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HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/i«r.srfa//.  October  10.  19H5 


The  House 
The    Chapi 

Ford.     D.D 


r:      H>-\      jKn-rc     David 


A.rn:K*ilN    Cjou,   a^   'a  ►■   rt-flfct    or;   the 
bles.sir)K'>  "'■  ■!?<'  *p  remember  those  iii 
^dividuaLs  \>.ho  used  their  power  or  posi 
tion.  their  word-s  and  deeds,  in  the  m 
teresls  ol  helping  people  know  justice 
and  mercy  and  peace    We  salute  ttio.se 
prophets    of    riKhteousnes,s    who     !iot 
counting   ttie   personal   cost    did   what 
was  right  and  good  and  true    Even  a.<- 
we  honor  tJio.se  heroes  of  other  days. 
so  ipay  our  faith  entourage  us  in  our 
day  and  time  to  speak  and  to  art  for 
the  welfare  of  all  Your  creation  that 
In  all  things  we  may  do  justice,  low 
mercy,    and   even    'Aa:k    r.umbiv    ■^•.'\. 
You.  Amen. 


her  husband  when  he  wa^  kiiied  ;f 
their  daughters,  Li.sa  and  ELso  and  to 
the  entire  famil;, 

[a-ov.   Klmghoffer  lived   m   the    17th 
District  of  New  York,  but  ah  of  Amer 
ira    shares    his    lo.ss    and    the    demand 
that  justice  be  done 

Mr  Speaker,  out  of  this  iraged> 
there  must  grow  a  final  resolve  b>  the 
natiorLs  of  the  world  that  hijacking 
and  hostageaaking  on  land  or  sea  or  in 
the  air  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  !n 
U'on  Klmghoffer  s  memory  »e  murt 
insist    m  ;t 

I  urge  the  President  of  'he  United 
States  to  convene  an  mtemationai 
meeting  to  determine  the  steps  which 
must  be  taken  to  resolve  this  issue 
once  and  for  all. 


The  SFKAKKK    The  Chair  has  ex 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings    and    announces    to    the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant    to    clause    1,    rule    I,    the 
Journal  standi  approved. 


A  H,\RBAKK    ACT  OP 
ri-:RR()RISM 

(M;  vVLiSa  asked  an  J  J.  fi--  «:•.  en 
permission  to  address  the  H(ius(  f rr  1 
minute  and  to  revise  arm  <  xtemi  h.is 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  WEISS,  Mr  Spi'aker,  l>'on 
Klinghoffer  is  dead  and  the  American 
people  ar»  filled  witf:  bitterness  and 
outrage  .A  ^y  >,ar  oid  American. 
wheelchair-bound  .half  of  his  body 
paralyzed  by  stroke  ;.-  executed  and 
dumped  into  the  sea.  His  brutal  and 
barbaric  murderers  cannot  be  allowed 
to  go  unpunished. 

It  is  clearly  within  the  powe.-  if 
Yasser  Arafa'  the  PLO  the  Govern 
ments  of  h.g>pt  and  i-hose  of  other 
Arab  nations  to  hunt  the  four  terror- 
ists down  and  to  do  it  quickly  and  ur- 
gently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure   i  speak   for 
every  Member  of  this  House  as  1  ex 
press  my  deepest  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Marilyn    Klinghoffer,    who   was   with 


nates     Mmontj     Enterprise     De\e,op 
rr.ent  iMED]  Week 

De.sco  Steel  Produrl-s  mar.uf act^-res 
and  sells  metal  buildings  lis  sales 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  to 
taled  $250,000.  sales  this  fuscal  year 
are  expected  to  exceed  $3  million 

Mr  deSantiago  wa.*^  bom  ;n  Ve'& 
rruz,  Mexico  His  father  was  a  stref  •, 
\endor  his  mother  wai  a  maid  When 
he  ramf  to  the  United  .States  leading 
his  family  m  Veracruz  deSantiagc 
Knew  no  EngiLsh 

He  first  got  a  job  making  doughnut-'; 
HI  a  bakery  m  Donna  TX  He  worked 
12  hours  a  da>  6  da>s  a  week  tor  $2i 
a  week 

He  moved  tc  Houston  ir;  1965  viar, 
his  new   bride,  Gloria    He  had  exactly 


iiiSPA.N'IC    CONTFiACTOR    NAMED 

.MINORITY       SMAU.       BUSINESS 

PERSON  OE  THE  YEAR 

'Mr     FIELDS   asked    and    wa.<:    giver. 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend   his 

remarks 

Mr  FIf:u:)K  Mr  Speaker,  a  Huspan 
ir  building  contractor  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  24  years 
ago.  at  age  17  and  then  started  his 
own  business  1  year  after  becoming  a 
US  citizen,  yesterday  was  named  Na 
tional  Minoruv  Sm,al!  Busme.ss  Person 
of  the  Year 

That  person  is  Jose  Edward  deSan 
tiago.  president  of  De.sco  Steel  Prod 
ucus.  Inc  ,  of  Houston  This  recogni 
tion  b>  Vice  President  Bush  at  h 
White  House  ceremonv  highlighting 
National  Minontv  Enterprise  Develop 
ment  IMEDl  Week 

Thf    v*eek   was  proclaimed   D>    Pres: 
dtn'    Reagan  as  a  way  of  paying  spe 
cial  tribute  to  the  Nation  s  more  than 
700,000  minonty-owned  businesses 

DeSantiago,  41,  was  selected  from. 
among  out-standing  minority  'mai; 
business  owners  chosen  bv  their  peers 
m  the  States,  the  District  of  Colum.bia 
and  Puerto  Rico  DeSantiago  s  selec 
tion  wa-s  made  by  the  US  Small  Busi 
ness     Administration,     which     co.,^di 


$1    in    his    pocket     Tc 


food     the 


couple  sold  their  biood  tr  a  .local  blood 
bajik, 

Mr.  deSantiagc   then  gc   &  i-Vr  a.-  a 
welder's  helper 

In  1979  a  year  after  hf-  became  & 
U  S  citizen,  deSantiago  sta.nec  Desco 
Steel  Products  His  first  jobs  involved 
helping  to  erect  metai  buildings  for  a 
friend  Today  Desco  Steel  Product,? 
Duilds  m.or'i'  than  250  buildings  a  >ear  * 
deSantiago  employs  20  perscis  most 
of  whom,  are  Hispanias 

Mr    and  Mrs    devSantiagc  iiave  three 
children 


AUYMlih  MUST  PROTEIN  ITS 

PEOPLE  I-TIO.M   -TERRORISM 

Mr     MAVROUIJ':iS    asked    and    wa^s 

given  permLssion  tc  addres.s  the  Hc:,.^se 

for  1  minute  and.ti,    revise  :.r.c  extend 

his  remarks 

Mr  MAVROUIJ-:,S  M'  Speax--  up 
have  reached  our  lim.it 

President  Reagan  it  ;s  time  to  start 
moving  agaiFLSt  tht-  :c-,dbiOoded,  ter- 
rorist threat.  It  m;usi  b»  treaded  as  the 
cancer  it  is. 

We  can  no  longer  sim.p.v  wat<:h 
while  people  are  held  defenseles-s  and 
an  innocent  American  murdered. 

Mr  President,  our  country  must  step 
forward  and  offer  leadership. 

First  we  must  join  with  our  allies  in 
developing     'l-a'    p.c'rif-^    and    proce- 


a  This   swntkii    rcprt-vcrii^    t  !i(    i;!!h    ,!    .Lr^    ■, 

Boldface  type  indicates  words  inserted  or   .^  i^c  !<c 


u    House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 

■r.ar    vrmkf       '^     ,    N1r-nS<--      '    '''•'-    House  on   the  floor 
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dures  for  preventing  and  policing 
these  incidents.  Collectively,  the  free 
world  can  and  should  respond. 

And  second,  it  must  be  made  clear  to 
any  nation,  friend  or  foe.  that  allowing 
these  international  criminals  to  escape 
the  ■  administration  of  justice  will 
result  in  the  end  of  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance to  that  country. 

Mr.  President.  America  must  protect 
its  people. 


MR.  PRESIDENT    TAKE  ACTION 
AGAINST  l^RRORISM 

(Mr.  ROBINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  an  American  citizen  is  mur- 
dered, and  once  again  your  State  De- 
partment Issues  statements  that  we 
are  going  to  bring  them  to  Justice.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  your  whole  ad- 
ministration is  words  and  more  words 
and  more  words. 

Recently  when  the  Israelis  retaliat- 
ed, one  terrorist  was  quoted  as  saying 
It  was  so  terrifying  to  see  the  Star  of 
David  emblem  on  the  Jet  peeling  off 
and  bombing  the  PLO  headquarters. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  you  do 
something.  You  have  got  the  B-IB 
bomber  to  come  over  low,  the  B-52  to 
come  over  high.  You  have  got  the  FB- 
'  lA  and  P-4  Phantom.  You  have  the 
F-15  Eagle  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

These  people  only  understand  one 
thing,  and  that  is  force.  It  is  time  to 
take  names  amd  kick  rear  ends.  Or 
rename  your  State  Department  the 
Capitulation  Department. 

Get  off  your  stick.  Mr.  President. 
The  American  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  being  kicked  around.  It  is  on 
your  back  now. 

You  talk  tough.  Let  us  see  you  use 
some  of  these  billions  and  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  weapons 
that  you  have  asked  us  to  approve. 

Your  words  are  cheap  talk. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  SOVIET 
UNION  FOR  BRUTAL  KILLING 
OF  CHARLES  THORNTON 

(Mr.  McCAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  which 
condemns  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
brutal  killing  of  Charles  Thornton,  an 
Arizona  Republic  reporter  who  was  on 
assignment  in  Afghanistan.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  without  warning  or  provo- 
cation, Soviet  soldiers  ambushed  and 
opened  fire  on  his  party,  killing 
Thornton  instantly. 

He  was  in  Afghanistan  to  report  on 
medical  teams  working  in  that  coun- 
try. His  stories,  no  doubt,  would  have 
revealed       many       horrors— children 


maimed  by  booby-trapped  toys,  thou- 
sands of  innocent  men  and  women 
crippled  or  killed  when  their  villages 
were  bombed.  Evidently,  the  Soviets 
did  not  want  Charles  Thornton's  sto- 
ries read.  Nor  do  they  want  the  world 
to  know  that  such  heinous  acts  are 
standard  Soviet  practice  in  Afghani- 
stan. For  over  5  years,  the  Soviets 
have  occupied  that  country,  killing 
tens  of  thousands  of  people.  Afghani- 
stan now  rivsds  Guernica  and  Pnom 
Penh  in  the  annals  of  20th  century 
terror. 

Perhaps  Charles  Thornton's  death 
will  net  be  completely  in  vain.  Perhaps 
his  colleagues  will  now  feel  compelled 
to  cover  all  the  Soviet  atrocities  in  Af- 
ghanistan—the "migratory  genocide,  " 
the    scorched  earth  policy  ". 

Charles  Thornton  died  trying  to 
cover  a  story  he  thought  was  impor- 
tant. Thousands  of  Afghans  ha"e  died 
fighting  for  what  John  Kennedy 
called  the  most  powerful  force  in  the 
world— "mans  desire  to  \ye  free  and  in- 
dependent." The  greatest  tribute  to 
Charles  Thornton  would  be  to  tell  the 
story  he  never  could. 


THE  BUDGET  CRISIS  DEMANDS 
ACTION 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  crisis  has  come  home  to  roost. 
The  attention  of  the  Nation's  media, 
and  the  people,  is  focused,  right  now. 
on  this  body. 

We  may  postpone  the  Issue  a  few 
days  more,  but  not  much  more.  Our 
day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

Fortunately,  the  "Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985  "  will  allow  us  to  do  something 
about  this  problem.  It  will  Impose  on 
Congress— and  the  executive  branch— 
the  discipline  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
Impose  on  ourselves. 

We  need  to  reduce  the  mounting 
deficit:  we  need  a  balanced  budget. 
And  we  can  only  do  it— in  the  long 
run— with  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. But  as  an  Interim  measure,  the 
legislation  which  Is  now  squarely 
before  this  House  will  begin  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  discipline  to  an 
unruly  budget  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  arguments  that 
are  advEjiced  on  the  Hill  and  down- 
town—that it  may  Impede  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  buildup,  that  It  may  cut 
Into  needed  domestic  programs,  that  it 
is  too  tough  and  too  firm- those  are 
exactly  the  arguments  as  to  why  we 
neefd  this  law. 

We  need  It  today.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  ought  not  to  leave  this  Cham- 
ber today  until  and  unless  we  have 
acted  on  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us. 


PROPOSAL  TO  REPEAL  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 
WOULD  AFFECT  HALF  OF  ALL 
TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  NOWAK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  evl 
dent  that  there  is  general  sympathy 
throughout  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for 
some  type  of  tax  reform.  The  overall 
tax  proposal  contains  numerous  bene- 
fits designed  to  simplify  the  Federal 
Tax  Code  and  make  it  more  fair  and 
economically  efficient.  But  elimination 
of  the  provision  that  allows  taxpayers 
to  deduct  State  and  local  taxes  on 
their  Federal  tax  returns  is  not  one  of 
those  benefits. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  con- 
tended that  the  change  would  impact 
adversely  on  only  a  few  high-tax 
States,  such  as  New  York,  and  that  it 
is  unfair  for  other  States  to  subsidize 
them. 

However,  a  recently  released  study 
by  the  Coalition  Against  Double  Tax  > 
ation  found,  contrary  to  the  adminis- 
tration's assertions,  that  the  proposal 
to  repeal  the  Federal  deduction  for* 
State  and  local  taxes  would  affect 
more  than  half  of  all  taxpayers.  Of 
the  51  percent  of  the  taxpayers  who 
itemize  on  their  Federal  returns.  99 
percent  deduct  their  State  and  local 
tax  payments.  It  is  also  clear  from  the 
data  that  deductibility  Is  not  a  special 
break  for  the  privileged  few  About  51 
percent  of  households  who  Itemize 
State  and  local  taxes  report  incomes 
of  less  than  $30,000.  and  87  percent 
were  from  households  whose  Incomes 
were  less  than  $50,000. 

We  in  Congress,  must  recognize  that 
deductibility  benefits  homeowners, 
schools,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  entire  country, 
and  should  Insist  on  preserving  it. 


COMMON  SENSE  FROM  A 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOtSE 

(Mr.  ARME\  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ARMEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
vould  like  to  share  with  you  a  state- 
ment made  by  an  honorable  gentle- 
man from  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Sam  Raybum 

Several  years  ago  Speaker  Sam 
stated  that,  and  I  quote:  "The  system 
of  protective  tariff  buHft  up  under  the 
Republican  misrule  has  worked  to 
make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "The  protective 
tariff  has  been  Justly  called  the 
mother  of  trusts.  It  takes  from  the 
pockets  of  those  least  able  to  pay  and 
puts  it  into  the  pockets  of  those  most 
able  to  pay." 
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H.R.  1562.  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Protection  Act,  illustrates  the  unfair 
nature  of  protectionism  pointed  out  by 
Sam  Raybum. 

In  fact,  the  MFA,  as  amended  by 
H.R.  1562.  will  cost  Americans  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  all  Federal 
housing  assistance,  all  food  and  nutri- 
tion assistance  including  food  stamps, 
and  AFDC. 

Becai'se  of  finite  Federal  resources, 
H.R.  1562  transfers  wealth  from  lower 
income  Americans  to  the  special  inter- 
ests of  textile  and  apparel  workers. 

Why  the  Democrats  today  want  to 
repeat  a  Republican  mistake  of  the 
past  is  beyond  me.  The  textile  an^  ap- 
parel bill  is  truly  a  tax  on  the  poor.  I 
suggest  they  listen  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  former  leader,  Mr.  Raybum.  and 
end  the  folly  of  protectionism  by  re- 
jecting the  textile  and  apparel  bail- 
out. 


PRESIDENT  DEFIES  CONGRESS 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
IN  THE  WAR  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  report  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  reveals  thai,  in  early  1984, 
the  President  himself,  knowing  that 
Congress  was  about  to  cut  off  funding 
for  the  Contras.  approved  a  secret 
plan  to  continue  aid  through  private 
groups  and  U.S.  allies. 

The  President  Is  so  determined  to 
continue  the  war  against  Nicaragua 
that,  to  avoid  congressional  restric- 
tions, he  moved  the  command  from 
the  CIA  to  the  National  Security 
Council,  Inside  the  White  House  itself. 

He  is  so  determined  to  circumvent 
the  will  of  Congress  that,  when  he 
could  not  legally  use  entities  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  he  turned  to  outside 
groups  to  implement  his  unpopular 
policies. 

This  is  a  war  that  America  does  not 
want.  Poll  after  poll  shows  that  the 
American  people  do  not  favor  U.S.  aid 
to  the  Contras.  And  Member  after 
Member  of  this  body  who  voted  for 
United,  nonlethal  aid  has  insisted  that 
the  United  States  wants  no  military 
rcle  in  the  Contra  war. 

Yet.  the  President  has  shown  that 
he  will  defy  the  wishes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  law  to  continue 
this  war.  And  we  in  Congress  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  stop  him.  I  ask  my 
colleagues.  When  the  time  comes,  will 
we  be  able  to  restrain  him  from  send- 
ing American  troops? 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG  Mr  Speaker,  today,  yes 
terday.  and  the  day  before,  articles  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  read  some- 
thing like  this: 

The  Dollar  Slren^heiis  Against  Major 
Foreign  Currencies  Despite  the  Central 
Bank  of  Japan's  AttempUng  to  Bring  it 
Down. 

The  Dollar  Rose  Against  Intervention  by 
the  West  German  Central  Bank 

This  is  what  we  are  reading  now.  2 
weeks  after  a  group  of  five  attempted 
to,  in  an  artificial  way.  tinker  with  the 
value  of  the  dollar  to  bring  it  down  t^ 
try  to  begin  to  solve  the  massive  prob 
lems  that  this  country  is  experiencing. 

What  does  it  say  to  us?  It  says  it  will 
not  work.  It  says  the  only  way  we  are 
really  going  to  bring  down  the  value  of 
the  dollar  Is  to  do  it  here  in  this  body: 
and  that  Is  to  get  that  deficit  under 
control  and  begin  to  tell  the  American 
people  and  the  economy  of  this  coun 
try  and  the  economy  of  the  world  ihi-t 
we  are  going  to  l>e  fiscally  responsible. 

That  is  the  only  real  way  the  value 
of  the  dollar  will  come  down  and  stay 
down. 

Now,  the  other  body  acted  yester- 
day. They  said  deficits  are  a  problem 
and  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  them.  What  have  we  heard  here 
in  the  House?  ■Well,  we've  got  to  have 
at  least  10  days  to  think  about  It." 
We've  got  to  have  at  least  10  days  to 
do  what  the  American  people,  by 
nearly  80  percent,  said  should  have 
been  done  yesterday,  the  day  before; 
and  that  is  get  the  deficit  down,  bring 
the  value  of  the  dollar  down,  put 
people  back  to  work. 


HIGH    VALUE    OF    THE    DOLLAR 
MUST  BE  DEALT  WITH   IN  THE 
HOUSE 
(Mr.   CRAIG   asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 


A  VOTE  FOR  FAIR  TRADE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  vote  today  on  the  Textile  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  is  a  vote  that  says  to 
our  friends  smd  allies:  "Stop.  We  can't 
take  it  anymore.  We  can't  take  any 
more  attitudes  that  give  us  unfair 
dumping  practices,  unfair  subsidiza- 
tion, that  bar  access  to  our  products. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ote  today  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  many  that  will  be 
salvos  directed  at  our  friends  and 
allies.  Not  saying  that  we  want  to 
engage  In  a  trade  war;  saying  that  we 
want  fair  trade,  that  we  want  reciproc- 
ity. Textiles  will  be  today.  Soon  it  will 
be  natural  resources,  telecommunica- 
tions, agricultural  products. 

The  American  people  watnt  Jobs  and 
American  industry  protected.  We  do 
not  want  special  privileges;  we  Just 
want  equity. 

An  overwhelming  vote  today  means 
that,  to  our  friends  and  allies  we  are 
saying.  Stop.  We  can't  take  it  any- 
more." 


PROPOSAL  TO  BRING  STATE 
,'\ND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
INTO  MEDICARE  IS  UNWISE 
AND  UNFAIR 

(Mr.  KINDNES.'^  a^K<-c  arc  aa.- 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks 

Mr  KINDNESS  M.'  Speaker,  State 
and  municipai  emplo>pes  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  are  upset,  and  I  can  t  say  I 
blame  them.  Very  soon,  the  House  is 
expected  to  take  up  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Amendments  of  1985  This  legisla- 
tion Includes  a  provision  which  would 
bring  State  and  municipa]  empioyees 
hired  after  Januar>  1.  i98C,  under  the 
Medicare  system  Obviously,  this 
action  is  being  laJcer.  to  shore  up  the 
overburdened  Medicare  syst<?m.  I 
wonder  though,  if  adequate  consider- 
ation has  ber-n  given  to  the  effects  this 
proposal  may  have  on  the  fiscally 
sound  health  care  plans  of  States 
which  have  chosen  not  to  participate 
m  Medicare. 

And  ;f  the  Congress  can  use  a  legis- 
lative broom  to  sweep  State  and  mu- 
nicipal employees  into  the  Medicare 
system,  what's  to  stop  us  from  sweep- 
ing them  Into  the  Social  Security 
system,  too? 

This  Medicare  proposal  is  tmwlse 
and  unfair,  but  more  than  that.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  believe  It's  unconstltution 
al.  Medicare  Is  funded  through  taxes 
paid  in  equal  part  by  the  employee 
and  employer.  The  Involuntary  Imposi- 
tion of  a  tax  on  the  States  does  vio- 
lence to  the  basic  structure  of  our  Re- 
public under  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  con- 
trol, and  to  destroy  I  am  not  willing  to 
remain  silent  while  the  Congress  as- 
sumes the  power  to  destroy  the  basic 
rights  of  the  States  and  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  our  Republic  as  we 
know  it  today. 

I  take  issue  with  those  who  would 
use  a  faulted  Interpretation  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Garcia  versus  San  Antonio  Metropoli- 
tsin  TrarLSU  Authorny  to  justify  bring- 
ing State  and  iocai  govei^nment  em- 
ployees under  Medicare,  although  a 
majority  of  the  US  Supreme  Cour* 
seems^to  have  indicated  the  willing- 
ness iio  sit  back  while  the  10th  amend- 
ment Is  subjected  to  further  attack  by 
the  Congress.  That  case  did  not  deal 
with  the  most  basic  power  of  govern- 
ments—the power  to  tax.  It  dealt  with 
the  applicability  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  municipal  employees, 
and  Its  effect  should  be  changed  by 
legislation. 


O  1025 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAX  DEDUCTIBILITY 

(Mr.    MITCHELL    asked    arid    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  before  the  Members  of  this  body 
today  to  express  my  sincere  conc»;m 
about  Boi  Issue  of  fundamental  Impor- 
tance to  not  only  my  constituents,  but 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  So  critical  Is 
this  Ijue  that  It  has  clearly  become 
one  of  the  most  controversial  provi- 
sions of  the  President's  tax  proposal— 
that  Issue  being  the  Federal  deduction 
for  State  and  local  taxes. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1913.  which  we  have  come 
to  recognize  as  the  inception  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  system.  It  set  out 
standards  regarding  the  Imposition  of 
the  Individual  Income  tax  and  deduc- 
tions which  were  to  be  allowed.  Then, 
as  now,  the  fairness  debates  were  pro- 
tracted and  Intense,  but  In  the  end. 
the  decision  to  Include  a  deduction 
from  Federal  Income  tax  for  tax  pay- 
ments made  to  State  and  local  govern 
ments  was  agreed  to  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  That  decision  to  In- 
clude tax  payments  as  a  deduction 
must  have  been  made,  in  my  estima- 
tion, with  the  intent  to  preserve  State 
auid  local  revenue-raising  sovereignty 
and.  to  protect  the  Individual  from 
double  taxation.  The  latter  being 
based  on  the  principles  of  equity.  That 
Is,  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  should 
be  based  on  an  ability  to  pay.  Clearly. 
the  amount  of  taxes  required  of  an  in- 
dlvidusd  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, has  critical  effect  on  how  much 
that  Individual  can  afford  to  pay  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Perhaps  more  fundamental  to  this 
debate  is  the  absence  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  economic  nature  of  State 
and  local  taxes  to  see  if  they  indeed  fit 
into  a  proper  concept  of  the  Federal 
tax  base.  While  most  will  agree  on  the 
proposition  on  which  the  admlnistra- 
lion  contends  that  we  need  the  money. 
In  the  absence  of  critically  n.-?cessary 
analysis,  the  simple  fact  that  $150  bil- 
lion must  be  discovered  somewhere 
hardly  provides  Justification  to  raise  it 
by  eliminating  deductibility  of  SUte 
and  local  taxes. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that 
eliminating  deductibility  will  harm  rel- 
atively few  taxpayers.  Since  that  as- 
sessment Includes  a  large  number  of 
tax  returns  from  people  with  minimal 
amounts  of  Income  such  as  teenagers 
with  summer  jobs,  the  figures  used  by 
the  administration  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading. In  any  event,  the  fact  that 
only  a  minority  of  taxpayers  would  be 
directly  affected  by  ill-conceived  or 
Just  plain  bad  tax  policy  hardly  makes 
It  a  good  tax  policy. 

It  is  also  a  bit  Ironic,  although  Irony 
Is  not  totally  unexpected,  that  this 
President  would  even  put  forth  such  a 
proposal  when  only  2  short  years  ago, 
he  opposed  the  same  Idea  when  he 
conceded  that  repeal  of  the  State  and 
local  tax  deduction  means   "you'd  pay 


tax  on  a  tax."  It  Is  a  simple  fact  that 
when  an  authority  wishes  to  Impose 
an  income  tax.  any  tax  which  has  been 
paid  to  another  authority  must  be  de- 
ducted before  the  tax  rate  Ls  applied 
or  both  the  Individual's  income  and 
the  tax  which  he  paid  to  the  first  au 
thorlty  win  be  taxed. 

Because  my  time  Is  limited,  I  am  not 
permitted  to  delve  into  the  constitu- 
tional implications  of  such  a  policy  nor 
will  I  be  able  to  refute  other  erroneous 
arguments  made  by  proponents  of  this 
provision.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  final  point,  and  that  is.  a  tax 
cannot  properly  be  considered  part  of 
one's  Income.  Therefore,  an  Income 
tax,  cannot  under  that  premise.  In- 
clude In  Its  base  any  taxes  to  which 
the  taxpayer  has  already  been  subject- 
ed. 

Whether  one's  view  is  based  on  a  his- 
toric, economic,  or  a  political  perspec- 
tive, the  proposed  State  and  local  tax 
deduction  is  wantonly  and  profoundly 
too  costly. 


RAISING  THE  JEWISH 
EMIGRATION  ISSUE  AT  GENEVA 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kremlin  does  hot  always  honor  that 
which  it  signs.  Today,  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  reaping  no  advan- 
tages from  the  signature  Leonid 
Brezhnev  put  on  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
which  pledge  conformity  to  the  U.N. 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  emigrate. 

As  many  as  400,000  Jewish  people 
would  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  If  they  could. 
Thousands  of  them  have  taken  the 
dangerous  and  Irreversible  step  of  for- 
mally applying  to  do  so.  But  fewer  per- 
sons—not more— are  being  permitted 
to  leave.  And  every  refused  application 
represents  a  broken  Soviet  promise 
and  a  broken  individual  dream. 

I  command  the  F*re8ldents  an 
nounced  intention  to  raise  the  emigra- 
tion Issue  at  Geneva.  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  should  be  made  to  un 
derstand  that  his  proposals  for  agree- 
ments in  1985  will  be  received  in  a 
more  favorable  light  If  he  begins  living 
up  to  the  agreements  of  1975. 

We  cannot  have  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  the  Soviet  Union 
has  detente  with  Its  own  people. 


World  Report,  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion on  suspect's  right  to  counsel,  says. 
"You  don't  have  many  suspects  who 
are  innocent  of  a  crime.  That's  contra- 
dictory. If  a  person  is  innocent  of  a 
crime,  then  he  is  not  a  suspect." 

Extraordinary. 

The  constitutional  presumption  of 
Innocence  is  not  one  Attorney  General 
Meese  makes.  In  his  book,  to  be  sus- 
pect, is  to  be  guilty. 

This  curious  Interpretation  of  one  of 
the  most  central  doctrines  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence  would  not  sound  so 
startling  In  Iran.  East  Germany,  or 
South  Africa. 

In  fact.  It's  not  entirely  unexpected 
coming  from  Mr.  Meese. 

Such  a  remau-k  from  the  Nation's 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  would 
normally  attract  considerable  atten- 
tion. 

But  In  the  unhappy  case  of  Mr. 
Meese,  our  senses  have  become  so 
dulled  by  his  Department's  shabby 
and  tawdry  record,  that  such  remarks, 
more  usually  forthcoming  from  the 
village  simpleton,  are  not  the  least  un- 
expected coming  from  him. 


A  CURIOUS  inti::rpretation 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PRE- 
SUMPTION OF  INNOCENCE 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  October  14  issue  of  U.S.  News  <k 


INCIDENTS  OF  TERRORISM 
AGAINST  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  April  18.  1983.  U.S.  Embassy 
attacked.  63  dead.  17  Americans  killed 
by  terrorists;  October  23,  1983.  truck 
bombing.  241  American  marines  killed. 
Beirut  Airport. 

Deceml)er  12.  1983.  five  Embassy  of 
ficals  killed  by  terrorists:  March  24, 
1985.  Major  Nicholson  shot  and  left  to 
bleed  to  death;  June  19.  1985.  four  ma- 
rines and  two  other  Americans  killed 
by  Salvadoran  terrorists;  flight  847,  39 
hostages  held  and  Robert  Stethem.  an 
American  Navy  man,  killed;  yesterday, 
another  American  killed  by  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  policy  for 
terrorism.  Attack  after  attack  takes 
place,  and  Americans  die. 

We  talk  strong,  and  then  business  as 
usual. 

The  State  Department  has  asked  for 
$5  billion  to  reinforce  our  Embassies, 
but  that  is  purely  defensive.  Terrorism 
goes  on.  We  must  come  up  with  a 
policy  of  preemption  and  retribution. 

Yesterday.  Egypt  let  four  of  the  ter 
rorists  go.  and  we  give  them  $2.3  bil 
lion  In  aid  every  year.  They  knew  that 
these  were  terrorists,  and  yet  they  let 
them  go. 

We  ought  to  suspend  aid  to  Egypt 
until  they  give  us  a  response.  A  1975 
Executive  order,  which  is  in  effect, 
prohibits  any  killing  of  these  terror- 
ists, and  it  must  be  reevaluated.  I  have 
been    told    our    intelligence    sources 


know  where  these  attacks  are  originat 
ing,  and  we  should  go  get  them. 

How   many  Americans   have  to  die 
before  we  act? 

No  more  stong  talk.  Mr.  President; 
we  want  action. 
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THAILAND  IS  A  SPECIAL  FRIEND 
(Mr     McCOLLUM    asked    and    was 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GORDON  WOOD. 
WINNINCEST  COACH  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  FOOTBALL 

(Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Friday.  October  4.  Gordon  Wood 
became  the  wlnningest  coach  in  the 
history  of  football.  Brownwood  High 
School,  at  the  western  end  of  Texas 
11th  District,  won  its  conference 
opener  and  handed  Gordon  Wood  his 
400th  victory. 

This  remarkable  career  began  In 
1938  at  Spur,  TX.  Over  the  next  two 
decades,  Gordon  coached  in  several 
small  Texas  towns,  including  Stam- 
ford, where  he  picked  up  his  first  two 
State  championships.  Our  colleague, 
Charlie  Stenholm.  played  for  Gordon 
those  2  yel^^.  When  Gordon  came  to 
Brownwood  in  1960,  he  didn't  find  a 
lot  of  enthusiasm,  but  he  turned 
things  around  quickly  and  won  SUte 
for  Brownwood  that  first  year  He 
added  six  more  State  championships 
over  the  years. 

In  Texas,  high  school  football  Is 
every  bit  as  popular  as  pro  ball,  so 
Gordon  Wood's  achievement  last  week 
has  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  all  over 
the  State,  as  well  as  nationally.  We're 
proud  of  his  wirmlng  record,  but  we're 
even  more  proud  of  our  friend  Gordon 
Wood.  He  loves  our  children  and  has 
touched  more  lives  than  we  will  ever 
know.  I  wish  he  would  keep  on  coach- 
ing forever. 


In  those  years,  1962  and  1963.  in 
such  cases  as  Wallace  against  Jaifree, 
the  Court  went  out  of  its  way  to  sup 
press  religious  expression  Since  1962. 
the  Court's  actiorvs  must  certainly  t)e 
seen  as  hostile  toward  religion 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  end  such  hostility. 
either  by  removing  court  jurisdiction 
over  school  prayer,  or  by  amending 
the  Constitution  to  preserve  the  right 
of  public  expression 

Mr   Speaker,  as  Justice  Potter  Stew 
an  wrote  in  hLs  1962  dissent.     We  are 
a   religious    people    whose    institutions 
presuppose  a  supreme  being  ' 

Justice  Stewart  pointed  out  that  per- 
mitting schoolchildren  to  participate 
voluntarily  m  prayer  Ls  a  far  cry  from 
designating  a  particular  religion  to 
which  oitlzervs  must  subscribe  The 
proper  interpretation  of  the  US  Con- 
stitution demands  that  we  defend  vol- 
untary prayer  Ln  coir  public  schools. 


SUPREME  COURT  ANTAGONIZES 
RELIGION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  the  principle  of  separation 
between  church  and  State  as  the  justi- 
fication for  not  allowing  prayer  in  our 
public  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  for  170  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  prayer 
was  permiived  in  our  public  schools. 

In  a  series  of  landmark  rulings  in 
1962  and  1963,  the  Supreme  Court 
chose  to  antagonize  religion  by  revers- 
ing its  previous  decisions  on  this  Issue. 
The  right  to  religious  expression  in 
our  public  schools  has  been  progres- 
sively eroded  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 


FUNDING        OF        CONTRAS        IN 

DIRECT   CONFLICT   V,  i  i  H    WILL 

AND  INTE^rr  OP  CONGRESS 

(Mr    EDWARDS  of  California  asked 

and   was  given  permission   l-o  address 

the  Hou^e  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 

and  exi-end  his  remarks.) 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  re- 
ports that  the  Reagan  administration 
involved  itself  in  the  development  of  a 
plan  to  continue  funding  the  Contras 
even  after  the  Roland  amendment  had 
been  enacted  m  1984,  knowing  full 
well  this  would  be  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  established  will  and  intent  of 
Congress. 

Recent  disclosures  suggest  that 
President  Reagan  himself  approved  a 
"secret  plan'  to  replace  CIA  funds 
with  assistance  from  US  citizens  and 
U.S.  allies.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
White  House  officials  may  have  actu- 
ally advised  on  how  to  structure  this 
fundraising  campaign  so  that  it  was 
narrowly  within  the  limits  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  and  other  similar  laws, 

I  applaud  Congressman  Mike 
Barnes,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommit- 
tee, for  his  announced  plans  to  con- 
duct a  full  investigation  of 
charges. 

I  urge  the  National  Security  Council 
to  comply  with  Chairman  Barnes'  re- 
quest for  all  the  documents  pertaining 
to  this  scheme.  In  addition,  I  urge  Lt. 
Col.  Oliver  North  deputy  director  for 
political-military  affairs  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff— to  agree 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  to 
explain  his  involvement  with  this 
plan,  as  well  as  his  troubling  relation- 
ship to  retired  Army  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Singlaub. 

The  administration  must  explain  Its 
apparent  purposeful  violation  of  con- 
gressional intent. 


given  permission  'o  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  p-nd  lo  revise  and  extend 
hus  remarks.) 

Mr  McCOLLUM  Mr  Speaker  Thai- 
land is  a  small  nation  in  Southeast 
Asia  about  the  size  of  Texas  with  a 
population  of  52  million  people.  Since 
1975  when  all  three  Indochinese  na- 
tions fell  into  Communist  hands,  Thai- 
land has  granted  asylum  to  over 
650. 0(X)  refugees  This  year  m  addition 
to  that,  over  250,000,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  CamtKxlians  have  been  driven 
across  the  border  by  the  Vietnamese. 
and  Thailand  has  allowed  them  to 
stay  temporarily  in  CAmps  operated  by 
the  U,N   Border  Relief  Organization. 

The  unfailing  generosity  sho»Ti  in 
these  matters  by  Thailand  is  truly  spe- 
cial and  deserving  of  recognition  by 
this  body 

T'ne  Thais  have  also  engaged  in  a 
highly  successful  program  of  eradicat- 
ing poppy  growing  and  have  closed 
heroin  producers  operating  along  the 
Burmese  border  A  major  blow  has 
been  struck  against  narcotics  traffick 
Ing. 

It  is  a  striking  example  of  how  nar- 
cotics trafficking  in  Southeast  Asia 
can  be  controlled. 

Thailand  is  a  long  and  valued  ally  of 
the  United  States  They  are  special 
friends,  and  we  should  renew  our  ac- 
cords and  strengthen  our  relationships 
at  every  opportunity  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  we  pass  protection- 
ist trade  legislation  that  would  hurt 
their  economy  such  as  the  textile  bill 
that  is  up  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
that  bill. 


THE  TERRORISTS  HAVE  STRUCK 
AGAIN 

(Mr,  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  adaress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA  Mr,  Speaker,  the  terror- 
ists have  struck  again.  It  has  been 
Americans  in  Beirut,  Israelis  at  Lar- 
naca.  a  Soviet  citizen,  and  now  a  crip- 
these  PlP^  American  on  an  Italian  liner.  We 
do  not  have  an  effective  policy  or  re- 
sponse, and  we  need  to  come  together 
with  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress, 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations,  we  are 
awaiting  the  President's  decision  on 
support  of  the  Inman  Commission, 
and  we  need  that  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, 

I  might  also  add  that  as  a  tem:>orary 
ambassador  during  this  term  to  the 
United  Nations  I  was  appalled  that  the 
United  Nations  would  condemn  an  act 
of  self-defense  when  It  comes  to  ter- 
rorism. 


»  . 
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I  Intend  to  offer  k  resolution  and  try 
to  get  It  before  the  Security  Council  to 
condemn  the  acts  of  terrorism  that 
have  taken  place  and  get  a  rollc&ll  In 
the  Security  Council  against  terrorism 
by  those  nations  who  voted  to  con- 
demn the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
time  after  time  when  we  have  been 
the  subject  and  target  of  attacks  by 
terrorists  around  the  world. 


NORTH  CAROUNIANS  FAVOR 
TEXTILE  BILL 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  North 
Carolina  textile  workers,  their  friends 
and  relatives.  Just  recently  gathered 
and  mailed  to  the  President  many, 
many  letters  In  support  of  the  textile 
bill.  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  John  Nance,  a  worker  In  the 
Allied  plant  In  Moncure.  NC.  gathered 
over  11.000  letters  himself  from 
friends  and  relatives,  which  have  al- 
ready been  sent  to  the  President. 

In  our  district  alone  In  North  Caroli- 
na, 138.571  letters  have  already  been 
sent  to  the  President. 

From  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
over  700.000  letters  have  already  been 
sent  to  the  President,  and  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  plants  In  North  Carolina 
have  sent  their  letters  in.  We  expect 
that  there  will  be  well  over  1  million 
letters  sent  to  the  President  by  the 
time  all  these  workers,  their  friends, 
and  relatives  have  responded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  shows  the  level  of 
concern  In  our  State.  In  our  country. 
for  this  basic  Industry  of  textiles  and 
the  Jobs  that  will  be  affected  and  have 
already  been  affected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  support 
of  this  bill. 


V 


D  1040 
ETHNIC  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  LIPINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  House  approved  legislation 
which,  among  other  things,  calls  for  a 
study  of  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's hiring  and  promotion  practices 
are  consistent  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basts  of  sex.  race,  or  na- 
tional origin.  The  understood  meaning 
of  the  term  "natlonaJ  origin  "  In  this 
legislation  Includes  Individuals  of  all 
ethnic  backgrounds  that  have  histori- 
cally suffered  discrimination  .such  as 
those  with  Italian.  Polish,  German. 
Irish.  Lithuanian.  Ukrainian.  Yugo- 
slavian. Czechoslovaklan.  or  other 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

What  Is  noteworthy  here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  the  long  awaited  official 
recognition  and  concern  for  persons  of 


different  ethnic  backgrounds.  These 
Individuals  are  conunonly  known  as 
ethnic  Americans.  They  represent  the 
main  stream  of  our  great  country,  and 
for  too  long  they  have  been  taken  for 
granted.  Their  Interests  have  been 
badly  neglected,  especially  at  the  Fed 
eral  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Individuals  of  different 
ethnic  backgrounds  must  no  longer  be 
overlooked.  Our  effort  yesterday  on 
behalf  of  ethnic  Americans  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  movement  to  Insure 
further  recognition  of  their  concerns. 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  juid  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  give  thanks  this  morning  tor 
the  safe  return  of  all  the  hostages— 
except  one— and  the  ship.  All  the  facts 
are  not  In.  but  It  appears  safe  to  scy 
that  It  was  the  prompt  Intercession  of 
Egypt,  and  In  particular.  President 
Mubaiak,  that  led  to  the  almost  total- 
ly successful  conclusion  to  this  tragic 
event. 

But  In  the  euphoria  of  the  moment, 
we  should  not  forget  Mr  Kllnghoffer. 
nor  the  other  Americans  killed  this 
year  by  terrorists,  nor  should  we 
forget  the  ever  continuing  war  waged 
by  terrorists  against  civilized  society. 

We.  the  Congress  should  call  on  the 
President  to  work  with  us  to  establish 
a  clear  policy  against  this  pandemic  of 
International  violence  directed  against 
American  citizens.  If  the  facts  In  a 
particular  case  warrant  It.  and  If  the 
terrorists  are  beyond  the  arms  of  re- 
sponsible Justice,  this  policy  should  in- 
cl"de  a  measured  and  ce^:,ain  form  of 
retribution. 

Because  the  perx>etrators  of  t^ese 
vile  acts  are  t)eyond  the  border  does 
not  mean  they  shQMld  be  beyond  the 
law. 

With  all  Americans.  I  hope  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  Mr.  Kllng- 
hoffer are  brought  to  trial. 

The  regime  that  turns  these  terror- 
ists over  win  not  only  be  indicating  It 
Is  a  friend  to  the  United  States  ahd  to 
Italy,  but  will  t>e  demonstrating  It  te  a 
friend  to  the  world.  Travel  lanes  must 
remain  open  to  promote  the  Inter- 
change of  people,  of  Ideas,  and  of  cul- 
tures. 


THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  re;->arks. ) 

Mr  SCHUMER  Mr  Speaker,  yes 
terday.  the  Senate  voted  on  a  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  alternative  to  the 
budget  deficit  problem.  I  have  a  ques 
tlon  I  would  like  to  ask  all  the  Mem- 


bers o.'  this  House  when  we  discuss 
that  amendment.  Why  is  It  that  the 
Gramm  amendment  allows  the  deficit 
in  1986  to  go  up  $15  billion?  The  defi- 
cit Is  now  $177  billion.  Under  the 
Gramm  alternative,  in  1986.  the  deficit 
cam  go  up  to  $192.6  billion  before  any 
of  the  empoundment  motions  that 
Gramm  would  put  Into  action  would 
apply. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  only  have  I 
minute.  I  will  not  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  can  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  if  he  wants  an 
arvswer. 

Mr.  SCHUMER  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue. 

Could  it  be  that  there  Is  some  other 
motive  here?  I  think  we  need  deficit 
reduction.  I  think  we  need  a  plan.  But 
why  should  the  deficit  In  1986  be  al- 
lowed to  go  up  $15  billion,  particularly 
when  crafted  by  the  people  who  seem 
most  concerned  about  it? 


CUkRENT  DEFICIT 
PROJECTIONS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
maybe  the  gentleman  who  Just  made 
his  statement  deserves  an  answer  The 
answer  is  that  because  he  is  basing  his 
estimates  upon  the  March  CBO  fig- 
ures. And  there  has  been  a  recent 
CBO  projection  that  raises  the  deficit 
level  to  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
has  now  mentioned.  The  Gramm  pro- 
posal Is  attempting  to  stick  with  cur- 
rent deficit  projections. 

The  Gramm  proposal  is  an  attempt 
to  take  what  the  House 

Mr  SCHUMER  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER  In  just  a  moment  I 
will.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
finish.  I  am  trying  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question  He  evidently  does 
not  want  to  listen,  because  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want  to  hear  the  truth. 

Mr,  SCHUMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  what  happened  Is 
that  the  budget  level  has  gone  up. 
based  upon  our  own  budget  projection; 
based  upon  our  own  budget,  it  has 
gone  up  In  the  most  recent  CBO  fig- 
ures. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  does  he  consider  In  1986  to 
have  a  deficit  of  $192.6  billion  an  ade- 
quate measure  of  deficit  reduction?  Or 
would  he  prefer  a  measure  that  would 
actually  make  the  deficit  reduction 
figures  In  1986  real  and  lower?  And 
does  the  gentleman 

Mr  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
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me  reclaim  my  time,  we  ought  to  face 
reality  and  then  start  moving  bsu;k 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  which  Is 
what  Gramm  does  and  you  do  not 
want  to  do. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  make  a 
point. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  would  simply  reit- 
erate the  point  that  seems  to  have 
gotten  under  the  skin  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  about  this 
Gramm  amendment.  Let  us  repeat,  let 
us  not  look  at  projections- and  OMB 
projections  have  not  worked  out  very 
well  In  the  past— let  us  look  at  num- 
bers. Right  now.  what  is  our  deficit 
projected  at?  $177  billion.  What  is  the 
deficit  under  the  Gramm  amendment 
before  impoundment  takes  effect? 
$192.6  billion. 

I  am  asking  the  gentlemen  on  l)Oth 
sides  of  the  aisle,  because  we  are  all 
concerned  with  deficit  reduction,  why 
should  we  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
actually  allows  the  deficit  to  go  up 
next  year?  Is  this  not  the  thing  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
always  accused  people  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  of  doing,  passing  a  lot  of  ver- 
biage but  doing  nothing  real  about 
deficit  reduction? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


tleman  from  New  York  wanus  u.s  to  do 
is  .>;tick  with  the  phony  budget  figures 
In  order  to  do  our  estimates. 

Mr  SCHUMER  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yleW 

Mr  WALKER  I  think  it  is  better  to 
start  with  reality  and  move  h&ck  to  a 
balanced  budget  from  reality  I  realize 
that  the  gentlemen  always  want  to 
talk  about  phony  budget*  because 
their  phony  budgeting  has  caused  ils 
to  overspend  our  own  budgets  around 
here  by  $150  billion  over  5  years  But 
vou  never  hear  about  that. 

Mr  SCHUMER  Wil!  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.    WALKER 
time. 

Mr.  SCHUMKR 
from  California  yield? 

Mr     McCANDU^SS 
minute. 

Mr.  WALKER  And  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  Ls  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  an  oppportun- 
ity,  maybe  under  Gramm.  to  get  away 
from  phony  budgeting 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McCandix.ss]  has  expired. 


GRAMM      PROPOSAL     ATTEMPTS 

TO     DEAL     WITH     REALITY     ON 

BUDGET  FIGURES 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fo"-  yielding,  because  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  try  to  get  the  record 
straight.  The  budget  passed  by  this 
House  for  1986  Is  now  projected  to 
cause  a  $192.6  billion  figure.  What 
happens  is  that  we  ppss  these  budgets 
around  here  and  then  we  go  along  and 
we  spend  and  we  spend  and  we  spend, 
just  as  we  are  going  to  do  under  the 
rule  that  we  are  going  to  have  up  here 
in  a  1  minute,  where  we  bust  the 
Budget  Act  for  new  spending  author- 
ity. And  so  now  CBO  is  taking  a  look 
at  that  budget  and  they  are  saying 
that  the  real  deficit  figure  for  the 
next  year  is  192.6.  So  the  Gramm  pro- 
posal attempts  to  d^al  with  reality 
rather  than  the  phony  budget  that  we 
passed  in  August.  And  what  the  gen- 


I  do  not  have  the 
Will  the  gentleman 
I  only  have  1 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER 
ATION    OF    H.R.     1562.    TEXTILE 
AND       APPAREL       TRADE       EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  286  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H  Rts  286 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop 
lion   of   this   resolution   the   Speaker    may 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  Rule  XXIII,  de 
Clare  the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conslder»tlon  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1562)  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Multi 
Fiber  Arrangement  and  to  promoie  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  the  United  Slates  textile 
and  apparel  industry,  and  its  workers,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  "?  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  -of    the    bill    for    failure    to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  311(a) 
of  the  Congressional   Budget  Act  of   1974 
(Public    Law    93-344)    are    hereby    waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the  bill 
shall  be  In  order  except:  (1)  an  amendment 
%o  strike  out  the  blanks  and  the  comma  on 
page  20.  line  4  and  the  date     1985    on  page 
20,  line  5  of  the  bill  and  to  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act '. 
and  said  amendment  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  adopted  In  the  House  and  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole;  and  (2)  amend- 
ments recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  which  shall  not  be  subject 
to   amendment.   At   the   conclusion   of   the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 


Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Hous*-  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
,sa*e  wlthoui  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  ic  re<'on-ijr.!t 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiujcR  of  California.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrkhc]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  mmutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr  Qcilujij  and 
pending  that,  1  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  286  is 
a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R  1562.  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985.  The  only  amendment*  made  In 
order  under  this  rule  are  an  amend- 
ment to  establish  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  &s  well  as  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amendments  The  rule  pro- 
vides for  2  hours  of  general  debate,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlied  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  'he  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  This  rule  also  waives  all  points 
of  order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  section  311(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  Finally.  Mr. 
Speaker  the  rule  makes  in  order  a  mo- 
tion tu  recommit 

The  first  amendment  made  in  order 
under  this  rule  is  an  amendment  to 
insert  language  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
specifying  that  the  effective  date  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  the 
date  of  enactment  This  amendment  is 
necessary  since  the  effective  dale  was 
inadverter  .y  omitted  from  the  bill  as 
reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Under  the  rule,  this 
amendment  will  be  considered  as 
adopted.  ;n  the  House  ano  m  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  as  soon  as  it  Is 
designated  following  genera'  debate  on 
the  bill.  Finally  this  amendment  is 
not  subject  to  amendment. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  amend- 
ments recommended  b;.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  Under  the 
rule,  these  committee  amendments  are 
not  subject  to  amendment  As  Is  often 
the  case  with  bills  reported  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this  leg- 
islation IS  complex  and  technical  in 
nature,  and  will  be  considered  under  a 
modified  cicsed  rule  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amendments  are  therefore 
made  in  order  to  allow  the  Ways  and 
Mepjvs  Committee  to  accomplish  what 
other  committees  can  easily  accom- 
plish under  an  open  rule:  An  opportu- 
nity to  offer  amendments  to  make 
technical  and  other  nonsubstantive 
improvements  to  the  bill  that  are  nec- 
essary but  only  discoveied  after  the 
bill  has  been  reported  from  commit- 
tee. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note  that  it  is 
the  clear  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  any  amendments 
offered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  be  technical  or  con- 
forming in  nature,  and  that  no  amend- 
ments affecting  the  substantive  provi- 
sions or  general  policy  objectives  of 
thU  bill  wiU  be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  also  waives 
section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  Section  311(a)  provides,  in 
pertinent  part,  that  after  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  it  shall  not 
be  In  order  to  consider  legislation 
which  will  cause  either  the  outlay  ceil- 
ing or  revenue  floor  contained  In  the 
budget  resolution  to  be  breached. 

With  adoption  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  on  August  1,  a  revenue  floor 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  estab- 
lished. At  the  present  time,  we  are  ap- 
proximately $2.7  billion  below  the  rev- 
enue floor  set  in  the  budget  resolution. 
Although  the  budget  resolution  as- 
sumed passage  of  legislation  to  raise 
sufficient  revenues  to  bring  us  up  to 
the  level  contained  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution Congress  has  not  enacted  any 
new  revenue  raising  measures  for 
fiscal  year  1986  as  of  this  date. 

Several  revenue  raising  measures  are 
likely  to  be  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  near  future. 
H.R.  3128,  the  deficit  reduction 
amendments  of  1985,  as  well  as  Super- 
fund  legislation,  will  both  raise  consid- 
erable amounts  of  revenue. 

Therefore,  until  and  unless  new  rev- 
enue raising  legislation  is  enacted,  any 
bill  which  results  in  a  loss  of  revenue 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  311(a).  The  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985  win  result  'n  the  loss  of  very 
modest  amounts  of  revenue  as  a  result 
of  the  estimated  decrease  in  collection 
of  customs  duties. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  the 
revenue  loss  resulting  from  enactment 
of  this  bill  to  amount  to  $267  million 
In  1986.  $322  million  In  1987,  and  $381 
million  In  1988.  In  light  of  these  reve- 
nue loss  projections,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  waive  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  if  the 
membership  of  the  House  Is  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  advise  my  col- 
leagrues  that  the  revenue  loss  attribut- 
able to  decreased  customs  duties  col- 
lections is  not  the  only  budgetary 
impact  that  can  be  expected  from  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  While  the 
CBO  can  only  consider  direct  budget- 
ary Implications  for  purposes  of  con- 
sidering a  waiver  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act,  if  the  bill  has  the  effect 
we  think  it  will,  this  legislation  will  ac 
tually  have  significant  and  positive 
secondary   budgetary   impacts.   More- 


over, the  CBO  estimate  only  examines 
one  side  of  the  ledger. 

Data  Resources.  Inc.  has  estimated 
that  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  positive 
change  in  total  employment  next  year 
would  be  a  gain  of  320,000  Jobs.  By 
1990.  the  annual  emplojTnenl  gain 
would  reach  1.9  million.  Obviously, 
this  Job  creation  will  have  a  indirect 
impact  in  increasing  Federal  revenues 
from  income  tax  receipts  and  Social 
Security  taxes,  as  well  as  decreasing 
Federal  outlays  in  assistance  programs 
such  as  unemployment  benefits. 
AFDC.  food  stamps.  Medicaid,  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  and  others. 
This  study  also  concludes  that  f&ilure 
to  enact  this  bill  will  result  in  a  loss  of 
1.9  million  jobs. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Data  Resources 
study,  which  estimates  a  gain  of  about 
three-fourths  of  1  percentage  point  in 
gross  national  product  per  year  if  this 
bill  is  enacted,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  at  my  request,  has  esti 
mated  that  the  bill  could  reduce  the 
deficit  by  roughly  $4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  $14  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  $30  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
$48  billion  In  fiscal  year  1989.  and  $70 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  simply  not  an 
issue  that  can  wait  until  the  Congress 
enacts  new  revenue  raising  legislation. 
The  t;;xtlle  and  apparel  industries  In 
this  country  are  under  assault.  As  the 
committee  report  accompanying  this 
legislation  accurately  points  out.  em- 
ployment in  the  textile  mill  product 
sector  stands  at  i(s  lowest  level  since 
1939.  Forty  plants  have  closed  In 
South  Carolina  since  January  1984.  re- 
sulting In  the  loss  of  over  9.000  Jobs. 
Nationwide,  more  than  300,000  Jobs 
have  been  lost  and  more  than  250 
plants  have  closed  in  the  last  5  years; 
100,000  Jobs  have  been  lost  nationwide 
in  the  last  12  months  alone. 

H.R.  1562  is  a  modest  proposal.  It 
seeks  merely  to  establish  import  levels 
that  we  agreed  to  under  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement,  which  was  last  ex 
tended  in  1981.  Under  that  agreement, 
U.S.  import  growth  was  to  increase  at 
8  percent  per  year.  Unfortunately,  the 
objectives  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange 
ment  were  never  achieved.  From  1981 
to  1984.  Imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  into  the  United  States  grew 
at  an  annual  rate  of  19  percent. 

In  fact,  a  report  recently  approved 
by  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  concludes  that  the  Multl 
Fiber  Arrangement  is  ineffective  be 
cause  it  contains  excessively  high 
imijort  quota  levels,  it  Is  not  compre- 
hensive in  scope  or  coverage,  and  it 
contains  unduly  generous  flexibility 
provisions.  Moreover,  this  report  en- 
dorses the  concepts  contained  In  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  applies  to  all  exporting  na- 
tions except  Canada  and  the  European 
Economic  Community.  It  will  roll  back 
import  quotas  for  major  exporting  na- 


tions to  a  level  that  should  be  In  place 
had  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement 
been  enforced.  Future  imports  from 
these  nations  would  be  permitted  to 
grow  at  no  more  than  1  percent  per 
year.  Other  nonmajor  exporting  na 
tlons  will  be  allowed  to  increase  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  at  15  per- 
cent in  1985.  and  6  percent  per  year 
thereafter.  Certain  Import  sensitive 
categories  would  be  limited  to  1  per 
cent  per  year  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  exception  with 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  seek  to  char- 
acterize this  legislation  as  "protection- 
ist." This  bill  only  seeks  to  implement 
the  Import  levels  that  we  agreed  to 
under  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  290  of  our  col- 
leagues are  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  cannot  wait  to  provide  some 
measure  of  relief  to  this  beleaguered 
Industry.  The  toll  textile  plant  clos- 
ings have  taken  on  the  hard  working 
citizens  of  my  district  has  been  noth- 
ing short  of  devastating. 

In  the  interest  of  responsible  legis- 
lating. I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
we  consider  this  legislation  on  its  own 
merits,  and  resist  the  impulse  to  have 
extraneous  trade  legislation  attached 
to  it.  The  modified  closed  rule  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
accomplish  that  objective.  Members  of 
the  House  will  have  an  up  or  down 
vote,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
send  an  unmistakably  clear  slgrial  to 
the  White  House  that  the  hemorrhage 
resulting  from  unchecked  textile  and 
apparel  Import  penetration  must  be 
stenuned.  Passage  of  this  bill  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule  and  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985. 

D  1055 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  passage  of  this  most  impor- 
tant trade  bill. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
1562.  I  am  pleased  that  at  last,  this  bill 
has  been  brought  to  the  House  floor 
for  debate  and  passage.  It  is  desperate- 
ly needed,  not  only  for  the  almost  2 
million  Americans  working  in  the  do- 
mestic textile  and  apparel  industry, 
but  also  because  it  means  the  Congress 
is  stepping  forward  with  relief  for 
AmericAn  industries  being  driven  out 
of  business  by  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices.  Such  congressional  action  is 
long  overdue,  but  we  are  now  respond- 
ing forcefully  at  long*  last. 

As  this  textile  bill  has  moved  for- 
ward in  the  House,  the  cries  of  those 
opposed  to  the  bill  fiave  Increased  to  a 
high  pitch.  We  are  bombarded  daily 
with  predictions  of  terrible  things  that 
will  descenrj  on  us  if  we  enact  this  bill 
into  law. 
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Now  I  am  no  expert  on  international 
trade,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
America  emerged  from  the  Second 
World  War  with  few  international 
trade  competitors  standing  out  there 
to  challenge  us.  Over  the  years  we 
have  opened  our  domestic  market  and 
we  have  exerted  every  effort  to  assist 
the  trading  nations  of  the  world  to  re- 
cover economically  and  expand  their 
export  markets.  Our  policy  has 
achieved  its  purpose. 

I  believe  that  we  must  now  proceed 
to  a  new  International  trading  ar- 
rangement because  America  can  no 
longer  afford  to  tolerate  our  trading 
partner's  unfair  trade  practices  which 
are  destroying  our  own  industries.  It  is 
now  time  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the 
book  of  American  trade  policy,  and 
the  theme  of  this  new  American  trade 
policy  must  be  fair  trade  with  the  in- 
terests of  American  industries  and 
American  workers  first. 

The  American  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry is  a  good  place  to  start  putting 
American  trading  interests  first.  This 
is  an  industry  employing  almost  2  mil- 
lion workers  found  In  all  50  States. 
That  is  more  workers  than  the  steel 
and  auto  assembly  industries  com- 
bined. And  this  Industry  is  going 
under,  in  my  judgment,  unless  we  step 
forward  to  save  it.  What  has  happened 
in  the  past  several  years  Is  frightening. 
Listen  to  a  few  facts: 

Since  1980.  annual  import  growth 
has  averaged  19  percent  There  has 
been  a  65  percent  surge  in  imports  in 
the  past  2  years.  300.000  Jobs  have 
been  lost  since  1979.  ImporUs  now  con- 
trol over  50  percent  of  the  American 
clothing  market.  Our  textile  and  ap- 
parel trade  deficit  now  stands  at  $16 
billion. 

This  bill  provides  a  lifeline  to  save 
our  textile  and  apparel  industry.  It 
will  limit  import  growth  to  the  growth 
of  the  domestic  market.  It  will  set  1985 
import  levels  where  they  would  be  if 
our  trade  agreements  had  been  prop- 
erly enforced.  It  allows  1  percent  per 
year  growth  for  major  exporting  coun- 
tries. It  allows  6  percent  p>er  year 
growth  for  leso  developed  countries.  It 
grants  favorable  trading  sUtus  to 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  countries  and  it 
excludes  Canada  and  European  Com- 
munity nations  from  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  radical  or  a 
dangerous  bill.  It  is,  however,  a  bill 
that  will  put  the  legitimate  trading  in- 
terests of  America  first.  And  it  will,  I 
believe,  save  the  American  textile  and 
apparel  industry  from  certain  destruc- 
-  tion. 

Let  us  step  forward  with  courage 
and  confidence  to  reform  our  outdated 
trading  practices.  Let  us  put  America 
first  in  this  effort.  Let  us  adopt  this 
rule  and  pass  this  most  important 
trade  bill. 


D  1105 
Mr.  Speaker,  years  after  World  War 
II,  I  was  in  the  Philippines.  I  was  told 
by  the  government  there: 

You  Americans  have  created  a  desperate 
situation  Internationally.  After  the  war  that 
you  won,  you  sent  your  American  dollars 
into  Japan  and  other  countries  and  built  up 
giant  industries,  and  they  are  now  taking 
away  from  those  Americans  who  fought  and 
died  lor  victory  their  economic  ability  to 
compete. 

And  that  is  so  true.  Take  Japan 
alone.  After  winning  the  war.  we  sent 
American  dollars  in  there  to  build  It 
up  economically  We  built  up  their  In- 
dusl)>  Not  only  did  we  do  that,  but 
we  opened  up  our  borders  for  them  to 
ship  their  goods  into  the  United 
States. 

That  Is  true  with  other  countries. 
We  ended  up  winning  the  war.  losing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave  Amer- 
icans, and  then  in  the  end  losing  it 
economically.  It  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

This  is  a  good  rule.  It  should  be 
adopted.  There  are  those  who  will  say 
that  it  is  a  budget-buster.  There  is  a 
waiver  of  the  Budget  Act.  But  the  only 
thing  that  it  does  is  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, when  It  becomes  la*,  the 
custom  duties  on  the  imports  enter:.'  g 
into  this  country.  Now,  who  can  object 
to  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  this  bill  when  it  Is  debated  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  iiiie  to  advise 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick]  that  I  have  five  more 
requests  for  lime,  and  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  time  to  them  at  any  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Teruiessee  [Mr.  QuiL- 
lxnI  has  consumed  7  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr  Derrick]. 

Mr.  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes,  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
only,  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr   Daniel], 

Mr  DANIEL.  Mr  Speaker,  like  our 
colleagues  who  are  sponsors  of  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act.  I  have  waited  long  for  this 
day. 

Unlike  most  of  our  colleagues,  I  am  a 
product  of  the  textile  industry  My 
three  decades  so  employed  spanned 
the  Great  Depression  and  World  War 
II. 

I  have  seen  feast  and  famine,  and  in 
my  later  years  as  an  executive  of  a 
textile  company.  I  sa*  the  havoc 
wrought  in  the  postwar  years,  as  first 
Japan,  then  other  nations,  primarily 
In  the  western  Pacific,  attacked  and 
penetrated  the  American  textile  Indus- 
try. 

At  first,  only  fabric  was  affected. 
The  imports  were  crude,  by  American 
standards,  and  their  only  virtue  was 
their  price. 


Times  have  changed;  they  stole  our 
designed  patterns,  formulas,  methods 
and  now  the  fabric  and  the  garments 
which  wash  our  shores  are  equal  to 
American-made  in  terms  of  quality 
and  of  style  And  still  their  price  is  an 
advanta(?p 

It  ma\  well  be  a^ked  why  a  majority 
of  Congress  is  exercised  about  this 
matter  Surely  we  would  want  to  see 
the  American  consumer  provided  with 
textiles  and  garments  at  the  best  e>os- 
sible  price. 

Regrettably,  that  is  not  the  whole 
story— not  by  a  long  shot.  There  is  far 
more  at  stake  today  than  the  price  of 
a  shirt. 

There  Is  a  more  than  ample  signifi- 
cance to  the  national  economy  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  textile  industry,  a 
significance  which  relates  directly  to 
the  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  Nation. 

The  best  hardware  in  the  world  will 
do  us  no  good  at  all,  if  we  have  lost 
our  capability  to  clothe  and  shelter 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the 
military  forces.  And  if  no  action  Is 
taken,  it  Is  not  farfetched  to  say  that 
we  will  lose  our  capacity  to  meet  one 
of  life's  three  basic  needs. 

Employers  in  the  textile  and  apparel 
Industries  have  not  stood  idle  while 
their  markets  have  been  stolen  away. 
They  have  sought  to  improve  efficien- 
cy and  to  modernize  in  every  conceiva- 
ble way,  and  to  the  tune  of  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year  have  upgraded  their 
products  and  their  methods 

Employees  have  made  enormous 
concessions,  in  a  brave  and  fruitless 
effort  to  reUln  their  places  in  the 
work  force. 

All  this  has  been  to  no  avail,  in  the 
face  of  competition  engendered  and 
protected  by  governments  bent  on  de- 
struction of  this  segment  of  American 
industry. 

Right  here,  I  would  like  to  share 
With  you  some  estimates  provided  by 
Data  Resources,  Inc.,  a  nationally  re- 
spected firm 

An  aruiual  15-percent  Increase  in 
textiles  and  apparel  will,  by  1990. 
translate  to  a  job  loss  of  almost  1  mil- 
lion and  a  loss  of  supporting  Jobs 
almost  as  high. 

Forty  billion  dollars  will  be  lost  In 
the  GNP  The  Federal  deficit  will  In- 
crease by  $24  billion,  and  the  trade 
deficit  will  rise  by  $21  billion. 

The  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment views  the  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustries as  expendable,  in  its  efforts  to 
woo  Third  World  countries,  and  it  has 
been  a  courtship  which  has  failed  mis- 
erably. 

I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  more 
hypocritical  or  tragic  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  have  thus 
far  refused  to  take  action  regarding 
textiles  and  apparel  For  these  indus- 
tries employ  large  numbers  of  women 
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and  blacks,  two  groups  both  branches 
of  Government  profess  to  support. 

Yet  by  their  actions — or  Inaction— 
they  would  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
their  jobs  from  these  two  groups  who 
are  stniBgllng  to  hang  on  to  a  foothold 
on  the  eronomic  ladder. 

Textile  and  apparel  industries  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  pros- 
pered enormously,  at  the  expense  of 
American  workers,  but  their  govern- 
ments are  no  more  friendly  to  our  in- 
terests today  than  they  were  20  years 
ago. 

For  yean,  the  United  States,  by 
maintaining  the  only  truly  free 
market,  has  t)een  the  engine  which 
has  pulled  the  rest  of  the  world  into 
an  era  of  prosperity.  The  rest  of  the 
world  must  now  accept  the  fact  that, 
should  this  engine  become  exhausted, 
there  Is  no  way  for  them  to  go  but 
backward. 

It  is  in  the  world's  Interest  that  our 
economy  nof  be  strained  beyond  its 
means  by  destroying  Its  Industrial  ca- 
pability. Yet  It  asks  too  much  to  seek 
restraint  on  their  exports,  when  we 
seem  so  unwilling  to  impose  that  re- 
straint ourselves. 

It  Is  long  past  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  what  It  can  do  and 
must  do  to  see  that  these  industries  do 
not  disappear  forever  from  the  indus- 
trial landscape. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Walxeh]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlemai  very  much  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  whatever  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
whatever  the  merits  of  this  rule,  the 
fact  is  that  this  rule  is  a  budget- 
buster.  Now  If  this  were  the  only  rule 
that  were  a  budget-buster,  maybe  all 
these  explanations  would  be  fine,  but 
virtually  every  rule  that  comes  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee  these  days  busts 
the  budget.  Every  rule  that  we  have 
had  on  this  floor— save  one.  I  think- 
since  we  came  back  from  our  August 
recess  hEis  had  a  provision  in  It  to  bust 
the  budget. 

This  one  Is  a  major  budget-buster. 
This  waives  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act.  That  is  the  section  that  deals 
with  new  budget  authority,  new  spend- 
ing authority,  and  revenue  collection. 
The  total  budget- busting  authority  in- 
cluded in  this  particular  rule  Is  some- 
thing on  the  order,  I  am  told  by  the 
committer- report,  of  $2  billion. 

We  are  talking  about  a  major  breach 
of  the  budget  here.  If  people  wonder 
why  some  of  us  think  that  we  have  to 
go  to  a  Gramm-Mack  approach  to  try 
to  get  control  of  the  budget,  here  is  a 
good  example.  We  simply  cannot  live 
within  our  own  budget.  Why  have 
budgets  gone  from  $177  billion  to  $192 
billion?  Because  we  overspend.  We 
spend  too  much  money. 


This  rule  Is  a  good  example.  We  are 
going  to  bust  the  budget  with  this 
rule.  Everybody  who  votes  for  this 
rule  is  voting  for  a  rule  to  bust  the 
budget.  This  Is  a  budget-busting  rule 
And  so.  therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  "no"  vote  will  at  least  send  a  signal 
that  we  are  tired  of  having  the  budget 
busted  each  and  every  time  that  the 
Rules  Committee  comes  cut. 

The  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee  ought  to  get  to- 
gether one  of  these  days  and  talk  to 
each  other.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  a  budget:  the  Rules  Committee 
simply  says  that  It  Is  not  effective  and 
not  operative  on  every  rule  that  they 
pass. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  Just  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  Is  looking  at  the  nega- 
tive side  of  this  bill.  The  gentleman  is 
right;  there  is  a  loss  In  1988.  for  exam 
pie.  of  $381  million  because  of  the  lack 
of  customs  receipts,  but  also,  because 
of  the  increase  in  Jobs  in  that  particu- 
lar year,  there  is  a  $30  billion  addition- 
al cut  in  the  budget  deficit,  so  that 
comes  out  to  something  like  a  $29.7 
billion  Increase. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jen- 
kins]. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk 
about  what  this  costs  in  terms  of  the 
budget.  I.  like  the  gentleman,  have 
done  some  research  to  find  out  what  It 
has  cost  the  Treasury  In  unemploy- 
ment with  all  the  thousands  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  we  have  lost  in  these  tex 
tile  areas,  in  the  plants  that  have 
closed  in  my  district  and  all  across  the 
country.  It  cuts  both  ways  We  have 
lost  all  these  Jobs.  It  has  cost  us  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money,  and  on 
top  of  that  there  Is  the  human  suffer- 
ing that  is  caused  t>ecause  of  the  loss 
of  these  Jobs.  So  let  us  look  at  the 
whole  picture.  Let  us  not  get  complete- 
ly off  the  track. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  discuss  this  bill  because  it 
Is  probably  the  only  trade  bill  we  will 
get  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

For  8  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade.  I  have  served 
under  two  administrations,  one  Repub 
llcan  and  one  Democratic.  I  under 
stand  the  makeup  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee, and  I  understand  the 
makeup  of  the  bureaucrats  down  in 
the  executive  branch.  I  want  to  talk 


today  about  reality.  This  is  the  only 
opportunity  we  will  have  to  act  if  we 
«ant  a  level  playing  field.  If  we  want 
fair  trade,  this  Is  our  opportunity  to 
vote  for  that. 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  2  million 
employees  In  49  States  in  an  Industry 
that  Is  bigger  than  steel  and  automo 
biles  combined.  This  is  no  small  Indus 
try.  And  I  am  speaking  also  on  behalf 
of  industry  beyond  textiles  and 
beyond  apparel. 
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I  am  speaking  for  all  domestic  indus- 
try. For  the  8  years  that  I  have  served 
on  the  Trade  Subcommittee  I  have 
been  America's  industrial  base  eroded. 

You  can  look  at  steel,  automobiles, 
machine  tools,  televisions,  pork, 
cotton,  now  on  the  way  out.  every- 
thing across  the  board  This  commit- 
tee and  this  Congress  Is  the  only 
avenue  of  relief,  because  you  can 
engage  In  dialog  from  now  to  eternity 
and  you  will  get  no  relief. 

If  there  is  any  message  that  is  going 
to  be  sent  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  White  House.  It  will  have  to 
come  from  this  floor  today. 

So  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
show  you  exactly  what  has  happened. 

Back  In  1980  when  the  European 
Community.  Canada,  and  Japan  saw 
th/e  onslaught  coming  from  the  devel- 
odlng  countries.  They  recognized  that 
tfte  developing  countries  had  problems 
trying  to  get  hard  dollars  to  make  In- 
terest payments  on  debt.  They  t)egan 
to  restrict  their  marketplace.  They 
have  not  taken  an  increase,  the  devel- 
oped countries.  Japan  has  not.  Canada 
has  not.  The  European  Community 
has  not.  These  charts  will  show  that 
those  levels  have  been  constant  except 
for  America. 

This  Nation  has  said  not  only  will  we 
accept  our  b '.rden.  but  we  will  take 
the  burden  for  Europe.  We  will  take 
the  burden  for  Canada  We  will  take 
the  burden  for  Japan  And  today  as  a 
result  of  that  policy.  65  percent,  as 
you  can  see  from  trls  chart,  of  every 
piece  of  clothing  manufactured  by 
every  developing  country  in  the  world 
finds  Its  way  into  our  marketplace. 

Now,  we  can  take  some  of  the 
burden,  but  we  cannot  take  It  all;  and 
It  Is  not  because  of  the  high  value  of 
the  dollar. 

I  want  you  to  look  at  the  chart  on 
the  far  right.  During  the  same  period 
of  time,  1981-84,  the  average  percent- 
age rate  in  the  exchange  rate  with 
these  countries  and  most  of  the  coun- 
tries we  are  getting  our  exports  from 
has  been  less  than  5  percent.  During 
that  same  time  we  have  Malaysia  in 
creasing  its  exports  In  apparel  226  per 
cent.  We  have  all  of  them  in  the 
double-digit  figures. 

Well.  ir.  is  time  for  this  House  to 
speak  out  for  domestic  Industry.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  say  we  can  take  a  rea 
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sonable  increase,  but  if  we  are  to  have 
stability  In  our  markets,  we  caruiol 
take  It  all  unless  you  want  to  wreck 
the  entire  Industry  By  your  vote,  you 
win  decide  this  today;  unless  you  want 
to  simply  say  "I  believe  that  all  of  us 
can  jell  hamburgers  to  each  other  and 
we  do  not  need  a  basic  industry." 

I  know  that  there  are  many  figures 
floating  around,  some  erroneous.  I 
want  to  explain  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  ordeal  that  these  co- 
sponsors  have  had  in  even  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  House  floor  Do  you  re 
allze  that  I  had  to  agree,  and  I  did.  In 
order  to  get  the  bill  to  the  House 
floor,  that  I  could  not  even  make  a 
technical  amendment.  I  had  to  bring  it 
Just  as  it  was  written  without  any 
Input  from  Einyone.  Why^  Simply  be- 
cause the  opponents  of  this  bill  felt 
that  they  could  flake  off  a  few  sup- 
porters for  little  insignificant  parts  of 
the  bill.  But  that  Is  what  I  have  had  to 
do.  I  have  had  to  do  that  on  behalf  of 
all  the  Members  who  are  trying  to 
pass  this  legislation. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  whatever  happens  today.  I  want 
you  to  go  back  Into  your  districts  and  I 
want  you  to  talk  to  the  working 
people.  I  want  you  to  talk  to  those 
people,  whether  they  work  in  textiles 
or  steel  or  automobiles  or  coal  or 
copper.  We  are  losing  them  all.  I  want 
you  to  say  to  that  worker,  Yes.  I 
know  you  are  having  a  hard  time.  I 
know  your  job  is  in  jeopardy  and  you 
will  probably  be  on  unemployment  If 
you  are  not  already.  But.  you  see.  It  is 
Important  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  low  unemploy 
ment  in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
You  see.  that  is  the  reason  I  couldn't 
support  you.  That's  the  reason.  You 
see.  I  have  to  look  after  the  Thallands 
and  the  Slngapores.  I  have  to  look 
after  all  these  other  countries  of  the 
world.  In  addition  to  all  that,  we  have 
to  spend  $16  billion,  $18  billion  a  year 
In  getting  then  Into  the  business  of 
competing  with  basic  industry."  Is 
that  what  you  Intend  to  say? 

I  say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  this  Is  a 
more  serious  matter  than  most  people 
acknowledge. 

Consumer  cost,  that  will  be  ad 
dressed  in  a  few  moments,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  If  you  pass  this  bill  intact, 
if  It  Is  not  changed  by  the  Senate  by 
one  word  or  one  comma,  and  if  It  is 
signed  Into  law,  the  foreign  countries 
will  still  have  40  percent  of  our  mar- 
ketplace in  textiles  and  apparel.  Is 
that  generous  enough? 

Not  only  that,  but  this  bill  would 
permit  their  share  to  grow  each  year. 
Are  we  being  so  terrible  to  these  for 
elgn  countries? 

I  have  a  responsibility  to  my  people. 
I  do  not  have  the  largest  textile  dis- 
trict In  the  NatloD-  It  is  fast  going 
away,  but  It  Is  Important. 

Consumer  cost— this  Is  the  biggest 
farce  in  the  world.  This  week.  I  sent 


down  to  a  department  store  and  pur- 
chased from  the  same  shelf  these  two 
towels,  one  made  in  China  and  one 
made  in  the  United  States  The  origi 
nal  price  was  $3.49  for  the  one  from 
China.  $3.49  cents  for  the  one  made  in 
the  United  States;  discounted,  $2.49 
for  the  one  from  China,  $2  49  for  the 
one  made  in  this  country  The  identi- 
cal price  for  the  washcloths.  They 
were  marked  down  exactly  the  same. 
It  makes  no  difference  where  it  Is 
made,  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  the 
same.  It  is  a  fallacious  argument  that 
the  consumer  is  going  to  pay  more  for, 
domestic  goods, 

I  will  tell  you  who  Is  going  to  get 
hurl  by  this  bill.  It  will  be  the  import- 
ers. It  will  be  those  droves  of  import- 
ers that  have  been  swarming  on  this 
Hill.  Every  lobbyist  in  toun  that  has 
not  been  employed  by  an  importer  has 
not  been  looking  for  a  job.  because 
they  are  all  over  this  Hill, 

You  can  say  today  with  your  vote- 
either  I  Eun  going  to  vote  with  those 
importers  who  are  distorting  the  facts, 
or  I  am  going  to  vote  for  basic  indus- 
try. That  Is  the  bottom  line.  Do  not  go 
back  home  to  your  districts  and  say. 
Yes.  I'm  for  fair  trade.  I'm  for  a  level 
playing  field.  "  because  I  hope  some- 
body will  point  out  that  your  vote  did 
not  correspond  with  your  speech. 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr,  Broyhill]  who 
cosponsored  this  measure  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Jew- 
Mr  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Termessee 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

We  want  to  jom  hi  strong  support  of 
this  legislation. 

I  want  to  Just  take  a  moment,  and  I 
wish  we  did  have  a  lot  more  time  on 
this  bill,  but  I  wanted  to  address  one 
or  two  points  that  have  been  brought 
up  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill  as 
they  have  been  undertaking  a  frenzied 
effort  to  defeat  this  bill,  a  bill  that  is 
sponsored  by  over  290  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives,  which 
should  indicate  the  strong  and  broad 
support  that  this  bill  has. 

One  of  the  charges  that  the  oppo 
nents  are  leveling  at  this  bill  is  that 
this  is  already  a  protected  industry, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  protected  in- 
diistries  In  the  United  States 

Well.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  argument 
just  does  not  fly  In  the  face  of  the 
facts.  In  fact,  that  argument  falls  with 
a  thud.  Imports  of  textiles  and  apparel 
have  been  increasing  at  an  astronomi- 
cal rate  over  the  last  4  or  5  years  In 
fact,  imports  into  the  United  States 
account  for  50  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  that  Is  in  apparel  and  with  all 
the  agreements  that  are  in  place  im 
ports  went  up  32  percent  in  1984  and 
25  percent  In  1983. 

Another  fact  is  that  the  big  five  ex- 
porters control  the  lion's  share  of  the 


U.S.  domestic  market  at  the  expense 

of  the  developing  countries  who  are 
supposed  to  benefit  from  the  program 
that  was  put  into  effect  back  in  1981; 
so  simply  stated,  the  agreements  are 
not  working, 

Mr  GIBBONS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROYHILL  Yes, 

Mr,  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr  Broyhilx]  that  I 
hate  to  ri.se  and  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  some  of  these  statistics, 
but  these  are  figures  I  am  quoting  now 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  Is  headed  by  Mr  Baldhge.  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect  and  who  is 
a  staunch  member  of  the  gentleman's 
political  party. 

Now.  by  dollar  volume,  the  apparel 
imports  last  year  as  a  percent  of 
market  share  were  20  6  percent  of  the 
market  share,  not  50  percent, 

B>  square  yard  equivalence,  they 
were  33  percent,  not  50  percent, 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless  I  can  get  some  more  lime.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  able  to  yield  further, 

Mr  GIBBONS  Well.  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  all  the  lime  1  have  got.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain Mr   Baldrige's  figures 

Mr  BROYHILL  I  think  that  any 
sur\ey  that  the  gentleman  has  of  any 
retail  shelf  will  show  you  that  over 
half  the  apparel  that  are  on  the  retail 
shelves  are  coming  from  overseas.  I 
have  made  my  own  spot  checks,  I  have 
had  other  people  do  them  The  textile 
industry  has  commissioned  studies  of 
this  kind  and  it  is  a  fact  that  over  half 
of  the  apparel  that  is  offered  to  the 
American  market  today  is  coming 
from  overseas, 

Mr  GIBBONS,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr,  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  time  on  this 
side  Mas  been  allocated, 

Pe-haps  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  could  yield  some  time, 

Mr  BROYHILL  We  do  not  have 
anv  more  time 

Mr  GIBBONS.  All  right.  I  thank 
the  gentleman, 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I 
caruiol  yield  any  more  at  this  point 

On  the  average  of  one  textile  or  ap- 
parel plant  has  closed  on  the  average 
of  once  every  11  days  in  the  Carolinas 
alone  in  the  past  4  years  The  gentle- 
man from  South  Caroana  can  attest  to 
that 

Now,  that  certainly  is  sad  and  bad 
economic  news  to  that  section  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  also  happening  all 
across  this  country.  The  agreements 
are  not  working.  They  are  full  of  loop- 
holes. We  have  fraud,  mislabeling  of 
products.  In  fact,  it  was  rather  humor- 
ous that  the  garment  that  was  sent 
around  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill. 
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saying  that  the  textile  bill  gets  Amer 
ica  by  ihe  seat  of  the  pants,  I  checked 
and  found  that  they  were  not  even  la 
beled  properly  according  to  the  law 
that  we  passed  last  year,  the  labeling 
law.  I  could  find  no  label  in  here  as  to 
where  they  are  manufactured.  I  think 
that  is  interesting 

We  have  the  problem  of  transship- 
ments; that  is.  countries  shipping 
through  other  countries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time  he 
did  allow  me 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1V4 
minutes  to  the  gentlwoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Kaptur) 
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Ms.  KAPTVR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  as  the  House  de- 
bates this  important  trade  legislation, 
studies,  data,  facts  and  statLstics  will 
be  flying  around  thLs  Chamber  like 
footballs  at  a  Dolphins  49t'rs  game. 
However,  to  paraphrase  Disraeli,  there 
are  lies  and  then  there  are  statistics. 
The  figure  that  really  counts  is  the 
one  at  the  txjttom  line. 

Many  would  have  us  believe  that  it 
is  somehow  good  to  allow  foreign  im- 
ports to  destroy  a  great  American  in- 
dustry and  rob  thousands  of  hard- 
working American5  of  their  Jobs.  The 
reason  that  Is  most  often  given  to  Jus- 
vtlfy  this  hardship  is  that  the  consumer 
will  benefit.  Let  us  just  see  who  is  ben 
efltlng  off  the  backs  of  American 
workers. 

These  four  identical  shirts  at  Identi- 
cal prices  were  purchased  here  In 
Washington  at  a  major  department 
store.  Who  Is  fooling  whom?  At  $18 
apiece,  whether  they  are  made  in 
Guiana.  Colombia.  Hong  Kong,  or  the 
United  States,  they  are  all  $18. 

These,  children's  sleepwear.  were 
purchased  here  In  the  District,  one 
made  in  the  United  States,  one  made 
in  Santa  Lucia  in  Central  and  South 
Anierica.  They  are  both  $7.99.  So  who 
is  fooling  whom? 

Let  us  pass  this  rule  and  pass  H.R. 
1562.  Let  us  send  a  message  to  other 
countries  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, or  at  least  this  part  of  it.  is 
ready  to  stand  up  and  defend  Ameri- 
can workers.  American  businesses,  and 
the  American  economy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick] 
that  he  has  5  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Quillem]  has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiela 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texc^  [Mr  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  really  hate  to  Inter- 
rupt such  an  exciting  debate  on  the 
bill,  but  I  rise  to  debat*'  the  rule.  Un 
happily,  I  must  oppose  the  rule  and  1 
do  this  despite  the  enormous  respect  I 
have  for  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  In  general,  and  In  particu- 
lar the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  for 
whom  !  have  the  greatest  resp>ect. 

I  would  lllie  to  return  to  a  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker  1  made  earlier  We  are 
again  busting  the  budget  by  waiving 
the  Budget  Act.  We  do  this  all  the 
time  In  this  body.  We  go  through  an 
agonizing  process  In  this  House  to 
create  a  budget.  Certainly  our  memo- 
ries are  not  so  short  that  we  do  not 
recall  the  difficulties  we  had  during 
the  summer  months  to  come  up  with  a 
budget,  and  predictably,  we  come  on 
the  floor  with  bill  after  bill  after  bUl 
that  waives  the  Budget  Act. 

The  American  people  understand 
this.  I  would  like  to  reflect  on  a  discus- 
sion I  had  with  a  famous  American 
named  Paul  N.  Rosensteln  Rodan  As 
we  were  discussing  this  process  of 
building  a  budget  on  one  hand,  walv 
Ing  the  budget  on  the  other  hand.  £ind 
then  taking  each  appropriation  bill 
separately.  Mr.  Rosensteln-Rodan  said 
to  me,  I  think,  a  very  telling  truth; 
"Judging  each  separate  appropriation 
on  its  separate  merits  Is  a  perefect  for- 
mula for  not  thinking." 

That,  ladles  and  gentleman,  is  what 
we  continue   to  do   here.   I   feel   very 
strongly  that  we  must  control  Govern 
ment  spending.  That  Is,  of  course,  why 

1  am  so  much  In  favor  of  the  Oramm- 
Mack  effort  which  we  will  soon  consid- 
er. Since  we  have  not  yet  tichieved  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation.  I  am  afraid 
that  today  I  will  feel  compelled  to  ask 
for  a  recorded  vote  so  we  can  see  who 
among  thr  Members  of  this  Chamber 
are  again  willing  to  break  the  budget 
with  this  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr    Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frenzel] 

Mr  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  t>ecause  I  was  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  Geor 
gla  [Mr.  Jenkins]  described  I  would, 
however,  describe  It  somewhat  differ- 
ently. He  described  it  as  an  agreement 
forced  on  him  which  prevented  his 
tiny  minority  group  of  300  sponsors 
from  exercising  tu  will 

May  I  say  that  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  gave  up  a  great  deal  more.  Had  we 
voted  for  the  Gephardt  amendment  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M.^ans, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would 
have  brought  a  dead  txxly  to  the  floor 
But  in  accordance  with  our  agreement, 
we  voted  against  It  so  that  he  could 
bring  his  bill  out  in  mint  condition 
under  the  closed  rule. 

I  support  the  rule  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  will  give  up  $2W  billion 


of  customs  duty  revenue  over  the  next 
6  years,  at  a  time  when  we  are  in  fiscal 
disrepair  The  bill  is  clearly  a  budget 
busier  ILs  fiscal  impact  alone  Is 
enough  to  warrant  a  no  vote  on  H.R. 
1562  ^JT^ 

With  respect  to  the  Jot>s.  Mr  Speak 
er.  I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  consider  that  36  States  will  lose 
Jobs  under  this  bill,  while  only  5  will 
gain  them  I  hope  the  Members  will 
underoL^ind  that  for  each  apparel  Job 
allegedly  saved,  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers will  be  $66. COO.  and  for  each 
textile  Job  allegedly  saved.  $27,000. 

I  hope  the  pv?ople  will  understand 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr  Gibbons],  who  pointed 
out  that  total  Import  penetration  In 
textile  mill  produrt.s  and  apparel  In 
dollars  for  the  first  6  months  of  1985 
was  15  pK-rcent  of  the  market.  H  c>er- 
cent  In  1984.  21  percent  In  apparel  and 
6.7  in  textile  mill  products. 

So  this  very  highly  protected  indus- 
try whose  tariffs  are  five  limes  what 
the  average  tariff  on  all  other  goods  in 
the  United  Stales  is.  has  less  Import 
penetration  than  many  of  the  basic  in- 
dustries of  this  country  The  only 
thing  different  about  textiles  is  that  it 
has  been  one  industry  that  this  Con- 
gress has  seen  'it  to  protect,  reprotect, 
and  overprolecl  Its  response  has  in- 
variably been  to  ask  for  more. 

Pass  the  rule  and  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker  this  Is  a  historic  occa- 
sion that  we  are  faced  with  today.  The 
tide  of  protectionism  has  finally 
reached  the  floor  of  this  t)ody.  There 
have  been  more  than  300  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  deal  In  some  way 
with  protectionism  for  one  Industry  or 
another  with  trade. 

Today  we  face  the  first  wave  of  that 
with  H.R.  1562  which  addresses  this 
problem  that  exists  for  many  indus- 
tries in  the  United*  Slates,  addresses  it 
for  the  textile  industry.  So  we  have 
come  truly  to  a  watershed  in  this 
body.  Do  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
slow  and  the  Incremental  progress 
that  we  have  made  over  the  last  50 
years  in  this  country  toward  more 
open  markets,  toward  more  trade, 
toward  a  historic  amount  of  prosperity 
in  this  world''  Do  we  return  to  the  era 
of  the  Smoot  Hawiey  Tariff  Act  of  the 
1930's,  an  era  that  launched  an  endless 
round  of  retaliation,  and  now  J  think 
most  economists  today  would  agree 
was  instrumental  In  turning  what 
might  have  been  a  small  recession  into 
a  very  major  depression,  the  deepest 
depression  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try? 

There  are  many  obj'vtlonable  as- 
pects of  this  legislation,  but  perhaps 
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the  worst  is  the  fact  that  at  a  lime  of 
legitimate  concern  about  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit,  this  legislation  is  a  viola- 
tion of  existing  trade  agreements.  Is 
this  really  the  message  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  wants  to  send  to 
the  rest  of  the  world? 

What  we  are  .saying  here  today  if 
this  bill  Is  approved  Is  that  we  will  pro 
tect  ourselves  regardless  of  the  merits 
of  the  argument  and  that  we  will  vio- 
late agreements  to  which  we  are  a 
party  in  order  to  do  so.  There  are 
some  adverse  effects  of  H.R.  1562 
which  would  be  true  of  any  piece  of 
protectionist  legislation,  whether  it  Is 
textiles  or  apparel,  steel  or  automo- 
bile, or,  yes,  the  cop[>er  Industry  which 
Is  so  imp>ortant  in  my  own  part  of  the 
country. 

Any  time  tariffs  are  Increased  and 
quotas  are  decreased,  prices  to  the 
consumer  are  going  to  be  increased, 
and  we  have  seen  that  witn  the  auto- 
mobile legislation  that  has  been  in 
effect  t>efore.  either  directly  by  adding 
a  tariff  to  the  cost  of  the  item  or  indi 
rectly  through  decreased  competition. 
It  has  t>een  estimated  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  cost  to  consumers 
could  be  as  much  as  $14  billion  a  year 

Any  protectionist  measure  that  is 
enacted  into  law  is  going  to  invite  re- 
taliation from  our  trading  partners.  It 
was  not  very  long  ago,  m  1983  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  Chinese  l)oy- 
cotted  American  cotton,  soybeans,  syn 
thetic  fibers  and  cut  their  purchases 
of  American  grain  in  response  to  the 
unilateral  restraints  that  we  put  on 
textile  imports. 

We  Just  completed  our  work  2  days 
ago  on  ihe  farm  bill,  an  attempt  to 
help  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  Do  we  really  want  to 
leave  our  farmers  vulnerable  to  fur- 
ther ecc«iomic  damage  by  passing  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation?  I  have 
listened  to  the  Eu-guments  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  them  and  I  understand  the  prob 
lems  of  their  Industry.  Just  as  my  own 
industry  in  my  part  of  the  country 
faces  these  problem^ 

Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  we  had  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Singapore  who  addressed  us.  I 
hope  that  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
had  a  chance,  if  they  were  not  here,  to 
read  the  remarks  that  he  addressed  to 
us. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Coble). 

Mr.  COBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  today 
about  this  being  a  budget  buster;  if  we 
do  not  support  this  bill  it  will  be  a  Job 
buster.  Many  who  oppose  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  comfortably  and 
conveniently  rely  upon  the  term  free 
trade."  The  concept  of  free  trade  is  an 
important  and  laudable  one.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  but  it  is  one  that  simply 


does  not  exist  in  international  trade.  It 
exists  only  in  theory  in  economic  text- 
books. 
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There  Is  no  free  trade.  Otherwise  we 
would  not  have  to  he  here. 

Now  this  bill  does  not  provide  for 
the  construction  of  barriers  and  walls 
around  our  boundaries  What  we  are 
simply  trying  to  do  is  control  the 
growth  of  imports  Voluntary  restraint 
may  well  be  an  alternative,  but  we  are 
talking  at)out  domestic  Jobs,  we  are 
talking  about  American  jobs. 

If  we  have  the  alternative  to  protect 
Taiwanese  Jobs,  or  Chinese  jobs,  or 
Korean  jobs,  or  American  Jobs,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  opt  for  the  latter,  and  this 
is  the  time  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILJ.£R  of  Washington  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
H.R  1562  There  are  many  reasons 
why  I  oppose  this  bill— regional  self-in- 
terest, the  lessons  of  history,  sound  ec- 
onomics, national  security.  But  all 
these  reasons  can  t)e  summed  up  by 
simply  staling  that  this  is  bad  legisla- 
tion—bad for  my  own  district,  bad  for 
my  owTi  State  of  Washington,  and  bad 
for  our  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  sends  lots  of 
messages.  But  the  messages  are  not 
what  the  sponsors  intend 

Listen  to  the  message  the  bill  sends 
to  American  workers;  'We  will  save 
your  textile  Job  in  South  Carolina,  but 
we  will  take  away  your  port  Job  in 
Florida  or  California  '  In  the  long  run, 
this  bill  will  cost  more  jot>s  than  It 
saves.  It  will  save  Jobs  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  lose  Jobs  across  our  Nation 
in  retailing,  shipping,  and  exporting 
sectors  such  as  agriculture  and  high 
tech.  This  bill  does  not  reduce  unem 
ploymenl;  this  bill  just  transfers  It. 

Listen  to  the  message  this  bill  sends 
to  American  consumers;  "We  won't  cut 
the  budget  deficit  and  lower  the  dol- 
lar's value  to  correct  our  trade  prob- 
lems, so  we're  going  to  raise  your 
clothing  prices. ■■  For  each  job  'saved." 
American  consumers  will  pay  at  least 
$70,000  in  higher  prices;  some  esti- 
mates go  much  higher  And  this  is  so 
that  an  Industry  that  has  almost  80 
percent  of  our  market  can  recapture 
the  20  percent  that  gives  the  American 
consumer  a  choice  In  goods  and  prices. 

Listen  to  the  message  this  bill  sends 
to  American  businesses  We  want  you 
to  sell  your  soybeans  and  cotton,  your 
planes  and  computers,  but  we  are 
going  to  take  away  the  opportunity  to 
trade  your  goods  for  the  currency  and 
goods  your  customers  want  to  give  In 
return.  " 

Listen  to  the  message  this  bill  sends 
our  trading  partners.  To  China;  'We 
want  you  to  buy  our  manufactured 
goods  and  farm  produce— but  we're 
not   going  to  let  you  send   us  your 


major  export."  To  Taiwan  and  Thai 
land:  "You've  t)een  loyal  allies  who 
have  kept  your  commitments  to  us. 
but  we're  going  to  unilaterally  break 
our  agreements  with  you  to  slash  your 
trade"  To  Brazil:  We  want  you  to 
honor  your  debt  obligations  to  us.  but 
well  make  it  harder  by  not  honoring 
our  trade  obligations  to  you  '  To  all 
Asian  nations  and  to  Brazil:  "We  want 
your  markets,  but  when  tt  comes  to 
textiles,  were  gomg  to  pick  on  you. 
not  on  the  Europearis,  even  though 
their  textile  exports  to  us  have  recent- 
ly grown  more  than  yours  To  the 
free  world,  whose  security  we  care 
about:  The  industry  that  is  most  cru- 
cial to  our  national  security— the  in- 
dustry that  we  are  going  to  place  the 
highest  tariffs  and  lowest  quotes  pn. 
the  H^uslry  that  we  are  going  to 
break  multilateral  and  bilateral  agree- 
ments for  IS  Textiles:' 

And  last,  listen  to  the  message  this 
bill  sends  to  economists  and  hostor- 
ians;  "We  didn't  follow  your  advice 
against  erecting  trade  walls  in  1930 
when  we  passed  Smool-Hawiey.  and 
we're  going  to  start  repeating  the 
same  m^takes  all  over  again 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  sends  the 
wrong  messages  at  the  wrong  time.  It 
is  bad  legislation  for  our  national  and 
international  interests  It  is  bad  legis- 
lation for  the  whole  country.  We 
should  vote  it  down 

Mr  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  IVi 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Alexakber], 

Mr  ALEXANDER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  appreciate  the 
leadership  he  has  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress tmd  to  the  Nation  in  helping 
bring  this  important  bill  to  the  floor 
for  consideration. 

In  my  hometown  of  Osceola  AR. 
last  year,  two  textile  mills  closed  and 
we  lost  about  900  jot)s  The  impact  of 
that  job  loss  on  my  hometown  was  to 
lose  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
gross  revenues  for  Main  Street  in  that 
city.  The  impact  was  overwhelming. 

We  fvre  here  today  not  to  respond  in 
a  protectionist  mode,  but  to  send  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  mes- 
sage, a  message  that  we.  m  Congress, 
want  him  to  reinforce  the  principle  of 
free  trade  with  our  demands  for  fair 
trade  We  are  saying  to  President 
Reagan  that  we  insist  that  he  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Act 
of  1981  and  the  general  authority 
granted  by  the  Congress  in  1936  This 
is  the  same  problem  we  have  with  the 
American  footwear  industry  which  is 
under  assault  from  imports.  Like  tex- 
tiles, footwear  needs  relief  through 
Presidential  enforcement  of  existing 
statutes.  Legislation  on  behalf  of  foot- 
wear being  considered  in  the  Senate  is 
Intended  to  send  that  same  message. 

We  are  asking  the  President  to  add 
to  the  equation  of  free  trade  the  com- 
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ponent  of  fair  trade.  Textiles  and  foot- 
wear are  a  good  first  place  to  start. 

A  moment  ago,  a  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  marvelous  address  delivered 
yesterday  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Singapore. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  ^r.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  this  aftefpeon  was  bom  out 
of  frustration.  It  was  bom  out  of  the 
frustration  that  there  were  900  Jobs 
lost  in  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  jobs  that 
are  lost  across  this  country. 

I  signed  on  to  this  bill  as  a  cosponsor 
out  of  fnistration  at  what  Ls  happen- 
ing to  American  Jobs.  But  I  believe, 
after  further  reflection,  after  particu- 
larly listening  to  the  fine  speech  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  that 
was  presented  in  this  Chamber  yester- 
day, that  this  frustration  is  the  wrong 
way  to  go.  that  the  message  that  we 
would  be  sending  would  not  be  to  the 
White  House  but  would  be  to  Japan. 
And  that  message  to  Japan  would  be 
that  we  are  no  longer  going  to  fight 
their  protectionism,  but  we  are  going 
to  Join  with  you  by  throwing  up  pro- 
tectionism ourselves. 

Yes,  there  are  things  that  we  must 
do.  We  must  speak  to  Japan  and  we 
must  be  tough  with  those  trading 
partners  who  close  their  mau'kets  to 
our  goods.  But  for  us  to  Join  them  in  a 
wave  of  protectionism.  I  t)elieve.  will 
lose  us  more  Jobs  than  we  would  save 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  Lloyd  1. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repre- 
sent an  agricultufal  State  and.  yet. 
one  that  has  seen  Jnnovative  undertak- 
ings with  foreign  concerns.  But  it  is  a 
State  that  has  been  wracked  by  im- 
ports. Coal,  steel,  cast  Iron,  chemi- 
cals—all have  lost  ground  and  now  tex- 
tiles and  apparels  are  being  gradually 
eliminated.  For  the  last  2  years,  im- 
ports have  doubled  since  1980.  More 
than  100.000  workers  lost  their  Jobs 
last  year,  5,600  in  my  home  of  Chatta- 
nooga alone  over  10  years.  At  the  same 
time,  some  $2  billion  a  year  has  been 
invested  In  modernization.  Our  textile 
and  apparel  industry  can  compete  one 
on  one  with  any  foreign  manufacturer 
But  it  can't  compete  against  foreign 
governments  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  to  try  to  measure  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  American  textile  workers. 
These  workers.  Mr,  Speaker,  have  no 
budget  to  bust.  Try  to  measure  the 
frustration  of  one  of  my  constituents 
who  is  trying  to  keep  his  hosiery  mill 
open.  He  said.  "Marilyn,  if  protection- 
ism is  so  bad,  why  isn't  Japan  bank- 
rupt?" 


The  International  and  bilateral 
agreements  have  been  signed,  the 
technological  advances  implemented, 
and  still  the  imports  pour  in. 

The  question  we  are  addressing 
today  is,  quite  simply,  "Does  America 
need  a  textile  industry?  If  we  don't,  if 
we  are  willing  to  continue  losing 
ground  to  foreign  producers,  then 
clearly  we  can  direct  our  attention 
elsewhere.  But  we  should  keep  in  mind 
what  the  textile-apparel  Industry 
means  to  our  Nation.  "This  industry  is 
second  only  to  metal  products  in  terms 
of  production  workers  and  comprises 
9.7  percent  of  the  total  manufacturing 
work  force.  Clearly,  it  is  at  the  base  of 
America's  industrial  strength  and 
exists  In  some  form  in  every  State  of 
the  Union.  But,  each  month,  almost 
10,000  of  these  workers  lose  their  Jobs. 
We  need  this  bill  and  I  urge  adoption 
of  this  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  m 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  SprattI. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
momlng  I  opened  my  mail  and  found 
in  it  a  letter  labeling  this  bill  protec- 
tionism of  the  worst  sort.  Well.  I  sug- 
gest we  put  this  bill  in  context. 

Is  it  time  for  some  protection  when 
today  we  have  a  $17  billion  trade  defi- 
cit in  textiles  and  apparel?  In  the  last 
5  years,  in  volume  terms,  textile  Im- 
ports and  apparel  imports  have  dou- 
bled. In  terms  of  dollars,  textile  im- 
ports and  apparel  Imports  grew  by  53 
percent  from  1973  to  1974  alone. 

The  chart  that  was  here,  and  has 
been  taken  down,  showed  that  we  buy 
clothing  imports  amounting  to  80  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  imports  of  the  lesser- 
developed  countries  and  the  newly  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  the  world.  In 
per-caplta  terms,  we  buy  five  times 
more  In  foreign  clothing  than  do  the 
Japanese  and  we  buy  three  times  more 
than  do  the  Europeans. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  bill,  our 
industries  will  be  somewhat  more  pro- 
tected, let  us  be  honest  about  it.  But 
we  will  still  have  far  more  free  trade  In 
textiles  and  apparel  in  this  country 
than  do  the  Europeans  and  do  the 
Japanese  with  their  own  Pacific  Rim 
neighbors. 

For  the  countries  who  will  be  affect- 
ed by  the  cutbacks  in  this  bill,  there  Is 
an  answer.  They  can  ship  more  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  goods  to  the  Europe 
an  countries,  to  the  E3:C.  where.  In 
fact,  for  the  last  3  years,  they  have 
been  shipping  under  quota,  or  they 
can  ship  more  to  the  Japanese.  They 
have  an  enormnous  trade  surplus  with 
which  to  take  up  some  of  this  slack. 

Protectionism  has  become  a  pejora- 
tive word.  I  used  to  think  "protection  " 
had  a  benign  connotation. 

I  think  we  ought  to  ask.  before  we 
condemn  automatically  this  bill,  what 
It  Is  that  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
protect.  This  Industry  employs  3.2  mil 


lion  Americans.  7  out  of  every  8  in  the 
manufacturing  sector. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule  and 
the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
inquire,  how  much  time  is  remaining 
on  this  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
lin]  has  4  minutes  remaining  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick  )  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
rule.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Memt)ers  of  this  Chamber  the  fact 
that  the  problem  Is  real.  It  Is  so  real, 
in  fact,  that  In  my  district  we  lost  a 
large  textile  plant,  and  two  other  large 
ones  are  laying  off  employees.  An- 
other Is  on  the  verge  of  closing.  It  Is 
real. 

V/e  also  have  a  great  number  of 
other  Industries  suffering  the  same 
crisis. 

We  are  here  today  to  do  the  Job,  and 
we  must  do  it.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

To  close  debate.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Campbell]  Is  recognized  for  3  minutes 
and  15  seconds 

Mr.  CAMPBLLL  Mr  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  many  arguments  against 
this  bill.  We  have  heard  of  free  trade. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  we  operate 
under  rules  of  trade  in  the  Interna- 
tional community,  and  not  free  trade. 
We  have  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  under  which  we  op- 
erate In  textile.s  and  apparel  with  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement 

Let  me  tell  you  that  this  legislation 
is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
MFA  to  provide  managed  textile  trade 
with  growth  opportunities  for  export- 
ing countries.  That  Is  what  the  MFA 
does.  It  has  been  violated  in  principal 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  here 
today. 

Second,  there  are  those  that  say  we 
violate  international  agreements.  Arti- 
cle 12  of  the  General  .Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  authorizes  any 
member  nation  to  limit  Imports  in 
order  to  safeguard  its  external  flnan 
cial  position  and  Its  balance  of  trade 
With  the  United  States  facing  Its  larg- 
est trade  imbalance  In  history,  on  the 
order  of  $140  billion,  who  can  argue 
that  we  should  not  have  authority 
under  article  12? 

Further,  article  19  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  au- 
thorizes the  suspension  of  Imports  to 
the  extent  and  for  so  long  as  needed  to 
prevent  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. And  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment Itself  In  article  3  authorizes  a 
nation   to   restrict   textile   imports,   if 


Agree 


justified    under    the    General 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

E>o  not  sit  here  and  talk  to  u.s  about 
principles  of  free  trade  when  the 
world  operates  differently.  I  would  go 
for  free  trade  too  if  we  did  not  have 
barriers  In  Japan,  and  China,  and 
Korea,  and  Taiwan  against  our  prod 
ucts,  and  if  China,  the  People  .s  Repub 
lie  of  China  had  not  Ju.st  listed  a  whole 
new  agreement  on  tariffs  that  they 
have  imposed  unilateraly  and  quotas 
on  items,  including  textile.s 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  not 
living  in  a  fantasy  land,  you  are  living 
In  a  real  world,  and  the  real  world  is 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  restricting 
our  goods  and  demanding  we  leave  our 
markets  open. 

I  do  not  want  to  build  a  wall  around 
this  country.  I  want  to  trade  But  I 
want  mutual  trade.  I  want  respect  for 
our  people  in  other  marketplaces  I 
want  fair  trade.  And  if  we  cannot 
breaK  those  barriers  in  other  markets 
in  any  other  way.  then  sometimes  vou 
have  to  take  rather  dra-stic  action 

This  action  is  sending  a  me.ssage.  not 
that  we  want  to  build  a  wall  around 
this  country,  but  that  we  will  do  what 
we  have  to  do  to  keep  fair  and  mutual 
trade  alive,  and  you  had  better  believe 
that  we  will  do  it. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  a  quick  story. 
In  North  Carolina,  a  textile  mill  closed 
down.  This  is  a  true  story  The  manag- 
er of  the  local  department  store  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  plant  superintendent 
and  said,  "You  have  destroyed  the 
town.  You  have  shut  down  your  mill 
and  I  am  going  to  have  to  shut  down 
my  department  store." 

The  superintendent  of  the  mill  went 
to  the  department  .store  and  looked 
through  all  of  the  items  These  were 
people  that  worked  in  the  textile  mill 
that  shopped  there.  He  could  not  find 
anything  made  in  America. 

He  wrote  a  letter  back  to  the  man  in 
the  department  store  and  he  said, 
"Sir,  I  didn't  shut  your  store  down, 
you  shut  us  both  down." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  time  we 
woke  up. 
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Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr  Speaker,  let  us 
get  this  business  of  protectionism  out 
of  the  way.  All  this  legislation  does  Is 
enforce  agreements  that  have  been 
voluntarily  entered  into  by  countries. 
Let  me  reinforce  what  Mr  Campbell 
and  others  have  said. 

We  are  talking  about  real  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  talking  about  Americans 
who  pay  taxes,  Americans  who  have 
fought  the  wars  of  this  country,  Amer- 
icans who  are  depending  on  their  Con- 
gress and  their  Senate  to  protect  their 
Jobs. 

I  do  not  have  anybody  fiom  Singa- 
pore that  lives  in  my  district  who  is  a 
citizen;  I  do  not  have  anyone  from 
Korea  that  Is  a  citizen.  I  do  not  have 
anyone  from  Korea  who  Is  a  citizen;  I 


do  not  have  anyone  from  Japan  who  is 
a  citizen,  I  do  not  have  anyonf  from 
China  who  is  a  citizen,  but  I  do  have 
dedicated,  patriotic  Americans  who  are 
taxpayers,  who  are  having  their  jobs 
stolen,  stolen 

I  am  being  asked  to  sit  in  my  house 
while  my  goods  are  stolen,  while  my 
family  i.'-  abused  and  to  hear  others 
talk,  i  am  being  a.sked  to  do  nothing.  I 
will  tell  the  membership  it  Is  time  to 
do  .something  and  we  are  j'-lng  to  to  it 
toda> 

Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previoiii;  question  wa.s  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  re.so!ution 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  ARMEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  277,  nays 
139  answered  present"  I,  not  voting 
17,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No,  353] 
YEAS— 277 


Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

MacKty 

Muilon 

Markey 

Martlnei 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McOmde 

McOrmth 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  iCA) 

Mliler(OH) 

MlneU 

Mitchell 

MoUoh&Ji 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  ■ 

Mr&z<'k 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nau:her 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Asptn 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bales 

Bedell 

Bellenion 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bevlll 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor<MI) 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhtll 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Can 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clay 

dinger 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Colltiu. 


Conte 

Conyers . 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davts 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DIoOuardI 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

I}owdy 

Downey 

Dtu>can 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

EnglUh 

Erdrelch 

Evans  (ID 

Paacell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fiedler 

Ptsh 

Fllppo 

Florio 

PoglletU 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Freniel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 


Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Ouartnl 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HarAmerschmldt 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Ka.iJorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

K.eczts 

Kolier 

LAntos 

Leath  (TX) 
^Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  ( MI  > 

Levlne(CA) 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lolt 

liowery  (CA) 


CT' 


Anderson 

Armey 

AuColn 

Badham         ^ 

Bartlett         ^ 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Brrman 

Blilrakls 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  iIN) 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Court«r 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckert(NY) 

Edwards  (OK  > 

Evans (lA) 

Fawell 

Fields 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Olncrlch 

Ollckman 

Oradlaon 

Green 

Orett 


Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

RItler 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Stslaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solarc 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

NAYS-139 

Grotberg 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Hertel 

Hller 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFsJce 

Lagomarilno 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

L*w1s(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Loefner 

l^undlne 

Maijigan 

Marlenee   , 

Martin  'NY 

Matsul 

Mtzzoll 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Mollnan 

Monacn 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  iWA) 


Stal  lings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tailon 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

TTaflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Yen  to 

VlBcloaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren       , 

Watklna       I 

Waxman       I 

Weaver         • 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whllehurst 

WhlUey 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


NIelaon 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panftu 

Pf.r-; 

Roberu 

Roeroer 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sabo 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sharp 

Shsw 

Shumway 

Slljander 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NX) 

Smith.  Denny 

OR  I 
Smith.  Robert 

iNH 
Smith,  Robert 

'OR) 
Snowe        " 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundqulat 
Sweeney 
Swlndall 
Tauke 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Williams 
Wlrth 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 
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Addabtx) 

Hyd« 

PHTll 

Blacsl 

KIIde« 

Pon<r 

Dlncrll 

Uvlnciton 

Rudd 

Early 

Luncren 

Solomon 

Ford  (MI* 

Mmrtln(IL) 

Siren* 

Ony  (PA) 

O'Brien 
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Ms.  SNOWE  and  Messrs.  HUNTER. 
GLICKMAN,  ROBERT  SMITH  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  COMBEST 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNICATION       FROM       THE 
HONORABLE     JOHN     E.     GROT- 
BERG,      A      MEMBER      OF     CON 
GRESSS 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  ccm- 
munlcatlon  from  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Grotberc;  a  Member  of  Congress: 
House  op  REPRXsntTATivKS. 
Washington,  DC,  October  9,  I98S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P  ONeiu..  Jr., 
Speaker,    House    of  Representatives,    H204. 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 
Dkak  Mr.  Spkakkr:   Due  to  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  hereby  resign  my  seat 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business 
effective  immediately. 
Thank  you  for  your  past  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Grotbckc, 
Member  of  Congress. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  JOHN  G.  ROW- 
LAND, A  MEMBER  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimication  from  the  Honorable  John 
G.  Rowland,  a  Member  of  Congress: 
HOOSC  OP  Rkprcseittativcs, 
Washington.  DC,  October  9,  198S. 
Hon.  Thoicas  P.  O'Neiu.,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House.  H-204,  The  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  resign  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  effective  this  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Rowland. 
Memt/tT  of  Congress. 


ilfer  of  ( 


ELECTION   AS  MEMBKRS  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE   ON   GC^ERNMENT 
OPERATIONS     AND     THE     COM 
MITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  Conference.  I 
call  up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
292)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 


H   Res.  292 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem 
beni  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Mr.  Beau  Boulter  of  Texas  and  Mr.  John  E. 
Grott>erg  of  Illinois. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Mr  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  of  Connecticut  and  Mr. 
LArry  Combest  of  Texas. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  286  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  1562. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1562)  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and 
to  promote  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  industry 
and  its  workers,  with  Mr.  Mavrooues 
In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  Is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKOWSKi]  Will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour  and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Ddncan]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowskij 
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Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1562.  the  Tex 
tile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mearis  by 
voice  vote  on  September  30.  This  legis 
latlon  would  establish  import  quotas 
for  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  from  all  countries  except 
Canada  and  certain  members  of  the 
European  Community.  Separate 
import  quotas  would  be  applied  to 
each  product  category  of  textile  prod- 
ucts from  each  foreign  country.  The 
size  of  each  quota  would  differ,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  import  is 
from  a  "major  exporting  country"  or  a 
smaller  "exporting  country."  and 
whether  or  not  the  product  is  an 
"import  sensitive  product."  More  re- 


strictive quotas  apply  to  imports  from 

major  exporting  countries  '  and  to 
"import  sensitive"  products.  Import  li- 
censes would  be  required  for  Imports 
of  all  textiles  and  textile  products 
from  all  countries— Including  Canada 
and  Europe 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  support  this 
legislation.  However,  given  the  broad 
support  which  it  has  received  from  the 
membership  of  my  own  committee  and 
of  this  body  as  a  whole.  I  concur  with 
the  Judgment  of  my  committee  that  It 
should  be  brought  to  the  floor  for 
rapid  consideration.  The  legislation  is. 
therefore,  before  us  today  after  having 
received  thorough  consideration,  in 
eluding  exhaustive  hearings,  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  recognize  the  serious  plight  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industry.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  severe  dislo- 
cations which  our  staggering  trade 
deficit  has  caused  to  this  and  other 
sectors  of  the  economy 

However,  the  appropriate  solution  to 
the  trade  problem  is  not  to  erect  per- 
manent and  rigid  import  barriers, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  insulating 
ourselves  from  international  competi- 
tion. Rather,  I  believe  the  answer  lies 
in  adopting  a  more  sensible  set  of  poli- 
cies to  attack  the  underlying  causes  of 
our  trade  deficit. 

First,  we  must  reduce  the  value  of 
the  dollar  through  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy.  Without  such  action. 
Amerlcaji  industries  cannot  survive  in 
the  world  market. 

Second,  we  must  adopt  tough,  un- 
yielding measures  against  foreign 
market  barriers  and  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices.  These  barriers  and 
practices  are  having  a  far  more  perva- 
sive effect  on  U.S.  industries  than 
most  economic  "experts"  or  the  cur- 
rent administration  concede.  We  need 
new  laws  which  will  force  these  coun- 
tries to  change  their  practices  or  face 
similar  treatment  from  the  United 
States. 

Third,  we  need  a  consistent,  well-or- 
chestrated trade  policy,  and  a  strong 
central  voice  within  the  administra- 
tion to  Impose  such  a  policy. 

The  combination  of  these  basic 
changes  in  U.S.  economic  and  trade 
policies  will  have  a  positive  and  long- 
term  effect  on  all  Industries  now  suf- 
fering from  today's  trade  problems.  To 
single  out  one  sector  for  preferential 
and  highly  protectionist  treatment 
will  jiinply  make  it  more  difficult  to 
solve  these  problems  on  a  comprehen- 
sive basis.  It  is  not  a  wise  economic 
policy  and,  although  it  may  bring 
some  marginal  benefits  to  the  textile 
and  apparel  sector,  studies  show  that 
it  will  have  Bin  overall  adverse  impact 
on  employment,  productivity,  and 
growth 

I  trust  that  the  House  will  act  this 
year  to  carry  out  the  changes  1  have 
outlined    above,    and    to    bring    under 
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control  the  massive  hemorrhage  in  our 
trade  balance.  The  present  adminlstra 
tlon  ha.s  shown  Itself  to  be  insensitive 
to  this  macroeconomic  problem  and  to 
the  hx-allzed  damage  which  it  has 
caused  to  industries  like  the  textile 
and  apparel  Industry 

.-Mt hough  I  oppose  this  legislation.  I 
want  to  assure  Its  sponsors  that,  if  It  Is 
defeated.  I  will  work  with  them  to  foi- 
mulate  a  sensible  response  that  will 
enforce  existing  textile  agreements, 
regulate  unfair  trade  practices,  and 
bring  down  the  value  of  the  dollar  so 
that  our  industries  are  not  threatened 
with  extinction  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Mr  Chairman,  would  the  Chair 
advise  me  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  RostenkowskiI  has 
consumed  4  minutes  of  the  1  hour  al- 
lotted to  him 

Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
half  my  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr  Jenkins]  and 
the  other  half  of  my  remaining  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons] 

The  CHAIRMAN    Is  there  ob.ection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr   Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  1562 
and  I  do  so  without  reservation. 

All  of  us  have  heard— often  and 
loudly-the  claims  that  this  bill  will 
damage  the  U.S.  world  trade  position. 
Some  have  even  said  the  measure  will 
lead  to  a  trade  war  and  trigger  a  de- 
pression, as  some  feel  happened  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  Smoot 
Hawley  Tariff  Act 

Well.  I  do  not  accept  that  line  of  rea- 
soning. This  is  not  1930,  world  trade  is 
far  from  free,  and  our  trading  partners 
engage    in    restrictive    practices    that 
make  provisions  of  this  bill  look  puny 
and  anemic  by  contrast.  The  measure 
is  narrow   in  scope,   designed   to  save 
only  one  domestic  industry  from  sink- 
ing entirely  from  sight    Furthermore. 
I  do  not  believe  that  enactment  will 
result  in  the  type  or  magnitude  of  re 
tallation  that  the  doomsaysers  predict 
H.R.    1562    sets    permanent    import 
quotas  on  textile  and  textile  products 
from  countries  which  have  been  flood 
ing  our  markets  with  producus  turned 
out  by  very   low-cost    labor,   at   prices 
which   simply  cannot   be   matched   or 
ever  approached  in  some  cases  in  this 
country.  CerUinly,  it  is  a  tough  bill,  in 
comparison  with  the  kind  of  trade  leg- 
islation  we    usually    consider.    But    in 
light   of   what   has   happened   to  the 
American  textile  industry,  it  looks  rea- 
sonable to  me. 

There  are  huge  stacks  of  statistics 
on  the  subject,  but  I  will  not  belabor 
them.  You  have  heard  most  of  them 


anyway.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  note  that 
employment  in  textile  mills  has  hit  its 
lowest  level  in  40  years,  and  textile 
plant  are  idle  or  vanished  in  far  too 
many  economically  stagnant  towns 
and  cities  all  over  the  country  Talk 
about  depression!  These  places  are  al 
ready  experiencing  the  distress.  If  any 
of  my  collearJes  doubt  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  all  they  have  to  do  is  go 
and  look. 

No,  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not  feel  this 
bill  goes  too  far.  It's  about  time  we  did 
something  like  this,  and  stopped  pre- 
tending that  free  trade  really  exists.  If 
it  ever  did,  it  does  not  today.  H.R.  1562 
may  at  least  make  it  a  little  more  fair 
The  CHATRMAN,  The  Chair  wishes 
to  announce  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr,  Jenkins]  is  allotted  28 
mlnut€s  which  he  will  control,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] will  control  the  other  28  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JENKINS  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Russo], 

Mr  RUSSO  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  committed  to  resisting  any 
amendments  to  his  bill  at  this  time. 
But  it  is  my  further  understanding 
that  he  does  recognize  and  is  willing  at 
a  later  time  to  support  language  which 
will  exclude  toys  &nd  similar  articles 
included  in  subpart  E,  part  5  of  sched- 
ule 7  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  Apparently  their  inclu- 
sion was  inadvertent  and  their  dele- 
tion will  do  no  harm  to  the  Intent  of 
the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  JENKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentlemar  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr  RLSSO.  I  have  one  further 
question  for  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Am  I  correct  that  articles  classifiable 
in  part  1  of  schedule  8  or  in  part  I  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  Slat«Ji  are  not  Included 
within  the  definition  of  the  term  "tex- 
tiles and  textile  products"  in  section  4 
of  the  bill,  unless  thev  a-e  otherwise 
classifiable  in  the  other  tariff  schedule 
provisions  named  Ln  that  section  of 
the  biir 
Mr  JENKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  RUSSO.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr  Campbell],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meajis. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
feel  sure  that  no  one  here  has  missed 
the  ambitious  new  adverti>5ing  cam- 
paign with  the  theme  "Made  in  the 
U.S.A.— It  matters  to  me"  Mr.  Chalr- 
msui.    I    submit    that    preserving    the 


American  textlle/apparel/fiber  indus- 
try matters  to  all  of  us  And.  I  submit 
that  is  what  the  bill  before  us  today  Is 
ah  about— the  preservation  of  this 
basic  American  industry  Nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

Very  briefly.  H.R,  1562  would  fix 
1985  import  levels  for  major  exporting 
nations  where  they  should  have  been 
if  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  had 
been  properly  enforced,  and  allow  sub- 
sequent growth  rates  of  1  percent  per 
year.  For  smaller  exporters.  1985 
Import  limits  are  set  at  1984  ImporU 
plus  16  percent  and  a  generous  growth 
rate  of  6  percent  per  year  Is  allowed. 
An  import  licensing  program  is  estab- 
lished to  enforce  these  provisions. 
Europe  and  Canada  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  because  we 
grant  that  much  of  our  trade  problem 
with  these  nations  is  due  to  the 
strength  of  the  dollar.  It  is  Important 
to  note  that  tKe  textile  trade  deficit 
with  the  countries  covered  by  H.R. 
1562  are  largely  unaffected  by  the 
dollar  because  most  of  these  suppliers 
have  their  currency  tied  to  the  U.S 
dollar  or  are  operating  under  managed 
currencies. 

The  legislation  Is  designed  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  our  international 
agreements  In  the  textile  area.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  lor  orderly  growth  in 
textile  trade.  It  Is  designed  to  stop  the 
25  and  30  percent  surges  in  Import 
growth  we  have  seen  over  the  last  2 
years.  But,  Mr  Chairman,  we  are  not 
by  this  legislation  attempting  to  put  a 
wall  around  this  Nation  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  other  nations  which  have 
built  the  walls 

It  is,  for  instance.  Korea  which  as- 
sesses a  value-added  tax  and  a  special 
additional  tax  on  textiles  and  apparel 
aiid  'then  requires  cloth  and  garment 
Import  licenses  to  be  approved  by  the 
Korean  Federation  of  Textile  Indus- 
tries, It  is  Japan  which  practices  state- 
of-the-art  protectionist  practices  rang- 
ing from  controlled  distribution  to  bu- 
reaucratic blocking  of  goods  at  the 
docks, 

Mr  MARTIN  of  New  York  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  CAMPBELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr  MARTIN  of  New  York,  >«r 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  textile 
legislation,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  believe  in  fair  trade  Without 
question.  thLs  legislation  ha*  protec- 
tionist trappings  I  do  so  because  I  am 
fed  up.  as  are  millions  of  Americans, 
with  the  unfair  trade  practices  In 
which  our  trading  partners,  if  you  can 
call  them  that,  are  engaged 

For  example,  this  high-quality  base- 
ball bat  made  by  Adirondack  Bat  of 
Dolgeville,  NY,  is  the  top  of  the  line. 
It  Is  a  piece  of  baseball  equipment 
which  is  used  by  major  leaguers,  col- 
leges. hi--h  schools,  little  leaguers,  and 
sandlot  players  and  endorsed  by  them. 
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For  years,  the  Japanese,  through  their 
Ingenious  methods  of  obstructing  our 
products  from  their  market,  have 
denied  us  the  opportunity  of  selling 
these  bats,  and,  for  that  matter,  base- 
balls. Through  the  ruse  of  checking 
that  equipment  for  safety,  the  Japa- 
nese stymied  our  manufacturers  for  a 
long  time,  and  we  find  once  we  jump 
that  hurdle,  another  hurdle  will  be 
placed  in  our  path,  such  as  failure  to 
receive  the  approval  of  their  baseball 
federation  which  Is  working  hand-In 
hand  with  the  Japanese  Government 
and  Its  tresw^herous  protectionist  poli- 
cies. 

I  have  been  told  that  domestic 
buying  and  these  kinds  of  ingenious 
protectionist  activities  are  matters  of 
tradition  with  the  Japanese.  We  have 
a  tradition  here,  as  well,  and  that's 
called  fair  play.  I  hav^  been  a  winner 
and  a  loser,  and  I  like  being  a  winner  a 
lot  better,  but  if  I  lose,  I  don't  com- 
plain if  It  is  a  fair  fight.  Our  trading 
partners  are  continuing  to  play  us  for 
the  saps  we  have  been  in  the  trading 
arena.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  and  all 
kinds  of  protectionist  legislation,  but  I 
feel  it  is  high  time  we  drew  the  line 
and  let  our  trading  partners  know  that 
we  insist  on  a  level  playing  field  and 
will  accept  nothing  less.  Perhaps  the 
administration  can  explain  to  our 
trading  partners  that  they  had  best 
get  their  houses  in  order  or  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  frustration,  will  be  passing 
legislation  that,  in  the  long  run,  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  no  one.  Most  of 
this  legislation  comes  out  of  frustra- 
tion, quite  frankly,  and  the  failure  of 
our  Government  to  act  when  It  has 
the  authority  to  do  so  under  present 
legislation. 

The  nonrubber  footwear  question  is 
an  illustration.  Despite  the  findings  of 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
that  foreign  imports  are  harming  our 
domestic  footwear  industry  and  that 
relief  Is  warranted,  our  Government 
failed  to  Implement  any  such  relief. 
The  pleas  of  thousands  of  workers 
who  believe  that  our  trade  laws  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  mechanism  for 
addressing  the  vast  Import  problems 
our  Nation  Is  facing  went  unheard.  We 
must  give  Industries  such  as  these  the 
breathing  room  they  so  desperately 
need  and  deserve. 

The  wood  fiber  Industry  Is  still  an- 
other good  example.  There  are  other 
shocking  examples  that  I'm  sure  will 
be  dealt  with  unless  our  trading  part- 
ners understand  that  this  is  a  fair 
warning  and  preview  of  things  to 
come. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluctantly  support 
this  legislation  and  hope  that  passage 
of  this  legislation,  whether  it  ultimate- 
ly goes  Into  effect  or  not.  will  serve  as 
a  clear  warning  to  everyone  that 
America  Is  serious  about  getting  fair- 
ness in  this  trade  equation. 

Mr.  CAMPBEIiL.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  his  contribution. 


It  is  the  Philippines  which  place  a 
total  ban  on  textiles  and  apparel 
except  for  those  which  will  be  reex 
ported.  It  Is  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  whose  dual  currency  system  not 
only  allows  their  producers  and  ex- 
porters a  false  profit  but  inflates  the 
price  of  imports.  China,  moreover, 
while  threatening  retaliation  if  this 
textile  bill  is  passed,  was  at  the  same 
time  slapping  new  import  surcharges 
on  a  whole  range  of  Items  from  cars  to 
fabrics. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on,  as  illus- 
trated by  this  Department  of  Com- 
merce 250-page  publication  listing 
tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  textile  and  apparel  products. 

If  we  ure  not  facing  barriers  to  our 
own  exports,  we  are  facing  subsidiza- 
tion of  foreign  goods  offered  for  sale 
in  the  United  States  or  outright  eva- 
sion of  the  textile  and  apparel  quotas 
we  do  have  in  place  through  transship- 
ment, undervaluation,  misdescription, 
targeting  and  any  number  of  other  in- 
novative schemes. 

I  would  point  out  to  those  who  call 
this  bill  protectionist  that  we  are 
ceding  fully  38  percent  of  the  domestic 
market,  plus  annual  growth,  to  im- 
ports. That  is  hardly  barring  the  gates 
of  trade. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  looking  at  the  start  of  a  major 
trade  war  with  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  are  very  simply  wising  up  to 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
doing  for  years.  We  are  simply  reject- 
ing the  "do  as  I  say  and  not  as  I  do" 
attitude  of  our  trading  partners.  We 
are  taking  the  same  kind  of  measures 
the  EEC  took  some  5  years  ago  with,  I 
should  point  out,  no  disastrous  conse- 
quences, to  insure  a  future  for  our  tex- 
tile/apparel Industry. 

Representing  as  I  do  a  district 
known  as  the  textile  capital  of  the 
world,  I  am  sure  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  1562  comes  as  no  surprise.  A/ter 
all,  "you  dance  with  the  one  what 
brung  ya"  as  they  say.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  this  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem as  well  as  a  regional  one.  This  In- 
dustry employs  over  5  percent  of  the 
total  manufacturing  work  force  in  36 
States,  and  represents  10  percent  of 
total  U.S.  manufacturing  employment. 
Maybe  the  Impact  hits  home  faster 
when  your  State  has  lost  some  24,000 
textile  Jobs  in  the  last  5  years  and 
when  dally  headlines  decry  another 
plant  clM4ng.  But  the  textile/apparel/ 
fiber  inaimw  plays  a  major  role  In 
this  Nation's  economy,  ."<ot  Just  my 
region. 

It  provides  some  2  mllltor  Jobs  ul- 
rectly  and  many  more  indirccliy.  It 
employs  a  heavy  percen.'age  of  w^men, 
minorities  and  unskilled  Individuals 
who  have  no  real  alternative  tt  textile 
employment  or  the  welfare  rolls.  We 
are  talking  about  1  in  every  10  Ajneri- 
can  manufacturing  Jobs— more  than 
steel  and  automobiles  combined— in  fa- 


cilities spread  across  48  of  the  50 
SUtes. 

And  it  is  an  Industry  in  trouble  be- 
cause of  imports,  and  generally  subsi- 
dized imports  at  that.  It  is  In  trouble 
because  of  the  failure  of  Government 
to  enforce  the  textile  program.  While 
the  Industry  was  promised  import 
growth  consistent  with  the  growth  In 
the  domestic  market,  actual  imports 
grew  at  an  average  rate  of  19  percent 
per  year  over  the  last  4  years,  with  a 
65  percent  surge  in  the  last  2.  TiiC  U.S. 
market,  on  the  other  hand,  including 
Imports,  grew  a  total  of  11.6  percent 
during  the  period.  Domestic  produc- 
tion Increased  by  2.3  percent  illustrat- 
ing all  too  well  the  Increasing  share  of 
the  market  taken  by  imports.  So  much 
for  promises. 

The  result  Is  that  more  than  200,000 
textile  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  to 
Imports  since  1980.  Obviously,  this 
surge  of  imports  is  a  major  contributor 
to  the  trade  deficit  and.  in  fact,  thp 
textile/apparel  trade  deficit  of  $16.5 
billion  in  1984  made  up  13  percent  of 
the  record  $123  billion  total  U.S.  trade 
deficit.  It  looks  like  we're  headed  for 
another  record  year  in  our  overall  and 
our  textile  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
must  come  to  grips  wkh  the  reality  of 
the  world  trade  situation.  We  must 
deal  with  the  reality  that  many.  If  not 
most,  other  nations  provide  direct  or 
indirect  subsidies  to  their  textile  and 
other  basic  Industries;  bar  our  goods 
from  their  markets,  and  evade  the 
trade  agreements  we  do  have  In  place. 
In  short,  as  a  nation,  we  must  stop 
being  the  world's  patsy  and  seek  a  fair 
and  equitable  trade  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  true  that  as  we 
are  losing  Jobs  In  our  basic  Industries, 
new  Jobs  are  being  created  in  the  serv- 
ice sector.  I  applaud  that.  However,  as 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jewkins]  and  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  observed  recently, 
the  United  States  cannot  survive  by 
taking  in  the  world's  wash.  Free  trade 
is  an  admirable  goal.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  it  is  not  served  by  the  United 
States  abandoning  Its  largest  manufac- 
turing work  force  to  Imports  from 
countries  which  bend  or  break  Interna- 
tional trade  laws  and  subsidize  their 
own  industries  The  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act  will 
insure  fair  textile  trade,  and  it  de- 
serves passage. 

UFA  COMPATIIILITY 

It  is  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
the  MFA  to  provide  managed  textile 
trade  with  growth  opportunities  for 
exporting  countries  while  also  limiting 
market  disruption  or  the  threat  there- 
of In  developed  countries.  By  provid- 
ing a  two-tier  system  of  countries  with 
very  generous  growth  rates  for  truly 
developing  countries.  H.R.  1562  com 
plies  with  the  spirit  of  the  MFA. 
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Article  12  of  the  GATT  authorizes 
any  member  nation  to  limit  imports  in 
order  to  "safeguard  *  *  •  (Its)  external 
financial  position  and  Its  balance  of 
payments."  With  the  United  States 
facing  the  largest  trade  balance  in  his- 
tory—on tlie^order  of  $140  billion— and 
nearly  yOne-slxth  of  thus  imbaltince 
caus^  by  textile  and  apparel  imports, 
it  se*ms  clear  that  article  12  would  au- 
tho/tze  Import  limits.  Moreover. 
GATT  article  19  authorizes  the  sus- 
pension of  imports  to  the  extent  and 
for  so  long  as  needed  to  prevent  seri 
ous  injury  to  domestic  producers. 

MFA  article  3  authorizes  a  nation  to 
restrict  textile  imports  if  Justified 
under  the  GATT.  A  recent  House  of 
Representatives  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  report  concludes 
that: 

No  provision  in  the  MFA  would  prohibit 
adoption  by  the  United  States  of  a  system 
of  global  quotas  providing  fixed  and  definite 
guidelines  for  the  rate  of  growth  of  textile 
and  app&rel  Imports  from  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

And  p>oints  out  that  the  EEC  and 
other  U.S.  trading  partners  have  al- 
ready established  similar  plans. 

In  any  event,  the  bill  does  not  neces- 
sarily abrogate  all  of  our  34  bilateral 
agreements.  There  are  provisions  in 
each  for  orderly  termination.  Also,  in 
22  of  the  bilateral  agreement  coun- 
tries, the  bill  provides  for  an  Increase 
in  trade  of  15  percent  in  1986  and  a  6- 
percent  annual  growth  therenfter. 

IMPACT  or  THE  DOLXAR 

Although  Imports  from  Canada  and 
the  EEC  appear  to  be  dollar-related— 
and.  hence,  are  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  H.R.  1562— practically  all  im- 
ports of  apparel  and  many  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  have  been  largely 
unaffected  by  the  dollar.  This  Is  be- 
cause many  of  the  most  important  tex- 
tile and  apparel  suppliers  have  their 
currency  tied  to  the  U.S.  dollar  and 
exchange  rates  have  no  impact,  or  are 
operating  under  managed  currencies. 

Between  1981  and  1984.  aggregate 
U.S.  imports  from  the  six  major  sup- 
pliers with  stable  exchange  rates  in- 
creased rapidly.  Textile  imports  rose 
by  84  percent,  and  apparel  Imports 
rose  by  48  percent.  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  imports  from  other 
major  supplying  countries  also  in- 
creased rapidly  but  at  a  rate  that  was 
not  significantly  different  from  import 
growth  from  countries  with  stable  ex- 
change rates.  Textile  imports  rose  by 
91  percent  and  apparel  imports  rose  by 
49  percent. 

See  following  chart. 

CONSUMED  PRICE  ARCUMEWTS 

Catalog  items  marked  "Made  in 
U.S.A.  or  Imported"  sell  for  same 
price. 

The  following  chart  illustrates  how 
the  same  men's  shirt  from  various 
countries  are  sold  by  retailers  at  the 
same  price: 
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Apparel  prices  have  risen  only  at)out 
half  as  fast  as  prices  for  other  con- 
sumer goods,  due  to  competitive 
nature  of  US  industry— there  are 
about  20.000  American  apparel  compa- 
nies. Moreover,  it  is  not  imports  which 
kept  prices  down  since  most  estimates 
are  that  imports  are  marked  up  200  to 
300  percent 

Market  Research  Corp  data  based 
on  survey  of  actual  retail  prices  shows 
that  domestic  men's  and  boys  apparel 
is  priced  at  approximately  J6,68.  while 
similar  import  price  is  $6  63  In  the 
case  of  women's  and  girls  apparel,  do- 
mestic price  is  actually  7  cents  below 
the  Import  price. 

IMPORT  PENETRATION 

According  to  an  audit  of  1.34  million 
garments  counted  on  retail  shelves 
available  for  sale  by  the  Merchandis 
ing  Group  Ir.  June  1985,  total  import 
penetration  of  U.S.  apparel  market  is 
56  percent— 65  percent  in  menswear 
and  51  percent  in  womenswear. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

U.S.  Government  spends  about  $1.5 
billion  In  procurement  of  clothing  and 
textiles. 

Over  300  different  combat  essential 
items  utilizing  textile  products. 

Textiles  considered  second  only  to 
steel  and  perhaps  automobiles  In  na- 
tional security  importance. 

WWI.  the  industry  invented  rayon, 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
lacquer  coating  that  proved  useful  In 
the  production  of  warplanes.  In 
WWII,  nylon  was  invented  which  re- 
placed Japanese  silk  In  the  production 
of  parachutes. 

GENERAL  ASSESSMENT  Of  EXCHANGE  RATE  IMPAa  IN  THE 
PERIOD  1981-84  ON  US  IMPORTS  Of  TEXTILES  AND 
APPAREL  FROM  THE  MAJOR  fOREIGN  SUPPLIERS  IN 
1984 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
keep  my  voice  low  and  my  reasoning 
straightforward  and  try  to  stick  to  the 
facts,  because  there  is  going  to  be  an 
awful  lot  of  other  talk  around  here 
today.  So  I  am  going  to  do  something  1 
usually  do  not  do  and  that  is  use  a  lot 
of  notes. 

I  have  examined  the  textile  and  gar- 
ment Industry  of  the  United  States  as 
best  anyone  can  without  any  delay, 
and  It  has  got  problems.  But  there  is 
hardly  an  American  Industry  that  does 
not  have  problems,  and  the  reason 
they  Inave  problems  is  because  this 
Congress  has  seen  fit  for  15  years  to 
overspend  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try. You  cannot  do  that  without 
having  this  kind  of  impact  It  is  just  as 
rational  as  night  following  day. 

While  I  would  not  decry  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  trying  to 
patch  up  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  with  this  kind  of  work,  I  would 
say  that  It  Is  going  to  be  futile  and  it  is 
going  to  be  counterproductive.  That  is 
the  argument  that  I  will  try  to  develop 
here. 

Something  should  be  done  for  the 
textile  and  garment  industry.  They 
ought  to  have  a  good  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  Tliey  ought  to  have 
all  the  incentives  that  we  can  give 
them  to  modernize  They  are  doing 
that,  slowly  in  some  parts  of  the  in- 
dustry and  rapidly  m  other  parts  of 
the  industry,  I  have  seen  very  modem 
plants  and  1  have  seen  some  ancient 
plants.  I  have  seen  some  very  fine 
workf-rs  all  through  America.  I  do  not 
decry  their  ability. 

But  even  the  best  worker  cannot 
make  the  finest  threads  and  the  finest 
cloth  and  the  finest  garments  If  they 
have  not  got  the  tools  to  do  it.  They 
cannot  do  it  most  productively.  That  is 
what  a  part  of  this  argument  is  about. 
Let  us  look  at  the  employment  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Caroli- 
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na,  which  are  the  hearts  of  the  textile 
industry.  I  have  lived  in  that  area 
most  of  my  life.  I  am  a  resident  of 
Florida,  but  I  have  visited  these  areas 
all  my  life  and  I  have  never  seen  them 
look  as  good  as  they  do  today.  They 
could  look  better,  but  they  look  better 
than  they  have  ever  looked  in  all  their 
long  history. 

The  national  unemployment  rate  in 
July  1985  was  7.4  percent.  In  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
the  unemployment  rale  was  less  than 
that  in  all  of  those  States,  hardly 
areas  that  you  would  find  going  down. 
Let  us  look  specifically  at  the  textile 
and  garment  industry.  In  1980.  they 
employed  2.111  million  workers.  In 
1984.  they  employed  1.955  million 
workers,  a  slight  drop  of  employment, 
but  something  that  would  be  expected 
in  an  Industry  that  is  modernizing 
with  new  spinning  equipment,  new 
looms,  a  high  degree  of  modernization 
in  those  areas,  and  even  some  modem- 
tzation  in  the  garment  end  of  the 
work.  These  Industries  would  be  ex- 
pected to  drop  workers  and  they  have. 

Let  us  look  at  imports  as  a  percent 
of  U.S.  consumption  I  know  there 
have  been  an  awful  lot  of  figures 
thrown  around  in  thjs  area,  but  I  will 
stake  my  next  paycheck  on  the  swicura- 
cy  of  these  figures  because  they  were 
given  to  me  'rom  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  only  agency  that  really 
has  accurate  figures.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  they  are. 

These  are  1984  Import  market  share 
figures.  I  am  talking  now  about  t>oth 
textiles  and  garments  by  dollar  value. 
The  Import  penetration  as  a  percent 
of  consumption  was  14  percent.  Four 
teen  percent.  Not  50  percent  as  some 
have  alleged  here;  70  percent  as  others 
have  alleged,  but  14  percent.  If  you  do 
not  believe  me.  go  down  and  ask  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

If  you  break  it  down  in  textiles  only, 
and  America  Is  very  competitive  in 
textiles,  at  one  time  during  the  seven- 
ties when  the  dollar  was  not  so  out  of 
shape,  we  were  great  exporters  of  tex- 
tiles. The  dollar  volume  of  textiles  is 
6.2  percent.  That  is  Imports  as  a  per- 
cent of  consumption  of  textiles  in  the 
United  States;  6.2  percent.  My  God.  we 
import  more  strawt)errles  than  that. 

The  square  yard  equivalent,  which 
the  industry  always  wants  to  use  as 
measuring  textile  imports,  for  textiles 
In  1984  was  4.9  percent.  Let  me  repeat 
that  figure;  not  49  percent,  just  4.9 
percent.  That  is  all. 

I  mailed  a  letter  to  all  the  Members 
this  morning,  but  you  know  with  the 
mall  auid  all  the  other  mail  we  get  I 
am  sure  the  Members  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  read  it.  Let  us  go  down  coun- 
try by  country 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chalman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well.  now.  wait  a 
minute.  You  have  got  as  m<":h  time  as 


1  have,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
you  on  your  time. 

I  will  yield  on  your  time  if  you  want 
to.  Do  you  want  to  yield  on  your  time? 

Mr  JENKINS.  Is  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  If  you  will  take  It 
out  of  your  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Flordia 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  another  minute. 

The  gentleman  has  got  as  much  time 
as  I  have,  and  I  have  got  a  lot  more  to 
say. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Well.  I  have  got  a  lot 
more  supporters  than  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  For  the  major  tex 
tile  exporting  countries  that  are  tar- 
geted by  this  bill,  let  me  go  down 
those  countries  and  tell  you  what  per- 
cent their  exports  are  of  our  total  con- 
sumption. 

Let  us  pick  out  Hong  Kong  first  be- 
cause it  is  the  major  villain  in  all  of 
this.  Hong  Kong's  exports  to  the 
United  States  as  a  percent  of  United 
States  consumption  Is  2.51  percent. 
Next  comes  Taiwan  with  2.07  percent. 
Korea  with  2.05  percent.  Then  it  goes 
on  down  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  of  1.01  percent,  of  total  United 
States  consumption.  These  are  those 
horrible  things  that  you  are  hearing. 
These  are  the  actual  figures  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  1984, 

Japan:  0  92  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gibbons]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  another  30  seconds. 

Yesterday  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Singapore  talked  here,  and  he  gave  us 
the  finest  lecture  I  have  ever  heard  on 
what  makes  America  great.  His  great 
exports  of  textiles  to  this  country  is 
0.24  percent  of  our  domestic  consump- 
tion. I  would  say  to  the  Members  that 
this  case  has  been  vastly  overstated. 
There  is  damage  out  there,  I  will 
admit.  There  is  dislocation  out  there.  I 
will  admit.  But  not  enough  to  warrant 
the  drastic  legislation  we  have  here. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GradisonI. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  not  per- 
mitted under  the  rule  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  address  one  of  the 
many  concerns  I  have  about  H.R.  1562. 
This  bill  was  drafted  to  limit  Imports 
of  textile  and  apparel  products  such  as 
trousers,  blouses,  shirts,  skirts  and 
sweaters,  which  are  already  subject  to 
restrictions  under  the  Multi-Fiber 
Agreement.  But  the  bill  goes  much, 
much  farther,  even  Including  plush 
toys  and  dolls,  such  as  the  Care  Bear  I 
am  now  holding,  which  are  Included 


under  the  quota  restrictions  of  H.R. 
1562 

Toy  manufacturing  by  U.S.  compa- 
nies is  largely  done  overseas.  General- 
ly, employees  of  US  toy  manufactur- 
ers are  engaged  In  assembly,  packag 
Ing,  shipping,  marketing,  sales,  and  ad 
ministration.  Domestic  employment  in 
the  Industry,  including  2.650  hourly 
and  salaried  workers  of  Kermer  Prod 
ucts  in  my  district  in  Cincinnati,  is 
made  possible  by  the  ability  to  import 
reasonably  priced  toys  and  parts  that 
sustain  U.S.  toy  operators. 

Given  the  structure  of  the  domestic 
toy  Industry,  imports  help  maintain 
domestic  employment  Enactment  of 
H.R.  1562  would  raise  the  cost  of  toys 
and  dolls  for  the  children  in  our  coun- 
try. It  would  cost  Jobs  in  my  district 
and  In  the  domestic  toy  Industry  as  a 
whole.  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  cut 
Joljs  in  my  district.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  bill  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  Traficant]. 

D  1245 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Chairman,  1 
minute  Is  not  a  long  time  but  I  remem- 
ber a  conversation  when  a  TV  inter- 
viewer was  asking  the  former  all-pro 
and  now  Hall  of  Famer  Willie  Davis 
what  he  felt  about  his  coach,  Vince 
Lombardi.  He  said.  "I  resdly  love  him. 
and  all  of  us  love  him." 

He  was  asked.  "Why  is  that?"  He 
said,  "Well,  because  he  treats  us  all 
alike.  Like  dogs,  but  all  alike." 

I  think  what  the  American  worker  Is 
trying  to  say  Is  that  It  is  pretty  hard 
for  us  to  compete  in  Internationa) 
markets  as  It  Is,  but  at  least  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  be  treated  alike,  In  that 
particular  market.  There  Is  no  way  the 
American  textile  worker  and  garment 
worker  can  compete  In  International 
markets  when  his  wages  are  $6  57  here 
and  anywhere  from  63  cents  an  hour 
to  $1.18  an  hour  In  these  competing 
markets. 

I  think  Congress  has  to  put  Its  foot 
down,  take  a  stance  once  and  for  all, 
t)ecause  all  the  theory  that  we  have 
talked  about  has  us  In  the  greatest 
trade  deficit  in  American  history, 
taking  us  right  to  the  brink.  I  think 
the  textile  Industry  Is  a  microcosm  of 
a  greater  problem,  and  that  is  all  our 
industry,  which  is  an  endangered  spe- 
cies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr  Daub],  a  member  of  the 
committee 

MR.  DAUB  Mr  Chairman,  1  rise  In 
strong  opposillon  to  this  legislation. 
This  bill  is  the  wrong  solution,  aimed 
at  the  wrong  problem  and  will  hurt 
American  farmers,  consumers,  and  our 
Job  base. 
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we  can  involve  ourselves  in  negotia- 
tions for  restraint.  If  tariffs  are  so 
healthy  for  an  industry,  the  American 
textiles  and  apparel  business  should 
be  booming  today. 

What  has  this  industry  done  with  all 
the  protection  it  has  received  up  till 
now?  It  has  requested,  for  example, 
only  four  patents  in  5  years. 

This  bill  is  not  going  to  preserve 
jobs,  we  are  merely  going  to  swap  jobs 
In  one  sector  for  jobs  In  smother— and 
this  is  a  costly  swap. 

The  International  Business  and  Eco- 
nomic Research  Corp.  concluded  that 


We  are  discussing  enacting  some  of  cent  of  their  textile  exports  to  this  termmation  efforts  against  the 
the   most    drastic   Import    restrictions    country?  Afghan  people.  Yet  this  beleaguered 

since  World  War  II.  for  an  Industry  Textile  imports  rose  20  percent  per  country  has  stood  up  bravely  to  Soviet 
which  Is  already  one  of  the  most  pro-  year  between  1980  and  1984  However,  intimidation.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
tected  In  the  country.  from   1972  to   1980  these  imports  de      ment  says  this  bill  will  cut  their  ex- 

The  textile  industry  already  has  pro-  creased  3  percent  per  year.  What  is  ports  by  40  percent  next  year  It  tells 
tectlon  from  over  300  different  quotas  the  reason  for  the  upturn  in  recent  Pakistan  that  it  better  turn  elsewhere 
and  an  average  tariff  of  22.3  percent—     imports  in  the  last  4  years?  to     sell     its     products— your     export 

more  than  4  times  the  average  tariff        From    January    1980    to    March    of     growth  is  now  on  a  leash   That  s  what 
for  any  other  industry.  Moreover  tex-     1985,  the  dollar's  value  has  increased 
tile  products  not  under  a  quota  are    by  60  percent.  In  other  words,  textile 
subject    to    calls    meaning    if    import     imports  have  gained  a  cost  advantage 
growth  rates  become  at  all  significant,     over  domestic  goods  on  the  average  of 

60  percent!  Of  course  consumers  are 
going  to  buy  more  of  them. 

In  fact,  the  Congressiona'.  Budget 
Office  said  that  from  1980  to  1984 
about  87  percent  of  the  total  deterio- 
ration in  trade  deficit  was  due  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  dollar 

And  why  has  the  dollars  value  in- 
creased so  dramatically?  The  CBO  will 
tell  you  that  the  first  reason  is  persist- 
ently large  deficits  which   has  led  to 
high    interest    rates    bidding    up    the 
dollar. 
We  can  reduce  textile  imports  wlth- 
nomic  Research  Corp.  concluded  that     out  passing  on  the  cost  to  consumers.     -^-^^  "Georgia  "'[Mr    Jenkins]    has   26 
this  bill  may  preserve  36,000  jobs  in     without  swapping  Jobs  in  other  sectors     minutes  remaining 
the    apparel    industry    at    a    cost    of     for  jobs  in  the  textile  and  apparel  in-     niinui.cs 
$66  000  per  job  and  35,000  jobs  in  the     dustry,    without    inviting     retaliation 
textile   industry   at   a   cost   of   about    against  our  farmers  and  other  export- 
$27,000    per   job.    It    also   added    that     ers,   if  we   get   Government  spending 
about  58,000  retail  jobs  would  be  lost     under  control. 

with  th's  bill  plus  another  4,000  with       The  real  pro  textile  and  apparel  in-  

the  drop  in  textile  consumption^  Fur-     dustry  vote  Is  io^^}f^^  7wXfhZe     th^k  [h^  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
thermore,  there  will  be  many  shipper    gency  Budget  Deficit  Act  which  I  hope  tn  me 

and  dockworker  jobs  lost,  especially  on     we  get  ^^^^ance  to  consider  *  hen  we     ^'^^  '^     ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^Is  bill  In 

the  west  coast,  with  the  expected  de-      ry  to  raise  the  debt  cellmg  above  $2     ^^^""^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^    ^^^^^    ^oday 
cllne  In  Imports.  trillion.  imnnrt.<;  of  manufactured  cotton  prod- 

DO  you  want  to  go  home  and  tell        It  was  pointed  out  in  committee  that     'J^P°^,f„'^,^^e^  29  percent  in  Just 
your  constituents  that  you  voted  for  a     the  Pacific  rin.  countries  which  some     "^^"^ ^^^\.^l^'\^\l,t\mpons  now  ac- 
blll  which  swaps  jobs  for  jobs  and  will     members   of   the   trade   .ubcommi  tee     "-^^^^^l^Yll  ;^^^^^^ 
slap  at  least  a  3  percent  surcharge  to    visited  recently  were  referring    o  this    count  j;[  f  f^^J'  °  ^^^^.^^    „  ^. 
the   weighted   average   apparel   prices     legislation  as  the  white  man  s  bUl  rei^  continue  ?o^ow   at   this  rate 

for  both   foreign  and   domestic  prod-        I  dont  for  a  moment  think  that  the     Poru  continue   to   gro*    ai 

proponents  of  this  measure  arc  at  all 
racially  or  ethnically  motivated,  but 
look  at  who  this  bill  Is  aimed  at. 
Canada  is  exempt  from  restrictions.  So 
is  the  European  Community.  It  is 
Hong  Kong  Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Phil- 
ippines. Indonesia,  Thailand,  and 
China  who  are  affected  We  should 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  racial  or 
ethnic  favoritism  In  our  economic  poli- 
cies. This  bill  encourages  the  notion 


I  call  getting  tough  on  the  frade  defi- 
cit—picking on  big  bad  Pakistan, 

This  bill  hurts  fanners,  hurts  con- 
sumers, slaps  our  allies  in  the  face  and 
ignores  the  real  resison  for  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry's  woes— the  high 
dollar— which  is  caused  by  the  profli- 
gate spending  of  this  Congress, 

Let's  vole  it  dowTi! 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
consider  these  facts  and  vote  "no"  on 
final  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  wishes 
to  notify  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr  Duncan]  that  he  has  47  min- 
utes remaining;  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has  21"^  min- 
utes   remaining:    and    the    gentleman 


The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr  Jenkins]. 

Mr  JENKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr  Huckaby], 

Mr.    HUCKABY,    Mr,    Chairman,    I 


ucts?  You  had  better  be  prepared  to 
tell  them  that  if  you  vote  for  this  bill. 

Administration  says  that  consumers 
would  pay  $14  billion  more  a  year  with 
the  passage  of  H,R,  1562, 

Not  only  will  this  bill  cost  American 
consumers  more  and  lose  jobs  in  other 
sectors,  it  will  Invite  retaliations  As 
usual,  the  American  farmer  will  suffer 

In  1983  after  we  imported  unilateral 
restraints  on  Chinese  textile  imports. 
the  Chinese  boycotted  American 
cotton,  soybeans,  and  grain.  The  Na 
tlonal  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
testified  in  committee  that  we  lost 
about  $500  million  in  wheat  sales 
alone  because  of  this.  The  dispute  was 
over  just  $50  million  worth  of  textiles. 
That  is  a  10-to-l  ratio. 

This  bill  threatens  a  dozen  nations 
who  last  year  bought  $2^  billion  of 
American  wheat  or  35  percent  of  our 
total  wheat  exports  These  counf-fes 
bought  $5  1  billion  of  American  wheat 
and  com  last  year  Who  are  we  kid- 
ding? Does  anybody  think  that  these 
nations  will  buy  American  farm  com- 
modities readily  available  elsewhere  if 
we  shut  down  between  35  and  40  per- 


within  5  years  there  will  be  no  market 
for  U.S.  cotton. 

This  astounding  rate  of  growth  cost 
American  cotton  farmers  $1,25  billion 
last  year  alone 

If  this  legislation  is  passed,  not  only 
will  It  protect  American  farmers  but  It 
is  going  to  open  up  exports,  and  the 
Japanese  and  the  people  m  the  other 
countries  in  the  Far  East  are  going  to 
realize  that  America  is  serious    They 


that  the  United  States  is  interested  in     are  going  to  lake  dowT.  their  trade  bar 


promoting  trade  only  among  the  West- 
em  elites. 

Has  anylXKly  thought  about  what 
this  can  do  to  our  national  security  in- 
terests in  the  Pacific  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  our  Asian  allies— Hong  Kong. 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  Philippines.  Thai 
land.  It  will  make  drastic  cutbacks  in 
an  industry  that  forms  the  backbone 
of  many  of  these  countries'  economies 
It  can  easily  destroy  the  fragile  politi- 
cal stability  that  presently  exists 

Pakistan  would  qualify  as  a  major 
exporting  country  under  this  bill  and 
be  subject  to  export  restrictions.  This 
nation  has  the  largest  refugee  popula- 
tion in  the  world  because  of  Soviet  ex 


riers  instead  of  imposing  trade  bar- 
riers, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
10  suppon  this  legislation  Let  us  send 
a  strong  signal  that  America  is  finally 
serious  about  having  fair  and  free 
trade.  We  want  a  level  playing  field. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms  Snowe], 

Ms.  SNOWE  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps no  district  in  this  country  Is 
growing  more  frustrated  every  day 
with  our  failed  trade  policies  than  the 
Second  District  of  Maine 

That  is  why  it  is  Important  that  we 
begin   to   set   the   stage    in   Congress 
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today  to  redevelop  national  trade  poll 
cles  that  are  both  fair  and  reasonable 
to  our  workers,  as  well  as  to  American 
Industry.  If  we  fall  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge by  neglecting  to  provide  Ameri- 
can workers  an  even  playing  field  with 
foreign  workers.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  consequences  for  our  work  force. 

We  belleve^we  are  addrt-s-sinK  Impor- 
tant legislation  today.  There  are  obvi- 
ous loopholes  In  the  current  Multl- 
Piber  Arrangement  International 
quota  system,  and  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  enforce  the  agreements 
we  negotiated.  These  agreements  have 
only  served  to  permit  Imports  to  In- 
crease by  a  staggering  19  percent,  and 
even  greater  levels  are  entering  each 
year.  In  fact,  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts now  account  for  16  percent  of  our 
$140  billion  merchandise  trade  deficit. 

There  is  even  more  at  stake,  howev- 
er, than  Just  10  percent  of  all  of  our 
manufacturing  jobs.  The  fate  of  our 
entire  Industry  Is  at  hand.  The  scenar- 
io Is  similar  for  dozens  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries:  cheap,  subsidized. 
Imported  products  are  being  targeted 
by  countries  around  the  world  right  at 
the  United  States. 

Time  has  literally  run  out  for  my 
district,  and  for  the  thousands  of 
workers  In  the  textile  and  apparel 
business.  In  Just  10  short  years,  one- 
third  of  the  Maine  workers  in  this 
business  lost  their  Jobs  as  textile  and 
apparel  mills  were  forced  to  shut 
down.  But  17.000  Maine  workers  are 
still  hanging  on  to  their  jobs.  and.  in  a 
rural  State  with  one  of  the  lowest  per 
capita  Income  levels  in  the  Nation, 
your  job  Is  everything. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  the  textile 
and  apparel  Industry  has  modernized, 
come  to  Maine,  Inside  some  of  the 
oldest  mills  In  the  country  are  housed 
some  of  the  most  modernized,  up-to- 
date  operations  anywhere,  producing 
specialty  materials,  high  fashion 
woven  products,  industrial  fabrics,  and 
other  articles. 

But,  if  Imports  continue  to  rise  at 
the  floodtlde  level  we  now  see,  that  en- 
trepreneurial spirit  that  has  made  this 
country  great  will  flicker  and  die.  It  Is 
almost  horrifying  for  me  to  think  that 
If  we  continue  on  our  present  path, 
there  may  be  no  textile  and  apparel 
Industry  In  Maine  by  1990. 

The  shoe  Industry  in  Maine  is  In  a 
similar  position  as  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industry— only  worse.  Highly 
subsidized  imported  shoes  now  hold  a 
simply  astounding  80  percent  of  the 
domestic  market. 

In  fact,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  determined  that  the  shoe 
industry  oeserved  relief  from  Imports. 
And  the  administration,  unfortunate- 
ly, rejected  that  notion. 

Maine  lost  almost  25  percent  of  its 
shoe  work  force  last  year.  How  can  we 
possibly  not  respond  in  support  of 
these  workers?  The  simple  truth  of 
the  matter  !•;  as  clear  to  the  worker  in 


Maine  as  It  Is  to  workers  across  this 
country:  we  aren't  lifting  a  finger  to 
help  our  people  to  compete  and  to 
8<ive  their  Jobs  Passage  by  the  House 
today  of  H.R  1562  ls  a  very  important 
step  on  their  tjehalf.  SLnd  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Its  adoption. 

I  also  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  In- 
clude a  provision  to  this  bill  in  confer- 
ence, if  approved  by  the  other  body, 
which  offers  similar,  justified  relief  to 
this  Nations  shoe  industry. 
Shoeworkers  are  in  dire  need  of  relief 
from  Imports,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  be  able  to  support  them  In 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr 
Jeivkins]  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr,  Broyhill]  for 
their  fine  work  In  bringing  this  very 
important  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  have  high  hopes  for  this 
bill  because  it  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward that  will  pave  the  way  toward  a 
more  coherent,  fair  system  of  trade. 
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Mr.  JFNKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  full  support  of  this  legislation,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Let  me  name  some 
of  them. 

Starken  &  Pred.  Simp.ion  Clothes. 
Independent  Clothing,  R.B.  Northslde 
Clothing.  Biggs  &  Taller.  Caye  Bros.. 
Rossi  &  Rossi.  Rosen  Trousers.  Lytton 
Henry.  Economical  Pants.  Basklns. 
Murry  Tom  Co..  Chester  Cleaners,  and 
Caleno.  Inc.  These  are  all  manufactur 
ers  of  textiles  that  were  in  Chicago, 
IL,  until  we  started  getting  barraged 
by  unfair  trade  practices  by  other  gov- 
ernments. These  are  the  people  that 
we  should  be  concerned  about,  not 
only  the  owners  of  the  manufacturing 
companies,  but  the  workers. 

And  who  are  those  workers?  Eighty 
percent  are  women;  30  percent  happen 
to  be  black;  17  percent  are  Hispanic; 
and  5  percent  are  Asians.  These,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  who  are  cut- 
ters and  seaunstresses,  are  the  people 
who  stand  behind  the  label  'Made  In 
the  U.S.A.  "  These  are  the  people  who 
are  losing  their  jobs,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  unless  we  pass  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Rogers], 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we 
were  able  to  go  to  a  factory  today  in 
Hong  Kong,  as  I  have  in  the  past  and  I 
am  sure  many  of  you  have  as  well,  you 
will  find  there  that  the  employers  in 
that  factory  do  not  pay  any  Income 
tax.  They  pay  no  property  tax.  There 
is  no  withholding  tax  that  they  take 
from  the  employees'  pay.  There  Is  no 
unemployment  insurance  compensa- 
tion that  they  withhold  from  their 
employees'  pay.  There  Is  no  Social  Se- 


curity they  withhold  from  the  employ- 
ees' pay. 

The  company  does  not  have  to  worry 
about  safety  laws.  There  Is  no  OSHA 
insp«*rtion  or  requirement  In  Hohk 
Kontj  There  Is  no  EPA  law  in  Honn 
KoHK  with  which  the  company  mast 
comply  There  Ls  no  minimum  wage  re 
quirement  In  tho.se  factorle.s  in  Hopk 
Kong  There  are  no  child  labfjr  law.s 
that  prevent  child  slavery  in  Hong 
Kong  and  many  of  the  Par  Eastern 
countries. 

The  wage  scale  tht/  must  pay  Is 
nothing  compared  to  ours.  In  Red 
China  It  Ls  16  cents  per  hour  In  those 
textile  factories. 

The  standard  of  living  In  those  na- 
tions is  far  below  ours 

All  of  these  things  propelled  us  in 
1973  and  1974  to  agree  with  those  na- 
tions at  our  Insistence  that  there  be 
some  arrangement  entered  Into  by 
which  they  would  Tiit  be  allowed  to 
flood  this  Nation  with  the  products 
manufactured  under  those  conditions, 
because  we  simply  cannot  compete 
with  the  governments  of  Asian  nations 
as  we  are  attempting  to  do  today 

So  the  nations  that  we  trade  with 
entered  Into  that  agreement  In  1973- 
74.  We  both  signed  those  documents, 
the  Multi-Plber  Arrangement,  which 
limited  or  allowed  the  limitation  of 
the  amounts  of  products  that  could  be 
brought  Into  this  country  manufac- 
tured under  the  conditions  that  I  have 
Just  described, 

W.'  hear  today  from  those  opposed 
to  this  bill  that  we  must  be  a  free 
trader.  We  must  trade  freely  in  the 
world's  markets,  I  say  that  you  cannot 
trade  freely  under  the  conditions  that 
have  been  de.scrlbed  heretofore  by  me. 
You  simply  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  this 
bill. 

Mr.  JENKINS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr,  Shelby]. 

Mr,  SHELBY,  Mr,  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  begins  to  address  one  of  the 
most  serious  crises  facing  our,iIatlon 
today— the  soaring  trade  deflclt'!"^ne 
industry  particularly  threatened  by 
the  unprecendented  flood  of  Imports  Is 
the  textlle/apparel/flber  Industry. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985,  before  us  today, 
would  limit  textile  Imports  from  vari- 
ous countries  and  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  survival  of  the  textile  Indus- 
try. 

The  President  said  In  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  trade  policy  last  week 
that  he  had  worked  for  4  years  to  get 
our  trading  partners  to  dismantle 
their  trade  barriers  and  other  unfair 
trade  practices. 

During  those  4  years,  over  350,000 
textile  Jobs  have  been  lost. 

Since  October  1984  over  8.500  textile 
workers  in  Alabama  have  lost  their 
Jobs. 
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A  few  Saturdays  ago.  in  his  weekly 
radio  address,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  had  asked  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  investigate 
certain  trade  practices  by  four  of  our 
trading  partners. 

Since  then,  the  Debra  Knit  Plant  In 
Northport,  AL,  in  my  district,  an- 
nounced that  due  to  imports,  It  will 
close  its  doors  on  October  15.  throwing 
300  people  out  of  work. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  value  of 
textile  and  apparel  imports  rose  by  104 
percent. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  finished  apparel 
goods  sold  in  the  United  States  are 
now  imported. 

All  across  this  Nation  communities 
are  threatened  by  a  new  wave  of  plant 
closings  and  unemployed  workers  are 
worried  about  feeding  and  educating 
their  families.  Our  very  industrial  base 
is  jeopardized  by  imports. 

Meanwhile,  the  President,  continues 
to  tell  us  that  the  economy  is  doing 
well.  Our  trade  deficit  this  year  is  ex 
pected  to  reach  a  once  unimaginable 
$150  billion.  We  have  become  a  debtor 
nation  for  the  first  time  since  1914 
The  President  is  obviously  looking  at 
our  economy  through  rose-colored 
glasses— probably  Imported  from 
Japan. 

How  many  more  plants  will  be 
closed?  How  many  more  Jobs  will  be 
lost  before  action  is  taken? 

The  growth  in  imports  over  the  past 
4  years  is  not  due  to  any  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  domestic  textile  Industry 
The  industry  has  made  every  effort  to 
modernize,  compete,  and  survive.  As  a 
result,  the  industry  has  achieved  pro 
ductivity  gains  significantly  greater 
than  the  national  average. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  reason  Imports 
continue  to  capture  an  Increasingly 
larger  share  of  the  domestic  market  is 
because  foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
compete  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing, 
.These  countries  use  a  myriad  of  means 
|to  subsidize  and  promote  their  own 
textile/apparel  Industries  at  the  ex 
se  of  the  American  Industry, 
so  contributing  to  this  trade  crisis 
is  the  overvalued  dollar  which  Is  di- 
rectly linked  to  our  massive  Pederal 
deficit.  As  part  of  the  solution,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  get  our  own  fiscal  house 
in  order  and  restore  some  sanity  to 
this  Nation's  fiscal  policy. 

I  certainly  will  not  deny  the  benefits 
of  free  trade.  However,  our  definition 
of  what  "free"  actually  means  does 
not  always  correspond  with  that  of 
our  trading  partners.  While  we  must 
be  cautious  not  to  unravel  a  fragile 
world-Lrswllng  system  and  cause  an  in 
evltable  trade  war.  there  comes  a  time 
when  additional  pressures  must  be 
brought  to  bear. 

The  President  said  last  week,  "I  will 
not  stand  by  and  watch  American 
workers  lose  their  Jobs  because  other 
nations  do  not  play  by  the  rules,"  Mr. 
Reagan  threatens  to  veto  the  Textile 


and  Apparel  Enforcement  Act  of  1985, 
I  Invite  the  President  to  come  to  Ala- 
bama and  veto  this  legislation  at  a 
closed  textile  plant  face  to  face  with 
unemployed  textile  workers. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  bill  is  essential 
for  the  survival  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  in  our  Nation.  We 
must  maintain  a  strong,  viable  domes- 
tic textile /apparel  fiber  industry.  I 
urge  my  collegues  to  support  this  cru- 
cial piece  of  legislation  and  begin  put- 
ting American  textile  workers  back  to 
work  and  ensure  the  survival  of  Ameri- 
ca's textile  Industry. 

Mr,  JENKINS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms  O^kar], 

Ms.  OAKAR  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  bill. 

In  my  area  of  Cleveland  we  have  lost 
a  lot  of  our  textile  Industry,  but  I 
think  the  rest  of  the  country  ought  to 
flourish  and  I  hope  we  support  this 
bill  and  really  give  a  good  solid  signal. 

In  considering  H  R.  ir>62  the  Textile  and 
.Apparel  Trade  Knforcement  .\ct.  there  are 
several  pointd  amonK  man.>  ac  to  why  I  be- 
lieve thu  JefhHlBtion  ithuuld  have  the  «u;>- 
port  of  Member*  of  the  Houtte 

I  am  sure  >ou  are  aware  that,  in  both  in- 
dugtrien,  over  hH  percent  of  the  workers  are 
women,  \  (ttKKi  proportion  of  the  workerc 
are  member*  of  mmoritien;  blacks,  Hispan- 
icK.  and  ,\i<iatics.  If  thev  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  increase  in  im- 
porlJt  to  this  countrv.  there  are  fe»  areas 
where  thev  ma.>  Tind  emplovment 

Kor  instance.  »omen  who  work  in  textile 
and  apparel  plants  cannot  move  from  one 
part  of  the  countrv  to  another  In  the  hope 
that  thev  can  find  jobs  If  thev  are  married 
but  must  work  to  supplement  the  famiiv 
income,  the>  cannot  expect  their  husbands 
t«  (five  up  jobs  on  the  chance  of  employ- 
ment in  other  areas 

Most  of  them  cannot  Uke  the  advantage 
of  bein)(  retrained  because,  jnfortunately, 
their  formal  education  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  l<K)k  to  hiifhtech  jobs  such  as 
computer  profrramminK  which  re<juire  hiith 
school  or  colleire  level  education  to  be  elim- 
ble  ,'\s  a  mau*r  of  fact,  a  survey  of  the 
l&M.OOO  apparel  workers  who  entered  tram 
\n%  programs  indicated  that  onlv  1.400  or 
one-half  of  1  percent  completed  training. 

Many  of  these  workers  are'*omen  who 
have  just  lately  arrived  from  Asiatic  coun- 
tries such  as  China,  Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Vietnam,  Cambodia.  Philippines,  or  from 
Soillh  and  (  ential  .America  Even  though 
their  knowledge  of  English  is  nonexistent 
or  exlremelv  limited,  tney  make  great  lex 
tile  or  apparel  workers  and  are  a  great 
boon  to  the  industries 

If  thev  lose  their  jobs  and  neefl  lo  seek 
assistance  from  their  communities  State  or 
Federal  programs,  thev  unwillingly  become 
an  additional  Lax  burden 

Many  of  these  women,  blacks,  Hlspanics 
and  Asiatics,  work  in  areas  where  either 
the  textile  and  ir  apparel  plants  are  the 
only  mapofacturing  facilities  in  the  com- 
munitv  When  the  plants  close,  the  econo- 
my of  the  whole  area  is  affected 


We  need  to  remember  that  H  R  1^62  does 
not  close  the  door  to  textile  and  apparel 
imports  ll  merel.>  asks  (hat  workers  in 
America  get  a  fair  share  of  the  domestic 
market  and  that  the  legislation  calls  for  en- 
forcement of  agreements  alread>   m  place, 

Mr,  DUNCAN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr  McMillan] 

Mr,  MCMILLAN  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act.  ^ 

Freed  of  all  the  complications,  the 
limits  in  the  textile  bill  are  the  llmlU 
textile-producing  countries  themselvet 
substantially  agreed  to  In  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Agreements  in  1981.  Such  nego- 
tiated agreements  are  an  important 
part  of  a  realistic  trade  policy  thai 
paves  the  way  to  free  trade  without 
destroying  the  economies  of  all  part- 
ners. This  legislation  will  eliminate 
loopholes  and  enforce  the  agreement 
the  exporters  made  with  America.  It 
reduces  Imports  In  some  cases  becaiise 
those  importers  have  violated  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  agreements 
made  between  the  exporting  countries 
and  America  4  years  ago. 

The  MFA  was  supposed  to  allow  the 
exporters  a  predetermined  and  grow- 
ing share  of  the  U.S.  market.  They 
have  evaded  MFA  limits  and  imports 
have  reafched  a  caiastrophlcally  high 
percentage  of  the  domestic  market,  at 
a  cost  of  over  300.000  jobs  in  4  years 
and  the  destruction  of  communities 
that  developed  around  textile  and  ap- 
parel factories. 

Over  4  years  imports  have  soared  at 
an  average  of  19  peicent  per  year— 32 
percent  last  year— now  threatening  3 
million  more  Jobs.  We  are  soaking  up 
two-thirds  of  the  Third  Worlds  cloth- 
ing exports,  far  more  than  anyone's 
fair  share,  because  other  developed 
countries  have  limited  their  Imports  In 
textiles.  The  road  to  free  trade  is  fair 
trade  Fair  trade  will  result  from  laws 
that  provide  for  tough-minded  negoti- 
ations of  quotas,  elimination  or  coun- 
terbalancing subsidies,  and  reciprocal 
market  access. 

We  will  not  achieve  free  trade 
through  a  unilateral  disarmament 
mentality.  This  bill  does  not  Initlat* 
trade  war;  we've  been  in  a  competitive 
struggle  for  years,  but  we  aren't  fight- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleaguo 
to  join  in  support  of  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  JENKINS,  Mr,  ChalrmaA.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr,  Conyers] 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding,  I  realize  we  are  short  of  tun«. 
but  I  want  to  ask  the  gentlemari  a 
question  aljout  this  measure,  which  I 
cosponsored.  and  which  seema  Lo  b*  di- 
rected against  ao  manj  ameil  (tovelop- 
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ing  Third  World  countries,  to  Mexico, 
the  Caribbean.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  leader  from  the  Caribbean  coun- 
tries wrote  the  President  a  letter  op- 
posing this  measure?  Are  we  not  put- 
ting them  In  a  squeeze.  Mr.  Chairman? 
They  are  trying  to  develop.  They  are 
under  the  Incessant  IMP  pressure  and 
here  they  are  getting  what  may  t)e  the 
disproportionate  penaloglcal  brunt  of 
this  legislation. 

I  say  that  realizing  the  Impact  of  Im- 
ports In  Detroit,  and  other  similar 
cities.  We  go  Into  the  Kmart  and  the 
department  stores  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing American  made;  but  let  us  think 
about  this  other  part  of  it.  I  think  we 
need  some  real  answer.  Mr.  Chairman. 
For  instance,  what  Is  the  role  of  this 
administrations  macroeconomlc  policy 
In  putting  this  country  Into  trade- 
debtor  status  for  the  first  time  ever. 
The  problem  of  unemployment  and 
Job  displacement  runs  much  deeper 
than  Import  quotas.  And  while  I 
intend  to  support  this  legislation.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  Is  no 
acceptable  substitute  for  a  Jobs  policy 
in  this  country. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Car- 
ibbean area  and  Mexico  are  treated 
better  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Second  of  all,  every  developing  coun- 
try that  does  not  now  ship  Into  this 
country  1  million  square  yards  Imme- 
diately have  1  million  square  yards  to 
commerce  and  an  annual  Increase 
thereafter. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  And  they  are  not 
doing  that,  is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlemam. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Pease). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  Is  sending  a  signal  of  Its 
frustration  to  the  White  House.  And 
no  wonder.  At  the  same  time  that  it 
has  presided  over  the  largest  and  most 
enduring  trade  deficits  in  history,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  shut  down 
much  of  the  trade  law  machinery. 

If  it  had  administered  the  MFA 
properly,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  Jenkins  bill.  If  it  wasn't  still  sit- 
ting on  a  machine  tool  Industry  peti- 
tion 18  months  after  It  was  approved 
by  the  Commerce  Department,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  machine  tool 
industry  bill  introduced  the  omer 
week.  If  It  had  made  Judicious,  intelli- 
gent use  of  section  201  in  the  shoe 
case,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
introduction  of  shoe  bills  and,  for  that 
matter,  protectionist  bills  for  other  In- 
dustries. The  list  goes  on  and  on.  All 
of  these  matters  should  be  handled  by 
the  existing  trade  laws.  That's  what 


they're  there  for.  That's  why  Congress 
put  them  on  the  books. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
short  circuited  the  trade  law  process. 
Its  response  to  the  problems  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  laid  off  shoe  and  textile 
workers  has  l>een  the  initiation  of  four 
unfair  trade  cases. 

The  unfair  trade  problem  didn't  Just 
turn  up  on  the  eve  of  the  shoe  deci- 
sion. What's  the  administration  been 
doing  all  of  this  time?  It  has  been  sit- 
ting on  its  hands.  And  Congress  is  fed 
up.  That's  what  this  vote  Is  all  about 
today. 

Many  who  are  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill  aren't  voting  for  Its  provisions. 
They're  voting  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
President.  But  even  though  they're 
not  voting  for  the  dangerous  signal  It 
sends  overseas,  that  signal  gets  sent 
anyway. 

While  this  body  trades  smoke  signals 
back  and  forth  with  the  White  House, 
people  out  there  get  laid  off  and 
plants  continue  to  close  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  blow  smoke.  We  need 
a  constructive  alternative  trade  policy 
that  squarely  confronts  our  trade 
problems.  I  Introduced  my  alternative 
today. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chainnan.  an  wp  are  all 
aware,  th«  issue  of  international  iradr  hui* 
come  to  be  one  of  primary  concern  acronn 
our  (treat  country.  Due  mostly  to  the  cry  of 
the  masses  to  control  our  ever-increasing 
trade  deficit,  we  stand  here  today,  discuss- 
ing a  bill  which,  by  means  of  protectionlsl 
measures,  will  purportedly  help  to  improve 
our  situation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  thin 
bill  has  been  formulated  on  good  inten- 
tions. Likewise,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  impetus  for  contrnilinK  the 
trade  deficit  is  good.  Yet,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  lei^islation  before  us 
todav  offers  only  simplistic  prolertmniiim 
as  the  panacea  for  our  <-ountr>  h  prohlem» 

In  my  judffment.  thi*  approach  ix  one 
which  may  be  un»ne  p<ilic>  for  ihe  1  nited 
States,  (flobally.  the  IS  duties  on  textile 
and  apparel  items  are  the  hixhexl  in  the  in 
dustrialized  world.  Nationallv,  (hm  domen 
tic  industry  benefits  from  an  average  tariff 
level  of  22. .3  percent,  as  rnmpared  to  an  «> 
erage  of  less  than  5.0  percent  for  all  other 
industries — more  than  four  times  the  aver- 
age tariff.  Kighlv  percent  of  all  textile  and 
apparel  imports  are  restricted  In  some 
manner.  Six  hundred  fifty  textile  quotas, 
covering  ii.iports  from  31  countries,  are  ad- 
ministered currently — 78.4  percent  of  im- 
ported men's  cotton  trousers,  80  percent  of 
imported  men's  woven  cotton  shirts  and 
96.1  percent  of  imported  men's  synthetic 
knit  shirts  are  covered  by  trade  restricting 
measures.  Yet,  we  are  still  subject  to  the 
calls  for  protectionism. 

Well,  my  colleagues,  it  is  time  that  we 
take  a  stand  and  let  the  industry  know  that 


protectionism  is  not  the  solution,  and  that 
H.R.  I5«2  is  not  the  vehicle 

Were  H.R.  I5<2  not  hasetl  on  m>th«    {>*-r 
haps   I   would   not    be   standing   here   todav 
However.  H  R.   l'><)2  is  based  on  myths,  and 
I.  for  one.  will  not  «upp«in  myths 

Supporters  of  the  bill  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  imports  of  textile  and  apparel 
produrls  are  the  Hole  cause  of  the  declining 
joh  levels  m  the  I  S.  textile  and  apparel 
manufactunng  sector. 

This  decline  however  has  lesn  to  do  »ith 
imports  than  »ith  the  hasic  fact  thai 
through  extensive  miKierniiation  program" 
and  investment  in  more  modern  e«4uipmenl 
produftivitv  as  measured  hv  output  per 
man  hour  in  the  textile  mill  products 
sector  has  increased  in  the  last  I't  vears  at 
the  average  annual  rate  of  t  2  percent  and 
in  the  apparel  sector  at  the  average  annual 
rate  of  3  1  percent,  as  compared  »ith  the 
lower  productive  growth  of  all  manufactur 
ing  in  the  same  period  of  '  i*  percent  The 
net  result  of  such  capital  intensive  move- 
ment i«  a  loss  of  johs 

Supporters  of  the  hill  nmtend  that  with- 
out increased  protection  this  industry  will 
cease  to  ■'usi  and  manv  millions  of  people 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work 

Well,  the  truth  is  that  import  limits  do 
not  reallv  save  jobs  overall  Tighter  restric 
tions  put  thousands  of  other  people  out  of 
work.  In  fact,  what  supporters  fall  to  real 
lie  is  that  manv  1  .,S  jobs  which  depend  on 
importing  such  as  those  associated  with 
shipping,  wareh<iusmg.  retailing,  banking 
and  telecommunications,  will  suffer  H.R. 
1,'>62  will,  in  fact,  result  in  a  net  displace- 
ment of  at  least  62,OI)(i  retail  and  imp<irt-re- 
lated  employees,  (Jnly  three  Slates  will 
have  a  net  gain,  while  47  States  will  suffer 
«  net  loss 

Furthermore  limitinj;  imports  would 
hurt  the  Ameriran  consumer  Xrrording  to 
a  studv  bv  the  International  Husiness  Kco- 
nomic  Kesrarrh  (  orp  ,  the  hill  will  suhstan 
tiallv  increase  the  price  of  clothing  In  fart 
It  is  envisioned  that  the  price  of  imported 
textile  and  apparel  products  will  increase 
hv  as  much  ax  .t<i  percent  (Ither  studies  es- 
timate that  implementation  of  this  bill  will 
cost  consumers  }14  hillion  over  5  years, 

(Ibviouslv  this  price  change  wnuld  affect 
some  more  than  others  Because  many 
tvpes  of  children  s  wear  and  low  cost  cloth- 
ing will  become  unavailable  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law.  Its  impact  will  be  fell  most  by 
those  low  and  middle-income  families  who 
can  least  afford  increased  prices  for  the 
clothes  thev   need 

Supporters  of  the  bill  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  is  consistent  with 
r.S.  international  agreements  including 
the  .Multi-Kitier  Arrangement  IMKAI  ^  et. 
this  bill  violates  all  basic  trade  agreements 
because  it  is  discriminalorv,  and  inconsist- 
ent with  our  commitment  to  the  most-fa- 
vorednation  principle  I  ,S.  obligations 
under  the  WV  \  also  are  ignored,  especially 
those  which  guarantee  expansion  of  trade 
and  liberal  treatment  of  new  supolier  coun- 
tries. 

What  will  be  the  end  result?  The  leKisla- 
tion  will  no  doubt  cause  affected  countries 
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to  retaliate  to  the  detriment  of  our  export- 
ers Kxporls  of  farm  products,  high  tech- 
nolog>  services,  and  heavv  machinery  will 
be  most  heavilv  affected  Retaliation  trans- 
lates into  consumer  price  increases,  which 
in  turn  will  reduce  the  number  of  employ- 
ment opportunities 

Do  vou  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  this 
bill  could  result  in  a  trade  war'  Then,  you 
must  have  forgotten  what  happened  in 
lyH.f  when  Inited  States  farmers  lost 
nearlv  $:'.(Ki  million  in  gram  sales  because 
the  I'eople  »  Republic  of  (  hina  reneged  on 
a  purchase  agreement  after  the  administra 
tion  restricted  textile  imports  from  that 
country. 

1  ikewise,  in  late  June  of  this  year  the 
Kuropean  Kconomic  (  ommunitv  more  than 
doubled  tariffs  on  lemons  and  nearlv  quad- 
rupled import  fees  on  walnuts  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  administration's  decision  to 
hike  tariffs  on  pasta  imp<irls. 

Believe  me  Trade  war*  are  a  reality. 
As  if  these  problems  are  not  enough,  the 
bill  also  introduces  a  new  feature  which 
will  certainlv  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
apparel  imports  to  the  I  nited  States,  and 
create  an  etjuallv  devastating  additional 
cost  to  the  American  consumer — the  estab- 
lishment of  an  import  licensing  scheme  to 
tx  managed  bv  the  ( Om-r.erce  Department. 
The  Department  of  (  ommerce  does  not 
have  enough  manpower  to  make  a  licensing 
scheme  work  efficientlv  withou(  a  long  or- 
ganizational period  This  would  unques- 
tionahlv  cause  the  complete  disruption  of 
the  import  delivery  system  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  great  many  import  companies 
overnight. 

I.et  me  take  this  opportunity  to  leave  the 
macroperspective  of  my  argument,  and 
move  on  to  the  microperspectFve  ' 

If  this  bill  passes,  the  Slate  of  Hawaii 
will  be  adverselv  affected  Kear  runs  ramp- 
ant in  mv  district  that  the  economic  viabili- 
tv  of  our  garment  industrv  will  be  a  sacrifi- 
cial lamb,  in  the  name  of  saving  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry. 

The  garment  industry  in  Hawaii  consists 
of  l.t^  establishments  Kmplo.ving  an  esti- 
mated 2.9,%0  workern.  the  industrv  pur- 
chase* about  Jtfi  T  million  of  materials  an- 
nuallv  and  has  an  annual  gross  product  of 
approximatelv  $s(i  million,  numbers  which 
are  significiant  for  Hawaii. 

As  much  as  64  percent  of  the  materials 
used  hv  Hawaii's  manufacturers  come  from 
foreign  countries,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  domestic  fabric  houses  This 
reliance  on  Asian  textiles  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  qualllv  of  -int.s,  colors,  and  spe- 
cial screened  fabrics  used  are  available 
onlv  from  a  few  domestic  mills  and  are  not 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
the  demand  of  Hawaii  -  industry  in  addi- 
tion, smaller  minimum  quantities  of  fabrics 
are  available  from  Asian  producers  than 
from  domestic  mills,  a  crucial  factor  in  an 
industrv  which  generally  manufactures 
small  quantities  because  of  the  uniqueness 
of  the  apparel. 

The  inequitable,  biased  application  of  the 
legislation  will  definitelv  result  in  the  crip- 
pling of  Hawaii  «  industrv  The  decline  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  apparel  industry,  how- 


ever. In  fact.  It  will  also  hurt  tourism,  the 
State's  No,  !  industry  (  lothing  and  gar 
ments  comprise  an  important  segment  of 
the  visitor  spending  pattern.  In  19K3,  for 
example,  visitor  expenditures  on  clothing 
and  accessories  totaled  $417.S  million 

Hawaii  IS  a  popular  destination  for  Japa- 
nese visitors  who  spend  an  average  of  $234 
each  day  during  their  stay  This  is  2'^^ 
times  more  than  vi»itors  from  the  IS 
mainland  Manv  of  these  foreign  visitors 
purchase  garments  made  in  Hawaii  to  Lake 
home — about  .")  ►^ercent  of  their  daily  ex 
penditures  Thus  Hawaii  s  apparel  industrv 
contributes  favorablv  to  the  I  .S-  balance  of 
trade 

Mr  t'hairman,  1  am  truly  sympathetic  to 
the  plight  of  our  Nations  textile  workers.  1 
am  truly  sympathetic  to  the  important  na- 
tional issue  of  controlling  the  trade  deficit. 
I  am  truly  sympathetic  to  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  industries  from  extreme  disloca- 
tion. Yet.  I  think  we  need  to  recognize  that 
the  answer  to  our  problem  is  not  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  one  In  my  mind,  this  legis- 
lation IS  not  an  answer,  and  I  call  upon 
each  Hnd  everv  one  of  mv  colleagues  to  act 
responsibly  and  reasonably  bv  casting  their 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  bill 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Oxury], 

Mr  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  listen- 
ing to  Prime  Minister  Lee  from  Singa- 
pore yesterday.  I  think  those  of  us 
who  oppose  this  legislation  took  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  thai  and  those 
who  cosponsor  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  I  think  had  to  feel  a  bit  un- 
comfortable. 

It  is  amazing  to  me,  frankly,  to  look 
at  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
and  find  some  of  my  conservative 
friends  on  the  right  who  have  es- 
poused in  the  past  and  hopefully  in 
the  future  free  trade,  and  particularly 
the  freedom  of  the  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific rim.  and  then  the  liberals  who 
have  constantly  come  to  the  floor  and 
.supported  the  poor  and  talked  about 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  poor  in  this 
country,  which  indeed  it  is.  and  then 
to  turn  around  and  support  a  bill  that 
will  drive  the  cost  of  clothing  up,  more 
importantly  to  the  poor  than  anyone 
else,  and  indeed,  will  cost  the  Ameri- 
can family  $450  more  a  year  to  pur- 
chase textile  products.  I  find  that  to 
be  rather  inconsistent. 

We  have  talked  about  the  unemploy- 
ment levels  In  some  of  the  States.  All 
of  us  from  the  industrial  Midwest  par- 
ticularly are  concerned  about  that,  be- 
cause the  unemployment  rate  in  all 
the  States  involved  in  this  textile  bill, 
particularly  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  others,  find 
themselves  with  unemployment  rates 
far  below  those  of  us  in  Ohio  and 
other  industrial  Midwest  States. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  an  econ- 
omy in  trarvsition  and  that  transition 
is  taking  place  no  matter  what  this 
House  does  today. 


Rptallatlon  Retaliation  for  exam- 
ple, against  soybeans  would  affect  my 
home  Slate  dramatically.  The  Pacific 
Rim  countries  that  are  affected  pur- 
chase 18  billion  dollars'  worth  of  soy- 
beans per  year 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JENKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
iPenn.sylvanla  [Mr  Kanjorski] 

Mr  KANJORSKI  Mr  Chairman,  In 
re.sponse  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  and  the  previous 
speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  per- 
haps we  are  sending  a  message  to  the 
F*resident  of  the  United  Slates  and 
perhaps"  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  to  do  so; 
but  we  saw  in  most  recent  weeks  that 
we  had  to  do  it  on  South  Africa  and  I 
guess  we  have  to  do  it  again  for  Ameri- 
can employees. 

I  cry  out  because  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
that  in  the  last  2  years  has  lost  3.500 
jobs.  We  have  the  souls  of  600,000 
Americans  in  the  last  2  years  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  and  the  possibility 
of  the  loss  of  Jobs  for  2  million  more 
Americans. 
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We  ask  these  Americans  every  day 
they  work  to  contribute  to  the  defense 
of  America  and  to  pay  income  taxes  to 
support  the  rest  of  the  world's  free- 
dom, and  yet  we  are  allowing  and  fos- 
tering the  slave  labor  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  America  at  16  cents  an  hour. 
We  fought  an  American  revolution, 
the  Civil  War,  120  years  ago  so  slavery 
could  not  prevail  in  this  land,  and  yet, 
through  what  we  call  a  free  market 
system  we  have  opened  our  markets  to 
16-cents-an-hour  slave  labor. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  tell  the  world,  and 
specifically  the  White  House,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  en- 
courage this, 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Lfvin]. 

Mr-  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentlemaui  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  to  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill:  You  can  try  to  suf- 
focate it  with  details  but  one  fact  is 
undeniable.  The  trend  in  many  areas 
of  domestic  manufacturing  is  dowTi, 
down,  down.  When  it  comes  to  manu- 
facturing, we  are  losing  t^e  shirts  off 
our  backs. 

You  raise  the  ghost  of  Smoot- 
Hawley,  but  what  about  the  skeletons 
of  closed  shops  and  lost  jobs?  What  Is 
your  alternative?  Silence.  Silence.  No 
policy  has  been  U.S.  policy.  A  no 
policy  is  a  no-wln  policy. 

This  bill  says  enough  Is  enough.  It 
cries  out  for  the  adoption  of  a  U.S. 
policy  and  it  is  time  to  do  so  loudly, 
clearly,  right  here  today. 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hejtdon]. 

Mr.  HENDON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  good  friend,  tfie  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr,  Duncan),  as  well 
aa  the  coauthors  of  this  fine  legisla- 
tion, IhB  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
JniKiasl  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]  for 
Ihelr  foresight  and  their  outstanding 
Icckdership  in  bringing  this  very  meas- 
ured and  rery  necessary  legislation  to 
the  fkx)r. 

My  frienda,  we  in  North  Carolina,  as 
my  colleagues  have  heard  me  say 
many  times,  are  bleeding  from  a  self- 
inflicted  wound  called  free  trade.  We 
muat  slop,  and  I  trust  we  will  today, 
th«  »'iport  of  American  Jobs  overseas 
and  we  must  moderate  this  tidal  wave 
of  cheap  Imports  that  Is  wrecking 
many  of  the  communities  of  America. 

My  friends,  textile  plants  In  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  are  clos- 
ing at  the  rate  of  one  every  11  days. 
That  Is  a  lot  of  pain.  We  can  stop  that 
pain  today  by  passing  this  very  meas- 
ured and  very  necessary  legislation.  I 
urge  a  yes  vote. 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bin  because,  as  a  representative  of 
the  third  largest  exporting  State  in 
this  Nation,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  jobs  that  will  be  lost  In  Con- 
necticut and  in  States  throughout 
America  if  we  pass  this  bill  and  send  a 
message  that  America  Is  going  to 
Euiopt  iiidustry-by-industry  protection- 
ist policies. 

We  do  not  need  to  send  a  message  to 
the  Preisdent  at  this  time.  We  need  to 
act.  We  need  to  adopt  without  delay 
legislation  that  would  assure  a  timely 
and  tough  enforcement  of  our  laws 
against  unfair  trading  practices,  coun- 
terfeiting, and  those  abuses  we  know 
are  hurting  American  industry. 

We  need  to  back  American  business 
In  gaining  equal  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  need  to  address  in  a  compre- 
hensive manner  the  problems  that  our 
trade  deficit  symbolizes.  This  is  no 
time  for  Congress  to  pass  the  buck  and 
blame  the  President.  Let  us  take  our 
responsibility  and  domestic  law  that 
will  serve  our  growth  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  world  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hetnes]. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  great  day  for 
the  textile  industry  and  one  rhlch  we 
have  long  worked  to  bring  about.  I 
want  Id  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  have 
seen  fit  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor, 
and  my  special  thanks  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  supported  this  effort 
over  the  past  several  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  proposal 
which  only  asks  that  our  Government 
enforce  those  agreements  we  have 
made  with  our  international  trading 
partners  which  give  them  reasonable 
access  to  our  markets.  We  simply  want 
our  domestic  industries  to  be  able  to 
compete  on  a  fair  basis.  America  must 
stop  exporting  Jobs. 

My  district  in  North  Carolina,  which 
extends  from  the  sandhills  to  the  foot- 
hills and  encompasses  12  counties.  Ls 
one  of  the  heaviest  textile/apparel 
and  fiber  Intensive  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  largest  textile  plant  in  my  dis- 
trict employs  16,000  people.  Over  the 
last  2  years,  this  company  has  lost 
3,100  jobs.  These  losses  were  directly 
related  to  the  penetration  of  imports 
from  foreign  sources. 

In  June  the  unemployment  figure 
for  the  county  in  which  most  of  this 
company's  plants  are  located  was  14.8 
percent,  the  highest  in  North  Caroli- 
na. In  May  the  unemployment  rate 
was  18.7  percent. 

And  in  August  there  were  an  addi- 
tional 67C  Eighth  District  textile  work- 
ers who  permanently  lost  their  Jobs. 
In  the  first  8  months  of  1985,  North 
Carolina  lost  4,514  textile  jobs;  1,616 
of  those  Jobs  were  in  my  Eighth  Dis- 
trict alone. 

I  have  received  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  textile  workers  in 
my  district  begging  for  relief  from  the 
outrageous  surge  of  imports  that  have 
been  allowed  to  occur  over  the  last  4 
years. 

Some  1,500  people  attended  a  Trade 
Subcommittee  hearing  which  I  ar- 
ranged for  my  district  back  in  June. 
Witness  after  "vitness  sounded  the 
same  concern:  "Will  I  have  a  job  to- 
morrow''  One  witness  stated  he  was  a 
■'three-time  loser, "  having  lost  two 
Jobs  to  imports  and  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  a  third.  At  age  50,  that's  a 
hard  lump  to  swallow. 

Textiles  Is  North  Carolina's  largest 
industry,  supplying  3  out  of  10  manu- 
facturing Jobs  In  the  State,  with  1,288 
plants  in  81  of  our  100  counties. 

Textile,    fiber,    and    apparel    oper- 
ations   are    located    throughout    the 
United    States    and    employ    approxl 
mately  2  million  workers.  Since  1980, 
we  have  lost  over  300,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation will  put  a  stop  to  the  erosion  of 
these  Jobs  and  possibly  t.'.e  ultimate 
demise  of  the  entire  Indust.y.  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hates]. 

Mr.  HAYES.  I  thsjik  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  thL<«  time  tc  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  give 
my  strong  support  to  H.R.  1562,  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  support 
the  bill  before  us  today  Some  of  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  bill  in 
order  to  see  a  stronger  enforcement  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  [MFAl. 
the  international  trade  agreement  gov 
emlng  fiber,  textiles  and  apparel. 
Some  will  support  It  In  order  to  hall 
the  disruption  of  our  economy.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  If  Import  growth 
Is  not  controlled,  the  trade  deficit  will 
Increase  by  $21  billion  by  1990,  an- 
other $24  billion  win  be  added  to  the 
Federal  budget  deficit,  and  a  $40  bil- 
lion loss  of  the  gross  national  product 
would  occur. 

But  the  figure  that  catches  my  at- 
tention, is  the  prediction  that  Job 
losses  will  soar  by  1.9  million  by  1990 
unless  we  control  imports.  We  cannot 
afford  to  put  another  2  million  people 
out  of  work.  What  we  need  to  create  In 
this  country  is  more  jobs,  not  more  un- 
employment. That  is  why  I  support 
this  legislation.  That  is  also  why  I 
hfive  Introduced,  along  with  29  cospon 
sors,  H.R.  1398,  the  Income  and  Jobs 
Action  Act  of  1985,  which  would  pro- 
vide a  decent  job  for  all  Americans 
who  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  claims 
that  the  textile  Industry  is  a  small,  in- 
significant work  force  that  is  unde- 
serving of  Im.port  relief.  In  other 
words,  these  are  not  jobs  worth  saving. 
Well,  there  are  some  2  million  direct 
textile  and  apparel  manufacturing  em- 
ployees In  all  50  States.  It  has  more 
employees  than  steel  and  auto  assem- 
bly combined,  and  Is  the  largest  manu- 
facturing employer  of  women  and  mi- 
norities In  the  Nation.  I  have  heard 
the  claims  that  this  bill  would  only 
help  a  limited  number  of  workers  In 
only  three  States. 

I  have  heard  that  my  State  and  my 
city  would  lose  Jobs  through  this  bill. 
In  fact,  I  would  like  to  Insert  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  telegram  from 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
Harold  Washington.  He  has  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  entire  Chicago  con- 
gressional delegation  on  behalf  of  the 
10.000  garment,  apparel,  and  textile 
workers  In  the  city,  as  well  as  local 
manufacturers  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
In  support  of  H.R.  1562.  Mayor  Wash- 
ington says,  and  I  quote: 

I  support  this  legislation,  and  at  the  same 
lime  I  believe  thai  II  is  only  one  of  many 
sleps  that  must  be  taken  soon  to  reverse  the 
present  decline  In  ihe  compeilllveness  of 
American-made  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  full  text  of  the 
uelegram  Is  as  follows: 
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Chicago.  IL, 
October  4.  198S. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Hayes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Hayes:  On  behalf  of 
both  the  10.000  garment,  apparel  and  lexlile 
workers  in  ihe  city,  and  our  local  manufac- 
turers. I  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  1562  (SB. 
680).  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En 
forcement  Act  of  1985.  " 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  declining 
compeilllveness  of  domestic  manufacturing 
General  Inattention  to  trade  issues,  the  lack 
of  a  national  trade  policy,  and  an  overval- 
ued dollar  have  all  contributed  to  this  ero- 
sion. Recent  declines  In  Government  sup- 
port for  basic  re:.earch  and  Inatlenllon  to 
the  Importance  of  cheap  capital  In  the  pri- 
vate markets  for  technology  research  and 
development  have  also  been  factors. 

I  support  this  legislation,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  that  It  Is  only  one  of  many 
sleps  thai  must  be  taken  soon  to  reverse  the 
present  decline  In  the  competitiveness  of 
American  made  goods. 

Mayor  Harold  Washingtow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the 
voices  of  those  who  seek  to  blame 
American  workers  for  the  predicament 
in  which  they  now  find  themselves 
This  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that  It 
hurts.  It  hurts  because  U.S.  industry 
and  its  workers  arc  the  most  produc- 
tive, efficient,  and  professional  in  the 
world.  But  even  they  can't  compete 
when  foreign  governments  subsidize 
their  Industries  and  pay  their  workers 
as  little  as  15  or  16  cents  an  hour. 

The  AmerlcEin  textile  workers  are 
counting  on  us  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  compete.  Support  H.R.  1562  Their 
jobs  may  depend  upon  it. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spence]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R. 1562. 

For  over  30  years  we  have  stood  by 
while  our  so-called  trading  partners 
have  made  a  mockery  of  every  accept 
ed  rule  of  International  trade  In  regard 
to  textiles.  The  time  is  long  past  due 
for  affirmative  action  by  this  Congress 
to  salvage  what  is  left  of  this  absolute- 
ly vital  U.S.  industry. 

I  cant  understand  how  people  can 
refer  to  H.R.  1562  as  "protectionism.  " 
or  as  a  "discriminatory  piece  of  legisla- 
tion." 

I'll  tell  you  where  protectionism  and 
discrimination  exists.  It  exists  when 
textile-producing  nations  slap  unbe- 
lievable quotas  on  American-made 
products.  It  exists  when  these  same 
nations  violate  antidumping  laws  by 
pouring  cheap,  low-wage  textile  prod- 
ucts into  the  American  marketplace. 

It  exists  when  nations  have  the  un- 
mitigated gall  to  svfcsidize  their  do- 
mestic Industries  at  tremendous  losses 
Just  in  order  to  penetrate  the  Ameri- 
can marketplace.  It  exists  when  na- 
tions in  full  violation  of  international 
agreements  counterfeit  labels  on  prod- 
ucts made  in  this  country.   It  exists 


when  nations  can  pay  slave  labor 
wages  and  not  worry  about  the  condi- 
tions of  the  workplatp 

All  we  seek  in  thi.s  bill  is  some  degree 
of  equity  and  fair  play  We  simply 
want  the  spirit  and  philosophy  behind 
the  1974  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  to 
be  adhered  to.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  the  MFA  has  been  violated 
and  it  has  been  violated  with  virtual 
impunity  In  '.ict.  had  the  textile  ex- 
porting nations  abided  by  the  terms  of 
MFA  there  would  be  no  reason  for  us 
to  be  here  today. 

But  since  the  1974  agreement,  the 
domestic  textile  industry  has  been 
devastated.  In  just  my  State  of  South 
Carolina  alone  we  ha\e  lo.st  60  textile 
planus.  36  apparel  plants,  and  over 
21,000  jobs  m  the  past  6  years.  No  one 
can  convince  me  that  these  plant  clos- 
ings and  lost  Jobs  were  caused  by  any 
thing  else  other  than  greedy  fading 
partners  and  foreign  producers  who 
don't  abide  by  accepted  practices  of 
international  trade. 

But  I  tell  my  colleagues  here  today 
that  South  Carolina  isn't  alone  in  this 
business.  There  aren't  many  States  in 
the  Union  who  don  t  produce  products 
related  to  textiles  After  all,  this  in- 
dustry accounts  for  $46  billion  of  our 
gros.s  national  product  and  some  2  mil- 
lion jobs.  I'll  tell  you  this,  if  we  put  an- 
other 2  million  people  out  of  work 
we'd  better  be  prepared  for  a  revolt. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jen- 
kins], and  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
State.  Senator  Thurmond,  for  their 
authorship  of  this  legislation.  It  is  the 
product  of  careful  planning  and  hard 
work  on  their  part  and  the  part  of  nu- 
merous other  colleagues  who  share 
our  concern  over  the  future  of  Ameri- 
ca's textile  Industry. 

Again,  we  are  only  seeking  equity 
and  an  end  to  unfair,  arbitrary  trade 
policies  on  the  part  of  our  trading 
partners.  I  feel  confident  that  with 
passage  of  this  bill  those  same  trading 
partners  will  have  difficulty  in  circum- 
venting international  agreements  af- 
fecting this  industry. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr  Craig]. 

M-  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  stand  In  opposition 
to  this  legislation  today  not  because  of 
what  I  have  heard  nor  do  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand the  problem  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  experiencing  In 
their  districts. 

Serving  as  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Government  Operations  Subcom 
mlttee  on  Commerce,  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs,  we  have  Just  com 
pleted  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  and 
very  extensive  study  of  the  Multi- 
F^ber  Agreement.  Whereas,  the  sign- 
ers of  the  agreement,  the  Western  Eu- 
ropeans have  used  it  and  enforced  it  as 
we  should  have,  they  are  not  in  any 


way  begirming  to  experience  the  kind 
of  difficulties  we  are  having  in  the  tex- 
tile industry 

This  Nation  and  thi.";  Government 
has  simply  failed  to  enforce  the  very 
intemat'onal  agreemenus  that  are  cur- 
rently the  books  that  we  are  signato- 
ries to.  If  we  would  do  thai,  we  would 
not  be  here  on  the  floor  today  with 
the  kind  of  protectionist  legislation 
that  we  are  currently  considering 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr   DowNrv] 

Mr  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Attention  shoppers  Attention  shop- 
pers The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  about  to  increase  the  cost  of 
clothing  and  textiles  to  you,  and  it  Is 
going  to  do  that  because  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  policy  from  this  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress  has  stumbled 
upon  something  that  is  profoundly 
misguided  and  in  the  long  run,  danger- 
ous not  only  to  our  own  economy  but 
to  the  world  economy 

We  are  today  in  attempting,  in  the 
minds  of  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
latcn.  to  protect  jobs,  to  protect  an  In- 
dustry. One  has  to  only  travel  a  little 
bit  to  the  textile  area  of  the  country 
to  see  that  there  are  severe  problems 
in  that  industry.  Or  to  see  the  look  of 
concern  on  the  faces  of  people  in  the 
Needle  Trades  who  are  only  working 
part  time  or  not  at  all. 
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But  are  we  really  golrtg  to  save  that 
Industry?  Are  we  really  going  to  save 
Jobs?  Is  there  going  to  be  a  net  gain  of 
Jobs  if  we  adopt  this  legislation  or  a 
net  loss? 

I  believe  that  we  will  see  over  the 
long  term  a  net  loss  of  Jobs.  That  will 
be  one  of  the  side  effects. 

In  Ne»  York  and  ;n  New  Jersey,  the 
port  authority  suggests  to  us  there 
will  be  3  900  fewer  jobs,  and  $80  mil- 
lion In  reduced  payroll  from  the  Im- 
ports that  will  not  come  into  the  met- 
ropolitan area.  I  happen  tc  believe.  I 
guess  I  am  an  internationalist.  In 
agreements  like  the  Multi-Fiber 
Agreement  and  the  GATT.  I  believe 
they  work.  I  believe  that  there  Is  a 
world  economy  that  can  and  does 
work. 

I  also  believe  that  you  are  far  less 
likely  to  blow  someone  up  to  whom 
you  owe  a  lot  of  money,  that  the  struc- 
ture of  international  trade  Is  the  cur- 
rency for  peace  and  Linderstandtng 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
reduce  the  understaridmg  between  bil- 
lions of  people  We  will  t>e  drawing  an 
iron  curtain  between  East  ar.d  West. 
We  will  be  saying  to  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries and  the  others  we  fear  competi- 
tion, we  do  not  see  the  billions  In  the 
East  as  an  opportunity  to  trade,  but 
only  as  a  predator  in  the  marketplace. 
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That  is  not  what  America  Is  about. 
We  have  goods  to  offer  the  entire 
world.  If  we  are  prepared  to  trade  with 
others,  we  can  provide  them  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  the  currency  to  buy 
our  goods.  We  can  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  we  have  In  Hong  Kong,  for 
goods  of  all  types  from  our  country  to 
penetrate  their  market,  to  provide  Jobs 
In  this  country. 

This  would  be  a  mistake  of  historic 
proportions  If  the  United  States  of 
America  decides  to  turn  Its  back  on 
international  agreements  and  on  a 
structure  of  International  trade  that 
has  affected  and  benefited  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  50  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
advise  Members  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan)  has 
35  V«  minutes  remaining;  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has 
14  W  minutes  remaining;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins] 
has  17  M«  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  will  also  remind  all  per- 
sons In  the  gallery  that  they  are  here 
as  guests  of  the  House,  and  that  any 
manifestation  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  proceedings  Is  In  violation  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House.  We  ask  you  to 
respect  that. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  SCHAETER]. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  oppose  H.R.  1562.  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 
of  1985.  The  arguments  against  this 
proposal  are  so  clear  cut  and  compel- 
ling. I  am  astounded  this  body  would 
consider  such  legislation. 

Supporters  claim  this  bill  will  save 
71,000  American  jobs.  Yet.  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  it 
would  actually  cost  62.000  U.S.  Jobs. 
Thus,  the  net  number  of  American 
Jobs  saved  is  only  9.000.  If  this  esti- 
mate Is  correct,  and  I  suspect  It  is 
fairly  accurate,  the  American  taxpayer 
will  be  paying  $1.5  million  dollars  per 
Job  saved.  I  suggest  to  you.  that  this  Is 
not  a  responsible  method  to  deal  with 
either  the  trade  deficit,  or  the  bigger 
problem,  the  budget  deficit. 

Today,  we  as  elected  Representatives 
must  face  the  difficult  choice  between 
the  long-term  economic  benefits  of 
free  trade,  and  the  Inunediate.  short- 
term  political  relief  derived  from 
budget-busting  protectionist  measures. 

Certainly,  the  textile  Industry  Is  suf- 
fering from  overseas  competition.  It  Is 
not  alone.  We  all  now  know  that  the 
United  States  is  a  debtor  Nation,  im- 
porting more  than  we  export. 

The  proposal  we  are  considering 
today  takes  action  against  our  over 
seas  competition.  I  believe  such  a 
measure  is  reckless  and  irresponsible, 
considering  we  have  yet  to  take  any  se- 
rious action  to  resolve  the  current 
trade  crisis  within  our  own  borders. 

Ask  yourself,  have  we  truly  done  ev- 
erything possible  to  relieve  the  pres- 


sure placed  on  the  dollar  by  our 
budget  deficit?  I  don't  believe  we  have. 
Have  we  considered  what  sort  of  regu- 
latory burdens  we  have  placed  on  the 
industry  and  If  so,  have  we  removed 
them? 

The  bin  we  are  considering  today  Is 
very  strong  medicine.  Unfortunately. 
It  Is  the  wrong  prescription.  The 
United  States  already  suffers  from  one 
of  the  worlds  most  restrictive  textile 
import  policies.  Presently,  over  80  per- 
cent of  all  apparel  and  textile  Imports 
entering  this  country  are  restricted, 
adding  over  $20  billion  a  year  to  Amer- 
ican consumers'  shopping  bills. 

Like  many  drugs,  today's  dose  may 
offer  short-term  relief  to  a  serious  Ill- 
ness. However,  like  those  same  drugs. 
It  may  prove  addicting.  If  we  agree  to 
this  fix.  industries,  like  drug  addicts, 
will  become  dependent  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  protectionist  relief. 
Worse  yet.  like  drug  addicts.  Industries 
will  quickly  be  back  In  search  of  even 
stronger  doses. 

I  urge  each  Member  to  forego  the 
lure  of  this  quick  fix.  Rather,  let's 
move  on  to  some  serious  actions  that 
win  provide  a  true  cure  and  offer  our 
trading  community  a  healthy  environ- 
ment for  long-term  success. 

Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  this  misguided  effort  to  protect 
the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries that  will  ultimately  harm  our 
national  economy,  cost  us  jobs,  and 
harm  our  efforts  to  export  agricultur- 
al products. 

The  administration's  letter  of  June 
19  sets  forth  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  bill  is  unnecessary  and  detrimen- 
tal, including  the  possibility  of  retalia- 
tion by  our  trading  partners.  Indeed, 
the  administration  states  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  textile  bill  would  almost 
certainly  lead  to  retaliation  against 
U.S.  exports  by  the  affected  textile 
suppliers.  The  letter  further  notes 
that,  in  1984,  our  exports  to  these 
countries  totalled  $33  billion.  Com 
and  wheat  are  the  most  likely  targets 
of  retaliation.  The  United  States  ex- 
ported $5.1  billion  In  1984  of  com  and 
wheat  to  the  12  major  textile  supplier 
countries  targeted  by  this  legislation. 

Various  agricultural  groups  are 
keenly  aware  to  the  threat  which  this 
bill  poses  to  export  opportunities.  A 
July  15  letter  to  Congress,  which  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  the  tex- 
tile quota  bin,  included  among  Its  150 
signatories  of  the  American  Soybean 
Association,  Continental  Grain  Co.. 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  National  Com  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Grange. 

United  States  agriculture  has  al- 
ready paid  the  price  for  textile  protec- 
tion: In  1983.  the  textile  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  China  lapsed  as  a  result  of  United 


States  pressure  to  freeze  China's  share 
of  the  United  States  textile  and  appar 
el  market.  The  United  States  Imposed 
unilateral  restraints  on  Chinese  textile 
exports  and  China  retaliated  by  offi- 
cially boycotting  the  purchase  of 
United  States  cotton  and  soybeans.  At 
the  same  time.  China  shifted  Its  pur 
chase  of  United  States  grain  to  other 
suppliers.  As  a  result.  U.S.  sales  of 
grain  declined  from  $1.2  billion  in  1982 
to  only  $600  million  In  1983  American 
farmers  lost  an  estimated  $500  million 
In  anticipated  grain  sales  Even  when 
the  textile  dispute  ended  and  a  new  bi 
lateral  agreement  was  reached.  China 
did  not  replace  these  lost  purchases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  U.S.  agriculture  ex- 
ports are  always  the  first  to  feel  the 
sting  of  retaliation.  The  domestic  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Industries  today  re- 
ceive far  more  protection  than  any 
other  industrial  sector,  and  It  dimply 
makes  no  sense  to  add  yet  another 
layer  when  other  American  products 
must  suffer  further  disruptions  In  the 
market. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  this  commonsense  legis- 
lation and  also  In  support  of  the  tex- 
tile industry— the  Industry  on  which 
our  Nation's  Industrial  revolution  was 
founded. 

I  support  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  be 
cause  It  Is  a  step  forward  toward  fair 
trade  and  because  It  sends  a  strong 
signal  to  our  trading  partners  that 
what  Is  good  for  the  goose  Is  good  for 
the  gander. 

During  August,  a  textile  plant  in 
Manchester,  GA,  armounced  that  it 
was  closing  Its  doors  after  30  years,  be- 
cause of  foreign  Imports.  I  visited  that 
plant,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  saw  the  an- 
guish and  the  tears  that  those  hard- 
working people  shed  for  the  jobs  and 
the  Incomes  that  they  had  lost. 

In  my  district,  the  textile  Industry  is 
the  largest  producer  of  manufactured 
goods— but  that  is  changing.  For  the 
last  3  years,  textile  and  apparel  plants 
have  been  closing  at  an  alarming 
rate— 250  plants  closed  since  1980—48 
in  this  year  alone 

One  of  our  Nation's  most  vital  and 
productive  industries  is  dying,  right 
before  our  eyes,  and  foreign  Imports 
are  at  the  core  of  the  Illness- 
Imports  that  ;^ave  doubled  in  the 
last  5  years; 

Imports  that  account  for  more  than 
half  the  clothihg  that  consumers  buy; 

Irrports  that  have  cut  Industry  Jobs 
by  300,000  since  1979; 

Imports  that  last  year  accounted  for 
$16  billion  of  our  trade  deficit. 

This  legislation  has  one  purpose— to 
bring    textile    and     apparel     imports 
under  control,  so  that  our  Nation  s  in 
dustry  can  fight  for  its  life.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  our  trading  partners— 
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but  not  to  the  extent  of  destroying  our 
textile  Industrial  base. 

For  too  long,  the  enforcing  agencies 
of  our  country  have  failed  to  enforce 
Import  levels  which  are  Imposed  by 
International  law  under  the  Mulll- 
Plber  Arrangement.  This  bill  will  give 
us  that  and  will  give  us  a  strong  bar- 
gaining position  when  the  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement  Is  renegotiated  next 
year. 

But  more  than  that,  this  bill  will 
give  our  textile  Industry  hope  and  a 
fighting  chance  to  survive  And  sur\lve 
it  must,  because  this  Is  an  industry 
which  is  critical  In  our  everyday  lives: 

From  safety  belts  In  our  cars  to  gar- 
ments for  our  astronauts; 

Prom  toys  for  our  children  to  protec- 
tive clothing  for  our  military:  and 

From  medical  devices  to  t>each  blan 
kets. 

And  It  provides  a  profession  and  a 
career  for  over  1  million  of  our  citizens 
who  have  proudly  spent  their  working 
lives  In  apparel  and  textile  manufac- 
turing plants  across  America.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  many,  those  plants  have 
closed  forever— a  sad  memory  of  days 
gone  by. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  vote  today  is  a 
vote  to  support  American  workers  and 
Americsui  Industries. 

It  is  a  vote  to  give  our  industries  a 
chance  to  complete  equally  in  the 
world  market. 

It  Is  a  vote  to  protect  American  In- 
terests, for  Eis  has  been  said,  "We  can't 
have  American  soldiers  fighting  in 
Japanese  uniforms  and  sleeping  in 
Chinese  tents." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  collesigues 
to  vote  In  favor  of  this  legislation.  We 
have  to  show  our  support  today  for  an 
Industry  that  hsis  done  so  much  for 
America. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En 
forcement  Act  of  1985.  Textile  and  ap 
parel  Industries  across  our  Nation 
have  been  suffering  for  a  long  time 
due  to  cheaply  produced  Imports 
which  have  been  pouring  into  the 
United  States  for  some  years. 

The  repercussions  of  our  trade  im- 
balance are  rapidly  spreading  across 
our  country. 

Last  year  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry faced  a  deficit  of  $16  billion, 
and  I  understand  that  it  is  running 
near  $17  billion  this  year. 

Hard-working  Americans  are  being 
thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed as  they  watch  their  plants  close 
or  receive  word  that  they 'have  been 
permanently  laid  off. 

In  the  past  year,  my  home  State  of 
Georgia,  has  particularly  felt  the 
Impact  of  this  trade  imbalance. 


As  of  late  September,  nearly  14,000 
textile  and  apparel  workers  in  Georgia 
had  t>een  displaced  due  to  plant  clos- 
ings and  lay-offs.  In  my  district  alone, 
the  number  of  employees  affected  is 
over  1.500.  I  don't  know  how  many  of 
you  have  been  to  the  Eighth  District 
of  Georgia,  but  for  the  most-part  It  is 
made  up  of  small  rural  towns.  A  plant 
closing  is  especially  devastating  to 
these  small  communities. 

Plant  closings  In  large  cities  are  not 
always  noticed  by  the  public  at  large. 
But  in  a  small  town,  when  Just  one 
plant  closes,  it  can  literally  tear  a  com- 
munity apart.  It  affects  everyone— the 
comer  druggist,  the  service  station 
owner,  the  grocer.  Everyone  feels  the 
impact. 

In  some  parts  of  my  district,  just 
about  all  the  economic  indicators  are 
on  a  dowTiward  slide.  We  are  losing 
plants.  We  are  losing  jobs  and  income 
About  the  only  thing  that  Is  on  the 
rise  is  the  unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  time  to  consider 
some  remedial  measures  to  try  to  hall 
these  trends.  The  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides a  very  modest  approach.  This  bill 
does  not  irrevocably  place  us  in  a  pro- 
tectionist posture  Instead,  it  chal- 
lenges our  trade  partners  to  adhere  to 
fair  and  reasonable  trade  practices, 
something  that  will  help  reestaoltsh  a 
truly  free  and  open  international  mar- 
ketplace, which  is  what  we  all  desire. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985. 

Mr  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr  JONE^S  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  voice  my  support  for 
our  consideration  of  H.R.  1562.  I  do  so 
recognizing  my  representation  of  an 
agricultural-oriented  district  that  de- 
pends heavily  on  agricultural  exports 
and  also  my  representation  of  many 
employees  of  textile  fax:tories. 

There  are  others  who  will  be  recog- 
nized today  that  will  cover  all  of  the 
statistical  information  that  supports 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
offer  my  own  district  as  an  example  of 
why  this  legislation  is  needed 

The  latest  figures  available  report 
that  unemployement  in  my  district  is 
over  10  percent.  That  comes  at  a  time 
when  economic  recovery  is  being  expe- 
rienced elsewhere.  Additionally,  farm- 
ers are  telling  me  that  they  are  being 
quoted  prices  of  around  $4.85  per 
bushel  on  the  soybeans  they  are  har 
vesting  "^  Dw. 

I  can  tell  you  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  make  a  profit  on  those  soy- 
beans, or  any  other  crop,  at  the  prices 
they  are  receiving  today. 

What  is  it  that  ties  these  two  sets  of 
figures  together?  The  trade  situation- 
pure  and  simple.  Imports  are  putting 
many  of  my  people  out  of  work,  and 
our  trading  partners  are  not  buying 


the  agricultural  products  we  need  to 
sell  to  keep  prices  high  enough  to 
allow  farmers  to  make  a  profit  My 
point  is  that  there  us  nothing  on  the 
horizon  that  gives  us  any  Indication 
that  the  trade  situation  is  going  to  get 
any  better  without  some  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States, 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  pre- 
dict th«t  actions  on  bills  like  this 
invite  retaliation  by  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

As  I  look  around  my  district,  noting 
the  high  unemployment,  and  farm 
prices  that  ensure  another  year  of 
losses  in  agriculture,  I  cannot  imagine 
how  those  trading  partners  could  hurt 
us  any  worse  than  they  already  hav^. 

I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
support    of    this    bill    and    in    saying 
enough  Is  enough  " 

Mr.  JENKINS,  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr  Coleman], 

Mr,  COLEMAN  of  Texas  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R  1562 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  of  1985 

In  the  face  of  $150  billion  annual 
trade  deficits,  the  Nation's  textile  in- 
dustry Is  facing  a  barrage  of  imports 
underprlced  to  capture  the  U,S. 
market  and  force  the  closure  of  hun- 
dreds of  textile  and  apparel  msmufac- 
turers  and  put  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  workers  out  on  the  street 
In  two  of  the  largest  apparel  manufac 
turing  plants  in  El  F>aso.  TX,  over 
6.000  jobs  have  been  lost  since  1980  to 
imports. 

There  are  several  factors  which  have 
led  to  the  rise  In  textile  and  apparel 
Imports,  Paramount  to  those  are  the 
huge  budget  deficits  incurred  since 
fiscal  year  1981  that  have  caused  an 
increase  In  Interest  rates  and  an  artifi- 
cially inflated  value  of  the  dollar  In 
foreign  exchange  markets  Yet,  as  our 
industries  have  suffered  from  the 
borrow  and  spend  economic  policies, 
the  administration  has  not  lifted  one 
finger  to  enforce  existing  trade  laws  to 
ensure  free  and  fair  trade  Nor  have 
they  sought  to  deal  with  the  delndus- 
trlallzation  of  America  As  a  result, 
our  domestic  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustry has  suffered  and  is  in  need  of 
legislation  relief.  This  bUl  would  pro- 
vide such  relief. 

This  bill  will  not  slam  the  door  on 
foreign  Imports  as  critics  would  have 
us  believe.  Rather,  it  would  place  our 
textile  and  apparel  industry  on  equal 
footing  with  world  competitors.  The 
bill  would  allow  foreign  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  to  increase  over  their 
1984  level,  but  at  a  controlled  rate  of 
growth.  In  the  case  of  developing  na- 
tions and  particularly  of  Mexico,  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imp>orts  would  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  at  a  greater  rate  of  15 
percent  In  1985  over  the  1984  level  and 
6  percent  each  year  after  that.  This  Is 
Important  to  the  U.S.  border  economy. 
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The  bill  allows  for  Mexico  and  the 
other  natioru  in  the  Caribbean  region 
to  increase  production  and  in  turn  in- 
crease their  domestic  income  and 
standard  of  living.  That  is  the  key  to 
our  foreign  policy  in  that  region  as 
well  as  the  management  of  the  world 
debt  situation.  In  the  case  of  Mexico, 
the  allowance  of  growth  is  important 
to  allow  that  country  to  grow  its  way 
out  of  the  economic  nightmare  It  has 
suffered  since  1982.  That  growth  will 
benefit  the  border  economy,  which  is 
directly  affected  by  the  economy  of 
Mexico  in  terms  of  commerce,  tourism, 
and  immigration.  The  growth  factor 
allowed  for  Mexico  is  the  key  factor  in 
my  support  for  this  bill,  and  I  would 
not  have  supported  it  if  the  Mexican 
economy  and  the  U.S.  border  economy 
had  not  received  this  special  incentive 
for  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Congress  must  take  the  lead  to  en- 
force free  trade  laws  when  the  ^uty 
for  that  lies  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
executive  branch.  Since  1981,  the  ad- 
ministration has  Ignored  the  existing 
mechanisms  in  our  laws  to  ensure  free 
trade.  They  have  ignored  the  deterio- 
rating situation  a  104-percent  Increase 
in  textile  import  value  and  a  34-per- 
cent increase  In  U.S.  textile  exports. 
They  have  ignored  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral budget  deficits  on  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  in  turn  its  effect  on  domes- 
tic industries  striving  to  compete,  par- 
ticularly textiles  and  apparel.  Only  as 
a  last  resort  has  the  administration 
sought  to  Introduce  a  trade  policy,  5 
years  after  the  fact.  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  have  addrfs^ed  to  the  problem 
too  late  and  donr  too  little.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  Congress  to  act. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
Congess  should  move  forward  in  en- 
acting legislation  to  renew  our  indus- 
trial base.  We  must  explore  new  ways 
to  train  workers  and  retool  basic  in- 
dustries in  order  that  we  can  compete 
with  a  changing  and  developing  world 
market.  We  must  review  our  existing 
trade  regulations  and  laws  to  see  that 
they  conform  with  the  changing 
global  economic  situation.  And.  above 
all.  we  must  act  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficits  of  the  last  5  years  and 
bring  down  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
remove  the  harshest  trade  barrier  of 
all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  act  by  passing  this  bill 
and  provide  the  reUef  due  to  the  work- 
ers and  Industrie^  of  the  countries 
which  have  suffered  unfairly  under 
the  Illusions  and  claims  of  free  trade. 
We  all  support  free  trade,  but  as  ttie 
President  slated,  free  trade  must  also 
be  fair  trade,  and  we  cannot  stand  by 
and  watch  businesses  fall  and  workers 
lose  their  Jobs  because  of  unfair  trad- 
ing practices.  Our  responsibility 
should  be  to  our  workers  and  indus- 
tries above  all  else.  For  if  they  cannot 


compete.  If  they  cannot  produce,  we 
all  suffer. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey  1. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  passage 
of  H.R.  1562  would  represent  the  ac- 
ceptance of  protectionism  as  the  offi- 
cial trade  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Since  1776,  economists  of  nearly  every 
stripe  and  color  have  been  aware  of 
the  flawed  nature  of  the  trade  policy 
labelled  'protectionism."  For  one 
reason  or  another,  protectionism  has 
survived  and  actually  flourished  In  the 
years  since  Adam  Smith  published 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations:"  a 
work  written  primarily  to  combat  the 
flawed  protectionist  argument.  My  tes- 
timony today  will  center  around  the 
danger  of  protectionism  generally,  and 
specifically  of  its  harmful  effects  in 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  section  from  "The  Wealth 
of  Nations"  which  I  have  framed  and 
sits  on  my  desk.  It  says; 

The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to 
direct  private  people  In  what  manner  they 
ought  to  employ  their  capitals  would  *  *  * 
assume  an  authority  which  could  safely  be 
trusted,  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to 
no  council  or  senate  whatever,  and  which 
would  nowhere  t>e  so  dangerous  as  In  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presump- 
tion enough  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise 
It. 

Smith  immediately  goes  on  to  state 
that— 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market 
to  the  produce  of  domestic  Industry.  In  any 
particular  art  or  manufacture.  Is  In  some 
manner  to  direct  private  people  In  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals, 
and  must.  In  almost  all  cases,  be  either  a 
useless  or  hurtful  regulation  •  *  •.  It  Is  the 
maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family, 
never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it 
will  cost  him  more  to  make  than  to 
buy  *  *  *.  What  Is  prudence  in  the  conduct 
of  every  private  family,  can  scarce  be  folly 
In  that  of  a  great  nation. 

At  this  point.  Smith  unlocks  the 
secret  of  free  trade  and  forever  dis- 
credits the  logic  of  protectionism,  and 
I  quote: 

If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  with  a 
commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can 
make  It,  better  buy  It  of  them  with  some 
part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  industry, 
employed  In  a  way  in  which  we  have  some 
advantage  The  general  industry  of  the 
country,  being  always  In  proportion  to  the 
capital  which  employs  it.  will  not  thereby  be 
diminished  *  *  *  but  only  left  to  find  out 
the  way  In  which  It  can  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  advantage. 

Despite  this  convincing  argument, 
protectionist  laws  and  proposals  such 
as  H.R.  1562  continue  to  exist.  The 
supporters  of  H.R.  1562  state  that 
they  awe  saving  jobs  from  foreign  com- 
petition. In  fact,  as  Adam  Smith  has 
demonstrated  so  forcefully,  protec- 
tionism may  protect  some  specific,  ex- 
isting Jobs  In  the  short-rtin.  but  hurts 


everyone.  Including  consumers,  export- 
ers. Importers,  retailers,  and  eventual- 
ly the  textile  Industry  itself.  H.R.  1562 
clearly  illustrates  these  inevitable  pit 
falls  of  the  protectionist  philosophy. 

H.R.  1562  would  eventually  hurt  the 
American  textile  and  apparel  Indus 
tries  by  insulating  them  from  compell 
tlve  imports  and  clouding  vital  market 
signals.  For  example,  in  the  1970's, 
trade  restrictions  had  so  ot)scured  U.S. 
market  signals  that  many  American 
car  manufacturers  decided  to  produce 
cars  in  sizes  and  styles  which  were  out 
of  tune  with  American  demand.  If  we 
want  a  truly  long-term  competitive 
textile  and  apparel  indiistry.  we  must 
provide  a  clear  channel  for  the  textile 
and  apparel  Industries  to  receive 
market  signals,  and  that  requires  less, 
not  more,  government  Intervention. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  Is  not 
in  the  long-term  best  Interests  of  the 
workers  in  the  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustries who  are  supposedly  being  pro- 
tected. Apparel  and  textile  wages  are 
typically  well  below  the  average  for 
American  manufacturing  workers. 
Import  tariffs  and  quotas  encourage 
these  workers  to  remain  in  uncompeti- 
tive, low-wage  Industries  rather  than 
moving  to  higher  paying,  higher 
growth  sectors  of  the  economy.  As 
Senator  Mathias  pointed  out  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  last 
fall,  a  1981  study  for  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  found  that  textile  and  ap- 
parel workers  who  were  permanently 
laid  off  received  higher  incomes  In  the 
5  years  following  their  layoff  than 
they  would  have  by  rfmainlng  m  their 
old  Jobs,  even  after  accounting  for  a 
period  of  unemployment  This  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  the  Government  arti- 
ficially diverting  labor  away  from  pro- 
ductive and  competitive  sectors  and 
Into  uncompetitive  areas 

H.R.  1562  would  greatly  increase  the 
chances  of  retaliation  in  other  areas  of 
trsule.  which  could  easily  lead  to  trade 
Warfare.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  measures  such  afi  H  R  1562  are 
an  open  invitation  to  retaliation  After 
the  Imposition  of  unilateral  textile 
quotas  in  1982.  China  refused  to  pur- 
Chase  any  U.S  soybean  or  grain.  In 
January  of  1983  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally imposed  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  Chinese  textile  exports  In  re- 
taliation. China  suspended  previously 
agreed  upon  purchases  of  American 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  products. 
Although  a  crisis  was  averted  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  bilateral  trade 
agreement,  the  dispute  illustrates  the 
fragile  nature  of  the  trade  relation- 
ship between  the  two  nations.  The 
fact  that  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  MFA  Includes  new,  more  restric- 
tive Import  quotas  suggests  that  there 
Is  a  strong  possibility  of  some  type  of 
disruption  which  will  affect  American 
exports. 
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Many  nations  such  as  China  have 
tenuous  trading  relationships  with  the 
United  States,  and  link  trade  in  cer- 
tain products,  such  as  textiles,  with 
trade  in  all  products  and  services  of  its 
trading  partners.  Trade  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  conducting  their 
foreign  policy.  For  example,  1  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  China  may  cut 
off  all  agricultural  trade  with  the 
United  States  in  retaliation  for  Imple- 
mentation of  H.R.  1452.  But  they  also 
may  take  actions  against  other  U.S. 
exports  and  economic  joint  ventures 
with  American  companies.  Such  ac- 
tions could  prevent  American  high 
technology  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests from  entering  the  huge  Chinese 
markets. 

.  Acceptance  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  MFA  in  H.R.  1562  would  jeop- 
ardize all  American  exports  to  China 
and  many  countries  which  would  be 
severely  affected  by  the  proposed  in- 
creased protection  of  our  textile  and 
apparel  industries.  For  example, 
China's  imports  from  the  United 
States  grew  by  over  37  percent  in  1984 
to  $3  billion.  China's  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  accounts  for  nearly  40 
percent  of  its  total  annual  exports  to 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  China's  economy  and  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  would  be  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  the  57-percent 
cutback  under  H.R.  1562,  and  would 
significantly  affect  Chinas  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States  in  a  wide 
array  of  products.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  every  nation  pays  for 
its  imports  with  revenue  derived  from 
its  exports,  and  without  an  export 
market,  we  cannot  provide  other  na- 
tions with  that  sustenance  for  impor- 
tation of  our  products. 

H.R.  1562  would  reduce  textile  and 
apparel  imports  drastically.  For  exam- 
ple, it  will  reduce  Chinese  imports  by 
over  56  percent,  Brazilian  imports  by 
58  percent,  and  Indonesian  imports  by 
over  72  percent  (see  table  A).  Besides 
restricting  entry  of  imported  goods 
from  these  countries,  it  will  also  in- 
crease the  price  for  such  goods.  In 
mid-January  1983  when  the  United 
States  set  quotas  on  many  textile  cate- 
gories from  China,  many  retailers  pre- 
dicted that  the  price  of  imported 
clothing  would  go  up  20  percent  over  a 
period  of  1  year.  This  estimate  was  ex- 
ceeded in  less  than  6  months,  and  it  is 
now  reported  that  the  price  of  import- 
ed apparel  went  up  25  percent  to  35 
percent  in  1984.  Such  trade  practices 
simply  invite  retaliation  and  a  hostile 
international  trade  atmosphere. 

Besides  firing  the  first  shot  in  a 
trade  war,  H.R.  1562  would  harm  the 
very  developing  countries  the  MFA 
was  intended  to  assist.  A  1982  article 
from  the  Economist  pointed  out  that— 

The  MFAs  history  shows  how  supposedly 
liberal  intentions  become  restrictive  in  prac- 
tice. Its  drafters  emphasized  that  "a  princi- 
ple aimV  •  •  shall  be  to  further  economic 
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and  social  development  of  developing  coun- 
tries. "  It  has  not  turned  out  that  way. 

It  goes  on  to  state  that  even  though 
it  was— 

*  *  •  introduced  as  an  instrument  to  help 
poor  countries  develop,  it  has  put  them  in 
handcuffs— and  provided  work  for  thou- 
sands of  bureaucrats. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
insist  that  it  will  not  affect  developing 
countries.  Howevei.  this  legislation 
would  encourage  the  development  of  a 
textile  and  apparel  inditstry  in  devel- 
oping countries  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  then  cut  it  off.  It  does  this  by  de- 
fining a  major  exporting  country  as 
one  which  exported  to  the  United 
States  1.25  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  U.S.  imports  of  textiles  and  ap- 
parel for  1984.  The  remaining  coun- 
tries, defined  as  exporting  countries 
are  technically  allowed  a  15-percent 
growth  in  nonimport  sensitive  items. 

However,  40  percent  of  U.S.  imports 
of  textiles  and  apparel  fall  into  this 
import  sensitive  category.  To  make 
matters  worse,  a  disproportionately 
high  share  of  exporters  of  import  sen- 
sitive Items  happen  to  be  developing 
nations. 

Of  the  remaining  60  percent  of  the 
market  in  which  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  allowed  to  compete,  we  allow 
them  a  generous  growth  rate  until 
they  reach  1.25  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  imports  of  textile  and  apparel  for 
a  given  year.  At  that  point  we  redefine 
their  status  to  a  major  exporting  coun- 
try, and  allow  them  a  1 -percent  annual 
growth  rate.  In  effect  this  bill  says 
that  we  support  economic  develop- 
ment, but  only  to  a  point. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  near  future  this 
provision  will  directly  affect  only  a 
few  developing  nations,  but  as  an  over- 
all trade  philosophy  it  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  hypocritical  international  de- 
velopment policy.  It  placates  our  con- 
science and  allows  us  to  argue  that  we 
are  doing  all  we  can  for  international 
development  when  in  fact  we  are  cre- 
ating an  industry  which  we  will  de- 
stroy if  it  happens  to  become  success- 
ful. 

Over  and  above  presenting  a  hypo- 
critical development  policy,  this  legis- 
lation would  also  substantially  reduce 
the  future  growth  potential  of  devel- 
loping  countries.  For  countries  that 
have  a  small  export  base,  which  is  a 
large  percentage  of  developing  coun- 
tries, restrictions  on  future  growth 
eliminate  the  incentive  to  develop  an 
economically  viable  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, has  the  proposed  legislation 
been  enacted  in  1933.  imports  from 
Bangladesh  in  1984  would  have  been 
only  3  percent  greater  than  their  1983 
volume— and  78  perct  nt  smaller  than 
their  actual  1984  level. 

All  of  this  boils  down  to  one  conclu- 
sion: H.R.  1562  presents  a  blatant  case 
of  trade  discrimination.  It  singles  out 
certain  nations  for  perferential  treat- 
ment, and  certain  nations  for  prefer- 


ential punishment.  By  specifically  ex- 
empting the  European  Community 
and  Canada  from  any  of  the  adverse 
effects  of  this  bill,  we  create  a  percep- 
tion of  discrimination.  In  effect  we  are 
saying  that  our  first  world  trading 
partners  are  preferred  customers.  This 
is  not  only  blatant  international  dis- 
crimination, but  violates  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of 
GATT.  and  especially  the  original 
intent  of  the  MFA.  It  clearly  runs 
counter  to  the  intentions  of  paragraph 
6  of  the  MFA  which  requires  that  de- 
veloping countries  receive  more  favor- 
able terms  than  developed  countries. 

If  the  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
protect  domestic  industry  from  foreign 
competition,  the  exemption  of  Canada 
and  the  EC  in  H.R.  1562  is  clearly  non- 
sensical. Imports  from  developing 
countries  between  October  1984  fell  4 
percent  from  the  same  period  a  year 
ago,  while  imports  from  Canada,  the 
European  Community,  and  the  Euro- 
pean free  trade  .^  a  increased  by  35 
percent. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  this 
legislation  is  a  disaster  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Special  interest  groups, 
such  as  the  textile  and  apparel  work- 
ers, are  easily  organized  and  highly  ef- 
fective lobbying  mechanisms.  Histori- 
cally, the  texitle  and  apparel  lobbies 
have  been  extremely  powerful  and 
skillful  in  the  promotion  of  what  they 
see  as  their  best  interest.  However, 
consumers  as  a  whole  form  such  a 
large  and  diverse  group  that  they  are 
nearly  impossible  to  organize  into  an 
effective  lobbying  group.  In  fact,  it  has 
proven  extremely  difficult  to  even 
inform  consumers  of  the  dangers  of 
bills  such  as  H.R.  1562.  As  a  result, 
consumers  as  a  group  have  been  silent 
in  the  face  of  legislation  which  will 
affect  them  modestly  in  the  inunedi- 
ate  future,  but  profoundly  in  the  long 
run. 

Not  only  would  this  bill  be  the  open- 
ing shot  in  a  trade  war  which  v;ould  be 
disastrous  for  consumers  in  the  long 
run.  but  it  has  been  estimated  that 
H.R.  1562  wouW  immediately  raise  the 
prices  of  textile  and  apparel  products 
by  20  to  30  percent.  According  to  a 
study  done  in  1983.  the  MFA  has  al- 
ready cost  consumers  an  estimated  $18 
to  $23  billion  a  year  since  1974.  It  has 
also  been  estinited  that  H.R.  1562  will 
cost  the  apparel  consumers  an  addi- 
tional $2.4  billion  per  year,  and  textile 
consumers  an  additional  $1  billion  an- 
nually. These  figures  would  combine 
to  create  a  total  annual  cost  to  Ameri- 
can consumers  of  between  $21.4  and 
$26.4  billion  which  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  MFA  as  amended  by  H.R. 
1562. 

H.R.  1562  would  increase  apparel 
import  prices  on  average  by  16  percent 
at  wholesale.  Textile  import  prices 
would  increase  an  average  of  33  per- 
cent. These  gains  reflect  both  quota 
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induced  price  increases  as  well  as  prod- 
uct upgrading  as  foreign  producers 
concentrate  on  the  export  of  higher 
unit-value  goods,  as  did  the  Japanese 
under  the  recent  voluntary  export  re- 
straint agreement  [VERl. 

Not  only  will  this  bill  increase  the 
costs  of  textile  products,  but  it  will 
also  limit  their  availability.  With  its 
broad  coverage,  this  legislation  would 
restrict  trade  in  fibers  historically  out- 
side of  the  existing  regulatory  struc- 
ture and  never  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  United  States.  For  exam- 
ple, if  silk  were  to  be  covered  by 
quotas,  there  would  be  a  substantial 
reduction  in  supply  to  the  consumer 
because  there  are  very  few  producers 
of  silk  apparel  products  in  the  United 
States. 

This  legislation  would  also  raise 
costs  and  reduce  availability  due  to 
endless  red  tape  and  bureaucratic 
strangulation.  H.R.  1562  requires  a 
separate  license  for  each  of  the  ap- 
proximately 250.000  textile  and  appar- 
el entries  made  every  month  in  the 
United  States.  Issuance  of  these  li- 
censes will  adversely  affect  newcomers 
to  the  textile  and  apparel  industry^ 
which  would  perpetuate  established 
businesses  and  discourage  newer  and 
often  more  innovative  businesses.  The 
end  result  is.  once  again,  higher  prices 
and  reduced  availability  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

H.R.  1562  is  not  only  discriminatory 
in  terms  of  international  trading  part- 
ners, but  it  also  discriminates  domesti- 
cally in  terms  of  which  consumers  will 
be  most  affected  by  the  increased  pro- 
tection. All  consumers  are  likely  to 
suffer  somewhat  from  this  legislation, 
but  it  is  the  lower  income  consumers 
who  will  be  the  hardest  hit.  This  legis- 
lation will  be  particularly  harsh  on 
lower  income  consumers  because  it 
will  severely  restrict  the  amount  of 
less  expensive  imports. 

An  import  restriction  of  interest  in 
this  area  is  the  voluntary  export  re- 
straint [VER]  agreement  on  Japanese 
cars.  A  recent  study  estimates  that 
VERS  raised  the  average  price  of  im- 
ported cars  by  $851— and  domestic  cars 
by  $324— over  the  years  1981-82.  Quite 
naturally,  when  presented  with  a 
strict  new  import  quota,  the  Japanese 
chose  to  export  more  expensive  cars  to 
the  United  States.  The  resulting  short- 
age of  cheap  automobiles  was  a  direct 
and  painful  penalty  imposed  upon 
lower  income  consumers  of  automo- 
biles. H.R.  1562  would  impose  the 
same  type  of  penalty  on  lower  income 
textile  and  apparel  consumers  who 
buy  a  great  deal  of  clothing  from 
countries  such  as  Taiwan.  China,  and 
Thailand.  Under  H.R.  1562,  these 
three  countries  would  each  have  their 
allowable  imports  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  from  19«4  levels. 
Import  quotas  as  imposed  by  H.R. 

1562  are  basically  a  tax.  And  because 

of  its  severe  effects  on  lower  income 


Americans,  it  is  clearly  a  regressive 
tax.  H.R.  1562  will  assure  that  the 
ones  who  can  least  afford  it  bear  the 
heaviest  burden  when  it  comes  to  tex- 
tile and  apparel  products. 

It  is  clear  that  the  vast  majority— 75 
percent— of  jobs  supported  in  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  manufacturing  sector 
would  occur  in  the  South,  particularly 
in  Georgia,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina.  Again,  this  provides  a  cohe- 
sive and  well-organized  lobbying 
group,  while  the  retail  Job  losses  will 
be  distilbuted  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  fact,  at  least  36  States  will 
suffer  net  job  losses  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation.  The  Midwest.  West,  South- 
west, and  Mountain  regions  will  suffer 
the  most.  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  will 
experience  a  possible  net  job  savings, 
but  it  will  be  marginal  and  temporary. 
Actual  retail  jobs  lost  due  to  this  legis- 
lation have  been  estimated  to  be  at 
least  61,000  (see  table  B). 

Throughout  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, Members  have  seen  the  urgent 
need  to  cut  Federal  spending.  Howev- 
er, as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  the 
U.S.  Government  will  incur  substan- 
tial new  costs  in  several  areas.  Obvi- 
ously, because  this  new  quota  will  fur- 
ther limit  imports,  the  Government 
will  suffer  a  loss  of  tariff  revenue.  If 
the  apparel  imports  are  reduced  by 
the  estimated  20  percent,  and  this  Is  a 
conservative  estimate,  the  Govern- 
ment will  lose  $629  million.  Add  to  this 
a  loss  of  $166  million  for  foregone  tex- 
tile revenues,  and  the  total  loss  to  the 
U.S.  Government  would  be  $795  mil- 
lion. This  increase  doesn't  even  take 
into  account  the  creation  of  an  entire 
new  bureaucracy  which  will  be  needed 
to  set  up  and  run  the  proposed  licens- 
ing program.  While  the  precise  cost  of 
such  an  operation  cannot  be  calculat- 
ed exactly.  Walter  Lenahan,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Textile 
and  Apparel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  estimated  that  the 
import  entries  of  textile  and  apparel 
amount  to  250,000  per  month,  or  3  mil- 
lion per  year.  This  Is  equal  to  half  of 
all  the  entries  into  the  United  States 
each  year  and  would  require  a  sub- 
stantial bureaucracy  to  administer 
such  a  program. 

In  conclusion,  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act  would 
further  protect  the  most  protected  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  It  would 
finalize  and  put  on  record  a  U.S.  trade 
policy  based  upon  unilateral,  arbi- 
trary, and  discriminatory  import 
quotas.  For  the  reasons  outlined 
above,  implementation  of  H.R.  1562 
would  hurt  the  textile  industry,  the 
apparel  industry,  the  workers  of  both 
industries,  developing  nations.  Ameri- 
can retailers  and  manufacturers. 
American  farmers,  American  taxpay 
ers,  American  consumers,  and  would 
contribute  to  economic  inefficiency  in 
the  American  economy  on  the  whole. 


Thank  you. 
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Table  B  -Estimated  distribution  of  retail 
jobs  lost  as  a  result  of  the  legislation,  by 
region  and  State 

[Number  of  Jobs] 

South K.126 

Alabama 818 

Delaware 195 

District  of  Colombia 200 

Florida 3,321 

Georgia 1.579 

Kentucky 818 

Maryland 1.318 

Mississippi 509 

North  Carolina , 1.576 

South  Carolina 7M 

Tennessee 1.138 

Virginia 1.496 

West  Virginia 380 

Northeast 12.128 

Connecticut N.A. 

Maine 308 

Massachusetts 1,909 

New  Hampshire 326 

New  Jersey 2,078 

New  York 4.153 

Pennsylvania 2,949 

Rhode  Island 261 

Vermont 143 

Southwest 8,861 

Arkansas 499 

Louisiana 1,078 

Oklahoma 827 

Texas - 4,467 

Midwest 15,665 

Illinois 3,039 

Indiana 1.449 

Iowa 743 

Kansas 847 

Michigan 2,160 

M  InnesoU 1 .292 

Missouri 1.315 

Nebraska 429 

North  DakoU 177 

Ohio 2,790 

South  DakoU 1«1 

Wisconsin 1.333 

Mountains 3,454 

Arizona 869 

Colorado 983 
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Idaho ^ 228  ducing  the   purchasing  pKJWer  of  our     ments  to  Invest  capital  and  know  how  have 

Montana 222  trading  partners?                                                be^"  "^ss  forthcoming   This  is  especially  so 

Nevada 268  Mr.    Chairman,    if    we    want    to    do      " '^^  "^  °.' '^^  ""'"^ '"''"^  L'l'^.Tf  ° 

^o-.-,  »ii»«i/^  -inn  »..  I.      .     .V,       . i„     -i„/i„u      the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  future  of 

]!?*,^"'~ ^00  so"lf^i^'"8    about    the    trade    deficit.                 ^^^  ,^^^   ^^^        ,„„   ,„   ^^e 

-^««*i *"°  we'd   better  do  something   about  the     united  sutes 

Wyoming i^^  budget  deficit.  If  we  want  to  do  some-        h.R.   1562   further   threatens   to   remove 

„.                                                        g  35g  thing    about    the    trade    deficit,    we'd     even  the  limited  scope  provided  for  expan- 

! —  better   pursue    foreign    markets    more     sion  with  respect  to  textiles  under  the  cur- 

y^lj^ljj                                                                 136  aggressively.    But    to    pass   a    bill    that     rent  arrangements.  In  almost  all  CBI  coun- 

Californl'a 7  033  will    raise    the    price    of    clothing,    by     tries,  this  industry  offers  the  best  opportu- 

Hawaii :::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:....    345  some  25  to  33  percent,  hittmg  the  "'^y'°^'-^f''^/"?'^^7''^'*°"f"^^*ir»^°p- 

Oregon 709  poorest  among  us  the  hardest;  to  pass     ^7  x'a^"  e"'\^  ^.OO'-^o^aUorco^^^^^^^^^ 

Washington 1.133  a  bill  that  will  widen  the  Federal  defi-     ^  sjg^jnc^t  source  of  employment  in  the 

Source  inirmationai  Business  Economic  and  Re  clt;  to  pass  a  bill  that  Will  cost  more     manufacturing  sector  in  the  region.  Conse- 

search  Corp  .  derived  from  unpublished  BLS  dau  j^^jg  ^^an   it  saves;   tO   pass   a  bill   that      quently.   the  imposition  of   further   impedl- 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  will  violate  our  agreements  with  our     ments  to  growth  at  this  stage  would  serious- 

1     minute    to    the    gentleman     from  allies    and    undercut    their    ability    to     ly   Jeopardize    our   economic    programmes. 

Washington  [Mr.  Chandler].  purchase  our  goods  just  doesn't  make     particularly  in  regards  to  emplo-ment  and 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sense.                                                                   foreign  exchange  generation.  Moreover,  it 

objectiv^e  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Mr.    Chairman,    we    can    do    better    ^^tZ.'^i'^^^l^Xr:^^^^ oTcl^Z':'. 

Trade  Enforcement   Act   of   1985   is  a  than  that^                    nu.^^.r.   i  vIpIH     entitled  "U.S.  Trade.  Performance  in  1984 

worthy  one:  improving  our  trade  pic-  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield     ^^j  outlook",  total  U.S.  imports  from  Car 

ture    and    providing    relief    from    the  30    seconds    to    the    gentleman    from     i^bean  Basin  designated  countries  grew  only 

severe  economic  distruption  and  hard-  California  [Mr.  Dymally.]                           6.7%  in  1984  while  U.S.  imports  from  the 

ship  experienced  by  American  textile  Mr.    DYMALLY.    I    appreciate    the     world  rose  by  25.4%. 

and  apparel  manufact^iwrs  and  work-  gentleman  yielding.                                          Our  Governments  strongly  urge  that  the 

I    would    ask    the    gentleman    from     proposed  legislation  be  amended  to  ensure 

It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  this  Florida     [Mr.     Gibbons]     if     he     will     that  the  treatment  of  textile  exports  from 

I  respect  those  among  my  colleagues  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  head  of     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  qj„   ^^  g^^   3   ^^^^  jg  ^p^,. 

who  feel  they  must  support  this  legis-  state  in  the  Caribbean  has  written  the     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  change  in  U.S.  textile  trade 

lation.  The  problem  it  seeks  to  address  President    about    the    negative    effect     poncy  should    afford  the  smaller  exporting 

is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  this  bill  would  have  on  the  CBI?                 countries  and  countries  in  the  Caribbean 

facing  this  Congress  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will     region  a  relatively  greater  share  of  imports 

But    Mr    Chairman,  this  legislation  the  gentleman  yield?                                     and   textile   and   textile   producu   (which) 

is  wrong.  It  is  shortsighted  and  coun-  ^,Mr^^DYMAKLY^I  yield  to  the  gen-    -"'^ PX^-i-re^l.-— v^r^lhe 

terproductive.  ISl    f-TRRrfN^    Vp<;    <:ir    T  Rm    and  I     constraints  imposed  by  its  provisions  defeat 

This    bill    will    cost    consumers    be-  Mr.  GIBBONS^Yes   s  r   I  am   and  l     ^^^                            ^^   providing   improved 

tween  $1.4  billion  and  $6.9  billion  in  know  heads  of  other  developing  coun-     ^^^^  ^  ^  g   j^^rkets.  An  amendment  as 

the  first  year  alone.  Those  aren't  my  tries  have  also  done  that.                               suggested  above  would  correct  this  anomaly 

numbers;  they  were  provided  by  the  Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle-     ^  ^^e  Bill. 

Coneressional  Budget  Office  n^an  very  much.  At  the  very  l^ast.  we  strongly  recommend 
It  will  cost  us  $1  billion  in  Federal  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  the  follow-  that  Sec.  "807.00"  goods  assembled  in  the 
revenues  Aiah?  the  numbers  aren'  ing  communication  for  the  record  re-  Caribbean,  using  exclusively  U.S.  compo- 
revenues.  Again  tnenumoers  aren  t  "i ..  „  „  .ggj.  nents  be  exempted  from  quantitative  re- 
mine.  they're  CBO  s.  If  we  want  to  do  garaing  h.k.  iao.^.  strictlons.  ThU  would  greatly  benefit  not 
something  about  our  trade  deficit,  we  •  august  i6.  i»oa.  ^^^^  ^^^  countries  In  the  Caribbean,  but 
have  to  do  something  about  our  Hon.  Michaq.  Barnes.  also  U.S.  firms  that  are  engaged  in  807.00" 
budget  deficit;  and  this  is  no  time  to  ^^-  "°^^  of  Representatives.  j^,^^  production  ventures.  Special  treat- 
pass  a  bill  that  will  cost  us  $1  billion  In  "'S'^"  Concr^sman  Barnes:  We.  the  un-  '^T^' '?':Z\rvT^lZTL7^^^^^^ 
-ZTiccor^n.  to  CBO.  this  bill  will  ^^^..^^^^^^.^  .^^^    ^^^^B^Z^B^f^^ 

Mr.   Chairman,   the  rush   to  protec-  affect  the  textile  and  apparel  Industry  In     ^^J^^^^IJ^  stands^ w^uid  have  ai«^^ 

tion  is  being  justified  on  the  grounds  ^  ^e  arToartlcularlv  concerned  that  the     an  sub-region  and  would  derogate  frorn  the 

that  we  have  to  establish  a  level  play-  eirif  enacTed  would^llmlna^^^                        '"tent  and  purpose  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 

ing  field.  But  this  legislation  violates  ,„,,■„_  ^t  bilateral  textile  and  apparel  ar      Economic  Recovery  Act. 

the  Multi-Fiber  Agreement,  the  Gen-  Seme^nti'Ktwein  the  UnRed  Sutes  and        We.  the  undersigned^  sincere^    appreciau 

eral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  garment    producing    countries    and    would     y°"/„  <=°"^'""'"«  ''Z'f^l  concern^  outUntS 

and  the  38  bilateral  textile  agreements  impact  negatively  on  the  current  "807.00"     region  ^d  ho^  't^^en    'nto    c^ideS 

now  in  force.  How  can  we  demand  that  Joint   Producuo     st-te           h,eh    be^ef^     above^  a  l.'^nn^tlve'^lcisior^  maSl'  on  H.R. 

others  play  on  a  level  field,  while  we  ^^.'.^J.  Region                            Caribbean     ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

unilaterally  abrogate  our  obligations?  passage  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic     meet  with  you.  at  your  convenience,  to  dis- 

While      the      bill      exempts      Italy,  Recovery   Act   was  an   historic   moment   in     cuss  the  above-mentioned  issues. 

Canada,     and     Germany,     the     sixth.  uS/Carlbbean  relations,  since  the  Act  pro-        Please  accept  the  assurances  of  our  high- 

Tlfp'ar'el  ^SloTeS.  tt'hi^  lev^erll^f  ^^r^i  ['r^:Zl^''lulfl\lZ^!^:^\t  '''  '^r^'^-^-f^^^^^ 
^Srmosrrulnerable  allies:  Taiwan,  ^^^^^-^^^ ^^l^i;;^^^^.  ^^J'  ^Z'  ^.  TrlsanXr. 
South  Korea,  and  Thai  and_  ^"Bil^*'^"nom^R^overy  Act  excludes  Charge  d  Affaires.  Bahamas:  Peter 
The  implications  of  this  bill  for  the  ^^j^p^g  ^u^.^  as  textiles,  which  are  impor-  Laurie.  Ambassador  of  Barbados:  Mar- 
international  debt  crisis  and  on  Amen-  ^^^  ^^  ^y^  industrial  programmes.  Al-  cella  Muskasa.  Charge  d  Affaires, 
can  exporters  are  staggering.  How  will  though  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  has             Dominica. 

our  exporters  deal  with  the  inevitable  resulted  In  heightened  interest  by  U.S.  en-           Albert  O.  Xavier.  Ambassador  of  Grena- 

retaliatory  measures?  How  can  we  im-  trepreneurs  in  initiating  or  expanding  busi-              da:  Keith  Johnson.  Ambassador  of  Ja- 

prove  our  bTlance  of  payments  by  re-  ness  enterprises  in  the  region,  firm  commit-              maica.  William  Herbert.   Ambassador 
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of  St.  Kitts.  Nevis;  Joseph  Edmunds. 
Ambassador  of  St.  Lucia:  James 
O'Neal  Lewis,  Ambassador  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago. 

H.R.  1562  exempts  the  Caribbean 
nations  and  Mexico  from  major  coun- 
try status.  Countries  not  exempted  in- 
clude: Sweden.  Norway.  Finland.  Swit- 
zerland. Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
(see  section  4.  under  definitions,  on 
page  14.  paragraphs  4.  5,  and  6  of  the 
bill).  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
graduated  to  major  exporting  nations 
status,  regardless  of  how  high  a  share 
of  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  imports 
they  represent  in  the  future. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  sec- 
tion 807  to  which  Mr.  Kohn's  letter 
refers  has  noting  to  do  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  H.R.  1562,  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985. 

American    Caribbean  Trade    Asso- 

ciation. 

Miami.  FL.  Octobers.  1985. 
U.S.  House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  Tomorrow,  you  will 
be  asked  to  vote  on  the  'Textile  and  Appar- 
el Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985"  (H.R. 
1562).  Your  colleagues  who  support  this  leg- 
islation have  said  that  it  is  consistent  with 
U.S.  trade  policy  objectives  and  with  the 
system  of  trade  restraints  permitted  under 
the  GATT  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement.  What 
they  have  not  wanted  known  Is  how  damag- 
ing this  legislation  will  be  to  our  vital  eco- 
nomic and  security  Im-erests  In  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin. 

The  United  Slates  has  been  aggressively 
encouraging  the  small  nations  at  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  to  redirect  their  development  ef- 
forts Into  the  formation  and  expansion  of 
export-oriented  Industries.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congressional  leadership  have 
counselled  Caribbean  Basin  leaders  to 
follow  a  free  enterprise  model  in  putting 
their  nations  on  the  road  toward  self-sus- 
tained economic  growth.  Could  It  be  that 
our  legislators  are  now  prepared  to  ignore 
the  advice  they  have  been  giving  our  Carib- 
bean Basin  neighbors,  and  to  pass  legisla 
tion  which  will  set  back  the  development  ef- 
forts of  these  countries  three-to-five  years? 

Contrary  to  what  many  supporters  to  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 
lielieve  is  the  case,  the  provisions  of  that 
measure  will  force  several  Caribbean  Basin 
nations  to  Immediately  reduce  their  ship- 
ments of  apparel  to  the  United  States  (see 
attached  statistical  summary).  These  roll- 
backs will  directly  Impact  on  new  productive 
facilities  that  have  been  established  within 
the  past  24  months.  These  are  facilities 
owned  or  managed  by  Caribbean  Basin  en- 
trepreneurs, working  in  partnership  with 
U.S.  apparel  companies. 

The  new  Caribbean  Basin  operations  are 
examples  of  the  so-called  twin  plant "  con 
cept  under  which  a  U.S.  apparel  firm  sends 
U.S.  fabrics  and  other  textile  materials,  al- 
ready cut  to  shape,  to  Caribbean  Basin  oper- 
ators for  assembly  (i.e.  sewing).  The  com- 
pleted garment  Is  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  imported  under  a  preferential 
duty  provision  (Item  807  00  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States'  The  twin 
plant  concept  for  apparel  manuiacturlng 
has  been  actively  promoted  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  by  organizations  repre- 
senting U.S.  textile  mills. 


Growth  over  the  past  24  months  of  807.00 
manufacturing  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  has 
been  encouraging.  In  fact,  it  has  been  the 
most  encouraging  outcome  of  the  Carlbl>ean 
Basin  Initiative. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce 
ment  Act  of  1985  will  cripple  807  00  produc 
tion  betweeen  U.S.  apparelmakers  and  Car- 
ibbean Basin  firms.  Thousands  of  Jobs  In 
the  Caribbean  Basin  tried  to  807.00  manu 
facturing  will  be  lost,  and  Carlbt)ean  Basin 
governments  will  lose  Important  revenues 
derived  from  apparel  exports— thus  making 
them  more  dependent  upon  direct  financial 
transfers  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce 
ment  Act  should  have  provided  for  special 
and  differential  treatment  for  Joint  produc 
tion  of  apparel  between  U.S.  and  Caribbean 
Basin  firms.  In  Its  present  form,  it  will  undo 
much  of  the  good  that  has  resulted  from 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  Our  mem- 
bership must  therefore  urge  you  to  vote 
against  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

RONALO  KOKN. 

Attachment, 

As  a  result  of  the  stimulus  provided  by  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI),  and  the 
U.S. -funded  Investment  promotion  pro- 
grams associated  with  its  implementation, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  exporu  of  apparel  as 
sembled  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  from  U.S. 
fabrics  and  other  textile  materials  far  ex 
ceeds  the  15  percent  growth  provided  for  in 
H.R.  1562. 

H.R.  1562  would  require  substantial  roll- 
backs of  apparel  exports  from  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  In  1986.  The  following  chart 
shows  the  rollbacks  required  (In  dozens  of 
garments)  for  the  three  largest  Caribbean 
Basin  suppliers. 
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Congress  or  the  Uwited  States. 
Washington.  DC.  October  7.  1985. 

Dear  Caucus  Member:  We  are  writing  In 
reference  to  H  R  1562.  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act,  in  an  effort 
to  stimulate  discussion  of  trade  policy  and 
protectionism  among  CBC  members. 

This  bill,  while  co-sponsored  by  more  than 
200  Members,  raises  many  issues  concerning 
protectionism  as  a  policy  tool  for  the  United 
States.  While  we  fully  appreciate  and  under 
stand  the  political  and  humanitarian  con- 
cerns that  underly  Caucus  Members'  sup- 
port for  H.R.  1562,  we  nonetheless  feel  that 
additional  discussion  and  study  of  the  mani- 
fold Implications  of  H.R.  1562  and  other 
trade  legislation  l)efore  the  Congress  would 
be  both  useful  and  Instructive. 

Issues  to  be  raised  with  protectionism  as  a 
trade  policy  are  as  follows.  First,  the  effects 
of  the  bill  on  low  income  consumers  who 
would  be  faced  with  higher  clothing  costs. 


Second,  the  likelihood  of  retaliation  from 
many  of  the  countries  affected.  Third,  the 
effects  of  the  bill  on  the  debt  service  needs 
of  Mauritius,  Egypt  and  the  Caribbean 
countries  and  on  the  International  financial 
system  as  a  whole,  '^'ourth,  whether  the  bill 
even  addresses  the  causes  of  the  trade  defi- 
cits, including  the  strong  dollar  and  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  Finally,  why  the  bill  tar 
gets  developing  countries  and  excludes  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  Camada  from  the  pro- 
visions. 

Our  own  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of 
HR.  1562  on  each  of  these  points  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  restriction  of  apparel  Imports  from 
other  countries  would  raise  the  price  of 
clothing  in  the  United  States  thereby  in- 
creasing the  costs  of  living  for  consumers. 
The  effects  of  low  Income  consumers  would 
t)e  particularly  harsh. 

2.  Other  nations  have  already  expressed 
the  likelihood  of  retaliation  against  our  ex- 
ports. Several  nations,  for  example,  have  al- 
ready threatened  to  curtail  Imports  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States  In  response  to 
H.R.  1562.  Exports  Into  developing  coun- 
tries constitute  approximately  40%  of  total 
exports  from  the  United  SUtes  Every  bll 
lion  dollars  of  exports  create  about  25,000 
Jobs.  The  retaliation  Invited  through  the 
passage  of  H.R.  1562  would  sharply  reduce 
the  Jobs  created  in  the  United  States,  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  economic  growth  while  exac- 
erbating the  trade  deficit. 

3.  In  light  of  the  austerity  programs  Im- 
posed upon  the  developing  countries  by  the 
IMP  In  an  effort  to  meet  their  external 
debt,  H.R.  1562  would  make  it  Impossible  for 
these  countries  to  earn  export  credits.  The 
repercussions  of  such  a  bill  would  Increase 
the  difficulty  of  these  countries  servicing 
their  debt,  creating  disruption  in  the  finan- 
cial markets. 

4.  More  Importantly,  H  R  1562  does  not 
address  the  manifold  causes  of  the  United 
States  trade  imbalance  Including  the  federal 
budget  deficit,  the  overvalued  dollar,  the 
lack  of  an  Industrial  policy,  the  lack  of 
worker  training  and  retraining,  and  high 
real  Interest  rates. 

5.  Finally.  H.R.  1562  unfairly  targets  tex 
tile  Imports  from  developing  nations  of  the 
Caribl>ean.  Africa.  Latin  America  and  Asia. 
Textiles  from  Canada  and  the  West  Europe- 
an countries.  Including  "major  producers'" 
such  as  Italy,  and  Western  Germany  would 
be  exempt  from  quotas. 

As  an  example.  Mauritius  would  l>e  one  of 
the  countries  affected  by  H.R.  1562.  In  Mau- 
ritius, approximately  one  out  of  every  five 
employees  works  within  the  textile  Indus- 
try. In  1984,  textile  exports  from  Mauritius 
to  the  United  States  increased  by  80%. 
reaching  $40  million.  The  loss  of  employ- 
ment In  Mauritius  which  would  follow  from 
passage  of  H.R.  1562  has  been  conservative- 
ly estimated  at  5,000  Jobs,  about  15%  of  the 
total  employment  In  textile  manufacturing 
in  this  African  nation.  It  would  exacerbate 
already  existing  strains  on  the  balance  of 
payments  and  it  would  Increase  the  difficul- 
ty of  this  African  nation  meeting  Its  debt 
obligations.  In  addition,  the  40%  reduction 
of  the  textile  market  would  Increase  the 
prices  on  American  textiles,  thus  raising  the 
costs  of  clothing  for  low  Income  consumers 
In  the  United  States. 

As  Meml)ers  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  we  should  examine  alternatives  to 
protectionism  and  attempt  to  evaluate  each 
in  terms  of  their  Impact  on  Jotw  at  home, 
costs  to  low-income  consumers,  and  the  ef- 
fects on   the   developing   world.   Trade   ex- 


panding measures  such  as  industrial  poli- 
cies, targeted  investment  in  innovative  tech- 
nologies, development  banking,  and  worker 
training  and  retraining,  should  be  examined 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share 
our  views  with  you. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Water  E.  Fauntroy, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mervyn  M.  Dymally. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 

October  10.  1985. 
Dear  Caucus  Member:  Yesterday  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  received  a  letter 
discussing  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Appar 
el  Trade  Enforcement  Act.  I  believe  the 
letter  may  have  been  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  bill  and  that  further  clarifi- 
cation is  necessary. 

( 1 )  Remember  who  are  the  people  most  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  The  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  workers  in  this  industry  are 
women.  30  percent  of  the  workers  are  Black, 
n  percent  are  Hispanic,  and  another  5  per- 
cent are  Asian.  These  are  the  people  who 
are  losing  their  Jobs  because  of  the  flood  of 
Imports  due  to  the  Reagan  Adminlstratlon"s 
failure  to  properly  use  and  administer  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement.  The  textile  and 
apparel  industry  has  given  opportunity  and 
a  decent  living  to  minorities  and  women  In 
the  South  and  in  our  major  Northern  cities 
to  an  extent  no  other  industry  can  claim. 

(2)  'Attached  are  three  pieces  that  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  consumer  price  rises, 
based  on  what  actually  happens  on  store 
shelves.  Note  also  that  Imports  will  still  pro- 
vide 38  percent  of  our  market  under  the  bill. 

<3)  The  natl6ns  most  directly  affected  by 
the  Textile  Bill  either  can  not  or  will  not  re- 
taliate against  American  exports.  Just  about 
every  major  textile  and  apparel  exporter  to 
the  U.S.' has  a  positive  trade  balance  with 
our  country.  What  they  import  from  the 
U.S.  they  do  because  there  are  no  other 
sources  of  supply  or  we  provide  the  cheap- 
est and  the  best  product.  Only  China  has 
threatened  retaliation,  but  it  is  a  hollow- 
threat.  They  have  ceaseo  buying  American 
cotton  because  their  owti  crop  now  far  ex- 
ceeds their  domcftic  needs.  Likewise  they 
have  sufficient  wheat  and  synthetic  fiber 
supplies  so  that  further  imports  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

(4)  The  Textile  bill  will  not  shut  off  tex- 
tile imports  from  the  countries  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  is  most  concerned  with, 
but  (uiite  the  opposite.  It  will  give  them 
greatOT  opportunity  in  our  market.  The  Car- 
ibbean countries  retain  the  full  amount  of 
trade  they  now  enjoy  and  receive  a  15  per- 
cent bonus  on  top  of  current  trade,  and  can 
grow  further  6  percent  per  year  forever 
They  can  never  graduate  to  the  more  re- 
stricted group  of  only  1  percent  growth  in 
future  trade. 

(5)  Africa  is  likewise  generously  treated. 
Mauritius  can  not  lose  a  single  Job  due  to 
this  bill,  for  their  current  expanded  imports 
are  not  cut  back  one  square  yard.  And  they 
are  also  given  the  15  percent  bonus  and  6 
percent  growth  to  increase  future  trade  and 
economic  development. 

<6)  The  rise  of  the  dollar  has  not  been  a 
significant  factor  in  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports. All  the  major  Asian  suppliers,  with 
the  exception  of  Japan,  have  their  own  cur- 
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rencies  closely  tied  to  the  U.S.  dollar  and 
thus  have  not  been  affected  trade-wise  by 
the  dollar's  rise. 

(7)  During  the  entire  history  of  the  MFA 
and  our  textile  and  apparel  quota  agree- 
ment limiting  European  or  Canadian  im- 
ports. This  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  Admin- 
istration from  negotiating  such  bilateral 
agreements  with  Europe  and  Canada  if  It 
feels  them  necessary. 

H.R.  1562  will  preserve  needed  jobs  for 
American  workers.  It  also  attempts  to  help 
the  truly  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world  by  giving  them  a  greater  opportunity 
to  get  a  share  of  our  market  by  cutting  back 
on  the  12  major  exporting  nations  that  now 
control  80%  of  U.S.  apparel  and  Textile  im- 
ports. 

Sincerely. 

Cardiss  Collins. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr,  Prenzel)  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr,  FUENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  bill. 
It  is  obviously  controversial.  It  is  an 
emotional  question.  We  have  heard  a 
lot  of  charges  and  countercharges 
made. 

I  think  essentially  the  problem  with 
the  bill  is  that  if  you  want  to  give  spe- 
cial advantage  to  any  class  in  America, 
you  have  to  punish  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  classes,  and  you  do  not  do  any- 
thing without  a  heavy  cost. 

Now  it  has  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again  that  we  are  paying  over  $20 
billion,  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States,  for  current  textile  protection. 
Those  are  for  the  highest  textile  tar- 
iffs in  the  industrialized  world,  and 
the  quotas  already  imposed  under 
MFA, 

Under  this  bill,  depending  on  which 
of  the  rating  agencies  you  believe— 
CBO,  CEA,  Commerce,  or  IBERC— the 
new  protection  will  cost  from  $3.4  bil- 
lion to  $26  billion. 

Whatever  happens,  the  consumers 
of  America  are  going  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous cost,  and  according  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  that  cost 
is  $66,000  per  apparel  job  and  $27,000 
per  textile  job.  That  is  a  very  high 
cost  for  protecting  a  few  workers  in 
the  United  States. 

What  is  it  going  to  cost  our  trading 
partners?— $3 '/2  billion  in  reduced  abil- 
ity to  buy  U.S.  goods  abroad.  And  that, 
in  turn,  is  going  to  cost  every  export- 
ing industry  and  every  seacoast  trad- 
ing area  jobs  and  money. 

In  addition,  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
U.S.  credit  system  something,  because 
many  of  these  countries  are  in  great 
distress  and  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
pay  their  bills. 

What  does  it  do  to  the  U,S.  taxpay- 
er? All  it  is  going  to  cost  him  is  $2.5 
billion  over  5  years  in  customs  duties 
forgone,  shattering  further  our  budget 
problem,  causing  further  distress. 
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Now,  what  is  it  going  to  do  to  some 
other  exporters?  Well,  the  $12  billion 
that  we  are  going  to  restrict  goes  to 
countries  who  buy  about  $33  billion  of 
U.S.  goods.  That  means  everyone  who 
exports;  farmers,  workers,  whoever 
you  fire,  are  likely  to  suffer  retaliation. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  the  combina- 
tion of  all  these  costs,  make  this  bill 
absolutely  intolerable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  the  protection 
that  the  textile  industry  requires 
means  that  all  of  the  rest  of  U.S.  socie- 
ty has  to  be  beggared.  To  gain  a  few 
jobs,  to  protect  a  few  joHs  which  may 
themselves  be  nonpro(iuctlve,  we  have 
to  charge  everybody  else  in  the  coun- 
try this  outrageous  price. 

Now  we  know  there  is  distress  in  the 
textile  industry.  Any  person  without  a 
job  is  a  cause  for  suffering  of  all  the 
rest  of  LIS  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
three  biggest  textile  States  are  Geor- 
gia. North  Carolina,  and  South  Caroli- 
na. 

The  U.S.  average  in  July  of  unem- 
ployment was  7.4  percent.  Georgia 
skins  under  that  at  7.3,  less  than  the 
average  in  the  United  States.  South 
Carolina,  6.7.  That  is  10  percent  under 
the  U.S.  unemployment  rate.  North 
Carolina  dowTi  at  5.6,  an  enviable  posi- 
tion which  many  of  the  other  States 
would  like  to  have,  but  they  are  not 
asking  for  this  kind  of  protection. 

Under  most  analyses,  36  States  will 
lose  jobs  while  only  five  will  gain,  amd 
in  my  judgment,  that  is  much  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  this  bill. 

Remember,  too.  that  the  bill  does 
not  touch  the  European  Community; 
it  does  not  touch  Canada— the  coun- 
tries which  had  the  two  largest  rates 
of  growth  of  textile  into  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  touch  Mexico,  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  textile  Indus- 
try has  its  investment. 

It  will  shift  imports  from  Asia  to  Ire- 
land to  Portugal,  to  other  low-cost 
areas,  to  Mexico;  we  will  have  the 
same  number  of  imports  but  they  will 
come  from  different  areas.  That,  of 
course,  will  protect  the  textile  manu- 
facturing industry;  it  certainly  will  not 
protect  the  textile  employees. 

Look  at  the  countries  we  hurt.  A  big 
hitter  is  Hong  Kong.  It  does  not  have 
any  barriers  to  U.S.  goods.  Another 
one  is  Thailand.  Thailand  has  been  to 
war  with  us  the  last  three  times  we 
marched.  It  does  not  have  anything 
else  to  sell  us;  we  are  reducing  its  tex- 
tile exports  to  us  by  64  percent.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China  takes  a  56- 
percent  hit.  That  is  a  new  ally  that  we 
are  trying  to  sell  farm  products  to. 
They  have  already  ser\'ed  noticed  that 
they  cannot  buy  if  we  do  not  buy  some 
of  their  stuff. 

As  to  the  fact  that  it  enforces  the 
MFA.  this  bill  repudiates  the  MFA. 
Textile  is  the  most  protected  industry 
in  the  United  States. 
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I  hope  we  reject  this  bill  so  we  do 
not  have  to  punish  every  other  ele- 
ment of  U.S.  society  to  save  a  few  jobs. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Whitley]. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  I  thanlc  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr  Chiiirman,  the  economy  of  the  North 
Car  .i  Ml  Third  C'onirressional  District. 
which  I  represent,  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  manufacture  of  (farments.  draper- 
ies, toweling,  and  other  textile  products. 

The  huge  increase  in  textile  imports 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  past  .5  years  has 
resulted  in  plant  closinfrs.  layoffs,  and  cor- 
porate decisions  against  opening  new 
plants  in  the  third  district,  as  I  am  sure  has 
happened  in  textile-dependent  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  denying  that  some  job  losses 
may  be  the  result  of  automation,  but  the 
great  majority  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
unfair  competition  of  cheaply  produced 
foreign  goods  in  the  marketplace  of  the 
Urflted  States.  While  imports  of  textiles  and 
apparel  have  increased  by  104  percent  in 
value  since  1980.  domestic  consumption  of 
these  goods  has  increased  by  only  28  per- 
cent during  this  period.  We  must  conclude 
then  that  imports  have  been  capturing  an 
ever-larger  share  of  the  domestic  market. 

Opponents  of  H.R.  1562  argue  that  there 
are  already  ample  provisions  in  current  law 
and  policy  to  protect  the  American  textile 
industry.  The  problem  is  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  are 
not  working.  If  the  situation  that  now  pre- 
vails is  allowed  to  continue,  the  L'.S.  textile 
industry  faces  certain  destruction  within  a 
very  short  time. 

Further,  import  increases  in  fibers  not 
covered  by  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement 
are  rising  rapidly  (increase  in  1983  of  29 
percent  and  80  percent  in  1984)  make  new 
legislation  imperative.  These  increases  are 
wreaking  havoc  in  the  American  textile 
economy,  and  the  administration  has  never 
attempted  to  control  them. 

The  so-called  multitude  of  tarriff  barriers 
cited  by  opponents  of  the  bill  have  not  been 
successful  in  giving  U.S.  products  a  fair 
market  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
most  meaningful  facts  in  consideration  of 
the  meaaure  are  not  the  statistics  we  cite  to 
prove  our  various  points  of  view. 

The  meaningful  facts  are  the  closed 
plants,  the  unemployed  workers,  and  the 
stagnating  textile  economy  in  the  North 
Carolina  Third  Congressional  District  and 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  have  trade  that  is  as  free  as  possi- 
ble, by  all  means,  but  let  us  have  trade  that 
is  fair. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  JENKINS  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  FYippo]. 

Mr.  FTjIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  198.5. 

The  trade  and  apparel  industry  is  facing 
a  challenge  to  its  very  existence — a  chal- 
lenge that  affects  the  livelihood  of  thou- 
sands of  American  companies  and  millions 
of  American  workers  and  their  families.  In 
the  4  years  from  mld-1981  to  April  1985,  the 
United  States  lost  117.000  textile  mill  jobs 
and  90.000  apparel  jobs. 

Why  has  this  happened?  These  jobs  did 
not  simply  disappear.  The  demand  for  tex- 
tile products  has  not  evaporated.  These 
workers  have  not  decided  to  take  jobs  in 
other  industries. 

These  American  jobs  were  lost  to  foreign 
competition.  In  the  first  7  months  of  1985. 
$12  billion  worth  of  textiles  and  apparel 
were  import-d  into  the  United  States.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  7.2  percent  over 
the  same  period  last  year.  At  the  same  time. 
American  textile  and  apparel  exports 
dropped  by  6.8  percent  to  $1.75  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  set  a  record  in  1984— a 
record  for  the  highest  textile  apparel  and 
trade  deficit  in  our  history.  If  the  present 
trend  continues,  we  will  break  that  record 
in  1985.  We  all  want  a  record-breaking 
economy,  but  we  are  setting  our  records  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  is  not 
alone.  Other  industries  face  stiff  challenges 
from  unfair  foreign  competition,  but  the 
plight  of  textiles  is  particularly  widespread 
and  acute. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  lifeblood  of 
many  communities  in  my  district  and 
State.  If  we  allow  the  economic  foundation 
to  collapse,  the  very  fiber  of  our  communi- 
ties could  be  destroyed.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  prevent  that  from  happening. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  tf>day 
is  desperately  needed.  It  is  not  a  radical 
protectionist  measure: 

It  would  allow  a  measured,  steady  growth 
in  textile  imports. 

It  would  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
.Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 

It  would  set  limits  on  imports  from 
major  exporting  countries  at  levels  which 
reflect  import  growth  since  1980  at  growth 
rates  contemplated  by  the  MFA. 

It  would  allow  the  smaller  exporting 
countries  to  increase  their  share  of  the  U.S. 
market. 

It  would  set  the  future  growth  rate  of  im- 
ports at  levels  provided  for  in  the  MFA  and 
the  protocol  extending  the  MFA. 

Passing  this  legislation  would  demon- 
strate to  the  entire  Nation  our  commitment 
to  trade  policies  that  ur?  fair  and  balanced. 
It  would  allow  a  vital  American   industry 


time  to  complete   its  efforts  to   modernize 
and  become  more  competitive. 

We  need  this  legislation  now.  Millions  of 
Americans  are  counting  on  us.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  impress  upon  my 
colleagues  enough  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
more  orderly  distribution  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel trade.  The  bill  that  is  before  this  body 
today,  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  of  1985.  Is  the  most  critical 
piece  of  trade  legislation  that  will  come 
before  the  Congress  this  session.  Our  cur- 
rent system  for  implementing  textile,  fiber, 
and  apparel  agreements  is  certainly  not 
working.  Our  foreign  trading  partners  are 
not  convinced  that  America  is  serious 
about  effecting  a  responsible  trade  policy 
in  this  area. 

The  flow  of  fiber,  textile,  and  apparel 
Kmd*  has  gone  virtually  unchecked  in  the 
name  of  free  trade.  How  can  it  be  free 
trade  when  it  is  destroying  one  of  our  basic 
manufacturing  Industries?  Our  industries 
are  competing  against  foreign  governments 
who  knowingly  engage  in  trade  practices 
that  are  counter  to  the  principles  of  trade 
agreements  that  were  negotiated  In  good 
faith. 

The  1983  trade  agreemert  with  China 
provided  for  a  10  percent  annual  growth 
rate  in  imports.  However,  the  following 
year  there  was  23  percent  annual  growth 
and  17  percent  the  following  year.  Of 
course,  no  action  was  taken  by  our  trade 
negotiators  because  of  foreign  p<illcy  con- 
siderations which.«have  traditionally  been 
given  dominance  over  economic  concerns. 
Our  citizens  are  tired  of  paying  taxes  to 
support  the  defense  of  other  nations  which 
are  taking  a  greater  and  greater  share  of 
the  U.S.  market.  Americans  are  being  put 
out  of  work  by  these  same  foreign  govern- 
ments. Shoe  imports  now  stand  at  72  per- 
cent, steel  imports  stand  at  26  percent,  and 
apparel  Imports  now  consume  50  percent  of 
the  domestic  market. 

We  hear  so  much  conversation  about  re- 
taliation. Well.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Euro- 
pean Community  took  effective  action 
under  the  authority  of  the  Multi-Fiber  .Ar- 
rangement In  1977  to  prevent  disruption  in 
Its  domestic  textile  and  apparel  Industry 
and  there  was  no  retaliation.  The  United 
States  is  the  largest  export  market  for  de- 
veloping and  nondeveloping  countries  be- 
cause the  executive  branch  still  holds  firm 
to  the  free  trade  myth.  I  am  not  advocating 
an  abandonment  of  textile  and  apparel 
trade  but  rather  a  more  responsible  policy 
in  the  international  exchange  of  these 
goods. 

There  have  been  statements  by  opponents 
of  this  bill  suggesting  it  violates  the  .Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  (.MFA).  But  a  study  just 
released  by  the  House  (Jovernment  Oper- 
ations Committee   8upp«)rts  the   basic  con- 


cepts of  Import  licensing  and  a  comprehen- 
sive quota  system  which  are  embodied  in 
the  legislation  that  is  being  considered 
today  while  stating  that  these  provisions 
can  be  enacted  In  compliance  with  the 
MF,\.  Because  the  administration  has  not 
taken  strong  and  effective  action  to  assist 
the  embattled  textile  and  apparel  industry, 
this  legislation  has  become  necessary. 
Promise  after  promise  have  been  made  by 
the  executive  branch  to  restrict  textile  and 
apparel  Imports,  but  the  statistics  bear  out 
how  ineffective  these  actions  have  been. 
From  1980  through  1983.  the  average 
annual  increase  in  imports  was  10.2  per- 
cent, and  from  19K2  through  1984.  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  was  30.9  percent.  The 
administration  has  spoken  strongly  and 
fought  against  illegal  immigration  and 
drug  trafficking  and  supports,  as  well, 
strong  legislative  initiatives  in  the  Congress 
to  combat  drug  trafficking  and  illegal  im- 
migration. Why  can't  the  White  House  do 
the  same  to  enforce  and  control  the  fiow  of 
textile  and  apparel  goods  to  provide  for  the 
national  and  economic  security  of  our 
Nation? 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  is  viul 
to  our  Nation's  defense.  The  former  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  William  Brock, 
stated  during  his  tenure  at  U.S.T.R.  that 
while  a  lot  of  industries  claim  their  impor- 
Unce  to  our  national  defense,  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry  is  the  only  one  we 
accept.  For  example,  high-technology  tex- 
tiles developed  in  the  United  States  include 
those  used  In  bullet-proof  clothing,  airline 
brakes,  carbon  fiber  airplanes,  radar  scat- 
tering materials,  and  artifical  kidneys. 

Our  current  traf«e  policy  is  a  national 
concern  which  must  be  addressed  at  the 
Federal  level,  because  of  the  uniqueness  of 
the  textile  and  apparel  trade.  The  interna- 
tional rules  for  these  products  were  negoti- 
ated under  a  separate  international  trade 
agreement  under  the  auspices  of  the  gener- 
al agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade.  Thus,  the 
trade  problems  this  industry  is  experienc- 
inecannot  be  addressed  as  part  of  a  com- 
pf*hehsive  trade  policy  but  rather  as  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  issue. 

You  have  seen  and  heard  of  the  hard- 
ships communities  and  textile  employees 
are  experiencing  across  the  country  be- 
cause of  runaway  Imports.  Unfortunately, 
the  executive  branch  has  failed  to  take  the 
Initiative  to  resolve  this  growing  problem, 
but,  instead,  wishes  to  continue  to  engage 
in  dialog.  In  the  fall  of  1983.  the  adminis- 
tration asked  the  industry  to  withdraw 
unfair  claims  petitions  pending  against 
China  In  return  for  a  new  policy  in  deter- 
mining market  disruption.  Currently,  there 
are  over  300  categories  which  meet  the  cri- 
teria on  which  no  call  to  limit  imports  have 
been  made.  Effective  action  must  be  taken 
now. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  cannot 
wait  for  help  any  longer.  My  district  is  de- 
teriorating from  our  trade  policy  of  the  last 
5  years.  I  can  and  will  not  exercise  my  leg- 
islative authority  in  the  Congress  to  try 
and  adopt  strong  trade  legislation  on  tex- 
tile and  apparel  trade.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  supporting  this  bill  which  is 


so  vital.  It  will  help  the  textile  and  apporel 
industry  directly  but  it  will  also  let  the  ad- 
ministration know  that  the  Congress  is 
tired  of  al!  this  bureaucratic  waivering.  it 
will  send  a  clear  signal  to  induKlrlalized 
nations  that  the  United  States  is  tired  of 
Himpl>  lakinif  their  share  of  the  exports 
from  developing  nalion>i.  and  it  will  let  the 
world  know  that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  r linKinii  tn  (he  idealiiK)  <>f  free  trade 
but  rather  pur-uinn  a  practical  approach  to 
achieve  fair  trade. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  niANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  hear 
a  grosser  set  of  exaggerations  that 
have  come  from  opponents  of  this  bill, 
you  would  have  to  hang  around  a  col- 
lege fraternity  house  on  a  Monday 
morning  and  hear  them  describe  how 
well  they  did  on  the  weekend. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  is  going 
to  lead  to  60.000  retail  jobs  being  lost. 
Are  we  to  believe  that  people  are  going 
to  fly  to  Hong  Kong  to  buy  their  T- 
shirts?  That  statistic,  which  is  a  gro- 
tesque exaggeration;  that  is.  untrue,  is 
just  an  example  of  how  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side  are  so  exaggerated. 

I  want  to  talk  particularly  about 
concern  for  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. I  want  to  do  more  for  the  LDC's. 
I  want  America  to  be  more  generous, 
but  I  do  not  want  that  generosity  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  hide  of  some  of  the 
poorest  and  hardest  working  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  people  in  the  garment  and  tex- 
tile industry  are  very  decent,  very 
hardworking.  generally  low-paid 
Americans,  and  a  policy  which  says  we 
will  show  compassion  on  their  backs 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  does  very 
well  is  a  mistake. 

The  rising  tide  has  not  lifted  all  the 
boats;  there  are  some  people  being 
swamped.  Let  us  show  some  concern 
for  our  international  obligations,  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  these  very  hard- 
working and  deserving  segment  of  the 
American  labor  force. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  Chair,  how  much  time  do 

1  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  has  26 
minytes  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has  14 Vi 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins]  has  13 
mmutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ZscHAu). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  today  we  have  a  choice  be- 
tween doing  something  easy  and 
wrong  or  embarking  on  a  course  that's 
more  difficult  and  right. 

This  bill  is'  based  on  the  assumptions 
that  'imports  cost  jobs"  and  that 
•protectionism  saves  jobs. "  Neither  is 
supported  by  the  data. 

/ 


When  textile  imports  surged  in 
1983-84,  U.S.  textile  jobs  went  uft^ot 
down.  And  if  protectionism  werexhe 
arvswer.  there  would  be  !.o  proble-n. 
The  textile  industry  is  already  heavily 
protected  with  hundreds  of  quotas  and 
high  tariffs. 

Passage  of  H.R.  1562  won't  help,  but 
it's  not  benign  either.  It  would  have  a 
negative  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel]  pointed  out.  it  would 
cost  U.S.  jobs,  increase  the  cost  of 
clothing  to  consumers,  and.  by  abro- 
gating 38  bilateral  agreements,  would 
make  the  United  States  an  outlaw  In 
international  trade.  That  would  under- 
mine our  ability  to  enforce  fair  trade 
agreements  with  our  trading  partners 
and  would  Invite  retaliation  against 
U.S.  exporters. 

Sometimes  it  takes  an  outsider  to 
point  out  fundamental  truths  about 
ourselves.  As  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kwan  of  Singapore  otiserved  yester- 
day, protectionism  is  not  the  American 
way.  We  didn't  become  a  great  country 
and  an  example  for  the  free  world  by 
running  away  from  competition.  The 
American  way  is  to  rise  to  the  com- 
petitive challenge.  i 

In  trade,  this  means  aggressive  nego- 
tiation and  enforcement  of  fair  trade 
agreements,  a  focus  of  all  our  policies 
on  competitiveness  as  a  primary  na- 
tional objective,  and  above  all  the 
tough  actions  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  be  the  best. 
We  can  meet  the  competitive  chal- 
lenge. Let's  start  today  by  rejecting 
H.R.  1562.  Instead,  let's  refocus  our 
energies  on  eliminating  the  budget 
deficit  and  on  implementing  Federal 
policies  that  promote  competitiveness, 
econoralc  growth,  exports,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman      from      Wisconsin      [Mr. 

TCl^CZKA  1 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
todav  reluctantly,  but  of  necessity.  In  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  1562.  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985. 

While  the  time  is  clearly  right  for  action 
on  trade,  this  is  just  as  certainly  the  wrong 
action.  By  singling  out  one  industry  for  ad- 
ditional trade  protections.  »e  -.end  a  -ijrna! 
to  others  to  joint  the  chorus 

This  measure  would  establish  permanent 
import  quotas  on  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts from  certain  major  producer  coun- 
tries. We  should  recognize,  however,  that 
every  action  »e  take  in  the  world  economy 
encourages  a  reaction. 

We  can  expect  a  response  from  countries 
targeted  In  this  legistaiion  which  will  affect 
our  exports  of  such  products  as  wheat, 
coal,  machine  tools,  aircraft  or  semicon- 
ductor parts.  If  we  back  these  nations  into 
a  corner  though  protectionist  legislation 
such  as  this,  we  can  expect  that  they  will 
turn  elsewhere  for  their  purchases.  In  any 
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calculation  of  job  lonRes  and  fain*,  we 
should  measure  the  effect  of  the  Iorr  of  our 
exportti  which  will  reHult  from  a  restriction 
on  importn.  The  m^or  effect  will  be  a 
worsening  of  the  projected  1985  trade  deH- 
cit  of  $150  billion. 

This  ia  the  first  induslry-specinc  trade 
bill  we  face  in  this  Contrress.  If  enacted,  we 
all  know  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  we  will 
be  asked  to  consider.  There  i8  lefrislation 
pendinft  that  would  limit  imports  of  Cana- 
dian lumber,  an  action  which,  if  taken, 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  rail 
business  in  my  part  of  the  country.  There 
are  proposals  to  limit  the  import  of  copper, 
of  shoes,  of  wood  products  and  of  furni- 
ture. 

I  fear  that  we  will  arrive  at  the  point  at 
which  any  industry  which  does  not  have  its 
own  protectionist  bill  will  feel  left  out  of 
the  grovernmental  process. 

As  we  address  the  g^owinf^  problem  of 
America's  increasingly  out-of-kilter  trade 
balance.  I  believe  we  have  to  ask  ourselves: 
Do  the  legislative  solutions  we  consider  re- 
solve our  trade  problems  or  do  they  merely 
postpone  a  day  or  reckoning? 

I  submit  that  adding  new  protections  for 
the  textile  industry  does  little  to  address 
our  real  problems  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. If  we  are  to  promote  American 
industries,  there  are  several  steps  we 
should  prepare  to  take. 

First,  we  must  commit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  an  ongoing,  active  policy  of 
bringing  down  the  value  of  the  overly 
strong  dollar. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
overvalued  dollar  stimulates  imports  by 
making  them  relatively  cheaper  than  Amer- 
ican goods  while  detracting  from  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  exports.  The  be- 
lated intervention  into  the  international 
«.urrency  markets  by  the  administration  is 
a  small  but  welcome  recognition  of  the 
need  for  action  in  this  area. 

But  intervention  in  the  money  markets 
does  not  address  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  our  massive  Federal  budget 
deficit,  which  forces  interest  rates  up.  and 
keeps  them  there,  thereby  encouraging  for- 
eign investment  in  dollars  in  search  of  a 
high  return  on  interest. 

By  failing  to  act  dramatically  to  lower 
the  Federal  budget  deficit,  this  Congress 
contributes  to  the  trade  imbalance. 

The  $57.5  billion  deficit  reduction 
achieved  with  the  passage  of  the  fiscal  I9K6 
budget  resolution  was  a  start,  but  it  was 
not  enou^.  Our  goal  must  be  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  still  further.  To  have  an 
effect  on  world  trade,  we  will  need  more 
than  modest,  incremental  reductions  in 
that  deficit.  We  need  a  major  reduction  in 
the  flow  of  red  ink.  Only  a  large-scale  re- 
duction will  produce  a  direct  positive 
impact  on  interest  rates  and  thereby,  world 
trade.  We  have  the  power  to  act  on  this  in 
the  Congress,  and  we  should  do  so  if  we  are 
serious  about  resolving  our  trade  problems. 

Second,  we  must  strengthen  existing 
trade  laws,  such  as  the  Trade  Act  of  1971. 
to  ensure   that   unfair   trade   practices   by 


other  nations  are  countered  swiftly  by  the 
United  States. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  cospon- 
sored  H.R.  19.50.  the  Trade  Law  Moderniza- 
tion Act.  This  measure  would  alter  the  cur- 
rent requirement  that  certain  trade  prac- 
tices investigated  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  be  shown  to  be  a  "sub- 
stantial cause"  of  injury  to  an  industry,  to 
instead  require  that  the  practices  be  shown 
simply  to  be  a  cause  of  irijury.  This  change 
in  the  law  would  make  it  more  likely  that 
the  ITC  would  act  on  many  import  relief 
cases.  I'niike  the  sanctions  proposed  in 
H.R.  1562.  however,  this  change  in  the  law 
would  be  consistent  with  (ieneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  KiATTI  sUnd- 
ards.  This  legislation  would  also  limit  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  President  in 
trade  cases  by  placing  that  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  I'.S.  Trade  Representative, 
thereby  removing  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations, at  least  to  some  degree,  from  trade 
decisions. 

Third,  we  must  initiate  intensive  bilateral 
and,  where  necessary,  multilateral  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  existing  barriers  to  free 
trade,  not  just  with  the  countries  targeted 
in  H.R.  1.562.  but  with  all  of  our  trading 
partners.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  another  bill. 
H.R.  3035.  which  would  do  just  that.  This 
measure,  introduced  by  Representative 
ROSTENKOWSKI,  would  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  undertake  new  negotiations, 
under  GATT  rules,  to  reduce  unfair  prac- 
tices by  our  trading  partners.  Specifically, 
the  legislation  requires  negotiations  by  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  which  address 
the  undermining  or  existing  multilateral 
trade  agreements  and  the  diversion  of 
unfair  shares  of  developing  country  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

The  negotiations  aimed  at  reducing  trade 
barriers  would  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  in  good  faith.  H.R.  3035  would 
strengthen  those  negotiations  by  providing 
an  incentive  for  action  to  those  countries 
which  have  heretofore  been  slow  to  re- 
spond to  our  requests  for  freer,  more  open 
trade.  If  we  make  no  progress  to  remove 
trade  barriers,  the  legislation  would  allow 
the  imposition  of  a  25-percent  duty  on  all 
imports  from  countries  whose  exports  to 
the  world  were  1.50  percent  of  their  imports 
worldwide.  In  19K4.  this  would  have  includ- 
ed Brazil  and  Japan.  In  addition,  the  legis- 
lation would  impose  a  surcharge  on  im- 
ports from  nations  whose  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  165  percent  of  their  im- 
ports. This  would  include  Korea  and 
Taiwan,  as  well  as  Brazil  and  Japan.  With 
legislation  such  as  this,  a  measure  which 
employs  a  "carrot  and  stick"  approach  t<i 
our  trade  problems,  I  believe  that  we  can 
begin  to  make  trade  a  two-way  street  for 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  indications  that 
the  administration  is  awakening,  in  the 
style  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  into  a  world  in 
which  the  rules  of  international  trade  are 
in  a  state  of  flux.  I  was  among  the  original 
cosponsors  of  (he  administration's  measure 
to  establish  a  $300  million  "war  chest"  at 
the  Kxport-lmport  Bank  to  counter  tied-aid 
agreements  of  foreign  nations.  I  look  for- 


ward to  working  with  the  administration 
and  others  who  offer  positive  alternatives 
to  our  current  failed  trade  policies. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  must  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  can  truly  understand  how 
those  on  the  East  Coast  felt  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  they  braved  the  fury 
of  Hurricane  Gloria.  The  fury  of  pro- 
tectionist fever  is  now  sweeping  this 
body  like  Gloria  swept  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill 
threatens  to  leave  a  wake  of  disaster 
much  worse  than  that  left  by  Gloria. 

Although  offered  with  the  best  of  in- 
tensions, this  bill  is  not  the  medicine 
needed  to  cure  our  massive  $150  billion 
trade  deficit.  Indeed,  its  passage  will 
set  into  motion  an  economic  hemor- 
rage  that  shake  the  economic  health 
and  well  being  of  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  the  First 
District  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  who  represented 
that  same  district  back  in  the  1920's. 
Congressman  Hawley.  as  in  Smoot- 
Hawley. 

Hawley  made  at  that  time  all  of  the 
arguments  I  have  heard  on  the  part  of 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  today.  And 
he  passed  his  bill.  And  he  virtually 
killed  the  economy.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  Mr.  Hawley's  mistake  today, 
and  I  hope  the  House  does  not,  either. 

Does  anybody  in  this  Chamber  hon- 
estly believe  that  Hong  Kong,  Japan. 
China  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  victim 
nations  are  going  to  sit  by  and  do 
nothing  while  this  Congress  begins 
cutting  their  exports  to  this  country 
by  an  average  of  40  percent? 

If  you  think  so.  my  friends,  you  are 
hallucinating.  I  will  tell  you  what  they 
are  going  to  do;  it  is  what  happened  in 
the  1920's;  they  are  going  to  retaliate. 

Think  back  to  1983  when  the  textile 
agreement  between  China  and  the 
United  States  expired.  The  United 
States  stupidly  imposed  unilateral  re- 
straints on  Chinese  imports  and  China 
immediately  retaliated  by  boycotting 
United  States  cotton.  United  States 
soybeans  and  United  States  synthetic 
fibers.  And  they  also  shifted  grain  pur 
chases  to  other  non-United  State's  sup- 
pliers. 

What  was  the  result  for  us.  for 
America?  Foreign  grain  sales  by  Amer- 
ica's farmers  declined  to  China  from 
$1.2  billion  in  1982  to  only  $600  million 
in  1983. 

It  is  going  to  happen  again,  only  this 
time  in  spades. 

Now,  was  it  my  imagination,  or  did 
someone  say  only  2  days  ago,  on  the 
farm  bill,  that  we  have  a  farm  crisis  in 
this  country?  This  bill  is  'help'  for 
America's  farmers? 
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You  will  know  that  it  is  not.  It  will 
be  the  death  knell  of  America's  farm- 
•  ers. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  wheat  grown 
in  my  State  of  Oregon  is  for  export, 
and  it  is  true  in  other  districts  around 
the  country. 

What  right  do  the  proponents  have 
to  make  my  producers  of  wheat  vic- 
tims of  trade  retaliation? 

How  does  anybody  here  expect 
China  or  any  other  nation  to  buy  the 
lift-trucks,  to  buy  the  machines,  to 
buy  the  oil-drilling  equipment  for  all 
the  other  advanced  products  that  we 
say  we  want  to  sell  to  China  if  we  deny 
to  countries  like  China  the  foreign  ex- 
change they  need  to  make  these  pur- 
chases? It  will  not  happen. 

This  bill  is  not  trade  policy.  This  is 
bad  law. 

II  is  bad  law. 

It  will  cost  two  jobs  for  every  one  job 
that  is  saved,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  it. 

How  do  I  explain  to  the  wheat 
farmer  in  Amity  that  his  overseas 
orders  were  slashed  dramatically  be- 
cause we  had  to  give  the  textile  indus- 
try more  protection  than  it  already 
needs?  What  do  I  say  to  the  logger  in 
Willamina  when  he  hears  that  jobs  in 
the  mill  are  being  cut  by  50  percent? 

Let's  take  a  moment  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  issue  of  the  job  impact 
caused  by  the  bill. 

Sure,  we  will  be  saving  some  jobs  in 
the  textile  industry.  But  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  eliminating  jobs  in 
other  industries.  It's  estimated  that  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  we  would  lose  ap- 
proximately 550  retail  jobs  alone.  And 
that  does  not  account  for  other  jobs  in 
farming,  shipping,  importing,  and  log- 
ging that  would  be  sacrificed  in  a  tidal 
wave  of  retaliation.  Admittedly,  States 
such  as  Georgia,  for  example,  would 
gain  about  5.500  jobs.  But  California 
and  Texas  combined  would  lose  the 
same  amount— again,  in  retail  posi- 
tions alone.  / 

Who  are  we  to  decide  which  indus- 
tries shall  live  and  which  shall  die? 
How  do  I  tell  the  young  woman  who 
sells  perfume  behind  the  department 
store  counter  in  Portland  that  her  job 
was  more  expendable  than  the  one  in 
a  mill  in  South  Carolina? 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  concen- 
trating on  how  to  erase  our  deficit,  we 
should  examine  closely  the  cost  of 
saving  a  job  in  the  textile  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  FTC  study,  the 
hidden  costs  of  quota  protection  are 
approximately  $34,000  for  each  textile 
and  apparel  job  saved.  When  you  con- 
sider that  the  average  wage  of  an  ap- 
parel worker  is  $7,660  and  that  of  a 
textile  worker  is  $10,700,  then  $34,000 
per  job  seems  quite  extravagant. 
Moreover,  the  administration  has  esti- 
mated that  we  would  lose  nearly  $300 
million  annually  through  reduced 
tariff  revenues. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  important 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  increase 
prices  for  imported  textile  and  apparel 
merchandise  by  15  to  30  percent.  Not 
only  will  prices  go  up  but  low-cost 
items  will  become  more  scarce  as  im- 
porters seek  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  volume  by  sending  us  their  more  ex- 
pensive items.  What  are  we  going  to 
say  to  the  young  mother  living  on 
AFDC  payments  when  the  clothes  for 
her  baby  suddenly  skyrocket? 

Finally.  I  predict  today  that  this  leg- 
islation will  not  be  the  last  protection- 
ist bill  we  see  in  this  body.  Rest  as- 
sured that  its  passage  will  open  up  the 
floodgates.  The  cries  for  protection 
will  become  louder  than  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  immune  to 
the  problems  faced  by  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. As  a  former  co-chair  of  the 
Export  Trade  Task  Force.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  effect  unfair  trading 
practices  have  had  on  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. And  I  am  the  first  person  to 
say  that  our  trade  must  not  only  be 
free,  but  fair. 

For  example,  I  do  believe  that  the 
plight  of  the  textile  industry  deserves 
prompt  action  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative when  textile  and  apparel 
trade  agreements  are  violated.  And  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  should 
be  given  the  authority  to  negotiate 
and  enforce  fair  textile  trade  agree- 
ments. 

But  there  is  a  larger  picture  here, 
one  that  is  being  obscured  by  political 
emotion  and  rhetoric. 

The  major  problem  that  faces  the 
textile  industry,  the  apparel  industry, 
the  shoe  industry,  the  high  technolo- 
gy industry  and  all  other  domestic  ex- 
ports is  an  overvalued  dollar  that  ac- 
counts for  at  least  half  of  this  year's 
$150  billion  trade  deficit.  It  is  a  Feder- 
al debt  that  has  reached  $2  trillion 
and  is  expending  at  a  rate  of  $200  bil- 
lion a  year.  It  is  a  failed  economic 
policy  that  has  driven  us  to  become  a 
debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  in  71 
years. 

Before  we  rush  ahead  imposing  new 
protectionist  measures,  we  should  first 
address  our  made-in-America  budget 
deficits.  We  have  to  get  tough  on 
spending,  not  tough  on  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  close  by 
reading  a  statement  made  by  a  well- 
known  protectionist;  "The  pending  bill 
proposes  to  relieve  those  against 
whom  foreign  competition  is  specially 
directed.  In  their  restored  prosperity 
we  all  will  share.  .  .  ." 

These  are  words  that  sound  very  fa- 
miliar to  those  of  us  who  have  listened 
to  the  proponents  of  the  textile  bill. 
But  these  are  not  the  words  of  one  of 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  before  us 
today.  They  are  the  words  of  the  man 
1  referred  to  earlier.  Willis  Chatman 
Hawley.  He  along  with  Senator  Reed 
Smoot  were  the  authors  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Enacted  9 
months  after  the  stock  market  crash 


of  October  1929,  this  bill  imposed 
duties  of  60  percent  on  china,  porce- 
lain and  glass,  45  percent  on  hand 
tools.  90  percent  on  dolls  and  15  cents 
on  a  bushel  of  rye. 

We  all  know  that  a  major  trade  war 
developed  soon  there^ter.  interna- 
tional commerce  plummeted.  U.S.  Im- 
ports dropped  from  $4.8  billion  in  1929 
to  $1.7  billion  in  1932  and  American 
sales  nosedived  from  $5.4  billion  to 
$2.4  billion. 

The  next  decade  was  the  most  cata- 
strophic in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  bill  may  not  be  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act. 
But  it  is  a  dangerous  beginning  down 
that  road.  And  the  passage  of  this  bill 
threatens  to  sidetrack  us  from  our 
more  important  mission— getting  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control  and  our 
deficits  eliminated.  Without  such 
action,  the  gains  made  by  the  textile 
industry  will  be  swept  aside  by  the 
losses  incurred  by  the  entire  Nation. 

My  colleagues,  ignore  the  calls  for 
protectionism. 

Let's  get  serious  about  the  real  root 
of  the  problem— controlling  deficit 
spending. 
Let's  make  trade— not  trade  war. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  like  first  of  all 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  I  think 
it  is  a  well  thought  out  statement  that 
was  made,  one  this  House  should 
listen  to. 

One  of  the  toughest  things  in  poli- 
tics is  to  get  up  and  look  at  yourself  In 
the  face  and  say.  "I  was  wrong." 

I  was  wrong.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
biil.  This  bill  is  bad  law.  We  are  not 
leading  here  in  this  House.  We  are  J^ 
acting.  We  are  not  setting  an  example 
for  the  world.  We  are  followlngsJse  ex- 
ample of  Japan. 

With  the  consumption  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  world  today,  we  do  not  have 
to  go  to  Japan,  or  those  other  covin- 
tries  that  are  treating  us  unfairly, 
with  hat  in  hand  saying  we  are  going 
to  negotiate.  This  administration,  our 
President,  my  President,  must  go  out 
and  make  demands  for  the  American 
people.  All  of  us  in  this  House  wsmt 
the  same  thing.  We  want  more  jobs  for 
Americans. 

The  way  for  us  to  do  It  is  to  get 
tough  in  our  national  policy,  not  pass 
bad  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ur^  defeat  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Anthony]. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Let  me  tell  you 
where  agricultural  trade  is  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  lost  about  $12 
billion  in  trade,  we  do  not  need  this 
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bill  to  hurt  agriculture;  agriculture 
has  already  been  hurt. 

We  have  lost  29  percent  of  our 
market  in  rice  in  the  last  2  years. 
Thailand  has  increased  their  markets 
by  50  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 

China  just  bartered  com  with  Japan 
so  they  can  buy  computers.  Our  trade 
with  Japan  in  com  is  down  14  percent 
this  year  as  a  result  of  it. 

What  has  happened  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  just  being  introduced? 
Thailand  just  yesterday  reduced  their 
Import  fees  on  cotton  by  40  percent 
and  on  soybean  meal  by  over  57  per- 
cent. This  legislation  is  having  an 
effect. 

I  have  a  statement  here  that  has  21 
countries  analyzed  as  far  as  using 
unfair  trade  practices  against  agricul- 
ture. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  it.  We  must  pass  this  legisla- 
tion to  save  agriculture,  not  harm  agri- 
culture. 

POLITICAL  LINKAGES  IN  TRAOC  POLICY 
FORMULATION 

The  Involvement  of  political  consider 
atlons  in  U.S.  trade  policy  formulation  has 
t)een  explicit  In  the  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Early  trade  promotion  and 
economic  assistance  programs,  such  as  the 
Marshall  Plan,  were  predicated  on  the  need 
to  restore  viability  to  the  international  trad 
ing  system.  Over  time,  programs  such  as 
this  and  new  Intitlatives,  beginning  with  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1951.  came  to  serve 
overt  political  objectives,  including  the  con- 
tainment of  world  communism  and  support 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  In  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  worlds.  The  Eco- 
nomic Security  Fund  (ESFl  continues  to 
play  this  role.  However,  political  objectives 
spin  over  Into  virtually  every  other  program 
of  government  designed  to  expand  U.S.  and 
world  trade. 

The  U.S.  economy  towered  over  the  Inter- 
national economy  In  years  following  World 
War  II.  It  was  possible— and  indeed  appro- 
priate—for the  United  States  to  grant  con- 
cessions to  other  trading  nations  In  the  In- 
terests of  a  growing  global  economy.  Cir- 
cumstances are  much  different  today.  The 
United  States  economy  Is  but  one  of  a 
number  of  major  economies  Involved  in  an 
intense  competition  for  market  opportuni- 
ties. The  United  Slates  can  no  longer  afford 
to  abdicate  its  economic  Interests  to  serve 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Nevertheless,  the 
primacy  of  political  interests  continually 
surfaces  in  the  formulation  of  policy  vital  to 
U.S.  economic  concerns. 

The  embargo  on  exports  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1980  Is  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  recent  ex- 
ample of  this.  Other  examples  abound.  De- 
spite the  economic  benefits  that  the  U.S. 
would  derive  from  the  liberalization  of  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  U.S.  policymakers 
have  insisted  that  trade  policy  towards  the 
USSR  serve  distinctly  non-economic  objec- 
tives. Including  the  promotion  of  Soviet  emi 
gratlon.  While  the  Commission  strongly 
supports  the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  population,  it  has  seen  little  evi- 
dence that  the  linkage  between  Soviet  emi- 
gration and  U.S.  Soviet  trade  has  resulted  In 
an  improved  Soviet  policy  towards  Jewish 
emigrants.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
Soviet  attitudes  on  the  subject  of  Jewish 
emigration  have  hardened,  rather  than  soft- 
ened,  since    the    passage   of    the   Jackson- 


Vanik  amendment.  Soviet  Jews  have  seen 
little  benefit  from  the  legislation,  while  US 
economic  and  agricultural  interests  have 
manifestly  suffered. 

The  reluctance  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
meet  "fire  with  fire"  In  trade. relations  with 
the  European  Community  (ECl  nations  tmd 
with  Japan  has  In  large  part  been  governed 
by  political  and  security  considerations. 
Statements  made  by  the  U.S.  Government 
at  the  recent  summit  of  U.S.  smd  Japanese 
leaders— and  the  appointment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Slate  as  chief  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  United  States-Japanese 
trade— highlight  this  fact. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  government 
that  the  linkage  of  political  and  economic 
issues  In  these  contexts  serves  both  interests 
equally  well.  There  is  room  for  skepticism 
The  U.S.  will  be  unable  to  aggressively 
pursue  lis  economic  interests  so  long  as  It 
Insists  that  political  objectives  be  served 
first. 

CONSTRAINTS  TO  TRADE 

Price  instability  in  Inlemallonal  markets 
Is  heightened  by  the  use  of  Import  barriers 
and  government  export  subsidies  and  by  in- 
stitutional arrangements  such  as  govern- 
mentto-govemment  sales  and  state  trading 
which  distort  free  market  trends.  Such  tools 
have  generally  been  used  to  protect  domes- 
tic economies  by  means  of  Income  transfer. 
The  net  result  of  such  policy  has  been  the 
export  of  price  instability. 

Nations  such  as  the  United  States,  which 
follow  policies  generally  tailored  on  free 
market  principles,  bear  a  disproportionate 
burden  of  adjustments  dictated  by  free 
market  forces.  Producers  In  these  countries 
suffer  as  a  result  of  price  volatility  and 
market  disruption.  The  world  economy  suf- 
fers through  the  loss  of  efficiency  and  bene- 
fits of  comparative  advantage.  The  United 
States  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  improve  free  market  conditions  through 
the  lowering  of  constraints  to  trade.  Never- 
theless, majority  of  the  world's  agricultural 
trading  nations  .continue  to  employ  policies 
which  run  counter  to  trade  liberalization. 

Recent  data  prepared  by  USDA  and  sub 
milled  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture Forestry,  and  Nutrition  confirm  this 
finding  (tables  attached)  The  USDA  sum 
marized  leading  examples  of  such  unfair 
trade  prtwrtices  as  follows: 

Argentxna.  Argentina's  primary  tool  for  In- 
creasing or  decreasing  exports  Is  an  export 
reimbursement  (called  a  reembolso)  or  an 
export  lax.  The  rates  and  product  coverage 
change  frequently.  The.se  tools  are  used  to 
encourage  domestic  processing  and  export 
of  high  value  goods.  Prime  examples  are  en- 
couragement of  vegetable  oils  (soya,  sun- 
flower) rather  than  the  l>eans  and  seeds, 
and  of  leather  goods  rather  than  of  cattle, 
hides.  Apple  Juice  subsidies  have  also  been 
frequently  cited  by  the  trade.  In  limes  past. 
Argentina  has  subsidized  wheat  sales  but 
only  on  a  very  limited  basis.  In  recent  years. 
Argentina  has  not  subsidized  Its  wheat  ex- 
ports but  does  discount  lis  posted  market 
prices  in  order  to  sell  Its  surplus. 

Axistralxa.  The  Australian  Wheat  Board 
tAWBl.  a  marketing  board  organization, 
provides  extended  payment  teiTfis  to  certain 
markets  The  Export  Finance  ^d  Insurance 
Corporation  of  the  Australian  Government 
provides  export  credit  Insurance  to  the 
AWB. 

Australia  also  markets  Its  wheat  through 
the  marketing  board,  but  as  a  rule  has  not 
subsidized  the  sale  of  wheat  into  the  export 
market.  As  a  result  of  a  record  wheat  crop 
last  year  of  22  million  tons,  Australia  has 


undertaken  an  aggressive  marketing  cam- 
paign and  has  increased  its  credit  guaran- 
tees for  wheat  purchases  to  $700  million 
Previously.  Australia  emphasized  cash  mar- 
kets. In  addition,  about  5  5  million  tons  of 
last  year's  crop  was  damaged  by  wet  weath- 
er. The  Australian  Wheat  Board  (AWB)  has 
sold  a  good  portion  of  this  in  the  form  of 
feed  wheat.  However,  much  of  this  wheat  is 
actualy  Intended  for  human  use;  for  exam- 
ple, approximately  500.000  tons  of  the  off- 
grade  though  millable  wheat  has  been  sold 
to  Bangladesh  for  human  consumption. 
Other  sales  have  been  made  to  Mexico  and 
South  Korea.  Australian  sales  of  damaged 
wheat,  much  of  which  will  be  utilized  for 
human  consumption,  have  the  potential  for 
displacing  U.S  wheat  and  coarse  grain  ex- 
ports in  numerous  markets. 

Australia  al.so  has  underwritten  apple  and 
pear  exports,  and  underwrites  sultana  pro- 
duction to  guarantee  a  minimum  return 
Australia  provides  a  rebate  on  sugar  ex- 
ports, which  varies  with  the  world  price  of 
sugar  and  reached  A  $142.50  (US  $157.89)  in 
February  1983 

Austria.  Payments  are  made  for  the 
export  of  slaughter  cattle  and  beef  to  cer- 
tain destinations:  in  1983  they  totaled  480.1 
million  Austrian  shillings  (US  $26.7  million). 
Austria  has  a  coresponsiblllty  system  with 
the  grain  Industry  to  aid  export  sales,  and 
an  Intervention  system  for  bread  grain  fi- 
nanced by  the  Government. 

In  October.  1983.  Austria  signed  a  con 
tract  with  the  USSR,  for  delivery  of 
244.000  tons  of  wheat  and  barley  at  a  subsi- 
dy of  at>out  $68  per  ton.  Austria  Is  also 
under  agreement  with  East  Germany  to 
supply  350.000  tons  of  grain  annually  at 
what  Is  believed  to  be  subsidized  prices. 

Brazil  The  Government  of  Brazil  pro- 
vides a  credit  premium  on  exports  of  'Indus- 
trialized" products.  At  present  the  nominal 
rate  Is  11  percent  of  the  adjusted  f.o.b.  In- 
voice values.  Credits  In  1982  amounted  to 
188.9  billion  cruzeiros  (US  $1,052  million).  It 
also  provides  an  Income  tax  exemption  for 
exporters  under  certain  conditions;  In  1981. 
lax  exemptions  totaled  53.1  billion  cruzeiros 
(US  $570  million).  There  Is  also  working 
capital  financing  for  export  producers, 
which  totaled  471.3  billion  cruzeiros  (US 
$2.6  billion)  in  1982. 

Pressed  by  the  need  for  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  Brazil  exported  com  In  1982  at  a 
price  below  the  acquisition  cost  to  rovem- 
menl.  This  amounted  to  a  subsidy  of  be 
tween  $5-$10  per  ton  Indications  are  that 
at  least  100.000  tons  went  to  Spain,  a 
market  largely  dominated  by  the  United 
States. 

Brazil  and  the  European  Community  have 
profited  especially  by  subsidies  on  poultry. 
U.S.  exports  of  whole  broilers  dropped  by  an 
incredible  71  percent  In  1982  to  38  9  thou- 
sand metric  tons  compared  to  134.5  thou- 
sand tons  in  1981.  followed  in  1983  by  a  66 
percent  drop  to  14  thousand  tons.  The  value 
of  whole  broiler  exports  fell  from  $169.5 
million  2  years  ago  to  $17.5  million  In  1983 
Substantial  declines  in  key  markets  like 
Egypt  and  Iraq  accounted  for  most  of  this 
sharp  decline.  Through  that  time  period 
U.S.  suppliers  were  facing  a  $350-$400  per 
metric  ton  price  disadvantage  for  whole 
broilers  and  20  cents  per  dozen  disadvantage 
for  eggs  in  selected  Middle  East  markets' 
compared  to  subsidized  prices  from  the  EC 
auid  Brazil.  Domestic  broiler  prices  have 
risen  now.  reaching  $1,350  per  metric  ton  to 
which  a  minimum  of  $130  must  t»*  added  for 
transportation  and  handling.  With  C&F 
quotes  In  the  Middle  East  running  in  the 


$900-$1.100  per  metric  ton  range  for  broil- 
ers, the  U.S.  disadvantage  Is  In  a  range  of 
$350-$500  per  metric  ton. 

Our  competitors  unload  poultry  meat  at 
lower  prices  through  a  number  of  mecha- 
nisms. The  French  and  other  EC  suppliers 
use  export  subsidies,  which  now  run  around 
^220  per  metric  ton,  in  addition  to  producer 
subsidies.  From  1978  to  1983  production  of 
whole  chickens  in  France's  three  largest 
poultry  firms  increased  by  at  least  52  per- 
cent, largely  due  to  regional  Investment 
grants  and  subsidies  for  enterprises  which 
slock,  process,  and  distribute  agricultural 
products.  These  subsidy  programs  can  l)e 
combined  «o  that  as  much  as  one-half  of  the 
investment  for  each  poultry  slaughtering 
plant  may  l>e  subsidized.  Virtually  all  of  the 
production  from  these  plants  is  exported. 

Brazilian  poultry  exporters  are  eligible  for 
subsidized  financing  and  are  exempt  from 
corporate  Income  taxes  on  export  sales. 
Poultry  producers  receive  rural  credit  loans 
at  below  market  rates,  and  In  the  past  have 
received  subsidized  com  If  they  could  prove 
that  they  exported  poultry. 

The  same  subsidizing  exporters  are  now 
encroaching  on  our  markets  for  chicken 
paru  In  the  Far  East.  Brazil  has  successful- 
ly lest  marketed  chicken  legs  In  Japan  and 
Is  report  dly  shipping  parts  to  Hong  Kong 
as  well.  In  2  years,  these  subsidizing  export 
ers  displaced  almost  90  percent  of  U.S. 
export  sales  of  whole  chickens,  and  now 
they  threaten  to  do  the  same  to  our  sales  of 
parts. 

Canada.  Canada  subsidizes  rail  freight 
costs  for  certain  grains,  oilseeds,  and  prod- 
ucU  from  the  prairies,  and  products  from 
the  prairies  provinces  to  the  coasts  under 
the  Feed  Freight  Assistance  Program  and 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Rale  It  exports  wheat 
and  certain  products  through  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  [CWBJ. 

The  CWB  is  a  quasi  private  organization 
that  lists  prices  of  wheat  sales  on  a  dally 
basis  but  which  frequently  sells  wheal  to 
Importers  at  prices  below  listed  export 
levels,  particularly  during  the  last  2  years  or 
so  while  the  world  wheal  market  has  been 
very  competitive.  Another  way  In  which  the 
CWB  subsidizes  (or  aggressively  markeU)  lis 
wheat  sales  Is  by  signing  a  contract  for  a 
specific  grade  of  wheat  and  then  subse- 
quently shipping  the  importer  a  higher 
quality  erade  of  wheat  but  at  the  price  level 
of  the  lower  quality  grade. 

European  Community.  The  European 
Community  makes  reslitullon  payments 
(export  subsidies)  available  to  virtually  all 
basic  commodities  produced  within  the  EC 
and  to  the  processed  products  made  from 
them.  1982  and  1983  expenditures  on  export 
restitution  payments  totaled  $5  billion  and 
$5.4  billion,  respectively.  (See  attached 
tables.) 

The  EC  has  been  moving  15  million  tons 
of  wheat/wheat  flour  annually  on  the  world 
market  (outside  EC  men^frer  countries)  for 
the  last  4  years.  None  of  the  wheat  sold  by 
the  EC  would  be  competitive  on  the  world 
market  if  EC  exporters  were  not  paid  a  siza 
ble  restitution  on  the  order  of  $60  to  $70  a 
ton.  The  amount  of  restitution  on  EC  wheal 
exports  varies  depending  upon  the  region  of 
the  world  to  which  It  is  shipped  (such  as 
Middle  East.  Africa,  Far  Ea.st.  et  cetera). 
The  EC  has  also  heavily  subsidized  flour  ex 
ports  by  as  much  as  $70  per  ton.  This  has  di- 
rectly contributed  to  Ihe  decline  in  commer- 
cial U.S.  flour  exports  For  example,  since 
the  early  1960's,  U.S.  commercial  exports  of 
flour  have  fallen  from  around  750.000  tons 
to  about  200.000  lo  300.000  tons  annually. 


The  U.S.  share  of  commercial  flour  trade 
has  declined  from  about  25  percent  to  an  av 
erage  of  around  9  percent.  Due  to  export 
subsidies,  the  EC  share  has  increased  from 
about  25  percent  lo  80  percent. 

The  EC  subsidizes  barley  exports  by  as 
much  as  $40  per  ton.  In  1983-84,  2.5  million 
tons  were  exported,  with  Algeria,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Spain,  and  the  USSR,  the  largest 
markets.  EC  export  sutwidles  on  rice  have 
been  In  excess  of  $200  per  ton.  In  CY  1983 
Italy,  the  major  EC  rice  producer  and  ex 
porter,  exported  about  440,000  tons  of  rice, 
with  Middle  Eastern  and  North  African 
countries  the  largest  markets  outside  other 
EC  members. 

West  Germany  has  a  clearing  agreement 
with  East  Germany  that  provides  a  high 
subsidy  for  West  German  grain  exports.  In 
the  agreement,  both  West  and  East  German 
currencies  are  treated  equally.  However,  be- 
cause the  West  German  mark  is  worth 
roughly  four  times  its  eastern  counterpart, 
this  arrangement  represenu  a  very  substan- 
tial subsidy  which  Is  sufficient  to  more  than 
equalize  the  lack  of  EC  export  restitution  or 
subsidy  on  grain.  For  the  first  lime.  West 
Germany  exported  150.000  tons  of  wheat 
and  50.000  tons  of  barley  this  spring  to  East 
Germany  under  this  agreement. 

France  has  an  export  credit  system  which 
combines  private  and  public  financing. 
Credit  insurance  is  provided  by  Coface.  a 
quasi-public  organization.  Credit  may  be  of- 
fered which  would  not  be  commercially 
available,  or  with  automatic  access  to  offi- 
cial finance  credits,  thus  being  easier  to 
obtain  than  regular  commercial  credits. 
(For  comment  on  EC  poultry  subsidies,  see 
discussion  for  Brazil.) 

An  Illustration  of  a  particularly  trouble- 
some situation  is  the  effect  of  EC  subsidies 
on  U.S.  apples  exported  to  the  Middle  East. 
The  EC  has  for  many  years  provided  a  lu- 
crative subsidy  for  apples  moving  to  a 
number  of  destinations.  Including  the  Arabi- 
an Peninsula.  The  current  subsidy  Is  equal 
to  12.00  ECU'S  per  hundred  kilo,  currently 
equivalent  to  about  U.S.  $179  per  42  lb. 
carton,  or  roughly  about  15-20  percent  ad 
valorem.  This  subsidy  has  been  particularly 
annoying  since  the  U.S.  has  established  a 
reasonably  good  volume  market,  especially 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  Although  these  Middle 
East  markeU  have  expressed  a  preference 
for  American  red  varieties  of  apples,  the  EC 
subsidy  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  swing 
some  trade  In  favor  of  France,  the  principal 
EC  participant  in  the  subsidy  program. 

Finally.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  EC 
provides  processing  subsidies  for  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables— currently  from  10.5 
cents/lb.  to  49  cents/lb.  for  various  tomato 
products  and  4.7-7.9  cents/lb.  for  canned 
peaches.  An  export  subsidy  of  3.6  cents/lb. 
was  established  on  May  31  for  raisins 
shipped  lo  North  Africa  and  East  Europe. 
The  latter  subsidy  is  separate  from  the  as- 
sistance that  was  the  subject  of  the  U.S. 
GATT  complaint. 

Finland.  Finland  has  a  price  compensa- 
tion scheme  which  finances  the  difference 
between  domestic  and  world  prices  for 
InpuU  of  major  agricultural  raw  material 
componenU.  The  product  may  then  be  ex- 
ported. It  also  pays  export  dairies  a  refund 
lo  cover  the  difference  between  domestic 
and  target  milk  prices.  A  similar  system 
exists  for  eggs,  beef  and  veal.  pork,  mutton, 
barley,  and  oats.  This  refund  program  cost 
1.923  million  Finnish  marks  (US  $515.5  mil- 
lion) in  1980.  2.345  million  Finnish  marks 
(US  $460.7  million)  in  1982. 


India.  India  has  a  cash  compensatory  sup 
pwrt  system  to  compensate  for  taxes  and 
levies  on  inputs  used  in  export  production. 

Israel  Israel  markets  citrus  through  a 
Citrus  Marketing  Board  and  Its  noncllrus 
products  through  Agrexco.  a  quasl-govem- 
ment  agency.  Products  excepted  from  the 
Agrexco  monopoly  are  avocados,  poultry 
products,  and  flowers  The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment does  not  publish  Information  on  the 
budgets  of  these  agencies 

Japan.  Japan  makes  food  aid  sh.pments  of 
rice.  The  deficit  in  the  control  account  of 
rice,  wheat  and  barley  under  the  food  con- 
trol special  account  for  fiscal  ytar  1982  is  es- 
timated to  be  526.3  billion  yen  (US  $2.1  bil- 
lion), excluding  the  deficit  from  the  surplus 
disposal  of  rice  This  figure  Includes  domes- 
tic program  measures  on  all  three  products. 
Japanese  producer  prices  for  rice  are 
much  higher  than  world  prices  and  in  the 
past  have  stimulated  production  far  In 
excess  of  domestic  demand  In  order  to  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus,  export  subsidies  have, 
reached  over  $1,000  per  ton.  In  1980.  Japan 
exported  795.000  tons.  Since  then  exports 
have  declined  because  of  bad  weather  and  a 
rice  diversification  program.  However,  wlih 
the  relaxation  of  the  diversification  pro- 
gram and  the  return  of  favorable  weather, 
Japan  could  again  be  in  a  position  to  export 
New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  has  a  tax 
credit  to  encourage  export  market  develop- 
ment, and  a  program  of  loans  which  convert 
to  grants,  based  on  export  sales  levels  All 
major  agricultural  commodities  are  Tiarket- 
ed  through  governmental  marketing  boards. 
Norway.  Norway  provides  price  supports 
on  certain  agricultural  commodities.  Ex- 
ports of  beef  and  veal,  pork,  cheese,  barley, 
and  eggs  bave  to  be  subsidized  In  order  lo 
move  at  world  prices. 

Palnatan.  Pakistan  provides  an  Income  lax 
exemption  of  up  to  55  percent  for  certain 
export  income,  and  an  export  finance 
scheme  which  provides  refinancing  to  com- 
mertcal  banks  at  zero  Interest  against  the 
lalters  advances  to  finance  exports  of  com- 
modities other  than  rice,  wool,  hides,  skins, 
and  leather. 

South  Africa.  The  use  of  marketing  boards 
alms  to  assure  that  domestic  prices  are  not 
significantly  Influenced  by  world  prices.  As 
an  example,  the  Dried  Fruit  Board,  which 
handles  raisin  exporU,  pays  the  producers 
at  prices  calculated  on  a  pool  basis  with 
money  earned  In  the  domestic  and  export 
markets  pooled,  and  adjustments  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  crop's  sales.  The  Tobacco 
Board  may  supplement  export  receipts  with 
funds  derived  from  levies  on  domestic  sales. 
Similarly,  South  African  losses  on  exports 
of  chilled  or  frozen  beef  are  financed  by  the 
Meat  Board's  Stabilization  Fund. 

The  South  African  Maize  Board  subsidizes 
exports  by  purchasing  domestic  com  at 
prices  well  above  world  market  prices  and  In 
lum  selling  com  for  export  at  much  lower 
prices.  In  the  export  expansion  drive  of 
1982-83.  the  subsidy  reached  as  high  as  $60 
per  ton.  In  that  year,  South  Africa  exported 
4.7  million  tons  of  com.  However,  South 
Africa  has  not  exported  for  the  past  two 
seasons  because  of  drought.  The  United 
Stales  has  often  filled  the  markeU  that 
Sculh  Africa  was  unable  to  supply.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  Stales  and  South  Africa 
were  major  sources  for  Taiwan's  com  Im- 
ports which  total  about  3  million  tons  annu 
ally.  Because  of  South  Africa's  drought,  the 
U.S.  share  rose  from  65  percent  In  1981-82 
to  93  percent  In  1983-84.  The  return  of  sub- 
sidized exporU  from  South  Africa  could  cut 
directly  into  VS.  markeU.  • 
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Spain.  Spain  has  a  variety  of  measures  to 
support  the  agricultural  sector.  Agricultural 
subsidies  totaled  83.3  billion  pesetas 
(US«0O2.4  million)  in  1981.  of  which  3.0  bil 
lion  (USI33  million)  were  for  export  re- 
funds. Spanish  export  Incentive  programs 
include  (Da  rebate  of  internal  taxes  on  ex- 
ports of  virtually  all  commodities;  (2)  a  re- 
volving-type credit  for  working  capital 
granted  by  Government  banks  to  exporters; 
(3)  Government-subsidized  rate  on  rredit  for 
the  prefinancing  of  exports;  (4)  an  export 
payments  insurance  program  with  subsi- 
dized premiums  (applies  primarily  to  losses 
related  to"  the  cancellation  of  exports  con- 
tracts); and  (5)  direct  export  subsidies  which 
in  1983  were  limited  to  tomato  paste.  The 
Government  granted  a  16  peseta  (or  12 
cents  US)  per  kilogram  restitution  on  paste 
exports  to  all  destinations  except  the 
United  SUtes.  with  a  limit  of  33.000  metric 
tons  of  paste  in  the  1983-84  marketing  year. 

Sweden.  Sweden  provides  price  supple- 
ments for  certain  products,  regional  aids  to 
production.  Income  support,  and  export  re- 
funds; the  total  cost  of  these  programs  was 
5.1  billion  kroner  in  fiscal  year  1981-82. 
Export  refunds  are  paid  on  most  agrlcultur 
al  productsHo  cover  the  difference  between 
domestic  aqd  world  prices:  they  totaled  1.4 
billion  kroner  (US$276. 5  million)  in  fiscal 
year  1981-82. 

SwiUerland,  Switzerland  provides  subsi- 
dies to  cover  the  difference  between  earn- 
ings from  the  sale  of  cheese  on  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  It  makes  payments  to 
export  dairies  based  on  the  ajnount  of  milk 
use  (in  July  1982.  payments  ranged  from  45 
to  60  centimes  (22  to  30  US  cents)  per  kilo- 
gram of  milk,  depending  or  the  product).  In 
1982.  Switzerland  paid  subsidies  of  30.8  mil 
lion  Swiss  francs  (US$15.2  million)  to  main 
tain  exports  of  cattle;  It  also  pays  domestic 
subsidies  for  cattle,  apricots,  wine.  grape- 
Juice,  and  table  grapes. 

Taiwan.  With  burgeoning  rice  stocks 
Taiwan  has  pursued  a  policy  since  1977  of 
sharply  increasing  Its  support  prices  while 
at  the  same  time  heavily  subsidizing  its  rice 
ports.   Mid-year  rice  sales  were  made  in 

fe  resion  of  $240-$260  per  metric  ton.  com- 
pared with  the  Government's  acquisition 
cost  for  domestic  rice  of  atiout  $700  per  ton 
(unadjusted).  Exports  in  1983  rose  to 
550.000  tons.  This  prompted  the  Rice  Mil 
lers  Association  to  file  a  petition  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  1974  Trade  Act  on  July  13 
After  an  Investigation  by  USTR  tmd  consul- 
tations with  Taiwan,  an  agreement  was 
signed  March  1.  1984.  whereby  Taiwan 
agreed  to  limit  Its  sales  to  1.375  million 
metric  tons  over  the  next  5  years.  (Ship- 
ments in  1984  limited  to  375.000  tons.) 

The  above  provide  some  examples  of  the 
extensive  use  of  unfair  trade  practices  and 
is  not  Intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  list- 
ing. Among  those  commodities  not  men- 
tioned is  sugar,  which  may  be  the  most  im- 
pacted by  unfair  trade  practices.  One  or 
more  such  practice  is  employed  by  essential- 
ly all  sugar  exporting  countries.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  these  unfair  trade  practices 
has  created  a  world  sugar  market  whose 
price  reflects  more  a  dumping  ground  than 
the  cost  of  producing  the  commodity.  If  the 
use  of  unfair  trsule  practices  is  permitted  to 
continue  and  grow  unchallenged,  the  world 
market  for  more  commodities  could  t)ecome 
divorced  from  the  economies  of  production, 
as  has  occurred  for  sugar. 

The  damage  to  U.S.  agriculture  created  by 
unfair  foreign  competition  is  well  reflected 
In  the  number  of  U.S.  agricultural  Indus 
tries  which  have  filed  for  relief  by  the  U.S. 


government  under  sections  201  and  301  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act  (see  attached). 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such 
predatory  trade  practices,  among  other  fac- 
tors. Is  a  declining  market  share  for  basic 
U.S.  commodities  (see  attached). 

The  U.S.  taxpayers  bear  the  cost  of  U.S. 
government  agricultural  adjustment  pro- 
grams, the  need  for  which  would  be  lessened 
in  the  aljsence  of  foreign  constraints  to 
trade.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  foreign  export 
subsidy  programs  is  also  tremendously 
unfair  to  taxpayers  and  consumers  overseas 
(see  attached). 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Art  in  a  jobH  bill,  pure 
and  §imple:  indeed,  a  bill  that  would  not  be 
necesMiry  if  the  President  had  been  enforc- 
ing the  current  arrangement  of  negotiated 
quotas  and  we  had  no!  adopted  the  nation- 
al Republican  economic  plan  of  mansive 
budget  deHcits  and  the  resulting  run  up  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  textile  workem  in  my  diotrict  now 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn.  In  North  Caroli- 
na alone,  40  textile  and  apparel  plants  have 
closed  or  had  permanent  layoffs  totaling 
7.719  people  last  year.  In  the  meantime,  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  have 
grown  to  an  annual  rate  of  19  percent  over 
the  past  4  years.  During  that  same  period, 
the  I'.S.  market  has  grown  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  only  1  percent.  The  textile, 
fiber,  and  apparel  industry  is  North  Caroli- 
na's largest  manufacturing  employer,  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  more  than  300.000  people. 
Nationwide,  it  employs  more  than  I  million 
Americans,  and  the  economic  condition  of 
the  industry  affects  millions  more.  But  in 
the  last  4  years  we  have  lost  about  200,000 
jobs  in  North  Carolinu  and  South  Carolina 
alone.  If  we  do  not  act,  the  entire  industry 
is  threatened  with  extinction. 

Aside  from  the  fact  tha'  the  administra- 
tion is  not  enforcing  the  .Multi-Piber  Agree- 
ment, its  economic  policy  of  record  budget 
deficits  has  aggravated  the  textile  import 
problem  by  infiating  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  Industry  experts  attribute  20  to  30 
percent  of  the  increase  In  textile  imports  to 
the  overvalued  dollar.  Adcling  insult  to 
iiXJury,  the  administration's  lepresentatives 
have  been  voting  to  build  up  the  textile  and' 
apparel  industries  in  other  countries. 
Loans  to  Burma.  Thailand.  Argentina.  Phil- 
lipines,  Madagasca,  Bangladesh.  Colombia, 
China,  Portugal,  Swaziland,  Zambia,  and 
other  countries  have  further  subsidized 
United  States  textile  competitors  with  I'nit 
ed  States  taxpayer  dollars,  all  with  our  own 
administration  support. 

I  support  free  trade,  but  we  can't  have 
free  trade  until  we  have  fair  trade.  I  strong- 
ly suppport  this  bill  because  it  will  bring 
fair  trade,  and  hence  a  level  playing  field, 
not  a  L'.S.  advantage,  to  an  embattled  In- 
dustry. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  thou- 
sands of  North  Carolina  textile  workers  in 
thanking  Congressman  Kd  Jcnkins.  chair- 
man of  the  Textile  Caucus,  and  others  in 


the  textile  caucus  for  their  leadership  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
know,  it  a  crying  shame  that  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary  at  all.  It  is  a  crying 
shame  that  this  administration  did  not 
use  the  Ip.ws  that  it  already  has  on  the 
books  to  keep  from  seeing  the  texlle 
industry  in  America  decimated. 

A  few  minutes  ago  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  was  talking  about:  Who 
has  the  right  to  made  the  wheal  grow 
ers  of  Oregon  the  target  of  the  back- 
lash that  he  thinks  will  come  when 
this  bill  is  passed?  Well,  I  could  Eisk 
him  and  others  who  think  the  same 
way;  Who  has  the  right  to  send  shirts 
into  my  district  in  my  stores  that  sell 
for  $18.  $20.  that  cost  $4  to  make  in 
Hong  Kong  when  it  costs  over  twice  as 
much  to  make  tnat  shirt  in  American 
textiles? 

Who  in  the  world  are  we  kidding 
with  this  legislation?  We  are  out  to 
save  the  jobs  of  American  textile 
workers.  They  are  going  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  you  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ear- 
lier we  were  debating  over  import  pen- 
etration figures,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  was  combining 
apples  and  oranges  and  tangerines  and 
everything  else.  But  the  fact  is  that 
when  you  take  finished  apparel  that 
you  find  on  the  retail  shelves,  that  the 
import  penetration  of  those  items  Is 
well  over  50  percent.  All  you  have  to 
do  Is  go  over  to  any  retail  floor  today, 
and  in  fact  you  can  hardly  find  any 
domestic-matje  material. 

Wool  sweaters,  for  example,  about  4 
sweaters  are  coming  in  for  eve;  '•  '  that 
is  made  in  America:  cotton  dress 
shirts.  2  coming  into  this  country  from 
abroad  for  every  1  that  is  made  in  this 
country.  Talking  about  manmade  fiber 
gloves,  it  is  about  2Vj  to  1  coming  in 
for  every  1  that  is  made  in  this  coun- 
try. And  it  goes  on  and  on  down  the 
list. 

The  gentleman  from  California  was 
trying  to  say  there  were  no  losses  of 
textile  jobs.  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  figures  he  was  using.  In  the  Caroli- 
nas  in  the  last  4  years,  on  the  average, 
once  every  11  days  there  has  been  a 
textile-apparel  plant  closed.  In  the 
Carolinas  over  100.000  textile  and  ap- 
parel workers  are  out  of  jobs  who  were 
working  a  decade  ago.  When  you  mul- 
tiply this  around  the  country,  it  is  far. 
far  greater  than  that. 

I  think  all  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  a  practice  and  a  trend  that  is  dis- 
placing American  jobs.  And  that  is  the 
issue  here.  It  is  jobs. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  this  figure. 
I  just  saw  it  and  read  it  from  the  Com- 
merce figures:  10  billion  square  yard 
equivalent  of  imports  last  year,  and 
that  is  over  double  what  it  was  4  years 
ago.  We  are  told  by  the  economists 
that  the  cost  in  jobs  is  about  1  million 
Jobs,  lost  job  opportunities,  as  a  result 
of  those  imports  coming  in  here; 
100,000  lost  job  opportunities  per  bil- 
lion square  yard  equivalent. 

The  policies  that  we  are  following 
are  very  costly  to  this  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  2  million 
men  and  women  who  work  in  this 
great  industry,  they  work  hard,  and 
they  make  good  products.  All  they  are 
asking  for  is  our  help.  I  know  every 
weekend  I  go  home  and  walk  the 
streets  in  my  district,  in  the  stores,  in 
the  mills,  and  everywhere  I  go  I  meet 
the  people  who  are  employed  in  this 
great  industry.  They  come  up  to  me. 
and  they  look  at  me.  and  they  speak  to 
me  with  pleading  in  their  eyes:  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  up  there  In  Wash- 
ington to  help  us?  Can  you  help  us 
save  our  jobs?  We  need  help. "  One- 
fourth  of  the  textile  jobs  in  North 
Carolina  are  gone,  one-third  of  those 
in  South  Carolina.  They  are  concerned 
that  theirs  is  going  to  be  next. 

They  are  looking  to  us  and  this  legis- 
lation as  the  only  hope  that  they  see 
of  keeping  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  become  a 
debtor  nation.  We  have  a  textile  and 
apparel  trade  deficit  of  $20  billion.  If 
this  bill  is  not  passed,  if  something  Is 
not  done,  that  figure  is  going  to  be 
peanuts.  It  is  going  to  increase  drasti- 
cally. I  think  the  time  is  running  out. 
I  am  proud  of  the  people  that  work 
in  this  great  industry,  and  they  are 
proud  of  what  they  are  doing.  All  they 
want  is  a  chance  to  work  and  produce 
and  to  make  American  made  products, 
quality  products  that  Americans  can 
purchase  and  use.  They  are  looking  to 
us  to  help  alleviate  this  very,  very  seri- 
ous problem. 
I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BoNKER].  chairman  of  the  Export 
Task  Force. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
this  debate  has  revealed,  America's 
textile  and  apparel  indu-stries  are 
going  through  very  difficult  times. 
Thousands  of  workers  throughout  the 
country  have  seen  their  jobs  disappear 
forever.  Textile  mills  that  once  sup- 
ported entire  towns  have  permanently 
closed  their  doors.  The  economic  and 
social  costs  in  these  communities  can 
be  staggering.  I  know  the  timber  and 
wool  products  tc^i-.s  I  represent  in  the 
Northeast  are  going  through  the  same 
wrenching  experience. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  surg- 
ing imports  have  contributed  signifi- 


cantly to  the  industry's  decline.  Ac- 
cording to  industry  spokesmen,  import 
volume  has  increased  almost  30  per- 
cent per  year  since  1980.  while  domes- 
tic demand  has  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  3  percent.  This  is  not  just 
a  sector  or  regional  problem.  The  tex- 
tile industry,  like  the  machine  tool, 
auto,  and  leatherwork  industries,  is  of 
national  importance  so  Congress  can 
no  longer  ignore  this  tragic  phenome- 
non. 

In  searching  for  solutions,  however, 
we  must  take  care  not  to  offer  a  cure 
that  may  be  worse  than  the  disease.  I 
can  appreciate  that  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  is  a 
genuine  effort  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  thousands  of  Americans  whose  live- 
lihoods are  seriously  threatened.  But 
we  must  keep  our  national  perspective 
and  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  causes  of 
the  problem  as  well  as  the  far-reach- 
ing implications  if  we  act  hastily  on 
this  measure. 

Few  question  that  the  principal 
cause  of  last  year's  $137  billion  trade 
deficit  is  the  overvalued  dollar.  Since 
1980.  the  dollar  has  increased  in  value 
on  foreign  markets  by  over  40  percent, 
ser\'ing  as  a  heavy  tax  on  U.S.  exports 
and  a  costly  subsidy  of  imports.  The 
effects  of  the  soaring  dollar  have  not 
been  limited  to  textiles  and  apparel; 
every  sector  of  the  economy  has  felt 
the  pain  of  this  imbalance. 

The  fact  is  that  workers  in  many 
other  industries  have  suffered  just  £is 
much  as  those  in  textiles  and  apparel. 
For  example,  from  1980  to  1984,  em- 
ployment in  textiles  declined  10  per- 
cent, and  employment  in  apparel  fell  5 
percent.  During  this  same  period,  em- 
ployment dropped  20  percent  in  the 
machine  tool  industry  and  26  percent 
in  consumer  electronics.  In  my  home 
State  of  Washington,  employment  In 
the  wood  products  sector  declined  16 
percent. 

These,  too,  are  vital  industries,  yet 
H.R.  1562  would  do  nothing  to  help 
them.  To  the  contrary,  restricting  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  would 
strengthen  the  dollar,  thereby  worsen- 
ing the  plight  of  these  industries.  For- 
eign retaliation  In  response  to  the 
severe  restrictions  envisioned  by  the 
bill  would  further  reduce  exports, 
which  remain  well  below  their  1980 
level.  It  Is  unfair  and  Irresponsible  to 
protect  one  industry  at  the  expense  of 
another.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is 
exactly  what  H.R.  1562  would  do. 

The  State  of  Washington  provides  a 
good  example  of  what  Is  at  stake. 
Washington  is  one  of  this  country's 
leading  exporters  of  manufactured 
goods  and  agricultural  products.  The 
fastest  growing  overseas  markets  for 
Washington's  exports  are  located 
around  the  Pacific  rim,  which  happens 
to  be  the  principal  target  of  H.R.  1562. 
Many  of  these  countries  have  threat- 
ened retaliation  In  the  event  of  this 


bill's  passage.  We  take  this  threat  seri- 
ously. 

One  Pacific  rim  market  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  me  and  my  State.  The 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  dramatic  economic  and 
social  transformation,  which  is  open- 
ing this  enormous  market  to  American 
traders  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II.  A  short  time  ago  the  PRC  was 
a  hostile  adversary  and  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  our  security  and  geopolitical 
Interests  in  the  world.  Today  she  Is  an 
Important  friend  and  an  increasingly 
important  trading  partner.  The  State 
of  Washington  profits  greatly  from 
our  growing  trade  with  China.  H.R. 
1562,  however,  directly  threatens  this 
relationship  and  the  American  jobs 
that  depend  on  It  by  slashing  the 
PRC's  textile  and  apparel  exports  to 
the  United  States  by  60  percent.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  restricting  tech- 
nology transfers  to  that  country  and 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  Congress 
may  disapprove  the  pending  bilateral 
nuclear  agreement.  If  all  this  occurs,  it 
will  be  a  serious  affront  to  a  country 
that  is  moving  in  the  right  direction 
and  could  be  a  major  export  market 
for  our  products  in  the  future. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  1562  suggest 
that  their  bill  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
enforce  our  legitimate  rights  under 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  ex- 
isting bilateral  agreements.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  MFA  will  tell  you. 
however,  that  this  is  just  not  so.  In  the 
first  place,  the  MFA  does  not  cover  all 
fabrics  and  product  categories.  Second. 
the  agreement  calls  for  6  percent 
annual  import  growth— not  the  1-per- 
cent growth  proposed  by  H.R.  1562  for 
major  textile  and  apparel  exporters. 
Moreover,  the  stated  purpose  of  the 
MFA  Is  to  expand  textile  and  apparel 
trade  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  'further 
the  economic  and  social  development 
of  developing  countries  and  secure  a 
substantial  increase  in  their  export 
earnings  from  textile  products." 

H.R.  1562  would  not  enforce  the 
MFA.  it  would  blow  it  apart. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  MFA  Is 
perfect.  As  a  consequence  of  this  ad- 
ministration's indifference,  the  agree- 
ment is  not  being  adequately  enforced. 
The  existing  quota  system  could  be 
significantly  expanded  through  nego- 
tiations to  Include  more  fabrics  and 
product  categories.  Greater  limitations 
on  quota  flexibility  could  be  imposed 
by  restricting  the  use  of  carryforward 
and  swing. 

We  can  and  must  work  within  the 
parameters  set  by  the  MFA  to  restore 
order  to  textile  and  apparel  markets. 

The  substantial  support  and 
progress  of  H.R.  1562  is  a  testament  to 
the  desperate  plight  of  many  Ameri- 
can workers.  I  believe  we  must  address 
this  problem  by  taking  positive  steps 
to  improve  our  economic  competitive- 
ness, including  concrete  measures  to 
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reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
remove  unfair  foreign  barriers  to 
American  exports.  We  must  also  pro- 
vide the  necessary  resources  for  firms 
and  workers  to  adjust  to  the  realities 
of  a  global  economy.  Unfortunately, 
H.R.  1562  would  do  nothing  in  any  of 
these  areas. 

We  know  that  the  world  trading 
system  is  in  disarray,  and  that  we 
must  act  aggressively  and  swiftly  to  re- 
store order.  What  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  is  the  leadership  role  which 
the  United  States  plays  in  this  process. 
If  we  are  to  insist  on  fair  treatment  on 
the  part  of  others,  we  can  demand  no 
less  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  issue  of  fairness  when 
considering  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act.  Are  we  being 
fair  to  ourselves?  Are  we  being  fair  to 
our  trading  partners?  Are  we  being 
fair  to  other  domestic  industries  who 
are  not  getting  similar  protection?  Are 
we  being  fair  to  those  who  will  inherit 
the  trading  environment  we  create?  I 
am  convinced  that  those  of  you  who 
give  careful  thought  to  these  ques- 
tions will  Join  me  in  opposing  H.R. 
1562. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  pre- 
tend we  are  in  the  1930s  and  H.R. 
1562  is  not  Smoot-Hawley.  But  it  may 
well  be  a  step  in  that  direction.  If  this 
measure  becomes  law.  It  will  be  the 
opening  shot  in  a  trade  war  no  one  can 
win. 

In  closing  I  would  also  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable Booth  Gardner.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  In  opposition 
to  H.R.  1562: 

State  or  Washincton. 

OmCE  or  THE  GOVERWOR. 

Olympia,  WA.  Oclofter  1.  1985. 
•Hon.  Don  Bonker, 
U.S.  Representative.  Washington  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  am  writing  to  ask  that  you 
personally  urge  your  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  "Textile  and  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985."  Passage  of  this  legislation  would  have 
a  chilling  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and,  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  on  the  entire  nation. 

In  our  slate  of  Washington,  curtailed  tex- 
tile exports  by  China.  Japan.  Korea  and 
other  nations  would  translate  quickly  Into 
reduced  purchasing  power— and  thus  re- 
duced Imports  of  Washington  agricultural, 
wood  and  other  products.  This  does  not 
even  take  into  account  likely  retaliation 
that  would  further  reduce  our  access  to  for- 
eign markets. 

Furthermore,  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
severely  affect  apparel  Importers  and  the 
trade  related  service  Industry.  We  must  re 
member  that  Imports,  sis  well  as  exports, 
create  U.S.  Jobs, 

Protectionist  reaction  to  the  decline  of 
key.  basic  US  industries  will  ultimately 
protect  no  one.  No  Member  of  Congress 
should  be  lulled  Into  believing  thai  enact 
ment  of  protectionist  legislation  will  aid  our 
national  economy  o'  serve  to  reduce  our 
trade  deficit.  History  should  have  taught  us 
our  lesson  In  this  regard. 

Adverse  effects  from  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation are  not  limited  to  the  Pacific  North- 


west. One  need  only  consider  the  agricultur- 
al Industry,  At  a  time  when  farmers 
throughout  the  nation  are  struggling,  we 
must  recognize  that  textile-exporting  na- 
tions such  as  Japan  Import  more  than  half 
their  food,  and  that  need  Is  growing  But 
the  United  SUtes  Is  not  the  only  nation 
that  can  provide  agricultural  goods.  China  Is 
also  a  growing  market  for  our  agricultural 
Industry.  The  list  goes  on. 

There  are  responsible  measures  the  Con- 
gress and  Administration  can  take  to  allevi- 
ate our  economic  and  trade  woes.  The  first 
is  to  reduce  our  staggering  deficit.  The 
second  Is  to  explore  additional  policies  that 
would  serve  to  strengthen  foreign  currencies 
in  relationship  to  the  dollar  We  have  clear, 
statistical  evidence  that  our  export  declines 
parallel  the  peaks  of  the  dollar. 

The  third  Is  to  work  with  industry  and 
lal)or  to  make  US,  products  more  competi- 
tive both  domestically  and  on  the  export 
market.  We  would  far  better  serve  Industry 
by  working  to  help  it  t)e  more  competitive 
than  by  shielding  it  from  competition. 

The  fourth  Is  to  negotiate  Increased  access 
to  foreign  markets.  There  are  roadblocks  in 
markets  where  U.S.  firms  otherwise  would 
be  competitive.  These  must  be  eliminated. 

I  conunend  your  continued  work  on  this 
and  other  crucial  trade  and  economic  issues. 
Please  advise  me  If  I  can  t>e  of  assistance  in 
this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Booth  Gardner. 

Governor 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Milltr]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  it  all  comes  down  to. 
of  course,  this  bill  will  reduce  trade, 
not  raise  it.  We  have  heard  distin- 
guished speakers  from  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.  Georgia,  talk  about 
how  they  need  help.  I  understand 
that.  They  want  help  for  their  work- 
ers. But  do  not  ask  us  to  help  your 
workers  by  taking  away  dockworkers' 
Jobs  In  New  York.  California,  or  Flori- 
da. 

You  want  help  for  your  businesses. 
But  do  not  ask  us  to  help  your  busi- 
nesses by  taking  away  export  opportu- 
nities for  our  farmers  across  the  Mid- 
west, for  our  airplane  manufacturers, 
for  our  high-technology  manufactur- 
ers. 

You  want  help  for  your  States,  but 
do  not  ask  us  to  do  that  by  sacrificing 
our  ties  to  the  Free  World,  particular- 
ly the  Free  World  nations  in  Asia. 

We  can  help  you.  We  can  help  you 
by  cutting  the  budget  deficit  and  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  dollar,  coordi- 
nating our  trade  policy,  enforcing 
dumping  laws,  giving  assistance  to  dis- 
placed workers.  That  is  the  way  to  do 
it,  by  increasing  trade,  not  reducing  it. 

D  1400 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
iv^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GilmanI. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R,  1562.  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins]  for 


introducing  this  legislation,  which  I 
have  cosponsored,  restoring  sanity  to  a 
trade  situation  whereby  in  1984  textile 
and  apparel  imports  exceeded  exports 
by  $14.8  billion,  representing  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  deficit. 

I  would  like  to  stale  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks  that  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  protectionism  and  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  not,  as  many  have  coined  H.R, 
1562,  a  protectionist  bill.  Indeed  this 
legislation  implements  the  objectives 
of  the  Multl  Fiber  Arrangement 
[MFAl  to  which  the  United  States  Is 
already  a  partner,  by  simply  requiring 
effective  enforcement  of  import  levels 
set  forth  by  that  agreement.  H.R.  1562 
establishes  permanent  quotas  for  Im- 
ports of  all  textiles  and  textiles  prod 
ucts  from  all  countries  except  Canada 
and  members  of  the  European  Eco 
nomic  Conununity.  Different  formulas 
apply  to  determine  permissible  import 
levels  In  any  specific  product  category, 
depending  on  whether  the  product  Is 
from  a  major  exporting  country  or  a 
smaller  exporting  country;  whether  it 
Is  wool,  import-sensitive,  or  other 
product;  and  whether  it  was  subject  to 
a  growth  rate  of  less  than  8  percent 
under  the  terms  of  an  existing  bilater- 
al textile  agreement. 

Under  H.R.  1562.  1985  imports  from 
the  12  major  exporting  countries  are 
restricted  to  1  percent  above  what 
1984  imports  from  those  countries 
would  have  been  had  imports  from 
1980  to  1984  grown  at  a  rate  of  6  per- 
cent per  year  as  recommended  by  the 
MFA.  Import  growth  Is  then  limited  to 
1  percent  In  subsequent  years.  For 
smaller  exporting  countries.  Import 
growth  In  1985  Is  restricted  to  15  per- 
cent above  the  actual  levels  of  1984 
Imports  from  those  countries.  Import 
sensitive  products  are  restricted  to  1 
percent  growth  above  actual  1984 
levels.  Import  growth  In  future  years 
Is  limited  to  6  percent  aruiually  except 
that  import-sensitive  products  are  lim- 
ited to  1  percent  annual  growth. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  this  legislation  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
MFA: 

To  achieve  expansion  of  trade,  and  the  re- 
duction of  barriers  to  such  trade  and  the 
progressive  lllieralization  of  world  trade  In 
textile  products,  while  at  the  sam^-  time  en- 
suring the  orderly  and  equitable  develop- 
ment of  this  trade  and  avoidance  of  dtsrup 
tlve  effects  In  Individual  markets  on  Individ 
ual  lines  of  production  in  both  importing 
and  exporting  countries. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  policymakers  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  have  Joined  their  voices  to 
demand  a  level  playing  field  whereby 
all  trading  partners  might  benefit 
equally.  I  would  maintain  that  H.R. 
1562  Is  the  vehicle  and  now  is  the 
time. 
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The  U.S.  fiber,  textile,  and  apparel 
industries  together  comprise  one  of 
the  Nations  largest  industrial  employ- 
ers, engaging.  1  out  of  every  10  Ameri 
cans  In  manufacturing.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  these  industries 
are  also  the  largest  employers  of 
women  and  minorities.  Recent  studies 
show  that  in  1984.  46.000  domestic  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Jobs  were  lost  to  im- 
ports. To  date  in  1985.  we  estimate 
that  66.000  American  jobs  in  the  same 
industry  have  also  been  eliminated. 
The  ravages  caused  by  the  high  inci- 
dence of  textile  imports  can  be  felt 
across^ls  Nation. 

I   recently    had    an    opportunity    to 
appear  before  the  congressional  textile 
caucus,  which,  under  the  fine  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Jenkins,  heard  testi- 
mony from  textile  and  apparel  work- 
ers and  manufacturers  from  across  the 
Nation   on   the   disastrous   effect   Im- 
ports have  had  on  their  livelihoods. 
Among    those    participating     in     the 
hearing  were  two  apparel  manufactur- 
ers from  my  congressional  district  in 
New  York.  Both  Murray  Merle  of  Tar- 
rytown  Garment  Co.,  Tarrytown,  NY 
and  Warren  Levin  of  New  City  Sports- 
wear. Haverstraw.  NY  told  the  textile 
caucus  of  the  Improbability  that  our 
domestic  apparel  and  textile  industries 
can  remain  competitive  given  the  tre- 
mendous   wage    differential    between 
this  country  and  many  of  our  trading 
partners.  Indeed  plant  modernizations, 
emergency  loans,  and  other  quickfix 
solutions,  are  not  what  these  or  our 
other  ailing  industries  need.  Enforce- 
ment of  our  current  trade  agreements 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Accord- 
ingly  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  1562.  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 
of  1985. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  coun- 
try i»  facing  a  major  economic  crisis — 
record  trade  deficits.  And  it's  time  we  took 
action.  This  year  we  are  facinR  a  record 
$150  billion  trade  deficil  We  are  loning 
3.500  jobs  a  day  to  unfair  foreign  trade. 
Thousands  of  hard-working  Georgians  are 
losing  their  jobs.  Our  children's  future  is 
being  threatened  as  our  industries  are 
closed  down  and  our  go<»d  jobs  are  shipped 
overseas. 

For  the  first  lime  in  this  century,  the 
United  SUtes  Is  a  debtor  nation.  Today  un- 
fortunately our  major  export  is  jobs— over 
4  million  In  recent  years.  The  U.S.  trade 
deficit  Is  like  a  hemorrhage  of  red  ink— 
from  $28  blllloft  in  I9«l  it  has  increased 
fivefold  to  $1.50  billion  this  year. 

The  first  priority  for  Congress  this  fall  is 
to  take  action  to  restore  fair  trade  and 
force  other  countries  to  open  their  markets 
to  American  products,  especially  agricul- 
tural products.  American  workers  and 
American  farmers  are  the  most  productive 
on  Earth.  We  can  compete  with  anyone  but 


only  if  the  rules  of  the  game  are  fair.  There 

are  those  in  Wa«hin(rt<in  who  are  still 
living  in  a  dream  wurld— th«>>  rati  for  free 
trade  but  there  if  nu  free  trade  We  are  the 
only  country  in  the  world  rlmKinx  to  that 
illu-ion  We  keep  tr>inK  to  play  the  trade 
(fame  h>  the  old  rules  while  every  other 
tradinu  nalion  has  Tucured  out  that  the 
game  ha,«  chanKed  They're  xroring  touch- 
downs while  we  continue  to  lose  >ardaKe, 

The  tragedy  is  we  ha»e  no  real  trade 
policy— no  policy  to  promote  agriculture 
exports  and  no  policy  to  prevent  unfair  for- 
eign competition  We  are  like  a  great  fleet 
meeting  the  enemy  on  stormy  seas  The  ad- 
miral simply  says  do  your  own  thing— no 
battle  plan— no  policy  and  the  other  side 
with  a  carefully  planned  order  of  battle  Is 
sinking  our  hopes  for  the  future,  Thai's  no 
way  to  run  a  navy  and  that's  no  way  to  run 
this  .Nation's  economy. 

Everytime  I  look  in  the  face  of  a  Georgia 
textile  worker  or  a  Georgia  farmer  and 
they  ask.  why  are  we  going  out  of  business? 
Why  are  we  losing  out.  were  working  as 
hard  as  we  can— I  get  angry.  It's  not  their 
fault  that  14.000  textile  jobs  have  left  Geor- 
gia, that  thousands  of  farmers  are  facing 
bankruptcy.  It's  not  their  failure— Its  a 
failure  of  their  Government.  A  failure  to 
sUnd  up  for  Iheir  interest.  A  failure  to  pro 
tect  their  future  1  think  it's  time  that  we 
put  Government  bark  on  the  side  of  hard 
working  Georgia  families. 

Recently  I  was  saddened  to  learn  that  the 
President  had  overruled  his  own  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  and  refused  to 
protect  American  shoe  workers.  Unfortu- 
natel>  at  his  press  conference  this  week,  he 
again  refused  to  face  up  to  the  threat  of 
unfair  foreign  trade. 

Well.  I  believe  It's  time  to  take  action  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  Congress  to  act  imme- 
diately to  restore  fair  trade  and  to  develop 
aggressive  export  policies  Im  going  to  be 
working  hard  to  assure  that  we  pass  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Knforcemeni 
Act  that  I  am  gponsonng  along  with  my 
Georgia  colleague,  ti)  Jknkins  \nd  1  m 
going  to  be  working  with  m>  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  develop  other  legislation  to  stop 
unfair  foreign  trade  and  encourage  export 
of  American  products. 

I  believe  there  is  a  value  to  developing  a 
"baner  system."  I  think  it's  time  to  say  to 
our  trading  partners  if  you  want  to  sell  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  cif  products  in  Amer-- 
lea  then  you  should  bu>  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  American  products 

In  addition,  we  need  to  reduce  the  huge 
budget  deficits  tha:  art  iveeptng  interest 
rates  too  high  and  o\er>aluinj;  the  dollar 
compared  to  other  currencies  Riffht  now. 
the  overvalued  dollar  means  a  JH  to  .'in  p<'r- 
cent  surcharge  on  everv  American  product 
we  try  to  sell  overseas,  I'm  (toini!  to  push 
the  administration  to  take  immediate 
action  to  correct  this  currencv  imbalance 

We  must  act  now.  We  are  not  just  talking 
about  monev  or  dollars  when  we  talk  about 
a  il'.ii  hilhon  trade  deficit— we  are  talking 
abou!  .lur  fellow  Americans,  our  fellow 
(..■orKiar.s— hard  working  people  who  are 
being  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  a  fail- 
ure of  their  Government.   We  are  talking 


about  what  kind  of  future  our  children  will 
have.  I'm  not  going  to  let  our  Government 
turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  their  suffering. 

It's  time  to  act — so  that  we  can  assure  a 
brighter  future  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Tallon], 

Mr.  TAI.I.ON  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  In  the 
strongest  support  for  H.R.  1562.  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Knforcemeni  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  we 
,  cannot  sustain  a  domestic  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  In  this  country  if  the  growth 
in  imports  continues  at  the  leyel  of  the  past 
4  years.  Imports  have  racked  entire  com- 
munities dependent  on  textile  and  apparel 
manufacturing  plants,  and  unless  this  bill 
is  signed  into  law.  many  of  the  remaining 
textile  and  apparel  plants  will  be  forced  to 
close. 

When  these  plants  close,  there  are  often 
no  options  for  the  hard-working  people  em- 
ployed in  these  plants.  You  can't  susUin 
very  many  service  jobs  If  there  Is  no  indus- 
trial infrastructure  Tragically,  thousands 
of  proud  textile  and  apparel  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  imp<irts  are  faced 
with  no  alternative  to  unemplov  ment, 

Mr  I  hairman.  existing  mechanisms  for 
ensurmK  balanced  trade  have  failed.  The 
surge  in  imports  since  the  1981  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement  negotiations  make  this  abso- 
lulelv  clear  We  must  develop  an  approach 
for  restoring  our  domestic  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  H.R.  1562  is  a  carefully 
crafted  bill  to  ensure  fair  competition  and 
balanced  (rrowth  for  textile  and  apparel  im- 
[x.r.s 

Mr.  C  hairman.  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustrj'  is  in  crisis.  They  are  now  looking 
for  aid  from  their  representatives.  On 
behalf  of  the  millions  of  Americans  de- 
pendent on  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
trv.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  overwhelming- 
ly   support   the   passage   of  H.R.   1562   into 

Mr.  JENKINii,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Carper] 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

One  out  of  every  ten  manufacturing  jobs 
in  this  country  is  in  the  textile  industry. 
Textile  Imports  have  surged  by  65  percent  in 
the  past  2  years  alone,  and  300.000  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  1980'8.  largely  as  a 
result  When  that  happens  In  an  Industry  as 
important  to  our  economy  as  the  textile 
indusirv,  our  Nati<in  simply  cannot  afford  lo 
Ignore  its  consequences, 

V.  hile  I  plan  to  vote  for  this  textile  bill.  I 
don  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  represents  a 
final  dermitive  solution  to  our  problems  In 
this  industry  or  our  overall  trade  problems. 
It  doesn't. 

This  measure  is  a  stop-gap  measure  thai 
buys  time  and  enables  us  in  government, 
along  with  management  and  labor  in  the 
textile  industry  to  make  the  fundamental 
changes  that  will  provide  long-term  solu 
tions. 
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We  must  reduce  the  Federal  budget  dePi- 
citH  to  continue  reducing  our  overvalued 
dollar;  continue  modernizing  our  textile  fa 
cilities  to  further  improve  their  efTiciency 
while  maintaining  quality;  and  take  stepR  to 
ease  the  transition  of  displaced  textile  work 
ers  into  other  jobs  through  retraining  help 
and  relocation  assistance. 

The  President  Nimply  must  use  the  trade 
reciprocity  powers  we've  provided  him  to 
force  other  nations  to  remove  most  of  their 
trade  barrien*  to  I'.S.  products. 

Finally,  we  ait  American  consumers  sim- 
ply must  begin  to  look  at  the  labels  of  the 
clothing  that  we  buy.  If  American-made 
goods  are  comparable  in  quality  and  price  to 
foreign  apparel,  we've  got  to  start  buying 
products  made  by  American  men  and  wo- 
men. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GaydosI. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
1562.  the  Textile  and  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act.  sets  permanent  quotas  for 
imports  of  all  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts from  all  countries  except  Canada 
and  certain  members  of  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

I  rise  to  wholeheartedly  support  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  because  I  know  it  is 
the  only  way  that  works. 

As  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  steel  caucus.  I  can  speak 
with  knowledge  about  the  advantages 
of  quotas  as  a  means  for  heading  off 
unwarranted  and  unfair  imports. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  when  this  ad- 
ministration agreed  that  imports  of 
three  specialty  steel  products— stain- 
less steel  bar  and  rod  and  tool  steel- 
were  unfairly  damaging  the  industry, 
it  set  quotas  on  those  products. 

The  results  coming  in  from  the  in- 
dustry vindicate  the  action.  Shipments 
from  the  d(\mestic  industry  of  those 
three  products  were  110,000  tons  in 
the  first  8  months  of  1983.  when  the 
quotas  were  instituted,  but  surged  by 
more  than  60  percent  for  the  first  8 
months  of  1984  to  173.000  tons.  At  the 
same  time,  imports  of  those  products 
dropped  from  almost  75.000  tons  to 
53.000  tons  in  comparing  the  first  8 
months  of  1983  to  the  same  period  in 
1984. 

By  comparison,  domestic  shipments 
of  specialty  steel  items  covered  only  by 
current  duties,  but  not  quotas,  for  the 
same  periods  in  1983  and  1984  in- 
creased by  about  20  percent  and  im- 
ports surged  from  59.000  tons  to  99.000 
tons,  an  increase  of  just  under  70  per- 
cent. 

This  is  a  clear  example  of  how 
quotas  work  and  the  way  they  help 
American  industry,  whether  it  is  steel, 
specialty  steel,  or  textiles. 

An  article  in  the  October  3  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  shows  what  hap- 
pens when  this  country  takes  action  in 


the  arena  of  international  trade. 
Harley-Davidson.  America's  premier 
motorcycle  manuftw^turer.  suffered 
heavy  losses  in  1981  and  1982.  before 
the  administration  imposed  tariffs  at 
the  50-percent  level  on  imports  of 
large  motorcycles. 

Today,  given  some  time  to  rebuild. 
Harley-Davidson  is  coming  back.  Even 
though  the  tariffs  are  on  a  sliding 
scale— down  to  24  percent  this  year. 
Harley  has  had  time  to  retool  Its  prod- 
ucts. Is  increasing  its  share  of  the 
American  motorcycle  market,  and  is 
showing  a  minimal  profit.  Just  think 
what  firm  quotas  for  a  set  period  of 
time  would  do  for  them. 

This  bill  provides  only  for  quotas  on 
textiles  and  textile  products,  but  Its 
Impact  la  more  far-reaching.  As  the 
American^  textile  Indiistry  improves 
and  gTows',^lt  will  need  newer  and  more 
machinery  and  that  means  that  the 
domestic  steel  industry,  too.  will  get  a 
boost  because  of  the  steel  In  that  ma- 
chinery. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  helping  one  Industry  Is  only 
a  part  of  the  picture.  While  we  assist 
one  industry  and  save  American  jobs 
In  that  field,  we  are  also  giving  various 
other  Industries  an  opportunity  to 
prosper  and  grow  and  to  keep  other 
American  men  and  women  on  the  job. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  steel  caucus  will  recognize  the 
importance  and  value  of  this  bill  and 
vote  for  It. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolin»(Mr.  Cobey]. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  1562.  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985.  I  want  to  address  one  point  of 
concern  to  me.  The  administration 
claims  that  consumers  would  pay 
higher  prices  with  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, costing  them  some  $14  billion 
a  year.  This  is  totally  and  completely 
at  odds  with  the  results  of  an  analysis 
done  by  a  private  research  firm,  I  do 
not  know  how  the  administration 
came  up  with  the  $14  billion  estimate, 
but  It  Is  known  that  the  United  States 
has  lost  1  million  job  opportunities  be- 
cause of  the  current  import  level 
which  equates  to  a  $40  billion  loss  to 
our  gross  national  product. 

Data  Resources  Inc.  did  the  private 
research. 

If  this  textile  bill  does  not  pass,  the 
growth  of  imports  will  wipe  out  most 
of  the  domestic  apparel  chain  of  pro- 
duction by  1990.  We  have  already  lost 
several  plants  in  my  district  in  North 
Carolina  to  these  imports.  Here  are 
some  things  to  look  for  If  this  bill  is 
not  passed  today: 

Unemployment  will  be  created  for 
over  1.8  million  Americans.  An  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  budget  deficit  by 
$24  billion.  Consumer  disposable 
Income  will  be  lowered  by  $19  billion. 
The  GNP  will  be  lowered  by  $40  bil- 


lion, and  we  will  have  only  a  minimal 
effect  on  price  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  have  this 
legislation,  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  to  the  textile  Industry  will  be  dev- 
astating. 

ANMOlJNCeMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  question  has 
arisen,  and  the  Chair  would  like  to 
clarify  a  point,  because  now  we  are 
nearlng  the  end  of  the  debate. 

It  Is  the  Chair's  opinion  that  the 
debate  will  be  closed,  because  of  his  se- 
niority status  and  his  subcommittee 
chairmanship,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons]  to  whom  one- 
half  the  time  was  yielded.  The  Chair 
wants  all  the  Members  to  have  that 
understanding. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
asked  for  this  time  because  a  number 
of  speakers  have  commented  on  the 
administration's  trade  policy.  Indicat- 
ing that  there  was  no  trade  policy  or 
that  what  there  was  was  flabby  and 
unequal  to  the  task  of  expanding  U.S. 
trade  Interests  in  foreign  markets. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  difficulties  of 
this  year,  we  recall  that  a  very  unusu- 
ally effective  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Bill  Brock,  was  promoted  to  an- 
other Cabinet  post  spot.  That  left  us  a 
60-to-90-day  period  In  which  the  prin- 
cipal trade  adviser  to  the  President's 
position  was  left  vacant.  However,  sub- 
sequent to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Clayton  Yeutter.  the  present  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  actions  taken  on  the 
trade  front. 

The  President  tind  the  administra- 
tion have  assumed  a  far  more  aggres- 
sive pose,  and  they  have  laid  down 
both  a  legislative  and  administrative 
program  to  be  far  more  aggressive  in 
claiming  U.S.  markets  abroad  and  in 
protecting  U.S.  interests  from  unfair 
or  subsidized  Incursions  from  produc- 
ers abroad 

In  addition,  yesterday,  a  number  of 
Republicans,  well  over  100,  introduced 
a  new  Trade  Partnership  Act  which  I 
hope  committees  of  the  Congress  will 
work  on  and  take  those  parts  which 
are  meritorious- hopefully,  the  whole 
act— and  pass,  which  will  1  believe, 
help  forward  U.S.  trade  interests. 

The  President,  as  some  of  you  recall, 
had  a  television  speech  in  which  he 
outlined,  at  least  skeletally.  his  pro- 
gram, beginning  with  the  self-initiated 
301  cases  and  going  through  the  new 
negotiations  for  a  GATT  round. 

My  judgment  is  the  President  has 
embarked  on  a  new  and  more  aggres- 
sive program.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
be  sympathetic  to  it. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Cha.rman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols]. 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  too 
often  the  bureaucratic  jungle  of 
Washington  hinders  many  people 
from  getting  a  clear  view  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  "beyond  the  beltway," 
or  should  I  say  "In  the  real  world.' 
Too  often  our  opinions  are  formed 
from  what  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
or  hear  from  the  so-called  experts  in  a 
given  field.  But  unfortunately,  those 
experts  seldom  experience  the  real 
world  problems  first  hand. 

Today,  this  body  will  vote  on  the 
Textile/Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  of  1985.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
whose  home  county  has  13.6  percent 
unemployment  and  who  has  seen  first 
hand  the  battle  that  Is  currently  going 
on  to  sustain  the  American  textile  in 
dustry.  let  me  report  to  my  colleagues 
the  severe  casualties  that  I  find  from 
foreign  made  textiles  flooding  our 
markets. 

Just  this  year  in  my  home  State  of 
Alabama: 

Avondales  Mill  In  Sycamore,  closed, 
and  225  jobs  lost. 

The  Crompton  Co.  in  Leesburg. 
closed.  481  jobs  lost. 

Adelaid  Mills  In  Anniston.  closed 
230  jobs  lost. 

Dan  River  Mills  in  Benton,  closed, 
costing  250  jobs. 

Opellka  Manufacturing,  closed,  still 
200  more  jobs  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman  the  li^  goes  on  and 
on.  / 

During  the  past  12  months  more 
than  12.000  Alabamlans  have  lost  their 
jobs  to  foreign  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports, not  to  mention  the  more  than  1 
million  Americans  nationwide  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  cold, 
hard,  sobering  statistics  reflecting  the 
repercussions  of  foreign  imports.  As 
we  debate  the  textile  bill  today,  mil- 
lions of  American  jobs  along  with  the 
important  textile  sector  of  our  Indus- 
trial base  are  on  the  line.  I  ask  your 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  WEA\^R.  Mr.  Chairman,  speak- 
ing for  my  constituents  in  southern 
Oregon.  I  rise  In  strong  support  of  this 
legislation.  If  we  do  not  enact  legisla- 
tion such  as  this,  the  wages  of  our 
workers  in  this  country  will  be  driven 
down  to  the  minimum  wage  or  below 
to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor. 
We  simply  must  protect  the  jobs  in 
our  Nation.  I  only  wish  this  legislation 
included  restrictions  on  Canadian 
lumber  imports  so  the  mills  in  my  dis- 
trict could  go  back  to  work.  Virtually, 
today  I  have  almost  no  mills  operating 
in  the  greatest  timber  district  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]. 


Mr  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me.  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recen!  months.  Iradf 
has  b+Tomp  a  dominant  isxiif  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  around  the  counlrv  a*  Membem  of 
ConjrreN"  and  their  ronstiluenl*  have  fo- 
cused on  ..If  devasLatinjt  eronomir  and 
social  impart  of  the  $1.'>0  billion  trade  defi- 
cil  InduBtneH  which  rannot  compete  in  the 
»orld  market  are  forced  to  close  down,  bat- 
tered b%  foreign  importx  and  unfair  Iradinfi 
praclicek  and  burdened  b>  budget  deficits 
which  create  an  o>ervBlued  dollar  and 
make  I  S  exports  prohibilivel>  expensive 
abroad  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  are  losinit  their  jobs  Few  are  left 
untouched 

Xirainst  this  backdrop,  momentum  for 
Conirress  to  do  Homething  on  the  trade 
problem  hax  reached  a  fever  pitch  We  cur- 
rentl>  face  over  ."iOO  bills  ranging  from 
higher  tariffs  or  quotas  on  roses  and  wa- 
terbeds  to  retaliation  against  Japan  and 
other  nations  if  thev  do  not  open  their 
markets  to  American  products  Whatever 
the  meritj*  of  the  different  bills,  thev  reflect 
legitimate  frustration  with  the  trade  deficit 
and  with  the  Reagan  administrations  ap- 
parent indifference  to  the  problem  Indeed 
It  appears  to  manv  that  the  recent  adminis- 
tration trade  initiatives  were  merelv  a  reac- 
tion to  congressional  determination  to  take 
the  lead  on  trade 

Regardless,  the  time  has  come  for  all  of 
us     to     focus    on     constructive     solutions. 
Clearly,  something   must   be   done   to   help 
solve  this  country's  Irade  problems   Howev 
er.  it  must  be  the  right  remedy 

We  have  before  us  todav  the  first  of 
manv  hills  which  we  might  consider  in  the 
months  ahead  as  we  tackle  the  trade  issue 
H.R.  I.i62.  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act.  is  designed  to  counter 
the  crisis  in  the  textile  industrv  Twelve 
percent  of  the  total  IS  merchandise  trade 
deficit  stems  from  the  textile  trade  imbal- 
ance American  textile  producers  suffer 
from  the  high  dollar  from  unfair  tradini; 
practices  abroad,  and  from  a  flofKl  of  im- 
ports Kxisting  trade  agreements  such  as 
the  Multi-Fiber  Agreement  IMFA!  have  not 
stemmed  this  tide— 300.000  jobs  have  been 
lost  in  the  textile  industrv  since  1979.  Be 
cause  the  industry  employs  about  1.8  mil- 
lion workers— almost  10  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  I  nited  Stales— 
the  impact  of  its  problems  on  the  general 
economy  is  potentiallv  verv  serious  More 
over,  we  must  not  forget  the  historical  im 
portance  of  the  textile  industrv  It  has  epit- 
omi?ed  the  melting  pot  for  decades  giving 
newlv  arrived  foreigners  a  chance  to  earn  a 
living.  To  this  dav  it  continues  to  emplov 
many  new  immigrants,  and  remains  an  im 
portant  source  of  jobs  for  manv  people 

Clearly  the  textile  industrv  needs  and  d< 
serves  our  help.  However.  H  R.  1.562  is  the 
wrong  medicine  for  this  industrv  s  ills  and 
for  the  trade  ailments  that  beset  the  1  nited 
States.  This  bill,  like  manv  bills  pending  in 
various  committees,  addresses  the  svmp- 
toms  and  not  the  causes  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit. It  does  not  deal  with  the  budget  deficit 


or    resulting    strong    dollar,    which    econo- 
mist* estimate  rr-use  ^O  ptercent  of  the  trade 
imbalance     While    it    will    save   jobs    in    the 
textile    industrv      it    will    likelv    result    in    8 
corresponding   loss   of  jobs   in   other   indus 
tries.   It   will   raise   prices  and   restrict   con- 
sumer  choice     an    ineviiable    bv product    of 
quotas    It  invites  retaliation  from  I'Ur  trad 
ing   partners,   resulting    in    lessened    foreign 
market  access  for  American   goods  abroad. 
This    explains    whv    manv     1    S     firms    that 
export  heavily  oppose  it    for  the  12  nations 
principallv    affected   bv    this   bill   purchased 
$,S.3  billion  worth  of  IS    products  in  1984. 
I    reject    argument    that   other   countries. 
for  fear   of  losing  access  to  the   huge   L  .S. 
market,  will  not  retaliate  against  restrictive 
IS    measures    Just  as  Japanese  trade  prac 
tices     have     bred     hostilitv     toward     Japan 
among  some  in  this  counlrv    restnctive  and 
retahalorv    American    trade    measures    will 
likelv    breed    similar    anti-.Amencan    senti- 
ment  abroad    Such   measures   mav    enfiame 
nationalist  feeling  lo  a  p<^>int  where  retalia- 
tion to  IS    policv   becomes  inevitable  and 
overrides  economic   considerations    I/et    us 
not    underestimate    the    potential    infiuence 
of    nationalist    fervor     Witness    what    has 
happened   in   the   I  niled   States   in   Ihe   face 
of    rising    imp<jrts    from    Japan     My    col- 
leagues  from   t  alifornia   Mr     Matsii.   and 
Mr    MisCTA     note   in   a   recent   Wall   Street 
Journal    article   that    anti-Japanese    feeling 
todav    rivals   that   of   the    1940s    Sadlv     an 
anli-Asian    backlash   would   not   onlv    affect 
our  trading  relations  with  Japan  but  could 
damage  overall  relations  with  some  of  our 
closest  allies- 

There  is  an  additional  foreign  policy 
component  to  consider  .Allies  like  Thai- 
land, Taiwan,  and  Brazil  need  IS  markeU 
in  order  to  earn  hard  currency  to  pav  off 
their  debts  Brazil  in  particular  is  not  a 
country  that  can  survive  an  increased  debt 
burden  >  et  hv  reducing  market  access,  the 
bill  makes  it  harder  for  these  and  other  de- 
veloping nations  to  industrialize  and  lo 
enjov  economic  growth  and  stabititv,  siabil- 
it>  that  IS  certainlv  m  the  long-term  U.S. 
national  interest 

Kinallv.  the  bili  seems  to  violate  the 
MKA,  (lATT,  and  the  various  bilateral  tex- 
tile agreements  tn  which  we  are  a  party. 
.Solhing  in  an.v  agreement  allows  the 
I'niled  States  to  unilaterallv  roll  back  tex. 
tiie  imports  If  the  MFA  has  been  inad- 
equately enforced  and  has  not  succeeded 
in  keeping  down  textile  imports  to  mandat- 
ed Jevels,  we  should  change  it  It  comes  up 
for  renegotiation  next  vear  industrv  spe- 
cific problems  should  be  dealt  with  at  that 
time. 

In  sum  H  K  1562  will  not  solve  the  con- 
cerns and  problems  of  the  textile  industry. 
as  valid  as  n,an>  of  ihem  are  It  will  invite 
retaliation,  it  will  likelv  raise  prices  and. 
most  significantlv  ,  it  will  have  negative  re- 
percussions m  the  international  economic 
arena,  with  ramifications  for  manv  of  our 
allies  Nobodv  knows  where  a  trade  war 
will  end.  or  how  high  a  c.vcle  of  retaliation 
w  ill  spiral 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  trade  deficit  is  a  serious  problem,  that 
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jobs  are  being  lost  to  imports,  and  that 
American  producers  of  many  products  fall 
victim  to  unfair  trading  practices  abroad. 
Everyone  wants  fair  trade,  but  the  question 
is  what  does  that  mean  and  how  do  we  get 
there.  Any  solution  must  deal  with  the 
budget  deOcit  and  inflated  dollar,  which 
contribute  to  such  a  high  percentage  of  the 
trade  deficit.  Simple  calls  for  a  balanced 
budget  will  not  reduce  the  deficit.  President 
Reagan  continues  to  press  for  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  despite  the  fact  that  the 
deficit  has  tripled  under  his  administration. 
As  positive  as  the  President's  proposals 
were  in  his  trade  speech  of  2  weeks  ago, 
they  did  not  address  the  fundamental  issue 
of  budget  deficits.  One  of  his  more  promis- 
ing proposals — to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
dollar— will  be  ineffective  unless  there  is  a 
simultaneous  commitment  to  reducing  the 
budget  deficit. 

This  body  must  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  toughen  its  stance  on  the 
budget  and  trade  deficits.  This  body  must 
ensure  that  the  adminstration  fully  and 
vigorously  utilizes  provisions  in  present 
trade  law  to  combat  violations  of  existing 
trade  agreements,  and  is  more  responsive 
to  requests  from  the  textile  and  other  in- 
dustries to  open  up  foreign  markets  to  I'.S. 
products.  Finally,  this  body  must  work 
through  the  various  bills  before  us  to  come 
up  with  a  reasonable,  workable,  and  sus- 
tainable long-term  solution  to  our  trade 
ills.  Only  then  will  we  cure  the  present 
trade  sickness  and  regain  the  competitive 
international  trading  position  we  have  long 
known. 

This  bill,  however  well  intentioned.  will 
not  accomplish  any  of  those  laudable  goals 
and,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  in  all  likelihood 
make  matters  even  worse. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  ScHU- 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
who  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  and 
who  has  conducted  this  drive  with  his 
usual  skill  and  dignity. 

I  must  tell  the  body  of  this  House 
that  I  just  think  this  legislation  is 
wrong.  Some  of  the  most  painful  mo- 
ments that  I  have  had  have  been  week 
after  week  meeting  with  textile  work- 
ers in  my  district.  As  I  saw  their  faces. 
I  saw  the  faces  of  my  grandparents, 
my  uncles  and  aunts,  and  they  were 
saying  to  me.  "Congressman,  save  our 
Jobs."  And  that  Is  the  plea  that  is 
made  here  today.  "Save  our  jobs."  It  is 
a  meaningful  plea  and  a  real  plea.  No 
matter  what  side  we  take  on  this  issue, 
it  Is  something  we  must  be  mindful  of. 

If  I  believed  that  this  legislation 
would  actually  save  jobs  of  American 
workers,  I  would  vote  for  It.  despite  all 
the  other  misgivings.  But  It  will  not. 
In  New  York  City  we  have  two  office 
towers  downtown,  housing  a  company 
called  AIG.  Eight  thousand  people 
work  there.  They  do  the  insurance 
work  for  countries  like  Malaysia  and 


Thailand  and  others  around  the  Asian 
rim.  For  every  textile  worker  in  New 
York  that  keeps  his  or  her  Job  because 
of  this  legislation,  a  worker  in  a  com- 
pany like  AIG  will  lose  a  job.  This  bill 
will  not  create  jobs.  It  will  lose  jobs. 

Nor  is  It  legislation  that  will  open  up 
the  unfair  trade  barriers  of  other 
countries.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
the  Japanese.  But  the  Japanese  are 
hardly  affected  by  this  legislation,  for 
they  do  not  export  very  many  textiles 
to  us.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  are  too 
smart  to  pass  legislation  like  this. 
They  know  that  Japan  cannot  be  a 
textile  power  any  longer,  nor  do  the 
Japanese  aspire  to  be.  History  teaches 
us  that  textiles  is  an  industry  that  pre- 
dominates in  less  developed  countries; 
and  then  as  those  countries  pull  them- 
selves up  they  develop  new  Industries 
and  textiles  move  on  to  other  coun- 
tries. That  is  what  has  happened  in 
the  United  States  a  long  time  ago.  We 
must  have  compassion  for  textile 
workers,  and  we  must  help  them  make 
the  transition  to  other  industries,  but 
we  cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to 
turn  back  the  clock  of  history. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Crane]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late everyone  before  expressing  my  op- 
position to  this  bin.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  worked  very  hard 
and.  in  fact,  probably  set  a  world's 
record  in  terms  of  getting  cosponsors 
for  any  biii  that  was  brought  before 
this  body.  And  I  know  the  anguish 
that  he  and  many  of  his  colleagues  In 
some  of  the  textile  States  feel.  I  also 
want  to  salute  my  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Trade  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  because  I 
know  he  haa  come  under  Intense  pres- 
sures on  this,  and  yet  for  all  of  that.  I 
think  he  has  taken  a  courageous  and 
correct  position  in  opposing  passage  of 
H  R    1562 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  with  reservations  about  sup- 
porting H.R.  1562— but  I  will  support 
it.  As  many  Members  know.  I  offered 
an  amen^ftient  during  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  consideration  of 
this  bill  that  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  our  bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaty  obligations. 

But.  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
this  administration  has  failed  to  live 
up  to  its  duties.  Not  only  has  the 
President  failed  to  enforce  our  bilater- 
al agreements,  but  he  has  also  failed 
to  aggressively  seek  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  uncovered  countries  and 
products  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Agreement. 


The  President's  unwillingness  to 
lead  us  out  of  the  deficit  morass  on 
top  of  his  failure  to  live  up  to  its 
duties  in  negotiating  agreements  has 
ravaged  the  textile  industry  — resulting 
In  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jobs. 

An  Industry  that  is  40  percent  more 
competitive  than  our  trading  partners 
should  not  have  trouble  in  a  free  trad- 
ing system.  But.  with  a  40-percent  sur- 
charge on  our  exports  and  a  40-per- 
cent discount  on  Imports— due  to  this 
administrations  failed  fiscal  policies— 
our  domestic  textile  Industry  simply 
can't  compete. 

My  amendment  would  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  our  treaty  ob- 
ligations while  putting  pressure  on  the 
President  to  live  up  to  his  obliga- 
tions—maintaining fair  rules  of  trade. 

My  reservations  don't  negate  the 
need  for  action— although  the  rule 
adopted  by  this  House  doesn't  allow 
for  my  amendment,  I  plan  to  support 
this  legislation.  It's  time  this  adminis- 
tration lived  up  to  Its  obligations. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfor- 
tunately, the  conclusion  I  think  many 
of  us  have  reached— and  we  have 
heard  it  articulated  repeatedly  here 
this  afternoon  on  this  floor— is  that 
while  H.R.  1562  Is  designed  to  try  to 
save  Jobs  In  a  particular  industry,  and 
one  regionally  oriented,  the  unfortu- 
nate side  effect  of  that  desirable, 
wholesome  effort  is  to  cost  many  more 
Jobs  in  other  areas.  I  am  particularly 
Impressed,  looking  at  some  of  the  un- 
employment figures,  as  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  intro- 
duced earlier.  The  three  largest  textile 
States  in  the  United  States;  namely. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  with  5.6  percent.  6.7  percent 
and  7.3  percent  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment respectively,  are  all  below  the 
national  average.  That  compares  very 
favorably  with  my  home  State  of  Illi- 
nois, which  has  an  unfortunate  unem- 
ployment rate  of  8.9  percent,  our 
neighbor  State.  Michigan,  with  10.8 
percent,  another  Midwest  rust  belt 
State.  Ohio,  with  9.3  percent.  And  this 
bill,  if  passed,  is  going  to  cost  in  the 
Midwest  region,  in  Just  retailing  Job.'^ 
alone,  approximately  15,500  jobs. 
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That  job  loss  is  before  you  get  to 
jobs  lost  In  transportation.  That  is 
before  you  get  to  the  jobs  that  will  be 
Imperiled  in  agriculture,  and  we  are  al- 
ready suffering  in  that  category.  We 
can  most  assuredly  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  a  reaction  to  this  legisla 
tion  if  it  passes,  and  it  will  hurt  most 
profoundly  those  of  us  In  States  that 
are  heavy  Into  agricultural  exports,  as 
the  State  of  Illinois  Is. 

On  that  count,  this  legislation  is 
flawed.  But  it  is  flawed  in  addition  to 
this.  This  bill  is  going  to  cost  consum- 
ers,  and   it   has  staggering  consumer 


cost  Implications.  Just  the  current 
level  of  protection  that  this  Industry 
enjoys,  and  it  is  the  most  protected  In- 
dustry in  our  Nation  right  now.  comes 
at  a  consumer  cost  of  $20  to  $30  bil- 
lions a  year.  The  expectation  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  that  if  this  legislation  passes 
that  it  is  going  to  result  in  an  annual 
cost  increase  to  consumers  of  $28  bil- 
lion additional  per  year. 

In  short,  it  is  profoundly  injurious 
economically  and  the  worst  part  of  It 
is  that  the  people  who  will  suffer  most 
are  those  Individuals  in  the  lower 
income  brackets. 

Something  else  needs  to  be  brought 
up  In  this  debate.  To  be  sure,  there 
has  been  a  very  serious  loss  of  employ- 
ment over  the  past  decade  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Yet.  total  production  is 
up.  Now  that  suggests  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  textile  Industry  are  not 
the  result  of  Imports  as  much  as  they 
are  the  result  of  modernization.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  some  of  these 
textile  plants  were  operating  within 
this  past  decade  with  19th-century 
equipment,  and  19th-century  plants. 
That  simply  will  not  pass  In  today's 
highly  competitive  market.  But  the 
most  automated  and  modem  of  textile 
plants  In  this  country  can  compete 
even  against  the  low-priced  labor  of 
some  of  the  Third  World  countries. 

I  think  another  thing  we  must  be 
aware  of  is  that  we  are  charting  a  new 
course  that  violates  existing  law.  The 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  was  created 
just  for  this  one  industry.  It  has  been 
revised  In  the  past,  but  this  abrogates 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and 
other  bilateral  agreements  that  we 
have  made.  One  of  the  peculiar  things 
in  the  violation  of  our  relations  with 
Third  World  countries  or  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  Is  that  the 
European  Community  and  Canada  are 
exceptions  to  its  application. 

Thus  far  In  1985.  textiles  from  the 
major  export  nations  in  the  Orient  are 
down  8  to  11  percent,  and  yet  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  Is  up  70  percent, 
Canada  Is  up  over  70  percent,  and  they 
are  not  covered  by  the  bill. 

The  final  point  I  would  make  is  that 
we  are  setting  a  very  poor  example  at 
a  time  we  are  trying  to  get  comprehen- 
sive trade  legislation  passed  that  will 
create  a  fairer  environment  worldwide. 
We  set.  by  this  legislation,  a  horrible 
example.  It  Impairs  our  leveraging  po- 
sition to  go  into  international  trade  re- 
lations trying  to  discuss,  for  example, 
with  the  Japanese  the  desirability  of 
breaking  down  some  of  their  domestic 
barriers  at  the  very  time  we  are  set- 
ting up  one  of  the  most  incredible  bar- 
riers this  country  has  seen  since 
Hawley-Smoot.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
H  R   1562. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spratt]. 


I   thank  the  gentle- 


Mr     SPRATT. 
man  for  vleldinR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  statistical  artifacts,  indeed,  statisti- 
cal and  economic  hyperbole  on  the 
floor  today  about  the  consequences  of 
this  bill.  We  Just  have  been  told  that  it 
could  have  a  $20  to  $30  billion  impact; 
the  industry  is  hardly  twice  that  size 
itself. 

There  is  information  circulating 
saying  it  could  have  a  $14  billion 
impact.  Let  vis  look  at  fact.s  The  fact  is 
In  1967  the  Producer  Price  Index  in 
this  country  was  at  its  base:  Zero.  At 
the  end  of  the  .seventies,  it  was  up  to 
168  for  all  American  industries.  For 
the  textile  industry,  the  PPl,  the  Pro- 
ducer Price  Index  over  that  period  was 
84.  It  was  one-half  in  terms  of  price  in 
nation,  the  performance  of  all  Ameri- 
can industry.  It  still  today  runs  below 
the  PPI  for  all  American  industries, 
and  it  will  for  two  reasons  One  is  pro- 
ductivity. This  industry  has  plowed 
back  capital.  It  has  had  4percent  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  its  wages  have 
never  outstripped  or  outpaced  produc- 
tivity. The  other  is  competition.  There 
are  5.000  basic  textUe  firms;  15.000  ap- 
parel firms.  There  will  still  be  substan- 
tial foreign  competition  also  after  the 
adoption  of  this  rule. 

Mr,  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickbian]. 

Mr,  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act.  I  do  so,  not 
out  of  concern  for  the  state  of  our  tex- 
tile Industry,  but  out  of  concern  for 
the  signal  this  bill  sends  to  our  trading 
partners  and  the  potentially  harmful 
precedent  the  bin  sets  for  U.S.  trade 
policy.  By  its  purely  protectionist  ap- 
proach, this  legislation  leaves  us  open 
to  retaliation  against  American  ex- 
ports. 

We  have  just  finished  working  on  a 
farm  bill  here  in  the  House,  and  one  of 
the  overriding  concerns  in  crafting 
that  bill  was  not  to  Inhibit  the  ability 
of  our  farmers  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts overseas.  In  my  area  of  the  coun- 
try, we  build  airplanes  which  have  tra- 
ditionally been  this  Nation's  leading 
manufactured  export;  that  industry  is 
working  to  regain  its  commanding 
world  market  share.  By  passing  legis- 
lation such  as  this— which  for  the 
most  part  targets  a  few  Asian  nations, 
we  would  be  singling  out  nations  with 
some  of  the  world's  largest  potential 
markets  for  restrictions  against  access 
to  our  markets.  The  potential  for  re- 
taliatory increases  in  barriers  against 
our  products  is  too  great.  Even  greater 
is  the  possibility  that  these  countries 
will  begin  to  rely  on  the  markets  of 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries for  their  product. 

I  believe  there  are  few  other  issues 
more  pressing  on  our  national  agenda 


than  righting  the  dangerous  imbal- 
ance In  our  trade  deficit  However,  we 
can  no  longer  sit  idly  by  as  Imports 
flood  into  our  country  and  our  trading 
partners  block  access  to  their  markets. 
We  have  to  insist  on  comparable  treat- 
ment. The  American  busine.ssman  who 
competes  with  foreign  companies  here 
more  often  than  not  finds  that  when 
he  carries  the  battle  overseas,  he  is 
blocked.  Governments  throw  up  pro- 
tective quotas,  duties,  or  enforces  bur- 
densome marketing  regxilations  upon 
him.  The  American  worker  who  buys 
foreign  good-s  often  finds,  too.  as  a 
result  of  these  barriers,  that  his  job  is 
jeopardized  by  the  inequitable  treat- 
ment our  industry  receives. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  ensure  that  when  we  allow 
foreign  goods  into  this  country,  we  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment.  It  means 
more  than  tough-soundLng  rhetoric;  it 
means  tough  policy.  It  does  not  mean, 
however,  policy  which  might  harm  the 
global  trading  system  and  which  insu- 
lates our  economy  from  the  driving 
forces  of  competition.  It  means  reci- 
procity. It  does  not  mean  protection- 
ism. 

Instead  of  one  bill  for  one  specific 
industry,  I  would  hope  this  House 
could  move  swiftly  on  the  measure  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  me 
In  cosponsoring,  the  Trade  Emergency 
and  Export  Promotion  Act  of  1985,  to 
impose  duties  and  quotas  on  goods 
from  countries  which  do  not  give 
American  firms  equal  access  to  their 
markets.  It  is  this  sort  of  fair,  but  firm 
and  unequivocal,  policy  which  I  be- 
lieve will  lead  us  out  of  this  perUous 
situation. 

The  American  market  has  nurtured 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  world  econ- 
omy over  the  past  four  decades,  and  at 
the  heart  of  that  growth  has  been  the 
driving  force  of  competition,  produc- 
ing advancements  beyond  the  wildest 
imaginations  of  most  ol  us  even  just  a 
few  years  ago.  We  cannot  shut-off  that 
force,  as  this  bill  would  do.  Instead,  we 
have  to  insist  on  fair  competition,  to 
seek  it  out.  and  to  demand  it.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  support  for  legisla- 
tion which  moves  us  toward  a  level 
playing  field,  here  and  abroad,  not  a 
bill  which  shelters  one  industry  from 
competition 

Some  say  we  should  pass  this  bill  to 
send  the  world  a  message.  I  worry  that 
it  wUl  only  confuse  the  message  we 
should  be  sending.  We  stand  for  mar- 
kets open  to  all  on  an  equitable  basis, 
not  for  damaging  protectionism. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  terrible 
trade  problems  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  a  sponsor  of  the  Gephardt-Benson- 
Rostenkowski  reciprocity  bill.  But  I 
think  in  dealing  with  these  trade 
issues  we  have  got  to  look  at  the  root 
problems  of  trade.  Part  of  the  problem 
Is  the  trade  and  nontarlff  barriers  of 
other  countries.  Part  of  the  problem  Is 
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the  administration  has  done  such  a 
poor  job  of  enforcing  existing  trade 
policies.  But  the  biggest  part  of  the 
problem  has  clearly  emanated  from 
the  economic  policies  of  gigantic 
budget  deficits  promulgated  by  this 
administration.  These  deficits  have  led 
to  an  overvalued  dollar  which  makes 
imports  cheaper,  including  textile  im- 
ports, and  exports  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  others. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  our  trade 
problems  lies  not  solely  in  the  bashing 
of  the  heads  of  our  trading  competi- 
tors, but  in  bashing  the  budget  deficits 
caused  largely  by  this  administration's 
irresponsible  fiscal  policies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Duncan)  has  7'/<2  minutes  re- 
maining: the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  has  4Vj  minutes  re- 
maining: and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins]  has  6^2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
^■^^ield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Otorgia  [Mr.  Roemer]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Roemer]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Roemer]  is  recog- 
nized for  I  Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  both  gentle- 
men for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  support  this 
bill.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
deeply  respect  tmd  understand  both 
the  author's  intent  and  the  desire  to 
protect  jobs  in  America.  A  family  with- 
out a  job  is  not  happy,  not  healthy, 
and  not  free.  But  this  bill  is  a  net  job 
loser  for  our  country. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  protect  from 
imports  and  lose  to  the  right  of  ex- 
ports. What  good  does  it  do  if  we  must 
shoot  someone  in  a  trade  war.  to  first 
point  the  gun  at  ourselves.  Now.  I  £un 
not  suggesting  we  should  do  nothing. 
There  is  much  we  can  do  for  jobs  in 
America.  We  need  a  trade  policy.  The 
President  has  failed  up  to  this  point 
this  afternoon  in  that  policy.  It  ought 
to  include  deficit  reduction.  It  ought 
to  include  the  elimination  of  unfair 
trade  policies  and  practices  toward 
timber  and  telecommunications  and 
all  of  the  rest. 

It  ought  to  include  a  call  for  a  new 
Bretton  Woods  agreement  so  we  can 
have  growth  in  the  world.  They  are 
many  steps  on  the  long  road  toward 
jobs  for  all.  This  bill  ought  to  be  the 
last  step,  not  the  first  step.  This  bill  is 
a  sucker  bill:  it  will  not  do  what  it 
claims  to  do.  It  is  a  new  job  loser.  Let 
us  be  Uncle  Sam.  not  Uncle  Sucker. 
Let  us  lead,  let  us  fight,  let  us  not  sur- 
render. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Rob- 
erts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  beginning  coniiideration  of  what  could 
be  the  rimt  aalvo  in  an  all-out  trade  war. 
The  g\in  \»  loaded  and  carefully  aimed — 
right  at  our  own  foot. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  in  a  Timt  Htep  down  the  wrong 
road,  one  the  House  haa  repeatedly  reject- 
ed. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  would  effectively  neal  off  the  I'.S. 
textile  and  apparel  market  from  foreign 
competition,  the  textile  manufacturers  will 
have  a  protected  market  and  artiricially 
high  pricex  for  their  productH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  accept  protection  for 
the  textile  and  apparel  industry  the  other 
side  of  the  story  is  that  we  will  also  force 
American  agriculture  into  a  state  of  purga- 
tory with  no  way  to  escape. 

Trade  is  a  two  way  street.  In  order  to 
export  we  must  import.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  refuses  to  recognize 
that  fundamental  point.  By  specirically  tar- 
geting 12  nations  for  severe  restrictions,  we 
are  reducing  the  amount  we  can  in  turn 
sell  to  these  same  nations. 

The  problem  for  the  agricultural  produc- 
er is  that  three  of  the  targeted  nations  are 
among  our  top  five  wheat  customers.  The 
12  nations  targeted  by  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act  accounted  for 
36  percent,  or  S2.1  billion,  of  all  U.S.  wheat 
exports  in  the  1984-85  period. 

And  let  there  be  no  mistake,  our  trading 
partners  will  respond  in  kind.  In  the  last 
few  years.  China  has  refused  to  honor  the 
terms  of  its  wheat  purchase  agreements 
with  the  United  Slates  due  to  disputes  over 
textile  import  restrictions.  As  a  result,  we 
lost  over  $500  million  in  wheat  sales.  The 
Chinese  have  informed  us  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  they  will  retaliate  if  further  re- 
strictions are  enacted. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  put  the 
Kansas  wheat  farmer  in  purjfatory.  On  one 
hand  we  refuse  to  seal  him  off  from  the 
hazards  of  the  international  market  place. 
But  if  at  the  same  time  we  protect  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  and  in  doing  so 
destroy  one-third  of  the  market  for  Kansas 
wheat.  We  have  put  the  wheat  producer  in 
an  economic  twilight  zone. 

In  effect,  we  are  talking  about  placing  an 
embargo  on  sales  to  major  markets  for  ag- 
ricultural exports,  partirularly  wheat. 

I  havr  seen  the  results  of  the  Carter  em- 
bargo. Instead  of  punishing  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  unconscionable  invaj«iiin  of 
Afganistan.  we  punished  the  farmer  Ameri- 
can agriculture  ii  still  reeling  from  the  ef- 
fects of  having  the  flag  of  foreign  policy 
planted  in  their  backs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  the  greatest 
respect  and  H(ttniration  for  my  friends  and 
colleagues  who  have  sponsored  this  legisla- 
tion. My  heart  goes  out  to  the  people  in  the 
textile-producing  areas  of  the  country  who 
have  been  hit  hard  by  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  and  flood  of  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports. 

I  know  all  too  well  what  it  is  like  to  live 
in  and   represent  an  area  that   is  in  deep 


economic  trouble.  During  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill,  the  severe  state  of  dislresi*  in 
farm  country  was  described  in  graphic 
terms  and  I  will  not  restate  the  Nituation  at 
this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  (hat  farm  coun- 
try is  suffering,  and  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  will  only  add  to  the 
problems  facing  rural  .America.  I  plead 
with  my  colleagues  not  to  lake  us  down 
that  road. 

Yes,  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  want  to  get 
tougli  on  trade  I  Htronxl*  agree  with  m> 
colleagues  that  free  trade  must  be  fair,  and 
we  must  hold  our  trading  partners  to  the 
same  standards  that  we  ourselves  strive  to 
maintain. 

But,  in  fact,  indcr  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
1562,  we  are  doing  battle  with  a  monster  of 
our  own  creation:  the  strong  dollar,  created 
by  reckless  deficit  spending  here  in  Con- 
gress. Recently,  the  strong  dollar  has 
shown  some  heartening  signs  of  softening. 
I  hope  that  trend  will  continue. 

We  in  Congress  can  hasten  that  process 
and  at  the  same  time  get  tough  on  our  trad- 
ing partners  by  finally  putting  our  fiscal 
house  in  order,  (jetting  tough  on  trade 
means  ending  the  practice  of  routinely 
spending  beyond  our  resources  and  making 
the  difficult  choices  necessary  to  reduce — 
dare  i  say  eliminate — the  budget  deficit. 

The  Senate  is  current!)  ronMJdering  the 
correct  approach  H>  mandating  nrheduled 
spending  reductions,  the  deficit  would  be 
reduced  and  eventually  eliminated.  The  in- 
fiated  dollar  will  continue  to  decline,  and 
once  again  we  will  be  competitive  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

This  course  of  action,  although  difficult 
and  painful,  is  the  only  real  long-term  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  faced  by  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry  as  well  as  American 
agriculture.  It  is  a  viable  get  tough  trade 
policy.  By  making  foreign  giMids  more  ex- 
pensive in  the  domentir  market  and  .Ameri- 
can products  cheaper  m  the  world  market. 
we  will  be  (felting  a  whole  lot  tougher  on 
our  competition  and  create  a  much  more 
level  placing  field  than  8n>  protectionist 
leginlalion  could  hop*-  to  achieve. 

I  urge  m>  rolleagueo  to  ch(M>se  the 
straight  and  proper  path  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  to  reject  being  led  down  this  p«>- 
litically  rosy  but  very  rocky  road  to  protec- 
tionism. 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  months  ago,  I  sub- 
mitted a  statement  into  the  CONliKESSION- 
AL  Record  declaring  my  strong  support 
for  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment .Act  of  198,1  In  order  to  reemphasize 
the  vital  importance  that  I  place  on  this 
legislation,  I  am  reintroducing  my  past  re- 
marks. 

Due  to  the  unprecedented  textile  import 
rate,   increasing   at   an   average   rate  of   13 


percent  for  each  of  the  last  10  years,  the 
IS.  textile  industry  is  on  the  threshold  of 
market  elimination.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
gressional action,  this  import  surfe  will 
cause  an  estimated  loss  of  917.000  jobs  in 
the  textile  and  apparel  induHlries  and  an 
HdditiopHl  943,000  jobs  in  related  industries 
by  199(1  Indeed,  the  fiber,  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  which  emplo>s  more  work- 
ers than  the  steel  and  automobile  indus- 
tries combined,  is  about  to  be  buried  by 
subsidized  imports. 

The  pressure  of  ever  increasing  imports 
would  have  forced  most  industries  to  sur- 
render. However,  the  true  American  spirit 
has  emerged  in  the  textile  industry.  In  an 
attempt  to  become  more  competitive,  the 
textile  industry  has  T!^>enl  approximately 
$1.5  billion  per  year  over  the  last  5  years 
for  increased  research  and  development. 
modernized  plants  and  strengthened  pro- 
duction techniques.  However,  even  the 
greatest  industry  in  the  world  can  not  com- 
fM-le  on  an  unfair  playing  field.  In  the  case 
of  textile  imports,  it  is  indeed  unfair  lom- 
petition  when  foreign  go>ernments  contin- 
ue to  offer  Bukwidies  and  incentives  abusing 
our  open  mark?WfM>1icie8. 

H.R.  1.562  is  sensitive  to  our  commitment 
to  giving  less  developed  countries  access  to 
our  markets.  In  fact,  this  legislation  allows 
these  countries  a  15  percent  growth  rate 
over  their  19H1  import  levels  plus  a  gradual 
increase  of  6  percent  each  subsequent  year. 
However,  the  major  exporting  countries 
which  hold  a  huge  market  share  at  the  ex- 
pense of  these  developing  nations  will  He 
limited  to  95  percent  of  their  import  level 
in  1982  with  a  1  percent  growth  rate  each 
subsequent  year. 

Protectionism  is  defined  as  the  deliberate 
use  of  restrictions  on  imports  to  enable  rel- 
atively inefficient  domestic  producers  to 
compete  successfull>  with  foreign  produc- 
ers. The  U.S.  textile  industry  is  hardly  inef- 
ficient. In  a  completely  free-trade  environ- 
ment, our  domestic  textile  industry  could 
more  than  compete  with  an>  private  manu- 
facturer Therefore,  it  is  unfair  to  pun-sh 
this  efrifienl  indu«lr\  h>  forcing  it  to  com- 
pete against  unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 
The  United  States  maintains  the  most 
generous  trade  policy  in  the  world  Howev- 
er, this  open  market  philosophy  has  operat- 
ed to  the  detriment  of  our  own  industrial 
base.  Specifically,  foreign  governments 
have  continued  to  enforce  unfair  trade 
practices  at  the  expense  of  a  proud  and  de- 
termined domestic  textile  industry  There- 
fore, I  feel  that  trade  legislation  aimed  at 
penalizing  the  imports  from  these  uncoop- 
erative countries  is  not  only  necessary,  but 
justiOed. 

D  1425 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schui^e],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  offers  the  Members  of 
this  House  a  historic  opportunity  to 
confront  the  changing  winds  of  time. 
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and    shape    the    future 
international  trade. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  talk  of 
Smoot-Hawley  has  been  circulating 
around  Capitol  Hill.  It  almost  makes 
one  wonder  whether  old  Willis  Hawley 
has  been  resurrected  and  is  walking 
the  Halls  of  Congress  rubbing  his 
hands  together.  The  analogy  of 
Smoot-Hawley,  however,  simply  does 
not  apply  to  the  textile  bill  l)efore  us 
today. 

The  textile  bill  is  not  major  protec- 
tionist legislation.  It  ps  primarily  a 
quota  bill.  We  are  not  building  up 
■fortress  America.  '  We  are  asking  for 
a  fair  international  trading  order,  a 
fair  opportunity  in  international  mar- 
kets. What  we  are  doing  today  is  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  rest  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  and  saying  "enough  is  fi- 
nally enough." 

Today  21  percent  of  all  telephone 
equipment  is  imported;  50  percent  of 
all  wearing  apparel;  26  percent  of  all 
steel;  31  percent  of  all  fans  and  blow- 
ers; 44  percent  of  all  luggage;  60  per- 
cent of  all  TV's  and  radios;  and  70  per- 
cent of  all  shoes. 

In  1929,  exports  were  $5.2  billion. 
Imports  were  $4.4  billion.  In  1984  ex- 
ports had  risen  to  almost  $218  billion; 
imports  had  risen  to  $325.7  billion.  Es- 
timates for  1985  show  exports  at 
$211.1  billion,  and  imports  at  $345.3 
billion.  Clearly,  the  volume  is  dramati- 
cally greater  today. 

No,  Smoot  and  Hawley  are  not  here 
today.  This  is  the  age  of  sophisticated 
market  closing  techniques— of  target- 
ing, and  dumping  by  volume  rebates 
and  subsidized  interest  rates,  and 
countertrade. 

There  are  statistics  upon  statistics, 
and  facts  will  debate  facts  but  reality 
shows  that  we  face  a  record  trade  defi- 
cit. Our  trade  deficit  continues  to 
grow,  and  our  industrial  base  contin- 
ues to  erode,  while  all  the  talk  of  free 
trade  becomes  jiist  that— talk  about 
free  trade.  FYee  trade  must  be  fair 
trade.  I  ask  the  Members,  where.  In 
the  world  do  we  have  open  auid  free 
markets?  The  Soviet  Union?  China? 
The  European  Economic  Community? 
Japan?  Korea?  Canada?  Brazil?  Thai- 
land? India?  Where  are  these  great 
open  markets?  Who  are  our  reciprocal 
free  trading  partners?  They  are  very, 
very  few. 

Today,  the  United  Sates  absorbs 
close  to  60  percent  of  the  finished 
products  exported  by  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  As  the  LDC's  continue 
to  industrialize,  our  industrial  base 
will  continue  to  shrink.  The  question 
we  have  to  address  today  is  whether 
we  want  an  industrial  base  which  can 
produce  textiles,  which  can  produce 
shoes,  which  can  produce  steel,  which 
can  support  our  endurance  as  an  inde- 
pendent industrial  Nation.  And  don't 
say  to  us  that  we  must  endure  a  de- 
clining manufacturing  base  while  you 


systematically  blockade  our  service  In- 
dustries from  your  shores. 

Why  should  the  United  States  be 
the  main  importer  of  goods  from  the 
LDC's?  Why  are  our  markets  open, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  simply 
closes  its  doors  to  the  products  of 
these  countries?  Japan  has  not  opened 
its  doors  to  the  less  developed  nations, 
neither  has  the  European  Conamunity, 
Taiwan,  or  Korea.  Yes;  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  help  and  we  will,  but  the 
burden  should  be  spread.  And  it 
should  be  spread  throughout  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  woild. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Peniisylvania  [Mr. 
Schulze]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Schulze]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  notify  the  gentleman  from  Termes- 
see  [Mr.  Duncan]  that  he  has  1  addi- 
tional minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
to  understand  that  I  will  have  1  addi- 
tional minute  after  this? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  more 
Importantly  the  members  here  today 
should  keep  in  mind  what  the  conse- 
quences of  Inaction  may  bring.  The  ef- 
fects on  unemployment  could  be  stag- 
gering: 1  out  of  10  factory  workers  Is 
employed  in  making  fibre,  textiles  and 
apparel,  making  this  Industry  the  larg- 
est manufacturing  employer  in  the 
United  States. 

One  million  jobs  have  already  been 
lost  to  American  workers  due  to  Im- 
ports, at  a  cost  of  $40  billion  to  our 
GNP:  2  million  more  jobs  hang  on  a 
thread  and  could  be  lost  by  1990,  if 
this  legislation  is  not  passed,  costing 
our  economy  an  addiiional  $80  billion. 
This  means  a  loss  of  $40,000  for  each 
job  given  away  to  imports  and  an 
income  loss  of  $1,280  for  every  family 
In  America. 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
realize  that  neither  our  current  trade 
deficit  not  the  world's  trade  problems 
were  created  In  1  day  much  less  1  year. 
It  has  taken  many  years  for  the 
United  States  to  reach  its  current 
trade  Imbalance.  What  we  need  is,  to 
build  now  for  a  strong  trade  future. 
We  must  send  our  message  clearly  for 
the  world  to  hear  and  to  see. 

And  that  message  is  a  simple  one- 
open  your  markets.  Remove  your 
tariff  barriers.  Remove  your  nontariff 
barriers.  Eliminate  your  subsidies,  stop 
targeting,  stop  upstream  dumping, 
stop  downstream  dumping,  stop  preda 
tory  pricing  practices,  eliminate  flnan 
cial  incentives.  Deal  with  us  as  you 
would  have  others  deal  with  you,  and 
we  can  work  together  for  a  golden  age 
of  world  trade,  where  a  free  and  fair 
world  trading  system  will  shower  its 
blessings  on  all  who  participate. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr. Chairman,  it  would  be 
easy  to  catit  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  It 
would  provide  some  relief  for  the  domestic 
textile  indudtry  from  the  flood  of  importH 
which  hafl  riiten  at  an  average  rate  of  20 
percent  over  the  past  3  years.  It  would  §end 
a  stroHK  message  to  our  Asian  trading  part- 
ners that  the  I'nited  States  will  no  longer 
be  the  dumping  ground  for  their  products. 
It  would  Mend  a  message  to  an  administra- 
tion that  haM  been  lethargic  in  the  trade 
policy  area  that  the  Congress  means  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  improving  the  U.S. 
trading  position. 

All  these  things  are  desirable.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  this  is  not  the  way  we  should  go. 
We  don't  want  to  show  our  dispjeaaure 
with  our  partners'  trade  policies  by  violat- 
ing the  very  agreements  we  accuse  them  of 
violating.  We  don't  want  to  jeopardize  the 
jobs  of  our  high  technology,  agricultural, 
and  aerospace  industries,  nor  do  we  want 
to  jeopardize  these  foreign  sales.  We  don't 
want  to  send  a  message  that  we  will  accept 
a  flood  of  imports  from  some  parts  of  the 
world  but  not  from  others.  And.  we  don't 
want  to  reverse  the  economic  growth  that 
we  have  encouraged  and  supported  for 
years  in  the  developing  world. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  way  we 
want  to  go.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country,  and  I  am  not 
convinced  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
textile  industry.  We  cannot  countinue  to 
ignore  the  symptoms  of  a  declining  indus- 
try. We  might  better  focus  on  reclaiming 
the  price-  and  quality-conscious  American 
buyer,  not  through  protectionism,  but 
through  innovation,  greater  integration 
within  the  industry,  and  old-fashioned 
American  ingenuity. 

The  Jenkins  bill  has  much  merit.  Already 
we  have  noted  that  textile  suppliers  are 
changing  some  of  their  trade  policies,  and 
together  are  calling  on  Japan  to  open  its 
market. 

Moreover,  this  administration,  which  has 
failed  to  exercise  its  authority  over  unfair 
trade  practices,  is  now  awakening  and 
showing  some  leadership,  but  not  yet 
enough.  And,  Japan  is  now  sending  envoys 
and  making  other  overtures  of  cooperation 
that  we  have  not  seen  before. 

Therefore.  I  think  the  Jenkins  bill  is 
serving  a  good  purpose.  I  am  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  it  ought  to  paxs  out  of  fear  that 
we  might  start  a  trade  war.  But.  as  the  bill 
moves  forward,  I  still  think  it  may  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  I  do  not  oppose  the  prir.ri- 
ple  it  espouses,  but  rather,  at  this  time  I  do 
not  think  it  is  best  that  it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Beb- 

MANl. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  think  our  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  today  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  It's  no  solution  to  our  trade  prob- 


lems, but  at  leant  this  legislation  forces  us 
to  focus  on  them. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  we  will 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  getting  tough  wiih 
our  trading  partners  and  about  protection- 
ism, free  trade,  and  fair  trade  These  labels 
and  buzz  words  have  little  connection  with 
reality  and  do  nothing  to  advance  our  anal- 
ysis of  the  trade  situation. 

Artificial  barriers  to  I'.S.  exports  aie  cer- 
tainly a  major  cause  .of  our  trade  imbal- 
ance. Unfortunately,  instead  of  legislation 
designed  to  discourage  disruptive  barriers 
to  orderly  trade,  we  are  here  today  consid- 
ering a  bill  that  enact*  prohibitive  and  sti- 
fling trade  barriers  of  our  own. 

Clearly  the  free  trade  ideal  that  directed 
much  of  our  international  commerce  in  the 
post-World  War  II  era  is  no  longrr  a  rralis- 
tic  guide  for  CS.  trade  policy.  Hui  neither 
is  it  in  our  interest  to  further  the  decline 
toward  a  disjointed  and  confrontational 
world  marketplace.  Trade  barriers  only  en- 
courage trade  barriers  against  our  products 
around  the  world. 

New  quotas  won't  solve  the  problems  of 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries.  The  tex- 
tile industry  already  ervjoys  an  average 
tariff  barrier  of  22.3  percent,  compared  to 
an  average  tariff  of  less  than  5  percent  for 
all  other  U.S.  industries.  There  are  more 
than  1,000  negotiated  textile  quotas  covet- 
ing more  than  2,000  textile  products.  Three 
hundred  quotas  have  been  imposed  in  the 
last  4  years.  As  a  result,  the  textile  industry 
faces  one  of  the  lowest  ratios  of  imports  to 
domestic  production  of  any  American  In- 
dustry. 

Foreign  competition  is  not  solely  to 
blame  for  job  losses  in  these  Industries. 
Import  penetration  for  rinished  apparel  has 
been  much  higher  and  more  rapid  than  In 
textiles.  Yet  job  losses  have  been  much 
greater  in  textiles  than  in  apparel.  That 
puts  to  lie  the  assertion  that  the  more  open 
the  market,  the  greater  the  decline  of 
American  employment. 

Some  sectors  of  the  I'.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  are  indeed  competitive. 
Others  clearly  are  not.  Rather  than  prop- 
ping up  the  less  competitive  sectors  of 
these  industries  we  should  be  easing  the  ad- 
justment of  firms  and  workers  into  more 
competitive  sectors.  We  should  encourage 
American  firms  to  concentrate  on  higher 
quality,  speciality  items  that  compete  with 
the  higher  cost  imports  from  the  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  rather  than  fight  a 
losing  battle  against  cheap  Imports  from 
developing  countries.  Job  retraining,  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  and  Federal  aid  for 
plant  and  equipment  conversion  make 
better  sense  than  ill-conceived  attempts  to 
preserve  dying  businesses. 

This  bill  has  the  potential  to  do  great 
damage  to  our  relations  with  developing 
countries.  Combined  I'nited  States  imports 
of  textiles  and  apparel  goods  from  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  jumped  70.2  percent  in 
I9H'1,  while  imports  from  the  four  major  de- 
veloping country  suppliers — Hong  Kong. 
China,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea — rose 
only  13.4  percent  measured  in  square-yard 
quantities.  Yet  despite  the  fact  that  textile 
and    apparel    imports    from    the    European 


Community  and  Canada  are  growing  faster 
than  those  from  most  developing  countries. 
Europe  and  Canada  z.i^  totally  exempt 
from  the  bill. 

The  I.IX  "s  targeted  by  the  bill  can  only 
see  this  as  a  form  of  economic  racism.  .Ap- 
proximately KO  percent  of  the  textile  and 
apparel  imports  from  these  countries  are 
already  regulated  by  quoLajt.  On  June  27.  2K 
developing  nations  signed  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  objecting  to  this  legislation. 
China,  with  whom  we  hope  to  vastly 
expand  trade  relatlon-4.  has  already  stated 
clearly  thai  it  »ill  rt-laliate  In  kind  If  the 
bill  passes.  HimK  KonK.  Indonesia,  and 
Singapore  have  threatened  to  do  t.Se  same 

The  p<)HMJbilit>  <if  retaliation  should  not 
be  taken  li);htl>  While  the  I  nited  States  is 
the  largest  single  imp<irter  of  developing 
country  textile  and  apparel  products,  by  no 
means  is  thix  trade  a  one  way  street.  I  nIted 
States  exports  to  the  12  major  textile  and 
apparel  suppliers  targeted  by  the  bill 
amounted  to  more  than  S54  billion  in  1984. 

Even  if  the  affected  countries  don't  re- 
taliate directly,  a  closed  I'.S.  market  will 
mean  lower  foreign  exchange  earnings  and 
less  money  with  which  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can goods. 

Among  those  hardest  hit  by  the  new 
quotas  are  some  of  the  world's  major 
debtor  nations.  According  to  the  Commerce 
Department.  Brazil,  for  instance,  would  ex- 
perience a  90-percent  rnllback  in  itn  textile 
and  apparel  exports  to  the  I'nited  States, 
severly  imparing  that  nation's  ability  to 
pay  off  its  massive  foreign  debt. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  abrogate  all  our 
bilateral  agreements  negotiated  under  the 
Multi-Fiber  .Arrangement.  a>  well  as  trade 
agreements  taken  under  (JATT  rules  and 
principles.  By  no  means  do  I  think  these 
agreements  have  been  great  breakthroughs 
In  our  efforts  to  eliminate  unfair  trade 
practices.  But  neither  do  I  think  it  would 
be  in  our  interest  to  try  to  substitute  for 
GATT  harsh  and  simplistic  unilateral  ac- 
tions. 

Ironically,  Japan,  the  nation  most  often 
cited  as  an  offender  of  "free  trade"  prac- 
tices, would  benefit  from  this  bill  relative 
to  other  "major  exporters."  assuming  that 
H.R.  1362  achieves  its  intent  of  adjusting 
market  shares  to  what  would  have  occurred 
had  each  supplier  achieved  no  more  than  6 
percent  annual  growth  In  import  levels  be- 
tween 19H0  and  1984.  The  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  rewarding  those  who  lost 
market  share  over  this  4-year  period,  while 
rolling  back  the  Improved  position  of  those 
who  gained  ground.  Japan  lost  ground  be- 
tween 1980  and  1984  while  China.  Indone- 
sia. Taiwan,  and  Brazil  built  up  their 
market  shares. 

The  fact  that  this  bill  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  indicates  that  we 
in  Congress  are  finally  ready  to  take  action 
to  solve  our  trade  problems.  But  this  bill  is 
not  the  solution  we  are  looking  for.  I  urge 
a  "no"  vote  on  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LaFalce]. 


Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  H.R.  1562  as  presently 
drafted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  oppose  H.R.  I.'>62. 
as  presently  drafted,  despite  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  it.  I  will  vole  against  it 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  with  very 
mixed  emotions.  Before  taking  this  step.  1 
spoke  at  length  with  the  rhief  propt)nents 
of  the  bill  advising  them  of  my  difficulties 
with  it.  and  giving  them  full  opportunity  to 
respond  to  my  concerns.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  thef  appreciate  my  sincere  and  serious 
reservations  about  having  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  become  law.  1  know  I  appreci- 
ate and  share  their  legitimate  concerns  for 
the  fate  of  their  industry,  and  want  to  work 
with  them  to  obtain  appropriate  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  solutions  to  their  in- 
dustry's problems.  H.R.  1562,  however,  is 
not  appropriate. 

I  offered  my  support  initially  for  one 
paramount  reason.  The  existing  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  (MFA)  provides  a  po- 
tentially effective  mechanism  for  prevent- 
ing disruptive  imports.  The  President  could 
easily  and  should  have  used  this  tool  to  al- 
leviate the  severe  pressures  on  our  textile 
and  apparel  industry.  Instead,  he  chose,  as 
usual,  to  do  nothing.  I  believed  it  impera- 
■  ■•  'hat  the  Congress  send  the  administra- 
forceful  message  that  this  inaction 
JjejMce  of  the  industy's  serious  distress 
iT  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
But  there  were  other  assumptions  under- 
lying my  support  on  which  I  can  no  longer 
rely.  First  of  all.  this  bill  was  described  by 
its  supporters  as  merely  providing  for  "the 
effective  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  the  .MFA  [Multi-Fiber  Arrangement)." 
According  to  the  bill's  supporters,  "it  would 
not  violate  any  international  agreement, 
but  would  set  growth  of  textile/apparel  im- 
ports anticipated  by  the  MFA." 

This  is  not  the  case.  The  bill  in  its  cur- 
rent form  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  MFA, 
GATT  regulations,  and  34  bilateral  trade 
agreements  that  the  I'nited  States  has  ne- 
gotiated with  textile-exporting  nations.  The 
MFA  permits  limiutions  on  imports  after 
negotiations  with  exporting  nations  to 
reach  agreements  to  deal  »ilh  imports. 
This  bill  would  unilaterally  and  retroactive- 
ly impose  limits  on  imports,  even  before 
negotiations.  And  it  would  impose  them  at 
levels  well  below  those  currently  In  effect 
under  existing  bilateral  agreements  and  on 
far  more  products,  thus  abrogating  those 
agreements. 

Second.  I  assumed  that  the  bill  would  be 
perfected  in  committee  and  tha^we  would 
have  an  open  rule  which  would  allow  us  an 
opportunity  to  amend  during  floor  consid- 
eration. Neither  assumption  has  proved 
true.  We  have  lost  important  opportunities 
to  rectify  the  type  of  serious  problems  the 
bill  now  presents. 

Given  this  procedure.  I  must  now  ask 
whether  I  want  this  bill,  unamended,  to 
become  law.  That  answer  to  that  must  be 
no  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First  of  all.  I  believe  that  the  message 
manv  of  us  intended  to  send  by  sponsoring 
this  bill  has  been  received.  There  are  signs 
that  the  administration  will  now  forcefully 


renegotiate  an  MFA  that  will  better  serve 
the  Interests  of  our  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry. 

Equally  Important  hnwever,  are  serious 
problems  with  this  legislation  as  It  stands. 
The  fact  that  the  bill  Is  in  clear  violation  of 
existing  trade  agreements  is  deeply  disturb- 
ing. Such  a  cavalier  treatment  of  our  exist- 
ing trade  agreements  Is  unjustified,  and 
would  seriously  undermine  our  ability  to 
insist  that  our  trading  partners  abide  by 
trade  agreements  when  It  is  in  our  interest 
that  they  do  so. 

L'nilateral  Imposition  of  quotas  unjusti- 
fied under  existing  agreements  could  sub- 
ject the  United  States  to  foreign  retaliation 
that  would  eliminate  more  American  jobs 
in  export-sensitive  industries  than  it  would 
save  in  textiles.  U.S.  exports  to  the  12  sup- 
pliers that  would  be  most  immediately  and 
drastically  affected  by  this  bill  totaled  more 
than  $33  billion  In  1984. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  also  consider  the 
political  and  eronomir  Ktability  of  those 
countrieh  which  would  suffer  the  most  were 
this  legmlalion  to  pass.  The  import  limita- 
tions the  bill  imposes  would  have  the  most 
severe  impact  on  those  nations  which  are 
potentially  most  vulnerable.  Exports  from 
the  12  nations  identified  as  "major  export- 
ing nations"  would  be  cut  as  much  as  80 
percent  below  current  levels,  with  the  aver- 
age being  approximately  40  percent. 

These  cutbacks  would  do  severe  damage 
to  many  important  U.S.  allies.  The  bill 
would  reduce  textile  exports  from  Thai- 
land, for  example,  by  64  percent.  It  would 
cut  Brazil's  exports  by  81  percent,  thereby 
making  it  even  more  difficult  for  Brazil  to 
pay  the  interest  on  its  JlOO  billion  foreign 
debt.  By  reducing  their  market  access,  the 
bill  makes  it  harder  for  many  developing 
nations  to  industrialize  and  to  enjoy  eco- 
nomic growth,  and.  even  more  Importantly, 
might  even  jeopardize  their  political  stabili- 
ty- 
Further,  while  I  am  certain  it  was  not  in- 
tended, the  bill's  focus  on  the  Asian  coun- 
tries unfortunately  smacks  "t  racism. 
Eleven  of  the  twelve  nations  most  severely 
affected  are  Asian.  Canada  Mexico,  and 
most  European  rc)mmon  Market  countries 
are  sperirical!.>  exempted  from  the  bill's 
provisions,  despite  the  fact  that  four  of  the 
five  nations  whose  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  the  most  in 
1985  are  in  Western  Kurope 

Finally.  I  am  extremel>  dubious  about 
the  merits  of  industrN-sperifir  legislation. 
Unfortunately,  our  trade  problems  extend 
far  beyi)nd  the  textile  and  apparel  industry. 
Many  of  our  Industries  are  currently  suf- 
fering severe  dislocation  due  to  import  pen- 
etration and  other  factors  such  a>  the  in- 
troduction of  new  technology  Many  would 
argue  that  other  Industries  have  suffered 
from  imports  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
textiles  and  apparel,  especially  since  pro- 
duction and  employment  in  the  domestic 
textile  and  apparel  industry  have  been 
more  stable  in  recent  years  than  those 
other  industries. 

There  is  a  serious  danger  in  Congress 
locking  permanent  remedies  into  place  in 
the  face  of  changing  circumsUnces.  What 


is  happening  now  in  textiles  and  apparel  is 
a  perfect  example.  Productivity  is  increas- 
inK  makmj:  it  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  industry  job  loss  is  attributable  to 
imports.  Since  the  bill  »as  introduced, 
import  levels  have  actually  fallen  Textile 
and  apparel  imports  declined  b>  4.4  percent 
during  the  first  4  months  of  1985  when 
compared  with  the  first  4  months  of  1984. 
The  decline  is  even  more  pronounced  when 
one  excludes  imports  from  the  developed 
countries,  which  the  proposed  legislation 
would  exempt. 

Only  yesterday  Singapore  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  exhorted  the  Congress  to 
reject  trade  protectionism,  warning  that  the 
alternative  would  be  a  global  economic  tail- 
spin  reminiscent  of  the  1930's.  We  must 
take  this  exhortation  seriously.  We  are.  and 
will,  remain  under  severe  pressure  from  all 
industries  suffering  from  dramatic  changes 
in  their  competitive  position.  We  must  be 
responsive  to  their  legitimate  concerns;  we 
must  reject  lai*sez-faire  economics;  we 
must  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar;  we 
must  negotiate  international  agreements 
that  better  serve  their  interests:  we  must 
adopt  an  industrial  competitiveness  strate- 
gy; but  we  cannot  let  specific  industry  pres- 
sure and  preferences  be  the  sole  guide  to 
our  decisionmaking  process. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  enumerated.  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  against  H  R.  1562  at  this 
time.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  upcoming 
MFA  negotiations  the  adminisiratmn  aban- 
dons its  doctrinaire  laissez  faire  perspec- 
tive and  seriously  negotiates  toughlv  on 
behalf  of  American  industry.  If  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  do  so.  1  will  have  to  reconsider 
mv  position  on  some  perfected  ver«!on  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Boner]. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1562.  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act. 

Passage  of  this  Important  measure  is  the 
first,  long  awaited  step  toward  putting  our 
foreign  competitors  on  a  level  playing  field 
with  the  America  textile  industry 

Preservation  of  the  textile  apparel  indus- 
try matters  to  all  of  us.  especially  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Tennessee. 
This  bill  insures  that  textile  tariffs  are  en- 
forced and  that  our  foreign  competitors  no 
longer  take  advantage  <if  the  ('pen  market 
trade  policv  of  the  I  nited  states 

As  alreadv  has  been  -lated  on  the  floor 
todav,  international  trade  does  not  operate 
under  the  guise  of  free  trade,  but  under  a 
certain  set  of  rules.  The  rules  by  which  the 
Inited  SUtes  plays  have  been  continually 
violated  by  our  foreign  competitors  and 
trading  partners.  That  is  why  we  need  this 
important  bill.  It  has  made  no  sense  for  the 
I  nited  Suies  to  play  by  the  rules  of  free 
and  fair  trade  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
blatantly  violated  those  concepts. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  afford  to  sit  by  and  watch  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  lose  their  jobs  to 
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20-cent-an-hour  foreign  workerti.  I  want  the 
advantages  of  trade,  juNt  like  the  PreHident. 
But  trade  muRt  be  fair  and  on  a  level  play- 
ing field.  Clearly,  the  evidence  preRcnted  to 
our  rulleainieN  today  demonRtrates  that  for- 
ei|rn  textile  manufartureni  are  not  fair.  The 
surite  of  textile  imports  have  resulted  in 
loot  American  jobs.  And,  contrary  to  the 
arinimentR  of  opponent*  of  the  bill,  con- 
sumem  have  not  been  benefited  by  those 
imports.  Ar  slated  earlier,  moHt  Imported 
textile  products  are  no  less  expensive  than 
their  I'.S.  counterparts.  Obviously  the  only 
people  benefiting  from  currrent  U.S.  trade 
laws  are  the  foreifn^  companies  and  the 
middlemen  who  market  those  products  to 
U.S.  consumers. 

The  importance  of  this  bill  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  American  jobs  de- 
pendent on  a  healthy  and  viable  textile  in- 
dustry. The  textile  industry  employs  2  mil- 
lion Americans,  more  than  the  steel  and 
auto  industry  combined.  The  industry  is 
among  the  most  modern  in  the  world.  Yet, 
since  I9K0,  imports  have  grown  at  19  per- 
cent a  year  with  a  65  percent  surge  in  in- 
creases in  the  last  2  years.  Since  1982,  more 
than  2,000  Tennesseans  have  lost  their  jobs 
in  the  textile  industry.  Jobs  lost  because  of 
the  unfair  trade  practices  of  foreign  com- 
petitors, who  literally  dump  their  textile 
products  on  the  U.S.  market. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  Congress  must  act. 
Certainly  the  administration  is  unwilling  to 
do  so.  Without  this  measure,  there  would 
have  been  certain  death  for  this  vital  indus- 
try. If  that  were  the  result,  neither  the  indi- 
viduals who  relay  on  the  textile  industry 
for  their  employment  nor  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer would  come  out  ahead. 

I  am  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigam  [Mr.  Crock- 
ett]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crockett]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crockett]  is  now 
recognized  for  1  minute  and  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
coming  from  a  labor-oriented  State 
like  the  State  of  Michigan,  with  one  of 
the  highest  levels  of  unemployment  in 
the  country,  it  is  with  some  reluctance 
that  I  rise  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1562.  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985. 

My  opposition  rises  from  the  fact 
that,  the  more  I  read  this  bill,  the 
more  I  see  the  perpetuation  of  eco- 
nomic discrimination  against  the  non- 
white  peoples  of  the  world.  It's  more 
subtle  here  than  perhaps  in  the  past, 
but  it's  here  nevertheless. 

Whether  or  not  the  bill  was  crafted 
on  purely  economic  criteria,  the  reali- 
ty of  the  effect  is  the  same.  Of  the  12 
nations  whose  imports  would  be  re- 
duced the  most  by  this  bill.  11  are 
Asian,  and  the  12th  is  Brazil.  All  of 


them  are  Third  World  countries  strug- 
gling to  industrialize  and  to  complete 
their  emancipation  from  the  economic 
bondage  in  which  they  were  left  by 
the  colonial  powers. 

Canada  and  most  European 
Common  Market  countries  are  ex- 
empted from  the  bill's  provisions,  even 
though  the  growth  in  imported  cloth- 
ing from  these  countries  has  been 
greatest  over  the  past  few  years.  De- 
veloping nations  of  the  Caribbean. 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia  would 
suffer  severe  economic  setbacks  if  re- 
stricted or  denied  U.S.  markets.  These 
are  the  same  nations  which  face 
almost  insurmountable  external  debt 
problems,  which  they  cannot  hope  to 
solve  without  healthy  foreign  markets 
such  as  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  same  nations  that  get  the  least 
foreign  assistance  from  us.  And  these 
are  the  same  peoples  most  discriminat- 
ed against  in  our  immigration  admis- 
sion laws. 

Troubling  arguments  have  also  been 
raised  about  the  effect  this  legislation 
would  have  on  consumers,  especially 
those  poor  consumers  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more  for  clothing.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  passage  of  this  bill 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  millions 
of  those  citizens  in  the  same  way  that 
it  is  claimed  to  protect  U.S,  textile 
workers. 

Finally,  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  bill  is  brought  before  us  do 
not  allow  for  Members'  amendments 
to  those  sections  of  the  legislation  I 
would  like  to  see  changed,  and  it  be- 
comes a  matter  for  me  of  which  princi- 
ple must  be  dominant  -our  responsi- 
bility to  reverse  the  racism  that  has 
pervaded  and  still  pervades  our  eco- 
nomic dealings  with  the  Third  World, 
or  our  obligation  to  protect  our  mar- 
kets from  everyone  except  Canada  and 
the  European  Market  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  firmly  believe  that 
before  we  pass  legislation  perpetuating 
the  cycle  of  misery  in  the  developing 
world,  and  perhaps  among  our  own 
poor,  and  before  we  seek  to  give  con- 
tinued special  advantage  to  a  few 
Western  partners,  we  should  examine 
all  other  alternatives,  including,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  has  ad 
monished  in  this  Chamber  Just  yester- 
day morning,  more  vigorous  to  get 
Japan  to  open  its  markets  to  United 
States  and  other  nations'  goods.  We 
should  also  examine  whether  the  long- 
range  needs  of  our  own  workers  and 
consumers  would  best  be  served  by 
closing  our  markets  to  others,  or  by 
aggressively  building  more  markets 
abroad. 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful  con- 


sideration to  what  is  being  proposed 
on  this  floor  today. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  seeks  to  mandate  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement's  benchmark 
of  6  percent  annual  growth  in  textile 
imports.  In  addition,  it  would  make 
this  mandated  guideline  applicable 
retroactively  to  1980. 

Although  I  fully  recognize  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  cheaper  Imports.  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  this 
retroactive  mandate.  Its  immediate 
result  would  be  Increased  consumer 
prices  with  little  offset  in  Job  creation. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  our 
trade  policies  need  reform,  but  not  in 
this  selective  manner.  Our  trade  prob- 
lems are  not  restricted  to  the  textile 
and  apparel  Indiistries.  They  are  wide- 
spread and  require  a  comprehensive 
approach.  The  continued  problems 
faced  by  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries, in  spite  of  the  highest  levels  of 
protection  enjoyed  by  any  industry, 
are  a  striking  example  of  the  failure  of 
current  system  of  trade  relief. 

I  have  an  additional  problem  with 
H.R.  1562.  It  not  only  addresses  a  se- 
lective portion  of  the  industries  affect- 
ed by  the  trade  deficit,  it  also  address- 
es a  symptom  rather  than  the  cause. 
There  is  no  question  that  cheap  im- 
ports are  a  problem.  Trade  barriers  are 
also  a  problem.  But  the  trade  policies 
and  economic  conditions  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  are  not  the  only  reasons 
our  trade  deficit  has  grown  so  sharply, 
we  have  to  look  to  the  reasons  here  at 
home  for  our  current  trade  dilemma. 

In  an  August  report,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  stated  that— 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  underlying 
forces.  It  Is  clear  that  the  most  Important 
reason  t>ehlnd  the  deterioration  of  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  over  recent  years  was  the  cu- 
mulative appreciation  of  the  dollar  In  real 
terms.  (The  Economic  and  Budget  Outlook. 
August  1985.  page  48.] 

An  overvalued  dollar  hurts  U.S.  ex- 
ports while  reducing  the  costs  of  Im- 
ports into  the  United  States.  But  the 
overvalued  dollar  is  still  a  symptom.  It 
is  a  sympton  of  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  which  drives  real  interest  rates 
higher  than  they  should  be  because 
we  are  competing  for  capital  to  fi- 
nance our  debt. 

How  do  we  reduce  the  deficit  with- 
out sacrificing  economic  growth?  This 
Is  the  most  Important  challenge  facing 
Congress,  and  I  suggest  we  get  to  work 
on  addressing  it  and  provide  some  real 
relief  for  all  of  our  Industries,  includ- 
ing the  textile  and  apparel  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  really  con- 
cerned about  Imports  and  the  loss  of 
American  Jobs,  we  ought  to  get  con- 
cerned right  here  In  this  Capitol.  Here 
we  are  serving  toothpicks  in  the  House 
Dining  Room  that  came  in  from 
abroad.  It  is  high  time  we  started  as- 
sessing things  right  here  first. 

Mr.  Chalrmtui,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.    JENKINS.    Mr.    Chairman, 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr,  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the 'gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Barnard], 

Mr  RARNARl)  Mr  (  hairman.  1  rise  in 
Htrong  support  of  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

l.act  week,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  5.  the  House 
(.overnmenl  Operations  Committee  ap- 
proved a  report,  entitled  "Federal  Knforce- 
ment  of  Textile  and  .Xpparel  Import 
Quotas."  prepared  by  the  Commerce.  Con- 
sumer, and  Monetarv  .Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, which  I  chair. 

This  report,  based  on  2  days  of  hearings 
Hnd  u  yearlong  investigation  by  the  sub- 
iiimmittee  concludes  that  the  international 
quota  system  to  manaiff  lextiU-  and  apparel 
imports  has  not  worked  a!>  intended.  The 
report  finds  that  the  overall  program  under 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  IMFA]  is 
flawed  because  it  no  longer  fulfills  its  pri- 
mary objective  to  prevent  market  disrun- 
tion  caused  by  imports. 

For  over  20  years,  the  United  States  has 
maintained  an  import  program  of  managed 
trade  in  textiles  and  apparel.  The  program's 
objectives  have  never  been  total  protection, 
but  the  avoidance  of  undue  disruption  to 
our  domestic  markets.  But  the  present 
system  has  simply  failed  to  achieve  its 
goals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  that  this 
system  has  not  worked  is  the  enormous 
recent  growth  in  imports.  During  the  past  3 
years,  textile  imports  have  increased  at  an 
average  rate  of  approximately  20  percent, 
the  fastest  rate  in  history.  Import  penetra- 
tion of  the  domestic  apparel  market  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  6  years, 
reaching  a  level  of  50  percent  in  1984.  The 
textile-apparel  trade  deficit  has  increased 
by  53  percent  in  dollar  terms  from  1983  to 
1984  alone,  and  is  running  at  a  level  of  $17 
billion  this  year. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industries  are  In 
serious  distress.  Many  textile  and  apparel 
companies  have  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness, plants  have  been  closed  or  operations 
curtailed,  and  serious  hardship  has  been  in- 
fiicted  on  hundreds  of  impacted  communi- 
ties causing  a  substantial  reduction  in  eco- 
nomic activity  and  lost  revenues  to  local 
governments. 

The  report  finds  that  a  major  reason  for 
the  uncontrolled  growth  of  imports  is  the 
outdated  structure  and  ineffective  enforce- 
ment of  our  biUteral  agreements  and  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement.  The  report  finds 
that  MFA  fails  to  prevent  excessive  import 
increases  because — 
Some  qiioU  levels  are  excessively  high; 
There  have  been  excessive  delays  in  im- 

p.,-in>:  quotas; 

I',  NU  A  is  not  comprehensive  in  its 
scope  or  coverage.  It  covers  only  specific 
products  in  specific  amounts  from  specific 
countries.  This  is  an  invitation  for  enter- 
prising importers  to  "end  run  "  the  .MFA  by 
establishing  imports  from  countries  not 
covered  by  an  agreement; 
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rhi  MFA  does  not  cover  products  such 
as  silk,  linen  and  raiment,  and  these  have 
gained  a  large  share  iif  the  IS    market; 

The  MF.A  contain-  undul>  K'neniu-  flexi- 
bility provisions  »hi(h  allow  major  export- 
ers to  expnnd  their  shipments  to  the  United 
States  well  be>ond  Ihe  osiensible  lin>>ts  es- 
tablished h.>  agreement;  and 

The  MFA  s  standard  for  instituting  nego- 
tiations— "market  disruption" — is  exces- 
sively vague. 

To  sustain  the  U.S.  policy  of  "managed" 
textile  trade  in  the  face  of  this  import 
surge,  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee rep<ir1  calls  for; 

—  Reduction  of  present  textile  and  appar 
el  quota  levels  for  m^or  exporting  nations, 
such  as  China.  South  Korea.  Taiwan,  and 
liiinf  Kong: 

—  Imposition  of  comprehensive  quotas  on 
exporting  countries:  and 

—  Limitation  of  future  import  growth  to 
the  rate  of  U.S.  market  growth. 

These  are  the  m^jor  provisions  of  H.R. 
1562.  For  the  reasons  deUiled  in  the  report, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R.  1562. 
Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  each  of 
you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
measure,  regardless  of  which  side  you 
may  be  on.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  committee  for  at 
least  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  have 
an  up  or  down  vote. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  while  I  do  not  have  the  clos- 
ing argument  and  cannot  answer  any 
charges  that  may  be  made  by  oppo- 
nents who  will  have  the  final  argu- 
ment. I  want  to  try  to  address  as  many 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
as  I  possibly  can. 

First  of  all,  there  are  many  Members 
who  have  said— as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  full  com- 
mittee chairman,  the  minority  ranking 
member,  everyone  that  is  opposing  the 
bill,  says  to  this  body  the  textile  and 
apparel  industry  has  deep  problems 
and  something  must  be  done. 

But  you  know,  we  have  been  trying 
for  2  years.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
some  legislation.  What  alternative? 
Why  has  not  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man brought  you  a  bill  to  help  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry?  Why 
does  the  chairman  insist  upon  a  closed 
rule,  that  you  carmot  have  any  input 
to  change  it  if  you  want  an  alterna- 
tive? 

No.  This  is  the  only  bill  that  you  will 
get  the  right  to  vote  on.  You  do  not 
have  any  possibility  for  any  alterna- 
tive. 

I  have  been  striving  for  4  years  on 
the  committee  to  get  this  issue  ad- 
dressed, and  there  has  been  only  si- 
lence. 

Well,  this  is  the  last  gasp  of  this  in- 
dustry. Two  million  employees.  Do  not 
say  that  you  were  not  told.  Do  not  go 
back  home  and  say.  "I  didn't  know 
about  those  problems. " 


My  friends,  you  have  a  choice  today 
to  change  American  trade  policy.  It  af- 
fects all  otheiMndustries.  There  are  oil 
refineries  in  Texas,  in  Louisiana  and 
every  State  ttmt  started  with  350  re- 
fineries 2  years  ago.  They  are  down  to 
135  today,  barely  enought  to  refine 
our  own  crude  oil.  I  could  go  down  the 
list  of  industries  and  they  are  all 
coming  to  the  same  place— the  end  of 
the  road. 

You  talk  about  the  policies  of  mid- 
level  countries  like  Korea.  Let  me  tell 
you  something.  Do  you  realize  that 
the  little  countries  cannot  even  export 
their  textile  products  into  Korea. 
They  will  not  let  them  come  in— total 
elimination. 

So  the  result  is  that  we  take  not 
only  the  production  of  these  countries, 
ay  of  their  production,  but  every  other 
lower  economic  level  country.  Sixty- 
five  percent  of  every  piece  of  clothing 
made  by  every  developing  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth  has  found  its 
way  to  our  marketplace. 

Something  must  be  done.  Something 
has  to  begone.  This  is  your  chance. 
You  have  ho  other  alternative. 

You  talk  about  the  -jeficit,  the  defi- 
cit and  the  value  of  the  dollar.  I  come 
with  clean  hands  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
Jenkins-Conable  bill  since  I  brought  it 
to  this  floor  to  try  to  get  a  balanced 
budget  3  years  ago.  I  tell  my  friends 
that  you  will  never  address  this  prob- 
lem with  solving  the  value  of  the 
dollar  question  alone.  There  has  been 
no  serious  exchange  rate  problem  with 
the  countries  that  are  doing  most  of 
the  exporting  in  textiles. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  about  the 
Third  World,  because  that  has  been 
brought  up. 

This  bill  provides  for  at  least  1  mil- 
lion square  yards  quota  for  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
whether  they  are  shipping  any  now  or 
not.  It  gives  a  15-percent  bonus  to  the 
smallest  countries  because  they  ought 
to  have  some  incentive.  They  ought  to 
be  coming  into  this  marketplace.  This 
marketplace  shpuld  not  be  dominated 
by  four  or  five  major  exporters.  We 
ought  to  encourage  Latin  America.  We 
ought  to  encourage  the  Carfbbean. 
And  this  bill  does  it  at  the  expense  «f 
the  Far  East  because  they  have  tod 
much  of  our  market. 

You  do  whatever  you  want  to  with 
this  bill,  but  this  is  your  last  shot  this 
year.  This  is  your  last  shot  at  a  trade 
bill  this  year. 

I  want  to  tell  my  friends  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  a  biparti- 
san bill,  supported  by  Republicans  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  Eighteen  States, 
with  every  single  Member  of  Congress. 
Republican  and  Democrat,  are  spon- 
sors of  this  bill.  But,  some  of  you  may 
have  gotten  ner\'ous.  I  know  the 
White  House  has  been  tough,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Republican  freshmen. 
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You  better  look  after  your  own  dis- 
trict. You  better  malie  up  your  own 
mind  wtiat  is  riglit.  I  have  had  that 
pressure,  too.  under  a  Democratic 
President  and  I  learned  to  resist  when 
I  thought  I  was  right,  and  I  urge  you 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation')*  economic 
prosperity  wai*  carved  out  of  the  induNtriai 
revolution.  Textiles  have  played  a  tremen- 
dous role  in  this  picture.  Now  the  American 
fiber,  textile,  and  apparel  industry  is 
threatened  with  near  extinction  within  a 
few  year*  unless  meaninfcful  action  is 
taken  that  Is  compatible  with  harsh  trading 
realities  of  the  1980's.  1  propose  that  H.R 
1562  Is  the  only  solution  we  have  at 
present,  and  that  we  do  not  have  time  left 
to  fiddle  around  with  weakminded  comp'o- 
mises.  1  also  contend  that  H.R.  1562.  in  the 
context  of  the  fairness  we  seek.  Is  not  ex- 
treme as  many  have  implied. 

H.R,  1562  is  intended  to  restore  fairness 
and  order  to  textile  and  apparel  world 
trade.  Since  1980,  anything  but  fairness  and 
order  has  been  the  rule.  The  United  States 
is  virtually  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
still  willing  to  play  by  the  old  rules.  The 
United  States,  with  a  less  comprehensive 
system  of  import  controls  than  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community,  experienced  a 
dramatic  surge  In  imports  and.  by  1984. 
over  60  percent  of  all  developing  country 
exports  of  clothing  is  estimated  to  have 
been  destined  for  the  I'.S.  market.  In 
Japan,  the  Government  has  restricted  im- 
ports administratively  since  1974  and  pene- 
tration levels  have  remained  low  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  both  the  U.S.  and 
EEC. 

As  a  result  of  uncontrolled  textile  and 
apparel  import  growth,  over  300.000  hard- 
working Americans  since  1980  have  stood 
and  helplessly  watched  their  jobs  go  over- 
seas. Plant  closings  nationwide  have  topped 
250.  and  others  are  near  idled.  Import  fig- 
ures continue  unabated  at  a  double  clip 
since  1980,  and  the  textile  trade  deficit  is 
expected  to  peak  at  $20  billion  in  1985. 

Specifically,  our  bill  puts  limits  on  im- 
ports from  major  exporting  countries 
which  reflect  import  growth  since  1980  at 
growth  rates  contemplated  hy  the  1981  ex- 
tension of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 
The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  would  cover  all  textiles,  apparel, 
textile  products,  and  manmade  fibers.  The 
act  applies  to  all  exporting  countries  with 
the  exception  of  Canada  and  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

In  1985.  imports  from  the  major  export- 
ing countries,  capturing  more  than  1.25 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market  would  be  limited 
to  levels  if  the  .MFA  had  been  effectively 
enforced  during  1980  to  1984.  In  each 
future  year,  the  growth  rates  of  imports 
from  the  m«jor  exporting  countries  would 
be  limited  to  1  percent. 

In  1985,  the  smaller  countries  capturing 
less  that  1.25  percent  of  U.S.  imports,  plus 
Mexico,  would  be  115  percent  of  1984  levels 
except  for  import-sensitive  categories;  that 
is.  categories  for  which  imports  equal  40 
percent  or  more  of  domestic  production,  in 
which  1985  import  levels  would  be  101  per- 


cent of  1984  levels.  After  1985.  annual 
quota  growth  would  be  6  percent  for  each 
category  except  I  percent  for  import-sensi- 
tive categories.  When  imports  from  a  small- 
er exporting  country — except  countries  in 
the  Caribbean  region— reach  1.25  percent 
of  U.S.  imports,  quota  growth  in  all  catego- 
ries would  be  1  percent. 

In  categories  in  which  a  country  has  no 
or  few  exports,  the  country  would  be  al- 
lowed to  ship  to  certain  minimum  levels. 
.Annual  growth  would  then  be  1  percent  for 
major  exporting  countries  or  6  percent  for 
smaller  exporting  countries,  unless  the  cat- 
egory is  highly  import  sensitive,  in  which 
case  growth  would  be  I  percent. 

Our  bill  also  contains  an  import  licens- 
ing system  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  establish  regulations  to 
govern  the  entry  of  imports  to  conform 
with  this  act.  The  Secretary  is  also  required 
to  establish  this  licensing  system  within  6 
months  of  enactment. 

The  European  Economic  Community  as 
early  as  1977  demonstrated  its  pragmatism 
by  doing  for  itself  pretty  much  what  H.R. 
1562  proposes  to  do  as  relief  for  the  U.S. 
textile  industry.  In  1977.  the  EEC  was  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  textile  imports  and  it 
unilaterally  imposed  a  global  quota  concfFf^t 
that  worked.  No  one  contradicted  this 
move.  Subsequently,  the  MFA  was  amended 
to  include  the  EEC's  actions  as  a  precedent 
for  use  under  extreme  conditions. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  is  facing 
those  extreme  conditions  now.  and  it  is  em- 
powered to  protect  its  own  textile  market 
from  untimely  demise  by  following  in  the 
EEC's  footsteps.  If  the  administration  in- 
sists upon  wearing  binders  to  the  harsh 
economic  and  trading  realities  of  today,  it 
is  up  to  Congress  to  intervene  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  textile  industry  is  fight- 
ing tooth  and  nail  the  deadly  game  of  sur- 
vival, and  H.R.  1.562  is  the  only  salvation 
right  now. 

The  Presid-nt  in  his  trade  initiative 
speech  a  few  weeks  ago  did  not  offer  a 
glimmer  of  hope  to  the  2  million  American 
men  and  women  who  understand  the 
bottom  line  on  textile  imports.  I  am  glad 
the  administration  is  beginning  to  acknowl- 
edge that  a  huge  chunk  of  our  industrial 
base  is  breaking  away  and  floating  out  to 
sea,  never  to  be  retrieved.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  new  get  tough 
policy  on  unfair  trading  practices  does  not 
extend  far  enough  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  And  I  fear  the  new  initiative,  for 
what  it  may  accomplish,  is  almost  too  late. 

The  administration  had  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  prove  its  backing  of  the  tctile  indus- 
try last  year  when  the  industry  with  its 
labor  forces  filed  countervailing  duty  peti- 
tions against  1,3  nations  which  are  unfairly 
subsidizing  their  exports  to  the  United 
States.  These  legitimate  cases  were  all  but 
swept  under  the  carpet.  In  cases  where  any 
action  was  taken  at  all,  it  was  absolutely 
meaningless. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  this  legislation 
has  been  compared  of  late  to  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  19.10.  I  do  not  feel 
compelled  to  justify  a  trade  measure  that  is 
significantly  different  from  H.R.  1562.  and. 


which  was  enacted  during  an  era  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  1985.  However,  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  this  act  deserves  the  bum  rap 
history  has  assigned  it  in  connection  with 
the  Crtnl  Depression,  especially  since  It 
became  law  8  months  after  the  Great  De- 
pression began. 

In  1929.  the  U.S.  gross  national  product 
stood  at  S103  billion.  Of  this  toUl.  imports 
comprised  S4  billion,  or  about  4  percent  of 
the  total  (;NP.  Exports  also  represented 
about  4  percent  of  the  GNP. 

During  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion in  1933.  the  GNP  had  dropped,  by 
almost  one-half,  to  156  million.  Yet.  im- 
port* represented  SI. 5  billion  or  nearly  3 
percent  of  the  total  GNP.  Exports  also  rep- 
resented about  3  percent  of  the  GNP. 

Surely  a  reduction  in  imports  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion could  not  have  precipitated  the  $48  bil- 
lion reduction  in  GNP  during  that  period 
of  time.  The  tiny,  proportionate  share  of 
foreign  trade  represented  in  the  GNP  be- 
tween 1929  and  1933  would  not  seem  to 
exert  such  a  potent  influriK  c  after  all. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  (.  hairmun.  I  implore 
this  body  to  act  favorably  upon  H.R.  1562. 
designed  to  even  the  score  with  nations 
who  have  had  undue  leverage  in  our  mar- 
ketplace for  too  long.  If  the  U.S.  fiber,  tex- 
tile, and  apparel  complex  were  not  twice  aa 
productive  as  most  of  its  foreign  counter- 
parts, I  am  sure  it  would  have  faded  awav 
long  before  now. 

This  enterprising  industry,  essential  to 
our  national  security,  has  worked  diligently 
to  overcome  Its  problem:;,  and  it  has  come 
a  very  long  way  thanks  to  only  itself.  But  it 
cannot  solve  the  import  crisis  without  our 
help. 

!  include  for  the  RECORD  a  synopsis  of 
this  bill's  provisions. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  bill. 

TrxTiu;  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  or  1985  Pactsheet 

PURPOSE 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Multi- 
Piber  Arrangement  (MFA)  by  providing  or- 
derly and  nondlsruptlve  growth  of  Imports 
of  all  fiber,  textile  and  apparel  products. 

To  set  limits  on  Imports  from  major  ex 
porting  countries  at  the  levels  which  would 
have  existed  If  import  growth  since  1980 
had  t>een  llmi  'd  to  the  rates  contemplated 
by  the  MFA. 

To  allow  the  smaller  exporting  countries 
an  opportunity  to  Increase  their  share  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

To  set  the  future  growth  rate  of  Imports 
at  levels  provided  for  in  the  MFA  and  the 
protocol  extending  the  MFA. 

RATIONALE 

since  1980  Imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  have  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  19 
percent,  far  greater  than  the  orderly  growth 
objectives  of  the  MulllFH)er  Arrangement 
and  far  In  excess  of  the  1  percent  average 
growth  of  the  U.S.  market  during  that 
period. 

Because  fiber,  textile  and  apparel  Imports 
are  far  outpacing  the  growth  of  the  domes- 
tic market,  intolerable  market  disruption, 
job  losses,  curtailed  production  and  plant 
closings  have  occurred. 

The  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit  has 
grown  to  a  record  $16  billion  In   1984  and 


now  accounts  for  13%  of  the  U.S.  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit. 

U.S.  textile,  fiber  and  apparel  companies 
are  continuing  lo  spend  billions  of  dollars 
annually  to  modernize  and  Improve  worker 
productivity.  The  resulting  productivity  In- 
creases have  l)een  significantly  greater  than 
the  rate  of  productivity  growth  for  all  of 
U.S.  manufacturing.  Yet  despite  this  invest- 
ment and  increased  productivity.  U.S.  manu- 
facturers continue  to  lose  marketshare. 

If  import  growth  is  not  slowed,  future  in- 
vestment in  this  Industry  is  likely  to  be 
sharply  curtailed  leading  to  a  loss  in  com- 
petitiveness and  the  continued  liquidation 
of  an  Industry  which  is  a  major  element  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  and  is  recognized  as 
vital  to  our  national  security. 

PROVISIONS 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  would  cover  textiles,  apparel,  tex- 
tile products  and  man-made  fibers.  The  Act 
would  apply  to  all  exporting  countries  with 
the  exception  of  Csinada  and  current  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
Smaller  Exporting  Countries. 
Defined  as  those  capturing  less  than 
1.25%  of  U.S.  imporu.  plus  Mexico; 

1985  import  levels  by  product  category 
would  Increase  by  1%  over  1984  levels  for 
import  sensitive  categories  (see  below)  and 
15%  of  1984  imports  levels  for  all  other  cate- 
gories; 

After  1985.  annual  quota  growth  would  be 
one  percent  for  import  sensitive  categories 
and  six  percent  for  all  other  categories: 

Import  sensitive  categories  are  categories 
for  which  Imports  equal  40  percent  or  more 
of  domestic  production  (except  for  countries 
in  the  Caribbean  region),  and  all  wool  cate 
gorles; 

When  Imports  from  a  small  exporting 
country  (except  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
region)  reach  1.25%  of  U.S.  imports,  quota 
growth  In  all  categories  would  be  one  per- 
cent. 
Major  Exporting  Countries: 
Defined  as  those  capturing  1.25%  or  more 
of  U.S.  imports; 

1985  import  levels  by  product  category 
would  be  one  percent  ahovc  the  levels  which 
would  have  existed  in  1984  had  the  MFA 
been  effectively  enforced  du-  ing  1980-84; 

After  1985.  import  growth  would  be  one 
percent  each  year  for  each  category. 

In  categories  in  which  a  country  has  no  or 
few  Imports,  the  country  would  be  allowed 
to  ship  to  certain  minimum  levels.  Annual 
growth  would  then  be  one  percent  (for 
major  exporting  countries)  or  six  percent 
( for  smaller  exporting  countries)  unless  the 
category  Is  import  sensitive.  In  which  case 
growth  would  be  one  percent. 

ENFORCEMENT 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  estab 
lish  regulations  to  govern  the  entry  of  im 
ports  to  conform  with  this  Act. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  would  estab- 
lish within  six  months  after  enactment  an 
import  licensing  system  to  ensure  that  the 
Act  is  efficiently  administered. 

Each  year  the  President  would  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  administration  of  the 
Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  is  recog- 
nized for  2Vi  minutes  to  c!os*>  the 
debate. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  lo  commend  the  Chair  for  the 


excellent  way  in  which  this  debate  has 
been  conducted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thanks 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  vigor  and  the 
deep  emotion  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  has  about  his 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  began  hearings  on 
this  bill  within  less  than  2  weeks  from 
the  time  the  gentleman  introduced  it. 
It  has  not  been  delayed.  It  would  still 
be  in  the  subcommittee  if  I  wanted  to 
keep  it  there,  but  I  do  not  play  that 
kind  of  game. 

I  want  to  be  very  accurate  in  what  I 
say,  so  I  am  going  to  refer  to  my  notes. 
We  have  heard  all  kinds  of  very  wild 
figures  about  imports.  Let  me  go  back 
to  my  notes.  These  are  official  statis- 
tics of  your  Goveniment.  They  are  the 
best  that  anyone  can  get. 

In  1984,  the  market  import  share  for 
textiles  and  apparel  on  a  dollar  basis 
was  14  percent  of  the  consumption  of 
textiles  and  apparels  in  the  United 
States— 14  percent,  not  50  percent,  not 
70  percent,  but  14  percent.  On  textiles 
only,  which  are  the  principal  products 
of  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina, 
Sesigii.  and  Alabama,  the  textiles 
only  were  6.2  percent. 

If  you  measure  it  by  square  yard 
equivalents,  they  were  down  to  4.9  per- 
cent. 

On'.y  in  the  apparel  industry  does  it 
even  get  over  30  percent  and  that  is 
just  slightly  over  30  percent. 

This  bill  is  mistaken,  and  even  if  it 
was  not  mistaken,  it  is  aimed  at  the 
wrong  target.  The  imports  that  are 
hurting  this  industry,  if  imports  are 
hurting  this  industry,  are  not  attacked 
at  all  by  this  bill.  The  principal  In- 
crease in  imports  has  come  from 
Canada,  with  71 -percent  increase  in 
imports,  from  the  European  Commu- 
nity by  an  85-percent  increase  in  im- 
ports. 

I  asked  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
many  times  during  the  hearing:  "Why 
did  you  leave  out  the  European  Com- 
munity and  Canada?" 

I  can  only  speculate  because  the 
owners  of  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  have  deep 
interests  in  the  European  Community 
and  Canada. 

Whether  or  not  we  like  it.  this  bill, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crockett]  said,  has  taken  on  an  aura 
of  being  anti-Asian,  anti-poor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  mistaken  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  share  the  view  of  most  of  my 
(olleagues  that  we  need  to  craft  a  strong 
trade  bill.  1  also  believe  that  we  must  act  to 
restore  .\merica'8  role  in  the  international 
markt-lplace.  to  reduce  our  ballooning 
trade  deficit,  and  to  market  our  exporU 
more  aggressively. 


Unfortunately,  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985  i»  not  the 
right  correction  for  putting  our  trade  back 
on  an  e>en  keel.  In  an  effort  lo  shut  off  a 
continuing  spurt  in  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports, the  bill  target*  some  12  developing 
nations  for  tough  import  quotas  But  I  am 
not  convinced  that  these  largelec  quotas 
will  really  solve  the  problems  in  our  textile 
and  apparel  industries,  let  alone  show  the 
way  to  a  broader  solution  of  our  trade 
problems. 

The  textile  bill  overlooks  the  fact  that 
one  reason  for  unemployment  in  textile 
and  apparel  industries  is  modernization  at 
home.  Investment  in  advanced  textile  ma- 
chiner\  here  has  resulted  in  rising  produc- 
tion between  1980  and  1984,  even  though 
employ  ment  fell  by  some  100,000  jobs.  More 
important,  the  bill  overlooks  the  major  cul- 
prit: the  overvalued  dollar.  In  the  past  5 
years,  the  dollar  ha>  grown  60  percent  in 
value,  resulting  in  an  overall  slump  in  ex- 
ports and  a  general  rise  in  imports.  For  ex- 
ample, imports  of  nonelectrical  and  electri- 
cal machinery,  motor  vehicles,  and  auto 
parts  have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  clothing  and  fiber  imports.  But  they  are 
not  addressed  in  thiB\bill. 

Nor  is  the  flip  side  of  the  coin  considered 
here.  Our  lagging  farm  exports  are  a  signif- 
icant reason  for  our  rising  trade  deficit, 
since  they  have  fallen  off  from  about  $44 
billion  to  J36  billion  in  the  past  4  years.  In 
fact,  several  of  the  countries  targeted  in  the 
textile  bill  rank  in  the  top  Id  buyers  of  U.S. 
farm  products  Japan  and  China  alone 
bought  over  $^  billion  worth  of  farm  com- 
modities from  us  in  1982  and  the  12  nations 
together  account  for  50  percent  of  our 
export  sales  of  unmilled  wheat.  If  these 
countries  choose  lo  retaliate,  we  can  expect 
an  even  greater  drop  in  farm  exports. 

The  bill  is  also  strangelv  -Un'  ahnu-  our 
Western  European  allies  Th.  ;  n  .d  -laies 
has  absorbed  a  Tfi-percenl  inert  a«t  r  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  in  thi  t  r-mon 
Market  between  IH*:*  Hrrt  :^-i  '  u:  the  bill 
does  not  address  thi»  m:  w  !r;.r., rally,  it  is 
Western  Kurope  and  Japan  that  are  not 
keeping  pare  with  I'ur  imports  of  Third 
V,  (irld  apparels 

Finallv  the  bill  onl.v  adds  to  the  baaic 
root  of  our  trade  problem  The  staggering 
Federal  budget  deficit  The  net  loss  in  reve- 
nues to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced customs  collections,  would  rise  to 
$500  million  in  5  years.  As  the  article  below 
clearly  shows,  we  must  puncture  our  bal- 
looning deficiU  and  inflated  dollr  if  we 
.    really  want  to  compete  in  world  trade. 

I  intend  to  support  a  comprehensive 
trade  bill  in  the  near  future  which  gets  at 
the  root  of  our  trade  problems  1  respect 
the  authors  of  the  textile  bill,  but  1  fear  it 
may  only  invite  retaliation  from  our  farm 
exp<irt  buvers  at  a  time  when  family  farm- 
ers alreadv  face  a  crisis  unseen  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

Reddce  THE  Deficit  to  Balance  Trade 

(By  Martin  Feldstein  and  Kathleen 
Feldstein) 
The  Treasury   has  at   last   acknowledged 
that  the  overvalued  dollar  is  the  source  of 
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the  overwhelming  U.S.  trade  deficit.  Under 
growing  pressure  for  protectionist  trade  leg- 
islation, the  administration  has  reassessed 
its  policy  toward  trade  and  the  dollar.  The 
result  has  been  the  symbolic  tough  talk 
from  the  president  about  enforcing  fair 
trade  and.  more  important,  the  Treasury's 
implication  that  it  is  ready  to  intervene  in 
international  currency  markets  to  force  the 
dollar  down. 

The  current  huge  trade  deficit  is  not  due 
to  any  fundamental  weakness  of  American 
industry  or  to  increases  in  the  unfair  trade 
practices  of  other  nations.  There  have  been 
no  changes  in  these  fundamentals  during 
the  five  Reagan  years.  That's  why  protec- 
tionist legislation,  aimed  mainly  at  poor 
countries  in  Asia  and  Latin  America,  is  so 
totally  misdirected.  That  approach  would 
cause  those  countries  as  well  as  our  own 
consumers  to  suffer,  and  yet  would  fall  to 
resolve  the  real  trade  problem— the  overval- 
ued dollar. 

The  major  and  fundamental  change  that 
has  occurred  during  the  Reagan  years  is,  of 
course,  the  unprecedented  Increase  in  the 
federal  budget  deficit.  The  government  bor- 
rowing to  finance  this  deficit  has  absorbed 
over  half  of  all  net  savings  generated  in  the 
United  States  and  has  kept  real  interest 
rates  much  higher  here  than  abroad.  These 
high  real  interest  rales  attract  investment 
from  abroad  and  push  up  demand  for  the 
dollar. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  hint 
that  the  administration  has  yet  accepted 
that  the  budget  deficits  are  the  real  reason 
for  the  dollar's  unacceptable  overvaluation. 
So.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
task  of  reducing  the  budget  deficit,  the 
Treasury  proposes  to  sell  massive  quantities 
of  Treasury  bills  In  exchange  for  German 
marks,  British  pounds  and  other  currencies. 
Our  foreign  allies,  frightened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  protectionism,  will  Join  us  In  trying 
to  drive  down  the  dollar  in  this  way. 

This  kind  of  government  Intervention  in 
foreign  exchange  markets  has  been  tried 
before  with  very  little  and  only  temporary 
success.  Even  multi-billlon-dollar  interven- 
tion is  likely  to  have  only  a  small  Impact  on 
currency  values  in  a  market  dominated  by 
private  funds  that  measure  in  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Treasury,  aided  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  may  be  luckier  this  time  than 
past  experience  would  imply.  Its  attempt  to 
depress  the  dollar  will  be  helped  by  the  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  dollar  must  eventu- 
ally come  down  by  30  percent  or  more  to 
bring  trade  Into  balance.  And  intervention 
may  get  some  initial  assistance  from  fright- 
ened investors  who  have  until  now  been  bet- 
ting that  the  dollar  would  continue  to  be 
strong  for  a  while  longer. 

Even  if  the  Treasury  is  lucky  and  succeeds 
In  reducing  the  dollar  somewhat  further 
and,  after  a  lag,  trimming  the  trade  deficit, 
there  will  be  side  effects  that  many  would 
consider  more  harmful  than  the  current 
trade  disease.  In  particular,  a  reduction  In 
the  trade  deficit  would  mean  less  capital 
inflow  from  abroad.  If  the  government  is 
still  borrowing  heavily  to  finance  massive 
budget  deficits,  the  decline  In  the  capital 
inflow  would  lead  to  a  rise  In  U.S.  interest 
rates  that  could  slow  down  investment  in 
housing  and  plant  and  equipment. 

Moreover,  currency  intervention  is  a  risky 
strategy  because  It  often  leads  to  inflation- 
ary changes  in  monetary  policy.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  wants  to  help  the  Treasury 
drive  the  dollar  down,  the  bank  might  be 
tempted    to    Increase    the    money    supply 


faster  than  It  would  otherwise  regard  as 
prudent.  And  if  the  Fed  tries  to  stop  the  rise 
in  Interest  rates  that  accompanies  a  lower 
capital  inflow,  that  might  add  further  to 
the  inflationary  pressure. 

The  strategy.  In  sum.  Ls  risky  and  may  be 
impossible.  As  long  as  the  government  per- 
sists In  spending  $200  billion  more  than  It 
takes  in.  there  will  continue  to  be.  at  best,  a 
lopsided  recovery  In  which  we  have  either  a 
vast  trade  deficit  or  an  abysmally  low  level 
of  investment  in  housing  and  plant  and 
equipment,  or  both. 

Now  that  the  admlnistratipn  has  reversed 
Its  previous  position  and  recognized  the  link 
t>etween  trade  deficits  and  the  dollar.  Isn't  It 
time  to  admit  that  it's  the  budget  deficit 
that  Is  keeping  the  dollar  so  high?  The 
president's  best  defense  against  protection 
1st  policies  would  be  to  shrink  these  out- 
year  deficits  by  turning  to  his  "last  resort" 
of  raising  tax  revenue. 

I  Mm.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  (hit  legiRJation.  This  bill  has 
become  a  rallying  point  for  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica that  it  tired  of  playing  a  game  with 
what  they  tee  as  a  xtarked  deck.  There  it  a 
large  segment  of  .American  worker*  who 
feel  existing  procedureN  are  no  longer  prac- 
tical. And  their  claims  are  not  to  be  taken 
lightly  because  these  are  people  who  be- 
lieve in  the  concept  of  free  trade,  they  just 
haven't  seen  any  recently. 

Should  we  continue  to  sacrifice  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  the  name  of  fair  trade?  Our 
markets  are  shrinking,  and  as  Third  World 
nations  continue  to  expand,  the  fallacy  of 
fair  trade  becomes  even  more  indefensible. 
F'oreign  companies  have  been  successful  at 
utilizing  the  realities  of  today's  interna- 
tional trade  environment  to  advantage 
while  American  manufacturers  suffocate. 
We  need  this  piece  of  legislation  because 
existing  means  have  failed.  We  need  It  for 
our  spirits.  It  is  time  to  act  rather  ihan 
react.  We  have  walked  the  proscribed  path 
and  for  the  textile  and  apparel  industry, 
we've  run  into  a  dead  end.  It's  time  to  turn, 
take  the  initiative  and  save  American  jobs. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  readily 
recognize  the  widespread  support  that  H.R. 
1562.  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Kn 
forcement  Act.  enjoys.  I  also  recognize  the 
siinialB  that  are  sent  to  our  trading  part- 
ners through  passage  of  this  bill — that  the 
United  States  expects  a  fair  trading  system 
between  ourselves  and  our  trading  part- 
ners. Nevertheless,  I  have  determined  to 
vote  present  on  this  particular  legislation 
because  of  its  inclusion  of  provisions  that 
could  be  Interpreted  to  apply  to  the  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  Tishing  tackle.  I 
have  made  this  decision  so  as  to  avoid  any 
taint  that  could  be  associated  with  my  vote 
for  or  against  H.R.  1562  as  a  result  of  my 
past  association  with  Berkley  and  Co. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  (  hairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  overwhelming  support 
this  House  is  showing  for  H.R.  1562.  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act 

This  legislation  sends  an  important 
signal  to  our  trading  partners  that  we  are 
not  about  to  see  one  of  our  critical  domes- 
tic industries  run  out  of  business  by  preda- 
tory foreign  competitii  :i. 


H.R.  1562  is  crucial  to  the  continued  vi- 
tality of  America's  textile  industry,  a  m^jor 
employer  in  many  areas  of  the  country.  It 
also  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  offer  simi- 
lar relief  to  the  domestic  footwear  industry. 

My  colleagues  should  note  that  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  were  restricted  during  its 
consideration  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  grant  import  relief  to  the  footwear 
industry.  Similar  language  has  been  added 
to  the  companion  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  de- 
serves to  be  incorporated  in  the  Textile 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  when  it  emerges 
from  the  conference  committee. 

Karlier  this  year,  the  CS.  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission  investigated  the 
impact  imports  have  had  on  the  nonrubber 
footwear  industry  in  the  I'nited  States. 
They  documented  a  steep  decline  of  the 
American  industry  in  the  face  of  uncon- 
trolled imports.  Since  I96H.  155.000  Ameri- 
cans have  permanently  lost  their  jobs  in 
the  shoe  industry.  More  than  500  plants 
have  closed  their  doors  forever.  Since  the 
present  administration  permitted  a  brief 
period  of  imports  controls  to  expire  in 
1981.  imports  have  grown  from  51  percent 
of  the  U.S.  market  to  77  percent  this  year. 

In  light  of  its  Tindings,  the  ITC  declared 
that  the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry had  been  seriously  injured  by  im- 
ports, and  it  proposed  a  realistic  and  work- 
able program  of  import  relief  to  protect 
what  remains  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Despite  the  strong  recommendations 
of  the  ITC  based  on  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, the  President  refused  to  grant  any 
relief  to  the  footwear  industry. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  con- 
ferees on  this  legislation  to  assure  that  this 
opportunity  to  throw  a  lifeline  to  the  foot- 
wear industry  is  not  missed. 

Mr  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R  1562. 

I  do  so.  having  cosponsored  the  bill.  Re- 
alizing that  the  textile  and  other  industries 
face  the  problem  of  foreign  competition.  I 
wanted  the  White  House  and  our  trading 
partners  to  get  the  clear  message  that  we 
are  not  going  to  tolerate  foreign  govern- 
ments' subsidization  of  their  industry  and 
subsequent  dumping  of  those  products  on 
the  American  ma'ket. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  White  House 
with  its  legislative  package,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  and  foreifrn  governments, 
have  gotten  the  message.  Having  put  these 
nations  on  notice,  we  can  better  follow  a 
policy  to  open  their  markets  rather  than 
close  our  own  as  a  means  to  improving  the 
total  trade  picture.  To  pass  this  protection- 
ist legislation  at  this  point  is  to  risk  setting 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  stampede  of 
over  300  additional  destructive  protectic- 
ist  measures  in  tht-  (  ongress. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  is,  un- 
questionably, facing  hard  times,  but  may  I 
remind  my  colleagues  this  is  in  spite  of  its 
being  one  of  the  most  highly  protected  na- 
tional industries  as  it  is  ex-mpt  from  the 
General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trades. 
To  this  argument,  the  proponents  of  1562 
have  shouted  charges  of  evading  and  violat- 


ing the  spirit  of  existing  trade^greements. 
To  these  charges.  I  must  respond  in  favor 
of  renegotiating  on  the  letter  of  these 
agreements  rather  than  imposing  protec- 
tionist legislation.  The  current  Multi-Fiber 
■Xrrangement  is  subject  to  renegotiation 
and  expires  in  less  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  continue  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  harsh  conditions  facing  the  textile 
industry.  However,  I  feel  more  ronndent  in 
a  legislative  solution  which  will  focuN  on 
the  positive  goal  of  trade  expansion  rather 
than  the  negative  goal  of  restriction.  When 
the  membership  decides  this  and  other 
questions  of  trade  protectionism  versus 
trade  expansion.  I  hope  we  can  keep  the 
broad  picture  of  economic  well  being  i.i 
this  country  in  mind  in  spite  of  the  special 
interests  which  would,  however  uninten- 
tionally, have  us  cut  up  and  parcel  it  off 

We  must  remember  that  the  .Amt-nran 
consumer  has  the  right  to  purchase  the 
best  quality  product  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  Protectionism  will  only  penalize  the 
American  consumer  with  a  new  inflation- 
ary spiral. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a 
cosponsor  and  supporter  of  H.R.  1562,  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this 
bill,  but  one  thought  stands  out  above  all 
oljjers:  The  time  has  come  to  look  after  our 
own  for  a  change.  Quite  simply,  the  United 
States  has  been  too  generous  for  too  long. 
To  a  large  extent.  U.S.  dollars  and  U.S. 
know-how  have  been  used  by  foreign  na- 
tions to  exploit  our  virtual  open  door  trade 
policy  and  inundate  our  marketplace  with 
foreign  goods.  Sure,  the  world  econom* 
benenu  as  a  result,  but  the  U.S.  economy 
has  suffered  tremendously.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  for- 
eign imports  and  billions  of  U.S.  dollars 
have  been  lost  due  to  plant  closings,  in- 
creased unemployment  assistance,  and  the 
disruption  of  entire  communities  that,  in 
some  cases,  have  lost  their  only  industry  to 
foreign  imports. 

This  trade  crisis  is  not  getting  any  better, 
as  some  would  lead  us  to  believe.  In  fact, 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  situation  reached 
new  depths  when  we  were  informed  that 
for  the  first  time  in  71  years,  the  United 
States  had  become  a  debtor  nation,  mean- 
ing we  owe  foreign  governments  more  than 
they  owe  us.  The  mtOor  reason  for  this  em- 
barrassment—a U.S.  trade  deficit  that  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  record  $150  billion  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  These  facts  and  figures  all 
point  to  one  conclusion —our  current  trade 
policies  and  existing  trade  agreements  are 
not  succeeding.  Stronger  action  is  absolute- 
ly essential  if  we  are  to  save  some  of  our 
Nation's  most  endangered  industries,  in- 
cluding the  auto,  steel,  non-rubber  foot- 
wear and  textile  industries,  to  name  just  a 
few  Quite  frankly.  I  favor  a  comprehensive 
trade  reform  approach,  as  called  for  in  the 
Trade  Emergency  and  Export  Promotion 
Act.  H.R.  30.3,5.  which  I  have  cosponsored 
with  nearly  100  of  my  colleagues.  However, 
today  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
begin  the  effort  by  protecting  one  of  our 
endangered  industries,  while  at  the  same 
time   beginning   the   long  ovedue  effort   to 


correct  our  failing  trade  polirip«-  and  this 
IS  an  i)pp<irtunit>  »e  rarinot  afford  to  miss. 
The  need  for  the  lejriKlation  before  us 
today  is  reall>  quite  clear  The  IS  textile 
indu'<tr>  »hich  emplovH  about  I.h  million 
.Nmericanx— HI  percent  of  all  domestic 
manufacturing  workern — 1><  beinc  decimal 
ed  b>  unfair  foreign  competition  (  on»ider. 
for  example,  thai  xinre  19^0  foreign  textile 
and  apparel  imports  into  the  United  States 
have  increased  KU  percent  in  value,  while 
U.S.  textile  exports  fell  .34  percent  due  in 
large  part  to  unfair  trade  bamen*  thai 
exist  in  other  nationx  In  19^4.  textile  im 
p«irts  exceeded  exports  b>  $14>  billion,  rep 
resenting  11'  percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  In  more  personal 
terms,  the  U.S.  textile  industry  has  lost 
nearly  200.000  workers  since  lyHO.  and  the 
textile  mill  product  sector  is  at  its  lowest 
le\el  of  emplovmeni  since  193S. 

Some' will  argue  that  this  legislation  is 
not  necessary  because  the  Multi-Kiber  .Ar- 
rangement iMK\i  and  bilateral  agreements 
between  the  I  nited  Slates  and  foreign  na 
tions  already  provide  sufficient  protection 
That  argument  is  flawed,  however  The 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  does  not  cover 
the  full  range  of  levlile  products;  its  proce- 
dures are  cumbersome  and  time-consum- 
ing; and  restraint  cannot  be  imposed  for 
more  than  1  year  at  a  time.  Our  bilateral 
agreements  do  not  provide  enough  protec- 
tion either  and  some  of  the  proyisions  that 
do  exist  are  not  being  enforced 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  provides  a  reasonable  solution  to 
this  serious  problem  The  bill  impose-  per- 
manent quotas  on  textile  imptirts.  unlike 
the  MKA.  which  expires  in  Julv  1986. 
(  anada  and  rertain  members  i)f  the  Kuro- 
pean  (  ommon  Market  — Belgium  Denmark, 
Kngla.id.  France,  tiermanv.  Greece.  Ire- 
land. Italy.  Luxembourg,  and  the  Nether- 
lands—would  be  exempted  from  the  bill's 
quotas,  but  the  limits  imposed  on  other  na- 
tions are  fair  and.  in  fact,  the  bill  would 
allow  foreign  countries  to  increase  their 
textile  imports  into  the  United  Sutes  on  a 
yearly  basis.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of 
our  "major  textile  expcirting  nations'  — 
those  whose  share  of  the  IS.  import 
market  exceeds  1.25  percent— would  have 
their  import  cut  initially,  the  countries  af- 
fected by  this  bill  would  be  [>ermilted  either 
1  percent  or  6  piercent  annual  increases  de- 
pending on  the  nation  of  origin  and  the 
type  of  product.  While  most  nations  would 
be  subject  to  1  percent  annual  increases. 
Mexico  and  the  (  arihbean  Basin  countries 
would  be  allowed  a  6-percenl  annual  in- 
crease on  most  of  the  their  textile  products. 
.Mr.  Chim.  tougher  U.S.  trade  measures  at 
home  would  certainly  help  to  encourage 
"free  trade."  something  we  all  want,  but 
what  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  misused 
term.  We  do  not  have  free  trade  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  ^et.  while  we 
cannot  create  free  trade  bv  ourselves,  we 
can  help  to  promote  fair  trade,  and  that 
means  giving  our  domestic  industries  some 
of  the  same  protection-  afforded  to  foreign 
competitors.  H.R.  1562  would  help  to  ac- 
complish that  and  I  urge  that  we  pass  it 
loday  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  good  it  would  do  for  our  Na- 


tion's textile  industry  it  would  also  send  a 
very  strong  and  necessary  signal  to  our 
trading  partners  that  the  United  States  will 
no  longer  tolerate  plaving  alone  by  the 
rules  of  free  trade 

Mr  I)AS(  HUE.  Mr  (hairman.  1  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  H  R.  1.S62.  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  F.nforcement  Act.  It 
am  in  great  sympathy  with  the  authors  of 
this  bill  and  their  goal-  Without  question. 
we  need  a  trade  pf.lirv  designed  to  force 
other  countries  Ui  give  our  prr>duct>  fair 
access  to  their  markets  And  we  need  a 
trade  polir>  thai  protects   American  jobs 

But  we  cannot  approach  such  an  impor- 
tant task  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  All  of  us 
seek  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  con- 
stituents. Together,  we  can  form  a  powerful 
coalition  But  if  we  go  it  alone,  we  will  fail 
to  build  the  effective  trade  policv  we  seek. 
Bv  protecting  one  industry  we  will  open  up 
other  industries  to  retaliation 

1  am  committed  to  the  search  for  a  belter 
trade  policy  1  will  support  anv  efforts  to 
bring  one  about  I  regret  that  1  cannot  sup- 
port this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Textile  Cau 
cus.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  .Act.  I  think  it  is 
essential  to  help  save  the  jobs  of  the  more 
than  2  million  Americans  employed  in  the 
textile  industry. 

The  flow  of  textile  imports  has  had  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  manv  US  companies  and 
their  employees.  Already  in  19^5.  .-.lore 
than  66.000  textile/apparel  jobs  ha»e  been 
lost.  That  compares  to  46,000  lost  jobs  in 
all  of  1984.  Imports  now  control  50  percent 
of  the  U.S.  textile  market. 

The  .American  textile  industry  employs  10 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  workers  in 
this  country  But  the  growing  threat  from 
textile  imports  could  lead  to  the  collapse  of 
this  major  industry. 

Many  textile  plants  are  located  in  small 
towns  in  the  South.  We  have  a  great 
numbvr  of  textile  operations  in  my  State  of 
Mississippi  When  these  plants  go  out  of 
business  and  close  it  means  that  hundreds 
of  Mississippians  will  be  adverse!*  affected 
First  and  most  imptirtan;,  the  workers  lose 
their  paychecks  And  they  must  face  the 
reality  that  in  a  small  town  there  are  few 
alternatives  for  other  employment 

It  also  means  that   instead  of  colleciirtu 
income  taxes  and  sales  taxes,  the  Govern- 
ment must  provide  unemployment  eompen-y 
sation  and  other  assistance  to  families  w  h** 
would  rather  be  working  in  the  fariiTies 

B'li  in  addition  to  the  workers  others  in 
the  community  also  feel  the  negative  eco- 
nomic impact  of  a  plant  closure.  Groceries, 
department  stores,  appliance  stores— they 
all  suffer  hen  the  payroll  checks  are 
stopped. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  for  free  trade.  But 
some  of  our  competitors  have  engaged  in 
illegal  and  unfair  trading  practices  in  order 
to  gain  an  advantage  with  regard  to  the 
sale  of  textiles  in  this  country.  We  are  not 
asking  for  special  favors — we  only  want  a 
chance  to  compete  fairly. 
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Mr  BRILENSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
opp<in«-  H  R.  1562.  The  bill  in  protertionism, 
pure  and  itimple.  Its  iiupporters  claim  that 
it  is  not.  but  rather  an  effort  to  force  our 
trading  partners  to  live  up  to  their  end  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Agreementa. 

If  this  were  the  case,  why  has  the  textile 
industry  not  sought  relief  from  agencies  of 
the  I'.S.  Government  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  or  U.S.  Trade 
R«>prp»entative7 

ilarley  Davidson  Motorcycles  sought 
relief  in  1983  from  the  International  Trade 
Commission  by  filing  a  section  201  escape 
clause  suit  and  was  successful  in  persuad- 
ing the  President  to  establish  a  5-year 
series  of  tariff  rate  quotas.  .As  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times  just  last  Thursday, 
these  quotas  have  allowed  the  company  to 
greatly  improve  its  viability  and  competi- 
tiveness. 

Specialty  steel  producers  filed  a  301  peti- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
which  allow  the  President  to  take  "all  ap- 
propriate action"  against  foreign  govern- 
ment practices  that  are  inconsistent  with 
trade  agreements,  and  they  were  provided 
with  relief  in  1984.  the  form  of  a  combina- 
tion of  quotas  and  tariffs  for  5  years. 

But  the  textile  industry  has  chosen  not  to 
pursue  these  avenues  of  relief.  Instead,  it 
decided  to  importune  Congress  for  protec- 
tionist legislation.  Why  is  this?  The  textile 
industry  claims  that  it  has  not  availed  itself 
of  these  proven  remedies,  because  it  feels 
that  such  action  would  not  be  conducive  to 
its  cause.  It  is  right  for  one  very  good 
reason:  The  textile  industry  would  lose  big 
if  a  Government  agency  were  to  mount  an 
unfair  trade  practice  investigation. 

The  textile  industry  is  already  one  of  the 
most  protected  in  the  United  States.  Eighty 
percent  of  all  textile  and  apparel  imports 
are  restricted  in  some  manner  by  over  1.000 
negotiated  quotas  at  a  cost  of  almost  125 
billion  in  higher  prices  for  the  American 
consumer. 

In  addition,  the  textile  industry  is  hardly 
suffering  as  claimed  by  supporters  of  H.R. 
1562.  Textile  industry  real  GNP  increased 
from  $8.8  billion  in  1972  to  $11.5  billion  in 
1984.  a  30-percent  rise.  Profits  as  a  percent 
of  sales  have  increased  almost  50  percent 
since  1980.  Over  30.000  jobs  were  added  to 
the  textile  industry  in  the  year  1983  to  1984. 
And  from  1977  to  1984  productivity  growth 
in  the  textile  industry  averaged  5  percent 
annually.  These  statistics  come  from  the 
House  Report  on  H.R.  1562  and  from  The 
Textile  And  Apparel  Trade  Crisis,  done  for 
the  Fiber,  Fabric  and  .Apparel  Coalition  for 
Trade  by  the  law  Tirm  of  Dewey,  Ballan- 
tine,  Bushby,  Palmer  and  Wood.  Now,  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  also  claim  that  the  in- 
dustry and  textile  States  are  losing  jobs  in 
droves.  But  the  fact  is,  the  migor  textile 
States  of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  all  have  unemployment  rates 
at  or  below  the  national  level  (USA  7.2  per- 
cent. NC  5.6  percent.  SC  6.7  percent.  GA  7.3 
percent).  However.  H.R.  1562  will  result  in 
the  loss  of  jobs  in  the  other  47  States. 

The  study  by  Data  Resources.  Inc..  (DRII 
for  Burlington  Industries  that  has  provided 
the  foundation  for  H.R.   1562  is  seriously 


flawed,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBOI.  The  study  was  limit- 
ed to  the  positive  aspects  of  protectionism 
for  the  textile  industry;  it  ignored  increased 
prices,  lowered  purchasing  power,  foreign 
retaliation,  lessened  revenues  for  the  Treas- 
ury, loss  of  jobs  in  export  industries,  and  a 
reduced  market  for  U.S.  exports  at  a  time 
of  $150  billion  trade  deficiU.  DRI's  study 
warns  of  a  loss  of  over  I  million  textile  and 
related  industry  jobs.  But  it  neglects  to 
mention,  as  CBO  reports,  that  almost  all  of 
these  workers  would  eventually  find  other 
employment.  Of  this  DRI  study,  the  CBO 
concludes:  "Very  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  DRI's  central  finding  that  with- 
out further  restrictions  on  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports,  increases  in  output  and  em- 
ployment would  be  significantly  slowed.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  effects  of  trade  re- 
straints on  domestic  output  and  employ- 
ment would  be  small  and  perhaps  negative 
in  the  long  run." 

How  can  we  be  so  sure  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry will  utilize  the  benefits  from  this 
legislation  to  save  jobs  in  the  textile  indus- 
try? We  saved  jobs  in  the  steel  industry  at 
a  price  of  $114,000  per  position  in  increased 
costs  and  have  witnessed  companies  such 
as  United  States  Steel  laying  off  workers 
and  closing  plants  while  using  profits  to 
buy  Marathon  Oil.  Protecting  auto  jobs 
cost  us  $241,000  apiece  as  a  result  of  Japa- 
nese voluntary  restraint  agreements  and 
what  did  we  get:  GM  purchasing  Hughes 
Aircraft.  Chrysler  buying  (iulfstream  Aero- 
space Corp..  and  Ford  picking  up  an  insur- 
ance company.  There  are  no  provisions  in 
H.R.  1562  to  prevent  textile  companies 
from  doing  the  same,  so  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  Congress  will  not  once  again 
force  the  American  consumer  to  subsidize 
the  mergers  and  acquisitions  of  industries 
that  plead  poverty? 

What  will  be  the  global  effecU  of  H.R 
1562?  Will  debtor  nations  such  as  Brazil, 
the  Philippines.  Indonesia,  and  South 
Korea  be  able  to  service  their  obligations  to 
American  banks  with  the  United  States 
market  reduced— Brazil  will  lose  81  per- 
cent. Philippines  21  percent.  Indonesia  90 
percent,  and  South  Korea  35  percent  of  its 
United  States  market  share. 

Will  China.  Brazil,  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Taiwan  continue  to  buy  wheat 
and  corn  from  United  States  farmers,  or 
look  elsewhere  as  retaliation  against  H.R. 
1562? 

In  summary,  what  H.R.  1562  is  asking 
Congress  to  do  is  impose  upon  the  United 
States  billions  in  increased  annual  costs. 
spend  $140,000  for  each  job  that  may  or 
may  not  be  saved,  alienate  our  trading 
partners  and  allies,  exacerbate  the  interna- 
tional debt  crisis,  expose  our  exporting  in- 
dustries to  $5  billion  in  trade  barriers,  for- 
feit over  $2  billion  in  reduced  revenues 
from  textile  imports  in  the  next  5  years, 
and  suffer  a  net  loss  of  jobs  in  47  States  to 
protect  an  industry  that  registered  in- 
creases in  both  size  of  work  force  and 
profit  margin  as  recently  as  last  year. 

Let  the  textile  industry  seek  relief  in  ave- 
nues that  have  been  tried  and  tested. 
Almost  one-third  of  the  U.S.  industries  that 


have  petitioned  the  ITC  have  been  success- 
ful and  granted  mruninirful  relief.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  of  the  protectionist  relief 
granted  by  Congress  has  failed  to  benefit 
either  the  American  people  or  our  econo- 
my, and  there  is  no  rcHson  to  think  H.R. 
1562  will  be  an»  different. 

.Mr.  KIXt.AK  Mr  (  hairman.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  U.K.  l.'>62  The  Textile 
and  Trade  Enforcement  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion is  vital  both  to  the  Nation  and  mv 
home  Stale  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  issue  today. 

Our  present  trade  imbalance  threatens  to 
seriously  damage  the  industrial  base  of  the 
U.S.  economy  and  is  of  special  concern  to 
those  of  us  in  older  industrial  States,  such 
as  Pennsylvania.  Since  1981.  the  trade  defi- 
cit has  increased  fivefold  to  the  point  that 
in  1985  it  is  predicted  to  exceed  a  record 
$150  billion.  So  far  thousands  of  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs,  and  the  agricultural 
sector  has  been  thrown  into  Its  sharpest 
nosedive  since  the  Great  Depression.  There 
can  be  no  long-term  prosperity  and  stabili- 
ty for  any  segment  of  the  economy  if  our 
basic  industries  are  simply  allowed  to  de- 
cline and  erode. 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  complex 
reasons  for  our  trade  problem — including 
budget  deficits,  high  real  interest  rates,  and 
an  overvalued  dollar — but  that  does  not 
mean  there  are  no  solutions.  Failing  to 
take  any  action  affirms  what  many  have 
suspected:  That  the  United  States  has  no 
trade  policy  at  all.  I  believe  in  managed 
trade — in  a  concerted  strategy  to  improve 
competitivenesH  and  In  coordinated  policies 
to  address  marketplace  realities.  In  manag- 
ing trade,  when  unfair  trade  practices,  sub- 
sidized industries,  and  the  dumping  of  for- 
eign products  threaten  .American  jobs  and 
Industry,  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  protect 
ourselves  through  the  application  of  care- 
fully chosen  restrictions  In  imports. 

In  the  textile  and  garment  industries,  the 
case  for  action  is  clear.  The  surge  of  for- 
eign imports  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more 
than  12.000  jobs  In  Pennsylvania  during 
1984  alone!  Nationally,  imports  now  ac- 
count for  52  percent  of  the  market  even 
though  the  American  textile  and  garment 
industries  are  among  the  most  productive 
in  the  world. 

Foreign  manufacturer*  »h(>  dump  goods 
Into  the  United  States  and  pay  Incredibly 
low  wages  are  simplv  unfairly  undercutting 
.America's  competilive  position.  Vet  the 
Keagan  administration  refuses  to  enforce 
the  existing  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement 
[MFA]  and  threatens  to  veto  this  bill.  Inac- 
tion will  not  onl>  rexult  in  the  loss  of  many 
more  jobs,  but  will  eliminate  domestic  com- 
petition— a  consequence  »hirh  »ill  ulti- 
mately hurt  .American  nmsumers  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  mt  colleagues  to 
join  me  m  support  todav  of  H  K  l.S(i2  and 
in  continuing  our  efforts  in  the  future  to 
preserve  existing  .American  jobs  and  put 
the  unemployed  back  to  work 

Mr.  RAH.AI.L  Mr  Chairman,  while  I 
Intend  to  vote  for  H  R  \h&i.  the  Textile 
and  Trade  Enforcement  .Act.  I  would  like  to 


indicate  my  concern  that  this  legislation 
comes  before  us  today  with  a  closed  rule, 
thereby  preventing  any  amendment,  and. 
that  this  legislation  deals  with  only  one 
commodity  which  allhouKh  deserving  of 
the  protections  set  forth  in  the  bill,  is  not 
the  only  trade  measure  before  the  (  ommit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  .Means  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

I  have  a  concern  for  the  energy  security 
of  this  Nation.  However,  today,  the  United 
Sutes  finds  itself  in  the  awkward  position 
of  importing  coal. 

In  my  view,  it  is  a  paradox  that  a  coal- 
rich  America  is  still  struggling  for  energy 
independence. 

It  is  shameful  that  a  coal-rich  America  is 
home  to  such  high  levels  of  coalfield  unem- 
ployment. 

And.  it  is  ironic  that  a  coal-rich  America 
finds  itself  importing  coal. 

The  future  prosperity  of  many  coal  re- 
gions of  this  Nation  depends  largely  on  the 
burgeoning  steam  coal  markets  of  the 
South. 

Indeed,  according  to  estimates  made  by 
the  Energy  Information  Administration. 
65.490  megawatts  of  new  coal-fired  utility 
capacity  will  come  on  line  nationwide  by 
1990.  Out  of  this  amount,  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. F^ast  South  Central,  and  West  South 
Central  States  account  for  41.267 
megawatts— 63  percent  of  the  estimated 
new  demand  for  utility  steam  coal. 

Yet.  it  is  in  many  of  these  very  States 
that  we  find  a  growing  interest  in  imported 
coal.  The  Gulf  States  especially,  readily  ac- 
cessible by  water  borne  commerce,  make 
for  tempting  prey  for  foreign  coal  produc- 
ers. 

We  face  a  number  of  issues  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter.  In  my  view,  none 
outweigh  the  potential  impact  coal  imports 
may  have  on  the  economy  and  employment 
sitiiation  of  the  Appalachian  and  other 
coal-producing  regions. 

Already  faced  with  high  r^tes  of  mine  in- 
juries and  fatalities,  the  crippling  effects  of 
black  lung  disease  and  slumping  coal 
demand,  our  domestic  coal  labor  force  can 
ill  afford  to  see  iu  future  stolen  by  in- 
creased coal  imports. 

The  coal  industry,  laboring  under  strin- 
gent environmental,  health  and  safety 
standards,  high  transportation  costs,  and 
the  prospect  of  even  greater  transporUtion 
costs  in  the  future,  can  hardly  stand  idle  as 
foreign  coal  producers  race  to  meet  new 
electric  generating  capacity. 

Other  industries  have  watched  their  do- 
mestic markets  fall  to  imports.  Often,  these 
imports  have  a  great  competitive  advantage 
due  to  the  policies  of  their  governments. 
Twenty  years  hence,  sectors  of  the  U.S.  coal 
Industry  may  find  themselves  in  the  same 
predicament  as  is  the  domestic  copper  in- 
dustry today— beseiged  by  imports  and  on 
the  verge  of  collapse. 

In  light  of  this  situation,  1  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  1905,  the  Coal  Trade  Equaliza- 
tion Act  of  1985,  which  seeks  to  impose  an 
JS  per  ton  duty  on  imported  coal. 

It  must  be  noted  thpt  currently,  no  duty 
whatsoever  is  collected  on  coal  imports. 


Mr  Chairman  it  is  my  hope  that  legisla- 
tion such  as  UK.  1905  will  be  given  the 
same  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  as  Is  being  given  to  H.R. 
1562. 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for- 


tuitous that  this  week  <  ongress  is  debating 
the  two  most  serious  problems  farm);  this 
Nation  the  outrageous  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit and  the  record  trade  imbalance  It  is  al- 
together appropriate  thai  »e  are  debating 
these  t»<i  Items  simulLaneousl>  because 
they  are  inherent!)  related  'n  each  other 
^  It  Is  not  by  coincidenre  that  we  have  two 
record  deficits  We  cannot  continue  to 
practice  bloated  fiscal  spending  policies 
without  paNinit  the  price  of  those  policies — 
an  overvalued  dollar 

Both  the  expert*  and  the  general  public 
agree  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  our 
trade  woes  is  the  overvalued  dollar.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  overvalued  dollar 
is  the  stiiKgennK  $200  billion  Federal 
budget  deficit  In  other  words,  one  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  our  trade  deficit  Is 
our  inability  to  cope  with  huge  budget  defi- 
cits. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Fnforcement 
Act  of  1985  is  the  fin.t  round  in  the  volley 
of  the  protectionist  legislation  which  seeks 
to  protect  our  American  industries  and 
reduce  our  trade  Imbalance  These  are 
worthwhile  goals  Hut  these  measures,  even 
if  enacted  with  full  power  and  enforcement 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a  Band-Aid  on 
the  hemorrhagtnu  trade  deficit 

This  situation  calls  for  stiffer  medicine 
Deficit  reduction  is  the  only  cure.  So  let  us 
stop    deluding    ourselves.    And    let    us    act 
promptl>    and    responsibly    to    reduce   our 
staggering  budget  deficits. 

Mr  K»K1»  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H  R  1562.  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  F;nforcement  Act. 
This  much-needed  legislation  will  assist  an 
industry  that  is  currentl>  being  devasUled 
by  imporU.  During  the  past  4  >ears.  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  .American  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  textile  and  ap 
parel  industries. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  (ongress  to  act 
to  stem  the  hemorrhage  of  American  man- 
ufacturing jobs  overseas.  Smre  the  first  of 
this  year,  over  210.000  American  manufac- 
turing jobs  have  been  lost.  Since  1979.  the 
number  of  lost  industrial  jobs  totals  1..t 
million.  Correspondingly,  the  trade  deficit 
has  skyrocketed  from  $36  billion  In  1983  to 
$123  billion  last  year  It  is  estimated  that 
this  year's  deficit  will  approach  $150  bil- 
lion. I  only  wish  that  the  (ongress  was 
considering  today  broader  trade  legislation 
that  would  assist  all  segments  of  American 
industry. 

In  the  absence  of  an  effective  administra- 
tive trade  policy,  the  t  ongress  must  step  in 
to  fill  this  void.  Although  the  administra 
tion  has  belatedly  announced  a  program 
designed  to  reduce  the  mammoth  trade  def- 
icit, this  program  is  too  little,  too  late 

Even  though  the  American  auto  and  steel 
industries  and  the  impact  of  Imports  on 
these  industries  are  my  primary  concern 
and  top  priority,  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries   desperately    need    assistance.   The 


Congress  must  not  turn  its  bark  on  Ameri- 
can workers,  regardless  of  the  industry  In 
which  they  are  employed  The  textile  indus- 
try currently  employs  10  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  workers  In  the  United 
Stales  If  we  do  not  act  immediately  to  pre- 
serve this  industr>.  these  jobs  will  likewise 
be  threatened  b>   imports 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  largeiefl  the 
U.S.  industr>  and  dum[>ed  their  produru 
(in  the  American  market  In  addition,  we 
simpl>  cannot  eipecl  American  workers  to 
compete  against  workers  who  earn  less 
than  a  quarter  an  hour  The  existing 
system  of  quotas  has  proven  to  be  inad- 
equate in  protecting  the  American  industry. 
H.R-  1562  will  protect  this  indusln  and 
remedv  unfair  textile  trading  practices  by 
imposing  an  effective  and  enforceable 
quota  on  textile  imports 

1  urge  mv  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman  1  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  H  R.  1562.  the 
Textile  and  Trade  Knforcemeni  Act  of  1985. 
It  is  rertainlv  true  that  the  national  trade 
deficil.  having  risen  to  an  unprecedented 
level  of  $123  billion,  represents  a  legitimate 
cause  for  concern  and  action  However, 
this  bill,  the  first  in  what  appears  to  be  an 
oncoming  fiood  of  protectionist  legislation 
moving  through  (ongress.  takes  a  narrow 
and  shortsighted  approach  to  our  trade 
problem  If  enacted.  H  R.  1562  will  exact  » 
heavv  price  on  our  economv  one  that  will 
be  paid  through  increased  consumer  prices 
and  through  reduced  I  >  exports,  particu- 
larly in  agrirulture,  while  it  will  not  fully 
resolve  the  textile  employment  situation  at 
which  it  IS  aimed 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  of  interde- 
pendence in  the  world  economv  and  it>  im- 
plications for  our  own  actions  Withdrawal 
by  the  United  Sutes  into  selective  protec- 
tionism represents  an  abdication  of  our  re- 
gponsibilitles  under  the  (.ATI  and  in  case 
of  this  legislation,  under  the  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement  IMFAl  Indeniably.  the  sub- 
sidies and  nontariff  barriers  employed  by 
some  member  nation*  and  the  tactics  used 
to  elude  the  impon  controls  of  the  MFA 
have  progressivelv  chipped  a»8>  at  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  trade  agreements  Never- 
theless, it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  trading 
partners  as  v»ell  to  strengthen  our  multi- 
lateral agreements  rather  than  abandon 
them.  It  is  useful  Mr  Chairman  to  recall 
that  our  multilateral  trading  relationships 
followed  from  the  lesson  learned  in  1930.  in 
the  wake  of  the  Smo<it-Hawle.v  Act— that 
protectionism  leads  to  trade  wars,  currency 
distortions,  and  ultimatel.v  a  collapse  of  the 
world  trading  svstem  This  is  a  lesson  we 
ought  not  to  learn  twice 

A  protectionist  approach  to  trade.  I  be- 
lieve, will  not  onlv  harm  our  relations  with 
other  nation:.,  many  of  whom  are  impor- 
tant to  us  strategicallv  as  well  as  economi- 
cally, but  will  place  new  burdens  on  Ameri- 
can consumers  on  American  export-orient- 
ed businesses,  and  ultimatel.v,  on  the  Amer- 
ican trade  imbalance.  The  legislation 
before  us  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is 
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Mtimated,  for  example,  that  the  redurtionn 
in  importj)  required  by  thin  bill  will  reitult 
in  at  least  a  10  percent  increase  in  clothing 
price*.  This  means  an  added  cost  to  con- 
sumers of  $14  billion  per  year,  a  burden 
which  will  fall  hardest  on  the  poor.  Al- 
ready, the  textile  industry  is  the  most  pro- 
tected of  all  L'.S.  industries,  with  tariffs 
averaicinfc  four  times  those  for  all  other  in- 
dustries and  inflating  consumer  costs  by 
$4.4  billion. 

The  impact  of  H.R.  1562  on  American  in- 
dustries and  agriculture  is  even  more  star- 
tling. According  to  the  International  Busi- 
ness Research  Corp.  study,  at  best,  this  leg- 
islation would  save  36.000  jobs  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  while  38.000  jobs  would  be  lost 
in  the  retail  business  alone,  a  net  loss  of 
22,000  jobs.  And  while  the  gains  in  employ- 
ment will  be  absorbed  by  the  three  migor 
textile  States,  net  losses  will  be  felt  in  all  47 
remaining  States:  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia, with  its  strong  retail  industry,  could 
lose  more  jobs  than  any  other  State— over 
7,000.  Beyond  the  retail  industry,  the  costs 
of  reducing  imports  will  fall  as  well  on 
shippers,  port  workers,  importers,  warehou- 
semen, many  textile  manufacturers,  bank- 
ers, clerks,  and  customs  brokers.  One  small 
pebble  of  protectionist  policy  such  as  H.R. 
1562  proposes  may  seem  harmless  on  its 
own.  but  its  ripple  effects  throughout  the 
economy  will  be  almost  endless. 

One  of  the  serious  repercussions  we  must 
expect  from  H.R.  1562  is  retaliation  against 
our  exports  from  those  nations  most  se- 
verely hurt  by  the  bill.  I'.S.  exports  to  the 
12  m^or  textile  suppliers  targeted  by  the 
bill  totoled  more  than  $33  billion  in  1984, 
of  which  $5.1  billion  was  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports— a  large  and  vulnerable  target.  It  is 
particularly  ironic  that  Congress  should 
begin  consideration  of  this  measure  imme- 
diately after  completing  work  on  the  com- 
plex and  controversial  farm  bill.  After 
spending  months  in  committee  and  over  a 
week  on  the  floor  devising  programs  to 
support  farm  income  and  promote  agricul- 
tural exports,  we  now  turn  around  and  con- 
sider erecting  severe  new  import  barriers 
that  will  almost  certainly  bring  harHh  retal- 
iation against  American  agriculture,  leav- 
ing farmers  with  even  greater  surpluses,  de- 
pressed prices,  and  an  even  more  critical 
need  for  budget-expanding  relief  programs. 
Does  it  make  any  sense  to  approve  $141  bil- 
lion in  taxpayer  dollars  for  farm  support 
programs  1  week  and  invite  trade  retalia- 
tion against  our  vitally  important  farm  ex- 
ports the  next? 

This  is  not  mere  pessimistic  specula- 
tion— the  precedent  for  retaliation  in  agri- 
culture has  already  been  set.  In  1983,  the 
United  States  imposed  unilateral  restraints^ 
on  Chinese  textile  imports,  with  the  resuH 
that  the  Chinese  boycotted  United  States 
cotton,  soybeans,  and  synthetic  fibers,  and 
cut  purchases  of  I'nited  States  grain  in 
half.  American  farmers  lost  $500  million. 
L'nder  this  bill,  China's  exports  of  textiles 
will  be  cut  by  59  percent,  surely  a  sufficient 
blow  to  again  bring  on  retaliation.  It  can 
be  argued  that  the  other  victims  of  this  bill 
such  as  Indonesia,  whose  export  will  be  re- 
duced   by    81    percent;    Brazil.   80    percent: 


Thailand.  64  percent:  and  Taiwan,  47  per- 
cent: are  not  as  powerful  as  China  and  are 
therefore  less  able  to  consciously  repudiate 
the  I'nited  States.  Nevertheless,  these  na- 
tions will  be  forced  to  reduce  their  exports 
by  economic  necessity  as  their  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  plunge. 

Clearly,  the  concrete  economic  costs  of 
H.R.  1562  are  subsUntial  and  will  be  felt 
across  the  Nation.  And  what  will  we  gain 
for  the  price?  Because  the  bill  exempts 
Canada  and  the  European  Community 
from  its  restrictions,  it  is  likely  that  the 
flow  of  imports  will  continue  unabated, 
merely  shifting  in  origin  from  the  .Asian 
nations  to  Europe  and  Canada.  Already 
textile  imports  from  these  two  areas  are  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  rate  than  those  from 
the  Pacific  rim.  Furthermore,  the  bill  does 
nothing  to  protect  the  textile  industry  from 
the  job  losses  that  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  result  from  technological  innova- 
tion and  increased  productivity.  Finally. 
H.R.  1562  does  nothing  to  correct  the 
deeper  causes  of  our  trade  imbalance,  fac- 
tors such  as  the  overvalued  dollar  and  the 
need  for  a  new  round  of  multilateral  nego- 
tiations on  trading  practices. 

Instead.  .Mr.  Chairman,  by  invoking  a 
protectionist  solution  of  our  own.  the  bill 
before  us  makes  further  negotiation  on 
unfair  trading  practices  virtually  impossi- 
ble. If  enacted.  H.R.  1562  would  violate  38 
bilateral  trade  agreements  and  would  abdi- 
cate our  commitment  to  the  .Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement.  If  we  are  to  truly  resolve  the 
underlying  causes  of  our  serious  trade  imb- 
lance.  we  must  not  abandon  the  process  of 
multilateral  cooperation  and  discipline: 
rather  we  should  strengthen  it.  A  long-term 
approach  must  both  enforce  fair  trade 
rules  and  continue  to  expand  our  exports 
but.  as  our  new  committed  I'.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. Clayton  Veutter  recently  noted, 
he  cannot  "make  the  case  for  opening  de- 
veloping country  markets,  our  m^or  po- 
tential growth  area,  if  we  pursue  the  unilat- 
eral approach  of  this  bill." 

This  bill  may  serve  to  vent  frustration 
over  our  expanding  trade  deficit  but  it  does 
nothing  to  solve  the  problems  that  pro- 
duced it  and  will,  in  fact,  only  make  our 
trade  situation  worse.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  beyond  the  public  relations  appeal 
of  H.R.  1562,  to  consider  its  real  costs  to 
the  consumer,  to  American  export-oriented 
businesses,  and  to  the  world  trading 
system,  and  to  join  me  in  opposing  this  bill. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  rise  today  in 
opposition  to  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  plight  of  the  textile  indus- 
try, in  this  country.  Various  industries  and 
regions  have  become  victims  of  the  eco- 
monic  conditions  that  exist  today.  Those 
economic  conditions  have  victimized  vari- 
ous industries  in  my  own  district.  No  one 
among  us  wants  to  see  any  more  harm 
done  to  those  whose  careers  and  financial 
wherewithal  are  in  these  industries. 

We  here  in  Congress  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  serving  the  greater 
good  of  this  country.  We  must  stand   for 


policies  that  will  benefit  the  I'nited  States 
now  and  in  its  economic  future.  We  cannot 
rush  to  implemenj  a  trade  policy  that  pro- 
vides such  a  grave  disservice  to  the  entire 
Nation.  .411  facets  of  our  domestic  economy 
are  intertwined  and  when  we  seek  lo  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  one  industry,  we 
cannot  help  but  send  shock  waves  through- 
out the  entire  economy  as  well  as  through- 
out the  entire  world  marketplace. 

Presently,  we  are  demanding  of  our  trade 
negotiators  a  better  deal  for  American  ex- 
porters in  foreign  markets.  We  are  sending 
a  message  that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
closed  markets  and  persistently  unfair 
trade  practices.  How  then  do  we  explain  to 
our  trading  partners  that  when  the  chips 
are  down,  the  I'nited  States  will  abrogate 
treaties  such  as  the  .Milti-fiber  Agreements 
which  governs  international  textile  and  ap- 
parel trade  and  unilaterally  adopt  rigid 
import  barriers  that  rival  their  own.  What 
happens  to  our  credibility  if  we  adopt  the 
very  tactics  that  we  have  decried  through- 
out the  world? 

It  is  our  overall  objective  to  reduce  the 
trade  deficit  and  to  regain  our  rightful 
place  in  the  world  marketplace.  Selecting  a 
single  industry  for  protection  doesn't  carry 
us  any  closer  to  that  objective.  It  does  just 
the  reverse.  By  choking  off  textile  imports, 
we  would  deny  m^or  trading  partners 
access  to  foreign  exchange.  We  would  be 
sending  them  elsewhere  not  only  to  sell 
their  goods,  but  to  make  their  purchases 
and  to  carry  on  benefical  trade  relations. 
The  way  to  improve  our  trade  posture  is 
certainly  not  to  insulate  ourselves  from  full 
interaction  in  world  commerce.  Erecting 
barriers  today  starts  us  on  that  slow  and 
insidious  process  that  ultimately  will 
harden  our  trade  partners  in  anti-Ameri- 
canism and  do  our  country's  economy  an 
injustice. 

I  recognize  that  we  need  concrete  solu- 
tions to  our  trade  problems.  I  know  how 
dangerous  the  persistent  trade  imbalance  is 
to  this  country  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
easy  solutions  are  not  readily  available. 
The  economic  policies  of  the  last  5  years  do 
not  permi'  this. 

But  I  cannot  agree  that  this  feeling  of  de- 
spair is  any  justification  for  passing  legis- 
lation that  will  be  symbolically  comforting, 
but  is  nonetheless  imprudent  and  sadly 
misguided.  Fifteen  years  from  now.  I  do 
not  want  Americans  to  look  back  as  they 
did  15  years  after  SmtKtt-Hawley  was 
passed,  and  say  that  our  leaders  did  us  a 
disservice  by  passing  that  protectionist 
piece  of  legislation.  Today,  I  genuinely  be- 
lieve that  the  I'nited  States  will  suffer  a 
worse  economic  fate  than  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  today. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Textile  and  .Appar- 
el Trade  Enforcement  .Act  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  If  en- 
acted, it  would  reverse  the  frightening  dete- 
rioration of  one  of  America's  m^or  indus- 
tries. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Ways  and  .Means  Commit- 


tee has  reported  it  to  the  floor.  The  facts 
are  undisputed:  Between  1980  and  1984  the 
value  of  textile  and  apparel  imports  more 
than  doubled  although  domestic  consump- 
tion increased  by  only  28  percent.  In  19H4 
the  trade  deficit  in  textile  and  apparel 
pr<»ductN  was  almost  $15  billion,  or  12  per- 
cent of  our  total  trade  deficit.  These  eco- 
nomic figures  translate  into  human  misery 
to  the  tune  of  some  300.000  lost  jobs. 

Industrial  Darwinists  argue  that  we 
should  simply  let  our  textile  industry  die. 
They  say  this  in  spite  of  the  1.8  million  in- 
dividuals, most  of  them  female  and  many 
of  them  minorities,  still  employed  by  textile 
companies.  Industrial  Darwinism  is  fine, 
they  say.  if  one  will  just  take  the  long  view: 
In  two  or  three  decades  the  American  econ- 
omy will  undoubtedly  come  up  with  a  new 
industry  to  replace  these  2  million  lost 
jobs.  That's  all  well  and  good,  but  I,  for 
one,  am  just  a  little  concerned  about  what 
these  2  million  people  are  going  to  do  while 
waiting  for  Adam  Smith's  invisible  hand  lo 
take  care  of  them. 

Industrial  Darwinists  also  deny  the  need 
for  an  integrated  national  economy.  They 
do  not  recognized  that  we  cannot  sacrifice 
one  sector  of  our  economy — the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  steel  industry,  the  glass  indus- 
try— without  serious  ramifications  to  the 
fabric  of  our  entire  economy. 

So.  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  am  awfully 
pleased  the  House  will  finally  get  the  op- 
portunity to  pass  it  today,  but  it  does  em- 
phasize my  frustration  with  our  overall 
trade  policy.  If  this  bill  were  enacted  it 
would  address  the  trade  problems  of  one 
important  sector  of  our  Industrial  econo- 
my, but  it  does  nothing  foj^  the  other  sec- 
tors, such  as  the  steel  industry,  suffering 
from  similar  problems.  If  we  decide  it  is 
good  congressional  policy  to  allow  the  full 
House  to  vote  on  the  textile  bill  why  do  we 
deny  the  same  option  for  a  steel  bill?  If  the 
Congress  decides  it  is  good  public  policy  to 
enact  the  textile  bill,  why  is  it  not  good 
public  policy  to  enact  a  steel  bill?  Or  a  coal 
bill,  or  an  auto  bill? 

The  President,  of  course,  threatens  to 
veto  this  legislation.  Those  of  us  fighting 
for  .American  jobs  are  caught  in  somewhat 
of  a  catch-22  situation  with  this  adminis- 
tration's policies.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ad- 
ministration argues  that  our  trade  woes 
result  from  an  overvalued  dollar  which  in 
turn  is  caused  by  our  unprecedented  F'eder- 
al  budget  deficits.  OK.  fine.  Several  months 
ago  this  administration  once  again  torpe- 
doed congressional  efforts  to  put  together  a 
real  deficit  reduction  plan.  Stymied  in  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit  through 
fiscal  action,  we  adopt  the  more  direct  ap- 
proach of  reforming  our  trade  laws.  Now 
the  President  tells  us  he  will  oppose  that 
effort  as  well.  What  are  we  left  to  do.  Mr. 
President? 

The  evolution  of  this  administration's — 
quote,  unquote— trade  policy  has  been 
rather  interesting.  Last  year  the  fair  trade 
in  steel  bill  progressed  almost  as  fur  as  the 
textile  bill  has  come  this  year.  Seeing  the 
writing  on  the  wall  last  year,  the  President 
announced  his  policy  of  negotiating  volun- 
tary steel  import  agreements.  The  bottom 


line  Is  thai  h«'  did  ai^  little  a*^  he  thought  he 
could  gel  a»a>  »ilh  p<)lil;call.\ 

This  year,  a^  ihe  textile  bill  moves 
through  Congress,  there  is  more  and  more 
concern  on  (  apitnl  Hill  and  Ihrnughout  the 
counlr>  about  lh<-  dangeri-  of  nur  trade  sit- 
uation generall>  Airain.  Heeing  Ihf  writing 
on  thf  wall,  the  l'r>'sidenl  announces  his 
new  iradf  program  H »■  art-  finall)  K"inK  lo 
get  tough  on  foreiKn  trade,  he  savs,  vet  his 
trade  policy  does  not  offer  the  help  our  in- 
dustries need.  .Again  he  has  done  as  little  as 
he  thinks  he  can  get  away  with  polilirally. 
.Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  what  this  ad- 
ministration offers  our  .American  indus- 
tries is  not  a  trade  policy:  It  is  a  political 
damage  control  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  it  and  to  vote  for  real 
trade  reform. 

Thank  you. 

Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  1562.  My  grave 
concerns  about  trade  issues  arise  out  of 
seeing  the  vitality  of  many  of  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico's  major  industries 
sapped  by  unfair  forpijrn  trade  practices. 
Our  copper,  uranium,  natural  jtas.  and  coal 
industries  have  all  suffered  from  foreign 
barriers  to  U.S.  exports  foreign  govern- 
ment Huh-idization.  and  "dumpinn  '  W  hat 
is  happening  in  New  Mexico  is  happening 
all  over  the  country.  The  textile  and  appar- 
el industry  is  no  exception. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  American  workers  in  this  industry 
have  lost  their  jobs.  If  we  do  not  act,  2  mil- 
lion more  jobs  will  be  lost  by  1990.  These 
lost  jobs  translate  into  the  erosion  of  the 
economic  bases  of  our  communities — whic.S 
in  turn  means  higher  dovernment  costs  for 
unemployment  and  welfare  These  indus. 
tries  are  major  emplo\er>-  of  women  and 
minorities — only  half  of  the  v»iirkers  have 
completed  high  school  and  a  hijth  percent- 
age are  non-English  spt-akm);  The>  do  not 
have  the  kinds  of  skills  which  can  be  easily 
transferred  to  other  jobs.  A  flood  of  foreign 
imports  is  destroying  jobs,  job  opportuni- 
ties, and  ultimately  the  industry  itself  The 
textile  and  apparel  industry  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  major  industries — it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  die. 

1  am  very  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make  ends  meet  for  many  of  the  people  in 
this  country.  I  am  also  very  concerned 
about  the  health  of  our  economy — we  must 
take  steps  to  guarantee  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican jobs.  Through  the  preservation  of 
American  jobs  and  industries,  all  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country  will  benefit.  For 
this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleairues  to  sup- 
port with  their  votes.  H.R.  1562.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
Many  Members  today  have  discussed  the 
dangers  of  protectionism  and  the  harmful 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  L'.S.  economy. 
There  should  be  no  question  about  the  neg- 
ative impact  protectionism  will  have  for 
our  own  exports  because  of  the  retaliation 
we  would  face  from  our  trading  competi- 
tors overseas.  But.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  also  at  the  effect  protec- 
tionist legislation  would  have  on  our 
friends  and  allies  who  are  trying  to  rescue 


themselves  from  being  swamped  by  debt. 
Singapore  Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
stated  it  eloquenl!)  vesierday. 

This  legislation  singles  out  Brazil  and 
Mexico  among  the  12  nations  for  which 
special  Imptirl  levels  must  be  established. 
Those  two  nations  account  for  the  highest 
foreign  debt  levels  of  any  nations  in  the 
world  Combined,  their  foreign  debt 
amounts  to  more  than  $200  billion.  Experts 
studying  the  problem  of  foreign  debt  in  de- 
veloping countries  urge  these  nations  to 
stimulate  exports  in  order  to  increa.se  their 
trade  surplus,  which  can  then  be  used  to 
help  pay  off  the  debt. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  telling  these  na- 
tions to  increase  their  exports,  and  on  the 
other,  with  legislation  like  the  textile  meas- 
ure before  us.  we  are  putting  barriers  in 
the  way  of  their  recovery. 

No  one  should  feel  smug  or  complacent 
that  if  countries  like  Brazil  or  Mexcio  fail 
to  pay  off  their  debt,  we  in  the  I'nited 
Slates  wouldn't  be  affected.  .American 
banks  ^re  extended  with  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  loans  owed  by  these  developing 
nations.  Defaulting  on  those  loans  would 
create  a  financial  disaster  in  the  United 
States  unparalleled  in  our  memory. 

,A  nation  having  a  trade  surplus  with  the 
Lnited  States  is  not  sufficient  cause  to  re- 
taliate with  protectionist  measures.  It  is  re- 
p<ined  Brazil  currentiv  has  a  $5.6  billion 
trade  -urplus  with  the  Inited  Slates.  Some 
argue  that  should  be  changed  in  order  lo 
have  a  more  equitable  trading  relationship 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Brazil, 
which  would  also  help  to  reduce  America's 
serious  trade  deficit.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is;  The  United  States  would  be  in 
worse  economic  shape  if  Brazil  does  not 
pa>  off  its  foreign  debt,  and  to  do  that. 
Brazil  needs  an  $11  billion  trade  surplus 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt.  That 
doesn't  even  touch  the  principal. 

I  am  also  confident  that  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern  about  the  great  tragedy 
of  the  earthquake  that  struck  Mexico  3 
weeks  ago.  Under  the  desperate  economic 
problems  that  nation  faces,  we  must  not 
proceed  with  crippling  legislation  like  this 
that  would  only  complicate  further  Mexi- 
co's efforts  to  recover  and  to  revitalize  its 
economy. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  reject  the  quick 
fix.  the  apparently  easy  solution  of  slap- 
ping on  a  tariff  to  help  improve  America's 
trade  balance  and  to  protect  hard-pressed 
industry.  Such  an  approach  only  means 
disaster  in  the  long  run.  We  must  not  con- 
demn the  United  Slates  to  financial  ruin  by 
pa.ismg  measures  that  will  promote  tr^de 
retaliation,  international  bankruptcy,  and 
our  own  economic  demise.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  measure. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1562.  If  the  subject  we 
are  discussing  today  concerned  the  Import 
of  arms  and  weapons,  instead  of  shirts  and 
fabric,  the  merits  of  this  bill  would  not  be 
under  debate.  If  our  Arms  Control  .Agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets  were  as  porous  as 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  [MF.A).  this 
Chamber  would  hear  few  arguments  about 
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maintaininx  the  fianctity  of  our  interna- 
tional a((Teeinent«.  But  we  are  not  Ulking 
about  the  threat  to  our  defense  industry. 
We  are  discussing  the  fate  of  this  Nation's 
ability  to  clothe  itself  and  the  future  of  the 
largest  part  of  our  national  manufacturinK 
sector:  The  textile  and  apparel  industry. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  ennaice  in  an  ad- 
jectival battie  between  fair  trade  versus 
free  trade.  Most  Members  are  aware  of  the 
problems  of  manafrinK  trade  under  the 
MFA.  and  most  of  us  realize  that  the 
United  States  is  often  a  victim  of  unfair 
foreign  trading  practices.  But  the  one  area 
that  has  drawn  little  attention  is  the  nature 
and  extent  of  textile  trade  fraud  perpetrat- 
ed by  importers  and  exporter  countries. 

An  internal  U.S.  Customs  Service  report 
prepared  in  September  1983  concluded: 
"Widespread  conspiracies  exist  to  circum- 
vent quota  and  import  requirements."  In 
another  internal  document,  the  Customs 
Service  slates  it  has  "identined  textile  im- 
ports as  an  area>»of  consistent  and  persist- 
ent fraudulent  abuse  of  quoU  and  duty 
rates." 

Unfortunately,  our  friends  in  Pacific 
Basin  countries  are  sources  of  fraudulent 
exports  to  the  United  States  because  of  un- 
scrupulous practices  of  some  Third  World 
countries— countries  we  want  to  help  the 
most— textile  and  apparel  fraud  has 
reached  unacceptable  proportions.  Exam- 
ples of  trade  fraud  perpetrated  on  the 
United  States  include: 

Transshipment  schemes  where  products 
made  in  one  country  are  falsely  marked 
"as  to  country  of  origin"  and  shipped  to 
another,  which  has  a  liberal  quoU  or  no 
quota  restrictions.  The  merchandise  is 
made  to  appear  that  it  was  produced  in  the 
intermediary  country. 

FalisHcation  of  product  classification 
and  decription  which  allows  importers  to 
evade  quota  restrictions  on  different  jyod- 
uct  categories. 

False  declarations  of  quantities  and 
weights.  These  practices  violate  quota  and 
visa  restrictions  because  they  misrepresent 
the  actual  amount  imported  and  reported 
under  bilateral  agreements.  As  a  result, 
greater  quantities  of  goods  are  imported  to 
the  United  States  than  agreed  upon. 

These  are  just  three  examples  of  trade 
fraud  which  violate  our  laws  and  under- 
mine an  honest  world  trading  system  that 
could  collapse  under  the  weight  of  wide- 
spread fraud  and  mounting  mistrust. 

The  burden  of  trade  law  enforcement  is 
with  our  Government,  and  it  has  neglected 
its  duties.  Likewise,  the  responsibility  of 
honoring  our  trade  agreements  is  on  the 
miOor  exporting  countries  and.  they.  loo. 
have  failed  to  live  up  to  their  obligations. 
as  have  their  export  companies  and  asso- 
ciations. 

Even  though  this  Congress  has  taken 
action  to  increase  the  number  of  Customs 
Service  inspectors  and  imp«irt  specialists.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  the  additional  re- 
sources assigned  to  this  area  will  do  more 
than  just  scratch  the  surface.  Little  evi- 
dence exists  that  governments  of  foreign 
suppliers  will  crack  down  on  fraudulent 
trade  practices  targeted  at  this  country. 


The  Customs  Service  conservatively  esti- 
mates that  150  million  dollars'  worth  of 
textile  and  apparel  articles  were  illegally 
imported  in  1983.  It  projecU  a  'i.Vpercent 
increase  by  1990.  toteling  l-SfiS  million.  The 
dollar  amounts  may  seem  small,  but  all  we 
have  are  estimates  and  they  are  very  con- 
servative figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Jenkins  bill  will  make 
it  easier  to  hold  countries  to  their  bilateral 
obligations,  monitor  import  growth  limits 
on  textiles  and  apparels,  and  still  assure 
market  access  for  exporting  countries  at 
levels  consistent  with  MFA. 

Those  countries  advocating  the  defeat  of 
this  bill  do  so  because  other  industrial  na- 
tions have  strict  limited  market  accessibil- 
ity. For  example.  2  months  ago.  Japan  im- 
plemented its  version  of  the  Jenkins  bill. 
However,  it  did  not  do  it  as  publicly  as  we 
are  doing.  Instead,  it  implemented  restric- 
tions by  an  invisible  hand  which  controls 
that  country's  importers. 

The  maintenance  of  a  free  and  open  trad- 
ing system  requires  the  commitment  of  all 
industrial  countries.  Presently,  that  com- 
mitment is  not  there.  The  Jenkins  bill  is  a 
modest  measure  that  recognizes  world 
trade  as  it  exists,  and  may  help  to  move  it 
to  where  it  should  be.  The  American  econo- 
my has  been  the  locomotive  that  has  pulled 
the  world  behind  it  for  2  years.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  locomotive  is  best  fueled  by  large 
quantities  of  global  good  faith  and  open 
dealings.  The  continued  high  levels  of  bad 
faith  trade  fraud  is  causing  our  global  eco- 
nomic engine  to  run  out  of  steam.  The  Jen- 
kins bill  can  restore  the  kind  of  engine 
needed  by  both  domestic  and  foreign  trad- 
ing organizations.  Therefore.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  1562.  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act.  While  I 
share  in  the  frustration  of  my  colleagues 
with  regard  to  the  $150  billion  merchandise 
trade  deficit  that  is  draining  Americas  eco- 
nomic strength,  this  legislation  is  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Careful  analysis  of  th- 
bill  reveals  its  weaknesses.  We  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  apply  quick-fixes  to  a  sit- 
uation which  demands  a  comprehensive, 
long-term  approach. 

Although  there  are  many  factors  contrib- 
uting to  the  burgeoning  trade  deficit,  the 
No.  1  culprit  is  the  overvalued  dollar.  How 
are  we  to  expect  our  products  to  compete 
with  foreign  goods  when  they  are  marketed 
with  a  price  Ug  that  refiects  a  dollar  figure 
that  is  infiated  by  40  percent?  We  are.  in 
effect,  slapping  a  surcharge  on  every  prod- 
uct that  is  in  competition  with  a  foreign- 
made  counterpart,  both  here  and  abroad. 
The  textile  bill  proposes  to  restore  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  industry  by  limiting  the 
number  of  imports  that  enter  our  borders 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

This  approach  is  not  going  to  work,  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  such  an  action 
constitutes  an  open  invitation  for  retalia- 
tion. China,  for  example,  has  explicitly  pro- 
claimed that  upon  enactment  of  this  law  it 
will  immediately  Uke  in-kind  action 
against  our  agricultural  exports.  Other  na- 


tions will  certainly  follow  suit.  Who  would 
profit  by  such  an  escalation  of  the  trade 
war?  Certainly  not  the  average  American 

A  consensus  has  been  developing  that 
any  rational  trade  policy  must  include  a 
call  for  a  new  round  of  GATT  to  extend 
and  confirm  existing  agreements.  Americas 
hand  in  these  negotiations  would  be  severe- 
ly undercut  by  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, since  it  is  in  violation  of  the  Multi 
Fiber  Agreement,  negotiated  under  the  aus- 
pices of  GATT.  In  addition,  it  would  abro- 
gate at  least  34  existing  bilateral  agree- 
menU.  We  must  enter  a  new  round  of  inter- 
national trade  negotiations  from  a  position 
of  strength,  able  to  persuade  our  trading 
partners  to  open  up  their  markets  as  we 
have  opened  up  ours,  H.R.  1562  would  seri- 
ously undermine  that  argument. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  to  American  consum- 
ers has  been  estimated  at  $28  billion.  While 
approximately  36,000  jobs  would  be  saved 
through  this  added  protection.  58,000  jobs 
would  be  eliminated  in  the  reUil  industry, 
thereby  resulting  in  a  net  loss  of  22.000 
jobs.  Furthermore,  the  industry  currently 
eiyoys  a  Uriff  rate  of  22  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  5  percent  for  all 
other  domestic  industries.  There  are  over 
1,000  quotas  already  in  place  for  textiles 
and  textile  products. 

Instead  of  providing  further  protection 
for  this  industry,  I  believe  we  must  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  developing  a  compr. 
hensive  strategy  to  relieve  the  trade  cri»i- 
that  would  enUil:  First,  easing  down  the 
price  of  the  dollar:  second,  enhancing  the 
productive  capacities  of  our  industries; 
third,  strengthening  and  enforcing  our  ex- 
isting trade  laws;  fourth,  assisting  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  the  developing  world  to  im- 
prove the  performance  of  their  own  weak- 
ening economies;  and  fifth,  assisting  do- 
mestic industries  adapt  to  the  changing 
economic  environment  in  which  they  must 
compete. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  that  this  pre- 
scription is  an  easy  one  to  follow.  However, 
the  situation  has  so  deteriorated  that  there 
simply  are  no  painless  solutions,  neither 
for  the  affected  industries,  and  their  work- 
ers, nor  for  politicians  called  upon  to  solve 
the  problem  overnight. 

We  must  not  attack  the  trade  problem  on 
a  piece-meal  basis.  America  would  be  better 
served  by  a  policy  designed  to  place  our 
Nation's  manufacturers  and  industries 
back  on  a  sound  economic  footing.  Gloss- 
ing over  the  problem  by  applying  another 
coat  of  protectionism  will  catch  up  with  us 
in  the  long  run.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  H.R.  1562. 

Mr  Fl'QUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand 
before  you  today  in  support  of  a  measure 
which  has  a  direct  impact,  not  only  on  the 
people  of  my  district,  but  on  the  entire 
Nation.  The  "Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  of  1985  will  force  adhesion 
to  the  objectives  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Agree- 
ment and  set  new  limits  on  Imports  from 
m^or  exporting  countries  in  order  to  put  a 
halt  to  the  import  explosion  which  is 
taking  place  in  our  textile  and  apparel 
market. 


Thin  measure  is  necessary,  in  part,  i^ue  to 
major  flaws  in  current  U.S.  regulation 
practices.  ,Al  present,  uncontrolled  coun- 
tries are  prr>ducing  a  great  deal  of  materi- 
als and  apparel  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  Man>  of  these  countries  were  not 
producing  or  producing  very  little  when 
current  quotas  were  set.  so  they  did  not 
rome  under  consideration.  There  has  also 
been  a  boom  in  the  production  of  material 
which  has  never  been  regulated  under  cur. 
rent  agreements. 

This  infiux  is  complicated  by  lax  U.S. 
regulations  and  cheating  by  exporting  na- 
tions. Current  regulations  allow  countries 
to  borrow  quota  amounts  from  previous 
and/or  future  years  in  order  to  get  their 
products  into  the  U.S.  immediately.  These 
nations  are  even  able  to  switch  category  as- 
signments of  products  to  fill  category 
voids.  But  the  ultimate  insult  Is  the  realiza- 
tion that  many  countries  completely  cir- 
cumvent our  quota  system  by  rerouting 
their  products  through  nonquota  countries 
like  Japan. 

These  regulation  difficulties  are  capped- 
off  by  the  lax  inspection  and  monitoring  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Agency,  the  Agency  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  control  of  imports.  I 
realize  that  the  Agency's  priorities  of  the 
prevention  of  narcotics  into  the  I'nited 
States  and  the  close  monitoring  of  high 
technology  import  quotas  are  extremely 
important;  however,  the  total  disruption  of 
our  domestic  textile  and  apparel  market  is 
equally  Important. 

The  ramifications  of  this  disruption  are 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  36  States  contain 
textile  plants.  45  States  produce  apparel 
and  48  States  produce  cotton,  wool  or  man- 
made  fiber.  But  even  more  Important  to  me 
Is  the  detrimental  effect  this  fiood  of  im- 
ports is  having  on  my  own  north  F'lorida 
district.  We  have  approximately  1.050 
workers  in  three  northwest  Florida  manu- 
facturing plants.  A  fourth  plant  closed  per- 
manently, laying  off  over  200  workers,  and 
still  another  plant  had  to  close  for  several 
months  last  spring,  a  move  which  affected 
120  employees. 

This  crisis  urgently  calls  for  strong  and 
creative  leadership  by  this  body.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  taking  a  strong 
stand  In  support  of  the  quality  and  pride  of 
the  .American  textile  and  apparel  Industry 
by  voting  in  f^vor  of  this  mea>ure. 

Mr.  PORTER.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Two  initial  observations  regarding  our 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  industry 
should  be  made.  First,  the  problems  facing 
the  industry  are  serious,  but  they  are  not 
new.  The  industry  is  already  one  of  the 
most  protected  in  the  United  States. 
Second,  the  substantial  loss  of  textile  and 
apparel  jobs,  and  the  tragedy  this  creates 
for  many  small  towns,  cannot  be  blamed 
entirely  on  imports. 

The  industry  maintains  that  it  needs  a  3- 
year  escape  from  lmpt)rts  in  order  to  retool 
and  Increase  productivity.  The  textile  In- 
dustry, however,  has  already  been  granted 
substantial  protection  and  has  already  un- 
dertaken a  modernization  effort.  This  mod- 
ernization has  produced  an  American  tex- 


tile Industry  which  Is  less  labor  intensive 
than  its  foreign  competitors,  an  industry 
which  useti  fewer  workers  to  pri)duce  more 
goods.  Job  losses  continue  while  industry 
profits  remain  high. 

A  textile  bill  which,  its  proponents  claim, 
is  necessary  both  to  save  jobs  and  to  allow 
the  industry  to  modernize  mu«t.  therefore, 
be  seen  as  a  bill  »hich  promisei-  to  accom- 
plish two  oppoKinif  jjnaU  In  realH*.  the  bill 
must  be  seen  a-  an  attempt  to  inHulale  a 
domestic  Induslr*  from  foreign  rom|>etitlon 
so  that  either  continued  mi>dernizalion  can 
be  avoided  and  jobM  thereb>  sa^ed,  or  in- 
dustry profit."  can  be  protected  and 
strenirthened  while  emplo>ment  if  allowed 
to  decline.  Ha.s»age  of  thiK  bill  will  set  off. 
within  the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry, a  fight  for  the  benefilo  of  protec- 
tionism. Passage  of  this  bill  will  relnvigo- 
rate  those  Institutional  forces  which  resist 
competition  and  will  ultimately  accelerate 
the  decline  of  U.S.  rompetitiveness  Fur- 
thermore, this  discriminatorv  legislation 
will  not  affect  European  imports  which,  to 
an  even  greater  extent  than  F'arific  Rim 
imports,  receive  a  substantial  market  edge 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

This  bill  has  the  distinrtion  of  being  the 
first  piece  of  protectionist  legislation  to  be 
considered  by  this  Congress.  There  will  be 
many  more.  This  Congress  can  generate 
any  amount  of  rhetoric  on  the  subject  of 
international  trade  that  it  wishes  to.  but  no 
amount  of  rhetoric  will  change  the  facts.  A 
Federal  budget  deficit  of  $200  billion,  and  a 
national  debt  of  i'l  trillion  is  resulting  in 
an  unprecedented  inflow  of  foreign  capital. 
a  relatively  high  mariiet  interest  rate  and  a 
dollar  that  Is  so  strong  it  Is  destroying  our 
ability  to  compete, 

Man.>  >ears  from  now  the  historians  will 
remember  this  Congress  with  a  tone  of  dis- 
respect. They  will  remember  this  (  (ingress 
as  a  body  which  reached  the  height  of  hy- 
pocrisy. A  Congress  which  exhibited  the 
purest  form  of  cowardice  and  deceit  in  ad- 
dressing the  budget  deficit  and  turned  in- 
stead—  with  all  guns  blazing — to  the  nearby 
and  readil>  identifiable  manifest^alions  of 
that  fundamental  failure  on  the  budget. 

This  legislation  represents  our  unwilling- 
ness to  address  the  budget  deficit,  it  repre- 
sents our  unwillingness  to  demand  with 
one  voice  that  tht  Stale  Department  cease 
to  obstruct  the  placement  of  customs  fraud 
specialists  in  those  nations  where  man> 
currently  Illegal  textile  imp«irts  originate, 
and  it  represents  our  unwillingness  to  work 
with  our  allies  toward  a  reasonable  com- 
promise on  this  issue. 

This  legislation  gives  many  Members  of 
this  hod*  a  bull>  pulpit  to  appear  strong,  to 
appear  concerned,  to  demonstrate  their 
support  for  .America.  But  in  realii.v  there  is 
no  such  glory  in  this  bill — it  is  bad  domes- 
tic economic  policy,  it  is  bad  international 
economic  policy  and.  as  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Singapore  so  eloquen'l)  reminded  u§ 
yesterday,  it  is  tragically  bad  foreign 
policy.  Ultimately,  we  are  fooling  no  one 
but  ourselves  with  this  legislation— it  repre- 
sents not  the  beginning  of  a  solution  to  our 
trade  deficit  but  a  barometer  for  future  his- 


torians of  our  failure  on  the  budget  deficit. 
We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  Textile  and  .\pparel  Enforce- 
ment Act  (H.R.  15621.  a  bill  that  is  support- 
ed by  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Our  trade  deficit  is  expected  to  reach 
over  $150  billion  this  year,  and  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  deterioration  in 
our  country's  trade  performance.  The  tex- 
tile industry.  In  particular,  is  besieged  by 
low-cost  imports  that  has  resulted  In  a  de- 
cline in  America's  textile  productivity,  cost 
American  jobs,  and  is  partiall>  responsible 
for  the  stead.i  increase  in  our  trade  deficit, 
(  (ingress  has  a  chance  toda>  to  resp<jnd  to 
this  crisis,  and  I  believe  the  bill  before  us  is 
a  reasonable  and  fair  legislative  measure 
that  restores  order  to  our  textile  industry. 

This  bipartisan  measure  speaks  out  on 
the  side  of  labor — the  thousands  of  textile 
workers  in  America  whose  jobs  have  been 
lost  and  those  whose  jobs  are  threatened  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  textile  imports  into  the 
I'nited  States.  1  agree  with  my  colleagues 
that  our  domestic  industries  can  compete 
with  other  nations,  but  only  when  the 
scales  are  evenly  balanced,  not  slightly 
tilted  In  favor  of  our  foreign  competitors' 
industry  which  is  heavily  subsidized  by  its 
government. 

Some  opponents  argue  thai  passage  will 
cost  more  jobs  than  it  will  save:  that  as  a 
protection  measure,  it  will  result  in  retalia- 
tion against  our  major  trading  partners; 
and  it  would  drive  up  consumer  prices.  But. 
I  cannot  agree  with  these  arguments. 

Congress  has  fashioned  a  meaningful  leg- 
islative initiative  to  address  the  textile 
problem.  The  bill  seeks  to  ensure  an  order- 
ly and  nondisruptive  system  to  control  the 
growth  of  imported  fibers,  textiles  and  ap- 
parels entering  the  United  States.  This  bill 
would  not  eliminate  import  growth,  but 
would  set  a  new  quota  baseline  for  each 
major  exporting  country  under  the  Multi- 
Fiber  .Arrangement.  Establishing  a  system 
to  restrain  Imports  is  essential  it  we  are  to 
limit  the  business  losses  and  curb  the  un- 
employment which  is  gripping  the  textile 
manufacturing  industry. 

1  realize  that  imports  can  also  promote 
jobs  and  offer  a  wider  variety  of  consumer 
goods  in  the  United  States.  However,  we 
need  to  maintain  a  s'rong  domestic  apparel 
Industry,  and  I  believe  this  legislation 
offers  a  measured  response  to  excessive 
growth  in  imports  that  threaten  textile 
markets  in  the  United  States. 

Congress  must  act  decisively  and  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  send  a  c'ear  signal  to 
our  trading  partners  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness. Let's  protect  the  jobs  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Let's  protect  our  American  industry 
by  passing  this  measure. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  1562.  »  bill  to  establish 
permanent  Import  quotas  on  Imports  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  from  non-EEC 
countries.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  bill  because  I  believe  that 
passage  of  H.R.  1562  is  the  single  most 
powerful  thing  we  can  do  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  President  that  something  must 
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be  done — and  done  soon  about  the  crisiii  in 
our  domeHtic  textile  industry. 

Some  will  nay  that  thix  legislation  ia  too 
strong,  that  we  should  rely  on  the  maKir  of 
the  marketplace  to  sort  thinRs  out  or  per- 
haps continue  to  work  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  multinational  Multi-^'ibe^  Ar- 
ranfiement.  But  I  would  respond  by  sayinK 
that  the  time  is  lonn  past  for  soft  state- 
ments of  concern  by  the  t'on(fTe«»  and  a 
continued  reliance  on  a  process  that  has 
failed  to  stem  the  flood  of  foreiKn  imports 
into  this  country.  The  crisis  we  see  today  in 
the  textile  industry  is  too  ({reat  for  that.  In 
just  1  years,  for  example.  250  textile  facto- 
ries across  the  country  have  closed  and 
more  than  2.'>0.000  jobs  have  been  lost. 

While  this  legislation  may  not  be  per- 
fect—some less  prosperous  and  less  demo- 
cratically stable  countries  may  be  hurt 
more  than  I  would  like— I  feel  that  we 
must  pass  it  without  further  delay.  We.  in 
this  body,  have  the  responsibility  of  consid- 
ering the  1  in  10  .Americans  working  in 
manufacturing  who  are  employed  by  the 
textile  industry.  It  is  the  single  largest  in- 
dustrial employei'  of  women  and  minori- 
ties. These  are  people  who  must  live  every 
day  with  the  fear  that  their  jobs  will  be  the 
next  to  go.  They  are  our  responsibility.  I 
know  that  in  my  own  State  of  Connecticut, 
once  the  site  of  vital  mill  towns.  2.200  tex- 
tile jobs  were  lost  from  1980  to  1984.  And 
this  frightening  trend  is  accelerating:  In 
just  the  last  year  alone,  from  July  1984  to 
July  1985.  another  2,100  textile  jobs  have 
been  done  away  with  in  Connecticut.  This 
cannot  go  on— the  despair,  the  pain  and  the 
frustration  felt  by  workers  when  they  see 
the  factories  to  which  they  have  devoted 
years  of  their  working  lives  clone  and  the 
towns  they  grew  up  in  slowly  die  is  some- 
thing that  we  in  Congress  must  stop  and  I 
believe  this  legislation  could  do  that. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  know  that  to  really 
remedy  the  whole  trade  crisis  this  Nation  is 
in  we  have  to  get  serious  about  the  $220  bil- 
lion Federal  deficit  before  it  wreaks  any 
more  havoc  on  our  ability  to  compete  on 
the  world  market.  But  as  necessary  as  that 
more  comprehensive  solution  is.  it  won't 
bring  any  immediate  relief  to  the  industries 
that  are  being  hurt  right  now.  Relief  is 
needed  now  and  that  is  why  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  measure  we  have  before  us  today. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired under  general  debate. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
No  amendments  to  the  bill  are  in 
order  except:  First,  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  blanks  and  the  comma 
on  page  20.  line  4  and  the  date  IQSS" 
on  page  20.  line  5  of  the  bill  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act",  which  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  adopted; 
and  second,  amendments  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
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H.R.  1562 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Textile  and  Appar 
el  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985". 

SKC.  2.  POLICY 

The  policy  of  this  Act  Is- 

(1)  to  prevent  further  disruption  of  the 
United  Stales  textiles  and  textile  products 
markets,  damage  to  United  States  textile 
and  apparel  manufacturers,  and  loss  of  Jobs 
by  United  Stales  workers  by  providing  for 
orderly  and  nondlsruptive  growth  of  Im- 
ports to  textiles  and  textile  products;  and 

(2)  to  implement  the  objectives  of  the 
MultlPiber  Arrangement  by  requiring  the 
effective  enforcement  of  Import  levels  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  contemplated 
by  the  Mulll-Plber  Arrangement. 

SEt    3.  FINDINCS 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  and  most  major  tex- 
tile producing  countries  are  parties  to  the 
Multi-Pll)er  Arrangement,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  ensure  the  orderly  growth  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  producU  and  to 
avoid  disruption  of  the  markeU  for  textiles 
and  textile  products  In  Importing  nations; 

(2)  the  Multl  Fiber  Arrangement,  which 
first  entered  into  force  on  January  1,  1974. 
and  which  was  most  recently  extended  in 
December,  1981.  through  July  1986.  contem- 
plates a  6  per  centum  annual  rate  of  growth 
for  Imports  for  most  exporting  countries 
and  provides  for  a  lower  rate  of  growth  for 
Imports  from  major  exporting  countries; 

(3)  since  1980,  the  objective  of  orderly 
growth  of  imports  of  textiles  and'  textile 
products  provided  for  In  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar 
rangement  has  not  been  achieved;  from 
1981  through  1984  Imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  into  the  United  States  have 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  19  per  centum, 
far  In  excess  of  the  1  per  centum  growth 
rate  of  the  United  Slates  market  for  textiles 
and  textile  products  during  the  same  period 
and  far  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
import  growth  of  less  than  2  per  centum 
that  prevailed  during  the  period  1974 
through  1980; 

(4)  the  disruptive  surge  In  Imports  of  tex 
tiles  and  textile  products  which  occurred 
from  1981  through  1984  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  ade- 
quately its  rights  under  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  to  imports  made 
of  competing  fibers: 

(5)  import  growth  of  apparel  products  has 
substantially  outstripped  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  market  so  that  Import  penetration 
of  the  domestic  market  has  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  last  six  years,  reaching  a  level  of 
50  per  centum  in  1984; 

(6)  based  on  a  nationwide  audit  of  major 
retail  outlets,  the  import  penetration  of 
such  major  Items  of  apparel  as  trousers, 
blouses,  shirts,  suiu,  skirts  and  sweaters  ex 
ceeds  50  per  centum  of  domestic  consump- 
tion; 

(7)  since  the  most  recent  extension  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  certain  exporting 
countries  have  sharply  increased  their  ex- 
por's  of  textiles  and  textile  products  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  fibers  not  subject 
to  the  Multi-Flljer  Arrangement  with  the 
effect  of  circumventing  restraints  agreed  to 
under  the  Arrangement;  the  Increased  Im 
ports  of  these  textiles  and  textile  products 
have  caused  disruption  of  the  United  States 
market  for  textiles  and  textile  producU  and 
have  seriously  undercut  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement; 


(8)  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  producU 
into  the  United  Stales  are  predominantly 
the  product  of  major  exporting  countries, 
with  five  large  exporting  countries  now  ac 
counting  for  more  than  50  per  centum  of  all 
imports  of  textiles  and  textile  products; 

(9)  the  domination  of  import  trade  by  pro 
ducers  in  the  major  exporting  counlHes  has 
limited  participation  In  the  United  States 
mkrket  by  other  exporting  countries,  many 
of  which  share  important  trade  and  other 
national  interests,  and  encourage  mutually 
beneficial  trade  and  investment,  with  the 
United  States; 

(10)  a  change  in  United  SUtes  textile 
trade  policy  to  afford  the  smaller  exporting 
countries  and  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
region  a  relatively  greater  share  of  imports 
of  textiles  and  textile  products  would  pro- 
mole  the  national  economic  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(11)  the  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  Slates  was  more  than 
$16,200,000,000  in  1984.  an  Increase  of  53  per 
centum  over  1983.  and  accounted  for  13  per 
centum  of  the  nation's  overall  merchandise 
trade  deficit: 

(12)  the  current  level  of  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products,  nine  billion  eight 
hundred  million  square  yard  equivalents  In 
1984.  represents  over  one  million  Job  oppor- 
tunities lost  to  United  States  workers; 

(13)  imported  textiles  and  textile  products 
now  account  for  38  per  centum  (the  equiva- 
lent of  three  million  two  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton)  of  the  annual  cotton  con- 
sumption In  the  United  States;  only  one  of 
five  of  the  bale  equivalents  Included  In  Im- 
ported textiles  and  textile  products  is  grown 
In  the  United  States;  the  result  of  the  mas- 
sive Increases  In  cotton  textile  and  apparel 
Imports  has  been  a  declining  market  share 
for,  and  a  $1,000,000,000  loss  to,  domestic 
cotton  producers  In  1983  alone,  which  was 
only  partially  offset  by  Federal  cotton  pro 
gram  benefits:  another  result  Is  that  United 
States  cotton  producers,  who  are  spending 
about  $20,000,000  annually  in  research  and 
pomotlon  efforts,  have  built  markets  not  for 
themselves  but  for  foreign  growers; 

(14)  imports  of  wool  products  have  dou- 
bled since  1980,  creating  major  disruptions 
among  domestic  wool  products  producers 
and  seriously  depressing  th^  price  of  United 
States  produced  raw  wool;  the  United  States 
has  long  recognized  that  Imports  of  wool 
products  pose  particular  problems  for  the 
wool  products  industries  in  the  United 
States  and  has  therefore  adopted  a  policy  of 
1  per  centum  Import  growth  on  wool  prod- 
ucts; this  policy  has  been  acknowledged  in 
our  bilateral  agreements  under  the  Multi- 
Fll>er  Arrangement  and  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  Textile  Surveillance  Body; 

(15)  as  a  result  of  this  Increased  penetra- 
tion and  the  very  limited  growth  of  the  do 
mestlc  market,  the  Unit-d  States  companies 
producing  textiles  and  textile  producU  Iden- 
tical, or  similar,  to  those  Imported  have 
been  seriously  damaged,  many  of  them  have 
been  forced  out  of  business,  many  have 
closed  planU  or  curtailed  operations,  work- 
ers In  such  companies  have  lost  employment 
and  have  been  otherwise  materially  and  ad 
versely  affected,  and  serious  hardship  has 
been  Inflicted  on  hundreds  of  impacted  com- 
munities causing  a  substantial  reduction  In 
economic  activity  smd  lost  revenues  to  local 
govemmenU; 

(18)  the  Increase  In  ImporU  and  Increased 
Import  penetration  of  the  United  States  do- 
mestic market  have  occurred  notwithstand 
ing  the  (act  that,  through  extensive  mod 
emlzatlon  programs  and  Investment  In  more 


modern  equipment,  productivity,  as  meas- 
ured by  output  per  man  hour,  in  the  textile 
mill  producU  sector  has  increased  in  the 
last  ten  years  at  the  average  annual  rate  of 
4.2  per  centum  and  in  the  apparel  sector  at 
the  average  annual  rate  of  3.4  per  centum, 
as  compared  with  the  lower  productivity 
growth  of  all  manufacturing  in  the  same 
period  of  1.9  per  centum: 

(17)  the  factors  described  above  are  caus- 
ing serious  damage,  or  the  actual  threat 
thereof,  to  domestic  producers  of  textiles 
and  textile  producU;  as  a  result,  market  dis- 
ruption exists  in  the  United  States  requiring 
the  new  measures  established  under  this 
Act; 

(18)  based  on  experience  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  on  other  factors,  the  growth 
of  the  United  States  market  for  textiles  and 
textile  producU  is  unlikely  to  exceed  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  1  pex  centum  during 
the  next  several  years; 

(19)  if  the  rate  of  growth  of  imporu  of 
textiles  and  textile  producU  into  the  United 
States  that  occurred  since  1980  continues, 
plant  closings  will  continue  to  accelerate, 
leaving  the  United  States  market  with  re- 
duced domestic  competition  for  imported 
producU; 

(20)  in  order  to  avoid  further  market  dis- 
ruption and  deterioration  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  United  States  industry  pro- 
ducing textiles  and  textile  producU,  which 
is  already  seriously  damaged,  it  is  essential— 

(A)  to  require  the  establishment  of  import 
levels  for  textiles  and  textile  producU  sup- 
plied by  major  exporting  countries  that  re- 
flect— 

(i)  the  import  level  that  would  have  oc- 
curred had  ImporU  from  these  countries 
grown  since  1980  by  the  6  per  centum  or 
lower  annual  growth  rate  contemplated  by 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  or  1  per 
centum  in  the  case  of  wool  producU,  or 

(ii)  the  actual  import  level  resulting  from 
restrainu  under  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  United  States  providing  for  an  annual 
import  growth  rate  of  less  than  fi  per 
centum, 
whichever  is  the  lesser, 

(B)  to  require  the  establishment  of  import 
levels  for  textiles  and  textile  producU  sup- 
plied by  smaller  exporting  countries  that 
provide  a  significant  increase  in  their 
market  shares  to  meet  their  development 
needs  and  to  permit  future  growth  in  such 
shares  consistent  with  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement, and 

(C)  to  limit  the  future  growth  rate  of  Im- 
porU of  textiles  and  textile  producU  into 
the  United  States  to  levels  which  reflect  or- 
derly growth  as  provided  for  in  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  and  the  most  recent 
Protocol  extending  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement; 

(21)  the  establishment  of  import  levels, 
and  limitation  of  future  import  growth  to 
levels,  that  reflect  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  that  also 
reflect  the  expected  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  market  for  textiles  and  textile 
products  will  fulfill  announced  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Staes  regarding  trade  In 
textiles  and  apparel; 

(22)  as  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
long  recognized,  a  strong,  viable  and  effi- 
cient domestic  textiles  and  textile  producU 
industry  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
pairment of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States; 

(23)  the  developmenU  that  have  led  to  the 
sharp  increase  in  imporU  of  textiles  and 
textile  producU  since  1980  may  not  have 
been  fore.seeable;  nevertheless,  the  righu  of 


the  United  States  under  international 
agreemejjU  should  have  been  invoked  in 
order  to  prevent  increased  quantities  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  producU  from  being  import- 
ed under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  damage  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  lextiles/trra  textile  producU  In  the 
United  States;  %iM 

(24)  the  sharp  Increase  in  imporU  of  lex- 
tiles  and  textile  producU  since  1980.  and  the 
effect  of  this  increase  on  the  United  Stales 
textile  and  apparel  industry  and  iU  workers, 
constitutes  exceptional  circumstances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  iU  Protocol. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucU" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  all  man- 
made  fibers,  tops,  yams,  piece  goods, 
madeup  articles,  garmenU.  and  other  textile 
manufactured  producU  (which  derive  their 
chief  characteristics  from  their  textile  com- 
ponenU)  made  ii  whole  or  in  part  from  any 
natural  or  manmade  fiber,  or  blend  thereof, 
that  are  classified  under  schedule  3,  part  6 
of  schedule  6,  parU  1,  4,  5,  7,  or  13  of  sched- 
ule 7.  part  1  of  schedule  8,  or  part  1  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202); 

(2)  The  term  "category"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  textiles  and  textile  producU  Import- 
ed from  each  country,  each  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

(A)  Each  category  of  textiles  and  textile 
producU  identified  by  a  three-digit  textile 
category  number  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  publication  "Correlation:  Textile 
and  Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  Annotated",  dated 
January  1985; 

(B)  A  category  consisting  of  the  man- 
made  fiber  articles  classified  under  subpart 
E  of  part  1  of  schedule  3  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Stales:  and 

(C)  Each  category  consisting  of  each  of 
the  following  producU  when,  because  of  any 
fiber  content,  that  product  is  not  subject  to 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement: 

(1)  yam, 

(ii)  fabric. 

(ill)  apparel,  and 

(iv)  other  textile  producU; 

(3)  The  term  "import  sensitive  category" 
means— 

(A)  A  category  (other  than  a  category  ap- 
plicable to  textiles  and  textile  producU  that 
are  a  product  of  a  country  in  the  Caribbean 
region)  for  which  the  ratio  of  imporU  to  do- 
mestic production,  as  reported  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  publication  "U.S. 
Production,  Imporu  and  Import/Production 
Ratios  for  Cotton,  Wool  and  ManMade 
Fiber  Textiles  and  Apparel",  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 40.0  for  the  preceding  calendar  year; 
or 

(B)  A  category  covering  wool  producU; 

(4)  The  term  "country"  means  a  foreign 
country  (other  than  Canada  tmd  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  constituted  on  January  1. 
1985),  a  foreign  territory,  or  an  ir.sular  pos- 
session of  the  United  States; 

(5)  The  term  "major  exporting  country" 
means  a  country  (other  than  a  country  in 
the  Caribbean  region)  from  which  the 
United  Slates  imported  an  annual  aggregate 
quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  producU 
under  all  categories  that  equaled  cr  exceed- 
ed 1.25  per  centum  of  all  textiles  and  textile 
producU  under  all  categories  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  all  countries  and 
from  Canada  and  the  Memt)er  States  of  the 


European  E^conomic  Community  during  cal 
endar  year  1984; 

(6)  The  term  "country  in  the  Caribbean 
region"  means  the  United  Mexican  States 
and  a  country  eligible  for  designation  as  a 
beneficiary  country  under  section  212  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  ( 19 
U.S.C.  2702); 

(7)  The  term  "wool  product"  means  an  ar- 
ticle containing  over  17  per  centum  by 
weight  of  wool; 

(8)  The  term  "exporting  country"  means  a 
country  other  than  a  major  exporting  coun- 
try; 

(9)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion In  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

(10)  The  term  "imported"  meaiu  entered; 
and 

(11)  The  term  "Multi-Fiber  Arrangement" 
means  the  Arrangement  Regarding  Interna- 
tional TTrade  in  Textiles,  as  extended  by  the 
Protocol  done  at  Geneva.  December  22. 
1981. 

SEC.  5  LIMITS  ON  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  IMPORTS 

(a)  Calendar  Year  1985 —Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucU classified  under  each  category  that  is 
entered  during  calendar  year  1985  shall  not 
exceed— 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucU that  are  a  product  of  a  major  exporting 
country,  the  lesser  of  an  amount  equal  to 
101  per  centum  (A)  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty of  such  producU  from  such  country  clas- 
sified under  such  category  that  would  have 
entered  during  calendar  year  1984  If  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  of  such  producU  from  such 
country  classified  under  such  category  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1980  had  in- 
creased by  6  per  centum  annually,  or  1  per 
centum  annually  in  the  case  of  a  category 
covering  a  wool  product,  during  calendar 
years  1981,  1982,  1983,  and  1984,  or  (B)  If 
the  United  States  has  an  agreement  with 
such  country  providing  for  an  annual 
growth  rate  for  such  category  of  less  than  6 
per  centum,  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
such  producU  from  such  country  classified 
under  such  category  that  entered  during 
calendar  year  1984: 

(2)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucU that  are  a  product  of  an  exporting 
country,  nn  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  producU  from  such  coun- 
try classified  under  such  category  that  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1984,  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  (A)  15  per  centum  of  such 
quantity,  in  the  case  of  a  category  that  is 
not  an  import  sensitive  category,  or  (B)  1 
per  centum,  in  the  case  of  a  category  that  is 
an  Import  sensitive  category. 

For  purposes  of  this  section.  If  during  any 
calendar  year  after  1984  the  United  SUtes 
imporu  from  a  country,  other  than  a  coun- 
try in  the  Caribbean  region,  that  is  not  a 
major  exporting  country  an  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  t^tlles  and  textile  producU  under 
all  categories  that  equals  or  exceeds  1  25  per 
centum  of  all  textiles  and  textile  producU 
under  all  categories  Imported  into  the 
United  States  from  all  countries  and  from 
Canada  and  the  Member  States  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  during  such  cal- 
endar year,  then  such  country  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  major  exporting  country  for 
all  succeeding  calendar  years. 

(b)  Growth  Adjustment.— For  calendar 
years  after  1985.  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  producU  classified  under 
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each  category  that  may  be  entered  during 
each  such  calendar  year  shall— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  such  products  that  are  a 
product  of  a  major  exporting  country,  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  such  category  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year:  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  such  products  that  are  a 
product  of  an  exporting  country,  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  category  < other  than 
an  import  sensitive  category),  6  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  that  category  during  the  pre 
ceding  calendar  year,  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  import  sensitive  cate- 
gory. 1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty that  could  be  entered  under  that  catego- 
ry during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

<c)  Minimum  Quantities.— If,  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b),  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  from  a  country 
that  may  be  entered  during  a  calendar  year 
under  a  category  Is— 

(1)  less  thsin  one  million  square  yard 
equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  category  cover- 
ing yam,  fabric,  madeups,  and  miscellane- 
ous products,  other  than  wool  products; 

(2)  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents.  In  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  apparel,  other  than  wool 
products  apparel:  or 

(3)  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  wool  products. 

then,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or  (b), 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  that  may  be  entered  from  such 
country  under  such  category  during  the  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  one  million,  seven  hun- 
dred thousand,  or  one  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  respectively.  The 
amount  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  accorded  growth  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  beginning 
the  first  calendar  year  after  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  imports  from  such  country 
under  such  category  equals  the  minimum 
quantity  prescribed  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Enforcement. -The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  prescrilje  such  regulations  gov- 
erning the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  of  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

SEC.  «.  IMPORT  LICENSING. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  equitable  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  section  5  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  jhall.  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  establish  and  administer  an  import  li- 
censing system  under  which  an  importer  of 
any  textiles  and  textile  products  from  any 
country  and  from  Canada  and  the  Member 
States  of  the  European  Economic  Communi 
ty,  will  be  required  to  present  an  import 
permit  as  a  condition  of  entry.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  charge  a  fee  for  Import  licenses  in 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  administration  of  the  system. 

SEC.  7.  ANNl  Al,  REPORT 

Not  later  than  March  15.  1986.  and  March 
15  of  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  Act 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  shall  include  detailed  information 
about  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
the  limitations  established  under  section  5 
All  departments  and  agencies  shall  cooper- 
ate In  preparation  of  this  report  as  request 
ed  by  the  President. 


SEC.  H.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-The  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  textiles  and  textile  prod 
ucts  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(bv  Calendar  Years  1985  and  1986 -The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  aggregate  quantity,  if  any,  of 
textiles  and  textile  producu  that  may  be  en- 
tered under  section  5  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  Act 
from  each  country  under  each  category 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  December 
31,  1985.  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  to 
the  extent  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
imports  of  textiles  and  textile  products 
from  a  country  under  a  category  entered 
after  December  31.  1984.  and  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  exceeds  the 
quantity  permitted  entry  for  such  country 
and  such  category  during  calendar  year  1985 
under  section  5  (a)  or  (c),  the  limit  that 
would  otherwise  apply  under  section  5(b) 
for  such  category  for  such  country  for  cal- 
endar year  1986  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess  quantity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  have  no  amend- 
ments. Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1562)  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  and  to  promote 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  and  its  work- 
ers, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  286, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Under  the  rule,  the  amendment  is 
considered  as  having  been  adopted. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  recommit  OFTERED  BY  MR.  rRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRENZEL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  1562.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 


The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

D  1450 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  262.  nays 
159.  answered  ■present"  1,  not  voting 
12.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  354] 
YEAS- 262 


Ackerman 

Donnelly 

Jenkins 

Alexander 

Dowdy 

Jones  (NO 

Andrews 

Duncan 

Jones  iTN) 

Annunzto  -^ 

Durbln 

KanJorskI 

Anthony 

Dwyer 

Kaptur 

Applegate 

Dyson 

Kaslenmeier 

Afpin 

Early 

Kennelly 

Atkins 

Eckart  (OH) 

Kindness 

Barnard 

Edgar 

Roller 

Barnes 

Edwards  iCA) 

Koslmayer 

Baleman 

Emerson 

Lanlos 

Bates 

Erdrelch 

Leath  (TXi 

Bentley 

Evans (IL) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bevlll 

Fascell 

Lehman  (FL) 

BlaggI 

Fazio 

Leiand 

Btllrakls 

Felghan 

Lent 

Bllley 

Fiedler 

I>evln(MI) 

Boehlert 

Fish 

LIplnskI 

Boggs 

Fllppo 

Uoyd 

Boland 

Florlo 

Loeffler 

Boner  (TN) 

Foglletla 

Long 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Ford  < MI) 

Lott 

BorskI 

Ford  (TN) 

Lundlne 

Boucher 

Fowler 

Manton 

Boxer 

Frank 

Markey 

Breaux 

Franklin 

Martin  (NY) 

Brooks 

Ftosl 

Martinez 

Brown  (CA) 

Fuqua 

Mavroules 

Broyhlll 

Garcia 

McCloskey 

Bruce 

Oaydos 

McDade 

Bryant 

Gejdenson 

McGrath 

Burton  (CA) 

Gekas 

McKeman 

Bus  lam  ante 

Gephardt 

McKinney 

Byron 

Gllman 

McMillan 

Callahan 

Gingrich 

MIkulskI 

Campbell 

Gonzalez 

Miller  (OH) 

Carney 

Goodling 

Mitchell 

Carper 

Gordon 

Moakley 

Carr 

Gray  (ID 

Mollohan 

Chapman 

Gray  (PA) 

Monson 

Chappell 

Gregg 

Montgomery 

Clay 

Guarlni 

Moody 

Clinger 

Hall  (OH) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Cobey 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mrazek 

Coble 

Hammerschmidl  Murphy 

Coelho 

Hartnett 

Murtha 

Coleman  ITX) 

Hatcher 

Natcher 

Collins 

Hawkins 

Neal 

Combest 

Hayes 

NIchoU 

Conte 

Hefner 

Nowak 

Conyers 

Hendon 

Dakar 

Cooper 

Henry 

Oberstar 

Coughlln 

Hertel 

Obey 

Coyne 

Hlllis 

Olln 

Daniel 

Hopkins 

Ortiz 

Darden 

Horton 

Owens 

Davis 

Howard 

Parris 

dr  la  Garza 

Hoyrr 

Pashayan 

Dellums 

Hubbard 

Pepper 

Derrick 

Huckaby 

Perkins 

Dicklruon 

Hughes 

Price 

Dmgell 

Hunter 

Quillen 

DIoCuardi 

Hutto 

Rahall 

Dixon 

Jeflords 

Ranxi'l 

V 


Ra.v 

RcRula 

Rnd 

Richardson 

Ridgp 

Rinaldo 

Ritler 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GAi 

Russo 

Savage 

Schneider 

Schuelte 

Schuize 

.Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Archer 

Armey 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coals 

Coleman  (MO) 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Deljy 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dymally 

Eckert  ( NY ) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Evans  (lA) 

Fawell 

Fields 

Foley 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gradlson 

Green 

Grotberg 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 


Skellon 
Slaughter 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Spence 
Spralt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Slenholm 
Stokes 
Stralton 
Sludds 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 

NAYS-159 

Hansen 
Heflel 
Hller 
Holt 
Ireland 
Jacotis 
Johnson 
Jones  (OK) 
Kaslch 
Kemp 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latla 
Leach  (lA) 
Levlne(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
LIghlfool    ' 
Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Mack 
MacKay 
Madlgan 
Marlenee 
Malsul 
.   Mazzoll 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McEwen 
McHugh 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (WA) 
MInela 
Molinari 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison  (WA) 
Myers 
Nelson 
NIelson 
Oxiey 
Packard 
Panetta 
Pease 


Torricelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visrlosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitlen 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pursell 

Roberts 

Roemer 

RostenkowskI 

Rowland  (CT) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Slljander 

Slaltery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solarz 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Slump 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Walkiru 
Waxman 
Weber 
Whilehurst 
Whitlaker 
WIrlh 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Yales 

Young  (Fly) 
Zschau 


ANSWERED  ■PRESENT'-l 
Bedell 


NOT  VOTING-12 


Addabbo 
Hyde 
Kildee 
Livmg.ston 


Lungren 
Martin  (ID 
O'Brien 
Porler 


Roth 
Rudd 
Solomon 
Strang 


Mr.  Kildee  for.  with  Mr.  Hyde  against. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  and  Mr.  MOOR- 
HEAD changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  LENT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recorisider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1500 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 


ARTS,  HUMANITIES,  AND 
MUSEUMS  AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  266  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  3248. 

D  1512 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolij^d 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3248).  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Frank  [Chairman 
pro  tempore]  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Oberstar).  When  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1985.  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  by  titles  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Cqngrezs  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Arts.  Hu- 
manities, and  Museums  Amendments  of 
1985". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designatenitle 

I.  i 

The  text  of  title  lis  as  follows:    '• 


title  l-ame\dme.\ts  to  satwsal  fovn- 
daTios  o.\  the  arts  asd  the  HLMAN- 
ities  act  of  ims 

sec  1*1  techmcal  amesdmest:  short  tm.e 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1 965  (20  U.S.C.  951  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 
111  by  striking  out 

■TITLE  I-ENDOWMENTS  FOR  ARTS 
AND  HUMANITIES',  and 

(2)  in  section  1  by  striking  out  "title"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Act". 

SEC.  in.  DECLARATION  OF  PI  RPOSE. 

Section  2  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  951)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out 
"man's", 

(21  in  paragraph  (31  by  striking  out  "men" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "people", 

(3)  in  paragraph  (71  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof, 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (81  as 
paragraph  (91,  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8J  that  Americans  should  receive  in 
school  background  and  preparation  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  to  enable  them  to  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  aesthetic  dimen- 
sions of  OUT  lives,  the  diversity  of  excellence 
that  comprises  our  cultural  heritage,  and  ar- 
tistic and  scholarly  expression:  and". 

SEC.  lU.  DEFI.MTIOyS. 

Section  3  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  952)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  interpretation"  after 
"study"  the  first  place  it  appears,  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "to  reflecting  our  diverse 
heritage,  traditions,  and  history  and"  after 
"particular  attention",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "for  purposes  of  sections 
5(1)  and  7(h)  only, "  after  "(2)". 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  humanistic  "  after  "ar- 
tistic", and 

(C)  by  inserting  "and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Humanities,  as  the  case  may  be, " 
after  "the  National  Council  on  the  Arts". 

SEC.  194.  ESTABLISHMEST  OF  A  SATIOSAL  FOVNDA- 
TION  ON  THE  ARTS  ASD  THE  HVHAS- 
/TIES. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  953(a))  is  amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  "Humanities,,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Humanities,",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "'(hereinafter  estab- 
lUhed) ". 

SEC  Its  ESTABUSHMEST  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  ARTS. 

Section  5  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  954)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  "chair- 
man" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chair- 
person", 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5). 
and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (6).  (7).  and  (8).  re- 
spectively^nd 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  projects  and  productions  which  have 
substantial  artistic  and  cultural  signifi- 
cance and  that  reach,  or  reflect  the  culture 
of,  a  minority,  inner  city,  rural,  or  tribal 
community: 
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"fS)  projects  and  productions  that  will  en- 
courage public  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  appreciation  of  the  arts:". 

<D)  by  striking  out  "clause  iSl"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "clause  I7i",  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  selecting  individuals  and  groups  of  ex- 
ceptional talent  as  recipients  of  financial 
assistance  to  be  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Chairperson  shall  give  particular 
regard  to  artists  and  artistic  groups  that 
have  traditionally  t>een  underrepresented.", 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  tgKZi— 

(Al  in  subparagraph  (B>  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof, 

(B)  m  subparagraph  iC)  by  sinking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  including  a  description  of 
the  progress  made  toward  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  State  plan:",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  IC) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"ID)  provides— 

"(i)  assurances  that  the  State  agency  has 
held,  after  reasonable  notice,  public  meet- 
ings in  the  State  to  allow  all  groups  of  art- 
ists, interested  organizations,  and  the  public 
to  present  views  and  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  State  plan:  and 

"(iH  a  summary  of  such  recommendations 
and  the  State  agency's  response  to  such  rec- 
ommendations: and 

"(E)  contains— 

"ti)  a  description  of  the  level  of  participa- 
tion during  the  previous  2  years  by  artisJk. 
artists'  organizations,  and  arts  organisa- 
tions m  projects  and  productions  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  provided  under  this 
subsection; 

"Hi)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
project  and  productions  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  subsection  are  avail- 
able to  all  people  and  communities  in  the 
State:  and 

"(Hi)  a  description  of  projects  and  produc- 
tions receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  subsection  that  exist  or  are  being  devel- 
oped to  secure  wider  participation  of  artists, 
artists'  organizations,  and  arts  organiza- 
tions identified  under  clause  H)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph or  that  address  the  availability  of 
the  arts  to  all  people  or  communities  identi- 
fied under  clause  Hi)  of  this  subparagraph. 
No  application  may  t>e  approved  unless  the 
accompanying  plan  satisfies  the  require- 
ments specified  in  this  subsection.  ". 

14)  in  subsection  (i)  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
of  Labor". 

(5)  in  subsection  (VHXD)- 

lA)  by  inserting  "and  local  arts  agencies" 
after  "local  arts  groups",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "including  support  of 
professional  artists  in  community-based  re- 
sidencies:" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"including— 

"(i)  support  of  professional  artists  in  com- 
munity based  residencies: 

"Hi)  support  of  rural  arts  development: 

"Hii)  support  of  and  models  for  regional, 
statewide,  or  local  organizations  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  cultural  organiza- 
tions and  institutions: 

"(iv)  support  of  and  models  for  visual  and 
performing  arts  touring:  and 

"(V)  support  of  and  models  for  profession- 
al staffing  of  arts  organizations  and  for  sta- 
bilizing and  broadening  the  financial  base 
for  arts  organizations:". 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Chairman"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson  ", 


17)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Chairperson's",  and 

IS)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(m)  The  Chairperson  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  shalL  in  consultation 
with  State  and  local  agencies,  relevant  orga- 
nizations, and  relevant  Federal  agencies,  de- 
velop a  practical  system  of  national  infor- 
mation and  data  collection  on  the  arts,  art- 
ists and  arts  groups,  and  their  audiences. 
Such  s,..item  shall  include  artistic  and  fi- 
nancial trends  in  the  various  artistic  fields, 
trends  m  audience  participation,  and 
trends  m  arts  education  on  nationaL  re- 
gionaU  and  State  levels.  Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Arts.  Humanities,  and  Museums  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  the  Chairperson  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  a  plan  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  such  system,  including  a 
recommendation  regarding  the  need  for  any 
additional  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  de- 
velop and  implement  such  system.  Such 
system  shall  be  used,  alcng  with  a  summary 
of  the  data  submitted  with  State  plans 
under  subsection  igl.  to  prepare  a  periodic 
report  on  the  state  of  the  arts m  the  Nation. 
The  state  of  the  arts  report  shall  include  a 
description  of  the  the  availability  of  the  En- 
dowment's programs  to  emerging  and  cul- 
turally diverse  artists,  arts  organizations, 
and  communities  and  of  the  participation 
by  such  artists,  organizations,  and  cojnmu- 
nities  in  such  programs.  The  state  of  the  arts 
report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  and  provided  to  the 
States,  not  later  than  October  1.  1988.  and 
biennially  thereafter. ". 
SEC.  Itt.  yATIO.SAL  (Ol.\CIL  O.V  THE  ARTS. 

Section  6  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  955)  IS  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Chairman"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Chairperson". 

IB)  by  sinking  out  "Chairman  of  the 
Council"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
""Chairperson  of  the  Council"". 

IC)  in  paragraph  ID— 

li)  by  inserting  "(A)" after  "who",  and 

Hi)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  iBi  have 
established  records  of  distinguished  service, 
or  achieved  eminence,  in  the  arts". 

ID)  in  the  last  sentence  by  sinking  out 
""him""  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the 
President"",  and 

IE)  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'"In  making  such  appointments,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  give  due  regard  to  equitable  repre- 
sentation of  women,  minonlies.  and  persons 
with  disabilities  who  are  involved  in  the 
arts. ". 

12)  in  subsection  Ic)  by  striking  out  "Tiis" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  member"s", 

13)  m  subsection  id)  by  sinking  out 
"Chairman"'  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
""Chairperson"". 

14)  in  subsection  le)  by  sinking  out 
""Chairman""  and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof 

"Chairperson",  and 

15)  in  subsection  if)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
'"his""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Chairperson's  ". 


IB)  in  the  second  sentence  by  sinking  out 
"he"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Chairperson". 

IC)  m  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
""S17.500'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""S30.000".  and 

ID)  by  sinking  out  "Chairman  "  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson". 

SEC    Itr    ESTABLISHWESr  OF  THE  \ATIO\AL  E\- 
IHIimE\T  FOR  THE  HI  MAMTIEK 

Section  7  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  I20 
U.S.C.  956)  IS  amended— 

11)  m  subsection  ib)— 

lA)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
""chairman""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson",  and 

IB  I  m  paragraph  12)  by  sinking  out  "his" 
ecch  place  it  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "the  Cyiairperson's". 

12)  in  subsection  lo— 

lA)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  14),  (5). 
16).  and  I7)  as  paragraphs  16),  17),  (8).  and 
19),  respectively,  and 

IB)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  13)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

""14)  initiate  and  support  programs  and  re- 
search which  have  substantial  scholarly  and 
cultural  significance  and  that  reach,  or  re- 
flect the  diversity  and  nchness  of  our  Amen- 
can  cultural  henlage.  including  the  culture 
of.  a  minority,  inner  city,  rural,  or  tnbal 
community: 

""15)  foster  international  programs  and  ex- 
changes:". 

lO  in  paragraph  13)  by  striking  out 
"workships"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""workshops". 

ID)  by  sinking  out  ""clause  16)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "clause  IS)"",  and 

IE)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  selecting  individuals  and  groups  of  ex- 
ceptional talent  as  recipients  of  financial 
assistance  lo  be  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Chairperson  shall  give  particular 
regard  to  scholars,  and  educational  and  cul- 
tural instilutions.  thai  have  traditionally 
been  underrepresented. ". 

13)  in  subsection  if)— 
lA)  m  paragraph  I2)IA)— 

H)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
""the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1980""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Arts.  Human- 
ities, and  Museums  Amendinents  of  1985"". 

Hi)  in  clause  Hi)  by  inserting  "'officer" 
after  ""chief  executive""  each  place  it  appears. 

(HI)  in  clause  Iv)  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof. 

iiv)  m  clause  ivi)  by  striking  out  the 
penod  al  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  '".  including  a  descnption  of  the 
progress  made  toward  achieving  the  goals  of 
the  State  plan:"",  and 

Iv)  by  inserting  after  clause  ivi)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

""(vii)  provides— 

""ID  assurances  that  the  State  agency  has 
held,  after  reasonable  notice,  public  meet- 
ings in  the  State  to  allow  scholars,  interest- 
ed organizations,  and  the  public  to  present 
views  and  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  Stale  plan:  and 

"HI)  a  summary  of  such  recommendations 
and  of  the  response  of  the  State  agency  to 
such  recommendations:  and 

""iviiD  contains— 

""ID  a  descnption  of  the  level  of  participa- 
tion dunng  the  previous  2  years  by  scholars 
and  scholarly  organizations  in  programs  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section: 
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■■'///  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  programs  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  subsection  are  available  to  all 
people  and  communities  m  the  State:  and 

"IIID  a  description  of  programs  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  subsection 
that  exist  or  are  being  developed  to  secure 
wider  participation  of  scholars  and  scholar- 
ly organizations  identified  under  subclause 
II)  of  this  clause  or  that  address  the  avail- 
ability of  the  humanities  to  all  people  or 
communities  identified  under  subclause  HI) 
of  this  clause. 

No  application  may  be  approved  unless  the 
accompanying  plan  satisfies  the  require- 
ments specified  in  this  subsection.'", 

iB)  m  paragraph  131— 

H)  m  subparagraph  IG)  by  striking  out 
""and"'  at  the  end  thereof. 

Hi)  in  subparagraph  IH)  by  striking  out 
the  penod  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "",  including  a  description  of 
the  progress  made  toward  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  plan:"",  and 

Hii)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  IH) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(I)  provides— 

"(i)  assurances  that  the  grant  recipient 
has  held,  after  reasonable  notice,  public 
meetings  m  the  State  to  allow  scholars,  in- 
terested organizations,  and  the  public  to 
present  views  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  plan;  and 

""lui  a  summary  of  such  recommendations 
and  of  the  response  of  the  grant  recipient  lo 
such  recommendations;  and 

""(J)  contains— 

""H)  a  descnption  of  the  level  of  participa- 
tion during  the  previous  2  years  by  scholars 
and  scholarly  organizations  m  programs  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section; 

""Hi)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  programs  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  subsection  are  available  to  all 
people  and  communities  in  the  State;  and 

"Hii)  a  descnption  of  programs  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  subsection 
that  exist  or  are  being  developed  to  secure 
wider  participation  of  scholars  and  scholar- 
ly organizations  identified  under  clause  Hi 
of  this  subparagraph  or  that  address  the 
availability  of  the  humanities  to  all  people 
or  communities  identified  under  clause  Hi) 
of  this  subparagraph. 

No  application  may  be  approved  unless  the 
accompanying  plan  satisfies  the  require- 
ments specified  in  this  subsection.  ". 

14)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section ig)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe  standards, 
regulations,  and  procedures  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Arts.  Humanities,  and  Museums  Amend- 
ments of  1985.". 

(51  by  sinking  out  "Chairman"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
""Chairperson"',  and 

16)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

""iji  II  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt  of 
any  grant  under  this  section  that  the  group 
or  individual  of  exceptional  talent  or  the 
Stale.  State  agency,  or  entity  receiving  such 
grant  furnish  adequate  assurances  lo  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  or  sut>con- 
traclors  on  construction  projects  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  m  the  locality,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 


140  use.  276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  in  this  subsection,  the 
authonty  and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  I15  F.R. 
3176;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  140  U.S.C. 
276c). 

""Ik)  The  Chairperson  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  shall,  in  con- 
sultation with  State  and  local  agencies, 
other  relevant  organizations,  and  relevant 
Federal  agencies,  develop  a  practical  system 
of  national  information  and  data  collection 
on  the  humanities,  scholars,  educational 
and  cultural  groups,  and  their  audiences. 
Such  system  shall  include  cultural  and  fi- 
nancial trends  in  the  various  humanities 
fields,  trends  m  audience  participation,  and 
trends  in  humanities  education  on  national, 
regionaL  and  State  levels.  Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Arts.  Humanities,  and  Museums  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  the  Chairperson  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  a  plan  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  such  system,  including  a 
recommendation  regarding  the  need  for  any 
additional  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  de- 
velop and  implement  such  system.  Such 
system  shall  be  used,  along  with  a  summary 
of  the  data  submitted  with  plans  under  sub- 
section If),  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  humanities  in  the  Nation.  The  state  of 
the  humanities  report  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  availability  of  the  Endow- 
ment's programs  to  emerging  and  culturally 
diverse  scholars,  cultural  and  educational 
organizations,  and  communities  and  of  the 
participation  of  such  scholars,  organiza- 
tions, and  com"munities  in  such  programs. 
The  state  of  the  humanities  report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  provided  the  Stales,  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988,  and  biennially  thereafter. 

"ID  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  th"  Arts,  Humanities,  and  Mu- 
seums Amendments  of  1985,  the  Chairperson 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities shall  transmit  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  each  plan 
and  each  report  required  under  any  regula- 
tion or  management  directive  that  is  issued 
by  the  Commission  and  is  in  effect  on  such 
date  of  enactment ". 

.SEC.  Its.  ESTABUSH.¥E.\T  OF  THE  SATIOSAL  COl.S- 
CIL  OS  THE  HCMAMTIES. 

Section  8  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  120 
U.S.C  957)  is  amended— 

11)  in  subsection  lb)— 

lA)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
""Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  .for 
the  Humz-iiic:.  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humari- 
ities.  who  shall  be  the  Chairperson". 

IB)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
""selected  on  the  basis  of"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "individuals  who  ID  are  select- 
ed from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales  who  are  recognized  for  their 
broad  knowledge  of.  expertise  in.  or  commit- 
ment to  the  humanities,  and  12)  have  estab- 
lished records  Of"',  and 

IC)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

'"In  making  such  appointrnents.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  give  due  regard  to  equitable  repre- 
sentation of  women,  minorities,  and  persons 
with  disabilities  who  are  involved  in  the  hu- 
manities. ", 


12)  in  subsection  ic)  by  striking  out  ""his" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  member's", 

13)  in  subsections  id),  le),  and  if)  by  strik- 
ing out  "ChaiTTnan"'  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson"", 
and 

14)  in  subsection  if)— 

I  A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"his"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Chairperson's",  and 

IB)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  iJiserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the 
Chairperson"". 

SEC.  It*.  ESTABLISHMEST  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COUN- 
CIL OS  THE  ART^  AND   THE  HVMAN- 

rriBS. 

Section  9  of  the^National  Fovndation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  120 
U.S.C.  958)  is  amended— 

ID  in  subsection  ib)— 

I  A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"CTiatrman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities", 

IB)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
""CTiairman""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""presiding  officer"", 

IC)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  iJiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'the  Presi- 
dent", and 

ID)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'"For  the  purposes  of  the  Arts  and  Artifacts 
Indemnity  Act  120  U.S.C.  971  et  seq.),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  who  are  des- 
ignated by  the  (Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  not  serve  as  members  of  the  Council ". 

12)  in  subsection  lOU)  by  striking  out 
"Chairman"'  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""Chairperson",  and 

13)  by  striking  out  subsections  id)  and  le) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

""Id)  The  Council  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
determine— 

"'ID  the  nature  and  level  of  Federal  sup- 
port provided  to  museums; 

"12)  the  areas  in  which  such  support  over- 
laps or  is  inadequate,  particularly  in  case  of 
emerging  museuTns, 

"13)  the  impact  of  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services  in  carrying  out  its  stated  purpose; 
and 

"14)  the  impact  and  nature  of  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  programs  being  ear- 
ned out  under  this  Act  and  other  Federal 
laws  and  the  areas  in  which  such  programs 
overlap  or  are  inadequate. 

"■le)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1987.  the 
Council  shall  develop  and  submit  to  the 
President  policy  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  acquisition  of  works  of  art  for  use  on 
Federal  property,  the  disposal  of  such  works 
of  art,  and  the  maintenance  of  such  works  of 
art  Such  recommendations  shall— 

""ID  address  the  need  for  participation  by 
local  citizens  and  by  State  and  local  arts 
agencies  m  the  process  of  placing  works  of 
art  on  Federal  property  and  removing  such 
works  of  art  from  suchjjroperty. 

""12)  provide  that  planning  for  Federal 
commissions  of  works  of  art  will  be  included 
in  the  preliminary  planning  of  new  Federal 
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buildingi  and  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
architectural  design  of  such  buildings, 

"(3)  provide  for  making  determinations 
that  works  of  art  located  or  to  be  located  in 
existing  Federal  buildings  are  appropriate 
for  their  respective  settings  and  spaces,  and 

"141  avoid  the  development  of  an  official 
style,  in  either  architecture  or  associated 
works  of  art.  and  encourage  Federal  com- 
missions of  works  of  art  that  will  give  ex- 
pression to  the  full  diversity  and  vitality  of 
American  life. ". 
SEC.  III.  ADMl.MSTKAnte  PKOVISIO.Mi 

Section  10  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  959/  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
6y  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human 
ities"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chair, 
person  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities". 

IBI  in  paragraph  (1)— 

tiJ  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Chairperson",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Chairperson  s", 

to  in  paragraph  (21  by  striking  out 
"Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson". 

(D>  in  paragraptyh^)  by  striking  out  'his" 
and  insertirg  in^Aeu  thereof  "the  Chairper- 
son's", 

lEI  in  paragraph  ti)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 15  '  and  all  that  follows  through  "repre- 
sentation"  and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
•section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code", 

(F)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (8) 
by  striking  out  "Chairman"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson",  and 

IG)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"In  selecting  panels  of  experts  under  para- 
graph (41  to  review  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  each  Chairperson  shall  appoint  persons 
who  hai'e  exhibited  expertise  and  leadership 
in  the  field  under  review,  who  broadly  repre- 
sent diverse  characteristics  in  terms  of  aes- 
thetic perspective,  and  geographical  factors, 
and  who  broadly  represent  cultural  diversi- 
ty. Each  Chairperson  shall  assure  that  the 
memttership  of  panels  changes  substantially 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  no  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  annual  appointments 
shall  be  for  service  beyond  the  limit  of  3  con- 
secutive years  on  a  subpaneL  In  Tnakmg  ap- 
pointments, each  Chairperson  shall  give  due 
regard  to  the  need  for  experienced  as  well  as 
new  members  on  each  panel  Panels  of  ex- 
perts appointed  to  review  or  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
applications  or  projects  for  funding  shall, 
when  reviewing  such  applications  and 
projects,  not  recommend  for  funding  those 
which,  m  the  context  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented, in  the  experts  view,  lack  serious  liter- 
ary or  artistic  merit. ", 

(2/  in  subsection  (b>  by  striking  out 
"Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (dl  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"idldl  The  Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, shall  each  ensure  post-award  eval- 
uation of  financial  assutance  provided 
under  this  Act 


"(2)  In  the  case  of  financial  assistance 
provided  under  section  5(c)  to  any  individ- 
ual, the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow 
ment  for  the  Arts  shall  ensure  that- 

"(A>  post-award  evaluation  is  conducted 
with  respect  to  the  project  or  production  for 
which  such  assistance  is  provided:  and 

"(B)  the  results  of  such  evaluation  are 
taken  into  consideration  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  to  provide  subsequent  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  such  section  to 
such  individual. 

"(e)(1)  The  Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  shall  conduct  jointly  a 
study  of— 

"(A)  the  state  of  arts  education  and  hu- 
manities education,  as  currently  taught  in 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
m  the  United  States:  and 

"(B)  the  current  and  future  availability  of 
qualified  instructional  personnel,  and  other 
factors,  affecting  the  quality  of  education  m 
the  arts  and  humanities  in  such  schools. 

"(2)  The  Endowments  shall  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re 
sources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  the  study  required  by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Not  later  tlian  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Arts,  Humanities,  and 
Museums  Amendments  of  1985,  the  Endow 
ments  shall  submit  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  States  a  report  contain- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  findings  in  paragraph  (1/: 

"(B)  the  Endowments'  views  of  the  role  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education: 

"(C)  recommendations  designed  to  encour- 
age making  arts  and  humanities  education 
available  throughout  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools: 

"(D)  recommendations  for  the  participa- 
tion by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  in  arts  education  and  human- 
ities education  in  such  schools;  and 

"(E)  an  evaluation  of  existing  policies  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities that  expressly  or  inherently  affect  the 
Endowments'  abilities  to  expand  such  par- 
ticipation. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1987.  each 
Endowment  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  detailing  the  procedures  used  in  se- 
lecting experts  for  appointment  to  panels 
ard  the  procedures  applied  by  panels  in 
making  recommendations  with  respect  to 
approval  of  applications  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  including  proce- 
dures to  avoid  possible  conJlicLs  of  interest 
which  may  arise  in  providing  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act ". 
SEC  III  AtTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS. 

(a)  Funds  Authorized  roR  Prooram 
Grants— Section  11(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  use  960(a)(1))  is  amend 
ed- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  — 

<A)  by  striking  out  'SI  15,500,000  "  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1984.  and"  and  insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "S121.678.000  for  fUcal 
year  1986  and",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989  ".  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  by  sinking  out  "S114.500.000"  and  all 
that  follows  through    "1984.  and"  and  insert 


ing  in  lieu  thereof  "S95.207.000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989". 

(b)  Funds  AcrrHORizED  To  Mai^h  Non-Fed- 
eral Funds  Received.— Section  IK  a)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  m  subparagraph  (A)  — 

(i)  by  sinking  out  "October  1.  1985  "  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1989". 

(li)  by  sinking  out    "SIS.SOO.OOO"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1984,   and"  and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof 
"S8, 820,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and",  and 

Mti>  by  sinking  out  "fiscal  year  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988.  and  1989". 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(i)  by  sinking  out  "October  1.  1985  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1989". 

(li)  in  clause  at/  by  inserting  "and  sub- 
grantees'"  after  ""grantees"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

Miiv  by  striking  out  "S12. 500.000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1984.  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "SIO.780.000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and",  and 

(IV)  by  striking  out  "'fiscal  year  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989".  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (31— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  sinking  out  "October  1.  1985  "  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1989 '. 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "S27.000.000'"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1984.  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "S20.580.000  for  fucal 
year  1986.  and",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989".  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(I)  by  sinking  out  "October  1.  1985  "  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ""October  1.  1989". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "S30.000.000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1984,  and"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "S19.600.000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and'",  and 

an/  by  sinking  out  "fiscal  year  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989".  and 

IC)  in  subparagraph  (O— 

(i)  by  sinking  out  "Chairman"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Chairperson",  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  sinking  out 
"Chairman""  each  place  it  appears  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson". 

(c)  Funds  Authorized  for  Administration 
of  Proorams  of  the  National  Endow- 
MENTS.— Section  11(c)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  use.  960(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  m  paragraph  (1>  by  striking  out 
""S14.000.000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""S15.982.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989  ". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2>  by  sinking  out 
■"S13.000.000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
""1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•S14.291.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989  ".  and 

(31  by  sinking  out  "Chairman"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson". 
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(e)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  IKd) 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
960(a))  IS  amended  by  sinking  out  "under 
this  title". 

AMENDMENTS  OPTCREt)  BY  MR.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  technical  amendments  to  title  I 
and  title  II.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  considered  as  read,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  would  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Montana     [Mr.     Wil- 
liams], the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee,   as    to    the    nature    of    these 
amendments.  It   is  my  understanding 
that    these    amendments    have    been 
drafted  and  cleared  with  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  would  just  inouire  if 
those  are  the  amendments  that  the 
gentleman  has  cleared  with  this  side 
of  the  aisle? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  text  of  the  amendments  is  as 
follows: 

AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Williams; 
Page  8.  line  8.  strike  out  subsections"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •subsection". 

Page  24.  line  3.  Insert  "or  humanistic" 
after  'aesthetic". 

Page  24,  line  13.  insert  "by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts"  after  "funding". 

Page  24,  line  16.  strike  out  "experU"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "experts'  ". 

Page  25,  line  4.  strike  out  "Chairman"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    Chairperson". 

Page  28,  line  20,  insert  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Page  29.  line  10,  strike  out  "and"  at  the 
end  thereof. 

Page  29,  line  19.  strike  out  the  first 
comma. 

Page  29.  line  22.  strike  out  "and"  at  the 
end  thereof. 

Page  31.  line  10.  strike  out  "(e) '  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Page  33.  line  6.  Insert  "(a)"  before  "Sec- 
tion". 

Page  33.  after  line  13.  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  209(d)  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act  (20  use.  967(d))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out    1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
1989" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  offer  several  technical 
amendments  to  the  arts  and  human- 
ities bill  to  clarify  action  which  we 
took  in  committee  and  to  correct  sev- 
eral typographical  errors  in  both 
titles. 

First,  we  have  wanted  to  ensure  the 
openness  and  diverseness  of  the  expert 
peer  panel  review  system  in  both  en- 
dowments. We  have  specified  that 
members  of  the  panels,  among  other 


things,  should  represent  diverse,  aes- 
thetic perspectives.  The  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  has 
asked  us  to  include  "humanistic"  as 
well  as  "aesthetic"  perspectives  to 
more  accurately  reflect  the  types  of 
experts  they  appoint  to  panels. 

Second,  we  added  language  in  the 
committee  to  ensure  that  projects  are 
not  funded  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  which  lack  serious 
literary  or  artistic  merit.  This  second 
amenctaent  would  spell  out  the  com- 
mittee's intent  which  was  to  apply  this 
directive  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  where  several  members 
have  had  concerns  about  a  few  of  the 
many  grants  they  make. 

n  1515 
Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    Chairman    I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  techni- 
cal amendments  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
subcommittee  chairman  has  offered, 
and  also  plan  to  support  a  series  of 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  today 
by  a  number  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  might  say  preliminarily  that  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
committee and  other  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  work  with  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  come  up  with 
an  acceptable  reauthorization  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Now.  as  I  believe  most  Members  of 
this  body  know,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts'  reauthorization  at 
the  full  committee  level  and  to  some 
extent  on  the  floor  during  the  appro- 
priations consideration  was  not  as 
smooth  and  free  of  controversy  as  I 
think  most  of  us  would  have  liked, 
both  at  the  full  committee  markup 
and  subsequently,  however,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  other 
Members  on  both  sides  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  work  together  to  re- 
solve the  differences  of  opinion  which 
by  and  large  we  have  resolved  today. 

I  take  a  few  minutes  to  comment  on 
the  bill  itself  together  with  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered.  I 
continue  to  have  some  limited  reserva- 
tions about  H.R.  3248.  but  frankly  I 
am  generally  supportive  of  the  im- 
proved legislation  which  we  consider 
here  today  together  with  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  during  the 
amendment  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  some 
limited  reservations  about  H.R.  3248.  I 
am  generally  supportive  of  the  im- 
proved legislation  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today. 

The  full  House  may  be  unaware  of 
the  improvements  made  in  the  bill 
when  it  was  considered  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  The  legis- 
lation has  received  quite  a  bit  of  public 
attention,  and  most  of  it  was  generat- 


ed prior  to  its  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

H.R.  3248  was  significantly  improved 
in  a  number  of  areas  which  will  result 
in  tighter  accountability  and  strengrth- 
ened  procedures  at  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities. 

Because  of  its  responsibility  to 
ensure  the  effective  and  appropriate 
use  of  taxpayer  dollars,  the  puthorlz- 
ing  committee  approved  the  following 
amendments  pertaining  to  use  of 
public  fundinp  for  the  arts; 

Post-award  evaluation  By  requiring  that 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  con- 
duct evaluations  after  awards  are  made  and 
the  moneys  are  used,  taxpayers  can  be  kept 
Informed   of    how    their   dollars   are   t>elng 

Artistic/literary  merit:  While  this  amend- 
ment did  not  directly  address  the  Issue  of 
public  funding  of  offensive  materials.  In 
conjunction  with  the  preceding  amendment 
for  post-award  evaluations,  there  is  assur- 
ance that  high  standards  will  be  used  in  the 
criteria  for  Judging  applications. 

Conflict  of  Interest:  Requiring  that  the 
endowments  report  to  Congress  on  their 
procedures  will  take  care  of  any  question- 
able situations  that  might  have  occurred  In 
the  past.  The  committee  s  concern  was  that 
review  panels  not  Include  someone  whose 
group  or  organization  Is  applying  for  a 
grant. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ttmend-  . 
ments  which  strengthen  accountabil- 
ity, the  committee  approved  a  fourth 
amendment  which  encourages  better 
public  understanding  of  the  arts.  The 
amendment  reflects  congressional 
intent  that  public  funds  be  used  for 
arts  education  and  not  just  entertain- 
ment. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for 
the  major  improvements  already  made 
in  the  legislation.  I  imderstand  that 
there  may  be  efforts  today  to  further 
strengthen  accoimtability  in  the  arts, 
and  I  Intend  to  support  such  amend- 
ments. 

Regretfully,  the  committee  erred  In 
one  area,  In  my  opinion.  H.R.  3248  ex- 
tends construction  authority  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities for  challenge  grants  and  requires 
that  such  grants  comply  with  Davis- 
Bacon  provisions  NEH  has  minimal 
need  for  construction  authority,  and  If 
such  authority  is  granted,  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  Davis-Bacon  compli- 
ance would  increase  the  costs  of  con- 
struction grants.  This  would  divert 
funding  from  other  worthwhile  NEH 
initiatives. 

Despite  my  objection  to  the  con- 
struction provisions,  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port H.R.  3248.  It  Is  already  a  vx^tly 
Improved  bill,  and  I  support  the  arts 
and  appropriate  use  of  limited  public 
funding  for  the  arts.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  best  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  increased  public  understanding  of 
the  arts  and  their  Increased  private  fi- 
nancial support. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  alxo 
want  to  correct  an  impreHHion  that  ma) 
have  been  left  by  the  open  debate  on  this 
bill  several  weeks  af(o.  DurinK  the  hearings, 
we  heard  from  witnesses  about  the  need  to 
increase  the  funding  from  the  endowments' 
profn-ams  available  to  emerging  and  under- 
represented  groups.  The  issue  was  most  elo- 
quently stated  by  Clement  Price  who  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittees  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  for  State  Arts 
Agencies.  Mr.  Price  spoke: 

•  •  *  of  the  need  to  open  up  the  funding, 
professional  direction  and  popular  enjoy- 
ment of  the  arts  to  diverse  ethnic  groups  In 
the  United  Stales.  In  short,  arts  administra- 
tors, starting  with  the  Endowment,  should 
l)etter  reflect  the  potpourri  of  culture  and 
artistic  expressions  in  our  country.  I  am  dis- 
tressed over  the  slow  pace  toward  arts  de- 
mocracy around  the  Nation.  There  is 
enough  blame  for  this  patently  un-Ameri- 
can phenomenon  to  spread  around  the 
entire  arts  establishment;  however.  I  believe 
the  Endowment  should  exert  more  leader 
ship  toward  the  fulfillment  of  cultural  and 
artistic  democracy. 

This  testimony  was  seconded  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Cultural  Alli- 
ance, the  Women's  Visual  Arts  Center,  the 
Hispanic  Inter-Arts  Alliance,  the  D.C.  Arts 
Commission,  the  National  Humanities  Alli- 
ance, the  National  Association  of  Local 
Arts  Agencies,  the  Association  of  American 
Cultures,  the  Council  on  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties in  the  ArU.  the  Association  of  Black 
Museums,  the  ATLATL.  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Arts  Service  Organization,  the  Council 
on  Research  for  Women,  and  others. 

Certainly,  many  groups  testified  that 
they  wanted  no  change  in  the  current  arts 
and  humanities  programs.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion we  in  the  Congress  always  face.  Those 
groups  who  benefit  from  the  status  quo 
often  do  not  want  any  change.  The  role  of 
the  •  Federal  Government,  however,  is  to 
ensure  access  by  all  to  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. This  concern  for  underrepresented 
and  emerging  groups  has  long  been  the  in- 
tended locus  of  the  act.  I  believe  that  my 
colleague.  Mr.  GtNDERSON,  is  going  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  reinforce  this 
access  role  for  rural  groups. 

As  described  in  section  5  of  the  current 
law,  the  general  programs  authorized  by 
the  chairperson  are  to  include  projects  and 
productions  of  artistic  and  creative  excel- 
lence that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable 
to  citizens  for  geographic  or  economic  rea- 
sons, that  enable  artists  to  achieve  wide 
distribution  of  their  works,  that  develop 
the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
by  our  citizens  and  that  give  emphasis  to 
the  full  scope  of  American  creativity  and 
cultural  diversity. 

The  endowments  have  established  some 
excellent  efforts  such  as  the  Expansion 
Arts  Program  to  support  artists  and  arts 
organizations  that  reflect  the  cultural  plu- 
ralism and  full  div^ty  of  our  heritage. 
The  intent  of  the  chnTgeM  in  the  bill  are  to 
continue  and  expand  on  these  efforts. 


We  have  added  language  to  the  general 
program  support  for  both  endowments  to 
fund  projects  which  reflect  our  full  cultural 
diversity  and  richness.  We  also  have  added 
that  in  funding  the  Chairperson  must  give 
particular  regard  to  the  funding  of  tradi- 
tionally underrepresented  groups  including 
women,  minorities,  rural  groups,  and  inner 
city  groups. 

This  is  not  a  set-aside.  It  does  encourage 
the  Endowments  to  address  an  identified 
problem.  For  example,  ATLATL  has  report- 
ed that  funding  for  native  American  artists 
is  one  third  of  their  proportion  in  the  pop- 
ulation. A  study  by  A.L.  Nellum  and  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  commissioned  by  the  National 
FIndowment.  reported  h  years  ago  that  the 
Endowments  funded  minorities  at  one  third 
of  their  proportion  in  the  population. 

The  author  of  that  study  estimates  that 
the  funding  has  only  increased  to  half  of 
what  it  should  be  today.  The  Council  on 
Research  for  Women  reported  dramatic  de- 
clines from  19SI-S4  in  the  funding  of  black 
studies  and  women  studies  at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

While  there  has  been  a  strong  effort  to 
redress  that  problem  in  last  year's  funding 
we  believe  it  is  critical  to  continue  and  im- 
prove on  these  efforts.  Women  and  minori- 
ties are  still  underrepresented  in  many  pro- 
gram fields. 

The  President's  task  force  report  on  the 
arts  and  humanities  stated:  "The  strength 
of  America's  arts  and  humanities  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  •  *  •. 
There  is  a  clear  public  purpose  in  support- 
ing the  arts  and  the  humanities:  the  preser- 
vation and  advancement  of  America's  plu- 
ralistic cultural  and  intellectual  heritage, 
the  encouragement  of  creativity,  the  stimu- 
lation of  quality  in  American  education, 
and  the  enhancement  of  our  general  well- 
being."  On  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  strong  local.  State,  and 
Federal  partnership  in  support  of  the  arts 
and  humanities,  we  too  have  sought  to  sup- 
port the  Endowments'  fine  programs,  in- 
crease access  and  participation  in  the  arts 
and  humanities,  and  expand  arts  and  hu- 
manities education  efforts.  This  is  a  good 
bill  which  represents  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  the  Endowments,  established  and 
emerging  groups,  and  both  majority  and 
minority  members  of  our  subcommittees 
and  I  urge  your  support  of  it  today. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  for  yielding  and  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
support  for  this  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  and  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services. 

As  a  Member  from  Manhattan,  long 
the  cultural  center  of  the  country,  I 
cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
continued  Federal  support  for  the 
arts.  I  think  everyone  in  this  House  is 


familiar  with  the  National  Endowment 
on  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endow 
ment  on  the  Humanities,  but  I  should 
like  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  which  is 
extremely  important  to  the  many 
small,  nonprofit  museums  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere  around  the 
country. 

I  endorse  the  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Green]  for 
those  remarks,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  his  statements. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican and  the  other  members  on  the 
committee  who  work  so  hard  to  re- 
solve what  could  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult issues  in  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  with  the  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  and  accepted  that 
we  have  done  so  much  to  ensure  that 
this  very  wonderful  piece  of  legisla 
tion.  the  Arts.  Humanities  and 
Museum  Amendments  of  1985.  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  our  society 
as  much  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Even  though  the  funding  is  small, 
the  importance  of  the  Endowment  and 
IMS  is  great.  The  money  that  is  also 
generated  is  so  helpful  in  continuing 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  arts 
and  humanities  in  our  country. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  3248  represents  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  need  for  and  the 
value  of  the  Endowment  and  IMS.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  these  agen- 
cies, through  their  grant  programs, 
protect  our  heritage,  preserve  our  his- 
tory, and  promote  our  creativity. 
Equally  important,  through  their  sup- 
port, they  encourage  others  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  do  as 
well. 

Any  Membei^  that  have  gone,  as  I 
have,  around  this  country  and  seen 
what  has  been  done  with  these  funds, 
especially  in  some  of  our  more  trou- 
bled areas,  whether  it  be  in  the  ghet- 
toes  of  our  larger  cities  or  in  the  rural 
parts  of  our  country,  recognize  that  we 
have  done  so  much  through  these  pro- 
grams to  enrich  the  lives  of  people 
whose  lives  have  been  very  restricted. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  and  put  into  perspective  two 
Issues  that  were  raised  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3248  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
first  issue  iocuses  on  the  review  proc- 
ess for  the  fellowships  under  the  Liter- 
ature Program  administered  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The 
second  issue  centers  on  NEAs  associa- 
tion with  some  poems  written  by  poets 
who  have  received  NEA  funding 
through  the  fellowship  program. 

The  review  process  for  the  fellow- 
ships is  very  rigorous.  Panelists  who 
are  charged  with  reviewing  and  recom- 
mending fellowship  applications  for 
funding  do  so  on  a  blind  basis.  That  is. 
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they  are  not  told  the  names  of  the  ap- 
plicants. Additionally,  the  following 
constraints  apply:  if  a  panelist  recog- 
nizes an  applicant's  work  and  has  been 
associated  with  the  individual  in  pub- 
lishing the  applicant's  work  in  the  last 
5  years,  the  panelist  cannot  vote  on 
the  application:  the  same  constraint 
applies  if  a  panelist  has  edited  or  is 
going  to  edit  the  applicant's  work  for 
publication,  or  is  going  to  publish  the 
applicant's  work. 

Applicants  for  poetry  fellowships 
must  meet  the  following  criteria  in 
order  to  be  considered:  The  individual 
must  have  published  a  volume  of 
poetry  of  48  or  more  pages  of  poetry, 
or  20  or  more  poems  in  five  or  more 
literary  journals,  anthologies  or  publi- 
cations which  regularly  include  poetry 
as  part  of  their  format. 

Given  these  procedures  and  stand- 
ards and  a  strong  commitment  to  rec- 
ommending only  those  individuals 
with  exceptional  talent,  panelists 
reject  nearly  9  out  of  every  10  appli- 
cants. These  stringent  standards  make 
it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  receive  a 
poetry  fellowship  award. 

I  would  further  like  to  offer  some 
clarification  regarding  the  association 
which  has  been  drawn  by  some  be- 
tween NEA  and  eight  poets  who  have 
written  some  controversial  poetry. 
Specifically,  this  association  has  been 
construed  as  Federal  funding  of  mate- 
rial that  is  perceived  by  some  as  por- 
nographic. I  am  convinced  that  this  as- 
sociation is  inaccurate. 

NEA  makes  over  5,000  grants  per 
year.  We  must  place  the  poems  in 
question  into  perspective  so  that  we  do 
not  inadvertently  undermine  NEAs 
credibility  without  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  total  picture.  Through 
its  fellowship  program  NEA  funds 
poets,  not  specific  poems.  A  fellowship 
is  recognition  of  a  wide  range  of  past 
achievements  and  sm  endorsement  of 
future  potential. 

The  poets  who  wrote  the  cited 
poems  are  8  out  of  1,429  poets  funded 
by  the  endowment  since  1966.  or 
roughly  0.5  percent,  and  the  work 
cited  is  an  even  smaller  percentage  of 
all  the  poetry  written  by  endowment- 
funded  poets.  Of  the  eight  poets  in 
question,  none  wrote  the  material  in 
question  while  receiving  funds  under 
an  NEA  poetry  fellowship.  In  fact,  all 
of  the  poems  were  written  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  grant.  Thus,  no  Fed- 
eral funds  were  involved. 

Only  two  of  the  eight  poets  submit- 
ted poems  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  this  debate  as  part  of  their  ap- 
plication. This  represents  only  1  poem 
out  of  20  in  one  iristance,  and  3  poems 
out  of  20  in  the  other.  The  4  pages  of 
poetry  viewed  as  being  offensive  con- 
stituted 4  out  of  2.260  pages  of  poetry 
included  for  application  for  funding. 

I  feel  strongly  that  these  figures 
present  a  convincing  argument  that 
the  strength   of  the  system   used   to 


review  applications  far  outweighs  any 
of  the  critcisms  we  have  heard  to  date. 
NEA  has  in  place  an  effective  review 
system  which  promotes  long  term  ar- 
tistic benefits  for  all  of  us  to  enjoy. 
These  facts  needed  to  acknowledged 
and  confirmed. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Committee 
accept  the  amendments  and  see  that 
this  bill  proceed  on  its  merry  way  to 
successful  fruition. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  long  work  on  behalf  of  the  arts  in 
America.  As  vice  chairman  of  the  Arts 
Caucus  you  have  been  a  prime  mover 
of  this  legislation  and  a  great  support- 
er of  the  arts  and  humanities  and 
museum  services  in  America,  and  I  am 
very  grateful. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  as  I  look  back  over  the  histo- 
ry of  this  legislation,  and  see  that 
during  its  up  and  down  periods,  I  am 
pleased  that  we  apparently  are  having 
it  on  the  way  back  up. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  to  H.R.  3248. 

The  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Activities 
and  Transportation,  which  I  chair,  has 
worked  closely  with  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Pat  Williams,  and 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  incorporating 
many  of  the  suggestions  that  resulted 
from  the  investigative  hearings  and  re- 
ports of  this  oversight  subcommittee 
during  the  past  2  years. 

In  our  work  on  "funding  for  the  arts 
at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels." 
we  emphasized  the  national  need  for 
arts  education  for  all  students,  regard- 
less of  where  they  live,  what  their  IQ 
level  Is.  or  how  much  money  their  par- 
ents earn.  This  bill  fully  captures  the 
essence  of  the  basic  right  of  all  chil- 
dren to  have  access  to  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities to  "enrich  daily  life,  (to)  help 
maintain  civility,  and  <to)  develop  a 
sense  of  community." 

Similarly.  H.R.  3248  speaks  to  the 
foresight  necessary  to  develop  our  au- 
diences of  the  future.  We  can  teach 
the  appreciation  of  well-crafted  poem 
or  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture  or 
a  symphonic  interlude  by  exposing 
both  children  and  adults  to  such 
works  not  only  in  our  schools  but  in 
our  libraries,  in  our  living  rooms 
through  the  radio  and  television,  in 
movies,  and  in  neighborhood  centers. 
And  this  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  wonderful  cultural  diversity  that 
Representative  Williams  and  his  sub- 
committee colleagues  so  eloquently 
highlight  in  this  thoughtful  legisla- 
tion. 


On  the  specific  language  regarding 
Council  membership  on  the  National 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, we  applaud  the  subcommittee  for 
inclusion  of  the  words,  "broad  knowl- 
edge of  or  expertise  "  in  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Let  us  be  wary  of  those 
who  try  to  use  such  appointments  only 
as  a  political  dumping  ground,  and  not 
for  the  true  advisory  purpose,  as  is 
stipulated  in  the  statute.  I  recall  last 
year's  recess  nomination  of  seven  indi- 
viduals to  the  NEH  Council  and  the 
ensuing  debate.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  I  fully  support  professional  quali- 
fications as  a  criteria  for  making  any 
such  Council  appointments. 

In  our  report  on  "Future  Directions 
of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. " 
The  subcommittee  strongly  criticized 
the  fact  that  7  members  of  the  15- 
member  board  were  appointed  from 
one  State— in  a  country  that  has  50 
States.  Surely  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  members  is  a  necessity,  as  cited 
in  this  bill,  which  limits  membership 
to  only  three  appointees  from  any  one 
State. 

Let  me  emphatically  stress  that  the 
IMS  now  appears  to  be  doing  very  ef- 
fectively the  job  it  was  created  to  do— 
which  is  providing  a  small  amount  of 
operating  support  for  this  country's 
museums,  zoos,  planetariums,  botani- 
cal gardens,  and  aquariums— the  re- 
sources which  bring  us  so  much  pleas- 
ure in  our  leisure  time.  It  is  the  only 
Federal  agency  which  offers  such  as- 
sistance. The  IMS  is  also  developing  a 
much-needed  program  to  conser\'e  this 
country's  cultural  treasures,  as  a 
legacy  for  all  future  generations. 

To  abruptly  end  such  a  program  is 
to  penalize  all  Americans.  The  small 
budget  of  $21  million  currently  allot- 
ted to  the  IMS  represents  less  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  one  MX  mis- 
sile for  $70  million.  Surely  we  need  a 
visual  refuge  as  much  as  we  need  a  de- 
fense program— and  not  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other. 

Finally,  let  me  offer  my  unequivocal 
support  to  the  provision  of  H.R.  3248 
which  would  require  that  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
submit  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  within  30  days 
of  passage  of  this  bill,  the  affirmative 
action  plans  mandated  by  Federal  law. 
This  legislative  response  grew  out  of 
a  hearing  and  subsequent  report  by 
the  Government  Activities  and  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  citing  the 
open  defiance  by  NEH,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Among  110  Federal  agencies,  only 
these  three  openly  chose  to  Ignore  the 
law. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  issue  since  107 
other  agency  head,  all  appointed  by 
the  President,  submitted  these  plans 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission  in  a  timely  fashion. 
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All  of  us  who  have  served  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  taken  an  oath 
of  office  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  all  the  laws  of  this  country.  No- 
where has  it  ever  been  suggested  that 
in  accepting  a  high  Government  posi- 
tion we  would  be  allowed  the  discre- 
tion of  enforcing  and  upholding  only 
those  laws  with  which  we  agree.  The 
decision  in  this  case  of  the  NEH,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  separate  them- 
selves from  more  than  100  other  agen- 
cies who  have  obeyed  the  law  and  the 
EEOC  regulations  makes  one  wonder 
if  this  is  to  be  a  Nation  of  laws  or  a 
Nation  of  individuals. 

Laws  that  have  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  upheld  by  the  courts 
cannot  arbitrarily  be  ignored.  T'hus 
the  NEH  is  bound  to  comply  with  the 
law— until  Congress  repeals  it  or  the 
courts  strike  it  down. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  provision  of  H.R.  3248  so 
that  it  is  clearly  understood  that  all 
agencies  shall  comply  with  the  Federal 
laws,  not  may  comply. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  made 
during  the  floor  debate  on  H.R.  3248 
on  September  24.  there  Is  no  addition- 
al cost  for  complying  with  the  law  nor 
any  additional  staff  burden.  It  does 
not  expand  the  original  intent  of  the 
law.  This  data  has  routinely  been 
gathered  by  NEH  and  submitted  to 
EEOC  as  part  of  the  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative functions.  This  is  not  a 
massive  undertaking  but  a  simple 
matter. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  an- 
other aspect  of  the  previous  floor 
debate  on  H.R.  3248  which  deals  with 
the  allocation  of  grants. 

The  General  Accounting  Of  lice,  on  a 
request  from  the  House  Government 
Activities  Subcommittee,  reviewed  cat- 
egories of  NEH  grants  from  fiscal  year 
1981  through  fiscal  year  1984  and 
noted  the  continual  decrease  in  awards 
for  areas  such  as  women's  studies  and 
black  studies,  which  are  recognized  by 
scholars  as  two  fields  of  growing  inter- 
est. 

Out  of  almost  2.900  grants  awarded 
by  NEH  for  fiscal  year  1984.  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  was  allocated  to 
black  studies  and  only  slightly  higher 
for  women's  studies. 

Retain  the  strong  directive  in  this 
bill  to  encourage  grants  reflecting  the 
cultural,  social,  political,  economic, 
and  philosophical  diversity  of  this 
country.  These  varied  groups  can  com- 
pete on  their  own  merits,  but  only  if 
the  Endowm«»nts  and  the  public  recog- 
nize that  the  standard  for  grants  is 
quality,  not  merely  conformity  with 
some  mistaken  notion  of  maintaining 
the  status  quo. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3248.  the  Arts. 
Humanities,  and  Museum  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  This  bill  extends  the 


authorization  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  [NEA].  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  [NEH]. 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
through  fiscal  year  1989. 

I  believe  that  it  is  significant  that, 
on  the  eve  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  National  Endow 
ment  for  the  Arts.  September  29,  1965, 
President  Reagan  has  designated  Sep- 
tember 23-29  as  National  Arts  Week.  I 
would  like  to  publicly  commend  the 
President  for  scheduling  a  series  of 
social  events,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, that  will  coincide  with  600  other 
celebrations  thioughout  the  country, 
commemorating  this  occasion.  Yet,  I 
wish  that  his  support  of  the  NEA 
would  extend  also  to  H.R.  3248  which 
is  the  authorization  measure  for  the 
continuation  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services. 

The  President  makes  public  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  NELA,  but  his 
administration  has  continually  sought 
to  cut  funding  for  arts  and  humanities 
programs,  in  every  appropriation  legis- 
lation. In  every  fiscal  year  since  1982. 
This  year  the  Reagan  administration 
requested  that  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services,  an  Important  pro- 
gram that  provides  grants  to  museums 
for  general  operating  expense  and 
other  purposes,  be  terminated  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  We  know  that  these 
operating  grants  have  served  an  Im- 
portant function  for  museums  In  en- 
hancing their  ability  to  obtain  addi- 
tional funding  from  private  sources  for 
operating  expenses  not  provided  for  In 
these  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriations 
levels  provided  for  with  the  passsage 
of  H.R.  3248  are  minuscule  in  compari- 
son to  the  total  fiscal  year  1986 
budget.  The  appropriation  level  for 
fiscal  year  1986  represents  the  fiscal 
year  1985  appropriation  level  plus 
$400,000  to  cover  already  approved 
salary  Increases  for  the  NEA  and  the 
NEH,  and  $3  million  to  cover  the  In- 
creased NEA  appropriation  for  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System  and  Na- 
tional I>ublic  Radio. 

There  Is  an  important  precedent  and 
symbolism  to  Federal  funding  for  the 
arts.  For  many  potential  donors.  It  sig- 
nifies the  value  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  puts  on  culture.  When 
Federal  funding  declines  ;  it  becomes 
much  more  difficult  for  the  arts  to 
raise  the  needed  funds  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  particularly  In  those  non- 
profit areas  now  served  by  the  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Of  the  many  investments  the  Feder- 
al Government  makes  in  America,  the 
NEA.  the  NEH.  and  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  give  one  of  the 
greatest  returns  to  the  American 
people.  People  of  all  levels  of  income, 
age.  and  education.  For  example,  the 
NEA.  since  its  Inception  in  1965,  has 


provided  the  largest  single  source  of 
support  for  the  arts.  Concurrently,  the 
number  of  performing  arts  has  In- 
creased dramatically  in  this  country, 
as  has  public  attendance  at  art  muse- 
ums. And,  while  the  NEA  does  not 
have  the  capacity  to  provide  complete 
funding  for  anyone,  it  does  award 
5,000  or  more  grants  annually  to  art- 
ists and  nonprofit  arts  groups  around 
the  country.  Since  »977,  $100  million 
In  Endowment  challenge  grants  have 
generated  more  that  $800  million  in 
private  donations  to  the  arts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3248  also  au- 
thorizes the  NEA  and  the  NEH  to 
fund  projects  or  productions  with  sub- 
stantial artistic  Eind  cultural  signifi- 
cance that  relate  to  minority,  inner- 
city,  rural  or  tribal  cultures.  The 
measure  will  authorize  asslsttmce  to 
professionally  directed,  community- 
based  orgEmlzatlons  that  reflect  such 
cultures.  This  bill  will  Insure  that  tal- 
ented individuals  of  diverse  social  and 
economic  backgrounds  will  be  consid- 
ered for  awards:  thus,  having  an  equal 
opportunity  to  take  part  In  the  experi- 
ence of  creating.  The  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  should  never 
be  conceived  by.  controlled  by.  or  ex- 
perienced by  only  one  class  or  segment 
of  the  American  population.  The  ac- 
countability procedures  of  H.R.  3248. 
with  regard  to  the  financial  intent  and 
the  spirit  of  the  NEA  and  the  NEH 
awards,  will  help  to  make  participation 
in  the  arts  and  humanities  more  equi- 
table for  all  segments  of  American  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Chalrmtm,  let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  that,  too  often,  there  Is  a 
misconception  In  the  minds  of  some, 
that  the  process  of  making  art  or  the 
act  of  participating  in  the  arts  or  the 
humanities  is  Impractical  to  our  dally 
existence  and  that  they  are  unneces- 
sary fields  of  study  or  frivolous  profes- 
sions. Contrary  to  this  myth,  artists 
have  contributed  and  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  our  society  as  a  whole, 
whether  In  their  artistic  endeavors  or 
by  their  participation  in  other  occupa- 
tions, not  commonly  associated  with 
the  arts.  Artists  have  great  creative  re- 
sources to  offer  the  world,  especially 
in  the  nurturing  of  the  human  spirit 
and  particularly  In  helping  to  shape 
this  country's  self-image  and  values. 
Artists  have  historically,  by  virtue  of 
their  work,  brought  diverse  cultures 
together  through  the  experience  of 
creation  and  beauty.  These  are  ele- 
ments that  enrich  the  soul  and  appeal 
to  our  higher  senses  as  human  beings. 

The  arts  and  humanities  serve  as  a 
record.  Indeed  a  documentation  of 
mankind,  and  his  feelings  about  the 
world  around  him.  Traditionally,  the 
arts  and  the  humanities  serve  as  great 
stabilizing  forces  in  society,  by  bring- 
ing the  Individual  into  relation  with 
the  beliefs  and  the  values  of  his  com- 
munity smd  his  country.  The  arts  and 
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humanities  have  also  helped  define 
the  connections  between  our  past,  our 
present,  and  our  future. 

Today  we  live  in  a  technological  soci- 
ety that  spends  billions  on  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction.  Let  us  not  forget 
about  the  importance  of  the  creations 
of  the  heart.  These  are  the  very  things 
that  nuture.  rather  than  destroy,  the 
human  spirit— the  soul  of  mankind. 
Let  us  not  ignore  the  things  that 
strengthen  us  as  a  country,  both  in 
culture  and  In  philosophical  character. 
Let  us  remember  that  historically  a 
decline  in  culture  was  mirrored  by  u 
decline  in  civilization.  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  appreciation  and  reju- 
venation of  American  culture.  We 
should  support  it  enthusiastically. 

D  1525 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OTTTRED  BY  MR.  GUNDERSON 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  two  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Gunderson: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  17  and  18,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  .  and  access  to  the  arts 
and  the  humanities,  "  after  ■education",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  people"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  people  of  all  backgrounds 
and  wherever  located". 

Page  8.  line  17.  Insert  the  following  after 
the  period:  "Such  system  shall  also  Include 
information  regarding  the  availability  of 
the  aru  to  various  audience  segments,  in 
eluding  rural  communities.". 

Page  9,  line  5,  Insert  .  rural."  after 
"emerging". 

Mr.  GUNDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

One  of  the  long-time  concerns  that  I 
have  had  over  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  is 
that  it  seems  that  the  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  has  focused 
on  the  promotion  of  the  arts.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  that.  But  I  think  also  the 
Endowment,  in  the  justifiable  Federal 
role  in  the  arts,  not  only  to  promote 
the  arts  but  promote  the  arts  for 
people  who  otherwise  would  not  nave 
access  to  them,  the  low-income  people, 
people  in  rural  areas,  et  cetera,  who 


otherwise  would  not  have  that  oppor- 
tunity to  experience,  appreciate,  and 
participate  in  the  arts. 

The  genUeman  from  Montana,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  have  made 
major  strides  in  the  legislation  before 
us  today  in  moving  in  this  direction 
and  guaranteeing  that  opportunity  for 
all.  However,  In  some  discussions  that 
I  have  had  with  them  and  discussions 
that  I  have  had  with  Chairman  Hod- 
soU  of  the  Endowment.  I  have  felt 
there  are  a  couple  of  areas  where  we 
might  be  able  to  go  even  one  step  fur- 
ther than  the  committee  has  in  this 
particular  proposal.  That  Is  exactly 
what  the  amendments  before  us  now 
would  do.  The  first  amendment  would 
include  in  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Endovmient  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities that  one  of  the  purposes  is  to  pro- 
vide access  to  the  arts  and  the  human- 
ities for  all  people,  regardless  of  their 
geographic  location,  regardless  of 
their  economic  condition  or  other  rea- 
sons that  they  might  be  underserved. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  Chairman 
Hodsoll  has  made  as  a  part  of  his  mis- 
sion statement  within  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities two  goals:  One  of  excellence  and 
one  of  access.  As  we  were  discussing 
this  whole  Issue  and  I  was  sharing 
with  him  my  concerns  from  a  rural 
perspective,  he  said: 

You  know,  you  are  right.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  compass  of  the  National  Endowment 
that  calls  on  the  Governments  role  as  one 
of  providing  access  to  people  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  that  opportunity. 

The  sev^ond  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  Is  one  that  deals  with  section 
5,  section  5  of  the  legislation  which 
calls  for  a  national  data  collection  on 
arts,  artists,  audiences,  financial 
trends  in  the  arts,  et  cetera,  all  of 
which  is  intended  to  allow  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  each  year  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  re- 
spective committees  on  a  state  of  the 
arts  In  America. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  Is 
include  some  specific  directions  that 
would  make  the  rural  areas  a  specific 
part  of  that  study.  This  would  give  us 
specific  information  on  exactly  what 
the  availability  of  the  arts  and  oppor- 
tunity to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  arts 
in  rural  America  Is. 

It  also  would  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  really  make  an  overall  review  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
cannot  do  In  dealing  with  and  promot- 
ing the  arts  for  people  in  geographic 
or  economic  conditions  which  other- 
wise would  prohibit  them  from  enjoy- 
ing the  arts. 

In  my  discussions  with  Chairman 
Hodsoll,  he  Indicated  that  he  would 
vpry  much  like  to  make  our  concerns 
about  rural  America  part  of  this  over- 
all study. 

This  would  then  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gain.  No.  1,  an  assessment  of 


the  situation  In  rural  America,  and. 
second.  It  would  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  viability  of  our 
present  programs  in  serving  rural 
America. 

There  is  a  problem  that  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  today  are  grants, 
and  they  are  competitive  grants.  If 
you  do  not  know  about  them,  if  you  do 
not  have  the  training  and  the  talent,  if 
you  do  not  have  the  ability  to  raise 
the  matching  funds,  frankly,  rural 
areas,  low-income  areas  are  not  able  to 
compete  in  most  of  those  competitive 
grants  at  the  present  time. 

So  this  would  then  allow  after  this 
review  of  present  statistics,  present 
programs,  it  would  allow  the  Endow- 
ment to  make  recommendations  back 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  respective 
committees  as  to  whether  or  not  new 
and  additional  legislation  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  endowments  to 
all  the  people  of  America. 

So  we  not  only  would  be  promoting 
arts  and  artists,  art  organizations,  but 
we  also  would  be  promoting  the  access 
to  art  for  all  people  in  this  country. 

So  with  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  In  his  concern  with 
rural  arts  development,  and  we  find 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  made  substantial  contribution  to 
ensuring  that  the  Endowment's  pro- 
grams encourage  full  access  by  all  geo- 
graphic groups  to  the  arts  and  human- 
ities and  that  the  statement  of  pur- 
pose emphasizes  the  Importance  that 
we  In  Congress  give  to  the  rural  arts, 
and  the  committee  on  the  majority 
side  is  pleased  to  applaud  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  join  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendments. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  join  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  In  his 
support  of  the  amendments  and  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin In  preparing  these  amendments 
that  do  provide  for  increased  access  at 
the  endowment  level  for  those  in  rural 
areas  to  the  endou-ments  of  the  arts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Gunderson]. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR    ARMEY 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  Offered  By  Mr.  Armey:  Page 
24.  strike  out  lines  14  through  17.  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  when  review- 
ing such  applications  and  projects,  recom- 
mend for  funding  only  those  that  In  the 
contert  in  which  they  are  presented,  in  the 
experts'  view,  foster  excellence,  are  reflec- 
tive of  exceptional  talent,  and  have  signifi- 
cant literary,  scholarly,  cultural,  or  artistic 
merit.". 

Page  24.  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  12  on  page  25.  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■(d)(1)  The  Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities shall  conduct  a  post-award  evalua- 
tion of  projects,  productions,  and  programs 
for  which  financial  assistance  Is  provided  by 
their  respective  Endowments  under  sections 
5(c)  and  7(c).  Such  evaluation  may  include 
an  audit  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
reports  required  to  be  submitted  by  recipi- 
ents under  clauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  paragraph 
(2).  As  a  condition  of  receiving  such  finan- 
cial assistance,  a  recipient  shall  comply  with 
the  requirements  specified  in  paragraph  (2) 
that  are  applicable  to  the  project,  produc- 
tion, or  program  for  which  such  financial 
assistance  is  received. 

••(2)(A)  The  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  either  of  the  Endowments 
shall  submit  to  the  Chairperson  of  the  En- 
dowment Involved— 

■•(1)  a  financial  report  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Chairperson  deems  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  such  financial  assistance 
is  expended  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  It  is  provided: 

••(ID  a  report  describing  the  project,  pro- 
duction, or  program  carried  out  with  such 
financial  assistance;  and 

•'(lii)  if  practicable,  as  determined  by  the 
Chairperson  a  copy  of  such  project,  produc- 
tion, or  program. 

••(B)  Such  recipient  shall  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  such  financial  assistance  Is  provided. 
The  Chairperson  may  extend  the  90-day 
period  only  If  the  recipient  shows  good 
cause  why  such  an  extension  should  be 
granted. 

■•(3)  If  such  recipient  substantially  falls  to 
satisfy  the  purposes  for  which  such  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  provided  and  the  criteria 
specified  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  as  determined  by  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Endowment  that  provided  such  finan- 
cial assistance,  then  such  Chairperson 
may— 

■•(A)  for  purposes  of  determining  whether 
to  provide  any  subsequent  financial  assist- 
ance, tajfe  into  consideration  the  results  of 
the  post  award  evaluation  conducted  under 
this  sut>sectlon; 

••(B)  prohibit  the  recipient  of  such  finan- 
cial assistance  to  use  the  name  of.  or  in  any 
way  associate  such  project,  production,  or 
program  with  the  Endowment  that  provided 
such  financial  assistance:  and 

"(C)  if  such  project,  production,  or  pro- 
gram is  published,  require  that  the  publica- 
tion contain  the  following  statement:  The 
opinions,  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations expressed  herein  do  not  reflect 
the  views  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  or  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.". 

Mr.  ARMEY  (during  the  reaejing). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  addresses  two  aspects  of 
the  granting  process  within  the  En- 
dowment—first, with  what  type  of 
products  should  be  funded  by  the  en- 
dowments, and  second  what  type  of  re- 
porting requirements  should  be  re- 
quired of  Endowment  grantees. 

This  amendment  makes  perfectly 
clear  that  panels  of  experts,  when  re- 
viewing applications  for  Endowment 
funding,  recommend  only  those 
projects  which  have  "significant  liter- 
ary, scholarly,  cultural,  or  artistic 
merit;  are  reflective  of  exceptional 
talent;  and  foster  excellence." 

While  I  don't  think  we  need  to  dwell 
on  this  point  for  too  long,  suffice  it  to 
say  in  my  opinion— and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  large  number  of  people  who 
have  called  our  offices  after  the  Chris- 
tian Broadcasting  Network  report— 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  in  the  past  funded  material  which 
does  not  meet  the  above  criteria. 

While  my  amendment  could  be  more 
specific,  it  Is  my  hope  that  panelists 
and  the  officials  at  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  who  are  en- 
trusted with  making  decisions  about 
how  the  taxpayers'  money  will  be 
spent,  will  be  conscious  of  these  con- 
cerns and  will  be  extra  diligent  to  fund 
only  those  works  which  meet  this  cri- 
teria. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
deals  with  the  post  award  evaluations 
process,  specifically  what  type  of  re- 
porting requirements  the  Endowment 
should  have,  and  what  the  Endow- 
ment should  do  if  a  grant  recipient 
does  not  meet  these  requirements.  My 
amendment  establishes  guidelines  for 
compliance,  and  certain  sanctions 
against  those  who  do  not  meet  these 
minimal  standards. 

In  our  hearings  on  this  reauthoriza- 
tion we  found  a  certain  inconsistency 
among  different  programs  with  regard 
to  compliance  with  Endowment  re- 
porting requirements.  While  some  pro- 
grams seem  to  have  higher  rates  of 
compliance  than  others,  we  have 
heard  in  some  programs  compliance  is 
less  than  50  percent.  The  fact  is  every- 
one who  receives  Federal  moneys 
should  report  what  they  did  with  it. 

My  amendment  would  require  recipi- 
ents of  financial  assistance  to  submit 
materials  to  the  Endowments  to 
ensure  that  funds  were  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  money  was  pro- 
vided. This  would  include  a  financial 
report,  a  report  describing  the  project, 
production,  or  program,  and  also, 
where  practicable,  a  copy  of  the  prod- 
uct produced  with  Endowment  funds. 

It  also  mandates  that  these  reports 
be  submitted  on  a  timely  basis— within 
90  days— and  that  extensions  will  be 


granted  only  If  the  recipient  shows 
good  cause  why  such  an  extension 
should  be  granted. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  ac- 
tions it  took  with  regard  to  sanctions 
against  those  who  don't  meet  report- 
ing requirements.  Unfortunately,  I 
don't  think  the  committee  went  quite 
far  enough. 

While  considering  noncompliance  in 
applications  of  repeat  grantees  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  the 
least  severe  and  the  most  common- 
sense  form  of  sanction.  What  type  of 
response  would  an  individual  who  gets 
a  grant  from  a  private  foundation  re- 
ceive from  that  foundation  if  they 
hadn't  even  submitted  documentation 
they  had  spent  the  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  their  grant? 

My  amendment  gives  the  Endow- 
ments two  options  with  regard  to 
worlts  produced  with  Federal  fun(is  by 
those  who  don't  meet  reporting  re- 
quirements: 

The  Endowments  can  prohibit  the 
grantee  from  using  the  name  of  or  as- 
sociating the  work  with  the  Endow- 
ment. 

If  the  project,  production,  or  pro- 
gram is  published,  it  can  force  the  fol- 
lowing disclaimer: 

The  opinions,  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  expressed  herein  do  not 
reflect  the  views  of  the  National  Endow- 
meiit  for  the  Arts  or  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 

Frsuikly,  if  we  don't  get  compliance 
with  these  minimal  reporting  require- 
ments in  the  future,  we  might  have  to 
go  further  and  enact  procedures  to  re- 
cover funds  from  grantees  who  don't 
report  in  a  timely  manner. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
worked  vigorously  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  efforts  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate review  of  the  methods  by 
which  fellowships  and  grants  are 
made,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  en- 
dowments will  continue  to  take  into 
account  the  fostering  of  excellence 
and  exceptional  talent,  significant  lit- 
erary, scholarly,  and  cultural,  and  ar- 
tistic merit,  and  we  are  also,  as  a  com- 
mittee, convinced  that  we  have  im- 
proved, with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, the  postaward  evaluation  of 
projects  and  productions  and  pro- 
grams for  which  financial  assistance  is 
provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is 
pleased  to  accept  the  amendments  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendments  of  the  gentleman 
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from  Texas,  my  colleague  and  neigh- 
bor. Mr.  Ahmey. 

I  would  add  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana's  comments  that  I  think  that 
Mr.  Armey,  in  particular,  has  done  an 
exceptionally  good  job  on  these 
amendments  in  demonstrating  some 
persistence,  leadership,  and  determi- 
nation to  stick  to  his  guns  and  yet  a 
willingness  to  work  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties in  a  legislative  way. 

D  1540 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  both 
for  his  persistence  and  also  for  these 
amendments  which  strengthen  the  ac- 
countability of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTERED  BY  MR.  DE  LAY 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  DeLay:  Page 
27.  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that  follows 
through  13  on  page  31.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  III.  AfTHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Funds  Authorized  for  Program 
GRANTS.-Section  11(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(a)(1))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$115,500,000  "  and  all 
that  follows  through  •1984.  and'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$121,678,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  '1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •  1987'.  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  •$114,500,000  "  and  all 
that  follows  through  ■1984.  and'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  $95,207,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  -igSS  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    1987  ". 

(b)  Funds  Authorized  To  Match  Non- 
Federal  Funds  Received.— Section  11(a)  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
960(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  'October  1.  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'October  1.  1987". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  $18,500,000  "  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  all  that  follows 
through  '1984.  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $8,820,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and",  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  •  1985  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    1987".  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  October  1.  1985"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof    October  1.  1987'. 


(ii)  in  clause  (ii)  by  inserting  and  sub- 
grantees"  after  •grantees"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(lii)  by  striking  out  $12,500,000  "  and  all 
that  follows  through  1984.  and^  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  $10,780,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  ".  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  tnereof  'Ida?", 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  October  1,  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'October  1.  1987  ". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ■$27,000,000  "  and  all 
that  follows  through  1984.  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  $20,580,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and",  and 

(lii)  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •  1987  ". 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'October  1.  1987  ". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  $30,000,000  "  and  all 
that  follows  through  ■1984.  and  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  $19,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and"',  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1987  ".  and 

(C)  In  subparagraph  (O— 

(I)  by  striking  out  'Chairman  "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "he  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Chairperson",  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out 
■"Chairman  "  each  place  It  appears  and  by  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson  ". 

(c)  Funds  Authorized  for  Administra- 
tion or  Programs  or  the  National  Endow- 
ments- Section  11(c)  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  use.  £60(0)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
••$14.000.000'  and  all  that  follows  through 
•1985"     and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

$15,982,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1987". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out 
••$13,000,000'  and  all  that  follows  through 
••1985'^     and     inserting     In     lieu     thereof 

"$14,291,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1987  ".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Chairman"  each  place 
it    appears    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

•Chairman". 

(d)  Technical  Amendment  —  Section  11(d) 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
960(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "under 
this  title". 

Page  33.  strike  out  lines  5  through  13,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SE(    203.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Section  209(a)  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  967(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$25.000.000^  and  all 
that  follows  through  '1984.  and'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■$21,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and^.  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •1985  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •1987  ". 

(b)  Section  209(d)  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  967(d))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •1985  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•1987^. 

Mr.  Delay  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  reduce  the  reauthor- 
ization for  the  National  Endo'a-ment 
for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  and  the  Institute 
of  Museum  Services  from  a  4-year  re- 
authorization to  a  2-year  reauthoriza- 
tion. I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
explain  to  Members  the  reasons 
behind  my  offering  this  amendment. 

As  most  Members  are  aware,  earlier 
this  year,  Mr.  Armey  and  I  expressed 
concern  about  the  fact  that  the  NEA 
was  receiving  a  7.1-percent  Increase  In 
their  appropriation  at  a  time  whan  we 
were  freezing  or  cutting  the  budgets  of 
almost  every  other  agency.  We  ques- 
tioned this  decision  and  decided  to  in- 
vestigate the  various  projects  which 
the  NEA  funds,  the  methods  they 
employ  to  make  grants,  and  the  audit- 
ing pr(5cedures  the  NEA  uses  to  verify 
that  the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  oelng 
spent  properly.  As  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  over  1  million  Texans,  we 
felt  that  it  was  within  our  prerogative 
if  not  our  duty  to  question  the  types 
of  projects  our  constituents  were  being 
required  to  subsidize. 

To  say  that  we  opened  a  Pandora's 
box  might  be  somewhat  of  an  exag- 
geration. We  found  that  the  NEA 
funds  many  worthwhile  projects  such 
as  the  symphony,  museum  exhibits, 
various  ballet  companies,  operas  across 
the  country,  suid  other  projects  which 
help  stimulate  artistic  avaxeness  In 
our  country  However,  we  also  found  a 
nimiber  of  problems  at  the  agency.  We 
found  documentation  which  indicated 
that  in  the  past,  the  NEA  had  funded 
poetry  which  was  of  extremely  ques- 
tionable taste.  We  found  that  panelists 
had  been  awarding  grants  to  their 
friends  in  clear  violation  of  NEA's  con- 
flict of  interest  rules.  And  we  found 
documentation  which  indicated  that 
the  agency  had  an  extremely  poor 
record  of  scrutinizing  the  way  taxpay- 
er dollars  were  being  spent.  And  while 
we  found  that  under  Chairman  Hod- 
sells  able  leadership,  the  scope  of 
these  problems  had  decreased,  we  dis- 
covered that  these  problems  have  not 
ceased  to  exist.  Because  these  prob- 
lems continued  to  plague  the  agency,  I 
felt  obligated  to  my  constituents  to 
bring  these  concerns  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  members  of  this 
House.  The  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee responsible  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion, Mr.  Williams  from  Montana  and 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  BARTLETT  Shared  my 
concern  on  these  matters.  I  wish  to 
thank  both  of  them  and  their  respec- 
tive staffs  for  their  cooperation.  They 
held  five  hearings  on  the  NEA  and  ad- 
dressed many  of  my  concerns  in  their 
committee  work.  Despite  the  changes 
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which  were  made  in  subcommittee.  I 
believe  It  Is  essential  that  we  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  agency  that  we  In 
Congress  do  not  want  them  to  contin- 
ue with  a  business  as  usual-type  atti- 
tude. At  a  time  when  we  are  ruruiing 
record  high  deficits  we  can  not  afford 
to  squander  any  taxpayer  dollars  on  ri- 
diculous projects.  We  can  not  afford 
lax  follow  up  or  allow  grants  to  l)e 
awarded  in  violation  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest rules.  In  short  we  can  not  afford 
for  the  NEA  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  to  operate  at  85  percent  effi- 
ciency. We  must  demand,  in  this  time 
of  financial  crisis,  that  all  agencies  op- 
erate at  100  percent.  The  NEA  must 
make  changes  to  ensure  that  these 
problems  are  addressed  and  we  in  Con- 
gress must  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire 
and  demand  accountability. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  are 
held  Eiccountable  to  the  people  we  rep- 
resent by  having  to  participate  in  elec- 
tions every  2  years.  At  that  time,  we 
must  reeam  the  right  to  serve  our  con- 
stituents. I  can  think  of  nothing  fairer 
than  requiring  the  same  from  a  Feder- 
al Bureaucracy.  My  amendment  will 
provide  for  accountability  by  requiring 
the  Endowments  and  the  Institute  to 
come  before  Congress  in  2  years  and 
be  subjected  to  another  reauthorlza 
tlon  bill.  Only  through  an  amendment 
such  as  this,  will  the  agency  know  that 
we  intend  to  carefully  scrutinize  its  ac- 
tions. Any  agency  that  has  the  power 
to  distribute  taxpayers  dollars  must  be 
held  accountable  to  those  taxpayers. 
This  accountability  is  difficult  to 
uphold  when  the  agency  only  has  to 
be  submitted  to  congressional  over- 
sight once  every  5  years.  I  believe  pas- 
sage of  my  amendment  will  address 
this  concern. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  excessive 
governmental  regulation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  am  not  trying  to  pass  a 
series  of  amendments  to  address  every 
problem  I  have  uncovered  at  the  NEA. 
I  would  like  to  leave  the  agency's 
hands  free  to  administratively  address 
my  concerns  about  conflict  of  interest, 
professional  grant  seekers  and  ques- 
tionable slants.  But  every  time  my 
staff  looked  into  a  new  division  of  the 
NEA  I  discovered  that  my  constituents 
were  paying  $10,000  to  redesign  the 
bathtub,  or  $25,000  to  produce  a  film 
on  cannibalism.  So  that  Congress  may 
be  sure  that  the  NEA  makes  progress 
in  these  areas  I  feel  it  Is  essential  that 
they  report  back  to  us  in  2  years  and 
allow  us  the  opportunity  to  review 
their  achievements. 

In  a  democratic  republic,  rule  Is  by 
the  majority.  The  NEA  must  keep  this 
fact  in  mind  as  they  award  taxpayer 
funded  grants.  While  they  should  do 
all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  arts 
in  this  country,  they  must  also  remain 
focused  to  the  desires  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  and  should  look  for  ways 
to  fund  arts  that  will  give  enjoyment 


to  the  greatest  number  of  people  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  wish  to  thank 
the  majority  for  their  cooperation  on 
this  amendment.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Williams  supports  this 
amendment  and  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  appre- 
ciates the  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  DeLay).  specifically  on  his 
amendment  concerning  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding,  and.  like  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  sup- 
port these  amendments  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  one  of  my 
neighbors.  Mr.  DeLay.  for  the  dili- 
gence and  the  research  that  he  has 
done  on  this  and  for  his  willingness  to 
craft  a  legislative  solution  to  the  diffi- 
culties. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana for  yielding. 

AMENDMENTS  OPTEXED  BY  MR.  ARMrV  TO  THE 
AMENDMENTS  OKFERED  BY  MR.  DE  LAY 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  amendments,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ar^ey  to  the 
amendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  DeLay:  Page  24. 
strike  out  lines  14  through  17.  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following;  when  reviewing 
such  applications  and  projects,  recommend 
for  funding  only  those  that  In  the  context 
In  which  they  are  presented.  In  the  experts 
view,  foster  excellence,  are  reflective  of  ex- 
ceptional talent,  and  have  significant  liter- 
ary, scholarly,  cultural,  or  artistic  merit.". 

Page  24.  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  12  on  page  25.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•(d)(1)  The  Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities shall  conduct  a  post-award  evalua- 
tion of  projects,  productions,  and  programs 
for  which  financial  assistance  Is  provide<^  by 
their  respective  Endowments  under  sections 
5(c)  and  7(c).  Such  evaluation  may  Include 
an  audit  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
reports  required  to  be  submitted  by  recipi- 
ents under  clauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  paragraph 
(2).  As  a  condition  of  receiving  such  finan- 
cial assistance,  a  recipient  shall  comply  with 
the  requirements  specified  in  paragraph  (2) 
that  are  applicable  to  the  project,  produc 
tlon,  or  program  for  which  such  financial 
assistance  Is  received. 

•■(2)(A)  The  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  either  of  the  Endowments 
shall  submit  to  the  Chairperson  of  the  En 
dowment  Involved  — 

(1)  a  financial  report  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Chairperson  deems  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  such  financial  assistance 
Is  expended  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  it  is  provided: 


•■(II)  a  report  describing  the  project,  pro- 
duction, or  program  carried  out  with  such 
financial  assistance:  and 

•■(III)  If  practicable,  as  determined  by  the 
Chairperson  a  copy  of  such  project,  produc- 
tion, or  program, 

(B)  Such  recipient  shall  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  such  finemcial  assistance  Is  provided 
The  Chairperson  may  extend  the  90  day 
period  only  if  the  recipient  shows  good 
cause  why  such  an  extension  should  be 
granted. 

(3)  If  such  recipient  substantially  fails  to 
satisfy  the  purposes  for  which  such  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  provided  and  the  criteria 
specified  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsectloiy 
(a),  as  determined  by  the  Chairperson  of 
the  Endowment  thai  provided  such  finan- 
cial assistance,  then  such  Chairperson 
may— 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  determining  whether 
to  provide  any  subsequent  financial  a-ssist 
ance,  take  Into  consideration  the  results  of 
the  post  award  evaluation  conducted  under 
this  subsection; 

•■(B)  prohibit  the  recipient  of  such  finan- 
cial eisslstance  to  use  the  name  of,  or  In  any 
way  associate  such  project,  production,  or 
program  with  the  Endowment  that  provided 
such  financial  assistance;  and 

"(C)  if  such  project,  production,  or  pro- 
gram Is  published,  require  that  the  publica- 
tion contain  the  following  statement:  The 
opinions,  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations expressed  herein  do  not  reflect 
the  views  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  or  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.'  ". 

Page  1  of  the  amendment,  line  3,  strike 
out  the  dash  and  all  that  follows  through 
line  8,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: by  striking  out  "$25,000,000  and  all 
that  follows  through  1985'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •$21,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $22,464,000  for  fiscal  year  1987^  . 

Mr.  ARMEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
two  amendments  at  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

As  you  might  remember,  in  July  of 
this  year  we  reached  a  compromise 
with  regard  to  funding  for  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  for  Musuem  Services 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  In  light  of  the  in- 
creases the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  recommending.  I  thought  the 
freeze  levels  we  adopted  was  a  reason- 
able compromise.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  committee  adopt  these  reauthor- 
ization levels  for  fiscal  year  1986;  how- 
ever. I  am  concerned  with  the  commlt- 
tees  use  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary" language  for  the  outyears. 


Mr.  Chairman  this  type  of  language 
Is  all  too  indicative  of  the  type  of 
problem  we  have  in  this  Congress.  It  is 
our  responsibility  as  members  of  au- 
thorizing committees  to  provide  some 
direction  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  funding.  "Such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  amounts  to 
little  more  than  writing  a  blank  check. 
And  with  $200  billion  budget  deficits 
and  a  $2  trillion  national  debt,  I  think 
its  pretty  clear  that  we  have  written 
and  cashed  too  many  of  these  blank 
checks. 

My  amendment  is  simple  and 
stialghtforward.  It  merely  eliminates 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  "  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  replaces  this  with 
an  authorizations  ceiling  for  these 
agencies. 

While  my  amendment  sets  a  authori- 
zations ceiling  4  percent  above  fiscal 
year  1986  levels,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  take  this  as  an  absolute  maxi- 
mum, and  that  we  are  not  obligated  to 
Increase  funding  by  this  amount.  I 
would  hope— and  I  will  work  to  see- 
that  the  appropriations  for  these 
agencies  in  future  years  are  reflective 
of  our  progress  in  reducing  our  Feder- 
al deficits. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman state  what  the  amounts  would 
be  that  he  was  proposing.  Would  the 
gentleman  state  those? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes;  my  amendment 
limits  the  amounts  to  4  percent  above 
fiscal  year  1986  for  1987. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman's  increase 
for  the  outyear  assumes  a  4-percent  in- 
flation factor,  if  my  understanding  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes;  I  believe  these  are 
figures  that  are  consistent  with  what 
has  been  worked  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  if  the  inflation 
rate  were  higher  than  4  percent,  would 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  increase  it 
to  that  inflation  figure? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  think  that  would  re- 
quire a  special  effort  or  a  new  legisla- 
tive effort. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  that  is  the  gentle- 
man's intention? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mine  sets  a  cap  at  4 

percent,  and  my  intent  Is  to  see  that 

cap  as  an  absolute  maximum. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  do  support  and 
appreciate  his  amendments  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  support 
the  amendments  and  appreciate  the 
gentleman  offering  them. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the^  gentle- 
man. 


Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  amendment.  I  just  want 
to  be  certain  that  I  understand  the 
specificity  of  the  amendment  and  the 
gentleman's  intention. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment results  in  establishing  our  fiscal 
year  1987  authorized  level  at  precisely 
what  the  Senate  has  already  agreed 
to;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Yes.  It  sets  that  as  a 
maximum  level. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  understand  his 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
to  be  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  supportive  of  an  inflationary  in- 
crease fiscal  year  1987,  which  current- 
ly is  assumed  to  be  4  percent. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  It  is  currently  assumed 
to  be  4  percent  My  amendment,  if  ac- 
cepted and  passed,  would  more  or  less 
lock  us  into  that  4  percent  figure  and 
would  take,  I  think,  legislation  at  that 
time  to  break  above  that  level. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Just  for  purposes  of 
having  the  gentleman's  intention 
clear,  if  inflation— we  hope  to  be  pro- 
tected from  this— should  go  above  4 
percent,  would  the  gentleman  consider 
supporting  an  effort  to  move  the  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  levels  to  re- 
flect that  increase  in  inflation  above  4 
percent? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Well,  I  guess  this  gen- 
tleman is  so  optimistic  1  would  have  to 
say  I  have  not  even  thought  of  that 
option  yet  because  I  am  so  confident 
we  will  hold  inflation  under  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Williams  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Armey  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  would  not  want  to 
make  a  statement  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  a  promise  or  guarantee  with 
respect  to  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  committee  is  pleased  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey]  to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay]. 

The  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay],  as  amended. 

The  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 


D  1555 


AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  DE  LAY 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DELay:  Page 
24.  line  17,  Insert  before  the  close  quotation 
marks  the  following: 

Whenever  there  is  pending  an  application 
submitted  by  an  Individual  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  5(c).  such  individual, 
may  not  serve  as  a  member  of  any  subpanel 
(or  panel  where  a  subpanel  does  not  exist) 
before  which  such  application  Is  pending. 
The  prohibition  described  in  the  previous 
sentence  shall  commence  on  the  date  the 
application  is  submitted  and  continue  for  so 
long  as  the  application  is  pending. 

Mr.  Delay  (during  the  reading), 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read. 
Mr.  Speaker  this  amendment  stipu- 
lates that  no  individual  who  sits  on.^a 
panel  may  receive  funding  from  that 
panel  during  the  time  they  are  A 
member  of  that  panel.  Earlier  tlils 
year,  I  was  shocked  to  discover  that  a 
gentleman  who  sat  on  an  NEA  Media 
Arts  panel  had  received  a  $25,000 
grant  from  that  same  panel  to  produce 
a  film  on  elephant  roundups  in  Thai- 
land. Mr.  Williams'  staff  discovered 
that  67  percent  of  NEA  literary  panel- 
ists had  received  NEA  grants  from 
that  panel  during  the  past  10  years. 
This  type  of  activity  carmot  be  al- 
lowed. My  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate these  types  of  problems  by  stipu- 
lating in  law  that  a  panelist  carinot  re- 
ceive a  grant  from  his  or  her  panel 
while  they  are  serving  on  that  panel. 

During  our  investigation,  I  also  dis- 
covered that  many  panelists  are  affili- 
ated with  groups  which  receive  huge 
grants  from  the  NEA.  The  organiza- 
tions that  these  panelists  represent  or 
are  employed  by,  do  very  well— collect- 
ing hundreds  of  thoussuids  of  dollars 
through  the  various  NEA  programs. 
For  example,  Haleakala.  a  New  York- 
based  institute  received  16  grants  from 
the  NEA  totaling  $340,950.  The  direc- 
tor of  Haleakala  served  on  two  of  the 
panels  which  awarded  over  half  of 
these  funds.  I  wish  that  this  was  the 
only  example  I  found,  but  I  found 
many. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  it  Is  not  my  Intent 
to  attempt  to  mlcromanage  the 
agency.  And  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  I  am  not  attempting,  at  this  time, 
to  legislatively  address  the  conflict  of 
interest  between  panelists  and  organi- 
zations they  represent.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent  hope,    however,    that    the   NEA 
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closely  monitor  this  situation  during 
the  next  2  years  and  attempt  to  find 
some  administrative  remedies  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Bahtlett 
for  their  cooperation  on  these  amend- 
ments. I  truly  believe  that  the  NEA 
can  become  a  better  agency  through 
effective  congressional  oversight.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  both  of 
these  gentlemen  during  the  next  2 
years  to  ensure  that  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  the  highest  degree  of  integrity 
are  the  principles  which  guide  the 
NEA's  behavior. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlerran  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  Of  course.  I  understand 
the  intention  of  his  amendment  from 
having  visited  with  him.  and  I  support 
the  intention  of  his  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
aware,  the  difficulty  here  is  that  we 
have  to  effect  this  for  subpanels.  oth- 
erwise, we  would  severely  restrict  the 
number  of  people  in  America  available 
to  sit  on  these  panels.  As  I  read  the 
amendment  and  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's intention,  he  restricts  mem- 
bership to  the  panel  but  not  to  sub- 
panels.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Delay.  Our  intent  was  to  re- 
strict it  to  the  subpanels.  Prom  the 
panels  and  to  the  subpanels  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
believe  that  I  agree  with  the  intent  of 
it.  but  let  me  give  the  gentleman  an 
example  and  ask  for  his  interpreta- 
tion. 

Suppose  Baylor  University  or  S;julh- 
em  Methodist  University  has  an  appli- 
cation pending  with  the  National^n 
dowment  for  the  Arts  for  a  grant. Tvlay 
a  professor  of  Baylor  University  or 
Southern  Methodist  sit  on  that  panel 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  Delay.  This  only  applies  to  in- 
dividuals. Only  the  individuals.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  institutions. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  does  not  apply  to  In- 
stitutions. I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  clarification. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  To  further  clarify 
the  gentleman's  point,  as  I  understand 
the  amendment  it  would  also  only 
apply  to  the  subpanel  which  actually 
makes   the   recommendation   so   that 


the  individual  could  serve  on  the  full 
panel  and  another  subpanel  but  would 
be  prohibited  from  serving  on  the  sub- 
panel  which  looks  at  his  own  grant  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  Delay.  That  is  the  intent  of 
this  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  are  three 
panels  which  do  not  have  subpanels: 
Folks  Arts;  Arts  in  Education;  and 
State  Grants.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  affect  those? 

Mr.  Delay.  If  an  individual  applies 
to  one  of  those  three  panels,  that  indi- 
vidual cannot  be  sitting  on  that  panel 
and  get  the  grant. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DeLay]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Williams  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  DeLay  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  Delay.  If  I  may  answer  the 
chairman's  question,  where  a  subpanel 
does  not  exist,  my  amendment  applies 
to  the  panel.  Especially  in  those  three 
instances. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  in  selecting  the 
panels  chose  to  create  subpanels  for 
those  three  categories,  that  would  be 
possible  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, would  it  not?  The  interpretation 
that  came  from  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
would  apply  to  that  as  well? 

Mr.  Delay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  on  the  record  that  the 
intent  of.  and  in  fact  the  words  of  this 
amendment  would  say  that  whoever  is 
making  the  recommendation  for  the 
funding,  whatever  body  that  is.  that 
no  panelist  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
that  body  and  make  a  recommenda- 
tion on  his  or  her  own  funding.  I  think 
that  is  the  gentleman's  intent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  take  but  1 
minute  to  say  that  with  those  under- 
standings, and  I  know  from  having  vis- 
ited with  the  gentleman  earlier  that 
indeed  the  understandings  that  we 
have  is  the  gentleman's  original  inten 
tion.  The  subcommittee  is  pleased  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  in  view  of  the  last  colloquy  and 
dialog.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  (o  offer  xeverai 
points  of  rlaririration  on  two  fundinx 
iHsueo  raixed  by  my  colleaKue  from  TexaN. 
Mr.  DeLay. 

The  Kitchen  In  an  umbrella  orxanization 
which  helpK  artlxtH  develop  frrant  applica- 
tionit  for  funding  for  their  projects.  It 
HcrveH  aw  the  administrative  entity  often 
when  an  artist  receives  funding.  Concerns 
have  been  raised  regarding  .Mary  .MacAr- 
thur's  participation  on  NF^A  review   panels. 

Mary  .MacArthur  left  the  Kitchen  iHalea- 
kala).  where  she  had  been  director,  in 
March  1984.  She  served  on  two  panels  that 
recommended  1984  grants  to  the  Kitchen; 
one  of  those  two  panels  (Opera-Musical 
Theater)  met  before  she  left  the  Kitchen, 
the  other  one  (Inter-Arts i  met  after  she 
left.  Therefore,  the  implication  that  she  di- 
rectly participated  on  panels  which  award- 
ed 16  grants  to  the  Kitchen  is  absolutely 
false.  In  the  single  instance  where  she 
served  on  a  panel  recommending  funds  to 
the  Kitchen  while  she  was  its  director,  she 
left  the  room  during  the  discussion  and 
vote. 

It  Is  a  separate  issue  that  the  Kitchen  re- 
ceived 16  grants  in  Tiscal  year  1984.  The 
Kitchen  is  a  unique  institution  in  the 
American,  indeed  international,  art  world. 
It  is.  for  starters,  interdisciplinary,  that  is. 
It  produces  and  presents  and  tours  work  in 
nearly  all  art  forms — visual  art.  music, 
media  arts,  opera-musical  theater,  and 
dance.  .As  such  the  Kitchen  is  eligible  to 
apply  under  different  programs  and  catego- 
ries, and  compete  on  the  merits  with  all 
other  applicants  under  each  of  those  cate- 
gories. In  addition,  the  Kitchen  frequently 
applies  in  behalf  of  individual  artists;  the 
money  doesn't  benefit  the  Kitchen  per  se. 
but  rather  the  artists  for  whom  they  apply. 
Further,  the  Kitchen  has  occupied  a  unique 
position  nationally  because  of  its  focus  on 
more  experimental  or  avant-garde  work 
among  all  the  disciplines.  Since  this  type  of 
work  tends  to  be  underrepresented  in  the 
artistic  mainstream,  and  since  its  overall 
quality  was  seen  to  be  high  by  various 
panels  of  exports,  the  Kitchen  succeeded  in 
fiscal  year  1984  in  receiving  grants  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  projects. 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  a  comment  on 
the  "Elephant  Round-l'p"  video  grant. 

The  $2.'>,000  grant  was  made  under  the 
media  arts  program's  production  grants 
category  to  video  artist  Skip  Hlumberg. 

The  primary  consideration  in  the  award- 
ing of  grants  in  this  category  is  the  quality 
of  the  artist's  past  work.  Mr.  Rlumberg  is  a 
highly  regarded  video  artist.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  successful,  award-win- 
ning video  works  and  television  shows.  The 
media  arts  panel  which  reviewed  .Mr.  Hlum- 
berg's  application  railed  his  work  highly 
creative,  witty,  dynamic,  and  visually  excit- 
ing. It  is  important  lo  note  that  the  compe- 
tition for  these  grants  was  exceedingly  slifr 
in  1984:  .More  than  92  percent  of  the  appli- 
cant* were  rejected. 


I  am  confident  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Texas  will  com- 
plement and  strengthen  existing  controls 
used  by  NEA  to  prevent  conflict  of  interest 
and  promote  funding  of  quality  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLay  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  amendments  to  title  I?  If 
not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title  II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  II-AMENDMENTS  TO  MUSEUM 
SERVICES  ACT 
SEC.  Ml  .\ATI0\4L  MISEIM  SERHCES  BOARD. 

Section  204  of  the  Museum  Senices  Act 
(20  use.  963/  is  amended— 

tl/  in  subsection  (a/— 

(A)  m  paragraph  (1>  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Such  members  shall  be  selected  from  among 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  mem 
bers  of  the  general  public  and  who  are— 

"(Al  broadly  representative  of  the  various 
museums,  including  museums  relating  lo 
service,  history,  technology,  art,  zoos,  and 
botanical  gardens,  and  of  the  curatorial, 
educational,  and  cultural  resources  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(B)  recognized  for  their  broad  knowl- 
edge, expertise,  or  experience  in  museums  or 
commitment  to  museums. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  to  reflect  vari- 
ous geographical  regions  of  the  United 
States.  The  Board  may  not  include,  at  any 
time,  more  than  three  members  from  a  single 
State.  In  making  such  appointments,  the 
President  shall  give  due  regard  to  equitable 
representation  of  women,  minorities,  and 
persons  with  disabilities  who  are  involved 
m  such  museums.",  and 

(B>  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  by  sinking  out 
"Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson",  and 

(21  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  tbJ  by 
striking  out  'Tits"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  memt>er's", 
and 

(31  in  subsections  (cl  and  (dJ  by  striking 
out  "Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson". 

.SEC  192  DIREtTftR  OF  THE  ISSTITtTE 

Section  20S(a)(2l  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act    (20    U.S.C.    964(aK2i)    is   amended    by 
sinking   out    "his"   and    inserting   in    lieu 
thereof  "the  Chairperson's". 
.Sir  103  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPRilFRIATUtSK 

Section  20S(ai  of  the  Museum  Sennces  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  967(aJ/  is  amended— 

(II  by  sinking  out  "$25,000,000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1984.  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "121,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and",  and 


by  sinking  out  "S400. 000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "S650.000.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  Amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
IV. 

The  text  of  title  IV  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  IV-EFFECTIVE  DATE; 
APPLICATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 
SEC.  4tl.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1985. 
SEC  401  APPLICATIOJH  OF  AMESDMESTS. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  105(3) 
and  107(31  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
plans  submitted  for  financial  assistance  to 
be  provided  with  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  IV? 

If  not.  are  there  any  other  amend- 
ments to  the  bill? 

Mr  M ANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  both  as  a 
mi-mber  of  the  Congressional  .Arts  Caucus 
and  as  one  who  appreriale'-  anti  enjoys  the 
arts.  I  rise  in  strong  fiupport  of  U.K.  324H. 
This  legislation  reauthorizes  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
through  fiscal  year  1989. 

These  programs  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties available  for  all  citizens  to  enjoy  the 
arts.  These  programs  also  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  aspiring  artists  of  all  types  to 
develop  their  talents  and  share  their  crea- 
tivity. 

These  programs  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  constituents  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  which  I 
reprpsont  One  of  my  constituents  was  re- 
cently awarded  1  of  12  National  Heritage 
Fellowships*  b>  the  National  Kndowment  of 
the  Arts.  Folk  Arts  Program  The  National 
Heritage  Fellowships  recognize  a  variety  of 
folk  artists  around  the  countr>  who  are 
preserving  a  vanishing  folk  art  and  reflect 
the  cultural  diversity  of  our  nation. 

My  district  is  also  the  home  of  Project 
Studios  1.  Project  Studios  1  provides  an  al- 
ternative space  for  contemporary  artists. 
Originally  a  public  school  that  was  sched- 
uled to  be  demolished,  members  of  the 
community  supported  instead  Project  Stu- 
dios 1  which  IS  the  main  exhibition  site  for 
the  Institute  for  Art  and  I  rban  Resources. 

P.S.  1.  which  receives  grant,-,  under  these 
programs,  is  unique  in  the  I  nited  Slates. 
At  P.S.  1.  artists  have  access  to  both  studio 
and  display  space.  P.S.  1  is  also  able  to  ac- 
commodate artists  who  are  unable  to  find 
space,  for  reasons  of  size  or  adaptability, 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  In  addition, 
artists  from  all  over^the  world    work    nnft 


(2/  by  sinking  out  "fiscal  year  1985"  and     display  their  projectfat  P.S.  1 


inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  III-AMENDMENTS  TO  ARTS  AND 

ARTIFACTS  INDEMNITY  ACT 
SEt.  301  lyDEMMTY  AI.REEMEST 

Section  5(b)  of  the  ArU  and  Artifacts  In- 
demnity Act  (20  U.S.C.  974(b))  is  amended 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
important  reauthori/ation  These  protrrams 
renew  our  Federal  commitment  to  the  arts 
and  will  help  to  encourage  the  de>elopment 
and  preservation  of  our  Nation  a  cultural 
diversity. 

Mr.  SCHEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3248,  which  reauthorizes 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  the  Institute  for  .Museum  Services. 


As  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Congressional  Arts  Caucus.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Select  Education  Subrommitlee  and  my 
colleague  on  the  executive  board,  Pat  Wil- 
liams, for  his  able  leadership  in  bringing 
this  bill  before  the  House  today. 

This  legislation  provides  Congress  with 
an  opportunlt)  to  reaffirm  the  need  for  and 
the  value  of  the  endowments  and  the  IMS. 
With  a  Federal  deficit  of  $200  billion,  we 
are  constantly  challenged  to  reassess  our 
Nation's  priorities. 

In  this  context,  there  are  some  among  us 
who  suggest  that  Federal  support  for  the 
endowments  receive  a  low  rating  as  a  na- 
tional priority, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  disagree  strongly  with 
this  narrowminded  and  nearsighted  notion. 
We  ha\e  a  wealth  of  talent  and  resources 
in  this  Nation  which  need  to  be  encouraged 
and  nourished  for  the  betterment  of  us  all. 
The  grant  programs  of  the  NEA,  NEH, 
and  I.MS,  both  Individually  and  collectively, 
protect  our  heritage,  preserve  our  history, 
and  promote  our  creativity. 

In  addition,  these  agencies  have  assumed 
a  m^jor  catalytic  role  in  encouraging  more 
private  sector  funding  for  America's  cul- 
ture. 

For  example.  $110  million  in  NEA  chal- 
lenge grant  funding  has  been  matched  by 
more  than  $800  million  in  private  contribu- 
tions since  1977. 

Our  Federal  cultural  agencies  have 
served  u«  well  for  two  decades. 

The  Endowments  have  captured  who  we 
are,  where  we  are.  and  where  we  are 
headed. 

By  approMriK  the  original  legislation 
when  1  was  a  freshman  Congressman  in 
1965,  and  by  reaffirming  it  periodically 
since  then.  Congress  has  shown  that  cultur- 
al concerns  belong  firmly  on  the  national 
agenda. 

H.R  3248  is  a  refiection  of  this  spirit 
which  has  guided  the  NEA.  NEH,  and  IMS 
for  20  years  and,  as  such,  deserve  our 
strongest  support. 

Mr  ("ONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3248,  the  Arts,  Humanities, 
and  Museums  Amendments  of  1985,  legisla- 
tion which  extends  the  authorization  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  [NEA], 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
[NEH],  and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices [IMS]  through  fiscal  year  1979 

The  bill  contains  new  language  which 
recognizes  the  fact  that  for  the  last  20 
years,  the  endowments  have  failed  to 
comply  adequately  with  their  original  legis- 
lative mandate,  to  make  arts  and  human- 
ities available  to  all  of  our  citizens  and  to 
represent  the  full  cultural  diversity  and 
richness  of  our  heritage. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  adds  section 
5(c)l4l  to  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  specifi- 
cally authorizing  the  chairperson  of  the 
NEA  to  establish  projects  and  productions 
which  have  substantial  artistic  and  cultural 
significance  and  that  reach,  or  refiect  the 
culture  of.  a  minority,  inner  city,  rural,  or 
tribal  community. 
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Thin  Huboertion  also  Rp^ciflrii  that  in  h«- 
lertifiK  the  individual)!  and  ^roupit  that  are 
to  be  recipientR  of  financial  a>i8iitlance  for 
all  profrramx.  the  rhairpemon  muHt  fpve 
"particular  reftard"  to  artiHt*  and  artiiitic 
frroupH  that  have  been  traditionally  under- 
repreHented. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  addii  xection 
7(c)(4)  to  the  act  requiring  the  chairperson 
of  the  NEH  to  do  the  same  an  above. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  meaMurement 
of  the  endowments'  profrreiiH  in  achievinK 
these  and  other  Koals.  the  bill  requires  that 
the  NEA  produce  a  National  State  of  the 
Arts  Report  and  the  SVM  produce  a  Na- 
tional State  of  the  Humanities  Report. 
These  reports  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Conxress  and  provided  to 
the  States  not  later  than  October  I.  1988. 
and  every  2  years  thereafter.  These  reports 
must  include  information  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  Endowments'  proirrams  to  emerft- 
infr  and  culturally  diveme  artists,  arts  orga- 
nizations,  and  communities,  and  the  level 
of  their  participation  therein.  They  must 
also  contain  a  summary  of  each  State's 
annual  report  to  the  endowment — which 
shall  include  a  description  of  how  the  State 
is  providing  assistance  to  all  of  its  people 
and  communities.  The  States  receive  20 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  endowments. 

Conirressman  PAT  WILLIAMS,  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Education  is  to  be  thanked  for 
his  work  in  developing  these  new  provi- 
sions. I  plan  to  work  more  closely  with  him 
in  the  future  to  monitor  their  implementa- 
tion because  in  spite  of  them,  the  past 
record  of  performance  at  the  Endowments 
leaves  me  with  the  following  concerns; 

First,  the  NEA's  Expansion  Arts  Pro- 
gram— established  in  1971 — has  been  the 
major  source  of  funding  for  minority, 
inner  city,  rural,  and  tribal  communities. 
Over  the  past  8  years,  it  has  received  only 
an  average  of  5.6  percent  of  the  total  NEA 
Program  allocations.  Approximately  2  per- 
cent of  the  NEA's  funds  have  gone  to  sup- 
port projects  for  these  groups  in  all  of  the 
other  12  program  areas.  This  situation  is 
intolerable. 

Second,  within  the  Music  Program  at 
NEA,  I  find  that  from  1970  to  1984,  sym- 
phony orchestras  have  received  10  times 
the  support  that  all  jazz  related  activities 
have  received.  Opera  has  received  three 
times  the  support.  This  reflects  an  incredi- 
ble bias  toward  European  music  forms,  yet 
jazz  stands  unquestionably  as  America's 
only  original  classical  music. 

Third,  authorizing  the  NEA  and  NEH  to 
expend  funds  specifically  to  address  the 
needs  of  culturally  diverge  and  underrepre- 
sented  groups  and  individuals  is  a  good 
thing,  but  without  the  specific  set-aside  of 
funds  for  that  purpose,  in  each  of  the  pro- 
gram areas,  these  groups  and  individuals 
will  have  to  comptete  in  what  is  essentially 
the  same  decisionmaking  environment  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past.  Will  there  be  a 
difference? 

Fourth,  because  the  Endowment  utilize 
peer  review  panels  to  assist  them  in  making 
funding  decisions,  it  is  critically  important 


that  these  panels  be  broadly  representative 
of  the  diverse  groups  and  cultures  in  Amer- 
ica. Much  concern  hajt  been  expressed 
about  cronyism  and  conflict  of  interest  af- 
fecting the  work  of  these  panels.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  improved  oversight  which 
will  result  from  requiring  the  NEA  and 
NEH  report  to  Congress  annually  on  their 
procedures  for  selecting  panelists  elimi- 
nates the  unfairness  which  has  existed  in 
the  past. 

Fifth,  while  the  state  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities reports  will  enable  the  Congress 
for  the  first  time  to  see  exactly  who  is  re- 
ceiving the  funds  so  that  we  can  determine 
whether  they  are  now  being  faiily  allocat- 
ed, it  will  be  3  years  before  they  become 
available.  The  need  to  see  improvement  is 
immediate. 

Sixth,  there  are  few  minorities  at  the 
NEA  in  policymaking  positions  while  at  the 
.NEH  there  are  none  at  all.  NEH  has  no  mi- 
norities above  the  GS-8  level.  At  NEA, 
while  96  (30  percent  of  the  agency's  3tS  em- 
ployees are  minorities,  most  of  them.  77. 
are  in  grades  II  or  below  (41  in  grades  t  to 
6  and  36  in  grades  7  to  11).  These  figures 
are  not  surprising  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  the  endowments  are  long  overdue 
in  their  responsibilities  to  fulfill  compli- 
ance with  the  Civil  Rights  Acts. 

Since  1980.  both  the  NEA  and  NEH  have 
failed  to  issue  an  updated  set  of  regulations 
to  implement  title  VI.  The  ,NEH  is  1  of  only 
2  of  106  Federal  agencies  that  has  failed  to 
file  a  complete  affirmative  action  plan  with 
the  EEOC.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  leg- 
islation directs  the  endowments  to  comply 
promptly  with  the  law  in  this  important 
area.  I  only  hope  that  those  responsible  for 
enforcement  will  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  ensure  that  what  is  required  gets  done. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Arts,  Human- 
ities, and  .Museum  Act  of  1985  (H.R.  3248). 
On  behalf  of  the  nearly  200  .Members  of  the 
Congressional  Arts  Caucus,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Chairman  Pat  WILLIAMS  anii  the 
other  members  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  for  their  outstanding  work 
on  this  legislation. 

It  is  appropriate  that  as  we  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  we  are 
able  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  our 
Nation's  cultural  heritage  by  approving  this 
legislation  today.  For  the  past  two  decades, 
strong  bipartisan  congressional  support  has 
been  maintained  for  our  national  endow- 
ments— and  since  1976,  for  the  Institute  of 
.Museum  Services.  The  existence  of  these 
small,  but  extremely  important.  Federal 
agencies  indicates  that  America  in  the  20th 
century  has  come  to  recognize  that  an  en- 
lightened society  places  cultural  concerns 
proudly  on  its  national  agenda. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  preserves 
the  essential  features  of  our  national  en- 
dowments that  have  served  us  so  well  for 
20  years — the  matching  grant  features 
which  have  encouraged  millions  In  private 
support:  the  peer  panel  review  system  en- 
suring the  choice  of  excellence;  and  the 
outstanding  Slate  programs  which  have 
been   so   successful   in   each  of  our  States 


and  territories.  In  addition,  the  bill 
strengthens  the  agencies'  involvement  with 
arts  and  humanities  education  and  seeks  to 
ensure  that  all  segments  of  our  population 
benefit  from  the  programs  of  the  agencies. 

.Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  swift  approval  to  H.R.  3248  In  order 
that  we  may  continue  to  bring  the  best  of 
our  .Nation's  culture  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3248, 
which  extends  the  authorization  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and 
the  Institutes  of  Museum  Services. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  the 
exemplary  work  of  the  Art  Endowment, 
which  for  the  past  20  years  has  enabled  the 
performing,  visual,  and  literary  arts  to 
become  a  regular  part  of  our  lives.  In  addi- 
tion to  contributing  to  our  esthetic  well 
being.  Federal  support  for  the  arts  has  lent 
an  economic  boost  to  thousands  of  our 
communities.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  in  the  arts,  S3  to  $5  are  gener- 
ated on  the  local  level. 

Although  funding  for  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment represents  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  Federal  budget,  this  limited  allocation 
has  resulted  In  much  enthusiasm  and  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  arts  nationwide. 
Because  most  Endowment  grants  require 
matching  funds,  initial  Government  sup- 
port serves  as  a  necessary  catalyst  in  sus- 
taining most  programs  and  projects. 

We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  allowing  pri- 
vate donors  to  become  the  sole  patron  of 
the  arts.  Without  the  National  Endow- 
ment's seal  of  approval,  private  donors  are 
less  likely  to  support  Innovative  art 
projects  and  artists.  Were  we  to  eliminate 
public  funding  for  the  arts,  lesser  known 
theater  troupes,  dance  companies,  and  or- 
chestras, which  are  often  the  source  of  new 
young  talent,  might  cease  to  exist. 

In  my  district,  the  Endowment  has  re- 
cently funded  the  work  of  various  inde- 
pendent filmmaking,  the  Los  Angeles  Thea- 
tre Works  Co.  in  Venice,  an  outdoor  sculp- 
ture in  Santa  .Monica,  and  a  concert  series 
of  the  Pro  Musicis  Foundation.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  without  Endowment  support, 
these  artists  would  not  have  had  a  public 
forum  to  express  themselves  and  audiences 
would  have  been  denied  the  pleasure  enjoy- 
ing their  work. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  committee 
for  suggesting  that  the  Endowment  place 
additional  emphasis  on  supporting  women, 
minorities,  and  the  handicapped  in  the  arlH 
The  Endowment's  support  of  traditionall> 
underrepresented  artistic  groups  and  artists 
should  remind  us  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand or  appreciate  our  diverse  culture 
unless  we  draw  on  the  artistic  talent  and 
skill  of  our  diverse  population. 

I  also  appreciate  the  additional  steps  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  has  taken 
to  ensure  the  accountability  of  the  Endow- 
ment's grant  selection  process.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  the  \^^A  grant 
review  process  will  be  composed  of  persons 
who  represent  different  aesthetic  perspec- 
tives  and   geographical   regions.   The  com- 


mittee has  also  agreed  to  reemphasize  that 
the  NEA  will  fund  only  those  projects  of 
artistic  merit  that  reflect  exceptional  talent 
and  excellence. 

Adoption  of  these  additional  peer  review 
provisions  should  not  suggest  that  Con- 
gress is  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of  the 
Endowment.  With  its  peer  review  panel,  the 
Endowment  has  ensured  that  professional 
artists,  without  partisan  leanings,  judge  all 
grant  applications  on  their  merits  alone. 
Congress  would  undermine  the  essential 
autonomy  and  integrity  of  the  Endowment 
were  it  to  establish  any  additional  stand- 
ards of  artistic  acceptability. 

Several  Members  of  this  body  have  com- 
plained about  the  contents  of  works  by  art- 
ists receiving  Endowment  support.  I  under- 
stand these  concerns  but  would  remind  this 
body  that  if  artists  are  suddenly  forced  to 
conform  to  the  artistic  standards  of  a  few, 
then  the  FIndowment  will  have  lost  its  pur- 
pose and  our  Government  will  have  ceased 
to  promote  free  artistic  expression. 

Instead,  let  us  congratulate  the  Endow- 
ment on  its  dedicated  attention  to  promot- 
ing our  rich  and  diverse  artistic  culture. 
Let  us  also  continue  to  allow  the  Endow- 
ment to  carry  out  its  mandate  to  sustain  a 
climate  encouraging  freedom  of  thought, 
imagination,  and  inquiry.  Once  again.  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  vital 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3248  which  extends  the  author- 
ization of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, and  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
through  fiscal  year  19S9  and  commend  my 
colleague.  Representative  WILLIAMS,  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  on  this  bill.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  chairman  has  re- 
solved attempts  both  at  the  committee  level 
as  well  as  here  on  the  Poor  to  amend  this 
bill  to  deny  grants  to  artists  producing 
works  that  may  be  patently  offensive  to 
certain  segments  of  the  American  public. 

Next  week,  the  Cnited  Sutes  will  join  34 
other  signatories  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
in  Budapest  at  a  cultural  forum.  This  con- 
ference, one  of  a  series  of  experts'  meetings 
mandated  by  the  .Madrid  Review  Confer- 
ence of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  is  the  first  CSCE 
meeting  to  be  held  in  a  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
try and  the  first  to  deal  exclusively  with 
the  cultural  content  of  the  Final  Act.  One 
of  the  premises  for  the  C.S.  position  at  the 
forum  is  thht  the  role  of  government  in 
culture  should  be  facilltative,  not  regula- 
tory or  restrictive.  Intellectual  freedom  is 
an  expression  of  a  nation's  power  and  soul 
and  it  must  be  protected  if  we  are  to 
remain  truly  a  free  society. 

In  Budapest,  35  states  will  be  discussing 
creative  freedom,  jamming,  censorship,  and 
suppression  of  minority  cultures,  lan- 
guages, and  religions.  The  I'.S.  delegation 
will  be  led  by  Ambassador  Walter  Stoessel, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
verv  able  and  dedicated  diplomat,  with 
whom  I  have  met  to  discuss  C.S.  objectives 
at    Budapest.    Ambassador   Stoessel    shares 


my  belief  that  human  rights  Is  Inextricably 
intertwined  with  culture.  The  right  to 
create  and  disseminate  ideas  Is  a  human 
right.  Intellectual  repression  Is  a  crime 
against  the  essence  of  the  individual.  And 
that  is  occurring  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in 
the  Soviet  I'nion  where  information  is 
strictly  controlled. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  for  his  leadership  on  this  bill. 
I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  under 
the  bill,  there  is  an  attempt  to  preser>e  the 
diversity  of  cultures,  recognizing  the  rights 
and  interests  of  minorities  within  the 
Cnited  SUtes.  The  bill  authorizes  the  NEA 
to  fund  projects  or  productions  with  sub- 
stantial artistic  and  cultural  significance 
that  relate  to  minority,  inner  city,  rural,  or 
tribal  cultures.  The  bill  also  specifies  that 
in  selecting  Individuals  or  groups  of  excep- 
tional talent  for  awards,  the  NKA  must  give 
special  regard  to  artists  and  artistic  groups 
that  have  traditionally  been  underrepre- 
sented. such  as  women,  minorities,  the  dis- 
abled and.  members  of  inner  city,  rural, 
and  tribal  communities. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  example  of 
how  government  can  facilitate  the  cultural 
achievements  of  minorities  within  the 
Cnited  SUtes.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
strengthens  the  C.S.  position  at  Budapest 
and  for  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  leader- 
ship of  my  colleague.  Representative  WIL- 
LIAMS. 

H.L.  Mencken,  a  Baltimorian,  once 
stated: 

Culture  Itself  Is  neither  education  nor  law- 
making: It  is  an  atmosphere  and  a  heritage. 
As  the  United  Slates  participates  in  Bu- 
dapest, it  can  claim  that  its  cultural  herit- 
age remains  protected  from  government 
regulation  and  engulfed  within  an  atmos- 
phere of  respect. 

Mr  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3248.  which  would  extend  the 
authorization  for  the  Endowments  and  In- 
stitute of  .Museum  Services  through  fiscal 
year  1989.  This  bill  would  authorize  a  total 
of  $328.5  million  for  these  programs.  In- 
cluding $167.1  million  for  the  NEA  and 
$139.9  million  for  the  NEH.  as  well  as  $21.6 
million  for  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices. 

I  specifically  want  to  note  here  that  I 
support  the  Mmtndments  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  KepreHenlatlves  DeLaY  and 
Armey,  that  I  believe,  will  strengthen  the 
review  process  for  funded  projects— to 
assure  the  highest  possible  qualit>— and  to 
hopefully  eliminate  support  for  any  works 
that  are  patently  objectionable  to  the  aver- 
age patron. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  of  the  Arts  En- 
dowment supporting  works  of  questionable 
artistic  merit  has  been  before  this  commit- 
tee before.  I^ast  year.  I  took  up  this  issue 
with  the  Endowment's  support  of  »  produc- 
tion of  the  opera  ■Rigoletto."  The  produc- 
tion depicted  characters  In  the  dress  of 
members  of  organized  crime— and  the  ad- 
vertisements on  the  production  were  pa- 
tently offensive  to  those  of  us  in  the  Ital- 
ian-American community— which  believe 
that  such  a  depiction  was  a  gross  misrepre- 
senUlion— and  a  misuse  of  public  funds.  I 
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contacted  the  Endowment  and 
Hodsell— and  they  were  forthcoming  m 
their  response.  However,  this  issue  remains 
today — how  do  we  assure  that  Endowment 
funds— are  not  used  to  subsidize  products 
that  are  patently  offensive  to  the  general 
public? 

The  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
today — are  a  step  in  the  right  direction — 
that  will  place  an  additional  gatekeeper 
within  the  Endowments  to  assure  that 
events  like  Rigoletto— and  others  do  not 
occur. 

The  need  for  the  amendments  has  been 
most  recently  demonstrated  in  New  York 
City— where  the  New  York  Film  Festival 
has  screened  a  foreijfn  film  by  Jean-Luc 
Goddard  entitled  "Hail  Mary."  This  movie 
has  drawn  a  storm  of  protest  from  across 
Europe  where  it  has  been  shown — and  most 
recently  in  New  York  City  by  our  own 
Archbishop  O'Connor.  The  film  depicts  the 
immaculate  pregnancy  of  a  young  woman 
named  Mary  who  works  in  a  gas  station  in 
modern-day  Switzerland.  There  is  consider- 
able nudity  as  well  as  dialog  that  is  repre- 
hensible not  only  to  me.  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  to  many  others.  ^ 

Cardinal  O'Connor  has  said  himself. 
"We.  of  the  Rj>man  Catholic  faith  are 
deeply  saddened  and  regret  what  many 
must  construe  as  an  act  of  contempt  for 
our  sacred  beliefs,"  He  also  noted  that  har- 
monious relations  in  ethnically  mixed  New 
York  were  difficult  enough  to  maintain 
without  "the  most  sacred  values  of  any 
group  are  perceived  to  be  assaulted." 

I  ImmediBtelv  contacted  Chairman  Hod- 
sell— and  wa."  assured  that  NEA  funds  were 
not  being  used  to  direcll*  support  the  pro- 
duction of  this  film— by  a  foreign  film 
maker.  However— $35,000  of  the  NEA 
budget  did  support  the  fi^  festival  Itself.  I 
am  pleased— first  and  foremost— that  this 
project  was  not  supported.  More  important- 
ly  I  think  that  it  dramatically  demon- 
strates—that it  is  not  that  difficult  to  Iden- 
tify works  of  arts  that  are  patently  offen- 
sive to  large  numbers  of  people. 

The  fact  is— I  think  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
draw  this  distinction.  Clearly— many  people 
even  in  New  York — which  has  a  higher- 
than-average  tolerance  for  the  avant 
f^ard—are  disgusted,  shocked,  and  ap- 
palled, by  Its  content  and  tone.  These 
amendments  will  further  prevent  such  hei- 
nous events  from  f>ccurmg  again. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DeLay 
will  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  on 
any  grant  review  panel  that  is  reviewing  his 
or  her  own  application  for  funding.  In  a 
second,  perfecting  amendment,  our  col- 
league Mr.  Armey  will  offer  a  second 
amendment  that  will  institute  a  pre-  and 
post-award  evaluation  of  projects  to  assure 
that  those  of  questionable— or  objection- 
able artistic  merit— will  not  be  funded.  I 
supported  the  efforts  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  committee  to  address  these  issues— and 
I  believe  that  these  amendments  offer  a 
fair  and  reasonable  response  to  their— and 
my  own — concerns  in  this  area. 

I  recognize  the  difficulties  built  into  a 
process  that  is  responsible  for  making  de- 
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terminations  about  produrtM  of  art  and 
tKeir  relative  merit.  However.  I  do  believe 
(hat  it  i.s  fair  to  say  that  there  iK  a  reHona- 
ble  standard  of  taate  that  can  be  applied— 
when  reafionable  people  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  proceHH. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
Mr.  Williams,  for  his  effort  to  accommo- 
date theHe  concerns.  I  believe  that  thi« 
bill — will  go  a  long  way  toward  brinfrinK 
the  arts  to  the  people — all  people. 

.Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chairman, 
extending  the  authorization  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services  through  I9H9  at 
the  proposed  levels  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Art  enriches  the  lives  of  all  citizens 
regardless  of  age,  race,  color,  or  reliKious 
belief  whether  in  Memphis.  TN,  my  own 
district,  or  throughout  the  country.  Artistic 
expression  makes  our  communities  a  better 
place  to  live. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Arts 
Council,  it  is  my  pleasure  each  year  to  an- 
nounce the  winners  of  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  Arts  Competition  for  High 
School  Students.  I  always  marvel  at  the  re- 
markable and  diverse  talents  of  these  stu- 
dents and  think  of  the  fine  works  of  art 
that  these  young  people  will  produce  in  the 
future,  which  is  why  I  am  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  this  bill. 

Congress  decided  in  196.5  that  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  should  be  estab- 
lished to  encourage  and  support  national 
progress  in  the  arts  and  to  help  create  and 
sustain  a  climate  encouraging  freedom  of 
thought,  imagination,  and  inquiry,  and 
most  importantly,  to  support  the  material 
conditions  facilitating  the  release  of  this 
creative  talent.  It  would  be  hypocritical  for 
us  to  sponsor  a  congressional  arts  competi- 
tion for  high  school  students,  encouraging 
these  young  people  to  develop  their  talents, 
without  providing  the  funds  and  museum 
facilities  for  them  to  continue. 

Abundant  artistic  expression  is  much  of 
what  makes  our  country  a  civilized  and  en- 
joyable place  to  live.  In  Memphis,  we  have 
an  active  and  visible  artistic  community 
whose  contribution  to  the  fine  quality  of 
life  in  Memphis  is  immeasurable.  I  support 
this  bill  as  an  investment  in  the  civilized 
future  of  our  communities  and  our  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  su^titute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

D  1605 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  [Mr. 
Donnelly]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
3248)  to  amend  the  National  Founda- 


tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  266,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  349,  nays 
57.  not  voting  28.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  355] 

YEAS-349 

Ackerman 

Chapman 

Fllppo 

AkakB 

Chappell 

Fogllelta 

Alexander 

Chappie 

Foley 

Anderson 

Clay 

Ford  (MI) 

Andrews 

dinger 

Ford  (TN) 

Annunzio 

CoaU 

Fowler 

Anthony 

Coelho 

Frank 

Applegale 

Coleman  ( MO ) 

Frost 

Aspin 

Coleman  (TX) 

Fuqua 

Atkins 

Collins 

Gallo 

AuColn 

Conte 

Garcia 

Barnard 

Conyers 

Gaydos 

Barnes 

Cooper 

Gejderjson 

Bartlett 

Coughlln 

Gephardt 

Barton 

Courier 

Gibbons 

Bateman 

Coyne 

Gllman 

Bates 

Crockett 

Gllckman 

Bedell 

Daniel 

Gonzalez 

Bellenson 

Darden 

Ooodling 

Bentley 

Daschle 

Gordon 

Bereuter 

Daub 

Oradlaon 

Berman 

Davis 

Gray  (ID 

Bevlll 

Dellums 

Gray  (PA) 

Bla«(l 

Derrick 

Green 

Bllley 

DeWlne 

Gregg 

Boehlert 

DIcklruon 

Grotberg 

Boggs 

Dicks 

Guartnl 

Boland 

DIngell 

Gunderson 

Boner  (TN) 

DIoGuardI 

Hall  (OH) 

Bonlor  iMIi 

Doruielly 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bonker 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hamilton 

Borskl 

Dowdy 

Hammerschmldl 

Boucher 

Downey 

Hatcher 

Boxer 

Duncan 

Hawkins 

Breaux 

Durbin 

Hayes 

Brooks 

Dwyer 

Hefner 

Brown  (CA) 

Dymally 

Hertel 

Broyhill 

Dyson 

Henry 

Bruce 

Early 

Hertel 

Bryant 

Eckan(OH) 

Hller 

Burton  (CA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Holt 

Burton  (IN) 

Emerson 

Hopkins 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Erdreich 

Horton 

Byron 

Evans  (lAl 

Howard 

Callahan 

Evans  (ID 

Hoyer 

Campbell 

Pascell 

Huckaby 

Carney 

Pawell 

Hughes 

Carper 

Pazio 

Hutto 

Carr 

Felghan 

Jacobs 

Chandler 

Fish 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Moody 

Slljander 

Johnson 

Moore 

SIslsky 

Jones  iNC) 

Moorhead 

Skeen 

Jones  (OK) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Slattery 

Jones  <TH) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Slaughter 

KanjorskI 

Mrazek 

Smith  (PL) 

Kaptur 

Murphy 

Smith  (lA) 

Kaslch 

Murtha 

Smith  (NE) 

Kastenmeler 

Myers 

Smith  (NJ) 

Kemp 

Natcher 

Smith.  Robert 

Kennelly 

Neal 

(OR) 

Kindness 

Nelson 

Snowe 

Kleczka 

NIcholis 

Snyder 

Kolbe 

Nowak 

Solarz 

Kolter 

Oakar 

Spence 

Kostmayer 

Oberstar 

Spratl 

Kramer 

Obey 

SI  Germain 

Lagomarsino 

Olln 

Staggers 

Lantos 

Ortiz 

Stalllngs 

Leach  'lA) 

Owens 

Stangeland 

Lehman  (CA) 

Oxiey 

Stark 

Lehman  (FD 

Packard 

Stokes 

Leiand 

Panetu 

Stratton 

Lent 

Parrls 

Studds 

Levin  (MI) 

Pease 

SundquUl 

Levlne  cCA) 

Penny 

Swift 

Lewis  (CA) 

Pepper 

Synar 

Lewis  (FL) 

Perkins 

Tallon 

Llghtfoot 

Pickle 

Tauke 

LIplnskI 

Price 

Tauzin 

Uoyd 

Pursell 

Thomas  (GA) 

Loeffler 

Quillen 

Torres 

Long 

Rahall 

Torrlcelll 

Lowry  (WA) 

Rangel 

Towns 

Lujan 

Ray 

Traflcant 

Luken 

Regula 

Traxler 

Lundlne 

Reld 

Valentine 

MacKay 

Richardson 

Vander  Jagt 

Madlgan 

Ridge 

Vento 

Man  ton 

RInaldo 

Visclosky 

Markey 

RItter 

Volkmer 

Martin  (NY) 

Robinson 

Walgren 

Martinez 

Rodlno 

Watkins 

Matsul 

Roemer 

Waxman 

Mavroules 

Rogers 

Weaver 

Mazzoll 

Rose 

(Velss 

McCain 

R(>stenkowskl 

Wheal 

McCloskey 

Ro'ukema 

Whitehurst 

McCollum 

Rowland  (CT) 

Whitley 

McCurdv 

Rowland  (GA) 

Whlllaker 

McDadr 

Roybal 

Whillen 

McEwen 

Russo 

Williams 

McGrath 

Sabo 

Wilson 

McHugh 

Savage 

WIrth 

McKeman 

Saxlon 

Wise 

McKlnney 

Schaefer 

Wolf 

McMillan 

Scheuer 

Wolpe 

Meyers 

Schneider 

Wortley 

Mica 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Mlkulski 

Schuette 

Wyden 

Miller  (CA) 

Schulze 

Wylle 

Miller  (WA) 

Schumer 

Yates 

MInela 

Selberllng 

Yatron 

Mitchell 

Sharp 

Young  (AK) 

Moakley 

Shaw 

Young  (MO) 

Mollnarl 

Shelby 

Zschau 

Mollohan 

SIkorskI 
NAYS-57 

Archer 

Fiedler 

Pashayan 

Armey 

Fields 

Petri 

Badham 

Franklin 

Roberts 

Bennett 

Prenzel 

Sensenbrenner 

Blllrakis 

Gekas 

Shumway 

Boulter 

Hansen 

Shuster 

Brown  ( CO ) 

Hendon 

Smith.  Denny 

Cheney 

Hubbard 

(OR) 

Cobey 

Hunter 

Smith.  Robert 

Coble 

Latu 

(NH) 

Combest 

Leath(TX) 

Stenholm 

Craig 

Lolt 

Stump 

Crane 

Mack 

Sweeney 

Dannemeyer 

Marlenee 

Swindall 

DeLay 

McCandle.ss 

Taylor 

Doman  (CA) 

Michel 

Thomas  iCA) 

Dreler 

Miller  (OH) 

Vucanovlch 

Eckert(NY) 

Monson 

Walker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Montgomery 

Weber 

English 

Nielson 

NOT  VOTING- 

28 

Addabbo 

Dlxon 

Harlnelt 

Bosco 

Edgar 

Hlllls 

Broomfleld 

Florlo 

Hyde 

de  la  Garza 

Gingrich 

Ireland 

Klldee 

O'Brien 

Solomon 

lAPalce 

Porter 

Strang 

LIvmgston 

Roe 

Udall 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roth 

Young  (FD 

Lungren 

Rudd 

Martin  (ID 

Skelton 

D  1615 

Messrs.  ARCHER.  THOMAS  of  Cali- 
fornia, HENDON.  ENGLISH. 
SWEENEY,  and  LATTA  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  ■nay." 

Mr.  SCHUMER  and  Mr.  BURTON 
of  Indiana  changed  their  votes  from 
nay"  to  yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

^UTHOR'ZINC  THE  CLERK  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS 
IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF  H.R.  3248 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (H.R.  3248)  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross-refer- 
ences and  to  make  such  other  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actions  of  the 
House  in  amending  the  bill.  H.R.  3248. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  3248. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1264)  to  amend  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965.  the  Museum  Services  Act.  and 
the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act, 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  such  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  >  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1264 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Founda 
lion  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Amendments  of  1985". 


PROJECT  definitions:  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(d)(2)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  ■Act  ")  is  amended  by  Inserting  "for 
the  purposes  of  section  5(1)  only,"  after 
■■(2)". 

APPLICATION  APPROVAL  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
ON  THE  ARTS 

Sec  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(f)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$17,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$30,000" 

STATE  HUMANITIES  COUNCILS 

Sec.  4.  Section  7(f)(2)(B)(i)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  "four"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "six"":  and 

<2)  by  striking  out  "20  per  centum""  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "25  per  centum"". 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HUMANITIES 

Sec.  5.  The  second  sentence  of  section  8(b) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "se- 
lected"" the  following;  "from  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  who  are  recognized  for  their 
knowledge  of.  expertise  in.  or  commitment 
to  the  humanities  and"". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Extension  of  Authoriza- 
tions.—(1)(  A)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
11(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  5(c).  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  $118,678,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$123,425,120  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
$128,362,125  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.'". 

(B>  The  first  sentence  of  section 
11(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  7(c).  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  $95,207,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  $99,015,280  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
$102,975,891  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990". 

(2)(A)(i)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (i) 
of  section  11(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1985  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1990". 

(ii)  The  exception  at  the  end  of  section 
11(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"except  that  the  amounts  so  appropriated 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
shall  not  exceed  $8,820,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  $9,172,800  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
$9,539,712  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990". 

(B)(i)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (i)  of 
section  11(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■"1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1990". 

(ii)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  11(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  subgran- 
tees"'  after  "grantees""  each  time  it  appears 
in  such  clause. 

(iii)  The  exception  at  the  end  of  section 
11(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"except  that  the  amounts  so  appropriated 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities shall  not  exceed  $10,780,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  $11,211,200  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
$11,659,648  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.". 


(3)(A)(i)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (i) 
of  section  11(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1985""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1990". 

(ii)  The  exception  at  the  end  of  section 
11(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"except  that  the  amounts  so  appropriated 
to  such  EndowTnent  shall  not  exceed 
$20,580,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $21,403,200 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  $22,259,328  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990.". 

(B)(i)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (i)  of 
section  11(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Act  is  anj»ft*e4  by 
striking  out  "■1985"  and  inserjmg  in  lieu 
thereof  "1990". 

(ii)  The  exception  at  the  end  of  section 
ll(aK3)(B)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"except  that  the  amounts  so  appropriated 
to  such  Endowment  shall  not  exceed 
$19,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $20,384,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  $21,199,360  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990.  ■. 

(b)  Authorization  for  Administration.— 
( 1 )  Section  ll(c)(l)oftheActisamendedto 
read  as  follows: 

"■(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  $15,582,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$16,205,280  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $16,853,491 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990.  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  any  other  program  for  which 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  is  responsible."'. 

(2)  Section  11(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  E:ndowment  for  the 
Humanities  $13,891,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
$14,446,640  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $15,024,506 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990.  lo  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  or  any  other  program  for  which 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  is  responsible."". 

(c)  Authorization  Maximums.— Section  11 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  of  sub- 
section (e).  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  sutwection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

""(d)(1)  The  total  amo^t  of  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the,«ctivHles  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  ,  Arts  shall  not 
exceed—  ■v . 

"(A)  $163,660,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(B)  $170,206,400  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 

"(C)  $177,014,656  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  activities  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  shall  not 
exceed— 

■■(A)  $139,478,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

■■(B)  $145,057,120  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 

■•(C)  $150,859,405  for  fiscal  year  1988."' 
repealers 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Executed  Indemnity  Study  Re- 
pealed.—Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  9 
of  the  Act  are  repealed. 

(b)  Executed  Property  Study  Repealed.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  10  of  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

museum  services  authorization 

Sec.  8.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Museum  Serv- 
ices Act  is  amended  lo  read  as  follows: 
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"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  section  206(a).  there  are  authorized 
to  t>e  appropriated  $21,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  $22,464,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
$23,362,560  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.". 

ARTS  AND  ARTIFACTS  INDEMNITY  PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Federal  Council  Member- 
ship.—Section  2(b)  of  the  Arts  and  Artifacts 
Indemnity  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the 
member  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commission  of  Art  and  Antiquities 
and  the  member  designated  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
serve  as  members  of  the  Council.". 

(b)  Elicibihty  por  Indemnity— (1)  Sec- 
tion 3(b)(1)  of  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indem- 
nity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '.  or 
elsewhere  when  part  of  an  exchange  of  ex- 
hibitions, but  in  no  case  shall  both  parts  of 
such  an  exhibition  t)e  so  covered"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  elsewhere  prefer- 
ably when  part  of  an  exchange  of  exhibi- 
tions". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  exhibi- 
tion which  is  certified  under  section  3(a)  of 
the  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Indemnity  Agreement  Loss  Limita- 
TioNS.— (1)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Art^iand  Arti- 
facts Indemnity  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$400,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$650,000,000". 

(2)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Arts  and  Artifacts 
Indemnity  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$50,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$75,000,000". 

STUDY  or  ALTERNATIVE  PEDERAL  PUNDING  OP 
THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Study  Required.- (1)  The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  supplementing  expenditures  made 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  and  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  through  other  Federal 
funding  mechanisms.  The  study  required  by 
this  section  shall  consider,  but  is  not  limited 
to.  the  consideration  of  the  following  fund- 
ing sources: 

(A)  A  revolving  fund  comprised  of  pay- 
ments made  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  an  extension  of  the  existing  Feder- 
al copyright  period  for  artistic,  dramatic  llt- 

<).  erary,  and  musical  works. 

(B)  A  revolving  fund  comprised  of  pay- 
ments made  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  right  to  use  or  publicly  perform  artistic, 
dramatic,  literary,  and  musical  works  in  the 
public  domain. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  study  required  by 
this  section,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
frequently  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow 
ment  for  the  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Serv- 
ices, the  Register  of  Copyrights,  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 


of  the  House  of  Representatives,  concerning 
the  scope,  direction,  and  focus  of  the  study. 
(3)  In  conducting  the  study  required  by 
this  section,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
consider  the  impact  which  the  implementa- 
tion of  each  supplemental  funding  mecha- 
nism would  have  on— 

(A)  any  International  copyright  treaties, 
commitments,  and  obligations  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party: 

(B)  public  participation  in  the  arts  and 
the  humanities: 

(C)  private,  corporate,  and  foundation 
support  for  the  arts  and  the  humanities: 

(D)  the  overall  quality  of  arts  and  the  hu- 
manities in  the  United  States: 

(E)  the  creative  activities  of  Individual  au- 
thors and  artists:  and 

(F)  the  activities  and  operations  of  private 
copyrighting  organizations. 

(b)  Report— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  a  report  of  the  study  re- 
quired by  this  section,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral deems  appropriate. 

EDUCATION  PROGRAM  POR  THE  COMMEMORATION 
OP  THE  BICEMTENNIAL  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS 

Sec  11.  (a)  General  Authority.— <  1)  The 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
carry  out  an  education  program  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

(2)  To  commemorate  the  bicentennial  an- 
niversary of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(A)  is  authoriz:rl  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies,  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schcrals.  private  organiza- 
tions, individuals,  and  State  and  local  public 
agencies  In  the  United  States  for  the  devel- 
opment of  instructional  materials  and  pro- 
grams on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  are  de- 
signed for  use  by  elementary  or  secondary 
school  students:  and 

(B)  shall  Implement  an  annual  national  bi- 
centennial Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
completition  based  upon  the  programs  de- 
veloped and  used  by  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  have  the  same  authority 
as  is  established^  section  10  of  the  Nation- 
al Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965. 

(b)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations  — 
( 1 )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)    Amounts    appropriated    pursuant    to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  may  be  used  for  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  including  staff. 
poet  laureate  consultant  in  poetry 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Recognition  op  the  Consult- 
ant IN  Poetry —The  Congress  recognizes 
that  the  Consultant  in  Poetry  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  for  some  time  occu- 
pied a  position  of  prominence  in  the  life  of 
the  Nation,  has  spoken  effectively  for  liter- 


ary causes,  and  has  occasionally  performed 
duties  and  functions  sometimes  associated 
with  the  position  of  poet  laureate  in  other 
nations  and  societies.  Individuals  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  Consultant  In 
Poetry  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  one- 
or  two-year  terms  solely  on  the  basis  of  lit- 
erary merit,  and  are  compensated  from  en- 
dowment funds  administered  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board.  The  Con 
gress  further  recognizes  this  position  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  Poet  Laureate  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Poet  Laureate  Consultant  in  Poetry 
Established —( 1 )  There  is  established  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  the  position  of  Poet 
Laureate  Consultant  in  Poetry.  The  Poet 
Laureate  Consultant  in  Poetry  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  pursu 
ant  to  the  same  procedures  of  appointment 
as  established  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  for  the  Consultant  in  Poetry  to 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

(2)  Each  department  and  office  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  the  services  of  the  Poet  Laureate 
Consultant  in  Poetry  for  ceremonial  and 
other  occasions  of  celebration  under  such 
procedures  as  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
shall  approve  designed  to  assure  that  par- 
ticipation under  this  paragraph  does  not 
Impair  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
individual  chosen  to  fill  the  position  of  Poet 
Laureate  Consultant  In  Poetry. 

(c)  Poetry  Program.- (1)  The  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
with  the  advice  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  shall  annually  sponsor  a  program 
at  which  tne  Poet  Laureate  Consultant  in 
Poetry  will  present  a  major  work  or  the 
work  of  other  distinguished  poets. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  $10,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
October  1.  1990.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subsection. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Williams  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S 
1264.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  H.R.  3248.  as  passed  by  the  House,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SECTIOS  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  oj  the  "Arts.   Hu- 
manities,   and    Museums    Amendments    of 
19S5-. 
TITLE  l—AME.\DME\TS  TO  SATIONAL  FOIS- 

D  ATI  OS  O.V   THE  ARTS  ASD   THE  HIMA\- 

ITIES  ACT  OF  I9fi 
SEC  1*1   TEl HMCAL  AMESOmEST.  SHORTTITLE 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20  V.S.C.  951  el 
seg./  IS  amended— 

111  by  striking  out 

■TITLE  {-ENDOWMENTS  FOR  ARTS 
AND  HUMANITIES',  and 

<2i  in  section  1  by  striking  out  "title"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Act". 
SEC  It:.  DECLARATIOS  or  Pt  RPilSE 

Section  2  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
use.  951)  IS  amended— 

(II  in  paragraph  (21  by  striking  out 
"man's". 

(21  in  paragraph  (31— 
I    (Ai  by  inserting  ".  and  access  to  the  arts 
and  the  humanities."  ajter  "education",  and 


(Bl  by  striking  out  "people"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "people  of  all  backgrounds 
and  wherever  located", 

(31  m  paragraph  (71  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof, 

(41  by  redesignating  paragraph  (SI  as 
paragraph  (91,  and 

(SI  by  inserting  ajler  paragraph  (71  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(81  that  Americans  should  receive  in 
achooL  background  and  preparation  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  to  enable  them  to  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  the  aesthetic  dimen- 
sions of  our  lives,  the  diversity  of  excellence 
that  comprises  our  cultural  heritage,  and  ar- 
tistic and  scholarly  expression:  and". 

SEC.  Its  DEflMTIoyS. 

Section  3  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  952)  IS  amended— 

(II  m  subsection  (a)— 

(AI  by  inserting  "and  interpretation"  after 
"study"  the  first  place  it  appears,  and 

(Bl  by  inserting  "to  reflecting  our  diverse 
heritage,  traditions,  and  history  and"  after 
"particular  attention",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "for  purposes  of  sections 
5(1)  and  7(hl  only.  "  after  "(21". 

iBl  by  inserting  "or  humanistic"  after  "ar- 
tistic", and 

(CJ  by  inserting  "and  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Humanities,  as  the  case  may  be. " 
after  "the  National  Council  on  the  Arts". 

SEC  IM.  ESTABUSHMEST  OF  A  SATIOSAL  FOISDA- 
TlO.y  O.V  THE  ARTS  ASD  THE  HVMAS- 
ITIES 

Section  4(ai  of  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  953(ai)  is  amended— 

(II  by  striking  out  "Humanities.."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Humanities.",  and 

(21  by  striking  out  "(hereinafter  estab- 
lishedl". 

SEC  Its  ESTABLISHMEST  OF  THE  SATIONAL  EN- 
DOI*ME.\T  FOR  THE  ARTS. 

Section  5  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
use.  9541  is  amended— 

111  in  subsection  (bXll  by  striking  "chair- 
man" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chair- 
person". 

(21  in  subsection  (c>— 

lAI  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (41.  (5), 
and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (61,  (71,  and  I8J,  re- 
spectively, and 

(Bl  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (31  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"141  projects  and  productions  which  have 
substantial  artistic  and  cultural  signifi- 
cance and  that  reach,  or  reflect  the  culture 
of.  a  minority,  inner  city,  rural,  or  tribal 
community: 

"151  projects  and  productions  that  will  en- 
courage public  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  appreciation  of  the  arts:". 

iDi  by  striking  out  "clause  (5)"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "clause  (7)".  and 

I  El  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  selecting  individuals  and  groups  of  ex- 
ceptional talent  as  recipients  of  financial 
assistance  to  be  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Chairperson  shall  give  particular 
regard  to  artists  and  artistic  groups  that 
have  traditionally  been  underrepresented.". 
and 

131  in  subsection  lgli2l— 

lAI  m  subparagraph  iBl  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof 

iBI  m  subparagraph  ICI  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  including  a  description  of 
the  progress  made  toward  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Stale  plan;",  and 


iCl  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  ICI 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(D)  provides— 

"(il  assurances  that  the  State  agency  has 
held,  after  reasonable  notice,  public  meet- 
ings in  the  State  to  allow  all  groups  of  art- 
ists, interested  organizations,  and  the  public 
to  present  I'iews  and  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  State  plan:  and 

"(HI  a  summary  of  such  recommendations 
and  the  State  agency's  response  to  such  rec- 
ommendations: and 

"(El  contains— 

"(il  a  description  of  the  level  of  participa- 
tion during  the  previous  2  years  by  artists, 
artists'  organizations,  and  arts  organiza- 
tions in  projects  and  productioris  for  which 
financial  assistance  is  provided  under  this 
subsection: 

"(HI  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
project  and  productions  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  subsection  are  avail- 
able to  all  people  and  communities  in  the 
State;  and 

"(Hi)  a  description  of  projects  and  produc- 
tions receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  subsection  that  exist  or  are  being  devel- 
oped to  secure  wider  participation  of  artists, 
artists'  organizations,  and  arts  organiza- 
tions identified  under  clause  (i)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph or  that  address  the  availability  of 
the  arts  to  all  people  or  communities  identi- 
fied under  clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph 
No  application  may  be  approved  unless  the 
accompanying  plan  satisfies  the  require- 
ments specified  in  this  subsection.", 

(4)  in  subsection  li)  by  striking  out  'he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
of  Labor", 

(5)  in  subsection  (IXIXD)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  local  arts  agencies" 
after  "local  arts  groups",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "including  support  of 
professional  artists  in  community-based  re- 
sidencies;" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"including— 

"(i)  support  of  professional  artists  in  com- 
munity based  residencies; 

"(ii)  support  of  rural  arts  development; 

"(Hi)  support  of  and  models  for  regional, 
statewide,  or  local  organizations  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  cultural  organiza- 
tions and  institutions: 

"(iv)  support  of  and  models  for  visual  and 
performing  arts  touring:  and 

"(V)  support  of  and  models  for  profession- 
al staffing  of  arts  organizations  and  for  sta- 
bilizing and  broadening  the  financial  base 
for  arts  organizations:", 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Chairman"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson", 

(7)  by  striking  out  'his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Chairperson's",  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  Chairperson  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  shall  in  consultation 
with  State  and  local  agencies,  relevant  orga- 
nizations, and  relevant  Federal  agencies,  de- 
velop a  practical  system  of  national  infor- 
mation and  data  collection  on  the  arts,  art- 
ists and  arts  groups,  and  their  audiences. 
Such  system  shall  include  artistic  and  fi- 
nancial trends  m  the  various  artistic  fields, 
trends  in  audience  participation,  and 
trends  in  arts  education  on  national,  re- 
gional, and  State  levels.  Such  system  shall 
also  include  information  regarding  the 
availability  of  the  arts  to  various  audience 
segments,  including  rural  communities.  Not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 


ment of  the  Arts.  Humanities,  and  Museums 
Amendments  of  1985.  the  (Chairperson  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  system, 
including  a  recommendation  regarding  the 
need  for  any  additional  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated to  develop  and  implement  such 
system.  Such  system  shall  be  used,  along 
with  a  summary  of  the  data  sutrmitted  with 
State  plans  under  subsection  ig).  to  prepare 
a  periodic  report  on  the  state  of  the  arts  in 
the  Nation.  The  state  of  the  arts  report  shall 
include  a  description  of  the  the  availability 
of  the  Endowment's  programs  to  emerging, 
rural,  and  culturally  diverse  artists,  arts  or- 
ganizations, and  communities  and  of  the 
participation  by  such  artists,  organizations, 
and  communities  m  such  programs.  The 
state  of  the  arts  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  and  provid- 
ed to  the  States,  not  later  Uian  October  1, 
1988.  and  biennially  thereafter.  ". 
SEC  IH.  NATIONAL  COLNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS. 

Section  6  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  955)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Chairman"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of "Chairperson". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the 
Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson  of  the  Council". 

(CI  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "who",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (Bl  have 
established  records  of  distinguished  service, 
or  achieved  em.inence,  in  the  arts". 

ID)  ir.   the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
him"  and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof  "the 
President",  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  making  such  appointments,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  give  due  regard  to  eguitable  repre- 
sentation of  women,  minorities,  and  persons 
with  disabilities  who  are  involved  in  the 
arts. ". 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  'his" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  member's". 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out 
"Chairman"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson". 

(41  in  subsection  (el  by  striking  out 
"Chairman"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson",  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (fl— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
'his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
CThairperson's", 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
'he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Chairperson". 

(CI  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"SI 7.500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S30.000".  and 

(Dl  by  striking  out  "Chairman"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson". 

SEC.    It?.   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  HCMANITIES 

Section  7  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20 
use.  956)  is  amended— 

(II  in  subsection  (bl— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"chairman"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson",  and 
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IB)  in  paragraph  1 21  by  striking  out  "hit" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Chairperson's", 

12/  in  subsection  let— 

lAi  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (41,  (51, 
(6).  and  (7/  as  paragraphs  (61,  (71.  (Si,  and 
(91.  resjiectively.  and 

(Bl  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (31  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(41  initiate  and  support  programs  and  re- 
search which  hai'e  substantial  scholarly  and 
cultural  significance  and  that  reach,  or  re- 
flect the  dii^ersity  and  richness  of  our  Ameri- 
can cultural  heritage,  including  the  culture 
of,  a  minority,  inner  city,  ruraL  or  tribal 
community: 

"(5)  foster  international  programs  and  ex- 
changes:", 

(Cl  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out 
"workships"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"workshops", 

(Dl  by  striking  out  "clause  (6)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "clause  (SI",  and 

(El  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  selecting  indii'iduals  and  groups  of  ex- 
ceptional talent  as  recipients  of  financial 
assistance  to  be  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Chairperson  shall  give  particular 
regard  to  scholars,  and  educational  and  cul- 
tural institutions,  that  have  traditionally 
been  underrepresented. ". 

(31  in  subsection  (fl— 

(Al  in  paragraph  (2l(Al— 

(il  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  19S0"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Arts,  Human- 
ities, and  Museums  Amendments  of  19SS", 

(HI  in  clause  (HI  by  inserting  "officer" 
after  "chief  executive"  each  place  it  appears, 

(iiil  in  clause  (vl  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof, 

(ivi  in  clause  (vil  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  including  a  description  of  the 
progress  made  toward  achieving  the  goals  of 
the  State  plan:",  and 

(vl  by  inserting  after  clause  (viJ  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(viil  provides— 

"(II  assurances  that  the  State  agency  has 
held,  after  reasonable  notice,  public  meet- 
ings in  the  State  to  allow  scholars,  interest- 
ed organiiations.  and  the  public  to  present 
views  and  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  State  plan:  and 

"(III  a  summary  of  such  recommendations 
and  of  the  response  of  the  State  agency  to 
such  recommendations:  and 

"(viiil  contains— 

"(II  a  description  of  the  level  of  participa- 
tion during  the  previous  2  years  by  scholars 
and  scholarly  organisations  in  programs  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section; 

"(III  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  programs  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  subsection  are  available  to  all 
people  and  communities  in  the  Stale:  and 

"(llll  a  description  of  programs  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  subsection 
that  exist  or  are  being  developed  to  secure 
wider  participation  of  scholars  and  scholar- 
ly organizations  identified  under  subclause 
(It  of  this  clause  or  that  address  the  avail- 
ability of  the  humanities  to  all  people  or 
communities  identified  under  subclause  (III 
of  this  clause. 

No  application  may  be  apprtwed  unless  the 
accompanying  plan  satisfies,  the  require- 
ments specified  in  this  subsection.  ". 

(Bl  m  paragraph  (31— 

(II  in  subparagraph  (Gi  by  striking  out 
"i.\i'"a/  the  end  thereof. 


(til  in  subparagraph  (Hi  by  sinking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  including  a  description  of 
the  progress  made  toward  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  plaru",  and 

(iiil  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (HI 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(II  provides— 

"(il  assurances  that  the  grant  recipient 
has  held,  after  reasonable  notice,  public 
meetings  in  the  State  to  allow  scholars,  in- 
terested organizations,  and  the  public  to 
present  views  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  plan:  and 

"(HI  a  summary  of  such  recommendations 
and  of  the  response  of  the  grant  recipient  to 
such  recommendations:  and 

"(Jl  contains— 

"(il  a  description  of  the  level  of  participa- 
tion during  the  previous  2  years  by  scholars 
and  scholarly  organizations  in  programs  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section: 

"(HI  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  programs  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  subsection  are  ai^ailable  to  all 
people  and  communities  in  the  State:  and 

"(iiiJ  a  description  of  programs  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  subsection 
that  exist  or  are  tieing  developed  to  secure 
wider  participation  of  scholars  and  scholar- 
ly organizations  identified  under  clause  (il 
of  this  subparagraph  or  that  address  the 
availability  of  the  humanities  to  all  people 
or  communities  identified  under  clause  dii 
of  this  subparagraph. 

No  application  may  be  approved  unless  the 
accompanying  plan  satisfies  the  require- 
ments specified  in  this  subsection.  ", 

(41  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (gl  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe  standards, 
regulations,  and  procedures  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  not  later  than  ISO 
days  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Arts,  Humanities,  and  Museums  Amend- 
ments of  19SS.". 

(SI  by  striking  out  "Chairman"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson",  and 

(61  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(jl  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt  of 
any  grant  under  this  section  that  the  group 
or  individual  of  exceptional  talent  or  the 
State.  State  agency,  or  entity  receiving  such 
grant  furnish  adequate  assurances  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  or  suticon- 
tractors  on  construction  projects  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  use.  276a-276a-SI.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
standards  specified  in  this  subsection,  the 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  m  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  14  of  19S0  (IS  F.R. 
3176:  S  use.  133Z-1SI  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c  I. 

"(kl  The  Chairperson  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  shall  m  con- 
sultation with  State  and  local  agencies, 
other  relevant  organizations,  and  relevant 
Federal  agencies,  develop  a  practical  system 
of  national  information  and  data  collection 
on  the  humanities,  scholars,  educational 
and  cultural  groups,  and  their  audiences. 
Such  system  shall  include  cultural  and  fi- 
nancial trends  in  the  various  humanities 
fields,  trends  in  audience  participation,  and 


trends  m  humanities  education  on  national, 
regional  and  State  levels.  Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Arts.  Humanities,  and  Museums  Amend- 
ments of  19SS.  the  Chairperson  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  a  plan  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  such  systern,  including  a 
recommendation  regarding  the  need  for  any 
additional  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  de- 
velop and  implement  such  system.  Such 
system  shall  be  used,  along  with  a  summary 
of  the  data  submitted  with  plaris  under  sub- 
section (fl.  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  humanities  in  the  Nation.  The  state  of 
the  humanities  report  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  availability  of  the  Endow- 
ment's programs  to  emerging  and  culturally 
diverse  scholars,  cultural  and  educational 
organizations,  and  communities  and  of  the 
participation  of  such  scholars,  organiza- 
tions, and  communities  m  such  programs. 
The  state  of  the  humanities  report  shall  t>e 
submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  provided  the  States,  not  later  than  Oc- 
totier  1,  19SS,  and  biennially  thereafter. 

"(11  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Arts.  Humanities,  and  Mu- 
seums Amendments  of  19SS.  the  Chairperson 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities shall  transmit  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  each  plan 
and  each  report  required  under  any  regula- 
tion or  management  directive  that  is  issued 
by  the  Commission  and  is  m  effect  on  such 
date  of  enactment ". 

.SEC.  /M.  EUTABUSHMK.vr  OF  THE  SATIOSAL  COVS- 
(IL  0.\  THE  HtHA.MTtES. 

Section  S  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  196S  (20 
U.S.C.  9S7I  is  amended- 

(II  in  subsection  (bl— 

(Al  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, who  shall  be  the  Chairperson". 

(Bl  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"selected  on  the  basis  of  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "individuals  who  di  are  select- 
ed from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  recognized  for  their 
broad  knowledge  of.  expertise  in,  or  commit- 
ment to  the  humanities,  and  (21  have  estab- 
lished records  of",  and 

(CI  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  making  such  appointments,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  give  due  regard  to  equitable  repre- 
sentation of  women,  minorities,  and  persons 
with  disabilities  who  are  int<olved  in  the  hu- 
manities. ". 

(21  171  subsection  (cl  by  striking  out  "his" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "such  member's". 

(31  in  subsections  (di.  (ei.  and  if)  by  sink- 
ing out  "Chairman"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson", 
and 

(41  in  subsection  ifi— 

4AI  in  the  first  sentence  by  sinking  out 
"his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Chairt>erson's".  and 

(Bl  in  the  second  sentence  by  sinking  out 
'he"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the 
Chairperson  " 


sA(     109   EST*BUSHMK\T  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COl\ 
(IL   0%    THE   ARTS    4.V0   THE  HI  MAS- 
ITIES 
Section  9  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  196S  (20 
use.  9S8I  15  amended— 
(II  in  subsection  (bl— 
I  A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
'Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities". 

iBi  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Chairman"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"presiding  officer". 

ICI  m  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Presi- 
dent", and 

iDl  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"For  the  purposes  of  the  Arts  and  Artifacts 
Indemnity  Act  (20  U.S.C.  971  et  seq.l,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  who  are  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  not  serve  as  members  of  the  Council ", 
i2i  in  subsection  iciill  by  sinking  out 
"Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson",  and 

131  by  striking  out  subsections  (dl  and  (el 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(dl  The  Council  sh<ill  conduct  a  study  to 
determine— 

■"(II  the  nature  and  level  of  Federal  sup- 
port provided  to  museums: 

"121  the  areas  in  which  such  support  over- 
laps or  is  inadequate,  particularly  in  case  of 
emerging  museums: 

•"(31  the  impact  of  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Sen'ices  in  carrying  out  its  stated  purpose: 
and 

""(41  the  impact  and  nature  of  conserva- 
tion and  presentation  programs  being  ear- 
ned out  under  this  Act  and  other  Federal 
laws  and  the  areas  m  which  such  programs 
overlap  or  are  inadequate. 

■"(el  Not  later  than  October  1.  1987.  the 
Council  shall  develop  and  submit  to  the 
President  policy  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  acquisition  of  works  of  art  for  use  on 
Federal  property,  the  disposal  of  such  works 
of  art,  and  the  maintenance  of  such  works  of 
art  Such  recommendations  shall— 

■"(II  address  the  need  for  participation  by 
local  citizens  and  by  State  and  local  arts 
agencies  in  the  process  of  placing  works  of 
art  on  Federal  property  and  removing  such 
works  of  art  from  such  property, 

•■121  provide  that  planning  for  Federal 
commissions  of  works  of  art  will  be  included 
in  the  preliminary  planning  of  new  Federal 
buildings  and  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
architectural  design  of  such  buildings. 

■■I3l  provide  for  making  determinations 
that  works  of  art  located  or  to  be  located  m 
existing  Federal  buildings  are  appropriate 
for  their  respective  settings  and  spaces,  and 
■141  avoid  the  development  of  an  official 
style,  m  either  architecture  or  associated 
works  of  art  and  encourage  Federal  com- 
missions of  works  of  art  that  will  give  ex- 
pression to  the  full  diversity  and  vitality  of 
American  life. "". 
.SEl.  110  AU.WIMSTRATiyE  PRoyism.vK 

Section  10  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  196S  120 
use.  9S9I  ia  amended— 


111  in  subsection  lal— 

lAI  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (II 
by  striking  out  ""Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chair- 
person of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  (yiairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities". 
(Bl  in  paragraph  (II— 
(il  by  sinking  out  "he"  and  i-nserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Chairperson",  and 

(HI  by  striking  out  'his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Chairperson's". 

(Cl  in  paragraph  (21  by  striking  out 
"Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson", 

(Dl  in  paragraph  (31  by  striking  out  "his" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Chairper- 
son's", 

(El  in  paragraph  (41  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion IS"  and  all  that  follows  through  "repre- 
sentation" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  3109  of  title  S.  United  States  Code'. 
(Fl  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (81 
by  striking  out  "Chairman"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson^:  and 

(Gl  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"In  selecting  panels  of  experts  under  para 
graph  (41  to  review  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  each  Cniairperson  shall  appoint  persons 
who  have  exhibited  expertise  and  leadership 
m  the  field  under  review,  who  broadly  repre- 
sent diverse  characteristics  in  terms  of  aes- 
thetic or  humanistic  perspective,  and  geo- 
graphical factors,  and  who  broadly  repre- 
sent cultural  diversity.  Each  Chairperson 
shall  assure  that  the  membership  of  panels 
changes  substantially  from  year  to  year,  and 
that  no  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
annual  appointments  shall  be  for  service 
beyond  the  limit  of  3  consecutive  years  on  a 
subpanel  In  making  appointments,  each 
Chairperson  shall  give  due  regard  to  the 
need  for  experienced  as  well  as  new  members 
on  each  panel  Panels  of  experts  appointed 
to  review  or  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  applications  or 
proiects  for  funding  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  shall  when  reviewing  such 
applications  and  projects,  recommend  for 
funding  only  those  that  in  the  context  in 
which  they  are  presented,  in  the  experts' 
view,  foster  excellence,  are  reflective  of  ex- 
ceptional talent  and  have  significant  liter- 
ary, scholarly,  cultural  or  artistic  merit 
Whenever  there  is  pending  an  application 
submitted  by  an  individual  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  S(ci,  such  individual 
may  not  serve  as  a  member  of  any  subpanel 
(or  panel  where  a  subpanel  does  not  existi 
before  which  such  application  is  pending. 
The  prohibition  described  in  the  previous 
sentence  shall  commence  on  the  date  the  ap- 
plication is  submitted  and  continue  for  so 
long  as  the  application  is  pending.  ". 

(21  in  subsection  (bl  by  striking  out 
"Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(Piairperson".  and 

(31  by  sinking  out  subsection  (dl  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  .following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(did I  The  Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities shall  conduct  a  post-award  evalua- 
tion of  projects,  productions,  and  programs 
for  which  financial  assistance  is  provided 
by  their  respective  Endowments  under  sec- 
tions 5(c)  and  7(ci.  Such  evaluation  may  in- 


clude an  audit  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
the  reports  required  to  be  submitted  by  re- 
cipients under  clauses  dl  and  (HI  of  para- 
graph (21.  As  a  condition  of  receiving  such 
financial  assistance,  a  recipient  shail 
comply  with  the  requirements  specified  m 
paragraph  (21  that  are  applicable  to  the 
project  production,  or  program  for  which 
such  financial  assistance  is  received. 

"(2I(AI  The  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  either  of  the  Endowments 
shall  submit  to  the  CTiairperson  of  the  En- 
dowment involved— 

••(ii.  a  financial  report  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Chairperson  deems  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  such  financial  assistance 
IS  expended  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  it  is  provided: 

•'(HI  a  report  describing  the  project  pro- 
duction, or  program  carried  out  with  such 
financial  assistance:  and 

"(iiil  if  practicable,  as  determined  by  the 
Chairperson  a  copy  of  such  project  produc- 
tion, or  program. 

"(Bl  Such  recipient  shall  comply  unlh  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  such  financial  assistance  is  provided. 
The  Chairperson  may  extend  the  90-day 
period  only  if  the  recipient  shows  good 
cause  why  such  an  extension  should  be 
granted 

"(31  If  such  recipient  substantially  fails  to 
satisfy  the  purposes  for  which  such  finan- 
cial assistance  is  provided  and  the  criteria 
specified  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
lal.  as  determined  by  the  (Chairperson  of  the 
Endowment  that  provided  such  financial  as- 
sistance, then  such  Chairperson  may— 

"(Al  for  purposes  of  determining  whether 
to  provide  any  subsequent  financial  assist- 
ance, take  into  consideration  the  results  of 
the  post  award  evaluation  conducted  under 
this  subsection: 

"(Bl  prohibit  the  recipient  of  such  finan- 
cial assistance  to  use  the  name  of,  or  in  any 
way  associate  such  project  production,  or 
program  with  the  Endowment  that  provided 
such  financial  assistance;  and 

••(Cl  if  such  project  production,  or  pro- 
gram IS  published  require  that  the  publica- 
tion contain  the  following  statement  "The 
opinions,  findings,  conclusioris.  and  recom- 
mendations expressed  herein  do  not  reflect 
the  views  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  or  the  National  EndowTTient  for  the 
Humanities. '  ". 

"leKll  The  (Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  shall  conduct  jointly  a 
study  of— 

••(Al  the  state  of  arts  education  and  hu- 
manities education,  as  currently  taught  in 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
m  the  United  States;  and 

••(Bl  the  current  and  future  availability  of 
qualified  instructional  personnel  and  other 
factors,  affecting  the  quality  of  education  in 
the  arts  and  humanities  in  such  schools. 

"(21  The  Endowments  shall  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  the  study  required  by  this  subsection 

•131  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Arts.  Humanities,  and 
Museums  Amendments  of  19SS.  the  Endow- 
ments shall  submit  to  the  President  the 
Congress,  and  the  States  a  report  contain- 


ing- 


•lAi  the  findings  in  paragraph  (II; 
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"iBi  the  EndowTnenW  views  o/  the  role  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education: 

"(CI  recommendations  designed  to  encour- 
age making  arts  and  humanities  education 
available  throughout  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools: 

"(D)  recommendations  for  the  participa- 
tion by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  in  arts  education  and  human- 
ities education  in  such  schools:  and 

"(E)  an  evaluation  of  existing  policies  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities that  expressly  or  inherently  affect  the 
Endowments'  abilities  to  expand  such  par- 
ticipation. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1987.  each 
Endowment  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  detailing  the  procedures  used  in  se- 
lecting experts  for  appointment  to  panels 
and  the  procedures  applied  by  panels  in 
making  recommendations  with  respect  to 
approval  of  applications  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  including  proce- 
dures to  avoid  possible  coriflicts  of  interest 
which  may  arise  in  providing  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act ". 
SEC.  III.  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPRROPRUTIONS. 

(a)  Funds  Authorized  roR  Prooram 
Grants.— Section  ll(a)(i)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(a)(ll)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (Al  by  striking  out 
"tl  15.500.000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"tl21.578.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
tl23.42S.120  for  fiscal  year  1987":  and 

(21  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"tll4.500.000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"t95.207.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
t99.0 15.280  for  fUcal  year  1987". 

(b)  Funds  Authorized  To  Match  Non-Fed- 
eral Funds  Received.— Section  11(a)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  960(a))  is 
amended— 

(II  in  paragraph  (21— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1987": 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "tl8.500.000"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1985"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"t8.820.000  for  fiscal  y^ar  1986  and 
t9. 172.800  for  fiscal  year  1987".  and 

(Bl  m  subparagraph  (Bi- 

(il  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1987". 

(ii)  in  clause  (HI  by  inserting  "and  sub- 
grantees"  after  "grantees"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: and 

am  by  striking  out  "tl2.S00.000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "tlO.780.000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  tll.211.200  for  fiscal  year  1987".  and 

(21  in  paragraph  (31— 

lA)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

Ii)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1987": 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "t27.000.000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "t20. 580. 000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  t21. 403.200  for  fiscal  year  1987". 

(Bl  m  subparagraph  (Bl— 

(il  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1987"; 
and 

(lil  by  striking  out  "t30.000.000"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "1985"  and  inserting  in 


lieu  thereof  "t  19.600.000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  t20. 384.000  fo-  fiscal  year  1987".  and 

(CI  in  subparagraph  (CI— 

(il  by  sinking  out  "Chairman"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson";  and 

(HI  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "the  Chairperson",  and 

(31  m  paragraph  (41  by  sinking  out 
"Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson". 

(cl  Funds  Authorized  for  Administration 
or    Proorams    or    the    National    Endow- 
ments,—Section  IKci  of  the  National  Foun 
dation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  (20  use.  960(cll  is  amended- 

(II  m  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"tl4.000.000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"tlS.982.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
tl6.20S.280  for  fiscal  year  1987". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (21  by  sinking  out 
"tl3. 000.000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"tl4.291.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
tl4.446.640  for  fiscm  year  1987".  and 

(31  by  sinking  out  "Chairman"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairperson". 

(d)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  iKdi 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
960(al)  IS  amended  by  sinking  out  "under 
thU  title". 

TITLE  ll—AME.S'DMENTS  Tf)  Ml'SEVM 
SERVICES  ACT 
SEC  t»l.  NATIONAL  MISEIM  SERVICES  BOARD. 

Section  204  of  the  Museum  Services  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  963)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (al— 

(Al  in  paragraph  (II  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Such  members  shall  be  selected  from  among 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  rnem- 
bers  of  the  general  public  and  who  are— 

"(Al  broadly  representative  of  the  vanous 
niuaeurns.  including  museums  relating  to 
science,  history,  technology,  art,  zoos,  and 
botanical  gardens,  and  of  the  curatorial, 
educational,  and  cultural  resources  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(Bl  recognized  for  their  broad  knowledge, 
expertise,  or  experience  in  tnuseums  or  com- 
mitment to  museums. 

Members  shall  be  appointed  to  reAect  van- 
ous geographical  regions  of  the  United 
States.  The  Board  may  not  include,  at  any 
time,  more  than  three  members  from  a  single 
State.  In  making  such  appointments,  the 
President  shall  give  due  regard  to  equitable 
representation  of  women,  mmonties.  and 
persons  with  disabilities  who  are  involved 
m  such  museums.  ".  and 

(Bl  in  paragraph  (2i(Ai  by  striking  out 
"Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson",  and 

(21  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (bl  by 
sinking  out  'his"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  member's  ". 
and 

(31  m  subsections  (cl  and  (dl  by  sinking 
out  "Chairman"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Chairperson". 
SEC  :$I  DIREITOR  OF  THE  INSTITITE 

Section  20S(al(2)  of  the  Museum  Senices 
Act    (20    use.    964(al(2ll    is    amended    by 
sinking    out    "his"   and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "the  Chairperson's". 
SEC  M  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPRoPRIATIoyS 

(al  Section  209(al  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act  (20  use.  967(all  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "t25.000.000"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


"t21.600.000     for     fiscal      year     1986     and 
t22.464.000  for  fiscal  year  1987". 

(bl  Section  209(dl  of  the  Museum  Sen-ices 
Act  (20  use.  967(dl)  is  amended  by  sinking 
out    "1985"  and   inserting   m   lieu    thfr> 
"1987". 

TITLE  IH—A¥E.\DME.\TS  TO  AKTS  ASD 
ARTIFACTS  IWEMMTV  ACT 
SEC  101  ISDEMMTY  AliREEMEST 

Section  S(bl  of  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  In- 
demnity Act  (20  use  974(bll  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  "'t400.000.000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "t6S0.000.000". 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DA  TE:  APPLICA  TIOS 
OF  AMESDMENTS 
SEC  401  EFFEtTIVE  DATE 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1985. 
SEC  401  APPLICATKIS  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  105(31 
and  107(31  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
plans  submitted  for  financial  assistance  to 
be  provided  with  funds  appropnated  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3248)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFXRCES  ON  S.    I  2«4 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
insist  on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  1264.  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and.  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Hawkins.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Biaggi.  Williams.  Owens. 
Hayes.  Jeftords,  Coleman  of  Missouri. 
Bartlett.  and  Armey. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1630 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  discuss  the  pend- 
ing legislative  situation  regarding  the 
debt  extension  bill,  and  the  actions  in 
the  other  body,  and  our  options  of  re- 
sponse thereto. 

The  Members  are  entitled  to  know 
where  the  situation  stands  at  the 
moment.  I  think  the  Members  are  en- 
titled to  some  certainty  as  to  what  our 
schedule  will  be. 

The  other  body  is  debating  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Gramm  and  Rudman.  They 
have,   for  the  fourth  or  perhaps  the 


fifth  time,  postponed  cloture.  The 
latest  effort  is  to  bring  cloture  at  7 
o'clock.  The  probabilities  point  to  a 
very  late  session  this  evening  in  the 
other  body.  The  leadership  in  the 
other  body  advises  us  that  it  intends 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  372.  which  was  our 
simple  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling, 
together  with  its  amendments,  and 
send  them  to  the  House  before  ad- 
journing for  their  recess  period.  That 
would  be  tonight  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Rather  than  our  sitting  around  in- 
definitely, without  any  idea  of  when 
they  will  finish  or  if  they  will  finish 
tonight,  or  if  it  be  in  the  wee,  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  there  are  two 
options.  Obviously,  we  do  not  intend 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
walk  off  and  leave  this  unattended 
business,  without  having  taken  some 
action,  dangling  like  a  sword  of  Damo- 
cles in  the  air.  After  the  other  body 
has  diligently  worked  this  long  and 
hard,  we  are  not  going  to  walk  off  on  a 
recess,  leaving  it  unattended. 

So  we  can  do  one  of  two  things.  We 
can  take  it  up  now.  We  can  vote,  ac- 
cording to  precedent,  if  unanimous 
consent  is  obtained,  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  House  to  consider  a 
motion  deeming  that  when  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  receives  a  message  from 
the  Senate  indicating  that  that  body 
has  passed  this  joint  resolution  with 
amendments,  and  has  requested  a  con- 
ference with  the  House,  or  has  insisted 
on  its  amendments,  in  either  event, 
that  the  House  be  deemed  to  have  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  and  to  have  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  or  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate,  which- 
ever would  be  appropriate,  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  deemed  to  have  ap- 
pointed conferees. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  minority 
leader  the  proposal  of  the  Speaker  for 
appointments  of  conferees  and  the 
numbers  as  between  the  two  sides,  and 
such  motion  would  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled,  one-half  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi]  and  the  other  half  by  such 
designee  as  may  be  selected  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

Following  such  vote,  it  would  be  in 
order,  and  certainly  we  would  protect 
the  right  of  the  minority  to  offer  any 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  which 
they  deemed  appropriate,  and  they 
would  be  entitled  to  get  a  vote  on  that 

motion. 

If  they  wanted  to  agree  to  this  pro- 
cedure tonight  and  get  it  behind  us  so 
that  the  conferees  could  be  appointed 
and  start  meeting,  and  understanding 
what  is  at  stake  in  this  extremely  im- 
portant legislation,  if  they  would  agree 
to   that,   if   we  could  get   unanimous 


consent,  we  could  have  the  hour's 
debate,  have  a  vote  the  minority  would 
be  entitled  to  its  motion  to  instruct 
conferees,  vote  on  that,  and  we  would 
have  no  intervening  motion  to  table.  If 
that  were  to  come  tonight  we  would 
get  a  straight  vote  on  it.  That  is  what 
I  understand  the  minority  desires. 

This  would  be  an  orderly  means,  for 
which  there  is  precedent  in  the  House, 
in  order  that  we  might  follow  our  or- 
derly schedule,  and  upon  our  adjour- 
ment  tonight,  be  adjourned  for  pro 
forma  sessions  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Columbus  Day  home  district  work 
period. 

If  that  is  not  agreed  to.  obviously  we 
will  have  to  be  in  session  tomorrow.  If 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  is 
not  agreed  to,  then  we  will  be  in  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  would 
hope  to  follow  this  same  procedure  at 
that  time,  the  procedure  being  that 
there  would  be  an  hour's  debate  al- 
lowed on  a  motion  to  go  to  conference 
on  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  or  his 
designee  would  have  every  right  to 
offer  a  motion  to  instruct  conferees  if 
he  so  deemed  proper. 

I  would  like  to  urge  our  friends,  in 
the  interest  of  orderly  planning  and 
Members  of  this  body  knowing  when 
they  can  go  home  tonight,  that  this 
unanimous  consent  be  agreed  to.  If  we 
were  to  order  the  motion  at  this 
moment  and  proceeded  for  an  hour  of 
debate,  we  could  be  out  of  here  at  ap- 
proximately 6  o'clock  tonight.  Other- 
wise we  will  have  to  come  in  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  ma- 
jority leader  bringing  the  Members  of 
the  House  up  to  date  on  what  we  had 
discussed  within  the  last  hour. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there 
have  been  instances  some  consider  a 
precedent  for  doing  this,  although  the 
last  time  we  did  it.  I  think  on  the  tax 
bill,  we  did  have  a  little  better  idea  of 
precisely  what  that  measure  was  going 
to  be  coming  over  -from  the  other 
body. 

I  guess  my  big  reservation  here  is 
not  knowing.  I  was  hoping,  quite 
frankly,  from  all  the  indications  we 
were  getting  from  the  other  body,  that 
by  this  time  they  would  have  had  or 
surely  by  5  o'clock  would  have  had  the 
final  vote  and  a  final  version,  and  then 
it  would  be  in  hand  and  we  would 
know  how  it  was  amended  or  modified. 
Let  us  face  it.  It  is  very  important  to 
the  Members,  particularly  in  incorpo- 
rating a  motion  to  instruct,  that  we 
know  exactly  what  we  are  attempting 
to  instruct  the  conferees  to  do.  There 
Is  still  a  measure  of  doubt  as  to  exactly 
what  the  final  form  of  Gramm- 
Rudman   will   be.  The  Senator  from 


New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  it  is  my  under- 
standing, has  a  very  significant  substi- 
tute that  probably  is  pending  now  or 
will  be  voted  on  later  on  this  evening 
that  would  make  quite  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence, I  think,  in  Members'  assessment 
of  what  that  final  product  is. 

Because  of  that,  as  much  as  I  would 
like  to  accomodate  the  majority  side 
and  the  Members  who  I  know  on  both 
sides  have  got  plans  for  what  we  had 
scheduled  earlier  as  a  Columbus  Day 
recess.  I  would  probably  object  to  the 
request  that  we  do  this  Immediately 
and  that  we  wait  untit*we  see  what 
happens  over  in  the  other  body  late 
tonight,  hopefully  a  final  resolution, 
and  then  deal  with  this  subject  In  an 
orderly  way  tomorrow. 

I  know  that  is  going  to  put  some 
Members  at  discomfort.  By  the  same 
token.  I  think  it  Is  such  a  significant 
issue  that,  from  this  gentleman's  point 
of  view,  I  would  like  to  know  specifi- 
cally what  Is  In  that  measure  when  It 
comes  over  to  us  so  that  we  could  vote 
with  good  conscience  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  voting  on.  I 
would  not  want  to  attempt  to  have 
Members  railroaded  and  bSLmboozled 
Into  voting  for  something  they  know 
nothing  about. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  certainly  do  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  logic,  and  I  find 
it  flawless.  I  cannot  fault  his  judg- 
ment, and  I  certainly  emphatically 
agree  that  before  Members  vote  to  In- 
struct conferees  to  follow  a  certain 
course  of  action,  particularly  in  a  com- 
plicated matter  of  this  kind  and  one  as 
Important  to  the  constitutional  bal- 
ances that  were  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales, 
they  ought  to  know  exactly  what  they 
are  Instructing  conferees  to  do. 

For  that  reason.  I  do  not  think  any 
intelligent  Member  of  the  House,  cog- 
nizant of  his  responsibilities,  sworn  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution, 
would  want  ever  to  Instruct  conferees 
to  do  something  that  he  did  not  fully 
understand.  So  under  the  gentleman's 
impeccable  logic,  I  accede  to  his  re- 
quest and  we  will  be  in  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  for  this  purpose. 


D  1640 


EXPRESSING  CONCERN  FOR 
PEOPLE  OF  PUERTO  RICO  AND 
SENSE  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  DE- 
CLARE PUERTO  RICO  A  DISAS- 
TER AREA  FROM  TROPICAL 
STORM  ISABEL 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
293)  expressing  concern  for  all  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  affected  by  the 
devastation  caused  by  tropVcal  storm 
Isabel,  support  for  Puerto  Rico's  effort 
to  cope  with  this  tragedy  ^^nd  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Repr^ntatlves 
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ihat  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  should  be  declared  a  disaster  area 
and  provided  with  all  necessary  assist- 
ance, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The;  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall 
not  object  because  I  support  the  reso- 
lution very  strongly.  But  at  this  point. 
I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  Puster]. 

Mr.  PUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  I 
rise  to  call  attention  to  a  major  na- 
tional tragedy.  For  3  days,  from  Octo- 
ber 3  to  October  7.  Puerto  Rico  was 
subjected  to  torrential  rains,  resulting 
in  catastrophic  floods,  mudslides,  and 
landslides  throughout  the  island.  The 
impact  of  the  disaster  is  grave  and 
widespread:  33  towns  have  been  se- 
verely stricken:  the  hilly  section  of  the 
second  largest  city,  my  former  home- 
town of  Ponce,  suffered  what  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  has  termed  the 
most  lethal  landslide  in  U.S.  history. 
Although  rescue  operations  are  still 
continuing,  the  toll  of  casualties  is  es- 
timated to  be  possibly  as  high  as  500 
persons.  Health  officials  on  the  island 
have  asked  the  Governor  to  consider 
permanently  sealing  off  the  area  in 
question— in  effect  making  it  a  mass 
grave— in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  a  health  threat  to  surrounding  com- 
munities. This  is,  without  question, 
the  worst  natural  disaster  to  strike  the 
island  in  the  last  50  years.  For  these 
reasons,  and  pursuant  to,  section 
301(b)  of  Public  Law  93-288,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico  has  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  and  has  requested 
Federal  assistance  from  a  variety  of 
Federal  agencies  to  provide  individual 
and  family  grants,  temporary  housing, 
disaster  unemployment  assistance, 
home  loans,  and  other  public  assist- 
ance. 

At  present,  the  goveniment  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  working  closely 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  in  providing  urgent  help 
to  the  victinis  of  the  disaster.  None- 
theless, Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
this  House  should  express  its  sympa- 
thy and  solidarity  with  those  that 
have  been  stricken  by  this  tragedy  in 
Puerto  Rico,  voicing  at  the  same  time 
its  concern  that  Puerto  Rico  be  able  to 
obtain  whatever  is  needed  for  the  re- 
construction efforts  that  will  ensue.  In 
particular,  it  is  important  that  this 
House  express  its  interest  in  helping 
Puerto  Rico  take  whatever  measures 
are  appropriate  and  possible  to  pre- 
vent this  tragedy  from  occurring 
again.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  coauthored  a  sense  of  the  House 
Resolution  293.  with  my  fellow  Puerto 


Rican,  Congressman  Bob  Garcia,  and 
with  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino  on  which  I  hope  this 
House  will  approve  shortly. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo]. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  in- 
clude a  letter  that  I  wrote  yesterday  to 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
Record. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  my  letter  I 
expressed  the  condolences  of  the 
people  and  the  sympathy  tf  the 
people  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  to 
our  neighbors  in  Puerto  Rico. 

But  I  also  said  that  I  am  concerned 
about  some  of  the  dire  consequences 
of  this  storm  to  our  islands,  and  I  feel 
that  some  of  it  might  have  been  avert- 
ed had  a  more  comprehensive  analysis 
and  reporting  of  the  potential  storms 
be  made  available  to  both  the  govern- 
ments in  the  area  and  the  public.  I 
have  written  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee with  jurisdiction  over  the  U.S. 
Weather  Service  with  our  concerns, 
not  only  about  the  quality  of  the  fore- 
casting on  this  storm,  but  on  forecast- 
ing in  general  in  our  area  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

House  or  Reprbsentatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  9.  1985. 
Hon.  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon. 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  La  Fortaleza,  San 
Juan.  PR. 
Dear  Governor  Hernandez  Colon:  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  hear  of  the  tragic  loss  of 
so  many  lives  and  the  severe  consequences 
of  the  recent  storm  In  the  Commonwealth 
of    Puerto    Rico     The    people    of    the    U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  extend  their  condolences  and 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  victims  in 
our  neighboring  islands  of  Puerto  Rico. 

While  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  were  spared 
the  loss  of  lives,  we  too  suffered  extensive 
damage  to  public  and  private  property,  and 
we  commiserate  with  our  neighbors. 

I  am  concerned  that  some  of  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  this  storm  In  our  islands  might 
have  been  averted  had  a  more  comprehen- 
sive analysis  and  reporting  of  Its  potential 
been  made  available  to  the  Governments 
and  the  public.  I  have  written  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Science  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee with  jurisdiction  over  the  U.S. 
Weather  Service  with  my  concerns  not  only 
about  the  quality  of  the  forecasting  on  this 
storm,  but  on  forecasting  In  general  In  our 
area  of  the  Caribbean. 

Please  accept.  Governor,  my  personal 
sympathy.  Recognizing  your  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
strength  of  the  sense  of  community  spirit  in 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  know  that  the 
consequences  of  this  adversity  will  be  ad- 
dressed quickly  and  with  vigor.  My  thoughts 
and  prayers,  and  those  of  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  are  with  you  and  your 
conununlty. 

Sincerely. 

Ron  de  Lugo. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  rise  to 
join  my  voice  to  that  of  my  colleague, 
the  delegate  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Garcia]  and  to  urge  the 
House  to  expedite  the  approval  of  this 
resolution. 

Puerto  Rico  has  suffered  a  very 
damaging  catastrophe,  and  the  least 
we  can  do  is  expedite  this  resolution 
expressing  our  desire  that  that  be 
done. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  (Dhio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  chairman  of  my  committee 
and  my  colleagues,  and  the  delegate 
from  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Cerisus  Subcommittee  In  strong- 
ly supporting  this  resolution. 

Puerto  Rico  is  very,  very  important 
to  us.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  cer- 
tainly deserve  our  concern  and  com- 
passion and  assistance,  and  therefore. 
I  hope  that  we  can  pass  this  resolution 
unanimously. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  and  would  just  like  to  say 
that  that  part  of  Puerto  Rico  which 
has  been  hit  the  hardest  has  been  the 
south  coast  of  Puerto  Rico.  Both  my 
mother  and  my  father  were  bom  in 
that  part  of  the  icland,  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  it  is  a  magnificent,  t>eautiful 
area  within  the  Caribbean. 

I  would  like  you  to  also  know  that 
the  U.S.  Geological  Surrey  has  said 
that  that  landslide,  which  was  caused 
by  the  storm,  appears  to  be  the  most 
lethal  In  U.S.  history.  The  town  of  Ma- 
meyes.  PH,  has  t)een  completely  de- 
stroyed. There  are  many  victims  of  the 
storm  that  today  are  In  need  of  emer- 
gency assistance. 

I  also  must  say,  and  I  hope  the  fig- 
ures are  not  accurate,  but  some  of  the 
lists  that  have  been  coming  out  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
may  have  up  to  500  people  who  have 
died  and  who  have  been  buried  alive  in 
that  mudslide. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, as  they  did  when  we  responded 
to  the  earthquake  in  Italy,  when  we 
responded  to  the  earthquake  in 
Mexico  not  too  long  ago.  that  what 
has  happened  here  In  America,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Puerto  Rico,  has 
been  one  of   the  worst   disasters   we 


have  ever  faced,  and  I  say  that  to  you 
because  only  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  all 
of  the  powers  that  this  administration 
has.  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  at  least 
bring  some  sense  of  normalcy  back  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans.  not  just  those  who  live  on  the 
Island,  but  those  who  I  represent  here 
on  the  mainland.  I  ask  all  of  us  to  join 
together  in  solidarity.  This  is  a 
moment  of  grave  concern  obviously  for 
us.  I  hope  it  never  happens  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall].  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  committee, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young]  for  permitting  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Y,ork 
[Mr.  Rangel]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  to  bring 
this  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  just  to  lend  my 
voice  in  support.  I  would  request  also 
that  we  unanimously  approve  this  res- 
olution. 

I  have  had  some  real  knowledge  of 
the  kind  of  poverty  that  is  faced  by 
many  of  the  people  who  live  on  this 
beautiful  Island,  and  I  know  when  It 
comes  to  a  catastrophic  devastation  of 
this  sort  as  a  result  of  nature,  immedi- 
ate action  should  be  taken.  I  want  you 
to  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  and  would  do 
everything  I  can  if  it  Is  passed,  and  I 
think  it  may  well  be.  to  see  that  it  Is 
really  a  meaningful  resolution,  not 
just  a  multiplicity  of  words. 

Mr.  I'DALL.  Mr.  Ijpeaker.  the  reports 
that  we  have  8o  far  tell  ux  that  tropical 
Htorm  Ixabel  caused  destruction  In  Puerto 
Rico  HO  awful  that  it  i»  difriculi  to  compre- 
hend. 

The  storm  may  be  the  worst  natural  dis- 
aster ever  to  strike  the  island.  The  land- 
tilide  caused  by  the  storm  is  thouKht  to  be 
the  most  deadly  ever  to  occur  in  the  I'nited 
Sutes. 

Uver  100  people  are  known  to  be  dead  or 
mlssinfc  500  or  more  lives  may  have  been 
taken  by  the  flood  and  the  mud. 

Some  5,000  people  are  homeless  now.  A 
reliable  estimate  of  the  total  damage  is  not 
yet  available  but  published  accounts  put  it 
Bl  over  $100  million. 

It  is  beyond  the  capability  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  cope  with  the  devastation  by 
itself,  as  it  would  be  beyond  the  capability 
of  any  State.  Federal  assistance  should  be 
substantial  and  swift. 

.As  chairman  of  the  committee  with  juris- 
diction over  matters  concerning  Puerto 
Rico.  I.  therefore,  joined  our  colleairues 
from  New  York  and  Puerto  Rico  in  spon- 
soring House  Resolution  293.  It  supports 
whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary  and 
possible  to  meet   the   needs  caused  by  the 


storm  and  prevent  similar  devastation  in 
the  future.  Confn'essmen  FUSTER  and 
Garcia  have  done  a  service  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  as  they  always  do,  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  terri- 
ble situation  and  rec«»mm(  nrlmi;  iHhi  we 
act. 

As  fellow  human  bt>m)js.  nur  ^smpalhies 
go  to  the  people  who  ha»e  suffered  because 
of  this  storm.  As  fellow  Americans,  we  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  help. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  2»3 

Whereas  Tropical  Storm  Isabel  was  one  of 
the  most  devastating  natural  disasters  in 
the  history  of  Puerto  Rico; 

Whereas  tui  official  of  the  United  Stales 
Geological  Survey  has  said  that  the  land- 
slide caused  by  the  storm  "appears  to  be  the 
most  lethal  in  U.S.  history;" 

Whereas  Mameyes.  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
completely  destroyed; 

Whereas  many  victims  of  the  storm  are  in 
need  of  emergency  assistance; 

Whereas  over  500  persons  are  feared  dead 
as  a  result  of  this  disaster; 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
concerned  about  the  effect  this  tragedy  has 
had  on  Puerto  Rico; 

Whereas  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
determined  that  the  disaster  Is  of  such  se- 
verity that  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  not  be^-stne  to  meet  all  of  the  needs 
of  its  people  created  by  the  storms  without 
federal  aid;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that: 

(1)  the  House  of  Representatives  supports 
the  efforts  of  the  government  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  meet  the  needs  created  by  the  disas- 
ter; 

(2)  the  President  should  declare  Puerto 
Rico  a  disaster  area  so  that  federal  emer- 
gency assistance  can  be  provided  to  the 
island  and  the  affected  people; 

(3)  whatever  assistance  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  assist  Puerto  Rico  in  re- 
sponse to  this  disaster  and  to  prevent  the 
reoccurrence  of  such  a  disaster  should  be 
provided. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  REMOVAL  OF 
NAME  OF  MEMBER  AS  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  192 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tli%t  my  name  be 
withdraWiTi  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  192. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes).  The  Chair  will  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  that  his  re- 
quest cannot  be  entertained  at  this 
time  as  the  bill  has  already  been  re- 
ported from  committee. 


SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  FOR  A 
VALUED  EDUCATION  OF  1985 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
which  I  believe  will  provide  an  unprec- 
edented opportunity  for  parents  to 
plan  and  SAVE  for  their  children's 
college  education.  The  Savings  Ac- 
count for  a  Valued  Education  Act  of 
1985,  otherwise  known  as  SAVE, 
allows  parents,  family  and  friends  to 
contribute  tax  deductible  funds  up  to 
$1000  per  child  per  year. 

While  SAVE  is  similar  to  a  couple  of 
other  bills  which  are  currently  pend- 
ing, I  believe  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
more  focused  on  the  absolute  costs  of 
tuition,  fees,  and  books  and  Is  careful- 
ly written  to  ensure  that  the  funds  are 
used  exclusively  for  education,  either 
by  redirecting  excess  funds  into  an- 
other education  savings  account  or  do- 
nating the  funds  to  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

As  we  all  know,  the  cost  of  college 
tuition  and  textbooks  has  Increased 
dramatically  over  the  last  decade  and 
we  can  assume  that  these  costs  will 
continue  to  fise  in  the  future.  In  fact, 
estimates  derived  from  current  college 
cost  figures  provided  by  the  college 
board  indicate  that,  in  10  years,  a  stu- 
dent attending  an  average-priced  State 
university  can  expect  to  spend  ap- 
proximately $3,700  per  year  for  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  textbooks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  about  twice  the  amount  needed 
In  this  academic  year. 

With  this  figure  in  mind.  It  Is  clearly 
obvious  that  careful  saving  Is  neces- 
sary to  afford  a  college  education  In 
the  future.  SAVE  will  provide  a  sensi- 
ble tax  incentive  not  only  to  parents 
but  also  family  and  friends  who  may 
have  the  means,  especially  In  the  early 
years,  to  begin  the  account. 

The  possibilities  are  tremendous:  If 
$1,000  were  contributed  each  year  for 
only  10  years  at  a  rate  of  10  percent, 
when  the  child  is  ready  to  attend  col- 
lege. $17,916.83  in  tax  deferred  savings 
would  have  accumulated  in  the  educa- 
tion savings  account.  This  would  be 
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sufficient  to  pay  for  at  least  4  full 
years  of  college  tuition,  fees,  and 
books.  The  tax  on  these  accumulated 
funds  will  be  deferred  until  the  stu- 
dent reaches  age  28.  For  10  years 
thereafter.  10  percent  of  the  total  used 
for  educational  expenses  will  be  added 
to  the  gross  income  of  the  former  stu- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
greatly  assist  parents  in  planning  for 
their  children's  education.  SAVE  will 
help  pave  the  way  for  tremendous 
educational  opportunities  which  oth- 
erwise may  not  be  available  to  many 
young  scholars.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  by  cosponsoring  this  Sav- 
ings Account  for  a  Valued  Education 
Act  of  1985. 

SAVE  allows  a  tax  deduction  for 
contributions  to  an  education  savings 
account.  The  contributions  and  the  ac- 
cumulated tax-free  earnings  may  be 
used  by  the  beneficiary— the  student— 
for  the  expenses  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

Up  to  $1,000  may  be  contributed  into 
a  SAVE  per  year.  Contributions  may 
be  made  by  parents,  family,  or  friends 
for  18  years-until  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  student  reaches  age  19. 
The  maximum  principal  in  account  is 
$18,000. 

Assets  must  be  used  by  age  28,  or 
will  be  distributed  within  30  days  to  an 
eligible  educational  institution,  or  to 
the  SAVE  of  a  sibling-if  the  value  of 
that  account  at  the  time  of  transfer  is 
less  than  $18,000. 

Educational  expenses  applies  only  to 
tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies.  The 
similar  bilis  which  are  pending  allow 
funds  to  be  used  for  reasonable  room 
and  board. 

Postsecondary  education  includes 
universities,  colleges.  2-year  colleges, 
and  vocational  schools. 

Some  of  the  lost  tax  revenues  would 
be  recovered.  Beginning  in  the  taxable 
year  beneficiary  reaches  age  28,  bene- 
ficiary will,  for  a  total  of  10  years,  in- 
clude as  gross  income  10  percent  of 
the  total  amount  used  from  the  trust 
fund  for  educational  purposes. 
Figures  are  indexed  to  inflation. 
Possible  savings.— Assuming  a  10- 
percent  rale  on  the  account  and  $1,000 
contributed  on  the  first  day  of  each 
calendar  year,  in  10  years  the  account 
will  have  $17,916.83.  in  15  years 
$36,149.04;  and  in  18  years  $52,283.54. 

PiDssible  college  costs— Assuming  a 
7-percent  increase  in  college  costs— 
this  is  the  figure  used  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  Col- 
lege Board— the  costs  in  10  years  will 
be  approximately  twice  the  amount  of 
current  figures.  The  costs  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  books  in  1985-86  at  Rutgers 
and  Trenton  State  are  $2,472  and 
$1,855.  respectively.  In  1995-96,  it  is  es- 
timated that  Rutgers  will  cost  $4,862 
and  Trenton  State  will  be  $3,649. 


AID  TO  PUERTO  RICO 
(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  day  in  a  row  the  New  York 
Times  has  had  a  front-page  story  on 
the  recent  tragedy  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Earlier  this  week  a  tropical  storm 
struck  Puerto  Rico  devastating  parts 
of  the  southern  coast. 

Today  health  officials  on  the  island 
have  asked  the  Government  to  consid- 
er sealing  off  a  small  town  north  of 
Ponce— in  effect  making  it  a  mass 
grave— in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  a  health  threat  to  surrounding  com- 
munities. The  most  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  dead  in  the 
small  town  of  Mameyes  Is  200. 

Puerto  Rico's  capable  Governor. 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon  called  the 
disaster  the  worst  to  strike  the  island 
in  this  century.  The  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  termed  it  the  worst  landslide 
in  U.S.  history.  The  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  need  our  help. 

I  am  calling  on  the  President  to  de- 
clare those  places  in  Puerto  Rico  that 
were  hardest  hit  a  disaster  area.  We 
cannot  neglect  the  many  families  that 
have  lost  loved  ones  or  who  have  been 
left  homeless.  The  southern  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  quite  beautiful,  it  can 
become  beautiful  again— but  only  with 
our  help. 

I  am  inserting  as  part  of  my  sUte- 
ment  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  that  describes  the  tragedy,  as 
well  as  numbers  you  can  contact  in  the 
New  York  area  to  send  aid  to  Puerto 
Rico. 
[Prom  the  New  Yorli  Times.  Oct.  10.  1985) 
Handful  or  Survivors  Recau.  First 
Moments 
(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 
Ponce,  P.R.,  Oct.  9.-Some  people  recall 
hearing  a  thunderous  cracit  and  seeing  ? 
Hash  of  light  that  momentarily  set  the  hill 
side  aglow.  Others  recall  only  the  driving 
rain.  Some  felt  their  frail  houses  shudder. 

Others  say  the  first  they  realized  any 
thing  was  wrong  was  when  neighbors  began 
pelting  their  roofs  with  stones  and  yelling 
for  them  to  run  outside.  Still  others  awoke 
with  their  houses  breaking  apart  or  skitter- 
ing wildly  down  the  steep  hillside. 

But  many  victims  of  the  devastating  land 
slide  that  struck  in  early  morning  darkness 
Monday  never  knew  what  hit  them.  The  au 
Ihorlties   say   as   many   as   500   people   are 
buried  under  tons  of  debris. 

For  years,  people  with  little  money  and 
little  hope  of  finding  work  had  been  stilch 
Ing  together  houses  of  tin  and  wood  and 
cement  blocks  on  the  steep  hill  rising  above 
the  poor  northern  edge  of  this  city  on  the 
south  coast  of  Puerto  Rico.  Most  of  the 
houses  in  what  is  known  as  the  Mameyes 
neighborhood  had  electric  lights,  but  many 
were  without  running  water  or  Indoor 
plumbing. 

NO  THOUGHT  Of  DANGER 

Jesus  Villegas  Torres,  a  22-yeai;-old  unem 
ployed  maintenance  man  whoso  leaky  old 


frame  house  still  stands,  said  he  never  liked 
living  in  Mameyes.  But  he  added.  The 
thought  of  danger  never  really  passed 
through  my  mind/ 

He  said,  however,  that  he  became  fright 
ened  early  Monday  morning  as  heavy  rain 
continued  to  pound  the  tin  roof  of  his  house 
for  a  third  day  and  thunder  and  lightning 
assaulted  the  hillside.  He  said  he  feel  asleep 
praying 

Then  we  heard  neighbors  throwing  rocks 
on  our  roof."  he  said.  I  opened  the  door 
and  they  were  yelling:  'Get  out.  AU  the 
houses  are  coming  down.  Grab  your  kids. 
Get  out.'  " 

Out  In  the  narrow  stairway  that  served  as 
a  thoroughfare  for  the  neighborhood  climb 
Ing  nearly  700  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  to  the  ridge  at  the  top.  Mr  Torres  said 
he  saw  neighbors  standing  in  the  rain,  but 
not  much  else. 

About  40  yards  away,  he  said,  he  saw  a 
house  squeezed  up  against  a  wall  and  a  utili 
ty  pole.  He  found  a  woman  stuck  In  the 
house  and  with  a  friend  broke  a  window  and 
dragged  her  out.  Up  the  hill,  he  found  an 
other  house  half  filled  with  mud. 


DESTRUCTION  SEEN  AT  DAYLIGHT 

Then  he  settled  In  with  neighbors  In  what 
seemed  like  a  sturdier  house.  It  was  not 
until  daylight,  Mr  Torres  said,  that  he  saw 
that  two-thirds  of  the  houses  on  the  hillside 
had  either  been  burled  or  swept  Into  a 
ravine  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Near  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  slab  of  yellow 
limestone  had  sheered  off.  then  plummeted 
downward  In  an  Inexplicable  horseshoe  arc, 
sparing  a  central  swath  of  houses  and  palm 
trees  where  the  Torres  and  30  or  40  other 
families  lived. 

Standing  on  the  ridge  above  the  ruined 
community  this  afternoon,  he  pointed  to 
stretches  of  what  looked  like  crudely  plowed 
earth  where  he  said  clusters  of  tin-roofed 
houses  had  once  stood.  Jammed  so  close  to- 
gether that  their  eaves  almost  overlapped 

The  curving  tracks  of  destruction  were  lit- 
tered with  sheets  of  tin  roofing  and  splin- 
tered wood  siding.  Near  the  bottom  there 
was  a  pink  house  on  Its  side  Off  to  one  side, 
a  yellow  house  with  brown  trim  sat  upright, 
but  Its  walls  yawned  outward  from  Its  foun- 
dation. 

Here  and  there,  stood  knobs  of  earth 
where  some  survivors  said  they  huddled  In 
the  rain  until  daybreak,  hoping  against 
hope  that  the  earth  would  remain  steady 

William  Echevarla.  31.  and  his  wife.  Ul- 
Uan.  said  they  were  Jolted  awake  by  the  sen- 
sation that  their  house  was  sinking.  The 
cement  floors  cracked  open,  they  said,  and 
the  house  filled  with  mud  up  to  their  waists. 
The  house  tilted  to  one  side  and  the  en 
trance  was  partly  blocked.  But  they  man 
aged  to  crawl  out. 

STUMBLING  THROUGH  MUD 

All  around  them.  Mr.  Echevarla  said, 
people  were  screaming.  He  and  his  wife  each 
took  one  of  their  two  Infants  in  their  arms 
and  then  with  about  a  dozen  neighbors 
linked  hands  and  made  their  way  down  the 
hill  stumbling  In  the  dark  with  mud  and 
water  swirling  around  them. 

Jaime  Ortiz  and  his  pregnant  wife.  Maria. 
heard  a  cement  block  fence  topping  and 
dashed  from  their  house  to  a  neighbors  on 
the  edge  of  the  main  line  of  destruction 

I  looked  out  of  the  neighbors  yard  Just  a 
few  feet  away  and  saw  all  these  houses  roll- 
ing down  the  mountain. '  he  said  There 
were  people  Ir^side  with  furniture  flying 
around.  Some  of  the  people  were  being 
thrown  out  the  windows  and  doors." 


One  elderly  man  told  relief  workers  his 
house  seemed  to  fllde  dowTi  the  hillside 
i  before  it  came  to  a  sudden.  Jerky  halt  and 
broke  apart.  Of  seven  people  in  the  house, 
the  relief  workers  said,  only  the  old  man 
and  a  young  boy  survived. 

Saul  Torres.  16.  awoke  to  find  walls  break 
ing  around  him.  He  was  on  the  second  floo- 
of  one  of  the  few  two-story  houses.  H< 
clutched  his  mattress  and  bed  frame  with 
his  arms  and  wrapped  his  legs  around  his 
11  year-old  brother  Nilson.  Together  they 
rode  safely  to  the  ground  and  dragged 
themselves  out  of  the  wreckage.  Two  sisters 
in  a  ground  floor  bedroom  between  were 
crushed. 

Where  to  Get  Disaster  Facts 

For  information  about  casualties  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  landslide,  the  extent  of  the 
damage  and  where  the  emergency  zones  are. 
call  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  in  Ponce. 
PR.,  (809)  842-2323  or  the  Civil  Defense 
office  in  San  Juan  (809)  724-0124. 

Similar  information  is  also  available  from 
the  Office  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  Washington  (202)  383-1300. 

To  find  out  where  to  offer  to  help  In 
Puerto  Rico,  call  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico's  office  in  Manhattan  (212) 
260-3000 

For  information  about  what  aid  is  needed, 
call  the  American  Red  Cross  In  Ponce  (809) 
842-2121. 

Banco  Popular  de  Puerto  Rico  is  organiz- 
ing a  relief  fund— Ayuda-Help— and  people 
who  wish  to  contribute  can  send  checks  and 
money  orders  to  the  bank's  main  branch  at 
7  West  51st  Street  In  Manhattan.  The 
bank's  phone  number  Is  (212)  399-1200. 

Donations  can  also  be  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  Puerto  Rico  Relief  Fund. 
P.O.  Box  37243.  Washington.  DC.  20013. 
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OVERSIGHT  BY  THE  PENSION 
BENEFIT  GUARANTY  CORPO- 
RATION OF  ERISA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAl'KE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  hat*  endeavored  to  perfect  and  refine 
the  Single  Employer  Pension  Plan  Termi- 
nation Proitram  under  F^RISA. 

The  Labor  .Management  Subcommittee 
under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Clay  and 
KanktnK  Minority  Member  Roukema.  has 
undertaken  the  monumental  task  of  exer- 
cising oversight  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
(iuaranty  Corporation's  enforcement  of 
ERISA,  which  has  culminated  in  a  legisla- 
tive resolution  of  controversial  aspects  of 
plan  termination  enforcement. 

As  a  member  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  also  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Aging  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Income  and 
Employment.  I  have  taken  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  problems  beneficiaries  encoun- 
ter when  a  defined  pension  plan  termi- 
nates, especially  as  a  result  of  a  plant  shut- 
down or  the  sale  of  a  business. 

Our  free-market  economy  allows  transac- 
tions of  this  nature  to  produce  winners  and 


losers.  l'nf«rtunaiel> .  tht  loser-,  in  a  plant 
ahut-down  or  sale  are  often  the  partici- 
pants In  defined  benefit  pensuin  plans 
ERIS.A  was  enacted  in  1971  to  protect  pen- 
sion plan  participants  from  the  loss  of  ben- 
efits \»hfn  th<ir  (>«nsi()n  plans  terminate. 

WhiU-  >oun)(<T  i-mplo\ees  with  more 
n<\ihli  iraininK  mH>  t-xperience  jrreater  re- 
siliency in  obtaininu  or  retamint;  their  jobs 
when  plants  are  closed  or  sold,  the  older 
workers  may  experience  temporary  or  per- 
manent unemployment.  However.  the 
major  loss  these  older  employees  face  is  the 
security  of  their  pension  coverage  and  the 
key  to  their  economic  survival  during  re- 
tirement. 

In  Dubuque,  lA,  the  closing  and  reopen- 
ing of  a  meatparkinK  plant  resulted  in  the 
temporary  and  Iohk  term  loss  of  jobs  for 
my  constituents  Moreover,  the  termination 
of  the  defined  benefit  pension  plan  which 
accompanied  this  change  in  ownership  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  benefits  of  some  of 
my  constituents  and  a  loss  of  benefits  for 
others.  Among  the  losers  in  this  incidence 
were  those  who  were  receiving  plant  shut- 
down benefits.  The  loss  my  constituents  ex- 
perienced occurred  not  because  of  manage- 
ment, but  because  PBGC  adhered  to  a 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  plan  docu- 
ment when  they  ansumed  the  terminated 
pension  plan.  This  has  resulted  In  a  legal 
dispute  involving  the  Inited  Food  and 
Commercial  Workers  union  and  PBGC. 

Finally,  this  case  illustrates  a  trend  we 
have  observed  on  the  Aging  Committee: 
Pension  plan  terminations  often  rob  the 
most  vulnerable  workers  in  an  industry  of 
adequate  pension  coverage. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  legislation  which 
we  passed  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  H.R.  2811.  UK  31 2^  and  HR 
3500,  all  of  which  address  the  same  issues, 
will  help  to  curb  abuses  in  the  termination 
of  single  employer  pension  plans  which 
leave  workers  in  a  variety  of  CS.  indus- 
tries without  adequate  pension  coverage 
and  protection  during  retirement. 

The  mark-up  also  provided  an  opportuni- 
ty for  me  to  have  the  committee  clarify  the 
intent  of  existing  la»  under  ERISA,  for  the 
record,  through  m>  colloquv  with  (hair- 
man  Clay.  Chairman  Clay  was  kind  enough 
to  reiterate  our  understanding  in  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence. 

Finally,  I  am  working  with  Senator 
(JRASSLEY  toward  further  resolution  of  this 
matter  when  this  legislation  is  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

October  9,  198S. 
Hon.  William  L.  Clay, 

Chairman,  Subcornmittee  on  Labor  Manage- 
ment, Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  our  col- 
loquy during  mark-up  of  H.R.  2811.  2812, 
2813  and  3128  on  September  11.  I  would  like 
to  confirm  an  important  clarification  in 
present  law  relating  to  the  pension  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  program  under  Title  IV 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974  (ERISA). 

Upon  the  termination  of  most  tax-quali- 
fied defined  benefit  pension  plans,  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC) 
generally  guarantees  the  payment  of  bene- 


fits provided  under  the  terms  of  the  plan,  li 
a  terminated  plan  has  insufficient  assets  to 
pay  guaranteed  benefits.  PBGC's  funds  are 
used  to  help  pay  the  benefits,  and  the 
PBGC  has  a  claim  for  reimbursement 
against  the  employer  that  maintained  the 
plan.  This  program  is  crucial  in  assuring 
that  pension  plan  participants  actually  re- 
ceive the  benefits  that  they  have  been 
promised  and  upon  which  they  depend. 

My  constituents,  formerly  employed  by 
Dubuque  Packing  Co..  were  entitled  to  plant 
closing  benefits,  in  addition  to  other  bene- 
fits, in  the  pension  plan  in  which  they  par- 
ticipated. Dubuque  Packing  closed  the  plant 
at  which  the  plan  participants  worked, 
which  triggered  entitlement  to  the  plant 
shut-down  benefit  provided  for  in  the  pen- 
sion plan.  The  plan  administrator  approved 
payment  of  the  plant  shut-down  benefits 
and  eligible  participants  began  receiving 
these  important  benefits.  This  had  the  in- 
tended effect  of  plant  closing  benefits— it 
eased  the  burden  of  the  plant  closing. 

The  company  then  purp>orted  to  termi- 
nate the  pension  plan.  Unfortunately,  the 
PBGC  then  retroactively  revoked  payment 
of  the  plant  closing  benefit.  In  doing  so,  the 
PBGC  ignored  its  proper  role,  the  intent  of 
the  statute,  as  well  as  the  clear  plan  lan- 
guage, the  decision  of  the  plan  administra- 
tor and  past  practice.  In  some  cases,  not 
only  hsis  the  PBGC  taken  the  position  that 
the  benefit  IS  not  payable;  it  has  also  stated 
that  it  will  recoup  from  the  participants  the 
benefits  already  paid. 

During  September  1985,  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  took  up  consider- 
ation of  bills  designed  to  make  significant 
and  necessary  changes  in  the  single  employ- 
er plan  termination  program.  This  commit- 
tee has  primary  jurisdiction  over  that  pro- 
gram and  the  Members  have  expertise  in  in- 
tricacies of  ERISA  and  the  plan  termination 
insurance  system.  The  committee  reports 
that  accompanied  H.R.  2811  and  3128  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  plant  shut-down  benefits  are 
payable.  Thus,  the  full  committee  consider- 
ation of  the  single  employer  plan  termina- 
tion program  presented  the  opportunity  to 
have  this  committee  help  clarify  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  2811.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  consid- 
ered it,  you  were  kind  enough  to  address 
this  question  and  clarify  the  full  commit- 
tee's view  of  the  current  state  of  the  law  re- 
garding the  payment  of  plant  shutdown 
benefits  in  the  Dubuque  Packing  situation 
and  ones  like  it.  Given  the  importance  of 
the  issue,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  quote 
the  colloquy  that  took  place  on  September 
11.  1985.  and  subsequently  reiterated  on 
September  19  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
3500  during  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor's  review  of  the  pension  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  program. 

■'Congressman  Tauke— I  wish  to  clarify 
the  statement  in  the  committee  report  that, 
the  term  "plant  closing  benefit  "  encom- 
passes any  benefit  payable  to  participants 
and  beneficiaries  in  connection  with  the 
partial  or  total  closing,  shutdown,  or  cessa- 
tion of  operations  by  an  employer  at  a  plant 
or  facility.  In  situations  in  which  a  previous- 
ly closed  facility  is  reopened  whether  plant 
closing  benefits  are  payable  will  depend  on 
all  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  each 
case,  including  the  plan  provisions 

"In  the  case  of  Dubuque  Packing,  a  meat 
packing  company  in  Iowa,  the  PBGC  to  date 
has  taken  an  unduly  narrow  reading  of  the 
plan  document  and  has  refused  to  pay  cer- 
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tain  plant  shut-down  tH>nefits  when  the  fa- 
cility at  which  the  plan  participanUs  were 
employed  was  sold  to  an  entirely  new  com 
pany  The  facility  was  closed  and  the  new 
company  subsequently  reopened  it. 

■'Prior  to  the  date  of  termination,  the 
board  of  administration  of  the  pension  plan 
approved  the  payment  of  the  benefit  pay- 
able upon  a  plant  shut-down.  Some  of  the 
employees  were  reemployed  by  the  new 
company  but  at  far  lower  wages  and  bene- 
fits than  they  were  previously  paid.  Not 
only  was  the  payment  of  needed  benefits 
stopped,  but  the  PBGC  took  the  position 
that  It  would  recoup  benefits  paid  to  rehired 
employees  as  a  result  of  the  plan  adminis- 
trator s  determination  that  they  were  enti- 
tled to  the  plant  shut-down  benefit.  Conse- 
quently, as  a  result  of  the  PBGCs  failure  to 
follow  the  express  terms  of  the  plan  docu 
ment,  these  employees  are  receiving  a  far 
lower  benefit  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

Under  ERISA,  plan  administrators  and 
the  PBGC  must  interpret  the  plan  docu 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  plan  language, 
the  intent  of  the  drafters  of  the  plan  and 
past  practice.  In  this  case.  PBGC  did  not 
follow  this  clear  rule. 

I  want  it  to  be  clear  that  the  committee 
report  language  I  have  quoted  contemplates 
that  the  plant  closing  benefit  in  a  situation 
at  Dubuque  Packing  Co.  will  be  paid.  My 
constituents  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  PBGC's  improper  interpretation  of 
the  Dubuque  Packing  Co.  plan  and  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  understood  that  the 
committee  agrees  that  plant  shut-down  ben- 
efits will  be  paid  in  such  situations. 

•Congressman  Clay-Your  comments  are 
quite  helpful.  The  committee  report  lan- 
guage to  which  you  refer  contemplates  that 
plant  shut-down  benefits  will  be  paid  in  situ- 
ations like  the  one  you  have  described. 
Plant  shut-down  benefits  are  designed  to 
provide  benefits  in  such  situations. 

"Plan  participants  deserve  to  be  paid  the 
benefits  promised  to  them.  That  is  what  the 
plan  termination  insurance  system  is  all 
about.  This  is  what  Congress  intended  when 
it  passed  ERISA  in  1974.  " 

1  was  glad  that  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
confirm  these  poinU  in  a  colloquy  during 
the  committee's  consideration  of  its  budget 
reconciliation  bill,  to  which  we  added  provi 
slons  relating  to  the  single  employer  plan 
termination  insurance  program. 

I  trust  that  this  clarifies  the  committee's 
intent  that  plant  closing  benefiu  are  pay 
able  in  the  Dubuque  Packing  situation  and 
ones  like  it.  I  wish  to  thank  you.  as  well  as 
the  entire  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  for  clarifying  this  important  matter. 
It  is  comforting  to  the  plan  participants  at 
Dubuque  Packing,  as  well  as  other  pension 
plan  participants  promised  closing  benefits, 
to  know  that  these  benefits,  because  they 
a.e  guaranteed  by  the  plan  termination  in 
surance  program,  should  be  provided  to 
ttiem.  ParticipanUs  at  Dubuque  Packing  and 
situations  like  Dubuque  Packing  should  be 
able  to  rest  assured  that  the  plant  shut- 
down benefit,  which  they  were  promised, 
and  upon  which  they  relied,  will  be  paid  by 
the  PBGC. 

Unless  you  have  objections,  I  plan  to  enter 
this  letter  and  your  response  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record, 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  Tauke, 
Member,  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 


Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Subcommittee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations, 

Washington.  DC.  October  9.  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Taoke. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Tauke:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  9.  1985  It  Is  indeed  impor 
tant  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  clarl 
fled  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora 
lion's  obligation  to  guarantee  plant  shut 
down  benefiu  in  the  Dubuque  Packing  situ 
ation  and  ones  like  it. 

We  were  disappointed  and  concerned 
when  we  learned  that  the  PBGC  had  ig 
nored  its  obligations  and  has  thus  far  re- 
fused to  pay  the  plant  shut-down  benefits 
earned  by  plan  participants  formerly  em- 
ployed by  Dubuque  Packing.  The  PBGC's 
decision  to  recoup  lienefits  already  paid  to 
the  participants,  pursuant  to  the  plan  ad- 
minlstator's  specific  authorization,  only 
makes  matters  worse. 

As  the  committee  reports  accompanying 
MR.  2811  and  3128  and  our  colloquies  on 
September  11  and  19.  1985.  make  clear,  the 
PBGC  is  required  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  plant  shut  down  benefiu  in  the  Dubuque 
Packing  case  and  other  situations  like  it.  As 
I  said  at  the  markup.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity you  gave  the  committee  to  clarify 
this  important  issue.  1  thank  you  for  writ 
ing.  and  quoting  our  colloquy,  so  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  applicable  legal 
requlremenU. 

I  agree  that  It  is  important  that  plant 
shut-down  benefiu  be  paid  in  these  situa 
tions.  Workers  who  are  displaced  by  plant 
shut-downs,  as  occurred  at  Dubuque  Pack 
ing,  must  be  able  to  rely  on  the  guarantee  of 
these  pension  benefiu  by  the  PBGC. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  L.  Clay, 
Chairman.     Subcommittee     on     Labor- 
Management  Relations.  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


federally  insured  Tinancial  inHtitutionfi, 
coin  ahopN.  and  other  outlets  which  wish  to 
carry  them. 

All  surcharnes  which  are  received  by  the 
S«creUry  of  the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of 
these  coins  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Statue  of  Lib«rty-Elli»  Island  Foundation. 
Inc.  to  be  used  to  restore  and  renovate  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  facilities  used  for 
immigrants  at  KIlis  Island,  and  to  establish 
an  endowment  to  ensure  the  continued 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  these  monu- 
ments. 

Through  December  31.  1985,  the  pre-is»ue 
prices  for  the  coins  will  be: 


STATUE         OF  UBERTY-ELLIS 

ISLAND  COMMEMORATIVE 

COINS  GO  ON  SALE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognize  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber IH.  the  U.S.  Mint  will  begin  striking  the 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Commemora- 
tive coins.  The  sale  of  these  coins  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  funds  for  the  continuing 
restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
Ellis  Island. 

There  will  be  three  coins  in  all— a  15  gold 
piece:  a  silver  dollar  and  a  cupro-nickel 
half  dollar.  The  $5  gold  piece  will  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  19H6:  the  silver  dollar  coin  will 
be  emblematic  of  the  use  of  Ellis  Island  as 
a  gateway  for  immigrants  to  America;  and 
the  half  dollar  will  honor  the  contributions 
of  immigrants  to  America. 

One-half  million  gold  coins  will  be 
minted  with  a  surcharge  of  $35  per  coin;  10 
million  silver  dollars  will  carry  a  $7  per 
coin  surcharge:  and  25  million  half  dollars 
will  carry  a  S2  per  coin  surcharge.  The 
coins  will  be  sold  directly  to  the  public  by 
the  U.S.  Mint,  and  will  be  available  through 
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In  addition,  until  December  31.  a  three- 
coin  proof  set  may  be  purchased  for  $175. 
and  a  three-coin  uncirculated  set  may  be 
purchased  for  $165.  Other  various  sets  of 
coins  will  be  available  at  prices  ranging 
from  $28  to  $375,  and  bulk  sales  at  reason- 
able discounts  will  be  available. 

Persons  may  receive  the  pre-issue  offer 
by  writing  to:  Statue  of  Liberty  Coin  Pro- 
gram, 1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20220. 

If  all  the  coins  are  sold,  the  coins  could 
raise  as  much  as  $137.5  million  toward  res- 
toration of  two  of  America's  most  treas- 
ured symbols  of  freedom. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Members  in  both 
bodies  to  bring  the  sale  of  these  coins  to 
the  attention  of  their  constituents  so  that 
every  American  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  restoration  of  the  Sutue  of 
Liberty  and  Ellis  Island,  and  can  have  a 
piece  of  history  to  treasure  as  the  immi- 
grants of  long  ago  treasured  their  new- 
found freedom  in  America. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OSCAR  SUTERMEIS 

TER  AFTER  32  YEARS  OF  GOV 

ERNMENT  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKin- 
ney]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Oscar  Sutermeister, 
a  distinguished  urban  planner  and  public 
servant,  on  the  occassion  of  his  retirement 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Oscar  Suter- 
meister has  worked  untiringly  and  effec- 
tively in  his  chosen  field  since  receiving  his 
Master  of  Regional  Planning  from  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Design  in  1940. 
Today,  he  is  both  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally known  for  his  knowledge  of  com- 
munity planning  and  development  and  for 
his  special  experience  and  expertise  in  an 
unusually  wide  variety  of  its  many  subdis- 
ciplines. 

Oscar  Sutermeister  has  always  excelled. 
He  was  first  in  his  class  in  high  school  in 
Kansas  City.  MO.  where  he  was  born.  As  an 
undergri>duBte  at  Harvard  Iniversity.  he 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  intercollegiate 


track  team,  which  competed  against  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Later,  as  the  Lionel  de 
Jersey  Harvard  Scholar  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. Cambridge,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
British  track  team  which  competed  against 
the  United  States. 

While  still  a  graduate  student,  Mr.  Suter- 
meister accepted  his  first  Federal  job  with 
the  National  Resources  Committee.  He  also 
found  time  from  his  studies  to  serve  on  the 
Mtaff  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Planning 
Board  and  the  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  During  World  War 
II.  he  worked  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Naval  Air  Intelligence  as  an 
officer  and  as  a  civilan.  When  the  war  was 
over,  he  became  a  consultant  to  the  Nation- 
al Security  Resources  Board  and  other 
Federal  offices  concerned  with  industrial 
dispersion  and  production  in  wartime. 

During  the  1960'r.  .Mr.  Sutermeister 
worked  for  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare as  an  environmental  health  consult- 
ant. In  1968,  he  was  recruited  by  the  pres- 
tigious National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems,  the  Douglas  Commission,  where 
he  contributed  his  knowledge  of  housing 
and  codes  to  its  landmark  study.  "Building 
the  American  City."  When  the  study  was 
completed  he  became  senior  program  offi- 
cer and  transportation  specialist  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Subsequently  he  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  developing  the  Department's  over- 
sight role  on  urban  policy.  His  scholarly 
advice  on  urban  policy  and  legislative  de- 
velopments affecting  urban  affairs  has 
since  been  of  great  assistance  to  HUD's  As- 
sistant Secretaries  for  Community  Plan- 
ning and  Development. 

We  in  the  Capitol  Region  have  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Suter- 
meister to  advise  us.  In  addition  to  his  Fed- 
eral Government  service,  he  has  acted  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Maryland  State  Planning 
Commission,  the  Baltimore  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council,  the  Northern  Virginia  Re- 
gional Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission,  the  .Arlington  County 
Planning  Commission,  and  a  number  of 
Maryland  counties  and  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia cities  as  well  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

As  this  partial  account  of  Mr,  Sutermeis- 
ter's  activities  shows,  his  career  has  been 
enormously  varied  and  fruitful.  While  we. 
along  with  his  colleaguev  at  HUD.  regret 
his  retirement  from  Federal  service,  we 
share  their  appreciation  of  his  abilities  and 
his  friendship  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
continued  contribution  of  his  many  talents 
to  whatever  endeavor  he  chooses  to  under- 
take in  the  future. 


BRING     ORDER     TO     PRESIDEN- 
TIAL NOMINATING  rtiOCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  3.542,  legislation 
aimed   at   bringing  a   measure  of  order  to 


the  present  chaotic  process  whereby  we 
nominate  candidates  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  way  we  have  elected  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates  has  evolved  over  two  cen- 
turies. Originally,  the  President  was  chosen 
in  the  Electoral  College  by  electors  picked 
by  the  various  Slate  legislatures.  That 
system  went  out  well  before  the  ('i>il  War. 
It  was  followed  by  the  popular  election  of 
the  electors  who  cast  their  votes  for  the 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nees of  their  respective  political  parties. 

The  nominating  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates has  also  undergone  profound  evolu- 
tion. After  the  obvious  choicen  among  the 
Founding  Fathers,  such  as  Washington. 
Adams,  and  Jefferson,  the  emereing  parties 
began  to  choose  their  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  nominees  in  caucuses  of  their 
.Members  in  the  Congress.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  national  party  convention 
system  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  our  own  lime.  Presidential  preference 
primaries  and  grass-roots  caucuses  have 
come  to  play  a  major  role  in  choosing  the 
Presidential  nominees.  This  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  popular  nomination  of  our  Presi- 
dential candidates,  corresponding  with  the 
popular  election  of  the  members  of  the 
Electoral  College,  who  now  essentially 
rubber  stamp  the  results  of  the  popular 
vote  in  the  presidential  election. 

The  chaotic  element  comes  from  the 
competition  from  the  various  Stales  for  the 
honor  and  business  benefits  of  having  early 
primaries,  which  extend  the  primary  period 
and  exhaust  the  candidates,  and  from  the 
local  caucus  system  which  puts  a  premrum 
on  special  interest  activists  who  turn  out 
for  the  caucuses  and  lay  claim  to  bits  of 
the  candidate's  political  soul.  The  result 
can  be  the  nomination  of  an  exhausted 
candidate,  who  has  been  runninK  all  over 
the  country  to  campaign  in  widely  scat- 
lered  primary  and  caucus  Stales,  and  a 
candidate  who  has  been  forced  to  take  po- 
sitions that  prevent  him  from  offering 
mainstream  leadership  to  the  American 
people. 

I  think  we  need  another  m^or  change  in 
the  way  we  choose  our  chief  executive — to 
move  from  the  chaotic  Presidential  pri- 
mary and  caucus  system  o*'  recent  years  to 
an  orderly  system  of  regional  Presidential 
primaries. 

My  legislation  would  reform  the  nomi- 
nating process  by  dividing — divide  the 
country  into  10  regions  and  provide  for  pri- 
maries or  caucuses  in  the  Slates  of  two  of 
the  regions  at  a  lime — on  one  of  five  dales 
over  a  4-month  period. 

The  States  could  decide,  with  the  respec- 
tive national  and  Slate  party  committees, 
on  whether  to  have  a  primary  or  a  caucus 
or  to  choose  their  national  convention  dele- 
gates in  some  other  way.  But  the  dates  of 
primaries  and  caucuses  would  be  specified 
according  to  lot  and  would  be  limited  to 
the  five  dates  separated  by  four  week  peri- 
ods. Candidates  would  be  able  to  concen- 
trate on  the  Slates  in  two  areas.  Instead  of 
running  all  over  the  country  in  a  frantic 


effort  to  meet  primary  and  caucus  sched- 
ules set  by  competing  State  legislatures. 

Til  enrourage  States  to  conduct  presiden- 
tial prtTnarieH.  I  have  provided  in  m>  legis- 
lation for  Federal  funding  of  such  prefer- 
ential and  delegate-selection  primaries. 

I  think  the  result  would  be  a  more  order- 
ly and  rational  system  of  selecting  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  greatest  country  on 
earth.  It  would  make  the  Presidential  selec- 
tion process  less  of  a  mad  scramble  and 
would  strengthen  out  basic  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

I  have  suggested  in  my  legislation  that 
the  country  be  divided  in  to  the  following 
10  regions  (including  Stales  and  territories 
choosing  convention  delegates)  for  pur- 
poses of  conducting  presidential  primaries 
and  caucuses: 

One.  .Alaska.  Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho. 
.Montana. 

Two.  Hawaii,  California.  Nevada,  Utah, 
Arizona,  Guam. 

Three.  North  Dakoto.  South  Dakota,  Wy- 
oming, Nebraska,  Colorado. 

Four.  New  Mexico.  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana. 

Five.  .Minnesota,  Iowa.  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio, 

Six.  Kansas.  Missouri,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Kentucky. 

Seven.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont. 
MassachusetU,  Rhode  Island. 

Eight.  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware.  v 

Nine.  Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Virginia,     ' 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ten.  Tennessee,  .Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  the  text  of 
H.R  3542.  the  Regional  Presidential  Pri- 
mary and  Caucus  Act- 

A  bill  to  provide  for  regional  primary  elec- 
tions and  caucuses  for  selection  of  delegates 
to  political  party  presidential  nominating 
conventions  and  for  Federal  funding  of 
Presidential  primary  elc-tlons. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title.  This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Regional  Presidential  Primary  and 
Caucus  Act  of  1985  " 

Sec.  2.  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  presidential  preference  primaries,  pop- 
ular election  of  delegates,  and  caucus  selec- 
tion of  delegates  have  become  Integral  parU 
of  the  process  of  electing  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  land; 

(2)  orderly  regulation  of  the  process  Is 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  Constitutional  re- 
quirement for  the  Congress  to  determine 
the  time  of  choosing  presidential  electors 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  cast  their 
votes:  and 

(3)  establishment  of  an  orderly  system  of 
conducting  presidential  primaries  and  cau- 
cuses is  necessary  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  to  Insure  domestic  tranquility. 

"Sec.  3.  Regional  Primary  Elections  and 
Caucuses. 

(a)  Selection  or  Delegates  to  Conven- 
tions.—The  delegates  to  each  national  con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  candidates  of 
a  political  party  for  the  offices  of  President 
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and  Vice  President  shall  be  selected  by  pri- 
mary election  or  by  caucus,  as  provided  by 
Stale  law.  Such  State  law  shall  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  national  political 
executive  committee  and  the  national  nomi- 
nating convention  of  the  political  party  In 
volved. 

(b)  Timing  or  Primary  Eltctions  and 
Caucuses.— The  primary  elections  and  cau- 
cuses referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
conducted— 

(1)  in  10  regions  (comprised  of  entire 
States),  with  primary  elections  and  caucuses 
to  be  conducted  In  2  regions  (selected  by  lot 
by  the  Federal  Election  Comrtrlsslon)  on 
each  day  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  In  2  regions  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
February  of  each  presidential  election  year 
and  in  2  regions  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
next  4-week  intervals. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission  shall 
assure,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
that  primary  elections  and  caucuses  are  not 
conducted  in  contiguous  regions  on  the 
same  day. 

(c)  Establishment  or  Regions— The  re- 
gions referred  to  in  sutjsectlon  (b)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Region    1.    Alaska,    Washington 
Idaho,  and  Montana. 

Region    2.    Hawaii.    California. 
Utah.  Arizona,  and  Guam. 

Region  3.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 
Wyoming.  Nebraska,  and  Colorado 

Region  4.  New  Mexico.  Texas.  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

Region  5  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Wisconsin. 
Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Region  6.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, and  Kentucky. 

Region  7.  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Ver 
mont.  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  laiand. 

Region  8.  New  York.  Connecticut.  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

Region  9.  Maryland.  Virginia.  West 
glnia,  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Region  10.  Tennessee.  Mississippi, 
bama,  Georgia.  Florida.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  4.  Federal  Funding  op  Presidential 
Primary  Elections.— The  cost  of  each  presi 
dentlal  primary  election  conducted  under 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  preceding  sen 
tence. 

Sec.   5.   RECULATions.-The  Federal   Elec 
tlon  Commission  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  Definition— As  used  In  this  Act, 
the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam  and  the  Territory  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Any  other  jurisdiction  enti 
tied  under  the  rules  of  a  political  party  to 
delegate  representation  at  the  national 
presidential  nominating  convention  of  that 
party  may  conduct  a  presidential  primary  or 
iaucus  on  any  one  of  the  five  dates  estab 
(ished  in  Section  3  (bM2). 
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COMPETITIVE   POSITION   OF  U.S. 

AGRICULTURE         IN         WORLD 

MARKETS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen 
tleman    from    Tennessee    [Mr.    Sund- 
quist]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  The  special  orders  that  have 
been  requested  are  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  testimony  that  was 
taken  at  two  field  hearings  by  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  International 
Trade. 

Joining  me  in  this  special  order  is 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Webb  Franklin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  over  500  farm- 
ers in  attendance  at  these  two  trade 
task  force  hearings  to  discuss  the  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  agriculture  in 
the  world  market. 

The  first  hearing  was  held  on 
August  19  in  Lexington,  TN;  the 
second  hearing  was  held  on  August  20, 
1985.  in  Greenville,  MS. 

To  share  this  special  order.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  Webb  Frank- 
lin, to  relate  to  our  colleagues  the  ex- 
perience and  testimony  of  those  in  ag- 
riculture from  his  district  in  Mississip- 
pi. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  my  colleague  from  Tennessee  for 
yielding,  and  I  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Trade,  in  taking 
this  time  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
the  input  that  we  received  at  two  very 
good  field  hearings  concerning  agricul- 
tural trade. 

We  thought  it  would  be  Important  to 
go  down  into  the  country  where  the 
people  who  are  directly  affected  by 
some  of  the  decisions  we  make  here  in 
Washington,  and  listen  to  them  and 
get  their  input  to  determine  what  they 
felt  we  as  a  government  should  do  in 
this  area  so  vitally  important  to  Mis- 
sissippi and  to  Tennessee  and  the 
other  agricultural  producing  States. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  enlightening 
to  find  the  things  that  were  said  by 
people  who  were  directly  involved  in 
small  businesses  and  the  farmers  who 
directly  till  the  land,  and  even  the 
larger  businesses  who  deal  with  trad- 
ing with  our  foreign  countries  and 
trying  to  move  some  of  the  American 
agricultural  products  that  we  produce 
so  abundantly  in  this  country. 

If  the  gentleman  and  my  colleagues 
will  bear  with  me,  I  would  like  to  go 
over  just  a  few  things  that  some  of 
these  people  told  us  as  we  met,  I  guess 
over  a  period  of  about  6  hours  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  about  4  hours  in  Tennes- 
see, talking  to  farmers,  small  business- 
men, and  those  representatives  from 
the  corporate  structure  that  actually 
deal  in  large  overseas  agricultural 
sales. 

When  we  went  to  Mississippi,  we 
tried  to  have  a  representative  group  of 
these  people,  and  the  first  witness  to 
testify  was  Mr.  Rex  Morgan.  He  is  the 
vice  president  of  the  Farmers  Grain 
Terminal  in  Greenville.  MS.  He.  along 
with  his  colleague.  Mr.  Bill  BuUard. 
who  is  the  general  manager  of  that 
Farmers  Grain  Terminal,  an  organiza- 


tion which  represents  producers  in 
four  States;  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  and  is  a  mar- 
keting cooperative  for  field  grains  with 
over  2.000  individual  farmer  members, 
shared  his  views  with  us. 

First  of  all.  he  told  us  something 
that  I  guess  we  already  knew,  that 
projections  for  this  1985  crop  and  the 
marketing  year  were  that  we  would 
again  have  surpluses  at  the  levels 
where  we  were  in  1982  when  we  had  to 
implement  the  PIK  Program. 

This  comes  only  2  years  after  that 
pretty  drastic  action  on  behalf  of  the 
agricultural  community  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  President 
of  this  country;  and  that  was  designed 
to  clear  those  surpluses  out  of  our 
storage  bins  in  America,  and  move 
those  products  in  world  trade  so  that 
the  prices  would  go  up,  and  now  we 
find  ourselves  right  back  in  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Morgan  told  us  that  by  any 
standards,  world  production  of  oilseeds 
and  grains  is  on  the  rapid  increase  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  the  U.S. 
share  of  that  world  market  in  all  of 
these  commodities  is  shrinking  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Mr.  Morgan  told  us  that  the  factors 
that  were  working  against  the  world 
market  include,  of  course,  first  of  all, 
high  foreign  production,  combined 
with  the  inability  of  these  producing 
nations  to  consume  or  store  the  com- 
modities they  produce,  or  to  market 
them  in  an  orderly  manner.  He  said 
that  there  was  a  keen  demand  for 
these  nations  to  export  that  produc- 
tion because  of  their  need  for  foreign 
exchanges  to  allow  them  to  pay  the 
debts  that  they  have  accumulated. 

I  think  that  we  should  realize,  and 
this  is  not  what  Mr.  Morgan  said,  but 
the  United  States  stores  approximate- 
ly 65  percent  of  the  worlds  grain,  and 
that  the  other  nations  who  produce 
grain  and  who  have  an  excess  in  pro- 
duction have  no  place  to  put  it.  so 
they  obviously  have  to  sell  it  once  it  is 
produced  or  it  will  spoil,  and  that 
leads  to  a  process  of  dumping  and  low- 
ering the  price,  and  I  think  that  that 
was  what  Mr.  Morgan  was  trying  to 
tell  us  there. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try prevents  us  from  being  completely 
competitive  with  foreign  nations  such 
as  Brazil  where  day  labor  in  farm 
country  is  $2  per  day. 

Most  of  our  technology,  he  indicat- 
ed, has  been  programmed  toward  in- 
creasing production  in  agriculture,  and 
he  also  pointed  out  that  very  little  of 
our  research  and  the  funds  that  we 
spend  for  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture have  been  programmed  toward 
the  cost  per  unit  of  these  commodities 
that  we  do  produce,  and  he  suggested 
that  more  of  our  research  funds  be  di- 
rected toward  trying  to  reduce  the  cost 


of  production  of  our  farmers  as  op- 
posed to  increasing  production  per  se. 

I  think  that  he  was  right  on  target, 
and  I  think  that  the  farm  bill  that  we 
passed  out  here  last  week  does  in  the 
research  areas  redirect  some  of  those 
research  grants  and  funds  to  the  re- 
search that  actually  helps  farmers 
reduce  their  production  and  it  also 
keeps  the  basic  research  that  is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  move  into  the  next  gen- 
eration of  production. 

Mr.  Morgan  also  said  that  we  have 
supplied  the  technology  and  have  fi- 
nanced the  production  and  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
world  to  allow  them  to  become  more 
self-sufficient  in  food  production,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  that. 

All  we  have  to  do,  according  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  is  to  look  to  the  countries  of 
Brazil  and  Argentina  in  the  area  of 
soybeans,  to  Thailand,  Bangladesh, 
and  Indonesia  in  our  basic  crop  com- 
modity, rice;  and  Saudi  Arabia.  India. 
Argentina,  and  Mexico  with  the  sur- 
plus wheat  that  they  are  now  produc- 
ing in  those  countries. 

Venezuela  and  Argentina  and  even 
now  sections  of  Africa  are  self-suffi- 
cient or  surplus  in  the  feed  grain 
areas. 

Mr.  Morgan  indicated  also  in  that 
testimony  that  we  continue  to  be  our 
own  worst  enemy  in  this  country,  and 
he  indicated  that  the  figures  that  were 
available  to  him.  in  1984  showed  that 
AID  grants  to  expand  foreign  produc- 
tion totaled  $341  million  that  our  Gov- 
ernment spent  on  assisting  foreign 
countries  in  developing  their  agricul- 
ture, while  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture spent  only  $90  million  to 
expand  U.S.  export  markets. 

Other  examples  of  the  problems  in 
gaining  or  regaining  a  share  of  the 
world  markets  were  pointed  out  very 
vividly.  Mr.  Morgan  indicated  that  a 
large  part  of  the  production  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  produced  for  the  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  trying  to  fulfill  a 
Government-designed  program  of  need 
for  export.  In  most  cases,  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  the  exporting  entity, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  indi- 
viduals or  individual  businesses  or  in- 
dividual corporations  to  compete  for 
those  world  markets  when  foreign  gov- 
ernments are  their  chief  competitors 
in  world  trade. 

He  also  indicated,  as  we  all  know  in 
this  body,  those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  agriculture,  that  too  many  times 
in  this  country,  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions and  interference  have  affected 
our  ability  to  gain  world  markets  in 
agricultural  trade. 

He  went  on  to  mention  cargo  prefer- 
ence and  the  threat  of  embargo,  which 
undermined  the  development  of  a  con- 
sistent, stable  market  and  scare  our 
trading  partners  and  those  who  buy 
agricultural  commodities  to  death. 


Mr.  Morgan  went  further  to  say  that 
our  Nation  is  not  the  most  loved 
nation.  From  his  experience,  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  buyers  who  come  to 
Greenville.  MS  on  the  mighty  Missis- 
sippi River,  where  we  have  those  com- 
modities stored  and  available  to  sell: 
he  said  that  those  traders  that  come 
to  him  really  would  rather  be  doing 
business  with  other  countries,  and 
that  we  are  no  longer  loved  by  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  not  only 
are  we  not  the  loved  country  that  we 
used  to  be  in  trade;  many  of  those 
people  who  come  by  to  buy  tell  him 
that  they  would  in  fact  rather  do  busi- 
ness elsewhere  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
sound  economic  and  trade  policy  in 
this  country  that  they  can  expect  to 
do  business  with  and  do  business 
under. 
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Most  important.  I  think,  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  state- 
ment that  he  made  about  the  United 
States  seeming  to  have  no  recogniz- 
able trade  policy.  He  indicated  that 
the  economic  trade  policy  must  be  ele- 
vated to  a  level  comparable  to  national 
security,  and  I  certainly  have  a  tend- 
ency to  agree  with  that  statement.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  other  industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  world  have  learned 
that  a  coordinated,  comprehensive  do- 
mestic and  international  economic  and 
trade  policy  lies  at  the  very  core  of  our 
national  survival.  I  think  that  these 
statements  that  he  made  ring  true 
today,  particularly  as  we  in  this  House 
have  taken  up  the  textile  import  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  in  this  House  have  sent 
the  message  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  are  demanding,  as  an  institu- 
tion representing  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  our  Nation  do  establish 
a  trade  policy  that  is  understood,  that 
is  strong,  and  that,  first  of  all.  repre- 
sents Americans. 

I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Morgan  was 
trying  to  summarize  when  he  told  us 
what  he  felt  was  most  important  that 
we  could  do  here  in  Washington  in 
order  to  remedy  some  of  the  problems 
in  agricultural  trade. 

I  have  taken  a  considerable  amount 
of  time.  I  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  summarizing  just  the  first 
witness,  and  I  do  not  want  to  dominate 
this.  I  think  it  would  be  probably  best 
for  this  discussion  if  I  was  to  stop  now 
and  relinquish  the  time  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I  will  be 
glad  to  participate  later  on.  outlining 
some  of  the  other  testimonies. 

So  I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  and  again  thank  him 
for  allowing  me  to  participate  with 
him  in  this  special  order.  I  will  remain 
if  the  gentleman  would  see  fit.  and  be 
perfectly  happy  to  go  over  some  more 
of  this  testimony. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  for  his  relat- 


ing what  happened  in  Mississippi.  I 
hope  he  will  stay  and  participate  as  we 
have  another  50  minutes  approximate- 
ly left  on  our  special  order.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  someone  who  is  a 
Member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi  is,  take  part  in 
this  discussion.  We  discovered  that  the 
expertise,  when  it  comes  to  agricul- 
ture, and  I  guess  it  could  be  said  on 
almost  smy  subject,  not  just  agricul- 
ture, the  expertise  is  back  home,  it  is 
not  in  Washington,  DC.  So  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  us  tonight  to  relate  the  testi- 
mony from  real  experts  in  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  on  agriculture. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  relate  a  few  minutes  of 
testimony  from  Hon.  Jerry  Griggs.  Mr. 
Griggs  has  been  in  farming  and  cotton 
ginning,  grain  elevator  operation  for  a 
number  of  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  1979  he  was  appointed  commission- 
er of  agriculture  in  Tennessee.  He  led 
several  trade  missions  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  served  as  a  special  trade  advi- 
sor on  foreign  trade  to  Governor  Alex- 
ander. 

In  1981  Mr.  Griggs  resigned  that  po- 
sition as  commissioner  and  joined 
Eddie  Flynn  and  Bill  Morris,  Jr..  in 
forming  a  company  called  MPG  Inter- 
national. He  serves  as  president  of 
that  company,  specializing  in  the  ex- 
portation of  coal  and  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Former  Commissioner  Griggs  said 
that  Congress  should,  one.  improve 
policies  and  processing  affecting  trade; 
two,  expand  U.S.  trade;  and,  three, 
give  higher  priority  to  negotiations 
strengthening,  expanding  the  interna- 
tional trading  system. 

This  tells  me  that  we  as  decision- 
makers here  in  this  body  should  not 
make  the  decision  to  build  a  fence 
around  this  country,  but  we  do  not 
need  to  produce  less,  we  need  to  sell 
more. 

Mr.  Griggs  mentioned  that,  of  the 
two  Cabinet-level  committees  that 
deal  with  trade  policy,  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Commerce  and  Trade,  nei- 
ther one  is  authorized  to  consider  the 
number  of  international  economic 
issues  of  fundamental  importance  to 
trade  policy  effectiveness. 

That  includes  exchange  rates,  credit, 
debt,  taxation,  multilateral  financial 
institution  matters  that  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  other  departments  and 
committees. 

He  also  said  that  a  congressional 
committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  current  ad  hoc  policymaking 
structure  fails  to  protection  national 
interest  and  harms  the  United  States 
in  some  basic  ways. 

We  do  not  focus  on  national,  we  do 
not  have  presidential  attention  on 
trade  as  a  national  priority.  We  divide 
trade  leadership  and  leave  our  Gov- 
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ernment  without  a  strong  trade  advo- 
cate and  impede  the  development  of  a 
coherent  strategic  trade  policy.  It 
causes  managerial  inefficiencies,  re- 
quiring policy  officials  to  devote  con- 
siderable time  to  coordination  rather 
than  implementation  of  effective 
trade  policy.  We  do  not  adequately 
support  improvements  in  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness. 

Our  policy  does  not  adequately,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Griggs,  aissess  the 
impact  of  proposed  regulatory  and  leg- 
islative actions  on  U.S.  trade. 

He  suggested  that  we  have  a  well-in- 
tegrated policymaking  process  that 
places  trade  considerations  on  a  par 
with  other  domestic  policy  issues  and 
provides  for  prior  identification  of  the 
impact  of  proposed  regulatory  and  leg- 
islative changes  on  trade.  That  is 
going  to  be  essential  to  our  competi- 
tiveness. Enactment  of  legislation  es- 
tablishing a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Trade  can  resolve  these  issues,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Griggs.  And  I  agree 
with  what  he  said.  I  think  too  often  in 
agriculture  we  find  that  the  Slate  De- 
partment. OMB.  or  DOD  are  making 
decisions  that  relate  to  other  areas, 
particularly  agriculture,  on  our  com- 
mercial decisions.  And  if  we  had  a  Cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Trade.  I 
think  these  issues  could  be  resolved. 

So  to  sum  up  the  testimony  of  this 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Griggs,  we  must  make  trade  a 
national  priority,  and  we  must  enun- 
ciate a  trade  policy  with  a  single  voice. 

I  think  that  was  testimony  that  had 
a  great  deal  of  plarining  and  thought, 
and.  obviously,  having  been  in  Govern- 
ment and  then  moving  on.  Mr.  Griggs 
moved  on  to  the  private  sector  where 
he  is  in  fact  trading  agricultural  goods 
and  selling  agricultural  goods  interna- 
tionally. I  think  it  would  behoove  our 
colleagues  to  listen  to  that  testimony. 

I  would  be  happy  at  this  time  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  was  ex- 
tremely impressed  with  Commissioner 
Griggs'  testimony  in  Tennessee.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  handle  on  the  prob- 
lems from  not  only  a  Government  per- 
spective but  from  a  perspective  of 
being  in  the  business  of  now  having  to 
deal  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  we  set  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  competitive  in  the  world.  I  think 
one  of  the  things  he  was  strongest  in 
saying,  as  I  recall  it,  was  that  we 
needed  to  elevate  the  issue  of  trade  in 
this  country  at  least  to  a  Cabinet-level 
position  and  possibly  designate  a  Cabi 
net  officer  to  be  responsible  for  trade. 

He  pointed  out  that  we  have  several 
people  who  are  trying  to  set  trade 
policy  for  this  country  that  many 
times  work  at  cross  purposes. 

The  Stale  Department,  through  the 
Secretary  of  Stale,  is  interested  in  its 


own  bailiwick,  and  of  course  we  need 
to  listen  to  the  State  Department. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
course,  is  looking  to  move  agriculture 
products  out  of  this  country,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  there  to 
lake  care  of  that. 

We  also  have  Commerce.  Interior, 
and  other  areas  that  affect  trade  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  is  not  a  Cabinet-level 
official,  and,  as  Mr.  Griggs  pointed  out 
to  us  very  vividly,  if  that  position  was 
elevated  to  a  Cabinet-level  position 
that  possibly  we  could  have  a  stronger 
ear  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  an  area  that  all  of  us 
in  this  Congress  are  very  concerned 
with. 

I  think  our  concern  was  evidenced 
today  when  this  body  passed  the  tex- 
tile bill,  and  hopefully  we  sent  that 
message  to  this  administration,  my  ad- 
ministration, which  I  am  proud  of, 
that  they  have  got  to  listen  to  us  in 
coming  up  with  some  things  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  out  there  with 
people  who  have  to  rely  on  the  export 
of  commodities  in  this  Nation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  go 
through  some  statistics,  agriculture 
still  has  a  trade  surplus,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Griggs  indicated  that  to  us  in  Ten- 
nessee. But  we  are  losing  that  trade 
surplus  in  our  balance  of  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  rapidly.  We  lost 
$10  billion  of  it  last  year  alone.  We  in 
Congress,  and  particularly  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  whose 
bill  got  through  this  Congress  almost 
intact,  with  few  exceptions,  tried  to 
design  a  program  so  that  we  could 
move  these  commodities  more  readily 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs  indicated  we  should  do 
that.  I  just  wanted  to  point  that  out. 

While  I  do  have  this  time,  one  other 
thing  that  I  want  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues,  that  my  Mississippi  friend. 
Rex  Morgan,  told  us,  while  we  were  in 
Mississippi.  somewhtTt  on  the  same 
subject,  when  we  are  dealing  with  agri- 
cultural trade,  he  indicated  to  us  that 
we  had  better  watch  out  in  that  our 
domestic  markets  were  not  at  all  safe. 
He  pointed  out  to  us.  and  he  is  a  rice 
producer  in  addition  to  being  the  vice 
president  to  the  farmers  grain  termi- 
nal, that  more  frequently  we  see  im- 
ported rice  appearing  on  the  grocery 
shelves  of  the  west  coast  supermarkets 
and  that  our  competitors  around  the 
world,  particularly  in  Thailand,  can 
ship  rough  rice  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  California  millers  and  that 
rice  can  be  milled  at  a  more  competi 
live  price  than  the  California  rice 
farmers  can  supply  to  that  mill. 

He  indicated  that  we  should  try  to 
adopt  a  policy  that  would  allow  us  to 
be  competitive  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  we  could  not  do  it  in  a  manner 
that  would  increase  the  urge  of  busi 
ness  to  buy  the  cheaper  raw  product 
to  sell  on  the  American  market;  that 


somewhat  of  the  same  problem  that 
we  just  went  through  in  this  House 
today  on  the  textile  bill,  and  Mr. 
Griggs  also  pointed  that  out  to  us  in 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Morgan  also  pointed 
that  out  to  us  in  Mississippi.  Not  one 
witness  that  we  listened  to  during  the 
entire  hearings  in  both  places  failed  to 
indicate  that  we  need  strong  provi 
sions  in  our  laws  and  particularly  in 
the  agriculture  bill  with  mechanisms 
that  would  allow  American  agricultur- 
al products  to  reenter  world  markets 
while,  at  the  same  time,  those  provi- 
sions would  not  lower  prices  or  price 
supports  to  farmers  who  are  already  in 
desperate  shape. 

Hopefully,  this  agriculture  bill  that 
we  did  come  up  with  last  week  recog- 
nized that  fact.  I  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  this  adminis- 
tration will  understand  that  this  is  a 
strong  message  coming  from  this  Con- 
gress, that  it  was  a  strong  message 
coming  from  the  grassroots  of  the 
people  that  we  talked  to  in  this  trade 
hearing. 

I  think  that  the  consensus  that  we 
got  there  was  that  we  do  not  need  a 
policy  of  less  production  and  more 
protection  in  the  farm  communities  by 
tremendous  set-asides  of  agricultural 
lands  that  are  so  productive;  we  need 
to  come  up  with  better  methods  of 
selling  those  products  that  we  grow  so 
abundantly. 

Mr.  Griggs  and  Mr.  Morgan  both 
pointed  that  out. 

I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  and  butt 
in,  but  I  did  want  to  say  that  these  two 
witnesses  do  understand  that  we 
cannot  increase  our  exports  in  agricul- 
tural commodities  without  first  pro- 
tecting our  domestic  markets  so  that 
those  who,  because  of  circumstances, 
can  produce  eheaper  than  we  can,  will 
be  allowed  access  to  the  American 
markets. 

I  think  we  sent  that  strong  message 
today  on  the  textile  bill. 

I  would  hate  for  us  to  get  into  a  posi- 
tion of  where  we  would  not  do  some- 
thing about  it,  as  Mr.  Morgan  said,  in 
the  commodity  crop  of  rice. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution  and  would 
like  to  ask  a  question. 

I  recall  that  I  was  impressed  with  all 
the  testimony  that  we  had  both  in 
Lexington,  TN  and  Greenville.  MS, 
where  you  had  Mr.  W.T.  Robertson 
who,  as  I  recall,  is  president  of  delta 
council.  He  touched  upon  rice,  saying 
that  it  is  a  fairly  new  product  in  Mis- 
sissippi, that  it  has  great  potential,  but 
that  it  has  been  staggered  by  a  strong 
dollar  and  less-thanaggressive  trade 
policy,  I  think  were  his  words. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  FRANKLIN  Yes.  I  would.  Mr. 
W.T,  'Billy  "  Robertson  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  delta  council.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest   farm  organizations  that   I 
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know  of,  not  only  because  it  is  located 
right  in  my  own  backyard  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  but  because  of  some  of 
the  things  that  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  doing  in  helping  us  here  in 
this  Congress  to  set  national  policy  in 
agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
farmers  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Robertson  did  give  us  a  classic 
example  in  the  crop  commodity  of  rice 
and  the  impact  of  trade  policy  export 
on  agriculture,  as  illustrated  through 
the  rice  production  in  this  area  during 
recent  years.  Rice,  as  he  pointed  out, 
is  a  relatively  new  crop  in  Mississippi. 
Rice  production  lequires  almost  twice 
the  investment  in  land,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment  as  other  crops, 
basically  because  of  the  leveling  proc- 
ess that  you  have  to  go  through  with 
the  land,  drilling  of  wells  to  irrigate 
those  crops,  which  do  grow  underwat- 
er. Consequently,  rice  producers  have 
been  suffering  under  the  stress  of  at- 
tempting to  build  a  very  capital-inten- 
sive production  system  during  the 
1970's  only  to  enter  the  1980's  with  a 
deflationary  economy  and  monetary 
and  trade  policy  that  has  reduced 
their  ability  to  compete,  according  to 
Mr.  Robertson. 

D  1720 
Rice  production  in  the  United  States 
relies  almost  entirely  upon  the  export 
potential,  the  domestic  market  is 
growing,  but  it  is  not  growing  nearly 
as  fast  as  the  ability  of  the  rice  pro- 
duced in  Mississippi.  California.  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana  to  increase  their 
production.  That  potential  has  been 
staggered  by  the  strong  dollar  and,  as 
he  said,  less  than  an  aggressive  trade 
policy. 

The  decline  in  the  U.S.  exports 
cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  inefficien- 
cy or  a  waste  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can farms,  but  Mr.  Robertson  said 
that  you  can  trace  that  decline  to  our 
Government's  inability  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

He  indicated  that  foreign  countries 
design  government-to-government  con- 
tracts as  trading  instruments  to  pre- 
empt the  export  of  U.S.  commodities 
in  our  traditional  markets.  Continuing 
interference  in  the  U.S.  agricultural 
trade  by  U.S.  defense  policy,  national 
security  interests  and  monetary  policy 
have  counterbalanced  the  advantages 
that  the  U.S.  agricultural  interests 
have  always  enjoyed  due  to  a  superior- 
ity of  productive  efficiency  and  capa- 
bility. 

Mr.  Robertson  went  further  to  say 
that  he  recognized  that  the  problems 
of  agricultural  trade  were  very  com- 
plex and  that  they  must  be  studied 
from  every  perspective.  However,  the 
serious  financial  condition  of  the  farm 
sector,  he  indicated,  cannot  be  re- 
solved simply  by  the  passage  of  farm 
legislation  which  addresses  domestic 
commodity  prices  only  and  programs 
only,  and  he  stressed  the  significance 


of  that  farm  legislation  that  he  was 
advocating  for  us  to  pass  at  the  time. 
It  contains  strong  export  incentives  to 
move  American  products  back  into 
world  trade. 

I  hope  that  we  have  given  him  the 
kind  of  bill  that  he  wanted,  and  I  hope 
that  those  discretionary  things  that 
are  contained  in  that  bill  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  adminis- 
tration now  has,  to  try  to  get  back  into 
the  world  markets  and  be  more  com- 
petitive, will  be  implemented  and  that 
we  will  regain  some  of  those  markets. 
Mr.  Robertson  continued  to  indicate 
that  low  commodity  prices  over  a  long 
period  of  time  can  only  attest  to  our 
Government's  lack  of  resolve  in  the 
area  of  competitive  world  agriculture. 
In  our  Government's  efforts  to  estab- 
lish strong  diplomatic  and  defense  re- 
lated alliances  with  foreign  nations. 
Mr.  Robertson  says,  we  have  over- 
looked the  domestic  agricultural  in- 
dustry which  has  contributed  to  the 
strength  we  have  always  enjoyed  at 
the  world  bargaining  table.  I  think  he 
is  absolutely  correct. 

He  indicated  that  his  organization, 
delta  council,  would  like  to  request 
that  Congress  initiate  steps  to  make 
our  foreign  policy  serve  as  the  stand- 
ard by  which  other  foreign  competi- 
tors would  compare  the  degree  of  their 
success.  Unless  the  United  States 
makes  a  commitment  to  stake  out  a 
firm  trading  position  that  reacts  posi- 
tively to  other  economic  forces,  such 
as  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  Mr. 
Robertson  said,  it  is  apparent  that  no 
domestic  farm  program  will  succeed  in 
sustaining  agriculture  as  it  exists  in 
this  country  today. 

I  completely  agree  with  that  state- 
ment and  the  policy  decision  that 
delta  council,  that  farm  organization 
in  my  area,  has  proposed. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  sharing  Mr.  Robertson's 
testimony,  and  I  think  it  is  our  strong 
feeling  that  agriculture  can  be  a  com- 
petitive industry. 

I  would  like  to  turn,  if  we  could,  for 
a  few  moments— we  have  maybe  25 
minutes  left— to  Mr.  Sam  Hollis,  who 
is  from  Memphis.  TN.  and  is  the  1985 
president  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  raises  lots  of  excellent 
cotton,  and  if  we  could  spend  maybe  5 
or  10  minutes  in  that  area  I  think  it 
might  be  appropriate.  Mr.  Hollis  is  a 
Memphis  warehouseman  ana  is  presi- 
dent of  Southwide  Inc..  and  its  subsidi- 
ary. Federal  Warehouse  and  Compress 
Co. 

He  pointed  out  two  changes  that  have 
had  such  an  impact  on  the  world's 
cotton  market.  One.  China  has  in- 
creased its  cotton  production  by  176 
percent  in  the  last  5  years.  They  have 
become  the  No.  2  source  of  U.S.  textile 
imports.  They  have  piled  up  18  million 
bales  of  cotton  stocks,  and  they  are  de- 


pressing the  world  prices  and  causing 
uncertainty. 

Chinas  move  from  being  the  largest 
importer  of  -ullon  jusl  5  years  ago— 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi does  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  that. 

Mr.  FTIANKLIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  one  point? 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  un- 
derstand in  this  area  of  cotton  the  sU- 
tistics  that  my  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see just  gave,  which  was  related  to  us 
by  the  president  of  the  cotton  council. 
Sam  Hollis.  China  this  year  is  carrying 
over  more  cotton  in  surplus  than  we  in 
the  United  States  of  America  will 
produce  this  year.  I  wanted  to  point 
that  out  to  my  colleagues.  And  that  is 
a  startling  fact,  particularly  when  we 
look  baw;k  just  3  years  ago.  that  that 
vast  country,  with  more  people  in  it 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
was  buying  U.S.  cotton.  China  this 
year  will  carry  over  more  surplus 
cotton  than  we  will  produce  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  for  making  it. 
They  have  moved  from  being  the  larg- 
est importer  of  cotton  5  years  ago  to 
the  point  today  they  are  the  third 
largest  exporter.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  described  the 
huge  surplus.  Interestingly  enough, 
who  helped  China  become  an  effective 
cotton  grower?  We  had  some  other  tes- 
timony it  was  the  United  States. 

The  other  major  change  in  cotton's 
economic  environment  is  the  dollar  ex- 
change rate.  The  60  percent  value  in- 
crease of  the  dollar  has  stifled  our 
ability  to  export  raw  cotton  and  has 
stimulated  an  avalanche  of  textile  Im- 
ports. 

Hopefully,  the  message  that  we  send 
today  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  world,  to  this  administra- 
tion, but  to  the  world,  is  that  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  not  going  to  stand  back  and  let  us  be 
trampled  over.  We  want  fair  trade.  We 
want  to  compete  in  a  fair  world 
market.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not 
true  today,  and  if  we  had  enforcement 
of  trade  policy  we  would  not  need  a 
textile  bill  that  we  passed  through 
this  body  today. 

The  recent  surge  of  foreign  textile 
and  apparel  imports,  a  current  rate  of 
29  percent,  further  contributes  to  de- 
stroying a  viable  U.S.  cotton  industry 
when  you  consider  that  4  out  of  5  bale 
equivalence  of  cotton  is  imported. 

The  world  price  reduction  of  cotton 
and  the  loss  of  market  share  resulted 
in  a  total  lost  revenue  for  cotton  farm- 
ers of  $900  million  in  1983  alone.  The 
only  recourse,  according  to  Mr.  Hollis. 
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is  for  the  Congress  to  bring  down  the 
value  of  the  dollar— and.  hopefully,  we 
are  going  to  start  on  that  road  tomor- 
row with  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act— 
and  limit  the  imports  of  foreign  tex- 
tiles in  the  country. 

The  National  Cotton  Council,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mollis,  endorses  the 
passage  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  that  we 
passed  today. 

I  would  be  honored  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  if  he 
would  care  to  make  any  further  com- 
ments on  cotton. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  certainly 
would,  because  in  the  district  that  I 
represent,  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Mississippi,  cotton  is  still 
king.  It  is  our  major  agricultural  com- 
modity, and  in  the  past  it  has  been 
very  good  to  us.  However.  I  am  afraid 
that  if  we  do  not  make  some  correc- 
tions in  the  programs  and  get  stronger 
in  the  way  we  try  to  enforce  some  of 
our  trading  policies  with  other  coun- 
tries that  cotton  no  longer  will  be  king 
in  my  district  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States  and  we  will  have  to  re- 
linquish our  past  position  as  leaders  in 
the  textile  industry  to  some  other  na- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  when  we 
talk  about  agricultural  trade,  and  par- 
ticularly trade  with  China,  that  huge 
country,  that  China  has  established  a 
policy  that  encourages  their  peasant 
farmers  to  produce  cotton,  and  I 
would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  realize 
that  they  do  not  have  large  farms. 
The  Chinese  are  allowed  to  plant  their 
Individual  sections  of  land.  I  believe 
the  average  is  about  eight-tenths  of  1 
acre  that  each  Chinese  family  is  allo- 
cated to  raise  cotton  on.  Through  that 
policy,  where  they  are  given  an  incen- 
tive to  meet  a  quota  and  then  able  to 
sell  that  quota  and  put  that  money  in 
their  pocket,  opening  the  door,  so  to 
speak,  to  foreign  trade  in  that  country 
has  encouraged  this  type  of  produc- 
tion, and  we.  to  some  extent,  helped  it 
by  the  supplying  of  seed  technology 
and  other  information  from  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  that  country. 
Maybe  we  should  do  that,  but  the 
voice  that  we  heard  in  Mississippi, 
from  all  of  those  that  we  talked  to.  in- 
dicated to  us  that  we  should  stop 
spending  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  in  as- 
sisting other  countries  of  this  world  in 
being  able  to  compete  with  us  in  agri- 
culture. That  message  was  heard  loud 
and  clear  over  and  over  again  from  ev- 
eryone we  talked  to. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  that  I  was'  very  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  go  on  a  task  force  trade 
mission  with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee last  year  to  the  country  of 
China,  and  through  the  request  that  I 
made  to  Sam  Mollis  at  the  Cotlon 
Council    it    was    arranged    for    me    to 


meet  with  the  people  in  the  Chinese 
Government  who  are  responsibile  for 
the  buying  and  selling  of  cotton.  That 
is  an  organization  called  Chinatex. 
And  these  gentleman  were  very  kind 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  out  to 
dinner  with  them.  Through  the  dinner 
we  were  having  to  converse  through 
the  interpreter.  The  conversation  got 
around  to  the  1985  farm  bill.  The  head 
of  Chinatex  asked  me  about  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  title  VII  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
M.R.  2100.  in  Peking.  China.  And,  my 
colleagues,  don't  you  think  for  a 
minute  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
not  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  compete 
with  us  and  knows  exactly  what  we  do 
in  this  body  and  how  it  affects  them.  I 
was  so  stunned  that  I  was  afraid  that  I 
was  coming  up  against  an  adversary  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  who 
probably  knew  more  about  the  1985 
farm  bill  than  I  did  as  a  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  he 
had  it  memorized  line  and  verse  and 
recited  it  back  to  me,  and  his  major 
concern  with  that  farm  bill  was  what 
provisions  we  were  going  to  have  to  in- 
crease our  ability  to  be  competitive  in 
world  markets.  And  when  I  started  dis- 
cussing with  him  the  theories  of  mar- 
keting loan,  where  we  would  give  our 
producers  the  money  and  then  allow 
our  price  to  go  down  so  we  could  be 
competitive,  he  turned  and  he  looked 
at  his  compatriot  who  was  there  with 
him.  and  he  said.  "I  hope  they  don't 
do  that,  because  we  are  going  to  have 
to  get  another  job  if  they  do.  " 

I  think  that  one  conversation  clearly 
indicates  to  all  of  us  that  we  have  got 
to  become  tougher  in  the  way  we  set 
our  policies  to  represent  American  in- 
terests and  to  see  that  the  agricultural 
producers  of  this  country  are  given  a 
fairer  shake  so  that  those  products 
can  be  competitive  on  world  markets, 
when  we  particularly  realize  that  in 
the  area  of  cotton  the  major  competi- 
tor to  the  American  cotton  farmer  is 
the  Chinese  Government,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  which  has  n»pre 
people  in  it  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

Now,  I  dare  say,  my  friends  auid  col- 
leagues, it  is  going  to  be  mighty  diffi- 
cult for  my  Mississippi  cotton  farmer 
or  the  California  cotton  farmer  to 
compete  in  world  trade  with  the  larg- 
est country  in  the  world  and  that 
country's  government.  I  think  that  we 
have  got  to  establish  our  trading 
policy  so  that  that  American  farmer 
can  at  least  be  put  on  an  equal  playing 
field  and  have  the  assistance  and  have 
the  support  and  backing  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  be  right  there  with 
him  when  he  is  fighting  on  the  battle- 
field out  there  of  world  trade. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi.  The  gentle- 
man makes  an  excellent  point.  Our 
farmers  are  not  asking  for  anything. 


They  are  asking  that  they  be  allowed 
to  be  competitive.  We  can  compete 
with  anybody  in  the  world.  We  in  agri- 
culture do  a  better  job  of  production 
than  anything  else  we  do  in  the 
United  States.  The  farmer  has  less  to 
do  with  the  problems  that  the  farmer 
has  than  perhaps  any  other  industry. 

There  were  two  other  statements  I 
would  like  to  briefly  summarize. 

Mr.  John  L.  Roberts  grows  cattle 
and  hogs.  In  fact,  he  is  the  owner  and 
operator  of  a  950-acre  farm  in  Tennes- 
see. Me  described  the  current  situation 
of  the  beef  industry,  that  the  number 
of  cattle  is  down  ss  well  as  the  price  of 
beef.  And  that  goes  against  the 
common  dictates  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  work 
Ing  in  the  livestock  industry.  As  I 
recall,  he  made  the  point  that  we,  as 
this  Federal  Government,  are  helping 
assist  in  some  of  the  countries  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  to  build  trans- 
portation mechanisms,  I  think  train 
tracks,  to  market  their  beef  cattle,  to 
be  shipped  into  the  United  States  to 
compete  against  us. 
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For  every  1  pound  of  export  meat 
products,  that  we  export  from  the 
United  States,  we  import  10  pounds. 
There  is  somethng  wrong  with  that 
ratio. 

Mr.  John  Anderson  is  a  grain  farmer 
from  Bolivar,  TN,  he  grows  soybeans, 
wheat,  and  white  corn.  He  is  the 
owner-operator  of  Anderson  Grain 
Farms.  He  has  been  very  active  in  agri- 
cultural organizations  and  he  has 
spent  a  term  as  president  of  the  Soy- 
bean Promotion  Board.  He  said  that  in 
the  1970's  the  American  farmer  had  92 
percent  of  the  soybean  export  market. 
Now  we  have  70  percent. 

We  have  become  a  debtor  nation  for 
the  first  time  since  1914.  and  I  think 
the  agricultural  reductions  in  exports 
have  had  great  impact  on  that.  Me  said 
it  is  time  for  U.S.  export  expansion 
and  to  make  it  a  national  priority  and 
elevate  export  policy  to  a  level  of  for 
eign  policy.  It  is  what  we  discussed 
earlier.  The  farmers  do  not  want  do- 
mestic content  legislation;  it  is  going 
to  harm  them.  The  farmers  do  not 
want  a  25-percent  import  duty  on 
goods  in  this  United  States,  because 
others  will  retaliate:  they  have  been 
hurt  enough.  But  we  have  to  have  this 
fairplaying  field.  I  am  confident 
whether  it  is  agriculture  or  anything 
else,  we  can  compete  if  we  do  have  the 
level  playing  field. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  Congress  should 
make  export  expansion  a  national  pri 
ority.  All  Government  agencies  should 
be  required  to  review  all  current  and 
proposed  laws  and  regulations  to  de- 
termine their  impact  on  export 
growth.  We  should  continue  the  ef 
forts  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  be- 
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cause    it    does    have    impact    on    our 
dollar. 

Restrict  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  from  providing  grants 
and  technical  assistance  directly,  and 
restrict  U.S.  representatives  for  the 
World  Bank  and  other  multinational 
financial  institutions  to  vote  and  work 
against  the  approval  of  loans  or  grants 
to  nations  to  expand  the  production  or 
export  of  commodities  exported  by  the 
United  States  that  are  in  surplus  in 
the  world.  That  is  what  I  described  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

Then  authorize  the  USDA  to  use 
export  incentive  programs  broadly  to 
permit  all  potential  customers  access 
to  soybeans  and  soybean  products. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi care  to  comment  on  what  Mr. 
Anderson  said  or  Mr.  Roberts  in  light 
of  the  agriculture  bill  that  was  passed 
this  week  in  the  Mouse? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Yes,  I  would.  I 
think  that  they  reemphasized  what 
almost  every  witness  told  us.  I  have 
two  more  witnesses  that  I  would  like 
to  mention  here.  They  are  Mr.  J.L. 
Slade.  who  is  with  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
my  great  State  of  Mississippi  who  tes- 
tified, and  Mr.  L.A.  Davidson,  my  good 
friend  from  Indianola,  MS,  who  is  the 
local  coordinator  for  the  American  Ag- 
riculture Movement  who  appeared 
before  that  hearing. 

Basically  they  had  all  the  same 
thing  to  say.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Davidson  and  what  his  reconunen- 
dations  were,  about  what  kind  of  farm 
bill  we  should  come  up  with,  without 
exception  each  one  of  these  witnesses 
reemphasized  the  fact  that  we  as  a 
Nation  are  dead  in  the  water  unless  we 
can  regain  some  of  our  markets  over- 
seas for  moving  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. I  think  that  that  is  what  the  two 
witnesses  that  you  mentioned  told  us 
in  Tennessee,  and  that  is  what  all  of 
the  witnesses  told  us,  both  in  Tennes- 
see and  in  Mississippi. 
Since  we  are  running  out  of  time. 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  We  have  17  min- 
utes left,  so  we  have  some  time. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  OK.  I  will  not  take 
that  all.  but  the  last  witness  that  testi- 
fied before  this  trade  task  force  hear- 
ing in  Mississippi  probably  wrapped  it 
up  in  two  sentences  what  we  have 
been  talking  about  for  almost  an  hour 
here  on  this  House  floor.  That  witness 
was  Mr.  Seymour  Johnson.  Seymour  is 
a  past  president  of  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association.  He  is  a  businessman 
involved  in  agribusiness  and  he  is  also 
a  farmer  producing  catfish,  cotton, 
soybeans,  and  rice  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  and  he  was  one  of  the  individ- 
uals that  was  considered  as  a  prime 
candidate  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
As  I  said,  he  summed  it  up  pretty 
vividly  when  he  said  we  should  adopt  a 
policy  which  says,  and  I  quote: 


We  hereby  declare  to  the  world  that  we 
Intend  to  maintain  our  historical  market 
share  in  the  commodities  we  in  the  United 
States  grow.  We  are  going  to  maintain  and 
preserve  them,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  to 
get  It  done  regardless  of  the  cost. 

Now  if  we  would  proclaim  those  two 
sentences  to  the  rest  of  this  world  con- 
cerning our  desire,  our  need,  and  our 
ability  to  get  back  some  of  these  agri- 
cultural markets  that  we  have  lost, 
and  if  we  would  do  it  as  emphatically 
as  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  Mis- 
sissippi, then  I  think  we  would  send  a 
message  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
we  are  serious  about  regaining  those 
markets,  and  I  think  that  is  what 
those  farmers  and  businessmen  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee  were  trying  to 
tell  us  to  do.  That  is  what  I  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  take  the  lead  in.  and 
I  think  we  have  taken  a  giant  step  in 
that  direction  today  in  passing  the 
textile  bill  and  declaring  that  we  are 
going  to  be  firmly  behind  American 
products  and  we  are  going  to  demand 
that  those  products  reenter  world 
trade  and  that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
going  to  stand  behind  that  policy. 

Again,  I  want  to  comment  that  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee on  this  Republican  trade  task 
force  has  been  outstanding  and  exem- 
plary over  the  last  year,  and  I  thank 
you  for  listening  to  me  when  I  came  to 
you  and  asked  you  if  you  would  bring 
that  task  force  to  my  district  to  listen 
to  my  farmers,  and  I  commend  you  for 
your  leadership,  and  I  thank  you  for 
taking  time  on  this  most  important 
subject,  and  I  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  to  participate  with  you  in  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  an  important 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  You  made  both  meetings 
more  successful  and  more  educational 
for  this  Member  by  your  presence  and 
the  questions  you  asked  and  the  kind 
of  people  you  had  present  at  the  task 
force  hearing  in  Mississippi. 

It  is  amazing  that  it  did  not  make 
any  difference  whether  we  were  in 
Mississippi  or  Tennessee,  the  feelings 
and  the  conclusions  were  quite  similar. 
I  would  like  to  mention  Mr.  Joe 
Gaines,  who  is  the  director  of  market- 
ing for  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Me  pointed  out  and  I  sus- 
pect the  same  thing  is  true  in  Missis- 
sippi: Agriculture  in  Tennessee  is  a  big 
business.  About  $2  billion  a  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  25  percent  of  the  jobs 
in  Tennessee,  are  either  directly  or  in- 
directly related  to  farming. 

Then  Dr.  Ray  Humberg  who  is  a 
professor  and  a  leader  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Economic  Resource  Develop- 
ment Section  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  he  sort  of  summed 
things  up  when  he  said: 

We  should  continue  to  strive  for  open 
markets  and  reduce  barriers  to  our  exports. 
Trade  considerations  deserve  our  best 
thoughts,  experience  and  wisdom  to  assure 


that  government  aids  and  facilitates  rather 
thasi  hinders. 

Last,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
mentioned  the  Mississippi  Farm 
Bureau.  We  were  delighted  to  have 
Mr.  Dan  Wheeler  testify  who  was  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Tennes- 
see Farm  Bureau.  His  testimony  was 
right  on  target.  He  said  we  have  had 
an  almost  apologetic  attitude  for  too 
long.  In  many  instances,  we  have  had 
a  foreign  trade  policy  with  some  of  the 
countries  around  the  world  that 
amounts  to  no  more  than  foreign  aid. 
He  said  there  is  lots  of  room  for  the 
Government  to  help  farmers  out  by 
creating  a  level  playing  field  for  every- 
one involved. 

So  agricultural  decisions  are  being 
made  every  day  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, by  OMB  and  DOD.  It  is  critical 
that  as  we  make  those  decisions  that 
more  of  those  decisions  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by 
our  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  who  joined  us  in  the  last 
few  minutes,  between  the  two  of  us  we 
had  almost  500  farmers  in  attendance 
in  2  days.  They  were  farmers  and 
small  businessmen.  They  brought  in 
the  testimony  that  we  are  going  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  from  these  ex- 
perts, there  are  overwheming  consen- 
sus that  we  must  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  to  bring  interest  rates  down, 
and  we  are  going  to  address  that  to- 
morrow. Because  since  1981  we  have 
lost  almost  one-third  of  our  world 
market  share  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  the  last  4  years.  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  have  dropped  from  $44 
billion  to  $33  billion  per  year.  That  Is 
an  $11  billion  loss  in  business  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country. 

For  many  years  we  have  relied  on 
American  surplus  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  help  offset  the  Imbalance  in 
the  deficit.  It  is  very  obvious  that  we 
have  eroded  one  of  our  most  reliable 
sources  for  stability  in  international 
trade.  In  1981  we  had  a  $27  billion  sur- 
plus in  agriculture.  Today,  we  only 
have  a  $16  billion  surplus  in  agricul- 
ture. Our  agricultural  trade  balance 
has  deteriorated  to  half  its  size  in  only 
4  years. 

The  farmers  and  small  businesspeo- 
ple  we  all  heard  from  all  agree  that  we 
must  improve  commodity  export  pro- 
grams. We  must  ease  credit  for  farm- 
ers and  importers.  We  must  tie  price 
supports  to  the  market.  Negotiate 
better  international  trade  agreements. 
Foremost,  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
in  order  to  restore  balance  to  the 
American  position  in  global  markets. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  U.S.  reevaluate 
our  position  and  priorities  in  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  negotiate  away 
economic  advantage  and  fund  foreign 
competition. 

Too  many  times  the  United  States 
has  forsaken  the  commercial  interests 
of  our  own  business  people  to  accom- 
plish foreign  policy  objectives.  Our 
own  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment gave  away  United  States  tech- 
nology for  soybean  farming  to  Brazil, 
and  now  Brazil,  using  subsidized  ex- 
ports, has  taken  over  markets  that  the 
United  States  once  occupied. 

We  realize  we  are  in  a  global  market, 
but  it  is  time  we  start  thinking  of  our 
farmers  and  our  people  at  home. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  the  time  he 
allowed  for  this  very  important  testi- 
mony, and  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


HUGE  DEFICIT  GREATLY 
ALARMS  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Eckert) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  huge  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit—and the  failure  to  date  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  necessary  to  preclude 
a  future  of  persistently  large  deficits— 
greatly  alarms  the  American  people. 

The  American  people  understand 
that  unless  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent face  the  deficit  head  on  and 
make  the  necessary  disciplined  deci- 
sions to  bring  the  deficit  under  effec- 
tive control,  the  day  is  not  long  off 
when  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  un- 
pleasant costs  mandated  by  Washing- 
ton's prolonged  indecision— higher  in- 
terest rates,  diminished  capital  for  in- 
vestment and  economic  growth,  de- 
structive decline  in  foreign  trade,  and 
the  rekindling  of  the  flames  of  infla- 
tion. 

Suddenly  sweeping  the  Congress  are 
proposals  to  set  into  law  certain  maxi- 
mum deficit  target  levels  which,  if  not 
adhered  to  by  the  Congress,  could  be 
imposed  by  the  President  simply  by 
ordering  cuts  that  could  uniformly 
impact  upon  all  non-Social  Security 
programs— the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
needed  and  the  unneeded,  the  well  run 
and  the  poorly  run. 

The  only  rationale  for  such  propos- 
als is  a  conclusion  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  incapable  of 
making  judgments  about  the  relative 
worth  of  different  Federal  programs. 
Such  a  conclusion  finds  the  Congress 
indicting  itself  as  incapable  of  doing 
its  job. 

Congress  should  not  abrogate  its  re- 
sponsibility. Rather,  Congress  should 
face  up  to  its  responsibility.  Why  ad- 
monish ourselves  to  do  the  right 
thing-later?  Why  not  do  the  right 
thing— now? 


Congress  is  like  the  person  who 
makes  solemn  resolutions  every  New 
Year's— and  always  breaks  them.  The 
American  people  are  going  to  judge  us 
by  what  we  do— not  by  what  we  say  we 
intend  to  do.  Having  just  weeks  ago  re- 
jected most  of  the  major  cost-cutting 
proposals,  having  cut  dimes  when  we 
should  have  been  cutting  dollars.  Con- 
gress is  unconvincing  when  it  now  says 
it  resolves  to  truly  cut  spending— later. 
We  sound  like  a  person  who  is  saying 
that  his  New  Years  resolution  is  to 
give  up  his  bad  habit— but  not  right 
now,  maybe  in  a  couple  years.  Indeed, 
we  sound  like  a  person  who  is  .saying 
he  will  give  up  his  bad  habit  by  having 
someone  else  do  it  for  him. 

I  disassociate  myself  from  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  would  claim 
that  the  responsibility  for  our  soaring 
deficit  can  be  placed  mainly  at  the 
feet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  Congress 
that  is  primarily  to  blame  for  the  defi- 
cit. The  truth  is  that  the  President 
has  shown  a  far  greater  willingness  to 
make  truly  significant  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  than  have  those  carping  crit- 
ics who  refuse  to  support  reducing  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment while  simultaneously  professing 
surprise  at  the  consequence  of  their 
actions  and  denying  blame  for  it. 

Critical  though  I  am  of  an  approach 
that  would  have  Congress  abrogate  its 
decisionmaking  responsibility  and  sub- 
stitute fixed  formula  for  thoughtful 
judgTT'  "t,  if  it  comes  down  to  that 
versus  the  status  quo  approach,  then, 
great  though  the  defects  be,  that  is 
better  than  prolonging  the  current 
course,  and,  reluctantly,  and  with  pro- 
found regret  for  what  it  says  of  the 
Congress,  I  would  support  it. 

But  why  should  we  conclude  that 
the  decision  must  be  between  making 
but  minimal  cuts  and  surrendering 
control  over  which  cuts  to  make? 
There  is  a  better  approach.  And  that 
approach  is  simply  to  start  now,  not 
later:  to  accept  responsibility,  not 
shrink  from  it;  to  face  up  to  hard 
choices,  not  run  from  them. 

The  fact  that  we  passed  a  budget 
resolution  that  calls  for  $973  billion  in 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1986  does 
not  compel  Congress  to  spend  every 
one  of  those  billions.  Just  because  over 
the  years  Congress  has  shown  a  pro- 
pensity to  exceed  its  own  budget  does 
not  mean  that  Congress  cannot  for  a 
change  spend  less  than  it  has  resolved 
to  spend.  No  law  prohibits  us  from 
coming  in  under  budget.  It  may  not  be 
a  tradition  here,  but  it's  not  a  prohibi- 
tion. The  very  fact  that  Congress  is 
considering  a  drastic  new  approach  is 
a  public  admission  that  we  fell  far 
short  when  we  adopted  the  budget  res- 
olution August  1. 

Does  anyone  believe— does  anyone 
expect  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve—that what  we  refuse  to  do  now 
we  will  be  willing  to  do  later? 


Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  see 
that  the  real  measure  of  congressional 
resolve  to  significantly  reduce  the  defi- 
cit is  our  willingness— or  refusal— to 
return  to  the  cost-cutting  proposals 
the  President  submitted  earlier  this 
year  and  reconsider  them? 

It  is  fun  to  fantasize  about  what  we 
hope  to  do.  It  Is  far  less  pleasant  to 
face  up  to  the  reality  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

Consider,  for  example,  taxpayer  sub- 
sidies for  Amtrak.  The  President  asked 
Congress  to  terminate  that  subsidy 
this  year.  He  argued,  rightly,  that  it 
should  be  relatively  easy  to  end  a  sub- 
sidy program  which  was  created  14 
years  ago  as  a  2-year  emergency  pro 
gram  and  should  have,  therefore, 
ended  12  years  ago.  That  subsidy  has 
cost  taxpayers  nearly  $12  billion  to 
date  and  will,  if  not  checked,  cost  tax 
payers  an  additional  $8  billion  over 
the  next  10  years.  A  Congress  truly 
intent  on  cutting  the  deficit  would 
have  done  what  Congress  should  have 
done  12  years  ago— terminated  the 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  Amtrak  subsidy.  But  this  Con- 
gress refused  to  end  the  costly  subsidy 
and  instead  passed  a  budget  resolution 
that  only  cut  Amtrak  15  percent— and 
then  6  weeks  later  Congress  reneged 
on  Its  resolution  and  passed  an  appro- 
priations measure  which  immediately 
restored  some  of  the  cut  and  which  in- 
cluded a  loophole  that  may  lead  to  res- 
toration of  all  of  the  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Congress  that  cannot 
make  stick  for  more  than  6  weeks  a 
minor  cut  In  a  subsidy  that  was  slated 
for  extinction  12  years  ago  strains 
credibility  when  it  now  asks  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  take  it  on  faith  that  we 
will  make  the  necessary  cuts  the  year 
after  next  and  6  years  from  now. 

Pretending  that  we  are  going  to 
make  cuts  later  is  fun  and  easy  But 
actions  speak  louder— and  look  how 
Congress  Is  acting  now,  this  very  week. 

Look  at  the  farm  bill.  The  budget 
resolution  we  passed  10  weeks  ago 
committed  Congress  to  cutting  farm 
program  expenditures  by  $8  billion 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  But  the 
farm  bill  we  passed  Tuesday  does  no 
such  thing  and  everyone  knows  It.  The 
bill  schedules  certain  payments  due  In 
1  fiscal  year  to  be  made.  Instead,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  following  fiscal 
year— a  neat  little  1-day  push  back 
that  lets  us  pretend  that  a  liability  of 
a  couple  billion  dollars  has  miracu- 
lously vanished.  And  we  have  convert- 
ed certain  agricultural  loans  from 
direct  loans,  which  would  have  to  be 
included  in  the  budget.  Into  guaran- 
teed loans,  which  do  not  have  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  budget,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  fiscal  implications  of  a  de- 
fault on  either  direct  or  guaranteed 
loans  are  the  same— another  neat  little 
gimmick  that  allows  us  to  pretend  thai 
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a  liability  of  a  few  more  billion  dollars 
has  also  miraculously  vanished. 

Close  our  eyes  to  a  couple  billion 
here.  Close  our  eyes  to  a  few  billion 
there.  And  bury  our  heads,  too.  Ad- 
monish ourselves  to  make  cuts  of  a 
magnitude  that  surely  would  require 
elimination  of  some  entire  programs 
and  truly  deep  cuts  in  other  programs. 
And  do  It  when?  Maybe  next  year. 
Maybe  a  few  years  from  now. 

But  this  year?  This  year,  for  exam- 
ple, the  President  asked  Congress  to 
terminate  the  Job  Corps,  the  least 
cost-effective  job  training  program  in 
the  budget,  a  program  who.se  40,500 
slots  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
$15,200  each,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of  sending  a  student  to  Harvard 
and  three  times  more  costly  than  the 
annual  cost  of  education  at  the  aver- 
age 4-year  public  university,  a  program 
that  cost  taxpayers  three  times  as 
much  per  participant  and  five  times  as 
much  per  job  placement  as  an  alterna- 
tive Federal  program,  the  Job  Train- 
ing and  Partnership  Program. 

And  this  Congress  that  says  It  will 
make  cuts  next  year  and  a  few  years 
from  now.  what  did  this  Congress  do? 
Eliminate  the  wasteful  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram that  is  costing  taxpayers  more 
than  a  half-billion  dollars  a  year?  No 
way.  Would  Congress  at  least  freeze 
spending  for  the  program?  No  way. 
The  House  voted  to  increase  Job  Corps 
spending  by  $23  million. 

This  year,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  terminate  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  subsidized  loan  pro- 
gram, a  costly  bureaucracy  that  passes 
out  the  benefit  of  subsidized  credit  to 
a  tiny  percentage  of  business  opera- 
tors—only two-tenths  of  1  percent— 
who  have  the  political  savvy  to  figure 
out  how  to  get  the  American  taxpayer 
to  give  them  a  nice  little  advantage 
over  their  business  competitors.  We 
like  to  pretend  this  helps  launch  new 
businesses  and  creates  new  jobs.  We 
like  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  huge 
share  of  the  people  who  get  SBA  tax- 
payer subsidized  loans  are  repeat  cus- 
tomers. And  this  Congress  that  now 
says  it  will  make  real  cuts  next  year 
and  a  few  years  from  now,  what  did 
this  Congress  do?  Eliminate  the  costly 
and  wasteful  subsidized  loans?  No  way. 
In  fact,  on  July  17.  the  House  voted  to 
continue  the  direct  loan  program  to 
the  tune  of  $121  million  for  next 
year— a  $121  million  contribution  to 
the  deficit  that  could  have,  and  should 
have,  been  eliminated. 

Amtrak.  the  Job  Corps,  and  Small 
Business  Administration  subsidized 
loans  are  but  three  examples  of  pro- 
grams the  President  asked  Congress  to 
terminate  this  year,  and  the  reasons 
given  In  support  of  those  terminations 
are  typical  of  reasons  given  In  support 
of  elimination  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  also  asked  Congress 
to   terminate   the   health   professions 


training  subsidies  on  the  argument 
that  the  problem  it  was  created  to  deal 
with  no  longer  exists.  It  was  created  In 
the  1960's  because  In  virtually  every 
health  profession  discipline  there  was 
a  shortage  of  trained  personnel.  But, 
in  the  1980's,  the  reverse  is  true.  Yet 
Congress  refused  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram. Congress  just  could  not  summon 
the  will  to  eliminate  a  program  that  It 
could  have,  and  should  have,  said  Is  no 
longer  needed  precisely  because  it  has 
fulfilled  its  mission.  We  could  easily 
have  lifted  this  quarter-billion  dollars 
a  year  from  the  deficit.  We  chose  not 
to. 

The  President  also  asked  Congress 
to  terminate  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Commission  on  the  argument  that 
this  temporary  program  created  20 
years  ago  which  has  cost  taxpayers  $5 
billion  serves  no  national  economic 
purpose  and  iristead  simply  caters  to 
local  and  regional  political  Interests. 
But  Congress  refused.  And  the  tempo- 
rary program  now  enters  its  21st  year, 
adding  more  billions  to  the  deficit. 

The  President  also  asked  Congress 
to  .  terminate  urban  development 
action  gran  Us  on  the  argument  that 
such  Federal  economic  development 
subsidies  only  reshuffle  the  national 
economic  pie  and  do  not  In  any  way 
expand  It  and  that  It  makes  little 
sense  to  subsidize  wealthy  corpora- 
tions like  General  Motors,  Sherwin- 
Williams,  and  the  Hyatt  Hotel  Corp. 
We  could  cut  the  deficit  by  nearly  a 
half-billion  dollars  a  year  here.  We 
chose  not  to. 

And  so  it  was  with  each  of  the  more 
than  a  dozen  major  Federal  programs 
that  the  President  asked  Congress  to 
eliminate.  Not  one  of  them  was  abol- 
ished. Not  one.  Some  may  point  out 
that  the  President  asked  Congress  to 
terminate  Federal  revenue  sharing  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986  and  note 
that  the  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion does  do  that— but  the  truth  is 
that  Federal  revenue  sharing  was 
scheduled  to  expire  then  anyhow. 

Not  only  did  the  Congress  refuse  to 
eliminate  a  single,  major  Federal  pro- 
gram, it  also  steadfastly  refused  to 
make  spending  reductioris  approach- 
ing anywhere  near  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations in  almost  every  catego- 
ry of  the  Federal  budget. 

Blatantly  wasteful,  minor  Federal 
programs  roll  on  because  a  Congress 
that  says  trust  us  to  make  real  cuts 
next  year  and  a  few  years  from  now 
refuses  to  act  now. 

A  good  example  of  one  of  the  many 
minor  programs  we  should  have  sharp- 
ly cut  but  didn't  is  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  The  President  this  year 
asked  Congress  to  sharply  cut  back 
this  public  corporation  of  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced lawyers  and  restrict  It  to  Its 
original  purpose  of  providing  legal  as- 
sistance for  the  poor.  But  despite  con- 
tinuing and  mounting  criticism  of 
widespread     abuse,     mismanagement. 


and  waste,  despite  LSC's  disdain  for 
the  law  as  evidenced  by  its  improperly 
using  taxpayer  money  to  advance  par- 
tisan, political  causes  and  to  finance 
public  relations  campaigns  designed  to 
lobby  for  retention  of  unnecessary  fed- 
erally financed  jobs,  a  Congress  that 
now  promises  to  make  tough  cuts 
later,  a  Congress  that  has  permitted 
this  wasteful  public  corporation  to 
grow  tenfold  In  only  10  years,  wasn't 
able  to  cut  this  pack  of  arrogant,  irre- 
sponsible lawyers  down  to  size  and  In- 
stead voted  to  grant  them  more  than 
$300  million  a  year,  senselessly  adding 
more  millions  to  the  deficit. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Major  and 
minor  programs  that  could  have,  and 
should  have,  been  eliminated  were  not. 
Other  programs,  major  and  minor, 
that  could  have,  and  should  have, 
been  cut  were  not. 

The  spending  goes  on  and  on.  And  so 
does  the  deficit.  We  wait  in  vain  for  ef- 
fective action  from  Congress.  But  on 
the  horizon  all  we  see  is  a  promise 
that  Congress  will  act  later.  Later. 
Later  is  too  late.  Later  gives  Congress 
too  much  time  to  find  the  sand  where 
it  can  bury  its  head. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress  is  serious 
about  cutting  the  deficit,  the  way  to 
prove  we  are  serious  is  to  proceed  to 
sharply  cut  the  deficit.  Not  talk  about 
cutting  It  later.  Cut  it  sharply  now. 

Not  1  of  the  13  appropriations  bills 
to  Implement  the  budget  resolution 
has  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of 
our  simply  altering  the  appropriations 
bills  to  make  the  deep  cuts  we  claim 
we  would  be  willing  to  make  later.  We 
could,  if  we  wished,  make  the  hard 
choices  right  now— over  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  resur- 
rect the  issues  and  vote  now  to  make 
the  cuts  we  claim  we  will  be  willing  to 
make  later. 

It  isn't  enough  to  stand  up  and  brag 
that  we  are  going  to  be  brave  in  future 
budget  battles.  We  need  to  march  to 
the  frontlines  and  get  Into  the  thick  of 
the  fight  right  now. 


D  1755 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 
McDade]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wa»  un- 
avoidably abHent  on  ofricial  businestt  per- 
taining to  the  federal! V  declared  disaster  in 
my  district  when  final  passaKe  of  the  farm 
bill  occurred.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


REFORMING  TELEVISION  MUSIC 
COPYRIGHT  LAW 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man   from  Virginia  [Mr.   Boucher]   is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOrCHKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
have  introduced,  alonfc  with  our  colleaKue. 
the  Kentleman  from  lllinoJH  (Mr.  HYDE), 
copyright  reform  lef^iHlation  to  remedy  an 
inequity  which  has  for  many  years  benent- 
ed  a  small  frroup  of  copyright  owneri*  at  the 
expense  of  local  broadcaiiterH  and  the 
public  interest. 

The  copyright  law  is  unusual  among  our 
Nation's  economic  laws  because  it  Is  one  of 
the  responsibilities  speciTically  entrusted  to 
the  Congrress  by  the  Constitution.  In  other 
words,  our  responsibility  as  Members  of 
C'onfrress  to  regulate  and  balance  the  rights 
of  owners  and  users  of  intellectual  proper- 
ty is  something  which  has  never  been  in 
question  from  the  founding  days  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  a  responsibility  which  arose 
through  custom  and  judicial  interpreta- 
tion— as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  Con- 
gress' other  economic  powers. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Virginia.  I  can't  help  being  constantly 
reminded  of  the  enduring  wisdom  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  the  drafters  of  our 
Constitution.  Some  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects of  that  document  were  citizens  of  my 
State.  As  I  commute  between  Washington 
and  my  district.  I  literally  travel  the  high- 
ways and  byways  used  by  men  such  as 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Madison,  and  Blair. 

When  those  men  gathered  in  Philadel- 
phia nearly  200  years  ago.  they  entrusted 
all  future  Congresses  with  the  responsibil- 
ity to  "promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  art^.  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  exclu- 
sive rights  to  their  respective  writings  and 
discoveries." 

Those  few  words  from  our  constitution 
sum  up  the  guiding  principles  behind  the 
bill  which  we  have  introduced.  The  purpose 
of  copyright  law  is  to  promote,  not  retard, 
progress  in  the  arts.  It  is  very  clear  that  the 
existing  copyright  law  does  not  strike  the 
balance  that  the  writers  of  the  Constitution 
had  in  mind  as  it  is  applied  to  theme  and 
background  music  which  is  used  in  syndi- 
cated television  programs.  There  is  very 
little  about  the  present  system  which  either 
encourages  authors  or  promotes  progress 
in  creativity. 

Since  the  early  days  of  television,  music 
copyright  owners  have  licensed  all  rights  to 
broadcast  their  compositions  through  blan- 
ket licenses  issued  by  performing  rights  so- 
cieties. Currently,  two  societies,  ASCAP 
and  BMI,  issue  licenses  covering  more  than 
9.S  percent  of  all  copyrighted  compositions. 

The  practice  of  blanket  licensing  has  its 
roots  in  the  time  when  almost  all  television 
programs  were  broadcast  live.  Since  the 
music  accompanying  these  early  live  per- 
formances was  not  "synchronized"  with  the 
visual  aspects  of  the  program  in  advance,  it 
was  impossible  to  license  songs  on  an  indi- 
vidual, title-by-title,  basis.  A  station  in 
those  days  could  never  know  for  sure 
before  a  broadcast  which  songs  would  be 
played.  Since  these  live  programs  were  ac- 
tually produced  by  the  stations  themselves, 
the  individual  broadcasters  took  responsi- 
bility  for   securing,   through   a   blanket   li- 


cense, the  right  to  "perform"  all  music 
which  they  used.  Because  the  market  for  li- 
censing music  copyrights  in  the  late  I940's 
and  early  1950's  was  controlled  by  only  two 
organizations,  ASCAP  and  BMI,  uniform 
price  structures  for  TV  performance  rights 
quickly  became  established  throughout  the 
industry. 

In  the  nearly  40  years  since  these  mar- 
keting systems  were  developed,  television 
technology  has  changed  dramatically.  Few 
entertainment  programs  broadcast  locally 
are  live.  Most  are  "syndicated"  programs. 
That  is.  they  are  prerecorded  reruns, 
movies,  or  series  which  are  produced  in 
Hollywood  by  mi^or  studios  and  sold  "in 
the  can"  for  broadcast  locally  by  individual 
television  stations.  Today,  when  a  local  sta- 
tion buys  the  right  to  broadcast  a  syndicat- 
ed program,  it  receives  all  the  performance 
copyrights  embodied  in  that  program 
except  one — the  right  to  broadcast  the 
music  on  the  soundtrack.  The  station  must 
obtain  permission  to  use  the  music  sepa- 
rately, through  a  blanket  license  from 
ASCAP  or  BMI.  The  effect  of  this  proce- 
dure is  to  require  that  the  station  buy  the 
"blanket"  right  to  use  all  3  million  of 
ASCAP's  compositions  or  all  1  million  of 
BMI's  works,  even  though  the  actual 
soundtrack  of  the  program  involved  may 
contain  no  more  than  one  or  two  copy- 
righted songs,  and  even  though  it  should  be 
possible  for  the  producers  of  these  prere- 
corded programs  to  acquire  and  then 
convey  the  performance  rights  for  these 
few  compositions  at  the  same  time  that  the 
rights  in  the  works  are  acquired  and  con- 
veyed. 

When  television  stations  seek  to  clear  the 
right  to  broadcast  the  music  on  a  prere- 
corded soundtrack,  they  have  almost  no 
bargaining  power  as  the  term  is  ordinarily 
understood  in  the  marketplace.  They  have 
already  purchased  broadcast  rights  in  a 
program,  but  those  rights  are  virtually 
worthless  without  the  right  to  broadcast  its 
soundtrack.  By  the  time  negotiations  for 
the  use  of  the  music  take  place.  ASCAP 
and  BMI  have  the  broadcaster  over  a 
barrel.  Local  broadcasters  confront  two 
monopolistic  giants  which  offer  them  "take 
it  or  leave  it"  terms.  The  only  economically 
feasible  means  for  local  broadcasters  to 
obtain  music  performance  rights  in  prere- 
corded audiovisual  works  is  to  pay  a  per- 
centage of  total  station  revenue  to  ASCAP. 
BMI.  and  SESAC  in  return  for  a  blanket  li- 
cense. 

Television  stations  are  treated  differently 
from  movie  theaters,  even  though  they  use 
the  same  or  similar  products.  As  a  result  of 
a  court  decision  'n  a  lawsuit  brought 
against  ASCAP  by  theater  owners  many 
years  ago.  the  performing  rights  societies 
are  not  permitted  to  use  the  blanket  license 
for  movie  theaters.  Instead,  the  studios 
which  produce  the  films  obtain  all  of  the 
rights  needed  to  exhibit  the  Tilm.  and  the 
rental  fee  the  theaters  pay  to  the  studios 
covers  all  of  those  rights.  There  is  no  logi- 
cal reason  why  different  rules  should  apply 
to  movies  shown  in  a  theater  and  movies  or 
other  prerecorded  programming  shown  on 
television. 


The  current  system  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  copyright 
laws  and  fails  to  advance  the  public  inter- 
est. It  diverts  into  the  hands  of  a  few  music 
writing  companies  funds  which  otherwise 
could  be  used  to  enhance  the  creative  ef- 
forts of  local  broadcasters — their  local 
news,  public  affairs,  and  community-orient- 
ed programming. 

It  appears  that  the  only  way  to  change 
thif>  state  of  affairs  is  through  exercising 
Congress'  historic  right  to  restore  balance 
to  the  copyright  laws. 

The  courts  have  interpreted  the  law  as 
leaving  them  powerless  to  act.  Efforts  by 
broadcasters  to  negotiate  a  marketplace 
remedy  have  proven  fruitless  because  of 
the  enormous  disparity  in  bargaining 
power  between  copyright  owners  who  are 
concentrated  in  a  few  organizations  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  over  700  individual 
buyers  on  the  other. 

Our  bill  will  mandate  that  all  copyrights, 
including  those  in  music  on  a  soundtrack, 
be  licensed  at  the  same  time  a  syndicated 
audiovisual  program  is  marketed  to  televi- 
sion stations.  This  requirement  will  bring 
music  copyright  into  the  real  marketplace 
at  last.  The  current  system  of  charging  sta- 
tions a  percentage  of  revenue  will  end. 

The  result  will  be  that  music  will  take  on 
value  at  the  time  broadcast  rights  to  a  pro- 
gram are  purchased.  It  will  no  longer  be  an 
irrelevant  factor  to  be  paid  for  later  by  a 
flat  levy. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  improve  the  value 
of  good  music — it  will  demand  a  higher 
price — bad  music  will  receive  less. 

With  this  kind  of  marketplace  incentive, 
perhaps  true  creativity  will  be  rewarded 
and  Congress'  constitutional  mandate  to 
promote  progress  in  the  arts  will  be  real- 
ized. A  copy  of  the  legislation  follows: 
H.R. 3521 

A  bill  to  amend  title  17.  United  States  Code, 
to  prohibit  the  conveyance  of  the  right  to 
perform  publicly  syndicated  television 
programs  without  conveying  the  right  to 
perform  accompanying  music 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTtOK  1  Title  17,  United  Slates  Code.  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  113 
through  118  as  sections  114  through  119.  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  after  section  112 
the  following  new  section: 

"S  113.  Limitation!  on  rxriutivr  rights:  use  of  mu- 
sical works  In  aynciicated  tekvlson  programs 
■■(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  106,  no  owner,  assignee,  or  licensee 
of  a  copyrighted  audiovisual  work  may 
convey  the  right  to  perform  publicly  such 
work  by  non-network  commerlcal  television 
broadcast  without  simultaneously  conveying 
the  right  to  perform  In  synchronization  any 
copyrighted  music  which  accompanies  such 
audiovisual  work. 

■(b)  Notwithstanding  section  101  of  this 
title,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
audiovisual  work'  means  any  motion  pic- 
ture, prerecorded  television  program,  or 
commerlcal  advertisement." 

Sec.  2.  Section  106  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•118"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "119". 
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Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  that  the  amendment 
made  by  section  1  shall  not  affect  a  public 
performance  occurring  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  ensw;tment 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  a  contract  executed 
before  such  date  of  ensxtment. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to; 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Tauke.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiTTER,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 22. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  30  minutes,  oh  Oc- 
tober 16. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 16. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 22. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloskey)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Gephardt  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  iristances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Olin. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Borski. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Biaggi,  at  end  of  debate  on  H.R. 
3248.  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCandless)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Boehlert  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SWINDALL. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Blaz. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LlGHTFOOT. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

S.J.  Res  155.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Hospice  Month": 

S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  6 
through  October  12.  1985,  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  1.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Buy  American  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  6.  1985,  through  Octo- 
ber 13,  as  'National  Housing  Week. " 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday.  October  11.  1985.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2121.  A  communication  from  the  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  cumulative  report  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  of  budget  authority,  pursuant 
to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-115);  to 


the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2122.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  report  on  HUD-owned  multi- 
family  project  negotiated  sales;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

2123.  A  letter  from  the  Direclor.  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization,  transmit- 
ting notification  of  the  first  award  recipi- 
ents in  research  Investigating  the  applica- 
tion of  short-wavelength  free-electron  laser 
tFEL]  technology  for  medical  and  materials 
research;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2124.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  entitled: 
"Revenue  Report  for  July  1985".  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  455<d);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2125.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  ACn"  6-86.  DC.  Regional  Interstate 
Banking  Act  of  1985".  and  Report,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2126.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  Act  6-90.  "District  of  Columbia  Region- 
al Airports  Authority  Act  of  1985".  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2127.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  Act  6-87.  "Ban  on  Possession  of  Open 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Containers  Act  of  1985". 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 
section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2128.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  Act  6-92.  "Washington  Hospital  Center 
Corporation  Revenue  Bond  Act  of  1985". 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198, 
section  602(c);  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2129.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
DC.  Act  6-88.  "Closing  of  a  Public  Alley  in 
Square  4248.  SO.  68-107.  Act  of  1985",  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2130.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-89,  "Student  Health  Care  Act  of 
1985",  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198,  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2131.  A  letter  from  the  Direclor,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  s 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Oman  for  de 
fense  articles  and  services,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2132.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  notice  of 
an  altered  Federal  records  system,  pursuant 
to  5  use.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2133.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  waivers  granted  from 
certain  admissibility  requirements  for  refu- 
gees, pursuant  to  INA.  section  207(c)(3)  (94 
Stat.  103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2134.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  on  Mi.ssis- 
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sippi  Sound  and  adjacent  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
2135.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  transmitting  a 
report  related  to  treatment  of  terminally  ill 
people,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-265  and 
Public  Law  98-460:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN: 
H.R.  3546.  A  bill  to  prohibit  for  3  years 
the  conversion  of  residential  rental  units  to 
residential  units  offered  for  sale,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  make  grants  to  units  of  gener- 
al local  govenunent  to  assist  persons  whose 
residential  units  are  subject  to  such  conver- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him 
self.  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr. 
Kramer,   Mrs.   Schroeder.   and   Mr. 

WiRTH): 

H.R.  3547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  and  the 
South  Ford  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in 
Colorado  ?s  a  component  of  the  national 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  de  LUGO: 
H.R.  3548.  A  bill  providing  duty  free  treat- 
ment for  gold  Jewelry  manufactured  in  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  3549.  A  bill  to  require  retailers  to  col- 
lect sales  and  use  taxes  on  interstate  sales: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    MooRHEAD.    Mr.    Mazzoli.    Mr. 
Synar.    Mr.    Frank,    Mr.    Boucher. 
and  Mr.  Kindness): 
H.R.  3550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  titles  18  and  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
commonly  called  the  enabling  acts  to  make 
modifications  in  the  system  for  the  promul- 
gation of  certain  rules  for  certain  Federal 
Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 
H.R.  3551.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  War  Powers 
Resolution:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A f f &irs 

By    Mr.    RANGEL   (for    himself,    Mr. 
GiLMAN.  and  Mr.  Fauntroy): 
H.R.  3552.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  enable  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment  Administration   Mid-Atlantic   Labora- 
tory to  meet  the  needs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Metropolitan  Police  Department  for 
analysis  of  suspected  controlled  substances: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  3553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  deduction  of  contribu 
tions  to.  education  savings  accounts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  ROBERT  F.  SMITH: 
H.R.  3554.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Federal  trust  relationship 
with,  and  Federal  services  and  assistance  to. 
the  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  indi 
vidual   members   thereof  consisting  of  the 


Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  the  Ya- 
hooskin  Band  of  Snake  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SUNIA: 
H.R.  3555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  "Joint  reso 
lution  to  provide  for  accepting,  ratifying 
and  confirming  the  cessions  of  certain  is- 
lands of  the  Samoan  group  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes":  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs sold  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  3556.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  land  for  the  Cape  Henry  Memori- 
al site  in  Port  Story.  VA:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  lowa:^ 
H.R.  3557.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  conservation 
easements:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
H.J.  Res.  420.  Joint  resolution  deslgmattng 
the   month   of  Octol)er    1985   as   "National 
Quality  Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BORSKI: 
H.  Con.   Res.   210.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sease  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  human  rights  In  Poland:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr    HALL  of   Ohio   (for   himself. 

Mr.      Fascell.      Mr.      Conte.      Mr. 

Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gray  of 

Pennsylvania.     Mr.     Jettords.     Mr. 

Leland.    Mr.    LrviNE    of    California. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Obey.  Mrs.  Roo- 

KEMA.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 

Mr.  Yatron): 

H.  Con  Res.  211.  Concurrent  resolution  in 

support  of  universal  i^cess  to  immunization 

by  1990  and  accelerated  efforts  to  eradicate 

childhood    diseases:   to   the   Committee   on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    McCAIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Udall.    Mr.   Stump.    Mr.    Rudd.    Mr. 
KoLBE.  and  Mr.  Sundquist): 
H.   Con.   Res.   212.   Concurrent   resolution 
condemning  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  killing  of  Charles  Thornton, 
an  American  Journalist  working  in  Afghani- 
stan: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MAVROULES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Skelton): 
H.   Con.   Res.   213.   Concurrent  resolution 
on  reducing  the  threat  of  international  ter- 
rorism: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California): 
H.  Con.  Res.  214.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  deterioration  of  conditions  in 
Poland:  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.   Con.   Res.   215.   Concurrent   resolution 
condemning   the   hijacking   of   the   Achllle 
Lauro  and  the  murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.    Res.    292.   Resolution   electing   certain 
Representatives  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment   Operations    and    Small    Business: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr     GARCIA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
PusTER.   Mr.   Udall.   Mr.   Young  of 
Alaska.   Mr.   Lagomarsino.   and   Mr. 
Ranged: 
H.   Res.   293.   Resolution   expressing  con- 
cern for  all  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  affect- 


ed by  the  devastation  caused  by  tropical 
storm  Isabel,  support  for  Puerto  Rico's 
effort  to  cope  with  this  tragedy  and  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  should 
be  declared  a  disaster  area  and  provided 
with  all  necessary  assistance:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  43:  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

H.R.  479:  Mr  Edgar  and  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia 

H.R.  508:  Mr.  Delloms,  Mr.  Florio.  and 
Mr.  SuNiA. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Richarbson  and  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. 

H.R.  605:  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Gregg. 

H.R.  651:  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  864:  Mr.  Frank  tmd  Mr.  Plippo. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1401:  Mr.  Staggers. 

H.R.  1402:  Mr  Martinez  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. 

H.R.  1403:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1616:  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R   1682:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R   1780:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  1877:  Mr  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Moody 

HR  2001:  Mr  McCain.  Mr  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Manton,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2015:  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.R.  2119:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.R.  2274:  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr  Gregg.  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Mr  Jacobs.  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  2298:  Mr  McEwen  and  Mr  Kemp 

H.R.  2354:  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  2492:  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2539:  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Marlenee. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr  Bryant.  Mr  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Trapi- 
CANT.  Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Durbin.  and  Mr. 
Gre(k:. 

H.R.  2591:  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Mrazex. 

H.R.  2607:  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  2795:  Mr.  Grotberc.  Mr  Durbin.  and 
Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  2833:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R   2854:  Mr  Donnelly 

H.R.  3066:  Mr  Sunia.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Seiberlinc.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr  Mineta.  and  Mr. 
Bosco. 

H.R  3173:  Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  3292:  Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Bevill.  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Kasich. 

H.R  3305  Mr  Pepper.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Con- 
yers. and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey 

H  R  3346  Mr  Hiler.  Mr  Wortley.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 


H.R  3404:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mr  CoELHO.  Mr  Dornan  of  Call 
fornia.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs 
Boxer.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr  Roe.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Rose. 
and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H  R  3420:  Mr  Roberts.  Mr  Shumway. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3436:  Mr.  Traficant  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  3448:  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  3522:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  and  Mr. 
Hansen. 

H  J.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr  Swindall.  and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer. Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Broompield.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
LoEPFLER.  Mr  Pashayan.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Smith  of  New- 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Nowak.  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  CouRTER.  Mr.  Delay.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Per 
KINS.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Ire 
land.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.      Mr.      Stanceland,      Mr. 


Petri,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Gej- 
DENSON.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Weaver,  and  Mr. 
Whitley. 

H.J.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Bustab«ante.  Mr.  Torri- 
cELLi.  Mr.  RiNALDO.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.J.  Res.  336:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.J.  Res.  396:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  413:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy. Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Dornan  t)f 
California.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Hiler 
and  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Bates. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Berman 

H.  Con.  Res.  117:  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

H.  Con.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Monson. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  202:  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Torres, 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah. 

H.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Daitb. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  I>ornan  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.  Res.  183:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr. 
Shelby. 

H.  Res.  194:  Mr  Chapman.  Mr.  Edcar.  and 
Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Res.  259:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

H.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Coruiectlcut.  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr. 
Bennett. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

233.  The  SPEAKER,  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Jorge  Espinosa  de  los  Reyes.  Ambas- 
sador fo  Mexico,  relative  to  the  earthquake: 
which  wi\s  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  September  30,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  this  has  been  an 
exhausting  week,  physically  and  emo- 
tionally for  the  Senators,  and  a  stress- 
ful exercise  in  futility  for  our  leaders. 
They  have  been  like  maestros  conduct- 
ing a  symphony  while  each  musician 
plays  his  own  music.  All  have  been 
dealing  with  stubborn  realities  which 
do  not  easily  yield  to  resolution. 

Gracious  God,  with  profound  grati- 
tude we  praise  Thee  for  the  refreshing 
interlude  of  the  joint  meeting  yester- 
day, as  in  his  quiet,  rational,  persua- 
sive, profound  way.  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore,  reminded 
us  of  the  Incalculable  influence  of 
Congress.  "Decisions  made  in  this 
Chamber."  he  said,  "especially  in  the 
decades  since  8  December  1941.  have 
determined  the  course  of  human  histo- 
ry and  settled  the  shape  of  the  con- 
temporary world  •  •  *.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  peace  and  an  unprecedented 
degree  of  human  progress  must  go  to 
American  leadership." 

As  a  weary  Senate  works  Its  way  to 
debt  and  deficit  solutions,  dear  God, 
grant  that  the  inspiring  record  of  the 
past  may  energize  as  they  recall  the 
closing  words  of  the  Prime  Minister: 
"In  your  hands  •  •  *  He  the  future  of 
the  world."  God  help  us!  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each  followed  by  special 
orders  In  favor  of  Senators  Chafee, 
Baucus,  Leahy,  and  Proxmire. 

At  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  the  live 
quorum  will  begin  under  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII  to  be  followed  by  a 
cloture  vote  on  the  minority  leader's 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  372.  the  debt  limit 
extension,  as  amended,  by  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs. 


If  cloture  is  not  Invoked,  the  second 
cloture  vote  will  occur  unless  both  mo- 
tions are  vitiated  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  will  Indicate  that  unless  we  can 
work  out  some  agreement  on  final  pas- 
sage, there  will  not  be  any  unanimous 
consent  to  vitiate.  So  I  think  If  anyone 
has  any  idea  of  keeping  us  here  all  day 
and  into  the  night  with  additional 
amendments,  we  ought  to  find  out 
where  those  amendments  are  coming 
from. 

If  cloture  is  not  invoked  or  vitiated, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  pending 
business  which  is  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 372.  and  if  we  can  go  through  the 
list  of  amendments  we  have  pending, 
there  will  be  at  least  seven  or  eight 
rollcall  votes  plus  hopefully  final  pas- 
sage today. 

If  that  occurs  fairly  early  in  the 
afternoon,  it  would  be  my  hope  at 
least  that  we  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reconciliation  bill  so  that  we 
can  lay  that  down,  have  some  discus- 
sion on  that  legislation,  and  that 
would  be  the  pending  business  when 
the  Senate  returns  on  Tuesday  next. 

It  would  also  be  my  hope  that  when 
we  do  that— I  will  discuss  this  with  the 
minority  leader— we  might  spend  the 
mornings  next  week  on  appropriations 
bills,  and  the  afternoons  on  reconcilia- 
tion. 

In  addition,  we  still  have— as  I  Indi- 
cated to  Senators  Thurmond  and  Hol- 
LiNGS  and  others— the  textile  bill  to  be 
considered.  And.  of  course,  it  is  very 
urgent  in  my  view  that  we  move  quick- 
ly on  farm  legislation.  I  know  it  is 
going  to  take  probably  a  couple  of 
weeks  In  the  Senate. 

The  House  has  passed  a  very  exten- 
sive bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  must 
have  a  priority  particularly  because  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  farmers 
have  already  planted  wheat,  for  exam- 
ple, not  knowing  what  the  program 
would  be. 

So  I  hope  we  can  complete  action  on 
that  In  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

EXTENSION  OF  DEBT  CEILING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other matter  I  was  asked  by  a  reporter 
earlier  whether  or  not  we  extended 
the  debt  ceiling?  I  think  the  answer  is 
yes.  If  you  look  at  the  practical  result 
of  specifically  authorizing  $5  billion  of 
Federal  Financing  Bank  financing.  It 
was  the  judgment  of  those  who  of- 
fered the  extension  that  had  we  not 
passed  this  provision.  Treasury  would 
not  only  have  had  the  $5  billion  just 
specifically  authorized,  but  also  $15 
billion  in  general  FFB  authority.  This 
would    have   meant   they   could    have 


gone  beyond  November  1  without 
facing  up  to  reality. 

I  must  say  that  I  disagree  with 
Treasury's  judgment  that  FFB  financ- 
ing was  necessary  yesterday.  But  that 
was  the  word  that  we  had  received.  In 
my  view,  at  least,  there  Is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  FFB  was  never  intend- 
ed to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  But 
that  has  now  been  done.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  maybe  Congress  would 
take  a  look  at  this  particular  area  and 
restrict  the  ways  in  which  Treasury 
may  finance  public  debt.  But  in  any 
event,  we  still  hope  to  complete  action 
on  the  larger  extension  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  Is  recognized. 


ACTION  URGED  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  getting  continuous  Inquiries  why 
the  Senate  does  not  act  on  nomina- 
tions we  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  September  12,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  reported 
Alex  Kozinski,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit: 
Ralph  B.  Guy.  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit; 
Stephen  H.  Anderson,  of  Utah,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  tenth  circuit; 
Ferdinand  F.  Fernandez,  of  California, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central 
district  of  California;  Glen  H.  David- 
son, of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Robert  B.  Maloney,  of  Texas, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Texas;  David  Bryan 
Sentelle,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina;  and  Brian  B.  Duff, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Illinois. 

On  September  19.  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  reported  to  the 
Senate  Edmund  V.  Ludwig.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania; 
Stephen  V.  Wilson,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  dis- 
trict of  California;  David  Sam.  of 
Utah,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  it  required  quite  some 
time  to  consider  these  nominees  and 
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decide  whom  the  Justice  Department 
was  going  to  appoint.  It  took  quite 
some  time  for  those  individuals  to  be 
investigated  by  the  FBI.  It  took  quite 
some  time  for  the  investigators  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  investigate 
these  individuals.  They  are  badly 
needed  on  the  bench. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allotted  to  the  majority  leader 
has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  President  pro  tempore, 
whatever  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  these 
judges  are  badly  needed  on  the  bench. 
I  am  getting  continuing  inquiries  from 
all  over  the  country  asking,  "Why  do 
you  not  get  action  on  these  judges?" 

I  have  done  the  best  I  can.  1  have 
urged  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
hasten  these  Investigations  and  get 
them  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
have  added  an  extra  investigator  there 
to  get  them  investigated.  We  have  re- 
ported the  nominations  to  the  Senate. 
Why  can  they  not  be  acted  upon?  The 
Judiciary  Committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved these  judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
cannot  be  approved. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  go  over 
this  with  the  majority  leader,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  his  view  as  to  why 
the  Senate  has  not  taken  up  these 
nominations  and  approved  them. 

I  see  other  nominations  here,  too, 
but  these  concern  the  administration 
of  justice.  Right  now,  in  Florida  and 
other  places,  they  are  badly  in  need  of 
judges.  They  have  to  assign  them  from 
other  places.  Why  can  those  judges 
not  be  acted  upon,  I  think  more  expe- 
ditiously than  others? 

There  are  other  judgeships  and  im- 
portant nominations  involved. 

On  September  26.  David  Nelson,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge;  James  L. 
Ryan,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge;  Henry  T.  Wingate,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge. 

There  is  another  group  on  the  calen- 
dar. Here  it  is. 

Paul  H.  Robinson,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission.  This  was  October  2.  Mi- 
chael K.  Block,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion; Helen  G.  Corrothers,  of  Arkan- 
sas, to  be  a  member  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission;  George  E.  Mackinnon.  of 
Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission;  Ilene  H.  Nagel,  of 
Indiana,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission;  William  W.  Wil- 
Kins.  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Wilkins  is  named  as  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission. 


Mr.  President,  under  the  compre- 
hensive crime  bill  that  we  passed, 
which  is  the  finest  crime  bill  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  passed,  we  have  a  provi- 
sion concerning  sentencing,  to  try  to 
Improve  that  situation.  This  Commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Wilkins  happens  to  be  from  my 
State.  He  is  Chairman  of  this  Commis- 
sion. He  has  to  arrange  for  quarters, 
he  has  to  arrange  for  personnel,  and 
he  only  has  a  limited  time.  It  seems  to 
me  this  Commission  ought  to  be  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  President,  this  Commission  has 
to  get  to  work.  Other  judicial  nomina- 
tions still  pending  before  the  Senate 
are  Alan  H.  Nevas,  of  Connecticut; 
Paul  N.  Brown,  of  Texas;  and  Alan  A. 
McDonald,  of  Washington.  F\irther- 
more.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  William  A. 
Maddox.  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney. 

The  tell  me  they  need  that  U.S.  at- 
torney to  go  to  work  out  there. 

And  Roger  Hllflger,  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  a  U.S.  attorney.  These  are  but  some 
of  the  important  nominations  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  ah  of  these  are  De- 
partment of  Justice  people.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  we 
have  tried  to  investigate  these  people 
thoroughly.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
has  acted  upon  them.  They  are  ready 
to  go  to  work.  What  is  holding  it  up? 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  go  over 
this  with  the  majority  leader.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  holding  up  these 
judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  much  the  importance  of  this.  This 
Sentencing  Commission  is  a  very  Im- 
portant Commission.  They  have  a  lim- 
ited tln^  in  which  to  operate.  They 
have  toy  get  quarters;  they  have  to  get 
personnel.  There  has  been  $2.3  million 
appropriated  for  the  work.  They  have 
to  TA&ke  a  report  by  a  certain  time.  If 
not,  then  we  will  probably  have  to 
start  that  all  over  again.  That  may 
take  months  and  months,  or  maybe 
another  year  if  we  do  not  do  it. 

This  Commission  needs  to  be  acted 
upon  immediately  by  the  Senate.  I  see 
no  need  in  holding  up  these  people. 

We  hear  people  criticizing  the  Feder- 
al Government  about  how  slowly  it 
acts,  why  do  they  not  act  and  go  for- 
ward and  do  things.  Here  we  have 
acted.  The  executive  branch  has  acted. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  has  acted. 
Why  does  the  Senate  not  act? 

Where  is  the  majority  leader?  I 
would  like  to  see  if  he  has  any  re- 
sponse to  this. 

Does  anyone  know  why  they  are 
being  held  up?  I  would  like  to  know.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
people  about  this.  I  have  expected 
every  day  for  them  to  be  approved. 

I  see  the  able  and  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  here.  Can  he  tell  us 
any  reason? 


Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, if  he  does  not  already  know,  may 
find  out  about  these  nominations  by 
Inquiring  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  By  inquiring  at 
the  White  House?  The  White  House 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
this.  The  White  House  has  acted.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  has  acted.  Now  it 
is  up  to  the  Senate  to  act.  If  anyt>ody 
in  the  Senate  is  holding  them  up.  I 
think  they  ought  to  speak  up  and  give 
the  reason.  The  majority  leader  Is  not 
in  the  Chamber  now.  I  do  expect  to 
pursue  this  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  action  ought  to  be 
taken.  It  is  not  right  to  delay  the  pro- 
motion of  justice.  It  is  not  right  to 
hold  up  the  criminal  justice  system  or 
the  civil  justice  system  of  this  country. 
It  is  not  right  to  delay  the  Sentencing 
Commission,  which  has  only  a  limited 
time  In  which  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  wsuit  to  say  now 
that  I  think  whoever  is  holding  up  the 
confirmation  of  these  people  is  taking 
a  great  responsibility  upon  themselves. 
The  Justice  Department  has  some 
Assistant  Attorneys  General  and  they 
have  to  go  to  work.  It  has  always  been 
considered  that  the  President  has  a 
right  to  choose  his  main  people.  Here 
you  have  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
who  have  Important  responsibilities 
and  they  need  to  be  confirmed  and  go 
about  their  duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  on  these  matters  and  do  it  prompt- 
ly. It  has  been  weeks  now,  from  way 
back  in  early  September,  but  there  has 
been  no  action  yet  on  these  people. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leadership  has  4  minutes 
of  his  time  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remaining  4  minutes  to  Mr.  Spec- 

TER 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  I»resident.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  time.  I  would  like  to  use 
the  time  at  the  conclusion  of  Senator 
Chafee's  special  order.  I  have  asked 
him  to  reserve  some  of  his  time  for  me 
if  I  need  it  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHAFEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


WORLD  TERRORISM 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  J»resident,  first, 
let  me  comment  on  the  terrorism  that 
has  taken  place  just  recently.  Of 
course,  we  have  had  it  in  the  past.  I 
just  want,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
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constituents  from  my  State,  and  I 
think  I  speak  for  all  Americans,  to 
voice  the  shock  and  outrage  which  we 
feel  at  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  at  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Leon  Klinghoffer. 

What  we  cry  out  for  is  an  end  to  ter- 
rorism in  this  world.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  use  every 
method  and  tool  at  its  disposal  to 
bring  to  justice  those  who  have  com- 
mitted this  most  recent  crime;  namely, 
the  killing  of  Leon  Klinghoffer.  It  is 
my  hope  that  those  other  criminals 
who  have  participated  in  hijackings 
and  murders  of  Americans  and  other 
nationals— it  is  not  just  restricted  to 
Americans.  We  have  seen  Russians 
seized  and  killed  and  nationals  from 
other  countries  as  well.  I  hope  those 
who  have  participated  in  each  of  these 
hijackings,  murders,  and  terrorism  will 
be  sought  out  and  prosecuted  by  those 
having  jurisdiction. 


S.     873-THE     COMMUNITY     AND 

FAMILY    LIVING    AMENDMENTS 

OF  1985 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  S.  873,  the  Com- 
munity and  Family  Living  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  which  I  introduced  in 
April  of  this  year. 

I  believe  that  reform  of  the  Medic- 
aid system  as  it  applies  to  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  is  long  overdue. 
Consequently.  I  introduced  the  com- 
munity and  family  living  amendments, 
S.  873.  in  April  of  this  year.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  revised  and  refined  version 
of  S.  2053  which  I  introduced  in  1983. 

A  policy  change  at  the  Federal  level 
is  long  overdue.  Federal  Medicaid 
funds  flow  primarily  toward  large  fa- 
cilities. Since  1977.  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  dollars  for  intermediate 
care  facilities  for  the  mentally  retard- 
ed have  gone  to  support  persons  'fith 
mental  retardation  and  developmenCaJ 
disabilities  in  the  conununity. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  supporting  people  in  the  com- 
munity and  removing  the  emphasis  on 
institutional  care,  there  is  much  varia- 
tion in  the  rate  at  which  States  ap- 
proach the  task.  Since  1977,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  residents  of  large  fa- 
cilities in  Vermont.  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Nebraska  have  returned  to  the 
community.  In  other  States,  this 
figure  is  less  than  10  percent.  Three 
States— Louisiana.  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi— have  actually  increased 
the  number  of  persons  living  in  insti- 
tutions in  the  last  7  years. 

My  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage all  States  to  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  allowing  individuals  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  to  live  in  the 
community,  either  at  home,  on  their 
own  or  in  a  group  home.  My  bill  makes 
this  possible  by  providing  resources  to 
the  States  to  offer  a  better  level  of 


care  than  that  available  in  most  larger 
facilities.         *> 

The  past  year  has  proven  that  any 
proposal  to  phase  down  Medicaid  sup- 
port for  institutions  and  increase  such 
support  for  community  based  services 
is  a  highly  charged  issue.  Clearly  the 
idea  evokes  tremendous  emotion  and 
controversy. 

Most  of  the  debates  about  the  bill 
tend  to  revdlve  solely  around  whether 
institutions  are  good  or  bad.  I  believe 
those  debates  are  a  waste  of  time;  the 
real  issue  is  whether  we  can  improve 
our  current  system  of  care.  I  believe 
that  S.  873  contains  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  such  a  reform.  Id  like  to 
spend  a  few  moments  talking  about 
the  provisions  of  my  legislation— many 
of  which  are  ignored  in  the  heat  of 
these  debates. 

Some  critics  say  that  my  proposal 
will  allow  only  one  kind  of  service,  ev- 
eryone must  be  in  a  12-  or  15-bed 
group  home. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

My  bill  will  allow  Medicaid  expendi- 
tures to  support  people  in  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  settings:  their  family  home; 
foster  homes;  adoptive  homes;  special 
living  arrangements  for  2  or  3  or  more 
people  with  special  needs;  new  commu- 
nity residences  up  to  about  12  people; 
existing  residences  up  to  15;  and  exist- 
ing clusters  of  up  to  3  homes. 

In  addition,  S.  873  would  allow  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  a  State's 
total  Medicaid  budget  to  be  used  to 
support  facilities  which  are  larger 
than  those  I  have  just  outlined. 

Thus  I  offer,  for  the  first  time,  a 
continuum  of  services.  What  more 
could  we  ask  for? 

Some  critics  of  my  bill  argue  that  it 
proposes  dumping  people  from  institu- 
tions into  the  streets  without  neeaed 
services.  However,  under  my  bill,  there 
are  services  which  States  must  provide 
to  each  person  who  is  deinstitutional- 
ized: respite  care,  personal  attendant 
care  as  appropriate,  case  management, 
and  protection  and  advocacy  services. 

My  bill  says  that  each  person  must 
have  an  individual  written  plan  of  ha- 
bilitation;  that  the  plan  must  be  devel- 
oped by  an  interdisciplinary  team,  and 
that  family  members,  guardians,  or.  in 
some  cases,  the  disabled  person  him- 
self, can  participate  on  that  team. 

My  bill  further  stipulates  that  any 
one  who  is  to  be  moved  out  of  an  insti- 
tution must  be  given  60  days  written 
notice,  opportunity  for  a  due  process 
appeal,  and  that  the  services  specified 
in  the  written  plan  must  be  in  place 
before  the  individual  is  moved. 

For  the  most  part  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  in  the  name  of  deinstitu- 
tionalization is  really  dumping.  My  bill 
is  an  antidumping  bill.  My  bill  stands 
for  the  proposition  that  we  are  moving 
people  back  to  the  community— we  are 
not  moving  protoplasm  or  objects.  We 
are  moving  people  into  homes  where 


they  can  live  safely,  with  the  security 
and  support  they  need  along  with  the 
opportunity  to  grow  and  develop  as  in- 
dividuals. 

My  bill  says  that  community  resi- 
dences need  to  be  certified,  licensed,  or 
accredited,  that  staff  need  to  be  re 
trained  to  work  in  the  community.  My 
bill  requires  States  to  develop  a  plan 
of  action  for  the  next  15  years— a  plan 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
My  bill  contains  a  private  right  of 
action  clause:  If  an  individual  is  not 
being  properly  served  because  the 
State  is  failing  to  live  up  to  its  agree- 
ment in  the  State  plan,  the  individual 
may  sue. 

When  people  state  that  they  oppose 
my  bill,  one  must  ask  what  provisions 
of  the  bill  they  oppose.  Are  they  op- 
posed to  independent  case  manage- 
ment services?  Are  they  opposed  to 
written  program  plans,  or  60-day 
notice  of  moves?  Are  they  opposed  to 
respite  services  or  protection  and  advo- 
cacy services?  Are  they  opposed  to 
helping  families  stay  together  by  sup- 
porting families  who  wish  to  keep 
their  children  at  home? 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  can  see 
that  this  is  not  just  a  mindless  dump- 
ing bill.  I  hope  that  they  can  see  that 
we  can  make  deinstitutionalization  a 
reality.  Given  the  proper  support  re- 
quired by  my  bill,  I  hope  they  can  see 
that  by  the  year  2000,  we  can  live  with 
many  fewer  institutional  placements 
than  we  have  today. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  me  in  developing  a 
system  where  each  person,  no  matter 
how  disabled,  is  cared  for,  supported 
and  served  in  his  or  her  own  communi- 
ty—where we  all  belong— together. 


KASTEN         REQUIRES         WORLD 

BANK  TO  CONSIDER  ENVIRON 

MENT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  excep- 
tional job  Senator  Kasten  has  done  in 
requiring  the  Multilateral  Develop- 
ment Banks  to  consider  the  environ- 
mental implications  of  their  lending 
policies. 

For  years  now,  many  of  us  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  environ- 
mental conditions  of  our  country  and 
the  environmental  conditions  of  other 
nations,  have  watched  in  horror  as  the 
Multilateral  Development  Banks  have 
sponsored  devastating  projects. 

These  projects  have  led  to  the  clear- 
ing of  million  of  acres  of  tropical  rain- 
forests, the  expansion  of  deserts  in 
Africa,  and  the  squandering  of  valua- 
ble water  resources.  But  what  makes 
many  of  these  projects  most  abhor- 
rent, is  that  they  lead  to  human  suf- 
fering. 

As  Senator  Kasten  has  so  frequently 
pointed     out,     development     projects 


that  are  not  sensitive  to  local  environ- 
mental conditions  or  cultural  practices 
may  lead  to  the  widespread  loss  of  a 
region's  environmental  resources. 
Once  the  resource  base  is  destroyed, 
the  economy  declines  and  poverty  be- 
comes more  widespread. 

What  the  Senator  has  done,  largely 
through  his  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  to 
apply  many  of  the  same  conservation 
principles  that  we  commonly  use  in 
this  Nation  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  He  has  insisted  that  simple 
principles  such  as  soil  conservation, 
watershed  management,  and  forest 
management  are  critical  not  only  to 
the  ecological  health  of  developing  na- 
tions, but  also  to  their  economy. 

In  a  time  when  the  world  debt  prob- 
lem is  growing,  and  the  administration 
is  calling  on  the  multilateral  lending 
institutions  to  expand  their  lending 
programs.  Senator  Kasten's  work 
could  not  be  more  important. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  a  recent  article 
describing  some  of  the  work  Senator 
Kasten  has  done  to  force  one  of  the 
Multilateral  Development  Banks  to  be 
more  concerned  about  the  environ- 
mental implications  of  their  lending 
policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  World  Banks  Watchdog 
(By  Jack  Anderson  and  Dale  Van  Atta) 

Sen.  Robert  Kasten  (R-Wis.)  has  become 
the  point  man  for  critics  of  the  World  Banlt 
and  other  international  lending  agencies 
that  show  a  reckless  disregard  for  the 
damage  and  multimillipndoUar  projects 
they  finance  wreak  on  the  environment  and 
the  people  supposedly  being  helped. 

Cynics  might  suggest  that  Kastens  envi- 
ronmental advocacy  is  a  Johnny-come-lately 
move  by  a  conservative  freshman  worried 
about  his  reelection  chances  next  year.  But 
Kasten's  credentials  as  a  conservationist  are 
solfd.  and  the  Third  World  people  he's 
trying  to  protect  can't  vote  in  Wisconsin. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  'multilateral  development  banks." 
Kasten  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  make 
his  criticism  felt.  Last  spring,  for  example, 
he  was  able  to  force  the  World  Bank  to  hold 
up  nearly  $500  million  in  loans  to  a  project 
that  has  devastated  huge  areas  of  the  frag- 
ile Amazon  rain  forest  in  Brazil. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  World  Bank 
and  the  others  comes  to  more  than  $1.2  bil- 
lion a  year— roughly  one-fifth  of  their  total 
budgets  and  three  times  as  much  as  the 
next  largest  contributor.  So  when  Kasten 
speaks,  the  banks  listen.  The  Brazilian 
project,  called  Polonoroeste.  is  an  ambitious 
effort  to  carve  a  900-mile  highway  into  the 
heart  of  the  rain  forest.  It  also  includes  a 
network  of  secondary  roads  that  will  open 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  Amazon  basin  to 
agriculture  and  industry.  Alerted  by  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  attorney  Bruce 
Rich.  Kasten  was  appalled  to  learn  that 
World  Bank  loans  to  Polonoroeste  have  al- 


ready  helped  destroy  millions  of  acres  of 
tropical  rain  forest. 

"What  is  most  amazing  about  this 
project."  Kasten  said,  "is  that  the  World 
Bank  continued  to  fund  this  project  for 
more  than  two  years  after  it  had  identified, 
through  its  own  supervisory  missions,  that 
the  program  was  producing  environmental 
devastation  of  this  scale." 

The  Senator  also  discovered  that  experts 
had  warned  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Polonoroeste  project  that  the  soil  being 
cleared  by  destruction  of  the  rain  forest  was 
probably  too  fragile  to  support  the  agricul- 
ture and  cattle  operations  planned  for  the 
area. 

Like  any  native  of  Wisconsin.  Kasten  is 
aware  of  the  destruction  in  the  I9th  century 
of  what  had  once  been  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  white  pine  forests.  Clearcutting  by 
lumber  companies  stripped  the  northern 
half  of  the  stale  under  the  supposedly  less 
enlightened  practices  and  government  poli- 
cies of  100  years  ago.  Yet  here  it  is  happen- 
ing again  In  Brazil— with  World  Bank  en- 
couragement. 

Kasten  got  word  this  summer  while  vaca- 
tioning in  the  Wisconsin  woods  that  the 
World  Bank  was  about  to  resume  its  loans 
to  Polonoroeste  despite  his  objections.  He 
then  called  the  bank's  president.  AW.  Clau- 
sen, and  demanded  that  action  be  held  up 
until  he  and  environmentalists  could  be 
briefed. 

Meanwhile.  Treasury  officials  have  also 
expressed  concern  at  the  development 
banks'  attitude  on  the  environment.  The 
banks  "tend  to  overemphasize  the  quantity 
of  lending  rather  than  the  quality,  "  a  Treas- 
ury official  said,  explaining:  "If  environ- 
mental considerations  threaten  expeditious 
project  processing,  the  envirorwnent  is  as- 
signed low  priority  and  Is  left  to  be  dealt 
with  later." 

Our  associate  Donald  Goldberg  has  found 
confirmation  of  this  in  other  costly  projects 
financed  by  the  World  Bank  and/or  its  af- 
filiated international  lending  agencies: 

A  loan  to  the  Philippines  approved  last 
year  included  substantial  amounts  for  pesti- 
cides. But  the  loan  proposal  did  not  include 
a  discussion  of  the  methods  that  would  be 
used  to  apply  the  poisons.  Philippine  ex- 
perts have  found  a  significant  correlation 
between  the  twice-yearly  pesticide  spraying 
and  increases  in  the  incidence  of  serious  ill- 
ness among  male  workers  in  the  affected 
rural  areas. 

A  1979  loan  financed  a  hydroelectric  dam 
in  Ecuador.  Officials  were  warned  that  the 
project  would  be  rendered  useless  in  atwut 
seven  years  because  of  silt  buildup,  unless  a 
second  dam  is  built  upstream.  Construction 
on  the  first  dam  is  progressing,  but  the 
plans  for  the  upstream  dam  have  been 
shelved  altogether. 

Another  dam— in  Togo— was  approved  last 
year  before  a  study  of  health  concerns  could 
be  completed.  Less  than  a  month  later,  the 
study  was  finished;  it  warned  that  the  lake 
behind  the  dam  would  be  an  ideal  breeding 
ground  for  snails  that  carry  schistosomiasis, 
a  disease  that  affects  some  250  million 
people  worldwide.  But  the  loan  had  already 
been  approved;  work  is  going  ahead  on  the 
dam. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have,  with  the  time  from  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  total  of  13  minutes. 

Mr  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


TERRORISM  MUST  NOT  GO 
UNPUNISHED 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  United  States 
take  the  strongest  possible  diplomatic 
action,  accompanied  by  economic  sanc- 
tions, to  secure  custody  of  the  four 
terrorist-pirates  who  hijacked  the  Ital- 
ian cruise  ship  and  murdered  Mr.  Leon 
Klinghoffer,  a  U.S.  citizen. 

While  the  latest  reports  state  that 
the  four  hijackers  are  "heading  out  of 
Egypt,"  it  may  yet  be  possible  that 
Egypt  has  sufficient  control,  or  could 
exert  sufficient  influence,  to  retain  or 
require  custody  of  the  pirates. 

Under  1984  legislation,  the  United 
States  has  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
to  try  those  hijackers  in  U.S.  courts.  It 
is  astounding,  under  any  conceivable 
standard,  for  any  responsible  govern- 
ment to  release  such  murderers  with- 
out seeing  to  it  that  they  are  brought 
to  justice  and  are  punished.  Any 
agreement  to  set  such  criminals  free, 
as  a  precondition  to  releasing  hos- 
tages, is  null  and  void  since  it  violates 
any  standard  of  public  policy  under 
diplomatic  or  international  law. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  decision  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  release  the 
terrorists  in  light  of  President  Mubar- 
ak's firm  denunciation  of  terrorism  on 
the  mining  of  the  Red  Sea  in  August 
1984.  I  had  occasion  i,o  meet  with 
President  Mubarak  in  August  1984  at 
the  time  of  that  mining  incident  and 
personally  heard  him  decry  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  such  terrorist 
activity. 

If  it  is  determined  that  Egypt  was 
responsible,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for 
the  release  of  the  terrorists,  then  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  take 
forceful  action  to  demonstrate  our 
outrage  by  cutting  foreign  aid  to 
Egypt  by  $1  billion,  if  we  do  not  cut  it 
out  entirely. 

The  initial  press  reports  suggest  that 
Egypt  may  not  have  knowTi  that  a 
United  States  citizen  was  murdered.  I 
frankly  find  that  hard  to  believe,  but 
if  they  had  no  specific  knowledge  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Klinghoffer.  they 
were  under  an  absloute  duty  to  find 
out  what  the  scope  was  of  the  criminal 
activity  and  what  the  hijacker-terror- 
ists had  done  when  they  had  custody 
and  control  of  some  500  innocent 
people.  Egypt  or  Italy,  or  whoever  was 
responsible  for  letting  those  hijackers 
go.  must  be  held  accountable. 
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In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  long  passed  for  the  United 
State  to  take  a  "business  as  usual"  at- 
titude in  the  face  of  terrorist  murders, 
supported  by  countries  which  harbor 
terrorists,  and  tolerated  by  nations 
which  make  unconscionable  deals  with 
them.  If  the  U.S.  Government  falls  to 
take  such  forceful  action  now.  In  the 
wake  of  this  shocking  international 
situation,  then  it  is  obvious  that  all  of 
our  tough  talk  is  Just  a  national  em- 
barrassment. 

The  failure  of  our  national  policy  to 
deal  with  terrorism  is  underscored  by 
our  inaction  as  soon  as  the  most 
recent  terrorist  acitivlty  recedes  from 
the  front  pages. 

I  have  today  written  to  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  urging  that  he  act  in  a 
forceful  way,  if  not  as  I  suggest  here 
this  morning,  then  in  some  alternative 
manner  which  expresses  not  only  in 
rhetoric  but  in  action  U.S.  outrage,  ac- 
companied by  some  specific  sanction 
and  by  some  specific  penalty. 

Repeatedly,  these  matters  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  I  have  done  so  per- 
sonally in  hearings,  through  legislative 
initiatives,  by  letter,  and  in  private 
conversations  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  other  ranking  officials  of 
the  State  Department. 

For  example,  I  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  forthwith  cut  off 
trade  with  Libya.  Following  the 
murder  of  the  british  policewoman  by 
the  Libyan  diplomat,  I  urged  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  action  to  cut  off  such 
trade  in  a  hearing  before  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  March  1, 
1985. 

It  seemed  to  me,  simply  stated,  un- 
conscionable, and  really  dealing  in 
blood  money  for  any  nation  to  deal 
with  Libya  after  the  murder  of  the 
British  policewoman.  The  Secretary  of 
State  responded  that  there  was  not 
statutory  authority  to  take  that 
action.  Congress  has  since  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  President  to  c«t 
off  trade  with  Libya  in  an  amendment 
which  this  Senator  introduced  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act 
of  fiscal  year  1986.  Yet  the  United 
States  continues  to  trade  with  Libya. 

Our  Nation  ought  to  take  action  im- 
mediately to  cut  off  trade  with  Libya, 
both  in  terms  of  our  own  policy  and  as 
a  leadership  matter  to  urge  other  na- 
tions to  follow  suit. 

Second,  as  a  concrete  action,  the 
United  States  should  now  move  ahead 
to  indict  the  three  terrorists  who  hi- 
jacked the  TWA  plane  and  murdered 
the  young  Navy  diver.  Mr.  Stethem. 

Those  terrorists  have  been  identified 
and  there  have  been  published  reports 
acknowledging  that  a  grand  jury  in 
Washington.  DC,  has  been  considering 
that  case.  The  grand  jury  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  under  1984  legislation  which 
Congress  passed  on  hostage  taking, 
has  authority  to  indict  those  terror- 


ists. There  are  procedures  available 
where  those  terrorists  could  be  extra- 
dited to  the  United  States  for  trial  in  a 
U.S.  district  court  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  It  would  be  a  great  day  in 
specific,  forceful  action  against  inter- 
national terrorism  to  bring  those  ter- 
rorists to  trial  and  to  punish  them. 

There  are  ways.  Mr.  President, 
where  we  can  deal  in  a  concrete,  spe- 
cific manner  with  nations  that  sponsor 
terrorists,  as,  for  example,  the  cutoff 
of  trade  to  Libya.  And  there  are  specif- 
ic ways  in  which  we  can  deal  with  the 
Individual  terrorists.  International 
crime  is  really  another  breed  of  the 
crime  that  is  evidenced  on  the  streets 
of  this  country  every  day.  and  we 
arrest  robbers  and  we  arrest  rapists 
and  we  arrest  murderers  and  we  bring 
them  to  trial  and  we  convict  them  and 
we  punish  them.  We  have  the  means 
at  our  disposal  to  take  that  kind  of 
forceful  action  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional terrorist-criminals,  if  we  just 
have  the  will  and  the  courage  to  do  so. 

Those  who  talk  about  retribution  for 
such  action  must  be  aware  by  this 
time  that  retaliation  against  us  is  pos- 
sible regardless  of  what  action  we 
take.  And  U.S.  citizens,  U.S.  airplanes, 
and  international  cruise  ships  are  sit- 
ting targets  for  action  by  terrorists. 

It  is  no  more  justifiable  not  to  act 
for  fear  of  retribution  than  it  is  for  a 
victim  in  a  rape  case  to  refuse  to  iden- 
tify the  rapist  and  step  forward  in  a 
courtroom  luid  testify  because  she  is 
afraid  of  retribution.  As  a  prosecuting 
attorney.  I  used  to  hear  those  con- 
cerns expressed  by  victims  in  criminal 
cases,  but  it  is  important  for  those 
who  have  been  victimized  to  step  for- 
ward, to  identify  the  perpetrators,  to 
use  the  processes  of  law  so  that  perpe- 
trators may  be  brought  to  Justice. 
Only  in  this  way  is  there  any  hope  at 
all  of  taking  some  forceful  action  and 
seeing  to  it  that  there  is  an  end  to 
international  terror. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  to  Senate  bill 
1508,  which  this  Senator  introduced 
on  July  26,  1985,  to  Impose  the  death 
penalty  for  murder  of  U.S.  citizens  by 
International  terrorists. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  have 
just  been  unfolding  in  the  course  of 
the  past  24  hours,  and  it  is  only  the 
latest  reports  which  suggest  that  the 
four  hijackers  have  been  released.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  for  mere 
rhetoric  on  these  subjects.  The  U.S. 
Goverrunent  now  has  at  its  disposal 
specific,  concrete  action  which  can  be 
taken. 

First  thing  this  morning,  I  prepared 
a  letter  for  the  Secretary  of  State  em- 
bodying much  of  what  I  have  Just  said, 
and  that  will  be  delivered  forthwith, 
but  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
to  Join  me  in  pressing  our  Goverrunent 
officials,  who  have  the  power  to  do  so, 
to  act  now  to  see  to  it  that  these  four 
terrorists  are  returned  to  the  United 


States  for  trial  or  to  take  and  Impose 
sanctions  against  any  Government 
within  our  power  to  do  so.  And  we  cer 
tainly  have  the  power,  where  we  grant 
foreign  aid,  to  make  the  reductiori 
which  this  Senator  has  suggested. 

I  thank  the  Democratic  leader  for 
yielding  me  some  of  his  time,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  yielding  some  of  his  time.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  from  Montana 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSIONS CANADIAN  SOFT 
WOOD  LUMBER  REPORT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  remind  my  colleagues  about  the  Ca- 
nadian softwood  lumber  Imports  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President.  America  faces  a  trade 
crisis. 

We  are  practicing  "vampire  econom- 
ics." inhaling  goods  and  currency  from 
around  the  world. 

Last  year,  our  trade  deficit  was  $123 
billion. 

To  put  it  another  way,  for  every  $2 
worth  of  U.S.  goods  going  out.  $3 
worth  of  foreign  goods  were  coming  in. 

As  a  result.  U.S.  industries  are  losing 
their  footholds  in  foreign  markets, 
and  drowning  In  a  flood  of  Imports 
here  at  home. 

These  are  not  just  declining 
"sunset"  Industries.  They  also  include 
some  of  our  most  efficient  and  com- 
petitive Industries. 

THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

The  forest  products  industry  is  a 
perfect  example. 

Our  mills  are  modem  and  efficient. 

Nevertheless,  the  industry  has 
become  a  victim  of  the  international 
trade  war. 

Since  1980,  the  industry  has  gone 
from  a  $400  million  trade  surplus  to  a 
$2  billion  trade  deficit.  Last  year,  ex- 
ports declined  5  percent  and  Imports 
rose  10  percent. 

This  has  had  a  devastating  effect. 

U.S.  sawmills  are  operating  at  only 
83  percent  of  capacity. 

Last  year.  U.S.  companies  reported 
pretax  losses  of  $550  million. 

And  250  sawmills  have  closed  and 
30,000  U.S.  lumber  industry  workers 
have  lost  their  Jobs  since  1978. 

The  overvalued  dollar  Is  a  large  part 
of  the  problem.  But  so  are  unfair  for- 
eign trade  practices. 

On  one  hand,  the  U.S.  industry  has 
been  shut  out  of  the  huge  Japanese 
market  by  a  system  of  high  tariffs 
that  protect  inefficient  Japanese  mills. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  indus- 
try has  been  inundated  by  subsidized 
Canadian  imports,  which  have  risen 
from  19  percent  of  U.S.  consumption 
in  1975  to  about  32  percent  now. 

CANADIAN  SUBSIDIES 

Let  me  explain  why  these  imports 
are  unfairly  subsidized. 

In  the  United  States,  about  half  the 
softwood  lumber  comes  from  public 
land.  The  price  for  cutting  rights, 
which  is  called  "stumpage,"  is  set  by 
either  an  open  auction  or  competitive 
bidding,  and  naturally  rises  to  the  fair 
market  level. 

In  Canada,  about  95  percent  of  the 
softwood  lumber  comes  from  public 
land,  but  the  pricing  system  is  very 
different  from  ours.  A  handful  of  huge 
companies  have  monopoly  leases  over 
vast  tracts  of  timberland.  Prom  time 
to  time,  the  Government  sets  a  stump- 
age  price. 

There  Is  no  auction,  no  bidding,  no 
competition. 

As  a  result  of  this  cozy  system.  Ca- 
nadian sawmill  operators  can  buy 
stumpage  for  about  one-tenth  what 
United  States  operators  can. 

Mr.  President,  a  Canadian  forester 
named  Ken  Drushka  just  published  an 
expose  of  the  stumpage  system  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  most  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  originates,  in  a  book 
called  "Stumped."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  chapter  5  of  this  book  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderd. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

THE  1>83  DECISION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ca- 
nadian system  gives  Canadian  produc- 
ers an  unfair  advantage  over  United 
States  producers,  because  the  Canadi- 
an Government  provides  them  with 
raw  materials  at  a  fraction  of  the 
market  price. 

"in  1983,  a  coalition  of  United  States 
sawmill  operators  brought  a  counter- 
vailing duty  petition,  charging  that 
the  Canadian  system  constituted  an  il- 
legal subsidy  under  United  States 
trade  law. 

But  the  Commerce  Department  re- 
jected the  coalition's  petition. 

The  linchpin  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partments  decision  was  the  legal  hold- 
ing that  stumpage  was  "generally 
available"  throughout  the  Canadian 
economy  because  it  was  provided  to 
the  furniture  industry  and  other  wood 
products  industries. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  cramped,  un- 
reasonable interpretation.  I  have 
looked  at  the  GATT.  the  subsidies 
code,  and  our  own  CVD  law  from 
every  possible  angle,  and  I  cannot  find 
this  "general  availability"  test  any- 
where. 

And  even  if  it  does  exist,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  interpret  "general  availabil- 
ity" as  broadly  as  Commerce  did  in  the 
softwood  lumber  case. 


As  trade  law  expert  Gary  Hufbauer 
says  in  his  recent  treatise  on  subsidies: 

The  general  availability  standard  should 
be  used  sparingly  to  excuse  only  those  In- 
centives that  in  practice  and  design  are  used 
by  a  broad  range  of  industries  and  geo- 
graphic areas.  Otherwise,  the  international 
community  risks  talcing  countermeasures 
against  little  subsidies  while  big  subsidies 
run  free. 

Hufbauer  goes  on  to  say  thaf 

Neither  in  practice  nor  intent  were  cheap 
stumpage  rights  in  Canada  •  •  •  generally 
available. 

LEGISLATIVE  SOLUTIONS 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  S. 
1292.  that  would  overturn  the  Com- 
merce Department's  interpretation  by 
clearly  prohibiting  certain  natural  re- 
source subsidies.  Congressman  Gib- 
bons has  introduced  identical  legisla- 
tion in  the  House. 

The  original  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  criticized  for  "stacking  the 
deck  "  against  the  Canadians  in  any 
future  countervailing  duty  case. 

In  response  to  this  criticism,  I  have 
drafted  a  modified  provision,  which  I 
plan  to  offer  when  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee considers  S.  1292. 

This  modification  provides  that  cut- 
ting rights  are  subsidized  if  they  are 
sold  for  less  than  what  a  willing  buyer 
would  pay  a  willing  seller  in  an  arms- 
length  transaction.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  my  proposed 
modified  version  of  S.  1292  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2). 

YESTERDAY'S  ITC  REPORT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
softwood  lumber  controversy  is  com- 
plicated. To  resolve  it,  we  need  sophis- 
ticated information  about  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  systems. 

To  provide  this  information,  the  U.S. 
trade  representative  recently  asked 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
to  report  on  conditions  relating  to  U.S. 
softwood  lumber  imports. 

We  received  the  report  yesterday, 
and  it  confirms  what  we  have  believed 
all  along. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  executive  sum- 
mary of  the  ITC  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  confirms  the  Canadian  stump- 
age prices  have  generally  been  much 
lower  than  United  States  prices  and 
notes  that: 

Since  1982.  stumpage  prices  *  *  •  have 
fallen  and  stabilized  at  a  point  where  United 
States  prices  are  roughly  10  times  the  Cana- 
dian price. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that 
statistic,  from  page  59  of  the  ITC 
report.    United    States    prices— which 


are  set  in  a  free,  competitive  market- 
place—are 10  times  Canadian  prices. 

The  report  also  undercuts  two  main 
Canadian  arguments. 

First,  the  report  shows  that  the  high 
value  of  the  United  States  dollar  has 
not  had  nearly  the  impact  the  Canadi- 
ans have  claimed,  rising  by  only  8.5 
percent  against  the  Canadian  dollar 
from  1978  to  1984.  What's  more,  the 
real  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  has 
remained  relatively  constant  since  the 
end  of  1978.  but  the  Canadian  share  of 
the  United  States  market  has  risen  by 
more  than  12  percent. 

Second,  the  ITC  report  shows  that 
the  noncompetitive  Canadian  system 
gives  Canadian  producers  an  advan- 
tage even  after  logging  costs  are 
added. 

The  Canadians  have  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  a  comparison  of  delivered 
logs  costs  would  show  that  Canadian 
prices  were  no  lower  than  United 
States  prices.  To  the  contrary,  the  ITC 
finds  that  Canadian  delivered  log  costs 
average  $28  less  than  United  States 
costs,  and  are  $59  less  in  the  compara- 
ble Northwest  and  Coastal  British  Co- 
lumbia markets. 

Mr.  President,  this  delivered  cost  ad- 
vantage is  a  direct  result  of  the  Cana- 
dians' subsidy.  And  it  is  the  fundamen- 
tal reason  that  Canadian  producers 
can  charge  from  $23  to  $76  less  than 
United  States  producers  can  for  simi- 
lar lumber. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  ITC  report  con- 
firms the  obvious. 

The  Canadians  are  using  bargain- 
basement  Government  resources  to 
expand  their  market  share. 

I  call  that  a  subsidy. 

And  I  think  that  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  It. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  our  trade  repre- 
sentative. Ambassador  Yeutter,  wrote 
that  "Once  we  have  the  ITC  report, 
we  will  move  quickly  on  this  matter." 

Well,  we  have  the  report  In  hand. 

I  urge  Ambassador  Yeutter  to  move, 
quickly  and  decisively,  to  end  Canada's 
unfair  subsidy. 

This  will  be  especially  important  as 
our  two  countries  consider  negotiating 
a  free  trade  agreement. 

As  President  Reagan  recently  noted, 
if  trade  is  not  fair,  it  Is  free  In  name 
only.  That  Is  why  I  and  nine  Finance 
Committee  colleagues  recently  wrote 
Ambassador  Yeutter,  urging  him  that 
resolving  the  lumber  issue  would  "fa- 
cilitate Finance  Committee  consider- 
ation of  any  administration  proposals 
relating  to  the  negotiation  of  a  free 
trade  agreement. " 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  release  of 
the  ITC  report  will  expedite  the  reso- 
lution of  the  lumber  issue  and  thereby 
enable  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  take  further  steps  that  strengthen 
trade  ties  between  our  nations. 
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[Prom  "Stumped,"  by  Ken  Drushkal 
What  Is  Our  Timber  Worth' 

As  the  history  of  Peter  Pearse  and  his 
Royal  Commission  indicates,  economists 
have  had  their  ef rect  on  the  forest  industry. 
They  have  asked  some  difficult  and  pene- 
trating new  questions:  they  have  caused 
some  old  questions  to  be  examined  from 
new  points  of  view.  But  economics  is  not  an 
exact  science,  and  economists  are  often 
better  at  asking  questions  than  at  answering 
them.  Although  asking  the  right  question  is 
halfway  to  the  answer,  in  some  areas  half- 
way is  as  far  as  we  get. 

One  area  where  we  need  answers  Is  the 
matter  of  "economic  rent."  This  Is  a  funda- 
mental concept  in  resource  economics.  Most 
simply  put.  economic  rent  is  the  true  value, 
in  dollars,  of  any  given  resource.  In  the 
forest  industry.  It  is  usually  seen  as  the  real 
worth  of  the  standing  trees,  the  price  the 
owner  should  charge  for  them.  If  the  owner 
charges  too  much,  no  buyers  will  be  attract- 
ed, or  the  buyer  will  find  It  difficult  to  be 
competitive  in  the  marketplace,  or  the 
owner  will  attract  buyers  who  have  some 
unusual  advantage,  such  as  particularly  effi- 
cient processing  techniques  or  an  existing 
operation  conveniently  located  nearby.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely disadvantageous  for  the  purchaser 
to  pay  more  than  the  economic  rent.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  disadvantageous  for  the  seller  to 
accept  less  than  the  economic  rent.  If  that 
seller  happens  to  be  a  government,  the 
shortfall  must  be  made  up  by  the  taxpayer. 
The  amount  of  that  shortfall  will  essential- 
ly be  a  subsidy  to  the  purchaser. 

Establishing  the  correct  economic  rent, 
therefore,  is  absolutely  fundamental.  In 
theory,  this  is  easy.  The  trees  are  simply 
put  up  for  open  bid  in  a  freely  competitive 
market.  In  almost  every  case,  the  selling 
price  will  be  an  entirely  satisfactory,  practi- 
cal approximation  of  the  economic  rent. 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  this  bid,  the 
would-be  purchaser  must  first  consider  the 
market  in  which  he  must  sell  his  own  fin- 
ished product,  whether  that  product  be  pulp 
chips,  logs,  iwo-by-fours  or  what  have  you. 
He  must  Judge  what  a  competitive  price  will 
be  when  he  has  finished  processing  the 
trees  he  is  bidding  on.  Prom  that  selling 
price  he  will  first  deduct  his  own  processing 
costs,  then  he  must  deduct  a  competitive 
profit  for  himself— competitive  in  two  ways: 
It  must  be  high  enough  to  satisfy  present  In- 
vestors and  attract  new  ones  when  needed, 
and  it  must  be  low  enough  to  give  his  bid  a 
reasonable  chance  of  success.  Thus,  both 
the  product  market  and  the  money  market 
are  factors  in  his  bidding  calculations. 
Having  Judged  his  selling  price  and  deduct- 
ed processing  costs  and  profit,  he  knows 
how  much  he  can  bid  for  his  raw  material, 
the  standing  trees.  Yet  that  bid  must  be  as 
high  as  he  can  make  It  because  without  the 
raw  material  to  process  and  sell,  all  is  for 
naught.  There  Is  considerable  pressure  on 
him  to  run  a  lean  operation  with  efficient 
processing  techniques  and  the  minimum  at- 
tractive profit. 

This,  at  least.  Is  the  theory.  In  reality, 
only  a  very  small  part  of  North  America's 
publicly  owned  timber  is  sold  through  com- 
petitive bidding.  (Washington  and  Oregon 
are  among  the  few  areas  where  competitive 
bidding  is  the  norm.)  In  British  Columbia, 
certainly,  there  is  virtually  no  open  market 
for  the  province's  timber  resources.  Since 
the  Introduction  of  competitive  bidding  for 
Small  Business  Timber  Sale  Licenses,  the 
amount   of   B.C.   timber  .sold   on   the   open 


market  Is  in  the  neighliorhood  of  10  percent 
of  the  allowable  annual  cut.  However,  even 
this  system  is  far  removed  from  the  classic 
free-market  model  because  the  market  Is  re- 
stricted to  certain  recognized  bidders.  Here 
in  British  Columbia,  where  the  major  indus- 
try is  forestry,  the  beautifully  constructed 
models  of  resource  economics  break  down. 
As  a  result,  no  one  quite  knows  how  much  a 
B.C.  tree  Is  worth. 

It  Is  also  on  this  very  point— competitive 
bidding  for  the  standing  timber— that  the 
traditional  left-wing-versus-right-wlng  cate- 
gories of  B.C.  politics  break  down.  Most 
pollticiarvs  of  the  right  and  almost  all  big 
businessmen  in  the  province  actively  oppose 
competitive  bidding  for  Crown  timber:  many 
politicians  of  the  left  and  most  small  busi- 
nessmen strongly  favour  It.  Mason  Gaffney, 
an  economic  advisor  to  former  NDP  minis- 
ter of  forests  Bob  Williams,  was  forced  to 
conclude: 

.  .  .  There  Is  nothing  essentially  right  wing 
about  the  free  market.  In  fact  the  free 
market  is  one  of  the  most  radical  things 
there  is,  which  Is  why  big  businesses  don't 
really  like  It  .  .  .  and  nowhere  is  this  better 
exemplified  than  In  the  relationship  l)e- 
tween  the  big  forest  giants  and  the  I  B.C.) 
Crown  In  their  leases  on  Crown  lands  which 
they  like  to  hold  without  competitive  bid- 
ding .  . 

Nor  Is  the  idea  of  a  government  collecting 
economic  rent  necessarily  a  left  wing 
notion.  .  .  .  The  position  that  the  income  of 
natural  resources  should  be  taken  for  public 
purposes  .  .  .  Isn't  a  socialist 

position  .  .  .  [It's]  simply  saying  that  tax- 
ation socializes  whatever  It  taxes  (and  I'm 
saying  you  should  tax  "A"  Instead  of  "B," 
"A  "  being  natural  resources  and  "B"  being 
human  Ijeings).  When  you  tax  the  Income  of 
workers,  you  are  socializing  the  human 
being.  When  you  tax  the  resources,  you  are 
socializing  resources  through  the  tax 
system. 

British  Columbia's  forest  tenure  policies 
also  confound  the  stsmdard  left-right  argu- 
ments over  free  enterprise.  In  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  privilege  to  buy  timber  Is  re- 
stricted to  a  few  buyers,  or  even  to  a  single 
buyer,  by  means  of  Tree  Farm  Licenses, 
quota  systems  and  Timber  Sale  Licences. 
Sustained  yield  policies  further  compromise 
the  free  market.  Restricting  yearly  harvests 
to  an  allowable  cut  In  a  particular  sustained 
yield  unit  means  that  there  Is  a  point  above 
which  the  supply  cannot  be  Increased  no 
matter  what  price  buyers  are  willing  to  pay. 
In  practice,  this  figure  is  not  quite  absolute 
since  higher  prices  will  make  some  of  the  In- 
accessible imd  low-quality  stands  worth  har- 
vesting while  encouraging  more  complete 
use  of  trees  previously  harvested.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  to  be  found  in  European 
forests  where  even  roots  and  branches  are 
converted  to  pulp  and  paper.  Yet  In  spite  of 
this  marginal  flexibility,  sustained  yield 
practice  Is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
major  ot>stacles  to  the  working  of  a  free 
market  economy  and  Is  especially  so  consid- 
ered by  economists  such  as  Gaffney:  The 
shorter  the  period  of  time  l)etween  planting 
a  tree  and  cutting  it.  the  more  labour  Is  used 
In  adding  value  to  the  final  products  and 
the  less  capital  .  .  .  and  the  less  land  Is  tied 
up  per  worker. 

Publicly  owned  forests  are  not  adminis- 
tered economically.  They  are  administered 
by  foresters  who  have  this  drilled  out  of 
them  In  forestry  school.  IWhen  you  looked 
closely]  you  discovered  that  a  degree  in  for- 
estry Is  a  licence  to  stop  thinking  and  that 
our  forests  iKJth  in  B.C.  and  the  U.S.  are  ad- 


ministered by  the  name  of  "even-flow  sus- 
tanlned  yield.  "  which  causes  them  to  hold 
timber  much  too  long  before  they  cut  It 
(and)  to  carry  an  excess  inventory  of  timber 
at  very  low  productivity,  and  causes  them  to 
develop  an  ideology  which  is  entirely  geared 
to  Justifying  and  supporting  this  way  of 
doing  things. 

All  these  departures  from  the  free-market 
economy  are  rationalized  on  the  same  basis 
as  sustained  yield  policy:  they  are  supposed 
to  enable  the  provincial  government  to 
direct  and  control  regional  economic  devel- 
opment and  stability.  However,  as  Mason 
Gaffney  points  out.  this  rationalization  is 
questionable: 

If  you  look  at  this  argument  about  em- 
ployment stability  and  look  at  the  rate  of 
turnover  that  occurs  In  the  labour  force 
anyway,  you'll  find  the  rale  of  turnover  Is 
extremely  high.  So  what  you  are  subsidizing 
In  a  meaningful  sense  Is  not  really  Jobs  In  a 
particular  place— especially  way  up  north, 
because  people  come  and  go  very  fast 
anyway— what  you  are  stabilizing  Is  the 
return  on  the  capital  that  people  have  in- 
vested there. 

In  a  system  of  competitive  bidding  for 
standing  timber,  the  timber's  economic  rent 
is  a  result  of  the  market  for  the  processed 
product,  the  money  market,  and  harvesting 
and  processing  costs.  However.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  competitive  bidding,  it  should  still 
be  possible  to  determine  the  economic  rent 
through  a  system  of  appraisal.  Given  an 
open  and  active  market  for  the  product,  one 
could  simply  work  backward  from  the  sell- 
ing price  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  uncut 
timber.  To  use  a  simple  example:  a  logger 
believes  he  can  sell  and  deliver  a  fire  log  to 
a  buyer  for  $50:  if  the  cost  of  cutting  down, 
hauling  out  and  delivering  that  log.  Includ- 
ing an  allowance  for  profit.  Is  $40.  the  eco- 
nomic rent  for  the  log  as  standing  timber 
would  t>e  $10  and  the  logger  should  pay  no 
more  and  no  less  than  that.  The  process 
could  be  complicated  a  bit  by  extending  the 
cost  calculation  through  the  manufacturing 
stage  and  working  backward  from  lumber  or 
pulp  prices.  In  that  instance,  the  costs  and 
profit  allowances  for  milling  or  chipping 
would  also  be  taken  Into  account:  but  theo- 
retically, the  figure  for  economic  rent  would 
he  the  same. 

In  British  Columbia,  this  apparently 
simple  process  has  become  an  elaborate, 
little  understood  and,  at  times,  highly  con- 
tentious system,  partly  because  there  Is 
almost  no  open  market  within  the  province 
for  either  finished  forest  products  or  stand- 
ing timber.  Most  of  British  Columbia's 
forest  products  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  where  they  must  sell  at  a  price  that 
Is  competitive  with  the  home  product  This 
means  that  to  arrive  at  an  economic  rent  for 
B.  C.  timber,  economists  would  have  to  work 
backward  from  prices  on  the  American 
market.  This,  in  turn,  would  imply  that  the 
value  of  B.  C.  timber  depends  on  the  value, 
or  economic  rent,  of  American  timber.  This 
conclusion  is  so  upsetting  to  B.  C.  econo- 
mists that  some  of  them  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge It. 

In  the  atuence  of  a  competitive  log  market 
In  British  Columbia,  economists  and  bureau- 
crats alike  have  abandoned  the  concept  of 
economic  rent  In  favour  of  a  system  called 
"stumpage,"  which  Is  simply  the  price  a 
logger  pays  for  access  to  the  trees.  Stump- 
age  dates  back  to  1884.  when  the  B.  C.  legis- 
lature passed  an  act  allowing  for  a  levy  of 
fifteen  cents  for  each  tree  felled  and  twenty 
cents  for  every  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
-scaled  at  the  mill.  Prior  to  this,  the  govern- 


ment obtained  Its  forest  revenues  from  the 
outright  sale  of  forest  land  or.  after  1880, 
from  the^sale  of  timber  lease  rentals.  In 
1888  the  levy  on  trees  was  replaced  with  a 
royalty  system  which  charged  fifty  cents  for 
every  thousand  board  feet  measure  of 
timber  cut  on  Crown  lands.  Receipts  in  the 
first  year  of  royalty  payments  totalled 
$13,286 

In  1914.  following  the  invasion  of  British 
Columbia  by  American  lumbermen  during 
the  first  decade  of  this  century,  the  Timber 
Royally  Act  was  passed  which  allowed  the 
government  to  adjust  royally  rates  in  rela- 
tion to  the  selling  price  of  lumber.  By  this 
time,  annual  revenues  were  aljout  $2.5  mil- 
lion from  royalties.  The  1912  Forest  Act  also 
included  provisions  for  selling  standing 
limber  by  public  competition.  Bids  were  in 
the  form  of  sealed  tenders  and  were  ex- 
pressed as  the  amount  the  buyer  was  willing 
to  pay  above  a  minimal,  or  'upset."  stump- 
age  rate.  The  upset  rate  was  determined  by 
subtracting  the  exploitation  costs  from  the 
selling  price,  with  allowances  for  profits, 
carrying  charges,  interest  and  risk.  The 
prices  and  costs  used  would  represent 
normal  "  conditions  and  were  calculated  for 
each  timber  stand  by  a  Forest  Service  ap- 
praiser who  based  his  calculations  on  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  experience. 

Stumpage  In  its  modem  form  developed 
after  World  War  II  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Rothery  System  of  appraisal  in  1948.  Cur- 
rently used  by  both  the  U.S.  and  B.C.  forest 
services,  though  to  somewhat  different 
ends,  the  great  virtue  of  the  Rothery 
System  was  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
method  of  calculating  operating  costs  and 
selling  prices  and  relating  them  to  each 
other.  During  the  1950s,  most  of  the  timber 
sold  in  British  Columbia  was  priced  by  a 
combined  appraisal  and  bidding  system.  The 
appraisal  was  used  to  establish  the  mini- 
mum, or  upset,  rate,  below  which  the  timber 
would  not  be  sold.  Competing  buyers  bid  on 
an  additional  amount,  or  bonus,  they  were 
willing  to  pay  above  that  upset  price.  The 
timber  boom  in  the  1950s  resulted  in  some 
very  high  bidding  on  timber  sales,  and  out 
of  fear  that  a  drop  in  the  market  would 
bankrupt  the  loggers  holding  these  high- 
priced  cutting  contracts,  the  government 
adopted  a  sliding  stumpage  scale  that  al- 
lowed for  adjustments  in  the  stumpage 
rales  according  to  changing  market  values. 

Many  in  the  industry  look  on  this  era  as 
the  golden  age  of  free  enterprise.  The  post- 
war building  boom  was  in  full  swing,  and  a 
large  number  of  independent  operators  were 
competing  for  limber.  Supposedly,  thle  effi- 
cient survived  and  the  provincial  treasury 
reaped  the  benefiU  in  the  form  of  high 
stumpage  rales.  Reality  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, however.  All  loggers  were  buying 
from  a  single  seller,  the  government,  and 
they  had  a  collective  Interest  In  keeping  the 
sturripage  rate  low.  Thus,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  they  worked  out  a  sort  of 
gentleman's  agreement,  not  bidding  up  the 
price  on  another's  application.  Whenever 
spirited  bidding  did  occur,  it  was  usually 
from  a  newcomer  trying  to  establish  him- 
self, with  existing  operators  driving  up  the 
stumpage  to  discourage  him.  Other  means 
were  available  to  shrink  the  government's 
perception  of  true  economic  rents:  prospec- 
tive bidders  at  auctions  might  be  offered  a 
cash  payment  to  refrain  from  bidding;  a 
larger  firm  could  offer  a  small  one  a  lucra- 
tive logging  contract  in  exchange  for  its 
withdrawal  from  bidding;  bankers  and  other 
lenders  could  influence  the  amount  of  com 
petition  by  granting  or  withholding  credit 


to  prospective  bidders.  Everyone  except  the 
government  had  a  vested  Interest  in  keeping 
stumpage  rates  down. 

In  recent  years,  the  lack  of  an  active 
limber  market  In  British  Columbia  has  fur- 
ther obscured  the  true  value  of  the  prov- 
ince's forest  resource.  Theoretically,  stump- 
age should  equal  economic  rent.  However, 
the  appraisal  system  for  determining  stump- 
age assumes  the  presence  of  a  market  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  number  of  its  essential 
figures.  Since  no  such  market  exists  in  the 
province,  stumpage  is  based  on  pretence. 
Consequently,  the  system  of  stumpage  has 
become  a  potentially  explosive  forest  policy 
Issue. 

The  basic  question  In  determining  the 
price  of  a  publicly  owned  resource  Is  wheth- 
er the  price  is  fair  to  both  the  buyer  and  the 
seller.  But  is  stumpage  fair?  The  forest  in- 
dustry looks  upon  stumpage  as  a  royalty  or 
even  as  a  tax.  Economists  and  many  others 
still  consider  stumpage  to  be  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic rent,  but  critics  of  the  appraisal 
system  declare  that  the  rent  is  too  low.  In- 
creasingly, public  policy  Is  tending  towards 
collecting  the  full  economic  rent,  defined  as 
everything  remaining  after  operating  costs, 
allowances  for  profit  and  certain  risks  are 
deducted  from  the  final  selling  price.  How- 
ever, this  formula  works  belter  in  words 
than  in  practice.  Despite  numerous  academ- 
ic studies  and  official  enquiries,  no  one  has 
ever  come  up  with  widely  accepted  figures 
for  any  of  the  variables  in  the  equations 
used  to  determine  stumpage.  The  result  Is 
that  comparisons  of  appraised  -stumpage 
rates  with  returns  derived  from  the  few  ex- 
isting open  limber  auctions  are  of  consider- 
able amusement  to  those  with  a  sardonic 
sense  of  humour. 

One  indication  of  the  way  the  appraisal 
system  undervalues  number  Is  the  black 
market  value  of  "quota.  "  The  quota  system 
arose  in  1948  with  the  passage  of  sustained 
yield  legislation,  according  to  which  the 
large  amounts  of  limber  allocated  In  Tree 
Farm  Licenses  were  priced  according  to  the 
appraisal  system.  In  the  Public  Sustained 
Yield  Units,  however,  timber  was  still  sold 
at  auction,  but  with  a  limit  on  the  amount 
that  could  be  cut  annually  in  each  unit.  To 
this,  by  administrative  flat,  was  added  a 
quota  system  which  parcelled  out  the 
annual  cut  In  each  PSYU  according  to  an 
operators"  historical  production  level  and 
performance  record.  Existing  quota  holders 
were  allowed  to  match  any  offer  on  timber 
they  had  requested,  with  the  losers  In  the 
quota  sale  forfeiting  a  bidding  deposit  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  stumpage. 

At  first,  quota  was  not  considered  a  sala- 
ble commodity,  for  the  transfer  of  timber 
cutting  rights  required  the  approval  of  the 
minister  of  forests.  Under  minister  Ray  WU- 
llston,  however,  the  sale  of  quota  became  a 
common,  though  unofficial  practice.  One 
justification  for  this  was  that  It  encouraged 
small.  Inefficient  operators  to  gel  out  of  the 
business  by  selling  their  timber  rights,  along 
with  their  wom-oul  equipment,  to  a  more 
efficient  operator.  The  value  they  received 
was  considered  a  reward  for  having  perse- 
vered and  having  helped  build  up  the  Indus 
try.  Although  the  fact  was  rarely  discussed 
openly,  by  the  mid  1970s  quota  sales  had 
become  the  most  common  means  of  acquir- 
ing additional  limber  rlghu  for  expansion. 
Since  then,  It  has  been  widely  recognized  In 
the  industry  that  the  real  profits  are  to  be 
made  when  a  company  sells  out. 

Since  the  unofficial  market  value  of  quota 
can  be  roughly  established  by  these  sales, 
critics  of  the  appraisal  system  have  argued 


that  quota  sales  provide  a  way  of  measuring 
the  amount  of  the  economic  rent  the  gov- 
ernment is  losing  on  the  sale  of  public 
timber.  The  value  of  the  limber  rights  sold 
can  be  determined  by  subtracting  the  value 
of  the  operating  equipment  and  other  assets 
from  the  selling  price  of  the  company  A 
survey  conducted  in  early  1981  concluded 
that  the  usual  price  paid  for  quota  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  over  the  previous  couple  of 
years  ranged  from  about  $25  per  m'  ($71  per 
cunil)  In  the  Interior  to  $30  per  m''  ($86  per 
cunll)  on  the  coast. 

According  to  the  critics,  the  money  a  com- 
pany receives  by  selling  its  future  rights  to 
cut  llml>er  is  an  unearned  revenue  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  public.  They  say 
that  it  is  the  timber,  not  the  rights,  that 
should  have  value  and  that.  If  the  timber 
had  been  properly  valued  in  the  first  place, 
the  future  cutting  rights  would  be  of  rela- 
tively Insignificant  value.  They  also  argue 
that  if  buyers  can  afford  to  pay  another 
company  for  those  rights,  then  they  could 
afford  to  pay  higher  stumpage  rates  instead. 
They  see  the  black  market  value  of  quota  as 
a  direct  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
appraisal  system  undervalues  timber. 

While  this  argument  has  some  merit.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  accept  loo  hastily  a 
dolIar-for-doUar  measurement  which  Implies 
a  four-  or  fivefold  shortfall  In  stumpage 
rates.  In  1980  the  average  stumpage  price  on 
all  species  logged  In  F>SYUs  throughout 
British  Columbia  was  $5.54  per  m'  ($16  per 
cunll).  At  the  same  time,  quota  was  valued 
from  $25  to  $30  per  m'  i$71  to  $86  per 
cunll).  Yet  apples  are  not  being  compared 
with  apples  here,  because  quota  confers  the 
right  to  cut  a  specified  amount  of  timber 
each  year  for  an  indefinite  period.  That 
time  element  itself  has  a  value.  Yet  again, 
even  If  the  government  were  realizing  a  full 
economic  rent  from  timber  sales,  as  long  as 
there  Is  an  upper  limit  on  the  volume  to  be 
cut  each  year,  quota  will  have  an  additional 
value.  However,  as  the  rules  work  now.  the 
only  revenue  the  government  realizes  from 
quota  values  is  a  light  tax  on  the  capital 
gains  when  a  company  sells  its  quota. 

In  1980  the  B.C.  Ministry  of  Forests  issued 
a  discussion  paper  on  appraisals  which 
staled  that  the  prlnlcpal  objective  of  timber 
pricing  Is  "to  enhance  the  management  and 
use  of  the  forest  resource  for  the  maximum 
long  term  socio-economic  benefits  of  the 
province."  Secondary  objectives  were  that 
the  appraisal  system  be  adaptable  to  rises 
and  falls  in  forest  product  markets:  that  it 
be  able  to  collect  the  full  value  of  the  re- 
sources being  harvested:  that  it  allows  for 
an  equitable  charge  upon  timber  coming 
from  widely  divergent  logging  conditions 
and  changing  economic  factors:  that  it  en- 
courage an  intematlonally  competitive 
Umber  processing  industry:  that  it  be  appli- 
cable to  a  wide  variety  of  changing  manage- 
ment objectives,  and  that  it  be  as  simple  a 
system  as  possible. 

The  Rothery  appraisal  system  used  in 
British  Columbia  calculates  stumpage  as 
the  value  remaining  after  operating  costs 
and  a  profit  and  risk  allowance  are  subtract- 
ed from  the  selling  price.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  determining  realistic  values  for  each  of 
these  factors  for  a  particular  stand  of 
timber.  The  general  approach  of  the  Forest 
Ser\'ice  is  to  appraise  to  the  value  of  the  end 
product  at  the  first  point  in  the  production 
process  where  (a)  the  quality  of  the  Umber 
can  be  taken  into  account,  (b)  a  free  market 
price  can  be  determined  and  (c)  the  produc- 
tion costs  of  the  end  product  can  be  isolated 
from  other  costs.  To  this  end.  the  province 
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Is  divided  Into  two  zones,  the  coast,  where 
the  end  product  Is  logs,  and  the  Interior, 
where  lumber  and  pulp  chips  are  produced. 
The  explanation  for  this  is  that  on  the 
coast,  where  logs  can  move  easily  and 
cheaply  by  water,  there  is— in  theory— a  log 
market,  known  as  the  Vancouver  Log 
Market.  In  the  Interior  there  is  no  log 
market  because  of  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
porting logs,  so  the  point  of  appraisal  has 
been  moved  along  the  production  process  to 
the  point  where  a  market  theoretically  does 
exist— the  production  of  lumber  and  chips. 
Because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in 
the  percentage  of  lumber  or  chips  that  can 
be  recovered  from  logs  of  different  species, 
size  and  grade,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
lumber  recovery  factors  to  Interior  timber 
stands. 

On  the  coast,  the  problem  is  that  the  Van- 
couver Log  Market  is  more  myth  than  reali- 
ty. Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  when  there 
was  a  significant  number  of  independent 
loggers  and  mill  owners,  a  large  volume  of 
logs  was  brought  and  sold  on  the  open 
market.  The  subsequent  concentration  of 
the  industry  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large.  In- 
tegrated companies  means  that  most  of  the 
log  transactions  on  the  coast  now  consist  of 
trades  between  the  big  companies. 

Log  market  data  are  collected  by  the 
Council  of  Forest  Industries  (COFI),  which 
accounts  for  about  95  percent  of  the  timber 
harvested  in  the  province.  And  while  it  has 
never  been  seriously  suggested  that  COFI 
alters  the  figures  It  receives  from  its  mem- 
bers, It  Is  widely  believed  that  the  dollar 
values  assigned  by  the  companies  to  the 
trading  transactions— particularly  transac- 
tions Involving  higher  grades  of  logs— do  not 
reflect  the  true  value  of  the  logs.  This  suspi- 
cion appears  to  be  l>ome  out  by  comparing 
prices  paid  by  some  of  the  smaller  Independ- 
ent mills  in  the  southern  coastal  area  with 
the  published  Vancouver  Log  Market  prices. 
Obviously,  It  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
companies  to  keep  these  dollar  values  as  low 
as  possible  and  the  Forest  Service  has  no 
way  of  checking  the  individual  transactions. 
If  Company  A  trades  a  boom  of  medium- 
grade  cedar  saw  logs  with  Company  B  for  a 
boom  of  medium-grade  fir  saw  logs  and  re- 
ports the  transaction  as  such,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  Company  A  from  sorting  out 
the  best  of  the  fir  and  using  it  to  make  ply- 
wood, which  would  give  it  a  much  larger 
return  in  processing.  Or.  because  the 
market  is  largely  a  trading  operation,  if  a 
mill  owner  is  willing  to  pay  $60  per  m'  ($171 
per  cunit)  for  a  certain  grade  of  saw  log.  but 
has  no  logs  to  offer  in  exchange  for  them, 
he  will  l>e  unable  to  obtain  the  logs  he  needs 
even  though  their  trading  value  might  be 
listed  as  low  as  $40  per  m'  ($115  per  cunit) 
in  transactions  conducted  by  the  larger  com- 
panies. 

One  of  the  chief  weaknesses  of  the  coastal 
system  is  that  logs  are  no  longer  a  repre- 
sentative end  product  and  the  market  for 
them  is  now  very  restricted.  Th's  was  one 
Justification  for  creating  the  Small  Business 
Program— the  government's  desire  to  re-es- 
tablish an  independent  and  competitive  log- 
ging sector  which  would  inject  new  life  into 
the  Vancouver  Log  Market.  Another  ap- 
proach, long  seriously  considered,  might  be 
to  put  the  coastal  appraisal  system  on  the 
same  end-product  basis  as  the  Interior's— 
lumber  and  chips.  While  this  makes  some 
sense— because  it  would  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  companies  trading  "cheap  "  logs  and 
Increasing  their  revenues  in  the  stumpage- 
(ree  conversion  process— it  would  be  a  much 
more  complex  system,  containing  its  own 
weaknesses. 


The  initial  difficulty  with  the  Interior 
system  lies  in  establishing  recovery  factors. 
In  making  its  calculations,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice does  not  measure  a  stand  of  timt>er 
before  It  is  harvested  and  then  tally  the 
volume  of  luml)er  and  chips  produced  from 
that  stand.  Instead,  it  bases  its  calculations 
on  what  it  thinks  the  "average  efficient  op- 
erator" will  t)e  able  to  recover  from  the  vari- 
ous sizes,  grades  and  species  of  logs.  Two 
problems  are  involved  here.  The  average  ef- 
ficient operator  is  a  figment  of  the  Forest 
Service  imagination.  He  is  not  the  statistical 
average  of  all  operators,  but  Is  an  operator 
"using  methods,  men  and  equipment  that 
are  efficient  for  the  task  to  l>e  done  in  the 
light  of  the  prevailing  state  of  technology 
development." 

There  are  a  lot  of  Jokes,  few  of  them 
printable,  about  the  average  efficent  opera- 
tor. Since  very  few  members  of  the  Forest 
Service  have  had  any  direct  experience  log- 
ging or  milling,  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion Is  Industry  itself,  and  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  government  has  had  access  to  com- 
pany books.  And  because  it  is  in  the  l>est  in- 
terests of  the  companies  for  the  Forest 
Service  estimation  of  the  average  efficient 
operator's  productive  abilities  to  be  as  low 
as  possible,  the  method  tends  to  create  some 
bizarre  circumstances.  An  operator  who 
knows  his  performance  is  being  evaluated 
for  the  purro^e  of  establishing  production 
standards  is  naturally  going  to  become 
rather  lethargic.  Any  suggestion  by  Forest 
Service  personnel  that  operators  are  work- 
ing below  average  efficiency  is  apt  to 
produce  a  flood  of  caustic  remarks  regard- 
ing efficiency  of  the  Forest  Service— consid- 
ered by  many  of  Its  own  members  to  be  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare. 

The  main  problem,  however,  lies  with  the 
enormous  technical  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing recovery  factors  and  then  applying 
those  factors  to  an  actual  stand  of  timber 
and  the  conversion  process  it  passes 
through  to  create  lumber  and  chips.  The 
conversion  factors  themselves  have  been  de- 
rived from  almost  100.000  trees  felled  and 
measured.  When  an  actual  stand  Is  t>eing 
considered,  a  small  percentage  of  it  Is  sam- 
pled and  the  results  applied  to  the  whole 
stand.  Without  actually  cutting  the  tree, 
the  cruiser  Is  expected  to  calculate  the  gross 
volume  of  the  tree)  excluding  the  stump 
and  unusable  top),  the  volume  of  decay,  the 
volume  of  recoverable  soundwood  to  within 
2.5  cm  (1  inch)  of  decayed  wood  In  the  tree, 
the  volume  of  unrecoverable  soundwood 
that  will  be  left  on  the  logging  site  in  logs 
that  are  more  than  50  per  cent  defective, 
and  the  volume  of  soundwood  that  will  be 
broken  during  falling  and  yarding  and.  as  a 
result,  left  in  the  woods— all  this  within  a  15 
per  cent  margin  of  error. 

The  next  stop  is  to  calculate  the  volume 
of  lumber  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
soundwood  available  In  the  stand.  The  fac- 
tors used  In  this  stage  make  allowance  for  a 
host  of  items  including  the  amount  of  wood 
turned  Into  sawdust  during  sawing,  edging 
and  planing,  the  volume  lost  In  kiln  drying, 
irregular  log  shapes  and  so  on. 

The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  come  up 
with  figures  for  the  lumber  and  chip  vol- 
umes on  which  stumpage  will  be  charged.  If 
the  operator  feels,  over  lime,  that  he  Is  ob- 
taining less  volume  than  the  Forest  Service 
is  billing  him  for.  he  will  complain  about 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  calculations.  If  he  gets 
more,  he  might  still  complain  for  appear- 
ance' sake,  but  he  is  unlikely  to  volunteer 
the  information  that  the  estimates  are  low. 

The  problem  is  that  the  measurements 
taken,  and  the  decay  and  recovery  estimates 


made  during  the  cruise,  must  all  be  accurate 
if  the  appraisal  is  to  be  at  all  valid.  Many  of 
the  participants— Including  several  members 
of  the  Forest  Service  — feel  there  is  consider 
able  error  throughout  the  process  For  Just 
one  example,  consider  the  world  of  the 
timber  cruiser,  which  is  not  the  world  of  ex- 
ecutives, bureaucrats,  economists  or  beer 
commercials.  It  is  near  the  end  of  the  day;  It 
has  l)een  cold,  with  rain  and  snow.  The 
truck  is  parked  a  kilometer  away,  and  the 
timt>er  cruiser  Is  wet  to  his  skin  and  chilled 
to  the  marrow.  Yet  he  is  still  measuring  the 
timber  stand,  trying  to  be  accurate  with  15 
per  cent,  though  he  feels  scarcely  15  per 
cent  alive.  He  will  make  errors. 

Even  if  he  does  not  err.  the  standard 
methods  of  processing  his  findings  are  likely 
to  l>e  quite  inadequate.  Once  the  volume  cal- 
culvtlons  for  a  stand  have  been  obtained 
and  processed,  they  are  matched  with 
lumber  and  chip  prices  provided  each 
month  by  the  mills.  These  prices  are  calcu- 
lated at  the  point  when  the  products  are 
loaded  on  railcars  for  shipment  and  are 
averaged  over  whichever  of  four  Interior 
pricing  zones  the  timber  comes  from. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  many  ar- 
guments concerning  the  technical  aspects  of 
this  stage  of  the  appraisal  process.  But 
probably  more  Important  is  the  determina- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  real  selling  price. 
Most  Interior  lumt)er  Is  sold  In  eastern 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Much  of  It  is 
logged,  milled  and  sold  by  integrated  compa- 
nies. Many  of  them  own  or  work  through 
marketing  companies  which  occasionally 
extend  to  the  retail  level. 

It  Is  one  matter  for  Joe  LIttleman's  Saw- 
mill of  Prince  George.  B.C..  to  sell  a  carload 
of  two-by-fours  to  the  Neighborhood  Lum- 
beryard In  Wichita.  Kansas,  for  $150  a  thou- 
sand board  feet  and  to  report  this  sale  to 
the  Forest  Service.  But  Is  Is  quite  a  different 
matter  for  International  Consolidated  En- 
terprises, of  the  same  city,  to  sell  four  car- 
loads of  similar  quality  two-by-fours  to  Its 
subsidiary  marketing  company.  Internation- 
al Consolidated  Lumber  Brokers,  also  of 
Wichita,  for  $100  a  thousand  board  feet— 
and  report  that  sale  to  the  Forest  Service.  If 
those  were  the  only  sales  in  the  zone  for 
that  month,  the  average  selling  price  to  be 
used  for  stumpage  calculations  would  be 
$110  per  thousand  board  feet. 

The  average  efficient  operator"  concept 
mentioned  earlier  is  used  to  determine  oper- 
ating costs.  These  costs  include  logging  ex- 
penses on  the  coast  and  logging  plus  milling 
costs  In  the  Interior.  Because  operating 
costs  normally  exceed  stumpage  rates  many 
times  over,  a  small  percentage  of  error  In 
cost  calculations  results  in  a  large  percent- 
age of  error  In  stumpage. 

In  calculating  logging  costs,  the  apprais- 
er's task  Is  to  estimate  what  the  costs  will  be 
to  the  average  efficient  operator  to  log  a 
particular  cutting  block.  Again,  it  is  not  an 
average  cost  calculation  but  the  appraiser's 
estimate  of  what  an  average  logger,  using 
the  most  efficient  and  suitable  logging  tech- 
nique, will  spend  getting  out  the  timber.  If 
the  operator  can  do  It  at  a  lower  cost,  so 
much  the  l>elter  for  him;  If  not.  he  is  the 
loser. 

The  Forest  Service  obtains  its  cost  Infor- 
mation from  a  number  of  sources:  contrac- 
tual labour  rates;  time-motion  study  data: 
Information  supplied  by  logging  companies, 
and  the  prices  charged  by  logging  contrac- 
tors working  for  other  timber  companies. 
These  contractor  prices  are  considered  the 
most  reliable  guide:  contractors  are  recog- 
nized as  the  most  efficient  loggers,  there  are 


few  circumstances  under  which  it  is  t)enefi- 
cial  to  the  company  holding  the  timber 
rights  to  pay  inflated  contract  costs,  and 
contract  costs  reflect  capital  as  well  as  oper- 
ating expenses. 

As  with  other  facets  of  the  appraisal  proc- 
ess, cost  determination  is  subject  to  a  lot  of 
criticism  and  is  a  matter  of  ongoing  negotia- 
tion and  conflict  between  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment. Industry  usually  considers  the 
Forest  Service  estimation  of  the  mythical 
operator's  ability  to  be  too  high.  But  critics, 
including  market  loggers  who  bid  for  their 
limber,  look  on  the  average  efficient  opera- 
tor as  an  unproductive  dolt  who  would  soon 
starve  in  a  free  and  open  limber  market. 

The  allowances  for  production  costs 
create  a  curious  situation  in  an  industry 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  must  compete 
in  the  international  forest  product  market. 
It  is  in  the  timber  companies'  best  Interests 
to  see  these  allowances  established  at  the 
highest  possible  level  The  more  evidence 
they  CEm  provide  to  support  higher  costs, 
the  lower  their  stumpage  will  be.  To  some 
degree  there  Is  a  disincentive  to  be  efficient. 
Why  bother  to  keep  cosU  down  if  efficiency 
would  lead  to  lower  cost  allowances  during 
the  appraisal  process,  and  thus  higher 
stumpage?  Yet  to  boost  profits  and  compete 
on  the  selling  market,  efficient  operations 
are  a  decided  advantage.  The  trick  can  be 
turned  by  keeping  costs  as  low  as  possible 
while  attempting  to  hide  these  real  costs 
from  the  Forest  Service. 

At  this  point  In  our  study,  we  enter  the 
strange  world  of  the  resource  accountants. 
These  great  but  unrecognized  geniuses  have 
created  an  environment  as  arcane,  as  ob- 
scure as  laws  and  regulations  will  allow- 
and  lax  laws  and  resource  regulations  allow 
plenty  of  obscurity.  The  result  is  a  surreal 
landscape  t)eslrewn  with  sinking  funds,  de- 
ferred charges,  accelerated  depreciation,  de- 
pletion allowances,  reserves.  offseU  and 
other  figments  of  the  double-entry  Imagina- 
tion-all to  paint  a  picture  of  desperately 
high  costs  and  desperately  low  profits,  re- 
sulting in  compassionately  low  stumpage 
rates.  These  resource  accountants  are  art- 
ists who  make  Dall  seem  a  dilettante,  for 
they  paint  on  a  canvas  as  large  as  the  entire 
forest  area  of  British  Columbia.  To  the 
extent  that  ihey  succeed  in  their  endea- 
vours and  gain  lower  stumpage  rates,  to 
that  same  extent  all  B.C.  taxpayers  become 
unwitting  patrons  of  their  art.  So  surreal 
and  obscure  is  the  result  that  today  no  one 
knows  what  it  really  costs  to  cut  a  tree  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  price  of  labour  is  yet  another  contro- 
versial component  of  logging  and  milling 
costs.  Many  critics  argue  that  the  timber 
companies  have  no  incentive  to  take  a  tough 
stance  when  negotiating  contracts  with  the 
forest  industry  unions  because  increased 
labour  cosU  will  automatically  be  passed 
through  the  appraisal  process,  probably 
with  a  healthy  markup,  and  end  up  as  re- 
duced stumpage  revenue  to  the  public,  thus 
costing  the  companies  nothing.  In  effect, 
the  argument  goes,  the  public  U  subsidizing 
wages  in  the  forest  industry.  Union  and 
management  spokesmen  vigorously  deny 
this  argument.  But  in  other  contexts,  the 
industry  is  quick  to  attribute  British  Colum- 
bia's relatively  low  stumpage  rates  in  large 
part  to  the  high  costs  of  labour. 

The  lack  of  incentive  to  keep  costs  down  is 
further  reflected  in  the  final  stage  of  the 
appraisal  process,  the  application  of  profit 
and  risk  allowances.  The  object  of  these  al 
lowances  is  to  encourage  the  maintenance 
and  growth  of  the  provincial  forest  industry 


by  insuring  a  sufficient  return  on  invest- 
ment to  attract  capital.  There  are  several 
components;  the  profit  margin  is  set  at  10 
percent  on  the  coast  and  12  percent  in  the 
Interior,  and  there  are  many  risk  categories 
that  operate  on  a  sliding  scale,  depending  on 
economic  circumstances  at  a  given  time  and 
the  financial  hoards  involved  in  harvesting 
and  milling  ilmt>er  from  particular  stands. 
Although  In  theory  a  risk  allowance  could 
be  as  high  as  18  percent,  it  is  normally 
much  lower. 

An  anomaly  of  the  profit  and  risk  factor  is 
that  while  its  objectives  are  tied  up  with  en- 
suring investment,  it  does  not  relate  to  the 
Investment  involved  in  a  particular  oper- 
ation. Instead,  it  is  expressed  as  a  percent- 
age of  operating  costs  and  appraised  stump- 
age. The  implications  of  assessing  profit  and 
risk  against  operating  costs  and  stumpage 
were  not  lost  upon  competitive  limber 
buyers  when  the  appraisal  system  was  first 
Introduced  to  calculate  stumpage  rates  for 
Three  Farm  Licenses  In  the  late  1940s.  One 
of  the  central  arguments  against  noncom- 
petitive limber  sales  was  that  such  a  system 
would  put  the  forest  Industry  on  a  cost-plus 
operating  basis.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  true,  it 
makes  profits  a  function  of  operating 
cosU-the  higher  the  cost,  the  higher  the 
profits. 

In  reality,  the  profit  and  risk  allowance 
ends  up  as  a  percentage  of  selling  price.  Al- 
though this  Is  now  common  practice  in  most 
industries,  economlsu  insist  that  profit 
should  properly  be  considered  in  terms  of 
the  Investment  involved  In  making  that 
profit.  Yet  in  the  forest  Industry,  "ultimate- 
ly, profit  and  risk  allowances  hinge  on  the 
selling  prices  of  end  products,  and  therein 
lies  the  basic  weakness  of  the  method,  for 
there  is  no  consistent  relationship  between 
sales  values  of  end  products  and  the  invest- 
ment underlying  production."  But  while  the 
deficiencies  in  the  present  system  are  widely 
recognized,  and  several  alternative  methods 
have  been  proposed  over  the  years,  the 
system  Is  retained  because  of  Its  "simplici- 
ty." 

Once  profit  and  risk  allowances  and  oper- 
ating costs  have  been  deducted  from  the 
selling  price,  what  remair^  is  the  appraised 
stumpage.  This  Is  the  basic  rate  applied 
against  noncompetitive  limber  sales  and  is 
the  upset  price,  above  which  buyers  bid  in 
competitive  sales.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
final  stumpage  rate.  There  is  a  minimum 
upset  rate— 3  percent  of  lumber  and  chip 
prices  In  the  Interior  and  either  6  or  8  per 
cent  of  log  prices  on  the  coast,  depending  on 
the  area  in  which  the  logging  occurs.  The 
rationale  for  this  stipulation  Is  to  establish 
a  stumpage  price  below  which  the  govern- 
ment will  not  sell  timber.  Above  that  price, 
the  goverrunent  and  the  operator  share  the 
proceeds. 

Revisions  in  a  number  of  appraisal  factors 
are  made  periodically.  Allowances  for  log- 
ging costs  are  revised  annually  and  milling 
costs  monthly.  Stumpage  rates  are  also  ad- 
Justed  monthly  in  response  to  changes  In 
selling  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
three-month  averages.  In  addition,  a  compa- 
ny with  a  considerable  portion  of  Its  timt>er 
supply  in  Old  Tenures  which  carry  a  very 
low  stumpage  rale  (such  as  MacMlllan  Bloe- 
del.  with  about  half  its  timber  supply  so  ar- 
ranged) can  simply  switch  to  cutting  on 
these  Old  Tenure  lancls  when  normal 
stumpage  rates  are  high.  Later,  it  can  cut  on 
its  regular  TFLS  in  more  depressed  limes, 
when  normal  stumpage  rates  are  lower. 

Further.  Section  88  of  the  Forest  Act 
allows  operators  to  receive  a  credit  against 


stumpage  for  certain  tasks  performed  on 
public  lands  which  are  commonly  accepted 
as  being  the  responsibility  of  the  landowner, 
that  is.  the  Crown.  These  Include  the  con- 
struction of  logging  access  roads  and  refor- 
estion  or  other  sllvicultural  treatments. 
These  expenditures  must  be  approved  in  ad- 
vance if  credit  is  to  be  received  and  are  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  actual  costs.  In 
effect,  the  licence  holder  Is  undertaking  this 
work  on  a  cost-plus  basis  as  a  contractor  to 
the  government,  on  lands  over  which  he  has 
tenure. 

At  this  point,  a  quiet  word  of  reminder:  all 
the  foregoing,  the  labour  factors,  the  oper- 
ating costs,  the  risk  write-offs,  the  profit  al- 
lowances, the  average  efficient  operators, 
the  inflated  and  deflated  selling  prices  and 
the  rest;  all  the  argument,  conniving,  fid- 
dling, analyzing,  conferring,  manipulating: 
all  that  effort  Is  expended  for  Just  one 
reason— because  there  Is  no  open  competi- 
tive bidding  for  standing  Crown  timber  In 
British  Columbia. 

This  description  of  the  limber  pricing 
system  used  in  British  Columbia  is  necessar 
ily  sketchy.  Moreover,  the  system  is  subject 
to  constant  change.  Pearses  1974  task  force 
report  on  Crown  timber  disposals  filled 
almost  two  hundred  pages  and.  according  to 
many,  still  failed  to  explain  how  the  system 
works.  In  addition,  the  technical  details  of 
the  procedure  are  constantly  being  altered 
in  day-to-day  negotiations  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  timber  companies. 

The  Important  question,  however,  is  the 
end  result— the  revenue  collected  from  the 
sale  of  publicly  owned  resources.  When  the 
figures  are  tallied  up  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  pricing 
system  are  usually  the  subject  of  a  hot, 
though  not  necessarily  Informed,  debate. 
Part  of  the  problem  during  this  phase  of 
the  debate  Is  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
a  typical  year  in  the  forest  industry.  Market 
demand  and  prices  for  forest  products  fluc- 
tuate dramatically,  as  do  stumpage  rates, 
making  comparison  difficult  and  risky. 

During  1979.  the  B.C.  forest  Industry  pro- 
duced a  record  harvest,  logging  76.000,000 
m'  (26.8  billion  cubic  feet)  of  timber.  The 
value  of  this  tlml>er.  Ijefore  processing,  was 
estimated  at  $3.2  billion— or  almost  $42  per 
m'  ($120  per  cunit).  Stumpage  payments  on 
this  timber  were  $9.75  per  m=  ($28  per 
cunit)  on  Tree  Farm  Licences  and  $7.57  per 
m'  ($22  per  cunit)  on  Timber  Sale  Hanest- 
ing  Licences  and  Timber  Sales.  Almost  $417 
million  was  collected  In  stumpage  that  year, 
along  with  an  additional  $43  million  for 
rentals,  royalties,  fees  and  other  charges  on 
industry.  (See  appendices  for  1980  dau.) 

The  matter  at  Issue  is  whether  this  stump- 
age revenue  collected  by  the  government 
constitutes  the  full  economic  rent.  The 
ar^swer  to  this  question  requires,  among 
other  things,  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
market  value  of  timl)er.  Because  there  Is  no 
reliable  timber  market  in  British  Columbia, 
comparisons  are  often  made  with  prices  and 
stumpage  rates  obtained  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  where  most  public  timber  is  sold  at 
public  auctions.  While  great  caution  must 
be  used,  such  comparisons  are  useful  lo- 
calise both  areas  sell  in  the  same  interna- 
tional markets  and  because  the  forests  and 
terrain  are  similar,  as  are  logging  tech- 
niques. 

A  study  published  In  1980  by  David  Haley, 
a  forestry  economist  from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  has  brought  out  some 
rather  startling  results.  According  to 
Haley's  calculations,  average  stumpage  for 
public  limber  in  Washington  and  Oregon  in 
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1978  was  $39.11  per  m'  ($112  per  cunit)  or 
more  than  eight  and  a  half  times  British 
Columbia's  stumpage  of  $4.58  per  m^  ($13 
per  cunIt). 

Between  1963  and  1978.  stumpage  reve- 
nues in  Washington  and  Oregon  have  risen 
at  a  real  rale  of  11  percent  a  year— over  478 
percent— after  discounting  inflation.  Over 
the  same  period,  they  did  not  rise  at  all  in 
British  Columbia.  Indeed.  In  the  vital  Van- 
couver District,  they  fell  by  2  percent  in  real 
terms,  despite  the  fact  that  while  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  the  allowable  cut  in- 
creased by  only  13  percent  during  that  time. 
In  British  Columbia  it  rose  by  over  336  per- 
cent. 

Haley  further  calculated  that  In  1977  log 
prices  In  Washington,  where  timber  sold  on 
a  competitive  basis,  were  more  than  double 
the  prices  in  comparable  situations  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia— $59.03  per  m'  ($169  per 
cunit)  for  Douglas-fir.  compared  to  a  B.C. 
price  of  $28.82  per  m'  ($82  per  cunit)  for 
Douglas-fir  logged  in  the  Quadra  PSYU.  Al- 
though logging  costs  and  profit  allowances 
were  slightly  lower  in  British  Columbia,  the 
Washington  risk  allowances  were  substan- 
tially higher.  Using  the  prevailing  selling 
price  and  operating  costs,  the  B.C.  Forest 
Service  appraisal  system  indicated  a  stump- 
age rate  of  $0.17  per  m  '  ($1  per  cunit).  with 
the  upset,  or  minimal,  rate  being  $2.72  per 
m  '  ($8  per  cunit).  In  the  comparable  Wash- 
ington situation,  the  Indicated  stumpage 
rate  was  $18.96  per  m  ■•  ($54  per  cunit)  and 
the  average  stumpage  price  under  competi- 
tive bidding  of  Douglas-fir  that  year  In  the 
National  Forest  under  examination  was 
$59.22  per  m  '  ($169  per  cunit). 

The  obvious  question  arises:  why  does  the 
same  species  of  tree,  logged  under  roughly 
comparable  circumstances  at  approximately 
equivalent  costs  sind  sold  on  the  same  mar- 
kets, produce  almost  twenty-two  times  the 
revenue  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  than  for 
Its  counterpart  in  British  Columbia?  If 
these  comparative  figures  are  applied  to  the 
1979  B.C.  harvest  of  76.000.000  m  '  (26.8  bil- 
lion cubic  feet),  the  magnitude  of  the  Issue 
Is  staggering  and  suggests  that  B.C.  public 
coffers  are  being  shortchanged  by  several 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

Naturally,  the  forest  industry  has  a  whole 
raft  of  explanations.  One  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate Involves  the  higher  quality  timber 
found  In  Washington  and  Oregon.  Haley 
made  an  allowance  for  such  differences  in 
his  study,  which  Increased  the  B.C.  ap- 
praised stumpage  price  from  $0.17  per  m' 
($1  per  cunit)  to  $7.13  per  m  '  ($20  per 
cunit).  still  only  38  percent  of  the  appraised 
price  In  Washington. 

A  further  argument  accounts  for  an  un- 
measurable  part  of  the  difference  between 
the  appraised  price  usually  charged  on 
timber  in  British  Columbia  and  the  bid 
price  in  the  United  States.  During  periods  of 
rising  demand  for  tlml)er— as  in  1977  — 
buyers  at  open  timber  auctions  are  willing 
to  pay  more  than  the  actual  value  of  timber 
because  they  are  speculating  that  prices  will 
rise  even  farther  by  the  time  the  trees  are 
logged.  Evidence  of  this  argument  was  to  be 
found  during  1981  and  1982.  when  U.S.  log 
gers  were  clamouring  for  relief  from  high 
stumpage  rates  during  a  period  of  depressed 
markets.  But  It  is  impossible  to  compute 
what  portion  of  the  $59.22  bid  for  Douglas- 
fir  in  Washington  during  1977  could  be 
called  speculative.  One  indication  is  that 
even  during  the  worst  of  the  1982  recession, 
stumpage  rates  in  the  U.S.  did  not  substan- 
tially decline. 

It  is  during  a  period  of  depressed  markets 
that   the   issue   of   comparative   stumpage 


rates  becomes  particularly  contentious.  Tra 
ditlonally.  in  such  a  situation.  U.S.  Pacific 
Northwest  loggers  complain  bitterly  about 
the  low-stumpage  B.C.  lumber  flowing 
south  across  the  border  to  compete  against 
their  high-stumpage  timber.  They  argue 
that  in  effect  B.C.  forest  products  are  being 
subsidized,  and  they  usually  end  up  calling 
for  trade  restrictions.  It  was  for  good  rea- 
sons that  in  1982  the  U.S.  government  trade 
agency  ruled  in  Portland  that  these  low 
stumpage  rales  amount  to  a  sut>sidy  of  Ca- 
nadian lumber  and  that  Canadian  lumber 
therefore  deserves  a  tariff  when  entering 
the  United  States.  This  would  have  the  U.S. 
government,  rather  than  the  B.C.  govern- 
ment, collecting  the  economic  rent  on  B.C. 
timber.  (Following  the  Portland  ruling,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  lumbermen  called  for  a 
60  per  cent  tariff  on  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  entering  the  United  Stales,  but  their 
application  to  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  tuned  down  In  1983— much  to  the 
relief  of  the  Canadian  forest  Industry.)  At 
such  times,  the  B.C.  Industry,  speaking 
through  the  Council  of  Forest  Industries 
(COFI),  goes  to  great  lengths  to  refute  the 
arguments  that  B.C.  lumt>er  Is  sut)sldlzed. 

The  COFI  report  on  this  Issue,  published 
in  1981.  Is  an  Intriguing  document.  For  the 
most  part  it  merely  explains  differences  in 
the  appraisal  system  used  in  the  two  Juris- 
dictions. It  chief  documented  argument 
rests  on  the  higher  labour  costs  found  In 
the  B.C.  industry.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
COFI  position  appears  to  be  that  the  entire 
situation  can  be  traced  back  to  the  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  the  B.C.  forest  unions. 
The  report  concludes  by  staling  that  'US. 
stumpage  rates  clearly  could  not  be  applied 
In  B.C.  as  the  stumpage  alone  could  exceed 
the  end  product  value.  Obviously  the  nu- 
merous differences  t>etween  these  two  areas 
preclude  direct  comparison.  The  effects  of 
these  differences  unfortunately  cannot  be 
quantified." 

With  so  many  variables  at  work,  no  one 
with  any  detailed  knowledge  of  timber  pric- 
ing would  try  to  put  a  precise  dollar  figure 
on  revenues  lost  to  the  public.  However,  if 
Haley's  figures  are  crudely  applied,  it  ap- 
pears that  somewhere  between  zero  and 
$4.25  billion  a  year  in  economic  rent  is  not 
being  collected  by  the  B.C.  government. 
Where,  then,  does  this  money  go?  What 
happens  to  the  revenues,  generated  by  sales 
on  the  International  timt»er  markets,  but 
which  in  British  Columbia  do  not  end  up  as 
stumpage  payments?  If  U.S.  loggers  are 
paying  ten  times  the  stumpage  that  B.C. 
loggers  are  paying,  what  happens  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  British  Columbia? 

The  COFI  report  argues  that  If  stumpage 
rales  In  British  Columbia  were  lower  than 
they  should  be.  the  difference  would  be  re- 
flected in  excessive  profits— which.  COFI 
slates,  is  not  the  case.  However,  there  are 
many  ways  of  disposing  of  money  within  a 
large  timber  corporation  besides  listing  it  as 
profit  on  the  annual  financial  statement. 
One  way.  mentioned  earlier.  Is  to  siphon  it 
out  of  the  province  or  the  country  via  a 
marketing  subsidiary.  This,  in  fact,  has  t>een 
alleged  in  cases  such  as  FABCO  exporting 
wood  chips  at  below  market  prices  to  its 
company  in  Japan  and  B.C.  Forest  Products' 
MacKenzie  mill  selling  Its  products  at  below 
market  value  to  its  Japanese  company.  In 
the  years  before  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
B.C.  government.  Columbia  Cellulose  con- 
sistently sold  its  products  to  its  U.S.  parent 
at  below  market  value. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  significant  area 
worth  investigating  is  the  amount  of  money 


companies  spend  on  expansion.  Part  of  this 
involves  Investment  in  logging  equipment 
and  processing  mills.  But  over  the  past 
decade  or  two.  the  largest  amount  of  expan- 
sion dollars  has  probably  been  spent  on  the 
acquisition  of  additional  limber  rights. 
These  might  cost  as  little  as  the  $25  to  $30 
per  m'  ($71  to  $86  per  cunit)  for  quota  in  a 
PSYH.  referred  to  earlier  In  this  chapter.  Or, 
as  one  analyst  calculated,  the  price  might  go 
as  high  as  $140  per  m'  ($400  per  cunit)  in 
the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  Rayonler 
Tree  Farm  Licenses  by  Western  Forest 
Products,  or  $310  per  m'  ($886  per  cunit)  for 
the  B.C.  Forest  Products  purchase  of  tim- 
berland  from  Scott  Paper  and  Crown  Zeller- 
bach.  When  It  is  recognized  that  over  the 
past  couple  of  decades  something  like  85  per 
cent  of  the  province's  cutting  rights  has 
been  acquired  by  a  handful  of  large  compa- 
nies, and  that  most  of  the  money  received 
by  the  vendors  of  these  cutting  rights  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  industry  and.  quite 
likely,  out  of  the  province  and  the  country, 
It  Is  easier  to  unclerstand  where  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  unpaid  economic  rent  has 
gone  The  major  companies  have  not  only 
escaped  paying  the  full  rent  on  a  publicly 
owned  resource,  but  have  used  the  "un- 
earned increment"  to  increase  their  control 
of  the  Industry. 

At  the  working  level  of  the  forest  Indus- 
try, the  most  common  explanation  for  the 
low  stumpage  rales  paid  In  British  Columbia 
Involves  a  process  of  dissipation.  The  money 
Is  simply  wasted  and  Ls  reflected  In  the  cost 
allowances  of  the  appraisal  process  or  the 
actual  cost  allowances  which  are  deducted 
from  stumpage. 

The  major  forest  companies  are  notorious 
for  their  inefficiencies.  In  theory,  the  "aver- 
age efficient  operator  "  concept  should  weed 
out  inefficient  operators.  In  reality,  the  es- 
tablishing of  cost  allowances  Is  a  process  of 
perpetual  negotiation,  with  the  companies 
constantly  pressing  for  higher  cost  allow- 
ances and  the  Forest  Service  gradually 
giving  way. 

It  Is  commonly  understood  In  the  Industry 
that  a  gyppo  or  contract  logger,  or  a  sllvlcul- 
tural  cc^tractor,  can  produce  up  to  twice  as 
much  as  a  company-managed  crew  at  equiv- 
alent cost.  Given  the  same  equipment  on 
the  same  ground.  Independent  loggers  or 
contractors  can  put  twice  as  many  logs  on 
the  landing  In  a  day  as  company  crews.  In- 
dependent sllvlcultural  crews  can  plant 
twice  as  many  trees  per  man  day  and  space 
twice  as  many  hectares.  Defenders  of  the 
companies  might  occasionally  argue  that 
their  own  crews  do  a  better  Job  of  planting, 
for  example,  but  since  all  planting  Is  moni- 
tored by  the  Forest  Service  and  certain 
standards  must  be  met  before  the  compa- 
nies are  paid  for  this  work,  it  is  rare  to  hear 
company  spokesmen  making  this  claim  In 
the  presence  of  Forest  Service  personnel. 

To  understand  how  vast  amounts  of 
money  simply  disappear  In  a  corporate  log- 
ging operation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
appear  at  a  marshalling  point  at  the  start  Sif  . 
a  day's  work  and  count  the  numl>er  o^ 
pickup  trucks,  each  containing  one  'supervi- 
sor "  Among  loggers.  MacMlllan  Bloedel  Is 
the  most  notorious  for  this  sort  of  thing:  it 
employs  a  vast  anny  of  supervisory  person- 
nel, each  equipped  with  a  $12,000  vehicle. 
During  1981  and  1982.  MB  laid  off  about 
five  hundred  head-office  staff,  without  any 
noticeable  decline  in  efficiency:  of  course, 
the  costs  of  these  redundant  positions  had 
been  factored  into  the  appraisal  process  for 
years. 


Corporate  spokesmen  habitually  blame 
union  workers  for  the  low  levels  of  produc- 
tivity In  the  industry.  Curiously,  when 
stumpage  rales  are  being  discussed,  they 
boast  about  the  efficiency  of  the  industry. 
But  a  subject  that  is  never  discussed,  expect 
among  those  at  the  working  level,  is  the 
enormous  inefficiencies  created  by  the  bu- 
reaucracies that  have  developed  within  all 
the  major  companies.  And  although  It  may 
be  true  that  unionized  workers  directly  em- 
ployed by  a  major  company  are  not  particu- 
larly productive,  this  does  not  explain  why 
members  of  the  same  union,  working  for  a 
contractor  or  an  indefjendent  logger,  work 
more  efficiently.  The  explanation  most  fre 
quently  encountered  In  the  bush  or  at  the 
mill  is  that  the  big  companies  have  created 
work  situations  in  which  there  is  no  incen- 
tive to  be  productive:  the  Jobs  are  special- 
ized and  boring,  and  bureaucratic  manage- 
ment decisions  undermine  productivity. 

In  certain  types  of  work— primarily  con- 
struction of  access  roads  and  silvicutural 
work -the  companies  receive  credit  against 
stumpage  for  the  actual  costs  incurred.  In 
theory,  the  Forest  Service  carefully  moni- 
tors these  expenditures  before  approving 
them;  in  reality,  the  Forest  Service  has  nei- 
ther the  staff  nor  the  knoweldge  to  do  so. 
The  situation  which  has  developed  under 
this  system  is  illuslrated  when  a  consultant 
undertakes  a  specified  task,  such  as  laying 
out  an  access  road.  His  costs  are  $150  per 
man  day  worked  He  charges  the  major  com 
pany  $300  a  day  The  company  submits  a 
cost  of  $450  a  day  for  approval  by  the 
Forest  Service— and,  after  some  negotiation, 
geu  it  Thereafter,  the  Forest  Service  rou- 
tinely accepts  a  cost  of  $450  a  day  for  this 
kind  of  work.  In  addition,  the  company  re- 
ceives a  profit  and  risk  allowance  on  top  of 
the  supervisory  costs  it  was  allowed  to  write 
off  against  such  work. 

In  one  way  or  another,  all  of  these  escalat- 
ed cosu  end  up  coming  out  of  stumpage. 
either  as  a  credit  against  stumpage  or 
through  the  appraisal  process.  They  are  yet 
another  indication  of  the  difficulty  of  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  money  lost  to  the 
public.  Haley's  analysis  may  be  as  close  as 
we  can  ever  get. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomic question  of  who  gets  what  out  of  the 
B.C.  foresu.  Undoubtedly  some— the  major 
corporations— get  more  than  others.  That 
vague  entity  known  as  "the  public,"  the 
residents  of  the  province— or  to  be  more 
exact,  some  of  them— have,  over  the  past 
few  decades,  reaped  enormous  benefits 
through  the  forest  revenues  collected  by 
government.  The  relatively  high  standard  of 
living,  the  large  public  bureaucracies  and 
costly  infrastructures  that  cover  the  prov- 
ince have  for  the  most  part  been  funded  by 
the  forests. 

If  corporate  profits  and  government  reve- 
nues, beyond  the  costs  of  harvesting,  proc- 
essing and  managing  a  fat  and  complacent 
forest  industry,  are  lumped  together,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  one  admittedly  good  year. 
1979.  .something  in  the  order  of  $2.5  billion 
was  siphoned  out  of  the  woods.  This  exami- 
nation of  the  appraisal  system  used  to  price 
publicly  owned  forest  resources  and  the 
comparisons  with  industry  operating  under 
similar  conditions  elsewhere  indicate  that 
perhaps  an  equal  amount  was  hidden  or  dis- 
sipated somehwere  between  the  mountain- 
side and  the  lumberyard. 

Exhibit  2 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 


title D  of  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  use.  1677  el  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  771(5) 
the  following: 

"(C)  Any  resource  Input  subsidy  provided 
for  under  section  771B.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  section  771 A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  771B  RESOl WE  INPIT  Sl'BSIDIES. 

(a)  General  Rule— A  resource  input  sub- 
sidy exists  if — 

"■(1)  a  product  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  an  "input  product')— 

"(A)  is  provided  or  sold  by  a  government 
or  a  government-regulated  or  controlled 
entity  within  a  country  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  exporting  coun- 
try), for  input  use  within  that  country,  at  a 
domestic  price  that— 

■(i)  is  lower  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  input  product;  and 

"(ID  is  not  freely  available  to  United 
states  producers  for  purchase  of  the  input 
product  for  export  to  the  United  Slates;  and 
"(B)  would.  If  sold  at  the  fair  market 
value,  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  the  merchandise  in  or  for  which  the 
input  product  is  used;  or 

"(2)  the  right  to  remove  or  extract  a  prod- 
uct (hereinafter  in  this  section  referral  to  as 
the  removal  right)  is  provided  or  sold  by  a 
goverruneni  or  a  government-regulated  or 
controlled  entity  within  a  country  and— 

"(A)  that  product  is  for  input  use  within 
that  country; 

"(B)  the  removal  right  Is  provided  or  sold 
at  a  domestic  price  that  is  lower  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  right,  and 

"(C)  the  product  to  which  the  removal 
right  applies  would,  if  that  right  was  sold  at 
a  fair  market  value,  constitute  a  significant 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  the  merchandise  in  or  for 
which  the  product  is  used. 

"(b)  Amodnt  of  Resource  Input  Subsi- 
dies.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  amount  of  a  re- 
source input  subsidy  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  price  of  an  input  prod- 
uct, or  of  a  removal  right,  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  that  product,  or  right,  re- 
spectively. 

"(2)  Exclusions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  domestic  price'  and  fair 
market  value'  do  not  include,  with  respect 
to  an  input  product,  the  costs  incident  to 
the  transportation  and  handling  required  to 
move  the  product  from  iu  point  of  produc- 
tion to  the  respective  domestic  or  foreign 
destination.  jt 

"(c)  Definitions  and  Special  RuLi^^-For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(l)  Fair  market  value. -The  term  "fair 
market  value"  means— 

•■(A)  with  respect  to  an  input  product,  the 
price  that,  in  the  absence  of  government 
regulation  or  control,  a  willing  buyer  would 
pay  a  willing  seller  for  that  product  from 
the  exporting  country  in  an  arms-length 
transaction;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  removal  right,  the 
price  that,  in  the  absence  of  government 
regulation  or  control,  a  willing  buyer  would 
pay  a  willing  seller  in  an  arms-length  trans- 
action for  the  removal  right  in  the  country 
providing  or  selling  the  right. 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  input  products  — 
In  determining  the  fair  market  value  of  an 
Input  product,  the  administering  authority 
shall  take  into  account—  _ 

"•(A)  the  export  price  of  the  product: 
"(B)  the  prices  at  which   the  product  is 
generally  available  in  world  markets; 


(C)  the  current  market  clearing  price  at 
which  the  product  can  t>e  sold  competitively 
by  the  exporting  country  in  the  market*  of 
other  countries  (including  the  United 
SUles)  that  are  non-State-controlled-econo- 
my-country  markets:  and 

"(D)  ihe  availability  to  the  exporting 
country  of  markets  described  In  paragraph 
(C). 

"(3)  Special  rules  for  removal  rights — 
In  determining  the  fair  market  value  of  a 
removal  right,  the  administering  authority 
shall  take  into  account— 

"  (A)  the  price  paid  in  the  exporting  coun- 
try for  a  comparable  removal  right  not  sub- 
ject to  government  regulation  or  control; 

"(B)  the  price  paid  in  the  exporting  coun- 
try for  a  comparable  removal  right  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  through  a  process  of  com- 
petitive bidding;  and 

"(C)  the  price  paid  for  a  comparable  re 
moval  right  In  a  comparable  region  of  a 
country  other  than  the  exporting  country. 

"(4)  Input  use.- The  term  'Input  use' 
refers  to  the  use  (directly  or  Indirectly)  of 
an  Input  product  In  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  any  class  or  kind  of  merchandise 
that  Is  the  subject  of  an  investigation  under 
this  title. " 

SEC.  2.  INJURY  TEST  REQIIRED  IN  ALL  CASES  IN 
WHICH  RESOURCE  INPIT  SUBSIDIES 
ARE  ALLEGED. 

Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of  section 
303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1303).  sections  703(a)  and  705(b)  of  that  Act 
(relating  to  Injury  determinations  by  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion) shall  apply  to  any  Investigation  under 
that  section  in  which  the  existence  of  re- 
source input  subsidies  under  section  77  IB  of 
that  Act  Is  alleged. 

SEC  3  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  investigations  Initiat- 
ed by  petition  or  the  administering  author- 
ity under  subtitle  A  of  title  VII  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


Exhibit  3 
Executive  SuMitARV 

United  States  and  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  producers,  together,  comprise  what 
is  known  as  the  North  American  softwood 
lumber  industry  and  are  the  principal  par- 
ticipants in  the  North  American  lumber 
market.  Softwood  lumber  production  in 
North  America  increased  31  percent  from 
40.7  billion  board  feet  in  1982  to  53.4  billion 
board  feet  in  1984  In  response  to  the  In- 
creased housing  starts  in  l)Oth  countries. 
Combined.  U.fa  and  Canadian  housing 
starts  rose  from  1.2  million  starts  in  1982  to 
1.9  million  starU  In  1984.  or  by  59  percent. 
This  dramatic  Increase  Is  a  reversal  of  the 
1979-82  levels  of  such  starts;  combined  U.E. 
and  Canadian  softwood  lumber  production 
and  housing  starts  fell  20  percent  and  39 
percent,  respectively,  during  the  1979-82 
period. 

From  1978  to  1982,  annual  U.S.  housing 
starts,  the  major  determinant  of  consump- 
tion of  softwood  lumber  In  the  United 
States  fell  by  nearly  half.  Largely  in  re- 
sponse to  this  drop  in  housing  starts.  U.S. 
production.  imporU.  and  consumption  of 
softwood  lumber  each  dropped  by  about 
one-fourth.  U.S.  exports  of  softwood  luml>er 
increased  over  40  percent  from  1978  to  1981. 
as  U.S.  producers  of  softwood  lumt)er  ex- 
panded off-shore  markets  during  this  period 
of  low  U.S.  housing  starts.  In  1983  and  1984, 
however,  a  reversal  occurred  in  the  declin- 
ing trend  in  U.S.  housing  starts,  largely  re- 
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Hecdng  improved  general  economic  condl 
tions.  During  these  two  years,  housing 
starts  were  nearly  two-thirds  higher  than  in 
1982.  and  U.S.  production  of  softwood 
lumber  rose  by  nearly  one  third  over  the 
1982  level,  consumption  increased  over  one- 
third.  Imports,  mostly  from  Canada,  in- 
creased by  nearly  one  half  as  the  U.S. 
demand  rose.  Imports  as  a  share  of  U.S.  con- 
sumption increased  from  28  percent  in  1982 
to  29  percent  in  1984.  By  1984.  U.S.  exports 
of  softwood  lumber  were  16  percent  below 
the  level  of  1981.  largely  reflecting  the  in 
creased  utilization  of  U.S.  produced 
softwood  lumber  In  the  expanding  U.S. 
housing  marlcet. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  from  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  the  sig- 
nificant factors  affecting  the  competitive 
status  of  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  softwood 
lumber  industries  and  particularlly  the  sig- 
nificant development  affecting  the  competi- 
tive status  of  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
softwood  lumber  industry  since  the  Com- 
mission's report  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance.  Investigation  No.  332-134. 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1930.  Conditons  Re- 
lating to  the  Importation  of  Softwood 
Lumber  into  the  United  States  (USITC  pub 
lication  1241).  April.  1982,  are  reported 
below. 

1.  A  COMPARISON  OP  U.S.  AND  CANADIAN 
GOVEHNMENT  POLICIES  AND  REGULATIONS 

For  Government-controlled  lands  in  the 
United  States,  management  functions  are 
retained  by  the  Government,  and  volumes 
of  timber  are  put  up  for  auction  on  a  sale- 
by-sale  basis:  purchases  compete  for  each 
sale.  In  Canada,  cutting  rights  are  leased  or 
licensed  under  a  variety  of  arrangements  to 
private  companies  that  hold  these  rights 
over  extended  periods. 

Both  countries  assist  their  respective  in- 
dustries exist  in  order  to  Improve  economic 
conditions  in  certain  regional  locations,  and 
to  improve  employment  opportunities,  and 
promote  industrial  expansion. 

Generally,  the  realized  U.S.  tax  rate  for 
forestry  (logging  and  sawmiliing)  is  lower 
than  the  Canadian  tax  rate.  Overall.  U.S. 
firms  benefit  from  the  ability  to  claim 
stumpage  revenues  as  capital  gains,  but  Ca- 
nadian firms  benefit  from  a  significantly 
faster  depreciation  schedule  on  plant  and 
equipment. 

Although  a  ban  on  U.S.  log  exports  would 
affect  the  price  and  supply  of  stumpage. 
and  to  some  degree  the  price  of  lumber, 
changes  in  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  levels 
In  housing  construction  would  have  a  great- 
er effect  on  prices  and  supplies. 

3.  A  COMPARISON  OP  U.S.  AND  CANADIAN  FOREST 
RESOURCES 

The  productive  forest  land  In  the  United 
States  is  divided  among  4  groups— farm  and 
other  private  ownerships  (58  percent);  na- 
tional forests  (18  percent);  forest  Industries 
(14  percent):  and  other  public  (10  percent). 
In  Canada  80  percent  i:>  under  Provincial 
crown  authority  and  the  remainder  is  under 
federal  crown  (12  percent)  or  private  (8  per- 
cent). 

3.  A  COMPARISON  OF  U.S.  AND  CANADIAN 
STUMPAGE  PRICES  AND  APPRAISAL  METHODS 

The  appraisal  systems  used  for  sales  of 
timber  from  Government  lands  in  the 
United  States  and  British  Columbia  are 
similar.  Both  are  based  on  a  residual  system 
in  which  costs  of  converting  the  standing 
timber  to  final  products,  plus  an  allowance 
for  proift  and  risk,  are  deducted  from  a 
price  determined  for  the  final  products,  re- 
sulting   In    an    appraised    price   (calculated 


worth)  for  the  standing  timber.  However, 
the  remaining  Provinces  set  their  limber 
dues  (similar  to  stumpage  rates)  by  regula- 
tion. 

Standing  timber  on  public  land  in  the 
United  States  is  usually  sold  at  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder  (normally  at  a  price  that 
Is  higher  than  the  appraised  price),  whereas 
In  Canada  It  is  offered  under  license  to  pri- 
vate companies,  which  generally  pay  the  ap- 
praised price  usually  set  by  the  Provinces. 
As  long  as  they  comply  with  Provincial  reg- 
ulations concerning  their  licenses,  these 
companies  are  certain  of  a  steady  supply  of 
timber  over  extended  periods  of  time.  The 
current  available  supply  of  timber  in  most 
regions  of  Canada  Is  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  productive  capacity  of  the  license 
holders.  In  the  United  States,  the  allowable 
cut  (supply)  from  Government  lands  and 
the  offerings  from  private  lands  have  been 
held  at  fairly  constant  levels  In  recent  years, 
resulting  in  Intense  competitive  bidding  for 
sales  of  Iwth  Government  and  private 
timber. 

Since  1982.  the  aggregate  U.S.  stumpage 
rate  has  risen  approximately  $10  to  $104.16 
per  1,000  board  feet  In  1984.  largely  reflect 
ing  the  increased  demand  for  wood  products 
by  the  U.S.  housing  Industry.  However,  the 
Canadian  aggregate  stumpage  rate  rose  ap- 
proximately $1  per  1.000  board  feet  during 
this  period.  The  aggregate  U.S.  delivered  log 
prices  followed  the  stumpage  rates,  rising 
nearly  $20  from  $186.00  In  1982  to  $204.99  In 
1984  while  the  Canadian  delivered  log  prices 
remained  virtually  unchanged. 

3.  COMPARSION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SOFTWOOD  LUMBER  INDUSTRY,  AND  FIXED  AND 
VARIABLE  COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION 

During  1982-84.  the  U.S.  Industry  had 
about  five  times  as  many  sawmills  and  plan- 
ing mills  as  the  Canadian  industry  and  over 
two  and  one-half  times  as  many  employees. 
U.S.  employees  worked  about  300  hours 
more  per  year  than  their  Canadian  counter- 
parts during  this  period.  However,  the  Cana- 
dian employees  produced  about  100  board 
feet,  per  hour,  more  softwood  lumber  per 
hour  than  U.S.  employees.  Also,  from  1982 
to  1984,  Canadian  softwood  lumber  produc- 
tion increased  by  28  percent,  whereas  the 
U.S.  production  increased  16  percent. 

The  U.S.  softwood  lumber  industry's  total 
aggregate  variable  cost  to  produce  softwood 
lumber— total  less  residual  values— was  $8 
per  1.000  board  f(X)t  higher  than  Canadian 
costs  in  1984.  Overall,  the  United  States  has 
a  higher  total  aggregate  variable  cost  and 
has  higher  residual  unit  values. 

Variable  production  costs  In  coastal  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  Oregon  and  Washington, 
such  as  material  costs  and  wages,  were  the 
highest  for  all  Provinces  and  States.  In 
1984.  the  average  variable  costs  for  the  two 
areas  were  US$297  and  US$306  per  1.000 
board  feet  of  lumber  produced,  respectively. 

The  costs  for  wood  delivered  to  the  mill, 
the  largest  variable  cost  for  luml>er  produc- 
tion, are  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  1984  the  average  delivered  wood 
costs  for  Canada  were  US$128  per  1,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  produced  and  those  for 
the  United  States  were  US$156  per  1,000 
board  feet. 

When  neighboring  Provinces  and  States 
are  compared,  similar  differences  in  average 
delivered  wood  costs  to  the  mill  are  appar- 
ent: US$125  per  1,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
produced  for  British  Columbia  compared 
with  US$184  for  Oregon  and  Washington: 
US$107  for  the  interior  of  British  Columbia 
compared     with     US$147     for     Idaho:    and 


US$132  for  Quebec  compared  with  US$108 
for  Maine. 

Wages  are  the  second  most  important 
variable  cost  of  production  after  delivered 
wood  costs.  In  general,  wages  averaged 
US$20  higher  per  1.000  board  feel  of  pro 
duction  in  the  United  Slates  than  in  Canada 
and  accounted  for  30  and  27  percent  of  pro 
duction  costs,  respectively,  in  1984. 

Other  variable  costs  of  production  such  as 
fuel,  work  contracted  to  others.  Incidental 
materials,  and  packaging  do  not  significant 
ly   differ   between    the   U.S.   and   Canadian 
softwood  lumber  industries. 

Fixed  costs  appear  to  be  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  for  Canada.  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  costs  associated  with  owner 
ship  (e.g..  timber  stand  improvement,  pro- 
tectlon^)  of  timberlands  for  many  U.S.  firms 

4.  THE  MARKET 

Since  1982.  production  of  softwood  lumber 
In  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
increased.  During  1982-84.  U.S.  production 
increased  30  percent,  from  25.1  billion  board 
feet  to  32.8  billion  board  feet,  and  Canadian 
production  increased  32  percent,  from  15.5 
billion  board  feet  to  20.6  billion  board  feel 
Canadian  exports  to  the  United  Stales  as  a 
share  of  Canadian  production  increased 
from  58  percent  in  1982  to  64  percent  in 
1984. 

Although  Increases  of  softwood  lumber 
production  varied  by  region,  production  in 
all  U.S.  regions  rose  during  1982-84.  Produc- 
tion In  the  Western  United  States  accounted 
for  a  greater  share  of  total  production  in 
1984  than  in  1982  (up  from  55  percent  In 
1982  to  58  percent  In  1984)  and  continued  to 
t)e  the  leading  softwood  lumber  producing 
region  in  the  United  States.  The  Souths 
share  fell  from  41  percent  In  1982  to  38  per- 
cent In  1984. 

Canadian  softwood  lumber  production 
rose  In  all  regions  during  1982  84.  with  the 
exception  of  coastal  British  Columbia:  how- 
ever, the  interior  region  of  British  Columbia 
Increased  production  by  nearly  one-third. 
During  1982-84.  the  western  Provinces 
slipped  from  71  percent  of  production  to  70 
percent.  Production  in  all  Canadian  Prov- 
inces rose  during  1982-84. 

The  U.S.  supply  situation  Is  complicated 
by  the  variety  of  timberland  ownership, 
which  differs  significantly  by  region.  In  the 
North  and  South,  private  ownership  domi- 
nates. In  the  West,  two  segments  of  the  saw- 
milling  Industry  emerge:  Those  producers 
dependent  on  others,  especially  the  Govern- 
ment, for  limber,  and  those  producers  with 
significant  holdings  of  their  own.  In 
Canada,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  sawmili- 
ing industry  is  entirely  dependent  on  public 
timber. 

During  1982-84,  the  exchange  rale  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  appreciated  in  real  terms  by  11.5 
percent  vis-a-vis  the  Canadian  dollar,  con- 
tinuing a  strengthening  of  the  US  dollar 
which  has  occurred  since  at  least  1977. 
(Note:  The  ITC  staff  indicates  that  ihe 
11.5%  figure  is  Incorrect  and  should  instead 
be  1.2%]  This  has  given  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers a  price  advantage  in  selling  lumber  in 
the  U.S.  market. 

S.  A  COMPARISON  OF  US  AND  CANADIAN 
MARKETING  PRACTICES 

The  U.S.  and  Canadian  Industries  follow 
virtually  the  same  marketing  practices. 
Competition  for  sales  of  similar  lumber  spe- 
cies, sizes,  and  grades  is  almost  entirely  by 
price.  Lumber  prices  for  all  major  species 
grades  and  sizes  have  increased,  by  belwe/n 
10  and  20  percent,  in  response  lo  incresuM'd 
demand,  although  the  price  Increases  ihay 


have  been  mitigated  because  of  Increases  in 
supply. 

In  1984.  Douglas  fir  2x4s  (fob.  mill)  sold 
al  US  $182  per  1.000  board  feet  (U.S. 
lumber)  and  $159  per  1,000  board  feet  (Ca- 
nadian). Southern  pine  2x4's  sold  at  $230 
per  1,000  board  feet  compared  to  spruce- 
pine  fir  2x4's  I  from  the  British  Columbia  In- 
terior) that  sole  al  $154  per  1,000  board  feet 
(fob.  mill). 

Canadian  Imports  are  shipped  predomi 
nantly  into  the  Souther  United  States  and 
compete  strongly  with  local  production  and 
shipments  from  producers  in  the  South. 
Eastern  Canadian  producers  ship  Into  the 

Sorthern  U.S.  and  sell  at  similar  prices  to 
.S.  producers  In  the  same  market. 

ShipmenU  from  British  Columbia  lo  the 
Northeastern  and  North  Central  States 
have  declined  in  recent  years.  These  have 
been  replaced  mostly  be  shipments  from 
Eastern  Canada.  It  is  likely  that  these  ship- 
ments will  continue  to  compete  strongly 
with  Western  and  local  U.S.  supplies  as  well 
as  with  shipments  from  British  Columbia, 
owing  to  shorter  transport  distances  and 
lower  production  costs. 

Since  1977,  shIpmenU  by  producers  in  the 
Western  United  Stalps  into  the  Southern, 
Northeastern,  and  North  Central  Slates 
have  gradually  decreased.  This  Is  due  to  sev 
eral  factors,  including  high  transportation 
cosU,  competition  from  Canadian  and 
Southern  U.S.  shipments  to  these  States, 
and  growing  markeU  In  the  Southwestern 
United  Stales. 

6.  us.  AND  CANADIAN  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

All  Canadian  lumber  shippers  to  markets 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  generally  have 
lower  costs  for  rail  transport  than  Western 
U.S.  lumber  shippers.  Rail  shipmenU  are 
the  preferred  method  of  shipment  over  long 
distances.  Although  recent  changes  In  U.S. 
regulations  concerning  freight  charges  have 
led  lo  more  competitive  rates  In  the  United 
States.  Canadian  shippers  still  have  lower 
in-country  freight  charges. 

Walerbome  shipments  of  lumber  from 
the  U.S.  west  coast  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
coast  are  nonexistent,  except  in  the  rare 
case  of  the  lumber  fli-st  being  shipped  into 
Canada  and  then  being  shipped  to  the  U.S. 
East  coast.  The  required  use  of  U.S.  ships  in 
iniracoastal  trade  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  have  re- 
duced waterborne  shIpmenU.  and  signifi- 
cant shipments  of  softwood  lumber  from 
British  Columbia  are  now  virtually  the  only 
shipmenU  by  water  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
coast. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

LEAHY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 

Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  is  recogjiized  for 

not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  Senator  Boschwitz  once 
again  for  all  his  work  in  organizing  the 
Congressional  Call  to  Conscience. 
Today  I  rise  to  support  another  Soviet 
Jew  trying  to  live  his  chosen  life. 

This  case  is  one  in  which  I  have  a 
personal  stake.  It  involves  another 
Vermonter. 


Dr.  Jan  Feldman.  a  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, recently  learned  that  her  hus- 
band. Aleksandr  Rozman,  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen, had  been  denied  permission  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  hardships  that  beset  Soviet 
citizens  trying  to  join  their  spouses  in 
the  West.  The  story  that  follows  is  as 
familiar  as  it  is  tragic. 

On  June  19,  1985.  Aleksandr 
Rozman  and  Jan  Feldman  were  mar- 
ried in  Leningrad  in  accordance  with 
Soviet  laws.  Their  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Office  of  Marriages. 

After  learning  that  his  wife  was 
pregnant.  Mr.  Rozman  applied  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  and  join 
here  in  Vermont. 

Two  weeks  ago.  his  request  to  leave 
was  denied  on  grounds  that  it  was  "not 
in  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  State." 
Thus,  a  young  man  and  his  wife  have 
been  denied  permission  to  live  togeth- 
er because  some  unspecified— and.  I 
suspect,  nonexistent— state  interest  is 
deemed  to  be  at  stake. 

Immediately  after  hearing  of  the  So- 
viets' decision  to  refuse  her  husband  a 
visa.  Dr.  Feldman  suffered  a  miscar- 
riage. 

The  Soviet  Governments  insensitiv- 
ity  to  the  needless  pain  that  it  causes 
creates  international  tensions.  It 
heightens  public  skepticism  about  the 
sincerity  of  Soviet  aspirations  for  im- 
proved relations. 

Cases  like  this  involve  American  citi- 
zens and  are  the  legitimate  concern  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  is  not  a  po- 
litical issue— it  is  a  human  issue:  It  re- 
quires resolution  on  that  basis.  Mr. 
Rozman.  and  others  like  him.  should 
not  be  treated  as  political  pawns. 

There  are  25  families  similarly  divid- 
ed. I  ask  today  that  the  Soviet  Union 
end  this  sad  situation  and  show  re- 
spect for  the  family:  the  basis  of  civil- 
ized society.  The  Soviets  will  find  the 
interests  of  their  State  furthered  by 
acts  of  simple  humanity. 

Mr.  President,  every  long  journey 
starts  with  a  small  step.  If  we  are  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
global  issues  like  nuclear  arms  control, 
and  cannot  negotiate  the  simple  reun- 
ion of  a  handful  of  families.  I  fear  the 
worst. 

I  plead  with  the  Soviets  to  reunite 
Aleksandr  Rozman  and  his  wife  and 
allow  them  to  live  their  life  together 
without  interference  or  coercion— in 
the  name  of  compassion  and  human 
decency,  which  serve  the  interest  of  us 

all. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  in  my 
own  life  that  could  even  begin  to  ap- 
proach the  distress  I  would  feel  in 
being  separated  from  my  own  family 
and  to  know  that  it  was  a  separation 
over  which  I  had  no  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  an- 
other instance.  I  recall,  during  my  first 


few  months  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union  with  our  good  friend  and 
late  colleague  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Prior  to  leaving.  I  was  visiting  with 
some  friends  in  New  York,  and  I  met. 
for  the  first  time,  Avital  Shcharansky. 
I  recall  her  telling  me  the  story  of  her 
separation  from  her  husband  after 
their  marriage  and  how  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  was  being  denied  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

She  had  been  able  to  correspond 
with  him  and  even  to  telephone  him 
on  occasion,  but  she  knew  that  her  let- 
ters were  censored;  they  were  opened 
and  reviewed.  Their  telephone  calls 
were  being  monitored— in  fact,  in  a 
way  to  make  sure  she  and  Mr.  Shchar- 
ansky realized  it. 

I  asked  her  if  she  had  letters  she 
wanted  brought  to  him.  I  asked  her  to 
give  them  to  me.  She  handed  them  to 
me  unsealed.  I  said:  "No,  please  seal 
the  letters,  so  when  your  husband  re- 
ceives them,  he  will  know  that  nobody 
but  the  two  of  you  will  have  seen  the 
letters,  and  I  will  deliver  them  to  him 
personally  in  Moscow." 

I  put  the  letters  in  my  pocket  and 
brought  them  to  Moscow. 

As  with  any  delegation  of  that 
nature,  we  were  not  required  to  go 
through  customs.  I  carried  the  letters 
to  a  meeting  attended  by  Senator  Rlbl- 
coff— a  former  colleague  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  [Mr.  Weicker]— Senator 
Humphrey.  Senator  Javlts.  and 
myself.  I  gave  Mr.  Shcharansky  those 
letters 

In  doing  that.  I  recall  thinking  how 
unjust  a  system  is  that  allows  only 
this  kind  of  private  contact  between  a 
husband  and  a  wife,  only  because  of 
the  happenstance  of  somebody  going 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  an  un- 
opened and  uncensored  letter. 

We  all  know  how  tragic  that  case 
has  been  since  then,  with  the  wholly 
unjustifiable  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Shcharansky  and  his  continued  sepa- 
ration from  his  wife. 

I  mention  this  today  only  because  It 
shows  a  pattern- a  pattern  that  I  hope 
will  be  broken  for  Dr.  Feldman  and 
her  husband. 

I  cry  out.  really,  not  as  a  Senator  or 
as  a  Vermonter  but  as  a  human  being. 
I  ask  the  Soviet  Union  what  they  can 
possibly  gain  by  this.  What  can  they 
possibly  gain  by  causing  misery,  which 
accomplishes  nothing  for  them,  but  Is 
so  terrible  and  so  devastating  to  a 
family?  I  ask  them  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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THE  MOST  LIKELY  SOURCE  OP 
NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
every  informed  person  in  this  country 
knows  that  a  nuclear  war  would  be  a 
total.  unmitigated  disaster.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
both,  at  this  moment,  have  the  power 
to  destroy  the  other  utterly  if  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  theii  massive  nuclear 
ai^enal  hits  the  major  cities  in  the  ad- 
versary country. 

Recently,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  our  most  prestigious  scientif- 
ic body,  concluded  that  the  results  of 
nuclear  war  would  be  far.  far  worse 
than  had  previously  been  estimated. 
This  was  only  in  the  last  week  or  two. 
They  concluded  that  if  only  1  percent 
of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  should 
reach  American  targets,  we  would  lose 
between  36  million  and  56  million 
Americans  immediately  killed.  Much 
of  the  rest  of  the  American  population 
would  perish  from  the  ravaging  after- 
effects of  the  attack  and  America 
would  lie  in  smoldering  ruins.  In  the 
view  of  this  Senator,  such  a  catastro- 
phe, fortunately  is  extremely  unlikely. 

But  there  is  another  possibility 
fraught  with  immense  danger  that  is 
far  more  likely.  What  nuclear  catas- 
trophe is  more  likely  to  happen? 
Sometime  in  the  next  10  or  20  years  a 
devastating  nuclear  war  could  begin 
without  any  action  by  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States. 
The  consequences  could  easily  be  as 
devastating  before  such  a  nuclear  war 
ended  as  a  nuclear  exchange  between 
the  two  superpowers.  Why  is  this  such 
a  threat?  It  is  a  threat  because  of  the 
growing  potential  prospect  of  the 
wholesale  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  new  nuclear  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  That  agree- 
ment represents  an  astonishing  weak- 
ening in  the  safeguards  our  country 
has  always  insisted  on  before  in  previ- 
ous agreements  respecting  the  sale  of 
nuclear  know-how  and  technology  to 
other  countries. 

Consider  these  four  major  changes 
in  the  latest  nuclear  sales  agreement: 

First,  nowhere  in  the  agreement 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
does  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
mak^  a  clear,  unambiguous  pledge 
that  they  will  not  in  turn  sell  this  nu- 
clear capability  to  other  nations.  What 
a  precedent.  In  previous  agreements 
we  had  that  kind  of  a  pledge.  Not  this 
time.  This  change  in  policy,  this  dan- 
gerous new  precedent  is  certain  to  ad- 
vance the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Just  ask  yourself  how  can  the  United 
States  now  tell  any  other  nation  that 
they  must  promise  not  to  proliferate 
when  we  have  not  required  such  a 
commitment  from  the  world's  biggest 
Communist  country? 


Second,  the  agreement  this  country 
has  just  signed  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  no  safeguards.  In 
the  past  agreements  we  have  insisted 
on  a  system  of  thorough  accounting 
and  monitoring  of  our  nuclear  exports. 
Where  is  it  in  this  agreement?  No- 
where. 

Third,  this  new  agreement  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  lets  China 
escape  from  any  proliferation  laws 
this  country  may  pass  in  the  future. 
And.  mark  my  words,  Mr.  President,  as 
nuclear  weapons  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  we  can  expect  they  will  in 
the  next  15  or  20  years,  we  will  pass 
laws  to  try  to  stop  the  spread.  But  this 
agreement  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  will  exempt  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  because  of  the 
precedent  make  it  very  difficult  for 
the  United  States  not  to  exempt  other 
nations. 

Fourth,  the  so-called  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Act  requires  that  an  agreement 
for  the  sale  of  our  nuclear  materials  or 
technology  have  a  clear  and  unambig- 
uous guarantee  that  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  veto  another  country's 
right  to  reprocess  American  spent  fuel 
into  weapons  grade  plutonium.  Does 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  agree- 
ment have  this  absolute  guarantee  for 
the  United  States?  No.  It  does  not.  I 
repeat.  Mr.  President,  this  agreement 
does  not  give  the  United  States  this 
right  to  stop  reprocessing  our  own 
spent  fuel  into  vital  nuclear  weapons 
material. "Oh,  sure,  the  agreement  does 
say  that  ooWi  sides  will  negotiate  on 
this  U.S.  veto^tjmetime  in  the  future. 
But,  meanwhile\he  Chinese  are  sit- 
ting there  with  'warehouses  full  of 
weapons  grade  phitonium  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by  the  United  States, 
completely  within  their  control. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  even 
more  dsingerous  and  threatening  de- 
velopment that  will  immen.":ely  speed 
up  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
the  United  States  stubborn  refusal  to 
agree  to  a  mutual,  verifiable,  compre- 
hensive end  to  nuclear  arms  testing. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons?  Everything! 

Right  now,  as  we  meet  here,  this 
country  is  engaged  in  developing  a 
new.  infinitely  more  destructive 
weapon,  the  so-called  antimatter 
bomb.  It  will  take  a  few  years  and 
many  tests.  But  when  that  weapon  is 
perfected  it  will  be  small.  It  will  be 
cheap.  And  it  will  have  more  than  a 
hundred  times  more  destructive  power 
per  pound  than  any  nuclear  weapon 
now  in  existence. 

So  far  in  the  40-year-old  nuclear 
weapons  age.  there  has  been  very  little 
proliferation.  Why?  Because  nuclear 
weapons,  a  genuine  nuclear  arsenal, 
costs  far  too  much  for  all  but  a  few 
major  countries.  Will  that  be  true 
when  this  country,  and  when  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  perfected  the  anti- 
matter bomb?  No  way.  The  history  of 


these  nuclear  weapons  breakthroughs 
is  that  they  remain  the  property  of 
the  scientific  pioneer  country  that 
first  develops  the  weapon  for  a  matter 
of  a  few  months,  a  few  years  at  the 
most. 

Mr.  President  with  the  simultaneous 
erosion  of  nuclear  nonproliferation  re 
straints  evident  in  the  agreement  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  onrushing  surge  of  a  new  cheaper 
technology  coming  on  like  gangbusters 
in  our  weapons  testing  laboratories, 
the  likelihood  of  widespread  nuclear 
proliferation  represents  the  greatest 
danger  to  human  survival  in  this  nu- 
clear weapons  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  this  Senator  de- 
livered to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  administration  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  William  Proxmire 

Betore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela 

TioNS  on  the  United  States  PRC  Nuclear 

CooPERjkTiON  Agreement 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  Committee 
on  what  I  feel  will  probably  be  the  most  Im 
portant  nuclear  cooperation  agreement  the 
United  States  will  sign  In  this  decade. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Chairman 
and  the  other  meml)ers  of  the  Committee 
for  holding  these  two  very  Important  hear- 
ings. I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  agreement  not  only  has  tremendous  im 
plications  for  future  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

The  agreement  also  has  tremendous  Impli- 
cations jfor  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy  and 
U.S.  national  security. 

In  the  Judgment  of  this  Senator,  nothing 
but  nothing  is  nearly  as  Important  as  stop- 
ping nuclear  proliferation.  The  prospect  of 
a  planned  premeditated  nuclear  attack  by 
either  superp)ower  is  fortunately  very  slight. 
But  if  nuclear  weapons  spread  throughout 
the  world,  a  nuclear  war  becomes  a  proba- 
bility. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  Into  law  provisions  that  re- 
stored some  of  Congress'  oversight  author- 
ity over  nuclear  cooperation  agreements, 
which  had  been  invalidated  as  a  result  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  1983  Chadha  decision. 

This  renewed  congressional  oversight 
comes  at  a  particularly  important  time,  be- 
cause before  us  is  what  I  think  we  all  agree 
a  very  controversial  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement,  whose  language  In  many  in- 
stances is  very  unorthodox  or  ambiguous 

In  other  words,  If  ever  there  were  a  nucle- 
ar cooperation  agreement  that  cried  out  for 
a  close  review  by  the  Congress,  it  is  the  U.S.- 
PRC  agreement. 

Now  let  me  say  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  favor  closer  economic  lies  with 
the  PRC 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  we  should 
have  a  healthy  trade  relationship  with  the 
PRC.  I  think  it  serves  the  interest  of  Iwth 
nations. 
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Clearly,  the  United  States  stands  to  bene- 
fit from  energy  technology  transfers  to  the 
PRC  in  terms  of  expanded  trade  opportuni- 
ties. Improved  diplomatic  relations,  and  In- 
creased energy  supplies  on  the  world 
market. 

But  in  considering  these  opiTortunltles,  we 
should  not  forget  the  fact  that  shipping  so- 
phisticated nuclear  equipment  technology, 
and  materials  to  the  PRC— or  any  country, 
for  that  matter— has  Its  risks. 

If  the  PRC  misuses  our  nuclear  trade  or 
uses  It  In  a  way  that  undercuts  our  nonpro- 
liferation goals  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  might  well  end  up  with  a 
national  security  nightmare  on  Its  hands. 

Furthermore.  In  cor^slderlng  the  oppor- 
tunltes  for  friendlier  relations  with  the 
PRC.  we  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  the 
nonproliferation  headaches  we  have  had  In 
the  past  with  nuclear  trade  have  l>een  pri- 
marily with  our  friends. 

We  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  nucle- 
ar trade  has  often  ended  up  being  a  source 
of  friction  and  discord  in  our  relations  with 
Individual  countries.  I  think  India  Is  a  per- 
fect example  of  this  fact. 

For  that  reason,  in  launching  nuclear 
trade  with  the  PRC— or  any  other  nation— 
we  should  consider  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions: 

First,  what  kind  of  nuclear  trading  part- 
ners will  we  be  dealing  with? 

And  second,  does  the  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  we  sign  with  this  new  trading 
partner  have  the  Ironclad  provisions  that 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  what  we  export 
will  not  l)e  misused  and  to  ensure  that  there 
will  t>e  no  misunderstanding  or  disagree- 
ments down  the  road  over  how  the  accord 
will  be  Implemented? 

As  for  the  first  question.  It  appears  that 
we  may  be  taking  a  leap  into  the  unlmown 
with  resp>ect  to  how  responsible  a  trading 
partner  the  PRC  will  be. 

I  recently  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  CRS  to  prepare  two  reports  for  me.  One 
was  on  the  PRCs  attitude  toward  treaties. 
And  the  other  was  on  Its  record  of  compli- 
ance with  the  agreements  It  has  entered 
into  with  the  United  Slates. 

I  would  ask  that  the  two  reports  be  placed 
In  the  record. 

Their  findings,  Mr.  Chairman,  leave  me 
worried.  The  first  report  by  the  Library  of 
Congress's  Far  Eastern  Law  Division— on 
the  PRCs  attitude  toward  treaties— slates 
that  while  the  PRC  has  recently  concluded 
that  International  laws  and  treaties  are  vital 
to  lis  national  Interest  and  while  the  PRC 
presently  attaches  great  importance  to  abid- 
ing by  International  laws  and  treaties,  there 
are  still  two  major  reasons  why  we  might 
doubt  the  PRCs  reliability  lo  live  up  lo  Its 
treaty  obligations. 

The  first  reason  is  that  "the  contempo 
rary  Chinese  understanding  of  legality  Is 
limited."  according  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress report. 

In  other  words,  even  though  the  PRC  may 
now  attach  great  Importance  to  abiding  by 
treaties.  It's  still  not  clear  whether  the  PRC 
has  a  full  understanding  of  the  binding 
nature  of  treaties  and  will  follow  them  as 
we  would  like  them  lo  be  followed. 

The  second  reason  we  might  doubt  the 
PRCs  reliability  to  live  up  to  treaty  obliga- 
tions is  that  its  political  history  has  been 
stormy,  and  with  each  change  In  leadership 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  PRCs  atti- 
tude toward  laws 

Presently,  under  Deng  XIaoplngs  leader 
ship,  the  PRC  may  consider  it  in  its  national 
Interest  to  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations 


But  whether  or  not  this  policy  will  survive 
after  Deng  Ls  gone  remains  unknown."  ac- 
cording to  the  report 

The  second  report  by  CRS— on  the  PRCs 
compliance  record -raises  even  more  dis- 
turbing questions  That  report  slates  that  of 
the  15  agreemenls  the  PRC  has  signed  with 
the  U.S..  "China  apparently  has  violated 
the  terms  of  two  accords,  the  grains  agree- 
ment and  the  cultural  relations  agreement." 
And  its  adherence  lo  an  avlRtion  agree- 
ment Is  seen  as  lets  than  complete,"  accord- 
ing to  CRS. 

Incidentally,  the  PRCs  violation  of  the 
Ktaias  agreement  with  the  U.S.  probably 
cost  U.S.  farmers  atraut  $600  million  In  lost 
sales. 

If  the  PRCs  attitude  toward  treaties 
raises  a  lot  of  questions,  lis  altitude  toward 
nonproliferation  raises  even  more. 

Even  though  the  PRC  has  changed  Its 
nonproliferation  policy  for  the  better  In 
recent  years,  even  though  It  has  Joined  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
has  recently  announced  that  ii  would  open 
some  of  Its  facilities  to  IAEA  inspecllon,  the 
PRCs  commitment  lo  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  can  hardly  ht 
classified  as  enduring. 

On  the  contrary,  serious  questions  remain 
as  lo  whether  the  PRCs  current  commit- 
ment to  nonproliferation  is  anything  more 
than  a  commitment  of  convenience— a  com- 
mitment that  could  Just  as  easily  be  re- 
versed In  the  future. 

The  PRCs  past  attitude  toward  nonprolif- 
eration has  l)een  cavalier,  lo  put  it  charita- 
bly. 

In  1963.  for  example,  a  PRC  government 
spokesman  staled  that  "it  helps  peace"  If 
nuclear  weapons  "are  In  the  hands  of  social- 
ist countries." 

In  1965.  the  Beijing  Review  stated  that 
"China  hopes  that  AfroAslan  countries  will 
be  able  to  make  atom  bombs  themselves." 

In  1966,  then  Premier  Chou  En-lal  stated 
that  "nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  monopo- 
lized." 

In  1978.  Foreign  Minister  Hua  Huang 
staled  that  non-nuclear  countries  should 
not  be  pressured  "to  abandon  their  right  of 
possessing  nuclear  strength  for  self-de- 
fense" 

These  are  shocking  statements,  Mr.  Chair- 
man And  they  should  not  be  Ignored  as  we 
evaluate  the  PRCs  present  stand  on  non- 
proliferation. 

F\irthennore.  they  should  not  be  ignored 
In  light  of  persistent  press  report  that  the 
PRC  has  aided  Pakistan  in  nuclear  weapons 
development,  and  that  the  PRC  has  made 
questionable  or  unsafeRuarded  nuclear  ex- 
ports to  other  natior^s,  surh  as  Argentina 
and  South  Africa 

Considering  all  the  dangers  associated 
with  nuclear  exports  and  considering  all  the 
uncertainties  at)oin  »hat  kind  of  nuclear 
trading  partner  the  PRC  will  be.  It  Is  criti- 
cally important  that  the  nuclear  coopera- 
tion agreement  we  sign  with  the  PRC  is  air- 
tight. 

It  Is  also  critically  Important  that  the 
U.S.-PRC  agreement  strictly  conform  not 
only  with  the  letter  of  the  1978  Nonprolif- 
eration Act  but  also  with  the  spirit  of  that 
law. 

However,  the  U.S.-PRC  Agreement,  as  it 
now  stands,  has  four  major  flaws: 

1.  Nowhere  in  the  agreement  does  the 
PRC  make  a  clear  and  unambiguous  pledge 
to  nonproliferation.  In  other  agreemenls 
we've  had  such  a  pledge,  but  not  with  the 
PRC. 


This  Is  a  troubling  omission.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, considering  that  country's  past  non- 
proliferation  record  is  so  suspicious. 

In  the  PRCs  case,  the  nonproliferation 
pledge  should  be  plainly  written  In  the 
agreement.  It  should  not  be  a  collection  of 
dinner  toasts,  speeches,  or  secret  unilateral 
understandings. 

Think  of  It  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  PRC  is  the  worlds  second  leading  com- 
munist power,  which  was  once  our  bitter 
enemy  and  which  refuses  to  sign  the  1970 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.  And  here  we  have 
an  agreement  where  there's  barely  a  hint  at 
any  commitment  lo  nonproliferation. 

Why  should  other  countries  that  now  sign 
agreemenls  with  us  make  any  nonprolifera- 
tion pledge,  when  they  see  what  the  PRC 
has  gotten  away  with? 

2.  The  PRC  agreement  has  verification 
problems.  The  Nonproliferation  Act  re- 
quires that  any  cooperation  agreement  we 
sign  with  a  nuclear  weapons  stale  like  the 
PRC  nxist  have  safeguards.  These  safe- 
guards usually  Involve  a  thorough  account- 
ing and  monitoring  systems  for  our  nuclear 
exports. 

Does  the  PRC  agreement  provide  for  safe- 
guards? No  It  does  not.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  agreement  only  calls  for  negotiations 
for  some  vague  visitation  rights  down  the 
road.  If  the  President  negotiated  such  a 
vague  verification  provision  In  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviets.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  would  be  laughed  right  out  of  the 
Senate. 

Incidentally.  It  appears  that  our  nuclear 
trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France  Is  gov- 
erned by  much  tighter  verification  under 
the  Euratom  safeguards  than  what  we  will 
Impose  on  the  PRC 

3.  The  PRC  agreement  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  seems  lo  say  that  the  PRC  can 
Ignore  any  future  U.S.  nonproliferation  laws 
that  might  restrict  our  nuclear  exports. 

In  past  nuclear  agreements,  there  have 
been  provisions  that  the  agreements  must 
comply  with  U.S.  laws  But  the  PRC  agree- 
ment appears  to  slate  that  if  down  the  road, 
the  U.S  passes  another  version  of  the  1978 
Nonproliferation  Act— say.  In  response  to 
some  new  nonproliferation  threat  like  the 
India  nuclear  explosion  was  In  1974— PRC 
officials  could  say  the  new  law  doesn't  apply 
to  their  country  under  this  agreement. 

I'm  not  the  only  one  who  has  raised  this 
concern,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  In  an  unclassified  re- 
sponse lo  questions  I  raised  about  the  agree- 
ment, states  that  it  is  also  concerned  that 
"this  new  provision  could  t>e  read  as  reduc- 
ing the  flexibility  of  the  U.S.,  Including  that 
of  Congress,  In  enacting  and  implementing 
future  legislation  affecting  U.S./PRC  nucle- 
ar relations." 

The  larger  problem,  however,  will  be  the 
effect  this  escape  clause  In  the  U.S.-PRC 
agreement  has  on  our  dealings  with  other 
countries.  Will  they  demand  this  same 
escape  clause  in  the  nuclear  cooperation 
agreements  they  negotiate  or  renegotiate 
with  us? 

Are  we  going  to  eventually  end  up  with  a 
situation  where  If  Congress  passes  another 
Nonproliferation  Act  lo  tighten  export  con- 
trols, all  our  nuclear  trading  partners  will 
feel  free  to  ignore  the  Act? 

I  would  ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  letter 
I  received  from  the  NRC  be  included  In  the 
record.  That  letter,  as  the  Committee  will 
see.  reveals  thai  the  NRC  has  serious  con- 
cerns whether  certain  provisions  in  the 
agreement  will  lead  to  what  the  Commission 
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calls   "future   misunderstandings"   between 
the  U.S.  and  the  PRC. 

4.  The  fourth  flaw  In  the  agreement  Is  its 
most  serious  flaw.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Non- 
proliferation  Act  requires  that  a  coopera 
tion  agreement  have  a  clear  and  unambig- 
uous guarantee  that  the  United  States  has 
veto  rights  over  another  country  reprocess- 
ing our  spent  fuel  to  extract  Its  bomb-usable 
Plutonium. 

Does  the  PRC  agreement  have  this  clear- 
cut  guarantee?  No.  It  does  not.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

In  effect,  the  State  [Department  has 
punted  on  this  question.  All  the  agreement 
says  is  that  both  sides  will  negotiate  the 
veto  rights  down  the  road,  after  the  PRC 
has  warehouses  full  of  our  spent  fuel  piled 
up  and  ready  to  reprocess. 

When  that  time  comes,  the  agreement  Is 
worded  In  such  a  way  that  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  veto  any  plaru  by  the 
PRC  to  extract  the  bomb-usable  plutonlum 
from  our  spent  fuel. 

As  I've  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  t>en- 
efits  from  expanded  trade  with  the  PRC. 

But  there  are  serious  risks  Involved  with 
nuclear  trade,  and  this  agreement  does  not 
appear  to  lessen  those  risks. 

Its  loose  langauge  sets  us  up  for  negotiat- 
ing headaches  and  nonprollferatlon  night- 
mares In  the  future— particularly  with  the 
reprocessing  provision. 

Its  ambiguous  verification  provision  will 
make  it  difficult  for  us  to  ensure  that  the 
PRC  complies  with  the  agreement. 

And  finally,  the  agreement  sets  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  our  nuclear  policy  with 
our  other  trading  partners.  What  will 
happen  when  our  other  allies— the  ones 
who've  always  been  our  friends— come  to  us 
and  ask  for  the  same  concessions  we've 
granted  the  PRC? 

Are  we  going  to  tell  them.  no.  We  can  only 
allow  the  PRC  to  have  these  lax  provisions? 
Are  we  going  to  say  that  the  PRC  will  be 
held  to  a  lower  nonprollferatlon  standard 
than  our  other  nuclear  trading  partners? 

Of  course  not. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  Committee  call  on 
the  President  to  resubmit  this  agreement 
with  a  waiver. 

I  also  believe  that  the  secret  understand- 
ing the  Administration  has  reached  with 
the  PRC  should  be  made  public. 

This  secret  understanding  reportedly  is 
the  PRC's  commitment  to  nonprollferatlon. 
If  that  commitment  is  worth  anything.  It 
should  be  made  public  by  the  PRC. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  agreement  should  go  Into  effect 
unless  we  have  further  Ironclad  assurances 
that  any  nuclear  exports  we  might  make  to 
the  PRC  In  the  future  won't  create  nonpro- 
llferatlon nightmares. 

If  that  means  going  back  to  the  PRC  to 
renegotiate  the  agreement,  or  reaching  fur- 
ther amendments  or  public  understanding 
between  both  countries,  so  be  It. 

This  agreement  Is  much  too  Important.  Its 
implications  for  future  generations  are 
much  too  critical,  to  leave  all  these  loose 
ends.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you. 


That  is  a  myth  of  delusion.  But  how 
else  does  one  explain  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  delivered  $31  billion 
worth  of  arms  to  the  Third  World 
alone  during  the  year  period  1981  84? 
During  that  time  the  United  States  ac 
counted  for  between  21  and  31  percent 
of  all  arms  deliveries  worldwide  to  the 
Third  World. 

And  for  what  purposes  are  U.S. 
weapons  put?  In  some  cases  they  are 
used  for  internal  supression  of  the 
resident  populations.  It  is  not  tin  un- 
common sight  to  see  United  States 
made  tanics  patroling  the  streets  of 
military  dictatorships  as  In  Chile  or 
United  States  equipment  used  in  a 
coup  attempt  such  as  recently  oc- 
curred in  Thailand. 

U.S.  military  sales  are  also  used  for 
local  wars.  Pakistan  and  India  fought 
using  United  States  hardware  on  twth 
sides.  That  is  right— U.S.  weapons 
killed  people  on  both  sides.  The 
United  States  arms  Israel,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Jordan  in  the  powder-keg 
Middle  East.  In  an  ultimate  Irony. 
United  States  military  aircraft  are 
now  being  used  by  Iran  against  Iraq- 
after  being  compromised  to  the  Rus- 
sians, of  course,  at  great  cost  to  our 
national  security  as  well  as  to  the  tax- 
payers purse. 

E>o  these  U.S.  arms  sales  ever  bring 
peace  and  stability?  Seldom.  For  every 
example  of  U.S.  sales  bringing  stabili- 
ty, there  are  several  examples  of  U.S. 
arms  bringing  war.  a  terrible  threat  of 
war.  and  always  an  economic  drain. 

Arms  sales  do  not  promote  U.S.  in- 
terests or  respect  for  America  abroad. 
It  is  a  myth  that  they  do. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
clear  that  this  administration  has  as 
one  of  its  most  basic  tenets  the  philos- 
ophy that  sales  of  military  equipment 
abroad  are  critical  to  the  support  stnd 
nurturing  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals. 


THE  HOLOCAUST,  IN  COURT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
astounding  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
still  people  who  Insist  that  the  Holo- 
caust never  happened.  A  California 
court,  however,  has  rejected  this  twist- 
ing of  history  and  reaffirmed  that  the 
Holocaust  did.  in  fact,  occur. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
case  are  quite  interesting.  The  Insti- 
tute for  Historical  Review,  a  group 
that  denies  that  the  Holocaust  hap- 
pened, offered  $50,000  to  anyone  who 
could  offer  proof  that  Jews  were 
gassed  at  Auschwitz. 

Mel  Mermelstein.  a  58-year  old  survl 
vor  of  Auschwitz,  submitted  proof  in 
the  form  of  declarations  by  other  sur- 
vivors who  witnessed  friends  tmd  rela 
tives  being  taken  away  to  their  deaths 
by  the  Nazis.  His  personal  declaration 
described  how  he  watched  his  own 
mother  and  sister  being  led  away  tc 
the  chambers.  The  institute,  however, 
refiised  to  accept  his  evidence  and  con- 
tinued to  say  that  the  Holocaust  never 
happened. 

When  the  organization  refused  to 
pay  Mr.  Mermelstein  the  $50,000 
reward  it  had  promised  in  its  offer. 
Mermelstein  sued  the  Institute.  This 


suit  was  filed  in  February  of  1981  and 
a  settlement  was  not  reached  until  late 
July  of  this  year. 

Judge  Robert  Wenko  of  the  Califor- 
nia Superior  Court  approved  the  set- 
tlement that  calls  for  the  Institute  for 
Historical  Review  to  pay  Mr  Mermel- 
stein a  minimum  of  $90,000  This  in- 
cludes the  $50,000  originally  pledged 
in  the  offer  and  an  additional  $100,000 
for  the  pain  and  suffering  caused  by 
the  reward  offer,  which  will  be  re- 
duced to  $40,000  If  the  payment  is 
made  immediately.  Mr  Mermelstein 
plans  to  donate  the  $90,000  to  the 
Auschwitz  Study  Foundation. 

The  institute  agreed  to  the  settle- 
ment on  July  22.  2  weeks  before  the 
trial  was  set  to  begin.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  Institute.  In  ad- 
dition to  paying  the  $90,000.  must 
issue  a  formal  written  apology  to  Mr. 
Mermelstein  and  all  Auschwitz  survi- 
vors for  the  pain  It  caused  them  by 
contending  that  the  Holocaust  was  a 
myth.  The  Institute  must  also  ac 
knowledge  a  pretrial  finding  that  the 
fact  that  Jews  were  gassed  at  Ausch- 
witz is  Indisputable. 

Mr.  Mermelstelns  lawyer.  Gloria 
Allred,  said: 

Mr  Mermelstein's  victory  In  this  case  will 
now  send  a  clear  message  to  all  those 
throughout  the  world  who  attempt  to  dis- 
tort history  and  inflict  misery  and  suffering 
on  Jews,  that  the  survivors  of  the  Holocaust 
will  fight  back  through  the  legal  system  to 
protect  themselves  and  vindicate  the  truth 
about  their  lives. 

She  added: 

The  record  we  have  made  in  this  lawsuit 
will  be  sent  throughout  the  world  and 
remain  a  written  memorial  to  the  6  million 
Jews  murdered  by  the  Nazis 

Despite  the  settlement,  the  institute 
continues  to  maintain  publicly  the 
outrageous  belief  that  the  Holocaust 
never  happened.  The  institute's  direc- 
tor. Tom  Marcellus  said: 

It's  the  best  outcome  we  could  have  had. 
We  did  not  have  to  compromise  any  of  our 
positions  All  we're  doing  Is  apologizing  to 
Auschwitz  survivors  for  the  pain  which  may 
have  been  associated  with  our  reward  offer. 

Mr.  President,  this  refusal  to  accept 
the  occurrence  of  the  Holocaust  is 
both  inane  and  tragic  The  presence  of 
an  international  tribunal  enforcing 
punishment  against  perpetrators  of 
genocide,  as  called  for  In  the  Genocide 
Convention,  would  eliminate  the  need 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Holo- 
caust in  a  civil  court. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  miist  act  in 
a  united  effort  to  carry  out  Justice 
against  those  committing  genocide. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
nation  In  the  world  that  has  not  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention,  a  fact 
which  hampers  the  effectiveness  of 
the  international  community  in  up- 
holding the  provisions  of  this  basic 
human  rights  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  editori- 


al of  July  29,  "The  Holocaust, 
Proved."  commenting  on  the  Mermel- 
stein rase,  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RrroRD.  as  follows: 

The  Ho)ux:AnsT  Phovid 

In  America,  courts  are  asked  to  settle 
questions  about  almost  everything,  even  his 
tory.  and  now  a  Lios  Angeles  case  has  In 
effect  determined  that  yes.  the  Holocaust 
did  take  place  For  aiiyone  to  deny  it  is  a 
transcendent  obscenity  of  our  time,  yet 
that's  Just  the  position  of  an  organtiatlon 
called  the  Institute  for  Historical  Review  It 
offered  a  tSO.OOO  reward  to  anyone  who 
could  prove  that  the  Nazis  ga&s«'(l  Jews,  but 
then  had  to  l>e  sued  by  an  Auschwitz  survi- 
vor who  did  so. 

In  settling  the  suit,  the  institute  has  final- 
ly agreed  to  pay.  but  not  to  accept.  Its  direc 
tor.  Tom  Marcellus.  says.  "We  did  not  have 
to  compromise  any  of  our  positions"  He 
still  cannot  see  "any  kind  of  evidence  "  that 
Jews  were  gassed  at  Auschwitz. 

Coming  to  grips  with  the  extermination  of 
millions  has  taken  not  Just  years  but  gen- 
erations It  has  not  l>een  enough  to  expose 
those  who  ran  the  death  camps  as  at)errant 
monsters.  They  were  monsters,  surely,  but 
over  time  society  has  found  it  easier  to  ac 
knowledge  that  they  were  human  monsters 
What  made  them  so  may  thus  l)e  latent  in 
all  of  us.  To  keep  the  reverberating  pledge. 
Never  Again!,  mankind  needs  to  understand 

To  understand,  mankind  must  confront, 
\  unblinking,  the  fullness  of  the  Holocaust, 
like  the  face-draining  sadism  of  Sophie's 
Choice:  Which  of  her  children  would  she 
pick  to  live?  Millions  were  forced  into 
choices  like  that  and  to  deny  that  crackles 
with  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust  Itself 

Why  are  people  like  Mr.  Marcellus  and  his 
colleagues  so  determined  to  deny?  The 
world  does  not  lack  for  bones  and  ashes, 
files  and  witnesses.  E>ven  after  40  years,  the 
night  does  not  lack  for  silent  screams. 
Beyond  that,  the  years  have  also  brought 
other  kinds  of  testimony. 

In  the  "Hers  "  column  in  The  Times  last 
week.  Rabbi  Susan  Schnur  told  of  once  stay- 
ing at  a  friend's  house.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  the  father  'came  padding  down  into 
the  room.  Oblivious  of  me.  he  went  into  the 
kitchen,  cut  himself  a  slab  of  rye  bread"  and 
then  stood  with  It  In  the  dining  room. 
"Chleb.  he  said  finally,  thrusting  the  bread 
into  the  air.  Broit'  — he  held  the  bread 
against  his  pajama  pocket.  Pane'— he  shook 
It.  Lechem'— kissed  It.  Bread'— took  a  bite. 

"This  he  did  over  and  over,  saying  the 
word  in  more  languages  than  I  could  Imag- 
me  existed  .  .  .  Then  he  burped  roomily  and 
went  back  up  the  stairs  to  bed  ...  He 
seemed  sometimes,  on  an  ordinary  morning, 
almost  stunned  by  the  fierceness  of  his  hap- 
piness. He  was.  it  seems  now.  exhausted  by 
his  blessings:  in  a  sense,  afraid  of  them.  He 
was  a  Holocaust  survivor."  she  wrote.  'Tlie 
contrast  woke  him  in  the  night.  " 

It's  not  hard  to  imagine  how  Mr.  Marcel 
lus  might  respond:  "That's  not  even  a 
horror  story.  Just  a  sentimental  anecdote 
Doesn't  prove  a  thing."  True,  it's  not  a  story 
of  horror.  It's  something  far  more  moving:  a 
story  of  gratitude,  a  gratitude  so  profound 
that  it  wakes  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  embrace  a  piece  of  bread.  And  in 
that  gratitude,  Mr.  Marcellus— had  you  the 
eyes  to  see  It— you  would  find  your  proof. 
Living  proof. 


CLOTURE  VOTI-:S  SCHEDULED 
FOR   1    PM 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 

time  to  lay  down   the  cloture   motion 
has  arrived 

Mr  rX)IJ:  Mr  l^resideni,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  and  I  would  sa> 
at  the  outs<>t,  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  dLstingui.shed  minonly  leader 
that  any  action  on  the  two  cloture  mo 
tior\s  at  the  desk  t>e  poslp>oned  until  1 
p.m 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  aLso  that  the  live 
quorum  under  rule  XXII  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection''  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  are  there 
other  special  orders? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walxop).  There  are  no  other  special 
orders. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
t)eyond  10:45  a.m.,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  hope  at 
this  time  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Senator  Bradlxy.  will  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  his  first  amendment. 
I  think  he  has  two. 

1  believe  the  order  is  Senator  Brad- 
ury.  then  Senator  Gi^nn,  Senator 
Leahy.  Senator  Boren.  Senator  Brad 
LEY,  Senator  Moymhan.  and  then  Sen- 
ator ZORINSKY 

I  understand  that  Senator  Domehici 
and  Senator  Chii.es   have  been  work 
ing  since  late  last  night  and  they  ha\e 
resolved  a  numt>er  of  the  issues  m  the 
proposed  Domenici  changes    Hopeful 
iy.  that  can  also  be  disposed  of  todav 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana.  Senator  Mel 
CHEH,  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to 
offer  an  amendment 

I  would  indicate  that  I  might  want 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  the  Treasury  from  using  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  to.  in  effect, 
increase  the  debt  ceiling  In  my  view, 
they  have  an  alternative  way  to  deal 
with  it.  They  ask  for  an  increase. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
when  Paul  Volcker  was  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  he  testified 
l>efore  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1973  with  reference  to 
the  FFB  borrowing  authority  suid  that 
it  would  not  be  used  to  exceed  the 
debt  ceiling.  At  that  time,  the  Treas- 


ury wa-s  willing  to  clarify  that  under- 
standing m  the  FF'B  statute. 

The  law  was  not  changed  I  think 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  take  it  away 
The  Federal  Financing  Bank  is  used 
by  a  number  of  other  agencies.  We  do 
not  believe  Treasury  needs  it.  We  be- 
lieve what  Treasury  needs  is  a  little 
stiffening,  but  they  cry  "Uncle"  at  the 
first  thought  of  any  hard  decisions. 

it  IS  my  view  that  we  have  effective- 
ly undermined  the  efforts  we  have 
been  working  on  in  the  Senate  for  the 
past  several  days. 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  GLOBAL 
ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  recently 
had  the  opfwrt unity  to  read  a  speech 
delivered  by  former  Trade  Ambassador 
Bob  Strauss  to  the  F>onomic  Club  of 
New  York  on  Septem.ber  18  I  regard 
Bob  Strauss  as  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  balanced  obser\ers  of  internation- 
al economic  and  trade  issues,  and  his 
remarks  on  this  occasion  encapsulate 
the  complexities  and  themes  m  a  con- 
cise and  coherent  manner  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Ambas- 
sador Strauss  address  t)e  reprinted  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks 

EMPHASIS  OTI   POSITlvr  ACTIONS 

In  his  speech.  Ambassador  Straiiss 
avoids  another  weary  repetition  of  all 
the  problems  facing  US  efforts  to  re- 
store a  healthy  environment  for  world 
economic  recovery  and  growth  and  lib- 
eralized conditions  for  international 
trade  Instead,  he  mentions  some  of 
the  actior^  which  the  United  States 
and  its  global  economic  partners  can 
undert-ake  which  promise  to  move 
•-hings  in  a  positne  direction. 

Among  these  constructive  steps,  he 
lusts  administration  statements  on  the 
need  for  structured  intervention  in 
foreign  currency  markets,  exploration 
of  possible  reforms  m  the  internation- 
al monetary  system,  the  pursuit  of  an 
aggressive  legislative  trade  package  by 
the  administration,  and  initiation  of  a 
new  round  of  multi-lateral  trade  nego- 
tiations. I  would  note  that,  in  the  very 
few  weeks  since  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks, there  has  been  significant 
progress  in  nearly  all  these  areas.  And 
we  hope  to  have  a  trade  initiative 
shortly  in  the  Senate  that,  together 
with  the  administration  and  House 
plans,  can  be  fashioned  into  a  biparti- 
san trade  policy  for  dealing  with  our 
commercial  partners  and  competitors. 
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THS  NEED  TO  ADAPT  TO  GLOBAL  CHANCE 

Ambass&dor  Strauss  also  points  out 
the  fact  that.  In  the  40  years  since  the 
Second  World  War.  the  United  SUtes 
has  failed  to  adapt  Its  trade  and  eco- 
nomic policies  to  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions in  the  world  at  large.  As  he  in- 
dicates, the  United  States  has  nur- 
tured a  self-image  of  being  the  arbiter 
of  most  of  the  worlds  international  af- 
fairs—a notion  that  Is  now  obsolete 
tmd  fails  to  recognize  our  changing 
role  in  the  world  economy. 

The  solution  proposed  Involves  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  major  Western 
economic  partners— the  United  States, 
the  European  Community.  Japan,  and 
Canada.  The  United  States  must  put 
its  domestic  economy  In  order  rather 
than  seeking  to  simply  externalize  its 
problems  through  trade  protectionism. 
Japan  must  act  to  broaden  out  its  in- 
dustrial procurement  practices  and 
relax  its  defensive  deployment  of  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers.  And  Europe  must 
recognize  the  destabilizing  impact  of 
itf  internal  agricultural  system  on 
global  trade  in  commodities  and  accept 
the  need  for  substantive  reforms  in 
the  GATT. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Ambassa- 
dor Strauss'  insights  to  my  colleagues, 
and  hope  they  will  provide  some  illu- 
mination as  we  proceed  to  deal  with 
these  difficult  and  demanding  issues  in 
the  coming  months. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Address  by  Robert  S.  Strauss  Before  the 
Economic  Club  op  New  York 

I  want  to  depart  from  the  usual  perspec- 
tive of  statistics  and  cliches  relating  to  our 
trade  problem,  and  begin  my  remarks  to- 
night by  putting  the  alarming  trade  posture 
of  this  country  Into  a  political  perspective, 
because  It  Is  In  the  political  arena,  and  from 
political  pressures  that  the  current  econom- 
ic situation  will  be  addressed  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  Congress. 

Within  the  last  48  hours,  the  press  has  re- 
ported Senator  Bentsen.  a  Democrat  with  a 
long  free  trade  posture,  saying:  'When  the 
president  won't  do  anything,  the  Congress 
has  to  look  at  Its  options  and  stop  the  hem- 
orrhaging of  the  Industrial  base  of  this 
country  "  And  Senator  John  Danforth.  Re- 
publican and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Trade 
Subcommittee,  saying:  'I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  Congress  managing  trade  policies,  but  we 
have  no  alternative."  John  Heinz,  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  Senatorial  Committee 
and  an  influential  lawmaker  on  the  trade 
issue  saying:  "I  think  the  Administration  is 
becoming  more  practical.  There  Is  growing 
realization  at  the  While  House  that  many 
of  the  issues  the  Administration  has  had  on 
the  back  burner  or  even  didn't  know  were 
cooking  in  the  kitchen,  like  trade,  will  not 
go  away."  Roger  Stone,  a  Republican  politi- 
cal strategist  said  that  the  stakes  are  high 
in  terms  of  controlling  the  agenda  and  also 
said:  "Reagtm  was  an  activist  president  in 
his  first  term.  He  cannot  afford  in  his 
second  term  to  be  a  stand-pat  political 
figure.  He  can't  just  say.  Tm  a  free  trader, 
and  that's  the  end  to  the  trade  problem.'  " 
And  finally.  Pred  Bergsten.  Democrat  and 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  International 


Economics  has  stated:  'There  Is  a  mistaken 
Impression  in  Congress  that  changes  In  the 
traide  policy  would  turn  around  the  deficit." 
Bergsten  estimates  that  ending  other  coun 
tries'  unfair  trade  practices  and  protecting 
some  American  industries  would  shave  only 
SIO  billion  from  the  «1M)  billion  trade  defl 
cit. 

This  Is  the  political  climate  Ambassador 
Yeutter  faces  as  he  attempts  to  guide  US 
trade  policy— and  I  don't  envy  him.  While 
obviously  some  of  our  problems  have  been 
beyond  our  control,  the  truth  Is.  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  dreary  trade  pic- 
ture. The  complex  relationships  between  do- 
mestic and  International  goals  have  been 
either  misunderstood,  ignored  or  both.  The 
White  House  primarily,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  Congress,  have  failed  to  appreci- 
ate that  domestic  economic  policy  has  a 
direct  effect  on  the  United  States'  external 
position. 

So  let  me  begin  my  remarks  by  next  list- 
ing a  few  givens  so  far  as  trade  Is  concerned. 

1.  An  open  trading  system  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

2.  There  Is  no  real  open  trading  system 
today.  What  we  call  an  open  trading  system 
Is  Just  not  working— It's  broken— so  we 
better  try  to  fix  It. 

3.  The  GATT  Is  weak  and  In  many  ways 
Ineffective,  but  It  Is  essential  and  must  be 
strengthened.  But  If  we  rely  on  the  OATT 
alone,  we  won't  make  It. 

4.  It's  hard  to  find  a  sector  or  industry 
where  free  trade  really  exists.  It  doesn't 
exist  In  copper,  and  it  doesn't  exist  in 
wheat;  It  doesn't  exist  In  autos.  and  It 
doesn't  exist  In  com.  It  doesn't  exist  in  steel 
or  textiles,  and  It  doesn't  exist  in  telecom- 
munications—to  name  a  few. 

5.  More  and  more,  trade  is  government 
managed.  Our  industries  and  farmers  com- 
pete with  governments,  not  people  and  com- 
panies. 

6.  If  we  don't  come  to  grips  with  the 
present  deteriorating  situation,  the  forces  of 
protectionism  will  sut>stantlally  close  the 
doors  on  world  trade  as  we  have  Ljiown  It 
for  40  years. 

To  those  givens,  I  would  stdd  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  there  are  no  simple,  easy  or  quick 
answers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  haven't 
Identified  any  hard  and  difficult  answers. 
But  there  are  strategies  to  be  put  In  place  to 
begin  the  long  and  arduous  road  to  a  better 
trade  climate  for  the  free  world. 

Today's  trade  problems  are  entirely  new 
and  different  from  those  cast  against  the 
background  of  World  War  II  This  Is  not 
1944  In  Bretton  Woods.  New  Hampshire 
Simply  stated,  the  world  has  changed:  and 
the  United  States,  through  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  alike,  has  not 
adapted  to  that  change. 

The  country's  trade  problems  caiwot 
really  l)e  solved  until  we  understand  the 
global  Impact  of  our  domestic  policies,  put 
our  economy  on  solid  ground  and  live  within 
our  means.  Moderate  progress  In  highly  visi- 
ble areas  such  as  Inflation,  while  significant, 
is  masking  a  basic  erosion  of  our  economic 
strength.  Let  me  offer  an  example. 

The  Administration  recently  aruiounced 
that  unemployment  has  been  reduced  to  7 
percent- an  encouraging  development,  but 
not  surprising  given  the  Keyneslan  econom- 
ic policies  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
been  pursuing  However,  with  each  passing 
day.  one  reads  stories  in  the  press  of  For 
tune  SOO  companies  deciding  to  close 
modem  plants  in  the  United  Stales  and 
transfer  production  abroad.  How  long  can  It 
continue— where  will  It  end?  There  Is  not 


question  that  the  merchandise  trade  deficit. 
If  not  corrected  and  corrected  soon,  could 
have  long-term  consequences  for  the  U.S. 
economy.  In  recent  days  the  Administration 
has  announced  that  It  will  work  with  the 
Conjreas  to  develop  a  new  trade  legislative 
package  I  hope  this  effort  Is  successful,  but 
we  must  recognize  that  It  is  no  substitute 
for  a  set  of  economic  policies  aimed  at  solv- 
ing our  basic  problems.  Domestic  policy 
can't  iie  made  In  a  vacuum  In  the  United 
States.  Europe  or  Japan  What  each  does  at 
home  has  dramatic  Impact  abroad. 

While  closed  markets  and  predatory  prac- 
tices have  taken  their  loll  and  must  X>e  ad- 
dressed, there  are  three  additional  and  fun- 
damental causes  of  the  merchandise  trade 
deficit.  Fnrst  Is  the  differential  growth  rales 
which  have  distinguished  the  United  SUtes 
from  Its  slower  growing  trading  partners, 
particularly  Japan  and  Europe;  second,  the 
huge  debt  of  developing  countries  which  has 
significantly  Impaired  their  ability  to  pur- 
chase our  exports;  and  finally,  the  massive 
overvaluation  of  the  dollar 

The  single  most  important  thing  we  can 
do  to  restore  equilibrium  to  exchange  mar- 
kets Is  to  reduce  our  budget  deficit  To  do  so 
In  today's  political  climate  requires  budget 
cuts  and  Increased  laxes,  and  l)oth  seem  un- 
likely In  the  light  of  Administration  policy 
and  Congressional  attitudes  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  things  the  Administration 
could  t>e  doing  to  begin  to  talk  the  dollar  In 
off  the  ledge.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
creditable  statements  to  Intervene  In  ex- 
change markets  where  appropriate,  pick  up 
on  Secretary  Baker's  Initiative  regarding 
reform  of  the  monetary  system  and  more 
vigorously  encourage  the  Japanese  to  adopt 
policies  aimed  at  gradually  reducing  the 
massive  capital  outflows  which  should  ap- 
preciate the  yen  and  lower  the  dollar  In  ad- 
dition, the  Administration  should  pursue  Its 
plans  with  respect  to  trade  legislation  and 
continue  to  urge  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. This  sort  of  program  is  doable.  Is  not 
ple-ln-the-sky  and  geLs  closer  to  attacking 
the  fundamental  causes  of  our  trade  prob- 
lems and  would  help  qt<ell  the  protectionist 
fires  now  raging  In  Congress. 

Let  me  now  change  the  thrust  of  my  re- 
marks a  bit  and  look  at  a  few  specific  situa- 
tions, beginning  with  Japan.  Prank  Olbney. 
In  his  superb  new  book,  makes  the  point 
well  that  since  World  War  II.  the  Japanese 
have  continued  to  thirUt  of  themselves  as  a 
vulnerable,  semi-developed  and  resource- 
poor  country  pushing  Intensely  to  keep  up. 
And  further,  that  Japan  has  nurtured  a 
semi-dependent  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  that  ."sacrifices  a  great  deal  In  the  re- 
lationship in  return  for  American  tolerance 
of  Japanese  marketing  successes.  Japan  ob- 
viously Is  willing  to  pay  a  high  political 
price  for  continued  U.S.  economic  Indul- 
gence. 

Olbney  points  out  America's  self-images 
are  no  less  Illusory.  That  wc  have  appointed 
ourselves  the  world's  arbiter  In  all  fields  and 
have  been  so  Impressed  with  our  position 
and  Importance  that  we  have  neglected  the 
hard  work  necessary  to  stay  In  that  position. 
We  live  In  the  memory  of  a  world  that  no 
longer  exists  and  we  have  totally  overlooked 
the  unraveling  of  our  economic  position. 
Now  we  find  ourselves,  by  virtue  of  neglect 
and  self-Indulgence,  debtors  instead  of  credi- 
tors. This,  combined  with  Japan's  policies, 
has  brought  on  the  Japan  bashing  over 
trade  Imbalances  that  could  easily  destroy  a 
relationship  we  l)olh  need 

Our  theory  seems  to  be  when  In  trouble, 
spend  and  consume,  and  theirs  Just  the  op 
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posite.  when  in  trouble  save  and  produce 
more  for  export.  Japan  must  stimulate  do- 
mestic demand  through  increased  private 
and  public  spending. 

We  are  familiar  with  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers,  unfair  trade  practices  and  other  ac- 
tions standing  in  the  way  of  true  free  trade. 
Something  must  be  done  al>out  them.  We 
must  really  toughen  up  in  dealing  with  our 
partners.  But  few  in  the  business  or  political 
community  seem  to  understand  that  while 
attacking  the  problem  of  closed  markets 
and  oredatory  trade  practices  Is  absolutely 
essential,  it  will  only  marginally  reduce  our 
trade  deficit  if  we  don't  simultaneously  deal 
with  the  basic  underlying  causes. 

I'm  not  trying  to  make  an  excuse  for  the 
protectionism  embedded  Into  the  Japanese 
system.  They  deserve  a  great  deal  of  the 
public  criticism  they  get.  but  they  are  not 
alone.  And  we  surely  can't  expect  them  to 
disrupt  their  economic  structure  to  appease 
our  political  forces.  A  long-term  solution  re- 
quires that  their  economy  be  operated  with 
sensitivity  to  Its  Impact  on  the  economic 
and  political  relationship  with  this  country, 
just  as  our  policies  must  be  made  with  rec- 
ognition of  their  impact  not  only  at  home, 
but  in  Japan.  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

My  purpose  tonight  Is  not  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  where  we  have  been.  There's 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around.  The  revival  of 
our  national  spirit  accomplished  by  Presi- 
dent Reagsui  has  not  and  will  not  solve  our 
critical  trade  problem  caused  by  neglect.  To 
do  that,  the  President  must  take  the  lead  In 
forging  a  real  debate  which  results  In  a 
policy  for  this  country  that  will  lead  us  for- 
ward with  a  meaningful,  effective,  hard-hit- 
ting, progressive  trade  posture  for  this  coun- 
try and  Indeed  the  free  world.  Its  absolute 
ly  essential  that  the  free  world  leadership, 
led  by  Ronald  Reagan  with  his  popularity 
base,  address  itself  to  global  situations.  To- 
gether, the  U.S.,  Japan,  the  EC  and  Canada, 
with  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  Third 
World,  as  well  as  to  their  excesses,  must 
strike  a  major  global  bargain  and  enter  Into 
a  compact.  A  compact  in  which  the  parties 
agree  to  take  the  kind  of  steps  that  are  po- 
litically Impossible  for  any  one  of  them  to 
make  alone  Out  of  such  a  trade  summit 
must  come  a  simultaneous,  long-term  com- 
mitment for  action  with  each  of  the  four 
putting  enough  on  the  table  to  make  It  po- 
litically viable  for  the  others  to  go  along.  It 
isn't  going  to  be  easy,  and  It's  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  process.  The  domestic  poll- 
tics  are  dramatic  and  the  policy  changes 
lake  years  to  implement. 

The  U.S..  among  other  things,  must  be 
prepared  to  commit  Itself  to  take  some  of 
the  steps  we've  discussed  tonight.  The  EC 
must  agree,  among  other  things,  to  deal 
with  the  agricultural  mess  their  subsidies 
are  creating  around  the  world.  And  the  .ap- 
anese  must  take  the  actions  mentioned.  In- 
cluding dealing  aggressively  with  their  In- 
dustrial procurement  policies  and  other 
non  tariff  barriers  President  Reagan  has 
the  popular  support  and  he  should  spend  it 
here. 

And  now  in  closing,  lei  me  be  clear  that 
these  criticisms  of  the  world  trading  system 
are  not  partisan,  nor  are  they  an  argument 
for  protectionism.  It's  a  frank  recognition  of 
the  problems  we  face  and  a  call  for  the  l»e- 
glnning  of  an  effort  to  avoid  an  almost  cer- 
tain course  of  protectionism  that  will  have  a 
devaslatingly  negative  impact  at  hom<»  and 
abroad  There's  much  more  than  just  dol- 
lars involved.  A  free  world  mired  In  protec 
tlonlsm   and   trade   wars   Is   not   a   healthy 


world  in  which  to  keep  peace.  The  poison 
spills  over  Into  all  of  our  inlemational  rela- 
tionships. 

As  long  ago  as  1844.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son wrote  a  few  lines  at>out  trade  and  Amer- 
ica that  are  pertinent  for  all  of  us  today  He 
said:  The  philosopher  and  lover  of  man 
have  much  harm  to  say  of  trade,  but  histori- 
ans will  see  that  trade  was  the  principle  of 
liberty,  that  trade  planted  America  and  de- 
stroyed feudalism,  that  it  makes  peace  and 
keeps  peace,  and  It  will  abolish  slavery. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President, 
last  month,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  ap- 
proved a  farm  proposal.  Soon  we  will 
all  review  It  and  vote  on  it. 

We  worked  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  nearly  4  months  on  the 
farm  problem.  We  discussed  many  dif- 
ferent proposals,  many  innovative 
idea.s  and  concepts  Unfortuantely.  the 
committee  approved  a  program  that  is 
basically  a  continuation  of  the  current 
programs.  What  a  disappointment! 
After  all  of  the  hours  spent  talking 
and  debating,  the  option  chosen  re- 
flects little  real  change  and  no  Im- 
provement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
bill  with  great  care  and  to  consider  its 
broad  impacts  on  our  economy.  It  is  a 
proposal  that  promises  nothing  but 
continued  economic  disaster  in  rural 
America.  I  am  from  a  farming  State. 
Agriculture  is  imporlan:  to  the  people 
I  represent.  But  my  colleagues  should 
know  that  agriculture  is  crucial  to  the 
entire  economy  of  our  country  Ac- 
cording to  the  US  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 20  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  IS  generated  in  the  food 
and  fiber  industry.  Farmers  represent 
only  3  percent  of  the  GNP.  but  their 
efforts  and  productivity  have  a  ripple 
effect  that  stretches  through  our 
entire  economy. 

We  must  find  a  farm  bill  that  ad- 
dresses the  total  effect  of  agriculture. 
We  must  find  a  bill  that  helps  protect 
farm  income,  because  farmers  are  on 
the-ropes  now  and  they  are  important 
to  our  economy  We  must  find  a  plan 
that  also  helps  gel  all  of  rural  America 
on  its  feet,  a  bil!  that  allows  farmers 
to  produce  according  to  the  market 
signals.  This  plan  must  allow  the 
many  businesses  that  benefit  from  ag 
riculture— the  truckers,  the  suppliers. 
the  seed  pur\'eyors  and  implement 
dealers,  the  processors  and  marketers 
of  food  and  fiber,  all  of  them-io  be 
productive  and  operate  freely  in  the 
marketplace.  And  it  must  be  an  open 
marketplace,  not  one  stifled  by  set 
asides  and  futile  production  controls. 
Last,  we  must  reassert  our  role  in  the 
world  market.  We  must  price  our  com- 
modities to  be  competitive. 

We  must  let  the  market  work— and  it 
will  work.  I  have  been  in  business  all 
of  my  life  and  I  trust  the  marketplace. 
I  trust  the  natural  flow  of  supply  and 
demand  more  than  any  group's  ability 


to  manipulate  it.  And  I  trust  It,  in  the 
long-run,  to  allow  our  agriculture 
sector  to  prosper. 

Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  wrote  very  eloquently  and 
persuasively  on  this  topic  in  the  Sep- 
tember 12  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  12. 

19851 

Selling  a  Farm  Bill  of  Goods 

(By  Earl  L.  BuU) 

Any  believer  in  the  market  system  who 
has  l)een  watching  the  debate  over  the  1985 
farm  bill  has  to  be  extremely  disappointed. 
Both  hoiises  of  Congress  are  turning  out 
versior^s  with  loan  payments  and  target 
prices  for  subsidized  crops  thai  are  too  high, 
backed  by  the  same  mentality  that  put 
American  agriculture  in  its  current  mess. 

The  Reagan  admlnislrallon  made  pious 
sounds  early  on  about  reorienting  farm 
policy  to  the  marketplace.  But  somewhere 
between  the  Agriculture  Department's  of- 
fices and  Capitol  Hill,  the  principles  they 
said  they  were  fighting  for  have  all  but  dis- 
solved. They  appear  to  be  acquiescing  to  a 
farm-bill  framework  that  can  be  made  truly 
market-oriented  only  at  an  unacceptable 
budget  cost  by  dropping  loan  rales,  main- 
taining high  target  prices  and  dipping  Into 
the  Treasury  for  direct  payTnents  to  cover 
the  difference. 

Current  U.S.  agricultural  policy  Is  cosily, 
controversial  and  counterproductive  Feder- 
al Income  transfer  payments  to  farmers  are 
at  near  record  levels  The  congressional 
budget  resolution  calls  for  $34.8  billior.  more 
in  farm  subsidies  for  the  fiscal  years  1986- 
88.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  yesterday  carries  s  price  tag  of 
»42  8  billion  over  that  three  year  period— an 
average  of  $14.2  billion  a  year  Thai  com- 
pares with  the  $600  million  spent  lor  such 
subsidies  In  1975,  and  the  $3.5  billion  spent 
as  recently  as  1981 

butt's  law  of  agriculture 

Despite  this  outflow  of  dollars,  there  are 
more  and  more  reports  of  farm  failures, 
foreclosures,  pressures  on  agribusiness  firms 
and  general  rural  distress  Commodity 
groups  are  set  against  one  another  ae  grain 
producers  seek  higher  prices  for  their  crops 
and  'i  veslock  producers  grapple  with  feed 
costs  that  are  artificially  hiked  by  higher 
crop  prices.  Our  grain  and  cotton  producers 
are  geared  to  produce  for  the  export 
market,  but  they  are  tied  to  goverrunental 
price  and  production  program.?  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  domestic  market.  Too  often. 
their  first  market  is  not  overseas  but  a  U.S. 
government  bin  or  warehouse. 

American  agriculture  is  on  the  road  to 
economic  suicide  under  existing  policies, 
which  have  priced  farm  products  out  of  the 
world  market  and  have  encouraged  expand- 
ed production  abroad.  Butz's  Law  of  Agri- 
culture is:  The  higher  the  degree  of  govern- 
mental involvement  in  pricing  and  market- 
ing, the  deeper  the  economic  pit  in  which 
agriculture  wallows. 

The  great  irony  in  all  of  this  is  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  l)oth  buck- 
ling under  farm  pressures  so  readily  that 
the  farm  bill  emerging  from  the  legislative 
sausage-grinder  looks  a  lot  like  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  1981   Farm  Bill.  That  s  the 
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very  thing  that  has  put  lu  In  the  mess  we 
are  In  today. 

The  two  major  mechanisnu  of  current 
fann  policy  are  target  prices  and  the  loan 
rate.  Let's  use  wheat  to  Illustrate  the  bind 
they  have  put  American  agriculture  into. 

The  target  price  of  wheat  is  »4.38  a 
bushel.  TTiat's  set  by  Congress  and  bears  no 
relation  to  the  farm  price  of  $2.50  a  bushel 
Originally  designed  as  a  safety  net  in  case  of 
a  steep  drop  In  the  market,  target  prices  are 
now  much  higher  than  the  prices  farmers 
get  for  their  crops.  Taxpayers  have  been 
making  up  the  difference  between  the 
target  price  and  the  loan  rate  in  the  form  of 
billions  of  dollars  In   "deficiency  payments." 

The  loan  rate  is  $3.30  a  bushel.  This  is 
also  set  by  Congress,  although  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  can  make  modest  adjustments 
In  relation  to  supply.  The  "loan"  Is  a  non-re- 
course  loan,  meaning  that  If  the  market 
price  of  wheat  falls  below  the  loan  rate,  the 
farmer  simply  surrenders  the  wheat  to  the 
government  and  forgets  about  paying  back 
the  loan. 

The  current  approximately  $2.50  farm 
price  of  wheat  is  80  cents  below  the  loan 
rate,  but  the  farmer  has  already  received 
$3.30  a  bushel  when  he  obtains  his  loan.  So 
the  government  acquires  title  to  wheat  at  a 
cost  of  80  cents  a  bushel  above  current 
market  value,  plus  about  20  cents  of  Interest 
forgiven  on  the  loan. 

However,  no  administration  can  stay  tied 
to  this  kind  of  open-ended  raid  on  the 
Treasury.  This  administration  will  be  forced 
to  either  <  1 )  not  lower  the  loan  rate  so  as  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  deficiency  pay 
ments  or,  (2)  idle  massive  amounts  of  farm 
land  to  twister  the  market  price  and  hence 
minimize  losses  on  defaulted  loans.  It  is 
most  likely  to  do  twth. 

Whatever  action  is  taken  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  foreign  producers,  expand 
production  abroad  and  will  lead  to  a  shrink- 
ing U.S.  export  market. 

Through  the  Payment  In  Kind  program. 
78  million  acres  of  farm  land  were  Idled  in 
1983.  As  the  U.S.  curtails  output  we  are  en- 
couraging more  uneconomic  and  high-cost 
agricultural  production  in  other  countries. 
We  are  effectively  raising  the  real  cost  of 
feeding  the  world's  people  because  we've 
drifted  away  from  the  sound  principle  of 
producing  commodities  where  their  com- 
petitive advantage  is  greatest  and  then  trad 
Ing  them  back  and  forth  between  nations. 

In  each  of  the  last  three  quadrennial  farm 
bills  (in  1973.  1977  and  1981).  Congress  en 
acted  mandatory  annual  escalations  of  loan 
rates  and  target  prices.  They  took  the  guess- 
work out  of  it  for  the  ensuing  four  years. 
But  now  that  the  present  system  has  failed 
and  the  heat  is  up.  It's  no  time  to  flee  the 
kitchen.  Congress  should  mandate  de-esca- 
lation, and  not  pass  the  buck  to  the  secre 
tary  of  agriculture  by  "providing  discretion 
to  lower  the  loan  rate"— an  always  political 
ly  difficult  feat. 

Solutions  to  current  farm  problems  that 
balance  the  concerns  of  farmers,  taxpayers, 
agribusiness  and  consumers  can  be  devel- 
oped. If  only  we  follow  a  few  simple  guide 
lines. 

The  agenda  is  simple  and  politically  re- 
sponsible, and  has  been  set  down  recently  In 
a  joint  statement  that  I  and  three  other 
former  secretaries  of  agriculture  released. 
Two  of  us  are  Democrats  and  two  are  Re- 
publicans. <The  others  are  Orville  Freeman. 
1961-89.  Clifford  Hardin.  1969  71  and  Bob 
Bergland.  1977-81  ) 

Among  our  recommendations: 

(1)  Non-recourse  loans  have  worked  well 
as  a  safety  net  if  loan  levels  are  .set  at  or 


t>elow  market-clearing  levels.  We  suggested 
they  be  set  at  the  season  average  of  market 
prices.  In  that  way.  loans  would  protect 
farmers  against  short-term  price  declines 
but  not  Interfere  unduly  with  the  market- 
place. 

(2)  Farmers  need  income  protection  to 
help  them  adjust  to  changes  In  farm  pro- 
grams. A  target-price  program  makes  a 
buildup  of  surpluses  less  likely  and  discour- 
ages competing  countries  from  expanding 
their  production.  Since  small  farmers  are  In 
the  greatest  difficulties,  a  celling  should  be 
set  on  total  payments  per  operator. 

(3)  Expanding  demand  should  be  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  U.S.  farm  policy.  Acreage-re- 
duction programs  for  the  purposes  of  rais- 
ing prices  are  exercises  in  futility  t)ecause 
competing  countries  can  watch  what  we  do 
and  then  expand  their  own  production. 

(4)  Commodity  reserves  under  loan  to 
farmers  should  be  used  only  for  food  securi- 
ty reasons  and  not  to  support  market  prices. 

(5)  For  future  generations,  a  conservation 
program  for  fragile  land  is  essential.  Farm- 
ers should  be  prohibited  from  receiving  pro- 
gram payments  on  erosive  land. 

Many  farm-state  legislators  fear  so  simple 
an  approach  will  alienate  their  farm  voters. 
My  visits  to  farm  communities  convince  me 
that  the  vast  majority  of  commercial  pro- 
ducers want  this  kind  of  farm  policy.  Their 
farm  and  commodity  organizations  are  not 
reflecting  their  Interests.  Rather,  they  are 
responding  to  the  loudest  squeaks  with 
their  one  great  strength— their  ability  to 
resist  change. 

America's  taxpayers  are  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  provide  greater  and  greater  farm 
subsidies.  Turning  to  the  market  is  the  kind 
of  policy  that  will  put  U.S.  agriculture  back 
on  its  feet  again.  But  it  won't  happen  unless 
everyone  who  hopes  for  it  starts  demanding 
It  in  face-to-face  meetings  with  his  or  her 
elected  officials. 

There  Is  a  discipline  In  the  marketplace 
that  works.  Let's  give  it  a  try  before  more  of 
American  agriculture  goes  down  the  drain. 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what 
better  time  than  Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week.  October  6-12.  to 
bring  to  the  American  people  a  mes- 
sage of  hope. 

A  DECADE  OP  PROGRESS 

The  past  decade  has  been  a  phe 
nomenally  productive  one  for  those 
committed  to  erradicating  the  social 
stigma  attached  to  mental  illness.  In 
addition,  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made  In  identifying  some  of  the 
causative  factors  behind  mental  illness 
and  ways  to  prevent  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Scientists  are  now  on  the  brink  of 
understanding  how  the  brain  func- 
tions and  why,  in  some  cases,  it  fails  to 
function  properly.  This  research  is  un 
locking  the  mysteries  of  devastating 
illnesses  of  the  brain  such  as  schlzo 
phrenia,  manic-depression,  childhood 
autism,  and  Alzheimer's  disease.  Effec 
tive  treatment  and,  in  some  cases,  pre- 
ventive interventions  are  being  devel- 
oped to  deal  with  such  diverse  prob- 
Wms  as  anxiety,  learning  disabilities. 


alcohol  and  drug  addictions,  and  other 
mental  disorders. 

Amazing  technologies  are  rapidly 
being  perfected  which  allow  scientists 
to  see  not  only  what  the  inside  of  our 
brain  looks  like,  but  what  It  does  when 
we  feel  pleasure,  anxiety,  or  depres- 
sion. Scientists  will  be  able  to  trace 
the  impact  of  feelings  on  brain  chem- 
istry and  understand  exactly  how  that 
chemistry  affects  our  emotions,  our 
ability  to  think,  our  learning,  and  our 
behavior. 

RCMAININC  CHALLXnCES 

The  progress  is  astounding  and  im- 
pressive. However,  it  is  disturbing  that 
myths  and  misconceptions  persist 
about  mental  illnesses  Because  of 
such  myths  as  "a  person  who  has  been 
mentally  111  can  never  be  normal." 
that  "mentally  ill  persons  are  danger- 
ous." and  many  others,  barriers  are 
often  created  which  limit  access  to  ob- 
taining needed  mental  health,  voca- 
tional, and  support  services.  Hard- 
working, well-motivated  former  pa- 
tients are  often  unjustly  refused  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  other  opportu- 
nities because  of  these  false  beliefs 
and  stereotypes. 

The  "shame"  of  being  mentally  trou- 
bled, which  these  myths  cause,  has 
meant  that  many  people  with  a 
mental  illness  delay  seeking  help.  The 
stigma  thereby  serves  to  impede  the 
care,  treatment,  and  recovery  of  many. 
Moreover,  the  reluctance  of  patients, 
former  patients,  and  their  families  to 
identify  themselves  because  of  the 
stigma  hEis  made  it  more  difficult  to 
develop  a  strong  and  vocal  constituen- 
cy to  fight  against  the  discrimination. 

Unfortunately  this  situation  is  exac- 
erbated because  even  though  effective 
treatments  are  known,  they  are  often 
difficult  to  finance  because  most 
public  and  private  health  insurance 
benefits  are  more  limited  for  a  mental 
illness  than  they  are  for  a  physical  ill- 
ness. 

Fortunately,  this  situation  is  chang- 
ing. Family  and  client  support  groups 
are  organizing  all  over  the  country 
with  the  help  of  such  groups  as  the  76- 
year-old  National  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation. Advocacy  and  patients'  rights 
groups  are  being  activated  and  are 
Joining  in  coalitions  to  develop  public 
awareness  programs  and  provide  pa- 
tients and  their  families  with  the  in- 
formation and  direction  necessary  to 
bring  about  necessary  changes. 

A  MESSAGE  OP  HOPE 

The  National  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation is  the  Nation's  oldest  and  larg- 
est nongovernmental,  citizens'  volun- 
tary organization  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  mental  disorders  and 
mental  health.  It  was  founded  in  1909 
by  Clifford  Beers,  who  suffered  from  a 
serious  mental  illness. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  message  of 
hope  which  research  brings  us  is  to 
become     reality,    everyone's     help    is 
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needed.  All  Americans  need  to  support 
the  continuation  of  the  exciting 
progress  which  is  made  in  research  on 
the  brain. 

We  also  need  to  recognize  both  those 
currently  in  treatment  and  those  re- 
covered mental  patients  as  individuals. 
We  need  to  help  former  mental  pa- 
tients reenter  society  by  supporting 
their  efforts  to  obtain  housing  and 
jobs.  We  must  avoid  letting  false  state- 
ments about  mental  illness  or  mental- 
ly ill  persons  go  unchallenged.  And.  we 
must  spread  the  word— a  message  of 
hope. 


74TH  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  duties  of  Senators  who  partici- 
pate in  interparliamentary  exchanges 
Is  to  report  back  to  this  body  on  the 
proceedings  and  recommendations 
issued  from  their  meetings  with  for- 
eign legislators.  But  the  benefits  of 
these  exchanges  prove  themselves  less 
in  the  exhortatory  statements  issued 
from  our  assemblies  than  in  the  abid- 
ing friendships  forged  among  parlia- 
mentarians. These  friendships  help  us 
better  appreciate  the  unique  political 
envirorunents  in  which  our  colleagues 
from  other  parliaments  must  operate. 
In  a  world  that  grows  smaller  and  ever 
more  interdependent,  interparliamen- 
tary exchanges  give  us  a  deeper  under 
standing  of  countries  vital  to  Ameri 
can  political,  economic  and  security  in- 
terests. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  dif- 
fers from  other  interparliamentary  as- 
sociations in  which  the  Congress  par- 
ticipates in  that  it  Includes  delegations 
from  Communist  bloc  and  nondemo 
cratic  Third  World  nations.  This  can 
prove  a  source  of  considerable  frustra- 
tion for  the  U.S.  delegation.  The  poli- 
tics of  the  IPU  closely  parallel  the  pol- 
itics of  the  United  Nations.  Voting 
occurs  more  or  less  by  regional  or  ideo- 
logical blocs.  As  in  U.N.  General  As- 
semblies, the  74th  Congress  of  the 
IPU  held  in  Ottawa.  Canada,  from 
August  31  to  September  7.  reminded 
the  U.S.  delegation  that  deep  political 
fissures  continue  to  threaten  a  fragile 
international  order. 

In  sun.,  the  record  of  the  conference 
was  mixed.  Of  the  three  resolutions 
approved  during  the  final  plenary  ses- 
sion, the  first,  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  and  drugs,  provided 
helpful  guidance  to  world  legislative 
bodies  and  gained  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  conference.  The  second, 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  international 
debt,  received  the  favorable  vote  of 
the  U.S.  delegation.  After  steadfast  ef- 
forts by  Representative  Claude  Peppeh 
on  the  drafting  committee,  provisions 
calling  for  debt  repudiation  were  re- 
jected, but  the  resolution  still  con- 
tained paragraphs  requiring  U.S.  res- 
ervations. The  third  resolution,  deal- 
ing with  the  issue  of  decolonization. 


was  manifestly  objectionable  and  re- 
ceived a  negative  U.S.  vote  along  with 
a  strongi.v  worded  explanation  for  our 
vote. 

Given  the  United  SLate.s  track  record 
in  other  large  multilateral  in5titul!on.s, 
the  outcome  wa^  about  what  one 
would  exjject.  Nonetheless,  the  74th 
IPU  conference  demonstrated  that 
with  attention  and  effort,  the  Westerr. 
group  can  .succeed  in  getting  their  in 
teresus  and  concem.s  addressed  A  sig 
nificant  achievement  for  the  West  wa.s 
the  election  of  Hans  Slercken  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  a.--,  presi- 
dent of  the  Interparliamentary  Coun 
cU.  By  .staying  behind  one  candidate 
and  strategizing  on  how  different  re 
gional  bloc,s  .should  be  approached,  the 
Western  groups  candidate  prevailed. 
Mr.  Stercken's  election  proved  that 
progress  in  Inlemational  politics 
rarely  comes  from  quicit  flashy  initia- 
tives but  more  often  from  steady,  sus- 
tained work. 

All  the  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion represented  their  country  well.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  first  the 
fine  work  of  Senator  Zorinsky  who 
served  on  the  committee  dealing  with 
the  youth  and  drug  resolution  Sena- 
tor Zorinsky  delivered  the  major  ad- 
dress for  the  U.S  delegation  on  this 
issue  which  received  favorable  com- 
ments from  many  other  delegates 
Representative  Lindy  Hoggs  served  on 
the  same  committee  and  displayed  her 
special  expertise  on  children's  and 
women's  issues  in  her  address  to  the 
plenary  session. 

On  the  decolonization  issue.  Repre- 
sentative Mervyn  Dymally  delivered 
our  address  to  the  plenary  session. 
Bom  in  Trinidad.  British  West  Indies, 
Mr.  Dymaixy  is  the  only  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  a  former  colonial.  He 
lent  special  credibility  to  the  United 
States  position.  In  a  moving  state- 
ment, Mr.  Dymally  described  how  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  which  united  the 
fight  against  the  Axis  powers  with  the 
fight  against  colonialism,  was  the 
source  of  his  Inspiration  to  move  to 
the  United  States  Nevertheless,  the 
drafting  committee,  dominated  by 
Third  World  and  East  bloc  representa- 
tives, produced  a  document  so  unbal- 
anced, and  frankly,  mendacious,  that 
the  U.S.  delegation  felt  compelled  to 
issue  a  strongly  worded  condemnation 
of  its  swloption  by  the  conference.  This 
explanation  of  our  vote  was  delivered 
forcefully  by  Mr.  Henry  Hyde  and  re- 
ceived the  full  attention  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  delegation  was 
ably  served  by  Mr.  John  Paul  Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  David  Bonior.  and 
Mr.  Gus  Hawkins. 

Mr.  President,  on  substance,  the  con- 
ference made  a  genuine  contribution 
on  the  issue  of  curbing  drug  traffick- 
ing and  abuse.  Nearly  every  delegation 
recognized  that  drug  abuse  is  no 
longer  an  issue  affecting  only  a  hand- 


ful of  countries.  It  is  everyone's  prob- 
lem. The  rise  in  international  crimi- 
nality represented  by  sophisticated 
drug  trafficking  syndicates  adds  to  the 
cenlnfrugal  forces  pulling  at  the 
.seams  of  international  order  Drug  or- 
ganizations now  threaten  the  sover- 
eignly of  entire  Nation  Slates.  The 
nearly  universal  call  from  IPU  dele- 
gales  for  greater  inlemational  coop- 
eration In  the  apprehension  and  pros- 
ecution of  drug  traffickers  was  most 
welcome.  It  was  a  step  forward  from 
the  finger  pointing  which  has  fre- 
quently characterized  discussions  in 
the  past 

The  U  S  delegation  to  the  IPU  dif- 
fers from  other  U.S.  interparliamen- 
tary delegations  in  one  other  respect. 
Its  composition,  staffing,  and  organiza- 
tion is  completely  bipartisan  and  bi- 
cameral. So  It  Is  not  unusual  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  special 
praise  for  Claude  Ptpper  a  memt)er 
from  the  other  party  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Senate  and  now 
serves  In  the  other  body  Ci-Atn)E 
Pepper  has  regularly  attended  IPU 
meetings  since  1938  His  knowledge  Is 
vast  and  he  always  brings  remarkably 
prudent  judgm.ent  lo  any  delit>eration. 
It  was  because  of  Claude  s  indefatiga- 
ble work  that  the  resolution  regarding 
the  intemationai  debt  situation  did 
not  become  merely  another  vehicle  for 
Cuban  propaganda  Claude  sat  and 
faced  the  Cubaris  for  nearly  3  days 
straight,  and  at  the  end.  the  central 
point  the  Cubar^  wanted  adopted— a 
repudiation  of  debt— was  repudiated 
by  the  drafting  committee. 

Claude  Pepper's  success  serves  as  a 
useful  lesson  for  how  the  United 
States  should  conduct  itself  In  multi- 
lateral forums  To  have  any  chance  of 
success,  one  must  make  a  strong  com- 
mitment of  time  and  energy.  To  fall  to 
do  so  permits  our  adversaries  lo  ad- 
vance ideas  inimical  to  our  Interests, 
give  them  currency,  and  eventually 
gain  legitimacy  for  them.  Although 
many  Americans  do  not  take  multilat- 
eral institutions  seriously,  our  allies 
do,  as  do  many  of  the  genuinely  nona- 
llgned  nations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to 
participate  in  future  meetings  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  The  experi- 
ence win  not  be  without  fnistration. 
But  the  world  Is  a  dangerous  place, 
and  it  is  made  more  dangerous  when 
the  United  States  flags  in  its  effort  to 
wage  the  war  of  ideas.  The  United 
States  has  never  been  more  exposed  to 
events  and  forces  overseas.  For  our 
Nations  interest,  it  is  important  that 
we  stay  full  engaged  with  other  coun- 
tries. Interparliamentary  exchanges 
are  among  the  best  means  available  to 
us. 
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THE  UGLY  FACE  OF  TERRORISM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  liks  to  address  several 
recent  events  in  the  Middle  East. 
While  my  coUeaKues  and  I  have  been 
primarily  focused  on  domestic  issues, 
the  ugly  face  of  terrorism  has  shown 
itself  abroad  and  threatened  to  scuttle 
U.S.  efforts  at  achieving  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
The  hijacking  of  the  Italian  cruise 
ship,  the  Achille  Lauro.  and  the  killing 
of  an  American  citizen  aboard  the  ship 
is  a  testament  to  the  lengths  those 
who  are  against  freedom  will  go  to 
Impose  their  will  by  force.  Just  as  ab- 
horrent was  the  Israeli  raid  in  Tunisia. 
The  killing  of  61  Palestinians  along 
with  12  Tunisians  with  American 
made  P-16's  should  never  be  condoned 
by  the  American  people  or  their  elect- 
ed leaders. 

Unfortunately,  these  actions  seem  to 
represent  a  growing  movement  in  this 
world  that  is  marked  by  increasing  vio- 
lence rather  than  a  move  toward 
peaceful  means  of  resolving  differ- 
.  ences.  In  this  barbaric  display  of  bru- 
tality substituted  for  negotiation,  both 
sides  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  have 
been  more  than  adequately  represent- 
ed in  the  arena  of  terrorism.  While 
this  makes  the  U.S.  role  more  difficult, 
it  should  not  deter  us  from  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong.  We  must 
be  consistent  in  opposing  those  who 
promulgate  violent  acts  in  the  name  of 
peace  and  Justice. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Israeli  raid  in 
Tunis.  During  this  session  we  have  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  billions  for 
Israel  In  security  assistance  funding. 
Throughout  this  time  no  one  has  come 
forward  and  argued  that  Israel  stands 
for  anything  other  than  U.S.  Interests 
In  the  Middle  East.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Israel  is  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom and  a  staunch  ally  of  Western 
values  in  the  Mideast  region.  If  this  Is 
the  case,  we  must  amalyze  what  these 
values  are.  Do  we  stand  for  peace  or  do 
we  stand  for  the  brutal  killing  of  61 
Palestinians  on  Tunisian  soil,  a  coun- 
try that  has  been  a  faithful  ally  of 
ours? 

In  a  region  where  pro-United  States, 
moderate  Arab  countries  are  awfully 
hard  to  come  by.  is  It  really  In  our  In- 
terest to  have  Israel.  In  their  quest  for 
revenge,  also  inadvertently  kill  12 
Tunisians  who  were  mostly  policemen? 
Mr.  President,  these  innocent  Tuni- 
sians hardly  constitute  a  military 
target.  I  believe  we  must  be  consistent 
In  our  condemnation  of  terrorism,  and, 
if  that  means  straining  our  relations 
with  Israel  or  any  other  ally,  so  be  it. 
In  our  use  of  American  power  and  di- 
plomacy, we  must  stand  up  for  what  is 
right  rather  than  blindly  supporting 
those  that  purport  to  represent  our  in- 
terests. 

The  use  of  terrorism  has  many  de- 
plorable facets,  but,  to  me.  the  use  of 
innocent  civilians  for  extortion  to  fur- 


ther political  goals  is  utterly  abhor- 
rent. In  the  world  today,  the  leading 
authority  when  It  comes  to  this  tactic 
is  the  PLO  and  its  various  factions. 
How  can  Yassar  Arafat  and  his  cronies 
believe  for  a  second  that  they  are  a  le- 
gitimate body  when  they  repeatedly 
resort  to  the  use  of  terrorism.  This 
weeks  hijacking  of  the  Italian  cruise 
ship  with  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
West  Germany.  Britain,  and  Italy 
aboard  not  only  is  an  act  of  aggression 
toward  those  respective  Governments, 
but  a  slap  In  the  face  of  the  Palestini- 
an cause. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  sure  who 
plans  terrorist  activities  such  as  this 
one.  but.  whoever  they  are.  they  have 
a  strange  way  of  furthering  their 
cause.  How  can  they  possibly  pretend 
to  promote  the  view  that  the  Palestin- 
ians have  been  wronged  and  deserve 
better  than  what  they  have?  Certain- 
ly, killing  an  American  and  holding 
over  400  hostages  are  poor  ways  to  do 
it.  Maybe  I  should  send  my  press  sec- 
retary. Rick  Rolf,  to  them.  I  am  sure 
he  could  come  up  with  better  ways  to 
highlight  their  cause  than  the  use  of 
violence  and  extortion.  There  is  only 
one  possible  response  to  this  behav- 
ior—disgust and  animosity.  And  this  Is 
what  I  have  to  offer  anyone  who 
claims  to  promote  peace  through  vio- 
lence. 

Both  the  Israeli  raid  and  the  Pales- 
tinian ship  hijacking  bring  to  mind  an 
interesting  question— what  do  these 
acts  accomplish  in  the  long-term?  Mr. 
President.  I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  as 
to  what  they  do  not  accomplish,  and 
that  is  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 
These  actions  were  taken,  as  most  ter- 
rorist acts  are.  to  achieve  short-term 
goals.  The  Israelis  sought  Immediate 
retribution  for  the  murder  of  three  of 
its  citizens  In  Greece,  and  the  Palestin- 
ians sought  the  release  of  50  of  their 
brethren  held  prisoner  In  Israel.  What 
these  groups  failed  to  realize  was  what 
their  acts  would  do  to  the  long-term 
goal  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  has  been  apparent  ll.at  the  con- 
flict can  only  be  resolved  through  a 
negotiated  solution.  By  carrying  out  a 
military  raid  on  a  moderate  Arab 
country,  Israel  has  seriously  under- 
mined not  only  the  atmosphere  for  ne- 
gotiations, but  American  credibility  as 
a  mediator  to  the  Palestinian  question. 
By  seizing  the  Achille  Lauro  and  com- 
mitting other  terrorist  acts,  the  Pales- 
tinian Liberation  Front  has  Jeopard- 
ized any  possibility  of  having  the  PLO 
being  recognized  as  legitimate  In  the 
eyes  of  the  international  community. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  violence  for 
political  ends  so  long  as  there  are  un- 
satisfied political  grievances  in  the 
world.  I  reject  this  proposition  as  de- 
featist and  ignorant  of  the  possibilities 
of  peaceful  conflict  resolution.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  United  States  at- 
tempt to  help  the  cause  of  peace  in 


the  Middle  East.  But.  in  doing  so.  It 
must  maintain  vigorous  and  consistent 
opposition  to  acts  of  terrorism— wher- 
ever they  spring  from.  The  chance  for 
peace  is  too  Important  to  be  under- 
mined by  mindless  acts  of  violence. 


ABA  URGED  TO  TERMINATE 
AGREEMENT  WITH  SOVIETS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6.  1985.  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  my  concern 
about  a  mutual  respect  agreement 
that  was  signed  on  May  2  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  [ABA]  and 
the  Association  of  Soviet  Lawyers 
(ASLl.  One  of  the  six  delegates  repre- 
senting the  ASL.  Prof.  Samuel  Zivs.  is 
also  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Anti-Zion- 
ist Committee  of  the  Soviet  Public  and 
Is  the  author  of  a  book.  "The  Anatomy 
of  Lies."  which  not  only  defends  the 
Soviet  legal  system,  but  also  exposes 
the  Soviet  Government's  contempt  for 
justice  and  human  rights.  Bill  Pearl,  a 
California  attorney,  wrote  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  about  this  issue 
and  some  of  his  examples  of  Zivs' 
thinking  included  such  thoughts  as: 

Psychiatric  hospitals  are  not  used  to 
punish  political  or  religious  prisoners: 

Reports  of  starvation  In  the  Gulag  Archi- 
pelago arose  because  Amnesty  International 
was  seeking  to  distort  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs: and 

Every  prisoner  of  conscience  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  liar. 

Since  I  entered  Mr.  Pearl's  article  in 
the  CoNGRESSiON.\L  RECORD  and  public- 
ly asked  the  ABA  to  terminate  its 
agreement  with  the  ASL.  another  ex- 
ample of  why  the  ABA  should  discon- 
tinue Its  relationship  with  the  ASL 
has  come  to  my  attention.  The  "White 
Book,"  a  vicious  piece  of  anti-Semi- 
tism, was  recently  Jointly  released  by 
the  Anti-Zionist  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Public  and  the  ASL.  This  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  proves  another 
definite  link  between  these  two  organi- 
zations. 

I  am  certain  the  ABA  Intended  to 
foster  an  atmosphere  of  awareness 
with  their  Soviet  counterparts  by  the 
agreement  they  signed.  Unfortunately, 
this  Is  not  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
Instead,  the  mutual  respect  agreement 
legitimizes  the  Soviet  repressive  legal 
system  and  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
cause  of  thousands  of  political  prison- 
ers, religious  dissidents,  human  rights 
activists,  and  refusenlks.  These  hos- 
tages have  risked  their  lives  precisely 
to  show  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
legal  system  does  not  deliver  Justices 
and  deserves  no  respect. 

I  believe  the  ASL's  actions  do  not 
Justify  respect  in  mutual  dealings. 
Again,  I  ask  the  ABA  to  act  boldly  and 
terminate  their  agreement  with  the 
Soviets. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  "The  Facts 
Unmask,"  a  review  of  the  White 
Book  "  published   in  Isvestiya  several 
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weeks  ago.  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Facts  Unmask 

Having  declared  the  beginning  of  a  "cru- 
sade" against  socialism  as  a  social  system. 
Washington  is  trying  to  gather  under  Its 
banners  all  the  forces  of  international  reac- 
tion. As  one  of  the  striking  means  in  the 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  peace  and 
progress,  imperialism  is  putting  special  de- 
pendence on  international  Zionism.  The  ide- 
ology and  political  practice  of  this  extreme 
ly  reactionary  movement  takes  under  its 
wing  extreme  nationalism,  chauvinism  and 
racial  intolerance,  territorial  grabbing  and 
annexations,  armed  adventurism,  the  cult  of 
all  permissiveness  and  no  punishment.  Inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  sovereign 
states,  monstrous  deals  with  the  worst  en- 
emies of  humanity,  for  example,  with  Hit 
lerites  of  the  time  of  the  Third  Reich. 

The  Anti-Zionist  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Public  and  The  Association  of  Soviet  Law 
yers  have  made  public  The  White  Book"  ', 
in  which  the  reactionary  essence  of  interna- 
tional Zionism  is  put  under  merciless  criti- 
cism. In  the  book,  there  Is  assembled  the 
richest  material— letters,  diaries,  memoirs, 
official  documents— the  reading  of  which 
gives  an  unattractive  picture  of  "Zionism  In 
action"— lies,  deceptions,  provocations,  ter- 
rorism, violation  of  human  rights. 

Zionism— this  is  relentless  aggression.  The 
state  of  Israel  has  existed  for  less  than  forty 
years.  And  on  the  bloody  ledger  of  the  Is- 
raeli rulers  there  are  five  aggressions  of 
fateful  magnitude  against  neighboring  Arab 
states.  Letters  from  soldiers  and  officers, 
their  diaries.  excerpU  of  which  are  quoted 
widely  by  "The  White  Book."  tell  of  the  un- 
believable cruelty  of  Israeli  militarism, 
about  Its  complete  moral  downfall. 

Its  undermining  activities,  most  Zionist  or- 
ganizations conduct  mainly  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
socialist  community  The  White  Book" 
uses  rich  factual  material  to  expose  the 
dark  deeds  of  the  Zionist  manipulators.  In 
the  book  there  Is  evidence  of  people  caught 
with  the  goods  In  the  USSR.,  spreaders  of 
Zionist  literature,  who  were  occupied  at  the 
same  time  with  collecting  the  addresses  of 
people  of  Interest  to  American  and  Israeli 
and  other  special  services,  as  well  as  those 
having  agreed  for  handouts  to  deliver  slan- 
derous materials  about  like  In  our  country. 

One  of  the  chapters  of  "The  White  Book" 
tells  about  life  in  the  "promised  land."  It  is 
Impossible  to  stay  calm  while  reading  the 
letters  and  other  evidence  of  those  who  by 
deceit  have  been  dragged  Into  Israel.  Jews 
who  have  left  their  Motherhood— the  Soviet 
Union- shed  the  curtain  of  blinders  of 
deceit  from  their  eyes.  Encounters  with  the 
cruel  reality  of  the  capitalist  lifestyle  often 
end  in  tragedy.  The  newspapers  are  full  of 
reports  of  immigrant  suicides. 

■  Pariahs  of  the  Western  World."  Wan 
derings.  Ordeals."  "Peoples  Tragedles."- 
such  are  the  titles  of  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters of  the  book.  How  many  distorted  fates! 
How  many  tragedies!  How  much  sorrow  and 
evil  did  Zionist  propaganda  bring! 

And  In  what  a  contrast  sounds  the  conclu- 
sion of  The  White  Book,"  entitled  "My 
Motherhood,  the  USSR."  Here  also  are 
given  letters  of  authors  who.  in  the  main. 


are  Soviet  citizens.  These  letters  are  chock 
full  of  optimism,  pride  In  their  country, 
their  readiness  to  defend  its  achievements. 
They  are  permeated  with  anger  and  indig- 
nation at  the  provocations  of  international 
Zionism.  They  are  written  by  students  and 
workers,  physicians  and  teachers,  they  are 
written  by  Jews  and  Russians. 

"The  White  Book"  Is  a  document  of  great 
unmasking  force.  The  facts  brought  out  in 
the  book,  evidence,  photo  Illustrations  and 
press  materials  convincingly  unmask  the 
real  face  of  international  Zionism  upon 
which,  in  its  aggressive  policy.  American  im- 
perialism makes  no  small  dependence. 


'  The  While  Book    New   Pacts.  Evidence.  Docu- 
ments Moscow     Juridical  Literature"  1985. 


LIFELINE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  important  issue  for  Ameri- 
can consimiers— the  precipitous  in- 
crease in  telephone  rates  caused  by 
the  introduction  and  expansion  of 
competition  in  the  telephone  industry 
and  the  modification  of  Federal  regu- 
latory policies.  Consumers  are  seeing 
their  telephone  bills  go  up  dramatical- 
ly and  there  is  mounting  concern,  es- 
pecially among  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged, about  their  ability  to  keep  basic 
telephone  service.  The  reason  I  am  ad- 
dressing this  issue  today  Is  because  I 
want  to  alert  my  colleagues  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
will  be  considering  lifeline  assistance 
measures  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

My  concern  that  the  elderly,  phys- 
ically disabled,  unemployed,  very  poor, 
and  other  disadvantaged  people  not  be 
denied  access  to  a  critical  communica- 
tion link  that  could  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death,  led  me  to 
Introduce,  with  Senator  Chafte  and 
others.  S.  950.  the  Lifeline  Telephone 
Assistance  Act  of  1985.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  Is  to  help  States,  at  their 
option,  to  provide  lifeline  telephone 
service  and  rates. 

As  deregulation  has  come  to  a  head 
in  the  past  3  years,  local  phone  compa- 
nies have  been  granted  over  $5  billion 
in  rate  increases.  Almost  one-half  of 
this  revenue  was  recovered  from  In- 
creased local  residential  telephone 
charges.  Local  rate  Increases  of  nearly 
the  same  magnitude  are  likely  in  1985. 
On  top  of  local  residential  rate  in- 
creases. Federal  and  State  regulators 
decided  to  add  a  new  local  subscriber 
line  charge— formerly  called  an  access 
charge.  Since  June  1985,  all  residential 
customers,  whether  or  not  they  make 
long-distance  calls,  must  pay  a  $1  per 
month  subscriber  line  access  charge 
for  equipment  costs  previously 
charged  to  interstate  long-distance 
users.  In  1986,  this  charge  will  rise  to 
$2  per  month. 

While  the  FCC  has  adopted  meas- 
ures to  allow  the  equivalent  of  a 
waiver  of  the  sul>scriber  line  charge 
for  low-income  households  which  meet 
a  State  esUblished  means  test,  waiving 
only  that  charge  may  not  be  enough, 
by  itself,  to  keep  basic  phone  service 
affordable.   The  FCC   has.   thus   far. 


failed  to  develop  a  lifeline  program. 
On  October  11.  a  joint  board  of  State 
public  utilities  commissioners  and  FCC 
Commissioners  will  meet  to  make  a 
proposal  to  the  FCC  regarding  lifeline. 
I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  now  come 
forward  with  a  reasonable  lifeline  rec- 
orrunendation. 

I  am  waiting  to  see  what  the  joint 
board  proposes  on  October  11,  and 
what  the  FCC  subsequently  does  to 
ensure  affordable  phone  service.  If  the 
regulatory  agency  that  has  been  di- 
rected through  the  Communicatior« 
Act  by  Congress  to  preserve  reason- 
ably priced  phone  service  fails  to  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  problem,  hear- 
ings by  the  special  Committee  on 
Aging  or  other  legislative  action  will 
be  appropriate  and  necessary. 


THE  LINK  BETWEEN  ASPIRIN 
AND  REYES  SYNDROME      ^ 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
Wednesday's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  "Health"  section,  an  article 
appeared  that  is  directly  relevant  to 
an  issue  now  before  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  The 
title,  "Study  Affirms  Link  Between  As- 
pirin, Reye's  Syndrome,"  reflects  data 
recently  published  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine.  The  data 
are  from  a  preliminary  HHS-sponsored 
study  of  the  possible  relationship  be- 
tween Reye's  syndrome,  a  serious  but 
rare  disease,  and  the  use  of  aspirin  In 
children  or  teenagers  with  flu  or 
chicken  pox.  HHS  has  already  begun  a 
larger  study  of  this  relationship.  I 
commend  HHS  for  this  responsible 
action.  Though  the  data  were  still  ten- 
tative, in  the  spirit  of  caution,  HHS 
initiated  a  voluntary  aspirin  labeling 
program  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
consumers  are  begirming  to  see  aspirin 
bottles  on  shelves  now  that  advise  par- 
ents to  consult  a  physician  before 
using  aspirin  in  children  or  teens  with 
flu  or  chicken  pox.  The  aspirin  indus- 
try assures  us  that  absolutely  all  aspi- 
rin products  now  being  distributed  to 
retail  stores  carry  this  new  warning 
label,  so  we  expect  that  very  shortly 
all  aspirin  on  store  shelves  will  be  la- 
beled. This  is  definitely  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Whether  we  should 
consider  further  steps  should  be  deter- 
mined on  good  scientific  evidence.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  we  will  shortly 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  issue,  in  which 
we  will  be  able  to  hear  from  scientists 
who  have  evaluated  these  and  previ- 
ous data  on  the  relationship  between 
aspirin  and  Reye's  Syndrome. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  subtitle  of  the  Post  article  is  tell- 
ing: "Many  Parents  Heeding  Warning 
to  Use  Substitute  Painkillers  for  Flu. 
Chicken  Pox. "  This  subtitle  is  based 
on  data  from  surveys  conducted  by 
both  HHS  and  the  aspirin  industry, 
which  have  shown  that  parents  are 
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aware  of  the  possible  aspirin  Reyes 
Syndrome  link.  The  awareness  has 
been  enhanced  because  of  an  educa 
tion /Information  effort  launched  by 
HHS  along  with  the  voluntary  labeling 
prograin,  In  which  the  aspirin  Industry 
partinpated  The  result  has  t)een  store 
posters,  public  service  announcements, 
and  school  and  physicians'  education 
programs  cautioning  aspirin  use  when 
flu  and  chicken  pox  symptonis  exist. 
These  education  efforts  are  perhaps 
even  more  important  than  labeling  a 
product  as  common  as  aspirin,  and 
they  seem  to  be  working. 

Mr  President,  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  is  going  to  ex- 
amine this  matter  closely  at  our  hear- 
ing We  are  determined  that  at  the 
hearing,  the  differing  views  about  the 
labeling  question  and  about  the  epide- 
miologic data  will  l)e  aired,  so  that  the 
committee  can  take  full  account  of  all 
available  Information  In  any  decisions 
we  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  article 
be  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Study  ArriRMS  Link  Brrwixi*  Aspirin. 
Reyes  SYNDROiiE 
(By  Don  Colbum) 

Incidence  of  Reye's  syndrome  has  fallen 
so  sharply  In  the  past  two  years  that  a  fed- 
eral study  of  the  possible  link  between  aspi- 
rin and  the  viral  disease  is  having  trouble 
finding  enough  cases  to  examine. 

One  reason  for  the  decline  may  be  that 
more  and  more  parents  are  heeding  health 
officials'  warnings  about  the  risk  of  giving 
aspirin  to  children  with  chicken  pox.  flu  or 
flu-like  Illness. 

Further  evidence  of  a  link  between  aspirin 
and  Reye's  syndrome,  a  rare  but  potentially 
fatal  disease  in  children.  Is  reported  in  the 
current  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 
The  study  found  that  28  of  30  children  (93 
percent)  who  developed  Reye's  syndrome 
after  chicken  pox  or  flu  had  taken  aspirin. 
Among  a  comparable  group  of  145  children 
who  had  chicken  pox  or  flu  but  did  not  de- 
velop Reye's.  only  46  percent  had  taken  as- 
pirin during  their  Illness. 

A  huge  federal  follow-up  study  to  examine 
this  possible  link  Is  now  under  way  at  more 
than  50  pediatric  referral  centers.  Including 
Children  s  Hospital  In  the  District  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Children's  Center  In  Baltl 
more. 

Four  previous  studies  since  1980  had  re- 
ported that  children  who  took  aspirin  for 
chicken  pox  or  respiratory  illnesses  had  an 
Increased  risk  of  Reye's  syndrome.  Those 
studies,  which  drew  sharp  criticism  from  the 
aspirin  Industry,  led  the  U.S.  surgeon  gener- 
al In  1982  to  caution  against  automatically 
giving  aspirin  and  aspirin-containing  medi- 
cines to  children  with  flu  or  chicken  pox. 
The  warning  covers  any  painkiller  or  cough 
medicine  containing  salicylates— a  group  of 
non-narcotic  analgesics,  the  most  common 
of  which  is  aspirin.  The  aspirin  sul>stitute 
acetaminophen,  sold  as  Tylenol  and  other 
brands,  has  not  been  linked  to  Reye's  syn- 
drome. 

Since  the  first  reporU  Unking  aspirin  the 
Reye's  syndrome,  the  number  of   reported 


cases  of  Reyes  has  dropped  sharply,  from 
550  In  1980  to  204  last  year  Fewer  than  100 
cases  have  been  reported  this  year. 

Aspirin  use  is  decreasing,  and  certainly 
that  could  be  one  explanation."  says  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Barrett,  coauthor  of  the  New  England 
Journal  study  and  medical  epidemiologist  at 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  In 
Atlanta.  Another  contributing  factor,  he 
says,  could  be  a  change  In  the  viral  strain  of 
flu  during  the  past  two  winters. 

The  decline  In  reported  cases  Is  not  a 
reason  to  ignore  warnings  about  aspirin  use 
in  children.  Barrett  says,  particularly  since 
the  disease  has  not  declined  among  teen 
agers.  who  are  more  likely  to  take  aspirin 
without  their  parents'  knowledge. 

"If  anything."  he  says,  "there's  reason  to 
strengthen  that  message  to  people." 

The  report  In  The  New  England  Journal 
suggests  a  statistical  significant  '  associa 
tlon"  between  Reye's  syndrome  and  use  of 
aspirin  during  a  preceding  Illness. 

But  the  Aspirin  Foundation  of  America, 
an  Industry  group,  took  Issue  with  the  latest 
report,  saying  there  is  no  proof  that  aspirin 
causes  Reye's  syndrome. 

"We  don't  feel  there's  any  proof  that 
there's  any  relationship  [between  aspirin 
and  Reyes). "  says  Dr.  Joseph  White,  presl 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  foundation. 

While  says  the  study  in  The  New  England 
Journal  was  merely  a  feasibility  study,  from 
which  "no  conclusions  can  be  drawn"  about 
the  relationship  between  aspirin  and  Reye's 
syndrome.  Since  the  CDC  has  not  released 
the  underlying  medical  data,  he  says,  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  has  not  been  able 
to  assess  the  study's  methods. 

"No  causal  relationship  between  this  dis- 
ease and  aspirin  has  been  scientifically 
proven."  agrees  Lewis  Nolan,  vice  president 
for  communications  of  Plough  Inc..  a  manu 
facturer  of  chlldrens  aspirin. 

But  the  industry  has  agreed  voluntarily  to 
put  labels  on  aspirin  products  urging  that  a 
doctor  \x  consulted  t>efore  aspirin  is  given 
to  a  child  with  symptoms  of  flu  or  chicken 
pox.  That  step  was  taken  tiecause  "there's 
public  concern  and  there  are'  many  people 
who  believe  there  is  relationship,"  White 
says. 

Reye's  syndrome  develops  In  one  of 
100.000  American  children  under  18.  usually 
within  a  week  after  chicken  pox  or  flu. 
Symptoms  Include  vomiting,  breathing  dlffl 
cultles  and  neurological  problems  such  as 
severe  headaches,  delirium,  combatlveness. 
hallucinations,  disorientation  and  seizures. 
Without  prompt  treatment  — Intensive  care. 
Intravenous  fluids  and  medicines  to  control 
the  pressure  around  the  brain— Reye's  can 
progress  to  coma  and.  In  atwut  10  percent  of 
cases,  cause  death. 

The  massive  federal  study  is  t)eing  carried 
out  by  a  task  force  of  researchers  from 
CDC,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  is 
expected  to  t>e  completed  by  mid- 1986  and  Is 
still  on  schedule,  Barrett  says,  although 
finding  suitable  cases  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult. 

"We're  doing  everything  we  can  to  carry 
out  the  main  study,"  he  says.  'That  would 
be  a  very  nice  possibility— not  to  be  able  to 
do  the  study  because  there  wasn't  enough 
disease." 

The  extent  of  the  difficulty  will  depend 
partly  on  the  severity  of  the  Impending  flu 
season  and  Its  viral  type,  which  won't  be 
known  until  the  first  cases  occur,  probably 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Some  types  of  Influenza  are  more  likely 
than    others    to   develop    into    Reye's    syn- 


drome. In  general.  Barrett  says,  incidence  of 
Reye's  is  higher  In  years  when  the  domi- 
nant flu  strain  Is  type  B.  rather  thasn  type 
A  which  predominated  last  year. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
there    further    morning    business? 
not.  morning  business  Is  closed. 


Is 
If 


INCREASE  OF  PERMANENT 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  House  Joint  resolution  (H  J  Res  372) 
increasing  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  759 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  reductions  In 
national  defense  for  fiscal  year  1987). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
the  first  amendment.  Senator  Pack- 
wood  has  managed  the  bill.  But  this  is 
a  defense  matter.  So  I  also  alert  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER.  But  we  are  prepared. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  wants 
to  proceed,  and  we  have  a  numl)er  of 
amendments.  We  would  like  to  com- 
plete action  as  early  as  we  can. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Brad- 
IXY]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  752 
At  the  end  of  the  pending  question,  add  the 
following: 

National  Detense— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  law  or 
any  provision  of  the  Standing  Rulrs  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  programs,  projects,  and  activities  under 
the  functional  category  National  Defense 
(050)  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  not  exceed 
$298.8  billion. 

Mr  BRADLEY  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  is  very 
simple.  It  mandates  a  5-percent  real 
cut  In  the  defense  budget  in  1987.  This 
amendment  makes  two  assumptions. 
The  first  assumption  is  that  under  the 
provisions  of  Gramm-Rudman,  the 
Congress  will  not  act  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  to  produce  significant  sav- 
ings. I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  will  not  act  in 
the  reconciliation  process  to  produce 
significant  savings.  I  know  some  of  my 
colleagues  believe  that  the  Congress 
will  act.  that  there  will  be  a  big  tax  in 
crease— that  indeed  Gramm  Rudman 
will  force  a  big  tax  increase— and  that 
the  Congress  will  be  able  to  sustain  a 
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Presidential  veto  of  that  tax  increase. 

I  am  not  assuming  that  this  will 
happen.  I  am  assuming  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  pas.s  a  big  tax  increase  or 
be  able  to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 
and  that  the  sequestering  process  will 
have  to  take  place  as  prescr;t>ed  under 
Gramm-Rudman  The  sequestering 
process  under  Gramm  Rudman  would 
require  reduction.s  in  COLA's  for  enti 
tlements  and  across-the-board  cuts  in 
the  controllable  areas  of  the  nonde- 
fense  budget  and  the  defen.se  budget 

The  second  as,sumption  underlying 
this  amendment  i.s  that  the  present 
CBO  and  Senate  Budget  Committee 
numbers  are  roughly  correct,  and  that 
by  1987  we  will  have  to.  through  this 
process,  get  to  the  budget  deficit  level 
mandated  in  Gramm  Rudman  and 
come  up  with  at  least  $20  billion  in  ad 
ditional  budget  savingfe  through  COLA 
cuts  and  an  across-the-board  cut  on 
controllable  defense  and  controllable 
nondefense.  In  actuality,  if  growth 
rates  are  down,  we  may  have  to  come 
up  with  $50  billion  or  even  more,  but  I 
am  using  the  more  modest  scenario 
where  we  only  have  to  come  up  with 
$20  billion  in  cuts.  The  cut  in  the  de- 
fense budget  necessary  to  meet  the 
$20  billion  reduction  would  be  a  5-per 
cent  real  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  very  im 
portant  to  point  out  that  many  people 
have  said  what  this  bill  will  do:  That 
is.  that  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill  will 
force  congressional  action.  It  is  an 
action-forcing  measure,  and  they  envi- 
sion that  the  action  will  force  will  be  a 
tax  Increase.  They  believe  that  this 
strengthens  the  Congress'  hand  and 
forces  the  President  to  negotiate  with 
the  Congress. 

I  believe  the  opposite.  I  believe  that 
the  Gramm-Rudman  bill  gives  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  be  in- 
transigent. 

I  can  easily  foresee  a  different  sce- 
nario. The  President,  after  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  adopted  in  a  moment  of 
some  national  crisis,  can  send  a  modifi- 
cation of  Gramm-Rudman  to  the 
Senate  exempting  defense.  And  I  call 
on  all  of  my  colleagues  simply  to  re- 
member the  atmosphere  in  this  body 
immediately  following  the  Grenada  in- 
vasion. It  is  very  conceivable  to  this 
Senator  that  there  will  be  some  inter- 
national event,  crisis,  sometime  in  the 
next  year  or  two  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  very  well  send  a  request  to 
Congress  to  exempt  defense  from  the 
across-the-board  cuts  required  under 
Gramm-Rudman. 

When  that  occurs.  Mr.  President, 
the  entire  burden  of  the  Gramim- 
Rudman  across-the-board  cuts  will  fall 
in  the  nondefen.se  discretionary  area 
of  the  budget.  And  it  is  there  that  I 


But.  Mr.  President,  with  that  theory 
aside.  I  want  to  come  back  to  this 
amendment  This  amendment  is  really 
a  test  of  whether  the  75  Senators  who 
supported  Gramm-Rudman  yesterday 
will  support  the  consequences  of  their 
vote  yesterday  for  defense  spending— 
in  other  words,  a  5  percent  real  cut  in 
defense  in  1987. 

Mr  President.  I  can  say  quite  clearly 
that  I  do  not  t)elieve  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  will  support  this  amendment. 
And  I  will  say  quite  clearly  for  the 
Record  that  I  do  not  support  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
will  in  this  Ixxly  for  5-percent  real  cuts 
in  defense,  nor  do  I  t>elieve  there 
should  be  And  once  this  vote  is  taken 
and  the  Senate  has  unequivocally  said 
no.  it  will  not  cut  defense  5  percent  in 
real  terms,  let  a  Senator  stand  up  and 
argue  that  when  the  bill  comes  up 
from  the  President  exempting  defense 
because  a  5-percent  real  cut  would  be 
to  endanger  national  security,  that  he 
would  not  vote  to  exempt  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  l>elleve  it  is  quite 
clear  that  measure  would  pass.  De- 
fense would  be  exempt.  And  the  bulk 
of  the  cuts  required  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  would  fall  in  the  nondefense 
area  of  the  budget.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that 

Mr  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BRADLEY  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BRADLEY  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  15  min- 
utes remaining.  The  opposition  has  10 
minutes. 

Mr  BRADLEY  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  at  least  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  P>resident.  the 
amendment  is  very  clear  and  I  think 
the  Senate  will  speak  very  clearly  on 
the  issue.  Let  me  simply  say  that  on 
the  general  proposition  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  disagree  with  it  strongly 
for  two  reasons:  first,  I  think  it  Is  a 
blind  pursuant  of  a  dubious  economic 
objective. 

But  Gramm-Rudman  requires  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1991.  Why  1991'  Why 


think  the  real   trap  lies  because  the  not  1994?  Why  not  1989?  Why  a  bal 

result  in  a  matter  of  2  to  3  years  could  anced  budget?  I  believe  the  American 

very  well  be  the  virtual  elimination  of  people  want  budget  restraint  and  defi- 

the  nondefense  discretionary  portion  cit  reduction.  Reducing  the  deficit  is 

of  the  budget  essential,  balancing  the  budget  is  not. 


I  think  the  budget  is  really  a  state- 
ment about  our  Nation's  priorities,  a 
statement  about  what  we  l)elleve  is 
achievable  -that  we  want  our  children 
educated,  our  environment  clean,  and 
t>ecause  America  should  play  a  leader- 
ship role,  we  want  a  strong  national 
defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  imagine  thai 
some  of  these  priorities  are  important 
enough  to  borrow  for  recognizing  that 
there  is  a  cost  to  the  twrrowing 

The  problem  is  thai  the  present  ad 
ministration  refuses  to  pay  that  cost 
It  runs  up  gigantic  budget  deficits  and 
the    Congress    stands    by,    spinelessly. 
and   takes  no  action  to  reduce  those 
deficits 

Mr  President,  my  second  major  con- 
cern is  that  the  Gramm-Rudman  pro- 
posal ts  a  procedural  answer  to  a  sub- 
stantive question  The  Senate  now  has 
the  pr(X'edures  to  lower  the  deficit. 
what  It  lacks  is  the  will  So  one  votes 
for  Gramm-Rudman  saying  they  voted 
to  mandate  a  balanced  budget,  recog- 
nizing that  down  the  road  they  will 
have  to  vote  for  tax  increases,  dramat- 
ic cuts  in  defense  and  in  nondefense  as 
well. 

I  simply  say  an  alternative  to  this 
kind  of  procedural  rule  would  be 
simply  for  the  Congress  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  to  do  what  it  thinks  is  neces- 
sary to  force  the  President  to  respond 
Mr.  President,  in  summary,  my  first 
problem  with  Gramm-Rudman  is  that 
it  mandates  a  balanced  budget  in  a 
particular  number  of  years,  which  I 
really  believe  is  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary. 

My  second  problem  is  really  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment,  which  is 
that  the  defense  portion  of  the  budget 
will  never  be  cut  5  percent  in  real 
terms  as  Gramm-Rudman  envisions, 
and  the  remaining  cuts  will  have  to 
come  out  of  the  nondefense  portion  of 
the  budget  Those  cuts  will  be  severe 
and  deep,  and  will  be  already  required 
by  law.  mandated  under  Gramm- 
Rudman,  to  take  place. 

So,  Mr  President,  those  are  the  two 
major  objections  I  have  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  proposal  This 
amendment  Is  offered  to  demonstrate 
that  there  Is  no  will  in  Congress  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  proposal  on  the  de- 
fense budget 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  amendment,  as  I  said.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  a  5-percent 
real  cut  in  defense.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  reduce  the  flying  time  of  pilots. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  cut  military 
pay.  I  do  not  think  we  should  cut  oper- 
ations and  maintenance.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  think  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  do  either. 

Although  this  point  Is  somewhat 
subtle,  I  think  that  it  Is  nonetheless 
an  important  one  to  make.  Today,  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  will  say.  "No, 
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we  will  not  accept  the  5-percent  cut  in 
real  terms  in  the  defense  budget."  But 
when  Oramm-Rudman  is  triggered,  at 
least  a  5-percent  cut  must  be  made. 
Prior  to  that  happening,  it  is  conceiva- 
ble, indeed  quite  probable,  that  the 
same  Congress  that  voted  0  to  99  or  10 
to  90  against  this  amendment  and 
knows  that  a  5-percent  real  cut  in  de- 
fense is  bad  policy  would  exempt  de- 
fense from  the  effects  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  approach. 

When  it  is  exempted,  the  bulk  of  the 
cuts  under  Gramm-Rudman  will  fall 
on  the  nondefense  discretionary  area. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  simple  expla- 
nation of  this  amendment.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  know  this  amendment  was 
coming  up  or  I  would  have  t)een  on  the 
floor  earlier. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  an  action  in  a  subconunittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Just  2  days  ago  knocked  $10  billion 
more  out  of  the  defense  budget  than 
the  conferees  agreed  to  last  summer. 
The  Senate  committee  has  taken  $20 
billion  out  of  defense. 

If  every  committee  in  this  Senate 
had  acted  as  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee acted,  we  would  not  have  the 
problems  we  have  been  going  through 
for  the  last  week. 

In  addition  to  the  $10  billion,  there 
is  an  additional  $7  billion  that  is  going 
to  be  asked  for  when  the  full  commit- 
tee meets.  And  if  it  passes  the  propos- 
al to  the  floor,  it  will  be  an  additional 
$7  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  on  this 
floor  we  can  live,  the  military  can  live, 
with  what  we  have  come  up  with, 
roughly  $320  billion.  We  can  live  with 
that  033  for  2  years.  I  am  not  overly 
worried  about  it.  But  what  is  begin- 
ning to  worry  me  is  these  continuing 
attacks  on  the  Defense  Department. 

I  am  not  going  into  a  long  recitation 
where  we  stand  vis-a-vis  a  potential 
enemy.  There  are  many  potential  en- 
emies. The  Soviets  are  far  ahead  of  us 
In  conventional  weapons.  I  am  not 
worried  about  nuclear  weapons.  I  per 
sonally  would  like  to  see  them  all  done 
away  with.  But  on  conventional  weap- 
ons we  are  behind  the  Soviets  and  we 
are  growing  behind  them  faster  and 
faster  and  faster. 

There  are  little  things,  like  it  has 
been  almost  15  years  since  we  have 
bought  enough  tactical  aircraft  to 
meet  the  normal  rate  of  attrition.  I 
mean  accidents,  the  loss  of  aircraft 
through  means  other  than  warfare. 

We  were  hoping  to  build  an  Air 
Force  of  40  wings.  We  are  never  going 
to  reach  it,  Mr.  President,  the  way  we 
are  going. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  600  ship 
Navy.  We  have  a  chance  of  reaching  it. 


We  would  like  to  see  a  l)etter  reten 
tlon  of  trained  pilots,  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

But  if  this  Congress  keeps  harping 
away  at  less  money  for  defense, 
whether  It  is  directed  at  pay  or  not.  or 
flying  time  or  not.  or  time  for  danger- 
ous duty  or  not.  the  man  In  uniform  Is 
going  to  take  It  very  soon  that  we  are 
opposed  to  him. 

So  far.  that  has  not  happened. 
There  are  no  indications  right  now 
that  it  is  beginning  to  happen.  But  it 
is  going  to  happen  If  we  keep  on 
throwing  threats  at  the  military. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  to  be  perfectly 
honest  with  my  friends  in  this  body. 
This  country  cannot  afford  to  spend 
less  on  defense.  We  get  away  with  it 
this  year  and  we  get  away  with  it  next 
year,  but  if  we  continue  to  try  to  get 
away  with  it  we  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

I  might  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  reason  we  have  peace  in  this  world 
today  is  because  we  have  had  a  strong 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Whether  they  are 
strong  enough  to  do  the  job  complete- 
ly in  NATO  or  any  other  place  in  the 
world  is  somewhat  questionable. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  not  insist  on  another  cut. 
There  are  many  places  we  can  cut  the 
budget.  We  can  cut  the  budget  all 
through  the  welfare  program.  We  can 
cut  the  budget  in  civilian  people  who 
work  In  the  Pentagon— 87,000  of  them. 
If  you  want  to  get  down  to  cutting, 
there  are  any  number  of  places  we  can 
talk  about  cutting. 

I  do  not  like  this  amendment.  After 
we  have  spent  almost  a  year  coming 
up  with  a  figure  for  defense  spending, 
having  had  the  House  agree  with  us 
and  coming  to  a  figure  in  agreement, 
and  then  having  the  House  want  to 
cut  us  even  more.  I  just  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  not 
press  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  aun  not  going  to  say 
any  more  at  this  time.  If  I  need  to  say 
more,  I  will. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  just  made  my  case.  He  just  made 
my  point.  If  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
does  not  want  to  cut  defense  how  can 
he  vote  for  Gramm-Rudman?  Because 
Gramm-Rudman  will  mandate  that 
the  President  make  cuts  in  defense.  I 
know  my  friends  who  are  the  support- 
ers of  this  overall  amendment  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  bill  say  that  Indeed, 
that  is  the  intent  of  the  triggering 
mechanism. 

May  we  have  order.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NiCKLES).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  But  this  administra- 
tion  win  never,  ever  take   the  envi- 


sioned cut  in  defense  and.  therefore, 
supporters  argue  that  the  administra- 
tion will  have  to  accept  a  tax  increase. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  where  I  part 
company  with  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na and  others.  I  do  not  think  the 
President  will  accept  a  tax  increase.  I 
do  not  think  Gramm-Rudman  pushes 
him  into  the  corner.  I  think  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  at  a  moment  of  some 
International  tension,  the  President 
will  simply  ask  for  defense  to  be 
exempt  from  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal,  thereby  producing,  instead 
of  across-the-board  cuts  In  defense  and 
nondefense.  a  very,  very  deep  cut— in 
fact,  potentially  near  elimination— of 
the  nondefense  discretionary  section 
of  the  budget. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  like  to  make 
just  one  further  point.  I  asked  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  on  the  mi- 
nority side  to  take  a  look  at  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  on  the  defense  budget  had  it 
been  in  effect  this  year,  using  the  as- 
sumptions that  I  have  made  with  this 
amendment.  The  effect.  I  think,  would 
not  have  pleased  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  because  it 
would  have  resulted  In  military  per- 
sonnel being  cut  about  $5.7  billion  in 
budget  authority,  $5.2  billion  in  out- 
lays; operation  and  maintenance,  $6.7 
billion  in  budget  authority.  $5.1  billion 
in  outlays;  procurement,  $8.2  billion  in 
budget  authority.  $1.1  billion  in  out- 
lays; research  and  development.  $2.7 
billion  in  budget  authority,  $1.4  billion 
in  outlays. 

So  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  the  result  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  assuming  no  tax  increase 
and  no  significant  budget  reduction 
through  the  reconciliation  process, 
would  have  been  a  budget  authority 
cut  in  defense  in  1985  of  $24.7  billion 
and  a  cut  in  outlays  of  $13.3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  1  do  not  think  that  Is 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  wants, 
that  Is  not  what  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  wants.  As  I  said  in  offering  this 
amendment.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  amendment,  but  I  want  it  to  be 
known  that  those  who  vote  against 
this  amendment  have  essentially  con- 
tradicted their  vote  of  yesterday  on 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  analysis  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  minority 
staff  t>e  printed  m  the  Record.  I  hope 
that  the  CBO  and  the  respective  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  examine  this 
smalysls  to  determine  the  implications 
of  these  cuts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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EfTTCT  or  Oramii  RuD»tAi»  oji  Detewsi  iif,  mioB  of  (WUrai  '^'"    GOLDWATER.   I    yield   2  min- 

The  purpose  of  this  exercise  is  to  demon-     utes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 

strate  the  effect  of  Oramm-Rudman  had  It  gg^  na. 

been  law  In  fiscal  year  1985.  i»ita    Mm  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr    President,  it  is 

1.  First,  we  should  esublish  the  deficit  '^ significant  that  my  distinguished  col- 
overage:                                                            nkiKj  perwx*          5?       5?  league  from  New  Jersey  is  the  one  who 

BiUiom    ojKtiinB jnD mjrttwia .1111__; „. 6/      \\  \&    really    jumping    around    with    an 

Fiscal  year  1985  deficit  m  fiscal  year                 ^^1^ iit^ictir^  ''~ZI~~IIZ 71       \\  amendment  that  he  even  will  not  sup- 

1985  budget  resolution $181  — — — —  port.  What  we  are  really  seeing  Is  the 

Fiscal  year  1985  deficit  in  fiscal  year                end  of  Bradley-Gephardt,  the  end  of 

1986  budget  resolution 2mA  Kemp-Kasten    and    the    end    of    tax 

Mr.    RUDMAN.    Will    the    Senator  reform,    which    has    really    developed 

Deficit  overage 28.3  yield  for  a  question?  into  tax  ripoff 

2.  Next.  The  automatic  triggering  mecha  Mr.  HOLUNGS  addressed  the  ^^^  Senator  from  New  Jersey  had 
nism  requires  half  of  reductions  to  come  ^hair.  x»  .^  .  i  good  intentions.  I  do  not  question  his 
from  defense  and  nondefense  discretionary  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I  sincerity  about  reform,  but  in  reality 
fT  ^  from  automa  iclncreases  in  entl-  am  contro  ling  the  time  and  I  shall  be  ^^^^  ^^  occurred  in  reform  with  the 
tlement  excluding  social  security.  glad  to  yield.  passage    of    Gramm-HollingsRudman 

Entltlemenu 28.3  I  Just  want  to  tell  my    riend  from  j^   ^   ^^^^^   ^^   priorities.    What    the 

Maximum     entitlement     reduction  New  Jersey  that  there  are  things  more  genator  from  New  Jersey,   the  Presi- 

permltted  under  amendment -6.0  Important  to  this  country  and  one  o  ^^    ^,j    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^ 

them   IS   getting  this  country  s   fiscal  ^    ,      circles    are    savine    about 

Total 22  3  shape  back  and  the  Democrats  are  ab-  f^°^"5„  ^aiifn  ~for^  u  ft=.  fh»v  or» 

*""" ** "^  ^„,  ,, .,,  „^„„^-j  •„  :,  their  so-called  reform  is  that  they  are 

This    six    billion    would    eliminate    all  ^°  "^  '■  ,%P'^f^,'^,i° '„  „„  ,H»nrt  frnm  reforming  priorities. 

COLAS  m  those  accounu.  I  y.elJ  2  m mutes  to  my  friend  from  ^^       ^^^^       .^       Gramm-Hollings- 

3   That  leaves  $22.3  billion  m  reductions  New  H^ps hire                  p,,,:.^„,      ,  Rudman  are  reforming  a  problem.  And 

which  must  come  from  the  discretionary  ac  Mr      RLDMAN      Mr      President,     I  „,„„,„„„„„„»;„„  ,v,„,°„l,,„„i„,  „,„k 

counts  both  defense  and  non-defense.  De-  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  we  are  correcting  that  particular  prob- 

fense   outlays   make   up   approximately   60  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  just  '^"^    ^"^^  'i^^5y'^'"V"^  '15.           ^f^^ 

percent  of  this  total.  Using  those  accounts  want     to     address     bneny     my     good  ^""^^  ^^^^  Bradley-Gephardt  counted 

considered   ■Controllable"  by  OMB.  the  fol-  friend-and   I   mean   that   in   the  true  °"  ^^^  "°*  ^°'"^  ^°  '°**''"  ^^^^  deficit 

lowing   Illustrative   spread   of   the   defense  sense  of  the  word— from  New  Jersey.  ^^"^  ^^  '^  screaming.  He  knows  that  he 

cuu  In  both  budget  authority  and  outlays  j^y  friend  sets  up  a  strawman  which  ^  ^'   ^^^   end   of   the   road    here   this 

are  shown  by  account.  Here  are  some  exam-  ^    ^    ^      ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^   ^^  ^^-^^^  ^  morning  because  he  wanted  to  build 

pies  of  the  reductions  we  would  have  to  interesting  assumption    He  make.s  "P    »    $130    billion    kitty    in    order    to 

m&ke.  ^  assumption   which,   in   the   present  '^wer    all    these    brackets    and    call    it 

climate.  I  find  incomprehen.sibie    The  reform.  We  are  going  to  lake  that  $130 

ltoM<»d<u»i  Senator  from  New  Jersev  savs  that  be  Million  kitty  that   even  the  President 

\ . cause     the     GrammHoiUngs-Rudma^  ^^   submitted   and    we   are   going  to 

•i*!  amendment  is  going  to  force  decisions  start  paying  our  bills  m  America  That 

"^    ""^  that  are  going  to  be  very  difficult,  the  's  all  I  have  to  say 

administration     is     going     to     come  Incidentally.    I   say    to   the   Senator 

OtrKos ml mMMn  marching  up  here  and  make  a  request  'rem    Arizona,    the    majority    of    the 

*"«'""S"22*»  !S! -J]     -j'  and  we,  535  strong,  are  going  to  go  off  Democrats  did  vote  for  it.  They  oppose 

SSSJiSlSSSSJn™"!:::::    -SS     ll'  here  marching  m  lockstep  and  exempt  '-^    but    when    we    finally    got    to    the 

onw vntaB Ml nMitaMin   -H     -"  defense  from  the  operation  of  Grarr.m-  trough,  they  did  drink  yesterday  after- 

T<M  oiMiun  n)  rantnra  -10     -61  Hollings-Rudman,    The   Senator    from  noon.  That  15  a  bipartisan  initiative. 

^==  New  Jersev  knows  that  that  is  abso-  Mr    BRADLEY    Mr    President,  how 

'"'^^.^^^^   n     MSO  lutely  a  scenario  that  nobody  believes,  much  time  do  Ihav^  remaining' 

siwiwtini  M  cmcnoi  n^r "     '  iM  In  the  present  atmosphere  that  we  op-  ^  he     i^Kt^iui-'NU     uri-iLtf-c      aix 

S^'l^SSZT  ** '^ """" «4    '  u  erate  in.  it  is,  in  my  view,  legislativelv  minutes  thirty  seconds 

^^^ "■•■-                        — — Impossible   to  ever   get    that    through  Mr    BRADLEY    Let   me  say  to  my 

TouiinanmBrt              "'       "  unless,  of  course,  the  countrv  was  on  friend   from   South   Carolina    whom  I 

teso'cMno  (iMioiKKa.1  the  doorstep  of  world  war  II I  respect   greatly    if   this   is   the  end  of 

5S  tL^ u       'i  Le^  f^e  make  a  promise  to  my  friend  the  road  for  tax  reform,  then  the  Sen- 

oneSS  ~" : : _ ::.              It         ;  from  New  Jersev    If  and  when  the  ad^  ator    is    saying    today    that    Gramm- 

j^ijp                   _                       ^^       ^  ministration   were  so  ill-advised   a.s  to  Rudman  g^uarantees  a  tax  increase 

" come  up  here  and  ask  for  that  e.xcep  Mr   HOLLINGS   R  ght, 

•  itw  okBvj  «  "  "*Bm  <*  (Whn  tion.  I  Will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  Mr   BRADLEY    And  it  does  so  In  the 

_^      ,„           ,                  ,    ^        „        ^  .u  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  lo  income  tax  system 

ThU  Illustrative  example  has  allowed  the  exemption  Mr      HOLLINGS.     You     are     right 

C:;v't"rloZir°a^"^^uVxcfpf  f^tSi  On    he  orhe'h^S.  I  hope  the  Sena  again  Senator 

^n''ds^w7t^p1r;llrt^S   of'stl'tl^  tor    from    New    Jersey    will    make    an  Mr     BRADLEY     Mr     President,    we 

moMts  equal  offer  that  if  anybody  comes  up  are  going  to  see  a  little  bit  later,  when 

ThU  example  totals  $38  billion  In  budget  here   and    tries   to   exempt    all    those  I    offer    another    amendment,    if   the 

authority  cuts  10  go  with  the  $13.3  billion  In  social    programs    from    the   operation.  Senator   from   South    Carolina  is  pre- 

outlay  reductions.  While  this  Is  an  lUustra-  the    Senator    from    New    Jersey    will  pared  to  vote  for  that  lax  increase, 

tlve  example  it  shows  that  even  if  we  go  out  staind   shoulder   to   shoulder   with    me  Mr   HOLLINGS   Right, 

of  our  way  to  protect  the  military  personnel  against    that,    so     finally,    we    have    a  Mr     BRADLEY     We    shall    see    if. 

accounu  we  will  have  to  make  Draconian  re  fiance  to  make  .some  choices   which  Is  Indeed,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 

ducilons  m  other  investment  accounts,  ^jj    GrammHollings  Rudman    tries   to  Una   and   66   other  Senators   are   pre- 

"  '^flf  '.!t^?,n?"^a.t?7a"[l!5'^^nrt^v^^r  do    I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  pared  to  vote  for  a  tax  increase,  Mr. 

^re^is  LTexeript   theTollow^bXt  Mr    HOLLINGS    Mr    President,  will  President,  that  is  what  will  be  needed. 

Turoify  .^d  ouTlay  re^uctE  w^^^^^^  the   Senator   from   Arizona   yield   me  We  will  need  66  votes  to  override  the 

n^^de  some  time?  veto  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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states   If   Congress   passes   a   tax   in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  get  66 
votes,  then  we  have  Gramm-Rudman. 
And  we  would  have,  if  It  were  In  effect 
this  year,  a  $13  billion  cut  in  defense 
outlays  and  a  $24  billion  cut  in  budget 
authority. 

My  friend  from  New  Hampshire  said 
that  he  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  me  if  anyone  ever  said.  "We 
are  going  to  exempt  defense  from  the 
Gramm  Rudman  proposal."  He  would 
stand  up  and  say.  No.  I  am  with  you. 
we  will  not  exempt  defense."  Let  me 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  know  the  mood 
in  the  Congress  now. 

I  have  seen  the  polls.  The  polls 
show— as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  seen  time  and  time  again— that  de- 
fense is  an  area  that  the  people  want 
to  cut  back  I  believe,  like  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  that  It  would  be  short 
sighted  and  foolhardy  to  yield  to  that 
temptation  to  cut  defense.  But  let  me 
tell  you.  Mr.  President,  the  polls  might 
say  that  now— and  I  know  what  the 
p>olls  say  on  defense— but  what  hap- 
pens if  we  have  a  little  international 
Incident— a  few  hostages  coming  down 
and  kissing  the  ground  In  America— a 
few  hostages  taken  somewhere  in  the 
Middle  East— an  international  crisis— 
and  then  see  how  many  Senators  are 
going  to  stand  up  on  this  floor  and 
say,  "Cut  defense  5  percent  in  real 
terms." 

Mr.  President,  that  will  not  happen. 
There  will  not  be  51  votes  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  say 
"cut  defense"  while  the  President  is  on 
TV  with  patriotic  citizens  kissing  the 
ground  of  America.  It  will  not  happen. 

I  know  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  I  admire  his 
work.  The  fact  is  that  if  he  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me,  we 
would  still  be  in  the  minority.  I  can 
assure  you  that  when  that  day  hap- 
pens, we  will  aJl  look  back  and  say. 
"How  did  we  get  into  this  fix?" 

We  got  Into  this  fix  because  we  de- 
veloped a  procedural  answer  to  a  sub- 
stantive problem. 

Now  the  Senator— and  I  give  him  the 
best  of  motives— wants  to  force  action. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  bet  that  over 
half  the  people  who  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  voted  for  it  because  they  be- 
lieved the  action  that  was  going  to  be 
forced  was  some  kind  of  tax  increase 
and  that  that  tax  increase  will  be 
forced  dofwn  the  President's  throat  be- 
cause the  alternative  is  big  cuts  in  de- 
fense. 

I  am  simply  saying  with  this  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  that 
there  is  another  way  out  for  the  Presi 
dent,  and  the  result  will  be  to  exempt 
defense  and  have  extremely  deep  cuts 
in  the  nondefense  section  of  the 
budget.  This  vote  will  demonstrate 
that,  because  there  are  not  50  votes  in 
here— I  bet  there  are  not  10  votes  in 


here— for  a  5  percent  cut  in  defense  in 
real  terms. 

Two  days  ago  In  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  President,  an  admini.stratlon 
official  said  that  although  ReaKan  ha-s 
Insisted.  in  .supp<jrlinK  CJramm 
Rudman.  that  Congress  keep  prevl 
ous  commitments  to  lnc.-ea.se  defense 
spending."  Its  hard  to  see  how  that's 
possible  under  the  existing  plan 

So.  Mr.  Pre.sident  the  st-age  Is  set. 
We  are  simply  waitinK  for  the  interna- 
tional event,  and  wiien  the  exemption 
for  defense  comes  through  you  can  say 
goodby  to  education  programs  In  the 
Federal  budget,  you  can  .say  g(x>dby  to 
environmenta.!  program^.s  in  the  F>der 
al  budget,  you  ran  say  go<xlby  to  feed 
Ing  programs  for  Infants  and  children 
in  the  Federal  budget,  and  you  cah  say 
goodby  to  programs  to  rebuild  bridges 
and  highways 

Mr  BOREN  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRAni.EY.  Now.  maybe,  Just 
maybe  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  Is 
a  little  too  suspicious.  I  take  that  as  a 
possibility.  But  let  us  see  what  hap- 
pens. When  that  exemption  comes 
from  the  President,  let  us  hope  that 
there  is  more  than  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  standing  side  by  side  to 
resist  that  exemption. 

Mr   B0RF:N    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BKADUlY.  Certainly. 

Mr  BOREN  Will  the  Senator  agree 
also  that  the  best  way  Is  for  us  to  keep 
everything  in  the  budget  and  avoid 
deep  cuts  in  defense,  education  pro- 
grams, and  others?  And  if  we  agree  to 
offer  an  amendment  after  his  amend- 
ment is  voted  on  on  the  subject,  the 
best  way  to  assure  undue  pressure  is  to 
have  everything  In,  and  therefore  we 
should  not  exempt  the  22  percent  In 
Social  Security  also  from  this  process 
so  we  could  really  have  across  t he- 
board  action  and  would  not  be  tempt- 
ed to  start  dismantling  this  process? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  1  believe,  as  the 
President  does,  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty trust  fund  Is  a  separate  fund  that  is 
now  running  a  surplus.  There  is  no 
need  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  Social  Security  recipients. 

So,  no,  I  will  not  vote  for  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  vote  for  the  amendment  I  will 
offer  later  to  increase  revenues. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  another  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  No.  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
agree 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  be  allowed  a 
question  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  a  response. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   With 
out  objection.  It  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr  RUDMAN  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  after  all 
of  this  debate,  isn  t  the  only  thing 
that  IS  going  to  be  proved  by  this  vote 
will  be  again  that  the  Senate  cannot 
conduct  a  rollrall  vole  within  15  mln 
utes' 

Mr  BRADLEY  I  think  that  will  be 
the  minimum  that  will  b*-  demonstrat- 
ed. I  believe  there  will  be  much  more 
demonstrated  by  thLs  vote  Is  there  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  that  wants  to 
cut  defense  5  percent  in  real  terms'"  I 
think  not  When  that  vole  Ls  taken,  it 
will  be  a  victory  for  defense  I  will  sup- 
port it.  But  I  think  it  will  imply  a  dis- 
aster for  the  nondefense  portion  of 
the  budget  when  the  exempton  comes 
up  from  the  President  to  exempt  de- 
fense from  the  Gramm-Rudman  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  1  minute 
and  5  seconds 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  I 
fully  understand  what  is  In  the 
Gramm  bill  We  know  about  It  We 
know  it  is  going  to  hurt  defense  I  am 
willing  to  take  my  chances.  I  think  I 
can  argue  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
should  not  pass.  I  move  that  It  be 
tabled   I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  remains— I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nav.s  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr  Duren- 
BEFCERl.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  Evans],  tmd  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr  Laxalt]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote  or  change  their  votes? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vole  No  214  Leg.) 
YEAS-89 


AMnor 

Bumprn 

Denton 

Andrews 

Byrd 

Dixon 

Amrutrong 

Chafrr 

Dodd 

B*ucu« 

Chiles 

Dole 

BrnUrn 

Cochrm 

Dotnenlcl 

BIden 

Cohen 

Ea«lelon 

Bingvnan 

Cranston 

East 

Borcn 

D  Amato 

Exon 

RniH-hwItz 

Danforth 

Ford 

Brmdiry 

DrConclnl 

Oam 
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Olenn 

Kennedy 

Quayle 

Ooldwater 

Kerry 

RIegle 

Oore 

Lautenberg 

Rockefeller 

Gorton 

Leahy 

Roth 

Oramm 

Levin 

Rudman 

Uraasley 

Long 

Sar  banes 

Harkin 

Lugar 

Sasser 

Hart 

Maltlngly 

Simpson 

Hatfh 

McClure 

Specter 

Hswiilru 

McConnell 

St*fford 

Hecht 

Metxenbaum 

Steruils 

Henin 

Mitchell 

Stevens 

Heiru 

Moynlhan 

Symms 

Helms 

MurkowskI 

Thurmond 

Holllnta 

Mckles 

Trible 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Wallop 

Inouye 

Pack wood 

Warner 

Johnston 

Prettier 

Wilson 

Kassebaum 

Proxmlre 

Zorliuky 

K  as  ten 

Pryor 

NAYS-7 

Burdlck 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Hatfield 

Pell 

MaLsunaca 

Simon 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Durenberter 

Laxalt 

Evans 

Malhlai 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  752)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  that  we  still 
have  at  least  five  amendments,  but 
there  is  no  agreement  on  sequencing. 

My  understanding  Ls  that  the  Sena 
tor  from  Oklahoma  would  like  to  be 
next  to  offer  an  amendment.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly satisfactory  on  this  side.  I  un- 
derstand Senator  Glenn,  who  is  listed 
next,  is  willing  to  step  aside  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
I  am  happy  to  slide  one  notch,  if  we 
could.  Senator  Boren  had  one  that  he 
wanted  to  bring  up  that  will  not  lake 
long,  and  then  I  would  go  after  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  any  objection 
that,  following  the  Boren  amendment, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Senator  Glenn,  be  recognized  to  offer 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  ask.  in  the  sequence,  to  be  after 
Senator  Glenn. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  quar- 
rel with  that.  They  are  all  amend- 
ments on  that  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  Senator  Boren. 
Senator  Glenn,  Senator  Bradley,  Sen- 
ator Leahy,  and  Senator  Moynihan  be 
recognized  to  offer  their  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  may  be  other 
amendments  following  that,  but  that 
is  the  only  agreement  we  have. 

Also,  let  me  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  are  two  cloture  mo- 
tions filed.  Any  action  on  those  has 


l>een  postponed  unill  1  o'clock.  There 
could  still  be  cloture  voles  on  the  clo- 
ture motions  which  were  filed  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  We 
hof>e  to  get  some  agreement  for  final 
passage.  If  not.  it  seems  to  me  the  74 
Senators  who  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  would  certainly  vole  for  clo- 
ture in  an  effort  to  move  this  bill  out 
of  this  Chamber  We  hope  we  can  ne- 
gotiate some  agreement. 

1  have  had  requests  from  several 
Members  that  we  try  to  speed  up  our 
deliberations  so  they  could  have  an 
early  departure.  We  are  working  on 
that.  We  hope  to  have  some  announce- 
ment prior  to  1  o  clock. 

AMENDMENT  NO    757 

(Purpose:  To  require  Ihe  President,  when 
reducing  automatic  increases  in  spending, 
to  also  reduce  the  automatic  increase  in 
benefits  payable  under  the  old  age,  surv'i 
vors.  and  disability  Insurance  program  es- 
Ubltshed  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  ExoN,  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr   Boren) 
for  himself.  Mr    Exon,  and  Mr    Boschwitz, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  757. 

Mr  BOREN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Al  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, insert  a  new  section  as  follows; 

Sec.  .—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  when  the  President  using  the 
authorities  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  E>eficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
Issues  an  order  that  modifies  or  suspends 
the  operation  of  each  provision  of  Federal 
law  that  would  'but  for  such  order  i  require 
an  automatic  spending  increase  to  take 
effect  during  such  fiscal  year,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reduce  by  a  uniform  percent 
age  the  amount  of  increase  under  each  such 
provision,  the  President  shall  also  Lssue  an 
order  that  would  reduce,  by  the  same  uni- 
form percentage,  any  increase  in  benefits 
payable  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  established 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 
Provided,  That  any  reduction  in  the  in- 
crease of  benefit*  payable  under  ihe  old  age 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
shall  t)e  computed  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
assure  that  the  Increase  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  applicable  is  not  reduced  by 
more  than  3  percentage  points. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  withhold  for  a  moment. 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
small,  technical  amendment  to  the 
pending  proposal.  All  it  does  is  put 
Social  Security  back  into  the  process 


that  would  subject  it  to  the  across-the- 
tward  action  that  is  going  to  apply  to 
all  other  areas  of  spending. 

Mr  I*residenl,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  will  insure  the  fair  and  equi- 
table operation  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985,  which  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  This  amendment  will 
put  each  and  every  American  in  the 
same  boat  should  there  be  a  deficit 
overage  and  a  reduction  in  automatic 
Increases  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
overage.  This  amendment  will  require 
that  COLA'S  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  be  reduced  if  other  automatic  in- 
creases in  spending  are  reduced  How- 
ever, the  amendment  would  not  allow 
COLA'S  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  be  reduced  by  more  than  3  percent- 
age points,  even  if  ail  the  other  auto- 
matic increases  are  reduced  by  a  great 
er  percentage 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  which 
this  body  adopted  earlier  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  automatic  increases  in 
every  entitlement  program  except 
one— the  automatic  increases  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  established  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  By 
excluding  Social  Security,  we  are 
saying  to  the  American  public  that 
there  is  one  sector  of  the  economy, 
one  category  of  citizens,  that  is 
exempt  from  all  attempts  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  How  In  the  world 
can  we  say  that  we  have  an  across-the- 
board  sacrifice  when  we  are  exempting 
almost  22  percent  of  al!  spending? 

We  are  telling  the  person  who  re- 
ceives food  stamps  or  AFDC  benefits 
that  he  or  she  must  make  a  sacrifice. 
but  Social  Security  recipients  are  not 
required  to  make  a  contribution  to 
deficit  reduction  'We  are  telling  the 
food  stamp  recipient,  whose  income  is 
probably  below  the  poverty  level.  That 
he  or  she  will  not  get  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment:  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Social  Security  recipient  whose 
income  may  be  in  the  highest  income 
level  will  get  an  increase  in  benefits. 
How  can  we  justify  this'  According  to 
1982  census  data,  only  $1  of  every  $10 
expended  on  Social  Security  increases 
went  to  people  t)elow  the  official  pov- 
erty line. 

And  I  want  to  emphasize  that  again. 
Mr.  President.  While  we  are  asking  for 
cuts  from  those  below  the  poverty 
level,  the  1982  certsus  data  indicates 
that  only  $1  out  of  every  $10  expended 
on  Social  Security  increases  went  to 
people  below  the  official  poverty  line. 

I  also  wish  to  cite  some  statistics, 
again  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
data,  in  1983.  The  average  after-tax 
per-capita  income  for  ages  25  to  29  is 
$6,561.  These  are  people  who  are 
paying  the  Social  Security  taxes. 
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The  average  per-capita  Income,  for 
example,  of  those  In  the  age  group 
from  40  to  44  is  $6,991.  The  average 
per  capita  income  in  those  ages  from 
45  to  49  is  $7,533.  The  average  per- 
capita  income  of  those  65  and  over  is 
$8,113. 

We  should  also  consider  the  fact 
that,  in  the  age  group  from  50  to  65. 
79  percent  are  homeowners,  half  of 
whom  have  their  mortgages  fully  paid, 
while  the  census  data  reports  that  in 
the  age  group  from  65  to  75.  77  per- 
cent are  homeowners,  but  80  percent 
have  their  mortgages  fully  paid. 

We  must,  when  we  talk  about  sacri- 
fice by  all  Americans,  make  sure  that 
sacrifice  is  fairly  shared. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country  should  be 
given  more  credit.  Our  attitude,  which 
has  been  reflected  in  this  body  all  too 
often  that  those  who  are  on  Social  Se- 
curity want  to  be  treated  specially  and 
exempt  from  any  sacrifices  required 
from  the  American  people,  is  wrong.  It 
is  demeaning  to  the  patriotism  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

We  are  fooling  ourselves  if  we  think 
that  our  senior  citizens  do  not  care 
about  excessive  budget  deficits,  if  we 
think  that  they  do  not  want  to  partfci- 
pate  in  an  act  that  will  put  this  coun- 
try back  on  solid  ground.  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  the  senior  citizens  in  my 
home  State  of  Oklahoma  and  they 
have  expressed  to  me  that  they  are 
willing  to  forgo  all  or  a  portion  of 
their  cost-of-living  adjustment  if  ev- 
eryone is  in  the  same  boat.  The  senior 
citizens  are  willing  to  contribute  to 
major  deficit  reduction.  It  is  quite  logi- 
cal that  they  are.  They  know  that 
they  will  benefit  more  from  a  balanced 
budget  than  from  a  short-term  cost-of- 
living  adjustment.  Senior  citizens  are 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  along  with 
everyone  else  and  we  should  not  deny 
them  participation  in  what  is  probably 
the  most  significant  step  we  can  take. 
I  say  again,  let  us  not  underestimate 
the  patriotism  of  our  senior  citizens. 
There  is  no  more  patriotic  group  than 
our  senior  citizens.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  ask  them  alone  to  make 
sacrifices  while  exempting  others. 
However,  if  all  others  are  sacrificing, 
as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  it  is  demeaning 
to  the  spirit,  commitment,  and  love  of 
this  country  of  our  Social  Security  re- 
cipients to  imply  that  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  do  their  part. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
will  allow  the  senior  citizens  of  our 
Nation  to  be  a  part  of  this  process 
along  with  all  other  Americans.  And.  I 
stress  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment  will  not  result  In  any  re- 
duction in  benefits.  Reducing  COLA's 
does  not  reduce  benefits. 

Rather,  it  merely  lessens  the 
amount  of  an  increase.  In  this  amend- 
ment the  amount  of  increase  cannot 
be  reduced  more  than  3  percentage 
points.  So  if  we  were  to  have  rampant 


inflation  again  we  are  here  building  In 
some  protection  for  those  on  Social 
Security.  We  need  an  across-the-board 
sacrifice.  Earlier  In  this  process  I  of 
fered  an  amendment  to  assure  that 
corporations  who  are  making  large 
profits  and  are  paying  no  taxes  would 
pay  their  fair  share.  As  I  indicated,  it 
was  not  fair  to  ask  others  to  sacrifice 
while  50  companies  pay  no  taxes  on 
$56  billion  In  profits.  We  need  a  plan 
that  will  have  all  Americans  without 
exception  pull  together  to  reduce 
these  deficits  to  save  our  economy. 

The  interesting  aspect  about  exclud- 
ing Social  Security  COLA's  from  any 
reduction  Is  that  we  are  taking  the 
pressure  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  develop  alternatives  to  an 
across-the-board  reduction  in  COLA's 
and  controllable  spending.  We  are 
taking  out  one  of  the  most  politically 
powerful  groups  from  the  process,  and 
leaving  In  those  who  perhaps  have  the 
least  power. 

Mr.  President,  putting  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA'S  back  into  the  process  will 
bring  maximum  pressure  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  be  responsi- 
ble. If  the  deficit  overage  Is  great 
enough  to  result  in  a  reduction  In 
Social  Security  COLA's  Congress  will 
face  substantial  pressure  to  come  up 
with  a  preferable  alternative.  Thus, 
this  amendment  by  far  does  not  mean 
that  Social  Security  COLA's  will  nec- 
essarily be  reduced.  In  fact,  it  could 
mean  that  not  only  will  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA'S  not  l)e  reduced  but  also 
other  COLA'S  for  the  other  programs 
may  not  be  reduced  because  it  will  put 
maximum  pressure  on  this  Congress  to 
come  up  with  a  responsible  way  of 
meeting  our  budget  targets  without 
having  to  do  that.  It  bectune  quite  ob- 
vious to  me  a  long  time  ago  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  not 
deal  with  the  deficits  until  absolutely 
forced  to  make  the  tough  and  painful 
decisions  which  will  be  necessary.  The 
amendment  we  adopted  earlier,  the 
Gramm  amendment,  which  I  was 
proud  to  cosponsor.  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  toward  reducing  the 
deficit.  The  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered earlier  to  instruct  the  Finance 
Committee  to  place  a  minimum  tax  on 
corporations  which  are  not  paying 
their  share  is  also  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  This  amendment  to  put 
Americans  In  the  same  boat,  to  put  all 
Americans  into  this  process,  will  again 
strengthen  this  process  by  requiring  a 
shared  sacrifice  by  all. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  In  sup 
porting  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
my  cosponsor  on  this  amendment. 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena 
tor   from   Oklahoma.    I    will    be    very 
brief.   I   was  amused   by   the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma's  statement  that  all 


this  amendment  does  is  Include  the 
Social  Security  recipients  in  the 
Gramm  RudmanHolllngs  formula.  I 
agree  that  all  Americans  should  par 
ticipate  In  the  significant  and  Impor 
tant  Job  of  bringing  the  budget  into 
balance  because  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can is  going  to  benefit  from  bringing 
the  budget  back  Into  balance,  and  ere 
atlng  a  more  stable  economic  climate 
In  this  country. 

I  would  support  an  amendment  that 
would  not  limit  the  Inclusion  of  Social 
Security  Just  3  percentage  points  or  3 
percentage  points  on  the  COLA.  All 
the  COLA'S,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
should  be  denied  in  the  event  that 
COLA'S  are  being  denied  across  the 
board  to  other  recipients  of  Federal 
receipts  and  dollars. 

The  idea,  however,  of  excluding 
Social  Security  is  very  damaging. 
Social  Security  constitutes  22  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  The  Inter- 
est payments  on  the  Federal  debt  are 
13  or  14  percent.  So  right  away  we 
take  36  percent  of  the  budget  away 
from  the  Gramm  Rudman-HolUngs 
approach.  That  means  the  budget  h&& 
to  l)e  balanced  from  the  remaining  64 
percent,  and  that  means  deep  cuts  In 
those  64  percent.  It  really  should  be 
shared  across  the  board.  Interest,  of 
course,  is  a  nonnegotlable  Item,  and  we 
simply  have  to  pay  the  going  rate.  I 
think  the  Interest  rates  will  come 
down  as  a  percentage  of  the  overall 
budget  as  we  bring  fiscal  and  budget 
ary  discipline  to  the  Congress.  So  that 
will  take  care  of  itself.  It  has  to  take 
cso-e  of  Itself.  It  Is  not  something  that 
we  can  mandate  Some  people  feel 
that  we  can  mandate  Interest  rates 
and  lower  them,  unfortunately  we 
cannot.  I  suppose  if  we  could,  we 
would.  But  that  Is  really  truly  the  only 
nonnegotlable  part  of  the  budget 

But  Social  Security  is  the  largest 
single  program  other  than  defense.  As 
Oramm-Rudman  Is  now  written  those 
Americans  do  not  have  to  share  In  the 
business  of  balancing  our  fiscal  affairs, 
yet  can  l)enefit  In  the  result.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  way  to  go. 

Three  years  ago  I  proposed  the  •fair 
play  budget  ■  The  principle  behind  it 
was  the  same  as  what's  behind  this 
amendment.  We  can  balance  the 
budget  by  slowing  the  growth  of 
spending  If  all  parts  of  the  budget  are 
Included  and  we  treat  everyone  the 
same. 

Frankly,  I  don't  expect  we  will  win 
on  this  vote.  Conventional  political 
wisdom  dictates  that  we  don't  mess 
around  with  scheduled  t>eneflt  In- 
creases to  36  million  Social  Security 
recipients  Of  course  conventional  po- 
litical wisdom  also  dictates  that  we 
don't  mess  around  with  people  who 
ride  Amtrak.  local  government  offi- 
cials who  have  l>ecome  accustomed  to 
general  revenue  sharing  or  Medicare 
recipients.   But  this  great  wisdom   Is 
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precisely  why  we're  in  this  mess  and, 
to  date,  why  we've  been  unable  to  get 
ourselves  out  of  it. 

I've  held  numerous  hearings  on  the 
fair  play  budget  proposal  all  sw^ross 
Minnesota.  And  I'm  convinced  Minne- 
sotar\s,  and  all  Americans,  including 
Social  Security  recipients,  will  support 
an  across-the-l>oard  approach  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

I  support,  encourage,  and  compli- 
ment my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  with  whom  I  often  find 
myself  agreeing.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  constructive  one.  I  hope  it 
carries  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Sure. 
Mr  HART  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  like  to  explain  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  what  this 
amendment  does  or  does  not  do. 

My  understanding  Is  that  by  defini- 
tion the  program  proposal  adopted  by 
the  Senate  yesterday  did  not  include 
multiyear  defense  or  civilian  procure- 
ment, or  Interest  on  the  debt,  or  other 
entitlements,  programs  to  the  tune  of 
$190  or  more  billion,  and  did  not  In- 
clude Social  Security  COLA's  but  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  put  Social 
Security  COLA's  back  on  the  table  in 
a  way  that  the  Gramm  amendment 
did  not.  My  question  is  what  about 
those  other  budget  items  totaling 
some  $500  billion  that  will  not  also  be 
subject  to  these  so-called  hard 
choices?  In  other  words,  will  not  this 
amendment  have  the  result  of  bring- 
ing cost  of  living— I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  finish  the  ques- 
tion, if  I  may.  If  I  understand  what 
will  happen  if  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment Is  cost  of  living  increases  for 
senior  citizens  will  be  put  back  In  the 
mix  of  impoundments  by  the  Presi- 
dent where  procurement  of  nuclear 
missiles,  B-1  bombers,  whatever  the 
broad  category  of  civilian  multi-year 
procurement,  and  other  entitlements 
will  not  be. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  would  say  I  think  he 
is  absolutely  incorrect  in  saying  that 
the  defense  progranis  are  forever  ex- 
cluded. When  the  term  of  the  con- 
tracts  

Mr  HART.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  understand.  But 
when  the  term  of  the  contracts  are  up, 
whether  it  Is  on  nuclear  missiles,  nu- 
clear submarines,  or  any  other  weap- 
ons programs,  of  course  they  come  in 
for  the  across-the-board  cuts  Just  like 
when  the  term  of  the  contract  on  stu- 
dent aid  is  up,  or  when  the  term  of  a 
contract  on  CCC  loan  is  up.  there  Is  no 


way  that  we  can  abrogate  contracts.  In 
fact,  the  Constitution  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  abrogation  of  contracts.  So 
we  would  ha\e  law.sults  But  the  point 
is  we  do  include  defense  essentially  as 
a  part  of  this  program  We  do  include 
all  the  other  COLA's.  including  food 
stamps,  including  AFDC.  and  all  of 
the  other  COLA's  for  poeple,  many  of 
which  are  below  the  poverty  level. 
Only  $1  out  of  $10  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program  goes  to  people  below  the 
poverty  level.  But  we  say  then.  oh.  yes. 
they  are  going  to  get  their  full  COLA. 
I  do  not  know.  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  can  tell  rae  how  he 
would  explain  It.  But  when  I  talk  to 
someone  on  railroad  retirement,  or 
when  I  talk  to  someone  on  veterans 
pension,  or  when  I  talk  to  civil  service 
retirees,  or  when  I  talk  to  a  person  on 
food  stamps  or  AFTDC.  and  all  of  these 
other  categories  and  say  this  automat- 
ic process  means  you  do  not  get  a 
COLA  this  year,  you  do  not  get  a 
COLA  but  the  people  on  Social  Securi- 
ty will  get  a  COLA  this  year,  how  do 
we  explain  the  equity  of  thaf  How  do 
we  explain  to  our  Social  Security  re- 
cipients that  because  of  the  new  lead- 
ers of  pressure  groups  that  purport  to 
speak  for  them,  we  really  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  senior  citizens  down  at 
the  grass  roots  have  the  patriotism  to 
be  part  of  the  process^  How  do  you 
have  an  across-the-board  sacrifice  and 
totally  leave  out  22  percent:' 

The  benefits  could  not  be  cut.  Only 
the  COLA,  the  rate  increase,  could  be 
cut.  Under  this  amendment,  it  could 
not  be  reduced  more  than  3  percent- 
age points.  So  that  if  you  had  COLA's 
that  were  going  to  apply,  say.  6  per- 
cent, the  Social  Security  COLA  could 
be  reduced  by  a  maximum  down  to  a  3 
percent  COLA  instead  of  a  6  percent. 

Mr.  HART.  Could  I  restate  my  ques- 
tion once  again?  In  the  first  year  of 
the  application  of  the  Gmmm  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  yesterday,  my  understanding  is 
the  use  of  the  words  across  the 
board"  is  not  across  the  board,  that 
somewhere  between  $500  and  $700  bil- 
lion in  that  first  year  s  budget  will  not 
be  on  the  table  for  consideration  for 
impoundment  by  the  President  or  cut 
by  the  Congress. 

In  that  figure  are  almost  $100  billion 
of  civilian  multiyear  contracts  and  De- 
fense Department  contracts,  and 
almost  $200  billion  of  other  entitle- 
ment programs  and  interest  on  the 
debt,  with  the  bulk  of  the  benefits  in 
Social  Security. 

My  question  is  this:  In  that  first 
year,  if  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
adopted,  will  any  of  those  other  cate- 
gories be  on  the  table  for  consider 
ation,  or  are  we  asking  the  senior  citi- 
zens to  accept  the  burden  that  we  are 
not  asking  the  defense  contractors  and 
other  contractors  to  accept? 

Mr  BOREN.  No,  absolutely  not.  The 
only  thing  that  is  exempt  is  a  broad 


range  of  estimates  of  t>etween  $500 
and  $700  billion.  I  would  say  that  is  a 
very  high  figure.  I  think  it  is  an  over- 
estimate I  would  say  that  basically  ev- 
erything is  in  that  wp  can  put  in  legal- 
ly. You  cannot  abrogate  a  contract  in 
the  middle  of  a  contract  But  except 
for  that,  except  for  things  that  are 
under  contract  and  we  provide  for 
when  those  contracts  expire,  then  that 
program  comes  in  on  renewal. 

So  I  would  say  yes.  everything  is  in 
except  22  percent  of  the  budget,  which 
is  Social  Security  Government  sala- 
ries could  be  cut  and  conceivably 
would  be,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  presume  Congressional  budg- 
ets to  operate  Congress  would  be  cut  1 
or  2  percent  Everything  would  be  cut. 
And  food  stamp  recipients,  people 
below  the  poverty  level.  But  we  would 
still  be  giving  the  automatic  COLA  to 
Social  Security, 

If  I  could  ask  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado a  question,  does  he  t>elieve  that 
the  Social  Security  recipients  of  this 
Nation  ar^  so  unpatriotic  that  If  every 
other  group  of  Americar^s  were  going 
to  be  in  this  process,  if  all  the  others 
who  receive  COLA's  will  be  in  this 
process,  does  he  really  believe  that  the 
people  on  Social  Security  are  so  unpa- 
triotic that  they  would  not  want  to  do 
their  share  as  long  as  all  the  other 
people  on  salaries  in  the  Government, 
all  the  other  people  on  COLA  s.  were 
affected"'  We  all  know  that  40  percent 
of  the  benefit  paid  by  Social  Security 
is  representative  of  what  was  paid  In 
with  the  rest  being  Government  pay- 
ment. Every  year  since  1968.  except 
for  2  years,  the  general  fund  of  this 
Government  has  had  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  fund  to 
keep  it  in  operation. 

I  know  what  some  of  the  special  In- 
terest people  here  in  Washington  say. 
But  does  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
from  talking  to  the  people  in  his  home 
State,  really  believe  that  the  people  on 
Social  Security  are  not  among  the  t>est 
Americans,  who  are  so  partnotic  that 
as  long  as  everybody  else  is  affected 
they  would  not  want  to  be  among  the 
first  to  want  to  step  up  and  say,  "We 
want  to  do  our  part"? 

Mr.  HART  May  I  respond  to  the 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr  HART  First  of  all.  this  is  not  an 
issue  of  patriotism.  And  let  us  forget 
about  the  interest  groups.  I  have  no  ax 
to  grind  with  interest  groups. 

The  questions  1  have  raised  have  to 
do  with  equity  and  whether  everyone 
in  the  society  and  everyone  affected 
by  the  Federal  budget  is  in  fact  under 
the  Gramm  proposal  and  being  asked 
to  bear  the  burden  fairly 

The  accurate  way  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion, leaving  aside  the  rhetoric  of  pa- 
triotism and  the  inaccuracy  that  ev- 
eryl)ody  is  being  asked  to  share  fairly. 
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is.  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country  when 
they  find  out,  the  Senate  now  having 
adopted  Gramm  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  now  trying  to 
put  their  cost-of-living  Increases  into 
the  Gramm  proposal  sideways,  that  in 
fact  everybody  dealing  with  the  Feder- 
al Government  Is  not  being  asked  to 
share  fairly  for  whatever  reason? 

I  do  not  think  that  a  senor  citizen 
living  on  Social  Security  is  going  to 
want  to  hear  that  General  Dynamics 
was  not  In  this  because  of  the  legali- 
ties of  multiyear  procurement,  or  that 
the  XYZ  construction  company  build- 
ing a  Federal  building  or  a  Federal 
dam  is  going  to  get  its  full  share  of  Its 
contract  because  we  could  not  abro- 
gate contracts,  which  is  a  matter  of 
law  and  the  Constitution. 

Further,  that  there  are  $184  billion 
of  other  entitlements  not  affected  by 
the  Gramm  proposal. 

I  think  we  should  do  away  with  this 
fraud  that  everything  is  on  the  table. 
Elverythlng  is  not  on  the  table.  The 
$500  billion  figure  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  just  cited  is  on  the 
record,  put  on  the  record  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Rudman]  on  Saturday  morning  in  this 
session,  and  it  is  the  base  line.  t>ottom 
figure  that  any  sponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure has  admitted  to  that  is  not  on  the 
table.  That  is  50  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al budget. 

Others  have  admitted  that  the 
figure  is  more  like  $700  billion. 

So  let  us  do  away  with  words  like 
"sequester."  We  are  talking  about  im- 
poundment. Let  us  do  away  with 
across-the-board  cuts  and  sacrifices. 
We  are  talking  about  50  to  70  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  that  is  not  on 
the  table. 

Let  us  accurately  ask  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  this  country  if  they  want  their 
cost-of-living  increases  cut.  when  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  is  not  going  to  be  af- 
fected, at  least  in  the  first  year,  or 
$109  billion  of  multiyear  military  pro- 
curement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  his  remarks  are 
being  completed  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thought  I  asked  a 
question. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  will  not  yield  any 
longer  if  time  will  be  charged  against 
my  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  will  be  happy  to  relin- 
quish the  floor  and  let  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  continue  on  his  own 
time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Who  controls  the  time 
in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  ask  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  time  in  opposition  if  he 
will  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  time 
and  he  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  trust  the  time  is  not 
running  against  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  He  is  unable  to  get  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time. 

Mr.  HART.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
a  Senator  yields  time,  no  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry  is  in  order. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  will  yield  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  and  twenty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  May  we  have 
order  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am 
trying  to  get  order. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Any  time  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  has  to  be  yield- 
ed from  time  of  one  of  the  parties? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols the  time  in  opposition? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  control  10  min 
utes.  But  I  have  to  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  have  a  lot  of  people  who  want 
to  speak. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  hear  whether  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  making  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  believe  he  relin- 
quished. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  contract  that  we  have 
with  the  senior  citizens  of  this  country 


on  Social  Security  is  every  bit  as  im 
portant  as  any  other  contract  we  have 
with    defense    contractors    or    anyone 
else. 

The  Social  Security  System  is  not 
part  of  the  deficit  problem;  the  Presi- 
dent himself  has  admitted  that.  We 
are  in  surplus  there.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  wrong  when  he  says  his 
proposal  would  not  cut  the  income, 
the  practical  income,  of  senior  citizens. 
In  fact,  it  would. 

The  COLA  adjustment  comes  a  year 
after  inflation  has  eaten  into  the 
buying  power  of  their  Social  Security 
benefits.  What  the  COLA  does  is  make 
them  whole,  replace  the  buying  power 
they  have  lost.  If  the  COLA  is  stripped 
away,  their  buying  power  goes  down. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  statistics  show 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be 
pushed  l)elow  the  poverty  line.  That  is 
why  the  country  does  not  want  to  do 
this.  By  overwhelming  numbers  in  na- 
tional polls,  they  have  indicated  they 
do  not  want  to  do  it.  The  President 
now  says  he  does  not  want  to  do  It. 
The  Senate  has  expressed  itself. 

The  way  GrammRudman  would 
work  If  the  Boren  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, they  would  not  lose  Just  the 
first  COLA,  they  would  lose  them  for 
5  years  straight.  That  would  affect  the 
living  standards  of  senior  citizens. 
Probably  15  to  20  percentage  points 
would  l>e  lost  simply  because  of  the  In- 
flation that  is  anticipated  over  that 
period  of  time. 

We  have  already  cut  $100  billion 
from  Social  Security  and  we  ought  not 
to  cut  any  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired, 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  his  time  is  now  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thought  I  had 
10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  did. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  I  yielded  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  had  used  1  minute  and  we  are 
now  down  to  6  minutes  9  seconds. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr  Kerry] 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  question  of 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma:  what  is 
there  in  this  that  gives  equity?  Why 
should  we  do  something  we  are  not 
doing  for  other  programs? 

The  ajTswer  is  simple:  the  President 
and  Congress  made  a  commitment  to 
the  people  on  Social  Security,  in  the 
fixing  of  the  Social  Security  System  2 
years  ago,  that  it  would  be  fixed  and 
we  would  not  come  back  to  them. 

Second,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  it 
was  stated  very  clearly  that  that  con 
tract  would  not  be  interrupted. 
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There  is  a  further  reason  why  it  is 
equitable.  The  Social  Security  System 
is  going  off  budRel  in  a  few  years 
anyway.  In  the  1960.s  It  was  not  on 
budget  except  as  a  means  of  paying 
for  war  simultaneous  with  not  raising 
taxes.  It  does  nothing  to  reduce  the 
deficit  even  now  These  payments  are 
dedicated  only  to  the  payment  of 
Social  Security.  So  it  is  a  shell  game  to 
hold  it  in  there. 

To  put  it  in  there  when  it  Is  not  now 
something  that  we  can  use  to  reduce 
the  deficit  is  to  make  it  into  something 
that  it  is  not  It  is  not  something  we 
can  consider  as  outside  of  the  deficit 
process.  If  the  Committees  on  Finance 
or  Appropriations  want  to  look  at  the 
Social  Security  System  and  even  give  a 
tax  refund  because  of  its  surplus,  they 
can  do  so  at  any  time.  But  the  issue 
here  is  one  of  equity  It  is  one  of  fair- 
ness: What  IS  on  the  budget,  what  can 
be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  what 
is  appropriate  for  that  part  of  the  pie 
Moreover,  we  are  only  talking  about 
what  happens  if  sequestration  were  to 
lake  place  and  to  put  a  system  into  the 
cortsideration  of  reductions  in  the  defi 
cit  when  you  cannot  even  use  the 
money  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  first 

place 

Mr,  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
a  few  seconds  from  his  time? 

Mr.  KERRY,  I  do  not  think  I  haVe 
even  a  few  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  11 
seconds  left 

Mr  KERRY  I  think  we  ought  legiti- 
mately to  have  truth  in  budgeting,  we 
ought  legitimately  to  have  truth  in 
packaging  Since  you  cannot  use  it 
anyway,  now  to  put  it  in  would  be  a 
fraud  and  an  injustice  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  are  on  Social 
Security, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr  President,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  I  shall  move  to 
table  the  Senators  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  make  two  remarks  and 
one  general  proposition. 

First,  I  have  heard  it  stated  on  this 
floor  that  every  year  since  1950  or 
something,  moneys  have  gone  from 
the  general  fund  to  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund.  That  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
true. 

Second,  on  the  question  of  how  the 
Social  Security  surplus  in  the  retire- 
ment funds  affects  the  deficit,  it  re- 
duces the  deficit.  The  deficit  is  defined 
as  money  the  Government  must 
borrow  in  order  to  continue  its  activi- 
ties. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President,  a 
Presidential  commission  was  estab- 
lished to  reorganize  the  Social  Securi 
ty  finances  in  1982.  It  did  so.  In  1983. 
we  passed  that  legislation.  We  have  a 
secure    and    stable    system    now    and 


nothing  would  t>e  a  greater  disservice 

to  it  than  to  continue  tinkering  with  a 
trust    fund   in   the   name  of   balancing 
budgets  and  meeting  certain  fiscal  re 
quirements  that  have  to  do  with  gen 
eral  government.  This  is  money  paid 
into  a  tnjst  fund  for  purposes  of  re 
tirement  and  other  benefits;  it  should 
be  kept  as  such.  It  is  in  secure  condi 
tion;    it    ought    not    to    t)e    changed 
Anyone    who    proposes    to    change    it 
seems  to  me  to  act  in  a  manner  that  is 
less  than  attractive   As  I  say,  when  the 
lime  comes.  I  shall  move  to  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Designation  of  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  now  in  order,  after  which 
there  will  be  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr  GRAMM  Mr  President.  I  find 
myself  in  a  peculiar  position,  in  that, 
in  trying  to  put  together  a  consensus 
for  the  Gramm  Rudman  bill,  a  bill 
that  received  75  votes  yesterday.  1  was 
forced  to  recognize  two  realities:  one  is 
the  budget  reality  of  the  Social  Securi 
ty  trust  fund  being  a  freestanding 
trust  fund.  The  second  one  was  the  po- 
litical reality  that  had  we  left  Social 
Security  on.  we  would  have  been  de 
bating  Social  Security  and  not  the 
budget. 

So   my   logic   in   dealing    with    those 
two  realities  was  to  take  Social  Securi 
ty  off  budget  so  that   those  who  did 
not  want  to  deal  with  the  deficit  prob 
lem  but  did  want  to  hide  behind  Social 
Security,  could  go  to  a  museum  some 
where   and   debate   Social   Security   so 
we    would    not    be    debating    in    here 
again  on  the  budget 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
and  I  know  his  initiative  here  is  trying 
to  get  that  last  drop  into  the  pot  So  I 
find  myself  in  a  dilemma  which  I  shall 
have  to  settle  with  myself  as  an  indi- 
vidual Member 

Let  me  go  back  in  the  remainder  of 
my  time  and  make  it  clear  that  Sena 
tor    Hart's    statement    is    a    misstate 
ment  of  what  we  did  yesterday  and  i.s 
in  fact  an  attempt   to  redebate  what 
was  already  settled  with  75  votes    Ev 
erything  is  in  the  pot  except  Social  Se 
curity.  On  any  given  day,  about  $500 
billion    of    it   can    be    affected     That 
varies   from   day   to   day    because    the 
Government    has    contracts    and,    de 
spite  the  fact  that  we  all  want  to  try 
to  act  as  if'contracls  skew  the  debate. 
we  cannot  invalidate  contracts  because 
people  would  take  us  to  court  and  they 
would  win;  we  would  have  to  pay  and 
we  would  have  to  pay  legal  fees. 

Also,  defense  is  less  protected  by 
contracts  than  the  rest  of  the  budget 
put  together.  We  have  very  little  mul- 
tiyear contracting.  Of  all  parts  of  the 
budget  when  broken  in  half,  defense 
and  nondefense,  defense  is  the  least 
protected,  not  the  most. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 


One  minute  remair^s  on  the  side  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  6  minutes 
on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 

Mr  BOREN.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  I  want  to  take  this 
minute  to  respond  briefly  to  some  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  Senators 
from  Massachusetts  and  New  York 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
not  citing  himself  as  an  authority 
when  he  said  that  in  all  but  2  years 
since  1969,  we  have  had  to  have  trar^s- 
fers  from  the  general  fund  to  keep  the 
Social  Security  fund  afloat  My  source 
for  that  Is  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  report  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, January  1986  It  points  out  that 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  using 
Social  Security  to  balance  the  budget, 
the  fact  that  Social  Security  has  been 
in  the  unified  budget  has  been  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Social  Security  fund. 
We  have  trajisferred  funds  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  Social  Security 
fund. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  said  there  was 
some  sort  of  sacred  commitment  on 
COLA  s  given  to  those  now  drawing 
benefits  We  did  not  even  have 
COLA  s  We  did  not  have  COLA  s  in 
place  until,  for  the  first  time,  1975, 
and  most  of  the  people  now  drawing 
Social  Security  benefits  paid  m  for 
years  long  prior  to  1975,  so  they  were 
not  paying  into  Social  Security  under 
any  promise  that  they  would  receive 
COLA  s 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  said  We  do  have  sacrifices 
from  all  other  parus  of  the  budget  My 
point  IS  simply  this.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Social  Security  recipients  of 
this  country  are  unwilling  to  do  their 
pan  as  long  as  everyone  else  is. 

1  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota 

Mr  BOSCHWIT2  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much  I  wanted  to  respond 
briefly  also  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, who  .says  that  certain  defense 
contracts  are  not  withm  the  realm  of 
Gramm-Rudman  More  and  more  each 
da.N  as  time  passes  those  contracts  will 
come  withm  the  realm  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman amendment  Some  of  them 
indeed  are  not  but  defense  as  Senator 
Gramm  has  pointed  out  is  more  sub- 
ject to  the  annual  appropriation  proc- 
ess than  perhaps  any  other  elements 
of  the  budget,  and  therefore  should 
not  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  t>eing 
off  limits  as  far  as  the  Gramm  amend- 
ment Is  concerned.  They  are  more  on 
limits  really  than  other  parts  of  the 
budget 

Senator  Rudman  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  $500  billion  is  not 
included  in  Gramm  Rudman;  most  of 
the  $500  billion  really  are  the  entitle- 
ment programs  that  constitute  44  per- 
cent of  the  badget.  The  entitlement 
programs  can  only  be  impacted  by  the 
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Gramm-Rudman-HollinKs  amendment 
with  respect  to  their  COLA.  So  the 
vast  part  of  all  those  entitlements 
cannot  be  impacted  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  That  is  why  such  a  large 
amount  is  not  within  its  scope.  But  I. 
too.  join  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  in  recognizing  the  realities 
that  if  we  are  going  to  be  fair  in  bring- 
ing about  the  end  of  the  large  deficits, 
if  we  are  going  to  benefit  as  a  nation, 
that  all  must  participate  because  all 
will  benefit  when  those  deficits  are  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  deficit  reduction  should  be  across 
the  board  and  in  the  spirit  of  shared 
sacrifice.  I  have  no  disagreement  with 
my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  on 
this  matter. 

I  also  believe,  however,  that  we 
cannot  include  Social  Security  COLA's 
as  part  of  a  package  like  the  Presi- 
dent's sequester  order  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  if  there  are  no  revenues  as 
part  of  that  package.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  reduce  Social  Security 
COLA'S  at  the  same  time  that  a  pack- 
age does  not.  for  instance,  include  rev- 
enues from  a  more  effective  minimum 
tax  on  those  profitable  corporations 
and  wealthly  individuals  who  are  right 
now  avoiding  paying  anything  in 
taxes.  That  would  not  meet  the  test  of 
fundamental  fairness  and  shared  sacri- 
fice. For  a  similar  reason.  I  hope  that 
in  the  negotiations  in  the  conference 
committee  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives means  tested  entitlements 
should  also  be  excluded  from  the 
President's  sequester  order. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  3  minutes  and  6  seconds. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  for  sponsoring 
this  amendent.  I  believe  this  amendent 
Is  fair.  To  take  our  large  segments  of 
the  budget  makes  this  whole  proposi- 
tion less  workable,  and  I  think  in  the 
long  run.  as  Senator  Boschwitz  just 
stated  so  very  clearly,  all  Americans 
will  benefit  from  honest  and  sound 
budgetary  control  and  fiscal  policy. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  more  workable.  It 
was  taken  out  because  of  politics  but 
that  does  not  mean  it  is  right.  It  would 
be  more  right  to  include  it.  My  par- 
ents, with  millions  of  other  people  in 
this  country,  are  Social  Security  re- 
cipients and  they  are  no  less  patriotic 
or  no  less  willing  to  put  their  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  to  help  all  people  in  the 
country  have  fiscal  honesty  and  fiscal 
sanity.  I  urge  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  support  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 


Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
compliment  him. 

This  bill  we  are  debating  starts  with 
the  premise  that  the  United  States  is 
in  a  fiscal  state  of  emergency.  I  submit 
that  if  the  senior  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  confronted  with  an  emergency 
in  their  country,  if  they  were  sitting 
up  here  listening  amd  they  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  exclude  them 
while  we  are  going  to  put  everybody 
else  in,  including  all  their  other  re- 
tired brothers  in  the  country,  military, 
civilian  and  otherwise,  they  would  tell 
us  we  are  crazy;  they  would  say.  "If  we 
are  in  an  emergency  and  we  are  talk- 
ing about  whether  we  get  an  increase 
or  not.  we  will  take  the  share  of  this 
emergency  like  everybody  else.  " 

Now.  if  we  can  control  the  budget, 
we  do  not  have  to  get  any  of  the  senior 
citizens.  That  is  the  issue.  We  do  not 
have  to  get  Social  Security  or  other- 
wise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time.  1  minute,  is  up.  There 
is  1  minute  remaining  on  each  side. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few 
weeks,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  debate 
about  the  need  to  take  Social  Security 
off  the  budget.  Regardless  of  what  has 
been  said.  Social  Security  cannot 
really  be  removed  from  the  Federal 
budget.  Any  surplus  revenues  received 
by  the  trust  fund  ultimately  flow  into 
the  general  funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
through  Investments  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities.  Further,  any  shortfall 
of  revenues  causes  the  Government  to 
reduce  spending  in  other  activities, 
raise  taxes  or  Iwrrow  elsewhere  to 
repay  the  earlier  loans  it  received 
from  Social  Security.  In  other  words, 
the  investment  policies  of  the  trust 
fund  cause  it  to  affect  the  official 
budget  in  one  way  or  another,  whether 
it  is  considered  a  part  of  the  budget  or 
not. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
just  a  couple  of  years  ago.  we  had  to 
take  money  from  the  general  fund  and 
place  it  in  the  trust  fund  to  keep  the 
fund  solvent.  Contrary  to  popular 
l)elief.  Social  Security  has  Increased 
Federal  l)orrowing  needs  in  all  but  2 
years  since  1969.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recall  also  that  prior  to  1975,  there 
were  no  automatic  COLA's.  If  in- 
creases were  deemed  necessary  at  that 
time,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
program  was  reviewed  and.  when  nee 
essary.  additional  taxes  were  levied  or 
expectations  were  lowered.  It  could  be 
stated  that  automatic  COLA's  could  be 
the  reason  for  the  two  major  financing 
crises  the  program  has  had  in  the  last 


10  years.  The  first  automatic  COLA 
was  an  8-percent  increase  in  1975. 

Over  the  past  10  years.  COLA's  have 
ranged  from  a  low  of  3.5  percent  in 
1984  and  1985  to  a  high  of  14.3  percent 
in  1980.  When  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
budget  crisis,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  have  automatic  increases  in  a  non 
means-tested  program  if  all  other  non- 
means-tested  programs  are  not  receiv- 
ing COLA'S.  When  we  are  reducing 
COLA'S  for  all  means-tested  programs, 
how  can  we  justify  unlimited  increases 
in  Social  Security  when  only  $1  of 
every  $10  expended  on  Social  Security 
increases  goes  to  people  below  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level?  How  can  we  ever 
balance  the  budget  if  22  percent  of 
spending— and  it  Is  Government 
spending— is  ruled  off  limits?  We 
cannot. 

Social  Security  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1984  was  $178  billion,  while,  in 
the  same  year,  only  $167  billion  was 
collected  from  active  workers  for  the 
Social  Security  Program.  The  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  estimates  that 
employee-employer  contributions, 

with  compounded  interest,  covers  only 
40  percent  of  the  benefits  received  for 
the  average  retiree.  For  almost  two 
decades,  outlay  increases  arising  from 
Social  Security  l)eneflt  increases  have 
been  the  largest  single  component  of 
the  program's  growth  and  generally 
have  been  sut)stantlally  greater  than 
combined  outlay  increases  by  all  other 
COLA'S.  It  is  paradoxical  that  in 
recent  years  AFDC,  Food  Stamps, 
Medicaid  and  other  means-tested  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  while  Social  Se- 
curity cost-of-living  Increases  continue. 
It  is  simply  unfair  to  impose  sacrifices 
on  those  who  rely  on  means-tested 
Income-transfer  programs  while  Social 
Security  recipients,  many  with  moder- 
ate and  high  incomes,  receive  large 
COLA'S. 

On  average.  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents are  financially  better  off  than  re- 
cipients of  means-tested  programs:  79 
percent  of  Social  Security  recipients, 
between  the  age  of  50  and  65.  are 
homeowners  and  half  of  them  have 
their  homes  paid  for.  In  the  65  to  75 
age  group.  77  percent  are  homeowners, 
and  80  percent  in  this  category  have 
their  mortgages  paid  off. 

How  can  we  say  that  this  category  is 
going  to  be  exempt  from  reductions  in 
COLA'^  when  food  stamp  recipients 
and  AFT)C  recipients  are  going  to  take 
a  reduction  in  their  COLA?  We 
cannot. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  Is  fair  and  equitable.  If 
everyone  else  is  going  to  take  a  reduc- 
tion in  COLA  s.  it  is  only  fair  that 
Social  Security  recipients  take  a  reduc- 
tion as  well.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  making  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  a  fair  and  equitable 
act. 
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Mr.  President.  I  know  there  are 
some  honest  differences  of  opinion.  I 
hope  Senators  in  this  Chamber  sin- 
cerely believe,  as  I  do.  that  our  Social 
Security  recipients  are  committed  to 
this  country,  are  patriotic:  as  long  as 
others  are  doing  their  part,  they  want 
to  do  their  part,  too.  I  hope  those  who 
sincerely  agree  with  me  vote  with  me 
and  not  fail  to  vote  with  me  out  of 
fear  of  what  the  political  repercus- 
sions might  be.  I  have  had  many 
people  come  up  to  me  and  say,  "You 
are  right,  but  why  are  you  bothering 
to  offer  this  amendment?  There  is  just 
too  much  political  opposition  to  it."  I 
think  that  is  a  misstatement.  I  think  it 
does  underestimate  the  sincere  under- 
standing of  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country.  It  underestimates  their  patri- 
otism. 

I,  for  one.  stood  up  yesterday  and 
tried  to  make  sure  that  General  Dy- 
namics and  others  pay  their  fair  share 
with  a  minimum  corporate  tax.  All 
others  do  it.  even  those  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  I  think  the  Social  Security 
recipients  would  be  the  first  to  say. 
"We  want  to  do  our  part."  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  that  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  All 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  expired.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71. 
nays  27.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  vote  No.  215  Leg.l 
YEAS-71 


McConnell 

Melcher 

Mrlzcnbaum 

Mllchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Psckwood 

Pell 

Pressler 


Armslrong 

Baucus 

Blngaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Danlorth 

Domenlcl 

Eacleton 

Eut 


Abdnor 

Denton 

Heinz 

Andrews 

Dixon 

HoUings 

Benlsen 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

BIden 

Dole 

Inouye 

Bradley 

Evans 

Johnston 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Kasten 

Burdtck 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Byrd 

Gore 

Kerry 

Chafee 

Gorton 

LAUtenberg 

Chiles 

Graasley 

t^xalt 

Cochran 

Harkln 

Leahy 

Cohen 

Hart 

Levin 

Cranston 

Hawkins 

(        Lugar 

D'Amato 

Hechl 

Mauunaga 

DeConclnl 

Henin 

Mattlngly 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

RIegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sar banes 

Sasser 

Simon 

NAYS-27 

Exon 

Gam 

Goldwaler 

Gramm 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Kassebaum 

Long 


Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tnble 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


McClure 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Symms 

Wallop 

Welcker 


NOT  VOTING-2 

Durenberger         Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  757)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7  64 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  President 
may  not  recommend  actions  to  Increase 
borrowing  authority  or  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  by  more  than  the  appli- 
cable amount) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  GlennI  pro- 
poses aji  amendment  numbered  764. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(  )  Section  1105(c)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  The  "  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(l) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  ": 

(2)  by  inserting  (other  than  action  that 
would  require  an  increase  in  borrowing  au- 
thority or  an  increase  in  the  limit  imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  of  this  title  by  more  than 
the  applicable  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which     the     budget     Is    submitted)"     after 

action  "  the  first  place  it  appears:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  applicable  amount'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1986.  $144,000,000,000: 

■(B)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1987,  $108,000,000,000. 


■•(C)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1988.  $72,000,000,000:  and 

••(D)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin 
ning  October  1.  1989.  $36,000,000,000  and 

"(E)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1990.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  zero.'". 

UNANIMOUS-CONStNT  AGRCEMCNT 

Mr.  DOLE.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 
Mr.  GLENN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  morning,  with  the  consent  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  post- 
poned any  action  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tions pending.  Including  the  live 
quorum,  until  1  o'clock.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  l>e  post- 
poned until  3  o'clock.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  cause  a  problem  here.  I  un- 
derstand some  of  what  Is  going  on.  But 
I  am  concerned  about  the  reason  for 
this.  I  presume  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Domenici  perfecting  amendment. 

Some  of  us  would  like  to  know  what 
those  might  be  before  we  continue  to 
proceed.  Because  I  could  see  a  stam- 
pede to  get  out  of  here  tonight  and.  all 
of  a  sudden,  being  presented  with  the 
Domenlcl  proposal  and  really  not 
having  an  opportunity  to  know  what 
happened.  If  I  may  ask  the  majority 
leader  a  question:  If  we  impose  cloture 
now.  if  it  were  Invoked,  would  that 
prevent  any  further  amendment?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes:  that  would  take 
care  of  any  amendments,  because 
there  are  no  amendments  timely  filed 
at  the  desk.  So  there  would  not  be  any 
more. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Which  would  in- 
clude the  so-called  Domenlcl  budget 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Which  would  Include  the 
Domenici  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  others. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  any  great  desire  to  do  that, 
but  I  also  do  not  want  to  l)e  hung  out 
here  not  knowing  what  we  are  going  to 
have  presented  Maybe  the  leader  or 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  can  give  us  some 
kind  of  an  Idea  of  when  we  can  see 
something. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  think  that  in  the  next  20  or  25 
minutes  we  can  have  something  that 
we  could  show  everyone. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  also  Indicate  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na that  the  motions  were  filed  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  My  only 
purpose  in  postponing  was  that  we 
had.  sort  of  In  good  faith,  promised  a 
number  of  Senators  that  they  could 
offer  amendments  today.  They  were 
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sequenced  and  we  had  time  agree- 
ments. I  am  also  aware  it  would  take 
care  of  the  Domenlcl  amendment. 

But  I  said  from  the  start  If  that 
could  not  be  explained  satisfactorily  to 
the  Senators  who  have  objections.  It  Is 
probably  not  going  to  come  up 
anyway.  I  luiow  the  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed It.  or  will,  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
now  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  Itnow  the  Senator  has 
been  working  on  It  most  of  last  night 
and  this  morning  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles]. 

So  If  Members  are  not  satisfied.  I 
assume  that  is  going  to  be  the  end  of 
that  effort. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  believe  the  con- 
cern, if  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Is  .shared  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  that  is  If  we  have  a  situ- 
ation In  which  the  procedures  enable 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  bring  the  package  on  the 
floor,  and  there  Is  no  objection  to  95 
or  98  percent  of  It.  but  one  aspect  of 
that  modification  is  of  deep  concern, 
we  would  then  be  precluded  from  seek- 
ing any  adjustment  In  the  normal 
course  of  things;  that  Is,  the  amend- 
ment process  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  Is  our  concern,  not  to 
block  the  effort  to  clean  up  the  basic 
amendment.  But  there  are  some  fun- 
damental changes  In  that,  and  I  think 
those  two  or  three  areas  were  the  ones 
that  concerned  people. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right,    'j 

Let  me  Indicate  that  I  apologize  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, because  I  pushed  a  little  hard 
yesterday.  There  was  no  effort  to 
block  the  bill.  I  think  he  has  expressed 
a  legitimate  concern.  If  there  are  nine 
parts  and  you  can  agree  on  eight,  my 
view  Is  the  ninth  one  Is  going  to  go 
bye-bye. 

Mr.  DeCONCINL  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield  for  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation. If  I  understand  what  he  Is 
saying,  the  so-called  Domenlcl  pack 
age.  the  Budget  Committee  Domenlcl 
package,  that  has  to  be  agreed  on  by 
everyone. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  everyone. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  mean,  can  it  not 
be  offered  later  and  brought  to  a  vote, 
if  the  Senator  wants  to? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  can  be  offered  later. 
But  we  would  like  to  conclude  action 
today.  We  would  like  to  make  certain 
It  Is  a  pretty  unanimous  acceptance.  I 
think  that  Is  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  trying  to  achieve, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  distinguished 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

Mr.  HART.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  for  Just  one  moment,  what  I 


think  is  Important  Is.  In  ironing  out 
the  differences,  that  what  the  Domen- 
lcl package  does  Is  on  the  record,  I 
know  we  are  doing  a  lot  of  legislating 
here  in  Cloakrooms.  Later  on  down 
the  road,  no  one  is  going  to  have 
access  to  the  record  made  in  those 
Cloakrooms. 

So  what  the  modification  means  a 
year  from  now  or  2  years  from  now.  if 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  public  record.  Is 
not  going  to  mean  much. 

So  I  think  it  is  Important  not  only  to 
work  things  out  as  the  leader  said  but 
to  work  them  out  on  the  record  so 
that  record  Is  available  to  people  who 
have  to  implement  this  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio, 
AMERDMnrr  no  t6« 

Mr  GLENN  Mr  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  require  that  when 
the  President  submits  his  annual 
budget,  he  also  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  on  how  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget.  The 
amendment  does  this  by  taking  a  re- 
quirement already  In  the  law— that 
the  President  recommend  each  year 
how  to  make  up  for  budget  deficien- 
cies—and require  that  any  such  recom- 
mendation not  include  borrowing  or 
raising  the  debt  limit. 

If  I  could  have  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing we  have  all  overlooked  all  the 
way  through  this  budget  consider 
atlon.  With  regard  to  the  budget  and 
its  submission  to  the  Congress.  I  would 
like  to  cite  from  current  law.  This  is 
what  is  in  the  United  States  Code 
right  now.  I  hope  once  we  go  through 
this  we  would  have  the  support  of  ev 
eryone  on  this  amendment.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  because.  Mr,  President,  the 
reason  I  say  we  have  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  Is  l)ecause  I  see  It  as  a  bi- 
partisan effort. 

What  we  are  setting  In  place  Is  long- 
term  policy  for  this  country.  Current 
law  says  the  following.  I  quote  from  31 
U.S.C,  1105(c),  I  would  like  for  every- 
one to  listen  to  this: 

The  President  shall  recommend  In  the 
budget  appropriate  action  to  meet  an  esti- 
mated deficiency  when  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  Is  submitted— 

Then  some  language  about  what  the 
total  budget  will  be— 
are  less  than  the  estimated  expenditures  for 
that  year. 

The  operable  language.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, is  this.  I  will  read  that  again: 

The  President  shall  recommend  In  the 
budget  appropriate  action  to  meet  an  esti- 
mated deficiency  when  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  Is  submitted  are  less  than  the  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  that  year. 


It  seems  to  me.  Mr  Pr»\sldent.  that  l.s 
very,  very  straightforward  It  cannot 
be  misunderstood  Why  is  it  not  bfinK 
done?  Let  me  go  further  with  thi.s 
The  appropriate  artlon  that  Ihp  Presl 
dent  is  to  rerommprul  I  would  add  it 
is  only  a  rerommendation  Congrps.s 
would  still  have  to  work  iLs  will  So  ii 
is  a  recommendation.  But  appropriate 
action  is  defined  in  the  explanatory 
notes  in  this  way: 

In  subsection  (c)  the  words  "new  taxes, 
loans  or  other"  are  omitted  as  t>elng  Includ- 
ed In  "appropriate  action  " 

So  the  appropriate  action"  that  the 
President  Is  to  recommend  to  us  can 
be  new  taxes,  loans,  or  other,  which 
gives  any  President,  Democrat,  Repub- 
lican. Independent,  whatever,  a  com 
pletely  blank  check  to  make  his 
honest  heartfelt  recommendations  as 
to  what  the  budget  for  our  Nation 
should  be.  In  other  words.  It  is  the 
clear  intent  of  the  Congre.ss  as  written 
into  current  law  that  the  President 
not  only  right  now  is  required  to 
submit  a  budget  to  the  Congress -that 
Is  covered  in  the  code  and  he  has  to 
submit  a  budget— but  that  when  that 
budget  is  not  balanced,  the  F^resldent 
will  further  be  required  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  as  to 
what  appropriate  action  he  d^ms  ad- 
visable to  make  up  the  monetary 
shortfall. 

The  obvious  next  question  is  why  do 
not  Presidents  do  this  since  it  is  re- 
quired by  law?  It  Is  a  clear  intent  of 
the  law.  It  goes  way  back  through 
many  Presidents.  I  guess  the  easy 
answer  is  that  for  many  years  they 
have  sort  of  copped  out.  They  have 
taken  the  easy  way  out.  They  have 
Just  asked  for  new  loan  authority  be- 
cause that  is  one  of  the  remedies,  and 
one  of  the  recommendatlon-s  that  can 
t>e  made  as  part  of  that  appropriate 
action.  So  for  years  and  years,  not  Just 
this  administration,  but  going  way  on 
back.  Presidents  have  used  that  loan 
authority— that  means  debt  Increase 
as  per  the  explsinatory  notes  above— to 
qualify  In  their  recommendation  to 
the  Congress, 

There  is  also  the  claim  that  Just  a 
submission  of  the  budget  itself  quali- 
fies Presidents  under  that  law  That, 
according  to  Presidents  past  and  the 
present  President,  and  according  to 
OMB,  then  qualified  them  as  far  as 
the  requirements  of  the  law  are  con- 
cerned because  they  have  technically 
qualified  as  having  made  up  a  budget 
for  the  Congress,  whose  implication 
was  to  Increase  the  national  debt  quite 
a  number  of  times  throughout  the 
years. 

But  I  submit  that  certainly  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  law.  And  after  all 
this  time,  budget  after  budget  after 
budget  after  budget  through  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Presidencies, 
what  should  we  as  the  Congress  do? 
Should  we  basically  change  the  budget 
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law  with  new  sequester  authority,  and 
fine-tune  percentages  of  what  reduc- 
tions will  come  from  where''  Can  we 
eventually  define  in  advance  clearly 
what  the  needs  of  our  Nation  will  be"* 
Do  we  in  Congress  even  have  all  the 
resources  at  our  end  of  the  avenue  to 
make  those  decisions' 

Mr  President,  the  system  we  have  in 
place  right  now  under  current  law  was 
devised  to  have  the  executive  branch 
with  all  of  its  resources  put  together  a 
budget,  and  submit  it  to  Congress, 
Where  that  budget  predicted  a  deficit, 
the  system  then  requires  the  President 
to  also  advise  the  Congress  as  to  his 
view  a£  to  how  we  should  make  up  the 
short  fall.  Then  Congress  works  Its 
will. 

There  Is  nothing  really  wrong  with 
that  system  If  we  just  make  It  work. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  will  do. 
The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
simply  provides  that  when  the  budget 
submitted  is  not  in  balance,  then  the 
President  cannot  just  recommend  an 
other  debit  Increase  as  a  way  of 
making  up  the  short  fall.  The  Presi- 
dent must  actually  give  us  recommen- 
dations that  will  deal  with  that  imbal- 
ance, 

I  think  that  is  very  simple  and 
straightforward.  We  should  have  done 
this  a  long,  long  time  ago.  It  is  a  very 
simple  change  to  existing  United 
States  Code.  Further.  I  realize  that 
this  cannot  be  done  overnight  We  are 
in  such  an  indebtedness  situation  now 
and  the  deficit  Is  building  up  every 
year  with  all  the  bad  things  that  debt 
brings  along  with  it  that  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with.  So  I  have  proposed  phas- 
ing this  In  over  a  period  of  time,  the 
same  as  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal 
right  now  so  it  gives  the  President  the 
same  goals  as  provided  In  Gramm- 
Rudman  now. 

I  believe  this  is  workable.  I  t>elieve  It 
puts  responsibility  for  budgeting 
where  the  present  law  clearly  intended 
it  to  l>e.  and  where  I  fully  believe  It 
should  l)e.  It  puts  that  responsibility 
on  Democrats,  Republicans  alike  And 
as  to  politics,  it  would  not  be  100  per- 
cent in  effect  before  the  new  Presiden- 
cy because  that  would  happen  in  1990, 
the  same  as  Gramm-Rudman,  So  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  apolitical. 
It  is  something  we  should  have  cor- 
rected In  our  system  a  long,  long  time 
ago.  It  also  does  not  alter  the  powers 
between  branches  of  Government.  I 
know  that  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
discussion  here  on  the  floor  with 
regard  to  the  Gramm-Rudman  propos- 
al. So  it  is  a  much  simpler  and 
straightforward  way  of  dealing  with 
our  most  vexing  problem  today,  that 
is.  in  dealing  with  our  enormous  defi- 
cit. 

So  I   urge  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  intent  of  those  who  oppose  this  on 


the  other  side  — whether  to  address  the 
issue  directly  or  move  to  table  it  at  the 
appropriate  lime 

Mr  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  PACKWOOD  I  am  putting  out 
a  hotline  call  right  now  to  find  out  if 
anyone  wants  to  speak.  If  no  one 
want.s  to  on  this  side.  I  will  move  to 
table.  But  I  will  delay  that  momentari- 
ly. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  21''!  minutes  remaining 

Mr  GLENN  Mr  President.  I  see 
this  as  I  said  a.s  an  apolitical  proposal. 
I  think  It  improves  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  measurably  All  it 
does  is  say  in  existing  law  we  will  re- 
quire that  submissions  be  made  as  to 
how  we  will  get  into  JDalance  each 
year  There  are  some  differences  with 
Gramm  Rudman  here  in  that  this 
would  take  effect  and  would  not  end  in 
1990  as  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal 
would  do  This  would  go  on  and  be 
U.S.  law  effective  for  all  subsequent 
U.S  Presidencies,  which  certainly  was 
the  intent  of  the  law  to  begin  with. 
The  President  would  have  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget  each  year  or  tell  us 
explicitly,  but  without  additional  bor- 
rowing, how  to  get  there.  In  doing  so. 
it  closes  a  significant -and  I  believe  an 
unintended  — loophole  in  the  Gramm- 
Holllng-Rudman  bill  which  still  allows 
the  President  to  ask  for  more  and 
more  and  more  borrowing  authority 
every  year. 

That  is  the  way  past  F>residcnts.  not 
just  this  administration  but  going 
back  a  number  of  administrations. 
have  technically  complied  with  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  you  or  my  colleagues  of  the  se- 
rious economic  conditions  that  have 
t>een  caused  by  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits. The  situation  is  grave.  It  affects 
every  facet  of  our  economy. 

Any  businessman  who  has  seen 
cheap  imports  flood  our  country 
knows  what  effect  deficits  have  on  the 
value  of  the  dollar  Any  homebuyer 
who  has  applied  for  a  mortgage  knows 
what  effect  deficits  have  on  interest 
rates.  Any  retired  person  who  has  wor- 
ried about  whether  his  or  her  Social 
Security  check  will  be  cut  knows  what 
effect  deficits  have  on  the  crunch  of 
budget  priorities. 

How  has  this  state  of  affairs  been  al- 
lowed to  take  place? 

I  believe  that  the  problem  starts 
with  the  White  House  under  numer- 
ous Presidents.  Under  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  it  Is  the  I»resldent 
who  starts  the  budget  process  by  sub- 
mitting a  budget  for  the  U.S,  Govern- 
ment. Under  section  1105(c)  of  the 
same  title,  he  must  Uke  the  estimated 
revenues,  add  it  to  the  Government's 


cash  on  hand,  and  recommend  appro- 
priate action  to  meet  any  estimated 
shortfall  compared  with  estimated 
outlays. 

I  understand  that  the  requirement 
for  the  President  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate action  was  written  into  law 
In  1921,  and  that  the  first  President  to 
cite  this  provision  was  President 
Hoover,  when  he  submitted  the  fiscal 
year  1923  budget.  Since  then.  Presi- 
dents have  apparently  believed  that 
they  were  in  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion just  by  submitting  the  budget 
itself.  The  reason  this  requirement  has 
been  overlooked  is  possibly  t>ecause  we 
have  not  had  to  deal  with  deficits  of 
such  magnitude  until  the  present. 

Let  me  obser\'e.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  we  think  this  is  only  a.^  arcane  and 
out-of-date,  it  is  not  This  whole  thing 
was  reviewed  and  brought  up  to  date 
in  1974  when  the  Budget  Act  was  put 
into  place. 

Now  there  is  an  interesting  thing 
about  this  appropriate  action  that  the 
President's  supposed  to  recommend. 
Early  versions  of  this  subsection  in- 
cluded the  words  "new  taxes,  loans"; 
that  is,  borrowing,  "or  other  appropri- 
ate action  It  was  felt  that  the  term 
"appropriate  action"  Included  the 
terms  new  taxes  and  "loans."  and  so 
those  other  words  were  struck.  That 
has  been  Included  in  the  term  now  In 
the  law. 

What  this  has  meant  Is  that  when- 
ever estimated  revenues  plus  cash  on 
hand  were  going  to  fall  short  of  spend- 
ing, it  has  simply  been  the  normal 
course  of  things  to  ask  for  more  bor- 
rowing. That  was  the  easiest  thing  to 
do. 

My  amendment  would  change  this. 
By  Its  passage,  and  by  the  legislative 
history  being  made  right  now,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Presidents  in  the 
future  would  be  required  to  follow  sec- 
tion 1105(c)  and  make  specific  recom- 
mendations for  making  up  the  budget 
shortfall. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  friend  from  Ohio  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GLENN.  There  is  time  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  In  charge  of  opposi- 
tion time  if  he  will  yield  some  time  to 
me? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes.  I  yield  from 
our  time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  requirement  of  the  P»resi- 
dent  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
would  dictate  that  we  would  have  to 
address  a  $170  or  $180  billion  shortfall 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GLENN.  No.  This  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  sets  forth  the  goals 
that  have  to  be  met.  My  amendment 
phases  in.  in  the  same  way.  Gramm 
does.  But  after  fiscal  year  1991  when  a 
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President  (toes  not  submit  a  balanced 
budget.  h«  can  submit  whatever 
budget  he  wants  but  he  has  to  Include 
with  that  the  recommendation  of  how 
to  get  Into  a  balanced  budget.  There  is 
a  distinction  there. 

Mr.    MURKOWSKI.    The    Gramm 
Rudman  proposal,  in  effect,  does  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  GLENN.  No.  not  in  the  same 
«fty.  There  are  some  differences  here, 
too.  in  that  this  would  also  lock  in  for 
the  future  after  fiscal  year  1991.  This 
would  mean  that  Presidents  in  the 
future,  whatever  happens,  would  still 
have  to  make  those  recommendations 
bacic  to  us 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Then  there  is 
the  requirement  that  the  President 
has  to  submit  a  balanced  budget.  The 
implication  of  that  to  me  is  that  we 
have  to  either  bring  some  significant 
cuts  Into  play  or  consider  some  signifi- 
cant additional  revenues. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  point  I  was 
making  is  that  the  President  can 
submit  whatever  budget  he  wants,  but 
then  he  would  also  have  to  submit,  as 
the  law  now  requires,  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  we  achieve  a  balanced 
budget,  how  we  take  care  of  the  deficit 
each  year.  The  one  exception  is  that  it 
phases  in.  like  Gramm. 

What  has  been  used  through  the 
years,  and  in  too  many  administra- 
tions, is  Just  to  Increase  the  national 
debt.  We  might  still  have  to  do  that, 
but  at  least  the  President,  any  Presi- 
dent—not just  this  one— any  President 
In  the  future  would  also  have  to 
submit  recommendations  as  to  how  he 
is  going  to  get  us  back  into  line.  He 
makes  those  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Congress  would  then 
work  its  will. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Ohio. 

More  Important,  the  amendment 
would  bar  the  President  when  he 
makes  his  section  1105(c)  report  from 
recommending  mere  additions  to  bor- 
rowing authority  or  Increases  in  the 
Federal  debt. 

The  amendment  Is  necessary  be- 
cause section  1105.  even  as  amended 
by  the  Gramm  bill,  still  gives  the 
President  authority  to  recommend 
more  and  more  and  more  borrowing, 
and  nothing  else.  This  Is  still  the  plain 
meaning  of  section  1105,  subsection 
(c). 

The  drafters  of  the  Gramm  bill 
probably  think  they  have  closed  all 
the  loopholes,  and  that  the  President 
is  now  locked  in  to  submitting  a  bal- 
anced budget.  But  then  again  the 
drafters  of  section  1105  probably 
thought  that  subsection  (c)  was  air- 
tight, and  would  force  the  President  to 
make  specific  recommendations  for 
coping  with  shortfalls.  We  now  have 
1105(c)  saying  one  thing  and  the  Presi- 
dent doing  just  the  opposite.  A  lot  of 
strange  things  can  happen  when  you 


get  lawyers  to  work  trying  to  find 
loopholes  in  the  law. 

By  submitting  this  amendment, 
therefore.  I  am  developing  the  legisla- 
tive history  to  revive  the  1105(c)  re- 
quirement, and  I  am  closing  the  loop- 
hole in  that  sut>section  that  still 
allows  the  President  to  recommend 
that  we  "Just  gotta  borrow  one  more 
time."  That  is  what  Presidents 
through  the  years  have  done. 

So  long  as  any  loophole  exists.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  find  It  and  try  to  close 
it. 

Again,  the  Intent  of  my  amendment 
is  to  complement  Gramm-Rudman  and 
not  to  contradict  it.  To  the  extent 
Grsunm-Rudman  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  balanced  budget,  I 
have  been  in  favor  of  it. 

Last  February,  the  President  submit- 
ted a  budget  with  the  largest  deficit  In 
history  for  a  Presidents  budget;  $180 
billion.  By  1990,  the  year  in  which  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Gramm  would  balance  the  budget,  the 
President's  own  budget  would  still 
leave  us  hanging  with  im  $82.4  billion 
deficit.  And  this  $82.4  billion  figure  is 
larger  than  any  deficit  in  history  prior 
to  when  the  current  administration 
took  office. 

I  have  taken  a  careful  look  at  that 
budget,  and  nowhere  do  I  see  any  rec- 
ommendations for  making  up  this  $180 
billion  shortfall,  or  even  the  $82  bil- 
lion shortfall  we  shall  suffer  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  The  point  Is:  Section 
1105(c)  is  simply  being  ignored. 

My  amendment  would  not  alter  the 
I*resident's  authority  under  article  2, 
section  3.  of  the  Constitution  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  for  their  "consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient."  In 
other  words,  the  administration  of 
Federal  finances  would  not  be  im- 
paired. What  the  amendment  does, 
however,  is  place  the  burden  of  show- 
ing how  we  can  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  back  where  it  belongs— with 
the  President  himself,  whether  Re- 
publican or  Democrat. 

With  the  projected  deficit  approach- 
ing $165  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987.  it 
Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  President 
responsibly  recommending  a  balanced 
budget  for  that  year  and  possibly  the 
next  2  years.  For  this  reason,  my 
amendment  phases  In,  In  the  same 
way  that  the  Grsunm-Holltngs- 
Rudman  bill  does.  The  numbers  on 
the  second  page  of  my  bill  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Gramm  bill.  And 
with  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year 
1991  budget,  the  President  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  specific  budget-balanc- 
ing recommendations  each  year. 

We  phase  it  In,  we  require  him  to  go 
partway  each  year,  up  until  the  1991 
budget,  and  at  that  time  he  would 
have  to  submit  a  budget  that  would 
have  reconunendatlons  for  full  balanc- 
ing. 


With  this  step  we  can  restore  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget— each  year 
and  every  year. 

We  shall  thus  be  able  to  find  out- 
each  year  and  every  year— exactly 
what  it  will  take  to  achieve  budget  bal- 
ance. 

And  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  the 
leadership  of  the  President— each  year 
and  every  year  whatever  the  political 
party— into  the  effort  to  stop  the 
present  practice  of  borrow  and  spend 
and  ask  for  more  indebtedness. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr    President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain 
der  of  the  time  on  this  side  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn].  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Laxalt]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  65.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  216  Leg.] 


YEAS-33 

Abdnor 

Eut 

McConnrll 

Andrews 

0»m 

Nicklea 

Amutrong 

Goldwtter 

Packwood 

Rosrhwltz 

Gorton 

Roth 

Cha(r« 

Orantm 

Simpson 

Cochnui 

Hecht 

Sp«ctrr 

D  Amato 

Hrinz 

Stafford 

Dan  forth 

Humphrey 

Symnu 

Onion 

KUMbaum 

Thurmond 

Dok 

Lucar 

Trlblf 

Domenlcl 

McClurr 

Wallop 
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NAYS-65 

Baucus 

Grasfley 

Mitchell 

BontMn 

Harkin 

Moynlhan 

Biden 

Hart 

MurkowskI 

Bingaman 

HaUh 

Nunn 

Borfn 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Preasler 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Proxmlre 

Burdirk 

Helms 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Boilings 

Quayle 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Craruton 

Hasten 

Rudman 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Lauienberg 

Simon 

Durent)erger 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Steveni 

Evans 

Long 

Wamer 

Exon 

Malsunaga 

Welcker 

Ford 

Maltingly 

Wilson 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING-2 
Laxalt  Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  other  side  wishes  to 
keep  the  yeas  and  nays  in.  I  am  happy 
to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays  after  that 
vote. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  but  there  are  Senators 
on  this  side  who  requested  that  we  do 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Who  is  controlling 
time  right  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  permission  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  a  couple  of  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause there  has  t)een  confusion  about 
the  amendment,  the  Glenn  amend 
ment  really  has  no  effect  as  far  as  this 
side  is  concerned  other  than  to  require 
that  the  President  submit  a  balanced 
budget  after  1991.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  l>elleves  that  it  closes  a  loophole 
which  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  do  not 
believe  exists. 

But  for  purpose  of  clarity,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  If  he  could  briefly 
explain  the  loophole  he  thinks  is 
closed  so  we  have  It  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
loophole  is  this.  Under  Gramm- 
Rudman— let  me  go  back  to  existing 
law  for  just  a  moment.  This  is  31 
U.S.C.  1105(c).  Existing  law  says  the 
President  shall  recommend  in  the 
budget  appropriate  action  to  meet  esti- 
mated deficiency  when  the  estimated 
receipts  are  less  than  the  estimated 
expenditures  for  that  year. 

In  the  appropriate  action  definition 
in  the  explanatory  notes  it  provides 
several  ways  the  President  can  address 
that,  one  of  which  is  by  continued 
deficits.  It  is  just  by  asking  for  addi- 
tional borrowing  authority. 

Now  in  Gramm-Rudman  that  is  not 
eliminated. 

What  I  want  to  bring  out  here  is  a 
requirement  for  the  President  if  he 
submits  an  unbalanced  budget  to  us, 
which  he  can  do  and  which  he  will  be 
required  to  do  during  the  next  4  years 
under  anything  proposed  here,  then 
he  must  also  submit  means  of  dealing 
with  that  other  than  asking  for  a  debt 
increase,  and  that  is  the  part  that  is 
different.  That  is  the  loophole  that 
right  now  if  Gramm  Rudman  goes  in, 
as  I  understand  Gramm  Rudman.  the 
President  could  still  just  say  he  tech- 
nically complies  with  existing  law  by 
going  ahead  with  a  huge  debt  increase 
request. 

I  would  say  that  that  is  one  of  the 
options  he  cannot  use  in  the  optional 
things  he  would  give  us  in  recommen- 
datioiis  to  reach  a  balanced  budget, 
plus  we  make  this  permanent.  It  would 
be  binding  on  all  Presidents  in  the 
future.  It  would  not  phaseout  in  1990. 
and  I  think  that  Is  an  Important  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  agree  that  under  Gramm- 
Hollings-Rudman  the  deficit  is  pegged 
at  a  particular  amount  and  there  obvi- 
ously will  b¥  borrowing  in  each  of 
those  years,  that  the  only  difference  is 
borrowing  In  fact  would  be  capped  If 
we  comply  with  this  law?  Will  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  ihat? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  ha.'<  tipired. 

Mr  RUDMA>[  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  able  to  answer  that 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  President,  my  amendment  Is 
consistent  with  Gramrr.  Rudman  as  I 
see  it.  It  locks  this  in  It  .says  the  Presl 
dent  cannot  Just  use  borrowing  au 
thority  to  meet  existing  law  and  the 
United  States  Code  makes  it  p<>rma 
nent  in  the  future  so  President 
always  if  they  submit  an  unbalanced 
budget  will  come  bark  and  give  recom- 
mendatlorvs  I  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  agrees  it  does  not  keep  the  Presi- 
dent from  borrowing  money  necessary 


to  meet  the  Gramm-Hollln«s-Rudman 
target. 

Mr.  GLENN.  In  his  budget,  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  just  think  as  lon« 
as  we  have  that  in  the  Record  we  can 
proceed  with  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  aiid  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  "♦ 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chaml)er  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  VoU  No.  317  Leg.] 

Ti:AS-es 


Abdnor 

GoldvaUr 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

MurkowskI 

Baucus 

Gramm 

Ntckles 

Bentsen 

Grasaliy 

Nunn 

BIden 

Harfctn 

Packwood 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Pell 

Boschwita 

Hatch 

Preasler 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Henin 

RtegU 

Chafe* 

Heira 

Rorkefeller 

Chiles 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochrari 

HolllriKB 

Radnian 

Cohen 

Inoyye 

Sartianes 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Saner 

D  Amato 

Kaasebauni 

Simon 

Dwiforth 

Kasten 

SimpBOn 

DeConctnl 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Kerry 

StaTford 

nndd 

Lauienberg 

Stennis 

Dole 

Leahy 

Stevens 

tAir»nber»er 

Levin 

Symms 

Eaglvton 

tdXW 

Thurroond 

Ea«t 

Lugju 

Trlble 

Evans 

Mauuna«& 

Wallop 

Exon 

Matllngly 

Wamer 

Ford 

McConnell 

Wetcker 

Oam 

•lekrher 

Wilson 

Glenn 

Metx^nbaAun 
NATS—* 

Zftrlnsky 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Borvn 

NOT  VOTING 
Laxalt 

-3 

Mathias 

So  the  amendment  (No.  764  f^ 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  1  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amf-ndmrni  wa.'  agreed  to. 

Mr  BRADLi:Y  Mr.  Presitient,  1 
move  to  lay  thai  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  the  next  amend- 
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ment.  a  gasoline  tax.  which  can  be  dis- 
posed of  rather  quickly. 

AMCNDMKlfT  NO.  TBS 

<  Purpose:  To  raUe  the  excise  t*x  on  motor 
fuels  by  18  cents  a  gallon) 

Mr.  BRADLEY  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Weicker  and  myself 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bhao- 
LiY).  for  himself  and  Mr  Weicker.  proposes 
and  amendment  numbered  753. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

SBC    .    TAX    ON     MOTOR    FUELS    INCREASED    18 
CENTS  A  GALLON. 

(a)  Taxes  Oh  Gasoliki.  Diesel  Fuel,  awd 
Special  Motor  Fuels  Increases  18  Cents  a 
Gallon.— 

(1)  Gasoline.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
4081  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  on  gasoline)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "9  cents  a  gallon"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •27  cents  a  gallon" 

(2)  Diesel  Fuel  and  Special  Motor 
Fuels  —Section  4041<a>  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  Ux  on  diesel  fuel  and  special  motor 
fuels)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "15  cente"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "33 
cents",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "9  cents"  In  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "27  cents". 

(3)  NoNCOMiiERciAL  AVIATION.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  4041(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  noncommercial  aviation)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "14  cents"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "32  cents". 

(b)  Rates  or  Tax  por  Gasohol.— 

(1)  Amendments  or  Section  4081— Section 
4081(c)  of  such  Code  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  9  cents"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  27 
cents". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "3  cents"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "21 
cents". 

(C)  by  striking  out  •3V<>  cents"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "10  cents ",  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "5*^  cents"  and  Insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "17  cents '. 

(2)  Amendments  op  section  40«i— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  404 l(k)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  fuels  containing  alcohol)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "9  cents'  and  15 
cents"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "27  cents"  and  "33  cents",  re- 
spectively, and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "3  cents"  and  "9  cents" 
in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "21  cents"  and  27  cents '.  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  Gasoline  used  to  produce  certain  al- 
cohol PUELS— Paragraph  (li  of  section 
6427(f)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  gasoline 
used  to  produce  certain  gasoline  fuels)  is 
amended 


(A)  by  striking  out  9  cents"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "27  cents",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "5S  cents"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "17  cents". 

(c)  Partially  Exempt  Methanol  or  Etha 
NOL  FoEL.-Paragraph  (IMA)  of  section 
4041(m)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  certain  al 
cohol  fuels)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '4H 
cents"  and  "9  cents"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  22 v*  cents"  and  "27  cents",  respec- 
tively. 

(d)  Use  in  Certain  Taxicabs— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  6427(e)  of  such  Code  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "4  cents"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "22  cenU" 

(e)  Floor  Stock  Tax  on  Gasoline- 

(1)  In  genkhal.— On  gasoline  subject  to  tax 
under  section  4081  of  such  Code  which,  on 
January  1.  1986.  is  held  by  a  dealer  for  sale 
there  Is  hereby  imposed  a  floor  stocks  tax  at 
the  rate  of  18  cents  a  gallon 

(2)  Overpaymxnts  op  ploor  stocks  tax.— 
Section  6418  of  such  Code  shall  apply  In  re- 
spect to  the  floor  stock  tax  Imposed  by  this 
subsection,  so  as  to  entitle,  subject  to  all 
provisions  of  section  6416  of  such  Code,  any 
person  paying  such  floor  stocks  tax  to  a 
credit  or  refund  thereof  for  any  of  the  rea- 
sons specified  in  section  6416  of  such  Code. 

(3)  Due  date  on  tax.— The  lax  imposed  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  such  time 
after  February  15.  1986.  as  may  be  pre 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
the  delegate  of  the  Secretary. 

(4)  Transper  op  ploor  stocks  tax  to 
HIGHWAY  TRUST  puND.— For  purposcs  of  de- 
termining the  amount  transferred  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  any  period,  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  if 
such  tax  was  Imposed  by  section  4081  of 
such  Code. 

(5)  Depinitions— Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  The  term  "dealer"  includes  a  whole- 
saler, Jobber,  distributor,  or  retailer. 

(B)  An  article  shall  be  considered  as  "held 
by  a  dealer"  If  title  thereto  has  passed  to 
such  dealer  (whether  or  not  delivery  to  such 
dealer  has  been  made)  and  If  for  purposes  of 
consumption  title  to  such  article  or  posses- 
sion thereof  has  not  at  any  time  been  trans- 
ferred to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer. 

(f)  Eptective  Datb— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1986 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  earli 
er  in  this  debate  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  deficit  by  cutting 
the  growth  In  defense  spending  by  5 
percent.  That  amendment  was  proper- 
ly defeated.  Indeed.  I  voted  against  It 
because  its  passage  would  imperil  our 
national  security  and  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world.  I  believe  America's 
military  strength  cannot  be  made  a 
pawn  to  the  idle  game  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  President.  supporters  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  all  of  whom  voted 
against  my  amendment,  contend  that 
such  drastic  action,  whether  in  de- 
fense or  nondefense  areas,  will  not  be 
necessary,  because  when  the  crunch 
comes,  they  assure  us.  Congress  will 
screw  its  courage  to  the  sticking  point 
and  vote  to  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
that  will  put  that  comfortable  hypoth- 
esis to  a  test. 


The  amendment  I  am  now  offering 
will  reduce  the  deficit  by  about  $70  bil 
lion  over  the  next  5  years.  It  will  do  so 
by  levying  an  additional  18  cents  a 
gallon  excise  tax  on  gasoline  and  other 
motor  fuels  to  go  into  general  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  who  would  like  to 
raise  taxes  In  order  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  In  the 
debate  there  was  an  overwhelming 
vote  for  Gramm-Rudman,  the  manda- 
tory balanced  budget  amendment.  Ev- 
erybody Issued  their  press  release  pro- 
claiming the  end  of  our  deficit  prob- 
lems. 

What  happened  today?  We  have 
had  a  vote  to  cut  defense  spending  as 
Gramm-Rudman  mandates,  and  85 
Senators  said.  "No,  I  do  not  want  to 
cut  defense  spending  even  to  the  level 
mandated  in  Gramm-Rudman." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  then  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  add  Social  Security  to  the  list 
of  programs  subject  to  budget  cuts. 
What  happened?  Ninety  Senators  said. 
"No.  not  me.  I  am  not  going  to  touch 
Social  Security." 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  raise  some  revenues.  I 
am  under  no  Illusions,  though.  Other 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Coruiecticut  and  I.  who  are  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment,  only  a  handful  of 
Senators  will  vote  for  it.  But  then  the 
point  will  have  been  made. 

How  serious  can  this  body  be  about 
deficit  reduction  If  only  1  day  after 
voting  for  a  mandatory  balanced 
budget  it  then  votes  not  to  do  any- 
thing about  defense  spending.  Social 
Security,  or  revenue? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  Gramm 
Rudman  will  have  been  exposed  as  a 
mere  procedural   answer  to  a  serious 
substantive  problem. 

This  amendment  is  a  gasoline  tax.  18 
cents  a  gallon.  We  have  heard  a  lot  in 
the  last  few  days  about  minimum 
taxes  and  how  they  will  get  us  out  of 
our  revenue  bind. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that. 
We  already  have  two  minimum  taxes 
In  the  current  law.  They  are  well- 
named  minimum  taxes  because  they 
raise  a  minimum  of  revenue,  about 
$2.5  billion  a  year  from  some  250.000 
individuals  and  8.000  corporatlorvs. 
The  reason  they  do  not  raise  more  is 
that  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to 
get  tough  enough  with  the  loopholes. 

We  have  also  properly  hesitated  to 
extend  the  minimum  tax  to  the  middle 
class.  That  is  another  way  to  get  a  lot 
of  revenue  out  of  the  minimum  tax. 
We  Just  slap  a  surtax  on  people 
making  $25,000  and  call  it  a  minimum 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to 
stop  kidding  ourselves  that  we  will  tax 
our  way  out  of  the  deficit  with  a  mini- 
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mum  tax.  If  we  are  serious  about  rais- 
ing substantial  revenues  In  a  short 
time,  we  will  vote  a  gasoline  tax  and 
use  the  revenues  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Moreover,  gasoline  tax  Is  not  only 
good  fiscal  policy.  It  is  also  good 
energy  policy.  Here  is  why:  The  price 
of  crude  oil  Is  falling.  That  is  good 
But  even  with  falling  prices  and  plen 
tiful  supplies,  we  need  to  a-sk  ourselves 
a  sobering  question:  Now  thai  the 
price  of  oil  Is  coming  down,  how  do  we 
keep  it  down''  The  sober  answer,  and 
surely  the  Senate  is  all  for  sobriety  as 
we  contemplate  this  horrendous  defi- 
cit, is  that  we  keep  it  down  by  raising 
oil  product  taxes  to  keep  the  lid  on  oil 
consumption. 

Car  makers  are  already  finding  a 
market  for  bigger,  more  profitable  but 
gas-hungry  autos.  Airlines  are  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  buying  new 
fuel-efficient  aircraft. 

Gasoline  taxes,  as  a  share  of  the 
pump  price,  have  dropped  way  down. 

As  OPEC  prices  fall,  taxes  on  domes- 
tic consumption  should  rise.  This 
would  keep  foreign  oil  producers  on 
the  defensive  through  the  rest  of  this 
decade. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does 
three  things: 

First,  it  tests  the  resolve  of  Congress 
to  raise  taxes  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  and  draconian  effects  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Second,  if  adopted,  it  will  really  deal 
with  the  deficit,  not  just  postpone  the 
day  of  reckoning  with  a  lot  of  postur- 
ing. 

Third,  it  will  enhance  our  energy  se- 
curity by  promoting  conservation  and 
fuel  efficiency  In  a  way  that  works. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  deficit  is  urgent 
enough  to  pass  Gramm-Rudman.  it  is 
urgent  enough  for  us  to  act  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains. Mr.  President? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  14  min- 
utes remaining. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weickek). 

Mr  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  on  his  fine  amendment.  As  he 
and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
introduced  a  gasoline  excise  tax  bill  in 
the  Senate  on  March  26.  My  bill.  S. 
735.  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  by  10 
cents  a  gallon  for  each  of  the  next  3 
years  and  would  reduce  the  deficit  by 
$51  billion  over  3  years. 

There  are  not  many  times  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  truly,  effec- 
tively challenge  two  problems  at  the 
same  time.  This  amendment  does  just 


thai  It  m.stills  the  oonservaiion  ethic 
into  national  policy  when  il  comes  to 
I'nerKV  And  believe  me.  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  lime  tK'fore,  once  again,  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  1974-75  energy 
crisis  And,  No  2  il  attacks  the  matter 
of  the  deficit 

Senator  Bradley's  amendment 
would  add  an  additional  18  cents  per 
Kalion  lax  for  the  next  5  years.  'The 
extra  $70  billion  generated  would  also 
go  directly  toward  reducinK  the  deficit. 

A  gas  tax  has  long  been  needed,  both 
as  a  way  to  reduce  deficits  and  to 
create  once  again  a  strong  energy  con- 
servation mentality  It  was  not  that 
long  ago.  Mr  President,  when  this 
country  was  faced  with  mile-long  gas 
lines  and  staggering  price  hikes  as  a 
result  of  OPEC  blackmail,  Iranian  oil 
cutoffs,  and  other  uncontrollable 
events.  That  painfu!  memory  seems  so 
distant.  In  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
all  seen  oil  and  gasoline  prices  fall  pre- 
cipitately in  conjunction  with  the  tem- 
porary demise  of  OPEC.  This  has,  I 
believe,  lulled  us  into  a  false  sense  of 
security. 

Everyone  in  this  body  knows  we  are 
going  willy-nilly  down  the  path  to 
energy  profligacy.  We  are  going  to  end 
up  with  America  in  the  gas  lines  and 
OPEC  dictating  the  price.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  get  any  kind  of  conservation 
effort  is  by  prospectively  making 
America  understand  that  energy  Is 
going  to  be  expensive. 

This  Nation  Is  complacent  about  gas- 
oline supplies,  yet  we  know  this  glut 
will  not  last  We  have  not  seen  the  last 
of  Mr.  Yamani  and  OPEC.  When  our 
current  sources  of  imported  oil  such  as 
Mexico  and  the  North  Sea  slow  pro- 
duction and  eventually  dry  up,  we  will 
once  again  be  relying  upon  oil  from 
the  most  politically  volatile  area  of 
the  world,  the  Middle  East.  The  recent 
hijackings,  whether  of  planes  or  ships, 
whether  by  Shiites  or  PLO  guerrillas, 
should  remind  us  of  this. 

An  excise  tax  on  gasoline  can  return 
us  to  conscious  energy  conservation. 
Motor  fuels  account  for  over  60  per- 
cent of  all  petroleum  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Studies  have  shown 
that  more  efficient  cars  and  more  con- 
servation that  would  ensue  from  a  gas 
tax  could  result  in  a  50-percenl  reduc- 
tion in  use  of  motor  fuels  by  the  year 
2000.  While  I  cannot  speak  for  Senator 
Bradley's  amendment,  the  gas  tax  I 
recently  introduced  would  result  in  a 
12-percent  decline  in  the  demand  for 
gasoline,  according  to  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service.  These  are  not  fig- 
ures to  be  ignored. 

So  let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  besides  raising  revenue  to  help 
reduce  the  deficit,  this  amendment 
represents  good  energy  policy. 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  former 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  on 
television  a  few  Sundays  ago  where  he 
suggested  a  raise  in  taxes  of  $100  bil- 


lion. While  the  current  political 
wisdom  says  this  is  impossible,  let  me 
say  right  now  what  I  have  said  repeat- 
edly in  the  past;  Congress  does  not 
need  gimmicks  to  cut  the  deficit.  It 
doesn't  need  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  budget  or  a  line- 
item  veto  or  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  mechanism  the  Senate  passed 
yesterday  Congress  needs  some  guts 
in  dealing  with  the  deficit  and  that 
means  three  things:  Cuts  in  defense, 
entitlement  reform,  and  revenue  rais- 
ers. 

Let  us  now  take  advantage  of  this 
revenue  raiser  used  by  every  major  in- 
dustrial power  in  the  West  as  an  inte- 
RTal  part  of  their  energy  conservation 
and  budgetary  policy. 

Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  President,  this 
body  is  going  to  have  to  do  something 
more  than  pass  on  words  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  voted  with  Senator 
BoREN  and  others  to  put  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA'S  and  means-tested  entitle- 
ments back  into  this  great  budget  defi- 
cit reducer.  I  voted  for  those  taxes 
that  are  in  this  legislation  before  us. 

I  recommend  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  I  know  what  is  going 
to  happen.  This  amendment  will  only 
get  a  few  votes.  It  probably  will  not 
make  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  job  of 
this  body  is  to  anticipate  and  not 
always  react  to  crises.  That  Is  what 
this  legislation  does. 

It  is  time  we  had  a  little  vision 
around  here  "-ather  than  politics.  It  is 
time  we  had  a  little  courage  rather 
than  always  being  followers,  a  little 
courage  rather  than  reacting  to  public 
opinion  polls.  We  are  supposed  to  lead 
opinion,  not  follow  it. 

Since  I  Introduced  my  proposal  4 
months  ago.  there  have  been  numer- 
ous editorials  supporting  this  ap- 
proach and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
this  amendment  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  28.  1985] 
Time  To  Raise  Taxes 

One  clear  and  simple  lest  will  tell  you 
whether  any  deficit-reduction  plan  is  a  seri- 
ous proposal.  If  it  contains  a  lax  increase, 
it's  serious  ajid  worth  pursuing.  If  there's  no 
tax  Increase,  you  can  safely  dismiss  it  as 
posturing  and  wlndbagglng  Nobody,  includ- 
ing President  Reagan,  is  willing  to  support 
enough  budget  cutting  to  bring  spending 
down  anywhere  close  to  present  revenues. 
That's  why  revenues  are  going  to  have  to  go 
up. 

By  this  test,  the  budget  plan  put  forward 
last  week  by  Sens.  Robert  J.  Dole  and  Pete 
Domenici  is  a  serious  proposition— and  the 
only  serious  proposition  now  under  discus- 
sion. If  President  Reagan  and  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  do  not  pledge  their 
support  in  the  coming  week  to  the  Senate 
plan,  or  some  close  variant  of  it.  there  will 
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be  no  progress  on  the  deficit  this  year.  Next 
week  the  long  congressional  recess  begins. 

The  tax  In  the  Senate  plan  Is  a  tariff  on 
Imported  oil— $9  a  barrel  for  crude  oil.  $10  a 
barrel  for  refined  products  such  as  gasoline. 
It  Is.  In  fact,  a  bad  tax.  It's  bad  for -the  same 
reason  that  gives  It  a  chance  of  being  en- 
acted. For  every  dollar  that  It  raises  for  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  it  will  add  at  least  $2  and 
perhaps  much  more  to  the  profits  on  the 
domestic  oil  producers  and  refiners.  It 
promises  an  enormous  bonanza  to  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry,  attracting  the  Interest 
of  the  Independent  producers'  and  refiners' 
formidably  active  and  well-heeled  lobbies. 

Why  does  the  Ux  generate  this  bonanza' 
Becauaa  the  price  of  imported  oil  sets  the 
price  for  U.S.  oil.  If  a  tariff  raises  the  price 
of  imported  oil.  the  price  of  all  domestic  oil 
will  hae  by  the  same  amount— and  this 
country  currently  Imports  slightly  less  than 
or»e-thlrd  of  its  oil.  PIve  dollars  a  barrel  Is. 
Incidentally.  IJ  cents  a  gallon.  The  same 
mechanism  works  less  precisely  among  re- 
fined products,  because  of  the  excess  refin- 
ing capacity  In  this  country.  But  you  can 
confidently  assume  thai  a  tlO-a-barrel  tariff 
on  refined  products  Is  going  to  widen  the 
■pread  between  the  prices  of  crude  oil  and 
everything  that's  made  from  It— gasoline, 
heating  oil,  Industrial  fuel  and  the  rest. 

There's  a  better  way  to  do  it.  These  taxes 
on  foreign  oil  would  raise  something  In  the 
area  of  tlO  billion  a  year.  A  tax  of  10  cents  a 
gallon  on  gasoline  would  raise  the  same 
amount  far  more  efficiently  and  fairly.  It 
would  avoid  the  further  enrichment  of  an 
already  very  rich  Industry.  It  would  cost 
cor«umers  less  than  the  oil-import  tax. 
Unlike  the  tariff.  It  would  Involve  no  trade- 
law  violations,  nor  would  it  disrupt  the 
econofniea  of  this  country's  major  oil  suppli- 
ers—Mexico. Canada  and  Venezuela.  A 
simple  L&s  on  gasoline  Ls  superior  on  every 
count. 

But  the  central  and  compelling  necessity 
this  summer  Is  to  begin  a  sustained  attack 
on  a  budget  deficit  that  threatens  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  whole  economy.  As  long  as  the 
choice  Is  between  an  oil  tariff  and  the  gaso- 
line tax.  the  gasoline  ux  Is  greatly  prefera 
ble.  But  If  the  choice  Is  between  an  oil  tariff 
and  no  action  at  all  on  the  deficit,  then  It 
will  have  to  be  the  oil  tariff.  This  Is  the 
week  when  the  country  will  find  out  wheth- 
er President  Reagsm  and  the  House  Demo- 
crats are  aerlous  about  getting  the  deficit 
under  controL 

tFVom  the  New  Tork  Tiroes! 

TMI  D«7ICIT    REMXaBCB  TKI  Deticit? 

Reality  has  begun  to  intrude  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  Peder&l  budget  deficits.  This 
healthy  Illumination  makes  the  problem 
even  more  difficult  thsm  it  appeared  last 
month.  It  alao  forces  attention  back  to  rais- 
ing taxes— with  or  without  tax  reform. 

The  reality  is  that  both  the  Senate  and 
House  over»tat-*d  the  future  savings  In  their 
projected  budgets  for  fiscal  1986.  The  errors 
occurred  largely  because  both  blithely  ac- 
cepted the  Administration's  optimistic  fore- 
casts for  growth  and  interest  rates. 

Both  houses  recently  estimated  in  budget 
resolutions  that  the  prospective  deficit  next 
rear  would  be  reduced  by  tSO  billion.  Al- 
ready, the  Administration  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  agree  that  the  1986  re 
ductlon  will  be  smaller,  possibly  by  one- 
thlfd  Moreover,  they  now  predict  a  1988 
deficit  of  at  least  1149  blllion-a  long  way 
from  the  adverttsed  Urget  of  $100  billion 
and  maybe  even  close  to  the  present  $200 
billion 


Among  Congressional  leaders,  the  chair 
man  of  the  House  Budget  Committee.  Wll 
Ham  Gray,  has  been  the  most  forthright  In 
drawing  the  obvious  conclusion:  that  higher 
taxes  will  ite  needed  after  all.  Even  he  recog- 
nizes the  political  reality  that  taxes  cant  ht 
raised  unless  President  Reagan  changes 
policy  and  leads  the  effort.  But  the  Presi- 
dent remains  adamantly  opi>osed  and  has 
now  distracted  the  country  by  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  a  tax  reform  plan  that,  by 
his  own  estimates,  would  enlarge  future 
deficits. 

The  Administration  has  pretended  all 
year,  and  Congress  pretended  to  believe, 
that  sut>stantial  deficit  reduction  and  tax 
reform  could  be  accomplished  in  a  single 
year  and  kept  discretely  apart  That  might 
have  been  possible  if  Mr  Reagan  had  con- 
tributed to  deficit  reduction  with  a  tax  that 
is  unaffected  by  reform— a  sales  tax  on  gaso- 
line, for  example.  But  neither  project  looks 
feasible  If  he  offers  no  new  taxes  and  Insists 
on  reforming  taxes  In  a  way  that  would  ac- 
tually reduce  prospective  revenues. 

Impossibly,  the  President  contends  that 
both  projects  have  priority  "  That  sounds 
suspiciously  like  neither  has.  A  priority 
takes  precedence,  and  there  should  be  no 
question  that  deficit  reduction  is  essential 
.whereas  tax  reform  Is  desirable.  It  has  been 
possible  all  along  that  the  reform  debate 
Would  in  any  case  run  over  into  next  year  or 
even  the  next  Congress,  starting  In  1987 
The  new  estimates  Imply  that  even  then 
only  a  tax  Increase  can  achieve  enough  defi- 
cit reduction  to  permit  a  shift  of  attention 
to  reform. 

The  burden  of  decision  is  not  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's alone.  It's  bad  enough  that  he  turns 
his  back  on  the  deficit  crisis  to  promote  tax 
reduction.  Neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  has  addressed  the  substantial  differ- 
ences between  their  budget  resolutions,  let 
alone  confronted  the  wrong  assumptions  on 
which  l)Oth  depend.  Everyone  s  priority 
seems  to  be  wishing  that  real  problems  just 
go  away.  They  won't.  And  If  neglected, 
they'll  get  worse. 

CProm  the  New  England  NewscUp  (New 
London,  CT).  July  6.  19851 

ScNSiBLC- A  Tax  to  Pobl  the  Ecohomy 

Seizing  the  movement.  U.S.  Sen.  Lowell  P 
Welcker  Jr  Is  pushing  for  a  lO-cent-per 
gallon  increase  In  the  federal  gasoline  tax 
over  each  of  the  next  three  years.  That's  a 
whopping  30  cents  per  gallon  by  the  end  of 
the  senator's  phase-In  plan.  Is  Welcker's  a 
fruitcake  scheme,  hatched  In  the  oil  fields 
of  the  Middle  East  after  an  afternoon  of  ex- 
posure to  the  sun?  Hardly 

The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC),  fell  Into  disarray  last 
year,  and  this  year  the  picture  Is  even 
bleaker  for  the  major  oil-producing  cartel. 
Crude  oil  prices,  now  at  $28  per  barrel,  are 
expected  to  fall  sharply  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Some  analysts  say  the  price  could  de- 
cline to  $20  per  barrel 

As  the  prices  fall  steadily,  consumer  prices 
at  the  pump  basically  will  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  the  crude  oil  declines,  although  at  a 
slower  pace. 

"At  a  time  of  declining  prices,  this  Is  an 
opportunity  to  l>e  seized."  says  Welcker. 

He  sees  the  advantage  of  using  the  falling 
oil  prices  to  put  in  place  Increased  oil  taxes. 
The  major  benefit  would  be  to  discourage 
discretionary  or  frivolous  corvsumptlon  of 
gasoline  and  further  reduce  demand  for  oil. 

That  already  is  occurring,  and  there's  no 
reason  to  believe  OPEC  would  be  any  more 
successful  holding  production  down  in  the 


future.  This  is  particularly  true  as  Inde- 
pendent oil  producers  such  as  Great  Britain. 
Mexico  and  others  pump  more  oil  Into  the 
marketplace  to  compete  with  OPEC  sup- 
plies. 

The  decline  In  oil  prices  would  dramatical 
ly  help  curb  inflationary  trends  In  the 
American  and  European  economies.  A  great- 
er price  stability  throughout  those  econo 
mies  In  turn  could  lead  to  more  reasonable 
wage-price  relationships.  Interest  rates 
would  Ijenef it  from  this  stability,  too. 

There  would  be  an  Immediate  therapeutic 
boost  to  the  American  economy  because  of 
the  gas-tax  Increase.  The  government  could 
use  the  revenues  to  help  close  the  deficits 
that  are  hurting  the  nation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  other  side,  does  anyone 
wish  to  spealt  against  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  To  the  best  of  my 
luiowledge.  those  who  are  opposed 
have  no  intention  of  speaking.  No  one 
has  asked  me  for  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
understand  that  no  one  wants  to  speak 
against  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  said  was  to  the  best  of  my 
linowledge.  those  who  are  opposed 
have  not  talked  to  me  about  speaking. 
Whether  they  are  coming  or  not,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
opponents  have  9  minutes,  the  propo- 
nents have  11  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  poll  that  was  taken  In  my  State  of 
Connecticut  on  this  Issue— after  I  an- 
nounced my  legislation  calling  for  a 
gas  tax— indicated  that  79  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
were  opposed  to  Lowell  Weicker's 
amendment  on  this  matter  of  energy 
conservation.  Seventy-nine  percent  op- 
posed. It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me.  I  can  live  with  a  poll;  what  I 
cannot  live  with  is  another  gasoline 
crisis.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
would  so  clearly  preempt. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
see  where  we  are  now  Yesterday,  the 
Senate  voted  for  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal.  The  press  releases  said  the 
Senate  has  declared  triumphantly 
that  we  will  have  a  balanced  budget  In 
1990.  Then.  Mr.  President,  today.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  earlier  to  say. 
well,  let  us  just  do  In  the  defense  area 
what  Gramm-Rudman  mandates 
absent  any  congressional  action  this 
time  next  October.  The  Senate  said. 
"No.  we  don't  want  to  cut  defer^se 
spending." 

I  think  that  was  correct.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  cut  defense  spending 
5  percent  in  real  terms.  But  that  is  not 
what  Gramm-Rudman  says.  It  says  a 
5-percent  real  cut  in  defer\se  next  Oc- 
tober absent  congressional  action. 
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Then  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  said.  well,  let  us  put 
Scx^ial  Security  in.  The  Senate  over- 
whelmingly said  no  on  Social  Security. 

Now  I  am  saying,  well,  let  us  do 
something  about  revenues.  My  guess  is 
that  the  Senate  will  say  no  on  reve- 
nues too. 

Mr.  I*resident.  that  is  where  the 
irony  is.  because  the  argument  as  to 
why  there  will  not  be  a  5-percent  real 
cut  in  defense  from  the  supporters  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment  is 
that  once  we  start  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's favorite  defense  budget  he  will 
not  veto  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  ami  not  so  sure 
about  that.  I  am  not  so  sure  there  are 
66  votes  to  override  a  veto  if  the  Presi 
dent  did  veto  a  tax  Increase.  So  what 
will  happen  is  what  I  have  predicted 
will  happen.  I  hope  I  smi  wrong.  But 
when  the  President  is  given  the  option 
of  higher  taxes  or  putting  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  across-the-board  cut  to  his 
defense  budget,  he  will  not  accept 
higher  taxes.  He  will  send  a  little 
amendment  up  here  to  exempt  de 
fense.  And  the  brunt  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  across-the-board  budget  cuts 
will  fall  in  the  nondefense  area.  The 
brunt  of  the  cuts  will  fall  on  education 
and  the  environment  and  infrastruc- 
ture—roads and  bridges.  The  $100  bil- 
lion reserved  in  it  by  the  controllable 
nondefense  segment  of  the  budget 
after  Congress  exempts  defense  will  be 
decimated.  Mr.  President. 

For  those  who  haye  said,  no,  we  will 
raise  taxes,  that  would  imply  that  I 
will  have  66  votes  for  this  amendment. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  I  shall  have  66 
votes  for  this  amendment,  but  I  think 
once  again.  I  will  have  demonstrated  a 
point,  which  is  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  is  a  procedural 
answer  to  a  substantive  question. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
h£is  said,  we  have  the  procedures  in 
the  Senate  to  deal  with  the  deficit. 
What  we  lack  is  the  will. 

I  make  my  point  for  the  third  time: 
Yesterday.  Gramm-Rudman  passes. 
Today,  do  not  cut  defense,  do  not 
touch  Social  Security,  and  now  the 
vote,  do  not  raise  any  revenues.  It 
makes  one  wonder  how  we  will  ever 
get  this  deficit  down.  It  makes  this 
Senator  wonder.  I  am  ready  to  put  it 
to  the  test. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 


The  vpsts  and  navs  wpre  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  lo  the  mollon 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  SIMPSON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr  Laxalt]  is 
necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  thai  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  m  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  9.  as  follows; 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  218  Leg.) 
YEAS— 89 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Ooldwaler 

Mitchell 

Amulrong 

Oore 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Oorton 

NIcklea 

Biden 

Oranun 

Nunn 

Blngamui 

Oranley 

Packwood 

Boren 

Harkln 

Preasler 

BoiK-hwIti 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

BurdlcH 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Benin 

RIegle 

Ch»fM 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

Holllngs 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Sar  banes 

Cruulon 

Inouye 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Simon 

Danlonh 

Kaasebaum 

Slmpeon 

DeConclnl 

KaxUn 

Specter 

D«nton 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Symms 

Domenlcl 

L*vln 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Ix)ng 

Trlble 

Eut 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Evans 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Exon 

McClure 

Wilson 

Ford 

McConnell 

Zorlnsky 

Gam 

Melcher 
NAYS— 9 

Bentsen 

Han 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Hairield 

Pell 

Eacleton 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

LAxalt 

Mathlas 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  there  is  a  quorum  call  and  the 
cloture  vote  set  by  unanimous  consent 
at  3  p.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
quorum  call  and  the  cloture  vote  to 
follow  set  at  3  p.m.  be  moved  to  4  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  floor 
manager 


Mr  PACKWOOD  Mr  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  restate 
the  unanimous-consent  request 

Mr  LEAHY  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr  President.  I 
was  unaware  that  the  quorum  had 
previously  been  waived  So  let  me  re- 
phrase my  unanimous-consent  request 
lo  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clo- 
ture vote  that  was  set  at  3  p.m.  be  set 
at  4  pm 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY  Mr  President,  if  I 
could  just  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
am  not  sure  Just  how  we  have  gone  on 
the  record,  but  I  have  an  amendment 
which  has  Just  gone  through  redraft- 
ing and  it  is  on  its  way 

I  wonder  if  there  would  he  objection 
if  I  could  speak  to  it  for  a  few  minutes 
on  the  time  that  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  amendment  and  then  actually 
submit  it 

Mr  PACKWOOD  Mr  President,  let 
me  ask  this  question,  becatose  there 
have  been  lots  of  complaints  Justified 
from  Members  on  all  sides  about 
amendments  they  have  not  seen.  I 
cannot  remember  if  the  unanimous- 
consent  order  is  related  to  a  specific 
amendment  or  not. 

Mr  LEAHY.  I  believe  it  did.  refer- 
ring to  the  inflation  adjustments.  It  is 
an  amendment,  in  fact,  if  the  Senator 
will  give  me  about  30  seconds  I  can 
give  him  a  three-sentence  explanation 
on  it. 

When  you  determine  budget  over- 
ages under  this  amendment.  OMB  and 
CBO  would  be  required  to  adjust  esti- 
mated outlays  to  reflect  incorrect  in- 
flation adjustments  in  Federal  con- 
tracts that  are  more  than  $20  million 
and  some  other  select )\e  activities 
such  as  leases  It  applies  only  to  con- 
tracts and  activities  that  could  be 
modified  under  their  terms  In  the 
event  that  CBO  and  OMB  differ,  the 
difference  is  split  and  the  inflation 
rate  used  is  the  best  estimate  rate 
available  to  the  particular  industry  in- 
volved in  the  contract 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr.  I»resident. 
what  I  want  to  check,  though,  is  this; 
Did  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
the  Senator  had  relate  to  a  specific 
amendment  and  he  now  wants  to  offer 
a  slightly  different  amendment? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  Is  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  has  l)een  modified  to  meet  the 
objections  of  some  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr  PACKWOOD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AMEHDMOrT  NO.  7«S 

(Purpoae:  To  provid*  for  savings  from 
Inflation  adjustments  In  contracts) 

Mr  I.KAHY  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Imrru'diatf  cDrv.sideratlon. 

The  PRf':.SIUING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 

The  Senator  for  Vermont  (Mr  Lxahy] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  765 

Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing; 

(—Ml)  In  preparing  any  report  required 
under  subsection  (dx  1 )  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Directors  shall  comply  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Directors  shall - 
(A)  examine— 

(I)  each  contract  with  a  total  amount  of 
budget  authority  in  excess  of  $30,000,000 
under  which  outlays  will  be  made  In  such 
fiscal  year  to  determine  whether  such  con- 
tract includes  provisions  for  adjusting  out- 
lays in  such  fiscal  year  under  such  contract 
as  a  result  of  Inflation:  and 

(II)  any  other  Government  activity  which 
the  Directors  consider  appropriate  under 
which  outlays  in  such  fiscal  year  will  be  In- 
creased as  a  result  of  inflation:  and 

(Bi  assume,  in  determining  the  total 
amount  of  outlays  which  will  t>e  made  in 
such  fiscal  year,  that  the  adjustments  for 
Inflation  made  in  contracts  described  in 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  activities 
described  in  clause  (ii)  of  such  subparagraph 
will  be  made  on  the  best  available  estimate 
of  inflation  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  Directors  are 
unable  to  agree  under  paragraph  (2)  on  an 
amount  of  outlays  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular contract  or  activity,  the  Directors 
shall  use  the  average  of  the  amounts  pro- 
posed by  each  of  them  with  respect  to  such 
contract  or  activity. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
before  submitting  this  amendment,  I 
described  it  very  much  in  a  summary 
fashion  in  a  short  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  let  me  describe  it  a  bit  more. 

It  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  speaks 
to  the  problem  of  the  tremendous 
waste  and  inefficiency  which  hajs  oc- 
curred due  to  incorrect  inflation  as- 
sumptions that  have  been  built  into 
many  Federal  contracts. 

I  also  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  amendment  has 
been  significantly  mcxlified  in  relation 
to  the  amendment  1  had  originally 
contemplated,  and  I  did  that  because 
we  had  shown  it  to  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors and  I  was  trying  to  bring  in  the 
best  use  of  their  wisdom  on  it. 

My  amendment  requires  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  exam- 
ine all  major  Government  contracts 
and  other  selected  activities,  such  as 
leases,    which    have    inflation    adjust- 


ments and  which  by  their  terms  can  be 
modified,   prior  to   issuing   their  est! 
mates  of  budget  overages. 

And  in  preparing  that  estimate  of 
outlays.  CBO  and  OMB  are  required 
to  adjiist  the  inflation  assumption-s 
built-in  to  these  contracts  or  other  ac 
tivltles  to  reflect  the  t)est  estimate  of 
inflation  in  that  particular  activity. 
This  provision  recognizes  that  their 
are  different  inflation  rates  In  differ 
ent  industries. 

This  provision  would  apply  to  all  ap- 
propriate contracts  and  activities 
worth  $20  million  or  more.  Whenever 
a  difference  exists  between  the  infla- 
tion estimates  of  CBO  and  OMB.  the 
two  agencies  would  split  the  differ- 
ence, just  as  is  prescribed  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  prop)05al. 

I  originally  intended  to  offer  my 
amendment,  because  many  multiyear 
contracts.  Including  military  weapons 
systems  contracts,  were  excluded  from 
the  across-the-board  cuts,  which  may 
t>e  activated  when  budget  overages 
(x;cur.  It  is  my  understanding,  howev 
er.  that  the  package  we  have  been  de 
bating  today  would  add  back  military 
and  all  other  contracts. 

I  inquire  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
measure.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  could  tell  me  whether  I 
am  correct  in  that  assumption,  that 
the  package  we  have  been  debating 
today  would  add  back  military  and 
other  contracts. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  principal 
sponsor  of  the  bill  is  not  here.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

Why  do  we  not  delay  an  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  leave  the  question, 
but  I  withhold  it. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assume  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Whether  to  add  it  back 
or  not.  Madam  President.  I  should 
have  looked  up  before  and  noticed  the 
Chair  has  changed  since  I  started  my 
statement. 

I  inquire  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
measure,  whether  my  understanding  is 
correct.  Are  defense  contracts  and 
other  contracts  now  included  in  the 
base  for  across-the-board  cuts? 

Regardless.  Madam  President,  I 
would  ask  the  Senate  to  support  my 
amendment.  It  adds  a  new  mechanism 
to  the  congressional  budget  process 
that  encourages  efficiency  in  Federal 
contracting,  leasing,  and  other  activi- 
ties. 

Thoiisands  of  long-term  Federal  pro 
curement  contracts  have  inflation  as- 
sumptions built-in.  Over  the  last  few 
years,  many  of  those  forecasts  have  as 
sumed  a  higher  rate  of  inflation  Ihtui 
actually  occurred.  The  result  has  been 
that  excess  moneys  have  been  set 
aside  for  inflation— moneys  that  could 
be  used  to  reduce  budget  overages. 

Indeed,  last  year.  Secretary  of  De 
fense  Weinberger  found  $4  billion  in 
excess    outlays,    which    had    been    set 


aside  for  inflation  adjustments,  which 
In  my  part  of  the  world  is  a  fair 
amount  of  change  In  fiscal  year  1985. 
for  example.  $84.8  million  was  .saved 
by  adjusting  the  inflation  a.s.sumplions 
in  the  Trident  .submarme  contract. 
$500  million  was  saved  from  the  F  16 
contract  alone! 

A  simple  example  may  help  my  col- 
leagues understand  my  proposal  The 
General  Services  Administration  may 
enter  into  a  5-year  contract  with  a 
telecommunications  firm  to  provide 
phone  service  for  Government  offices 
at  a  cost  of  $110  million  in  the  first 
year  Built-in  to  that  contract  is  the 
assumption  that  Inflation  in  fiscal 
year  1987  will  increase  the  cost  of 
phone  service  by  10  percent  or  $10  mil- 
lion However,  in  1987  the  rale  of  in- 
flation may  be  5  percent,  meaning 
that  $5  million  in  the  contract  was 
designated  to  cover  increased  costs 
which  never  materialized 

My  amendment  would  require  OMB 
and  CBO  to  reduce  estimated  outlays 
by  $5  million,  as  a  result  of  the  adjust- 
ments made  in  the  GSA  telephone 
contract.  That  savings  in  estimated 
outlays  would  be  taken  in  account 
when  calculating  total  estimated  out- 
lays, for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  excess  outlays  exist.  The 
Budget  Contimittee  reports  that  over 
$10  billion  has  been  saved  in  this  way 
in  the  last  several  years. 

Defense  and  domestic  prtxrurement 
contracts  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  economies  as  all  other  Federal 
progranu>.  under  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
achieve  that  savings  is  by  adjusting  in- 
flation assumptions. 

Not  only  is  this  a  means  of  efficien- 
cy, but  my  amendment  may  mollify 
the  effects  of  any  across-the  board 
spending  cuts,  by  reducing  excess 
outlay  estimates  by  adjusting  all  infla- 
tion assumptions  in  all  Federal  con- 
tracts for  the  actual  rate  of  inflation. 

Money  wasted  on  bad  economic  as- 
sumptions could  be  used  much  more 
wisely  to  fund  programs  like  child  nu- 
trition and  military  retirement. 

Madam  President.   I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  some  of  the  sav 
Ings  that   have  been  achieved  by  cor- 
recting mflation  assumptions  in  Feder- 
al contracts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984  Defense  bill:  tS4  million 
from  F  18  contracts.  $192  million  from  F  15 
contracts.  $143  million  from  KC-135  re  en- 
gining  contracts.  $116  million  from  Trident 
contracts.  $14  million  from  Navy  CH-53  con- 
tracts. $50  million  from  hospital  ship  con 
tracts.  $217  million  from  other  prior  year 
shipbuilding  contracts 

Fiscal  year  1985  Defense  bill  $500  million 
from  F-16  contracts.  $29  million  F  100 
engine  contracts:  $7  million  Defense  Satel 
lite  Communications  program  contract.".: 
$84  8  million  Trident  contracts,  $81  8  mil- 
lion DDC  47  program  contracts.  $61  2  mil 


iion   FFG   program   contracts:   $7.2   million 
low  level  guided  t>omb  contracts. 

Fiscal  year  1986  Defense  bill;  $40.5  million 
C  5  simulator  contracts:  $61.8  million  DDG 
51  hull  contracts:  $40  million  TAO  con 
tracts:  $28  million  CH-47  modification  con- 
tracts; $30  million  EH-60  A  contracts:  $12.7 
million  CG-47  hull  contracts. 

There  are  other  problems  with  exempting 
prior  year  defense  contracts.  We  have  found 
that  the  completed  contract  tax  method 
used  by  most  defense  contractors  that  nu- 
merous contracts  are  extended  in  costly  and 
artifical  ways  in  order 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment,  which  I  feel  improves  our 
efforts  to  mandate  a  balanced  budget 
and  makes  the  process  we  are  creating 
more  efficient. 

Madam  President,  I  should  note  that 
really  one  of  the  leaders,  if  not  the 
leader  in  the  Senate  in  trying  to  brinp 
about  the  kind  of  efficiencies  I  am 
talking  about.  Is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  who  sits  direct 
ly  behind  me. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  to  him 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr,  PRYOR  Madam  President.  I 
thank  very  much  the  kind  words  just 
spoken  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  my  friend  who  has 
taken  the  lead  In  this  area. 

Madam  President,  right  now  to  be 
honest,  under  the  time  rules  and  our 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
afternoon.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
time  to  fully  develop  the  magnitude  of 
the  issue  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  raised. 

This  is  an  issue  not  dealing  with  just 
hundreds  of  dollars  or  even  thousands 
or  millions  of  dollars.  This  Is  an  issue 
that  deals  with  billions  and  billions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  allocated  and  appro 
priated  to  the  various  agencies  of  Gov 
emment  based  upon  a  7.  8,  9  percent 
inflation  rate,  whatever,  when  actually 
the  inflation  rate  has  been  3  percent 
or  maybe  some  years  4  percent 

A  very  good  example.  Madam  FYesi- 
dent.  of  this  whole  area  of  concern  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  raising  at 
this  time  is  found  in  a  Comptroller 
General's  report  dated  Septemt)er  3, 
1985,  a  recent  report  which  indicates 
that  this  Congress  has  appropriated 
and  allocated  and  given  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  $36  billion  more  than 
the  inflation  rate  calls  for. 

What  happer\s  to  these  dollars? 
That  is  a  good  question  Many  of  those 
dollars  arc  reprogrammed  Many  of 
these  dollars,  frankly.  Madam  Presi 
dent.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  know 
what  has  happened  to  those  dollars. 
But  whatever  the  case  may  be.  it  has 
become  an  Inflation  windfall  for  many 
agencies  of  Government  and  particu 
larly  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 

Madam  President,  next  week  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Sasser.  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Senator  Grassley— and  I  have  Ulked 


at  length  with  the  distinguished  Sena 
tor  from  Colorado,  Senator  Akm 
STRONG— and  others,  it  is  very  hopeful 
next  week,  in  a  special  order  or  in 
some  form  of  communication  with  our 
colleagues,  that  tho.se  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  issue,  who  have  worked  in 
this  Lssue.  ran  more  fully  explain  to 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  the  gravi- 
ty of  this  problem  and  some  solutions 
that  we  think  might  deal  with  this 
particular  problem 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  a  coauthor  of  his 
amendment;  I  appreciate  him  — and  I 
know  our  colleagues  do— bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention  on  this  par- 
ticular bill  in  this  particular  manner. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Vermont 

Mr  LEAHY  Madam  President,  I 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  the  statement 
that  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Arkansas.  Iowa,  Tennessee,  and  others 
will  be  making  next  week  or  at  some 
future  lime  And  when  that  time 
comes.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ar 
kansas  would  let  me  come  and  Join  and 
say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  in  this  area. 

Madam  FYesident,  as  sometimes  hap 
pens,  there  are  a  couple  of  discussions 
going  on  off  the  floor  regarding  this 
which  may  well  expedite  the  matter 
somewhat. 

I  suggest,  at  this  moment,  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr  LEAHY.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  LEAHY  Madam  President.  I 
would  ask  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  no  objection,  that  we 
might  go  to  a  quorum  charged  equally 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection"* 

Mr,  GRASSLEY  It  is  all  right  with 
this  side  so  long  as  it  reaches  the  point 
where  we  have  not  eaten  up  ail  the 
time  on  this  side  Senator  Packwood 
did  not  ask  me  to  save  time. 

Mr,  LEAHY,  I  assure  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  when  we  get  to  that 
point  and  I  have  time  and  my  col- 
league does  not.  I  will  yield  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  LEAHY  Madam  President,  from 
my  understanding  I  can  no  longer 
speak  as  I  normally  do,  I  am  prepared, 
I  yield  first,  of  course,  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  But  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr  GRASSLEY.  We  have  word 
from  this  side  that  this  amendment 
has  been  cleared.  We  will  accept  it. 
Before  I  do  that.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  there  ha.s  been  mentioned  by  two 
other  speakers  this  afternoon  of  my 
interest  m  this  area  I.  loo.  support 
the  amendment  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  speaking  of  my  inter- 
est. I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
amendment  I  urge  it  to  be  adopted. 
We  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr  LEAHY  Madam  President.  I 
vield  back  my  time 

Mr,  GRASSLEY,  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All 
time  having  beer,  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 

The  amendment  (No,  765)  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  LEAHY  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  GRASSLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  LEAHY  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa, 

AMEWDMDCT  NO    T6« 

Purpose  To  require  that  amounts  made 
available  to  carry  out  agricultural  price 
support  programs  be  reduced  by  the  same 
percentage  as  relatively  controllable  ex- 
penditures! 

Mr  MOYNIHAM  Madam  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  unprlnted 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  frorr.  Ne»  York  (Mr  Movwi- 
han]  proposes  ar,  amendment  numl>ered 
766,  At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the 
following  ne»  sub.%ection 

(  )  Notwiihslanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  amounus  made  available  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out 
a  program  to  provide  price  supp)on  to  pro- 
ducers of  ar;  agncuituraJ  commodity  (In- 
cluding an>  prograrri  under  which  payments 
are  made  to  producers  af  target  price  pay- 
ments or  for  participation  \r.  a  reduced  acre- 
age acreage  set  aside  or  acreage  diversion 
program  shaK  i>t  reduced  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  relatively  controllable  expendi- 
tures are  reduced  under  subsection 
(d)(2KAKiKII)  of  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  most 
cooperative  :»nd  unfailingly  accurate 
clerk. 

Madam  President.  I  took  the  lil)erty 
of  allowing— or  in  effect  requiring— 
the  clerk  to  read  the  whole  of  this 
amendment  because  unlike  much  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  of  necessity— and 
some  of  contrivance— this  is  a  plain 
language  statement.  It  simply  says 
that  with  regard  to  the  new  budgeting 
and.  sequestering  pr(x;edures.  such  like 
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that  we  are  putting  In  place  agreed  to 
yesterday,  that  there  be  no  doubt  this 
will  include  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation— the  largest  element  of 
our  farm  programs. 

This  discussion  began  on  Friday  of 
last  week  when  I  raised  the  question 
that  farm  price  and  income  support 
programs  were  not  included— curious- 
ly, and  incongruously.  Some  cospon- 
sors  said  this  was  not  so.  Others 
agreed  it  was  so.  Others  changed  the 
subject.  But  it  was  so.  In  the  original 
draft  the  farm  programs  were  not  in- 
cluded. The  defense  program  was  in- 
cluded, the  space  program  was  includ- 
ed, the  education  programs  such  as 
they  might  be  were  included— all 
normal  Government  outlays  were  in- 
cluded. 

This  one  area  was  left  out.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  suspicious,  and  in- 
judicious, and  wrong.  So  I  said  at  the 
time  that  I  would  move  to  make  cer- 
tain this  is  not  so. 

I  make  the  point.  Madam  President, 
the  particular  point,  that  under  the 
amendment  adopted  yesterday  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
President's  authority  to  cut  programs 
in  the  relatively  uncontrollable  catego- 
ry is  limited  to  reductions  in  automatic 
spending  increases  such  as  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  But  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  farm  price  and  income  sup- 
port program— as  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer knows— which  is  to  say  target 
prices  and  commodity  loan  rates— so 
many  dollars  and  cents  per  bushel  of 
wheat— do  not  contain  automatic  esca- 
lators. They  are  determined  and  fixed 
by  Congress  in  the  farm  bill.  and. 
hence,  they  would  not  be  affected  at 
all  by  across-the-board  percentage  re- 
ductions required  by  sequester  order 
as  I  suppose  we  will  come  to  describe 
this.  Veterans'  pensions  cost  of  living 
would  be  disallowed,  and  Social  Securi- 
ty cost-of-living  adjustments  would  be 
disallowed. 

Only  farm  price  and  income  support 
programs— and  that  is  not  entirely 
clear— saving  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt  and  the  payment 
of  contracts  to  Boeing  and  McDon- 
nell—would be  untouchable  as  if  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  program. 

This  is  so  in  my  view.  It  is  not  to  be 
in  any  way  invidious  with  respect  to 
farm  programs.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  adopted  in 
1933  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  amid  a 
time  of  great  crisis  for  farms,  one  that 
is  greater  than  the  one  we  face  today, 
but  we  face  a  very  serious  one  today 
and  obviously  we  have  to  have  farm 
legislation,  and  will.  But  in  a  principal 
proposal  to  require  a  steady  reduction 
of  deficits  to  zero  at  a  point  5  years 
out.  to  put  the  farm  program  aside  Is 
at  the  very  least  suspect.  I  come  from 
a  farm  State.  I  live  on  a  farm.  We 
happen  to  have  a  big  city,  several  big 
cities  In  New  York,  but  our  largest  In- 
dustry happens  to  be  agriculture.  We 


get  very  little  aid  from  Federal  farm 
programs— certainly  higher  consumer 
prices— but  leave  that  apart.  But  the 
consumers  of  America  are  not  going  to 
stand  this.  They  should  not  be  asked 
to. 

The  proposition  will  be  made  that 
the  law.  in  some  way  or  other,  is  that 
these  programs  are  now  Incorporated. 
I  will  not  deny  that  because  I  do  not 
understand  the  amendments.  They  do 
not  read  in  plain  English  to  me.  I  am 
told  they  Include  farm  programs,  and  I 
am  sure  someone  earlier  said  they  did 
not.  I  am  sure  we  can  resolve  these 
matters  plainly  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  simply  says  that  the 
programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  defense  programs,  the 
space  programs,  the  education  pro- 
grams, and  the  other  programs  of  our 
Government. 

I  could  discourse  at  some  length  on 
the  extraordinary  Increase  in  outlays 
in  recent  years  under  these  programs. 
I  believe  today,  and  I  would  be  happy 
to  be  corrected,  that  apart  from  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  no  program 
has  increased  at  the  rate  in  the  last  4 
years  in  percentage  terms  as  have  the 
farm  programs.  It  is  really  bizarre  for 
an  administration  proclaiming  the  vir- 
tues of  frugality  and  all  those  things 
to  have  almost  doubled  farm  pro- 
grams' cost  in  4  years. 

If  I  recall.  4  years  ago  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981  was  project- 
ed to  cost  $11  billion.  It  turns  out  that 
it  is  going  to  exceed  $60  billion. 

Now.  legislation  under  consideration 
has  been  very  aptly  described  by  the 
Washington  Post  as  'a  test  of  firmness 
waiting  to  be  failed." 

However.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  this  discussion.  This  proposal 
might  seem  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
farm  programs,  but  is  not.  It  simply 
treats  them  equally  with  the  other 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Madam  President,  I  have  nothing 
else  to  add  to  this  commonsense 
amendment. 

Madam  President,  could  I  ask  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  If  his  amend- 
ment just  relates  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  or  does  it  also 
relate  to  the  issue  of  loan  rates  and 
target  prices,  that  concept? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  means  what  it 
says: 

Amounts  made  available  for  a  fiscal  year 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out  a 
program  to  provide  price  support  to  produc- 
ers of  an  agricultural  commodity  (including 
any  program  under  which  payments  are 
made  to  producers  as  target  price  payments 


or  for  participation  m  a  reduced  acreage, 
acreage  set-aside,  or  acreage  diversion  pro 
gram). 

It  Is  farm  programs  as  generally  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  think  I  understand 
precisely  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  attempting  to  do.  I  applaud  his 
efforts  because  I  think  that  farmers 
generally  feel,  and  want  to  be.  as  patri- 
otic as  every  person  in  this  country  in 
the  reduction  of  the  deficit.  However, 
I  think  In  the  area  of  loan  rates  and 
target  prices  If  we  particularly  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  this  issue  as  in  the 
Senators  amendment  we  may  well  be 
adjusting  loan  rates  and  target  prices 
on  a  day-by-day  basis,  given  a  situation 
of  sequestering. 

I  am  not  certain  of  exactly  what  is  in 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  I  applaud  my 
friend  for  saying  that.  There  are  a 
thousand  such  questions,  such  as  ap- 
peared 7  or  8  days  ago  in  the  Senate, 
where  we  are  supposed  to  be  the  body 
that  would  cool  the  popular  pas- 
sions" of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  make  a  careful  amd  reasoned 
inquiry  Into  what  Is  coming  to  us  from 
the  other  body.  But  we  are  the  ones 
who  have  suffered  in  the  past  few 
days  with  this  legislation.  Maybe  there 
are  only  four  people  In  the  Senate 
who  can  describe  it. 

May  I  say  I  do  not  think  farmers 
want  to  have  the  feeling  that  they  are 
being  set  aside  as  special  while  every- 
body else  Is  put  into  a  general  posi- 
tions. That  would  not,  in  the  end,  help 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
had  tried  to  work  out  a  compromise 
proposal  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  worked  basi- 
cally as  follows: 

First,  it  recognized  that  In  this  cate- 
gory of  CCC  we  have  several  broad- 
ranging  programs  and  that  they  all 
ought  to  be  treated  the  same. 

Second,  it  recognized  that  you 
cannot  go  in  and  abrogate  a  contract 
that  you  have  entered  into. 

This  has  been  a  great  source  of  dis- 
pute on  the  floor.  My  concern  is  one  of 
fairness,  one  of  legality,  and  one  of 
practicality. 

First,  it  is  not  fair  to  go  Into  the 
middle  of  a  contract  and  change  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Second,  it  is  not 
legal.  Third,  people  take  you  to  court 
and  collect  not  only  the  contract  but 
the  fines  and  the  penalties. 

So  the  solution  I  proposed  was  to 
take  all  of  the  broad  categories  in 
CCC,  which  are  payments  to  the 
States,  and  student  loans,  to  say  that 
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we  do  not  let  the  sequester  order  vio- 
late a  contract,  but  when  the  contract 
expires,  then  the  sequester  order  shall 
go  into  effect  for  the  next  12  months. 

So  you  end  up  getting  the  savings 
but  you  do  not  invalidate  the  contract, 
you  do  not  change  the  rules  of  the 
game  on  people  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  but  you  do  assure  that  every- 
thing is  subject  to  sequester  that  is 
controllable.  I  think  that  is  a  reasona- 
ble solution.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  get 
an  opportunity  to  deal  with  that  in  a 
basic  effort  to  tighten  and  clean  up 
our  language. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  assume  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  move  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  vigorously  support  that 
motion  to  table. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  general  counsel  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  which  describes 
what  in  his  judgment  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  compromise  proposal. 

The  letter  Is  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  this  specific 
matter  of  CCC  expenditures.  The  com- 
promise proposal  in  fact  would  bring  a 
range  of  matters  starting  on  the  one 
hand,  we  might  say.  with  guaranteed 
student  loans  and  extending  to  Treas- 
ury borrowings  which  involve  a  con- 
tract to  pay  interest  and  to  repay  prin- 
cipal as  day  to  day.  That  would  be 
jeopardized,  in  the  view  of  the  general 
counsel. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long this  debate.  I  make  a  simple 
point:  If  you  want  to  discredit  farm 
programs  in  the  eyes  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  American  people,  just 
single  them  out  as  the  one  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  is  not 
touched  by  this  extraordinary  legisla- 
tion. It  might  take  a  week  to  settle  in, 
it  might  take  a  year,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  farmers. 

If  I  were  an  American  farmer,  I 
would  be  appalled  to  think  that  in  the 
interest  of  attracting  my  support  or 
whatever,  the  defense  program  were 
declared  subject  to  across-the-board 
cuts,  the  Space  Program,  the  Educa- 
tion Program,  the  Health  Program, 
the  Science  Program— but  not  agricul- 
ture. I  do  not  think  I  would  want  that 
done  on  my  behalf. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did 
the  Senator  from  New  York  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  his  material 
printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  did.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  DC.  Octobers,  198S. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles. 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  U.S.  Senate,  Woihington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
question  as  to  what  accounts  would  be  af- 
fected and  how  by  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  pending  amendment  entitled  as  "Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985."  The  language  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  is: 

"Any  contract  entered  into  after  the  se- 
quester order  has  been  promulgated  for  the 
applicable  fiscal  year  by  which  any  federal 
department  or  agency  shall  agree  to  make 
payments  out  of  sm  entitlement  account  to 
any  person,  lender  or  guarantee  entity  shall 
be  deemed  controllable  expenditures  and 
shall  be  subject  to  reduction  under  the  Pres- 
idential order,  and  any  such  contract  shall 
explicitly  provide  for  such  reduction  for  the 
entire  contractual  period." 

We  assume  that  the  word  "entitlement"  in 
the  proposed  amendment  has  the  meaning 
contained  In  Section  401(CH2Mc)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  namely, 
the  "authority  to  make  payments  (including 
loans  and  grants),  the  budget  authority  for 
which  is  not  provided  for  in  advance  by  ap- 
propriations acts,  to  any  person  or  govern- 
ment if,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  con- 
taining such  authority,  the  United  Stales  is 
obligated  to  make  such  payments  to  persons 
or  governments  who  meet  the  requirements 
established  by  such  law." 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  over  the 
years  has  worked  with  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  to  develop  a  list  of  accounts  fall- 
ing under  the  definition  of  Section 
401(C)(2)(c).  I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  list, 
which  ranges  from  military  retired  pay  to 
Medicaid  grants  to  veterans  iiensions  to  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  directed  to 
contracts  to  make  entitlement  payments. 
Most  entitlements  result  not  from  contract, 
but  from  an  application  and  approval  there- 
of. At  this  juncture  there  Is  insufficient 
time  to  determine  exactly  which  of  the  ac- 
counts on  the  enclosed  list  Involve  the 
making  of  contracts,  but  some  clearly  do  so, 
for  example,  the  guarantee  of  student  loans, 
and  Treasury  borrowings  (which  involve  a 
contract  to  pay  Interest  and  to  repay  princi 
pal  at  a  stated  date ). 

To  the  extent  that  an  entitlement  pay- 
ment is  made  pursuant  to  a  contract,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  bring  the  pay- 
ment within  the  definition  of  controllable 
expenditure  subject  to  being  sequestered. 
Literally  read,  this  would  mean  that  if  the 
applicable  percentage  to  be  sequestered 
were  5  percent,  then  the  government's  obli- 
gation on  a  guaranteed  student  loan  issued 
after  a  sequester  order  would  be  95  percent 
rather  than  100  percent,  thus  effecting  a 
substantive  change  In  the  underlying  law 
The  issues  affecting  government  borrowings 
are  considerably  more  complex:  the  amend- 
ment would  appear  to  raise  the  possibility 
of  altering  agreed  interest  rates  downward, 
with  consequent  adverse  effects  on  the  gov- 
ernment's borrowing  costs  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

There   are  other   uncertainties   posed   by 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  but  time 
does  not  permit  their  exploration. 
Sincerely. 

Alfred  B.  Fitt. 
General  CounseL 


Accounts  considered  to  be  entitlements  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee 


Account  title 

Defense  retired  pay  ' 

Defense  clalnu  ' 

Payment  where  energy 
credit  exceeds  ll&bility 
for  lax  ' 

National  forest  system 
(Starting  in  FY 
1986)'.' 

Oregon  and  California 
grant  lands  (through 
FY  1985  only)'. 

Commodity  Credit  Cor 
porallon:  price  support 
and  related  programs ' 

National  Wool  Act 

Settlement  of  railroad 
llllgalion. 

Coast  Guard  retired 
pay  ' 

Guaranleed  student 

loans  (GSL)  '. 

Social  services  bicxk 
granls  ' 

Family  social  services 
(foster  care  and  adop- 
tion assistance)  '.' 

PHS  Commissioned  offi 
cers'  retirement  pay 
and  medical  benefits  ' 

Granls  to  stales  to  Med 
icaid  ' 

Supplementary  medical 
Insurance  trust  fund 
(Medicare). 

Hospital  Insurance  trust 
fund  (Medicare) ' 

Premiums  and  collec 
lions.  FHI.  and  FSMI 

Special  benefits  (general 
retirement  disability 
Irjsurance  '. 

Special  worlters  com 
pensallon  expenses 

Black  lung  disability 
trust  fund  ' 

Offsetting  recelpls-RR 
retirement  receipts 
from  OASI. 

Railroad  social  security 
equivalent  benefit  ac- 
count. 

Rail  Industry  Pension 
Fund*. 

Special  tjeneflts  for  dis- 
abled coal  miners  '. 

Judicial  survivors'  annu- 
ities fund 

Special  benefits  (Federal 
employee  retirement 
and  disability)  >. 

Foreign  Service  retire 
ment  and  disability 
fund. 

Tax  Court  Judges  survi- 
vors annuity  fund. 

Civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  V 

Military  retirement  fund 

Federal  unemployment 
benefits  and  allow 
ances  '. 

Advances  to  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  ' 

Unemployment  trust 
fund  * 

Offsetting  receipt— un- 
employment trust 
fund,  repayable  ad 
vances  '. 

Conrall  latwr  protec 
lion  ' 

Special  mllK  program  ' 

Child  nutrition  pro 
grams  (Summer  feed 
ing  program  only) '.' 

Payment  where  credit 
exceeds  liability  for 
tax 

Supplemental  .iwurity 
income  program  ' 


Account  No. 
97  0030  01  OSl. 
97  0102  01  051. 
20  0907  01   271. 


12  1106  01  302. 

U  1116  01  302. 

12  4336  03  351 

12  5210  02  351. 
69  0708  01  401. 

69  0241  01  403. 

91  0230  01  502. 

75  1634  01  506. 

75  1645  01  506. 

75  0379  01  551. 

75  0512  01  551. 
20  8004  07  570. 

20  8005  07  570. 
20  9991  87  570. 
16  1521  01  601. 

16  9971  07  601. 
20  8144  07  601. 
20  9992  87  601. 

60  8010  07  601. 

60  8011  07  601. 
75  0409  01  601. 
10  8110  07  602. 

m 

16  1521  01  602. 

19  8186  07  602. 

23  8115  07  602. 

24  8135  07  602 

97  8097  07  602 
16  0326  01  603 

16  0327  01  603 

20  8042  07  603 
20  9990  87  603 

69  0707  01  603. 

12  3502  01  605 
12  3539  01  605 

20  0906  01  609 

75  0406  01  609 
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pnforcr  7S  0430  01  609. 


20  8006  07  650. 


20  8007  07  650. 


36  0153  01  701. 
36  0154  01  701. 
36  0155  01  701. 


38  8132  07  701. 
36  8150  07  701. 


36  8133  07  702. 


B7  8088  07  702. 
84  8930  07  705. 


Account  lllle  Account  No 

Assistance  paymenUs    75  0412  01609. 

proRram  (AFDCi 

Child    support 
menl  '. 

Paymrnls  to  slates  from    75  5734  02  609. 
receipts  for  child  sup- 
port 

Old-agr  and  survivors  In 
surancp  trust  fund  * 

Disability  insurance 

trust  fund. 

Veterans   insurance   and    38  0120  07  701. 
indemnities  ' 

Veterans  compensation  ' 

Veterans  pensions  ' 

Veterans  burial  l>eneflLs 
and  miscellaneous  as- 
sistance ' 

National  service  life  In- 
surance fund. 

United  Stales  govern- 
ment life  Insurance 
fund. 

Veterans      readjustment    36  0137  01702. 
benefits  ' 

Post-Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans education  account. 

Education  benefits  fund . 

Soldier's  and  airmen's 
home  claims. 

Secret    service     annuity    20  1407  01751. 
benefits. 

Salaries  of  Judges  ' 10  0200  01  752 

Compensation      of      the    11000101802. 
President  '. 

Claims.   Judgments,   and    20  1895  01806. 
relief  acts 

Presidential  election    20  5081  02  806. 

campaign  fund. 

State  and  local  govern 
menl  fiscal  assistance 
trust  fund. 

Forest  Service  perma 
nent  appropriations. 

PaymenU  to  U.S.  terri- 
tories, fiscal  assistance 

Payments  to  stales  from 
receipts  under  Mineral 
Leasing  Act. 

National  Wildlife  refuge 
fund  * 

Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment miscellaneous 
permanent  appropria- 
tions. 

Bureau    of    Reclamation 
miscellaneous     perma 
nent  appropriations. 
Internal   revenue  collec- 
tions for  Puerto  Rico 

Customs  Service  miscel- 
laneous permanent  ap 
proprtations. 
Paymenls        to        slates    89  5105  02  852. 
under      the      Federal 
Power  Act. 

Corps  of  Engineers  per- 
manent appropriations. 
Net  Interest  (Including  All  function  900  ac- 
interest  on  the  public 
debt.  Interest  received 
by  trust  funds,  and 
other  Interest). 

'  Annually  appropriated  by  Congress. 
»  Part  of  account  annually  appropriated  by  Con 
gress  through  ILscal  year  1985  but  not  thereafter. 

'Split  account,  only  part  o(  account  considered 
entitlement. 
•  Excludes  limiution  on  administrative  expenses. 
'  Part  of  account  annually  appropriated  by  Con 
gre.ss- 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  effect 
the  pending  amendment  will  have  on 
agricultural  producers.  I  agree  with 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  ensure  that  agricultural  pro- 
ducers do  their  part  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion. However,  this  amendment  does 
not  merely  include  farmers,  it  penal- 
izes them  by  giving  them  more  uncer- 
tainty  than   is  presently  confronting 


20  8111  07  851. 


12  9921  02  852. 


14  0418  01  852. 
14  5003  02  852. 


14  5091  02  852. 
14  9921  02  852. 


14  9922  02  852. 


20  5737  02  852. 
20  9922  02  852. 


96  9921  02  852. 


All      function 
counts. 


them  in  agriculture  production.  There 
have  been  many  claims  that  commodi- 
ty programs  will  not  be  affected  by 
any  sequestering  order.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  argues  that  agricul- 
ture will  be  exempt  from  participation 
in  deficit  reduction  unless  his  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  This  is  simply  not 
true. 

The  modified  Gramm/Holllngs/ 
Rudman/Boren  amendment  will  re- 
quire reductions  in  commodity  pro- 
grams, in  commodity  loans  and  target 
prices.  Under  any  general  sequestering 
order.  A  portion  of  the  savings  result- 
ing from  the  sequestering  of  commodi- 
ty programs  will  occur  in  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  order  Is  made  and  a 
portion  will  come  during  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  Contrary  to  what  many 
of  us  may  think.  Not  everything  re- 
volves around  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Regardless  of 
how  hard  we  may  try  to  change  crop- 
ping patterns,  the  fact  remains  that 
farmers  plant  and  harvest  at  times  un- 
controllable by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  provision  already  in  the  modi- 
fied amendment  applicable  to  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  programs  is 
stated  very  clearly.  It  reads: 

Any  contract  entered  Into  after  the  se- 
quester order  has  been  promulgated  for  the 
applicable  fiscal  year  by  which  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  shall  agree  to  make 
payments  out  of  an  entitlement  account  to 
any  person,  lender,  or  guarantee  entity  shall 
be  deemed  controllable  expenditures  and 
shall  be  subject  to  reduction  under  the  Pres- 
idential order,  and  any  such  contract  shall 
explicitly  provide  for  such  reduction  for  the 
entire  contractual  period. 

This  means  that  once  a  sequester 
order  has  been  promulgated.  Any  con- 
tract made  between  the  CCC  and  a 
farmer  for  price  support  loans  will  re- 
flect a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Because  we  have  failed  to  enact  a 
farm  bill  this  year,  every  contract  en- 
tered into  for  crop  year  1986  will  re- 
flect a  reduced  loan  if  a  sequester 
order  is  made  November  1  of  this  year. 
It  is  extremely  unfair  to  penalize 
farmers  in  this  way.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten.  Farmers  in  my  home  State  of 
Oklahoma  are  forced  into  planting 
without  knowing  what  the  Wheat  Pro- 
gram is  going  to  be.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  wheat  acreage  in  Oklahoma  is  al- 
ready planted  and  farmers  do  not  have 
a  program  yet.  Now.  were  going  to 
throw  another  kink  into  the  system 
for  farmers  and  only  for  farmers.  We 
are  going  to  tell  farmers  to  come  in 
and  participate  in  our  farm  programs. 
Were  going  to  tell  them  to  sign  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  and  they 
will  be  penalized  if  they  do  not  stick 
with  it.  but  the  Government  might 
decide  to  change  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract at  any  point  in  time,  thereby  re- 
ducing their  income. 

How  is  the  farmer  going  to  be  able 
to  get  financing  for  the  coming  crop  at 
a  time  when  farm  prices  are  already 
lower  than  the  cost  of  production.  Is  a 


bank  going  to  provide  financing  to  a 
farmer  if  his  income  could  be  reduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  crop  year? 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  abrogate 
any  other  contract  in  midterm.  It  does 
not  abrogate  defense  contracts.  How 
can  we  possibly  justify  abrogating  only 
farm  contracts  in  the  middle  of  the 
contract  period? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  81. 
nays  16— as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  219  Leg] 
YEAS-81 
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Abdnor 

Denton 

Hatch 

Andrews 

Dixon 

Hawkins 

Armstrong 

Dodd 

Hecht 

Baucus 

Dole 

Henin 

Bentsen 

Domenlcl 

Heinz 

BIdrn 

Durenberger 

Helms 

Bmgaman 

East 

Holllngs 

Boren 

Evaiu 

Inouye 

Boschwilz 

Exon 

Johtulon 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Kassebaum 

Burdick 

Gam 

Hasten 

Chafee 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Chiles 

Gore 

Kerry 

Cochran 

Gorton 

Leahy 

Cohen 

Gramm 

Levin 

D'Amato 

Grassley 

Loni 

Danforlh 

Harkm 

Lugar 

OeConcinI 

Hart 

Malsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 


Bradley 

Byrd 

Cranston 

EaglPton 

Hatfield 

Humphrey 


Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Simon. 

Simpson 

Specter 

SUfford 

NAYS- 16 

Lautent>erg 

Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Pell 

Rieglp 


Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trlble 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorlnsky 


Rockefeller 
Roth 
Sar banes 
Welcker 


NOT  VOTING-3 
Goldwaier  Laxalt  Malhias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  on  the  cloture  vote  that 
was  scheduled,  and  it  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cloture  vote  that  would 
have  occurred  at  4  p.m.  be  set  at  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  and  MR.  BOREN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  767 

(Purpose:  Providing  that  no  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30.  1986,  may 
provide  for  any  Increase  in  total  outlays  or 

the  deficit) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorin- 
sky]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mattingly  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  767. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 


Mr.  PRYOR.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  resume  stating  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed and  concluded  reading  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution, insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1986.  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto  or  any  conference  report 
thereon  if— 

(A)  the  adoption  of  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  reported; 

(B)  the  adoption  of  such  amendment:  or 

(C)  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  would  cause— 

(i)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  such  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  budget  outlays  set  forth 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  that  preceding  fiscal  year: 

(ii)  the  appropriate  amount  of  the  deficit 
set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  appropriate 
amount  of  the  deficit  set  forth  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  in  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
budget  for  that  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  904(b)  of  the 
Congression  Budget  Act  of  1974.  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Members  of  each  House 
of  Congress,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
for  the  following  fiscal  year  shall  not  con- 
tain— 

(1)  an  estimate  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
such  following  fiscal  year  that  exceeds  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  set  forth  in  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year: 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  deficit  for  such  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  that  exceeds  the  appropri- 
ate amount  of  the  deficit  set  forth  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  no  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "budget  outlays"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  3(1)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974: 

(2)  the  term  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget "  has  the  same  meaning  as  In  section 
(3)4  of  such  Act;  and 

(3)  the  term  "deficit'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  amount  by  which  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  budget  outlays  set 
forth  for  such  fiscal  year  in  such  concurrent 
resolution  exceeds  the  recommended  level 
of  Federal  revenues  set  forth  for  such  fiscal 
year  in  such  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  modifies  the  budget  process  so 
no  spending  increases  can  be  financed 
with  tax  increases.  This  proposal  dove- 
tails nicely  with  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment. 

Under  this  amendment  any  increase 
in  outlays  for  a  program  other  than 
COLA'S  must  be  financed  by  decrease 
in  outlays  of  equal  value  in  some  other 
area  of  the  budget.  You  can  still  raise 
taxes  but  they  have  to  go  to  reduce 
the  deficit  in  the  budget. 

Anyone  who  comes  in  here  and  has  a 
brandnew  program  that  exceeds  the 
budget,  cost  by  $50  million,  has  to  go 
find  a  place  to  reduce  the  spending  by 
$50  million  to  offset  his  brilliant  idea 
for  the  spending  of  $50  million. 

It  is  very  simple.  We  have  been 
doing  this  for  years,  finding  a  new  pro- 
gram, spending  more  money,  except 
we  have  not  had  the  responsibility  of 
finding  where  to  decrease  the  spend- 
ing to  offset  that  same  amount. 

Now.  it  is  a  pure  straight  simple  for- 
ward amendment.  The  people  who 
want  to  reduce  deficits  and  budgets  by 
increasing  taxes  can  vote  against  this. 
I  am  sure  if  you  vote  for  this  it  will 
make  President  Reagan's  day.  it  will 
make  my  day.  and  it  will  make  Howard 
Phillip's  day  when  he  writes  in  to  your 
States  to  say  you  do  not  support  rais- 
ing taxes  as  a  method  to  finance  your 
increase  in  spending  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayer. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
with  me. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  yield  his  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  yield  my  remain- 
ing time  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Zoririsky-Mattingly 
amendment  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Simply  stated  the  amendment  would 
require  any  future  increase  in  spend- 
ing for  a  program  to  be  matched  by  a 
decrease  in  funding  for  some  other 
program. 

In  other  words,  if  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress wants  to  increase  spending  some- 
where, he  or  she  will  have  to  find  the 
money— they  will  be  asked  to  point  out 
where  they  want  to  cut  before  they 
can  add. 

For  too  long  we  have  spent  money 
this  Goverriment  did  not  have.  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  the  cradle 
of  the  deficit.  Programs  are  begun  or 
increased  with  no  thought  given  to 
paying  the  bill.  After  spending  is 
pumped  up.  the  next  step  is  to  push 
through  a  tax  increase. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  and 
amendment  that  passed  is  fantastic. 
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Under  our  amendment,  we  seek  to 
make  certain  that  spending  increases 
will  be  funded  by  other  spending  cuts 
rather  than  raising  taxes.  The  only  ex- 
ception will  be  for  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  For  all  other 
spending,  there  will  be  no  easy  way 
out.  This  amendment  can  be  called  the 
taxpayer's  protection  amendment- 
protection  against  tax  increases  im- 
posed by  a  Congress  unwilling  to  face 
the  hard  choices  of  where  to  cut  gov 
emment. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  do  not 
think  they  are  undertaxed— but  they 
know  they  are  overspent  by  Congress. 

It  is  time  Congress  learned  the 
lesson  that  Mother  Hubbard  learned 
when  she  went  to  the  cupboard.  I  say 
to  you  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  is  so  bare,  it  makes  Mother 
Hubbard's  cupboard  look  well-supplied 
by  comparison. 

We  are  gradually  becoming  aware 
that  you  cannot  spend  money  you  do 
not  have  and  you  cannot  borrow  your 
way  out  of  debt.  All  Senator  Zorinsky 
and  I  are  saying  in  this  amendment  is 
that  Congress  has  to  order  its  prior- 
ities—any increase  in  spending  cannot 
be  funded  through  debt  or  by  putting 
a  bigger  burden  on  the  American  Tax- 
payer. 

The  choice  on  this  amendment  is 
simple— the  vote  is  clear— are  you  in 
favor  of  balancing  the  budget  through 
tax  increases  or  do  you  want  to  cut 
spending?  That  is  the  question  here. 

This  amendment  will  make  Ronald 
Reagan's  day.  but  it  will  protect  the 
working,  taxpaying  Americans'  pocket- 
books.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents'  time  has  now  expired. 

Two-and-a-half  minutes  remain  for 
the  opposition. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  very 
regretfully.  I  have  to  rise  to  oppose 
this  amendment  of  my  two  friends 
here  for  very  obvious  reasons. 

When  you  say  something  on  the 
floor,  and  I  have  been  saying  it  now 
for  10  days,  you  have  to  stick  with  it. 
You  do  not  change  in  midstream.  I  am 
speaking  for  myself  and  no  one  else. 

I  am  not  for  new  taxes,  and  I  want 
to  see  spending  cuts.  But  we  said  that 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  was  policy 
neutral.  We  said  it  would  allow  Con- 
gress whatever  option  it  would  take, 
and  I  will  vote  for  the  spending  reduc- 
tion option  first  and  foremost.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  breaking 
faith  with  many  of  our  cosponsors  and 
many  who  supported  it,  who  voted  on 
the  basis  that:  (a)  it  would  be  an 
action-forcing  mechanism:  (b)  it  would 
cause  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  face  its  responsibility  squarely;  and. 


(c).  what  would  come  out  of  that 
would  be  whatever  came  out,  whether 
it  be  spending  cuts,  elimination  of  pro- 
grams, or  new  taxes. 

So  I  oppose  It  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
on  the  surface  this  might  be  am  attrac- 
tive amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
unwise  one  and  damaging  one,  and  it 
ties  our  hands  in  the  long  run. 

Let  me  raise  this  question:  Suppose 
some  new  program  vitally  needed  is 
put  forth.  This  will  mean  we  could 
not,  as  we  voted  yesterday  to  do,  raise 
a  minimum  tax  on  50  corporations 
that  had  $56  billion  worth  of  profits 
and  now  pay  no  taxes. 

We  would  then  cut  some  program 
that  is  badly  needed  by  the  people  of 
this  country  to  pay  for  some  other 
program  that  might  be  badly  needed, 
say,  for  emergency,  disasters,  or  some- 
thing else. 

My  goodness,  why  cut  some  needed 
program  in  order  to  finance,  let  us  say, 
an  emergency,  disaster  assistance,  and 
t)e  forbidden  by  this  putting  any  kind 
of  minimum  tax  on  these  50  corpora- 
tions that  made  up  $56  billion  and 
paid  no  tax. 

It  might  look  good  as  a  slogan.  It  is 
very  unwise  policy,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  defeat  this  proposal. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  modifies  the  budget  process  so 
that  no  spending  increases  can  be  fi- 
nanced with  tax  increases.  This  pro- 
posal dovetails  nicely  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment.  Under 
this  amendment,  any  increase  in  out- 
lays for  a  program— other  than 
COLA'S— must  be  financed  by  a  de 
crease  in  outlays  of  equal  value  in 
some  other  area  of  the  budget.  Spend- 
ing increases  for  a  program  are  thus 
perfectly  in  order,  as  long  as  you  can 
find  some  other  program  with  enough 
extra  funds  to  finance  your  increase. 
Similar  measures  have  been  proposed 
before,  often  under  the  rubric  of  "pay- 
as-you-go"  legislation,  but  these  bills 
allow  tax  increases  to  finance  the 
spending  increases.  My  Eimendment 
precludes  taxation  as  a  way  out  of  our 
budgetary  decisions.  It  will  help  curb 
the  expansion  of  the  Federal  deficit 
and  the  Federal  Government's  claim 
on  our  Nation's  resources. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
renders  out  of  order  any  budget  or  any 
amendment  to  the  budget  which  in- 
creases the  deficit  or  total  outlays. 
That  is,  it  caps  total  spending  and  the 
deficit.  Cost-of-living  adjustments  are 


exempt  from  the  point  of  order.  This 
combination  of  restrictions  forces  us 
to  deal  with  the  budget  in  a  responsi- 
ble manner.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
amendment  forces  any  proposed  in 
crease  in  funding  for  a  particular  pro 
gram  to  be  matched  by  a  decrease  in 
funding  for  some  other  program.  It 
allows  tax  Increases  which  may  accom- 
pany a  strengthened  minimum  corpo- 
rate tax.  However,  such  tax  increases 
can  only  be  used  to  close  the  deficit, 
not  to  finance  new  spending.  The 
amendment  also  blocks  any  tax  de- 
crease from  widening  the  deficit.  Tax 
increases  are  allowed,  as  long  as  they 
are  matched  by  spending  decreases  of 
equal  value. 

As  of  1984,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  almost  25  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's GNP.  The  American  people 
have  said  "Enough!  "  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  make  do  with  what  it 
has.  We  were  elected  to  make  the 
tough  choices  of  how  to  allocate  funds 
in  the  budget.  Unfortunately,  as  this 
past  budget  debate  showed  with  excru- 
ciating clarity.  Congress  cannot  make 
these  choices  and  reduce  the  deficit 
with  the  tools  it  currently  has.  My 
amendment  simply  provides  us  with 
some  new  tools. 

I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues  gives 
his  full  consideration  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  we  have  not  done  our 
best  to  check  these  runaway  deficits. 
My  amendment  offers  a  way  to 
remedy  this  situation.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  appear  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  30  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  the  balance  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  tell  us  whether  or  not  his 
amendment  applies  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  submitting  his 
budget? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY   Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  So  the  President  could 
not  request  new  spending  without 
Identifying  programs  to  be  cut? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Mattingly].  All  time  has  expired.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  a 
motion  to  table  is  not  In  order. 


Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  I  believe  it 
was  to  be  an  up-or-down  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ZORINSKY].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vole  No.  220  Leg.] 
YEAS- 22 


Armstrong 

Dole 

East 

Exon 

Gam 

Harkln 

Hatch 

Hatdeld 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

BIden 

BIngaman 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Durenberger 


Hawkins 

Helms 

Humphrey    . 

Kasten 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

Murkowski 

NIckles 

NAYS-75 

Eagleton 

E\'ans 

Ford 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hecht 

Henin 

Heinz 

Hoi  lings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

MaLsunaga 

McConnell 


Quayle 

Roth 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Rlegle 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

SUfford 

Slennis 

Stevens 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Laxalt  Malhias  McClure 

So  the  amendment  (No.  767)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  If  I  can 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
on  yesterday  afternoon  we  agreed  on 
the  amendments  that  we  have  taken 
up  since  this  morning  with  certain 
time  agreements  and  that  certain 
amendments  would  be  in  order,  that 


they  were  relevant  to  the  subject 
matter.  We  have  now  completed  that 
list  of  amendments.  We  still  have  an- 
other relevant  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senators  Domenici  and 
Chiles.  I  know  in  the  past  24  hours 
they  have  been  discussing  it  with  a 
number  of  Senators  on  each  side.  I 
know  there  are  some  questions  still 
being  addressed.  I  know  in  some  cases 
staff  and  Members  are  reviewing  mate- 
rial. I  am  not  certain  just  how  long 
that  may  take.  However.  I  would  hope, 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  that  might 
be  the  last  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield.  Senator 
Boren  and  I  have  an  amendment  that 
deals  with  CCC,  since  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  re 
jected.  We  think  It  Is  a  clear-cut 
amendment.  It  will  be  very  brief.  We 
would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  it  as  well. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  question,  does  that  amend- 
ment also  Include  the  addition  to  the 
controllable  category  of  Medicaid  and 
AFDC? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  No;  it  includes  only 
two  loan  programs,  CCC  and  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan.  The  amendment 
is  to  clarify  that  there  will  be  no 
change  made  in  those  programs  during 
the  middle  of  the  year,  but  that  any 
sequester  order  shall  apply  to  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  sheet  that  was 
handed  out  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  yester- 
day listed  a  number  of  programs  that 
would  be  put  into  the  controllable 
area  of  the  budget.  Among  those  pro- 
grams was  Medicaid  and  AFDC. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  drop 
those  from  the  list  of  things  that  are 
now  controllable  and,  therefore,  make 
them  not  susceptible  to  the  across-the- 
board  cut? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Maybe  I  can 
answer  that  another  way. 

As  to  the  programs  just  asked  about, 
there  would  be  no  reference  to  those 
two  items  that  the  Senator  asked 
about  \\\  the  Domenici-Chlles  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY,  and  the  other 
amendment  will  only  deal  with  stu- 
dent loans  and  the  CCC? 
Mr.  GRAMM.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  I  thank  the  ranking 
member  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  respond  for  a  moment,  I 
think  in  the  package  we  are  talking 
about  now,  which  Senators  Domenici 
and  Chiles  will  offer,  there  will  be  no 
new  program  added  which  is  not  now 
in  the  program.  Basically,  most  of  the 
changes  will  be  procedural  in  allowing 
you  to  operate  with  the  Budget  Act  we 
now  have  and  with  what  we  now  have 


at  the  desk  as  Gramm-Rudman.  We 
are  reviewing  those  things  now  in  the 
cloakrooms  with  staff  and  anybody 
who  wants  to  look  at  the  list.  I  have 
looked  at  all  of  them.  My  staff  worked 
on  it  yesterday  evening,  last  night  and 
this  morning.  It  Is  my  strong  feeling 
and  assurance  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  sut)stance. 

Let  me  mention  this:  At  the  request 
of  Senator  Packwood  and  Senator 
Bentsen— this  has  been  talked  about 
before,  I  think,  but  I  want  everybody 
to  understand  it— the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  given  leeway  under  the 
Budget  Act  where  they  would  l>e  In- 
structed to  raise  so  much  money  off 
taxes  and  so  much  money  off  other 
programs;  they  are  given  the  leeway  to 
do  80  percent,  with  the  20  percent 
leeway  The  House  has  that  now  be- 
cause they  go  and  get  a  rule  on  the 
House  side.  That  has  been  done  by 
custom  over  here,  so  in  effect,  we  are 
making  a  change  to  put  Into  the  law 
w  hat  has  been  a  custom  before  to  give 
the  Finance  Committee  some  leeway. 
That  Is  not  adding  any  new  program 
or  any  new  substance.  Most  of  the 
other  changes,  as  I  say.  are  basically 
procedural  changes. 

If  anybody  wants  more  Information, 
I  invite  them  to  comcto  the  cloak- 
room. 

Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  get  final  clarification,  the  situa- 
tion that  existed  yesterday  when  Med- 
icaid and  AFDC  had  been  added  to  the 
budget,  there  was  an  across-the-board 
cut  of  2  or  3  percent.  That  means  Med- 
icaid and  AFDC  take  a  2-percent  cut 
across  the  board.  As  I  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
that  is  no  longer  the  case  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  confirmed  that. 
Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  cannot  tell  you  he  knows  ev- 
erything that  is  in  what  we  passed  in 
Gramm-Rudman,  but  nothing  in  this 
package  will  be  added  to  it. 

Mr,  BRADLEY.  Let  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee confirm  that  neither  AFDC  nor 
Medicaid  is  contained  in  the  Gramm 
amendment  or  In  the  amendment  he  Is 
offering. 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  I  do  not  know  that. 
They  may  already  be  In  It.  If  you 
would  like  the  language,  none  Is  In 
there  by  name. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  is  AFDC  or  Medicaid 
in  the  Gramm  amendment? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
clarify.  There  will  be  two  amend- 
ments. One  is  a  technical  amendment, 
basically  cleaning  up  language  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  with  the  change  in  sub- 
stance being  the  greater  flexibility 
that  the  committee  in  the  House  has 
already  adopted.  There  will  be  a  sub- 
stantive amendment  by  Senator  Boren 
and   me   dealing   with   loan   programs 
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under  CCC  and  under  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  nonindexed 
entitlements  will  be  subject  to  inter 
pretation,  depending  on  the  language. 
It  was  my  intention  and  my  opinion 
that  in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
amendment,  those  entitlements  as 
payments  to  the  States  are  included. 
But  this  package  that  is  being  offered 
does  not  make  a  change  related  to 
that.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  But  it  is  the  Sena- 
tor's intention  that  Medicaid  is  includ- 
ed in  the  across-the-board  cuts  in  the 
original  Gramm  amendment? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  In  the  original 
Gramm  amendment,  in  the  reference 
to  States,  payments  to  States,  Medic- 
aid and  AFDC  are  payments  to  States, 
and  are  not  Federal  entitlements.  For 
example,  in  Medicaid— well,  in  both  of 
them— those  payments  to  the  States, 
in  my  opinion,  are  included  in  the 
Gramm  language. 

There  was  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  clarification  in  this 
amendment.  It  was  decided  to  leave 
the  bill  as  it  is  and  let  it  stand  for  in- 
terpretation. I  believe  it  is  there. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  the  Senator  has 
confirmed  for  us  that  Medicaid  and 
AFDC  are  subject  to  the  across-the- 
board  cuts  under  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Which  means  that 
they  will  be  reduced.  So  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  was 
accepted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
will  say  this  eliminates  the  means- 
tested  entitlement  programs,  in  a 
narrow  sense  eliminated  the  means- 
tested  entitlement  programs,  but  the 
Senator  from  Texas  does  not  include 
Medicaid  or  AFDC. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  respond. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding.  The  amendment 
offered  by  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  and 
others  dealt  with  the  SSI  Program  as 
well  as  veterans'  pensions  as  they  re- 
lated to  disabilities.  They  dealt  with  a 
glitch,  if  you  will,  or  a  problem  that 
arose,  I  think  unintentionally,  in  the 
original  drafting  of  the  legislation  re- 
garding the  following  matter  of  con- 
cern. Both  SSI  and  veterans'  pen- 
sions—those two  programs  and  those 
two  programs  alone— the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  in  those  programs  is  in- 
dexed or  relates  to  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  on  Social  Security. 

Because,  when  you  calculate  how  a 
person  who  is  collecting  both  Social 
Security  and  SSI  would  have  their 
monthly  checks  affected  if  you  consid- 
er as  income  the  cost-of-living  increase 
in  Social  Security,  we  modified  that  so 
the  cost-of-living  increase  would  not 
be  considered  as  income  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    determining     the    monthly 


check  of  an  SSI  recipient  or  a  veteran 
collecting  disability.  That  amendment 
was  focused  on  that  particular  prob- 
lem and  that  problem  alone. 

I  want  to  point  out.  since  he  is  here, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle)  identified  the  short 
coming  as  he  saw  it  because  we  did  not 
cover  the  SSI  recipient  or  the  veteran 
from  having  that  COLA  not  be  affect- 
ed by  the  budget  process  and  reduced. 
I  agree  with  him,  but  we  did  not  as  a 
substantive  matter  go  into  modifying 
that  particular  situation. 

Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  clarification.  I  simply  say  that  al- 
though it  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  Medicaid  and 
AFDC  are  included,  the  language  of 
the  bill  at  least  makes  that  point  de- 
batable and  the  Record  should  reflect 
it  back,  that  although  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  cut  Medicaid  and  AFDC,  in 
fact,  it  remains  debatable,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  subject  to  clarifica- 
tion. I  assume  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  had  in  mind 
when  he  was  going  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Could  I  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  is  it  his  in- 
tention that  Medicaid  and  APDC  are 
included  in  across-the-board  cuts? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  to  respond  to 
that  question.  Then  I  think  other 
Members  would  like  to  speak. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
want  is  a  yes  or  no  answer  and  I  have 
•yes"  from  one  and  "maybe"  from  the 
other. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes,  it  is  included. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  says,  yes.  it  is 
included.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  agree? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  agree  that  it  is 
their  intention,  but  I  do  not  agree  that 
it  is  that  clear,  if  that  Is  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  says  it  is  not  clear  and  it 
probably  is  not  included. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  can  just  read 
the  definition  of  controllable  and  with 
reference  to  that  kind  of  program;  it  is 
not  so  clear. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  so  everyone 
will  know,  yesterday  I  said  I  was  going 
to  offer  a  clarification  amendment  and 
I  included  all  four.  I  am  not  including 
any  of  them  in  it  because  I  do  not 
think  that  is  for  us  a  clarification.  I 
think  that  is  an  issue  we  ought  to 
decide  in  terms  of  programs  because 
all  programs  are  not  mentioned  and 
we  are  drawing  conclusions  about 
them.  I  did  not  choose  to  include  in 
mine  clarification  on  that  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  in  or  it  is  out.  Wc  are 


here  debating  it.  Perhaps  somebody 
will  offer  an  amendment.  On  CCC  and 
student  loans,  we  hear  Senator  Boren 
and  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  it  is  the  dislin 
guished      chairman'^    opinion      that, 
absent  a  specific  amendment  including 
them,  as  will  be  offered  for  CCC  and 
student  loans,  it  is  not  included. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  not-what  I 
am  telling  my  colleagues  as  best  I  can 
is.  it  is  open. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena 
tor  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  yield  to  the  Sena 
tor  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  intend  to  allocate  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  explain- 
ing his  slight  modification? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  were  hoping  from 
the  discussion  going  on  that  it  would 
not  take  a  long  time,  but  there  is  not 
any  time  limit,  so  anybody  who  wants 
to  may  prevail. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  am  asking  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  does  not  like  legislation 
in  the  Cloakroom.  It  does  not  leave  a 
record  for  the  legislators  who  are 
going  to  be  here  long  after  we  are 
gone.  We  are,  by  everybody's  defini- 
tion, fundamentally  changing  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  works.  That 
is  what  everybody  said.  A  year  from 
now,  5  years  from  now.  10  years  from 
now.  nobody  is  going  to  know  who  said 
what  to  whom  in  the  Cloakroom.  I 
think  it  would  be  extremely  important 
to  have  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  put  on 
the  record  what  the  Domenici  substi- 
tute does. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  cloture  motion  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  postpone  that 
until  6.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  stated  at  the  time  of  the 
debate.  'In  tho.se  areas  of  entitlements 
where  the  Federal  Government  sets 
out  the  conditions  under  which  an  en- 
titlement is  paid,  where  the  Federal 
Government  sets  out  eligibility  stand- 
ards and  therefore,  where  the  expend! 
lure  is  gauged  by  the  number  of 
people  who  qualify  and  the  amount 
they  qualify  for.  only'  -and  I  empha 
size   only— "automatic    increases   buili 


into  the  budget  will  be  subject  to  se- 
quester." 

Now,  as  I  read  that  statement  of  the 
Senator,  it  would  be  my  understanding 
that  with  respect  to  Medicare, 
AFDC 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Excuse  me. 
with  respect  to  Medicaid 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  order  in  the  Senate  yet.  May  we 
have  order  so  the  Senator  can  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  come  to  order.  Sena- 
tors and  staff  carrying  on  discussions 
will  please  retire  to  the  Cloakroom  so 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  I  may  clarify 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  No,  the  Chair  is 
trying  to  get  order.  Then  we  will  clari- 
fy 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  the  Chair  aiuiounce 
when  there  is  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  that  would  indicate  the  Sena- 
tor was  saying  the  only  thing  subject 
to  being  sequestered  was  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  Now.  as  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  it  was  his  intent 
to  include  the  entire  amount. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do. 

Mr.  GRAMM  [continuing].  AFDC 
and  Medicaid  are  not  Federal  entitle- 
ments. The  Federal  Government  does 
not  set  the  eligibility  standards  or  the 
benefits.  Those  are  set  by  the  several 
States.  The  States  set  eligibility. 

Let  me  also  remind  the  Senator  that 
in  the  case  of  Medicaid,  you  do  have 
controllability  through  setting  caps, 
for  example,  on  payments  to  provid- 
ers. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  that  the 
Senator  is  saying  he  intends  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  measure  to 
include  Medicaid,  provide  for  seques- 
tering of  it,  and  to  provide  for  limiting 
it  in  connection  with  other  provisions 
of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  provide  what  the  bill 
says,  which  is  no  one.  as  a  result  of  se- 
questering, will  be  denied  eligibility 
for  any  program.  But  Medicaid  and 
AFDC  are  not  Federal  entitlements. 
They  are  payments  by  States  to  indi- 
viduals where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  funds  and  States  set  eli- 
gibility standards  and  set  payments  to 
providers  for  bulk  distribution  under 
Medicaid. 

Since  we  will,  under  Medicare,  have 
the  ability  to  adjust  payment  to  pro- 
viders, for  example,  it  seems  to  me 
perfectly  balanced  under  Medicaid  to 
provide  the  States  with  the  encourage- 


ment to  do  the  same  thing  if  we  are 
under  a  sequester  order.  And  I  go  back 
and  make  my  point,  if  we  are  not 
under  a  sequester  order,  none  of  this  is 
relevant. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  final  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  and  then  I  hope 
we  might  have  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Let  me  first  observe 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  question  and 
answer  that  is  more  appropriately 
handled  in  the  subcommittee  or  com- 
mittee where  you  have  people  before 
you  and  you  can  clearly  define  things. 
But  we  have  not  had  that  opportunity 
with  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, so  we  are  now  trying  to  define 
what  we  are  voting  on  and  we  have  a 
disagreement,  not  among  the  two 
sponsors  but  among  the  sponsors  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

So  since  the  Record  is  at  least  un- 
clear, let  the  legislative  history  reflect 
that  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  of  this  legislation 
that  Medicaid  and  AFDC  are  not  in- 
cluded. They  might  be  included  in 
definitions,  but  there  is  no  means  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  to  get  at  them,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  included.  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey,  having  read  the  bill,  and  I 
guess  the  courts  will  decide,  as  they 
will  decide  many  issues  that  have  been 
raised  by  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  or  the  majority  leader, 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  yield  briefly,  if  I 
can.  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  just  very, 
very  briefly,  if  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  will  remain  for  just  a  second,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  bill,  I  think  the  issue  is  un- 
clear. And  while  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shir^-'Wiiile  their  intentions  were  cer- 
tainly to  be  included,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill,  for  purposes  of  legislative  his- 
tory. I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  Leader,  if 
I  can,  I  am  not  clear  on  that.  So  that 
should  this  matter  at  one  point  end  up 
in  the  courts,  the  record  should  be 
clear  that  those  of  us  who  support  this 
legislation,  cosponsored  it.  are  not  as 
clear  as  the  other  two  authors  of  this 
legislation. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  raised  a  very 
legitimate  point  and  one  that  should 
be  resolved. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
now  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can 
offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am 


prepared  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  offer  this  cor- 
rective amendment  that  relates  to 
CCC  and  the  Student  Loan  Program. 

I  think  this  is  an  amendment  that 
will  have  full  agreement.  Very  prob- 
ably it  would  not  necessitate  a  roUcall 
and  can  be  accepted.  But  it  is  an  im- 
portant one  that  I  want  to  make  sure 
all  of  our  colleagues  understand.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  I  think 
we  could  take  this  up  under  a  very 
short  time  limitation  and  explain  it. 
Once  it  is  explained.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  controversy  about  it. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  wants  to  seek  a  particular 
agreement  on  it.  I  hope  it  would  not 
require  a  rollcall.  but.  of  course,  you 
do  not  know  until  it  is  explained.  I  do 
not  view  it  as  controversial.  So  I  am 
willing  to  accept  a  very  short  time  lim- 
itation on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  objection  to  20  minutes  on  the 
amendment  equally  divided? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  tell  us 
again  exactly  what  the  amendment  is? 
Mr,  BOREN.  Yes.  Earlier  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan] 
had  an  amendment  on  the  inclusion  of 
farm  programs.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues want  to  make  sure  the  farm 
programs  will  be  subject  to  the  cuts 
and  to  their  share  of  sacrifices  along 
with  all  the  rest.  There  has  also  been  a 
question  as  to  how  student  loans 
would  be  affected,  would  the  student 
face  the  possibility  of  the  reduction  of 
a  loan  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year. 

This  amendment  clears  that  up  and 
says  that.  yes.  agricultural  programs 
are  affected,  the  contracts  are  not  im- 
pacted in  the  middle  of  the  contract, 
but  let  us  say  there  is  a  2-percent  re- 
duction—the contract  entered  into,  let 
us  say.  on  wheat  or  cotton,  and  there 
is  a  2-percent  reduction.  That  next 
contract  will  be  for  2  percent  less  than 
the  target  price  and  loan  rate.  You  do 
not  abrogate  the  contract  in  the 
middle,  but  it  provides  very  clearly 
that  the  next  contract  entered  into 
has  the  reduction  in  it  ior  the  follow- 
ing crop  year.  With  student  loans,  it 
provides  the  same  thing.  You  would 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year 
disrupt  that  student  or  the  universi- 
ties, colleges  involved  by  changing  the 
amount  of  the  student  loan  once  it  has 
been  given  to  that  student.  But  it  does 
provide  that  when  the  next  contract  is 
entered  into,  if  there  is  an  across-the- 
board  reduction,  the  loan  for  the  next 
year  would  be  reduced  by  that 
amount. 

I  think  this  reflects  the  intent  which 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
expressed.  I  think  it  addresses  the  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  and  others  and  I  think  will  also 
clarify  it  to  the  point  that  it  should 
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stabilize  the  student  loan  pro-am  as 
well,  make  it  clear  that  those  loans 
would  not  be  cut  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year.  It  also  responds  to  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  relating  to  the  geo- 
graphical  differences  as  to  when  you 
plant  a  crop. 

You  plant  soybeans  earlier  in  the 
year  in  one  part  of  the  country  than 
you  plant  soybeans  in  another  part  of 
the  country.  You  make  sure  the  per- 
sons planting  the  same  commodity  will 
be  treated  the  same  way  whether  that 
person  is  a  Northern  producer  or 
Southern  producer,  irrespective  of 
what  time  in  the  calendar  year  they 
plant  that  crop. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Has  the  amendment 
been  offered? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think  unanimous  con- 
sent is  pending  as  to  a  20-minute  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  amendment  is  not 
pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Why  not  offer  the 
amendment  and  I  will  need  to  clear  it. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7«8 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  CCC  loans  and 
guaranteed  students  loans  are  included  in 
a  sequester  order) 
Mr.     BOREN.     Mr.     President,     on 

behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 

Gramm)  and  myself,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BorenI. 

for  himself  and   Mr.  Gramm.  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  768. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, insert  the  following: 

Any  contract  entered  into  after  a  seques- 
ter order  has  been  issued  for  the  applicable 
fiscal  year,  by  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  entitles  providing  Federal 
guarantees  for  student  loans  shall  agree  to 
make  payments  out  of  an  entitlement  ac- 
count to  any  person,  lender,  or  guarantee 
entity  shall  be  deemed  to  be  controllable  ex- 
penditures and  shall  be  subject  to  reduction 
under  Presidential  order,  and  any  such  con- 
tract shall  explicitly  provide  for  such  reduc- 
tion for  the  entire  contractual  period;  Pro- 
vided. That  in  regard  to  commodity  loans 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  producers  or  producer  cooperatives  for  a 
commodity  produced  In  the  same  crop  year, 
those  loans  for  the  same  commodity  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  checking  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
There  is  no  time  limit  on  any  amend- 
ments brought  up  now,  and  we  are 
trying     to    make    certain     that    the 


amendments  are  relevant.  This  amend- 
ment is  relevant  to  this  process.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
any  irrelevant  amendments. 

The  Senator  has  explained  the 
amendment,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
should  be  accepted.  I  am  not  involved 
in  this. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  be  good 
enough  to  withhold  asking  unanimous 
consent  until  we  can  read  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  most  profitable  course  would  be 
for  me  to  read  this  amendment,  and  I 
will  explain  it  as  I  read  it,  line  by  line. 
I  think  it  is  self-explanatory. 

It  says  that  CCC  programs,  agricul- 
tural programs,  are  exempt  from  the 
across-the-board  cuts,  and  farmers 
therefore  are  exempt  from  the  sacri- 
fice. 

It  has  not  been  the  intent  of  the  au 
thors  to  do  that.  As  one  who  has 
preached  on  this  floor  that  there 
should  be  a  common,  across-the-board 
sacrifice,  I  feel  that  everyone  should 
be  involved. 

There  has  also  been  concern  ex- 
pressed about  how  student  loans  are 
treated.  For  example,  if  there  is  a  re- 
duction of,  say,  2  percent,  would  some 
student  who  has  been  given  a  loan  for 
a  school  year  face  the  possibility  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  his  loan 
might  be  cut?  That  would  work  a 
hardship  on  the  student  and  the 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
concern  that  you  not  totally  exempt 
that  category  from  the  sacrifice. 

So  it  reads: 

Any  contract  entered  into  after  a  seques- 
ter order  has  been  Issued  for  the  applicable 
fiscal  year,  by  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  entitle  providing  Federal 
guarantees  for  student  loans  shall  agree  to 
make  payments  out  of  an  entitlement  ac- 
count to  any  ijerson.  lender  or  guarantee 
entity  shall  be  deemed  to  be  controllable  ex 
penditures. 

That  means  that  this  category  is 
subject  to  the  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion. It  then  says: 

And  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  under 
the  Presidential  order,  and  any  such  con- 
tract shall  explicitly  provide  for  such  reduc- 
tion for  the  entire  contractual  period; 

Let  me  explain  that  part  of  it  first. 
It  would  not  allow  for  abrogation  of 
the  contract  in  midterm.  If  you  had  a 
CCC  loan,  they  could  not  go  in  after 
you  had  that  loan  and  all  the  financial 
arrangements  had  been  made  and 
reduce  the  loan  rate  under  the  CCC 
loan  in  the  middle  of  the  term  of  the 
contract. 

However,  it  would  provide  that  when 
that  contract  comes  to  an  end  and  you 
are  getting  ready  to  make  your  con- 
tract for  the  next  crop  year,  if  there  is 
a  2-percent  cut,  that  would  be  includ- 
ed. 

In  regard  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan,  the  same  would  apply.  If  a  stu- 


dent had  been  given  a  loan  in  August 
for  a  .school  year  starting  in  Septem- 
ber and  there  were  an  order  for  an 
across-the-board  for  a  2-percent  cut, 
that  student  and  the  university  he  is 
attending  would  not  have  their  year 
disrupted  during  the  term  of  that  con- 
tract. 

What  it  would  say  is  that  when  the 
contract  for  the  loan  is  issued  for  the 
following  year,  for  the  entire  term— 
because  school  years  and  crop  years  do 
not  match  fiscal  years— then  that  2- 
percent  reduction  would  be  in  effect. 

That  is  the  explanation  and  the 
major  thrust  of  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
says  that  when  you  are  dealing  with 
the  same  crop,  the  producer  of  that 
crop  is  going  to  be  treated  the  same  as 
any  other  producer.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample that  will  clarify  it. 

A  soybean  producer  in  a  certain  part 
of  the  country  might  enter  into  a  con- 
tract or  sign  up  in  September.  The  se- 
quester order,  let  us  say,  comes  in  in 
October.  His  contract  is  not  affected 
for  that  year.  His  contract  is  not  going 
to  be  affected  until  the  next  Septem- 
ber, when  he  renews  it. 

What  about  the  soybean  producer  a 
little  farther  south,  who  does  not  sign 
up  until  October  15  or  November  1.  in- 
stead of  in  September?  In  the  mean- 
time, the  sequester  order  comes  down. 
Is  that  soybesm  producer  going  to  find 
his  contract  2  percent  worse  than  the 
soybean  producer  in.  let  us  say.  Texas 
or  Oklahoma,  who  signed  up  in  Sep- 
tember? That  would  not  be  fair.  You 
would  have  two  prices  for  the  same 
commodity. 

A  wheat  producer  in  North  Dakota, 
say.  would  be  treated  worse  than  a 
wheat  producer  in  Georgia,  and  that 
would  not  be  fair.  So  we  say  that  if  it 
is  the  same  commodity,  that  producer 
in  North  Dakota,  even  though  his  con- 
tract was  signed  after  the  sequester 
order,  is  going  to  be  treated  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  wheat  producer  far- 
ther south.  The  next  year,  when  the 
contract  is  up  and  his  next  contract  is 
entered  into,  he  will  then  have  to 
absorb  the  2percent  reduction,  as  will 
all  the  others. 

That  is  simply  what  it  does.  It  is  an 
honest  effort  to  try  to  address  the  con- 
cerns of  those  who  wanted  to  make 
certain  that  the  student  programs  and 
the  agricultural  programs  were  not  set 
off  to  the  side  and  not  asked  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  sacrifices. 

At  the  same  time,  it  addresses  the 
concerns  of  those  who  do  not  want  to 
see  the  contract  abrogated  In  the 
middle  of  the  year.  I  view  it  as  a  tech- 
nical correction.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  draw  it.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  looked  at  it.  to  make  sure  that 
we  did  not  have  a  geographical  imbal 
ance.  I  think  it  corrects  the  problem 
and  the  questions  raised  earlier  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  others. 


who  questioned  whether  or  not  the  ag- 
ricultural programs  were  included. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  want  to  thank  him. 
because  it  was  my  intention  to  broad- 
en the  scope  to  cover  everything.  I 
think  everything  in  the  pot  is  a  con- 
cept that  is  vitally  important  to  this 
bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  came  up  with  what  I  think 
is  a  creative  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

We  want  to  be  sure  that  everybody 
in  the  program  is  treated  the  same.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  want  to  be  sure 
that  no  program  is  exempt.  I  think  it 
is  an  ingenious  solution.  I  am  happy  to 
have  worked  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  this. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  read  this 
amendment,  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  you  have  an  order  for  sequester- 
ing in  one  fiscal  year.  You  then  pro- 
vide by  this  amendment  that  it  is  not 
applicable  to  those  contracts  that 
relate  to  that  particular  fiscal  year, 
but  then  it  becomes  applicable  to  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Since  you  do  not  really  have  a  trig- 
gering mechanism  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  my  question  is.  How  do  you 
put  that  together,  and  is  it  really  a 
meaningful  amendment? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  difficulty  is  that 
we  have  found  our  way  around  a  lot  of 
problems  in  this  body,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  repeal  the  laws  of  nature. 
Farmers,  in  terms  of  planting  and 
signing  up— if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York— must  oper- 
ate on  crop  years.  They  cannot  oper- 
ate on  fiscal  years. 

Their  signup  period  for  programs  is 
dependent  on  crop  years  and  the  natu- 
ral cycle,  the  growing  cycle. 

So  it  is  very  applicable  to  a  contract. 
Let  us  say  you  have  entered  into  a 
contract  with  some  department,  or 
business,  or  someplace  else,  with  a 
plumber  for  a  year  and  entered  into  it 
in  July.  You  cannot  abrogate  that  con- 
tract during  its  term.  It  is  to  run  from 
July  to  July.  The  sequester  order 
comes  into  effect  on  October  I.  You 
cannot  touch  that  contract  until  July 
following  that  October  1  sequester. 
When  July  rolls  around  and  you  are 
ready  to  enter  into  your  contract  for 
next  year  with  the  plumber,  that  con- 
tract is  reduced.  If  it  is  2  percent,  that 
is  the  reduction  in  that  department. 
Your  contract  next  year  is  reduced. 

It  would  work  exactly  the  same  way 
with  agriculture  because  in  terms  of 
the  amendment  we  said  the  crop-year. 


Let  me  explain  this.  Let  us  take  a  con- 
crete example.  You  have  a  wheat  pro- 
ducer who  signs  up  in  August  for  the 
wheal  program,  all  right,  and  enters 
into  a  contract.  He  is  going  to  get  a 
certain  target  price.  He  idles  a  certain 
amount  of  acreage.  He  puts  so  many 
bushels  of  wheat  into  the  CCC  stor- 
age. A  contract  is  entered  into.  Credit 
arrangements  are  made.  Loans  are 
made  to  local  banks,  and  so  on,  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  that  program. 
That  is  in  August. 

In  October,  the  sequester  order  hits 
and  says  2-percent  reduction. 

You  cannot  alert  his  contract  in  the 
middle  of  it  but  when  it  comes  to 
August  the  next  year,  the  following 
August,  and  this  example  is  in  the 
same  fiscal  year,  his  contract  then  is 
for  the  entire  next  crop-year,  so  you 
make  sure  you  get  a  whole  year's 
worth  of  sacrifice  out  of  him.  His  con- 
tract for  the  whole  next  crop-year— 
that  is  the  reason  it  spells  out  crop- 
year,  that  would  be  12  months— will  be 
reduced  by  2  percent  if  that  was  the 
amount  of  the  sequester  order  issued 
on  October  1. 

So  let  us  take  the  example  of  a 
farmer  who  signs  up  in  August.  August 
1.  1986.  The  sequester  order  hits  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986.  He  will  not  immediately 
have  his  contract  abrogated  but  when 
August  1.  1987,  comes  around  his  con- 
tract will  be  lowered  for  all  the  next 
12  months  of  that  crop-year  by  2  per- 
cent. That  is  the  way  it  would  operate. 
It  would  be  the  same  thing  with  stu- 
dents because  the  school  year  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  the  fiscal  year 
either.  Most  student  loans  are  going  to 
be  obligated,  let  us  say,  in  July  or 
August  for  the  September  school  year. 
So  he  gets  his  loan  issued  to  him  in 
August,  and  goes  to  college,  and  en- 
rolls, and  arrangements  are  made.  You 
would  not  want  to  abrogate  his  loan  in 
the  middle  of  that  school  year.  When 
he  goes  into  the  next  loan  period  it  is 
reduced. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Let  me  say  I  am 
glad  we  are  finally  learning  that  there 
is  a  problem  with  the  exception  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  farm 
programs  generally.  Remember,  it  was 
earlier  asserted  that  there  was  none. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  a  sequester 
order  would  affect  a  contract  "for  its 
entire  term",  as  he  said. 

Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  for  the  entire  crop-year. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  This  would  be 
true  even  if  payments  obligated  under 
the  contract  are  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  following  the  sequester? 

Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  correct. 

So  even  though,  since  the  crop-year 
fiscal  year  does  not  coincide  or  my  ex- 
ample, the  August  1  contract  for  the 
next  August  1  rolls  around,  his  con- 


tract for  the  full  12  months  will  be  al 
fected  even  though  9  months  of  that 
year  are  going  to  be  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  the  total  of  the 
distinguished  Senator's  amendment  to 
include  student  loans  as  well? 

Mr.  BOREN  The  student  loans,  as  I 
understand,  are  already  affected  under 
contracts,  and  they  are  in  the  contract 
section,  but  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  way  it  was  written 
it  could  result  in  the  reduction  of  stu- 
dent loans  in  the  middle  of  a  school 
year,  which  I  think  none  of  us  would 
want  to  see  happen. 

We  would  not  want  to  see  the  stu- 
dents disrupted  In  the  middle  of  their 
school  year,  or  colleges  or  universities 
have  their  budgets  disrupted  In  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Even  though  stu- 
dent loans  are  included  under  the  se- 
questering provision,  even  though  stu- 
dent loans  are  paid  back  whereas  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loarvs  char- 
acteristically are  nonrecourse  loans 
and  frequently  not  paid  back? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  say  under  the 
vast  majority  of  CCC  loans  they  are 
paid  back.  They  are  not  always  paid 
back  at  the  various  provisions  about 
interest  and  storage  costs,  and  it  varies 
from  farm  bill  to  farm  bill.  But  they 
are  paid  back 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  But  they  do  not 
have  to  be  paid  back. 

Mr.  BOREN.  They  either  have  to  be 
paid  back  or  the  commodity  itself  has 
to  become  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Yes.  that  is  correct.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  they  are  not 
paid  back  when  in  fact  the  difference 
between  the  commodity  price  and  the 
loan  price  is  such  that  the  farmer 
gairvs  an  advantage  by  not  paying 
back,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  could  happen. 

In  fact,  under  the  farm  bill,  which 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  this  year,  there  is 
even  an  additional  complexity  added 
to  that  by  the  concept  of  what  we  call 
the  marketing  loan,  which  is  a  device 
aimed  at  giving  the  farmer  income 
protection  and  letting  the  price  for 
export  grain,  let  us  say.  be  sold  at  the 
world  price  to  be  competitive,  allowing 
the  farmer  to  pay  back  al  the  world 
price  actually  received  and  allowing 
the  Goverrunent  to  move  that  grain 
out  itself.  So  there  are  even  some 
added  complexities  to  it.  It  is  not  easy. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  it  the  case  that 
the  actual  subsidies  involved  in  the 
CCC  have  grown  enormously?  Since 
fiscal  year  1981.  the  CCC  has  incurred 
a  net  realized  loss  of  $45.2  billion. 

Mr.  BOREN.  1  do  not  know  about 
the  $45  billion  figure,  but  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  I 
do  not  think  he  wants  to  debate  the 
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whole  farm  bill  here.  But  he  is  correct 
to  say  that  during  the  course  of  the 
current  farm  bill,  which  is  one.  by  the 
way.  which  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  agreed  upon  and  both  voted 
against.  I  would  say  that  the  past  farm 
bill  we  had  has  been  unique.  It  has 
been  the  most  expensive  one  we  have 
ever  had  and  it  also  bankrupted  a 
record  number  of  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try. So  that  is  a  great  creative  achieve- 
ment, when  you  can  have  something 
most  expensive  to  the  taxpayers  you 
ever  had  and  also  break  the  record 
number  of  farmers  at  the  same  time. 
Let  us  say  it  has  not  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
certainly  correct  in  saying  that  the 
costs  have  been  high  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  But  we  are  going 
to  cut  student  loans  even  though  stu- 
dent loans  are  repaid  and  there  is  no 
option  for  the  student  loans  not  being 
repaid.  It  is  not  a  form  of  subsidy.  It  is 
a  loan. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  the  amendment  is 
not  really  aimed  at  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  student  loans  should 
be  included.  The  amendment  is  aimed 
at  the  technical  problem  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  potential,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  It  could  exist  under  the 
current  proposals  that  the  loans  might 
be  needed  to  be  cut  in  the  middle  of 
the  year.  And  what  I  wanted  to  do  is 
prevent  the  loans  from  being  cut  in 
the  middle  of  a  school  year  and 
making  sure  that  that  could  not 
happen. 

So  really  it  is  to  the  narrow,  techni- 
cal question  rather  than  the  broader 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  included. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena 
tor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

AMENDMENT  NO    769 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Federal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  urge  prosecution  of  the 
terrorists  responsible  for  the  Achille 
Lauro  hijacking) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  to  the  Boren  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lau 
tenbekgI  for  himself.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  and 
Mr.  DoDD  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 769  to  amendment  numbered  768. 


Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

SEC 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  Ihat- 

(1)  the  four  men  identified  as  the  hijack 
ers  of  the  Achille  Lauro  were  responsible  for 
brutally  murdering  an  innocenl  American 
citizen,  and  for  terrorizing  hundreds  of  in- 
nocent crew  members  and  passengers  for 
two  days: 

(2)  these  men  were  given  safe  conduct  out 
of  Egypt  to  an  undisclosed  location: 

(3)  the  United  States  urges  all  countries  to 
aid  in  the  swift  apprehension,  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  the  terrorists:  and 

(4)  the  United  States  not  tolerate  any 
country  providing  safe  harbor  or  safe  pas- 
sage to  the  hostages. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  States  demands  that  no 
country  provide  safe  harbor  or  .safe  passage 
to  these  terrorists: 

(2)  the  United  States  expects  full  coopera- 
tion of  all  countries  in  the  apprehension, 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  these  terror 
ists:  and 

(3)  the  United  States  cannot  condone  the 
release  of  terrorists  or  the  making  of  con- 
cessions to  terrorists. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
for  Senator  Boschwitz,  Senator  Dodd. 
and  myself,  and  other  Senators  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  response  to  the  hi- 
jacking of  the  Achille  Lauro.  It  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  terrorists  responsible  for  this  act 
must  be  swiftly  apprehended,  pros- 
ecuted, and  punished  so  that  no  coun- 
try should  provide  them  with  sanctu- 
ary or  safe  passage. 

The  four  men  identified  as  the  hi- 
jackers of  the  Achille  Lauro  brutally 
murdered  an  iruiocent  American  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair.  They  terrorized 
hundreds  of  iruiocent  crew  and  passen- 
gers for  2  days.  They  advertised  their 
disrespect  for  human  life  and  the  rule 
of  law. 

Yet  I  understand  from  the  State  De- 
partment that  these  terrorists  have  al- 
ready left  Eygpt.  They  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  scot-free.  To  me.  it  Is  un- 
believable that  these  people  have  been 
allowed  to  elude  justice. 

They  must  be  recognized  and  con- 
demned as  the  criminals  they  are  and 
swiftly  punished. 

These  terrorists  mus*  be  made  to 
pay  for  their  crimes  against  the  citi- 
zens of  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  we  need  the  help  and  coop- 
eration of  all  civilized  countries  to  see 
that  they  do. 

This  resolution  makes  the  position 
of  the  United  States  crystal  clear.  It 
puts  every  government  on  notice  that 
we  expect  the  full  cooperation  of  all 
countries  in  bringing  these  criminals 
to  justice. 

This  time  the  world  must  say  to  all 
those  who  contemplate  terrorism  that 
"There  is  no  country,  no  place  on  this 


Earth  where  you  can  take  refuge  from 
your  actions." 

Every  country  that  values  the  lives 
of  its  citizens  knows  that  we  can  bring 
terror  to  an  end  only  by  bringing  ter- 
rorists to  justice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  res- 
olution, to  send  a  strong  signal  to  the 
world  about  what  America  expects 
from  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  hear  when  this  amendment 
was  offered.  Did  the  Senator  say  it 
was  in  the  second  degree?  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  could  not  hear 
when  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  of- 
fered it.  Did  he  say  the  amendment 
was  in  the  second  degree? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Yes.  I  did. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  the  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  original  text, 
not  the  amendment  that  was  offered, 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  repeat  his  inquiry,  please? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Is  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment  to  be 
treated  as  original  text? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  drafted 
a  proper  second-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec 
tion   is  heard.  The  clerk   will   resume 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 


LAUTENBERG).  and  I  believe  that  we  can 
accommodate  his  concerns  and  the 
concerns  of  others  if  they  would 
permit  us  by  unanimous  consent  to 
temporarily  set  aside  his  resolution, 
complete  action  on  the  Boren  amend- 
ment and  perhaps  the  Eagleton 
amendment  and  by  that  time  I  think 
everything  may  be  worked  out  on  the 
resolution  and  we  could  probably  do  it 
by  unanimous  consent  if  there  were  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  for  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  resolution 
to  hear  the  request  that  is  being  made. 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Would  the  ma- 
jority leader  mind? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  The  request  was  to 
temporarily  set  aside  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  come  back  to  it 
after  disposition  of  the  Boren  amend- 
ment, if  we  worked  it  out  by  then;  if 
not.  after  disposition  of  the  Eagleton 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  majority  leader's  assurance 
that  we  will  get  right  back  to  it  after- 
ward. We  will  have  worked  out  the 
language. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  if  I  may  say.  I  simply  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  unless  the  re- 
quest so  provides  his  amendment  at 
that  time  would  be  open  to  another 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  In  response  to 
the  minority  leader,  it  was  my  under- 
standing in  my  discussions  with  others 
that  it  would  be  not  amendable,  even 
if  it  was  presented  as  freestanding: 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it, 
that  this  would  be  agreed  to  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  understanding  in  vis- 
iting with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  was  that  there  might  be  some 
modifications  made  but  that  when  of- 
fered it  would  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  my  understanding  is  that 
the  modifications  would  be  those  that 
were  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Senator  Murkowski.  and  only 
those  modifications. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  So  do  I  understand.  Mr. 
President,  that  it  would  provide 
against  amendments  in  the  second 
degree,  no  amendments  to  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  and  there  be  no  mo- 
tions to  commit  in  order? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 
Mr.    DOLE.    Correct,    whatever    it 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  We  could  lay  it 
aside  now  and  bring  it  back  right  after 
the  Boren  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Could  I  ask 
the  majority  leader,  is  it  assumed— and 
I  gather  it  is-that  no  other  amend- 


ment dealing  with  the  same  subject 
would  be  in  order  prior  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Lautenberg  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  if  we  are  going  to  go  through  all 
of  this— we  have  the  staffs  working  on 
this  to  handle  the  language.  Every- 
body is  in  agreement  on  it.  When  we 
begin  to  say  that  no  one  else  is  going 
to  offer  anything,  we  have  an  under- 
standing. To  go  any  further  now,  I 
have  never  heard  anything  propound- 
ed quite  in  this  manner.  Of  course,  I 
have  not  been  here  that  long  but  I 
think  the  staffs  are  working  on  it  and 
that  the  Senator  will  present  it  and 
hopefully  all  100  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  to  be  sure 
the  Senator  is  fully  protected. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  appreciate 
the  minority  leader's  concern.  I  want 
to  be  very  specific  about  the  fact  that 
this  Senator,  as  the  author  of  this  res- 
olution with  Senator  Boschwitz,  will 
propose  any  modifications  to  the 
amendment.  I  think  I  have  the  majori- 
ty leaders  word  on  that. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM  [continuing].  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anybody  here  who  is  in 
favor  of  terrorism.  I  am  sure  there  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
going  to  want  to  get  up  and  say  so,  and 
of  course  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  issue. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  getting  these 
agreements  about  who  is  going  to  be 
the  author  of  the  amendment  and 
what  it  is  going  to  be.  Could  we  get  a 
short  time  limit  of,  say,  10  minutes  on 
it  since,  again,  there  will  be  no  argu- 
ments against  it?  We  are  all  for  it. 

I  am  strongly  for  it,  and  we  would 
like  people  to  go  home  and  get  credit 
for  it.  Can  we  have  an  agreement  that 
there  will  be  no  more  than  10  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  right  now, 
we  are  trying  to  set  the  amendment 
aside.  The  request  is  pending  to  set  it 
aside.  We  will  worry  about  the  time 
limit  later. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  at  the  present  time 
a  call  for  the  regular  order  will  bring 
down  this  cloture  motion.  It  is  my  clo- 
ture motion.  I  do  not  mind  if  it  is 
drawn  down  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
would  obstruct  the  majority  leader's 
efforts  to  finish  action  on  this  meas- 
ure this  evening. 

Senators  have  amendments,  and 
they  should  be  able  to  offer  them. 


I  ask  the  majority  leader,  if  this 
amendment  is  set  aside,  that  it  not  l>e 
open  to  amendment,  that  it  not  be 
open  to  a  committal  motion,  that  clo- 
ture not  come  down  against  it.  that 
there  be  a  vote  on  it— either  by  voice 
or  by  division  or  by  rollcall— and  that 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Jersey  be 
given  a  vote  on  it  before  the  final  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  372. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  to  complete  the 
debt  limit.  If  we  can  get  a  voice  vote, 
we  will  do  it  at  any  time  we  can  bring 
it  up.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  am  advised  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  who  is  man- 
aging the  debt  limit  bill,  that  he  would 
like  to  finish  this.  We  have  been  on  it 
8  days,  and  to  have  somebody  walk  in 
and  interrupt  the  discussion  of  this 
matter  with  a  totally  irrelevant 
matter— which  Is  important  but  not 
relevant  to  this  bill— we  have  con- 
sumed now  atxjut  50  minutes. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stay  very  late  to- 
night, and  we  will  have  an  order  to 
come  in  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I 
am  not  in  a  hurry.  We  have  been  on 
this  bill  long  enough. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Just  so  there  is 
no  doubt:  The  majority  leader  has 
agreed  to  this  being  brought  up  imme- 
diately after  the  Boren  amendment, 
that  it  would  be  nonamendable.  and 
there  would  be  no  tabling  motion. 

I  have  no  problem  with  an  amount 
of  time  agreeable  to  the  majority 
leader— say.  10  minutes.  By  then,  we 
will  have  put  out  the  hot  line  request 
for  Senators  who  wish  to  he  cospon- 
sors,  and  they  will  have  had  time  to 
join  us. 
Mr.  DAMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

Let  me  indicate  that  I  hope  we  do 
not  have  a  debate  now.  I  should  like  to 
move  on  to  the  debt  limit  bill.  I  think 
we  have  an  agreement.  I  promise  to 
protect  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  I  am  not  going  to  let 
someboby  else  slip  in  t>efore  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  I  am  not  going  to 
bring  dowTi  cloture.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  demonstrated  that  I  will  do 
things  like  that. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  accept  the 
majority  leader's  statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  set  it  aside  and 
move  to  the  Boren  amendment;  and  if 
we  can  do  it  by  unanimous  consent,  we 
can  do  it  at  any  time.  If  it  takes  a  roll- 
call vote.  I  am  advised  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  that 
he  would  rather  wait  and  take  it  up  as 
a  free-standing  matter  after  disposing 
of  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  accept  the 
majority  leaders  statement. 

I  put  forth  one  query  to  the  leaders: 
If  we  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, does  that  preclude  anybody 
from  standing  up  and  objecting  to  a 
voice  vote  on  this? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  If  there  is  not  a  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  we  will  do  it  by 
voice  vote.  Somebody  may  want  the 
yeas  and  nays.  If  that  would  happen.  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  set-aside  until  completion  of  the 
debt  ceiling,  and  then  we  would  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  to  the 
majority  leader  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  me  whether  it  has  a 
voice  vote  or  a  rollcall  vote.  The  only 
thing  I  want  to  try  to  do  is  to  protect 
my  colleague  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I  think  he  wants  a  vote  before  passage 
of  the  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling.  If 
it  Is  a  voice  vote.  I  personally  have  no 
problem  with  that.  If  it  is  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  have  no  problem  with 
that.  I  simply  want  the  Senator  to 
have  some  action  by  the  Senate  on  his 
amendment  before  the  Senate  goes  to 
final  passage  of  the  extension  of  the 
debt  ceiling. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  a  motion  to 
postpone  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  not  want  to  see  a 
motion  to  commit.  A  tabling  motion, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  an  appro- 
priate gauge  of  sentiment  on  the 
amendment. 

I  simply  seek  the  majority  leader's 
assurance  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  get  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment that  reflects  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  if 
we  can  do  it  by  voice  vote,  we  have  no 
objection  to  doing  it  before  we  pass 
the  debt  limit.  If  it  is  going  to  take  a 
rollcall  vote,  the  answer  is  no. 

There  are  some  who  would  like  to 
kill  the  debt  limit.  They  have  been  at 
it  sdl  day.  It  is  now  6:30  at  night,  and 
we  do  not  intend  to  stay  all  night.  We 
will  come  back  tomorrow.  We  want  to 
pass  the  debt  limit  now.  tomorrow,  or 
Saturday  and  send  it  to  the  House. 
The  House  is  in  session  now.  and  they 
need  to  appoint  conferees.  I  am  trying 
to  finish  it  tonight,  and  if  others  do 
not  want  to  finish  it.  we  will  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  majority  leader 
has  said  that  if  the  amendment's  spon- 
sor desires  a  rollcall  vote,  he  would  not 
want  to  do  it.  Suppose  another  Sena- 
tor in  the  Chamber  asks  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  That  could  occur,  and  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  not  preju- 
dice the  distinguished  majority  leader 
against  action  on  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  have  a  ques- 
tion, and  perhaps  it  will  clear  this  up 
now. 

If  I  could  get  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement— we  have  discussed  this 
with  Senator  Murkowski  and 
others— to  modify  my  amendment,  to 
adopt  it  on  a  voice  vote,  and  leave  it  at 


the  desk  for  those  who  want  to  co- 
sponsor  to  join  in.  we  are  ready  to  do 
that  right  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  When  would  the  voice 
vote  occur? 

Mr,  DOLE.  Right  now, 

Mr,  LAUTENBERG.  Right  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
modification. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  a  modification  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Lau- 
TtNBERCl  proposes  a  modification  to  Amend- 
ment No,  769, 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec,  -, 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that  — 

(1)  the  four  men  Identified  as  the  hijack- 
ers of  the  Achllle  Lauro  were  responsible  for 
brutally  murdering  an  Innocent  American 
citizen.  Leon  Kllnghoffer,  and  for  terroriz- 
ing hundreds  of  innocent  crew  members  and 
passengers  for  two  days; 

(2)  the  United  States  urges  all  countries  to 
aid  In  the  swift  apprehension,  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  the  terrorists;  and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  not  tolerate 
any  country  providing  safe  harbor  or  safe 
passage  to  the  terrorists, 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that- 

(1)  the  United  States  demands  that  no 
country  provide  safe  harbor  or  safe  passage 
to  these  terrorists; 

(2)  the  United  States  expects  full  coopera- 
tion of  all  countries  In  the  apprehension, 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  these  terror- 
ists: and 

(3)  the  United  States  cannot  condone  the 
release  of  terrorists  or  the  making  of  con 
cessions  to  terrorists. 

(4)  the  United  States  Identify  those  Indl 
viduals  responsible  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Achllle  Lauro  and  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  Leon  Kllnghoffer.  as  well  as  those  coun- 
tries and  groups  that  aid  and  abet  such  ter- 
rorist activities,  and  take  the  strongest 
measures  to  ensure  that  those  responsible 
for  thus  brutal  act  against  an  American  citi- 
zen are  brought  to  Justice. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  want  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  Senator 
D'Amato  has  joined  as  another  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  we 
will  have  a  list  of  the  other  cospon- 
sors.  So  far,  it  includes  Senators  Mov- 
NiHAN.  HcrxiN.  Metzenbaum,  and 
Dixon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  May  I  make  an 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  on  the  amendment? 

Is  the  text  of  the  language  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  my  resolution  now 
included  in  the  pending  amendment, 
and  am  I  included  a.s  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  modified 


amendment  sent  to  the  desk  includes 
the  language  in  which  he  is  interested. 
And,  Mr,  President,  Senator  Murkow 
SKI    is    to    be    placed    after    Senator 
D'Amato,   to   be   followed   by  Senator 

BOSCHWITZ, 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  also  ask  if  the 
American  citizen,  Leon  Kllnghoffer. 
has  been  included  in  your  amendment, 
which  is  a  recommendation  in  our  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  He  has  been  in 
eluded, 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

THE  TERRORIST  THREAT  TO  AMERICANS  ABROAD 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  resolution  con- 
demning the  brutal  murder  of  an 
American  citizen.  Leon  Kllnghoffer, 
by  Palestinian  terrorists  aboard  the 
Italian  cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  United 
States  to  identify  those  responsible  for 
this  cold-blooded  act  of  terror,  as  well 
as  those  who  aid  and  abet  such  activi- 
ties, and  take  the  strongest  measures 
in  response  to  this  killing  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  ensure  that  those  re- 
sponsible are  brought  to  justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
speak  on  this  issue  of  terrorism,  and 
we  should  speak  now.  There  should  be 
no  question  of  our  deeply  felt  sense  of 
outrage  at  the  growing  threat  against 
Americans  who  travel  abroad  and 
against  all  civilized  peoples. 

This  is  not  the  first  act  of  aggression 
against  American  citizens.  We  are  wit- 
nessing, in  effect,  an  undeclared  act  of 
warfare  against  the  United  States. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  patience  of 
the  American  people  has  reached  its 
limit.  No  longer  will  we  acquiesce  in 
the  face  of  armed  assaults  by  terrorist 
groups  and  their  state  sponsors. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
must  know  that  he  has  the  strongest 
backing  of  the  Senate  in  taking  the 
necessary  measures  to  bring  the  ter- 
rorists to  justice.  I  would  hope  that 
passage  of  this  resolution  will  send  a 
signal  to  the  terrorists  and  to  the 
President  that  there  is  strong,  biparti- 
san support  for  resolute  action  to 
combat  international  terrorism.  We 
must  and  do  have  the  will  to  respond— 
if  we  fail  to  do  so  we  will  face  a  future 
of  increasing  risk  to  all  Americans  and 
civilized  peoples  everywhere. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
are:  Senators  Iautenbehc,  D'Amato, 
Murkowski,  Boschwitz,  Dodd,  Moy- 
NiHAN.  Dixon,  Metzenbaum.  Heflin, 
Eacleton,  Bentsen.  Byrd.  Exon. 
Kerry.  Kennedy.  Sasser,  Baucus, 
Bradley,  McConnell,  and  Cohen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No,  769)  as  modi 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 


Mr  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues. 

AMENDMENT  NO,  768— AS  MODIFIED 

Mr,  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  to  the  desk  to  my  first- 
degree  amendment  and  ask  for  it  to  t)e 
stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Boren  amendment  No.  768. 
insert: 

Provided  further  that  the  reduction  In  the 
level  of  commodity  price  support  programs, 
supported  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  shall  not  exceed  a  uniform 
percentage  of  reduction  specified  for  those 
programs  in  the  sequester  order, 

Mr,  BOREN,  Mr.  President,  after 
the  original  presentation  of  this 
amendment,  the  question  was  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  among 
others,  out  of  concern  that  some  of 
the    agricultural    programs    like    the 

dairy  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing order  for  the  cloture  vote  be  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr,  President,  as  I  was 
saying  after  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment was  sent  to  the  desk  a  question 
was  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Senator  Leahy,  among  others, 
with  regard  to  its  effect  on  the  dairy- 
program. 

There  are  programs  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  which  are 
contract  programs,  and  there  are 
other  programs  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  are  noncon- 
tract  programs  for  which  there  is 
simply  an  announced  guaranteed  price 
for  a  certain  period  oi  time,  an  agree- 
ment to  purchase 

Now.  it  is  my  understanding,  and  I 
will  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  if  I 
may  yield  to  him  for  just  a  moment, 
because  a  question  has  been  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  those 
noncontract  programs,  those  that  do 
not  involve  contracts  of  the  CCC  are 
already  covered  under  the  bill;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr  METZENBAUM.  If  so,  where. 
Mr,  GRAMM,  Mr.  President,  non- 
contract  programs  under  the  CCC  are 
covered  under  the  bill,  that  is  correct. 
Contract  programs  as  well  are  covered, 
but  we  cannot  violate  a  contract.  So 
the  question  is  when  the  contract  ex- 


pires,  then   the  sequester  order  will 
take  effect  at  that  point. 

Mr,  BOREN,  That  is  correct.  So 
there  is  no  provision  that  would 
exempt  noncontract  CCC  programs 
from  the  uniform  reductions:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GHAMM  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct.  We 
are  within  the  constraint  of  law  which 
prohibits  the  violation  of  contracts. 
Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  correct. 
Where  would  that  be  found.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Texas?  That  dairy 
program,  which  is  not  a  contractual 
program  but  is  paid  for  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  at 
what  portion  of  the  existing  bill  would 
that  be  covered? 

Mr.  GRAMM  The  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting bill  dtahtiK  with  that  would  be 
the  portion  under  the  sequester  sec- 
tion, the  portion  which  defines  a  se- 
quester order— 

,  ,  ,  by  sequestering  from  each  affected 
program,  project,  or  activity  (as  defined  in 
the  most  recently  enacted  relevant  appro- 
priations Acts  and  accompanying  committee 
reports)  or  from  each  affected  account  if 
not  so  defined,  for  funds  provided  in  annual 
appropriations  Acts  or.  otherwise  from  each 
budget  account,  such  amounts  of  budget  au- 
thority, obligation  limitation,  other  budget 
ary  resources,  and  loan  limitation,  and  by 
adjusting  payments  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  .  ,  , 

So  it  is  in  that  general  area  that  it  is 
provided. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  me  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  I  have  put  to- 
gether a  colloquy  also  on  this  issue, 
and  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  prepared  to  enter  into  that 
colloquy. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  tht  colloquy.  In  the  proposal  the 
Senator  sent  to  me  there  were  some 
changes  that  were  made.  But  I  would 
be  happy  to  enter  into  a  colloquy. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Fine. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm]  a  question  concerning 
the  operation  of  a  sequester  order  as  it 
affects  the  commodity  programs  car- 
ried out  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

If  a  sequester  order  calls  for  a  2-per- 
cent reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
2-percent  reduction  would  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  under  a 
sequester  order,  which  reduces  the 
loan  rates  by  2  percent,  the  support 
price  for  other  commodities,  such  as 
milk,  would  be  reduced  by  no  more 
than  2  percent. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.    GRAMM.    The    Senator    from 
Vermont  is  correct.  Of  course,  reduc- 
tions would  apply   to  other  expendi 
tures  under  CCC  as  well. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Vote. 
Mr,  LEAHY,  Does  the  Senator  want 
anything  more? 
Several  Senators.  Vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  would  bear  with  us,  the  Senator 
from   Ohio  has  another  question   he 
wishes  to  ask. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  Mr,  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no  ques- 
tion if  we  can  add  the  additional  lan- 
guage that  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma and  I  have  just  been  talking  al)out 
concerning  the  noncontract  aspects  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I 
think  the  language  that  was  just  read 
to  me,  and  if  it  would  be  acceptable 
and  we  are  prepared  to  send  that  to 
the  desk,  I  am  prepared  to  keep  my 
mouth  quiet. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Before  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  as  a  modification,  if  I  could  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  Senator  from  Texas  in 
particular,  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter,  let  me  read  this  language,  and 
let  me  say  I  understand  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  wishes  to 
make  sure  that  the  dairy  program  is 
included  under  the  sequester  order 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
wants  to  make  sure  that  the  dairy  pro- 
gram is  not  reduced  more  than  the 
uniform  percentage. 

Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  point  and  issue 
that  I  raised  was  not  to  protect  the 
dairy  farmer  or  anyone  else.  If  there 
are  going  to  be  cuts  in  the  prime  con- 
tract, then  I  understand  every  com- 
modity is  going  to  face,  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  cuts  did  not  all  go  to  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  or  vice 
versa,  that  we  be  even  across  the 
board  with  all.  so  there  is  no  one 
group  of  farmers  and  no  one  commodi- 
ty thai  would  end  up  having  to  take 
the  full  brunt  of  the  issue. 

I  mention  that  also  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  That  was  the  purpose  of 
my  colloquy  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  saying. 

Let  me  suggest  I  think  this  language 
will  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Let 
me  read  this  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  make  sure  I 
am  reading  this  in  the  correct  fashion. 
The  modification  that  I  just  sent  to 
the  desk  would  be  withdrawn  and  a 
new  modification  which  has  some  ad- 
ditional language  would  be  sent  for- 
ward, and  here  is  what  it  would  pro- 
vide: 

Provided  further.  That  noncontract  pro- 
grams supported  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
controllable  expenditures  and  be  subject  to 
reduction  in  the  same  fashion  as  other  pro- 
grams  under  the   Presidential   orders,   and 
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thai  the  reduction  in  the  level  of  commodi 
ty  price  support  programs  supported 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  exceed  the  uniform  percentage  of 
reduction  specified  for  those  programs  in 
the  sequester  order. 

I  think  that  would  finally  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  modification  I 
just  sent  to  the  desk  and  send  this 
more  complete  modification  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, insert  the  following: 

Any  contract  entered  into  after  a  seques- 
ter order  has  been  issued  for  the  applicable 
fiscal  year,  by  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  entities  providing  Federal 
guarantees  for  student  loans  shall  agree  to 
make  payments  out  of  an  entitlement  ac- 
count to  any  person,  lender  or  guarantee 
entity  shall  be  deemed  to  be  controllable  ex- 
penditures and  shall  t»e  subject  to  reduction 
under  the  Presidential  order,  and  any  such 
contract  shall  explicitly  provide  for  such  re- 
duction for  the  entire  contractual  period: 
Provided.  That  in  regard  to  commodity 
loans  made  by  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  producers  or  producer  coopera- 
tives for  a  commodity  produced  In  the  same 
crop  year,  those  loans  for  the  same  com- 
modity shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms 
and  conditions. 

Provided,  That  non  contraict  programs 
supported  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  control- 
lable expenditures  and  shall  be  subject  to 
reduction  in  the  same  fashion  as  other  pro- 
grams under  The  Presidential  Order. 

Provided  further.  That  the  reduction  In 
the  level  of  commodity  price  support  pro- 
grams, supported  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  shall  not  exceed  a  uni- 
form percentage  of  reduction  specified  for 
these  programs  in  the  sequester  order. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  answers  all  questions.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

This  is  a  highly  technical  matter.  I 
think  we  finally  have  now  addressed 
the  concerns  of  all  those  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  768),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  77  1 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Chiles  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Do- 
MENicil.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Chiles,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  771. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  for  us 
to  hear  at  least  a  portion  of  what  this 
amendment  is  doing,  and  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  would  object  to  its  being 
called  off  entirely,  but  I  would  hope 
for  the  moment  at  least  we  could  con- 
tinue to  read.  As  always  is  the  case  it 
can  be  called  off  later  at  any  point. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  distinguished  Senator  ob- 
jects to  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, might  I  discuss  an  alternative 
approach?  I  have  no  objection  to  dis- 
cussing the  amendment  as  we  did  last 
night.  If  the  Senator  would  prefer.  I 
will  not  send  it  to  the  desk  but  discuss 
its  content. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  prefer  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  looked  at  the  amendment  as 
well  as  a  lot  of  other  Senators.  That  is 
what  I  sent  Mr.  Metzenbaom  with  the 
exception  that  we  have  Just  now  added 
the  Boren  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  page  25  we  had  discussed,  the  Sena- 
tor and  his  staff,  an  amendment 
having  to  do  with  earned  income 
credit. 

Is  that  amendment  included  as  the 
Senator  sent  the  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  at  this  time. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  Senator,  let  me 
answer  his  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senator  offers  his  amend- 
ment, will  it  include  the  modification 
of  the  language  on  page  25  as  hereto- 
fore submitted  to  him  by  my  staff?  It 
has  to  do  with  the  earned  Income 
credit. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  going  to  ask.  I 
saw  them  working  on  it.  I  understand 
it  was  being  cleared. 

As  to  the  amendment  I  sent  to  the 
desk,  before  I  reoffer  it.  we  will  have 
the  Senator's  question  answered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Could  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
give  me  some  assurance  before  he 
offers  it  again  that  it  will  be  included, 
or  are  we  at  odds  on  the  issue? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  at  odds  on  the  issue.  I  am  just 
trying  to  make  certain  we  include  all 
the  amendments  that  have  already 
been  adopted. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  at  odds.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  before  I  call  the 
amendment  up,  we  will  confer  and  I 


will  make  sure  there  is  a  clear  under- 
standing on  that  point. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri.  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  did  he  have  something  that  he 
wanted  to  do  before  I  proceeded? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  another 
amendment.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  taking  his  amendment  down.  I  was 
just  going  to  keep  things  moving  by 
going  ahead  with  my  amendment.  I 
will  just  take  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  I  am  keeping  the  debate  moving 
by  doing  this  and  I  have  every  inten- 
tion of  doing  this  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

Let  me  say  to  all  Senators  that 
anyone  who  wants  this  document,  we 
have  them  here.  We  have  tried  to  cir- 
culate them  to  everyone  that  asked  for 
them.  The  staff  has  another  15  or  20 
copies.  They  are  here. 

Now.  let  me  proceed  to  try  to  de- 
scribe what  Senator  Chiles  and  I  have 
done,  in  consultation  with  a  number  of 
Senators. 

First.  Mr.  President,  might  we  have 
order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First,  let  me  say  to 
those  who  worked  diligently  to  draft 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  amend- 
ment that  received  75  votes  yesterday, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
they  have  done  a  marvelous  job. 
Those  who  have  offered  amendments, 
including  Senator  Levin,  on  program, 
project  and  activity  language;  Senator 
Kerry,  on  tax  law  compliance;  Sena- 
tor BoREN.  on  the  minimum  tax;  Sena- 
tor DoDD.  on  SSI.  Senator  Hawkins  on 
clarification  of  reconciliation  and 
Social  Security;  Senator  Pressler  on 
rural  programs;  Senator  Glenn,  on  the 
Presidents  budget  submission:  and 
Senator  Boren  on  the  last  amendment 
that  he  did  on  CCC.  all  of  those 
amendments  are  incorporated  in  this 
substitute.  So.  for  starters,  everyone 
should  understand  that  in  redoing  the 
entire  amendment,  those  amendments 
are  in  here.  And  if  they  or  their  staffs 
would  like  the  reference  we  will  be 
glad  to  give  them  the  references. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  go  quickly 
through  those  things  that  Senators 
have  been  most  concerned  about.  And 
if  any  Senator  has  a  question  I  will 
give  you  further  details. 

First,  all  direct  amendments  to  the 
Senate  or  House  rules  have  been  delet- 
ed because  it  is  not  necessary  to 
change  such  rules  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment.  There 
were  people  concerned  about  that. 
Therefore,  that  is  deleted.  There 
remain  references  to  the  Budget  Act. 
but  not  Senate  rules. 
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Second,  we  have  modified  language 
so  as  to  clarify  the  provisions  relating 
to  so-called  zero-sum  amendments.  It 
is  the  amendment  that  basically  says 
for  a  budget  resolution  or  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  no  amendment  can  increase 
the  deficit;  you  cannot  increase  out- 
lays without  reducing  other  outlays  or 
increasing  revenues  or  a  combination 
of  the  two.  and  you  cannot  cut  reve- 
nues without  increasing  other  reve- 
nues or  reducing  outlays  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

Its  also  been  made  clear  that  as  to 
reconciliation  bills,  motions  to  strike 
are  always  in  order.  That  is  a  compro- 
mise with  the  drafters  of  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Gramm  and  Senator 
Rudman.  and  it  was  done  because  to  do 
otherwise  would  greatly  tie  the  hands 
of  those  who  might  want  to  make 
amendments  on  the  floor  that  were 
heretofore  in  order. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  though,  that 
none  of  the  language  on  the  motion  to 
strike  either  changes  nor  is  it  intended 
to  change  the  germaneness  rule  that 
has  existed  on  reconciliation  and 
budget  resolutions  for  all  the  years  of 
the  act. 

Next,  the  amendment  has  been 
modified  to  include  a  point  of  order 
agair\st  the  consideration  of  a  commit- 
tee's legislation  unless  and  until  that 
committee  files  its  302(b)  suballoca- 
tions.  What  we  have  done  here  is  to 
make  sure  committees  make  their  sub- 
allocations  public. 

There  is  a  modification  to  include  es- 
timates of  economic  growth  by  calen- 
dar quarter  and  to  change  the  report- 
ing date  for  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1991  from  October  1  to  September  25. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  for 
a  question?  I  would  be  glad  to  wait. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  which  is  now  being  ex- 
plained by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  a  complete  substi- 
tute for  the  Gramm  amendment 
which  the  Senate  voted  on  yesterday? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, it  is. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  it  is  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  Gramm  amendment  of 
yesterday  as  modified  and  as  amend- 
ed? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  know  that  what  the  Senate  is 
going  to  be  voting  on  is  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  Gramm  amendment 
as  modified  and  as  amended— which 
the  Senate  voted  on  yesterday.  I  hope 
Senators  will  listen  very  carefully  to 
the  explanation  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  ask  any  questions  that 
they  feel  should  be  asked,  because  the 
Senate  is  going  to  be  voting  on  a  new 


Gramm  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  ques- 
tions and  observation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But,  would  my 
good  friend  respond,  you  have  adopted 
the  same  language?  We  are  not  adding 
anything  new  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment,  other  than  he  has  includ- 
ed the  different  amendments  that 
were  out  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  except  as  to 
the  changes  I  am  now  explaining.  This 
has  been  done  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  cooperation  of  the  sponsors.  I  am 
now  explaining  only  the  differences. 
Wherever  I  am  not  explaining  a  differ- 
ence, it  is  the  exact  text  heretofore 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  75  votes.  So 
that  is  what  it  is.  It  was  the  only  way 
to  do  it.  because  of  the  complexity.  We 
would  be  adding  inserts  in  various  por- 
tions and  there  would  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  lines.  So  we  just  redrafted  it. 
as  I  have  just  described. 

I  just  completed  my  explanation  of 
that  portion  which  we  have  heretofore 
called  "economic  growth  estimates." 
This  is  to  comply  with  those  who 
wanted  that  done  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
And  I  have  just  told  you  that  is  in 
here.  Therefore,  the  trigger  which 
calls  into  play  the  recession  provisions 
will  come  into  effect  if  there  are  two 
consecutive  quarters  of  negative 
growth. 

The   next    provision    is   a   provision 
that    makes    it    absolutely    clear-as 
clear  as  drafters  can  make  it— when  se- 
questering is  triggered,  the  President 
must  eliminate  the  full  amount  of  the 
excess   deficit.   We   did   not   want   to 
leave  any  way  that  he  could  say  I  only 
have   to  sequester  less.   So   used   the 
word  'Shan"  and  repeated  it.  so  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  be  over  and  he  has 
to  bite  the  bullet  as  well  as  us.  he  has 
to  bite  the  bullet  for  the  whole  thing. 
With  reference  to  other  committees, 
we      have      modified      the      Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment  so  that 
at  the  end  of  this  process,  if  sequester- 
ing is  triggered,  a  Presidential  message 
explaining  a  sequestering  order,  and  a 
Presidential    alternative,    if    there    be 
one.  goes  to  all  affected  committees  of 
the    Congress,    instead    of    just    the 
Budget  Committees.  That  was  done  at 
the  request  of  many  committee  chair- 
men. I  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

We  have  added  language  to  clarify 
that  amounts  reduced  under  the  Presi- 
dent's order  are  canceled  and  may  not 
be  recouped  in  the  future. 

There  were  some  who  thought  we 
should  have  clarifying  language,  that 
even  though  the  cuts  by  the  President 
in  a  sequestration  must  be  by  uniform 
percentages,  there  could  be  some  way 
the  President  might  reorganize  the 
priorities  as  he  sequesters.  I  never 
could  see  how  that  could  happen.  But 


we  now  have  a  section  making  clear 
that  the  President's  order  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  altering  or  amend- 
ing Federal  }judget  priorities  or  chang- 
ing eligibility  requirements  for  any 
Federal  program. 

We  have  a  further  clarification  with 
reference  to  the  term  "negative  real 
growth" —if  exists  when  such  negative 
growth  occurs  for  two  consecutive  cal- 
endar quarters  or  the  entire  fiscal 
year. 

We  have  a  clarification  on  what  hap- 
pens to  budget  authority  after  a  se- 
questering order,  since  Congress  can 
get  to  alter  such  an  order.  Some  won- 
dered how  Congress  could  alter  a  se- 
questering order  after  budget  author- 
ity is  canceled.  This  now  says  that  the 
President's  order  shall  take  effect  30 
days  after  a  sequestering  order  and 
that  during  the  30-day  period,  amount 
reduced  by  the  order  shall  be  withheld 
from  obligation.  At  the  end  of  the  30- 
day  period,  the  amounts  withheld  are 
permanently  canceled  unless  an  alter- 
native plan  has  been  enacted  during 
that  time. 

We  have  another  section  that  clari- 
fies the  involvement  of  all  the  commit- 
tees in  the  possible  sequestering  epi- 
sode. It  just  says  that  all  accompany- 
ing proposals  and  the  alternate  mes- 
sage must  go  to  all  the  committees  of 
the  Congress— not  just  the  Budget 
Committee. 

We  have  a  section  that  most  conrunit- 
tee  chairmen   were  concerned  about; 
that  is,  the  section  of  the  bill  that  re- 
lated to  a  congressional  response  to  a 
sequestering  order.  The  original  lan- 
guage gave  the  Budget  Committees  ju- 
risdiction to  originate  an  alternative, 
as    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Texas  remembers.  What  we  have  basi- 
cally done,  let  me  say.  is  to  provide  for 
an  expedited  reconciliation  process  fol- 
lowing a  sequestering  order  with  the 
Budget  Committees  proceeding  pretty 
much  as  they  do  now  under  reconcilia- 
tion  with   two  exceptions:   One.   if  a 
committee,  in  responding  to  that  rec- 
onciliation, does  nothing,  just  does  not 
respond,     then     in     that     event     the 
Budget  Committee   may   respond   for 
them.  But  in  no  other  event  does  the 
Budget  Committee  have  any  different 
authority  than  they  now  have  in  rec- 
onciliation.  They   instruct,   and  com- 
mittees comply.  If  they  do  not  comply 
totally,  we  come  to  the  fioor.  and  have 
the   remedies  we   have   now.   If   they 
comply  not  at  all.  then  there  is  that 
one  additional  provision.  v 

The  second  difference  we  have  pro-  \ 
vided  principally  at  the  request  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  We  call  it  flexibil- 
ity or  fungibility.  It  is  very  simple.  It 
says  that  if  a  committee  is  instructed 
to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  by  cut- 
ting programs  and  raising  taxes,  in  all 
events  they  must  get  the  sum  total  of 
deficit  reduction  but  they  have  20-per 
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cent  latitude  as  between  taxes  smd 
program  cuts. 

Proceeding  further,  we  have  a  more 
specific  definition  of  automatic  spend- 
ing increases  which  includes  only 
those  programs  that  are  indexed  di- 
rectly. 

We  have  attempted  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  clarify  the  definition  of 
controllable  expenditures— everything 
is  included  except  automatic  spending 
increases,  benefits  payable  under 
OASDI.  outlays  due  to  increases  in 
program  participation  rates,  outlays 
for  prior  year  obligations,  except  ais 
noted  in  another  provision  on  existing 
contracts,  and  outlays  for  interest  on 
the  public  debt  and  other  interest  pay- 
ments. Outlays  for  existing  contracts 
are  included  in  controllable  expendi- 
tures unless  penalty  provisions  in  such 
contracts  would  produce  a  net  loss  to 
the  Government  or  unless  reduction  of 
such  contracts  would  violate  legal  obli- 
gations of  the  Government. 

With  reference  to  sequestering,  we 
have  a  definition  of  the  term  as  a  per- 
manent cancellation  of  budget  author- 
ity, obligation  limitations,  other 
budget  resources,  or  loan  limitations 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  reduce  each 
controllable  expenditure  by  a  uniform 
percentage. 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  that,  I  will 
explain  it  in  more  detail. 

A  number  of  Senators,  including  the 
minority  leader,  raised  an  issue  with 
reference  to  how  points  of  order  are 
waived.  In  the  Gramm  amendment, 
which  we  voted  in.  there  was  a  provi- 
sion requiring  a  joint  resolution.  That 
meant  both  Houses  of  Congress  would 
have  to  send  a  bill  to  the  President  in 
order  to  waive  a  point  of  order.  Clear- 
ly, that  was  very  controversial  and  of 
questionable  constitutional  validity. 
Therefore,  we  have  substituted  a  pro- 
vision here  that  require  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  Chamber  for  waiver. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, this  amendment  that  I  will  send 
to  the  desk  momentarily  includes  the 
language  that  reconciliation  bills 
cannot  touch  Social  Security  and  that 
any  effort  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

I  Icnow  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  wanted  a  further  explanation 
before  we  offer  this,  but  I  have  had  no 
one  ask  me  anything.  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  answer  questions  in  any 
area.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  is  also  here. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  has  any  objection  now  to  my 
calling  up  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  will  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Mexico 
to  identify  if  there  are  any  modifica- 
tions to  the  provisions  with  regard  to 
suspension  of  the  act  in  case  of  no  real 
growth.  I  would  be  interested  in  know- 


ing what  the  modifications  provide 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall,  the  amendment  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  with  75  votes 
yesterday  provided  that  special  provi- 
sions for  a  recession  would  come  In  if 
there  was  a  predicted  negative  growth 
per  year.  This  now  says  two  consecu- 
tive quarters  does  the  same  thing,  two 
consecutive  quarters  of  negative 
growth,  at  which  time,  as  the  Senator 
understands,  the  President  may  react 
differently  than  the  prescription  that 
is  in  this. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena 
tor. 

AMCNDMEirr  NO.  TTI 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  offer  my  amendment  at  this 
time  and  ask  that  it  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MCNici],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Chiles,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  771. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  reading  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  operation  on  this  amend- 
ment if  Senators  want  to  ask  questions 
about  it,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
request  made  such  that  it  would  not 
waive  my  right  to  have  the  amend- 
ment read. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  clerk  will  dispense  with  reading, 
subject  to  the  reservation  of  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  am  a  cosponsor 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  of 
the  modifications  which  are  included 
in  this  amendment.  These  are  modifi- 
cations that  we  started  working  on 
late  yesterday  afternoon,  with  the 
staff  working  on  it  last  night  and 
working  further  on  it  this  morning.  I 
have  l)een  here  this  morning  since  9:30 
or  10  o'clock  trying  to  finish  up  the 
modifications. 

I  wanted  to  state  that  originally  yes- 
terday when  we  were  looking  at  and 
talking  about  this  package,  it  appeared 


that  there  were  certain  items  that 
were  more  procedural.  Items  that  were 
necessary  to  conform  the  Gramm 
Rudman  package  with  amendments 
which  had  been  adopted  on  this  floor, 
ana  to  also  conform  them  and  mesh 
them  Into  the  Budget  Act  in  order 
that  the  Budget  Act  would  operate 
properly.  There  Is  also  a  number  of 
amendments  that  would  allow  the 
committees  to  function  in  that  process 
in  a  better  way. 

We  sort  of  classified  those  as  sort  of 
procedural  amendments. 

Then  there  were  some  other  items 
that  were  sut>stantive.  My  feeling  was 
that  they  should  be  considered  sepa 
rately.  the  ones  that  were  considered 
substantive  from  the  ones  that  were 
considered  procedural. 

One  of  the  substantive  amendments 
was  one  to  specifically  allow  Medicaid, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  be  seques- 
tered. That  was  one  that  moved  out  of 
the  procedural  package.  We  said  it  had 
to  stand  on  its  own 

Sometime  late  this  afternoon  It  was 
decided  that  amendment  would  not  be 
offered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  It  then  the 
understanding  that  Medicaid  Is  not  In 
eluded  In  this  package  and.  therefore, 
not  subject  to  being  sequestered? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  tind  now  I  am  speak 
Ing  specifically  of  the  modifying  provl 
sions  package  because  the  Senator 
from  Florida  cfinnot  be  responsible  for 
what  was  originally  In  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  bill,  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
there  Is  no  mechfinlsm  that  would 
allow  the  President  to  cut  Medicaid  or 
AFDC  in  his  sequester  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So  that  this 
amendment,  which,  as  I  understand  it 
now.  Is  a  total  suljstitute  for  Rudman- 
Gramm-Holllngs— excuse  me.  Gramm 
Rudman-Hollings— you  see  nothing  In 
this  that  makes  the  AFDC  or  Medicaid 
subject  to  being  sequestered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  No,  Mr.  President,  I 
see  no  mechanism  In  here  that  would 
allow  the  President  to  cut  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  without  a 
mechanism,  it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  correct 
and  I  think  because  we  had  a  debate 
earlier— If  the  Senator  will  recall, 
questions  were  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  and 
they  were  answered  differently  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  They  each  answered 
those  questions  on  a  little  different 
basis  than  what  was  in  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk.  I  think  this  could  l>e 
settled  in  conference  in  a  better  way. 


My  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  just  the  answer  that  I  gave  to  start 
with:  I  see  no  mechanism  that  would 
allow  the  President  to  cut  Medicaid  or 
AFDC. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
.standing  that  at  this  point,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  might  want  to 
jump  up  and  indicate  his  agreement  or 
conceivably,  his  disagreement.  I  do  not 
wish  to  ask  him  to  speak  if  he  is  not 
inclined  to  do  so,  but  if  he  is  going  to 
speak  and  indicate  his  agreement,  I 
would  like  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that  I 
really  would  have  spoken  on  this  in 
any  event  because  I  spoke  before.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  those  who 
asked  me  questions  then  understand, 
in  light  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  just  said,  what  I  think. 

I  think  it  was  unclear  as  to  whether 
these  two  programs  were  subject  to  se- 
questration in  the  amendment  which 
we  adopted  by  75  votes. 

I  think  the  definitions  as  to  what  is 
included  In  the  amendment  that  I 
have  at  the  desk,  I  think  it  is  much 
clearer  that  they  may  be  sequestered. 
However,  when  you  look  at  the  provi- 
sions of  a  bill  as  to  how  you  go  about 
sequestering,  it  is  not  so  clear  that  it 
can  be  done.  So  I  say  to  the  Senator,  if 
he  really  wants  to  make  sure  they  are 
not  in.  he  ought  to  make  an  amend- 
ment to  specifically  exclude  them. 

It  is  equally  unclear  in  both,  in  my 
opinion,  but  in  the  one  we  sent  up  for 
a  different  reason. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  feel  I  get  a 
somewhat  different  answer  from  the 
two  cosponsors. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  I  am  agreeing 
with  him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
agreeing  with  Senator  Chiles? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  agreeing. 
Mr.    METZENBAUM.    I    thank    the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  think  his 
answer  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  one  of  the  provi- 
sions in  here  does  specifically  ex- 
clude—or protect— veterans'  compensa- 
tion payments.  That  was  a  matter  that 
was  called  to  our  attention  by  Senator 
Cranston  and  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee,  that  there 
was  a  situation  in  which  there  was  an 
unclear  provision  in  the  original 
Gramm-Rudman.  But  when  we  went 
to  what  we  thought  was  a  better  defi- 
nition by  not  using  an  OMB  document 
but  going  to  a  congressional  definition, 
it  looked  like  veterans  compensation 
payments  could  be  covered. 

That  was  picked  up  by  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  who 
always  watches  carefully  after  veter- 
ans' matters,  and  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. 

I  think  we  have  taken  care  of  that 
and  there  is  specific  language  in  the 


modifying  thing  that  says  we  exempt 
veterans  compensation  payments. 

The  protection  provided  for  veter- 
ans' compensation  appears  in  the  pro- 
viso on  page  25  of  the  bill  referring  to 
not  reducing  periodic  support  pay- 
ments to  individuals  or  families. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  bringing  that  to  our  attention.  I 
think  we  have  covered  his  concern  and 
I  wanted  to  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  1  thank  the  Sena 
tor  very   much   for  his  hard   and,   as 
usual,    intelligent    and    very    capable 
work,  particularly  on  this  very  compli- 
cated  measure.   What   we   are   talking 
about    is   disability    comppn.sation    for 
service-connected     disabled     veterans 
and   for   their  survivors— widows   and 
orphans.   I   am   very   grateful   to   the 
Senator   for   the   way   it   was  accom- 
plished here. 

The  strange  thing  is,  it  was  once  our 
impression  that  these  compensation 
payments  were  not  covered  in  the  pro- 
posal. Then  we  found  that  they  appar- 
ently were  covered.  This  is  an  example 
of  how  nobody  knew  exactly  what  was 
in  that  very  document.  Now  we  have 
established  the  situation  very  clearly 
beyond  any  doubt  that  they  are  not 
covered,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  is  always  so 
constructive  on  these  matters  respect- 
ing veterans  and  many  others. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  that 
should  also  apply  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  helped  in  covering 
that  point. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena 
tor  from  New  Mexico  also  for  his  very 
helpful  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  see  if  I  can  complicate  the  problem 
a  little  further. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  too. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  look  at  page  37  and 
I  note,  under  (G), 

(G)  The  term  'controllable  expenditures  " 
means  toUl  budget  outlays  for  any  account, 
or  any  program,  project,  or  activity  enumer- 
ated by  annual  appropriation  Acts  and  by 
applicable  committee  reports,  except  those 
descril)ed  in  subparagraph  (A) 

And  those  are  programs  with  cost-of- 
living  increases— 

and  except  outlays  for  benefits  payable 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  established  under  title  11 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  outlays  due  to  In- 
creases in  program  participation  rates,  out- 
lays for  prior-year  contracts  tmd  obligations, 
outlays  for  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
other  interest  payments 

None  of  those  are  outlays  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  or  Medicaid.  How 
do  we  take  care  of  that? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Texas  that  this  is  an 
area  I  think  should  be  cleared  up 
better  in  a  conference  with  the  House. 
But  here  is  where  we  are. 


We  are  attempting  to  go  from  an 
OMB  circular  document  that  defines 
programs.  It  could  be  floating.  It  could 
be  changed  any  time,  again  completely 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Congress, 
from  the  OMB  definitions,  to  congres- 
sionally  defined  definitions  which 
would  be  much  better,  something  we 
understand  t>etter.  In  doing  that,  we 
get  into  the  problem  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  raised. 

Under  this  provision,  the  way  it  ap- 
pears to  me  and  the  way  it  appears  to 
our  staffs,  if  you  try  to  sequester  the 
budget  authority,  the  States  are  still 
entitled  under  an  entitlement  to  the 
moneys  under  this  program  and  they 
can  draw  that  money  under  a  deficien- 
cy appropriation  that  would  have  to 
be  made 

What  we  are  saymg  is  there  is  no 
mechanism  for  sequestering  and  there 
is  nothing  provided  In  here  that  gives 
a  mechanism. 

This  is  an  item  that  we  should  clear 
up  when  we  go  to  conference.  We  need 
to  clear  it  up  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence. That  is  the  l>est  answer  I  can 
give. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  I  understand  that, 
Mr.  P*resident. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  had 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da yielded  the  floor^ 

Mr  CHILES  I  am  prepared  to  yield, 
Mr  President, 

Mr  DOMENICI.  With  reference  to 
the  veterans'  compensation,  let  me 
also  indicate  to  the  Senate  that  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  what  Senator 
MuRKowsKi,  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans Committee,  and  his  staff,  did  on 
this.  Let  me,  in  my  language,  explain 
what  I  think  we  have  done 

The  amendment  that  we  had  adopt- 
ed was  unclear  as  to  whether  veterans' 
compensation  was  subject  to  seques- 
tration or  not.  What  we  have  done 
now  is  this:  Only  if  there  is  an  increase 
much  like  the  cost-of-living  increase, 
only  if  that  has  happened  would  they 
be  subject  then  to  any  sequestering. 

The  reason  it  was  kind  of  confusing 
is  that  it  is  a  very  unique  entitlement 
program.  They  do  not  get  an  automat- 
ic CPI  unless  Congress  votes  it  in  each 
year.  So  we  did  not  want  any  mlsim- 
derstanding  that  In  the  sequestration, 
it  could  be  cut. 

What  we  are  now  saying  is  if  every- 
thing that  got  a  CPI  is  frozen,  then  it 
can  be  sequestered  if  it  got  an  increase 
by  act  of  Congress.  That  is  what  is 
clear  now  and  I  thank  the  staff  for 
calling  It  to  our  attention.  I  think  we 
have  corrected  it  specifically. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clo- 
ture vote  set  for  7:30  p.m.  be  moved  to 
8:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
unless  there  are  futher  questions.  I 
have  no  further  explanation.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  a  reservation. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  I  say  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  respond. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  further  clarification 
with  respect  to  this  issue  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Texas  ad- 
dressed earlier. 

In  the  document  now  at  the  desk, 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment  as  it 
is,  on  page  33  the  term  "relatively  con- 
trollable expenditures"  is  defined  as 
being  "budget  outlays  that  are  classi- 
fied as  relatively  controllable  outlays 
in  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
•white  book.'  Controllability  of  Budget 
Outlays."  That  is  what  is  currently 
the  operative  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  the  bottom  of 
page  37  is  the  language  with  reference 
to  controllable  expenditures  in  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  is  referring  to  the  document 
that      is     currently      the      operative 


Gramm-Rudman  amendment,  not  the 
modification  document. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion about  it? 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  question  is  that  in 
the  currently  operative  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment,  as  it  is  at  the 
desk,  that  document  that  we  have 
been  voting  on  and  debating  for  the 
past  days,  on  page  33  the  term  "rela- 
tive controllable  expenditures'— and  I 
quote  from  it— "means  budget  outlays 


the  authority  over  definition  of  con- 
trollability and  uncontrollability.  yet 
that  the  intent  is  to  make  clear  that 
programs  including  AFDC.  SSI.  and 
Medicaid  are  deemed  "uncontrollable  " 
and  therefore  are  not  to  be  effected  by 
reductions  in  sequestering.  Now,  I 
would  like  for  the  Record  to  have  in- 
cluded that  OMB  controllability  dcfi 
nition  as  it  presently  stands.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  can  submit 
as  part  of  the  Record  table  17  from 


that  are  classified   as  relatively  con-^^^  qmB  document  which   has  been 


trollable  outlays  in  Office  of  Manage' 
ment  and  Budget's  document.  Control- 
lability of  Budget  Outlays. "  and  the 
report  is  cited.  That  is  on  page  33. 
That  is  the  current  operative  defini- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERRY.  And  that  current  oper- 
ative definition  then,  this  Senator 
would  certainly  be  correct  in  interpret- 
ing as  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
since  it  is  the  legislation  that  is  at  the 
desk.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, unless  and  until  the  Senate 
adopts  the  modification  that  I  sent  to 
the  desk. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  understand.  Now, 
therefore,  up  until  this  moment,  we 
have  been  operating  under  that  defini- 
tion. And  the  intent  of  using  that  defi- 
nition is  not  necessarily  to  give  OMB 

TABLE  17— CONTROLLABILITY  Of  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
(In  nMHnns  ol  doljn) 


referenced  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
as  the  White  document. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  the  Senator  wants  to  put  in 
the  OMB  document,  the  circular  that 
was  referred  to? 

Mr.  KERRY.  No.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  simply  like,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  portion  of  our  colloquy,  to  submit 
that  document.  It  is  already  a  part  of 
the  Record  and  it  has  been  refer- 
enced. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Fine.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  simply  would  like  it 
highlighted  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  KERRY.  I  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  that  docu- 
ment as  currently  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  those  items 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion such  as  FDC.  SSI  disability,  the 
old  age  assistance  are  referenced  as 
relatively  uncontrollable  expenses. 


I  think  the  Senator  has  answered 
my  question  then,  which  is  that  that  is 
the  original  intention. 

Now.  it  is  my  understanding— I  know 
it  has  been  discussed  a  couple  times, 
but  I  was  not  on  the  floor  and  I  apolo- 
gize   for    that— that    in    the    current 


modification  that  is  not  being 
changed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  being  changed. 

Mr.  KERRY  In  what  way  is  thai 
being  changed? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  page  37.  as  we 
indicated  in  the  dialog  with  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum].  starting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  (G)  there  is  an  entire  new  defini- 
tion ending  at  (H)  on  the  following 
page,  line  15,  for  "controllable  expend- 
itures." 

What  we  are  doing  is  we  are  no 
longer  referencing  the  OMB  docu- 
ments. There  was  a  lot  of  concern 
about  why  would  we  use  them.  We  are 
not  using  them. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  understand.  And  I 
understand  in  the  process  the  defini- 
tion in  fact  of  "controllability"  is 
changed;  is  it  not? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  definition  of 
controllable  expenditures"  is  changed 
and  it  is  now  prescribed  in  the  lines  of 
the  amendment  that  I  sent  to  the 
desk,  that  I  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Would  it  be  fair  or  not 
for  this  Senator  to  characterize  it  as  a 
substantive  change? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed.  I  think  it 
is. 

Let  me  say  that  the  general  purpose, 
so  the  Senator  will  know,  was  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  controllable 
expenditures  as  much  as  possible. 
That  was  a  general  concern,  and  we 
have  attempted  to  broaden  it  as  much 
as  possible  subject  to  the  dialog  that 
we  had  with  reference  to  the  two  pro- 
grams the  Senator  from  Ohio  asked 
about. 

Mr.    KERRY.    I    understand.    And 
clearly  subject  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  address 
themselves  to  one  issue  that  was 
raised  when  the  original  modification 
proposal  was  put  forward  and  listed 
among  the  25  proposed  modifications. 
That  one  had  to  do  with  clarifying  the 
definition  of  multiyear  contracts,  both 
civilian  and  military.  The  question  I 
would  like  to  address  to  the  two  Sena- 
tors is  what,  if  anything,  was  done  in 
the  current  modification  proposal  on 
that  question  to  clarify  the  issue? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  desire 
that  I  proceed  first?  I  am  pleased  to 
proceed. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Fine.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  we  have  done 
is  include  all  contracts  unless  they  are 
as  follows.  And  I  will  just  read  the  lan- 
guage from  page  38.  It  is  not  very 
long— 38  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  pending  now  at  the  desk  for 
myself  and  Senator  Chiles. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  rather  the  Sena- 
tor paraphrased  it.  I  see  the  language. 
I  would  like  him  to  characterize  what 
it  means. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  only  two  lines. 
It  is  very  clear  to  me. 

•'Such  term  shall  also  include  funds  for 
existing  contracts  unless  (i)  penalty  provi- 
sions in  such  contract  would  produce  a  net 
loss  to  the  Government:  or  (ii)  a  reduction 
of  the  contract  violates  legal  obligations  of 
the  Government." 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  problem  I  am  having  is  I  have  a 
document  here  that  says  "Final "  on 
top  of  it  but  page  38  does  not  have 
that  language. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  had  three 
amendments  adopted  here  afterward 
that  we  had  to  put  in.  so  there  is  a 
page  difference.  We  will  bring  the  Sen- 
ator one  right  now. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  have  any  idea  of  the  over- 
all impact  of  this  provision  on  a  long- 
term  military  procurement,  any  esti- 
mates of  what  are  and  are  not  includ- 
ed in  this? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  first  say  to 
my  friend  from  Colorado  I  know  of  his 
genuine  interest,  and  I  am  trying  mv 
very  best  to  be  as  clear  as  I  can.  Frank- 
ly, this  provision  that  I  read  to  the 
Senator  came  after  a  lot  of  discussion 
with  people  around  here  because  there 
was  a  very  broad  exclusion.  Our  inten- 
tion is  to  make  the  exclusion  as 
narrow  as  possible,  but  we  did  not 
know  how  to  do  it  with  specificity 
other  than  to  include  all  contracts  and 
then  specify  exclusions.  You  certainly 
do  not  want  to  spend  more  money  due 
to  penalty  provisions,  and  clearly  you 
do  not  want  to  get  involved  in  serious 
contract  violations  for  which  you  get 
sued.  But  I  cannot  quantify  those  ex- 
ceptions right  now. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  that.  May  I 
just  suggest  the  reason  I  raise  the 
issue  tonight  but  will  not  pursue  it— I 
have  been  trying  to  raise  and  clarify 
the  question  over  the  past  number  of 
days— is  this  simple  reason.  It  is  not  to 
place  a  greater  burden  on  defense  as 
opposed  to  human  services  or  vice 
versa.  It  is.  rather,  to  prevent  that  por- 
tion of  the  cuts  that  will  occur  as  a 
result  of  congressional  action  or  Presi- 
dential impoundment  from  coming  out 
of  readiness  accounts  as  opposed  to 
hardware  accounts. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  take  a 
somewhat  different  view  from  that 
which  I  think  is  understood  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment.  It  is  not 
somehow  to  make  defense  take  the 
bigger  cut.  It  is  to  prevent  the  cut  that 
defense  takes  from  coming  out  of  the 
nonhardware  areas. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
join  in  this,  I  should  like  to  say  that  at 
the  time  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
was  making  his  remarks  yesterday  and 
the  day  before,  as  were  others  of  us. 
we  were  looking  at  exempting  about  80 
percent  of  defense  procurement. 

Now.  with  this  modification— and  it 
may  not  go  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  like— but  I  think  the 


question  is  that  compared  to  what  we 
had  when  we  adopted  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  what  is  now  sort  of  en- 
acted, unless  it  is  changed,  where  you 
had  about  80  percent  exempt,  now  we 
are  talking  about  only  exempting 
those  where  to  change  it.  you  violate  a 
legal  obligation  or  terminate  a  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  well 
knows,  many  of  those  contracts  have  a 
provision  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government,  and  that  is  why  the  Gov- 
ernment can  cancel  a  DIVAD  and  such 
things.  We  would  get  to  all  those  con- 
tracts. Unless  they  could  show  that  it 
violated  a  clear  legal  obligation— in 
other  words,  that  there  was  no  conven- 
ience clause  in  it  or  it  terminated  the 
contract,  we  would  be  able  to  get  to  it. 
I  cannot  tell  what  percentage  is  now 
available,  but  it  is  a  lot  greater  than 
the  80  percent  that  was  not  available 
before.  So  I  think  that  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  In 
trying  to  say  we  want  to  subject  it  to  a 
broader  base  of  defense,  so  that  it 
would  not  fall  as  heavily  on  readiness 
and  items  such  as  manpower  and 
training  and  spare  parts,  this  certainly 
goes  in  that  direction,  and  I  think  It 
helps  accomplish  that. 

Mr.  HART.  So  that,  a  year  or  two 
from  now,  when  a  situation  arises  that 
a  future  Congress  may  not  reach  the 
demanded  budget  deficit  reduction 
numbers  and  the  Issue  falls  to  the 
President  to  impound  funds— and  I 
persist  in  refusing  to  use  the  euphe- 
mism "sequester,"  because  it  Is  Presi- 
dential impounding— when  the  Presi- 
dent Is  called  upon  to  impound  funds 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  tells  him  that  i  percent  of  the 
impoundment  must  come  from  de- 
fense, it  is  the  view  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  modification  that  the  officials  in 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  have  a  greater  chance  of  spread- 
ing those  defense  cuts  out  than  in  the 
original  Gramm  proposal. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  HART.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  record  to  reflect  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  HART.  To  the  degree  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
cares  about  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  when  he  was 
asking  the  questions  before,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  did  not  assume 
that  the  Senator  was  concerned  about 
the  balance  between  domestic  and  de- 
fense. The  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  been  readiness 
throughout  all  the  efforts  I  have  been 
associated  with  him.  and  he  was  very 
concerned  that  if  too  much  came  out 
by  way  of  contract  exclusion,  the  read- 
iness in  those  accounts  might  have  to 
take  the  brunt. 
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Mr.  HART.  There  is  a  reason  for 
that.  It  is  because  earlier,  after  the 
Gramm  amendment  was  proposed,  the 
current  Secretary  of  Defense  publicly 
stated  that  under  the  budget  we  en- 
SMTted  this  year,  to  meet  what  Congress 
had  as  reduction  numbers,  he  would  in 
fact  cut  back  on  readiness  and  on  per- 
sonnel, because  the  administration  did 
not  intend  to  strike  1  cent  from  pro- 
curement or  strategic  weapons. 

It  is  that  kind  of  mentality  that  I 
hope  this  modification  addresses. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  If  the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
through  with  his  inquiries.  I  under- 
stand that  the  reservation  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  had  on 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  can 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  we  do  that, 
let  us  ask  the  minority  leader. 

Will  the  minority  leader  let  us  know 
now?  Since  Senator  Hart  has  asked 
his  questions,  may  we  proceed  without 
reading  the  entire  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  withdrawn  my  reservation.  I 
Intend  to  do  so  within  the  next  2.  3.  or 
4  minutes,  if  no  other  Senator  has 
questions. 

There  was  a  provision  in  the  first 
Granun  proposal  which,  with  respect 
to  waivers,  would  have  required  a  joint 
resolution,  which  means  it  would  re- 
quire the  action  of  both  Houses:  it 
would  go  to  the  President's  desk,  and 
t)e  subject  to  his  veto,  before  the 
Senate  could  execute  waiver.  That,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  not  only  un- 
constitutional but  also  a  rather  unwise 
way  to  proceed  with  reference  to  a 
rules  change. 

Such  a  provision  would  constitute  an 
erosion  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  its  own  rules.  I  am  not 
about  to  support  something  like  that, 
now  or  in  the  future. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  state  the  language 
in  his  own  words,  or  if  he  wishes  to 
elaborate  on  it.  I  would  like  to  under- 
stand the  change  that  has  been  made 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  so.  On  page  42  of  the  pending 
amendment,  it  states  as  follows: 

(g)  Othep  Waivers  and  Suspemsiows.— 
The  provisions  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  may 
be  waived  or  suspended  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  only  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  of  that  House 
duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

The  pending  amendment  has  within 
its  pages  none  of  the  joint  resolution 
waiver  language  to  which  the  Senator 
referred.  It  has  been  deleted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  fully  satisfied  my  feelings  on  the 
matter— namely,  that  any  references 
to  a  joint  resolution,  joint  action  by 


both  Houses,  or  providing  any  instru- 
ment whatsoever  for  the  President,  for 
his  approval  or  veto,  over  a  rules 
change  in  either  the  Senator  or  House 
have  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  ab 
solutely  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  that  as  the  language 
reads  it  is  still  as  it  should  be  and  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  still 
the  function  of  each  House  to  deter 
mine  the  rules  of  its  own  proceedings, 
and  the  only  change  that  I  can  detect 
from  listening  is  a  change  from  a  bare 
majority  to  a  supermajority  of  60 
votes  as  the  required  number  for  a 
waiver. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  I  am  fully  sat- 
isfied with  that  explanation. 

I.  therefore,  Mr.  President,  waive  my 
reserved  right  to  demand  the  reading 
of  the  amendment,  and  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  debating  two  very  interesting  and 
far-reaching  plans  for  deficit  control 
in  the  Senate  for  the  past  week.  One 
package  was  offered  by  Senators 
Graum.  Hollings.  Rudican.  and 
others.  The  other  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Chiles.  Senator  Byrd.  Sena- 
tor Johnston,  and  others.  I  supported 
both  amendments  because  I  feel  that 
the  Federal  deficit  is  the  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem  affecting  our  Nation. 

Both  of  these  proposals  have  the 
same  worthy  objective:  producing  a 
balauiced  Federal  budget.  The  Gramm 
proposal  achieves  this  goal  by  fiscal 
year  1991.  The  Chiles  proposal 
achieves  this  goal  by  fiscal  year  1990. 
Both  proposals  set  up  two  separate 
and  mandatory  mechanisms  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

The  first  mechanism  in  the  two 
amendments  is  to  establish  mandato- 
ry, phased  reductions  in  deficits  over 
the  next  5  years,  culminating  in  a  bal 
anced  Federal  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1990  or  fiscal  year  1991.  The  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  budget 
that  met  those  declining  deficit  tar- 
gets and  Congress  would  be  required 
to  report  a  budget  resolution  that  con- 
formed to  those  declining  targets.  This 
is  a  very  important  goal  which  I  sup- 
port entirely. 

The  Gramm-Hollings-Rudman  and 
Chiles  amendments  have  a  second, 
fallback  mechanism  if  later  projec- 
tions of  the  budget  deficit  in  any  fiscal 
year  actually  exceed  the  level  original- 
ly adopted  by  Congress.  This  mecha- 
nism creates  automatic  procedures  for 
bringing  outlays  down  to  meet  the  def 
icit  targets  if  they  go  over  the  declin- 
ing glide  path  of  spending.  The 
Gramm  proposal  would  authorize  the 
President  to  cut  spending  sufficient  to 


reduce  outlays  to  meet  the  annual 
target.  Half  of  those  outlays  would 
have  to  come  from  automatic  increases 
in  Federal  entitlement  programs  and 
half  from  discretionary  spending,  in 
eluding  defense  spending.  The  Chiles 
proF>osal  would  require  emergency  re 
ductions  in  equal  proportions  from  na 
tional  defense  and  domestic  spending. 

These  mandatory  enforcement  pro 
cedures  entail  extraordinary  provi 
sions  that  we  would  not  likely  approve 
of  in  circumstances  less  critical  than 
the  ones  we  face.  Normally  Congress 
would  not  agree  to  emergency  provi- 
sions that  tie  our  hands  or  give  ex- 
traordinary jjowers  to  the  President. 
Indeed,  the  origin  of  the  current 
budget  process  was  the  abuse  of  the 
impoundment  process,  and  in  these 
proposals  we  might  be  reversing  our 
selves  and  giving  more  power  to  the 
President  than  we  otherwise  would 
permit. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  times. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  extraordi- 
nary fiscal  crisis,  and  we  must  take 
some  action.  I  believe  that  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  most  of  my  colleagues.  \ 
We  have  to  do  something  and  these  * 
amendments  could  well  be  the  frame- 
work for  legislative  action. 

However.  Mr.  President,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enthusiasm  for  these  provisions 
I  want  to  voice  caution,  because  I 
think  both  of  these  provisions  could 
well  create  serious  unintended  results. 
We  need  to  be  aware  of  these  unin- 
tented  consequences. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  observed  in 
the  negotiations  on  these  two  amend- 
ments in  the  past  week  is  efforts  to 
make  them  more  acceptable  to  various 
factions  by  holding  aside  certain  pro- 
grams from  consideration  in  the  emer- 
gency outlay  reduction  provisions  of 
the  bill.  The  Gramm  proposal  exempts 
cost  of  living  adjustments  for  Social 
Security.  All  other  entitlements  are 
limited  so  only  COLA  adjustments  can 
t)e  cut.  Further,  there  are  a  number  of 
so-called  entitlements  that  have  no 
automatic  COLA  adjustments— farm 
price  supports,  for  example.  These  are 
effectively  exempted  from  reductions 
under  the  Gramm  proposal.  This  pro- 
posal also  explicitly  favors  spending 
cuts  over  revenue  increases. 

The  Chiles  amendment  also  excludes 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  for 
means-tested  entitlements  and  for 
Social  Security  from  the  emergency 
outlay  reduction  procedures.  Like  the 
Gramm  proposal,  it  explicitly  favors 
spending  reductions  over  revenue  in- 
creases. 

In  an  effort  to  appease  critics,  both 
sets  of  sponsors  have  excluded  certain 
programs  and  approaches  which  sub- 
stantially narrow  the  flexibility  to 
make  spending  adjustments.  This  nar 
rowing  only  heightens  the  likely  pres- 
sure on  those  areas  that  remain  in  the 
budget.  This  is  why  I  supported  the 


Boren  amendment  adding  back  in 
Social  Security. 

I  want  to  focus  on  the  likely  effects 
these  two  amendments  will  have  on 
the  defense  budget  if  they  are  enacted. 

The  declining  deficit  goals  in  these 
amendments  are  something  we  all  sup- 
port. But.  in  the  absence  of  any  relief 
on  the  revenue  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
real  growth  in  defense  spending  in  the 
current  F^ve-Year  Defense  Program 
will  be  significantly  scaled  back  over 
the  next  5  years. 

If  either  the  Gramm  or  the  Chiles 
amendments  are  adopted  as  drafted, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  there 
will  be  no  real  growth  in  defense 
spending  over  the  next  5  years. 
Indeed,  there  could  well  be  decreases 
in  the  defense  budget  where  annual 
increases  would  not  even  cover  infla- 
tion. The  best  case  is  a  static  defense 
budget  level  but  the  more  likely  case  is 
negative  real  growth  in  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Earlier  this  week  press  reports  indi- 
cated that  President  Reagan  endorsed 
the  Gramm  proposal  so  long  as  he  still 
got  3  percent  real  growth  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  This  statement  indicates 
that  the  President  isn't  living  in  the 
real  world  in  budgetary  matters.  You 
cant  meet  the  Gramm  targets  and 
provide  3  percent  real  growth  in  de- 
fense without  a  tax  increase.  It  just 
can't  be  done.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
liberal  or  conservative— dove  or  hawk. 
It's  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic.  To 
meet  the  Gramm  deficit  targets  and 
still  provide  3  percent  to  DOD  will  re- 
quire at  least  $80  billion  in  added  reve- 
nues over  the  next  4  years,  according 
to  analysis  provided  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

All  of  this  presumes  that  there  will 
not  have  to  be  additional  reductions  in 
defense  outlays  through  the  emergen- 
cy automatic  triggering  mechanisms. 

These  automatic  triggering  mecha- 
nisms for  deficit  control  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  simendments  could  also 
have  a  serious  impact  on  defense  pro- 
grams. I  want  to  illustrate  this  prob- 
lem by  showing  the  potential  impact 
on  the  defense  budget  if  either  the 
Gramm  amendment  or  the  Chiles 
amendment  were  in  force  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  baseline  target  for  deficits  is  to 
be  the  budget  resolution  level  which 
cannot  exceed  a  specified  number. 
Last  year  Congress  adopted  a  budget 
resolution  that  specified  a  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1985  of  $181.5  billion.  We 
are  now  projecting  that  the  deficit  will 
be  $209.8  billion.  If  either  of  the  two 
amendments  had  been  in  place  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  we  would  have  had  to 
cut  spending  in  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$28.3  billion  after  the  fiscal  year  had 
begun.  This  is  critical  because  these 
reductions  would  be  in  ongoing  activi- 
ties, not  in  future  spending  plans. 

Under  the  Gramm  amendment,  half 
of  the  required  spending  cut— or  $14.1 


billion— would  come  in  COLA  freezes 
and  half  would  come  in  discretionary 
spending.  A  COLA  freeze  that  does 
not  affect  Social  Security  would  have 
produced  savings  of  only  $6  billion  or 
less  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  Gramm  amendment  the 
remainder  of  the  $8  1  billiion  reduc- 
tion in  COLA  freezes  would  have  been 
transferred  to  discretionary  spending. 
This  mearvs  that  up  to  $22.2  billion 
would  have  to  come  from  discretionary 
spending. 

Defense  spending  makes  up  60  per- 
cent of  discretionary  spending,  and 
nondefense  spending  makes  the  re- 
maining 40  percent.  With  this  case, 
the  proportionate  across-the-board  re- 
duction required  by  the  Gramm  pro- 
posal would  mean  that  $13.3  billion 
would  have  to  come  from  defense 
spending  and  $8.9  billion  from  nonde- 
fense discretionary  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

How  would  this  $13.3  billion  outlay 
reduction  in  defense  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1985  have  been  allocated  if 
these  amendments  had  been  in  place? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  answering  this 
question  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Examples  of  Illustrative  Defxnse  Outlay 
Reductions  in  Fiscal  Year  1985 
Example  1:  $13.3  billion  reduction  under 
Gramm-Hollings-Rudman  amendment. 

[Dollars  In  billions) 

Outlay  reduction  required -$13.3 

Financing  adjustments -  $2.0 

Remaining  reductions  required....         -$11.3 

This  analysis  assumes  that  $2.0  billion  of 
the  $13.3  billion  could  be  achieved  by  the 
types  of  simple  financing  savings  that  we 
have  taken  advantage  of  in  the  past— lower 
inflation,  contract  savings,  etc.  That  still 
leaves  $11.3  billion  in  outlay  cuts. 

There  are  two  important  points  about  the 
automatic  deficit  reduction  mechanism 
under  the  Gramm-Hollings-Rudmtm  propos- 
al. The  first  is  that  the  Oramjn-HoUings- 
Rudman  proposal  prohibits  elimination  of 
any  program,  project  or  activity  in  imple- 
menting the  automatic  deficit  reduction 
mechanism,  so  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  be  precluded  from  terminating  mar- 
ginal programs  to  meet  these  outlays  reduc- 
tions. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  proposal  re- 
quires an  across-the-board  allocation  of  the 
outlay  reductions  to  the  relatively  controlla- 
ble outlays  for  all  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  in  the  Defense  budget.  Only  60 
percent  of  Defense  outlays  in  a  given  year 
meet  the  traditional  definition  of  relatively 
controllable  outlays.  The  remaining  40  per 
cent— principally  outlays  from  prior  year 
procurement  programs— would  be  exempt 
from  the  sequestering  order  under  the  auto- 
matic triggering  mechanism. 

This  means  that,  the  proportionate, 
across-the-board  reductions  in  projects,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  required  to  meet  a 
$11.3  billion  outlay  reduction  would  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 
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As  the  allocation  above  shows,  limiting 
the  across-the-board,  proportionate  outlay 
reductions  to  relatively  controllable  outlays 
in  the  defense  budget  requires  the  largest 
reductions  to  come  from  military  personnel 
smd  operations  and  maintenance— the  areas 
of  the  Defense  budget  that  Mive  the  most 
immediate  impact  on  day-to-day  combat 
readiness. 

How  could  the  $8.9  billion  reduction  in 
military  personnel  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance outlays  in  this  example  be 
achieved? 

We  could  eliminate  the  January  1,  1984 
military  and  civilian  pay  raises— outlay  sav- 
ings of  $2.7  billion.  We  still  need  $6.2  billion. 

We  could  reduce  the  DoD  civilian  work- 
force by  5  percent,  or  50,000  personnel  'as- 
suming we  can't  get  that  many  civilians  off 
the  Pentagon's  rolls)— outlay  savings  of  $1.0 
billion.  We  still  need  $5.2  billion. 

We  could  reduce  by  30  percent  the  funds 
spent  by  DoD  on  real  property  mainte- 
nance—$1.0  billion  in  outlay  savings.  We 
still  need  $4.2  billion. 

We  could  refuse  flying  hours  in  the  mili- 
tary services  by  20  percent,  meaning  an 
outlay  savings  of  $1  billion.  We  still  need 
$3.2  billion. 

We  could  tie  up  at  the  dock  every  other 
Navy  ship  for  an  entire  year.  We  would  only 
get  $1.4  billion  in  outlays.  We  still  need  $1.8 
billion. 

We  could  reduce  active  duty  end-strength 
by  100,000  and  save  $1.2  billion.  We  still 
need  $600  million. 

The  point  is  clear:  If  the  Gramm-Hollings- 
Rudman  amendment  had  t>een  in  effect  for 
fiscal  year  1985  and  if  we  had  had  to  make 
sut>stantial  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  De- 
fense budget  In  Octol>er  or  November  of  last 
year,  the  impact  on  immediate  Defense  op- 
erations and  readiness  would  have  been 
very,  very  severe. 

Example  2:  $14.1  billion  reduction  under 
(revised)  Chiles  amendment. 

([}oUars  In  billions] 

Outlay  reduction  required -$14.1 

Financing  adjustments -$2.0 

Remaining  reductions  required....         -$12.1 

Under  the  Chiles  proposal,  the  outlay  re- 
ductions would  be  applied  to  all  defense  out- 
lays except  those  where  reductions  would 
result  in  a  net  loss  to  the  Government  or 
would  violate  legal  obligations  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  outlay  reductions  within  the  defense 
budget  would  apparently  be  allocated  on  a 
basis  proportionate  to  the  budget  authority 
allocation  within  the  total  budget,  rather 
than  proportionate  to  controllable  outlays 
under  the  Gramm  proposal. 

Finally,  as  in  the  Gramm  proposal,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  precluded 
from  terminating  programs  to  meet  these 
outlay  reductions. 
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Under  this  example,  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Defense  budget  would  have  to  be  reduced  by 
$42.0  billion  in  budget  authority  to  achieve 
the  $12.1  billion  in  outlay  savings  even  after 
the  $2.0  outlay  savings  were  achieved  in  fi- 
nancing adjustments. 

The  potential  impact  of  the  reductions 
under  the  example  would  not  be  as  severe  In 
military  personnel  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance as  in  Example  I.  principally  be- 
cause the  relative  percentage  of  the  total 
budget  authority  in  these  two  areas  of  the 
Defense  budget  Is  lower  than  the  relative 
percentage  of  outlays  in  Example  1. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  this  amend- 
ment would  result  in  very  large  reductions 
In  procurement  because  procurement  repre- 
sents the  largest  percentage  of  Defense 
budget  authority.  The  $29.9  billion  reduc- 
tion in  procurement  budget  authority  re- 
quired In  this  example  represents  a  30  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priated level  for  defense  procurement,  and 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  signifi- 
cant and  Immediate  disruption  to  our  na- 
tional defense  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  this 
analysis  to  my  colleagues. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  De- 
fense would  have  had  to  contribute  up 
to  $13.3  billion  in  outlay  reductions 
had  the  Gramm  proposal  been  in 
effect  last  year  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Now  lets  assume  we  could  save  $2 
billion  in  financing  adjustments,  even 
though  we  have  already  cut  $7.5  bil- 
lion in  the  congressional  authorization 
and  appropriation  process  in  that  area 
in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Now  we  need  $11.3  billion  more  in 
defense  outlay  savings. 

There  are  two  important  points 
about  the  automatic  deficit  reduction 
mechanism  under  the  Gramm  propos- 
al. The  first  is  that  the  Gramm  pro- 
posal prohibits  elimination  of  any  pro- 
gram, project  or  activity  in  implement- 
ing the  automatic  deficit  reduction 
mechanism,  so  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  be  precluded  from  termi- 
nating marginal  programs  to  meet 
these  outlay  reductions. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  propos- 
al requires  an  across-the-board  alloca- 
tion of  the  outlay  reduction  to  the  rel- 
atively controllable  outlays  for  all  ac- 
tivities in  the  Defense  budget.  The 
Gramm  proposal  specifically  delegates 
the  authority  to  determine  what  con- 
stitues  relatively  controllable  outlays 
to  the  Directors  of  CBO  and  OBM.  If 
these  two  directors  interpret  this  term 


as  they  have  in  the  past,  only  60  per- 
cent of  Defense  outlays  in  a  given  year 
meet  the  traditional  definition  of  rela- 
tively controllable  outlays.  The  re- 
maining 40  percent— principally  out- 
lays from  prior  year  procurement  pro- 
grams—would be  exempt  from  the  se- 
questering order  under  the  automatic 
triggering  mechanism. 

This  mearvs  that  the  proportionate, 
across-the-board  reductions  in  proj- 
ects, programs,  and  activities  required 
to  meet  a  $11.3  billion  outlay  reduc- 
tion in  this  example  would  be  allocat- 
ed as  follows:  We  would  have  to  cut 
$4.5  billion  in  military  personnel  out- 
lays, $4.1  billion  in  operation  and 
maintenance  outlays,  $0.9  billion  in 
procurement  outlays,  and  $1.3  billion 
in  R&D  outlays. 

As  this  allocation  shows,  limiting  the 
across-the-board,  proportionate  outlay 
reductions  to  relatively  controllable 
outlays  in  the  defense  budget  requires 
the  largest  reductions  to  come  from 
military  personnel  and  operations  and 
maintenance— the  areas  of  the  De- 
fense budget  that  have  the  most  im- 
mediate impact  on  day-to-day  combat 
readiness. 

How  could  the  $8.9  billion  reduction 
in  military  personnel  and  operation 
and  maintenance  outlays  in  this  exam- 
ple be  achieved?  The  short  answer  is: 
not  very  easily. 

We  could  eliminate  the  January  1, 
1984,  military  and  civilian  pay  raises- 
outlay  savings  of  $2.7  billion.  We  still 
need  $6.2  billion. 

We  could  reduce  the  DOD  civilian 
work  force  by  5  percent,  or  50.000  per- 
sonnel—assuming we  can  get  that 
many  civilians  off  the  Pentagons 
rolls— outlay  savings  of  $1.0  billion. 
We  still  need  $5.2  billion. 

We  could  reduce  by  30  percent  the 
funds  spent  by  DOD  on  real  property 
maintenance— $1.0  billion  in  outlay 
savings.  We  still  need  $4.2  billion. 

We  could  reduce  flying  hours  in  the 
military  services  by  20  percent,  mean- 
ing an  outlay  savings  of  $1  billion.  We 
still  need  $3.2  billion. 

We  could  tie  up  at  the  dock  every 
other  Navy  ship  for  an  entire  year.  We 
would  only  get  $1.4  billion  in  outlays. 
We  still  need  $1.8  billion. 

We  could  reduce  active  duty  end- 
strength  by  100.000  and  save  $1.2  bil- 
lion. We  still  need  $600  million. 

The  point  is  clear:  if  the  Gramm 
amendment  had  been  in  effect  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  if  we  had  had  to 
make  substantial  cuts  in  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Defense  budget  in  October 
or  November  of  last  year,  the  impact 
on  immediate  operations  and  readiness 
would  have  been  very,  very  severe. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  Directors  of 
OMB  and  CBO  will  change  the  tradi- 
tional definition  of  relatively  control- 
lable outlays  to  include  all  outlays  in 
the  Defense  budget,  including  those 
from  prior  years.  If  that  has  happened 
in  this  example,  the  emphasis  of  the 


reductions  would  have  shifted  dra 
matically.  Procurement  outlays  could 
have  been  cut  by  $3.3  billion,  and  pro- 
curement budget  authority  by  $24.5 
billion.  The  result,  however,  would 
have  been  the  same:  severe  disruption 
to  our  national  defense  program. 

If  the  reduction  allocated  to  the  De 
fense  Department  were  $14.1  billion  as 
would  be  required  if  the  Chiles  amend- 
ment had  been  in  effect  last  year  in- 
stead of  the  $13.3  in  my  example,  the 
result  would  have  been  even  more 
severe. 

I  want  to  go  through  this  to  illus- 
trate a  key  point.  The  purpose  of 
these  two  amendments  is  to  put  us  on 
a  glide  path  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
I  applaud  that.  But  the  enforcement 
provisions— the  mandatory  reductions 
in  outlays  once  the  year  begins  with 
large  accounts  of  the  budget  put  off 
limits— could  hold  devastating  conse- 
quences, especially  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense spending.  I  am  sorry  that  it 
takes  this  tunendmenl  to  force  reality 
on  the  White  House,  but  that  reality  is 
here  and  the  I*resident  will  have  to 
face  up  to  it. 

In  the  area  of  nondefense  discretion- 
ary spending,  cuts  of  the  magnitude 
likely  under  these  amendments  would 
also  have  serious  consequences.  These 
programs  have  already  been  cut  dra- 
matically. They  are  already  one-third 
less  than  the  levels  contained  5  years 
ago  in  real  terms.  We  would  have  to 
cut  back  on  Coast  Guard  patrols 
against  drug  smuggling.  We  would 
have  to  cut  back  on  the  judicial 
system,  on  safety  inspections,  on  the 
FAA,  and  so  on. 

The  Chiles  amendment  would  also 
be  painful.  Were  the  Chiles  plan  in 
effect  today,  we  would  have  had  to  cut 
$14.1  billion  in  defense  spending  from 
activities  that  are  already  underway. 
That  cant  be  done  without  serious 
cuts  in  our  defense  programs  as  I  have 
already  shown. 

The  main  point  I  want  to  get  across 
to  my  colleagues  is  that  I  applaud  the 
effort  to  get  serious  with  deficit  reduc- 
tion. I  applaud  the  commitment  to  de- 
clining deficits  though  I  realize  it  will 
be  a  very  painful  process.  I  also  believe 
that  extraordinary  measures  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  these  goals. 
But  we  cannot  rule  out  massive  areas 
of  Government  spending— or  rule  out 
revenue  increases— and  have  this  thing 
work. 

Both  proposals  have  taken  social  se- 
curity off  of  the  table  and  exempted  it 
from  any  reductions.  Others  want  to 
take  all  means-tested  entitlements  off 
the  table.  Others  insist  that  revenues 
must  be  off  the  table. 

If  we  take  all  these  things  off  the 
table.  Mr.  President,  the  only  thing 
left  sitting  there  will  be  the  Defense 
budget.  And  as  we  on  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  been  saying  for  several  years, 
the  Defense  budget  is  one  area  of  the 
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Federal  budget  where  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult and  disruptive  to  get  immediate 
near-term  outlay  reductioris. 

Mr.  President,  my  lengthy  statement 
here  related  to  the  effects  of  the 
Gramm  amendment,  as  I  see  it,  on  de- 
fense spending  in  all  likelihood. 

I  have  taken  fiscal  year  1985  and 
used  that  as  a  hypothetical  example  of 
what  I  think  are  reasonable  assump- 
tions. 

I  refer  this  to  my  colleagues  because 
they  may  want  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  in 
1985  fiscal  year  had  this  been  in  effect 
we  would  have  had  to  cut  some  13-odd 
billion  dollars  out  of  defense  outlays 
after  the  fiscal  year  started.  That  is 
assuming  a  proportionate  reduction 
between  defense  and  other  discretion- 
ary spending. 

The  long  and  short  of  that  is  if  we 
had  to  cut  that  $13  billion-odd  out  of 
defense  outlays  after  the  fiscal  year 
started  we  would  have  in  all  likelihood 
had  to  make  very  serious  cuts  in  the 
number  of  personnel,  the  pay  of  per- 
sonnel, the  steaming  hours  of  ships, 
and  the  flying  hours  and  training  of 
aircraft. 

So  it  would  have  had  a  very  serious 
effect. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  voted  for  the 
Gramm  amendment.  I  believe  it  is 
going  to  require  us  to  make  very  tough 
choices,  but  those  tough  choices  are 
long  overdue. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  choose  be- 
tween large  cuts  in  domestic  spending 
far  beyond  what  President  Reagan  has 
been  willing  to  recommend  or  what 
Congress  has  been  willing  to  support. 

The  second  choice  will  be  very  harm- 
ful cuts  in  defense  spending  and  this 
makes  that  very  clear. 

The  third  choice  is  tax  increases. 

In  my  opinion,  thest  choices  are 
overdue  but  they  are  not  going  to  be 
easy.  They  are  going  to  be  painful. 

I  say  in  all  candor,  I  think  President 
Reagan  has  not  exercised  responsible 
fiscal  leadership.  I  think  Congress  has 
not  exercised  its  own  responsibility  in 
filling  the  vaccum  which  has  existed 
m  responsible  fiscal  leadership  in  the 
country. 

The  result  has  been  obvious— large 
budget  deficits,  high  real  interest 
rates,  high  American  dollar,  deterio- 
rating trade,  and  deterioration  of  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world. 

The  final  result  is  that  we  are  a 
debtor  nation  and  we  can  no  longer 
avoid  the  hard  choices.  Our  defense 
budget  will  suffer  from  this  new  disci- 
pline if  it  is  implemented.  If  we  treat  it 
seriously  and  not  as  a  gimmick,  the  de- 
fense budget  in  my  opinion  will  suffer. 

We  must  find  new  ways  to  increase 
defense  output  within  constrained  re- 
sources. In  the  final  analysis,  however, 
I  say  as  one  who  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment that  Americas  defense  depends 
on  a  strong  economy.  We  cannot  build 


a  strong  defense  on  our  eroding  eco- 
nomic foundation. 

So  the  hard  choices  must  be  made, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment  will 
force  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress to  iiiake  these  choices. 

I  congratulate  all  of  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  played  a 
constructive  role  in  this  overall  ven- 
ture. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  the  observation  that  we  are  putting 
at  risk  our  defense  budget.  I  have 
joined  in  this  amendment  thus  far, 
that  is  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
amendment. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  in  his 
calculations  for  the  fiscal  year  1985 
used  as  a  base  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  original  or  the  pending 
amendment  as  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  used  the  amendment 
as  it  evolved,  and  this  analysis  was 
through  yesterday,  as  the  amendment 
evolved.  It  does  not  include  the  Do- 
menici  amendment  as  is  now  being 
presented.  I  do  not  know  all  the  rami- 
fications of  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
Domenici  amendment  restricts  those 
areas  covered.  If  it  does  further  re- 
strict the  areas  covered,  and  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that,  it  would 
make  the  effect  on  defense  worse. 

If  the  Domenici  amendment  has  ex- 
panded the  areas  covered,  then  it 
would  make  the  effect  on  defense  less. 

I  have  to  leave  that  up  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  his  amendment  does.  I 
voted  to  broaden  the  base  on  which  all 
of  these  areas  apply,  voted  for  the 
Boren  amendment  and  others,  because 
I  do  believe  that  unless  we  TJfee  the 
whole  deck  of  cards  part  of  the  card 
deck  left  is  going  to  suffer  immensely. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  my 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator, 
I  think,  should  be  clarified  for  the 
Record.  The  effect  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  to  strengthen  the  base 
and  therefore  focus  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  projected  cut  on  the  de- 
fense budget.  Does  the  Senator  concur 
in  that  observation? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  did  not  hear  the  first 
part.  Would  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
mind  repeating  that? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  base  of 
which  any  future  cuts  would  be  made, 
and  there  are  accounts  other  than  de- 
fense which  would  put  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  projected  cut  on  defense. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  that  is  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  I  do  not  know  if  it  constricts 


or  expands  the  base.  I  leave  that  to 
them  to  answer. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
both  Senators  on  their  feet.  Perhaps 
they  could  respond. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia  what  would 
be  available  in  defense.  I  think  it 
greatly  broadens  the  base,  because  we 
are  through  the  definition  to  what  we 
are  putting  in.  We  are  allowing  con- 
tracts, unless  there  is  a  binding  legal 
obligation  or  the  contract  would  termi- 
nate the  proposal  of  the  contract 
itself,  the  project.  We  are  allowing 
those  contracts  to  be  a  part  of  the 
process  that  could  be  used  for  im- 
pounding or  sequestering  the  funds. 

My  staff  tells  me  in  the  first  cut 
probably  about  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
contracts  would  be  available  because 
most  of  them  are  drafted  with  the  pro- 
vision' in  there  that  says  they  can  be 
changed  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Government.  That  is  put  in  most  of 
the  contracts. 

So  from  the  perspective  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  of  what  this  would 
do  to  steaming  hours,  what  this  would 
do  to  manpower,  what  this  would  do  to 
readiness,  all  of  those  items  could  be 
less  because  we  are  talking  about 
broadening  into  the  procurement  area 
and  where  prior  to  the  modification, 
which  I  hope  will  be  adopted,  about  85 
percent  of  the  contracts  would  not 
have  been  available.  Now  I  think 
about  90  percent  of  the  contracts 
would  be  available. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  based  on  that  explana- 
tion I  think  it  would  probably  ease 
some  of  the  problems  that  I  have  iden- 
tified here,  although  we  did  assume 
here  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  CBO  would  make  a 
reasonable  kind  of  determination  of 
what  was  a  discretionary  defense  ex- 
penditure as  opposed  to  a  prior  locked- 
in  obligation. 

So  I  think  our  hypothetical  exam- 
ple, here  holds  up.  But  I  do  believe 
that  that  step  by  the  Chiles-Domenici 
or  Domenici-Chiles  amendment  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  because  I 
think  it  would  be  very  unfortuante  if 
we  wrote  off  all  prior  contracts  and 
simply  took  the  cuts  in  defense  out  of 
the  immediate  spendouts  which  are 
always  inclined  to  be  personnel,  pay. 
steaming  hours,  and  so  forth. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  amendment 
would  be  helpful  in  that  respect 
within  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  direct  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  in  the  record  of  those 
defense  contractors,  was  there  any  cal- 
culation made  of  cancellation  costs? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  specific  protection  put  in  that  says 
that  in  the  event  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  such  a  contract  would  produce 
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a  net  loss  to  the  Government,  then  it 
would  be  exempt. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  one  of  the  sorriest  weeks  for  the 
Chamber  in  recent  memory.  This 
measure  is  offered  in  the  name  of 
courage.  But  no  specific  act  of  courage 
is  demanded  for  its  support.  This 
greatest  deliberative  body  hits  rejected 
the  wisdom  of  careful  deliberation. 
Worst  of  all.  the  Chamber  has  aligned 
itself  with  political  fraud. 

The  fraud  began  5  years  ago.  Let  me 
quote  from  "A  Program  for  Economic 
Recovery."  February  1981:  "By  fiscal 
year  1984— under  the  policy  recom- 
mendations presented  In  this  docu- 
ment—the Federal  budget  should  be  In 
balance.  And  that  will  not  be  a  one- 
time occurrence." 

That  was  the  promise  of  Reaganom- 
Ics.  What  was  the  performance?  Presi- 
dential budgets  requesting  $686  billion 
In  additional  deficits.  A  growing  debt 
that  has  required  this  Chamber  to 
raise  the  debt  celling  11  times.  And 
budget  deficits  three  times  larger  than 
before  Mr.  Reagan  became  this  Re- 
publics 40th  President. 

Now  the  authors  of  the  Reagono- 
mlcs  have  produced  Its  sequel.  To  ad- 
dress the  massive  deficits  that  were  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  efforts 
in  1981,  they  propose  we  attack  again 
those  most  harmed  by  their  earlier  ef- 
forts. 

They  defend  their  action  by  saying 
that  the  budget  process  has  failed. 
The  budget  process  has  not  failed. 
Their  own  policies  have  failed. 

Now  they  seek  to  cover  their  tracks 
In  the  name  of  budget-balancing.  But 
their  new  proposal  would  better  be 
dubbed  the  Unbalanced  Budget  Act  of 
1985. 

It  guarantees  budgets  unbalanced 
against  military  readiness  and  national 
security,  because  it  ensures  deep  cuts 
In  training,  flight  time,  military  pay, 
spare  parts,  bullets,  and  funding  for 
our  efforts  to  combat  terrorism. 

It  guarantees  budgets  unbalanced 
against  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans. By  excluding  much  of  defense 
and  entitlements  from  the  budget 
process.  It  ensures  cuts  In  farm  price 
supports,  black  lung  benefits,  mass 
transit,  student  loans,  training,  health 
care  for  the  elderly  poor,  and  basic  nu- 
trition for  children. 

The  greatest  shame  of  all  is  that  this 
proposal  fails  to  make  any  of  the  diffi- 
cult choices  that  will  be  necessary  to 
solve  America's  ruinous  deficits.  In- 
stead. It  buys  political  cover  for  Sena- 
tors worried  that  their  reelection  Is 
imperiled  by  their  earlier  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. 

This  proposal  Is  a  confession  of  In- 
competence. It  Insists  that  the  mighti- 
est elective  body  on  Earth— the  U.S. 
Congress— lacks  the  ability  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  and  strips  it  of  Its  constitu- 


tional power  to  set  the  Nation's  budget 
priorities.  It  puts  our  budget  process 
on  autopilot. 

All  this  Is  sadly  reminiscent  of  the 
Wizard  of  Oz.  Like  the  Scarecrow,  sup- 
plyside  therory  had  no  brain.  Like  the 
Tin  Man,  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  had 
no  heart.  And  like  the  Cowardly  Lion, 
the  Senates  action  this  week  has  abso 
lutely  no  courage. 

Mistakes,  haste,  and  ideological 
blinders  combined  to  put  this  Nation 
In  the  budget  crisis  In  which  we  find 
ourselves.  It  is  a  charade  to  believe 
that  a  repetition  of  those  failures  are 
going  to  make  this  deficit  go  away.  It 
is  going  to  take  leadership,  hard 
choices,  and  hard  work.  This  Is  no  way 
to  begin. 

SrvERAL  Senators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  create  any  significant 
delay,  but  it  Is  not  still  clear  to  this 
Senator  exactly  what  the  bill  or  the 
amendment  does  on  one  matter  relat- 
ing to  veterans.  I  am  not  going  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  when  I  find  out 
what  it  does.  But  I  do  want  to  under- 
stand what  it  does  to  make  that  record 
clear  before  we  proceed,  and  I  think  I 
will  know  in  just  a  few  moments. 

I  ask  that  there  not  be  a  vote  until  I 
have  had  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  Indicate  I  am  certain  the  Senator 
from  California  Is  within  his  rights, 
but  we  do  not  Intend  to  stay  here 
much  longer  tonight.  If  we  cannot 
complete  action  on  this  bill  by  8:30 
p.m..  we  will  be  back  here  at  10  a.m.  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  would  It  be  possible, 
while  Senator  Cranston  Is  contem- 
plating the  bill  Insofar  as  the  veterans 
section,  that  we  could  lay  the  amend- 
ment aside  and  move  on  to  my  little  3- 
minute  amendment?  I  have  been  here 
since  5  o'clock  and  the  majority  leader 
has  been  here  since  dawn.  Perhaps  we 
could  use  the  time  to  the  maximum 
advantage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
Senator  needs  a  rollcall  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  are  quite  close 
to  wrapping  up  the  Domenicl-Chlles 
amendment.  Maybe  If  we  could  give  It 
a  few  more  minutes.  If  that  does  not 
happen.  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  understand  it. 
we  are  waiting  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California,  who  still  has 
an  Inquiry.  Until  he  is  ready.  I  would 
just  want  to  make  one  observation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  point.  Senator  Glenn  Is 
on  his  way  over  here  also  wishing  clar- 


ification, I  have  just  been  advised.  He 
Is  on  his  way  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  couple  of  observations 
and  thank  a  few  people. 

Clearly,  in  attempting  to  build  on 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  amend 
ment.  a  numl>er  of  Senators  have  lieen 
extremely  helpful,  and  I  thank  them 
all.  and  In  particular  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Senator  Boren.  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
from  the  Finance  Committee  have 
been  extremely  helpful. 

But  I  wish  to  say.  in  my  final  re- 
marks, that  no  one  should  think  that 
because  we  had  to  do  some  drafting 
and  some  perfecting,  changed  some 
definitions  and  made  them  clear,  no 
one  should  permit  that  to  detract 
from  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Senator  Hollincs. 
put  a  bin  before  the  Senate  whose  day 
had  come.  They  are  the  ones  that  re- 
ceive my  praise  for  the  Idea  and  the 
basic  concept  that  we  are  going  to 
adopt  here  later  tonight. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  2  or  3 
weeks,  eis  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  to  work  with  them,  and  In 
the  last  3  or  4  days  to  work  with  them 
and  many  others  to  perfect  this  bill 
which  we  are  going  to  adopt  tonight. 

I  think  they  are  the  ones  that  are 
entitled  to  the  congratulations.  They 
are  the  ones  that  did  the  work. 

The  Senate  has  Its  way  of  making  a 
good  thing  better,  and  we  have  done 
that.  But  Its  basic  concepts  are  pro- 
tected and  perfected.  I  hope  they 
work. 

The  first  thing  they  did  right  was 
making  a  finding  that  there  is  a  state 
of  emergency  with  reference  to  fiscal 
policy.  No  one  has  been  willing  to  say 
that.  But  they  have  made  that  as  a 
starter  and  with  that  everybody  would 
conclude  that  we  had  to  do  some  ex- 
traordinary things. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  this  process 
will  come  out  of  a  conference  with  Its 
provisions  intact  to  make  sure  we  get 
the  Job  done.  Certainly  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  cooperation,  coordina- 
tion, and  patience.  I  am  most  apprecia 
tlve  for  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  Mr.  President, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  great,  great  deal 
of  Interest  in  this  bill  when  it  is 
passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  the  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 372.  be  printed  as  approved  by 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  quite  ready.  We  are  discussing 
what  Is  In  the  bill  and  it  is  still  not 
precisely  clear  what  is  in  the  bill  on 
the  point  I  am  concerned  about. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
waiting  just  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Therefore.  I  am  not  causing  any  delay. 
I  do  not  believe.  I  wish  to  just  address 
a  comment  to  Senator  Domenici.  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  Senator  Chiles,  the  ranking 
member  of  that  committee. 

I  believe  that  I  can  speak  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Hollings.  Senator  Gramm. 
and  myself  and  say  that  we  are  very 
Indebted  to  them,  particularly  in  the 
last  few  days,  for  helping  make  what 
we  think  is  a  sound  idea  better,  and 
also  for  the  help  that  we  were  given  by 
the  staffs,  majority  and  minority,  on 
the  Budget  Committee  who,  after  all. 
are  the  resident  experts  of  this  com- 
plex matter. 

We  do  have  disagreements,  but  the 
fact  is  that  no  one  could  have  been 
more  helpful  than  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  want  to  express  our 
appreciation. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  basis  that  we  are  not  delaying 
proceedings,  because  I  think  of  almost 
anyone  here,  except  perhaps  the  other 
two  cosponsors  of  this  measure,  I  am 
ready  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  voting. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  tedious  proc- 
ess. Numerous  hours  have  been 
worked  where  people  were  not  on  the 
floor,  Eind  we  have  been  on  the  floor 
until  3:30  in  the  morning. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  support.  With- 
out that  support,  we  would  not  be 
here,  this  bill  would  not  have  passed 
In  the  Senate,  and  we  would  not  have 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
taken  to  the  House  the  No.  1  issue  in 
the  country. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Domenici. 
Senator  Chiles.  Senator  Levin,  and  all 
those  who  have  worked  to  make  this 
bill  better.  People  ask:  "Have  there 
been  changes?  "  In  terms  of  the  basic 
approach,  in  terms  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve,  in  terms  of  tlie 
thrust  of  the  bill,  the  answer  is  clearly 
no.  But  In  terms  of  the  procedure,  in 
terms  of  enriching  the  process,  in 
terms  of  broadening  the  number  of 
committees  participating  In  any  kind 
of  post-sequester  reconciliation.  In 
terms  of  working  out  the  details  to 
make  the  bill  work— something  that 
never  shows  up  in  the  papers  but 
shows  up  when  you  try  to  put  a  law  to 
work  on  behalf  of  the  people— we 
made  great  progress. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  send  this  bill  to  conference 
and  to  the  House  that  they  will  give  It 
the  consideration  it  deserves,  and,  if 
they  cannot  offer  anything  better, 
that  they  will  adopt  it  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  put  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment on  a  budget  like  everybody 
else. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor withhold  on  that  request? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
there  was  a  mistake  on  page  25.  Some- 
thing was  crossed  out  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  in.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  be  good  enough  to 
send  this  to  the  desk  Indicating  that 
modification? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  correct.  The  language  that  will  be 
on  this  modification  Is  the  language 
that  I  thought  was  there.  It  had  been 
stricken  in  the  drafting  between  the 
staff.  So  this  would  put  it  back  where 
it  was. 

I  send  the  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  771),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

strike   all   after   the   language   added   by 
Amendment  No.  739  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of: 
SEC         DEFICIT  REDIXTION  PROCEDIRES 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985". 

<b)  Congressional  Budcet.— 

(1)  One  concurrent  resolution  on  the 

BUDGET  requires  ANNUALLY.— 

(A)  In  general— Section  310  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  ■'Sec. 
310.  (a)"  through  "necessary—"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  <1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  In  General.— Any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  considered 
under  section  301  or  section  304  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary.—";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  <b). 

(B)  Conforming  changes.— 

(i)  The  table  of  contents  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  1  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Adoption  of  first  con- 
current resolution"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Annual  adoption  of  concurrent  resolution": 

(II)  by  striking  out  "First  concurrent  reso- 
lution" in  the  item  relating  to  section  303 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Concurrent 
resolution":  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "Second  required  con- 
current resolution  and  reconciliation"  in  the 
item  relating  to  section  310  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Reconciliation". 

(ii)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

<I)  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (A): 

(II)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(HI)  by  striking  out  (C)  any  other"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  a". 

(ill)  Section  300  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "first"  in  the  item  relat- 
ing to  April  15  and  in  the  second  item  relat- 
ing to  May  IS:  and 


(II)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
September  15  and  September  25. 

(iv)(I)  The  heading  of  section  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"annual  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolution". 

(II)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget". 

(III)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(aa)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget"  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)":  and 

(bb)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  all 
beginning  with  "the  concurrent  resolution" 
through  "both"  the  second  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  any  reconciliation 
bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both,  re- 
quired by  such  concurrent  resolution  to  be 
reported  In  accordance  with  section  310(b)". 

(IV)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first"  each  place  it  appears. 

(V)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(aa)  by  striking  out  "set  for"  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  forth": 
and 

(bb)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)". 

(V)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  310  ". 

(vl)(I)  The  heading  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "FIRST". 

(II)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget'"  in  the  matter  following 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  in  section  301(a)". 

(vll)  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  In  section  301(a)'":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
301". 

(vilDd)  Section  305(a)(3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  In  section  301(a)"". 

(II)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(aa)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "", 
except  that"'  and  all  that  follows  through 
"15  hours":  and 

(bb)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  referred  to  in  section 
301(a)"". 

(ix)  Section  308(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  section  301(a)". 

(X)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  309  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  other 
than  the  reconciliation  bill  for  such  year,  if 
required  to  be  reported  under  section 
310(c)". 
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(xi)  Section  310(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■subsection  (a)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "301(8)". 

(xii)  Section  311(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(!)  by  striking  out  310(a) '  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
°'301(a)":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  '310(c)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •310(b)". 

(2)  Maximum  OEriciT  amounts.— 

(A)  Annual   concurrent   RcsoLtrriON   on 

THE  budget.— 

(i)  Point  or  order.— Section  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d).  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f).  respective- 
ly, and  inserting  after  sul>sectlon  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Maximum  Deficit  Amount  May  Not 
Be  Exceeded— 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
or  adopt  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section, 
or  to  consider  or  adopt  any  amendment  to 
such  a  concurrent  resolution,  or  to  consider 
or  adopt  a  conference  report  on  such  a  con- 
current resolution,  if  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  that  Is 
set  forth  In  such  concurrent  resolution  or 
conference  report  (or  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  such  amendment),  ex- 
ceeds the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues for  that  year  by  an  amount  that  is 
greater  than  the  maximum  deficit  SLmount 
specified  for  such  fiscal  year  In  section  3(7). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  t>een  enacted.". 

(II)  CoNroRMiNc  changes.— 

(I)  Section  301(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "sutjsection  (e)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (f )". 

(ID  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ";  and  when  so  report- 
ed such  concurrent  resolution  shall  comply 
with  the  requirement  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c).  unless  such 
paragraph  does  not  apply  to  such  fiscal  year 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsec- 
tion" after  "(ictolier  1  of  such  year"  in  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

(B)  Permissible  revisions  of  concurrent 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  BUDGET  —SeCtlOn  304  Of 

such  Act  is  amended— 

(i)  by  Inserting  (a)  In  General.—"  after 
"Sec.  304";  and 

(ID  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Maximum  Deficit  Amount  May  Not 
Be  Exceeded — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
or  adopt  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section, 
or  to  consider  or  adopt  any  amendment  to 
such  a  concurrent  resolution,  or  to  consider 
or  adopt  a  conference  report  on  such  a  con- 
current resolution,  if  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  that  is 
set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution  or 
conference  report  (or  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  such  amendment),  ex- 
ceeds the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues for  that  year  by  an  amount  that  is 
greater  than  the  maximum  deficit  amount 
specified  for  such  fiscal  year  in  section  3(7). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  enacted.". 


(C)  Definitions —Section  3  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  term  'deficit'  mear\s,  with  respect 
to  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  by  which 
total  budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year 
exceed  total  revenues  for  such  fiscal  year. 
For  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  the 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survl 
vors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  a  fiscal 
year,  and  the  taxes  payable  under  sections 
1401ia).  3101(a).  and  3111(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  during  such  fiscal 
year,  shall  t>e  Included  in  total  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year,  and  the  disbursements  of 
either  such  Trust  Fund  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  Included  In  total  budget  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(7)  The  term  'maximum  deficit  amount' 
means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin 
ning  October  1.  1985.  $180,000,000,000; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  t>egln- 
nlng  October  1.  1986.  $144,000,000,000; 

"(C)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1987.  $108,000,000,000; 

"(D)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1988.  $72,000,000,000; 

"(E)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1989.  $36,000,000,000;  and 

"(F)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning Octol>er  1.  1990.  zero". 

(3)  Reconciliation.— 

(A)  Annual  concurrent  resolution  on 
THE  budget.— 

(I)  Directions  to  committees.— Section 
301(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (as  amended  by  paragraph 
(iKBMIvKlII)  of  this  subsection)  Is  further 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "may  also  require"  In 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "shall  also,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  comply  with  subsection 
(c)": 

(II)  by  inserting  "require"  after  the  para- 
graph designation  In  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(III)  by  Inserting  "require"  after  the  para- 
graph designation  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(IV)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  i3).  respectively, 
and  Inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  re- 
designated) the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  specify  and  direct  any  combination  of 
the  matters  described  In  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
and  (3)  of  section  310(a); ". 

(II)  Conforming  changes.— 

(I)  Section  310(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(aa)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(bb)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(CO  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(II)  Section  310(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "year"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  adopt- 
ed under  section  301(a)  not  later  than  June 
15  of  each  year". 

(III)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  310 
of  such   Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 

"subsection  (c)"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b) ". 

(IV)  Section  300  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  second 
item  relating  to  May  15  the  following  new 
item: 


June  15 


October  JO,  1985 

Congrrss  complrtes 

action  on  rrroncllla 
tlon  bill  or  rrsolutlon, 
or  t>oth.  Implementing 
annual  required  con 
current  resolution  * 

(B)  Permissible  revisions  of  concurrent 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  BUDGET  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Section  304(a)  of  such  Act 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)(B)(I)  of 
this  subsection)  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  period  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  under  this 
section  shall  specify  and  direct  any  combi- 
nation of  the  matters  described  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  310(a)  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  subsec- 
tion (b).". 

(ID  Conforming  chance.— Section  310(d) 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  subparagraph 
(AMIIXII)  of  this  paragraph)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Congress  shall 
complete  action  on  any  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution  reported  under 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  adopted  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution,"'. 

(4)  Limitation  on  amendments.— 

(A)  Concurrent    resolutions     on     the 

BUDGET.- 

(I)  House  of  Representatives.— Section 
305(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation;  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)(i)  No  amendment  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  any  specific  budget 
outlays  above  the  level  of  such  outlays  set 
forth  In  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  or  of  reducing  any  specific  Federal 
revenues  below  the  level  of  such  revenues 
set  forth  In  such  concurrent  resolution, 
shall  he  In  order  unless  such  amendment  en- 
sures that  the  amount  of  the  deficit  for  any 
fiscal  year  set  forth  in  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution Is  not  increased,  by  making  at  least 
an  equivalent  reduction  in  other  specific 
budget  outlays  or  at  least  an  equivalent  In- 
crease In  other  specific  Federal  revenues,  or 
at  least  any  combination  thereof. 

"(ID  Clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  enacted.". 

(ID  Senate. -Section  305(b)(2)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  before  the  para- 
graph designation;  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)(1)  No  amendment  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  Increasing  any  specific  budget 
outlays  above  the  level  of  such  outlays  set 
forth  In  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  or  of  reducing  any  specific  Federal 
revenues  l»elow  the  level  of  such  revenues 
set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution, 
shall  be  In  order  unless  such  amendment  en- 
sures that  the  amount  of  the  deficit  for  any 
fiscal  year  set  forth  In  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  not  Increased,  by  making  at  least 
an  equivalent  reduction  in  other  specific 
budget  outlays  or  at  least  an  equivalent  in- 
crease in  other  specific  Federal  revenues,  or 
at  least  any  equivalent  combination  thereof. 

"(ID  Clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  enacted."'. 

(B)  Reconciliation  bills  and  resolu- 
tions—Section  310  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  (as  redesig- 
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nated  by  paragraph  (l)(A)(il)  o.  'his  ■.    sec- 
tion) the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Limitation  on  Amendments  to  Rec- 
onciliation Bills  and  Resolutions.— 

"(1)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  amendment  to  a  reconciliation 
bill  or  reconciliation  resolution  if  such 
amendment  «"ould  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing any  specific  budget  outlays  above 
the  level  of  such  outlays  provided  in  the  bill 
or  resolution,  or  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing any  specific  Federal  revenues  below 
the  level  of  such  revenues  provided  in  the 
bill  or  resolution,  unless  such  amendment 
ensures  that  the  amount  of  the  deficit  for 
any  fiscal  year  set  forth  in  the  most  recent- 
ly agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  is  not  exceeded,  by  making  at  least 
an  equivalent  reduction  In  other  specific 
budget  outlays  or  at  least  an  equivalent  In- 
crease in  other  specific  Federal  revenues,  or 
at  least  any  equivalent  combination  thereof, 
except  that  a  motion  to  strike  a  provision 
shall  always  be  in  order. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  a  declaration  of  war 
has  been  enacted". 

(5)  Enforcement.— 

(A)  Allocations  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays  — 

(i)  Reporting  date  for  allocations —Sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  slrik 
ing  out  "Each  such  committee  shall  prompt- 
ly report  "  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Each  such  committee, 
within  ten  days  of  session  after  the  concur- 
rent resolution  is  agreed  to.  shall  report ". 

(ID  Point  or  order— It  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution, 
or  amendment  thereto,  providing— 

(I)  new  budget  authority  for  any  fiscal 
year; 

(II)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  first  effective  in  any  fiscal  year; 
or 

(III)  direct  loan  authority,  primary  loan 
guarantee  authority,  or  secondary  loan 
guarantee  authority  for  any  fiscal  year; 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  committee 
which  has  received  an  allocation  of  budget 
authority  or  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  pursuant  to 
section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  for  a  fiscal  year,  unless  and  until  such 
committee  makes  the  allocation  or  sul>divi- 
sions  required  by  section  302(b)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  in  connection  with 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(ill)  Allocations  made  binding —Section 
311  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  as  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  respectively,  and  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  311"  the  following  new  sub- 
section; 

(a)  Legislation  Subject  to  Point  of 
Order  After  Adoption  of  Annual  Concur 
RENT  Resolution  on  the  Budget — 

"(1)  In  general. -At  any  lime  after  the 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  the  con 
current  resolution  on  the  budget  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  301(a)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate— 

(A)  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  (in- 
cluding a  conference  report  thereon),  or  any 
amendment  to  a  bill  or  resolution,  thai  pro- 
vides for  budget  outlays  or  new  budget  au 
Ihority  in  excess  of  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  such  outlays  or  authority  reported 
under  section  302(b)  in  connection  with  the 


most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year;  or 

"(B)  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  (in- 
cluding a  conference  report  thereon),  or  any 
amendment  to  a  bill  or  resolution,  that  pro- 
vides new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  to  become  effective 
during  such  fiscal  year,  if  the  amount  of 
budget  outlays  or  new  budget  authority 
that  would  be  required  for  such  year  if  such 
bill  or  resolution  were  enacted  without 
change  or  such  amendment  were  adopted 
would  exceed  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
budget  outlays  or  new  budget  authority  re- 
ported under  section  302(b)  in  connection 
with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal 
year,  unless  such  bill,  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment was  favorably  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  In- 
volved under  section  401(b)(2)  along  with  a 
certification  that  if  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment  is  enacted  or  adopted,  the  com- 
mittee will  reduce  appropriations  ipr  take 
any  other  actions  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  enactment  or  adoption  of  such  bill,  reso- 
lution, or  amendment  will  not  result  in  a 
deficit  for  such  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  specified  for  such 
fiscal  year  in  section  3(7). 

"(2)  Alteration  of  302(b)  allocations  — 
Ai  any  time  after  a  committee  reports  the 
allocations  required  to  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 302(b).  such  committee  may  report  to 
lis  House  an  alteration  of  such  allocations, 
provided  that  any  alteration  of  such  alloca- 
tions must  be  consistent  with  any  actions  al- 
ready taken  by  its  House  on  legislation 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

"(3)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  declara- 
tion of  war  has  been  enacted.". 

(B)  Maximum  deficit  amount  may  not  be 
EXCEEDED— Section  311(b)  of  such  Act.  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  of  this 
subsection,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"or  would  cause  the  levels  of  deficits  set 
forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, or  would  otherwise  result  in  a  deficit 
for  such  fiscal  year  that  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  specified  for  such  fiscal 
year  in  section  3(7)  (except  to  the  extent 
that  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 310  does  not  apply  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  subsection)". 

(C)  Reporting  re(Juirement  extended  to 
CONFERENCE  REPORTS.— Scctlon  308(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  report 
accompanying  that  bill  or  resolution"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  when- 
ever a  conference  report  is  filed  in  either 
House,  the  report  accompanying  that  bill  or 
resolution  or  the  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companying that  conference  report ". 

(c)  Budget  Submitted  by  the  President — 

(1)  Maximum  deficit  amount  may  not  be 

EXCEEDED. -Section  1105  of  title  31.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•"(f)(1)  The  budget  transmitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  best  estimates 
then  available,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  that  the  deficit  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  specified  for  such  fiscal  year  in  sec- 
tion 3(7)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  and  the 
President  shall  take  such  action  under  sub- 
.section  (d)(2)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  as  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  deficit  for  such 


fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  such  maximum 
deficit  amount. 

•  (2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  deficit  set  forth  in  the  budget  so 
transmitted  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  deficit  amount  speci- 
fied for  such  fiscal  year  In  section  3(7)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  with  budget  out 
lays  and  Federal  revenues  at  such  levels  as 
the  President  may  consider  most  desirable 
and  feasible. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  declara- 
tion of  war  has  been  enturted .". 

(2)  Revisions  and  supplemental  summa- 
ries.—Section  1106  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1105  shall 
apply  to  revisions  and  supplemental  summa- 
ries submitted  under  this  section  to  the 
same  ^tent  that  such  subsection  applies  to 
the  budget  submitted  under  section  1105(a) 
to  which  such  revisions  and  summaries 
relate". 

(d)  Emergency  Powers  To  Eliminate 
Deficits  in  Excess  of  Maximum  Deficit 
Amounts.— 

(1)  Reporting  of  deficits  in  excess  of 
maximum  deficit  amounts.— 

(A)  In  general— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  "the 
Directors")  shall,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year  (I)  estimate  the  levels  of  total  revenues 
and  budget  outlays  that  may  be  anticipated 
for  such  fiscal  year.  (II)  determine  whether 
the  deficit  for  such  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  whether  such  excess  is  statistically 
significant,  and  (III)  estimate  the  rate  of 
real  economic  growth  that  will  occur  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  that  will  occur  during  each  quarter 
of  such  fiscal  year.  The  Directors  jointly 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  November  1  of  such  fiscal  year 
(in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985)  and  on  the  September  25  pre 
ceding  each  such  fiscal  year  (in  the  case  of 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year),  identifying  the 
amount  of  any  excess,  stating  whether  such 
excess  is  statistically  significant,  specifying 
the  estimated  rate  of  real  economic  growth 
for  such  fiscal  year  and  for  each  quarter  of 
such  fiscal  year,  and  specifying  the  percent- 
ages by  which  automatic  spending  increases 
and  controllable  expenditures  shall  be  re- 
duced during  such  fiscal  year  in  order  to 
eliminate  any  such  excess.  In  the  event  that 
the  Directors  are  unable  to  agree  on  an 
amount  to  be  set  forth  with  respect  to  any 
item  in  any  such  report,  the  amount  set 
forth  for  such  item  in  such  report  shall  he 
the  average  of  the  amounts  proposed  by 
each  of  them  with  respect  to  such  item. 

(B)   Exception— Subparagraph   (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  enacted. 
(2)  Presidential  order.— 
(A)  Contents.— 

(i)  In  general— Upon  receipt  of  any 
report  from  the  Directors  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  sulweclion  which  identifies  a  sta- 
tistically significant  amount  by  which  the 
deficit  for  a  fiscal  year  will  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  such  fiscal  year, 
the  President  shall  eliminate  the  full 
amount  of  the  deficit  excess  by  issuing  an 
order  that— 

(I)  subject  to  clauses  (ii),  (iii).  and  (iv)  of 
this  subparagraph,  and  notwithstanding  the 
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Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  eliml 
nates  one-half  of  such  excess  by  modifying 
or  suspending  the  operation  of  each  provi- 
sion of  Federal  law  that  would  (but  for  such 
order)  require  an  automatic  spending  in- 
crease to  take  effect  during  such  fiscal  year, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  by  a  uniform 
percentage  (but  not  l)elow  zero)  the  amount 
of  outlay  increase  under  each  such  provi- 
sion, and 

(II)  subject  to  clauses  (11).  (Ill),  and  (Iv)  of 
this  subparagraph,  eliminates  one-half  of 
such  excess  by  sequestering  from  each  af- 
fected program,  project,  or  activity  (as  de- 
fined in  the  most  recently  enacted  relevant 
appropriations  Acts  and  accompanying  com- 
mittee reports)  or  from  each  affected  ac- 
count If  not  so  defined,  for  funds  provided 
In  annual  appropriations  Acts  or,  otherwise 
from  each  budget  account,  such  amounts  of 
budget  authority,  obligation  limitation, 
other  budgetary  resources,  and  loan  limita- 
tion, and  by  adjusting  payments  provided  by 
the  Federal  Goverrunent,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  outlays  for  each  con- 
trollable expenditure  by  a  uniform  percent- 
age: Provided.  That  any  periodic  payments 
to  Individuals  or  families  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  Income  support,  supplementation, 
or  assistance  (Including  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  section  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  amended),  and  which  are 
paid  to  such  individuals  or  families  directly 
by  the  United  States  (or  by  a  person  or 
entity  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  United 
States)  shall  not  be  reduced  pursuant  to 
this  subclause  to  a  level  which  Is  lower  than 
the  level  that  would  be  payable  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  subclause. 

and  shall  transmit  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  a  message— 

(III)  identlfying- 

(aa)  the  total  amount  and  the  percentage 
by  which  automatic  spending  increases  are 
to  be  reduced  under  subclause  (I)  of  this 
clause: 

(bb)  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority, 
obligation  limitations,  loan  limitations,  and 
other  budgetary  resources  which  is  to  t>e  se- 
questered under  subclause  (II)  of  this  clause 
with  respect  to  controllable  expenditures: 

(cc)  the  amount  of  budget  authority,  obli- 
gation limitations,  loan  limitations,  and 
other  budgetary  resources  which  Is  to  be  se- 
questered with  respect  to  each  such  control- 
lable expenditure  in  order  to  reduce  it  by 
the  required  percentage:  and 

(dd)  the  account,  department,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government  to  which  each 
amount  of  budget  authority,  obligation  limi- 
tations, loan  limitations,  and  other  budget- 
ary resources  described  in  subclause  (II)  of 
this  clause  would  be  available  for  obligation: 
and 

(IV)  providing  full  supporting  details  with 
respect  to  each  action  to  t>e  taken  under 
subclause  (I)  or  (II)  of  this  clause. 

Upon  receipt  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  message  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  all  committees  with  Jurisdiction 
over  programs,  projects,  or  activities  affect- 
ed by  it. 

(il)  Exception.— If,  in  order  to  reduce  by 
one-half  the  amount  by  which  the  deficit 
for  a  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  maximum  defi- 
cit amount  for  such  fiscal  year,  actions 
under  clause  (i)(I)  would  require  the  reduc- 
tion of  automatic  spending  Increases  kielow 
zero,  then,  in  order  not  to  require  such  re- 
ductions below  zero,  the  remaining  amount 
shall  be  achieved  through  further  uniform 
reductions  under  clause  (i)(II). 

(ill)  Limitation.— No  action  taken  by  the 
President    under    subclause    (I)    or    (II)    of 


clause  (i)  shall  have  the  effect  of  ellmlnat 
Ing  any  program,  project,  or  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(Iv)  Limitation— Any  automatic  spending 
Increases  modified  or  suspended,  or  any 
amounts  of  budget  authority,  obligation 
limitation,  other  budgetary  resources,  or 
loan  limitations  sequestered  by  an  order  of 
the  President  under  this  Act  are  permanent- 
ly cancelled,  and  the  legal  rights,  if  any,  of 
persons  to  receive  such  automatic  spending 
increases  shall  be  deemed  to  be  extin- 
guished to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of 
laws  providing  for  such  Increases  are  modi- 
fled  or  suspended  by  such  an  order. 

(v)  Nothing  in  sulKlause  (I)  or  (II)  of 
clause  (i)  shall  t>e  construed  to  give  the 
President  new  authority  to  alter  the  relative 
priorities  in  the  Federal  budget  that  are  es- 
tablished by  law.  and  no  person  who  Is.  or 
t)ecomes.  eligible  for  benefits  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  denied  eligibility  by 
reason  of  this  section. 

(B)  Date  issnED.— 

(il  Positive  real  economic  growth.- If 
the  estimate  of  real  economic  growth  set 
forth  In  a  report  transmitted  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  Is  zero  or  great- 
er, the  President  shall  issue  the  order  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  this  subsection 
pursuant  to  such  report  not  later  than  14 
days  after  transmittal  of  such  report. 

(II)  Negative  real  economic  growth —If 
the  estimate  of  real  economic  growth  set 
forth  in  a  report  transmitted  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  is  less  than  zero 
with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  or  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  any  two  consecutive  quar- 
ters of  such  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall 
Issue  the  order  required  to  be  Issued  under 
this  subsection  pursuant  to  such  report  not 
later  than  30  days  after  transmittal  of  such 
report. 

(C)  Eftective  date.— 

(i)  In  general.— Except  to  the  extent  that 
It  is  superseded  by  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution  enacted  or  adopted 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  sm 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  become  effective  30  days  after  Its  issu- 
ance. Any  modification  or  suspension  by 
such  order  of  the  operation  of  a  provision  of 
law  that  would  (but  for  such  order)  require 
an  automatic  spending  increase  to  take 
effect  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  apply  for 
the  one-year  period  beginning  with  the  date 
on  which  such  automatic  Increase  would 
have  taken  effect  during  such  fiscal  year 
(but  for  such  order). 

(II)  Withholding  or  BUDcrr  AtrrHORiTY 
roR  THIRTY-DAY  PERIOD.— During  the  30-day 
period  referred  to  in  clause  (1),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  withhold  from  obligation  the 
amounts  that  would  have  t>een  suspended  or 
sequestered  under  such  order  with  respect 
to  such  30-day  period  If  the  order  issued 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  had  become  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  its  Issuance.  If  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  or  reconciliation  resolution 
enacted  or  adopted  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
thio  subsection  t>ecomes  law  on  or  t>efore 
the  last  day  of  such  30-day  period,  amounts 
withheld  from  obligation  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
such  reconciliation  bill  or  reconciliation  res- 
olution. If  such  a  reconciliation  bill  or  rec- 
onciliation resolution  does  not  t>ecome  law 
during  such  period,  the  budget  authority 
withheld  from  obligation  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  clause  shall  be  permanently 
cancelled  as  described  In  paragraph 
(2)(A)(iv)  of  this  subsection. 

(D)  Proposal  or  alternatives— A  mes- 
sage transmitted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 


with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  proposal  setting  forth  in  full 
detail  alternative  ways  to  reduce  the  deficit 
for  such  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  not  great 
er  than  the  maximum  deficit  amount  for 
such  fiscal  year.  Upon  receipt  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  mes 
sage  and  any  accompanying  proposal  shall 
be  referred  to  all  committees  with  Jurlsdic 
tion  over  programs,  projects,  or  activities  af- 
fected by  It. 

(3)  Congressional  action.— 

(A)  Reporting  op  concurrent  resolu- 
tions and  reconciliation  bills  and  resolu- 
tions.— 

(I)  In  general.— Not  later  than  10  days 
after  issuance  of  an  order  by  the  President 
under  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
may  report  to  Its  House  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. The  concurrent  resolution  may  affirm 
the  Impact  of  the  order  Issued  under  para 
graph  (2),  In  whole  or  In  part.  To  the  extent 
that  any  part  of  the  order  is  not  affirmed, 
the  concurrent  resolution  shall  state  which 
parts  are  not  affirmed  and  shall  contain  in- 
structions to  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  of  the  type  referred  to  In  section 
310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  achieve  at  least  the  total 
level  of  deficit  reduction  contained  In  those 
sections  which  are  not  affirmed. 

(il)  Response  op  committees.— Committees 
instructed  pursuant  to  clause  (I)  of  this  sub- 
pareigraph,  or  affected  thereby,  shall  submit 
their  responses  to  their  respective  Budget 
Committees  no  later  than  10  days  after  the 
conference  report  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion referred  to  in  clause  (i)  Is  agreed  to  in 
both  Houses,  except  that  if  in  either  House 
only  one  such  Committee  is  so  Instructed 
such  Committee  shall,  by  the  same  date, 
report  to  its  House  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution  containing  Its  rec- 
ommendations In  response  to  such  Instruc- 
tions. A  committee  shall  be  considered  to 
have  complied  with  all  instructions  to  it 
pursuant  to  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
under  clause  (i)  If  it  has  made  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  matters  within  Its  Ju- 
risdiction which  would  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  deficit  at  least  equal  to  the  total  re- 
duction directed  by  such  instructions. 

(Ill)  Budget  committee  action —Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  reconunendations  received  in  re- 
sponse to  a  concurrent  resolution  referred 
to  in  clause  (I)  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Budget  Committee  of  each  House  shall 
report  to  Its  respective  House  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or 
both,  carrying  out  all  such  recommenda- 
tions without  any  substantive  revisions.  In 
the  event  that  a  committee  Instructed  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  in  clause 
(I)  falls  to  submit  any  recommendation  (or, 
when  only  one  committee  Is  Instructed,  falls 
to  report  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution) 
In  response  to  such  Instructions,  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  relevant  House  shall  In- 
clude In  the  reconciliation  bill  or  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  reported  pursuant  to  this 
clause  legislative  language  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  non-complying  committee  to 
achieve  the  amount  of  deficit  reduction  di- 
rected in  such  instructions. 

(iv)  Point  op  order —It  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  or  agree  to  any  bill 
or  resolution  reported  under  clause  (III)  with 
respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  any  amendment 
thereto,  or  any  conference  report  thereon 
If- 


(I)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported: 

(II)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment:  or 

(III)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  In  such  con- 
ference report; 

would  cause  the  amount  of  the  deficit  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  set  forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed 
to  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
such  fiscal  year  or  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  such  fiscal  year,  unless  the 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  (IKA) 
projects  negative  real  economic  growth  for 
such  fiscal  year,  or  for  each  of  any  two  con- 
.secutive  quarters  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(v)  Treatment  op  certain  amekdments.— 
An  amendment  which  adds  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  reported  under  clause  (i)  an  in- 
struction of  the  type  referred  to  In  such 
clause  shall  l>e  In  order  during  the  consider- 
ation of  such  resolution  if  such  amendment 
would  t>e  in  order  but  for  the  fact  that  It 
would  be  held  to  be  non-germane  on  the 
basis  that  the  Instruction  constitutes  new 
matter. 

(vl)  Depinition.— For  purposes  of  clauses 
(1)  and  (ID,  the  term  "day"  shall  mean  any 
calendar  day  on  which  either  House  of  the 
Congress  Is  in  session. 

(B)  Procedures — 

(i)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
clause (li),  the  provisions  of  sections  305  and 
310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
for  the  consideration  of  concurrent  resolu- 
tions on  the  budget  and  conference  reports 
thereon  shall  also  apply  to  consideration  of 
concurrent  resolutions,  and  reconciliation 
bills  and  reconciliation  resolutions  reported 
under  this  paragraph  and  conference  re- 
ports thereon. 

(li)  Limit  on  debate.— Debate  In  the 
Senate  on  any  concurrent  resolution  report- 
ed pursuant  to  sul)clause  (i)  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  all  amendments  thereto  and 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  10  hours. 

(ill)  Limitation  on  amendments— Section 
310(c)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(b)(4)(B)  of  this  section)  shall  apply  to  rec- 
onciliation bills  and  reconciliation  resolu- 
tions reported  under  this  paragraph. 

(iv)  Compliance  with  instructions.— Sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Compliance  With  Reconciliation 
Directions.— Any  committee  of  a  House  of 

f  Congress  that  is  directed,  pursuant  to  a 
■current  resolution  on  the  budget  to  rec- 
mend  changes  of  the  type  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with  such 
directions— 

"(11  if- 

•(A)  the  amount  of  the  changes  of  the 
type  described  in  paragraph  (I)  of  such  sub- 
section recommended  by  such  committee, 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  changes  of  the 
type  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section recommended  by  such  committee, 
do  not  exceed  or  fall  below  the  amount  of 
the  changes  such  committee  was  directed  by 
such  concurrent  resolution  to  recommend 
under  such  paragraph  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  the 
changes  such  committee  was  directed  to 
make  under  both  such  paragraphs:  and 

•<2)  if  the  total  amount  of  the  changes 
recommended  by  such  committee  is  not  less 
than    the    total    of    the    amounts    of    the 


changes  such   committee   was   directed   to 
make  under  both  such  paragraphs.". 

(4)  Depinitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
sut>section: 

(A)  The  term  "automatic  spending  In- 
crease" shall  Include  all  Federal  programs 
Indexed  directly,  whether  appropriated  or 
contained  in  current  law.  This  shall  not  in- 
clude Increases  In  Goverrunent  expenditures 
due  to  changes  in  program  participation 
rates.  Such  term  shall  not  include  any  in- 
crease In  benefits  payable  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
established  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(B)  The  term  "budget  outlays"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  In  section  3(1) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

(C)  The  term  "concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget"  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  in  section  3(4)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

(D)  The  term  ■deficit"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  section  3(6)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

(E)  The  term  "maximum  deficit  amount" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  In  sec- 
tion 3(7)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 

(F)  The  term  "real  economic  growth" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the 
nominal  growth  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  during  such  fiscal  year,  adjust- 
ed for  Inflation. 

(G)  The  term  "controllable  expenditures" 
means  total  budget  outlays  for  any  account, 
or  any  program,  project,  or  activity  enumer- 
ated by  annual  appropriation  Acts  and  by 
applicable  committee  reports,  except  those 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  and  except 
outlays  for  benefits  payable  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  outlays  due  to  Increases  In 
program  participation  rates,  outlays  for 
prior-year  obligations,  and  outlays  for  Inter- 
est on  the  public  debt.  Such  term  shall  also 
Include  funds  for  existing  contracts  unless— 

(I)  penalty  provisions  In  such  contract 
would  produce  a  net  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment; or 

(ID  reduction  of  the  contract  violates  legal 
obligations  of  the  Government. 

(H)  The  term  "sequester"  means  the  per- 
manent cancellation  of  budget  authority, 
obligation  limitations,  other  budgetary  re- 
sources, or  loan  limitations,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  reduce  each  controllable  ex- 
penditure by  a  uniform  percentage. 

(I)  The  term  "other  budgetary  resources  ' 
means  unobligated  balances,  reimburse- 
ments, receipts  credited  to  an  account,  and 
recoveries  of  prior-year  obligations. 

(J)  The  amount  by  which  the  deficit  for  a 
fiscal  year  exceeds  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  treated 
as  statistically  significant"  if  the  amount 
of  such  excess  is  greater  than  5  percent  of 
such  maximum  deficit  amount.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  fiscal  year  t>eglnning  October  1, 
1985,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  "7"  for  "5". 

(e)  Budgetary  Treatment  op  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Founds.- 

( 1 )  Fiscal  years  i»88  through  i»9a.— 

(A)  In  general— Section  710  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  added  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
sutjsection  (a)  of  section  346  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  all  l)eginning  with  "the" 
the    first    place    it    appears   down    through 


Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(ID  by  striking  out  sections  1401,  3101. 
and  3111"  and  Inserting  in  Ucu  thereof 
"1401(b).  3101(b).  and  3111(b)"; 

(ilD  by  redesignating  all  after  the  section 
designation  as  subsection  (b); 

(iv)  by  Inserting  after  the  section  designa- 
tion the  following: 

"(a)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  the  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  and  the  taxes  Imposed 
under  sections  1401(a).  3101(a).  and  3111(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  submit- 
ted by  the  President  or  of  the  congressional 
budget  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  gener- 
al budget  limitation  Imposed  by  statute  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) of  the  United  SUles  Government.": 
and 

(V)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  provision  of  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (other  than  a  provision  of  an  appro- 
priation Act  that  appropriates  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Security  Act  as  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985)  may  provide  for  payments 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  F\ind.  or  for  payments 
from  any  such  Trust  F*und  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.". 

(B)  Application —The  amendments  made 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  and  ending  before  October  1. 
1992. 

(2)  FISCAL  year  i»»3  and  thereapter.— 
Section  710(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
use.  911  note),  as  amended  by  section 
346(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983  (to  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1992)  Is 
amended  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  provision  of  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (other  than  a  provision  of  an  appro- 
priation Act  that  appropriates  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Security  Act  as  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985)  may  provide  for  payments 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
any  Trust  I=\ind  specified  In  paragraph  (1) 
or  for  payments  from  any  such  Trust  Fund 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury." 

(f)  Budcet  Act  Waivers.— Section  904  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  suljsectlon  (c), 
any  provision  of  title  III  or  IV  may  be 
waived  or  suspended  In  the  Senate  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Members  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present,  or  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate. ':  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  sulxseciion  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d),  and  Inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 
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•(c)  The  provisions  of  section  305(b)(2) 
and  section  306  of  this  Act  may  be  waived  or 
suspended  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  only  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  that 
House  duly  chosen  and  sworn'. 

(g)  Other  Waivers  and  Suspensions  — 
The  provisions  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  may 
be  waived  or  suspended  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  only  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  of  that  House 
duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

(h)  Supplemental  Buiwet  Estimates.— 
Section  1106  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  16"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  16". 

(i)  Point  or  Order,— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  In  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  consider  any  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution  reported  pursuant 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
agreed  to  under  section  301  or  304  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  or  conference  report 
thereon  that  contains  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  Survi- 
vors Trust  Fund  or  the  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  with  respect  to  reve- 
nues attributable  to  the  taxes  imposed 
under  sections  1401(a).  3101(a).  and  3111(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or 
with  respect  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  established 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(j)  Application.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  this  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  and  before  October  1.  1991. 

(2)  Exception.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (b)(1).  (b)(2)(A).  (b)(3)(A), 
(b)(5)(A)(i),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1986,  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1991. 

(3)  OASDI  trust  funds.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  apply  as 
provided  in  such  subsection. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  this  Act.  other  than 
those  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  Houso  to 
which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  o».her  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith: 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

(1)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  any  funding  reductions  or 
sequestering  of  controllable  expenditures 
implemented  by  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  uni- 
formly and  shall  not  disproportionately  be 
made  in  the  funding  of  programs  targeted 
for  rural  and  lesser  populated  areas. 

(m)  Report  Required. -The  Directors  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury,    shall    jointly 


report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  the  projected  level  of  reve 
nues  which  would  be  raised  by  increased 
and  improved  tax  enforcement  and  collec- 
tion through  audits,  examinations,  and 
other  methods  designed  to  eliminate  tax 
cheating  and  increase  revenue  collections 
from  individuals  and  corporations  evading 
Federal  taxation.  The  report  shall  include 
an  analysis  of  measures  which  can  be  imple- 
mented to  Increase  voluntary  compliance 
with  tax  laws,  including  increased  staff  for 
taxpayer  assistance,  speedier  processing  of 
returns,  improved  information  processing 
and  collection,  and  public  education  de- 
signed to  increase  public  trust  and  under- 
standing of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
enforcement  efforts.  The  report  shall  also 
include  an  estimate  of  the  level  of  increased 
expenditures  for  Internal  Revenue  Service 
enforcement  and  compliance  efforts  at 
which  additional  expenditures  would  not 
yield  additional  revenues  of  at  least  $2  of 
revenue  for  every  $1  in  expenditures.  The 
report  shall  be  issued  on  an  annual  basis  no 
later  than  the  date  on  which  the  President 
submits  a  proposed  budget  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  the  Congress. 

(n)  Treatment  of  Certain  Cost-of-Livinc 
Adjustments.— During  the  time  in  which  a 
.sequester  order  is  In  effect,  any  cost  of 
living  adjustment  for  Social  Security  shall 
not  count  as  income  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining Supplemental  Security  Income  pay- 
ments or  payments  from  any  other  pro- 
grams which  are  offset  as  a  consequence  of 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

(0)  Section  1105(c)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  the  first  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(other  than  action  that 
would  require  an  increase  in  borrowing  au- 
thority or  an  increase  In  the  limit  imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  of  this  title  by  more  than 
the  applicable  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted)"  after 
"action"  the  first  place  it  appears:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  applicable  amount'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1986.  $144,000,000,000: 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1987.  $108,000,000,000: 

"(C)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1988,  $72,000,000,000: 

"(D)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1989,  $36,000,000,000:  and 

"(E)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1990.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  zero. '. 

(p)(l)  In  preparing  any  report  required 
under  subsection  (did)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Directors  shall  comply  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Directors  shall - 

(A) examine— 

(1)  each  contract  with  a  total  amount  of 
budget  authority  in  excess  of  $20,000,000 
under  which  outlays  will  be  made  in  such 
fiscal  year  to  determine  whether  such  con- 
tract includes  provisions  for  adjusting  out- 
lays in  such  fiscal  year  under  such  contract 
as  a  result  of  inflation:  and 

(ID  any  other  Government  activity  which 
the  Directors  consider  appropriate  under 
which  outlays  in  such  fiscal  year  will  be  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  Inflation:  and 

(B)  assume,  in  determining  the  total 
amount  of  outlays  which  will  be  made  in 


such  fiscal  year,  thai  the  adjustments  for 
Inflation  made  In  contracts  described  in 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  activities 
described  in  clause  (ii)  of  such  subparagraph 
will  be  made  on  the  best  available  estimate 
of  inflation  for  such  fi.scal  year 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  Directors  are 
unable  to  agree  under  paragraph  (2i  on  an 
amount  of  outlays  with  respect  to  any  par 
ticular  contract  or  activity,  the  Directors 
shall  use  the  average  of  the  amounts  pro 
posed  by  each  of  them  with  respect  to  such 
contract  or  activity. 

Sec.  .  Any  contract  entered  into  after  a 
sequester  order  has  been  issued  for  the  ap 
plicable  fiscal  year,  by  which  the  commodity 
credit  corporation  and  entities  providing 
Federal  guarantees  for  student  loans  shall 
agree  to  make  payments  out  of  an  entitle 
ment  account  to  any  person,  lender  or  guar 
antee  entity  shall  be  deemed  to  be  controlla 
ble  expenditures  and  shall  be  subject  to  re 
duction  under  the  Presidential  order,  and 
any  such  contract  shall  explicitly  provide 
for  such  reduction  for  the  entire  contrac 
tual  period:  Provided.  That  in  regard  to 
commodity  loans  made  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  producers  or  producer 
cooperatives  for  a  commodity  produced  in 
the  same  crop  year,  those  loans  for  the 
same  commodity  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 
Provided,  That  nonconlract  programs  sup 
ported  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor 
poration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  controllable 
be  expenditures  and  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
duction In  the  same  fashion  as  other  pro 
grams  under  the  Presidential  Order. 
Provided  further.  That  the  reduction  In  the 
level  of  commodity  price  support  programs, 
supported  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  shall  not  exceed  a  uniform 
percentage  of  reduction  .specified  for  those 
programs  in  the  requester  order. 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec. 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  l^£  four  men  identified  as  the  hijack 
ers  of  the  Achille  Lauro  were  responsible  for 
brutally  murdering  an  Innocent  American 
citizen.  Leon  Kllnghoffer  and  for  terrorizing 
hundreds  of  innocent  crew  members  and 
passengers  for  two  days: 

(2)  the  United  States  urges  all  countries  to 
aid  in  the  swift  apprehension,  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  the  terrorists:  and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  not  tolerate 
any  country  providing  safe  harbor  or  safe 
passage  to  the  terrorists. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that- 

(1)  the  United  Stales  demands  that  no 
country  provide  safe  harbor  or  safe  passage 
to  these  terrorists: 

(2)  the  United  States  expects  full  coopera 
tion  of  all  countries  in  the  apprehension, 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  these  terror- 
ists; and 

(3)  the  United  States  cannot  condone  the 
release  of  terrorists  or  the  making  of  con- 
cessions to  terrorists. 

The  United  States  Identify  those  individ 
uals  responsible  for  the  seizure  of  Ihe 
Achille  Lauro  and  Ihe  cold-blooded  murder 
of  Leon  Klinghoffer.  as  well  as  those  coun 
tries  and  groups  that  aid  and  abet  such  ter 
rorist  activities,  and  take  the  strongest 
measures  to  ensure  that  those  responsible 
for  this  brutal  act  against  an  American  citi 
zen  are  brought  to  justice 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  Ihe 
Senator. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  an  amend- 
nfienl  and  I  explained  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  what  the  amend- 
ment was.  It  was  drafted  in  an  earlier 
version.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
when  the  Domenici  substitute  is 
adopted,  that  my  amendment  be  in 
order  to  his  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  did  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  My  amendment 
that  I  just  discussed  briefly  over 
here— we  have  all  been  wailing  around 
here  since  5  o'clock— was  drafted  to 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment.  I 
am  asking  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  just  be  in  order  to  be  of- 
fered to  this  Domenici  substitute  that 
we  are  about  to  adopt.  I  am  not  asking 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I 
am  asking  that  it  be  in  order  to  offer  it 
to  the  Domenici  substitute,  instead  of 
redrafting  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objecton. 
I  understand  this  is  difficult  and  the 
Senator  does  not  want  to  have  to  re- 
draft it.  It  will  be  in  order,  but  it  will 
apply  to  provisions  as  we  adopt  them, 
not  the  prior  amendment.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  about  a 
quarter  to  8,  we  were  advised  that  it 
would  be  a  few  minutes  and  there 
would  be  no  other  amendments.  It  is 
now  25  after  8.  I  thought  8:30  would 
be  a  good  time  to  go  home.  If  there  is 
not  any  further  progress.  I  am  going 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
have  a  period  for  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  8:35. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
happening  over  there. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  know  of  no 
others. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  told  there  would  be 
no  others. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  will  be  an- 
other one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  know 
there  will  be  another  one? 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  but  we  know 
there  will  be  another  one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  has 
to  protect  his  side  and  I  have  to  pro- 
tect my  side.  I  know  of  no  other  one. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  there  will  be 
another  one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  other  one.  The  leader  may  go  out 
until  the  morning  if  he  wishes,  but  I 
did  tell  him  that  I  know  of  no  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  contacted  Senator  Melcher 
and  he  has  no  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Why  not  get  con- 
sent for  no  other  amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  may 
go  ahead  and  get  consent  that  there 
be  no  more  amendments  after  this 
one. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  a  modification 
that  I  shall  send  to  the  desk.  It  is  not 
Senator  Cranston.  If  Senator  Eagle- 
ton  has  an  amendment,  let  him  go. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Domenici  modifica- 
tion and  an  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
EAGLETON]  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ments in  order  to  the  public  debt  limit 
exterision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Domenici- 
Chiles  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  773 

(Purpose:    To    adjust    the    provisions    that 

would  trigger  automatic  deficit  reductions 

for  the  fiscal  year  1986) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eacle- 
tonI  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
773 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  unanimous 
corvsent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end.  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(XI)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)(  1)  of  this  section,  the 
Directors  shall  jointly  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection  on  October  1. 
February  15.  and  May  1  of  each  fiscal  year, 
except  that  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1986, 
the  Directors  shall  jointly  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  the  matters  de- 
scribed In  such  subsection  on  November  1. 
February  15,  and  May  1  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section,  the  term    maximum  deficit 


amount"  shall  mean,  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1985. 
$175,000,000,000. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)(1)(H)  of  this  section,  the 
amount  by  which  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1.  1985.  exceeds  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  treated  as  statistically  signifi- 
cant" if  the  amount  of  such  excess  Is  great- 
er than  5  percent  of  such  maximum  deficit 
amount. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
ExoN  and  Kerry  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  me  describe 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

Mr.  FYesident.  this  amendment  is 
what  a  football  coach  might  call  a  gut 
check.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Kerry-Exon  amendment  offered  yes- 
terday and.  frankly,  I  expect  the  vote 
on  this  amendment  will  go  much  along 
the  same  lines.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  however,  is  Important 
and  I  believe  it  is  worth  the  time  of 
this  body  to  reemphasize.  This  amend- 
ment simply  says  that  rather  than 
waiting  until  after  next  year's  elec- 
tions to  do  something  about  this  ad- 
ministration's disastrous  budget  defi- 
cits, we  are  going  to  summon  up  the 
courage  to  do  something  right  now. 

If  the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment 
is  the  all-purpose  answer  to  the  deficit 
problem  that  it  is  advertised  to  be. 
then  what  are  we  waiting  for?  Our  Na- 
tion's deficit  for  this  year  is  estimated 
to  be  at  least  $192  billion.  The  fiscal 
year  is  a  mere  10  days  old.  Surely  it 
isn't  too  late  to  do  something  about 
1986  if  we  are  truly  serious  about  this 
problem.  It  is  time  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  to  use  that  old  cliche.  Let's 
let  the  American  people  judge  for 
themselves  whether  this  is  a  genuine 
effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  or 
simply  an  election  ploy  designed  to 
fool  them  and  carry  us  past  the  1986 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
two  things.  First,  it  adds  to  the  report- 
ing period  in  the  bill  the  additional  re- 
porting dates  of  February  15  and  May 
1. 

Second,  it  returns  to  the  essence  of 
the  original  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ment by  adopting  an  allowable  deficit 
figure  for  fiscal  year  1986  of  $175  bil- 
lion plus  a  margin  for  statistical  sig- 
nificance of  5  percent.  The  $175  billion 
figure  is  the  CBO  reestimate  of  the 
cost  of  all  the  items  included  in  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  resolution. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Congress 
adopted  a  budget  resolution  which  set 
a  maximum  allowable  deficit  of  $172 
billion.  What  possible  justification  can 
there  be  for  now  increasing  that  allow- 
able deficit  figure  to  $180  billion  with 
a  7   percent  safety  margin,  meaning 
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that  it  could  go  as  high  as  $192  billion? 
That's  what  Gramm-Rudman  does. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  an 
amendment  touted  by  its  sponsors  as  a 
tough  new  approach  to  our  deficit 
problems.  But  in  fact  Gramm-Rudman 
means  we  will  have  more,  not  less,  def- 
icit spending  this  year  to  get  us  past 
the  1986  elections. 

Only  after  those  elections  will  the 
American  people  discover  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  really 

means  more  of  the  tired  old  supply- 
side  policies  we  have  seen  for  5  years- 
tax  cuts  for  the  rich  and  budget  cuts 
for  the  poor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  no  illusions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  suspend 
for  just  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  vitiate  the  cloture  vote  on  both 
motions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Unanimous  con- 
sent to  vitiate  the  cloture  vote  on  both 
motions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  no  illusions  that  an  amendment 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
the  Congress  to  live  up  to  the  brave 
words  of  Gramm-Rudman  has  much 
hope  of  passing  in  an  election  year. 
But  I  think  it  is  worth  letting  the 
American  people  know  by  our  votes 
just  exactly  what  kind  of  game  is 
being  played  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLX.INGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  brief  and  get  right  to  the  point 

The  game  is  one  of  realism,  and  we 
have  had  a  difficult  time  being  realis- 
tic. I  have  to  say  we  have  had  some 
very  interesting  votes  with  respect  to 
Social  Security.  Everyone  knows  that  I 
have  advocated  an  across-the-board 
freeze,  a  shared  sacrifice  for  all.  I  did 
not  offer  it  today  because  I  am  trying 
to  keep  Tip  O'Neill  in  the  game.  I 
want  to  try  to  keep  Ronald  Reagan  in 
the  game,  and  therefore  I  voted 
against  the  Bradley  amendment  which 
called  for  a  5-percent  cut  in  defense. 

If  you  cut  defense,  then  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  sign  it.  If  you  put  Social 
Security  back  on  the  table,  then  Tip 
O'Neill  opposes  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
we  did  not  establish  these  particular 
levels,  which  75  percent  of  the  Senate 
approved,  just  to  get  through  fiscal 
year  1986.  Senator  Eagleton  is  correct, 
nothing  traumatic  will  happen  during 


the  months  of  October.  November, 
and  December,  but  in  January  1986. 
when  we  begin  to  prepare  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  one  heck  of  a  lot  is 
going  to  happen.  Sp>ecifically.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
have  Mr.  Miller.  Director  of  OMB,  pre- 
pare the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  as 
early  as  October  of  this  year. 

They  are  very  fearful.  They  have  ap- 
proached us.  and  this  Senator  would 
not  change  his  mind  with  respect  to 
the  3-percent  real  growth  guaranteed 
in  the  defense  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Thus  you  start  out  with  a 
$25  billion  increase  in  defense  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  You  have  another  $15 
billion  to  $20  billion  in  COLA  in- 
creases. You  have  another  $30  billion 
which  cannot  be  avoided  because  of  in- 
terest costs.  You  have  an  additional 
$15  billion  in  there  for  rising  health 
costs.  That  is  a  total  of  $90  billion  of 
increases  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

So  if  you  were  the  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  you  would 
be  sitting  there  this  fall  trying  to  draw 
up  a  budget  knowing  that  you  have 
some  $85  billion  to  $90  billion  in  in- 
creases. You  look  at  what  we  are  pass- 
ing here  this  evening,  and  you  find 
you  have  got  to  drop  that  deficit  from 
$195  billion  down  to  $144  billion  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  You  have  got  to 
submit  that  in  January.  Some  very  dif- 
ficult choices  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  telling  me  to  wind  it  up.  I 
just  wanted  to  say  that  we  are  not 
playing  games.  We  will  have  some  very 
difficult  decisions  to  make  in  1986.  I 
hope  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment. 
Let  us  stay  realistic  in  this  game. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  President,  this 
really  Is  a  killer  amendment.  Here  we 
have  a  bill  before  us  drawn  by  the 
fiscal  wastrels  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings who  say  the  deficit  we  can  expect 
next  year  is  $180  billion  and  7-percent 
fluctuation  because  we  drafted  a 
budget  based  upon  funny  money  this 
year.  We  have  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia worrying  if  we  had  an  amendment 
in  existence  we  would  have  had  to  cut 
$13  billion  out  of  the  military  this 
year,  starting  at  the  first  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Now  we  have  an  amendment 
coming  in  and  saying  $180  billion  is 
too  much,  let  us  go  for  $175  billion  and 
5  percent,  when  every  one  of  us  know 
we  will  have  a  very  difficult  time  meet- 
ing $180  billion  at  7-percent  fluctua- 
tion. This  amendment  will  kill  this 
process  aborning.  I  move  to  lay  it  on 
the  table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  10-second  observation?  My  exam- 
ple was  to  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  will  even  be 
worse  next  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Probably. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay  on 
the  table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch 
RANl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBEHGERl.  the  Senator  frorn^ 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
McConnell]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias).  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Durenbercer]  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell]  would  vote    yea  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  221  Leg.] 
YEAS-46 


Abdnor 

Gramm 

Pressler 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Quayle 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Roth 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

Brsdlcy 

Hecht 

Simpson 

Chifee 

Heinz 

Specter 

Cohen 

Helms 

SUfford 

D'Amato 

Holllngs 

Stevens 

Dmnlorth 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Denton 

Kassetwum 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Wallop 

Evuu 

Lugar 

Warner 

Gam 

Mattlngly 

Wilson 

Goldwater 

MurkowskI 

Gorton 

Pack  wood 
NAYS-43 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

BIngaman 

Harkin 

NIckles 

Boren 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Inouyr 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Johruton 

Ripgle 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Rockefeller 

Craruton 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Zonnsky 

Exon 

Mauunaga 

Ford 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-U 

Benlsen 

Hatrield 

Metzenbaum 

Cochran 

Mathias 

Pell 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Stennis 

East 

McConnell 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  tables  that  appear  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  in  my  judgment 
should  be  a  part  of  the  Record.  They 
show  how  the  Nation  came  to  have 
such  a  large  debt  and  how  it  relates  to 
other  relevant  economic  factors. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tables,  tables  III-A  through  III-F,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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total 


\m 

1930 

1931 

1937 

1933 

1934 

193S 

1936 

193' 

I93« 

1939 

1940 

1941 

194? 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

19S0 

19SI 

'W 

iDli 

I9S4 

19SS 

19M 

1957 

I9U 

19M 

1960 

19(1 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

196« 

1969 

1970 

1971 

197? 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1971 

1979 

1910 

1911 

191? 

1913 

19S4 


889 
89  3 
83  5 
80  0 
769 
75  5 

74  8 
761 

75  8 
73  3 
73  5 
756 
83  4 
916 
95  5 

94  1 

85  3 
49  5 
56  7 
6?  8 
646 
713 
796 

86  8 
910 

95  9 
104? 
1148 
124  7 
133? 
1435 
1543 
1651 
177  5 
190  2 
?030 
??I6 
?44  1 
?«95 
2965 
3?5  5 
355  0 
3801 
41?5 
4613 
5?7  4 
5415 
S915 
6626 
7411 
136  5 
91?  0 

1.0108 
1.085  4 
1,144  9 
1.307  3 


72  9 
718 
64  9 
57  1 
510 
498 
49  7 
506 
511 
500 
508 

53  0 
55  6 
499 
488 
507 

54  7 
663 
804 
93  3 

1041 

1?3  0 

135  7 

152  4 

168  6 

1831 

?1?4 

232? 

250  5 

?68  4 

30?  3 

3?8  3 

3551 

3911 

437  7 

486  2 

5401 

5860 

626  6 

6913 

766  4 

8217 

9100 

1.047  4 

1.208  2 

1.335  4 

1.4298 

1,598  7 

1,830  3 

?.147 1 

?.476  5 

?.7381 

3.0?1  7 

3,?001 

3,557  8 

3,999  6 


1618 
1611 
1484 
1371 
1?79 
1?5  3 
1?4  5 
1?6  7 
1?69 
1233 
1?4  3 
1?86 

139  0 
1415 
144  3 
144  8 

140  0 
1558 
1371 
1561 
168  7 
194  3 
?153 
?39  2 
2596 
279  0 
316  7 
347  0 
375  2 
4015 
445  9 
482  6 
5201 
568  5 
627  9 
689  2 
7616 
830  0 
896  0 
987  8 

1,0918 
1.1767 
1.2901 
1.4599 
1,6694 
1,86?  8 
1.978  3 
?,1901 
2.492  9 
2,888  2 
3,3130 
3,6501 
4,0324 
4.285  6 
4.702  7 
5  3069 


13  6 

14  7 
160 
166 
16  3 
159 
161 
16  2 
161 
161 
16  4 
164 
161 
154 
14  5 
139 
134 
14  9 
16  3 
18  5 
210 
24  4 
266 
30  2 
345 
406 
45  9 
49  5 
53  7 
59  2 
65  5 
708 
759 
81? 
869 
92  9 

100  3 
1059 
1137 
1232 
1331 
144  4 
1618 
176  5 
1912 
207  7 
2238 
239  5 
2629 
2913 
3216 
3519 
374  6 
4284 
484  6 
539  2 


16  5 
16  5 
18  5 
213 
24  3 
304 
344 
37  7 
392 
40  5 
42  6 
448 
56  3 
1017 
1544 
2119 
252  5 
2280 
??08 
2151 
217  7 
216  5 
2161 
2?14 
??84 
?308 
?300 
??4? 
???0 
?313 
238  3 
236  3 
243  5 
250  5 
254  4 
?60  7 
?6?4 
?661 
?791 
292  6 
2890 
300  8 
325  7 
3408 
3491 
3608 
4463 
5158 
572  5 
626  2 
663  6 
742  8 
8301 
9914 
1,177  9 
1,376  8 


1919 

192  3 

1829 

1750 

168  5 

1716 

1750 

1806 

18?? 

1799 

183  3 

1898 

?114 

?586 

313? 

3706 

405  9 

358  7 

374  2 

3897 

4074 

435? 

4580 

490  9 

5??  6 

5505 

59?  6 

6?0  7 

650  8 

69?  0 

749  7 

7896 

839  4 

900? 

969  3 

1,04?  8 

1.1?4  4 

l.?020 

1.2888 

1,403  7 

1,514  0 

1,6219 

1,777  6 

1,977  2 

2,209  7 

2,431  4 

2.6484 

2.9454 

3.3284 

3.805  7 

4,?9ei 

4.744  7 

5.?37  2 

5  705  3 

6,365  3 

7,222  9 
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So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 
to. 


1929 
1930 
1931 
193? 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


86 
86 
101 
I?? 
14  4 
177 
19  7 
?09 
?15 
??5 
?3? 
23  6 
26  6 
39  3 
49  3 
57  2 

62  2 

63  6 
590 
55  2 
53  4 
49  7 
47? 
451 
43  7 
419 
388 
36  1 
34  1 
33  4 
318 
?99 
?90 
?7  8 
?6  3 
?50 
?3  3 
??1 
?17 
?0  8 
191 
18  5 
18  3 
17? 
158 

14  8 
169 
175 
17? 
16  5 
154 

15  7 
159 
174 
18  5 
191 


Piwate ' 

Statt  am) 
local 

Fedetai 

Total  net 

Corpoiate 

OtlKt 

Total 

drtt 

7?6 

595 

1.321 

111 

135 

1,367 

7?? 

581 

1,303 

119 

133 

1556 

671 

521 

1192 

1?9 

1?9 

1469 

639 

456 

1095 

133 

170 

1397 

610 

405 

1,015 

1?9 

193 

1.337 

595 

393 

988 

1?5 

?40 

1353 

586 

389 

975 

1?6 

269 

1370 

59? 

394 

986 

1?6 

293 

1406 

586 

395 

981 

l?4 

303 

1409 

562 

383 

945 

123 

311 

1379 

557 

384 

941 

1?4 

323 

1388 

567 

398 

965 

1?3 

336 

1424 

619 

413 

1,032 

1?0 

418 

1570 

672 

366 

1,038 

113 

746 

1.896 

691 

353 

1044 

105 

1117 

2  267 

673 

363 

1036 

99 

1516 

2  652 

604 

387 

991 

95 

1788 

2  874 

345 

462 

807 

104 

1590 

2  501 

388 

551 

939 

11? 

151? 

2  56? 

423 

628 

1,051 

1?4 

1448 

2  623 

428 

688 

1116 

139 

1440 

2696 

464 

801 

1?65 

159 

1409 

2  833 

M  iiVK)  M.  7   It   .111 
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TABLE  lll-B  -ESTIMATED  PER  CAPITA  NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  ■'-Continued 


rnmc 

Stakml 

HcH 

Futon 

Tom  ret 

Yen 

CvtoMe 

OHW 

lo)jl 

iMt 

1951                                                           

195?                                                                 

509 
546 
563 
5(3 
6?? 
673 
711 
755 
100 
M6 
191 
944 

8(9 
959 

1.043 
1.112 
1.268 
1.361 
1.444 
1.521 
1.686 
1.801 
1,917 
2.010 
2.295 
2.516 
2.762 
2.964 
3,135 
3.426 
3.759 
3.980 
4.355 
4.965 
5,674 
6.213 
6,517 
7,293 
8.264 
9.591 
10.936 
11.963 
13.078 
13.719 
15.115 
16.860 

1.378 
1.505 
1.606 
1695 
1.890 
2.034 
2.162 
2.276 
2.486 
2.647 
2.808 
3.024 
3.293 
3.567 
3.895 
4.198 
4.484 
4.896 
5.356 
5.699 
6.175 

f>m 

7.840 
8.667 
9.113 
9.992 
11.256 
12.901 
14.630 
15.948 
17.452 
18,372 
19.979 
22,371 

170 

190 

213 

247 

274 

290 

309 

336 

365 

388 

409 

432 

456 

481 

513 

536 

569 

611 

653 

699 

774 

837 

898 

966 

1031 

1,093 

1,187 

1301 

1,420 

1537 

1,621 

1,836 

2,059 

2,273 

1382 
1,393 
1413 
1403 
1373 
1314 
1,279 
1311 
1,329 
1,296 
1314 
1,332 
1,334 
1349 
1,342 
1346 
1,397 
1450 
1418 
1,457 
1,559 
1,615 
1639 
1,679 
2,056 
2.353 
2.585 
2.797 
2930 
3.245 
3.593 
4250 
5.804 
5.804 

2930 
3088 

1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1951 
1959 
1960 
1961 

3  232 
3344 
3.537 
3639 
3.751 
3.922 

4  179 
4332 
4.532 
4788 

1953                                                                            

;■                     „.  ..         9M 

5.084 

19(4                                                                  „.  .             

1.051 

5397 

1965                                         

1966 - 

1%; 

_ 1.133 

5  750 

1.234 

6,079 

1.349 

._ 1.470 

6450 

14M 

6,957 

19(9                                         

1.597 
_  .              1.719 

7,427 

1970                                - 

1971                              

7,855 

1  «?0 

8,509 

1.955 

9,371 

2.166 

10,378 

„ „ „._ 2.454 

11312 

19;5                                                

. ..             2.526 

12.199 

2.699 

13431 

„_      ...           2.992 

15  028 

_ 3.310 

16.999 

1979                                                              

3.694 

18.981 

IQM 

3.j«5 

20.730 

•  4.374 

22.666 

\W1 

..              4.653 

24458 

wn 

_ „ _...             4.864 

27043 

19M                           

5.511 

30.447 

Foolnotcs  tdlow  Mile  lll-F 


TABLE  lll-C.-NET  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUa 

[In  man  ol  (WUrs  deOI  as  >  Dtfctnl  a(  gfos  ruloul  productl 


Yen 


Gnu 
lutanil 

product 


Cvporite 


(War 


Tow 


StMJitf 

tocn 


Ndttil' 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
I%5 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1%9 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 


103  4 

8t0 

70  5 

907 

M5 

792 

761 

1098 

85  3 

583 

137  3 

980 

55  8 

137  8 

914 

653 

1153 

76  3 

72  5 

103  2 

686 

82  7 

92  0 

612 

909 

834 

56? 

850 

862 

518 

909 

808 

55  9 

1000 

756 

53  0 

1250 

667 

44  5 

1585 

57  8 

315 

1921 

49  7 

25  4 

2106 

44  7 

24  1 

2124 

40  2 

25  7 

2098 

23  6 

316 

233  1 

24  3 

345 

259  5 

24  2 

359 

258  3 

250 

40  3 

286  5 

24  9 

42  9 

330  8 

24  1 

410 

348  0 

24  9 

43  8 

3668 

24  8 

46  0 

3668 

261 

499 

4000 

261 

531 

4217 

27  2 

551 

444  0 

281 

564 

449  7 

296 

59  7 

487  9 

294 

62  0 

5065 

305 

648 

524  6 

315 

67  7 

5650 

314 

69  2 

596  7 

319 

73  3 

637  7 

318 

76  2 

6911 

321 

78  2 

7560 

32  3 

77  5 

7996 

33  7 

78  4 

8734 

340 

79  2 

944  0 

345 

812 

992  7 

35  8 

82  8 

1.077  6 

35  3 

844 

11859 

34  8 

883 

1.3264 

348 

911 

1.434  2 

368 

93  1 

1549  2 

35  4 

92  3 

1.7180 

34  4 

931 

1918  3 

34  5 

95  4 

2163  9 

24  2 

992 

2  417  8 

34  6 

102  4 

2.631  7 

34  7 

104  0 

2  957 ! 

34  2 

102  2 

3  069  3 

354 

104  3 

3  304  8 

34  6 

107  7 

1564 
1776 
1951 
235  2 
2291 
1919 
1717 
1531 
1396 
1450 

136  7 
1286 
1112 

893 
751 

"i 
659 

55  2 

588 

602 
65  3 
67  8 
65  1 
6(7 
708 
761 
79  2 
82  3 
845 
893 
914 
95  3 
992 
100  6 
105  2 
1081 
1102 
1098 
1121 
1131 
1157 
1185 
1197 
1231 
1259 
1299 
127  7 
127  5 
1300 
133  5 

137  0 

138  7 
136  3 
1396 
142  3 


Tow  net 


132 

160 

1856 

16  2 

18  2 

212  0 

210 

24  3 

240  4 

28  5 

36  5 

3003 

292 

43  5 

3019 

24  4 

466 

2628 

22  2 

47  5 

2414 

196 

45  6 

218  3 

17  7 

431 

2005 

18  9 

476 

2116 

1(0 

46  9 

2016 

164 

44  8 

189  8 

12  9 

450 

1691 

97 

642 

163  2 

75 

804 

1630 

66 

1006 

1759 

63 

1189 

1911 

71 

108  7 

170  9 

70 

947 

1606 

71 

829 

1502 

81 

(43 

157  7 

85 

75  6 

1519 

80 

653 

1385 

87 

63  6 

1411 

94 

62  3 

142  5 

HI 

62  9 

1501 

115 

57  5 

14(1 

117 

53  2 

147  2 

121 

500 

1466 

13  2 

514 

1539 

13  4 

488 

153  7 

140 

466 

155  9 

14  5 

46  4 

1600 

14  4 

44  3 

159  3 

14  6 

42  6 

162  4 

14  6 

40  9 

163  5 

14  5 

3(0 

162  7 

14  0 

35  2 

159  0 

14  2 

349 

1612 

14  1 

335 

160  7 

14  1 

306 

1604 

14  5 

303 

163  4 

150 

30  2 

1650 

14  9 

28  7 

166  7 

144 

26  3 

1666 

14  5 

25  2 

169  5 

14  4 

288 

1709 

139 

3O0 

1714 

13  7 

298 

173  5 

135 

289 

1759 

133 

27  4 

1778 

134 

28  2 

1803 

12  7 

281 

177  1 

140 

32  3 

1859 

14  7 

35  6 

1926 

1964 


3,6613 


35  7 


109  2 


144  9 


14  7 


37  6 


197  3 


Footnotes  lotot  UM  lll-F 


TABLE  lll-D,-ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO  POPULATION  AND  PRICES 


Outstwdiiit  Fedetal  Debt 


Pet  upiti  Fedetii  Mil ' 


Reil  pet  upiti  Fedefil  tm ' 


Yor 


Grass* 


Net" 


^ff         Grass 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

'M\ 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1%8 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 


18  7 
186 
204 
23  2 
26  8 
381 
418 
46  2 
489 
518 
55  7 
59  4 
73  3 
1192 
1761 
2366 
2811 
2619 
2568 
2536 
257  7 
2576 
259  7 
267  8 
2756 
278  8 
282  1 
2789 
280  6 
286  8 
3001 
300  5 
307  4 
3158 
322  2 
3325 
336  7 
353  6 
382  0 
386  4 
382  0 
4016 
435  2 
4611 
480  7 
504  0 
587  6 
664  8 
729  2 
797  7 
852  2 
936  7 
1.034  7 
1.201  9 
1.415  3 
1.667  4 


16  5 
16  5 
185 
213 
24  3 
304 
34  4 
37  7 

39  2 

40  5 
42  6 
44  8 
563 

1017 
1544 
2119 
252  5 
228  0 
2208 
2151 
217  7 
216  5 
2161 
2214 
228  4 
2308 
230  0 
224  2 
222  0 
2313 
238  3 
236  3 
243  5 
250  5 
254  4 
260  7 
262  4 
2661 
279  1 
292  6 
289  0 
30C8 
325  7 
340  8 
3491 
360  8 
446  3 
5158 
572  5 
626  2 
6636 
742  8 
8301 
9914 
1.177  9 
1.3768 


16  0 
158 
177 
194 
219 
280 
320 
353 
366 
37  9 
401 
42  6 
540 
95  5 
142  9 
1931 
228  2 
2061 
1991 
1920 

197  7 
1966 
1931 
196  6 
2000 
204  2 
204  8 
1994 

198  9 
204  7 
2148 
2124 
2178 
222  8 
2239 
227  0 
2256 
227  5 
237  3 
240  7 
233  0 
2398 
256  5 
2719 
2712 
2801 
3581 
4185 
469  5 
5154 
546  0 
6213 
6989 
8519 

1.0260 
1.212  5 


5* 

Net' 

^         Grass 

153 

135 

131 

150 

133 

128 

164 

149 

142 

185 

170 

155 

213 

193 

174 

300 

240 

221 

327 

269 

251 

360 

293 

275 

378 

303 

283 

.197 

311 

291 

422 

323 

304             1 

446 

336 

320             1 

544 

418 

401             1 

874 

746 

700             1 

1275 

1.11' 

1.034             2 

1693 

1.516 

1.382 

1.990 

1.788 

1.616 

1.826 

1.590 

1.437 

1.758 

1.512 

1.363             2 

1707 

1,448 

1.292             2 

1,705 

1,440 

1.308             2 

1,677 

1,409 

1.280             ! 

1,661 

1,382 

1.235            ; 

1,685 

1.393 

1.238            I 

1,704 

1.413 

1.237 

1,694 

1.403 

1.241 

1,684 

1.373 

1.223 

1.635 

1.314 

1.169 

1,617 

1.279 

1.146 

1,625 

1.311 

1.160 

1673 

1.329 

1.197 

1,648 

1.296 

1.165 

1,659 

1.314 

1.176 

1,680 

1.332 

1.185 

1.690 

1.334 

1.174 

1,721 

1.349 

1.175 

1,722 

1.342 

1.154 

1.788 

1.346 

1.151 

1.912 

1.397 

1.188 

1.915 

1.450 

1.193 

1.874 

1.418 

1.143 

1.945 

1.457 

1.162 

2.083 

1,559 

1.228 

2,185 

1.615 

1.289 

2.257 

1,629 

1.274 

2.345 

1,679 

1.303 

2.707 

2,056 

1.650 

3.033 

2,353 

1.910 

3.292 

2,585 

2.120 

3,563 

2,797 

2.302 

3,763 

2.930 

2.411 

4.093 

3.245 

2.714 

4.478 

3.593 

3.025 

5.152 

4.250 

3.652 

6013 

5.004 

4.359 

7.029 

5.804 

5.111 

Net' 


Ptwalely 


298 

301 

359 

453 

548 

749 

796 

866 

879 

941 

1.014 

1.061 

1.234 

1.791 

2.460 

3.212 

3.693 

3,122 

2,628 

2,367 

2.388 

2.326 

2136 

2.119 

2.128 

2.104 

2.100 

2.009 

1.918 

1.877 

1.916 

1.859 

1.852 

1.854 

1.843 

1.852 

1.822 

1.840 

1.912 

1.838 

1.707 

1.673 

1.717 

1.744 

1.696 

1.5(8 

1.679 

1.779 

1.814 

1.823 

1.731 

1.658 

1.644 

1.782 

2.015 

2.259 


263 
267 
326 
416 
497 
598 
655 
707 
705 
736 
775 
800 
948 
1.528 
2.157 
2.877 
3.317 
2.718 
2.260 
2.008 
2.017 
1.955 
1.777 
1.752 
1.764 
1.742 
1.712 
1.615 
1.517 
1.513 
1.522 
1.461 
1.467 
1.470 
1.455 
1.452 
1,420 
1.384 
1.397 
1.392 
1.291 
1.253 
1.285 
1.289 
1.232 
1.137 
1.275 
1.380 
1.424 
1.431 
1.348 
1.315 
1.319 
1.470 
1.677 
1.(65 


255 

256 

312 

379 

448 

550 

610 

662 

658 

6(9 

730 

761 

909 

1.435 

1.997 

2.622 

2.998 

2457 

2.038 

1,792 

1.832 

1,775 

1,588 

1.557 

1.544 

1.541 

1.524 

1.436 

1.359 

1.340 

1.372 

1.314 

1.312 

1.308 

1.281 

1,265 

1.221 

1.184 

1.188 

1.145 

1.041 

999 

1.012 

1.029 

957 

882 

1.023 

1  120 

1.168 

1.178 

1109 

1100 

1.110 

1.263 

1.461 

1.643 
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TABLE  lll-E 


-PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO 
GNP 

IDolK  amounts  m  bHIon] 


TABLE  lll-E.-PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO     TABLE  lll-E.- 
GNP— Continued 

IDoUai  amounts  in  Miois) 


-PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO 
GNP— Continued 

lOoDai  amounts  in  l»Uais| 


boss 

national 
product 


F^rvalely 
heMdetit* 


Ratnol 
detil  10  GNP 


Yeai  to  rea' 
prce 

changes' 


Gloss 

national 
product 


Pnvately 


Ratn  ol 


Veai  to  yeai 
pra 


held  debt  •     deW  to  GUP     ^^^^  , 


Gross 
national 
product 


PiMtelii 
held  (Ml* 


Ratio  of 
debt  to  GNP 


veai  10  year 
pree 

chanfes ' 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


103  4 

160 

155 

0 

1946 

907 

158 

174 

-?  5 

1947 

761 

17  7 

23  3 

1948 

583 

19  4 

33  3 

-10  3 

1949 

55  8 

219 

392 

-  5  1 

1950 

65  3 

28  0 

42  9 

1951 

72  5 

32  0 

44  1 

1952 

82  7 

35  3 

42  7 

1953 

909 

36  6 

40  3 

1954 

85  0 

37  9 

44  6 

-  1  9 

1955 

909 

401 

44  1 

-  1  4 

1956 

1000 

42  6 

42  6 

1957 

125  0 

540 

43  2 

1958 

1585 

95  5 

603 

10  7 

1959 

1921 

1429 

74  4 

196U 

2106 

1931 

917 

1%1 

2124 

228  2 

107  4 

1%2 

2098 
2331 
259  5 
258  3 
286  5 
330  8 
348  0 
366  8 
3668 
4000 
4217 
444  0 
449  7 
487  9 
5065 
524  6 
5650 


2061 
1991 

192  0 

197  7 
1966 

193  1 
1%8 
2000 
204  2 
204  8 
1994 

198  8 
204  7 
2148 
2124 
2178 
2228 


98  2 
854 
74  0 
76  5 
6(6 
584 
56  6 
545 
55  7 
512 
47  3 

44  8 

45  5 
44  0 
419 
415 
394 


85 

144 

78 

-10 

10 

79 

22 

8 

5 

4 

15 

36 

27 

8 

16 

10 

11 


1963  ,.,- 596  7  223  9  37  5  12 

1964  637  7  2270  356  13 

1965 6911  2256  32  6  17 

1966  7560  2275  301  29 

1967 799  6  237  3  29  7  29 

1968  !'34  2497  276  42 

1969  944  0  233  0  24  7  5  4 

1970  9927  2398  242  59 

1971  1.077  6  256  5  238  4  3 

1972  1.1(59  2719  229  3  3 

1973  1.326  4  2712  204  6  2 

1974  1.434  2  2801  19  5  110 

1975  1.549  2  3581  23  1  91 

1976  l.'ISO  4185  244  58 

1977  1.918  3  469  5  24  5  6  5 

1978  2.163  9  515  4  23  8  7  7 

1979  24178  5460  226  113 
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TABU  lll-t  -PRIVATELY  HELD  FEDERAL  DEBT  RELATED  TO 
GNP— Continued 

IDoKai  imiuntj  m  Mliain{ 


VW 

Gras 
nitnial 
pradKl 

PmiWif 
MDiMI* 

RMaol 
ikMloGNP 

prat 

1980 

2.631 7 

6213 

23  6 

135 

1911 

2.957  8 

6989 

236 

10  4 

I9t? 

3.0693 

8519 

27  8 

61 

I9i3 

3  304  8 

10260 

310 

32 

I9J4 

3.6013 

1,2125 

331 

43 

FootiMB  loIlM  laM  in-F 

TABLE  lll-F 

-CHANGES  IN  PER  CAPITA  REAL  GROSS 

NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant   to    the    agreement    we    have 


reached.  I  send  a  modification  to  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  send  the  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

Each  controllable  expenditure  by  a  uni 
form  percentage.  Provided:  That  R.iiy  peri- 
odic payments  to  individuals  or  families 
which  are  In  the  nature  of  Income  support, 
supplementation,  or  assistance  Including 
payments  made  pursuant  to  section  32  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as 
amended  or  pursuant  lo  chapter  11  or  13  of 
title  38.  United  Stales  Code  and  which  are 
paid  to  such  Individuals  or  families  directly 
by  the  United  Stales  (or  by  a  person  or 
entity  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  United 
States)  shall  not  be  reduced  pursuant  lo 
this  subclause  to  a  level  which  Is  lower  than 
the  level  that  would  be  payable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  subclause,  but  In  the  case  of 
compensation,  pursuant  to  chapter  11  or  13 
of  title  38.  United  Slates  Code,  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  enacted  Into  law  lo 
become  effective  In  the  fiscal  year  that  Is 
the  first  fiscal  year  lo  which  the  order  de- 
scribed in  this  clause  applies  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  an  automatically  Indexed  program  for 
purposes  of  subclause  (I)  of  this  clause;  and 
shall  transmit  to  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress a  message— 

(III)  Identifying— 

(aa)  the  total  amount  and  the  percentage 
by  which  automatic  spending  increases  are 
to  be  reduced  under  subclause  (I)  of  this 
clause; 

(bb)  the  total  amount  of  budget 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

VA  SERVICE-CONNBCTED  DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION  COLA'S 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  work, 
at  this  last  moment,  to  clarify  what  is 
in  this  measure  affecting  our  Nations 
veterans  is  final  proof  of  something  I 
and  others  have  been  stressing 
throughout  the  consideration  of  the 
debt  ceiling  and  the  so-called  Gramm 
amendment:  We  are  rushing  a  meas- 
ure of  vast  significance  and  complexity 
through  the  Senate  without  full 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing.  That 
lack  of  full  understanding  seenxs  to 
apply  not  just  to  a  few  Senators  but  to 
all  Senators— including  those  offering 
the  Gramm  proposal  and  those  man- 
aging his  legislation. 

The  dialog  earlier  today  between 
sponsors  of  the  Gramm  proposal,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley]  with  regard 
to  Medicaid  and  AFDC  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan) 
with  regard  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
already  supplied  abundant  proof  of 
that  point. 

A  while  ago.  we  had  a  colloquy  on 
the  subject  of  veterans'  disability  com- 
pensation, and  at  that  time  it  was  my 
understanding  and  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],     that     veterans'     disability 


COLA'S  were  protected  precisely  as 
Social  Security  COLA's  are  protected. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  thought  oth- 
erwise. That  confusion  has  now  been 
cleared  up— unfortunately— by  the 
modification  just  now  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  use  the 
term  "unfortunately"  because  the  con- 
sequence of  that  modification,  as  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  GrammI.  denies 
protection  to  veterans'  COLA's. 

As  many,  if  not  all.  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware.  I  had  planned  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  Veterans' 
Administration  compensation  paid  to 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
and  to  the  survivors  of  those  who  die 
from  service-connected  causes  would 
be  exempt  from  any  I*residentlal  order 
making  cuts  in  COLA's  and  otherwise 
reducing  Federal  programs.  I  strongly 
believe  that  It  is  grossly  inequitable 
and  totally  unjustifiable  to  permit  VA 
compensation  COLA's  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  when  full  Social  Security 
retirement  and  disability  COLA's  are 
granted. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  strongly 
supported  the  initiative,  now  reflected 
in  the  Grtimm-Rudman  proposal  as 
adopted  yesterday,  to  exempt  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  Social  Security 
benefits  from  any  Presidential  cost- 
cutting  order.  This  exemption  covers 
both  old  age  and  disability  benefits. 
However.  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
that  the  benefits  paid  to  this  Nation's 
highest  priority  category  of  veterans— 
those  who  suffer  from  service-connect- 
ed disabilities— and  the  survivors  of 
those  who  have  died  from  service-con- 
nected causes  would  not  be  similarly 
protected,  as  those  benefits  would 
have  been,  as  well  as  would  VA  pen- 
sion payments,  under  the  Chiles-Byrd 
plan,  which  I  cosponsored  and  which 
the  Republican  majority  of  this 
Senate  rejected  yesterday,  from  the 
scope  of  any  Presidential  spending  re- 
duction or  sequestering  order. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  amount  of 
such  a  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
eran's monthly  compensation  payment 
is  based  on  the  average  impairment  of 
earnings  resulting  from  that  veteran's 
disability.  Since  in  almost  every  year 
that  average  earnings  Impairment  will 
increase  by  inflation  over  the  prior 
year,  denial  of  a  compensation  COLA 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  philo- 
sophical underpinnings  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

I'd  like  to  quote  President  Reagan 
on  this  subject  of  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  the  VA  Service-Connected 
Disability  Compensation  Program.  In 
August  1980.  in  a  campaign  speech  at 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  conven- 
tion In  Chicago,  he  stated  his  view 
that  It  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  " 
for  compensation  for  those  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  •  •  •."' 


As  Members  may  know.  President 
Reagan  and  I  don't  see  eye-to-eye  on  a 
great  many  issues.  In  this  case,  howev- 
er, he  and  I  were  in  total  agreement- 
at  least  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  Since  that  time  he  has 
backed  off  from  that  commitment  by 
twice  supporting  budget  proposals— re- 
jected by  the  Congress— that  would 
not  provide  full  COLA's  to  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans. 

To  me  it  Is  outrageous  to  subject  the 
more  than  2.2  million  veterans  who 
have  service-connected  disabilities— In- 
juries and  Illnesses  sustained  in  service 
to  our  country— to  the  extraordinary 
Gramm-Rudman  authority  that  could 
result  in  the  denial  or  reduction  of  to- 
tally justifiable  and  totally  necessary 
cost-of-living  increases  in  VA  compen- 
sation rates. 

These  individuals— as  well  as  the 
more  than  330.000  survivors  of  veter- 
ans who  died  while  on  active  duty  or 
as  the  result  of  service-connected 
causes— have  already  made  sacrifices 
for  this  country  and,  in  many  cases, 
have  made  extreme  sacrifices.  They 
should  not— in  any  scenario— be  asked 
to  make  additional  ones  that  entail 
such  inequity. 

Mr.  President,  to  appreciate  the  po- 
tential inequity  for  VA  compensation 
recipients  under  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal  as  now  proposed  to  be  clari- 
fied, we  need  to  examine  what  its 
effect  would  be  when  compared  to 
other  Federal  payments  recipients  in  a 
directly  parallel,  high  priority— but 
certainly  no  higher  priority— program. 
Let's  examine  the  case  of  a  totally 
disabled,  splnal-cord-lnjured  Individ- 
ual, a  nonveteran,  who  is  covered  by 
Social  Security  and  is  receiving  Social 
Security  disability  Insurance— SSDI. 
In  a  Gramm-Rudman  covered  year 
when  Inflation  runs  at  5  percent,  this 
Individual's  benefits  would  be  In- 
creased by  5  percent  by  a  December 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  The  Con- 
gress has  assured  this  individual  of  a 
full  COLA,  and  Gramm-Rudman  has 
confirmed  that  assurance.  That's  as  it 
should  be. 

Now,  compare  that  disabled  person's 
situation  with  that  of  his  equally  dis- 
abled neighbor,  a  paralyzed  Vietnam 
veteran  struck  down  on  the  battlefield 
and  whose  spinal  cord  was  equally  sev- 
ered and  who  accordingly  receives  VA 
disability  compensation  for  his  total 
and  permanent  disability.  This  veter- 
ans  COLA— which  traditionally  has 
been  provided  by  the  Congress  In  the 
same  percentage  amount  as  increases 
in  Social  Security— would  be  subject  to 
reduction  and,  possibly,  even  complete 
elimina'.ion. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  individ- 
uals, now  condemned  to  life  In  a 
wheelchair,  have  paid  for  their  bene- 
fits, one  with  monetary  contribu- 
tions—that is.  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes— the  other  with  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  his  legs  and  other  bodily  func- 


tions in  service  to  his  country.  They 
are  both  truly  entitled  to  these  bene- 
fits. 

But  is  one  more  deserving  than  the 
other?  If  so.  Is  it  the  SSDI  recipient?  I 
think  not. 

Yet,  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal, 
which  Is  deficient  In  many  ways  but 
especially  in  this  respect,  would  place 
us  In  jeopardy  of  a  President  having  to 
say  to  the  veteran— even  after  the 
Congress  has  approved  a  full  COLA  In 
his  compensation:  "Sorry.  Even 
though  your  neighbor  is  receiving  a 
full  COLA  this  year.  Congress  has  re- 
quired me  to  cut  yours  and  to  reduce 
your  benefits." 

How  can  that  result  possibly  be  ex- 
plained? 
I  don't  believe  it  can  be. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  when  I 
expressed   my   intention   to   offer   an 
amendment  to  exempt  VA  compensa- 
tion  from  these  extraordinary  Presi- 
dential orders,  I  was  confronted  with 
enormous  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  including  the  leaders  of  the  ma- 
jority. It  was  clear  that  if  I  persisted 
in  my  plan  to  offer  my  amendment,  ef- 
forts underway  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment in  business  and  to  meet  Its  obli- 
gations might  well  collapse.  I  there- 
fore agreed  not  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment on  the  condition  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado   [Mr. 
Armstrong],  who  was  also  considering 
offering    amendments,    did    not    offer 
his.  "tils.  In  my  view  and  the  view  of 
many  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  would 
have    established    very    poor    public 
policy.  One  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado's amendments  would  have  given 
the  President  greatly  enhanced  powers 
to  rescind  appropriations  made  by  the 
Congress.    In    this    regard,    thinking 
back    on    the    Incumbent    President's 
record  with  respect  to  the  VA  health 
care  system,  I  was  very  reluctant  to  do 
anything  to  risk  giving  this  President 
great  new  discretionary  power  to  cut 
appropriations  for  VA  health  care  pro- 
grams. The  other  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  was  considering, 
also  very  unwise  in  my  view,  related  to 
Davis-Bacon.    As    it   turned    out,    the 
Senator  from  Colorado  did  not  offer 
an  amendment  and  so.  pursuant  to  our 
agreement,  I  did  not  offer  mine. 

In  March  1981,  President  Reagan 
proposed  cutting  President  Carter's 
fiscal  year  1982  VA  medical  care  ap- 
propriations request  by  $330  million, 
thus  proposing  to  reduce  the  VA 
health-care  staffing  level  by  5,181  full- 
time-employee  equivalents— FTEE's— 
to  close  1,800  VA  hospital  beds,  to 
fund  2  million  fewer  outpatient  visits, 
and  to  terminate  the  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram, often  referred  to  as  the  Vet 
Center  Program.  Congress  totally  re- 
jected the  President's  recommenda- 
tions to  cut  VA  health  care. 


Again,  in  May  1982,  President 
Reagan  supported  severe  cuts  In  VA 
health  care  when  he  entered  Into  a 
budget  agreement  with  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  majority  and  In- 
cluded a  proposal  to  "freeze "  fiscal 
year  1983  appropriations  for  VA 
health  care  system  accounts— Includ- 
ing medical  facility  construction— that 
would  have  produced  total  reductions 
of  $568  million  from  the  original  ap- 
propriations requests  for  these  ac- 
counts. Congress  rejected  the  vast 
bulk  of  those  cuts  and  actually  In- 
creased the  original  request  for  the 
medical  care  account. 

Clearly,  it  would  be  very  risky— from 
the  standpoint  of  the  maintenance  of 
a  nationwide  system  of  high-quality 
VA  medical  facilities— to  entrust  to 
this  President  substantial,  discretion- 
ary powers  to  take  from  the  VA  health 
care  system  funds  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  to  it. 

A  further  reason  for  my  withholding 
the  amendment  to  exempt  VA  com- 
pensation was  my  great  confidence 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  adamantly  reject  any  proposal 
to  subject  compensation  to  a  Presiden- 
tial order  making  cuts  in  Federal  pro- 
grams. I  have  communicated  on  this 
Issue  with  my  very  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  House,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. He  has  armounced  his  strong 
opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  compen- 
sation within  any  COLA  reduction 
order.  He  Is  a  great  and  persuasive 
champion  of  veterans'  programs  In 
general  and  the  compensation  pro- 
gram in  particular,  and  I  am  confident 
that  his  views  on  this  issue  and  those 
of  many  others  of  a  similar  mind  in 
the  House  will  finally  prevail. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  comments  from  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], I  must  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  modification  I  inserted  in  my 
amendments  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

I  modified  my  amendment  to  clarify 
the  treatment  of  veterans'  compensa- 
tion under  this  new  procedure  of  sus- 
pension of  COLA'S  and  sequestering  of 
controllable  spending.  This  modifica- 
tion Is  consistent,  I  understand,  with 
an  understanding  between  the  Senator 
from  California  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  [Mr.  Gramm]  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  in  a  colloquy  in 
order  to  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
his  modification.  On  page  26,  lines  8  to 
10  of  the  proposed  modification,  the 
proposal  reads  that  the  message  of  the 
President  In  regard  to  the  sequestering 
of  funds  "shall  be  referred  to  all  com- 
mittees with  jurisdiction  over  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities  affected 
by  it. "  Then  again,  on  page  31,  lines  8- 
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11,  the  proposal  reads  that  any  alter- 
native to  the  sequestering  that  may  be 
proposed  by  the  President  "shall  be  re- 
ferred to  all  committees  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties affected  by  it."  (3n  the  face  of  it,  it 
would  appear  that  both  of  these  mes- 
sages, to  the  extent  that  they  would 
involve  the  sequestering,  impound- 
ment, rescission,  deferral,  withholding, 
or  whatever,  of  appropriated  funds, 
would  be  referred  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  771).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  Joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  372) 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

INCREASING  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT— AN  AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  8Vj 
years  ago.  the  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt  was  $682  billion.  When  Jimmy 
Carter  left  office  4  years  later  the  ceil- 
ing had  been  increased  by  $197  billion 
to  $879  billion.  A  little  over  2  years 
into  the  Reagan  administration  Con- 
gress was  forced  to  raise  the  ceiling 
above  the  $1  trillion  mark.  By  last  Oc- 
tober the  debt  ceiling  had  jumped  to 
over  $1.8  trillion,  more  than  double 
the  debt  incurred  by  all  of  our  earlier 
Presidents  combined.  And  today  Mr. 
President.  Ronald  Reagan  is  asking  us 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  to  in 
excess  of  $2  trillion. 

Two  trillion  dollars.  That  is  an  in- 
credible figure.  While  Congress  is  no- 
torious for  bandying  about  large  fig- 
ures, this  is  one  that  even  causes  us  to 
take  pause.  Consider  the  fact  that  the 
entire  budget  for  the  United  States  for 
fiscal  year  1985  is  $953.9  billion,  a 
figure  that  begins  to  look  small  when 
compared  with  a  $2  trillion  debt.  And 
of  this  years  $950  billion  plus  budget. 
$214  billion  is  deficit— in  other  words 
almost  one-quarter  of  this  country's 
spending  was  borrowed.  An  even  scar- 
ier figure  is  the  $130,426,000,000  it  cost 


the  Federal  Government  to  service  the 
debt  in  1985.  That  means  that  one-sev- 
enth of  the  Federal  budget  is  going  to 
pay  interest  on  the  debt.  Meanwhile 
we  continue  to  incur  debt  at  the  rate 
of  $407,154  every  minute  of  every  day 
of  the  year.  Anyone  who  has  ever  kept 
a  household  budget  will  tell  you  that 
we  are  digging  ourselves  a  hole  that 
would  be  difficult  to  climb  out  of  in 
the  best  of  circumstances.  But  these 
are  not  the  best  of  circumstances- 
next  year  the  deficit  is  projected  to  be 
$214  billion— and  the  hole  keeps  get- 
ting deeper.  If  we.  as  a  nation,  decided 
to  all  pitch  in  and  pay  off  the  debt,  it 
would  cost  $7,599  dollars  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  coun- 
try. Alarming  does  not  adequately  sum 
up  the  impact  of  these  numbers. 

We  must  face  up  to  these  problems. 
Congress  and  the  President  must  take 
actions  now  to  see  that  this  will  not 
continue.  There  are  a  number  of  steps 
that  can  and  must  be  taken.  First.  I 
believe  we  must  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.  I  have  long  been  an  advocate 
of  this  measure.  While  this  approach 
has  been  accused  of  being  simplistic  in 
some  quarters,  it  would  force  us  to 
grapple  with  the  budget  deficit  prob- 
lems. Until  we  are  successful  in  pass- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment,  there 
are  other  alternatives  which  can  dras- 
tically reduce  the  deficit. 

First,  the  President  can  and  should 
submit  a  balanced  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  great  misperception 
in  this  land  that  the  problem  of  rising 
deficits  is  the  fault  of  the  Congress  or 
some  faceless  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton. The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  6300  last  year  requiring 
the  President  to  send  a  balanced 
budget  to  Congress,  yet  the  President 
has  never  done  so.  If  he  sent  us  a  bal- 
anced budget  that  would  put  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  on  Congress.  But 
when  the  President  sends  us  a  budget 
with  $200  billion  plus  deficits,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  Congress  to  exert  the  self-re- 
straint that  has  deserted  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Second,  once  the  President  sends  us 
a  balanced  budget  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  pass  such  a  budget.  And  for 
that  we  need  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  While  every  American 
wants  deficit  reduction,  very  few  have 
been  willing  to  take  the  cuts  in  their 
own  backyard. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  once  we  have 
a  balanced  budget  we  need  to  start 
making  payments  on  the  national 
debt.  I.  for  one.  do  not  wish  to  leave 
this  debt  to  my  children. 

I  will  vote  against  todays  proposed 
increase  in  the  national  debt,  not  be- 
cause I  want  our  country  to  go  bank- 
rupt, but  because  it  is  the  only  way  I 
know  to  express  my  frustration  with  a 
budget  out  of  control.  Congress  and 
the  President  need  to  work  together. 
Otherwise.  I  fear  that  we  will  soon  be 


faced  with  not  just  a  $2-trillion  deficit 
but  with  a  $l-quadrillion  deficit. 

Mr.   President.   I   think   it   is  a  huge 
mistake  for  us  to  go  on  record  here  in 
creasing  this  debt  to  over  $2  trillion. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  Ameri 
can  people  are  going  to  pay  for  it.  and 
pay  for  it  dearly. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  among  the  24  Senators  who  op 
posed  the  Gramm-Rudman  Hollings 
amendment  approved  yesterday.  I 
want  to  explain  briefly  my  reasons  for 
opposing  the  amendment,  as  I  have 
strongly  held  views  about  it. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  authors  of  the  amendment  both 
for  their  efforts  and  for  the  ingenious 
conceptual  framework  they  developed 
to  move  forward  with  deficit  reduc- 
tion. They  started  out  with  a  good, 
solid  proposal  which  I  initially  sup- 
ported. 

As  originally  drafted,  it  provided  a 
framework  for  reducing  deficits  in  a 
systematic  fashion  that  seemed  both 
effective  and  equitable.  The  amend- 
ment mandated  reductions  in  an 
acrosa-the-board  fashion.  While  I  had 
serious  doubts  that  Congress,  as  an  in- 
stitution, would  truly  enforce  the  aus- 
terity required  by  this  initiative.  I  felt 
it  was  worth  a  try:  $200  billion  deficits 
demanded  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  proposal  quickly 
began  accumulating  amendments, 
modifications,  and  related  political 
paraphernalia.  As  soon  as  the  amend- 
ment was  unveiled,  the  unraveling 
process  began. 

And.  in  the  unraveling,  familiar  pat- 
terns began  to  emerge— the  same  pat- 
terns, in  fact,  which  have  rendered  in- 
effective our  past  efforts  to  deal  with 
deficits. 

First,  all  spending  for  Social  Securi- 
ty was  exempted  completely  from  any 
fiscal  discipline  mandated  by  the 
amendment.  Over  $200  billion  in  Fed- 
eral spending— one-fifth  of  the 
budget— was  deemed  off  limits. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  we  began  to 
focus  on  spending  for  national  ^e=— ^ 
fense.  We  discovered  that,  -dtrt  to 
anomalies  of  law.  most  of  tlie  money 
going  to  defense  contractors  was 
exempt.  Multiyear  procurement  con- 
tracts are  held  harmless  from  the  pain 
of  deficit  reduction.  Between  $90  bil; 
lion  and  $110  billion  of  the  defense 
budget  is  now  off  limits. 

The  problems  with  defense  don't 
stop  there.  The  President,  who  sup- 
ports this  amendment,  has  made  clear 
that  he  still  will  request  3-percent 
annual  real  growth  in  defense  spend 
ing.  Defense,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent, must  be  held  harmless  against 
this  amendment. 

When  you  add  in  current  spending 
for  entitlement  programs  and  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  you  have  about 
$746  billion  of  this  year's  $975  billion 
budget  exempt  from  the  amendment. 


All  of  these  exemptions  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  fairness  of  this  ap- 
proach.   Rather    than    cutting    across 
the  board,  touching  all  parts  of  the 
budget,  this  plan  now  focuses  budget 
cuts  in  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
budget.  For  example,  while  the  plan 
would  allow  cost-of-living  adjustments 
for  Social  Security,  it  would  virtually 
eliminate  such  increases  in  other  pro- 
grams  for  veterans,   the   elderly,   the 
poor,   disabled   and   blind.   While   the 
plan  would  protect  spending  for  major 
weapons    in    the    defense    budget,    it 
could    prevent    pay    raises    or    force 
actual  pay  cuts  for  military  personnel. 
The   plan   also   could    require   a   pro- 
longed freeze  on  Medicare  payments 
with  potentially  severe  results  on  the 
quality  of  health  care  for  the  elderly. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  kind  of 
selective  budget  cuts  would  be  palpa- 
bly unfair.  They  would  be  viewed  by 
the  American  people  as  unfair.  There- 
fore, if  history  is  any  guide,  these  cuts 
simply  will  not  be  made.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  we  are  not  going  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  plan  the  Senate 
has  just  adopted.  We  most  certainly 
will  not  do  so  in  1986.  which  is  an  elec- 
tion year. 

In  short.  I  believe  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  amendment  will 
not— and  cannot— do  what  it  is  adver- 
tised as  doing.  It  cannot  do  so  because 
we  have  demonstrated  in  the  way  we 
have  crafted  it  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  face  the  tough  decisions  involved  in 
any  serious  attempt  to  control  Federal 
deficits. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  we  have 
made  it  very  clear  that  we  are  not 
going  to  deal  with  entitlement  pro- 
grams—particularly Social  Security. 
We  are  not  going  to  deal  with  defense 
spending  and  we  are  unwilling  to  look 
seriously  at  tax  increases.  If  we  do 
none  of  these  things,  we  cannot  genu- 
inely address  our  huge  deficits. 

That  leaves  us  with  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  that  poses  a  severe  dilemma. 
It  will  either  be  ineffective,  because  we 
will  refuse  to  enforce  it.  or  it  will  be 
unfair  because  we  choose  to  let  it 
stand.  I  hope  I  am  wrong  about  this.  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  this  plan 
could  produce  real  progress  toward  a 
responsible  budget,  as  I  believe  its  au- 
thors intended  at  the  start. 

Unfortunately,  good  intentions  do 
not  always  produce  real  and  good  re- 
sults. They  also  cannot  produce  a  re- 
sponsible Federal  budget,  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  us  are  willing  to  turn  inten- 
tions into  action.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
certainly  direct  my  best  efforts  to  as- 
sisting with  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  order  and  achieve  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  virtue  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment  is  that 
it  may  have  forced  the  Senate  to  face 
up  to  the  mammoth  Federal  debt  and 


the  need  to  take  drastic  action  to  con- 
trol it. 

After  our  extended  and  wrenching 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  this 
spring.  I  was  fearful  that  the  Senate 
would  not  have  the  political  stomach 
to  return  to  the  issue  of  the  deficits 
for  some  time.  Every  day  we  delay  in 
dealing  with  these  deficits,  the  prob- 
lem is  getting  further  out-of-control, 
as  we  accumulate  additional  debt, 
borrow  to  pay  interest  costs  to  finance 
the  debt,  and  suffer  compounding  of 
these  interest  costs. 

The  damage  these  deficits  are  doing 
to  the  U.S.  economy  and  to  the  inter- 
national financial  system  will  be  with 
us  for  many  years,  even  decades  to 
come. 

I  only  fear  we  already  have  waited 
much  too  long  to  take  decisive  action 
to  control  the  deficits.  If  we  suffer  an- 
other recession  before  these  deficits 
are  substantially  reduced,  we  will  see 
them  double  in  size  and  we  will  have 
no  flexibility  in  fiscal  policy  to  deal 
with  the  recession.  We  may  yet  face  a 
downward  spiral  on  the  debt  and  defi- 
cits that  will  rival  the  crisis  posed  by 
the  Depression. 

I  am  less  sure  about  the  specific  ap- 
proach taken  by  this  amendment  to 
deal  with  the  deficit  crisis. 

Setting  ambitious  deficit-reduction 
targets  may  be  the  only  way  we  can 
force  Congress  and  the  President  to 
face  up  to  the  issue.  However,  the 
public  does  not  fully  understand  how 
much  pain  will  be  involved  in  imple- 
menting this  amendment.  The  public 
has  been  told  that  we  can  grow  our 
way  out  of  these  deficits;  that  we  can 
control  the  deficit  by  cutting  waste 
and  fraud  in  Government  programs;  or 
that  we  can  cut  taxes  and  increase  de- 
fense spending  at  the  same  time. 
These  statements  are  myths  that  will 
be  exploded  when  this  amendment  is 
implemented.  I  am  hopeful  our  politi- 
cal institutions— the  Congress  and  the 
President— can  handle  the  extreme 
pressures  which  we  will  feel  when  the 
real  crunch  on  reducing  these  deficits 
hits  us.  If  anyone  here  thinks  that  lob- 
bying and  public  pressure  on  this  legis- 
lation is  strong,  wait  till  we  feel  the 
pressure  when  we  actually  implement 
it. 

The  Congress  and  the  President 
have  not  adequately  considered  what 
such  huge  cuts  in  spending  will  mean 
to  our  national  defense,  to  farm  pro- 
grams, to  the  social  safety  net.  and  to 
long-term  investments  in  research  and 
development.  When  we  focus  on  cut- 
ting spending.  I  hope  we  will  not  lose 
our  sense  of  priorities  and  will  contin- 
ue to  make  the  investments  in  our 
future. 

And  I'm  not  sure  we  adequately  un- 
derstand what  the  macroeconomic 
effect  will  be  of  these  drastic  changes 
in  Goverrunent  fiscal  policy,  particu- 
larly if  the  current  economic  cycle 
turns  down  and  we  enter  a  recession. 


There  may  well  be  a  point  in  this  defi- 
cit-reduction process  where  we  will 
face  the  impossible  choice  of  continu- 
ing the  deficit-reduction  effort  or  bail- 
ing out  the  economy  from  a  disastrous 
downward  spiral.  Indeed,  a  |^rastic  re- 
duction in  Government  Ilscal  stimulus 
may  well  retard  economic  growth. 

I  am  concerned  about  Congress  abdi- 
cating its  legislative  authority  to  the 
President.  Under  this  amendment. 
Congress  may  well  have  an  Incentive 
to  avoid  making  the  tough  choices 
itself  and  bucking  the  problem  iX)  the 
President  to  make  all  the  tough  deci- 
sions. The  President  might  even  have 
an  incentive  to  cooperate  less  with  the 
Congress  in  making  drastic  cuts,  pre- 
ferlng  Instead  to  enlarge  the  amount 
of  spending  that  Is  subject  to  his  defi- 
cit-reduction order. 

Finally.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  plan  want  to  postpone 
any  sacrifices  until  after  the  1986  elec- 
tion. We  failed  to  take  action  In  1983 
because  of  the  1984  election  and  now 
we're  doing  the  same  thing  in  1985. 

But,  I  will  vote  for  this  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  amendment.  I  pre- 
ferred the  Chiles-Byrd  alternative.  It 
is  better  drafted  and  avoids  many  of 
the  ambiguities  in  the  Gramm- 
RudmanHolllngs  approach.  It  Is  quite 
clear,  however,  that  the  Chlles-Byrd 
proposal  will  not  prevail  here.  The 
Issue  then  Is  whether  we  support  the 
basic  concepts  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  proposal  and  I  do. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  amendment  because  the  con- 
sequences of  running  these  continued 
record  deficits  clearly  are  worse  than 
not  acting  here  to  deal  with  them. 

This  amendment  does  Impose  drastic 
medicine.  But  maybe,  when  the 
amendment  Is  implemented,  the  public 
will  better  understand  the  mistakes  we 
have  made  In  fiscal  policy  during  the 
past  4"^  years. 

It  was  a  drastic  mistake  to  cut  taxes 
and  increase  defense  spending  so 
greatly  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  a  drastic  mistake  to  fall  to 
correct  this  mistake  In  1983  when  we 
had  adequate  economic  growth  to  do 

so. 

It  was  a  drastic  mistake  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  the  deficits 
pnsed  no  threat. 

It  was  a  drastic  mistake  to  say  that 
these  deficits  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  mammoth  trade  deficits. 

In  my  opinion,  we  face  both  spend- 
ing cuts  and  revenue  increases,  and  I 
believe  the  people  will  accept  both  as 
long  as  any  new  taxes  are  used  exclu- 
sively to  reduce  the  deficits. 

Perhaps  the  public  will  now  begin  to 
understand  what  the  budget  deficit 
mearis  for  our  trade  deficit  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Perhaps  the  President  will  begin  to 
provide  more  evenhanded  leadership 
on  economic  policy. 
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iLinaps  the  President  will  finally 
submit  a  balanced  budget  instead  of 
talking  only  about  constitutional 
amendments  and  line-item  vetoes.  The 
most  important  part  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  requires  the  President 
to  submit  a  budget  that  meets  target 
reductions  of  the  deficit. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  interest  groups 
in  our  society  will  see  the  need  to 
come  together  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  conunon  good.  Perhaps  both  busi- 
ness and  labor  groups  will  argue  that 
the  deficits  pose  a  common  threat. 

Finally,  perhaps  Congress  will  see 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  giving  the 
President  the  authority  to  order 
across-the-board  cuts  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  have  the  courage  to  set  its 
own  priorities  in  the  deficit-reduction 
effort. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  is  not  the 
last  step  in  the  legislative  process.  The 
debate  we  have  had  in  the  Senate  has 
helped  to  focus  the  issues.  We  have 
made  progress  in  cleaning  up  the 
drafting  and  ambiguities  in  this  pro- 
posal. I  am  hopeful  that  the  other 
body  can  continue  this  refining  proc- 
ess and  that  the  final  bill  will  be  much 
improved. 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  SENATE  ACTION  ON  THE 
CRAMM-RUDMAN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  Oc- 
tober 9  was  an  eventful  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  politics. 

A  majority  of  Democrats  agreed  to 
dismantle  the  domestic  policies  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  return  for  a 
majority  of  Republicans  agreeing  to 
dismantle  the  defense  policies  of 
Ronald  Reagan. 

We  have  seen  the  triumph  of  reac- 
tion at  home  and  isolation  abroad. 

At  some  level  I  suppose  it  would  be 
comforting  to  feel  that  we  have  not 
known  what  we  have  been  doing.  But 
that  would  not  say  much  for  us.  would 
it?  The  fact  is  that  we  have  known 
perfectly  well. 

Let  me  cite  some  conversations  with 
other  Senators  on  the  floor  yesterday. 

Democratic  sponsor  to  Moynihan; 

Well,  this  wrecks  the  President  for  good 
and  all.  Next  January  he  will  have  to  send 
us  a  budget  that  provides  an  additional  $25 
billion  (or  defense  if  he  is  to  maintain  the  3 
percent  growth  rale,  $30  billion  more  in  In- 
terest. 120  billion  more  for  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments, and  SIS  billion  more  in  health. 
That's  an  extra  $90  billion  on  top  of  a  near 
$200  billion  deficit.  He  cant  do  It. 

Moynihan  to  Republican  budget  expert; 

When  this  is  all  over,  do  you  think  we 
might  get  a  flow  chart  or  something  to  show 
us  what  we  have  decided? 

No. 

No? 

Well,  not  from  me.  I  don't  understand  the 
•  •  •  thing. 

Moynihan  to  a  Republican  leader: 

Well,  we  have  just  voted  to  abolish  the 
Defense  Department. 

Right;  Cap  Weinberger  is  trying  to  get 
into  the  White  House  but  they  won't  let 
him  In. 

Democratic  defense  expert  to  Moynihan: 


This  means  5  years  of  zero  growth  in  the 
Defense  budget  that  Is.  If  we  are  lucky  and 
don't  have  a  recession.  Wait  til  the  military 
retirees  find  they  have  to  go  5  years  without 
a  COLA.  On  the  other  hand  this  puts  the 
President's  defense  policy  on  a  direct  colli- 
sion course  with  his  tax  policy. 

Following  this  latter  exchange.  I 
spoke  with  Senator  Hart.  I  said,  "My 
Lord,  on  both  left  and  right  they  have 
decided  to  create  a  crisis.  This  is  just 
what  the  right  did  in  1981:  slashing 
revenues  to  create  a  budget  crisis  that 
was  meant  to  shrink  the  size  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  problem  was  the  radical 
inconsistency  at  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's program:  to  shrink  one  half  of 
Government,  the  domestic  policy  half, 
whilst  expanding  the  other  half,  that 
of  defense  which  is  an  aspect  of  for- 
eign policy.  Don't  they  know  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  create  crises?  Don't  they 
see  that  they  are  creating  this  crisis? 
Don't  they  know  that  life  brings  all 
the  crises  you  will  ever  need,  and 
more?" 

Senator  Hart  replied,  in  effect,  "No; 
they  don't  know.  But  more  important- 
ly, they  don't  care.  The  one  group 
does  not  care  about  domestic  stability; 
the  other  does  not  care  about  interna- 
tional stability.  We  will  have  to  govern 
somehow,  but  it  will  henceforth  be 
massively  more  difficult.  " 

What  is  so  painful  is  the  realization 
that  huge  damage  is  inevitable. 

Within  years— months,  almost— the 
United  States  will  be  the  world's  larg- 
est debtor  with  a  flat  or  declining  de- 
fense budget.  The  effect  of  this  will  be 
to  abort  the  buildup  in  our  forces 
which  began  in  1975  and  acquired  a 
sustained  momentum  under  President 
Carter. 

The  Little  League  has  won. 

Little  government  at  home,  little  in- 
fluence abroad. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  spoken  firmly  and  clearly 
on  both  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
and  the  Chiles-Byrd-Johnston  bal- 
anced budget  amendments.  1  voted  for 
both  proposals  and  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  my  perspec- 
tives on  the  good  news  and  the  bad 
news  of  what  the  Senate  has  done 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  both 
balanced  budget  proposals  is  identical 
to  that  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
and  strongest  sponsors  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  mandating  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  I  will  continue  to 
pursue  that  goal  legardless  of  the 
final  disposition  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  in  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Frankly.  I  preferred  the  approach  of 
the  Chiles-Byrd  balanced  budget  plan. 
But  the  good  news  of  both  the  Chiles 
and  Gramm  plans  is  that  both  would 
put  us  in  a  fixed  glide  path  toward  a 
balanced  budget  by  1991  without  jeop- 
ardizing our  Social  Security  programs. 


The  good  news  about  the  successful 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment  is  that  it 
forces  new.  statutory  discipline  on  the 
Congress  to  keep  Federal  spending 
within  legislated  deficit  ceiling  targets 
and  provides  the  unprecedented  threat 
of  Presidential  impoundment  by  exec- 
utive order  as  a  deterrent  to  over- 
spending or  missing  the  mark  on  defi- 
cit reduction.  It  accelerates  and  locks 
in  the  reconciliation  process  to  achieve 
savings  through  changes  in  substan- 
tive law  early  in  the  budget  process, 
rather  than  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
budget  cycle  when  most  committees  in 
the  Congress  have  completed  their 
work.  And  the  good  news  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment  is  that  it 
finally,  and  unequivocally  forces  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
submit  budgets  to  the  Congress  that 
conform  to  the  balanced  budget  time- 
table mandated  by  the  act.  In  short. 
Gramm-Rudman  tightens  up  the 
budget  process;  establishes  a  rigorous 
regimen  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  follow  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget;  and  forces  a  new  order 
of  discipline  upon  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  to  deal  with  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  with  my  colleagues,  however,  if 
I  failed  to  express  some  serious  reser- 
vations about  what  the  Senate  has 
c'one  today,  by  adopting  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  plan.  First.  I  have 
the  most  serious  and  deep  reservations 
about  the  new  unprecedented  author- 
ity the  Senate  has  given  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  impound  by 
Executive  order  both  appropriated 
funds  and  cost-of-living  adjustments 
for  certain  non-Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries. In  view  of  the  devastating 
effect  of  the  present  J*resident's  poli- 
cies on  the  deficit.  I  admit  I  find  it 
troubling  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  plan  would  willingly 
relinquish  control  of  a  key  element  of 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  to  a  President  who  has 
given  a  whole  new  meaning  to  the 
term  "debtor  nation.  " 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  was 
bom  over  10  years  ago  to  essentially 
attack  two  significant  problems  in  the 
Federal  budget  process:  First,  the 
growing  budget  deficit  and  how  to 
better  control  the  budget  process;  and 
second,  the  need  to  reign  in  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  impounding  Federal 
funds  left  and  right.  The  act  was  craft- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  impose  a  new 
discipline  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  so  that  it  could  carry 
out  its  constitutional  responsibilities 
to  set  spending  priorities;  keep  spend- 
ing down;  look  at  the  whole  economic 
picture,  including  revenues,  expendi 
tures.  and  economic  projections;  and 
restructure  the  budget  process  so  that 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
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could  better  do  their  respective  jobs  of 
handling  the  Governments  business. 
It  was  designed  to  force  the  Congress 
to  bring  order  to  the  budget  process- 
not  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  more  authority  to  do  the  Con- 
gress' job,  as  envisioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution. There  is  no  question  that  ele- 
ments of  the  budget  process  have 
failed  and  need  to  be  corrected.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  voted  for  the 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment.  Howev- 
er, the  impoundment  authority  grant- 
ed in  the  Gramm-Rudman  plan  must 
surely  have  both  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  our  Constitution  and  the  late, 
great  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  author  of  the  Budget  Act,  Senator 
Sam  Ervin,  rolling  over  in  their  graves. 
I  will  be  watching  with  great  interest 
and  some  trepidation  how  this  Presi- 
dent and  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  execute  their  new- 
founded  "sequestering"  authority  over 
the  next  5  years,  should  this  provision 
of  Gramm-Rudman  ultimately  take 
effect. 

Second,  the  "bad  news"  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  plan  Is  that  it  fails  to 
exempt  means  tested  programs  from 
the  sequestering  provisions  under  the 
emergency  powers  section  of  the 
amendment.  This  could  result  in 
means  tested  beneficiaries  suffering 
significant  hardship,  should  the  Presi- 
dent's Impoundment  authority  be  trig- 
gered under  the  act.  Again,  tradition- 
ally Congress  has  made  the  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  such  beneficiaries 
should  be  Included  in  any  reconcilia- 
tion or  other  deficit  reduction  meas- 
ure, or  whether  we  should  take  more 
out  of  discretionary  spending  pro- 
grams to  make  up  budget  shortfalls. 
This  new  authority  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  could  force  across-the-board 
cuts  In  COLA'S  for  these  beneficiaries 
even  In  a  recession.  Again.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  set  these  pri- 
orities, rather  than  leave  those  benefi- 
ciaries subject  to  an  across-the-board 
Impoundment  by  the  President. 

Finally,  under  Gramm-Rudman.  our 
national  defense  conventional  warfare 
buildup  could  be  jeopardized  if  the 
emergency  impoundment  provisions  of 
the  amendment  were  triggered.  How 
could  this  happen?  The  amendment 
that  we  approved  today  does  not  make 
any  provision  to  cover  prior  year  or  ex- 
isting defense  contracts  for  large 
weapons  systems  that  have  a  signifi- 
cant outlay  Impact  in  the  fiscal  year 
under  review.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Inability  to  Include  existing  defense 
contracts  under  the  sequester  provi- 
sions of  Gramm-Rudman  could 
exempt  as  much  as  $92  billion  from 
the  total  subject  to  across-the-board 
cuts  that  could  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  maximum  deficit  targets.  In 
other  words,  a  proportionately  deeper 
cut  would  have  to  be  taken  from  oper- 
ation and  maintenance;  military  pay; 
and  other  accounts  that  have  a  direct 


Impact  on  our  ability  to  Improve  our 
conventional  warfare  capabilities.  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  need  to  acceler- 
ate—not diminish- our  conventional 
warfare  Improvement  program  and 
Gramm-Rudman  could,  If  fully  Imple- 
mented, thwart  that  critical  defense 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  to 
drape  the  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ment In  black  crepe  paper  and  mourn- 
ing cloth.  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
and  I  believe  that  It  will  establish  a 
solid  statutory  framework  for  both  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  1991.  I 
support  the  "maximum  deficit  levels" 
established  in  Gramm-Rudman.  We 
should  set  targets  and  stick  to  them.  I 
support  the  changes  in  the  budget 
timetable  and  the  rigid  restraints 
placed  on  reporting  and  disposing  of 
spending  and  tax  legislation.  We  need 
the  discipline  and  should  be  forced  to 
make  tough  choices  In  a  timely  fash- 
Ion.  Gramm-Rudman  imposes  these 
disciplines  on  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  and  I  support 
these  new  adjustments  to  the  budget 
process. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
kid  ourselves  that  the  Grarrmi- 
Rudman  plan  has  guaranteed  this 
country  a  balanced  budget  by  1991. 
Nor  should  we  kid  ourselves  that  there 
will  not  be  some  bloody  battles  ahead, 
under  this  administration  or  the  next 
one.  as  we  move  down  that  glide  path 
toward  a  zero  budget  deficit.  Nor 
should  we  ignore  the  fact  that  should 
Gramm-Rudman  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  there  may  be  some  damage 
to  our  national  defense  buildup;  our 
domestic  programs  for  the  poor  and  el- 
derly; our  war  on  drugs;  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  our  means  tested 
beneficiaries.  The  glide  path  toward  a 
balanced  budget  will  be  painful  and 
filled  with  pitfalls.  My  vote  for  the 
Gramm-Rudman  plan  was  a  vote  for  a 
balanced  budget.  We  need  It.  I  only 
hope  that  the  mechanism  for  achiev- 
ing that  goal  that  the  Senate  has 
adopted  today  will  get  us  there  with- 
out overriding  the  Congress'  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  set  national  prior- 
ities and  without  jeopardizing  those 
programs  that  are  so  Important  to  our 
national  security  and  well-being. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  amendment  to  Increase 
the  debt  celling  limit  to  more  than  $2 
trillion.  This  is  a  critical  time  that  we 
are  In  and  it  demands  a  long  overdue 
response  by  the  Congress. 

I  believe  there  is  now  a  consensus 
here  in  the  Senate  that  something  has 
to  be  done  to  deal  with  the  path  of 
economic  ruination  this  administra- 
tion has  charted  before  we  give  this 
President  more  spending  authority. 
We  have  voted  on  two  proposals  which 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  national 
crisis   which   this   administration    has 


created  and  which  this  administration 
has  ignored. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  forced 
to  take  the  drastic  steps  proposed  by 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  Senators 
Phil  Grahm.  Warren  Rudman.  and 
Fritz  Hollings.  As  Imperfect  as  It 
may  be  In  addressing  the  deficit  prob- 
lem, this  measure  will  force  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  make 
the  hard  choices  that  must  be  made  to 
bring  sanity  back  Into  our  spending 
habits. 

If  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  Is  en- 
acted Into  law.  we  will  be  putting  into 
place  for  the  first  time  a  procedure 
which  will  force  upon  this  President 
something  he  has  never  wanted— ac- 
countability. It  will  force  the  Con- 
gress. In  a  bipartisan  fashion,  to  hold 
this  President  accountable. 

Let's  be  clear  about  one  thing.  This 
unsustainable  deficit  is  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's deficit.  While  he  has  tried  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  the 
deficit  is  the  Democrat's  fault,  this 
President  has  added  $1  trillion  to  the 
national  debt  over  the  first  5  years  of 
his  term  in  office. 

For  the  past  5  years,  the  President 
has  gotten  virtually  everything  that 
he  originally  sought:  massively  higher 
military  spending,  significantly  lower 
corporate  taxes,  and  much  lower  do- 
mestic spending.  Yet  while  he  has 
placed  in  jeopardy  the  health  and 
well-being  of  countless  thousands  of 
our  fellow  Americans  through  drastic 
reductions  in  essential  programs,  he 
has  also  placed  In  jeopardy  the  future 
health  and  well-being  of  all  Americans 
by  running  up  the  highest  deficits  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

Under  this  measure,  the  President 
will  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  a  budget  that  reflects 
his  priorities  for  the  Nation  within  the 
real  constraints  of  real  ceilings  on  the 
deficit.  In  turn,  a  zero-sum  budgeting 
process  will  be  used  by  the  Congress  to 
force  us  to  make  the  hard  choices.  It 
win  then  be  up  to  the  American 
people,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress,  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  President's  prior- 
ities are  the  priorities  of  the  people.  I 
believe  this  administration  will  find,  in 
very  short  order,  that  many  of  its  pri- 
orities are  not  those  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  confident  the  American  people 
will  be  heard.  When  balancing  mili- 
tary expenditures  against  social  pro- 
grams already  cut  to  the  marrow  of 
the  bone.  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  people  will  demand  that  the 
Congress  move  Instead  against  the  In- 
efficiency, waste,  and  abuse  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  against  the 
senseless  duplication  of  nuclear  weap 
onry  that  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
administration's  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Lest  my  colleagues  have  any  doubts 
as   to   my   motivations   In   supporting 
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this  amendment.  I  want  to  be  very  up 
front  as  to  what  are  my  purposes  in 
sponsoring  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
I  am  doing  so.  because  this  measure 
will  place  us  on  the  frontlines  to  force 
the  choices  that  to  date  have  not  been 
made  by  this  administration.  One  of 
my  top  priorities  will  be  that  of  asking 
the  American  people  whether  or  not 
they  would  prefer  to  engage  in  a  $1 
trillion  Star  Wars  Program  that  would 
be  the  most  foolhardy  and  arrogant 
waste  of  the  taxpayers  dollars  ever 
foisted  upon  the  American  people,  or 
whether  our  people  would  prefer  to 
see  us  invest  in  education,  meals  for 
the  elderly,  nutrition  for  our  infants, 
protecting  our  environment,  economic 
growth,  and  improving  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  private  sector  in  world 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  confronted  with  these 
choices,  1  have  every  confidence  that 
the  American  people  will  vote  for  an 
economically  strong  America;  an 
America  whose  people  are  healthy  and 
at  work;  an  America  that  will  have  a 
stronger  military  capability  because 
we  demand  a  dollar's  return  on  our  in- 
vestment for  every  dollar  we  put  up 
for  defense.  I  think  we  will  find  that 
the  American  people,  when  faced  with 
these  choices,  will  make  decisions 
which  are  both  smart  and  compassion- 
ate. 

Those  of  us  here  who  retain  an  un- 
faltering commitment  -to  protect 
human  needs  programs  know  that  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  to  have  the 
value  of  these  programs  debated  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  the  full  view  of  the 
American  people.  And  I  am  conunitted 
to  making  sure  that  those  debates  take 
place  so  that  this  Senate  can  decide 
whether  or  not  funding  child  nutrition 
is  or  is  not  more  important  than  fund- 
ing chemical  weapons— whether  fund- 
ing cancer  research  is  or  is  not  more 
Important  than  expending  Federal 
dollars  on  propping  up  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry—whether funding  education  is 
or  is  not  more  important  than  military 
aid  to  oppressive  regimes. 

This  administration  has  launched 
the  largest  peacetime  military  buildup 
in  the  history  of  the  worid.  It  has  ex- 
acerbated the  arms  race  in  the  process 
and  at  the  same  time  launched  the 
most  monstrous  budget  deficit  race  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation,  with  an  ab- 
solute disregard  for  the  consequences 
of  its  actions.  This  administration  has 
done  so  with  a  callous  contempt  for 
the  security  of  our  own  people  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  It  is  time  to 
hold  this  President  accountable.  It  is 
time  to  tell  this  administration  that 
we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  pour- 
ing billions  of  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
that  we  don't  have  into  harebrained 
schemes  that  won't  work. 

This  proposal  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  The  Federal  Government 
will  need  to  go  to  every  available  reve- 


nue source  to  begin  eliminating  the 
horrendous  deficits  created  by  this  ad 
ministrations  fiscal  and  budget  poli- 
cies. Consequently,  tax  compliance,  be- 
cause of  its  immediate  and  broad  ap- 
plications, should  be  of  highest  priori- 
ty for  all  of  us.  Tax  compliance  is 
where  we  should  look  first  to  generate 
additional  revenues.  We  should  not  be 
increasing  taxes  until  we  have  done  ev- 
erything possible  to  collect  the  esti- 
mated $20  billion  we  could  collect  an- 
nually by  cracking  down  on  tax  cheat- 
ers. For  these  reasons.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  debt  ceiling  extension  will  in- 
clude my  amendment  that  will  direct 
OMB  and  CBO  to  report  to  Congress 
on  potential  revenues  that  could  be 
raised  through  improved  tax  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment  will 
serve  as  a  means  of  restoring  the 
public  trust  that  we  as  elected  officials 
are  sworn  to  uphold.  This  administra- 
tion, it  has  charted,  has  violated  the 
public  trust  as  has  no  other  adminis- 
tration in  the  200-plus-year  history  of 
our  Republic.  It  is  time  to  hold  ac- 
countable a  President  who  has  blamed 
everyone  but  himself  for  creating 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  serious 
national  security  threat  this  Nation 
has  faced  since  the  Great  Depression— 
a  rampaging  budget  deficit  that  if  left 
unchallenged  will  bring  virtual  eco- 
nomic collapse  to  this  Nation. 

As  the  principal  sponsors  of  this 
amendment— Senators  Gramm.  Rud- 
MAN.  and  HoLLiNGS— well  know,  my 
willingness  to  support  their  proposal 
was  conditioned  on  the  need  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  the  most  important 
contract  we  have  with  the  American 
people— Social  Security.  Just  as  when 
we  debated  the  budget  resolution  ear- 
lier this  year,  I  was  unable  to  vote  for 
any  budget  that  would  have  cut  our 
commitment  to  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents, I  would  have  been  unable  to  sup- 
port this  proposal  in  the  absence  of  re- 
moving Social  Security  from  the  uni- 
fied budget  and  exempting  it  from  the 
sequestering  process.  Also,  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  myself  that  will  pro- 
tect our  most  needy  senior  citizens 
from  carrying  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  deficit  reduction  by 
having  their  supplemental  security 
income  payments  reduced  because  of 
the  indexing  that  is  linked  to  regular 
Social  Security  payments. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  thank  the  prin- 
cipal sponsors  for  acceding  to  what  are 
not  only  my  concerns  but  the  needs  of 
millions  of  Americans  reliant  upon 
this  most  sacred  of  social  contracts 
Government  has  made  with  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  periodic  debates 
over  the  extension  of  the  Federal  debt 
ceiling  have,  over  the  years,  offered 
excellent    opportunities    for    political 


posturing.  However,  they  also  have 
given  us  the  rare  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  Federal  budget  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  historically  sensitive 
manner. 

In  past  years,  during  times  of  great- 
er economic  stability,  passage  of  the 
debt  extension  was  often  nothing 
more  .  than  a  pro  forma  exercise. 
Today,  after  a  5-year  period  of  unprec- 
edented deficit  spending  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  change  course  and 
chart  one  which  will  return  us  to  eco- 
nomic stability. 

As  we  prepare  to  vote  on  a  course 
which  is  an  alternative  to  that  charted 
to  date  by  the  President.  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  to  review  the  causes  of 
our  current  deficit  problem.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  already  spoken,  have 
expressed  in  very  eloquent  terms,  the 
gravity  of  the  deficits— the  ways  in 
which  it  has  been  sapping  the  econom- 
ic strength  of  our  Nation,  and  the  po- 
tential threat  it  poses  to  our  long-term 
stability. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  has  just 
ended,  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  nearly  $200  billion  more  than  it 
received  from  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation.  This  means  that  every  citizen 
of  this  country  has  in  effect  incurred  a 
debt  of  $1,000  during  the  past  12 
months.  For  the  first  5  years  of  his 
Presidency,  the  Reagan  policies  have 
meant  that  every  citizen  of  our  coun- 
try has  incurred  a  debt  of  $5,000.  To 
place  this  crisis  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive, our  total  indebtedness  from  the 
time  of  George  Washington  through 
Jimmy  Carter  will  have  more  than 
doubled  under  the  first  5  years  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

What  have  been  the  effects  of  this 
unprecedented  growth  in  Federal  in- 
debtedness? The  Government  is 
obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  fi- 
nance the  current  deficit.  And.  while 
the  U.S.  Government  tradition ^'ly  has 
borrowed  a  large  share  of  the  total  pri- 
vate savings  in  this  country  to  finance 
the  deficit,  the  magnitude  of  the  cur- 
rent deficit  has  placed  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  sucking  up 
some  two-thirds  of  all  private  savings 
in  America.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
continued  historically  high  real  inter- 
est rates.  That  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  Americans  and  businesses  are 
frozen  out  of  the  credit  market. 

In  addition,  historically  high  real  in- 
terest rates  have  made  investement  in 
this  country  so  attractive  that  the 
dollar  has  become  inflated  when  com- 
pared to  other  currencies  of  industrial- 
ized nations.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  as 
if  American  businesses  have  been 
taxed  an  additional  35  percent  on 
products  they  export  — placing  us  in 
such  a  competitive  disadvantage  that 
we  are  now  experiencing  historic  trade 
deficits  as  well. 
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I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  the  economic  dis- 
location caused  by.  and  resentment 
against,  foreign  competition,  that 
stems  from  this  trade  deficit.  We  can 
debate  ad  nauseum  the  various  trade 
proposals  which  have  been  offered, 
but  it  won't  solve  the  problem.  I  will 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  ought  to 
undertake  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach aimed  at  promoting  our  own 
industries  in  the  world  market  and 
eliminating  unfair  trade  practices  of 
other  nations.  These  developments 
would  be  helpful  in  assisting  American 
businesses  to  compete  on  a  more  equal 
basis  with  our  foreign  trading  part- 
ners. However,  the  real  solution  is  a 
significant  reduction  in  our  own 
budget  deficit.  If  we  can  accomplish 
this,  I  am  confident  that  the  calls  for 
the  kind  of  strict  protectionist  meas- 
ures of  which  we  are  all  wary  will  be 
softened. 

However,  unless  we  change  our 
spending  policies  and  our  spending  pri- 
orities, the  deficit  crisis  will  only  lead 
to  stringent  protectionist  measures  to 
protect  our  own  economic  base. 

Perhaps  cutting  taxes  or  raising 
military  spending  are  worthwhile 
goals.  But  doing  both  at  the  same  time 
just  won't  work  and  it  hasn't  worked. 
Yet,  the  President,  while  recognizing 
this,  will  not  admit  it.  None  of  the 
budgets  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion over  the  last  4  years  have  come 
close  to  being  balanced. 

In  the  mid-1960's  Lyndon  Johnson 
tried  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
it  was  possible  to  have  both  guns  and 
butter  without  having  to  pay  for  both. 
What  Ronald  Reagan  has  been  telling 
the  American  people  is  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  massive  amounts  of  guns 
and  much  less  butter  without  having 
to  pay  for  either.  But  it  hasn't  worked 
and  the  only  way  out  of  this  Reagan 
deficit  is  to  reject  that  approach.  I  be- 
lieve this  proposal  will  force  us  to 
make  the  choices  that  have  been 
avoided  for  far  too  long. 

We  have  finite  resources  which  we 
can  no  longer  squander  on  programs 
that  do  not  contribute  to  an  economi- 
cally strong  America;  an  America 
whose  people  are  healthy  and  at  work; 
and  an  America  whose  investment  in 
defense  is  cost-effective.  It  is  time  we 
give  the  American  people  a  voice  in 
setting  these  priorities. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  THE  BORROWING  NEEDS 
OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  in  all  but  two  of  the 
years  since  1969  the  Social  Security 
Program  has  increased  Federal  bor- 
rowing needs. 

This  statement  greatly  surprised  me 
since  the  Social  Security  Program  is 
intended  to  operate  as  a  self-sustain- 
ing entity  funded  from  earmarked 
payroll  taxes.  As  a  matter  of  conven- 


ience to  the  Social  Security  Program 
and  to  the  Treasury,  any  Social  Secu- 
rity surpluses  are  temporarily  invested 
in  Treasury  bonds,  to  be  cashed  in 
when  needed.  But  this  does  not  affect 
the  borrowing  needs  of  the  Treasury. 
since  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
borrow  the  same  amounts  to  cover 
general  fund  deficits  whether  or  not 
there  were  Social  Security  surpluses  to 
borrow  from. 

I    have   looked    into   this   matter   a 
little  further,  and  I  believe  I  know  the 
source  of  the  confusion  on  this  issue. 
The  statement  made  this  morning  was 
based  on  an  analysis  by  the  Congres- 
sional   Research   Service   which   com- 
pared  the   income   and   outgo  of   the 
Social    Security    cash    benefits    trust 
fund,  but  did  not  count  as  income  the 
interest  paid  by  the  Treasury  on  bonds 
held  by  the  trust  funds.  I  believe  this 
type  of  analysis  is  simply  wrong.  The 
borrowing  needs  of  the  Treasury  are 
not  increased  because  It  has  to  pay  In- 
terest to  the  trust  funds.  If  the  Treas- 
ury had  not  borrowed  from  the  trust 
funds,  it  would  have  necessarily  bor- 
rowed  the   same   amounts   from   the 
public— and  It  would  have  had  to  pay 
at  least  the  same  amount  of  interest 
on  that  public  borrowing  as  it  pays  to 
the  trust  fund.  That  interest  is  there- 
fore properly  considered  as  income  to 
the  trust  fund  just   as  much  as  the 
direct  receipts  of  the  payroll  tax  are 
consicffered  income  to  the  trust  fund.  It 
should  not  be  excluded  In  determining 
whether  the  trust  fund  is  self-support- 
ing. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION  NOW 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Senate  should  wait 
until  next  year  to  begin  Its  deficit  re- 
duction plan. 

The  plan  I  voted  for— the  Chlles- 
Byrd  plan— begins  reducing  the  deficit 
this  year,  now.  Not  some  time  next 
year. 

I  don't  think  it  Is  credible  for  those 
who  claim  they  want  to  start  reducing 
the  deficit  to  say:  "But  let's  not  start 
until  after  1986." 
What  are  we  afraid  of? 
Why  doesn't  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  amendment  start  now? 

The  American  people  want  us  to 
start  now.  They  don't  want  us  to  wait 
until  next  year. 

I  voted  twice  to  start  reducing  the 
deficit  this  year. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Exon  to  move  forward  the 
starting  day  for  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  deficit  reduction  plan  to  No- 
vember 1  this  year.  Instead  of  Novem- 
ber 1  next  year. 

I  cosponsored  and  voted  for  the  al- 
ternative plan  offered  by  Senators 
Chiles  and  Byrd  which  made  immedi- 
ate cuts  In  spending,  effective  Novem- 
ber 10  this  year— 1  month  from 
today— instead  of  November  1.  next 
year,  as  allowed  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal. 


There  were  52  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  November  1.  1986.  starting 
date  proposed  by  Senator  Exon.  They 
said,  in  effect,  that  they  don't  want  to 
face  the  tough  decisions  and  the  tough 
consequences  of  cutting  spending  until 
sometime  after  the  elections  next 
year.  I  think  waiting  until  fiscal  year 
1987  is  too  late 

Congress  has  in  the  past  enacted  am- 
bitious plans  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
balance  the  budget.  Those  ambitious 
plans  failed.  They  failed  because  each 
one  contained  the  same  fatal  flaw  as 
Granun-Rudman;  Lets  wait  until 
next  year." 

■Walt  until  next  year"— that's  the 
procrastinator's  sad  refrain. 

I  supported  the  Chlles-Byrd  plan  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit more  quickly  and  more  equiUble 
than  any  of  the  other  proposals  of- 
fered so  far. 

Our  plan  would  have  balanced  the 
budget  by  1990  instead  of  1991. 
What  difference  does  1  year  make? 
When  annual  deficits  exceed  $200 
billion,  1  year  makes  plenty  of  differ- 
ence. We've  piled  up  a  new  trillion- 
dollar  debt  during  the  5  years  of  the 
Reagsui  administration  to  add  to  the 
other  trillion  In  debt  that  took  us  over 
200  years  to  accumulate.  One  year 
makes  a  big  difference  these  days. 

Immediate  action  is  required  to 
reduce  the  dangerously  high  deficits 
in  1986.  That  action  must  also  be 
shared  fairly  across  most  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  including  military 
weapons  systems. 

Our  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired Congress  to  meet  specific  defi- 
cit reduction  numbers  In  each  of  the 
next  5  years.  If  Congress  failed  to 
meet  those  targets  after  a  special  proc- 
ess to  meet  them  had  been  exhausted, 
then  automatic  spending  reductions 
would  have  been  In  effect,  with  the 
cuts  In  defense  and  domestic  spending 
In  proportion  to  their  share  of  the 
budget. 

However,  our  amendment  would 
have  exempted  Social  Security  and 
programs  for  poor  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans—Including VA  ser\ice-connected 
disability  compensation  recipients— 
from  the  domestic  spending  cuts  re- 
quired by  Its  deficit  reduction  plan. 

The  defense  cuts  would  have  come 
from  wasteful  Pentagon  procurement 
Instead  of  targeting  programs  vital  to 
our  defense  readiness,  as  would  the 
plan  offered  by  Senator  Gramm. 

I  oppose  the  Gramm  proposal  be- 
cause It  would  delay  the  tough  deci- 
sions on  deficit  reduction.  It  would 
permit  unfair  cuts  In  programs  for 
poor  and  disabled  persons,  and  It 
would  give  the  President  new  power  to 
change  spending  cuts  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Under  Gramm,  the  President  could 
subvert  a  specific  congressional  deficit 
reduction  plan  by  vetoing  It  and  sub- 
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stituting  budget  cuts  by  Executive 
order  for  those  cuts  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

This  enormous  change  in  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment overlooks  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  deter- 
mine how  the  people's  money  is  spent. 

I  believe  we  need  a  deficit  reduction 
plan  now.  not  in  1987.  that  will  require 
the  Congress  to  make  the  difficult  de- 
cisions—and start  making  them  now— 
about  where  the  budget  cuts  would 
come. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
took  two  centuries  for  this  country  to 
pile  up  its  first  trillion  dollars  of  debt. 
It  took  only  5  years  for  the  second  tril- 
lion. At  this  rate,  it'll  take  only  3  years 
for  the  third  trillion. 

If  that  doesn't  say  we're  on  a  crisis 
course,  I  don't  know  what  it  says. 

We  have  a  situation  similar  to  a 
pressure-cooker.  Since  1979.  the 
annual  increase  in  the  debt  is  rising 
faster  than  the  size  of  the  deficit.  We 
create  debt  this  year  to  pay  off  last 
year's  debt.  This  is  the  textbook  illus- 
tration of  bankruptcy. 

Meanwhile,  the  runaway  debt  is 
compounding  itself  exponentially,  rel- 
ative to  our  ability  to  pay  for  it.  This 
years  deficit  adds  to  the  pressure.  The 
rapid  expansion  and  compounding  of 
debt  locks  us  into  a  permanent  debt 
spiral  which  is  feeding  on  itself. 

This  is  not  a  situation  where  we  can 
merely  continue  to  borrow,  or.  because 
of  the  mind-boggling  size,  repudiate  it. 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  "We 
Will  Pay  for  It." 

There  are  three  ways  we  can  pay 
this  debt  off.  One  is  to  run  a  budget 
surplus  for  a  seemingly  infinite 
number  of  years.  However,  our  inabil- 
ity to  get  deficits  down  even  below 
$200  billion  lends  powerful  credibility 
to  even  the  cynics  among  us.  Feeding 
the  doubt  is  the  fact  that,  because  of 
the  compounding  nature  of  the  debt 
dynamic,  we  need  a  $45  billion  surplus 
this  year  just  to  break  even  on  the 
rapidly  piling  debt. 

This  Is  the  fallacy  of  diminishing 
deficits.  When  two  and  two  are  added 
together,  the  very  sobering  result  com- 
pels us  to  quickly  shove  this  option 
aside. 

Option  No.  2  is  to  raise  taxes,  which 
I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  cannot 
condone.  At  any  rate,  a  $2  trillion  debt 
translates  into  a  $10,000  tax  burden 
for  each  man.  woman  and  child  in  this 
country,  at  a  compounding  rate  of  5 
percent  per  year  and  climbing.  Such  a 
massive  burden  is  unthinkable  because 
it  would  set  the  economy  into  an  eco- 
nomic tailspin  and  erase  any  hopes  of 
perpetuating  the  current  recovery. 

The  third  option  is  equally  undesir- 
-able,  but  is  probably  the  inevitable 
choice,  if  history  is  any  gauge.  That  is 
the  choice  of  inflating  the  currency  to 


pay  back  the  debt  with  cheaper  dol- 
lars. 

The  consequences  of  this  choice  are 
literally  incredible.  If  we  thought  we 
had  an  inflation  problem  before  this 
administration  took  over,  it  would 
surely  be  dwarfed  by  what  would  come 
about  from  reflating  the  current  debt. 
The  United  States  would  become  the 
world's  largest  Third  World  nation  in 
a  very  short  time. 

This  is  a  management  crisis,  Mr. 
President.  It  can  be  overcome  only  by 
the  severest  of  discipline,  preceded  by 
stark  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  debt  problem.  Neither  appears  to 
have  taken  hold  of  this  Congress.  To 
support  an  extension  of  the  Govern- 
ment's borrowing  ability  under  these 
rapidly  deteriorating  conditions  is  not 
the  responsible  thing  to  do.  I  cannot, 
in  good  conscience,  either  countenance 
it  or  support  it. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
in  favor  of  the  so-called  Gramm-Hol- 
lings-Rudman  proposal  first  and  fore- 
most because  I  believe  that  we  must 
have  some  type  of  action  forcing 
mechanism  to  create  discipline  neces- 
sary to  reduce  these  deficits. 

Since  shortly  after  arriving  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  advocated  measures 
which  would  have  forced  both  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  to  ex- 
ercise greater  fiscal  responsibility. 
Over  a  decade  ago  I  introduced  one  of 
the  first  so-called  comprehensive 
sunset  bills  which  would  have  required 
most  Federal  spending  programs  to  be 
reviewed  on  an  annual  basis. 

My  proposal  was  every  bit  as  contro- 
versial as  the  so-called  Granmi-Hol- 
lings-Rudman  amendment,  although 
probably  not  as  well  known.  Some 
argued  that  annual  review  of  social 
programs  would  jeopardize  their  re- 
newal and  others  warned  that  it  would 
jeopardize  our  national  defense.  Un- 
fortunately after  years  of  deliberation 
the  proposal  died  a  quiet  death... 

Sunset  was  not  the  first  or  the  last 
effort  to  try  and  create  some  type  of 
action  forcing  measure.  Indeed  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974  was  designed  for 
that  purpose.  But  as  we  all  know  the 
budget  process  has  been  less  than  sat- 
isfactory and  the  current  deficit  situa- 
tion has  reached  truly  crisis  propor- 
tions. 

Within  the  context  of  the  Budget 
Act  I  have  pursued  without  success  a 
number  of  initiatives  to  cut  deficits. 
For  example,  last  year  I  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana offered  an  across-the-board 
budget  freeze  that  if  adopted  would 
have  meant  deficits  considerably 
smaller  than  we  have  today.  However, 
I  was  unable  to  prevail. 

In  the  end  the  current  impasse  on 
the  budget  is  a  political  problem.  In 
effect  it  has  become  in  everyone's  po- 
litical interest  not  to  act.  When  this 


administration  took  office  deficits 
were  less  than  a  third  of  what  they  are 
today  and  in  5  years  a  President  who 
promised  a  balanced  budget  has  cre- 
ated more  deficit  than  all  Presidents 
before  him. 

Now  the  politics  are  changing  both 
with  the  request  for  $2  trillion  in  debt 
authority  and  with  people  outside 
Washington  begining  to  appreciate  the 
relationship  between  deficits  and  jobs 
in  the  trade  sensitive  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety. Their  patience  is  ending  and  the 
time  for  action  has  arrived. 

My  overriding  concern  about  this 
proposal  is  twofold.  First,  that  the  leg- 
islation might  result  in  inequitable 
cuts,  especially  in  social  programs,  and 
second,  that  it  did  not  guarantee  suffi- 
ciently prompt  action  on  the  deficit. 
As  to  both  concerns,  I  am  voting  for 
this  proposal  because  I  have  become 
convinced  that,  just  as  political  forces 
have  conspired  to  withhold  action, 
that  they  will  answer  my  two  con- 
cerns. 

As  to  my  first  concern— inequity  in 
the  sequester  process— I  have  become 
convinced  that  both  Congress  and  the 
President  are  going  to  be  sufficiently 
concerned  about  political  conse- 
quences to  avoid  draconian  cuts  in 
social  programs.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  take  the  threat  of  the  se- 
quester process  seriously  and  will, 
rather  than  face  the  risk  of  inequita- 
ble sequester,  seek  an  across  the  board 
cut  to  meet  the  deficit  goals. 

In  the  event  that  this  does  not 
happen  and  the  sequester  process  trig- 
gers, the  I*resident  will,  nothwith- 
standing  his  desire  to  emasculate  the 
discretionary  sectors  of  the  budget,  be 
faced  with  a  Republican  Party  that 
will  not  be  willing  to  face  extinction 
by  going  along  with  him  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  reality  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  savings  in  the  socal  pro- 
grams in  the  discretionary  sector  to 
meet  the  ceiling. 

Faced  with  this,  the  Presidrnt  for 
the  first  time  in  his  Presidency  will  be 
forced  to  face  reality  and  choose 
among  duplicative  weapons  programs 
to  cut  and  raising  revenues  from  those 
who  are  presently  escaping  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden. 

One  thing  is  as  clear  to  me  as  it  was 
when  I  offered  the  freeze— to  do  noth 
ing  guarantees  that  those  expendi- 
tures that  are  the  measure  of  our  hu- 
manity as  a  nation  will  be  slowly  but 
steadily  eroded  due  to  the  lack  of 
gumption  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
the  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  meet  the  test  of  facing  an 
efficient  military  and  a  fair  tax 
system. 

As  to  the  second  concern— the  fact 
that  the  procedure  does  not  guarantee 
prompt  action— it  is  my  hope  that  this 
debate  has  focused  on  the  urgency  of 
dealing  with  the  deficit  will  bring 
some  renewed  pressure  on  the  Con- 


gress to  act  and  the  President  to  re- 
treat from  his  fantasy  world  which 
says  no  revenue  increases  and  no  de- 
fense cuts. 

In  the  event  that  this  is  a  misplaced 
hope  I  believe  at  a  minimum  it  will 
make  more  attractive  an  across-the- 
board  freeze. 

Furthermore,  if  the  President  again 
submits  an  outrageous  budget.  Con- 
gress should  give  serious  consideration 
to  an  immediate  across-the-board 
freeze  for  the  next  2  years  in  Federal 
spending  and  a  2-year  suspension  of 
tax  indexing. 

Finally,  I  became  convinced  as  I  lis- 
tened to  hours  of  debate  that  almost 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  proposal 
that  were  questioned  were  also  present 
in  the  Chiles  alternative  and  would  be 
present  in  almost  any  effective  mecha- 
nism which  would  have  been  imposed. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  to  over  $2 
trillion  stands  as  an  embarrassing  tes- 
tament to  the  failures  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  live  up  to  its  promises  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  In 
1981.  President  Reagan  said: 

The  $1  trillion  debt  figure  can  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  policies  of  the  past  that 
brought  it  about— policies  which,  as  of 
today,  are  reversed. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  not 
only  did  the  administration  not  re- 
verse the  increase  in  the  debt;  it  actu- 
ally accelerated  it!  It  took  39  previous 
administrations  the  entire  history  of 
the  United  States,  from  1789  to  1981 
to  accumulate  the  first  $1  trillion  of 
debt.  But  this  administration  has 
added  another  $1  trillion  to  the  debt 
in  just  5  short  years— 1981  through 
1985. 

Just  to  pay  the  net  interest  on  that 
debt  will  require  $137  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  nearly  40  cents  out  of  every 
$1  paid  in  individual  income  taxes 
next  year.  Only  20  years  ago,  $137  bil- 
lion could  have  funded  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  for  I  year! 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  economic  and  budget  policies  of 
this  administration  which  have  driven 
the  deficit— and  the  debt— to  record 
levels.  The  1981  tax  cut  was  estimated 
at  that  time  to  reduce  revenues  by 
$749  billion  over  5  years.  That  was 
money  we  did  not  have 

I  voted  for  that  tax  cut  because  of 
what  I  believed  was  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  that  the  new 
President's  program  be  given  a  chance 
to  work.  I  have  since  regretted  that 
vote  many  times.  The  1981  tax  cut  is  a 
major  reason  why  the  debt  has  in- 
creased by  $1  trillion  since  then.  The 
policies  that  bred  this  debt  in  1981  are 
now  coming  home  to  roost.  And  they 
are  roosting  on  the  debt  limit  bill  that 
is  about  to  be  voted  on. 

The  rapidly  mounting  debt,  and  the 
burden  that  it  imposes  on  our  econo- 
my, on  jobs,  and  on  our  children  and 
grandchildren,    makes    it    imperative 


that  we  take  decisive  action  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  As  responsible  legislators 
we  cannot  continue  to  allow  huge  defi- 
cits to  keep  sapping  the  strength  from 
our  economy.  These  deficits  keep  in- 
terest rates  high,  attracting  foreign 
capital  and  driving  up  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  A  high  dollar  drives  a  stake 
into  the  heart  of  American  exports, 
and  that  costs  jobs. 

This  is  no  academic  argument.  The 
effects  of  continued  large  deficits  hurt 
our  people,  hurt  our  industries,  and 
hurt  our  country.  That  is  why  I  of- 
fered in  May  a  proposal  to  reduce 
budget  deficits  significantly.  Under 
that  proposal,  the  deficit  would  have 
been  reduced  from  $200  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  to  $100  billion  by 
1988,  and  to  a  balanced  budget  shortly 
thereafter. 

Further,  my  proposal  would  have 
achieved  that  reduction  in  a  fair,  re- 
sponsible way  that  would  have  pro- 
moted economic  growth,  education,  re- 
search, and  exports;  protected  those 
receiving  Social  Security  benefits;  and 
prescribed  that  profitable  corporations 
and  the  rich  pay  their  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  running  our  Government 
and  providing  its  services. 

Now,  the  frustration  many  of  my 
colleagues  feel  at  the  inability  of  this 
administration  to  deal  with  the  deficit 
has  led  to  a  proposal  that  would,  in 
some  ways,  wreak  even  more  havoc 
than  the  deficits  it  is  designed  to 
eliminate.  The  Gramm  proposal, 
which  the  Senate  has  adopted,  is  so 
fundamentally  flawed  that  I  voted 
against  it  and  continue  to  oppose  it- 
even  though  I  agree  with  its  stated 
goal  of  eliminating  the  deficit. 

If  it  becomes  law  as  passed  by  the 
Senate— and  it  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  proposal  has,  I  believe, 
sown  the  seeds  for  potentially  even 
greater  economic  and  social  distress, 
and  may  inadvertently,  impact  ad- 
versely upon  the  national  security 
needs  of  our  country.  The  Gramm 
amendment  puts  a  straight-jacket  on 
fiscal  policy— the  most  important  tool 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  with 
which  to  respond  to  changes  in  the 
economy,  domestic,  and  international 
events,  and  national  security  require- 
ments. 

It  is  a  well  accepted  practice  for  gov- 
ernments to  respond  to  economic  slow- 
downs—recessions and  depressions— by 
cushioning  the  adverse  effects  such  as 
rising  unemployment. 

If,  however,  under  the  Grarrun  pro- 
posal, the  President  kept  insisting  on  a 
rosy  economic  future— that  the 
present  troubles  were  just  tempo- 
rary—Congress would  need  to  muster 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House  to  sus- 
pend the  requirements  of  the  proposal 
and  respond  to  the  Nation's  needs— in- 
cluding those  of  unemployed  workers, 
businesses  and  industries,  threatened 
by  the  economic  slowdown,  banks 
faced  with  mounting  bad  loans,  and  all 


the  other  individuals  and  institutions 
that  would  be  affected.  This  would 
enable  the  combination  of  a  President 
and  a  minority  of  one  House  to  hold 
any  recession  assistance  hostage.  Fur- 
ther, even  if  such  aid  were  ultimately 
agreed  to,  it  might  well  come  too  late 
to  alleviate  the  hardships  that  occur 
early  in  a  recession.  A  recession  could 
become  a  depression,  and  the  deficits 
could  become  even  larger. 

The  amendment  could  also  tie  the 
hands  of  a  President  in  responding  to 
threats  to  our  national  security.  By  re- 
quiring adherence  to  rigid  deficit 
limits,  except  in  times  of  a  declared 
war.  the  proposal  could  prevent  the 
President  from  spending  funds  in  a 
broad  range  of  areas— from  Embassy 
security  to  military  readiness— unless 
offsetting  cuts  could  be  found  else- 
where. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  national  se- 
curity requirements  should  be  dictated 
by  the  threats  we  face  from  our  en- 
emies, not  by  domestic  budgetary  con- 
cerns. Any  procedure  that  might  pre- 
vent the  Nation  from  defending  its 
vital  interests  overseas  should  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

Because  of  the  protection  it  provides 
even  to  existing  defense  contracts  that 
can  be  legally  modified,  the  Gramm 
amendment  could  severely  affect  the 
readiness  of  our  troops.  To  the  degree 
that  contracts  are  off  limits  for  cuts, 
the  cuts  that  need  to  be  made  would 
come  mainly  from  operation  and  main- 
tenance accounts— the  very  heart  of 
military  preparedness.  We  could  end 
up  with  fleets  of  modem  equipment- 
fighters,  bombers,  tanks,  submarines, 
and  so  forth,  but  without  sufficient 
fuel,  ammunition,  spare  parts,  or 
trained  personnel  to  enable  them  to 
perform  their  missions. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the 
amendment  is  suspended  automatical- 
ly during— but  only  during— a  declared 
war.  But  only  once  in  the  past  40  years 
have  we  been  in  a  declared  war— and 
that  was  World  War  II.  Our  most 
costly  engagements  since  then,  both  in 
human  and  dollar  terms— Korea  and 
Vietnam— were  not  conducted  under 
any  such  declaration.  If  the  proce- 
dures spelled  out  in  the  Gramm 
amendment  had  been  in  effect  in 
either  of  those  cases,  we  might  well 
have  found  ourselves  unable  to  sup- 
port our  troops  in  combat. 

The  Gramm  amendment,  also,  would 
actually  delay  the  day  of  reckoning  on 
deficit  reduction.  Instead  of  forcing 
the  hard  choices  to  be  made  now— be- 
ginning this  year— the  amendment 
puts  off  any  action  until  next  year, 
possibly  after  the  elections.  I  believe 
that  we  must  be  serious  about  deficit 
reduction  today,  not  tomorrow. 

The  amendment  also  transfers  too 
much  power  to  the  President.  While 
some  of  the  more  egregious  examples 
have  been  changed  during  the  amend- 
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ment  process,  others  remain.  For  in- 
stance, the  administration  can  still 
manipulate  when  the  automatic  cuts 
will  go  into  effect  if  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  cooks  the  num- 
bers. If  the  executive  wants  automatic 
cuts  to  go  into  effect,  the  required 
OMB  report  can  show  a  larger  project- 
ed excess  deficit.  Conversely,  if  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  avoid  such 
action,  the  OMB  report  could  show  no 
excess  deficit.  Either  way.  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  trigger  automat- 
ic budget  cuts. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Chiles,  Johnston,  myself,  and  others, 
would  have  provided  for  a  faster  and 
more  responsible  way  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Our  amendment  would 
have  balanced  the  budget  by  1990.  1 
year  earlier  than  the  timetable  set 
forth  in  the  Gramm  amendment. 

It  also  would  have  added  a  provision 
that  required  the  automatic  suspen- 
sion of  the  requirements  not  only 
during  a  declared  war,  but  also,  during 
any  time  when  U.S.  troops  are  en- 
gaged in  combat,  or  during  any  reces- 
sion. This  critical  provision  would 
allow  the  President  to  deal  immediate- 
ly with  any  threats  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
adverse  effects  of  a  recession.  The 
Government  cannot  function  efficient- 
ly or  effectively  if  it  does  not  have  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  unforeseen  de- 
velopments. Our  amendment  provided 
that  flexibility  in  two  key  areas. 

The  flexibility  to  respond  to  reces- 
sion takes  on  added  importance  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  analysis  per- 
formed by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Using  a  model  of  the  economy  de- 
veloped by  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  a 
highly  respected  economic  forecasting 
firm,  the  analysis  found  that  if  the 
economy  enters  a  recession  in  1987 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Gramm 
amendment  were  in  effect,  the  reces- 
sion could  be  lengthened  2  years 
beyond  what  it  would  otherwise  last. 
More  Importantly,  unemployment 
would  rise  to  nearly  15  percent  by  1989 
and  stay  at  that  level  for  2  years. 
Without  some  flexibility,  we  could 
find  ourselves  in  a  longer  and  far  more 
severe  recession  than  we  experienced 
from  1981  to  1983.  and  from  which 
some  of  our  States  have  yet  to  fully 
recover. 

The  Government  has  no  more  im- 
portant responsibility  than  the  protec- 
tion of  national  security.  Our  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  the  President 
can  request  supplemental  funds  for 
national  defense,  thereby  cancelling 
any  automatic  budget  cut  that  would 
have  compromised  our  ability  to 
defend  our  strategic  interests. 

Mr.  President,  a  $2  trillion  debt  limit 
is  a  national  misfortune.  Furthermore, 
this  administration  is  likely  to  have  to 
ask  for  another  increase  next  year. 
That  is  reason  enough  to  oppose  the 
debt  limit  increase. 


But  there  Is  another  reason.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  with  a  deficit  re- 
duction procedure  contained  in  the 
Gramm  amendment.  It  would  create 
more  serious  problems  than  it  would 
cure.  While  it  would  reduce  the  defi- 
cit—a proposition  with  which  I  am  in 
agreement— it  would  do  so  in  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  and  unbalanced  way. 

Frankly.  I  believe  the  best  method 
of  reducing  the  budget  deficit  and 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  was  con- 
tained in  the  budget  amendment  I  of- 
fered in  May  of  this  year.  Even  the 
amendment  offered  yesterday  by  Sen- 
ators Chiles,  Johnston,  and  myself 
and  others  would  have  been  a  much 
more  responsible  way  to  reduce  the 
deficit  than  the  Gramm  approach. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Gramm  amend- 
ment, which  I  opposed,  was  adopted, 
and  because  the  debt  limit  we  are  con- 
sidering will  Increase  our  public  debt 
to  over  $2  trillion— more  than  double 
what  it  was  when  Mr.  Reagan  took  the 
oath  of  office— I  am  compelled  to  vote 
against  House  Joint  Resolution  372. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  Resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it 
pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
CMr.  DuRENBERGER],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Orgeon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
McConnell]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Durenberger]  would  vote 
"aye." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  222  Leg.l 
YEAS-51 


Glenn 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Goldwatrr 

Kerry 

Rudman 

Gore 

Laxall 

Simon 

Gorton 

Levin 

Simpson 

Gramm 

Lugar 

Specter 

Hatch 

Mattlngly 

Stafford 

Hawkins 

Murkowskl 

Stevens 

Hccht 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Trible 

Helms 

Quayle 

Wallop 

Holllnss 

Rockefeller 
NAYS-37 

Wilson 

Bentsen 

Henin 

NIckles 

BIngamaji 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Kassebaum 

RIegle 

Byrd 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

LAutenberg 

Sasser 

DeCondnl 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dodd 

Long 

Warner 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Graasley 

Melcher 

Zorlruky 

Harkln 

Mitchell 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Baucus 

East 

McConnell 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 

Dixon 

Mathias 

Pell 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Slennis 

Abdnor 

Chafee 

Dole 

Andrews 

Chiles 

Domenlcl 

Armstrong 

Cohen 

F,agleton 

BIden 

DAmato 

Evans 

Boren 

Danforth 

Ford 

Boschwitz 

Denton 

/    Gam 

So  the  bill  (H.J.  Res.  372),  as  amend- 
ed, was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  today.  Monday,  or 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  500  copies 
of  Amendment  No.  724  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  tonight  requesting  that  the 
House  go  to  conference.  However,  if  a 
conference  is  requested  by  the  House 
and  if  conference  Is  held.  It  would  be 
my  Intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  ap- 
point the  following  conferees;  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Chiles,  and 
Mr.  Levin.  I  just  announce  my  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  all  others  who  have  been  Involved 
in  this  rather  lengthy  process.  We 
have  been  on  this  measure  for  8  days. 
We  have  consumed  48  hours  and  49 
minutes.  We  have  had  20  rollcall  votes. 
We  have  had  30  amendments  and  mo- 
tions considered.  We  have  agreed  to 
14,  rejected  4,  tabled  6.  not  acted  on  2. 
and  laid  4  temporarily  aside. 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Senator  Packwood:  the 
distinguished  ranking  member.  Sena- 
tor Long,  and  even  more  particularly 
the  authors  of  the  so-called  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings-Boren  amendment 
for  their  amendment.  Senator  Gramm. 
Senator   Rudman.   Senator   Hollincs. 
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and  Senator  Boren,  and  to  indicate 
that  we  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
fairly  close  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
debt  limit  measure.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 372,  that  there  is  strong  support 
for  deficit  reduction  as  demonstrated 
earlier  this  week  when  the  vote  was  75 
to  24. 

Again  I  commend  my  colleagues.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  assistance.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  for  their  pa- 
tience and  understanding. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  confer- 
ence and  we  can  resolve  the  outstand- 
ing differences  in  a  short  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  yield,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
here  with  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]. 
We  were  not  recorded  on  this  rollcall. 
We  were  at  dinner  three  blocks  from 
here.  We  both  had  our  beepers  on. 
Our  beepers  did  not  invite  us  here  to 
cast  our  votes.  I  am  told  by  my  col- 
leagues that  others  leaving  here  have 
said  they  were  not  informed  of  the 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  that  the 
record  clearly  show  that  by  virtue  of 
whatever  occurred  in  the  Cloakroom, 
whether  failure  of  those  in  the  Cloak- 
room or  failure  of  the  electronic 
system  to  notify  us.  Senator  Baucus 
and  myself— I  am  very  happy  that 
there  were  two  of  us  here,  both  of 
whom  had  their  beepers  on  and  both 
working— were    not    informed   of   this 

rollcall. 

As  a  consequence  of  thatv  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  were  only 
three  blocks  from  this  place,  we  were 
not  here  to  register  our  votes.  Since 
this  could  happen  to  others  of  our  col- 
leagues from  time  to  time— I  appreci- 
ate that  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  suspect  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  to  record  our  vote.  But  1  certain- 
ly want  the  record  to  show  that  we 
were  both  here  in  the  city,  close  at 
hand,  as  close  as  the  Hart  Building  is, 
and  we  were  not  notified  of  this  vote. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana to  confirm  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  indicate  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  have  no  objection  to 
permitting  the  Senators  to  be  recorded 
if  it  would  not  change  the  outcome. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  rule 
prohibits  any  Senator  from  voting 
after  the  Chair  has  announced  the  de- 
cision. It  also  provides  that  the  Chair 
cannot  even  entertain  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  suspend  this  rule. 

I  regret  that  the  two  Senators 
missed  the  vote.  I  have  discussed  this 


with  the  secretary  for  the  minority. 
He  has  said.the  word  went  out. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  word  did  not  go 
out. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say  the  secretary  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  secre- 
tary cannot  respond.  Let  me  say  that 
the  Secretary  told  me  the  word  went 
out.  the  beeper  signal  went  out.  Some 
Senators  got  word  on  their  beepers. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  minor- 
ity leader,  with  all  respect.  I  know 
what  the  rules  are,  because  I  remem- 
ber in  about  my  first  year  here,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
missed  a  rollcall  and  there  was  a  long 
discussion  about  whether  he  could 
vote  and  it  was  clear  he  could  not. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear  to  the 
Senate,  because  it  could  happen  to  any 
Senator.  As  we  were  eating  dinner— I 
was  with  my  wife  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Montana  was 
with  his— I  heard  a  little  beep  and  it 
said.  "Senator  Dixon,  you  are  not  re- 
corded." I  jumped  up  and  said  to  my 
friend  from  Montana.  "Max,  there  is  a 
rollcall."  He  said,  "You're  kidding." 

We  both  had  ours  on  like  this,  we 
both  did  this,  to  assure  that  they  were 
on.  We  both  came  here  and  rushed  in. 
We  were  only  three  blocks  away  and 
the  vote  had  been  completed. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  to  my  col- 
leagues about  the  rules:  This  can 
happen  to  any  Member.  It  has  hap- 
pened to  us  tonight.  I  am  thankful 
there  were  two  of  us  together.  Both 
had  our  beepers  on.  I  heard,  and  the 
cloakroom  will  probably  acknowledge 
that  they  said,  "Senator  Dixon,  you 
are  not  recorded." 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
missed  a  rollcall  before,  so  I  am  not  in 
the  position  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  who  might  be 
upset.  I  can  live  with  this,  and  I  do 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  it 
happened  once,  so  it  can  happen 
again. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  happened.  Either  there 
was  a  failure  of  the  cloakroom  to  send 
the  message  to  us  or  it  was  a  failure  of 
the  electronic  system.  I  do  not  know 
which  one  it  was.  I  only  know  both  our 
beepers  were  on.  We  were  not  given 
general  notification.  Both  of  our 
beepers  must  have  been  on  because  5 
minutes  or  so  ago,  we  got  individual 
messages  telling  us  we  were  not  re- 
corded. We  dashed  over  here,  but  it 
was  just  too  late.  Either  there  was  a 
failure  of  the  system  generally  or  we 
were  not  given  notification. 

Whatever  the  reason.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  record  my  opposition  to 
the  measure  that  was  just  passed  even 
though  I  was  not  here,  due  to  a  break- 
down of  the  system  to  record  my  vote. 


Had    I    been   present.   I   would    have 
voted  against  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  type 
of  thing  has  happened  many  times 
during  the  36  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  The  minority 
leader  knows  this  also.  He  has  been  a 
Member  almost  as  many  years.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  take  an  act  of  Congress, 
to  change  this  rule  but  whether  it  does 
or  not,  1  think  we  ought  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  change  it.  Because  to 
have  a  situation  where  we  cannot  cor- 
rect that  type  of  thing  is  ridiculous. 

When  I  first  came  here,  there  would 
simply  be  a  long  buzz  in  the  Senators' 
offices,  one  long  ring  meant  the  vote 
was  going  on.  Many  limes,  the  buzzer 
in  your  office  would  fail  and  a  Senator 
would  fail  to  make  the  vote  and  he 
would  come  over  and  explain  that  to 
us. 

I  hope  that  we  would  undertake  to 
correct  this  situation  so  that  Senators 
who  miss  votes  for  reasons  like  this 
can  be  recorded.  And  while  we  are  at 
it,  I  hope  we  would  also  consider 
changing  the  law  or  the  rule,  whichev- 
er it  takes,  so  that  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  could  work  out 
an  arrangement  where  any  Senator 
who  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  here 
for  a  vote  could  be  recorded  if  he 
shows  up  within  a  given  period  of  time 
after  the  vote  was  over,  provided  that 
it  would  not  change  the  outcome. 

It  is  pretty  ridiculous  in  this  day  of 
electronics,  where  you  can  see  the 
President  carrying  out  his  duties  while 
he  is  halfway  around  the  world  in 
Europe  or  Japan,  but  a  Senator  who 
^!^ts  to  be  recorded  on  a  vote  cannot 
be  recorded  unless  he  is  right  here  in 
the  Chamber. 

It  should  be  changed  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  will  change  it.  It 
seems  somewhat  ridiculous  to  me  that 
a  Senator  can  announce  days  in  ad- 
vance that  he  wants  to  be  recorded  for 
or  against  a  measure,  he  can  make  his 
voice  heard  over  television,  over  radio, 
any  electronic  medium  available  to  us; 
yet  we  are  still  foreclosing  his  vote 
unless  he  is  in  the  Chamber  prior  to 
the  time  the  vote  is  announced.  It 
would  expedite  sessions  where  the 
leader  wants  to  have  a  vote  if  he  did 
not  have  to  arrange  the  schedule  on 
the  basis  of  whether  Senators  who 
want  to  be  recorded  on  that  vote  are 
going  to  be  in  or  out  of  town. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  this  matter.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana 
who  has  contributed  so  much  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time.  I  see  so 
many  people  on  this  floor— incidental- 
ly, the  only  ones  left  except  for  my 
friend  from  Montana  and  myself— who 
are  men  with  fabulous  seniority— I  ask 
my  friend  from  Idaho  to  excuse  me. 

I  see  my  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
my  friend  from  Louisiana,  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  my  friend   from 
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Kansas,  and  in  the  Chair,  my  friend 
from  Arizona.  The  five  of  them  to- 
gether cover  so  many  years  of  distin- 
guished service  here  that  it  boggles 
the  mind.  So  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this  as  a  new  Member  in  his  fifth  year. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  in  the  body  I 
came  from,  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
you  could  vote  if  you  did  not  change 
the  result,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  meet  the  obligatory 
rollcall.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
can  see  times  when  you  would  not 
want  to  be  able  to  change  the  result 
by  somebody's  coming  late.  I  can  see 
that.  But  in  the  situation  that  I  saw  a 
few  years  ago  with  my  friend  from 
Ohio,  who  apparently  just  could  not 
make  it  in  time  because  of  some  prob- 
lem and  in  the  case  of  my  friend  from 
Montana  and  myself  tonight.  I  really 
think  if  you  cannot  change  the  result, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  on  the  roll- 
call. 

I  urge  my  senior  colleagues  here,  all 
of  whom  are  so  respected  by  every 
Member,  to  consider  the  question  of 
whether  we  ought  to  address  some 
method  of  changing  the  rules.  Or  if  it 
requires  changing  the  law,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana— my  leader  says 
it  would  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  all  un- 
derstand the  chagrin  that  our  two  col- 
leagues have  just  expressed.  I  deeply 
regret  that  they  did  not  make  the  roll- 
call.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Senators  in 
this  body  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  more  fastidious  and  conscien- 
tious about  making  roUcalls  than  both 
Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Baucus,  and  both 
have  excellent  attendance  records. 

They  missed  the  vote  this  evening 
not  because  of  any  fault  of  theirs  but 
because  of  a  fault  apparently  in  the 
electronic  system.  We  are  going  to  in- 
vestigate this  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  there  is  in  reality  a  flaw  in  this 
system.  There  very  well  could  be.  I 
know  that,  from  time  to  time.  I  try 
calling  on  my  automobile  telephone, 
and  there  are  certain  zones  in  this  city 
in  which  it  will  not  work.  It  could  be. 
or  it  may  not  have  been  something  of 
this  nature.  I  do  want  to  say  again  for 
the  Record— and  our  two  colleagues 
know  this  to  be  very  true— the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  bends  over 
backward  to  accommodate  Senators  on 
both  sides  if  they  are  unable  to  make 
the  rollcall  vote  right  on  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Often  I  go  to  him  and  say.  "So-and- 
so  is  not  here;  he  is  being  detained 
over  in  House  building  or  somewhere 
in  between.  "  The  majority  leader  has 
never  yet  refused  me  that  request.  I 
know  I  tried  to  do  the  same  when  I 
was  majority  leader.  Mr.  Baker  did  the 
same  when  he  was  majority  leader. 

I  profoundly  regret  the  fact  that  the 
two  Senators  have  missed  the  vote.  I 
hope  the  Record  will  show  precisely 
by  the  words  that  have  been  spoken 
not  only  by  them  but  by  their  col- 


leagues that  they  did  their  best;  that 
they  did  not  intentionally  miss  this 
rollcall  vote,  and  that  the  Record  will 
at  least  show  how  they  would  have 
voted  had  they  been  present. 

I  think  there  are  good  reasons  for 
the  rule.  I  think  we  ought  to  look  into 
it.  If  it  requires  a  change  in  that  rule, 
that  is  up  to  the  Senate.  I  think  there 
are  good  reasons  for  the  rule,  but  that 
does  not  gainsay  the  fact  that  I  really 
regret,  and  am  profoundly  sorry,  that 
our  colleagues  missed  this  vote 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  indi- 
cating that  we  do  our  best.  I  assume 
on  this  vote  of  course,  they  would  not 
have  had  notice.  We  held  it  for  a 
while,  but  not  quite  as  long  because  it 
was  the  last  vote,  people  wanted  to  go. 
and  it  was  close,  fairly  close.  And 
again  I  apologize.  I  recall  the  rule  now 
or  I  would  not  have  made  the  request. 
I  did  not  mean  to  embarrass  any  Sena- 
tor because  I  would  have  no  objection 
if  they  voted  right  now.  But  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  correct, 
that  is  the  rule  and  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  cannot  be  entertained. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minoritv  loaders. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY.  OCTOBER 
11.  1985 

RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.  on 
Friday.  October  11,  1985,  for  a  pro 
forma  session  only.  No  business  will  be 
transacted  during  Friday's  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M.,  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER   16.  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  conven- 
ing on  Friday,  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
October  15.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  or  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Tuesday,  October 
15,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dis- 
pensed with,  no  resolution  come  over 
under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar 
be  dispensed  with,  and  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pfoxmire]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11  a.m.,  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  5  minutes  each;  provided 
further  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed  to  have  expired. 


EXTENSION  FOR  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  October 
15,  1985  deadline  by  which  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  must  report  recom- 
mendations relating  to  Social  Security 
as  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1985.  be  extended  to  November 
1.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House.  H.R. 
1903.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in 
satisfaction  of  judgments  awarded  to 
members  of  the  Lake  Superior  band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  who  are  members  of 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  tribe  in  dock- 
ets 18-S  and  18-U  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  2174  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  H.R. 
2174.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
to  the  Colvllle  Business  Council  of  any 
undistributed  portion  of  amounts  ap- 
propriated in  satisfaction  of  certain 
judgments  awarded  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission, 
it  be  held  at  the  desk  pending  further 
disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  HOUSE  JOINT  RES 
OLUTION  386  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  House 
Joint  Resolution  386,  to  designate  No- 
vember 24  as  "National  Day  of  Fast- 
ings, "  it  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  on  S.  1078. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1078)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 
Si:<TI<»N  I    SHORT  TITLE  AND  REFERENCE  TO  A(T 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1985". 

(b)  Reference.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

SEC  2  INKAIR  A(TS  OR  PRACTICES 

Section  5(a)(1)  (15  U.S.C.  45(a)(1))  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)". 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(B)  An  act  or  practice  in  or  affecting 
commerce  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
unfair  act  or  practice  under  subparagraph 
(A)  if- 

(i)  such  act  or  practice  causes  or  Is  likely 
to  cause  substantial  injury  to  consumers: 
and 

"(ii)  such  substantial  Injury  (I)  Is  not  rea- 
sonably avoidable  by  consumers;  and  (II)  Is 
not  outwelghted  by  countervailing  benefits 
to  consumers  or  to  competition  which  result 
from  such  act  or  practice. 
Any  determination  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence regarding  whether  an  act  or  practice 
is  an  unfair  act  or  practice  shall  take  into 
account,  in  addition  to  other  relevant  fac- 
tors, whether  such  act  or  practice  violates 
any  public  policy  as  established  by  Federal 
or  State  statutes,  common  law.  practices  in 
business  or  Industry,  otherwise.  This  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  have  any  force  or 
effect,  and  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account. 
In  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  any 
State  law  which  prevents  persons,  partner 
ships,  or  corporations  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  from  engaging  In  unfair 
acts  or  practices.". 

SE<  3.  REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN  CEASE  AND  DESIST 
ORDERS 

Section  5(m)(2)  (15  U.S.C.  45(m)(2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  court  in  such 
action  against  such  defendant  also  shall 
review,  if  requested  by  any  parly  to  the 
action,  the  determination  of  law  made  by 
the  Commission  in  the  proceeding  under 
subsection  (b)  that  the  act  or  practice  of  the 
respondent  which  was  the  subject  of  such 
proceeding  constituted  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a).". 

SEC  1  PREVALENCE  OF  INFAIR  OR  DECEPTIVE 
AITS  OR  PRACTICES  OR  FALSE  AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 

Section  18(a)  (15  U.S.C.  57a(a))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

(3)  The  Commission  may  issue  a  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  with  respect  to  any 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  or  any 
false  advertisement  (as  defined  in  section 
15(a)(1))  only  if— 

(A)  the  Commission  has  issued  two  or 
more  cease  and  desUt  orders  regarding  such 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  or  such 
false  advertisement;  or 


"(B)  any  other  information  available  to 
the  Commission  provides  the  Commission 
with  reason  to  believe  that  a  patten  of  such 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  or  such 
false  advertisements  exists.". 

SEC  i.  CIVIL  INVESTIGATIVE  DEMANDS. 

Section  20  (15  U.S.C.  57b- 1)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  out 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  or 
affecting  commerce  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  5(a)(1))"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "act  or  practice  or  method  of  competition 
declared  unlawful  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(3).  by  striking  out 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  or 
affecting  commerce  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  5(a)(1))"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "any  act  or  practice  or  method  of  compe- 
tition declared  unlawful  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  law  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(7).  by  striking  out 
"unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  In  or  af- 
fecting commerce  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  5(a)(1))"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "act  or  practice  or  method  of  competition 
declared  unlawful  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion": 

(4)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  or 
affecting  commerce  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  5(a)(1))"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "tmy  act  or  prsw:tlce  or  method  of  compe- 
tition declared  unlawful  by  this  Act  or  tmy 
other  Federal  law  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission": and 

(5)  in  subsection  (cKl).  by  striking  out 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  or 
affecting  commerce  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  5(a)(1))"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "any  act  or  practice  or  method  of  compe- 
tition declared  "any  act  or  practice  or 
method  of  competition  declared  unlawful  by 
this  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commission". 

SEC.  «    RESTRICTION  OF  COMMISSION  ALTHORITY 
RELATING  TO   ACRICILTLRAL  COOP- 
ERATIVES. 
The    Federal    Trade    Commission    Act    is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  24  and 
25  as  sections  26  and  27.  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  section  23  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  not 
have  any  authority  to  conduct  any  study, 
investigation,  or  prosecution  of  any  agricul- 
tural cooperative  for  any  conduct  which,  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  authorize  association  of  produc- 
ers of  agricultural  products',  opposed  Febru- 
ary 18.  1922  (7  U.S.C.  291  et  seq.,  commonly 
known  as  the  Capper- Volstead  Act),  is  not  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  antitrust  Acts  or  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  conduct  any  study  or  investiga- 
tion of  any  agricultural  marketing  orders.". 
SEC.  7.  At  THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  26.  as  so  redeslgnatged  In  section 
6.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  26.  To  carry  out  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Commission  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$63  900.000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $64,200,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $64,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988". 

SEl    »  DISAPPROVAL  OF  FTC  RILES. 

(a)  AMENDMENT— The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  24.  added  by  section  6,  the  following: 


"Sec.  25.  ta)  The  Commission,  after  pro- 
mulgating a  final  rule,  shall  submit  such 
final  rule  to  the  Congress  for  review  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section.  Such  final  rule 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House  of 
Congress  while  it  is  in  session. 

■(b)  Any  final  rule  of  the  Commission 
shall  become  effective  in  accordance  with  its 
terms  unless  before  the  end  of  the  period  of 
90  days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  such  final  rule  is  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
such  final  rule  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

"(c)(1)  If  a  final  rule  of  the  Commission  Is 
disapproved  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
the  Corrunlssion  may  promulgate  another 
final  rule  which  relates  to  the  same  acts  or 
practices  as  the  rule  which  was  disapproved. 
Such  other  final  rule— 
"(A)  shall  be  based  upon— 
"(I)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  disap- 
proved final  rule:  or 

"(11)  such  rulemaking  record  and  any 
record  established  In  supplemental  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  conducted  by  the  Conunis- 
slon;  and 

"(B)  may  contain  such  changes  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

Supplemental  rulemaking  proceedings  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (AXlD  may  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  If  the  Conamls- 
slon  determines  that  It  Is  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  existing  rulemaking  record. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  after  promulgating 
a  final  rule  under  this  subsection,  shall 
submit  the  final  rule  to  Congress  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Congressional  inaction  on  a  Joint  res- 
olution disapproving  a  final  rule  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  construed— 

"(1)  as  an  expression  of  approval  of  such 
rule,  or 

"(2)  as  creating  any  presumption  of  validi- 
ty with  respect  to  such  rule. 

"(e)(1)(A)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b). 
continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  sine  die  at  the  end  of  the 
second  regular  session  of  a  Congress. 

"(B)  The  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  five  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  period  specified  In  subsection  (b). 

"(2)(A)  In  any  case  in  which  a  final  rule  of 
the  Commission  Is  prevented  from  becoming 
effective  by  an  adjournment  sine  die  at  the 
end  of  the  second  regular  session  of  the 
Congress  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  (b).  the  Commission 
shall  resubmit  such  rule  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  regular  session  of  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

■(B)  The  period  specified  In  sulwectlon  (b) 
shall  begin  on  the  date  of  a  resubmission 
under  subparagraph  (A). 
■■(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
■'(1)  The  term  Joint  resolution^  means  a 
Joint  resolution  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  That  the 
final  rule  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
which  final  rule  was  submitted  to  Congress 
on  Is  disapproved.',  the  first  blank  being 
filled  with  the  subject  of  the  rule  and  such 
further  description  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Identify  It.  and  the  second  blank  being  filled 
with  the  date  of  submittal  of  the  rule  to  the 
Congress. 

"(2)  The  term  rule'  means  any  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
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this    Act    other    than    a    rule    promulgated 
under  section  18(a)(lKA)." 

(b)  CoNroRMiNC  Amendment.— Section  21 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  57a- 1)  is  re 
pealed. 

SEC.  ».    INTERVENTION    BY   COMMISSION   IN   CER- 
TAIN PRIKEEDINGS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  First  Trade  Com 
mission  shall  not  have  any  authority  to  use 
any  funds  which  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  1987.  or  1988.  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  statements  to.  appearing  before, 
or  intervening  in  the  proceedings  of,  any 
Federal  or  State  agency  unless  the  Commis- 
sion advises  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
least  sixty  days  before  any  such  proposed 
action,  or.  If  such  advance  notice  is  not  prac- 
ticable, as  far  In  advance  of  such  proposed 
action  as  is  practicable. 

(b)  Notice.— The  notice  required  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  include  the  name  of  the 
agency  Involved,  the  date  upon  wnich  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  will  first  appear, 
intervene,  or  submit  comments,  a  concise 
statement  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  proposed  action  of  the  Commission, 
and.  in  any  case  In  which  advance  notice  of 
sixty  days  is  not  practicable,  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  such  notice  is  not  prac- 
ticable. 

SEC.  10.  NATIVE  AMERICAN  ARTS  AND  (RAFTS 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  in- 
vestigate the  marketing  of  imitation  Native 
American  arts,  crafts,  and  Jewelry.  The 
Commission  shall,  upon  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  investigation  made  under  the  preceding 
sentence.  The  Commission  shall  develop  and 
distribute  a  consumer  information  brochure 
designed  to  assist  consumers  In  Identifying 
Imitation  Native  American  arts,  crafts,  and 
Jewelry.  The  brochure  shall  be  completed 
and  distribution  begun  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  II.  LIFE  CARE  HOME  STCDV. 

(a)  Study.- The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  a  study  of  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive practices  in  the  life  care  home  in- 
dustry, including  practices  engaged  in  by 
life  care  homes.  Within  2  years  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  report  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  study  to  Congress.  If  the 
Commission  finds  a  rulemaking  Is  warranted 
under  section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  the  Commission  shall,  prompt- 
ly after  completion  of  the  study,  initiate  a 
trade  regulation  rule  proceeding  under  such 
section  18  respecting  unfair  and  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  in  the  life  care  home  Indus 
try.  If  the  Commission  determines  a  rule- 
making is  not  warranted,  the  Commission 
shall  include  In  the  report  to  Congress  the 
reasons  for  such  determination. 

(b)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a): 

(1)  The  term  life  care  home"  Includes  the 
facility  or  facilities  occupied,  or  planned  to 
be  occupied,  by  residen's  or  prospective  resi- 
dents where  a  provider  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide living  accommodations  and  services 
pursuant  to  a  life  care  contrtu:t. 

(2)  The  term  'life  care  contract"  includes 
a  contract  between  a  resident  and  a  provider 
to  provide  the  resident,  for  the  duration  of 
such  resident's  life,  living  accommodations 


and  related  services  In  a  life  care  home,  in- 
cluding nursing  care  services,  medical  serv- 
ices, and  other  health-related  .services, 
which  is  conditioned  upon  the  transfer  of 
an  entrance  fee  to  the  provider  and  which 
may  be  further  conditioned  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  periodic  service  fees. 

SE(  .  12.  NlRSINi;  HOME  STl  DY 

(a)  General  Role. -The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  continue  studying  unfair 
and  deceptive  acts  and  practices  In  the  nurs- 
ing home  industry.  Including  practices  en- 
gaged In  by  nursing  homes.  Within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
study.  If  the  Commission  finds  a  rulemaking 
Is  warranted  under  section  18  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Commission 
shall,  promptly  after  the  completion  of  the 
study,  initiate  a  trade  regulation  rule  pro- 
ceeding under  such  section  18  respecting 
unfair  and  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the 
nursing  home  industry.  If  the  Commission 
determined  a  rulemaking  is  not  warranted, 
the  Commission  shall  include  in  the  report 
to  Congress  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  "nursing  home"  Includes  a 
residential  facility  that  provides  convales- 
cent or  chronic  nursing  care,  or  both,  for 
persons  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 

SEC.  13.  PREDATORY  PRICIN(; 

(a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  the 
information  specified  in  sul)section  (b)  of 
this  section  every  6  months  during  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  A  report  con 
talning  such  information  shall  be  submitted 
when  the  Commission  submits  its  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  during  each  of  such 
fiscal  years  and  such  report  may  be  Included 
in  the  annual  report.  A  separate  report  con- 
taining such  Information  shall  be  submitted 
6  months  after  the  date  of  submission  of 
any  such  annual  report.  Each  such  report 
shall  contain  such  Information  for  the 
period  since  the  last  submission  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Each  report  shall  list  and  describe, 
with  respect  to  instances  In  which  predatory 
pricing  pr8u;tices  have  been  suspected  or  al- 
leged— 

<  1 )  each  complaint  made,  orally  or  In  writ- 
ing, to  the  offices  of  the  Commission; 

(2)  each  preliminary  Investigation  opened 
or  closed  at  the  Commission; 

(3)  each  formal  investigation  opened  or 
closed  at  the  Commission; 

(4)  each  recommendation  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  complaint  forwarded  by  the  staff  to  the 
Commission; 

(5)  each  complaint  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion; 

(6)  each  opinion  and  order  entered  by  the 
Commission; 

(7)  each  consent  agreement  accepted  pro- 
visionally or  finally  by  the  Commission; 

(8)  each  request  for  modification  of  an 
outstanding  Commission  order  filed  with 
the  Commission; 

(9)  each  recommendation  by  staff  pertain- 
ing to  a  request  for  modification  of  an  out- 
standing Commission  order;  and 

(10)  each  disposition  by  the  Commission 
of  a  request  for  modification  of  an  outstand- 
ing Commission  order. 

Such  report  shall  include  copies  of  all  con- 
sent agreements  and  complaints  executed 
by  the  Commission  referred  to  In  the  report. 


Where  a  matter  has  been  closed  or  termi- 
nated, the  report  shall  include  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  that  disposition.  The  de 
scrlptlons  required  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The  report 
shall  Include  any  evaluation  given  to  the  po- 
tential impacts  of  predatory  pricing  upon 
businesses  'including  small  buslnes.ses).  The 
report  shall  not  reveal  the  identity  of  per 
sons  or  companies  complained  about  or 
those  subject  to  Investigation  that  have  not 
otherwise  l>een  made  public. 

SEC     14.    EFFECTIVE    DATE.S.    APPLU  ABILITY    OK 
AMENDMENTS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1985. 

(b)  Section  2- 

(1)  The  amendments  made  In  section  2 
shall  apply  only  to— 

(A)  cease  and  desist  orders  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
use.  45)  on  or  after  October  1.  1985;  and 

(B)  rules  for  which  advance  notices  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  are  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 18(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
57a(b)(2)(A))  on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

(2)  The  amendments  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  in 
any  manner  any  cease  and  desist  order 
Issued  on  or  after  October  1.  1985.  If  such 
order  Is  Issued  In  accordance  with  a  remand, 
from  a  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
of  any  cease  and  desist  order  Issued  by  the 
Commission  before  such  date. 

(c)  SE<rrioN  4- 

(1)  The  amendments  made  In  section  4 
shall  apply  only  to  rules  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  which  advance  no- 
tices of  proposed  rulemaking  are  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Commission 
under  section  18(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
57a(b)(2)(A))  on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  rule  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  has  not  become  final  before  Oc- 
tol)er  1.  1985.  but  for  which  such  advance 
notice  has  been  published  before  such  date, 
the  Commission  shall  Include  with  Its  sub- 
mission of  such  rule  to  the  Congress  under 
section  25  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  a  statement  describing  the  extent  of  the 
prevalence  of  occurrences  of  the  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice,  or  the  false  adver- 
tisement, which  Is  the  subject  of  such  rule. 

(d)  Section  8 —Section  25  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  as  added  by  section 
(8),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  final  rules  of 
the  Commission  promulgated  after  Octolser 
1,  1985 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act.  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Hollincs. 
and  Mr.  Ford  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Grassley.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  conferees  be  instructed  to 
insist  on  the  S«nates  position  regard- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  sections  of 
the  bill  relating  to  legislative  veto,  in 
particular  sections  16  and  17,  of  S. 
1078. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees, 
which  the  Senate  has  just  agreed  to.  is 
not  a  common  Senate  procedure. 
Therefore.  Senator  Danforth.  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  S.  1078. 
asked  the  Senate  Parliamentarian  to 
document  the  exact  legal  effect  of 
such  a  motion.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Parliamentarian  to  Senator  Danforth. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  these  remarks.  This 
letter  clearly  states  that  no  instruc- 
tions to  Senate  conferees,  either 
through  unanimous  consent  or  by 
motion,  has  any  binding  authority  on 
such  conferees.  Likewise,  such  a 
motion  does  not  subject  any  subse- 
quent conference  report  to  a  point  of 
order  should  these  Instructions  not  be 
followed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  8.  1985 
Hon.  John  Danforth, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Danforth:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  concerning  instruc- 
tions to  Senate  conferees.  Instructions, 
whether  by  motion  or  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent.  are  not  binding  on  Senate  conferees. 
Recent  Senate  precedents  confirm  that  a 
conference  report  may  be  received  by  the 
Senate  although  It  may  be  In  violation  of  in- 
structions given  to  the  conferees.  As  stated 
in  Dr  Rlddlcks  book  on  Senate  procedure: 
Conferees  are  not  bound  by  Instructions; 
the  conferees  could  even  Ignore  the  in- 
structions." and  the  report  would  not  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  hope  this  will  be  of  use  to  you.  Please  let 
me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  B.  Dove. 
Parliamentarian. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AUTHORITY  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2409 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  H.R.  2409.  Health 
Research  Extension  Act.  be  permitted 
to  file  a  conference  report  to  accompa- 
ny H.R.  2409.  until  5  p.m..  on  Friday. 
October  11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  con- 
ference report  has  been  filed,  it  be 
printed. 


FUNDING  FOR  THE  SPECIAL 
DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  FUND 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  331.  S   1726 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  slated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1726)  to  repeal  section  121(b)  of 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law 
99-83).  relating  to  funding  for  the  Special 
Defense  Acquisition  Fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  7  74 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  purpose  of  the  bill 

which  Is  to  reinstate  certain  provisions  of 

law  that  were  in  effect  on  September  30. 

1985.  with  respect  to  the  Special  Defense 

Acquisition  Fund) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Lugar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
Mr.  Lugar.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 774. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  FINDING  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  DEFENSE 
ACQl'ISITION  FIND 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  51(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act —Subsection  (b) 
of  section  51  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2795(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  collections  from  sales  made  under  let- 
ters of  offer  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
21(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act  representing  the 
actual  value  of  defense  articles  not  Intended 
to  l>e  replaced  in  stock. 

"(2)  collections  from  sales  representing 
the  value  of  asset  use  charges  (including 
contractor  rental  payments  for  United 
States  Government-owned  plant  and  pro- 
duction equipment)  and  charges  for  the  pro- 
portionate recoupment  of  nonrecurring  re- 
search, development,  and  production  costs, 
and 

"(3)  collections  from  sales  made  under  let- 
ters of  offer  (or  transfers  made  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  acquired  under 
this  chapter,  representing  the  value  of  such 
items  calculated  In  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  of  section  21(a)(1)  or 
section  22  of  this  Act  or  section  644(m)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  ap- 
propriate. 


together  with  such  funds  as  may  be  author 
Ized  and  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  the  purjKwes  of  the  Fund.". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as 
of  October  1.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  774)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1726)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1726 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repretentatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  FlfNDINC  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  DEFENSE 
ACQUISITION  FIND 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  51(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  51  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2795(b))  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  collections  from  sales  made  under  let- 
ters of  offer  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
21(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act  representing  the 
actual  value  of  defense  articles  not  Intended 
to  be  replaced  In  st<x;k. 

"(2)  collections  from  sales  representing 
the  value  of  asset  use  charges  (including 
contractor  rental  payments  for  United 
States  Govemment-owTied  plant  and  pro- 
duction equipment)  and  charges  for  the  pro- 
portionate recoupment  of  nonrecurring  re- 
search, development,  and  production  costs, 
and 

"(3)  collections  from  sales  made  under  let- 
ters of  offer  (or  transfers  made  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  acquired  under 
this  chapter,  representing  the  value  of  such 
items  calculated  In  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  of  section  21(a)(1)  or 
section  22  of  this  Act  or  section  644(m)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  ap- 
propriate. 

together  with  such  funds  as  may  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  the  Fund.". 

(b)     Effective     Date— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as 
of  October  1.  1985. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  Bill  to  amend  section  51(tf)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  relating  to 
the  funding  of  the  Special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Fund.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AUTHORITY  TO  COMPUTE 

HOURLY  RATES  OF  BASIC  PAY 
OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Stevens  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1760)  to  extend  the  authority  to 
compute  hourly  rates  of  basic  pay  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1985  (S.  1730)  perma- 
nently shifts  the  computation  of 
hourly  pay  rates  for  Federal  employ- 
ees from  2.080  to  2.087  hours. 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1982  made  the  same  computation 
change  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985; 
that  authority  expired  on  September 
30.  1985. 

To  comply  with  the  1985  Budget  Act 
we  must  pass  this  proposed  legislation. 
When  it  becomes  law.  the  computation 
of  hourly  pay  rates  between  October  1. 
1985,  and  the  passage  of  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  will  be 
based  once  again  on  2.080  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 1760 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 310(b)(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1982  (96  Stat.  799:  5 
U.S.C.  5504  note)  is  sunended  by  striking  out 
"1984  aind  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1984.  1985.  and  1986". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WATER      RESOURCES      DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1985-REFERRAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  signed  by  Senators 
Packwood.  Stafford.  Bentsen.  and 
Long  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  be  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  1567.  the  "Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985,"  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  limited  to 
the  consideration  of  such  provisions  as  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance with  respect  to  title  8  and  section  606; 
that  any  conferees  appointed  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  regarding  said  provisions  of  title 
8  and  section  606.  or  such  similar  provisions 
of  the  House  companion  measure  to  S.  1567. 
shall  t>e  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance only;  that  they  be  limited  in  their 
participation  to  those  provisions:  Provided, 
That,  any  conferees  apptointed  who  are 
Members  of  both  Committees  shall  partici- 
pate with  respect  to  all  titles:  And  Provided, 
further.  That,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider a  conference  report  on  S.  1567,  or  its 
House  companion  measure,  unless  a  majori- 
ty of  conferees  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  have  signed  such 
conference  report  with  respect  to  section 
606  and  title  8,  and  a  majority  of  conferees 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  have  signed 
such  conference  report. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr,  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLXD  BILL  SIGNED 

At  11:08  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Gotez.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  2410.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  under  title  VII  of  that  Act. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 

At  2:52  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, without  amendment: 

S.  1349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  in  docket  363 


to  the  Mdewakanton  and  Wahpekute  East- 
em  or  Mississippi  Sioux  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  Claims  Court; 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  16.  1985.  as    World  Food  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Hispanic  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1986  as  "National  Community  Col- 
lege Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  20.  1985,  through  Octo 
ber  26.  1985,  as  National  CPR  Awareness 
Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  6 
through  October  12.  1985.  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  1,  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Buy  American  Week;  and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  6.  1985  through  Octo- 
ber 13,  1985.  as    National  Housing  Week" 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills  and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3008.  An  act  to  promote  equitable 
pay  practices  and  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion within  the  Federal  civil  service; 

H.R.  3443.  An  act  to  designate  the  Closed 
Basin  Conveyance  Channel  of  the  Closed 
Basin  Division.  San  Luis  Valley  Project.  Col- 
orado as  the  "Franklin  Eddy  Canal"; 

H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  6,  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  30.  1985.  as  "National  Mark 
Twain  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  October  20, 
1985.  as  "The  Lessons  of  Grenada  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Novemt>er  24.  1985.  as  "National  Day  of 
Fasting  to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat  Hunger"; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  twelve-month  period  ending  on  October 
28,  1986,  as  the  "Centennial  Year  of  Liberty 
in  the  United  States". 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  4:46  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olutions: 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Hospice  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  6 
through  October  12.  1985.  as  "Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  1.  1985.  as  "Na 
tional  Buy  American  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  6.  1985  through  Octo 
ber  13.  1985.  as  "National  Housing  Week" 


The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R  2698.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Courthouse  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  as 
the  "James  A.  Walsh  United  States  Court- 
house": to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3008.  An  act  to  promote  equitable 
pay  practices  and  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion within  the  Federal  Civil  Service;  to  tne 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  3443.  An  act  to  designate  the  Closed 
Basin  Conveyance  Channel  of  the  Closed 
Basin  Division.  San  Luis  Valley  Project,  Col- 
orado as  the  "Franklin  Eddy  Canal";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  6,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Week ';  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  30,  1985,  as  "National  Mark 
T^valn  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  October  20, 
1985.  as  "The  Lessons  of  Grenada  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month  ";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  twelve-month  period  ending  on  October 
28.  1986,  as  the  Centennial  Year  of  Liberty 
in  the  United  SUtes":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  ordered  held  at  the  desk  by 
unanimous  consent  pending  further 
disposition: 

H.R.  1903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in 
satisfaction  of  judgements  awarded  to  the 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  in  Dockets 
Numbered  IBS.  18U.  18C,  and  18T  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission;  and 

H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Colville  Business  Council  of  any 
undistributed  portion  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  satisfaction  of  certain  judgements 
awarded  in  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  24,  1985.  as  "National  Day  of 
Fasting  to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat  Hunger  "; 


S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Hospice  Month"; 

S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  6 
through  October  12,  1985.  as  Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  1,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Buy  American  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  6.  1985  through  Octo 
ber  13,  1985.  as  ■National  Housing  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1871.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  quarterly 
report  on  HUD-owned  multifamily  project 
negotiated  sales;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1872.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  1984  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1873.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  GAO  reports  released  during  the  month 
of  August  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC- 1874.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  change 
in  a  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1875.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  entitled  "Revenue  Report  for  July 
1985";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1876.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  62  waivers  granted  under  section 
207(c)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  during  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  October  10,  1985,  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolutions: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (Rept.  No.  99-156). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S  Res.  235.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1714. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted. 


By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Paul  Freedenberg.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  Stafford,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Orson  G.  Swindle,  III.  of  Georgia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  GOLIDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (")  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  September  16.  Septem- 
ber 17,  September  20.  and  October  2. 
1985.  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

"1.  In  the  Army  there  are  222  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Marc  A.  Abramowitz). 
(Ref.  No.  576) 

"2.  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  588 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  William  F.  Reade). 
(Ref.  No.  591) 

•3.  In  the  Army  National  Guard  there  are 
4  appointments  in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army 
to  the  grade  of  major  general  (list  begins 
with  Edward  D.  Baca).  (Ref.  No.  597) 

••4.  In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are  2 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  John  M.  Lounge).  (Ref. 
No.  598) 

••5.  In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  51  pro 
motions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  t)elow 
(list  begins  with  Jon  W.  Day).  (Ref.  No.  599) 

••6.  In  the  Army  National  Guard  there 
are  64  promotions  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
Army  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Henry  W.  Adams)  (Ref  No. 
600) 

••7.  In  the  Army  there  are  115  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
t)egins  with  Giorgio  S.  Tureila).  (Ref  No. 
601) 

••8.  In  the  Navy  there  are  44  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  commander  and  l)elow 
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(list  begins  with  Robert  A.  Fabrini).  (Ref. 
No.  624) 

Total  1.090 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

L.  William  Seidman.  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for 
a  term  of  six  years. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
C(x:hran): 
S.  1755.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Inspector  General  In  the  Teruiessee 
Valley  Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  r»ublic  Works. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hat- 
field,  Mr.    Pell.   Mr.    Rocketeller. 
Mr.   Baucus.   Mr.   Dole,   Mr.    Dodd. 
Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr.    Cranston.    Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.   Andrews.  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr. 
Bradley): 
S.  1756.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  present  to  Sargent  Shrlver,  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  a  specially  struck  medal:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.   Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  1757.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
combat  terrorism  In  Central  America,  and 
for  other  purposes:   to   the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DODD. 
S.  1758.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jean  Claude 
Jasa,  his  wife  Helene  Marcelle  Laurent  Jasa, 
and  their  child  Sylvle  H.  Jasa:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself.    Mr 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  1759.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commercial 
Pishing  Industry  Vessel  Advisory  Commit- 
tee; to  the  Contmittee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  1760.  ,To  extend  the  authority  to  com 
pute  hourly  rates  of  basic  pay  of  employees 
for  the  Federal  Government  In  the  manner 
provided  m  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1982:  considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.    1761.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  comprehensive,  equitable  reliable,  and  ef- 
ficient mechanism  for  full  compensation  of 
the  public  in  the  event  of  an  accident  aris- 
ing out  of  activities  of  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  licenses  or  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
involving  nuclear  materials:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Kennedy): 
S.  1762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  health  maintenance 


organizations:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gahn, 
Mr.  DixoN,  Mr.  Danforth,  and  Mr. 

CHArCE). 

S.  1763.  A  bill  to  eliminate  foreign  preda 
tory  export  credit  practices,  establish  a  tied 
aid  credit  facility,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken 
NEDY.    Mr.    Trible,    Mr.    Thurmond, 
Mr.  Doui.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Weicker. 
Mr.     Wallop.     Mr.     Nickles.     Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Bdrdick.  Mr.  Zorinsky. 
Mr.    Rockefeller.    Mr.    Garn.    Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Orassley.    Mr.    Symms.    Mr.    Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.    Byrd.    Mr.    Nonn,    Mr.    Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Mdrkowski,  Mr.   Riecle, 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.J.  Res.  218.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate November  24,  1985,  as     National  Day 
of    Pasting    To    Raise    Funds    to    Combat 
Hunger":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Kasten.  and  Mr.  Simon): 

S.  Con.  Res.  78.  A  concurrent  resolution  In 
support  of  universal  access  to  Immunization 
by  1990  and  accelerated  efforts  to  eradicate 
childhood  diseases:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    DENTON    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  1755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  an 
Office    of   Inspector   General    in    the 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority;    to    the 
Committee      on      Environment      and 
Public  Works. 
establishment  or  the  office  of  inspector 

general  at  the  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi.  Senator  Coch- 
ran, in  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Inspector  General 
at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  bill  is  a  companion  to  H.R.  3464. 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  October  I  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama.  Con- 
gressman Flippo.  and  others. 

The  bill  would  create  an  independ- 
ent Office  of  Inspector  General,  which 
would  have  the  responsibility  to  re- 
ceive complaints  from  TVAs  workers, 
review  the  rate  structure  and  determi- 
nation of  the  rales,  and  receive  com- 
plaints from  the  customers  who  pay 
the  power  bills.  In  other  words,  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  would 
have  the  authority  to  audit  and  inves- 


tigate the  various  activities  of  TVA. 
The  Inspector  General  would  also 
report  to  the  Congress  on  a  regular 
basis.  Therefore,  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al's Office  would  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  public  accountability  at 
TVA. 

During  the  last  several  years,  the 
cancellation  or  deferral  of  nuclear 
power  plants,  rising  power  rates,  and 
employee  and  ratepayer  complaints 
have  created  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  management  of  the  TVA  system.  I 
want  to  see  public  confidence  restored 
to  the  agency  and  the  problems  re- 
solved to  the  greatest  degree  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  alleviate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  workers  and  citizens  of 
the  TVA  region.  I  also  believe  that  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  will  be 
able  greatly  to  assist  the  Board  and  its 
management  by  identifying  specific 
concerns,  and  by  providing  an  inde 
pendent  and  fresh  viewpoint  about 
how  TVA  can  become  more  efficient 
and  more  responsive  to  the  people  it 
serves. 

I  realize  that  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors is  currently  working  to  reorga- 
nize the  management  of  its  nuclear 
program.  Some  of  the  problems  that 
currently  exist  have,  however,  been 
obvious  for  several  years.  TVA  has  the 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  its  pro- 
grams are  run  in  a  way  that  does  not 
expose  it,  and  its  ratepayers,  to  unnec- 
essary costs. 

Members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  TVA  region  are  con- 
cerned about  the  current  situation.  We 
share  the  same  goals,  which  are  to  in- 
crease the  accountability  of  the 
agency  smd  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  its  workers  and  ratepayers.  We 
want  the  most  efficiently  run  system 
that  provides  power  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  and  that  provides  the  great- 
est degree  of  economic  opportunity. 
The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
contribute  toward  that  goal. 

I  commend  Congressman  FYippo  for 
his  foresight  and  initiative  on  this 
issue,  and  I  hope  that  this  Senate  bill 
will  help  to  make  an  independent  In- 
spector General  a  reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1755 
Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit'es    of    the    United    States    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

SK(    I   KINDIN(;s 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  a 
government  corporation  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  corporation  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Directors,  thus  the  citizens  and  rate  payers 
within  the  service  area  and  the  employees 
of  the  corporation  lack  a  statutory  means 
for  an  indepdendent  review  of  the  corpora- 


tion's policies  and  its  actions  to  implement 
policies  In  such  matters  as  direction  of  the 
corporation,  changes  In  electric  rate  struc- 
ture and  periodic  rate  adjustments,  person- 
nel policies  and  the  Implementation  of  per- 
sonnel policies,  and  other  activities. 

The  economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  operations  of  the  corporation  are 
lessened  by  the  loss  of  confidence  of  the 
citizens  in  the  service  area  In  the  actions  of 
the  board,  sometimes  Involving  complex  and 
technical  Judgements,  and  the  poor  morale 
of  employees  who  have  no  effective  avenues 
for  review  of  concerns  about  public  safety, 
harassment,  intimidation,  favoritism  and 
other  employee  questions  outside  of  the 
managers  responsible  for  establishing  and 
implementing  the  policies  giving  rise  to  the 
concerns.  Support  of  both  the  public  and 
the  corporations  employees  is  directly  relat 
ed  to  the  future  wellbeing  of  the  Tennessee 
Vallev  Authority. 

E:siablishmenl  of  an  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
will  provide  the  board,  the  employees  and 
the  people  of  the  service  area  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  objective  review  and  appraisal 
of  the  corporation's  policies  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  policies  and  thus 
strengthen  the  corporation  by  enhancing 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  econo- 
my, efficiency  effectiveness  of  the  corpora 
tion's  activities. 

SEC.  2  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OEKKE 

The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (here- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Act")  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority," after  "the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration." in  section  2(  1 ); 

(2)  in  section  11(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Administrator  " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  :  the  Adminis- 
trator": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Affairs." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs: or  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority: " 

(3)  in  section  11(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Agency"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  the  Agency  ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Veter- 
arvs'  Administration;  or  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority:". 

SEl     3.   SPECIAL   PROVISIONS   RELATING  TO  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AITHORITY 
The  Act  Is  further  amended  by  iriserting 
after  section  8A  the  following  new  section: 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

■Sec  8B.  (a)  In  additional  to  other  duties 
and  responsibilities  specified  In  this  Act.  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  shall  receive  public  comments  on 
the  corporations  policies  on  electric  power 
rates  and  on  the  corporation's  periodic  rale 
adjustments,  and  shall  review  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  corporations  actions  under 
the  mandates  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  and  other  applicable  legislation, 
and  shall  report  the  findings  to  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Board  and  to  the  Congress. 

■(b)  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Inspector 
Generals  provided  for  in  section  3(d)  of  this 
Act,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  shall,  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations  governing 
appointments  m  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority appoint  an  Assistant  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  Rate  Review  who  shall  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  review  of  electric  power 
rates  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In 
reviewing  such  rates,  the  Assistant  Inspec 


tor  General  shall  lake  into  account  the  di- 
rectives of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  as  to  revenue  requirements  and  other 
policies;  the  cost-of-service  principle  that 
each  class  of  customer  should  bear  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  corporation  In  serving  that 
class:  and  the  obligation  to  operate  the  elec- 
tric power  system  so  that  electric  energy  is 
available  to  users  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
■■(c)  In  addition  to  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  5.  the  semiannual 
report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  shall 

(1)  Include  a  description  of  any  significant 
problems  affecting  the  corporations  ability 
to  provide  electric  energy  to  consumers  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

(2)  Include  a  description  of  any  significant 
problems  or  delays  In  transfers  of  other  of 
flees  or  agencies,  or  functions,  powers  or 
duties  thereof,  as  are  properly  related  to  the 
functions  of  the  Office  and  would.  If  so 
transferred,  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 
SEC.  4  TRANSFERS  OF  Ft  NtTIONS 

Section  9(a)(  1 )  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (M);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (M) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(O)  of  the  Teruiessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  office  of  that  agency  referred  to  as  the 
Office  of  Auditing  and  Evaluation'  and  that 
portion  of  the  office  referred  to  as  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel'  responsible  for 
the  evaluation  of  complaints  concerning 
fraud,  wstfte  and  abuse:  and". 

SEC  5  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  the  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  60  days  after  becoming  a 
public  law. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.   Dole.    Mr.    Kennedy.   Mr. 
Cranston.    Mr.    Cochran.    Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  An- 
drews.   Mr.    Cohen,    and    Mr. 
Bradley): 
S.  1756.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  present  to  Sargent  Shriver.  on 
behalf   of   the    Congress,    a   specially 
struck   medal;   to   the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PRESENTATION  OF  A  SPECIAL  MEDAL  TO  SARGENT 
SHRIVER 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce this  bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Hatfield  to  strike  a  com- 
memorative medal  to  celebrate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  to  honor  its  first  Director.  Sargent 
Shriver.  the  other  past  directors,  and 
the  citizens  who  have  served  in  this 
outstanding  program. 

There  has  seldom  been  an  occasion 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  on 
which  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  our  country  can  share  a  greater 
sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  than 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps.  Rarely  has 
there  been  a  program  that  has 
reached  so  many  and  done  so  much  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  We  can  take  great 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  this  un- 
dertaking    has     progressed     from     a 


modest  beginning  25  years  ago  to 
today  when  more  than  5.500  volun- 
teers are  serving  in  62  countries,  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life,  teaching, 
and  sharing  technical  skills  with  the 
people  in  the  developing  natior^  of 
the  world. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Thanat 
Khoman,  the  former  Foreign  Minister 
of  Thailand. 

It  Is  indeed  striking  that  this  Important 
idea,  the  most  powerful  idea  in  recent  times, 
of  a  Peace  Corps,  of  youth  mingling,  living, 
working  with  youth,  should  come  from  this 
mightiest  nation  on  earth,  the  United 
States.  Many  of  us  who  did  not  know  alwut 
the  United  States  thought  of  this  great 
nation  as  a  wealthy  nation,  a  powerful 
nation,  endowed  with  great  material 
strength  and  many  powerful  weapons.  But 
how  many  of  us  know  that  in  the  United 
States  ideas  and  ideals  are  also  powerful? 
This  is  the  secret  of  your  greatness,  of  your 
might,  which  is  not  imposing  or  crushing 
people,  but  is  filled  with  the  hope  of  future 
goodwill  and  understanding. 

Not  only  has  the  Peace  Corps  been  a 
remarkable  success  in  sharing  Ameri- 
ca's generosity  with  the  world,  it  has 
enriched  our  own  country  immensely 
and  helped  our  citizens  to  learn  the 
languages,  customs,  traditions,  history, 
and  cultures  of  foreign  lands.  In  fact, 
we  in  Congress  now  have  serving  in 
our  midst  a  substantial  and  growing 
number  of  former  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, one  of  whom,  our  colleague. 
Senator  Dodd,  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

We  in  America  can  be  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Peace  Corps.  We  can 
share  an  ever  greater  pride  in  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  national  spirit  which 
called  forth  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
volunteers  who  have  responded  to  the 
call  of  their  Nation  to  serve  their 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  world. 
You  can  be  sure  when  the  history  of 
this  era  is  written  that  the  Peace 
Corps  will  serve  as  a  shining  example 
of  the  very  best  of  America. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  first 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Sargent 
Shriver,  who  laid  the  firm  foundation 
for  its  successful  quarter  of  a  century 
of  service  was  a  distinguished  long- 
time resident  of  my  home  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Sarge  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  his  friends,  was  a  one  man 
dynamo  who  provided  the  skills  of 
leadership,  a  sense  of  compassion  and 
fairness,  and  a  vision  for  the  future. 
He  set  the  direction  and  established 
the  pattern  which  made  the  Peace 
Corps  the  outstanding  success  that  it 
is  today.  "When  God  designed  Shriv- 
er, "  as  George  Will  recently  wrote. 
"He  left  out  second  gear." 

So  this  medal  is  a  salute  to  Sarge 
Shriver  as  well  as  all  the  other  Direc- 
tors including  the  present  one.  Lorel 
Ruppe  of  Michigan,  who  continues  the 
proud  tradition  established  by  her  dis- 
tinguished predecessors.  This  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  I  think  we  can 
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all  join  together  to  support.  It  com- 
memorates the  valiant  work  over  the 
last  25  years  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  introduce  this 
bill  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senator 
Hatfield;  as  well  as  Senator  Rocke- 
feller, of  West  Virginia;  Senator 
Baucus.  of  Montana;  Senator  Dodd.  of 
Connecticut;  Senator  Dole,  of  Kansas; 
Senator  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts; 
Senator  Cranston,  of  California;  Sen- 
ator Cochran,  of  Mississippi;  Senator 
Sarbanes.  of  Maryland;  Senator 
Kerry,  of  Massachusetts;  Senator  An- 
drews, of  North  Dakota;  Senator  Pell. 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Senator  Cohen. 
of  Maine.* 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  take  great  pleasure  in  joining 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon]  and  others  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  present  to  Sargent 
Shriver.  on  behalf  of  Congress,  a  spe- 
cially struck  medal.  This  medal  would 
commemorate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  recognize  the  incomparable  con- 
tribution of  Sargent  Shriver  as  the 
first  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Since  the  Peace  Corps  was  first  es- 
tablished, approximately  120.000 
Americans  have  served  as  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  giving  up  years  of  their 
lives  to  promote  world  peace  and 
friendship  while  helping  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  the  worlds  poor.  After 
weeks  of  intensive  training,  these  dedi- 
cated individuals  travel  to  all  points  of 
the  globe,  living  and  working  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed. For  25  years,  Americans  have 
been  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  as  co- 
workers and  instructors  of  the  worlds 
poor  and  needy. 

During  those  25  years,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  grown  in  size  and  scope. 
This  growth  owes  no  small  thanks  to 
the  energetic  leadership  of  Sargent 
Shriver.  who  nurtured  the  program 
from  its  birth.  At  the  direction  of 
President  Kennedy.  Mr.  Shriver  took 
the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps 
on  with  his  typical  enthusiasm  and  ea- 
gerness to  meet  the  challenge.  From 
1961  to  1965.  the  program  thrived  and 
gained  popularity.  Traveling  and 
working  in  more  than  50  countries 
during  his  tenure  as  Director.  Mr. 
Shriver  constantly  sought  ways  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  Peace  Corps' 
impact  on  the  world.  When  he  depart- 
ed in  1965  to  become  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr. 
Shriver  left  to  his  successors  a  tradi- 
tion of  leadership  forged  of  hard  work 
and  compassion. 

This  legislation  also  honors  the  nine 
others  who  have  served  as  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps:  Jack  H.  Vaughn; 
Joseph  Blatchford;  Kevin  O'Donnell; 
Donald  Hess:  Nicholas  W.  Craw;  Dr. 
John  Dellenback;  Carolyn  R.  Payton; 
Richard  P.  Celeste.  This  tradition  has 


continued  to  the  present;  current  Di- 
rector Lxjret  Ruppe  is  recognized  as  a 
dynamic  leader  of  the  organization. 

I  cannot  help  but  speak  about  my 
close  personal  friend,  former  Con- 
gressman John  Dellenback,  with 
whom  I  served  in  Oregon  goverrunent. 
and  joined  in  Washington  to  serve  as 
freshmen  in  the  90th  Congress.  No  lo- 
cation was  too  remote,  no  conditions 
so  poor  that  they  were  able  to  stop 
John  from  personally  visiting  a  Peace 
Corps  project  location.  Volunteers  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  a  Director 
who  was  willing  to  bed  down  in  a  hut, 
having  only  a  sleeping  bag  for  cover- 
ing. I  will  always  remember  the  love 
and  visionary  leadership  he  put  into 
the  job  of  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Today  the  Peace  Corps  is  more  pop- 
ular than  ever,  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  6,000  Americans  to  travel  the 
world  as  ambassadors  of  hope  and 
friendship.  As  this  organization  cele- 
brates its  silver  anniversary,  I  hope 
every  Member  in  this  body  will  join 
me  in  thanking  Sargent  Shriver  and 
his  successors  for  their  admirable 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Peace  Corps.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (by  request): 
S.  1757.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  combat  terrorism  in  Central  Amer- 
ica,   and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COUNTEKTEHRORISM  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
combat  terrorisim  in  Central  America. 
This  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  State 
and  I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  twofold. 
First,  the  American  people  possess  an 
abiding  concern  with  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Central  America 
which  has  been  widely  debated  in  Con- 
gress during  recent  years.  One  of  the 
principal  problem  areas  in  this  regard 
is  the  historical  weakness  of  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  Government  in  these 
nations  and  a  corresponding  lack  of 
professionalism  and  effectiveness  on 
the  part  of  law  enforcement  agencies. 
This  legislation  directly  addresses  this 
important  question  by  providing  the 
funding  to  implement  a  prudent  plan 
aimed  at  improving  the  administration 
of  justice  in  this  critical  region. 

Second,  it  has  become  obvious 
during  recent  months  that  the  subver- 
sive groups  in  Central  America,  frus- 
trated by  their  inability  to  carry  classi- 
cal guerrilla  warfare  strategies  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  have  had  in- 
creasing recourse  to  simple  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. To  date,  the  most  obvious  and 
frightful  manifestations  of  this  trend 
have  been  the  murder  of  our  marine 
guards  and  other  civilians  in  San  Sal- 


vador and  the  more  recent  kidnaping 
of  President  Duarte's  daughter.  The 
nations  of  the  region  are  ill  prepared 
to  meet  this  specific  kind  of  violence 
and  its  particularly  odious  nature  de- 
mands a  strong  U.S.  response.  This 
legislation,  by  providing  funds  to  in- 
crease the  counterterrorist  capabilities 
of  our  regional  allies,  would  provide 
such  a  response. 

In  the  recently  approved  foreign  aid 
bill,  the  Congress  clearly  anticipated 
action  in  these  two  areas.  Language 
outlining  a  new  administration  of  jus- 
tice initiative  and  reforming  law  en- 
forcement training  guidelines  was  ap- 
proved by  a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  now 
time  to  lend  substance  to  these  senti- 
ments by  approving  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  concrete  action. 

Assisting  in  the  administration  of 
justice  and  law  enforcement  capabili- 
ties of  foreign  lands  is  an  admittedly 
ticklish  matter.  But  it  should  not  be 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  Congress  to 
come  up  with  appropriate  measures  to 
meet  the  challenges  in  these  areas 
which  confront  us  in  Central  America 
today.  While  pleased  to  introduce  this 
measure  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion, I  reserve  the  right  to  study  its 
provisions  more  carefully  and  to  con- 
sider constructive  amendments  when 
the  matter  is  addressed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Toward 
that  end,  we  will  soon  be  scheduling 
hearings  on  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  and  the 
letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  dated 
September  25.  1985.  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    1757 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Represenlaiives    of   the    United    Stales    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Central  American  Counterterrorlsm  Act  of 
1985-. 

military  assistance 

Sec  2  (a)  In  addition  lo  the  amounu  oth- 
erwise authorized  lo  be  appropriated  lo 
carry  out  Ihe  provisions  of  chapter  2  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
there  are  authorized  lo  be  appropriated 
$27,000,000.  which  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  El  Salvador,  Honduras.  Costa  Rica. 
Panama,  Belize,  and  Guatemala  lo  enhance 
and  strengthen  the  ability  of  their  armed 
forces  to  combat  terrorism. 

(b)  Such  funds  shall  be  made  available 
notwithstanding  any  limitations  or  restric- 
tions on  such  assistance  contained  In  section 
703  of  the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1985. 
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antiterrorism  assistance  program 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  chapter  8  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  there 
are  authorized  lo  be  appropriated 
$27,000,000.  of  which  amount  $26,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras. Costa  Rica.  Panama.  Belize,  and  Gua- 
temala, to  enhance  and  strengthen  the  abili- 
ty of  their  law  enforcement  instutllions  to 
combat  terrorism  and  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  may  be  used  for  a  Counterterror- 
lsm Protection  Fund  to  reimburse  domestic 
and  foreign  persons,  agencies,  or  govern- 
ments for  the  protection  of  persons  who 
provide  assistance  or  information  relating  to 
terrorist  incidents. 

(b)  Section  573(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended  by  section 
501(b)  of  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  shall 
not  apply  to  the  use  of  funds  authorized  by 
this  section. 

general  provisions 

Sec.  4.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  l>e  used  to  furnish  defense  ar- 
ticles or  commodites  for  the  armed  forces  or 
law  enforcement  forces  of  Guatemala  until 
a  civilian  government  Is  elected. 

Sec.  5.  Amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1986. 

U.S.  Department  or  State, 
Washington.  DC.  September  2S,  1985. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
PresxdenL  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  President  has 
Instructed  the  Department  of  State  to 
submit  for  Congressional  approval  the  text 
of  a  draft  bill  entitled  "The  Central  Ameri- 
can Counterterrorlsm  Act  of  1985."  Secre- 
tary Shultz  has  asked  that  I  convey  to  you 
his  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  this 
proposed  FY  1986  Budget  Amendment 
urgent  consideration  and  prompt  approval. 

The  successful  return  lo  democratic  civil- 
ian government  in  Central  Amtrica  is  being 
met  with  a  tactical  shift  by  marxist-led 
guerrilla  groups  from  Insurgency  to  terror- 
ism. Terrorism  is  now  the  main  component 
of  a  strategy  to  overthrow  the  non-commu- 
nist governments  of  the  region  and  damage 
U.S.  interests  there.  What  is  at  stake  Is  not 
simply  a  threat  to  public  order,  but  the 
democratic  process  itself.  '" 

In  the  past  several  months  we  have  seen  a 
rise  in  terrorist  attacks  in  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras, and  Guatemala,  increasing  threats 
against  Costa  Rica  and  portents  of  problems 
in  Panama.  In  the  face  of  mounting  defeats 
inflicted  by  increasingly  superior  Salvador- 
an  Armed  Forces  in  the  field,  the  marxist 
guerrillas  In  El  Salvador  on  June  19  killed 
four  U.S.  Marines,  two  other  U.S.  citizens 
and  seven  other  persons.  On  September  10 
these  guerrillas  continued  their  attacks 
against  civilian  non-combatants  by  kidnap- 
ing President  Duarte's  daughter.  On  Sep- 
tember 19-20  seven  popularly  elected 
mayors  were  kidnaped,  joining  13  others 
who  were  kidnaped  following  municipal 
elections  in  March  of  this  year. 

Similar  threats  confront  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  region.  Since  1982  Honduras  has 
been  the  scene  of  repeated  attempts  by  local 
groups— with  strong  backing  first  from  Sal- 
vadoran  Insurgents  and  more  recently  from 
NIcaraguan  Sandinistas— lo  incite  an  Insur- 
gent movement  and  stir  terrorism.  The  ex- 
treme left  may  be  preparing  for  an  escala- 
tion of  attacks  inside  Honduras.  In  Guate- 
mala, the  four  main  insurgent  groups  retain 


the  ability  to  carry  out  isolated  terrorist  at- 
tacks. Attempts  may  be  made  to  disrupt  na- 
tional elections  in  November/December.  In 
Costa  Rica,  the  lefts  declining  electoral 
share— along  with  Cuban  and  NIcaraguan 
encouragement— has  led  to  a  growing  mili- 
tancy and  a  shift  toward  a  revolutionary 
strategy.  Various  leftist  groups  have  estab- 
lished paramilitary  capabilities  with  the 
help  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  In  Panama, 
the  canal  is  a  convenient  target  both  for 
anti-US  terrorists  and  groups  seeking  to  de- 
stabilize the  civilitm  government.  Relatively 
tranquil  Belize  is  dependent  on  external 
forces  for  security  and  is  subject  to  use  as  a 
safehaven  by  guerrillas  operating  In  Guate- 
mala. 

The  Senate  <S.  Con.  Res.  219)  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  Con.  Res.  187) 
have  each  passed  resolutions  condemning 
the  kidnapping  of  Ms.  Duarte  Duran  and 
calling  for  steps  lo  be  taken  lo  bring  an  end 
to  these  kinds  of  terrorist  incidents  which 
violate  international  standards  of  human 
rights  and  the  laws  of  armed  conflict. 

The  current  ability  of  the  governments  of 
the  region  lo  combat  urban  terrorism  is  lim- 
ited. Significant  shortfalls  in  counterterror- 
lsm capability  exist  In  both  police  and  mili- 
tary institutions.  Between  political  capitula- 
tion to  terrorist  demands  and  purely  mili- 
tary retaliation,  these  governments  are  not 
prepared  to  detect,  combat  and  deter  large, 
compartmented  and  externally  supported 
terrorist  organizations. 

While  we  have  taken  steps  to  adequately 
protect  and  defend  U.S.  installations  and 
personnel  in  these  countries,  we  are  depend- 
ent outside  our  official  installations  on  the 
abilities  of  these  local  security  forces.  For 
U.S.  personnel  in  these  countries,  security 
outside  the  Mission,  both  at  home  and  while 
out  on  official  business.  Is  primarily  a  func- 
tion of  the  local  police.  Militarization  of 
police  forces  or  reliance  on  military  for 
public  security  is  not  an  acceptable  substi- 
tute or  response  under  a  democratic  regime 
to  the  threat  of  politically  motivated  terror- 
ist attacks. 

In  the  absence  of  an  effective  response 
from  these  countries  or  a  tangible  indication 
of  U.S.  firmness  in  the  face  of  such  acts  and 
threats,  we  expect  that  the  guerrillas  will 
indeed  attempt  to  build  on  these  recent  per- 
ceived successes.  The  immediate  objectives 
are  to  thwart  the  return  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment by  decreasing  popular  confidence 
In  the  electoral  process  and  by  attempting 
to  manipulate  U.S.  public  opinion  and  the 
domestic  consensus  which  has  developed  on 
U.S.  Interests  and  policy  In  Central  America. 

As  the  ongoing  tragedy  of  Ms.  Duarte's 
kidnapping  illustrates,  the  need  to  deal  with 
terrorism  in  Central  America  is  urgent. 
Presidential  elections  will  be  held  in  Guate- 
mala November  3.  in  Honduras  November 
24,  and  in  Costa  Rica  February  2.  By  early 
1986  all  the  countries  of  the  region,  with 
the  glaring  exception  of  Nicaragua,  will 
have  freely  elected  democratic  civilian  gov- 
ernments. This  process  will  mark  a  signifi- 
cant step  for  the  people  of  the  region  and 
for  U.S.  policy  in  the  area.  We  expect  that 
the  various  insurgent  groups  in  the  region 
will  build  on  recent  events  in  El  Salvador 
and  increase  significantly  terrorist  attacks 
against  these  civilian  governments.  We  an- 
ticipate that  attacks  which  increased  in  El 
Salvador  immediately  after  the  March  mu- 
nicipal elections  will  be  duplicated  through- 
out the  region,  unless  steps  are  taken  now 
to  deter  them. 

U.S.  political,  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance is  currently  focused  on  strengthen- 


ing democratic  institutions  and  processes 
and  building  adequate  military  strength  to 
secure  freely  elected  democratic  govern- 
ments. Communist  guerrillas  are  most 
threatened  by  democratic  elections  which 
undermine  their  claims  lo  represent  the  le- 
gitimate aspirations  of  the  public  at  large. 
In  between  the  political/economic  and  mili- 
tary programs,  assistance  aimed  at  eifectlve 
police/military  counterterrorlsm  activities  is 
limited.  The  governments  of  the  region  re- 
quire an  effective  intermediate  response  to 
the  terrorist  threat.  Professional  police  and 
military  counterterrorlsm  forces,  thorough- 
ly trained  In  the  Importance  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  citizens,  would  provide  this  in- 
termediate option.  And.  In  effectively  carry- 
ing out  their  mission,  would  directly  support 
the  democratic  process  and  help  ensure  free 
and  fair  elections. 

An  inter-agency  working  group  has  trav- 
elled to  the  region  to  complete  the  program 
design,  to  consult  with  the  governments  in- 
volved and  to  respond  to  specific  requests 
for  assistance  submitted  by  them.  In  the 
design  of  these  programs  reference  was 
made  to  both  the  Congressional  Research 
report  of  March  12.  1985  on  "Case  Studies 
of  Counter-Insurgencies"  and  to  the  recom- 
mendations and  guidance  provided  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Staff  Study  Mission 
on  International  Terrorism  and  Diplomatic 
Security  of  November  1984. 

The  proposed  Central  American  Regional 
Counterterrorlsm  Program  will  provide 
counterterrorlsm  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 
Panama.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala, and  will  involve  both  a  law  enforce- 
ment and  a  military  counterterrorlsm  com- 
ponent. While  authorized,  no  program 
would  be  undertaken  In  Belize  at  this  time. 
The  law  enforcement  element  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  Law  Enforcement  Counterterror- 
lsm Assistance  Program  (LECTAP).  will  pro- 
vide $26  million  for  training  and  equipment 
assistance  to  the  five  countries'  police 
forces.  Other  U.S.  Government  programs 
are  helping  the  countries  in  dealing  with 
the  terrorists  threat  (e.g.  military  assistance 
per  se,  intelligence  cooperation,  and  the 
Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  Program).  While 
these  programs  are  making  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  growth  of  adequately  de- 
fended democratic  governments,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  police  train- 
ing and  assistance  aimed  at  establishing  a 
basic  public  security  bulwark  against  terror- 
ism is  needed. 

Therefore,  the  LECTAP  program  will  pro- 
vide these  five  governments  assistance  in  ex- 
panding the  capability  of  their  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  by  offering  training  and 
equipment  assistance.  Such  assistance  will 
be  limited  to  the  type  of  training  and  equip- 
ment which  is  appropriate  for  civilian  law 
enforcement  authorities;  be  coordinated 
with  other  U.S.  Government  programs  in 
the  area  of  counterlnsurgency.  anti-terror- 
ism, and  drug  enforcement:  encourage  the 
creation  and  development  of  modem  law  en- 
forcement agencies  who  combine  the  use  of 
appropriate  modem  techniques  with  con- 
cem  for  democratic  procedures  and  safe- 
guards and:  be  designed  lo  support  local 
democratic  institution  building. 

LECTAP  will  be  managed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  consistent  with  the  antiter- 
rorism  authority  contained  in  Chapter  8  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  A  special  unit  in  the  Department  of 
State  will  be  established  to  manage  the  pro- 
gram and  to  coordinate  it  with  the  ongoing 
Antl-terrorlsm  Assistance  Program  and  the 
RECAP  element. 
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The  military  component,  the  Regional  En- 
hanced Counterterrorism  Program 
(RECAP),  will  provide  $27  million  to 
strengthen  the  countries'  military  capabili- 
ties to  conduct  specifically  counterterrorism 
operations  through  the  provision  of  special- 
ized training  distinct  from  that  currently 
provided  under  existing  programs  and  the 
procurement  of  specific  commodities  to  sup- 
port this  training.  RECAP  will  be  managed 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense 
under  MAP  authority.  RECAP  will  not  re 
quire  new  DOD  organization  nor  additional 
staffing,  and  would  complement  the  current 
U.S.  security  assistance  programs  In  the 
host  countries. 

The  Central  American  Regional  counter- 
terrorism  Program  will  also  establish  a 
Counterterrorism  Protection  Fund  of  up  to 
$1  million  to  reimburse  Individuals,  agen- 
cies, or  governments  for  the  protection  of 
persons  who  provide  assistance  or  Informa- 
tion relating  to  terrorist  incidents.  This  pro 
gram  will  complement  our  rewards  program 
and  provide  us  with  a  needed  tool  to  combat 
the  use  of  fear  and  Intimidation  by  the 
guerrillas. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  be  responsible 
for  the  management  of  LECTAP  and  for 
the  overall  coordination  and  supervision  of 
both  LECTAP.  RECAP  and  the  Counterter 
rorism  Protection  Fund.  A  Working  Group 
of  the  Inter-departmental  Group  on  Terror- 
Ism  will  t>e  established  to  oversee  and 
manage  the  three  program  elements  on  an 
ongoing  basis. 

Given  the  overriding  U.S.  human  rights 
objectives  in  the  region  and  the  need  to 
assure  that  the  rule  of  law  prevails  and  Is  a 
basic  underpinning  of  such  counterterror- 
ism assistance,  and  In  accord  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  anti-terrorism  authorities  in 
Chapter  8  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign  Assist 
ance  Act  of  1961.  the  Office  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  assisted  in  and  ap- 
proved the  design  of  the  proposed  program. 
HA  will  exercise  human  rights  policy  over- 
sight of  LECTAP  and  RECAP  program  Im- 
plementtatlon. 

The  military  component  of  the  program 
win  l)e  funded  through  the  MAP  accounts, 
and  the  law  enforcement  element  will  t)e  au- 
thorized and  funded  under  the  anti-terror- 
ism authorities  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

A  copy  of  the  draft  authorizing  legislation 
and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  are  at- 
tached. The  legislation  further  modifies  the 
anti-terrorism  authority  contained  In  chap- 
ter 8  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  construct  a  regional  program 
that  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  region 
sind  the  Individual  countries. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  draft  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

William  L.  Ball  III. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

SECTION-By-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRO- 
POSED Central  American  Counterterror- 
ism Act  OF  1985 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  recent  terrorist  acts  in  El  Salvador 
emphasize  the  need  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  armed  forces 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  in  Central 
America  to  combat  terrorism.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes   the    establishment    of    a    military 


counterterrorism  program  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  addition.  It  establishes  a  law  enforce- 
ment counterterrorism  program  under  the 
authorities  contained  In  chapter  8  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  with 
minimal  changes  to  permit  us  to  respond 
most  effectively  to  the  growing  terrorist 
threat  In  Central  America.  The  program 
will  include: 

1.  Additional  resources  for  specialized 
military  counterterrorism  activities. 

2.  Additional  resources  for  civil  law  en- 
forcement personnel  for  ant  I- terrorism  ac- 
tivities. 

3.  Coordination  of  these  programs  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

4.  Funds  for  the  protection  of  witnesses 
cooperating  at  the  request  of  the  USG  In 
counterterrorism  activities. 

The  $27  million  in  MAP  will  provide  spe- 
cialized training  and  specific  articles  for  use 
in  military  counterterrorlst  and  counterln- 
surgency  operations  by  host  countries' 
armed  forces.  It  will  be  managed  by  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  under  MAP 
funding  and  authority.  The  $27  million  for 
civilian  law  enforcement  component  will  be 
managed  by  the  Department  of  State  con- 
sistent with  the  an tl- terrorism  authority 
contained  In  chapter  8  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Of  that  amount, 
up  to  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  will  be  used  for 
a  Counterterrorism  Protection  Fund  to  re- 
imburse domestic  and  foreign  persons,  agen- 
cies, or  governments  for  the  protection  of 
persons  who  provide  assistance  or  Informa- 
tion relating  to  terrorist  Incidents. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

Section  1.  Short  Title 
The  section  provides  that  the  Bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  Central  American  Counterter- 
rorism Act  of  1985. 

Sec.  2.  Military  Assistance 
This  section  authorizes  $27,000,000  In 
MAP  funds  for  use  In  the  military  counter- 
terrorism  and  counterlnsurgency  operations 
In  El  Salvador,  Honduras.  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  Belize,  and  Guatemala. 

These  funds  are  made  aval<able  notwith- 
standing certain  general  and  country-specif- 
ic conditions  or  prohibitions  contained  in 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985 

Sec.  3.  Anti-Terrorism  Assistance 
The  section  authorizes  $27,000,000  In  as 
slstance.  Of  that  amount,  $26,000,000  will  be 
used  for  regional  program  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  civilian  law  enforcement  personnel 
In  El  Salvador.  Honduras.  Costa  Rica. 
Panama,  Belize  and  Guatemala  to  combat 
terrorism.  The  anti-terrorism  authority  con- 
tained In  chapter  8  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  has  been  modified  to 
construct  a  regional  program  that  will  best 
serve  the  needs  of  the  region  and  the  Indi- 
vidual countries.  Because  of  some  special  re- 
quirements, a  waiver  of  section  573(d)  has 
been  included  to  permit,  inter  alia  regional 
or  in-country  training.  In  addition,  the 
$325,000  ceiling  on  commodities  and  equip- 
ment contained  in  section  501(b)  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985  does  not  apply  to 
this  new  authority. 

The  section  also  earmarks  $1,000,000  of 
the  anti-terrorism  funds  to  be  used  for  a 
Counterterrorism  Protection  Fund  for  the 
protection  of  persons  who  provide  assist- 
ance or  information  relating  to  terrorist  in- 
cidents. 


Sec.  4.  General  Provisions 
This  section  conditions  both  military  and 
civilian  law  enforcement  assistance  to  Gua- 
temala on  the  election  of  a  civilian  govern- 
ment. 

Funds  under  this  Act  are  made  available 
until  Septemt>er  30.  1986. • 


By   Mr.    CHAFEE   (for    himself. 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi): 
S.   1759.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Com 
mercial     Fishing     Industry     Advisory 
Committee:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

COMMERCIAL  FISHING  INDUSTRY  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
with  Senator  Cohen  and  Senator  Mur- 
KowsKi  to  establish  a  commercial  fish- 
ing Industry  vessel  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  establish  a  commit',  "^i  id - 
dress  the  problem  of  escalat.: >  Wf  ir- 
ance  rates  for  fishing  vessels.  Protec 
tion  and  indemnity  [P«kl]  Insurance 
premiums  have  risen  from  25  percent 
to  as  much  as  several  hundred  percent 
for  vessels  in  some  fisheries.  As  insur- 
ance becomes  Increasingly  unafforda- 
ble.  fishing  vessels  are  either  going 
without  insurance  or  are  going  out  of 
business. 

The  Jones  Act  permits  fishing  vessel 
crewmen  and  seamen  to  sue  vessel 
owners  for  negligence  aind  tin- 
seaworthiness  when  an  accident  occurs 
aboard  ship.  Unlike  most  other  indus- 
tries in  which  workers  are  covered  by 
workmen's  compensation,  fishermen 
are  covered  through  the  boat  owner's 
policy.  Thus,  fishermen  go  to  court  to 
collect,  resulting  In  expensive  settle- 
ments. 

The  number  and  size  of  Jury  awards 
htis  escalated  in  recent  years.  Court 
settlements  have  been  as  high  as  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  for  cor- 
rectable occupational  injuries.  The  in- 
surance companies  are  no  longer  able 
to  adequately  predict  the  rlslts  or  the 
dollar  awards  in  the  fishing  Industry. 
The  damage  award  for  the  same 
injury  before  two  different  Juries 
often  varies  by  a  factor  of  10.  Because 
there  car.  be  no  actuarial  basis  for 
these  awards,  insurance  of  fishing  ves- 
sels h£is  become  increasingly  risky  and 
unprofitable.  Some  insurance  compa- 
nies are  experiencing  loss  ratios  which 
exceed  100  percent. 

The  causes  of  the  marine  insurance 
problem  are  complex  and  cannot  be 
solely  attributed  to  the  escalating  jury 
awards.  The  problem  is  also  aggravat- 
ed by  Inadequate  vessel  and  crew 
safety,  improper  vessel  design,  person- 
nel qualifications,  fishery  manage- 
ment regulations,  and  the  general  de- 
cline in  the  profitability  of  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

Many  insurance  companies  will  no 
longer  write  policies  for  the  commer- 


cial fishing  industry.  Last  year  there 
were  10  to  15  domestic  underwriters 
providing  marine  insurance.  Now,  only 
four  U.S.  companies  cover  the  Nations 
maritime  fleet.  Many  fishing  vessels 
are  either  unable  to  obtain  insurance 
or  obtain  it  at  such  a  high  premium, 
that  profitability  and  competitiveness 
are  severely  affected. 

Despite  evidence  of  a  problem  in 
marine  insurance  in  the  fishing  indus- 
try, a  comprehensive  solution  has  not 
been  found.  Many  solutions  have  fo- 
cused on  improved  fishing  vessel 
safety  regulations.  However,  improv- 
ing safety  will  not  guarantee  lower  in- 
surance premiums.  The  problem  may 
be  rooted  in  the  structure  of  the  cur- 
rent insurance  liability  and  compensa- 
tion system.  In  addition  to  uncertainty 
over  the  cause  of  the  problem,  there 
still  exists  a  need  to  better  understand 
and  document  the  nature  of  casualties 
occurring  at  sea.  Therefore,  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  these  problems,  with 
active  participation  of  all  parties,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  cost  of 
insurance  to  affordable  levels  and  still 
provide  fair  compensation  for  injured 
fishermen. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides for  a  commercial  fishing  vessel 
advisory  committee  to  address  these 
problems.  The  committee  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  advising  and  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Coast  Guard  on 
matters  relating  to  fishing  vessel 
safety  and  insurance.  This  issue  falls 
within  the  Coast  Guard's  jurisdiction 
over  commercial  vessel  safety.  Their 
objective  has  been  to  minimize  deaths, 
personal  injuries,  property  loss  or 
damage  sissociated  with  design,  con- 
struction, manning  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  handling  of  hazardous  car- 
goes. 

The  committee  will  consist  of  17 
members,  including  individuals  from 
the  fishing  industry  and  the  insurance 
industry.  Other  representatives  will  in- 
clude a  naval  architect/marine  survey- 
or, a  manufacturer  of  fishing  vessel 
equipment,  and  an  individual  connect- 
ed with  education  or  training  in  vessel 
safety.  The  committee  shall  operate 
for  6  years  and  can  be  extended  by 
Congress. 

With  this  legislation,  representatives 
from  both  the  fishing  and  insurance 
industries  will  work  together  to  devel- 
op a  solution  to  the  marine  insurance 
problem.  Without  such  a  forum,  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion will  be  agreed  upon.  In  a  state- 
ment before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine,  Mr.  Dennis 
Nixon,  coordinator  of  the  Graduate 
Marine  Affairs  Program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island,  said:  "If  the 
problem  is  allowed  to  simply  work 
itself  out  once  again,  many  fishermen 
will  be  facing  the  same  grim  scenario 
of  mortgage  foreclosures  that  family 
farmers  presented  to  you." 


The  ones  who  will  suffer  from  the 
increased  insurance  premiums  will  be 
the  fishermen.  Insurance  companies 
can  raise  their  premiums  or  get  out  of 
the  marine  insurance  market.  Given 
the  current  competitive  market,  fish- 
ermen cannot  pass  along  the  increased 
cost  of  insurance.  Fishermen  can 
choose  to  go  without  insurance  or 
reduce  their  profits,  perhaps  to  the 
point  of  bankruptcy. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  result 
in  a  solution  to  the  marine  insurance 
problem,  a  more  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  the  fishing  and  insur- 
ance industries,  and  improved  fishing 
vessel  safety.  The  Atlantic  Offshore 
Fishermen's  Association  responded  to 
this  legislation  by  saying:  "We  feel 
that  this  proposal  could  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction"  and  "could  in- 
crease the  participation  of  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  policies." 

Since  passage  of  the  Fisheries  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of 
1976.  total  harvests  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  85  percent:  From 
.S.3  billion  pounds  to  9.8  billion  pounds. 
If  our  fishing  industry  is  to  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper,  we  must  find  a 
way  to  provide  adequate  insurance 
protection  at  affordable  rates  for  our 
fishing  vessels.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents a  first  step  toward  a  solution  to 
the  marine  insurance  problem. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  the 
matter  expeditious  and  favorable  con- 
sideration.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive,  equitable,  re- 
liable, and  efficient  mechanism  for 
full  compensation  of  the  public  in  the 
event  of  tin  accident  arising  out  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  licensees  or  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  involving  nuclear  materi- 
als; to  the  Committee  on  Envirorunent 
and  Public  Works. 

PRICE-ANDERSON  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Price-An- 
derson Improvement  Act  of  1985.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  assure  that  victims 
of  nuclear  accidents  at  commercial  nu- 
clear powerplants  or  accidents  that 
occur  during  the  course  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  [DOE]  program  for 
the  disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste  will  receive  full,  timely,  and  eq- 
uitable compensation  for  their  inju- 
ries. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  accident  at  a  large  commer- 
cial nuclear  powerplant.  for  which 
damages  exceed  the  amount  of  avail- 
able insurance,  the  owner  of  each 
large  reactor  licensed  in  the  United 
States  would  contribute  up  to  $10  to 
$15  million  per  year  in  a  "retrospective 


premium"   until   all   the  valid  claims 
has  been  satisfied. 

This  approach  was  proposed  in  a 
report  submitted  to  Congress  in  1983 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion after  extensive  analysis  and 
debate.  While  three  of  the  present 
Commissioners  are  not  proponents  of 
the  approach,  Chairman  Palladino  and 
Commissioner  Asselstine  continue  to 
support  its  recommendations. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  commer- 
cial nuclear  facilities,  my  bill  also  pro- 
vides that,  for  nuclear  incidents  aris- 
ing out  of  activities  undertaken  by 
DOE  pursuant  to  the  High-Level 
Waste  Program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  DOE,  will  provide  com- 
plete indemnification  above  the 
amount  of  insurance  available.  The  in- 
denvnification  will  be  paid  from  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund  established  in  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to 
fund  the  DOE  High-Level  Waste  Pro- 
gram. 

Resolving  nuclear  liability  issues  is 
particularly  important  in  the  context 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  High- 
Level  Waste  I»rogram.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  soon  will  be  nominat- 
ing sites  for  characterization  for  the 
first  repository.  DOE  also  will  soon 
narrow  the  number  of  sites  under  con- 
sideration for  the  second  repository. 
In  order  to  enhance  public  acceptance 
of  the  repository  program,  there  must 
be  some  assurance  that  citizens  of  re- 
pository States  will  not  be  forced  to 
bear  the  risk  of  uncompensated  dam- 
ages in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  provide  that  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  President,  the  P>rice-Anderson 
system  involves  a  balancing  of  many 
goals  and  interests.  These  goals  and 
interests  include  assuring  speedy  and 
full  compensation  for  victims  of  an  ac- 
cident, and  promoting  the  accountabil- 
ity and  responsibility  of  persons  in- 
volved in,  or  benefiting  from,  activities 
that  create  the  risk  of  an  accident  by 
requiring  them  to  pay  for  damages 
from  an  accident.  This  balancing  is  not 
easy.  After  considering  various  alter- 
natives, I  believe  that  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing represents  the  best  accom- 
modation I  have  seen  yet  of  these  in- 
terests. 

Nonetheless,  I  would  welcome  ideas 
or  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  which  to 
improve  this  balance.  I  would  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  any  proposals 
that  would  increase  the  accountability 
of  the  utility  at  which  a  commercial 
accident  occurred. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regu- 
lation of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  the  Price-Anderson 
system  later  this  month.  By  introduc- 
ing this  bill,  I  hope  to  add  to  the  scope 
of  alternative  approaches  the  commit- 
tee considers. 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  give  a  brief  description  of  ex- 
isting law. 

Under  the  existing  Price-Anderson 
system,  each  utility  operating  a  large 
nuclear  reactor  licensed  by  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  (NRC]  is 
required  to  carry  the  maximum 
amount  of  private  insurance  avail- 
able—$160  million  is  the  current  maxi- 
mum—to cover  public  liability  from  a 
nuclear  incident.  In  the  event  of  an  in- 
cident, at  that  reactor  or  at  any  other 
reactor  for  which  damages  exceed  the 
amount  available  insurance,  each  li- 
censee is  required  to  contribute  $5  mil- 
lion in  a  "retrospective  premium"  to 
cover  public  liability.  The  act  limits 
the  aggregate  liability  for  any  incident 
at  a  large  nuclear  powerplant  to  the 
amount  provided  by  these  two  layers 
of  financial  protection.  Since  there  are 
approximately  96  large  operating  reac- 
tors, aggregate  liability  is  presently 
limited  to  $160  million  plus  96  times  $5 
million,  or  a  total  of  $640  million.  In 
the  event  of  an  accident  for  which 
claims  exceed  the  aggregate  liability 
limit,  the  act  provides  that  Congress 
will  thoroughly  review  the  situation 
and  take  whatever  action  it  deems  nec- 
essary. 

A  key  feature  of  the  act  is  omnibus 
coverage.  This  means  that  financial 
protection  and  the  aggregate  limit  of 
liability  apply  to  all  persons  who  may 
be  liable  for  damages,  not  just  to  the 
utility  or  the  person  with  whom  an  in- 
demnity agreement  is  executed. 

With  respect  to  nuclear  accidents 
that  occur  during  the  DOE  program 
for  the  disposal  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  DOE'S  authority  to  indemnify 
contractors  involved  in  activities  for 
which  there  is  a  risk  of  a  substantial 
nuclear  incident  extends  to  contrac- 
tors in  the  High-level  Waste  Program. 
Indemnification  is  provided  by  DOE 
up  to  $500  million,  at  which  point  li- 
ability is  limited.  Again,  the  act's  con- 
gressional review  provision  would 
apply  if  damages  exceeded  the  limit  on 
liability. 

The  present  act  expires  on  August  1, 
1987. 

Mr.  President,  we  continue  to  need  a 
Price-Anderson  system.  Although  the 
probability  of  a  major  nuclear  acci- 
dent may  be  small,  the  possibility 
cannot  be  discounted  entirely.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  prudent  to  consider  and 
plan  for  the  unlikely  event  of  a  major 
nuclear  incident,  and  the  correspond- 
ing possibility  of  large  amounts  of 
damage. 

There  should  be  assurance  that  vic- 
tims of  a  nuclear  incident  will  receive 
full,  fair,  and  timely  compensation  for 
their  injuries.  Without  a  system  in 
place  before  a  major  accident,  years 
could  be  spent  in  litigation  against 
utilities,  contractors,  suppliers,  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  others.  The  terri- 
ble disaster  at  Bhopal  and  the  Texas 


City  disaster  in  1947  illustrate  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  traditional  tort 
system  to  make  timely  determinations 
of  fair  compensation  for  victims  in 
those  circumstances. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the 
principle  that  persons  injured  by  an- 
other person's  negligence  or  from  ex- 
posure to  abnormally  dangerous  mate- 
rials or  activities  should  receive  full 
compensation  for  those  injuries.  To 
me  this  Is  an  Issue  of  basic  fairness. 
Whether  the  Injury  is  caused  by  nucle- 
ar materials,  toxic  chemicals,  or  other 
abnormally  dangerous  substances,  the 
innocent  victim  should  be  compensat- 
ed. 

The  current  Price-Anderson  system 
falls  short  of  this  goal.  There  is  no  as- 
surance of  any  compensation  for 
claims  above  the  absolute  and  arbi- 
trary liability  limits.  For  those  claims, 
compensation  is  dependent  upon  sub- 
sequent congressional  action.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  called  upon.  Members 
of  this  body  would  try  to  provide 
speedy  and  just  compensation  to  vic- 
tims of  an  accident.  History  shows, 
however,  that  even  the  best  intentions 
on  the  part  of  Congrress  can  fall  short 
of  the  victims'  requirements.  The 
Texas  City  disaster  presents,  in  the 
words  of  a  noted  study,  "a  discourag- 
ing example "  of  how  the  Congress 
would  respond  after  an  accident. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing removes  the  absolute  and  arbi- 
trary limits  on  liability  for  commercial 
and  high-level  waste  nuclear  activities. 
Its  goal  is  to  assure  full  compensation 
to  victims  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  in- 
cident arising  from  those  activities. 

Another  principle  that  I  have  sup- 
ported over  the  years  is  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  activity  should  bear  the 
costs  of  compensating  persons  injured 
by  that  activity.  One  person's  profit 
should  not  come  at  the  price  of  an- 
other's injury. 

The  congressional  intent  underlying 
the  Price-Anderson  system  has  been 
that  the  nuclear  industry  should 
assume  more  responsibility  for  the 
costs  of  an  accident  as  the  industry  be- 
comes better  able  to  bear  those  costs. 

Both  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
act  and  the  1975  amendments,  which 
created  the  present  system,  imposed 
increasing  financial  responsibility 
upon  the  nuclear  industry  for  compen- 
sating victims  of  accidents.  In  its 
report  on  the  1975  amendments  to  the 
Price-Anderson  Act.  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  stated:  "The 
Joint  Committee  has  from  the  time  of 
the  inception  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  endorsed  the  concept  of  the  as- 
sumption by  the  nuclear  industry  of 
the  risks  associated  with  nuclear  inci- 
dents. " 

The  Department  of  Energy  reported 
to  Congress  in  1983  that.  "It  is  has 
been  a  steadfast  objective  of  the  Con- 
gress, strongly  reemphasized  in  1975. 
that    the    burden    of    the    indemnity 


should  eventually  shift  completely  to 
the  operators  of  large  civilian  nuclear 
powerplanls." 

However,  the  current  limits  on  liabil- 
ity mean  that  the  direct  beneficiaries 
of  commercial  and  high-level  wtiste 
nuclear  activities  are  not  fully  respon- 
sible for  the  costs  of  compensation  for 
persons  injured  by  those  activities. 

When  the  Price-Anderson  Act  was 
originally  enacted  in  1957,  there  was 
only  one  operating  commercial  reac- 
tor. That  reactor  had  been  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  supplied 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  1  percent  of 
this  Nation's  electricity. 

The  threat  of  crippling  liability  in 
the  event  of  an  accident  was  viewed  as 
a  major  deterrent  to  private  industrial 
participation  in  tne  nuclear  program, 
and  limited  liability  was  considered 
necessary  to  encourage  development 
of  nuclear  power. 

Today,  there  are  nearly  100  operat- 
ing reactors  supplying  approximately 
14  percent  of  this  Nation's  electricity. 
Twenty  or  more  reactors  are  under 
construction.  Nuclear  power  is  expect- 
ed to  generate  20  percent  of  our  elec- 
tricity by  1990.  The  condition  of  the 
nuclear  industry  is  far  different  from 
the  conditions  in  1957,  and  even  in 
1975.  when  Congress  considered  liabil- 
ity limits  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  therefore  time  to  declare  that  in 
the  event  of  an  accident  the  nuclear 
industry  must  bear  the  full  costs  of 
compensation  for  persons  injured  by 
commercial  and  high-level  waste  nu- 
clear activities.  It  is  'Ime  to  end  the 
likelihood  that  those  costs  will  fall 
either  on  the  victims  or  on  the  Federal 
taxpayer.  Not  only  is  this  consistent 
with  congressional  intent  regarding 
Price-Anderson,  but  also  with  any 
notion  of  basic  fairness. 

The  commercial  nuclear  Industry  is 
the  beneficiary  of  the  DOEs  High- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal  Pro- 
gram. Congress  has  already  Indicated 
its  intention  that  the  nuclear  Industry, 
throi'gh  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund, 
should  pay  for  the  full  costs  of  the 
program  for  the  disposal  of  commer- 
cial high-level  nuclear  waste.  Liabil- 
ities incurred  during  that  program  are 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Is  It  fair  to  make  a 
well-run'  utility  pay  for  an  accident  at 
a  less  well-managed  company?  "  To 
answer  this  question,  we  need  to  look 
at  the  fairness  of  the  alternative 
sources  of  payment. 

First,  payment  of  costs  could  be  re- 
quired only  from  the  "responsible  par- 
ties. "  Recovery  from  responsible  par- 
ties would  depend  on  principles  of  tort 
liability,  and  could  take  years.  It  could 
also  develop  that  these  parties  have 
insufficient  assets  to  pay  for  all  the 
damages. 

There  are  two  other  choices  as  to 
who  should  bear  the  costs  of  an  acci- 


dent: the  victims  or  the  Federal  tax- 
payer. Clearly,  it  is  most  unfair  to 
make  the  innocent  victim  pay.  And.  I 
believe,  it  is  fairer  to  make  the  owners 
rather  than  the  taxpayers  the  insurers 
of  nuclear  powerplants. 

Thus,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
system  of  making  the  nuclear  power 
industry,  collectively,  responsible  for 
fully  compensating  the  victims  of  a  se- 
rious accident  is  justified. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  we  should 
place  the  primary  responsibility  for 
compensation  on  the  facility  at  which 
an  accident  occurs,  and  I  will  be  seek- 
ing and  examining  proposals  to 
achieve  this  end. 

In  this  connection  I  am  submitting 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  Amendment 
No.  770.  on  which  I  would  hope  there 
will  be  thoughtful  comment  during 
committee  consideration  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  reauthorization.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  utilities— other 
than  the  one  at  which  the  accident  oc- 
curred—that pay  the  retrospective  pre- 
mium may  seek  reimbursement 
through  the  judicial  system  from  the 
utility  at  which  the  accident  occurred 
and  from  others  that  may  be  liable 
under  the  principle  of  tort  liability. 
The  utility  at  which  the  accident  oc- 
curred could  also  seek  reimbursement 
from  other  parties  that  may  be  liable. 

This  amendment  addresses  the  con- 
cern that  all  utilities  should  not  pay 
equally  for  an  accident  that  occurred 
at  a  facility  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  While  the  amendment  would 
impose  a  greater  degree  of  responsibil- 
ity on  the  utility  and  other  parties 
most  closely  associated  with  the  acci- 
dent causing  injury,  it  would  not 
impede  timely  compensation  of  vic- 
tims. The  approach  is  similar  in  gener- 
al outline  to  a  procedure  in  the  exist- 
ing Superfund  law  which  permits 
moneys  from  an  industry-financed 
fund  to  be  used  to  clean  up  toxic 
wastes  and  recovery  of  those  funds 
from  responsible  parties. 

In  addition  to  the  amendment,  I 
want  to  explore  ways  to  increase  the 
amount  of  primary  financial  protec- 
tion required  of  the  responsible  utility, 
since  the  required  level  of  primary 
protection  in  constant  dollars  has  ac- 
tually declined  since  1957.  Increases 
could  come  from  private  insurance, 
self-insurance,  or  other  sources. 

The  annual  retrospective  premium 
system  for  NRC  licensees  is  intended 
to  be  based  on  an  amount  that  licens- 
ees can  afford.  Presently,  this  would 
be  $10  million.  The  NRC  reports  that 
a  $10  million  annual  retrospective  pre- 
mium would  result  in  a  2-percent  in- 
crease in  the  total  operating  of  an  av- 
erage utility.  The  NRC  states  that,  if 
passed  on  In  full  to  the  ratepayer,  this 
would  add  approximately  $10  per  year 
to  the  average  nuclear  ratepayer's 
electric  bill.  Nuclear  utilities  already 


spend   an   average  of   $5   million   per 
year  for  their  own  property  insurance. 

The  financial  burden  on  the  utilities 
or  the  ratepayers  also  would  be  man- 
ageable in  the  event  of  a  major  acci- 
dent involving  high-level  waste.  The 
nuclear  waste  fund  is  generated  by  a 
fee  of  one  mil— $0.001— per  kilowatt- 
hour  on  electricity  produced  by  nucle- 
ar utilities.  This  fee  is  expected  to  gen- 
erate at  least  $22  billion  over  the  next 
35  years.  A  mil  per  kilowatt-hour  sur- 
charge increases  the  cost  of  producing 
nuclear  power  by  approximately  2¥i 
percent.  If  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
it  would  add  approximately  SIO  to  $12 
per  year  to  the  average  nuclear  rate- 
payer's electric  bill.  Thus,  the  nuclear 
waste  fund  can  generate  many  billions 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  damages  without 
severe  effects  on  the  nuclear  utilities 
or  ratepayers. 

Finally,  while  it  is  very  likely  that 
there  will  not  be  a  major  accident  any- 
where, and  that  no  additional  costs 
will  be  imposed  on  anyone,  provision 
for  full  compensation  for  victinxs  of 
nuclear  accidents  and  full  liability  for 
the  nuclear  power  industry  should  in- 
crease public  confidence  in  nuclear 
power  and  the  High-Level  Waste  Pro- 
gram. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  adoption  of 
this  bill  would  be  a  positive  step  for 
commercial  nuclear  power  and  the 
waste  program. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  major  features  of  the  bill. 

For  NRC  licensees,  the  bill  replaces 
the  one-time  assessment  of  $5  million 
with  armual  assessments  of  $10  to  $15 
million.  There  would  be  no  absolute 
limit  on  aggregate  liability.  However, 
omnibus  coverage  would  continue.  The 
retrospective  premium  pool  would  be 
the  exclusive  source  of  funds  for 
public  liability  claims. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  retrospective 
premium  system  incorporated  in  the 
bill  was  recommended  to  Congress  by 
the  NRC  in  1983. 

It  is  intended  that  the  premiums 
originally  be  fixed  at  $10  million.  The 
NRC  would  have  rulemaking  author- 
ity to  raise  this  amount  if  licensees 
could  afford  more  and  if  it  were  neces- 
sary and  fair  to  do  so. 

Because  the  industry  would  have  to 
pay  retrospective  premiums  until  all  li- 
ability has  been  satisfied.  Federal  In- 
demnity or  congressional  review  would 
not  be  necessary  to  ensure  full  com- 
pensation. Thus,  the  congressional 
review  provision  has  been  removed  for 
accidents  involving  NRC  licensees.  Of 
course.  Congress  can  always  take  any 
additional  measures  it  deems  neces- 
sary. 

There  is  no  provision  for  termina- 
tion of  the  obligation  to  pay  retrospec- 
tive premiums  for  existing  liabilities 
upon  the  termination  of  the  license. 

The  maximum  annual  retrospective 
premium  would  be  for  all  nuclear  inci- 
dents.  In   the   highly   unlikely   event 


that  there  is  more  than  one  incident 
that  requires  payment  from  the  retro- 
spective premium  fund  in  the  same 
year,  the  total  amount  available  from 
the  retrospective  premium  pool  in  that 
year  would  be  split  equally  among  the 
nuclear  incidents.  For  example,  if 
there  were  three  nuclear  incidents  re- 
quiring payment  from  the  pool  in  the 
same  year,  one-third  of  the  pool  would 
t)€  available  for  the  victims  of  each  in- 
cident. If  the  claims  from  any  one  of 
those  incidents  were  less  than  its  as- 
signed share,  the  difference  would  be 
split  among  the  victims  of  the  other 
incidents  for  which  the  claims  were 
greater  than  an  equal  share. 

The  district  court  with  jurisdiction 
over  claims  from  an  incident  would 
have  the  authority  to  modify  any  pay- 
ment plans  in  the  event  that  a  subse- 
quent incident  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  funds  available  for  the  prior  inci- 
dent. 

The  bill  increases  the  amount  that 
may  be  paid  In  any  year  for  emergency 
assistance  to  one-ihird  of  the  amount 
available  financial  protection  in  that 
year.  A  higher  limit  is  justified  be- 
cause the  retrospective  premium 
system  ensures  that  funds  will  be 
available  in  subsequent  years. 

The  bill  requires  the  NRC  to  report 
to  the  district  court  on  a  plan  for  com- 
pensation whenever  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary nuclear  occurrence 
[ENOl.  Presently,  the  NRC  is  required 
to  make  such  reports  only  when  public 
liability  claims  may  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate limit  of  liability.  The  change  has 
been  made  because  in  an  ENO  the 
NRC  will  already  have  committed  its 
technical  resources  to  the  incident,  at 
least  by  making  the  ENO  determina- 
tion, and  the  NRC's  expertise  in  radio- 
logical matters  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  court. 

Punitive  damages  would  be  excluded 
from  Price-Anderson  coverage  under 
the  bill.  For  accidents  either  at  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplsmts  or  during 
the  High-Level  Waste  Program.  It 
would  be  unfair  for  one  utility  and  its 
ratepayers  to  have  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  punitive  damages  of  an- 
other utility  or  a  contractor. 

The  bill  continues  the  present  defi- 
nition of  extraordinary  nuclear  occur- 
rence, but  extends  the  waiver  of  de- 
fenses provision  to  all  situations  where 
the  NRC  requires  financial  protection 
or  provide  Indemnification.  It  also  con- 
tinues the  present  treatment  of  pre- 
cautionary evacuations  and  sabotage. 

The  act  would  be  extended  for  15 
years.  The  minimum  statute  of  limita- 
tions would  be  extended  from  20  to  30 
years. 

With  respect  to  activities  involving 
high-level  waste,  the  bill  clarifies  that 
DOE'S  authority  to  indemnify  Its  con- 
tractors extends  to  all  contract  activi- 
ties concerning  the  storage,  disposal, 
and   transportation  of  spent  nuclear 
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fuel,  high-level  radioactive  waste,  and 
transuranic  waste. 

Indemnification  is  mandatory  for 
contractual  activities  which  are  or 
may  be  funded  through  the  nuclear 
waste  fund.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
would  have  the  authority  to  require 
these  contractors  to  carry  insurance, 
but  they  would  have  tn  be  indemnified 
for  all  damages  above  the  amount  of 
insurance  required.  This  indemnifica- 
tion would  also  include  omnibus  cover- 
age. Thus,  all  persons  who  might  be 
liable  for  damages,  including  State  and 
local  governments,  would  be  covered 
by  the  indemnification.  A  waiver  of  de- 
fenses provision  in  the  event  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nuclear  occurrence  would 
be  required  in  the  indemnification 
agreement. 

All  payments  made  through  such  in- 
demnity agreements  would  come  from 
the  nuclear  waste  fund.  Public  liability 
resulting  from  the  High-Level  Waste 
Program  would  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  indemnification  would  include 
the  reasonable  costs  of  settlement,  in- 
vestigating, and  defending  damage 
suits,  to  the  extent  that  such  costs 
were  not  included  in  the  amount  of  in- 
surance available. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
report  to  the  court  on  a  plan  for  com- 
pensation in  the  event  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nuclear  occurrence.  This  is  simi- 
lar to  the  requirement  imposed  upon 
the  NRC. 

The  bill  provides  that  for  activities 
that  are  carried  out  by  DOE  itself 
rather  than  a  contractor.  DOE  should 
be  treated  as  a  contractor  for  purposes 
of  indemnification  and  liability.  This 
is  to  ensure  that  the  claimants  will  not 
encounter  more  difficult  standards  for 
recovery  if  activities  are  performed  by 
DOE  rather  than  its  contractors. 

The  coverage  regarding  precaution- 
ary evacuations,  and  sabotage,  the  def- 
inition of  an  extraordinary  nuclear  oc- 
currence, the  exclusion  of  punitive 
damages,  the  extension  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  authority  to  enter  into  new  in- 
demnification agreements  would  be 
the  same  for  high-level  waste  activities 
as  for  NRC  licensees. 

In  all  other  major  areas  the  present 
act  has  been  left  intact.  The  bill  does 
not  address  the  limits  on  indemnifica- 
tion of  DOE  contrturtors  that  are  not 
paid  through  the  nuclear  waste  fund, 
nor  does  it  address  indemnification  of 
educational  and  nonprofit  NRC  licens- 
ees, other  than  extending  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  act.  I  would,  however, 
support  any  proposals  with  respect  to 
these  activities  and  licensees  that  were 
consistent  with  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  1761 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sbc.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Price-Anderson  Improvement  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Section  170b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19S4.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"b.  The  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired shall  be  the  amount  of  liability  Insur- 
ance available  from  private  sources,  except 
that  the  CommUslon  may  establish  a  lesser 
amount  on  the  basis  of  criteria  set  forth  in 
writing,  which  it  may  revise  from  time  to 
time,  taking  into  consideration  such  factors 
as  the  following:  (1)  the  cost  and  terms  of 
private  Insurance.  (2)  the  type,  size,  and  lo- 
cation of  the  licensed  activity  and  other  fac- 
tors pertaining  to  the  hazard,  and  (3)  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  licensed  activity: 
Provided,  That  for  facilities  designed  for 
producing  sut>stantial  amounts  of  electricity 
and  having  a  rated  capacity  of  100,000  elec- 
trical kilowatts  or  more,  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancial protection  required  shall  t>e  the 
maximum  amount  available  at  reasonable 
cost  and  on  reasonable  terms  from  private 
sources.  Such  financial  protection  may  in- 
clude private  Insurance,  private  contractual 
Indemnities,  self  insurance,  other  proof  of 
financial  responsibility,  or  a  combination  of 
such  measures  and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission 
may.  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  prescrll>e. 
In  prescribing  such  terms  and  conditions  for 
licensees  required  to  have  and  maintain  fi- 
nancial protection  equal  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  liability  insurance  available  from 
private  sources,  the  Commission  shall,  by 
rule  Initially  prescribed  not  later  than 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Include,  in  determining  such 
maximum  amount,  private  liability  Insur- 
ance available  under  an  Industry  retrospec- 
tive rating  plan  providing  for  annually  as- 
sessed premium  charges  deferred  In  whole 
or  major  part  until  public  liability  from  a 
nuclear  incident  exceeds  or  appears  likely  to 
exceed  the  level  of  the  primary  financial 
protection  required  of  the  licensee  Involved 
In  the  nuclear  incident:  Provided,  That  such 
insurance  is  available  to,  and  required  of.  all 
of  the  licensees  of  such  facilities  without 
regard  to  the  manner  In  which  they  obtain 
other  types  or  amounts  of  such  financial 
protection:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
maximum  deferred  premium  which  may  l>e 
charged  for  all  nuclear  Incidents  under  such 
a  plan  shall  be  not  less  than  (10.000.000  per 
year  nor  more  than  $15,000,000  per  year  for 
each  facility  required  to  maintain  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  financial  protection:  And 
provided  further.  That  the  annual  amount 
which  may  be  charged  a  licensee  shall  not 
exceed  the  licensees  pro  rata  share,  calcu- 
lated on  a  yearly  basis,  of  the  aggregate 
public  liability  claims  and  costs  arising  out 
of  the  nuclear  Incidents.  Payment  of  any 
State  premium  taxes  which  may  be  applica- 
ble to  any  deferred  premium  provided  for  In 
this  Act  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  li- 
censee and  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  ret- 
rospective premium  established  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall  establish 
such  requirements  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  availability  of  funds  to  meet  any  as- 
sessment of  deferred  premiums  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  when  due.  and  may  provide  re- 
insurance or  shall  otherwise  guarantee  the 
payment  of  such  premiums  In  the  event  it 


appears  that  the  amount  of  such  premiums 
will  not  be  available  on  a  timely  basis 
through  the  resources  of  private  Industry 
and  insurance.  Any  agreement  by  the  Com- 
mission with  a  licensee  or  indemnitor  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  deferred  premi 
ums  may  contain  such  terms  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  to  assure  reim- 
bursement to  the  Commission  for  its  pay- 
ments made  due  to  the  failure  of  such  li- 
censee or  Indemnitor  to  meet  any  of  its  obli- 
gations arising  under  or  in  connection  with 
financial  protection  required  under  this  sub- 
section Including  without  limitation  terms 
creating  liens  upon  the  licensed  facility  and 
the  revenues  derived  therefrom  or  any 
other  property  or  revenues  of  such  licensee 
to  secure  such  reimbursement  and  consent 
to  the  automatic  revocation  of  any  license." 

Sec  3.  Section  170c  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  "August  1,  1987"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears, and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "August 
1.  2002". 

Sec.  4.  Section  170d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"d.dXA)  In  addition  to  any  other  author- 
ity the  Secretary  of  Energy  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Secretary) 
may  have,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  until 
August  1,  2002,  to  enter  into  agreements  of 
Indemnification  with  the  contractors  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  corvstruction  or  operation 
of  production  or  utilization  facilities  or 
other  activities  under  contracts  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  United  States  involving  activities 
under  the  risk  of  public  liability  for  a  sub- 
stantial nuclear  incident. 

"(B)  The  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A)  to 
enter  Into  agreements  of  Indemnification 
with  contractors  shall  Include  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  activities  as  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  undertake,  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  any  other  law.  involving  the  stor- 
age or  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel,  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  or  treinsuranlc 
waste,  including  the  transportation  of  such 
materials  to  or  from  a  storage  or  disposal 
site  or  facility,  or  test  and  evaluation  facili- 
ty, the  treatment  or  packaging  of  such  ma- 
terials to  be  stored  in.  disposed  of,  or  used  in 
such  a  site  or  facility,  and  the  identification, 
development,  licensing,  construction,  oper- 
ation, decommissioning,  and  post-decommis- 
sioning maintenance  and  monitoring  of  any 
such  site  or  facility.  For  all  such  activities, 
the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  sut>section  d.  shall  t>e  the  exclu- 
sive means  of  indeninlfication  under  this 
section. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  such  contractual  ac 
tlvitles  for  which  the  Secretary  may  make 
expenditures  from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund 
established  In  section  302  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42  U.S.C    10222): 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  agree- 
ments of  Indemnification  with  each  contrac- 
tor of  the  Secretary  carrying  out  such  con- 
tractual activities  under  the  risk  of  public  li- 
ability for  a  nuclear  incident.  In  such  agree- 
ments of  indemnification  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  contractor  to  provide  and  main- 
tain financial  protection  of  such  a  type  and 
In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  de 
termlne  to  be  appropriate  to  cover  public  li- 
ability arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with 
such  contractual  activities,  including  the 
storage,  disposal,  and  related  transportation 
of  high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent 
nuclear  fuel.  The  Secretary  shall  indemnify 


the  persons  indemnified  against  such  claims 
above  the  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired. Such  Indemnification  shall  include 
the  reasonable  costs  of  investigating  and 
.settling  claims  and  defending  suits  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  are  not  covered  by 
the  amount  of  financial  protection  required, 
"(il)  The  Secretary  shall  make  any  pay- 
ments required  under  an  agreement  of  in- 
demnification entered  into  under  this  sub- 
paragraph from  amounts  available  through 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  The  Secretary 
shall  include  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Nu 
clear  Waste  Fund  under  this  section  in  any 
review  of  whether  the  fees  established  to 
generate  revenue  for  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Fund  are  sufficient  to  offset  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  includ- 
ing the  annual  review  by  the  Secretary  pur 
suant  to  section  302(a)(4)  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (42  U.S.C. 
10222(a)(4)). 

"(2)  In  such  agreements  of  indemnifica- 
tion other  than  specified  in  subsection 
d.(l)(C)  the  Secretary  may  require  the  con- 
tractor to  provide  and  maintain  financial 
protection  of  such  a  type  and  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  to 
be  appropriate  to  cover  public  liability  aris- 
ing out  of  or  In  connection  with  the  contrac- 
tual activity  and  shall  indemnify  the  per- 
sons indemnified  against  such  claims  above 
the  amount  of  financial  protection  required, 
in  the  amount  of  $500,000,000,  excluding 
costs  of  investigating  and  settling  claims 
and  defending  suits  for  damage  in  the  ag- 
gregate for  all  persons  indemnified  in  con- 
nection with  such  contract  and  for  each  nu- 
clear incident:  Provided.  That  this  amount 
of  indemnity  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  that  the  financial  protection  re- 
quired shall  exceed  $60,000,000 

(3)  In  the  case  of  nuclear  incidents  occur- 
ring outside  the  United  States,  the  amount 
of  the  Indemnity  provided  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  may 
be  applicable  to  lump  sum  as  well  as  cost 
type  contracts  and  to  contracts  and  projects 
financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(5)  A  contractor  with  whom  an  agree- 
ment of  indemnification  has  been  executed 
and  who  is  engaged  in  activities  connected 
with  the  underground  detonation  of  a  nu- 
clear explosive  device  shall  l>e  liable,  to  the 
extent  so  Indemnified  under  this  section,  for 
injuries  or  damage  sustained  as  a  result  of 
such  detonation  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  would  a  private  person 
acting  as  principal,  and  no  immunity  or  de- 
fense founded  in  the  Federal,  State,  or  mu- 
nicipal character  of  the  contractor  or  of  the 
work  to  be  performed  under  the  contract 
shall  be  effective  to  bar  such  liability.  ' 

Sec.  5  Section  170e.  of  the  atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

e.  ( 1 )  With  respect  to  liability  for  one  or 
more  nuclear  incidents  covered  by  an  indus- 
try retrospective  rating  plan  required  by 
subsection  170b.,  the  aggregate  payments  in 
any  year  by  or  on  behalf  of  persons  indem- 
nified, including  the  reasonable  costs  of  in- 
vestigating and  settling  claims  and  defend 
ing  suits  for  damage,  shall  not  be  required 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  financial  protec- 
tion provided  in  that  year  under  subsection 
170b.  The  funds  provided  by  financial  pro- 
tection under  subsection  170b.  in  any  year 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  persons  indemnified, 
including  the  reasonable  costs  of  investigat- 
ing and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits 
for  damage,  shall  be  the  exclusive  source  of 
payments  for  public  liability  claims. 


"(2)  With  respect  to  all  other  nuclear  inci- 
dents, except  as  provided  in  suljsectlon 
d,(l)(C),  the  aggregate  liability  for  a  single 
nuclear  incident  of  persons  indemnified.  In- 
cluding the  reasonable  costs  of  Investigating 
and  settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for 
damage,  shall  not  exceed  (a)  the  sum  of 
$500,000,000  together  with  the  amount  of  fi- 
nancial protection  required  of  the  licensee 
or  contractor,  or  (b)  if  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial protection  required  of  the  licensee  ex- 
ceeds $60,000,000.  such  aggregate  liability 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $560,000,000  or 
the  amount  of  financial  protection  required 
of  the  licer\see.  whichever  is  greater:  Provid- 
ed. That  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident 
Involving  damages  in  excess  of  that  amount 
of  tiggregate  liability.  Congress  will  thor- 
oughly review  the  particular  incident  and 
will  take  whatever  action  is  deemed  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  consequences  of  a  disaster  of  such 
magnitude:  And  provided  further.  That  with 
respect  to  smy  nuclear  Incident  occurring 
ouUide  of  the  United  States  to  which  an 
agreement  of  indemnification  entered  into 
under  the  provisions  of  sut)section  170d.  is 
applicable,  such  aggregate  liability  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  together 
with  the  amount  of  financial  protection  re- 
quired of  the  contractor." 

Sec.  6.  Section  170h.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Commission"  wher- 
ever it  appears  the  following:  "or  the  Secre- 
tary, as  appropriate,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  sentence  the  following:  "Except  with  re- 
spect to  activities  indemnified  under  subsec- 
tion d.(l)(C).". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1701.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"i.  After  any  nuclear  incident  which  will 
probably  require  payments  by  the  United 
Slates  under  this  section  or  after  any  ex- 
traordinary nuclear  occurrence,  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Secretary,  as  appropriate, 
shall  make  a  survey  of  the  causes  and 
extent  of  damage  which  shall  forthwith  be 
reported  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Congress 
men  of  the  affected  districts,  and  to  the 
Senators  of  the  affected  SUtes,  and.  except 
for  information  which  would  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  SUtes.  all  final  findings  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public,  to  the  parties 
involved  and  to  the  courts.  The  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  operations  under  this 
section." 

Sec  8.  Section  170k.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 

Act   of   1954.   as   amended,   is   amended   by 

striking  out  "August   1,   1987"  wherever  It 

appears    and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

August  1,  2002". 

Sec.  9.  Section  170n.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"n.  (1)  With  respect  to  any  extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence  to  which  an  insurance 
policy  or  contract  furnished  as  proof  of  fi- 
nancial protection  or  an  Indemnity  agree- 
ment applies  and  which— 

"(a)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  occurs 
in  the  course  of  the  construction,  posses- 
sion, or  operation  of  a  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facility,  or 

"(b)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  occurs 
in  the  course  of  transportation  of  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  or  special  nu- 
clear material  to  or  from  a  production  or 
utilization  facility,  or 

"(c)  during  the  course  of  the  contract  ac- 
tivity arises  out  of  or  results  from  the  pos- 


session, operation,  or  use  by  a  Department 
of  Energy  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  a 
device  utilizing  special  nuclear  material  or 
byproduct  material,  or 

"(d)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  occurs 
In  the  course  of  the  construction,  posses- 
sion, or  operation  of  any  facility  licensed 
under  section  53.  63.  or  81  of  this  Act.  for 
which  the  Conrunission  has  imposed  as  a 
condition  of  the  license  a  requirement  that 
the  licensee  have  and  maintain  financial 
protection  pursuant  to  subsection  170a..  or 
for  which  an  indemnity  agreement  is  exe- 
cuted pursuant  to  subsection  170k..  or 

"(e)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  (x;curs 
In  the  course  of  transportation  of  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  or  special  nu- 
clear material  to  or  from  any  facility  li- 
censed under  section  53,  63,  or  81  of  this 
Act,  for  which  the  Commission  has  Imposed 
as  a  condition  of  the  license  a  requirement 
that  the  licensee  have  and  maintain  finan- 
cial protection  pursuant  to  section  170a.,  or 
for  which  an  Indemnity  agreement  is  exe- 
cuted pursuant  to  subsection  170k..  or 

"(f)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  occurs 
in  the  course  of  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary,    Including    activities   undertaken 
by  contract,  in  coruiection  with  the  storage 
or  disposal  of  high-level  waste,  spent  fuel,  or 
transuranic  waste,  including  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  materials  to  or  from  a  storage 
or  disposal  site  or  facility  or  test  and  evalua- 
tion facility,  the  treatment  or  packaging  of 
such  materials  to  be  stored  in.  disposed  of, 
or  used  in  such  a  site  or  facility,  and  the 
identification,   development,  licensing,  con- 
struction, operation,  decommissioning,  and 
post-decommissioning      maintenance      and 
monitoring  of  any  such  site  or  facility, 
and  which  does  not  arise  out  of  or  result 
from  or  occur  in  the  course  of  an  activity 
for  which  the  Secretary  may  make  expendi- 
tures from   the   Nuclear  Waste   Fund,   the 
Commission,  or  the  Secretary,  as  appropri- 
ate, may  Incorporate  provisions  in  indemni- 
ty agreements  with  licensees  and  contrac- 
tors  under   this  section,   and   may   require 
provisions  to  l>e  Incorporated  In  Ir^surance 
policies  or  contracts  furnished  as  proof  of  fi- 
nancial protection,  and.  with  respect  to  any 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence  to  which 
an  insurance  policy  or  contract  furnished  as 
proof   of    financial   protection   applies   and 
which  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  occurs 
in  the  course  of  an  activity  for  which  the 
Secretary  may  make  expenditures  from  the 
Nuclear  Waste  Fund,  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
corporate   provisions    in    indemnity    agree- 
ments and  shall  require  provisions  to  be  In- 
corporated in  Insurance  policies  or  contracts 
furnished  as  proof  of  financial  protection, 
which  waive  (I)  any  issue  of  defense  as  to 
conduct  of  the  claimant  or  fault  of  persons 
indemnified.  (11)  any  issue  or  defense  as  to 
charitable  or  governmental  irrununity,  and 
(ill)  any  issue  or  defense  based  on  any  stat- 
ute of  limitations  if  suit  is  instituted  within 
three   years   from   the   date   on   which   the 
claimant    first    knew,    or    reasonably    could 
have  known,  of  his  injury  or  damage  and 
the  cause   thereof,   but   in   no  event   more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  the  nu- 
clear incident.  The  waiver  of  any  such  issue 
or  defense  shall  be  effective  regardless  of 
whether  such  issue  or  defense  may  other- 
wise be  deemed  Jurisdictional  or  relating  to 
an  element  In  the  cause  of  action.  When  so 
incorporated,  such  waivers  shall  be  Judicial- 
ly   enforceable    in    accordance    with    their 
terms  by  the  claimant  against  the  person  In- 
demnified. Such  waivers  shall  not  preclude 
a  defense  based  upon  a  failure  to  take  rea- 
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sonable  steps  to  mitigate  damages,  nor  shall 
such  waivers  apply  to  Injury  or  damage  to  a 
claimant  or  to  a  claimant's  property  which 
Is  intentionally  sustained  by  the  claimant  or 
which  results  from  a  nuclear  incident  inten- 
tionally and  wrongfully  caused  by  the  claim- 
ant. The  waivers  authorized  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  as  to  indemnitors,  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  those  obligations  set 
forth  in  the  insurance  policies  or  the  con- 
tracts furnished  as  proof  of  financial  protec- 
tion and  in  the  indemnity  agreements.  Such 
waivers  shall  not  apply  to.  or  prejudice  the 
prosecution  of  defense  of,  any  claim  or  por- 
tion of  claim  which  is  not  within  the  protec- 
tion afforded  under  (1)  the  terms  of  insur- 
ance policies  or  contracts  furnished  as  proof 
of  financial  protection,  or  indemnity  agree- 
ments, and  (ii)  the  limit  of  liability  or  limit 
of  payment  provisions  of  sulwection  170e. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  public  liability 
action  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  an 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurence,  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  district  where 
the  extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence  takes 
place,  or  in  the  case  of  an  extraordinary  nu- 
clear occurrence  taking  place  outside  the 
United  Slates,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  without  regard  to 
the  citizenship  of  any  party  or  the  amount 
In  controversy.  Upon  motion  of  the  defend- 
ant or  of  the  Commission  or  the  Secretary, 
as  appropriate,  any  such  action  pending  in 
any  State  court  or  United  States  district 
court  shall  be  removed  or  transferred  to  the 
United  States  district  court  having  venue 
under  this  subsection.  Process  of  such  dis- 
trict court  shall  be  effective  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  any  public  liability 
action  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  any 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence,  the  Com- 
mission, or  Secretary,  as  appropriate,  shall, 
and  any  other  indemnitor  or  other  interest- 
ed person  may.  submit  to  the  district  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (2).  a  plan  for  the  disposition  of 
pending  claims  and  for  the  distribution  of 
remaining  funds  available.  Such  a  plan  shall 
include  an  allocation  of  appropriate 
amounts  for  personal  injury  claims,  proper- 
ty damage  claims,  and  possible  latent  injury 
claims  which  may  not  be  discovered  until  a 
later  time  and  shall  include  establishment 
of  priorities  between  claimants  and  classes 
of  claims,  as  necessary  to  insure  the  most 
equitable  allocation  of  available  funds.  Such 
court  shall  have  all  power  necessary  to  ap- 
prove, disapprove,  or  modify  plans  proposed, 
or  to  adopt  another  for  each  claimant.  The 
Commission  or  the  Secretary,  as  appropri- 
ate, any  other  indemnitor,  and  any  person 
indemnified  shall  be  entitled  to  such  orders 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  implement  and  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  section,  includ- 
ing orders  limiting  the  liability  of  the  per- 
sons indemnified,  orders  approving  or  modi- 
fying the  plan,  orders  staying  the  payment 
of  claims  and  the  execution  of  court  judge- 
ments, orders  apportioning  the  payments  to 
be  made  to  claimants,  and  orders  permitting 
partial  payments  to  be  made  before  final  de- 
temination  of  the  total  claims.  The  orders 
of  such  court  shall  he  effective  throughout 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  10  Section  170o.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"o.   Whenever  the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  where  a  nuclear  inci 
dent  occurs,  or  the   United  States  district 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  case  of 
a   nuclear    incident   occurring    outside    the 


United  States,  determines  upon  the  petition 
of  any  indemnitor  or  other  interested 
person  that  public  liability  from  a  single  nu- 
clear Incident  may  exceed  in  any  year  the 
amount  of  financial  protection  available  in 
that  year  under  subsection  nOb..  or  the 
limit  of  liability  under  subsection  170e.<2). 
as  appropriate: 

"(1)  Total  payments  made  by  or  for  all  in- 
demnitors as  a  result  of  such  nuclear  inci- 
dent shall  not  exceed  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  centum  of  such  amount  of  finan- 
cial protection,  or  fifteen  per  centum  of 
such  limit  of  liability,  as  appropriate,  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  such  court: 

■■(2)  The  court  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  centum  of  such  amount  of  finan- 
cial protection,  or  fifteen  per  centum  of 
such  limit  of  liability,  as  appropriate,  unless 
the  court  determines  that  such  payments 
are  or  will  be  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of 
distribution  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  court  or  such  payments  are  not  likely  to 
prejudice  the  sebsequent  adoption  and  im- 
plementation by  the  court  of  a  plan  of  dis- 
tribution pursuant  to  subparagraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (n): 

"(3)  In  situations  where  public  liability  is 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  subsection 
170e.(2),  the  Commission  or  the  Secretary, 
as  appropriate,  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  a  court  shall  have  made  such  determi- 
nation, deliver  to  the  Congress  a  supple- 
ment to  the  report  prepared  in  accordance 
with  subsection  1701.  of  this  Act.  setting 
forth  the  estimated  requirements  for  full 
compensation  and  relief  of  all  claimants, 
and  recommendations  as  to  the  relief  to  be 
provided." 

Sec.  11.  Section  170p.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■p.  In  the  event  of  two  or  more  nuclear  in- 
cidents for  which  public  liability  claims  re- 
quire payments  from  the  industry  retrospec- 
tive rating  plan  under  subsection  170b.,  and 
for  which  there  are  outstanding  public  li- 
ability claims: 

"(1)  The  maximum  amount  of  private  in- 
surance available  in  any  year  for  all  nuclear 
incidents  under  the  industry  retrospective 
rating  plan  shall  be  apportioned  equally,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  herein,  among  the 
nuclear  incidents  in  that  year  to  which  the 
industry  retrospective  rating  plan  applies. 
The  maximum  amount  of  private  insurance 
available  in  any  year  under  the  industry  ret- 
rospective rating  plan  to  satisfy  the  aggre- 
gate public  liability  claims  resulting  from  a 
single  nuclear  incident  shall  be  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  maximum  amount 
of  private  insurance  available  in  that  year 
by  the  number  of  nuclear  incidents  to  which 
the  industry  retrospective  rating  plan  ap- 
plies in  that  year.  In  the  event  that  the  ag- 
gregate public  liability  claims  resulting  from 
any  single  nuclear  incident(s)  in  any  year 
are  less  than  the  quotient  for  that  year,  the 
amount  of  private  insurance  constituting 
the  difference  shall  be  apportioned  equally, 
in  the  same  manner,  among  the  remaining 
nuclear  incidents  for  which  the  aggregate 
public  liability  claims  exceed  the  quotient 
for  that  yeau-. 

"(2)  In  the  event  that  the  amount  of  In- 
surance available  in  any  year  under  the  In- 
dustry retrospective  rating  plan  for  public 
liability  claims  for  a  nuclear  incident  is  re- 
duced, pursuant  to  subparagraph  1 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  from  the  amount  specified  origi- 
nally in  the  plan  of  the  district  court  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  subsection  170n.  (3).  such 
district  court  shall  modify  the  original  plan 


as  necessary  to  insure  the  most  equitable  al- 
location of  available  funds.  For  purposes  of 
such  modifications,  the  district  court  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  authority  as  in 
adopting  the  original  plan 

Sec  12.  Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

■q.  The  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  by  August  1. 
1998,  detailed  reports  concerning  the  need 
for  continuation  or  modification  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  taking  into  account 
the  condition  of  the  nuclear  industry,  avail- 
ability of  private  insurance,  and  the  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  nuclear  safety  at  that 
time,  among  other  relevant  factors,  and 
shall  include  recommendations  as  to  the 
repeal  or  modification  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  13.  (a)  Subsection  s.  of  section  11  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "For  purposes  of  those  activities 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  authorized 
or  directed  to  undertake,  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  any  other  law,  that  involve  the  risk 
of  public  liability  for  a  substantial  nuclear 
incident  as  a  result  of  the  storage  or  dispos- 
al of  spent  nuclear  fuel,  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste,  or  transuranic  waste.  Including 
the  transportation  of  such  materials  to  or 
from  a  storage  or  disposal  site  or  facility,  or 
test  and  evaluation  facility,  the  treatment 
or  packaging  of  such  materials  to  be  stored 
In,  disposed  of.  or  used  in  such  a  site  or  fa- 
cility, and  the  identification,  development, 
licensing,  construction,  operation,  decom- 
missioning, and  post-decommissioning  main- 
tenance and  monitoring  of  any  such  site  or 
facility,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
that  such  activities  are  not  undertaken  by 
contract,  be  considered  as  if  the  Secretary 
were  a  contractor  with  whom  an  Indemnity 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  pursuant 
to  sul)section  d.  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Subsection  w.  of  section  11  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"w.  The  term  "public  liability"  means  any 
legal  liability  arising  out  of  or  resulting 
from  a  nuclear  incident,  except:  (i)  claims 
under  State  or  Federal  workmen's  compen- 
sation acts  of  employees  of  persons  indemni- 
fied who  are  employed  at  the  site  of  and  in 
connection  with  the  activity  where  the  nu- 
clear incident  occurs:  (ii)  claims  arising  out 
of  an  act  of  war;  <iii)  whenever  used  in  sub- 
sections 170  a.,  c,  and  k..  claims  for  loss  of, 
or  damage  to.  or  loss  of  use  of  property 
which  Is  located  at  the  site  of  and  used  in 
coruiection  with  the  licensed  activity  where 
the  nuclear  incident  occurs;  and  (iv)  claims 
for  punitive  damages.  "Public  liability"  also 
Includes  damage  to  property  of  persons  in- 
demnified. Provided.  That  such  property  is 
covered  under  the  terms  of  the  financial 
protection  required,  except  property  which 
is  located  at  the  site  of  and  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activity  where  the  nuclear  in- 
cident occurs." 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"dd.    The    term      Nuclear    Waste    Fund 
means  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund  established 
in  section  302  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982  (42  use   10222) 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  14.  Sutisections  g  .  j..  and  m  of  .sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 


as  amended,  are  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Commission"  wherever  it  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  Secretary,  as  appropriate,". 

Sec  15.  Section  170. a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  in  the  first  sentence  "the  Com- 
mission" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  "the 
Commission"). 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  1762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
health  maintenance  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organization  Amendments  of 
1985.  Designed  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary and  unfunded  authorities  and  to 
make  minor  improvements  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  HMO  certifica- 
tion program,  these  amendments  are 
virtually  identical  to  those  passed  last 
year  by  both  House  and  Senate  as  title 
IV  of  S.  2574,  which  was  a  package  of 
five  separate  Public  Health  Service  re- 
authorization bills.  That  bill  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  the  President  for  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  the  HMO  amend- 
ments. 

There  was  consensus  that  we  should 
try  again  with  a  separate  HMO  bill 
this  year,  thus  the  House  has  taken 
last  year's  conference  agreement  on 
title  IV  and.  with  one  change  ad- 
dressed to  organ  transplant  coverage, 
has  sent  it  to  the  Senate  as  H.R.  2244. 
The  amendments  I  am  introducing 
follow  the  same  course,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sunset  provision  for  the 
organ  transplant  section,  a  new  section 
directed  to  a  study  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  a 
nonsubstantive  amendment  giving  rec- 
ognition to  the  work  of  psychologists 
in  HMO's.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in 
this  bill  by  Senator  Kennedy,  who  has 
been  so  closely  identified  with  the 
Federal  HMO  Act. 

The  rationale  for  the  need  for  the 
bill  was  addressed  in  last  year's  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  2311  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2574,  which  incor- 
porated S.  2311  as  its  title  IV.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  address  three  provi- 
sions which  were  not  carried  over  ver- 
batim from  last  year's  bill,  trusting 
that  the  other  sections  are  as  accepta- 
ble to  the  Senate  today  as  they  were 
last  year. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  amends  the 
basic  health  coverage  requirements  for 
federally  qualified  HMOs.  Under  the 
law  as  currently  interpreted,  HMO's 
must  add  to  their  'basic  health  serv- 
ices "/coverage  for  experimental  medi- 
cal procedures  that  become  accepted 
medical  practice,  that  is.  which  are  no 
longer  experimental. 


In  recent  years  the  advent  of  cyclo- 
sporins and  of  improved  medical  prac- 
tice has  resulted  in  the  passage  from 
"experimental"  to  "medically  accept- 
ed "  of  a  number  of  organ  transplant 
procedures,  including  kidney  trans- 
plants and  liver  transplants  for  chil- 
dren. It  appears  that  in  the  near 
future,  other  procedures,  such  as 
heart-lung  transplants,  may  become 
medically  accepted.  Because  of  the 
enormous  expense  involved  with  such 
procedures,  federally  qualified  HMO's 
fear  a  crisis.  They  have  become  con- 
cerned that  forced  coverage  of  trans- 
plants in  their  basic  benefits  package 
will  so  raise  their  rates  that  they  will 
be  placed  at  a  serious  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive health  care  marketplace.  Other 
providers  and  insurers  are  free  to  offer 
their  transplant  coverage  as  supple- 
mental packages,  for  which  additional 
premiums  are  charged,  allowing  them 
to  keep  their  basic  coverage  rates 
lower.  Thus,  the  HMO  industry  has 
vigorously  sought  an  amendment 
which  would  allow  them  to  offer 
future  transplant  coverage  as  a  supple- 
mental benefit  for  an  additional  pre- 
mium. The  basic  amendment  included 
in  this  bill  is  identical  to  the  open- 
ended  one  that  the  House  has  passed, 
but  I  am  proposing  to  limit  its  dura- 
tion. 

According  to  the  way  this  bill  is 
drawTi,  transplant  procedures  current- 
ly required  to  be  treated  as  basic 
health  services  will  continue  to  be  so- 
only  future  additions  to  the  list  would 
be  affected.  However,  this  organ  trans- 
plant coverage  exemption  would 
expire  after  30  months,  at  which  time 
Congress  would  reconsider  the  situ- 
taion.  In  the  interim,  a  study  of  this 
issue  and  others,  as  I  will  describe  in  a 
moment,  would  have  been  completed 
and  Congress  would  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  assess  any  appropriate  long- 
term  measures.  In  the  event  the  ex- 
emption were  to  expire  without  prior 
action  by  Congress,  federally  qualified 
HMOs  would,  thereafter,  be  at  risk  of 
mandated  coverage  only  for  proce- 
dures subsequently  moving  from  the 
"experimental "  to  "accepted"  catego- 
ry, not  for  those  which  had  become  ac- 
cepted during  the  interim. 

Section  12  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide 
for  a  study  assessing  the  operation  and 
impact  of  important  parts  of  the  title 
XIII  Federal  HMO  program.  The 
study  would  assess  employer  and  em- 
ployee attitudes  toward  prepaid  health 
plans,  and  HMOs  in  particular;  it 
would  examine  the  operation  of  the 
community  rating  approach  and  its 
impact  on  Federal  HMO  membership 
composition  and  competitiveness;  and 
it  would  gauge  the  effect  of  section 
1310s  "dual  choice"  provision  both  for 
HMOs  and  for  the  health  care  mar- 
ketplace generally.  And  it  would  assess 
the     "medically    accep  °d/experimen- 


tal"  approach  to  updating  basic  bene- 
fits coverage  with  particular  focus  on 
organ  transplant  coverage.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  submit  to 
Congress  her  study,  including  findings 
and  legislative  or  regulatory  recom- 
mendations, within  18  months. 

These  issues  are  important  ones  and. 
given  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  health 
care  industry  and  the  proliferation  of 
HMOs  and  competitive  medical  plans, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  gather  and 
assess  the  data  which  we  need  in  order 
to  intelligently  review  the  situation 
and  decide  what,  if  any.  changes  in  the 
Federal  program  would  be  appropri- 
ate. I  expect  this  study  to  be  a  mile- 
stone in  our  continuing  review  of  the 
health  care  marketplace,  as  we  at- 
tempt to  provide  the  best  atmosphere 
possible  for  the  efficient  delivery  of 
quality  health  care  to  our  people. 

Section  13  contains  an  amendment 
sought  particularly  by  Senators 
Inocye  and  Quayle.  This  provision 
simply  adds  psychologists  to  the  list  of 
health  professionals,  such  as  dentists, 
optometrists,  and  podiatrists,  set  forth 
in  several  places  in  the  statute.  The 
current  language,  "other  health  care 
professional"  encompasses  psycholo- 
gists in  practice,  and  their  inclusion 
among  those  specifically  mentioned 
does  not  change  the  operation  of  the 
law  in  any  way.  Instead,  it  highlights 
the  invaluable  contribution  of  psy- 
choloeists  to  the  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  under  title  XIII. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  legis- 
lation to  my  colleagues  and  urge  their 
support. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Hatch,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Amendments  of  1985.  These 
amendments  abolish  currently  unused 
authorities,  limit  future  mandatory 
HMO  coverage  of  certain  experimen- 
tal procedures  for  3  years,  and  reaf- 
firm the  vitality  of  the  basic  features 
of  the  current  HMO  statute. 

The  HMO  concept  has  proven  to  be 
an  important  and  powerful  tool  in  the 
national  effort  to  provide  quality,  cost- 
effective  health  care.  By  all  measures, 
the  HMO  program  has  been  a  success. 
Since  1973.  when  the  HMO  act  was  en- 
acted to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
HMOs.  HMO  membership  has  in- 
creased from  4  million  to  an  estimated 
17  million  subscribers,  with  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  more  than  22  percent 
last  year.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  predicts  that  HMOs  will  have 
47  million  members  by  1990. 

The  success  of  the  HMO  concept  has 
had  even  broader  effects  than  are  re- 
flected in  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
HMOs. 

This  growth  has  also  stimulated  the 
traditional  health  care  industry  to  ex- 
plore alternative  mechanisms  for  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services  and  to 
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develop  strategies  for  reducing  unnec- 
essary costs.  In  the  past.  HMO's  were 
competing  primarily  with  traditional 
fee-forservice  providers  for  a  share  of 
the  market;  today.  HMO's  face  in- 
creasing competition  from  other 
HMOs  in  their  areas,  other  health 
care  options  such  as  preferred  provid- 
er organizations,  and  a  growing  tend- 
ency by  employers  and  insurers  to 
impose  cost  sharing  requirements  on 
beneficiaries. 

The  maturation  of  the  HMO  move- 
ment and  the  increasingly  competitive 
health  care  marketplace  have  raised 
questions  about  the  need  to  change 
Federal  law  governing  HMO's  and 
other  managed  systen\s  of  care.  In 
view  of  the  HMO  movement's  remark- 
able success,  there  is  clearly  no  reason 
to  change  the  basic  HMO  act  at  this 
time.  In  view  of  the  rapid  change  in 
the  health  industry,  however,  the 
future  changes  may  be  necessary. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  mandates 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  study  a  number  of  key 
questions,  including  community  rating 
requirements,  the  requirement  that 
employers  offer  their  employees  an 
HMO  coverage  option,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  current  law.» 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Garn.    Mr.    Dixon.    Mr.    Dan- 
FORTH.  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.   1763.  A  bill  to  eliminate  foreign 
predatory  export  credit  practices,  es- 
tablish a  tied  aid  credit  facility,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

FAIR  EXPORT  FINANCING  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joined  by  Senator  Garn  and  others 
in  introducing  the  Pair  Export  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1985.  This  legislation  cre- 
ates a  $300  million  war  chest  to 
combat  foreign  predatory  export  cred- 
its, which  are  displacing  American  ex- 
ports in  our  traditional  world  markets. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  problem  at 
all  with  the  idea  that  American  ex- 
porters should  compete  international- 
ly on  the  basis  of  quality,  price,  deliv- 
ery, and  so  forth.  In  fact.  I  would  wel- 
come such  a  situation.  But  the  reality 
is  that  superior  American  products  at 
attractive,  competitive  prices  are  often 
losing  out  in  export  competition.  They 
are  losing  in  the  competition  to  prod- 
ucts from  foreign  competitors  whose 
governments  are  mixing  foreign  aid 
moneys  with  export  credits  to  provide 
export  financing  at  almost  irresistible 
interest  rates  and  repayment  terms. 

A  significant  degree  of  success  has 
been  achieved  in  limiting  the  subsidy 
element  in  standard  official  export 
credits,  and  in  tying  the  rates  of  such 
credits  to  market  conditions.  But  to 
this  day.  no  meaningful  progress  has 
been  made  to  eliminate— or  even  to 
rein  in-the  practice  of  mixing  foreign 
aid  moneys  with  these  export  credits. 


This  mixed  credit  problem  has  persist- 
ed in  spite  of  all  of  our  negotiating  ef- 
forts to  date.  In  fact,  as  competition  in 
the  standard  export  credits  has  been 
neutralized,  countries  intent  on  ex- 
panding export  markets  through 
credit  subsidies  have  increasingly 
relied  upon  mixed  credits  to  win  sales. 

In  my  estimation,  the  chief  reason 
why  we  have  had  success  in  reducing 
credit  competition  in  the  first  case  and 
utterly  failed  in  the  second  has  t>een 
related  to  our  willingness  to  play  the 
credit  game  and  show  that  we  could 
win  it  whenever  we  desired.  With 
strong  congressional  support,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  our  serious 
intentions  with  regard  to  standard 
export  credits.  The  unmistakable  re- 
luctance of  the  administration  and  the 
Eximbank  in  the  past  to  offer  mixed 
credits,  however,  when  our  exporters 
were  faced  with  a  foreign  competitor 
offering  mixed  credits,  seriously  un- 
dermined our  negotiators  in  efforts  to 
curb  this  practice.  We  were  like  nego- 
tiators in  arms  control  talks  without 
weapons  and  without  intentions  to  ac- 
quire any  weapons. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill,  backed 
by  the  administration,  is  a  clear  signal 
that  the  policy  is  changing.  In  the 
past  year,  the  Eximbank  offered  sever- 
al mixed  credits,  and  today  we  are 
placing  before  the  Senate  a  bill  that 
will  provide  the  resources  to  counter 
foreign  mixed  credits  in  a  more  effec- 
tive manner.  Recognizing  the  need  to 
constrain  spending,  this  bill  does  not 
provide  for  a  war  chest  adequate  to  do 
all  that  we  might  want,  but  it  should 
allow  us  to  target  several  critical  cases 
and  demorvstrate  our  serious  inten- 
tions in  this  area,  so  that  our  negotia- 
tors are  no  longer  supplied  with  empty 
rhetoric.  Our  intentions  are  now  clear. 
Our  negotiators  will  no  longer  be  dis- 
armed. 

To  be  effective,  this  authority,  added 
to  the  $1.8  billion  of  direct  credit  au- 
thority provided  for  the  Eximbank  in 
this  fiscal  year's  budget,  must  be  ag- 
gressively exercised.  As  we  begin 
review  in  the  next  few  months  of  the 
charter  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  we 
will  look  closely  at  how  this  war  chest 
is  being  used  and  what  results  are 
being  achieved. 

I  am  heartened  at  the  support  of 
this  legislation  by  the  administration. 
As  a  sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  as 
early  as  1981,  I  am  eager  to  see  this 
idea  of  a  war  chest  become  law.  This 
bill  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion may  need  some  changes,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  should  begin  work  on  it  right 
away.  The  export  credit  war  is  going 
on,  and,  until  we  do  something  like 
this  to  fight  mixed  credits,  our  export- 
ers are  defenseless.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  that  this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  an 
idea  whose  time  is  long  overdue,  but  it 
is  one  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  of 
my  colleagues. 


I  ask  that  the  bill,  a  summary  of  its 
provisions,  a  section-by-section  analy 
sis.  and  a  letter  from  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Treasury.  Robert  M.  Kim- 
mitt,  be  included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  1763 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pair  Export  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Congressional  Findings.— (a)  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

( 1 )  Tied  aid  and  partially  untied  aid  cred- 
its offered  by  other  countries  are  a  predato- 
ry method  of  financing  exports  because  of 
their  market-distorting  effects; 

(2)  These  distortions  have  caused  the 
United  States  to  lose  export  sales,  with  re- 
sulting losses  In  economic  growth  and  em- 
ployment: 

(3)  These  prtu:tlces  undermine  export 
credit  discipline  under  the  Arrangement  on 
Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported  Export 
Credits  established  through  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment; 

(4)  Support  of  Commercial  exports  by 
donor  countries  with  tied  aid  and  partially 
untied  aid  credits  Impedes  the  growth  of  de- 
veloping countries  because  It  diverts  devel- 
opment assistance  funds  from  essential  de- 
velopmental purposes; 

(5)  Establishment  of  a  temporary  tied  aid 
credit  facility  In  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  limited  purpose  of  target- 
ing the  excKjrt  markets  of  those  countries 
which  make  extensive  use  of  tied  aid  or  par- 
tially untied  aid  credits  for  commercial  pur- 
poses smd  which  block  progress  toward  a 
comprehensive  arrangement  restricting  the 
use  of  tied  aid  and  partially  untied  aid  cred- 
its for  commercial  purposes  will  encourage 
the  successful  conclusion  of  negotiations 
aimed  at  such  an  arrangement. 

Sec.  3.  Amendments  to  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Enhancement  Act  or  1983 —(a) 
Section  642  of  the  Trade  and  Development 
Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12  U.S.C  635o)  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  amending  subsection  (1 )  to  read  as 
follows— 

"(1)  to  expand  employment  and  economic 
growth  In  the  IJnIted  States  through  the 
elimination  of  predatory  concessional  fi- 
nancing In  the  form  of  tied  aid  or  partially 
untied  aid  credits  engaged  In  by  nations 
whose  exports  compete  with  United  Stales 
exports,  and  thereby  restore  export  competi- 
tion to  a  market  basis:": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (2)  to  read  as 
follows— 

"(2)  to  stimulate  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  countries  In  the  developmg  world 
by  taking  measures  to  eliminate  the  misallo- 
catlon  of  offical  development  assistance 
funds  which  occurs  when  such  funds  are 
employed  in  tied  aid  or  partially  untied  aid 
credits,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  the 
promotion  of  the  commercial  exports  of  the 
donor  country  rather  than  the  development 
of  the  recipient  country:  and": 

(3)  by  repealing  sut>section  (3);  and 

(4)  by  renumbering  subsection  (4)  as  sub- 
section (3)  and  amending  it  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 


(3)  to  establish  a  temporary  tied  aid 
credit  program  to  combat  the  predatory 
concessional  credit  program  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  thereby  encourage  them  to 
enter  into  effective  and  comprehensive  ar- 
rangements with  the  United  Slates  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  lied  aid  and  partially  untied 
aid  credits  for  commercial  purposes  and  to 
limit  and  govern  the  use  of  export  credit 
subsidies  generally.". 

(b)  Section  643  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12  U.S.C. 
635p)  is  amended— 

<1)  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of  the 
introductory  paragraph  the  words,  "or  par- 
tially untied  aid  "  after  the  words  "the  use 
of  tied  aid"; 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (1); 

(3)  by  renumbering  subsection  (2)  as  sub- 
section (1)  and  amending  it  to  read  as  fol- 
lows- 

"( 1 )  to  restrict  the  use  of  tied  aid  and  par- 
tially united  aid  credits  for  commercial  pur- 
poses by  a  dale  certain;": 

(4)  by  repealing  subsection  (3); 

(5)  by  renumbering  subsection  (4)  as  sub- 
section (2)  and  amending  it  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(2)  to  raise  the  threshold  for  prior  notifi- 
cation of  the  use  of  tied  aid  or  partially 
untied  aid  credit  to  a  50  per  centum  level  of 
concessionality;  and"; 

(6)  by  repealing  subsection  (5);  and 

(7)  by  renumbering  subsection  (6)  as  sub- 
section (3)  and  amending  it  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(3)  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tied  aid  or  par- 
tially untied  aid  credit  for  production  facili- 
ties for  goods  which  are  in  structural  over- 
supply  in  the  world.". 

(c)  Section  644  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12  U.S.C. 
635q)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows— 
establishment  of  a  tied  aid  credit  pro- 
cram   IN  THE  department  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Sec.  644.  (a)(  1  >  The  Secretary  shall  eslab 
lish  within  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
a  program  of  tied  aid  credits  for  United 
States  exports. 

(2)  The  program  shall  be  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bank  or  with  private 
financial  institutions  or  entitles,  as  appro- 
priate. 
"(3)  The  program  may  include— 
"(A)  the  combined  use  of  guarantees,  in- 
surance, or  extensions  of  credit  offered  by 
the  Bank  with  grants  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  by  methods  including 
blending  of  financings  or  parallel  financing; 

and 

"(B)  the  combination  of  grants  offered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  with  fi- 
nancing offered  by  private  financial  institu- 
tions or  entities,  by  methods  including 
blending  of  financings  or  parallel  financing. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  part 
may  be  combined  with  financing  by  the 
Bank  or  private  commercial  financing  in 
order  to  offer,  or  arrange  for.  financing  for 
the  exportation  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  to  countries  or  in  sectors  which  are 
present  or  likely  future  export  markets  for 
any  country  which  the  Secretary  deler 
mines  engages  in  predatory  export  financ- 
ing through  the  use  of  tied  aid  or  partially 
untied  aid  crediu  and  which  impedes 
progress  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
prehension arrangement  to  restrict  the  use 
of  such  credits  for  commercial  purposes. 

■■(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  purposes  of  this  part. 
$300  million,  provided  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  upon  a  declara- 


tion by  the  President  that  any  portion  of 
such  funds  Is  not  required  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  funds  so  deter- 
mined to  be  in  excess  of  requirements  shall 
cease  to  be  available.". 

(d)  Section  645  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12  U.S.C. 
635r>  is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  646  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Enhancement  Act  of  1983  (12  U.S.C. 
635s)  is  renumbered  as  section  645  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows— 

'IMPLEMENTATION 

"Sec  645.  (a)  Prior  to  approving  each  fi 
nancing  under  the  tied  aid  credit  program 
authorized  by  Section  644,  the  Secretary 
shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Policies. 

•■(b)  Each  financing  made  pursuant  to  the 
tied  aid  credit  program  authorized  by  Sec- 
tion 644  shall  be  on  terms  consistent  with 
the  Arrangement,  as  in  effect  at  the  time 
such  financing  is  approved. 

■•(c)  The  Secretary  may  issue  regulations 
and  lake  such  other  actions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  implement  this  part. 

••(d)  The  authorities  contained  in  this  part 
expire  on  September  30.  1987. 

(f)  A  new  Section  646  is  added  to  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
to  read  as  follows— 

••reviewability 
"Sec.  646.  Actions  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  not  be  reviewable  by  any  court, 
except  for  abuse  of  discretion." 

(g)  Section  647  of  the  Trade  and  Develop 
ment  Enhancement  Act  of  1984  (12  U.S.C. 
635t)  is  amended  as  follows— 

(1)  Subsection  (1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows— 

••(1)  the  term  'tied  aid  credit"  means 
credit— 

(A)  which  involves  a  grant  element  great- 
er than  zero  percent,  as  determined  by  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development; 

(B)  which  Is  tied,  in  fact  or  in  effect,  to 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
donor  country;  and 

(C)  which  is  financed  either  exclusively 
from  public  funds  or  partly  from  public  and 
partly  from  private  funds;"; 

(2)  Subsection  647(2)  Is  repealed  and  re- 
placed by  a  new  subsection  647(2)  which 
reads  as  follows— 

(2)  the  term  partially  untied  aid  credit ' 
means  credit— 

(A)  which  involves  a  grant  element  great- 
er than  zero  percent,  as  determined  by  the 
Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development: 

(B)  which  is  tied,  in  fact  or  in  effect,  to 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
donor  country  and  from  a  restricted  number 
of  countries;  and 

(C)  which  is  financed  either  exclusively 
from  public  funds  or  partly  from  public  and 
partly  from  private  funds;": 

(3)  Subsection  647(3)  is  repealed: 

(4)  Subsections  (4).  (5),  and  (6)  are  renum- 
bered subsections  (3),  (4).  and  (5).  respec- 
tively; 

(5)  A  new  subsection  657(6)  is  added  to 
read  as  follows— 

•  (6)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury:"  and 

(6)  A  new  Subsection  647(7)  is  added  to 
read  as  follows— 

"(7)  the  term  Arrangement'  means  the 
Arrangement   on   Guidelines   for  Officially 


Supported  Export  Credits  established 
through  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  ten  days  after  enact 
ment  of  this  Act. 

War  Chest  Legislation 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Enhancement  Act  of  1983  and  es- 
tablish a  $300  million  tied  aid  credit  facility. 
The  objective  would  be  to  provide  leverage 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  negotia 
lions  with  22  industrial  country  govern- 
ments to  restrict  the  predatory  use  of  lied 
aid  or  partially  untied  aid  credits  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  To  accomplsih  this,  the 
fund  would  be  controlled  by  Treasury  as  the 
agency  responsible  for  negotiations. 

Predatory  lied  aid  credits  are  unfair  trade 
practices,  have  caused  the  United  Stales  to 
lose  key  export  sales,  and  have  diverted 
funds  away  from  development  assistance. 

To  maximize  U.S.  negotiating  leverage, 
the  Bill  provides: 

A  credible  threat  by  establishing  a  $300 
million  war  chest  to  support  up  to  $1.0  bil- 
lion of  credits; 

Targeting  the  war  chest  in  sectors  and 
markets  of  particular  importance  to  coun- 
tries impeding  negotiations; 

Authority  to  initiate  tied  aid  credits. 

To  avoid  transforming  the  war  chest  into 
a  permanent  subsidy  and  entitlement  pro- 
gram, the  Bill  provides: 

A  clearly  defined  purpose  which  ties  the 
war  chest  to  U.S.  negotiating  objectives: 

Treasury  control  over  the  fund,  and  Presi- 
dential discretion  to  end  the  fund  when  suf- 
ficient negotiating  progress  has  been 
achieved; 

Sunset  provision  of  September  30.  1987. 

To  limit  the  budgetary  impact,  the  Bill 
authorizes: 

Use  of  granu  rather  than  low-Interest 
loans  (which  would  require  higher  appro- 
priations); 

Direct  appropriation  to  Treasury  to 
ensure  the  fund  does  not  distort  the  objec- 
tives of  Eximbank  and  USAID. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  2.  This  section  states  that  Con- 
gress finds  that  tied  aid  and  partially  untied 
aid  credits  as  currently  offered  by  other  na- 
tions are  a  predatory  method  of  financing 
exports;  that  the  market-distorting  effects 
of  these  practices  have  caused  the  United 
States  to  lose  export  sales;  that  these  prac- 
tices undermine  export  credit  discipline 
within  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development:  that  these  preda- 
tory practices  impede  the  growth  of  devel- 
oping countries  to  the  extent  they  divert 
funds  away  from  development  assistance; 
and  that  a  temporary  tied  aid  credit  facility 
in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  targeted 
at  the  export  markets  of  those  countries 
which  engage  in  such  tied  aid  and  partially 
untied  aid  credits  and  which  block  progress 
toward  an  arrangement  to  restrict  tied  aid 
credits  will  encourage  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  such  an  arrangement. 

Section  3.  This  section  amends  the  Trade 
and  Development  Enhancement  Act  of  1983. 

Section  3(a)  amends  section  642  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983: 

New  subsection  642(1)  slates  the  goal  of 
the  United  Slates  to  eliminate  prodalory 
concessional  financing  engaged  in  by  other 
nations,  and  to  restore  export  competition 
to  a  market  basis. 
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New  subsection  642(2)  states  the  goal  of 
the  United  States  to  stimulate  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  developing  world  by 
moving  to  eliminate  tied  aid  and  partially 
untied  aid  credits  whose  primary  purpose  is 
to  promote  commercial  exports  from  devel- 
oped countries. 

New  subsection  642(3)  states  the  United 
States'  intent  to  establish  a  temporary  tied 
aid  credit  program  to  combat  predatory 
credit  programs  of  foreign  governments. 
The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to  encourage 
those  governments  to  enter  into  effective 
and  comprehensive  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  to  restrict  the  use  of  tied  aid 
and  partially  untied  aid  credits  for  commer- 
cial purposes  and  to  limit  and  govern  the 
use  of  export  credit  subsidies  generally. 

Section  3(b)  amends  section  643  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983  to  reflect  the  current  status  of  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  restricting  the  use  of  tied 
aid  and  partially  untied  aid  credits: 

Existing  subsections  643(1)  and  643(3)  are 
repealed  l)ecause  their  objectives  have  al- 
ready been  agreed  upon  in  negotiations. 

New  subsection  643(  1 )  amends  the  exist- 
ing negotiating  mandate  to  call  for  a  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  partially  untied  aid  cred- 
its as  well  as  on  the  use  of  tied  aid  credits  by 
a  date  certain. 

Subsections  643(4)  and  643(5)  are  consoli- 
dated Into  a  new  subsection  643(2).  That 
subsection  and  new  subsection  643(3)  (for- 
merly subsection  643(6))  are  amended  by 
adding  references  to  partially  untied  aid 
credits. 

Section  3(c)  amends  section  644  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983: 

New  subsections  644(a)(1)  and  644(a)(2) 
state  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  establish  a  program  of  tied  aid  credits 
for  U.S.  exports,  to  be  carried  out  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  with  private  financial  In- 
stitutions, as  appropriate. 

New  subsection  644(a)(3)  substitute  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  in  place  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  as  a 
source  of  financing  in  paragraph  (A)  and  In 
place  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  In  Para- 
graph (B). 

New  subsection  644(b)  authorizes  funds 
under  this  Act  to  be  combined  with  financ- 
ing by  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  order  to 
offer  financing  for  exportation  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services  to  countries  which  are 
export  markets  for  nations  which  engage  in 
predatory  tied  aid  or  partially  untied  aid 
export  credits  and  block  progress  toward  an 
agreement  to  end  tied  aid  credits. 

New  subsection  644(c)  authorizes  a  $300 
million  appropriation  to  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  provided  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
President  may  declare  any  amount  of  the 
appropriation  unnecessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  at  which  time  any 
excess  funds  will  cease  to  t>e  available. 

Section  3(d)  repeals  section  645  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983.  the  section  establishing  a  tied  aid 
credit  program  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

Section  3(e)  amends  section  646  of  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983  and  renumbers  it  as  section  645: 

New  subsection  645(a)  deletes  the  require- 
ment for  unanimous  consent  by  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  International  and 
Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policies,  and  instead 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
seek  the  advice  of  that  Council  before  ap- 
proving each  financing  under  this  program. 


New  subsection  645(b)  requires  that  each 
financing  be  made  on  terms  consistent  with 
the  OECD  Arrangement  on  Guidelines  for 
Officially  Supported  Export  Credits. 

New  subsection  645(c)  grants  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  Issue  regu- 
lations and  to  take  any  other  actions,  which 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  Act. 

New  subsection  645(d)  provides  that  all 
authorities  under  this  Act  expire  September 
30.  1987. 

Section  3(f)  adds  a  new  .section  646  to  the 
Trade  and  Development  Enhancement  Act 
of  1983  to  provide  that  actions  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  under  this  Act  are  not  re- 
viewable by  any  court,  except  In  cases  of 
abuse  of  discretion. 

Section  3(g)  amends  section  647— the  defi- 
nitions section— of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Enhancement  Act  of  1983: 

New  subsections  647(1)  and  647(2)  define 
■'tied  aid  credit"  and  ■partially  untied  aid 
credit"  to  conform  to  the  definitions  of 
those  terms  in  the  OECD  Arrangement  on 
Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported  Export 
Credits. 

Subsection  647(3)  is  repealed  and  sut>sec- 
tions  (4).  (5)  and  (6)  are  renumbered  as  sub- 
sections (3).  (4)  and  (5). 

New  subsection  647(6)  Is  added  to  define 
"Secretary"  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

New  subsection  647(7)  Is  added  to  define 
the  "Arrangement"  as  the  Arrangement  on 
Guidelines  for  Officially  Supported  Export 
Credits  established  through  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Section  4.  This  section  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Act  shall  become 
effective . 

The  General  Counsel 

OF  THE  Treasury. 
Washington.  DC.  September  26.  198S. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  bill.  "To  eliminate  foreign 
predatory  export  credit  practices,  establish 
a  tied  aid  credit  facility,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Tied  aid  and  partially  untied  aid  credits 
offered  by  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries are  a  predatory  means  of  financing  ex- 
ports. The  market-disrupting  effects  of 
these  practices  have  caused  the  United 
States  to  lose  export  sales.  These  practices 
also  impede  the  growth  of  developing  coun- 
tries to  the  extent  that  they  divert  funds 
away  from  legitimate  development  assist- 
ance. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  an 
agreement  in  the  Organization  for  Econom- 
ic Cooperation  and  Development  that  would 
require  at  least  50  percent  of  any  such 
credit  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  grant.  That 
minimum  grant  element  would  make  these 
credits  so  expensive  to  use  that  in  practice 
they  would  be  limited  to  real  foreign  aid. 
We  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  minimum 
grant  element  from  20  to  25  percent,  but 
have  been  blocked  from  imposing  greater 
discipline  over  tied  aid  credits.  Nearly  all 
other  OECD  members  agree  that  the  figure 
should  rise. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  Trade 
and  Development  Enhancement  Act  of  1983 
to  clarify  U.S.  negotiating  goals  in  seeking 
to  eliminate  predatory  concessional  financ- 


ing in  the  form  of  tied  aid  and  partially 
untied  aid  credits. 

The  proposed  bill  would  seek  to  strength- 
en the  U.S.  negotiating  position  through 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  In  the 
amount  of  $300  million  for  the  creation  of  a 
temporary  tied  aid  credit  facility  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  The  facility 
would  be  used  to  provide  grants  tied  to 
Export-Import  Bank  and/or  private  credits 
targeted  at  the  exf>ort  markets  of  those 
countries  which  engage  in  such  tied  aid  and 
partially  untied  aid  credits  and  which  block 
progress  toward  an  arrangement  to  restrict 
tied  aid  credits.  This  facility  could  support 
up  to  $1.0  billion  In  tied  aid  credit  authorl 
zations. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  facility 
would  be  used  selectively  to  provide  leverage 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  negoti- 
ating elimination  of  predatory  export  fi- 
nancing by  other  countries— it  would  not  be 
used  as  an  entitlement  program  for  U.S.  ex- 
porters. Establishment  of  the  fund  In  the 
Treasury,  rather  than  In  Eximbank  or  AID, 
would  emphasize  its  purpose  as  a  negotiat- 
ing tool,  rather  than  as  an  export  promo- 
tion or  development  assistance  device. 

Also  enclosed  are  an  analysis  explaining 
the  provisions  of  the  draft  bill  and  a  com- 
parative type  showing  the  changes  that 
would  be  made  in  existing  laws. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  simi- 
lar proposal  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Office  of   Management  and   Budget 
has  advised  that  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
In  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  M.  Kimmitt.' 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Heinz  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
the  Fair  Export  Financing  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years, 
American  exporters,  having  quality 
goods  and  services  at  competitive 
prices,  have  been  left  defenseless 
against  aggressive,  predatory,  foreign 
government  export  financing.  Prance, 
Japan,  and  several  other  countries 
have  been  promoting  their  own  ex- 
ports by  offering  financing  at  ridicu- 
lously low  interest  rates  and  on  gener- 
ous terms,  made  possible  by  mixing 
foreign  aid  moneys  with  official  cred- 
its. By  means  of  this  tactic  they  have 
gained  billions  of  dollars  of  export 
sales,  frequently  at  the  expense  of 
American  exporters. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  subsidizing 
exports.  But  I  believe  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  eliminating  this  prac- 
tice is  to  make  it  impossible  for 
anyone  to  profit  by  it,  and  then  nego- 
tiate its  end.  When  France  or  Japan 
offers  a  mixed  credit  and  they  find 
that  their  competition  can  match 
their  credit  offer,  then  there  is  no  ben- 
efit. But  we  have  been  unwilling  and 
often  unable  to  match  these  mixed 
credits,  and  the  French  have  been  very 
grateful.  Changing  this  situation  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  that  we  are  in- 
troducing today. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  $300 
million  warchest  with  which  to  combat 


mixed  credits  and  bring  our  trade  com- 
petitors to  the  negotiating  table. 

Without  such  a  warchest  in  the  past 
we  have  had  little  success  in  even  lim- 
iting this  form  of  predatory  financing. 
We  have  had  success,  major  success,  in 
curbing  other  forms  of  official  export 
financing,  because  we  have  successful- 
ly demonstrated  our  ability  to  offer 
competitive  financing  in  the  more 
common  forms.  But  it  seems  that  suc- 
cess in  limiting  these  more  traditional 
credits  has  resulted  in  an  increased  re- 
liance on  mixed  credits. 

We  must  end  this  practice,  and.  just 
as  in  our  military  security,  the  best 
way  to  end  a  conflict  is  to  demonstrate 
our  ability  to  win  it.  At  least  with  this 
bill,  our  negotiators  will  not  negotiate 
empty  handed  and  will  be  less  likely  to 
return  empty  handed. 

The  sums  authorized  are  modest,  in 
keeping  with  the  need  to  control  Gov- 
ernment spending.  But  if  vigorously 
used,  added  to  the  Eximbanks  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  direct  lending  resources,  we 
should  be  able  to  expect  results.  And 
action  of  this  kind  is  what  govern- 
ments are  for.  to  protect  their  citizens 
from  the  harmful  practices  of  those 
beyond  the  borders. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Heinz  on  in- 
troducing this  legislation.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  him  in  sponsoring  the  bill, 
as  I  have  several  times  during  the  past 
4  years  on  similar  legislation  to  create 
an  export  credit  warchest.  The  admin- 
istration has  recommended  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  hope  that  it  will  enjoy 
the  support  of  all  of  my  colleagues.* 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Trible,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
NiCKLES.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY.  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Chaeee.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Byrd.  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga.  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi.  and  Mr. 

RiECLE): 

S.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate November  24,  1985,  as  "National 
Day  of  Fasting  To  Raise  Funds  To 
Combat  Hunger":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  DAY  OF  FASTING  TO  RAISE  FUNDS  TO 
COMBAT  HUNGER 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Kennedy  and  1,  are  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  designating  No- 
vember 24,  1985,  the  Sunday  before 
Thanksgiving,  as  "National  Day  of 
Fasting  to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat 
Hunger."  Joining  us  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  are  Sena- 
tors Trible,  Hawkins,  Thurmond. 
Dole.      Baucus.     Weicker.     Wallop. 

NiCKLES.    INOUYE.    BURDICK,   ZORINSKY, 


Rockefeller.  Garn.  Levin.  Quayle. 
Simon.  Grassley.  Symms.  Cranston. 
Metzenbaum.  Kerry.  Chafee.  Pell. 
Dodd.  Andrews.  Boren.  Stafford, 
Byrd.  Matsunaga,  Murkowski.  Nunn. 
and  Riegle. 

By  the  end  of  today,  more  than 
35.000  men.  women  and  children  are 
expected  to  perish.  They  will  not  die 
because  of  war.  nor  due  to  automobile 
or  industrial  accidents.  Their  demise 
will  not  be  caused  by  freak  acts  of 
nature  or  by  incurable  diseases.  Their 
passing  will  not  be  chronicled  by  news- 
papers, nor  will  it  be  reported  in  grim 
detail  on  national  television.  Instead, 
in  seeming  solitude  they  will  die  of 
starvation. 

T'omorrow,  another  35,000  will  die, 
and  the  same  will  happen  the  day 
after  that  and  the  day  after  that,  on 
and  on  into  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  this  ghastly 
reality,  perhaps  because  the  facts  are 
so  extreme,  the  numbers  so  immense, 
that  they  strike  us  as  somehow  unbe- 
lievable. Yet  Americans  across  the 
country  have  awakened  to  the  hideous 
truth  and  the  crisis  it  portends.  Ameri- 
cans throughout  this  country  have 
acted. 

More  than  $120  million  has  been 
raised  by  private  citizens  to  feed  the 
hungry,  particularly  in  Africa.  Those 
who  have  given  come  from  every  walk 
of  life,  from  every  city.  State,  county, 
and  village,  from  every  conceivable  po- 
litical, social,  and  religious  back- 
ground. Individual  Americans  have 
stepped  forward  and  given  what  they 
could. 

During  a  hearing  that  I  held  last 
week  on  the  subject  of  famine  and  our 
Nation's  generous  outpouring  of  assist- 
ance, three  young  women  from  my 
home  State  of  Utah  testified  on  behalf 
of  their  classmates  from  the  Rowland 
Hall-St.  Marks  School.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  read  from  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  these  witnesses.  Amy 
Buchi.  She  said: 

Very  few  people.  let  alone  sixth  graders, 
get  to  help  people  theyve  never  met.  much 
less  save  some  lives.  This  major  famine  was 
and  is  the  first  real  disaster  I've  had  to  deal 
with  in  my  12  years  of  life.  Everyday  I  saw 
mothers  holding  dead  or  dying  babies  and 
children  who  were  too  weak  to  eat.  I  had  to 
deal  with  and  accept  death.  Ive  experienced 
guilt  each  time  weve  had  leftover  food  at 
home  and  some  of  it  was  thrown  out.  I  knew 
children  my  own  age  were  dying  in  Africa 
because  they  didn't  have  enough  food  and 
at  the  same  time  children  in  my  school  were 
throwing  away  the  lunch  they  i.idn't  finish. 
Anything  I  could  do  to  help  the  starving.  I 
did. 

Amy  and  her  classmates  led  a  drive 
that  raised  over  $160,000  for  famine 
victims  in  Africa.  She  and  her  fellow 
witnesses  typify  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  spirit  and  desire  to  help 
have  literally  saved  thousands  of  lives. 
Yet,  despite  these  efforts,  starvation, 
malnutrition  and  famine  have  not 
ended.  The  inexorable  death  toll  con- 


tinues. More  must  be  done  today,  to- 
morrow, next  year,  5  years  from  now 
to  defeat  hunger. 

Understanding  the  problem  is  the 
first  step.  A  willingness  to  act  is  the 
next.  Having  the  courage  to  continue 
to  give  until  famine  is  defeated  is  the 
most  important  but  difficult  step  of 
all.  We  must  realize  that  our  assist- 
ance must  continue  long  after  public 
giving  ceases  to  be  fashionable. 

Recognizing  the  reality  of  what  is 
needed  to  defeat  famine,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  introducing  today  a 
joint  resolution  which  will  designate 
Sunday,  November  24,  1985,  the 
Sunday  before  Thanksgiving,  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Fasting  to  Raise  Funds 
to  Combat  Hunger." 

Participants  in  the  fast  will  be  asked 
to  forgo  a  meal  or  two  on  this  particu- 
lar Sunday  and  send  the  savings  to 
either  the  charity  of  their  choice  or  to 
a  post  office  box  here  in  Washington, 
DC,  which  is  being  established  to  re- 
ceive the  funds.  Obviously,  any  and  all 
contributions  will  be  welcome  and  the 
sponsors  hope  every  American  will 
choose  to  participate  in  some  way, 
even  if  fasting  is  not  possible. 

Contributions  sent  to  the  post  office 
box  will  be  processed  and  distributed 
through  InterAction.  the  highly  re- 
spected and  reputable  umbrella  orga- 
nization of  groups  dedicated  to  ending 
hunger  throughout  the  world.  The  pri- 
mary target  of  this  fundraising  will  be 
Africa,  but  InterAction  has  agreed  to 
reserve  15  percent  of  all  funds  raised 
as  a  result  of  the  National  Day  of 
Fasting  to  Combat  Hunger  here  in  the 
United  States.  They  intend  to  spend 
45  percent  of  the  funds  on  long-term 
assistance  in  Africa.  35  percent  on 
emergency  food  and  medical  relief  and 
the  remaining  5  percent  on  education- 
al needs. 

I  hope  it  is  remembered  that  our 
purpose  in  sponsoring  the  fast  to  end 
famine  is  not  to  interfere,  detract  or 
diminish  the  panoply  of  events  al- 
ready planned  for  this  fall,  such  as  the 
upcoming  World  Food  Day  on  Oxfam 
America's  program  of  events.  All  of  us 
recognize  that  several  organizatior\s 
have  longstanding  programs  in  this 
area.  Instead,  it  is  our  intent  the  pro- 
posed day  of  fasting  augment  and  sup- 
port these  other  activities  and  provide 
smother  opportunity  for  Americans  to 
help  defeat  famine,  malnutrition,  and 
starvation. 

Famine  knows  no  politics  and  our  re- 
sponse to  it  has  and  should  continue 
to  transcend  political  beliefs  and  ideo- 
logies. By  working  together,  we  can 
end  famine,  feed  the  hungry,  and 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Whereas  the  famine  in  Africa  has  caused 
the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  and  has  endangered  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions; 

Whereas  the  solution  to  such  famine  in- 
volves not  only  rushing  emergency  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  the  area  stricken,  but 
also  improving  agricultural  policies  and  in- 
stituting more  sophisticated  famine  preven- 
tion practices  in  such  areas: 

Wheresis  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
sponded quickly  and  effectively  to  every 
famine  which  has  occurred  since  World  War 
II  and  have  already  raised  more  than 
$120,000,000  for  emergency  relief  of  the 
famine  in  Africa: 

Whereas  the  generosity  and  compassion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be 
recognized  and  commended: 

Whereas  twenty-four  people  die  of  starva- 
tion each  minute  in  Africa; 

Whereas  more  remains  to  be  done  to  fight 
starvation  in  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world; 

Whereas  the  Nation  has  enough  resources 
to  save  many  lives; 

Whereas  hunger  in  the  United  States  is  a 
pressing  domestic  problem  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed through  food  relief  and  economic 
development  for  those  in  need;  and 

Whereas  fasting  is  one  of  the  strongest 
symbolic  acts  by  which  solidarity  with  the 
plight  of  fellow  human  beings  may  be  dem- 
onstrated; Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  November  24. 
1985.  is  designated  as  "National  Day  of  Past- 
ing to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat  Hunger"  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales  to  fast,  to  contribute 
generously  to  relief  organizations  fighting 
hunger,  and  to  observe  such  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  other  activities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Hatch  and  I,  along  with 
30  of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  are 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  Sunday  before  each  Thanks- 
giving as  a  "National  Day  of  Fasting 
To  Raise  Funds  To  Combat  Hunger." 

Tragically,  hunger— both  domestic 
and  foreign— remains  with  us.  despite 
our  clear  ability  to  end  it.  It  is  the 
most  preventable  of  all  the  life  threat- 
ening problems  we  face. 

It  remains  as  the  principal  challenge 
before  us.  both  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people— to  finally  deal  with  the 
hunger  and  famine  which  continues  to 
stalk  our  globe.  It  remains  as  one  of 
the  overriding  tasks  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  end  hunger  in  the  United 
States  and  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
millions  throughout  the  Third  World. 
And  it  remains  as  a  challenge  to  all  of 
us  to  support  the  work  of  Americas 
voluntary  agencies  in  helping  meet  the 
food  and  relief  needs  of  countless  men, 
women,  and  children  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  responding  to  the  cries  for 
help  from  needy  people  in  communi- 
ties throughout  our  own  country. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  our  joint  reso- 
lution—to underscore  and  support  the 
important  work  of  America's  volun- 
tary agencies.  I  have  personally  wit- 


nessed their  helping  hand  as  I  con- 
ducted a  series  of  hunger  hearings 
across  our  country  during  the  Thanks- 
giving holiday  in  1983,  and  when  I  vis- 
ited the  famine  areas  of  Ethiopia  and 
Sudan  this  past  Christmas. 

America's  voluntary  agencies  are  on 
the  frontlines  of  our  effort  to  respond 
to  the  hungry  in  our  midst,  as  well  as 
overseas.  They  are  the  lifeline  of  sup- 
port in  helping  millions  in  the  develop- 
ing world  achieve  self-sufficiency  in 
food  production— helping  to  conquer 
famine  once  and  for  all. 

Too  often,  however.  Americans  find 
it  easier  to  see  the  problem  of  hunger 
more  clearly  in  distant  lands  than  we 
do  in  our  own  communities.  The  same 
intense  commitment  to  alleviate 
famine  and  suffering  in  foreign  na- 
tions must  also  be  brought  to  bear  to 
eliminate  hunger  here  at  home.  The 
Physicians  Task  Force  Report  on 
Hunger  released  earlier  this  year  pro- 
vides indisputable  evidence  that 
hunger  continues  to  rise  dramatically 
in  the  United  States.  Twenty  million 
Americans  suffer  from  hunger  every 
month,  malnutrition  among  children 
and  the  elderly  is  increasing. 

We  all  know  that  Federal  budget 
cuts  which  hurt  the  poor  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  unacceptable  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  hunger.  We  also  know 
that  the  proven  Federal  food  pro- 
grams are  the  only  realistic  answer. 
Hunger  in  America  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. But  it  is  also  a  problem  we  know 
how  to  end.  and  it  is  time  this  Govern- 
ment met  its  national  responsibility  to 
end  it. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Hatch  and 
Kennedy  and  several  of  our  colleagues 
in  introducing  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing as  a  "National  Day  of  Fasting  To 
Raise  Funds  To  Combat  Hunger.  " 

The  tragic  famine  in  Africa  has 
touched  all  our  lives.  The  American 
people  have  responded  to  the  call  for 
help  in  an  unprecedented  and  heroic 
manner— as  the  resolution  states,  the 
American  people  have  given  more 
than  $120  million.  Our  Government 
has  provided  additional  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  aid. 

I  have  traveled  to  Ethiopia  and 
walked  through  the  feeding  camps.  I 
have  held  little  children  in  my  arms 
that  were  dying  because  of  starvation 
and  I  have  witnessed  the  widespread 
death  and  despair  and  destruction  of 
the  famine.  But  my  most  lasting 
memory  is  the  life  and  hope  in  the 
faces  of  thousands  that  are  alive  be- 
cause of  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people— because  they  are  being 
fed  with  grain  from  sacks  bearing  the 
stamp.  "From  the  People  of  the 
U.S.A." 

The  establishment  of  a  national  day 
of  fasting  will  help  to  ensure  that  the 
American  response  will  continue.  And 
it  must  continue.  The  evening  news  fo- 


cuses on  new  problems,  and  yet   the 
death  and  despair  of  the  famine  con 
tinues. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  will  respond  to  the  National 
Day  of  Fasting.  Indeed,  earlier  this 
year,  the  people  of  Virginia.  Maryland, 
and  District  of  Columbia  gave  well 
over  $1  million  during  a  40-hour  fast 
for  world  vision's  relief  effort;  a  na- 
tionwide fast,  as  proposed  by  this  reso- 
lution, could  raise  many  millions  more. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  note  the  signifi- 
cance of  choosing  the  Sunday  before 
Thanksgiving  for  this  day  of  fasting. 
The  first  Thanksgiving  in  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  commemorated  not 
only  the  bountiful  harvest,  but  also 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  survival  itself. 
Now.  more  than  300  years  later,  for 
most  of  us  Thanksgiving  is  more  likely 
to  lead  to  thoughts  of  football,  pa 
rades,  and  turkey.  Perhaps  this  resolu- 
tion will  help  to  remind  us  of  the  true 
and  lasting  significance  of  this  unique- 
ly American  holiday. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  our  colleagues  to  enact 
this  resolution  in  a  timely  manner  and 
to  continue  the  effort  to  feed  the 
hungry. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  15.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ability 
of  States  to  provide  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, education,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation, and  for  other  purposes, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  level  of  State  and 
local  enforcement  of  State  laws  relat 
ing  to  production,  illegal  possession, 
and  transfer  of  controlled  substances. 

S.  505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbercer. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  505.  a  bill  entitled 
the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Pre- 
ventive Care  Amendments  of  1985". 

S.  902 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  902.  a  bill  to 
establish  Federal  standards  and  regu- 
lations for  the  conduct  of  gaming  ac- 
tivities within  Indian  country,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  970 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  970.  a  bill  to  require 
that  fifty-dollar  bills  bear  a  portrait  of 


Georgia  Neese  Clark  Gray,  the  first 
woman  to  serve  as  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

S.   1223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riecle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1223.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial on  Federal  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to  honor 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  served  in  the 
Korean  war. 

S.   1233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1233,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to 
insure  the  proper  treatment  of  labora- 
tory animals. 

S.    M37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amatq]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1437.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  create  new 
penalties  for  the  manufacturing  with 
intent  to  distribute,  the  possession 
with  intent  to  distribute,  or  the  distri- 
bution of  "designer  drugs, "  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1446.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  improve  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  former  prisoners  of 
wars. 

S.    1509 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1509.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  30 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  educational  assistance  under 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  Educational 
Assistance  Program  for  pursuit  of  a 
program  of  education  by  correspond- 
ence. 

S.    1569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1569.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  encour- 
age health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention through  the  implementation 
of  a  coordinated  national  nutrition 
monitoring  system. 

S.   1570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1570.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  exclude  the  employees  of 
States    and    political    subdivisions    of 


States  from  the  provisions  of  that  act 
relating  to  maximum  hours,  to  clarify 
the  application  of  that  act  to  volun- 
teers, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1621 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1621.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
25  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Indian  education  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1654 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1654.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
criminal  forfeiture  of  proceeds  derived 
from  espionage  activities  and  rewards 
for  informants  providing  information 
leading  to  arrests  in  espionage  cases. 

S.   1660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1660.  a  bill  to  grant 
a  Federal  charter  to  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Association. 

S.   1679 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1679.  a  bill  to  strengthen  provisions  of 
the  law  that  provide  safeguards  when 
imports  threaten  to  impair  the  nation- 
al security. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflxn]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  130.  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  No- 
vember 10.  1985.  as  "National  Blood 
Pressure  Awareness  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini].  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  and 
the  Senator  from  IHorida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  195.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  October 
20.  1985,  through  October  26,  1985,  as 
•National  Temporary  Services  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
199.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Elks  Veterans  Rememberance 

Month.  " 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 


[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs].  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  202.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  November  1985  as 
"American  Liver  Foundation  National 
Liver  Awareness  Month. " 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  20S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
205,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  21.  1986.  as  "National  Energy 
Education  Day  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  27,  1985, 
through  November  2.  1985.  as  "Nation- 
al Alopecia  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  209,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  from  October  28.  1985,  through 
October  28,  1986,  as  the  "Centennial 
Year  of  Liberty  in  the  United  States." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
210,  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  October  20,  1985  as 
"Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  211 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Murkowski],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  211.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  week  of  October  6.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Sudden  Death  Syndrome 
Awareness  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle].  and  the  Senator  from 
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Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
213,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Jan- 
uary 19-25.  1986,  'National  Jaycee 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 56,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  antitrust  enforcement  guide- 
lines entitled  "Vermont  Restraints 
Guidelines."  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  January  23,  1985, 
do  not  have  the  force  of  law,  do  not 
accurately  state  current  antitrust  law, 
and  should  not  be  considered  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  binding 
or  persuasive. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riecle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  concerning  human 
rights  in  Poland. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Quayle],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holuncs],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boren],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  76,  a  concurrent  resolution 
asking  that  the  President  bring  the 
rights  of  the  Polish  people  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Soviet  Government. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  743 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  743  proposed  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  372.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion increasing  the  statutory  limit  on 
the  public  debt. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  74  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  745  proposed  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  372.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion increasing  the  statutory  limit  on 
the  public  debt. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  his 
name  was  added  a.s  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  753  proposed  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  372,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion increasing  the  statutory  limit  on 
the  public  debt. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU 
TION  78-SUPPORTING  UNIVER- 
SAL ACCESS  TO  IMMUNIZA- 
TION BY  1990  AND  ERADICA- 
TION OF  CHILDHOOD  DIS 
EASES 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kasten,  and  Mr.  Simon)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  res(jUition:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res  78 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Children's 
fund  (UNICEP)  reporLs  that  four  million 
children  die  annually  because  Ihey  have  not 
been  immunized  against  the  six  major  child 
hood  disease.s:  polio,  measles,  whooping 
rough,  diptheria,  tetanus,  and  tuberculosis: 

Whereas  at  present  less  than  20  percent  of 
children  in  the  developing  world  are  fully 
immunized  against  these  diseases: 

Whereas  eacfi  year  more  than  five  million 
additional  children  are  permanently  dis- 
abled and  suffer  diminished  rapacities  to 
contribute  to  the  economic,  .social,  and  polit 
ical  development  of  their  countries  becau.se 
they  have  not  been  immunized: 

Whereas  ten  million  additional  childhood 
deaths  from  immunizable  and  potentially 
immunizable  di.seases  could  be  averted  an- 
nually by  the  development  of  techniques  In 
biotechnology  for  new  and  cost-effective 
vaccines; 

Whereas  the  World  Health  Assembly,  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's F\ind.  and  the  United  Nations  Gener- 
al Assembly  are  calling  upon  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  commit  the  resources  necessary 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  universal  access  to 
childhood  immunization  by  1990: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Joined  in  a 
global  effort  by  providing  political  and  tech- 
nical leadership  that  made  possible  the 
eradication  of  smallpox  during  the  1970s: 

Whereas  the  development  of  national  im- 
munization systems  that  can  both  be  sus- 
tained and  also  serve  as  a  model  for  a  wide 
range  of  primary  health  care  actions  is  a  de- 
sired outcome  of  our  foreign  assistance 
policy; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Centers  for 
Disease  control  headquartered  in  Atlanta  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance for  a  worldwide  immunization  and 
eradication  effort  and  is  universally  respect 
ed; 

Whereas  at  the  1984  Bellaglo  Confer 
ence"  convened  by  the  World  health  Orga- 
nization, the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  U.N.  Devel- 
opment Program,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, it  was  determined  that  the  goal  of 
universal  childhood  immunization  by  1990  is 
indeed  achievable: 

Whereas  the  Congress,  through  authoriza 
lions  and  appropriations  for  international 
health  research  and  primary  health  care  ac 
tivities  and  the  establishment  of  the  Child 
Survival  Fund,  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
providing  for  the  well-being  of  the  world's 
children; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  expres.sed  its 
expectation  that  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  will  set  as  a  goal  the  im 
munization  by  1990  of  at  least  80  percent  of 
all  the  children  in  those  countries  in  which 
the  Agency  has  a  program; 

Whereas  the  United  States  private  .sector 
and  public  at  large  have  responded  gener 
ously  to  appeals  for  support  for  national  im 


munization  campaigns  in  developing  coun 
tries:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli'ed  by  the  Senate,  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resrntatives  concurring).  That  (a)  Congress 
call.s  upon  the  President  to  direct  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
working  through  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  to  work  in  a  global  effort  to  pro 
vide  enhanced  support  toward  achieving  the 
goal  of  universal  acce-ss  to  childhood  immu- 
nization by  1990  as  spon.sored  by  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  UNICEF  by  - 

(1)  assisting  in  the  delivery,  distribution, 
and  use  of  vaccines,  including— 

(A)  the  building  of  locally  sustainable  sys- 
tems and  technical  capacities  in  developing 
countries  to  reach,  by  the  appropriate  age. 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  their  annually 
projected  target  population  with  thi-  full 
schedule  of  required  immunizations,  and 

<B)  the  development  of  a  sufficient  net- 
work of  indigenous  professionals  and  insti- 
tutions with  responsibility  for  developing, 
monitoring,  and  assessing  immunization 
programs  and  continually  adapting  strate- 
gies to  reach  the  goal  of  preventing  immuni- 
zable diseases;  and 

(2)  performing,  supporting,  and  encourag- 
ing research  and  development  activities, 
both  in  the  public  and  private  sector,  that 
will  be  targeted  at  developing  new  vaccines 
and  at  modifying  and  improving  existing 
vaccines  to  make  them  more  appropriate  for 
use  in  developing  countries. 

(b)  In  support  of  this  global  effort,  the 
President  should  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  private 
sector  to  support  public  and  private  efforts 
to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to 
achieve  universal  access  to  childhood  immu- 
nization by  1990. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  junior  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  I  send  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  on  those  rare  but  un- 
fortunate occasions  when  the  world  is 
beset  by  tragedy— whether  caused  by 
an  earthquake  in  Mexico,  an  air  disas- 
ter in  Japan,  a  release  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals in  Bhopal.  or  other  catastrophes— 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  all 
Americans  goes  out  to  the  affected 
people.  For  this  we  can  take  great 
pride  in  our  own  country  for  always 
being  ready,  willing  and  able  to  help  in 
whatever  way  possible. 

Yesterday.  Mr    President,  a  tragedy 
struck  which  dwarfs  all  of  those  I've 
already    mentioned.    In     1    day.    Mr. 
President.  11.000  children  died.  There 
are  no  media  accounts  of  this  interna 
tional  disaster,  for  you  see  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  this  is  a  daily  occurrence.  Yet. 
11000    more   children    will   die    today 
and   tomorrow'  and  each   day  of   this 
and  every  year.  The  total  will  be  4  mil- 
lion children  per  year.  But  the  saddest 
part  of  this  tragedy  is  that  it  is  avoid 
able.  Those  children  are  victims  of  six 
diseases;  diseases  for  which  safe  and 
effective   immunizations   exist.   These 
diseases— polio.      measles,      whooping 
cough,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  tuber 
culosis— are  virtually  unknown  in  the 
developed  world  but  they  continue  to 


ravage   children   in   developing   coun- 
tries. 

The  effectiveness  of  immunization 
programs,  as  I  slated,  is  evident  in  the 
reduced  cases  of  these  diseases  here  in 
our  own  country.  But  the  finest  exam- 
ple of  the  advantages  of  immunization 
is  the  worldwide  effort  of  the  1970's 
that  resulted  in  the  total  eradication 
of  smallpox.  Estimates  are  that  the 
U.S.  monetary  contribution  to  this 
effort  has  paid  itself  back  in  saved 
medical  expenses  every  9  months.  The 
payback  in  human  suffering  avoided  is 
impossible  to  assess. 

Mr.  President,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization and  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund  and  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  are  calling 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
commit  the  resources  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  universal  access 
to  childhood  immunization  by  1990. 
Heads  of  states  from  around  the  world 
will  speak  of  this  most  worthy  cause 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  on  October  24  of  this  year  in 
New^  York  City. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  recognizes 
the  need  of  these  people.  We  have  in- 
creased funding  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  for  health 
purposes.  We  have  created  a  Child 
Survival  Fund  for  primary  health  care 
such  as  immunization  and  oral  rehy- 
dration therapy.  And  this  year,  in  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  we  mandated 
the  Agency  to  provide  immunization 
for  not  less  than  80  percent  of  all  the 
children  in  those  countries  in  which 
they  have  a  program.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  some  criticisms  of  the 
Agency's  handling  of  its  health  pro- 
gram. At  a  time,  when  Congress  has 
repeatedly  stressed  the  importance  of 
childhood  immunization  and  interna- 
tional health,  the  Agency  has  reduced 
its  health  staff. 

The  question  that  we  face  today  is 
not  how  worthy  a  cause  is  global  im- 
munization but  what  is  the  appropri- 
ate role  for  the  United  States  to  play 
in  this  effort.  That  is  addressed  in  the 
resolution  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk. 

Clearly,  global  immunization  is  not  a 
goal  to  be  achieved  by  1990  and  then 
abandoned.  In  fact,  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  the  United  States 
can  make  is  to  assist  in  the  delivery, 
distribution,  and  use  of  vaccines  by 
building  locally  sustainable  systems 
with  the  technical  capacity  to  provide 
the  required  immunizations.  This 
would  include  training  and  developing 
a  sufficient  group  of  health  profes- 
sionals, indigenous  to  the  developing 
country,  who  would  in  turn  monitor 
and  assess  immunization  programs, 
while  continually  adapting  strategies 
so  as  to  reach  the  goal  of  preventing 
immunizable  diseases. 

In  addition,  America  is  experiencing 
a  revolution  in  the  field  of  biotechnol- 
ogy. New  techniques  greatly  enhance 


the  prospects  of  development  of  new 
vaccines  and  significant  improvements 
in  existing  vaccines.  We  must  continue 
to  perform,  support,  and  encourage 
such  research  and  development,  both 
in  the  public  and  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  our  resolution  calls 
upon  the  President  to  direct  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  to  assist 
WHO  and  UNICEF  as  I've  described. 
In  addition,  the  President  should 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  support  public 
and  private  efforts  to  achieve  univer- 
sal access  to  childhood  immunization 
by  1990. 

Mr.  President,  the  numbers  I  cited 
earlier  do  not  adequately  reflect  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  4  mil- 
lion annual  deaths  are  the  result  of 
immunizable  diseases;  there  are  an  ad- 
ditional 10  million  childhood  deaths 
from  potentially  immunizable  diseases 
and  the  number  of  children  disabled  is 
staggering.  Mr.  President,  in  the  next 
hour,  approximately  1,500  children 
will  die.  There  will  be  no  headlines  to 
relay  the  magnitude  of  the  problem; 
but  today  we  must  make  a  statement 
as  to  the  most  productive  and  mean- 
ingful role  for  our  Nation  to  play  in 
this  effort  to  save  so  many  innocent 
children. 

•Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  redoubling  Ameri- 
ca's public  and  private  commitment  to 
the  goal  of  immunizing  all  the  world's 
children  by  1990.  I  applaud  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  for  his  initia- 
tive and  leadership  in  this  important 
effort. 

Yesterday,  Senators  Bradley, 
Kasten  and  I  sponsored  a  briefing  on 
the  international  effort  on  child  im- 
munization. Steve  Joseph,  the  Special 
Coordinator  for  Child  Health  and  Sur- 
vival at  UNICEF,  addressed  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem.  Each  year,  only 
20  percent  of  the  90  million  children 
in  the  developing  world  are  immunized 
against  six  common  childhood  dis- 
eases; measles,  polio,  tuberculosis, 
diphtheria,  pertussis  and  tetanus.  Of 
the  15  million  children  under  the  age 
of  5  who  die  each  year,  a  third  of 
these,  5  million,  die  because  they  were 
not  vaccinated.  In  the  most  dramatic 
of  terms,  every  minute,  10  children 
under  5  die  and  another  10  are  handi- 
capped because  of  these  6  diseases. 

With  the  interrelationship  between 
hunger,  malnutrition  and  disease  in 
the  developing  world,  it  is  difficult  to 
specifically  diagnose  causes  of  death, 
particularly  among  young  children. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  with  increasing 
access  to  vaccinations,  child  mortality 
rates  are  dramatically  reduced.  Our 
own  history  with  smallpox,  polio  and 
measles  is  living  proof  of  this. 

The  picture  is  by  no  means  bleak. 
With  the  international  effort  on  child 
immunization  well  underway,  there 
are  spectacular  success  stories: 


In  Pakistan,  where  half  a  million 
children  die  each  year  from  vaccine 
preventable  diseases,  the  immuniza- 
tion rate  was  increased  from  5  percent 
to  50  percent  of  all  children. 

In  Colombia,  where  the  government 
designated  3  national  vaccination  days 
and  120.000  health  professionals  and 
other  individuals  volunteered  their 
services,  over  three  quarters  of  the  na- 
tion's children  have  been  vaccinated  in 
the  past  years. 

In  the  Owo  region  of  Nigeria,  immu- 
nization has  increased  from  less  than 
10  percent  to  almost  83  percent  of  the 
children.  Nigeria  is  now  developig  a 
nationwide  immunization  campaign 
based  on  the  successful  program  in 
Owo. 

In  El  Salvador,  a  de  facto  cease-fire 
was  declared  for  3  days  this  year, 
while  government  officials,  health 
care  professionals  and  volunteers 
worked  to  achieve  the  goal  of  vaccinat- 
ing 80  percent  of  the  nation's  children. 

The  United  States  has  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  child  immunization 
drive.  Due  to  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Bradley,  AID  is  now  involved  in 
reaching  the  goal  of  immunizing  80 
percent  of  all  children  in  those  coun- 
tries where  AID  has  a  program  by 
1990.  But  we  can  and  must  do  more. 

According  to  Dr.  Joseph,  the  cost  of 
reaching  the  1990  goal  is  $1.5  billion. 
He  feels  confident  that  this  money 
will  be  available  through  public  and 
private  efforts,  with  or  without  the 
support  and  active  participation  of  the 
United  States.  While  this  may  be  true. 
I  believe  all  of  us  understand  the  need, 
and  the  benefit,  for  full  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  this  campaign. 
I  hope  the  F*resident  and  his  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  Congress,  will 
take  the  message  of  this  resolution  to 
heart  and  continue  to  provide  support 
and  leadership  in  the  effort  to  immu- 
nize all  the  world's  children  by  1990.« 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 


BOREN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  757 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr.  ExoN, 
and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  372)  increasing  the  statuto- 
ry limit  on  the  public  debt;  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution, ir^serl  a  new  section  as  follows; 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  when  the  President,  using  the 
authorities  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
issues  an  order  that  modifies  or  suspends 
the  operation  of  each  provision  of  Federal 
law  that  would  (but  for  such  order)  require 
an  automatic  spending  increase  to  take 
effect  during  such   fiscal   year,   in  such   a 
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manner  eis  to  reduce  by  a  uniform  percent- 
age the  amount  of  increase  under  each  such 
provision,  the  President  shall  also  issue  an 
order  that  would  reduce,  by  the  same  uni- 
form percentage,  any  increase  in  benefits 
payable  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  established 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 
Provided.  That  any  reduction  in  the  in- 
crease of  benefits  payable  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
shall  be  computed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
assure  that  the  increase  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  applicable  is  not  reduced  by 
more  than  3  percentage  points. 


LAUTENBERG  AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  758  THROUGH  763 

(Order  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.    LAUTENBERG    submitted    six 

amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  joint  resolution.  House 

Joint  Resolution  372.  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  758 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Senator  Moynihan,  add  the 
following: 

SECTIO.N     I     45-DAY    EXTENSION    OF    Sl'PERFlND 

TAXES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  <d)  of  section 
4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  termination  of  environmental 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•November  14,  1985" 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  223(c)(2) 
of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    November  14,  1985" 

(2)  Section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  En 
vironmental  Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking 
out  September  30,  1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "November  14,  1985". 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
September  30,  1985. 

Amendment  No.  759 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Senator  Moynihan,  add  the 
following: 

SECTION    I.    4S-DAY    EXTENSION    OF    Sl'PERFlND 
TAXES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  termination  of  environmental 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■November  14,  1985". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  223(c)(2) 
of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  14.  1985". 

(2)  Section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking 
out  September  30,  1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "November  14.  1985". 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
September  30.  1985. 

Amendment  No.  760 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Domenici.  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 


SECTION     I     4.VDAV    KXTKNSION    OK    SlHERn  ND 
TAXES 

(a)  In  General— Suljsection  (d)  of  section 
4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  termination  of  environmental 
taxes)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1985"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"November  14.  1985 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  223(c)(2) 
of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "November  14,  1985". 

(2)  Section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30.  1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    November  14.  1985 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
September  30.  1985 

Amendment  No.  761 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Domenici  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SECTION    1.    4S-DAV    EXTENSION    OK    SIPERFIND 

TAXES 

(a)  In  General —Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  termination  of  environmental 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■November  14,  1985". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  .section  223(c)(2) 
of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking  out 

•September  30,  1985  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'November  14.  1985  ■. 

(2)  Section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •■September  30.  1985  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  -November  14,  1985^^, 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The — Kmendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
September  30,  1985. 

Amendment  No.  762 
At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

SECTION    1     4&-0AY    EXTENSION    OF    Sl'PERFlJND 
TAXES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  termination  of  environmental 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Septem- 
ber 30.   1985  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

November  14.  1985  . 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  223(c)(2) 
of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1980  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•September  30.  1985  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Novemljer  14.  1985" 

(2)  Section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  striking 
out  September  30.  1985  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'November  14.  1985'^. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
September  30.  1985. 

Amendment  No.  763 
At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  add  the 
following: 

SEITION    I     IS-DAY    EXTENSION    OF    SIPERKINI) 
TAXES 

(a)  In  General —Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 


(relating   to   termination   of  environmental 
taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out    "Septem- 
ber 30.   1985  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
November  14.  1985" 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  223(c)(2) 
of  the  Hazardous  Suljstance  Response  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1980  IS  amended  by  striking  out 

September  30,  1985     and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof    November  14.  1985". 

(2)  Section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'September  30.  1985  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    November  14.  1985" 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
September  30.  1985. 


October  10.  1985 
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GLENN  AMENDMENT  NO.  764 

Mr.  GLENN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
372).  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  add  the 
following  new  sut>section: 

(  )  Section  1105(c)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'The"  the  first  time  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
ihe^; 

(2)  by  inserting  ■(other  than  action  that 
would  require  an  increase  in  borrowing  au- 
thority or  an  increase  in  the  limit  imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  of  this  title  by  more  than 
the  applicable  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted)'  after 
■'action  "  the  first  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  applicable  amount'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1986.  $144,000,000,000; 

'•(B)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  l)egin- 
nlng  October  1.  1987.  $108,000,000,000; 

•■(C)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1988.  $72,000,000,000:  and 

"(D)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1989.  $36,000,000,000;  and 

••(E)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1990.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  zero .". 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO    765 

Mr.  LEAHY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
372)  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(  )<1)  In  preparing  any  report  required 
under  sul)section  (d)(  1)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Directors  shall  comply  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Directors  shall— 

(A)  examine— 

(i)  each  contract  with  a  total  amount  of 
budget  authority  in  excess  of  $20,000,000 
under  which  outlays  will  be  made  in  such 
fiscal  year  to  determine  whether  such  con- 
tract Includes  provisions  for  adjusting  out- 
lays in  such  fiscal  year  under  such  contract 
as  a  result  of  inflation;  and 

(II)  any  other  Government  activity  which 
the  Directors  consider  appropriate  under 
which  outlays  in  such  fiscal  year  will  be  in 
creased  as  a  result  of  inflation;  and 

(B)  assume,  in  determining  the  total 
amount  of  outlays  which  will  be  made  in 
such  fiscal  year,  that  Ihe  adjustments  for 
inflation  made  in  contracts  described  in 
clause  (I)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  activilirs 


described  in  clause  (ID  of  such  subpara- 
graph will  be  made  on  the  best  available  es- 
timate of  inflation  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  Directors  are 
unable  to  agree  under  paragraph  (2)  on  an 
amount  of  outlays  with  respect  to  any  par- 
ticular contract  or  activity,  the  Directors 
shall  use  the  average  of  the  amounts  pro- 
posed by  each  of  them  with  respect  to  such 
contract  or  activity. 

MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  766 
Mr       MOYNIHAN      proposed      an 
amendment    to    the    joint    resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  372)  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(  )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  amounts  made  available  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  the  Secretarty  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out 
a  program  to  provide  price  support  to  pro- 
ducers of  an  agricultural  commodity  (in- 
cluding any  program  under  which  payments 
are  made  to  producers  as  target  price  pay- 
menu  or  for  participation  in  a  reduced  acre- 
age, acreage  set-aside,  or  acreage  diversion 
program)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  relatively  controllable  expendi- 
tures are  reduced  under  subsection 
(d)(2)(A)(i)(II)  of  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

ZORINSKY  (AND  MATTINGLY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  767 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mattingly)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
372)  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution, insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  consider  any  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1986.  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto  or  any  conference  report 
thereon  if— 

(A)  the  adoption  of  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  reported; 

(B)  the  adoption  of  such  amendment;  or 

(C)  the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  would  cause— 

(i)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  budget  outlays  set 
forth  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  that  preceding  fiscal 
year; 

(ii)  the  appropriate  amount  of  the  deficit 
set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  appropriate 
amount  of  the  deficit  set  forth  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  in  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  that  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  904(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Members  of  each  House 
of  Congress,  duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
for  the  following  fiscal  year  shall  not  con 
tain- 


(1)  an  estimate  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
such  following  fiscal  year  that  exceeds  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  set  forth  in  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  deficit  for  such  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  that  exceeds  the  appropri- 
ate amount  of  the  deficit  set  forth  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  no  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  under  any  provision  of 
Federal  law  shall  be  taken  into  account. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "budget  outlays"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  3(  1 )  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974; 

(2)  the  term  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
3(4)  of  such  Act;  and 

(3)  the  term  "deficit'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  a  fiscal  year,  the  amount  by  which  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  budget  outlays  set 
forth  for  such  fiscal  year  in  such  concurrent 
resolution  exceeds  the  recommended  level 
of  Federal  revenues  set  forth  for  such  fiscal 
year  in  such  concurrent  resolution. 

BOREN  (AND  GRAMM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  768 
Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gramm)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  372) 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  joint  reso- 
lution; insert  the  following: 

Any  contract  entered  into  after  a  seques- 
ter order  has  been  issued  for  the  applicable 
fiscal  year,  by  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  Entities  providing  Federal 
guarantees  for  student  loans  shall  agree  to 
make  payments  out  of  an  entitlement  ac- 
count to  any  person,  lender  or  guarantee 
entity  shall  be  deemed  to  be  controllable  ex- 
penditures and  shall  be  subject  to  reduction 
under  the  Presidential  order,  and  any  such 
contract  shall  expllcity  provide  for  such  re- 
duction for  the  entire  contractual  period: 
Provided,  That  in  regard  to  commodity 
loans  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  producers  or  producer  coopera- 
tives for  a  commodity  produced  in  the  same 
crop  year,  those  loans  for  the  same  com- 
modity shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms 
and  conditions. 

Provided,  That  noncontract  programs  sup- 
ported through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, shall  be  deemed  to  be  controllable 
expenditures  and  shall  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion in  the  same  fashion  as  other  programs 
under  the  Presidential  order. 

Provided  further.  That  the  programs  sup- 
ported through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor 
poration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  reduc 
tion  in  the  level  of  commodity  price  support 
programs,  supported  through  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation,  shall  not  exceed  a 
uniform  percentage  of  reduction  specified 
for  those  programs  in  the  sequester  order. 

LAUTENBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  769 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
DODD.  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.     Dixon.     Mr.     Metzenbaum.     Mr. 


Hefxin.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  McConnell.  and  Mr. 
Ford)  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
was  subsequently  modified,  to  amend- 
ment No.  768  proposed  by  Mr.  Boren 
(and  Mr.  Gramm)  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  372).  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  — . 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  four  men  identified  as  the  hijack- 
ers of  the  Achille  Lauro  were  responsible  for 
brutally  murdering  an  innocent  American 
citizen.  Leon  Klinghoffer  and  for  terrorizing 
hundreds  of  innocent  crew  meml)ers  and 
passengers  for  two  days; 

(2)  the  United  States  urges  all  countries  to 
aid  in  the  swift  apprehension,  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  the  terrorists;  and 

(3)  the  United  Slates  should  not  tolerate 
any  country  providing  safe  harl>or  or  safe 
passage  to  the  terrorists. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  United  Stales  demands  that  no 
country  provide  safe  harbor  or  safe  passage 
to  these  terrorists; 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  expect*  full  coopera- 
tion of  all  countries  in  the  apprehension, 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  these  terror- 
ists; and 

(3)  the  United  Stales  cannot  condone  the 
release  of  terrorists  or  the  making  of  con- 
cessions to  terrorists. 

(4)  the  United  States  identify  those  Indi- 
viduals responsible  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Achille  Lauro  and  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  Leon  Klinghoffer.  as  well  as  those  coun- 
tries and  groups  that  aid  and  abet  such  ter- 
rorist activities,  and  lake  the  strongest 
measures  to  ensure  that  those  responsible 
for  this  brutal  act  against  an  American  citi- 
zen are  brought  to  Justice. 


PRICE- ANDERSON 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


STAFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  770 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1761)  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive, equitable,  reliable,  and  efficient 
mechanism  for  full  compensation  of 
the  public  in  the  event  of  an  accident 
arising  out  of  the  activities  of  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  licensees  or 
undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  involving  nu- 
clear materials:  as  follows: 

In  section  5.  after  e.d)".  insert  "(A)"; 
and.  after  source  of  payments  for  public  li- 
ability claims."  Insert  the  following: 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit  the 
right  of  any  person  that  has  paid  or  will  pay 
deferred  premiums  under  the  Industry  ret- 
rospective rating  plan  required  In  subsection 
I70b.  to  recover,  under  applicable  state  law, 
deferred  premiums  from  any  person  who 
may  be  liable  for  public  liability,  notwith- 
standing any  Indemnification  of  persons  in- 
demnified under  this  section.  The  waiver  of 
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defenses  provision  of  subsection  170n.  shall 
not  apply  to  actions  of  such  recovery". 

In  section  13(b),  slrilte  "and"  before 
"(iv)";  and  after  "claims  for  punitive  dam- 
ages" insert  the  following:  ":  and  (v)  claims 
for  recovery  of  deferred  premiums  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  170e.". 


INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 


DOMENICI  (AND  CHILES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  771 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chiles)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  372) 
supra;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the   language  added  by 
Amdt.  No.  739  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
SEC.  -.  DEFICIT  REDHTION  PRiK'EDl  RES 

<a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985". 

(b)  Congressional  Budget.— 

(1)  One  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  required  annually.— 

(A)  In  General.— Section  310  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  "Sec 
310.  (a)"  through  "necessary—"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec  310.  (a)  In  General.— Any  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  considered 
under  section  301  or  section  304  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary,—";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  subsection  <b)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b). 
(B)  Conforming  changes.— 

(i)  The  table  of  contents  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  1  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Adoption  of  first  con- 
current resolution"  in  the  item  relating  to 
section  301  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Annual  adoption  of  concurrent  resolution"; 

(II)  by  striking  our  "First  concurrent  reso- 
lution" in  the  item  relating  to  section  303 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Concurrent 
resolution";  and 

III)  by  striking  out  "Second  required  con- 
current resolution  and  reconciliation"  in  the 
Item  relating  to  section  310  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Reconciliation". 

(ii)  Paragarph  (4)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(I)  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (A); 

(II)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "(C)  any  other"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  a". 

(iii)  Section  300  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "first"  in  the  item  relat- 
ing to  April  15  and  in  the  second  item  relat- 
ing to  May  IS;  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
September  15  and  September  25. 

(iv)(I)  The  heading  of  section  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"annual  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolution". 
(II)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget"   in  the  first  sentence 


and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget". 

(III)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(aa)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget"  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)";  and 

(bb)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  all 
beginning  with  "the  concurrent  resolution" 
through  "both"  the  second  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  any  reconciliation 
bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both,  re- 
quired by  such  concurrent  resolution  to  be 
reported  in  accordance  with  section  310(b)". 

(IV)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first"  each  place  it  appears. 

(V)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(aa)  by  striking  out  "set  for"  in  paragraph 
(I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  forth"; 
and 

(bb)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)". 

(v)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  310". 

(vi)(I)  The  heading  of  section  303  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "FIRST". 

(II)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget"  in  the  matter  following 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  in  section  301(a)". 

(vii)  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  section  301(a)";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
301". 

(viii)(I)  Section  305(a)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  in  section  301(a)". 

(II)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(aa)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  ". 
except  that"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"15  hours";  and 

(bb)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  referred  to  in  section 
301(a)". 

(ix)  Section  308(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  section  301(a)". 

(X)  Paragraph  (1)  of  .section  309  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  other 
than  the  reconciliation  bill  for  such  year,  if 
required  to  be  reported  under  section 
310(c)". 

(xi)  Section  310(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sut>section  (a)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "301(a)". 

(xii)  Section  311(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "310(a)"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"301(a)";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "310(c)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •310(b)'. 

(2)  Maximum  deficit  amounts.— 

(A)  Annual  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. - 


(i)  Point  or  order. -Sect ion  301  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amend 
ed  by  redesignating  subsections  (c).  (d).  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (d).  (e),  and  (f ).  respective- 
ly, and  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sub.section: 

"(c)  Maximum  Deficit  Amount  May  Not 
be  Exceeded. - 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  <2). 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
or  adopt  any  concurrent  re.solution  on  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section, 
or  to  consider  or  adopt  any  amendment  to 
such  a  concurrent  resolution,  or  to  consider 
or  adopt  a  conference  report  on  such  a  con 
current  resolution,  if  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  that  is 
set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution  or 
conference  report  (or  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  such  amendment),  ex 
ceeds  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev 
enues  for  that  year  by  an  amount  that  is 
greater  than  the  maximum  deficit  amount 
specified  for  such  fiscal  year  in  section  3(7). 

"(2)  Parag.'aph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  enacted.". 

(ii)  Conforming  changes.— 

(I)  Section  301(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amend 
ed  by  striking  out  "subsection  (e)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (f )" 

(II)  Section  301(e)  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph,  is 
amended  by  inseritng  ";  and  when  so  report- 
ed such  concurrent  resolution  shall  comply 
with  the  requirement  described  in  para 
graph  (i)  of  subsection  (c),  unless  such  para- 
graph does  not  apply  to  such  fiscal  year  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection" 
after  "October  1  of  such  year"  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof. 

(B)  Permissible  revisions  of  concurrent 
resolutions  on  the  budget.— Section  304  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  general.-"  After 
"Sec  304";  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Maximum  Deficit  Amount  May  Not 
Be  Exceeded  — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  onsider 
or  adopt  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section, 
or  to  consider  or  adopt  any  ameno  nent  to 
such  a  concurrent  resolution,  or  to  consider 
or  adopt  a  conference  report  on  such  a  con- 
current resolution,  if  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  that  is 
set  forth  In  such  concurrent  resolution  or 
conference  report  (or  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  such  amendment),  ex- 
ceeds the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues for  that  year  by  an  amount  that  Is 
greater  than  the  maximum  deficit  amount 
specified  for  such  fiscal  year  in  section  3(7). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  enacted". 

(C)  Definitions— Section  3  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  term  deficit'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  by  which 
total  budget  outlays  for  such  fi.scal  year 
exceed  total  revenues  for  such  fiscal  year 
For  purposes  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  the 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi 
vors  Insurance  Trust  F\ind  and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  for  a  fi.scal 


year,  and  the  taxes  payable  under  section 
1401(a).  3101(a).  and  3111(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  during  such  fiscal 
year,  shall  be  included  in  total  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year,  and  the  disbursements  of 
either  such  Trust  Fund  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  included  in  total  budget  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

■•(7)  The  term  'maximum  deficit  amount' 
means— 

(A)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin 
ning  October  1,  1985,  $180,000,000,000; 

■(B)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1986.  $144,000,000,000; 

•(C)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1987,  $108,000,000,000; 

•■(D)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1988.  $72,000,000,000; 

■■(E)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1989,  $36,000,000,000;  and" 

•(F)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1990,  zero.". 

(3)  Reconciliation.— 

(A)  Annual  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget.- 

( I )  Directions  to  committees.— Section 
301(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (as  amended  by  paragraph 
(l)(B)(lv)(III)  of  this  subsection)  Is  further 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  'may  also  require  "  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'shall  also,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  comply  with  subsection 
(c)"; 

(ID  by  inserting  "require  "  after  the  para- 
graph designation  in  paragraph  (1); 

(III)  by  inserting  "require  "  after  the  para- 
graph designation  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(I'V)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respectively, 
and  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  (as  so  re- 
designated) the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(1)  specify  and  direct  any  combination  of 
the  matters  described  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  section  310(a);  ". 

(ii)  Conforming  chances.— 

(I)  Section*310(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(aa)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(bb)  by  stiking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(cc)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4) 

(II)  Section  310(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'subsection  (c)"and  all  that 
follows  through  -year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  adopt- 
ed under  section  301(a)  not  later  than  June 
15  of  each  year". 

(III)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  310 
of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
■'subsection  (O"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'subsection  (b) ". 

(IV)  Section  300  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  second 
item  relating  to  May  15  the  following  new 
Item: 

■June  15 

Congress  completes  action  on  reconcilia 
tion  bill  or  resolution,  or  both,  implement- 
ing annual  required  concurrent  resolution  ". 

(B)  Permissible  revisions  of  coixurrent 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  BUDGET.— 

(i)  In  GENERAL. -Section  304(a)  of  such  Act 
(as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2>(B)(i)  of 
this  subsection)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
the    period    the    following    new    sentences: 

Any  concurrent  resolution  adopted  under 
this  section  shall  specify  and  direct  any 
combination  of  the  matters  described  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  310(a) 


to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (b).". 

(ID  Conforming  change— Section  310(d) 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  subparagraph 
(A)(ii)(II)  of  this  paragraph)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Congress  shall 
complete  action  on  any  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution  reported  under 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  adopted  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution.". 
(4)  Limitation  on  amendments — 
(A)     Concurrent     resolutions     on    the 

BUDGET.— 

(i)  House  of  Representatives.— Section 
305(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  '(A) "  after  the  paragraph 
designation;  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

••(B)(i)  No  amendment  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  any  specific  budget 
outlays  above  the  level  of  such  outlays  set 
forth  in  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  or  of  reducing  any  specific  Federal 
revenues  below  the  level  of  such  revenues 
set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution, 
shall  be  in  order  unless  such  amendment  en- 
sures that  the  amount  of  the  deficit  for  any 
fiscal  year  set  forth  in  such  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  not  increased,  by  making  at  least 
an  equivalent  reduction  in  other  specific 
budget  outlays  or  at  least  an  equivalent  in- 
crease in  other  specific  Federal  revenues,  or 
at  least  any  combination  thereof. 

••(ii)  Clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  enacted.". 

(ii)  Senate —Section  305(b)(2)  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  the  para- 
graph designation;  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

(B)(i)  No  amendment  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  any  specific  budget  out- 
lays above  the  level  of  such  outlays  set 
forth  in  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  or  of  reducing  any  specific  Federal 
revenues  below  the  level  of  such  revenues 
set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution, 
shall  be  in  order  unless  such  amendment  en- 
sures that  the  amount  of  the  deficit  for  any 
fiscal  year  set  forth  in  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  not  increased,  by  making  at  least 
an  equivalent  reduction  in  other  specific 
budget  outlays  or  at  least  an  equivalent  in- 
crease in  other  specific  Federal  revenues,  or 
at  least  any  equivalent  combination  thereof. 

••(ID  Clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  enacted.". 

(B)  Reconciliation  bills  and  resolutions.— 
Section  310  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (l)(A)(ii)  of  this  sul>section) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Limitation  on  Amendments  to  Rec- 
onciliation Bills  and  Resolutions.— 

■•(1)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  amendment  to  a  reconciliation 
bill  or  reconciliation  resolution  if  such 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing any  specific  budget  outlays  above 
the  level  of  such  outlays  provided  in  the  bill 
or  resolution,  or  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing any  specific  Federal  revenues  below 
the  level  of  such  revenues  provided  in  the 
bill  or  resolution,  unless  such  amendment 
ensures  that  the  amount  of  the  deficit  for 
any  fiscal  year  set  forth  in  the  most  recent 


ly  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  is  not  exceeded,  by  making  an  equiv- 
alent reduction  in  other  specific  budget  out- 
lays or  at  least  an  equivalent  increase  in 
other  specific  Federal  revenues,  or  at  least 
any  equivalent  combination  thereof,  except 
that  a  motion  to  strike  a  provision  shall 
always  be  in  order. 

■■(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  a  declaration  of  war 
has  been  enacted.'. 

(5)  Enforcement.— 

(A)  Allocations  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays — 

(i)  Reporting  date  for  allocations.— Sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••Each  such  committee  shall  prompt 
ly  report'  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'Each  such  committee, 
within  ten  days  of  session  after  the  concur- 
rent resolution  is  agreed  to.  shall  report  ". 

(ii)  Point  of  order.— It  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution, 
or  amendment  thereto,  providing— 

(I)  new  budget  authority  for  any  fiscal 
year; 

(II)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  act  first  effective  in  any  fiscal  year: 
or 

(III)  direct  loan  authority,  primary  loan 
guarantee  authority,  or  secondary  loan 
guarantee  authority  for  any  fiscal  year, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  committee 
which  has  received  an  allocation  of  budget 
authority  or  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  pursuant  to 
section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  for  a  fiscal  year,  unless  and  until  such 
committee  makes  the  allocation  or  subdivi- 
sions required  by  section  302(b)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  in  connection  with 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(iii)  Allocations  made  binding— Section 
311  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating 
sul)sectlons  (a)  and  (b)  as  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  respectively,  and  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  'Sec.  311"  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■•(a)  Legislation  Subject  to  Point  of 
Order  After  Adoption  of  Annual  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget.— 

•■(1)  In  general— At  any  time  after  the 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  301(a)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate— 

■•(A)  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  (in- 
cluding a  conference  report  thereon),  or  any 
amendment  to  a  bill  or  resolution,  that  pro- 
vides for  budget  outlays  or  new  budget  au- 
thority in  excess  of  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  such  outlays  or  authority  reported 
under  section  302(b)  in  connection  with  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year;  or 

••(B)  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution  (in- 
cluding a  conference  report  thereon),  or  any 
amendment  to  a  bill  or  resolution,  that  pro- 
vides new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  to  become  effective 
during  such  fiscal  year,  if  the  amount  of 
budget  outlays  or  new  budget  authority 
that  would  be  required  for  such  year  if  such 
bill  or  resolution  were  enacted  without 
change  or  such  amendment  were  adopted 
would  exceed  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
budget  outlays  or  new  budget  authority  re- 
ported under  section  302(b)  in  connection 
with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution   on    the    budget    for   such    fiscal 
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year,  unless  such  bill,  resolution,  or  amend- 
menl  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  in- 
volved under  section  401(b)<2)  along  with  a 
certification  that  if  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment  is  enacted  or  adopted,  the  com- 
mittee will  reduce  appropriations  or  take 
any  other  actions  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  enactment  or  adoption  of  such  bill,  reso- 
lution, or  amendment  will  not  result  in  a 
deficit  for  such  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  specified  for  such 
fiscal  year  in  section  3(7). 

•■(2)  Alteration  or  3021B'  allocations  — 
At  any  time  after  a  committee  reports  the 
allocations  required  to  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 302(b).  such  committee  may  report  to 
its  House  an  alteration  of  such  allocations, 
provided  that  any  alteration  of  such  alloca- 
tions must  t>e  consistent  with  Einy  actions  al- 
ready taken  by  its  House  on  legislation 
within  the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

••(3)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  declara 
lion  of  war  has  been  enacted.". 

(B)  Maximum  deficit  amount  may  not  be 
EXCEEDED— Section  311(b)  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  (A)(ll)  of  this 
subsection,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•or  would  cause  the  levels  of  deficits  set 
forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution  to  l>e  ex- 
ceeded, or  would  otherwise  result  In  a  deficit 
for  such  fiscal  year  that  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  specified  for  such  fiscal 
year  in  section  3(7)  (except  to  the  extent 
that  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 310  does  not  apply  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  subsection)". 

(C)  Reporting  requirement  extended  to 
CONFERENCE  REPORTS.— Section  308(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  report 
accompanying  that  bill  or  resolution"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  when- 
ever a  conference  report  is  filed  in  either 
House,  the  report  accompanying  that  bill  or 
resolution  or  the  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companying that  conference  report". 

(c)  Budget  Submitted  by  the  President — 

(1)  Maximum  deficit  amount  may  not  be 
exceeded.— Section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  budget  transmitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  best  estimates 
then  available,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  that  the  deficit  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  specified  for  such  fiscal  year  in  sec- 
tion 3(7)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  and  the 
President  shall  take  such  action  under  sub- 
section (d)(2)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  as  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  deficit  for  such 
fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  such  maximum 
deficit  amount. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  deficit  set  forth  in  the  budget  so 
transmitted  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  deficit  amount  speci- 
fied for  such  fiscal  year  in  section  3(7)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  with  budget  out 
lays  and  Federal  revenues  at  such  levels  as 
the  President  may  consider  most  desirable 
and  feasible. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  declara- 
tion of  war  has  been  enacted.". 

(2)  Revisions  and  supplemental  summa- 
ries—Section  1106  of  title  31.  United  States 


Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1105  shall 
apply  to  revisions  and  supplemental  summa- 
ries submitted  under  this  section  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  subsection  applies  to 
the  budget  submitted  under  section  1105(a) 
to  which  such  revisions  and  summaries 
relate.". 

(d)  Emergency  Powers  to  Eliminate 
Deficits  in  Excess  of  Maximum  Deficits 
Amounts.— 

( 1 )  Reporting  of  deficits  in   excess  of 

MAXIMUM  deficit  AMOUNTS.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  "the 
Directors")  shall,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year  (I)  estimate  the  levels  of  total  revenues 
and  budget  outlays  that  may  be  anticipated 
for  such  fiscal  year.  (II)  determine  whether 
the  deficit  for  such  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  whether  such  excess  in  statistical- 
ly significant,  and  (III)  estimate  the  rate  of 
real  economic  growth  that  will  occur  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  that  will  occur  during  each  quarter 
of  such  fiscal  year.  The  Directors  jointly 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  November  1  of  such  fiscal  year 
(in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tol)er  1,  1985)  and  on  the  Septemt)er  25  pre- 
ceding each  such  fiscal  year  (In  the  case  of 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year),  identifying  the 
amount  of  any  excess,  stating  whether  such 
excess  Is  statistically  significant,  specifying 
the  estimated  rate  of  real  economic  growth 
for  such  fiscal  year  and  for  each  quarter  of 
such  fiscal  year,  and  specifying  the  percent- 
ages by  which  automatic  spending  increases 
and  controllable  expenditures  shall  be  re- 
duced during  such  fiscal  year  in  order  to 
eliminate  any  such  excess.  In  the  event  that 
the  Directors  are  unable  to  agree  on  an 
amount  to  be  set  forth  with  respect  to  any 
item  in  any  such  report,  the  amount  set 
forth  for  such  item  in  such  report  shall  be 
the  average  of  the  amounts  proposed  by 
each  of  them  with  respect  to  such  item. 

(B)  Exception.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  for  which  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  enacted. 

(2)  Presidential  order.— 
(A)  Contents.— 

(i)  In  general.— Upon  receipt  of  any 
report  from  the  Directors  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  which  identifies  a  sta- 
tistically signficant  amount  by  which  the 
deficit  for  a  fiscal  year  will  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  such  fiscal  year, 
the  President  shall  eliminate  the  full 
amount  of  the  deficit  excess  by  Issuing  an 
order  that— 

(I)  subject  to  clauses  (il).  (ill),  and  (lv>  of 
this  subparagraph,  and 

notwithstanding  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  eliminates  one-half  of  such 
excess  by  modifying  or  suspending  the  oper- 
ation of  each  provision  of  Federal  law  that 
would  (but  for  such  order)  require  an  auto- 
matic spending  Increase  to  take  effect 
during  such  fiscal  year,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  reduce  by  a  uniform  percentage  (but  not 
below  zero)  the  amount  of  outlay  increases 
under  each  such  provision,  but 

(II)  subject  to  clauses  (ii).  (ill),  and  (Iv)  of 
this  subparagraph,  eliminates  one-half  of 
such  excess  by  sequestering  from  each  af- 
fected program,  project,  or  activity  (as  de- 
fined in  the  most  recently  enacted  relevant 
appropriations  Acts  and  accompanying  com- 
mittee reports)  or  from  each  affected  ac- 


count If  not  so  defined,  for  funds  provided 
in  annual  appropriations  Acts  or.  otherwise 
from  each  budget  account,  such  amounts  of 
budget  authority,  obligation  limitation, 
other  budgetary  resources,  and  loan  limita- 
tion, and  by  adjusting  payments  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government,  to  the  extend  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  outlays  for  each  con- 
trollable expenditure  by  a  uniform  percent- 
age: Provided.  That  any  periodic  payments 
to,  individuals  or  families  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  Income  support  supplementation, 
or  assistance  (Including  payments  made  pur 
suant  to  section  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1984  as  amended  or  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  and  which  are  paid  to  such  Individuals 
or  families  directly  by  the  United  States  (or 
by  a  person  or  entity  acting  as  an  agent  of 
the  United  States)  shall  not  be  reduced  pur- 
suant to  this  subclause  to  a  level  which  is 
lower  than  the  level  that  would  be  payable 
In  the  absence  of  this  subclause.  But  In  the 
case  of  compensation,  pursuant  to  Chapter 
11  or  13  of  Title  38.  United  States  Code,  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  enacted  into  law  to 
become  effective  In  the  fiscal  year  that  is 
the  first  fiscal  year  to  which  the  order  de- 
scribed in  this  clause  applies  shall  t>e  treat- 
ed as  an  automatically-indexed  program  for 
purposes  of  sulKlause  (I)  of  this  clause;  and 
shall  transmit  to  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress a  message— 

(III)  Identlfying- 

(aa)  the  total  amount  and  the  percentage 
by  which  automatic  spending  Increases  are 
to  t>e  reduced  under  subclause  (I)  of  this 
clause; 

(bb)  the  total  amount  of  budget  authority, 
obligation  limitations,  loan  limitations,  and 
other  budgetary  resources  which  Is  to  be  se- 
questered under  sut>clause  (11^  of  this  clause 
with  respect  to  controllable  expenditures; 

(cc)  the  amount  of  budget  authority,  obli- 
gation limitations,  loan  limitations,  and 
other  budgetary  resources  which  is  to  be  se- 
questered with  respect  to  each  such  control- 
lable expenditure  in  order  to  reduce  it  by 
the  required  percentage;  and 

(dd)  the  account,  department,  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  Government  to  which  each 
amount  of  budget  authority,  obligation  limi- 
tations, loan  limitations,  and  other  budget- 
ary resources  described  in  sutxrlause  (ID  of 
this  clause  would  be  available  for  obligation; 
and 

(IV)  providing  full  supporting  details  with 
respect  to  each  action  to  be  taken  under 
subclause  (I)  or  (II)  of  this  clause. 

Upon  receipt  In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  message  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  all  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  programs,  projects,  or  activities  affect- 
ed by  it. 

(II)  Exception.  — If.  in  order  to  reduce  by 
one-half  the  amount  by  which  the  deficit 
for  a  fiscal  year  exceeds  the  maximum  defi- 
cit amount  for  such  fiscal  year,  actions 
under  clause  (1)(I)  would  require  the  reduc- 
tion of  automatic  spending  increases  below 
zero.  then.  In  order  not  to  require  such  re- 
ductions t>elow  zero,  the  remaining  amount 
shall  be  achieved  through  further  uniform 
reductions  under  clause  (l)(II). 

(ill)  Limitation —No  action  taken  by  the 
I»resldent  under  subclause  (I)  or  (II)  of 
clause  (I)  shall  have  the  effect  of  eliminat- 
ing any  program,  project,  or  activity  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(Iv)  Limitation —Any  automatic  spending 
Increases  modified  or  suspended,  or  any 
amounts  of  budget  authority  obligation  lim- 
itation, other  budgetary  resources,  or  loan 
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limitations  sequestered  by  an  order  of  the 
President  under  this  Act  are  permanently 
cancelled,  and  the  legal  rights,  if  any.  of 
persons  to  receive  such  automatic  spending 
increases  shall  t>e  deemded  to  be  extin- 
guished to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of 
laws  providing  for  such  increases  are  modi- 
fied or  suspended  by  such  an  order. 

(V)  Nothing  in  subclause  (I)  or  (II)  of 
clause  (i)  shall  be  construed  to  give  the 
President  new  authority  to  alter  the  relative 
priorities  in  the  Federal  budget  that  are  es- 
tablished by  law.  and  no  person  who  is.  or 
becomes,  eligible  for  benefits  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  denied  eligibility  by 
reason  of  this  section. 

(B)  Date  issued — 
(i)   Positive  real  economic  growth- If 

the  estimate  of  real  economic  growth  set 
forth  in  a  report  transmitted  under  para- 
graph ( I )  of  this  subsection  is  zero  or  great- 
er, the  President  shall  issue  the  order  re 
quired  to  be  issued  under  this  sut)section 
pursuant  to  such  report  not  later  than  14 
days  after  transmittal  of  such  report. 

(i)  Negative  real  economic  growth.— If 
the  estimate  of  real  economic  growth  set 
forth  in  a  report  transmitted  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  is  less  than  zero 
with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  or  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  any  two  consecutive  quar- 
ters of  such  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall 
issue  the  order  required  to  be  issued  under 
this  suljsection  pursuant  to  such  report  not 
later  than  30  days  after  transmittal  of  such 
report. 

(C)  Effective  date.— 
(i)  In  GENERAL.-Except  to  the  extent  that 

it  is  superseded  by  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution  enacted  or  adopted 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  an 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  become  effective  30  days  after  its  issu 
ance.  Any  modification  or  suspension  by 
such  order  of  the  operation  of  a  provision  of 
law  that  would  (but  for  such  order)  require 
an  automatic  spending  increase  to  take 
effect  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  apply  for 
the  one-year  period  beginning  with  the  date 
on  which  such  automatic  increase  would 
have  Uken  effect  during  such  fiscal  year 
(but  for  such  order). 

(il)  Withholding  of  budget  authority 
FOR  thirty-day  PERiOD.-Durlng  the  30-day 
period  referred  to  in  clause  (i),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  withhold  from  obligation  the 
amounts  that  would  have  been  suspended  or 
sequestered  under  such  order  with  re>spect 
to  such  30-day  period  if  the  order  issued 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  had  become  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  its  issuance.  If  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  or  reconciliation  resolution 
enacted  or  adopted  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  becomes  law  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  such  30-day  period,  amounts 
withheld  from  obligation  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
such  reconciliation  bill  or  reconciliation  res- 
olution. If  such  a  reconciliation  bill  or  rec- 
onciliation resolution  does  not  become  law 
during  such  period,  the  budget  authority 
withheld  from  obligation  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  clause  shall  be  permarently 
cancelled  as  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)(iv)  of  this  subsection. 

(D)  Proposal  of  alternatives —A  mes- 
sage transmitted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  proposal  setting  forth  in  full 
detail  alternative  ways  to  reduce  the  deficit 
for  such  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  not  great 
er  than  the  maximum  deficit  amount  for 
such  fiscal  year.  Upon  receipt  in  the  Senate 


and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  mes- 
sage and  any  accompanying  proposal  shall 
be  referred  to  all  committees  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  programs,  projects,  or  activities  af- 
fected by  it. 

(3)  Congressional  action.— 

(A)  Reporting  of  concurrent  resolu- 
tions AND  reconciliation  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS.— 

(I)  In  GENERAL— Not  later  than  10  days 
after  Issuance  of  an  order  by  the  President 
under  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
may  report  to  its  House  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. The  concurrent  resolution  may  affirm 
the  impact  of  the  order  issued  under  para- 
graph (2),  in  whole  or  in  part.  To  the  extent 
that  any  part  of  the  order  is  not  affirmed, 
the  concurrent  resolution  shall  state  which 
parts  are  not  affirmed  and  shall  contain  in- 
structions to  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  of  the  type  referred  to  in  section 
310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  sufficient  to  achieve  at  least  the  total 
level  of  deficit  reduction  contained  in  those 
sections  which  are  not  affirmed. 

(ii)  Response  of  committees —Committees 
instructed  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, or  affected  thereby,  shall  submit 
their  responses  to  their  respective  Budget 
Committees  no  later  than  10  days  after  the 
conference  report  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion referred  to  in  clause  (i)  is  agreed  to  in 
both  Houses,  except  that  if  in  either  House 
only  one  such  Committee  is  so  instructed 
such  Committee  shall,  by  the  same  date, 
report  to  its  House  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution  containing  its  rec- 
ommendations in  response  to  such  instruc- 
tions. A  committee  shall  be  considered  to 
have  complied  with  all  instructions  to  it 
pursuant  to  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
under  clause  (i)  if  it  has  made  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  matters  within  its  Ju- 
risdiction which  would  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  deficit  at  least  equal  to  the  total  re- 
duction directed  by  such  instructions. 

(ill)  Budget  committee  action.— Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  recommendations  received  in  re- 
sponse to  a  concurrent  resolution  referred 
to  In  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Budget  Committee  of  each  House  shall 
report  to  its  respective  House  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or 
both,  carrying  out  all  such  recommenda 
tions  without  any  substantive  revisions.  In 
the  event  that  a  committee  instructed  in  a 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  in  clause 
(i)  fails  to  submit  any  recommendation  (or. 
when  only  one  committee  is  instructed,  fails 
to  report  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resblution) 
in  response  to  such  instructions,  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  relevant  House  shall  in- 
clude in  the  reconciliation  bill  or  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  reported  pursuant  to  this 
clause  legislative  language  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  noncomplying  committee  to 
achieve  the  amount  of  deficit  reduction  di- 
rected in  such  instructions. 

(iv)  Point  of  order.— It  shall  not  t*  In 
order  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  or  agree  to  any  bill 
or  resolution  reported  under  clause  (ill)  with 
respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  any  amendment 
thereto,  or  any  conference  report  thereon 

'f- 

(I)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported; 

(II)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment;  or 

(III)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion In  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report; 


would  cause  the  amount  of  the  deficit  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  set  forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed 
to  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
such  fiscal  year  or  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  such  fiscal  year,  unless  the 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
projects  negative  real  economic  growth  for 
such  fiscal  year,  or  for  each  of  any  two  con- 
secutive quarters  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(V)  Treatment  of  certain  amendments.— 
An  amendment  which  adds  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  reported  under  clause  (I)  an  in- 
struction of  the  type  referred  to  in  such 
clause  shall  be  in  order  during  the  consider- 
ation of  such  resolution  if  such  amendment 
would  t)e  in  order  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
would  t)e  held  to  be  non-germane  on  the 
basis  that  the  instruction  constitutes  new 
matter. 

(vi)  Definition —For  purposes  of  clauses 
(i)  and  (ii).  the  term  "day"  shall  mean  any 
calendar  day  on  which  either  House  of  the 
Congress  is  in  session. 
(B)  Procedures — 

(I)  In  GENERAL.-Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
clause (II).  the  provisions  of  sections  305  and 
310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
for  the  consideration  of  concurrent  resolu- 
tions on  the  budget  and  conference  reports 
thereon  shall  also  apply  to  consideration  of 
concurrent  resolutions,  and  reconciliation 
bills  and  reconciliation  resolutions  reported 
under  this  paragraph  and  conference  re- 
ports thereon. 

(ii)  Limit  on  debate.— Debate  in  the 
Senate  on  any  concurrent  resolution  report- 
ed pursuant  to  sutKlause  (i)  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  all  amendments  thereto  and 
debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  10  hours, 
(ill)  Limitation  on  amendments —Section 
310(c)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(b)(4)(B)  of  this  section)  shall  apply  to  rec- 
onciliation bills  and  reconciliation  resolu- 
tions reported  under  this  paragraph. 

(iv)  Compliance  with  instructions —Sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Compliance  With  Reconciliation 
DiRECTiONS.-Any  committee  of  a  House  of 
the  Congress  that  Is  directed,  pursuant  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  to  rec- 
ommend changes  of  the  type  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  laws  within  its  jurisdiction, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied  with  such 
directions— 
"(1)  If- 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  changes  of  the 
type  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  such  sub- 
section recommended  by  such  committee, 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  changes  of  the 
type  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section recommended  by  such  committee, 
do  not  exceed  or  fall  below  the  amount  of 
the  changes  such  committee  was  directed  by 
such  concurrent  resolution  to  recommend 
under  such  paragraph  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  the 
changes  such  committee  was  directed  to 
make  under  both  such  paragraphs;  and 

"(2)  If  the  total  amount  of  the  changes 
recommended  by  such  committee  is  not  less 
than  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  the 
changes  such  committee  was  directed  to 
make  under  both  such  paragraphs". 

(4)  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this 
subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "automatic  spendinK  in- 
crease" shall  include  all  Federal  program.s 
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indexed  directly,  whether  appropriated  or 
contained  in  current  law.  This  shall  not  In- 
clude increases  in  Government  expenditures 
due  to  chances  in  program  participation 
rates.  Such  term  shall  not  include  any  in- 
crease in  benefits  payable  under  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
established  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(B)  The  term  "budget  outlays"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section  3(1) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974. 

(C)  The  term  "concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget"  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  in  section  3(4)  of  the  congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

(D)  The  term  "deficit"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  section  3(6)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

(E)  The  term  "maximum  deficit  amount" 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 3(7)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Contol  Act  of  1974. 

(F)  The  term  "real  economic  growth" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the 
nominal  growth  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  during  such  fiscal  year,  adjust- 
ed for  inflation. 

(G)  The  term  "controllable  expenditures" 
means  total  budget  outlays  for  any  account, 
or  any  program,  project,  or  activity  enumer- 
ated by  annual  appropriation  Acts  and  by 
applicable  committee  reports,  except  those 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  except 
outlays  for  benefits  payable  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  outlays  due  to  increases  in 
program  participation  rates,  outlays  for 
prior-year  obligations,  and  outlays  for  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt.  Such  term  shall  also 
Include  funds  for  existing  contracts  unless— 

(i)  penalty  provisions  in  such  contract 
would  produce  a  net  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment; or 

(il)  reduction  of  the  contract  violates  legal 
obligations  of  the  Government. 

(H)  The  term  "sequester"  means  the  per- 
manent cancellation  of  budget  authority, 
obligation  limitations,  other  budgetary  re- 
sources, or  loan  limitations,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  reduce  each  controllable  ex- 
penditure by  a  uniform  percentage. 

(I)  The  term  "other  budgetary  resources" 
means  unobligated  balances,  reimburse- 
ments, receipts  credited  to  an  account,  and 
recoveries  of  prior-year  obligations. 

(J)  The  amount  by  which  the  deficit  for  a 
fiscal  year  exceeds  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  treated 
as  "statistically  significant"  if  the  amount 
of  such  excess  is  greater  than  5  percent  of 
such  maximum  deficit  amount.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1 . 
1985,  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  substituting  "7"  for  "5". 

le)  BUDCFTARY  TREATMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY Trust  Funds.— 

( 1 )  Fiscal  YEARS  i986  through  i9«a.— 

(A)  In  general.— Section  710  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  added  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  346  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  "the" 
the  first  place  it  appears  down  through 
"Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The": 

(ii>  by  striking  out  "sections  1401.  3101. 
and  3111"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
1401(b).  3101(b).  and  3111(b)": 

(iii)  by  redesignating  all  after  the  section 
designation  a^ubsectlon  (b); 


a^ubsei 


(iv)  by  Inserting  after  the  section  deslgna 
tion  the  following: 

"(a)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  the  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  and  the  taxes  imposed 
under  sections  1401(a),  3101(a).  and  3111(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  submit- 
ted by  the  President  or  of  the  congressional 
budget  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  gener- 
al budget  limitation  imposed  by  statute  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) of  the  United  States  Government.": 
and 

(v)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  No  provision  of  law  enact.ed  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (other  than  a  provision  of  an  appro- 
priation Act  that  appropriates  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Security  Act  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985)  may  provide  for  payments 
from  the  general  lund  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  or  for  payments 
from  any  such  Trust  Fund  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.". 

(B)  Application.— The  amendments  made 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  and  ending  before  October  1, 
1992. 

(2)  Fiscal  year  1993  and  thereafter.— 
Section  710(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  911  note),  as  amended  by  section 
346(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983  (to  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30,  1992)  is 
amended  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  provision  of  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Other  than  a  provision  of  an  appro- 
priation Act  that  appropriates  funds  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Security  Act  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985)  may  provide  for  payments 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
any  Trust  Fund  specified  In  paragraph  (1) 
or  for  payments  from  any  such  Trust  Fund 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury". 

(f)  Budget  Act  Waivers.— Section  904  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
sutwectlon: 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 
any  provision  of  title  III  or  IV  may  be 
waived  or  suspended  In  the  Senate  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Members  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present,  or  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Senate.":  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d),  and  Inserting  after  sut>section 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  305(b)(2) 
and  section  306  of  this  Act  may  be  waived  or 
suspended  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  only  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  that 
House  duly  chosen  and  sworn.". 

(g)  Other  Waivers  and  Suspensions.- 
The  provisions  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 


Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  may 
be  waived  or  suspended  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  only  by  the  affirmative  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  of  that  House 
duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

(h)  Supplemental  Budget  Estimates.— 
Section  1106  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  16"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Septeml)er  16". 

(i)  Point  or  Order— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  it  shall  not  be  In 
order  In  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  consider  any  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution  reported  pursuant 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
agreed  to  under  section  301  or  304  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  or  conference  report 
thereon  that  contains  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  Survi- 
vors Trust  Fund  or  the  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  with  respect  to  reve- 
nues attributable  to  the  taxes  imposed 
under  sections  1401(a).  3101(a),  and  3111(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or 
with  respect  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program  established 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(J)  Application.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  this  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  and  before  October  1.  1991 

(2)  Exception.- The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (b)(1).  (b)(2)(A).  (b)(3)(A). 
(b)(5)(A)(l).  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1986,  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1991. 

(3)  OASDI  TRUST  ruNDS.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  sut>section  (e)  shall  apply  as 
provided  in  such  subsection. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than 
those  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  are  enacted  by  the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively,  and  sis  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
rules  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time.  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

(1)  Sense  or  the  Senate— It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  any  funding  reductions 
or  sequestering  of  controllable  expenditures 
implemented  by  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  uni- 
formly and  shall  not  dlsaproportlonately  be 
made  In  the  funding  of  programs  targeted 
for  rural  and  lesser  populated  areas. 

(m)  Report  Required— The  Directors  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  tmd  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  jointly 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  the  projected  level  of  reve- 
nues which  would  be  raised  by  mcreased 
and  Improved  tax  enforcement  and  collec- 
tion through  audits,  examinations,  and 
other  methods  designed  to  eliminate  tax 
cheating   and   increase   revenue   collections 


from  individuals  and  corporations  evading 
Federal  taxation.  The  report  shall  include 
an  analysis  of  measures  which  can  be  imple- 
mented to  increase  voluntary  compliance 
with  tax  laws,  including  increased  staff  for 
taxpayer  assistance,  speedier  processing  of 
returns,  improved  information  processing 
and  collection,  and  public  education  de- 
signed to  increase  public  trust  and  under- 
standing of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
enforcement  efforts.  The  report  shall  also 
include  an  estimate  of  the  level  of  increased 
expenditures  for  Internal  Revenue  Service 
enforcement  and  compliance  efforts  at 
which  additional  expenditures  would  not 
yield  additional  revenues  of  at  least  $2  of 
revenue  for  every  $1  in  expenditures.  The 
report  shall  be  issued  on  an  annual  basis  no 
later  than  the  date  on  which  the  President 
submits  a  proposed  budget  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  the  Congress. 

in)  Treatment  of  Certain  CosT-or-LiviNG 
Adjustments —During  the  time  In  which  a 
sequester  order  is  in  effect,  any  cost  of 
living  adjustment  for  Social  Security  shall 
not  count  as  income  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining Supplemental  Security  Income  pay- 
ments or  payments  from  any  other  pro- 
grams which  are  offset  as  a  consequence  of 
cost-of  living  adjustmenU  for  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

(0)  Section  1105(c)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  action  that 
would  require  an  increase  In  borrowing  au- 
thority or  an  increase  in  the  limit  imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  of  this  title  by  more  than 
the  applicable  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  submitted)"  after 
"action"  the  first  place  it  appears:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  applicable  amount'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1986.  $144,000,000,000: 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1987.  $108,000,000,000: 

"(C)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1988.  $72,000,000,000: 

"(D)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1989.  $36,000,000,000:  and 

"(E)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1990.  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  zero.". 

(p)(l)  In  preparing  any  report  required 
under  subsection  (d)(1)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Directors  shall  comply  with  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  Directors  shall— 

(A)  examine— 

(i)  each  contract  with  a  total  amount  of 
budget  authority  in  excess  of  $20,000,000 
under  which  outlays  will  be  made  in  such 
fiscal  year  to  determine  whether  such  con- 
tract includes  provisions  for  adjusting  out- 
lays in  such  fiscal  year  under  such  contract 
as  a  result  of  inflation:  and 

(ii)  any  other  Government  activity  which 
the  Directors  consider  appropriate  under 
which  outlays  in  such  fiscal  year  will  be  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  inflation:  and 

(B)  assume,  in  determining  the  total 
amount  of  outlays  which  will  be  made  in 
such  fiscal  year,  that  the  adjustments  for 
inflation  made  in  contracts  described  in 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  activities 
described  in  clause  (ii)  of  such  subparagraph 
will  be  made  on  the  best  available  estimate 
of  inflation  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  In  the  event  that  the  Directors  are 
unable  to  agree  under  paragraph  (2)  on  an 


amount  of  outlays  with  respect  to  any  par 
ticuiar  contract  or  activity,  the  Directors 
shall  use  the  average  of  the  amounts  pro- 
posed by  each  of  them  with  respect  to  such 
contract  or  activity. 

Sec.  .  Any  contract  entered  into  after  a 
sequester  order  has  been  issued  for  the  ap- 
plicable fiscal  year,  by  which  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  and  entities  providing 
Federal  guarantees  for  student  loans  shall 
agree  to  make  payments  out  of  an  entitle- 
ment account  to  any  person,  lender  or  guar- 
antee entity  shall  be  deemed  to  be  controlla- 
ble expenditures  and  shall  be  subject  to  re 
ductlon  under  the  Presidential  order,  and 
any  such  contract  shall  explicity  provide  for 
such  reduction  for  the  entire  contractual 
period:  Provided.  That  in  regard  to  com- 
modity loans  made  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  Producers  or  Produc- 
er Cooperatives  for  a  commodity  produced 
in  the  same  crop  year,  those  loans  for  the 
same  con^mo4lty  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

Provided.  That  noncontract  programs  sup- 
ported through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  controllable 
expenditures  and  shall  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion in  the  same  fashion  as  other  programs 
under  the  Presidential  order. 

Provided  further.  That  programs  support- 
ed through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  reduction  in 
the  le5j£l  of  commodity  price  support  pro- 
grams. S\jpported  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  shall  not  exceed  a  uni- 
form percentage  of  reduction  specified  for 
those  programs  in  the  sequester  order. 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.    . 

(a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  the  four  men  identified  as  the  hijack- 
ers of  the  Achille  Lauro  were  responsible  for 
brutally  murdering  an  innocent  American 
citizen.  Leon  Kllnghoffer  and  for  terrorizing 
hundreds  of  innocent  crew  members  and 
passengers  for  two  days: 

(2)  the  United  States  urges  all  countries  to 
aid  in  the  swift  apprehension,  prosecution 
tuid  punishment  of  the  terrorists:  and 

(3)  the  United  States  should  not  tolerate 
any  country  providing  safe  harbor  or  safe 
passage  to  the  terrorists. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  demands  that  no 
country  provide  safe  harbor  or  safe  passage 
to  these  terrorists: 

(2)  the  United  States  expecU  full  coopera 
tion  of  all  countries  in  the  apprehension, 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  these  terror- 
ists: and 

(3)  the  United  States  cannot  condone  the 
release  of  terrorists  or  the  making  of  con- 
cessions to  terrorists. 

(4)  the  United  States  identify  those  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Achille  Lauro  and  the  cold-blooded  murder 
of  Leon  Kllnghoffer,  as  well  as  those  coun- 
tries and  groups  that  aid  and  abet  such  ter- 
rorist activities,  and  take  the  strongest 
measures  to  ensure  that  those  responsible 
for  this  brutal  act  against  an  American  citi- 
zen are  brought  to  justice. 


COMPACT  OF  FREE 
ASSOCIATION 


HATCH  (AND  GARN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  772 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garn)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  77)  to  ap- 
prove the  "Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion," and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  II-NUCLEAR  TESTING 
short  title 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

Atmospheric  Nuclear  Testing  Compensa- 
tion Act". 

PINDINGS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Federal  Goveniment  bore  a  special 
duty  to  monitor  and  protect  populations 
that  were  at  risk  of  receiving  sutwtantlal 
doses  of  ionizing  radiation  from  the  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  tests  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  from  uranium  mining  when 
the  Government  directly  controlled  such 
mining: 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  failed  to  meet 
such  special  duty: 

(3)  people  exposed  to  nuclear  fallout  and 
uranium  miners  have  been  denied  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  prove  their  claims  that  radi- 
ation caused  their  cancers  through  stsmdard 
tort  or  workers  compensation  remedies:  and 

(4)  such  denial  of  opportunity  has  come 
about  only  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Goverrunent  to  meet  its  duty  to  such 
people. 

(b)  Under  these  circumstances,  to  provide 
a  fair  remedy  to  these  people  the  Congress 
establishes,  in  this  title,  an  optional  admin- 
istrative remedy  which  entails  standards  of 
proof  that  are  more  generous  to  claimants 
than  those  standards  generally  available 
under  provisions  of  tort  law  or  workes  com- 
pensation law.  The  Congress  does  not 
expect  the  standards  established  In  this  Act 
to  be  extended  to  become  standards  In  case 
dealing  with  general  tort  or  workers  com- 
pensation law. 

purpose 

Sec.  203.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

( 1 )  to  provide  a  fair  administrative  remedy 
against  the  Federal  Government  In  lieu  of 
Judicial  remedy— 

(A)  to  persons  alleging  that  Ionizing  radi- 
ation from  the  open-air  atomic  bomb  tests 
that  were  conducted  at  the  Nevada  test  site 
from  January  1.  1951,  to  July  31.  1962. 
caused  their  cancer  or  killed  or  harmed 
their  livest(x:k,  and 

(B)  to  uranium  miners  alleging  that  t)eing 
exposed  to  ionizing  radiation  while  working 
in  a  uranium  mine  in  Colorado.  New 
Mexico.  Arizona  or  Utah  between  January 
1,  1947  and  December  31.  1961  caused  their 
cancer,  and 

(2)  to  provide  health  screening  to  those 
people  who  now  reside  In  areas  which  re- 
ceived the  preponderance  of  the  radioactive 
fallout  from  such  tests  and  to  enhance  the 
accessibility  of  health  care  to  such  people. 

trust  ruND 
Sec  204.  (a)(1)  There  shall  t)e  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  trust 
fund  known  as  the  Atmospheric  Nuclear 
Testing  Compensation  Trust  Fund"  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Trust 
Fund")  consisting  of— 

(A)  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  section  214;  and 

(B)  any  amount  credited  to  the  Trust 
Fund  under  subsection  (b)(3). 
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The  Trust  Fund  shall  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  and  the  amounts 
in  the  Trust  Fund  may  be  used  only  for  ap- 
propriations authorized  under  subsection 
(c). 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas 
ury  to  the  Trust  Fund  all  moneys  appropri 
ated  to  such  Fund  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  es 
timate  the  total  of  the  sum  appropriated  to 
the  Trust  Fund  amd  the  amounts  credited  to 
the  Trust  Fund  under  subsection  <b)(3)  and 
shall  allocate  to  the  Commission.  In  sub- 
stantially equal  amounts,  such  total  over 
the  15-year  period  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be 
the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year  on  the  operation  and  status 
of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  on  the  Trust  Fund's  expect- 
ed operation  and  status  during  the  five 
fiscal  years  following  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  In  his  Judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  In  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 

(A)  on  original  Issue  at  the  Issue  price,  or 

(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

(2)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

(3)  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to. 
and  form  a  part  of.  the  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  There  shall  be  allocated  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  15  consecutive  fiscal  years,  out  of 
amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund,  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  up  to  the  total  amount  allo- 
cated for  such  year,  to  make  payments  certi- 
fied by  the  Commission  to  be  paid  for 
awards,  grants,  or  other  expenses  author- 
ized by  this  title.  Amounts  for  such  pay- 
ments certified  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  available  to  such  Commission.  No 
funds  shall  t>e  available  for  claims  made 
pursuant  to  this  title  after  15  fiscal  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(d)  For  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Commission  there  shall  be  allocated,  out  of 
the  funds  available  for  each  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  first 
five  fiscal  years  after  the  date  of  enactment, 
and  $500,000  for  each  of  the  remaining  10 
fiscal  years. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMISSION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur 
poses  of  this  title  there  Is  established  a 
Commission  on  Compensation  for  Atmos- 
pheric Nuclear  Testing  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the 
recommendations  of  several  States  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  two  members  shall  be  applnted  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  of  Utah; 

(2)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  of  Nevada; 
and 

(3)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na. 

(cMU  All  recommendations  to  be  made  by 
the  various  Stales  as  specified  in  subsection 


(b)  shall  be  made  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(2)  All  appointments  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  be  made  by  the  President 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years  and 
may  be  reappointed. 

(e)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  called  by  the  President  and  shall  be 
held  within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  title. 

(f)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
the  Commission  shall  select  a  chairman 
from  amongst  Its  members.  The  Chairman 
shall  serve  as  such  for  his  term  and  may  be 
reselected  as  Chairman  if  he  is  reappointed 
to  the  Commission  by  the  President. 

(g)  Four  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser 
number  may  conduct  meetings. 

(h)(1)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  re- 
sulting from  the  death  or  resignation  of  a 
member  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  such  person  was  appointed  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment.  A  member  appointed  to  fill 
such  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  his  predecessor's  term  but 
may  be  reappointed. 

(2)  All  decisions  to  certify  claims  obligat- 
ing funds  must  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commission. 

(I)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  State  of  Utah.  Whenever  the 
Commission  deems  that  the  convenience  of 
the  public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promot- 
ed, or  delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized.  It 
may  hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  pro- 
ceedings at  any  other  place  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate. 

POWERS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  procurement  of  nec- 
essary financial  and  administrative  services, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  by  reim- 
bursement from  funds  of  the  Commission  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure supplies,  services,  and  property,  and 
make  contracts  In  any  fiscal  year,  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms,  institutions,  and  agencies 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(e)  The  Commission  or.  on  the  authorlza 
tlon  of  the  Commission,  any  member  there- 
of, may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  and 
request  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
records,  memoranda,  papers  and  documents 
as  the  Commission  or  such  member  deems 
advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  to  any 
person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  courts,  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman,  or  any  duly  designated  member, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman  or  any  such  member.  In 
the  case  of  the  failure  of  any  witness  to 


comply  with  any  subpoena,  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  sections  102 
through  104.  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Stat 
utes  (2  use.  192  et  seq).  shall  apply  to  the 
Commission  to  the  same  extent  as  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  Congress. 

(f)  The  Commission,  or  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  member  there- 
of, may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title,  have  such  printing  and  binding  done, 
enter  into  contracts  and  other  arrange- 
ments to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  and 
make  such  expenditures  as  the  Commission 
or  such  member  deems  advisable. 

(g)  The  Commission  may  acquire  directly 
from  any  executive  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  instrumentality,  infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
for  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Each  such  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentali- 
ty is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law.  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request  by 
the  Chairman. 

(h)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix 
the  compensation,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  of  such  personnel  as  he 
deems  necessary,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  a 
rate  equal  to  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title. 

(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  to  assist  the  Commission  In  carry 
Ing  out  its  duties  under  this  section,  unless 
the  head  of  such  agency  determines  that 
urgent  overriding  reasons  will  not  permit 
the  agency  to  make  such  facilities,  services, 
or  personnel  available  to  the  Commission 
and  so  notifies  the  Chairman  In  writing. 

(j)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(k)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
before  such  member. 

(1)  The  Commission  may  expend  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title  for 
printing  and  binding  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  prior 
to  hearing  any  specific  claims  made  against 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  title— 

(1)  set  forth  what  the  Commission  will 
define  as  the  sizable  possibility  nece.ssary  to 
allow  for  an  award  of  damages  to  individuals 
covered  by  this  title; 

(2)  determine  how  such  Commission  will 
prorate  the  amount  of  actual  damages, 
other  than  damage  awards  made  for  pain 
and  suffering,  awarded  for  individuals  with 
a  probability  of  causation  of  less  than  50 
percent;  and 
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(3)  issue  any  rules  or  regulations  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2). 

(b)  Any  interested  person  may  bring  an 
action  In  the  District  Court  of  Utah  to 
review  theJaclions  or  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  all  deci 
sions  regarding  granU  and  awards  to  be 
made  each  year  from  the  annual  allotment 
made  from  the  Trust  Fund  established  pur- 
suant to  this  title  and  make  certifications  to 
request  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Slates  make  disbursements  from  such  fund. 

(d)  Every  official  act  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings 
and  records  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  Its  proceedings. 

le)  The  Commission  shall  hear  specific 
claims  made  against  the  United  States  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  using  the  guide- 
lines set  forth  In  this  title,  and  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  specific  findings  and  awards 
or  grants.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title,  any  such  findings  and  awards  or 
grants  shall  be  considered  final  actions  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  by  the  appropriate 
court  of  appeals.  Such  court  may  reverse  or 
modify  the  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sion if  the  court  finds  that  such  action  was 
clearly  erroneous. 

(f)(1)  The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  that  actual 
damages  be  paid  to  claimants- 

(A)  who  owned  animals  that  died  or  were 
injured  as  a  result  of  such  exposure; 

(B)  for  whom  there  is  a  sizable  possibility 
that  they  developed  cancer  from  receiving 
doses  of  ionizing  radiation  from  such  tests; 
or 

(c)  for  whom  there  is  a  sizable  possibility 
that  they  developed  cancer  from  receiving 
doses  of  Ionizing  radiation  from  working  In 
a  uranium  mine  In  Colorado.  New  Mexico. 
Arizona  or  UUh  between  January  1,  1947 
and  December  31.  1961. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  obligate  for 
awards  or  granU.  in  any  year,  an  amount 
greater  than  the  total  allotment  for  such 
year,  but  shall  not— 

(A)  certify  payments  for  awards  or  grants 
for  any  year  in  an  amount  In  excess  of  the 
allotment  for  such  year. 

<B)  certify  or  obligate  amounts  In  excess 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  Trust  Fund,  or 

(C)  obligate  any  amounts,  or  make  any 
paymenu  after  the  dale  of  the  expiration  of 
such  Trust  Fund. 

(g)  At  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year  if  any 
funds  allotted  to  the  Trust  Fund  for  such 
year  have  not  been  spent  or  obligated  for 
damages  or  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission,  the  Commission  may  use 
part  or  all  of  the  remainder  of  such  allot- 
ment to-  . 

(1)  provide  medical  screening,  especially 
screening  for  cancer,  to  residents  of  the 
areas  determined  by  the  Commission  to 
have  received  the  greatest  fallout  from  the 
Nevada  tests; 

(2)  Improve  accessibility  to  healtti  care  for 
the  people  of  such  areas,  especially  health 
care  for  the  treatment  of  cancer;  and 

(3)  the  Commission  may  use  such  funds 
which  are  allotted  annually  to  endow  exist- 
ing programs  which  provide  the  services 
listed  in  this  subsection. 

The  services  mandated  by  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  shall  be  provided  through  a  program 
that  IS  operated  in  cooperation  with  health 


care  professionals  and  services  available  in 
the  areas  to  be  served. 


ELECTION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  title,  but  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  person  who  has  sus- 
tained damages  covered  by  this  title  (or  the 
parent  or  legal  guardian  of  such  person  in 
the  case  of  a  minor)  may  elect  to  seek  com- 
pensation under  this  title  as  an  alternative 
to  filing  an  action  for  damages  in  a  State  or 
Federal  court. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  who  has  filed  an  action 
with  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  title, 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  time  the  Com- 
mission has  decided  such  claim,  file  an 
action  for  damages  In  the  appropriate  Sute 
or  Federal  court.  Such  filing  In  the  State  or 
Federal  court  shall  constitute  a  permanent 
bar  against  the  filing  with,  or  further  con- 
sideration of  the  claim  by  the  Commission 
for  damages  arising  out  of  the  same  Incident 
for  which  compensation  Is  sought  from  the 
court. 

(2)  Any  person  covered  by  the  provisions 
of  this  title  who  has  filed  an  action  In  the 
appropriate  Stale  or  Federal  court,  for  dam 
ages  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
may.  at  any  time  before  the  court  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  first  hearing  such  case  has 
decided  such  claim,  file  a  petition  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  such  filing  shall  constitute  a  per- 
manent bar  against  the  filing  or  further 
consideration  of  any  civil  action  in  a  State 
of  Federal  court  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  such 
person  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  same 
Incident  for  which  compensation  was  sought 
under  this  title. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  a  claim  that  has 
been  decided  by  a  court  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  for  damages  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  may  elect  to 
seek  compensation  under  this  title  by  filing 
a  petition  with  the  Commission.  Such  filing 
with  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  per- 
manent bar  against  the  further  consider- 
ation or  filing  of  any  civil  action  In  any 
court,  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  for 
damages  arising  out  of  the  same  incident  for 
which  compensation  was  sought  In  the 
court. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect  the 
legal  standards,  burdens  of  proof,  statutes 
of  limitations,  court  jurisdiction,  allowable 
damages,  or  any  other  aspect  of  State  or 
Federal  actions  for  damages  for  any  Injury 
or  loss  covered  by  this  title,  except  the 
awards  made  for  pain  and  suffering,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  209(c). 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  ethical  obligation  of  any 
attorney  who  represents  a  client  In  connec- 
tion with  an  action  relating  to  any  Injury  or 
loss  covered  by  this  title  for  which  compen- 
sation may  be  available  under  this  title  to 
advise  the  client  of  his  righU  under  this 
title. 

RULES  POR  ASSESSING  CLAIMS 

Sec  209.  (a)  In  assessing  claims  for  radio- 
genic cancer,  the  Commission  shall  rely 
upon  the  preponderance  of  current  scientif- 
ic opinion  regarding  the  causal  link  between 
ionizing  radiation  and  cancer,  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  given  prior  dose  of  radi- 
ation and  the  likelihood  that  a  given  cancer 
resulted  from  such  dose.  As  guides  to  this 
scientific  opinion,  the  Commission  shall  use 
only  the  relevant  publications  of  authorita- 
tive scientific  agencies  and  societies  such  as 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Council  on 


Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements, 
the  International  Council  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection, and  the  Health  Physics  Society. 
The  Commission  shall  take  Into  account  the 
uncertainties  that  are  entailed  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  given  dose  of  radiation  caused 
a  given  cancer  when  those  uncertainties  are 
descrit)ed  In  such  publications.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  give  claimants  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  regarding  such  uncertainties. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  give  the  claim- 
ants who  were  at  the  Nevada  test  site,  or  Im- 
mediately downwind  of  such  site,  when  ra- 
dioactive fallout  was  being  precipitated 
from  the  atmospheric  nuclear  tests,  or  who 
worked  in  a  uranium  mine  in  Colorado.  New 
Mexico.  Arizona,  or  Utah  between  January 
1.  1947  and  December  31.  1961.  the  benefit 
oLihe  doubt  when  assessing  the  ionizing  ra- 
diation doses  received  by  such  claimants 

(c)(1)  In  making  awards,  the  Commission 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  actual  dam- 
ages to  be  awarded  to  any  individual  claim- 
ant. If  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
probability  that  the  claimant  developed 
cancer  as  a  result  of  the  testing  or  mining 
activities  covered  by  this  title  Is  less  than  50 
percent,  but  Is  sufficient  to  allow  for  an 
award  of  damages  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (f)  of  section  207.  the  amount  of 
such  award,  other  than  any  award  made  for 
pain  and  suffering,  shall  be  prorated  by 
such  probability. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  limit  the 
amount  of  any  award  paid  to  any  Individual 
claimant  as  compensation  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering to  no  more  than  $100,000.  Such 
awards  shall  not  t>e  prorated. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  award  damages 
to  any  claimant  who  alleges  injury  to  his 
livestock  when  the  Commission,  after  giving 
such  claimant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  de- 
termines that  such  claimant  has  demon- 
strated that  his  livestock  was  harmed  by  the 
fallout. 

(e)  During  the  fifteen-year  period  that 
this  title  Is  in  effect,  if  an  authoritative  sci- 
entific agency  or  society  Issues  a  new  report 
Indicating  a  probability  that  a  claimant  de- 
veloped cancer  from  the  fallout  or  the  ura- 
nium mining,  and  such  probability  is  signifi- 
cantly Increased  over  such  probability  the 
Commission  previously  determined,  the 
Commission  may  reopen  and  reconsider 
such  claimant's  case  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  determination  may  have 
become  final.  In  determining  whether  to  re- 
consider a  case,  the  Commission  shall  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  updating  of  the 
Radiation  Effect  Research  Foundation  stud- 
ies of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  survivors. 

STANDING  TO  PETITION  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Any  person  who  alleges  ti.at. 
as  a  result  of  ionizing  radiation  from  the 
fallout  from  the  Nevada  atmospheric  nucle- 
ar tesU.  he  lost  livestock  that  was  immedi- 
ately downwind  of  the  Nevada  test  site,  may 
petition  the  Commission  for  redress. 

(b)  Any  person  who  alleges  that  he  has  or 
has  had  cancer  caused  by  exposure  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  from  nuclear  tests  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  or  from  working  in  a  urani- 
um mine  In  Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
or  Utah  between  January  1.  1947  and  De- 
cember 31.  1961  may  petition  the  Commis- 
sion for  redress. 

(c)  Any  claim  for  cancer  related  damages 
to  an  Individual  must  be  made  by  an  individ- 
ual who  has  or  has  had  cancer,  or  on  behalf 
of  a  deceased  individual  If  the  cancer  was  di- 
agnosed or  manifest  prior  to  the  death  of 
such  person. 
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Misuse  or  INrORMATIOIf  BY  nfPLOYEES 

Sec.  2U.  (a)  Neither  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  nor  the  Director  or  any  other 
employee  of  the  Commission  may— 

(1)  use  any  information  furnished  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  specific  purposes  for  which 
it  is  supplied:  or 

(2)  permit  anyone  other  than  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Commission  to  examine 
any  information  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion except  the  information  printed  In  the 
reports  submitted  to  the  Confess  and  to 
the  President. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  em- 
ployee or  member  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  publishes  or  com- 
municates any  information,  the  disclosure 
of  which  is  prohibited  by  subsection  (a),  and 
which  comes  into  his  possession  by  reason 
of  his  being  employed  or  providing  services 
under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

(c)  Whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  em- 
ployee or  member  of  the  Commission,  with 
unlawful  or  fraudulent  intent  uses,  sells  or 
falsely  obtains  Information  which  comes 
into  his  possession  by  reason  of  his  being 
employed  or  providing  services  under  this 
title  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

ATTORNEY  PTCS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  No  attorney  shall  charge, 
demand,  receive,  or  collect  for  services  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  an  action  brought  under 
this  title,  fees  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of 
the  first  $100,000  of  any  Judgment  rendered 
under  this  title,  and  5  per  centum  of  any 
excess. 

(b)  Any  attorney  who  charges,  demands, 
receives,  or  collects,  for  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  such  claim,  any  amount  In 
excess  of  that  allowed  under  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  make  restitution  of  any 
such  excess  and  may  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Sec.  213.  An  award  of  damages  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  any  form  of  compensation  of  reim- 
bursement for  a  loss  for  purposes  of  mailing 
any  individual  receiving  such  an  award 
liable,  on  the  basis  of  such  receipt,  to  repay 
such  insurance  company:  nor  shall  an  award 
or  claim  affect  any  future  or  pending  insur- 
ance claim. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  214.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
title,  $150,000,000. 

TERMINATION 

Sec  215.  The  Commission  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
on  October  1,  of  the  year  15  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  Introduction  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  77.  a 
resolution  to  approve  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  with  Micronesia.  I 
propose  to  establish  a  trust  fund  that 
will  grant  a  remedy  to  American  citi- 
zens who  were  injured  or  who  suffered 
damage  to  their  property  or  businesses 
as  a  result  of  our  Nations  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere 
over  the  Nevada  testsite.  My  amend- 
ment closely  parallels  the  Reagan  ad- 


ministration proposal  to  compensate 
citizens  of  Micronesia  for  injuries  and 
damage  as  a  result  of  United  States 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  Pacific, 
although  it  has  been  tailored  to  fit  the 
specific  situation  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Garn.  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah, 
joins  me  as  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  soon 
return  to  the  debate  on  the  compact 
itself  and  that  we  may  quickly  pass 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association  with 
my  amendment  attached. 

Earlier  I  informed  the  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Dole,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  Mr.  McClure.  of  my  in- 
tentions to  propose  this  amendment.  I 
submit  it  now  so  that  it  may  be  dis- 
seminated more  widely,  and  so  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  our 
counterparts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  have  a  greater  opportu- 
nity to  study  it.  Already  copies  of  this 
amendment  have  been  distributed  to 
each  Senator,  and  copies  of  supporting 
information  have  been  distributed  to 
the  staff  of  each  Senator. 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  IMPOSE  A  PAIR  REMEDY 

The  atmospheric  nuclear  testing 
compensation  trust  fund  will  provide  a 
fair  administrative  remedy  for  a  prob- 
lem that  has  vexed  the  courts  and  the 
executive  branch  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  White  House,  through  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Max  Friedersdorf  to 
the  majority  leader  on  July  26.  1985. 
urged  that  we  delay  consideration  of 
this  proposal  until  the  courts  had  time 
to  deal  with  injury  claims  through  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Since  Mr. 
Friedersdorfs  letter,  there  have  been 
two  closely  related  developments 
which  indicate  Congress  should  act 
now:  The  courts  said  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act.  in  language  about  as  clear 
as  a  court  can  get  and  still  keep  the 
branches  separated,  and  the  Justice 
Department  recognized  that  it  will 
cost  a  lot  of  money  to  continue  litigat- 
ing these  claims  in  court. 

First,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  in  San  Francisco, 
issued  a  decision  on  August  13.  1985. 
dismissing  a  case  brought  by  10  urani- 
um miners  and  their  families  against 
the  Government  for  damages  the 
miners  suffered  when  they  mined  ura- 
nium ore— under  Govenunent  direc- 
tion, for  Govenunent  use— without 
adequate  safeguards  to  protect  them 
from  lung  cancer.  This  decision  in 
Begay  versus  U.S.  may  yet  be  appealed 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  many  observers  it  effective- 
ly puts  an  end  to  the  hope  that  urani- 
um miners  who  contracted  lung  can- 
cers as  a  result  of  their  work  can  sue 
anybody  for  relief.  These  men.  many 
of  them  Navajo  Indians,  gave  their 
best  efforts  in  our  Nation's  drive  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear  deterrent.  This  Nation 
owes  them  a  mighty  debt.  It  is  unbe- 


coming of  our  American  tradition  that 
we  would  deny  them  help  in  their  time 
of  great  need. 

In  defending  this  case,  the  United 
States  argued  that  it  knew  in  1951 
that  miners  would  be  injured,  and  an 
extensive  study  proved  by  1959  that 
the  Injuries  would  be  serious,  and  fatal 
to  some.  Yet.  lawyers  for  our  Govern- 
ment argued  that  it  is  within  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  our  Government 
to  decide  to  sacrifice  our  citizens  in 
this  manner  without  warning.  And. 
though  many  years  passed,  the  Feder- 
al Government  never  did  warn  these 
miners  of  the  dangers  of  which  it  was 
aware.  When  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice confirmed  the  injuries  in  the 
miners,  the  Government  decided  not 
to  tell  the  miners.  The  three  judge 
panel  in  the  ninth  circuit  which  decid- 
ed this  case  was  not  happy  with  this 
argument,  although  the  court  sus- 
tained it.  I  personally  find  the  argu- 
ment repugnant.  It  is  even  more  re- 
pugnant, however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment—now having  sustained  its  posi- 
tion in  court— would  continue  to  deny 
aid  to  these  patriots. 

The  court  said  it  is  now  time  for 
Congress  to  act.  I  quote: 

We  agree  with  the  district  court  thai  this 
is  the  type  of  case  that  cries  out  for  redress, 
but  the  courts  are  not  able  to  give  it.  Con- 
gress Is  the  appropriate  source  in  this  in- 
stance. 

EXPENSIVE  INJUSTICE 

Despite  this  unfortunate,  technical 
victory  of  the  Government  against  the 
people  in  San  Francisco,  the  Justice 
Department  concerns  grow  about  the 
expense  of  this  policy.  Richard  K.  Wil- 
lard.  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  who  is  acting  Chief 
of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  recently  made  a 
speech  noting  that  the  Government 
paid  $429  million  in  judgments  and 
settlements  last  year,  and  saying  that 
the  system  is  out  of  control.  He  says 
that,  in  several  of  these  radiation  suits 
including  Allen  versus  United  States  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  courts  have  placed 
what  he  calls  an  impossible  burden  on 
the  Government,  to  prove  that  the 
fallout  did  not  harm  these  people.  Mr.' 
Willard  apparently  fears  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  cannot  afford  the  jury 
awards  that  may  yet  come  down  in 
more  than  1.000  other  radiation-injury 
cases  pending.  Considering  that  one 
court  has  already  determined  that  the 
Justice  Department  perpetrated  a 
fraud  upon  the  court,  covering  up  the 
incriminating  evidence  in  an  early  suit 
involving  the  deaths  of  thousands  of 
sheep  from  fallout,  this  fear  has  some 
basis. 

One  clear  message  of  Mr.  Willards 
speech  is  that  the  current  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  is  to 
avoid  settling  these  radiation  claims 
under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  contrary  to  the  policy  Mr. 


Friedersdorf  urged  in  this  July  letter. 
This  policy  means  taxpayers  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  millions  of  dollars  to 
defend  these  cases,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment loses— as  one  would  be  led  to 
expect  from  Mr.  Willards  statement- 
taxpayers  will  then  pay  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  in  claims.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  most  meritorious  claims— 
those  of  the  uranium  miners— may  be 
left  unpaid:  so  we  will  pay  millions  of 
dollars  to  achieve  a  glaring  injustice. 

It  will  be  less  expensive  in  the  long 
run  and  maybe  in  the  short  run  as 
well  if  we  impose  a  fair  administrative 
remedy. 

The  courts  tell  us  that  Congress 
must  act.  and  the  Justice  Department 
now  worries  about  the  expense  of  de- 
fending and  paying  these  claims.  In 
the  new  light  of  October,  the  remedy 
proposed  in  my  amendment  shows  new 
appeal.  It  provides  a  remedy  to  the 
uranium  miners  as  well  as  the  down- 
wind residents  and  sheep  ranchers, 
and  it  limits  the  Government's  liabil- 
ity to  about  one-third  of  what  the 
Government  paid  to  settle  claims  and 
judgments  in  1984  alone.  I  suggest 
that  both  the  victims  and  the  Govern- 
ment gain  a  lot  in  this  amendment, 
and  it  should  be  passed  for  that  reason 
alone.  But  there  are  other  compelling 
reasons  we  should  pass  this  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  nearly  4.000  pages  of 
hearings  relating  to  this  trust  fund 
amendment,  before  three  different 
committees  of  the  Senate:  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee, 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. Several  hundred  pages  point  to 
this  trust  fund  proposal  as  the  rest 
way  to  settle  the  claims  of  American 
citizens,  including  the  hearings  Mr. 
McClure  held  on  the  compact  itself. 
My  friend  from  Idaho  was  gracious 
enough  to  let  me  raise  this  issue  at  the 
hearings  with  Ambassador  Fred  Zeder. 
I  asked  Ambassador  Zeder  to  distin- 
guish why  the  Reagan  administration 
proposal  to  compensate  Micronesians 
should  not  apply  to  Americans  in  the 
same  situation.  It  may  have  been  an 
unfair  question,  since  Ambassador 
Zeder  negotiated  this  proposal  with 
the  Micronesians.  In  any  case,  no  one 
has  yet  suggested  a  better  way  to  deal 
with  these  fallout  and  radiation  injury 
claims.  This  method  is  simple,  fair,  rel- 
atively inexpensive,  but  quick.  It 
would  be  manifestly  and  monstrously 
unfair  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
settle  the  claims  of  the  Micronesians 
and  deny  any  settlement  of  identical 
claims  from  Americans. 

The  Federal  Government  had  a  spe- 
cial duty  to  monitor  and  protect 
people  who  lived  downwind  of  the 
bomb  tests  from  receiving  injurious 
doses  of  radiation  from  the  bomb  tests 
and  from  the  uranium  mining.  Our 
hearing  records  and  Federal  court  de- 
cisions show  the  Government  failed  to 


live  up  to  that  duty.  So  far,  people  ex- 
posed to  fallout  and  uranium  miners 
have  been  denied  a  fair  opportunity  to 
prove  their  claims  through  standard 
tort  remedies  or  workers  compensation 
remedies,  and  the  Government  has 
shielded  itself  from  action  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  by  claiming 
the  immunity  allowed  by  that  law. 

My  amendment  provides  a  fair 
remedy  to  these  people  which  is  at  the 
same  time  fair  to  the  Govenunent. 
The  amendment  sets  up  an  optional 
administrative  remedy.  The  amend- 
ment states  in  its  findings  that  Con- 
gress does  not  expect  any  standards  es- 
tablished in  the  settling  of  these 
claims  to  become  standards  in  cases 
dealing  with  general  tort  or  workers 
compensation  law. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  soon  take  up 
the  compact  for  debate  again.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, for  fairness  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
those  Americans  who  contributed  to 
our  defense  efforts  and  were  injured 
but  have  not  won  compensation,  for 
the  sake  of  our  Federal  tort  law.  and 
in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  gratitude  for 
the  roles  these  victims  played  in  the 
development  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
forces. 
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INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 


EAGELTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  773 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ExoN.  and  Mr.  Kerry)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  372)  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end.  add  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion. 

(  )  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (dxi)  of  this  section,  the 
Directors  shall  jointly  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection  on  October  1. 
February  15.  and  May  1  of  each  fiscal  year, 
except  that  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1986. 
the  Directors  shall  jointly  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection  on  November  1. 
February  15.  and  May  1  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section,  the  term  'maximum  deficit 
amount"  shall  mean,  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1985. 
$175,000,000,000. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)(1)(H)  of  this  section,  the 
amount  by  which  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1.  1985.  exceeds  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  for  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  treated  as  "statistically  signifi- 
cant"  if  the  amount  of  such  excess  is  great- 
er than  5  percent  of  such  maximum  deficit 
amount. 


LUGAR  AMENDMENT  NO.  774 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Lugar)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1726)  to 
repeal  section  121(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99- 
83).  relating  to  funding  for  the  Special 
Defense  Acquisition  Fund,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all   after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
SEC.  1.  fi:nding  for  the  special  defense  At- 

QflSITION  Fl  ND 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  51(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  51  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2795(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  fund  shall  consist  of— 

••(1)  collections  from  sales  made  under  let- 
ters of  offer  issued  pursuant  to  section 
21(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act  representing  the 
actual  value  of  defense  articles  not  intended 
to  be  replaced  in  stock. 

"(2)  collections  from  sales  representing 
the  value  of  asset  use  charges  (including 
contractor  rental  payments  for  United 
Stales  Govemmeni-owned  plant  and  pro- 
duction equipment)  and  charges  for  the  pro- 
portionate recoupment  of  nonrecurring  re- 
search, development,  and  production  costs, 
and 

"■(3)  collections  from  sales  made  under  let- 
ters of  offer  (or  transfers  made  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  acquired  under 
this  chapter,  representing  the  value  of  such 
items  calculated  In  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph <B)  or  (C)  of  section  21(a)(1)  or 
section  22  of  this  Act  or  section  644(m)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  ap- 
propriate. 

together  with  such  funds  as  may  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fund."". 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as 
of  October  1.  1985. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  Bill  to 
amend  section  51(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  relating  to  the  funding  of  the 
Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  hearing  before  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  on  Thurs- 
day. November  14,  1985.  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington. 
DC.  Testimony  is  invited  regarding  the 
President's  July  8,  1985,  national  de- 
fense stockpile  modernization  proposal 
and  its  potential  impacts  on  the  do- 
mestic mining  industry. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Robert  Terrell  of  the  committee 
staff   at    224-5205.   Those   wishing   to 
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testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  written 
testimony  for  the  hearing  should  write 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  room  SD- 
306.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC  20510. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  RESERVED 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water 
and  Resource  Conservation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  Monday,  October  21,  1985. 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building.  Wash 
ington.  DC.  The  subcommittee  will  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bill: 

S.  1558,  to  settle  certain  claims  af 
fecting  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Indian 
Tribe  of  Nevada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SD-308.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC  20510.  Oral  testi- 
mony may  be  limited  to  5  minutes  per 
witness.  Written  statements  may  be 
longer.  Witnesses  may  be  placed  in 
panels,  and  are  requested  to  submit  25 
copies  of  their  testimony  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  50  copies 
on  the  day  of  the  hearing.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Terri 
Sneider  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202) 224-0613. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  October  10.  1985. 
in  closed  executive  session,  to  receive  a 
briefing  on  the  political  and  military 
aspects  of  the  proposed  sale  of  arms  to 
Jordan,  and  also  to  consider  routine 
military  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  October  10,  to  conduct  a 
meeting  on  fishing  vessel  safety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  RESERVED 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  Reserved 
Water  and  Resource  Conservation,  of 


the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  October  10,  1985,  in  order 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  following 
four  bills:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  187, 
S.  1596,  H.R.  2776,  S.  1116  (District  of 
Columbia  property  bills). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MINORITY  ENTERPRISE 
DEVELOPMENT  [MED]  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  that  this  week.  October  6-12. 
1985,  has  been  designated  by  President 
Reagan  as  "Minority  Enterprise  Devel- 
opment (MED]  Week."  This  is  the 
third  annual  observance  of  MED  Week 
since  the  President  proclaimed  in  1982 
that  the  first  full  week  in  October 
would  be  so  designated.  During  this 
week,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion tSBA]  and  the  Minority  Business 
Development  Agency  [MBDA]  are 
holding  events  honoring  distinguished 
minority  entrepreneurs  from  around 
the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  all  of  the  local  and  national 
award  winners  who  have  been  chosen 
for  recognition  from  among  the  minor- 
ity business  community.  Minority  busi- 
nesses make  a  significant  contribution 
to  our  Nations  economy  and  our  local 
communities.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  own  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  the  minority 
business  community  for  the  strides 
they  have  made  and  the  essential  role 
they  have  played  in  our  dally  lives. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  ownership  of  a  business  has 
been  a  traditional  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  It  is  the  essence  of  our  in- 
dependent spirit,  the  attainment  of  a 
goal  that  brings  with  it  self-sufficien- 
cy, self-determination  and  the  person- 
al joy  and  satisfaction  of  making  it  on 
your  own. 

Unfortunately,  for  many  years  mi- 
norities did  not  share  in  that  dream. 
In  terms  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
members  of  the  minority  community 
were  still  forced  to  ride  in  the  back  of 
the  economic  bus.  Well.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  are  making 
strides  toward  reversing  that  harsh  re- 
ality. Today,  minority-owned  firms  are 
emerging  as  some  of  the  most  glowing 
success  stories  our  Nation  has  to  offer. 
In  all  walks  of  business,  we  are  seeing 
increasing  numbers  of  minority  entre- 
preneurs taking  their  place  and  stak- 
ing their  claim  on  their  owTi  piece  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

This  is  the  real  American  dream,  Mr. 
President— the  dream  that  any  man  or 
woman,  no  matter  how  humble  their 
beginnings,   can.    through    their   own 


hard  work  and  effort,  become  a  suc- 
cess in  this  country. 

The  minority  business  owners  we 
pay  tribute  to  this  week  stand  as  shin- 
ing examples  of  the  best  qualities  our 
Nation  has  to  offer.  They  dared  to 
dream  that  they  could  make  it;  they 
dared  to  believe  that  they  had  a  right 
to  success;  they  dared  to  think  that 
they  could  be  more  than  spectators  at 
the  business  game— they  could  be 
players  themselves. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  we  set 
aside  a  week  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
entrepreneurs.  Mr.  President.  But  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  use  this 
week  to  do  more  than  simply  recognize 
the  achievements  that  have  been 
made.  Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  goal  of  in- 
creasing minority  business  participa- 
tion. Strides  have  been  made.  yes.  but 
in  the  flush  of  celebration,  we  must 
not  forget  that  much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  The  recently  released  Com- 
merce Department  Bureau  of  the 
Census  survey  of  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses, focusing  on  black-owned  busi- 
nesses, conclusions  are  examples  of 
this  point. 

According  to  a  Bureau  of  Census 
survey  on  minority  businesses  released 
this  week,  from  1977-82  the  total 
number  of  black-owned  businesses 
grew  by  more  than  100,000  from 
231,203  businesses  in  1977  to  339,239 
firms  in  1982— a  47-percent  increase. 
During  the  same  time  period  gross  re- 
ceipts for  black  firms  rose  from  $8.6 
billion  to  $12.4  billion.  In  fiscal  year 
1984  alone.  Federal  procurement 
awards  to  all  minority-owned  business- 
es totaled  $6  billion.  There  is  another 
side  to  the  story,  however. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  of  the 
roughly  14.5  million  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses  in  this  coun- 
try, only  about  600,000  are  owned  by 
minorities.  What  that  means  is  that 
while  recognized  minority  groups- 
blacks.  Hlspanlcs.  Asian-Paclflcans.  Es- 
kimos. Aleuts,  and  American  Indians- 
make  up  about  25  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, they  owTi  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  businesses. 

Of  those  600.000  minority-owned 
businesses,  over  90  percent  are  small, 
sole  proprietorships.  Two  out  of  every 
three  of  them  are  in  the  retail  trade 
and  service  industries,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  these  businesses  have  no 
paid  employees.  With  minority  unem- 
ployment continuing  at  unbearable 
rates,  clearly  promoting  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  minority  businesses 
is  one  of  the  key  resolutions  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  15  years, 
through  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  the  Federal 
Government  has  played  an  active  role 
in  promoting  minority  business  devel- 
opment. Our  efforts  must  not  only 
continue,  but  Increase  greatly.  Let  us 


use  MED  Week,  therefore,  to  both 
honor  the  achievements  of  our  Na- 
tion's minority  businesses,  and  rededl- 
cate ourselves  to  the  goal  of  helping 
minority  businesses  help  themselves 
by  insuring  their  participation  on  our 
Nation's  rich  economic  opportunities.* 


THE  U.S.  NAVY 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday,  October  13,  the  U.S.  Navy  will 
celebrate  its  210th  birthday.  It  was  on 
that  date  in  1775  that  the  Continental 
Congress  first  enacted  naval  legisla- 
tion, authorizing  the  "fitting  out  of 
ships"  for  the  Continental  Navy. 

In  those  early  days,  the  Navy  con- 
sisted of  a  handful  of  sailing  ships. 
Today,  our  Navy  numbers  almost  600 
ships.  Since  its  inception,  our  Navy 
has  performed  valiantly  in  countless 
battles  the  world  over  for  the  cause  of 
freedom:  The  great  battles  of  the 
American  Revolution;  the  War  of 
1812;  the  great  global  mastery  of  the 
seas  In  our  20th  century  conflicts. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  we  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  join  with  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Navy  as  they  celebrate 
their  birthday  all  around  the  world 
this  weekend. 

In  my  home  State  of  Hawaii,  more 
than  23,000  Navy  men  and  women  con- 
tinue in  the  Navy's  great  tradition  of 
service.  But  this  is  not  all  of  the 
Navy's  community  there.  Their 
number  is  expanded  by  some  18,000 
dependents,  more  than  15,000  civilian 
workers  and  almost  900  naval  reserv- 
ists. They  are  proudly  celebrating  the 
Navy's  birthday  with  many  events,  in- 
cluding a  sunset  parade,  birthday  balls 
and  diruiers.  Navy  Sabbath  weekends. 
Navy  League  awards  luncheons,  Navy 
uniform  days,  and  Blue  Angels  air 
shows. 

Therefore,  In  honor  of  the  Navy's 
210th  birthday,  I  would  like  to  public- 
ly commend  this  distinguished  branch 
of  our  Armed  Forces  for  Its  outstand- 
ing performance  in  defense  of  our 
great  Nation.* 


MINORITY  CONSTRUCTION 
FIRM  OF  THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  mi- 
nority business  owners  have  an  advan- 
tage over  their  more  established  com- 
petitors because  they  have  developed 
early  on  a  sense  of  the  hard  work  it 
takes  to  get  anywhere  in  this  society. 
Nothing  is  handed  to  them  on  a  silver 
platter.  They  know  from  the  time  they 
are  children  that  anything  worth 
having— a  job,  an  education,  a  good 
home— requires  hard  work  and  perse- 
verance. That's  the  edge,  the  hunger 
for  making  the  best  of  any  opportuni 
ty,  no  matter  how  small  It  Is.  that  puts 
minority  business  owners  on  the  right 
track  heading  for  success. 

Many  have  said  that  Horatio  Alger  is 
dead,  that  the  days  of  the  individual 


or  their  family  starting  a  business 
from  scratch  and  making  a  successful 
enterprise  went  out  with  flappers  and 
the  Roaring  Twenties.  They  are 
wrong,  and  Mathew  Lucero  proves 
that  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  Mathew  Lucero  Construction, 
owned  and  operated  by  Mathew 
Lucero  of  Los  Lunas,  NM,  has  been  se- 
lected as  'Minority  Construction  Firm 
of  the  Year"  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  honor  was  an- 
nounced In  conjunction  with  the  desig- 
nation by  the  President  of  this  week 
as  "Minority  Enterprise  Development 
Week  "  Later  this  week.  Mr.  Lucero 
will  also  be  honored  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing New  Mexico  minority  busi- 
ness owners. 

Mathew  Lucero,  a  Native  American, 
established  his  construction  business 
on  the  Isleta  Pueblo.  Despite  the  tre- 
mendous obstacles  and  barriers  to  es- 
tablishing a  successful  business  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  Mathew  has  taken 
his  construction  company  on  an  ag- 
gressive path  that  saw  his  annual  sales 
rise  from  just  $27,000  to  $1.5  million  in 
just  3  short  years.  He  has  sought  out 
other  minorities  to  work  In  his  compa- 
ny, providing  these  individuals  with 
the  opportunity  to  work  and  the  abili- 
ty to  participate  first  hand  In  a  suc- 
cessful minority  business  enterprise. 

Mathew  Lucero  demonstrates  that 
the  entrepreneural  spirit  Is  alive  and 
well  in  America  and  that  our  Nation  Is 
still  the  land  of  opportunity.  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  In  applauding 
his  achievements  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  awards  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  hlm.» 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  month  of  October  has  been  desig- 
nated "Minority  Enterprise  Develop- 
ment Month"  in  New  Jersey.  This  co- 
incides with  the  national  designation 
of  the  first  week  In  October  as  Minori- 
ty Enterprise  Development  Week 

I  am  pleased  to  take  note  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  contributions  of  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs  to  our  economy. 
Many  Americans  aspire  to  own  and  de- 
velop their  own  businesses.  As  I  know 
from  my  own  experience,  no  feeling  of 
pride  and  self-esteem  can  be  more  ex- 
hilarating than  the  feeling  that  comes 
from  starting  a  business  and  watching 
it  grow.  Many  doubts,  many  pitfalls. 
many  problems  await  the  aspiring 
business  man  or  woman.  But.  when  It 
works  when  the  marketplace  accepts 
your  ideas  and  gives  them  value,  the 
feeling  of  accomplishment  is  well  de- 
served. 

Mr.  President,  economic  growth  in 
our  country  comes  through  the  suc- 
cess of  business  activity.  The  economic 
vitality  of  the  minority  communities 
In  our  country  will  flourish  as  mem- 
bers of  those  communities  take  on 
more  and  more  responsibility  for  busi- 
ness development.  Much  has  already 


been  done,  but  there  is  room  for  a 
great  deal  more  growth  and  initiative. 

The  challenge  for  Government 
today  is  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  the  many  talented  and 
ambitious  minority  citizens  who  want 
to  establish  and  enlarge  their  own 
businesses.  This  assistance  can  range 
from  sharing  information  about 
market  opportunities  to  providing 
access  to  capital  to  assuring  fair  and 
open  competition. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  the  minority 
entrepreneurs  in  New  Jersey  and 
around  the  country.  I  stand  ready  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  help  them 
flourish  and  to  Increase  their  num- 
bers.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SIMON  KONOVER 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  allow  me 
to  offer  a  tribute  to  one  of  Connecti- 
cut's great  citizens. 

Mr.  Simon  Konover,  Immediate  past 
president  of  the  Greater  Hartford 
Jewish  Federation  and  chairman  of 
Simon  Konover  and  Associates,  will  be 
honored  on  October  20  at  a  dlruier 
hosted  by  Beth  El  Temple  of  West 
Harford,  CT,  and  State  of  Israel  Bonds 
of  West  Hartford. 

Mr.  Konover  is  truly  a  pillar  in  Con- 
necticut's Jewish  community.  A  noted 
humanitarian,  philanthropist,  and 
conimunal  leader,  his  contributions 
and  dedication  have  earned  him  tre- 
mendous respect  and  admiration— and 
appropriately  so. 

Simon  first  stepped  ashore  in  Amer- 
ica in  1948.  He  was  26  years  old.  His 
one  ambition  was  "to  eventually  open 
up  a  gasoline  station  and  maybe  a  used 
car  dealership.  "  Well,  he  exceeded 
that  goal  long  ago,  and  since  that 
time,  he  has  never  stopped  striving. 

Bom  to  a  Jewish  family  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Makow  near  Warsaw.  Simon 
was  one  of  eight  children.  When  the 
Germans  invaded  in  1939,  he  was  sent 
to  a  youth  labor  camp  in  Poland.  He 
eventually  escaped  and  returned 
home,  but  was  almost  discovered,  so 
he  fled  to  the  Russian-occupied  por- 
tion of  Poland.  There  he  fought  for 
Russia  against  the  Germarvs,  evacuat- 
ing Russian  citizens  from  the  war 
zone.  When  the  small  Russian  towTi  In 
which  Simon,  his  brother  and  his 
sister  were  living  fell,  Harold  and 
Simon  were  among  the  last  to  leave. 
Their  sister  was  too  ill  to  travel,  so 
they  were  forced  to  leave  her  behind. 
They  never  saw  her  again. 

Harold  and  Simon  ended  up  in  Sta- 
lingrad, where  they  miraculously  sur- 
vived the  bitter  and  bloody  battle  of 
Stalingrad.  When  the  battle  was  over, 
Simon  made  the  mistake  of  complain- 
ing about  conditions  in  the  city.  That 
innocent  comment  landed  him  In  Sibe- 
ria for  11  months  of  hard  labor. 

Simon  reunited  with  Harold  and 
they  returned  to  Poland  to  find  their 
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family.  They  searched  in  vain.  Alone 
and  penniless,  they  decided  to  join 
some  relatives  that  were  already  in  the 
United  States. 

Simons  first  job  was  as  an  auto  me- 
chanic for  $17  a  week.  Today,  he  pre- 
sides over  a  multimillion  dollar  empire 
of  nearly  100  shopping  centers.  3.000 
apartment  units,  close  to  2,000  hotel 
and  motel  units,  and  a  construction 
company. 

Mr.  Konovers  community  contribu- 
tions are  just  as  impressive.  He  is  im- 
mediate past  president  of  the  Greater 
Hartford  Jewish  Federation.  Over  the 
years  he  has  chaired  several  federa- 
tion campaign  divisions  and  has  been 
general  campaign  'Chairman.  He  is  past 
chairman  of  the  State  of  Israel  Bonds 
and  serves  as  president  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  Club.  He  is  a  board  member 
of  the  Hartford  Jewish  Community 
Center,  the  Hebrew  Home  and  Hospi- 
tal, a  trustee  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, and  a  corporator  of  Hartford 
Hospital.  He  is  also  an  overseer  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President  we  in 
Connecticut  are  very  proud  of  Simon 
Konover.  He  sets  an  example  of  stami- 
na, vision  and  dedication  toward  which 
we  all  should  aspire.* 


COSTS  OF  PROTECTIONISM 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
lastest  issue  of  Policy  Review  maga- 
zine, former  Delaware  Gov.  Pete  du 
Pont  has  written  a  very  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  costs  of  protec- 
tionism. 

All  of  us  who  Icnow  Pete  expect  his 
work  to  be  thoughtful  and  well  writ- 
ten. However.  I  found  this  article  par- 
ticularly provocative,  and  I  hope  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  take  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it. 

The  points  that  Pete  makes  from 
the  perspective  of  a  former  State  offi- 
cial are  things  we  should  keep  in  mind 
as  legislative  efforts  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic industries  increase.  Clearly  the 
only  solution  to  our  trade  imbalance  is 
reducing  these  horrendous  deficits.  In- 
sulating ourselves  from  competition  is 
a  losing  proposition  today  just  as  it 
was  in  1929  when  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Kamikaze  Economics— Prosperity  and 

Growth  Are  Imperilled  by  Protectionism 

(Pete  de  Pont) 

Its  the  fall  of  1985  and  the  American 
economy  is  robust  and  growing.  In  Septem- 
ber, the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
announced  that  the  August  unemployment 
rate  fell  to  a  five-year  low  of  6.9  percent.  In- 
flation remains  consistently  in  the  four  per- 
cent range.  Interest  rates  have  fallen.  The 
U.S.  economy,  fueled  by  the  Reagan  tax 
cuts  and  record  levels  of  Investment— much 
of  It  in  the  form  of  dollars  returning  to  the 
United  States  from  their  short  trip  abroad 
to  pay   for  America's  import  surplus— cre- 


ated 9  million  net  new  jot)s  in  five  years. 
Now  more  than  twice  as  dependent  on  trade 
as  it  was  In  the  1960s,  the  United  States 
economy  is  the  locomotive  of  the  world  re- 
covery. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  voices  of 
alarm  are  beginning  to  sound  from  several 
quarters.  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  says 
America  Is  losing  3.000  Jobs  a  day  to  Im- 
ports: more  than  three  million  jobs  per  year 
according  to  some  estimates.  The  steel  In- 
dustry says  it  is  losing  jobs  because  it 
cannot  compete  against  the  subsidies  of  Eu- 
ropean steel.  The  computer  Industry  Is  up  in 
arms  because  Brazil  has  declared  U.S.  com- 
puters off  limits  In  their  country.  Robert 
Dole,  the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  is  now 
using  mystical  buzz  words  such  as  "fair 
trade"  and  "level  playing  field."  Three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  protectionist  legislation  await 
action  by  the  returning  Congress  this  fall. 

What's  going  on?  Doesn't  anyone  wonder 
how  we  can  be  losing  3.000  jobs  daily  while 
creating  a  record  9  million  net  new  jobs  in 
five  years?  Doesn't  anyone  think  It's  strange 
that  our  steel  industry  cannot  compete 
against  the  Europeans  who.  on  net.  have 
not  created  a  new  job  In  20  years?  Are  subsi- 
dies really  the  problem  or  does  one  suspect 
that  our  heavily  protected  industries  are 
reaping  the  fruits  of  their  shortsighted 
management  policies  and  wages  which  are 
far  above  the  national  average?  Is  Wall 
Street  really  worried  about  IBM's  ability  to 
survive  the  Brazilian  computer  freeze?  Or  is 
it  more  worried  about  Brazil's  ability  to  fi- 
nance its  debt  load,  which  will  require  ex- 
ports? Why  doesn't  someone  stand  up  and 
say  that  even  If  the  Japanese  market  were 
totally  open  to  American  goods,  the  result- 
ing Increase  in  our  exports  (less  than  $10 
billion)  would  hardly  put  a  dent  in  our  trade 
deficit  ($120  billion)  and  would  primarily 
benefit  those  Industries  (communications 
and  financial  services)  that  are  not  losing 
jobs  in  the  U.S.  econo^ny.  but  gaining  them 
at  record  rates?  Whe  doesn't  someone  point 
out  that  If  the  United  States  were  to  level 
its  playing  field,  too  (e.g.,  by  repealing  the 
protection  on  textiles,  sugar,  steel,  etc.),  the 
trade  deficit  might  very  well  get  worse,  not 
better?  Hasn't  Bob  Dole— a  Republican 
leader— learned  the  Smoot-Hawley  lesson, 
or  the  Mondale  lesson  of  1984.  that  pander- 
ing to  special  interests  Is  a  recipe  for  politi- 
cal disaster? 

The  driving  political  forces  behind  protec- 
tionist legislation  are  understandable.  In- 
dustries that  view  their  declining  profitabil- 
ity or  loss  of  employment  as  the  result  of 
import  competition  argue  that  the  cure  Is  to 
curtail  or  eliminate  those  imports.  Ameri- 
cans who  fear  that  jobs  In  their  Industry  arc 
endangered  call  upon  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  "do  something."  Exporters 
who  see  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers 
thrown  up  by  our  trading  partners,  denying 
them  full  access  to  world  markets,  also  look 
to  Congress  for  action. 

WHY  INDUSTRIES  GROW 

But  the  economic  forces  at  work  present  a 
different  picture.  Overall  manufacturing 
employment  In  the  United  States  has  de- 
clined only  slightly  since  1980.  In  fact.  If  the 
economy  continues  to  grow  at  its  current 
pace,  we  will  shortly  have  as  many  manufac- 
turing Jobs  In  the  United  States  as  we  did  in 
1980.  And  although  certain  industries  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit.  primarily  be- 
cause of  fallmg  worldwide  demand  (not  Im- 
ports), others  have  grown  rapidly. 

Interestingly,  and  not  by  coincidence,  the 
industries  within  manufacturing  that  have 
had  the   hightest  growth  rate  of  employ- 


ment since  1980  have  several  factors  in 
common:  an  mcreased  worldwide  demand 
for  their  products,  little  if  any  protection, 
lower  than  average  manufacturing  wages, 
and  typically  Increased  import  penetration 
into  their  markets.  Electronics  and  compui 
ers  are  two  good  examples.  Another  inter- 
esting example  is  the  automotive  sector  of 
our  economy.  Since  1980.  largely  because  of 
increased  efficiencies  and  expanded  world 
wide  demand,  the  auto  industry  has  actually 
gained  100,000  Jobs  in  spite  of  Increased 
import  penetration. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  very  real  prob- 
lenr\s.  Some  Industries  and  firms  are  losing 
their  ability  to  compete  in  the  world 
market,  causing  great  hardship  to  some 
working  families.  Some  exporters  are  facing 
illegitimate  barriers  to  the  export  of  their 
goods  and  services.  Congress  Is  right  to  wish 
to  help  changes  the  situation. 

But  protectionism  is  not  the  answer. 
Indeed,  it  would  worsen  the  very  problems  it 
promises  to  fix.  Its  costs  in  higher  prices,  re- 
duced trade  opportunities,  the  stlfltng  of  in- 
novation, and  the  threatened  return  to  eco- 
nomic depression  are  prices  too  high  to  pay. 
But  the  cry  for  protectionism  will  become 
less  shrill  only  when  an  alternative  set  of 
policies  Is  put  forward:  policies  that  will 
create  new  Jobs  while  recognizing  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  dislocated  worker,  in- 
crease our  competitiveness  here  and  abroad, 
restore  America's  leadership  In  the  world 
economy,  and  raise  the  general  standard  of 
living. 

THE  COSTS  or  PROTECTIONISM 

America  today  faces  the  same  choice  our 
country  faced  in  1929  when  President 
Hoover  abandoned  the  tax-cutting  policies 
of  Calvin  Coolldge  that  had  brought  six 
years  of  strong  economic  growth,  and  In- 
stead endorsed  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act, 
plunging  the  world  into  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Just  as  In  1929,  the  United  States 
today  faces  a  wave  of  protectionist  senti- 
ment fueled  by  a  healthy  dose  of  misplaced 
patriotism.  And  Just  as  in  1929,  protection- 
ism threatens  to  send  the  United  States 
economy  straight  down  the  chute. 

We  can  respond  to  sectoral  shifts  In  the 
economy  by  developing  a  strategy  to  Im- 
prove the  competitiveness  of  American 
goods  and  services  and  to  respond  with  com- 
passion to  the  special  problems  of  the  dislo- 
cated worker.  The  tjest  way  to  do  this  Is  to 
continue  the  policies  of  tax  cuts  and  deregu- 
lation that  have  created  more  than  nine 
million  new  Jobs  in  the  past  five  years,  and 
Increased  our  productivity  and  national 
wealth,  not  to  return  to  the  path  of  protec- 
tionism and  economic  isolation,  and  repeat 
the  disaster  of  the  1930s. 

The  costs  of  protectionist  policies  do  not 
appear  in  black  and  white  in  the  federal 
budget.  The  cost  imposed  on  consumers  Is 
not  visible  like  a  sales  tax  receipt.  But  the 
cost  is  real.  It  is  high.  And  it  is  discernible. 

Economist  Michael  Munger  has  calculated 
that  in  1980  the  total  cost  of  existing  Import 
restrictions  was  $58.5  billion.  Since  then, 
new  barriers  have  come  into  being,  and 
today,  the  cost  of  protectionism  comes  to 
between  $1,500  and  $2,000  annually  for  a 
family  of  four.  This,  of  course,  is  more  than 
most  families  pay  In  federal  income  tax. 

Quotas  on  automobiles  alone  have  In- 
creased the  cost  of  imported  cars  by  $1,400 
and  the  price  of  domestic  cars  by  more  than 
$600.  As  a  result  of  already  existing  protec 
tlonism,  in  1984.  American  consumers  paid 
an  additional  $4.5  billion  for  automobiles.  $1 
billion   (or   footwear.   $3   billion   for  sugar. 
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$18.4  billion  for  apparel  and  textiles,  and  be- 
tween $1.5  and  $4.9  billion  for  cheese, 
butter,  milk,  and  cream. 

Protectionism,  even  at  its  present  level,  is 
a  heavy  burden  on  American  consumers.  It 
Is  a  particularly  regressive  tax,  because  the 
increased  price  of  sugar,  clothing,  and  shoes 
falls  most  heavily  on  lower  income  Ameri- 
cans who  spend  a  greater  percentage  of 
their  income  on  those  necessities.  The  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  has  estimated  that 
protectionism  in  those  three  industries  has 
had  the  same  effect  as  an  income  tax  sur- 
charge of  25  percent  to  66  percent  on  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  $9,350. 

Economists  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  have 
calculated  the  tremendous  cost  of  using  tar- 
iffs and  quotas  as  an  industrial  policy.  "Pro- 
tecting" one  job  in  the  television  receiver  in- 
dustry, where  the  average  wage  is  $22,900 
per  year,  costs  $74,155.  The  annual  cost  of 
"creating"  a  Job  in  the  footwear  industry 
that  pays  an  average  compensation  of 
$10,300  per  year  is  more  than  $68,000.  The 
steel  industry  weighs  in  at  a  cost  of 
$110,000.  to  protect  an  average  salary  of 
$27,700.  And  protectionism  in  the  automo- 
bile industry  costs  an  average  of  $160,000  to 
protect  an  average  salary  of  $28,300.  Thus 
the  ratio  of  cost  imposed  on  consumers  to 
the  value  of  the  Job  theoretically  saved  is 
staggering.  The  ill-fated  and  hopefully  for- 
gotten CETA  program  was  finally  eliminat- 
ed for  similarly  high  cost/benefit  ratios. 

Another  cost  of  protectionism  is  the 
damage  it  does  to  the  vitality  and  innova- 
tion of  our  domestic  economy.  Protecting 
jobs  and  profits  in  one  industry  locks  labor 
and  capital  into  less  efficient  uses,  stifling 
new  Jobs  in  other  industries,  and  reducing 
incentives  for  companies  to  modernize  and 
response  to  changing  technology  and  con- 
sumer demands. 

We  see  this  damage  in  those  industries  al- 
ready "protected""  by  quotas  and  tariffs. 
Indeed,  those  industries  that  can  no  longer 
compete  effjciently  in  the  world  market  and 
are  calling  for  protectionist  policies  are  pre- 
cisely those  industries  that  have  "benefited" 
from  the  longest  history  of  protectionism. 

Textiles  have  been  covered  by  a  myriad  of 
quotas  and  market  allocation  agreements 
for  some  25  years  as  well  as  one  on  the  high- 
est tariffs  ;22  percent)  imposed  by  the  Cus- 
toms office.  The  auto  companies  have  bene- 
fited, not  only  from  the  normal  tariff 
duties,  but  from  the  so-called  voluntary  re- 
straining orders  of  the  past  few  years.  Pro- 
tectionism has  allowed  to  auto  industry  to 
postpone  needed  changes  in  work  rules  that 
would  greatly  increase  efficiency  and  com- 
petaiveness.  The  steel  industry  has  benefit- 
ed from  minimum  prices  forced  on  foreign 
steel  and  most  recently  from  quotas,  which 
delayed  the  steel  industry  from  t)ecoming 
significantly  more  competitive.  Operating 
under  the  price  umbrella  of  quotas,  the 
steel  industry  still  pays  wages  31  percent 
higher  than  the  average  wage  in  the  United 
Slates  and  23  percent  higher  than  the  aver 
age  manufacturing  wage.  Protectionism 
halts  the  process  of  change  and  innovation 
necessary  for  American  firms  to  adapt  and 
innovate  in  order  to  become  more  competi- 
tive. 

The  protected  industries  in  America  give 
us  a  glimpse  of  what  could  happen  to  the 
entire  economy  if  protectionist  measures 
are  allowed  to  expand,  yet  we  have  only  to 
look  at  Europe  to  see  what  could  happen 
here  if  our  policy  becomes  one  of  hiding 
from,  rather  than  responding  to.  competi 
tion. 


Much  of  Europe  has  taken  the  view  that 
the  number  and  type  of  jolis  in  society  is 
fixed.  In  a  free,  competitive  economy,  it 
never  is.  Yet  many  European  nations  have 
erected  protectionist  barriers,  allocated  sub- 
sidies, and  otherwise  worked  to  keep  the 
labor  markets  frozen.  The  logical  extension 
of  this  thinking  brought  the  demand  from 
Arthur  Scargill.  the  Marxist  leader  of  the 
British  coal  miners"  union,  that  miners"  jobs 
be  continued  even  at  those  coal  pits  that  no 
longer  had  any  coal. 

As  a  result  of  locking  up  capital  and  labor 
in  non-productive  uses,  thereby  stifling  the 
growth  of  real  wealth-producing  Jobs  that 
would  generate  secure  incomes  and  futures 
for  the  European  people,  the  Common 
Market  nations  have  failed  to  produce  any 
net  new  Jobs  while  the  American  economy, 
as  yet  free  of  extensive  protectionism,  has 
created  9  million  net  new  Jobs  since  1980. 
Now  many  Europeans  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  damage  done  by  this  "Eurosclerosis," 
the  continent's  economic  equivalent  of 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  They  are  looking 
to  America  with  her  relatively  free  labor 
and  capital  markets  as  the  path  to  real 
growth. 

Another  cost  of  protectionism  is  the 
damage  done  to  exporting  industries  and 
firms.  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  some  five  million 
American  Jobs  are  directly  tied  to  the 
export  market.  And  American  exports  are 
growing:  up  10  percent  last  year  to  $220  bil- 
lion. 

The  history  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act 
serves  as  a  grim  reminder  of  what  a  high 
tariff  policy  can  do  to  the  Americans  who 
now  work  in  the  export  Industries.  After  the 
bill  was  passed,  American  exports,  which 
stood  at  $5  billion  in  1929,  fell  continuously 
to  $1.6  billion  in  1932.  America  would  not 
reach  its  1929  level  of  exports  until  the 
1940s.  And  despite  the  massive  tax  hike  in 
tariff  rates,  revenues  from  import  duties  fell 
to  half  their  1929  level. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cost  of  protectionism 
is  the  threat  of  another  Great  Depression. 
The  Smoot-Hawley  Act  began  as  a  small  bill 
directed  only  at  farm  imports.  Although 
today's  protectionist  bills  are  for  the  most 
part  aimed  .only  at  a  few  industries,  the  dy- 
namics of  congressional  politics  makes  it 
likely  that  any  protectionist  piece  of  legisla- 
tion would  grow,  as  did  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act,  to  include  many  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my. 

Protectionist  legislation  prompts  swift  re- 
taliation by  other  nations.  Indeed,  in  1929, 
many  nations  erected  new  tariffs  Just  on  the 
belief  that  Smoot  Hawley  had  the  votes  in 
Congress  to  pass. 

Shutting  out  foreign  imports  would  im- 
poverish our  trading  partners.  They  would 
no  longer  have  the  dollars  to  buy  American 
goods  and.  as  in  1929,  our  exports  would 
crumble.  Farmers  would  be  hit  particularly 
hard.  Debtor  nations  would  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  repay  loans  to  American  investors 
and  we  would  likely  see  bank  problems  of 
increasing  magnitude. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  must  remember  that 
an  imploding  world  market  has  direct  politi- 
cal consequences.  When  the  Germans  were 
no  longer  able  to  export  to  the  United 
States  and  earn  foreign  exchange  to  pay 
their  reparations  debts  to  the  allied  nations 
in  the  1930's  the  fragile  Weimar  Republic 
was  torn  asunder  and  collapsed  into  the 
clutches  of  Hitler. 

The  costs  to  consumers,  the  damage 
wrought  by  constraining  our  domestic  free 
market,  the  Jobs  killed  in  export  industries. 


and  the  promise  of  a  new  Depression  are  too 
great  to  allow  America  to  follow  the  path  of 
Herbert  Hoover  and  his  Smoot-Hawley  trag- 
edy. We  can  and  must  promote  and  institute 
policy  changes  that  offer  a  better  future  for 
America. 

a  new  GATr  ROUND 

America  must  provide  the  leadership  in 
bringing  our  trading  partners  together  for 
another  round  of  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  negotiations.  A 
new  GATT  round  must  include  agreements 
on  services  as  well  as  merchandise  trade,  for 
services  are  becoming  a  larger  segment  of 
international  trade.  We  should  bring  non- 
tariff  barriers  under  the  GATT.  for  they 
have  become  a  loophole.  And  a  new  GATT 
round  should  include  textiles,  which  are 
presently  dealt  with  separately  in  the  Multi- 
FMber  Agreement. 

Multilateral  and  bilateral  negotiations 
should  strive  to  reduce  all  barriers  to  goods 
and  services,  both  tariff  and  non-tariff.  We 
cannot  afford  to  get  sidetracked  by  the  illu- 
sion that  our  opening  negotiating  gambit 
should  be  to  threaten  or  impose  tariff  bar- 
riers against  our  trading  partners  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  respond  with  lower 
barriers  of  their  own.  Experience  has  shown 
the  bankruptcy  of  this  hope.  Never  in  histo- 
ry has  the  imposition  of  higher  tariffs  by 
one  nation  led  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  by 
one  of  its  trading  partners. 

We  already  have  mechanisms  for  dealing 
with  cases  of  dumping,  government  subsi- 
dies, and  other  unfair  trading  practices. 
These  should  be— and  can  be— vigorously 
enforced,  for  the  American  consensus  for 
free  and  open  trade  rests  heavily  on  the 
belief  that  our  trading  partners  are  dealing 
with  us  on  a  fair  basis. 

As  we  negotiate  to  reduce  worldwide  bar- 
riers to.trade.  we  must  work  to  make  Ameri- 
can industry  Increasingly  competitive. 
Where  our  trading  partners  have  lower  pro- 
duction costs,  there  are  two  possible  ap- 
proaches. The  first  is  to  raise  the  costs  of 
their  products  through  higher  tariffs  or 
quotas.  This  path  leads  to  all  the  costs  and 
misery  discussed  above.  The  second  path  is 
to  make  our  own  goods  and  services  more 
competitive. 

There  are  three  components  of  the  cost  of 
American  goods  and  services:  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials,  the  cost  of  capital,  and 
the  cost  of  government,  such  as  the  taxes 
and  regulatory  burdens  placed  on  Individ- 
uals and  companies.  Rather  than  trying  to 
"level  the  field"  by  putting  taxes  on  our 
competitors— taxes  we  quickly  pay  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  on  imported  as  well  as 
domestic  products— we  should  take  a  look  at 
how  we  can  reduce  our  own  costs  and  com- 
pete more  effectively. 

IMPROVING  COMPETITIVENESS 

The  cost  of  lal>or,  often  blamed  for  Ameri- 
ca's inability  to  compete  with  low-wage  na- 
tions, has  two  components.  First  is  the  take- 
home  pay  of  working  men  and  women.  Our 
goal  is  to  keep  that  high  and  growing  for  all 
Americans.  What  we  ought  to  cut  is  the 
second  component— income  and  payroll 
taxes.  Reducing  the  disparity  between  what 
workers  earn  and  what  they  gel  to  keep  was 
the  goal  of  the  1981  lax  cut  and  is  again  the 
target  of  President  Reagan's  tax  reform 
package  that  would  reduce  marginal  tax 
rates  for  all  working  Americans.  We  can  go 
further  and  learn  from  the  Japanese,  who 
have  consistently  lowered  individual  income 
taxes  over  the  years.  Japanese  workers  cost 
less,  not  simply  because  they  are  paid  lower 
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wages,  but  also  because  their  marginal  tax 
rales  are  lower. 

The  cost  of  capital  in  the  United  States 
can  also  be  reduced.  Here  again,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  our  competitor  Japan.  Gross  pri- 
vate savings  in  Japan  is  21  percent  of  dispos- 
able income  compared  with  six  percent  in 
the  United  States.  This  great  pool  of  savings 
allows  for  investment  In  new  plants  and 
equipment  and  constant  modernization. 

Why  is  the  Japanese  savings  rate  so  high? 
Cultural  factors  understandably  contribute. 
But  tax  rates  on  savings  in  Japan  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  In  the  United  States. 
And  unlike  the  United  States,  the  Japanese 
have  largely  tax-free  savings  accounts  for 
their  citizens— similar  to  an  unlimited  Indi- 
vidual Retirement  Account.  In  addition. 
Japan  has  no  capital  gains  tax.  No  wonder 
the  Japcnese  save  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  rewards  to  savings  are  not  undermined 
by  excessive  taxation.  Our  tax  policy  Is  pe- 
nalizing American  Industry  and  hurting  our 
farmers  who  would  greatly  benefit  from  the 
vast  pool  of  savings  that  a  pro-savings,  pro- 
tax  policy  would  generate. 

The  third  component  of  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can goods  and  services  is  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment regulation  itself,  a  fixed,  non-produc 
live  cost  Imposed  on  American  business  and 
workers.  Taxes  and  unnecessary  regulations 
increase  the  cost  of  American  goods  and  too 
often  price  us  out  of  international  markets. 

Trucking  regulation  is  a  good  example. 
When  President  Carter  began  the  move  to 
wards  a  deregulated  trucking  industry  in 
1980,  he  put  that  industry  on  a  path  that 
saw  costs  decrease  by  20  percent.  Airline  de- 
regulation has  also  greatly  reduced  prices  to 
consumers  and  expsmded  employment  in 
the  industry.  Financial  deregulation  could 
continue  this  progress.  We  do  ourselves  a 
disservice  If  we  fall  to  see  the  Impact  regula- 
tion has  on  our  international  competitive- 
ness. Indeed,  all  federal  agencies  should 
carefully  consider  the  economic  Impact  of 
any  proposed  regulation,  making  us  aware 
of  what  effect  it  will  have  on  America's  abil- 
ity to  compete  In  world  markets. 

SUPPLY-SIDE  SUCCESS  STORIES 

Taxes  of  all  kinds  also  force  the  price  of 
American  goods  up.  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, lost  thousands  of  Jobs  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  But  in  1980.  when  a 
citizens'  initiative  cut  the  property  taxes  by 
half,  the  exodus  of  Jobs  ceased  and  the  high 
technology  firms  that  had  planned  to  leave 
the  Bay  State  not  only  stayed  but  expand- 
ed. Today  the  unemployment  rate  in  previ- 
ously high-tax.  high-unemployment  Massa- 
chusetts is  just  four  percent. 

My  own  state  of  Delaware  has  had  three 
major  income  tax  reductions  totaling  40  per- 
cent since  1979.  As  a  result,  old  Jobs  have 
been  retained  and  new  ones  gained.  Dela- 
ware's growth  of  employment  and  income 
shifted  from  t>eing  one  of  the  slowest  in  the 
late  1970s  to  one  of  the  most  rapid  In  the 
mid-1980s. 

If  we  think  of  Massachusetts  and  Dela- 
ware as  independent  nations  concerned  with 
keeping  Jobs,  we  can  see  how  reducing  taxes 
played  the  central  role.  Would  tariffs  and 
quotas  keeping  competitive  foods  and  serv- 
ices out  of  Massachusetts  and  Delaware 
have  achieved  the  same  results?  Certainly 
not.  Fortunately,  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution saw  just  this  danger  of  protectionism 
at  the  state  level  and  forbade  state  tariff  re- 
strictions, insisting  on  free  trade  between 
the  slates. 

A  great  number  of  other  changes  would 
make  us  better  competitors  in  the  arena  of 
world  trade.  Repealing  the  restriction  that 


forbids  us  from  seluriK  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan 
and  allowing  the  export  of  timl>er  cut  from 
our  federal  lands  would  reduce  our  trade 
deficit  by  $20  billion,  according  lo  Murray 
Weidenbaum.  former  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors. 

Eliminating  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 
which  forces  much  of  our  exports  to  travel 
on  more  expensive  ships,  would  Increase  our 
competitiveness  as  well.  Reducing  antitrust 
limitations  on  combining  for  research  and 
development  or  marketing  efforts  would  en- 
hance America's  ability  to  compete.  Our 
antitrust  regulations  were  passed  at  a  lime 
when  the  U.S.  economy  was  largely  self-con- 
tained. Today,  the  American  firm  faces 
world  competition.  Considering  an  alterna- 
tive policy  to  agricultural  price  supports  in 
order  to  help  farmers  export  would  t>e  a  wel- 
come step  forward. 

EASING  THE  ADJUSTMENTS 

Even  with  Increased  competitiveness  in 
the  U.S.  economy,  we  must  recognize  that 
some  Industries  will  lose  jobs.  Just  as  new 
industries  and  products  replace  old  Indus- 
tries and  products  in  the  domestic  market 
(the  automobile  replaced  the  horse  and 
buggy,  and  the  discovery  of  oil  made  the 
whaling  industry  obsolete),  so  too  will  for- 
eign competition  sometimes  price  a  portion 
of  a  domestic  industry  out  of  the  market. 
Our  goal  ought  to  be  keep  the  mobility  of 
labor  and  capital  within  the  United  Stales 
as  high  as  possible  with  the  least  possible 
disruption  to  individuals  and  areas  undergo- 
ing change.  It  should  be  directed  to  solving 
the  very  real  human  problems  of  dislocated 
workers,  rather  than  freezing  whole  indus- 
tries in  the  status  quo.  thereby  postponing 
the  Inevitable  adjustments,  hampering  Iruio- 
valion.  and  driving  up  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Retraining  for  displaced  workers  Is  an  Im- 
portant element  in  reducing  the  fear  some 
workers  and  managers  have  In  the  constant 
change  that  Is  endemic  in  a  free  market.  Al- 
ready, there  are  a  great  number  of  retrain- 
ing programs  run  by  companies,  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  private  colleges. 
Indeed,  American  companies  spent  twice  as 
much  on  education  and  training  as  the  com- 
bined cost  of  all  colleges  In  America. 

Still  more  can  be  done.  One  suggestion  Is 
to  allow  a  "retraining  IRA.  "  an  account 
where  working  men  anci  women  could  save 
tax-free  money  that,  like  regular  IRAs, 
would  accumulate  interest  without  being 
taxed.  Should  a  worker  need  or  wish  re- 
training to  shift  from  one  Job  to  another,  he 
could  make  with  withdrawals  from  the  re- 
training IRA.  Unemployment  insurance 
benefits  could  be  made  available  for  retrain 
ing.  (A  test  program  In  Delaware  is  quite 
promising.)  Health  insurance  could  also  be 
integrated  with  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance program  as  workers  are  often  vitally 
concerned  about  their  health  Insurance 
during  traruitions. 

Another  Innovation  would  be  to  make 
company  pension  plans  more  portable 
When  an  employee  leaves  one  firm  and 
moves  to  another,  he  could  carry  his  accu- 
mulated pension  benefits  with  him.  Fixed 
and  non-transferable  pensions  are  a  disin- 
centive for  workers  to  move,  even  when 
higher  wages  are  available  elsewhere. 

The  long-term  answer  to  the  structural 
adjustment  issue  has  to  include  a  funda 
mental  reform' of  our  education  system.  No 
longer  is  an  education  system  which  pro- 
vides a  "one  skill  per  lifetime  "  worker  going 
lo  be  good  enough  for  the  United  Stales  to 
be  able  to  compete  in  the  modern  world 
economy.  Education,  training,  and  retrain- 


ing are  going  to  have  to  t)e  lifetime  process- 
es in  our  modem  economy.  The  sooner  we 
get  on  with  the  challenge  of  fundamental 
reforms  of  our  education  system,  the  sooner 
all  U.S.  workers  will  have  the  tools  to  sur 
Vive  In  a  rapidly  changing  economic  environ- 
ment. 

The  challenge  of  the  future  is  to  create 
the  millions  of  new  jobs  that  will  be  neces 
sary  to  employ  young  Americans  entering 
the  workforce.  Protectionism  cannot  do 
that.  Rather,  we  need  an  expanding  Ameri 
can  economy,  an  expanding  world  economy, 
amd  a  modem  education  system  to  create 
new  opportunities  for  entrepreneurship  and 
Innovation. 

The  protectionist  lobby  argues  that  Im- 
ports take  away  American  jobs.  It  is  wrong. 
In  1985,  we  have  a  trade  deficit  of  $120  bll 
lion  and  9  million  more  Jobs  than  we  had  in 
1980.  when  the  United  Stales  ran  a  trade 
surplus.  These  new  jobs  could  not  have  been 
generated  without  the  enormous  capital 
inflow  that  has  fueled  the  recent  expansion 
of  the  U.S.  economy.  And  because  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  must  even  out,  capital  In- 
flows would  not  have  l)een  possible  without 
a  trade  deficit. 

Imports  do  not  cost  Jol)s;  they  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  We  are  growing  faster  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  because  we  cut  taxes  In 
1981  and  because  we  t>egan  to  deregulate 
our  economy.  Continued  Job  creation  re- 
quires that  we  continue  on  this  path. 

The  President's  lax  reform  package  will 
be  a  great  boost  to  Job  creation.  Other  bills 
will  also  help.  The  'Vouth  Opportunity 
Wage  Act  would  allow  teenagers  to  work  In 
the  summer  without  being  priced  out  of  the 
market  by  the  minimum  wage.  This  bill 
would  create  an  estimated  600.000  jobs  for 
teenagers  every  summer.  No  present  piece 
of  protectionist  legislation  even  claims  to 
come  close  lo  creating  this  many  Jobs. 

The  "enterprise  zone"  legislation  would 
create  new  jobs  and  opportunities  In  de- 
pressed urban  and  rural  areas.  Real  Jot>s 
would  be  created,  not  uneconomical  Jobs 
temporarily  protected  by  tariffs.  Eliminat- 
ing the  Davis-Bacon  Act  would  generate 
new  Jobs  In  the  construction  Industry. 

We  can  further  improve  our  competitive- 
ness by  unleashing  the  Innovative  genius  of 
the  American  people  by  removing  the  re- 
maining obstacles  lo  econ'>mic  growth  and 
job  creation  here  at  home,  and  by  reforming 
our  educational  system.  Already  our  free 
economic  system  is  beginning  to  adjust.  The 
dollar  has  fallen  nearly  15  percent  in  recent 
months  on  world  exchanges.  The  U.S.  econ- 
omy, after  a  dull  first  half,  will  have  a 
better  second  half.  Now  Is  the  time  for  pa- 
tience and  a  careful  use  of  the  scalpel,  not 
the  meal  cleaver. 

Those  who  counsel  despair,  who  would 
have  us  retreat  behind  a  wall  of  high  tariffs, 
have  lost  faith  in  America's  most  enduring 
qualities:  the  ability  to  adapt,  innovate,  and 
use  challenges  as  a  springboard  lo  greater 
heights.  They  have  become  pessimists  in  a 
world  where  opliml.su>>  creaie  opportunity 
for  the  future.* 


CIGARETTE  TAXES 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  idiotic  things  we  could  do 
would  be  to  fail  to  keep,  the  revenue 
we  now  get  from  cigarette  taxes. 

I  find  it  almost  universal  that  people 
are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more   for 


cigarettes  both  because  of  the  revenue 
it  brings  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  because  it  will  discourage  teen- 
agers from  smoking. 

The  Southern  Illinoisan.  the  daily 
newspaper  in  my  home  territory,  re- 
cently had  an  editorial  urging  us  to  do 
that  that  is  fairly  typical.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  it  and  heed  its 
advice. 

And  I  hope  we  move  beyond  the 
temporary  45-day  extension.  The  need 
for  revenue  could  not  be  more  dire. 
The  need  to  preserve  our  health  could 
not  be  more  clear. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  The  Southern  Illinoisan,  Sept.  18, 

19851 

Cigarette  Tax  Cut  Threat  to  Teens 

Huge,  ghastly,  maddening  numbers  are 
rolling  around  Washington,  part  of  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  slop  the  cut  in  federal  ciga 
rette  taxes.  It  seems  insane  that  Congress 
may  soon  encourage  cancer  and  the  federal 
debt  in  the  same  law.  but  that's  what's 
coming  without  action  by  Sept.  30. 

Sen.  Paul  Simon.  D-Makanda.  is  using 
some  of  the  biggest  numl>ers.  gleaned  from 
a  Harvard  University  study.  Simon  and  Har- 
vard say  that  cutting  the  tax  on  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  from  16  cents  to  8  cents  will  en- 
courage more  teen-agers  to  smoke,  becau.se 
the  price  makes  a  big  difference  lo  teens. 
Harvard  estimates  480.000  Americans  even- 
tually would  die  prematurely  from  diseases 
caused  by  smoking  habits  spurred  by  the 
lax  cut. 

The  number  is  probably  too  high  because 
the  actual  price  of  a  cigarette  pack  wouldn't 
change  in  states  such  as  Illinois  that  plan  lo 
impose  their  own  8  cent  taxes.  But  the  argu- 
ment is  otherwise  sound.  If  teen-agers  can 
be  priced  out  of  the  cigarette  market,  the 
t)enefits  to  society  would  be  enormous— and 
saved  lives  are  only  the  beginning. 

The  federal  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment just  announced  its  estimate  that  $12 
billion  to  $35  billion  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States  this  year  to  treat  smoking  re- 
lated diseases.  And  non-smokers  will  do  a 
big  chunk  of  that  spending,  in  their  insur- 
ance premiums  and  in  taxes  for  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  This  age  of  medical  marvels 
and  mountainous  medical  bills  obliges 
Americans  to  take  better  care  of  them- 
selves-or  pay  substantially  for  the  privilege 
of  abusing  the  bodies  that  everyone  pays  to 
repair. 

The  OTA  also  figures  that  between  $27 
billion  and  $61  billion  of  economic  produc- 
tivity will  be  lost  this  year  to  tobacco-relat- 
ed illness.  It's  all  a  waste. 

Simon  says  the  tobacco  industry  is  wor- 
ried by  a  low  21  percent  of  high  school  sen- 
iors smoking  He  argues  logically  that  the 
government  shouldn't  do  anything  that 
would  raise  that  figure,  and  that's  just  what 
tax  removal  would  do. 

Further,  the  government  shouldn't  Just 
give  away  its  $1.8  billion  cigarette  tax 
income,  especially  when  it's  coming  up  short 
by  $200  billion  a  year.  Even  President 
Reagan  ought  to  be  able  to  swallow  the  full 
16  cent  lax.  because  he  can  argue  it  is  only 
keeping  a  lax.  not  raising  it. 

As  for  Illinois,  if  the  full  federal  tax  is 
kept,  stale  leaders  will  need  to  find  a  new 
income  source  lo  replace  the  $60  million  lo 
$70  million  the  sute  cigarette  tax  was  going 


lo  contribute  toward  the  education  reform 
package.  We  have  confidence,  however,  in 
Gov.  Thompson's  ability  to  find  another  ob- 
scure sin  tax  to  pay  for  his  programs. 

On  the  federal  level,  we  urge  Sen.  Alan 
Dixon  and  Rep.  Ken  Gray  to  Join  Simon  in 
resisting  the  tax  rut  on  one  of  the  nation's 
deadliest  habits.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  notifications  which 
have  been  received.  The  classified  an- 
nexes referred  to  in  several  of  the  cov- 
ering letters  are  available  to  Senators 
in  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  30  September  1985. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lucar, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-60  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
rost  $98  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media  of  the  unclassified  portion 
of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  85-60] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Insurance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment'  $0  million;  Other.  $98  million: 
total.  $98  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Design  and  general  layout  of  facilities 
to  produce  artillery  ammunition,  primers, 
fuses,  and  explosives  (and  the  option  to  pro- 
cure equipment  for  the  same),  plus  produc- 
tion Technical  Data  Packages  for  M82  prim 
ers.  M577A1  and  M739A1  fuses,  and  M107 
155mm  projectiles,  related  technical  assist- 
ance, project  management,  training  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements. 


'  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 


(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UAH). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
30  September  1985. 

(Transmittal  No.  85-601 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

Classified  Annex  Item  No.  vi 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology: 

[Deleted] 

2.  (U)  The  release  of  this  unclassified 
technology  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  consistent  with  our  national  policy 
and  is  considered  an  acceptable  risk. 

Policy  Justification 

People's  Republic  of  China— Ammunition 
Component  Manufacturing  Facilities 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  (PRO  has  requested  the  purchase 
of  the  design  and  general  layout  of  facilities 
to  produce  artillery  ammunition,  primers, 
fuzes,  and  explosives  (and  the  option  to  pro- 
cure equipment  for  the  sajne).  plus  produc- 
tion Technical  Data  Packages  for  M82  prim- 
ers. M577A1  and  M739A1  fuzes,  and  M107 
155mm  projectiles,  related  technical  assist- 
ance, project  management,  training  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $98  million. 

This  sale  would  further  enhance  U.S.-PRC 
military  technology  cooperation  and  im- 
prove overall  U.S.-PRC  relations. 

This  program  will  assist  the  PRC  in  mod- 
ernizing its  artillery  ammunition  production 
facilities  and  will  enhance  the  compatibility 
of  U.S.  and  PRC  artillery  ammunition.  This 
sale  will  also  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  PRC  defensive  military  capability  and 
the  PRC  will  have  no  difficulty  absorbing 
this  equipment  into  its  armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  four  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  for  one  month  and 
twenty  contractor  representatives  for  one 
month  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  2  October  1985. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  86-03  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
the  Netherlands  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $32  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 
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CTransmittal  No.  86-031 


Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  or 

OrrEH  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  I^ospective  Purchaser:  Netherlands. 

<ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.'  $31  million;  other.  $1  million; 
total.  $32  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  of- 
fered: Two  thousand  four  hundred  seventy- 
seven  BGM-71D  TOW  II  Guided  Missiles, 
including  37  test  missiles,  and  supporting 
publications. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VQU). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  2 
Oct.  1985. 

Policy  Justification 
Netherlands-TOW  II  Guided  Missiles 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has 
requested  the  purchase  of  2.477  BGM-71D 
TOW  II  Guided  Missiles,  including  37  test 
missiles,  and  supporting  publications.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $32  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  Netherlands;  furthering 
NATO  rationalization,  standardization,  and 
interoperability;  and  enhancing  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
needs  these  TOW  II  Guided  Missiles  to  con 
tinue  an  ongoing  effort  to  upgrade  and  ful- 
fill the  NATO  heavy  antitank  requirement. 
These  missiles  represent  the  ongoing  effort 
to  modernize  and  upgrade  weapons  already 
available  in  the  region.  They  would  be  used 
for  defense  against  attacking  armored  vehi- 
cles. The  Netherlands  will  have  no  difficulty 
absorbing  these  items  into  its  armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Hughes  Air- 
craft of  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
assignment  of  a  small  number  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  and  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Netherlands  for  a  short 
time. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  l'  S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC,  2  October  1985. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
mg  herewith  Transmittal  No.  86-01  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter  of 
Offer  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $80 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 


media   of   the   unclassified   portion   of   this 
Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director. 

{Transmittal  No  86  01] 

Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  or 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  United  King- 
dom. 

(il)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.'  $78  million;  other  $2  million; 
total.  $80  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  coproduction/purchase  agreement 
for  acquisition  of  up  to  55.000  Sea  Gnat 
decoy  cartridges.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
acquisition  from  the  U.S..  If  the  United 
Kingdom  elects  to  purchase  rather  than 
manufacture  them  domestically,  is  $80  mil- 
lion. The  decoy  cartridges  were  cooperative- 
ly developed  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AFD. 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(Vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  l>e  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  2 
Oct.  1985. 

Policy  Justification 

United  Kingdom— Sea  Gnat  Decoy 
Cartridges 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  requested  a  coproduction/purchase 
agreement  for  acquisition  of  up  to  55.000 
Sea  Gnat  decoy  cartridges.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  acquisition  from  the  U.S.,  If  the 
United  Kingdom  elects  to  purchase  rather 
than  manufacture  them  domestically,  is  $80 
million.  The  decoy  cartridges  were  coopera- 
tively developed  by  the  Govenunents  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  acquisition  and  development  of  Sea 
Gnat  will  contribute  to  the  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  improving  the  military  ca- 
pabilities of  the  United  Kingdom;  further- 
ing NATO  rationalization,  standardization, 
and  interoperability;  and  enhancing  the  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  British  Navy  will  use  the  decoy  car- 
tridges on  frigates  or  smaller  craft  as  an  air 
warfare  deterrent.  It  currently  has  Ship- 
board Rapid  Blooming  Onboard  Chaff 
(SRBOC)  cartridges  purchased  from  the 
United  States  and  will  replace  the  SRBOC 
with  the  improved  Sea  Gnat  decoy  car- 
tridges. The  United  Kingdom  will  have  no 
difficulty  absorbing  these  cartridges  into  its 
armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

Three  contractors  are  in  competition  for 
U.S.  production:  TRACOR  (Texas), 
HYCOR  (Massachusetts),  and  LUNDY 
ELECTRONICS  (Florida). 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentratives  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  US 
defense  readines.";  &.<;  a  rr5;ult  of  this  acquisi- 
tion.* 


'  As  defined  in  Section  4T6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act 


'  As  defined  in  S«^lion  47(6)  of  the  Arm  Export 
Conlrol  Art 


HONORING  GENERAL  PULASKI 
MEMORIAL  DAY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  great  admiration 
for  the  nation  of  Poland  and  its 
people,  for  tomorrow,  October  11,  we 
shall  all  celebrate  General  Pulaski  Me- 
morial Day.  Six  years  ago  tomorrow, 
our  Nation  honored  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  General  Pulaski. 
Both  his  life  and  his  death  quickened 
the  spirit  of  American  independence, 
and  tomorrow,  our  Nation  will  again 
honor  the  contributions  to  American 
history  made  by  this  great  Polish  pa- 
triot during  the  American  Revolution. 
In  his  remembrance,  let  us  also  pay 
honor  to  the  nation  of  Poland,  its 
people,  and  its  descendants. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  bom  in  the  late 
1740's  in  the  Province  of  Podolia, 
Poland,  now  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  began  a  military  career  at  an  early 
age.  In  his  early  twenties,  Casimir  Pu- 
laski first  demonstrated  his  will  for 
Polish  freedom  as  he  led  a  revolt  of 
Polish  forces  against  Russia,  which  at 
that  time  controlled  Poland.  Arrested 
and  condemned  to  death,  he  fled 
Poland  and  learned  of  the  American 
cause  for  freedom  through  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  FYance.  He  sailed  for 
America  in  1777,  and  brought  with 
him  his  courage  to  fight  for  freedom 
as  he  syyed  under  the  forces  of  Gen. 
GeoFg^washington. 

After  serving  our  patriotic  forces 
with  distinction  in  the  Battle  of  Bran- 
dywine,  he  was  appointed  by  Congress 
as  brigadier  general  in  charge  of  caval- 
ry. The  following  year.  General  Pulas- 
ki organized  an  Independent  corps  of 
cavalry  and  light  infantry,  known  as 
the  Pulaski  Legion,  which  he  selflessly 
led  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  in  1779. 
General  Pulaski  was  wounded  during 
the  battle  and  died  2  days  later.  His 
determination  for  American  independ- 
ence imbued  life  into  our  patriots 
upon  his  death,  whereafter  all  British 
posts  were  taken  in  the  far  Southern 
States  by  1782  that  led  to  our  ultimate 
victory. 

Throughout  his  life,  from  his  push 
against  foreign  domination  in  Poland 
to  his  fight  for  American  independ- 
ence. General  Pulaski  was  driven  by 
the  spirit  of  freedom  for  all  people.  To 
the  very  marrow  of  the  people  of 
Poland  yesterday  and  today,  we  can 
see  this  spirit  as  they  have  been  strug- 
gling for  survival  against  foreign  disre- 
gard for  self-determination.  In  this 
century  alone.  Poland  has  suffered 
three  major  geographical  realign- 
ments. This  includes  1939.  when  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with- 
out respect  to  previously  free  peoples 
or  even  life  itself,  illegally  divided 
Poland   for  their  own  devlcea.   For  a 


while  Poland  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  Europe,  but  not  from  the  heart 
of  Europe. 

In  Rome.  Pope  John  Paul  II  has 
become  the  first  Polish  Pope,  an  inspi- 
rational leader  for  both  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  struggling  people 
everywhere.  Within  Poland  today,  the 
struggle  against  tyranny  is  champi- 
oned by  Lech  Walesa,  who.  during  one 
of  the  most  repressive  Soviet  regimes 
since  Stalin,  has  led  a  freedom  move- 
ment that  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  world.  We  all  know  the  rest  of  this 
tragic  story,  but  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment is  alive  and  well. 

In  the  United  States,  we  also  are  in- 
spired by  the  leadership  provided  by 
such  a  Polish-American  as  Edmund 
Muskie,  our  first  Polish-American  Sen- 
ator, who  later  became  Secretary  of 
State  under  the  Carter  administration. 

The  Poles  have  contributed  much  to 
their  country,  their  heritage,  and  man- 
kind as  a  whole.  As  our  Nation  honors 
General  Pulaski  for  his  giving  of  him- 
self during  the  American  Revolution, 
let  us  not  forget  the  Polish  descend- 
ants who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  struggling  people 
everywhere.* 


THE  ENORMOUS  CAST  OF 
ILLITERACY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  the  House  with  John  Brademas. 
who  now  serves  with  distinction  as 
president  of  New  York  University. 

Recently  he  did  something  typical  of 
John  Brademas.  He  enlarged  our  hori- 
zons. 

He  called  upon  our  libraries  to  recog- 
nize that  we  are  no  longer  in  a  narrow, 
provincial  era,  but  have  to  serve  our 
people  effectively  by  being  part  of  the 
international  community. 

President  Brademas  points  out  some 
practical  problems  that  libraries  face, 
practical  problems  that  we  in  the 
House  and  Senate  cannot  ignore  as  we 
consider  the  Nation's  priorities. 

Some  of  the  things  he  says  I  don't 
like  to  read,  but  I  fear  they  are  accu- 
rate. For  example,  he  suggests  that  in- 
creasingly in  the  future  people  who 
write— whether  dissertations  or  other 
books— are  going  to  do  it  at  a  machine, 
and  we  will  no  longer  be  able  to  see 
how  a  Charles  Dickens  or  an  Allan 
Nevins  or  any  other  distinguished 
author  put  his  or  her  thoughts  on 
paper  and  then  modified  them.  But  I 
cannot  live  in  the  world  as  I  would  like 
it— I  have  to  live  in  the  real  world. 
That's  basically  what  he  calls  upon  us 
to  do  in  the  Nation  as  we  view  our  li- 
braries. 

He  also  talks  about  the  enormous 
cost  of  illiteracy  to  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
problem  we  are  starting  to  face,  but 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
speech  which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  by  John  Brademas 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  51sl  Council  and  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Federation  of  Li- 
brary Associations  and  Institutions,  and  I'm 
for  several  reasons  glad  to  be  here. 

First,  I  am  delighted  to  be  back  in  Chica- 
go; this  is  for  me  home  territory,  next  door 
to  my  native  Indiana. 

Second.  I  wsml  to  salute  the  librarians.  In- 
formation specialists  and  meml)er  associa- 
tions who  participate  in  IFTA.  For  nearly 
six  decades.  IFLA  has  encouraged  c(X>p€ra- 
tlon  among  librarians,  worldwide  standards 
for  libraries  and  the  free  flow  of  Informa- 
tion across  national  borders. 

Here  I  have  seen  many  friends  with  whom 
I  have  long  shared  a  concern  about  the 
place  of  libraries  In  American  life. 

I  have  listened  with  keen  Interest  to 
Daniel  Boorstln.  a  distinguished  historian  of 
Ideas,  who  for  the  last  decade,  as  Librarian 
of  Congress,  has  directed,  with  energy  and 
imagination,  the  largest  collection  of  stored 
knowledge  anywhere. 

I've  been  pleased  to  see  another  valued 
colleague.  Vartan  Gregorian,  co-chairman  of 
this  conference  and  the  highly  respected 
President  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
one  of  the  worlds  leading  libraries,  as  well 
as  Robert  Wedgeworth.  the  other  co-chair- 
man, and  new  Dean  of  the  School  of  Library 
Service  at  Columbia  University. 

And.  of  course,  I'm  glad  that  our  own  able 
Dean  of  Libraries  at  New  York  University, 
Carlton  Rochell.  is  among  your  number. 

Indeed,  you  may  be  interested  to  know- 
that  the  first  convention  of  librarians  ever 
held  in  the  United  States  and  some  say  any- 
where In  the  world  met  in  1853  in  what  was 
knowTi  as  the  Smaller  Chapel  of  New  York 
University. 

libraries  from  a  personal  perspective 

But  the  principal  reason  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here  today,  of  course,  is  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  libraries. 

Like  many  of  you.  I  grew  up  In  libraries. 

During  my  childhood,  my  brothers  and 
sisters  and  I  spent  the  summer  months  in 
my  grandparents'  home  in  the  small  Indi- 
ana town  of  Swayzee  where  we  were  ex- 
posed to  my  grandfather's  library,  which 
had  nearly  ten  times  more  volumes,  7,000. 
than  Swayzee  had  people.  I  practically  lived 
in  that  library  and  those  books  enabled  me 
to  travel,  in  my  mind,  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  North  Central  Indiana. 

For  me.  one  of  the  great  joys  of  being  a 
university  student  was  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  some  of  the  great  libraries  of  the 
world— the  Widener  at  Harvard,  the  Bod- 
leian at  Oxford,  the  Historical  Archives  of 
the  City  of  Barcelona,  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Social  History  in  Amsterdam. 

These  experiences  not  only  enriched  my 
own  life  but  also  Impressed  upon  me  the  in- 
dispensable role  of  libraries  In  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind. 

So  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
when,  in  1958.  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
United  Slates  House  of  Representatives,  I 
determined  to  remain  involved  in  the  world 
of  learning  and  libraries.  I  served  on  the 
congressional  Committee,  Education  and 
Lal)or.  with  responsibility  for  legislation  in 
these  areas,  and  also  on  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 


During  my  22  years  In  Congress.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  part*  in  writing  every 
major  law  aimed  at  assisting  schools,  col- 
leges, libraries,  museums  and  other  institu- 
tions of  education  and  culture  in  our  coun- 
try. 

For  ten  years.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  with  jurisdiction  over 
libraries  and  sponsored  such  legislation  as 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
and  measures  to  support  school,  college  and 
university  libraries  and  the  training  of  li- 
brarians. 

In  1970.  Congress  passed  a  law.  which  I 
was  proud  to  have  authored,  creating  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  outstand- 
ing librarians  and  leaders  from  business  and 
government,  adopted  the  goal  of  providing 
all  Amerlcar^s  equal  opportunity  for  access 
to  information  important  to  their  educa- 
tional, vocational  and  recreational  needs. 

To  help  meet  this  monumental  objective. 
Congress  directed  the  National  Commission 
to  plan  the  first  White  House  Conference 
on  Library  and  Information  Services,  which 
was  held  in  1979  in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  person  who  chaired  both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  White  House  Conference  Is 
an  outstanding  citizen  of  Illinois,  a  vigorous 
voice  for  libraries,  and  I  might  add,  a  long- 
time persona'  friend,  Charles  Benton. 

The  recommendations  in  the  White  House 
Conference  Report  Issued  In  1980  Include  a 
variety  of  proposals  to  meet  the  library  and 
Information  service  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Conference  resolutions  urged  librar- 
ians to  take  greater  responsibility  for  Im- 
proving access  to  information  for  all  citizens 
Including  minority  groups  and  the  handi- 
capped, combating  Illiteracy,  and  promoting 
the  free  exchange  of  information  within  the 
United  States  and  among  nations. 

Although  I  was  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  a  legislator  for  libraries,  I  must  tell 
you  that  libraries  continue  to  concern  me  In 
my  new  responsibility  of  the  past  four 
years,  as  President  of  New  York  University. 
For  I  now  lead  an  institution  with  a  special 
conunltment  to  libraries. 

We  at  New  York  University  are  especially 
proud  of  our  Elmer  Holmes  Bobst  Library 
and  Study  Center.  The  Bottst  Library  is  in 
fact  the  center  of  our  Washington  Square 
campus  and  my  own  office  is  located  on  the 
twelfth  floor. 

Bobst  Is  the  anchor  of  New  York  Universi- 
ty's library  system,  which  includes  the  li- 
braries of  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  School  of  Law.  the  School 
of  Medicine,  the  College  of  Dentistry,  the 
Courant  Institute  of  Mathematical  Sciences, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  Wall  Street.  (In  fact,  there's 
a  picture  of  our  Business  School  library  on 
the  cover  of  this  month's  American  Library 
Association  magazine.  American  Libraries.) 

So  I  speak  to  you  today  from  several  per- 
spectives: I  grew  up  in  libraries,  later  helped 
shape  national  policies  for  them,  and  now 
head  a  university  with  a  superb  library 
system. 

Public  speakers  frequently  remind  us  that 
we  live  in  an  age  of  Information,  with  new 
knowledge  increasing  exponentially.  And  it's 
true.  Consider  that  Americans  consume 
about  seven  trillion  words  a  day  through 
radio,  television  and  print  media.  Publishers 
worldwide  produce  800.000  books.  400.000 
periodicals  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  documents  annually,  each  in  multiple 
copies. 
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Individual  scholarship,  the  creation  and 
transmission  of  knowledge,  the  prosperity 
and  indeed  the  security  of  a  nation— all 
depend  on  access  to  published  information. 

Because  the  theme  of  this  conference  is 
"Libraries  and  the  Universal  Availability  of 
Information."  I  want  to  reflect  for  a  little 
while  this  afternoon  on  our  progress  toward 
this  Ideal— universal  access  to  information— 
and  the  paths  we  must  travel  to  attain  It. 

I  shall  touch  on  several  topics:  research  li- 
braries and  their  service  to  scholars,  the 
quality  of  public  libraries  and  school  librar- 
ies, the  plight  of  non-readers,  the  role  of 
governments  in  supporting  libraries  and  in 
assuring  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  finally,  an 
international  agenda  for  libraries. 

I  realize  that  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  librarians  is  also  an  important  topic  but  I 
shall  leave  that  to  other  speakers. 

Because  I  am  an  American  and  know  our 
library  system  t)est.  I  shall  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  condition  of  American  li- 
braries. But  with  two  thousand  librarians 
from  all  over  the  world  here.  I  also  want  to 
venture  into  international  waters.  Certainly 
few  places  are  belter  suited  to  making  Infor- 
mation available  to  people  than  libraries. 

But  libraries  today— even  in  the  richest 
and  most  technologically  sophisticated 
countries— face  serious  fiscal  burdens  as 
well  as  many  other  problems. 

RESEARCH  LIBRARIES  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 

Let's  look  first  at  research  libraries  in  the 
United  States. 

I  served  recently  on  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Student  Financial  Assistance  and 
chaired  the  Commission's  Subcommittee  on 
Graduate  Education.  In  December.  1983. 
our  bipartisan  Commission  who.  by  the  way. 
were  appointed  by  President  Reagan  and 
the  leaders  of  Congress,  issued  a  report  on 
graduate  education  which  won  the  unani- 
mous support  of  its  twelve  members. 

Our  report  warned  of  "signs  of  trouble 
and  erosion"  in  America's  graduate  research 
and  training  capability,  including  the  dete- 
rioration of  library  collections. 

Nearly  every  research  library  In  the 
United  States,  our  Commission  found,  is 
caught  by  the  pressures  of  increasing  de- 
mands, rapidly  changing  technology  and  in- 
adequate financial  support. 

Clearly,  to  serve  the  needs  of  students  and 
scholars  and  to  assure  academic  activity  of 
the  highest  quality,  research  libraries  must 
expand.  Yet  growth  has  become  more  and 
more  costly.  Prices  of  books  and  periodicals 
have  been  rising  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  rate  of  inflation.  The  average  cost  of  a 
hard-cover  book  in  the  United  States  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  decade. 

Our  Commission  on  Graduate  Education 
found  that  despite  a  near  doubling  of  ex- 
penditures for  library  materials  in  the 
1970s,  enormous  cost  increases  forced  a  re- 
duction of  20  percent  in  the  acquisition  of 
new  volumes. 

Princeton  University's  director  of  libraries 
reports  that  only  a  150  percent  rise  in  his 
acquisition  budget  between  1973  and  1983 
"kept  us  afloat"— and  Princeton  is  one  of 
the  richest  universities  in  the  United  States. 
In  1981  the  University  of  Utah  was  com 
pelled  by  inflation  to  cancel  more  than  a 
thousand  of  its  16.000  periodicals  subscrip- 
tions. 

There  is  another  problem.  At  a  time  when 
more  and  more  infor.nation  is  being  pub- 
lished, libraries  are  not  only  short  of  money 
but  are  running  out  of  space.  Yale  Universi- 
ty's libraries,  which  last  year  passed  the  8 
million  volume  mark,  acquire  7  or  8  percent 
of  the  worlds  new  writings  annually,  and 


these  additions,  roughly  175.000  volumes, 
require  another  12.000  square  feet  of  space 
every  year. 

All  of  you  know  better  than  I  that  the 
larger  a  collection  becomes,  the  more  money 
is  needed  to  maintain  and  preserve  it.  Li- 
braries are,  of  course,  labor  Intensive.  Our 
Commission  on  Graduate  Education  found 
that  although  staff  size  Increased  only  11 
percent  during  the  1970s,  expenditures  on 
salaries  more  than  doubled. 

All  of  you  are  also  aware  that  as  libraries 
grow,  so  do  problems  of  preservation.  Fully 
one-third  of  the  books  in  most  libraries  in 
this  country  are  simply  worn  out  or  have 
too  seriously  deteriorated  to  be  used.  Nearly 
80  percent  of  the  books  and  artifacts  on 
paper  in  American  libraries  are  threatened 
by  aging. 

Preservation  efforts  nationwide  will  cost 
at  least  100  million  dollars  over  the  next 
decade. 

Our  Commission  on  Graduate  Education 
outlined  a  7-point  agenda  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  university  libraries.  Among  our 
recommendations  were  these: 

The  Federal  government  should  increase 
financial  support  for  college  and  university 
libraries  generally  and.  in  order  to  maximize 
the  use  of  scarce  resources,  should  encour- 
age interlibrary  networking  in  particular. 

Incentives  for  business  to  donate  equip- 
ment to  colleges  and  universities  should  l>e 
extended  to  embrace  library  materials. 

Training  programs  for  library  careers 
should  Include  support  for  the  study  of 
modern  information  technology,  networking 
and  preservation. 

The  Library  of  Congress  should  take  a 
leading  role  in  preservation  efforts. 

LIBRARY  NETWORKS 

Beyond  what  I  have  so  far  said.  I  think  It 
clear  that  both  to  survive  and  to  serve  the 
needs  of  society,  libraries  must  modernize, 
economize  and  share  the  use  of  the  technol- 
ogy of  today. 

For  It  has  been  obvious  for  a  number  of 
years  that  individual  research  libraries 
cannot  on  their  own  continue  to  provide  the 
information  services  essential  to  education 
and  scholarship  of  high  quality. 

Although  the  idea  of  building  linkages 
among  libraries  is  not  novel,  during  the  last 
decade  the  concept  of  networks— for  access, 
collection  development  and  preservation- 
has  taken  hold  and  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world. 

To  cite  my  own  university,  Bobst  Library 
is  involved  in  several  resource-sharing  pro- 
grams—on local  and  state  levels  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  Research  Libraries  Group 
(RLG),  an  organization  of  31  research  li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  nationwide. 

The  two  major  bibliographic  networks— 
the  Online  Computer  Library  Center 
(OCLC)  and  the  Research  Libraries  Infor 
mation  Network  (RLIN)  of  the  umbrella 
RLG— provided  as  of  1984  information  on  24 
million  unique  records  for  books,  periodi- 
cals, maps,  audiovisual  and  other  materials. 

These  large  data  resources  have  in  effect 
revolutionized  interlibrary  loan  capabilities 
and  made  possible  the  building  of  a  coordi- 
nated national— and  international— collec- 
tion through  access  to  library  holdings 
throughout  the  world. 

Indeed,  even  as  we  meet  in  Chicago,  new 
supernetworks  are  t>eing  forged. 

With  support  from  the  Council  on  Library 
Resources,  a  private  foundation,  RLG. 
OCLC,  the  Library  of  Congre.ss  and  the 
Washington  Library  Network  are  participat- 
ing ;..  the  Linked  Systems  Project,  working 
to  connect  their  several  networks. 


And  the  British  Library  and  the  Bibliothe 
que  Nationale  have  agreed  to  link  their  data 
bases  while  just  two  months  ago.  a  transat- 
lantic telecommunications  line  was  Installed 
between  the  British  Library  and  the  RLIN 
The  British  Library  and  the  umbrella  RLG 
intend  to  u.se  their  connection  for  many 
projects.  They  will  first  produce  a  data  base, 
a  package  of  retrievable  information,  con- 
taining records  of  materials  in  English 
printed  during  the  eighteenth  century  This 
link  will  also  improve  communication  be 
tween  the  British  Library  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  in  Washington.  DC. 

What  can  we  expect  from  automation  and 
networking  in  the  decades  to  come? 

Future  prospects  are  heady  indeed.  At 
New  York  University,  we  are  building  an  in- 
tegrated information  system,  which  will  or- 
ganize data  from  all  parts  of  the  campus. 
Bobst  Library's  computerized  catalog  and 
other  systems  are  already  connected 
through  a  local  area  network,  a  cable  that 
serves  as  a  "data  highway"  within  the  Li- 
brary. ^' 

This  local  area  network  will  eventually  be 
extended  throughout  the  University  and 
will  allow  computer  to  computer  communi- 
cation from  a  variety  of  systems  on  our 
campus.  It  will  also  facilitate  access  to  on- 
line information  available  on  external  net- 
works. 

Our  NYU  local  area  network  will  make 
possible  the  use  of  scholarly  work  stations- 
microcomputer  terminals  for  faculty  and 
students— that  can  access  an  almost  limit- 
less number  of  data  bases  both  Inside  and 
outside  the  University. 

New  York  University  Dean  of  Libraries 
Rochell  predicts  that  "the  future  academic 
will  compose,  edit  and  transmit  a  research 
paper  on  one  piece  of  equipment  with  no 
reason  to  leave  it." 

Patricia  Battin,  University  Librarian  at 
Columbia,  envisions  the  electronic  scholar 
of  the  1990s  with  "on-line  gateway  access  to 
the  universe  of  knowledge"  providing  "the 
capacity  to  rummage  around  in  the  biblio- 
graphic wealth  of  recorded  knowledge,  orga- 
nized in  meaningful  fashion  with  logically 
controlled  searches." 

But  as  Richard  McCoy,  president  of  RLG. 
has  said,  a  pessimist  viewing  the  future 
could  also  see  a  bleaker  scenario,  one  in 
which  information  is  compartmentalized  by 
competitive  Interest,  ownership  rights  or  in- 
compatible computerized  standards. 

Another  warning  comes  from  Warren  J. 
Haas,  president  of  the  Council  on  Library 
Resources.  America's  research  libraries,  he 
says,  might  t)e  creating  an  inequitable 
system  of  handling  knowledge.  Well-fi- 
nanced disciplines— medicine,  science,  law 
and  engineering  — have  access  to  rich  re- 
sources of  computerized  data  By  contrast, 
specialists  in  the  underfinanced  humanities, 
not  to  mention  poor  colleges  and  low- 
income  students,  could  be  in  danger  of  be- 
coming informatlonally  impoverished. 

Certainly,  the  drive  to  networking  pre- 
sents unprecedented  challenges  for  librar- 
ies—especially research  libraries— and  li- 
brarians. 

What  are  some  of  these  challenges'* 

First,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  reinvent  the 
research  library,  moving  from  the  concept 
of  a  self-contained  storehouse  of  books  and 
Journals  to  that  of  an  international  service 
center,  where  information  will  be  accessible 
through  automated  networks  and  available 
worldwide. 

Second,  on  university  campuses,  we  need 
to  coordinate  all  our  information  services. 
The  library's  computerized  system  and  the 


academic  computing  center  should  be  linked 
to  utilize  fully  the  resources  of  each— com- 
puters, data  files  and  the  skills  of  staff  who 
manage  these  systems.  For  we  want  to  give 
users  the  most  information  in  the  most  cost- 
effective  manner.  As  Dr  McCoy  has  said. 
"It  is  time  we  recognize  that  our  research  li- 
braries and  Q\u  computing  centers  are  In 
the  same  business." 

Third,  for  cooperative  networks  to  work 
effectively,  each  member  institution  will 
have  to  define  its  own  objectives  broadly, 
keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  all  the  librar- 
ies in  the  network.  Members  must  stress 
their  common  mission,  starting  from  simi- 
larities rather  than  differences.  All  libraries 
today  must  move  toward  sharing  biblio- 
graphic records,  collections  and  preserva- 
tion efforts.  There  must  be  acceptance  of 
common  standards  for  cataloging,  and  there 
must  also  be  agreement  on  who  should  do 
what  and  who  should  pay  for  it. 

Fourth,  as  lines  between  the  old  and  new 
become  more  blurred,  we  shall  require  much 
closer  collaboration  between  libraries  and 
newer  distributors  of  Information— data 
base  vendors,  the  telecommunications  indus- 
try and  electronic  publishing  concerns. 

For  example.  Dr.  McCoy  warns  that  com- 
mercial vendors  must  not  t)e  allowed  to  con- 
trol resources  or  information  that  really 
ought  to  be  shared.  Nor  should  business  and 
industry  be  permitted  to  "cream"  the  infor- 
mation market,  skimming  off  only  the  mon- 
eymaking  pieces  for  themselves.  If  the  prof- 
itable is  seized  by  private  entrepreneurs  and 
the  unprofitable  left  to  universities,  the  aca- 
demic community  would  lose  the  solid  eco 
nomic  base  essential  to  networking— and  In 
the  long  run,  even  the  private  sector  would 
be  a  loser. 

Beyond  these  challenges  for  research  li- 
braries. I  think  everyone  here  today  would 
agree  that  we  must  do  a  much  better  job  of 
coordinating  library  services  on  an  inter- 
national level,  and  I  shall  address  this 
matter  in  a  moment. 

EDUCATION  reform:  PUBLIC  AND  SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 

Having  discussed  the  research  library  as  a 
gateway  to  knowledge.  I  turn  now  to  an- 
other task— rebuilding  public  libraries  and 
school  libraries. 

Let  me  here  observe  for  the  delegates 
from  other  countries  that,  over  the  past  few 
years,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  resurgence 
of  interest  in  education  in  the  United 
States.  Metaphorically  speaking,  we  have 
been  inundated  by  studies  and  reports  call- 
ing for  reforms  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  appointed  by  then 
Secretary  of  Education  Terrel  Bell,  has  re- 
ceived the  greatest  attention.  The  study.  A 
Nation  at  Risk,  warned  that  American 
schools  were  sinking  in  "a  rising  tide  of  me- 
diocrity " 

Although  most  of  these  studies  ignored  li- 
braries, two  did  affirm  their  importance  to 
educational  renewal.  One.  Alliance  for  Ex- 
cellence, was  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  while  the  other.  Realities,  was 
prepared  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Both  reports  found  an  array  of  problems 
facing  school  and  public  libraries.  For  exam- 
ple; 

Three  million  pupils  attend  public  schools 
without  a  library:  15  percent  of  our  schools 
have  none. 

Between  1974  and  1982.  expenditures  for 
library  books  increased  by  36  cents  per  stu- 
dent, less  than  the  rate  of  inflation. 


The  number  of  school  librarians  has  de- 
clined by  ten  percent  since  the  1960s. 

The  lack  of  librarians  in  elementary 
schools  is  especially  severe.  In  New  York 
City,  only  17  of  601  schools  have  licensed  li- 
brarians. 

Few  adults  name  the  public  library  as  the 
place  they  would  go  for  information. 

Two-thirds  of  American  public  libraries  in 
towns  of  10.000  or  under  average  less  than 
two  full-time  staff,  of  whom  only  19  percent 
have  the  basic  graduate  degree  in  library 
science. 

How  have  these  situations  come  about? 

Both  the  Department  of  Education  and 
ALA  studies  blame  budget  cuts  and  inflation 
as  well  as  public  Indifference  for  the  decline 
of  school  and  public  libraries. 

Alliance  for  Excellence  admonishes  par- 
ents and  educators  that  ■.  .  libraries  will 
have  to  be  perceived  In  a  new  way  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  education 
system  in  your  community:  the  librarian 
must  be  considered  an  educator  as  well  as  a 
librarian.  And  your  interest  In  libraries 
should  be  Just  as  strong  as  your  commit- 
ment to  your  local  schools." 

ILLITERACY  AND  ALITERACY 

I  have  so  far  today  talked  about  how  li- 
braries and  librarians  can  stimulate  the  flow 
of  information  and  the  transmission  of 
knowledge.  But  to  look  at  this  matter  from 
another  perspective,  leaders  of  the  library 
world  must  also  help  people  who  are  unable 
to  use  the  Information  that  Is  available  to 
them. 

A  recent  and  significant  report  from  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  Dr.  Boorstln.  enti- 
tled. Books  in  Our  Future,  as  well  as  the 
studies  I  have  just  cited  remind  us  that  in 
one  of  the  most  advanced  societies  In  the 
world  there  live  a  staggering  number  of  Illi- 
terates. 

"If  our  citizens  are  to  remain  free  and 
qualified  to  govern  themselves."  warns  Dr. 
Boorstln.  "we  must  face  and  defeat  the  twin 
menaces  of  illiteracy  and  allteracy— the  in- 
ability to  read  and  lack  of  the  will  to  read.  " 

In  the  United  States.  27  million  adults  are 
functionally  illiterate.  46  million  marginally 
literate. 

What  do  these  figures  mean? 

One  In  five  American  adults  cannot  read 
and  understand  simple  texts,  signs  and  di- 
rections well  enough  to  function  In  dally 
life.  One  In  three  cannot  read  well  enough 
to  understand  a  newspaper. 

Functional  illiteracy  costs  the  nation,  we 
are  told,  over  $224  billion  a  year  In  welfare 
payments,  crime,  incompetent  Job  perform- 
ance, lost  tax  revenues  and  remedial  educa- 
tion. The  relationship  between  illiteracy 
and  unemployment  and  crime  seems  clear. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  unemployed 
read  and  write  poorly.  There  is  a  higher  In- 
cidence of  illiteracy— by  20  percent— among 
prisoners  than  in  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Despite  the  enormous  financial  toll  of  Il- 
literacy, programs  to  eliminate  it  are  modest 
and  reach  only  5  percent  of  adult  Illiterates. 

Libraries  are  logical  sites  for  literacy 
projects,  the  ALA  asserts,  because  adults 
who  often  feel  embarrassed  about  their 
handicap  may  be  more  comfortable  getting 
help  in  a  library  than  a  school. 

In  1981.  the  federally  financed  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  reached 
200.000  illiterates  through  libraries,  more 
than  three  times  the  number  served  by  the 
two  major  volunteer  literacy  programs  in 
the  United  Slates  but  still  far  short  of  the 
need. 

By  fostering  a  love  of  t)ooks.  libraries  can 
also    help    fight    the   other    "menace "    Dr. 


Boorstln  identified  as  ■allteracy."  or  unwill- 
ingness to  read.  Only  about  half  the  Ameri- 
cans who  can  read  choose  to  read  books,  and 
the  rate  of  t>ookreading  Is  falling  among  the 
elderly  and.  most  disturbing  for  our  future, 
among  the  young  under  21. 

THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FREE 
INQUIRY 

By  now  it  must  l>e  obvious  that  many  of 
the  problems  of  which  I  have  spoken  today 
have  the  same  solution:  money. 

Certainly,  libraries  in  the  United  SUtes 
depend  on  support  from  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment—local, stale  and  Federal— as  well 
as  from  business  and  industry,  foundations 
and  private  individuals. 

Because  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  dealt 
with  legislation  for  libraries  and  because  of 
what  I  believe  is  the  indispensable  place  of 
the  Federal  government  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  libraries  and  of  free  in- 
quiry, I  should  like  now  to  look  briefly  at 
the  policies  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
toward  libraries  and  toward  the  distribution 
of  Information. 

Let  me  here  Interject  for  the  benefit  of 
our  visitors  from  foreign  countries  that 
Americans  are  accustomed  to  being  critical 
of  their  political  leaders.  You'll  also  under- 
stand why  I,  as  an  elected  politician  for 
most  of  my  adult  life,  have  no  qualms  about 
candidly  expressing  my  convictions.  As  a  13 
time  candidate  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates,  I've  taken  a  lot  of  criticism 
myself! 

As  American  librarians  know,  t)olh  pro- 
grams to  support  libraries  and  the  principle 
of  access  to  Information  are  under  sharp 
attack  by  the  present  Administration  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

First,  some  officials  at  the  highest  levels 
of  American  government  believe  that  access 
to  Information  Is  a  luxury  our  society 
cannot  afford. 

In  fact,  the  American  Library  Association 
recently  published  a  booklet.  Less  Access  to 
Less  Injormation  By  and  About  Govern- 
menu  that  lists  71  examples  of  what  It  calls 
the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
restrict  information  from  the  American 
people. 

The  attempts  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion to  limit  freedom  of  inquiry  form  a  clear 
and  compelling  pattern.  These  moves  have 
ominous  implications  for  a  free  and  open  so- 
cirly. 
For  example,  the  Administration  has: 
Attempted  to  weaken  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  which  guarantees  public 
access  to  most  government  documents; 

Changed  the  rules  on  the  ■"classification  " 
of  government  materials  to  impose  more  re- 
strictions on  public  access  to  Information; 

Barred  entry  to  foreign  speakers  into  our 
country  for  fear  of  what  they  might  say; 

Urged  lifetime  censorship  on  over  150.000 
employees  of  the  Federal  government,  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  publish  without  gov- 
ernment approval; 

Expanded  requirements  that  Federal 
agencies  be  allowed  to  review,  before  publi- 
cation, results  of  Federally  financed  re- 
search. 

Attempted  to  restrict  the  free  flow  of  "un- 
classified "  Information  at  scientific  meet- 
ings. 

For  example,  the  Pentagon  has  blocked 
the  presentation  of  ■unclassified^'  papers  at 
meetings  attended  by  foreign  scientists.  De- 
fense Department  officials  argue  that  the 
open  discussion  of  such  information  might 
damage  the  security  of  the  United  Slates. 
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Beyond  all  this,  the  Administration  has 
sharply  reduced  funds  for  the  National  Ar- 
chives, the  repository  of  our  national 
memory. 

You  may.  by  the  way.  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  1974  I  was  the  author  In  the 
House  of  Represeritatives  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Recordings  and  Materials  Preservation 
Act.  the  law  that  ensured  that  the  papers 
and  tapes  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
became  the  property  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  the  inKredients 
for  a  bonfire. 

Finally,  I  must  note  an  issue  that  I  linow 
is  of  deep  concern  to  the  American  library 
community,  a  proposal  by  the  Federal 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  sharply 
to  reduce  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  information  developed  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  goverrunent.  Not  only  government 
but  the  private  sector— business  tmd  indus- 
try individuals— depend  upon  the  adequacy 
and  reliability  of  data  that  can  only  be  col- 
lected by  the  government  of  the  United 
Stt>tes. 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OP  LIBRARIES 

As  disturbing  as  this  trend  of  the  past 
four-and-a-half  years  has  been  the  system- 
atic assault  on  the  part  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration on  programs  to  support  aid  to 
college  and  university  students,  the  arts  and 
humanities,  libraries  and  our  institutions  of 
learning  and  culture  generally.  This  Admin- 
istration has  attempted  to  eliminate  all  Fed- 
eral funds  for  academic  and  research  librar- 
ies, public  library  services  and  construction 
Interlibrary  cooperation  and  literacy  pro- 
grams. 

Happily,  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, a  President  only  proposes  budgets: 
our  elected  legislators  vote  on  them  and  can 
initiate  their  own  proposals.  And  the  actions 
of  Congress  may  differ  significantly  from 
what  a  President  may  have  in  mind. 

Those  of  you  from  countries  with  other 
political  systems  may  find  our  American 
separation-of-powers  Constitution  strange.  I 
dont! 

In  this  country,  citizens  can  fight  back, 
through  their  elected  representatives  In 
Congress,  if  a  President  takes  a  position  the 
people  think  unwise. 

And  I  believe  that  the  battle  for  libraries 
is  one  we  can  win.  Providing  funds  for  li- 
braries and  for  learning  generally  is  not  a 
wasteful  expenditure,  a  frill,  but  an  indis- 
pensable investment  in  our  future. 

Certainly  I  Ijelieve  that  the  librarians  of 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  make 
this  argument  as  clearly  and  forcefully  as 
they  can. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGENDA  POR  LIBRARIES 

Let  me  go  further.  In  order  to  devise  new 
Strategies  and  find  new  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  libraries  I  have  identified  here 
today,  it  is  imperative  that  we  work  togeth- 
er not  only  on  a  national  but  an  internation- 
al level. 

Librarians,  educators,  public  officials  and 
civic  leaders  worldwide  must  think  carefully 
about  the  directions  we  expect  our  libraries 
to  take  in  the  future. 

Indeed,  I  should  like  even  here  to  suggest 
an  International  agenda  for  libraries  in  a 
world  that  will  never  be  narrow  again. 

First,  we  must  work  together  to  develop 
international  standards  to  facilitate  the 
sharing  of  data  among  libraries  throughout 
the  world.  For  example,  with  the  spread  of 
computer  technology,  it  is  essential  that  we 
establish  compatible  standards  for  biblio- 
graphic records  regardless  of  country. 

Second,  we  must  study  the  most  effective 
methods  for  the  international   transfer  of 


bibliographic  data.  This  means  formulating 
agreements  and  guidelines  to  promote  such 
sharing  by  Individual  libraries  and  other  in- 
formation agencies. 

Third,  we  must  foster  the  widest  feasible 
dissemination  of  publications  to  potential 
users.  As  a  first  step,  we  ought  to  remove 
unreasonable  restraints  on  documentation 
and  publication  of  Information. 

Fourth,  we  must  share  on  an  international 
level  technology  and  programs  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  books  and  other  materials. 

Fifth,  we  must  promote  the  training  and 
continuing  education  of  librarians  through- 
out the  world,  especially  In  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Sixth,  we  must  support  research  in  all 
fields  of  library  and  information  services. 
We  need  to  keep  studying  and  experiment- 
ing with  ways  to  do  a  better  Job  of  what  we 
do. 

And  finally,  we  must  urge  govemmenUs  m 
all  our  countries  as  well  as  international  or- 
ganizations to  support  libraries  and  librar 
ianship. 

Certainly.  IFLA  provides  a  much  needed 
forum  for  discussion  of  and  action  on  all 
these  issues. 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  have  sought  to 
do  here  this  afternoon.  I  have  told  you 
something  of  how  my  own  background  has 
helped  shape  my  attitude  towards  libraries. 

Then  I  surveyed  some  current  problems 
and  challenges  confronting  libraries  world- 
wide In  the  new  environment  of  networking. 
I  have  stressed  the  need  to  economize, 
share,  automate  and  preserve  deteriorating 
collections.  I  next  focused  on  some  special 
concerns  of  American  librarians— our  school 
and  public  libraries,  illiteracy  and  the  pres- 
sure of  our  government  toward  libraries  and 
free  industry. 

I  went  on  to  propose  an  international 
agenda  for  those  of  us  who  understand  the 
indispensability  of  libraries. 

As  I  conclude  my  remarks  this  afternoon, 
then,  I  should  like  to  recall  words  spoken  by 
Charles  Coffin  Jewett,  president  of  the  first 
convention  of  librarians,  at  their  historic 
meeting  in  New  York  University's  front 
yard,  as  it  were.  Washington  Square,  in 
1853:  "We  meet  to  provide  for  the  diffusion 
of  a  knowledge  of  good  books  and  for  en- 
larging the  means  of  public  access  to  them. 
Our  wishes  are  for  the  public,  not  for  our- 
selves." 

The  mission  of  those  librarians  over  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  remains  the  same  for  us 
who  gather  here  today— diffusing  knowl- 
edge of  good  l>ooks  and  enlarging  the  means 
of  public  access  to  them.  I  wish  you  well  in 
your  endeavors.* 


CONGRATULATING  THE  SOCIE- 
TY OP  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAIS 
ERS 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Senator  Dixon,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  50lh  anniversary  of  the 
Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  51. 
which  recognizes  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions of  this  society. 

The  Society  of  Real  Estate  Apprais- 
ers was  founded  in  1935.  during  the 
Depression,  in  response  to  the  trou- 
bled real  estate  market.  Members  of 
this  society  are  dedicated  to  acquiring 


knowledge  and  skills  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  markets  and  technologies. 

This  year.  1985.  is  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Greater  New  York  chapter,  which  is 
one  of  the  first  affiliates  of  the  Socie 
ty  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  I  con- 
gratulate all  New  York  State  mem- 
bers, approximately  1.000  men  and 
women.  I  salute  the  New  York  State 
chapters  of  the  Society  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers:  Edwin  R.  Parkot,  SRA. 
president.  Buffalo  Metropolitan  No. 
88,  1300  Rand  Building,  Buffalo,  NY: 
John  R.  Mako,  SRA.  president,  central 
New  York  State  No.  148,  315  South 
Franklin  St..  Syracuse,  NY;  Sheldon 
Gottlieb.  SRA,  president.  Greater  New 
York  No.  3,  60  East  42d  St.,  room  2306. 
New  York,  NY;  David  M.  Bradley, 
SRA.  president.  Long  Island  No.  201. 
190  Forest  Ave..  Locust  Valley.  NY; 
Dietlind  W.  Hoiem,  SRA.  president, 
Mid-Hudson  No.  123.  P.O.  Box  278, 
Hyde  Park,  NY:  Edward  C.  Schultz, 
SRA.  president,  Rochester  No.  99,  425 
First  Federal  Plaza.  Rochester.  NY; 
Lawrence  W.  Gates,  SRA,  president. 
Upper  Hudson-Champlain  Valley  No. 
205.  77  Ash  Tree  Lane.  Schenectady. 
NY. 

Members  of  the  Society  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  are  employed  by 
various  corporations,  lending  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments:  they  are  located 
throughout  the  world  serving  commu- 
nities as  independent  fee  appraisers. 
The  society's  educational  program  is 
evidence  of  their  commitment  to  the 
development  of  highly  qualified  real 
estate  appraisers  for  our  citizenry;  ap- 
proximately 8.000  people  attend  their 
specialized  courses  and  seminars  each 
year. 

Mr.  r*resident.  for  50  years  the  Socie- 
ty of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  worked  to 
promote  the  professional  standards  of 
real  estate  appraisers.  They  have  been 
commiLted  to  better  serving  the  needs 
of  the  public  engaged  in  real  property 
transactions.  Therefore,  it  is  appropri- 
ate. Mr.  P*resident.  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisers by  passing  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  51.  which  recognizes  their 
outstanding  service  and  commitment.* 


HONORING  COLUMBUS  DAY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  what  millions 
of  Americans  across  the  Nation  will 
celebrate  on  Monday,  October  14:  Co- 
lumbus Day.  This  Monday  will  be  the 
493d  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Americas,  credited  not  only  to  one 
of  the  greatest  seamen  and  navigators 
of  all  time,  but  also  to  a  man  whose 
ideals  and  actions  epitomize  the  Amer- 
ican spirit. 

The  story  of  Christopher  Columbus 
and  the  celebration  of  his  discovery 
have    been    repeated    in   our   country 
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since  1792  when  the  first  American  ob- 
servance occurred  in  New  York  City. 
Although  it  was  not  until  1968.  after 
many  years  of  national  celebrations, 
that  President  Johnson  declared  the 
second  Monday  in  October  as  a  Feder- 
al holiday  to  celebrate  Columbus  Day. 
we  have  all  been  honoring  this  day  in 
our  hearts  since  1492. 

In  honoring  Christopher  Columbus 
each  year.  we.  as  a  nation,  pay  tribute 
to  an  explorer  whose  courage  and  zeal 
changed  the  course  of  history.  At  a 
young  age.  Christopher  Columbus  was 
a  man  with  little  schooling  and  a  big 
dream  to  seize  the  opportunities  that 
lay  beyond  the  horizon.  But  traveling 
where  others  had  traveled  before  did 
not  satisfy  Columbus'  zeal  for  con- 
quest, and  where  others  saw  the  edge 
of  the  Earth.  Columbus  saw  a  passage- 
way and  a  breakthrough  for  trade. 

After  many  years  of  pleading  with 
both  Portugal  and  Spain  to  receive  a 
commission  to  set  sail,  on  August  3, 
1492.  Christopher  Columbus  and  his 
crew  boarded  the  Sina.  the  Pinta.  and 
the  Santa  Maria.  They  left  Palos, 
stopped  briefly  at  the  Canary  Islands 
and  then  bravely  continued  on  to  the 
New  World.  Toughing  the  high  seas, 
low  morale,  and  a  depleting  supply  of 
food.  Columbus  sailed  through 
August.  September,  and  into  October 
in  eager  anticipation  of  reaching  the 
Orient.  On  October  12,  they  reached 
what  we  now  know  as  the  West  Indies, 
but  what  he  thought  was  the  East 
Indies. 

What  he  thought  to  be  the  East 
Indies  must  have  been  breathtaking. 
Christopher  Columbus  was  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  this  new  land,  not  only 
by  its  esthetic  appeal,  but  also  as  a 
breakthrough  of  progress.  He  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  achieve,  and  he  was 
able  to  gain  the  necessary  assistance 
through  sheer  courage  and  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  Monday,  we,  as  a 
Nation,  will  celebrate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Christopher  Columbus  and 
all  the  Italian  Americans  that  fol- 
lowed. America  is  a  great  Nation  and  a 
land  of  opportunity.  Let  us  keep  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus 
alive  in  our  hearts  as  we,  as  individ- 
uals, strive  to  fulfill  the  dreams  we 
have  set  for  ourselves.* 


THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  THE  WORLD  COURT:  FUR- 
THER RETREAT  FROM  AMERI- 
CAN INTERNATIONALISM 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  saw  two  events— an  armiversary 
and  a  decision  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration—which together  should  give 
pause  for  reflection  on  the  course  we 
are  now  charting  in  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  anniversary  marked  the  passage 
of  25  years  since  that  day,  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1960,  when 


Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  first  pro- 
posed establishing  the  Peace  Corps  as 
an  inspirational  new  means  of  bring- 
ing American  goodwill  and  knowhow 
into  the  international  arena.  The  idea 
had  originated  3  years  earlier  with 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  had 
introduced  legislation.  But  it  was 
J.F.K..  soon  after  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent, who  was  able  to  move  the  Peace 
Corps  from  concept  to  reality.  In  so 
doing.  President  Kennedy  gave  fresh 
impetus  to  a  great  20th  century  tradi- 
tion of  American  internationalism,  the 
landmarks  of  which  had  included 
Woodrow  Wilson's  valiant  effort  to 
found  the  League  of  Nations.  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  stirring  enunciation  of  the 
"Four  Freedoms.  "  and  Harry  Tru- 
man's farsighted  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations  system  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance.  For  over  a  half  cen- 
tury, other  Presidents,  from  Herbert 
Hoover  to  Jimmy  Carter,  have  acted  to 
lend  continuity  to  the  same  interna- 
tionalist spirit. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
must  appraise  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's decision  this  week  to  terminate 
United  States  recognition  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice— the  World  Court.  Based  in 
The  Hague,  the  current  Court  and  its 
predecessor  have  been  in  operation  for 
65  years.  But  it  was  only  in  1946  that 
the  United  States,  reflecting  the  post- 
war internationalist  spirit  which  had 
just  created  the  United  Nations,  com- 
mitted itself  to  accepting  the  Court's 
compulsory  jurisdiction.  Although 
many  nations  did  not  follow  the  lead 
of  the  United  States  in  submitting 
fully  to  the  World  Court's  jurisdiction, 
American  support  for  the  Court  has 
contributed  substantially  to  its  stand- 
ing and  operation  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  Nations  system. 

Inevitably,  the  Court's  15-menber 
bench  has  included  legal  professionals 
from  various  nations  of  the  industrial- 
ized. Communist,  and  developing 
worlds.  But  the  Court  has  generally 
overcome  this  diversity  in  performing 
its  role  ais  an  arbiter  of  international 
disputes.  For  examples,  when  Ameri- 
can hostages  were  seized  in  Tehran, 
the  Court  voted  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  in  its  claims 
against  Iran. 

The  Court  decision  which  precipitat- 
ed the  Reagan  administration's  with- 
drawal from  the  Court's  compulsory 
jurisdiction  is  one  which  may  fairly  be 
debated.  It  may  reasonably  be  argued, 
that  is.  that  the  Court  erred  in  assert- 
ing its  jurisdiction  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  presented  claims 
against  the  United  Slates  arising  from 
U.S.  support  of  guerrilla  forces  seeking 
that  government's  overthrow.  The 
Court  had  never  before  intervened  in  a 
current  armed  conflict,  and  arguably 
should  not  have  asserted  jurisdiction 
in  this  instance. 


But  to  acknowledge  that  the  Court 
may  have  reached  an  incorrect  deci- 
sion, or  one  contrary  to  American  de- 
sires, is  far  from  affirming  the  validity 
of  this  administration's  decision  to 
withdraw.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  the 
administration's  decision  as  part  of  a 
larger  pattern.  For  indeed,  what  we 
are  observing  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
powerfully  motivated  ideology  which 
views  multilateral  institutions  as  anti- 
thetical to  American  interests  and 
which  holds  those  institutions,  accord- 
ingly, in  disdain. 

Acting  on  that  ideology,  the  adminis- 
tration has  now  taken  a  major  step  in 
retreat  from  the  tradition  of  American 
internationalism  and  American  leader- 
ship in  adherence  to  the  concept  of 
international  law.  Although  the  deci- 
sion apparently  elicited  little  concern 
among  the  American  people,  let  us 
note  it  as  a  landmark  in  a  regrettable 
period  of  reduced  American  vigor  in 
the  international  arena— when  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  is  being  shaped 
more  by  fear  and  disillusion  than  by 
magnanimity  and  vision. 

On  this  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  this  administra- 
tion has  observed  by  retreating  from 
the  World  Court,  let  us  think  of  men 
like  John  Kennedy  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey—men who  understood  that  real- 
politik  means  nothing  without  ideals 
and  the  force  of  example. 


SENATOR  WALLOP  ON  THE  AT- 
LANTIC ALLIANCE:  A  FORTH- 
RIGHT ASSESSMENT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Saturday,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop] 
spoke  on  "The  Feature  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  "  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  at  a  forum  on  the  topic.  "The 
Future  of  the  Western  World.  " 

Indeed,  our  colleagues  topic,  the  At- 
lantic alliance,  is  probably  the  key  to 
the  future  of  the  Western  World.  But 
as  he  demonstrates  in  his  address,  the 
influence  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  on 
the  future  of  the  Western  World  may 
lead  to  the  collapse  of  our  freedom 
and  independence.  This  is  an  extreme- 
ly perceptive  speech,  containing  forth- 
right truths  that  to  many  other  Amer- 
icans are  reluctant  to  face.  Senator 
Wallop  is  saying— and  he  is  correct- 
that  our  affection  for  our  European 
allies  may  very  well  be  dragging  all  of 
us  into  an  extremely  dangerous  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  strong 
charges,  but  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming makes  a  convincing  case.  Be- 
cause the  allies  are  there. "  says  Mr. 
Wallop,  "we  Americans  find  ourselves 
materially  and  geographically  less 
secure  with  every  passing  year.  Worse 
yet.  we  find  ourselves  having  to  muffle 
in  our  throats  and  in  our  very  minds 
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the   reasons  why  we   might   want   to 
defend  ourselves."' 

What  Senator  Wallop  is  talking 
about  is  the  tendency  of  the  European 
allies  to  seek  to  buy  off  the  Soviets, 
while  no  longer  making  any  serious 
preparations  to  defend  itself.  This  is 
not  just  "Pinlandizalion. "  but  "self- 
Finlandization.  " 

The  distinguished  Senator  makes 
three  major  points:  First,  the  alliance 
is  weakening  its  relative  military  posi- 
tion in  Europe  while  building  up  the 
Soviet  Union's  economic  and  military 
power;  second,  the  policy  of  our  allies 
to  push  the  United  States  into  going 
the  dangerous  "extra  mile"  in  arms 
control,  thus  weakening  ourselves  ma- 
terially and  morally:  and  third,  the 
tendency  of  Europeans  to  play  down 
Soviet  actions  in  Afghanistan  and  Cen- 
tral America,  claiming  that  Americans 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  Malcolm  Wallop's 
stand  is  a  courageous  one.  There  is  no 
one  in  the  Senate  who  is  more  aware 
of  the  contributions  of  the  Europeans 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy than  he.  But  what  Senator 
Wallop  is  talking  about  is  this  change, 
this  aberration  in  European  history. 
The  previous  solidarity  of  the  West 
against  Soviet  imperialism  makes  the 
falling  away  of  our  allies  more  signifi- 
cant. What  is  worse  is  that  many  ele- 
ments in  our  own  administration  are 
using  solidarity  with  the  allies  as  an 
excuse  for  the  United  States  itself  to 
abandon  our  historic  stand  for  free- 
dom and  democracy.  As  Senator 
Wallop  says: 

Knowledgeable  Americans  were  aware,  by 
1980.  that  the  Soviets  had  used  arms  control 
as  a  pacifier  for  the  West  while  they  built  a 
huge  superiority  in  counterforce  offensive 
missiles  and  laid  the  basis  for  a  monopoly  in 
strategic  defense.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  Reagan  administration  the  tendency 
was  to  tell  this  truth  in  public.  But.  from 
within  the  Stale  Department,  and  especially 
from  Richard  Burt  and  Bud  MacFarlane 
came  this  recurring  theme:  the  Europeains 
won't  stand  for  this.  Regardless  of  the  truth 
about  arms  control,  we  must  act  as  if  the 
Soviets  really  might  be  willing  to  reduce 
their  miltiary  threat  to  us.  and  we  must 
show  ourselves  ready  to  meet  them  more 
than  halfway. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming  concludes  with  these  wise 
words: 

To  many  Americans,  Europe's  politics 
.seems  to  be  demanding  that,  as  a  condition 
for  maintaining  the  alliance,  the  United 
Stales  agree  that  Europe  should  be  allowed 
to  obstruct  plans  for  the  American  people's 
self-defense,  and  for  equipping  American 
troops  in  Europe  to  be  something  other 
than  human  tripwires.  We  must  agree  that 
Europe  can  continue  to  enrich  the  Soviet 
Union  by  unrequited  transfers  of  resources, 
that  Europe  can  demand  that  we  abide  by 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  violates,  that  Europe  can 
demand  that  we  regard  Soviet  conquests, 
even  near  our  own  borders,  with  equanimi 
ty.  and  finally  that  Europe  can  demand 
that,  on  the  altar  of  continuing  negotiations 


with  the  Soviets,  we  even  sacrifice  the 
divine  concept  of  human  rights  on  which 
our  civilization  is  founded. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Wallop  asks 
us  to  reexamine  our  attitudes  before  it 
is  too  late,  not  only  for  our  own  sakes. 
but  for  the  future  of  the  world.  I 
strongly  concur  in  his  analysis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  entire 
text  of  the  Senator's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
The  Future  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
(Address  by  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop) 

Conferences  such  as  this  are  apt  to  view 
the  world  with  line  item  anxieties,  and  blan- 
kets of  comfort.  My  view  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. I  have  a  closet  full  of  anxieties  and  the 
comfort  of  hope.  As  I  view  'the  Future  of 
the  Western  World.  "  I  am  struck  by  a 
common  thread  of  weakness  In  our  democ- 
racies that  is  surpassingly  troublesome. 
That  thread  is  our  passion  for.  even  our  de- 
pendence upon.  COMFORT.  The  principle 
criteria  of  comfort  before  good  housing, 
cheap  food,  abundant  Jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties, or  anything  else  is  to  think  comfort- 
ably. All  other  comforts  are  denied  us  by 
uncomfortable  thinking,  therefore  we  reject 
It. 

Now  as  I  illustrate  this  point.  I  intend  to 
focus  my  remarks  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
(abstractions  are  essential  to  comfortable 
thinking  because  it  can  always  be  thought 
someone  else  Is  illuminated.)  I  have  chosen 
Europe  because  more  participants  here  rep- 
resent that  portion  of  the  western  world.  I 
chose  the  Atlantic  Alliance  because  it  mir- 
rors others.  Change  a  few  words  or  events 
and  it  can  be  as  well  ANZUS.  ASEAN,  the 
OAS.  or  America's  own  role  In  these  alli- 
ances. So  let  me  begin. 

Americans  and  Europeans  have  every 
reason  to  pray  that  the  future  of  our  alli- 
ance will  be  something,  almost  anythlns. 
other  than  the  logical  extension  of  the 
trends  that  have  characterized  it  for  over  a 
decade.  Those  trends  are  producing  precise- 
ly the  opposite  of  what  Americans  and  Eu- 
ropeans intended  our  alliance  to  produce. 
Instead  of  finding  in  one  another  the  ideas, 
the  moral  courage,  and  the  material  support 
necessary  to  win  out  in  the  struggle  which 
Soviet  totalitarianism  has  imposed  on  us, 
one  might  say  of  us  as  Churchill  said  of  the 
British  and  French  governments  a  half  cen- 
tury ago:  "We  find  in  one  another  the  rea- 
sons for  mistakes  that,  were  we  alone,  we 
probably  would  not  commit. 

"Thus,  because  the  allies  are  there,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  alliance,  we  Americans 
find  ourselves  materially  and  geographically 
less  secure  with  every  passing  year.  Worse 
yet.  we  find  ourselves  havlr.g  to  muffle  In 
our  throats  and  in  our  very  minds  the  rea- 
sons -vhy  we  might  want  to  defend  our- 
selves. Europe,  for  its  part,  seems  to  have 
placed  its  bets  for  the  future  on  buying  off 
(some  would  call  it  paying  off)  a  Soviet 
Union  against  which  it  no  longer  prepares 
seriously  to  defend  itself.  Hope  that  its  fate 
will  be  Finland's  rather  than  Poland's  is 
based  on  the  expectation  that  the  Soviets 
will  respect  the  formalities  of  independence 
so  long  as  U.S.  troops  are  in  Germany,  but 
cause  no  trouble. 

Today,  I  will  look  into  what  seem  to  be 
three  key  aspects  of  the  darkening  future 
we  are  building  for  ourselves  because  I  be- 
lieve nothing  compels  us  to  go  on  building 
it.  To  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  carefully 


the  path  we  have  chosen,  we  could  muster 
the  energy  to  change  paths. 

First,  let  us  see  how  the  alliance  is  weak- 
ened its  relative  military  position  in  Europe 
while  building  up  the  Soviet  Union's  eco 
nomic  and  military  power  The  deployment 
of  108  Pershing  Us  and  468  cruise  missiles 
In  Europe  was  a  victory.  But  we  cannot 
afford  many  more  such  victories.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  built  up  a  well-known,  and  grow- 
ing, superiority  in  all  areas  of  modern  weap- 
onry. No  one  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
has  suggested  tripling  the  Alliance's  tank 
forces  to  match  the  Warsaw  Pact  quanlita 
lively  and  qualitatively,  or  quintupling  the 
Alliance's  artillery,  or  even  matching  the 
number  of  Soviet  anti-lank  devices.  The  dis- 
cussion has  not  gone  beyond  token  efforts 
to  "do  more "  In  the  conventional  field. 
Never  do  we  compare  what  we  do  to  the 
challenge  we  face.  We  simply  do  not  take 
those  things  seriously 

The  field  of  long-range  nuclear  forces, 
however,  is  different.  The  Soviet  Union's  de 
ployment  of  the  SS-20  in  1977  really  stirred 
us.  Chancellor  Schmidt  called  for  an  Ameri 
can  response.  But  even  as  our  governments 
broached  the  subject,  many  allies  placed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  discussion  the  possi- 
bility of  matching  or  exceeding  the  number 
and  quality  of  warheads  that  the  Soviets 
might  deploy  against  Europe.  The  Soviets, 
we  all  agreed,  might  have  an  open-ended 
commitment  to  military  superiority.  But  we 
could  not  even  contemplate  any  commit- 
ment to  equality— much  less  superiority 
Thus  we  agreed  upon  572  warheads  for  our 
side  not  l)ecause  we  had  any  Illusions  about 
their  l>eing  sufficient  to  destroy  the  military 
forces  arrayed  against  us.  or  to  Inflict 
damage  proportionate  to  the  thousands  of 
warheads  deployed  on  SS-20's.  21  s.  22s. 
23's  dLS  well  as  SS-4's.  We  agree  on  572  be- 
cause we  Judged  that  was  the  most  that  the 
political  market  In  the  Alliance's  weakest 
components  would  bear. 

Let  us  leave  aside  the  question  whether 
Europe's  response  would  have  been  more  fa- 
vorable If  our  T.N.F.  plan  had  actually  held 
out  the  prospect  of  righting  the  balance,  or 
even  of  protecting  cities  from  attack.  Let  us 
even  leave  aside  the  question  of  what  would 
have  happened  If  we  had  not  confused  the 
Issue  by  simultaneously  proceeding  with 
arms  control  negotiatlor^s— which  required 
us  to  tell  the  public  the  lie  that  Soviet  Lead 
ers  might  be  willing  to  settle  for  a  military 
situation  less  threatening  to  Europe 

The  unmistakable  result  of  our  alliance's 
eight  years'  public  and  private  dellt>eratlons 
on  the  only  military  issue  we  have  ad- 
dressed, the  balance  in  TNP,  Is  twofold. 
First  that  balaince  Is  now  much  worse  than 
it  was  in  1977.  and  it  is  worsening  every 
month.  No  one  proposes  doing  anything 
about  that.  Secondly,  that  may  be  because, 
a  substantial  part  of  Europe's  body  politic 
has  convinced  Itself  that  the  United  States 
is  as  much  of  a  danger  to  Europe  as  is  the 
Soviet  Union.  Significantly,  very  few  Euro- 
pean politicians  have  chosen  to  fight  this 
sector  of  their  constituency  head  on. 

We  can  see  the  consequence  of  this  in  Eu- 
ropean governments  reaction  to  President 
Reagan's  talk  of  strategic  defenses.  Europe 
an  governments  have  not  hailed  antimissile 
weapons  either  as  means  of  protecting  their 
peoples  or  as  means  to  redress  their  inferi- 
ority In  offensive  nuclear  warheads.  They 
have  studiously  ignored  that,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  SA-12  mobile  anti- 
missile systems  began  rolling  off  Soviet  pro- 
duction lines  In  numbers  likely  far  greater 
than  those  of  the  Pershing  Us  they  will 
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defend  against.  No  The  near-universal  reac 
tlon  of  Europe's  leaders  has  been  to  deliber- 
ate on  how  to  delay  and  limit  the  United 
States'  ability  to  defend  against  Soviet  mis- 
siles. (At  the  same  lime  making  sure  that 
they  get  some  of  the  economic  benefits  of 
the  United  Slates'  work.) 

European  leaders,  whether  they  intended 
to  do  this  or  not,  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  delaying  and  reducing  the  scope  of 
U.S.  military  plans.  Indeed  perhaps  the  pri 
mary  argument  of  those  Americans  who 
wish  to  delay  or  reduce  U.S.  military  pre- 
paredness has  been  to  parrot  the  arguments 
of  Europeans  willing  to  threaten  a  dissolu 
lion  of  the  alliance  unless  the  United  States 
behaves  in  a  less  threatening  manner.  One 
is  tempted  to  ask    threatening  to  whom?" 

It  is  well  known  that  the  United  Slates 
spends  about  6  percent  of  its  GNP  on  de- 
fense, while  the  rest  of  NATO  spends  con- 
siderably less  than  4  percent.  But  few  real 
ize  that  Europe  employs  that  differential  in 
a  way  directly— though  perversely— related 
to  security.  That  is,  Europe  has  long  been 
engaged  in  a  long-term,  massive  oneway 
transfer  of  resources  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Dutch  ministry  of  Finance  estimates 
thai  the  subsidy  for  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline  alone  amounts  to  $1.6  billion.  The 
O.E.C.D.  staff  estimates  that,  through 
export  credit  subsidies,  the  net  annual  cap- 
ital flow  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  some  $3  bll- 
Hon. 

Then  there  are  the  sales  of  agricultural 
products  below  the  cost  of  production,  and 
the  loans,  the  interest  on  which  is  repaid 
with  new  loans.  The  rates  on  loans  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are  lower 
than  those  charged  to  domestic  commercial 
borrowers.  They  are,  in  effect,  a  tax  that  all 
must  pay  to  pay  the  Soviets.  Europe  does 
pay  for  its  protection— quite  as  much  as  the 
U.S.  pays.  Unfortunately,  much  of  that  pay- 
ment goes  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Europe  is,  in 
effect,  subsidizing  the  military  machine 
that  continues  to  grow. 

This  is  of  very  great  concern  to  the  United 
States.  One  third  of  one  million  American 
military  personnel,  and  a  greater  number  of 
dependents  are  facing  that  Soviet  machine 
fueled  with  European  resources,  and  doing 
so  with  weapons  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
which  are  limited  by  European  politicians' 
fears  of  some  in  their  constituencies.  These 
are  flesh-and-blood  human  beings— not  trip 
wires.  The  American  people,  and  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  will  not  leave  them 
in  Europe  indefinitely  knowing  that,  were 
they  to  have  to  fight,  they  could  not  suc- 
cessfully protect  themselves. 

Meanwhile  Europeans,  half  believing  that 
the  American  troops'  presence  ensures 
peace,  refuse  to  even  consider  expensive  and 
polili(:ally  difficult  measures  such  as  in- 
creases in  conventional  forces,  a  serious  Eu- 
ropean nuclear  strike  force,  and  ballistic 
missile  defense.  Instead,  they  literally  waste 
both  material  and  much  capital  in  playing 
both  sides. 

The  standard  objection  to  pointing  out 
these  undeniable  unpleasant  facts  is  that 
simply  mentioning  them  aids  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Soviet  Unions  primary  ob- 
jective, dividing  the  Alliance.  But  surely  the 
Soviets  are  not  so  simpleminded  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Alliance  must  necessarily  be  a 
bad  thing  for  them.  Indeed  for  two  decades 
their  instructions  to  communist  parties  in 
Europe  have  been  not  to  demand  a  divorce 
between  the  U.S.  and  Europe,  but  to  work 
within  the  Alliance  to  empty  it  of  iu  agres 
sive  content. " 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  belter  situation 
for  the  Soviets  than  an  increasingly  rancor 
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ous  marriage  between  the  iransAllantic 
partners,  in  which  the  Europeans  pay  trib- 
ute, restrain  the  U.S..  and  keep  almost  a 
million  American  hostages  for  them.  It 
seems  that  both  parlies  would  benefit  above 
all  from  abandoning  the  comfortable,  unre- 
alistic categories  in  which  they  have  been 
thinking. 

The  several  proposals  which  have  sur- 
faced in  the  U.S.  Senate  recently  for  reduc 
ing  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  are  meant  as  a 
kind  of  reality  therapy,  to  shock  the  sopo- 
rific relationship  of  both  Americans  and  Eu- 
ropeans into  considering  alternatives.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  lay  them  out.  Suffice  to 
say  that  there  are  prominent  Europeans 
who  believe  as  I  do  and  or  does  Prof.  Adam 
Ulam  of  Harvard  that  without  the  formali- 
ties of  the  Alliance.  Europe  would  not 
simply  give  itself  to  communism.  A  huge 
majority  of  Europeans  would  rise  to  the 
challenge.  Hear  the  words  of  i*  Monde's 
Michel  Tato: 

"Must  one  believe  that  the  European  at- 
tachment to  liberalism  and  democracy  is 
valid  only  so  long  as  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  guarantee  these  values?  Or  is  It 
rather  the  contrary,  that  the  alliance  with 
America  springs  from  the  Europeans'  own 
attachment  to  these  values.  The  argument 
that  Europe  would  turn  herself  into  an- 
other Finland  lacks  dignity  as  well  as  cogen 
cy"  (Foreign  Affairs,  July  1975.  p.  680). 

Unfortunately,  what  Europe  would  not  do 
if  she  were  sure  that  she  would  have  to  bear 
its  cost,  she  does  do  under  the  illusion  that 
the  U.S.  will  make  everything  well. 

My  second  major  point  concerns  arms  con- 
trol, and  how  Europe  has  helped  to  push 
the  U.S.  into  going  a  very  dangerous  "extra 
mile"  in  this  field,  thus  weakening  ourselves 
both  materially  and  morally. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1980  was.  as 
President  Carter  said,  a  referendum  on  arms 
control.  The  American  people,  however, 
voted  for  the  candidate  who  said  that  arms 
control  has  been  a  huge  and  dangerous 
fraud,  from  beginning  to  end.  How  could 
anyone  seriously  maintain  otherwise?  SALT 
I  and  the  ABM  Treaty  together,  according 
to  their  negotiators,  were  supposed  to  make 
impossible  a  Soviet  capability  to  destroy  our 
hardened  military  targets. 

Whether  the  Soviets  achieved  such  a  ca- 
pability through  violations,  circumventions, 
or  perfectly  legally,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  have  it.  Anyone  who  says  they  might 
give  it  up  should  be  asked  to  bet  money  on 
it.  Those  agreements  also  were  supposed  to 
make  sure  that  the  Soviets  could  not  defend 
themselves  against  U.S.  missiles.  'Vet  today 
the  SA-12  mobile,  dual  purpose  ABM 
system  is  rolling  off  Soviet  production  lines. 
Also  rolling  off  the  lines  are  the  small  com- 
ponents of  a  nationwide  ABM  system,  for 
which  the  six  huge  Pechora  class  radars 
provide  the  battle-management  function. 
Anyone  who  believes  the  Soviets  will  smash 
these  newly  minted  systems  on  the  altar  of 
compliance  should  bet  his  own  money  on  it. 
Knowledgeable  Americans  were  aware,  by 
1980,  that  the  Soviets  had  used  arms  control 
as  a  pacifier  for  the  West  while  they  built  a 
huge  superiority  in  counterforce  offensive 
missiles  and  laid  the  basis  for  a  monopoly  in 
strategic  defense.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  the  tendency 
was  to  tell  this  truth  in  public.  But.  from 
within  the  State  Department,  and  especially 
from  Richard  Burl  and  Bud  MacFarlane 
came  this  recurring  theme:  the  Europeans 
won't  stand  for  this.  Regardless  of  the  truth 
about  arms  control,  we  must  act  as  if  the 
SovieU  really   might  be  willing  to  reduce 


their  military  threat  to  us,  and  we  must 
show  ourselves  ready  to  meet  them  more 
than  halfway.  If  we  don't,  the  Europeans 
will  not  accept  our  Pershin^s  and  Cruise.  If 
they  don't,  the  Alliance  wlil  be  broken  and 
we  will  have  been  responsible  for  breaking 
it.  We  must  prove  our  sincerity  about  arms 
control,  even  though  we  know  it's  failing.  If 
the  Europeans  see  us  engaging  in  a  military 
buildup  without  arms  control,  they  will 
think  we  are  more  dangerous  than  the  Rus- 
.■)iariS.  So,  if  only  for  purposes  of  cover,  let  us 
negotiate. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  point  out  every  fal- 
lacy to  this  line  of  argument.  It  should  be 
obvious,  though,  that  democracies  are  not 
good  at  duplicitous  policy.  How  can  we  be- 
lieve that  wholesale  reduction  in  armaments 
is  a  real  possibility  if  one  is  building  weap- 
ons at  the  same  time?  The  Soviets  ask  us 
this  question  a  hundred  times. 

We  could  never  give  them  a  good  answer 
because  we  had  already  discredited  the  only 
reasonable  premise  for  building  weapons: 
that  given  our  potential  adversaries  we 
might  have  to  use  them  someday.  We  had 
also  already  given  the  Soviet  leaders  public 
credit  for  being  reasonable  men  who  would 
rather  reduce  arms  than  contemplate  ag- 
gression. 

Having  no  good  answers  to  give,  we  have 
found  ourselves  having  to  prove  our  "sincer- 
ity" to  the  most  unsavory  elements  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States  again  and 
again  and  again.  Europeans,  of  course,  are 
not  the  sole  culprits.  Many  Americans 
prefer  comfortable  thinking  to  national  se- 
curity—and many  in  our  bureaucracy  have 
taken  Europe's  name  in  vain.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  if  the  left  wing  of  the  S.P.D.  had 
not  existed,  Richard  Burt  would  have  in- 
vented it,  so  convenient  was  it  for  his  pur- 
poses. 

Now  the  latest  proof  of  sincerity  demand- 
ed of  us  in  the  name  of  the  Alliance  is  that 
we  put  off  ad  infinitum  protecting  ourselves 
against  Soviet  missiles,  in  the  context  of  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Soviet  Union 
might  offer  that  would  be  worth  more  to 
the  people  of  America  and  Europe  than 
weapons  that  would  keep  nuclear  missiles 
from  landing  on  us.  But  imagine,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  SovieU  really 
were  to  offer  something  very  attractive 
Indeed. 

How  could  we  force  the  SovieU  to  live  up 
to  a  promise  say.  to  radically  reduce  iU  of- 
fensive superiority?  What  would  we  do  if 
the  Soviets  treated  this  new  agreement  as 
they  have  treated  the  agreements  that  are 
now  supposedly  in  force?  "  Supposing  they 
treated  the  new  as  they  have  treated  the 
old,  what  would  happen?  We  would  hear  a 
familiar  refrain:  for  the  sake  of  the  Alli- 
ance, we  should  act  as  if  none  of  this  were 
happening. 

Sincerity  compels  us  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  Alliance  exists  for  all  our  sakes.  It 
is  not  such  a  good  in  and  of  itself  for  which 
we  should  sacrifice  both  truth  and  our  very 
security. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  my  third  major 
point— the  Alliances  effect  on  our  very  abil 
ity  to  confront  reality  and  to  keep  our 
moral  bearings.  I  want  to  preface  this  by 
saying  that  I  do  not  mean  in  the  slightest  to 
criticize  the  character  of  Frenchmen.  Brit 
ains,  Italians,  any  other  nationality,  or  for 
that  matter  Americans.  I  am  humbled  and 
inspired  particularly  by  the  French  people  .s 
generous  and  even  heroic  response  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The  work  of 
Medicins  sans  Frontieres  particularly  will  go 
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down  In  history  as  an  example  of  mankind 
at  Its  very  best.  The  French  public's  atti- 
tude when  Soviet  forces  captured  a  French 
newsman  In  Afghanistan  last  year  left  at>so- 
lutely  nothing  to  be  desired. 

But  European  politicians  have  behaved 
very  differently  toward  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  toward  innumerable 
other  examples  of  Soviet  thuggery.  Indeed 
not  only  have  most  European  political  lead- 
ers turned  their  heads  when  faced  with 
these  ominous  events,  they  have  insisted 
they  were  not  significant  enough  to  affect 
their  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Worse 
yet.  they  have  pretended  that  Americans  do 
the  same,  again  lest  we  make  ourselves  unfit 
to  defend  them.  Let  me  discuss  two  particu- 
larly significant  cases:  Nicaragua  smd  the 
Helsinki  process. 

Let  there  t>e  no  mistake:  European  politi- 
cal leaders  who  believe  that  they  can  do 
some  inexpensive  political  posturing  against 
the  United  States  regarding  Central  Amer- 
ica are  playing  with  fire.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  the  Soviets.  Cubans.  Bulgarians,  Viet- 
namese. Palestinians.  Yemenis.  Libyans,  and 
East  Germans  who  run  Nicaragua  today  are 
part  of  a  long  range  effort  to  conquer  Cen- 
tral America  for  Communist  governments, 
and  to  turn  the  Mexican  government  Into 
an  active  collaborator  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  this  is  so,  and  if  this  effort  even  begins  to 
look  like  It  is  going  to  succeed,  the  American 
voter  will  sweep  Europe  from  his  concerns 
and  win  sweep  out  of  office  any  politician 
who  Insists  on  paying  attention  to  anything 
other  than  the  startling  novelty  of  a  hostile 
southern  border.  Politlcans  ought  to  have 
the  foresight  to  refrain  from  playing  with 
such  a  situation.  They  could  end  up  Influ- 
encing events  In  ways  that  would  be  disas- 
trous for  their  own  countries. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely.  On  what 
basis  could  European  politlclBins  look  down 
their  noses  at  our  attempts  to  help  the 
democratic  resistance  In  Nicaragua?  They 
do  not.  except  for  the  most  pro-Soviet,  deny 
that  the  Sandlnlsta  government  has  insti- 
tuted repressions  and  population  control 
measures  of  which  Somoza  would  not  have 
dreamed— much  less  been  capable.  Thank 
goodness  they  do  not  argue  that  these  meas- 
ures are  good  and  necessary— that  the  Mls- 
kito  Indians  had  to  be  slaughtered  for  a 
higher  good,  or  that  it  Is  good  to  oppress 
the  church  while  trying  to  build  a  false 
"people's  church"  as  its  replacement. 

They  sometimes  argrue  that  the  evils  In 
one  country  never  Justify  any  other  country 
trying  to  remedy  them.  But  on  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  their  own  llt>eratlon  from 
Nazism  at  America's  hand,  they  do  not  press 
that  argument.  Instead,  they  look  away 
from  these  unpleasant  considerations.  They 
prefer  not  to  confront  the  harsh  reality  of 
conquest  by  the  Soviets  and  their  surro- 
gates. If  they  thought  rigorously  atxjut  this 
reality,  they  might  conclude  it  might  some- 
day involve  them,  forcing  response.  In  that 
discomforting  contemplation,  they  prefer  to 
insist  that  reality  is  far  more  complex  than 
these  simplemlnded  Americans  can  possibly 
realize.  Thus  do  they  sacrifice  reality  for 
the  sake  of  comfort,  never  thinking  there  Is 
a  price. 

Consider  perhaps  that  most  evident  self- 
deception  of  all— the  Helsinki  process. 

All  of  us  too  often  forget  Sakharov's 
lesson  that  the  threat  to  peace  lies  not  In 
weapons  but  in  the  existence  of  govern- 
ments that  do  not  care  about  human  rights. 
There  should  l>e  no  doubt  In  any  educated 
person's  mind  that  Communist  regimes  are 
founded  on  the  very  denial  that,  as  our  Dec- 


laration of  Independence  says,  "All  men  are 
created  equal  and  .  .  .  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights. 
None  of  the  Westerners  who  negotiated  the 
Helsinki  accords  In  which  the  Soviet  Union 
t>ound  itself  to  observe  precisely  those 
human  rights,  chief  among  them  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  believed  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  would  or  could  abide  by  them. 

Had  it  done  so  it  would  have  destroyed 
itself.  Yet  they  thought  it  valuable  to  set  up 
a  situation  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  would 
once  again,  demonstrate  to  the  world  what 
it  Is  all  about.  They  were  half  right.  The  So- 
viets did  and  do  demonstrate  that  they  care 
nothing  about  human  rights  or  about  their 
signature  on  agreements.  But  something 
worse  happened.  The  Westerners  who  have 
been  our  stewards  of  those  agreements  have 
duly  noted  the  Soviets'  denial  of  human 
rights  yet  they  have  continued  to  deal  with 
them  as  If  that  denial  was  at  worst  an  irri- 
tant. Alas,  they  proved  that  our  dedication 
to  human  rights  Is  no  more  sincere  than  the 
Soviet  Union's. 

The  Soviets  have  quickly  moved  in  to  nail 
down  this  advantage,  by  pushing  us  to 
accept  publicly  that  their  understanding  of 
human  rights  is  at  least  as  valid  as  ours. 
The  chairman  of  the  Soviet  association  of 
lawyers,  a  Comrade  Zhlvs,  framed  the  issue 
neatly  by  saying  that  morality  depends  on 
different  cultural  contexts.  Just  as  we 
cannot  condemn  cannibalism  iimong  African 
tribesmen,  we  cannot  Judge  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  each  other's  society. 

I  submit  to  you  should  we  accept  this,  we 
will  have  denied  not  Just  everything  for 
which  our  American  forefathers  fought  two 
hundred  years  ago.  but  every  decent  bit  of 
heritage  from  our  European.  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  civilization.  Accept  this,  and  our 
tanks,  missiles,  and  even  the  k>est  space 
lasers  our  Imagination  can  conceive  will  not 
maintain  our  freedom.  Needless  to  say.  an 
alliance  based  on  even  a  tacit  acceptance  of 
Professor  Zhlvs'  proposition  would  not  be 
worth  any  effort.  Indeed,  we  may  be  certain 
that  for  that  kind  of  moral  relativism  no 
one  will  sacrifice,  much  less  risk  his  life. 

So  let  us  conclude  these  reflections.  To 
many  Americans.  Europe's  politic  seems  to 
be  demanding  that,  as  a  condition  for  main- 
taining the  Alliance,  the  United  States 
agree  that  Europe  should  be  allowed  to  ob- 
struct plans  for  the  American  people's  self- 
defense,  and  for  equipping  American  troops 
in  Europe  to  be  something  other  than 
human  trip-wires.  We  must  agree  that 
Europe  can  continue  to  enrich  the  Soviet 
Union  by  unrequited  transfers  of  resources, 
that  Europe  can  demand  that  we  abide  by 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  violates,  that  Europe  can 
demand  that  we  regard  Soviet  conquests, 
even  near  our  own  borders  with  equanimity. 
and  finally  that  Europe  can  demand  that, 
on  the  altar  of  continuing  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets,  we  even  sacrifice  the  divine  con- 
cept of  human  rights  on  which  our  civiliza- 
tion Is  founded. 

In  truth.  America's  politic  seems  often  to 
embrace  that  view  as  well.  Courage  to  con- 
front reality  is  now  rare  amongst  leaders 
committed  to  polls  and  continued  views. 
Our  strength  lies  more  with  the  people. 
Very  few  Americans  and  not  many  Europe- 
ans would  want  our  alliance  to  continue  on 
such  a  basis  when  we  could  change  paths, 
while  the  Soviet  leaders  would  be  all  for  It. 
We  know  we  can  change  If  leaders  have 
courage  to  lead.  Comfort  aside,  most  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  would  embrace  a 
strong,  principled  alliance. 


May  we  at  last  stand  together  for  some- 
thing lest,  together,  we  fall  for  anything.* 


October  10,  1985 
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try's  human  services,   and  will  strengthen 
every  human  service  in  the  land! 


NATIONAL  HUMAN  SERVICES 
DAY 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
very  caring  and  dedicated  fellow  Flo- 
rldian.  Mr.  Aron  Breslow.  who  has 
worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  numer- 
ous charitable  organizations,  and  sup- 
ports national  recognition  of  human 
services  and  the  volunteers  who  run 
these  services.  I  commend  and  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Breslow  for  a  Job  well 
done,  and  I  ask  that  the  letter  to 
which  I  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  letter  follows; 

STATEMnrr  or  Axon  Breslow  on  National 
Human  Services  Day 

A  National  Human  Services  Day,  or  week- 
end, will  generate  vLsabillty  and  voluntarism 
for  all  human  services,  at  a  time  most 
needed!  Charity  is  in  trouble.  A  crisis  Is 
growing  In  communities  throughout  Amer- 
ica, as  human  needs  arise  that  can  no  longer 
be  cared  for  by  federal  government  funding. 
As  the  cry  goes  do»7i  from  Washington  for 
more  to  be  done  at  the  local  level  to  aid  vital 
social  services,  the  need  for  greater  commu- 
nity understanding  and  wider  community 
support  accelerates. 

United  Ways  and  Community  Chests,  the 
bulwarks  of  America's  human  services,  are 
extending  their  fund  drives  to  meet  Increas- 
ing goals.  They  are  drawing  more  heavily  on 
corporate  level  and  office  worker  contribu- 
tions to  maintain  their  agencies.  The  gener- 
al pukJIc.  with  Its  mounting  economic  con- 
cerns, and  the  small  business  community, 
with  its  high  failure  rate,  help  as  they  can. 

With  the  burden  now  large  upon  our  na- 
tion's essential  social  services,  there  is  great- 
er reliance  being  placed  on  all  existing 
methods  of  community  fund-raising.  Most 
of  these,  helpful  as  they  are,  seem  to  drain 
the  same  community  pillars  of  support.  In- 
dividually, our  nation's  human  services  have 
learned  to  gather  strength  through  the  pub- 
He's  enjoyment  of  various  social  events 
These  gatherings,  important  as  they  are, 
put  the  fun  in  fundraising.  but  do  not  instill 
human  service  understanding  or  replenish 
volunteers. 

Human  Service  must  be  brought  out  of 
the  comer  and  into  the  spotlight!  By  con- 
centrating awareness  of  fund-raising  pro- 
grams around  the  very  needs  and  abilities  of 
our  Nation's  human  services,  we  will  create 
a  necessary  breakthrough!  A  National 
Human  Services  Day  will  celebrate  and  cer 
tify  human  service  for  the  sake  of  human 
service.  It  will  focus  attention  on  the  human 
services  of  America,  stimulate  community 
interaction,  and  generate  new  voluntarism, 
now  greatly  needed. 

A  National  Human  Services  Day  will  en- 
courage creative  programs  and  raise  funds 
through  a  greater  awareness  of  human  ser\'- 
ice— a  refreshing  and  healthy  change  of 
pace  for  all  throughout  our  country,  social 
service  budgets  are  being  sliced,  professional 
staffs  are  t>eing  reduced,  and  the  very  capa- 
bilities of  our  Nation's  human  services  may 
diminish. 

A  National  Human  Services  Day,  or  week- 
end, will  help  to  focus  concentration  on  the 
very  needs  and  abilities  of  our  great  coun- 


S.  1437.  THE  CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCES  ANALOGS  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  1437.  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Analogs  Act.  This 
legislation  was  originally  entitled  "The 
Designer  Drug  Enforcement  Act."  The 
title  is  being  changed  because  of  con- 
cern that  the  phrase  "designer  drugs" 
is  too  appealing  a  name  for  these  kill- 
ers. 

This  legislation  is  due  to  be  reported 
from  the  Convmittee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  the  very  near  future,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  their  full  support. 
S.  1437  closes  the  loophole  in  present 
law  that  allows  the  creation  and  distri- 
bution of  deadly  new  drugs  without 
violating  Federal  law. 

The  problem  with  the  law  today  is 
that  it  defines  illegal  drugs  by  refer- 
ring to  their  exact  chemical  formulas. 
To  evade  this  law,  the  chemist  need 
only  make  the  slightest  change  in 
such  a  drug's  molecular  structure,  by 
adding  a  fluoride  or  an  extra  ''arbon 
molecule.  The  legal  synthetic  or  de- 
signer drug  produced  in  this  way  can 
actually  be  thousands  of  times  more 
potent  and  dangerous  than  the  illegal 
drug  on  which  it  is  based. 

By  the  time  Government  scientists 
determine  the  structure  of  the  new 
drug  so  that  new  regulations  placing  it 
on  the  list  of  controlled  substances  can 
be  issued,  chemists  can  make  even 
newer  drugs  by  adding  or  subtracting 
a  molecule  or  two.  This  way,  drug 
dealers  are  always  about  to  stay  at 
least  one  step  ahead  of  the  law. 

S.  1437  corrects  this  weakness  by 
amending  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  cover  drugs  substantially  simi- 
lar to  existing  controlled  substances  in 
schedules  I  or  II,  and  by  making  their 
distribution,  and  manufacture  and  sale 
with  intent  to  distribute,  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  15  years'  imprisonment  and 
up  to  $250,000  fine.  This  bill  also  pun- 
ishes simple  possession  of  these  ana- 
logs with  penalties  corresponding  to 
those  for  other  controlled  substances: 
up  to  I  year  in  prison,  or  $25,000  fine, 
or  both.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  a 
person  who  manufactures  or  distrib- 
utes a  substance  in  conformance  with 
the  provisions  of  an  approved  new 
drug  application,  or  an  exemption  for 
investigational  use  under  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  crisis  that  S.  1437  addresses  is 
detailed  in  the  s..atement  accompany- 
ing emergency  regulations  issued  by 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
on  March  25,  1985-21  CFR  Part  1308. 
This  statement  makes  clear  that  the 
problem  of  synthetic  drugs  has  been 
with  us  since  1979. 

The  first  such  drugs  were  sold  on 
the  street  as  "synthetic  heroin'  or 
"China  White."  Synthetic  heroin  is  so 


easily  made  and  sc  potent  that  one 
chemist  working  an  8-hour  day  could 
supply  the  Nations  daily  heroin 
demand.  According  to  the  chief  of  the 
California  Division  of  Drugs.  20  per- 
cent of  the  heroin  used  in  the  State  is 
synthetic.  Nearly  100  deaths  from  syn- 
thetic heroin  have  occurred  in  the 
past  4  years.  Unfortunately,  because 
of  the  cumbersone  requirements  of 
present  law,  it  took  almost  2  years  for 
that  drug  to  be  listed  as  a  controlled 
substance. 

Other  designer  drugs  started  appear- 
ing in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  in 
1983.  During  1984.  forensic  laborato- 
ries indentified  one  of  these  analogs  in 
33  drug  samples,  including  one  ob- 
tained in  Brooklyn,  NY.  An  additional 
five  samples  wer  identified  early  this 
year.  Drug  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals agree  that  the  potential  for  the 
spread  of  designer  drugs  nationwide  is 
very  great. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  S.  1437  to  give  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  the  tools  they 
need  to  combat  this  latest  manifesta- 
tion of  our  national  drug  abuse  epi- 
demic. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  New  York  Times  article  on  this 
subject  entitled.  "California  Addicts 
Use  Legal.  Synthetic  Narcotics,"  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  article  follows: 
California  Addicts  Use  Legal.  Synthetic 
Narcotics 
(By  Sandra  Blakeslee) 

Los  Angeles.  March  23 —One  or  more 
chemists  working  in  secret  California  lab- 
oratories are  turning  out  synthetic  versions 
of  heroin  and  cocaine  that  addicts  say  are 
indistinguishable  from  the  naturally  derived 
drugs. 

Although  not  easy  to  fabricate,  the  syn- 
thetic narcotics  are  legal  to  possess  or  man- 
ufacture. Illegal  drugs  are  defined  by  exact 
chemical  formulas,  and  the  new  synthetics 
have  slightly  different  formulas. 

Further,  the  synthetic  drugs  are  stronger 
and  potentially  more  lethal  than  the  narcot- 
ics made  from  natural  sources.  In  the  last 
four  years,  there  have  been  90  confirmed 
deaths  from  synthetic  heroin.  87  of  them  in 
California,  said  Chauncey  Veatch.  director 
of  the  California  Department  of  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Programs.  But  statistics  are  limit- 
ed, he  said,  describing  those  deaths  as  "Just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg."' 

huge  profits  possible 

The  synthetic  heroin,  which  is  Just  as  ad- 
dictive as  natural  heroin,  is  so  potent,  ac- 
cording to  drug  authorities  in  California, 
that  one  chemist  working  an  eight-hour  day 
cojld  supply  the  nations  daily  heroin 
demand.  An  investment  of  $1,500  in  equip- 
ment could  reap  millions  of  dollars  in  profit, 
they  say. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  J.  Roberton. 
chief  of  Califomias  Division  of  Drugs.  20 
percent  of  the  heroin  now  used  in  the  state 
is  synthetic.  Users  of  synthetic  cocaine  are 
just  beginning  to  appear  for  treatment  in 
clinics. 

These  narcotics  are  the  newest  manifesta 
tion  of  a  trend  toward  more  sophisticated 
production  of  synthetic  drugs.  Dr  Roberton 


said.  The  chemistry  has  been  known  tor  dec 
ades  and  is  straightforward. 

The  pain  killing  morphine  molecule,  for 
example,  can  be  shaped  into  thousands  of 
configurations  by  tacking  on  or  snipping  off 
groups  of  atoms.  The  result  is  still  basically 
morphine,  but  the  potency,  length  of  action, 
euphoric  effecu  and  toxicity  can  be  differ- 
ent. 

Chemists  employed  by  pharmaceutical 
companies  do  this  kind  of  manipulation  all 
the  time.  They  often  try  to  make  slightly 
different  versions  of  successful  drugs  made 
by  their  own  or  competitors"  concerns.  Uni- 
versity research  scientists  also  synthesize 
molecules  and  publish  detailed  steps  in  the 
scientific  literature.  But  when  legitimate 
drug  chemists  create  new  compounds,  they 
painstakingly  test  them  on  animals,  some- 
times for  years. 

Synthetic  versions  of  many  easy-tomake 
street  drugs,  such  as  amphetamines  and  hal- 
lucinogens, have  been  around  since  the 
1970's.  Dr.  Roberton  said.  But  now  some  col- 
lege-educated chemists  have  begun  design- 
ing versions  of  narcotics  usually  derived 
from  plant  sources. 

The  increasing  use  of  cocaine  by  wealthy 
Americans,  he  said,  has  led  to  an  increased 
use  of  heroin,  which  counteracts  the  irrita- 
bility resulting  from  chronic  cocaine  use. 

All  the  experts  agree  that  the  problem 
thus  far  is  mostly  confined  to  California  but 
that  the  potential  for  its  spread  nationwide 
is  real. 

APPEAL  IS  VARIED 

The  synthetic  drugs  appeal  to  some  ad- 
dicts for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Dr.  Roberton 
said.  The  synthetics  cost  the  same  as  natu- 
ral drugs,  and  some  people  say  they  seem 
more  potent,  he  said.  Other  addicts  believe 
the  synthetic  drugs  are  less  adulterated,  and 
therefore  less  dangerous. 

Still  others.  Dr.  Roberton  said,  simply  ask 
for  "China  White, "  the  name  under  which 
pure  heroin  is  sold,  and  are  unaware  that 
they  are  getting  a  synthetic  version. 

The  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  catch  up  with  those  who 
are  producing  the  synthetic  drugs.  The  com- 
prehensive crime  bill  enacted  in  October 
allows  the  Government,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  to  outlaw  a  particular  Illicit  drug  vari- 
ant in  30  days,  said  Ron  Buzzeo  of  the  agen- 
cy's Office  of  Diversion  Control.  It  used  to 
take  more  than  a  year. 

Experts  can  only  guess  at  how  many  of 
these  chemists  are  operating  in  California. 
Some  authorities,  like  Dr.  Roberton.  say 
that  the  synthetic  drugs  are  the  product  of 
one  mastermind.  Others,  like  Dr.  William 
Langston  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Medical 
Center,  in  San  Jose,  said  he  thought  there 
might  be  three  or  four  laboratories  concoct- 
ing the  new  drugs. 

In  any  case,  organized  crime  does  not 
seem  to  be  involved  in  synthetic  narcotics. 
Dr.  Roberton  said. 

variants  date  from   1980 

The  first  narcotic  molecule  to  t>e  altered 
by  underground  chemists  was  fentanyl. 
widely  used  as  an  anesthetic  for  prolonged 
surgery.  It  has  hundreds  of  variants,  one  of 
which  is  used  by  gamekeepers  to  immobilize 
large  wildlife. 

In  1980.  one  variant,  alphamethyl-fen- 
tanyl.  was  first  seen  on  the  streets,  said 
Darryl  Inaba.  treatment  director,  at  the 
Haight-Ashbury  clinic  for  drug  abuse  in  San 
Francisco.  The  clandestine  chemists  mis- 
takenly l>elieved  its  potency  was  the  same  as 
fentanyl.  "  he  said,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
1.000  times  as  potent    At   least   20  people 
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died  from  overdoses,  and  a  year  later  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  put  alpha- 
methyl-fenlanyl  on  the  hsl  of  controlled 
substances. 

In  1982  another  California  chemist  pro- 
duced a  variant  of  Demerol,  a  synthetic  nar- 
cotic used  by  doctors  to  dull  pain.  The  new 
molecule,  methyl-phenyl-propionoxypiperi- 
dine.  or  MPPP.  is  structurally  identical  with 
Demoral.  except  that  one  carbon  and  one 
oxygen  atom  are  switched. 

Addicts  say  MPPP  produces  effects  like 
heroin,  said  Dr.  Paul  Garbe  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta.  But  some- 
times the  drug  left  them  disoriented. 

This  was  a  result  of  an  extra  molecule  ac- 
cidentally created  in  the  synthesis  of  MPPP. 
said  Dr.  Langston  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Medical  Center. 

Two  addicts  who  injected  themselves  with 
the  contaminated  drug  literally  "froze"  with 
a  needle  stuck  in  the  arms.  Dr  Langston 
said.  The  molecule  destroyed  cells  in  an  area 
of  the  brain  controlling  movement.  Seven 
addicts  in  their  20s  or  30's  exhibit  the  pro- 
found loss  of  motor  control  symptomatic  of 
advanced  Parkinson's  disease.  Hr.  Langston 
said. 

Two  years  ago  a  new  variant  of  fentanyl. 
tri-methyl-fentanyl.  appeared  on  the 
streets.  It  is  3.000  times  as  potent  as  heroin, 
said  Dr.  Roberton  of  the  California  drug 
agency.  "You  could  kill  50  people  with  the 
amount  that  fits  on  the  head  of  a  pin."  he 
said. 

If  the  synthetic  narcotic  is  not  diluted  a 
hundredfold.  Dr.  Roberton  said,  a  user 
could  easily  take  an  overdose.  "I  believe 
novice  users  are  dying  from  it."  he  said. 

But  its  strength  is  also  a  selling  point  for 
synthetic  drug  consumers.  Because  it  works 
in  such  small  amounts,  tri-methyl-fentanyl 
does  not  show  up  in  routine  urine  tests  such 
as  those  given  prisoners.  Dr.  Roberton  said. 
An  amount  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp, 
smuggled  into  a  prison,  is  enough  for  several 
hundred  inmates. 

A  new  version  of  fentanyl  has  just  arrived 
in  Haight-Ashbury,  supposedly  severa.  thou- 
sand times  stronger  than  heroin.  Dr.  Inaba 
said.  Its  effects  last  24  hours.  Of  two  people 
who  used  it,  one  is  being  treated  at  the 
clinic.  The  other  is  dead.* 


DEATH  OF  LEON  KLINGHOFFER 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  the  President  said  that 
if  the  P.L.O.  will  bring  the  murderers 
of  Leon  Klinghoffer  "to  justice," 
•then  OK." 

No. 

Not  OK. 

Fortunately,  the  President  has  now 
retracted  his  statement. 

The  P.L.O.  is  not  a  government. 
Even  to  have  suggested  that  it  has  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  and  a  disposi- 
tion toward  legality  defies  belief. 

The  murder  took  place  aboard  an 
Italian  ship,  which  at  law  effectively 
means  that  it  took  place  on  Italian  ter- 
ritory. The  murderers  should  be  extra- 
dited to  Italy  and  tried  in  the  course 
of  that  open,  legal  society. 

We  know  who  these  murderers  are, 
and  it  is  known  where  they  are.  The 
U.S.  Government  absolutely  must 
insist  that  they  be  extradited  to  Italy 
for  trial  for  murder.  A  murder  aboard 


an  Italian  vessel  is,  in  effect,  a  murder 
on  Italian  territory. 

No  nation  has  been  tougher  or  more 
courageous  in  the  face  of  terrorism 
than  Italy.  It  deserves  our  support  and 
our  encouragement  at  this  moment. 
We  must  let  the  world  know  that  this 
crime  will  be  punished— or  in  the  end 
the  world  will  decide  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  nerve,  or  does 
not  care.  • 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  or  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  attended  a  meeting  in  his 
office  concerning  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  and  present  were 
Senator  Byrd,  myself,  Senator 
Inouye,  Senator  Ford,  Senator  Thur- 
mond. Senator  Metzenbaum,  and 
White  House  representative  Mr.  Frie- 
dersdorf,  and  the  counsel  at  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Fielding. 

The  discussion  concerned  recess  ap- 
pointments, and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  had  reached  some  general  agree- 
ment that  there  would  be  notice  given 
to  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
prior  to  the  time  of  a  recess  and 
enough  in  advance  .so  that  if  we  had 
comments  on  any  of  the  recess  ap- 
pointments which  would  be  made, 
both  minority  and  majority  leaders 
would  have  an  opportuniy  to  comment 
on  those  potential  recess  appoint- 
ments. 

I  believe  that  the  meeting  was  satis- 
factory, and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  now  be  in  position  to  clear  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, including  military  and  judicial 
and  all  other  nominations  except  in 
cases  where  we  are  waiting  further  in- 
formation on  a  certain  nominee  or  cer- 
tain Senators  have  asked  for  addition- 
al information  or  have  asked  to  hold  a 
nomination. 

I  know  on  this  side  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators have  a  hold  on  the  nomination 
of  Winston  Lord  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  There 
may  be  similar  requests  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  But  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  take 
action  on  the  nominations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is 
to  visit  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  For  him  to  do  so  without  being 
accompanied  by  the  Presidents  newest 
nominee  for  the  ambas.sadorship  to 
China  would  be,  in  my  view,  a  disserv- 
ice to  our  country. 

The  Vice  President  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  introduce  Mr.  Lord  as  a  friend 
of  the  President,  as  he  is,  a  representa- 
tive of  our  country,  as  he  would  be. 


and  not  to  do  that  seems  to  me  a  seri- 
ous disservice  to  our  Nation. 

And  I  hope  this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  understood  there  is 
still  a  chance  that  might  be  re.solved 
today,  that  the  President  had  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
was  going  to  contact  Senators  on  this 
side. 

But  I  share  the  view  that  it  does  not 
reflect  well  on  the  system,  that  the 
Vice  President  arrives  and  we  have  no 
ambassador. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  items  under  the  Judi- 
ciary have  been  approved  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
nominees  on  the  calendar  listed  under 
the  Judiciary  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  and  that  would  be  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  379  on  page  3.  The  rest. 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  380.  381.  382,  383, 
384,  385,  386,  396,  397.  398.  425,  426, 
427,  449.  450.  and  451 -in  other  words 
16  out  of  the  17  nominations  under 
the  Judiciary— are  cleared  on  this  side. 

Additionally.  Calendar  No.  436.  Win- 
ston Lord  of  New  York  to  be  Ambassa 
dor.  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentia- 
ry of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
been  cleared;  all  nominations  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Air 
Force.  Army,  Coast  Guard.  Marine 
Corps,  Navy— a  little  over  5,000— are 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
earlier  had  indicated  to  the  White 
House  representatives  that  there 
might  be  a  possibility  of  confirming 
the  military,  and  maybe  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  judiciary.  As  I  understand  it. 
a  call  was  then  made  to  Air  Force  One 
which  is  coming  back  from  Chicago. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  talked  with  the 
President.  The  President  said  that  he 
wanted  his  nominees,  they  were  all  im- 
portant, and  he  felt  there  was  no 
reason  to  hold  any  of  the  nominees 
except  where  there  were  specific  ob- 
jections. I  was  advised  that  unless  that 
could  be  accommodated  they  would  all 
remain  on  the  executive  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Frie- 
dersdorf  called  me  back  after  the 
meeting  in  my  office,  and  indicated  he 
had  been  in  touch.  I  believe,  with  Mr. 
Regan.  My  understanding  of  what  Mr. 
Friedersdorf  said  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  pleased  that  the  nominees 
for  the  judiciary  and  the  military  were 
going  to  bt  •'leared,  and  that  he  would 
hope  that  all  the  other  nominees  on 
the  calendar  could  also  be  cleared. 
And  I  told  Mr.  Friedersdorf  that  I  was 
an  agent  of  the  conference,  that  those 
nominees  which  we  had  indicated  in 
our  meeting  in  my  office  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  were  being  cleared,  and  tiiat 
it  would  l)e  necessary  for  me  to  report 


back  to  my  conference  with  respect  to 
the  remaining  nominees.  So  I  should 
think  that  I  would  have  some  further 
word  when  my  conf?rence  meets  at 
sometime  on  Wednesday  of  next  week. 
It  usually  meets  on  Tuesday.  But  inas- 
much as  there  will  be  no  roUcall  votes 
on  Tuesday.  I  doubt  that  our  confer- 
ence attendance  would  justify  a  meet- 
ing. We  probably  would  not  have  a 
quorum. 

In  any  event,  we  will  have  a  confer- 
ence on  Wednesday,  and  at  that  time  I 
will  make  a  report  to  the  conference.  I 
would  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  nomi- 
nees can  be  cleared  at  that  time.  The 
ad  hoc  group  that  I  appointed  earlier 
in  conference  to  advise  me  on  the 
nominations  proposed  that  the  judici- 
ary members  be  cleared,  and  that  the 
military  nominations— numbering  I  be- 
lieve abut  5.000— be  cleared.  And  that 
is  why  I  have  been  pleased  to  an- 
nounce their  clearance  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  again  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  double 
checked.  I  again  called  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  landed,  and  they  were  in  the 
White  House.  I  called  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  Mr.  Regan,  to  ask  him  again  if  it 
had  been  discussed  with  the  President. 
He  said  it  had.  The  President  felt  very 
strongly  that  these  nominations  had 
been  available  for  some  time,  been  on 
the  calendar,  and  if  no  one  had  raised 
objections— they  have  in  some  cases— 
they  felt  that  it  would  discriminate 
against  a  number  of  people  who  have 
done  nothing  but  wait  and  wait  if  we 
started  selecting  out  certain  judicial  or 
military  nominees,  and  leave  others— 
whether  it  be  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  or  a  number  of 
others.  I  guess  the  point  is  they  feel 
they  are  all  equally  as  important,  and 
they  would  rather  not  do  it  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  unless  there  are  specific  ob- 
jections to  one  or  more  of  the  nomina- 
tions. So  perhaps  we  should  take  it  up 
again  next  week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask,  is  the  nomination  of  Winston 
Lord  cleared  on  the  other  side?  It  is 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  one  that  we 
have  not  cleared  on  this  side.  There  is 
specific  objection.  There  was  to  be  a 
phone  call  to  certain  Senators  on  our 
side.  I  understand  that  phone  call  was 
made  but  it  was  not  completed.  So 
that  nomination  is  being  held  up  on 
this  side.  I  think  one  of  those  who  was 
holding  is  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  who  just  removed  his  hold. 
There  could  be  others. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  often  confirms  some  nominees 
very  quickly  and  ju.sl  as  often  leaves 
other  nominees  on  the  calendar  to  an- 
other day.  They  are  not  being  dis- 
criminated against.  However,  it  is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  majority  leader. 


The  White  House  will  be  taking  the 
wrong  position  in  thinking  that  other 
nominations  on  the  calendar  are  being 
discriminated  against  just  because 
they  have  not  been  cleared  tonight. 

As  I  say.  I  will  be  glad  on  Wednesday 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  my  confer- 
ence and  through  the  regular  proce- 
dures, try  to  get  cleared  the  remaining 
nominations  on  the  calendar.  I  do  not 
anticipate  at  the  moment  any  great 
problem  in  that  regard. 

If  the  White  House  feels  that  way.  it 
is  not  the  majority  leaders  fault  nor  is 
it  mine.  We  will  just  leave  it  the  way 
they  want  it. 

We  did  have  a  good  meeting,  may  I 
say,  with  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Frie- 
dersdorf. The  majority  leader  was  able 
to  attend  a  part  of  the  meeting.  He 
was  not  able  to  stay  for  the  entire 
meeting. 

At  the  meeting  there  was  a  good  un- 
derstanding, and  I  feel  certain  that 
come  Wednesday  there  may  not  be 
any  problem. 

I  would  hope  that  the  nominees  who 
have  been  cleared  for  tonight  can  be 
confirmed,  but  I  cannot  do  anything 
about  that  if  the  majority  leader  feels 
he  cannot  go  forward  with  them  be- 
cause the  White  House  has  asked  him 
not  to  do  so. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated,  we  will   have  a  pro  forma 
session   tomorrow,   convening   at  9:30 
a.m. 

On  Tuesday,  October  15,  1985,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  two  leaders 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  each. 
There  is  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ^»rox- 
mire]  for  15  minutes.  That  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

Mr.  President,  following  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  turn  to  any 
appropriations  bills  which  have  been 
cleared.  No  votes  will  occur  during  the 
Tuesday  session. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  can  work  it  out 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  I  hope  we  can  double 
track  with  appropriations  bills  in  the 
morning  and  reconciliation  in  the 
afternoon.  We  have  gotten  behind,  not 
just  because  of  the  debt  limit  but 
other  internal  controversies  over  ap- 
propriations bills. 

They  have  had  to  go  back  to  the 
subcommittees  and  make  additional 
cuts.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Hatfield,  feels  strongly  that  he 
would  like  to  move  on  some  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills  next  week. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  both  Senators  Domenici  and 
Chiles,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
feel  compelled  to  move  on  the  recon- 


ciliation measure,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  will  take  a  long  time  in  confer- 
ence. 

As  we  look  down  the  road,  hopefully 
we  can  be  out  of  here  sometime  in  late 
November. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  expe- 
dite both  of  those  matters  next  week. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  only 
take  1  minute  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the 
managers  and  ranking  managers.  I 
want  to  compliment  Mr.  Packwood 
and  Mr.  Long  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Chiles  and  Mr.  Do- 
menici from  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
think  all  of  these  parties  did  their 
work  well,  with  great  dedication. 

Even  though  I  could  not  vote  for  the 
package,  they  did  their  work  well. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  debt  limit  ex- 
tension over  the  $2  trillion  mark. 

I  congratulate  all  Senators.  I  think 
we  had  a  very,  very  good  debate.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  dilatory  motion.  I 
think  it  has  been  one  of  the  better  de- 
bates I  have  heard  in  the  Senate  and  I 
believe  that  improvements  in  the  legis- 
lation have  resulted.  Those  on  both 
sides  had  strong  feelings,  but  I  think 
the  debate  went  well,  and  I  congratu- 
late all  Senators  on  their  conduct  of 
the  debate. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  the  courte- 
sies he  has  accorded  me  and  for  his 
good  words  earlier. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  minority  leader  and  also  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  who 
gave  us  a  little  overtime  this  evening. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 

9;30  A.M. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.. 
Friday.  October  11,  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  10:12  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Friday,  October  11,  1985,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS  • 
Executive   nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  October  10.  1985: 
Department  of  State 
Donald  J.  Bouchard,  of  Maine,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Robert  E. 
L.amb. 

United  Nations 
Adele  Langston  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Alternate  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  40th  Ses 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Department  of  Labor 
Ralph  W.  Tarr.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Solicitor 
of    the    Department    of    the   Interior,    vice 
Prank  K  Richardson,  resigned. 
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Department  of  Energy 
CM.  Naeve.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commi.s 
sion  for  a  term  expiring  October  20.  1989. 
vice  Oliver  G.  Richard  III.  resigned. 

Board  roR  International  Broadcasting 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting  for   terms  expiring   April   28.    1988. 
reappointments. 
Edward  Noonan  Ney.  of  New  York. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

Novak,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


October  10,  1985 


October  10,  1985 


Michael 
bia. 

National  Science  Foundation 
Warren  J.  Baker,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing May  10.  1988.  vice  Marian  E.  Koshland. 
term  expired. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 
William  J.  Doyle  III.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Inspector     General.     Railroad     Retirement 
Board,  new  position. 


In  the  Army 
The     following-named     Army     Chaplain.s 
Competitive   Category   officer   for  appoint 
ment  in  the  US  Army  to  the  grade  indicat 
ed  under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadter  general 
Col      Norris    L.     EinerUon.     470  32-4562. 
Chaplains      Competitive      Category.      US 
Army. 


1  X  11  N^ION^  ()I    KI MARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  POLAND 

HON,  ROBERT  A,  BORSK! 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  198S 

M.  H(iK'~Ki  Mr  -(Mak.r  larlv  ri.x; 
u  (.,  K  'J-'  [►.■..(11.  ..f  I'iiianil  •*<]'■  ht  H-ked  ;i> 
vote  in  par  imnu-ntHr  >  ijrc'i.in-  V\  h<  n  tht'i 
H<<  lh»'>  uih  b.  able  Ik  Mrit-  <ini%  fi.r  ranrti 
<1,!'i"  ih..»in  h_v  the  I'liii-h  I  i>mmuni"t 
ran*  V-  ;h.4  ^r>•^■  nr;ivi>;»  ir^  ;ht'  ^nlidBr 
ity  miiNiti'in'  I'TiMnui'  ;i-  -ufl<-r  [>.-r»i-i  ii 
f  i  t '  n 

V  'ht-  [in}f'  ■•  •.'  hiiihii  -ippr'ipriHtf  fi^r 
I  .,n,^-r,M-  '.,  rs-M'.a'i  I  * «  \'"nit'rn^  Hfiou;  "he 
iMiir-i  !i'  Hi'ii'P  :ht  t'iiii»h  I  .ci-n-mmfni 
nn-  f,  h.^^tfi  hor  nirno*'  \  war^  'hi-  '.>i* 
.'nn-tri:  hH-  pi.r«uii1  h  fNihi^  nf  -ubjt-i' inn 
•'  H  kTi'if  niimtxr  "f  i!-  ini/fn-  WhiTi  thr 
■^i-iKliiri!  V     mmcnun',    "h-    a'    i'.-    hciifh;    m 

■'-:      U    claimed    !h>     rTi.Tnhcr>hip    i.r    m!ii. 
liancf  of  10  million   ('nl.-»    H  '.hird  n(  ;hr  na 
tion'a    pMipuirtlMin     ^mit     htifmbrr    n<    ^hul 
vear.  thi    ( .<iv  rrnm>  n'   nf  I  ,cniTal  J  aru/i'NK  i 
i-a-    •  ri!pli'\  f(i    fiirii      in'.iniKlatmn     and    ;m 
pti»«nnu-ril   :■■  ili-rup-   and  -ha!'i-r   voiiriari 

Mthriiiifh  I'niand  ha-  fii.'  b.  ( n  muih  in 
'ht  P'i*-  la:*i^  !p!'«»t  *ar7"if  'aith-  inn'in' 
,!>■  \-  ri-on'h  h-  ;hi«  -unirntr  :hrci  -Mii' 
'liiri'i  artiw.;-  ».Tt  !n:>M<ti-t1  'ft  di-Hirh 
■lU  hi  piihhi  ordt  r  Fhcir  'na:  **  a-  -uhjci! 
•..  h.H'-i  1  en -or -hip.  a 'id  i»a-  np.n  :..  'h. 
p;  I  ''iu    ;  r;   nanit    <  if;  U 

S,.»  u.-niTM^  Jani/M-H;  >»nui,l  nke  to 
ii->  :fn"i  parisanii  n'.ari  .:,-i'iiin"  '.  ■ '  k'lw- 
hi-  r<k'^nit  a  -!arT-,p  nf  apprnvai  frnni  -ht 
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--.na'nr  --iMiiv  nf  I  llinois,  in  introdui  ipt'  a 
concurrent  renoiution  expressing  ih.  -.  ><-< 
of  Conjfress  concerning  the  human  rikihi- 
-iluation  in  rnland,  and  calling  upon  the 
i'olish  GoMrnmi  r:  to  live  up  to  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  various  airreements  on 
human  rights  which  it  has  signed. 

At  a  time  when  General  jaruzelski  would 
like  to  prove  to  the  world  his  own  legitima- 
cy as  ruler  of  Poland,  it  is  incumbent  on 
tongress  to  make  clear  that  we  see  the 
abuses  which  have  happened,  and  which 
are  persisting  today.  We  must  make  clear 
thai  we  believe  the  rulers  of  Poland  have 
obligations  to  their  people,  and  that  they 
should  live  up  to  them. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting    and    cosponsoring   this    resolu- 
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I    in-t-n    the  t«Xt  of  iht-    r.-^niulinn    ,r.   ;h( 
Km  OKU: 
.1-Yom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  1.  19851 
Voices  or  Poland 

Vote  In  his  elections.  Gen.  Jaruzelski  told 
restive  Poles  In  an  Interview  published  in 
this  newspaper  on  Sunday,  and  perhaps 
he'll  let  pro-Solidarity  prisoners  out  of 
prison.  Lech  Walesa.  leader  of  the  banned 
Solidarity,  which  has  appealed  for  a  boycott 
of  the  vote,  immediately  denounced  the 
offer  as  "blackmail."  noting  that  Poles 
cannot  choose  Independent  candidates  for 
the  elections  to  "parliament"  on  Oct.  13. 

The  general  Is  the  hard  and  determined 
enforcer  of  martial  law  and  its  stem  after- 
math. But  Mr.  Walesa.  stlU  severely  restrict- 
ed In  his  political  activity,  has  a  superior 
claim  to  speak  for  the  Polish  people.  Having 
weighed  the  trade-offs,  he  rejects  paying 
Gen.  Jaruzelskis  price— popular  acquies- 
cence in  his  brand  of  communist  rule— for 
cracking  open  the  jails.  The  foreign  friends 
of  Poland  should  not  second-guess  Mr 
Walesa  on  this  decision. 

There  is  a  harder  issue- sanctions.  It  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  traditional  attempt  of 
American  policy  to  deny  legitimacy  to  un- 
elected  communist  regimes  without  unduly 
hurting  the  people  living  under  them.  As  he 
denounced  the  elections.  Mr.  Walesa  urged 
Washington  to  end  the  remaining  economic 
penalties  it  imposed  when  martial  law  was 
declared  in  1981.  He  said  sanctions  had  ful- 
filled their  purpose  and  now  are  "bringing 
more  harm  from  the  propaganda  point  of 
view  than  good."  His  words  followed  a  simi- 
lar appeal  by  Cardinal  Jozef  Glemp.  an- 
other unquestionably  authentic  Polish 
spokesman,  who  called  the  'sanctions 
"unjust  ...  it  Is  the  people  who  suffer,  not 
the  government." 

It  is  easy  to  say  no  to  Gen.  Jaruzelski.  who 
served  a  Soviet  purpose  by  crushing  demo- 
cractic  Solidarity— "there  Is  no  Solidarity  as 
such."  he  says— when  he  asks  the  end  of 
sanctions.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  say 
no  to  the  leader  of  Solidarity  and  to  the 
Roman  Ca'holic  primate  of  Poland,  brave 
and  clear-thinking  men  who  know  and  share 
the  burdens  of  the  Polish  people. 

On  the  strictly  domestic  Polish  issue  of 
participation  in  what  Mr.  Walesa  describes 
as  "inauthentlc"  elections,  the  Poles  will 
make  their-owTi  choice,  and  Americans  must 
respect  It.  On  sanctions,  where  unavoidably 
the  United  States  plays  a  direct  role.  Ameri- 
cans have  no  less  an  obligation  to  listen  to 
the  true  voices  of  the  Polish  people.  The 
West  should  demand  assurances  that  new 
loans  will  not  be  misspent.  Mr.  Walesa  says. 
"Poland  should  be  helped  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sibly when  such  a  certainty  exists." 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 

of   the   Congress   with    repect    to   human 

rights  in  Poland 

Whereas  the  Gdansk  Agreement  and 
other  social  accords  were  signed  in  August 
1980  by  respresentatives  of  the  Polish  work 


ers  union,  known  as  Solidarity,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland: 

Whereas  the  historic  accords  offered  the 
promise  of  a  new  era  in  Poland  with  In- 
creased respect  for  human  rights: 

Whereas  the  imposition  of  martial  law  In 
December  1981  by  the  Government  of 
Poland  abrogated  the  accords  and  led  to  the 
arrests  or  detention  of  thousands  of  Solidar- 
ity leaders  and  other  citizens  of  Poland  and 
to  the  denial  of  basic  rights  of  the  people  of 
Poland: 

Whereas,  under  the  period  of  martial  law. 
the  citizens  of  Poland  were  denied  their 
rights,  abducted,  threatened,  assaulted,  and 
murdered  for  their  activities  In  support  of 
human  rights; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Poland  de- 
clared an  amnesty  for  most  political  prison- 
ers In  1984: 

Whereas  some  progress  has  been  made  on 
t)ehalf  of  human  rights  in  Poland  since  the 
amnesty,  but  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Poland  have  criticized  and  attacked  citlzenf 
of  Poland  who  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
human  rights: 

Whereas  Father  Jerzy  Popieluszko,  a  lead- 
ing spokesman  for  the  rights  of  workers, 
was  at>ducted.  beaten,  and  murdered  in  Oc- 
tober 1984: 

Whereas  officers  of  the  Internal  Affairs 
Ministry  of  Poland  have  confessed  to  the 
crimes; 

Whereas  human  rights  monitoring  com- 
mittees are  being  established  throughout 
Poland  to  collect  and  publish  data  on  abuses 
of  human  rights  and  to  grant  legal,  finan- 
cial, and  medical  aid  to  the  victims  of  perse- 
cution; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Poland  is  in- 
timidating members  of  the  Polish  human 
rights  monitoring  comm'ttees  and  is  seeking 
to  prevent  their  activities  on  behalf  of 
human  rights; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Poland  has 
threatened  legal  prosecution  against  jour- 
nalists who  meet  with  such  committees; 

Whereas  it  Is  the  stated  policy  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States.  Including  section 
502B(a)<l)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  that  human  rights  considerations  are 
a  vital  element  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States; 

Whereas,  with  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  In  Poland  in  December  1981.  the  United 
States  imposed  economic  sanctions  on 
Poland; 

Whereas,  when  the  Government  of 
Poland  demonstrated  increasing  respect  for 
human  rights,  the  United  States  eased  the 
sanctions  accordingly; 

Whereas  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(commonly  known  as  the  Helsinki  Accords), 
to  which  Poland  is  a  signatory,  slates  that 
the  participating  nations  "will  promote  and 
encourage  the  effective  exercise  of  civil,  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  cultural,  and  other 
rights  and  freedoms,  all  of  which  derive 
from  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human 
person  and  are  essential  for  his  free  and  full 
development";  and 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  state  that 
the  signatories  to  the  accords  will  make  It 
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their  aim  to  ( 1 )  'facilitate  the  freer  and 
wider  dissemination  of  information  of  all 
kinds";  (2)  "improve  the  conditions  under 
which  journalists  from  one  participating 
State  exercise  their  profession  in  another 
participating  State";  and  (3)  "increase  the 
opportunities  for  journalists  of  the  partici- 
pating States  to  communicate  personally 
with  their  sources,  including  organizations 
and  official  institutions":  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  6v  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congre-ss  that  — 

(1)  the  Government  of  Poland  should 
comply  with  basic  human  rights  agreements 
to  which  it  is  a  signatory  (including  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  commonly  known  as 
the  Helsinki  Accords)  by  pursuing  policies 
of  consistent  tolerance  toward,  and  respect 
for,  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Poland; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Poland  should 
comply  with  the  pledges  made  to.  and  the 
social  accords  made  with,  the  people  of 
Poland; 

(3)  the  Government  of  Poland  should  ini- 
tiate a  genuine  policy  of  national  reconcilia 
tion; 

(4)  the  prosecution  of  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  Father  Jerzy  Popie- 
luszko  was  an  important  precedent  in  recog- 
nizing human  rights  in  Poland,  and  such 
prosecutions  should  be  supported; 

(5)  the  human  rights  monitoring  commit- 
tees can  be  a  positive  force  for  human  rights 
in  Poland  and  should  be  allowed  to  function 
and  should  be  supported; 

(6)  the  free  flow  of  information  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  committees  can  improve 
human  rights  policies  in  Poland  and  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  should  be 
encouraged; 

(7)  the  continued  Improvement  in  treat- 
ment of  the  people  of  Poland  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Poland  would  Improve  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Poland,  as  pre 
viously  evidenced  by  the  lifting  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  sanctions  against 
Poland; 

(8)  the  President  and  the  representatives 
of  the  President  should  at  every  opportuni 
ty  convey  to  the  officials  of  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union  the  concerns  of  the  Congress 
expressed  in  this  concurrent  resolution;  and 

(9)  the  President  and  the  representatives 
of  the  President  should  also  convey  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Congress  to  the  governments  of 
allies  of  the  United  States  and  urge  the  co- 
operation of  such  governments  in  efforts  to 
encourage  the  Government  of  Poland  to 
safeguard  the  human  rights  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentalives  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  con- 
current resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  request  that  such 
copy  be  transmitted  to  the  Government  of 
Poland. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
LILY  LEE  CHEN 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIKOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

.Mr.  .MATSri.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  lake  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  outHtanding  Herv- 
ices   and   contributions   made   by    .Ms.   I.ily 
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l.*e  Chen  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia  as  she  receives  well-deserved  honors 
today  from  the  Anti-Defamation  League  as 
its  198.'>  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award. 

Certainly  (he  League  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  worthy  individual  for  this 
special  recognition  and  honor.  She  has 
served  on  the  Monterey  Park  City  Council 
since  her  election  in  19H2  when  she  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  votes  of  any 
municipal  candidate  in  the  city's  history. 
Lily  Lee  Chen  also  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  female  Chinese-American 
mayor  in  the  Nation. 

Her  long  record  of  achievement  and  rec- 
ognition includes  appointments  to  two 
Presidential  advisory  panels  on  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  women  and  adult 
education  by  former  Presidents  (ierald 
Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter.  She  authored  the 
application  resulting  in  Monterey  Park 
being  selected  for  the  .411-American  t'ily 
Award  of  19X5. 

In  all  her  duties  and  responsibilities,  Lily 
Lee  Chen  has  displayed  remarkable  leader- 
ship qualities,  bringing  recognition  to  her- 
self and  to  her  community.  She  has  re- 
ceived several  awards  for  outstanding  com- 
munity contributions,  including  the  Kast 
Los  Angeles  College  Alumni  Association's 
Outstanding  Community  Service  .Award 
and  a  special  commendation  from  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Hoard  of  Supervisors. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  Lily  Lee  Chen's  public  serv- 
ice record  is  well  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  and  honor.  She  has  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  friends  and  col- 
leagues throughout  her  community,  the 
Slate  of  California  and  the  Nation.  I  com- 
mend Lily  Lee  Chen  on  her  high  standards 
of  performance  and  offer  her  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  and  happiness 
in  the  future. 


REMEMBERING  THE  ORIGINS 
OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 

Mr.  BARNKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
Ion  Post  recently  ran  a  very  touching  edito- 
rial on  the  role  of  our  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  and  our  late  and 
equally  loved  colleague  from  the  other 
body.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  in  the 
creation  of  the  Peace  Corps  2^  years  ago. 
As  part  of  our  commemoration  of  this 
great  event  in  our  history.  I  wish  to  include 
the  editorial  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  9,  19851 
Remembering 

We  have  something  to  add  to  the  celebra 
tions  now  under  way  of  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  John  F.  Kennedys  propo.sal  to  estab- 
lish the  Peace  Corps.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  done  in  recent  days  to  honor  the 
extraordinary— and  sometimes  heroic - 
achievements  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  all 
over  the  world  in  the  decades  since  the 
agency  came  into  being 
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To  all  of  this  we  say  amen,  and  we  also 
join  m  commending  President  Kennedy 
him.self  for  having  espou.sed  the  idea  and 
helped  push  it  into  la*.  The  Peace  Corps, 
with  its  youthfulne.ss.  its  energy  and  excite- 
ment and  commitment,  became  a  kind  of 
symbol  of  the  Kennedy  administration  at  its 
early  best,  and  this  was  fitting  The  agency 
got  its  momentum  and  its  enduring  person 
ality  in  lho.se  years,  and  it  reflected  what 
was  most  innovative  and  idealistic  about  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

But  something  is  mi.ssing  here.  The  some- 
thing IS  Hubert  Humphrey.  It  is  always  a 
wise  idea,  when  celebrating  a  proposal  of 
this  kind,  to  check  out  the  Humphrey 
record.  The  late  Democratic  senator  (and 
vice  president)  from  Minnesota  introduced 
the  Kennedy  administration  Peace  Corps 
bill  in  the  Senate  in  1961  because  President 
Kennedy  asked  him  to.  President  Kennedy 
asked  him  to  because  Mr  Humphrey  had  in 
fact  proposed  the  Peace  Corps  idea  three 
years  before  JFK  espoused  it  in  the  1960 
campaign  speech  who.se  silver  anniversary  is 
now  being  commemorated  We  think  JFK 
wouldn't  mind  our  calling  this  to  your  at- 
tention or  even  sharing  the  credit  with  his 
friend  Hubert  — and  to  this  end  we  will  let 
Mr  Humphrey  have  what  he  always  loved 
best;  the  last  couple  of  hundred  words. 
They  are  from  his  memoir,  "The  Education 
of  a  Public  Man": 

"I  introduced  the  first  Peace  Corps  bill  in 
1957.  It  did  not  meet  with  much  enthusi- 
asm. Some  traditional  diplomats  quaked  at 
the  thought  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans scattered  around  their  world.  Many 
senators,  including  liberal  ones,  thought  it  a 
silly  and  unworkable  idea.  Now.  with  a 
young  President  urging  its  passage,  it 
Ijecame  po.ssible  and  we  pusherj  it  rapidly 
through  the  Senate.  It  is  fashionable  now  to 
suggest  that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  gained 
as  much,  or  more,  from  their  experience  as 
the  countries  where  they  worked  That  may 
be  true,  but  it  ought  not  to  demean  their 
work.  They  touched  many  lives  and  made 
them  better.  Critics  ask  what  visible,  lasting 
effects  there  are.  as  if  care,  concern,  love, 
help  can  be  measured  in  concrete  and  steel 
or  dollars  or  ergs.  Education,  whether  in 
mathematics,  language,  health,  nutrition, 
farm  techniques,  or  peaceful  coexistence 
may  not  always  be  visible,  but  the  effects 
endure." 

Again,  amen. 


HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  (;IN<;RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ac- 
li(»ns  by  the  House  Havs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  develop  a  tax  reform  proposal 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  our  long-term 
economic  objectives. 

.As  a  nation  we  should  encourage  more 
savings,  and  more  investment  in  jobs  and 
productivity.  However,  last  week  the  I'.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  completed  iin  Hnalv- 
sis  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  (  ommit- 
tee's  recommendations  for  tax  reform.  It  is 
clear  from  this  analysis  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  recommendations  will  only  serve  to 
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make  .\merica  less  capable  of  modernizing 
and  competing  in  the  world  market. 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
STAFF  PROFK)SAL 
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This  projection  of  economic  damage  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  bill  should  lead  all  o*^ 
us  to  examine  this  bill  very  carefully. 


COMMENDING  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  ON  THE  74TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  ITS  FOUNDING 
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ing  support  of  the  C.S.  policies  in  the 
region.  A  healthy  Taiwanese  economy  con- 
tributes to  the  maintenace  of  a  secure, 
stable,  and  prosperous  grouping  of  pro- 
western  nations  supporting  our  interests 
and  helps  counterbalance  expanding  Soviet 
influence  in  the  Pacific  region. 

Taiwan's  economic  interaction  with  the 
surrounding  Asian-Pacific  region  continues 
to  grow  at  a  truly  impressive  rate.  In  just 
40  years.  Taiwan  has  become  the  1,5th  larg- 
est trading  nation  in  the  world  and  the 
I'nited  States  sixth  largest  trading  partner. 
It  now  has  the  third  highest  per  capita 
income  in  the  entire  Asian-Pacific  region, 
following  only  Japan  and  Singapore. 

These  marvelous  economic  achievements 
cannot  help  but  further  promote  the  ideals 
of  free  enterprise  and  human  freedom 
which  we  attempt  to  promote  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  truly  miraculous  that  this 
small  island,  with  only  19  million  people, 
can  outproduce  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  with  its  vast  natural  resources  and  1 
billion  citizens. 

In  closing,  I  must  ask  my  colleagues  not 
to  forget  the  past  and  to  continue  to  help 
such  an  old  friend  and  ally.  We  must  not 
be  remiss  in  upholding,  completely,  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 
Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  October 
10,  on  the  74th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  tremendous  cultural  and 
economic  accomplishments  of  the  people 
and  (Jovernment  of  Taiwan.  Having  recent- 
ly returned  from  this  dynamic  island,  I  can 
personally  attest  to  their  tremendous 
achievements  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

The  people  of  the  Cnited  States,  as  well 
as  this  Congress,  must  not  f«>rget  what  a 
staunch  ally  of  the  Inited  States  Taiwan 
has  been  during  the  last  40  years.  We  there- 
fore must  remain  especially  cognizant  of 
the  affects  of  Taiwan  of  our  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Taiwan  holds  special  strategic  signifi- 
cance for  the  western  world  because  of  its 
unique  ge«>graphical.  military,  and  political 
situation.  It  lies  only  l.")0  miles  north  of  the 
Philippines  and  but  a  2-hour  Hight  from 
m>  congressional  district,  the  .-Vmerican 
Territorv  of  (iuam.  Recent  developments  in 
the  Philippines  and  other  areas  of  the  Pa- 
cific basin  must  cause  us  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  dealing  with  the  many  issues 
that  would  conceivably  affect  our  contin- 
ued relationship  with  the  Taiwanese  people. 
Our  country  has  a  vital  interest  in  ensur- 
ing that  the  Republic  of  (  hina  continues  to 
maintain  a  political  system  that  emulates 
basic  America:,  principles,  fostering  respect 
for  free  enterprise  and  popular  electictn. 
protection  of  individual  rights,  and  preser- 
vation of  western  infiuence.  while  c<mtinu- 
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Mr.  Hl'NTKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commend  the  following  interview  from 
the  National  Jewish  Council  Bulletin's  Sep- 
tember 19H.5  issue.  In  it,  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta. ViN  Weber,  outlines  the  progress  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  and  current  policy  in  the 
House  toward  Israel.  I  found  it  highly  in- 
formative and  illustrative  of  some  of  the 
changes  in  our  party  system.  I  feel  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  would  bene- 
fit by  reading  his  discussion  of  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 
Shifting  Alliances  on  Foreign  Aid  to 
Israel:  An  Interview  With  Representa- 
tive ViN  Weber  (R-MN) 
On  July  U.  1985.  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  a  bill  authorizing  $12.6  billion 
annually  in  foreign  aid  during  the  fiscal 
years  1986-87. 

Reflecting  the  growing  determination  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  confront  communist  expan- 
sion around  the  world,  the  bill's  provisions 
include  aid  for  anti-communist  forces  in 
Cambodia.  Afghanistan,  Nicaragua,  and  a 
repeal  of  the  1976  Clark  Amendment  that 
banned  aid  to  anti-communist  rebels  in 
Angola.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  Israel 
with  an  all  grant  aid  package  worth  $4.5  bil- 
lion. 

Rep.  Vin  Weber  (R-MN).  chairman  of  the 
Con.servative  Opportunity  Society  and  a 
major  architect  of  the  bill,  granted  an  inter- 
view to  the  NJC  Bulletin  in  which  he  ad- 
dre.s.sed  the  implications  of  the  bill's  pas- 
sage. He  observed  that  a  historic  shift  is 
taking   place   in  Congress.   For  the  second 
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year  in  a  row.  growing  numbers  of  young 
Republicans  demonstrated  their  strong 
backing  for  foreign  aid.  while  many  liberal 
Democrats  emerged  as  the  foreign  aid  bill's 
most  vocal  opponents. 

NJC:  This  year  Congress  passed  a  foreign 
aid  bill  for  the  first  lime  since  1981.  What 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  past  four 
years  to  make  this  possible? 

Mr.  Weber:  I  think  that  the  most  impor- 
tant change  is  the  increase  in  conservative 
and  Republican  support  for  the  Foreign  Aid 
Bill.  That  is  based  on  a  growing  realization 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  Americas  ma- 
jority party  and  therefore  the  parly  respon- 
sible for  governing  the  country. 

Republicans  today  simply  cannot  l>e  op- 
posed to  foreign  aid  as  many  were  in  the 
past  when  we  were  in  the  minority.  Now  we 
have  an  obligation  to  govern  and  we  must 
use  tools  such  as  foreign  aid  that  advance 
Americas  interests  around  the  world  by 
promoting  democracy  and  resisting  commu- 
nism. 

NJC:  Why  was  this  foreign  aid  bill  able  to 
pass  in  the  Democratic-ruled  House,  which 
has  long  resisted  the  sort  of  conservative 
measures  that  the  bill  Includes? 

Mr.  Weber:  I  would  explain  the  dynamics 
this  way.  The  Democratic  party  in  the 
House  is  increasingly  dominated  by  a  left 
wing  that  is  isolationist  in  its  foreign  policy. 
Nevertheless,  there  remains  a  substantial 
minority  of  Democrats  who  don't  share  that 
position. 

In  the  past,  many  Democrats  who  were 
caught  in  the  middle  on  the  question  of  re- 
sistance to  communism  and  the  use  of  force, 
went  along  with  their  party  even  though  It 
was  dominated  by  this  isolationist  left  wing. 
Recently,  though,  there  has  been  a  growing 
realization  that  the  Democratic  party  Is 
shrinking,  in  part  because  it  is  viewed  as 
weak  and  unwilling  to  defend  America  and 
Americas  interesU.  As  a  result,  many 
middle-ground  Democrats  have  broken  with 
the  majority  of  their  party  and  have  come 
over  to  the  Republican  side  on  foreign 
policy  issues— including  this  year's  foreign 
aid  bill. 
NJC:  Is  this  a  Republican-driven  change? 
Mr.  Weber:  I  think  it's  driven  by  two  dy- 
namics. First  of  all.  you  cannot  understate 
the  significance  of  the  Democratic  party's 
move  to  the  left.  With  George  McGoverns 
nomination  in  1972.  Isolationism  emerged  as 
a  growing  trend  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Ever  since  then,  that  trend  has  accelerated 
until  today  isolationism  prevails  in  the 
party. 

But  there  is  another,  more  recent,  dynam- 
ic and  that's  the  change  in  the  Republican 
party.  Republicans  today  understand  that 
America  has  an  obligation  to  lead  the  free 
world  and  to  honor  its  international  com- 
mitments and  alliances. 

So  you  have  the  two  movements:  Demo- 
crats retreating  and  the  Republicans  evolv- 
ing. Together  these  have  produced  a  dra- 
matic change  in  the  way  Congress  makes 
foreign  policy. 

NJC:  This  year,  in  a  rather  unusual  step, 
the  House  passed  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  on  a 
voice  vote.  Why  wasn't  a  more  usual  record- 
ed, roll-call  vote  taken? 

Mr.  Weber:  The  Democrats  wanted  to 
avoid  a  roll-call  vote  more  than  anyone  be- 
cause their  liberal  members  were  in  a  terri- 
ble quandary.  If  you  look  at  the  1984  for- 
eign aid  vote,  a  majority  of  Democrats  voted 
against  it  and  a  majority  of  Republicans 
voted  for  it.  The  Democrats  who  voted  no' 
did  so  almost  exclusively  because  of  Central 
America.  They  did  not  want  to  send  aid  to 
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the  region  if  it  would  be  used  to  fight  com- 
munism. That's  part  of  the  left-wing  isola 
tionism. 

They  were  very  nervous  about  opposing 
the  '84  bill,  though,  because  most  liberal 
Democrats  run  as  friends  of  Israel  and  like 
to  be  in  a  position  to  support  Israel.  Howev- 
er, when  push  came  to  shove,  on  the  vote 
that  is  critical  to  Israel— the  vote  for  foreign 
aid— they  voted  'no  ".  They  said  thai  it  was 
more  important  to  oppose  our  effort  against 
communism  in  Central  America  than  it  was 
to  support  Israel. 

This  year,  as  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  evolved 
through  the  legislative  process,  the  anti- 
communist  measures  that  were  adopted 
made  it  even  more  unpalatable  to  the  left- 
wing  House  Democrats  than  the  1984  bill. 

As  this  happened,  the  Democratic  leader 
ship  in  the  House  became  anxious  to  avoid  a 
vote  in  which  a  majority  of  Dennocrats— 
most  of  them  claiming  to  be  friends  of 
Israel— voted  to  kill  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row.  And  that's  exactly 
what  would  have  happened  If  we  had  had  a 
roll-call  vote. 

NJC:  Do  you  think  that  the  increasing  Re- 
publican support  for  Israel  is  part  of  the 
overall  trend  towards  a  more  activist  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  Weber:  Absolutely.  I  think  Republi- 
cans have  generally  been  supportive  of 
Israel,  although  there  has  been,  we  have  to 
concede,  an  element  on  the  right  that  was 
not.  Today,  this  pro-Israel  sentiment  is 
strengthening  as  conservatives  formulate  a 
comprehensive  world  view  appropriate  to  a 
majority  party.  That  clearly  means  strong 
support  for  our  friends  around  the  world— 
and  America  has  no  l>etter  friend  in  the 
world  than  Israel. 

Thus,  as  conservatives  continue  to  move 
towards  being  the  new  internationalist  ma- 
jority, their  commitment  to  Israel  is  grow- 
ing—and will  continue  to  grow. 

NJC:  What  significance  do  you  think  this 
trend  will  have  for  the  future  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  Weber:  The  most  significant  fact 
about  the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year  is  that  it 
reflects  the  Reagan  Doctrine,  which  is 
emerging  as  a  doctrine  of  support  for  resist- 
ance to  Soviet  colonialism. 

The  decision  by  this  Administration  and 
this  Congress  to  provide  support  for  anti- 
communist  liberation  movements  around 
the  world  is.  I  think,  the  most  important  de- 
velopment in  American  foreign  policy- 
making in  a  decade.  And  I  believe  that  the 
Reagan  Doctrine,  which  it  reflects,  will  be 
the  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  into 
the  1990's. 

NJC:  What  do  you  think  the  implications 
of  the  Reagan  Doctrine  are  for  party  poli- 
tics in  America? 

Mr.  Weber:  Well,  first  of  all,  there  is  no 
question  that  Republican  support  for  an  ac- 
tivist American  foreign  policy  will  continue 
to  grow  as  Republican  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  international  leader- 
ship. I  don't  see  any  chance,  whatsoever, 
that  that  will  be  reversed,  halted  or  even 
slowed. 

As  to  how  the  Democratic  party  is  going 
to  move,  that's  a  more  difficult  question. 
There  are  obviously  voices  in  the  Democrat- 
ic party  that  understand  that  left-wing  iso- 
lationism is  poison  for  their  party  and  will 
relegate  them  to  minority  status  for  as  long 
as  such  thinking  prevails  in  the  party. 

But  I  don't  think  that  the  Democrats  can 
make  the  changes  that  are  needed  to  return 
them  to  the  majority.  Some  people  say  that 
the  Democratic  party,  in  order  to  regain  its 
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majority  status,  has  to  separate  itself  from 
all  the  interest  groups  with  which  it  has 
become  Identified  in  the  last  ten  years.  But 
that's  what  the  Democratic  party  is  today: 
if  you  take  away  those  interest  groups  you 
are  left  with  basically  nothing. 

The  bulk  of  middle  American  Democrats 
are  strong  foreign  policy  Democrats  in  the 
Truman/FDR  mold.  But  these  Demorcrats 
have  left  the  party  — been  driven  out— ard 
many  have  l>ecome  Republicans  instead. 
What  remains  is  increasingly  Just  a  militant 
left  wing. 

So,  it's  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  for 
moderate  Democrats  to  bring  the  party 
back  to  the  center  on  any  time,  but  particu- 
larly on  foreign  policy.  Because  If  there's 
any  area  where  the  Democratic  party  today 
is  rigidly  left  wing  it  Is  in  foreign  policy. 

NJC:  What  do  you  think  the  implications 
of  these  trends  are  for  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty' 

Mr.  Weber:  Since  the  days  of  FDR,  the 
Jewish  community  has  been  an  integral 
party  of  the  Democratic  coalition.  That  has 
had  implications  for  Israel  because,  al- 
though Israel  has  many  friends  outside  the 
Jewish  community,  Jews  obviously  consti- 
tute the  core  of  support  for  Israel.  As  a 
result.  American  support  for  Israel  was  tra- 
ditionally tied  to  the  Democratic  coalition. 

But  that  coalition  has  now  changed. 
Friends  of  Israel  in  this  country— and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Jewish  community— must 
question  whether  Israel's  security  is  best 
guaranteed  in  a  Democratic  party  dominat- 
ed by  a  left-wing,  isolationist  view  of  foreign 
policy  which  opposes  resistance  to  commu- 
nism and  the  use  of  force. 

I  think  that  friends  of  Israel  will  conclude 
that  the  Republican  party  offers  a  far  more 
solid  base  of  support  for  Israel  than  does 
the  Democratic  party. 

Now.  while  I  would  like  to  see  all  foreign 
policy— including  support  for  Israel- 
become  a  bi-partisan  or  non-partisan  con- 
cern, that  simply  is  not  happening  today. 
We  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  dominated  by  left-wing 
isolatlonsists.  They  are  not  going  to  permit 
the  forging  of  a  genuinely  bi-partisan  for- 
eign policy  that  is  activist  and  anti-commu- 
nist In  its  orientation,  even  though  It  Is  just 
such  a  policy  that  is  most  conducive  to  sup- 
port for  Israel  in  America. 

NJC:  Thank  you  very  much. 


SALUTE  TO  POUR  OUTSTAND- 
ING INDIVIDUALS-GARY 
COUNSELOR.   DAVID  WALBORN. 

J.    SCOTT    Mclaughlin,    and 

REGINALD  PENNINGTON 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  .MuHkegon 
Chronicle  on  September  26.  19K5.  saluting 
the  outstanding  achievementH  of  four  Muh- 
kegon  area  reitidentH.  Theiie  four  Ninth  Dis- 
trict citizenw — Mr.  (Jary  Counitelor.  presi- 
dent; Mr.  David  Walborn.  Mr.  J.  Scott 
McLaughlin,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Pennington, 
vice  preHidentN  o  Weiit  .Michigan  Steel 
Foundary.  Inc.,  de8  tvc  our  praiiie  and  rec- 
ognition. 
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The  efforts  of  theNe  outxtanding  bu«in.  -- 
men  have  brought  quite  a  Huccem*  xtort  :< 
the  .Muskegon  community.  They  are  indeed 
shining  examplex  of  dedication  and  excel- 
lence. Their  willingneRH  to  consider  ne» 
and  novel  approaches  and  (heir  Kuccessful 
efforts  to  resolve  difficult  problems  havf 
earned  them  the  admiration  of  all  who  arc 
privileged  to  know  them.  Thev  are  always 
ready  to  go  that  extra  mile,  demonstrating 
a  truly  impressive  display  of  the  initiativr 
that  keeps  our  Nation  strong.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  will  ei\joy  the  following  arti 
cle  and  that  they  will  join  me  in  saluting 
Gary  Counselor,  David  Walborn,  J.  Scott 
McLaughlin,  and  Reginald  Pennington. 

(The  article  follows:] 

Community  Faith,  Courage,  Rescue  a 
Local  Foundry 

The  Chronicle  today  salutes— in  the  name 
of  the  community  which  has  benefited  from 
their  "home  town  "  faith  and  free  enterprise 
commitment— the  four  men  pictured  above 

These  individuals  are  well-known  and 
longtime  resident  of  the  Muskegon  area 
Their  hard  work  and  willingness  to  take  a 
risk  literally  have  saved  an  Industry  for 
Muskegon. 

The  four,  Gary  D.  Counselor,  president 
and  divisional  vice  presidents  David  H.  Wal 
bom,  Reginald  Pennington  and  J.  Scott 
McLaughlin,  all  of  them  veteran  executive.', 
of  the  former  Westran  Corp.'s  Muskegon 
Cast  Metals  Division,  are  facing  dowTi  the 
formidable  odds  confronting  Iron  and  steel 
foundries  nationally. 

The  are  bucking  a  trend  that  has  seen  alu 
mlnum  increasingly  replace  heavy  metals  in 
new  cars  and  other  products— developments 
that  tolled  a  death  knell,  or  saw  work  force.s 
drastically  cut.  for  several  major  local 
foundries. 

They  bought  out  the  division,  held  onto 
Its  Muskegon  lakefront  property  and  re 
stored  the  foundry's  original  name  of  West 
Michigan  Steel  Foundry  Inc.  Through  a  lot 
of  sweat  and  entrepreneurial  Innovation, 
they  and  their  fellow  workers  have  returned 
the  operation  to  profitability. 

The  new  management  team  expects  con- 
tinued business  growth  through  the  balance 
of  the  decade,  along  with  modest  increases 
In  employment.  The  company's  payroll  has 
climbed  from  $4.4  million  last  year  fo  a  pro 
Jected  SS  million  in  1985.  and  ther  now  are 
200  people  employed. 

The  venture  took  a  lot  of  gumption.  It's  a 
real  new  Muskegon  success  story.  And  It's 
far  from  ended.  The  community  has  a  vital 
need  to  keep,  nurture  and  husband  Its  back 
t>one  base  in  durable  goods  manufacturing 
The  big  factory  payrolls  provide  stability 
and  the  opportunity  for  growth  In  the  im- 
portant service  Industry-small  business 
fields. 

It  should  be  recognized,  too.  that  this  is 
the  latest  of  several  recent  falth-in-Muske- 
fcon  developments.  They  include  local  plant 
management  buy-outs  of  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities here  from  former  parent  companies. 
Examples  are  the  thriving  operation  at 
Kaydon  Corp..  now  a  locally  owned,  public 
corporation  following  its  spinot^from 
Balmco  Corp.  last  year,  and  Geerpres  Inc., 
purchased  from  Beatrice  Foods  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago. 

As  we  noted  at  the  outset.  West  Michigan 
Steel  retained  Its  valuable  Muskegon  lake- 
front  property.  But  not  for  expar^sion  of  its 
manufacturing  facilities.  The  new  owners 
say   they  are   interested   In   the  continued 
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beautification   and   public-use   development 
of  the  Muskegon  Lake  shoreline. 

As  earnest  of  this,  they  are  planning  to 
develop  as  a  public  park,  fishing  and  picnic 
area,  the  company's  waterfront  property 
that  forms  the  western  arm  of  the  Hart- 
shorn Marina's  small  t>oat  basin. 

There  remains  some  problem-solving  to 
do,  Including  negotiations  with  the  city  of 
Muskegon  and  the  neighboring  Lumbertown 
shopping  mall.  But  the  property  could 
figure  in  a  major  lakefront  development 
plan  proposed  by  Lumbertown  owner  Stan- 
ley Whittaker.  and  in  a  number  of  other 
downiow-n  waterfront  developments,  includ- 
ing the  county-owned  Wiener  property  far 
ther  east. 

Those  plans  are  wonderfully  encouraging 
as  a  partnership-for-progress  proposal.  As 
we  said,  factory  work  still  is  the  backbone  of 
the  local  economy.  Certainly,  diversification 
into  the  service-non-manufacturing  sector  is 
vital  to  this  area's  ever  brightening  growth 
future.  But  both  the  manufacturing  and 
tourism  industries  must  continue  to  work 
together  in  partnership,  in  the  interest  of 
the  broad  community. 

We  are  confident  that  West  Michigan 
Steel  will  enjoy  continued  success.  The 
entire  community  should  be  grateful  for  in- 
dividuals such  as  the  foursome  at  West 
Michigan  Steel  and  others  who  have  en- 
hanced the  employment  stability  and  pre- 
served all-important  jobs.  They're  making 
Muskegon's  future  much  brighter. 
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MAJORITY  IN  COUGHLIN  POLL 
CALL  NICARAGUAN  REGIME  A 
THREAT 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
STAN  ATKINSON 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSl  1 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  MATSl'l.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  lake  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
and  commend  Stan  Atkinson  for  his  tire- 
less and  dedicated  efforts  to  help  various 
charities. 

Stan  is  an  individual  who  foves  of  him- 
self freely  to  such  a  spectrum  of  charitiet^ 
including  Mercy  Hospital  Foundation. 
Rescue  Now.  Family  Service  Agency.  F,mer- 
gency  Relief  Fund  International,  People 
Reaching  Out,  California  Committee  for  r 
Free  Afghanistan,  Junior  league  of  Sacra- 
mento, Project  Interdependence,  the  Life 
Extension  Institute,  International  Medical 
Corps,  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association, 
the  Robinhoods,  Governor's  Stop  Crime  Co- 
alition, and  the  scores  of  other  organiza- 
tions he  helps  as  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
speaker,  and  event  organi/.er. 

As  a  journalist.  Star  has  earned  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  his  colleagues 
through  his  many  news  reports  bringing  a 
deeper  view  to  troubled  places  around  the 
world.  Documentaries  on  Afghanistan.  Cen- 
tral America,  Somalia,  and  East  Africa  are 
a  few  which  have  brought  him  much  public 
acclaim. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Sacramen- 
to community,  I  extend  my  personal  thanks 
and  congratulations  to  Stan  Atkinson.  He 
has  demonstrated  concern  for  his  fellow 
man  through  outstanding  community  con- 
tributions and  dedication. 


HON   UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

„i     .  L.N.S.-,  ;  ....\.S;.'. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1985 

Mr.  COl'GHLIN.  Mr  ^^praker,  in  sharing 
the  results  of  m>  rtnnuai  mail  question- 
naire poll  of  Pennsylvania  s  1,3th  Congres- 
sional District,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
note  that  a  m^ority  of  my  constituents 
perceive  the  current  Nicaraguan  regime  as 
a  threat  and  support  somi  form  «(  aid  to 
the  domestic  opposition  (nm-^    nr  (  (iniras. 

A  total  of  11,690  individuals  responded  to 
the  opinion  poll.  Questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  homes  and  postal  boxes  through- 
out the  district's  28  municipalities  in  .Mont- 
gomery County  and  three  wards  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia. 

Major  findings  of  the  survey  are: 

Sixty-two  percent  believe  the  Sandinista 
regime  poses  a  threat  to  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors and  the  United  States,  while  38  per- 
cent disagree. 

A  m^ority— 68.9  perrpnt  — also  believe 
the  I'nited  States  should  pn.Mde  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  political  opposition,  or 
Contras.  in  Nicaragua,  but  only  36.7  per- 
cent feel  that  military  aid  should  be  provid- 
ed to  sustain  the  Contras'  guerrilla  oper- 
ations. 

Three  questions  concerning  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  show  a  continuing  desire  on 
the  part  of  my  constituents  to  limit  the 
arms  race. 

A  m^ority— 76.5  percent— do  not  favor 
spending  $1.5  billion  for  21  additional  MX 
missiles.  56.5  percent  said  they  do  not  favor 
spending  $3.7  billion  for  research  on  the 
strategic  defense  initiative— star  wars— pro- 
posal, and  79.6  percent  said  they  would 
support  an  agreement  to  ban  all  nuclear 
weapons  testing  by  the  I'nited  States  and 
the  Soviet  I'nion. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  l-<riirHi  budget 
deficit.  8  mtuority.  or  54.4  percent,  said 
they  want  lower  personal  income  taxes,  but 
57.0  percent  urge  increased  taxes  on  corpo- 
rations. 

On  Federal  spendmK  priorities,  nearly 
two-thirds — 65.3  percent — desire  less  spend- 
ing for  defense.  A  plurality  of  the  respnnd- 
ents — 44.6  percent — want  continued  cut- 
backs in  domestic  -pending  projrrams.  On 
specific  budget-cutting  proposals  involving 
mass  transit  subsidies.  Social  Security  ben- 
efits and  Federal  revenue  sharinK  hnwpver, 
most  constituents  opposed  de.  p  .  u!- 

As  usual.  I  will  share  the  results  of  my 
annual  questionnaire  with  the  White 
House. 
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LINGERING  APARTHEID 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  KAN(iEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  indi- 
cate t(i  my  rolleafO'e'*  thai  apartheid  ix 
alive  and  well  in  South  Africa. 

We  hear  from  the  KeaKan  adminNtration 
and  MurroicateH  hucU  ilk  Jerry  Kalwell  that 
President  P.W.  Botha  has  bef(un  to  disman- 
tle the  trappings  of  separate  development. 
We  hear  that  Botha  has  embarked  on  the 
path  of  moderati«)n  and  understanding,  and 
is  brinKinK  South  Africa  closer  to  participa- 
tory democracy.  If  one  is  to  believe  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  South  Africa  is  enterinK  an 
era  not  unlike  the  post-Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education  era  in  the  I'nited 
States. 

I'nfortunately.  the  reality  in  South 
Africa  belies  Keaftan's  assertions.  Mass  ar- 
rests, warrantless  searches  and  seizures, 
army  sweeps,  censorship,  and  police  brutal- 
ity are  everyday  occurrences.  The  pass 
laws,  separate  facilities,  and  separate 
neiichborhoods  are  still  enforced  under  pen- 
alty of  law.  Laws  such  as  those  which  ban 
interracial  marriage  have  been  abolished, 
but  one  must  remember  that  this  simply 
means  that  it  is  no  lonner  a  requirement  to 
avoid  intermarriage.  Whites  can  still  dis- 
criminate against  nonwhites  with  impunity. 

Apartheid  lingers  under  P.W.  Botha.  The 
laws  requiring  separate  development  may 
be  modified,  but  there  is  still  no  protection 
from  prejudice  against  the  majority  popu- 
lation. We  should  be  careful  so  that  we  are 
not  confused  about  the  realities  of  every- 
day life  in  that  country. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following  arti- 
cle for  inclusion  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  2.  19851 
Apartheid  Embalmed 

It  is  time  to  acknowledge  a  widespread 
misjudgment  of  South  Africa's  President. 
P.W.  Botha.  All  year,  with  the  storms  of 
protest  raging  around  him,  he's  been  elabo- 
rating a  blueprint  for  "reforming"  the  racist 
structure  of  apartheid.  Prom  afar  he  often 
.seemed  to  be  improvising,  now  soothing  his 
nation's  blacks,  now  rebuffing  them,  as  if  to 
stifle  rebellion  with  ambiguity.  But  now 
that  he  has  laid  out  his  "manifesto  for  a 
new  South  Africa.  "  only  his  foreign  Inter- 
preters sound  confused.  For  a  man  in  his 
circumstance,  he  has  been  remarkably 
blunt,  consistent  and  purposeful. 

Mr.  Botha  is  a  semantic  trickster.  In  one 
sentence  he  embraces  "a  united  South 
Africa,  one  citizenship  and  a  universal  fran- 
chise.'"  In  the  next,  that  l>ecomes  a  South 
Africa  of  "units.""  with  at  least  three  catego- 
ries of  citizenship  and  a  franchise  that 
keeps  voters  a  universe  apart.  With  one 
breath.  Mr.  Botha  describes  black  South  Af 
ricans  as  a  welter  of  distinctive  tribes  and 
•"cultures."'  In  the  next,  he  calls  them  a 
single  group  that  threatens  to  dominate  the 
while  minority. 

Yet  despite  these  obfuscations,  Mr.  Botha 
offers  a  program  for  reform  that  is  totally 
coherent.  It  is  also  pathetic. 

Implicitly,  he  acknowledges  that  his  pred- 
eces.sors  failed  in  their  attempt  to  turn  23 
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million  blacks  into  citizens  of  10  barren,  "in- 
dependent"  homelands.  In  tne  service  of 
that  scheme,  millions  have  been  uprooted  or 
abused  as  aliens  In  their  own  land  Without 
abandoning  this  geographical  apartheid. 
Mr.  Botha  would  let  the  much-needed  urban 
blacks  remain  in  segregated  townships  and 
would  invent  new  "group"  t>oundarles  to  cir- 
cumscribe their  political  rights  and  muscle. 

The  "homelands,  "  four  of  which  have 
been  declared  independent,  could  each 
become  one  or  more  "units"  in  Mr.  Botha"s 
reunited  South  Africa.  So  would  the  walled- 
off  black  townships.  Blacks  would  then  par- 
ticipate in  political  "structures"  on  a  unit 
basis,  managing  "their  own '"  affairs,  like 
segregated  education  and  housing,  and 
having  "a  -say  at  higher  levels. '" 

Even  at  higher  levels,  there  could  tje  no 
black  chamber  of  Parliament  alongside  the 
new  Asian  and  mixed-race  chaml>ers  advis- 
ing the  white  one.  But  a  few  blacks  might 
be  admitted  to  the  stillmore-advisory  Presl- 
dents  Council,  to  offer  "inquiries  and  pro 
posals." 

That  Is  the  Botha  reform,  unaltered  by 
any  of  his  moods  over  the  year.  Details  to 
come.  Black  leaders  who  accept  It  might  be 
consulted,  but  never  those  guided  from 
"abroad  "  by  the  exiled  leaders  of  banned 
black-power  organizations. 

No  less  devious  than  the  apartheid  of 
"homelands,"  Mr.  Botha's  scheme  Is  even 
more  explicit  in  Its  racism.  And  it  Is  even 
more  plainly  designed  to  let  whites  divide 
and  dominate  blacks,  without  yielding  any 
power  or  privilege.  All  this  In  the  same  week 
that  South  Africa's  white  business  leaders 
publicly  urge  negotiation  with  acknowl- 
edged black  leaders  "about  power  sharing  ," 
full  citizenship  "to  all  our  peoples"  and  res- 
toration of  the  rule  of  law. 

Anton  Rupert,  a  leading  Afrikaner  busi- 
nessman, says  "Apartheid  is  dead,  but  the 
corpse  stinks  and  it  must  be  buried,  not  em- 
balmed."' President  Botha  remains,  sly  and 
stubborn,  the  embalmer. 


A  LOOSE  THREAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANN!  MiYf  k 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 

Mr  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trade  winds  are  blowing.  And  they  are 
brewing  up  a  storm.  As  we  consider  the 
Textile  Trade  Enforcement  Act,  I  am 
moved  to  observe  that  we  are  giving  the  pa- 
tient the  wrong  medicine  for  his  illness. 
The  cloth  of  our  economy  is  tattered  and 
torn:  the  sleeves  of  exports  are  coming 
apart  at  the  seams.  But  what  do  we  do?  We 
try  to  sew  the  sleeves  back  on.  What  we  are 
overlooking  is  that  the  cloth  itself  is  worn 
and  no  amount  of  new  stitching  will  do 
anything  other  than  hold  the  sleeves  to- 
gether temporarily.  Meanwhile  we  avoid 
tackling  the  problem  of  the  cloth. 

About  I. S3  years  ago,  a  .Member  stood 
before  the  House  and  told  our  predecessors 
then  what  we  need  to  be  told  now: 

"Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the 
laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  have  been 
more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes 
them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich 
mans  field  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  mans 
brow.   Tyranny,   oppression,   excessive    tax- 
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ation— these  l)ear  lightly,  compared  with 
fraudulent  currencies  and  the  robberies 
committed  by  depreciated  paper.""— Daniel 
Webster  (1832) 

The  problem  is  not  the  lack  of  import 
quotas.  If  we  l«M»k  around  us.  we  see  a  mul- 
titude of  problems  which  should  give  us  an 
indication  of  what  is  wrong.  American- 
made  products  aren't  being  exported  but 
less  expensive  foreign  imports  flood  the 
markets.  Domestic  auto  manufacturers  are 
having  one  of  their  best  years  but  their 
future  Is  cloudy  and  their  market  share 
shaky.  Farmers  are  in  the  preposterously 
ironic  position  of  going  bankrupt  because 
they  are  overproductive.  Banks  and  S&L's 
are  folding  at  an  alarming  rate  unheard  of 
for  50  years  despite  record-high  (iNP  and 
national  income  levels.  In  the  midst  of  a 
relative  upturn  in  the  economy  and  the  cre- 
ation of  millions  of  new  jobs  in  the  pa«t  2 
years,  Aome  of  our  most  established  and 
important  industries  are  closing  their 
doors.  Hunger,  poverty,  illiteracy,  home- 
lessness,  and  deprivation  continue  to  impel 
Congress  to  Hnance  a  myriad  of  Federal 
programs  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
13  years,  1972-M4.  we  have  spent  over  $3 
trillion  on  such  programs,  S3. 0X9  trillion  on 
payments  for  individuals,  according  to 
OMB  sUtistics. 

The  love  of  money  may  very  well  be  the 
root  of  all  evil.  But  rootless  money  is  most 
assuredly  an  evil.  Our  money,  for  all  its 
quantity,  utility,  and  universal  appeal,  is 
essentially  worthless.  We  have  demeaned 
our  currency  to  the  point  where  we  are 
unable  to  print  it  fast  enough  to  subsidize 
our  failing  farms,  banks,  and  industries. 

f)n  August  15.  1971,  the  last  tie  to  gold 
was  abandoned  and  we  embarked  upon  the 
wild  and  uncharted  sea  of  floating  ex- 
change rates.  In  the  years  which  followed 
we  witnessed  fluctuating  but  ever-increas- 
ing interest  rates,  unparalleled  inflation, 
rising  unemployment,  and  the  withering  of 
our  economic  backbone.  The  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment's  solution  hait  been  to  print  more 
money  faster:  deficit  spending  on  a  mind- 
boggling  scale. 

Monetary  instability  is  not  only  responsi- 
ble for  a  host  of  domestic  ills,  it  is  also 
wreaking  havoc  with  the  economies  of 
other  nations.  The  world  debt  crisis  is 
looming  overhead  and  is  a  thousandfold 
magnification  of  our  farm  credit  dilemma. 

Band-Aids  are  not  the  answer.  They  can 
help  the  healing  but  will  not  cure  the  dis- 
ease. Import  quotas  will  be  met  by  retalia- 
tory action:  any  immediate  gain  will^e 
offset  by  long-term  disaster.  Subsidies  con- 
stitute a  perpetual  hemorrhaging  of  the  na- 
tion's overtaxed  finances:  only  the  agony  is 
prolonged,  not  the  life,  as  the  patient  bleeds 
to  death  with  the  donor. 

If  we  truly  seek  to  promote  exports  with- 
out embarking  upon  a  foolish  course  of 
protectionism  which  will  only  serve  to  fur- 
ther restrain  our  own  economy,  we  must 
turn  to  sound  .noney. 

If  we  wish  to  enable  would-be  homeown- 
ers to  obtain  a  first  mortgage,  interest  rales 
must  be  linked  to  something  other  than 
wildly  fluctuating  exchange  rales  and  defi- 
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cit  projections,  and  that  means  sound 
money. 

If  we  really  desire  to  stabilize  our  finan- 
cial institutions,  combat  insolvency,  resus- 
citate both  farmers  and  our  industrial  base, 
sustain  low  inflation,  stave  off  the  impend- 
ing collapse  of  debtor  nations,  exchange 
our  economic  roller  coaster  for  sure  and 
steady  growth,  and  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  we  must  first  sUbilize  our  curren- 
cy. Sound  money. 

Monetary  reform  should  be  our  No.  1  pri- 
ority. What  was  true  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  is  no  less  true  today: 

He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  re- 
sources, and  abundant  streams  of  revenue 
gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of 
Public  Credit,  and  it  sprung  forth  upon  its 
feet  "—Daniel  Webster  on  Hamilton,  March 
10.  1831. 


MARY  McGRORY  VISITS  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  CIIMXN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1985 
Mr.  (;ILMAN.  .Mr.  Speaker,  just  recently 
journalist  Mary  McGrory  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Soviet  I'nion  which  she  made 
with  several  of  our  colleagues,  including 
Congressman  BOB  Mrazek  of  New  York 
and  El)  .MaRKEY  of  Massachusetts.  Follow- 
ing their  return.  .Ms.  McGrory  began  writ- 
ing about  their  experiences,  and  in  one 
recent  Washington  Post  column,  described 
the  situation  of  a  few  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
she  met.  Outlined  below  is  that  report, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. While  it  is  most  important  that  we 
in  Congress  continue  our  own  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  harassed 
miniorities  in  the  Soviet  I'nion.  it  is  an  im- 
portant that  the  media  highlight  the  ongo- 
ing religious  discrimination  now  being  suf- 
fered by  Soviet  Jews  and  countless  others 
in  the  Soviet  I'nion.  I  commend  Ms. 
McGrory  for  her  courage  and  concern  in 
making  this  trip,  and  in  sharing  her  experi- 
ences with  us  all. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  29,  1985] 
Refuseniks  With  Nothing  To  Lose 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 
Moscow  -Viktor  N.  Sushkov,  deputy  min- 
ister for  foreign  trade,  an  affable,  middle- 
aged   man   in   three-piec    oinslripes,  could 
nol  have  been  more  co'dial  or,  it  seemed, 
less   ideological    in   receiving    his   American 
visitors. 

He  pressed  glasses  of  Pepsi-Cola  and  hot 
lea  on  us.  He  offered  a  focused  factual  ac- 
count of  Soviet-U.S.  trade,  which  is  his  spe- 
cial responsibility.  He  spoke  regretfully  of 
the  Jackson  Vanik  amendment  which  condi- 
tions commerce  on  Jewish  emigration,  and 
of  the  denial  of  most  favored-nation  trading 
status  10  the  Soviets. 

He  gave  an  example  of  how  difficult  it  is 
to  deal  with  the  United  States;  Americans 
agreed  lo  provide  everything  for  a  Soviet 
Jeans  factory  except  computers  and  control 
equipment;  Japan  and  West  Germany,  he 
said,  offered  a  complete  deal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  went  swimmingly  until  the  leader  of 
the  party.  Rep.  Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.) 
introduced  another  member,  businessman 
Leonard  Farber.  who  is  on  the  Council  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  who  asked  Sushkov  if 
more  Jews  would  be  allowed  lo  leave  if  Jack- 
son-'Vanik  were  changed. 

Sushkov's  broad  face  went  blank,  and  his 
expertise  evaporated. 

"I  don't  know."  he  said.  He  gave  a  demon- 
strably wrong  figure.  He  said  he  thought 
only  11  Jews  had  been  allowed  to  emigrate 
in  1985.  Parber  politely  corrected  him:  700 
went,  in  contrast  to  the  50.000  who  left  in 
the  peak  year  of  1979. 

Sushkov  said  he  might  have  been  wrong 
and  slid  into  the  party  line,  which  is  that 
most  of  the  Jews  who  wanted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  heaven-on-earlh  have  already  left, 
and  that  many,  on  hearing  from  disenchant 
ed  Russian  emigrants  in  Israel,  had  gotten 
cold  feet. 

"They  live  well  here."  he  said.  "There  are 
no  obstacles,  no  restrictions  lo  their  leaving 
under  the  law." 

That,  like  many  other  Soviet  slatemenU. 
is  both  true  and  not  true. 

The  law  may  nol  prohibit  emigration.  The 
authorities  who  administer  it.  however,  do. 
To  apply  for  a  visa  lo  Israel  is  lo  ensure  a 
hellish  life,  but  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
hell  for  Jews,  anyway. 

A  dark,  pale  young  man  standing  outside 
Moscow's  largest  synagogue  on  Yom  Kippur 
explained  why. 

He  was  asked  if  he  wanted  to  go  lo  Israel, 
and  he  said  no. 

He  looked  anxiously  at  the  line  of  soldiers 
outside     the    crowded     temple     and    said. 
There   are   loo   many   police.    KGB   here. 
Move  to  the  side." 

In  a  relatively  quiet  corner,  he  said  ur- 
gently. "Of  course.  I  want  to  go.  but  if  I 
apply,  I  will  lose  my  job.  I  was  unemployed 
for  six  months  because  on  my  passport  it 
says  Jew.  I  could  nol  go  lo  Moscow  Universi- 
ty to  study  physics  because  I  am  Jewish.  I 
had  lo  go  lo  a  pedagogical  inslitule,  a 
second-class  place.  I  finally  got  a  job  in  a 
laboratory;  it  is  dangerous  because  of  radi- 
ation. The  chief  is  Jewish,  although  his 
passport  says  he  is  Russian.  I  will  give  you 
my  name,  but  you  must  nol  print  it." 

FYom  the  temple,  we  Americans  went  to  a 
shabby  highrlse  apartment  building  on  the 
outskirts  of  Moscow.  In  a  crowded  living 
room,  in  tnc  small  space  left  from  a  grand 
piano  in  the  comer,  we  met,  by  arrangement 
with  the  American  embassy,  a  gathering  of 
eight  refuseniks. 

They  freely  gave  their  names.  "We  have 
nothing  to  lose,  we  don't  mind  anything. " 

They  were  gentle  intellectuals,  purpose- 
ful, informed,  resigned  to  their  fate,  but  nol 
despairing. 

One  of  them,  a  large  ruddy  man  with  a 
thick  gray  hair  and  a  full  beard,  introduced 
himself  as  Mark  Lvovsky,  who  was  refused 
14  years  ago.  A  one-time  chemical  engineer 
who  lost  his  job  on  application  for  Israel,  he 
now  works  as  a  carpenter.  He  and  his  wife,  a 
retired  medical  doctor,  have  two  sons  in 
Philadelphia  and  five  grandchildren  whom 
they  have  never  seen. 

He  was  refused  on  the  grounds  thai  he 
knew  slate  secrets. 

It  is  a  joke, "  he  said.    I  worked  in  a  tele- 
vision laboratory." 

The  hostess,  Marion  Ozernoy,  a  slim,  in 
tense,   dark-eyed    woman    whose   7-year-old 
daughter  flitted  about  with  lea  and  cakes,  is 
a  poet. 

She  lost  her  job  at  the  Pushkin  Museum 
when  she  and  her  husband  applied  for  visas 
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six  years  ago.  She  writes  poems  about  the 
suffering  of  the  refuseniks.  They  are,  of 
course,  "not  publishable  until  I  die." 

"Many  people  would  like  lo  say  those 
things,  but  they  are  mute,  like  dogs,  and  I 
feel  I  am  obliged  to  do  it  for  them,  to  tell 
about  the  inner  tears."" 

Her  husband.  Leonid,  a  theoretical  astro- 
physicist, said  the  official  reason  given  for 
the  refusal  was  "inexpedience  of  ihe 
moment. "  even  though  his  mother  and 
brother  were  given  permission  lo  go  in  1979. 

When  Marion  Ozernoy  was  told  the  minis- 
lers  explanation  for  the  decline  in  emigra- 
tion—that exiled  Jews  in  Israel  were  disen 
chanted- she  said  softly.  "Freedom  is  not 
for  everyone." 

"But  to  say  we  do  nol  want  to  go.  it's  a  lie, 
a  very  simple  lie."  she  said. 

They  all  approve  the  Reagan  hard  line. 

They  want  the  United  Stales  lo  keep  up 
the  heal  on  the  Soviets. 

They  were  asked  why  the  Soviets  are  so 
paranoid  about  Jews— not  wanting  them  but 
refusing  to  let  them  go. 

"It  is  the  last  century."  said  one.  referring 
to  the  anti-Semitism  which  flourished 
under  the  czars. 

"  No. "  said  another,  "it  goes  further  back. 
It  is  Mongolian.  Revenge  is  a  Mongolian 
characterislic." 

In  spite  of  the  harsh,  hunted  quality  of 
their  lives,  they  go  on  hoping,  because,  as 
Mark  Lvovsky  said  hardily,  it  is  impossible 
lo  live  without  hope. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
LEONA  AND  VERN  BRIGHT 

HON.  RUBLRT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  October  10.  1985 
Mr.  MATSCI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Vern  and  Leona  Bright  for  their  dedication 
and  development  of  the  Kiwanis  Family 
House  of  Sacramento. 

This  facility  offers  shelter  for  families  of 
children  with  life-threatening  diseases  who 
need  housing  close  to  the  hospital.  Leona 
and  Vern  felt  a  compassionate  need  to 
mitigate  the  traumatic  circumstances  en- 
countered by  these  unfortunate  families. 
With  tireless  dedication  they  along  with  the 
'kiwanis  Clubs  of  divisions  7  and  44.  ar- 
ranged donations  of  time,  skill,  labor,  and 
materials  valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Through  the  cooperaton  of  the 
administration  and  certain  concerned  doc- 
tors at  the  I'.C.  Davis  Medical  Center  in 
Sacramento,  the  donations  were  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  facilities  to  house 
and  administer  to  the  families  in  need  of 
shelter.  During  the  first  year,  the  Kiwanis 
Family  House  served  more  than  300  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Sacramento.  I  commend  Vern  and  l,eona 
Bright  for  their  concern  and  dedication  in 
the  development  of  the  Kiwanis  Family 
House  of  Sacramento.  I  offer  best  wishes 
and  thanks  for  their  willingness  to  help 
others. 
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MARXIST  LENINIST     ECONOMICS 
AND    THE    NICARAGUAN    ECON 
OMY 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
around  the  world.  Marxiit-I.,eninist  eco- 
nomicfi  have  failed  to  Improve  the  live*  of 
millions  of  human  beinKR  who  deserve  a 
better  life  than  what  they  are  KettinK. 
Those  failed  economic  principles  are  now 
destroying  what  is  left  of  the  Nicaraipian 
economy.  The  struKfcHnK  private  sector  is 
being  seriously  affected  by  the  Sandinistas' 
efforts  to  impose  state  ownership  on  com- 
panies in  that  poor  country. 

The  Sandinistas  are  determined  to 
impose  their  voodoo  economic  principles 
on  that  long  suffering  land  even  if  it  means 
the  total  collapse  of  the  Nicaraguan  econo- 
my. The  Sandinista  government  itself  is  in 
direct  competition  with  the  dwindling  pri- 
vate sector  in  that  country.  As  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  undercuts  more  and 
more  private  enterprises  there,  the  Nicara- 
^an  economy  will  essentially  become  one 
Marxist-oriented  holding  company. 

Under  the  guise  of  trying  to  stabilize  the 
Nicaraguan  economy,  the  Sandinistas  are 
slowly  controlling  all  facets  of  business  ac- 
tivity there.  They  will  soon  be  in  total  con- 
trol. The  private  sector  will  be  slowly,  but 
surely,  eliminated.  Corruption  in  Nicaragua 
allegedly  reigns  supreme  as  people  are 
forced  to  deal  outside  the  formal  economy 
in  order  to  survive.  In  spite  of  their  prom- 
ises in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  the 
Sandinistas  will  not.  in  fact,  allow  a  mixed 
economy  to  exist. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  I  commend 
the  following  Washington   Post  article  on 
Nicaragua  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct  5.  19851 

Nicaraguan  Businesses  Pace  Competition 

Prom  Sandinistas 

(By  John  Lantigua) 

Managua,  Nicaragua— Nicaraguan  busi- 
nessman Alfredo  Motealegre  marketed  his 
own  brand  of  pasta  here  and.  despite  gov- 
ernment price  controls,  he  figured  to  do 
pretty  well.  That  Is.  he  said,  until  the  gov- 
ernment Itself  decided  to  compete  with  him 
in  the  noodle  business. 

The  leftist  Sandinlsla  government,  which 
now  runs  about  35  percent  of  the  Nicara- 
guan economy,  has  become  the  competition 
for  many  of  the  country's  remaining  private 
businesses.  Many  say  they  are  afraid  the 
Sandinistas  are  thinking  In  tern\s  of  monop- 
oly: that  they  will  raid  and  undercut  more 
private  companies  until  the  Nicaraguan 
economy  becomes  one  large  Marxist-orlenl- 
ed  Sandinista  holding  company. 

Montealegre  said  the  government  set  the 
price  at  which  he  bought  his  raw  materials, 
set  the  wages  he  had  to  pay  his  workers  and 
then  passed  his  products  to  three  successive 
government  distribution  agencies,  each  of 
which  tacked  on  more  to  the  cost  of  his 
pasta. 

He  said  the  government  then  look  a  supe- 
rior brand  of  pasta,  donated  In  large 
amounts  to  Nicaragua  by  Italian  interests, 


and  put  it  on  the  market  shelves  at  a  price 
that  undercut  him  by  a  full  40  percent. 

"I  wrote  them  a  letter. "  he  said.  Theirs  Is 
a  better  pasta.  I  said.  You  can  raise  your 
price  to  the  same  level  of  mine  and  at  least 
there  will  be  some  kind  of  competition.' 
They  didn't  answer  the  letter." 

"There  Is  a  kind  of  apartheid  In  Nicaragua 
today."  said  another  business  leader.  "The 
'Sandinistas  are  the  whites  and  businessmen 
are  the  blacks." 

Under  Nicaraguan  law,  the  government 
controls  all  Imports  and  exports.  It  Is  the 
only  wholesaler  of  agricultural  produce  In 
this  largely  agrarian  society.  It  attempts  to 
control  the  prices  of  all  basic  food  stuffs.  It 
controls  wages,  not  only  setting  minimum 
wages,  but  also  dictating  wage  ceilings. 

Businessmen  complain  that  they  cannot 
do  everyday  business,  let  alone  expand  or  di- 
versify, without  dealing  with  the  govern- 
ment at  every  turn.  The  Sandinistas  say  the 
measures  are  necessary  to  eliminate  the 
chaos  that  once  reigned  In  the  Nicaraguan 
economy,  while  opponents  Insist  the  new 
system  Is  much  more  chaotic. 

£ven  Sandinista  supporters  agree  that  ev- 
eryone must  break  one  or  more  of  the  new 
economic  laws  to  survive.  Businessmen 
smuggle  goods  Into  and  out  of  the  country. 
Including  cattle  that  are  driven  across  bor- 
ders Into  Coasta  Rica  and  Honduras  where 
they  fetch  better  prices.  Parmers  hide  food 
from  government  buyers  and  sell  It  on  the 
blEtck  market.  Businessmen  say  some  of  the 
same  government  buyers  themselves  sell  the 
goods  illegally  to  supplement  their  low  sala- 
ries. 

Consumers  say  low-priced  government 
food  rations  are  not  enough  and  they  must 
go  to  the  black  market  to  fill  their  market 
baskets.  Employers  pay  their  employes 
added  wages  under  the  table  to  keep  good 
workers.  Black  market  money  changers  buy 
and  sell  U.S.  dollars  needed  to  do  business 
outside  the  country. 

Critics  of  the  Sandinistas  say  corruption 
in  the  new  economy  Is  more  prevalent,  al- 
though much  different  In  nature,  than  It 
was  under  dictator  Anastaslo  Somoza,  who 
was  overthrown  by  the  Sandinistas  In  an  al 
Uance  with  businessmen  and  others  In  1979. 

"Under  Somoza  corruption  was  a  matter 
of  vice,  usually  by  government  officials, " 
said  Orsendo  Diaz,  an  anti-Sandlnlsta  entre- 
preneur. "Today,  corruption  Is  an  everyday 
necessity  for  everyone."' 

Many  business  people  and  skilled  workers 
have  left  the  country.  Others  have  left  the 
formal  economy  because  It  doesn't  pay  and 
they  wheel  and  deal  outside  the  economy. 

Jaime  Bengoechea,  owner  of  a  pharmaceu- 
tical company  and  an  opponent  of  the  gov- 
ernment, said  the  production  manager  of 
his  laboratory  recently  quit  saying  he  could 
make  four  times  his  legal  salary  Just  buying 
and  selling  used  household  appliances. 

Another  businessman,  who  asked  not  to 
be  named,  talked  of  how  the  government 
had  spent  $2  million  to  construct  a  plant  to 
rebuild  engines,  but  by  the  time  It  was  fin- 
ished there  was  no  one  left  In  the  country 
with  the  skill  to  operate  it. 

"People  who  don't  know  how  to  run 
things  are  giving  orders  to  people  who  do.  " 
said  Bengoechea.  "None  of  these  Sandinista 
leaders  has  ever  run  a  company,  not  even  a 
barbershop." 

When  they  look  power,  the  Sandinistas 
confiscated  all  of  Somozas  extensive  hold- 
ings and  those  of  his  lop  political  and  mili- 
tary collaborators.  They  promised  a  new 
"mixed  economy"  combining  government 
Initiative  and  private  enterprise. 


But  the  critics  say  the  Sandinistas  contin- 
ued to  confiscate  other  private  holdings  as 
part  of  a  plan  to  lake  over  the  economy. 
The  law  states  that  those  who  stay  outside 
Nicaragua  for  more  than  six  months  can 
lose  all  their  properly.  Including  their 
homes.  Some  businessmen's  holdings  were 
confiscated  when  they  were  accused  of 
t>eing  enemies  of  the  government,  or 
"counterrevolutlonalres." 

"The  government  will  control  what  11  has 
to  in  order  to  develop  this  economy.  In  order 
to  bring  this  country  out  of  underdevelop- 
ment," said  Sandinista  ProQl  commander 
Jaime  Wheelock.  agriculture  minister  and  a 
lop  economic  thinker  In  the  government 

Nicaragua's  poverty  Is  undeniable.  Haiti  Is 
the  western  hemisphere's  poorest  country, 
and  Nicaragua  and  nelght>orlng  Honduras 
come  next. 

Nicaragua  produces  no  machinery,  vehi- 
cles or  spare  parts.  It  produces  no  paper 
products  and,  according  to  business  leaders, 
must  Import  80  percent  of  all  textiles  and 
medicines,  and  most  building  materials. 

"In  this  stale  of  Incapacity  only  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  confront  the  great 
economic  projects  that  are  necessary."  said 
Wheelock. 

While  many  Latin  American  nations 
depend  on  heavy  government  Involvement 
to  stoke  their  economies,  opponents  here 
say  they  believe  the  Sandinistas  will  go  to 
extremes  and  follow  a  Cuban  model  of  gov- 
ernment ownership.  Wheelock  denies  It. 

"We  don't  follow  models.  We  follow  reali- 
ty." he  said  In  an  Interview.  "Private  enter- 
prise, especially  small  and  medium  produc- 
ers have  always  been  Nicaragua's  reality" 

Owners  of  small  and  medium-sized  farms 
Interviewed  recently  as  they  applied  for  gov- 
ernment loans  at  a  bank  In  Leon  province 
said  production  is  harder  now  because  Insec- 
ticides and  fertilizers  are  harder  to  find,  but 
none  said  that  they  feared  a  government 
takeover. 

"The  Sandinista  leadership  may  be  Marx- 
ist, but  they  are  learning  they  cannot  live 
without  the  private  producer."  said  Enrique 
Jose  Saravla,  leader  of  a  farmers'  organlza 
tlon  affiliated  with  the  government-orga- 
nized cooperatives  have  proven  unprofitable 
for  the  government. 

"The  Israelis  can  run  cooperatives  because 
their  people  have  a  certain  level  of  culture 
and  commitment  to  a  cause.  Here  they  don't 
work.  A  Nicaraguan.  especially  the  peasant. 
Is  too  much  of  an  Individualist,"  he  said. 

"But  you  cant  confront  the  government 
here  because  they  will  finish  you.  "  said  Sar- 
avla. "You  have  to  infiltrate  them."  He  said 
his  group  is  getting  vehicles,  tires,  spare 
parts,  fertilizers  and  other  supplies  It  needs, 
while  government  opponents  have  more 
trouble  finding  those  materials. 

"He  Is  a  nitwit.  "  said  Montealegre.  the 
pasta  maker  and  Saravla's  uncle.  "The  San- 
dinistas are  going  to  get  rid  of  all  of  us 
someday  and  that  fool  too." 

Many  businessmen  who  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment, like  Montealegre.  admit  they  are 
making  money  In  Nicaragua.  In  fact  there  is 
a  whole  new  class  of  wealthy  people  here, 
mainly  peddlers  who  bring  In  needed  prod- 
ucts such  as  .spare  parts  for  machines,  air 
conditioners,  typewriters,  clothes  and  cos- 
metics. 

"'If  it  wasn't  for  those  people  this  system 
wouldn't  function  at  all."  said  Mario  Hanon. 
another  business  leader  "The  fact  Is  the 
Marxist  policies  here  are  creating  new  en- 
trepreneurs." 

Many  opposition  businessmen  Insist  that 
those  new  rich  produce  nothing  and  that 
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their  fortunes  are  t)elng  created  by  infla- 
tionary monetary  policies  of  the  Sandinistas 
that  eventually  will  undermine  the  econo- 
my. 

Some  businessmen  of  Insisting  that  their 
private  sector  t)e  more  outspoken  in  Its  op- 
position to  the  Sandinistas,  but  others  are 
afraid  this  would  lead  to  reprisals.  Earlier 
this  year,  Enrique  Bolanos,  head  of  the  op- 
position Superior  Council  for  Private  Enter- 
prise and  the  most  outspoken  anit-Sandi- 
nista  business  figure  In  the  country,  saw 
about  90  percent  of  his  land  confiscated  by 
the  government,  which  said  It  needed  It  to 
distribute  to  landless  peasants.  Wheelock,  in 
the  Interview,  was  more  frank. 

"Yes  we  needed  land  and  when  you  make 
yourself  conspicuous  like  Bolanos  by  taking 
the  Reagan  position  .  .  .  you  put  yourself 
at  the  front  of  the  line  when  we  need  land." 
he  said. 

As  the  opposition  busnlessmen  decide 
whether  to  lake  a  more  militant  stand 
against  the  Sandinistas,  some  repeat  what 
Sandinlsla  Pronl  palriach  Tomas  Borge  has 
said  about  the  matter. 

"This  revolution  belongs  to  the  workers 
and  to  the  peasants, "  Borge  said  recently. 

A  person  can  still  be  here,  but  If  he  Is  rich 
he  cannot  have  political  power.  If  he  tries  to 
have  political  power,  he  will  end  up  with 
neither  the  power  nor  his  riches." 


CONRAIL  SALE  LOSING  STEAM 

HON.  J.\MES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JEFStY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is 
currently  considering  the  proposal  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  sell  Con- 
rail  to  Norfolk  Southern  Corp.  As  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Christian  Science 
.Monitor  indicates,  that  proposal  has  raised 
many  complicated  questions,  partirularly 
regarding  its  competitive  effects.  I  believe 
we  should  resolve  the  issue  this  .>eBr.  but 
some  observers  note  that  the  admmJMtra- 
tion  is  losing  interest  in  pushing  a  Conrail 
sale. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 
3,  1985] 

Pederal  Plan  To  Sell  Conrail  is  Losing 

Steam 

(By  Peter  Osterlund) 

Washington.— It  was  to  be  the  federal 
government's  one-way  ticket  out  of  the  rail- 
road business. 

Instead,  Transportation  Secretary  Eliza- 
beth Hanford  Dole's  plan  to  sell  the  govern- 
ment's holdings  in  the  nation's  sixth-largest 
freight  railroad  seems  to  have  reserved  seals 
on  a  bureacralic  merry-go-round. 

Already,  the  federal  government's  pro- 
posed sale  of  its  85  percent  share  in  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  (Conrail)  to  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation  for  $1.2  billion  has 
been  held  up  by  legislative  haggling,  a  com- 
peting deal  from  a  group  of  private  inves- 
tors, and  vocal  opposition  from  Conrail's 
management  and  unions,  several  other  rail 
roads,  and  nearly  a  half-dozen  slates. 

Now.  the  Justice  Department  has  Joined 
the  fray.  Last  week,  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment's antitrust  division  said  that  the  plan 
may  inadequately  protect  rail  competilion. 
The   statement   came   a   day   after   Norfolk 
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Southern  officials  announced  new  conces- 
sions Intended  to  alleviate  Justice  Depart- 
ment concerns  and  help  the  stalled  proposal 
In  Congress. 

E>ouglas  Glnsburg,  the  assistant  attorney 
general  for  anlllrusl,  told  reporters  last 
week  that,  based  on  newspaper  accounts, 
the  new  proposal  "does  not  appear  to  me  to 
address  all  of  the  subjects  about  which  I 
have  concerns."  Justice  officials  began 
studying  the  new  modifications  in  detail 
earlier  this  week,  and  have  refused  further 
comment  until  their  review  Is  complete. 

Many  key  figures  In  the  cu.Tent  Conrail 
saga  say  the  administration  proposal  is  rap- 
Idly  losing  momentum.  One  possible  result: 
Conrail  could  remain  the  ward  of  the  feder- 
al government  at  a  time  when  nearly  every- 
one agrees  that  the  government  doesn't 
belong  In  the  railroad  business. 

The  whole  process  is  stagnating, "  says 
Rep.  James  J.  Plorlo  (D)  of  New  Jersey, 
chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  where  legislation  ap- 
proving the  sale  has  been  hung  up  for 
months.  Marking  time  Is  deadly  to  this 
proposal." 

For  Its  part,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com 
mlttee  passed  legislation  to  approve  the 
sale.  But  committee  chairman  John  C.  Dan- 
forth  (R)  of  Missouri  will  not  predict  when 
the  issue  will  reach  the  Senate  floor. 

"The  problem  Is  that  it's  past  the  first  of 
October  and  [the  Senate]  has  a  lot  of  things 
on  the  platter,  "  Senator  Danforth  says 
Still,  he  adds,  "It  seems  to  me  that  most 
people  don't  think  the  federal  government 
should  be  In  the  railroad  business,  [sol  this 
should  be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  as 
soon  as  possible." 

The  Norfolk  Southern  plan  to  purchase 
Conrail  has  been  beset  by  criticism  from  the 
day  In  early  Pebruary  when  Secretary  Dole 
announced  the  company's  selection  as  the 
buyer.  Transportation  Departments  in  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota.  Iowa.  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  formed  a  coalition  to  oppose  Nor- 
folk Southerns  plan.  Several  recent  studies 
raised  questions  about  the  competitiveness 
of  other  railroads  against  a  combined  Nor- 
folk Southern  and  Conrail. 

Por  example,  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  study  predicted  that  without 
additional  agreements,  Norfolk  Southern/ 
Conrail  would  take  a  lot  of  business  away 
from  smaller  railroads.  A  Justice  Depart- 
ment-commissioned study  reportedly  raised 
serious  concerns  about  the  competitive  stat- 
ure of  smaller  rail  lines.  But  It  also  Included 
a  16-page  list  of  documents  that  would  have 
to  be  studied  before  any  final  determination 
could  be  made. 

Norfolk  Southern  sought  to  assuage  con- 
cerns by  offering  to  share  access  to  a  major 
section  of  high-speed  track  In  the  Midwest 
with  Guilford  Transportation  Industries,  a 
small,  competing  freight  line. 

The  doubts  about  the  viability  of  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  proposal  have  boosted  the 
prospects  of  an  Investment  group  organized 
by  Thomas  A  Saunders  III.  managing  direc- 
tor of  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.  Inc.  They  have 
also  offered  $1.5  billion  for  the  govern- 
ment's 85  percent  share  of  Conrail  with  the 
Intention  of  reselling  It  to  the  public  over 
the  next  five  years. 

Backers  of  the  Morgan  Stanley  proposal 
say  that  because  Conrail  would  stand  alone, 
there  would  be  no  threat  of  a  giant  Eastern 
rail  monopoly.  But  Transportation  Depart- 
ment officials  say  the  high  dividends  Con 
rail  would  have  to  pay  Investors  under  the 
plan  would  leave  the  line  in  perilously  weak 
financial  condition. 
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"The  fundamental  question  here  is  should 
the  sale  tie  designed  in  such  a  way  to  ensure 
Conrail's  long-term  stability  or  to  make  life 
politically  easier  in  the  short  run,"  says 
Pederal  Railroad  Administrator  John  H. 
Riley 


RECOGNITION  OF  NATIONAL 
FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK 

HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

or  new  YORK 
IN  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 

Mr  BOEHLLRT  Mr  Speaker  the  Presi- 
dent declared  this  week  National  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week.  We  are  prone  to  ignore  the 
tragic  loss  of  life  associated  with  fires 
unless  a  large  fire  occurs  or  a  »eek  of  rec- 
ognition is  declared  We  are  much  more 
aware  of  other  iragedies  such  a«  airplane 
crashes  which  cause  large  numbers  of  casu- 
alties at  once.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  were  more  than  HOO.OOO  Tires  in  the 
United  States  last  >ear  alone  »hirh  claimed 
5,000  lives.  Of  these,  residential  Tires  ac- 
counted for  78  percent  of  the  Tires  and  85 
percent  of  the  deaths.  .\  disproportionate 
number  of  these  tragic  fatalities  lake  our 
verj  joung  and  aged  from  us.  It  is  mainly 
the  education  of  the  public  in  fire  preven- 
tion and  protection  methods  ths!  »ill  mini- 
mize this  menace  to  our  societ> 

The  Science,  Research  and  Technology 
Subcommittee  sponsored  a  hearing  on 
"Prevention  of  Residential  Fire  Fatalities" 
on  October  9,  1985.  I  would  lil*e  to  com- 
mend to  you  the  report  of  that  hearing  and 
particulary.  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
enter  into  the  RECORD  the  statement  of 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Payne  Davis,  vice  president. 
Community  Education  Services.  Children's 
Television  Workshop  ICTW).  The  CTW's 
"Sesame  Street"  is  helping  to  educate  our 
most  valuable  asset— our  children.  This 
effort,  in  conjunction  with  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  our  volunteer  and  full-time  fire 
department  personnel,  government,  and 
private  sector  fire-related  agencies,  and  re- 
search efforts  such  as  are  conducted  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards'  Center  for 
Fire  Research,  the  National  Fire  Academy, 
and  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  deserves 
our  applause  and  support. 

Let's  make  every  week  a  fire  awareness 
week  and  make  the  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion Weeks  of  the  future  a  celebration  of 
minimal  fire  related  casualties  rather  than 
a  reminder  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Children's  Television  Workshop. 

New  York,  NY.  October  9.  198S. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today.  For  the  past 
five  years  Children's  Televlson  Workshop 
has  been  working  with  fire  educators,  fire 
departments,  child  care  agencies,  parents, 
teachers  and  state  and  city  agencies  to  try 
to  reduce  the  appalling  disproportionate 
number  of  fatalities  and  serious  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  most  vulnerable  memtiers  of 
our  society— preschool  children.  This  effort 
resulted  from  a  request  from  the  U.S.  Plre 
Administration  that  we  explore  the  feasibll- 
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Ity  of  using  the  enormous  appeal  and  credi- 
bility of  Sesame  Street  and  the  television 
media  to  teach  lifesaving  skills  to  young 
children  and  their  parents.  A  six-month 
study,  funded  by  FEMA.  concluded  that 
simple  messages  (such  as  understanding  fire 
and  burns,  learning  about  smoke  detectors, 
and  getting  to  know  firefighters)  could  be 
taught  on  television  without  i  :,due  danger 
of  misunderstanding  by  two-  to  five-year- 
olds. 

The  study  cautioned,  however,  that  some 
fire  safety  messages  are  inappropriate  for 
television  and  are  best  taught  within  the 
context  of  a  real-life  lesson  on  fire  so  that 
the  techniques  can  be  reinforced  through 
actual  practice  with  an  adult.  Examples  of 
this  are:  crawl  low  under  smoke  and  stop, 
drop  and  roll  if  your  clothes  catch  fire. 
Other  inappropriate  uses  of  television  for 
preschool  audiences  include  showing  dan- 
gerous activities  such  as  playing  with 
matches.  Even  though  an  announcer's  voice 
warns  against  the  danger,  children— notori- 
ous imitators— may  respond  only  to  the 
visual  portion. 

Again,  at  FEMA's  request,  special  materi- 
als were  developed  to  assist  fire  educators 
and  others  to  bring  safety  messages  to 
young  children  The  Sesame  Street  Fire 
Safety  Resource  Package  was  produced  and 
contains  Bert  and  Ernie  skits,  games,  songs 
and  a  record  that  teaches  how  to  stop,  drop 
and  roll  and  to  put  a  burn  in  cool  water- 
two  potentially  frightening  messages. 

This  major  outreach  effort  over  the  past 
four  years  has  had  broad  impact  through- 
out the  country.  A  few  examples: 

Formation  of  local  task  forces  comprised 
of  fire  service  personnel,  parents,  child  care 
providers,  hospital  burn  units,  merchants 
associations,  government  agencies,  social 
service  organizations,  local  television  sta- 
tions. Girl  Scout  groups,  armed  forces  bases, 
ladies  fire  auxiliaries,  etc.  that  plan  and  pro- 
mote fire  safety  activities  built  around  the 
Sesame  Street  materials; 

Extensive  and  concentrated  media  atten- 
tion and  both  local  and  national  support. 
Hundreds  of  hours  of  television  and  radio 
coverage,  together  with  thousands  of  news 
articles,  have  greatly  helped  to  heighten 
community  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
fire  education; 

In  some  areas,  fire  inspectors  and  state 
day-care  licensing  departments  require  regu- 
lar practice  of  fire  safety  techniques; 

Hundreds  of  communities  regularly  spon- 
sor Sesame  Street  Fire  Safety  Festivals  to 
reinforce  their  educational  activities  and 
reach  additional  families  with  the  informa- 
tion; 

Parks  and  recreation  departments  have 
enhanced  their  summer  programs  by  using 
teenage  youth  workers  to  stage  the  Bert 
and  Ernie  skits  daily  for  different  groups  of 
preschoolers; 

Numerous  groups  have  incorporated  the 
Sesame  Street  Fire  Safety  Program  into 
their  regular  ongoing  activities. 

It  is  not  possible  to  track  all  of  the  groups 
and  areas  using  the  Sesame  Street  Program. 
As  part  of  its  concern  for  the  safety  of 
young  children,  however.  Good  Morning 
America  featured  the  Se.same  Street  ap- 
proach to  fire  safely  on  August  2,  1982,  and 
again  on  Octoljer  8,  1984.  Those  network 
broadcasts  resulted  in  several  thousand  re- 
quests for  materials  and  information. 
Sesame  Street  it-self  reaches  an  estimated 
nme  million  children  and  five  million  adults 
daily,  and  fire  .safety  is  now  an  ongoing  part 
of  the  show's  safety  curriculum. 

Successful  projects  tend  to  take  on  a  life 
of  their  own  and  spawn  other  activities  or 
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stimulate  the  thinkmg  of  other  groups  to 
tackle  related  issues.  Children's  Television 
Workshop's  work  with  fire  safely  led  to  a 
relationship  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
of  Greater  New  York,  the  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Safety  Commission  and  other  city 
groups  and  has  resulted  in  the  newly-found- 
ed New  York  Safety  Coalition.  The  Coali 
tion  has  mounted  a  drive  to  inform  .senior 
citizens  in  high  fire  risk  areas  about  the 
care  and  use  of  smoke  detectors.  The  Coali- 
tion trains  teenagers  from  the  City  Volun- 
teer Corps  (CVC)  in  the  installation  of 
smoke  detectors  and  other  fire  safety  issues. 
These  teenagers  then  go  out  in  teams  and 
assist  the  senior  citizens. 

Many  Americans  die  and  suffer  burn  inju- 
ries in  residential  fires  each  year  A  majori- 
ty of  the  deaths  occur  at  nighl  while  sleep- 
ing people  are  overcome  by  smoke  before 
they  can  escape.  Nearly  one  half  of  those 
victims  are  small  children  and  people  over 
age  60.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  resi- 
dences in  the  United  Stales  are  currently 
equipped  with  working  smoke  detectors.  A 
large  percentage  are  not  in  working  condi- 
tion or  are  not  in  use  because  of  lack  of  un- 
derstanding. Public  awareness  about  the 
value  and  need  for  working  smoke  detectors 
would  be  furthered  by  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Smoke  Detector  Day  Currently. 
Individual  fire  departments  sponsor  such  ac- 
tivities, but  their  efforts  would  multiply 
greatly  and  be  enhanced  by  a  national  pro- 
gram. 

Much  has  been  said  in  cither  contexts 
about  the  positive  role  that  young  adults 
can  play  in  their  communities.  Part-time 
employment  of  real  value  could  be  provided 
to  youi.-  in  communities  throughout  the 
country  who  would  then  help  seniors  with 
the  understa/ding.  u.se  and  maintenance  of 
smoke  detectors,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
New  York  Safely  Coalition  Smoke  Detector 
Program. 

For  many  years.  Children's  Television 
Workshop  has  trained  young  people  to  func- 
tion as  tutors  to  reinforce  the  educational 
objectives  of  Sesame  Street  with  preschool 
children.  This  youth-to-youth  initiative  also 
includes  fire  safely  education.  The  number 
of  ways  in  which  teen-age  energy  and  crea- 
tiveness  could  be  used  to  increase  fire  safety 
in  their  neighborhoods  is  almost  endless. 
Two  Important  activities  would  be  arson 
watch  teams  and  a  teen-to-teen  program 
geared  toward  the  increasing  number  of 
teen-age  parents  who  have  limited  life  expe- 
rience. 

Most  people  feel  that  fires  happen  to 
other  people— not  to  them.  But  they  do.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation's Fire  Analysis  Division,  68.5%  of 
civilian  fire  injuries  in  1984  occurred  In  resi- 
dential properties— or  4,240  deaths  and 
19,275  injuries.  This  represents  a  small  de 
crease  in  injuries  from  1983.  How  many  lives 
might  have  been  saved  if  fire  safety  prac- 
tices were  as  well  known  as  one's  own  name! 

Last  week's  New  York  Times  ran  a  story 
about  an  experiment  sponsored  by  the  Mis- 
souri Department  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  which  demonstrated  the 
value  of  tea^rhing  parents  how  to  rear  their 
babies.  The  evaluation  report  showed  that 
toddlers,  by  age  3,  showed  mental  and  lin 
guistic  growth  far  exceeding  that  of  other 
children  We  all  know  this  about  our  own 
children.  How  exciting  it  would  be.  however, 
if  a  determined  effort  was  made  by  all 
public  education  programs  to  reach  children 
during  the  early  years  of  rapid  growth  and 
development  with  safely  information. 

CTW  hopes  Ihat.  in  time,  leaching  basic 
lifesaving   fire  safety  skills  will   t>ecome  as 
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natural  a  part  of  early  education  as  leach- 
ing language  and  number  skills.  A  major 
goal  !s  to  introduce  fire  safety  into  the  pre 
school  curriculum  everywhere 

The  fire  safely  movement  in  this  country 
was  Initialed  as  a  result  of  the  report  Amer- 
ica Burning  by  The  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control.  In  the  last 
decade  progress  has  been  made  to  reduce 
the  number  of  fires  and  fire-related  deaths. 
There  are  more  fires  in  America,  however. 
Iham  in  any  other  industrialized  nation.  To 
initiate  a  second  wave  of  bold  new  fire 
safely  efforts,  we  would  like  to  see  all  the 
Issues  around  fire  become  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's yearly  Slate  of  the  Union  address 
This  could  give  it  the  spotlight  it  needs  to 
move  up  in  priority  on  the  nation's  agenda 
for  positive  social  change. 

The  achievements  and  success  of  the 
Sesame  Street  Fire  Safely  Program  has  led 
to  another  joint  venture  with  FEMA.  The 
Children's  Television  Workshop  has  been 
asked  to  explore  ways  of  leaching  young 
children  safely  information  about  natural 
hazards— floods.  hurricanes.  tornadoes, 
earthquakes,  etc.  And.  of  course,  fire  is 
often  a  major  consequence  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster. This  investigation  is  proceeding  with 
the  support  of  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice as  well  as  other  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. 

With  FEMA's  support,  the  Sesame  Street 
Fire  Safety  package  is  being  updated  and  re 
vised  10  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  fire 
educators,  and  those  who  care  for  and  live 
with  preschoolers. 

The  Children's  Television  Workshop 
throughout  its  existence  has  worked  in  part- 
nership with  the  public  and  private  sectors 
to  demonstrate  and  utilize  the  powerful  re- 
source that  television  represents  for  the 
education  of  our  nation's  youth.  We  will 
continue  to  explore  ways  of  extending  the 
power  of  Sesame  Street  and  our  other  pro- 
ductions to  increase  the  fire  and  natural 
hazards  safety  Information  level  of  our  na- 
tion's families. 

Thank  you. 


REPORT   ON   JIM    OLIN'S   EDUCA- 
TION      CONFERENCE-SEPTEM 
BER  23.  1985 


HON.  JIM  OLIN 


or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  held 
an  education  conference  in  my  diHtricl:  i7.S 
reHJdentfi  of  the  Sixth  DiHtrlct  of  Virginia 
came  together  in  the  afternoon  of  Septem- 
ber 23  to  diHcuNN  a  rarietv  of  iHxueN  in  edu- 
cation. AttendeeM  participated  in  two  of 
Heven  dii*ruNHion  HeHNionH.  each  .SO  minuter 
in  length.  Later  the  entire  group  convened 
to  hear  summarieH  of  each  diMCUNNion  and 
an  addreitH  from  the  (iuvernor  of  \  irginia. 
(  harles  S.  Robb. 

The  diHCURHionH  were  IntereNting  and  in- 
formative. I  b<lieve  that  all  Memberw  ran 
benefit  from  knowing  what  education 
■  HNueM  are  important  to  sixth  district  resi- 
denlH.  The  is.sueH  raised  are  nulionul  in 
scope,  and  many  are  directly  lied  to  ron- 
greHHional  acti<m.  I  learned  u  lot  ul  the 
conference.  I  want  to  begin  putting  what  I 
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learned  to  work  by  sharing  it  with  my  col- 
leagues so  they  can  all  benent  from  it. 

EourATioN  Conference  Summary 
The     following     recommendations     were 
made  at  the  Education  Conference: 

1.  Teacher  training  and  certification- The 
federal  government  a)  should  fund  experi- 
mental research  and  incentive  programs  for 
training  and  retraining,  b)  should  promote 
efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  the  teaching 
profession,  c)  should  promote  initiatives 
that  encourage  local  control  of  education,  d) 
should  continue  to  allow  localities  and  the 
stales  to  certify  teachers  and  e)  should  en- 
courage slates  to  develop  reciprocal  agree- 
ments for  certification. 

2.  Federal  financial  aid-(a)  Higher  Educa- 
tion: Federal  financial  aid  to  sludenU  must 
be  continued  in  some  form  so  that  individ- 
uals have  access  to  higher  education.  Con 
gress  needs  to  work  out  a  compromise  in 
funding  levels  for  Pell  grants  so  that  public 
and  private  schools  continue  to  benefit. 
Levels  should  be  set  at  60%  of  costs  or  a 
maximum  of  $2,100  so  thai  both  types  of  in- 
stitutions can  benefit.  Congress  should  at 
tempt  to  leverage  federal  money  through 
stale  student  incentive  grant  programs,  (b) 
Chapter  I  programs:  Chapter  I  continues  to 
get  more  complex  and  bureaucrallzed.  It 
prevents  schools  from  serving  students  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Public  schools  are 
not  getting  enough  money  to  share  with 
non-accredited  schools.  State  school  systems 
should  not  have  to  share  money  with  them. 
Money  for  disadvantaged  student  programs 
are  vital  and  cannot  be  restricted.  We  need 
to  continue  these  education  programs  so 
that  people  can  move  out  of  poverty 
through  education. 

3  Teacher  Pay-Teachers  need  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  valuable  professionals.  This  will 
attract  competent  people,  gel  them  to  stay 
in  leaching  and  benefit  the  students.  Sala- 
ries need  to  be  increased  by  the  state  leglsla 
lure.  If  salaries  are  going  to  be  increased, 
then  quality  of  leaching  will  have  to  be 
monitored  more  closely.  Teachers  don't 
mind  being  evaluated  if  the  process  is  fair. 
They  could  be  involved  in  this.  Local  sys- 
tems must  work  together  to  set  criteria  for 
evaluations  and  managing  teachers.  Finally, 
the  federal  government  must  protect  the 
ability  of  localities  to  raise  money  for  educa- 
tion by  retaining  the  federal  deductibility  of 
stale  and  local  taxes. 

4  Handicapped  and  vocational  educa- 
tion-The  problem  is  money. .Both  the  fed 
eral  and  stale  governments  need  to  recog- 
nize that  funding  is  desperately  needed. 
Federal  law  mandates  strict  evaluation  pro 
cedures  that  identify  handicapped  children. 
But  then  children  must  wait  to  receive  serv- 
ices because  funding  is  not  provided.  Realis- 
tically, cosus  run  about  $14,000  per  student. 
EfforUs  must  be  made  to  pay  as  much  of 
that  as  possibles  Federal  government  needs 
to  work  hard  at  getting  communities  to 
accept  large  programs  oriented  toward  the 
handicapped.  Congress  has  authorized  fund- 
ing levels  closer  to  what  is  needed  in  the 
Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Act  of  1984.  Now 
Congress  needs  to  fund  the  program. 

5  Trends  in  Higher  Educalion-(a)  Enroll- 
ments are  declining.  Schools  must  adjust  to 
lower  numbers  of  students  in  the  next  ten 
years  (b)  Quality  will  be  a  key  factor  in 
maintaining  standards.  We  have  made  great 
strides  in  providing  access  to  students,  but 
holding  students  to  graduation  require- 
ments is  more  and  more  difficult.  The  high 
.school  graduates  are  not  as  well  prepared. 
We  need  to  retain  good  students  and  pro 
vide  role  models,  for  them    (c)  Schools  are 
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becoming  more  technically  oriented.  Liberal 
arts  programs  must  be  retained.  <d)  The  fed- 
eral government  must  continue  to  support 
programs  that  make  higher  education  acces- 
sible to  students. 

6.  Non-educational  school  issues— Several 
major  issues  were  discussed  at  this  session. 
First,  societal  factors  affecting  a  student's 
ability  to  learn  were  noted;  poverty,  poor 
nutrition,  and  health  problems.  The  federal 
government  needs  to  sustain  efforts  to 
eliminate  these  so  that  students  are  better 
able  to  learn.  Preschool  programs  have 
proven  to  be  extremely  effective  in  getting 
students  interested  in  learning  and  should 
be  continued.  Head  Start  needs  five  times 
the  amount  of  current  funding  to  be  able  to 
serve  those  eligible.  The  federal  government 
must  emphasize  both  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty and  excellence  in  education  programs.  It 
must  also  recognize  that  values  have  always 
had  a  place  in  the  classroom,  but  the  gov- 
ernment should  not  endorse  any  specific  re- 
ligious denomination.  Finally.  Sixth  District 
residents  feel  thai  defense  spending  Is  loo 
high.  Human  service  programs  like  educa- 
tion carmot  continue  to  take  the  brunt  of 
federal  budget  cuts. 

7.  Magnet  schools  and  programs  for  the 
gifted— These  programs  are  excellent  ways 
to  improve  standards  of  learning  in  Ameri- 
can education.  The  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments need  to  work  with  local  officials  in 
selling  goals  and  performing  evaluations  of 
programs.  There  is  a  need  for  financial  and 
technical  support  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  magnet  schools.  In  addition,  the 
federal  government  has  access  to  data  and 
information  on  educational  tends  that  can 
be  of  use  to  these  programs.  There  was  dis 
agreement  expressed  over  the  Issue  of 
moving  SludenU  for  half-day  studies.  Does 
this  disrupt  the  student  and  the  school  com- 
munity? Does  this  disruption  hamper  learn- 
ing? 

Governor  Charles  Robb  spoke  about  the 
need  to  continue  making  progress  In  educa- 
tion. He  noted  that  Virginians  "have  made 
important  beginnings  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  education."  We  recognized  the 
need  to  make  teachers  professionals  and  the 
State  has  begun  "to  attract  and  retain  the 
best  and  the  brightest."  This  year,  the  com- 
bined SAT  scores  of  Virginia  students  ex- 
ceeds the  national  average  for  the  first  time. 
We  have  move  up  faster  than  any  other 
state  in  the  last  four  years.  We  are  17% 
above  the  average  of  the  Southeastern 
Slates  (those  that  we  are  usually  compared 
to.)  We  must  continue  to  work  to  see  that 
students  entering  higher  educational  insti- 
lutie^ns  are  prepared.  Colleges  should  not  be 
doing  remedial  work.  10%  of  those  entering 
Virginia  colleges  require  remedial  work 
right  now.  The  state  is  working  hard  to 
better  education.  The  federal  government 
must  continue  to  insure  access  to  education, 
continue  to  provide  special  services  to  cer- 
tain populations  and  provide  basic  research 
money  to  institutions. 
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Mr.    KVANS   of   Iowa.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
continent  of  Africa,  with  an  area  of  12  mil- 
lion square  miles  and   population  of  over 
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400  million,  deserves  its  proper  recognition 
and  place  in  the  world  of  commerce.  En- 
dowed with  what  are  probably  the  greatest 
natural  resources  in  the  world,  Africa's 
true  potential  needs  to  be  effectively  inter- 
preted to  the  Iniled  Stales  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Africa,  the  second  largest  continent  in 
the  world  and  the  most  progressive  in  de- 
velopment, has  noi  been  known  for  its  vast 
potentialities  in  the  I  niled  Sutes.  Ameri- 
can interest  in  Africa  has  been  kept  alive 
by  America's  African-descended  citizens. 

The  Continental  Africa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  of  interest  for  several  reasons. 
During  my  recent  visit  to  Africa  it  came  to 
my  attention  that  the  Iniled  Suies  has 
paid  relatively  little  attention  to  the  poten- 
tial trade  opportunities  offered  by  a 
number  of  African  nations.  These  countries 
offer  great  possibilities  for  trade  develop- 
ment and,  faced  with  widespread  famine, 
are  very  interested  in  developing  their  own 
agricultural  programs.  Africa  provides 
eager  markets  not  only  for  our  grains,  but 
also  for  farm  equipment,  fertilizers,  and 
other  agricultural  inputs.  In  turn,  it  has 
rich  deposits  of  oil  and  minerals,  many  of 
them  strategic,  which  are  difficult  for  us  to 
obtain  elsewhere. 

The  resources  the  Inited  SUles  can  offer 
from  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
can  be  very  valuable  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment in  Africa.  Because  of  the  potential 
long-term  economic  growth  on  that  conti- 
nent, and  the  fact  that  5  percent  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  are  directly  lied  to  U.S.  exports. 
U.S.  markets  will  benefit  from  expanding 
trade  with  this  economic  frontier. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Advisory  Committee  of  the  Africa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  past  year.  I 
ha^t  found  it  an  interesting  and  useful 
source  of  information  and  contacts  for 
trade  and  countertrade  endeavors  with  Af- 
rican nations. 

With  more  than  11  percent  of  iU  popula- 
tion consisting  of  Americans  of  African  de- 
scent, the  United  SUtes  is  compelled  to 
evolve  a  definite  economic  policy  toward 
Africa.  Considering  the  contributions  that 
African  Americans  have  made  to  the  U.S. 
economic  development,  America's  foreign 
relations  with  African  countries  should  be 
close. 

The  eminent  African-American  business- 
man, Dr.  Asa  Spaulding,  former  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  organization,  provides 
the  most  adequate  summary  of  the  Cham- 
ber's purpose  and  scope.  He  has  written: 

The  goals  and  programs  of  the  Continen- 
tal Africa  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been 
designed  to  meet  the  broad  as  well  as  the 
immediate  needs  of  Africa.  While  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Chamber  ostensibly  recognizes 
the  Importance  of  representing  and  promot- 
ing African  commercial  and  business  activi- 
ties in  the  United  Stales  and  Africa,  it  is  for- 
mulated in  a  manner  thai  extends  beyond 
commerce  and  business.  Its  programs  and 
activities  extend  into  the  areas  of  economic 
development,  human  resources  planning 
and  implementation,  public  and  social  af 
fairs.  The  Chamber  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion whose  membership  comprises  reputable 
organizations  and  Individuals  who  share  a 
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mutual  Interest  In  fostering  United  Slates/ 
African  relations  and  promotlnK  increases 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  economic 
development  of  African  countries.  The 
membership  of  the  Chamber  shares  the  in- 
terests of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  and  its  operations  are  performed  by 
regional  smd  state  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  ua  take  a  look  at  Home 
of  the  abundant  resources  of  the  African 
Continent. 

Zambia  and  Zaire  together  have  an  eHti- 
mated  45  percent  of  the  world'x  cobalt  re- 
serves and  20  percent  of  the  copper. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  world's  gold 
is  mined  in  Africa,  while  jO  percent  of 
known  gold  reserves  and  over  70  percent  of 
chromium  and  platinum  reserves  still  lie 
unearthed  in  Africa. 

Zaire  alone  claims  over  80  percent  of  the 
world's  industrial  diamonds,  while  others, 
including  South  Africa,  produce  the  bal- 
ance. 

An  estimated  10  percent  of  the  world's 
natural  gas  reserves  and,  conservatively.  10 
percent  of  its  oil  are  to  be  found  in  West 
Africa  alone.  Large  deposits  of  coal,  iron 
ore,  bauxite,  manganese,  cobalt,  chromium, 
and  uranium  are  being  discovered  all  over 
western  and  central  Africa. 

In  the  agricultural  sphere.  Africa  is  a 
major  source  of  cocoa,  coffee,  sisal,  rubber, 
palm  oil,  kernels,  and  bananas. 

With  a  conservative  estimate  of  2  billion 
ounces  of  gold,  Ghana  could  mine  2.7  mil- 
lion ounces  of  gold  a  year  for  the  next  740 
years.  The  gold  deposits  are  rich,  with  the 
average  grade  being  7  pennyweight  per  ton. 
compared  to  less  than  4  pennyweight  per 
ton  from  South  African  mines.  Spectacular 
finds,  grading  from  40  to  60  pennyweight, 
were  frequently  encountered.  Visible  gold 
in  the  ore  is  common  in  Africa. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  chamber  is  to 
advance  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  .Africa  by  promoting  trade,  in- 
dustrial development,  transportation,  com- 
munication, agricultrual  development, 
tourism,  and  Investment. 

In  pursuit  of  the  chamber's  objectives,  a 
range  of  consulting,  referral,  and  informa- 
tion services  will  be  made  available  to 
members  of  the  chamber  to  facilitate  their 
business  transactions.  These  include: 

First,  acting  as  a  clearinghouse  of  com- 
mercial trade,  investment,  legal  and  tax  in- 
formation for  businessmen  of  both  conti- 
nents coordinated  by  professional  consult- 
ants and  specialists. 

Second,  providing  an  up-to-date  African 
Business  Directory — similar  to  Standard  & 
Poor's — and  other  professional  directories 
with  yellow  pages  listing  business  names, 
addresses,  and  officers,  also  classifying  fi- 
nancial, legal,  accounting,  customs  and 
tariff  data  on  all  African  countries. 

Third,  providing  a  periodical  magazine, 
African  American  Business  Outlook,  with 
current  and  accurate  analysis  of  business 
news  and  trends,  economic  forecasts,  and 
articles  relevant  to  the  chamber's  members. 

Fourth,  access  to  a  trade  center  in  the 
I'nited  States  for  the  benefit  of  African  and 
I'nited   States   businesses   in   order   to   en- 
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courage  professional  intercourse  and  travel 
and  trade  relationships. 

Fifth,  advise  firms  and  corporations  in 
export  services. 

Sixth,  disseminate  information  relating 
to  American-African  trade,  commerce, 
shipping,  industry,  transportation,  and  ag- 
riculture. 

Seventh,  provide  letters  of  introduction 
to  businessmen  visiting  Africa. 

Eighth,  visa  assistance. 

Ninth,  will  arrange  inservice  training  for 
African  business  executives  in  United 
States  corporations. 

Tenth,  providing  a  timely  newsletter,  for 
example,  deadline  tenders,  changes  in  trade 
regulations,  and  documentation  require- 
ments, upcoming  trade  conferences,  and  ex- 
hibitions, and  trade  leads  received  from 
Africa  and  the  I'nited  Slates. 

Fleventh.  access  to  the  chamber's  library 
for  research. 

Twelfth,  consul'ing  services  in  trade,  eco- 
nomics, agriculture,  transportation,  mining, 
tourism,  investment,  communication,  et 
certera. 

The  chamber  Is  a  nonproft  organization 
under  IRS.4  section  501(c)6.  It  is  financed 
through  membership  fees  and  the  sales  of 
technical,  professional,  and  information 
services. 

In  the  I'nited  States,  the  organization 
will  operate  through  national,  regional,  and 
Slate  offices.  The  structure  and  bylaws  nre 
modeled  on  the  same  lines  as  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  will  be  run  by  a 
board  of  directors.  In  the  future,  there  will 
be  regional  offices  established  throughout 
the  continent  of  Africa  as  a  complement  to 
the  organization's  structural  setup  in  the 
United  States. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  board  is  .Mr. 
James  Lewis.  Mr.  Ohene  Darko.  a  native  of 
Ghana,  Africa,  is  founder  of  the  chamber 
and  its  president. 

In  the  past,  the  chamber  received,  on  a 
free-of-charge  basis,  the  accounting  and 
budgetary  planning  services  of  Price  Wa- 
terhouse  and  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  The 
chamber  has  received  the  legal  and  secre- 
tarial services  of  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  F'air- 
weather  &  Geraldson:  and  the  publicity  and 
public  relations  counsel  of  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton. 

(Currently  the  chamber  is  receiving  free 
services  from  the  accounting  firm  of  Peat. 
Marwick,  Michell  &  Co.  and  free  legal  serv- 
ices from  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  & 
Kahn. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the 
chamber  consists  of  a  board  of  directors,  a 
corporate  advisory  board,  an  African  am- 
bassadors advisory  board,  congressional 
advisory  board,  and  regional  and  State 
councils.  The  chamber  has  also  established 
the  Continental  Africa  Chamber  Founda- 
tion, a  chamber  litigation  center,  and  Pan 
African  Games. 

The  chamber  initiated  and  helped  to  in- 
troduce legislation  in  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see under  Gov.  L.  Alexander  to  establish 
Institute  for  African  Affairs  in  l9Kt.  an  in- 
dependent institution  which  Is  attached  to 
Tennessee  State  I'niversity.  The  chaml>er 
also    helped    the    National    Conference    of 
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Black  Mayors  lo  form  World  Conference  of 
M^ors.  Mr.  Oarko  planned  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  F'ederation  of  Africa  Chambers 
of  Commerce  which  CACC  is  an  affiliated 
member.  CACC  has  assisted  major  and 
small  corporations  in  doing  business  in 
Africa.  The  chamber  has  assisted  African 
businessmen  who  visit  the  I'nited  States  to 
meet  the  right  American  businessmen. 

Continental  Africa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Is  a  nongovernmental  agency  of  the 
U.N.  International  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs.  Working  closely  with  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development,  U.N, 
Industrial  Development  Organization.  U.N. 
Commission  of  Africa,  and  have  applied 
consultative  status  with  them  and  other 
U.N.  organizations. 

Membership  of  the  chamber  is  open  to  all 
groups,  organizations,  and  individuals  who 
share  an  interest  in  the  objectives  and 
goals  of  the  chamber. 

Finally,  Africa's  resources — oil.  uranium, 
copper,  cobalt,  gold,  chrome,  manganese,  to 
name  a  few — are  crucial  lo  the  develop- 
ment of  economies  everywhere. 

These  items  are  essential  to  the  manufac- 
turing of  the  capital  goods  which  are  help- 
ing to  speed  the  economic  transformation 
of  Africa.  In  the  19K0's.  the  challenge  of 
mutually  beneficial  trade  becomes  ever 
more  Imperative.  I  am  confident  that  the 
U.S.  businesses  will  have  firm  relationships 
with  the  expanding  African  economies  both 
as  buyers  and  sellers. 

We  in  the  Slate  of  Iowa  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  working  with  the  Continental  Africa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  ep-ourage  strong 
trade  between  Iowa  and  the  Continent  of 
Africa.  I  currently  serve  as  congressional 
adviser  with  Hon.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR.. 
chairman.  Congressional  Advisory  Council. 

Congressional  Advisory  Board  members 
are:  Hon.  William  L.  Clay,  Hon.  Cardiss 
Collins,  Hon.  Ronald  V.  Delllms,  Hon. 
Julian  C.  Dixon,  Hon.  Mervyn  Dymally, 
Hon.  Cooper  Evans.  Hon.  Walter  E. 
Faintroy.  Hon  Harold  Ford.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Gray  III.  Hon.  Katie  Hall  (former 
Congresswoman).  Hon.  AUGUSTts  F.  Haw- 
kins, Hon.  Charles  Hayes,  Hon.  Mickey 
Leland,  Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Hon. 
Major  R.  Owens,  Hon.  Tom  Rioce,  Sena- 
tor Paul  Simon,  Hon.  Robert  F.  Smith, 
Hon.  Louis  Stokes,  and  Hon.  Edolphus 
Towns. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  lo  join  me  in  pro- 
moting stronger  trade  relationships  be- 
tween their  States  and  Africa  through  the 
Continental  Africa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  congratulate 
Dr.  Asa  T.  Spaulding.  former  chairman  of 
the  organization.  Mr.  James  I.,ewis.  present 
chairman,  for  their  strong  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  the  chamber,  and  Mr.  Ohene 
Darko,  president  and  founder  of  the  Conti- 
nental Africa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
his  courage  and  tireless  efforts  in  the 
mutual  interests  of  his  continent  and  the 
United  States. 
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HARPER'S  ARTICLE  DETAILS 
PROBLEMS  FACING  INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE ATHLETICS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

I'F  Nf  W  JlHSh  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  of  my  colleagues  attention 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  September 
issue  of  Harper's  magazine  entitled 
"Sports:  How  Dirty  A  (Jame?" 

■The  article  is  a  transcript  from  a  panel 
discussion  held  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  City  and  I  be- 
lieve it  provides  an  insightful  look  at  where 
we  are  in  terms  of  sports  in  our  society, 
with  particular  focus  on  the  problems 
facing  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Unfortunately,  the  article  is  too  long  to 
be  reprinted  in  its  entirety,  but  I  have  re- 
printed the  portion  of  the  transcript  which 
deals  with  college  sports.  Panelists  include: 
Howard  Cosell — sports  journalist;  Robert 
Lipsyte — sports  correspondent  for  CBS 
Sunday  Morning:  Harry  Edwards— a  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley:  Tom  Sanders- 
former  professional  basketball  player  and 
currently  associate  director  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Sport  in  Society  at  North- 
epstern  University;  Digger  Phelps— head 
basketball  coach,  Notre  Dame  University; 
Billie  Jean  King — professional  tennis 
player;  and  David  J.  Stern— commissioner 
of  the  National  Basketball  Association. 
(Jeorge  Plimpton  served  as  the  panel's  mod- 
erator. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  this  arti- 
cle and  then  join  me  in  supporting  my  leg- 
islation which,  if  adopted,  will  restore  aca- 
demic credibility  for  the  athletes  attending 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  article  follows: 

Sports:  How  Dirty  A  Game? 

Phelps.  Parents  today  encourage  their 
kids  to  go  after  that  privilege:  their  atti- 
tudes are  truly  indicative  of  what  the  world 
of  sports  has  become.  The  Texas  legislature 
recently  passed  a  law  requiring  high  schools 
lo  impose  a  no  pass,  no  play  "  policy;  if  a 
student  fails  a  course,  he  cant  play  sports. 
This  rule  was  designed  to  put  at  least  some 
of  the  emphasis  of  supposedly  educational 
institutions  back  on  academics.  How  has  the 
rule  been  received?  About  fifty  parents 
brought  lawsuits  claiming  that  their  kids 
have  a  right  to  play  sports— whether  they 
fall  a  course  or  not.  The  Texas  Supreme 
Court  disagreed,  and  declared  the  rule  con- 
stitutional. 

Edwards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  blacks  espe- 
cially hate  the  no-pass,  no-play  rule,  be- 
cause they  see  sports  as  their  escalator  up 
and  out  of  poverty— which  is  about  the 
worst  self-delusion  there  is.  A  while  back.  I 
talked  to  some  of  the  black  parents  in  Hous- 
ton who  are  fighting  the  rule,  I  spent  two 
hours  explaining  what  the  chances  were  of 
their  children  becoming  pros— about  one  in 
a  hundred,  if  they're  good  college  players- 
and.  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  make  it. 
what  the  chances  were  of  their  having  a  job 
ten  years  after  they'd  played  their  last  pro 
fessional  game.  As  the  rewards  become 
greater  and  greater,  children  are  putting 
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more  and  rnt/ie  time  into  sports  at  an  earlier 
and  earlier  age.  The  game  becomes  every- 
thing. But  one  day  it's  all  over,  and  the  ath- 
lete has  to  face  the  realities  of  life  after 
sports. 

I  tried  to  explain  all  this  to  these  black 
parents  in  Houston.  Finally,  one  mother 
stood  up  and  said:  "To  me,  this  rule  sounds 
like  another  racist  trick.  Where  were  the  no- 
pass,  no-play  rules  when  Babe  Ruth  was 
playing?" 

Our  society  has  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  a  sportswriter  can  really  investigate 
the  plantation  structure  of  American  sports. 
Whites  dominate  the  authority  positions 
and  blacks  supply  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  labor  in  football,  basketball, 
track  and  field,  and  boxing.  This  racial  divi- 
sion will  inevitably  exacerbate  the  antago- 
nism between  labor  and  management  that 
already  exists  in  the  sports  world.  Increas- 
ingly, black  athletes  are  complaining  that 
the  outcry  over  drug  abuse  In  sports  Is 
really  racially  motivated:  the  hierarchy  Is 
white,  and  the  players  being  publicly  repri- 
manded are  disproportionately  black.  And 
the  complaints  about  players  salaries  are 
also  seen  by  many  blacks  as  racially  moti- 
vated: after  all.  the  loudest  complaints  focus 
on  sports  in  which  blacks  are  making  ex- 
traordinary amounts  of  money. 

The  plantation  structure  also  hinders  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  high  school  and  college 
athletics.  Black  leaders,  even  black  college 
presidents,  have  condemned  the  NCAA's 
Proposition  48— which  mandates  minimum 
academic  standards  for  freshman  athletes  In 
college— as  a  racist  attempt  to  undermine 
the  advancement  of  blacks  in  collegiate 
sports,  when  in  fact  blacks  stand  to  benefit 
the  most  from  it.  Because  blacks  are  In- 
volved in  sports  In  such  disproportionately 
large  numbers,  people  are  reluctant  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  clean  up  the  situa- 
tion. 

King.  Maybe  the  best  thing  we  can  do  to 
clean  up  sports  in  this  country  is  to  reduce 
the  hypocrisy  that  underlies  the  whole 
system,  not  just  the  racial  divisions  you're 
talking  about.  Think  of  our  romance  with 
so-called  amateur  sports.  Look  at  the  Olym- 
pics, for  God's  sake— the  biggest,  grandest 
spectacle  of  hypocrisy  Imaginable.  None  of 
those  kids  are  amateurs!  They  all  live  on 
"athletic  scholarships. "  a  misnomer  If  there 
ever  was  one.  Colleges  want  top  athletes  be- 
cause they  help  build  winning  teams.  And 
winning  teams  fill  the  stadiums,  make  the 
television  deals  more  lucrative,  and  put  the 
alumni  In  a  generous  mood.  But  do  we  tell 
parents  or  children  the  truth?  No.  we  tell 
our  young  athletes.  "You  must  win  a  gold 
medal  at  any  cost.  You  must  set  records  and 
make  the  pros  at  any  cost.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  you  have  to  attend  classes  and  get 
an  education— which,  after  all.  Is  why  you're 
in  college  in  the  first  place  " 

That's  a  lot  of  baloney.  Colleges  want 
these  kids  because  they're  highly  skilled  In 
a  particular  sport,  pure  and  simple.  Why 
keep  lying  about  It?  What's  wrong  with  It? 
Athletic  scholarships  should  be  called  con- 
tracts: you  have  a  contract  with  this  college 
to  play  this  sport,  period. 
Plimpton.  Do  you  really  want  that? 
King.  Look,  these  kids  are  playing  football 
in  front  of  80.000  people,  and  millions  more 
are  watching  on  TV.  Tickets  are  sold— and 
products  are  sold— because  of  the  entertain- 
ment these  kids  provide.  They  should  get  a 
percentage  of  the  gate.  They're  out  there 
killing  themselves  every  Saturday,  with  no 
guarantee  of  making  it  to  the  pros,  while 
the  coaches  are  making  $200,000  a  year 
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If  I  were  attending  college  on  a  tennis 
scholarship  and  I  played  in  a  Virginia  Slims 
tournament.  I  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  take 
any  money.  In  what  other  field  of  endeavor 
does  such  a  bizarre  stricture  exist?  If  I  were 
in  law  school.  I'd  be  encouraged  to  work  for 
a  law  firm  during  the  summer,  and  Id  get 
paid  for  it. 

The  NCAA  Is  supposedly  concerned  that 
these  kids  not  be  corrupted,  that  they  re- 
ceive an  education.  Mayl)e  colleges  should 
concentrate  on  teaching  them  something 
useful— for  example,  that  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  them  will  make  It  to  the  pros.  They 
should  tell  them:  Look,  this  Is  a  real  high- 
risk  situation  you're  getting  yourself  into  by 
signing  this  contract  to  play  college  sport. 
You  want  to  take  that  risk?  Fine,  here's  the 
ups  and  downs  of  It. 

Pheu>s.  But  what  al>out  the  99  percent 
who  sign  the  contract  and  then  don't  make 
it  to  the  pros?  My  real  concern  is  with  the 
kid  who  doesn't  make  It.  After  all  those 
years  of  being  told  he's  a  star,  he's  the 
greatest,  he'll  be  taken  care  of.  that  kid  has 
used  up  his  college  eligibility  find  Is  sudden- 
ly out  on  the  street  without  a  pro  contract 
or  a  degree. 

King.  But  If  the  kid  had  made  some 
money  during  the  four  years  he  was  In  col- 
lege, at  least  he'd  have  something  to  show 
for  all  that  work. 

Phelps.  I  disagree.  It's  true  that  In  some 
sense  athletes  become  professionals  as  soon 
as  they  accept  free  room,  board,  and  tuition. 
But  It's  also  true  that  there  are  degrees  of 
professionalism.  The  real  tragedy  In  college 
sports  Is  that  most  of  these  young  athletes 
are  Intellcttually  Incapable  of  understand- 
ing what's  happening  lo  them.  Look  at  the 
basketball  scandal  at  Tulane  last  spring. 
Hot  Rod  Williams,  the  team's  star  player, 
accepts  $10,000  In  cash  to  enroll  at  Tulane. 
He  then  allegedly  t)ecomes  Involved  with 
gamblers  who  pay  him  to  help  fix  games.  Fi- 
nally, he's  arrested.  And  when  he's  booked— 
and  this  Is  to  me  that  most  shocking  part  of 
the  story-thls  senior  at  Tulane  University 
can't  even  read  his  rights. 

CosELL.  Tulane  Is  by  almost  every  yard- 
stick one  of  the  more  selective  universities 
In  this  country.  Its  record  for  Rhodes  schol- 
arships has  been  surpassed  In  the  last  two 
years  ony  by  Yale.  Harvard,  and  Stanford. 
How  under  Dr.  Eamon  Kelly,  a  former  offi- 
cer of  the  Ford  Foundation,  how  could  John 
Williams  have  been  admitted  lo  that  univer- 
sity? 

Edwards.  Because  the  athletic  depart- 
ments of  our  major  universities  have 
t)ecome  separate  empires.  They  are  com- 
pletely autonomous:  college  presidents  are 
so  cowed  by  tioards  of  trustees  and  alumni 
that  have  abdicated  their  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities. Of  course,  you  always  hear 
that  the  profits  from  athletics  will  be  used 
to  build  chemistry  buildings  and  to  endow 
chairs  In  the  English  department.  At  most 
campuses  this  Is  utter  nonsense.  That 
money  goes  to  pay  for  stadiums  and  so 
forth.  The  athletic  tall  has  truly  begun  to 
wag  the  educational  dog. 

We  have  to  recognize  that  these  are  edu- 
cational Institutions,  not  athletic  Institu- 
tions. Until  we  l>egln  to  fire  coaches  for  un- 
ethical behavior  Just  as  we  would  fire  a  pro- 
fessor for  unethical  l>ehavior.  until  we  hold 
coaches  and  athletic  departments  accounta- 
ble for  academic  Integrity,  nothing  will 
change.  At  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkely.  seventy-two  athletes  were  admitted 
under  the  "Chancellor  Special  Admit" 
policy  between  1971  and  1981— the  chancel- 
lor simply  signs  a  paper  admitting  athletes 
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who  don'l  qualiry  under  normal  require- 
ments.  Two  have  graduated  to  date.  There 
are  no  records  available  on  the  others. 

King.  If  I  were  a  college  athlete,  you  know 
what  I'd  want  to  leam?  About  agents  and 
contracts. 

Phelps.  These  kids  cant  even  read  a  con- 
tract. What  good  is  knowing  about  agents 
and  contracts  if  you  don't  make  the  pros? 

King.  That's  precisely  why  college  ath- 
letes should  get  paid. 

Phelps.  What  should  we  do.  Billie  Jean? 
Sell  these  high  school  kids  to  the  highest 
bidder? 

King  But  we  already  do  that.  Thai's  the 
way  it  is.  Why  not  be  realistic  about  It?  Or 
at  least  start  to  clean  it  up. 

Phelps.  That's  what  we're  trying  to  do. 
This  past  May.  for  example,  the  NCAA  pe- 
nalized an  athlete  from  the  University  of 
Georgia— in  the  past,  the  athletic  depart- 
ment or  the  school  was  penalized. 

King.  Look.  Lets  be  honest.  What  do  we 
want  these  kids  to  be?  Academics,  or  ath- 
letes? 

Phelps.  I  want  them  to  be  both— student 
athletes.  And  Notre  Dame  produces  them. 
Seven  former  players  of  mine  are  now  in  the 
NBA— and  all  of  them  have  their  degree. 
What's  wrong  with  that? 

Edwards.  The  discussion  of  whether  ath- 
letes should  be  paid  a  reasonable  proportion 
of  the  money  they  make  for  their  schools 
bypasses  the  central  problem  In  college 
sports,  which  has  to  do  with  education. 
What  Billie  Jean  proposes  would  in  effect 
take  all  the  labor-management  problems 
now  plaguing  professional  sports  and  pile 
them  on  top  of  the  educational  problems, 
the  corruption,  and  the  recruiting  scandals 
that  now  afflict  the  colleges.  We'll  stop  de- 
bating whether  a  college  athlete  should  be 
literate  and  start  arguing  about  how  much 
money  a  star  college  running  back  should 
earn  compared  to  the  guy  blocking  for  him; 
whether  the  quarterback  should  be  paid 
more  than  the  coach:  whether  colleges 
should  try  to  outbid  one  another  or  whether 
they  should  set  up  a  high  school  draft.  And 
what  about  when  colleges  and  universities 
start  to  go  broke  trying  to  maintain  their 
athletic  programs? 

We're  talking  here  about  seventeen-, 
eighteen-,  nineteen-year-old  kids.  Christ, 
the  average  black  athlete  coming  to  college 
on  a  .scholarship  has  never  even  had  a 
checking  account!  We  will  compound  all  the 
problems  of  college  sports  if  we  make  these 
kids  professionals.  If  we  don't  come  to  grips 
with  what  we  are  doing  to  kids  In  collegiate 
and  high  school  programs,  the  situation  will 
only  get  worse.  Throwing  more  money  at 
these  kids  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

King.  We're  already  throwing  money  at 
them.  Coaches  are  working  out  deals  with 
these  kids  every  day.  All  of  a  sudden  their 
parents  have  a  new  car  in  their  driveway. 
All  of  a  sudden  everyone  in  the  family's 
wearing  fancy  clothes. 

Edwards.  For  better  or  worse,  colleges  and 
universities  have  become  farm  clubs  for  pro- 
fessional basketball  and  football  teams  and 
the  principal  training  ground  for  our  Olym- 
pic teams.  These  kids  do  not  come  to  college 
looking  for  an  education;  most  of  them  lack 
the  basic  preparation  that  would  allow  them 
to  benefit  from  one.  What  can  Digger 
Phelps  do  with  a  kid  who.  while  he  may  be 
the  greatest  basketball  player  in  the  world, 
can't  read,  can't  write,  can't  add  or  subtract, 
can't  figure  out  his  change  at  the  grocery 
store'  What  do  you  do  with  this  one-dimen- 
sional human  being  on  a  college  campus? 

Phelps.  First  of  all.  we  have  to  shift  the 
focus     to     academic     credibility.     Colleges 


should  admit  only  tho.se  athletes  who  have 
maintained  a  C  average  in  eleven  college- 
prep  uniLs.  Once  a  college  accepts  that 
youngster,  it  should  be  responsible  for  him. 

People  are  starting  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  academic  standards,  particularly  on 
the  high  school  level.  We  mentioned  the  no- 
pass,  no-play  rule  in  Texas.  A  better  ap- 
proach is  that  taken  by  the  Los  Angeles 
school  system:  two  years  ago  it  passed  a  rule 
requiring  high  school  athletes  to  maintain  a 
C  average  with  no  failing  grades  in  order  to 
compete.  Well,  about  6.000  kids  immediately 
became  Ineligible  to  take  part  in  extracur- 
ricular activities— including  sports— in  Los 
Angeles,  and  everyone  was  up  in  arms.  But 
lo  and  behold,  a  year  later  over  half  of  those 
kids  had  improved  their  grades  enough  to 
be  eligible  to  play. 

These  rules  can  work— but  parents  and 
educators  must  have  the  nerve  to  demand 
them.  On  the  college  level,  a  rule  requiring 
that  the  holder  of  a  scholarship  graduate 
before  It  can  he  used  for  another  athlete 
would  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  admis- 
sions office,  which  in  turn  would  put  pres- 
sure on  the  athletic  department  to  award 
scholarships  only  to  qualified  youngsters. 
And  this  would  put  pressure  on  the  high 
schools  and  the  Junior  high  schools. 

Finally,  the  NCAA  should  suspend  or 
revoke  the  eligibility  of  athletes  involved  in 
recruiting  violations  or  on-campus  corrup- 
tion. College  athletes  are  old  enough  lo 
know  what's  right  and  what's  wrong.  They 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  compete  after  com- 
mitting a  violation.  As  it  is  now.  the  NCAA 
doesn't  even  slap  their  wrists.  Look  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  The  NCAA  put  the 
school  on  probation  for  two  years,  which 
meant  the  football  team  was  barred  from 
appearing  on  national  television  or  going  to 
a  bowl  game.  Last  season  the  team  was 
ranked  third  in  the  nation  in  one  of  the  two 
major  polls.  Those  athletes  played  In  eleven 
football  games:  the  team's  ranking  guaran- 
It'es  them  national  exposure.  They  all  have 
Hgents  and  a  chance  at  pro  contracts.  Are 
they  being  penalized? 

Edwards.  Look,  we're  talking  about 
minors.  The  most  powerful  universities  in 
this  country  have  gone  out  and  recruited 
these  kids,  who  are  usually  the  first  in  their 
families  to  attend  college. 

Phelps.  Harry,  it's  inevitable  that  some 
youngsters  will  get  burned  while  we  try  to 
clean  up  the  system.  But  we've  got  to  start 
someplace. 

Edwards.  Start  with  those  who  are  culpa- 
ble, not  with  kids  who  don'*  even  know  what 
their  rights  are.  Hell,  half  the  coaches  can't 
understand  the  NCAA  rule  book.  How  Is  a 
freshman  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 
supposed  to  understand  what  the  rules  are' 
Particularly  when  the  coach  tells  him. 
"Hey.  don't  worry  about  it."  And  when  he 
knows  his  grades  were  changed  so  he  could 
get  into  the  school  in  the  first  place.  The 
kid  is  the  most  victimized  element  in  the 
whole  system,  and  he's  only  one  producing  a 
damn  thing.  Now  you  want  lo  penalize  him 
because  the  coach  and  the  college  president 
and  the  professors  and  everyone  else  in- 
volved are  trying  to  pay  their  mortgages 
through  the  exploitation  of  his  athletic  lai 
enLs. 

Cosell.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
big-time  college  sports  should  be  abolished. 
But  David  and  his  colleagues  wouldn't  like 
that  at  all.  All  David's  worried  atwut  is  the 
NBA.  He  wants  those  college  superstars, 
those  highly  trained  properties,  to  keep  on 
coming.  But  I  suspect  Western  civilization 
would  survive  the  demise  of  the  NBA. 


Stern.  I'm  not  concerned  about  the  NBA 
It  will  survive  We  might  have  to  scout  a 
little  bit  harder,  and  look  beyond  the 
schools  that  get  paid  three  quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  for  making  it  to  the  final 
four  of  the  NCAA  tournament. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  a  little  jealous  of 
the  college  programs.  We're  basically  in  the 
same  business,  but  the  colleges  make  more 
money  at  it  than  we  do.  And.  as  Bob  Lipsyte 
said,  college  sports  does  more  than  just  pay 
for  the  stadiums.  Success  in  sports  tends  lo 
put  alumni— and  slate  legislators— In  a 
giving  mood. 

Phelps.  What  about  the  almost  800  col- 
leges and  universities  that  manage  to  suri- 
vlve  without  t)eing  ranked  in  the  top 
twenty' 

Edwards.  No  one  exjjecls  them  to  compete 
at  that  level.  When  a  school  puts  a  lot  of 
money  into  its  athletic  program,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  alumni  expect  it  to  com- 
pete. The  president  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  proclaimed  last  year.  "We're 
going  to  develop  an  institution  that  the 
Oklahoma  Sooners  football  team  can  be 
proud  of  " 

Phelps.  As  long  as  we  have  that  mentali- 
ty, we're  going  lo  have  the  same  problems. 
College  presidents  get  fired  today  because 
they've  turned  in  their  schools  for  recruit- 
ing violations.  Thai's  what  happened  at 
SMU.  Those  heavyweights  on  the  board  of 
trustees  who  feel  their  school  must  be 
number  one  at  any  cost  said.  "Gel  rid  of 
that  president."  But  why  do  they  have  to  be 
number  one  at  any  cost? 

Sttrn.  Because  of  the  rewards,  obviously. 

Phelps  Big  deal.  At  Notre  Dame  we 
grossed  S6  million  this  year  in  sports.  It 
costs  $130  million  a  year  to  run  the  place. 
And  I  don't  want  lo  hear  that  Notre  Dame's 
unique.  We're  only  one  of  several  hundred 
schools  that  continue  lo  survive  as  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Our  football  pro- 
gram has  not  been  that  successful  during 
the  last  four  years,  but  there  are  still  people 
willing  lo  give  millions  for  a  faculty  office 
building. 

Edwards.  The  same  is  not  true  at  Santa 
Fe  State 

Phelps.  It  should  be.  We  have  to  begin 
with  a  clear  idea  of  what's  right  and  what's 
wrong.  I  disagree  that  youngsters  should 
not  l>e  penalized  when  they  violate  the 
rules.  They  are  told  when  they're  recruited 
that  all  they  will  get  is  room,  board,  and  tui- 
tion; they  know  when  they're  receiving 
money  and  benefits  they  shouldn't  be.  I  be- 
lieve coaches  should  be  dealt  with  more  se- 
verely as  well.  They  should  at  least  be  sus- 
pended i' not  fired  outright. 

Sterns.  Consider  the  coach  who's  brought 
la  to  a  school  like  San;  Fe  Stale.  He's  given 
K  six-figure  salary,  a  rent-free  home,  a  local 
television  .show,  and  told  to  turn  the  pro- 
gram around.  His  Job  depends  on  making 
the  leam  a  winner  fast.  If  the  team  makes 
the  final  four,  the  school  gets  a  million 
bucks  to  build  a  new  field  house  And  for 
ten  grand  he  can  recruit  a  player  who  will 
take  him  there.  Tough  choice,  isn't  it' 

Edwards.  And  the  NCAA's  pitiful  enforce 
ment  procedures  almost  guarantee  that  he 
will  get  away  with  it.  The  NCAA  is  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  organizations  in  America. 
It  has  eleven  full-time  enforcement  agents 
to  police  almost  800  institutions.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  chance  of  them  actually 
catching  anyone  violating  a  rule  is  virtually 
nil. 

Since  enforcement  is  so  lax,  and  since  a 
coach  looks  at  kids  every  day  whom  he 
could  recruit  for  a  lousy  ten  grand  and  who 
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might  mean  as  much  as  $3  million  a  year  to 
his  school,  that  coach  would  have  to  be  irra- 
tional not  to  cheat.  It  is  the  whole  system 
that  must  be  disciplined  and  reformed,  not 
the  kids  victimized  by  it. 

To  clean  up  athletics  we  first  have  lo  de- 
velop a  movement  involving  athletes,  high 
schools,  colleges,  the  media,  sports  personal- 
ities, sociologists,  and  so  on— something  like 
a  civil  rights  movement  that  would  tran- 
scend sports  itself,  that  would  extend  from 
the  family  up  through  professional  sports. 

Sanders.  The  Center  for  the  study  of 
Sport  at  Northeastern  University  has  a  pro- 
gram ihal  .sends  pro  athletes  to  talk  to  high 
school  kids  about  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. The  pros  also  go  to  school  banquets 
and  PTA  meetings  lo  impress  on  parenus 
the  need  to  emphasize  a  balance  between 
education  and  athletics.  Meanwhile,  the 
center  encourages  the  media  lo  recognize 
the  academic  as  well  as  the  athletic  accom- 
plishments of  youngsters.  And  it  recently 
set  up  a  consortium  of  universities  that  will 
duplicate  these  programs  across  the  nation. 
We  believe  that  encouraging  all  schools  to 
confront  these  problems  is  the  first  step  in 
solving  them. 

Phelps.  This  nation  did  a  great  Job  of 
alerting  people,  particularly  young  people, 
to  the  dangers  of  smoking  cigarettes.  That 
is  the  sort  of  educational  effort  needed  in 
sports.  Everyone  must  gel  involved,  not  only 
proathleles:  coaches,  principals,  city  chan- 
cellors of  schools,  state  legislators,  stale  su- 
perintendents of  schools,  the  secretary  of 
education.  Above  all.  we  need  to  encourage 
individual  responsibility.  When  I  recruit  a 
high  school  Ail-American.  I  tell  him:  The 
only  thing  I  want  you  to  thank  me  for  is 
your  degree.  You're  going  to  get  an  opportu- 
nity here  to  try  to  make  it  to  the  pros.  But 
if  you  don't  make  it.  you'll  have  a  degree 
that  means  something." 

I  let  my  kids  know  that  there  are  guys  in 
the  NBA  who  have  their  degrees,  guys  who 
are  going  back  to  summer  school  lo  get  de- 
grees. But  the  kind  of  effort  I'm  talking 
about  has  lo  begin  before  college.  We  have 
to  use  our  imagination.  Every  July.  New 
York  hosts  the  Big  Apple  Games,  a  five- 
week  program  funded  by  Mobil  Oil  in  which 
Junior  high  and  high  school  kids  are  orga- 
nized lo  play  in  basketball  leagues  at  night. 
Now.  a  lot  of  high  school  teachers  are  look- 
ing for  summer  Jobs.  How  about  hiring 
them  to  work  every  afternoon,  teaching 
those  kids  an  hour  of  reading  and  writing, 
an  hour  of  math,  an  hour  of  computer  sci- 
ence' The  educational  program  would  be 
closely  linked  to  the  athletic  program:  if  a 
kid  doesn't  show  up  for  class,  he  doesn't 
play  that  night.  At  the  end  of  the  summer, 
you  reward  them  by  having  Jabbar  or  Dr.  J 
visit  the  school  for  an  afternoon. 

Television  also  have  a  part  lo  play.  How- 
ard s  Sporlsbeat  piece  on  the  Tulane  scandal 
should  be  shown  lo  every  young  athlete. 
But  in  the  end,  the  system  has  lo  impose 
some  discipline  on  iUelf.  My  athletes  know 
they  need  a  2.0  average  to  play  basketball  at 
Notre  Dame.  They  know  thai  academic  re- 
quirements are  not  a  game.  And  our  guys 
known  they're  not  supposed  lo  take  $10,000 
under  the  table.  And  Ihey  don't  lake  it, 
either-even  though  plenty  of  them  have 
the  opportunity. 

King.  That  sort  of  education  really  has  to 
begin  before  school.  Athletes  giving  speech 
es  are  no  substitute  for  parents  imposing 
discipline.  Mine  were  very  strict.  My  dad 
once  threatened  to  saw  my  racket  in  half 
because  I  had  been  a  bad  sporl.  When  I  got 
less  than  a  3.0  average  at  school  one  year,  I 
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knew  I  couldn't  play  tennis  the  next  semes 
ter— and  I  didn't. 

If  professional  athletes  have  one  thing  to 
say  lo  young  people,  it  is  this:  making  it  as  a 
pro  is  very  difficult- only  one  percent  of  col- 
lege stars  break  in.  It's  important  that  the 
top  athletes  tell  them  that. 

Stern.  In  my  view,  a  strong  commitment 
by  university  presidents  lo  take  control  of 
their  athletic  departments  is  more  impor- 
tant than  Harry's  cleanup  campaign.  They 
have  lo  be  made  accountable.  Corruption  in 
sports  is  an  extension  of  an  attitude  that 
has  become  pervasive  in  our  society:  win- 
ning is  what's  important,  winning  at  any 
cost.  Blood  doping,  steroids,  payoffs— all  of 
it  can  be  traced  lo  that  attitude.  The  re- 
wards in  big-lime  sports  are  so  enormous 
that  the  problem  is  bound  to  gel  worse. 
Drug  use  and  grade  fixing  are  only  the  be 
ginning;  the  Frankensteins  of  the  future 
will  be  one-dimensional,  drug-built,  blood- 
doped  athletes  who  know  nothing  but  how^ 
to  win  at  whatever  game  they  happen  lo 
play. 
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dependent.  "  The  greatest  tribute  lo 
Charles  Thornton  would  be  to  tell  the 
story  he  never  could. 


CHARLES  THORNTON 

HON.  JOHN  McC  \i% 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  19859920 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  which 
condeinns  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
brutal  killing  of  Charles  Thornton,  an 
Arizona  Republic  reporter  who  was  on 
assignment  in  Afghanistan.  On  Sep- 
tember 19,  without  warning  or  provo- 
cation, Soviet  soldiers  deployed  by  hel- 
icopters ambushed  and  opened  fire  on 
his  party,  killing  Thornton  instantly. 

He  was  in  Afghanistan  to  work  on  a 
series  of  stories  about  medical  teams 
working  in  that  country.  His  stories, 
no  doubt,  would  have  revealed  many 
horrors— children  maimed  by  booby- 
trapped  toys,  thousands  of  innocent 
men  and  women  crippled  or  killed 
when  their  villages  were  bombed.  Evi- 
dently, the  Soviets  did  not  want 
Charles  Thorntons  stories  read.  Nor 
do  they  want  the  world  to  know  that 
such  heinous  acts  are  standard  Soviet 
prau;tice  in  Afghanistan.  For  over  5 
years,  the  Soviets  have  occupied  that 
country,  killing  tens  of  thousands  of 
people;  35,000  Afghans  have  been 
taken  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  indoctri- 
nation. A  quarter  of  the  country's  pop- 
ulation has  fled  to  Pakistan  to  escape 
a  horror  which  rivals  Guernica  and 
Pnom  Penh  in  the  annals  of  20th  cen- 
tury terror. 

Perhaps  Charles  Thornton's  death 
will  not  be  completely  in  vain.  Perhaps 
his  colleagues  will  not  feel  compelled 
to  cover  all  the  Soviet  atrocities  in  Af- 
ghanistan—the "migratory  genocide,  " 
the  "scorched  Earth  policy."' 

Charles  Thornton  died  trying  to 
cover  a  story  he  thought  was  impor- 
tant. Thousands  of  Afghans  have  died 
fighting  for  what  John  Kennedy 
called  the  most  powerful  force  in  the 
world— "mans  desire  lo  be  free  and  in- 


ST.  CROIX:  FIRST  COLUMBUS 
LANDING  ON  U.S.  TERRITORY 

HON   RON  d.-  LIGO 

OF  THL  VIROI.N  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  I>E  LL'GO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
school  children  in  America  can  tell  you, 
Christopher  Columbus  made  his  first  land- 
fall in  the  new  world  on  October  12,  1492, 
Unfortunately,  that  same  child  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  you  where  the  first  Columbus 
landing  on  what  is  now  I'.S.  territory  took 
place.  I'niess,  of  course,  that  young  person 
Is  from  the  I'.S.  Virgin  Islands, 

During  the  second  voyage  to  the  New 
World,  on  November  14,  1493,  Columbus 
landed  on  the  Island  of  St.  Croix.  He  was 
sailing  on  the  ship  Mariagalante  along  with 
16  other  vessels  when  the  fieet  anchored 
outside  of  the  salt  river  inlet,  the  eastern 
headland  of  which  he  later  named  "Cabo 
de  las  Flechas,"  or  Cape  of  the  Arrows.  He 
named  the  whole  island  "'SanU  Cruz."  now 
known  as  St.  Croix,  after  the  feast  day  of 
the  Holy  Cross. 

When  the  crew  went  ashore  for  explora- 
tion and  supplies  they  encountered  a  vil- 
lage of  several  Carib  Indians.  On  this  site 
today,  there  are  still  remains  of  an  earthen 
fortress  that  was  built  by  the  early  Europe- 
an settlers.  Representatives  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  visited  the  area 
and  are  very  interested  in  helping  us  pre- 
serve the  site. 

We  in  the  l.S.  Virgin  Islands  take  great 
pride  in  this  historic  encounter.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  quincentennial  celebration 
planned  in  1992.  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Jubilee  Committee  has  been  formed  in  St. 
Croix  to  bring  appropriate  national  atten- 
tion to  this  historic  event.  The  committee 
has  already  begun  to  petition  for  a  com- 
memorative stamp  and  coin  lo  mark  the 
occasion. 

I  share  their  enthusiasm  in  this  endeavor 
because  I  believe  a  greater  understanding 
of  all  of  the  L'.S.  territories  and  their  role 
in  this  Nation's  history  is  needed.  I  know 
that  any  commemorative  marking  of  the 
St.  Croix  landing  would  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent educational  vehicle  in  chronicling  the 
role  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  It  would  also  serve,  second- 
arily, to  bring  attention  to  the  strategic  im- 
portance the  l.S  Virgin  Islands  maintain 
as  a  Democratic  role  model  for  this  Nation 
in  the  Caribbean  basin. 

That  is  why  it  is  appropriate  as  we  ad- 
journ for  this  Columbus  Dav  weekend.  t«» 
note  the  first  place  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  that  is  now  a  very  proud  part  t>f  this 
great  Nation. 
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say  it  ain't  so.  mr.  jastrow 

HON.  FORTNEV  H,  .PETF.    STARK 

Of  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 
Mr.  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  for  thoM  of 
our  collfHi(u.«  "h..  ti(1rtmantlv  xupport  the 
Star  UiiTH  t'rojfram  Kobert  Jutrow,  the 
Pre«i(!-  I!!  -  Science  Advisor,  in  a  hero  who 
weild8  both  science  and  ofTicial  position  in 
their  defense.  Mr.  Jaatrow's  recently  pub- 
lished b<uk  How  to  Make  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Obnoleip  iM  thus  something  of  a  bible 
of  spare  ».(i{>.irn  tidvocates. 

I  woui.)  ;  h.  nnert  in  the  RECORD  a 

review  of  Mr  J  i, -row's  book  by  David 
l-vnch.  a  rep.  r,  r  for  Defense  Week.  As 
.-.rv  V!..rtib.r  !  his  body  undoubtedly 
know.H,  Ueftnsf  Hfek  Is  anything  but  an 
anti-Pentagon  publication.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  read  Mr.  Lynch's  review,  and 
then  rethink  their  perhaps  too  hasty  ac- 
ceptance of  the  administration's  justiTica- 
tions  for  Star  Wars. 

[Prom  Defense  Weeli,  Monday,  July  22. 

1985] 

Sta«  Wars  Made  (Too)  Simple 

(By  David  J.  Lynch) 

The  problem  with  Robert  Jastrow's  new 
book  Is  that  It  makes  marvelously  entertain- 
ing reading— unless  you  know  anything 
about  his  subject,  the  strategic  defense  Initi- 
ative. A  reader  acquainted  only  In  passing 
with  "Star  Wars"  will  blush  at  how  brazenly 
Jastrow  glosses  over  the  numberless  com- 
plexities associated  with  the  Idea  In  How  To 
Make  Nuclear  Weapons  Ol>solete. 

Can  the  United  States  erect  an  effective 
anti-missile  shield?  Jastrow  emphatically 
says  yes.  One  could  be  In  place  today  If  we 
had  started  five  years  ago.  he  writes.  Is  It 
cheaper  for  us  to  build  defenses  than  for 
the  Soviets  to  overwhelm  them?  Yes  again, 
says  Jastrow.  Would  SDI  spawn  an  uncon- 
trollable offensive  arms  race?  To  the  con- 
trary, says  Jastrow,  It  would  lead  to  lower 
numbersspf  nuclear  weapons— perhaps,  he 
suggests,  ET  nuclear-free  world. 

The  folks  In  the  Pentagon's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Organization  who  are  busy 
spending  billions  trying  to  find  the  answers 
to  exactly  these  questions  will  be  happy  to 
hear  that  they  can  stop  working  so  hard. 

But  for  opponents  and  supporters  alike, 
the  picture  of  the  strategic  defense  Initia- 
tive Is  not  as  clear  as  Jastrow  would  like 
people  to  believe.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  book 
on  Star  Wars  that  recognizes  this  fact  and 
one  other:  that  the  debate  over  the  wisdom 
of  SDI  turns  not  so  much  on  whether  It  can 
be  made  to  work  as  on  whether  making  It 
work  is  such  a  hot  idea. 

Jastrow.  however,  spends  his  time  In  this 
thin  volume  worrying  about  unprovoked 
Soviet  nuclear  ambushes  and  the  woefully 
Inadequate  slate  of  the  U.S.  deterrent  that 
has  kept  the  peace  for  the  last  40  years. 
Sadly,  like  so  many  others  of  the  neo-con- 
servatlve  school  of  strategic  thought,  he  Is 
unconvincing  on  the  Inunlnence  of  the 
threat. 

A  professor  of  earth  sciences  at  Dart- 
mouth College  and  the  founder  of  NASA's 
Institute  for  Space  Studies,  Jastrow  appar- 
ently fears  a  Soviet  first  strike,  describing  in 
some  detail  how  the  massive  Soviet  arsenal 
could  be  employed  to  defeat  the  United 
Slates.  The  description  is  no  doubt  quite  ef- 
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fectlve  for  the  audience  of  laymen  for  which 
this  book  was  meant.  But.  in  the  real  world, 
no  one  expects— nor  should  the  Pentagon 
waste  much  energy  planning  for— a  Soviet 
"bolt  from  the  blue." 

Any  nuclear  attack  Is  going  to  be  preceded 
by  a  period,  perhaps  brief,  perhaps  some- 
what extended,  of  heightened  tension.  A 
crisis.  If  you  will.  DuHng  that  time,  the  U.S. 
president  would  no  doubt  have  the  brains  to 
disperse  the  U.S.  B-52s  whose  vulnerability 
apparently  causes  Jastrow  so  many  sleepless 
nlghls  and  send  the  Tridents  to  sea  where 
they  would  be  safe.  Pacing  that  array  of 
American  nuclear  might.  Soviet  leaders 
would  no  doubt  find  a  nuclear  strike  some- 
what less  than  attractive. 

And.  Importantly,  It  Is  In  dissuading  the 
Soviets  from  launching  a  nuclear  first  strike 
that  Jastrow  thinks  the  SDI  would  be  of  the 
most  use.  "They  are  building  a  first  strike 
force, "  he  says  flatly.  Such  a  defense,  pre- 
serving the  destructive  power  of  our  nuclear 
arsenal,  will  virtually  foreclose  the  option  of 
a  first  strike  by  Soviet  leaders."  Thus,  Jas- 
trow's goal  Is  defense  of  the  American  mis- 
siles rather  than  the  American  people  as 
originally  envisioned  by  President  Reagan. 
It  may  well  be  that  defending  missiles,  such 
as  the  beleaguered  MX,  makes  sense:  but 
that  could  probably  be  done  without  spend- 
ing $33  billion  on  preliminary  research,  or 
rubbing  up  against  any  arms  control  trea- 
ties. 

Jastrow's  argument  also  rests  on  an  unfair 
description  of  the  state  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
arsenal.  In  the  space  of  a  few  pages,  he  dis- 
misses our  bombers  and  land-based  missiles 
as  next  to  useless.  "Por  the  present,  the 
triad  has  been  reduced  to  a  monad,"  Jas- 
trow says.  And  an  Impotent  one  at  that,  ac- 
cording to  Jastrow.  t)ecause  submarine 
launched  missiles  are  so  terribly  Inaccurate 
that  they  aren't  much  of  a  deterrent.  The 
radioactive  mess  they  would  make  of  Soviet 
.society  apparently  doesn't  count. 

In  writing  a  book  obviously  Intended  for 
the  average  American  who  wonders  what  all 
this  Star  Wars  fuss  Is  about,  Jastrow  has 
simplified  things  a  bit.  For  example,  he  re- 
peats an  oft-quoted  line  that  sounds  omi- 
nous until  exsunlned  a  little  more  closely: 
that  the  Soviets  have  "the  world's  only 
operational  ballistic  missile  defense 
system."  This  Is  true;  It  Is  also  legal.  Under 
the  1972  ABM  Treaty,  both  the  Soviets  and 
the  Americans  are  allowed  to  defend  their 
national  capital  and  one  missile  field.  The 
Soviets  took  advantage  of  that  provision; 
the  United  States  ultimately  chose  not  to. 

On  the  question  of  whether  computation- 
al ability  would  hamstring  development  of  a 
defense,  Jastrow  employs  an  old  dodge  He 
acts  as  If  computing  speed— not  complex- 
ity-is at  Issue.  And  having  set  up  his  straw 
man,  he  merrily  knocks  him  flat. 

.  .  Computing  speed  Is  not  expected  to 
l>e  a  major  problem  for  our  defense,"  he 
writes.  Maybe  not,  but  Jastrow  should  know 
that  writing  error  free  software  will  be. 

As  more  and  more  Star  Wars  partisans 
publish  books  designed  to  win  the  hearts  of 
Americans,  they  aren't  about  to  let  the  facts 
stand  In  their  way.  But  the  real  story  Is  that 
the  technical  case  has  yet  to  be  conclusively 
made  either  for  or  against  Star  Wars.  Un 
fortunately,  the  partisans  on  either  side  of 
the  debate  think  II  has;  they're  now  locked 
In  the  kind  of  attrition  warfare  Into  which 
every  political  Issue  In  Washington  eventu- 
ally falls. 
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CUTTING  DEFICITS  A  MUST; 
LETS  BE  ORDERLY  ABOUT  IT 


HON   SHERWCX)D  L   BOEHLERT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 
Mr.  BOEHI-ERT  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old 
Peanuts  strip  shows  Charlie  Brown  loping 
toward  the  dog  houtte  during  a  rainstorm. 
He  tells  Snoopy  and  WmKlntock.  "I  did 
what  you  asked.  I  railed  the  ASPC'A.  but 
they  said  they  don't  have  enough  money  to 
buy  a  raincoat  for  ever>  dog  and  bird  in 
the  country."  As  Charlie  Brown  walks 
away.  Snoopy  rolls  his  eyes  skyward  and 
laments.  "Every  time  someone  comes  up 
with  a  good  idea  somebody  has  to  bring  up 
the  budget." 

That  cartoon  captures  well  the  dilemma 
Congress  faces  in  trying  to  pare  the  budget 
deficit. 

One  needn't  attribute  venal  motives  to 
Conjress  to  explain  why  the  budget  rutting 
effort  has  pretty  much  been  a  failure  up  to 
now.  It's  just  hard  to  say  "no"  to  programs 
that  keeps  us  drier  and  more  comfortable. 
It's  also  hard  to  get  people  to  agree  on  rais- 
ing the  money  needed  to  implement  some 
of  those  "good  ideas." 

There  has  been  some  progress  in  the 
budget  battle.  We  no  longer  reflexively 
create  new  programs  each  year  or  throw 
money  at  every  problem.  Congress  did  pass 
a  budget  this  year  that  should  trim  the  def- 
icit by  about  150  billion  and  seems  to  be 
sticking  to  it.  Groups  like  my  moderate  Re- 
publican 92  group  have  made  budget  cut- 
ting a  priority  and  have  shown  ho*  budget 
cuts  can  be  balanced  between  military  and 
domestic  spending 

But  for  all  that,  a  balanced  budget  is  still 
nowhere  in  sight,  and  our  economy  is 
paying  a  price  for  that  invisibility.  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  alone  now  costs  the 
Nation  $360  million  a  day. 
What  to  do? 

I  think  the  answer  is  tiiaking  a  definite 
commitment  today  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  setting  up  a  procedure  to  guarantee  its 
implementation.  Only  if  we  have  set  targets 
and  enforcement  of  them  now,  can  we 
banish  those  visions  of  wet  dogs  and  birds 
and  their  taxpaying  owners  that  keep  pre- 
venting us  from  slashing  the  deficit. 

The  Emergency  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
l!)8S,  which  I've  cosponsored  would  do  Just 
that.  It  would  commit  Congress  to  eliminat- 
ing the  deficit,  in  preset  steps,  by  1991.  If 
Congress  failed  to  meet  its  deficit  goal  in 
any  year,  the  President  would  have  the 
power  to  make  fair,  across-the-board  cuts — 
only  Social  Security  would  be  exempt — to 
reach  that  year's  deficit  goal. 

Critics  have  charged  that  this  bill  is  arbi- 
trary and  easy  to  repeal.  To  some  extent 
they're  right.  Setting  deficit  limits  in  ad- 
vance, without  knowing  what  the  economy 
will  be  like,  is  arbitrary.  But  the  most  seri- 
ous economic  danger  we  face  is  the  deficit, 
and  we  have  to  take  some  extraordinary 
steps  to  combat  it.  The  risk  if  we  don't  pass 
this  bill— that  is,  the  risk  that  we'll  never 
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get  a  handle  on  the  deficit— is  far  more 
gra\e  than  the  risk  of  setting  arbitrary  tar- 
gets. 

The  bill,  like  any  law.  could,  of  course,  be 
repealed.  But  I  think  after  having  made 
such  a  strong  commitment  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion, any  Congress  would  be  wary  of  re- 
pealing it.  Repeal  is  only  likely  in  the  case 
of  a  m^or.  unexpected  turn  of  the  econo- 
my. In  such  a  case,  the  ability  of  the  bill  to 
be  repealed  would  be  seen  as  an  advantage. 
Repeal  allows  some  flexibility. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect  and  should  not  be 
necessary.  But  it  is.  The  new  F'ederal  fiscal 
year  just  began  October  1.  This  bill  is  a 
sort  of  New  Year's  resolution — but  one 
with  teeth.  It  will  put  us  on  a  clear,  direct 
path  leading  to  the  goal  we  all  want — a  bal- 
anced budget. 


sential  services.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  average 
American  taxpayer  would  be  devastated  by 
the  repeal  of  the  dedurlmn  for  State  and 
local  taxes.  A  truly  fair  and  eijuilable  tax 
reform  bill  would  not  eliminate  or  change 
this  deduction  in  anywav.  .After  all  isn't 
this  what  the  President  and  everyone  else 
is  saying  we  want — a  fair  tax  structure.  I 
ask,  do  we  mean  what  we  say? 


SAVE  CURRENT  FEDERAL  TAX 
DEDUCTION  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAXES 


HON.  M.ATTHEW  G.  M.ARTINEZ 

<Jt    IALIUjHMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  effort  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  save  the  current 
Federal  tax  deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxes. 

It  is  only  fair  that  taxes  which  have  al- 
ready been  paid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  continue  to  be  deducted  from 
the  Federal  return.  The  average  Californi- 
an  pays  almost  $2,800  per  year  in  State  and 
local  taxes.  Denying  this  deduction  would 
certainly  increase  an  individual's  or  fami- 
ly's tax  burden  considerably.  This  is  a  tax 
Increase,  despite  what  the  administration 
says. 

The  deduction  for  State  and  local  taxes  is 
not  a  new  found  notion  designed  to  placate 
certain  special  interests.  In  fact,  this  deduc- 
tion has  been  part  of  the  Tax  Code  since 
1913  when  the  first  F>deral  income  tax  was 
enacted. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  the  deduc- 
tion is  part  of  the  Tax  ("ode  is  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  levying  a  tax  on  a 
lax.  Interestingly  enough,  the  President 
himself  said  on  April  9.  I9K3,  that  elimina- 
tion of  this  deduction  would  mean,  "You'd 
pay  a  tax  on  a  tax."  Now,  of  course,  the  ad- 
ministration seeks  to  eliminate  this  deduc- 
tion. They  like  to  point  out  that  two-thirds 
of  all 

In  19K3.  more  than  half  of  the  taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
more  itemized  their  deductions.  This  group 
of  taxpayers  accounted  for  98  percent  of 
taxes  paid,  and  of  those  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  of  $20,000  or  more.  72  percent 
itemized  their  returns. 

Clearly,  the  average  taxpayer  stands  to 
lose  the  most  from  the  elimination  of  this 
deduction. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't 
point  out  that  eliminating  this  deduction 
would  seriously  impair  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments' abilities  to  collect  Uxes  for  es- 


SEVEN-UP  FLAVORED  JELLO 

HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mrs.  BOXER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  September  30.  1985. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  about  corporate 
takeovers  and  mergers. 
Polly  or  a  $5.6  Billion  Loan  To  Mix  Jello 
AND  Sfven-Up 
(By  Donald  K.  White) 

There  goes  another  $5.6  billion  or  so  that 
won't  be  loaned  out  for  new  houses,  cars, 
r.ew  plants  for  small  businesses.  The  money 
has  been  tied  up  at  a  consortium  of  big 
t>anks  by  Philip  Morris  for  a  totally  unpro- 
ductive use. 

The  cigaret  company,  which  also  owns 
Seven-Up.  Miller  Brewing  and  a  host  of 
smaller  companies  in  the  chemical,  packag- 
ing and  home-building  field,  doesn't  want 
the  money  to  expand  its  companies. 

It  has  lined  up  the  $5.6  billion  from  a  na- 
tionwide and  probably  Inlemalional  bank 
group  headed  by  New  "york's  Citibank. 
Major  Call'omia  banks  presumably  are  in 
on  the  Juicy  loan. 

Philip  Morris  plans  to  use  the  money  to 
buy  out  the  28,000  individual  shareholders 
of  General  Foods  for  $120  a  share. 

Por  them  and  the  approximately  700 
mutual  funds,  pension  funds  and  other  In- 
slituilonal  investors  who  also  hold  General 
Pood  slock,  the  proposed  buyout  Is  like 
found  money. 

Within  the  last  year  the  diversified  food 
company's  stock  has  sold  for  as  low  as  $53  a 
share.  Last  week  alone  it  Jumped  $25  a 
share  as  rumors  that  General  Poods  was  the 
object  of  another  company's  lust  ran  ramp- 
ant. 

General  Pood's  Individual  share  holders 
can  now  tell  themselves  how  smart  they 
were  In  hanging  on  to  a  stock  that  obviously 
was  going  nowhere  until  Philip  Morris  came 
riding  to  their  rescue. 

And  what  a  bonanza  for  the  money  man- 
agers who  ride  herd  on  institutional  funds! 

In  a  year  in  which  the  stock  market  has 
been  a  miserable  place  for  most  Institutions, 
the  General  Foods  buyout  will  give  them 
some  thing  to  brag  about. 

Over  the  years  the  company's  stock  has 
been  about  as  exciting  as  one  of  its  major 
products,  Jello. 

It  was  the  kind  of  stock  you  bought  be- 
cause it  was  safe,  sane  and  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant, particularly  at  dividend  time.  But 
you  didn't  buy  GP  for  thrills. 

Why  Philip  Morris  decHed  to  put  lUelf 
deeper  in  hock  to  the  banks  is  a  question 
that  its  share-holders  may  well  ask  that 
company's  management  if  they  get  a 
chance. 

Six-point-five  billion  dollars  is  not  play 
money  and  why  It  Is  being  spent  to  buy  out 


a  company  that  depends  on  sales  of  coffee 
and  packaged  cold  cuts  for  close  to  50  per- 
cent of  its  revenues  is  one  good  question. 

As  Emanuel  Goldman,  who  follows  Philip 
Morris  for  Montgomery  Securities,  said:  It 
would  make  more  sense  for  the  company  to 
spend  the  money  on  a  restaurant  chain 
since  more  and  more  people  are  eating  out 
these  days. 

Another  analyst.  David  Goldman  of  Dean 
Witter  Reynolds,  was  so  put  off  by  the 
planned  takeover  that  he  recommended  late 
last  week  that  his  firms  clients  should  con- 
sider selling  Philip  Morris.  That  was  a 
switch  from  his  "buy"  recommendation. 

"Any  management  that  would  think  of 
buying  General  Poods  at  these  levels  is  basi- 
cally not  a  safe  depository  for  your  funds," 
Goldman  said. 

But  a  broader  question  has  to  do  with  the 
propriety  of  Citibank  and  friends  lending 
that  much  money  for  what  is  basically  an 
ego  trip  on  the  part  of  Philip  Morris  man- 
agement. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  loan  will  l>e 
repaid.  Philip  Morris  is  good  for  It. 

But  the  money  could  better  be  loaned  for 
endeavors  that  would  help  economic  growth 
by  providing  new  plants,  new  Jobs.  Not  one 
that  can  only  result  in  consumers  being  of- 
fered a  new  product— Seven  Up-flavored 
Jello. 


TEST  DELAYS  HAMPER  D.C. 
DRUG  PROSECUTIONS 

HON.  CH.ARLES  B,  R.ANGEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1985 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics.  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to  ad- 
dress a  serious  problem  impeding  the  en- 
forcement of  drug  laws  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  1  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Walter  Kaistroy,  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  who  server  on  the  select  commit- 
tee, and  bv  Benjamin  {;ilman.  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  select  committee 
Our  bill  authorizes  additional  funds  for  the 
Dru^  ^^nfor^ement  Administration  in  fiscal 
year  19^6  to  enable  DF^.^  s  Mid-.Atlantic 
Laboratory  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Metropolii.«n  Police  De- 
partment for  analvsis  of  suspected  con- 
trolled >ybstanfeg. 

The  Waj-hmirton  Post  of  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 7,  iys."i  reported  i>n  page  I  thai  over 
100  misdemeanor  druir  rases  and  possibly 
as  many  a«  several  hundred  havf  t>een  dis- 
missed in  the  Distrir!  of  (  olumbia  in  the 
past  6  months  berause  rhemiral  anaiysis 
reports  of  suspected  drujr  samples  had  not 
been  completed  in  time  b»  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  In  some  cases, 
charges  have  been  dropped  against  defend- 
ants who  have  pleaded  guiltv  because  the 
necessarv  analvses  were  not  readv  In  drug 
cases,  the  chemical  analvsis  rep<irt  is  the 
key  evidence  a>  to  whether  a  subsLance  is 
an  illegal  druii 

Police  and  prosecutors  told  the  Post  that 
these  dismissals,  averaging  a  dozen  or  more 
each  week,  are  "putting  a  serious  crimp  in 
their   battle   against   crime,"   Although    no 
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felony  druK  charfceH  have  been  diRmiRHed 
yet.  Federal  prosecutors  reported  experi- 
enrinfc  some  delays  in  receivinR  the  re- 
quired reports  from  DKA  in  these  caKes. 
loo. 

ArcordinK  to  the  VVa.shin|fton  Post  story, 
DF^A  offirials  admit  that  the  Mid-Atlantic 
l.,aboratory  in  Washinffton,  DC.  has  a  back- 
log of  about  1,200  samples  and  continues  to 
fall  further  behind.  They  attribute  the 
KrowinK  delays  to  the  "failure  of  Federal 
funding  to  keep  pace  with  the  skyrocketing 
number  of  drug  cases"  being  brought  in  the 
District.  The  Post  story  notes  that  the  9.400 
cases  brought  in  1984  are  more  than  double 
the  number  .i  years  ago,  and  the  number 
for  1985  is  expected  to  exceed  the  1984 
level.  Notwithstanding  this  phenomenal 
growth  in  caseload,  funding  for  DEA's  lab 
to  handle  this  increased  work  has  remained 
about  constant. 

Defense  attorneys  are  starting  to  use  the 
reporting  delays  to  their  clients'  advantage. 
Prosecutors  told  the  Post  that  some  law- 
yers for  drug  suspects  charged  with  misde- 
meanor offenses  are  beginning  to  ask  for 
quick  trials  in  hopes  that  the  cases  will  be 
dismissed  due  to  the  lack  of  drug  reports. 

The  legislation  we  have  proposed  today 
will  authorize  the  funds  needed  to  assure 
that  DEA's  Mid-Atlantic  Laboratory  will  be 
able  to  analyze  suspected  drug  samples 
from  the  .Metropolitan  Police  Department 
on  a  timely  basis.  Based  on  information 
provided  by  DEA,  th  -  bill  provides  funding 
for  eight  additional  chemists — including 
one  supervisory  chemist — two  clerical  per- 
sonnel and  one  scientific  intelligence  tech- 
nician. The  total  salary  costs  for  these  posi- 
tions is  approximately  $350,000.  The  bill 
also  provides  operating  funds  estimated  at 
$27,500  and  one-time  laboratory  equipment 
costs  of  about  $535,000.  Our  bill  authorizes 
not  to  exceed  $925,000  for  the  DEA  .Mid-At- 
lantic Laboratory,  slightly  more  than  the 
estimated  total  required  to  adequately  staff 
the  laboratory  to  meet  the  District's  needs. 

The  dismissal  of  drug  cases  in  the  Dis- 
trict because  of  lab  reporting  delays  must 
be  stopped.  The  failure  to  provide  key  evi- 
dence when  needed  undermines  the  oper- 
ation of  the  entire  criminal  justice  system 
in  the  District  and  is  allowing  the  guilty  to 
walk  free.  The  current  situation  breeds 
contempt  for  the  law.  and  it  destroys  the 
faith  of  law-abiding  citizens  in  the  ability 
of  our  legal  system  to  protect  them. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  adminis- 
tration's all-out  war  against  drugs  in  our 
Nation.  It  is  time  we  allocated  the  re- 
sources to  prosecute  drug  criminals  in  the 
Nation's  capital. 

The  text  of  the  Washington  Post  article 
of  October  7  entitled,  "Test  Delays  Hamper 
D.r.  Drug  Ca.ses."  follows,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  .Members. 

[From  the  Wa-shington  Post.  Oct.  7,  1985] 

Test  Delays  Hamper  D.C.  Drug  Cases 

I  By  ELsa  Walsh) 

More  than  100  misdemeanor  drug  cases, 
including  some  in  which  the  defendants 
have  pleaded  guilty,  have  been  dismissed  in 
the  District  in  the  past  six  months  because 
of  lengthy  delays  In  obtaining  drug  analysis 
results,  and  police  and  prosecutors  say  the 
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dismissals  are   putting  a  serious  crimp   in 
their  battle  against  crime. 

A  high  ranking  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
and  several  prosecutors  who  handle  drug 
cases  estimated  that  an  average  of  a  dozen, 
and  often  many  more,  misdemeanor  cases 
have  been  dismissed  each  week  for  the  past 
several  months  because  chemical  analysis 
reports  had  not  been  received  from  the  fed- 
eral Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

Last  Wednesday,  for  exaimple.  three  of 
five  misdemeanor  drug  cases  scheduled  in  a 
single  courtroom  were  dismissed  by  D.C.  Su- 
perior Court  Judge  Noel  A.  Kramer  because 
the  necessary  analyses  were  not  ready. 

In  addition,  prosecutors  expected  a  fourth 
case  to  t>e  dismissed  t>ecause  of  a  missing  lab 
report,  but  the  defendant  did  not  show  up 
and  the  trial  was  postponed.  The  reporters 
would  represent  the  key  trial  evidence  as  to 
whether  a  substance  was  an  illegal  drug. 

"Cases  are  getting  dropped  so  often.  I 
don't  lake  it  personally  anymore.  "  said  a 
prosecutor,  eating  through  a  sheaf  of  cases 
that  had  been  dismissed  in  the  past  couple 
of  weeks,  including  one  in  which  a  defend- 
ant had  pleaded  guilty  contingent  on  the 
drug  testing  results  Looking  on  the  bright 
side,  it  can't  get  any  worse;  it  can  only  get 
better." 

Prosecutors  stressed  that  drug  cases  invol- 
ing  more  serious  felony  charges  have  not 
been  dismissed,  although  they  have  experi- 
enced some  delays  with  the  DEA. 

DEA  officials  conceded  that  their  mid-At- 
lantic laboratory  has  a  backlog  of  about 
1.200  drug  samples.  They  blamed  the  grow- 
ing problem  on  the  failure  of  federal  fund- 
ing levels  to  keep  pace  with  the  skyrocket- 
ing number  of  drug  cases  being  brought 
here  since  former  president  Nixon  ordered 
federal  agencies  to  perform  drug  analyses 
for  the  District  police  agencies. 

"We  are  trying  the  best  we  can:  but  we 
keep  falling  further  behind,"  said  Marc 
Cunningham.  DEAs  chief  laboratory  chem 
ist."  .  .  .  What  we're  doing  Is  crime  manage- 
ment. That's  not  proper  and  adequate  sup- 
port of  the  criminal  Justice  system,  and 
that's  what  we're  here  for." 

Prosecutors  said  that  felony  cases,  which 
Involve  sale  or  distribution  of  drugs  other 
than  marijuana,  have  not  been  dismissed 
largely  because  the  period  between  arrest 
and  trial  is  longer. 

But  more  important,  they  said,  misde- 
meanor charges,  which  are  becoming  more 
difficult  to  prosecute  because  of  the  DEA 
backlong,  often  belle  a  defendant's  criminal 
behavior. 

They  cited  a  heroin  possession  case 
against  a  suspected  major  dealer.  Iielleved  to 
employ  as  many  as  a  dozen  persons,  that 
was  dismissed  this  summer  l)ecause  there 
was  no  DEA  report. 

"It  was  the  first  time  In  a  long  time  that 
the  police  had  found  a  major  dealer  with 
drugs  on  him. "  said  the  prosecutor  Involved 
In  the  case.  "Although  it  was  only  a  misde- 
meanor, the  police  looked  on  the  charge  as 
a  way  to  get  this  guy  off  the  street  for  a 
while." 

The  cases  are  usually  "dismissed  without 
prejudice."  which  allows  prosecutors  to 
charge  the  defendant  again  If  a  report  ulti- 
mately confirms  that  the  substance  was  an 
illicl  drug.  But  prosecutors  said  few  charges 
arc  lodged  a  second  time.  The  government's 
cost  of  trying  a  misdemeanor  drug  case- 
whlch  usually  carries  a  maximum  one-year 
jail  term— is  more  than  $1,000.  they  said. 

Officials  said  they  have  not  decided 
whether  to  charge  the  suspected  dealer 
again. 
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Prosecutors  said  they  are  experiencing  a 
tidal  wave"  of  drug  cases  this  year,  and 
expect  the  number  to  exceed  the  more  than 
9.400  cases  in  1984.  The  number  of  cases  last 
year  was  more  than  double  the  drug  cases 
here  five  years  earlier.  But  funding  levels 
for  state  and  local  work  at  the  DEAs  chem- 
istry lab  has  remained  about  constant  for 
the  past  several  years,  said  Richard  S 
Prank,  chief  of  the  DEA  s  forensic  science 
laboratory. 

U.S.  Attorney  Joseph  E.  dlGenova  said 
during  the  weekend  that  he  had  not  b?cn 
able  to  determine  how  many  drug  cases 
have  Ijeen  dismissed.  A  high  ranking  pros 
ecutor  in  dIGenova's  office  said  the  number 
could  be  as  high  as  several  hundred. 

"But  the  fact  is  there  have  been  delays, 
and  DEA  needs  to  do  something  about 
them."  dlGenova  said. 

As  a  result  of  the  problem,  he  said.  Con- 
gress Is  expected  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks  to  grant  a  justice  Department  request 
for  more  DEA  funding.  When  drug  crimes 
are  up.  he  said,  all  crime  Increases. 

DlGenova  said  the  link  between  drug  use 
and  crime  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  persons  arrested 
for  crimes  this  year  in  the  District  have 
shown  traces  of  drugs  In  their  urine  at  the 
time  of  their  arrest. 

"AH  your  major  crimes  are  being  commit- 
ted by  people  directly  or  Indirectly  involved 
with  drugs."  said  a  D.C.  police  narcotics 
oficer."  .  .  .  When  you  have  a  chance  to 
pull  these  people  off  the  street  you  have  a 
chance  to  reduce  burglaries,  armed  robl>er- 
les." 

Cunningham  of  the  DEA  said  his  lab  re- 
ceives about  1,000  requests  a  month.  Includ- 
ing about  600  from  the  District  and  varying 
numbers  of  requests  each  month  for  federal 
drug  cases  In  Maryland.  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

Testing  for  drugs,  Cunningham  explained. 
Is  a  complex,  time-consuming  process,  with 
each  analysis  requiring  about  3v>  hours  of 
"hands-on  work"  by  a  chemist.  He  said  the 
laboratory's  26  chemists  spend  about  half 
the  day  completing  analysis  and  are  able  to 
perform  only  about  35  cases  during  that 
time. 

About  a  year  ago.  prosecutors  said,  drug 
results  were  usually  returned  In  about  16 
working  days,  but  that  turnaround  time  has 
stretched  to  several  weeks;  and  to  months  in 
many  cases. 

Judges  Initially  tolerated  delays  but.  "We 
are  now  getting  wiped  out  every  day  on 
those  cases,"  said  a  prosecutor  who  leads  a 
misdemeanor  drug  case  pro.secutlon  team. 

Judge  Fred  B.  Ugast.  who  heads  the  crimi- 
nal division  at  DC.  Superior  Court,  said  the 
continuous  delays  In  trials  have  caused  "cal- 
endars that  are  already  quite  heavy  to 
become  even  heavier  "" 

Although  the  majority  of  these  problems 
arise  in  misdemeanor  cases,  serious  delays  In 
felony  cases  have  occurred.  This  past 
summer,  DC.  Superior  Court  judge  Virginia 
L.  Riley  issued  a  bench  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  an  unidentified  DEA  chemist.  Her 
action  followed  repeated  requests  by  the 
government  to  continue  .sentencing  becau.se 
no  drug  report  was  available  nearly  four 
months  after  a  defendant  pleaded  guilty  to 
possession  of  a  narcotic  with  intent  to  dis- 
tribute a  felony  charge  that  carried  a  man- 
datory prison  sentence. 

"It  gives  me  the  greatest  concern  .  .  .  ." 
Riley  said  in  August  when  Cunningham  ap- 
peared at  a  hearing  in  response  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  bench  warrant.  At  that  point. 
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the  report  had  been  received  and  the  de- 
fendant sentenced. 

"It's  very  wasteful  of  court  time  and  also 
of  attorney  time."  the  judge  said.  "The 
overall  effect  is  terribly  costly." 

In  another  case,  a  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  in  May  to  possession  of  PCP,  but 
after  repeated  court  appearances  and  nine 
requests  for  the  drug  report  the  case  was 
dismissed  In  August.  Several  days  later,  the 
drug  analysis  was  returned.  The  results 
were  positive. 

Prosecutors  made  the  atypical  decision  to 
charge  the  defendant  again  after  the  pros- 
ecutor involved  complained  to  supervisors. 
"I  rarely  urge  that  we  rebring  a  case."  said 
this  prosecutor,  "but  this  seemed  so  ludi- 
crous." 

According  to  pro.secutors.  some  defense 
lawyers  are  beginning  to  ask  for  quick  trials, 
which  can  occur  as  soon  as  six  weeks  after 
arrest,  for  clients  charged  with  misdemean- 
or drug  counts.  This  is  done  in  hopes  that 
the  drug  report  will  not  be  ready  and  the 
charges  could  be  dismissed,  prosecutors  said. 

A  delay  in  the  reporting  of  drug  tests  does 
not  always  work  in  c  defendants  favor.  For 
instance,  Moshood  Alalishe  was  held  in  jail 
for  three  months  without  bond  before  It  was 
learned  that  no  evidence  of  narcotics  was 
dLscovered  in  the  powder  seized  during  a 
raid  at  his  home.  In  this  U.S.  District  Court 
case,  the  test  apparently  was  completed  but 
the  results  were  not  sent  to  the  U.S.  attor 
ney's  office  for  more  than  a  month  because 
of  a  typing  backlog. 

As  a  result  of  the  Alatlshe  case,  the  DEA 
has  asked  to  be  notified  when  a  defendant  i.s 
being  held  in  jail  pending  the  te.st  results. 

"It  is  simply  unacceptable.  '  said  a  high- 
ranking  prosecutor.  "Here  we  have  the 
great  Reagan  war  on  drug  abuse  nationally 
and  we  have  our  own  little  problem  right 
here  in  the  nation's  capital.  We've  made  the 
arrests  and  the  federal  government  is  not 
coughing  up  the  resources." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ELLIE  HAWKINS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  on-  with  a 
so-called  "disability"— epilepsy— I  am 
always  pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
stories  of  people  who  challenge  their  dis- 
ability and  win.  1-ast  month,  in  a  remarka- 
ble display  of  courage  and  endurance.  Ellie 
Hawkins,  a  dyslexic,  completed  a  2.000-foot 
climb  on  an  uncharted  route  in  Yosemite 
National  Park.  After  climbing  for  8  days, 
Ms.  Hawkins  named  the  new  route  Dys- 
lexia after  her  learning  disability.  Despite 
this  disorder,  she  has  become  one  of  the 
top  female  climbers  in  the  world.  She  wa.s 
the  first  women  to  solo  climb  Yosemite's 
Half  Dome. 

Ms.  Hawkins  brings  attention  to  the 
problem  of  dyslexia,  a  childhood  learning 
disorder.  She  hopes  to  encourage  routine 
testilSg  of  children  and  tutorial  help  for 
those  affected.  She  is  an  inspiring  example 
of  strength  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

Two  articles  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
document  her  accomplishment  as  reprinted 
below: 


A  Dyslexic  Who  Has  Been  to  the 
Mountain 

(By  Ann  Japenga) 

Yosemite— Ever  since  she  left  the  valley 
floor  last  Saturday  at  7  a.m..  Ellie  Hawkins 
has  been  engaged  in  a  mountain  climber's 
fantasy— pioneering  a  major  route  that's 
never  t>een  scaled  before. 

As  of  Wednesday,  the  solo  ascent  of  a 
2.000-foot  rock  face  next  to  El  Capitan  has 
gone  well.  But  at  some  point  before  she's 
done— If  past  climbs  are  any  indication- 
Hawkins  will  secure  her  rope  to  a  carablner 
(a  metal  device  that  clips  to  a  bolt  in  the 
rock)  and  there  will  be  an  instant  of  dis- 
tress. Where  she  thought  she  had  fastened 
the  carablner.  she  will  see  nothing. 

The  rope  will  still  be  fixed  to  the  rock.  It's 
just  that  a  learning  disability  called  dyslexia 
will  have  caused  Hawkins'  senses  to  fool 
her. 

Similar  disappearing  acts  used  to  occur 
when  the  climber  was  in  grade  school.  When 
the  teacher  accused  her  of  being  lazy  be- 
cause she  skipped  words  in  a  sentence,  she 
would  go  home  and  break  furniture  in  her 
frustration.  I  developed  quite  a  temper." 
said  Hawkins.  35.  who  lives  with  her  hus- 
band in  Bear  Valley,  which  is  northwest  of 
Yiv.omite. 

PERCEPTUAL  TRICKS 

But  on  the  granite  face,  there  is  no  teach- 
er and  no  parent  to  rail  against.  There's 
nothing  in  the  120-pound  bag  of  gear  that 
Hawkins  hauls  behind  her  that  she  can 
afford  to  destroy  in  a  tantrum.  If  she  is  to 
complete  this  climb.  Hawkins  has  '  i  figure 
out  her  own  way  around  the  perceptual 
tricks  played  by  dyslexia,  which  can  be  ag- 
gravated by  fatigue. 

If  she  succeeds  in  overcoming  the  vision 
reversals  and  vanishing  hardware  illusions, 
she'll  christen  the  new  route  "Dyslexia  "  in 
order  to  draw  attention  to  the  condition. 
She  expects  to  complete  the  ascent  as  early 
as  Saturday. 

There  are  no  real  cures  for  dyslexia, 
which  affects  as  many  as  one  In  10  people. 
Interfering  with  their  ability  to  read  and 
write,  and  in  some  cases  to  listen  and  speak. 
Each  dyslexlc's  challenge  Is  to  develop  his 
or  her  own  pathways  for  getting  things 
done,  according  to  the  vice  president  of  the 
Orton  Dyslexia  Society,  Marcia  Henry  of 
Los  Gatos,  who  came  to  Yosemite  to  see 
Hawkins  off.  The  Society  Is  helping  to 
sponor  the  climb. 

The  methods  of  compensation  for  people 
which  dyslexia  are  time-consuming.  Haw- 
kins, for  instance,  must  check  each  knot  she 
ties  three  limes.  If  she's  tired,  a  simple 
figure-eight  knot  may  take  her  10  minutes 
to  execute.  Although  she  can't  move  as 
quickly  as  other  climbers,  she  still  has  man 
aged  to  become  one  of  the  lop  female  climb- 
ers in  the  world,  according  to  Bruce  Bross 
man,  director  of  the  Yosemite  Mountaineer- 
ing School. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  solo  Yosem- 
ite's Half  Dome,  and  the  first  woman  to 
climb  the  North  American  Wall,  a  demand- 
ing route  up  El  Capitan.  In  June  of  this 
year,  she  was  the  first  woman  to  solo  Never 
Never  Land,  another  El  Capitan  route,  de- 
spite a  rope  burn  that  rendered  her  left 
hand  useless  for  the  final  2Vi  days  of  the 
climb. 

MAJOR.  MAJOR  FEAT 

The  dyslexia  climb,  if  successful  will  be  a 
major,  major  feat.  "  Brossman  said  because 
only  a  handful  of  routes  in  Yosemite  Valley 
have  ever  been  soloed  on  a  first  ascent. 
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In  learning  to  live  with  a  rather  severe 
case  of  dyslexia.  Hawkins  has  developed  a 
tenacity  that  allows  her  to  continue  where 
other  climbers  might  turn  back.  When  the 
start  of  her  current  climb  was  postponed  be- 
cause of  rain  one  morning  early  this  month, 
she  seemed  no  more  disappointed  than  if 
she  had  to  reschedule  a  dentist  appoint- 
ment. 

Leaving  her  gear  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain so  she  would  be  ready  to  go  when  the 
rain  stopped.  Hawkins  slipped  sweat  pants 
over  her  pink  climbing  tights  and  retreated 
to  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel  for  breakfast.  Her 
trademark  hip-length  golden  hair— which 
readily  identifies  her  to  those  on  the  ground 
who  watch  Yosemite's  big-wall  climbers 
through  binoculars— was  braided  into  a  rope 
and  secured  with  a  gold  barrette. 

Hawkins  initially  resisted  publicity  for  her 
climbing  feats.  Her  mother,  Hazel  Knepper. 
said  in  a  telephone  interview  from  her  home 
in  Portland.  Ore.,  that  when  a  newspaper 
reporter  called  after  Hawkins  climbed  El 
Capitan  at  age  23,  Ellie  told  her  mother. 
'Mom,  I  don't  want  this  attention  from 
people." 

In  recent  years,  however.  Hawkins  has 
l)een  speaking  to  grade  school  classes  and 
showing  slides  of  her  climbs,  she's  granted 
television  and  magsaine  interviews  in  hopes 
that  she  can  help  adults  and  children  who 
suffer  because  of  dyslexia. 

"It's  something  people  hide,  and  more  and 
more  people  I  know  are  hiding  it. "  Hawkins 
said  of  her  decision  to  talk  publicly  about 
the  learning  disability.  "Dyslexia  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  think  it  motivates 
me." 

Knepper  remembers  her  daughter  as  a 
"skinny  little  girl"  who  received  attention 
for  her  hair,  which  was  long  and  blond  even 
when  she  was  a  child.  (Hawkins'  father  died 
when  she  was  18  months  old;  her  mother 
raised  Ellie  and  two  brothers.)  But  when 
Hawkins  got  to  school  age,  she  began  using 
her  hair  to  hide  behind,  Knepper  said. 

"In  the  fifth  grade,  my  teacher  gave  me  a 
third-grade  math  book,  then  pretended  I 
wasn't  there,  "  Hawkins  recalled.  "They 
(teachers)  just  figured  I  was  very  lazy."  At 
some  point,  reacting  to  her  teachers'  disap- 
proval. Hawkins  said  she  simply  stopped 
talking. 

Physical  and  emotional  abuse  is  not  un- 
common among  dyslexic  children.  l)ecause 
parents  and  teachers  mistakenly  assume  the 
child  isn't  trying,  according  to  Henry,  who  Is 
a  research  and  teaching  assistant  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

Part  of  Hawkins'  aim  is  to  encourage 
schools  routinely  to  test  children  for  dys- 
lexia and  to  provide  tutors  to  assist  dyslexic 
students  through  what  to  them  is  a  mysteri- 
ous realm  of  written  and  spoken  language. 
(California  Assemblyman  Bill  Bradley  (R- 
Escondido)  has  introduced  legislation 
which,  if  it  Is  signed  by  the  governor,  will  re- 
quire schools  to  screen  for  dyslexia  and 
other  learning  disabilities  at  the  kindergar- 
ten level.) 

Hawkins  said  she  didn't  realize  that  there 
was  a  word  for  her  particular  difficulty  until 
she  was  27  and  happened  to  see  a  public  tel- 
evision show  on  dyslexia.  She  knew  immedi- 
ately that  the  characteristics  described  ap- 
plied to  her.  At  that  time  she  had  already 
started  to  climb  with  her  mountain-climber 
husband,  Bruce  Hawkins.  Pree-climbing 
came  easily  to  her  because  she  had  enjoyed 
ballet  as  a  youth  and  found  a  similar  grace 
in  scaling  cliffs  using  only  her  hand.s  and 
feet,  with  no  equipment. 
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Bui  when  she  advanced  to  the  sort  of 
climbing  that  requires  ropes  and  hardware, 
the  dyslexia  hampered  her.  Any  novice 
climber  can  be  discouraged  by  the  prospect 
of  figuring  out  the  climbing  paraphernalia 
that  winds  over,  under  and  around  a  climber 
like  so  many  tangled  vines. 

But  Hawkiru  has  a  history  of  not  giving 
up  easily. 

She  didn't  get  her  driver's  license  until 
three  years  ago  because  she  had  trouble  de- 
ciphering one-way  signs.  She  didn't  have 
her  own  checking  account  until  she  was  28 
because  whenever  she  tried  to  sign  a  check, 
her  signature  ended  up  in  the  wrong  comer 
of  the  document. 

The  way  she  finally  mastered  driving  and 
signing  checks  is  the  same  method  that  has 
served  her  In  mountain  climbing— she  con- 
centrates completely,  and  she  goes  at  her 
own  pace. 

Meeting  challenge  alone  has  become  the 
norm  for  Hawkins. 

Yet  climbing  solo  adds  considerably  to  the 
difficulty  and  risk  of  a  major  ascent.  In  ad- 
dition to  wrangling  with  ropes  and  bolts. 
Hawkins  also  must  rappel  back  down  to 
remove  the  protection  she  places  In  the 
mountainside,  and  to  unhitch  an  endless  up- 
and-down  dance  that  would  be  draining 
even  for  someone  larger  and  more  muscular 
Hawkins  is  5  feet  2  Inches  and  104  pounds. 

Oft-scaled  routes  are  free  of  debris  and 
pocked  with  drill  holes  where  previous 
climbers  have  placed  their  protection.  On 
this  climb,  however.  Hawkins  must  clean 
decades  of  su;cumulated  dirt  and  moss  out  of 
cracks  In  the  rock  and  pound  holes  for  each 
step  she  takes.  She  said  she  got  in  shape  for 
this  by  beating  with  a  hammer  on  a  railroad 
spike  (or  10  to  15  minutes  a  day.  She  also 
supplemented  the  exercise  she  gets  in  teach- 
ing climbing  at  the  Yosemlte  Mountaineer- 
ing School  by  working  out  on  a  rowing  ma- 
chine and  with  weights. 

For  safety  reasons,  because  she  could  not 
l>e  seen  from  the  ground  if  she  were  Injured 
during  certain  portions  of  the  climb,  Haw- 
klru  is  checking  In  regularly  by  two-way 
radio  with  Yosemlte  Park  and  Curry  Co. 
spokesman  Alan  Richmond. 

She  reported  Monday  evening  that  she 
had  taken  a  day  off  to  rest  and  to  enjoy  the 
view,  which,  she  said,  was  "spectacular." 
The  route  is  set  inside  a  natural  amphithea- 
ter. Hawkins  told  Richmond  that  Ribbon 
Falls,  which  she  had  hoped  would  be  dry  for 
the  duration  of  her  climb,  has  started  to 
flow  again  in  an  early  winter  storm,  and 
that  she  was  being  splashed  now  and  then. 

On  Sunday.  Hawkins  said  she  placed  a  pin 
t>ehlnd  a  50-pound  rock,  which  suddenly 
gave  way  and  crashed  down  the  wall  and  out 
of  sight.  Hawkins  was  unhurt. 

"It's  been  very  cold  and  windy  (at  night)," 
Hawkins  said  over  the  radio.  Along  with 
climbing  and  camping  equipment,  her  haul 
bag  contains  several  changes  of  wool  cloth- 
ing. "The  guys  will  wear  the  same  thing 
throughout  the  entire  ordeal.  1  won't  do  it. 
forget  it,"  Hawkins  said  before  the  climb. 
She  favors  the  colors  purple  and  pink  "be- 
cause they  contrast  well  with  the  granite. 

Hawkins'  days  are  spent  mostly  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rock— the  sun  doesn't  reach 
her  until  about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
To  compensate  for  her  dyslexia,  she  works 
In  a  trance  of  concentration  that  allows  for 
little  thought  about  anything  except  place- 
ment of  bolts  and  tying  of  knots.  "I  become 
like  a  machine  on  the  rock."  she  said. 

But  at  night,  hanging  suspended  from 
three  bolts  in  her  sleeping  hammock,  like  a 
bat  on   the   black   mountainside,   she  can 
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allow  her  thoughts  to  drift.  She  fiddles  with 
her  tiny  radio  to  .see  how  many  rock  'n'  roll 
stations  she  can  tune  in:  and  she  nibbles  on 
chocolate-covered  almonds. 

She  undoubtedly  thinks  about  her  hus- 
band, who  works  In  real  estate  and  as  a  con- 
struction foreman.  Bruce  Hawkins  plans  to 
rappel  down  the  top  of  the  route  to  meet 
Ellle  on  the  final  day  of  her  climb. 

In  the  evening,  she  writes  in  a  log  about 
her  frustrations  and  triumphs  during  the 
day.  She  plans  to  share  parts  of  this  diary 
with  the  dyslexic  schoolchildren  she  visits, 
she  said.  She  wants  them  to  know  that  the 
same  problem  that  might  cause  their  teach- 
er to  yell  at  them  can  also  be  the  thing  that 
motivates  someone  to  strive  toward  a  moun- 
tain top. 

Oyslxxic  Climbeh  Scales  2.000-Poot  Rock 
Face 

After  climbing  for  eight  days.  Ellle  Haw- 
kins pulled  herself  over  the  lop  of  a  2.000- 
foot  rock  face  In  Yosemlte  on  Sunday  after- 
noon and  named  the  new  route  "Dyslexia" 
after  her  learning  disability.  Her  husband. 
Bruce,  had  hiked  in  to  meet  her  at  the 
finish. 

"It  ended  up  being  a  very  difficult  climb." 
Hawkins,  of  Bear  Valley,  said  from  Yoseml- 
te. where  she  was  resting  this  week,  "I  Just 
took  my  time,  took  things  slowly." 

Hawkins.  35.  has  become  one  of  the  top 
female  climbers  In  the  world  despite  a 
severe  case  of  dyslexia,  which  can  make  it 
tricky  for  her  to  lie  knots  and  to  manipulate 
the  hardware  required  for  a  major  ascent. 
In  15  years  of  climbing,  she  has  developed 
methods  for  overcoming  perceptual  difficul- 
ties. (Her  efforts  were  detailed  in  last 
Thursday's  Vitw  section.) 

Those  methods  were  tested  on  this  solo 
first  ascent,  which  Hawkir\s  made  in  part  to 
Increase  public  awareness  of  dyslexia.  Haw- 
kins graded  the  climb  at  8.4.  saying  that 
there  were  many  spots  where  the  splintery 
rock  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  her 
body  weight  (an  8.5  climb  is  the  most  diffi 
cult). 

During  the  last  two  days  of  the  climb,  fa- 
tigue aggravated  Hawkins"  dyslexia.  She 
said  she  began  to  see  In  mirror  images,  and 
her  shoelaces  and  her  rope  momentarily  dis- 
appeared from  her  field  of  vision. 

Hawkins  said  she  worked  in  such  deep 
concentration  to  combat  the  dyslexia  that 
at  one  point  she  wasnt  aware  that  it  had 
t>een  raining  for  several  hours.  Hawkins  said 
it  will  be  a  while  before  she  Is  able  to  relax 
her  mental  hold  on  the  route.  Two  days 
after  she  crested  the  rock  wall,  she  said:  "I 
still  have  my  mind  clenched  on  that  moun- 
tain."—Ann  Japenga 


FAIRNESS  EQUITY.  AND 
SIMPLIFICATION 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

or  Nrw  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  these  words  used  to  deiicribe  the  cur- 
rent objectives  of  tax  reform.  Unfortunate- 
ly, at  this  point  in  time,  these  words  only 
apply  to  individuals — not  to  States.  Basic 
fairness  requires  the  maintenance  of  the 
State  and  local  tax  deduction. 

If  equity  is  an  objective  of  tax  reform, 
then  why  should  States  that  lack  large 
quantities  of  mineral  wealth  and  must  rely 
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on  local  property  and  income  taxes  be  pe- 
nalizedT  If  Louisiana  and  Alaska  have  vast 
quantities  of  oil  that  can  be  taxed  to  subsi- 
dize State  expenditures  while  Ohio  and 
.Michigan  do  not.  then  where  is  the  fair- 
ness? 

It  is  also  beyond  reason  to  sugirest  that 
the  problem  in  so-called  high-tax  States  is 
caused  by  excessive  spending  practices.  The 
problem  is  on  the  revenue  side;  Slates  with- 
out natural  wealth  must  rely  on  local  prop- 
erty and  income  taxes.  Furthermore,  many, 
if  not  most  of  these  States,  are  also  bur- 
dened by  problems  that  are  national  in 
scope.  Declining  economies  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  are  already  hard-pressed 
to  collect  adequate  revenues  to  Hnance 
State  expenditures.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
State  and  local  tax  deduction  would,  there- 
fore, add  insult  to  injury  and  must  be 
maintained. 


THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

HON,  THOMAS  N.  KINDNLSS 

Of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  19SS 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  need  to 
reduce  the  budget  deOcit  of  the  I'.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  clear,  but  that  need  should  not 
provide  an  excuse  for  an  action  which 
would  corrupt  our  Republic  in  an  essential 
part. 

The  basic  power  of  any  government  is 
the  power  to  tax.  which  has  also  been 
equated  with  the  power  to  destroy.  Histori- 
cally, we  hf  ve  respected  the  sovereignty  of 
each  of  the  States  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
have  not  imposed  Federal  taxes  upon  the 
Slates.  Similarly,  the  States  have  been  held 
to  be  foreclosed  from  taxing  the  I'nlled 
Slates.  In  fact,  as  a  young  man.  I  came  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
for  the  I'nited  States  to  tax  the  Stales  or 
for  the  Sutes  to  tax  the  I  nited  Sutes. 

Today,  there  Is  some  doubt  about  that, 
but  I  still  believe  the  principle  to  be  sound, 
defensible  and  Important.  Let  me  sound  a 
warning:  We  are  about  to  corrupt  that  prin- 
ciple by  taxing  the  States  for  Medicare  lax 
applicable  to  their  employees.  The  employ- 
er portion  of  the  tax  wuuid  be  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  States  and  their  subdivisions  of 
government.  .No  matter  what  the  reason  or 
the  rationalization,  this  would  be  a  stark 
and  severe  departure  from  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Republic  was  founded,  and 
we  should  reject  the  idea. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Amendments  of 
1985  must  not  become  the  excuse  for  radi- 
cally reducing  the  constitutional  stature  of 
the  States  and  erasing  the  meaning  of  '.he 
9lh  and  10th  amendmenlN  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  I'niled  States  of  .America. 

I  lake  issue  with  those  who  would  use  a 
faulted  interpretation  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  (iarcia  against  San 
Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  to 
justify  bringing  Stale  and  local  government 
employees  under  .Medicare,  although  r  ma- 
jority of  the  I'.S.  Supreme  Court  seems  to 
have  indicated  the  willingness  to  sit  back 
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while  the  tOth  Amendment  is  subjected  to 
further  attack  by  the  Congress.  That  case 
did  not  deal  with  the  most  basic  power  of 
governments — the  power  to  lax.  It  dealt 
with  the  applicability  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  municipal  employees — 
and  its  effect  should  be  changed  by  legisla- 
tion. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  JANET 
MARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 

Mr,  BORSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  tribute 
dinner  on  October  17,  1985,  the  Northeast 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  will  honor  .Mh  Janet 
Marks  for  over  three  decades  of  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  service  to  that  or- 
ganization. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Ms.  Mark*  h^- 
ser>'ed  the  club  with  compassion  and  self- 
less hard  work.  Her  inexhaustible  efforts 
have  touched  and  bettered  the  lives  of 
countless  residents  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District. 

Founded  in  1938  to  serve  the  *i'uih  nf  the 
Frankford  and  Bridesburg  communities, 
the  Northeast  Boys  and  Girls  Cliih  now  op- 
erates after-school  and  evenink-  proifram- 
day  care,  and  services  for  senior  <:ili2en8. 
Certainly,  a  targe  measure  of  the  organiza- 
tion's success  mu«t  hf-  attributed  to  the 
dedicated  work  of  Jhik:  Marks. 

In  addition  to  her  invaluable  involvement 
■>ith  the  Boys  and  (^rls  Club,  she  has  also 
participated  in  a  number  of  service  clubs  in 
th^Trankford  urea,  including  the  Kiwanis 
C/iib  and  the  Optimist  Club. 
/  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with 
/the  Northeast  Boys  Club  as  they  honor  and 
thank  this  outstanding  individual.  It  is 
gratifying  to  represent  people  like  Ms. 
Marks:  her  example  should  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us. 


MAIN  STREET  FAIR 
COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

of   .NORTH  DAKuT.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  .Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  our  Staler  and  cities  are 
faced  with  a  virtual  hemorrhage  of  lax  rev- 
enues. Nationwide,  one  out  of  every  six 
retail  sales  dollars  now  escapes  State  and 
local  sales  tax.  The  result  is  an  enormous 
pool  of  $1  billion  or  more  each  year  in  un- 
collected lax  revenue'.  Those  potential  tax 
dollars  are  desperately  needed  by  States 
and  cities  facing  the  prospect  of  further 
cuts  in  Federal  spending. 

The  problem  stems  from  a  1967  Supreme 
Court  decision— National  Bellas  Hess— in- 
volving the  little  known  use  tax.  To  protect 
their  revenue  bases  and  local  businesses, 
the  4.5  Slates  that  have  sales  taxes  also 
hav?  a  use  Ux.  Under  this  tax,  a  person 


buying  nomethmK  from  an  out-of-Slate 
store  is  liablf  for  a  use  tax  at  a  rate  identi- 
cal to  the  salfN  tax  in  his/her  home  State. 

The  r.S.  Supreme  Court's  1967  decision 
ended  the  obligation  of  out-of-Slate  direct 
marketers  and  border  sellers  to  collect  use 
taxes  from  buyers  and  then  remit  the  reve- 
nue to  the  home  State  and/or  city  of  the 
purchaser  While  fonsumen*  who  bu>  from 
oul-of-Stale  businesses  are  legall*  liable  for 
use  taxes,  the  cost  of  rolleclion  from  all 
but  thf  largpul  and  mont  fregueni  buyers 
would  far  exceed  (he  revenue  recovered  A?' 
a  result.  Stales  and  citiet.  now  receive  ver> 
little  of  the  amount  owed  in  use  taxes.  The 
Slate  of  New  York  collected  juf^t  $2lt.0(i0  m 
use  taxes  in  1984  on  mail  order  pur- 
rha><e« — an  amount  estimated  to  be  one- 
hundredth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
owed  in  the  Stale. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  have  been  the  out-of  State  order 
sellers  and  the  direct  mariietinK  indu^trv. 
which  will  rinx  up  a  total  of  JTl  billion  in 
retail  xales  in  19K.')  alone,  according  to  the 
independent  .Advisory  Commission  on 
Interifovprnmental  Relations  lACIR).  ACIR 
estimate*  ihat  cities  and  Slates  will  be  de- 
prived ihiB  year  of  $668  million  to  $1.57  bil- 
lion in  potential  sales  tax  revenues  from 
direct  marketing  and  border  sales. 

I  am  ronrerned  that  thii<  unfair  advan- 
tage for  untaxed.  out-of-State  firms  threat- 
ens the  future  of  Main  Street  .America. 
Economists  tell  us  that  a  1 -percent  increase 
in  a  sales  tax  results  in  a  lowering  of  retail 
sales  by  6  percent  Retailers  and  State  offi- 
cials are  caught  in  a  vicious  cycle — higher 
and  higher  sales  tax  rates  are  chasing  more 
and  more  customers  out  of  the  stores  of  in- 
stale  merchants.  As  the  collections  of  sales 
tax  revenues  at  current  rates  decline  with 
consumers  turning  to  out-of-State  firms. 
Stales  and  cities  will  be  pressured  to  push 
their  rales  even  higher — resulting  in  fur- 
ther declines  in  traditional  retail  sales.  This 
vicious  cycle  will  be  broken  only  when  out- 
of-State  firms  and  traditional,  instate  re- 
tailers play  by  the  same  set  of  rules  for 
sales  taxes. 

The  effect  is  that  untaxed.  out-of-State 
firms  now  have  a  marginal  price  advantage 
equal  to  the  lax  rate  of  the  city  or  State  of 
the  consumer.  The  ACIR  concluded  that 
this  "virtual  tax  immunity  "  enjoyed  b>  the 
out-of-State  firms  is  distorting  consumer 
purchases  in  favor  of  direct  marketers  and 
border  sellers.  The  evidence  shows  that 
sales  by  untaxed.  outof-Slate  firms  are 
shooting  up  much  faster  than  those  of  tra- 
ditional retailers.  Direct  marketing  sales 
are  expanding  at  more  than  in  percent  an- 
nually— double  the  growth  rate  for  tradi- 
tional retailers. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  .Main  Street 
Fair  Competition  Act  of  198,5,  to  end  this 
unfair  tax  advantage  for  out-of-State  direct 
marketers  and  border  sellers.  We  need  to 
protect  our  instate  retailers  and  the  tax 
bases  of  our  cities  and  States.  An  W  heeler. 
president  of  the  North  Dakota  Retail  Asso- 
ciation warns:  "If  direct  sellers  continue  to 
r -place  the  American  storefront,  our  Na- 
tion's unemployment  levels  will  know  no 
bounds,  for  there  will  not  be  Main  Street 


employers  to  provide  jobs  and  livable 
income  to  wage  earners,  our  neighbors  and 
friends." 

This  bill  will  restore  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing and  remitting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
out-of-State  businesses  which  do  substan- 
tial advertising  or  solicitation  in  a  State.  So 
that  we  do  not  unduly  burden  trulv  small 
husinesses.  the  legislation  includes  a  de- 
minimus  threshold  which  prohibits  a  State 
or  local  government  from  requiring  a  re- 
tailer to  collect  the  sales  tax  unless  such  re- 
tailer s  annual,  nationwide  interstate,  fross 
sales  of  tangible  personal  property  exceeds 
$.5  million 

I  have  included  an  analysis  of  Slale-by- 
Slate  revenue  loss  estimates  from  mail 
order  and  direct  mari\eimg  sales  for  1985. 
prepared  bv  the  At  IK.  The  future  of  the 
sales  tax.  now  the  second  most  important 
source  of  revenues  for  Stale  (rovernments. 
accounting  for  one  out  of  every  four  Stale 
tax  dollars,  is  seriously  threatened  by  this 
erosion  of  its  base.  It  is  lime  to  put  all  re- 
tailers on  a  fair,  equal  footing  when  it 
comes  to  Slate  and  city  sales  taxes,  and  to 
restore  this  source  of  Stale  and  city  reve- 
nue. 


PATRICK  HART  TO  RECEIVE 
EAGLE  SCOUT  AWARD 


HO.N.  GEORGE  W.  GEK.\S 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  I'.S.  Congress  the  achievement  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Hart,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Newport.  I'A  On  Sunday.  October  20.  1985, 
family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the  I'nited 
Methodist  Church  of  Newport  to  witness 
the  presentation  of  the  highest  achievement 
in  Boy  Scouting — the  F.agle  Scout  Award — 
to  Mr.  Hart,  a  member  of  troop  222. 

As  a  young  citizen.  Patrick  has  displayed 
his  energetic  capabilities  bv  participating 
in  many  different  projects  and  community 
services  which  have  won  him  special  merits 
of  honor.  .An  avid  gymnast,  Patrick  plans 
to  graduate  from  Newport  High  School  at 
the  end  of  this  school  term. 

I  am  proud  to  congratulate  .Mr.  Hart  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  his  com- 
munity His  unselfish  attitude  toward 
others  has  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  us 
to  follow.  I  am  honored  to  have  an  individ- 
ual like  him  reside  in  my  district. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  FIASCO 


HON,  M.UOR  R.  OWENS 

or   NtVk    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
regret  the  need  to  dignify  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  proposal  with  a 
serious  review,  I  felt  compelled  to  do  so  in 
light  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  previ- 
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ous  contributions  by  one  of  the  proposal'it 
authorH. 

The  baHir  thrust  of  (iramm-Kudman  ih  to 
8et  arbitrary  deficit  reduction  tarfcetH  over 
a  5-year  period.  Why  do  I  consider  the  tar- 
)fet»  to  be  arbitrary?  After  settinft  a  spend- 
inK  target  for  TiMcal  year  I9K6  which  in 
above  the  Tiscal  year  l9Hfi  budget  resolu- 
tion. (iramm-Rudman  proceeds  to  count 
the  remaining  years  until  1991,  comes  up 
with  an  accurate  count  of  Tive  and  then  di- 
vides the  deficit  into  five  equal  parts.  Now 
that's  arithmetic  which  a  fourth  leader 
would  surely  understand,  but  it  is  not 
sound  economic  policy  which  makes  sense 
to  any  economist  or  public  policy  analyst. 

The  (iramm-Rudman  proposal  goes  on  to 
set  well  nigh  impossible  leKislative  sched- 
ules to  meet  the  arbitrary  one-fifth  per 
year  deadline.  For  example,  subcommittees 
must  conform  their  budgets  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget  resolution  within 
10  days.  Committees  have  no  power  to  con- 
form budgets  on  a  committee  level  as  no 
shifting  of  resources  among  subcommittees 
under  a  single  committee  is  permitted 
under  the  proposal.  In  short,  the  Budget 
Committees  wouid  control  expenditures 
and  the  authorising  and  appropriating 
committees  would  have  nothing  to  say 
about  budget  priorities.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  ask,  why  bother  with  the  entire 
Congress  when  all  that  is  necessary  is  two 
Budget  Committees? 

After  hasty  subcommittee  action, 
Gramm-Rudman  creates  an  enrollment 
road  block  for  appropriations  bills  until  all 
appropriations  required  by  the  budget  reso- 
lution are  enacted.  In  short,  the  executive 
does  not  have  to  act  on  any  appropriation 
until  they  are  before  him.  This  may  ease 
fiscal  planning  on  the  Federal  level,  but  it 
certainly  wreaks  havoc  on  the  States  who 
will  now  find  the  fate  of  any  specific  ap- 
propriation to  be  contingent  on  some  other 
appropriation.  This  delay  will  cost  the 
States  dearly  at  a  time  when  so^ne  insist 
that  States  take  on  ever  increasing  respon- 
sibilities. 

Gramm-Rudman  also  carries  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  discussion  to  a  new 
level.  If  OMB  and  CBO  cannot  agree,  an 
average  would  be  used.  Here,  again,  we 
have  reached  down  to  grammer  school  level 
arithmetic.  I'nfortunately,  this  simplistic 
approach  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
most  accurate  result.  The  executive  branch 
OMB  will  be  subject  to  political  pressures 
to  state  a  more  or  less  optimistic  projec- 
tion. In  order  to  influence  the  final  out- 
come, the  figures  need  only  be  stated  more 
extremely  to  see  to  it  that  the  average 
comes  out  at  the  point  which  is  desired.  It 
should  not  escape  our  notice  that  O.MH  has 
made  very  optimistic  projections  since 
I98I. 

In  order  to  keep  the  budget  within  the  re- 
quired deficit  reduction  boundaries, 
(iramm-Rudman  grants  inordinate  power 
to  the  executive  to  cut  spenoing.  I'nfortu- 
nately, very  little  of  the  budget  falls  into 
the  category  of  discretionary  spending.  As 
a  result,  those  programs  which  have  taken 
the  heaviest  cuts  since  (iramm-Latta,  I9KI, 
would  once  again   be  up  on   the  chopping 
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block.  It  is  not  coincidence  that  these  are 
the  programs  which  serve  our  children,  our 
elderly,  our  sick,  and  our  p<ior. 

hast,  but  hardly  least,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  just  how  we  got  into  the  deficit 
problem  which  (iramm-Rudman  proports 
to  address.  In  19MI.  (iramm-l.atta  was  the 
vehicle  by  which  taxes  and  human  services 
programs  were  cut,  while  overall  expendi- 
tures were  increased  to  accommodate  the 
largest  peace  time  military  buildup  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  The  argument  at  the 
time  was  that  the  tax  cuts,  which  went  pri- 
marily to  corporations  and  more  affluent 
individuals,  would  stimulate  the  economy 
and  produce  greater  revenues.  Accepting 
that  argument  required  a  leap  of  faith  that 
seemed  somewhat  extreme  to  many  of  us 
who  viewed  the  process  with  skepticism.  Il 
turned  out  that  the  skepticism  was  war- 
ranted. Expenditures  increased  and  reve- 
nues declined.  The  deficit  was  on  its  way  to 
astronomical  prop<»rtions.  (iiven  that  histo- 
ry of  how  the  line  of  budgetary  reason  was 
broken,  it  seems  only  logical  to  fix  it  by  re- 
versing the  disastrous  trend  begun  in  19S1. 

.A  primary  author  of  our  present  difficul- 
ty should  hardly  be  relied  upon  for  guid- 
ance on  the  subject  of  how  to  get  out  of 
that  difficulty.  The  new  and  creative  ap- 
proach found  enough  followers  in  I9K1  to 
get  us  into  the  soup,  and  it  is  now  time  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  steady  and  reli- 
able approaches  to  fiscal  resp<insibility 
which  will  reverse  the  disastrous  trend  we 
seem  caught  up  in  and  set  us  back  on  a 
reasonable  path  which  does  not  continue  to 
increase  the  distress  of  our  less  fortunate 
people. 

The  deficit  is  a  serious  problem.  Our  re- 
sources are  consumed  by  the  interest  costs 
of  the  deficit.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  that  is  precisely  why  the  deficit  was  al- 
lowed to  balloon  as  it  did.  thereby  making 
it  impossible  to  meet  commitments  to 
human  needs.  However,  it  is  both  I'nfair 
and  urtjust  to  allow  the  fate  of  our  most 
vulnerable  people  to  be  affected  by  creative 
fiscal  policies  which  make  them  the  intend- 
ed or  unintended  victims  of  economic  ex- 
perimentation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  stand 
against  (iramm-Rudman. 


HISPANIC  CONCILIO  OF  SAN 
MATEO  COUNTY  HONORS  HIS 
PANIC  COMMUNITY  LEADERS 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 
.Mr.  LANTOS.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  report  that  the  Hispanic  Concilio  of 
San  Mateo  County.  (.°A.  will  honor  two  in- 
dividuals and  one  family  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Hispanic  community.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  at  the  Concilio's 
Sixth  Annual  .Awards  Reception  in  Red- 
wood City  on  October  16. 

The  Concilio,  a  county-wide  coalition  of 
representatives  of  organizatitms  and  agen- 
cies which  serve  the  Hispanic  community. 
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has  been  a  most  effective  advocate  for 
action  on  issues  of  concern  to  HIspanirs. 
The  Concilio  also  has  played  an  importuni 
role  in  educating  county  residents  on  these 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  individuals  being  hon- 
ored by  the  Concilio  this  year  reflect  its 
broad  concerns  as  well  as  the  caliber  of 
community  service  which  Hispanic  leaders 
are  giving  our  commui;ities. 

Rosa  Monies  will  be  honored  for  her 
work  with  the  .North  San  .Mateo  County 
Community  .Mental  Health  Center  and  her 
outstanding  work  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  counseling  Hispanic  families. 
Rosa  is  a  lOth  generation  Californian,  who 
has  raised  her  family  in  northern  San 
.Mateo  County.  Karlier  she  served  the  com- 
munity at  the  Guadalupe  Health  Center  of 
Haly  City  and  at  Peninsula  Hospital.  Mrs. 
Monies  has  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion in  her  counseling  of  abused  children 
and  their  families. 

Ike  Ortiz  is  being  honored  for  his  contri- 
bution to  H'spanic  affirmative  action  ef- 
forts in  San  .Mateo  County.  Mr.  Ortiz,  a 
sergeant  with  the  San  .Mateo  County  Sher- 
iffs Office  for  the  past  10  years,  has 
worked  to  improve  employment  opp4>rtUni- 
ties  for  Hispanics  and  minorities  in  order 
to  improve  the  responsiveness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  police  service  in  our  communi- 
ties. His  efforts  have  been  a  significant 
reason  for  many  of  the  improvements  in 
affirmative  action  which  San  Mateo 
County  has  witnessed. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Concilio  is  making 
a  "F'amily  Award"  in  recognition  of  the 
Rose  Lopez  family  for  its  long-term  in- 
volvement and  contributions  to  the  Hispan- 
ic community  of  San  .Mateo  County.  The 
family,  long-time  residents  of  Redwood 
City,  have  been  involved  in  education, 
social,  and  civic  activities  of  benefits  to  the 
Hispanic  community.  Rose  Lopez  is  a  bilin- 
gual teacher's  aide  at  (iarfield  Klementary 
School  in  Redwood  City,  and  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  many  community  groups, 
including  the  Fair  Oaks  Senior  Center,  the 
Fair  Oaks  Community  Center,  St.  .Antho- 
ny's Parish  Council,  Bay  Area  (iirl  Scouts, 
and  many  others.  The  example  that  Rose 
Lopez  has  set  makes  it  easier  to  under- 
stand the  community  involvement  of  her 
daughters  Rebecca  and  Linda.  The  three  of 
them,  with  other  members  of  the  Lopez 
family,  frequently  combine  efforts  in  sen- 
ice  to  the  community. 

Rebecca  serves  as  a  valued  member  of 
the  staff  of  my  San  Mateo  County  office.  In 
addition  to  her  work  in  my  office.  Rebecca 
is  the  founding  president  of  the  Mexican- 
.American  Women's  National  Association 
and  of  the  Hispanic  Concilio  of  San  Mateo 
County.  She  serves  as  a  member  of  man> 
boards  and  commissions  serving  residents 
of  the  Peninsula. 

Rose  lA>pez's  daughter  Linda  Lopez- 
Chavez,  a  probation  officer  for  San  Mateo 
County,  has  served  as  a  leader  for  commu- 
nity involvement  in  education,  child-care, 
and  fair  housing.  Linda's  concerns  have  fo- 
cused on  juvenile  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities and  the  problems  of  single  parents. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  recognize 
the  contributions  that  all  of  these  outstand- 
ing individuals  have  made  to  the  advance 
of  Hispanics  in  San  Mateo  County  and  to 
all  of  the  communities  on  the  Peninsula. 
Their  dedication  is  an  inspiration  for  all  of 
us  to  renew  our  own  commitment  to  com- 
munity service. 


1985  HONOREES  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  HOPE 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1985 

Mr.  (iKPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  two  St.  Louisans  who  will 
be  honored  on  October  19  with  a  very  spe- 
cial award.  Mr.  Mark  Turken  and  Mr. 
Robert  Kelley  have  been  named  the  1985 
hon<irees  of  the  City  of  Hope  for  their  ex- 
traordinary dedication  to  the  St.  Louis 
community  and  beyond. 

Mark  A.  Turken,  1985  management  hon- 
oree,  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Secu- 
rity Mortgage  Co.,  Inc.,  and  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  strengthening  our  ties  with  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica  and  currently 
serves  as  Consul  General  of  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica  for  our  region.  In  this  position, 
he  is  responsible  for  promoting  public 
awareness  of  opportunities  for  bilateral 
trade,  tourism,  and  investment. 

Mr.  Turken  has  Leen  instrumental  in 
bringing  several  million  dollars  of  interna- 
tional real  estate  investment  into  St.  Louis 
and  has  been  active  in  the  revitalization  of 
the  downtown  area. 

Robert  Kelley,  1985  labor  honoree.  is 
president  of  the  (ireater  St.  Louis  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO.  and  was  influential  in 
the  development  of  standardized  organizing 
methods  and  techniques  that  are  now  con- 
sidered standard  for  unions  everywhere. 

Mr.  Kelley  devotes  his  time  to  various 
philanthropic  endeavors.  He  is  vice  chair- 
man of  the  I  nited  Way  of  (ireater  St. 
Louis,  serves  on  the  (ireater  St.  Ixiuis  Area 
Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  Catholic  Charities,  St.  Patrick's 
Center,  and  the  St.  Louis  Arts  and  Educa- 
tion Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  these  hard 
working  citizens  from  St.  Louis  and  only 
hope  that  others  will  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  them 
all  the  best  in  the  future  and  continued 
success  in  their  endeavors. 


DEVELOPING  POSITIVE  CHARAC- 
TER TRAITS  IN  OUR  CHIL- 
DREN: AN  IMPORTANT  PART 
OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 
Mr.  (ilN(iRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Oc- 
tober  9.    1985.   edition   of  the   Washington 
Post,   William   Raspberry   wrote   a  column 
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on  one  aspect  of  public  education  which  is 
frequently  overlooked. 

While  our  children  are  gaining  knowl- 
edge about  different  subjects  in  school,  it's 
also  important  that  they  acquire  respect  for 
certain  values  if  they're  going  to  succeed  in 
our  society.  As  Raspberry  cites  from  two 
studies,  youthful  unemployment  is  a  result 
of. 

The  failure  of  some  families  to  help  their 
children  learn  such  attitudes  as  industrious- 
ness,  respect  for  rules  and  authority,  and 
self-discipline.  And  the  schools,  particularly 
those  with  too  little  structure  and  disci- 
pline, tend  to  make  matters  worse. 

I'm  submitting  William  Raspberry's 
column  for  my  colleagues  to  examine.  As 
leaders  of  our  great  Nation,  I  hope  we  will 
commit  ourselves  to  improve  youth  em- 
ployment and  morale  by  encouraging 
schools  in  our  districts  to  emphasize  posi- 
tive character  traits. 

The  article  follows: 

tFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  9,  19851 

Dfvelopinc  ■Character"— in  Public 

Schools 

(By  William  Raspberry) 
There  are  some  things  that  are  so  alien  to 
your  character  that  you— almost  literally— 
cannot  do  them. 

You  cannot,  no  matter  how  much  you 
need  the  money,  cheat  the  blind  news 
vendor.  You  cannot,  no  matter  that  you  will 
never  be  found  out,  snatch  a  watch  off  an 
old  lady's  arm  or  inflict  gratuitous  pain  on 
another  human  being  or  deliberately  ruin  a 
lovely  work  of  art. 

These  built-in  limits  on  our  behavior  seem 
almost  natural.  And  yet.  there  are  people, 
including  a  frightening  number  of  young 
people,  who  seem  almost  devoid  of  such  con- 
trols. They  may  refrain  from  certain  actions 
out  of  fear  that  someone  will  make  trouble 
for  them,  or  call  the  police,  or  punch  their 
lights  out.  but  not  because  of  any  self-im- 
posed limiu  on  their  behavior. 

Nor  is  this  self-contained  limitation,  this 
moral  gyroscope,  merely  a  negative  control. 
There  are  also  things  that  some  of  us 
almost  have  to  do:  keep  our  commitments, 
pay  our  bills,  give  a  reasonably  honest  day's 
work  for  our  wages,  return  found  wallets. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  absence 
of  these  internal  controls  are  a  major 
reason  not  just  for  crime  but  also  for  the 
unemployment  that  plagues  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  society. 

A  recent  report  commissioned  by  some  of 
the  country's  lop  business  leaders  says  the 
inculcation  of  these  positive  character  traiU 
constitutes  an  ■invisible  curriculum  "  that 
the  schools  are  neglecting.  The  result,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  is  that  a  number  of 
young  people  leave  school  with  needlessly 
limited  job  prospects. 

The  New  York  based  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  whose  225  trustees  are 
mostly  top  corporate  executives,  said  the 
business  world  counu  character  and  work 
habits  as  at  least  as  important  as  academic 
skills  in  determining  employability.  But.  ac- 
cording to  the  107-pagc  report.  Investing  in 
Our  Children."  the  schools  frequently  fail 
to  stress  even  such  basics  as  teamwork,  hon- 
esty, self-discipline  and  reliability. 

■If  schools  tolerate  excessive  absenteeism, 
truancy,  tardiness,  or  misbehavior,  we 
cannot  expect  students  to  meet  standards  of 
minimum  performance  or  behavior,  either 
in  school  or  as  adults."  the  report  said. 
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Its  conclusions  are  strikingly  close  to 
those  reached  by  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity's Amilai  EtzionI  in  a  study  released 
last  spring.  According  to  Etzioni.  the  rea- 
sons most  frequently  given  for  youthful  un- 
employment—poor reading  and  math  skills, 
poor  English,  'functional  illiteracy  "-are 
not  the  real  reasons.  The  fundamental  prob- 
lem, he  said,  is  the  failure  of  some  families 
to  help  their  children  learn  such  attitudes 
as  industriousness.  respect  for  rules  and  au- 
thority, and  self-discipline.  And  the  schools, 
particularly  those  with  too  little  structure 
and  discipline,  tend  to  make  matters  worse. 
The  result,  according  to  Etzioni: 

■Many  young  people  are  unable,  for  psy- 
chic reasons,  first  to  learn  effectively  in  the 
schools,  and  then  to  function  effectively  in 
the  adult  world  of  work,  community  and 
citizenship.  The  root  problem  is  not  that 
millions  of  high  school  graduates  have  great 
difficulties  in  reading,  writing  and  arithme- 
tic; these  ail-too  common  deficiencies  are 
consequences  of  insufficient  self-dlscipUne, 
of  inadequate  ability  to  mobilize  self  and  to 
commit." 

The  reports  tell  us  what  we  already  know, 
even  If  we  haven't  quite  figured  out  what  to 
do  about  it.  •■Values  clarification'^  clearly 
hasn't  worked,  and  anything  that  smacks  of 
teaching  "morality"  runs  the  risk  of  being 
disallowed  as  unconstitutional  "religious  In- 
struction." 

Maybe  if  we  call  it  "character  develop- 
ment." we  can  find  a  way  to  instill  In  our 
children  those  traits  that,  for  our  sake  as 
well  as  theirs,  they  ro  desperately  need. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDITH  IRBY 
JONES 


HON.  MICKEY  LEUND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1985920 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle published  by  the  Houston  In- 
former about  a  great  Houstonian,  Dr. 
Edith  Irby  Jones.  Dr.  Jones  was  the 
first  black  American  admitted  to  a 
southern  medical  school.  She  entered 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  College  of 
Medicine,  in  1948  as  the  first  student 
of  integration. 

Dr.  Jones  recently  returned  to  her 
alma  mater  to  be  honored  as  an  "out- 
standing alumnus  ".  She  certainly  de- 
serves this  recognition  and  I  highly 
recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
[The  article  follows:] 

[Prom  the  Houston  Informer  and  Texas 
Freeman.  September  28.  19851 

Arkansas  IJniversity  Medical  School's 
Outstanding  Alumnus  Honored 

The  first  black  American  to  l>e  admitted 
to  a  southern  medical  school  returned  to 
her  point  of  entry  in  Arkansas  recently  to 
be  honored  as  an  'outstanding  alumnus." 

Dr.  Edith  Irby  Jones.  57.  who  entered  the 
University  of  Arkansas  College  of  Medicine 
in  1948  as  its  first  student  of  integration, 
told  a  luncheon  group,  made  up  of  faculty 
members,  private  physicians,  students  and 
reporters.  "I  don't  see  how  this  could 
happen  to  me;  it  seems  like  such  a  short 
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period  ago  when  I  walked  through  some  big 
doors.  I  must  be  dreaming.  " 

The  luncheon  was  a  part  of  the  unveiling 
and  hanging  of  an  oil  portrait  of  Dr.  Jones 
in  the  entrance  hallway  of  the  College  of 
Medicine. 

Dr.  Jones  has  left  a  clear  trail  of  success 
since  her  graduation  33  years  ago.  She  has 
made   every    ■Who's   Who"   publication.    A 
native  of  Conway.  Dr  Jones  practiced  medi 
cine   in   Hot  Springs   for  six    years   l)efore 
moving  to  Houston  in  1959  to  establish  resi 
dency  in  internal  medicine  at  Baylor  affili- 
ated hospitals.  She  is  the  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  a  multi-purpose  health  clinic  in  Hous 
ton,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas  Allen  Bruce, 
dean  of  the  college,    "has  the  largest  group 
of  patients  of  any  physician  in  the  City  of 
Houston." 

Dr.  Jones,  who  also  holds  assistant  profes- 
.<!orships  at  the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine 
and  at  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
School,  was  recently  elected  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Medical  Association. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  head  the  profes- 
sional medical  association  of  black-Ameri- 
can physicians  in  its  90-year  history. 

Dr.  Jones  said,  during  her  brief  luncheon 
speech.  "It  was  out  of  love  that  flowed  from 
the  faculty,  students,  friends  and  associates 
that  she  was  able  to  achieve,"  while  study- 
ing under  racial  segregation  practices  at  the 
school.  She  said.  "I  didn't  have  the  feeling 
of  being  unwanted,"  although  she  was  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  restroom  and  private 
dining  room. 

Each  one  of  the  luncheon  guests  stood  up 
and  expressed  their  love  and  appreciation  to 
Dr.  Jones  for  not  only  her  achievements  and 
helping  to  open  doors  that  were  previously 
closed,  but  also  for  her  service  to  humanity. 
In  response.  Dr.  Jones  said.  "This  recogni- 
tion encourages  me  to  give  more,  and  I  will 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  helping  those  who 
feel  they  are  fenced  in." 

Dr.  Jones  pointed  out  that  the  School  of 
Medicine  has  been  affirmative  in  its  efforts 
to  recruit  and  retain  black  students,  and 
what's  needed  now  are  support  and  encour- 
agement for  the  students.  "Make  them  a 
part  of  your  world,  share  life  experiences 
with  them,  bring  them  into  your  homes,  of- 
fices and  meetings."  Dr.  Jones  suggested. 

Since  Dr.  Jones'  graduation  in  1952.  until 
the  hanging  of  her  portrait.  74  black  stu 
dents  have  graduated.  Currently  UAMS  has 
50  black  students  enrolled  Inclusive  of  a 
class  of  14  freshmen. 

Since  Dr.  Jones'  first  efforts  as  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  NMA  was  the  awarding  of 
the  "Scroll  of  Merit"  to  the  UAMS  for  pro 
vidlng  minorities  with  equal  access  to  medi- 
cal education  and  for  stimulating  minority 
participation  In  the  medical  profession.  Dr. 
Bruce  received  the  award  for  UAMS  at  the 
NMA  installation  ceremonies  for  Dr.  Jones 
in  Las  Vegas  in  July. 

The  Scroll  of  Merit  will  hang  next  to  Dr. 
Jones'  portrait. 

Dr.  Katherine  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
Little  Rock  chapter  of  Eta  Phi  Beta  Sorori- 
ty, of  which  Dr.  Jones  is  a  soror,  presented 
Dr.  Jones  with  a  dozen  red  roses  prior  to  the 
unveiling  of  her  portrait. 

Dr.  Horace  Marvin,  faculty  member,  re- 
calling the  era  of  Dr.  Jones'  enrollment  said, 
"Several  members  had  t>een  campaigning 
for  It  (integration),  we  were  a  little  tense  be- 
cause if  anything  had  gone  wrong  it  would 
have  set  integration  at  the  school  back  15 
years".  He  said  Dr.  Jones  entered  the  school 
"bright  eyed  and  enthusiastic,  "  and  walked 
"a  tight-rope  of  excellence".  He  also  said  Dr. 
Jones,  as  a  graduate  of  the  school,  "made  it 
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easier  for  it  (integration)  to  happen  again 
and  again". 


OLDER    AMERICANS-OUR    MOST 
NEGLECTED        NATURAL        RE 
SOURCE 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  iMilH 

or  FLORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I 
draw  my  colleafnieo'  attention  to  an  artirle 
by  David  Broder.  which  appeared  in  the 
Miami  Herald.  .Mr.  Broder's  article  Hhould 
remind  each  of  uh  that  the  policy  decif)ion§ 
we  make  determine  what  optionii  older 
AmericanN  will  have  in  providing  for  their 
future. 

Are  we  forcing  these  citizens — who  have 
led  full  and  productive  lives,  contributing 
enormously  to  the  standard  of  living  that 
we  enjoy  today — to  become  prisoners  of 
their  inability  to  completely  provide  for 
themselves  in  their  later  years? 

We  are  a  youth-oriented  society,  inclined 
to  banish  our  elderly  and  to  keep  them  out 
of  view,  ignoring  the  potential  contribu- 
tions that  these  vital  individuals  still  can 
make.  Instead  of  promulgating  policies  that 
encourage  seniors  to  maintain  independent, 
productive  lifestyles,  we  have,  for  example. 
Medicare  and  .Medicaid  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  force  them  to  "spend  down"  their 
resources,  become  dependent  on  Federal 
dollars  and  enter  a  nursing  home  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  type  of  care  they  need  is 
provided.  Those  who  are  braver,  luckier,  or 
have  better  family  support  systems  risk  sit- 
uations like  the  one  Mr.  Broder  describes 
in  the  article  that  follows. 

The  terrible  irony  of  this  situation  is  that 
it  ultimately  costs  the  Federal  Government 
more  money  to  behave  in  this  manner.  We 
force  many  seniors  into  an  all-or-nothing 
situation,  where  they  must  either  brave 
their  final  years  with  few  support  services 
to  help  them  or  abandon  their  dignity  and 
self-respect  and  commit  themselves  to  total 
dependence  in  a  structured  care  facility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pro- 
grams that  would  shift  the  flow  of  dollars 
away  from  institutional  care  into  commu- 
nity-based programs  designed  to  encourage 
and  help  older  .Americans  to  maintain  inde- 
pendent and  productive  lives. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Sept.  29.  1985) 

For  the  Eloerlv.  Independence  Carries  a 

Real  Risk 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Los  Angeles.— For  90  years  since  she  was 
24.  she  had  been  constantly  at  his  side,  and 
that  is  where  she  was  when  the  accident 
happened.  He  was  coming  back  Into  the 
living  room  from  the  balcony,  where  he  had 
been  sitting  in  the  afternoon  sun.  and  he 
lost  his  balance. 

That  happens  often,  despite  four-pronged 
canes  or  walkers,  when  you  are  90  years  old 
with  a  long  history  of  Parkinson's  disease 
and  the  aftereffects  of  a  stroke  that  weak- 
ened the  right  leg. 

She  tried  to  grab  him  as  he  fell  sideways, 
but  she  weighs  only  90  pounds,  so  his 
weight  carried  both  of  them  to  the  floor.  He 
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gashed  his  cheek  when  he  hit.  but  not  seri 
ously.  But  her  legs  got  tangled  with  his  and 
he  came  down  on  top  of  her.  breaking  her 
right  hip 

They  then  experienced  the  nightmare 
that  all  elderly  people,  living  alone  or  in 
couples  dread:  being  injured  and  without 
help.  They  lay  there  on  the  living  room  rug. 
15  feet  from  the  nearest  phone. 

Nina  recalls  saying  to  my  father.  "We're 
not  going  to  get  out  of  here  unless  we  can 
holler  for  help."  The  sliding  door  to  the  bal 
cony  was  still  open,  and  when  they  started 
to  shout,  people  in  the  neighlwring  building 
heard  them  Rescuers  broke  open  the  front 
door  of  the  apartment,  summoned  an  ambu 
lance,  and  by  the  time  I  was  called,  across 
the  country,  they  had  been  through  the 
emergency  room  and  were  lying  in  adjoining 
beds  in  a  Santa  Monica  hospital 

The  next  morning,  they  looked  tiny  and 
fragile  and.  in  more  than  a  physical  sense, 
broken.  But  the  two  weeks  since  then  have 
taught  me  a  lesson  in  human  resilience  that 
I  hope  I  will  not  forget.  I  write,  not  Just  In 
tribute  to  them,  but  to  reinforce  In  my  own 
mind— and  in  yours.  If  you  need  It— the  irre- 
pressible character  of  Individual  spirit. 

I  suppose  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised. They  are  fiercely  independent 
people,  Nina  especially.  She  has  a  will  of 
steel.  She  was  a  liberated  woman'  of  the 
1920s,  but  the  more-recent  women's  move- 
ment came  too  late  for  her  to  fulfill  her  full 
talents. 

If  she  came  out  of  college  today,  her  abili- 
ty and  determination  would  make  her  a  suc- 
cessful executive.  As  it  was.  she  ended  her 
formal  education  with  high  school,  married 
early,  and  focused  her  formidable  energy  on 
her  one  husband,  her  one  son.  her  volunteer 
community  work,  and  her  unquenchable 
thirst  for  reading,  learning,  and  arguing. 

She  has  never  l)een  accused  of  being  an 
easy  person.  She  Is  blessed— or  cursed— with 
a  belief  In  human  perfectibility,  and  she  has 
fought  with  everyone  of  any  importance  to 
her  who  fell  short  of  that  standard,  as  ev- 
eryone did.  But  she  was  usually  toughest  on 
herself. 

When  my  father  retired  after  50  years  of 
smalltown  Midwest  dentistry,  they  scorned 
the  idea  of  moving  In  with  (or  even  close  to) 
their  son.  At  67  and  73.  they  left  their  home 
and  their  hometown,  came  west,  found  an 
apartment  In  a  neighborhood  where  they 
could  walk  every  day.  formed  a  new  circle  of 
close  friends,  and  built  a  new  life  on  their 
own. 

Long  after  It  t)ecame  more  than  she  could 
really  handle,  long  after  her  own  health  and 
well-l>elng  could  tolerate  It.  my  mother  In- 
sisted she  would  keep  house  for  my  father. 
She  ragged  him  constantly  to  overcome  or 
Ignore  his  own  physical  handicaps. 

This  was  not  without  Its  costs  to  both  of 
them,  and  It  Is  certainly  not  a  model  every- 
one would  wish  to  follow,  or  should  attempt. 
There  Is  a  process  of  gradual  Isolation  that 
almost  all  very  old  people  experience,  as  the 
friends  and  family  members  of  their  own 
generation  die. 

When  this  Is  exaggerated  by  an  effort  to 
function  as  an  autonomous  household,  Inde- 
pendence can  easily  become  isolation. 

But  that  does  not  make  it  any  easier  to 
give  up  that  independence.  The  real  threat 
of  this  accident,  far  greater  than  the  physi- 
cal injury,  was  the  risk  of  dependence.  "The 
hip  can  be  pinned,  but  there  Is  no  surgery 
for  a  broken  life-time  pattern. 

They  are  fortunate  to  have  found  an  ex- 
cellent residential-rehabilitation  center, 
where  they  can  live  together  while  Nina  re- 
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ceives  the  physical  therapy  she  needs  to 
regain  mobility.  The  change  of  location  and 
circumstances  has  tested  both  of  them,  and 
they  are  responding  with  a  resiliency  that 
would  do  credit  to  people  50  years  younger. 

The  long-term  housing  and  living  decision 
is  a  question  they  have  wisely  decided  to 
postpone  for  a  time.  When  Nina  has  re- 
gained some  of  her  strength  and  mobility, 
they  will  decide.  Independently,  of  course. 

They  are  not  in  this  alone.  America  has 
seen  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  very 
old  people  and  a  simultaneous  breakdown  in 
the  extended  family  pattern  of  living.  The 
Census  Bureau  says  that  among,the  27  mil- 
lion people  over  65.  more  than  eight  out  of 
10  live  either  by  themselves  or  with  a 
spouse.  Only  one  In  eight  lives  with  other 
relatives;  only  one  in  20  in  some  kind  of 
communal-care  facility. 

All  of  us  who  live  long  enough  will.  I  sup- 
pose, face  the  choice  of  how  to  fashion 
those  final  years  for  ourselves.  I  hope  I  have 
the  courage  and  wisdom  to  do  it  as  well  as 
the  woman  and  man  of  whom  I  write. 


CONCRATILATIO.NS  TO  FREE  CHINA 
O.N  DOUBLE  TEN  DAY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  October  10.  I9SS20 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  join 
our  friends  in  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan  in  celebrating  Double  Ten  Day;  the 
day  in  1911  when  the  Chinese  Republican 
revolutionaries  successfully  overthrew  the 
Manchu  provincial  government  in  Hubei 
province,  beginning  the  downfall  of  the  last 
imperial  dynasty  in  China.  What  Dr.  Sun 
■iat-sen  and  his  courageous  followers 
achieved  on  this  day  74  years  ago  was 
nothing  less  than  the  birth  of  the  first 
democratic  republic  in  Asia — the  Republic 
of  China. 

Ah  we  congratulate  the  proud  people  of 
this  prosperous  republic,  I  believe  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  for  us  to  reaffirm  the  strong 
and  enduring  friendship  that  exists  be- 
tween our  two  peoples.  We  should  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  citizens  of  Taiwan.  We 
should  remain  forever  mindful  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  of  us  in  the  free  world 
for  freedom  to  reign  in  the  Republic  of 
China.  To  this  end.  we  should  steadfastly 
support  Taiwan's  security  against  invasion 
or  coercion. 

The  spirit  of  community  runs  deep  be- 
tween America  and  Taiwan.  In  World  War 
II.  we  joined  together  as  allies  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  later 
years,  we  have  shared  in  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  and  in  the  goals  of  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  advancement. 

On  this  momentous  occasion.  .Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  us  not  only  celebrate  past  accom- 
plishment, but  al.Ho  make  a  promise  to  the 
future.  Let  us  declare  unequivocally,  that 
the  determined  and  persistent  people  of 
Taiwan  will  continue  to  have  the  vigorous 
support  of  our  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MATERIALS  PROCESSING  AT 
NASA  LEWIS  RESEARCH  CENTER 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  DAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  outer  space  is 
the  new  frontier  from  which  the  Inited 
States  can  strengthen  and  improve  it>  (.Nf 
and  can  foster  a  competitive  posture  in 
world  markets.  The  commernal  potenlial 
of  outer  space  is  enormous  but  so  are  the 
financial  and  technical  risks  of  space  re- 
search to  private  enterprise  N.AS.A  has  tra- 
ditionally spun-off  to  the  private  sector  the 
knowledge  and  technology  derived  from 
space  exploration;  the  $3  billion  communi- 
cations satellite  industry  and  the  fledgling 
remote  sensing  industry  are  commercial 
applications  of  NASA-rlt  %» Inpcd  ttrhnoi- 
ogies. 

.Materials  processing  in  space  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  vast  expansion.  By  studying 
the  attributes  of  materials  under  conditions 
of  weightlessness,  hi^h  vacuum,  and  in- 
tense radiation,  we  will  discover  better 
manufacturing  processes.  Space  will  afford 
us  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  materi- 
als impossible  or  too  expensive  lo  produce 
on  Kanh  and  it  ma>  leach  us  better  manu- 
facturing techniques  to  use  on  Earth  There 
are  some  very  special  properties  that  can 
be  achieved  by  producing  materials  in 
space;  for  example,  the  condition  of  zero 
gravity  nullifies  sedimentation,  eliminates 
fiuid  deformation.  pre>ents  the  separation 
of  substances  due  to  temperature  changes 
and  allows  for  product  purity  though  con- 
tainerless  processing.  Research  on  the 
processing  of  materials  in  space  by  the 
electronics,  pharmaceutical,  metallurgic, 
and  aerospace  industries  is  already  under- 
way. 

NASA  has  esUblished  the  Microgravity 
Science  and  Applications  Program  to  en- 
courage and  support  research  in  the  sci- 
ence and  lechnolog>  of  proressinK  materi- 
als in  iow  gravity.  The  aims  of  the  protrram 
are  to  obtain  a  clearer  under»iandinK  of 
the  factors  controlling  F^arthbased  proc- 
esses to  guide  their  improvement;  the  devel- 
opment of  new  materials  that  cannot  now 
be  made  on  Earth;  and  the  evolution  of 
procedures  to  support  long-term  space  op- 
erations. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  m>  colleagues 
that,  as  part  of  this  program.  \.\S.A  has 
opened  a  new  material  science  laboratory 
at  its  Lewis  Research  Center  in  (  leveland 
to  aid  scientists  in  determining  what  is  and 
is  not  feasible  for  materials  processing  in 
space.  The  Microgravity  Materials  Science 
Laboratory  (MMSLi  offers  a  low-cost,  low- 
risk  method  to  test  new  ideas  for  materials 
science  research  in  space  before  starting 
formal  development  efforts. 

The  MMSL  will  permit  I'.S.  Government, 
university,  and  industry  researchers  to  con- 
duct scientific  experiments  using  equip- 
ment that  functionally  duplicates  equip- 
ment aboard  the  space  shuttle,  access  to 
such  a  laboratory  will  give  I'.S.  companies 
a     competitive     advantage     in     developing 
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better   materials  through   microgravity   re- 
search. 

The  goal  of  the  new  laboratory  will  be 
achieved  in  two  ways: 

I'.S.  researchers  in  the  industrial,  aca- 
demic, and  (Government  communities  will 
be  encouraged  to  submit  ideas  for  micro- 
gravity  materials  science  experiments. 

Experiments  conducted  in  the  laboratory 
will  provide  a  means  to  determine  which 
proposals  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
development  in  the  microgravity  environ- 
ment of  space 

In  the  MMSL.  a  researcher  can  establish 
a  scientific  baseline  toward  determining  the 
specific  role  of  gravitv  in  a  particular  ex- 
periment. B\  conducting  carefullv  planned 
scientific  experiments  in  a  1-g  environment 
on  Earth,  scientific  research  will  be  more 
precisely  defined  before  moving  toward  the 
more  costly  phase  of  experimental  work  in 
space.  Initially,  the  MMSL  v»ill  handle 
metals,  alloys  and  electronic  crystal  experi- 
ments. Laboratory  capabilities  will  be  ex- 
panded in  the  future  to  include  ceramics. 
glasses  and  polymers. 

The  nev»  MMSL  is  not  the  only  microgra- 
vity research  facility  at  Lewis.  Lewis  also 
has  two  drop  towers  in  which  experiment 
packages  can  free-fall  up  to  500  feet, 
achieving  a  weightless  condition  for  up  to  5 
seconds.  In  addition,  the  Lewis  Lear  jet  can 
fiy  parabolic  trajectories  to  achieve  a  mi- 
crogravity environment  inside  the  plane  for 
up  to  22  seconds.  A  typical  scenario  for  a 
microgravity  materials  experiment  at  Lewis 
would  begin  by  establishing  1-g  baseline 
data  in  the  MMSL  and  then  proceed  to  the 
drop  towers  or  the  Lear  jet  to  qualify  the 
project  for  space  fiight. 

NASA's  strategy  in  this  program  is  to 
work  upward  from  ground-based  research 
(the  MMSL.  drop  tubes,  drop  towers)  to  air 
and  suborbital  research  (aircraft  and 
sounding  rockets)  to  orbital  research  (the 
space  shuttle  and  Space  Station).  This 
strategy  commands  the  most  efficient  use 
of  space  resources  by  ensuring  that  experi- 
mental procedures  in  space  be  based  on  a 
firm  scientiTic  understanding  with  exten- 
sive prior  ground-based  examination. 

Over  the  next  5  to  10  years,  microgravity 
research  will  stress  both  scientific  and 
commercial  goals.  Products  will  Include 
crystals,  metals  and  ceramics,  glasses,  and 
biological  materials.  Processes  will  include 
containerless  processing  and  fiuid  and 
chemical  transport.  As  research  in  these 
areas  develops,  the  benefits  will  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  on  Earth:  new  materi- 
als, more  efficient  use  of  Earth's  non- 
renewable fuel  resources,  new  pharmaceuti- 
cals, advanced  computers  and  lasers,  and 
better  communications.  Like  space,  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  microgravity  science 
and  applications  are  vast  and  are  only  be- 
ginning to  be  explored. 


M  ii./in  «.  I" 'It  J"' 
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THE  UNTOLD  COST  OF 
COMPARABLE  WORTH 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENRRFNNER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  198520 

Mr.  SKNSKNHRKNNKR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  House  has  voted  for  passage  of 
H.R.  :iOOS.  th»  hidden  impact  of  this  leRisIa 
tion  has  yet  to  be  fell.  Besides  the  substan 
tive  difHrulties  of  this  bill  which  I  pointed 
out  yesterday.  I  would  like  to  cite  the  hidden 
costs  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cost  avoidance  is  never 
((rounds  for  wage  discrimination.  Equal  pay 
and  civil  rixhts  laws  address  that  specific 
problem.  Nevertheless,  the  maRnitude  of  the 
hidden  costs  to  implement  ctimparable 
worth  cannot  be  overlooked.  For  example, 
contained  within  this  years'  Wisconsin  State 
budget  bill  was  a  proposal  for  a  study  on 
comparable  worth,  a  small  provision,  many 
of  my  former  coileaRues  thouKht.  The  Wis 
consin  State  Legislature  and  (Jovernor  Tony 
Karl  have  allotted  $9.1  million  in  State  funds 
to  implement  comparable  worth  leKislation. 
with  a  total  of  $20  million  in  State  spending 
this  budget  biennium  and  $60  to  $90  million 
per  year  when  this  program  is  fully  imple 
mented. 

The  costs  of  comparable  worth  are  mount 
ing.  beginning  with  the  realization  that 
16.000  State  employees  needed  to  complete  a 
30-page  job  analysis  questionnaire.  Kach 
employee  is  spending  an  estimated  4  to  S 
hours  on  State  time  completing  the  survey 
at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $1  to^2  million. 
Kven  though  uncertainty  exists  on  the  total 
number  of  Federal  workers  who  would  be 
affected,  imagine  the  costs  of  the  study  when 
considering  there  are  3.760,980  Federal  em 
ployees. 

I  think  we  must  look  at  the  hidden  costs  of 
the  study  and  overall  costs  oi'  implementa 
lion  before  we  embark  on  this  study. 


YES.  MR.  MULRONEY.  WE  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  FREE  TRADE 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  LINDINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
Prime  .Minister  Mulroney  made  an  overture 
to  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
Congress  to  sit  down  and  see  if  we  couldn't 
negotiate  a  froe  trade  zone  between  our  two 
great  nations.  I  believe  it  is  in  our  mutual 
interest  to  sit  down  with  our  ('anpdian 
friends  and  negotiate  such  an  agreement. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  should 
take  Mr.  Mulroney  up  on  his  offer.  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  October  6  to 
your  attention.  As  James  Keston  points  out. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  I'nited  States  has  much  to  gain  from 
taking  Prime  Miniiiter  .Mulroney  up  on  his 
offer. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Time.s.  Oct.  6.  19851 
A  Neighbor's  Voice 
(By  James  Reston  i 

Washington -The  Canadians,  our  best 
and  closest  friends,  have  a  quiet  way  of 
coming  up  the  back  porch  with  sensible  and 
practical  suggestions  in  times  of  trouble, 
and  they  did  it  the  other  day  when  PresI 
dent  Reagan  needed  a  helping  hand. 

He  was  out  at  a  soap  factory  in  Cincinnati 
peddling  his  tax-reform  plan,  which  is  next 
year's  issue.  He  was  flying  around  defending 
and  then  withdrawing  his  support  of  Israel's 
1.700-mile  raid  on  the  P.L.O.  headquarters 
in  Tunisia.  He  was  responding  to  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  mystifying  clarifications  cf 
Soviet  nuclear  policy,  and  he  was  tossing 
Margaret  Heckler  out  of  the  Cabinet  into 
Ireland,  which  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
or  provoke  her  "promotion."  In  short.  Mr. 
Reagan  didn't  have  a  very  good  week. 

Amid  all  this,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada.  Brian  Mulroney.  came  forward 
with  a  proposal  that,  unlike  all  these  other 
tangles.  Mr.  Reagan  might  be  able  to  do 
something  about. 

"Economics,  geography,  common  sense 
and  the  national  interest.  Mr  Mulroney 
said,  "dictate  that  we  try  to  secure  and 
expand  our  trade  with  our  closest  and  larg- 
est trading  partner." 

This  is  a  sentiment  right  out  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  Book  If  Maxims,  and  the  critical 
words  in  Prime  Minister  Mulroney's  sen- 
tence are  "common  sense." 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  this  year  will  exceed  $120  billion, 
which  is  more  than  U.S.  trade  with  Europe 
or  Japan.  It's  not  exactly  equal:  About  75 
percent  of  Canada's  exports  come  to  the 
United  States,  while  only  about  22  percent 
of  U.S.  exports  go  to  Canada. 

LET'S  EXPAND  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Prime  Minister  Mulroney.  like  President 
Reagan,  is  a  smart  Irishman,  and  it  can 
probably  be  presumed  that,  in  suggesting  a 
more  liberal  U.S. Canadian  trade  agree- 
ment, he  was  not  thinkmg  about  Washing- 
ton's problems  or  being  Indifferent  to  Otta- 
wa's. 

There  are  some  awkward  problems,  as  be- 
tween all  neighbors.  For  example.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige.  one  of  the 
most  sensible  and  tnoughtful  members  of 
the  Reagan  Cabinet,  noted  last  week  that  80 
percent  of  Canada's  exports  to  the  U.S.  will 
come  in  free  at  the  end  of  the  Tokyo  round 
of  tariff  reductions,  compared  with  65  per- 
cent of  our  goods  going  north.  Even  among 
friends,  that's  some  difference. 

Specifically,  the  guys  who  cut  and  sell 
lumber  in  the  U.S.  are  not  amused  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  10  years  the  Canadian 
share  of  the  U.S.  softwood  lumtjer  market 
has  increased  from  18  percent  to  34  percent. 

And  there  are  other  conflicts,  over  fish 
and  autos  and  labor  unions  and  the  passage 
of  U.S.  ships  through  the  ice  at  the  lop  of 
the  continent  and  the  cultural  influence  of 
U.S.  television  on  the  Canadian  people. 

Okay,  says  the  new  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister, let's  slop  fussing  about  our  differences 
in  the  press.  Congress  and  the  Parliament. 
Let's  get  some  knowledgeable  guys  together 
and  show  the  world  what  freedom  and  coop- 
eration can  really  accomplish. 

Hes  not  suggesting  a  common  market,  as 
Mr  Reagan  did  during  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  moments  of  his  election  campaign, 
or  even  free  trade,  but  instead  a  practical 
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analysis  of  the  economies,   Ihe  hopes  and 
anxieties  of  our  two  countries. 

Also,  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  happens  to 
be  talking  at)out  one  of  the  few  Reagan  con 
viclions  on  foreign  policy  that  has  the  sup 
port  of  all  the  political  parties  in  Canada 
namely,  that  the  firestorm  of  trade  protec 
tlonism  in  the  Congress  is  a  threat  to  the  al 
liance  and  the  economic  order  of  the  world 

President  Reagan  welcomed  Prime  MIni.s 
ter  Mulroney's  proposal,  but  he  and  hi.^ 
Cabinet  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  prob 
lems  of  outer  space  and  the  inner  cities 
with  the  budget  deficit,  the  farm  deficit  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  terror  In  thr 
Middle  East  that  they  haven't  had  much 
time  to  think  at>out  the  common  problem.s 
on  our  northern  border  with  Canada  or  even 
cf  the  tragic  human  and  economic  problem.s 
in  Mexico  to  the  south. 

Some  powerful  Canadian  forces,  of  course, 
are  worried  about  getting  too  close  to  the 
United  States.  As  former  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  once  ob- 
served, living  with  the  United  States  is  like 
sleeping  with  an  elephant. 

But  clarity,  like  charity,  begins  at  home, 
not  in  dreams  of  Star  Wars  "  In  the  1990's. 
If  we  go  on  concentrating  on  what  is  in  Mr 
Gorbachev's  mind  or  in  President  Reagan's 
mind  at  the  summit,  we  could  wind  up  In 
the  cellar. 

Better  to  make  a  fair  and  lit>eral  trade 
deal  with  the  Canadians,  provided  of  course 
that  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  t>eglns  by  in- 
structing the  Toronto  Blue  Jays  to  stop 
beating  up  on  the  New  York  Yankees. 


THE  FAMILY  FARMER 

HON.  RICHARD  ,\,  utPHARDT 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, October  8.  the  House  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  give  farmers  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  future  of  American  agriculture.  I  was 
among  the  minority  that  supported  the  Al- 
exander/Stangeland  compromise  substitute. 
I  supported  this  legislation  because  we 
need  an  alternative  to  the  current  program 
that  is  costly  to  both  farmers  and  laxpa>- 
ers. 

The  economic,  social,  and  political  fabric 
of  rural  America  increasingly  depends  on 
the  survival  of  the  family  farm.  Yet  its 
future  looks  bleak.  The  family  farmer  is 
getting  hit  by  high  interest  rates,  an  over- 
valued dollar,  unfair  trading  practices  of 
other  nations,  and  domestic  overproduc- 
tion. I^and  values  have  fallen  20  percent  or 
more.  Foreign  markets  have  been  lost. 
Commodity  prices  are  at  lows  not  seen 
since  the  Depression. 

Over  43.000  farms  have  gone  bankrupt  in 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  alone.  We 
are  losing  1.600  farmers  a  week.  Since  I9KI. 
over  200.000  people  involved  in  agribusi- 
ness have  lost  their  jobs. 

One-third  of  our  family  farmers  are  in 
deep  trouble.  Two  out  of  ten  could  lose 
their  land  within  2  years  as  the  tidal  wave 
of  foreclosures  sweeps  the  land. 

Over  the  long  term,  we  must  save  the 
family  farm,  not  only  to  preserve  a  vital 
way  of  life,  but  also  to  prevent  concentra- 
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tion   and   control   of  our  food   production 
system. 

Over  the  long  term,  there  is  no  question 
that  survival  of  the  family  farm  will  help 
the  urban  consumer  by  preventing  monop- 
olies by  large  scale  agricultural  conglomer- 
ateR. 

Today  our  farm  policy  is  bankrupting 
farmers  and  taxpayers  at  the  same  time. 
We  should  allow  farmers  to  choose  demo- 
cratically whether  to  idle  20  percent  of 
their  lands. 

If  controls  were  approved,  farm  income 
could  inorease  by  over  50  percent.  Because 
producers  would  gel  their  price  in  the 
marktt— not  from  the  Government— we 
could  save  taxpayers  $16  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  That's  a  $16  billion  savings 
over  the  present  bill,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  a  savings  that  can 
directly  reduce  the  hemorrhaging  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

The  ensuing  increase  in  food  prices 
would  add  less  than  I  percent  to  the  CPL 
according  to  the  Food  Aid  .Agricultural 
Policy  Research  Institute  at  the  I'niversity 
of  Missouri.  And  by  increasing  farm 
income,  the  Alexander/Stangeland  substi- 
tute would  enable  many  debt  strapped 
farmers  to  pay  off  their  loans  and  get  back 
on  their  feet. 

But  this  is  not  simply  a  vote  on  controls. 
It's  a  vote  for  a  referendum  to  give  farmers 
the  opportunity  of  choice.  If  60  percent 
don't  approve  the  controls,  we  won't  have 
them.  In  that  case  price  supports  would  be 
targeted  to  those  who  need  them. 

With  the  Alexander/Stangeland  substi- 
tute we  can  save  the  family  farm  and  re- 
verse the  tidal  wave  of  crisis  and  despair 
sweeping  rural  .America.  The  Alexander/ 
Stangeland  substitute  is  a  broad,  bipartisan 
bill  that  is  the  only  hope  of  relief  for  the 
family  farmer  this  year. 


MR.  ROGER  SMITH.  CEO  OF 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP., 
SPEAKS  TO  HIS  CONCERNS 
ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  AUTO- 
MOBILE INDUSTRY 

HON.  BOB  TR.\XLER 

Oh    MUHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 
Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressional automotive  caucus  had  the  op- 
portunity earlier  today  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Roger  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
(General  Motors.  He  had  some  very  impor- 
tant news  for  us  about  his  view  of  the  sUte 
of  our  auto  industry  and  the  future  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  I  am  sure  that  his  remarks 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  I  would  like  to  insert  them  in 
the  RECORD  at  this  point: 
Remarks  by  Roger  B.  Smith.  Chairman. 

General  Motors  Corp. 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  with  you 
today.  When  we  last  met  in  1983.  1  told  you 
about  some  of  our  plans  for  the  future  at 
General  Motors  We  had  just  announced 
our  Saturn  project  and  I  told  you  about  the 
concepts  we  had  in  mind  for  that  project. 
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In  view  of  all  the  public  allenlion  to 
Saturn— and  I  must  say  we  did  not  antici- 
pate all  this  publicity— you  are  probably 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  site 
for  the  Salum  pltmt  in  Tennessee  and  have 
dedicated  the  Saturn  headquarters  in  Michi- 
gan. We  have  run  prototype  vehicles,  and 
plans  for  the  manufacturing  facility  are  un- 
derway. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all.  we  have 
signed  with  the  UAW  an  agreement  which 
we  think  will  be  historic  and  improve  rela- 
tionships with  our  workforce. 

We  are  excited  about  the  challenge  which 
Saturn  represents,  but  we  are  now  dedicated 
to  talking  less  about  It  and  working  more  to 
make  it  happen. 

Also  In  that  meeting.  I  told  you  about  our 
joint  venture  with  Toyota  at  the  Fremont, 
California  plant.  We  were  hoping  then  for 
approval  by  the  FTC.  Not  only  was  the  pro- 
gram approved,  but  the  plant  is  now  up  and 
running  and  its  new  Chevrolet  Nova  is  on 
the  market  across  the  country. 

Our  hope  remains  that  this  joint  venture 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  learn  wheth- 
er Japanese  management  and  assembly 
techniques  can  be  applied  in  the  American 
envirormient.  I  can  now  report  that  the 
learning  process  is  going  forward  even 
better  than  expected  and  we  firmly  believe 
the  lessons  that  we  are  learning  will  make 
all  of  our  operations  more  effective. 

Some  big  things  have  happened  since  our 
last  meeting. 

We  have  acquired  Electronics  Data  Sys- 
tems, a  world  leader  in  data  processing  and 
computers. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  purchasing 
Hughes  Aircraft,  a  major  high-tech  compa- 
ny In  electronic  guidance  systems,  process 
engineering,  and  satellites. 

We've  bought  into  a  half  dozen  robotics 
and  machine  vision  companies. 

And  we  have  redoubled  our  research  ef- 
forts at  the  General  Motors  Technical 
Center  in  addition  to  investing  a  great  deal 
more  in  joint  technical  ventures  with  com- 
panies worldwide,  and  sponsoring  more  uni- 
versity research. 

The  idea  is  to  achieve  exponential  growth 
in  the  technological  areas-to  leap  frog 
ahead  by  either  our  own  R&D.  or  by  buying 
into  leading-edge  technology  wherever  we 
can  find  it. 

At  General  Motors,  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  effort  in  our  history— an  un- 
precedented technical  and  organizational 
revolution  with  the  primary  purpose  of  as- 
suring that  we  roll  on  Into  the  21st  centu- 
ry—with a  full-range  of  American-made 
cars— with  jobs  and  with  a  viable  manufac- 
turing base  that  continues  to  support  this 
nation's  economy. 

The  challenge,  of  course,  springs  from  the 
internationalization  of  the  marketplace— 
from  world  competition  on  a  colossal  scale- 
not  only  in  the  auto  industry,  but  through- 
out most  of  American  manufacturing. 

Fully  70  percent  of  the  goods  we  produce 
in  this  country  now  face  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

That  bears  restating— 70  percent  of  all 
American  products  now  compete  with  mer- 
chandise from  abroad. 

There  are  no  longer  any  backwaters  that 
are  safe  from  the  gunboats  of  world  compe- 
tition. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is 
truly  a  fight  for  sur\'ival— survival  of  our 
manufacturing  base,  of  American  jobs,  and 
of  the  high  standard  of  living  we  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  achieve. 

II  is  a  competition  in  which  no  company, 
no  matter  how  large.  Is  safe. 
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At  General  Motors,  we  feel  the  best 
answer  to  world  competition  is  to  get  out  in 
front  and  lead  it. 

We  really  sprang  into  action  when  the 
going  got  tough  in  1981— at  a  point  when 
the  comer  newspaper  boy  made  more  profit 
for  the  year  than  General  Motors. 

From  that  low  point  we  have  invested 
more  than  $40  billion  in  high  technology  for 
our  products,  our  processes,  and  our  people. 
It's  interesting  to  look  back  and  see  that 
in  the  early  1950's,  the  head  of  the  bank  of 
Japan,  Hisato  Ichimada,  proclaimed  that 
Japan  should  not  resume  passenger  car  pro- 
duction, since  it  would  be  more  economical- 
ly practical  to  rely  on  foreign  supply 

Mr.  Ichimada.  and  many  others  around 
the  worlJ  at  that  time  seriously  underesti- 
mated the  vitality  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Today,  many  in  the  U.S.  are  making  a 
similar  mistake  about  our  own  people. 

We  have  the  best  people  in  the  world— the 
best  scientisU.  the  best  engineers,  the  best 
administrators,  and  yes.  even  the  best  man- 
agers. 

Yet.  we  have  not  utilized  our  human  re- 
sources effectively  in  the  past. 

Except  in  times  of  war.  we  have  squan- 
dered a  large  measure  of  our  talents  and  en- 
ergies in  adversarial  relationships— between 
labor  and  management,  and  between  gov- 
ernment and  business. 

Frankly,  our  competitors  in  the  Pacific 
Rim  Countries  are  not  terribly  afraid  of  us 
technologically. 

They  know  that  technological  leadership 
only  gives  one  a  couple  of  years  advantage, 
at  best. 

Yet,  when  we  talk  about  cooperation— 
about  getting  our  people  to  act  together— 
our  competitors  are  genuinely  concerned. 

They  know  that  unity  of  purpose  is  their 
one  overriding  advantage— for  the  moment. 
Here   I  am   most  encouraged   about   the 
future  because  I  see  America  finally  realiz- 
ing the  full  potential  of  its  people. 

At  General  Motors,  we  have  been  making 
great  strides.  We've  established  Quality  of 
Work  Life  Programs  in  every  one  of  our 
plants  and  offices. 

And.  we're  putting  our  manufacturing  op- 
erations through  a  corporate-wide  restruc- 
turing. 

The  aim  of  this  reorganizing  is  to  bring 
decision  making  down  to  the  peole  who  can 
do  the  most  about  it— the  men  and  women 
actually  doing  the  work. 

For  the  first  time,  we're  recognizing  our 
people  as  assets. 

We're  providing  training  and  educational 
help  as  never  before. 

At  a  typical  new  plant  these  days,  we  now 
invest  more  than  a  million  hours  of  training 
before  the  first  car  is  ever  produced. 

Knowing  what  to  do  is  critical,  but  it's 
only  the  first  step. 

Having  the  confidence  to  actually  do  what 
needs  lo  be  done  is  even  more  important  to 
success. 

You  aren't  going  to  assume  the  role  of  full 
participant  and  decision  maker  if  you  fear 
that  your  efforts  might  make  your  job  obso- 
lete. 

General  Motors  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers  addressed  this  issue  head-on  in  our 
contract  last  year. 

Jointly,  we  guaranteed  that  if  an  employ- 
ee is  laid  off  because  of  the  introduction  of 
new  technology,  outsourcing,  or  negotiated 
productivity  improvements,  he  won't  be  out 
on  the  street. 

That  employee  will  go  into  a  job  bank 
where  he  or  she  is  eligible  for  a  variety  of 
assignments,  training,  and  job  placement. 
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People  and  high  technology— that's  the 
general  strategy  which  is  going  to  help  us 
move  aggressively  into  the  future— to  pro- 
tect our  position  as  the  world  leader  of  car 
and  truck  manufacturing. 

It  is  a  strategy  that  already  is  working  on 
many  fronts. 

On  fuel  economy,  for  example,  we  have 
made  major  strides.  GM  cars  are  22  percent 
lighter  than  they  were  in  1974— an  average 
weight  reduction  of  some  1.100  pounds.  And 
we  doubled  the  fuel  economy  of  the  cars  we 
produce. 

On  safety,  the  Highway  Loss  Data  Insti- 
tute reports  year  after  year  that  overall 
injury  claims  of  GM  car  owners  are  among 
the  lowest  in  the  industry. 

The  technical  sophistication  of  today's 
cars,  their  safety  achievements,  and  our  re- 
covery from  the  worst  recession  since  the 
1930s— all  of  this  has  been  nothing  short  of 
miraculous. 

I  think  we've  come  a  very  long  way— but 
we  also  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Yet.  I  am  encouraged  by  what  I  see  In  my 
Industry— by  the  technology,  and  by  devel- 
opment of  our  human  resources,  the  realiza- 
tion of  each  individual's  potential  as  never 
before. 

I'm  equally  encouraged  by  the  relation- 
ship that  has  been  developing  between  gov- 
ernment and  industry. 

By  that,  I  do  not  mean  a  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  business. 

The  kind  of  interrelationship  that  Japan 
and  other  competitors  have  with  their  gov- 
ernments would  not  work  here. 

No.  Business  should  dofor  Itself. 

As  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
put  it: 

While  public  policy  has  a  critical  sup 
porting  role  to  play  .  .  the  long-term  future 
of  the  auto  industry  is  by  sind  large  In  the 
hands  of  Its  participants." 

I  agree  entirely. 

I've  never  seen  any  evidence  anywhere  in 
history,  that  government  Intervention  and 
economic  planning  have  ever  worked  as  well 
as  the  decisions  people  make  for  themselves 
In  what  they  buy. 

Government,  however,  does  have  responsi- 
bilities in  creating  an  environment  In  which 
the  economy  can  function  to  everyone's  best 
Interest. 

I  would  interject  here  a  few  comments  on 
another  issue  of  growing  importance.  That 
is.  South  Africa.  A  number  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies with  facilities  in  that  country  have 
formed  the  U.S.  Corporate  Council  on 
South  Africa  and  you  will  be  hearing  more 
about  that  as  time  goes  on.  Our  purpose  is 
to  join  with  our  counterparts  at  the  CEO 
level  in  South  Africa  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  policy  of  apartheid. 

We  have  a  history  of  being  very  clear 
about  our  strong  opposition  to  apartheid 
and  have  made  this  opposition  known  to  the 
South  African  government.  Our  objectives 
are  specific,  not  general.  They  include: 

The  abolition  of  Influx  control. 

The  granting  of  free  hold  property  rights 
to  all  blacks 

The  dismantlement  of  the  migratory  labor 
system  that  separates  spouses  and  families. 

Resolution  of  the  citizenship  issue. 

Facilitiating  the  dialogue  which  would 
lead  to  black  participation  in  the  political 
arena. 

These  are  objectives  shared  by  responsible 
South  African  business  leaders.  We  at  Gen 
eral  Motors  and  In  the  Council  have  pledged 
our  support  By  being  in  South  Africa,  we 
think  we  may  make  a  difference  in  moving 
more  rapidly  toward  these  goals,  helping  to 
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bring  an  end  to  the  tragic  loss  of  hie  in  mat 
country  while  accomplishing  peaceful  but 
meaningful  change. 

Now  I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  just  four 
points  that  we  In  General  Motors  feel  that 
Washington  can.  and  should,  do. 

First  and  foremost  Is  reduction  of  the  fed- 
eral deficit,  "^hat's  the  surest  way  to  bring 
the  dollar  down  enough  to  give  American 
products  a  chance  to  compete. 

I  recognize  the  difficulties  associated  with 
far-reaching  restraints  on  spending,  and  I 
know  of  no  easy  way  to  fix  the  problem. 

But.  it  must  be  done  If  we  want  to  contin- 
ue as  a  producing  country,  as  a  country  with 
jobs,  and  as  a  country  with  a  standard  of 
living  that  remains  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Another  important  step  is  tax  reform. 

In  June.  I  was  here  In  Washington  testify- 
ing before  t>oth  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees In  support  of  tax  reform. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  take  the  time  to 
repeat  what  I  said  then,  except  to  empha- 
size that  true  tax  reform  should  be  a  top  na- 
tional priority. 

The  current  tax  system  has  the  effect  of 
Indirectly  influencing  business  decisions  in 
ways  that  seldom  coincide  with  solid  busi- 
ness planning. 

In  essence,  business  decisions  are  too 
often  made  to  achieve  tax  benefits  that  too 
often  run  counter  to  becoming  more  world 
competitive. 

My  third  recommendation  deals  with 
International  competitiveness  and  world 
trade. 

We  are  facing  a  tough,  persistent  trade 
deficit.  \ 

But  world  competition  will  not  go  away. 

We're  going  to  have  to  fl^ht  it  out  sooner 
or  late.,  and  If  not  now.  .  .  .  then  when? 

At  the  same  time  we  must  insist  on  the 
elimination  of  those  non-tariff  barriers  that 
exist  in  other  countries.  And  we  must  be  ef- 
fective in  helping  workers  who  suffer  Job 
loss. 

But  the  way  to  help  them  Is  to  foster  poli- 
cies that  create  jobs— real,  viable  jobs. 

The  trade  issues  are  difficult  and  complex. 
But  I  do  believe,  tough  as  it  is.  our  long 
term  interests  as  a  nation  are  best  served  by 
an  open  trading  system. 

Fourth,  and  finally.  I  can't  let  this  oppor 
tunity  go  by  without  saying  something 
about  regulation. 

The  heavy  regulatory  burden  of  the  early 
1970's  had  much  to  do  with  my  Industry's 
inability  to  respond  effectively  to  rapid 
market  changes. 

So  much  of  the  energy  of  our  scientists 
and  engineers  was  taken  up  in  meeting  one 
regulation  after  another,  that  we  simply  did 
not  have  the  human  resources  to  maximize 
our  competitiveness. 

Fuel  economy  standards  are  perhaps  the 
best,  and  most  current,  case  in  point. 

Recently,  the  fuel  economy  standard  was 
relaxed  for  1986,  which  was  greatly  appreci 
ated  but  did  not  completely  address  the  on- 
going problem. 

A  similar  adjustment  for  future  model 
years  is  equally  as  important  in  order  to 
avoid  the  potential  of  curtailing  production 
of  some  car  lines  and  throwing  thousands  of 
employes  out  of  work. 

In  all  of  this.  I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  in  the  auto  industry  are  ready  and 
willing  to  fight  our  own  competitive  battles 
on  the  world  field  of  competition. 

We  at  General  Motors  believe  that  we're 
ready  for  the  game.  We've  trained  for  this 
competition  as  never  before— have  the  best 
technology,  and  the  greatest  faith  In  our 
people's  critical  decision-making  ability. 
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You  bet  there  are  risks.  .  . 

As  Peter  Drucker  once  said,  "whenever  11 
you  see  a  successful  business,  someone  once  • ' 
made  some  courageous  decisions." 

To  which  I'd  add.  and  someone  took  some 
colossal  risks. 

At  General  Motors  we  are  ready  to  take 
the  risks,  to  run  in  competition  all  the  way 
into  the  21st  century  and  beyond. 

We  can  do  It.  and  with  your  help,  we  will 
win. 

Thank  you. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BiLL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  GREEN.  .Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  Oc- 
tober 9.  1985.  I  was  absent  for  two  recorded 
votes  due  to  a  longntandlng  commitment.  I 
had  to  speak  before  members  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  [..eague  of  the  B'nai  H'rith  in 
Detroit.  Ml.  I  should  like  to  note  for  the 
record  that  had  I  been  present.  1  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  351.  the 
Burton  substitute  amendment  to  H.R.  3008. 
the  Federal  Equitable  Pay  Practices  Act. 
On  rollcall  No.  352.  Tmal  passage  of  this 
measure.  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


MENTAL  HEALTH  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  TOM  LA.NTOS 

or  CALirOR.NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lepsla- 
tlon  approved  by  Congress  earlier  this  year, 
this  week  has  been  designated  "Mental 
Health  Awareness  Week."  I  was  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  am  glad 
now  to  have  an  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  sobering  facts 
about  mental  illness. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  are  truly  dis- 
turbing— mental  illness  can  strike  anyone 
at  any  time.  It  is  estimated  that  between  30 
and  40  million  Americans — nearly  1  in  5 
people — suffer  from  some  form  of  mental 
Illness  at  any  given  moment.  The  problems 
range  widely  from  schizophrenia  and  de- 
pression, to  substance  abuse  and  anxiety 
disorders.  Mental  illness  strikes  both  men 
and  women,  regardless  of  race.  age.  and 
social  background.  The  sufferers  range 
from  street  people  to  some  of  the  most 
highly  educated  and  talented  people  in 
America.  We  are  all  vulnerable. 

The  costs  to  our  society  are  devastating. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  direct  costs  *"of 
mental  Illness  are  more  than  $20.9  billion 
per  year.  With  the  additional  costs  of  sub- 
stance abuse  disorders,  that  figure  rises  to 
well  over  SIS5  billion. 

But  what  is  still  more  troubling.  .Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  we  have  been  slow  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  and  slow  to  provide 
the  help  that  is  sr)  desperately  needed.  We 
need  only  look  at  a  selection  of  commonly 
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available  health  plans  to  see  that  treatment 
of  menial  illness  is  a  low  priority. 

Moreover,  the  stigma  associated  with 
mental  disorders  prevents  many  from 
asking  for  the  help  they  require.  Only  I  in 
5  sufferers  seeks  medical  help.  For  many,  it 
can  lead  to  the  tragic  and  senseless  waste 
of  life  through  suicide,  and  frequently  by 
the  younger  and  most  promising  members 
of  our  society.  I  believe  that  my  bill.  H.R. 
lHy4.  the  Youth  Suiciae  Prevention  Act  will 
play  a  highly  significant  part  in  addressing 
the  most  tragic  symptom  of  mental  illness, 
the  act  of  taking  ones  own  life.  This  legisla- 
li""  will  provide  a  mechanism  to  set  na- 
tional priorities  for  youth  suicide  preven- 
tion, as  well  as  providing  preliminary  fund- 
ing for  prevention  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  for 
the  outstanding  symposium  it  organized 
this  week  as  part  of  its  contribution  to 
"Mental  Health  Awareness  Week."  Through 
the  work  of  the  APA.  and  that  of  similar 
organizations,  we  will  learn  more  about 
one  of  the  most  tragic  illnesses  of  our  time. 

Just  like  other  diseases,  mental  illness 
has  symptoms  and  it  can  be  effectively 
treated.  It  is  up  to  us.  however,  to  seize  the 
initiative  and  art. 
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Yet.  I  haven't  heard  anyone  asking  the 
taxpayer  if  he  wants  his  heard-earned  cash 
used  for  welfare  for  the  rich. 

Finally,  has  DOE.  or  anyone  else  for  that 
matter,  done  an  analysis  to  determine 
whether  synfuels  production  makes  eco- 
nomic sense  when  Amtrira  is  alternately 
conserving — and  pnidurinii — more  natural 
fuel  than  ever  before?  Only  Louisiana 
seems  to  have  determined  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic benefit— the  synfuels  plant  will  use 
the  surpluse  molasses  produced  by  its 
State's  farmers. 

However,  while  creating  jobs  and  new 
markets  is  an  admirable  goal,  it  does  not 
warrant  makework  jobs  and  "White  Ele- 
phant" industries  I  nf<inunatel>  Mr.  Kha- 
shoggi'f  Agrifuels  Kefining  Corp.  does  little 
to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  our  coun- 
try. 


Mr    ADNAN  KHASHOGGI 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERM.4IN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  must 
confess  that  I  hoped  Adnan  Khashoggi't. 
exploits  would  be  restricted  to  the  gossip 
pages,  where  news  of  his  unprecedented  $2 
billion  divorce  settlement  ran  for  weeks.  So 
it  was  with  great  consternation  that  I 
learned  that  the  Saudi  arms  dealer  is  again 
making  news  headlines,  this  time  courtesy 
of  the  Department  of  Energy.  During  this 
era  of  budget-rutting  the  DOE.  in  all  its 
wisdom,  has  decided  to  bestow  a  $72  mil- 
lion Federal  loan  gaurantee  on  Mr.  Kha- 
shoggi,  so  he  ran  build  an  alcohol  fuels 
plant  in  Louisiana 

While  some  might  applaud  Mr.  Kha- 
shoggi  for  investing  the  money  in  this 
country,  rather  than  funneling  it  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  he  was  allegedly  wont  to  do  for 
many  a  I'.S.  defense  contractor  in  the 
1970s,  one  might  ask  why  we  should  subsi- 
dize the  production  of  a  costly  fuel  substi- 
tute when  the  world  market  is  glutted  with 
the  real  thing. 

One  might  also  be  excused  for  asking 
why  we  should  subsidize  Mr.  Khashoggi. 
said  to  be  one  of  the  world's  richest  men. 
Of  course,  the  (Jovernment's  largesse  is  un- 
derstandable when  you  consider  that  the 
depressed  market  for  real  estate  and  con- 
struction has  reportedly  forced  the  billion- 
aire to  slash  expenses— he  w^s  only  able  to 
host  500  guests  at  his  .50th  birthday  party 
this  July. 

This  handout  mentality  also  prompted 
the  (;overnment  to  bail  out  Chlcagos  ailing 
(  ontinental  Illinois  Bank  at  the  bargain 
basement  price  of  $4.5  billion. 
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dividuals  in  two-parent  families  to  work  to 
offset  the  cost  of  benefits  received  will  en- 
hance self-esteem,  improve  job  skills,  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  long-term  welfare  de- 
pendency, provide  useful  services  that  State 
and  local  governments  could  not  otherwise 
afford,  and  help  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  the  safety  net.  Under  my  bill. 
States  would  retain  the  right  to  expand 
these  workfare  requirements  if  they  so  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  welfare  reform:  I 
urge  immediate  consideration  of  my  bill. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

U>   LALlUJhhiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 
Mr.  SHl'MWAY.  .Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
signing  of  Greater  Avenues  for  Independ- 
ence (GAIN!  legislation  in  ('alifornia  is  a 
significant  step  toward  true  welfare  reform. 
an  accomplishment  which  will  benefit  both 
welfare  recipients  and  taxpayers  alike.  I 
commend  (iovernor  Deukmcjian  and  mem- 
bers of  both  chambers  of  ihe  State  legisla- 
ture for  their  notable  arromplishment. 

For  years,  citizens  Hnd  IcRislaiors  have 
recognized  the  need  to  reform  the  Nation's 
multibillion-dollar  welfare  system.  Stories 
of  second  and  third  generation  welfare  re- 
cipients, of  able-bodied  but  unemployed 
participants,  lack  of  coordination  among 
the  more  than  70  welfare  programs  cur- 
rently in  existence,  and  regulations  which 
serve  as  work  disincentives,  have  intensi- 
fied interest  in  reform.  Creating  a  system 
which  would  provide  appropriate  relief  to 
the  needy  without  breeding  debilitating  de- 
pendency, and  at  the  same  time  safeguard- 
ing it  against  those  unneedy  individuals 
who  would  make  a  mockery  of  public  as- 
sistance, has  been  a  sizable  challenge  to 
each  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  California  initiative,  which  requires 
able-bodied  welfare  recipients  with  children 
over  the  age  of  6  to  work  for  up  to  a  year, 
take  job  training  or  gj  to  school,  is  one 
way  the  problems  facing  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's millions  of  welfare  recipients  may  be 
addressed.  Other  SUtes  have  also  enacted 
reforms,  and  have  enjoyed  success  through 
various  combinations  of  workfare.  job 
training,  and  education. 

However,  in  light  of  the  substantial  Fed- 
eral investment  in  the  welfare  system — cur- 
rently 3  of  4  welfare  dollars  come  from  the 
l.S.  Treasury— I  believe  there  need  to  be 
some  minimal  Federal  guidelines  for  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  assistance.  Thus  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  target  a 
mandatory  workfare  requirement  to  pri- 
mary wage  earners  in  AF'DC-l' — two- 
parent— families.  Requiring  able-bodied  in- 


IMMUNIZING  THE  WORLDS 
CHILDREN  BY  1990 

HON.  TONY  P.  H\LL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I. 
along  with  12  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  and  3  Members  of  the  Senate,  am  in- 
troducing an  important  resolution.  This 
resolution  calls  on  the  President  to  support 
expanded  access  to  immunization  programs 
for  all  the  world's  children. 

Each  year  over  4  million  children  die. 
and  another  5  million  are  disabled  from 
easily  preventable  diseases.  This  means 
that  every  minute  of  ever>  day.  8  children 
die  and  10  more  are  handicapped  from  the 
effects  of  immunizable  diseases 

These  tragedies  need  not  occur.  \  accines 
to  prevent  six  leading  diseases  which  kill 
and  cripple  children  have  existed  for  years. 
But  less  than  20  percent  of  the  90  million 
children  born  in  Ae^fU<p\r\%  countries  each 
year  are  immunized  aifainst  these  common 
childhood  diseases:  measles,  polio,  tubercu- 
losis, diphtheria,  pertussis,  and  tetanus. 

The  World  Health  (  ommunity  ha*  set  a 
goal  of  immunizing  all  the  world's  children 
against  these  diseases  by  1990.  This  month, 
the  United  Nations  General  .Assembly  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  commit  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  this  challenge. 

This  is  not  only  a  very  important  goal,  it 
is  also  achievable.  The  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, the  Inited  Nations  Children's 
Fund,  the  Inited  Nations  Development 
Program,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  slated  at  an  inter- 
national meeting  in  Bellagio.  Italy,  last 
year  that  the  goal  of  universal  child  immu- 
nization by  1990  was  indeed  possible  to 
reach. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  affirmed  our 
support  for  immunization  programs  and 
other  basic  health  programs  for  people  in 
less-developed  countries  by  funding  such 
agencies  as  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control.  b>  our  contributions  to  I'NICEF, 
and  by  the  esUblishment  of  the  Child  Sur- 
vival Fund.  However,  to  reach  the  goal  of 
universal  immunization,  we  must  enhance 
our  support  of  these  vital  efforts. 
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This  resolution  calls  upon  the  President 
to  direct  all  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
to  work  in  the  global  effort  to  provide  en- 
hanced support  toward  achieving  the  goal 
of  universal  access  to  childhood  immuniza- 
tion by  1990.  I  hope  vou  will  join  us  in 
working  toward  this  goal.  The  lives  and 
well-being  of  millions  of  children  around 
the  world  are  at  stake. 


NEW  LIFE  FOR  THE  BROWN- 
STONES  OF  BEDFORD  STUYVE- 
SANT 


HON   EDO!  PHUS  TOWNS 

;     -li..     i  ORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  neigh- 
borhood revitalization  is  nothing  more 
than  rhetoric  in  most  urban  policy  debates. 
However,  there  are  examples  of  successful 
community  redevelopment  efforts.  In 
Brooklyn,  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  commu- 
nity is  experiencing  a  new  interest  in  pre- 
serving and  rehabilitating  its  brownstone 
houses. 

This  area,  in  fact,  has  the  largest  concen- 
tration of  brownstones  in  the  I'nited  States. 
In  many  cases  neighborhood  revitalization 
has  meant  that  minority  groups  were 
pushed  out  of  a  community.  In  the  case  of 
Bed-Stuy.  however,  middle  class  blacks  are 
now  coming  back  into  the  area  and  en- 
hancing economic  development  in  the  busi- 
ness community  as  well  as  the  housing 
market. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carried  an  arti- 
cle by  Joseph  Giovannini  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  Bed-Stuy's  brownstones.  I  have  in- 
serted this  article  for  my  colleagues'  review 
as  an  example  of  good  community  revital- 
ization. 

Giving  New  Life  to  the  Brownstones  of 

Bedford-Stuyvesant 

(By  Joseph  Giovannini) 

It  is  a  mansion,  or  nearly  a  mansion,  that 
Arthur  and  Esther  Bramwell  did  not  know 
they  wanted.  "A  friend  introduced  me  to  the 
house  three  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Bramwell, 
a  deputy  county  clerk  in  State  Supreme 
Court  in  Brooklyn.  1  told  him  I  already 
had  a  house  nearby  that  was  paid  for,  that  I 
didnt  need  it  He  said  I  had  to  see  it." 

The  doors  in  the  12  foot-high  parlors  are 
faced  in  oak  on  one  side  and  mahogany  on 
the  other.  Virtually  every  opening  in  the 
late- 19th-century  house— doorways,  win 
dows  and  fireplaces— is  surrounded  with 
highly  detailed  and  intact  late  Victorian 
woodwork.  Mr.  Bramwell.  pointing  out  the 
patterned  brass  hinges  on  the  oak  front 
door  and  the  coat  hooks  made  of  sterling 
silver  in  the  entry  hall,  is  proud  of  the  ele- 
gant 12room.  four  story  brownstone  he  now 
owns  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn. 

Often  cited  for  its  abandoned  buildings, 
vacant  lots  and  property.  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant also  has  one  of  the  largest  concentra 
lions  of  well-preserved  brownstones  in  the 
United  States  Within  the  ihree-and  a  half 
square-mile  community  there  are  extensive 
well-maintained  neighborhoods  of  two-, 
three-,  and  four  story  owner  occupied 
houses.  The  Bramwells'  is  one  of  the  most 
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elegant  of  the  many  such  hou.ses  buill  near 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the  area  wa.s 
a  residential  district  for  well  to-do  families. 
A  10-block  area  around  Stuyvesant  Heights 
is  a  historic  district,  and  a  larger  area, 
nearly  1,000  homes  on  40  blocks,  has  t>cen 
sur\'eyed  for  historic  designation. 

Once  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  decay  of 
American  inner  cities.  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
has  changed  since  Rol>ert  F.  Kennedy  made 
his  historic  walk  there  in  1966-  a  walk  that 
helped  lead  to  federally  financed  communi- 
ty development  programs  across  the  coun- 
try. 

"It's  the  brownstones  that  have  kept  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant together— they've  been  the 
stabilizing  force  here  des'lte  the  large  pock- 
ets of  poverty."  said  Lucille  Rose,  vice  chair- 
person of  Community  Board  3,  which  en- 
compasses the  predominantly  black  Brook- 
lyn community.  Mrs.  Rose  lives  in  a  three- 
story  limestone  building  that  she  bought  in 
1942  for  $8,000.  Even  though  her  long 
career  in  city  government  took  her  from  a 
position  as  a  fiscal  clerk  to  Deputy  Mayor, 
she  never  moved  from  her  home.  "What  has 
kept  me  and  many  others  here  has  been  the 
brownstones.  and  the  great  sense  of  pride  on 
our  blocks."  she  said. 

Kermll  Moran.  a  real  estate  broker  In 
Bedford-Stuyvesant.  said  that  over  the  last 
five  years  he  has  seen  an  acceleration  of  in- 
terest in  brownstones  In  the  community  and 
that  most  people  now  buying  are  middle- 
and  upper-middle-income  blacks.  Their  in- 
terest has  centered  in  and  around  the  his- 
toric brownstone  core,  especially  toward 
downtown  Brooklyn  to  the  west  and  Broad 
way  to  the  east. 

The  brownstone  is  not  only  a  house— its 
part  of  a  block."  said  Jacqueline  Jones,  head 
of  the  annual  tour  sponsored  by  the  Brown- 
stoners  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  to  be  held 
this  year  on  Oct.  19  (for  information  about 
the  tour,  which  visits  a  cross-section  of 
homes,  call  718-443-8919). 

The  small,  owner-occupied  brownstones 
help  make  neighborhoods  cohesive.  "We 
know  our  neighbors.  "  Mrs.  Jones  said 

'I  felt  perfectly  safe  last  night  walking 
home  from  a  meeting.  "  Mrs.  Rose  said,  "be- 
cause I  saw  my  neighbor  looking  out  her 
window,  and  when  I  got  In  I  waved  to  her. 
and  she  waved  to  me  and  then  left  the 
window.  I  do  the  same  for  her." 

According  to  Prsmcine  Thomas,  a  senior 
mortgage  officer  with  the  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant Restoration  Corporation,  the  brown- 
stones have  been  basic  in  rebuilding  the 
community  after  its  postwar  decline  because 
they  have  been  accessible  in  price,  suitable 
for  families,  attractive,  adaptable  and  prac- 
tical. The  brownstone  revival  of  the  late 
1960's  and  70s  in  the  rest  of  Brooklyn 
spread  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  assisted  by 
locally  administered  housing  programs. 

Vonceil  and  Rol)ert  Turner,  for  example, 
bought  their  brownstone  on  Hancock  Street 
12  years  ago  for  about  $30,000.  with  the 
Bedford  Stuyvesant  Restoration  Corpora 
tion  advising  them  how  to  get  an  F.H.A. 
mortgage  Working  with  a  friend.  Mr. 
Turner,  a  battalion  chief  with  the  Fire  De 
partment.  and  Mrs.  Turner,  who  works  for 
the  city  Social  Services  Department,  did 
much  of  the  restoration  work  themselves. 

The  corporation,  which  receives  both  pri- 
vate and  Federal  funds,  rehabilitated  about 
1.200  apartments  and  houses  and  helped  fi- 
nance work  on  4.200  facades  Commercial 
banks  now  provide  most  financing  for  home 
purchase.s  and  improvements. 

Mr.  Moran  said  that  last  year  alone  the 
value  of  brownstones  in  the  community  ap- 
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predated  about   25   percent    A   brownstone 
within  the  historically  important  area.s    If 
available,  .sells  for  $90,000  to  $125,000 
outside  those  areas,  from  $70,000  to  $90 
according  to  Pat  Cyrus,  director  of  the  loca; 
office  of  the  city's  Housing  Preservation  and 
Development    Department.    The    communi 
ly's  first  condominium  project-in  an  apart 
ment   building   at   2   Macon  Street  — will   b< 
completed  in  about  a  year. 

Mrs.  Rose  called  the  changes  a  Renais 
sance:  "In  the  last  five  years,  it  s  like  a  Back 
to  Bed-Stuy  movement.  People  are  begin 
ning  to  see  it  as  a  stable  area." 

With  homeowners  better  aware  of  the 
value  of  their  brownstones  and  more  confi 
dent  of  their  community,  there  are  fewer 
bargains  now.  and  many  of  the  buildings  be- 
coming available  require  more  work. 

On  Macon  Street.  Michele  Stewart,  a 
placement  counselor,  recently  finished  ren- 
ovating a  brownstone  that  she  bought  with 
her  brother  Michael  Stewart,  a  city  asses 
sor,  two  years  ago  for  about  $25,000.  They 
spent  $50,000  to  convert  the  two  lower 
floors  Into  rental  units  and  the  two  upper 
ones  Into  a  duplex  apartment  for  her 
(While  many  brownstones  remain  single 
family,  many  others  have  been  subdivided.) 
The  strong  .sen.se  of  neighborhood  on 
many  blocks  is  reinforced  by  a  large  number 
of  community  churches,  many  of  them  ar- 
chitecturally distinguished.  Brownstoners  of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  the  Magnolia  Tree 
Earth  Center,  which  planus  and  landscapes 
streets,  are  other  active  community  groups. 
The  community  has  received  various  forms 
of  assistance  for  the  houses  from  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Resto- 
ration Corporation,  the  Vann-Guard  Urban 
Improvement  Association  and  the  local 
Housing  Preservation  and  Development 
office. 

"You  have  to  go  to  the  South  to  find  the 
same  sense  of  warmth,"  said  Earlene  Harris, 
who  bought  a  brownstone  in  nearly  perfect 
condition  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Jerome 
Harris,  about  two  years  ago.  "You  walk  up 
and  down  the  street,  and  youre  always 
saying  hello  to  people  sitting  outside."  Mrs. 
Harris  said. 

The  Harrises— he  is  a  school  district  su 
perintendent  in  Brooklyn,  she.  an  adminis- 
trator for  the  Board  of  Education— moved 
from  an  apartment  on  the  Upper  West  Side 
because  they  wanted  more  room  and  be- 
cause they  were  attracted  to  the  quality  of 
life  In  their  neighborhood. 

As  in  many  of  the  more  elaborate  brown- 
stones. the  interior  of  their  four-story.  12 
room-house  is  almost  a  continuous  piece  of 
furniture,  with  detailed  paneling,  wainscot 
ing.  moldings,  shutters,  mantels,  fretwork 
and  staircases.  They  have  furnished  the  an- 
tique Interiors  with  their  own  antiques,  and 
own  a  collection  of  African  and  Afro-Ameri- 
can art. 

Rufus  and  Geraldine  Causer— they  are 
with  a  New  'Vork  publishing  concern,  he  as 
a  financial  adviser  and  she  as  a  bookkeep 
er— also  own  a  large  brownstone  with  fine 
woodwork,  which  they  have  furnished  with 
reproduction  Colonial  antiques.  Mr.  Cau.ser 
smiles  atjout  his  purchase,  not  only  becau.se 
of  the  price  ($35,000  eight  years  ago),  but 
also  because  "I  had  no  idea  what  I  wa.s 
doing." 

"I  was  looking  for  a  house  in  Lot.g  Island 
when  my  brother  In-law  suggested  I  look  at 
It."  he  said.  "I  bought  it  because  he  .said  it 
was  a  nice  house." 

Because  the  woodwork  was  not  inlarl  m 
the  brownstone  that  Brenda  and  Wilbcrt 
Pryson  and  their  daughter.  Kenya,  moved 


into  In  the  1970s,  they  felt  free  to  modern 
ize  the  interiors.  Over  a  period  of  years,  the 
Frysons— he  is  a  social  worker,  she  an  edu- 
cational program  coordinator-  gutted  the 
Interiors  and  built  a  multilevel  modern 
space  designed  by  an  architect.  The  main 
parlor  floor,  for  example,  became  a  double- 
story  space,  open  to  the  roof  and  a  skylight. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  story  of  setting  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  is  that  of  Sheryl  Shell, 
a  teacher  and  opera  singer,  and  her  hus- 
band. Reginald,  an  accountant.  They 
bought  a  medium-sized  brown.stone  five 
years  ago  for  about  $30,000.  It  had  not  only 
its  original  woodwork,  fireplace  tiles  and 
kitchen,  but  also  the  wallpaper  and  lace  cur- 
tains, which  still  hang  on  the  doors  and  win 
dows.  It  was  owned  by  two  sisters  who  were 
members  of  the  family  that  bought  the 
house  when  it  was  built.  For  the  Shells,  res- 
toration so  far  has  primarily  been  a  matter 
of  sweeping,  dusting  and  polishing. 


HARRY  W.  FINDER,  JR. 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  fellow  Marylander, 
Harry  W.  Finder,  Jr. 

Harry  will  be  remembered  by  his  many 
friends  in  Maryland  as  a  kind  and  decent 
man  who  worked  hard  to  make  his  commu- 
nity a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  For  26 
years.  Harry  was  the  conscientious  and 
caring  owner  and  operator  of  Circus  Park 
Trailer  Court  in  Cecil  County,  MD. 

A  lifelong  Democrat,  Harry's  active  in- 
volvement in  our  Nation's  political  system 
dates  back  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
first  inauguration.  I  believe.  .Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  people  like  Harry  Pinder— people 
committed  to  the  principles  of  pluralism 
and  participation— who  make  our  country 

great. 

A  fine  family  man,  Harry  was  devoted  to 
his  wife  (iladys  and  his  five  daughters, 
Fslher  1..  Pinder.  Helen  .Mae  McMullen. 
Bessie  V.  Bamberger.  H.  Christine  Handy, 
and  Barbara  K.  Pinder,  as  well  as  his  three 
siblings.  Muriel  Williams,  Beatrice  Huester, 
and  William  D.  Pinder,  Sr. 

It  is  with  great  pride,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
share  these  words  of  remembrance  of 
Harrv  W.  Pinder.  Jr. 


NATIONAL  SIDS  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1985 
Mr  MII.LKR  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  House  has  approved 
mv  legislation.  House  Joint  Resolution  322, 
to  designate  October  19H.5  as  "National 
SIDS  .Awareness  .Month." 

Sudden  infant  death  syndrome— com- 
monlv  know  as  SIDS— is  a  quiet  but 
mighty  killer.  It  takes  the  lives  of  about 
7  000   infants   every   year— about    1    out   of 
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every  500  babies  born— making  it  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  death  between  the  ages  of 
1  month  and  1  year.  Ten  percent— about 
700  deaths  attributable  to  SIDS — occur  in 
my  home  State  of  California  annually. 

Every  day  20  to  30  seemingly  healthy  in- 
fants die  unexpectedly  of  SIDS.  SIDS 
strikes  without  warning  while  infants  are 
apparently  napping  or  sleeping  peacefully. 
We  now  know  that  the  greatevi  frequency 
of  SIDS  deaths  occur*  Hmi>n»(  infants  2  to  4 
months  old.  although  it  does  occur  among 
older  infants  as  well  Infants  who  are  pre- 
mature, low  birth  weight,  born  into  poverty 
or  who  have  had  a  sibling  claimed  by  SIDS 
appear  to  be  at  highest  risk. 

The  death  of  a  child  is  always  cata- 
strophic for  a  family  and  loved  ones.  A 
SIDS  death  is  especially  so  because  until 
recently  SIDS  deaths  were  unexplained,  re- 
sulting in  much  blame  and  guilt  among 
family  membern.  on  top  of  the  enormous 
grief  experienced  due  to  the  loss  of  a  child. 
We  still  know  very  little  about  SIDS  and 
what  we  do  know  has  only  emerged  in 
recent  years.  Not  so  long  ago  SIDS  deaths 
were  simply  unexplained.  This  was  a  phe- 
nomenon that  no  one  really  knew  about, 
except  those  who  suffered  its  tragedy. 
There  was  no  official  name  for  SIDS  until 
the  1960s,  and  before  the  mid  1970'8,  it  was 
not  entered  as  a  cause  of  death  on  death 
certificates. 

Since  that  time  we  have  made  progress 
learning  about  the  disease.  It  is  now  a  rec- 
ognized medical  entity.  However,  we  need 
to  learn  much  more.  The  cause  of  SIDS 
and  possible  effective  preventive  approach- 
es remain  a  mystery.  We  also  need  to 
expand  awareness  efforts  that  can  provide 
critical  emotional  support  to  families  who 
have  lost  a  child  to  SIDS. 

Much  of  the  progress  made  to  date  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  hard  work  and  com- 
mitment of  individuals  and  groups  dedicat- 
ed to  increasing  public  awareness  and  pro- 
moting research  on  the  causes  of  SIDS  and 
ways  to  prevent  it.  I  want  to  thank  Gayla 
Reiter.  who  is  the  mother  of  a  SIDS  victim, 
and  her  assistant.  Bob  DePillis.  for  provid- 
ing the  initial  inspiration  for  this  legisla- 
tion. These  individuals  along  with  the  Na- 
tional SIDS  Foundation  and  the  National 
Center  for  Prevention  of  SIDS  have  provid- 
ed unfailing  leadership  in  efforts  to  con- 
quer SIDS. 

I  also  especially  want  to  commend  and 
thank  my  colleague.  BOB  GARCIA,  who 
knows  about  the  tragedy  of  SIDS  firsthand 
and  has  been  a  leader  on  this  issue  for  us 
all  in  this  House. 

Over  200  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  It 
will  serve  to  focus:  greater  national  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  SIDS.  with  the 
hope  of  promoting  greater  understanding 
and  ways  to  prevent  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
SIDS. 
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PROTECTING  OUR  DOMESTIC 
INDUSTRIAL  BASE  WITHIN 
THE  CONTEXT  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENTS 

HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 
Mr.  GINDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
May,  r.S.  exports  have  declined  by  5.2  per- 
cent, and  in  the  month  of  August,  the  trade 
deficit  came  $9  9  billion  closer  to  the  $150 
billion  trade  deficit  predicted  for  1985. 
International  trade  economists  credit  this 
continued  economic  slide  to  the  strong 
dollar  and  yet.  since  Februar>.  the  U.S. 
dollar  has  declined  against  other  world 
currencies  by  16  percent.  While  the  admin- 
istration contends  that  the  devalued  dollar 
cannot  favorably  impact  on  the  trade  defi- 
cit for  18  months  or  more.  industrialisU 
verify  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  deindustrialization  of  America. 
It's  no  wonder  Congress  has  decided  to 
intervene  and  it  is.  furthermore,  no  sur- 
prise that  Members  have  produced  hun- 
dreds of  trade  bills  designed  to  restrict  or 
tax  imports. 

Before  protectionist  sentiment  over- 
whelms us,  however,  we  should  examine 
our  place  in  the  world  market.  We  do 
indeed  function  within  an  international 
context  and  due  to  the  interdependent 
nature  of  trading  economies,  actions  we 
implement  abroad  invariably  impact  do- 
mestically. 

The  Ex-lm  Bank,  for  example,  which 
functions  as  an  independent  foreign  lend- 
ing agency  of  the  I'.S.  Federal  Government, 
has  a  total  exposure  of  $35.4  billion.  Pay- 
ment of  these  loans  are  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  debtor  nations'  ability  to  export 
into  America.  This  is  problematic  when  our 
major  debtor  nations  are  also  those  target- 
ed for  import  restrictions. 

When  coupled  with  private  sector  com- 
mitments abroad,  total  I'.S.  exposure  multi- 
plies dramatically.  For  Mexico,  the  amount 
exceeds  $2h  billion  while  Brazil  reportedly 
owes  $26  billion.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  this  commitment. 

Despite  the  trade  deficit,  total  l.S.  ex- 
ports for  1984  exceeded  $217.9  billion. 

Additionally,  we  are  equally  dependent 
on  international  agricultural  sales.  For 
1984.  U.S.  agricultural  exports  totaled  $37.8 
billion.  For  the  same  period,  we  imported 
$19.3  billion.  The  result  is  an  $18.5  billion 
trade  surplus.  We  cannot  afford  to  risk  this 
net  gain. 

Our  partnership  in  world  trade,  however, 
does  not  justify  further  tolerance  of  unfair 
trade  practices,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
internationally  structured  provisions  for 
relief. 

Accordingly,  the  first  action  Members  of 
Congress  are  obliged  to  take  is  enforcement 
of  present  trade  laws.  Since  1948,  when  the 
General  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
IGATT!  was  implemented,  we  have  main- 
tained reasonable  alternatives  to  protec- 
tionist legislation,  which,  as  structured  and 
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enforced,  provide  the  name  relief  from  im- 
ports. 

Sections  201  and  301  of  the  1974  Trade 
Act,  for  example,  are  intended  to  reNtrirl 
imports,  based  on  an  International  Trade 
Commission's  (ITCl  favorable  recommen- 
dation. Following  are  three  examples  of 
such  alternatives,  which  unfortunately, 
have  been  either  ignored  or  not  enforced. 

The  recent  ITC  ruling  for  the  footwear 
industry,  for  example,  has  been  the  topic  of 
much  debate.  The  International  Trade 
Commission  [ITC)  ruled  unanimously  that 
imports  had  imposed  serious  iivjury  to  our 
domestic  counterparts.  Consequently,  the 
Commission  recommended  quotas  for  5 
years  on  nonrubber  footwear  imports 
valued  over  $2.50  per  pair.  However,  the 
President  failed  to  implement  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation.  Consequently,  stiff- 
er  lefrislation  has  been  introduced  for  a 
greater  length  of  time. 

Likewise,  the  textile  industry  has  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  for  relief.  The  Com- 
merce Department  confirms  that  had  the 
Multi-Fiber  .'Vrrangement  (MFAl  been  en- 
forced, the  legislation  intended  to  limit  tex- 
tile imports  by  30  percent  wouldn't  be  nec- 
essary. The  MFA  pr<»vides  the  structure  for 
world  textile  trade  and  provides  for  Import 
restrictions  when  verifiably  necessary. 

Finally,  the  National  Pork  Producers 
Council  is  currently  appealing  an  ITC  rec- 
ommendation for  import  relief.  While  the 
Commission  rules  3  to  2  that  Canadian 
pork  has  injured  our  domestic  industry  and 
accordingly  restricted  the  import  of  live 
hogs  into  America,  they  recommended, 
nonetheless,  to  allow  unrestricted  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  pork  products  into  the  States. 
I'ltimately.  the  decision  merely  benefits  Ca- 
nadian pork  processors. 

Clearly,  these  actions  warrant  congres- 
sional intervention  in  defense  of  American 
industry.  However,  such  action  need  not  be 
as  extreme  as  protectionists  might  advo- 
cate. By  making  necessary  procedural  revi- 
sions in  current  law.  enforcement  can 
make  the  difference.  Many  members  are 
consequently  considering  the  possibility  of 
transferring  final  decisionmaking  authority 
in  these  and  future  ITC  cases  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  a  separate  trade  agency. 

Second,  it  is  time  to  recognize  that  the 
subtle  subsidies  used  by  many  trading  part- 
ners to  enhance  their  exports,  seriously 
handicap  our  ability  to  compete  domesti- 
cally. Accordingly,  we  must  uncover  the  ex- 
isting subsidies  and  either  eliminate  them 
or  apply  countervailing  duties.  Funds 
raised  from  these  duties  can  be  applied  to 
assist  displaced  workers  through  training 
assistance  or  job  relocation  efforts. 

Wage  rates  are  a  prime  example  of  these 
subtle  subsidies.  Clearly,  there  is  no  way 
American  businesses  can  compete  with  na- 
tions that  achieve  a  wage  advantage  by 
paying  their  employees  a  substandard 
wage.  Calling  for  a  decrea-se  in  I'.S.  wages 
is  unacceptable.  We  must  make  clear  that 
these  wage  subsidies  are  unfair  and  conse- 
quently open  to  retaliation. 

Enforcement  of  current  law  is  the  first 
responsible  alternative  to  the  present  defi- 
cit, if  we  are  to  preserve  our  place  in  world 
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trade.  We  must  make  existing  laws  work  ef- 
fectively and  more  expeditiously.  Within 
this  framework,  we  mus(  pursue  any  action 
necessary  to  give  American  industry  a 
chance  to  be  competitive.  Clearly,  it  is 
shortsighted  to  fund  defense  efforts  if  the 
demise  of  our  industrial  base  leaves  us  oth- 
erwise dependent  on  our  industrialized 
trading  partners. 


RED-LETTER  DAY  IN  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  RADON 

HON.  BuB  LDUAK 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  198S 

Mr.  EIK;AR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  red- 
letter  day  for  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  to  stop  radon  contamination  of 
homes  in  eastern  Pennsylvania's  Reading 
Prong. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  radon  is 
a  colorless,  odorless,  and  tasteless  gas  that 
is  produced  by  the  decay  of  naturally-oc- 
curing  uranium  deposits.  Kadon  has  col- 
lected in  hundreds  of  homes  built  over  the 
prong,  a  seam  of  uranium  stretching  sever- 
al hundred  miles  through  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  When  inhaled 
by  the  people  living  in  these  homes,  radon 
is  extremely  hazardous  drastically  increas- 
ing the  residents'  risk  of  lung  cancer. 

This  morning  in  my  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  we  passed  a  Su- 
perfund  reauthorization  bill  which  includ- 
ed the  text  of  my  bill.  H.R.  3172.  This  legis- 
lation directs  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  I  EPA)  to  conduct  a  national 
assessment  of  the  radon  problem  and  to 
rep<irt  to  Congress  on  the  levels  of  radon 
that  pose  a  threat  to  human  health.  Even 
more  important,  it  directs  the  EPA  Admin- 
istrator to  set  up  a  $4-million  demonstra- 
tion project  in  the  Reading  Prong.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  is  to  provide  better  in- 
formation on  radon  mitigation  techniques 
for  homes  contamination  with  radon. 

The  other  body  has  already  passed  a  Su- 
perfund  reauthorization  bill,  and  it  in- 
cludes an  amendment  by  Senator  LaUTEN- 
BERG  which  would  cover  radon  and  other 
indoor  air  pollution.  We're  making  real 
progress  on  the  legislative  front. 

Also  this  morning,  Pennsylvania  Gover- 
nor Dick  Thornburgh  announced  a  home- 
owner assistance  program  for  eliminating 
radon  gas.  The  {.1-million  program  will 
allow  residents  of  radon-c<intaminated 
areas  in  Pennsylvania  to  get  low-interest 
loans  to  clean  up  their  homes.  The  State 
will  also  continue  its  free  radon  testing 
program. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  finally  moved  to  take 
positive  action  in  the  face  of  the  radon  con- 
tamination crisis.  In  July.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  a  morning  with  the  people 
of  Boyertown,  PA.  where  the  radon  con- 
lamination  problem  is  most  serious.  Not 
only  do  some  re^dents  of  Boyertown  have 
levels  of  radon  in  their  homes  which 
exceed     the     0.02     working     levels     |WL1 
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deemed  dangerous,  they  have  levels  as  high 

as  l.3.r>  WL. 

The  people  of  Boyertown  are  rightly  wor- 
ried about  the  high  cost  of  remedial  action 
and  the  continuing  danger  of  exposure 
while  corrective  measures  are  contemplat- 
ed. The  people  of  Boyertown  are  rightly 
terrified  about  the  effect  on  their  children. 
One  couple  has  been  told  that  the  radon 
level  in  their  home  means  that  their  chil- 
dren— aged  13,  II.  and  H— are  breathing  the 
equivalent  of  the  smoke  from  21  packs  of 
cigarettes  every  day  and  that  their  chances 
of  developing  lung  cancer  are  one  in  eight. 

It's  about  time  that  the  Commonwealth 
takes  some  concrete  action,  though  I  think 
more  than  a  loan  program  may  be  needed. 
In  particular,  the  Slate  must  give  people 
whose  homes  are  contaminated  with  radon 
more  specific  information  about  which  of 
the  various  mitigation  techniques  will 
work.  And  it  is  not  yet  time  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  grants  for  those  who  have 
radon  problems  that  are  very  expensive  to 
remediate. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  positive  sign  that  on 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  we're  moving 
ahead  to  address  the  radon  crisis:  but  it's 
not  yet  time  to  slop,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  actions  and  those  of 
Senator  LaL'TENBERI.  as  we  attempt  to  help 
those  plagued  with  radon  contamination. 
In  order  to  provide  them  with  more  infor- 
mation about  this  threat.  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  (iovernor  Thornburgh's  press  release 
today  and  the  language  of  my  provision  in 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation-re- 
ported Superfund  bill  follow  my  statement 
in  the  RECORD: 

Statement  or  Gov.  Oick  Thornburgh 

GiLBERTSviLLE.  Pa  (Ocl.  10)— Gov  Dick 
Thornburgh  today  announced  the  nation's 
first  homeowner  assistance  program  to  aid 
in  eliminating  radon  gas  from  homes 
through  a  $3  million  low-interest  loan  pro- 
gram to  help  residents  of  Berks.  Lehigh. 
Northampton  and  Bucks  counties  in  the 
geologic  area  known  as  the  Reading  Prong. 

Thornburgh  said  he  is  proposing  the  ini- 
tial low-interest  loan  program  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Housing  Finance  Authority  and  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  to  subsi- 
dize needed  repairs  for  homes  found  to  have 
high  levels  of  radon,  a  radioactive,  natural- 
ly-occurring gas  which  lederal  health  offi- 
cials have  said  can  increase  the  risk  of  lung 
cancer. 

"Although  radon  is  a  national  problem 
certainly  not  limited  to  the  Reading  Prong, 
we  simply  cant  wait  any  longer  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  program.  '  the  gov- 
ernor said.  "Our  citizens  need  help  now 
The  Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources has  done  more  testing  than  any 
agency  in  any  stale,  and  we  are  now  pio 
neering  assistance  in  helping  to  rid  homes 
of  this  threat." 

The  governor  will  propose  at  PHFA's  Oct. 
18  meeting  a  program  of  loans  at  2  percent 
interest  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fami 
lies    with    annual    incomes    under    S36.000 
Loans  at  8  to  9  percent  (still  5  to  6  percent 
below  commercial  rales)  will  be  made  avail 
able  to  families  with  incomes  over  $36,000 
annually     Loans   will    be   largeied    for    the 
most  serious  problem  areas  initially.  Details 
of   when   and   where   to   apply   will    be   an 
noiinced  later  after  action  by  PHFA 
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Thornburgh  announced  the  loan  program 
at  a  news  conference  at  DER's  recently- 
opened  radon  task  force  office. 

Pennsylvania  has  led  the  nation  In  testing, 
monitoring  and  remedial  designs  to  correct 
radon  problems  In  homes  since  the  discov- 
ery last  December  of  a  Berks  County  home 
near  Boyertown  with  levels  675  times  the 
exposure  level  generally  deemed  safe. 

A  variety  of  repair  methods,  from  simple 
venting  to  exclusion  of  radon  by  sealing 
basement  cracks  and  walls,  are  available. 
DER  has  prepared  a  list  of  suggested  correc- 
tion methods  that  is  available  to  interested 
residents. 

"We  are  encouraged  by  the  attention  this 
problem  is  receiving  from  the  federal  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and 
the  Congress,  but  understand  that  any  na- 
tional program  is  at  least  six  months  away." 
said  Thornburgh,  who  In  September  wrote 
EPA  Administrator  Lee  Thomas  seeking 
federal  standards  and  suggesting  Pennsylva- 
nia's intense  work  in  radon  testing  be  used 
as  a  prototype  for  national  program  devel- 
opment. 

The  governor  announced  that  the  stale  is 
also  offering  free  home  testing  for  radon  to 
more  than  20,000  homes  in  the  four-county 
area  of  the  prong  under  an  additional  $1 
million  program.  Radio  advertisemenU  on 
eight  radio  stations  will  complement  full- 
page  advertisements  Sunday.  Oct.  13,  in  ihe 
Reading  Eagle,  the  PotUlown  Mercury,  the 
Allenlown  Sunday  Call,  the  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times  and  the  Easton  Express. 

The  advertisements  will  include  a  map  of 
the  Reading  Prong  and  a  description  of  the 
areas  of  townships  and  boroughs  qualifying 
for  the  free  tests.  ResidenU  living  In  those 
areas  are  asked  to  fill  out  the  included  cou- 
pons and  send  them  to  DER.  Radon  detec 
tors  will  be  sent  to  the  residents,  who 
should  hang  them  in  a  basement  or  the 
lowest  living  space  in  the  house  for  three 
months. 

"It  Is  important  that  everyone  living 
within  the  so-called  Reading  Prong  knows 
that  free  testing  for  radon  is  available,  so  we 
have  taken  this  approach  to  reach  as  many 
people  as  possible."  Thornburgh  said.  "We 
hope  that  people  will  lake  the  few  minutes 
necessary  to  send  in  the  coupon. " 

DER  has  completed  3,499  lesU  in  homes 
and  schools  since  last  January.  Forty  per- 
cent, or  1.392  tests,  have  readings  above  the 
DER  action  guideline  of  .02  Working  Levels, 
a  threshold  for  corrective  action  based  on 
prior  experience  in  the  cleanup  of  uranium 
processing  plant  waste  by  federal  agencies. 

A  working  level  is  a  unit  of  measure  devel- 
oped to  evaluate  miners'  exposure  to  radon 
in  uranium  mining  and  relates  to  radioac- 
tive energy  In  a  liter  of  air.  There  Is  at 
present  no  national  standard  for  radon  from 
natural  sources. 

The  health  threat  from  radon  increases 
With  Its  concentration.  For  example,  a  total 
of  352  tests  so  far  have  readings  above  .1 
Working  Levels,  which  equates  to  smoking  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  a  day  or  an  Increased  life 
time  risk  of  lung  cancer  of  5  percent 

Radon  gas  Is  colorless,  odorless  and  taste- 
less and  is  produced  naturally  In  the  ground 
by  the  normal  decay  of  uranium  and 
radium.  While  radon  itself  is  not  a  major 
health  concern,  it  continues  to  decay,  pro 
duclng  new  radioactive  particles  called 
radon  daughters.  These  small  alpha-emit 
ting  solids  can  be  Inhaled  and  deposit  their 
energy  on  lung  tissue,  increasing  the  risk  of 
lung  cancer. 

The  Reading  Prong  is  a  granite  rock  for 
malion    running    northeast    from    Reading 
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through  New  Jersey  and  New  York  to  the 
Connecticut  border  As  descril>ed  by  DER's 
Bureau  of  Geologic  Survey,  the  prong  is  six 
to  eight  miles  wide  and  about  45  miles  in 
length  through  Pennsylvania. 

To  facilitate  the  testing  program,  borders 
of  the  prong  were  broadened  to  include 
some  adjacent  areas. 

H.R.  2817.  AS  Reported  by  the  Committee 
ON  Public  Works  &  Transportation,  Oc- 
tober 10.  1985 

sec  214  ra wis  gas 

(a)  National  Assessment.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Administrator")  shall— 

(1)  identify  the  locations  in  populated 
areas  in  the  United  States  where  radon  gas 
and  radon  daughters  are  forming  from  nat- 
urally occurring  deposits  of  uranium  and 
are  collecting  In  residences  and  other  struc- 
tures; 

(2)  assess  for  each  location  identified 
under  paragraph  (1)  the  amounts  of  radon 
gas  and  radon  daughters  that  are  forming 
and  the  amounU  that  are  present  in  resi- 
dences and  other  structures;  and 

(3)  determine  the  level  of  radon  gas  and 
radon  daughters  which  poses  a  threat  to 
human  health  and  assess  for  each  location 
identified  under  paragraph  (1)  the  extent  of 
the  threat  to  human  health. 

The  Administrator  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  assessment 
conducted  under  this  subsection  not  later 
that  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Demonstration  Program.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
conduct  a  demonstration  program  to  test 
methods  of  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
threat  to  public  health  of  radon  gas  and 
radon  daughters.  Such  methods  shall  in- 
clude venting  of  residences  and  other  struc- 
tures and  any  other  methods  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  may  be  effective  in  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  such  threat.  The  demon- 
stration program  under  this  section  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  Reading  Prong.  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  and  at  such  other  sites 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Reports.— The  Administrator  shall 
submit  interim  reports  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  September  30.  1987,  on 
the  status  of  the  demonstration  program 
carried  out  under  this  subsection.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  a  final  report  on 
the  results  of  such  program  not  later  than 
December  31.  1988 

(3)  Authorization. -There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987,  and  1988  a  total  of  $4,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  subsection. 
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liam  M.  Bell.  Dr.  Bell,  who  received  his 
Ph  I)  from  Ohio  State  Iniversity,  was  the 
backbone  not  only  of  A&T's  sports  pro- 
gram, but  the  phv«iral  education  depart- 
ment as  well  Hi»  (rrealest  achievement  was 
e^lahli-hiriK  \iT  a,-  a  nports  power  with 
rhampi'inship  team-  m  the  ("I.AA  confer- 
ence in  foothall  ba.Hehall  and  basketball.  I 
»a«  fonunaie  to  be  a  participant  on  some 
of  ihekf  teams  ^et.  I>r  Bell  gax  u«  murh 
more  ihan  just  a  great  iport"  hi-torv  he 
helped  mold  the  live'-  of  man*  >oun(( 
people  al  .A&T  along  with  hi-  ahie  adminis- 
trative assistant.  Mrs  (athenne  Truesdell 
Bonner. 

This  weekend  they  will  be  hunnrec  m;  ;hi 
homecomini!  e\enls  by  the  alum"-  from 
1946-.ifi  teams  I  want  to  wish  them  both 
well  and  to  thank  them  for  enrichinff  my 
college  experience  and  that  of  man>  other 
students. 


A&T'S  OWN  DR    WILLIAM  BELL 

HON,  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

iF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 
.Mr,  TOWNS,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  have 
fond  memories  of  our  college  days.  For  me, 
there  is  no  greater  memory  of  my  alma 
mater  than  my  participation  in  the  sports 
program  at  North  Carolina  \&T  State  Cni- 
versity. 

A  m^or  reason  for  those  happy  days  was 
my  a.Hsociation  with  the  athletic  director 
and  football  coach  at  that  time.  Dr.  Wil- 


SENATE  ACTION  JEOPARDIZES 
COAST  GUARD  ACTIVITIES 


HON.  BARB.4R4  A.  MIKULSK! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

.Ms.  ,MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  1,  cut  $200  million  from 
the  operating  budget  of  the  L'.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  only  people  who  can  possibly  be 
happy  about  the  Senate's  actions  are  drug- 
smugglers  and  those  who  want  less  naviga- 
tional safety  and  protection  of  our  water- 
ways from  oil  pollution. 

During  an  appearance  yesterday  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard 
and  Navigation,  the  Coast  Guard  Comman- 
dant, Adm.  James  W.  Gracey.  made  it  very 
clear  how  this  cut  would  affect  Coast 
Guard  operations— it  would  devastate 
them.  While  the  $200  million  loss  would 
mean  a  cut  of  less  than  10  percent  for  the 
entire  Coast  (.uard.  since  it  must  come  ex- 
clusively from  operating  expenses  it  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  almost  15  percent  in 
funds  for  the  Coast  Guard's  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities. 

What  are  the  activities  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  these  cuts?  Things  like  drug 
interdiction,  search  and  rescue  efforts,  oil- 
spill  cleanups,  and  navigational  safety  on 
our  coastal  waterways. 

In  addition  to  losing  much  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  presence  in  these  areas,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  cut  would  mean 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  of  Federal 
employees  who  have  faithfully  served  the 
Coast  Guard  and  their  country.  In  particu- 
lar. I  am  concerned  about  the  future  jobs 
of  the  850  employees  who  work  at  the 
Coast  Guard  yard  in  Curtis  Bay,  Ml). 

If  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
cut  is  approved,  .Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  closing  of  the  Coast  Guard 
yard  for  all  practical  purposes.  Curtis  Bay's 
employees  are  completely  dependent  upon 
the  level  of  funds  provided  in  the  Coast 
Guard's   operating   budget    to   upgrade   the 
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Coaat  Guard  fleet.  A  15-percent  cut  meanii 

that  moNt  of  the  anticipated  modification!* 
and  repairH  to  the  fleet  for  fiNcal  year  I9S6 
would  be  poNtponed  or  eliminated.  The 
reMult  would  be  that  there  would  be  little,  if 
any.  work  left  to  do  at  Curtis  Bay. 

Every  Member  of  fonfcresR  recoRnizeti 
and  can  appreciate  the  need  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  The  Coaxt  (iuard  yard, 
however,  doen  not  neem  an  appropriate  or 
justified  place  to  beKin  with  deficit  reduc- 
tion. The  yard  ban  an  outstanding  record  of 
productivity  und  efficiency  since  opened  in 
1899.  In  every  m^jor  armed  conflict  the 
I'nited  States  has  participated  in  since 
World  War  I.  the  Coast  Cuard  yard  has 
performed  numerous  shipbuilding  and 
repair  activities  vital  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. 

Since  1981,  the  yard  has  been  subjected 
to  the  administration's  civilian  hirioR 
freeze  and  the  threat  of  contracting  out 
almost  all  of  the  yard's  activities.  This  has 
cost  over  350  jobs  despite  the  fact  that 
Curtis  Bay's  work  has  consistently  proved 
less  expensive  and  of  better  quality  than 
private  contractors.  In  li|{ht  of  these  recent 
sacrifices  made  by  the  civilian  work  force 
at  the  yard,  the  Senate  .Appropriations 
Committee  action  is  truly  uiyustified.  It 
threatens  our  shipyard  mobilization  and 
places  a  disproportionate  share  of  reducinfc 
the  deficit  on  the  backs  of  hard-working 
Mary  landers. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
you  and  every  Member  of  this  body  to  pro- 
tect needed  American  jobs  and  join  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  in  opposing 
this  draconian  budget  cut  on  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  workers  at  Curtis  Bay  ship- 
yard. 


THE  DIABOLIC  MR.  PARRAKHAN 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Tuesday  night  in  New  York  Louis  Farrak- 
han  concluded  an  across-country  speaking 
tour — a  tour  that  was  partly  funded  by  a  $■'> 
million  loan  from  Libyan  leader  .Muammar 
Qaddafi.  Throughout  his  tour  large  audi- 
ences feasted  on  F'arrakhan's  evermore  re- 
pugnant rhetoric— a  rhetoric  calculated  to 
incite  racist,  antiwhite,  antisemitic  feel- 
ings—a rhetoric  calculated  to  drive  wedges 
between  blacks  and  Jews,  a  rhetoric  which 
surely  undermines  all  that  black  political 
leaders  in  this  Nation  have  accomplished. 

.Mr.  Farrakhan's  rhetoric  is  ugly  and 
abusive  in  addition  to  being  repugnant.  Ad- 
dressing Jews  in  his  speech  in  New  York  he 
said: 

If  you  rise  up  and  try  to  kill  me.  then 
Allah  promises  you  that  he  will  bring  on 
this  generation  the  blood  of  the  righteous. 

All  of  you  will  be  killed  outright  .  .  .  You 
cannot  say  "never  again"  to  God.  because 
when  He  puis  you  in  the  oven,  "never 
again"  don't  mean  a  thing. 
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It  is  almost  unfathomable  that  a  human 
being  would  utter  these  words. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  Jack  Newfield,  one  of  the 
most  perceptive,  urticulate  writers  in  the 
business,  has  written  a  masterful  analysis 
of  the  danger  Louis  Farrakhan  poses  to 
our  society.  (The  Village  Voice.  October  K. 
1985,)  He  makes  many  cogent  points,  one 
of  which  is  that  .Mr.  Farrakhan  poses  a 
much  greater  danger  to  blacks  in  America 
than  to  Jews. 

Mr.  Newfield  points  out  that  by  support- 
ing Reagan  administration  policies  and  op- 
posing programs  vitally  important  to  poor 
black  .Americans,  .Mr.  Farrakhan  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  far  right  and  those  who 
are  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  life  for  this  country's  blacks. 

Ironically,  it  is  Jews,  themselves  a  minor- 
ity, united  by  what  Mr.  Farrakhan  has  re- 
ferred to  as  a  gutter  religion,  who  have 
been  most  identified  with  trying  to  break 
down  barriers  to  blacks  and  who  have  long 
been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  improve 
the  lives  and  economic  status  of  blacks  in 
America,  Mr.  Newfield  writes: 

Farrakhan  is  a  threat  to  blacks  because  he 
Is  trying  to  lead  them  in  the  wrong  direction 
...  He  scapegoats  Jews,  but  can't  see  that  if 
Israel  did  not  exist,  and  if  there  was  not  one 
Jew  left  in  America,  blacks  would  still  be 
disproportionately  poor  and  powerless  for 
systemic  reasons  of  economics  and  racism. 

Additional  compelling  evidence  of  the 
danger  Mr.  Farrakhan  poses  to  his  own 
people  comes  in  the  form  of  the  growing 
relationship  between  his  organization  and 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  A  California  Klan 
leader,  Tom  ,Metzger,  attended  .Mr.  Farra- 
khan's speech  at  the  Los  .Angeles  Forum  as 
the  guest  of  .Mr.  Farrakhan  and  his  organi- 
zation. According  to  press  reports,  after  the 
speech  .Mr.  Metzger  made  a  $100  contribu- 
tion to  Mr.  Farrakhan's  organization. 

Mr.  Newfield  ends  his  article  with  an  im- 
portant question:  Why  haven't  more  black 
leaders  spoken  out  against  Mr.  Farrakhan? 
The  author  poses  two  possible  explana- 
tions. One  is  fear — fear  of  violent  reprisal 
from  the  enforcer.  The  other  is  the  silence 
of  secret  assent.  I  believe  the  first  answer  is 
more  valid  than  the  second.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  any  person  of  good  will,  of  any 
religion  or  race,  would  hesitate  to  repudi- 
ate bigotry  and  intolerance — from  whatever 
source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Louis  Farrakhan's  rantings 
are  nasty  and  odious.  They  should  be  ab- 
horred and  rejected  by  all  people  of  reason, 
of  whatever  race  or  religion.  No  good  can 
come  from  his  hateful  rhetoric  borne  of 
what  .Mr.  .Newfield  calls  his  crackpot  messi- 
anic theology. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  danger 
.Mr.  Farrakhan  poses  to  black  .Americans.  I 
hope  that  more  black  leaders  will  speak  out 
to  reject  this  message  of  hate  and  prejudice 
and,  as  Mr.  Newfield  puts  it.  "save  their 
own  constituencies  from  isolation,  intimi- 
dation, and  doomed  fantasy  politics." 

I  include  the  full  text  of  .Mr.  Newfield's 
article  at  this  point  in  the  KK((IKI>: 
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Farrakhan.  More  a  Menace  to  Blacks 
Than  to  Jews 

(By  Jack  Newfield i 

I  was  arguing  recently  with  a  con.servativr 
Jewish  acquaintance  about  Rabbi  Mcir 
Kahane.  His  logic  went  something  like  this 

"I  would  never  vote  for  Kahane.  but  I 
agree  with  enough  of  what  he  says  that  I 
send  him  some  donations,  indirectly.  His 
militancy  helps  Jews  by  convincing  our  en 
emies  that  we  have  resolve  and  toughness 
Personally.  I  wouldn't  want  him  to  have  any 
real  governmental  power,  but  as  an  outside 
critic  he  is  effective.  He  makes  me  feel  good 
when  he  attacks  the  Arabs  and  the  doves  In 
Israel.  I  know  he  is  irreponslble,  but  I  don't 
care.  He  serves  a  purpose." 

Listening  to  this  split  level  rationalization 
reminded  me  of  the  way  some  blacks  have 
justified  their  own  halfway  attitude  toward 
Reverend  Louts  Farrakhan,  who  speaks 
next  Monday  at  Madison  Square  Garden  as 
part  of  his  current  national  tour.  At  one 
level.  I  can  understand  the  feelings  of  ca- 
thartic satisfaction  In  hearing  someone  ex- 
press your  own  deepest  fantasies  of  revenge 
and  defiance.  But  at  the  level  of  adult  poli 
tics  and  citizenship,  I  object  to  any  evasion 
that  might  legitimize  bigots  like  Kahane 
and  Farrakhan.  We  ought  not  to  compro- 
mise our  better  judgment  about  leaders  who 
poison  the  polity.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant reasons  to  challenge  the  ideas  of  dema- 
gogic tribal  leaders  is  that  often  the  main 
victims  of  these  demagogues  are  their  own 
people. 

This  argument  of  self-defeat  is  the  most 
compelling  case  against  Louis  Farrakhan. 
He  is  trying  to  lead  blacks  into  a  separatist, 
nihilistic  dead  end.  He  thrills  crowds  with 
his  oratory,  defying  The  Man  and  speaking 
forbidden  insults  to  Jews  with  ever-increas- 
ing frequency.  This  July  he  told  a  crowd  of 
10.000  In  Washington,  D.C.; 

"Jews  know  their  wickedness,  not  Just  Zi- 
onism, which  Is  an  outgrowth  of  Jewish 
transgression.  I  intend  to  raise  the  ante  to- 
night: Black  people  will  not  be  controlled  by 
Jews.  Black  leaders  will  either  come  out  for 
us,  or  get  the  hell  away  from  us.  Who  is 
your  master— God  or  Jewish  leaders?  " 

Farrakhan  sometimes  claims  that  he  likes 
Jews.  He  says  so  with  the  same  sincerity 
that  James  Watt  exuded  whenever  he  pro 
claimed  his  love  for  the  environment. 

Farrakhan  has  no  useful  ideas  at>out  how- 
to  improve  real  life  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment, teenage  pregnancy,  high  school  drop- 
outs, crime;  and  the  rest.  Like  Kahane.  he  Is 
using  a  crackpot  messianic  theology  that  dl 
vides  and  isolates  his  own  tribe,  in  a  country 
that  requires  coalitions,  toleration,  and  non- 
violence to  create  progress  for  both  blacks 
and  whites  trapped  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  ladder. 

I  detest  Farrakhan  for  my  own  reasons. 
Long  ago.  my  mother  taught  me  not  to  pre- 
tend it's  raining  when  someone  is  spitting 
on  you.  Farrakhan  says  Judaism  Is  "a  gutter 
religion,"  and  I  am  a  Jew. 

But  In  this  time,  in  this  city,  in  this  coun- 
try. Farrakhan  is  no  menace  to  me.  I  feel 
secure,  1  don't  think  anli-Semitism  is  a 
direct,  physical  peril  at  this  moment,  the 
way  it  is  In  the  Soviet  Union,  or  in  Syria, 
where  It  is  government  policy.  It  is  always  a 
danger,  but  it  is  now  a  threat  in  this  county. 
It  is  a  less  consequential  threat  than  raci.sm 
Is.  because  white  nationalism  Is  in  power 
today  in  the  America  of  Reagan.  Mee.se.  Fal 
well,  and  Helms  Minister  Farrakhan  is  a 
much  more  serious  threat  to  blacli.s  th.in  he 
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IS  to  Jews,  although  I  fear  that  only  experi- 
ence will  convince  blacks  of  this. 

Farrakhan  is  a  threat  to  blacks  because  he 
Is  trying  to  lead  them  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Because  he  preaches  his  own  version  of 
racial  separation,  he  has  been  unable  to 
speak  coherently  about  the  clearest  moral 
Issue  on  this  planet— the  dismantling  of 
apartheid.  As  a  shrewd  businessman,  he  in- 
vests his  time  to  a  dying  to  Quaddafl.  rather 
than  invoking  Bishop  Tutu  or  Nelson  Man- 
dela as  role  models  for  liberation.  He  speaks 
for  the  demon  theology  that  says  the  white 
race  are  devils  created  by  a  mad  scientist 
named  Yakob.  He  scapgoats  Jews,  but  cant 
see  that  if  Israel  did  not  exist,  and  if  there 
was  not  one  Jew  left  in  America,  blacks 
would  still  be  disproportionately  poor  and 
powerless  for  systemic  reasons  of  economics 
and  racism.  W.E.B.  DuBois,  Adam  Powell,  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
Malcolm  X.  during  the  final  months  of  his 
life,  all  understood  the  double  trick  bag  of 
class  and  race.  Farrakhan  does  not. 

Farrakhan's  singling  out  of  Jews  for 
attack,  as  distinct  from  whites,  is  one  proof 
of  his  anti-Semitism,  but  it  also  shows  he 
has  no  comprehension  of  class.  I  have  not 
heard  him  condemn  the  institutional  en- 
emies of  black  equality  or  the  real  holders 
of  power,  like  the  CIA,  which  has  no  Jews  in 
its  top  structure,  or  the  six  biggest  banks 
(none  of  which  is  owned  by  Jews)  or  the 
Surpreme  Court,  which  today  includes  not 
one  Jew.  Or  Reagan's  cabinet,  which  has  no 
Jews  among  Its  members.  Farrakhan  fre- 
quently speaks  approvingly  of  Reagan,  and 
Is  in  the  habit  of  comparing  him  to  Lincoln, 
Farrakhan's  scapegoating  of  Jews  is  a 
detour  from  reality  for  blacks,  who,  like  all 
of  us.  need  to  understand  the  power  struc- 
ture as  it  exists. 

Farrakhan's  understanding  of  the  power 
structure  was  reflected  in  his  recent  speech 
in  Washington,  DC.  Farrakhan  told  his  au 
dience: 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  the  president  giving,  giving,  giving  their 
[money]  away  to  the  poor  and 
minorities.  .  .  .  But  in  my  judgment  he 
[  Reagan  1  is  correct  that  black  leaders,  in 
general,  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  people." 

Minister  Farrakhan  is  an  enforcer  against 
blacks,  an  intimidator  of  black  journalists, 
an  enemy  of  a  free  press  for  blacks.  He 
doesn't  bother  white  reporters.  Last  year, 
his  public  threat  against  the  life  of  Milton 
Coleman  of  The  Washington  Post  created 
national  headlines.  But  that  was  not  the 
first  time  Farrakhan  had  acted  as  the  en- 
forcer. In  February  1965.  when  he  was 
known  as  Louis  X,  Farrakhan  taunted  and 
threatened  Ben  Holman.  a  black  journalist 
who  had  just  written  an  expose  of  the  Mus- 
lims for  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Boston,  Holman.  who  was  in  the 
meeting  hall,  told  Jamie  Gangel  of  NBC 
Nightly  News  last  year  that  Farrakhan  "was 
goading  the  crowd  to  kill  me,  to  lynch  me  on 
the  spot." 

Paul  Delaney  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
journalisUs  in  America.  He  is  now  deputy  na 
lional  editor  of  The  New  York  Times.  In 
1973,  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  fac 
tional  strife  within  the  National  of  Islam. 
Last  year.  Delaney  was  also  interviewed  by 
Gangel  of  NBC  Nightly  News  about  his  ex- 
periences as  a  black  free  thinker,  Delaney 

said:  . 

Louis  Farrakhan  at  the  time  was  Minis 
ter  in  New  York,  and  he  was  quoted  (about 
me)  several  times  in  the  Muhammad  Speaks 
newspaper,  and,  of  course,  during  his  cere- 
monies and  radio  broadcasts.  " 
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Would  you  say  they  were  threats?  "  asked 
Gangel. 

I  look  them  as  threats,"  Delaney  replied. 
"Yes.  Absolutely." 

Gangel  added:  "Delaney  received  police 
protection  and  was  warned  by  the  Justice 
Department  that  the  Black  Muslims  were 
out  to  get  him." "' 

In  1984,  Farrakhan  made  three  distinct 
contributions  to  politics.  He  helped  ruin 
Jesse  Jackson's  appeal  to  white  voters.  His 
black  supremacy  rhetoric  ignited  a  backlash 
and  helped  register  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  frightened  while  voters,  and  this  nullified 
all  the  registration  drives  among  blacks. 
And  Farrakhan  proved  that  black  anti  Sem- 
itism  does  exist  and  is  not  a  hoax  concocted 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 

His  main  impact  (if  not  exactly  his  intent) 
so  far  in  1985  has  been  to  go  to  Los  Angeles 
and  drive  a  wedge  between  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  and  the  Jewish  community— which 
has  always  supported  Bradley— on  the  eve 
of  Bradley's  second  attempt  to  run  for  gov- 
ernor of  California.  Jewish  leaders  demand- 
ed that  Bradley  condemn  Farrakhan  before 
the  speech,  but  Bradley  waited  until  after 
the  speech  to  denounce  Farrakhan.  When- 
ever Farrakhan  goes,  he  ends  up  helping 
the  right  wing— which  is  to  say.  the  enemies 
of  both  blacks  and  Jews. 

Even  beyond  his  racist  and  anti-Semitic 
views,  Farrakhan  holds  some  bizarre  no- 
tions. He  predicts  that  there  will  be  "a  race 
war"  in  1986,  and  that  urban  black  street 
gangs  will  play  an  important  role.  In  March 
1984.  he  announced  that  an  "Israeli  hit 
squad  "  was  coming  to  America  to  assassi- 
nate Jesse  Jackson;  this  was  a  paranoid  fic- 
tion. He  has  made  frequent  derogatory  re- 
marks about  gays  and  lesbians.  He  opposes 
abortion  and  birth  control  for  women.  And 
he  constantly  and  unreservedly  praises  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  Qaddafi  as  "great 
men." 

One  reason  he  celebrates  a  madman  dicta- 
tor and  financier  of  terrorists  like  Qaddafi  is 
that  Qaddafi  has  given  Farrakhan  a  $5  mil- 
lion interest-free  loan  to  start  a  toiletries 
company,  which  was  announced  by  Farrak- 
han in  May  of  this  year. 

In  his  speech  in  Los  Angeles  three  weeks 
ago,  Farrakhan  said:  "We  will  never  forget 
who  sold  our  fathers.  Into  slavery.  Don't 
push  your  six  million  down  our  throats 
when  we  lost  100  million  in  slavery.  " 

Farrakhan  seems  to  have  forgotten  the 
profitable  Arab  participation  in  the  African 
end  of  the  slave  trade,  documented  in  many 
histories.  It  was  possible  the  ancestors  of 
the  sainted  lender,  Qaddafi,  who  sold  Far- 
rakhan's ancestors  into  slavery. 

A  few  insiders  know  the  story  of  Louis 
Farrakhan  and  Malcolm  X.  But  most  of  the 
world  does  not.  The  insiders  think  Farrak- 
han bears  some  guilt  for  Malcplm's  death. 

In  late  1964.  when  Malcolm  broke  with 
Elijah  Muhammad,  the  national  Muslim 
leader  assigned  Farrakhan  (then  still  Louis 
X)  to  replace  Malcolm  as  the  Minister  of 
Harlem  Mosque  No.  7.  In  that  role,  Farrak- 
han became  the  hatchman  for  Elijah,  lead- 
ing the  hatethe-heretic  crusde  against  Mal- 
colm, he  attacked  Malcolm  for  "trying  to 
make  friends  with  white  people"  instead  of 
calling  them  "a  race  of  devils." 

On  December  4.  1964.  10  weeks  before 
Malcolm  was  assassinated,  Farrakhan  wrote 
in  Muhammad  Speaks: 

"Only  those  who  wish  to  t>e  led  to  hell,  or 
lo  their  doom,  will  follow  Malcolm.  The  die 
is  set  and  Malcolm  shall  not  escape. 

"Such  a  man  as  Malcolm  is  worthy  of 
death." 
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These  words  were  read  by  the  cultlike  fa- 
natics who  hated  Malcolm  X.  Malcolm's 
widow,  his  children,  and  his  friends  have 
never  forgiven  Farrakhan.  They  hold  him 
accountable  for  the  atmosphere  in  which 
Malcolm  jvas  killed,  and  they  suspect  much 
more.  The  suspicions,  burning  these  20 
years,  were  enflamed  in  May  of  1984  when  it 
was  revealed  that  Farrakhan  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  State  Parole  Board 
in  support  of  parole  for  one  of  Malcolm  "s 
convicted  killers. 

On  May  25  of  this  year,  Farrakhan  was 
interviewed  by  Tony  BrowTi  on  PBS  Brown, 
to  his  credit,  asked  Farrakhan  two  direct 
questions  about  the  death  of  Malcolm  X: 

"Brown:  Do  you  feel  that  your  criticisms 
of  Malcolm  during  that  period  contributed 
to  his  assassination? 

"Farrakhan:  I  feel  that  the  climate  cre- 
ated by  Malcolm's  revelation  of  the  domes- 
tic life  of  Elijah  Muhanuned  to  the  press, 
feeding  them  information  that  they  could 
use  in  a  negative  way  against  the  honorable 
Elijah  Muhammed,  it  created  an  equal  and 
opposite  reaction  among  the  followers  of 
Elijah  Muhammed.  I,  being  one  of  those 
zealous  followers.  Jump  to  the  defense  of 
Elijah  Muhammed,  and  to  the  attack  of 
Malcolm.  And  so,  in  that  context,  I  l)elieve 
my  words  and  others'  words  were  like  fuel 
on  a  fire. 

"Brown:  Did  you  apologize  to  Malcolm  Xs 
widow,  Betty  Shabazz? 

"Farrakhan:  I  sat  with  Betty  Shabazz.  .  .  . 
Last  year  in  February,  I  was  speaking  in  up- 
state New  York,  I  think  it  was  Albany,  and 
Betty  came  and  sal  on  the  stage  with  me.  I 
sat  with  Betty  afterwards,  and  she  told  me 
what  she  had  on  her  mind.  I  could  not 
speak  back  to  Betty.  She  was  very  angry,  as 
naturally  she  would  be.  This  Is  the  first 
time  she  had  confronted  one  of  those  whom 
she  would  look  at  as  a  contributor  to  the 
condition  that  led  to  her  husband's  assassi- 
nation. And  naturally,  in  that  first  meeting, 
she  was  exceedingly  angry  with  me.  and  a 
brother  was  looking  over  my  shoulder  and 
she  was  blessing  me  out.  If  you  will.  And  I 
look  every  word  that  she  said,  because  I  feel 
that  it  Is  only  when  Betty  can  express  her- 
self to  those  of  us  whom  she  feels  were  in- 
volved, and  who  may  have  been  Involved, 
that  the  healing  can  begin.  "  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Minister  Farrakhan  poses  a  useful  intel- 
lectual question  for  blacks  not  dissimilar  to 
the  questions  Rabbi  Kahane  poses  for  Jews: 
what  are  the  prudent  llmlls  of  group  soli- 
darity? At  what  point  does  Instinctive,  pro- 
tective tribal  unity,  in  defense  of  a  leader 
under  attack  by  external  forces.  Jeopardize 
the  well-being  of  the  tribe? 

Farrakhan  is  a  mirage  filling  a  void. 
Blacks  desperately  need  militant.  Incorrupt- 
ible leaders,  and  some  mistake  Farrakhan 
for  this.  At  a  time  when  the  economic  gains 
of  the  1960s  are  being  eroded,  national  black 
leadership  is  at  a  low  ebb.  (Two  recent  hope- 
ful signs  have  been  the  emergence  of  Repre- 
sentative William  Gray,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee,  and  Randall  Robinson, 
who  has  ignited  the  anti-apartheid  move- 
ment in  America.  Both  possess  pride,  intel- 
lect and  a  capacity  to  inspire.)  Black  pover- 
ty and  unemployment  are  still  twice  the 
raie  for  whiles,  and  black  life— expectancy 
is  13  years  shorter  than  it  is  for  whites. 

Black  leadership  among  trade  unions  has 
failed  to  emerge  the  way  it  should  have, 
which  is  mostly  the  fault  of  stubborn  while 
labor  leaders  The  Black  Caucus  in  Congress 
shrunk  by  one  member  last  year  (21  to  20) 
despite  all  the  optimistic  talk  about  register- 
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Ing  a  million  new  voters  around  the  Jackson 
candidacy.  I  can  empathize  with  the  hunger 
for  a  strong  new  leader,  but  Farrakhan  is  a 
tragic  case  of  mistaken  identity. 

Some  people,  in  good  faith,  have  argued 
that  the  media  pays  too  much  attention  to 
Farrakhan  because  of  his  theatrical  extre- 
mism, and  maintain  that  if  he  were  ignored, 
his  appeal  would  dry  up.  But  this  has  not 
happened.  This  year,  he  drew  6000  people  in 
Detroit.  7000  in  Atlanta,  and  5000  in  Hous 
ton.  In  July,  with  little  advance  publicity, 
he  drew  10.000  people  on  a  Monday  evening 
to  hear  him  at  the  Washington.  D.C..  Con- 
vention Center.  According  to  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  crowd  was  middle-class  as  well 
as  poor,  and  included  "young  adults  in 
entry-level  Jobs,  college  students,  entrepre- 
neurs, artists,  secretaries,  teachers,  and  gov- 
ernment workers."  Most  were  non-Muslims. 

Three  weeks  ago.  Farrakhan  attracted 
17,000  people  to  hear  him  speak  at  the 
Forum  in  Los  Angeles.  His  October  7  New 
York  speech  likely  will  fill  Madison  Square 
Garden  to  its  18.000-seat  capacity.  He  is 
charismatic,  and  he  does  have  a  following  of 
people  who  may  not  agree  with  all  he  says 
but  admire  his  image  of  defiance,  and  per- 
haps his  subtext  of  pride,  discipline,  and 
self-help.  Making  l)elieve  that  he  doesn't 
exist  or  trying  to  deny  him  publicity  is  not  a 
sensible  approach.  And  no  one  should  even 
consider  challenging  his  right  to  speak,  be 
cause  free  speech  is  sacred  and  belongs  to 
everyone. 

I  am  still  puzzled  as  to  why  more  black 
leaders  haven't  spoken  the  complete,  blunt 
truth  about  Farrakhan.  Last  year,  in  pri- 
vate, quite  a  few  local  black  leaders  told  me 
they  were  not  free  to  do  so  because  they 
were  part  of  the  Jackson  campaign  and 
could  not  speak  publicly  until  their  national 
candidate  had  spoken  with  clarity  so  they 
would  not  be  appearing  to  undercut  their 
champion. 

But  that  excuse— that  hiding  place— is  no 
longer  available.  Jesse  Jackson  is  not  run- 
ning now.  The  only  possible  Justification  for 
silence  now  is  fear.  Fear  of  violent  reprisal 
from  the  enforcer.  The  other  possible  inter- 
pretation of  silence  is  secret  assent. 

Black  leaders  should  say  what  they  think 
at>out  Farrakhan's  ideas.  Not  to  appease 
Jews.  And  not  because  Koch,  who  does  not 
have  clean  hands,  has  challenged  them  to 
criticize  Farrakhan.  They  should  speak  out 
to  save  their  own  constituencies  from  isola- 
tion. Intimidation,  and  doomed  fantasy  poll- 
tics. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  DEVELOPING 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  HIGH  UN- 
EMPLOYMFNT 

HON  Run  deLUGO 

or  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  198S 

Mr.  DE  LlJtiO.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  paHf 
year,  the  I'.S.  Virgin  iHlandH  haH  Huffered 
the  loH8  of  one  of  itH  two  major  plants. 
Martin  .Marietta  Alumina,  and  layoffH  from 
it8  other  mt^or  plant.  The  total  employ- 
ment loHH  on  St.  Croix  an  a  re»ult  of  thene 
layoffs  iH  5.6  percent  for  a  total  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  12  percent.  Note  that  thiit  un- 
employment rate,  while  hiijh,  does  not  re- 
flect the  outmiKTation  to  the  mainland  that 
attends    loss   of  jobs    In    the    islands.    The 
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Virgin  Islands  needs  to  develop  alterna- 
tives, and  one  possibility  is  to  extend  the 
wage  incentive  program  in  existence  for 
watches  to  the  gold  jewelry  produced  in  the 
II. S.  insular  areas.  Todav  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  do  just  that. 

For  some  years  now,  the  gold  manufac- 
turing industry  in  (he  I'nited  Slates  has 
been  very  healthy,  and.  in  fact,  thriving. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  amount  of 
gold  chain  imported  from  Italy  and  other 
countries,  and  countries  benefiting  from 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences  status 
have  exported  jewelry  to  the  I'nited  States 
duty-free.  Also,  under  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  products  entering  from  the  bene- 
ficiary countries  will  enter  duty-free,  and 
this  should  Include  a  good  quantity  of  fine 
jewelry,  particularly  since  production  is 
labor-intensive. 

In  view  of  Congress'  commitment  to  en- 
couraging industry  in  the  CS.  insular 
areas,  and  the  difficulty  the  insular  areas 
face  in  competing  with  lower  wage  jurisdic- 
tions, it  seems  most  logical  and  desirable  to 
make  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  competi- 
tive with  countries  benefiting  from  GSP 
and  CBI. 

The  amount  of  jewelry  that  could  be 
manufactured  In  the  CS.  insular  areas 
would  be  totally  insignificant  in  the  U.S. 
market,  and,  when  placed  in  the  context  of 
the  GSP  duty-free  status  currently  enjoyed 
by  a  number  of  jewelry  exporting  countries 
and  the  CBI  status  that  may  be  utilized,  the 
proposed  bill  has  only  benefits  to  offer. 

The  administration  of  the  program  pro- 
posed by  this  legislation  is  already  in  place, 
since  the  watch  program  would  simply  be 
extended  to  jewelry.  I  understand,  there- 
fore, that  there  would  be  no  additional  ad- 
ministrative costs  required  to  implement 
the  legislation. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will 
result  in  much  needed  employment  in  my 
district.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
pansage. 


REMOVING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
FROM  THE  POLITICAL  FRAY 

Hu.N.  JiM  ROSS  UGHTFUOT 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr,  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  Congress  is  moving  quickly  to 
depoliticize  Social  Security.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Congress  has  been  bat- 
tling about  whether  or  not  Social  Security 
should  be  on  the  bargaining  table  when  de- 
ciding how  to  reduce  the  large  Federal  defi- 
cit. I  happen  to  believe  that  Social  Security 
does  not  belong  in  the  general  budget 
debate  because  it  is  a  self-financing  pro- 
gram with  its  own  trust  funds. 

Social  Security  is  not  contributing  to  the 
Federal  debt  because  its  trust  funds  cannot 
be  used  for  purposes  other  than  the  pay- 
ment of  Social  Security  benefits  and  relat- 
ed costs.  Any  savings  from  reducing  Social 
Security  benefits  cannot  be  used  to  finance 
other  Federal  programs.  Therefore,  cuts  in 
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Social  Security  should  not  be  a  part  of  def- 
icit reduction  efforts. 

Including  Social  Security  in  the  unified  Fl 
budget,  as  i(  is  now.  has  caused  part  of  (he 
problem  and  has  made  it  easier  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  Social  Security  cutbacks. 
It  also  makes  It  easier  for  Congress  (o  use 
Social  Security  surpluses  (o  hide  (he  (rue 
deficit.  Furthermore,  it  reduces  pressure  in 
Congress  to  attack  excessive  (lovernmenl 
spending  because  Federal  deficits  are  offset 
by  Social  Security  surpluses. 

Social  Security  has  not  always  been  in- 
cluded in  the  unified  budget.  In  fact,  for 
over  .■}()  years  the  funds  were  in  a  separate 
account.  It  was  not  until  1969  when  former 
President  Johnson  wanted  to  mask  the 
Federal  deficit  his  administration  was  ac- 
cumulating that  the  trust  funds  were  added 
to  the  unified  budget.  Then,  through  Con- 
gress' tacit  approval  in  1971.  the  trust 
funds  were  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
unified  budget. 

Since  then,  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion to  remove  the  trust  funds  from  (he 
unified  budge(.  In  I9S.'}.  Congress  voted  to 
display  the  trust  funds  as  a  separate  func- 
tion within  the  unified  budget  from  now 
until  1992  when  (hey  would  be  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  unified  budget.  However, 
since  the  budget  wrangling  earlier  this  year 
over  the  Social  Security  C()I.,.A  issue,  (here 
has  been  increasing  interest  in  removing 
the  trust  funds  immediately. 

Removing  the  trust  funds  now  rather 
than  later  makes  good  sense.  It  would 
reduce  incentives  to  tamper  with  Social  Se- 
curity in  an  effort  to  cut  the  deficit,  it 
would  allow  a  truer  picture  of  the  F'ederal 
deficit,  and  it  would  insdil  confidence  in 
our  Nation's  seniors  that  Social  Security 
would  not  be  cut  unnecessarily. 

Fstablishing  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration as  an  independent  agency  outside 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  would  also  help  insu- 
late Social  Security  from  political  budget- 
ary pressures.  It  would  provide  for  smooth- 
er program  administration,  better  morale 
within  the  agency,  and  more  efficient, 
higher  quality  public  services. 

As  an  independent  agency,  governed  by  a 
three  member  bipartisan  board,  politics 
would  be  removed  from  the  administration 
of  the  Social  Security  Program.  .\n  inde- 
pendent agency  would  also  greatly  reduce 
layers  upon  layers  of  bureaucracy  and 
would  create  more  efficienl  program  man- 
agement. .Most  important,  however,  it 
would  provide  for  greater  stability  within 
the  Social  Security  .Administration  and  in- 
still in  the  American  people  greater  faith  in 
the  Social  Security  system. 

During  the  next  few  weeks.  I  expect  the 
House  to  act  on  a  bill  I  have  cosponsored. 
H.R.  .3470.  which  would  establish  the  Social 
Security  .Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency  and  would  remove  (he  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget.  I 
commend  the  Ways  and  .Means  ( Ommitiee 
for  its  leadership  on  this  issue.  The  com- 
mi((ee's  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
has  already  unanimously  approved  (his  bill. 
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and  it  is  presently  awaiting  full  committee 
cimsideration. 

(Ongress  should  approve  this  bill  before 
I  he  next  round  of  debate  begins  on  the 
budget  to  ensure  that  the  program  which 
affects  virtually  every  American  is  able  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet  without  political  in- 
terference. The  passage  of  this  bill  would 
send  a  clear  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  Congress  supports  the  continuation  of 
the  Social  Security  system  and  that  Ameri- 
can workers  can  count  on  receiving  their 
earned  benefits  when  they  become  disabled 
or  when  they  retire.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 


RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING 

MURDER     OF     LEON     KLINGH- 
OWEK 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Ml.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer.  a  disabled.  69-ycar-old  American 
citizen,  was  murdered  this  week  by  the  ter- 
rorists who  hijacked  the  cruise  ship  Achille 
lyouro  In  the  Mediterranean. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  cowardly  and 
barbaric  act  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished. Indications  are  that  the  murder- 
ers of  I-eon  Klinghoffer  were  given  safe 
passage  out  of  Fgypt  and  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  PLO.  It  is  cleVly  within  the 
power  of  Yasir  Arafat,  the  PLO.  the  Egyp- 
tian Government,  and  the  other  govern- 
ments of  the  region  to  find,  prosecute,  and 
punish  these  terrorists  and  to  do  it  quickly. 

Beyond  that,  out  of  this  tragedy  there 
must  grow  a  final  resolve  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  hijacking  and  hostage- 
taking  will  no  longer  be  tolerated.  In  Leon 
Klinghoffer's  memory  we  must  insist  on  it. 

I  am.  therefore,  introducing  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  does  three 
things: 

It  condemns  the  hijacking  of  the  Achille 
Lauro  and  the  cowardly  and  brutal  murder 
of  Leon  Klinghoffer; 

It  calls  on  the  governments,  organiza- 
tions, and  people  of  the  region  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  individ- 
uals who  murdered  Leon  Klmithoffer  are 
found,  prosecuted,  and  punished,  and 

I(  states  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  immediately  convene 
an  international  meeting  to  resolve  this 
urgent  issue  once  and  for  all. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

H   Con.  Res   215 

Concurrent  Resolution  condemning  the  hi 

Jacking    of    the    Achtlle    Lauro    and    the 

murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer 

Whereas,  on  October  7.  1985.  terrorists  hi 
Jacked   the  civilian   passenger  ship  Achille 
Lauro   with    400    people   aboard,   during   a 
Mediterranean  cruise: 

Whereas  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
hijackers  murdered  Leon  Klinghoffer.  a  69 
year  old  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
was  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  expressed  its  outrage  at   this    "brutal 
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killing  of  an  innocent  American'  and  has 
called  for  the  prosecution  of  the  individuals 
responsible  for  the  killing; 

Whereas  hijacking  and  the  taking  of  hos- 
tages at  sea.  in  the  air.  and  on  land  has 
become  a  problem  of  massive  international 
dimensions:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ilhe  Senate  concumngK  That— 

(1)  the  Congress  condemns  the  hijacking 
of  the  Achille  Lauro  and  the  cowardly  and 
brutal  murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer; 

(2)  the  Congress  calls  on  all  governments, 
organizations,  and  people  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  ensure  that  the  individuals  who  mur- 
dered Leon  Klinghoffer  are  found,  prose- 
cuted, and  punished;  and 

(3)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  immediately  convene  an 
international  meeting  to  determine  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  rid  the  world 
once  and  for  all  of  hijacking  and  the  taking 
of  hostages. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  MICKEY  LEL4ND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my 
right  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
within  .5  legislative  days  on  the  resolutions 
considered  and  passed  under  unanimous 
consent  on  October  9.  1985.  I  would  like  to 
slate  for  the  RECORD  that  I  in  no  way  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  313.  "The  Les- 
sons of  Grenada"  week.  Had  I  been  on  the 
fioor  at  the  time  the  resolution  was  consid- 
ered. I  would  have  objected. 

Our  invasion  of  Grenada  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  triumph  for  the  I'nited 
States.  As  a  result  of  the  invasion,  the 
world  viewed  the  I'nited  Slates  as  a  patron- 
izing, interventionist  nation.  Passage  of  a 
week  commemorating  this  event  and  the 
subsequent  events  is  totally  inappropriate. 


A  BILLION  DOLLARS  DOWN  TWO 
RATHOLES 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 
Mr,  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  voted 
in  July  to  shut  down  the  IS.  Synthetic 
F'uels  Corporation.  Fearinj;  that  the  end 
was  near,  the  Synfutls  Corporation  decided 
to  try  and  slave  off  extinction  by  using  its 
$8  billion  bankroll. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Corporation  commit- 
ted $60  million  to  a  heavy  oil  project  in 
Texas  even  though  owners  of  adjacent 
heavy  oil  reserves  claim  they  are  recover- 
ing oil  and  making  a  profit  without  any 
Federal  subsidies. 

Next  week,  the  SFC  plans  to  do  some  big- 
lime  spending  by  bestowing  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  on  two  oil  shale  projects. 
Secretary  of  Energy  John  S.  Herrington.  in 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  explains  why 
funding    these    two    projects    would    be    a 
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waste  of  taxpayer  money.  .Although  we  in 
the  House  already  have  voted  to  end  this 
waste.  I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  hope  that  we  can  all  work 
together  to  bring  about  the  speediest  possi- 
ble end  to  the  Synfuels  Corporation  and 
plug  the  ratholes  once  and  for  all. 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  9.  19851 
The  Svnfuels  Energy  Dinosaur 
(By  John  S.  Herrington) 

This  week.  Congress  is  struggling  to  agree 
on  a  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome,  in  the  next  few  days  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  will  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  make  an  early  downpayment 
on  deficit  reduction.  Next  Wednesday,  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation's  board  plans 
to  lock  up  more  than  $1  billion  in  taxpayer- 
supported  subsidies  for  two  uneconomical 
and  unneeded  oil-shale  demonstration 
projects. 

These  projects  are  telling  examples  of 
why  the  SFC  was.  this  July,  targeted  for  ex- 
tinction by  a  312-111  vote  in  the  House.  The 
question  now  is:  Will  Congress  as  a  whole 
put  a  halt  to  these  projecu  before  the  SFC 
allocates  the  money  for  them  next  week? 

The  projects  in  question- $900  million  in 
price  supports  and  guarantees  for  a  Union 
Oil  project  in  Parachute  Creek.  Colo.,  and 
$184  million  in  like  guarantees  for  Seep 
Ridges  Vernal.  Utah,  project— refiect  more 
than  their  dollar  amounts.  They  are  a  mi- 
crocosm of  what  is  wrong  with  the  SFC.  In 
an  era  when  everyone  is  striving  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  the  SFC  could  not  have  picked 
two  more  wrongheaded  projects  to  pilot,  nor 
could  it  be  championing  them  at  a  more  piv- 
otal time  in  its  short-lived  history. 

Parachute  Creek  has  major  technological 
weaknesses.  Both  Parachute  Creek  and 
Seep  Ridge  have  technologies  applicable  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  U.S.  oil-shale  re- 
sources. Both  would  have  guaranteed  price 
supports  at  a  level  several  times  the  market 
price.  Neither  would  make  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  U.S.  energy  security. 

I  am  opposed  to  these  projects,  and  these 
circumstances  have  raised  strong  reserva- 
tions about  continued  funding  of  the  SFC. 
Terminating  these  projects  would  salvage  at 
least  $1  billion— and  perhaps  more,  since  the 
SFC  will  soon  consider  additional  projects 
totaling  $2.5  billion. 

Congressional  opponents  of  these  projects 
need  only  to  look  to  Union  Oil's  Parachute 
Creek  operation  for  ammunition. 

Union  Oil  first  began  acquiring  oil-shale 
lands  in  Western  Colorado  in  1920.  Sixty- 
five  years  later,  iu  Parachute  Creek  project 
still  has  not  been  operated  successfully 
beyond  a  period  of  a  few  days,  despite  the 
investment  of  $800  million  by  the  company 
over  the  past  six  years. 

Parachute  Creek's  problems  are  enor- 
mous. The  price  per  barrel  of  the  hoped-for 
10.000  barrel -per-day  plant  is  pegged  at  $72. 
in  an  economy  where  our  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  is  buying  oil  at  about  $25  a 
barrel.  Parachute  Creek's  retort  scraper 
system— a  mechanism  that  ejects  spent 
shale— failed  and  still  hasn't  continuously 
worked  as  advertised.  When  it  does  work^ 
the  spent  shale  is  coming  out  at  a  loo-high 
temperature  (900  degrees  Fahrenheit)  with 
an  excessively  high  carbon  content,  a  sign  of 
inefficiency.  Its  fluid  bed  combustor.  a  com- 
ponent that  would  burn  the  carbon  in  the 
spent  shale,  is  only  in  conceptual  design. 
l>oth  unapproved  and  untested. 

The  financial  terms  of  the  SFC  agreement 
are  such   that  six   to    10   years   from   now. 
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when  subsidies  are  exhausted.  Union  could 
walk  away  from  the  project. 

Union  has  failed  to  produce  the  oil  that 
would  allow  it  ultimately  to  earn  $400  mil- 
lion in  price  supports.  Nonetheless,  the  SPC 
plans  to  reward  Union  with  an  additional 
$500  million  in  loan  and  price  guarantees  to 
support  the  development  of  a  combustor— 
and  wants  to  extend  Union's  right  to  earn 
the  $400  million  in  price  supports.  The  total 
cost  to  taxpayers:  $900  million. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  Parachute  Creek 
project,  the  SPC  plans  to  provide  $184  mil 
lion  in  loan  and  price  guarantees  for  Seep 
Ridge.  SPC  is  guaranteeing  Its  price  per 
barrel  at  $55,  more  than  twice  the  market 
rate. 

Why  the  SFC  is  so  ardently  Interested  In 
Seep  Ridge  is  something  of  a  mystery  The 
project  will  offer  no  technological  advance 
for  synfuels  development;  the  technology  is 
already  developed,  and  at  full  production 
Seep  Ridge  will  produce  only  1. 100  barrels 
per  day. 

Supporters  of  these  projects  will  no  doubt 
weave  their  defense  into  the  cloth  of  our 
energy  future  and  national  security  through 
energy  security. 

The  fact  is  that  national-security  and 
energy-security  arguments  do  little  to  justi- 
fy the  Parachute  Creeks  and  the  Seep 
Ridges.  When  Congress  established  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  in  1980,  oil  prices 
were  projected  to  reach  $75  to  $125  per 
barrel  by  1990.  Since  oil  prices  peaked  In 
1981  following  President  Reagan's  decontrol 
of  oil  prices,  the  world  energy  outlook  has 
i.nproved  substantially:  In  nominal  terms  oil 
prices  are  down  more  than  30%  from  their 
1980  levels. 

As  a  result  of  these  fundamental  changes 
in  the  energy  marketplace,  virtually  no 
projects  pending  before  the  SPC  are  likely 
to  become  economical  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  Thus,  the  development  of  a  commer- 
cial synthetic-fuels  industry  at  a  pace  envi- 
sioned by  Congress  in  1980  would  require 
huge  expenditures  of  federal  lax  dollars 
that  would  not  be  offset  by  economic  bene- 
fits. 

There  is  little  point  in  building  demon 
stration  projects  when  the  fuel  costs  are 
two.  three,  or  four  times  that  of  current  and 
anticipated  market  prices.  There  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  subsidize  construction  of 
model  synfuels  plants  when  advanced  tech- 
nology, now  under  research  and  develoment 
by  industry  and  the  Department  of  Energy, 
will  ultimately  surpass  these  planU'  existing 
technologies.  Finally,  there  Is  little  merit  to 
the  national-security  argument  advanced  by 
supporters  of  synfuels.  Were  all  the  SFC 
projects  currently  planned  ultimately  able 
to  produce  at  their  maximum  capacity,  they 
would  only  supply  substantially  less  than 
0.5%  of  U.S.  energy  requirements  over  the 
next  10  years. 

The  sensible  approach  for  U.S.  energy  de 
velopment  is  to  let  the  free  market  work  Its 
way  up  to  the  next  band  of  energy  opportu- 
nities. And  In  this  respect,  the  synthetic- 
fuels  industry  is  several  decades  away  from 
practicality.  Synthetic  fuels  are  not  com 
petitive  with  the  next  generation  of  fuels  or 
expected  energy  gains  through  conservation 
and  efficiency.  Moreover,  more  exotic  tech- 
niques such  as  enhanced  oil  recovery  and 
the  potential  application  of  coal  in  slurries, 
advanced  clean-burning  combustors  and 
high  efficiency  turbines  are  today  closer  to 
the  realities  of  the  marketplace. 

When  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
was  created  in  the  late  1970s,  its  founders 
were    acting    with    vision    and    patriotism 
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during  a  time  of  rising  oil  prices  and  limited 
supplies.  But  times  have  changed  and  so 
have  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
these  projects.  Now  we  must  adjust  to  the 
new  realities.  The  proposed  SFC  projects 
offer  Congress  an  opportunity  to  make 
meaningful  budget  savings  with  little  acri 
mony  and  without  compromising  the  public 
trust,  national  security  or  our  energy 
future. 


ROBERT  DEAN  STETHEM 
SCHOIJVRSHIPS  ESTABLISHED 

HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  rxoRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  198S 

.Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  we  American*  hear  the  name  of 
Navy  Petty  Officer  Robert  Dean  Stethem. 
we  feel  a  profound  mixture  of  Radness. 
pride,  and  gratitude. 

Sadne8R.  because  we  remember  how  «ud- 
denly.  brutually.  and  unjuatly  his  life  was 
taken  from  him  by  terrorists  aboard  TW.A 
flight  847.  Pride,  because  we  feel  privileged 
to  live  in  a  society  that  produces  men  of 
the  caliber  of  Robert  Stethem.  And  grati- 
tude, for  his  dedication  to  American  ideals 
through  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

A.  Harrison  Kosove  and  his  wife.  Ruth, 
of  Sebring.  FL.  have  memoralized  Robert 
Stethem  in  a  special  and  lasting  way.  These 
outstanding  citizens  of  my  district  have 
generously  established  an  endowment  fund 
to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  school  board  of 
Highlands  County.  FL.  The  proceeds  from 
the  Kosoves'  fund  will  be  used  to  establish 
the  Robert  Dean  Stethem  Scholarships  for 
students  graduating  from  Sebring  High 
School. 

Two  of  these  scholarships  will  be  award- 
ed each  year — one  to  a  male  graduate  and 
one  to  a  female  graduate.  The  scholarships 
will  go  to  students  who  share  the  qualities 
that  made  Robert  Stethem  a  fine  young 
American:  Commitment  to  high  goals,  hon- 
esty, initiative,  hard  work,  perseverance 
and  humility,  leadership  ability,  and  patri- 
otism. 

The  members  of  the  Highlands  County 
School  Board  have  passed  a  resolution  rec- 
ognizing the  generosity  of  the  Kosoves  and 
encouraging  others  to  donate  money  to  this 
and  other  scholarship  funds.  I  add  my 
voice  to  theirs,  and  hope  our  call  is  heeded 
and  other  Americans  will  give  generously. 
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families.  The  project,  located  in  Gardiner. 
.ME.  is  innovative  in  its  philosophy  and  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  similar  projeclH 
around  the  Nation. 

The  center  will  be  designed  to  care  for 
persons  in  all  stages  of  .Alzheimer's  disease, 
both  on  an  inpatient  and  an  outpatient 
basis,  whichever  is  more  appropriate.  Diag- 
nostic assessment  will  be  available  onsite 
to  determine  the  level  of  care  necessary  for 
each  individual.  There  will  be  a  20-bed 
nursing  home  for  those  needing  round-the- 
clock  care.  For  persons  requiring  only  day- 
time care,  an  adjacent  adult  day  care 
center  with  facilities  for  20  will  provide  res- 
pite to  their  family  caregivers,  allowing 
them  to  work  in  or  out  of  the  home.  Five 
additional  beds  will  also  be  available  to 
give  families  a  longer  rest  from  the  strains 
of  home  care.  Other  services  will  be  avail- 
able to  families  through  the  staff  social 
workers  and  a  statewide  network  of  volun- 
teer support  groups. 

Not  only  will  this  facility  offer  a  full 
range  of  options  for  the  care  of  Alzheimer's 
victims,  but  it  will  also  provide  onsite 
teaching  for  students  and  caregivers.  The 
combination  of  a  specialized,  staff-inten- 
sive environment  and  the  availability  of  a 
variety  of  approacTies^iiaI«es  this  center  an 
ideal  place  for  training  and  research,  as 
well  as  optimal  care  and  support. 

This  is  a  unique  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors.  The 
Bureau  of  Maine's  Elderly  will  administer 
a  Federal  grant  from  the  Administration 
on  Aging:  the  State  of  Maine  will  provide 
matching  funds:  the  physical  plant  will  be 
constructed  and  staffed  by  Yankee  Health- 
care and  Kennebec  Valley  Medical  Center; 
and  the  Family  Medicine  Institute  of  Au- 
gusta (ME)  and  the  f)artmoulh  Family 
Practice  Institute  will  provide  professional 
support. 

All  too  often,  there  has  been  no  middle 
ground  between  home  care  and  Institution- 
alization for  the  Alzheimer's  patient.  Soon, 
a  number  of  alternatives  along  the  continu- 
um of  care  will  be  available  in  one  place. 
For  this  reason.  I  applaud  the  efforts  and 
the  vision  of  those  involved  in  this  innova- 
tive approach  to  care  for  the  victims  of  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  their  families.  I  hope 
this  new  center  will  indeed  be  an  example 
for  other  facilities  to  follow  as  they  find 
ways  to  help  those  who  suffer  from  this 
devastating  diseH-< 


NEW  FACILITY  IN  MAINE  TO 
PROVIDE  WIDE  RANGE  OF 
CARE  FOR  ALZHEIMER'S  VIC- 
TIMS 

HON.  OLVMPIA  J   sNOV^F 

UF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure   that    I   announce   today    the   cre- 
ation of  a  multidimensional  facility  for  the 
victims   of   Alzheimer's   disease   and   their 


PRESERVING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  October  10.  I9HS 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  views  of  Don  St.  John,  of  .Mora- 
vian College  in  Bethlehem.  PA.  I  recently 
met  Mr.  St.  John  at  a  hearing  in  Allentown 
on  toxic  wa.stcB  nj^msored  by  the  Sierra 
Club.  Don  brings  a  unique  perspective  in 
assessing  the  vital  need  to  protect  our 
earth's    environment.    I    commend    his    re- 
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marks  to  my  colleagues  and  insert  his 
statement  from  the  .\llentown  toxics  hear- 
ing in  the  RECORD: 

What  we  have  been  talking  about  tonight 
is  nothing  less  than  the  right  of  each  of  us 
to  breath  clean  air.  eat  nutritional  food, 
drink  unpolluted  water,  take  nonlethal 
medicines,  and  live  in  uncontaminated 
houses.  But  we  have  also  l)een  talking  about 
the  rights  of  nature:  of  soil,  water,  air, 
plants,  animals  to  be  healthy,  to  exercise 
their  God  given  natures  We  are  beginning 
to  see  that  these  two  sets  of  rights  are  inti- 
mately connected,  that  human  wellness  and 
ecological  wholeness  or  wellness  are  inextri- 
cably linked. 

Furthermore,  as  we  have  heard  this 
evening,  the  same  powerful  Interests  that 
exhibit  a  callous  disdain  for  the  earth  cause 
severe  emotional  and  physical  illnesses  to 
human  beings  This  arrogant  disregard  for 
the  natural  and  social  good  must  be  chal- 
lenged. We  can  no  longer  accept  that  the 
only  consideration  and  the  only  bottom  line 
for  doing  business  is  profit.  We  must  insist 
on  two  more  bottom  lines:  the  wellness  of 
the  earth  and  the  wellness  of  its  people.  Let 
us,  through  all  of  the  legal,  political  and 
economic  means  at  our  disposal,  make  it 
clear  to  anyone  wanting  to  do  business  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  poisoning  of  our  land,  water,  air 
and  children. 

To  back  this  up.  we.  the  people,  must 
become  involved  in  the  decision-making 
processes  that  have  up  till  now  allowed 
some  public  officials  and  well-heeled  devel- 
opers to  run  roughshod  over  the  quality  of 
life  here  in  the  valley  and  elsewhere.  Let  us 
make  participatory  democracy  a  reality  and 
restore  control  over  our  future. 

One  institution  that  has  been  too  silent  on 
these  environmental  and  human  problems 
has  been  organized  religion  When  was  the 
last  time  you  heard  a  sermon  condemning 
environmental  abuse  and  the  wanton  disre- 
gard for  our  responsibilities  as  stewards  of 
creation?  And  yet  the  bible  drives  home  the 
point  again  and  again  that  the  lord  of  salva- 
tion is  also  the  Lord  of  creation.  Religion 
has  not  merely  to  do  with  the  health  of  the 
soul,  but  with  the  health  of  the  body,  the 
family,  the  community,  the  workplace  and 
the  good  earth  that  sustains  them  all.  The 
same  God  who  warns  against  the  oppression 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  warns  against 
the  devastation  of  the  land  and  its  crea- 
tures. Yet  by  their  continued  silence  the 
churches  might  become  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  of  its  solution. 

We  certainly  hear  enough  today  from 
preachers  who  call  for  a  return  to  the  old 
lime  values  of  the  family.  And  yet  they 
treat  this  family  as  if  it  exists  in  a  vacuum. 
As  if  its  members  do  not  drink  from  poi 
soned  wells  and  rivers,  breathe  carcinogens 
from  the  air  (both  inside  and  outside  of 
buildings),  eat  food  pumped  full  of  sicken- 
ing chemicals,  and  watch  their  children  play 
near  abandoned  dumping  sites.  As  if  these 
families  did  not  suffer  from  the  destruction 
of  local  communities  when  family  farms  go 
under  or  when  companies  move  their  facto- 
ries to  cheap  labor  markets  in  the  Third 
World  or  when  the  fear  of  nuclear  melt 
down,  release  of  deadly  gases  into  the  air 
causes  wholesale  uprooting  or  cynical  dis- 
truci  of  the  governments  willingness  to 
help. 

The  issues  we  have  heen  talking  about  to- 
night are  not  simply  economic,  political  or 
social  issues-lhey  are  that,  but  beyond  that 
and  as  a  part  of  that,  these  issues  are  moral 
and  ethical  issues.  Ultimately,  they  are  reli- 
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gious  issues,  for  religion  is  that  which  ar- 
ticulates the  deeper  values  and  principles 
that  unit  us  one  with  the  other  and  as  a 
community  with  creation.  Love,  compassion 
and  concern  are  the  true  old-time  values 
that  should  regulate  our  actions  toward  one 
another  and  the  earth.  All  other  values,  in- 
cluding the  economic,  must  be  subservient 
to  and  imbued  with  these  values.  These  en- 
vironmental problems  have  shown  us  how 
superficial  and  ultimately  dangerous  are 
those  barriers  we  have  built  between  one 
another  and  between  ourselves  and  nature. 
We  are  our  brothers  and  sister's  keeper.  In 
the  midst  of  plenty  we  have  discovered  a 
terrible  proverty  of  spirit.  We  need  the  hope 
of  renewal  of  healthy  communities  living  in 
harmony  with  nature  similar  to  that  given 
long  ago  by  the  prophet  Isaiah: 

The  wilderness  and  the  dry  land  shall  be 
glad,  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom, 
like  the  crocus  it  shall  blossom  abundantly, 
and  rejoice  with  joy  and  singing  .... 

Strengthen  the  weak  hands,  and  make 
firm  the  feeble  knees. 

Say  to  those  who  are  of  fearful  heart.  Be 
strong  and  fear  not!  .  .  . 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped. 

Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  like  a  hart, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing  for  joy. 

For  waters  shall  break  forth  in  the  desert; 
the  burning  sand  shall  become  a  pool. 

And  the  thirsty  ground  springs  of  water; 
the  haunt  of  jackals  shall  become  a  swamp, 
the  grass  shall  become  reeds  and  rushes. 

And  a  highway  shall  be  there,  and  It  shall 
be  called  the  Holy  Way  .... 

And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  .  .  .  everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon 
their  heads;  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away.  (Is.  35:l-10i 


CHINAS  POPULATION  CONTROL 
PROGRAM:  A  CRIME  AGAINST 
HUMANITY 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H,  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1985 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  home  of  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  population,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  remains  an  enigma,  while 
projecting  a  popular  image  to  the  West  of 
reform,  the  totalitarian  rulers  in  Beijing 
continue  to  exercise  control— pervasive 
dominance — over  virtually  every  aspect  of 

life. 

Earlier  toda>  'vtr  Speaker,  the  Foreign 
,'Vffair8  Committee  on  which  I  serve  held  an 
important  hearing  on  the  status  of  human 
rights  in  the  People  >.  Republic  of  (  luna  I 
believe  this  long  overdue  -rrutinv  will  |{i»e 
the  Congress  a  better  underKlanding  of  the 
situation  in  the  People  h  Republic  of  China 
and  enable  .America  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction. 

On  paper,  as  a  result  of  the  1982  Consti- 
tution, the  citizens  of  the  People'!.  Republic 
of  China  erjjoy  considerable  freedom-  and 
safeguards,  a  situation  thai  i-  analogous  in 
many  ways  to  the  paper  right-  enjoyed  by 
Soviet  citizens  under  their  Constitution.  Se- 
rious human  rights  violations,  however,  are 
widespread    in    the    People's    Republic    of 
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China.  The  Communist  Party  Imposes  com- 
prehensive restrictions  of  fundamental 
freedoms  including  speech,  the  press,  reli- 
gion, association,  and  travel.  In  19H4.  up  to 
10.000  Chinese  were  executed  under  a 
harsh  policy  ostensibly  designed  to  combat 
crime.  The  People's  Republic  of  China's 
brutal  one  child  per  couple  population  con- 
trol policy  provides  a  chilling  example  of 
"big  brother's"  intrusion  into  individual 
liberty  and  violations  of  women's  rights. 

In  total  contravention  of  I'.N.  human 
rights  declarations  and  resolutions  con- 
cerning voluntarism  and  noncoercion  in 
birth  control,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the 
L.N.  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child 
issued  in  1959.  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  promoted  a  policy  of  permitting 
only  one  child  per  couple.  Adopted  in  1979. 
the  policy  relies  heavily  upon  coercion, 
economic  penalties  and  forced  abortion— 
often  late  in  pregnancy— for  refusal  to 
comply. 

In  accordance  with  the  program,  authori- 
ties in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have 
given  sanction  to  family  planning  workers 
to  enforce  a  birth  quota  system  established 
for  each  community  in  the  country.  This 
repressive  system  licenses  the  workers  to 
monitor  a  woman's  menstrual  cycle,  dictate 
to  couples  if  and  when  they  may  have  their 
one  child  permitted  under  the  policy  and 
take  drastic  measures — ranging  from 
forced  abortions  to  involuntary  steriliza- 
tion— to  ensure  compliance  with  the  quota 
system. 

Moreover,  this  policy  has  fostered  an  in- 
creasing incidence  of  female  infanticide,  es- 
timated to  be  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  where  peasants 
regard  a  male  child  as  viul  to  their  eco- 
nomic well-being  in  retirement  years. 
Except  in  a  few  token  cases,  infanticide  has 
gone  unpunished  by  the  authorities  in  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  thus  directly 
condoning  the  heinous  practice. 

Such  atrocities  against  Chinese  women 
and  children.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been 
documented  time  and  again  by  State  De- 
partment officials,  reputable  journalists, 
and  social  scientists.  The  specifics  are  re- 
corded in  the  State  Department's  "Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for 
1984."  and  by  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Times. 
PBS  "Nova  "  series.  CBS  "Sixty  .Minutes" 
and  other  media. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  incisive  three-part 
expose  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
program.  Washington  Post  reporter  Mi- 
chael Weisskopf  wrote  earlier  this  year. 
and  I  quote  in  part: 

Publicly,  they  claim  to  rely  on  the  powers 
of  persuasion  and  education,  exercising  a 
policy  of  voluntary  consent. 

But  a  closer  and  longer  look  reveals  a  very 
different  picture.  China,  to  be  sure,  is  curb- 
ing its  population  growth,  but  its  success  is 
rooted  in  widespread  coercion,  wanton  abor- 
tion and  Intrusion  by  the  state  into  the 
most  Intimate  of  human  affairs. 

■The  size  of  a  family  is  loo  important  to 
be  left  to  the  personal  decision  of  a  couple, " 
Minister  of  Family  planning  Qian  Xinzhong 
explained  before  resigning  last  year. 
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'Births  are  a  matter  of  state  planning, 
just  like  other  economic  and  social  activi- 
ties, because  they  are  a  matter  of  strategic 
concern."  he  said.  "A  couple  cannot  have  a 
baby  just  Ijecause  it  wants  to." 

Washington  Pout  reporter  Weisskopf 
Koe!)  on  to  Hay  in  hid  article: 

Faced  with  strong  popular  resistance. 
Peking  resorts  to  even  stronger  measures. 
To  this  struggle,  it  brings  the  full  powers  of 
a  totalitarian  stale,  operating  without  fear 
of  political  opposition.  There  is  no  check  on 
official  abuse,  no  outlet  for  human  rights 
complaints  and  no  forum  for  public  debate 
of  the  policy. 

Finally,  the  article  (toes  on  to  gay: 

Any  mother  who  becomes  pregnant  again 
without  receiving  official  authorization 
after  having  one  child  is  required  to  have  an 
abortion. 

And  I  repeat. 
Is  required  to  have  an  abortion,  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  such  operations  Is  stunning— 53 
million  from  1979  to  1984— a  5-year  abortion 
count  approximately  equal  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Prance. 

In  1983  alone,  the  number  of  abortions  na 
tionwide— 14.4  million— exceeded  the  com- 
bined populations  of  the  District  of  Colum 
bia.  Maryland.  Virginia.  West  Virginia  and 
Delaware.  .  .  . 

Nor  is  the  timing  of  abortion  usually  a 
factor.  Many  are  performed  in  the  last  trl- 
mestry  of  pregnancy— 100.000  in  Guangdong 
last  year,  or  20  percent  of  the  province's 
total  abortions— and  some  as  late  as  the 
ninth  month.  Officals  say  it  often  takes 
that  long  to  get  reluctant  women  to  clinics. 

Doctors  normally  terminate  late-term 
pregnancies  by  injecting  an  herbal  drug  into 
the  womb,  killing  the  fetus  and  inducing 
labor-a  kind  of  Induced  stillbirth  The  dead 
fetus  is  usually  expelled  in  24  hours. 

In  the  Inner  Mongolian  capital  of 
Hohhot.  however,  hospital  doctors  practice 
what  amounts  to  infanticide  by  a  different 
name,  according  to  a  Hohhot  surgeon,  who 
wd'uld  not  allow  his  name  to  be  used  for  fear 
of  reprisal.  After  inducing  labor,  he  re- 
vealed, doctors  routinely  smash  the  baby's 
skull  with  forceps  as  it  emerges  from  the 
womb. 

In  some  cases,  he  added,  newborns  are 
killed  by  injecting  formaldehyde  Into  the 
soft  spot  of  the  head. 

If  you  kill  the  baby  while  it's  still  partly 
In  the  womb.  It's  considered  an  abortion," 
explained  the  33-year-old  surgeon.  "If  you 
do  it  after  birth,  it's  murder." 

Dr.  John  S.  Aird.  former  Senior  Re- 
searcher at  the  r.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
specializing  in  the  demofn^phics  of  China, 
states  in  testimony  which  I  will  ask  to  be 
made  part  of  the  record: 

Those  who  get  pregnant  without  a 
"quota"— the  pink  slip  lY  \t  confers  official 
permission  to  have  a  first,  or  in  a  few  cases 
a  second,  birth— are  pressured  into  having 
an  abortion.  An  effort  Is  made  to  detect  un- 
authorized pregnancies  as  early  as  possible, 
but  abortions  are  still  performed  for  preg- 
nancies in  the  second  or  third  trimester. 
The  pressures  used  include  repeated  visits 
by  family  planning  cadres  and  activists,  who 
eventually  wear  down  the  resistance  of  the 
pregnant  women  and  their  families,  and 
direct  threats  and  intimidation  by  local  offi- 
cials. Accounts  from  Guangdong  Province  in 
1981  told  of  women  arrested,  handcuffed, 
tied  with  ropes,  even  imprisoned  in  cages 
used  to  trarwport  hogs,  and  carted  off  in 
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trucks  to  have  abortions  at  the  local  hospi- 
tals. 

In  a  piece  entitled  "Population  Policy 
Trends  in  China.  197S-83."  by  Judith  Banis- 
ter. Chief  of  the  China  Branch,  L'.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  it  is  stated: 

In  1982  and  1983  the  Cadre  Job  Respon 
siblllty  System "  was  introduced  and  re 
quired  to  be  Implemented  around  the  coun- 
try. Each  local  leader  Is  assigned  atx>ut  10  to 
20  households,  and  that  leader  has  to  sign  a 
contract  with  higher  levels  of  government 
guaranteeing  that  no  one  In  those  house- 
holds will  have  a  birth  outside  the  govern 
ment's  very  restrictive  guidelines.  The  cadre 
is  given  a  cash  award  If  every  marriage  Is  a 
"late"  marriage,  every  birth  Is  a  "late  " 
birth,  and  all  couples  stop  childbearing  at 
one  child.  On  the  other  hand.  If  anyone 
marries  belore  approximately  age  23,  has  a 
birth  before  the  woman  Is  about  24,  or  t>ears 
a  second  or  higher  order  child,  the  cadre 
has  to  pay  a  cash  penalty  from  his  or  her 
own  income.  This  programme  Is  designed  to 
ea"?ure  that  the  National  Compulsory 
Family  Planning  programme  Is  not  weak- 
ened or  diluted  when  Implemented  at  the 
local  level. 

Guangdong  Vice  Governor  Wang  Ping:- 
shan  spoke  candidly  on  the  technical  policy 
concerning  sterilization  and  childbearing. 
recorded  by  Foreign  Broadcast  Informa- 
tion Service  (FBIS).  on  May  14.  19K3: 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  ab- 
solutely prohibit  married  couples  from  bear- 
ing a  second  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  in  response  to 
these  abuses,  the  House  voted  2  to  1 — 289 
to  130 — last  July  to  condemn  China's  ob- 
scene population  control  experiment  as  a 
crime  against  humanity.  Specifically,  the 
House  said: 

(Iv)  The  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  has  systematically  em- 
ployed coercive  abortion  and  coercive  sterili- 
zation as  a  means  of  enforcing  that  Govern- 
ment's "one-chlld-per-couple"  policy.  The 
rigid  application  of  the  one-child"  policy 
has  also  led  to  large-scale  Infanticide. 

The  Congress  condemns  these  practices  as 
crimes  against  humanity  and  calls  upon  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  cease  these  human  rights  abuses. 

Moreover,  the  I'.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  taken  steps  to  pres- 
sure the  I'.N.  Fund  for  Population  .Activi- 
ties  to  live  up  to  its  own  human  rights 
standards  and  cease  comanagement  and 
support  of  the  program  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 


AN  ACTIVIST  JUDGE 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  198S 

Mr.  KDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

(Tuesday  evening,  hundreds  of  friends  and 
admirers  of  David  L.  Bazelon.  former  chief 
judge  of  the  U.S  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  gathered  in  the  Pen- 
sion Building  for  a  personal  testimonial  to 
him  and  what  turned  out  to  t>e  a  political 
testimonial  as  well  to  the  civil  llt>ertles  he  so 
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vigorously  upheld  during  his  36  years  on  the 
bench  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Urrion 
of  the  National  Capital  Area  presented 
Judge  Bazelon  with  its  Henry  W  Edgerton 
Civil  Liberties  Award  Here  are  excerpts  of  a 
tribute  to  Judge  Bazelon  by  correspondent 
and  commentator  Daniel  Schorr:) 

Or.  the  subject  of  David  Bazelon,  I  am 
hopelessly.  Irreparably  biased. 

Under  Judge  Bazelon,  the  DC  circuit 
became  the  most  Important  bench  after  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  cutting  edge  of  change, 
the  court  that  expanded  the  concept  of 
legal  justice  to  embrace  social  justice. 

It  was  a  court  called  "activist,  "  which  has 
t>ecome  an  X-rated  word  in  some  circles 
Activist"  meant  active  in  the  public  inter 
est  In  dealing  with  public  lnstltutior\s.  It 
meant  making  federal  agencies  responsible 
to  someone  other  than  themselves.  It  meant 
supporting  environmental  and  consumer 
challenges  to  vested  authority,  speaking  up 
for  the  rights  of  the  mentally  111,  and  of 
criminal  defendants  and  of  tenants  in  slum 
tenements. 

In  1969,  marking  his  first  20  years  on  the 
bench,  some  of  Bazelons"  former  law  clerks 
gave  him  a  brochure  citing  their  favorite 
opinions.  I  was  struck  by  the  kind  of  reasons 
given  for  their  choices:  "Concern  for  an  In- 
dlvlduals  right  to  know  and  to  keep  what 
he  knows  to  himself  when  threatened  with 
civil  or  criminal  sanction.  ...  A  fine  exam- 
ple of  DLB's  uncanny  knack  of  smoking  out 
the  gut  issues— and  the  PCC's  derelictions— 
in  TV  licensing.  .  .  A  significant  contribu- 
tion to  civil  liberties  In  a  frightened 
era.  .  .  The  unequivocal  creation  of  a  right 
to  treatment  on  the  part  of  mental  patients 
Is  Characteristic  of  some  of  the  judge's  l>est 
legal  Insights.  . 

David  Bazelon  has  always  been  ready  to 
question  everything  and  everybody,  and  es- 
pecially entrenched  centers  of  power.  If  de- 
fendants were  entitled  to  counsel.  David 
asked  if  the  counsel  were  competent.  But  he 
has  also  been  willing  to  question.  In  the 
light  of  experience,  his  own  judgments. 
Having  written  Durham  In  the  hope  that 
psychiatry  would  open  vistas  of  Inquiry  Into 
the  causes  of  human  behavior,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  express  disappointment 
at  psychiatry's  failure  to  respond  to  the 
challenge. 

If  you  asked  me  to  single  out  the  one  most 
striking  characteristic  of  David  Bazelon  as 
Jurist,  it  Is  his  sensitivity  to  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. Maybe  being  the  youngest  of  10  chil- 
dren—nine of  whom  survived- taught  him 
what  It  Is  like  to  be  the  underdog.  We  do  not 
know  what  makes  a  Bazelon.  But  we  see  the 
results  In  the  passion  and  compassion  that 
are  the  Bazelon  hallmarks 

Who  else  would  say.  Day  after  day  I 
found  myself  reviewing  the  convictions  of 
persorvs  who  had  committed  horrible  acts  of 
violence.  I  needed  no  experts  to  tell  me  who 
these  people  were.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  defendants  who  came  through  our 
court  came  from  the  very  bottom  of  our  so- 
ciety. They've  been  called  by  different 
names— the  underclass,  the  culture  of  pover- 
ty, the  other  America.  But  the  reality  re- 
mained the  same.  Our  courts  were  and  are 
being  filled  by  this  wreckage  of  our  affluent 
society." 

In  a  speech  two  years  ago,  Judge  Bazelon 
asserted  that  the  courtroom  is  the  place  to 
compel  society's  attention  to  the  root  causes 
of  crime,  that  we  will  never  resolve  the 
problem  of  crime  without  addressing  pover- 
ty and  social  Injustice. 

What  a  quaint  idea  in  the  era  of  President 
Reagan,  who  says  that  we  should  put  reha- 
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bililation  on  the  back  burner  and,  "on  the 
front  burner,  the  idea  of  prosecuting,  pun 
ishing  and  putting  them  away  "  Well,  David, 
you  wore  your  heart  on  your  judicial  sleeve, 
and  hearts  on  sleeves  are  out  of  fashion. 
But.  never  mind!  The  Irish  lawyer.  Pamell. 
said  that  of  all  the  kinds  of  judges,  those 
with  heart  and  brains  are  the  best,  so,  in  or 
out  of  fashion,  youre  the  best. 

You  may  recall  Henry  Edgerton's  story 
about  his  partner  who.  upon  retiring, 
seemed  unhappy  at  being  assured  of  respect 
and  admiration,  saying,  more  than  respect 
I  wish  I  had  won  your  affection." 

You  don't  have  that  problem  In  ways 
that  my  words  caruiot  convey  you  know  how 
much  you  have  earned  respect,  admiration 
and  love  from  those  here  assembled  but. 
more  importantly,  from  all  the  deprived 
whose  pain  you  shared  all  those  36  years  on 
the  bench,  and  still  today. 

David  Bazelon,  activist  judge,  liberal, 
bleeding-heart  liberal— phrases  that  will 
survive  contemporary  sneers  as  America's 
pendulum  swings  back  to  concern  for  the 
vulnerable  in  our  society.  The  Bazelon  era 
lies  dormant  now.  but  it  has  sunk  iU  rooU. 
It  will  have  its  flowering  again. 


UNVEILING  OF  ALTERNATIVE 
TRADE  LEGISLATION 

HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 


OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 
Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  will  send  a  signal  of  its  frustration 
to  the  White  House.  And  no  wonder.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  has  presided  over  the 
largest  and  most  enduring  trade  deficits  in 
history,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
shut  down  much  of  the  trade  la»  machin- 
ery. 

If  it  had  administered  tht  Mh  \  properly, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  Jenkins  bill. 
If  it  were  not  still  sitting  on  a  machine  tool 
industry  petition  18  months  after  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Commerce  Department,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry bill  introduced  the  other  week.  If  it 
had  made  judicious,  intelligent  use  of  sec- 
tion 201  in  the  shoe  case,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  introduction  of  shoe  bills  and. 
for  that  matter,  protectionist  bills  for  other 
industries.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  All  of 
these  matters  should  be  handled  by  the  ex- 
isting trade  laws.  That's  what  they're  there 
for.  That's  why  Congress  put  them  on  the 

books. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  short-cir- 
cuited the  trade  la*  process.  Its  response  to 
the  problems  of  tens  of  thousandn  of  laid 
off  shoe  and  textile  workers  has  been  the 
initiation  of  four  unfair  trade  cases. 

The  unfair  trade  problem  didn't  just  turn 
up  on  the  eve  of  the  shoe  decision.  What's 
the  administration  been  doing  all  of  this 
time'  It  has  been  sitting  on  its  hands.  And 
Congress  is  fed  up.  That's  what  the  textile 
vote  is  all  about. 

Many  who  are  going  to  vote  for  this  bill 
aren't  voting  for  its  provisions.  They're 
voting  to  send  a  signal  to  the  President. 
But  even  though  they're  not  voting  for  the 
dangerous  signal  it  sends  overseas,  that 
signal  gets  sent  anyway. 
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While  Congress  trndc  «moke  signals 
back  and  forth  wilh  thf  White  House 
people  out  there  get  laid  off  and  planl- 
continue  to  close  down 

Vtf  need  to  do  somelhini;  mMrt  than  hln" 
smoke. 

We    need    h    inndid     liwi  headed    a««es» 
ment  of  jusi   what   our  trade   pmblemk   are 
Then  »e  need  a  pragmatir  -traleif>   m  lake 
commensurate  artiiin 

Our  biKKP"!  trade  problem  i-  the  mis- 
ahttnnit'n'  "f  i^**  dollar  This  i-  largelv  a 
self  inriirled  wound  caused  b>  our  huge 
budifet  defirits  To  be  more  precise,  today's 
$200  billion  dencilh  are  a  creature  of  yes- 
terday's "suppl>  side"  lax  cuts.  These  tax 
cuts  simph  did  not  pa>  for  themselves  as 
advertised  h*   President  Reagan  in  his  1980 

campaiKn 

In  !hi-  country,  if  you  bu>  something 
you  expect  it  to  perform  as  advertised.  If  it 
does  not,  you  expect  the  necessary  repairs 
to  be  made  b>  whoever  made  the  sale 

Mr.  Keagan  has  so  far  failed  to  live  up  to 
this  most  basic  of  responsibilities  His 
"supply  side"  economic  policies  have  failed 
to  live  up  to  their  promise  H>  arliriciallv 
propping  up  the  value  of  the  dollar  the  re- 
sulting budget  deficit  has  indirectlv  provid- 
ed foreign  products  with  a  2h-  to  tO-percenl 
price  advantage.  In  effect,  our  ovtn  Govern- 
ment is  providing  an  unfair  subsidy  to  for- 
eigners. As  the  father  of  this  subsidy.  Mr. 
Reagan  owes  the  .American  people  his  full 
cooperation  if  not  leader-hip  n  making  the 
necessary  repairs. 

Title  1  of  my  bill  aims  to  obtain  just  that. 
By  clarifying  existing  law,  it  sets  a  limit  on 
how  long  the  cause  of  a  trade  imbalance 
and  currency  misalignment  can  be  ignored 
without  a  treatment  of  the  accompanying 
symptoms.  It  is  designed  to  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  face  up  to  his  responsibility  and 
join  Congress  in  putting  our  fiscal  house 
back  in  order.  On  behalf  of  workers  and 
firms  in  trade-sensitive  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, its  message  is:  Help  summon  up  the 
will  to  cure  this  self-infiicted  disease,  or 
treat  its  most  glaring  symptom— the  trade 
deficit.  It's  time  to  make  a  choice,  .Mr. 
President. 

Title  II  of  my  bill  challenges  the  Presi- 
dent to  follow  through  on  his  newfound  en- 
thusiasm for  eliminating  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices.  So  far.  the  President  s  ap- 
proach on  unfair  trade  has  been  all  talk. 
little  action.  He  has  initiated  a  mere  four 
cases. 

In  general,  under  this  administration  it 
has  been  like  pullint!  teeth  to  gel  anv 
action  under  the  trade  laws  In  contrast, 
my  bill  would  give  the  International  Trade 
Commission  a  rolling  mandate  to  self-inili- 
ate  unfair  trade  investigations  The  I  STK 
would  be  requir.d  ti,  devise  a  plan  of 
action  to  remedy  any  unfair  cases  exp<ised 
by  the  ITC.  That  plan  would  then  go  into 
effect  unless  the  President  intervened  and 
publicly  expressed  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 
In  this  way.  the  I'.S.  Government  will  go 
to  bat  for  American  workers  and  firms  for 
a  change.  It  will  be  an  active  advocate  of 
rather  than  obstacle  to  American  economic 
interests.  Accordingly,  the  Cnited  Stales 
will  have  more  leverage  in  trying  to  get  our 
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trading  partners  to  the  negotiating  ubie  to 
imprnvf     the     international     rules    of    the 

Title  11!  addresses  the  critical  question  of 
what  tn  do  when  highly  competitive,  fairly 
Taded  foreign  imports  displace  \merican 
sales  and  jobs  on  a  large  scale  in  a  particu- 
lar mdustrv  Occasionaliv  rapidiv  shifting 
trade  patterns  overtake  the  ahili;*  of  the 
market  and  existing  adjustmen'  programs 
to  compensate. 

In  rejecting  the  ITC's  recommendations 
to  supplv  lemporarv  import  relief  to  the 
shf>e  industrv  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  .^Vct  of  W'i.  the  President  said  that 
he  acted  in  the  national  economic  interest. 
He  made  a  cold  dollar*  and  cents  calcula- 
tion that  simplisticallv  pitted  consumers 
against  import  impar\ec  workers  anO  com- 
munities 

But  can  you  pu!  h  price  lag  on  ihe  deaih 
of  a  communitv  or  on  ihe  loss  of  dignity 
that  comes  with  losing  a  job  and  having 
little  immediate  prospect  of  finding  an- 
other" Is  there  no  room  in  the  national 
economic  interest  for  human  factors  :hal 
defy  quantification? 

The  people  who  wrote  existing  domestic 
and  iniernational  law  evidenil.v  thought 
there  was.  Section  201  and  GATT  Article 
XIX  are  on  the  books  for  a  reason  Their 
authors  realized  that  consumers  have  an 
interest  not  only  in  gaining  access  to  cheap 
goods,  but  also  in  minimizing  any  accom- 
panying social  costs. 

It  is  high  time  this  principle  be  put  into 
practice.  In  sectors  experiencing  high 
import-related  unemplovment  and  excess 
capacity,  consumerii  should  be  willing  to 
defer  for  a  finite  period  unfettered  access 
to  the  cheapest  sources  of  supply  in  order 
to  give  fellow  Americans  a  chance  to  pre- 
serve their  communities  and  sense  of  digni- 
ty- 

Accordingly,  my  bill  will  refine  section 
201  to  ensure  that  it  fully  promotes  indus- 
trial, labor,  and  communitv  adjustment 
during  a  temporarv  period  of  impon  pro- 
tection. In  this  wa.v.  consumers  wili  really 
get  something  for  the  extra  pnc^  shev  11 
temporarily  pay  for  certain  imported 
goods.  They'll  be  buying  not  only  a  smooth- 
er, more  humane  transition  for  their  neigh- 
bors, but  also  insurance  against  the  protec- 
tionist pot  ever  boiling  over  and  sending 
the  world  economy  into  a  lailspin 

Mv  legislation  is  intended  to  lower  the 
flame  under  their  proleclionisl  pot  and  to 
come  to  grips  with  our  trade  problems  in  a 
forthright,  effective  manner  There's  no 
better  time  to  start  this  process  ihan  today. 
And  perhaps  no  better  place  lo  launch  it 
than  here  where  under  the  stern  gaze  of 
Mr  Haw  ley.  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade 
passed  the  Jenkins  bill  without  amendment 
only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  F    HUGHEY 

HON.  GEORGi  MILLER 

or  CALlrOHftIA  j,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXn^^S, 

Thursday,  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  last  15  years.  Paul  Hufchey  haii  been 
the  executive  director  of  the  Contra  CoHta 
County,  CA,  Development  AnHociation. 
With  hiH  retirement  thin  month,  the  Devel- 
opment ARHOciation  and  our  county  Iohc 
the  leadership  of  a  man  who  has  provided 
outdtanding  leadership  in  the  economic  ex- 
pansion of  our  county. 

Paul's  tenure  as  director  of  the  Develop- 
ment Association  has  covered  a  period  of 
unprecedented  irrowth  in  Contra  Costa 
County.  New  industries  and  businesses, 
public  works  improvements,  and  thousands 
of  jobs  have  transformed  Contra  Costa  into 
one  of  the  most  vital,  expanding  and  desir- 
able counties  to  live  in  the  entire  State  of 
California. 

Paul  Hughey,  and  the  County  Develop- 
ment Association,  have  played  a  very  sig- 
niTicant  role  in  promoting  and  facilitating 
that  modernization.  As  Dean  Lesher.  the 
president  of  the  association  as  well  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Lesher  Communi- 
cations said  recently,  "Paul  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  history  of  the 
CCDA  and  its  growth.  It  moved  from  being 
a  publicly  financed  organization  to  one 
supported  by  the  priv.ite  sector  and  it's 
grown  to  4I.S  members — he  will  be  missed. 

Paul  Hughey's  contributions  to  Contra 
Costa  have  by  no  means  been  limited  to  his 
work  with  the  Development  Association. 
He  served  in  the  I'.S.  Navy,  and  has  re- 
mained highly  active  both  in  the  national 
and  local  activities  of  the  Navy  I.,eague. 
Paul  has  also  taught  at  St.  Mary's  College, 
in  Contra  Costa  County,  and  served  for  3 
years  as  the  city  manager  of  my  hometown, 
Martinez,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping a  controlled  growth  pattern  while 
retaining  the  basic  character  of  .Martinez. 

As  one  who  has  known  Paul  for  many 
years  both  as  a  colleague  and  a  personal 
friend,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  fading  out  of  public  activi- 
ties. His  decision  to  remain  active  in  public 
affairs  is  welcome  news  to  all  of  us. 

I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the  House 
will  join  me  in  wishing  Paul  a  happy  and 
active  retirement,  and  many  years  of  happi- 
ness with  his  wife,  Lorraine. 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  MARKS 
74TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  BILL  FMFR>ON 

or  Mi.ssiMHi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Octo- 
ber 10,  marks  the  74th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  China,  more 
commonly  known  in  the  I'nited  States  as 
Taiwan.  .Many  .Members  of  the  House  and 
millions  of  Americans  are  keenly  aware  of 
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the  warm  friendship  and  strong  ties  that 
have  always  existed  between  the  Chinese 
and  American  people.  We  are  also  very 
much  aware  of  the  ever  expanding  trade  re- 
lations between  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  I'nited  States.  We  have  nome  serious 
trade  relation  problems  between  our  two 
countries,  but  we  all  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
amity  existing  between  our  countries  will 
lead  to  responsible  actions  and  bring  our 
relations  into  better  balance.  F'or  these 
many  many  reasons  I  have  circulated 
among  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a  letter 
for  signature  to  President  Chiang  Ching- 
kuo  of  the  Republic  of  China,  congratulat- 
ing him  and  his  people  on  their  national 
day. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
text  of  the  letter  to  President  Chiang 
Ching-kuo  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Recoko 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  September  30,  198S. 
President  Chiang  Ching-kuo. 
Taipei,  Taiwan. 
Republic  of  China. 

Dear  Mr  President:  My  colleagues  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  occasion  of 
the  74lh  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  In  the  past  seventy-four 
years  the  Republic  of  China  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  strongest  economic  powers  in 
Asia  as  well  as  a  democratic  nation  serving 
the  needs  of  all  her  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  the  living  standards  of 
your  people  and  that  you  will  continue  to 
uphold  the  democratic  ideals  that  all  free 
people  cherish. 

We  wish  to  encourage  you  to  hear  us  in 
our  efforts  to  solve  the  many  trade  Issues 
between  our  two  countries. 

We  also  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  fully 
support  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 

Again  we  congratulate  you  and  your 
people  for  the  many  social,  political  and 
economic  developments  that  you  have  made 
in  the  last  seventy-four  years.  We  wish  you 
continued  good  fortune  in  the  years  ahead. 
Truly  yours. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
FAMILIES  CARING  FOR  VIC- 
TIMS OF  ALZHEIMER'S  DIS 
EASE 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1985 

Ms.  SNOWE.  .Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  «. 
my  colleagues.  Hon.  SILVIO  Conte.  Hon. 
Tom  Lewis,  and  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  allow  a  tax  credit  for  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  care  of  dependents  with 
Alzheimer's  disease  or  related  organic 
brain  disorders.  This  sliding,  nonrefund- 
able tax  credit  would  help  to  offset  the 
costs  of  home  care,  day  care,  respite  and 
nursing  home  care  for  family  members  suf- 
fering from  this  disease. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  devastating  disease  af- 
fects between  it  and   1.5  percent  of  Ameri- 
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cans  over  65  or  about  2  to  1  million  people. 
At  age  KO  and  over.  20  percent  are  believed 
to  have  Alzheimer's  disease,  while  50  per- 
cent of  nursing  home  residents  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  afflicted.  The  cost  of  treatment 
and  health  care  for  individuals  with  Alzhei- 
mers  has  been  estimated  at  $25  billion  an- 
nually. Almost  one-half  of  the  long-term 
care  costs  will  be  borne  by  the  families  who 
pay  these  expenses  out-of-pocket.  For  fami- 
lies with  Alzheimer's  disease  victims  the 
costs  they  incur  will  range  from  $17,000  to 
$.50,000  per  year.  By  allowing  the  taxpayer 
a  credit  toward  the  care  of  their  dependent 
family  member  with  Alzheimer's  disease, 
we  hope  to  provide  a  measure  of  finanrial 
and  emotional  respite. 

I  am  certain  that  every  one  of  m>  col- 
leagues has  received  heartrending  letters 
from  constituents  with  family  members 
who  have  Alzheimer's  disease.  They  de- 
scribe the  difHcult  financial  and  emotional 
burden  of  caring  for  such  victims.  They 
speak  of  personality  changes  during  the. 
course  of  the  illness  which  render  the  Alz- 
heimer patient  difficult  to  manage.  Some 
mention  fits  of  anger  and  frustration,  while 
others  speak  to  the  episodes  of  wandering, 
allowing  the  caregiver  little  rest.  Worst  of 
all  is,  perhaps,  the  time  when  the  victim  no 
longer  recognizes  his  or  her  loved  ones. 
When  there  is  no  longer  a  thank  you.  a 
loving  smile,  a  touch  or  tender  look,  then 
caregiving  truly  becomes  a  thankless  job. 
To  be  left  with  caregiving  responsibilities 
of  this  magnitude  is  something  no  person 
should  have  to  do  without  assistance.  While 
H.R.  3523  will  not  alleviate  the  emotional 
burden  of  watching  a  loved  one's  gradual 
mental  deterioration,  it  will  provide  some 
financial  relief  for  the  taxpaying  caregiver. 

For  taxpayers  with  an  income  of  $25,000 
or  less.  H.R.  3523  would  allow  a  tax  credit 
of  30  percent  of  up  to  $10,000  in  care  ex- 
penses for  one  and  $20,000  for  two  depend- 
ents. The  credit  would  be  reduced  by  I  per- 
centage point  for  each  $2.000 — or  fraction 
thereof — of  the  adjusted  gross  income  over 
$25,000.  but  not  below  a  minimum  of  20 
percent.  .My  colleagues  and  I  have  intro- 
duced this  bill  as  a  tax  credit  in  order  to 
help  lower  and  middle  income  families.  ,4 
tax  credit  means  that  the  taxpayer  can  sub- 
tract the  credit  from  the  taxes  owed  rather 
than  from  their  income,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
deduction.  In  order  to  target  this  tax  credit 
to  those  most  economically  affected  by  the 
cost  of  dependent  care,  our  bill  limits  par- 
ticipation tf>  families  earning  $60,000  or 
less. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  several  million  family  mem- 
bers are  trying  to  cope  with  an  increasingly 
difficult  situation  with  no  financial  or  pro- 
fessional help.  While  we  seek  to  expand 
(JovernmenI  programs  for  victims  of  Alz- 
heimers,  we  must  also  provide  some  tax 
relief  for  those  expenses  related  to  their 
care.  I  enlist  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill. 


October  10,  1985 


PROTECTIONISM  HAS  REARED  ITS 
UGLY  HEAD  ONCE  AGAIN  Ton\V 


m\  JIM  ROSS  1.IGHTF00T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurnday.  October  10.  I9H520 
Mr.  LI(;HTF()0T.  Mr.  Speaker,  protec- 
tionism has  reared  its  ukI>  head  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress:  262  Members  of  the 
House  rushed  to  its  aid  and  comfort.  H.R. 
1.562.  known  as  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985  should 
more  appropriately  be  labeled  the  "Kill 
.America  First  Bill." 

While  the  bill  may  protect  a  few  jobs  in 
an  industry  that  has  enjoyed  some  form  of 
protection  for  well  over  25  years,  it  has  the 
potential  to  further  devastate  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

The  bill  will  roll  back  imports  of  textiles 
and  apparel  from  12  selected  major  suppli- 
ers, regardless  of  whether  such  imporU 
cause  damage  to  C.S.  producers  or  are  un- 
fairly traded.  Among  these  countries  are 
Taiwan.  Korea.  Hong  Kong.  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

U.S.  consumers  can  expect  to  pay  $2H  bil- 
lion more  dollars  for  the  items  of  clothing 
they  wear.  Low-income  families  will  be 
hardest  hit.  Our  farmers  and  rural  commu- 
nities do  not  need  another  economic  hit  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  piece  of  very  poor 
legislation. 

I  strongly  opposed  the  bill  and  have 
signed  a  letter  to  the  President  urging  a 
veto.  It  takes  145  votes  to  susUin  a  veto; 
159  Members  voted  against  it.  so  we  do 
have  the  potential  to  kill  it. 

The  dangerous  precedent  set  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  reflects  the  mentality 
that  was  at  work  in  the  late  1920's.  At  that 
time,  a  cry  of  protectionism  echoed  across 
the  land  and  Congress  came  forth  with  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  that  threw  up  protec- 
tionist barriers  around  our  country.  .Most 
economists  agree  it  was  largely  responsible 
for  triggering  the  worst  worldwide  depres- 
sion in  history. 

If  the  liberal.  big-Government-oriented 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  persuaded  to 
change  their  ways,  they  will  surely  plunge 
us  into  an  economic  downturn  that  may 
well  be  impossible  to  reverse. 

If  weakening  America  in  the  name  of 
protecting  a  few  textile  jobs— at  the  cost  of 
$140,000  apiece— was  their  goal,  they  have 
hit  a  home  run. 

I'll  do  everything  possible  to  get  and  sus- 
tain a  veto  on  their  damaging  bill. 


JUDGE     ABNER     J.     MIKVA     EN 
DORSES   RICO   REFORM   LEGIS 

LATION 


HON.  FREDERICK  C  BOICHER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1985 
Mr.   BOICHER.    Mr.   Speaker,   the   Sub- 
committee   on    Criminal    Justice    has    held 
several   days   of   hearings   on    legislation    I 
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have  introduced  H  K  :v<l!  tu  amend  the 
civil  provision)*  iif  the  Karkeleer  Influenced 
and  Corrupt  Orgam/ationn  Act  IRICO). 

On  October  9.  19h.').  »«■  received  texlimo- 
ny  from  I  .S.  Circuit  (  ourt  Judge   Abner  J 
Mikva.  a  former  member  <if  thif  bodj  and  a 
KideiN   respected  legislator  and  jurist. 

In  h\<-  ie>itim'in»  Judge  Mikva  endorses 
H.R.  2y  t  i  ■*  hich  would  amend  the  civil  pro- 
visions of  the  Kit  <>  act  to  require  a  prior 
criminal  conviction  before  a  private  action 
could  be  pursued. 

H.R.  2943  will  ensure  that  RICO  r.  man-. 
a  potent  weapon  in  the  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime  and  that  it  affords  those  in- 
jured by  racketeering  activity  a  civil 
remedy.  It  will,  however,  stem  the  growing 
use  of  civil  RICO  as  a  weapon  to  harrass 
and  threaten  legitimate  businesses. 

1    urge   all   of  our   collea(rue>.    to    review 
Judge  Mikva's  testimony  which  follows: 
Testimony  or  Abner  J.  Mikva.  U.S.  Circuit 

Judge 
(H.R.   2517   and   H.R.   2943.   to   amend   the 
Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Orga- 
nizations Chapter  of  Title  18.  U.S.  Code. 
October  9.  1985) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  appear  here  wearing  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  It  Is 
not  that  I  voted  for  the  Organized  Crime 
Act  of  1970.  While  I  was  present  at  the  cre- 
ation, I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill.  I  am  afraid 
my  transgression  was  greater;  I  helped 
create  a  legislative  history  that  has  since 
been  used  by  various  litigants  to  try  to 
prove  that  the  Act  can  be  stretched  to  cover 
almost  any  kind  of  lawsuit. 

I  confess  that  I  used  a  substantial  amount 
of  hyperbole  in  trying  to  build  opposition  to 
the  entire  Act  when  it  came  up  for  Floor 
consideration.  I  stand  amazed,  however,  to 
realize  that  my  hyperbolic  horrible  exam- 
ples of  how  far  the  law  would  reach  pale 
into  insignificance  when  compared  to  what 
has  actually  happened.  The  civil  RICO  pro- 
visions use  as  a  weapon  In  various  sorts  of 
commercial  disputes  is,  to  my  mind,  both 
improper  and  an  acute  embarrassment  to  all 
concerned. 

First  of  all.  even  my  hyperbolic  pro- 
nouncemenu  of  1970  did  not  suggest  the 
sheer  volume  of  RICO  claims  that  would  be 
filed.  During  the  first  ten  or  eleven  years 
after  the  Act  was  passed  not  too  many  pri- 
vate RICO  claims  were  filed.  But  since  1981 
or  1982  the  number  of  such  claims  has  risen 
beyond  measure.  I  say  'beyond  measure  " 
advisedly.  As  I  will  discuss  a  bit  later,  many 
civil  RICO  claims  never  go  to  trial:  yet  their 
addition  to  a  complaint  has  a  profound 
impact  on  a  defendant.  What  started  out  as 
a  small  cottage  Industry  for  federal  prosecu- 
tors has  become  a  common-place  weapon  In 
the  civil  litigator's  arsenal.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  received  an  advertisement  from  one  of 
the  legal  publishers  urging  me  to  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  Civil  RICO  Report.  Think 
of  it.  a  whole  loose-leaf  reporting  service 
was  developed  from  a  throw-away  section  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Act.  In  looking 
through  one  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion directories  I  even  found  that  the  Cor- 
poration Law  Section  has  a  separate  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  RICO. 

In  preparing  for  my  appearance  here 
today.  I  looked  at  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  a  civil  RICO  claim  has  been  filed. 
The  range  of  cases  boggles  the  mind.  RICO 
makes  an  appearance  in  everything  from  di- 
vorce  suits   to    religious   disputes   to   suits 
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against  one  of  the  national  candidates  and  a 
major  political  party,  to  garden  variety  con 
tractual  disputes  Ijetween  businessmen,   to 
corporate  raids,  to  defenses  against  corpo- 
rate raids,  to  stale  efforts  to  collect  sales 
taxes  from  local  businessmen.  If  you  find  it 
hard  to  relate  that  potpourri  to  organized 
crime,  you  are  not  alone.  Almost  every  court 
that  has  looked  at  the  problem  has  wistfully 
urged  the  Congress  to   reexamine  what   it 
has  wrought.  A  distinguished  circuit  Judge 
of  the  Seventh  Circuit  who  was  forced  to 
uphold  my  home  sUtes  use  of  civil  RICO 
against   a   gasoline   dealer,   (who   under-re- 
ported sales  taxes  due  to  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois) hoped  that  this  ruling  would  appear  to 
Congress  'as  the  distress  flag  that  it  Is    and 
urged  Congress  to  reexamine  the  use  of  civil 
RICO.  One  of  the  few  issues  on  which  the 
majority  and  the  minority  agreed  In  their 
five-to-four  decision  in  Sedima,  S.P.R.L.    v. 
Imrex  Co..  53  U.S.  L.W.  5034  (July  1.  1985) 
V Sedima- )  was  that  civil  RICO  was  being 
used  in  ways  unintended  by  Congress,  as  a 
weapon  against  legitimate  businessmen   in 
ordinary    commercial    disputes.    The    civil 
RICO  count  is  today  almost  boiler-plate  In 
commercial  lawsuits.  lu  presence  in  a  com- 
plaint frequently  forces  defendants  to  settle 
and   pay   out   for   frivolous   disputes   under 
pain  of  having  to  defend  against  being  la- 
beled a    racketeer  "  Because  of  this  intimi- 
dation factor  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
measure  the  full  impact  of  civil  RICO   The 
oppressive  effect  of  its  use  in  a  complaint 
does  not  show  up  in  litigation  sutlstlcs. 

Some  judges.  Including  four  Justices  of 
the  United  SUles  Supreme  Court,  would 
have  tempered  the  language  of  civil  RICO 
so  as  to  preclude  the  incredible  results  that 
are  l>elng  achieved  under  it:  but  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  pr(Xlalmed  the 
law  of  the  land  to  be  that  the  words  mean 
what  they  say.  If  civil  RICO  U  not  to  be 
used  In  the  extreme  fashions  that  are  cur- 
rent. Congress  must  change  the  statute. 

There  are  many  ways  to  change  the  stat- 
ute, and  there  are  many  bills  currently 
pending  before  this  Congress.  I  would  hope 
that  this  Committee  would  give  special  at- 
tention to  H.R.  2943  proposed  by  Congress- 
man Boucher.  Congressman  Boucher,  unlike 
some  of  the  sponsors  and  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  original  Organized  Crime  Act 
of  1970.  uses  scalpels  rather  than  meal  axes. 
Some  of  Congressman  Bouchers  predeces- 
sors promised  that  the  Organized  Crime  Act 
of  1970  would  cure  everything  from  orga- 
nized crime  to  hoof-and-moulh  disease. 
Some  of  his  other  predecessors,  like  your 
witness.  Insisted  that  the  entire  bill  be 
scrapped  because  it  would  reach  everything 
from  Saturday  night  social  poker  games  to 
prosecutorial  excesses  against  Innocent 
people. 

While  the  Organized  Crime  Act  of  1970 
has  not  wiped  out  organized  crime,  neither 
has  it  led  to  the  prosecutorial  abuse  that  I 
envisioned.  In  fact,  the  guidelines  used  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  before  it  pro- 
ceeds under  the  criminal  RICO  provisions  of 
the  Act  have  been  a  model  of  self  restraint. 
Various  provisions  of  the  Act  have  in  fact 
proved  helpful,  if  not  letal.  in  the  ongoing 
war  against  organized  crime  However  one 
feels  at)oul  those  other  provisions,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  civil  RICO  provision  as  it  was  writ- 
ten and  as  it  is  being  used  goes  way  beyond 
anything  that  Congress  had  In  mind.  (In 
1970  even  I  would  not  have  suggested  that 
this  section  of  the  Act  would  become  a  tool 
in  resolving  divorce  disputes  or  religious 
controversies.)  Since  that   point   is  beyond 
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dispute.  Congressman  Boucher's  bill  precise- 
ly meets  the  need. 

First.  H.R.  2943  amends  only  the  civil 
RICO  provision.  Second,  it  provides  that 
the  provision  could  still  be  used  by  private 
plaintiffs  where  the  defendant  had  either 
been  convicted  of  previous  racketeering  ac- 
tivity or  was  charged  with  a  violation  of  the 
specific  racketeering  section  of  the  Act  itself 
(Section  1962).  The  bill  also  has  a  proviso 
that  makes  it  cledar  that  the  government  is 
still  free  to  pursue  all  of  its  civil  remedies 
and  that  the  criminal  RICO  provisions 
remain  intact. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee was  one  of  the  thirty-six  brave 
souls  I  identified  with  in  opposing  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Act  of  1970.  I  admired  then,  as 
I  do  now.  his  tenacity  and  fearlessness  in 
taking  on  hard  issues.  But  a  bill  to  correct 
the  excesses  of  civil  RICO  should  not  and 
need  not  be  the  catalyst  for  a  repeat  of  the 
controversy  engendered  by  the  entire  Orga- 
nized Crime  Act.  Whatever  the  climate  or 
reasons  or  passions  for  revisiting  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Organized  Crime  Act  of  1970. 
opponents  who  engaged  in  the  debate  of 
those  October  days  of  1970  wou>d  agree  that 
the  present  use  of  civil  RICO  is  excessive  to 
a  fault  Judges  throughout  our  system  are 
discomfited  by  the  decisions  they  must  issue 
under  the  plain  words  of  civil  RICO,  par- 
ticularly as  finally  construed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  earlier  this  year. 

The  very  essence  of  the  legislative  process 
requires  Congress  to  revisit  and  oversee  its 
legislative  product.  I  commend  you  for 
doing  just  that  in  holding  hearings  on  Con- 
gressman Boucher's  bill  and  other  bills  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  matter.  I  hope  you  will 
heed  the  urgent  appeal  of  my  colleague, 
Judge  Bauer,  and  answer  the  'distress  flag" 
that  has  been  raised  by  him  and  other 
judges  forced  to  literally  apply  the  words  of 
the  civil  RICO  provision  to  ridiculous  effect. 

I  believe  that  the  narrow  remedy  proposed 
by  Congressman  Boucher's  bill  can  alleviate 
these  problems  without  distressing  any  ob- 
jective supporter  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Act  and  its  legitimate  purpose.  The  federal 
government  can  continue  to  use  all  of  the 
tools  that  are  now  provided  it.  A  private 
remedy  will  remain  for  use  in  those  in- 
stances where  there  has  in  fact  been  racket- 
eering. The  only  losers  will  be  the  publish- 
ers of  the  special  civil  RICO  services  and  a 
few  hyper-aggressive  lawyers  who  will  have 
to  find  other  ways  to  harass  their  oppo- 
nents. 
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K.'^. 


IN  HONOR  OF   MSUK. 
KERR 


GEORGE  V. 


riuN   >iLVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1985 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rUe  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Msirr.  George  V.  Kerr,  and  I 


know  that  my  sentimentR  are  Hhared  by  Mr. 
Roland  and  Speaker  O'Neill.  The  loyal 
Ron  of  BoRton  College.  .MonRignor  Kerr  waR 
born  in  Philadelphia  on  St.  Valentine'R  Day 
in  1919.  ThiH  wax  the  reaHon  for  the  middle 
initial  "V,"  RtandinK  for  valentine.  It  waR 
not  long  before  the  Kerrn  saw  the  light  and 
moved  to  the  Bay  State,  (ieorge  wbr 
brought  up  in  St.  Mary'R  PariRh,  Brookline. 
While  attending  St.  Mary's  School,  he  waR 
a  star  athlete,  receiving  hix  letter  in  three 
RportR — football.  baHeball.  and  baRketball. 

In  September  19.37,  (ieorge  walked  down 
Linden  Lane  aR  a  freRhman  at  the  JeRuit 
college  on  the  HeightR.  While  a  Rtudent  at 
BoRton  College,  he  excelled  aR  a  debater 
and  Rcholar.  In  addition,  he  wbr  a  talented 
pianiRt  and  athlete.  In  the  latter  role,  he 
waR  both  a  Ruperb  boxer  and  a  Tine  football 
player,  (ieorge  played  guard  on  the  famouR 
BoRton  College  football  team  which  defeat- 
ed the  TenneRRee  Volunteern  at  the  Sugar 
Bowl  in  .New  Orleanx  on  .New  Year'R  Day 
1941.  Yeani  later,  Frank  Leahy,  the  famouR 
coach  of  the  KagleR'  national  championRhip 
team  Raid  of  George: 

I  sl^iQgrely  believe  he  is  the  greatest  all- 
around  scholar-athlete  that  I  ever  coached, 
and  I  feel  convinced  that  he  could  compare 
favorably  with  the  finest  in  history  at  any 
school. 

Despite  his  numerouR  activitieN  at  the 
HeightR,  he  found  time  to  be  a  fervent  so- 
dalist.  HIr  religiouR  piety  waR  a  manifeRta- 
tion  of  the  holy  Rpirit  within  him.  He  would 
eventually  offer  one  day  the  sacrifice  of  the 
maRR  led  by  the  paraclete  to  the  altar  of 
(iod  aR  a  prieRt.  He  later  paid  tribute  to  the 
JefluitR  who  infiuenced  him  during  hlR 
happy  undergraduate  days  by  the  example 
of  their  lives.  George  graduated  cum  laude 
with  a  scholastic  average  of  90.  He  was 
voted  by  his  claRRmateH  as  the  clati^mate 
moRt  likely  to  Rucceed  aR  the  1941  Sub 
Turri,  the  college  yearbook.  testiHeR. 

Shortly  after  graduation,  (ieorge  entered 
St.  John's  Seminary  in  Brighton,  MA.  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  from  Boston  College  on 
Lake  Street.  There  he  began  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  prieRthood.  He  wbh  ordained  by 
ArchbiRhop— later  to  become  Cardinal — 
Richard  CuRhing  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  CroRR  in  the  South  end  of  Boston  on 
June  29,  1945. 

HiH  Hnit  aRRignment  aR  a  curate  waR  at 
St.  Mary's  Church  in  Dedham.  M.A.  His 
second  aRsignment  was  as  an  administrator 
of  St.  Linus'  Church  in  Doug  Klutie's 
hometown  of  Natick.  He  next  worked  as  an 
aid  in  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau. 

Father  Kerr's  finest  hour  came  when  he 
volunteered  to  save  the  Church  of  St. 
FVanceR  de  SaleR  in  Roxbury  from  being 
torn  down.  The  89-year-old  edifice  waR  in 
need  of  major  repairs  and  was  slated  to  be 
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demolished.  Cardinal  CuRhing  was  im- 
pressed by  the  youthful  priest's  offer  and 
named  him  administrator  of  St.  Frances  de 
Sales  Church.  Wasting  no  lime.  F'ather 
Kerr  commenced  a  fundralsing  campaign 
and  within  a  year  the  church  was  renovat- 
ed along  with  the  parish  school.  Due  to  his 
apostolic  zeal  and  dedication  to  his  impov- 
erished black  parishioners  on  whom  he 
poured  his  love  and  made  on  their  behalf 
countless  acts  of  charity  and  kindness,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  papal  chamber- 
lain in  193H  by  Pius  XII  and  named  a  do- 
mestic prelate  in  1964  by  John  Will 

On  the  2.'>th  anniversary  of  the  Sugar 
Bowl  (iame.  Monsignor  Kerr  addressed  a 
filled  hall  at  an  affair  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  College  Varsity  Club.  His  speech  re- 
mains memorable  to  this  day.  He  said: 

A  man  may  glitter  athletically  on  the  grid- 
iron, and  he  may  twinkle  intellectually  in 
the  classroom,  but  unless  his  conscience 
sinks  deep  into  the  sutisoil  of  religious  faith 
and  shoots  its  antennae  up  beyond  the  stars 
and  space,  that  man  will  miss  alike  the 
music  of  divine  inspiration  and  the  thunder 
of  divine  command 

His  final  asRignment  waR  to  be  the  pastor 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Church  in  South 
Weymouth.  During  the  last  few  decades 
and  half  of  his  life,  he  was  the  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  also 
served  aR  director  of  the  Archdiocenan  Noc- 
turnal Adoration  Society  and  chaplain  of 
the  Cecilian  (iuild. 

.MonRignor  Kerr's  dedication  to  his 
priestly  ministry  made  him  an  "all-Ameri- 
can in  life  "  His  broad-shouldered  athletic 
body  finally  succumbed  to  lung  cancer 
after  a  6-month  struggle,  during  which  time 
his  spirit  remained  unbroken.  He  died  on 
January  23.  I9H3. 

At  his  MaRR  of  the  ReRurrection.  one  of 
his  intimate  clerical  friends.  .Msgr.  F'rancis 
Dolan,  in  his  magnificent  homily  preached 
in  the  presence  of  Humberto  Cardinal  Me-  / 
deiros  and  a  vaRt  throng  of  mourning  rela- 
tives, clergy,  friends,  and  parishioners 
closed  by  saying.  "We  shall  scarcely  see  his 
kind  again." 

His  brother  Peter  and  his  sister  Mary 
stated  that  thev  had  no  idea  of  their  broth- 
er's infiuence  on  the  lives  of  so  many 
people  until  strangers  came  up  to  them  in 
the  street  or  wrote  letters  stating  how 
much  .Monsignor  Kerr  had  meant  to  them. 
His  claRRmate.  .MoRt  Rev.  Joseph  .Maguire. 
biRhop  of  Springfield,  said  that  in  all  his 
years,  he  had  nt'ver  known  a  more  dedicat- 
ed priest  than  Monsignor  Kerr. 

Such,  then.  waR  the  life  of  the  Rcholar 
athlete  and  above  all  a  prieRt  of  (iod  for 
whom  a  Rcholarship  will  be  established  at 
Boston  College. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  September  30.  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  Dole,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 


APPOINTMENT  OP^  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  tMr.  Thurmond]. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  October  11.  1985. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Robert 
Dole,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kansas, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  DOLE  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER  15,  1985 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  15,  1985. 

Thereupon,  at  9:30  and  30  seconds 
a.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, October  15.  1985.  at  10  a.m. 


•  This 


■bullet-    symbol   identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not   spoken  by  the   Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

May  Your  wisdom,  O  God.  be  with 
the  leaders  of  our  Nation  and  all  the 
nations.  May  Your  spirit  of  justice  be 
with  the  people  of  this  place  and  every 
place.  May  Your  gift  of  life  and  all  its 
blessings  give  hope  to  every  person, 
and  may  Your  love  bind  all  Your  cre- 
ation together  in  peace.  This  we  pray. 
Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  days 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1078) 
■An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes."  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  DANroRTH.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Hollings,  and  Mr.  Ford 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  1  minute  will  be  taken 
after  the  motion  to  go  to  conference 
and  the  motion  to  instruct  conferees. 
We  hope  that  will  be  within  a  reasona- 
ble time. 

The    call    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
(Roll  No.  356] 


Alexander 
Andrew.s 


Annunzio 
Anthony 


Applegale 
Armey 


Atkln-s 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlelt 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Blllrakis 

Bliley 

BOKBS 

Boland 

Boner  <TN) 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coau 

Cot>ey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Com  best 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dingell 

DIoGuardI 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbm 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fawell 


Fazio 

Felghan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA> 

Green 

Grotberg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschn 

Hansen 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TNi 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kaslenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Llghtfool 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

lx>n( 

Lett 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 


Lundine 
Lungren 
Mark 
MacKay 
Man  ton 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Martin  (NY) 
Martinez 
MaLsul 
Mavroules 
Mazzoll 
McCain 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McEwen 
MrGrath 
McHugh 
McKeman 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
MIkulski 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
Mlneta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
Molinari 
lidt  Mollohan 
Monson 
Montgomery 
Mcx>dy 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison  (CT> 
Morrison  (WA) 
Mrazek 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neat 
Nelson 
Nichols 
NIelson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Olln 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Packard 
Panetta 
Parrls 
Pease 
Penny 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Pursell 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ray 
Regula 
Reld 

Richardson 
Ridge 
RInaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Rostenkowski 
Rolh 
Roukema 


Rowland  (CI  > 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

SIkorski 

Siljander 

SIslsky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torrlcelll 
Traficant 
Traxler 


Valentine 

Venlo 

Vi-sclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheal 

Whitlaker 

Whitten 

WIrth 

Wl.se 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


D  1015 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  34C 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  address  the  House  so  that  we  could, 
for  the  edification  of  all  the  Members, 
have  a  dialog  with  the  majority  whip 
as  to  what  will  be  happening  for  the 
balance  of  the  day:  the  procedure  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  back  and  forth 
about  what  will  be  the  time  of  debate 
here  today  and  what  the  votes  will  be. 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  so  the  Members 
can  be  notified  as  to  what  we  can 
expect. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  Republican  whip  for  yielding. 

At  the  Chair's  direction.  1  minute 
speeches  will  be  postponed  until  after 
the  pending  business  which  is  an  im- 
minent motion  to  take  the  joint  reso- 
lution from  the  Speaker's  desk,  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski],  and  to 
disagree  with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto  and  to  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

Following  action  on  that  motion,  it 
would  be  in  order  for  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  be  offered. 


n    This  symbol   represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D   UC   is  2:0''  p.m. 
Boldface  type  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  (\oot. 
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Mr.  LOTT.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  do  intend  to 
offer  a  motion  to  instruct  conferees 
from  this  side. 

I  would  like  to  inquire,  is  it  the  in- 
tention, as  I  understand,  that  there 
will  be  an  effort  made  to  perhaps 
shorten  the  amount  of  debate  time  on 
each  of  those? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski] will  offer  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  on  the  motion  he  will  offer 
that  debate  be  limited  to  15  minutes 
on  each  side 

Mr.  LOTT.  It  would  be  our  intent  to 
do  the  same  thing  on  the  motion  to  in- 
struct on  this  side. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  and 
action  on  the  motion  to  go  to  confer- 
ence and  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees,  the  Chair  would  be  able  to 
and  could  appoint  conferees,  assuming 
the  motions  have  been  agreed  to:  at 
least  the  motion  to  go  to  conference 
has  been  agreed  to.  and  following  that 
we  will  take  up  I  minute  speeches. 
That  will  conclude  the  legislative  busi- 
ness for  the  day.  and  I  would  estimate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House  should  be 
at  the  end  of  its  legislative  business  by 
noon  today. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
whip. 

parliamentary  inquiry 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  that  our  side  agreed, 
but  today  is  an  unusual  day  in  Ameri- 
can history.  In  honor  of  Larry  McDon- 
ald and  Bob  Stethem.  could  we  not 
have  the  1  minutes  now?  It  will  not 
take  that  long. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  will  have  the  1 
minutes  later. 


APPOINTMENT     OF     CONFEREES 

ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

372.        EXTENSION        OF        THE 

PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  move  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  372)  increasing  the  stat- 
utory limit  on  the  public  debt,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
debate  on  this  motion  be  limited  to  30 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan],  and. 
pending  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1025 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  outline 
for  the  Members  the  procedural  situa- 
tion we  are  in.  The  Senate  has  adopt- 
ed House  Joint  Resolution  372  with 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment  and 
has  returned  it  to  us.  The  purpose  of 
my  motion  is  to  disagree  with  the 
Senate  amendments  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  House  finds  itself  in  an  unfortu- 
nate position.  The  other  body  has  de- 
cided to  use  the  resolution  increasing 
the  debt  ceiling  to  play  a  high  stakes 
game  of  chicken.  The  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  must  be  passed.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  enormous  consequences 
of  the  government  defaulting  on  its  fi- 
nancial obligations.  In  1979,  the  House 
recognized  the  mischief  that  can  be 
caused  by  amending  resolutions  of  this 
sort  and  provided  for  the  automatic  in- 
crease of  the  debt  ceiling  upon  the 
House's  adoption  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  allows  for  a  clean  resolution 
to  be  passed  and  prevents  political 
games  from  being  played.  The  game 
has  begun,  however,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  to  play,  however  reluctantly. 

Gramm-Rudman  is  major  legisla- 
tion. It  dramatically  alters  the  roles  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  the 
legislative  process.  Normally,  legisla- 
tion of  this  scope  would  be  carefully 
considered  in  committee.  The  public 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  to  understand  the  proposal. 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
would  have  time  to  consider  all  of  its 
ramifications.  The  Senate  action  has 
robbed  us.  and  the  people  we  repre- 
sent, of  the  ability  to  carefully  scruti- 
nize this  proposal.  And  no  matter 
where  you  stand  on  the  substance  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  the  victims  of  this 
theft. 

It  is  clear  we  have  to  deal  with  this 
issue  in  conference  and  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  how  I  will  ap- 
proach the  conference.  I  am  as  con- 
cerned as  any  Member  about  the  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit.  I  share  the  sub- 
stantive concern  that  gave  rise  to 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  understand  the  po- 
litical concern  of  protecting  the  role  of 
this  House  and  the  rights  of  all  of  its 
Members  in  the  legislative  process. 
The  need  for  this  conference  is  real. 
Members  of  the  House  need  to  under- 
stand this  proposal  and  its  ramifica- 
tions. 

In  the  conference,  I  am  going  to  be 
working  for  a  constructive  solution 
that  addresses  all  of  these  concerns. 
On  paper,  the  House  and  Senate  posi- 
tions in  conference  could  not  be  fur- 
ther apart.  In  reality,  however.  I  think 
they  are  identical— both  bodies  want  a 


serious,  fair,  responsible,  and  real  re- 
duction in  the  deficit.  I  will  be  working 
in  conference  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
men's comments  and  agree  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  de- 
fault on  its  obligations.  I  also  agree 
that  the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment 
of  the  other  body  represents  major 
legislation. 

It  also  represents  a  potential  answer 
to  the  deficit  reduction  puzzle  we  have 
been  trying  to  solve,  without  any 
measurable  degree  of  real  success,  for 
a  long  time.  Ii  puts  some  feet  to  the 
fiscal  fire,  and  I  think  that  is  a  good 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  also  might  force  us  here  in  the 
Congress  to  stop  kidding  ourselves 
about  where  the  deficits  really  begin 
and  continue  to  grow.  It  is  not  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  which 
bears  this  burden.  It  is  the  legislative 
branch,  and  we  might  as  well  admit 
that  fact  and  go  on  to  something 
achievable.  Gramm-Rudman  holds 
that  promise  for  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  motion,  and  I  support  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  and  that  of 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  Government  does  have  to  pay 
its  bills.  We  do  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence to  settle  the  debt  extension  prob- 
lem. It  would  be  disastrous  if  the  U.S. 
Government  would  default  on  its  obli- 
gations. 

But  the  House  also  has  an  obligation 
to  examine  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  amendment  which  the  Senate 
laid  on  our  doorstep  last  night.  And 
the  conference  committee  is  the  tradi- 
tional way  that  we  will  accomplish 
this. 

I  will  also  support  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  support  the 
budget-balancing  goals  of  the  Senate 
initiative,  not  because  I  think  it  is  per- 
fect, and  not  because  I  think  it  cannot 
be  improved,  but  because  I  think  it 
offers,  here  and  now,  the  greatest 
hope  to  set  Congress  on  the  road  to 
fiscal  sobriety. 

Nothing  is  perfect.  No  future  Con- 
gress can  be  bound  by  past  Congresses. 
The  Senate  proposal  can  be  improved. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  the  first  chance 
for  real  progress  against  the  deficit 
since  1981. 

We  have  found  that  the  budget  proc- 
ess will  not  give  us  what  we  need  to 
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cure  our  spending  habits.  It  provides  a 
useful  procedure,  but  it  is  not  an  effec- 
tive substitute  for  congressional  will. 

Perhaps  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  proposal  will  give  us  that  extra 
measure  of  discipline,  which  in  combi- 
nation with  our  budget  process,  will 
eventually  lead  us  back  to  fiscal 
sanity. 

This  House  has  had  a  terrible  record 
on  spending.  It  is  time  to  give  our  con- 
stituents their  No.  1  priority  and  to 
achieve  our  own  No.  1  priority.  In  both 
cases,  that  is  the  reduction  of  the  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  to  go  to  confer- 
ence, and  I  would  oppose  a  motion  to 
instruct  if  the  motion  to  instruct  spe- 
cifically instructs  the  conferees  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal.  The  reason  I  say 
that  is  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
Member  of  the  House  today,  and  I  in- 
clude myself  in  that  description,  who 
understands  what  is  in  the  final- 
passed  Gramm-Rudman  proposal.  A 
lot  of  us  have  tried  to  read  that  pro- 
posal as  it  has  been  developed  in  the 
other  body.  We  tried  to  understand 
the  different  provisions  that  affect  the 
date  of  the  trigger  that  brings  in  this 
automatic  deficit  reduction  mecha- 
nism. We  tried  to  understand  how  that 
mechanism  would  actually  affect 
spending  programs.  We  tried  to  under- 
stand how  much  Presidential  discre- 
tion would  be  left  and  how  that  discre- 
tion could  be  exercised. 

We  tried  to  understand  exactly  what 
programs  would  be  affected  and  how 
they  would  be  affected  in  monetary 
terms  in  1986.  1987.  and  beyond.  We 
tried  to  further  understand  whether 
or  not  alternative  approaches  would 
be  more  effective  and  more  neutral 
and  more  successful  in  dealing  with 
the  deficit  problem  that  we  face. 

It  is  simply  impossible,  humanly  im- 
possible, to  know  today  whether  or  not 
that  proposal  should  be  accepted  and. 
if  it  should  be  changed,  how  it  should 
be  changed.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  allow  our  conferees  to  go  to 
this  conference  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  have  the  latitude  and 
the  ability  to  try  to  perfect  this  pro- 
posal to  make  it  do  what  its  sponsors 
want  it  to  do  and  what  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  wants  to 
achieve,  which  is  lasting  and  sensible 
and  intelligent  deficit  reduction. 
"  Before  I  close,  let  me  simply  make 
one  point  about  the  action  that  we  are 
taking  today,  that  the  Senate  took 
yesterday,  and  we  will  take  in  a  few 
days,  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  I  would 
like  to  quote  Ronald  Reagan.  October 
1.  1981.  He  said. 


Last  night  I  signed  a  bill  that  raised  the 
debt  celling  to  more  than  $1  trillion.  The  SI 
trillion  debt  figure  can  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  pKJiicles  of  the  past  that 
brought  It  about,  policies  which,  as  of  today, 
are  reversed. 

Four  short  years  later  we  are  raising 
the  debt  from  $1  trillion  to  $2  trillion. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LoTTl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  out  of  order.  This  is  where  the 
spending  begins.  The  budget  process  is 
in  shambles.  I  voted  for  the  1974 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Act.  I  have 
tried  to  support  it  and  tried  to  make  it 
work,  but  it  "aint  working."  It  has  col- 
lapsed in  a  heap  of  ashes  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  have  got  to  do  something  to  resur- 
rect a  budget  process  that  has  become 
a  mockery.  This  is  exhibit  A  of  the 
mockery.  This  is  the  reconciliation  bill 
that  we  are  going  to  be  considering 
soon. 

We  used  this  545-page  reconciliation 
bill  to  pass  authorizations,  to  increase 
spending,  to  try  to  find  ways,  frankly, 
in  many  instances,  of  not  living  up  to 
our  own  budget  resolution. 

The  budget  resolution  that  we 
passed  this  year  that  I  worked  on  to 
help  get  through  the  House  was  our 
last  gasp.  We  are  finished.  We  have 
got  to  have  a  new  process. 

That  is  what  this  whole  effort  is  all 
about  on  Gramm-Rudman.  We  are  not 
looking  for  a  gimmick,  we  are  not  look- 
ing for  a  quick  fix. 

Yes.  we  like  the  fact  that  the  deficits 
and  policies  have  changed  on  the 
issue,  but  what  we  want  is  just  a  proc- 
ess, a  mechanism  to  force  ourselves  to 
live  with  a  budget  that  will  reduce  our 
deficits.  That  is  all  we  are  looking  for. 
Gramm-Rudman  does  not  make  you 
vote  against  a  single  program,  not  de- 
fense, not  the  CCC.  not  AFDC.  not 
anything.  It  just  sets  up  a  mechanism 
so  that  we  will  address  the  question  of 
the  deficits:  How  are  we  going  to  go 
about  this? 

Now  I  do  not  like  going  to  confer- 
ence in  this  instance.  I  realize  that  is 
what  we  have  got  to  do.  But  look  at 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  this  confer- 
ence. The  House  is  going  to  send  43 
conferees.  43  conferees  from  the 
House.  Where  are  they  going  to  meet? 
In  the  Cannon  Caucus  Room? 

We  ought  to  have  half  that  many 
going  over  there  if  we  are  really  going 
to  seriously  get  to  the  issue  of  address- 
ing this  question  of  how  we  come  up 
with  a  budget  process. 

This  concept  is  good  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  process  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  fact,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  I.  Jim  Wright,  cosponsored 
a  simiar  concept  in  1981  in  a  joint 
press  conference  right  up  here,  along 
with  Phil  Gramm.  It  is  not  a  new  idea. 


It  has  been  around   for  a  good  long 
while. 

So  we  are  not  being  surprised  by  this 
process.  But  the  motion  to  instruct 
recognizes  that  we  do  not  know  all  of 
the  details  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  other  body.  We  have  the  Domenici 
substitute  that  made  some  changes 
that  we  would  like  to  look  at.  We  are 
not  trying  to  force  this  down  your 
throat  "whole  hog."  but  we  want  some 
results.  This  motion  to  instruct  should 
be  supported  by  both  sides  of  this  aisle 
in  which  we  say.  "Report  back  here 
promptly,  do  not  wait  for  the  debt  ceil- 
ing to  collapse,  and  bring  us  back  a 
plan  that  will  really  reduce  the  deficit 
over  a  6-year  period  and  include  se- 
questering." Because  if  we  do  not 
make  ourselves  do  it.  we  "ain't  going 
to"  do  it. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
Congress,  for  the  American  people,  to 
get  our  act  together. 

So  all  right,  let  us  go  to  conference, 
but  let  us  support  this  motion  to  in- 
struct conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  Ntrong  Nupport  of 
thiR  motion  to  inxtrurt  confereeH  to  accept 
a  deficit  reduction  mechanlam.  Even 
though  it's  not  fashionable  for  a  proRpec- 
tive  conferee  to  say  so,  I  welcome  this  guid- 
ance from  the  House  on  such  a  critical 
matter  as  deficit  control. 

!  think  it's  especially  important  that  the 
House  have  this  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  now  on  this  issue  since  it  is  not  a 
matter  we  have  previously  considered.  If 
we  had  the  luxury  of  time.  I  would  agree 
that  this  Is  the  kind  of  matter  we'd  want  to 
have  hearings  on.  or.  at  the  least,  debate 
and  amend  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
But  we  don't  have  the  luxury  of  time.  And  I 
think  my  colleagues  would  agree  that  this 
should  be  a  part  of  this  debt  limit  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  8o  much  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  automatic,  across-the-board  sequester- 
ing of  funds  that  could  take  place  if  the 
deficit  Is  projected  to  exceed  the  targets  set 
by  this  bill.  There  are  those  who  talk  as  If 
this  legislation  somehow  abdicates  forever 
congressional  power  over  the  purse  strings. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
We  still  have  the  authority  to  adopt  budget 
resolutions  and  spending  bills  within  the 
deficit  limits  we  set.  and  to  determine  our 
own  spending  priorities.  And.  If  there  Is  a 
deficit-llmit  overage,  we  still  have  the  right 
to  enact  further  corrective  legislation  to 
bring  the  deficit  back  within  thai  limit. 

The  across-the-board  cuts  in  controlla- 
bles  and  automatic  spending  increases  is 
really  an  action-forcing  mechanism  (o 
ensure  that  we  and  the  President  take  that 
corrective  action  in  a  timely  manner.  I 
think  most  analyses  will  indicate  (hat  se- 
questration is  just  as  unpallatable  to  the 
Executive  as  to  the  Congress.  It  hits  de- 
fense and  social  programs  equally  hard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  charge 
that  the  (iramm-Kudman  is  a  gimmick, 
and.  I  suppose,  to  the  extent  that  it  lives  up 
to  the  definition  of  being  "an  attention  get- 


ting device."  I  suppose  it  is.  It's  like  using 
that  two-by-four  on  the  mule — it  certainly 
will  command  our  attention. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  is  an  at- 
tempt to  substitute  a  gimmick  for  guts.  I 
don't  agree.  It  may  be  a  gimmick,  but  we'll 
still  need  the  guts  to  live  up  to  these  deficit 
targets  and  set  our  own  priorities.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  it's  not  a  pallatable  gim- 
mick, and  the  alternative  to  our  relinquish- 
ing our  rightful  role  should  turn  our  stom- 
achs enough  to  strengthen  those  stomach 
muscles  and  finally  force  us  to  gel  back  on 
the  right  track. 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  charge  that 
this  is  a  quick  fix.  It's  not  that.  It's  a  tough, 
long-term  fix  that  ratchets  down  the  deficit 
over  a  .'j-year  period.  And  the  deficit  cer- 
tainly Is  something  that  needs  fixing.  Let's 
adopt  this  motion  to  instruct  and  get  on 
with  the  fixing  that  needs  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
before  us  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant step  that  this  Congress  will  take 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Budget  Act. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  significant  legislation  that 
will  impact  on  every  program,  that  will 
impact  on  every  jurisdiction,  and  that 
will  impact  on  every  citizen. 

We  have  a  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution  to  look  at  this  issue  and 
to  protect  those  citizens  in  what  we  do 
and  to  be  careful  in  the  final  product 
that  we  put  together. 

There  is  no  mistake  that  we  will  seek 
to  achieve  a  final  product.  There  is  no 
mistake  that  we  will  try  to  achieve  ef- 
fective tools  to  balance  the  budet.  But 
those  tools  may  be  tough,  they  must 
be  effective,  and  they  must  be  fair. 

The  genius  of  our  system  of  democ- 
racy is  that  we  ought  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  the  questions  and  to 
not  regret  the  final  product  that  we 
produce  here. 

Let  us  understand  that  whatever 
process  we  put  into  place;  there  is  no 
process  that  can  replace  the  guts  we 
need  to  make  tough  decisions. 
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So  the  process  has  to  be  a  fair  one. 
There  are  questions  here,  questions 
with  regard  to  the  types  of  targets, 
whether  in  fact  we  ought  not  to  pro- 
ceed in  1986  to  do  tough  work  in  re- 
ducing the  deficit  and  not  postpone  it. 
questions  regarding  the  powers  of  the 
President,  questions  regarding  the  en- 
forcement tools  that  are  all  a  part  of 
this. 

So  there  are  legitimate  questions, 
and  there  are  Members  here  who  have 
not  even  looked  at  the  document  that 
is   now    coming   over  to   us   from   the 

So.  please,  let  us  take  that  opportu- 
nity, vote  to  go  to  conference  and  ful- 
fill our  responsibilities  not  only  to  the 


Constitution  but  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
I  am  going  to  support  this  motion.  I 
am  also  going  to  support  the  motion  to 
instruct  conferees,  doing  so  well  know- 
ing that  instructions  are  not  mandato- 
ry but  they  are  advisory.  Certainly  we 
would  not  expect  our  conferees  to 
come  back  from  conference  with 
merely  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
I  am  certain  they  would  not  want  to 
do  that.  So  for  that  reason  I  am  going 
to  vote  to  instruct  the  conferees. 

But.  really,  this  is  another  sorry  day 
for  the  Congress.  What  brings  us  here, 
in  the  first  place,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  on 
its  own  been  unable  to  step  up  to  the 
plate  and  cut,  cut,  cut  expenditures 
that  we  do  not  need  and  should  not 
have  had. 

Time  after  time  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity on  this  floor  to  bring  down 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  we  failed.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  take  a  look  at  the  appropriations  as 
they  come  along  year  after  year.  We 
failed.  And  now  we  have  got  to  pass 
the  buck  through  this  type  of  proce- 
dural legislation  on  down  to  the  ad- 
ministration to  have  some  guts  to 
make  some  reductions  that  we  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
not  done.  That  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you 
follow  this  procedure  or  some  other 
procedure.  We  have  not  done  it  in  the 
past  and  we  do  not  expect  to  do  it  in 
the  future.  So  we  have  an  out.  we  will 
be  able  to  say  to  our  favorite  few  back 
home  or  our  favorite  group.  "Oh.  we 
didn't  make  those  reductions,  the 
President  did  it."  Well,  we  are  going  to 
give  him  the  tools  and  he  is  going  to 
have  the  ability  and  he  is  going  to 
have  the  guts  needed  to  bring  down 
expenditures. 

We  have  a  $2  trillion  national  debt 
that  is  now  going  to  cost  $146  billion  a 
year  just  in  interest  charges  alone.  We 
have  reached  a  peak,  we  have  reached 
a  point  of  no  return.  So  we  have  got  to 
take  this  action.  For  that  reason  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  instruct  the  conferees 
to  bring  back  a  package  that  will  do 
the  job.  a  job  that  is  long  overdo. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Loeffler]. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  year 
after  year.  Congress  begins  the  annual 
budget  process  with  grandiose  inten- 
tions of  controlling  spending  and  re- 
ducing our  huge  budget  deficit.  Year 
after  year.  Congress  fails  to  realize  the 
goal  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
present  budget  process  of  setting  and 
meeting  spending  targets  simply  has 
not  worked.  What  we  have  now  is  an 
opportunity  to  come  forth  with  some 


good,  tough  budget  rules  that  cannot 
be  bent,  broken  or  simply  ignored,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  pending  legislation  mandates  a 
balanced  budget  by  means  of  a  stick, 
and  that  stick  is  the  sequestering  of 
most  spending  accounts.  But  how  the 
balanced  budget  outcome  is  achieved 
is  still  left  up  to  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress can  enact  legislation  to  super- 
sede the  sequestering  of  accounts.  It  is 
the  threat  of  automatic  sequestering 
of  funds  which  is  central,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  self-enforcing  aspect  of 
this  proposal.  If  that  sequestering  is 
unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President,  other  ways 
can  be  found  to  achieve  the  required 
deficit  reduction.  If  sequestering  is 
more  palatable  as  a  solution,  then  it 
will  remain  in  effect.  The  opportunity 
will  be  there  for  Congress  to  work  its 
will.  but.  most  importantly,  the  deficit 
will  be  reduced. 

Yes.  we  do  need  radical  surgery  be- 
cause the  current  budget  process  is  in 
a  coma  and  is  fading  fast.  This  vital 
legislation  presents  our  best  hope  of 
putting  the  Nation  firmly  on  a  path  of 
responsible  spending.  We  need  a  proc- 
ess with  teeth  and  with  truth,  and  the 
pending  legislation  provides  an  abun- 
dance of  both. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  body  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  instruct  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  really 
want  to  raise  a  question,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
would  be  most  able  to  answer  it.  if  I 
can  get  his  attention.  First  a  brief 
statement  and  then  a  question. 

In  1978,  February  1978.  this  body 
adopted  a  law.  and  it  remains  the  law 
of  the  land  since  it  has  been  reaf- 
firmed twice,  in  1980  and  again  in 
1982.  It  says  that  budget  outlays  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  a  fiscal  year 
may  not  be  more  than  the  receipts  of 
the  Government  for  that  year. "  This 
1978  law  said  that  we  would  give  our- 
selves 3  years  to  come  into  compliance 
with  this  law.  the  intent  of  the  law 
was  that  we  would  have  a  balanced 
budget  by  1981. 

In  1981  we  adopted  the  Gramm- 
Latta.  Reagan.  Kemp-Roth,  supply- 
side  proposals,  proposals  which  were 
supported  by  100  percent  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  this  body,  and  a  few- 
Democrats,  enough  to  pass  them  into 
law.  The  result  has  been,  as  many  of 
us  predicted  at  the  time,  the  most 
massive  budget  deficits  in  history:  a 
doubling  of  the  national  debt  in  just  5 
years.  Those  who  supported  these  pro- 
posals which  taken  all  together  should 
be  most  accurately  referred  to  as  na- 
tional Republican  policy,  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  1978  law.  Year  after 
year  the  I»resident  has  proposed  budg- 
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ets  with  deficits  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  Year  after  year  the 
supporters  of  this  national  Republican 
policy  in  the  Congress  simply  ignored 
the  law. 

The  question  is  this.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  in  Congress  have 
ignored  the  law  I  referred  to.  routinely 
violated  it.  why  should  the  public  take 
seriously  any  law  that  we  pass  on  this 
subject  of  balanced  budgets  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  since  he  has  asked  a  question, 
let  me  say  that  he  has  asked  two  ques- 
tions and  let  me  answer  the  last  one 
first.  The  Gramm-Latta  bill  made  re- 
ductions—reductions—in expenditures, 
it  did  not  increase  them. 

Mr.  NEAL.  In  the  deficit?  Certainly 
not. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And.  second,  let  me 
answer  the  first  question.  The  gentle- 
man raised  the  question  about  the 
statute  that  is  on  the  books  that  says 
we  should  balance  the  budget,  the 
Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Right,  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  I  see  this  new  pro- 
posal, that  is  the  only  shortcoming  in 
it.  It  is  a  statute  that  could  be  waived 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
just  like  it  waives  the  Budget  Act  now. 
So  I  want  to  use  this  time  to  say  that 
we  have  got  two  States  to  go  yet.  two 
States  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NEAL.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered my  question.  I  am  reclaming 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  are  going  to  go  for- 
ward with  that,  notwithstanding  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  am  reclaiming  my  time. 
Regular  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  motion  to  go  to  conference,  and 
the  version  that  I  have  seen  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  seems  to  make 
sense  to  me.  But  I  really  think  what  is 
going  on  here  is  that  this  opportunity 
is  being  used  to  divert  the  public's  at- 
tention from  the  fact  that  the  eco- 
nomic plan  that  we  are  following  has 
doubled  the  national  debt  in  5  years 
and  that  we  are  not  willing  to  do  what 
is  really  necessary  to  bring  the  budget 
into  balance  and  keep  it  there,  and  it 
is  a  massive  sham. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  both- 
ers me  the  most  is  that  it  is  not  the  $1 
trillion  debt  and  it  is  not  the  $2  trillion 
debt,  it  is  the  terrible  prospect  by  1990 
of  our  deficit  being  $3  trillion.  And  the 
interest  or  carrying  charge  on  that 
debt  is  not  going  to  be  one-ninth  of 
our  current  fiscal  budget,  it  is  going  to 
be  one-fifth  of  the  budget  by  1990. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  vote  is 
not  on  a  motion  to  go  to  conference.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  intention  of  each 


Member  and  the  degree  of  their  seri- 
ousness about  balancing  the  budget  of 
our  country  can  be  expressed  in  the 
motion  to  instruct,  and  that  ought  to 
be  a  signal  to  each  and  every  one  of 
our  constituents  back  home  atiout  how 
serious  we  are  about  balancing  the 
budget,  and  that  is  why  I  intend  to 
vote  for  a  very  well  written  motion  to 
instruct  our  conferees. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  instructing  the  conferees, 
not  because  I  favor  the  Gramm  pro- 
posal but  because  it  is  not,  I  repeat,  is 
not  the  Gramm  proposal. 

We  saw  what  happened  with  the 
Gramm  budget  in  1981.  At  the  11th 
hour  he  came  to  us  with  more  than  a 
100-page  budget  that  99  percent  of  the 
Members  had  not  read,  and  there  was 
an  irresponsibility  on  our  part  for  even 
considering  that  budget  at  that  time. 

Let  us  not  be  irresponsible  again,  be- 
cause his  ideas  led  us  to  a  $2  trillion 
debt  ceiling.  I  think  it  is  about  time  we 
acknowledge  what  his  ideas  mean 
when  he  comes  at  the  11th  hour  with 
these  so-called  creative  ideas. 

So  let  us  instruct  the  conferees  re- 
sponsibly and  reasonably. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
notify  the  House  that  there  shall  be 
no  references  to  the  Senate  or  its 
Members. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Thomas),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  are  we  in.  a  time  warp? 
Is  this  1981?  No.  it  is  1985.  and  we  are 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  Why  are  we  here? 
Because  we  lack  the  will.  Budgets  are 
passed  by  Congress.  This  House  of 
Representatives  failed.  And  I  have  to 
put  that  failure  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
majority.  I  would  tell  the  majority 
caucus  chairman  they  had  their  op- 
portunity. No  amount  of  saying  that 
the  budget  works  will  make  it  work.  It 
simply  will  not  work.  Let  us  show  a 
little  will.  The  American  people  want 
us  to  do  something. 

The  gentleman  from  California  said 
he  has  questions  about  this.  We  can 
question  it  forever.  The  American 
people  say:  Do  something. 

You  failed  at  your  attempt  at  the 
budget.  We  have  a  second  opportunity. 
Let  us  try  again.  All  it  is  is  legislation. 
If  it  does  not  work,  we  can  change  it. 
The  alternative  should  not  be  nothing. 
That  is  what  you  advocate.  This  is  a 
possible  solution.  Let  us  try  it. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray], 

Mr,  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  rising  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  we  go  to  conference 
in  disagreement.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 


And  let  us  get  beyond  all  of  the  parti- 
san rhetoric. 

We  have  a  crisis  in  this  Nation.  Four 
years  ago  the  national  debt  was  $914 
billion.  Last  week  it  was  over  $1.8  tril- 
lion. And.  yes.  there  are  some  things 
that  are  attractive  about  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  other  body.  It 
promises  a  balanced  budget  in  1991.  it 
promises  equity  in  achieving  it.  and  it 
promises  a  mechanism  to  enforce  the 
will,  if  we  do  not  have  the  will,  and  I 
want  to  be  very  clear  that  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  the  majority 
in  the  House  want  all  three  of  those 
goals,  but  there  are  some  serious  ques- 
tions, the  constitutional  question 
about  the  division  of  power,  there  are 
serious  economic  policy  questions 
about  mechanisms  in  a  recession. 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  this 
body  would  vote  that  we  go  to  confer- 
ence in  disagreement  and  there  in  that 
conference  we  can  examine  very  care- 
fully what  has  been  laid  on  the  table 
by  the  other  body,  and  let  it  be  clear 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  agrees  with  the  goals  of  a 
balanced  budget,  but  we  also  want  to 
make  sure  that  what  is  done  is  done 
correctly. 
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Let  it  be  known  right  now  that  you 
are  not  talking  about  a  balanced 
budget,  you  are  talking  about  a  proce- 
dure, a  change,  that  hopefully  will 
lead  to  that.  Therefore,  before  we 
quickly  vote.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  at  a  conference  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it. 

Many  of  you  supported  the  budget  I 
brought  forth  this  spring  bipartisanly. 
It  was  the  largest  bipartisan  majority 
of  a  conference  report.  I  told  you  then 
and  I  will  tell  you  now:  Yes.  we  cut 
spending,  but  it  is  not  going  to  dry  up 
the  red  ink.  None  of  the  budgets  that 
were  presented  would  have  dried  up 
the  red  ink  in  3  years  because  it  is  so 
deep.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  go  to 
conference,  examine  this  and  come  up 
with  a  proposal  that  gets  us  there. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  to  go  to 
conference  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  Campbell]. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  pre- 
vious speaker  has  said  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  procedure,  and  we  are. 
This  is  a  procedural  change.  You 
know,  we  can  balance  the  budget;  we 
have  not.  It  is  in  our  hands  to  do  it. 
We  have  largely  put  this  country  on 
automatic  pilot  over  the  last  decade  or 
so.  We  have  adopted  rule  after  rule  to 
automatically  increase  spending,  and 
it  is  about  time  that  we  seize  control 
of  the  airplane,  and  it  is  about  time  we 
put  her  back  on  course. 

We  do  have  a  crisis:  every  speaker 
has  outlined  it.  We  seem  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  dealing  with  that  crisis.  Do  we 
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do  nothing  or  do  we  seize  the  opportu- 
nity? I  think  that  we  should  seize  the 
opportunity.  We  should  instruct  the 
conferees  responsibly,  and.  yes.  we 
should  come  out  of  that  conference 
with  a  new  procedure  that  will  put 
some  discipline  in  the  budget  process. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr,  Speaker.  David  Stockman,  he 
said  it  pretty  well.  He  said.  "It  is  not 
the  Democrats,  it  is  the  Republicans.  " 
But  let  us  not  blame  today.  Let  us 
work  together.  Let  us  not  fight  today. 
Let  us  cooperate. 

If  we  look  at  what  is  trarispiring.  we 
are  looking  at  the  greatest  problem 
now  facing  the  American  people  and 
the  tragedy  is.  it  is  only  set  for  30  min- 
utes of  debate.  No.  1.  and  No.  2,  from 
my  limited  experience  in  this  House, 
when  we  do  instruct  the  conferees,  let 
us  have  the  conferees  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  House  this  time. 

So  let  us  not  fight:  let  us  not  blame. 
Let  us  work  together  and  pursue  a 
course  that  maybe  we  can  resolve  this 
problem. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LuncrenI. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  why  the 
motion  to  instruct  is  so  important  is, 
let  us  face  it.  it  is  the  one  up  or  down 
vote  we  are  going  to  have  on  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  amendment. 
Now.  we  can  talk  about  whether  there 
is  a  problem  with  this  or  not.  but  it  re- 
calls to  my  mind  what  happened  with 
proposition  13  in  California:  There 
were  a  whole  host  of  reasons  for  being 
against  it.  but  it  was  the  only  available 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  the  tre- 
mendous problem  we  had  there. 

The  establishment  was  against  it; 
newspapers  were  against  it;  a  lot  of 
the  politicians  were  against  it.  but  the 
people  were  for  it.  I  just  flew  all  night 
to  be  here  for  this  vote  because  I  had 
to  be  in  California  yesterday.  While  I 
was  out  there.  I  found  something. 
People  came  up  to  me  and  said  for  the 
first  time  that  I  had  seen  in  7  years 
that  they  felt  they  had  some  hope 
that  we  would  do  something  about  the 
deficit  because  they  believe  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman  solution  was  the  best 
potential  solution  they  had  seen  of- 
fered. 

These  are  average  people  off  the 
street  coming  up  to  me  and  saying. 
•Support  it;  we  need  it.  You  guys  have 
not  done  anything  else  back  there.  At 
least  give  us  some  hope  here." 

That  is  what  we  need  to  do.  Please 
support  this  motion  to  instruct  as  the 
only  up  or  down  vote. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 


Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  instruct. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
3250.  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  I 
rise  to  express  my  strongest  support 
for  the  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
conference. 

We  have  reached  a  crucial  point  in 
addressing  the  questions  of  Federal 
spending  and  the  overwhelming 
budget  deficit  that  we  now  face.  The 
deficit  has  become  such  a  continuing 
and  pervasive  problem  that  in  order 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  its 
bills  and  meet  its  legal  commitments, 
we  must  raise  the  public  debt  ceiling 
to  over  $2  trillion. 

Only  yesterday,  this  body  passed  leg- 
islation intended  to  solve  a  problem— 
the  plight  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries— with  a  protectionist  ap- 
proach. But  the  reality  is  that  the 
problems  facing  our  textile  industry— 
and  steel,  and  automobiles,  and  shoes, 
and  copper— are  problems  caused  by 
the  value  of  the  dollar  which  in  turn  is 
driven  by  high  interest  rates.  And 
that.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  function  of  our 
budget  deficit.  We  must  face  this  situ- 
ation head  on;  we  can  no  longer  treat 
only  the  symptoms  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem—and not  the  problem  itself. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  is  now 
in  shambles.  We  must  amend  the 
spending  process  in  order  to  get  some 
legal  control  over  the  situation.  Obvi- 
ously, Congress  itself  does  not  have 
the  self-control  necessary  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing. Nor  is  a  tax  increase  the  answer. 
We  do.  however,  have  an  answer 
within  our  grasp.  The  conferences 
should  accept  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  language  contained  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  372. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  tired  of  rhetoric.  They  want  action 
on  budget  deficits.  Let  us  give  them 
that  action. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my  final  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  knows  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  the  country  is 
the  deficit.  It  causes  high  interest 
rates,  high  unemployment,  high  trade 
deficit.  They  are  expecting  us  to  do 
something.  This  Congress  has  erred  in 
not  doing  more.  It  has  erred  on  the 
behalf  of  discretion.  It  has  erred  on 
the  behalf  of  committee  turf.  It  has 
erred  on  the  behalf  of  "let  us  go  slow." 
It  has  erred  on  the  behalf  of  "let  us 
not  cut  too  much,"  and  we  have  not 
balanced  the  budget. 

Why  do  we  not  err  for  a  change  on 
behalf  of  a  program  that  guarantees 
us  a  balanced  budget.  I  think  it  is 
about  lime  we  take  that  risk  on  behalf 


of  the  American  people.  I  am  going  to 
urge  you  to  support  the  motion  to  in- 
struct. This  motion  gives  us  a  chance 
to  finally  do  something  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  business  as  usual  of  trying 
to  cut  the  deficit  but  not  having  done 
enough.  If  we  are  to  err,  let  us  err  for 
a  change  on  behalf  of  finally  solving 
the  problems  of  the  country  instead  of 
the  discretion  and  caution  we  have 
been  exhibiting  since  1981  that  has 
not  done  the  job. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
motion. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
go  to  conference  in  disagreement  with 
the  Senate  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
372.  I  support  that  legislation. 

My  major  goals  last  year  in  my  cam- 
paign were  to  reduce  and  eliminate  the 
deficit,  and  pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  permanently  limit  Fed- 
eral spending.  My  biggest  disappoint- 
ment to  date  has  been  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  seriously  address 
these  two  issues. 

Senator  Phil  Gramm  has  devised  a 
simple,  yet  powerful,  mechanism  to 
balance  the  budget  by  1991.  In  my 
opinion,  his  bill  is  just  the  right  medi- 
cine we  need  to  stop  the  hemorrhaging 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

One  often  has  to  seize  upon  the 
moment  to  win  a  legislative  victory 
and  that,  I  believe,  has  happened  with 
the  introduction  in  the  House  of  Sena- 
tor Gramms  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  I  am  one  of  the  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  legislation  in 
the  House. 

Briefly,  the  act  would  force  Congress 
and  future  administrations  to  adhere 
to  rigid  spending  reductions  over  the 
next  5  years  with  the  goal  of  achieving 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  by  1991. 

This  would  mandate  spending  cuts 
of  $36  to  $43  billion  annually  for  each 
of  the  next  5  years.  The  fiscal  1986 
deficit  would  be  limited  to  $180  billion. 
In  any  year  when  it  appears  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  exceed  those  re- 
duced spending  limits,  automatic 
across-the-board  cuts  would  take 
effect  until  the  correct  spending  level 
is  reached.  The  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent could  propose  alternative  spend- 
ing reductions  to  the  automatic  cuts, 
but  the  total  reductions  would  have  to 
be  the  same. 

The  budget  ceilings  would  not  be  in 
effect  during  times  of  war  or  during 
times  of  official  recessions  as  con- 
firmed by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  the  Budget.  All  other  waivers 
would  require  an  act  of  Congress  and 
approval  by  the  President. 
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Most  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
enthused  about  voting  to  raise  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling  to  $2  trillion.  But 
they  know  without  it,  the  Government 
will  quickly  grind  to  a  halt.  I  will  not 
support  raising  the  debt  limit  unless  a 
key  part  of  that  legislation  is  this  bill 
that  requires  significant  spending  re- 
ductions by  future  Congresses. 

Senator  Gramm's  legislation  has 
come  at  the  right  time  and  has  quickly 
won  the  support  of  key  Senate  leaders. 
President  Reagan  has  also  endorsed 
the  concept  of  the  plan.  In  the  House, 
I  have  been  busy  calling  colleagues 
urging  them  to  support  it. 

This  legislation  differs  from  previ- 
ous balanced-budget  efforts  because  it 
contains  tough  enforcement  provisions 
that  Congress  would  be  legally  re- 
quired to  follow.  A  maximum  deficit 
limit  would  be  set  for  each  year  and 
both  Congress  and  the  President  must 
prepare  budgets  within  the  established 
limits. 

If  we  do  not  significantly  reduce  our 
budget  deficits,  we  will  be  mortgaging 
the  future  of  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  send  a  strong  signal  to  both 
the  American  people  and  our  financial 
markets  that  Congress  has  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  solve  the  deficit 
problem. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  most  all  of 
us  will  support  the  motion  before  us 
today,  and  that  Congress  will  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the  budget  process. 
But  as  many  speakers  have  said  this 
morning,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do  to  enact  a  law  that  can  require  the 
President  to  do  his  job. 

How  many  of  you  have  talked  to  the 
President  about  his  promise  to  submit 
a  balanced  budget?  I  have.  I  asked 
Ronald  Reagan  myself:  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have  made  a  career  out  of 
promising  the  American  people  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Why  have  you  not  sub- 
mitted one?  You  have  had  5  years." 

The  President  said;  "That  is  the 
most  cynical  question  I  ever  heard." 

The  American  people  will  become 
cynical  if  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  persists  on  promising  them  some- 
thing that  cannot  be.  We  cannot 
promise  them  that  the  President  will 
do  his  job  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  balanced  budget. 

I  support  the  resolution  as  I  expect 
all  of  us  will,  and  I  hope  that  we  come 
out  of  all  of  this,  this  drama,  with  an 
improvement  in  the  Budget  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  327.  nays 
50.  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 
{Roll  No.  357] 


Alexander 

Andrew.s 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Alklns 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilerjson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

BIMrakIs 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Buslamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conle 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Da.schle 

Daub 

Davis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

DioGuardl 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND> 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  iCA) 

Edwards  iOK> 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 


YEAS-327 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prerjzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Grotberg 

Guarlnl 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kaslenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lalta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lent 

Levin  (Ml) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 


Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CAl 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MarKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY> 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetla 

Parrls 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rllter 

Roberts 


Robinson 

R(3dino 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rojstenkow.ski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuetle 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Slkorskl 

Slljinder 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 


Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Callahan 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cobey 

Coble 

Combest 

Conyers 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dellums 

DeWlne 

Doman  (CA) 


Smith  iNEi 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  I 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Slump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Traxler 

NAYS-50 

Dreier 

Dymally 

Fields 

Franklin 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Hayes 

Hunter 

Leiand 

Loeffler 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

McCandless 

Mitchell 

Molinari 

Monson 

Moorhead 


Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whiltaker 

Whitlen 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Worlley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Myers 
Nielson 
Owens 

Rowland  (CT) 
Savage 
Schaefer 
Shumway 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Rober. 

(OR) 
Strang 
Swindall 
Vucanovich 
Walker 


NOT  VOTING-57 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Anderson 

Badham 

Blaggi 

Boehlert 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bosco 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Burton  (CA) 

Chappell 

Collins 

de  la  Garza 

Dicks 

DUon 

Edgar 

Paacell 


Florio 

Garcia 

Gregg 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hillis 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Johnson 

Kildee 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Martin  (ID 

O'Brien 

Pashayan 
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QuIUen 

Roe 

Rose 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Snyder 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Towns 

Whitehurst 

Wilson 

Yates 

Young  (FD 

Zschau 


Messrs.  CALLAHAN.  SAVAGE. 
LOEFFLER,  ROWLAND  of  Connecti- 
cut, MOLINARI,  and  SWINDALL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  WHEAT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Michel  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  voles  on  the  two  Houses  on 
the  joint  resolution.  H.J  Res.  372.  be  in- 
structed to  promptly  report  amendments  to 
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the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
which  provide  mechanisms  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion.s.  including  specific  and  mandatory 
budget  goals  for  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  within  the  next  6  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
not  expect  to  use  the  complete  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  a  half  hour  to  the  Democratic 
side? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  15  minutes  for  the 
moment  and  15  minutes  for  our  side 
and  let  us  see  where  we  go. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  debate  be  30  minutes  instead  of  1 
hour? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  that  is  going  to 
upset  some  Members  here,  but  if  we 
can  put  a  little  bit  of  restraint 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
intend  to  yield  equal  time  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  motion,  if  there  is  opposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certain'y  intend  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski] is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  being  asked  to 
go  to  conference  to  increase  the  debt 
ceiling,  and  I  would  like  to  approach 
the  discussion  this  morning  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  from  the  perspective 
of  the  16  or  so  years  that  I  spent  in 
the  banking  business. 

When  someone  would  attempt  to 
raise  money  either  to  support  their 
family  in  times  of  difficulty  or  in 
trying  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of 
their  business  either  for  expansion  or 
to  take  care  of  difficulties,  they  would 
end  up  asking  someone  for  additional 
money. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  and 
I  do  not  think  you  think  it  is  unrea- 
sonable that  when  you  made  those  re- 
quests,  that   the  banker  said  to  you. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to  make 
things  different?  What  changes  are 
you  going  to  make  to  allow  for  repay- 
ment or  to  put  yourself  in  the  position 
where  you  don't  have  to  borrow  addi- 
tional money  in  the  future?"  I  think 
that  is  a  fairly  reasonable  thing  to  re- 
quest. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  an  unrea- 
.sonable  thing  to  make  a  request  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  come  back  with 
a  proposal  that  basically  says  that  we 
ought  to  be  working  toward  a  balanced 


budget  within  6  years,  that  we  set  up  a 
mechanism  for  deficit  reduction,  in- 
cluding specific  and  mandatory  budget 
goals  for  achieving  a  balanced  budget 
within  that  time. 

Now,  I  know  that  many  of  you  dis- 
agree with  the  proposal  that  the 
Senate  has  come  forward  with,  but  let 
me  just  suggest  to  you  that  I  think 
that  you  can  support  this  motion  to 
instruct,  those  of  you  who  are  serious 
about  wanting  to  do  something  about 
the  deficit. 

What  we  are  basically  saying  is,  we 
want  to  establish  specific  targets  be- 
tween now  and  1991.  going  from  $180 
billion  to  $144  billion,  right  on  down  to 
zero,  reducing  Federal  expenditures 
over  a  6-year  period  $36  billion  a  year. 
It  does  not  take  any  oower  away 
from  this  House  and  from  the  Senate. 
What  it  basically  says  is  that  the 
President  and  both  bodies  must  come 
forward  with  a  proposal  that  does  not 
breach  the  targets,  and  then  OMB  and 
CBO  are  going  to  make  projections 
based  on  those  proposals  to  see  wheth- 
er in  fact  we  are  breaching  those  tar- 
gets, and  if  OMB  and  CBO  indicate  we 
are  going  to  breach  those  targets,  then 
an  automatic  sequestering  of  funds 
would  take  place. 

The  gentleman  asked  a  little  bit  ear- 
lier in  the  discussion,  "What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  this  proposal  and  the 
Byrd  proposal  of  several  years  ago?" 

The  difference  is  this  particular  act 
has  some  teeth  in  it.  There  are  some 
enforcement  mechanisms  to  make  this 
particular  proposal  work. 

So  the  time  has  come  to  do  some- 
thing. The  gauntlet  has  been  thrown. 
The  line  has  been  drawn. 

I  would  ask  you  to  support  this  par- 
ticular motion  to  instruct. 

We  promised  the  American  people  4 
years  ago  that  we  were  going  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  serious  defi- 
cit problem  that  we  all  understand  we 
have  to  address.  I  do  not  expect  it  is  a 
surprise  to  any  Member  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  we  have  come  to  this  point. 

The  President,  in  1981,  said  that  the 
deficit  was  a  stack  of  $1,000  bills  67 
miles  high.  Well,  5  years  later,  it  is 
now  a  stack  of  $1,000  bills  130  miles 
high. 

The  fact  is  our  fiscal  policy  is  not  in 
balance.  We  need  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  wish  it  had  been  the  House 
that  forced  the  issue,  but  the  Senate 
has  forced  the  issue.  I  do  not  necessar- 
ily agree  with  the  recipe  of  the  Senate 
soup  that  they  have  provided,  but  I 
think  that  we  can  make  some  improve- 
ments, offer  some  other  suggestions, 
and  move  forward. 


Let  me  just  say  this.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  something.  1  do  not  think  we 
want  to  do  one  thing  that  the  Senate 
suggests  and  withhold  tough  action 
until  after  the  next  election.  Let  us 
decide  what  to  do,  let  us  decide  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  start  doing  it  now.  Let  us  not  wait 
1  more  year  to  prescribe  strong  fiscal 
medicine. 

Also,  if  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing, let  us  not  allow  the  ceiling  on 
the  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  to  in- 
crease so  that  some  can  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  tough  choices  until  after 
an  election.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
do  that.  Let  us  do  this  thing  now  if  we 
are  going  to  get  it  done. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  motion  to 
go  to  conference.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  carefully  drawTi  motion  to  in- 
struct this  morning.  I  think  that  is 
fine.  This  has  been  coming  for  a  long 
time. 

But  I  also  think  we  need  to  under- 
stand in  this  House  the  issue  is  not 
just  spending— it  is  also  revenue.  We 
have  some  of  the  richest  people  in  this 
country  earning  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars,  the  biggest  corporations  in 
this  country  earning  billions  of  dollars 
and  paying  no  taxes.  I  am  saying  a 
combination  of  spending  restraints 
and  revenues  are  necessary  to  solve 
this  deficit  problem. 

We  are  here  because  there  is  no 
leadership  dowTitown.  The  President 
talks  about  balanced  budgets,  but  he 
asks  for  the  biggest  deficits  in  history. 
So  it  is  not  a  surprise  we  are  in  this  po- 
sition today. 

We  have  to  do  something  about  it. 
As  responsible  Members  of  the  House, 
let  us  go  to  conference,  let  us  hammer 
out  an  objective  that  moves  us  toward 
fiscal  stability,  toward  a  fiscal  plan 
that  begins  to  balance  the  budget  and 
do  it  the  right  way— right  away. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  if  they  are  watching  this 
debate,  almost  would  be  sickened.  We 
had  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
cheering  and  booing  and  hissing,  and 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
cheering  and  booing  and  hissing  about 
who  is  to  blame  for  the  deficit.  The 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
wanted  to  set  over  there  and  blame 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  wanted  to  blame 
Jimmy  Carter. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is.  and 
we  all  know  it  in  this  House,  that  it's 
not  the  President  who  is  responsible 
for  this  level  of  spending,  it  is  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate. 
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Maybe  our  basic  civics  class  teachers 
need  to  start  explaining  to  the  young 
men  and  women  in  this  country  that  it 
is  the  Congress  that  passes  the  bills,  it 
is  the  Congress  that  spends. 

D  1130 

We  all  know  that  Presidents  are  in- 
volved, but  we  have  all  been  guilty  of 
wrongly  blaming  people  in  the  White 
House  and  misleading  the  American 
people,  or  leading  them  into  believing 
we  have  washed  our  hands  of  our  re- 
sponsibility and  it  is  the  fault  of  our 
Presidents. 

Let  me  say  this:  It  is  a  sad  day  when 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has 
to  have  an  artificial  mechanism  im- 
posed upon  it  in  order  to  control  its 
spending.  It  is  a  sad  day  when  we  must 
talk  about  balanced-budget  amend- 
ments, line-item  vetoes  and  Gramm- 
Mack  proposals,  but  we  have  no  choice 
because  spending  by  this  House  is  spi- 
raling  out  of  control.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Dorgan]  for  his  comments  about  this 
House  spiraling  out  of  control.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright]  will  echo  it. 

What  this  measure  does,  however,  is 
give  us  the  mechanism  that  forces  us 
to  be  responsible.  Our  constituents  are 
going  to  favor  it.  Why?  Because  it  is 
an  across-the-board  approach  and  be- 
cause it  is  fair.  That  is  all  they  ask  for 
at  home;  give  us  a  fair  proposal  that 
treats  everybody  equally.  That  is  what 
the  Gramm-Mack  proposal  does. 

Let  us  stop  blaming  the  White 
House,  let  us  stop  blaming  the  Demo- 
crats, let  us  stop  blaming  the  Republi- 
cans. Let  us  work  together  as  Ameri- 
cans because  it  is  what  all  of  us  deep 
in  our  hearts  want,  and  most  impor- 
tant, it  is  what  our  constituents  want. 
Let  us  stand  up  for  America  today. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  this  motion 
to  instruct  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]  for  wording  the  in- 
structions in  a  manner  that  many  of 
us  can  accept.  I  think  we  should  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  him. 

In  voting  for  this  motion  to  instruct, 
I.  as  one  member  of  the  committee 
and  who  might  be  a  conferee,  want  my 
colleagues  to  understand  that  I  sup- 
port the  principle  of  reducing  these 
deficits,  the  principle  of  trying  to  get  a 
balanced  budget,  but  I  am  not  commit- 
ting myself  to  any  one  specific  bill. 

The  clamor  that  comes  from  one 
side  of  the  aisle  that  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  concerned  about  the  def- 
icit and  a  balanced  budget  is  not 
shared  by  this  individual.  There  are 
many  of  us  over  here  who  have  just  as 
strong  a  feeling.  I  would  hope  that  as 
we  approach  this  thing  that  we  would 


do  it  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  because 
reducing  the  deficit  is  a  critical  matter 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  clamor  and 
the  loud  voices  that  "We  are  for  the 
balanced  budget  and  you  are  not." 
would  be  muted.  In  this  hour  of  na- 
tional crisis,  we  ought  to  be  working 
together.  I  want  to  say  to  this  whole 
group  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
feel  it  just  as  deeply  as  you  do  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  go  forward  on  a  bipartisan 
basis 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dannemeyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  deficit  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  country  is  realizing  the 
problems  of  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates.  Our  trading  partners  and 
ourselves  recognize  that  America  has  a 
negative  trade  balance.  Third  World 
nations  are  on  the  verge  if  not  in  de- 
fault of  their  loans,  and  just  yesterday 
we  voted  on  a  bill  for  trade  protection- 
ism. 

The  common  thread  in  all  of  these 
problems  that  I  have  stated  relates 
back  to  a  decision  that  this  country 
took  in  1971.  and  the  gentleman  who 
put  that  issue  in  perspective  best  was  a 
man  who  graced  these  Chambers  153 
years  ago.  and  I  would  like  just  to 
draw  attention  in  a  small  quote  to 
what  he  said  in  the  well  of  the  House 
at  that  time. 

Of  all  the  contrivamces  for  cheating  the 
laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  have  been 
more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes 
them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich 
man's  field  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's 
brow.  Tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  tax- 
ation—these bear  lightly,  compared  with 
fraudulent  currencies  and  the  robberies 
committed  by  depreciated  paper.— Daniel 
Webster  (1832). 

It  was  true  then.  It  is  true  today.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  symptom  on  this 
deficit  as  severe  and  profound  as  it  is. 
We  are  going  through  convolutions 
about  who  is  to  blame  for  the  existing 
deficit  spending  and  the  fact  is.  we  are 
dealing  with  depreciated  money,  a 
dollar  backed  by  nothing,  and  until  we 
begin  to  debate  the  significance  of  de- 
preciated currency  that  we  all  have  in 
this  world,  we  are  not  going  to  get  to 
the  root  cause. 

I  support  the  motion  to  instruct  be- 
cause it  will  give  to  this  institution  the 
discipline  that  is  now  lacking  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  to  somehow  bring  our 
budget  into  balance,  but  I  hope  that 
somehow  in  this  discussion  we  in  this 
Chamber  can  begin  to  talk  about  the 
necessity  of  reforming  the  monetary 
system  of  America,  the  leader  of  the 
Western  World,  so  we  can  lay  the 
foundation  for  honest  money,  a  dollar 
backed  by  gold,  and  thereby  avoid  the 


pain  and  suffering  that  this  Congress 
is  going  to  be  facing  next  year  and  in 
the  years  to  come  when  we  attempt  to 
implement  the  reductions  that  this 
package  is  going  to  call  for. 

I  would  much  rather  reduce  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  and  the 
annual  payments.  which  honest 
money  would  bring,  than  I  would  go 
through  the  trauma  of  attempting  to 
explain  to  constituents  why  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  program  after 
program  after  program.  Politically, 
who  is  going  to  object  when  we  send 
less  money  to  the  bankers  in  New 
York  City  in  the  way  of  interest. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  motion  to  instruct.  It  is 
something  that  all  of  us  can  embrace 
in  good  conscience  if  truly  we  are  seri- 
ous about  finding  a  mechanism  to  en- 
force deficit  reduction. 

Let  us  be  very  careful  about  what  it 
is  we  are  instructing  the  conferees  to 
do.  I  compliment  the  gentleman  who 
drafted  the  motion  [Mr.  Michel].  I 
think  it  is  well  drafted.  I  think  it  says 
what  the  House  wants  to  say. 

Under  this  motion,  the  conferees 
would  be  instructed  to  report:  "amend- 
ments to  the  Budget  Control  and  Im- 
poundment Act  which  provide  mecha- 
nisms for  deficit  reductions,  including 
specific  and  mandatory  budget  goals 
for  achieving  a  balanced  budget  within 
the  next  6  years." 

I  am  for  that.  I  think  almost  all  of 
us  are  for  that.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott].  together  with  a 
bipartisan  group  of  Members  including 
myself,  jointly  authored  a  proposal 
almost  5  years  ago.  on  February  23. 
1981,  to  create  just  such  a  mechanism. 

We  now  have  reached  a  point  where 
it  cleaily  is  needed.  We  need  to  have 
some  binding  system  to  guarantee  that 
the  budget  is  not  going  to  continue  so 
seriously  out  of  balance  year  after 
year. 

All  of  us  recognize  surely  the  drastic 
harm  that  has  been  inflicted  upon 
future  generations  by  the  past  4  years 
of  such  dramatic  increases  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  We  have  added  more  to 
the  national  debt  in  these  past  4''j 
years  than  was  added  by  all  of  our 
predecessors  for  the  first  192  years  of 
constitutional  government  combined, 
from  the  administrations  of  George 
Washington  through  and  including 
that  of  Jimmy  Carter. 

I  think  if  we  are  honest  with  our 
selves  we  will  have  to  acknowledge 
that  this  course  of  the  past  4  years 
amounts  to  a  financially  irresponsible 
and  morally  unconscionable  thing  to 
do  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  and  perhaps  to  generations 
yet  unborn,  for  what  we  have  been 
doing  has  been  placing  upon  them  the 
responsbility  to  pay  for  things  that  we 
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are  using  up  and  wearing  out  long 
before  they  shall  ever  reach  the  age  of 
paying  taxes.  That  is  not  right.  It  is 
not  fair.  It  is  not  responsible. 

So  the  time  has  come  that  we  must, 
indeed,  take  some  dramatic  action  to 
ensure  that  we  will  bring  these  out-of- 
balance  deficits  back  into  control.  A 
lot  has  been  said  here  today  about 
whose  fault  it  is.  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
a  productive  question.  Blame  enough 
exists  for  all  parties.  Let  us  be  honest 
with  ourselves. 

D  1140 

Many  of  us  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
myself  included,  in  years  past  prob- 
ably have  been  guilty,  in  an  abun- 
dance of  humanitarian  zeal,  of  believ- 
ing that  we  could  cure  all  problems  by 
throwing  money  at  them.  Some  and 
probably  a  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  wasted  in  well-intentioned  but  at 
least  partially  unproductive  efforts  to 
cure  social  and  domestic  economic 
problems. 

I  do  not  apologize  for  the  motiva- 
tion, but  I  think  in  honesty  I  have  to 
acknowledge  that  some  of  that  money 
undoubtedly  has  been  wasted. 

Martin  Peldstein  said,  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Presidents  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  that  the  principal 
causes  for  this  enormous  growth  in 
the  deficit  over  these  last  4  years  have 
been  three.  The  first  was  the  enor- 
mous and  excessive  tax  cut  of  1981, 
which  adds  $135  billion  every  year  to 
the  deficit.  The  other  two  were  the 
huge  annual  increases  in  military 
spending  and  in  interest  payments. 

So  let  us  be  clear  what  we  are  not  in- 
structing the  conferees  to  do.  We  are 
not  instructing  the  conferees  to  per- 
petuate a  system  in  which  65  of  the 
truly  major  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try among  them  amassed  some  $50  bil- 
lion in  profits  in  the  last  3  years  and 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  at  all.  In 
fact  they  received  rebates  from  the 
Government  amounting  to  some  $3 
billion.  We  are  not  mandating  that 
this  abuse  be  continued. 

We  are  not  mandating  in  this  vote 
that  the  President's  request  be  ful- 
filled to  reduce  in  half,  from  70  per- 
cent in  1981  to  35  percent  as  he  now 
insists,  the  rate  at  which  the  wealthi- 
est individuals  in  our  country  shall 
pay  taxes.  We  are  not  mandating  that 
in  these  instructions. 

Neither  are  we  mandating  in  these 
instructions  that  we  shall  overturn  the 
constitutional  balance  which  has  exist- 
ed for  almost  200  years.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  99th  Congress  in  the 
196th  year  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  ab- 
dicated and  surrendered  the  powers 
that  were  inherent  in  that  document 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  certainly  are  not  asking  conferees 
to  give  greater  powers  to  the  Execu- 
tive branch  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


If  I  have  a  bias,  it  is  in  behalf  of  the 
legislative  branch.  Yes.  we  have  been 
too  compliant  to  Presidential  requests, 
not  alone  in  this  administration,  but  in 
others.  In  this  administration  perhaps 
our  greatest  sin  was  our  compliance  to 
readily  reduce  the  revenues  available 
to  this  Government  of  ours  by  the 
massive  1981  tax  cuts. 

We  have  not  been  guilty,  however— 
and  let  it  be  clearly  understood  on  the 
record  that  this  Congress  and  its  im- 
mediate predecessors  have  not  been 
guilty— of  spending  more  than  the 
President  requested,  because  emphati- 
cally we  have  not.  The  truth  is  that  in 
1985,  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  total 
appropriations  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress, House  and  Senate,  were  $11  bil- 
lion less  than  the  total  requested  by 
the  President.  We  have  disagreed  on 
certain  priorities  of  spending,  but  con- 
sistently we  have  spent  less  in  total 
than  the  President  has  requested. 

And  I  do  not  lay  that  charge  at  the 
door  of  this  President  alone.  That  has 
been  the  case  in  32  of  the  last  35 
years.  The  Congress  has  appropriated 
in  all  less  than  the  Presidents  have  re- 
quested. 

So  let  us  not  cringe  and  cower  in 
shame  and  accept  the  blame  upon  the 
legislative  branch  alone  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  lacked  the  discipline  to 
control  expenditures.  But  let  us 
accept,  let  us  accept  the  responsibility 
that,  faced  with  a  crisis  such  as  the 
one  which  confronts  us  now— with  the 
national  debt  of  $2  trillion,  and  the 
prospect  that  current  policies  and 
Presidential  budget  projections,  if  un- 
changed, will  reach  a  $3  trillion  na- 
tional debt  by  1990— let  us  accept  the 
responsibility  to  do  something  about 
it. 

I  salute  those  in  the  other  body 
whose  imagination  has  come  forward 
with  a  mechanism.  But  I  suggest  that 
we  need  to  be  at  great  pain  to  insure 
that  this  mechanism  not  be  used  for 
an  alternative  purpose,  simply  as  an 
excuse  to  shrink,  and  shrivel,  and 
starve  and  suffocate  the  domestic  arm 
of  Government.  And  I  speak  not  alone 
of  welfare  programs.  The  domestic 
arm  of  Govenment  in  controllable  ex- 
penditures amounts  to  only  about  16 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  Let  us  not 
make  that  16  percent  upon  which  the 
American  people  rely  for  such  things 
as  law  enforcement,  clean  air  and 
clean  water,  air  safety,  highways,  edu- 
cation for  our  children— let  us  not 
make  that  16  percent  the  scapegoat  in 
order  that  we  may  further  enhance  in- 
creases in  Pentagon  spending  with  all 
of  its  well-advertised  waste. 

There  has  been  a  grave  misunder- 
standing as  to  just  how  the  Senate- 
passed  language  will  affect  the  future 
balance  between  domestic  and  military 
spending.  The  sponsors  in  the  other 
body  say  that  the  cuts  fall  evenly  on 
all  expenditures,  and  yet  the  President 
himself  insisted  in  his  radio  broadcast 


last  Saturday  that  their  provisions 
guaranteed  3  percent  annual  increases 
for  the  military,  after  inflation.  If  that 
should  be  true,  of  course,  then  all  the 
cuts  will  fall  upon  the  peaceful  activi- 
ties of  Government.  Surely  we  do  not 
mandate  that.  Somebody  is  mistaken. 
The  President  and  the  Senate  spon- 
sors appear  to  be  in  disagreement  as  to 
effect  of  the  Senate  language.  So  we 
give  to  our  conferees  the  responsibility 
to  discover  who  is  mistaken  in  those 
varying  interpretations,  and  responsi- 
bility to  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
starve  one  arm  of  our  Government 
simply  to  allow  some  affluent  citizens 
and  major  corporations  to  get  by  tax- 
free,  or  to  guarantee  that  military 
spending  continues  to  grow  without 
sharing  in  the  austerity. 

Above  all,  we  do  demand  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
was  written  almost  200  years  ago  in 
the  Constitution,  shall  continue  to  be 
the  agency  of  Government  which  de- 
termines spending  priorities,  and  thul 
the  President,  under  this  provision, 
will  be  required  to  honor  those  prior- 
ities and  not  to  change  them  in  his  ap- 
plication of  the  duties  which  we  here 
confer  upon  him. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
inquire  how  many  minutes  are  remain- 
ing on  both  sides? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  Is  entitled 
to  22  minutes  if  he  takes  the  full  half 
hour  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI]  has  16  minutes 
remaining  if  he  takes  the  full  half 
hour. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kemp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

I  was  fascinated.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
speech  of  our  friend  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright]  the  majority  leader.  There  is 
not  a  loophole,  there  is  not  a  prefer- 
ence, there  is  not  a  credit,  there  is  not 
a  gimmick  in  the  Tax  Code  that  is  in 
there  today  without  the  help,  and  the 
support,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
majority  party  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  If  someone  is  escap- 
ing his  or  her  fair  share  of  taxes.  I 
would  invite  the  majority  party,  as 
some  have  done,  to  join  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  type  of  tax  reform  that 
will  bring  down  the  rates  and  broaden 
that  base  and  put  an  end  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  some  businesses  and  some 
wealthy  individuals  to  escape  their 
fair  share  of  taxation. 

But  I  want  to  remind  everybody  that 
it  is  the  majority  party  that  has  con- 
trolled the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  30  of  the  last  34  years. 
They  have  an  obligation,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Chicago  has  assumed,  to 
begin  the  process  of  reforming  the 
Tax  Code. 
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But  to  suggest,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  done  here  today,  that  some- 
how the  blame  belongs  with  this  Presi- 
dent, who  has  attempted  to  bring 
about  that  tax  reform,  seems  to  me  to 
be  unfair. 

Another  myth  in  the  majority  lead- 
er's speech  is  that  revenues  have  gone 
down.  On  the  contrary,  revenues  are 
rising.  Revenues,  as  a  percent  of  GNP 
today,  are  as  high  as  they  have  been 
under  any  Presidential  term  in  the 
past  three  decades,  except  for  one: 
President  Carter.  Had  something  not 
been  done  in  1981  to  stop  the  increase 
in  taxation,  taxes  as  a  percent  of  GNP 
would  be  today  as  24  percent  of  gross 
national  product. 

I  ask  you  what  type  of  an  economy 
we  would  have  in  this  Nation  had  we 
allowed  that  to  continue?  Frankly,  the 
Democratic  majority  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  are  un- 
dertaxed. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  the  defi- 
cit problem  is  caused  by  Government 
spending,  not  a  shortage  of  revenues. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  deficits  are  not 
caused  by  the  undertaxation  of  the 
American  people.  Despite  President 
Reagan's  tax  cuts,  offsetting  tax  in- 
creases have  meant  that  the  tax 
burden  on  the  economy  has  not  de- 
clined. Government  revenues  are 
about  19  percent  of  GNP,  almost  ex- 
actly the  average  between  1964-79. 
But  spending  has  risen  from  20.5  per- 
cent of  GNP  between  1964-79  to  a 
peacetime  high  of  almost  25  percent  of 
GNP  in  1985.  In  short,  while  Govern- 
ment revenues  have  stayed  a  constant 
share  of  GNP,  Government  spending 
has  repidly  outpaced  the  ability  of  our 
economy  and  citizens  to  finance  that 
spending. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  yield  later  if  I 
have  time.  I  want  to  continue  my  re- 
marks. 

The  point  has  been  made  here  today 
that  it  is  impossible  to  balance  the 
budget  without  balancing  the  econo- 
my. I  agree. 

Fiscal  policy  is  only  one  aspect  of 
economic  policy.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack] 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body, 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  for  bringing  to 
the  Congress  an  effort  to  reduce  stead- 
ily the  deficit  over  the  next  6  years.  It 
is  a  mechanism.  In  and  of  itself  it  is 
not  enough,  and  I  think  the  argument 
has  been  made  on  the  floor  on  both 
sides  of  this  aisle  that  other  things 
need  to  be  done. 

I  believe  tax  reform  is  essential  to 
getting  the  economy  growing  again. 
Without  growth  in  the  economy,  there 
is  no  way.  it  seems  to  me.  we  can  meet 
these  targets.  But  nonetheless,  part  of 
the  equation  is  putting  a  discipline  on 
the  Congress  to  restrain  its  spending. 

But  the  majority  leader  suggested 
that  it  is  not  Congress'  fault  for  spend- 


ing. Well  then,  whose  fault  is  it?  His 
party  is  in  control  of  the  House  and 
has  been,  as  I  suggested,  for  30  out  of 
the  last  34  years. 

It  also  seems  to  me  obvious  that 
much  of  that  spending  that  seems  to 
be  uncontrollable,  as  it  has  gone  from 
20  to  24  percent  of  GNP.  is  also  relat- 
ed to  the  fact  that  the  economy  has 
not  performed  up  to  its  potential.  But 
had  we  not  reduced  the  tax  rates  in 
1981.  with  the  help  of  a  bipartisan 
consensus  the  8'/^  million  new  jobs 
that  have  been  created  in  the  private 
sector  in  2  years  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. I  want  to  remind  everybody 
that  it  was  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Brodheao],  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  a  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  member,  who  first 
recommended  the  reduction  in  the  top 
rate  from  70  to  50  percent.  Republi- 
cans strongly  supported  this  proposal. 
It  passed  because  it  was  done  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  My  friends,  that  tax 
rate  reduction  created  more  new  jobs 
in  private  enterprise,  over  2  years, 
without  setting  off  inflation  than  the 
continent  of  Europe  has  been  able  to 
create  in  two  decades. 

We  still  have  a  deficit.  We  need 
spending  restraints,  and  I  think  the 
Gramm.  Rudman,  Mack.  Cheney  bill  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  that  type  of 
change. 

But  this  is  just  one  aspect  of  a  com- 
pehensive  solution  to  our  deficit.  We 
need  tax  reform  to  put  an  end  to  those 
abuses  in  the  Tax  Code  alluded  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright].  We  also  need  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Danne- 
meyer]  talked  about  in  terms  of  bring- 
ing a  healthier,  more  growth-oriented 
monetary  policy  to  this  country  which 
would  help  bring  down  interest  rates. 
But  the  combination  of  spending 
reform,  tax  reform,  monetary  reform 
and  the  type  of  trade  reform  alluded 
to  by  the  President  in  his  speech 
seems  to  me  to  give  us  the  best  chance 
we  have  had  in  this  century  to  reach 
the  full  employment  without  inflation 
that  all  of  us  want  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  And  incidentally,  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation  would  bring 
the  budget  into  balance. 

We  have  got  to  grow.  We  have  to  cut 
spending.  We  have  got  to  reform  our 
tax  code. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of 
the  American  people,  and  let  us  stop 
the  type  of  demogoguery  that  suggests 
there  are  loopholes  in  there  for  which 
we  are  not  responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record  I  am 
supporting  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
introduced  by  Senators  Gramm  and 
RuDMAN  and  Congressmen  Mack  and 
Cheney  because  it  offers  the  hope  of 
bringing  down  the  burden  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  as  one  element  in 
an      overall      pro-growth      economic 


agenda  could  generate  a  more  prosper- 
ous and  growing  economy. 

Frankly,  this  approach  is  not  the 
best  way  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing. The  preferred  way  would  be  for 
Congress  to  restrain  Government 
spending  and  accelerate  economic 
growth  under  current  procedures  and 
by  its  own  initiative.  But  Congress  has 
refused  to  act  responsibly.  It  has 
failed  and  failed  miserably  to  fight  the 
special  interests  and  eliminate  unnec 
essary  Government  spending  and  cor- 
porate subsidy  programs. 

The  next  best  solution.  I  believe, 
would  be  to  give  the  Chief  Executive  a 
line-item  veto  over  appropriations  to 
restrain  unnecessary  spending  in  a 
prudent,  responsible  way.  The  line- 
item  veto  would  permit  us  to  lighten 
the  heavy  burden  of  Federal  spending 
without  senselessly  taking  a  meat-ax 
to  the  budget.  It  would  complement 
this  legislation  by  giving  the  President 
the  authority  he  needs  to  prudently 
and  methodically  scale  back  Federal 
outlays  in  those  areas  where  they  are 
unnecessary,  while  leaving  spending 
unchanged,  or  permitting  Congress  to 
increase  it.  where  desirable.  This 
means  not  only  overall  spending  re- 
straint, but  also  more  efficient  use  of 
available  resources. 

With  a  line-item  veto,  the  President 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  Mack- 
Cheney  deficit  targets  without  forcing 
vital  defense  initiatives  or  social  safety 
net  programs  for  the  elderly,  indigent, 
and  needy  to  bear  unwise  budget  cuts. 

Given  the  opportunity.  I  would  have 
recommended  an  amendment  to  the 
Mack-Cheney  bill  which  would  have 
added  the  additional  enforcing  tool  of 
the  line-item  veto.  Unfortunately,  the 
rules  will  not  permit  me  to  offer  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Absent  an  unlikely  surge  in  congres- 
sional discipline,  however,  the  third 
approach  is  the  Mack-Cheney  bill. 
This  approach  would  cut  discretionary 
program  spending  across  the  board  as 
an  emergency  and  last  resort  incentive 
to  spur  Congress  to  devise  a  budget  re- 
duction plan.  It  may  be  imperfect,  and 
the  legislation  would  not  be  necessary 
if  Congress  were  fiscally  disciplined, 
but  it  is  not  the  worst  choice  our  coun- 
try faces.  The  worst  alternative  would 
be  to  do  nothing  and  allow  the  special 
interests  and  congressional  log  rolling 
to  perpetuate  wasteful  spending  subsi- 
dies that  crowd  out  investment,  saving, 
and  consumer  spending. 

Let  me  say  from  the  outset:  I  don't 
believe  there  is  any  way  we  can  re- 
sponsibly meet  the  Mack-Cheney  defi- 
cit targets  except  with  a  strong  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  lower  interest 
rates.  Otherwise,  the  deficit  targets 
would  be  put  out  of  reach  and  the 
automatic  "sequestering"  procedures 
in  the  Mack-Cheney  could  require 
severe  cuts  in  national  defense  and  m 
programs  for  the  poor,  or  stampede 
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Congress  into  passing  a  large  tax  in- 
crease, which  would  only  further 
erode  economic  growth.  We  must 
avoid  these  draconian  and  dangerous 
results  at  all  costs. 

Creating  prosperity  and  reducing  un- 
employment is,  I  believe,  really  at  the 
very  heart  of  this  legislation.  Stronger 
economic  growth  will  bring  in  greater 
tax  revenues  from  having  more  work- 
ers on  payrolls,  spur  more  small  busi- 
ness starts,  and  generate  more  new  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment.  A 
strong  expansion  will  also  make  fur- 
ther budget  cuts  more  humane  as  pri- 
vate sector  jobs  and  opportunities 
cushion  the  human  impact  of  spend- 
ing cuts. 

Economists  tell  us  that  every  1  per- 
centage point  decline  in  unemploy- 
ment will  generate  $35  billion  or  more 
in  deficit  reduction.  And  with  the  un- 
employment rate  hovering  at  7  per- 
cent it  is  clear  that  we  have  enormous 
potential  to  reduce  deficits  simply  by 
lowering  the  unemployment  rate 
through  more  private  sector  jobs. 

Our  economy  is  being  deprived  of 
the  production  and  work  and  initiative 
of  over  8  million  unemployed  workers. 
That  is  a  human  tragedy  for  the 
people  out  of  work,  but  it  also  deprives 
our  entire  economy  of  the  work,  vigor, 
growth,  and  new  ideas  from  millions  of 
unemployed  and  potential  workers; 
and  less  workers  on  payrolls  and 
smaller  profits  means  less  revenue  for 
government  coffers. 

Some  economists  now  believe  that 
full  employment  could  be  around  4 
percent  of  our  labor  force.  I  believe  it 
could  be  even  lower;  Japan  has  been 
running  a  2.5-percent  unemployment 
rate  for  years.  And  Switzerland  is  en- 
joying 0.9  percent  unemployment, 
down  from  1.1  percent  unemployment 
last  year. 

Some  unique  reasons  might  explain 
part  of  these  extraordinarily  low  un- 
employment rates,  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  accepting  over  7  percent  or 
6  percent  or  even  5  percent  unemploy- 
ment as  representing  full  employment 
in  the  United  States.  And  low  unem- 
ployment is  not  inconsistent  with  low 
inflation  or  high  growth.  Both  Japan 
and  Switzerland  have  a  combined  in- 
flation rate  of  5.6  percent.  By  compari- 
son, the  United  Kingdom  has  13  per- 
cent unemployment  and  stijj  suffers 
from  9-percent  inflation.  There  is  no 
tradeoff  between  unemployment  and 
inflation:  Stable  prices  and  a  prosper- 
ous economy  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  fact,  our  economic  potential  is 
even  larger  than  the  official  unem- 
ployment rate  would  indicate.  One  and 
one-half  million  new  workers  enter  the 
labor  force  each  year;  another  1.2  mil- 
lion are  figured  as  ■discouraged"  work- 
ers who  aren't  even  counted  in  the  un- 
employment figures  because  they 
aren't  actively  seeking  work,  not  be- 
cause they  don't  want  it.  but  because 
they  believe  further  job  search  would 


be  futile.  And  there  are  millions  of 
workers  in  poverty  or  underemployed 
who.  if  more  fully  utilized,  trained, 
and  educated  could  generate  billions 
more  dollars  of  GNP,  and  more  tax 
revenues  as  well.  And  more  and  better 
investment  could  multiply  the  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency  of  new  and  exist- 
ing workers. 

Economist  Victor  Tanzi  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  has  comput- 
ed that  the  U.S.  budget  deficit  would 
fall  to  about  0.5  percent  of  GNP  if  our 
economy  were  at  its  full  economic  po- 
tential. Reducing  interest  rates  by 
easing  monetary  policy  would  also  con- 
tribute strongly  to  deficit  reduction. 
Every  1  percent  lower  interest  charge 
saves  the  Government  $65  billion  in 
interest  costs  over  1985-90. 

The  effect  of  lower  interest  rates 
doesn't  end  with  the  Government 
budget.  Imagine  what  lower  interest 
rates  would  do  to  spur  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry,  the  automobile  industry, 
manufacturing,  and  farming?  As  a 
demonstration,  automobile  industry 
sales  leaped  a  record  amount  when  in- 
terest rates  were  artificially  set  at  7.7 
percent.  Imagine  what  would  happen 
if  we  would  make  that  interest  rate  a 
permanent  and  natural  feature  of  the 
financial  marketplace  across  all  indus- 
tries and  for  all  consumers,  rather 
than  just  a  temporary  sales  promotion 
for  the  auto  industry. 

When  we  have  reduced  unemploy- 
ment and  given  every  person  who 
wants  a  job  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  for  his  family,  when  we  have 
freed  up  the  marketplace  and  un- 
leashed the  full  creative  power  of  our 
people,  when  we  have  created  a  stable 
currency  and  a  predictable  store  of 
value  that  will  be  worth  the  same  20 
years  from  now  as  it  is  today— then 
the  solution  to  the  deficit  problem  will 
be  in  sight.  Any  deficit  remaining 
after  our  economy  reaches  its  full  po- 
tential will  be  amenable  to  prudent 
budget  cuts. 

While  I  support  this  legislation,  we 
must  carefully  avoid  some  of  the  po- 
tential pitfalls.  For  one.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  "emergency  "  provisions 
of  the  Mack-Cheney  bill  never  go  into 
effect.  Congress  must  come  to  grips 
with  overspending,  but  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  government  are  ill-ad- 
vised, unduly  crude,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate. Frankly,  good  and  bad  programs 
should  not  be  treated  equally.  Some 
wasteful  programs  should  be  eliminat- 
ed entirely,  while  some,  like  needed  de- 
fense initiatives  and  some  social  wel- 
fare programs,  should  be  maintained 
or  even  increased. 

We  must  be  especially  careful  that 
this  budget  plan  does  not  lead  to  tax 
increases.  Deficits  are  not  caused  by 
the  undertaxation  of  the  American 
people.  Despite  President  Reagan's  tax 
cuts,  offsetting  tax  increases  have 
meant  that  the  tax  burden  on  the 
economy  has  not  declined.  And  while 


Government  revenues  have  stayed  a 
constant  share  of  GNP,  Government 
spending  has  rapidly  outpaced  the 
ability  of  our  economy  and  citizens  to 
finance  that  spending. 

In  fact,  tax  increases  would  put  defi- 
cit targets  out  of  reach  by  undermin- 
ing economic  growth  and  reducing  the 
pressure  for  spending  restraint.  Rais- 
ing taxes  cannot  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's crowding  out  of  the  private 
sector;  it  can  only  change  the  nature 
of  the  crowding  out. 

Our  national  security  requirements 
must  not  be  jeopardized  by  this  budget 
plan.  Because  defense  makes  up  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  discretionary 
budget,  it  would  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
across-the-board  cuts  in  discretionary"^ 
spending.  Defense  is  one-third  of  the 
budget,  but  it  would  bear  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  budget  cuts  under  the 
automatic  and  emergency  provisions 
of  this  bill.  Defense  spending  must  be 
determined  by  our  requirements  to 
meet  the  threat,  not  by  an  artificial 
budget  formula.  The  modest  improve- 
ments in  the  military  balance  we  have 
set  in  motion  over  the  past  4  years  will 
be  for  naught  if  prudent  defense  in- 
creases are  not  sustained.  Simply  said, 
our  national  security  must  be  exempt 
from  the  automatic  sequestering  of 
this  bill,  as  I'm  confident  it  will  be. 

While  I  have  some  obvious  reserva- 
tions about  the  possible  consequences 
of  this  legislation,  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  is  a  radical  departure 
from  current  budget  practices.  The 
status  quo  is  unacceptable.  Congress 
must  be  forced  to  deal  with  the  special 
interest  spending  programs  and  corpo- 
rate subsidies.  With  the  addition  of 
the  line-item  veto  and  an  explicit  rec- 
ognition of  the  indispensable  role  of 
economic  growth  and  the  priority  of 
our  national  security  needs,  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack-Cheney  ap- 
proach could  be  a  valuable  tool  for  re- 
straining nondefense  spending  in  a 
prudent,  responsible  way. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Just  to  set  the  Record  straight  for 
my  friend  from  New  York.  I  along 
with  a  majoirty  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues voted  against  the  Kemp-Roth 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1981.  That  was  the 
bill  which  created  these  enormous 
loopholes  for  corporate  America,  and 
set  into  place  the  most  unjust  Tax 
Code  ever  enacted  into  law.  It  was 
never  supported  by  leadership  of  this 
party  or  by  a  majority  of  our  Mem- 
bers. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Fiedler]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thought 
there  was  an  earlier  understanding 
that  there  would  be  only  15  minutes 
on  each  side.  Now  what  the  Chair  un- 
derstands, and  the  gentleman  has 
charge  of  the  time,  you  are  going  to  go 
to  a  full  half  hour  on  each  side? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  quite  obvious 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  is  yes 
or  no.  Are  you  going  the  full  half 
hour? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
we  want  to  even  up  the  time,  and  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  at  least  3  min- 
utes. 

I  was  willing,  right  out  of  the  box,  at 
the  beginning,  to  settle  it  at  15  min- 
utes. Now.  you  did  not  want  to  do  that, 
so  now  we  are  up  to  a  half  an  hour, 
and  we  will  let  it  go  to  a  half  an  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  I  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  know  is  if  that  is  the  agree- 
ment, the  Democratic  side  does  not 
plan  to  use  more  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  was  being  told  all 
the  time  I  have  got  to  have  a  half  an 
hour.  The  majority  leader  needs  10 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  party  that  has 
made  the  motion  may  close  the 
debate. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that  until  we  at  least  hear  from 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

The  SPEAKER.  You  are  yielding 
how  much  time  to  the  gentlewoman? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Three  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Fiedler]  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  yielded  30  minutes.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  that  is  what  the 
Speaker  announced  from  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  have  30 
minutes,  and  I  have  16  or  15  minutes 
remaining.  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  was 
under  the  impression  that  when  the 
majority  leader  rose,  he  was  closing 
debate  on  the  Democratic  side,  and 
that  the  Republican  leader  would  then 
close  the  debate  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  gentleman  has  the  time,  al- 
though the  remarks  of  the  majority 
leader  were  to  have  been  the  last 
debate  on  the  majority  side.  We  will 
continue;  and  the  gentlewoman  is  rec- 
ognized for  the  3  minutes. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  so  sick  and  tired 
of  listening  to  us  talk  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  what  we  ought  to  do. 
what   we   want   to  do.   and   what   we 


should  do.  that  they  finally  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  do  not 
care  what  we  have  to  say;  they  care 
about  the  outcome  of  our  action  here. 

Now  we  have  a  unique  opportunity. 
That  opportunity  is  to  make  a  decision 
to  realistically,  in  a  thoughtful  way.  to 
reduce  the  deficit  that  we  have  before 
us. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  today 
to  vote  to  send  to  conference  a  propos- 
al which  can  actually  do  something  to 
make  a  difference.  Every  day  when  we 
get  up  before  the  House,  we  talk  about 
"the  process."  Well  frankly,  the  proc- 
ess is  not  working,  and  thank  God 
there  is  somebody  over  on  the  other 
side  who  came  up  with  a  recommenda- 
tion and  who  had  the  energy  and  the 
forthrightness  to  push  it  through  on 
the  Senate  side  in  a  bipartisan  way 
that  will  realistically  reduce  this  defi- 
cit that  is  before  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  do  not  talk 
about  it;  do  not  complain  about  it;  for 
God's  sake,  do  something  about  it.  and 
vote  to  send  this  to  conference  with 
the  motion  to  instruct  conferees  to 
accept  deficit  reduction  legislation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Kramer]. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  instruct.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  months  since  the  99th 
Congress  convened,  we've  heard  a  lot 
about  the  perils  of  deficits.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  tremendous  gulf  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  reality. 

During  the  60-year  period  between 
1789  and  1849,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ran  a  budget  surplus  of  $70  mil- 
lion. In  fact,  the  general  rule  of  thumb 
until  about  1930  had  always  been  to 
balance  the  budget  except  in  times  of 
emergency,  such  as  war.  For  example, 
after  piling  up  $22.9  billion  in  deficits 
during  World  War  I.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ran  a  budget  surplus  in  each 
of  the  next  10  years.  In  1930.  the  total 
Federal  debt  from  the  first  140  years 
of  our  Nation's  existence  stood  at 
$16.2  billion,  nearly  all  of  which  was 
attributable  to  World  War  I.  In  1945. 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  total 
national  debt  had  risen  to  $259  billion. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  Great 
Society  programs  of  the  1960s,  com- 
bined with  the  cost  of  financing  the 
Vietnam  war.  that  the  debt  began  to 
increase  by  geometric  progression.  The 
last  time  we  had  a  budget  surplus  was 
in  1969. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  above  $2  trillion.  How 
big  is  $2  trillion?  A  line  of  2  trillion  1 
dollar  bills  stretched  end  to  end  will 
reach  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun  and 
back.  A  debt  of  $2  trillion  is  an  $8,500 
liability  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country. 

The  message  is  clear:  Unless  we  act 
now  to  halt  this  exponential  growth, 
we  will  see  a  return  to  days  of  high  in- 


flation, high  interest  rates,  and  high 
unemployment.  No  matter  how  much 
we  in  Congress  might  will  it  otherwise, 
huge  deficits  mean  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  either  print  or  borrow 
money.  This  in  turn  causes  inflation  or 
high  interest  rates,  or  both. 

On  numerous  occasions  during  the 
last  couple  of  decades,  both  Congress 
and  Presidents  have  sought  to  restrain 
spending  and  limit  deficit  spending  — 
each  time  without  success.  Most  nota- 
ble of  these  attempts  was  the  Byrd 
amendment  of  1978  which  required 
that  Congress  balance  the  budget  by 
1981.  Despite  this  statutory  require- 
ment, the  deficit  for  1981  was  $57.9 
billion,  making  it  the  third  largest  def- 
icit at  that  point  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. Sheepishly.  Congress  amended  the 
statute  to  read.  "Congress  reaffirms 
its  commitment "  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  another  statutory  requirement 
to  balance  the  budget  by  1991.  The 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  has  my  full  and  com- 
plete support,  and  I  praise  the  leader- 
ship in  the  other  body  for  its  persist- 
ence and  determination  in  passing  this 
balanced  budget  measure. 

Clearly,  the  Gramm-Rudman  metis- 
ure  has  more  teeth  in  it  than  the  Byrd 
amendment,  and  even  allows  the  Presi- 
dent some  authority  to  curtail  spend- 
ing. Nevertheless,  as  with  the  Byrd 
amendment.  I  have  deep  concern  that 
the  Gramm-Rudman  measure,  a  statu- 
tory provision  which  can  be  changed 
by  any  subsequent  congressional  en- 
actment and  is  not  binding  on  future 
congresses,  will  not  get  the  job  done— 
a  budget  that  is  balanced. 

A  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
only  true  hope  for  obtaining  that 
result.  The  foundation  for  the  Consti- 
tution is  firm  only  because  of  the  def- 
erence it  commands  from  all  Ameri- 
cans. Therefore,  though  Congress  can. 
and  has.  ignored  statutory  require- 
ments. Congress  must  not  and  cannot 
ignore  the  Constitution. 

In  closing,  it  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues would  support  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  measure.  It  is  better  than 
what  we  now  have.  But  it  is  also  my 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  that 
real  step  forward  and  pass  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  mandating  a 
balanced  budget.  Therein  lies  the  solu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  economic  prob- 
lems and  the  real  hope  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
now  well  over  200  Members  in  a  bipar- 
tisan sense  who  have  sponsored  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  Some  have  done  it  be- 
cause they  believe  in  it,  others  have 
done  it  out  of  absolute  frustration  be- 


cause this  body  has  not  controlled  its 
spending  habits. 

Now  we  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
put  in  place  a  mechanism  by  which  to 
arrive  at  a  balanced  budget.  The 
American  people  do  not  believe  we 
have  the  wisdom,  the  ability  and  the 
strength  to  do  it.  but  we  darn  well 
ought  to  try.  It  will  be  the  ultimate 
test,  and  if  we  fail  that  test,  then  the 
75  to  80  pvcent  of  the  American 
public  who  today  say  on  every  poll 
that  we  must  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  to  control  the  excesses  of  Con- 
gress will  not  just  ask  for  it;  they  will 
demand  it. 

We  are  weeks  away  from  a  vote  in 
Michigan  to  give  us  our  33d  State,  and 
then  we  will  have  the  34th.  And  then 
the  Congress  must  act.  We  can  no 
longer  walk  away  because  the  Consti- 
tution will  tell  us  we  have  to  respond 
to  the  American  people. 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  put  a 
mechanism  in  place  that  brings  us  to  a 
balanced  budget,  and  then  let  us  work 
to  get  that  constitutional  requirement, 
to  keep  our  excesses  in  balance,  so  the 
American  people  can  have  what  they 
deserve;  and  let  us  not  accept  the  kind 
of  rhetoric  we  have  heard  from  the 
other  side  today  that  says  once  we  get 
this  in  place,  once  we  have  this  mecha- 
nism, once  we  have  shown  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  what  the  mechanism  de- 
mands of  us,  we  will  be  able  to  ask  for 
taxes. 

Remember,  the  issue  is  not  revenue; 
the  issue  is  spending,  and  this  mecha- 
nism addresses  spending  and  forces  us 
to  comply  with  what  we  should  have 
been  doing  years  ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI]  has  15  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  the  Chair's  un- 
derstanding that  we  will  use  the  full 
hour  of  debate. 

The  Chair  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
House  would  be  in  order.  There  are  no 
back  benches  in  this  House. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
brief.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to 
instruct  conferees. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  clear  what 
we  are  instructing  and  what  we  are 
not  instructing,  at  least  from  our  side. 
This  point  has  been  made  by  several 
of  our  speakers,  but  as  one  person  who 
is  interested  in  this  matter,  and  I  be- 
lieve who  speaks  for  a  number  of 
Members  in  our  caucus,  that  it  be  very 
clear  as  to  what  our  intention  is; 

First,  that  1986  be  included  in  the 
process.  That  unlike  the  matter  that 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate,  that   it  take 


effect  in  fiscal  year  1986,  not  in  fiscal 
year  1987. 

Second,  that  this  be  truly  across  the 
board,  and  that  the  defense  budget  be 
subject  to  cuts  in  the  same  way  as  the 
domestic  budget;  and 

Third,  that  it  not  fundamentally 
alter  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch.  We  intend  to  be  constructive 
on  this  side.  We  intend  to  work  for  a 
product  that  has  a  chance  of  being 
passed  by  this  Congress,  but  we  do  not 
intend  to  violate  some  basic  principles 
as  to  what  we  think  is  fair  and  what 
we  think  is  sensible. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  really  have  no  problems  with  the 
motion  to  instruct,  but  I  do  have  prob- 
lems with  the  Gramm-Rudman  pro- 
posal with  the  way  it  treats  veterans. 

I  made  a  1 -minute  speech  this  week 
here  on  the  House  floor,  and  I  said  in 
my  opinion  that  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  proposal  was  unfair  to  4  mil- 
lion veterans  pertaining  to  compensa- 
tion and  pensions. 

The  veterans  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions really  have  no  objections  to  be 
included  in  a  freeze,  but  you  have  got 
to  freeze  all  COLA's.  across  the  board. 
You  cannot  exempt  one  group  against 
the  other.  That  is  what  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  has  done. 

So  if  you  have  a  Vietnam  veteran 
who  was  shot  in  the  neck,  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down,  and  you  are 
going  to  freeze  his  COLA,  yet  someone 
else  is  going  to  get  an  increase  who 
never  smelled  gunsmoke  or  heard  a 
gunshot  fired,  that  is  just  not  right, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  conferees 
would  look  at  this  situation  that  has 
been  proposed  by  Gramm-Rudman 
and  that  the  veterans  would  be  given 
the  chance  to  be  treated  just  like  ev- 
eryone else  who  draws  a  COLA. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  current 
fiscal  and  budgetary  law  allows  this 
body  to  do  three  things:  Spend,  tax. 
and  borrow  to  make  up  the  difference. 
That  borrowing  is  what  has  brought 
us  to  a  $2  trillion  public  debt  and  to 
what  may  be  a  limit  to  the  collateral 
value  of  our  public  signature. 
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The  Gramm-Mack  proposal  elimi- 
nates the  option  to  borrow  and  leaves 
us  with  the  requirement  that  if  we  are 
to  spend  more  we  must  tax  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
want  more  taxing,  as  they  demanded 
in  the  Kemp-Roth  lax  cuts. 

We  need  Gramm-Mack;  the  public 
wants  it.  and  they  will  deal  very  se- 
verely with  us  if  they  do  not  get  it. 


I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Roemer]. 
Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
I   thank   my  colleague  for  yielding 
this  time. 

I  feel  like  asking  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  that  Jake  Pickle  come 
back  and  give  us  his  1 -minute  again. 
Jake  stood  here  about  30  minutes  ago 
and  asked  that  we  be  together  on  a 
few  things  in  the  House  and  try  to 
reduce  the  political  rhetoric. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  Whose 
fault  is  it  that  we  have  got  $2  trillion 
worth  of  debt? 

It  is  our  fault.  It  is  us.  The  farmers 
come  and  say.  "We  feed  America. 
Don't  cut  us  back  " 

The  generals  come  and  say.  "We 
defend  America.  Don't  cut  us  back." 

The  teachers  come  and  say.  "We 
educate  your  children.  Don't  cut  us 
back." 

It  is  our  fault  that  we  have  a  $2  tril- 
lion deficit. 

I  came  this  morning  to  oppose  the 
motion  to  instruct.  I  thought.  I  had 
been  informed,  that  the  motion  said 
that  Gramm-Rudman,  as  is.  I  oppose 
that.  As  it  turns  out.  the  instructions, 
well  written,  well  done,  I  compliment 
the  minority  leader,  a  good  step  for- 
ward; I  can  support  him. 

But  I  do  not  accept  Gramm-Rudman 
as  is.  Nobody  in  this  House— Dizzy 
Dean  is  right.  "If  you  can  do  it,  it  ain't 
bragging"— nobody  in  this  House  has 
any  better  deficit  reduction  creden- 
tials than  I  do,  nobody.  I  voted  against 
defense  spending.  I  voted  against 
social  spending.  I  voted  against  foreign 
aid,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Endorsed  the 
motion  to  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  and 
all  the  rest,  but  how  can  we  accept  a 
proposition  that  we  have  never  read 
and  not  studied?  The  motions  to  in- 
struct are  good  because  they  give  us 
time  to  do  this  wisely  and  well.  And  if 
we  do.  if  we  do,  it  will  mean  jobs  for 
Americans. 

If  we  do.  it  will  be  a  plus  for  the  bi- 
partisan nature  that  this  House  ought 
to  act  upon  in  times  of  crisis. 
Let  us  stick  together  on  this. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  conferees.  There 
are  few  Americans  who  would  deny 
that  the  most  important  economic 
issue  of  our  time  is  whether  fiscal 
common  sense  can  be  reestablished  in 
Washington.  Clearly,  this  Congress 
during  the  past  few  years  has  not  been 
able  to  effectively  reduce  the  deficit. 
These  deficits  have  been  the  simple 
result  of  congressional  spending  which 
has  doubled  from  1960  to  1970  and  tri- 
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pled  from  1970  to  1980.  The  results 
have  been  historically  high  interest 
rates  and  a  growing  trade  deficit.  If  we 
are  truly  serious  about  bringing  the 
Federal  deficit  under  control  then  we 
need  to  consider  effective  alternates  to 
the  same  old  status  quo  budget  proc- 
ess. The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings- 
Mack  amendment  is  a  results-oriented 
approach  for  lowering  the  deficit  ceil- 
ing for  each  of  the  next  5  years.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  and  the  financial 
markets  our  resolve  to  effectively  deal 
with  deficit  crisis. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Gramm-Mack  approach  say  they  don't 
understand  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
the  problem  is  they  do  understand— 
they  just  don't  like  it— they  don't 
really  want  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
cut  the  deficit  in  a  meaningful  way. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  motion  by  our 
colleague.  Mr.  Michel,  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  support  amendments  to 
the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment 
Act.  to  set  benchmarks  for  balancing 
the  budget  within  the  next  6  years. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  said, 
about  who  is  responsible  for  the  cur- 
rent large  and  intolerable  imbalance.s 
in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  administration  has  been  quick 
to  blame  deficiis  on  Democratic  spend- 
ing policies  while  Democrats  have 
been  just  as  quick  to  point  to  the  ad- 
ministration's military  spending  and 
tax  cuts  as  responsible  for  doubling 
the  national  debt  since  1981. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  happens  to 
be  some  truth,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
claims  made  on  both  sides.  But  there 
is  also  an  old  saying  that  goes.  'If  you 
are  in  a  hole,  stop  digging. " 

I  think  the  partisan  accusations  that 
I  have  heard  here  today  hurled  back 
and  forth  just  represent  mo^e  and 
more  digging  of  the  same  nature,  and 
we  find  ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  in 
debt. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Michel.  I 
think  he  has  given  us  an  alternative. 
For  many,  many  years  now  Henry 
Hyde  and  I  have  introduced  legislation 
advocating  an  amendment  to  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
to  require  a  balanced  budget.  The 
Budget  Act  has  really  been  helpful  in 
setting  targets,  in  meeting  budget  tar- 
gets. Look  at  the  historic  record. 

Congress  has  legislated  budgets  over 
the  past  3  years  that  have  really  come 
within  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  ones 
called  for  by  the  President.  The  most 
significant  shortcoming  of  the  Budget 
Control  and  Impoundment  Act  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  include  fiscal  re- 
straint among  its  goals.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem. 


Our  legislation,  like  the  Michel  pro- 
posal before  us  today,  would  be  specif- 
ic in  saying  that  we  want  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  over  a  period  of  time. 
Most  importantly,  it  keeps  the  respon- 
sibility for  balanced  budgeting  here,  in 
this  institution  where  it  belongs.  It 
does  not  trample  on  the  Constitution. 
It  does  not  reorder  and  reallocate,  as 
the  Constitution  has  so  wisely  and 
prudently  done  over  the  years,  to  the 
executive  things  that  belong  in  this 
Congress.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a 
most  welcome  change  if  we  asked  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma, has  a  measure  that  has  been  pend- 
ing before  this  Congress  for  too  long 
that  mandates  that  the  President 
submit  a  balanced  budget.  We  have  to 
do  that  also. 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  tne  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fine  today  to  expreHi*  my 
concern  reKardinfc  the  financial  deHcit  of 
.\merica  and  to  support  the  motion  to  In- 
struct, and  to  talk  to  you  about  things  that 
are  close  to  my  heart — the  thinfcii  that  I  be- 
lieve make  America  stronK. 

Our  (Government  is  ((ood  because  it — by 
our  Constitution — has  to  be  responsive  to 
its  citizens.  When  our  country  was  sinking 
deeper  and  de<>per  Into  the  Depression,  our 
(lovernment  responded  with  a  program  to 
push  economic  growth.  And  for  close  to  50 
years,  our  country  performed  miracles — In 
economic  (frowth.  In  preserving  democracy 
around  the  world,  and  in  assuring  civil  and 
human  rights. 

But  somewhere,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Idea 
that  the  (iovernment  should  be  responsive 
to  our  citizens  got  lost.  Suddenly,  the  Gov- 
ernment In  all  its  power  reared  Its  head 
and  plunged  into  a  headlong  rush  of  over- 
regulation  and  overspending.  I  am  pointing 
no  fingers  because  I  think  we  are  all  to 
blame — Republicans,  Democrats,  and  those 
who  did  not  try  to  change  the  system. 

We  are  on  a  runaway  course  to  economic 
destruction.  And  we  have  to  slop  before  It 
Is  too  late  for  us,  our  children,  and  our 
grandchildren.  Our  generation  will  be  the 
first  In  American  history  to  leave  our  chil- 
dren poorer  than  we  were.  We  will  leave 
them  with  the  largest  deficit  In  our  Na- 
tion's history — one  that  has  doubled  in 
only  4  years — and  we  leave  them  a  nation 
that  is  In  debt.  This  is  not  the  legacy  that  I 
want  to  leave  to  our  children. 

The  question  then  becomes:  How  do  we 
stop?  How  do  we  harness  this  overspend- 
ing? 

I  think  we  have  to  make  the  Congress  ac- 
countable to  the  people  of  America  again. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  to  make  rules 
and  force  the  Congress  to  operate  under 
them.  No  more  waiving  sections  of  the 
Budget  Act  to  bring  late  bills  to  the  Hoor 
or  voting  on  approprations  bills  before  we 
even     have     the     money     authorized.     Mr. 


Speaker,  how   can  we  win  the  game  if  we 
aren't  playing  by  the  rules? 

Kxperts  argue  that  Congress  will  always 
trample  over  rules  because  It  makes  the 
rules.  But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  we  do 
have  a  higher  authority — the  people  of  the 
Cnlted  States  of  America. 

We  should  have  the  fortitude  to  vote  for 
strong  deficit  controls.  And  if  we  do,  we 
will  return  an  Important  power  to  our  citi- 
zens— the  power  of  holding  us  accountable. 

All  of  us.  who  have  been  talking  with  our 
constituents  back  home,  know  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  want  a  balanced 
budget  and  they  want  the  Congress  to  stop 
overspending.  Ther  is  no  political  danger  In 
voting  for  deficit  reduction,  because  It  has 
become  the  No.  t  concern  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  on  record  as  being  a  supporter  of 
(iramm-Rudman  as  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Mack,  but  I  want  to  also  go  on 
record  as  urging  our  conferees  to  report 
back  to  the  House  an  agreement  with  the 
Senate  that  imposes  strong  deficit  controls 
and  moves  us  quickly  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

Now  that  the  American  people  have  real- 
ized that  we  aren't  controlling  spending, 
there  is  real  political  risk  in  not  supporting 
deficit-reducing  measures.  In  1987.  If  a  def- 
icit celling  of  fl44  billion  Is  set.  my  con- 
stituents will  keep  that  number  In  mind.  If 
I  vote  for  1  penny  more  than  S144  billion, 
you  can  be  sure  they  will  throw  me  out  of 
office  In  1988.  It  Is  that  simple.  Congress 
must  again  be  accountable  to  the  citizens 
of  this  great  land. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lundine]. 

Mr.  lANDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  today's 
motion  to  send  the  House  to  conference  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  372.  the  debt  limit 
increase  balanced  budget  plan.  Serious 
action  to  reduce  the  deficit  is  long  overdue 
and  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  plan 
which  has  been  put  forth  by  Senators 
Gramm,  Rldman.  and  HoLLlNGS  to  put  us 
on  course  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

I  have  had  a  sense  of  urgency  for  some 
time  regarding  mounting  deficits  and  of- 
fered one  of  the  biggest  deficit  reduction 
plans  earlier  this  year.  I'nder  my  proposal 
to  enact  a  temporary,  2-year  import  sur- 
charge combined  with  equivalent  spending 
cuts,  the  Federal  deficit  would  have  been 
reduced  by  approximately  $80  billion  in 
both  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  This  pro- 
posal clearly  would  put  us  on  a  much 
faster  path  toward  reducing  the  deficit.  It  Is 
not  too  late  for  my  proposal  to  be  consid- 
ered and  I  hope  to  bring  It  to  the  forefront 
of  the  budget  debate  In  the  months  to 
come. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  are  living  on  borrowed 
time.  We  are  financing  our  budget  deficit 
by  borrowing  an  increasing  amount  of  for- 
eign capital.  The  I'nited  States  has  become 
a  net  debtor  country  this  year,  and  we  are 
falling  further  behind  by  importing  almost 


twice  as  much  as  we  export.  If  present 
trends  continue,  the  external  debt  of  the 
I  nited  States  could  reach  an  historic  $1 
trillion  by  1990,  surpassing  the  combined 
debt  of  the  rest  of  the  developed  nations  of 
the  world. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  escalating 
trade  deficit  Is  our  budget  deficit.  The  defi- 
cit is  keeping  real  Interest  rates  at  historic 
highs,  thus  attracting  foreign  capital  to  fi- 
nance the  federal  debt.  The  large  fiow  of 
capital  into  the  I  nited  States  Is  keeping  the 
value  (if  the  dollar  abnormally  infiated  and 
certainly  out  of  balance  with  other  major 
currencies. 

By  adopting  a  responsible  enforcement 
mechanism  for  reducing  the  deficit,  we  will 
be  taking  the  first  steps  toward  sustaining 
economic  expansion,  reducing  Infiationary 
risks,  lowering  interest  rates,  and  increas- 
ing the  share  of  (iNP  devoted  to  productive 
investment  in  physical  and  human  re- 
sources. 

Obviously,  In  the  few  hours  since  the 
Senate  acted  on  this  measure.  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine,  much  less 
analyze,  fie  specific  provisions  of  this  plan. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we 
are  not  being  asked  to  endorse  the  specific 
provisions  and  enforcement  mechanisms. 
Rather,  we  are  being  asked  to  endorse  the 
concept  and  make  it  clear  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  going  forward  with  such  a  plan.  I 
support  the  concept  that  is  before  us  today 
and  will  vote  in  favor  of  making  this  com- 
mitment clear  to  our  conferees. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  challenge 
before  us.  Reducing  the  deficit  will  require 
strict  fiscal  discipline  which  Congress  thus 
far  has  been  unable  to  muster.  The  choices 
will  be  difficult  and  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  see  that  reductions  are  made  across  the 
board,  in  the  fairest  way  possible.  The 
House  leaders  that  we  appoint  to  confer- 
ence here  today  will  have  the  task  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  process  for  reducing  the  deficit 
in  this  budget  plan  Is  fair.  They  must 
ensure  that  the  constitutional  requirements 
are  met  and  that  the  mechanism  for  accom- 
plishing our  goal  Is  sound.  Finally,  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  conferees  to  see  that 
the  process  for  reducing  the  deficit  is  put 
into  place  Immediately.  We  cannot  afford 
to  delay  action  on  the  deficit  any  longer. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished and  that  we  can  enact  a  plan  to 
reduce  the  deficit  In  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  in  this  body  for  some  time,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  have  spon- 
sored every  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment that  came  along.  If  there  are  any 
that  I  have  not  cosponsored.  if  you 
will  bring  that  to  my  attention.  I  will 
do  it. 

I  just  do  not  want  what  we  are  doing 
here  this  morning  to  be  another  exer- 
cise such  as  these. 

Having  told  you  that  1  have  spon- 
sored them  all.  I  will  tell  you  there  is 
not  a  one  worth  a  tinker's— you  know 
what. 


What  we  are  doing  is,  we  mislead  the 
American  people.  What  we  are  doing 
as  politicians,  we  are  trying  to  find  a 
mechanism  which  is  going  to  do  the 
dirty  work  for  us. 

You  and  I  know,  all  of  us  know,  that 
you  balance  a  budget  one  of  two  ways: 
You  either  take  in  more  money  or  you 
spend  less.  And  there  is  no  way  to  get 
around  those  hard  decisions. 

I  heard  someone  this  morning  say, 
■'A  constituent  of  mine  ran  up  to  me 
and  told  me  how  wonderful  it  was. 
You  are  going  to  balance  the 
budget.'" 

Please  do  not  go  home  and  tell  your 
constituents  that  you  are  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  that  you  have  done 
something  courageous  this  morning, 
something  brave  for  the  country. 

All  you  are  doing  is  talking,  and  all 
you  are  doing  is  setting,  maybe,  a  road 
to  go.  But  that  is  a  long  road,  it  is  a 
tough  road,  and  so  far  we  have  never 
been  able  to  travel  it  like  it  should  be 
traveled. 
I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  in- 
struct conferees  to  balance  the  budget 
by  1993  There  are  two  issues  here 
that  are  critical  to  our  motions  but: 
first,  the  balancing  of  the  budget  and 
how  wc  achieve  this  necessary  goal: 
and  second,  the  constitutional  role  of 
the  Congress  in  spending  issues. 

Specifically,  in  the  days  ahead,  we 
must  make  a  choice  on  spending  prior- 
ities: Do  we  abdicate  spending  powers 
to  faceless  unelected  bureaucrats  at 
the  OMB  or  the  White  House,  wheth- 
er Republican  or  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, or  do  we  keep  it  in  the  Con- 
gress with  men  and  women,  however 
imperfect,  that  have  been  elected  by 
the  people? 

The  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  is  a 
fiscal  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution— a 
complete  abdication  of  responsibilities 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  intended, 

I  have  been  working  with  a  budget- 
deficit  task  force  that  will  come  up 
with  a  plan  that:  First,  balances  the 
budget  by  1991:  second,  tightens  the 
congressional  budget  process  by  set- 
ting spending  targets:  third,  mandates 
the  President  to  submit  a  budget 
which  meets  deficit  targets:  and 
fourth,  improves  fiscal  discipline  in 
the  Congress  so  that  deficits  are  re- 
duced by  20  percent  each  year  and  an 
automatic  continuing  resolution  is 
triggered  at  the  previous  years  levels  if 
Congress  fails  to  act  within  prescribed 
guidelines. 

Let  us  work  together  to  balance  the 
budget.  We  are  all  to  blame-Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  the  President,  and 
the  Congress.  Let  us  take  credit  how- 
ever, for  the  proper  steps  that  balance 
the  budget. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  StenholmI. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  has  5 
minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  has  10  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  others  said  it  well 
today  when  they  said  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  quit  pointing  the 
finger,  the  Congress  or  the  President, 
at  each  other. 

I  accept  my  1/536-share  of  the 
blame  today.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
motion  because  this  motion  that  we 
debate  today  puts  us  in  the  position  of 
the  little  dog  that  chased  the  bus  and 
finally  caught  it. 

We  should  not  accept,  we  should  not 
accept  the  other  body's  work.  We  must 
do  better,  because  if  we  accept  the 
other  body's  work  we  are  going  to  add 
$569  billion  of  additional  deficit  dol- 
lars to  this  Nation  and  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren. 

We  must  do  better  than  that,  and  we 
can  do  better  than  that,  and  I  believe 
bipartisanly  we  will  do  better  than 
that. 

But  to  do  it.  we  are  going  to  need  to 
make  spending  cuts  quicker  than  post- 
poning until  after  November  1986.  We 
must  balance  the  budget  sooner.  But 
as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
said  it  so  well,  if  we  at  this  moment,  in 
preparation  for  the  next  deadline 
which  will  come  as  the  debt  ceiling  in- 
creases upon  this  House,  if  we  cannot 
put  everything  back  on  the  table.  2v- 
erything.  no  exceptions,  defense. 
Social  Security,  taxes,  if  we  cannot  put 
everything  back  on  the  table,  let  not 
one  of  us  go  home  today  and  tell  our 
constituents  that  we  are  going  to  bring 
a  balanced  budget  to  this  country  any 
time  soon. 

If  we  cannot  do  better,  one  thing  for 
certain,  we  will  do  no  worse  from  this 
day  forward  than  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  has  brought  to  us  today. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  motion  to  in- 
struct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years  now,  my 
congressional  district  has  suffered  the  rav- 
aging consequences  of  the  Government's 
deficit  spending  binge--plant  closings,  un- 
employment, and  the  increasingly  unfair 
balance  of  trade  are  damaging  the  econom- 
ic vitality  of  the  23d  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  eroding  their  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  decisively  act  on 
these  problems.  Constructive  proposals 
such  as  the  balanced-budget  amendment 
and  the  line-item  veto  have  been  scuttled 
by  the  majority  party  in  the  absence  of  any 
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plan  of  their  own  to  brinx  Federal  upending 
under  control. 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  faced  with 
a  workable.  rea«onable  meanure  to  balance 
the  budicet  that  I  believe  a  majority  of  Con- 
greHH  would  ahve  a  hard  time  apposing.  The 
Balanced  Buditet  and  F^mericencv  Deficit 
Control  Act,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  coftponsor.  would  lead  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  within  h  yearn  by  requiring 
Congress  and  the  President  to  keep  their 
budgets  within  Tixed  limits,  eventually 
eliminating  the  deficit  by  1991. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  cure  for  all  of 
our  economic  ills,  but  it  is  a  positive  step 
toward  harnessing  the  Federal  debt  and 
putting  business,  industry,  and  my  con- 
stituents back  to  work.  I  urge  support  of 
the  motion  to  instruct  conferees. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  instruction  to  con- 
ferees to  report  mechanisms  for  deficit 
reductions  including  specific  and  man- 
datory budget  goals,  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  6  years,  simply  stated, 
is  a  motion  which  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives alike  can  support.  The  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  has  supported  def- 
icit reductions  for  the  past  4  years, 
and  it  continues  to  support  that  goal. 
But  this  motion  is  not  what  we  expect- 
ed it  to  be.  To  accept  the  tangled,  con- 
fused web  of  Gramm-Rudman.  still  un- 
folding and  still  being  shaped  and  cre- 
ated. It  is  a  motion  that  gives  our  con- 
ferees a  free  hand  to  negotiate  some- 
thing that  is  workable,  that  is  fair, 
that  distributes  the  burden  on  all  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  and  it  is  some- 
thing within  which  this  framework 
can  be  shaped  along  the  lines  of  the 
proposals  being  developed  by  our  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Leath.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  MacKay,  and  myself, 
among  others,  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  through  deficit  reductions  ex- 
pressed as  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  and.  I  would  add.  that  touch 
both  outlays  and  tax  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  vote  for  this 
motion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DornanI. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  I  think  grows  out  of  a 
proper  fear  of  our  massive  deficits,  the 
trade  imbalance,  and  the  continuing 
high  interest  rates. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  RoemerI 
who  implores  us  to  stop  placing  blame 
and  to  pull  together. 

This  mornings  debate  would  have 
been  over  30  minutes  ago  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  speech  riddled  with  parti- 
sanship by  the  distinguished  majority 


leader.  He  knows  we  admire  him  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  so  why  the  bad 
feeling  today?  And  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished 
deputy  whip,  comes  on  here  weekly 
with  his  cockamamie  charts  espousing 
Brazilian  economics.  These  are  not  the 
President's  massive  deficits.  It  goes 
back  to  the  fiscally  ill  conceived  Great 
Society.  We  know  this  is  the  most  fis- 
cally responsible  President  all  of  us 
have  lived  under  in  our  entire  lifetime. 

Regular  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  Please 
stop  the  clock. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield?  He  said  he  agreed  with  my 
remarks.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  Say 
what.  I  agree  with  your  remarks  on 
sharing  blame.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  clock  stopped  and  regular 
order. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  thank  the  Speaker.  You're  so  im- 
posing—you did  not  even  have  to  use 
your  gavel. 

Now  about  these  Brazilian  charts 
that  blame  our  huge  deficits  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  A  high  school  civics 
teacher  or  grade  school  history  teach- 
er knows  that  the  Congresses  of  the 
1960s,  particularly  the  89th  Congress, 
voted  for  massive  entitlement  pro- 
grams, because  a  very  astute  politician 
who  served  12  years  here  and  12  years 
in  the  other  body  became  a  veto-proof 
President  and  then  launched  the 
budget-busting  Great  Society. 
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The  deficits  are  the  fault  of  all  the 
ensuing  Congresses.  Let  us  solve  the 
budget  problems  in  the  99th  through 
101st  Congresses.  It  will  be  a  magnifi- 
cent gift  to  history. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees,  and  in  strong  support  on  the 
(iramm-Rudman-Mack  proposeal  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  of  which  I  am  an  original 
cosponsor  in  the  House. 

It  took  200  years  for  the  I'nited  States  to 
amass  a  debt  of  $1  trillion.  I(  only  took  us 
5  years  to  double  that  and  reach  the  $2  tril- 
lion mark.  At  the  current  pace,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  will  reach  the  %3  trillion 
mark  in  another  3  years.  With  the  $.3  tril- 
lion debt  will  come  a  high  price  tag.  Over 
20  percent— one-fifth — of  the  Federal 
budget  will  go  just  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  debt.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  feel 
that  debt  is  not  alarming  and  that  it  '«ill  go 
away  if  we  ignore  it.  I  couldn't  disagree 
more.  We  are  going  from  year  to  year,  cre- 
ating more  and  more  debt  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  past  debt.  If  that  is  not  a  sure 
road  to  bankruptcy  and  economic  crisis,  I 
don't  know  what  is. 

Two  and  a  half  months  ago,  amid  much 
fanfare,  we  passed  the  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  I9K6.  Many  claimed  that  we 
had  acted  responsibly  and  reduced  (he  defi- 
cit by  th^.rt  billion.  However,  the  ink  on  the 
resolution  was  barely  dry  when  O.MB  esti- 
mated   that    unlesN    additional    action    was 


taken,  the  deficit  would  remain  above  $200 
billion  for  at  least  the  next  2  years.  Our 
very  own  non-partisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  thai  the  actual 
fiscal  year  !9H6  deficit  reduction,  as  parsed, 
will  be  closer  to  $37  billion,  and  (hen  only  h 
percent  of  that  savings  will  actually  be 
achieved. 

It  is  obvious.  The  budget  process  does  no( 
work.  The  budget  process  has  no  teeth.  If 
we  are  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Congress  must 
reduce  spending.  Spending  is  out  of  con- 
trol. In  a  recent  syndicated  column,  econo- 
mist Warren  Brooks  correctly  pointed  out: 

"Americans  should  already  know  that 
tax  increa.ses  won't  cut  the  deficit,  only 
spending  cuts  will.  The  best  proof  is  what 
has  happened  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended.  Through  the  last  1 1  months  of  fiscal 
year  l9H.i.  Federal  revenues  have  risen  lO.t 
percent,  one  of  the  strongest  rises  in  our 
country.  Our  economic  recovery,  because 
of  our  reduction  in  tax  rates,  has  started  to 
stimulate  the  job  market  and  new  growth. 
But  Federal  spending  also  soared  by  9.2 
percent,  nearly  double  the  fiscal  year  I9H4 
rate  of  .5.4  percent." 

Congress  has  no  incentive  to  reduce 
spending.  For  every  Federal  dollar  that  is 
spent,  there  is  a  constituent  interest  who 
receives  that  dollar  and  who  is  interested 
in  seeing  that  program  or  benefit  pre- 
served, if  not  expanded.  When  a  new  pro- 
gram is  proposed,  there  is  no  incentive  to 
look  for  outdated  or  low  priority  programs 
from  which  funds  may  be  diverted.  Con- 
gress merely  borrows  more  money.  Con- 
gress and  the  budget  are  out  of  control. 

What  is  needed,  and  needed  today,  is  the 
Gramm-Rudman-.Mack  proposal.  The  pro- 
posal will  supply  the  discipline  that  Con- 
gress lacks.  The  prop<isal  sets  maximum 
deficit  levels  for  the  next  .5  years.  The  pro- 
posal does  not  dictate  where  budget  reduc- 
tions will  be  made.  That,  as  it  should  be. 
will  be  left  to  Congress.  We  will  have  to  ex- 
amine the  entire  budget  and  make  difficult 
determinations  of  what  our  priorities  are 
and  what  we  can  afford  to  spend  on  them. 
The  only  exception  is  Social  Security.  The 
exception  is  logical  and  one  that  I  support. 
Social  Security  is  funded  by  its  own  lax 
and  should  be  removed  from  the  unified 
F>deral  budget.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  as  I  believe  that 
changes  in  Social  Security  should  be  made 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  objectives 
and  financial  constraints  of  the  system, 
and  not  the  budgetary  constraints  of  the 
Federal  (Jovernment  as  a  whole. 

The  time  for  talk  and  posturing  on  the 
deficit  is  over.  We  simply  cannot  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning  any  longer.  We  must 
seize  the  opportunity  that  we  have  today.  If 
we  act  responsibly  and  pass  the  proposal, 
by  1991.  we  will  have  a  balanced  budget. 
The  prop<isal.  in  conjunction  with  the  next 
logical  and  necessary  step — passage  of  the 
Balanced  Budget/Tax  Limitation  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  of  which  I  am 
also  a  cosponsor — will  put  us  well  on  Ihe 
road  to  restoring  fiscal  sanity  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  budget  process. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  motion  to  instruct  conferees  and  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  (;ramm-Rudman-Mack 
proposal  when  it  emerges  from  conference. 
Mr  OBKY  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  inaugural 
address  In  January  I9KI  President  Reagan 
made  a  profound  observation  and  asked  a 
pointed  question.  He  said: 

An  almost  unbroken  50  years  of  deficit 
spending  has  finally  brought  us  to  a  time  of 
reckoning.  We've  come  to  a  turning  point,  a 
moment  for  hard  decisions.  I  have  asked  the 
cabinet  and  my  staff  a  question  and  now  I 
put  the  same  question  to  all  of  you.  If  not 
us,  whC  And  if  not  now.  when? 

The  Ciramm-Rudman  amendment  boldly 
claims  that  it  is  time  to  get  serious  about 
balancing  the  budget.  But  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  their  proposal  is  a  mere 
election-year  gimmick,  not  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  deficit. 

Their  proposal  sets  a  target  of  $1H0  bil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  I9K6  deficit,  this  at  a 
time  when  CBO  is  forecasting  a  deficit  of 
$17.-1  billion  for  the  same  fiscal  year.  They 
have  conveniently  built  a  $5  billion  "cush- 
ion" into  their  proposal  to  prevent  any  sig- 
nificant deficit  reduction  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

But  to  make  certain  that  nothing  hap- 
pens this  year,  their  proposal  also  allows 
their  $180  billion  target  to  be  exceeded  by  7 
percent  before  any  deficit  reduction  action 
is  mandated.  This  "escape  clause"  means 
that  the  deficit  could  be  as  high  as  $192  bil- 
lion before  the  President  would  have  to  do 
anything  about  the  fiscal  year  1986  deficit. 
You  cannot  claim  that  (Jramm-Rudman 
is  a  responsible  approach  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion if  it  would  permit  this  year's  spending 
levels  to  be  $18  billion  higher  than  the 
levels  specified  in  this  year's  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

(;ramm-Rudman  claims  to  "balance  the 
budget,"  but  on  close  reading  it  appears 
that  somebody  else  is  going  to  balance  the 
budget  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Where  is  the  seriousness  of  this  ap- 
proach? 

It  seems  clear  that  this  proposal  is 
merely  an  election-year  gimmick.  It  fools 
the  country  into  thinking  that  Congress  is 
getting  serious  about  the  deficit,  while  post- 
poning any  serious  deficit  reduction  until 
after  the  1986  elections. 

F:verybody  knows  that  cutting  the  deficit 
will  involve  painful  choices,  but  no  propos- 
al to  reduce  the  deficit  should  be  taken  se- 
riously unless  it  is  backed  by  a  willingness 
to  make  those  painful  choices  now. 

Supporters  of  (iramm-Rudman  think 
they  can  have  it  both  ways— making  tough 
speeches  about  balancing  the  budget,  while 
quietly  putting  off  any  serious  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  deficit  problem. 

Once  safely  through  the  elections,  sup- 
porte.s  may  feel  very  differently  about 
making  the  hard  choices. 

The  public  ought  not  to  trust  any  ap- 
proach to  deficit  reduction  which  puts  off 
the  real  pai.i  until  some  point  in  the 
future— especiall>  if  putting  things  off  in 
this  fashion  enables  some  politicians  to 
coast  through  the  next  election. 


If  we  are  (fiiinK  li>  (!'"'  seridu-  about  re- 
ducing the  budget  dcfxit,  then  lei',  get  seri- 
ous. Any  serious  appmarh  in  dencit  reduc- 
tion ought  to  dem<in!.lrat»-  it.s  seriousness 
by  starting  now,  with  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget. 

Presidtnl  KeaKan  asked  a  giKtd  question: 
If  not  us.  who'  If  not  now,  when? 

Gramm-Rudman  answers,  in  effect:  Not 
us.  Not  now. 

But  the  time  for  serious  action  -s  now. 
There  is  no  point  in  waiting  until  the  na- 
tional debt  has  grown  to  $2.2  trillion  as 
could  happen  under  (iramm-Rudman. 
before  larklinK  the  political  impasse  which 
has  created  loda>s  deficit  mess. 

If  we  are  goinit  to  deal  with  the  deficit, 
we  need  stronger  medicine  and  quicker 
action  than  is  provided  in  this  piece  of  elec- 
tion-vear  gimmickr> 

,Mr.  BROVHIl.l.  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees on  this  legislation  should  be  in- 
structed to  report  promptly  legislation 
eliminating  the  Federal  budget  deficit  by 
1991. 

The  American  people  have  spoken.  In 
conversations  with  each  of  us.  all  across 
this  Nation.  lhe>  have  made  reduction  of 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  their  No  1  prior- 
ity. 

The  Senate  has  spoken.  A  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  bod>  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  voted  for  the  GrammKudman  def- 
icit reduction  legislation.  The>  believe  that 
stopping  the  fiow  of  Federal  red  ink  is 
more  important  than  partisan  politics. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  Houst  to  speak  We 
should  agree  to  the  (.ramm  Kudman 
amendment.  Any  delay  can  or.l.>  mean  that 
the  House  Democratic  leade.-ship  is  not  in- 
terested in  reducing  the  budtret  deficit. 
There  are  no  good  excuses  for  failure  to 
act.  The  American  people  are  watching  to 
see  if  the  House  has  the  will  lo  prescribe 
the  strict  fiscal  medicine  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment desperalel>  needs  Vie  must  act 
now-.  Thev  have  alread>  waited  too  long. 

.Mr.  DREIER  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
one  of  my  biggest  disappointments  this 
year  was  when  I  had  to  \ole  against  the 
fiscal  year  19H6  budget  package,  which 
claimed  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  oy  $57 
billion.  I  could  not  support  a  budget  pack- 
age riddled  with  overly  optimistic  assump- 
tions and  a  great  deal  of  budget  gimmirkr>. 
That  package  failed  to  reduce  deficit  spend- 
ing for  the  foreseeable  future  In  fact,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated 
total  savings,  if  any,  of  $39  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

If  something  had  been  done  then  to 
reduce  deficit  spending,  we  wouldn't  be 
here  today  debating  the  relative  merits  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  We  are  still 
faced  with  massive  Federal  deficits  for  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  I'm  just  thankful 
that  we  have  another  opportunity  this  year 
to  restore  the  faith  of  our  constituents 
back  home  who  believe  Congress  doesn't 
have  the  guts  to  make  the  tough  choices 
necessary  to  bring  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  let  this  op- 
portunity slip  away. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  is  a  seri- 
ous and  viable  opportunity  to  finally  put 


some  teeth  into  the  budget  process  without 
raising  questions  of  unlawful  shifts  in  con- 
stitutional powers,  I  nlike  those  arguments 
put  forth  in  opposition  to  balanced  budget 
language  and  line  item  *eto  authority  the 
(Jramm-Kudman  proposal  would  not  lake 
anylhinii  away  from  Congress  It  merely 
says  if  (  ongresK  can't  or  won't  lake  deficit 
reduction  action  to  meet  specified  largeta. 
then  the  ball  will  be  in  the  President'* 
court.  But  that  decision  will  be  up  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  the  deficit  reduction  language 
laid  out  in  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal.  A 
vote  for  this  type  of  plan  would  be  a  vote 
for  fiscal  sanity,  send  a  message  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  willing  to  do 
more  than  jus",  talk  about  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Mr  CRKKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to 
support  the  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
conferees  on  the  debt  ceiling  to  accept  the 
Senate's  deficit  reduction  pr<ipo'ia! 

Since  1974.  we  have  operated  under  the 
procedures  of  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  passed  in  that  year.  The 
result  has  been  the  largest  deficits  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Plainly,  the  procedures 
need  a  change  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
our  deficits. 

Unlike  the  initial  proposals  in  the  Senate. 
the  final  deficit  reduction  plan  passed  In 
that  body  leaves  virtually  no  discretion  to 
the  President  Defense  is  affected  like  all 
other  programs  Exceptions  are  few.  princi- 
pall>  interest  on  the  Federal  debt  and  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  pB>  ments 
under  Social  Securitv  There  are  e*ci,pf 
clauses  in  the  case  of  war  and  recession 

1  am  also  mindful  that  an  instruction  to 
the  House  conferees,  though  advising  the 
conferees  of  the  will  of  the  House,  is  not 
binding.  If  there  are  technical  difficulties 
to  iron  out,  the  conferees  can  do  that. 

But  we  do  need  a  change  in  the  process 
to  get  our  deficits  down,  and  the  proposal 
before  us  Is  the  best  vehicle  I  have  seen  to 
reach  that  goal. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  I  yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 
■The     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  holiday  season  has  concluded. 
N<3w  we  face  the  reality  of  taking 
down  the  decorations. 

The  American  people  have  recog- 
nized the  problem  of  the  deficit,  and  I 
must  commend  the  other  body  for 
having  formulated  some  policy  to  deal 
with  it,  which  I  am  sure  that  we  in  the 
conference  will  have  their  help  in 
changing,  if  necessary. 

But  I  do  think  that  I  would  prefer  to 
see  us  working  on  common  ground 
with  common  purposes,  because  we  are 
in  the  homes  of  the  American  people 
constantly.  And  if  there  is  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  that  is  credited  to  us.  it  is  when 
we  work  together,  it  is  when  we  feel 
that  we  have  a  bipartisan  effort,  rec- 
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ognizing  a  crisis  and  working  toward  a 
solution. 

So  what  the  minority  leader  has  of- 
fered with  respect  to  instructions  I 
feel  is  certainly  flexible  enough  for 
those  of  us  who  are  going  to  serve  on 
the  conference  that  we  can  work  with 
It,  and  I  think  that  there  will  be  and  I 
hope  a  bipartisan  effort  to  really  get 
down  to  the  core  of  what  our  problems 
are.  and  that  is  the  deficit. 

If  we  do  arrive  at  a  consensus— and  I 
hope  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  body,  and  thus  far,  in  my  con- 
versations with  those  Members  who 
expect  to  serve  on  the  conference,  the 
air  of  bipartisanship  and  cooperation 
is  in  existence— I  think  we  can  bring 
back  a  product  to  this  body  that  we 
could  approve  and  that  we  could  feel  is 
going  to  settle  the  nervousness  of  the 
American  people  about  the  deficit. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  adopt 
this  motion.  Although  any  chairman 
going  to  any  conference  likes  wide 
flexibility,  I  think  the  minority  leader 
has  provided  that  in  his  resolution  and 
so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  favorably 
on  the  direction  of  the  majority 
leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  reasons  why  this  motion  is  rm- 
portant  today.  The  first  is  because  we 
want  to  tell  the  conference  to  report 
back  quickly  and  to  report  something 
with  teeth  in  it,  but  the  second  reason 
is  equally  important.  In  voting  for  this 
motion,  we  are  turning  back  on  40 
years  of  failure.  For  that  long  and 
longer  the  Washington  establishment 
has  been  feeding  the  habit  of  deficit 
spending.  And  I  know  because  I  have 
been  here  during  all  those  40  years. 
We  have  become  the  biggest  bunch  of 
deficit  junkies  in  the  world.  And  to 
hear  some  people  talk,  you  would 
think  that  deficit  was  invented  yester- 
day. Well,  it  was  not.  It  has  been  part 
of  this  town's  official  thinking  as  long 
as  any  of  us  can  remember. 

Do  we  want  to  assign  blame  for  this 
failure?  Look  around.  Boy,  there  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around.  And  I 
look  at  this  gentleman  himself.  I  am 
intrigued  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  on  the 
balanced  budget  amendment,  give  me 
any  one  you  have  got,  I  will  quick  sign 
on.  The  majority  of  my  Members 
have.  I  have  had  a  little  reservation 
about  that,  just  because  my  personal 
conscience  says  that  unless  on  a  day  to 
day  basis  I  am  down  here  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  get  us  there, 
maybe  it  is  a  bit  of  hypocrisy. 

You  remember  that  little  tale  about 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  was 
confronted  by  an  enormously  compli- 
cated knot.  He  did  not  try  to  unravel 
it,  like  everybody  else.  He  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot. 


And  that  is  what  we  have  to  do:  Stop 
picking  around  the  edges  and  cut  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  the 
deficit. 

Some  critics  have  said  this  is  a 
simple  solution  to  a  complicated  prob- 
lem and  it  will  not  work,  it  cannot 
work.  Well,  I  have  seen  all  of  the  com- 
plicated solutions  for  30  years  around 
here,  and  none  of  them  have  worked. 
As  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  for  any 
number  of  years  I  have  heard  the 
rhetoric  of  responsibility  from  my  col- 
leagues, but  I  saw  them  voting  rather 
irresponsibly  to  spend  money  we  did 
not  have  from  time  to  time. 

We  do  not  need  months  of  hearings 
and  extensive  studies  and  commissions 
in  order  to  find  out  what  to  do  about 
the  deficit.  What  we  need  is  just  old- 
fashioned  guts  to  do  what  has  to  be 
done  in  that  conference.  And  because 
the  number  of  conferees  I  expect  to  be 
appointed,  I  certainly  hope  we  are  not 
going  to  get  ourselves  bogged  down  in 
endless  rhetorical  diatribe  in  the  con- 
ference, but  get  right  down  to  business 
and  then  report  back  something  of 
meaningful  purpose  here  for  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Members 
will  in  large  numbers  support  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  hears  an 
objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

REOCRDED  VOTE 

Mr.      MICHEL.      Mr.      Speaker,      I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The    vote    was    taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  354,  noes 
15,  not  voting  65,  as  follows: 
rRoll  No  3581 
AYES-354 

Bartlptt 

Barton 

Batrman 

Bates 

Bpdcll 

Brilen.son 


Alexander 

Armey 

Andrew.s 

A.spin 

Annunzio 

Atkins 

Anthony 

AuColn 

Appleiiale 

Barnard 

Archer 

Barnes 

Bennett 

Gaydos 

Meyers 

Bentley 

Oejdenson 

MIra 

Bereuter 

Gekas 

Michel 

Berman 

Gephardt 

Mikulski 

Bevill 

Gibbons 

Miller 'CA) 

BilirakLs 

Oilman 

Miller  (OH) 

Bhiey 

Gingrich 

Miller  (WA> 

Boggs 

Gllckman 

Mlneta 

Boland 

Goodling 

Moakley 

Boner  (TNi 

Gordon 

Molinari 

Bonior  (Mil 

Gradison 

Mollohan 

Bonker 

Gray  (|L) 

Moruson 

BorskI 

Gray  (PA) 

Montgomery 

Bourher 

Green 

Moody 

Boulter 

Gunderson 

Moore 

Boxer 

Hall  (OH) 

Moorhrad 

Breaux 

Hall.  Ralph 

Morrison  (CT) 

Brown  (CA) 

Hamilton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hammerschmidl 

1  Mrazek 

Broyhlll 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Bruce 

Hefner 

Myers 

Bryant 

Heftel 

Natcher 

Burton  (IN) 

Hendon 

Neal 

Bustamante 

Henry 

Nelson 

Byron 

Hertel 

Nichols 

Callahan 

Hller 

Nielson 

Campbell 

Holt 

Nowak 

Carney 

Hopkins 

Oakar 

Carper 

Howard 

Oberstar 

Carr 

Hoyer 

Obey 

Chandler 

Huckaby 

Olln 

Chapman 

Hughes 

Ortiz 

Chappie 

Hunter 

Oxley 

Cheney 

Hutto 

Packard 

dinger 

Hyde 

Panetta 

Coals 

Ireland 

Parris 

Cotiey 

Jacotxs 

Pease 

Coble 

Jeffords 

Penny 

Coelho 

Jenkins 

Pepper 

Coleman  (MO) 

Johnson 

Perkiru 

Combest 

Jones  ( NC ) 

Petri 

Conte 

Jones  1  OK ) 

Pickle 

Cooper 

Jones  (TNl 

Porter 

Coughiln 

Kanjorski 

Price 

Courter 

Kaptur 

Pursell 

Coyne 

Ka&lch 

Rahall 

Craig 

Kastenmeier 

Ray 

Crockett 

Kemp 

Regula 

Daniel 

Kennelly 

Reid 

Dannemeyer 

Kleczka 

Richardson 

Darden 

Kolbe 

Ridge 

Daschle 

Kolter 

RInaldo 

Daub 

Kostmayer 

RItter 

Davis 

Kramer 

Roberts 

DeLay 

LaFalce 

Robinson 

Derrick 

Lagomarsino 

Rodino 

DeWine 

Leach  (lA) 

Roemer 

Dickinson 

Leath  (TX> 

Rogers 

DIngell 

Lent 

RostenkowskI 

DIoGuardi 

Levin  (MI) 

Roth 

Donnelly 

Levlne(CA) 

Roukema 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Doman  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Rowland  (GA) 

Dowdy 

Uoyd 

Russo 

Downey 

Loeffler 

Sabo 

Dreier 

Long 

Saxlon 

Duncan 

Loti 

Schaefer 

Durbin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Dwyer 

Lowry(WA) 

Schneider 

Dyson 

Lujan 

Schroeder 

Eckart  (OH) 

Luken 

Schuetle 

Eckert  (NY) 

Lundine 

Schuize 

Edwards  (CAi 

Lungren 

Schumer 

Edwards  ( OK  i 

Mack 

Selberling 

Emerson 

MacKay 

Sharp 

English 

Madigan 

Shaw 

Erdreich 

Manton 

Shumway 

Evans  (lA) 

Markey 

Sikorski 

Evans  (ID 

Marlenee 

Siljander 

Fawell 

Martin  (NY) 

Susisky 

Pazio 

Martinez 

Skeen 

Feighan 

Matsui 

Slatlery 

Fiedler 

Mavroules 

Slaughter 

Fields 

Mazzoli 

Smith  (FL) 

Fish 

McCain 

Smith  (lAi 

Flippo 

McCandle.s.s 

Smith  (NEi 

Foglietta 

McCloskry 

Smith  (NJ) 

Foley 

McCollum 

Smith.  D«-nny 

Ford  (Ml) 

McCurdy 

(OR) 

Fowler 

McDadr 

Smith.  Robert 

Frank 

McEwen 

(NH> 

Franklin 

McGralh 

Smilh.  Rob<'rl 

Frenzel 

McHugh 

(OR) 

Frost 

McKcrnan 

Snowe 

Fugua 

McKinney 

Solar/. 

Gallo 

McMillan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Tauzin 

Walkins 

Sprati 

Taylor 

Waxman 

St  Germain 

Thomas  (CA) 

Weaver 

Staggers 

Thomas  (GA) 

Weber 

Stallings 

Torres 

Whitley 

Stark 

Torricelli 

Whitlaker 

Stenholm 

Traficant 

Whitten 

Strang 

Traxler 

Williams 

Sludds 

Udall 

Wirth 

Stump 

Valentine 

Wise 

Siindquist 

Vander  Jagt 

Wolf 

Sweeney 

Vento 

Wortley 

Swift 

Visclosky 

Wright 

Swindall 

Volkmer 

Wyden 

Synar 

Vucanovich 

Wylie 

Tallon 

Walgren 

Yatron 

Tauke 

Walker 
NOES-15 

Young  (MO) 

Clay 

Gonzalez 

Rangel 

Conyers 

Hayes 

Savage 

Dellums 

Leland 

Weiss 

Dymally 

Mitchell 

Wheat 

Ford(TN) 

Owens 

Young  <AK) 
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Ackerman 

Garcia 

Pashayan 

Addabbo 

Gregg 

Quillen 

Akaka 

Grotberg 

Roe 

Anderson 

Guarini 

Rose 

Badham 

Hartnett 

Roybal 

BlRggl 

Hatcher 

Rudd 

Boehlert 

Hawkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Bosco 

Hillis 

Shelby 

Brooks 

Horton 

Shuster 

Broomfield 

Hubbard 

Skelton 

Burton  (CA) 

Kildee 

Snyder 

Chappell 

Kindness 

Slangeland 

Colt^man  (TX) 

Lantos 

Srokes 

Collins 

Latta 

St  ration 

Crane 

Lehman  (CA) 

Towns 

de  la  Garza 

Lehman  (FL) 

Whitehurst 

Dicks 

Lewis  (CA) 

Wilson 

Dixon 

Lipinski 

Wolpe 

Early 

Livingston 

Yates 

Edgar 

Martin  (ID 

Young iFL) 

Fascell 

Murtha 

Zschau 

Florio 

O'Brien 

fornia.    Leath    of   Texas,    Kemp,    and 
Gradison. 

And  the  following  additional  confer- 
ees: Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Obey,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Messrs.  Panetta,  Fazio,  Michel, 
Cheney,  Ms.  Martin  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Mack  of  Florida. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wolpe  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr  Kildee  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr  Skelton  for.  with  Mrs.  Collins  against. 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees: 

From  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means:  Messrs.  Rostenkowski.  Gib- 
bons. Pickle.  Rangel.  Stark.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma.  Jenkins,  Gephardt,  Russo, 
Duncan,  Archer.  Vander  Jagt.  Crane, 
and  Frenzel. 

From  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: Messrs.  Whitten,  Boland, 
Natcher,  Smith  of  Iowa.  Pursell.  and 
Loeffler. 

From  the  Committee  on  Rules: 
Messrs.  Pepper.  Moakley.  Derrick, 
Beilenson.  Frost.  Latta.  and  Lott. 

From  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations:  Messrs.  Brooks. 
Fuqua.  Waxman.  Synar.  Horton.  and 
Kindness. 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
Messrs.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Miller  of  Cali- 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3066 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  3066. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    TO    FILE    CONFER- 
ENCE    REPORT     ON     H.R.     2409, 
HEALTH       RESEARCH       EXTEN- 
SION ACT  OF  1985 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t^hat  the  managers 
may  have  until   midnight  tonight  to 
file   a  conference   report   on   the   bill 
(H.R.    2409)    to    amend    the    Public 
Health    Service    Act    to    revise    and 
extend  the  authorities  under  that  act 
relating  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  National  Research   Insti- 
tutes, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING  THE  PRESIDENT 
FOR  FORCEFUL  AND  SUCCESS- 
FUL ACTION  IN  ORDERING  AP- 
PREHENSION OF  TERRORISTS 
IN  ■  ACHILLE  LAURO"  INCI- 
DENT 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  294)  to  commend  the 
President  for  acting  forcefully  and 
successfully  in  ordering  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  terrorists  who  hijacked  the 
Italian  cruise  liner  the  Achille  Lauro 
and  killed  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Whereas  the  scourge  of  international  ter- 
rorism represents  a  threat  to  the  civilized 
world: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  avenge  terrorist  acts 
against  American  citizens; 

Whereas  it  is  distressing  to  think  that  the 
terrorisu  who  hijacked  the  Italian  cruise 
liner  the  Achille  Lauro  and  killed  Leon 
Klinghoffer.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
would  have  escaped  free  of  prosecution  had 
the  President  not  successfully  intervened: 

Whereas  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  the  United  States  should  take  every 
appropriate  measure  to  apprehend,  pros- 
ecute, and  punish  those  who  perpetrate  ter- 
rorist acts;  and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  President  will 
act  to  deter  future  terrorist  actions:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  commend- 
ed for  his  courage  in  making  a  bold  and 
timely  decision  to  order  the  interception  of 
the  Egyptian  airliner  that  was  transporting 
the  terrorists  who  hijacked  the  Italian 
cruise  liner  the  Achille  Lauro  and  killed 
Leon  Klinghoffer.  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  is  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue to  pressure  the  Government  of  Italy 
to  extradite  those  terrorists  to  the  United 
Stales  so  they  can  l>e  brought  to  justice  in 
the  United  States  for  their  crimes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  is  recog- 
nized for  I  hour. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  a 
simple  resolution  that  commends  the 
President  for  making  a  bold  and 
timely  decision  to  order  the  intercep- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  airliner  that  was 
transporting  the  terrorists  who  hi- 
jacked the  Italian  cruise  liner.  The 
resolution  is  sponsored  by  myself,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Boland],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman],  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott], 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Goodling],  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan].  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino], and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Marlenee],  who  is  the  reso- 
lution's chief  sponsor. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  resolution, 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee] 
for  any  comment  he  may  wish  to 
make. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
time  to  yield  to  the  ranking  member 
and  then  take  some  time  myself,  if  I 
might  have  some  time  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
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Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee) 
for  bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor 
at  this  time. 

Today  is  a  day  unlike  the  many  days 
of  past  frustrations  about  terrorism. 
Today  we  can  proudly  point  to  the 
outstanding  work  of  our  naval  fliers  in 
helping  to  apprehend  the  killers  of  an 
American  citizen.  Leon  Klinghoffer. 

While  the  full  story  of  the  hijacking 
of  the  Italian  liner.  Achille  Lauro,  and 
its  dramatic  end  remains  to  be  told,  we 
can  congratulate  both  the  President 
for  his  able  and  decisive  leadership 
and  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces,  which 
executed  their  mission  with  precision 
and  dedication.  Our  intelligence  agen- 
cies fulfilled  a  significant  role  in  pro- 
viding the  Armed  Forces  the  opportu- 
nity to  capture  the  hijackers.  We 
should  also  laud  our  diplomatic  mis- 
sion in  Egypt,  led  by  Ambassador 
Nicholas  Veliotes.  who  took  charge  of 
the  delicate  question  of  the  welfare  of 
Americans  on  board  the  ship  while  at 
the  same  time  striving  to  uphold  our 
policy  against  negotiations  with  hos- 
tage takers. 

Our  satisfaction  with  the  capture  of 
the  hijacker-murderers  is  mixed  with 
continuing  anger  at  the  scourge  of 
international  terrorism,  which  has 
taken  so  many  American  lives.  Let  us 
keep  in  mind  at  this  time  the  memory 
of  Leon  Klinghoffer.  Robert  Stethem 
killed  in  the  TWA  hijacking— whose 
murderers  are  still  free,  and  Charles 
Hegna  and  William  Stanford,  the 
American  diplomats  killed  in  Iran  by 
airplane  hijackers  in  December  1984. 
whose  murderers  are  still  free.  And  let 
us  not  forget  the  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can marines  and  diplomats  killed  in 
Beirut,  nor  the  six  Americans  still 
held  there,  nor  the  countless  victims 
of  terror  of  all  nationalities.  Let  us  re- 
member, in  our  analysis  of  this  inci- 
dent, to  keep  our  anger  directed  at 
those  who  perpetrate  violence,  and  let 
us  redouble  our  efforts,  our  commit- 
ment, not  to  give  in  to  those  who  per- 
petrate terror. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  Since 
most  of  our  1 -minutes  on  this  side 
were  on  this  issue.  I  think  it  would  add 
some  dignity  if  all  of  the  1-minutes 
were  included  inside  the  debate  on  this 
resolution  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  would  say  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  that  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  start  off  with  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  John  McCain,  the 
naval  aviator,  and  then  just  go  down 
the  row  as  we  were  doing  for  1-min- 
utes. 

Does  anyone  have  any  objection  to 
that? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  no  objection. 


Mr.  MARLENEE.  Madam  Speaker, 
as  a  parliamentary  inquiry  on  this.  I 
believe  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee does  control  the  time,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  what  his  wishes  are 
with  regard  to  that.  I  would  like  to 
speak  as  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  and 
as  an  inquiry  on  the  procedure.  I 
would  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman. 

Mr.  GHLMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  We  will  retain  30 
minutes  here,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  may  yield  time  as  he  sees 
fit. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  [Mr.  Mar- 
lenee). 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  know  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Lee  Hamilton,  has  long  been 
concerned  about  the  acts  of  terrorism, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Ben  Oilman,  has  also  been 
concerned,  and  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  bringing  this  up  in  a  very  expedi- 
tious manner  so  that  we  may  send  a 
message  to  the  world  as  to  how  we  feel 
about  the  acts  of  terrorism  that  are 
occurring  throughout  the  internation- 
al world. 

America  finally  acted  to  deter  future 
terrorism  against  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens.  For  once  we  took  a 
bold  and  courageous  step  by  appre- 
hending the  terrorists  who  hijacked 
the  Italian  ship.  It  is  depressing  to 
think  that  the  cowards  who  killed  a 
69-year-old  man  in  a  wheelchair  would 
probably  have  escaped  without  pros- 
ecution had  the  President  not  made 
the  timely  decision  to  intercept  the 
airliner  that  was  attempting  to  carry 
the  terrorists  to  freedom. 

When  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.  Madam  Speaker,  we  should  take 
every  appropriate  measure  to  appre- 
hend, prosecute,  and  punish  those  who 
perpetrate  terrorist  acts.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to 
avenge  such  acts,  and  I  think  this 
President  should  be  congratulated  for 
making  a  prompt  decision  to  intercept 
the  airliner  carrying  the  terrorists. 

Again,  Madam  Speaker.  I  say  that 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  ought  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  my  resolution  to 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marlenee]  for  his  supporting  re- 
marks and  for  his  taking  the  initiative 
in  sponsoring  the  resolution  and  bring- 


ing it  to  the  floor  at  this  appropriate 
time. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr 
McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Madam  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  sal  in  this  Chamber  while  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  criticized,  con- 
demned, and  castigated  the  President 
and  this  administration  for  their  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  acts  of  piracy  and 
murder  on  board  the  Achille  Lauro. 

Even  in  the  last  24  hours.  Madam 
Speaker,  should  be  a  graphic  demon- 
stration of  the  politicians  prayer. 
"May  the  words  I  utter  today  be 
tender  and  sweet,  for  tomorrow  I  may 
have  to  eat  them."  Our  Government 
did  take  action,  decisive  action,  which 
I  hope  will  put  those  contemplating 
terrorist  acts  against  our  country  on 
notice  that  we  will  do  what  is  neces- 
sary in  response  to  acts  of  terror  wher- 
ever they  occur.  However,  last  night's 
action  also  demonstrates  we  will  try  to 
avoid  precipitous  action  which  could 
endanger  innocent  lives  needlessly. 
Whenever  possible,  we  will  act  accord- 
ing to  our  Western  heritage,  that 
being  the  rule  of  law.  not  the  law  of 
the  gun. 

Unfortunately,  last  night's  action 
does  not  remove  the  terrorist  threat 
from  our  midst.  There  will  be  further 
acts  of  terror  throughout  the  world. 
Even  as  I  speak,  there  are  six  Ameri- 
can citizens  being  held  in  Lebanon, 
their  only  crime  being  the  country  of 
their  citizenship.  We  will  not  end  this 
odious  practice  until  all  nations  which 
respect  the  rule  of  law  band  together 
and  declare,  enough.  No  more  cooper- 
ating, no  more  negotiating,  no  more 
appeasement,  but  appropriate  re- 
sponse, I  pray  that  day  comes  soon. 

But  today  we  all  rejoice— we  all 
stand  tall.  I  take  personal  pride  in  sa- 
luting my  Navy  comrades  for  their  ef- 
forts which  have  brought  honor  to  us 
all.  Well  done,  gentlemen.  Well  done, 
Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Levine],  a  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  will  handle  at  least  the  first 
part  of  the  time  on  this  side. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER  Madam  Speaker, 
day  12  of  the  Lebanese  hostage  crisis. 

Day  341  of  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis. 

For  years.  Americans  have  had  to 
count  the  days  of  our  capitulation  to 
terrorism.  Let  today  mark  day  one  of 
our  response  to  terrorism,  a  response 
that  is  forwarct  that  is  fearless,  and 


that  deals  with  terrorism  as  it  should 
be  dealt  with,  appropriately  and  force- 
fully. 

History  teaches  us  one  lesson  about 
terrorism.  Failure  to  apprehend  ter- 
rorists invites  future  terrorism. 

The  PLO.  the  leading  terrorist  force 
in  the  world,  has  been  applauded, 
praised,  winked  at.  accepted,  condoned 
in  every  way. 

What  is  the  world  to  think  when  the 
PLO  is  praised  at  every  step?  What  is 
the  PLO  to  think  when  its  terrorists 
go  unapprehended?  It  is  a  lesson  for 
future  terrorism. 

Today  people  of  both  parties,  people 
of  good  will  throughout  the  world, 
praise  the  President  for  what  he  has 
done  and  once  again  are  proud  to  be 
free  men  and  women  of  a  free  country 
that  will  no  longer  bow  to  terrorism. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Madam 
Speaker,  the  terrorist  pirates,  who 
held  the  Italian  cruise  ship.  Achille 
Lauro,  hostage  and  who  ruthlessly 
murdered  an  elderly  and  crippled 
American,  have  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice on  the  command  of  President 
Reagan,  and  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  Italian  Prime  Minister 
Craxi,  four  U.S.  Navy  F-14's  forced 
the  Egyptian  Boeing  737  carrying  the 
terrorists  to  land  earlier  at  a  NATO 
airbase  in  Sicily. 

Situations  such  as  this  one  ofier 
proof  that  responsible  governments 
can  and  must  act  against  terrorism. 
President  Reagan  has  successfully 
used  American  military  power  to  "re- 
taliate "  against  international  terror- 
ism. No  lives  were  lost  in  the  process, 
and  the  capture  of  the  guilty  parties 
brings  hope  to  many  across  the  Nation 
that  there  can  be  effective  action 
against  these  cowardly  murderers. 

In  this  instance.  Madam  Speaker,  ef- 
fective action  required  accurate  and 
up-tothe-minute  intelligence  report- 
ing on  the  terrorist's  whereabouts,  and 
the  use  of  American  military  power 
present  in  the  region.  All  Americans 
can  be  proud  of  the  performance  of 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform,  their 
civilian  counterparts  in  the  intelli- 
gence services,  and  the  President  who 
ordered  these  actions. 

Let  this  serve  as  a  lesson.  Madam 
Speaker,  to  would-be  terrorists  every- 
where thkt  this  Nation  refuses  to  sit 
idly  by  and  let  these  barbarians  take 
aim  against  innocent  American  lives. 
Robbie  Stethem.  Leon  Klinghoffer. 
and  the  others  who  have  had  their 
lives  taken  because  they  were  Ameri- 
cans, we  say  to  you:  Your  lives  have 
not  been  in  vain.  We  will  respond,  we 
will  be  successful,  and  terrorists  who 
victimize  the  innocent  will  be  brought 
to  justice. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 


consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HoYERl. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  reso- 
lution and  congratulate  the  President 
and  the  Armed  Forces  who  participat- 
ed in  this  brave  and  effective  response 
to  terrorism. 

Madam  Speaker,  all  Ameriian-  art 
united  with  pride  todav.  Togeiher.  we  ap- 
plaud the  interception  and  capture  of  the 
terrorists  responsible  for  the  hijacking  of 
the  Achille  Lauro 

Our  pride  is  tempered  with  sadness  at  the 
loss  of  an  .American  brother  and  our  hearts 
and  prayers  go  out  to  Mr  klinghiiffer's 
family  in  their  time  of  mourning  Our  sad- 
ness conTirmH  our  determinal'on  ihat  jus- 
lice  must  be  done. 

Terrorists  should  take  heed  thai  \mfrn» 
will  not  sit  idl>  b>  while  murder  and  disre- 
Ifard  of  basic  human  rijfhls  occurs  We  will 
act:  we  must  act  to  end  the  scourffe  of  ter- 
rorism. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Americans— and  civilized  people  all 
over  the  world— are  justifiably  relieved 
about  the  end  of  the  hostage  crisis 
aboard  the  Achille  Lauro.  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  four  terrorists  who  pirated 
the  luxury  liner  and  murdered  one  of 
the  American  passengers  in  cold  blood. 
The  terrorists  can  now  be  brought  to 
justice  before  Italian  authorities.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  United  States  can  re- 
quest Italy  to  extradite  the  four  to 
stand  trial  here  in  this  country. 

That  step  is  possible  under  a  statute 
developed  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department,  and  signed  into  law  by 
President  Reagan  last  year.  That  law 
makes  it  a  Federal  offense  for  anyone, 
anywhere  in  the  world,  to  take  an 
American  hostage  in  an  effort  to  force 
a  government  to  take  some  specific 
action.  In  the  event  that  the  four  ter- 
rorists are  brought  before  our  courts 
and  convicted,  they  could  be  sentenced 
up  to  life  in  prison. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  not  seen  the  end 
of  terrorism.  There  will  be  more 
crimes  and  assaults.  But  the  capture 
of  these  four  criminals  and  murderers 
does  show  what  can  happen  when  na- 
tions cooperate,  within  the  framework 
of  strong  international  agreements 
and  laws,  in  an  effort  to  see  that  ter- 
rorists are  held  accountable  for  their 
acts. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me  and  congratulate 
him  for  cosponsoring  this  resolution. 


Madam  Speaker,  yesterday,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  frustration  on  this 
floor  because  once  again  it  appeared 
that  terrorists  had  killed  an  American 
and  had  gotten  away. 

President  Reagan  was  challenged  to 
no  longer  use  harsh  rhetoric,  but  to 
use  swift  action  to  deal  with  the  ter- 
rorists. He  did— and  we're  proud  of 
him.  The  perception  of  America  being 
weak  in  dealing  with  terrorists  has 
been  changed  in  24  short  hours— and 
all  Americans  thank  President  Reagan 
for  the  great  leadership  he  has  shown 
during  this  crisis. 

The  future  will  undoubtedly  involve 
more  terrorism,  but  now  the  terrorists 
know;     they    will     be    pursued     and 
brought  to  justice. 
That  gives  them  a  lot  to  think  about. 
Thank  you.  President  Reagan. 
Well  done. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  also  rise  to  compliment  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  on  the 
bold  and  forceful  action  that  was 
taken  last  night.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  rejoiced  when  I  learned  that 
we  had  forced  the  terrorists  out  of  the 
sky.  All  Americans  should  rejoice  in 
the  blow  that  we  struck  against  terror- 
ism. 

I  rise  also  to  comment  on  the  coura- 
geous pilots  of  our  F-14  fighters  for 
the  daring  interception  of  the  Egyp- 
tian airliner  carrying  the  terrorists 
who  brutally  murdered  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer and  who  seized  the  Achille 
Lauro. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  resolu- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  bipar- 
tisan and  demonstrates  strong  support 
for  this  type  of  anti-terrorist  activity. 

Still.  Madam  Speaker,  important 
questions  remain  unanswered.  What 
role  did  Yassar  Arafat's  PLO  play  in 
this  entire  episode?  Evidence  points  to 
PLO  participation  in  this  heinous  hi- 
jacking and  slaying.  Paramount  is  the 
ease  with  which  Arafat's  men  negoti- 
ated with  Palestinians  alleged  to  be 
his  "mortal  enemies.  " 

According  to  one  hostage,  the  terror- 
ists tried  to  have  their  prisoners 
repeat  while  at  gunpoint.  "Reagan  no 
good.  Arafat  good." 

Yesterday  at  the  United  Nations, 
Arafat's  so-called  Foreign  Minister 
called  reports  of  Leon  Klinghoffer's 
murder  a  "big  lie. "  Is  this  an  indica- 
tion of  the  PLOs  concern  for  the 
truth? 

What  about  the  Egyptian  role?  Why 
were  they  in  such  a  hurry  to  release 
the  terrorists?  Why  do  they  refuse  to 
release  the  ship?  Why  did  they  lie  to 
our  Government  about  where  the  ter- 
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rorists  were,  and  about  when  the  ter- 
rorists were  released?  Is  Egypt  more 
committed  to  the  PLO  than  to  com- 
bating terrorism?  What  does  this  say 
about  their  commitment  to  peace? 

These  questions.  I  respectfully 
submit,  must  be  answered  satisfactori- 
ly before  the  final  curtain  descends  on 
this  drama. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker.  Americans  are  fed 
up  with  terrorism.  Americans  are  sick 
and  tired  of  watching  cowards  and  bul- 
lies terrorize  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  PLO  and  the  Pales- 
tinian Liberation  Front  and  all  terror- 
ist factions  dishonor  their  cause  and 
themselves  when  they  commit  such  se- 
rious cowardly  crimes. 

I  therefore  rise  this  afternoon  with  a 
great  sense  of  relief  and  satisfaction  to 
thank  the  President  for  taking  bold, 
decisive,  and  smart  action  to  appre- 
hend the  four  Palestinians  who  hi- 
jacked the  Achille  Lauro  and  killed  a 
disabled  American  Jew,  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer. 

The  four  will  now  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice and  the  battle  against  ».he  cancer 
of  terrorism  will  advance. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  his  supporting  remarks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Speaker,  as 
an  American  citizen  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Seapower  Subcommittee  and  as 
a  Congressman  who  represents  the 
area  from  which  the  Saratoga  came,  I 
express  great  gratitude  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Secretary  Lehman,  to  the  val- 
iant people  who  engineered  and  car- 
ried this  out  and  I  think  there  are 
some  congratulations  to  go  to  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  because  the  citizens 
of  America  gave  the  equipment  which 
made  this  possible. 

In  congratulating  the  President  and 
congratulating  Secretary  Lehman  and 
these  heroic  people  who  brought  this 
about,  I  do  not  minimize  the  efforts 
that  were  made  in  the  past.  We  were 
not  without  efforts  in  the  past.  People 
lost  their  lives  in  efforts  in  the  past,  so 
it  is  in  no  way  a  degradation  of  what 
happened  in  the  past:  but  this  was  a 
success  and  we  all  ought  to  be  very 
happy  about  it. 

I  am  delighted  at  this  point  to  con- 
gratulate the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  all  the  great  naval 
heroes  who  had  a  part  in  this.  I  am 
sure  we  can  all  be  proud  of  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  .salute  the  US  Navy,  its  air- 
crews, and  particularly  the  young  en- 
listed men  on  the  flight  deck  of  the 
U.S.S.  Saratoga  who  because  of  the 
danger  during  night  jet  launches  and 
recoveries  perform  the  most  danger- 
ous peacetime  service  of  any  o''  the 
young  enlisted  people  anywhere 
throughout  our  military  services. 

And  I  commend  and  salute  all  those 
young  Army.  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air 
Force  members  of  our  Special  Forces 
and  of  the  Delta  Force  that  were  not 
only  ready,  but  eager  to  repel  onto  the 
deck  of  the  Achille  Lauro  and  fight  to 
the  death  to  save  the  lives  of  not  only 
their  fellow  Americans  trapped  on  the 
ship  but  to  save  the  lives  of  all  of  the 
various  nationalities  kidnaped  on  that 
cruise  ship.  You  watch  how  humble 
our  Navy  F-I4  Tomcat  pilots  will  be 
when  the  press  finally  gets  to  talk  to 
them.  They  will  correctly  say  that  this 
was  not  a  combat  mission  because  they 
were  not  challenged  by  Libyan  fight- 
ers. They  will  say  it  was  merely  an- 
other routine  night  patrol  to  identify 
an  unidentified  bogey.  This  time  the 
bogey  was  real,  and  according  to  their 
Commander  in  Chiefs  orders  asked 
that  the  Egyptian  737  please  follow 
them  to  Sicily  for  a  little  important 
unfinished  business. 

Our  Presidents  courage  is  inspiring. 
The  toughness  of  his  responsibility  is 
best  reflected  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman,  when  he  said 
that  the  buck  stops  at  the  White 
House  Oval  Office.  That's  where  the 
toughest  decisions  rest  on  one  man's 
shoulders  alone.  Because  this  mission 
went  off  perfectly,  some  people  may 
not  comprehend  just  how  brave  and 
decisive  a  move  this  was.  It  might  not 
have  gone  off  perfectly.  Ronald 
Reagan  showed  us  the  same  guts  that 
President  Jimmy  Carter  did  in  launch- 
ing a  Delta  Force  to  rescue  our  52  hos- 
tages in  Iran  in  April  1980.  That  mis- 
sion turned  into  a  nightmare.  Not 
Carters  fault.  He  had  tried  and  he 
knew  that  lives  of  young  Americans 
would  be  lost  trying  to  save  their 
brothers  and  sisters. 

There  is  no  greater  more  powerful 
line  in  the  Scriptures  than  "Greater 
love  than  this  hath  no  man  than  he 
who  give  up  his  life  for  another.  " 

I  was  just  thinking  of  names  here. 
Names  of  murdered  Americans.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  an  unusual  imagina- 
tion. I  just  have  a  good  memory. 

I  can  see  Larry  McDonald  sitting 
there  in  the  fifth  row  aisle  seat  on  the 
majority  side.  He  always  sat  in  that 
area.  He  was  a  little  too  tough  on 
Communists  for  some  in  this  body  but 
not  for  me.  A  true  gentleman.  Our  col- 
league was  murdered  with  268  other 
men.  women,  and  children,  an  act  of 
international  terrorism  by  a  superpow 
er.  A  superpower  that  may  have 
trained  these  very  four  cowards  who 
murdered  Mr.  Leon  Klmghoffer.  U.S. 


Army  Maj.  Arthur  Nicholson  mur 
dered  by  the  Soviets  this  year:  Navy 
Lt.  Comdr.  Al  Shauffelburg.  who  I 
spent  3  days  with  in  El  Salvador,  shot 
in  the  face  and  murdered  last  year  in 
San  Salvador. 

Last  June  15  PO  2d  Class  Bob 
Stethem  was  murdered  by  cowardly 
terrorist  thugs  on  one  of  our  TWA 
planes.  His  younger  brother  has  joined 
the  Navy.  The  older  brother  is  already 
in  the  Navy.  The  father  served  in  the 
Navy.  What  a  great  all  American 
family.  They  must  be  proud  today  of 
their  beloved  U.S.  Navy.  And  last 
June,  Lance  Cpl.  Greg  Webber  was 
murdered  in  San  Salvador  by  terror- 
ists with  his  marine  guard  pals,  Sgt. 
Tom  Handword.  Sgt.  Bobby  Dickson, 
and  Cpl.  Patrick  Kwiatkowski.  Greg 
Webber  was  an  honor  graduate  in  his 
marine  guard  training,  first-in-his- 
class  status  earned  him  the  honor  to 
ask  for  service  in  El  Salvador.  He  said. 
"That  is  where  I  am  needed."  He  and 
his  three  fellow  marines  gunned  down 
while  serving  all  of  us  in  the  free 
world. 

Six  other  fellow  Americans  live  in 
fear  in  terrorist  captivity  in  Beirut. 
One  or  two  may  already  be  murdered. 

And  now,  the  brutal  killing  of  a 
loved  father  and  husband,  a  man  in 
his  70th  year,  in  a  wheelchair,  with  his 
wife  suffering  his  torment  at  his  side. 
Just  look  at  her  face  on  television, 
how  Mrs.  Klinghoffer  suffers.  Leon 
Klinghoffer,  a  decent  man  enjoying 
his  golden  years  on  a  Med  cruise.  No 
funeral.  His  dead  body  thrown  over 
the  ships  railing  with  cruel  contempt. 
The  assassin  covered  with  blood,  brag- 
ging to  the  captain  that  he  had  killed 
an  American  Jew.  How  sick.  Thank 
you  Mr.  President  for  sending  a  duly 
deputized  posse  of  U.S.  Navy  officers 
to  round  up  those  four  cowards. 

This  is  a  great  day  in  American  his- 
tory. Our  Commander  in  Chief  said. 
"Enough,  no  more."  This  is  normal 
conduct  for  a  good  people  from  the 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave.  I  commend  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  am  proud  to  join  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  to  applaud 
our  President  and  our  military  for 
their  finely  tuned  and  precise  action 
which  apprehended  the  Achille  Lauro 
terrorists  with  nary  a  drop  of  blood 
let. 

It  was  a  classy  military  action  and 
President  Reagan  has  shown  himself 
to  be  our  nonviolent  Rambo. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Government 
and  this  body  should  reexamine  our 
relationship  with  Egypt  if  that  nation 
doesn't  mend  it  ways. 

We  don't  have  all  the  answers  about 
Egypt's    handling    of    the    allemplod 


freeing  of  the  Palestinian  murderers. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  a  disturbing 
pattern  is  emerging  on  Egypt's  part 
that  is  less  than  encouraging. 

The  Egyptians  attempted  release  of 
the  terrorists  is  not  an  isolated  inci- 
dent. 

Only  last  week,  an  Egyptian  soldier 
killed  seven  Israeli  tourists  bathing  in 
the  Sinai.  If  that  was  not  bad  enough, 
Egyptian  authorities  refused  for  10 
hours  to  allow  medical  teams  access  to 
the  victims  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a  young  boy  who  probably 
would  have  survived  with  treatment. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Red  Sea.  reports 
continue  that  Egyptian  gunboats  have 
been  bumping  Israeli  pleasure  boats 
for  no  apparent  reason. 

At  the  same  time,  PLO  members 
continue  to  infiltrate  across  the  Sinai 
into  Israel  from  Egypt  as  Egyptian  au- 
thorities look  the  other  way. 

The  Egyptian  actions  I  have  out- 
lined here  are  not  the  kind  of  conduct 
we  should  expect  from  a  nation  that  is 
an  ally  of  the  United  States  receiving 
$2  billion  in  aid  each  year,  and  a 
nation  that  is  supposed  to  be  at  peace 
with  Israel. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  want  to  get 
back  to  the  bosum  of  the  Arab  world, 
but  the  question  remains: 

Are  they  working  to  moderate  the 
attitudes  of  the  Arab  nations  of  the 
Mideast? 

Or  have  they  themselves  been  radi- 
calized and  on  the  way  to  joining 
forces  with  the  radical  forces  that 
seem  to  predominate  in  the  region? 

Madam  Speaker,  we  deserve  forth- 
right answers  from  the  Egyptians— 
and  more  clear  evidence  by  their  ac- 
tions that  they  intend  to  play  a  mod- 
erating leadership  role  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  we  have  re- 
maining on  our  side  of  the  aisle? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  has  18'/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  whole  world  is 
shocked  at  the  action  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  terrorist 
world  is  shocked  into  a  realization  that 
their  license  to  kill  has  been  revoked. 
The  free  world  is  shocked  pleasantly 
that  at  last  the  might  of  the  United 
Stales  has  been  utilized  to  stem  the 
tide  that  the  terrorists  have  hewn  for 
themselves  over  the  past  decade. 

But  there  is  still  one  element  miss- 
ing. The  deterrent  of  the  death  penal- 
ty still  does  not  apply  to  the  situation 
that  we  have  observed  that  happened 
over  the  last  few  days.  The  life  that 
was  taken  cannot  be  answered  for  by  a 
possible  capital  punishment  verdict  be- 


cause the  laws  of  the  United  States  do 
not  carry  such  a  penalty  on  the  books 
at  the  present  moment. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will,  in  like  situa- 
tions hereafter,  if  enacted,  allow  the 
Federal  Government,  once  it  takes  ju- 
risdiction over  a  terrorist,  just  as  we 
now  have,  to  be  able  to  apply  the 
death  penalty  when  a  life  is  taken  on 
the  high  seas. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  2'/2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  add 
my  words  of  strong  support  for  the 
resolution  that  is  before  us.  I  am 
proud  to  commend  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  all  of  the  people 
in  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  intelligence  services,  and 
anyone  else  who  is  responsible  for  the 
swift  and  just  and  fair  execution  of  a 
policy  which  apprehended  four  of  the 
most  barbaric,  murdering  terrorists 
that  we  had  occasion  to  witness  in  the 
case  of  these  sad  months  and  years. 

There  is  a  sense  of  reassurance,  I 
think,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  suspect  on  the  part  of 
people  throughout  the  world,  that  fi- 
nally we  have  demonstrated  that  ter- 
rorists, international  terrorists,  will 
not  receive  safe  haven  after  their  ter- 
rorist activities,  and  that  is  a  very  im- 
port-ant point  of  departure.  The  only 
reason  that  terrorists  are  encouraged, 
I  am  convinced,  to  undertake  more 
and  more  brazen  acts  is  because  of  the 
sense  that  many  nations  will  ,tum 
their  backs  on  their  actions  and  allow 
them,  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  to  take  haven 
within  their  borders. 

The  murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer, 
who  is  a  constituent  of  mine,  was  so 
cowardly  and  brutal  and  barbaric  that 
even  those  nations  which  usually  turn 
their  backs  on  PLO  atrocities  found 
themselves  wanting  to  remove  them- 
selves from  any  identification  with 
that  action.  I  would  hope  that  the  true 
memorial  to  Leon  Klinghoffer.  beyond 
the  prosecution  and  bringing  to  justice 
of  his  murderers,  will  be  a  movement, 
on  the  basis  of  the  actions  that  have 
been  taken  and  the  revulsion  about 
this  most  recent  hijacking  and  piracy 
and  murder,  that  the  international 
community  will,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Reagan,  meet  to  declare 
that  they  will  not  stand  by  and  pro- 
vide haven  for  international  murder- 
ers and  terrorists. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  may  I  first  compli- 
ment the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  initiating  this  very  appropri- 
ate resolution  today,  which  I  am 
happy  to  join  as  a  cosponsor. 

President  Reagan  has  made  Ameri- 
cans proud  of  America. 

His  decision  to  intercept  the  murder- 
ous Palestinian  terrorists  was  coura- 
geous, calculated,  and  correctly  imple- 
mented. The  exercise  represented 
America  at  its  finest,  and  we  all  have 
to  feel  good  about  the  highly  profes- 
sional and  surgical  manner  in  which 
our  military  achieved  its  mission. 

This  action  sent  a  message  to  a 
world  being  slowly  brought  to  its 
knees  by  ruthless  and  barbaric  individ- 
uals who  frankly  belong  behind  bars. 

We  must  extract  a  high  price  from 
those  who  choose  to  assault  our  citi- 
zens, insult  our  integrity  and  threaten 
our  freedom.  We  did  it  in  Grenada  and 
we  have  done  it  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  should  be  ready  to  do  it  again. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  sup- 
portive remarks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  may  I  inquire  how  much  time 
we  have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  14 '/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  now  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman      from      Oklahoma      [Mr. 

MCCURDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  resolution.  All  I  can  say  is 
bravo,  America;  bravo,  Mr.  President. 

After  several  years  of  frustration 
and  disappointing  inaction  combating 
terrorism,  the  United  States  finally 
moved  forcefully  into  the  arena  yes- 
terday. The  capture  of  the  hijackers 
was  a  bold  and  innovative  move.  The 
President  and  his  national  security 
and  military  advisers  should  be  com- 
mended on  the  successful  operation. 

Yesterday  an  American  President  set 
a  standard  for  future  Presidents,  re- 
gardless of  party  or  philosophy,  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

D  1320 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  President  Reagan  in 
the  way  he  handled  the  latest  hostage 
crisis— a  job  well  done.  I  also  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  to  commend  the  behav- 
ior of  the  Governments  of  Italy  and 
Tunisia  for  the  assistance  and  support 
which  they  provided  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  our  efforts  to  intercept  the 
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Egyptian  airliner  which  carried  the 
four  Palestinian  hijackers  of  the  Ital- 
ian cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro.  It  was 
largely  through  their  support  and 
good  judgment  which  allowed  for  the 
apprehension  of  these  terrorists  with- 
out any  further  loss  of  life. 

The  Governments  of  Italy  and  Tuni- 
sia have  demonstrated  by  their  in- 
stinctual behavior  last  night  that  they 
share  our  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  and  that  they  are  true  friends 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Given  the  amount  of  aggression 
which  American  citizens  have  experi- 
enced overseas  in  the  last  year,  it  is 
heartwarming  to  receive  the  care  and 
support  which  was  manifested  by  the 
Italian  Government  throughout  this 
recent  crisis. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  remarks  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Conte]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  supporting  remarks,  and  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee],  the 
major  sponsor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Madam  Speaker,  terrorism  is  an  act 
of  international  violence,  and  as  I  said. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]. 

I  believe  from  this  day  forward  if  all 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  would  co- 
operate as  Tunisia  and  Italy  at  least 
have  done,  that  we  will  see  a  lessening 
of  the  violent  terrorist  acts  that  have 
occurred. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  norida.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPFR.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  and  com- 
mend the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  bringing  it  forward  to  the  House.  I 
share  in  the  eloquent  sentiments  that 
have  previously  been  expressed  by  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  DeWine]. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
proud  of  you,  and  we  are  proud  of 
those  Americans  who  carried  out  your 
orders  last  night. 

The  arrest  of  these  thugs  and  the 
knowledge  that  prior  to  the  release  of 
the  hostages,  you  had  set  in  motion  a 
military  plan  to  rescue  the  hostages, 
these  two  things  should  send  a  mes- 


sage to  the  terrorists  of  the  world. 
"You  won't  be  tolerated  any  longer: 
you  will  be  punished." 

This  really  is  not  a  change  in  policy, 
but  rather  it  is  the  application  of  a 
consistent  policy  to  the  particular 
facts  of  this  case. 

You  have  demonstrated  again.  Mr. 
President,  that  a  strong  leader  of  a 
powerful  nation  knows  when  to  use  re- 
straints, but  he  also  knows  when  to 
use  force. 

You  have  also  demonstrated,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  know  that  a  great 
nation  is  judged,  yes,  by  its  words,  but 
in  the  final  analysis,  by  his  actions. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  supporting  remarks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  administration  took  a  bold  and 
courageous  step  against  terrorism  last 
night,  and  I  think  all  Americans  must 
be  proud  today  of  the  success  we 
achieved  in  apprehending  the  hijack- 
ers of  the  Achille  Lauro.  They  should, 
more  correctly,  be  called  pirates  be- 
cause that  word  describes  both  in  men- 
tality and  in  substance  the  nature  of 
their  crime.  The  Italian  Government 
has  indicated  that  they  intend  to  pros- 
ecute the  pirates  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment will  be  seeking  extradition  to 
prosecute  these  international  crimi- 
nals for  the  cruel  coldblooded  murder 
of  an  American  citizen.  The  Congress 
should  show  its  strong  support  for 
these  efforts  to  bring  the  pirates  to 
justice. 

The  message  of  last  night's  success- 
ful tracking  down  and  capturing  of 
these  international  hoodlums  is  clear: 
The  perpetrators  of  such  wanton  acts 
of  international  terror  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  run  rampant  in  the  world. 
Concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  the  rule  of  law 
will  assure  that  they  are  brought  to 
justice  and  that  they  will  pay  for  their 
outrageous  acts. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add 
one  more  word.  We  have  tried  before. 
During  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis,  we 
tried,  and  in  that  case  we  failed.  In 
this  case,  we  tried  and  we  succeeded. 

But  fail  or  not,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  this,  the  strongest  Nation  in 
the  world,  should  always  be  a  power  in 
trying  and  attempting  to  root  out  ter- 
rorism wherever  it  exists. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollumI. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Madam  Speaker, 
we  are  all  very  proud  of  the  President. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  we  are  especially  proud 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  apprehending  last 
night  the  Palestinian  terrorists  who 
held  hostage  quite  a  number  of  people 
on  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  for  a 
long  time,  and  did  a  most  dastardly 
deed  of  murdering  a  U.S.  citizen. 


These  terrorists  now  must  be 
brought  to  justice.  Unfortunately,  if 
they  are  brought  over  here  to  this 
country  to  be  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Klinghoffer.  they  cannot  receive 
the  death  penalty. 

Earlier  this  morning  I  was  joined  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  in  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  make  the  death  penalty  ap- 
plicable to  a  situation  where  a  person 
is  involved  in  an  act  of  holding  some- 
one else  hostage,  or  an  act  of  terrorism 
that  results  in  the  death  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

Right  now  it  is  absolutely  aosurd 
that  if  someone  is  killed  while  involved 
on  a  plane  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  while  a  skyjacking  is  in 
place,  then  the  terrorists  in  that  case 
can  receive  the  death  penalty.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  ship,  or  similar  physical 
presence  where  hostage  taking  and 
terrorism  is  concerned,  no  death  pen- 
alty is  applicable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  We  need  to  get 
on  with  putting  the  death  penalty  in 
place  under  Federal  law  for  heinous 
crimes  such  as  this  where  it  is  very  ap- 
propriate. We  need  deterrence,  we 
need  to  stop  terrorism.  Now  is  the 
place  to  follow  up  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent did  last  night  and  put  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. That  is  something  this  l)ody  can 
do. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  and  20  sec- 
onds to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Madam  Speaker.  I.  ob- 
viously, rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
resolution  before  the  House  at  this 
moment.  I  join  with  every  American  in 
thanking  and  praising  our  great 
leader.  Ronald  Reagan,  for  his  decisive 
action. 

We  also  would  like  to  express  our 
pride  in  the  bravery  and  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  young  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces  who  carried  out  this 
mission. 

The  question  is.  What  have  we 
learned  from  this?  I  think  we  can  look 
and  learn  some  very  valuable  lessons 
from  the  events  of  the  last  48  to  72 
hours.  There  were  several  important 
elements  that  we  must  see  more  of  if 
we  are  to  bring  terrorist  situations  to 
an  end. 

First,  we  had  international  coopera- 
tion, something  that  has  been  essen- 
tially lacking  in  the  past.  As  that  ship 
sailed  the  waters,  country  after  coun- 
try denied  it  access  to  ports,  and  coun- 
try after  country  denounced  the  activi- 


ties of  the  terrorists.  Clearly  we  had 
international  cooperation  while  the 
ship  was  still  at  sea. 

Second,  once  the  ship  did.  in  fact, 
enter  Port  Said,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity started  to  work  effectively. 
One  of  the  things  that  has  hamstrung 
this  country  in  the  last  few  years  in 
combatting  terrorism  has  been  the 
lack  of  effective  intelligence.  We  all 
know  that  we  have  been  rebuilding 
our  intelligence  community  since  this 
President  has  taken  office.  But  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  we  need  to  do  more. 
We  need  to  examine  every  side  of  the 
laws  regulating  our  intelligence  activi- 
ties. We  need  to  review  these  laws  and 
we  need  to  beef  up  the  intelligence 
community  to  give  it  the  kind  of  capa- 
bility that  is  needed  to  respond  once  a 
terrorist  action  has  occurred.  Even 
more  important,  we  must  have  the  in- 
telligence capability  to  prevent  these 
terrorist  activities  from  happening  in 
the  first  place. 

Third,  capable  forces.  Once  we  had 
international  cooperation,  once  we  had 
the  intelligence  capability,  what  we 
really  needed  was  the  ability  to  deliver 
the  force.  Clearly  we  had  the  capabil- 
ity to  apply  the  intelligence  we  gath- 
ered with  the  F-14  and  the  skill  of  the 
people  that  fly  these  planes. 

And  finally,  we  have  the  elite  corps 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  combat 
terrorism  and  apply  our  intelligence. 
In  this  instance  we  saw  the  Navy 
SEALS  surround  the  plane  in  Sicily  to 
complete  the  action. 

International  cooperation,  improved 
intelligence  capability,  the  force  that 
is  necessary  and  the  elite  corps  to  de- 
liver the  goods.  Those  are  the  ele- 
ments that  made  this  a  successful  mis- 
sion and  will  be  needed  in  the  future  if 
we  are  to  successfully  combat  terror- 
ism. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  gentleman 
offering  his  resolution  and  I  offer  my 
support. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Luken]. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
Americans  are  walking  tall.  I  have  al- 
ready received  telephone  calls  from 
my  constituents  who  reflect  the  ex- 
hilaration that  they  feel  today. 

Unfortunately,  terrorism  has  been 
on  a  roll.  Terrorism  has  apparently 
been  successful  in  every  instance,  and 
as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  stated 
just  last  night,  there  can  be  no  real 
peace  while  terrorism  prevails. 

I  think  that  is  the  importance  of 
this  successful  effort  by  the  President 
and  the  administration.  The  real  sig- 
nificance is  that  terrorism  has  taken 
one  on  the  chin,  that  terrorism  no 
longer  has  that  aura  of  success,  that 
we  can  bring  terrorists  to  justice,  and 
if  we  are  successful  in  the  extradition. 


we  can  bring  those  responsible  into  an 
American  court  where  they  must 
answer.  And  maybe  we  can  find  out 
whether  Yasser  Arafat,  who  has  been 
all  over  the  American  TV  and  glorified 
and  catered  to  by  the  television  net- 
works, maybe  we  can  find  out  just 
what  the  real  connection  is  in  this 
shadowy  area  in  the  Middle  East, 
throughout  where  terrorists  prevail  in 
the  Palestinian  organization. 

The  principal  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted against  the  United  States  and. 
therefore,  the  extradition  should  suc- 
ceed. And  then  we  will  have  taken  a 
giant  step  in  the  elimination  of  terror- 
ism and  a  movement  toward  peace. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2''j  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Oreier  ] 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding.  I  would  just 
like  to  commend  him  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee] 
for  introducing  this  legislation  in  a 
very  timely  fashion. 

Madam  Speaker,  thanks  to  Ronald 
Reagan  the  terrorist  community  is  on 
notice.  I  rise  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  decisive  action  to  appre- 
hend the  terrorist-hijackers  of  the 
Achille  Lauro.  President  Reagan  clear- 
ly demonstrated  the  will  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  justice  be  done. 

Too  many  times,  all  America  has 
been  held  hostage  by  international 
terror's  flagrant  disregard  for  inno- 
cent life  and  human  decency.  Repeat- 
edly, we  have  had  to  witness  these  kill- 
ers commit  their  ritual  violence  on 
prime-time  television  and  then  watch 
as  these  murderers  flashed  a  victory 
sign  in  our  faces  before  walking  off 
the  set  with  impunity. 

Well,  this  morning  the  American 
giant  stretched  out  its  little  finger  and 
exacted  a  fitting  bit  of  retribution. 
While  the  terrorists  sat  comfortably 
on  their  plane  anticipating  their  victo- 
ry party  at  home,  the  President  rear- 
ranged the  welcoming  committee  a 
little.  Madam  Speaker,  the  President 
put  the  terrorist  community  on  notice. 
America  will  not  tolerate  their  crimi- 
nal acts  without  retribution. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bent- 
ley  1. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
yesterday.  I  rose  to  address  this  assem- 
bly on  terrorism  and  the  need  for  swift 
action— that  because  the  perpetrators 
of  this  horrible  act  were  beyond  the 
border  should  not  mean  they  were 
beyond  the  law. 

Today.  I  rise  joyously  with  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  this  resolution  to 


commend  and  thank  the  President  for 
his  swift  and  decisive  action  in  detain- 
ing these  terrorists. 

Travel  lanes  must  remain  open  to 
promote  the  interchange  of  people,  of 
ideas,  and  of  cultures. 

We  all  wanted  something  to  be  done, 
and  something  was  done. 

I  echo  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, chairman  of  the  Seapower  Sub- 
committee, and  Mr.  Dornan,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  who  pointed 
out  the  magnificent  role  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  this  daring  venture  to  protect 
freedom. 

In  this  day  and  age.  it  has  become 
fashionable  to  communicate  in  vague 
generalities.  We  have  let  ourselves 
become  saturated  by  signals,  indica- 
tors, and  meaningless  words.  We  had 
forgotten  how  to  speak  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner. 

Last  night,  our  President,  Mr. 
Reagan,  did  not  signal,  did  not  indi- 
cate, he  let  the  world  know  in  bold 
terms  the  United  States  will  not  vacil- 
late when  it  comes  to  terrorists. 

This  is  what  terrorists  need  to  know; 
There  will  be  measured  and  certain 
retribution  for  their  wanton  acts. 

But,  considering  the  demands  made 
in  past  terrorist  incidents.  I  urge 
stepped  up  security  measures  by 
Americans  abroad,  and  by  American 
installations  around  the  world.  This 
was  only  act  II.  These  terrorists  must 
be  tried,  convicted,  sentenced,  and 
these  sentences  must  be  imposed 
before  we  can  relax. 

D  1335 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land for  her  support  of  the  resolution, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  [Mrs. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  resolution  and  in  com- 
mendation of  its  sponsors.  I  want  to 
commend  the  President  for  his  quick, 
bold  and  decisive  action  along  with 
those  young  men  who  so  effectively 
carried  out  the  mission.  Without  this 
action,  those  murderers  of  a  69-year- 
old  man  in  a  wheelchair  would  prob- 
ably have  gone  unpunished. 

It  was  a  message  of  courage  to  the 
whole  world.  Well  done.  Mr.  President! 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebras- 
ka for  her  support  of  the  resolution, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  incident,  this  rescuing  of  Ameri- 
cans, a  release  of  Americans  and  the 
subsequent  apprehension  of  the  hi- 
jackers not  only  sends  us  a  message 
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about  terrorism  and  sends  a  message 
to  the  PLO  and  others  who  would 
commit  terroristic  acts,  but  I  think  it 
puts  in  perspective  the  spare  parts 
controversy  that  has  plagued  this 
Nation  for  the  last  6  months  or  so.  the 
continuing  indictment  of  our  military 
forces. 

It  brings  back  to  us  the  reality  that 
American  aircraft  carriers  exist  not  to 
satisfy  bureaucratic  bean  counters;  not 
to  serve  as  floating  grocery  stores,  and 
not  to  serve  as  a  subject  of  congres- 
sional investigations,  but  to  project 
American  power  and  to  carry  out 
American  foreign  policy. 

Whatever  you  have  to  say  about  the 
$600  ash  tray  or  the  $300  hammer,  or 
any  of  the  other  sensationalistic  sto- 
ries that  have  been  brought  out  re- 
cently in  defense  debates,  our  readi- 
ness is  increased. 

In  hearings  the  other  day,  I  brought 
out  the  fact  to  some  of  our  CBO 
people  who  did  not  appear  to  have  the 
numbers  that  in  fact  our  combat-ready 
capability  of  military  aircraft  that  are 
aboard  our  13  carrier  battle  groups  are 
40  percent  increased  over  the  days  of 
Mr.  Carter.  We  have  increased  readi- 
ness, and  we  did  not  do  that  simply  by 
voting  for  a  resolution  such  as  this,  al- 
though this  is  an  excellent  resolution; 
we  also  did  it  by  voting  for  aircraft 
carriers,  by  voting  for  more  money  for 
spare  parts  and  by  voting  for  enough 
money  for  the  personnel  of  our  Armed 
Forces  so  that  they  could  get  out  of 
the  bread  lines,  get  out  of  the  food 
stamp  lines,  and  again  be  proud  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  can  pass  to  assure  the  se- 
curity of  the  American  people  is  a  suf- 
ficient defense  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Madam  Speaker,  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  and  leaders  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  necessarily  absent  today 
at  a  NATO  conference  in  California, 
and  while  we  wanted  to  act  expedi- 
tiously to  commend  the  President.  I 
am  certain  that  on  their  return,  our 
colleagues  will  want  to  associate  them- 
selves with  our  actions  today. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of 
the  resolution,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mar- 
lenee]  for  bringing  House  Resolution 
294  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  acting  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton]  for  expeditiously 
bringing  this  before  the  House. 

I  want  to  commend  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gilman],  the  ranking 
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That  was  going  to  be  the  same  fate, 
and  the  terror  and  misery  visited  upon 
the  elderly  and  other  occupants  of 
that  ship,  the  American  citizens,  the 
dastardly  murder  of  Mr.  Klinghoffer— 
a  man  who  was  totally  disabled  in  a 
wheelchair— executed,  that  terror  and 
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member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  for  force- 
fully directing  this  during  the  stages 
of  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

I  think,  first  of  all.  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  collective- 
ly congratulate  the  President  for  the 
step  that  was  necessary  to  be  taken  to 
make  a  decision  to  do  something  that 
is  not  usual  in  the  context  of  Ameri- 
can power,  but  by  the  same  token  was 
a  step  that  was  absolutely  necessary 
and  vital  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  all  Americans,  especially  ci- 
vilians traveling  abroad. 

The  second  thing  I  think  we  need  to 
do  is  to  commend  the  military,  who 
carried  out  the  operation  with  preci- 
sion. It  Is  Important  for  us  to  continue 
to  believe  in  the  ability  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  in  fact 
execute  the  decisions  that  are  made  by 
the  leadership  of  the  military  and  by 
the  elected  officials  of  the  United 
States. 

More  importantly,  however,  we  need 
to  examine  these  few  days  of  circum- 
stances which  led  us  here  to  this  reso- 
lution. The  mask  is  off;  the  cover  has 
been  pulled  back;  the  PLO  are  now- 
seen  for  what  they  are:  Lying,  murder- 
ing terrorists— there  is  no  doubt  they 
conceived,  planned,  directed,  orches- 
trated, and  carried  out  this  monumen- 
tal attack  on  the  free  world,  by  seizing, 
hijacking,  and  keeping  the  Italian 
cruise  liner;  but  more  than  that,  400 
innocent  civilians,  many  of  whom  were 
very  elderly  people. 

We  knew  that  they  had  been  taking 
maritime  training  before  this  was  ever 
done;  our  intelligence  gives  us  that. 
We  know  that  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved, the  hijackers  themselves,  be- 
cause of  the  statements  made  by  the 
hostages  after  they  were  released, 
were  on  that  ship  praising  Yassar 
Arafat  as  their  leader;  praising  him 
and  denigrating  the  United  States  and 
criticizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  know  that  the  go-between  who 
ordered,  on  behalf  of  the  PLO.  the  hi- 
jackers to  turn  the  ship  around  from 
off  the  coast  of  Syria  to  then  proceed 
to  Port  Said  In  Egypt  was  in  fact  a 
high  ranking  official  of  the  PLO. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  and  now 
we  know,  because  we  have  them 
through  the  Italians.  In  custody,  that 
when  the  Egyptian  airliner  was  forced 
to  land  in  Sicily,  there  were  six  people 
on  that  plane;  four  were  the  hijackers, 
two  were  high  ranking  PLO  officials; 
and  we  know  that  that  plane  was 
going  to  land  in  Algeria. 

Tunisia  should  be  congratulated  be- 
cause it  refused  to  allow  that  plane  to 
land,  but  the  Algerians  apparently  had 
given  their  approval,  and  we  know 
that  when  they  hit  the  ground  In  Al- 
geria, they  would  have  disappeared 
just  as  those  who  hijacked  the  TWA 
plane  in  Beirut  disappeared,  never  to 
be  seen  again,  never  to  be  punished. 


misery  would  go  unpunished. 

The  elderly  people  who  were  forced, 
men  and  women,  to  throw  a  handgre- 
nade  around  between  them,  scared  to 
death.  The  kind  of  punishment  de- 
scribed by  the  hostages  of  what  the  hi- 
jackers perpetrated  on  them  during 
the  course  of  the  time  they  were  in 
captivity,  that  would  have  gone  un- 
punished. 

These  things  would  have  gone  un- 
punished had  we  not  acted  but  we  did 
act  and  now  we  know  who  has  done  it 
and  who  will  be  punished.  We  know 
who  is  responsible  and  we  know  what 
we  must  dor  We  must  bring  them  to 
trial.  We  hope  that  the  Italians  will 
see  fit  to  allow  the  American  justice 
system  to  deal  with  them,  as  they 
have  murdered  an  American  citizen 
and  terrorized  elderly  Americans. 

More  than  that,  we  must  ensure  that 
even  if  the  Italians  try  them,  they  are 
tried  and  If  convicted— and  we  know 
they  will  be— they  are  punished  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  law.  in  public,  for 
the  world  to  see;  that  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  this  world  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate this  Inhumane,  barbaric  behavior 
on  the  part  of  any  group;  especially  on 
the  part  of  Arafat  and  the  PLO. 
should  be  the  message. 

Their  professing  to  be  innocent  no 
longer  washes  in  world  public  opinion, 
and  now  we  must  make  the  commit- 
ment from  this  day  forward,  not  only 
to  commend  ourselves  for  what  we  did 
yesterday  but  to  make  the  terrorists 
today  and  in  the  future  understand 
they  will  pay  the  dearest  price  if  they 
contemplate  or  carry  out  this  type  of 
horrendous  act  against  humanity 
again. 

Three  of  the  hostages  were  elderly 
widows  who  reside  in  my  district. 
What  will  they  think  of  their  country 
if  no  one  pays  for  what  horror  and 
misery  they  were  put  through'  What 
do  the  TWA  hostages  think  of  us 
when  no  one  has  been  punished  for 
what  was  done  to  them?  The  time  for 
talk  Is  over,  the  time  for  action  has 
begun. 

D  1345 

Civilization  cannot  exist,  freedom 
cannot  exist,  justice  cannot  exist,  if  we 
allow  people  like  those  in  the  PLO  and 
other  terrorist  groups  to  continue  to 
act  with  impunity  against  the  system 
of  Western  civilization  that  we  have  in 
place 

Madam  Speaker.  I  commend  those 
that  have  brought  this  to  fruition  and 
urge  this  country  to  review  what  hap- 
pened in  the  last  few  days  between 
Egypt  and  Italy  and  the  other  coun 


tries  of  the  Western  world,  and  the 
Middle  Eastern  world,  to  review  how 
best  we  can  avoid  these  kinds  of  things 
from  happening  again  and  avoid  a 
strain  in  the  relationship  between  our 
country  and  countries  like  Egypt 
which  apparently  got  caught  up 
beyond  their  control  in  problems 
which  the  terrorists  made  them 
assume  in  the  first  Instance. 

We  do  not  know  all  the  facts  yet.  We 
hope  that  when  we  do  know  them,  we 
will  find  that  no  country,  ally  of  ours, 
was  compllcit  with  the  terrorists. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
who  brought  it  to  the  floor,  and  I 
hope  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
free  world  now  realizes  on  what  basis 
we  must  deal  with  terrorism. 

Let  this  be  the  first  day  of  a  new  era 
In  dealing  with  those  who  would  bring 
down  civilization  as  we  know  it.  L-et 
them  know  that  there  will  be  no  place 
In  the  world  far  enough  away  from  the 
United  States  or  secure  enough  to  hide 
in.  no  refuge,  no  sympathy,  only  swift 
plus  decisive  action  by  a  country— no— 
by  a  whole  world  that  will  not  abide 
these  barbarians. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  .Madam  Speak- 
er, as  most  everyone  already  knows,  the 
Palestinian  hijackers  of  the  cruise  ship 
Achille  iMuro  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Italian-authorities  in  Sicily.  While  I  speak 
for  all  .Americans  in  welcoming  this  dra- 
matic development,  let  me  first  express  this 
Chambers  condolences  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Leon  Klinghoffer.  Mr.  Klinghoffer.  69.  was 
ailing  and  according  to  reports,  had  diffi- 
c'llty  moving  about  the  cruise  liner.  His 
murder  was  an  extremely  cowardly  act  by  a 
group  of  individuals  filled  with  anti-semetic 
and  anti-.\merican  rage.  It  is  that  hate 
which  makes  any  solution  to  the  Palestini- 
an problem  even  more  difficult  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  apprehension  of  the  terrorists  was 
due  in  part  to  a  number  of  parties  jointly 
concerned  with  the  ever-increasing  ugliness 
of  international  terrorism.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, led  by  Prime  Minister  Oaxi.  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  thanks  for  their  coop- 
eration in  both  ending  the  hostage  crisis 
and  securing  the  capture  of  the  terrorists. 
The  Tunisian  (Government  showed  a  great 
deal  of  courage  in  not  accepting  the  air- 
liner at  Tunis.  While  the  assistance  of  the 
Egyptian  (iovernment  in  this  matter  was 
also  greatly  appreciated,  only  further  in- 
quiry into  the  events  that  tnmspir«-rt  will 
answer  why  the  Mubarek  governm.n!  was 
slow  in  discovering  the  true  situation  on 
the  boat,  and  why  the  terrorists  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  Kgyptian  soil  as  late  as  4:15 
e.d.t.  yesterday. 

Most  of  all.  this  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  efforts  of  our  own  adminis- 
tration. Their  behind  the  scenes  work  in 
this  matter  cannot  be  underestimated.  I 
was  further  impressed  by  the  comments  of 
Press  SecreUry  Speakes.  who  indicated  the 
President  would  take  the  same  action  if 
need  be  in  the  future.  The  best  slateinent 
against    international    terrorism    is    strong 


action    World  terrorists  organization',  now 
know  that  the  I  nited  Sutes  will  an  agre* 
sively    to   bring   the    perpetrators   of   these 
acts  to  justice. 

Madam  Speaker,  prrhapt-  »  rhangp  is  in 
the  wind.  It  wbk  intere«Iin)i  to  notf  that  the 
Greek  Government,  whom  within  this  past 
year  had  surrumbed  to  terrorist  demands 
in  the  TV,  \  hijacking,  this  time  refused  to 
let  the  Kgjptian  airliner  land  at  Athens. 
While  this  i^  little  ronsolalion  for  the 
family  of  Leon  Klinghoffer.  let  u>.  hope 
ihat  this  action  is  a  sign  of  a  new  attitude 
within  the  international  rommunit* 

Mr.  BRO^HIl.l.  Madam  >fH-bkir  1  wish 
to  take  this  opponunil>  to  rongratulatr  ihf 
President  of  the  I  nited  State-  for  the  rap 
ture  of  the  four  I'aleHtinian  hijar ker* 

Terrorism  represent!"  an  ahsault  on  the 
most  fundamental  values  underpinning  our 
Western  civilization  — respect  for  human 
life,  fairness,  and  decenc>  V\  e  must  fight, 
and  fight  hard,  against  this  threat  to  our 
way  of  life.  But  in  carrying  out  this  fight 
we  must  always  remember  who  we  are,  and 
what  we  stand  for.  We  need  not.  and 
should  not.  stoop  to  the  brutel  methods  of 
these  terrorists.  If  we  become  like  them  to 
defeat  them,  then  we  defeat  ourselves.  Our 
response  should  be  intelligent,  measured, 
and  directed  against  the  perpetrators  who 
are  responsible  for  these  evil  acts.  There 
must  be  no  asylum  for  murderers.  This  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  our  allies  and 
indeed  all  those  in  the  world  who  wish  to 
preserve  international  law  and  order. 

I  believe  that  last  night's  mission  by  the 
Navy  jet  fighters  at  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  was  the  proper  course  of 
action.  Now  we  must  press  on  to  see  that 
these  terroriBls  are  brought  swiftly  to  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  House  Resolution 
294. 

Our  President  bit  the  bullet  and  made  the 
right  decision  concerning  the  hijackers  of 
the  Italian  passenger  liner.  He  deserves  our 
praise  for  his  decisive  and  firm  handling  of 
this  incident. 

As  we  all  know.  President  Reagan  or- 
dered I'.S.  fighter  aircraft  to  intercept  an 
Egyptian  airliner  carrying  the  terrorists 
who  murdered  Mr.  Leon  Klinghoffer. 

The  plane  was  forced  to  land  at  a  I'.S.  fa- 
cility in  Sicily.  Italian  authorities  now  have 
custody  of  the  terrorists  The  I  nited  States 
is  seeking  their  extradition  Let  us  hope 
that  these  criminals  can  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice in  the  I  nited  States 

This  senseless  killing  ot  vi,  Klinghoffer 
Is  a  classic  example  of  the  mmdiessness  of 
terrorism.  According  to  initial  reports,  the 
Palestinian  terrorists  randomi)  chose  Mr. 
Klinghoffer's  passport  from  among  a  group 
of  \m«rican  passports  and  decided  to 
single  him  out  for  assassination  to  show 
their  determination  in  their  efforts  to  win 
the  release  of  other  Palestinians  who  "pre 
being  held  in  Israeli  prison* 

Mr.  Klinghoffer  was  an  tlderl>  man  who 
had  been  confined  to  a  wheelchair  because 
of  a  serious  health  problem.  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  those  terrorists  chose  to 
punish    that    innocent    human    being    who 


could  not  have  resisted  even  if  he  had 
wanted  to  This  crime  was  not  the  work  of 
bra^t  men  It  was  a  foolish  and  shameful 
act  of  hatred  which  in  the  end  accom- 
plished absolutely  nothmii 

Disputes  can  never  be  resohed  b>  un- 
it^ashing  the  uglv  specter  of  terrorism  on 
the  innocent  Progress  on  resolving  long- 
standing problems  never  comes  when  the 
ad»i>c8ips  of  Moltnre  are  terrorizing  the 
world  and  killing  thf  innocent  Terrorism 
leads  to  nothini!  but  an  pscalatmK  series  of 
terrorist  attacks  which  worsen  bu:  didn't 
improve,  relations  besweer  the  n.nrerned 
parties. 

International  terrorism  is  a  problem 
which  this  administration  has  taken  seri- 
ously. Our  (.o>ernment  s  tough  position  on 
this  issue  is  the  right  one 
Well  done.  Mr  President. 
Mr  MA(  h  Madam  Speaker,  yesterday 
our  Nation  and  our  President  won  an  im- 
p<inant  and  decisive  victor*  asransl  inter- 
national terrorism. 

The  interception  by  U.S.  Navy  jet  fighters 
of  an  F'gyptian  airliner  carrying  four  Pal- 
estinian outlaws  in  international  air  space 
has  proven  America  s  resolve  to  deal  swift- 
ly and  effecti%el>  wuh  terroriit*. 

After  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Ital- 
ian liner  Achille  Lauro  were  freed,  our 
highest  priority  was  to  bring  the  terrorisU 
to  justice  Yesterday's  interception  of  the 
Egyptian  plane  by  American  warplanes  and 
its  forced  landing  in  luly  accomplished 
that  objective.  The  Navy  pilots  performed 
their  flawless  night  mission  in  a  precise 
and  professional  manner. 

Madam  Speaker.  Americans  oppose  the 
use  of  force  on  principle  and  prefer  the 
rule  of  law.  In  this  case,  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  the  former  has  brought  about 
the  opportunity  for  international  justice.  I 
urge  the  State  Department  to  seek  the  im- 
mediate extradition  of  the  pirates  from 
lUly  for  trial  here  in  America  for  the 
jenseless  and  brutal  murdering  of  Ameri- 
can Leon  Klinghoffer. 

Beyond  this  mmediate  case,  our  action— 
and  the  cooperation  shown  by  the  Italians 
and  other  governments  who  refused  to  ca- 
pitulate to  the  terrorist's  demands — puts 
terrorists  and  international  criminals  on 
notice  that  the  I  nited  States  and  the  civil- 
ized world  will  aggressi>el.>  fight  those  who 
use  terror  as  a  political  tool. 

We  ha%e  shown  our  firm  resolve  to  bring 
these  criminal-  to  justice  through  the  swift 
and  appri.priH'i  application  of  our  militarv 
might  Vnn  n-:  urriin-ts  and  thi^-t  ^h' 
would  consider  terrorist  acts  know  thai 
.America  is  on  guard  and  willing  to  act 
whenever  and  where>er  to  stop  them, 
defeat  them,  and  bring  them  to  justice.  If 
yesterday's  e*ents  will  deter  terrorists  from 
acting  in  the  future,  we  will  have  saved 
lives  and  liben>  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STRANG.  Madam  Speaker, 
during  floor  consideration  of  two  bills 
yesterday.  October  10.  1985,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  during  three  record- 
ed votes.  Had  I  been  able  to  be  present 
and  voting  I  would  have  cast  my  votes 
in  the  following  manner: 

Rollcall  No.  353,  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  354,  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  355,  "yea." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  CoELHo]  in  order  to  announce 
the  program  for  the  following  week. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session  on  Tuesday 
except  for  a  pro  forma  session. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  come  in  at 
noon  instead  of  the  usual  10  a.m..  and 
we  will  have  H.R.  1409,  military  con- 
struction authorizations,  open  rule.  2 
hours.  The  rule  has  already  been 
adopted. 

Then  on  Thursday  we  will  have  H.R. 
3327,  military  construction  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Madam  Speaker,  provided  that  we 
complete  both  bills  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  there  will  not  be  a  session 
on  Friday.  If  we  do  not.  Members 
should  expect  to  be  in  session  on 
Friday  next. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
gentleman,  could  he  tell  us  what  the 
situation  is  with  regard  to  the  DOD 
conference  report? 

Mr.  COELHO.  On  the  DOD  confer- 
ence report,  we  expect  it  to  be  up  the 
week  after  next.  So  the  amendments 
should  be  prepared  for  that. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
inform  us  with  regard  to  the  reconcili- 
ation package,  as  to  the  status  of  that 
measure? 

Mr.  COELHO.  The  reconciliation, 
we  expect  it  to  be  before  the  Rules 


Committee  on  Wednesday.  It  will  be 
there,  and  we  will  proceed  from  there. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  whether  the  Members  can 
expect  a  session  next  Friday? 

Mr.  COELHO.  Next  Friday  we  hope 
that  we  will  not  have  a  session,  but  it 
will  depend  on  how  quickly  we  are  able 
to  handle  the  bills  that  are  up  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

If  we  complete  the  action  on  both 
bills  there  will  not  be  a  session,  but  we 
have  to  alert  the  Members  that  if  we 
do  not  complete  the  work  of  the 
House  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
there  will  be  a  session. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER  15.  1985.  AND  HOUR 
OF  MEETING  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  October  15, 
1985.  and  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Tuesday,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  noon  on  Wednesday.  October  16. 
1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday. 
October  16.  1985,  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUDGET  DEFICIT  REDUCTION- 
LETS  START  NOW 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Madam 
Speaker,  this  Chamber  has  taken  a 
very  positive  action  today  in  instruct- 
ing its  conferees  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 372  to  return  with  a  measure 
that  will  definitively  return  this 
Nation  from  the  fairyland  of  $200  bil- 
lion deficit  spending  to  fiscal  sanity. 
It's  about  time! 

While  I  supported  the  motion  to  in- 
struct. I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  that  we 
can  do  better.  And  one  of  the  ways  we 
can  do  this  is  to  start  now.  Lets  not 
wait  for  next  year  or  fiscal  year  1991. 


Let's  start  making  some  cuts  in  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead: 

First,  cut  $10  billion  in  the  Defense 
conference  report. 

Second,  make  meaningful  cuts  in  ap 
propriations  as  they  come  back  before 
the  House  after  conference  agree- 
ments are  reached. 

Third,  make  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  that  will  soon  be 
before  us. 

Madam  Speaker,  today  we  have 
adopted  a  new  philosophy  in  this 
Chamber  to  restore  common  sense  to 
the  checkbook  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Lets  put  this  philosophy  in 
action  immediately. 


DEATH  PENALTY  SHOULD  APPLY 
TO  ACTS  OF  PIRACY.  ET 
CETERA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gekas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
repeat:  the  world  has  been  shocked  by 
the  Presidents  action  of  yesterday. 

When  I  say  "shocked."  I  mean  it  in 
this  context:  The  terrorist  world  has 
been  shocked  with  the  realization  per- 
haps that  from  here  on.  the  license  to 
kill  on  their  part  has  been  revoked  and 
the  free  world  has  been  shocked, 
pleasantly,  that  at  long  last,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  acted  re- 
sourcefully, forcefully,  immediately  to 
cure  an  international  incident  and  the 
ills  that  precede  and  follow. 

But  the  world  does  not  realize  some 
of  the  implications  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  the  American  public  may 
be  under  some  false  impressions  about 
the  ability  of  our  Nation  to  deal  with 
these  terrorists  even  though  wc  were 
able  to  get  them  into  our  hands  and 
have  them  under  our  jurisdiction. 

Had  we  had  the  ability  to  bring 
these  men  directly  back  to  the  United 
States  and  to  try  for  the  action  they 
took  on  this  ship  just  a  few  days  ago, 
the  American  people  would  be  shocked 
to  know  that  we  could  not  ask  for  the 
death  penalty  for  those  individuals 
even  though  they  seized  a  ship  on  the 
high  seas,  even  though  they  willfully 
and  deliberately  killed  an  American 
citizen,  and  even  though  they  were 
seized  properly  and  taken,  through 
the  Italian  authorities,  and  presum- 
ably—under my  hypothesis— brought 
back  to  the  United  States  for  trial  be- 
cause. Madam  Speaker.  Members  of 
the  House,  as  we  sit  here  today,  there 
is  no  death  penalty  applicable  on  the 
books,  on  the  laws  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  for  this  type  of 
action. 

That  is  alarming.  But  it  is  not  so 
alarming  to  me  because  from  the  very 
first  moment  I  came  to  the  Congress,  I 
learned  about  this  gigantic  loophole  in 
the  Federal  criminal  laws.  We  do  not 


have  a  death  penalty  for  anything 
except  for  one  narrow  situation,  and 
that  is  for  skyjacking,  for  the  hijack- 
ing of  an  airplane  in  which  a  death 
would  occur  and  for  whom  some  crimi- 
nal we  could  obtain  jurisdiction  of  in 
the  United  States,  we  could  ask  for  the 
death  penalty.  But  that  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance. Not  even  an  attempt  to  kill 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
God  forbid,  would  be  met  with  the 
possibility  of  capital  punishment,  as 
the  law  stands  today. 

Why?  Because  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly  refused 
to  pass  such  legislation. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why.  I  have  pursued  it  from  the 
very  first  moment,  as  I  said,  that  I 
came  to  the  Congress,  and  though  we 
take  measured  steps  toward  that  goal 
to  add  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
our  Nation,  yet  the  98th  Congress 
failed  to  adopt,  the  99th  Congress, 
even  though  I  introduced  legislation  in 
the  first  week  of  this  session,  has  yet 
to  take  it  up. 

The  only  hope  we  have  for  the 
American  public,  which  deeply  desires 
to  see  the  death  penalty  as  an  alterna- 
tive remedy,  as  a  possible  remedy  for 
these  kinds  of  actions,  through  all  the 
polls  that  have  been  taken  over  the 
last  decade,  more  than  70.  some  as 
much  as  80  percent  in  some  polls  of 
the  American  public  favor  the  death 
penalty  as  a  deterrent  and  as  a  possi- 
ble penalty  for  those  vicious  crimes. 

Despite  all  of  that,  the  only  hope  we 
have  in  this  session  that  something 
might  occur  to  allow  us  to  restore  cap- 
ital punishment  to  the  books  is  that 
during  the  debate  on  our  defense  ap- 
propriations, we  did  adopt  in  tnis 
House  the  capability  of  our  military 
courts-martial  to  apply  the  death  pen- 
alty for  the  first  time  to  military 
people  in  peacetime,  so  to  speak, 
which  was  a  very  small  step  toward 
the  eventuality,  as  I  see  it,  of  the 
whole  House  being  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  on  my  legislation  or  similar 
legislation  that  would  allow  the  death 
penalty  for  every  kind  of  vicious  crime 
that  is  possible. 

For  instance,  as  I  said,  assassination 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  extremely  important:  the  sky- 
jacking; and  now  the  piracy  on  the 
high  seas  of  people  among  whom 
might  be  American  citizens  and  who 
might  die  at  the  hands  of  terrorists. 
Now  that  is  no  longer  a  hypthetical 
situation.  It  has  happened.  It  has  oc- 
cupied the  headlines  of  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  world  for  the  last  few  days. 
And  for  the  other  vicious  crimes  for 
which    the    death    penalty    does    not 

apply. 

The  irony  of  it  is  that  we  have  never 
repealed  the  death  penalty,  and  these 
situations  which  I  have  described  have 
always  been  the  subject  of  a  possible 
death  penalty  remedy. 


Madam  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the 
House  consider  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  death  penalty  legislation  that  is 
waiting  for  action. 


D  1400 

THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
balanced  budget  proposal  before  us 
now  is  a  good  idea.  But  for  some 
reason,  its  sponsors  seem  unwilling  to 
put  it  into  effect  right  away.  It  is  sen- 
sible; it  will  work.  Why  wait? 

The  complete  details  of  the  plan 
aren't  available  right  now.  but  it  does 
seem  that  unless  we  put  it  into  efiect 
right  away,  it  may  actually  raise  defi- 
cits at  first.  None  of  us  want  that. 

With  no  plan  at  all.  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1986  is  expected  to  be  $172 
billion.  If  we  put  it  into  effect  when  its 
sponsors  suggest,  the  deficit  would  go 
up  to  $180  billion,  and  perhaps  as  high 
as  $193  billion.  But  if  we  start  now.  we 
can  actually  get  the  deficit  down  to 
$161  billion. 

If  we  wait  to  act,  we  will  not  have  a 
balanced  budget  until  1991.  If  we  act 
now.  we  can  eliminate  the  deficit  a  full 
year  earlier. 

All  told,  if  we  act  now,  we  can  cut 
over  $140  billion  from  the  deficits  in 
the  next  5  years. 
We  must  act  now. 

I  would  also  ^»11  attention  to  t^e 
loophole  in  the  plan  that  will  allow 
deficits  to  be  5-percent  higher  than 
the  actual  targets.  The  whole  point  of 
this  plan  is  to  force  ourselves  to  hit 
these  targets.  We  all  know  that  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  go  5  percent  higher, 
we  will  do  so. 

Finally,  we  all  recognize  that  reach- 
ing these  goals  will  require  real  and 
difficult  cuts  in  spending.  We  must 
ensure  that  everyone  shares  in  the 
sacrifice.  Let's  not  allow  the  Pentagon 
to  escape  its  fair  share.  And  lets  not 
allow  profitable  corporations  that  now 
pay  no  taxes  to  continue  escaping 
their  responsibilities. 


"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  353.  the  rule  pro- 
viding for  consideration  of  H.R.  1523.  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Knf.  rr^mf-nt 
Act  of  1985. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  355.  rinal  paxRage 
of  H.R.  3248.  Arts  and  Humanities  Authori- 
zation Act. 

"Ave"  on  rollcall  .No,  ib'  m.'inn  to  go  to 
conference  »ilh  the  Senate  r  Hajne  Joint 
Resolution  372.  debt  limit  evenvion. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  Si.  >  motion  to  in- 
struct the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  372.  debt  limit  extension. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Madam  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  October  9.  10.  and  11  due  to 
reasons  of  health. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  following  manner  on  matters  before  the 
House: 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  349.  the  Burton 
amendment  to  H.R.  3008.  the  Federal  Equi- 
table Pay  Practices  Act. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  CASIMIR 

PULASKI 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognisied  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Madam  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober II.  1779.  the  gTCHi  American  patriot 
and  courageous  mililar>  leader.  Gen.  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski,  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  cause 
of  American  independence  during  the 
Battle  of  Savannah. 

Born  in  1748  in  Poland  to  an  aristocratic 
and  distinguished  famUy,  Count  Pulaski  re- 
jected a  life  of  leisure,  and  instead  spent  31 
vears  of  his  life  fighting  to  free  his  native 
land  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  He  had 
fought  bravely  to  prevent  the  partitioning 
of  Poland,  and  although  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  efforts,  his  deep  commitment  to 
the  ideals  of  freedom  remained  inUct. 
When  he  first  heard  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  Paris  in  1776,  he  declared.  Wher- 
ever on  the  globe  men  are  fighting  for  lib- 
erty, h  is  as  if  it  were  my  own  affair."  and 
then,  this  heroic  Polish  nobleman  offered 
his  services  to  our  country. 

Arriving  in  Boston  during  the  summer  of 
1777,  Pulaski  volunteered  his  services  and 
expertise  to  Washington's  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  <»t  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine.  Because  of  his  meritorious  efforU, 
the  Continental  Congress  granted  him  a 
commission  as  a  brigadier  general  and 
placed  him  in  charge  of  the  newly  created 
American  cavalry. 

Follow ing  additional  miliury  action.  Pu- 
laski organized  an  independent  corps  of 
cavalry  and  light  mfantr^— the  Pulaski 
Legion— and  coninbuied  greatl)  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  American  military  cause 
throughout  1778.  Pulaski's  courage  and  de- 
termination helped  save  Charleston.  SC. 
from  a  superior  force,  and  during  the  siege 
of  Savannah,  he  displayed  undaunted  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  fierce  enemy  resistance 
as  he  bravely  led  his  cavalry  into  the  thick 
of  battle. 

(.eneral  Pulaski's  final  act  of  courage 
came  at  thi!-  Battle  of  Savannah.  As  the 
British  fired  from  the  fortified  city.  Pulaski 
volunteered  to  charge  through  their  line  of 
defense,  to  enter  the  city,  and  confuse  the 
enemy.  His  untimely  death  at  the  head  of 
this  famous  cavalry  charge  underscored  his 
dedication  to  the  ideals  for  which  the  colo- 
nisU  fought,  and  his  example  of  sacrifice 
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and   devotion   to  our   Nation's  cause   is  a 
model  of  patri()(ifiin  for  all  lime. 

President  Keaftan  has  isDued  a  proclama- 
tion designatinK  October  1 1  as  (leneral  Pu- 
laski Memorial  Day,  and  a  copy  of  that 
proclamation  follows: 

[A  F»roclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America] 

General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day.  1985 

General  Casimir  Pulaslii's  life  was  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Before 
coming  to  America  in  1777.  he  fought  brave- 
ly and  tirelessly  for  the  independence  of  his 
beloved  Poland.  Here,  he  devoted  all  hi.s 
energy  and  sliiU  to  the  American  War  of  In- 
dependence. His  personal  contribution  to 
the  Revolutionary  Army  on  the  field  of 
battle,  his  tactical  innovations,  and  his  cre- 
ation of  a  highly  effective  corps  of  dra- 
goons, linown  informally  as  the  Polish 
Legion,  won  him  the  title:  "Father  of  Ameri- 
can Cavalry." 

On  October  11.  1779.  General  Pulaski  gave 
his  life  in  our  struggle  for  freedom.  He  died 
from  wounds  suffered  bravely  in  the  battle 
of  Savannah.  Although  he  died  before  the 
goal  of  a  free  and  independent  America  had 
been  achieved,  his  heroic  example  has  in- 
spired Polish  and  American  patriots  for  over 
two  centuries.  George  Washington's  words 
written  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1778 
memorialize  General  Pulaski:  "The  Count's 
valor  and  active  zeal  on  all  occasions  have 
done  him  great  honor." 

As  we  gratefully  reflect  on  the  life  of  this 
great  champion  of  freedom,  we  are  moved  to 
salute  all  AJnericans  of  Polish  descent,  who 
from  the  settlement  in  Jamestown  through 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  on  to  the 
present  have  contributed  so  greatly  and  so 
generously  to  the  realization  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  Generations  of  Polish  Americans 
have  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  American  life 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor:  from  sci- 
ence and  the  arts  to  politics,  sports,  and  reli- 
gion. Their  achievements  have  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

Now.  therefore.  I  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Friday.  October  U.  1985.  as 
General  Pulaski  Memorial  Day.  1985.  and  I 
direct  the  appropriate  Government  officials 
to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on 
all  Government  buildings  on  that  day.  In 
addition.  I  encourage  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  commemorate  this  occasion 
as  appropriate  throughout  the  land. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Pulaski  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  timeless  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
Americans  of  Polish  descent,  the  llth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  and  Poli.sh  Ameri- 
cans all  over  this  Nation  in  commemorat- 
ing the  206th  anniversity  of  (ieneral  Pulas- 
ki's inspiring  sacrifice  for  the  noble  ideals 
of  freedom  during  our  American  War  of 
Independnce. 


tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelsoni  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Madam  Speak- 
er, in  examining  my  voting  record  I  find 
that  I  am  not  recorded  on  some  rollcalU. 
They  include  rollcalls  .'>9,  76,  115,  and  29.3 
to  approve  the  House  Journal.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  these  rollcalls.  On  two 
other  procedural  motions  to  adjourn,  roll- 
calls 77  and  116,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  60, 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt 
the  resolution  to  condemn  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  .March  24  shoot- 
ing in  East  Germany  of  I'.S.  Army  .Maj. 
Arthur  I).  Nicholson,  Jr.,  "nay"  on  rollcall 
61,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  adopt  the  con- 
current resolution  to  call  upon  the  (>overn- 
ment  of  Chile  to  negotiate  with  its  opposi- 
tion: "yea"  on  rollcall  62.  adoption  of  the 
rule  to  provide  for  House  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  to  approve  the  release 
of  $14  million  in  fiscal  198,5  for  supporting 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua:  "yea"  on  rollcall  78,  the  demand 
for  a  second  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  adopt  Senate  Concurrent  Kesnlu- 
tion  37:  "yea"  on  rollcall  7H.  the  demand 
for  a  second  on  the  motion  to  su-<pend  the 
rules  and  adopt  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 130:  "nay"  on  rollcall  116,  the  motion 
to  adjourn:  "yea"  on  rollcall  117,  adoption 
of  the  rule  for  House  consideration  for  the 
Defense  authorization  bill:  "yea"  on  roll- 
call 294,  adoption  of  the  rule  for  House 
consideration  of  the  railroad  safety  im- 
provement bill:  and  "yea"  on  the  motion  to 
delete  $6.3  from  the  railroad  safety  im- 
provement bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


AMENDING  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  OF  THE  BICENTEN- 
NIAL OF  THE  r.S.  CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ()f  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  Bo<;gs)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGfiS.  Madam  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  CRANE  I  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  amend  the  charter  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  We  are  offering  this  legisla- 
tion in  our  capacity  as  members  of  the 
Commission.  Similar  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Senators 
Thurmond,  Kennedy,  and  Stevens,  who 
are  members  of  the  Commission,  and  Sena- 
tor Hatch. 

The  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  was  established  in 
September  1983  by  Public  Law  98-101.  The 
200th  anniversary  of  the  approval  of  the 
Constitution  by  delegates  attending  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia 
will  occur  on  September  17.  1987.  Because 
the  initial  members  of  the  Commission 
were  not  appointed  until  July  16  of  this 
year,  the  Commission  is  behind  schedule  in 
its  efforts  to  plan  and  coordinate  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Constitution's  bicentenary. 

In  recognition  of  the  constraints  im- 
posed by  time  on  the  mandate  to  pro- 
mote and  coordinate  activities  to  com- 


memorate the  bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution," the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  requested  that  Congress 
modify  the  Commission's  charter 
(Public  Law  98-101).  The  changes  rec 
ommended  by  the  Commission  are 
contained  in  this  legislation.  They  in- 
clude: 

First,  authority  for  the  Commission 
to  control  the  use  of  the  official 
emblem  of  the  bicentennlial  and  to  li- 
cense its  use  by  the  public; 

Second,  removal  of  the  limitation  on 
the  number  of  Commission  staff  who 
may  be  compensated  through  appro- 
priated funds: 

Third,  exemption  from  Civil  Service 
regulations  of  Commission  staff  paid 
from  privately  donated  funds;  and 

Fourth,  raising  the  ceiling  on  the 
amount  an  individual  can  contribute 
to  the  Commission  to  $250,000  per 
annum  and  on  the  amount  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  business  or- 
ganization can  contribute  to  $1  million 
per  annum. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  includes  a 
provision  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  from  1989.  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  until  1991.  the  anni- 
versary of  the  ratification  of  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Separate  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced by  my  colleagues  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Annunzio  and  Mr.  Crane]  and 
myself  to  authorize  the  production  of 
coins  and  medals  by  the  Treasury  to 
commemorate  historic  events  proceed- 
ing and  associated  with  the  drafting 
and  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
H.R.  3415  is  currently  pending  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Coinage. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Administration  from 
1974  until  1977  and  I  serve  on  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  as  the  Speaker's 
designee.  From  my  experiences  as  an 
active  participant  in  the  commemora 
tion  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial, I  can  bring  a  certain  appre- 
ciation of  the  challenge  facing  this 
Commission  in  discharging  its  respon- 
sibilities to  promote  and  coordinate  ac- 
tivities to  commemorate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution. 

For  example,  the  original  agencies 
charged  with  preparing  for  the  cele- 
brations of  1976  was  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
[ARBCl.  It  was  established  in  1966. 
fully  10  years  prior  to  the  celebration 
of  our  independence.  While  there  were 
problems  with  the  original  agency 
which  resulted  in  its  reorganization  as 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Authority  [ARBAl.  there  was  suffi- 
cient time  for  planning  for  anniversa- 
ry of  our  independence,  one  of  the 
best  patriotic  celebrations  in  our  histo- 
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ry.  Unfortunately,  the  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 
was  not  appointed  until  2  months  ago. 
Consequently  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  plan,  promote,  and  coordi- 
nate the  commemoration  of  our  Na- 
tion's fundamental  law,  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Another  example  of  the  constraints 
facing  this  Commission  is  funding. 
The  two  agencies  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  1976  celebration  re- 
ceived more  than  $51  million  in  appro- 
priated funds.  Another  $50  million  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  other 
agencies  for  bicentennial  activities  in 
1975  and  1976  alone.  In  contrast,  the 
fiscal  year  1985  supplemental  (Public 
Law  99-88)  appropriated  $330,000  to 
the  Commission  and  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and 
the  Judiciary  appropriations  bill  (H.R. 
2965)  contains  another  $775,000  for 
the  Commission. 

In  short,  the  1976  commemoration 
was  10  years  in  the  planning  and  was 
supported  with  more  than  $100  million 
in  Federal  appropriations.  This  Com- 
mission has  just  2  years  to  promote 
and  coordinate  the  commemoration  of 
the  Nation's  founding  charter,  with  a 
fairly  lean  budget  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
jectives. The  changes  recommended  by 
the  Commission,  raising  the  limit  on 
nongovernmental  contributions,  au- 
thorizing the  minting  of  medals  and 
coins,  and  permitting  the  licensing  of 
the  celebration's  official  emblem  or 
logo,  will  better  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  successfully  execute  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  short  time  remaining 
until  September  17,  1987. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  including  the 
text  of  H.R.  3559  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks.  I  am 
also  including  remarks  of  the  bill's 
principal  cosponsor,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane],  immediately 
following  the  text,  and  I  would  like  to 
simply  read  the  last  sentence  of  Mr. 
Crane's  remarks: 

The  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  des- 
perately needs  the  support  of  the  99lh  Con 
gress  to  ensure  that  proper  recognition  and 
tribute  is  paid  to  this  truly  great  achieve- 
ment. 

H.R. 3559 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  establishing  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  clarify  the 
status  of  employees  of  the  Commission,  to 
raise  the  limits  on  private  contributions, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Stales    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SKTIDN    I     DKKIMTIONS;  t  (IMMKMORATIONS    BY 
STATE  AM)  l.(K  Al.  (idVERNMENT 

(a)  DEFiNiTiONS.-Por  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  term— 

(1)  Bicentennial  logo"  means  the  official 
logo  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitution, 
as  designed  and  so  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  5(k)  <as  redesig- 
nated herein)  of  Public  Law  98-101.  or  any 
likeness  of  such  logo  which,  in  whole  or  in 


part,  is  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest 
such  logo;  and 

(2)  "Commission",  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated, means  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

(b)  Commemorations  by  State  and  Local 
GovERNMENT.-It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  or  Public  Law  98-101  to  preempt  any 
other  official  governmental  entity  from 
celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Neither  this  Act 
nor  Public  Law  98-101  shall  prevent  any 
State  or  local  government  entity,  acting 
under  its  own  authority,  from  establishing 
and  using  its  own  logo,  insignia,  seal,  or 
similar  device. 

SE(    2  A.MENnMENTS  REt.ATINt;  Tf)  PERSONNEL. 

Section  5  of  Public  Law  98-101  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  ■, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "up  to 
five  persons.": 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (j)  as  sulwections  <e)  through  (k). 
respectively; 

(4)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Appointments  and  compensation 
under  this  section  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchaptsr  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates .": 

(5)  in  subsection  (f)(2).  as  redesignated 
herein,  by  striking  out  "twenty  employees  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  forty  employ- 
ees or  funds  equal  to  the  cost  of  detailing 
such  forty  employees"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (i)(2)(A).  as  redesignated 
herein,  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$250,000"; 

(7)  in  subsection  (i)(2)(B),  as  redesignated 
herein,  by  striking  out  "$100,000  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""$1,000,000"'; 

(8)  in  subsection  (k).  as  redesignated 
herein,  by  striking  out  the  matter  beginning 
".  except  that  under"  through  the  end  of 

such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period:  and 

(9)  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Commission  may  transfer  funds 
received  by  it  to  any  agency  if  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  such  agencys  use  of 
such  funds  would  promote  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.'". 
SE(  3 1  sE  OF  i.<h;o 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
5(k).  as  redesignated  herein,  of  Public  Law 
98-101.  the  Commission  may  authorize  the 
use  of  the  Bicentennial  logo  for  noncom- 
mercial, educational  purposes  without 
charge  when  such  use  is  essentially  a  public 
service,  and  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission,  contribute  to  public  informa- 
tion and  education  concerning  the  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

SKt    4  ( (MIPKRATION  BY  ACEM  lES 

Section  6(c)  of  Public  Law  98-101  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ""All  such  governmental  agencies 
and  organizations  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law.  in 


providing  advice  and  assistance  requested  by 
the  Commission.  ". 

SE(    i  l.ll  ENSINC; 

(a)  Required  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
Each  commercial  license  granted  by  the 
Commission  for  the  use  of  the  Bicentennial 
logo  shall  contain  the  following  terms  and 
conditions— 

( 1 )  the  establishment  of  a  use  charge,  roy- 
alty payment,  or  payment  in  Icind  which  is 
reasonably  related  to  the  commercial  value 
of  the  license,  to  be  paid  by  the  licensee: 

(2)  specification  of  an  expiration  date: 

(3)  a  provision  that  the  license  shall  be 
nonexclusive:  and 

(4)  a  provision  that  licensees  are  not  au- 
thorized to  grant  sublicenses  or  transfer  or 
reassign  licenses  to  another  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  an 
item  or  the  provision  of  services,  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

(b)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Commission  may  incorporate  additional 
terms  and  requirements  into  any  commer- 
cial license  issued  by  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  Bicentennial  logo. 

SE(  .  6  REVOt  AT10N 

The  Commission  may  revoke  or  cancel  any 
license  or  authorization  issued  for  use  of  the 
Bicentennial  logo  if  such  Commission  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  license 
or  authorization  have  not  been  complied 
with: 

(2)  the  use  Involved  is  injurious  to  the 
imtige  of  the  Commission;  or 

(3)  the  use  involved  is  offensive  or  does 
not  meet  the  standar-is  o/  the  Commission. 

SEC.  7  PENALTIES 

(a)  Criminal  PENALTiES.-Whoever.  except 
as  provided  in  this  Act.  knowingly  and  for 
profit  manufactures,  reproduces,  uses,  sells, 
or  otherwise  distributes  the  Bicentennial 
logo,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $250  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  except  as  provided  in  this 
act.  manufactures,  reproduces,  uses,  sells,  or 
otherwise  distributes  the  Bicentennial  logo 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  Com- 
mission tending  falsely  to  represent  any  af- 
filiation with  or  endorsement  by  the  Com 
mission,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $250  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

<c)  Civil  Penalties —Whoever  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  manufacturing, 
reproducing,  using,  selling,  or  otherwise  dis- 
tributing any  commercial  product  which 
uses  the  Bicentennial  logo  without  authori- 
zation by  the  Commission  shall,  in  addition 
to  any  criminal  penalty,  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  royalty  or  other  payment  which 
should  have  been  made  to  the  Commission 
for  such  use  of  such  Bicentennial  logo  plus 
reasonable  attorney  fees  and  costs  The 
Commission  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  recover 
such  penalty. 

SEl .  S.  AITHORIZATION  Of  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  Section  8  of  Public  Law  98-101  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■"1989""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■1991'". 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  jointly 
introduced  two  bills  along  with  Representa- 
tives BotGS  and  Annlnzio  concerning 
America's  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
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of  the  (  .S.  CnnMitution.  The  first  bill 
would  merely  amend  the  oriKinal  act  that 
eRtablinhed  the  C'ommisRion  to  clarify  the 
status  of  employees  of  the  Commission,  to 
raise  the  limits  on  private  contributions, 
and  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
until  1991.  The  second  bill  would  authorize 
the  minting  of  commemorative  coins  and 
the  striking  of  commemorative  medals  to 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  our  I'.S. 
Constitution. 

In  I9H3,  I  introduced  the  orifnnal  House 
legislation  to  create  a  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  C.S.  Constitution.  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  2  years 
for  the  President  to  appoint  the  Commis- 
sion, it  is  imperative  that  these  pending 
bills  get  passed  so  that  the  Commission  can 
fully  undertake  the  enormous  tasks  before 

The  American  Revolutionary  Bicenten- 
nial Administration  [ARBAl  had  12  years 
to  organize  and  raise  funds  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  contrast,  the  bicentennial 
for  the  C.S.  Constitution  is  already  less 
than  2  years  away.  As  a  result  of  these 
pressing  time  constraints,  the  Commission, 
on  which  I  serve,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  limits  on  private  contributions. 
Without  sufficient  funding  from  the  private 
sector,  the  U.S.  Constitution  will  not  get 
the  celebration  that  it  so  richly  deserves. 

The  only  other  major  change  contained 
in  the  bill  to  amend  the  original  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  Act  is  a  provision  that 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
from  19H9  to  1991.  The  rationale  behind 
this  was  not  to  just  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  for  a  couple  more  years,  but 
was  aimed  at  commemorating  the  entire 
ratifying  process  of  the  original  document. 
.Although  by  1789,  the  Constitution  was 
ratified  by  all  the  original  States  except  for 
Rhode  Island,  it  was  done  so  with  the 
caveat  that  a  bill  of  rights  would  be  added 
shortly  thereafter.  The  Bill  of  Rights  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  was  not  ratified  by  the 
requisite  number  of  States  until  1791.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  that  it  is  fitting  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  to  corre- 
spond with  the  entire  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion of  our  original  Constitution.  The  Bill 
of  Rights  was  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  I'.S.  Constitution  and  deserves 
recognition  by  this  Commission  and  the 
people  of  the  I'nited  States. 

The  other  legislation  that  I  cosponsored 
is  Mr.  ANNt'NZIo's  bill,  H.R.  3415,  authoriz- 
ing coins  and  medals  to  commemorate  the 
constitutional  bicentennial.  Its  purpose  is 
not  only  to  provide  sourvenirs  to  celebrate 
the  bicentennial,  but  it  will  also  raise  funds 
for  the  Commission  and  for  the  purpose  of 
Federal  debt  retirement.  The  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  coins  will  go  toward  reducing 
our  Federal  debt,  and  the  profit  from  the 
sale  of  medals  will  further  help  the  Com- 
mission fund  its  activities. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  remembered  thai 
while  our  Nation  may  be  one  of  the  young- 
er nations  in  the  world,  it  has  the  oldest, 
relatively  unchanged  form  of  government 
in  the  entire  world.  The  U.S.  Constitution  is 
considered  such  an  act  of  genius  that  it  is 
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the  most  frequently  used  constitutional 
model  for  developing  and  restructuring 
countries.  Almost  200  years  ago  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  I'.S.  Constitution  fashioned  a 
nearly  perfect  instrument  of  government, 
one  that  has  demonstrated  the  remarkable 
capacity  to  adapt  to  a  changing  world.  The 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States  desperate- 
ly needs  the  support  of  the  99th  Congress 
to  ensure  that  proper  recognition  and  trib- 
ute is  paid  to  this  truly  in'eat  achievement. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2409 

Mr.  DINGELL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  2409)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  authorities  under  that 
act  relating  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  National  Research  In- 
stitutes, and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.R.  Rept.  99-309) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2409)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  authorities 
under  that  Act  relating  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  National  Research 
Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

SElTIO.y  I.  SHOUT  TITLE;  REFERENCE  TO  ACT:  AND 
TABLE  OF  CONTESTS. 

(al  Short  Title— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Health  Research  Extension  Act  of 
198S': 

(b)  Reference  to  Act.— Except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided,  whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

(ci  Table  of  Contents.— 
Sec.  1.  Short  title:  reference  to  Act:  and  table 

of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Revision   of  title  IV  of  the   Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

■TITLE  IV-NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES 

"Part  A— National  iNSTmrrES  of  Health 

"Sec.  401.  Organization  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

"Sec.  402.  Appointment  and  authority  of 
Director  of  NIH. 

•Sec.  403.  Reportof  Director  of  NIH. 

"Part  B— General  Provisions  Respecting 
National  Research  iNSTrrtTES 

"Sec.  40S.  Appointment  and  authority  of  the 
Directors  of  the  National  Re- 
search Institutes. 

"Sec.  406.  Advisory  councils. 

"Sec.  407.  Biennial  report. 

"Sec.  408.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 


"Part  C— Specific  Provisions  Respecting 
National  Research  iNSTirirrEs 

"Subpart  1  — National  Cancer  Institute 
Sec.  410.  Purpose  of  Institute. 

"Sec.  411.  National  cancer  program. 

"Sec.  412.  Cancer  control  programs. 

"Sec.  413.  Special  authorities  of  the  Direc- 
tor 

"Sec.  414.  National  cancer  research  and 
demonstration  centers. 

"Sec.  41S.  President's  cancer  paneL 

"Sec.  416.  Associate  Director  for  Prevention. 

"Subpart  2— National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute 
"Sec.  418.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
"Sec.  419.  Heart,    blood    I'essel.    lung,    and 
blood    disease   prevention    and 
control  programs. 
"Sec.  420.  Information  and  education. 
"Sec.  421.  National  heart,  blood  vesseL  lung, 
and  blood  diseases  and  blood 
resources  program. 
"Sec.  422.  National    research    and    demon- 
stration centers  for  heart,  blood 
vesseL  lung,  and  blood  diseases, 
sickle  cell  anemia,   and  blood 
resources. 
"Sec.  423.  Interagency  technical  committee. 
"Sec.  424.  Associate  Director  for  Pret^ention. 
"Subpart  3- National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases 

"Sec.  426.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Sec.  427.  Data  systems  and  information 
clearinghouses. 

"Sec.  428.  Division  Directors  for  diabetes, 
endocrinology,  and  metabolic 
diseases,  digestive  diseases  and 
nutrition,  and  kidney,  urolog- 
ic.  and  hematologic  diseases. 

"Sec.  429.  Interagency  coordinating  com- 
mittees. 

"Sec.  430.  Advisory  boards. 

"Sec.  431.  Research  and  training  centers. 

"Sec.  432.  Advisory  council  subcommittees. 

"Sec.  433.  Biennial  report 
"Subpart  4— National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 

"Sec.  435.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Sec.  436.  National  arthritis  and  musculo- 
skeletal diseases  prograrn, 

"Sec.  437.  Research  and  training. 

"Sec.  438.  Data  systems  and  information 
clearinghouses. 

"Sec.  439.  Interagency  coordinating  com- 
mittees. 

"Sec.  440.  Arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases demonstration  projects. 

"Sec.  441.  Multipurpose  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal disease  centers. 

"Sec.  442.  Advisory  board. 

"Subpart  S— National  Institute  on  Aging 
"Sec.  443.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
"Sec.  444.  Special  functions. 
"Sec.  445.  Alzheimer's  Disease  Centers. 

"Subpart  6— National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases 

"Sec.  446.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

'Subpart  7— National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development 

"Sec.  448.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
"Sec.  449   Sudden  infant  death  syndrome. 
"Sec.  450.  Mental  retardation  research. 
"Sec.  451.  Associate  Director  for  Prevention. 
"Subpart  8— National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research 

"Sec.  453.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Subpart  9— National  Eye  Institute 
"Sec.  455.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 


Subpart   10-National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke 
"Sec.  457.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
"Sec.  458.  Spinal     cord      regeneration      re- 
search. 
"Sec.  459.  Bioen0neering  research. 
"Subpart  U-National  Institute  of  General 

Medical  Sciences 
"Sec.  461.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Subpart  12— National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences 
"Sec.  463    Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

■Part  D-National  Library  of  Medicine 
"Subpart  1— General  provisions 
"Sec.  465.  Purpose,  establishment,  and  func- 
tions of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine. 
■Sec.  466.  Board  of  Regents. 
"Sec.  467.  Library  facilities. 

■'Subpart  2— Financial  Assistance 
■Sec.  469.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
'■Sec.  470.  Definitions. 

'Sec.  471,  National    Medical    Libraries   As- 
sistance Advisory  Board. 
'Sec.  472.  Grants  for  training  in  medical  li- 
brary sciences. 
"Sec.  473.  Assistance  for  special   scientific 
projects  and  for  research   and 
development  in  medical  library 
science  and  related  fields. 
"Sec.  474.  Grants  for  establishing,   expand- 
ing,   and   improving  the  basic 
resources   of  medical   libraries 
and  related  instrumentalities. 
"Sec.  475.  Grants  and  contracts  for  estab- 
lishment of  regional  medical  li- 
braries. 
"Sec.  476.  Financial  support  of  biomedical 

scientific  publications. 
"Sec.  477.  Grant    payments,     records,    and 
audit 
"Part  E— Other  Agencies  of  NIH 
"Subpart  1— Division  of  Research  Resources 
■Sec.  479.  General  purpose. 
■'Sec.  480.  Advisory  council. 
■Sec.  481.  Biennial  report 
■Subpart  2-John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences. 
■Sec.  482.  General  purpose. 

■Subpart  3— National  Center  for  Nursing 
Research 
■Sec.  483.  Purpose  of  the  Center. 
"Sec.  484.  Specific  authorities. 
■■Sec.  485.  Advisory  council 
"Sec.  486.  Biennial  report 

■Part F -Awards  and  Training 
■■Sec.  487.  National  research  service  awards. 
■■Sec.  488.   Visiting  scientist  awards. 
"Sec.  489.  Studies      respecting     biomedical 
and    behavioral    research    per- 
sonnel. 
•Part  G— General  Provisions 
■Sec.  491.  Institutional       review       boards: 

ethics  guidance  program. 
"Sec.  492.  Peer  review  requirements. 
'Sec.  493.  Protection       against       scientific 

fraud. 
"Sec.  494.  Research  on  public  health  emer- 
gencies. 
Sec.  495.  Animals  m  research. 
■Sec.  496.  Use  of  appropriations. 
■Sec.  497.  Gifts. 
Sec.  498.  Fetal  Research. 
"'Sec.  499.  Construction  of  title. ". 
Sec.  3.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  4.  Plan  for  research  involving  animals. 
Sec.  5.  Research  on  lupus  erythematosus. 


Sec.  6.  National    Research    Service    Award 

study. 
Sec.  7.  Interagency    Committee    on    Spinal 

Cord  Injury, 
Sec.  8.  Study  of  personnel  for  health  needs 

of  the  elderly. 
Sec.  9.  Interagency  Committee  on  Learning 

Disabilities. 
Sec.  10.  Review    of    disease    research    pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diatietes  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases. 
Sec.  11.  Biomedical  ethics. 
Sec.  12.  Alzheimer's  disease  registry. 
SEC    2    REVISION    OF    TITLE    IV    OF    THE    PIBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT. 
Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■TITLE  IV-NATIONAL  RESEARCH 

INSTITUTES 

"Part  A— National  Institutes  of  Health 


"ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH 

"Sec.  401.   la)  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  an  agency  of  the  Service. 

"(bid I  The  following  national  research  in- 
stitutes are  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health: 
"(A)  The  National  Cancer  Institute. 
■"(B)  The  National  Heart  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute. 

"(C)    The   National   Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases. 

'(D)   The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 
"(El  The  National  Institute  on  Aging. 
"(F)  The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases. 

"(G)    The    National    Institute    of    Child 
Health  and  Human  Development 

"(HI  The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search, 
"(I)  The  National  Eye  Institute. 
"(J)  The  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal    and     Communicative     Disorders     and 
Stroke. 

"(K)   The  National   Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences. 

"(L)  The  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences. 

■■(2)  The  following  entities  are  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 
"(A)  The  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
"(B)  The  Division  of  Research  Resources. 
"(C)   The  John   E.    Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in   the  Health 
Sciences. 

"(D)  The  National  Center  for  Nursing  Re- 
search. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  establish  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  one  or  more 
additional  national  research  institutes  to 
conduct  and  support  research,  training, 
health  information,  and  other  programs 
with  respect  to  any  particular  disease  or 
groups  of  diseases  or  any  other  aspect  of 
human  health  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  ad- 
ditional institute  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  activities:  and 

"(Bl  the  additional  institute  is  not  estab- 
lished before  the  expiration  of  ISO  days  after 
the  Secretary  has  provided  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
written  notice  of  the  determination  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  the 
institute. 

■■(21  The  Secretary  may  reorganize  the 
functions  of  any  national  research  institute 
and  may  abolish  any  national  research  in- 
stitute if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 


institute  is  no  longer  required.  A  reorganiza- 
tion or  abolition  may  not  take  effect  under 
this  paragraph  before  the  expiration  of  180 
days  after  the  Secretary  has  provided  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  written  notice  of  the  reorganization 
or  abolition. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'national  research  institute'  means  a  na- 
tional research  institute  listed  in  subsection 
(b)  or  established  under  subsection  (c).  A  ref- 
erence to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
includes  its  agencies. 

"APPOINTMENT  AND  AUTHORFrY  OF  DIRECTOR  OF 
NIH 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  be  headed  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (hereafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  Director  of  NIH  ) 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  perform 
functions  as  provided  under  subsection  (b) 
and  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301.  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
DirectorofNIH- 

"(1)  shall  t>e  responsible  for  the  overall  di- 
rection of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  for  the  establishment  and  implementa- 
tion of  general  policies  respecting  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health; 

■■(2)  shall  coordinate  and  oversee  the  oper- 
ation of  the  national  research  institutes  and 
administrative  entities  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health: 

"(3)  shall  assure  that  research  al  or  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
is  subject  to  review  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 492: 

"(4)  for  the  national  research  institutes 
and  administrative  entities  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health— 

"(A)  may  acquire,  construct  improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain,  at  the  site  of 
such  institutes  and  entities,  laboratories, 
and  other  research  facilities,  other  facilities, 
equipment  and  other  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, and 

"(B)  may  acquire,  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  U.S.C.  34).  by  lease 
or  otherwise  through  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings  m  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  or 
communities  located  adjacent  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  use  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years: 

""(5)  may  secure  resources  for  research  con- 
ducted by  or  through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health: 

""(6)  may.  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  senice.  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  establish  such  technical 
and  scientific  peer  review  groups  as  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
title  and  appoint  and  pay  the  members  of 
such  groups,  except  that  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  not  receive 
additional  compensation  for  service  as 
members  of  such  groups: 

"■(7)  may  secure  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  consultation  senices  and  advice 
of  persons  from  the  United  Slates  or  abroad: 
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"181  may  use.  xcilh  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information, 
and  facilities  of  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
public  agencies,  tnth  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

"(9)  may.  for  purposes  of  study,  admit  and 
treat  at  facilities  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  such  treatment; 

"1101  may  accept  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated sem^ices;  and 

"111)  may  perform  such  other  administra- 
tive functions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  needed  to  effectively  carry  out  this  title. 
The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  duration  of  a  peer  review 
group  appointed  under  paragraph  I6I.  The 
members  of  such  a  group  shall  be  individ- 
uals who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  expe- 
rience are  eminently  qualified  to  perform 
the  review  functions  of  such  group.  Not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  any 
such  group  shall  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  Stales. 

"(cl  The  Director  of  NIH  may  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  and  entities,  for  biomed- 
ical and  behavioral  research,  substances 
and  living  organisms.  Such  substances  and 
organisms  shall  be  made  available  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  /including  pay- 
ment for  them)  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate. 

"idJil/  The  Director  of  NIH  may  obtain 
'in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  in  such  section  on  the  period 
of  service/  the  services  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  experts  or  consultants,  with  scien- 
tific or  other  professional  qualifications,  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"121(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph iBi.  experts  and  consultants  whose 
services  are  obtained  under  paragraph  ID 
shall  be  paid  or  reimbursed,  in  accordance 
with  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  their 
travel  to  and  from  their  place  of  service  and 
for  other  expenses  associated  with  their  as- 
signment. 

"IB)  Expenses  specified  in  subparagraph 
lA)  shall  not  be  allowed  in  connection  with 
the  assignment  of  an  expert  or  consultant 
whose  services  are  obtained  under  para- 
graph 11)  unless  the  expert  or  consultant  has 
agreed  in  writing  to  complete  the  entire 
period  of  the  assignment  or  one  year  of  the 
assignment,  whichever  is  shorter,  unless  sep- 
arated or  reassigned  for  reasons  which  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  expert  or  consult- 
ant and  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary. If  the  expert  or  corisultant  violates  the 
agreement,  the  money  spent  by  the  United 
States  for  such  expenses  is  recoverable  from 
the  expert  or  consultant  as  a  debt  due  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  may  waive  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  recovery  under 
this  subparagraph, 
"le)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall— 
"ID  advise  the  agencies  of  the  /National 
Institutes  of  Health  on  medical  applications 
of  research; 

"12)  coordinate,  review,  and  facilitate  the 
systematic  identification  and  evaluation  of. 
clinically  relevant  information  from  re- 
search conducted  by  or  through  the  national 
research  institutes; 

"13)  promote  the  effective  transfer  of  the 
information  described  in  paragraph  12)  to 
the  health  care  community  and  to  entities 
that  require  such  triformation;  and 

"14)  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  activi- 
ties described  in  paragraph  13). 

"If)  There  shall  be  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  an  Associate  Director  for 
Prevention.  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  dele- 


gate to  the  Associate  Director  for  Prevention 
the  functions  of  the  Director  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  the  disease  prevention  re 
search  programs  of  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes and  the  coordination  of  such  pro- 
grams among  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes and  between  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes and  other  public  and  private  enti- 
ties. The  Associate  Director  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Director  of  NIH  on  the  preven- 
tion activities  undertaken  by  the  Associate 
Director  TTie  report  shall  include  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  expenditures  made  for  the 
activities  reported  on  and  the  personnel 
used  in  connection  with  such  activities. 

"REPORT  or  DIRECTOR  OF  NIH 

"Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  biennial 
report  which  shall  t>e  prepared  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  and  which  shall  consist  of— 

"ID  a  description  of  the  activities  earned 
out  by  and  through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  policies  respecting  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  such  recommendations  respect- 
ing such  policies  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate; 

"12)  a  description  of  the  activities  under- 
taken to  improve  grants  and  contracting  ac 
countability  and  technical  and  scientific 
peer  review  procedures  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes; 

"13)  the  reports  made  by  the  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Prevention  under  section  402lf) 
during  the  period  for  which  the  biennial 
report  is  prepared;  and 

"14)  the  biennial  reports  of  the  Directors  of 
each  of  the  national  research  institutes,  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Research  Re- 
sources, and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Nursing  Research. 
The  first  report  under  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  July  I.  1986.  and 
shall  relate  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  The  next  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  December  30,  1988,  and 
shall  relate  to  the  two-fiscal-year  period 
ending  on  the  preceding  September  30.  Each 
subsequent  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  end  of  the  two- 
fiscal-year  period  for  which  the  report  is  to 
be  submitted. 

"Part  B— General  Provisions  Respecting 
National  Research  Institutes 
"appointment  /ind  authority  of  the  direc- 
tors or  the  national  research  institutes 

"Sec.  405.  la)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  the  Directors  of  the  other  na- 
tional research  institutes  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  Each  Director  of  a  nation- 
al research  institute  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Director  of  NIH. 

"ib)il)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301  with  respect  to  the  human  diseases 
or  disorders  or  other  aspects  of  human 
health  for  which  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes were  established,  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  each  national  re- 
search institute- 

"I A)  shall  encourage  and  support  research, 
investigations,  experiments.  demonstra- 
tions, and  studies  m  the  health  sciences  re- 
lated to- 

"ID  the  maintenance  of  health, 

"Hi)  the  detection,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  human  diseases  and  dis- 
orders. 

"liiiJ  the  rehabilitation  of  individuals 
with  human  diseases,  disorders,  and  duabil- 
I  ties,  and 

"iiv)  the  expansion  of  knowledge  of  the 
processes  underlying  human  diseases,  disor- 


ders, and  disabilities,  the  processes  underly- 
ing the  normal  and  pathological  function- 
ing of  the  body  and  its  organ  systems,  and 
the  processes  underlying  the  interactions  t>e- 
ticeen  the  human  organism  and  the  environ- 
ment; 

"IB)  may,  subject  to  the  peer  review  pre- 
scnt>ed  under  section  492lb)  and  any  adviso- 
ry council  review  under  section 
406la)l3)iA)ii),  conduct  the  research,  inves- 
tigatiOTis,  experiments,  demonstrations,  and 
studies  referred  to  in  subparagraph  lA); 

"ICl  may  conduct  and  support  research 
training  li)  for  which  fellowship  support  is 
not  provided  under  section  487,  and  In) 
which  IS  not  residency  training  of  physi- 
cians or  other  health  professionals; 

"ID)  may  develop,  implement,  and  support 
demonstrations  and  programs  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  activities  of  the 
institute  to  clinical  practice  and  disease 
prevention  activities; 

"IE)  may  develop,  conduct,  and  support 
public  and  professional  education  and  in- 
formation programs; 

"IF)  may  secure,  develop  and  maintain, 
distribute,  and  support  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  resources  needed  for  re- 
search; 

"IG)  may  make  available  the  facilities  of 
the  institute  to  appropriate  entities  and  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  research  activities  and 
cooperate  with  and  assist  Federal  and  State 
agencies  charged  with  protecting  the  public 
health; 

"IH)  may  accept  unconditional  gifts  made 
to  the  institute  for  its  activities,  and,  in  the 
case  of  gifts  of  a  value  in  excess  of  tSO.OOO. 
establish  suitable  memorials  to  the  donor; 

"ID  may  secure  for  the  institute  consulta- 
tion services  and  advice  of  persons  from  the 
United  States  or  abroad; 

"IJ)  may  use,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information, 
and  facilities  of  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
public  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor: 

"IK)  may  accept  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services;  and 

"ID  may  perform  such  other  functions  as 
the  Seiimiaiy determines  are  needed  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  purposes  of  the  institute. 
The  indemnification  provisions  of  section 
2354,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  contracts  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  and  section  402ib). 

"(2)  Support  for  an  activity  or  program 
under  this  subsection  rnay  t>e  provided 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  each  national  research  msti- 
tute- 

"lA)  may  enter  into  a  contract  for  re- 
search, training,  or  demonstrations  only  if 
the  contract  has  been  recommended  after 
technical  and  scientific  peer  review  required 
by  regulations  under  section  492;  and 

"IB)  may  make  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  under  paragraph  ID  for  re- 
search, training,  or  demonstrations,  except 
that- 

"li)  if  the  direct  cost  of  the  grant  or  coop- 
erative agreement  to  be  made  does  not 
exceed  tSO.OOO.  such  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  may  be  made  only  if  such  grant 
or  cooperative  agreement  has  been  recom- 
mended after  technical  and  scientific  peer 
review  required  by  regulations  under  section 
492.  and 

"Hi)  if  the  direct  cost  of  the  grant  or  coop- 
erative agreement  to  be  made  exceeds 
S50.000.  such  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment may  tw  made  only  if  such  grant  or  co- 
operative agreement  has  been  recommended 


after  technical  and  scientific  peer  review  re- 
quired by  regulations  under  section  492  and 
is  recommended  under  section 

406la)i3)iA)lii)  by  the  advisory  council  for 
the  national  research  institute  involved. 

"lO  In  carrying  out  subsection  lb),  each 
Director  of  a  national  research  institute— 

"ID  shall  coordinate,  as  appropriate,  the 
activities  of  the  institute  with  similar  pro- 
grams of  other  public  and  private  entities; 

"12)  shall  cooperate  with  the  Directors  of 
the  other  national  research  institutes  in  the 
development  and  support  of  multidiscipli- 
nary  research  and  research  that  involves 
more  than  one  institute;  and 

"13)  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  institute  and  the  Director 
of  NIH,  appoint  technical  and  scientific 
peer  review  groups  in  addition  to  those  ap- 
pointed under  section  402(b)l6). 

"ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

"Sec.  406.  Ia)ll)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  ih).  the  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  council  for  each  national  re- 
search institute  which  lA)  shall  advise, 
assist,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
such  institute  on  matters  related  to  the  ac- 
tivities earned  out  by  and  through  the  insti- 
tute and  the  policies  respecting  such  activi- 
ties, and  IBI  shall  carry  out  the  special  func- 
tions prescribed  by  part  C. 

"12)  Each  advisory  council  for  a  national 
research  institute  may  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  acceptance,  in  accordance  with 
section  2101,  of  conditional  gifts  for  study, 
investigation,  or  research  respecting  the  dis- 
eases, disorders,  or  other  aspect  of  human 
health  with  respect  to  which  the  institute 
was  established,  for  the  acquisition  of 
grounds,  or  for  the  construction,  equipping, 
or  maintenance  of  facilities  for  the  insti- 
tute. 

"13)  Each  advisory  council  for  a  national 
research  institute— 

"iA)ii)  may  on  the  basis  of  the  matenals 
provided  under  section  492ib)i2)  respecting 
research  conducted  at  the  institute,  make 
recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the  in- 
stitute respecting  such  research. 

"Hi)  may  review  applications  for  grants 
and  cooperative  agreements  for  research  or 
training  and  for  which  advisory  council  ap- 
proval is  required  under  section  405ib)l2) 
and  recommend  for  approval  applications 
for  projects  which  show  promise  of  making 
valuable  contnbutions  to  human  knowledge, 
and 

"liiD  may  review  any  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  proposed  to  be  made 
or  entered  into  by  the  institute; 

"IB)  may  collect,  by  correspondence  or  by 
personal  investigation,  information  as  to 
studies  which  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  as  to  the 
disease,  disorders,  or  other  aspect  of  human 
health  with  respect  to  which  the  institute 
was  established  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  institute  make  available  such 
information  through  appropriate  publica- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  public  and  pnvate 
health  entities  and  health  professions  per- 
sonnel and  scientists  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  general  public;  and 

"lO  may  appoint  subcommittees  and  con- 
vene workshops  and  conferences. 

"ib)il)  Each  advisory  council  shall  consist 
of  ex  officio  members  and  not  more  than 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"12)  The  ex  officio  members  of  an  advisory 
council  shall  consist  of— 

"I A)  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  NIH,  the 
Director  of  the  national  research  institute 


for  which  the  council  is  established,  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Chief  Dental  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs lor  the  designees  of  such  officers),  and 
"IB)  such  additional  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  advisory  council  to 
effectively  carry  out  its  functions. 

"13)  The  members  of  an  advisory  council 
who  are  not  ex  officio  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"I A)  Two  thirds  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  health  and  sci- 
entific disciplines  imcluding  public  health 
and  the  behavioral  or  social  sciences)  rele- 
vant to  the  activities  of  the  national  re- 
search institute  for  which  the  advisory 
council  is  established. 

"IB)  One  third  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  the  general 
public  and  shall  include  leaders  in  fields  of 
public  policy,  law,  health  policy,  economics, 
and  management. 

"14)  Members  of  an  advisory  council  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  receive  any  compensation 
for  service  on  the  advisory  council.  The 
other  members  of  an  advisory  council  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  lincluding  traveltime) 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  council,  compen- 
sation at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiv- 
alent of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade 
aS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"ic)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  an  advisory  council  is  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term  and 
the  Secretary  shall  make  appointments  to  an 
advisory  council  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  members  do  not 
all  expire  in  the  same  year.  A  member  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  member's 
term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office.  A 
member  who  has  been  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years  may  not  be  reappointed  to  an 
advisory  council  before  two  years  from  the 
date  of  expiration  of  such  term  of  office.  If  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  advisory  council 
among  the  appointed  members,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy  within  90  days  from  the  date  the 
vacancy  occurs. 

"Id)  The  chairman  of  an  advisory  council 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  the  appointed  members,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  select  the  Director  of  the 
national  research  institute  for  which  the  ad- 
visory council  is  established  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  council.  The  term  of 
office  of  the  chairman  shall  be  two  years. 

"le)  The  advisory  council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  national  research  insti- 
tute for  which  it  was  established,  but  at 
least  three  times  each  fiscal  year  The  loca- 
tion of  the  meetings  of  each  advisory  coun- 
cil is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  national  research  institute  for  which 
the  advisory  council  was  established. 

"If)  The  Director  of  the  national  research 
institute  for  which  an  advisory  council  is 
established  shall  designate  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  institute  to  sen^e  as  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  advisory  council.  The  Direc- 
tor of  such  institute  shall  make  available  to 
the  advisory  council  such  staff,  information, 
and  other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to 
carry  out  its  functions.  The  Director  of  such 
institute    shall     provide     orientation     and 


training  for  new  members  of  the  advisory 
council  to  provide  them  with  such  informa- 
tion and  training  as  may  be  appropriate  for 
their  effective  participation  in  the  functions 
of  the  advisoTT/  council. 

"ig)  Each  advisory  council  may  prepare, 
for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  report  made 
under  section  407,  il)  comments  respecting 
the  activities  of  the  advisory  council  m  the 
fiscal  years  respecting  which  the  report  is 
prepared,  12)  comments  on  the  progress  of 
the  national  research  institute  for  which  it 
was  established  in  meeting  its  objectives, 
and  13)  recommendations  respecting  the 
future  directions  and  program  and  policy 
emphasis  of  the  institute.  Each  advisory 
council  may  prepare  such  additional  reports 
as  it  may  determine  appropnate. 

"lh)iD  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
12),  this  section  does  not  terminate  the  mem- 
bership of  any  advisory  council  for  a  na- 
tional research  institute  which  was  m  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Health 
Research  Extension  Act  of  1985.  After  such 
date— 

"lA)  the  Secretary  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  each  such  advisory  council  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable the  composition  for  such  council  pre- 
scribed by  this  section; 

"IB)  each  advisory  council  shall  organize 
itself  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
exercise  the  functions  prescrifted  by  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"lO  the  Director  of  each  national  research 
institute  shall  perform  for  such  advisory 
council  the  functions  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

"I2)IA)  The  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  shall  t>e  the  advisory  council  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  This  section  ap- 
plies to  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  except  that— 

"II)  appointments  to  such  Board  shall  be 
made  by  the  President; 

"Hi)  the  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  shall  be  6  years; 

"Hii)  of  the  members  appointed  to  the 
Board  not  less  than  five  members  shall  be 
individuals  knowledgeable  in  enviromnen- 
tal  carcinogenesis  (including  carcinogenesis 
involving  occupational  and  dietary  factors); 

"Iiv)  the  chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
selected  by  the  President  from  the  appointed 
members  and  shall  serve  as  chairman  for  a 
term  of  two  years: 

"Iv)  the  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  the 
Director  of  NIH.  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs  lor  the  designees  of  such  officers): 
and 

"Ivi)  the  Board  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  each  fiscal  year. 

"IB)  This  section  applies  to  the  advisory 
council  to  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  except  that  the  advisory 
council  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  each 
fiscal  year. 

"BIENNIAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  407.  The  Director  of  each  national 
research  institute,  after  consultation  with 
the  advisory  council  for  the  institute,  shall 
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prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  report 
made  under  section  403  a  biennial  report 
which  shall  consist  o/  a  description  of  the 
activities  of  the  institute  and  program  poli- 
cies of  the  Director  of  the  institute  in  the 
fiscal  years  respecting  which  the  report  is 
prepared.  The  Director  of  each  national  re- 
search institute  may  prepare  such  addition- 
al reports  as  the  Director  determines  appro- 
priate. The  Director  of  each  national  re- 
search institute  shall  provide  the  advisory 
council  for  the  institute  an  opportunity  for 
the  submission  of  the  written  comments  re- 
ferred to  m  section  406(gi. 

"AUTHORIZATIOSS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  408.  la)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  title  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  following  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  t>e  appropriated. 

"(IIIAI  For  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
(other  than  its  programs  under  section  4121, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SI. 194.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
tl. 270,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
SI. 344.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

"IB)  For  the  programs  under  section  412. 
there  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
S68.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  S74.000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  S80.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

"12)1  A)  For  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute  lother  than  its  programs 
under  section  419),  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  S809, 000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  S871,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
S927.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
for  such  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  IS  percent 
of  such  amount  shall  be  reserved  for  pro- 
grams respecting  diseases  of  the  lung  and 
not  less  than  IS  percent  of  such  amount 
shall  be  reserved  for  programs  respecting 
blood  diseases  and  blood  resources. 

"IB)  For  the  programs  under  section  419. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S82.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  S90.000  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  S98, 000  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

"ib)il)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
12),  the  sum  of  the  amounts  obligated  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  which  is  S.S  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"121  Paragraph  U)  does  not  apply  to  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  National 
Center  for  Nursing  Research,  the  John  E.  Fo- 
garty  International  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Health  Sciences,  the  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  Clinical  Center,  and  the  Office  of 
Medical  Applications  of  Research. 

"13)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ID.  the 
term  'administrative  expenses'  means  ex 
penses  incurred  for  the  support  of  activities 
relevant  to  the  award  of  grants,  contracts, 
and  cooperative  agreements  and  expenses 
incurred  for  general  administration  of  the 
scientific  programs  and  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  In  identifying 
expenses  incurred  for  such  support  and  ad- 
ministration the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

"14)  Not  latei  than  December  31.  1987.  and 
December  31  of  each  succeeding  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
amount  obligated  m  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing such  date  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  for  such  fiscal  year  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Comptroller 


General  of  the  United  States  in  preparing 
each  report 

"Part  C—SPECiric  Provisions  Respcctino 

National  Research  Institutes 

"Subpart  1  — National  Cancer  Institute 

"PURPOSE  or  INSTrriTE 

"Sec.  410.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  ihereajter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute'/  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and 
other  programs  with  respect  to  the  cause,  di- 
agnosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of 
cancer  and  the  continuing  care  of  cancer 
patients  and  the  families  of  cancer  patients. 

"NATIONAL  CANCER  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  411.  The  National  Cancer  Program 
shall  consist  of  Hi  an  expanded,  intensified, 
and  coordinated  cancer  research  program 
encompassing  the  research  programs  con- 
ducted and  supported  by  the  Institute  and 
the  related  research  programs  of  the  other 
national  research  institutes,  including  an 
expanded  and  intensified  research  program 
for  the  prevention  of  cancer  caused  by  occu- 
pational or  environmental  exposure  to  car- 
cinogens, and  12)  the  other  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institute. 

"CANCER  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec  412.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish  and  support  demonstration, 
education,  and  other  programs  for  the  detec- 
tion, diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  cancer  and  for  rehabilitation  and  coun- 
seling respecting  cancer.  Programs  estab- 
lished and  supported  under  this  section 
shall  include— 

"ID  locally  initiated  education  and  dem- 
onstration programs  land  regional  networks 
of  such  programs)  to  transmit  research  re- 
sults and  to  disseminate  information  re- 
specting— 

"lA)  the  detection,  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  cancer. 

"IB)  the  continuing  care  of  cancer  pa- 
tients and  the  families  of  cancer  patients, 
and 

"lO  rehabilitation  and  counseling  re- 
specting cancer. 

to  physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
who  provide  care  to  individuals  who  have 
cancer: 

"12)  the  demonstration  of  and  the  educa- 
tion of  students  of  the  health  professions 
and  health  professionals  in— 

"lA)  effective  methods  for  the  prevention 
and  early  detection  of  cancer  and  the  identi- 
fication of  individuals  with  a  high  nsk  of 
developing  cancer,  and 

"IB)  improved  methods  of  patient  referral 
to  appropriate  centers  for  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  cancer:  and 

"13)  the  demonstration  of  new  methods  for 
the  dissemination  of  information  to  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  prevention,  early 
detection,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  and 
control  of  cancer  and  information  concern- 
ing unapproved  and  ineffective  methods, 
drugs,  and  devices  for  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  control  of  cancer. 

"SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

"Sec.  413.  la)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish  an  information  and  educa- 
tion center  to  collect,  identify,  analyze,  and 
disseminate  on  a  timely  basis,  through  pub- 
lications and  other  appropriate  means,  to 
cancer  patients  and  their  families,  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals,  and 
the  general  public,  information  on  cancer 
research,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment Imcluding  information  respecting  nu- 
trition programs  for  cancer  patients  and  the 
relationship  between  nutrition  and  cancer). 


The  Director  of  the  Institute  may  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
channels  for  the  dissemination  and  ex- 
change of  scientific  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion are  maintained  between  the  Institute 
and  other  scientific,  medical,  and  biornedi- 
cal  disciplines  and  organizations  nationally 
and  internationally. 

"lb)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  in  carry- 
ing out  the  National  Cancer  Program— 

"ID  shall  establish  or  support  the  large 
scale  production  or  distribution  of  special- 
ized biological  materials  and  other  thera- 
peutic substances  for  cancer  research  and 
set  standards  of  safety  and  care  for  persons 
using  such  materials: 

"12)  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  support  lAi  re- 
search m  the  cancer  field  outside  the  United 
States  by  highly  qualified  foreign  nationals 
which  can  be  expected  to  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can people.  IB)  collaborative  research  in- 
volving American  and  foreign  participants, 
and  iC)  the  training  of  American  scientists 
abroad  and  foreign  scientists  m  the  United 
States: 

"13)  shall  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  support  appro- 
priate programs  of  education  and  training 
Imcluding  continuing  education  and  labo- 
ratory and  clinical  research  training): 

"14)  shall  encourage  and  coordinate 
cancer  research  by  industrial  concerns 
where  such  concerns  evidence  a  particular 
capability  for  such  research; 

"IS)  may  obtain  iwith  the  approval  of  the 
advisory  council  for  the  Institute  and  in  ac- 
cordance With  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation in  such  section  on  the  period  of  serv- 
ice) the  services  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  experts  or  consultants 
who  have  scientific  or  professional  qualifi- 
cations: 

""I6)IA)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory council  for  the  Institute,  acquire, 
construct,  improve,  repair,  operate,  and 
maintain  laboratories,  other  research  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  such  other  real  or  per- 
sonal property  as  the  Director  determines 
necessary: 

"IB)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  advuo- 
ry  council  for  the  Institute,  make  grants  for 
construction  or  renovation  of  facilities:  and 

""lO  may.  m  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  140  U.S.C. 
34),  by  lease  or  otherwise  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  buildings 
or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  communities  located  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years: 

""171  may,  m  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  appoint  one  or 
more  advisory  committees  composed  of  such 
private  citizens  and  officials  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  to  advise  the 
Director  with  respect  to  the  Director's  func- 
tions: 

"18)  may.  subject  to  section  40Sib)i2)  and 
without  regard  to  section  3324  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  I41  U.S.C.  S).  enter  into 
such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  functions  of  the  Director,  with  any  public 
agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  educational  institu- 
tion: 

"(9)  shall  maintain  and  operate  the  Inter- 
national Cancer  Research  Data  Bank, 
which  shall  collect,  catalog,  store,  and  dis- 


seminate insofar  as  feasible  through  the  use 
of  information  systems  accessible  to  the 
public,  general  practitioners,  and  oncologic 
investigators,  the  results  of  cancer  research 
and  treatment  undertaken  in  any  country 
for  the  use  of  any  person  involved  in  cancer 
research  and  treatment  in  any  country:  and 
"IIO'IA)  shall,  notwithstanding  section 
40Sia),  prepare  and  submit,  directly  to  the 
President  for  review  and  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress, an  annual  budget  estimate  lincluding 
an  estimate  of  the  number  and  type  of  per- 
sonnel needs  for  the  Institute)  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program,  after  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  comment  ibut  without  change) 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  NIH,  and 
the  Institute's  advisory  council:  and  IB) 
may  receive  from  the  President  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  directly 
all  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  by  the  Institute. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided,  experts  and 
consultants  whose  services  are  obtained 
under  paragraph  IS)  shall  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed, in  accordance  with  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  for  their  travel  to  and  from 
their  place  of  service  and  for  other  expenses 
associated  with  their  assignment.  Such  er- 
pcnses  shall  not  be  allowed  in  connection 
with  the  assignment  of  an  expert  or  consult- 
ant whose  services  are  obtained  under  para- 
graph IS)  unless  the  expert  or  consultant  has 
agreed  m  writing  to  complete  the  entire 
period  of  the  assignment  or  one  year  of  the 
assignment,  whichever  is  shorter,  unless  sep- 
arated or  reassigned  for  reasons  which  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  expert  or  consult- 
ant and  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Director 
of  the  Institute.  If  the  expert  or  consultant 
violates  the  agreement,  the  money  spent  by 
the  United  States  for  such  expenses  is  recov- 
erable from  the  expert  or  consultant  as  a 
debt  due  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may  waive  in  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  re- 
covery under  the  preceding  sentence. 

"NATIONAL  CANCER  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 

"Sec.  414.  la)il)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
With  and  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entities  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  establishing,  or  strengthen- 
ing, and  providing  basic  operating  support 
for  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  research 
into,  training  in.  and  demonstration  of  ad- 
vanced diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment methods  for  cancer. 

"12)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  il)  shall  be  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Institute"s  advisory  council. 

"lb)  Federal  payments  made  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  or  grant  under  subsection 
la)  may  be  used  for— 

""ID  construction  i notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  496): 

"12)  stajfing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research: 

"13)  clinical  training,  including  training 
for  allied  health  professionals,  continuing 
education  for  health  professionals  and 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  and  in- 
formation programs  for  the  public  respect- 
ing cancer:  and 

"14)  demonstration  purposes. 
As  used  m  this  paragraph,  the  term  "con- 
struction" does  not  include  the  acquisition 
of  land,  and  the  term  "training"  does  not  in- 
clude research  training  for  which  National 
Research  Sen  ice  Awards  may  be  provided 
under  section  487. 

"ic)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection 
la)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 


years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  appro- 
priate technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  and  if  such 
group  has  recommended  to  the  Director  that 
such  period  should  l)e  extended. 

"president's  cancer  panel 
"Sec,  41S.  ia)iD  The  Presidents  Cancer 
Panel  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Panel")  shall  be  composed  of  three  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training,  experience,  and 
background  are  exceptionally  qualified  to 
appraise  the  National  Cancer  Program.  At 
least  two  members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished scientists  or  physicians. 

"I2)IA)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  three-year  terms,  except  that  lii 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  the  member's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  Hi)  a  member 
may  serve  until  the  member's  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
Panel,  the  President  shall  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  the  vacancy  occurred. 

"IBI  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Panel  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

■"lO  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
lincluding  travelttme)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  as  members  of  the  Panel  and  shall  be 
paid  or  reimbursed,  in  accordance  with  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  their  travel  to  and 
from  their  place  of  service  and  for  other  ex- 
penses associated  with  their  assignment. 

"13)  The  Panel  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four  times 
a  year  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  each  meeting  of  the  Panel,  and 
the  chairman  shall  make  such  transcript 
available  to  the  public. 

"lb)  The  Panel  shall  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Cancer  Program,  and  shall  report 
directly  to  the  President.  Any  delays  or 
blockages  in  rapid  execution  of  the  Program 
shall  immediately  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President.  The  Panel  shall  submit 
to  the  President  periodic  progress  reports  on 
the  National  Cancer  Program  and  shall 
submit  to  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Congress  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  Program  and  suggestions  for 
improvements,  and  shall  submit  such  other 
reports  as  the  President  shall  direct. 

"ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PREVENTION 

"Sec.  416.  la)  There  shall  be  m  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of 
cancer  The  Associate  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  from 
individuals  who  because  of  their  profession- 
al training  or  experience  are  experts  in 
public  health  or  preventive  medicine. 

"lb)  The  Associate  Director  for  Prevention 
shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  407  a  description 
of  the  prevention  activities  of  the  Institute, 
including  a  description  of  the  staff  and  re- 
sources allocated  to  those  activities. 
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"Subpart  2— National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute 


"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  418.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
Ihereajter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the 
"Institute")  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  information  dis- 
semination, and  other  programs  with  re- 
spect to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases  and  with  respect  to  the  use  of  blood 
and  blood  products  and  the  management  of 
blood  resources. 

"HEART.  BLOOD  VESSEL.  LUNG,  AND  BLOOD 
DISEASE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  419.  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
under  policies  established  by  the  Director  of 
NIH  and  after  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry  council  for  the  Institute,  shall  establish 
programs  as  necessary  for  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  health  agencies.  Slate,  local, 
and  regional  public  health  agencies,  and 
nonprofit  private  health  agencies  in  the  di- 
agnosis, prevention,  and  treatment  Imclud- 
ing the  provision  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices) of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases,  appropriately  emphasizing  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  such 
diseases  of  children. 

""INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION 

""Sec.  420.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  collect,  identify,  analyze,  and  dissemi- 
nate on  a  timely  basis,  through  publications 
and  other  appropriate  means,  to  patients, 
families  of  patients,  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals,  and  the  general  public, 
information  on  research,  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases,  the  maintenance  of 
health  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  such  dis- 
eases, and  on  the  use  of  blood  and  blood 
products  and  the  management  of  blood  re- 
sources. In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  shall  place  special  em- 
phasis upon— 

""ID  the  dissemination  of  information  re- 
garding diet  and  nutrition,  environmental 
pollutants,  exercise,  stress,  hypertension, 
cigarette  smoking,  weight  control,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  prevention  of  arterio- 
sclerosis and  other  cardiovascular  diseases 
and  of  pulmonary  and  blood  diseases:  and 

""121  the  dissemination  of  information  de- 
signed to  encourage  children  to  adopt 
healthful  habits  respecting  the  nsk  factors 
related  to  the  prevention  of  such  diseases. 

"NATIONAL  HEART.  BLOOD  VESSEL,  LUNG.  AND 
BLOOD  DISEASES  AND  BLOOD  RESOURCES  PRO- 
GRAM 

""Sec.  421.  (a)(1)  The  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Diseases  and 
Blood  Resources  Program  (hereafter  tn  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  "Program"!  may 
provide  for— 

"lA)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  and  as- 
pects of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases,  including  investigations  into  the 
social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutn- 
tional  biological,  and  genetic  determinants 
and  influences  involved  in  the  epidemiolo- 
gy, etiology,  and  prevention  of  such  diseases: 

"IB)  studies  and  research  into  the  basic  bi- 
ological processes  and  mechanisms  involved 
in  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  phenom 
ena: 

"iC)  research  into  the  development.  Inal. 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices Imcluding  computers)  used  m,  and  ap- 
proaches to,  the  diagnosis,  treatment  im- 
cluding the  provision  of  emergency  medical 
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services),  and  prevention  of  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  patients  suffering  from  such 
diseases: 

"(Dt  establishment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  scientific  and  technological 
efforts  involving  the  biological,  physical, 
and  engineering  sciences  to  all  facets  of 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases 
with  emphasis  on  the  refinernent.  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  assist,  replace,  or  monitor 
vital  organs  and  improve  instrumentation 
for  detection,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
such  diseases: 

"IE)  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluation,  and  demon- 
stration of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeu- 
tic, and  rehabilitative  approaches  to.  and 
emergency  medical  services  for.  such  dis- 
eases: 

"<FI  studies  and  research  into  blood  dis- 
eases and  blood,  and  into  the  use  of  blood 
for  clinical  purposes  and  all  aspects  of  the 
management  of  blood  resources  in  the 
United  Slates,  including  the  collection,  pres- 
ervation, fractionation,  and  distribution  of 
blood  and  blood  products: 

"(G)  the  education  (including  continuing 
education)  and  training  of  scientists,  clini- 
cal investigators,  and  educators,  m  fields 
and  specialties  (including  computer  sci- 
ences) requisite  to  the  conduct  of  clinical 
programs  respecting  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases  and  blood  re- 
sources: 

■'(H)  public  and  professional  education  re- 
lating to  all  aspects  of  such  diseases,  includ- 
ing the  prevention  of  such  diseases,  and  the 
use  of  blood  and  blood  products  ana  the 
management  of  blood  resources: 

"(I)  establishment  of  programs  for  study 
and  research  into  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases  of  children  (including 
cystic  fibrosis,  hyaline  membrane,  hemolytic 
diseases  such  as  sickle  cell  anemia  and  Coo- 
ley's  ancTnia.  and  hemophilic  diseases)  and 
for  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
diagnostic,  treatment,  and  preventii'e  ap- 
proaches to  such  diseases:  and 

"(J)  establishment  of  programs  for  study, 
research,  development,  demonstrations  and 
evaluation  of  emergency  medical  services 
for  people  who  become  critically  ill  in  con- 
nection with  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  or 
blood  diseases. 

"(21  The  Program  shall  be  coordinated 
with  other  national  research  institutes  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  responsibilities  re- 
specting such  diseases  and  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  the  continued  development  in 
the  Institute  of  programs  related  to  the 
causes  of  stroke  and  to  effective  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs  with  related  stroke 
programs  in  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke.  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  advice  of  the  advi.iory  council  for  the  In- 
stitute, shall  revise  annually  the  plan  for  the 
Program  and  shall  carry  out  the  Program  in 
accordance  with  such  plan. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  under  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  NIH— 

"(1)  may.  after  approval  of  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute,  obtain  (in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation in  such  section  on  the  period  of  such 
service)  the  services  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  experts  or  consultants  who  have 
scientific  or  professional  qualifications: 

"(2)(A)  may.  m  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory council  for  the  Institute,  acquire  and 


construct,  improve,  repair,  operate,  alter, 
renovate,  and  maintain,  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  disease  and  blood  resource 
laboratory,  research,  training,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  such  other  real  or 
personal  property  as  the  Director  determines 
necessary: 

"(B)  may,  in  consultation  U)ith  the  advuo- 
ry  council  for  the  Institute,  make  grants  for 
construction  or  renovation  of  facilities:  and 

"(C)  may.  m  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry  council  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  U.S.C. 
34).  by  lease  or  otherwise,  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Sendees,  buildings 
or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  communities  located  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years: 

"(3)  subject  to  section  40S(b)(2)  and  with 
out  regard  to  section  3324  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  S),  may  enter  into  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions,  as  may  be  necessary  m 
the  conduct  of  the  Director's  functions,  with 
any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm, 
association,  corporation,  or  educational  in- 
stitutions: and 

"(4)  may  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  the  care  of  patients  m  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  related  facilities  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  research  projects. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided,  experts  and 
consultants  whose  services  are  obtained 
under  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed, in  accordance  with  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  for  their  travel  to  and  from 
their  place  of  service  and  for  other  expenses 
associated  with  their  assignment.  Such  ex- 
penses shall  not  be  allowed  in  connection 
with  the  cusignment  of  an  expert  or  consult- 
ant whose  services  are  obtained  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  the  expert  or  consultant  has 
agreed  in  writing  to  complete  the  entire 
period  of  the  assignment  or  one  year  of  the 
assignment,  whichever  is  shorter,  unless  sep- 
arated or  reassigned  for  reasons  which  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  expert  or  consult- 
ant and  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Director 
of  the  Institute.  If  the  expert  or  consultant 
violates  the  agreement,  the  money  spent  by 
the  United  States  for  such  expenses  is  recov- 
erable from  the  expert  or  consultant  as  a 
debt  due  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may  waive  in  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  re- 
covery under  the  preceding  sentence. 

"NATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  CEN- 
TERS FOR  HEART.  BLOOD  VESSEL.  Ll'NO.  AND 
BLOOD  DISEASES.  SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA,  AND 
BLOOD  RESOURCES 

"Sec.  422.  (a)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Insti 
lute  may  provide,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c).  for  the  development  of— 

"(A)  ten  centers  for  b<uic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  m.  and  demonstration 
of.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  (including  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases: 

"(B)  ten  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in.  and  demonstration 
of.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  (including  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
lung  diseases  (including  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, asthma,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  other  lung 
diseases  of  children):  and 

"(C)  ten  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in.  and  demonstration 
of.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment   methods   (including   methods   of 


providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
blood  diseases  and  research  into  blood,  m 
the  use  of  blood  products  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  blood  resources. 

"(2)  The  centers  developed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall,  m  addition  to  being  utilized 
for  research,  training,  and  demonstrations, 
be  utilized  for  the  following  prevention  pro- 
grams for  cardiovascular,  pulmonary,  and 
blood  diseases: 

"(A)  Programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  detecting  individuals  with  a  high  risk 
of  developing  cardiovascular,  pulmonary, 
and  blood  diseases. 

"(BI  Programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  intervention  against  those  factors 
which  cause  individuals  to  have  a  high  risk 
of  developing  such  diseases. 

"(C)  Programs  to  develop  health  profes- 
sions and  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel highly  skilled  m  the  prevention  of  such 
diseases. 

"(D)  Programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  providing  emergency  medical  services 
for  persons  with  such  diseases. 

"(El  Programs  of  continuing  education 
for  health  and  allied  health  professionals  m 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
such  diseases  and  the  maintenance  of  health 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  such  diseases  and 
information  programs  for  the  public  respect- 
ing the  prevention  and  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  such  diseases  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  health. 

"(31  The  research,  training,  and  demon- 
stration activities  carried  out  through  any 
such  center  may  relate  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  diseases  referred  to  m  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  pro- 
vide, in  accordance  with  subsection  (c).  for 
the  development  of  ten  centers  for  basic  and 
clinical  research  into  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

"(c)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  and 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entities  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, establishing,  or  strengthening,  and 
providing  basic  operating  support  for  cen- 
ters for  basic  and  clinical  research  into, 
training  in.  and  demonstration  of  the  man- 
agement of  blood  resources  and  advanced 
diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treatment  meth- 
ods for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  or  blood  dis- 
eases. 

"(2)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  'D  shall  6e  entered  into  m 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Institute's  advisory  council. 

"(3)  Federal  payments  made  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  or  grant  under  paragraph 
(I)  may  be  used  for— 

"(A)  construction  (notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  496): 

"(B)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research: 

"(C)  training,  including  training  for 
allied  health  professionals:  and 

"(D)  demonstration  purposes. 
As  used  m  this  subsection,  the  term  "con- 
struction" does  not  include  the  acquisition 
of  land,  and  the  term  training'  does  not  in- 
clude research  training  for  which  National 
Research  Seri'ice  Awards  may  be  provided 
under  section  487. 

"(4)  Support  of  a  center  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each   if  the  operations  of 


such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  appro- 
priate technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  and  if  such 
group  has  recommended  to  the  Director  that 
such  period  should  be  extended. 

"interagency  technical  committee 

"Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  Interagency  Technical  Committee  on 
Heart.  Blood  Vessel.  Lung  and  Blood  Dis- 
eases and  Blood  Resources  which  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  those  aspects  of 
all  Federal  health  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases  and  blood  resources  to  assure 
the  adequacy  and  technical  soundness  of 
such  programs  and  activities  and  to  provide 
for  the  full  communication  and  exchange  of 
iTiformation  necessary  to  maintain  ade- 
quate coordination  of  such  prograrns  and 
activities. 

""(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  shall  include  representation 
from  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
whose  progra"ms  involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities  relevant  to  the  functions  of 
the  Committee,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PREVENTION 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases.  The 
Associate  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  from  individuals 
who  because  of  their  projessional  training 
or  experience  are  experts  m  public  health  or 
preventive  medicine. 

"(b)  The  Associate  Director  for  Prevention 
shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  407  a  description 
of  the  prevention  activities  of  the  Institute, 
including  a  description  of  the  staff  and  re- 
sources allocated  to  those  activities. 

"Subpart  3— National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases 

""PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  426.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
part referred  to  as  the  Institute')  is  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and 
other  prograrns  with  respect  to  diabetes  met- 
litus  and  endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases, 
digestive  diseases  and  nutritional  disorders, 
and  kidney,  urologic.  and  hematologic  dis- 
eases. 

"DATA  SYSTEMS  AND  INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHO  USES 

Sec.  427.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  (1)  establish  the  National  Diabetes 
Data  System  for  the  collection,  storage, 
analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
data  derived  from  patient  populations  with 
diabetes,  including,  where  possible,  data  in- 
volving general  populations  for  the  purpose 
of  detection  of  individuals  with  a  nsk  of  de- 
veloping diatietes.  and  (2)  establish  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Information  Clearinghouse 
to  facilitate  and  enhance  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  diabetes  on  the  part  of  health 
professionals,  patients,  and  the  public 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  d) 
establish  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Data  System  Jor  the  collection,  storage, 
analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
data  derived  from  patient  populations  with 
digestive  diseases,  including,  where  possible, 
data  involving  general  populations  for  the 


purpose  of  detection  of  individuals  xritn  a 
risk  of  developing  digestive  diseases,  and  (2) 
establish  the  National  Digestive  Diseases  In- 
formation Clearinghouse  to  facilitate  and 
enhance  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
digestive  diseases  on  the  part  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, patients,  and  the  public  through 
the  effective  dissemination  of  information. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  (1) 
establish  the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic 
Diseases  Data  System  for  the  collection, 
storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  datcL  derived  from  patient  popula- 
tions with  kidney  and  urologic  diseases,  in- 
cluding, where  possible,  data  involving  gen- 
eral populations  for  the  purpose  of  detection 
of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
kidney  and  urologic  diseases  and  (2)  estab- 
lish the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic  Dis- 
eases Information  Clearinghouse  to  facili- 
tate and  enhance  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  kidney  and  urologic  diseases  on 
the  part  of  health  professionals,  patients, 
and  the  public  through  the  effective  dissemi 
nation  of  information. 

"DIVISION  DIRECTORS  FOR  DIABETES.  ENDOCRI- 
NOLOGY. AND  METABOLIC  DISEASES,  DIGESTIVE 
DISEASES  AND  NUTRITION,  AND  KIDNEY.  URO- 
LOGIC, AND  HEMATOLOGIC  DISEASES 

"'Sec.  428.  (a)(1)  In  the  Institute  there 
shall  be  a  Division  Director  for  Diabetes. 
Endocrinology,  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  a 
Division  Director  for  Digestive  Diseases  and 
Nutrition,  and  a  Division  Director  for 
Kidney.  Urologic.  and  Hematologic  Dis- 
eases. Such  Division  Directors,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Director  of  the  Institute, 
shall  be  responsible  for— 

""(A)  developing  a  coordinated  plan  (in- 
cluding recommendations  for  expenditures) 
for  each  of  the  national  research  institutes 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
with  respect  to  research  and  training  con- 
cerning diabetes,  endocrine  and  metatiolic 
diseases,  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition, 
and  kidney,  urologic,  and  hematologic  dis- 
eases: 

"(B)  assessing  the  adequacy  of  manage- 
ment approaches  for  the  activities  within 
such  institutes  concerning  such  diseases  and 
nutrition  and  developing  improved  ap- 
proaches if  needed: 

'"(C)  monitoring  and  reviewing  expendi- 
tures by  such  institutes  concerning  such  dis- 
eases and  nutrition;  and 

"'(D)  identifying  research  opportunities 
concerning  such  diseases  and  nutrition  and 
recommending  ways  to  utilize  such  opportu- 
nities. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
transmit  to  the  Director  of  NIH  the  plans, 
recommendations,  and  reviews  of  the  Divi- 
sion Directors  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  together  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  as  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  determines  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  acting 
through  the  the  Division  Director  for  Diabe- 
tes. Endocrinology,  and  Metabolic  Diseases, 
the  Division  Director  for  Digestive  Diseases 
and  Nutrition,  and  the  Division  Director  for 
Kidney.  Urologic.  and  Hematologic  Dis- 
eases, shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  t>e  made  under  section  487)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellitus  and  endocrine  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases, digestive  diseases  and  nutritional  dis- 
orders, and  kidney,  urologic,  and  hematolog- 
ic diseases,  including  support  for  training 
in  medical  schools,  graduate  clinical  train- 


ing, graduate  training  in  epidemiology,  epi- 
demiology studies,  clinical  trials,  and  inter- 
disciplinary research  programs:  and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
related  to  such  research  and  training. 

""INTERAGENCY  COORDINATING  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  429.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 
"'(II  better  coordination  of  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  all  the  national  research  i"nsti- 
tutes  relating  to  diabetes  mellitus,  digestive 
diseases,  and  kidney,  urologic.  and  hemato- 
logic diseases:  and 

"(2)  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  such  diseases  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  to  provide  for  the  full  commu- 
nication and  exchange  of  information  nec- 
essary to  maintain  adequate  coordination 
of  such  programs  and  activities: 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Diabetes  Mel- 
litus Interagency  Coordinating  Committee, 
a  Digestive  Diseases  Interagency  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  and  a  Kidney.  Urologic.  and 
Hematologic  Diseases  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (hereafter  in  this  section  individually 
referred  to  as  a  "Committee"). 

"(b)  Each  Committee  shall  t>e  composed  of 
the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  and  divisions  involved  in 
research  with  respect  to  the  diseases  for 
which  the  Committee  is  established,  the  Di- 
vision Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  dis- 
eases for  which  the  Committee  is  estab- 
lished, the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (or 
the  designees  of  such  officers)  and  shall  in- 
clude representation  from  ail  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  whose  programs 
involve  health  func'ions  or  responsibilities 
relevant  to  such  diseases,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  Each  Committee  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  NIH  (or  the  desig- 
nee of  the  Director).  Each  Committee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairmaru  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year. 

"(c)  Each  Committee  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for— 

'"(1)  the  Secretary: 

"(2)  the  Director  of  NIH:  and 

"(3)  the  Advisory  Board  established  under 
section  430  for  the  diseases  for  which  the 
Committee  was  established, 
detailing  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  car- 
rying out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
report  was  prepared.  Such  report  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year 

"ADVISORY  BOARDS 

"Sec.  430.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
in  the  Institute  the  National  Diabetes  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board,  and  the  National  Kidney 
and  Urologic  Diseases  Advisory  Board  there- 
after in  this  section  individually  referred  to 
as  an  "Advisory  Board'). 

""(b)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  appointed  members  and 
nonvoting  ex  officio  members  as  follows: 

""(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint— 

"(A)  twelve  members  from  individuals  who 
are  scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  and  who  repre- 
sent the  specialties  and  disciplines  relei'anl 
to  the  diseases  with  respect  to  which  the  Ad- 
visory Board  is  established:  and 

'(B)  SIX  members  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
diseases,  including  at  least  one  member  who 
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is  a  person  who  has  such  a  disease  and  one 
member  who  is  a  parent  oj  a  person  who  has 
such  a  disease. 

Of  the  appointed  members  at  least  five  shall 
by  virtue  of  training  or  experience  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  fields  of  health  education, 
nursing,  data  systems,  public  iri/ormation, 
and  community  program  development 

■I2)IA)  The  following  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  each  Advisory  Board: 

"H)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  the 
Director  of  NIH,  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases,  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Division  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases  for  the  diseases  for 
which  the  Board  is  established  (or  the  desig- 
nees of  such  officers). 

"(HI  Such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board,  the  following  shall  also  be 
ex  officio  members:  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Eye  Institute,  "tc 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration  (or  the  designees  of 
such  officers). 

"(c)  Members  of  an  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  that  received  in  their  regular  public 
employment  Other  members  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  traveltime) 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Board. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
TJiember  of  an  Advisory  Board  is  four  years. 
except  that  no  term  of  office  may  extend 
l>eyond  the  expiration  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
member  may  serve  ajter  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  an  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
90  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  occurred. 

"(e)  The  members  of  each  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed members. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consultation 
with  and  consideration  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  an  Advisory  Board,  provide  the  Ad- 
visory Board  with  an  executive  director  and 
one  other  professional  staff  member.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  Advisory  Board  with  such  additional 
professional  staff  members,  such  clerical 
staff  members,  such  services  of  consultants, 
such  information,  and  (through  contracts  or 
other  arrangements)  such  administrative 
support  services  and  facilities,  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  necessary  for  the  Advi- 
sory Board  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(g)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 


"(h)  The  National  Diabetes  Advisory 
Board  and  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  (referred  to  in  section  433) 
respecting  the  diseases  with  respect  to  which 
the  Advisory  Board  was  established  and  pe- 
riodically update  the  plan  to  ensure  its  con- 
tinuing relevance: 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  such  diseases,  advise  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  for  the  implementation 
and  revision  of  such  plan:  and 

"(3>  maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  related  to  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  the  implementation  of  such  plan,  the  co- 
ordinating committee  for  such  diseases,  and 
with  key  non-Federal  entities  involved  in 
activities  affecting  the  control  of  such  dis- 
eases. 

"(i)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  Ad- 
visory Board  may  establish  subcommittees, 
convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonm^mber  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  activities. 

"(j)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which  — 

"(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  w 
made: 

"(2)  describes  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  in  such  fiscal  year  in  research,  treat- 
ment education,  and  training  with  respect 
to  the  diseases  with  respect  to  which  the  Ad- 
visory Board  was  established: 

"(3)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  in  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(4)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
referred  to  in  section  433. 

"(k)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  expire  on 
September  30.  1988. 

"(I)  The  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board 
and  the  National  Digestive  Diseases  Adviso- 
ry Board  in  existence  on  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Health  Research  Extension  Act 
of  1985  shall  terminate  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  Board  under  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  shall  make  appointments 
to  the  Advisory  Boards  established  under 
subsection  (a)  before  the  expiration  of  90 
days  after  such  date.  The  members  of  the 
Boards  in  existence  on  such  date  may  be  ap- 
pointed, in  accordance  with  subsections  (b) 
and  (d).  to  the  Boards  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  diabetes  and  digestive  dis- 
eases, except  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Diabetes  Advisory 
Board  in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  1985 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board  first  established  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"RESEARCH  AND  TRAININO  CEI^TERS 

"Sec.  431.  (a)(1)  Consistent  with  applica- 
ble recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Diabetes,  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  provide  for  the  development  or 
substantial  expansion  of  centers  for  research 
and  training  in  diabetes  mellttus  and  relat- 
ed endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases.  Each 
center  developed  or  expanded  under  this 
subsection  shall— 


"(A)  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single  instt 
tution.  or  t>e  formed  from  a  consortium  of 
cooperating  institutions,    meeting  such    re- 
search and  training  qualifications  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(B)  conduct— 

"(i)  research  m  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  meUxtus  and  related  endo- 
crine and  metabolic  diseases  and  the  com- 
plications resulting  from  such  diseases: 

"(ii)  training  programs  for  physicians  and 
allied  health  personnel  m  current  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such  diseases 
and  complications,  and  in  research  m  dia- 
betes; and 

"(Hi)  information  programs  for  physi- 
cians and  allied  health  personnel  who  pro- 
vide primary  care  for  patients  with  such  dis- 
eases or  complications. 

"(2)  A  center  may  use  funds  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  provide  stipends  for 
nurses  and  allied  health  professionals  en- 
rolled in  research  training  programs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (l)(B)(ii). 

"(b)  Consistent  with  applicable  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Advisory  Board,  the  Director  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  development  or  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  centers  for  research  in  digestive 
diseases  and  related  functional,  congenital, 
metabolic  disorders,  and  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  digestive  tract  Each  center  de- 
veloped or  expanded  under  this  subsection— 

"(1)  shall  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single 
institution,  or  be  formed  from  a  consortium 
of  cooperating  institutions,  rneettng  such  re- 
searrh  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  shall  develop  and  conduct  6asic  and 
clinical  research  into  the  cause,  diagnosis, 
early  detection,  prevention,  control  and 
treatment  of  digestive  diseases  and  nutri- 
tional disorders  and  related  functional,  con- 
genital or  metabolic  complications  result- 
ing from  such  diseases  or  disorders: 

"(3)  shall  encourage  research  into  and  pro- 
grams for— 

"(A)  providing  information  for  patients 
with  such  diseases  and  the  families  of  such 
patients,  physicians  and  others  who  care  for 
such  patients,  and  the  general  public; 

"(B)  model  programs  for  cost  effective  and 
preventive  patient  care;  and 

"(C)  training  physicians  and  scientists  in 
research  on  such  diseases,  disorders,  and 
complications;  and 

"(4)  may  perform  research  and  participate 
m  epidemiological  studies  and  data  collec- 
tion relevant  to  digestive  diseases  and  disor- 
ders and  disseminate  such  research,  studies, 
and  data  to  the  health  care  profession  and 
to  the  public. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  proi'ide  for  the  de- 
velopment or  substantial  expansion  of  cen- 
ters for  research  m  kidney  and  urologic  dis- 
eases. Each  center  developed  or  expanded 
under  this  subsection  — 

"(1)  shall  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single 
institution,  or  be  formed  from  a  consortium 
of  cooperating  institutions,  meeting  such  re 
search  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(21  shall  develop  and  conduct  basic  and 
clinical  research  into  the  cause,  diagnosis, 
early  detection,  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  kidney  and  urologic  diseases; 

"(3)  shall  encourage  research  into  and  pro- 
grams for— 

"(A)  providing  in/ormation  for  patients 
with  such  diseases,  disorders,  and  complica 
tions  and  the  families  of  such  patients,  phy- 
sicians and  others  who  care  for  such  pa 
tients.  and  the  general  public; 


"(B)  model  programs  for  cost  effective  and 
preventive  patient  care;  and 

"(C)  training  physicians  and  scientists  in 
research  on  such  diseases;  and 

"(4)  may  perform  research  and  participate 
m  epidemiological  studies  and  data  collec- 
tion relevant  to  kidney  and  urologic  dis- 
eases in  order  to  disseminate  such  research, 
studies,  and  data  to  the  health  care  profes- 
sion and  to  the  public. 

"(d)  Insofar  as  practicable,  centers  devel- 
oped or  expanded  under  this  section  should 
be  geographically  dispersed  throughout  the 
United  Stales  and  m  environments  with 
proven  research  capabilities.  Support  of  a 
center  under  this  section  may  be  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  such  period 
may  be  extended  by  the  Director  oflhe  Insti- 
tute for  additional  periods  of  not  more  than 
five  years  each  if  the  operations  of  such 
center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  apvropnate 
technical  and  scientific  peer  review  group 
established  by  the  Director  and  if  such  group 
has  recommended  to  the  Director  that  such 
period  should  be  extended. 

'ADV/SORY  COUNCIL  SUBCOMMITTEES 

"Sec.  432.  There  are  established  within  the 
advisory  council  for  the  Institute  appointed 
under  section  406  a  subcommittee  on  diabe- 
tes and  endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases,  a 
subcommittee  on  digestive  diseases  and  nu- 
trition, and  a  subcommittee  on  kidney,  uro- 
logic. and  hematologic  diseases.  The  sub- 
committees shall  be  composed  of  members  of 
the  advisory  council  who  are  outstanding  m 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
the  diseases  .for  which  the  subcommittees  are 
e^iablished  and  members  of  the  advisory 
council  who  are  leaders  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  public  affairs.  The  subcommit- 
tees are  authorized  to  review  applications 
made  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  .for 
grants  for  research  and  training  projects  re- 
lating to  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  for  which  the  sub- 
committees are  established  and  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  advisory  council  those  applica- 
tions and  contracts  that  the  subcommittees 
determine  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Institute.  The  subcommittees  shall  also 
review  and  evaluate  the  diabetes  and  endo- 
crine and  metabolic  diseases,  digestive  dis- 
eases and  nutrition,  and  kidney,  urologic, 
and  hematologic  diseases  programs  of  the 
Institute  and  recommend  to  the  advisory 
council  such  changes  in  the  administration 
of  such  programs  as  the  subcommittees  de- 
termine are  necessary. 

"BIENNIAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  433.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  407  a  description 
of  the  Institute's  activities— 

"(11  under  the  current  diabetes  plan  under 
the  National  Diabetes  Mellitus  Research  and 
Education  Act;  and 

"121  under  the  current  digestive  diseases 
plan  formulated  under  the  Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes, and  Digestive  Diseases  Amendments  of 
1976. 

The  description  submitted  by  the  Director 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  activities 
of  the  centers  supported  under  section  431. 

"Subpart  4— National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 

"PURPOSE  or  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec  435  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoske- 
letal and  Skin  Diseases  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  Institute)  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research  and  train- 
ing, the  dissemination  of  health  informa- 
tion, and  other  programs  with  respect  to  ar- 


thritis  and   musculoskeletal  and  skin   dis- 
eases, including  sports-related  disorders. 

"NATIONAL  ARTHR/TIS  AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL 
DISEASES  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  436.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Iristitute's  advisory 
council  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Director  of  NIH  a  plan  for  a  national  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases  pro- 
gram to  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  respecting  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  The 
plan  shall  include  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tutes determines  appropriate.  The  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  periodically  review  and 
revise  such  plan  and  shall  transmit  any  re- 
visions of  such  plan  to  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  Activities  under  the  national  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases  program  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  other  national  re- 
search institutes  to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
stitutes have  responsibilities  respecting  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
shall  at  least  provide  for— 

"(1)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports-related  disorders,  primarily 
through  the  support  of  basic  research  in 
such  areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  bio- 
chemistry, microbiology,  physiology,  bioen- 
gineenng.  and  any  other  scientific  disci- 
pline which  can  contribute  important 
knowledge  to  ihe  treatment  and  understand- 
ing of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases; 

"(2)  research  into  the  development  trial 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  in- 
cluding medical  rehabilitation  and  preven- 
tion of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases; 

"(3)  research  on  the  refinement  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  joints  and  other 
supporting  structures;  and 

"(4)  the  establishment  of  mechanisms  to 
monitor  the  causes  of  athletic  injuries  and 
identify  ways  of  preventing  such  injuries  on 
scholastic  athletic  fields. 

•'(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  the  national  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  program  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  prepared  under  subsection  (a) 
and  any  revisions  of  such  plan  made  under 
such  subsection. 

"research  AND  TRAINING 

"Sec.  437.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall- 

"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  made  under  section  487)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  in- 
cluding support  for  training  in  medical 
schools,  graduate  clinical  training,  graduate 
training  in  epidemiology,  epidemiology 
studies,  clinical  trials,  and  interdisciplinary 
research  programs;  and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
related  to  such  research  and  training. 

"DATA  SYSTEM  AND  INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSE 

"Sec.  438.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish  the  National  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  Data 
System  for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval  and  dissemination  of  data  derived 
from  patient  populations  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  including 


where  possible,  data  involving  general  popu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  detection  of  indi- 
viduals with  a  nsk  of  developing  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  es- 
tablish the  National  Arthritu  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases  Information 
Clearinghouse  to  facilitate  and  enhance, 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation, knowledge  and  understanding  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases by  health  professionals,  patients,  and 
the  public. 

"INTERAGENCY  COORDINATING  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 

"(II  better  coordination  of  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  all  the  national  research  iJisti- 
tutes  relating  to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  and  skin  diseases,  including  sports- 
related  disorders;  and 

"(21  coordinating  the  aspects  of  all  Federal 
health  programs  and  activities  relating  to 
arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  skin 
diseases  in  order  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  full 
communication  and  exchange  of  in/orma- 
tion necessary  to  maintain  adequate  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs  and  activities, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  and  a  Skin  Dis- 
eases Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
(hereafter  in  this  section  individually  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'Committee'). 

"(b)  Each  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  and  divisions  involved  in 
research  regarding  the  diseases  with  respect 
to  which  the  Committee  is  established,  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (or  the  designees 
of  such  officers),  and  representatives  of  all 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  whose  pro- 
grams involve  health  functions  or  responsi- 
bilities relevant  to  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  or  skin  diseases,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Each  Committee  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  NIH  (or  the  desig- 
nee of  the  Director).  Each  Committee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year 

"(c)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  each  Committee  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  advisory  council  for  the  Insti- 
tute a  report  detailing  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  in  such  fiscal  year  in  carrying 
out  paragraphs  (11  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"ARTHRITIS  AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJEtTTS 

"Sec.  440.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
may  make  grants  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit entities  to  establish  and  support 
projects  for  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  methods  for  screening,  detection,  and 
referral  for  treatment  of  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  injormation  on  such  methods  to  the 
health  and  allied  health  professions.  Activi- 
ties under  such  projects  shall  be  coordinated 
with  Federal  Slate,  local  and  regional 
health  agencies,  centers  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 441.  and  the  data  system  established 
under  subsection  (c>. 

""(b)  Projects  supported  under  this  section 
shall  include— 

"(1)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  screening  and  early  de- 
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tection,  referral  for  treatment,  and  diagno- 
sis 0/  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases: 

"(2)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  patient  referral  from 
local  hospitals  and  physicians  to  appropri- 
ate centers  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment: 

"(3)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved means  of  standardizing  patient  data 
and  recordkeeping: 

"(4)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  programs,  methods,  and 
means  referred  to  in  paragraphs  11/,  <2),  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection  to  health  and  allied 
health  professionals: 

"IS)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  the  dissemination  to  the 
general  public  of  injormation— 

"<A)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen:  and 

"IB)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive  treatment,  and  control  methods 
for  arthritis  and  unapproved  and  ineffective 
drugs  and  devices  for  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases:  and 

"16)  projects  for  investigation  into  the  epi- 
demiology of  all  forms  and  aspects  of  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  including 
investigations  into  the  social,  environmen- 
tal, behavioral  nutritional,  and  genetic  de- 
terminants and  influences  involved  in  the 
epidemiology  of  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal diseases. 

"Ic)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
standardization  of  patient  data  and  record- 
keeping for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval  and  dissemination  of  such  data  in 
cooperation  with  projects  assisted  under 
this  section,  centers  assisted  under  section 
441.  and  other  persons  engaged  in  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  disease  programs. 

"MULTIPURPOSE  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES  CENTERS 

"Sec.  441.  la)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute,  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment, modernization,  and  operation 
lincluding  staffing  and  other  operating 
costs  such  as  the  costs  of  patient  care  re- 
quired for  research)  of  new  and  existing  cen- 
ters for  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'modernization'  means  the  alteration,  re- 
modeling, improvement,  expansion,  and 
repair  of  existing  buildings  and  the  provi- 
sion of  equipment  for  such  buildings  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for 
use  as  centers  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"lb)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

"1 1)1  A)  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  -nstitu- 
lion  or  a  consortium  of  cooperating  institu- 
tions, and  IB)  meet  such  qualifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"12)  conduct— 

"lA)  basic  and  clinical  research  into  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  preven- 
tion, control,  and  treatment  of  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  and  complications 
resulting  from  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases,  including  research  into  implanta- 
ble biomaterials  and  biomechanical  and 
other  orthopedic  procedures: 


"IB)  training  programs  for  physicians, 
scientists,  and  other  health  and  allied  health 
professionals: 

"lO  in/ormalion  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  physicians  and  other 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  who 
provide  care  for  patients  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases:  and 

"ID)  programs  for  the  dissemination  to  the 
general  public  of  information- 

"in  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen:  and 

"lii)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive,  treatment,  and  control  methods 
and  unapproved  and  ineffective  drugs  and 
devices. 

A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under  sub- 
section la)  to  provide  stipends  for  health 
professionals  enrolled  in  training  programs 
described  in  paragraph  I2)IB). 

"Ic)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  conduct  programs  to— 

"ID  establish  the  effectiveness  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  detection,  referral  and 
diagnosis  of  individuals  with  a  nsk  of  devel- 
oping arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases: 

"12)  disseminate  the  results  of  research, 
screening,  and  other  activities,  and  develop 
means  of  standardizing  patient  data  and 
recordkeeping:  and 

"131  develop  community  consultative  serv- 
ices to  facilitate  the  referral  of  patients  to 
centers  for  treatment 

•Id)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble geographical  distribution  of  centers  as- 
sisted under  this  section.  The  Director  shall 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  need 
for  centers  especially  suited  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  affected  by  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases. 

"le)  Support  of  a  center  under  this  section 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional periods  of  not  more  than  five  years 
if  the  operations  of  such  center  have  t>een  re- 
viewed by  an  appropriate  technical  and  sci- 
entific peer  review  group  established  by  the 
Director  and  if  such  group  has  recommend- 
ed to  the  Director  that  such  period  should  be 
extended. 

"ADVISORY  BOARD 

"Sec.  442.  la)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
in  the  Institute  the  National  Arthritis  Advi- 
sory Board  ihereafter  m  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Advisory  Board'). 

"lb)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  appointed  members  and 
nonvoting,  ex  officio  members,  as  follows: 

"ID  The  Secretary  shall  appoint— 

"I A)  twelve  members  from  individuals  who 
are  scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  and  who  repre- 
sent the  specialties  and  disciplines  relevant 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
skin  diseases:  and 

"IB)  SIX  members  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
diseases,  including  at  least  one  member  who 
IS  a  person  who  has  such  a  disease  and  one 
member  who  is  a  parent  of  a  person  who  has 
such  a  disease. 

Of  the  appointed  members  at  least  five  shall 
by  virtue  of  training  or  experience  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  health  education,  nursing,  data 
systems,  public  information,  or  community 
program  development. 


"121  The  following  shall  be  ex  officio  mem 
bers  of  the  Advisory  Board: 

"lAt   The  Assistant  Secretary   for  Health, 
the  Director  of  SIH.  the  Director  of  the  Na 
ttonal        Institute        of       Arthritis        and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Dx 
rector  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the   Veterans'  Ad 
ministration,  and  the  Assistant  Secretari/  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  lor  the  designees 
of  such  officers),  and 

"IB)  such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deter 
mines  necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

"lO  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  without  compensation  m  addi- 
tion to  that  received  in  their  regular  public 
employment.  Other  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  m  effect  for  grade  GS-IS  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  'including 
traveltime)  they  are  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board. 

"idi  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  four  years. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  for 
an  unexpired  term  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  A  member  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  member's 
term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office.  If  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  Advisory  Board,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  appointment  to  fill 
the  vacancy  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  the  vacancy  occurred. 

"le)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed members. 

"If)  The  Secretary  shall  after  consultation 
with  and  consideration  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Board,  provide  the  Ad- 
visory Board  with  an  executive  director  and 
one  other  professional  staff  member.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  shall  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  Advisory  Board  with  such  additional 
professional  staff  members,  such  clerical 
staff  members,  and  ithrough  contracts  or 
other  arrangements)  with  such  adrninistra- 
tive  support  services  and  facilities,  such  in- 
formation, and  such  services  of  consultants, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. 

"Igl  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

"ihl  The  Advisory  Board  shall— 

"ID  review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  prepared  under  section 
4361a)  and  periodically  update  the  plan  to 
ensure  its  continuing  relevance, 

"12)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases and  skin  diseases,  advise  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  for  the  implementation 
and  revision  of  such  plan:  and 

"131  maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  for  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  such  plan,  the  interagen- 
cy coordinating  committees  for  such  dis- 
eases established  under  section  439.  and_ 
with   key   non-Federal  entities   involved   m 


activities  affecting  the  control  of  such  dis- 
eases. 

"li)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Ad- 
visory Board  may  establish  sul>commitlees, 
convene  workshops  and  coriferences.  and 
collect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  b'" 
BAD  MAG  TAPE  "'e  composed  of  Advisory 
Board  members  and  nonmember  consultants 
with  expertise  in  the  particular  area  ad- 
dressed by  such  subcommittees.  The  subcom- 
mittees may  hold  such  meetings  as  are  nec- 
essary to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  ac- 
tivities. 

"I})  The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which— 

"ID  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made: 

"12)  descrH>es  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  in  such  fiscal  year  in  research,  treat- 
ment, education,  and  training  with  respect 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
skin  diseases: 

"(3)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  in  such 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made:  and 

"14)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations iif  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
prepared  under  section  436la>. 

"Ik)  The  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board  in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  198S 
shall  terminate  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  Board  under  subsection  la).  The 
Secretary  shall  make  appointments  to  the 
Advisory  Board  established  under  subsec- 
tion la)  before  the  expiration  of  90  days 
after  such  date.  The  member  of  the  Board  in 
existenK  ■  on  such  date  may  be  appointed,  in 
accordance  with  subsections  lb)  and  Id),  to 
the  Advisory  Board  established  under  sub- 
section la). 

"Subpart  S— National  Institute  on  Aging 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTmrTE 

"Sec.  443.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  ihereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  biomedical  social 
and  behavioral  research,  training,  health  in- 
formation disse^mmation,  and  other  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  the  aging  process  and 
the  diseases  and  other  special  problems  and 
needs  of  the  aged. 

"SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  444.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  training 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  for  health  and  allied  health  professions 
personnel  the  Secretary  shall  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  insure  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  adequate  numbers  of  allied  health, 
nursing,  and  paramedical  personnel  m  the 
field  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

"'lb)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  scientific  studies  to  measure  the 
impact  on  the  biological  medical  social 
and  psychological  aspects  of  aging  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  assisted  or  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

"Ic)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  public  information  and  education 
programs  designed  to  disseminate  as  widehy 
as  possible  the  findings  of  research  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute,  other  relevant  aging 
research  and  studies,  and  other  information 
about  the  process  of  aging  which  may  assist 
elderly  and  near-elderly  persons  m  dealing 
with,  and  all  Americans  m  understanding, 
the  problems  crM  processes  associated  with 
growing  older. 

■Id)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 


institutions  to  conduct  research  relating  to 
Alzheimer's  Disease. 

"ALZHEIMER  'S  DISEASE  CENTERS 

"Sec  445.  Ia)ll)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  and  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entities  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  establishing,  or  strengthen- 
ing, and  providing  basic  operating  support 
for  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  research 
into,  training  in.  and  demonstration  of  ad- 
vanced diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment methods  for  Alzheimer's  Disease. 

"12)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  ID  shall  be  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Institute's  advisory  council 

"lb)  Federal  payments  made  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  or  grant  under  subsection 
la)  may  be  used  for— 

"ID  construction  I  notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  496): 

"12)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research: 

"13)  training,  including  training  for  allied 
health  professionals:  and 

"14)  demonstration  purposes. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'con- 
struction' does  not  include  the  acquisition 
of  land,  and  the  term  'training'  does  not  in- 
clude research  training  for  which  National 
Research  Service  Awards  may  be  provided 
under  section  487. 

"Ic)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection 
la)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  appro- 
priate technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  and  if  such 
group  has  recommended  to  the  Director  that 
such  period  should  be  extended. 

"Subpart  6— National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  446.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  information  dis- 
semination, and  other  programs  with  re- 
spect to  allergic  and  immunologic  diseases 
and  disorders  and  infectious  diseases. 

"Subpart  7— National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  448.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  ihereafter  in  this  subpart  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Institute')  is  the  conduct 
and  support  of  research,  training,  health  in- 
formation dissemination,  and  other  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  maternal  health,  child 
health,  mental  retardation,  human  growth 
and  development  including  prenatal  devel- 
opment population  research,  and  special 
health  problems  and  requirements  of  moth- 
ers and  children. 

"SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH  SYNDROME 

"Sec.  449.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  which 
specifically  relates  to  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome. 

"MENTAL  RETARDATION  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  450.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  and  re- 
lated activities  into  the  causes,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  mental  retardation. 

"ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PREVENTION 

"Sec.  451.  la)  There  shall  be  m  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  to 


coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of 
health  problems  of  mothers  and  children. 
The  Associate  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  from  individ- 
uals who  t>ecause  of  their  professional  train- 
ing or  experience  are  experts  m  public 
health  or  preventive  medicine. 

"lb/  The  Associate  Director  for  Prevention 
shall  prepare  for  inclusion  m  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  407  a  description 
of  the  prevention  activities  of  the  Institute, 
including  a  description  of  the  staff  and  re- 
sources allocated  to  those  activities. 

"Subpart  8— National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  453.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  iriformalion  dissemination,  and 
other  programs  with  respect  to  the  cause, 
prevention,  and  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  dental  and  oral  diseases  and 
conditions. 

"Subpart  9— National  Eye  Institute 

""PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  455.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  ihereafter  in  this  sub- 
part referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissernination.  and 
other  ptograms  with  respect  to  blinding  eye 
diseases,  visual  disorders,  mechanisms  of 
visual  function,  preservation  of  sight  and 
the  special  health  problems  and  require- 
mer.t!  of  the  blind  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  carry  out  a  program  of  grants  for 
public  and  private  nonprofit  vision  research 
facilities. 

"Subpart  10— National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke 

"purpose  OF  THE  INSTmrTE 

"Sec.  457.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  and  Com- 
municative Disorders  and  Stroke  ihereafter 
in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute  ) 
is  the  conduct  and  support  of  research, 
training,  health  information  dissemination, 
and  other  programs  with  respect  to  neuro- 
logical disease  and  disorder,  stroke,  and  dis- 
orders of  human  communication. 

"spinal  cord  regeneration  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  458.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  into 
spinal  cord  regeneration. 

"BIOENGINEERINO  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  459.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  for 
research  on  the  means  to  overcome  paralysu 
of  the  extremities  through  electrical  stimula- 
tion and  the  use  of  computers. 

"Subpart  11— National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences 

"'PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  461.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 
is  the  conduct  and  support  of  research, 
training,  and.  as  appropriate,  health  irifor- 
mation  dissemination,  and  other  programs 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  medical  sci- 
ences and  related  natural  or  behavioral  sci- 
ences which  have  significance  for  two  or 
more  other  national  research  institutes  or 
are  outside  the  general  area  of  responsibilitv 
of  any  other  national  research  institute. 
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"Subpart  12— National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTTTVTE 

"Sec.  463.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  information  dis- 
semination, and  other  programs  with  re- 
spect to  factors  in  the  environment  that 
affect  human  health,  directly  or  indirectly. 

"Part  D— National  Library  of  Medicine 
"Subpart  1  — General  Provisions 

"PURPOSE,  establishment.  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

"Sec.  465.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  'he  ad- 
vancement of  medical  and  related  sciences 
and  to  aid  the  dissemination  and  exchange 
of  scientific  and  other  information  impor- 
tant to  the  progress  of  medicine  and  to  the 
public  health,  there  is  established  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  Library 'J. 

"ibl  The  Secretary,  through  the  Library 
and  subject  to  subsection  (d).  shall— 

"111  acquire  and  preserve  books,  periodi- 
cals, prints,  films,  recordings,  and  other  li- 
brary materials  pertinent  to  medicine: 

"12/  organize  the  materials  specified  in 
paragraph  tl)  by  appropriate  cataloging,  in- 
dexing, and  bibliographical  listings: 

"(31  publish  and  disseminate  the  catalogs, 
indexes,  and  bibliographies  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2l: 

"(41  make  available,  through  loans,  photo- 
graphic or  other  copying  procedures,  or  oth- 
erwise, such  materials  in  the  Library  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate: 

"(S)  provide  reference  and  research  assist- 
ance: and 

"(6)  engage  in  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  and  as  the 
Library's  resources  permit. 

"(c>  The  Secretary  may  exchange,  destroy, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  books,  periodi- 
cals, films,  and  other  library  materials  not 
needed  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  Library. 

"(did)  The  Secretary  may.  after  obtaining 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  prescribe  rules  under 
which  the  Library  will— 

"(A)  provide  copies  of  its  publications  or 
materials. 

"(Bt  will  make  available  its  facilities  for 
research,  or 

"(CI  wilt  make  available  its  bibliographic, 
reference,  or  other  services, 
to  public  and  private  entities  and  individ- 
uals. 

"(2)  Rules  prescribed  under  paragraph  (U 
may  provide  for  making  available  such  pub- 
lications, materials,  facilities,  or  services— 

"(A)  without  charge  as  a  public  service, 

"(Bl  upon  a  loan,  exchange,  or  charge 
basis,  or 

"(C)  in  appropriate  circumstances,  under 
contract  arrangements  made  with  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  entity. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  determines 
that- 

"(1)  in  any  geographic  area  of  the  United 
States  there  is  no  regional  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area: 

"(21  under  criteria  prescribed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  section  47i,  there  is  a  need 
for  a  regional  medical  library  to  serve  such 
area:  and 

"(3)  because  there  is  no  medical  library  lo- 
cated m  such  area  which,  with  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  475.  can  feasibly  be 
developed  into  a  regional  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area. 


the  Secretary  may  establish,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Library,  a  regional  medical  library  to 
serine  the  needs  of  such  area. 

"(f)  Section  2101  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
acceptance  and  administration  of  gifts 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Library  or  for 
carrying  out  any  of  its  functions,  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  relating  to  establish- 
ment within  the  Library  of  suitable  memori- 
als to  the  donors. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  terms 
'medicine'  and  'medical',  except  when  used 
in  section  466.  include  preventive  and  thera- 
peutic medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  hospi- 
talization, nursing,  public  health,  and  the 
fundamental  sciences  related  thereto,  and 
other  related  fields  of  study,  research,  or  ac- 
tivity. 

"BOARD  OF  REOENTS 

"Sec.  466.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  consists 
of  ex  officio  members  and  ten  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  ex  officio  members  are  the  Sur- 
geons General  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Dean  of  the  Uniformed 
Senices  University  of  the  Health  Sciences, 
the  Assistant  Director  for  Biological,  Behav- 
ioral and  Social  Sciences  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library,  and  the  Librari- 
an of  Congress  (or  their  designees). 

"(C)  The  appointed  members  shall  be  se- 
lected from  among  leaders  in  the  various 
fields  of  the  fundamental  sciences,  medicine, 
dentistry,  public  health,  hospital  adminis- 
tration, pharmacology,  health  communica- 
tions technology,  or  scientific  or  medical  li- 
brary work,  or  m  public  affairs.  At  least  six 
of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  selected 
from  among  leaders  m  the  fields  of  medical, 
dental,  or  public  health  research  or  educa- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of 
the  appointed  members  to  seme  as  chairman 
until  the  next  election.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  a  member  of  the  Library  staff  to 
act  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
on  matters  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  Li- 
brary, including  such  matters  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  materials  for  the  Library,  the  scope, 
content,  and  organization  of  the  Library's 
services,  and  the  rules  under  which  its  mate- 
rials, publications,  facilities,  and  services 
shall  be  made  available  to  various  kinds  of 
users.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
gress a  statement  covering  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Board  and  the  disposition 
thereof.  The  Secretary  may  use  t/ie  services 
of  any  member  of  the  Board  in  connection 
with  matters  related  to  the  work  of  the  Li- 
brary, for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  con- 
ference periods,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  of  such 
member  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  None  of  the^ 
appointed  members  shall  be  elig:ble  for  reap- 
pointment within  one  year  after  the  end  of 
the  preceding  term  of  such  member. 

"LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  467.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated amounts  sufficient  for  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment   of  suitable  and  ade- 


quate buildings  and  facilities  for  use  of  the 
Library.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices may  acquire,  by  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, donation,  or  otherwise,  a  suitable  site 
or  sites,  selected  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  Board,  for 
such  buildings  and  facilities  and  to  erect 
IhereoTi,  furnish,  and  equip  such  buildings 
and  facilities.  The  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  include  the  cost 
of  preparation  of  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, supervision  of  construction,  and  other 
administrative  expenses  incident  to  the 
work.  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  prepare  the  plans  and  specificatioiu. 
make  all  necessary  contracts,  and  supervise 
construction. 

""Subpart  2— Financial  Assutance 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  469.  For  the  purpose  of  grants  and 
contracts  under  sections  472.  473.  474,  475, 
and  476,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated tl2, 000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
S13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19S7.  and 
$14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  198S.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  sect'on  shall  remain 
available  for  such  purposes  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  immediately  following  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropri- 
ated. 

""DEFINITIONS 

"'Sec.  470.  As  used  in  this  subpart— 
"(1)  the  term  'medical  library'  means  a  li- 
brary   related    to    the    sciences    related    to 
health:  and 

"(2)  the  term  'sciences  related  io  health' 
includes  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
and  public  health,  and  fundamental  and  ap- 
plied science!!  when  related  thereto. 

"NATIONAL  medical  LIBRARIES  ASSISTANCE 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

"Sec.  471.  (a)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  shall  also 
serve  as  the  National  Medical  Libraries  As- 
sistance Advuory  Board  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  general  regu- 
latioris  and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  thif  sub- 
part 

"'(c)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  services  of 
any  member  of  the  Board,  in  connection 
with  matters  related  to  the  administration 
of  this  part  for  such  periods,  in  addition  to 
conference  periods,  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. 

"'(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  not  olherwts'  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  while  attending  conferences 
of  the  Board  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  m  connection  with  the 
administration  of  this  subpart,  shall  t>e  enti- 
tled to  receive  compensation,  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  and  travel  expenses  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  that  prescribed  under  section  208(c) 
when  attending  conferences,  traveling,  or 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  the  Boards  function  under 
this  section. 

""grants  for  training  in  medical  library 
sciences 

'"Sec.  472.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants— 

""(1)  to  individuals  to  enable  them  to 
accept  Iraineeships  and  fellowships  leading 
to  postbaccalaureate  academic  degrees  in 
the  field  of  medical  library  science,  m  relat- 
ed fields  pertaining  to  sciences  related  to 
health,  or  in  the  field  of  the  communication 
of  information: 


""(2)  to  individuals  who  are  librarians  or 
specialists  in  information  on  sciences  relat- 
ing to  health,  to  enable  them  to  undergo  in- 
tensive training  or  retraining  so  as  to 
attain  greater  competence  in  their  occupa- 
tions (including  competence  in  the  fields  of 
automatic  data  processing  and  retrieval): 

""(3)  to  assist  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions  in  developing, 
expanding,  and  improving  training  pro- 
grams in  library  science  and  the  field  of 
communications  of  information  pertaining 
to  sciences  relating  to  health:  and 

"(4)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternship progra-ms  in  established  medical  li- 
braries meeting  standards  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe. 

"ASSISTANCE  FOR  SPECIAL  SCIENTIFIC  PROJECTS, 
AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MED- 
ICAL UBRARY  SCIENCE  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 

"Sec.  473.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  physicians  and  other  practitioners 
in  the  sciences  related  to  health,  to  scien- 
tists, and  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  in- 
stitutions on  behalf  of  such  physicians, 
other  practitioners,  and  scientists  for  the 
compilation  of  existing,  or  the  writing  of 
origtnaL  contributions  relating  to  scientific, 
social,  or  cultural  advancements  in  sciences 
related  to  health.  In  making  such  grants,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  facilities  of  the  Li- 
brary and  the  facilities  of  libraries  of  public 
and  private  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
learning  may  be  made  available  in  connec- 
tion with  the  projects  for  which  such  grants 
are  made. 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions and  enter  into  contracts  with  ap- 
propriate persons,  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  projects  of  research,  investigations,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  field  of  medical  li- 
brary science  and  related  activities  and  for 
the  development  of  new  techniques,  systems, 
and  equipment,  for  processing,  storing,  re- 
trieving, and  distributing  information  per- 
taining to  sciences  related  to  health. 

'"GRANTS  FOR  ESTABLISHING.  EXPANDING.  AND 
IMPROVING  THE  BASIC  RESOURCES  OF  MEDICAL 
LIBRARIES  AND  RELATED  INSTRUMENTALITIES 

"Sec.  474.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  of  money,  materials,  or  both,  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  medical  libraries 
and  related  scientific  communication  in- 
strumentalities for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing, expanding,  and  improving  their  basic 
medical  library  or  related  resources.  A  grant 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  for— 

""(1)  the  acquisition  of  books,  journals, 
photographs,  motion  picture  ancf  other 
films,  and  other  similar  materials: 

'"(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  serv- 
ices and  procedures  for  processing  library 
resource  materials  for  use  by  those  who  are 
served  by  the  library  or  related  instrumen- 
tality: 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  duplication  devices, 
facsimile  equipment,  film  projectors,  record- 
ing equipment  and  other  equipment  to  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  library 
or  related  instrumentality  by  those  who  are 
served  by  it:  and 

••(4)  the  introduction  of  new  technologies 
in  medical  librarianship. 

•■(b)(1)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  to  any  medical  library  or  related 
instrumentality  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  basis  of  the  scope  of  library 
or  related  services  provided  by  such  library 
or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the  popula- 
tion and  purposes  served  by  it.  In  making  a 
determination  of  the  scope  of  services  served 
by  any  medical  library  or  related  instrumen- 


tality,   the    Secreiari/    snaii    laKc    into    ac 
count— 

""(A)  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  making  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  library  or  instrumentality: 

""(B)  the  number  of  physicians  and  other 
practitioners  in  the  sciences  related  to 
health  utilizing  the  resources  of  such  library 
or  iTistruTTuntality: 

"'(C)  the  type  of  supportive  staffs,  if  am; 
available  to  such  library  or  instrumentality: 

"(D)  the  type,  size,  and  qualifications  of 
the  faculty  of  any  school  with  which  such  li- 
brary or  instrumentality  is  affiliated: 

"'(E)  the  staff  of  any  hospital  or  hospitals 
or  of  any  clinic  or  clinics  with  which  such 
library  or  instrumentality  is  affiliated:  and 

"(F)  the  geographic  area  served  by  such  li- 
brary or  instrumentality  and  the  availabil- 
ity within  such  area  of  medical  library  or  re- 
lated services  provided  by  other  libraries  or 
related  instrumentalities. 

"(2)  Grants  to  such  medical  libraries  or  re- 
lated instrumentalities  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  with  a  view  to 
assuring  adequate  continuing  financial  sup- 
port for  such  libraries  or  instrumentalities 
from  other  sources  during  and  after  the 
period  for  which  grants  are  provided,  except 
that  in  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  medical  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
t500.000. 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  REGIONAL  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

"Sec.  475.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board,  shall  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  existing 
public  or  private  nonprofit  medical  libraries 
so  as  to  enable  each  of  them  to  serve  as  the 
regional  medical  library  for  the  geographi- 
cal area  in  which  it  is  located 

"(b)  The  uses  for  which  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  be  employed 
include  the- 
y'd)  acquisition   of  books,  journals,    and 
other  similar  materials: 

"(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  proce- 
dures for  processing  library  resource  materi- 
als for  use  by  those  who  are  served  by  the  li- 
brary: 

"■(3)  acquisition  of  duplicating  devices 
and  other  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  library  by  those  who  are 
served  by  it; 

"'(4)  acquisition  of  mechanisms  and  em- 
ployment of  personnel  for  the  speedy  trans- 
mission of  materials  from  the  regional  li- 
brary to  local  libraries  in  the  geographic 
area  served  by  the  regional  library:  and 

"(5)  planning  for  services  and  activities 
under  this  section. 

•'(c)(1)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  shall  only  be  made  to  or  entered  into 
with  medical  libraries  which  agree— 

"(A)  to  modify  and  increase  their  library 
resources,  and  to  supplement  the  resources 
of  cooperating  libraries  in  the  region,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  supportive 
services  to  all  libraries  in  the  region  as  well 
as  to  individual  users  of  library  services: 
and 

"(B)  to  provide  free  loan  services  to  quali- 
fied users  and  make  available  photodupli- 
cated  or  facsimile  copies  of  biomedical  ma- 
terials which  qualified  requesters  may 
retain. 

■"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  awarding  grants 
and  contracU  under  this  section,  shall  give 
priority  to  medical  libraries  having  the 
greatest  potential  of  fulfilling  the  needs  for 
regional  medical  libraries.  In  determining 
the  priority  to  be  assigned  to  any  medical  li- 
brary, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 


'•(A)  the  adequacy  of  the  library  (in  terms 
of  collections,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities)  as  a  basis  for  a  regional 
medical  library:  and 

••(B)  the  size  and  nature  of  the  population 
to  be  served  m  the  region  in  which  the  li- 
brary is  located. 

••(d)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion for  basic  resource  materials  to  a  library 
may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  library's  annual  op- 
erating expense  (exclusive  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  part)  for  the  pre- 
ceding year:  or 

"(2)  in  case  of  the  first  year  in  which  the 
library  receives  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  basic  resource  materials,  50  percent  of 
its  average  annual  operating  expenses  over 
the  past  three  years  (or  if  it  had  been  m  op- 
eration for  less  than  three  years,  its  annual 
operating  expenses  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  regulations). 

"FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  BIOMEDICAL  SCIENTIFIC 
PUBUCATIONS 

•'Sec.  476.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board,  shall  make  grants  to, 
and  enter  into  appropriate  contracts  with, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  individual  scientists 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  biomedical 
scientific  publications  of  a  nonprofit  nature 
and  to  procure  the  compilation,  writing,  ed- 
iting, and  publication  of  reviews,  abstracts, 
indices,  handbooks,  bibliographies,  and  re- 
lated matter  pertaining  to  scientific  works 
and  scientific  developments. 

•'(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  in  sup- 
port of  any  single  periodical  publication 
may  not  be  made  for  more  than  three  years, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  further  support  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a). 

•grant  PAYMENTS.  RECORDS.  AND  AUDIT 

"Sec.  477.  (a)  Payments  under  grants 
made  under  sections  472.  473,  474,  475,  and 
476  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimburse^ment  and  in  such  installments  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
after  consultation  with  the  Board. 

"(b)(1)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
grant  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit 

•"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  such  recipients  that  are  perti- 
nent to  any  grant  received  under  this  sub- 
part 

"Part  E— Other  Agencies  of  NIH 

•Subpart  1-Division  of  Research  Resources 

••general  purpose 

"Sec.  479.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  Resources  is  to  strengthen 
and  enhance  the  research  environments  of 
entities  engaged  m  health-related  research 
by  developing  and  supporting  essential  re- 
search resources. 

••advisory  COUNCIL 

••Sec.  480.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  council  .for  the  Division 
of  Research  Resources  which  shall  advise. 
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assist,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the 
Division  on  matters  related  to  the  actiiyities 
earned  out  t>y  and  through  the  Division  and 
the  policies  respecting  such  activities. 

"(21  The  advisory  council  for  the  Division 
of  Research  Resources  may  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  acceptance,  in  accordance 
with  section  2101.  of  conditional  gifts  for 
study,  investigations,  and  research  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  grounds  or  construction, 
equipping,  or  maintenance  of  facilities  for 
the  Division. 

"(31  The  advisory  council  for  the  Divi- 
sion— 

"(AXil  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
Director  of  the  Division  respecting  research 
conducted  at  the  Division. 

"(iil  may  revieie  applications  for  grants 
and  cooperative  agreements  for  research  or 
training  and  recommend  for  approval  appli- 
cations for  projects  which  show  promise  of 
making  valuable  contributions  to  huTnan 
knowledge,  and 

"(iiiJ  may  review  any  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  proposed  to  be  made 
or  entered  into  by  the  Division: 

"(B)  may  collect,  by  correspondence  or  by 
personal  investigation,  information  as  to 
studies  which  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  as  to  the 
diseases,  disorders,  or  other  aspects  of 
human  health  with  respect  to  which  the  Di- 
vision is  concerned  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Division  make  avail- 
able such  information  through  appropriate 
publications  for  the  benefit  of  public  and 
private  health  entities  and  health  profes- 
sions personnel  and  scientists  and  for  the 
information  of  the  general  public:  and 

"(CI  may  appoint  subcommittees  and  con 
vene  workshops  and  coriferences. 

"(b)(ll  The  advisory  council  shall  consist 
of  ex  officio  members  and  not  more  than 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(2)  The  ex  officio  members  of  the  adviso- 
ry council  shall  consist  of— 

"(A J  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  NIH.  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Research  Re- 
sources, the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (or 
the  designees  of  such  officers/,  and 

"(Bi  such  additional  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  advisory  council  to 
effectively  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  advisory  council 
who  are  not  ex  officio  meml)ers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"(A)  Two  thirds  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  health  and  sci- 
entific disciplines  (including  public  health 
and  the  behavioral  or  social  sciences/  rele- 
vant to  the  activities  of  the  Division. 

"(B)  One  third  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  the  general 
public  and  shall  include  leaders  in  fields  of 
public  policy,  law.  health  policy,  economics, 
and  management. 

"(4/  Members  of  the  advisory  council  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  receive  any  compensation 
for  service  on  the  advisory  council.  The 
other  members  of  the  advisory  council  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  (including  Iraveltime/ 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  council,  compen- 
sation at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiv- 
alent of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"(c/  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member    of    the    advisory    council    is   four 


years,  except  that  any  meml>er  appointed  to 
fill  a  vucancy  for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term 
and  the  Secretary  shall  make  appointments 
to  an  advisory  council  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  members  do 
not  all  expire  in  the  same  year.  A  memt>er 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  mem- 
ber's term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office. 
A  member  who  has  been  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years  may  not  be  reappointed 
to  an  advisory  council  before  two  years  from 
the  date  of  expiration  of  such  term  of  office. 
If  a  vacancy  occurs  m  the  advisory  council 
among  the  appointed  memt>ers.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy  within  90  days  from  the  date  the 
vacancy  occurs. 

"(d/  The  chairman  of  the  advisory  council 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  the  appointed  members,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  select  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Research  Resources  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  advisory  council  The  term 
of  office  of  the  chairman  shall  t>e  two  years. 

"(e/  The  advisory  council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Research  Re- 
sources, but  at  least  three  times  each  fiscal 
year.  The  location  of  the  meetings  of  the  ad- 
vuory  council  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  Division. 

"(f/  The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
search Resources  shall  designate  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Division  to  serve  as  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  advisory  council. 
The  Director  of  the  Division  shall  make 
available  to  the  advisory  council  such  staff, 
information,  and  other  assistance  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  its  functions.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  shall  provide  orientation 
and  training  for  new  members  of  the  adviso- 
ry council  to  provide  them  with  such  infor- 
mation and  training  as  may  be  appropriate 
for  their  effective  participation  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  advisory  council 

"(g/  The  advisory  council  may  prepare,  for 
inclusion  in  the  biennial  report  made  under 
section  481.  (1/  comments  respecting  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  advisory  council  in  the  fiscal 
years  respecting  which  the  report  is  pre- 
pared, (2/  comments  on  the  progress  of  the 
Division  of  Research  Resources  in  meeting 
its  objectives,  and  (3/  recommendations  re- 
specting the  future  directions  and  program 
and  policy  emphasis  of  the  Division.  The  ad- 
visory council  may  prepare  such  additional 
reports  as  it  may  determine  appropriate. 

"(h/  This  section  does  not  terminate  the 
membership  of  the  advisory  council  for  the 
Division  of  Research  Resources  which  was 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  I98S.  After 
such  date— 

"(II  the  Secretary  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  such  advisory  council  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable the  composition  for  such  council  pre- 
scribed by  this  section: 

"(2/  the  advisory  council  shall  organize 
itself  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
exercise  the  functions  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(31  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
search Resources  shall  perform  for  such  ad- 
visory council  the  functions  prescribed  by 
this  section. 

"BIENNIAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  481.  The  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Research  Resources,  after  consultation  with 
the  advisory  council  for  the  Division,  shall 
prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  report 
made  under  section  403  a  biennial  report 
which  shall  consist  of  a  description  of  the 


activities  of  the  Division  and  program  poli- 
cies of  the  Director  of  the  Division  m  the 
fiscal  years  respecting  which  the  report  is 
prepared.  The  Director  of  the  Division  may 
prepare  such  additional  reports  as  the  Di- 
rector determines  appropriate.  The  Director 
of  the  Division  shall  provide  the  advisory 
council  of  the  Division  an  opportunity  for 
the  submission  of  the  written  comments  re- 
ferred to  m  section  480(gi. 
"Subpart  2~John  E.  Fogarty  International 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  m  the  Health 

Sciences 

"GENERAL  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  482.  The  general  purpose  of  the  John 
E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  in  the  Health  Sciences  is  to— 

"(1/  facilitate  the  assembly  of  scientists 
and  others  in  the  biomedical,  behavioral, 
and  related  fields  for  discussion,  study,  and 
research  relating  to  the  development  of 
health  science  internationally: 

"(2)  provide  research  prograrns.  confer- 
ences, and  seminars  to  further  international 
cooperation  and  collaboration  m  the  life 
sciences: 

"(3/  provide  postdoctorate  fellowships  for 
research  training  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  promote  exchanges  of  senior  sci- 
entists t>etween  the  United  States  and  other 
countries: 

"(41  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  concerned  with 
the  health  sciences  internationally:  and 

"(51  receive  foreign  visitors  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health. 
"Subpart  3— National  Center  roR  Nursino 
Research 

"PURPOSE  or  THE  CENTER 

"Sec.  483.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Nursing  Research  (hereaj- 
ter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the 
"Center"!  is  the  conduct  and  support  of,  and 
dissemination  of  information  respecting, 
basic  and  clinical  nursing  research,  train- 
ing, and  other  prograrns  m  patient  care  re- 
search. 

"  "SPECIFIC  A  UTHORITICS 

"Sec.  484.  To  carry  out  section  483.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  may  provide  research 
training  and  instruction  and  establish,  in 
the  Center  and  other  nonprofit  institutions, 
research  trameeships  and  fellowships  m  the 
study  and  investigation  of  the  prevention  of 
disease,  health  promotion,  and  the  nursing 
care  of  individuals  with  and  the  families  of 
individuals  with  acute  and  chronic  illness- 
es. The  Director  of  the  Center  may  provide 
individuals  receiving  such  training  and  in- 
struction or  such  trameeships  or  fellowships 
With  such  stipends  and  allowances  (includ- 
ing amounts  for  travel  and  subsistence  and 
dependency  allowances/  as  the  Director  de- 
termines necessary.  The  Director  may  make 
grants  to  nonprofit  institutions  to  provide 
such  training  and  instruction  and  trainee- 
ships  and  fellowships. 

"'ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

"Sec.  485.  (aldl  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  council  for  the  Center 
which  shaL  advise,  assist,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Director  of  the  Center  on  matters  related 
to  the  activities  earned  out  by  and  through 
the  Center  and  the  policies  respecting  such 
activities. 

"(2/  The  advisory  council  for  the  Center 
may  recomrnend  to  the  Secretary  accept- 
ance, in  accordance  with  section  2101,  of 
conditional  gifts  for  study,  investigations, 
and    research    and  for    the    acquisition    of 


grounds  or  construction,  equipping,  or 
maintenance  of  facilities  for  the  Center. 
"(31  The  advisory  council  for  the  Center— 
"(Aid)  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
Director  of  the  Center  respecting  research 
conducted  at  the  Center. 

"(ill  may  review  applications  for  grants 
and  cooperative  agreements  for  research  or 
training  and  recommend  for  approval  appli- 
cations for  projects  which  show  promise  of 
making  valuable  contributions  to  human 
knowledge,  and 

"(nil  may  review  any  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  proposed  to  (>e  made 
or  entered  into  by  the  Center: 

"(BI  may  collect,  by  correspondence  or  by 
personal  investigation,  information  as  to 
studies  which  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  as  to  the 
diseases,  disorders,  or  other  aspects  of 
human  health  with  respect  to  which  the 
Center  is  concerned  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Center  make  available 
such  information  through  appropriate  pub 
lications  for  the  benefit  of  public  and  pri- 
vate health  entities  and  health  professions 
personnel  and  scientists  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  general  public:  and 

""(Cl  may  appoint  subcommittees  and  con- 
vene workshops  and  conferences. 

■(b/dl  The  advisory  council  shall  consist 
of  ex  officio  members  and  not  more  than 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"■(21  The  ex  officio  members  of  the  adviso- 
ry council  shall  consist  of— 

"(Al  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  NIH.  the 
Director  of  the  Center,  the  Chief  Nursing  Of 
ficer  of  the  Veterans"  Administration,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs, the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Nursing 
of  the  Health  Resources  and  Sennces  Admin- 
istration (or  the  designees  of  such  officers/, 
and 

"(Bi  such  ddditional  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  advisory  council  to 
effectively  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(31  The  members  of  the  advisory  council 
who  are  not  ex  officio  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"(Al  Two  thirds  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  health  and  sci- 
entific disciplines  (including  public  health 
and  the  behavioral  or  social  sciences!  rele- 
vant to  the  activities  of  the  Center  Of  the 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph, at  least  seven  shall  be  profession- 
al nurses  who  are  recognized  experts  in  the 
area  of  clinical  practice,  education,  or  re- 
search. 

""(BI  One  third  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  the  general 
public  and  shall  include  leaders  in  fields  of 
public  policy,  law.  health  policy,  economics, 
and  management. 

•■(41  Members  of  the  advisory  council  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  receive  any  compensation 
for  senice  on  the  advisory  council.  The 
other  members  of  the  advisory  council  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  (including  traveltimel 
they  are  engaged  m  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  council,  compen- 
sation at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiv- 
alent of  the  annual  rate  m  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

""(cl  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  advisory  council  is  four 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term 
and  the  Secretary  :hall  make  appointments 


to  an  advisory  council  m  such  a  manner  as 
to  ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  members  do 
not  all  expire  m  the  same  year.  A  member 
may  sen^e  after  the  expiration  of  the  mem- 
ber's term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office. 
A  member  who  has  been  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years  may  not  be  reappointed 
to  an  advisory  council  before  two  years  from 
the  date  of  expiration  of  such  term  of  office. 
If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  advisory  council 
among  the  appointed  memtwrs.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacancy  within  90  days  from  the  date  the 
vacancy  occurs. 

"(dl  The  chairman  of  the  advisory  council 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 
among  the  appointed  memtters,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  select  the  Director  of  the 
Center  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  advisory 
council  The  term  of  office  of  the  chairman 
shall  be  two  years. 

""(e/  The  advisory  council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  Center  but  at  least  three 
times  each  fiscal  year  The  location  of  the 
meetings  of  the  advisory  council  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Center 
"(f/  The  Director  of  the  Center  shall  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Center  to 
serve  as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  advi- 
sory council  The  Director  of  the  Center 
shall  make  available  to  the  advisory  council 
such  staff  information,  and  other  assist- 
ance as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. The  Director  of  the  Center  shall  pro- 
vide onentation  and  training  for  new  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  council  to  provide  them 
with  such  information  and  training  as  may 
be  appropriate  for  their  effective  participa- 
tion in  the  functions  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil 

"(g/  The  advisory  council  may  prepare,  for 
inclusion  in  the  biennial  report  made  under 
section  486,  (II  comments  respecting  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  advisory  council  in  the  fiscal 
years  respecting  which  the  report  is  pre- 
pared. (21  comments  on  the  progress  of  the 
Center  in  meeting  its  objectives,  and  (31  rec- 
ommendations respecting  the  future  direc- 
tions and  program  and  policy  emphasis  of 
the  Center  The  advisory  council  may  pre- 
pare such  additional  reports  as  it  may  deter- 
mine appropriate. 

""BIENNIAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  486.  The  Director  of  the  Center  ajter 
consultation  with  the  advisory  council  for 
the  Center,  shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the 
biennial  report  made  under  section  403  a  bi- 
ennial report  which  shall  consist  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  activities  of  the  Center  and 
program  policies  of  the  Director  of  the 
Center  in  the  fiscal  years  respecting  which 
the  report  is  prepared.  The  Director  of  the 
Center  may  prepare  such  additional  reports 
as  the  Director  detemiines  appropriate.  The 
Director  of  the  Center  shall  provide  the  ad- 
visory council  of  the  Center  an  opportunity 
for  the  submission  of  the  written  comments 
referred  to  in  section  485(g/. 

"Part  F— Awards  and  Training 


""NATIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE  AWARDS 

"Sec.  487.  (a/(l/  The  Secretary  shall— 
""(A/   provide    National    Research    Service 
Awards  for— 

"dl  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Al- 
cohol Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration in  matters  relating  to  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  the  diseases  or  other  health  problems  to 
which  the  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  Administration  are  di- 
rected: 


""(HI  training  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  at  the  Administration  of  indi- 
viduals to  undertake  such  research: 

•"(iiil  biomedical  and  t>ehavioral  research 
and  health  services  research  (including  re- 
search in  primary  medical  carei  at  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities:  and 

""(ivl  pre-doctoral  and  post-doctoral  train- 
ing at  public  and  private  institutions  of  in- 
dividuals to  undertake  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research:  and 

""(BI  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  institutions  to  enable  such  institu- 
tions to  make  National  Research  Service 
Awards  for  research  (and  training  to  under-  < 
take  biomedical  and  behavioral  research/  in 
the  matters  descnbed  in  subparagraph  (A/HI 
to  individuals  selected  by  such  institutions. 
A  reference  in  this  subsection  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Alcohol  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
shall  be  considered  to  include  the  institutes, 
agencies,  divisions,  and  bureaus  included  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  under 
the  Administration,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2/  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  not  be  used  to  support  residency  train- 
ing of  physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals. 

"(31  In  awarding  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  account  of  the  Nation's  overall 
need  for  biomedical  research  personnel  by 
giving  special  consideration  to  physicians 
who  agree  to  undertake  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  biomedical  research. 

"'(bldl  No  National  Research  Service 
Award  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
individual  unless— 

""(A I  the  individual  has  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  therefor  and  the 
Secretary  has  approved  the  application: 

"(BI  the  individual  provides,  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  individual  will  meet  the 
service  requirement  of  subsection  (cl:  and 

"(Cl  in  the  case  of  a  National  Research 
Service  Award  for  a  purpose  descnbed  in 
subsection  (a/dKAKiiil.  the  individual  has 
been  sponsored  (in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  require!  by  the  in- 
stitution at  which  the  research  or  training 
under  the  award  will  be  conducted. 
An  application  for  an  award  shall  be  in 
such  form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and 
contain  such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"■(2/  The  making  of  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (aldKBI  for  National  Research  Service 
Awards  shall  be  subject  to  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  appropriate  advisory  councils 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Sendees  (Ai  whose  activities  relate 
to  the  research  or  training  under  the 
awards,  or  (BI  for  the  entity  at  which  such 
research  or  training  will  be  conducted. 

"(3!  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (aldKBI  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  m  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner  and  con- 
tain such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  (other  than  paragraph 
(111.  National  Research  Senice  Awards 
made  under  a  grant  under  subsection 
(aldKBI  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

'14/  The  penod  of  any  National  Research 
Sennce  Award  made  to  any  individual 
under  subsection  (al  may  not  exceed— 
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"fAJ  five  years  in  the  aggregate  for  pre- 
doctoral  training:  and 

"(B)  three  years  in  the  aggregate  for  post- 
doctoral training: 

unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown 
waives  the  application  of  such  limit  to  such 
individual 

"tS)  National  Research  Service  Awards 
shall  provide  for  such  stipends,  tuition,  fees, 
and  allowances  (including  travel  and  sub- 
sistence ejcpenses  and  dependency  allow- 
ances/, adjusted  periodically  ^  reflect  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living,  for  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  awards  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary.  A  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Award  made  to  an  individual  for  re- 
search or  research  training  at  a  non-Federal 
public  or  nonprofit  private  iristitution  shall 
also  provide  for  payments  to  be  made  to  the 
institution  for  the  cost  of  support  services 
(including  the  cost  of  faculty  salaries,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  general  research  support, 
and  related  items)  provided  such  individual 
by  such  institution.  The  arnount  of  any  such 
payments  to  any  institution  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  and  shall  bear  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  reasonable  costs  of 
the  institution  for  establishing  and  main 
taining  the  guality  of  its  biomedical  and  be-' 
havioral  research  and  training  programs. 

"(cXlt  Each  individual  who  is  awarded  a 
National  Research  Service  Award  (other 
than  an  indii'idual  who  is  a  pre-baccalaure- 
ate  student  who  is  awarded  a  National  Re- 
search Service  Award  for  research  training) 
shall  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3), 
engage  in  health  research  or  teaching  or  any 
combination  thereof  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  patterns  of  academic  employ- 
ment, for  a  period  computed  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  For  each  month  for  which  an  individ- 
ual receives  a  National  Research  Service 
Award  which  is  made  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  twelve  months,  such  individual  shall 
engage  in  one  month  of  health  research  or 
teaching  or  any  combination  thereof  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  patterns  of 
academic  employment. 

"(3)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (V 
shall  be  complied  with  by  any  individual  to 
whom  it  applies  within  such  reasonable 
period  of  time,  after  the  completion  of  such 
individual's  award,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  type  of  research  and 
teaching  in  which  an  individual  may 
engage  to  comply  with  such  requirement 
and  such  other  requirements  respecting  re- 
search and  teaching  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

"(4)(A)  If  any  individual  to  whom  the  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1)  is  applicable 
fails,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (3).  to  comply  with  such  requirements, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  individual  an  amount  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  formula— 

A^lt>(t-(T/l) 

in  which  A'  is  the  amount  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  recover:  '*'  is  the  sum  of  the 
total  amount  paid  under  one  or  more  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  to  such  in- 
dividual T  tj  the  total  number  of  months  in 
such  individual's  service  obligation:  and  's' 
is  the  number  of  months  of  such  obligation 
served  by  such  individucl  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (li  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(B)  Any  amount  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  recover  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  within  the  three-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  United  States  becomes 
entitled  to  recover  such  amounl  t>e  paid  to 


the  United  States.  Until  any  amount  due  the 
United  States  under  subparagraph  (A)  on 
account  of  any  National  Research  Service 
Award  is  paid,  there  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  interest  on  such  amount  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
after  taking  into  consideration  private  con- 
sumer rates  of  interest  prevailing  on  the 
date  the  United  States  becomes  entitled  to 
such  amount. 

"(S)(A)  Any  obligation  of  an  individual 
under  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  canceled  upon 
the  death  of  such  individual 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  waii'er  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  individual  is 
impossible  or  would  mvoliye  substantial 
hardship  to  such  individual  or  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  payments  under  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  and  under  grants  for 
such  awards  S244.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  t260.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
t27S.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
f^ion— 

"(1)  not  less  than  IS  percent  shall  be  made 
available  for  payments  under  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (a)(1)(A): 

"(2)  not  less  than  SO  percent  shall  be  tnade 
available  for  grants  under  subsection 
(a)(lKB)  for  National  Research  Service 
Awards: 

"(3)  one-half  of  one  percent  shall  be  made 
available  for  payments  under  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  which  (A)  are  made 
to  individuals  affiliated  with  entities  which 
have  received  grants  or  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 780.  784.  or  786.  and  (B)  are  for  re- 
search in  primary  medical  care:  and  one- 
half  of  one  percent  shall  be  made  available 
for  payments  under  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  made  for  health  services  research 
by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Health  Care  Technology  As- 
sessment under  section  304(a)(3):  and 

"(4)  not  more  than  4  percent  may  be  obli- 
gated for  National  Research  Service  Awards 
for  periods  of  three  months  or  less. 

"VISITISa  SCIENTIST  A  WAROS 

"Sec.  488.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
awards  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  'Visiting  Scientist  Awards')  to  outstand- 
ing scientists  who  agree  to  serve  as  visiting 
scientists  at  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  which  have  significant  enroll- 
ments of  disadvantaged  students.  Visiting 
Scientist  Awards  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enable  the  faculty  and  students  of 
such  institutions  to  draw  upon  the  special 
talents  of  scientists  from  other  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  guidance, 
advice,  and  instruction  with  regard  to  re- 
search, teaching,  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  the  biomedical  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences and  such  other  aspects  of  these  sci- 
ences as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appropri- 
aU. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  each  Visiting  Scientist 
Award  shall  include  such  sum  as  shall  be 
commensurate  with  the  salary  or  remunera- 
tion which  the  individual  receiving  the 
award  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  institution  with  which  the  individ- 
ual has.  cr  had.  a  permanent  or  immediately 
prior  a/filiation.  Eligibility  for  and  terms  of 
Visiting  Scientist  Awards  shall  be  deter- 
mined m  accordance  with  regulations  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 


"STUDIES  RESPECTINO  BIOMEDICAL  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH  PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  487.   (a)  The  Secretary  shall  m  ac 
cordance   with   subsection    (b).    arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  continuing  study  to— 

"ID  establish  (A)  the  Nation's  overall  need 
for  biomedical  and  t>ehavioral  research  per- 
sonnel (B)  the  subject  areas  m  which  such 
personnel  are  needed  and  the  number  of 
such  personnel  needed  m  each  such  area, 
and  (C)  the  kinds  and  extent  of  training 
which  should  be  provided  such  personnel: 

"(2)  assess  (A)  current  training  programs 
available  for  the  training  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  personnel  which  are 
conducted  under  this  AcL  at  or  through  na- 
tional research  institutes  under  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  and  institutes  under 
the  Alcohol  Drug  Abuse,  and  Menial  Health 
Administration,  and  iBl  other  current  train- 
ing programs  available  for  the  training  of 
such  personnel 

"(3)  identify  the  kinds  of  research  posi- 
tions available  to  and  held  by  individuals 
completing  such  programs: 

"(4)  determine,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
whether  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause 
(Bl  of  paragraph  (2>  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  if  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (2)  were  terminated;  and 

"(S)  determine  what  modifications  m  the 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  established  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a>  under  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  Academy  m  con- 
ducting such  study  will  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary. If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
willing  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement  with  such  Acade- 
my for  the  conduct  of  such  study. 

"(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  unwilling  to  conduct  such  study  under 
such  an  arrangernent.  then  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  with 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  private  groups 
or  associations  under  which  such  groups  or 
associations  will  conduct  such  study  and 
prepare  and  submit  the  reports  thereon  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or 
other  group  or  association  conducting  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
duct such  study  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH. 

"(c)  A  report  on  the  results  of  the  study  -e- 
quired  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submit- 
ted by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  at  least 
once  every  four  years. 

"Part  G— General  Provisions 
"institutional  review  boards:  ethics 
guidance  prooram 
"Sec  491.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  that  each  entity  which  applies 
for  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  Act  for  any  project  or  pro- 
gram which  involves  thie  conduct  of  biomed- 
ical or  behavioral  research  involving  human 
subjects  submit  m  or  with  lU  application 
for    such    grant,    contract,    or    cooperative 
agreement    assurances   satisfactory    to    the 
Secretary  that  it  has  established  (in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  the  Secretary 
shall  prescnlje)  a  board  (to  be  known  as  an 
Institutional  Review  Board)  to  review  bio- 
medical and  behavioral   research   iniolvmg 


human  subjects  conducted  at  or  supported 
by  such  entity  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  human  subjects  of  such  research. 

"ibXV  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  which  requests  for 
clarification  and  guidance  with  respect  to 
ethical  issues  raised  in  connection  with  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  involving 
human  subjects  are  responded  to  promptly 
and  appropriately. 

"(21  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  process 
for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  response  to 
information  provided  to  the  Director  of  NIH 
rapectmg  incidences  of  violations  of  the 
rights  of  human  subjects  of  research  for 
which  funds  have  been  made  available 
under  this  AcL  The  process  shall  include 
procedures  for  the  receiving  of  reports  of 
such  information  from  recipients  of  funds 
under  this  Act  and  taking  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  such  violations. 

""peer  review  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  492.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  NIH,  shall  by  regula- 
tion require  appropriate  technical  and  sci- 
entific peer  review  of— 

"(A)  applications  made  for  grants  andc&- — 
operatii^e  agreements  under  this  Act  for  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research:  and 

"(B)  applications  made  for  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  and  development 
contracts  to  be  administered  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  Regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  require  that  the  review  of  ap- 
plications made  for  grants,  contracts,  and 
cooperative  agreements  required  by  the  regu- 
lations be  conducted— 

■■(A)  to  the  extent  practical  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  system  for  technical  and 
scientific  peer  review  applicable  on  the  date 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Health  Re- 
search Extension  Act  of  198S  to  grants  under 
this  Act  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search, and 

"(Bl  to  the  extent  practical  by  technical 
and  scientific  peer  rei'iew  groups  perform- 
ing such  review  on  or  before  such  date, 
and  shall  authorize  such  review  to  be  con- 
ducted by  groups  appointed  under  sections 
402(b)(6)  and  40S(c)(3). 

"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  technical  and  scien- 
tific peer  review  of  research  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Such  procedures  shall 
require  that— 

"(11  the  reviewing  entity  be  provided  a 
written  description  of  the  research  to  be  re- 
viewed, and 

"(2)  the  reviewing  entity  provide  the  advi- 
sory council  of  the  national  research  insti- 
tute involved  with  such  description  and  the 
results  of  the  review  by  the  entity, 
and  shall  authorize  such  review  to  be  con- 
ducted by  groups  appointed  under  sections 
402(b)(6)  and  40S(c)(3). 

"PROTECTION  AGAINST  SCIENTIFIC  FRA  VD 

"Sec.  493.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  that  each  entity  which  applies 
for  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  this  Act  for  any  project  or  pro- 
gram which  involves  the  conduct  of  biomed- 
ical or  behai'ioral  research  submit  in  or 
with  its  application  for  such  grant  con- 
tract, or  cooperative  agreement  assurances 
satisfactory    to    the    Secretary    that    such 

entity- 

"(1)  has  established  (in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe) an  administrative  process  to  review 
reports  of  scientific  fraud  irz  connection 
with    biomedical    and    behavioral    research 


conducted  at  or  sponsored  by  such  entity; 
and 

"■(2)  will  report  to  the  Secretary  any  inves- 
tigation of  alleged  scientific  fraud  which  ap- 
pears substantial 

■"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establUh  a 
process  for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  information  provided  Uie  Director 
of  NIH  respecting  scientific  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  projects  for  which  funds  have 
been  made  available  under  this  AcL  The 
process  shall  include  procedures  for  the  re- 
ceiving of  reports  of  such  information  from 
recipients  of  funds  under  this  Act  and 
taking  appropriate  action  with  respect  to 
such  fraud. 

"RESEARCH  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EMERGENCIES 

"Sec.  494.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  NIH. 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  that  a  disease  or  disor- 
der constitutes  a  public  health  emergency, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
NIH- 

"(1)  shall  expedite  the  review  by  advisory 
councils  under  section  406  and  by  peer 
ravitic  3'-""p«  under  section  492  of  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  research  on  such  disease 
or  disorder  or  proposals  for  contracts  for 
such  research: 

•72/  shall  exercise  the  authority  in  section 
3709  of  the  RevUed  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  S)  re- 
specting public  exigencies  to  waive  the  ad- 
vertising requirements  of  such  section  in  the 
case  of  proposals  for  contracts  for  such  re- 
search; 

"(3)  may  provide  administrative  supple- 
mental increases  in  existing  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  support  new  research  relevant  to 
such  disease  or  disorder:  and 

"(4)  shall  disseminate,  to  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public,  information  on  the 
cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  such 
disease  or  disorder  that  has  been  developed 
in  research  assisted  under  this  sectiorL 
The  amount  of  an  increase  in  a  grant  or 
contract  provided  under  paragraph  (3)  may 
not  exceed  one-half  the  original  amount  of 
the  grant  or  contract 

■"(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  on  actions  taken  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  495.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  NIH,  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  the  following: 

■■(1)  The  proper  care  of  animals  to  be  used 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 

■■(2)  The  proper  treatment  of  animals 
while  being  used  in  such  research.  Guide- 
lines under  this  paragraph  shall  require— 

"■(A)  the  appropriate  use  of  tranquilizers, 
analgesics,  anesthetics,  paralytics,  and  eu- 
thanasia for  animals  in  such  research;  and 

■■(Bl    appropriate    pre-surgical    and    post- 
surgical   veterinary    medical    and    nursing 
care  for  animals  m  such  research. 
Such  guidelines  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prescribe  methods  of  research. 

■■(31  The  organization  and  operation  of 
animal  care  committees  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

"(bid)  Guidelines  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)(3:  shall  require  animal  care 
committees  at  each  entity  which  conducts 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  with 
funds  provided  under  this  Act  (including  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  na- 


tional research  institutes!  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  guidelines  established  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Each  animal  care  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  entity  for  which  the  committee  is  estab- 
lished, shall  be  composed  of  not  fewer  than 
three  members,  and  shall  include  at  least 
one  individual  who  has  no  association  with 
such  entity  and  at  least  one  doctor  of  veteri- 
nary medicine. 

"•(3)  Each  animal  care  committee  of  a  re- 
search entity  shall— 

""(A)  review  the  care  and  treatment  of  ani- 
mals in  all  animcU  study  areas  and  facilities 
of  the  research  entity  at  least  sem-.-annually 
to  evaluate  compliance  with  applicable 
guidelines  established  under  subsection  (a) 
for  appropriate  animal  care  and  treatment; 
■■(B)  keep  appropriate  records  of  reviews 
conducted  under  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(C)  for  each  review  conducted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  file  with  the  Director  of  NIH 
at  least  annually  d)  a  certification  tJiat  the 
review  has  been  conducted,  and  di)  reports 
of  any  violations  of  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (ai  or  assurances  required 
under  paragraph  (II  which  were  observed  in 
such  review  and  which  have  continued  after 
notice  by  the  committee  to  the  research 
entity  involved  of  the  violations. 
Reports  filed  under  subparagraph  (C)  shall 
include  any  minority  views  filed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

■■(c)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  require  each 
applicant  for  a  grant,  contract,  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  involving  research  on  ani- 
mals which  is  administered  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  or  any  national  re- 
search institute  to  include  in  iU  application 
or  contract  proposal  submi'ted  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  twelve-month  period  t>egin- 
ning  on  the  date  of  enactment  this  section— 
■■(1)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  that- 

■'(A)  the  applicant  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines  established  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  has 
an  animal  care  committee  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b):  and 

■■(B)  scientisU.  animal  Uchnicians.  and 
other  personnel  involved  with  animal  care, 
treatment  and  use  by  the  applicant  have 
available  to  them  instn-ction  or  training  in 
the  humane  practice  of  animal  maintenance 
and  experimentation,  and  the  concepU 
availability,  and  use  of  research  or  testing 
methods  that  limit  the  use  of  animals  or 
limit  animal  distress;  and 

■■(2)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  use 
of  animals  m  the  research  to  be  conducted 
with  funds  pro  ided  under  such  grant  or 
contract 

Notwithstanding  subsection  (ai(2)  of  section 
SS3  of  titU  S.  United  StaUs  Code,  regula- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  be  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  notice  and 
comment  requirements  of  such  section. 

■■(d)  If  the  Director  of  NIH  determines 
thal- 

■■(1)  the  conditions  of  animal  care,  treat- 
r.ient,  or  use  in  an  entity  which  is  receiving 
a  grant,  cont'acl  or  cooperative  agreement 
involving  research  on  animals  under  this 
title  do  not  meet  applicable  guidelines  estab- 
lisiied  under  subsection  (a); 

"(21  the  entity  has  been  notified  by  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  of  such  determination  and  has 
been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  take 
corrective  action:  and 

■■(3)  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  entity 
to  correct  such  conditions: 
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the  Director  of  NIH  shall  suspend  or  revoke 
such  grant  or  contract  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Director  determines  appropri- 
ate. 

"leJ  No  guideline  or  regulation  promulgat- 
ed under  subsection  lal  or  (cl  may  require  a 
research  entity  to  disclose  publicly  trade  se- 
crets or  commercial  or  financial  informa- 
tion which  is  privileged  or  confidential. 

"USE  or  APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER  THIS  TITLE 

"Sec.  496.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  or  the  erection  of 
buildings  only  if  so  specified.  Such  appro- 
priations, unless  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, may  be  expended  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for— 

"ID  personal  services: 

"(2)  stenographic  recording  and  translat- 
ing services: 

"131  travel  expenses  (including  the  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  when  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Secretary): 

"(41  rental: 

"(St  supplies  and  equipment: 

"(61  purchase  and  exchange  of  medical 
books,  books  of  reference,  directories,  peri- 
odicals, newspapers,  and  press  clippings: 

"(71  purchase,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(8)  printing  and  binding  (in  addition  to 
that  otherwise  provided  by  law):  and 

"(9)  all  other  necessary  expenses  in  carry- 
ing out  this  title. 

Such  appropriations  may  be  expended  by 
contract  if  deemed  necessary,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  U.S.C.  S). 

"oirrs 

"Sec.  497.  The  Secretary  may.  m  accord- 
ance with  section  2101.  accept  conditional 
gifts  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or 
a  national  research  institute  or  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  grounds  or  for  the  erection, 
equipment,  or  maintenance  of  facilities  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  a  na- 
tional research  institute.  Donations  of 
SSO.OOO  or  over  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  or  a  national  research  institute  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  may 
be  acknowledged  by  the  establishment 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or 
national  research  institute  of  suitable  me- 
morials to  the  donors. 

"FETAL  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  498.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  not  con- 
duct or  support  any  research  or  experimen- 
tation, in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other 
country,  on  a  nonviable  living  human  fetus 
ex  utero  or  a  living  human  fetus  ex  utero  for 
whom  viability  has  not  been  ascertained 
unless  the  research  or  experimentation— 

"(1)  may  enhance  the  well-being  or  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  fetus  or  enhance  the 
probability  of  its  survival  to  viability:  or 

"(2)  will  pose  no  added  risk  of  suffering, 
injury,  or  death  to  the  fetus  and  the  purpose 
of  the  research  or  experimentation  is  the  de- 
velopment of  important  biomedical  knowl- 
edge which  cannot  be  obtained  by  other 
means. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  human  ret^rch  subjects 
which— 

"(1)  apply  to  research  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary: 

"(2)  involve  living  human  fetuses  m  utero: 
and 

"(3)  are  published  in  section  46.208  of  part 
46  of  title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions: 

or  any  successor  to  such  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  the  nsk  stand- 


ard (published  in  section  46.102tg)  of  such 
part  46  or  any  successor  to  such  regulations) 
t>e  the  same  for  fetuses  which  are  intended  to 
be  aborted  and  fetuses  which  are  intended  to 
t>e  earned  to  term. 

"(c)(1)  The  Biomedical  Ethics  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  under  section  381 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  nature,  advis- 
ability, and  biomedical  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  exercising  any  waiver  of  the  risk 
standard  published  in  section  46.102(gi  of 
such  part  46  (or  any  successor  to  such  regu- 
lations). The  Committee  shall  complete  the 
study  and  report  its  findings  to  the  Biomed- 
ical Ethics  Board  established  under  section 
381  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  thirty 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section.  The  report  shall  include  the  recom- 
mendations, if  any.  of  the  Committee  on  the 
advisability  of  the  authority  for  such  a 
waiver  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
such  a  waiver  might  be  granted.  The  Bio- 
medical Ethics  Board  shall  transmit  the 
report  to  the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  During  the  Ihirty-six-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  not  grant  (under 
section  46.211  of  part  45  of  title  46  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  or  any  succes- 
sor to  such  section)  a  modification  or 
waiver  for  fetal  research. 

"<3)  Effective  October  31,  1988,  paragraph 
(2)  is  repealed. 

"construction  or  title 

"Sec.  499.  This  title  shall  not  t>e  construed 
as  limiting  (1)  the  functions  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  section  301  or  of  any  of- 
ficer or  agency  of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  the  study,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  any  disease  for  which  a  sepa- 
rate national  research  institute  is  estab- 
lished under  this  title,  or  (2)  the  expenditure 
of  any  funds  therefor.  ". 
sec.  1.  <OSF(lK.VIS(i  AMESDMESTS. 

(a)  Advi.jory  Councils.— (1)  The  National 
Advisory  Health  Council  established  under 
section  217  is  terminated. 

(2)  Section  217(a)  (42  U.S.C.  218(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
Health  Council,  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council,  the  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism^ and  the  National  Advisory  Dental  Re- 
search Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cil and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism":  and 

'ii>  by  striking  out  "by  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Secretary": 

(B)  m  the  second  sentence— 

(i)  by  sinking  out  "in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Health  Council,  are  skilled 
171  the  sciences  related  to  health,  and": 

'II'  by  sinking  out  "the  National  Advisory 
Menial  Health  Council,  the  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
isrn.  the  National  Advisory  Heart  Council, 
and  the  National  Advisory  Dental  Research 
Council"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism":  and 

(ml  by  sinking  out  ".  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  and  dental  diseases  and  condi- 
tions" and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "and  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism  ":  and 

(C)  by  sinking  out  the  third  sentence. 


(31  Subsection  Ibt  of  section  217  is  re- 
pealed and  subsections  (c)  through  (e)  and 
subsection  (gi  are  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (e),  respectively. 

14)  Section  222(c)  (42  US.C  217a(c))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  any  su(h  coun- 
cil or  committee,  the  Secretary  may  delegate 
to  such  council  or  committee  such  advisory 
functions  relating  to  grants-in-aid  for  re- 
search or  training  projects  or  programs,  m 
the  areas  or  fields  with  which  such  council 
or  committee  is  concerned,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropnate.  ". 

(S>  Section  301(a)  (42  U.S.C.  241(a)i  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3i.  by  sinking  out  "as 
are  recommended"  through  "for  such  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  are 
recommended  by  the  advisory  council  to  the 
entity  of  the  Department  supporting  such 
projects  or.  in  the  case  of  mental  health 
projects,  by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council:  and  make,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  advisory  council  to  the  appro- 
priate entity  of  the  Department  or  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  Council, 
grants-in-aid  to  public  or  nonprofit  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  laboratones,  and  other  in- 
stitutions for  the  general  support  of  their  re- 
search": and 

(B)  m  paragraph  (8),  by  sinking  out  "rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council"  through  "as  he  deems"  and 
insertir.^  in  lieu  thereof  "recommendations 
of  the  advisory  councils  to  the  appropnate 
entities  of  the  Department  or.  with  respect 
to  mental  health,  the  National  Advisory 
.Venial  Health  Council,  such  additional 
means  as  the  Secretary  considers". 

(61  Section  1122(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300c- 12(a)) 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "under  section 
441". 

(b)  National  Library  of  Medicine.— Parts 
I  and  J  of  title  III  are  repealed. 

(c)  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Research— Section  506  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  If  the  direct  cost  of  a  grant,  cooper- 
ative agreement,  or  contract  (descnbed  m 
subsection  (a))  to  be  made  does  not  exceed 
$50,000.  the  Secretary  may  make  such  grant, 
cooperative  agreement,  or  contract  only  if 
such  grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  con- 
tract IS  recommended  after  technical  and 
scientific  peer  review  required  by  regula- 
tions under  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

"(2)  If  the  direct  cost  of  a  grant,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  or  contract  (descnbed  m 
subsection  (a))  to  be  made  exceeds  SSO.OOO. 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  grant,  cooper- 
ative agreement,  or  contract  only  i.f  such 
grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  contract  is 
recommended— 

"(A)  after  technical  and  scientific  peer 
review  required  by  regulations  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  and 

"(B)  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Drug  Abuse,  or  the  Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Advisory  Council,  as  is 
appropnate. ". 

(di  Orphan  Druu  Act.— Section  8(wi  of  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  (Public  Law  97-414)  is  re- 
pealed. 

sat:  4  M.A\  F)IH  KF.St:iH(  H  ISMII.MSI.  «\/l#4/..\ 

(a)  Estabi.ishment  or  Plan. -The  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  es- 
tablish a  plan  for— 

(1)  research  to  be  conducted  by  or  through 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
national  research  institutes  into  ntrthods  ot 
biomedical  research  and  cxpenmrntalion 
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(A)  which 
mals: 

(Bi  which  reduce  the  number  of  animals 
used  in  such  research:  or 

(Cl  which  produce  less  pain  and  distress 
in  such  animals  than  methods  currently  in 
use: 

(2)  establishing  the  validity  and  reliability 
oj  the  methods  descnt>ed  in  subparagraph 
(A): 

(3)  the  development  of  such  methods  which 
have  been  found  to  be  valid  and  reliable: 
and 

(4)  the  training  of  scientists  in  the  use  of 
such  methods. 

The  plan  required  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
prepared  not  later  than  October  1,  1986. 

(b)  Dissemination  or  iNroRMATioN—The 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  appropn- 
ate to  convey  to  scientists  and  others  in- 
volved with  research  or  experimentation  in- 
voli'ing  animals  information  respecting  the 
methods  found  to  be  valid  and  reliable 
under  subsection  (a)(2). 

(c)  Interagency  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee.—The  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  shall  establish  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  an  Interagency  Coordi- 
nating Committee  to  assist  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  required  by  subsection 
la).  The  Director  of  each  national  research 
institute  shall  sen'e  on  the  Committee. 

•SfcT.  S  RKSEARVH  OS  LIPIS  f:RYTHf:MAT<>StH 

(a)  Establishment  or  Committee— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  Lupus  Erythema- 
tosus Coordinating  Committee  to  plan,  de- 
velop, coordinate,  and  implement  compre- 
hensive Federal  initiatives  in  research  on 
Lupus  Erythematosus. 

(b)  Committee  Composition  and  Meet- 
ings.—(1)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 

of- 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  and  Communicative  Disor- 
ders and  Stroke  (or  the  designee  of  such  Di- 
rector): 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  (or  the 
designee  of  such  Director): 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthntis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  (or  the  designee  of  such  Director): 

(D)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences  (or  the  designee 
of  such  Director): 

(El  the  Director  of  the  National  Heart. 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  (or  the  designee 
of  such  Director): 

(Fi  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases (or  the  designee  of  such  Director):  and 

(G)  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  (or  the  designee  of  such  Director). 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  a  year  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthntis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

(ct  Report— The  Committee  shall  prepare 
a  report  for  Congress  on  its  activities.  The 
report  shall  include  a  descnption  of  re- 
search projects  on  Lupus  Erythematosus 
conducted  or  supported  by  Federal  agencies 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  each  such 
project,  the  amounts  expended  for  each  such 
project,  and  an  identification  of  the  entity 
which  conducted  the  research  under  each 
such  project.  Such  report  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  terminate  one  month  after  the 
report  is  submitted. 


.s«.    (. 


SATIOSAL     research    SEHmk     aHAHI) 
STIDY 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  conduct  a  study  of— 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  service  obligation  re- 
quirement of  section  487(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  on  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  individuals  who  apply  for  Natioxiol 
Research  Sennce  Awards: 

(2)  the  effect  of  section  487(c)(4)  of  such 
Act  on  the  number  of  persons  who  engage  in 
health  research  or  training  as  a  career: 

(3)  the  number  of  persons  who  receive  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  and  who 
engage  m  health  research  or  training  as  a 
career:  and 

(4)  the  effectiveness  of  the  grant  authority 
under  section  4S7(a)(l)(B)  of  such  Act  in  en- 
couraging individuals  to  engage  in  health 
research  and  training  as  a  career. 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  the  study 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  shall  report  the  results  of  the 
study  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate. 

SEC.  7.  I.\TERAGE\CY  COMMITTEE  0.1  SPISAL  CORD 
ISJCRY 

(a)  Establishment.  — Within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  es- 
tablish m  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical and  Communicative  Diseases  and 
Stroke  an  Interagency  Committee  on  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  OS  the  "Interagency  Committee"). 
The  Interagency  Committee  shall  plan,  de- 
velop, coordinate,  and  implement  compre- 
hensive Federal  initiatives  in  research  on 
spinal  cord  injury  and  regeneration. 

(b)  Committee  Composition  and  Meet- 
ings.—d)  The  Interagency  Committee  shall 
consist  of  representatives  from— 

I  A)  the  National  Institute  on  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke: 
(Bl  the  Department  of  Defense: 

(C)  the  Department  of  Education: 

(D)  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

(El  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy:  and 

(F)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
designated  by  the  heads  of  such  entities. 

(2)  The  Interagency  Committee  shall  meet 
at  least  four  limes.  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  select  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interagency  Committee  from  the 
members  of  the  Interagency  Committee. 

(c)  Report  — Within  the  18  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  concerning  its 
activities  under  this  section.  The  report 
shall  include  a  descnption  of  research 
projects  on  spinal  cord  injury  and  regenera- 
tion conducted  or  supported  by  Federal 
agencies  during  such  18-month  period,  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  each  such  project,  the 
amounts  expended  for  each  such  project, 
and  an  identification  of  the  entity  which 
conducted  the  research  under  each  such 
project. 

(d)  Termination— The  Interagency  Com- 
mittee shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Interagency  Committee  trans- 
mits the  report  required  by  subsection  (c)  to 
the  Congress. 

sE(  x.  srivY  or  persowel  eor  health  .\eeds 

or  THE  ELDERLY 
(a)  Study —The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  adequacy  and  availability  of 
personnel  to  meet  the  current  and  projected 
health  needs  (including  needs  for  home  and 
community- based  care)  of  elderly  Americans 
through  the  year  2020. 


(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  to  the  Congress  by  March 
1,  1987.  The  report  on  the  study  shall  con- 
tain recommendations  on— 

(11  the  numt)er  of  primary  care  physicians, 
dentists,  and  other  health  personnel  needed 
to  provide  adequate  care  for  the  elderly: 

(21  the  training  needs  of  other  physicians, 
dentists,  and  health  personnel  to  provide 
care  responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  elderly: 

(3)  necessary  changes  in  medicare  and 
other  third  party  reimbursement  programs 
necessary  to  support  training  of  primary 
care  and  other  physicians  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly:  and 

(4)  necessary  program  changes  in  third 
party  reimbursement  programs  (including 
changes  m  medicare  programs)  to  support 
training  of  other  health  personnel  in  the 
care  of  the  elderly. 

sec.  ».  isteragescy  comuntee  os  learmsc 
disabilities 

(a)  Establishment.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  establish  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Learning  Disabilities  to  review  and  assess 
Federal  research  priorities,  activities,  and 
findings  regarding  learning  disabilities  (in- 
cluding central  nervous  system  dysfunction 
in  children). 

(b)  Composition —The  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  such  representatives  as  the  Di- 
rector may  designate,  but  shall  include  rep- 
resentatives from  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  and  Communicative  Disorders 
and  Stroke,  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  the  National  Eye  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  the  Division  of  Research  Resources 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

(c)  Report— Not  later  than  18  mx>nth3 
after  the  date  of  enactment  ->/  this  Act,  the 
Committee  shall  report  to  Jie  Congress  on 
its  activities  under  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
include  in  the  report— 

(1)  the  numtier  of  persons  affected  by 
learning  disabilities  and  the  demographic 
data  which  describes  such  persons: 

(2)  a  descnption  of  the  current  research 
findings  on  the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  learning  disabilities:  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  legislation  and 
administrative  actions— 

(A)  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  research 
on  learning  disabilities  and  to  improve  the 
dissemination  of  the  findings  of  such  re- 
search: and 

(B)  respecting  specific  priorities  for  re- 
search 171  the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  learning  disabilities. 

(d)  Termination.— The    Committee    shall 
terminate  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  under  subsection  (c). 
SEC  It  REVIEW  OF  DISEASE  RESEARCH  PROCRAMS 

OF  THE  SATIOSAL  ISSTITITE  OF  DIA- 
BETES A.\D  DIGESTIVE  ASD  KIDSEY 
DISEASES. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  conduct  an  administrative  review 
of  the  disease  research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases  to  determine  if  any  of 
such  programs  could  be  more  effectively  and 
efficieniiy  managed  by  other  national  re- 
search institutes.  The  Secretary  shall  com- 
plete such  review  within  the  one-year  penod 
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beffinning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SKC.  II.  BIOMEDICAL  ETHICS. 

T^tle    lit    (as    amended    by   section    31    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
"Part  I— Biomedical  Ethics 

"Sec.  381.  lal  There  is  established  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Biomedical  Ethtcs  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(bxv  The  Board  shall  consist  of  ticelve 
meml>ers  as  follotvs: 

"(A)  Sis  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
as  follovDs:  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Minority  Leader  from  the  minority 
party. 

"(B)  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  apj>ointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party. 

"(21  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  shall  expire  when  the  member  leaves 
the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  upon  the  expiration  of 
eight  years  after  the  date  of  the  member's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Board,  whichever  occurs 
first 

"(31  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Board  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  ap- 
pointment 

"(41  The  Board  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
6«r3  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  or  in  the  ei^ent  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  chairman.  The  chair- 
manship and  rice  chairmanship  shall  alter- 
nate between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  each  Congress.  The 
chairman  during  each  even-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Board  from 
among  their  numt>er.  The  vice  chairman 
during  each  Congress  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  from  that  House  of  Congress 
other  than  the  House  of  Congress  of  which 
the  chairman  is  a  Member. 

"(51  The  Board  shall  meet  once  every  three 
months  unless  such  meeting  is  dispensed 
with  by  the  chairman,  and  may  meet  at  any 
time  upon  the  request  of  four  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  or  upon  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

"(c)(1)  The  Board  shall  study  and  report 
to  the  Congress  on  a  continuing  basis  on  the 
ethical  issues  arising  from  the  delivery  of 
health  care  and  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research,  including  the  protection  of  human 
subjects  of  such  research  and  developrnenls 
m  genetic  engineering  (including  activities 
in  recombinant  DNA  technology)  which 
have  implications  for  human  genetic  engi- 
neering. 

"(2)(AI  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  an  annual  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  identifying  the  issues 
which  were  the  subject  of  the  study  conduct- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  and  identifying 
areas,  programs,  and  practices  of  medicine 
and  biO'medical  and  behavioral  research 
which  have  significant  ethical  implications 
and  which  would  be  appropriate  subjects  for 
study. 

"(B)  A  report  on  research  and  develop- 
ments in  genetic  engineering  (including  ac- 
tivities in  recombinant  DNA  technology) 
which  have  implications  for  human  genetic 
engineering  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 


gress not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  under 
subsection  (d). 

"(d)(l>  To  conduct  the  studies  and  make 
the  reports  required  by  subsection  Ic),  the 
Board  shall  appoint  a  Biomedical  Ethics 
Advisory  Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Committee').  The  Committee  shall 
consist  of  fourteen  members  as  follows: 

"(A)  Four  of  the  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who  are 
distinguished  in  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research. 

"(B)  Three  of  the  memt>ers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who 
are  distinguished  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine or  otherwise  distinguished  in  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care. 

"(C)  Five  of  the  members  shall  t>e  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who  are 
distinguished  m  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of 
ethics,  theology,  law.  the  natural  sciences 
(other  than  the  biomedical  or  behavioral  sci- 
ences), the  social  sciences,  the  humanities, 
health  administration,  government  and 
public  affairs. 

'(D)  Two  of  the  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who  are 
representatives  of  citizens  with  an  interest 
in  biomedical  ethics  but  who  possess  no  spe- 
cific expertise. 

"(2)(A)  The  Committee,  by  majority  vote, 
shall  elect  from  its  members  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  and  appoint  an  executive 
director  who  shall  serve  for  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Committee 
may  prescribe.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man, or  m  the  event  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
chairman,  the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as 
chairman. 

"(B)  The  term  of  office  of  each  memt>er  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  four  years,  except 
that  any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  such  member's  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Terms  of  the  mem- 
t>ers  shall  be  staggered  so  as  to  establish  a 
rotating  membership. 

"(C)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  no  pay  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  Committee,  but  shall  be  allowed  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  (or,  in  the  alternative, 
mileage  for  use  of  privately  owned  vehicles 
and  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  in  sections  5702 
and  5704  of  title  5.  United  States  Code)  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  duties  as  a  rnember  of 
the  Comrnittee,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sioris  of  suochapter  1  of  chapter  5  7  and  sec- 
tion 5731  of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  and 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder. 

"(D)  The  executive  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee, 
may  employ  such  staff  and  consultants  as 
necessary  to  prepare  studies  and  reports  for 
the  Committee. 

"(3)1  A)  The  Committee  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  functions,  hold  such 
public  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the 
Committee  considers  appropriate. 

""(B)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authomed  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  sucii  agency  to  the  Committee 
to  assist  the  Committee  in  carrying  out  its 
functions. 

"(C)  The  Committee  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  inforr.iation  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  the 


head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall  fur 
nish  such  information  to  the  Committee. 

"(D)  The  Committee  may  accept,  use.  and 
dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  or  sentces  or 
property. 

"(E)  The  Committee  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  m  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  sam.e  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Stales. 

"(e)  To  enable  the  Board  and  the  Commit- 
tee to  carry  out  their  functions  there  are  au 
thorued   to  be  appropriated  S2, 000. 000  for 
fiscal  year  19S6.   S2.S00.000  .for  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  S3,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988    '. 
SEC  It.  AUHEI^ERS  DISEASE  REi.lSTRY 

(a)  Grant  AtrrHORrn.—  The  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging  may  make  a 
grant  to  develop  a  registry  for  the  collection 
of  epidemiological  data  about  AUheimer"s 
disease  and  its  incidence  m  the  United 
States,  to  train  personnel  in  the  collection  of 
such  data,  and  for  other  matters  respecting 
such  disease. 

(b)  Qualifications.  — To  qualify  for  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  an  applicant  shall  — 

(1)  be  an  accredited  school  of  medicine  or 
public  health  which  has  expertise  m  the  col- 
lection of  epidemiological  data  about  indi- 
viduals with  AUheimer's  disease  and  in  the 
development  of  disease  registries,  and 

(2)  have  access  to  a  large  patient  popula- 
tion, including  a  patient  populatioi  repre- 
sentative of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds. 

(c)  AUTHORtZATiON.—For  grants  under  sub- 
section (a),  there  are  authomed  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,500,000  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  or  through  fiscal  year 
1989,  whichever  occurs  first 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
John  D.  Dincell. 
Henry  A.  Waxman. 
James  Scheuer, 
Edward  Maoican. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch. 
Dan  Quayle. 
Don  Nickles. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chris  Dodd. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Expuanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2409)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  authorities 
under  that  Act  relating  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  National  Research 
Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  The 
difference  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 


Introductory  Statement 
House  and  Senate  conferees  met  to  consid- 
er the  text  of  H.R  2409,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  amendment  reflecting  the  provisions 
of  S.  1309  which  passed  the  Senate  on  July 
19.  1985 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  agreement 
is  to  preserve  America's  preeminence  in 
medical  research  The  legislation  does  this 
by  extending  for  three  fiscal  years  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  (NIH)  and  making  technical 
revisions  in  the  statutory  authority  for  NIH 
programs. 

The  conference  agreement  extends  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Heart. 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute,  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine's  Medical  Library  Assist 
ance  Act  and  the  National  Research  Service 
Award  Program  The  NIH  is  also  required  to 
conduct  and  support  research  in  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease,  spinal  cord  regeneration, 
mental  retardation  and  bloengineering  as  a 
means  to  overcome  paralysis. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  ex- 
plicit statutory  authority  for  the  NIH  and 
its  institutes  and  agencies.  In  addition, 
while  there  are  provisions  under  current  law 
for  the  appointment  of  the  NIH  Director, 
no  statutory  duties  are  prescribed  or  as- 
signed. By  clarifying  the  authority  of  NIH 
in  statute,  the  conference  agreement  recog- 
nizes the  importance  and  permanence  of  the 
NIH  and  lU  institutes  and  agencies.  The 
conferees  believe  that  give  the  critical  role 
of  health  research  in  understanding  the 
causes  of  human  disease  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  treatments,  this  rec- 
ognition is  long  overdue. 

The  conference  agreement  promotes  the 
more  effective  and  efficient  management  of 
the  NIH  by  strengthening  procedures  for 
peer  review  of  Intramural  research  and  the 
investigation  of  scientific  misconduct  involv- 
ing NIH  grantees. 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  additional  national 
research  institutes  administratively  and  to 
reorganize  or  abolish  unnecessary  institutes 
after  submitting  a  report,  six  months  in  ad- 
vance of  such  changes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  in  the  House  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
in  the  Senate.  The  agreement  describers  the 
method  o.'  appointment  and  delineates  the 
authorities  of  the  NIH  Director. 

The  conferees  have  also  agreed  on  the 
need  to  establish  at  long  last  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
and  Skin  Diseases.  The  new  institute  will 
provide  a  national  focus  on  research  into 
the  cause  and  treatment  of  these  widely 
prevalent,  often  debilitating  and  sometimes 
fatal  diseases. 

RECODIFICATION  Of  NIH  AtTTHORITY 

The  conferees  note  that  the  statutory  au- 
thority of  the  NIH  was  last  revised  in  1944 
and  now  requires  technical  revisions  to  pro- 
vide consistent,  coordinated  authority  for 
all  of  the  national  research  institutes  and 
associated  programs.  The  recodification  is  a 
significant  step  in  clarifying  and  delineating 
the  research  function  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  and  other  agencies  of  the 
NIH.  This  rewrite  of  the  law  does  not 
change  the  general  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  con- 
duct research,  investigations,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations  relating  to  physical  and 
mental  diseases  provided  under  Section  301 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTES 

The  conference  agreement  establishes  a 
new  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases.  Estab 
lishment  of  this  new  institute  necessitates 
revisions  in  current  law  to  also  establish  a 
National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases  (NIDDKD)  The  con 
ference  agreement  will  assure  ongoing  and 
Improved  research  efforts  In  these  disease 
categories. 

Arthritis  is  actually  more  than  100  differ- 
ent disorders  which  afflict  some  49  million 
of  our  citizens  and,  along  with  skin  disor- 
ders, collectively  result  in  an  extraordinary 
loss  to  our  economy  from  lost  productivity 
as  well  as  from  medical  expense.  The  con- 
ferees agree  with  the  motto  of  the  Arthritis 
Foundation— "It's  time  we  took  arthritis  se- 
riously." This  new  Institute  will  provide  a 
major  Increased  focus  on  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal and  skin  diseases. 

The  conferees  note  that  there  is  much 
promise  held  by  research  devoted  to  finding 
a  cure  for  diabetes.  Youngsters  who  develop 
diabetes  early  in  life  may,  in  fact,  be  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  an  infectious  dis- 
ease which  could  be  entirely  preventable. 
Persons  who  already  have  insulin-dependent 
diabetes  may  eventually  be  cured  if  im- 
proved methods  of  pancreatic  cell  trans- 
plantation can  be  found.  There  Is  justifiable 
optimism  about  finding  a  cure  for  diabetes; 
we  may  dare  to  begin  hoping  that  diabetes 
may  soon  join  the  ranks  of  other  diseases 
which  have  become  part  of  medical  history. 
Revisions  made  in  the  authorities  of 
NIDDKD  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
three  clusters  have  adequate  and  parallel 
authority  to  conduct  and  support  necessary 
research  and  education  activities.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conference  agreement  establishes 
in  statute  a  new  Interagency  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Kidney,  Urologic  and  Hem- 
atologic Diseases  in  addition  to  the  existing 
committees  for  Diabetes  Mellltus  and  for 
Digestive  Diseases.  In  addition,  a  new 
Kidney  and  Urologic  Diseases  Advisory 
Board  Is  created  to  parallel  the  Nalianl  Dia- 
betes Advisory  Board  and  the  National  Di- 
gestive Diseases  Advisory  Board.  The  au- 
thorization for  each  advisory  board  Is  ex- 
tended for  three  fiscal  years  ai.d  expires  on 
September  30,  1988. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  es- 
tablishment of  research  center  programs  for 
digestive  diseases  and  related  disorders  and 
kidney  and  urologic  diseases  to  parallel 
those  for  diabetes  and  related  endocrine  and 
metabolic  diseases.  The  conferees  Intend 
that  these  new  centers  be  developed  on  a 
timeUble  that  will  promote  research  en- 
deavors of  the  highest  quality. 

Section  10  of  the  conference  agreement 
requires  the  Secretary  to  conduct  an  admin- 
istrative review  of  the  disease  research  pro- 
grams of  NIDDKD  to  determine  if  any  pro- 
gram might,  from  both  scientific  and  man- 
agement standpoints,  be  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  administered  by  other  exist- 
ing NIH  institutes. 

In  revising  the  authorities  for  the  Nation- 
al Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  the  Nation- 
al Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  Board,  the 
conferees  intend  to  give  the  Secretary  broad 
discretion  in  determining  which  present 
members  of  these  Boards  will  be  reappoint- 
ed for  additional  terms.  The  conferees 
expect  that  the  Secretary  will  give  full  con- 
sideration to  present  Board  members  in 
making  appointments  to  the  Boards.  Adviso- 
ry Board  members  will  be  appointed  to  four 
year   terms,    although    the   Secretary   may 


stagger  the  appointment  of  new^  members  as 
permitted  under  the  current  Board  charters 
and  consistent  with  the  rotational  memlier- 
ship  patterns  of  NIH  advisory  councils. 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  NURSING  RESEARCH 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Nursing  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  establishing  a  National  Center 
for  Nursing  Research  located  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  The  Center  Is  in- 
tended to  be  administered  in  a  fashion  simi- 
lar to  the  Pogarty  International  Center  and 
will  be  headed  by  a  Director  The  Center  is 
intended  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  and  quality  of  research 
related  to  nursing  and  patient  care,  to  pro- 
vide leadership  to  expand  the  pool  of  expe- 
rienced nursing  researchers  and  to  promote 
closer  interaction  with  other  bases  of  health 
care  research.  The  conferees  intend  that 
nursing  research  and  research  training  ac- 
tivities supported  by  the  Division  of  nursing 
In  the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration be  transferred  to  the  NIHs  Na- 
tional Center  for  Nursing  Research. 

The  conferees  believe  that  nursing  re- 
search should  be  Included  in  the  main- 
stream of  scientific  investigation.  The  con- 
ferees are  convinced  that  a  significant 
amount  of  our  health  care  dollars  could  be 
saved  if  research  related  to  Improved  pa- 
tient care,  patient  education,  and  health 
promotion  wer  substantially  supported.  The 
conferees  l)elieve  nursing  plays  a  vital  role 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care  In  many  un- 
derserved  areas  and  as  such  should  play  a 
significant  role  In  health  ser/lces  research. 

The  conferees  anticipate  that  the  pro- 
grams of  the  new  Center  will  be  directed 
primarily  toward  basic  and  applied  research 
related  to  patient  care,  the  promotion  of 
health,  the  prevention  of  illness,  and  the 
understanding  of  Individual,  family,  and 
community  responses  to  acute  and  chronic 
illness  and  disability.  Patient  care  research 
may  also  address  ethical  and  public  policy 
concerns  that  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  delivery  of  patient  care.  The  Center 
may  sponsor  training  of  nursing  research 
personnel,  career  development  of  new  and 
esUbllshed  sclentlsU,  evaluation  of  specific 
nursing  interventions,  dissemination  of  new 
Information  about  nursing  and  health,  and 
demonstrations  of  alternatives  means  of  de- 
livery of  nursing  care. 

PEER  REVIEW  OF  INTRAMtJRAL  RESEARCH 

The  conference  agreement  requires  the 
Director  of  NIH  to  esUbllsh  procedures  for 
periodic  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
of  all  intramural  research  conducted  at  the 
Naclonal  Institutes  of  Health.  It  U  not  the 
conferees  intent  that  the  review  procedures 
for  Intramural  research  be  the  same  as 
those  for  extramural  research  The  confer- 
ees recognize  that  there  are  significant  dif- 
ferences l)etween  intramural  and  extramu- 
ral activities.  The  conferees  do  not  intend 
that  the  review  procedures  established  by 
the  Director  rely  on  the  extramural  model 
of  piospective  peer  review  of  research  on  a 
proJect-by-proJect  basis  as  a  condition  for 
support  of  future  work.  Peer  review  of  intra- 
mural research  should  consider  the  work- 
past,  present  and  future— conducted  by 
either  an  entire  laboratory  or  section  of  a 
laboratory. 

Peer  review  may  encompass  the  research 
projects  of  several  investigators.  Peer  review 
should  be  conducted  and  reported  on  to  the 
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Congress  at  regular  intervals  but  not  less 
than  every  three  years.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Director  of  NIH  should 
submit,  as  part  of  the  biennial  report  re- 
quired by  section  403  of  the  Act.  an  analysis 
of  the  Institute's  intramural  peer  review 
procedures. 

The  entity  conducting  the  peer  review  of 
an  intramural  laboratory  is  to  be  provided  a 
written  description  of  the  overall  research 
to  t>e  reviewed  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
review.  This  written  description  should 
present  the  overall  past  accomplishment  of 
the  laboratory  and  its  investigators  since 
the  last  review  was  conducted.  The  written 
description  might  also  present:  the  general 
aims,  objectives  and  projected  directions  of 
the  research  projects  to  be  conducted:  ap- 
propriate background  information  on  possi- 
ble future  research  projects;  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  general  research  plan;  and  an  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  the  research 
projects. 

An  entity  conducting  peer  review  of  intra- 
mural research  is  to  provide  the  institutes 
advisory  council  with  a  written  description 
of  the  research,  the  results  of  the  review 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  reviewing 
entity.  The  conference  agreement  author- 
izes, but  does  not  require,  the  advisory  coun- 
cil to  make  recommendations  to  the  insti- 
tute director  regarding  intramural  activities 
conducted  by  the  institute. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  NIH  has  in 
place  a  review  mechanism  to  evaluate  its  in- 
tramural research  programs.  Each  institute 
has  a  Board  of  Scientific  Counselors  com- 
posed of  outside  scientists  who  meet  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  appraise  the  work  of 
its  laboratories  and  scientists.  The  written 
reports  prepared  by  the  Boards  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Institute  Director  summarize  the 
research  and  the  Boards'  Judgments  of  its 
quality.  The  reports  are  also  reviewed  by 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  for  Intra- 
mural Research  of  NIH.  The  bill's  require- 
ment that  these  reports  be  furnished  to  the 
appropriate  National  Advisory  Council  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  Council  members  to 
review  the  Board's  efforts  in  program  eval- 
uation. 

REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  CC  WTRACTS 

Sections  490(a)(1)(B)  and  405(b)(2)  in- 
clude provisions  requiring  technical  and  sci- 
entific peer  review  of  applications  for  re- 
search contracts.  The  conferees  long  have 
recognized  the  invaluable  role  of  peer 
review  in  ensuring  high  quality  in  the  re- 
search activities  funded  and  conducted  by 
NIH.  By  referring  to  'contracts"  and  not  to 
"contract  projects"  it  is  intended  that  peer 
review  of  research  contracts  not  be  limited 
to  review  at  the  concept-development  phase. 
The  conference  agreement  requires  peer 
review  and  approval  by  peer  review  groups 
and  all  applications  for  research,  training 
and  demonstration  contracts.  It  is  expected 
that  peer  review  by  nonfederal  employees 
will  provide  for  more  careful  scrutiny  of 
contracting  practices  by  the  national  re- 
search institutes. 

Regulations  now  require  that  agency 
heads,  including  the  Director  of  NIH,  "iden 
tify  individual  contracts  or  classes  of  con- 
tracts which  may  not  be  awarded  unless  all 
pertinent  contract  proposals  have  been  re- 
viewed by  a  peer  review  group  .  .  "  It  is  not 
the  conferees  intent  that  scientific  peer 
review  of  contracts  for  "research  resources" 
such  as  the  purchase  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment, materials  and  supplies  used  in  the 
conduct  or  support  of  research  would  be 
necessary.  Such  review  is  not  required  by 
these  provisions. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 

The  conference  agreement  consolidates 
current  NIH  reporting  requirements  to  Con- 
gress by  providing  for  the  submission  once 
every  two  years  of  a  single,  comprehensive 
report  from  the  NIH  Director.  The  confer- 
ees intend  that  the  report  be  written,  edited 
and  organized  in  a  manner  that  will  assist 
the  Congress  In  its  oversight  responsibil- 
ities, and  that  it  be  submitted  on  a  timeta 
ble  that  will  permit  the  report  to  be  useful 
to  the  Congress. 

The  biennial  report  submitted  by  the  NIH 
Director  will  contain  separate  reports  from 
the  Directors  of  each  national  research  in- 
stitute. Reports  from  the  individual  direc- 
tors of  the  national  research  institutes 
should  include  reports  from  their  respective 
advisory  councils  if  the  council  desires  to 
submit  such  a  report.  Comments  included  in 
the  biennial  report  from  the  advisory  coun- 
cils of  the  individual  national  research  insti- 
tutes should  present  candid  discussions  of 
controversies  regarding  institute  policies. 
The  advisory  council  reports  should  indicate 
those  research  programs  that  its  members 
consider  to  be  no  longer  important  to  the 
missions  of  the  institutes  Reports  and  com- 
ments from  institute  advisory  councils 
should  be  submitted  to  Congress  un- 
changed, except  that  comments  by  officials 
or  officers  of  the  government  may  be  In- 
cluded as  clearly  identified  and  ascribed 
"additional  views".  Reports  prepared  by  the 
Directors  of  the  national  research  institutes 
under  Section  407  should  include  an  analy- 
sis of  the  rationale  for  the  institute's  policy 
recommendations  and  priorities  as  well  as 
possible  alternatives  to  policy  recommenda- 
tions considered  or  proposed  by  the  advisory 
councils  to  the  national  research  institutes. 

The  conferees  do  not  intend  that  Section 
407  of  the  revisions  to  Title  IV  be  construed 
to  prevent  individual  institute  directors  or 
advisory  councils  from  reporting  on  their 
activities  to  the  Congress  on  a  more  fre- 
quent basis,  so  long  as  they  comply  fully 
with  the  requirements  of  the  biennial 
report.  Section  407  and  Section  406(g)  au- 
thorize each  institute  director  and  advisory 
council  to  prepare,  as  they  deem  appropri- 
ate, additional  reports  to  the  Congress. 

HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION 

The  conferees  believe  it  is  time  for  NIH  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  research  on 
health  maintenance  and  the  prevention  of 
disease.  To  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  re- 
search spectrum,  the  conference  agreement 
requires  that  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  and  the  Director  of  NIH  ap- 
point an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention. 
A  similar  position  is  now  provided  by  cur- 
rent law",  ard  has  functioned  well  for  many 
years,  in  the  National  Heart.  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute. 

The  conferees  do  not  believe  the  position 
of  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  at  an 
individual  Institute  should  duplicate  an  ex- 
isting administrative  unit.  Existing  institute 
activities,  programs  and  personnel  involved 
with  prevention  activities  should  be  incorpo- 
rated, as  appropriate,  into  a  revised  adminis- 
trative framework. 

Individuals  appointed  to  these  positions 
should  l)e  selected  from  among  the  nation's 
outstanding  health  promotion  and  public 
health  professionals.  They  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed from  those  current  NIH  officials 
who  have  little  or  no  background  in  the  pre- 
vention field.  Each  Associate  Director 
should  devote  full  lime  to  prevention-relat- 
ed activities  and   not   have  significant   re- 


sponsibilities for  other  non-prevention  ac- 
tivities. 

Among  the  principal  responsibilities  of 
the  A.s.sociate  Directors  should  be  assuring 
that  research  regarding  the  prevention  of 
disease  is  a  high  priority  of  their  respective 
institutes.  Prevention  research  refers  to  re 
search  that  is  directly  related  to  reducing 
the  incidence  of  diseases  or  disorders  within 
the  authority  of  the  respective  national  rr 
search  institutes,  reducing  the  high-risk  pre 
cursors  of  such  diseases  or  disorders,  and  re 
ducing  the  adverse  consequences  of  such 
precursors  and  early  manifestations  of  such 
diseases  or  disorders 

The  Associate  Directors  for  Prevention 
should  a-ssure  that  each  institute's  research 
plan.Jnclude  sections  dealing  with  such  pre- 
vention related  research  as:  investigations 
into  the  epidemiology  of  disease;  studies  of 
the  etiology  of  diseases  (Including  the  effect 
of  diet  and  other  personal  habits  on  the  de- 
velopment of  disease,  and  the  effect  of  envi 
ronmental  factors,  including  air.  water,  radi 
ation.  and  toxic  substances,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  disease);  research  into  immuniza- 
tions against  disease  (particularly  toward 
development  of  an  improved  pertussis  vac- 
cine); studies  of  the  means  to  preclude  the 
development  of  disease  through  changes  in 
personal  habits  and  environmental  factors, 
and  studies  of  methods  for.  and  the  cost -ef- 
fectiveness of.  population  screening  pro- 
grams. The  Associate  Directors  should 
submit  recommendations  annually  to  the 
Director  of  the  institute  for  the  specific  ac- 
tivities and  resources  required  by  the  insti- 
tute to  carry  out  the  prevention-related  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Associate  Director  for  Prevention 
within  the  Office  of  the  NIH  Director  has 
responsibility  for  promoting  and  coordinat- 
ing the  research  programs  of  the  national 
research  institutes  regarding  the  prevention 
i^f  disease.  The  Associate  Director  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  NIH  prevention 
iclivities  with  similar  programs  in  other  en- 
tities of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  conferees  believe  the 
Associate  Director  should  be  a  forceful, 
competent  representative  for  research  re- 
garding the  prevention  of  disease.  In  ap- 
pointing the  Associate  Director,  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  should  seek  an  individual  from 
among  the  nation's  outstanding  public 
health  and  prevention  researchers. 

Although  the  conference  agreement  does 
not  provide  for  establishment  of  a  position 
of  /v.ssociate  Director  for  Prevention  in  all 
the  national  research  institutes,  each  insti- 
tute should  give  serious  consideration  to  es- 
tablishing such  a  position  administratively. 

Section  402(f)  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment requires  the  Associate  Director  to 
report  annually  to  the  Director  of  NIH  on 
tl.^  .prevention  related  activities  undertaken 
dui;..g  the  previous  year.  Section  403  pro- 
vidt  .  that  these  annual  reports  should  be 
inc  i;ded  in  the  NIH  Director's  biennial 
rep  .rl  to  the  Congress 

\::<  conferees  reduced  the  frequency  of 
reqii  led  NIH  reports  to  biennial  but  have 
requ  ed  the  new  reports  on  prevention  ac- 
tivlt  s  to  t>e  submitted  annually.  The  House 
Conmittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Pi  nate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Re.so  -ces  will  closely  monitor  these  reports 
and  ."e  activities  of  the  Associate  Directors. 
It  i>  ihe  conferees  intent  to  require  this 
repr  rl  on  a  biennial  basis  if  it  is  evident  that 
suffvient  progress  has  been  made  m  the 
pretention  area. 
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ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Section  406  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  adviso- 
ry council  consisting  of  up  to  18  appointed 
members  for  each  of  the  national  research 
institutes.  Currently,  each  national  research 
institute  has  an  advisory  council,  estab- 
lished either  by  statute  or  by  regulation, 
consisting  of  12  to  18  appointed  members. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  advisory  councils  is  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Director  of  each 
national  research  institute  on  the  complete 
spectrum  of  activities  and  policies  of  the  in- 
stitute. The  conference  agreement  retains 
provisions  of  existing  law  requiring  the  Di- 
rectors of  national  research  institutes  to 
consult  with  advi-sory  councils  in  carrying 
out  institute  functions  related  to  education 
and  research.  Advisory  councils  are  also  per- 
mitted to  review  intramural  research  and 
contracts,  although  this  authority  is  option- 
al and  advisory  council  approval  of  con- 
tracts is  not  required. 

As  in  existing  law  or  regulation,  advisory 
councils  are  required  to  review  applications 
for  grants  and  to  recommend  for  approval 
those  applications  that  show  promise  of 
making  valuable  contributions  to  human 
knowledge  Advisory  councils  may  review 
any  grant  application,  but  are  only  requried 
to  review  those  applications  requesting  over 
$50,000  in  direct  cosU  per  annum.  No  grants 
with  direct  costs  in  excess  of  $50,000  may  be 
awarded  without  approval  of  an  Institute's 
Advisory  Council.  The  conference  agree 
ment  is  consistent  with  but  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $15,000  over  the  existing  statutory 
and  administrative  requirements  that  advi- 
sory councils  review  and  approve  all  grants 
with  direct  costs  in  excess  of  $35,000. 

Each  advisory  council  may  periodically 
review  intramural  research  programs  being 
carried  out  at  the  institute  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Director  respecting  such 
program.  Based  on  materials  provided  to  the 
advisory  council  pursuant  to  Section 
490(b)(2)  from  entities  charged  with  assess- 
ing the  technical  and  scientific  merits  of  in- 
tramural research,  the  advisory  councils 
may  review  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  respective  directors  of  the  institutes  re- 
garding the  importance  and  quality  of  the 
various  intramural  research  programs. 

Advisory  council  review  of  the  intramural 
program  under  Section  406(a)(3)(A)(i)  is  not 
intended  to  be  equivalent  to  advisory  coun- 
cil review  of  granU  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments. For  example,  while  prospective  advi 
sory  council  review"  is  required  before  grants 
are  awarded,  advisory  council  review  of  in- 
tramural work  might  be  performed  on  a  ret- 
rospective basis  The  conferees  believed  ad- 
visory council  review  and  recommendations 
can  provide  useful  advice  to  the  institute  di 
rectors  and  the  Director  of  NIH  respecting 
the  operation  of  the  intramural  program. 
Section  406  does  not  provide  advisory  coun 
cils  approval  authority  over  intramural  re- 
search projects. 

Section  406(b)(1)  revises  the  composition 
of  institute  advisory  councils  to  increase 
representation  by  experts  in  public  health 
and  the  behavioral  or  social  sciences.  The 
membership  of  each  advisory  council  must 
Include  two-thirds  scientists  with  expertise 
in  the  disciplines  of  the  respective  institute 
and  include  experts  in  public  health  and  the 
behavioral  or  social  sciences.  The  remaining 
one-third  should  be  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  dis- 
eases funded  under  the  respective  institutes, 
including  leaders  in  such  fields  as  social 
policy  law.  health  policy,  economics  and 
management.    Ex   officio   members   of   the 


councils  include  the  Secretary,  the  Director 
of  NIH.  the  Director  of  the  national  re- 
search institute  for  which  the  council  is  es- 
tablished, the  Chief  Medical  or  Dental  Di 
rector  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs. 

It  is  intended  that  the  chair  of  each  advi 
sory  council  be  selected  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed members.  The  director  of  a  national 
research  institute  is  not  precluded  from 
chairing  an  advisory  council  if  the  Secretary 
chooses  to  select  the  institute  director.  The 
Chairman  of  an  advisory  council  may  be 
reappointed. 

The  proposal  also  provides  for  staff  assist- 
ance to  the  advisory  councils  and  should  in- 
clude the  services  of  an  executive  secretary 
to  assist  the  council  in  its  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  policies  of  the  institute.  The  po- 
sition of  executive  secretary  need  not  be  a 
full-time  position,  although  some  advisory 
council  activities  may  require  a  greater  allo- 
cation of  staff  resources  than  others.  The 
functions  of  advisory  councils  will  necessi- 
tate a  minimum  of  three  meetings  per  year 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  larger  national  re- 
search institutes,  a  minimum  of  four  meet- 
ings per  year. 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITtJTE 

The  conference  agreement  revises  and  ex- 
tends for  three  fiscal  years  the  authorities 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  These 
sections  are.  for  the  most  part,  identical  to 
provisions  currently  found  in  Sections  401 
through  409  and  commonly  known  as  the 
"National  Cancer  Program.  "  The  confer- 
ence agreement  reemphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  National  Cancer  Act  by  main- 
taining the  special  authorities  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI). 
The  special  authorities  that  have  enabled 
the  NCI  to  become  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive of  the  national  research  institutes  have 
been  retained  in  their  entirety.  These  au- 
thorities include  the  guidance  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Cancer  Panel  (Section  415).  the  sub- 
mission of  an  annual  budget  request  directly 
to  the  Congress  (Section  413(b)(10)(A))  and 
the  appointment  of  special  peer  review 
groups  (Section  405(c)(3))  to  evaluate  the 
scientific  merit  of  NCI  research. 

The  conference  agreement  revises  current 
law  to  extend  the  support  period  for  cancer 
centers  from  three  years  to  five  years  and 
removes  the  annual  limitation  on  support 
for  individual  cancer  centers. 

The  basic  mission  of  the  NCI  was  revised 
to  require  sponsorship  of  research  on  the 
continuing  care  of  cancer  patienU  and  their 
families.  The  conferees  agreed  that  a  criti- 
cal problem  in  cancer  research  is  the  grow- 
ing number  of  patients  suffering  from 
cancer  who  seek  alternative  and  unproven 
therapies  when  they  have  not  responded  to 
traditional  methods  of  treatment.  The  cost 
and  emotional  suffering  to  dying  patients 
and  their  families  is  significant.  The  confer- 
ees believe  the  Institute  should  give  high 
priority  to  research  related  to  the  long  term 
care  of  cancer  patients  and  to  the  training 
of  physicians  in  providing  compassionate 
care  to  the  terminally  ill  in  addition  to  ef- 
forts to  find  cures  and  means  of  preventing 
malignant  disease. 

The  proposal  provides  explicit  authority 
under  Section  412  for  support  of  clinical 
cancer  education  programs.  The  achieve- 
ments of  these  programs  in  medical  and 
dental  schools  across  the  nation  is  well 
known  and  it  is  intended  that  support  for 
such  programs  be  extended  through  fiscal 
year  1988.  Activities  funded  under  this  au- 
thority are  distinct   from  support  for  the 


training  of  future  researchers  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Research  Ser\ice 
Award  Program.  This  section  does  not  au- 
thorize NCI  funds  to  be  used  in  any  way  to 
support  individuals,  or  institutions  to  oper- 
ate residency  or  fellowship  post-graduate 
physician  programs  in  the  various  medical, 
surgical  or  other  specialties  or  subspecial 
ties. 

The  conferees  also  believe  that  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  should  increase  the 
emphasis  it  places  upon  research  on  the  re- 
lationship between  diet  and  cancer.  Under 
Section  416.  one  of  the  initial  activities  of 
the  Associate  Director  for  Prevention 
should  be  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of 
the  current  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  diet  and  cancer,  and  consider 
appropriate  means  to  increase  NCI  support 
for  research  in  this  area. 

The  conference  agreement  continues  sup- 
port for  the  NCI  cancer  center  program. 
The  conferees  believe  the  centers  program 
to  be  among  the  NCI's  most  important  ac- 
tivities and  that  the  Institute  should 
expand  the  number  of  centers  of  excellence 
in  underserved  or  demographically  unique 
areas. 

For  example,  the  conferees  recognize  the 
lack  of  an  organized,  state-of-the-art  cancer 
research  and  treatment  center  in  the  Appa- 
lachia  region.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one- 
third  of  those  West  Virginians  dying  from 
cancer  might  have  been  saved  by  earlier  di- 
agnosis and  treatment.  The  lack  of  orga- 
nized statewide  approaches  to  cancer  pre- 
vention, detection,  and  accessibility  to  spe- 
cialized care  underscores  the  need  for  an 
academically  based  cancer  center  program 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
region  of  Appalachia  that  it  would  serve. 

Another  example  of  need  is  the  stale  of 
Utah,  which  offers  a  number  of  specialized 
opportunities  for  cancer  research.  Scientific 
literature  has  documented  that  the  Mormon 
population  offers  unique  research  opportu- 
nities in  cancer  prevention  related  to  diet 
and  nutrition.  Low  rates  of  cancer  in  this 
population  appear  to  be  related  to  -specific 
dietary  factors.  Utah  is  also  the  site  of  expo- 
sure to  low-level  radiation  which  occurred 
secondary  to  above  ground  testing  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  the  1940s  and  1950's.  There- 
fore, this  state's  population  offers  distinct 
opp(Jrtunities  for  epidemiologic  studies  of 
the  consequence  of  radiation  exposure. 
Cancer  screening  is  a  logical  extenson  of 
this  activity,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
cancer  center  in  Utah  will  assist  in  serving 
not  only  the  state,  but  the  central  north- 
west region  of  the  country,  by  providing 
treatment  now  unavailable  to  patients  in 
large  rural  areas  in  this  region  of  the  coun- 
try. 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE  AWARDS 

The  conference  agreement  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  a  continued  commitment  to 
the  research  training  programs  necessary  to 
ensure  an  adequate  number  of  able,  highly 
trained  investigators.  New  scientists  are  es- 
sential to  continue  ihe  excellence  of  this 
country's  biomedical,  behavioral  and  health 
services  research  programs  into  the  next 
century.  The  success  of  the  nations  re- 
search program  is  closely  lied  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  young  professionals 
choosing  research  as  a  career.  Since  1974. 
the  National  Research  Service  Award 
(NRSA)  program  has  been  a  vital  part  of 
the  Federal  effort  to  support  the  quality 
and  integrity  of  biomedical  and  tiehavioral 
research. 
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Subsection  485(d)  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  NRSA  awards  and  requires  that 
portions  of  such  appropriations  be  allocated 
for  four  specific  programs.  These  authoriza- 
tions for  NRSA  appropriations  are  $244  mil- 
lion ill  fiscal  year  1986.  $260  million  in  1987 
and  $275  million  in  1988.  The  following 
mandatory  set-asides  apply  to  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  authority:  (1)  Not  less 
than  15%  Individual  investigator  awards:  (2) 
Not  less  than  50%  for  Institutional  awards; 
(3)  One-half  of  one  percent  for  awards  In 
family  medicine  and  primary  care;  and  (4) 
one-half  of  one  percent  for  awards  In  health 
services  research  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Health  Care  Technology  Assess- 
ment. Thus,  if  in  fiscal  year  1986  the  full 
$244  million  authorized  were  appropriated, 
not  less  than  $36.6  million  could  t>e  used 
only  for  individual  investigator  awards,  not 
less  than  $122  million  only  for  Institutional 
awards,  $1.22  million  only  for  family  medi- 
cine and  primary  care  awards  and  $1.22  mil- 
lion only  for  health  services  research 
awards. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  a  long 
overdue  broadening  of  the  health  and  scien- 
tific research  disciplines  whose  trainees  will 
benefit  from  the  availability  of  research 
training  opijortunltles.  By  placing  a  restric- 
tion on  the  provision  of  National  Research 
Service  Awards  for  Individuals  involved  in 
family  medicine,  primary  medical  care  and 
health  services  research,  the  conferees  rec- 
ognize that  during  Fiscal  Years  1986,  1987 
and  1988  the  pool  of  such  persons  Is  likely 
to  be  limited.  The  requirement  that  one  per- 
cent of  NRSA  appropriations  be  evenly  di- 
vided between  NRSAs  for  researchers  In 
family  medicine,  primary  care  and  health 
services  research  is  intended  to  represent  a 
strict  floor  and  ceiling  on  use  of  NRSA 
awards  for  these  purposes.  Compliance  with 
these  requirements  does  not  require  addi- 
tional appropriations. 

It  is  intended  that  funds  appropriated 
under  this  authority  for  National  Research 
Service  Awards  be  used  for  research  train- 
ing and  not  for  the  support  of  research  for 
which  funds  are  available  under  sections  405 
and  408  of  this  Title. 

The  conference  agreement  also  requires 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
NRSA  program.  A  major  focus  of  the  study 
is  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  payback  re- 
quirement, both  benefits  and  problems,  on 
the  numt>er  and  quality  of  Individuals  who 
apply  for  National  Research  Service  Awards 
and  become  career  researchers. 

rCTAL  RESEARCH 

The  conference  agreement  includes  provi- 
sions to  define  the  circumstances  under 
which  research  involving  living  human  fe- 
tuses may  be  conducted. 

In  the  case  of  living  human  nonviable  fe- 
tuses ex  utero  or  living  human  fetuses  for 
whom  viability  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
the  Secretary  may  support  only  those  re- 
search projects  that  (1)  may  enhance  the 
well-being  or  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
fetus,  (2)  enhance  the  probability  of  the 
fetus'  survival  to  viability,  or  (3)  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  important  biomedical 
knowledge  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  other 
means  and  that  will  pose  no  added  risk  of 
suffering,  injury,  or  death  to  the  fetus.  This 
standard  is  to  be  applied  equally  to  fetuses 
that  are  akxjrted  spontaneously  or  by  In- 
duced abortion.  It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Conferees  that  the  phrase  'no  added  risk  of 
suffering"  be  construed  to  restrict  routine 
diagnostic  or  medical  procedures,  such  as 
the  drawing  of  blood,  that  may  themselves 


Involve  transient  pain  but  pose  no  risk  to 
the  fetus  of  long-term  suffering  or  injury. 

In  the  case  of  living  human  fetuses  in 
utero.  the  agreement  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary administer  regulations  regarding  the 
standard  of  risk  In  such  a  manner  that  a 
fetus  that  Is  Intended  for  abortion  is  ex- 
posed to  no  greater  risk  than  that  to  which 
a  fetus  that  Is  intended  to  be  carried  to  term 
may  be  exposed. 

The  conference  agreement  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Biomedical  Ethics  Advisory 
Committee,  created  by  this  legislation.  Is  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  nature,  advisability, 
and  biomedical  and  ethical  Implications  of 
exercising  any  waiver  of  the  current  "mini- 
mal risk"  standard  (or  any  successor  to  this 
standard)  In  research  Involving  fetuses.  The 
Committee  Is  to  complete  its  report  within 
thirty  months  of  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation and  shall  report  Its  findings  to  the 
Biomedical  Ethics  Board.  The  Board  Is  to 
transmit  the  Committee's  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary, as  well  as  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. The  Conferees  note  that  while  the 
charge  to  the  Biomedical  Ethics  Advisory 
Committee  Is  limited  under  this  provision, 
that  Committee  is  empowered  under  other 
provisons  of  this  legislation  to  review  and 
investigate  other  issues  involving  the  pro- 
tection of  human  subjects,  including  fe- 
tuses. 

The  conference  agreement  also  prohibits 
the  Secretary  from  granting  a  waiver  of  the 
requirements  of  current  regulations  regard- 
ing research  that  Is  of  unknown  or  greater- 
th&r-minimal  risk.  In  addition,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  does  not  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  revising  smy  regulations  In  effect 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  Including  the  waiver  provision. 
This  prohibition  is  intended  to  last  for  three 
years  and  Is  repealed  as  of  October  31,  1988. 

BIOMEDICAL  ETHICS 

The  conference  agreement  amends  Title  3 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
an  Independent  Congressional  Biomedical 
Ethics  Board  patterned  after  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment.  The  activities  of 
the  Biomedical  Ethics  Board  (Board)  would 
be  supported  by  a  Biomedical  Ethics  Adviso- 
ry Committee.  The  Board  would  examine  a 
broad  range  of  biomedical  Issues  and  report 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public.  Two  studies 
are  specifically  mandated  In  the  legislation: 
(1)  an  examination  of  the  nature,  advisabil- 
ity, and  biomedical  and  ethical  implications 
of  exercising  any  waiver  of  existing  Federal 
protections  of  human  fetuses  In  research 
and  (2)  a  study  of  the  ethical  Implications  of 
developments  in  genetic  engineering  for 
human  genetic  engineering.  The  legislation 
authorizes  approprlatloru  of  $2  million  for 
the  activities  of  the  Board  In  Fiscal  "Vear 
1986,  $2.5  million  In  1987  and  $3.0  In  1988. 

JOHN  E.  FOCARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 

Section  483  of  the  conference  agreement 
authorizes  the  John  E.  Fogarty  Internation- 
al Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences  to  facilitate  the  assembly  of  scien- 
tists and  others  in  the  biomedical,  behavior- 
al, and  related  fields.  To  do  this  the  Fogarty 
Center  will  require  appropriate  facilities 
which  the  Director  of  NIH  should  make 
available  for  such  purposes.  The  conferees 
believe  such  NIH  facilities  as  the  'Stone 
House"  would  be  appropriate  sites  for  such 
Gictivitles. 

INSTITirriONAL  HEVIEW  BOARDS 

Section  489  restates  existing  Section  474. 
which  requires  the  Secretary,  by  regulation. 


to  obtain  assurances  of  Institutional  Review 
Board  (IRB)  review  of  behavioral  or  bio- 
medical research.  Effective  IRBs  are  an  Im- 
portant safeguard  against  abuse  of  human 
subjects  Involved  In  federally  assisted  or 
conducted  research  or  demonstration 
projects. 

In  1974  and  1978  Congress  created  special 
commissions  on  biomedical  and  t)ehavioral 
research  to  address  concerns  about  the  dan 
gers  associated  with  experiments  and  dem- 
onstrations conducted  or  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
or  other  Federal  agencies.  Commission  rec- 
onunendatloru  serve  as  an  official  record  on 
the  Issue  of  safeguards  for  human  subjects. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Seriices  was  required  to  accept 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
commissions  or  give  substantial  reasons  for 
rejecting  their  views.  One  basic  safeguard  in 
the  resulting  regulations  Is  IRB  review  of 
research  or  demonstrations  which  may  have 
an  impact  on  the  rights  or  t>eneflts  con- 
ferred by  Federal  law  and  which  pose  more 
than  a  minimal  risk  for  subjects. 

SCIENTIFIC  MISCONDUCT 

Published  reports  detailing  Instances  of 
scientific  misconduct  by  Federal  research 
grantees  are  rare,  but  are  of  serious  concern 
to  the  public,  the  Congress  and  scientific 
community.  While  such  ir\stances  are  rela- 
tively Infrequent,  they  are  destructive  of 
the  public  trust  so  necessary  for  the  contin- 
ued growth  and  expansion  of  scientific  In- 
quiry and  Federal  support  for  health  re- 
search. Biomedical  research— particularly 
that  supported  with  public  fun(is— must  be 
conducted  with  the  highest  ethical  and  In- 
tellectual standards. 

At  present,  NIH's  procedures  regarding 
scientific  misconduct  are  informal  and  in- 
vestigations of  specific  cases  of  alleged  sci- 
entific misconduct  have  been  handled  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  Even  cases  In  which  the  sub- 
ject of  an  NIH  investigation  has  admitted 
wrong-doing,  the  agency  has  taken  months, 
and  In  some  cases  over  a  year,  to  complete 
Its  reviews,  announce  Its  findings  and 
Impose  sanctions.  The  current  debarment 
process  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  does  not  adequately  meet 
the  need  of  NIH  for  a  prompt,  fair  response 
to  allegations  of  misconduct. 

The  Director  of  NIH  should  now  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  establish  a  system  for 
standardizing  investigative  procedures  and 
post-investigatory  sanctions  In  this  area. 
Section  491  requires  the  Director  of  NIH  to 
establish  a  process  for  responding  promptly 
to  Information  concemlne  scientific  fraud 
and  violations  of  the  rights  of  human  sub- 
jects. The  Conferees  expect  the  system  es 
tabllshed  to  supplement  existing  Depart- 
ment-wide debarment  regulations.  The 
system  should  Include  procedures  for  the  re- 
cover of  Federal  funds  when  appropriate. 

Section  4901  requires  each  institution 
which  receives  NIH  funds  to  establish  an 
administrative  process  to  review  reports  of 
scientific  fraud.  The  conferees  note  that  an 
institution  need  not  have  a  standing 
committee  to  review  reports  of  misconduct. 
Such  Institutions  must,  however,  have  a 
formal  mechanism  to  establish  such  a  com- 
mittee quickly  to  investigate  specific  reports 
of  fraudulent  activity.  Many  institutions 
will  find  it  appropriate  to  establish  a  stand- 
ing committee  on  scientific  misconduct.  It  is 
not  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  to  specify  In 
detail  the  requirements  for  institutional 
procedures,  but  rather  to  underscore  the  re- 
sponsibility of  awardees  promptly  to  Invest!- 
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gate  and  report  evidence  of  misconduct  in 
publicly  funded  research  programs. 

The  conference  agreement  also  requires 
institutions  to  report  to  the  Secretary  any 
investigation  of  scientific  fraud  at  such  time 
that  It  appears  that  the  report  Is  substan- 
tial. It  is  not  the  Conferees'  intent  that  the 
institution  conclude  its  investigation  prior 
to  notifying  the  NIH.  The  NIH  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  research  it  supports  and  accordingly 
should  become  involved  in  misconduct  in- 
quiries as  soon  8is  there  is  reasonable  evi- 
dence that  an  allegation  of  scientific  fraud 
is  substantive.  The  conferees  expect  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  to  ensure  that  the  provisions 
of  this  system  are  widely  publicized  within 
the  scientific  and  lay  community. 

RESEARCH  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EMERGENCIES 

Section  492  provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  expedite  NIH's  response  to  a 
disease  or  disorder  that  constitutes  a  public 
health  emergency.  The  mission  of  NIH  Is 
not  generally  the  day-to-day  control  or 
treatment  of  disease.  In  the  case  of  complex 
biomedical  emergencies,  however,  the  re- 
sources of  NIH  are  sometimes  necessary  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive response  to  threats  to  the  public 
health. 

In  conducting  or  supporting  research  on 
diseases  or  disorders  that  create  a  health 
crisis,  the  routine  reviews  that  have  served 
NIH  so  well  In  iu  development  of  a  strong 
and  diverse  research  portfolio  have  resulted 
In  inappropriate  delays.  The  conference 
agreement  requires  the  Secretary— after  de- 
termining that  a  public  health  emergency 
exists— to  expedite  scientific  peer  review 
and  advisory  council  review  of  research 
granU.  exercise  exigency  contract  author- 
ity, and  disseminate  relevant  Information. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  pro- 
vide administrative  supplemental  increases 
to  existing  grants  and  contracts  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  original  amount  of  such 
granU  and  contracu.  The  conferees  believe 
that  administrative  supplemental  increases 
to  scientists  working  on  related  questions 
are  a  particularly  appropriate  way  to  initi- 
ate quickly  research  concerning  a  public 
health  emergency. 

The  Secretary  should  use  all  of  the  com- 
ponents of  this  authority  to  provide  a 
strong  research  response  to  public  health 
emergencies.  In  doing  so.  the  Secretary 
should  coordinate  efforU  of  NIH  with  those 
of  other  agencies  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

CARE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH 

Section  493  provides  certain  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment of  animals  used  In  research  which 
must  be  met  by  institutions  that  conduct  re- 
seach  supported  by  NIH. 

For  the  past  twenty  years,  institutions  re- 
ceiving NIH  grants  and  contracts  have  been 
required  to  meet  NIH  guidelines  regarding 
the  treatment  of  laboratory  animals.  These 
guidelines  are  presently  based  on  the 
•Guide  for  the  Care  and  Use  of  Laboratory 
Animals  "  developed  by  the  Institute  of  Lab- 
oratory Animal  Resources  of  the  National 
Research  Council. 

It  IS  important  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thority and  recognition  for  these  require- 
menU.  In  order  to  ensure  professionally  ap- 
propriate direction  for  these  conditions,  the 
guidelines  should  remain  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  NIH. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  entities  that  re- 
ceive NIH  support  for  research  involving 
animals  to  establish  and  maintain  animal- 


care  committees  to  monitor  care  and  treat- 
ment of  animals  used  in  research  The  mem 
bership  of  these  committees  would  consist 
of  at  least  three  members,  of  which  one 
must  be  a  veterinarian  and  one  an  individ- 
ual with  no  financial  ties  to  the  institution. 
This  "outside"  member  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide representation  for  the  general  commu- 
nity interest  in  the  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment of  animals. 

The  animal  care  committees  are  responsi- 
ble for  reviewing  semi-annually  the  care  and 
treatment  of  animals  in  all  animal  study 
areas  and  facilities  for  compliance  with  NIH 
guidelines,  for  keeping  appropriate  records 
of  such  reviews,  and  for  certifying  to  NIH 
that  such  reviews  have  been  conducted. 
Animal  care  committees  must  report  viola- 
tions of  NIH  guidelines  first  to  their  institu- 
tions and,  if  a  violation  continues,  then  to 
NIH.  The  committees  must  only  certify  to 
NIH  that  reviews  have  taken  place.  Paper- 
work and  reporting  requirements  are  there- 
fore minimal. 

The  requirement  to  establish  animal  care 
committees  is  intended  to  provide  the  most 
constructive  assurance  that  NIH  guidelines 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  animals  are 
met.  It  Is  far  preferable  to  place  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  assuring  compliance  with 
NIH  guidelines  on  committees  within  insti- 
tutions rather  than  relying  on  intrusive 
Federal  inspections  as  is  presently  the  case. 
Testimony  presented  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  indicates 
that  the  cost  of  complying  with  this  require- 
ment would  be  minimal  because  service  on 
animal  care  committees  in  many  institutions 
is  voluntary. 

Under  subsection  (b)(2),  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  each  research  institution  is 
charged  with  the  authority  to  appoint  all 
members  of  the  animal  care  committees.  As 
a  result,  the  committees  will  serve  as  a  con- 
structive element  within  their  institutions. 
The  animal  care  committees'  role  will  be  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  NIH  guidelines. 
The  animal  care  committees  have  no  au- 
thority to  interfere  with  research  decisions, 
goals  or  methods.  The  committees  have  no 
authority  to  second  guess"  or  review  the 
appropriateness  of  research.  The  authority 
of  the  committees  Is  limited  to  review  of  the 
care  and  treatment  of  animals  pursuant  to 
guidelines  established  by  the  NIH. 

The  animal  care  committees  are  impor- 
tant because  their  presence  will  create  an 
ongoing  discussion  within  the  nation's  re- 
search institutions  of  sensitivity  to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  research  animals.  This  on- 
going process  recognizes  that  such  sensitivi- 
ty cannot  be  captured  in  any  set  of  rules, 
that  standards  of  care  will  change  In  the 
future  as  science  advances,  and  that  the 
value  of  medical  research  requires  such 
judgments  to  be  professionally  and  scientifi- 
cally sound.  The  consultation  inherent  in 
the  review  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  ani- 
mals by  animal  care  committees  Is  essential. 
Within  such  a  framework,  the  public  can 
have  confidence  that  the  proper  sensitivity, 
whatever  the  sensitivity  may  be.  to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  animals  will  occur. 

Two  out  of  three  research  Institutions  re- 
ceiving NIH  funds  already  have  animal  care 
committees.  Further,  many  of  the  nations 
most  respected  research  institutions  already 
include  a  veterinarian  and  an  ouuide" 
member  on  their  animal  care  committees. 

Under  subsection  (c)  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  NIH  Director,  shall  issue  regu 
latlons  requiring  applicants  for  NIH  funds 
to  provide  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
meet  the  NIH  guidelines  for  the  care  and 


treatment  of  animals  and  that  the  appli- 
cant's institution  has  an  animal  care  com- 
mittee. Applicants  must  also  assure  NIH  of 
the  availability  of  instruction  at  their  insti- 
tution in  hymane  practices  of  animal  care 
and  in  research  methods  that  minimize  the 
use  of  animals  and  limit  animal  distress.  All 
applications  for  NIH  support  will  include  a 
statement  of  the  reaisons  for  using  animals 
in  the  research  project  in  order  to  allow 
peer  review  committees  to  consider  possible 
alternatives  to  or  duplication  of  research. 

If  NIH  determines  that  a  research  entity 
is  not  meeting  the  guidelines,  and  if  after 
notification  of  its  noncompliance,  no  action 
is  taken,  subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  shall  suspend  or  revoke  a 
grant  or  contract.  Since  all  institutions  will 
make  a  commitment  to  meet  the  guidelines, 
effective  animal  care  committees  will  virtu- 
ally eliminate  the  possibility  of  revocation 
of  funds.  Animal  care  committees  and  NIH 
should  give  research  institutions  and  grant 
recipients  maximum  opportunity  to  correct 
any  instances  of  noncompliance.  However,  if 
after  appropriate  notification  and  consulta- 
tion, inappropriate  activities  continue.  NIH 
is  authorized  to  suspend  funds  or  revoke 
grants  and  contracts  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Director  of  NIH  determines  are  ap- 
propriate. 

Subsection  'e)  provides  that  no  guideline 
or  regulation  promulgated  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (c)  may  require  a  research  entity  to 
disclose  trade  secrets  or  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial information  which  is  privileged  or 
confidential.  This  provision  Is  intended  to 
prevent  the  improper  disclosure  of  trade  se- 
crets and  other  confidential  information. 
Guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Director  of  NIH  under  sub- 
section (c).  should  affirm  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  assure  compliance  with 
guidelines  on  the  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals  and  assure  that  trade 
secrets  or  proprietary  research  information 
in  the  possession  of  a  research  entity  is  pro- 
tected. The  conferees  do  not  intend  that 
subsection  (e)  be  applied  so  as  to  restrict  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  animal  care  com- 
mittees or  inhibit  authorized  NIH  investiga- 
tions into  allegations  of  Improper  care  or 
use  of  laboratory  animals  involved  in  re- 
search supported  by  the  NIH.  / 

These  requirements  are  consistent  with 
both  the  values  of  humane  treatment  of 
animals  and  criteria  for  high  quality  scien- 
tific research.  Both  are  already  common 
practices  in  many  research  institutions. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

Part  D  (Sections  468-480)  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  technically  revises  the  ex- 
isting statutory  authority  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  (NLM).  In  addition,  the 
conference  agreement  extends  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  important 
programs  of  the  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Act  through  Fiscal  Year  1988  This  will 
ensure  the  continuation  of  a  coordinated 
national  effort  to  establish  library  and  in- 
formation services  to  improve  the  dissemi- 
nation of  health  knowledge. 

The  support  provided  by  the  conference 
agreement  represents  an  investment  in  pro- 
moting rapid  transfer  of  medical  informa- 
tion. Such  rapid  transfer  is  essential  to 
reduce  the  critical  time  lag  between  discov- 
ery and  practice.  The  conferees  believe  the 
continuing  "information  explosion"  calls  for 
innovative  methodologies,  technologies  and 
systems  and  trained  manpower  to  meet  the 
information  needs  of  medical  science. 
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Rapid  advances  in  medical  science  and 
technolORy  and  in  human  genetics  require 
the  thouRhtful  attention  of  scholars  and 
students  who  must  explore  and  learn  about 
the  beneficial  as  well  as  potentially  harmful 
consequences  of  these  developments. 
Bioethical  issues  require  in-depth  attention, 
for  clinical  and  educational  purposes  as  well 
as  for  the  purposes  of  scholarly  activities. 
During  the  last  four  to  five  years,  there  has 
been  an  explosion  of  literature  related  to 
bioethics  that  is  not  readily  available  to  in- 
terested parties  throughout  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world. 

The  Director  of  NIH,  acting  through  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  or  the  nation- 
al research  institutes,  should  take  steps  to 
support  the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  bioethical  issues.  Such  steps 
might  include  providing  support  for  a  cen- 
tralized referral  center,  including  library  re- 
sources, through  which  the  public,  scholars, 
theologians  and  health  personnel  may 
obtain  ready  access  to  information  on 
bioethics. 

A  1982  General  Accounting  Office  study 
[HRD-82-66]  reported  on  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine's  (NLM)  pricing  policies 
for  MEDLARS  services.  That  study  con- 
cludes that  the  NLM's  pricing  policies  for 
establishing  user  charges  to  recover  costs  as- 
sociated with  accessing  the  MEDLARS  data 
bases  are  consistent  with  existing  statutes 
and  regulations.  The  present  cost-sharing 
arrangement,  wherein  the  Federal  govern- 
ment supports  the  creation  of  the  MED- 
LARS system  and  the  users  in  the  biomedi- 
cal community  pay  the  full  costs  to  access 
the  system,  has  been  effective  and  should  be 
continued. 

Section  475(c)  of  the  authority  for  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  authorizes  grants 
to  medical  libraries.  Potential  grantees  must 
assure  that  they  will  provide  free  library 
loan  services  to  qualified  users.  The  confer- 
ees do  not  intend  this  requirement  to  be 
unduly  burdensome  but  believe  that  librar- 
ies should  be  public  institutions  and  that 
their  services,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
should  be  available  to  the  general  public  at 
no  cost. 

RESEARCH  ON  ALTERNATIVE  RESEARCH  METHODS 

As  a  result  of  recent  important  advance- 
ments in  the  understanding  of  the  mecha- 
nisms of  cell  biology,  there  is  great  potential 
for  the  development  of  new  research  meth- 
ods. These  methods  would,  in  certain  in- 
stances, provide  more  accurate  research  re- 
sults and  reduce  the  costs  of  research  while 
concurrently  reducing  the  number  of  labo- 
ratory animals  required  and  reducing  the 
oain  and  distress  to  animals  Involved  in  such 
research. 

Research  involving  the  use  of  animals 
should  and  will  continue.  Nevertheless,  the 
development  of  non-animal  research  meth- 
ods deserves  the  focused  attention  of  the 
NIH.  Section  4  of  the  conference  agreement 
directs  the  Director  of  NIH  to  develop  and 
implement  a  plan  for  research  on  research 
methods  which  do  not  require  the  use  of 
animals,  reduce  the  number  of  animals  used 
in  research  or  reduce  the  pain  and  distress 
of  animals  used  in  research.  Some  research 
in  this  area  is  presently  supported  by  the 
National  Toxicology  f>rogram  administered 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences.  Funds  allocated  pursuant 
to  this  new  authority  are  intended  to  in- 
crease the  prevent  level  of  effort  by  NIH. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  NIH  has  re- 
cently received  a  report  entitled  "Models  for 
Biomedical  Research:  A  New  Perspective" 
which  was  prepared  by  the  National  Acade- 


my of  Sciences  under  NIH  contract.  This 
report  should  be  of  use  to  the  Director  of 
NIH  in  developing  the  plan  called  for  in  this 
section. 

INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  SPINAL  CORD 
INJURY 

The  conferees  believe  that  research  on 
spinal  cord  regeneration  should  receive 
more  attention  within  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  Federal  government  is  the  only 
entity  capable  of  supporting  a  major  effort 
to  find  a  cure  for  spinal  cord  injury. 

In  1980,  the  Council  of  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administrators  testified 
before  the  Sut)committee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  that:  "Much  more  research 
will  be  required  to  develop  and  perfect  tech- 
niques and  to  determine  how  such  regenera- 
tion can  be  applied  in  cases  of  traumatic 
spinal  cord  injury  to  humans,  but  the  find- 
ings at  this  point  are  most  encouraging. 
With  adequate  financial  support  to  enable 
this  research  to  continue  and  to  expand,  a 
cure  may  be  possible." 

Similarly,  the  National  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Foundation  testified  that  more  than  $20 
million  will  be  needed  each  year  to  conduct 
the  research  to  meet  presently  identified  re- 
search opportunities. 

In  1980.  President  Carter  established  an 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  to  coordinate  the  programs  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies  and  to  develop  and 
implement  Federal  medical  initiatives  relat- 
ed to  spinal  cord  injury.  The  conferees  are 
disappointed  that  this  Task  Force  was  not 
continued  despite  the  continuing  need  for 
this  kind  of  effort. 

The  conference  agreement  recognizes  the 
need  for  Federal  agencies  to  bring  increased 
and  concentrated  attention  to  research  on 
spinal  cord  injury.  The  section  establishes  a 
temporary  Interagency  Committee  on 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  previous  Task  Force.  This  Interagency 
Committee  is  to  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  Interagency  Committee  is 
intended  to  prompt  all  Federal  agencies  to 
give  research  regarding  spinal  cord  regen- 
eration a  higher  priority  as  they  set  their 
research  agendas.  The  Committee  is  direct- 
ed to  report  to  Congress  on  related  research 
being  conducted  by  the  various  agencies. 
The  tenure  of  the  Committee  is  time  limited 
in  order  to  give  the  Congress  the  opportuni- 
ty to  review  its  activities.  The  Committee 
will  terminate  18  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

STUDY  or  PERSONNEL  TO  MEET  THE  HEALTH 
NEEDS  or  THE  ELDERLY 

The  conference  agreement  requires  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  a  study  which  will  pro- 
vide a  description  of  the  health  personnel 
needed  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  el- 
derly for  the  next  four  decades. 

The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  persons 
over  65.  and  especially  of  those  over  75.  has 
been  accompanied  by  increasing  demand 
both  for  general  medical  care  and  for  care 
directed  specifically  to  diseases  of  the  aging. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  Inadequate 
attention  psld  to  the  need  to  train  doctors 
and  other  health  professionals  to  deal  with 
both  those  aspects  of  the  health  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment held  a  hearing  on  this  issue  in 


September  1981.  to  gain  insight  into  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem  and  to  receive 
some  ideas  for  its  solution  Testimony  indi- 
cated that  the  medical  profe.ssion  is  indeed 
aware  that  a  problem  exists  in  ensuring  an 
adequate  number  of  doctors  working  with 
the  elderly  and  providing  appropriate  train- 
ing for  doctors,  both  in  primary  care  and  in 
the  specialties  most  often  needed  by  the  el- 
derly. There  are,  however,  many  barriers  to 
implementing  needed  changes. 

Among  those  barriers  are  long-held  nega- 
tive attitudes  about  the  elderly  and  patterns 
of  reimbursement  both  for  training  and 
care,  which  support  treatment  for  acute  ill- 
nesses in  a  hospital.  Much  of  the  care  of  the 
elderly  is  for  chronic  conditions  and  many 
elderly  need  to  be  treated  in  settings  other 
than  hospitals. 

Personnel  other  than  physiciaris  are  vital 
to  good  treatment.  Nurses  and  social  work- 
ers, in  particular,  need  to  be  trained  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  intervention  to  ensure  high 
level  health  care. 

This  report  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  1.  1987.  The  report  is  to  In- 
clude recommendations  for  specific  numbers 
of  personnel  that  will  l)e  required,  including 
primary  care  physicians,  psychiatrists  and 
other  physician  specialists,  as  well  as  other 
health  personnel. 

There  is  growing  recognition  of  the  need 
to  develop  leadership  cadres  of  teachers  and 
researchers  in  geriatrics.  The  Secretary's 
report  should  indicate  ways  such  Individuals 
may  be  developed  and  whether  current  dem- 
onstrations such  as  long-term  care  gerontol- 
ogy centers  and  teaching  nursing  homes 
should  be  continued. 

The  study  should  include  legislative  and 
other  policy  recommendations  necessary  to 
assure  the  training  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
health  personnel  to  meet  the  expected 
health  care  needs  of  the  elderly. 

INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 

Over  the  past  years,  much  of  the  research 
into  learning  disabilities  has  centered  on  the 
educational  and  behavioral  aspects  of  the 
problem.  Neurophysiological  investigations 
are  emerging  as  crucial  to  the  understand- 
ing and  treatment  of  this  disorder  Learning 
disabilities  are  now  seen  as  among  the  most 
complicated  of  neurological  Impairments 
While  the  incidence  of  learning  disabilities 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  neurologically 
handicapping  conditions,  they  often  go  un- 
recognized and  are  among  the  ones  least  re- 
searched. Many  agencies  within  NIH  are  in- 
volved in  neurophysiological  research  into 
some  aspects  of  this  dysfunction,  as  are  sev- 
eral other  government  institutions,  yet  ef- 
forts are  fragmented  and  information  is  nei- 
ther shared  nor  integrated  among  the  vari- 
ous research  groups. 

Therefore,  the  conference  agreement 
mandates  the  Director  of  NIH  to  appoint  a 
task  force  composed  of  members  of  national 
research  Institutes  which  have  been  in- 
volved In  research  efforts  into  learning  dis- 
abilities. These  include  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  and  Communicative 
Disorders  and  Stroke  (NINCDS).  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  (NICHD).  the  National  Insti 
tute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
(NIAIDi,  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences  (NIEHS).  and  the 
Division  of  Research  Resources  (DRR)  of 
NIH;  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration:  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  the  Depart- 


ment of  Education.  The  Director  also  may 
appoint  others  to  the  task  force,  including 
public  members  who  have  expertise  and  in- 
terest in  this  area.  It  is  expected  as  well  that 
appropriate  representatives  from  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  be  included 
on  the  task  force. 

The  role  of  this  task  force  is  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  the  best  thinking 
in  the  field  on  the  incidence  of  learning  dis- 
abilities, and  any  available  epidemiological 
information:  current  research  findings  into 
the  cause,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these 
disorders:  and  administrative  and  legislative 
recommendations  to  focus  research  efforts 
more  clearly,  and  to  disseminate  research 
findings. 

A  report  of  the  task  force  is  due  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  within  18  months  of  en- 
actment and  should  include  specific  re- 
search priorities  on  learning  disabilities  to 
ensure  that  future  efforts  represent  the 
best  thinking  in  the  field.  The  task  force  is 
temporary  and  will  terminate  90  days  after 
the  dale  of  the  submission  of  the  report  to 
Congress. 

DIET  THERAPY  AND  CHRONIC  KIDNEY  DISEASE 

The  conferees  are  encouraged  with  recent 
progress  following  up  on  a  meeting  of  a 
panel  of  distinguished  nephrologists  con- 
vened by  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis. 
Diabetes,  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  to 
review  the  slate  of  research  on  the  role  of 
diet  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  end  stage 
renal  disease.  The  panel  concluded,  in  a 
May  1982  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  that  "there  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  nutritional  therapy 
can  significantly  retard  the  progression  of 
chronic  renal  failure,  as  well  as  reducing 
uremic  symptoms  "  Following  this  report 
the  institute  issued  a  request  for  coopera- 
tive agreements  to  explore  this  possibility. 
The  planning  phase  of  this  study  is  being 
completed. 

The  conferees  continue  to  be  interested  in 
the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  conducted.  In 
particular,  as  extremely  low-protein  diets 
are  studied,  supplementation,  not  only  with 
keto  analogues  but  also  with  essential 
amino  acids,  should  be  considered,  as  it  now 
appears  will  be  the  case.  In  addition,  action 
on  the  nephrology  panel's  recommendation 
for  studies  on  the  effects  of  nutritional 
therapy  upon  growth,  development  and 
renal  function  in  children  has  only  recently 
been  initiated.  The  conferees  look  forward 
to  progress  on  these  important  studies,  in- 
cluding the  important  issues  related  to  renal 
failure  m  childhood. 

ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 

In  the  summer  of  1981.  a  new  syndrome  of 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS)  was  indentified  in  the  United  States. 
The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com 
merce  first  reported  on  the  incidence  of  this 
disease  in  1983.  and  by  April  of  that  year 
almost  1,400  cases  had  been  identified  and 
over  500  people  had  died.  By  1985,  the  inci- 
dence of  this  disease  has  risen  to  frighten- 
ing proportions.  As  of  October  1985,  some 
14^000  cases  have  been  identified  and  over 
7.000  people  have  died. 

The  outbreak  is  continuing,  with  twenty 
to  twenty-five  new  cases  per  day  being  re- 
porting to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
(CDC).  As  yet,  there  is  little  knowledge  of 
either  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  the 
disease 

The  conferees  anticpatc  that  CDC  will 
continue  ius  epidemiological  and  laboratory 
investigations  into  the  cause  and  scope  of 


the  outbreak.  The  conferees  intend  that 
NIH— in  cooperation  with  CDC's  investiga 
tion— undertake  and  significantly  expand 
intramural  and  extramural  multidiscipli- 
nary  research  on  the  nature  of  the  immune 
deficiency  and  its  treatment.  Continued 
progress  of  the  outbreak  dictates  a  sense  of 
urgency  in  supporting  and  conducting  re- 
search into  AIDS.  The  conferees  intend 
that  research  funds  be  made  available  as 
quickly  as  possible,  both  through  the  provi- 
sions made  by  this  legislation  for  research 
on  public  health  emergencies  and  through 
routine  research  solicitations  and  proposals, 
as  well  as  interagency  agreements  and  con- 
tracts. NIH  should  act  with  dispatch  in 
funding  clinical  trials  on  pharmaceutical 
agents  which  are  promising  as  effective  rem- 
edies for  AIDS  related  illness. 

SEXUALLY  TRANSMITTED  DISEASES 

Prom  information  received  in  legislative 
an  oversight  hearings,  the  conferees  have 
concluded  that  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases have  become  a  major  public  health 
threat  to  this  nation.  In  1980  the  National 
Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases  Study  Group 
stated  that  more  babies  are  affected  each 
year  by  a  sexually  transmitted  disease  than 
children  affected  by  polio  during  the  entire 
polio  epidemic. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  control 
of  these  diseases  has  been  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  information  and  adequate  diagnostic 
and  treatment  techniques  regarding  these 
diseases  and  by  the  lack  of  priority  ascribed 
this  area  of  investigation  by  NIH.  Despite 
strong  report  language  in  appropriations 
bills  each  year,  very  little  growth  in  re- 
search on  these  diseases  has  taken  place,  al- 
though their  spread  through  the  population 
has  been  rapid.  The  conferees  intend  that  a 
strong,  well-defined  research  program  be  de- 
veloped and  believe  that  the  National  Insti 
tute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  must 
begin  to  take  a  more  aggressive  and  respon- 
sible posture  in  confronting  this  epidemic 
through  basic  and  clinical  investigation  as 
well  as  prevention  research  strategies. 

John  D.  Dingell. 

Henry  A.  Waxman. 

James  Scheuer, 

Edward  Madigan, 
Managers  on  the  PaH  of  the  House. 

Orrin  G.  Hatch, 

Dan  Quayle. 

Don  Nickles. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Chris  Dodd. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  Grotberg,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoGCS)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  KiLDEE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  BoGGS,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sense  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Chappell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Conte. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BoGGS)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Chapman. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rangel. 

Mrs.  BoGGS  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  'Vento  in  two  instances. 
Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  16.  1985,  as    World  Food  Day. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.). 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  October  15. 
1985.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  Gekas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2136.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  the  1984  annual 
report  on  the  Youth  Conser\ation 
Corps  Program,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-597,  section  5,  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 

PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3066.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
redesign  and  reconstruct  the  East  Plaza  of 
the  US.  Capitol  in  order  to  provide  in 
creased  security  and  for  esthetic  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-308).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DING^LL:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2409  (Rept.  99- 
309).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred ais  follows: 

By   Mr    BENNETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wright): 

H.R.  3558.  A  bill  to  establish  the  title  of 
States  in  certain  abandoned  shipwreclis.  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  BOOGS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Crane): 

H.R.  3559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
clarify  the  status  of  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  raise  the  limits  on  private  contri- 
butions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 

H.R.  3560.  A  bill  to  require  criminal  pros- 
ecutions concerning  violations  of  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  conducted  in 
the  name  of  the  District,  to  provide  perma- 
nent authority  for  hearing  commissioners  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts,  to  modify 
certain  procedures  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Judicial  Nomination  Commission  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial Disabilities  and  Tenure,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  3561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  authorize  the  farm 
credit  system  to  repurchase  certain  of  the 
system's  obligations  and  to  pay  certain  costs 
associated  with  that  repurchase;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 

H.R.  3562.  A  bill  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death  for  the  offense  of  hostage  taking;  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  GUARINI: 
H  R   3563.  A  bill  to  require  applicants  for 
passports  to  provide   their  Social  Security 
account  number,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H  R.   3564.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  require  the  Sec 
retary  of  Energy  to  consider  certain  addi- 
tional factors  in  selecting  sites  for  repositor- 
ies for  the  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gekas): 
H.R.  3565.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  Federal 
death  penalty  for  hostage  taking  and  terror 
ist  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING; 
H  R.  3566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able credit  of  $30  to  any  taxpayer  who  votes 
in  a  Federal  election;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    MARLENEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hamilton.     Mr.     Broomfield.     Mr 
Oilman.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr    Kemp.  Mr. 
LoTT.    Mr.    BoLAND.    Mr.    Goodlinc. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr  Laco 
MARsiNO,  Mr.  Feichan.  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.      Dreieh      of      California.      Mr 
HoYER,    Mr.    Durbin.    Mr.    Hughes. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Levine  of  Call 
fomia.   Mr.   Scheuer.   Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.    MiNETA.    Mr     Guckman.    Mr 
Garcia.   Mr    Smith   of   New    Hamp 
shire.    Mr.    Hunter.    Mrs.    Smith   of 
Nebraska,  and  Mrs.  Bentley): 
H.  Res.  294.  Resolution  to  commend  the 
President  for  acting  forcefully  and  success 
fully  in  ordering  the  apprehension  of  the 
terrorists  who   hijacked   the   Italian   cruise 
liner  the  Achille  Lauro  and  killed  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs;  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  discharged;   considered  and   agreed 
to. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  780:  Mr  Stallincs. 

H.R.  979:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R  983:  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Markey,  and 
Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  1348:  Mr.  Olickman.  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan.  Mr  Crockett.  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  1950  Mr  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr  Vento.  Mr  Markey. 
Mr  LuKEN.  Mr  Rinaldo.  Mr  Gingrich.  Mr 
McGrath.  Mr  Horton.  Mr  Stallincs.  Mr 
LujAN.  Mr  Moody.  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr. 
Neal. 


HR  2857:  Mr  Conyers.  Mr  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr  Martinez.  Mr  Vento. 
and  Mr  Fish. 

H.R  3028:  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan. 

H.R    3035:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Gunder 

SON. 

H.R.  3258:  Mr  Frank.  Mr  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  Mr  Barnes.  Mr  Wortley.  Mr 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mrs  Boxer,  Mrs  Boccs. 
Mr  Green.  Mr  Oilman,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 

H  R  3505  Mr  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr 
Whitehurst,  Mr  Gingrich.  Mr  Kindness. 
and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R  3515;  Mr  Fawell. 

H.J  Res  131:  Mr  Shelby.  Mr.  Whitta 
KER.  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.J.  Res.  230:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri 

H.J  Res.  282:  Mr  Frank.  Mr  Armey.  Mr 
Olin.  Mrs  Bentley.  Mr  Packard.  Mr 
Lantos.  Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr 
Kindness,  Mr  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr 
Moody.  Mr  McKinney.  Mr.  Coopfr,  Mr 
Coelho.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr 
MoAKLEY,  Mr  Young  of  Alaska.  M"-  Hertel 
of  Michigan.  Mr  Synar.  Mr  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr  Durbin,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr  Coyne 
Mr  Gayoos,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr 
Gejdenson,  Mr  Hendon,  Mr  Bustamante 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Rose,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr  Per 
KINS,  Mr  de  la  Garza,  Mr  Stratton,  Mr 
Skelton.  Mr  Matsui,  Mr  Shelbic  Mr 
O'Brien,  Mr  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr 
Hayes,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr 
MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Foglietta 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr  Conte,  Mr  Porter,  Mr 
Strang,  Mr.  Ltvine  of  California,  Mr.  Solo 
MON,  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Guarini 
Mr  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr 
Wolf,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Wal 
gren,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr  Tauke.  Mr 
Mack.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Fei 
CHAN.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr 
DE  Lugo.  Mr  C>rr.  Mr  Frenzel.  Mr.  Dio 
GuARDi.  Mr  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gray  oI 
Pennsylvania,  Mr  Henry,  Mr.  Ackerman 
Mr  Torricelli,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr  Schu 
MER,  Mr  Scheuer.  Mr  Hoyer,  Mr  Aspin 
Mr  MURTHA,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr  Kemp,  Mr 
Latta,  Mr.  Clincer,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr 
Howard,  Mr.  Luncren,  Mr  Sikorski,  Mr 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Mrazek 

H.J.  Res.  308:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr  Fascell 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr  Stratton.  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  180:  Mr  Anderson.  Mr  Ed 
wards  of  California,  and  Mrs  Burton  of 
California. 

H.  Res.  112:  Mr  Lantos.  Mr.  Foglietta 
Mr  Roe.  Mr  Franklin,  Mr  Ortiz,  Mr.  Con 
YERS,  Ms  Mikulski,  Mr  Crockett.  Mr 
Porter,  Mr  Panetta.  Mr  Peighan,  Mr 
Owens,  Mr  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr  Rich 
ARDsoN,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr  Vento 
Mr  Downey  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs 
Boccs,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Pur 
SELL,  and  Mr  Mitchell. 


October  11,  1985 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  UE  REMARKS 
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U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  POLICY 

HONV  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

'     ndiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2.5,  198.1.  I  initiated  correHpondtnec  with 
the  Department  of  State  roncfrninK  I'.S. 
policy  in  the  arms  control  negotiations  in 
deneva.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  substance 
of  our  policy  deserves  greater  public  atten- 
tion and  exposition  than  it  has  heretofore 
received. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment delayed  replies  to  my  letter  until  Sep- 
tember li.  1985.  and  sought  to  provide 
brieHngs  in  the  interim  instead  of  a  written 
reply.  This  reply  is  useful,  but  I  believe  that 
several  aspects  of  the  reply  to  my  letter 
need  to  be  answered  or  further  clariTied. 
For  this  reason  I  am  writing  a  followuo 
letter. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  like  to  §hare 
with  my  colleagues  the  correspondence  to 
date: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Wdstiington.  DC.  March  2S.  19SS. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary.  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  you  to 
request  a  statement  of  our  policy  toward 
the  new  arms  control  negotiations  in 
Geneva  Including  specific  reference  to  our 
short-  and  long-term  objectives  for  the  ne- 
gotiations. So  far.  your  discussions  with 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs have  focused  primarily  on  the  back- 
ground and  prcKredures  of  the  talks.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  the  substance  of  our  policy 
and  the  specific  goals  we  are  seeking 
through  negotiations. 

I  would  like  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions with  as  much  detail  as  possible  in  un- 
classified form  and  a  second  reply,  if  neces- 
sary, in  classified  form: 

1  Does  the  United  States  seek  a  compre- 
hensive agreement  in  Geneva  or  a  more  lim- 
ited agreement? 

Can  an  agreement  in  one  of  the  three  ne- 
gotiating areas  be  completed  while  negotia- 
tions in  the  other  areas  continue? 

Will  accords  reached  in  Geneva,  whether 
comprehensive  or  limited,  be  submitted  to 
Congress  as  treaties  or  agreements? 

2.  For  each  of  the  three  sets  of  negotia 
tions— strategic  weapons,  intermediate- 
range  weapons,  and  space-defense  weap- 
ons—I would  like  your  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

What  are  the  current  weapons  In  U.S.  and 
Soviet  arsenals? 

What  future  weapons  systems  are 
planned,  and  how  will  they  affect  the  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  arms  balance? 

What  is  the  U.S.  objective,  both  in  the  in- 
terim and  in  the  long-term  structure  of 
force  levels? 

What  is  the  Soviet  proposal  on  the  table? 

What  i*-  thp  TT  S  proposal  on  the  table'' 


What  are  the  chief  differences  between 
these  proposals? 

Which  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
solve? 

What  are  the  prospects  for  agreement? 
When' 

What  Is  the  verification  capability  of  the 
U.S.  in  each  area? 

Can  we  get  adequate  verification  without 
on-site  inspection? 

3.  Is  it  our  objective  In  Geneva  to  build  on 
the  SALT  II  agreement,  to  incorporate  the 
basic  limitations  of  SALT,  respect  its  provi- 
sions, and  extend  them? 

Will  we  adhere  to  the  SALT  II  limits  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does? 

If  the  Soviet  Union  adheres  to  SALT  II 
limits  until  the  end  of  1985.  will  it  be  our 
policy  to  try  to  extend  the  limits  beyond  the 
expiration  date? 

4.  What  is  our  response  to  the  new  Soviet 
deployment  of  mobile  SS-24  and  SS-25  mis- 
siles? 

Are  the  SS-24s  and  SS-25s  barred  by 
SALT  II  or  are  they  replacements  for  the 
old  SS-lls  and  SS-13s? 

Do  you  intend  to  address  this  issue  with  a 
proposal  in  Geneva? 

What  is  our  view  of  the  development  of 
new  mobile  missiles  by  the  Soviets? 

Do  our  views  differ  if  those  mobile  mis- 
siles are  single  rather  than  multi-warhead? 

5.  Is  the  •'build-down  "  idea  still  part  of  our 
strategic  arms  proposal  in  Geneva? 

What  is  our  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Midgetman  missile? 

Would  deployment  of  the  MX  and  the 
Midgetman  be  within  SALT  limiu? 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative— to  protect  people  or  mis- 
siles? 

Which  aspects,  if  any.  in  the  space-de- 
fense program  are  open  to  limitation  in  the 
negotiations— research,  developmemt.  test- 
ing, production  or  deployment? 

Have  you  ruled  out  any  limits  on  SDI  at 
this  time? 

Will  decisions  to  continue  development  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  be  based  on 
Ambassador  Nitze's  requirement  that  it  be  a 
survivable  and  cost-effective  system? 

Why  would  the  Soviet  Union  ever  want  to 
reduce  its  offensive  missiles  when  the  U.S.  is 
working  on  Its  missile  defense? 

7.  Does  our  policy  allow  trading  off  reduc- 
tions or  limitations  between  the  three 
groupings  of  strategic,  intermediate-range, 
and  space-defense  weapons? 

If  so,  what  systems  are  we  prepared  to 
trade  off? 

What  systems  are  we  not  prepared  to 
trade  off? 

Are  deep  cuts  in  Soviet  land-based  missiles 
one  of  our  primary  objectives  In  Geneva? 

What  systems  are  we  willing  to  trade  for 
those  deep  cuts— MX,  bombers.  Cruise  mis- 
siles? 

8.  The  Soviet  Union  has  linked  "radical" 
reductions  in  offensive  arms  to  curtailment 
of  space-based  defense.  Are  we  willing  to 
consider  some  possible  trade-offs  between 
offensive  weapons  and  the  space-based  pro- 
gram, such  as  limitations  on  development 
and/or  testing  if  not  on  research? 

9.  British  and  French  nuclear  missiles  con- 
tinue to  be  an  issue  of  concern  to  the  Soviet 


Union.  In  which  working  group  will  these 
systems  be  discussed? 

What  is  our  policy  related  to  these  sys- 
tems? 

Will  our  policy  position  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  these  systems  and  allow  for  some 
accounting  for  these  systems? 

10.  Do  you  plan  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  future  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  at  these 
Ulks? 

Is  it  our  policy  to  continue  to  adhere  to 
this  treaty? 

Do  you  plan  to  discuss  any  modifications 
of  the  ABM  Treaty? 

11.  To  what  extent  do  you  Intend  to  raise 
treaty  compliance  at  the  Geneva  talks? 

If  so,  why  do  you  choose  to  raise  them  at 
this  set  of  talks  rather  than  address  them  in 
the  forum  of  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission? 

Have  any  of  the  Soviet  violations  Jeopard 
ized  the  national  security  of  the  U.S.? 

If  so.  which  ones? 

12.  Do  you  plan  to  propose  a  limitation  or 
a  ban  on  anti-sstelUte  weapons  systems 
(ASAT)? 

What  limitations  on  ASAT  weapons  do 
you  believe  are  verifiable? 

What  is  the  Soviet  view  of  an  ASAT  ban 
at  this  time? 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  these  ques- 
tions regarding  our  policy  and  objectives  in 
the  Geneva  arms  control  negotiations  and  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  your  responses 
soon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,  SubcomTnittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  EasL 

U.S.  Department  of  Statb. 
Washington,  DC.  September  11.  198S. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  EasL  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:   I   am    replying   on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  to  your  letter  of 
March   25.    1985.   which  contains   a  list   of 
questions  related  to  United  States  arms  con- 
trol policy  and  objectives.  I  have  tried  to 
answer  your  questions  as  succinctly  as  possi- 
ble. 

1.  The  United  States  seeks  a  'comprehen- 
sive "  agreement  in  Geneva  in  the  sense  that 
the  whole  range  of  questions  concerning  nu- 
clear and  outer  space  arms  will  be  addressed 
and  accounted  for  in  three  negotiating 
groups.  It  Is  our  view  that  if  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  on  some  Issues  in  one  negoti- 
ating forum  then  formalizing  that  agree- 
ment should  not  be  delayed  pending  the 
completion  of  negotiations  in  the  other 
fora.  Accords  reached  in  Geneva  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  accordance  with  US 
law.  The  form  of  such  accords  has  not  l)een 
determined. 

2.  In  the  strategic  offensive  arms  area,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  about  9.000  warheads  on 
ballistic  missiles  in  its  operational  invento- 
ry. The  US  currently  has  about  7.600  war- 
heads on  ballistic  missiles  in  the  operational 
inventory.  The  Soviet  Union  has  170  Bear 
and  Bison  strategic  aviation  aircraft  and 
about  250  Backfire  bombers.  The  US  has 
264   B-52s  in   the  active  inventory.  Of  the 
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operational  Soviet  bomber  inventory  about 
25  Bears  are  ALCM  carriers  while  the  US 
has  ALCMs  deployed  on  98  B  52s 

Soviet  strategic  capabilities  today  reflect 
more  than  a  decade  of  major  qualitative  and 
quantitative  force  Improvements  that  have 
significantly  altered  the  strategic  balance. 
Current  Soviet  ICBM  forces  pose  concern 
for  strategic  stability  because  of  the  coun- 
terforce  capability  that  Is  not  available  on 
the  US  side  The  new  Soviet  ICBMs,  the  SS 
X-24  and  SS-X  25.  will  afford  the  USSR 
significant  Improvements  In  survivability 
and  reliability.  Their  mobility  will  most 
likely  significantly  complicate  US  targeting 
and  the  verification  of  future  arms  control 
agreements. 

Planned  US  force  Improvements,  includ- 
ing the  D-5  SLBM,  the  MX  ICBM.  and  the 
small  ICBM.  will  only  partially  redress  that 
imbalance.  Continued  deployment  of  the 
Trident  SSBN  will  also  help  Insure  the  con 
tinued  effectiveness  of  our  sea-based  deter- 
rent. The  deployment  of  the  MX  will  sig- 
nificantly Improve  the  capability,  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  the  ICBM  force,  and  the 
deterrent  credibility  of  the  Triad  as  a  whole 
The  deployment  of  the  small  ICBM  will  add 
significantly  to  the  survivability  of  US 
ICBM  forces  as  a  whole,  and  will  enhance 
stability. 

The  Soviets  are  also  continuing  to  mod- 
ernize their  bomber  force,  through  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Bear  H  ALCM  carrier  and  the 
development  and  expected  deployment  of 
the  new  Blackjack  bomt)er.  The  US  is  con 
tinuing  to  deploy  long-range  ALCMs  on  B- 
52  tK>mbers  In  order  to  ensure  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  these  bombers  by  providing 
them  a  stand-off  capability  against  increas- 
ingly capable  Soviet  air  defenses. 

The  US  objective  is  to  establish  a  more 
stable  balance  between  US  and  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces  than  exists  today.  In  order  to  do 
this.  It  Is  essential  that  we  continue  to  mod- 
ernize our  aging  nuclear  deterrent  In  order 
to  maintain  Its  credibility.  At  the  same  time, 
we  seek  significant  and  verifiable  reductions 
in  the  START  negotiations. 

To  achieve  these  arms  control  objectives, 
the  United  States  has  tabled  a  draft  treaty 
detailing  our  proposed  approach  for  strate- 
gic arms  reduction.  The  US  has  emphasized 
in  Geneva  that  it  is  flexible  on  the  means 
by  which  an  agreement  achieves  enhanced 
strategic  stability  at  sut>stantlally  reduced 
levels  of  arms.  The  US  has  consistently  con 
veyed  its  commitment  to  reductions  in  bal- 
listic missile  throw-weight  and  warhead 
numbers  and  has  also  proposed  limitations 
on  long-range  ALCMs.  The  Soviets  so  far 
has  been  unwilling  to  offer  any  specific  pro 
posal  on  reductions  until  the  US  accepts  a 
number  of  preconditions  Including  a  pro- 
posed ban  on  SDI  research  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  NATO's  LRINF  deploymenU.  The 
Soviets  have  only  presented  a  broad  and,  re- 
grettably, vague  concept  dealing  with  possi- 
ble reductions  in  strategic  forces  No  indica 
tions  of  Kow  this  concept  might  address  US 
concerns  has  been  provided. 

In  the  INF  area,  the  Soviet  system  of 
greatest  concern  is  the  SS-20  MIRVed 
LRINF  missile.  The  Soviets  now  have  423 
launchers,  having  a  total  of  over  1,260  nu- 
clear warheads.  In  addition,  the  Soviets 
have  continued  to  construct  additional  SS- 
20  bases  in  both  the  eastern  and  western 
areas  of  the  USSR. 

In  response  to  this  major  Soviet  deploy 
ment  of  advanced  LRINF  range  ballistic 
missiles,  NATO  has  begun  the  deployment 
of  108  Pershing  II  ballistic  missiles  and  464 
LRINF  cruise  missiles. 
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The  US  objective  in  the  INF  negotiations 
Is  to  eliminate  the  entire  class  of  longer- 
range  INF  missiles  Failing  that,  the  US 
seeks  an  equal  global  level  of  LRINF  missile 
warheads  at  the  lowest  possible  level  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviets'  current  propos 
al  would  eliminate  US  deployments  of 
LRINF  missiles  in  Europe,  while  the  Soviets 
would  actually  be  free  to  increase  their  mis- 
sile force  in  Europe.  The  SovieU  have  of 
fered  to  freeze  the  level  of  SS  20  deploy 
ments  In  Asia  provided  an  agreement  on 
INF  systems  in  Europe  is  reached,  and  there 
is  no  change  in  the  Asian  •strategic  situa- 
tion". The  Soviets  have  also  proposed,  as  a 
temporary  measure  "to  Improve  the  negoti- 
ating climate  ",  a  freeze  on  further  LRINF 
missile  deployments  In  Europe. 

The  current  Soviet  proposal  would  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  with  a  monopoly  in 
LRINF  missile  warheads.  The  Soviets  have 
been  unwilling  to  accept  the  principle  that 
the  US  has  a  right  to  LRINF  missile  deploy 
ments  In  Europe.  There  are  no  immediate 
prospects  for  agreement  because  of  this 
Soviet  intransigence  and  their  refusal  to 
accept  NATO's  right  to  respond  to  Soviet 
nuclear  missile  deployments  Persistence 
and  patience  will  be  required,  but  the  US 
hopes  that  the  Soviets  will  seriously  negoti- 
ate when  their  public  postiirInK  'las  failed. 

In  the  space  and  defense  an-a.  the  Soviets 
maintain  vigorous  research  program.s  in  the 
field  of  ballistic  missile  defense  a^ii  space 
weaponry,  including  ASATs.  beam  \keapons 
such  as  lasers  and  other  advanced  ballistic 
missile  defense  technologies:  they  probably 
have  the  technological  ability  to  conduct 
electronic  warfare  against  space  weapons. 

Operational  Soviet  space  and  defense 
weapons  Include  an  anti-satellite  weapon 
and  the  world's  only  operational  ABM 
system,  (around  Moscow),  which  is  current- 
ly being  upgraded,  as  well  as  a  huge  defen- 
sive network  of  anti-aircraft  radars,  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  and  interceptor  aircraft. 

In  contrast,  the  US  is  engaged  In  a  re- 
search program  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  Space  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI).  This  research  program  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  ABM  Treaty  and  will  exam- 
ine the  feasibility  of  advanced  technologies 
to  create  a  defense  against  ballistic  missiles 
which  would  strengthen  deterrence  and  in- 
crease our  security  and  that  of  our  Allies. 
The  US  has  no  operah<Jf5al  space  weapons 
and  no  operational  ballistic  missile  defense 
system.  We  maintain  only  a  small  number 
of  air  defense  interceptor  aircraft 

The  President  has  made  clear  that  the  US 
goal  IS  to  seek  military  stability  at  the 
lowest  possible  force  levels  that  can  be  ef- 
fectively verified. 

The  Geneva  negotiations  are  conducted  in 
strict  confidence  and  it  would  thus  be  inap- 
propriate to  discuss  specific  proposals  under 
discussion.  However,  the  general  character- 
istics of  both  the  US  and  Soviet  positions 
are  covered  above. 

Information  about  US  verification  capa 
billtles  IS  among  the  most  sensitive  in  the 
government  The  most  complete  unclassi- 
fied discussion  of  verification  associated 
with  ASAT  arn\s  control  can  be  found  in  the 
President's  Report  to  Congress  on  ASAT 
Arms  Control,  dated  March  31,  1984.  which 
I  previously  sent  to  you.  In  th.^'  case  of  llmi 
tations  on  nuclear  forces  to  date,  we  have 
relied  principally  on  National  Technical 
Means  (NTM)  to  monitor  treaty  compliance. 
With  the  introduction  of  mobile  missile  sys 
tems  such  as  the  Soviet  road-mobile  SS  X- 
25  and  the  rail  mobile  SS  X  24.  and  small, 
dual-capable   systems   such    as    the   various 
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types  of  crui.se  mi.ssiles  being  deployed  by 
both  sides,  it  Is  likely  that  we  will  require 
cooperative  verification  measures  that  sup 
plement  NTM  to  improve  our  ability  to 
verify  Soviet  compliance  with  limits  on 
these  systems.  Further.  Soviet  non-compli- 
ance and  probable  non-compliance  with 
many  provisions  of  existing  arms  control 
agreements  highlights  the  need  for  tighter 
treaty  drafting  and  more  comprehensive 
verification  measures  in  future  agreements 
To  this  end.  as  the  President  has  slated, 
we  are  analyzing  the  utility  of  cooperative 
measures  that  go  beyond  NTM.  on-site  In- 
spection Is  one  area  we  are  examining 
While  the  Soviets  have  long  been  opposed 
to  on-side  Inspection,  we  have  had  recent  In 
dications— in  both  actions  and  public  state- 
ments by  responsible  Soviet  officials— that 
they  would  not  rule  out  on-site  Inspection 
under  all  circumstances. 

3.  It  is  the  Administration's  objective  to 
draw  from  the  SALT  experience  where  it  is 
beneficial.  However,  the  Administrations 
objectives  in  Geneva  are  far  more  ambitious 
than  were  those  that  resulted  in  the  SALT 
agreements.  As  for  adhering  to  SALT  II,  the 
Soviets  have  violated  significant  portions  of 
the  agreement.  Despite  Soviet  actions,  the 
President  announced  on  June  10.  1985  that 
the  US  would  go  the  extra  mile  "  by  dis 
mantling  a  Poseidon  SSBN  when  the  7th 
Trident  goes  on  sea  trials  This  is  to  allow 
the  USSR  additional  time  to  come  into  com- 
pliance with  its  arms  control  obligations. 

4.  The  SovieU  have  declared  the  SS-X-24 
ICLM  to  be  their  one  new  type  of  ICBM 
permitted  under  SALT  II  Thus,  the  Presi 
dent  concluded  in  his  two  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  Soviet  non-compliance  that  the 
SS-X-25  is  a  second  new  ICBM  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Soviet's  political  commitment  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  agree 
ment. 

5.  The  Administration  is  pursuing  with 
the  SovieU  all  paths  that  lead  to  substantial 
and  verifiable  reductions  in  the  levels  of 
strategic  arms  The  US  first  proposed  the 
build-down  concept  to  the  Soviets  in  1983, 
and  that  offer  remains  on  the  table  for 
their  consideration. 

6.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) 
is  a  research  program  to  assess  the  feasiblli 
ty  of  advanced  technologies  to  support  an 
effective  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
In  the  event  relevant  technologies  prove 
feasible,  we  envisage  that  defenses  might 
provide  a  more  stable  basis  for  deterrence  In 
the  future.  The  current  strategic  regime 
seeks  to  deter  through  tht  threat  of  Impos 
ing  unacceptable  costs  for  aggression  and. 
indirectly,  through  denying  gains.  This  is 
accomplished  primarily  through  offensive 
force  retaliation.  Effective  defenses  would 
increase  the  role  of  goal  denial  In  the  deter- 
rent relationship.  Therefore,  the  dichotomy 
that  some  observers  draw  Ijetween  deter- 
rence and  defense  is  false.  We  would  seek  to 
protect  people  through  deterring  attack  in 
the  first  place. 

Nor  would  a  defense-reliant  environment 
seek  to  defend  US  ICBM  silos  per  se 
Through  the  capability  to  degrade  some 
substantial  portion  of  attacking  weapons, 
defenses  would  enhance  deterrence  by  deny 
ing  an  aggressor  any  likelihood  of  launching 
a  militarily  significant  first  strike 

The  SDI  research  program  is  not  open  to 
negotiated  constraints.  Neither  US  nor 
Soviet  advanced  technology  research  pro 
grams  are  suited  to  verifiable  limitaiions 
The  US  is  committed  to  delermininK  wheth 
er  defenses  can  provide  a  more  stable  and 
long-term  basis  for  national  security 
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If  SDI  demonstrates  that  defensive  sys- 
tems should  figure  prominently  In  future 
US  national  security  strategy,  deployment 
decisions  would  be  based  on  criteria  that  de- 
fensive systems  be  survivable  and  cost-effec- 
tive at  the  margin. 

We  are  attempting  to  secure  Soviet  coop- 
eration In  a  transition  to  greater  defensive 
reliance.  While  we  hope  a  transition  could 
be  jointly-managed  and  subject  to  negotia- 
tions, the  USSR  would  not  be  given  a  veto 
over  US  deployment  decisions.  Reductions 
in  offensive  systems  would  likely  play  an  in- 
tegral role  in  such  a  transition.  On  the  one 
hand,  substantial  reductions  could  limit  the 
threat  with  which  defenses  would  have  to 
cope;  on  the  other,  sufficiently  robust  de- 
fenses might  themselves  motivate  arms  re- 
ductions, since  there  would  be  little  value  in 
retaining  obsolete  forces,  and  since  defenses 
would  negate  any  advantage  accruing  to  the 
clandestine  stockpiling  of  weapons. 

7.  We  believe  that  the  best  route  to 
progress  in  the  current  negotiations  is  to 
move  forward  In  each  negotiating  group 
whenever  possible,  rather  than  trying  to  re- 
solve all  issues  at  once.  The  primary  US  goal 
in  the  START  negotiating  group  is  to 
achieve  an  agreement  which  reduces  ballis- 
tic missiles  and  their  warheads  in  a  way  that 
enhances  stability,  especially  by  reducing  in- 
centives for  a  first  strike.  With  this  in  mind, 
we  have  proposed,  as  part  of  our  plan  to 
achieve  deep  reductions,  to  explore  trade- 
offs based  on  areas  of  advantage  and  con- 
cern in  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  negotiators  have  been  granted  unpar- 
alleled flexibility  to  work  with  the  SovieU 
toward  the  achievement  of  effective  arms 
control  agreemenu  that  will  enhance  our 
national  security.  Our  goal  in  START  Is  sig- 
nificant and  verifiable  reductions  in  strate- 
gic force  numbers  and  throw-weight  to 
achieve  a  stable  nuclear  balance.  At  the 
same  time,  to  achieve  the  desired  objectives, 
it  is  necessary  to  modernize  our  forces  in 
light  of  Soviet  force  modernizations. 

8.  The  Geneva  talks  are  not  served  by 
Soviet  Intransigence  and  attempU  to  link 
progess  in  one  negotiating  forum  with  that 
in  another.  As  noted,  a  research  program 
does  not  lend  iUelf  to  negotiated,  verifiable 
constralnU.  In  any  case,  we  are  not  going  to 
abandon  the  possibility  of  a  more  secure 
future— based  on  defenses  which  threaten 
no  one— to  current  Soviet  propaganda  exer- 
cises. 

9  Third-country  nuclear  systems  are  not  a 
subject  for  negotiation  in  Geneva.  As  was 
our  policy  during  the  negotiation  of  both 
SALT  I  and  II.  we  would  not  presume  to. 
and  cannot  legally,  negotiate  limitations  on 
systems  which  belong  to  nations  not  party 
to  the  negotiations.  The  Soviet  argument 
for  the  inclusion  of  British  and  French  sys- 
tems appears  to  be  a  tactical  negotiation 
ploy  designed  to  justify  unequal  llmiu  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Britain  and  France  are  sovereign  na- 
tions, each  with  strategic  security  interesU 
of  their  own.  The  US  does  not  determine 
the  composition  of.  or  control  the  employ- 
ment of.  their  independent  forces.  Soviet  de 
mands  that  the  US  negotiate  an  agreement 
which  Includes  these  forces  In  a  US  celling 
are  unacceptable  not  only  to  the  US  but 
also  to  the  Allies  concerned.  The  forces  of 
Britain  and  France  represent  independent 
national  deterrents.  They  differ  In  role  and 
characteristics  from  the  US  and  Soviet 
longer-range  INF  missiles  which  are  the 
focus  of  the  INF  negotiations.  In  essence, 
the  Soviet  position  that  UK  and  French  nu 
clear  forces  be  Included  in  INF  amounU  to  a 
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demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  dp  granted 
the  right  to  have  nuclear  forces  equal  to 
those  of  all  other  powers  combined.  Such  a 
demand  completely  contradicU  the  princi- 
ple of  equality  which  Is  fundamental  to  US- 
Soviet  arms  control  and.  thus,  this  demand 
is  patently  unacceptable. 

10.  The  US  Is  committed  to  reversing  the 
erosion  of  the  ABM  Treaty  caused  by  Soviet 
treaty  violations.  We  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed in  Geneva  our  serious  concern  about 
the  large  phased  airay  radar  (LPAR)  at 
Krasnoyarsk  which  violates  the  Soviet  legal 
obligation  under  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  have 
also  raised  many  other  ABM  related  compli- 
ance concerns  with  the  SovieU.  If  we  can 
ever  hope  to  move  forward  in  a  cooperative 
manner  to  a  reliance  on  defense,  the  Soviet 
must  take  a  more  constructive  approach  to 
resolving  our  compliance  concerns. 

If.  at  some  time  in  the  future.  SDI  tech- 
nologies prove  feasible,  modifications  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  would  be  a  subject  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  SovieU  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  provision  on  revisions.  This  com- 
mitment was  reconfirmed  by  President 
Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  when 
they  agreed  to  their  four  poinU  in  Decem- 
ber 1984. 

11.  The  US  has  repeatedly  raised  compli- 
ance questions  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  dip- 
lomatic channels,  at  the  US-USSR  Standing 
Consultative  Commission,  and  during  the 
current  Geneva  talks.  Raising  Soviet  non- 
compliance issues  in  the  Geneva  Nuclear 
and  Space  Talks  underscores  the  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  the  resolution  of  these 
issues,  in  that  It  clearly  indicates  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  prospecu  for  reach- 
ing new  arms  control  agreemenu  will  be  af- 
fected by  their  record  of  compliance  with 
existing  treaties. 

While  all  of  the  Soviet  non-compliance  ac- 
tivities have  some  degree  of  military  signifi- 
cance, several  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  large  phased-array  radar  being  con- 
structed near  Krasnoyarsk  in  central  Sibe- 
ria is  assessed  to  be  a  radar  whose  siting,  ori- 
entation, and  capability  make  it  a  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and,  together  with  other 
Soviet  activities,  suggesU  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
lU  national  territory  which  is  prohibited  by 
the  Treaty.  Such  a  defensive  system,  for 
which  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  may  be  a  first 
step,  would  create  a  dangerously  unstable 
situation  if  the  US  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  SS-X-25  ICBM.  which  has  been 
flight-tested  and  deployed  contrary  to  the 
Soviet  political  commitment  under  SALT  II. 
represenU  a  significant  modernization  of 
the  Soviet  ICBM  force. 

Soviet  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  activi- 
ties have  potentially  great  military  signifi- 
cance since  they  have  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Increase  lU  chemical  and  biological 
war-flghting  capabilities. 

The  US  approach  to  ASAT  arms  control  is 
to  seek  measures  that  will  reduce  the  risk  of 
conflict  and  enhance  International  stability. 
This  requires  measures  that  are  equitable, 
verifiable,  and  compatible  with  our  national 
interest. 

While  for  some  time,  the  United  States 
has  been  examining  possible  ASAT  arms 
control  measures,  we  have  been  unable,  to 
date,  to  identify  a  specific  ASAT  proposal 
which  meeU  the  requiremenU  identified  by 
the  Congress  In  1984  that  it  be  verifiable 
and  contribute  to  US  national  security.  We 
will  continue  to  study  possible  ASAT  limita- 
tions in  good  faith  to  see  whether  such  limi- 
tations are  consistent  with  the  national  se- 
curity InteresU  of  the  United  States. 
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The  recent  Soviet  proposal  to  destroy  ex- 
isting "space  strike  arms."  to  Including 
ASAT  weapons,  would  preserve  existing 
Soviet  advantages  in  ASATs,  constrain  US 
programs,  and  be  virtually  Impossible  to 
verify  effectively. 

I  hope  that  this  has  been  responsive  to 
your  request.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be 
of  further  assistance. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

William  L.  Ball  III. 
Assistant  Secretary  Legislative 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 


PROGRESS  IN  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
RESEARCH 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

JF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1985 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  cystic  fibrosis, 
the  most  lethal  genetic  disease  in  children, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  intractable  and 
mysterious  diseases  facing  biomedical  re- 
search. I  am  pleased  today  to  make  note  of 
an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  indi- 
cating that  a  key  step  has  been  taken  in  de- 
veloping a  diagnostic  lest  for  cystic  fibro- 
sis. Cystic  fibrosis  is  beginning  to  yield  to 
all  of  the  effort  being  put  in  to  research  In 
this  area,  and  it  becomes  even  more  impor- 
tant that  we  persevere  in  our  research  ef- 
forts until  we  have  the  answers  to  this  dis- 
ease. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  10. 

1985] 

Scientists  Closer  to  Developing  Test  fob 

Cystic  Fibrosis 

(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 

GenetlcisU  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada  said 
they  have  taken  a  key  step  toward  develop- 
ing a  prenatal  diagnostic  test  for  cystic  fi- 
brosis. 

Sclent  isu  from  Collaborative  Research 
Inc..  a  small  biotechnology  company  in  Lex- 
ington. Mass..  and  from  Toronto's  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  said  they  had  pinpointed 
a  genetic  abnormality,  or  'marker.  "  that  ap- 
pears to  accompany  the  still-undiscovered 
genetic  defect  that  causes  cystic  fibrosis.  If 
a  second  genetic  market  can  be  found,  then 
the  sclentlsU  said  they  could  devise  a  rela- 
tively simple  test  that  could  determine 
whether  a  fetus  has  cystic  fibrosis. 

Cystic  fibrosis  Is  an  inherited  disease  that 
affllcU  the  pancreas  and  other  glands.  A  pa- 
tient suffers  crippling  breathing  and  diges- 
tive problems.  The  disease  is  incurable,  al- 
though with  adequate  treatment  about  half 
of  the  patienu  live  to  young  adulthood  and 
many  lead  productive  lives. 

The  disease  occurs  In  one  of  every  2.000 
births.  If  both  parenU.  who  may  be  healthy, 
carry  the  genetic  defect,  there's  a  25% 
chance  that  their  children  will  have  cystic 
fibrosis.  It  Is  believed  about  10  million 
people  In  the  U.S.  carry  the  genetic  defect, 
and  about  33.000  people  have  the  disease. 

Several  medical  centers  and  biotechnology 
companies  have  been  racing  to  develop  a  di 
agnostic  test  for  cystic  fribrosis.  The  test 
would  be  useful  primarily  for  families  who 
are  known  to  carry  the  cystic  fibrosis  genet- 
ic defect  by  virtue  of  having  had  a  clo.se  rel- 
ative born  with  the  disease.  The  test  would 
allow  the  prospective  parents  to  make  a  de- 
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cislon  about  an  abortion  or  to  be  reassured 
that  the  fetus  is  healthy. 

In  a  report  to  a  meeting  in  Salt  Lalte  City 
of  the  American  Society  of  Human  Genet 
ics.  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  scientists  said  a 
genetic  probe  developed  by  Collaborative 
Research  had  been  tested  on  the  genes  of  50 
Canadian  families  who  had  had  two  or  more 
children  with  cystic  fibrosis.  The  probe 
binds  to  a  genetic  abnormality  that  appears 
to  occur  only  in  carriers  of  the  cystic  fibro- 
sis genetic  defect. 

The  newly  discovered  genetic  marker 
doesn't  itself  cause  cystic  fibrosis.  Scientists 
know  only  that,  on  a  strand  of  genetic  mate- 
rial, it  lies  near  the  cystic  fibrosis  defect.  To 
make  the  test  accurate,  a  second  abnormali- 
ty lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cystic  fi- 
brosis defect  must  be  found.  By  having  two 
markers  that  straddle  the  cystic  fibrosis 
gene,  the  scientists  said  they  can  be  positive 
that  the  presence  of  both  markers  signifies 
the  presence  of  the  defect.  How  soon  the 
second  marker  will  be  found  is  uncertain,  al- 
though at  the  current  rate  of  progress  in  ge- 
netic research,  it  could  be  within  one  or  two 
years,  the  researchers  indicated. 


INJUSTICE  UNDER  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  MEESE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11.  1985 

Mr.  VENTO.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  recently 
axtonitthed  and  outraiced  to  read  a  Htate- 
menl  published  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  by  our  Attorney  General.  Kdwin 
.Meene,  regarding  his  viewii  of  the  Miranda 
ruling  and  the  right.s  of  criminal  suspects. 
In  response  to  the  I'.S.  News  &  World 
Report  question.  "You  criticize  the  Miran- 
da ruling,  which  gives  suspects  the  right  to 
have  a  lawyer  present  before  police  ques- 
tioning. Shouldn't  people,  who  may  be  In- 
nocent, have  such  protection?".  Mr.  Meese 
states.  "Suspects  who  are  innocent  of  a 
crime  should.  But  the  thing  is.  you  don't 
have  many  suspects  who  are  innocent  of  a 
crime.  That's  contradictory.  If  a  person  is 
innocent  of  a  crime,  then  he  is  not  sus- 
pect." 

Mr.  Meese  has  publicly  stated  that  inno- 
cent people  are  not  suspects,  thus  assuming 
that  all  suspects  are  guilty.  The  proposition 
in  our  Bill  of  Rights  that  one  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty  is  obviously  foreign  to 
Mr.  Meese.  Suspicion  does  not  prove  guilt. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  person 
who  has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution has  made  such  an  abhorrent  state- 
ment which  contradicts  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  document  which  was  created  to  protect 
the  innocent  people  who  may  become  sus- 
pects. 

This  statement  cannot  be  left  to  fade 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Our  civil  liberties 
are  at  stake.  This  Miranda  ruling  protects 
our  basic  right  to  due  process.  Mr.  .Meese 
believes  not  only  that  this  decision  was 
wrong,  but  that  the  fifth  amendment  of  our 
Constitution  is  wrong. 

The  position  of  Attorney  (ieneral  is  much 
loo  important  to  the  preservation  of  our 
civil  liberties  to  be  left  in  unknowledgeable 
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hands.  Mr.  Meese  should  take  a  beginners 
course  in  our  Constitution  and  if  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  basic  tenets  of  our 
Nation  and  constitutional  rights  we  are 
guaranteed,  he  should  submit  his  resigna- 
tion! 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  Aaron  Kp- 
stein  news  report  on  the  Meese  statement. 
(From  the  St.  Paul  Press  and  Dispatch.  Oct. 

10.  19851 
Presumption  or  Innocence  Rotated  180  De- 
grees BY  Meese— Suspects  are  Guilty  by 

His  Definition 

(By  Aaron  Epstein) 

Washington.— Legal  scholars  and  civil  lib- 
ertarians are  reacting  with  l>ewlldennent 
and  outrage  to  a  published  statement  by  At 
torney  General  Edwin  Meese  that  criminal 
suspects  are  not  innocent  and  therefore 
should  not  have  the  right  to  an  attorney 
when  the  police  question  them. 

Meese  made  the  statement  in  an  interview 
appearing  In  the  current  issue  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report.  It  Includes  this  dialogue: 

"Q.  You  criticize  the  Miranda  ruling, 
which  gives  suspects  the  right  to  have  a 
lawyer  present  before  police  questioning. 
Shouldn't  people,  who  may  be  innocent, 
have  such  protection? 

"A.  Suspects  who  are  innocent  of  a  crime 
should.  But  the  thing  Is.  you  don't  have 
many  suspects  who  are  innocent  of  a  crime. 
That's  contradictory.  If  a  person  is  innocent 
of  a  crime,  then  he  Is  not  a  suspect.  " 

Harvard  law  professor  Laurence  Tril>e.  an 
expert  in  constitutional  law.  said  Wednes- 
day that  Meese  "obviously  does  not  believe 
In  the  presumption  of  innocent  Mere  accu- 
sation does  not  transform  one  into  a  crimi- 
nal. Civilized  society  could  not  long  survive 
If  Mr.  Meese's  views  became  prevalent." 

"It's  dangerous  to  have  the  attorney  gen- 
eral spouting  such  nonsense."  declared  Paul 
Hoeber.  professor  of  criminal  law"  at  the 
University  of  Callfomlas  Boalt  School  of 
Law.  "Obviously,  many  people  are  suspected 
who  turn  out  to  be  Innocent  of  a  crime.  The 
fact  of  suspicious  Is  not  the  equivalent  of 
guilt.  " 

"For  an  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  to  t>e  speaking  that  way  shows  an  un- 
believable lack  of  understanding  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  he  should  be  ashamed  of 
himself."  agreed  Arthur  Spltzer.  legal  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
office  in  Washington.  DC. 

"Not  everyone  who  Is  arrested  Is  guilty. 
Innocent  people  are  arrested  every  day. 
mostly  by  mistake  and  occasionally  by 
frameup.  The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  meant  to  pro- 
tect those  Innocent  people  who  become  sus- 
pects." Spltzer  said. 

"He's  got  the  whole  thing  backwards.  " 
said  University  of  Michigan  criminal  law 
professor  Yale  Kamisar.  "It's  Incredible.  A 
person  who  Is  a  suspect  does  not  have  to  do 
anything  to  establish  his  Innocence:  the 
government  has  to  come  up  with  the  evi- 
dence to  Justify  prosecuting  you  and  prov- 
ing you  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt." 

Kamisar  said  he  found  It  "mlnd-t>oggllng"' 
that  the  statement  came  from  a  man  who 
recently  benefited  from  the  presumption  of 
Innocence  himself.  Before  t)elng  confirmed 
as  attorney  general  early  this  year.  Meese 
was  cleared  by  a  special  prosecutor  of  "what 
amounted  to  criminal  activity."  Kamisar  re- 
called. 

Terry  Eastland,  chief  spokesman  for 
Meese.  said  that  U.S.  News  had  permitted 
Meese  to  examine  his  answers  before  they 
were  published. 
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Eastland  said  that  Meese  believed  that  the 
first  part  of  his  response  to  the  Miranda 
question,  though  accurate,  "was  not  very 
clear  "  Meese  asked  the  magazine  editors  to 
omit  It.  but  "they  declined,  as  they  had  a 
right  to  do."  Eastland  said. 

Actually,  he  added,  the  attorney  general 
"believes  that  a  person  Is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  .  .  .  What  hes  trying  to  say  Is 
that  there  are  suspects  who  turn  out  to  be 
criminals  but  that  Miranda  is  used  in  a  way 
as  to  release  them  .  .  .  on  a  technicality." 

Sen.  Joseph  Biden.  top  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  after  learning 
of  Meese's  published  statement,  exclaimed: 

"My  God  ...  Ed  Meese's  answer  Is  the 
overwhelming  proof  of  why  we  need  Miran- 
da ..  .  because  there  are  people  like  Ed 
Meese  who  t>elleve  that  anyone  who's  a  sus- 
pect Is  guilty  until  proven  Innocent.  My 
God.  this  guy's  beginning  to  worry  me." 


GLICKMAN  HAS  EYES  ON  DOLE 
SENATE  SEAT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAK  \R 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11.  1985 

Ms.  O.AKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  and 
colleague  Representative  l)AN  GLKKMAN  is 
being  urged  to  run  for  the  Senate  from  the 
State  of  Kansas.  I  believe  that  Congress- 
man Glickman  would  pose  a  worthy  chal- 
lenge to  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Dole.  Dan  Glickman  is  one  of  the 
strong  voices  and  fine  leaders  in  the  House. 
We  will  sorely  miss  him  if  he  decides  to 
seek  the  Senate  seat. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  REroRD  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times  on  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Kansas: 

Glickman  Has  Eyes  on  Dole  Senate  Seat 
<By  Thomas  D.  Brandt) 

Down  the  street  from  the  Kansas  State 
Pair  In  Hutchinson  last  month.  In  the  heart 
of  the  home  turf  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Dole.  at)Out  500  folks  gathered  for 
an  increasingly  common  Midwestern  affair, 
a  "Farm  Crisis  rtally." 

The  organizer  was  Rep.  Dan  Glickman.  a 
slightly  built  fellow  with  a  perpetual  5 
o'clock  shadow,  a  sunflower  lapel  pin  and  a 
12-year  string  of  electoral  wins  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  he  Is  a  Democrat  In  a 
Republican  state 

Somebody  pushed  in  a  wheelbarrow  of 
fresh  manure  labeled  "Administration  Farm 
Policy."  Somebody  else  wrote  In  "Dump 
Dole.  "  which  Is  the  name  of  an  organization 
started  In  February  after  Mr.  Dole  helped 
President  Reagan  kill  an  emergency  farm 
relief  bill. 

Imported  Democrats  like  Sen.  Tom 
Harkln  of  Iowa  and  Texas  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Jim  Hlghtower  attacked  Reagan  ad- 
ministration farm  policy  and  gave  fulsome 
praise  to  Mr.  Glickman.  the  five-term  con- 
gressman most  capable  of  challenging  Mr. 
Dole  for  re-election  next  year. 

Such  is  life  around  Mr.  Dole,  one  of  the 
dominant  figures  of  American  politics  whose 
concerns  go  from  the  earthy  to  the  interna- 
tional, from  the  farm  house  to  the  White 
House.  If  there  is  one  mandatory  check- 
point  in   the   legislative   go-round   between 
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the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill,  it  is  prob 
ably  in  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Dole. 

While  few  serious  ot)ser\ers  now  think  Mr. 
Dole  could  be  beaten  by  Mr.  Glickman  In 
next  fall's  elections,  the  majority  leader's 
status  demonstrates  a  fact  of  American  poli- 
tics: The  higher  one's  career  rises  inside  the 
Beltway,  the  greater  the  strains  in  the 
hometown  base. 

Back  at  home  there  is  always  a  Glickman 
chipping  away  at  the  foundation. 

Few  lawmakers  have  an  ambitious  an 
agenda  as  Mr.  Dole,  which  falls  into  four  po- 
litical divisions:  getting  re-elected  next  year; 
running  the  Senate;  getting  enough  Repub- 
licans elected  to  the  Senate  so  they  remain 
the  majority  and  he  remains  majority 
leader;  and  using  that  post  as  a  base  for  a 
probable  presidential  bid  in  1988. 

To  protect  the  base  of  this  pyramid  Mr. 
Dole  has  taken  the  political  veteran's  ap- 
proach: 

In  August  he  sent  a  top  Washington  aide. 
John  Peterson,  back  to  Kansas  to  supervise 
the  state  staff  who  operate  four  permanent 
and  one  mobile  office. 

He  already  has  amassed  nearly  %2  million 
of  the  $3  million  that  his  state  political  ad- 
visers recommended.  He  spent  $1  million  for 
his  1980  re-election.  The  formldible  size  of 
the  fund— Mr.  Glickman  has  less  than 
$200.000— makes  it  more  an  insurance  policy 
that  can  be  converted  into  a  campaign  war- 
chest.  If  no  challenge  materializes  the  fund 
can  be  converted  for  a  1988  presidential  bid. 

He  has  tried  to  include  at  least  two  trips  a 
month  back  to  Kansas  in  his  heavy  national 
and  international  travel  schedule. 

He  has  worked  to  repair  the  damage  to  his 
farm  record  caused  by  his  February  support 
of  the  president's  veto  of  emergency  farm 
credit. 

He  has  criticized  Mr.  Gllckmans  record. 

•  Somebody  like  Glickman.  all  he  ever  does 
is  go  around  and  criticize  what  everyone 
does.  "  Mr.  Dole  said  in  August.  "He  can 
criticize  me.  criticize  whatever,  but  he's 
never  met  a  federal  program  he  didn't  like. 
As  far  as  I  know  he  never  voted  to  cut 
spending  anywhere." 

The  support  Mr.  Dole  gave  to  the  presi- 
dent s  February  farm  veto  spawned  a 
Kansas  movement  against  him  that  demon- 
strates the  hazards  of  pyramid  building.  A 
leader  maneuvering  on  the  national  stage 
might  not  always  do  what  Kansas  wants. 
Potomac  Fever  can  be  life  threatening  to  a 
Kansan. 

"He  [Dole]  certainly  has  lost  favor  in  the 
rural  areas  of  Kansas.  "  said  Charles  Har- 
denburger.  49,  a  Republican  and  lifelong 
farmer  who  helped  found  Dump  Dole  " 
But  in  a  recent  telephone  Interview,  he  said 
■  some  decent  farm  legislation  would  temper 
the  situation  considerably." 

Mr  Glickman.  in  an  interview  in  his 
House  office,  concedes  that  if  he  were  to 
run  against  Mr.  Dole  today.    I  would  lose  " 

Mr.  Dole  has  maintained  his  standing 
with  the  large,  powerful  and  conservative 
Farm  Bureau. 

Still,  Mr.  Glickman  believes  that  farm 
policy  strikes  at  the  soft  underbelly  of  Mr. 
Dole  and  many  other  Midwestern  Republi- 
cans in  the  1986  elections. 

"The  plight  of  rural  America  and  its  abili- 
ty to  survive  would  be  at  probably  the  heart 
of  any  campaign  that  I  or  anybody  in  our 
region  of  the  country  would  run,"  Mr. 
Glickman  said. 

It  (farm  economy)  wasn't  perfect  before 
1981  [when  Republicans  took  over  the 
White  House  and  Senate],  but  it's  a  heck  of 
a  lot  worse  today  and  its  gone  down  hill 
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much  faster  than  anyone  would  have  antici- 
pated In  terms  of  crop  prices,  farm  land 
values,  small  towns,  banks,  just  the  whole 
process. 

Meanwhile  back  at  the  fairgrounds,  while 
Mr.  Glickman  was  having  his  nearby  rally. 
Mr.  Dole  had  returned  to  the  core  practice 
of  politicians— working  the  crowd.  Because 
of  a  minor  flap  In  the  Kansas  press  a  few 
days  before.  Mr.  Dole's  office  had  canceled 
plans  for  a  fairgrounds  press  conference 
scheduled  for  exactly  the  same  time  as  the 
Glickman  rally.  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  Dole's  office  said  the  timing  had  been 
an  oversight  by  a  junior  staff  member,  but 
the  episode  was  another  sign  of  the  long- 
term  friction  between  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr. 
Glickman. 

The  flap  illustrates  that  while  Mr.  Glick- 
man cannot  yet  draw  blood  from  Mr.  Dole, 
he  can  raise  a  welt  at  a  time  when  the  sena- 
tor wants  10  remain  focused  on  running  the 
Senate  and  laying  a  base  for  a  presidential 
bid. 

To  challenge  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Glickman 
must  convince  Democratic  party  operatives 
that  he  is  not  a  fools  mission  before  they 
invest  funds,  Mr.  Glickman  also  said  that  he 
will  not  run  as  a  "sacrificial  lamb.  "  benefi- 
cial as  it  might  be  to  Democrats  in  Congress 
to  have  Mr.  Dole  distracted  by  a  strong 
challenge  in  Kansas. 

This  party  and  candidate  examination 
process  will  move  ahead  on  Wednesday 
when  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
as  one  of  the  events  around  their  largest 
annual  fundraising  dinner,  will  have  Mr. 
Glickman  address  a  policy  council  in  Wash- 
ington on  "the  farm  crisis." 

Commenting  on  the  many  demands  on 
Mr.  Dole,  his  press  spokesman.  Walt  Riker. 
said.  'It's  a  very  difficult  juggling  act.  It's 
the  price  of  leadership.  You've  got  to  be  a 
very  special  person  to  pull  it  off." 
By  many  accounts  he  is  so  far  succeeding. 
Sen.  Phil  Gramm.  Texas  Republican,  who 
said  he  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Dole  for  majori- 
ty leader  in  the  first  round  of  party  ballot- 
ing last  year,  now  says  "my  opinion  of  and 
respect  for  Bob  Dole  has  grown  every  day 
I've  been  in  the  Senate." 

Sen.  Slade  Gorton.  R-Wash..  said.  "I 
haven't  heard  a  whisper  of  criticism  of  his 
leadership."  Among  Senate  Republicans,  he 
said.  Mr.  Dole  is  "rock  solid." 

Sen.  Daniel  Evans,  Washington  Republi- 
can, commenting  on  a  Dole  trip  to  the  Far 
East  in  August  for  delicate  talks  on  trade, 
said  he  did  a  "masterful  job.  He  represented 
the  United  States  very  well.  He  represented 
the  Senate  very  well." 

During  his  first  nine  months  as  majority 
leader,  the  Senate  has  lurched  steadily 
through  enormously  controversial  issues 
such  as  the  MX  missile,  funds  for  the  anti- 
Sandlnisla  Nicaraguan  rebels,  the  budget 
wars  and  South  African  economic  sanctions. 
It  has  been  done  with  a  relative  minimum  of 
floor  debate  and  minor  use  of  the  filibuster, 
the  sledgehammer  of  parliamentary  tools 
that  had  been  overworked  during  the  frus- 
trating last  two  years  of  the  term  of  Mr. 
Dole's  predecessor.  Sen.  Howard  Baker, 
Tennessee  Republican. 

There  was  a  maximum  of  closed-door  con- 
ferences In  Mr.  Dole's  chambers,  and  a  re 
markable  level  of  Independence  from  the 
White  House. 

All  this  has  apparently  kept  his  Senate 
Republicans  happy,  which  is  critical  to  Mr. 
Dole's  short  and  long-term  political  plans  as 
he  works  to  maintain  the  GOP's  53-47  ma- 
jority control  of  the  Senate. 

Should  the  DemocraU  regain  the  majori- 
ty, which  could  happen  since  they  have  only 
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12  seats  up  for  reelection  next  year  com- 
pared with  22  for  Republicans.  Mr.  Dole 
would  suffer  a  double  blow  that  could  crip- 
ple his  hopes  for  a  presidential  run  in  1988. 
Blame  for  loss  of  the  Senate  would  t>e 
partly  laid  to  him.  Also  he  would  no  longer 
be  majority  leader,  one  of  the  premier  posts 
for  commanding  headlines,  second  only  to 
the  president  and  equal  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Glickman.  while  relatively  unknown 
in  Washington,  has  excellent  political  cap- 
ital in  Kansas.  His  hometown  is  Wichita 
which  is  the  major  city  and  media  market  in 
his  district  and  the  state.  He  was  elected  to 
the  school  board  there  when  he  was  28 

He  is  an  activist  member  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  which  endears  him  to 
Kansas"  farm  bloc. 

Wichita  also  is  the  nation's  center  for  pro- 
duction of  general  aviation  aircraft— every- 
thing short  of  jetliners— with  Cessna.  Piper. 
Beechcraft  and  Boeing  having  plants  there. 
Mr.  Glickman  happens  to  be  chairman  of 
the  House  aviation  subcommittee  that  over- 
sees general  aviation.  He  also  enjoys  the 
prestige  of  service  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

In  1980  he  was  re-elected  with  a  69  per- 
cent margin,  which  grew  to  74  percent  in 
both  1982  and  1984.  He  campaigns  well  and 
is  an  effective  debater  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  where  he  is  seen  as  a  champion  of 
farm  interests.  The  record  of  this  40-year- 
old  politician  has  created  the  assumption 
that  he  is  destined  for  greater  things. 

In  July  the  Congressional  Quarterly, 
handicapping  Senate  races,  said  Dole  Is 
secure  unless  Rep.  Dan  Glickman  runs  " 
CQ's  political  editor,  Alan  Ehrenhalt.  stood 
by  the  assessment  last  week.  "Theres  no 
question  people  are  angry  in  Kansas."  he 
said. 

As  things  stand  now.  Mr.  Dole  would  be 
expected  to  beat  but  not  crush  Mr.  Glick- 
man. Mr.  Ehrenhalt  said. 

"I  am  cognizant  that  he  is  a  very  clever, 
creative  individual  that  I  would  be  dealing 
with  who  has  bundles  and  bundles  of 
money."  Mr.  Glickman  said  in  speculating 
on  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Dole. 

"But  he's  never  dealt  with  anyone  like  me 
before  either.  I'm  a  pretty  creative,  clever 
person  myself,  and  pretty  non-tradltlonal. 
One  does  not  win  a  race  like  this  by  being 
traditional.  " 

None  of  this  is  lost  on  Mr.  Dole  who.  as  a 
veteran  politician,  takes  nothing  for  grant- 
ed. "He  never  understlmates  his  opponent." 
his  spokesman.  Mr.  Riker.  said 

The  Dole  organization  has  done  its  own 
polling,  especially  on  the  farm  issue  and 
how  the  senator  stands  relative  to  President 
Reagan.  The  results,  according  to  Mr.  Riker. 
are  that  Mr.  Dole  has  twice  the  approval  of 
the  president,  about  30  percent  to  60  per- 
cent, on  farm  policy. 

"No  doubt  it's  an  issue  and  it's  a  big 
issue. "  Mr.  Riker  said.  By  most  accounts  Mr. 
Dole  is  regaining  much  of  the  ground  he 
lost  in  February  when  he  took  a  stand  that 
was  based  on  his  anti-deficit  commitment. 

He  has  pushed  a  farm  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor,  expected  to  come  up  within  the  next 
two  weeks,  that  is  much  more  generous  to 
agricultural  interests  than  anything  the 
Reagan  administration  had  supported. 

In  the  end  they  [Kansans]  know  that  he 
will  do  what  is  right."  Mr.  Riker  said. 
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HATS  OFF  TO  EDDIE  ROBINSON 

HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

Mrs.  K()(;(;S.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  ofrerinK  my  conf(ratulationii  to 
the  "Kinfc  of  Collegiate  CoacheH."  Kddie 
Robinson  of  CramblinK  State  I'niversity  in 
Louisiana.  Coarh  Robinson  has  surpassed 
Alabama  Coach  Bear  Bryant's  miraculous 
record  by  coaching  324  winning  football 
games  during  his  career.  Kddie  Robinson 
has  become  college  football's  all-time  win- 
ningest  coach. 

Coach  Robinson  and  (^rambling  State 
I'niversity  are  synonymous  with  success 
and  are  legends  in  their  own  right.  When 
Eddie  Robinson  Joined  Grambling,  then 
Louisiana  Negro  Normal  College,  in  1941. 
he  had  no  assistants:  there  was  no  budget: 
and  training  equipment  was  scarce.  Attract- 
ing college  football  players  who  had  the  po- 
tential of  becoming  professional  football 
stars  was  not  easy.  Today.  4.5  years  later. 
Robinson  has  produced  one  of  the  mosl 
successful  collegiate  football  programs  in 
history.  He  has  recruited  for  collegiate  play 
more  future  NFL  players  than  any  other 
college  in  the  I'nited  States.  Willie  Davis, 
Charlie  Joiner,  and  Willie  Brown  are 
among  the  many  well-known  professional 
football  players  who  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  their  mentor.  Coach  Robinson. 
Louisiana  loves  him  and  he  certainly  is  an 
outstanding  role  model  for  our  young 
people. 

This  most  recent  issue  of  Sports  Illustrat- 
ed highlights  his  exemplary  work  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  article 
on  our  wonderful  college  football  coach 
into  the  Congre.ssional  Record  for  my 
colleagues'  consideration.  I  am  sure  every- 
one will  agree  that  it  is  the  national  recog- 
nition Coach  Eddie  Robinson  deserves. 
Here's  to  You.  Mr.  Robinson 
(By  Rick  Reilly) 

Set  em  up  bartender  and  pour  it  like  you 
donl  own  it.  Tonight  we  toast  Eddie  Robin- 
son, college  football's  Old  Man  River,  flow- 
ing sweeter  and  stronger  than  ever.  Here's 
to  what  he  helped  us  forget.  In  a  year  when 
it's  an  upset  if  a  game  comes  off  without  an 
IRS  audit.  Robinson  hit  us  with  a  stadium 
wave  of  nostalgia:  a  good  coach  with  a 
simple  program  proving  that  with  a  little 
luck  and  44  years  of  hard  work  a  man  can 
still  win  his  way  onto  the  front  page. 

And  here's  to  sport,  which  has  a  funny 
way  of  making  amends.  Prom  the  muck  of 
baseball's  worst  drug  scandal  rose  Pete  and 
4.192.  From  the  dank  of  college  football's 
Dole  Bowls  comes  Robinson  and  win  No. 
324,  the  magic  number  that  put  him  one 
ahead  of  Alabama's  Paul  'Bear)  Bryant  and 
made  him  history's  winningesl  college  foot- 
ball coach,  bit  or  small,  thin  or  stout,  black 
or  white.  The  victory  came  on  Saturday 
night  at  the  Cotton  Bowl,  where  Robin.son's 
Grambling  Tigers  beat  Prairie  View  A<kM 
27-7  before  an  almost  entirely  black  crowd 
of  36,652.  35,908  of  whom  had  purloined 
sideline  passes  as  the  clock  counted  down  to 
history  ...  3  ...  2  ...  1.  ..  .  Sensing  im- 
pending mayhem.  Grambling's  players 
formed  a  human  retaining  wall  around  the 
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66-year-old  Robinson,  chanting  'No  mo' 
Bear!  "  and  inching  their  way  to  the  tunnel 
like  a  giant.  160-pod  beetle  The  sight  was  so 
strange  thai,  as  they  moved,  Robin.son 
abandoned  his  worried  look  and  loosed  a 
lovely  grin. 

Once  inside  the  locker  room,  the  incurable 
sentimentalist  tried  to  keep  his  ducts  dry. 
He  had  already  cried  that  day  at  an  11  a.m. 
team  meeting.  Now,  with  the  full  realization 
in  his  throat  of  what  he  had  done.  Robinson 
scarcely  made  it  past  a  postgame  paragraph. 
"It  has  been  my  privilege  Ipausel  to  coach 
[pause)  you  young  men.  .  ."  With  that, 
the  players  began  hollering,  "Let  it  out. 
Coach!  Let  it  out!"  He  did.  and  let  it  t>e  writ- 
ten that  he  was  not  the  only  one. 

This  day's  tears  had  t)een  a  long  time 
coming.  To  begin  with,  Robinson's  father. 
Prank,  was  gravely  ill  with  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease in  Baton  Rouge  General  Hospital,  and 
with  the  hoopla  of  the  record,  Robinson 
couldn't  visit  him  last  week.  "He  doesn't 
know  what's  going  on,  "  Robinson  said.  Too. 
the  nation's  media  had  crammed  into  tiny 
Grambling.  and  elbows  were  knocking. 

Seems  like  every  writer  and  TV  man  in 
the  country  has  been  here  the  last  two 
weeks,"  Robinson's  wife,  Doris,  said  one  day 
in  their  four-bedroom  brick  house,  less  than 
a  long  punt  from  the  practice  field.  "And 
every  one  of  "em  is  hoping  Eddie  doesn't 
drop  dead  before  he  does  Ihexr  piece" 
Nightly.  Robir\son  apologized  to  his  team 
for  being  tardy  to  practice.  "I  believe  I've 
been  late  more  this  week  than  in  my  previ- 
ous 43  years  coachin,  "  he  said.  That,  says 
Doris,  "Makes  him  like  an  old  soreheaded 
bear."" 

The  record  would  soon  be  broken,  but 
when  it  was.  would  Bear  loyalists  be  sore- 
headed  themselves?  Before  the  game  they 
had  seemed  not.  Robinson  Insists  that  he  re- 
ceived not  a  single  hate  letter.  Perhaps  the 
only  skittish  moment  came  in  Robinson"s 
office  two  days  before  the  game.  A  white 
man  with  a  goatee,  a  black  leather  vest  and 
a  Johnny  Cash  hat  showed  up  unan- 
nounced. "Coach.  I  drove  all  the  way  from 
Harlselle.  Alabama  to  do  this.  "  he  said.  The 
room  became  quiet.  Then  the  man  stuck  out 
his  hand  to  shake.  "I  Just  want  to  tell  you 
that  if  somebody  has  to  beat  the  Bear,  we 
are  shore  "nuff  glad  it's  you.  'cause  you  are  a 
gentleman,  sir."" 

Whether  the  South  goes  as  Hartselle  goes 
is  unknown,  but  even  Robinson— especially 
Robinson— knows  that  legends  don't  budge 
easily.  And  when  the  budgee  is  one  of  the 
most  beloved  names  in  the  South  and  the 
new  King  of  Coaches  happens  to  be  black, 
collars  could  get  tight.  Robinson  worked 
hard  to  loosen  them.  "I  could  win  1.000 
games  and  never  replace  the  Bear.  "  Robin- 
son said,  and  he  meant  it. 

Indeed,  the  Bear  and  the  Heir  were 
friends.  Bryant  presented  Robinson  with 
the  Walter  Camp  Foundation's  1982  Distin 
guished  American  Award,  though  .somebody 
else  was  scheduled  to  do  it.  When  Bryant 
died.  Robinson  couldn't  get  a  flight,  so  he 
drove  400  miles  through  the  night  to  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.  to  attend  the  funeral.  Once 
there,  Robinson  could  not  get  past  church 
guards  and  might  have  missed  it  had  not 
some  Alabama  players  escorted  him  into  the 
service. 

Still,  not  everybody  was  ready  to  let  Rob- 
inson have  his  coronation,  humble  as  he 
tried  to  make  it.  Enter  the  Asterisk  Army, 
the  writers  and  fans  who  sit  in  dimly  lit 
booths  in  the  backs  of  bars  and  try  to  stop 
time  with  pocket  calculators.  Their  asterisk 
dogs   Roger   Maris   and   Henry    Aaron,   and 
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now  it  hunts  Robinson,  charging  that  more 
than  300  of  his  victories  came  against  Divi- 
sion I-AA  caliber  teams. 

Robinson  doesn't  try  to  refute  that.  "I 
grew  up  in  the  South."  he  says.  "I  was  told 
where  to  attend  elementary  school,  where 
to  attend  junior  high  school,  where  to 
attend  high  school.  When  I  t>ecame  a  coach, 
I  was  told  who  I  could  recruit,  who  I  could 
play,  where  I  could  play  and  when  I  could 
play.  1  did  what  I  could  within  the  system  " 
More  simply.  Booker  T.  Washington  once 
said,  "Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you 
are."  Robinsons  bucket  is  right  where  he 
left  it— at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

According  to  Grambling  associate  athletic 
director  Fred  Hobdy.  Bryant  told  the  Gram- 
bling staff  in  the  late  1970s.  "Whatever 
league  youre  in.  whatever  level,  win  there." 
At  times  that  required  extraordinary  perse- 
verance at  Grambling  "No  man  but  Eddie 
would  have  worked  under  these  conditions.  " 
says  Hobdy.  who  played  for  him  in  1942  and 
46-48  and  hasn't  left  since.  In  the  '40s,  Rob 
inson  wsis  a  one-man  athletic  department 
He  would  mow  the  football  field,  mark  the 
lines,  drill  the  drill  squad,  tape  ankles,  drive 
the  injured  to  the  doctor  and  write  the 
game  story  for  the  local  papers.  One  start- 
ed, "Outlined  against  a  blue-gray  October 
sky.  .  . 

The  not  so  good  old  days  lasted  a  long 
lime.  "Guys  would  come  back  to  visit  us, 
and  they'd  say,  "Hey.  you  guys  got  grass  to 
practice  on?"  "  says  defensive  coordinator 
Fred  Collins.  True  enough.  Says  Tank 
Younger,  now  the  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  Chargers,  "We  practiced 
on  dirt." 

Sometimes  even  dirt  was  a  luxury.  Once. 
in  Montgomery,  Ala..  Grambling  wasn't  al- 
lowed to  work  out  on  a  football  field  the  day 
before  the  game,  so  Robinson  stopped  the 
bus  on  an  empty  parking  lot  and  held  prac- 
tice there.  Another  lime,  after  a  Friday 
dinner,  Robinson  got  the  players  to  push 
the  tables  and  chairs  aside  and  practice 
right  there,  in  a  hotel  ballroom.  Do  a  down- 
and-oul  to  the  raisxn  salad  and  111  Jake  U  to 
you. 

Discrimination  and  anorexic  budgets  were 
just  two  of  the  trapdoors  the  Bear  didn't  en- 
counter. Robinson  recruited  some  200 
future  NFL  players— more  than  any  other 
school— with  a  yearly  budget  about  equal  to 
Alabama's  outlay  for  stamps.  He  has  re- 
cruited against  major  colleges  offering  pres- 
tigious scholarships,  luxurious  dorm  rooms, 
plentiful  training  tables,  big-time  bowls.  TV 
exposure  and.  as  the  NCAA  Is  loath  to  find 
out.  Lord  knows  what  else. 

Robinsons  achievement  is  that  he  worked 
for  44  seasons  within  the  while  system  and 
then,  on  a  Saturday  night  in  Dallas,  beal 
that  system.  He  has  overcome  the  shack- 
les," Hobdy  says.  "He  won  in  spite  of  the 
handicaps.  " 

Now  he  was  winging  toward  more  wins 
than  any  other  man.  courtesy  of  Prairie 
View,  the  team  he  had  t>eaten  17  of  the  pre- 
vious 18  years,  but  the  team  he  was  sudden- 
ly likening  to  Leahys  Irish.  During  one 
interview,  Robinson  got  a  sour  look  on  his 
face  and  said,  "ril  just  t)et  you  Prairie  View 
is  practicln"  right  this  minute  "  If  Prairie 
View  was,  it  didn't  help.  Grambling  scored 
on  its  first  and  third  possessions  to  go  ahead 
14-0.  Tiger  defensive  backs  intercepted  five 
passes,  returning  one  for  a  touchdown  and  a 
20-0  halftime  lead.  All  that  remained  was  to 
wait  and  wonder  how  to  act  when  The 
Moment  came,  a  feeling  not  unlike  holding 
a  pose  while  waiting  for  the  electronic  flash 
to  warm  up 
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still,  all  one  had  to  do  was  look  down  the 
Grambling  sideline  to  get  a  jolt:  Young  and 
old  Robinson  products  had  come  to  the 
Cotton  Bowl,  from  Younger,  the  first  NFL 
star  from  an  all-black  school,  to  Hall-of- 
Famer  Willie  Davis  to  Doug  Williams,  the 
most  successful  black  NFL  quarterback,  to 
Grambling  president  Dr.  Joseph  B.  John- 
son, who  had  been  recruited  ijy  Robinson. 
"This  is  a  record  made  of  players."  Robin- 
son told  his  team  before  the  game.  "It's  a 
record  made  up  of  men  like  you  for  the  last 
40  years.  This  is  your  chance  to  leave  your 
footprints  in  the  sands  of  time." 

Footprints  were  fine  for  some,  but  as  The 
Moment  drew  nigh,  one  player,  defensive 
end  Chris  Adams,  wanted  something  more 
tangible.  He  had  sneaked  a  Kodak  Inslama- 
lic  onto  the  bench  and  was  snapping  his 
own  pictures  of  Robinson  as  the  seconds 
dwindled  down.  "I  want  to  have  something 
to  rememt)er  this  by.  "  he  said. 

"People  can  do  what  they  want  with  the 
record."  Robinson  said.  "They  can  put  an 
asterisk  on  it  if  they  want.  That"s  their  busi- 
ness. But  look.  I  got  my  inspiration  from  all 
coaches,  from  college  coaches  and  high 
school  coaches,  black  and  white.  I  remember 
Willie  Davis  would  come  back  and  tell  me 
all  about  Vince  Lombardi.  Man,  that  lit/:rei 
under  me.  That  got  me  bumin'.  I  took  my 
inspiration  from  the  great  American  coach- 
es—Warner and  Stagg.  Man,  I  got  to  watch 
the  Bear  work!  And  I  worked  hard,  too.  I 
busted  my  butt.  I  always  knew  my  part  to 
play,  and  if  my  part  ended  up  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  history,  then  I'm  happy.  I 
never  let  anybody  change  my  faith  in  this 
country.  All  I  want  is  for  my  story  to  be  an 
American  story,  not  black  and  not  white. 
Just  American.  I  want  it  to  belong  to  every- 
body." 

When  will  the  story  end?  Robinson's 
record  may  stand  as  long  as  Rose's.  He  can 
coach  four  more  seasons— Louisiana  slate 
law  requires  that  he  retire  at  70— but  by 
then,  he  could  have  360  wins,  a  fur  piece 
from  No.  2  John  Gagllardi  of  St.  Johns- 
Minnesota  at  235,  No.  3  Bo  Schembechler  of 
Michigan  at  190  and  No.  4  Joe  Palerno  of 
Penn  Stale  at  180.  "I  hope  somebody  will 
break  it.""  says  Robinson.  "I'd  like  to  see  it."" 

Here's  hoping.  And  here's  to  you,  Mr. 
Robinson.  You  grow"  old  like  a  river,  deeper 
and  swifter  every  day.  And  we,  lucky  we,  are 
carried  away  with  you. 


WE  NEED  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
TRADE  POLICY 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  October  11,  1985 
Mr.  VE.NTO.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  House  ap- 
proved H.R.  1.562.  the  Textile  and  Trade  En- 
forcement Act.   1  voted  for  this  legislation 
for  several  reasons. 

The  primar>  reason  is  the  inability  of  the 
I'reNident  and  his  administration  to  come 
to  grips  with  our  trade  deficit  and  particu- 
larly the  impact  of  imports  on  our  own  do- 
mestic industries. 

To  be  sure,  the  President  has  finally 
come  to  realize  the  devastating  impacts  of 
our  projected  record  $150  billion  trade  defi- 
cit and  has  proposed  a  series  of  steps  to  in- 
crease I'.S.  international  exports.  Certainly 
we  should  support  these  steps  and   I   have 
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cosponsored    legislation   designed   to   carry 
out  some  of  these  goals. 

However,  these  policies  will  not  benefit 
our  textile  industrj.  our  machine  tool  in- 
dustry and  manv  of  those  other  industries 
so  crucial  to  our  manufacturers  Industrial 
base.  To  effectivel>  meil  the  needs  nf  those 
industries,  we  must  develop  n  (omprihen 
sive  trade  policy. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  did  support  the  tex- 
tile measure  However,  we  in  Congress 
must  realize  that  this  bill  is  limited  in 
nature  and  does  not  address  the  entire 
equation  of  our  foreign  trade  deficit.  It  is 
rather  a  temporary  solution  to  the  very 
real  problems  facing  our  textile  and  appar- 
el industries. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President  will  use 
H.R.  1.562  and  the  overwhelming  expression 
of  congressional  concern  about  our  trade 
imbalance  to  build  upon  his  limited  trade 
program  and  develop  a  comprehensive 
trade  policy.  In  the  long  run.  such  an  ap- 
proach can  benefit  America,  consumers, 
business,  workers,  and  farmers,  who  need 
the  security  and  certaint>  -urh  a  trade 
policy  would  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  iim-  I  would  like  to 
share  with  m>  colleagues  a  statement  by 
the  Business  Koundtable  on  the  IS.  trade 
crisis.  Finally  even  business  groups  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  urgency,  con- 
cern, and  horrors  visited  upon  our  econo- 
my because  of  the  lack  of  a  clear  deliberate 
l',S.  administration  trade  polirv  While  1  do 
not  agree  with  ever>  aspect  of  this  state- 
ment, I  believe  it  is  an  appropriate  formu- 
lation of  the  problem  and  a  responsible  rec- 
ommendation for  action.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  administration  and  we  in  Congress  will 
use  this  statement  as  a  reference  in  tack- 
ling the  trade  deficit  and  lack  of  trade 
policy  in  a  meaningful  manner 
Statement  by  the  Business  Roundtabu:  on 
THE  Trade  Crisis 

As  Congress  and  the  Administration  con- 
sider major  actions  on  the  trade  crisis,  the 
Business  Roundtable  has  developed  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  principles  to  guide  U.S. 
actions  on  trade.  The  statement  is  also 
being  used  by  the  Roundtable  Task  Force 
on  International  Trade  &  Investment  to  de- 
velop positions  on  specific  trade  proposals 
that  are  tiefore  Congress. 

STATEMENT 

The  United  States  today  faces  a  crisis  in 
international  trade.  Unless  strong  leader- 
ship is  provided  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, this  country's  response  to  the  crisis 
could  trigger  a  disastrous  trade  war  and  per- 
manently weaken  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry. 

In  1985,  the  United  Stales  trade  deficit  is 
expected  to  reach  $150  billion. 

In  1986.  the  United  Slates  will  become  the 
largest  foreign  debtor  in  the  world.  Total 
foreign  debt  could  exceed  $1  trillion  in  1990. 

Growth  in  the  U.S.  economy  has  slowed 
and  unemployment  remains  high. 

Nearly  every  major  industry  sector  in  this 
country  is  facing  intense  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  an  alarming  number  are  seeking 
some  form  of  import  relief. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  remains  at  unac 
ceptably  high  levels. 

To  date,  the  Administration  has  not  been 
sufficiently  responsive  to  the  crisis.  It  has 
not  made  reduction  of  the  trade  deficit  a 
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major  priority,  nor  has  it  demonstrated  that 
it  considers  the  trade  crisis  to  t)e  a  serious 
problem. 

Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  grown 
increasingly  Impatient  with  the  lack  of  lead- 
ership by  the  Administration.  It  now  ap- 
pears likely  to  respond  by  enacting  trade 
legislation  which  could  threaten  the  inter- 
national trading  system. 

The  trade  crisis  urgently  calls  for  strong 
and  creative  leadership  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  The  Business  Roundtable 
strongly  urges  the  President  to  develop,  an- 
nounce and  implement  a  detailed  and  ag- 
gressive trade  policy  that  responds  to  the 
trade  crisis.  The  Roundtable  is  encouraged 
by  reports  that  the  President  intends  to 
make  a  major  statement  on  trade  shortly. 
At  the  same  lime,  we  urge  Congress  as  it  re- 
convenes this  fall  to  evaluate  carefully  trade 
proposals  on  the  basis  of  facts,  not  emotions 
or  perceptions.  It  is  essential  that  the  long- 
term  implications  of  trade  proposals  be 
clearly  understood. 

U.S.  trade  policy  should: 

1.  First  and  foremost,  recognize  that  the 
trade  deficit  is  linked  to.  and  impacted  by, 
budget,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Signifi- 
cant further  reductions  in  the  budget  deficit 
and  enactment  of  tax  policies  that  encour- 
age investment  and  savings  are  necessary 
steps  to  restoring  U.S.  international  com- 
petitiveness and  reducing  the  trade  deficit. 

2.  Make  restoration  of  U.S.  international 
competitiveness  a  lop  priority  and  designate 
as  a  national  goal  the  reduction  of  our  cur- 
rent and  trade  account  deficils. 

3.  More  aggressively  use  existing  U.S. 
trade  laws,  including  Section  301  and  the 
other  trade  laws  directed  at  unfair  trade 
practices,  and  more  expeditiously  resolve 
trade  disputes. 

4.  Make  better  use  of  Section  201  (the 
"escape  clause'"),  and  utilize  truly  effective 
adjustment  mechanisms,  to  enable  U.S.  in- 
dustries to  adjust  more  effectively  to  for- 
eign competition, 

5.  Support  a  new  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  Such  trade  negotiations 
should  be  part  of.  and  not  a  substitute  for,  a 
more  aggressive  trade  policy. 

6.  Initiate  parallel  discussions  with  our 
major  trading  partners  on  economic  and 
monetary  issues  affecting  trade,  including 
the  exchange  rate  system. 

7.  Give  higher  priority  to  the  promotion 
of  exports  through  the  adoption  of  export 
control  policies  and  export  finance  pro- 
grams that  respond  to  international  compe- 
tition. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  urge  our 
trading  partners  to  do  the  following: 

8.  Foreign  governments  need  to  act  more 
quickly  to  reduce  and  eliminate  their  own 
tariff  and  non-tariff  trade  barriers.  Japan 
should  lake  more  aggressive  steps  to  in- 
crease imports  and  thereby  reduce  the  bilat- 
eral trade  Imbalance. 

9.  Developed  countries,  mosl  notably  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  should  shift  their  do- 
mestic policies  to  encourage  expansion  of 
their  domestic  consumption  and  to  achieve 
l)elter  balance  in  international  accounts. 

10.  Newly  industrialized  countries,  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  increased  role  in  interna- 
tional trade,  must  also  lake  prompt  action 
to  remove  investment  and  trade  barriers. 
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MR.  MEESE-THERE  YOU  GO 
AGAIN 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  pa.st  .i  years  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  startlinK  views  of  Kdwin 
Meese.  Yet.  today,  the  Attorney  (ieneral 
surpa.ssed  even  himself. 

This  morninK's  Washington  Post  report- 
ed the  followinn  remarks  of  the  Attorney 
(ieneral.  which  are  part  of  a  longer  inter- 
view with  r.S.  News  &  World  Report: 

But  the  thing  is.  you  don't  have  many  sus- 
pects who  are  Innocent  of  a  crime.  That's 
contradictory.  If  a  person  is  innocent  of  a 
crime,  then  he  is  not  a  suspect. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  single  stroke  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  removed 
one  of  our  cherished  constitutional  provi- 
sions— that  a  person  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  We  now  have  an  Attorney 
General  who  believes  in  the  presumption  of 
guilt. 

Before  Mr.  Meese  rounds  up  the  usual 
suspects,  I  really  hope  he  stops  and  thinks 
about  his  own  experience  last  year.  Was  he 
one  of  the  chosen  few — an  innocent  person 
who  was  wrongly  suspected  of  improper 
conduct?  Didn't  he  learn  anything  about 
the  rights  of  the  accused? 

I  am  not  sure  which  is  more  frightening: 
To  have  an  Attorney  General  who  cares  so 
little  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  have  one  who  learns  so  little 
from  his  own  tragic  experience.  I  urge  Mr. 
Meese  to  repudiate  his  comments,  or  at 
least  to  allow  them  to  be  clarined  by  some- 
one with  a  clearer  .sense  of  what  is  demand- 
ed of  the  Nation's  chief  law  enforcement 
official. 


THE  NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  .Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  refine  and  im- 
prove the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
ir82.  This  legislation  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  revise  the  Department  of  Energy's 
I  DOE  I  implementation  of  the  1982  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act.  my  home  State  of  Ver- 
mont is  one  of  17  Eastern  States  with  crys- 
talline rock  bodies  being  assessed  as  poten- 
tial candidate  sites  for  a  high-level  nuclear 
waste  repository.  As  you  can  well  imagine, 
the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  waste  site  being 
located  in  Vermont  has  caused  a  furor  in 
the  State  as  intense  as  I  can  remember  on 
any  one  single  issue.  The  Department  of 
Energy  has  held  three  public  information 
meetings  that  were  very  well  attended,  to 
say  the  least,  and  a  consortium  of  interest- 
ed  parties   held    a   statewide   meeting   that 
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was  attended  by  some  900  people.  I  have 
been  personally  involved  in  these  meetings 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  the  overwhelming 
reaction  at  each  meeting  was  one  of  con- 
cern and  fear. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  because  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
continued  storage  of  nuclear  waste  materi- 
als in  temporary  facilities  at  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  across  the  Nation  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible answer  to  the  waste  disposal  problem. 
Before  supporting  this  act.  however.  I  in- 
sisted that  the  (iovern€>r  of  a  chosen  State 
have  veto  power  over  the  final  site  selec- 
tion. And  as  you  know,  this  veto  can  only 
be  overridden  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  at  a  stage 
where  the  Department  of  Energy  has  iden- 
tified approximately  200  rock  bodies  for 
further  consideration  and  final  guildelines 
for  the  screening  of  these  sites  has  just 
been  announced.  This  screening  process,  as 
outlined  by  the  1982  act.  considers  various 
environmental,  geological,  and  socioeco- 
nomic parameters  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability of  an  area  as  a  potential  waste  site. 
Reviewing  these  guidelines  has  revealed  not 
only  deficiencies  in  the  screening  process 
but  also  basic  inadequacies  in  the  original 
law. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  did  not  place  enough  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  considering  the  adequacy  of 
regional  and  local  transportation  systems, 
and  the  potentibi  transboundary  impacts  of 
a  waste  site  in  the  population  centers  and 
hydrogeological  resources  of  our  foreign 
neighbors.  In  interpreting  the  act's  require- 
ments regarding  population  centers.  DOE's 
screening  guidelines  creates  a  bias  against 
the  unique  rural  population  centers  that 
are  prevalent  in  Vermont  and  throughout 
New  England. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  you  would  agree 
that  the  immense  task  of  finding  a  safe, 
suitable  location  for  a  high-level  nuclear 
waste  facility  is  equaled  only  by  devising  a 
safe  and  effective  means  of  transporting 
this  waste  to  the  repository.  With  this  in 
mind.  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  the  condi- 
tion of  a  region's  transportation  routes  be 
fully  assessed  and  considered  a  potential 
disqualifying  factor  if  found  to  be  inad- 
equate. This  survey  must  include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  status  of  these  routes  under 
varying  climatic  conditions. 

In  assigning  various  factors  that  would 
disqualify  a  location  as  a  waste  site,  the 
1982  act  did  not  include  any  reference  to 
the  potential  impacts  of  a  site  on  the  physi- 
cal and  biological  environment  of  our  for- 
eign neighbors.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
oversight.  As  we  all  know,  environmental 
and  geological  features  know  no  political 
boundaries.  This  point  was  voiced  by  nu- 
merous Canadian  citizens  and  officials  at- 
tending the  informational  meerings  held  in 
Vermont. 

The  act  did  identify  proximity  to  highly 
populated  areas  as  a  factor  that  would  dis- 
qualify an  area  for  further  consideration  as 
a  potential  waste  site.  The  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Energy  regard- 
ing populatjon.  unfortunately,  are  not  sen- 
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sitive  to  the  distribution  of  population  in  a 
rural  area  like  \ermont.  The  Department 
has  decided  that  municipalities  of  2..'iOO  or 
more  that  meet  the  Bureau  of  Census  defi- 
nition of  "incorporated  place"  will  be  con- 
sidered a  highly  populated  area.  This 
census  classification  excludes  the  incorpo- 
rated towns  of  Vermont. 

The  result  of  DOE's  decision  to  use  this 
classification  is  to  ignore  3!  Vermont  mu- 
nicipalities with  populations  of  2..'iOO  or 
more.  Unless  the  problem  with  the  defini- 
tion of  a  highly  populated  area  is  correct- 
ed, these  Vermont  municipalities  will  be 
treated  on  a  different  basis  then  compara- 
ble municipalities  in  other  States  in  the 
crystalline  rock  study  area.  The  safety  of 
those  living  in  these  uncounted  populated 
areas  requires  that  the  guidelines  be  adjust- 
ed to  include  their  consideration. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  to  locate  a 
waste  site  in  Vermont  due  to  the  fractured, 
water-saturated  nature  of  our  granite  for- 
mations, the  proximity  of  these  rock  re- 
gions to  our  rural  community  centers,  and 
our  relative  location,  geologically  and 
along  surface  water  routes,  to  major  United 
States  and  Canadian  population  centers.  I 
am  confident  that  the  screening  process  es- 
tablished by  the  DOE  will  bear  out  these 
obvious  Haws  and  limitations  in  a  Vermont 
site. 

However  to  ensure  that  all  sites  in  the 
crystalline  rock  study  area  are  fully  as- 
sessed on  their  limitations  and  merits,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
refine  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  .\ct  to  in- 
clude a  better  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  a  region's  transportation  routes,  a  more 
equitable  consideration  of  rural  population 
centers  and  an  assessment  of  the  impacts 
of  a  repository  on  Canadian  population 
centers  and  hydrogeologic  resources.  This 
is  indeed  a  very  hazardous  and  dangerous 
undertaking  and  we  must  proceed  with  the 
utmost  caution. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  initiative  their  full  consideration 
and  support. 


PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  IN  WHITE 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  198S 
Mr  RAN(;EL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  little 
known  element  in  the  antiapartheid  equa- 
tion. This  element  is  the  widespread  desire 
among  South  .Africa's  whites  for  sweeping 
change  in  that  country's  racial  policies. 

President  Botha  has  indicated  that  he 
has  been  forced  into  a  balancing  act  be- 
tween those  who  want  an  immediate  end  to 
apartheid,  and  those  who  would  fight  to  the 
bitter  end.  If  one  is  to  accept  Botha's  argu- 
ment, one  would  believe  that  he  has  been 
exceedingly  fiexible  in  turning  South 
Africa  away  from  racial  separation.  The 
problem    is.   of   course,    that    Botha's    sup- 
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posed  middle  course  is  nothing  more  than 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

Most  white  South  Africans  now  favor  the 
dismantling  of  racial  separation  as  the  fun- 
damental tenet  of  apartheid.  They  have  not 
taken  the  next  step  of  favoring  universal 
franchise,  but  they  are  certainly  not  in  step 
with  Botha's  hardline  policies.  Our  col- 
league STEPHEN  SOLAK/  ha«  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  this  subject.  I  would  like 
to  submit  it  for  inclusion  In  the  CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  close  scrutiny. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  8.  19851 

Tackling  Apartheid  Prom  the  Inside 

(By  Steplien  J.  Solarz) 

Washington.— Defenders  of  the  status 
quo  In  South  Africa  have  resorted  to  the 
convenient  fiction  that  the  unyielding  re- 
sistance of  the  white  electorate  prevents 
Pretoria  from  aljolishing  apartheid.  In  fact, 
the  Government  actually  trails  white  opin- 
ion rather  than  being  constrained  by  it. 
Public  opinion  polls  indicate  that  roughly 
70  percent  of  English-speaking  whites  and 
40  percent  of  Afrikaners— or  a  slight  majori- 
ty of  the  white  population— would  support  a 
unified  South  Africa  with  a  universal  fran- 
chise and  a  multiracial  parliament.  They 
would  also  back  the  elimination  of  such  es- 
sential elements  of  apartheid  as  pass  laws 
and  influx  controls,  which  separate  blacks 
from  their  families. 

This  significant  shift  in  white  opinion  can 
be  traced  in  part  to  the  movement  of  many 
Afrikaners  from  the  country  to  the  city. 
This  has  created  a  new  class  of  businessmen 
and  technocrats,  who  are  more  sophisticat- 
ed and  more  skeptical  of  the  Illusions  and 
sophistries  of  apartheid.  The  secret  organi- 
zation of  Afrikaners  known  as  the  Broeder- 
hood.  which  has  long  been  a  bulwark  of 
apartheid,  now  favors  genuine  power-shar- 
ing with  blacks.  And  leading  Afrikaner  busi- 
nessmen have  joined  their  English-speaking 
counterparts  in  calling  for  fundamental  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  changes. 

To  be  sure,  most  South  African  whites 
would  reject  a  unitary  state  based  on  the 
principle  of  one-man.  one-vote,  in  which  51 
percent  of  the  voters  could  work  their  un- 
trammeled  will.  But  they  might  well  accept 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  based  on  a 
combination  of  majority  rule  and  minority 
rights,  with  Federal  arrangements  providing 
for  a  devolution  of  power  to  regional  and 
local  authorities.  While  such  a  formula 
clearly  falls  short  of  maximum  black  aspira- 
tions, it  would  probably  be  an  acceptable 
starling  point  for  a  long  overdue  dialogue 
between  the  races. 

A  move  by  the  Government  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  power-sharing  with  blacks 
would  undoubtedly  trigger  a  backlash  from 
hardline  Afrikaners,  leading  to  a  fundamen- 
tal political  realignment  among  whites.  The 
resulting  fragmentation  of  the  National 
Party's  Afrikaner  base  might  well  deprive  it 
of  an  absolute  majority  in  Parliament.  But 
it  could  still  remain  in  power  by  forming  a 
governing  coalition— committed  to  ending 
apartheid— with  the  main  opposition  party, 
the  Progressive  Federal  Parly. 

Unfortunately,  such  an  act  of  surpassing 
statesmanship  seems  beyond  the  ability— or 
even  the  imagination-of  President  P.W. 
Botha.  The  Government  Is  unwilling  to  fur 
ther  divide  the  Afrikaner  community  and 
risk  relying  on  English-speaking  whites  for 
Its  parliamentary  majority.  Most  important- 
ly, the  Government  fears  that  sharing 
power  with  blacks  would  be  the  first  step  on 
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a  slippery  slope  toward  the  political  chaos 
and  economic  disintegration  that  have  over- 
come other  Airican  countries. 

But  whites  in  South  Africa  have  a  highly 
selective  vision  of  the  rest  of  Africa.  They 
focus  on  Uganda  under  Idi  Amin  but  forget 
about  the  Ivory  Coast  under  Pelix  Hou- 
phouet-Bolgny.  They  recall  civil  war  in  Ni- 
geria but  not  social  stability  in  Kenya.  They 
remember  internecine  tribal  conflicts  In  Bu- 
rundi but  overlook  political  pluralism  in 
Botswana. 

In  fact,  the  chances  that  genuine  power- 
sharing  will  be  compatible  with  prosperity 
and  stability  are  probably  greater  in  South 
Africa  than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent. 
South  Africa  benefits  from  extraordinarily 
rich  natural  resources  and  an  advanced  In- 
dustrial infrastructure.  Furthermore,  com- 
pared to  most  other  African  nations.  South 
Africa  has  a  substantially  larger  number  of 
educated  and  urbanized  blacks— and  thus 
much  less  chance  of  beins  plagued  by  the 
kinds  of  tribal  conflicts  that  have  created 
problems  elsewhere  in  Africa. 

Yet  the  Government  clearly  has  no  inten- 
tion of  sharing  significant  political  power 
with  blacks,  let  alone  negotiating  with  rec- 
ognized black  leaders.  Its  list  of  appropriate 
negotiators  is  comprised  primarily  of  co- 
opted  blacks,  such  as  homeland  leaders,  who 
are  acceptable  to  whites  but  anathema  to 
blacks.  Meanwhile,  it  keeps  Nelson  Mandela 
in  jail,  excoriates  white  business  leaders  for 
talking  to  the  head  of  the  African  National 
Congress.  Oliver  Tambo,  charges  the  Rev. 
Allen  Bosesak  with  treason  and  ignores 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu. 

Pretoria  has  recently  tried  to  create  the 
impression  that  it  is  prepared  to  fundamen- 
tally alter  the  political  system.  Yet  it  has 
declared  it  would  permit  the  independence 
of  additional  homelands,  even  though  the 
reintegration  of  the  existing  ones  into 
South  Africa  is  an  essential  condition  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  And  it  has  insisted  that 
any  future  black  political  participation  must 
reflect  tribal  affiliations— something  that  is 
utterly  unacceptable  to  moderate  as  well  as 
radical  blacks. 

What  about  the  reforms  that  Pretoria  has 
initiated,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  Mixed 
Marriages  and  Immorality  Act?  Whites  see 
them  as  cosmic,  but  blacks  feel  they  are 
merely  cosmetic.  For  blacks,  the  issue  is  no 
longer  the  segregation  of  the  races  but  the 
distribution  of  political  power.  Arrange- 
ments designed  to  create  the  illusion  of 
black  participation  while  preserving  the  re- 
ality of  white  domination  are  a  formula  not 
for  peaceful  reconciliation  but  for  prolonged 
resistance. 

Only  South  Africans  can  rescue  their 
country  from  the  looming  abyss  of  civil  war. 
Just  as  President  Reagan's  policy  of  con- 
structive engagement  could  not  bring  Preto- 
ria to  its  senses.  American  economic  sanc- 
tions alone  will  not  bring  It  to  its  knees.  It 
will  take  a  combination  of  increasing  inter- 
nal and  international  pressure  to  convince 
the  South  African  Government  that  the 
price  of  maintaining  apartheid  exceeds  the 
cost  of  abandoning  it. 

Here,  the  United  States  is  poised  to  play  a 
useful  role,  as  anti-apartheid  actions  spread 
from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  White  House,  and 
from  college  campuses  to  the  board  rooms 
of  some  of  our  largest  banks.  We  can  only 
hope  that  Pretoria  will  heed  the  calls  from 
within  and  outside  the  country  to  abolish 
apartheid  and  share  real  political  power 
with  blacks.  Such  an  Initiative  would  un- 
doubtedly unleash  bitter  opposition  from 
many  of  the  Government's  traditional  sup- 
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porters.  But  it  would  also  generate  wide- 
spread support  abroad  and.  most  Important- 
ly, surprising  sympathy  from  much  of  the 
white  community  at  home. 


DEMOCRATIZATION  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11.  1985 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  election.  President  Reagan 
said  that  the  choice  for  America  in  the 
Philippines  was  between  the  (iovernment 
and  the  Communists.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  interesting  to  have  the  President 
explain  his  statement  to  the  widow  and  fol- 
lowers of  assassinated  opposition  leader 
Benigno  S.  Aquino.  Jr..  who  was  far  from 
being  a  Communist. 

While  clearly  the  statement  was  not  true 
at  the  time  the  President  made  it.  it  may 
very  well  become  true  in  the  not-too-distant 
'uture.  The  failure  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  send  strong  clear  signals  to  the 
Marcos  government  that  its  current  policies 
are  unacceptable  will  lead  to  a  strengthen- 
ing of  New  Peoples  Army.  This  failure  will 
also  undermine  the  ability  of  non-Commu- 
nist opposition  forces  to  offer  leadership 
for  the  post-Marcos  era  which  hopefully 
will  be  the  dawning  of  the  democratization 
of  the  Philippines. 

Recent  articles  in  the  New  Republic  point 
out  the  all  too  familiar  patterns  occurring 
in  the  Philippines  that  could  undermine  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  While  the  ad- 
ministration fails  to  take  action,  the  posi- 
tion of  moderates  is  threatened.  As  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  aid  continues  to  flow  to  the 
Philippines,  the  privileged  class  sends  an 
almost  equal  amount  of  money  out  of  the 
country. 

It  will  be  a  shame  if  America  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  opposition  fac- 
tions which  are  seeking  to  bring  democracy 
and  economic  justice  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  article  by  Pete  Carey,  Katherine  Elli- 
son, and    Lewis   M.   Simons,   which   elabo- 
rates on  these  observations,  follows: 
Marcos's  Nest  Egg 

As  the  Philippines  sink  deeper  into  pover- 
ty, foreign  debt,  and  political  unrest,  many 
of  their  most  prominent  citizens  are  system- 
ically  draining  vast  amounts  of  wealth  from 
their  nation  and  hiding  It  overseas.  These 
political  and  business  leaders,  who  largely 
determine  the  Philippines'  economic  desti- 
ny, have  poured  their  personal  fortunes  into 
investmenU  in  the  United  States,  including 
condominiums,  luxury  homes,  office  build- 
ings, businesses,  and  banks  in  California  and 
New  York. 

Overseas  investments  have  emerged  as  a 
potent  political  issue  in  the  Philipp'nes. 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  and  hia  so- 
called  "cronies"  have  used  their  leadership 
position  to  accumulate  large  fortunes  in  the 
20  years  Marcos  has  been  in  power.  Some 
opposition  leaders  abroad  have  made  it 
their  bitter  vocation  to  track  the  holdings  of 
the  Marcos  circle.  Over  articles  last  June  in 
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Ihe  San  Jose.  California.  Mecury  News 
about  the  extensive  U.S.  investments  of 
Marcos  and  his  associates  were  reprinted  in 
major  opposition  newspapers  and  discussed 
in  radio  broadcasts  and  sermons.  More  than 
50  members  of  parliament  signed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  impeachment  hearings. 
Marcos  countered  the  resolution  with  a 
threat  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  hold  pres- 
idential elections  in  Noveml)er.  Marcos  has 
now  apparently  dropped  the  idea  of  early 
elections,  but  the  political  fallout  continues. 

At  the  center  of  the  controversy  are 
Marcos  and  his  wife.  Imelda.  Like  many  Fili- 
pinos who  have  invested  oversesis.  they  use 
holdings  corporations  or  business  associates 
to  handle  their  transactions.  The  complex 
system  makes  it  difficult  to  identify  the  real 
owners  and  to  identify  the  relationships  be- 
tween business  involved  in  the  investments. 
But  Pablo  Pigueroa.  a  former  business  part 
ner  of  Mrs.  Marcos,  charged  in  a  lawsuit 
filed  in  March  1984  that  Mrs.  Marcos  'does 
business  in  New  York  State  systematically 
and  continuously"  and  that  her  activities  in- 
cluded "extensive  real  estate  purchasing. 
Improving,  developing  and  managing."  Pi- 
gueroa also  said  that  Mrs.  Marcos  used 
agents  and  nominees  "to  keep  hidden  her 
personal  .  .  .  involvement"  in  the  transac- 
tions. 

Pigueroa  said  that  in  1981  Mrs.  Marcos 
and  several  partners,  using  a  Curasao  corpo- 
ration called  Ancor  Holdings  N.V.,  bought 
an  estate  on  several  acres  of  property  in 
suburban  Long  Island  known  as  Linden- 
mere,  planning  to  expand  it  into  a  $19  mil- 
lion resort.  Mrs.  Marcos  abandoned  those 
plans  and  converted  Lindenmere  into  a  pri- 
vate estate.  In  the  process.  Pigueroa  said 
that  she  failed  to  pay  him  one  million  dol- 
lars she  had  promised  as  his  share  in  the 
deal. 

Pigueroa  has  since  agreed  to  drop  his  law- 
suit, according  to  his  attorney.  (Mrs. 
Marco's  attorney  refused  to  comment  on 
the  suit.)  But  Pigueroa's  suit  was  identical 
to  its  allegations  to  one  filed  in  1984  by  a 
partner  of  Pigueroa.  August  M.  Camacho. 
That  suit,  which  also  named  Mrs.  Marcos  as 
defendant,  ended  with  a  substantial  settle- 
ment for  Camacho. 

There  is  also  evidence  to  support  allega- 
tions that  the  Marcoses  own  other  proper- 
ties in  the  United  States.  A  home  in  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  is  owned  by  an  offshore 
corporation  that  is  represented  by  the  same 
law  firm  that  represents  Ancor  Holdings. 
Police  officials  in  Princeton  .say  the  home  is 
used  by  Marcos  family  members. 

The  Marcoses  are  also  linked  to  three  con- 
dominiums in  a  Pifth  Avenue  apartment 
building  in  Manhattan.  According  to  real 
estate  records,  the  adjoining  condominiums 
are  owned  by  a  Hong  Kong  corporation 
whose  agent  is  a  woman  named  Vilma  Bau- 
lista.  Baulista  is  also  Mrs.  Marcoss  personal 
secretary  in  New  York  and  a  staff  member 
for  the  Philippines  U.N.  delegation.  She 
denies  knowing  about  the  condominiums. 
"There  are  so  many  names,  there  are  so 
many  numbers,"  she  told  us.  "This  could  be 
another  Vilma  Bautista. " 

Other  prominent  Pilipino  government  of 
ficials  also  often  employed  surrogates  or  off- 
shore corporations  for  their  overseas  invest- 
ments. Defense  Minister  Juan  Ponce  Enrile 
and  his  wife,  for  example,  purchased  a  $1.8 
million  mansion  in  San  Prancisco  through  a 
company  called  Renatsac  Inc..  which  is  En 
riles  wife's  maiden  name  spelled  backward. 
Enrile  claims  the  mansion  "was  bought  by  a 
company  and  ha-s  been  sold.  We— my  wife- 
was  acting  for  someone.  I  won't  tell  you  who 
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It  was.  It's  since  been  sold."  Geronlmo  Ve- 
lasco.  Marcos's  energy  minister,  occasionally 
resides  at  a  $925,000  estate  in  a  suburb  of 
San  Prancisco.  whose  registered  owner  is  a 
Hong  Kong  company  called  Decision  Re- 
search Management  Ltd. 

Businessmen  intimate  with  Marcos  rely  on 
the  same  methods.  Antonio  Ploirendo  is  a 
banana  baron  of  the  Philippines.  His  busi 
ness  has  thrived  since  Marcos  came  to 
power  in  1972.  Ploirendo  is  also  a  director  of 
Ancor  Holdings  N.V.  Floirendo's  own  prop- 
erties in  the  United  Slates  include  three 
sugar  refineries  in  Boston.  Chicago,  and 
Brooklyn,  for  which  he  paid  $11.7  million, 
according  to  U.S.  Securities  Exchange  Com- 
mission documents.  He  owns  a  one-million- 
dollar  mansion  in  the  Makaki  Heights  area 
of  Honolulu  and  maintains  a  residence  in 
the  same  Pifth  Avenue  apartment  building 
where  the  three  condominiums  linked  to 
Mrs.  Marcos  are  located.  A  company  called 
United  Motors  is  listed  as  the  owner  of  the 
condominium:  Philippine  records  show  that 
United  Motors  &  Equipment  is  owned  by 
Ploirendo.  Jose  Y.  Campos,  a  busines.sman 
.said  to  be  a  close  financial  adviser  to 
Marcos,  used  a  firm  called  UNAM  Invest- 
ment Corp.,  registered  in  the  Netherlands 
Antilles,  to  buy  nine  million  dollars  in  prop 
erty  in  downtown  Seattle. 

In  other  cases,  real  estate  is  held  in  the 
name  of  trusted  American  lawyers  or 
agents.  "I  own'  more  goddamn  property." 
said  one  American  lawyer  in  San  Prancisco 
who  has  invested  for  prominent  Filipinos 
for  15  years.  "Tomorrow,  if  I  wanted.  I 
could  sell  $50  million  worth  of  real  proper 
ty.  get  the  money,  and  abscond.  I  could  go 
to  Rio  and  just  say.  Bye-bye.  baby.'  I  just 
wouldn't  cause  they  trust  me." 

Capital  flight  from  the  Philippines  surged 
shortly  after  the  assassination  of  opposition 
leader  Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr.  in  1983.  ac- 
cording to  a  special  study  last  year  by  the 
Northern  California  Interfaith  Committee 
on  Corporate  Responsibility  in  San  Prancis- 
co. The  study  found.  "Out  of  fear  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  turbulence,  over  a  billion 
dollars  left  the  Philippines"  in  three 
months  after  the  Aquino  assassination. 
Marcos  has  issued  a  decree  making  it  illegal 
for  Filipinos  to  export  large  sums  of  cash  or 
hold  foreign  exchange  accounts  without  ap- 
proval from  the  nation's  Central  Bank.  But 
even  Philippine  government  officials  ac- 
knowledge deficiencies  in  the  laws,  which  do 
not  forbid  overseas  investments  per  se. 

In  fact.  U.S.  real  estate  agents  relate  in- 
stances in  which  their  Pilipino  clients  have 
plopped  shopping  bags  stuffed  with  cash  on 
their  desks,  no  questions  asked,  to  be  used 
for  investment  in  property.  "It  is  illegal,  and 
every  once  in  a  while,  there'll  be  fines  and 
confiscations. "  said  the  San  Prancisco 
lawyer  who  represents  Filipinos  and  who  in- 
sisted on  anonymity.  "But  if  the  Philippine 
government  really  did  anything  about  this, 
they'd  be  indicting  all  their  own  officials. 
They're  the  biggest  offenders.  " 

In  the  view  of  the  opposition,  extravagant 
foreign  purchases  compound  the  injustice  ol 
a  regime  that  has  favored  a  loyal  few  at  the 
expense  of  millions  of  others.  As  reports  of 
corruption  proliferated  between  1971  and 
1979.  the  Philippines'  large  income-distribu- 
tion gap  widened  even  further.  According  to 
a  study  released  last  year  by  economists  at 
the  University  of  the  Philippines,  the  poor 
est  60  percent  of  the  households,  which  had 
received  only  25  percent  of  total  income  in 
1971.  saw  their  share  drop  to  22.5  percent  in 

1979.  The  richest  ten  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion,  on    the   other   hand,    increased    their 
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share  of  total  income  to  41.7  percent  from 
37.1  percent  in  the  same  period. 

Capital  flight  has  probably  made  matters 
worse.  According  to  Verne  Dickey,  an  econo- 
mist at  the  State  Department,  some  Philip 
pine  factories  have  laid  off  workers  or 
closed  because  there  were  no  foreign  curren- 
cy reserves  with  which  to  buy  raw  materials 
and  spare  parts.  U.S.  Ambassador  Stephen 
Bosworth  relayed  official  American  concern 
over  the  problem  at  a  news  conference  in 
Manila  in  August  1984  Citing  a  leading  Fill 
pino  economist's  estimate  that  residents 
had  removed  more  than  ten  billion  dollars 
in  recent  years.  Bosworth  said.  "Now.  if 
even  half  of  that  would  return  to  the  Philip- 
pines for  private  investment,  it  woiild  make 
a  considerable  difference  here." 

Some  Filipmo  officials,  including  the  Mar- 
coses, denied  that  they  owned  any  property 
in  the  United  States.  But  the  Marcos's  state 
ment  added  that  the  government's  policy  is 
to  allow  overseas  investment.  "So  long  as 
the  acquisitions  are  legal,  nobody  can  ques- 
tion the  owner's  right  to  lhe.se  properties." 

Energy  Minister  Velasco  also  flatly  denied 
owning  any  property  abroad,  although  his 
nephew  Patrick  de  Borja  told  us  that  the 
Woodslde  mansion  is  a  family  house.  "  and 
that  Velasco  stays  there  when  he  is  In  the 
area.  Soon  after  the  Mercury  News  series 
was  published.  Velasco  offered  to  resign,  but 
was  reportedly  persuaded  to  stay  on  by 
Marcos. 

Defense  Minister  Enrile  said  that  the  pro- 
priety of  U.S.  investment  "depends  on  the 
magnitude  of  money."  In  the  past  Enrile 
and  his  wife  have  owned  three  San  Francis- 
co properties,  and  Enrile  acknowledged  cur- 
rently owning  one  condominium  there.  "If 
the  holdings  are  of  such  a  magnitude  as  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  I'd  say  it  would  be  just  to 
get  it  out  of  the  Philippines  and  I'd  agree 
that  it  was  harmful.  But  when  I  acquired 
mine,  the  economy  of  the  Phlippines  was 
not  what  it  is  today.  It  was  stable  and 
strong,''  he  said. 

One  Filipino  leader  who  spoke  freely  was 
Nemesio  I.  Yabut,  mayor  of  Makati,  the  fi- 
nancial district  of  Manila.  A  former  police- 
man and  cargo  handler.  Yabut  has  served  as 
major  -of  Makali  since  1971  and  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  Marcos.  He  comes  to  the  Bay 
Area  twice  a  year  for  medical  checkups  at 
Stanford  University  Medical  Center. 

Early  one  evening  in  May.  Yabut  an- 
swered the  door  of  his  $520,000  pink  stucco 
home  in  San  Francisco's  exclusive  St.  Fran- 
cis Woods  in  pajamas  and  a  bathrobe,  and 
agreed  to  discuss  his  properties.  He  con- 
firmed real  estate  records  indicating  he  has 
owned,  over  the  past  few  years,  not  only  the 
two-story  home,  in  his  wife's  name,  but  a 
$900,000  apartment  building,  at  least  two 
condominiums,  and  a  San  Francisco  seafood 
restaurant  called  the  Old  Clam  House  But 
Im  only  a  lowly  mayor, '"  Yabut  said.  "I 
have  very  little  money.  .  .    I'm  small-fry." 

Yabut  confessed  that  he  worried  about 
publicity  concerning  his  U.S.  holdings,  most 
of  which  have  been  in  his  own  name,  but  in- 
sisted he  had  done  nothing  illegal.  Although 
he  has  taken  money  out  of  the  Philippines, 
he  said,  he  also  has  brought  money  back. 
Nor,  he  said,  has  he  illegally  traded  curren- 
cy or  neglected  to  pay  US  taxes  I  remem 
ber  the  story  of  Al  Capone.  "  he  said.  "Al 
Capone  was  never  convicted  of  anything  but 
tax  evasion." 

U.S.  real  estate  investments  by  Marcos' 
inner  circle  are  merely  the  "tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. "  according  to  a  senior  executive  with 
one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  Philippines. 
"You're  not  seeing  the  securities,  the  Swiss 
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bank  vaults."  he  said  in  an  interview  in 
Manila.  "The  important  thing  is.  it's  unlike- 
ly that  any  of  this  money  will  return  to  the 
Philippines  when  transition  is  complete  and 
we  have  stability.  When  their  patron  saint 
1  Marcos!  goes,  most  of  them  will  go  over- 
seas to  stay;  most  of  them  already  hold 
green  cards.  These  people  have  not  bought 
U.S.  real  estate  as  a  financial  investment: 
it's  for  their  retirement  when  they  can  no 
longer  stay  in  the  Philippines." 
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ment  to  the  Japanese  to  bring  about  great- 
er trade  concessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  month  ago  there  was  little 
else  but  to  support  a  protectionist  approach 
to  our  trade  deficit.  Today  there  is  an  alter- 
native. The  alternative  is  correct  and  is 
worthy  of  the  nupport  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House 


SHORT  TERM  PROTECTIONISM 
VERSUS  LONG  TERM  SOLUTIONS 

HUN.  DLAN  A.  GALLO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  198S 

.Mr.  (JALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
clarify  my  position  with  regard  to  our 
trade  policy. 

F^arlier  this  year,  representatives  of  both 
labor  and  management  from  within  the  tex- 
tile industry  visited  my  office  to  describe 
the  impact  that  forei<(n  competition  has 
had  on  their  industry. 

The  impact  has  been  devastating.  Our 
textile  trade  balance  is  substantially  in  the 
red.  This  situation  has  caused  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  jobs. 

.\t  the  time  that  these  individuals  visited 
my  office,  I  was  asked  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  1.^62.  I  (flady  joined  this  bill  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  alternative  ap- 
proach, and  certainly  our  trade  deficit 
needs  to  be  addressed. 

But  now  there  is  an  alternative.  Now, 
after  very  careful  consideration  and  devel- 
opment, a  real  approach  to  balancing  our 
foreign  trade  exists. 

That  alternative  measure  is  actually  the 
combination  of  a  number  of  positive  steps 
which  will  create  a  long-term  solution  to 
our  foreign  trade  problems.  These  steps  are 
all  embodied  in  H.R.  3522.  sponsored  by 
Mr.  MUHEL  and  99  original  cosponsors,  of 
which  I  am  one. 

Protectionism  just  won't  work.  While  we 
may  have  a  large  deficit,  we  are  also  the 
largest  exporter  in  the  world.  A  protection- 
ist trade  battle  would  ultimately  harm 
.•\merican  exporters  more  than  it  would  en- 
courage foreign  nations  to  increase  their 
.American  imports. 

While  I  sympathize  with  our  textile 
workers  and  manufacturers.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  way  to  encourage  a  re- 
covery in  the  textile  industry  is  not  a  part 
of  the  bill  before  the  the  House  today. 

The  best  means  to  encourage  a  recovery 
in  the  textile  industry  is  not  to  start  a  trade 
war.  Kather,  the  answer  is  to  once  again 
forge  a  working  partnership  that  fosters 
growth  for  all  of  our  exports. 
The  answer  is  in  H.K.  .'1.522. 
The  well-ccmceived  package  of  ideas  in 
U.K.  .!.")22  would  improve  the  international 
trade  climate  by  causing  adjustments  to 
our  monetary  policy  and  interest  rates.  It 
would  call  for  the  enforcement  of  interna- 
ti<mal  trade  laws,  the  strengthening  of 
unfair  trade  and  counlerfitting  restrictions, 
and  the  use  of  north  shore  oil  as  an  induce- 


ACTION  NEEDED  ON  FIREARMS 
OWNERS  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  A  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1985 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  8 
months  ago  our  colleague.  Mr.  VOLKMER. 
introduced  the  Firearms  Owners  Protection 
Act.  In  July,  the  Senpte  passed  its  version 
of  this  act  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act  is 
badly  needed:  it  has  bipartisan  support:  it 
has  passed  the  other  body.  .\nd  yet.  Mem- 
bers of  our  House  are  being  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  even  consider  it. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation.  As  an 
original  cosponsor.  I  share  its  author's 
belief  that  the  way  to  curb  firearm  abuse  is 
by  attacking  criminal  abusers,  not  miring 
law  abiding  sports  people  in  redtape. 

I  can  understand  and  respect.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  views  of  those  Members  who  may 
disagree  with  me  on  this  issue.  But  I  can 
neither  understand  nor  accept  those  who 
would  deny  me  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  opportu- 
nity to  debate  the  merits  of  this  legislation 
and  to  cast  votes  on  behalf  of  our  constitu- 
ents. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  this  bill  does  just 
what  it  says  it  will  do;  it  protects  law  abid- 
ing gun  owners.  It  does  not  weaken  protec- 
tion againr.t  law  breakers;  in  fact,  it 
strengthens  it.  The  people  of  South  Dakota 
understand  the  folly  of  trying  to  stop 
criminals  with  paperwork.  They  understand 
that  paperwork  may  hinder  them  in  enjoy- 
ing a  sport,  but  it  will  never  stop  the  deter- 
mined criminal.  They  resent  the  fact  they 
can  be  jailed  as  felons  for  inadvertent 
errors  in  complying  with  current  gun  laws 
and.  most  of  all.  they  demand  that  their 
voice  receive  a  fair  hearing  on  this  issue. 

I  have  been  elected  to  be  their  voice.  I 
desire  to  speak  for  South  Dakota  by  voting 
in  favor  of  the  Firearms  Owners  Protection 
Act.  Like  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  who  favor  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  know  why  my  rights,  and  those  of 
my  State,  are  being  denied. 
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UPDATE  ON  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTI- 
TUTION 

HON.  LINDY  ^MRS.  HALE    BOGGS 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1985 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  report  that  the  Commission  on  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  Inited  States  Constitu- 
tion is  now  in  full  operation  under  the 
leadership  of  its  chairman.  Chief  Justice 
V^arren  Burger.  The  2.'!  member  Commis- 
sion now  has  a  full  complement  of  mem- 
bers, its  core  staff  has  been  selected,  and  it 
issued  its  first  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  are: 

List  op  Members 
Warren  E.  Burger  (Chairman).  Frederick 
K  Biebel.  Lindy  Boccs.  Herber  Brownell. 
Lynne  V.  Cheney.  Philip  M.  Crane.  William 
J.  Green.  Edward  Victor  Hill.  Cornelia  G. 
Kennedy.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Harry 
McKinley  Lightsey.  Jr.,  William  Lucas, 
Edward  P  Morgan.  Betty  Southard 
Murphy.  Thomas  H.  O'Connor.  Phyllis 
Schlafly.  Bernard  H.  Siegen.  Ted  Stevens. 
Otiert  C.  Tanner.  Strom  Thurmond.  Ronald 
H.  Walker.  Charles  E.  Wiggins,  and  Charles 
Alan  Wright. 

The  Commission  has  selected  Mh.h  W. 
Cannon  as  staff  director  and  Ronald  Mann 
as  deputy  staff  director.  The  Commission's 
offices  are  located  at  734  Jackson  Place 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  and  its  telephone 
number  is  rSA-1789. 

Last  month  the  Commission  submitted 
its  first  report  on  its  activities  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  A  summary  of  this 
report  follows: 

Executive  Summary  of  First  Report:  Com- 
mission   ON    the    Bicentennial    of    the 
United  States  Constitution 
The  twenty-three  member  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution  was   established   by   Act   of   Con- 
gress. Public  Law"  98-101.  The  President  des- 
ignated Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  20  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  sworn  in  by 
Vice  President  Bush  on  July  30,  1985.  The 
Commission  appointed  Mark  W.  Cannon  as 
Staff  Director  and  Ronald  Mann  as  Deputy 
Staff  Director. 

The  Commission  met  July  29-30  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  August  22-23  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.  Today.  September  17,  the  Com- 
mission conducu  public  hearings  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  at  which 
19  public  and  private  organizations  descrit>e 
their  plans  and  activities  to  commemorate 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution.  This 
meeting  helps  inform  the  Commission  as 
well  as  interested  groups  about  current  and 
contemplated  Bicentennial  activities. 

The  Commission  will  emphasize  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  afforded  by  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  United  Slates  Constitu- 
tion. The  most  lasting  honor  we  can  bestow 
upon  the  generation  that  gave  us  our  form 
of  government  is  to  foster  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  just  appreciation  and 
a  clearer  understanding  of  their  constitu- 
tional heritage.  In  the  words  of  the  Com- 
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mission's  Chairman  it  is  an  occasion  for  "a 
history  and  civics  lesson  for  all  of  us."  This 
commemoration  can  help  us  understand 
better  the  conditions  that  underlie  human 
freedom,  and  it  can  enlighten  our  approach- 
es to  constitutional  and  policy  issues  that  lie 
ahead. 

The  Commission  proposes  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  Con- 
stitution's Bicentennial  have  three  phases, 
corresponding  to  the  three-year  period  from 
1987  through  1989.  FYom  now  until  Septem 
t>er  17,  1987— the  Bicentennial  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution  in  the  Philadelphia 
Convention— some  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Convention, 
the  writings  of  the  Founders,  and  analysis 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  The  year  1988 
should  be  one  of  public  enlightenment 
about  the  deliberatioris  during  1788  by  the 
people  in  every  State  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  Constitution,  which  led  to  ratifica- 
tion. The  year  1989  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
formation  of  the  first  government  and  to 
the  200  years  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  three  branches  of  government  under 
the  Constitution,  and  will  prepare  the  way 
for  a  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  success  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  depends  in 
a  major  way  on  the  widespread  and  enthusi- 
astic involvement  of  private  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  enlarge  public  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Constitution.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  major  goal  of  the  Commission 
will  be  to  stimulate  pervasive  activity  by 
thousands  of  organizations  at  the  grass 
roots  level  that  will  educate  their  members 
and  others  about  the  Constitution  and  the 
unique  aspects  of  that  document  to  ensure 
freedom  under  law.  The  Commission  will 
also  work  closely  with  State  Bicentennial 
Commissions,  federal  agencies,  and  Con- 
gress in  planning  and  coordina'ing  govern- 
ment support  and  involvement. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  T.  JOHN  CAREY 

HON    V^lLLiAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstandinK  civic 
leader  of  Ocean  City,  NJ.  Mr.  T.  John 
Carey,  who  passed  away  on  Auf^Ht  30, 
1935.  A  lonfctime  pentonal  friend,  "TJ."  tut 
he  was  called  by  many,  will  be  itorely 
missed  by  the  community  he  so  dearly 
loved. 

John  lived  in  Ocean  City  oince  the  age  of 
2.  He  set  numerous  sports  records  al  the 
same  high  school  where  he  was  later  a 
teacher  and  football  coach.  He  loved  the 
water  and  became  Mouth  Jersey's  champion 
rower,  in  1933,  John  won  the  National  Life 
Guard  Championship.  Later  he  was  to 
become  a  movinK  force  in  the  founding  of 
the  beach  patrol  and  over  the  years  he  was 
its  greatest  booster. 

As  one  of  Ocean  City's  most  prominent 
realtors.  John  is  best  re:nembered  for  his 
community  work.  He  truly  cared  about  his 
community  and  its  people.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  city  are  numerous,  the  respect 
he  received  was  ip'eat.  John  was  the  fore- 
most expert  on  beach  nourishment — a  term 
he  coined — to  describe  sand  replenishment. 
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He  studied  the  ocean  currents  and  wave 
action  from  boyhood  days,  and  he  had  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  natural  process 
that  takes  place  along  our  coastal  area.  1 
would  often  see  John  on  the  beach  after  a 
severe  Northeaster  inspecting  the  damage 
and  checking  the  effect  of  the  groins,  jet- 
ties, and  wings  that  he  helped  to  make  pos- 
sible. 

As  an  avid  conservationist,  it  was  natural 
that  he  became  a  leader  on  the  beach  ero- 
sion committees  in  Ocean  City  and  Cape 
.May  County.  He  coordinated  projects  for 
the  build-up  of  dunes  on  the  beachfront, 
and  encouraged  experimentation  with  inno- 
vative techniques  to  reduce  the  erosion  of 
our  beaches — one  of  our  most  precious  nat- 
ural resources. 

John  will  also  be  remembered  by  the 
many  wooden  art  plaques  commemorating 
people  and  events  that  he  so  skillfully 
crafted  in  his  shop.  Several  of  his  plaques 
have  been  presented  here  in  Washington  to 
Presidents  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  to  Senators  and  other  dig- 
nitaries. I  am  proud  of  the  one  he  present- 
ed to  me  many  years  ago. 

John  was  one  of  Ocean  City's  leading 
citizens.  He  won  the  City's  Community 
Service  Award  in  1966  and  the  Mason 
l.^ge's  Ciiizen  of  the  Year  Award  in  I9M3. 

To  say  that  John  will  be  sadly  missed  is 
really  inadequate.  He  was  one  of  a  kind — a 
man  whose  life  exemplified  decency,  a 
sense  of  community,  personal  integrity, 
kindness  and  commitment.  His  hardwork- 
ing wife,  Betty,  was  the  perfect  partner — 
loving,  supportive,  principled  and  public 
spirited. 

I  know  that  1  speak  for  all  who  knew 
him  when  I  say  we  will  miss  him  greatly. 
Ocean  City  will  feel  this  loss.  1  extend  to 
Betty,  his  two  brothers.  Fenton  of  Ocean 
City,  and  Lewis  Z.  of  Houston,  and  sister. 
Acelia  Hall  of  Greenville.  ME,  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  on  the  passing  of  T.  John 
Carey — a  most  remarkable  man. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  GAY,  FOUND- 
ER OF  THE  COTTON  PICKW 
FAIR 

HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

.Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  week- 
end, the  23d  Cotton-Pickin'  Fair  was  held 
in  Gay,  GA.  Over  the  years,  this  twice 
yearly  fair  has  become  a  big  event  in  Geor- 
gia, attracting  visitors  and  exhibitors  from 
throughout  the  South. 

There  was  a  change  at  this  month's  fair, 
however,  which  was  noticed  by  all  who  at- 
tended. For  the  first  time,  the  fair's  found- 
er. Bill  Gay,  was  not  present. 

In  Mny  of  this  year.  Bill  (iay  died  after 
an  extended  illness.  Although  he  wasn't  in 
(•ay  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  for  the  festi- 
val, his  memory  and  presence  was  strongly 
felt  by  those  who  have  worked  with  him  to 
organize  the  event  over  the  years. 

Bill  was  always  active  in  protecting  the 
interests    and    concerns    of    the    people    of 
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(<ay,  and  he  served  as  mayor  of  the  town 
for  8  years. 

With  the  decline  in  the  value  of  cotton — 
one  of  (iay's  major  products — Bill  and  his 
wife,  Joanne,  looked  for  a  way  to  bolster 
the  community's  falling  economy. 

By  1972.  they  had  formulated  a  plan  and 
put  it  into  action — and  the  Cotton-Pickin' 
Fair  was  born. 

The  couple  turned  the  old  family  cotton 
gin  complex  into  a  fairground.  Twice  a 
year,  the  first  week  in  May  and  October, 
the  area  is  open  for  an  enormous  fair,  fea- 
turing exhibitions  including  crafts,  food, 
antiques,  personal  items,  and  household 
goods.  Almost  anything  anyone  wants  can 
be  found  in  Gay  during  the  Cotton-Pickin' 
Fair.  But,  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
make  their  way  to  this  rural  (ieorgia  town 
each  year  are  impressed  by  more  than 
simply  the  size  of  the  fair.  The  most  nota- 
ble aspect  of  the  Cotton-Pickin'  Fair  is  the 
efficiency  with  which  it's  run. 

The  area  is  well-laid  out,  and  every  possi- 
ble circumstance  is  plann'<d  for.  \  visit  to 
the  Cotton-Pickin'  Fair  is  a  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  day,  and  the  planning  done  by 
Bill  and  Joanne  (iay  has  made  it  that  way. 

ThiH  weekend,  al  the  church  service  held 
on  the  fairgrounds,  a  memorial  stone  hon- 
oring Bill  Gay  was  unveiled.  Contributions 
for  this  tribute  came  from  the  exhibitors 
who  have  worked  with  Bill  Gay  over  the 
years. 

There  is  no  location  more  fitting  to  place 
a  memorial  to  Bill  Gay  than  the  site  of  the 
fair  he  planned,  organized,  and  loved. 

The  Cotton-Pickin'  Fair  will  continue 
even  though  Bill  Gay  is  gone,  for  his  hard 
work  has  established  its  reputation  through 
the  South.  .Although  the  stone  will  be  a  re- 
minder to  new  visitors  of  the  man  who 
dreamed  of  this  event,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  going  to  Gay  for  years  will  think  of 
Bill  (iay  each  time  we  join  the  thousands 
of  others  who  come  to  the  Cotton-Pickin' 
Fair  to  enjoy  a  day  in  the  sunshine  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  areas  of  rural  (ieor- 
gia. 


1986-TEXAS 
NIAL/SOUTH 
LEE 


iJESQUICENTEN- 
AUSTRALIA    JUBI- 


HON.  JIM  CHAPMAN 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1985 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  Texas  and  South  Australia  are  both 
celebrating  their  I.50th  anniversary  in  19H6. 
It  is  our  sesquicentennial  and  their  jubilee. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  fellow  Texans,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  I'nited  States  and  the  (iovernor 
of  Texas  in  paying  tribute  to  the  grit  and 
determination  of  a  group  of  h«>r<<e  men  and 
women  who  are  celebrating  thix  joint  l.'iOth 
anniversary  of  the  States  of  Texa.'<  and 
South  .Australia. 

This  weekend,  two  of  mv  constituents. 
Vickie  Speir  aiid  Leana  Kideout  of  .Mar- 
shall,  will    begin   a   600-mile   trail    ride   on 
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horseback  across  Texas  in  commemoration 
of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  Last  month.  Ms.  Speir  joined  with 
two  riders  in  .Australia,  Peter  Knudsen  and 
Mickey  McKeown,  in  i  600-mile  ride  to  cel- 
ebrate the  1,50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  South  Australia.  Dubbed  the  "Jubilee 
Overlanders,"  these  men  and  women  are  re- 
creating the  conditions  that  existed  on  the 
trail  in  the  I830's  to  help  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  horses  to  the  he.ilage  of  our 
States  and  the  conquering  of  the  Texan  and 
.Australian  frontiers. 

The  Texas  ride,  which  begins  this  week- 
end, will  cover  some  of  the  wildest  and 
most  scenic  frontier  country  in  my  State. 
Beginning  in  San  Antonio,  the  Overlanders 
will  ride  to  YO  Ranch— between  Kerrville 
and  Mountain  Home — then  down  to  Del 
Rio  and  Langtry.  across  to  Marathon  and 
down  through  Big  Bend  National  Park, 
ending  the  ride  along  El  ("amino  del  Rio  at 
Presidio. 

With  the  inspiration  of  our  forefathers 
who  established  our  independence  on  the 
San  Jacinto  battlefield  in  1836.  let  us  all 
renew  our  commitment  to  building  a 
stronger  community,  a  stronger  Texas— a 
stronger  and  safer  world  for  all— so  that 
our  children — and  our  children's  children 
aN  well— may  dream  of  a  future  that  has  no 
bounds. 

(iod  speed. 


VOTING  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  .Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation,  by  request, 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19.54  to  provide  a  $30  refundable 
tax  credit  to  taxpayers  who  vote  in  Federal 
general  elections. 

The  concept  of  a  voting  tax  credit  is  the 
brainchild  of  Frank  Martino.  president  of 
the  International  Chemical  Workers  I  nion. 
The  ICW  I'  proposal  puts  forth  a  voting  tax 
credit  a.s  a  method  to  get  more  Americans 
out  to  vote  in  Federal  elections.  According 
to  the  ICWr.  the  credit  "is  designed  to  pro- 
vice  an  incentive  for  all  Americans,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  to  exercise  their  franchise 
as  reponsible  citizens  of  our  country." 

The  low  percentage  of  voter  turnout  in 
Federal  elections  has  become  a  deplorable 
situation  in  this  country.  Apathy  on  the 
part  of  eligible  voters  has  soared,  and  more 
and  more  Americans  seem  to  believe  that 
their  vote  is  not  really  important  anymore. 

The  extent  of  voter  alienation  is  apparent 
in  statistics  compiled  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  In  the  1968  Presidential  election 
there  was  a  60.9-percent  voter  turnout, 
while  in  1972,  after  18-year-olds  got  the 
vote,  turnout  dropped  to  55.6  percent.  Voter 
participation  in  the  1980  election  was  52.6 
percent,  down  1  percent  from  the  level  of 
the  1976  election  and  well  below  the  highest 
participation  level  of  62.8  percent  in  the 
I960    Kennedy-Nixon   election.    In    1984.  of 
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the  173.9  million  Americans  eligible  to  vote, 
only  92.65  million  did  vote  or  53.3  percent. 
The  figures  are  even  more  alarming  for  off- 
year  elections.  In  1970  there  was  a  43.5-per- 
cent turnout  compared  to  35.5  percent  in 
]978 — with  a  population  increase  of  21  per- 
cent. 

The  nationwide  decline  in  voting  should 
be  of  serious  concern  to  anyone  who  be- 
lieves in  democracy.  One  of  our  basic  free- 
doms as  Americans  is  to  choose  our  public 
officials  through  the  election  process.  Then 
if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  those  in  office 
we  can  make  changes  by  exercising  our 
right  to  vote.  Those  who  cite  disillusion- 
ment or  disgust  with  the  system  as  their 
reason  for  not  casting  a  ballot  are  simply 
perpetuating  the  situation  they  dislike.  We 
cannot  stand  back,  h  is  time  for  all  Ameri- 
can's to  realize  that  our  votes  do  count, 
and  we  must  do  something  to  encourage  el- 
igible voters  to  participate. 

The  voting  tax  credit  is  one  way  to  en- 
courage eligible  voters  to  take  the  time  to 
vote.  'Taxpayers  who  vote  in  a  Federal  gen- 
eral election,  or  the  equivalent  thereto, 
would  receive  the  credit— $60  for  a  joint 
return — by  attaching  their  ballot  stub  to 
their  Federal  income  tax  return.  In  those 
States  where  a  ballot  stub  is  not  used,  a 
stamp  or  other  document  which  is  evidence 
of  voting  should  be  issued. 

Critics  of  a  voting  tax  credit  argue  that 
increased  voter  turnout  does  not  guarantee 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  legisla- 
tors being  elected.  Certainly  there  is  some 
merit  to  that  argument,  but  we  have  to  ex- 
amine the  overall  picture.  We  all  have  to 
work  for  improved  voter  turnout,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  have  to  help  educate  voters 
so  that  they  can  cast  a  responsible  vote. 

1  think  we  owe  it  to  the  country  to  give 
this  proposal  our  attention. 
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briefed,  and  presented  a  number  of  cases  to 
the  California  Supreme  Court,  many  relat- 
ing to  rules  governing  the  collection  and 
presentation  of  evidence.  In  1980.  Jack  re- 
ceived the  prestigious  "Prosecutor  of  the 
Year  Award"  from  the  Calii'ornia  District 
Attorney's  Association. 

Jack  has  passed  on  the  benefits  of  his  ex- 
perience and  education  to  others.  As  assist- 
ant district  attorney,  he  organized  and 
headed  the  training/education  division.  He 
created,  edits  and  authors  Point  of  View,  a 
law  journal  distributed  to  local  legal  and 
peace  officers.  He  created  and  edil!>  Point 
and  Authorities,  a  »eekl.>  videotape  presen- 
tation of  appellate  decisioni*  with  analysis 
and  perspective.  .And.  he  established  a 
"Brief  Bank"'  of  research  and  legal  memo- 
randa with  over  6.000  entries,  which  is 
available  to  all  deputies. 

In  addition.  Jack  has  lectured  extensively 
on  all  aspects  of  crinina  hw  Mrri  ha!,  been 
certified  as  a  criminal  la*  «ixi:ittlis!  b>  the 
State  bar.  He  has  testified  many  times 
before  the  St<ite  legislature  and  is  a  recog- 
nized expert  on  substantive,  evidentiary, 
and  procedural  criminal  law.  He  has  au- 
thored numerous  amicus  curiae  briefs  to 
the  California  Supreme  Court  dealing  with 
the  constitutionality  of  the  death  penalty, 
the  exclusionary  rule  and  like  topics.  Jack 
is  a  true  scholar. 

Jack  and  his  wife.  Janet,  live  in  Alameda. 
They  have  three  sons,  Matthew,  James,  and 
Mark,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  included  in 
their  long  list  of  friends.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack 
Meehan  is  a  scholar  and  an  activist.  A  man 
of  toughness  and  a  man  of  compassion.  A 
community  man  and  a  family  man.  He  is 
an  excellent  district  attorney  and  a  superi- 
or person.  I  am  proud  to  have  Jack  as  a 
constituent  and  a  friend,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  salute  him  before  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives, 


HONORING  JOHN  J.  MEEHAN 


HON.  FCRTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

.Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  constituent  and  friend  of  mine, 
John  J.  Meehan.  the  Alameda  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney, 

For  the  past  4'/2  years.  Jack  Meehan  has 
led  what  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  finest  district  attorney's  offices  in  the 
country.  He  is  tough,  smart,  honest,  and 
fair,  and  his  energy  for  his  job  is  comple- 
mented by  his  scholarly  legal  acumen,  his 
administrative  ability  and  his  sense  of  com- 
munity involvement. 

Jack's  father  was  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  for  40  years, 
retiring  as  a  captain,  and  he  passed  on  to 
Jack  his  concern  with  law  enforcement. 
Jack  joined  the  district  attorney's  office  in 
1960  and  has  held  every  trial  and  adminis- 
trative position,  including  chief  assistant. 
He  successfully  prosecuted  over  150  felony 
jury  trials  in  superior  court  without  ever 
having  a  prosecutorial  or  trial  error  cited 
by  the  court  of  t.ppeals.  He  has  supervised. 


A  DAY  OF  HOPE 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  .tEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1985 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, two  very  fine  things  happened  yesterday 
which  give  us  all  hope  for  the  future. 

One  was  the  remarkable  performance  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  its  intelligence  support 
in  capturing  four  terrorist  murderers  over 
the  Mediterranean. 

ThiK  operation  appears  to  have  been  car- 
ried out  to  perfection.  It  shows  us  that 
technically  the  United  SUtes  has  the  means 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  terrorism.  It 
sends  a  clear  and  unmistakeable  message 
that  terrorists  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
slink  away  into  the  night,  unnoticed  and 
unpunished.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  tragic 
murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer.  the  Navy  has 
delivered  the  murderers  into  the  hands  of 
justice.  Surely  this  offers  us  hope  that  we 
will  see  an  end  to  the  international  plague 
of  terrorism. 

The  second  event  which  gives  us  hope. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  announcement  that  the 
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International  PhyKicians  AKainst  Nuclear 
War  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace.  This  organization  fully  deservesi  this 
award  for  the  splendid  work  they've  done 
in  tryinK  to  alert  the  Kovernments  and  the 
people  of  the  world  to  the  horror  of  nucle- 
ar war.  Clearly  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
but  with  KToups  such  as  the  International 
Physicians  Against  Nuclear  War  working 
to  brinK  peace  to  the  world,  there  is  hope 
that  the  nuclear  arms  race  can  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  coni^ratulate  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  the  International  Physicians 
Agrainst  Nuclear  War. 


TAX  REFORM 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  October  11,  1985 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  followinK  article  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  As  Congress 
begins  to  consider  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  tax  reform  proposal,  we  must  not 
forget  the  impact  tax  reform  can  have  on 
all  sections  of  the  economy. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  10. 

19851 

Tax  Reform  Aims  at  Very  Industries  Up 

FOR  Protection 

(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts  and  Gary  Robbin.s) 

Washington  is  practicing  a  new  form  of 
economics  that  has  replaced  both  demand- 
side  and  supply-side  economics.  It  is  called 
blind-side.  Policy  makers  in  both  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  have  failed  to  make 
the  obvious  connection  between  taxation 
and  international  competitiveness.  A  tax- 
reform  package  is  taking  shape  that  will 
further  erode  the  U.S.  competitive  position, 
especially  in  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
where  the  demand  for  production  is  strong- 
est. 

Taxation  is  a  major  factor  in  the  cost  of 
production.  Countries  with  tax  systems  that 
raise  the  cost  of  labor  and  capital  relative  to 
their  trading  partners  suffer  a  self-imposed 
competitive  disadvantage.  Since  the  U.S.  al- 
ready suffers  such  a  disadvantage— particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  Japanese— tax 
reform  is  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
U.S.  competitive  position. 

However,  the  opportunity  is  being  lost. 
The  original  impetus  within  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  tax  reform  was  the  supply- 
side  emphasis  on  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  increasing  economic  growth. 
However,  this  goal  was  largely  subordinated 
in  favor  of  making  the  tax  code  'fairer."  In 
the  hands  of  its  proponents,  fairness  means 
the  redistribution  of  income  from  business 
and  upper-income  taxpayers  to  lower- 
income  taxpayers. 

In  the  regard  Treasury  I  was  so  "fair" 
that  the  administration  realized,  belatedly, 
that  it  was  a  threat  to  the  investment  cli- 
mate in  the  U.S.,  and  it  was  replaced  by 
Treasury  II.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Reagan 
administration  had  already  unleased  the 
fairness  issue.  Claiming  that  Treasury  II  is 
not  fair  enough,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee staff  and  Chairman  Dan  Rostenkow- 
ski  have  developed  a  tax-reform  plan  that 
by  our  calculations  would  raise  the  cost  of 
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capital  by  14%  overall,  compared  with  cur- 
rent law. 

Moreover,  it  would  hit  the  hardest  those 
industries  that  are  suffering  the  most  on 
the  trade  front.  Agriculture,  for  example, 
which  is  in  line  for  a  budget-busting  multi 
billion-dollar  bailout,  would  find  its  cost  of 
capital  rai.sed  22%.  Textiles  and  shoes, 
which  are  in  the  forefront  of  protectionist 
legislation,  would  be  further  undermined 
competitively  by  a  14%  higher  cost  of  cap- 
ital. Primary  metals  would  be  saddled  with  a 
cost  of  capital  about  15.5%  higher,  and 
semiconductors  would  experience  a  12.5% 
increase. 

Protection  forces  consumers  to  pay  higher 
prices  and  is  a  high-cost  program  for  tempo- 
rarily saving  Jobs  in  the  protected  indus- 
tries. Protection  makes  no  sen.se  whatsoever 
when  nullified  by  changes  in  tax  law  that 
raise  the  cost  of  capital.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  an  administration  that  intended  to  ren- 
ovate U.S.  economic  performance  is  on  the 
verge  of  protectionist  legislation  and  a  lax 
reform  that  would  increase  protectionist 
pressures.  Somewhere  along  the  way  the 
politics  of  policy  makinR  crowded  out  the 
substance. 


JUDGE  BROMINSKI  NAMED  MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  October  11.  1985 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  accomplishments  of  Bernard  C. 
Brominski.  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Luzerne  County.  PA.  Judge  Bro- 
minski personifies  the  best  qualities  of 
America's  judicial  system,  and  this  evening 
he  will  be  honored  as  the  recipient  of  the 
annual  "Man  of  the  Year  Award"  by  the 
(•eneral  Pulaski  Day  Committee  of  Wyo- 
ming Valley. 

.\s  a  practicing  attorney  in  Luzerne 
County,  I  have  known  Judge  Brominski  for 
more  than  20  years  and  have  always  held 
him  in  the  highest  esteem.  Rarely  does  one 
come  across  a  man  of  such  high  integrity 
and  with  such  unwavering  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  his  profession.  Originally  appoint- 
ed to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lu- 
zerne County  by  (Jov.  (teorge  I.«ader  in 
1958,  Judge  Brominski  was  reelected  to  10- 
year  terms  in  19.59.  1969.  and  1979.  He  was 
named  president  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Comm<m  Pleas  of  Luzerne  County  in  1968 
and  resigned  this  position  in  I9KI. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  Judge  Brominski  was  born  in 
Swoyersville.  PA.  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Swoyersville  High  School.  Blair  Academy, 
Franklin  and  .Marshall  College,  and  Dick- 
inson College.  He  received  his  doctor  of  ju- 
risprudence and  doctor  of  laws  degrees 
from  the  Dickinson  School  of  Law.  His  ex- 
periences include  general  law  practice, 
serving  as  special  deputy  attorney  general, 
as  well  as  judge  of  Domestic  Court  and  Ju- 
venile Court  of  Luzerne  County.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  his  country  in  the 
Navy  aboard  a  destroyer  in  the  Pacific  the- 
ater. 
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As  a  leader  in  his  community.  Judge  Bro- 
minski is  a  past  grand  knight  of  Assumpla 
Council.  Knights  of  Columbus:  a  past  dis- 
trict deputy  of  district  No.  19.  Pennsylva- 
nia: a  member  of  Bishop  Hafey  .>\ssembl>. 
fourth  degree  Knights  of  Columbus:  Talra 
Club  of  Wyoming  \alley.  General  Pulaski 
Day  Committee  of  Wyoming  Valley  and 
president  from  I960  to  1968.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Bar  .Association. 
Pennsylvania  State  Bar  .Association. 
Wilkes-Barre  Law  and  Library  Association 
and  Luzerne  County  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  draw  (he  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  an  excellent  judge,  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  community,  and  a 
personal  friend.  Judge  Bernard  C.  Bro- 
minski. I  join  with  the  Pulaski  Committee 
in  congratulating  Judge  Brominski,  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  Its  fine  ch<nce 
of  ".Man  of  the  Year." 


JOE  ANDRY-AN  OUTSTANDING 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

Mr.  MrEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Joe  Andry.  the  State  Director  for  Veterans' 
Fymployment  and  Training  Service,  in  Co- 
lumbus. OH  was  honored  by  the  Federal 
(iovernment  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding 
handicapped  Federal  employees  for  198,5. 

Joe  was  selected  for  this  award  because 
of  his  dedication,  hard  work  and  commit- 
ment to  helping  America's  veterans  secure 
employment.  Because  of  his  effectiveness 
and  positive  approach  to  this  job.  Joe  has 
earned  the  title,  "Mr.  Can  Do."  Ohio  cur- 
rently ranks  fifth  nationally  In  job  place- 
ments under  the  Emergency  Veterans  Job 
Training  Xct.  The  process  and  success  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  Joe's  community 
involvement  and  ability  to  provide  the  max- 
imum assistance  to  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  comment  on  Joe's  contribution  to 
America's  veterans  organizations.  He  Is  a 
lifetime  member  of  the  Disabled  .American 
Veterans  ID.AN)  and  has  served  as  Ohio's 
State  commander  of  this  fine  organization. 
He  is  active  and  plays  a  leading  role  in  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  AMVETS,  and 
the  .Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

Throughout  the  years,  Joe  has  demon- 
strated a  tremendous  capacity  for  giving  of 
himself  to  others.  He  serves  on  several  civic 
advisory  committees  and  Is  also  the  publici- 
ty chairman  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  .America, 
pack  191.  But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
comment  one  tan  make  about  Joe  .\ndry  is 
that  he  Is  a  man  of  great  character.  I  join 
with  his  wife.  Pal.  and  their  children,  Bret. 
Kristin,  Ryan  and  Tomm>.  and  their  proud 
parents  and  friends  in  congratulating  Joe 
for  his  latest  achievement.  His  work  and 
high  standard.'^  serve  a.s  a  model  for  all  citi- 
zens to  exemplifv. 
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Joseph  E.  Andry 
Joseph  E.  Andry  has  overcome  personal 
adversity  to  assist  other  veterans  through 
his  work  as  the  State  Director  for  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training  Service  (VETS). 
He  was  promoted  to  his  position  because  of 
the  outstanding  job  he  did  as  Assistant 
State  Director  for  VETS. 

Since  assuming  his  current  position,  the 
Department  of  Latjors  VETS  has  become  a 
positive  force  in  Ohio's  veterans'  programs. 
Ohio  currently  ranks  5th  nationally  in  job 
placements  under  the  Emergency  Veterans 
Job  Training  Act  of  1983.  The  progress  and 
success  in  Ohio  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
Mr.  Andry's  community  involvement.  He 
uses  his  broad  knowledge  of  services  and 
benefits  of  other  agencies  and  organizations 
and  coordinates  them  to  maximize  assist- 
ance given  to  veterans.  Because  of  this  posi- 
tive approach,  he  earned  the  title,  "Mr.  Can 
Do.  " 

Previously  employed  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  (VA).  he  was  recognized  as 
the  Outstanding  Handicapped  VA  Employee 
in  1976,  1977,  and  1978,  for  performance  on 
the  job  and  in  service  to  veterans.  Addition- 
ally, he  received  recognition  and  honor  from 
city.  Slate,  and  National  elected  officials 
and  community  leaders.  In  1979,  he  received 
from  the  President,  the  Disabled  American 
Veteran  (DAV)  of  the  Year  Award.  In  1980, 
he  was  honored  by  the  President's  Commit 
tee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  for 
meritorious  service. 

Mr  Andry  has  been  interviewed  by  televi- 
sion and  radio  stations  covering  such  topics 
as  VETS  programs,  Americanism,  disabled 
persons,  and  POW/MlAs.  PM  Magazine  did 
a  television  feature  in  March  of  1982  focus- 
ing on  Mr.  Andry's  handicap  and  his  ability 
to  rise  above  it. 

Mr.  Andry  is  also  actively  involved  in  com- 
munity service.  Prom  1982-1984.  he  was  vol 
untary  chairman  of  Service  to  Military 
Families  and  Veterans  for  the  American 
Red  Cross.  He  assisted  in  counseling  in  per- 
sonal and  family  problem  areas  and  received 
recognition  for  his  efforts  by  Ohio's  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  and  held  the  top  post  of  Com- 
mander of  the  Ohio  Department  in  1984-85 
He  also  coordinated  the  POW/MIA  observ 
ance  in  1984  and  1985.  He  has  contributed 
to  the  success  of  many  organizations.  He 
serves  on  The  Rehabilitation  and  Employ- 
ment Committees  on  Slate  and  National 
levels;  as  Slate  Department  Employment 
Director  of  the  DAV:  on  Mercy  Hospitals 
"Project  Pride"  Advisory  Council:  with  the 
DAV  Amputation  Chapter;  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  Italian  War  Veterans:  and  as 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Pack  191,  Publicity 
Chairman.  He  is  active  with  all  and  plays  a 
leading  part  in  many  organizations.  He  is 
active  in  the  AMVETS  (American  Veterans 
of  World  W.ir  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam).  Vet- 
eran nf  Foreign  Wars,  and  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart,  and  is  currently  President 
of  the  Veterans  Association  of  State  Com- 
manders and  Adjutants,  and  of  the  Mayor's 
(of  Columbus)  Veterans  Advisory  Commit 
lee. 

Mr.  Andry  is  a  Vietnam  veteran  retired 
from  active  duty  due  to  the  nature  of  his 
many  war  wounds  He  received  a  BBA 
degree  in  1974  and  a  BSBE  in  1975  from 
Cleveland  StaVf  University.  His  hobbies  in- 
clude public  speaking,  horseback  riding, 
coaching  baseball,  basketball,  and  soccer, 
and  ink  .sketches.  He  and  his  wife  Patricia 
have  four  children:  Bret.  Kristin,  Ryan,  and 
Tommy. 
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ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSES 

TAXING      STATE      AND      LOCAL 
TAXES 


HON   EDWARD  F,  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
guise  of  tax  reform,  the  administration  is 
proposing  to  Impose  a  new  lax  on  State 
and  local  taxes.  The  administration  would 
transfer  needed  revenues  from  State  and 
local  treasuries  to  special  interests  which 
currently  enjoy  special  tax  treatment.  This 
give-away  could  cripple  our  ability  to 
revive  our  industrial  base  and  to  maintain 
the  recent  improvements  in  our  education- 
al system. 

The  administration  places  an  inordinate 
burden  on  taxpayers  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest;  44  percent  of  America's  popula- 
tion lives  in  that  region,  yet  they  bear  57 
percent  of  the  increased  tax  burden,  drain- 
ing resources  that  are  desperately  needed 
to  rebuild  our  Industrial  base.  Yet,  even 
worse,  the  administration's  double  taxation 
proposal  will  place  an  untolerable  burden 
on  America's  educational  needs:  ,"{6  percent 
of  all  State  and  local  revenues  In  our  coun- 
try are  spent  on  educating  our  children.  By 
taxing  those  revenues,  the  administration 
would  be  cutting  school  revenues  nation- 
wide by  20  percent.  We  should  also  note 
that  the  States  hit  hardest  b>  this  proposal 
u.se  the  least  Federal  funding  for  education. 
While  the  effects  of  cutting  funds  for  edu- 
cation may  first  be  felt  only  locally,  in  the 
long  term  the  effects  on  our  economic  vi- 
tality may  be  devastating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  certain  irony  in 
the  administration's  defense  of  a  double 
tax  that  hits  America's  educational  and  in- 
dustrial potential.  While  willing  to  fight  for 
this  totally  misguided  proposal,  they  ignore 
the  tax  credit  used  by  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals who  pay  taxes  abroad.  The  credit 
cost  the  l.S.  Treasury  $22  billion  each 
year.  Yet,  the  administration  opposes  a 
repeal  of  the  credit,  claiming  that  a  repeal 
would  be  double  taxation. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  taxing  local  and 
State  taxes  can  only  have  a  disasterous 
effect  on  the  I'nited  Slates. 
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People,  and  1  want  to  recognize  him  at  this 
time  for  his  many  years  of  hard  work. 

As  NAACP  chairman,  as  a  State  legisla- 
tor and  as  an  adviser  to  many  of  the  agen- 
cies of  our  Federal  (iovernment,  .Aaron 
Henry  has  helped  to  contribute  In  a 
number  of  ways  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  Mississippians  he  rep- 
resents. He  has  shown  courageous  leader- 
ship in  working  to  call  attention  to  the  In- 
terests of  minorities  and  poor  people,  and 
that  leadership  has  helped  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  many  Americans.  His 
work  on  behalf  of  programs  such  as  the 
Aaron  Henry  Health  Center,  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  National  Center  for  Black  Aged 
speaks  for  Itself. 

Dr.  Henry's  commitment  to  Improving 
the  opportunities  available  to  all  the  people 
of  Mississippi  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  years  of  service  to 
the  NAACP. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  AARON 
HENRY 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  JUSTICE  FOR 
IMMIGRANTS  AND  REFUGEES 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKLIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Aaron  Henry  of  Clarksdale.  MS, 
has  been  a  champion  on  behalf  of  black 
people  in  .Mississippi  and  throughout  the 
I'nited  States. 

Next  month  will  mark  the  2iJth  year  that 
Dr.  Henry  has  ser>ed  as  chairman  of  the 
Mississippi  chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation   for    the    Advancement    of   Colored 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

.^r  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

Mr  UARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday.  Oc- 
tober 19  is  the  "National  Day  of  Justice  for 
Immigrants  and  Refugees."  At  least  19 
cities  across  the  Nation  are  holding  activi- 
ties on  immigrants  and  refugees,  discussing 
their  problems  and  their  contributions  to 
the  Cnited  States. 

There  will  be  a  press  conference  on 
Thursday,  October  17  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
1310  of  the  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing to  better  explain  planned  activities.  If 
any  of  my  colleagues  are  interested  in  find- 
ing out  more  about  activities  in  their  dis- 
tricts. I  urge  them  to  either  attend  the  press 
conference  or  send  a  staff  person  to  get 
further  information. 

I  am  submitting  a  press  release  put  out 
by  the  Steering  Committee  for  the  day's  ac- 
tivities for  my  colleagues'  perusal  so  that 
they  better  understand  the  purpose  of  this 
commemoration: 

National  Day  of  Justice  for  Immigrants 
AND  Refugees 

October  19.  1985  has  been  designated  the 
National  Day  of  Justice  for  Immigrants  and 
Refugees.  We  call  upon  all  who  support 
equality  and  justice  for  immigrants  and  ref- 
ugees to  join  in  nationwide  activities  on  Oc- 
tol>er  19  to  both  honor  our  immigrant  popu- 
lation and  to  draw  attention  to  the  many 
problems  which  continue  to  plague  those 
who  have  come  to  the  United  Slates  seeking 
economic  survival  and  freedom  from  repres- 
sion. 

Today,  while  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  refurbish  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  a 
much-heralded  symbol  of  the  generous 
welcome'  the  United  Slates  has  extended  to 
the  "tired  .  .  .  poor  .  .  .  huddled  masses  "  of 
the  world,  immigrants  to  this  country— both 
documented  and  undocumented— have  tjeen 
met  with  a  growing  distrust  for  "foreign- 
ers." 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  immigrants 
from  underdeveloped  countries  ha.s  dramati- 
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rally  increased,  a  response  to  the  growing 
improvement  and  political  repression  of 
their  homelands.  For  these  p)eople.  the  U.S. 
governments  relations— politically  and  eco- 
nomically—to their  countries  has  largely  de- 
termined their  immigration  status  and  fate. 
While  millions  of  dollars  in  U.S.  military 
and  economic  aid  go  to  the  Salvadoran  and 
Guatemalan  regimes  and  the  threat  of 
direct  U.S.  intervention  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance, refugees  from  the  civil  turmoil  in 
these  and  other  countries  have  consistently 
been  denied  political  asylum.  Less  than  1% 
of  Guatemalan  asylum  claims  and  less  than 
3%  of  Salvadoran  asylum  claims  are  granted 
in  the  United  States. 

The  present  immigration  bill  pending 
before  Congress  could  potentially  under- 
mine the  democratic  rights  of  all  immi- 
grants and  legislate  further  exploration  of 
their  cheap  labor.  In  addition  Government 
cutbacks  on  bilingual  education,  bilingual 
social  and  health  services,  termination  of 
free  legal  services  to  the  undocumented,  and 
limiting  immigrants'  access  to  public  bene- 
fits are  all  part  of  the  growing  move  to 
make  immigrants  and  refugees  more  vulner- 
able. 

The  many  activities  organized  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  National  Day  of  Justice  for  Im- 
migrants and  Refugees  will  bring  to  the  U.S. 
public  an  exposure  of  these  and  other  viola- 
tions of  the  democratic  and  civil  rights  of 
immigrants  and  refugees,  and  create  a  vehi- 
cle to  reach  the  immigrant  population  by 
launching  a  nationwide  "Know  Your 
Rights"  campaign  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Day  of  Justice.  These  efforts  will 
be  an  important  contribution  to  building  a 
national  movement  united  to  defend  the 
rights  of  all  immigrants  and  refugees. 

Join  us  in  endorsing  and  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  National  Day  of  Justice  for 
Immigrants  and  Refugees  on  October  19. 
1985 

Join  us  in  our  efforts  to: 

Prevent  the  passage  of  repressive  immi- 
gration legislation. 

Condemn  all  INS  abuses 

Stop  the  deportation  of  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  refugees. 

Stop  the  attacks  on  the  sanctuary  move- 
ment and  others  seeking  to  defend  the 
rights  of  immigrants  and  refugees. 

Support  the  movement  to  gain  democratic 
and  civil  rights  for  all  immigrants. 


EXTENSIONS 


M       t\  ! 


M  U<KS 


LOSS  OP  JACK  PARADEE 

MUN.  LL)\VARD  K.  MADIGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1985 

Mr.  .MADI(;AN.  .Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  10 
years  Jack  Paradee  worked  among  us  rep- 
resenting the  I'nited  Transportation  Union. 
Jack  was  State  director  of  the  I'Tl'  for  the 
State  of  Delaware.  From  1972  to  1982  Jack 
worked  with  Jim  Snyder,  the  national  legis- 
lative director  of  the  I'Tl',  here  in  Wash- 
ington. In  1982  he  retired  after  42  years  of 
service  In  (he  railroad  industry. 

During  his  years  in  Washington,  Jack 
was  a  friend  and  advisor  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  worked  on  problems  affect- 
ing the  railroad  industry.  Jack  also  gave  us 
advice  and  counsel  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous for  25  years.  He  used  his  own  experi- 


ence and  strength  gained  from  AA  in  help- 
ing us  provide  legislation  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  alcoholism  both  within  society 
in  general  and  the  railroad  industry  In  par- 
ticular. 

Yesterday  Jack  died  In  Wilmington.  DE. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  helping  an- 
other alcoholic  gain  sobriety.  In  recent 
months  he  was  also  helping  Norfolk  South- 
ern Corp.  in  its  efforts  to  buy  Conrsil. 

We  shall  all  miss  Jack  Paradee.  I  extend 
to  his  family  and  many  friends  my  condo- 
lences and  want  them  to  know  that  Jack's 
contributions  to  the  railroad  Industry  and 
his  fellow  man  will  not  be  forgotten. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  EDDIE 
ROBINSON 

HuN   AUJl^^l  >  F    H.-aV^K1NS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1985 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  a  truly  remarkable 
individual,  Kddie  Robinson,  the  coach  of 
the  Grambling  College  football  lean  w  • 
his  team's  victory  at  the  Cotton  Hm^i 
against  Prairie  View  A&M,  Robinson  sur- 
passed Alabama's  Paul  (Bear)  Bryant  and 
became  the  wlnningest  college  football 
coach  of  all  time. 

The  road  was  not  easy  as  the  article  in 
the  October  14,  1985  issue  of  Sports  Illus- 
trated indicated: 

Sometimes  even  dirt  was  a  luxury.  Once, 
in  Montgomery.  AL.  Grambling  wasn't  al- 
lowed to  work  out  on  a  football  field  the  day 
before  the  game,  so  Robinson  stopped  the 
bus  on  a  empty  parking  lot  and  held  prac- 
tice there.  Another  time,  after  a  Friday 
dinner.  Robinson  got  the  players  to  push 
the  tables  and  chairs  aside  and  practice 
right  there,  in  a  hotel  ballroom. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  coach  Kddie  Robinson  our  special 
congratulations  for  attaining  such  a  signin- 
cant  milestone.  His  unique  character  and 
contributions  have  added  Immeasurably  to 
sports  in  America 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTES  NOT 
CAST 


W)S   JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1985 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
had  the  honor  of  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  visit  to  my  district  In  Illinois. 
For  this  reason  I  was  necessarily  absent 
and  did  not  vote  on  three  rollcalls.  Mad  I 
been  present  and  voting,  i  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  353.  "nay"  on 
rollcall  No.  3.54,  and  "aye"  on  rollcall  No. 
355. 


October  11,  1985 

STRIKING  BACK! 

iiu.N.  BOB  McEWLN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

^)<  M(  EWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  terrorism  is 
the  umbrella  term  for  th.  m  -  heinous 
and  despicable  crimes  imak-  n  it  .  Kor  its 
victims,  it  is  a  chilling  and  fnKh.inn,  .\ 
perience  whose  scar  remain-  Iduk  altir  'fn 
Incident  itself. 

The  descriptions  yesterday  and  this 
morning  of  those  aboard  (he  Italian  cruise 
ship  Aehille  l^uro  are  a  terrifying  account 
of  a  ship  of  fear. 

One  woman  reported  going  into  her 
cabin  after  hearing  shots  and  remaining 
cowering  under  her  bed  for  62  hours.  An- 
other said,  "one  minute  they  would  try  to 
be  kind,  the  next  minute  (hey  would  do  (he 
cruelist  things." 

Tht -I  f  .ilcstinian  thug"  .f '-p'-o  .fi  th,';r 
(erriiri-'  power  wi(h  (otai  ifi-rtk'itr!  f'^' 
human  feelings  and  life.  I  h.  .  fin!  h.  r 
weapons   intermittentU ;   ri'l>ii«>.t    pin-    !f    r 

.r,   ;i;i,!.-.     '1,   !i!      ]'.    i'      hmiiiii.!     h.i-'ani-       ^..11 

i.'i.'l     '  h  r»  ;i:t  llt'd    i  :  t  >*     Jlld     p.-i--..  ri^'t  r  -      :iriil 
'   ■   1  in    the    ultimate   ar:       t    h.  rr .'    sind 

<<>iiUtiipl  for  hiimHP  lif*" — nu;r(1.!iil  an  cl 
derly  and  i  -ih.  *  \?<trH,in — Leon 
!\!infhnffer — Ihru**    ni    h   m    and    hm   wheel- 

■   h.Df    mio  the   Med:'-  rr.  ,,^! 

Well,    this     morninn      Mr.    Speaker,    we 

struck  back.  The  hmK  arm  of  American  jus- 

M  .    r.  >i,  h.  d  out  and  grabbed  these  murder- 

,1-     hui-    --.I  that   the>    may   be  subject  (o 

swift  re(ribu(ion. 

Le(  (his  serve  as  a  n  mi  ruler  (o  (hose 
around  (he  globe  (hinking  of  similar  ac(8. 
They  had  be((er  (hink  (wice.  The  freedom 
loving  people  of  (he  world  havf  had 
enough. 


(\tober  11,  1985 


TRIBUTE  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
PHYSICIANS  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 

HON,  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1985 

.Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i(  is  wi(h 
grea(  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  offer  much-de- 
served congra(ulalions  to  the  International 
ChNHicians  for  th.  Cr.wntion  of  ^ijiit.<f 
v\  ar.  the  newly  r.irr..*  rfcipient?<  '  !■> 
Nobel  Peace  Priie.  \-  i  n  pr. ..,  n.iiue 
from  the  great  Comm  ri>» .  nl;  h  .(  Ntaisa- 
chusetts.  it  gives  nn  -p.ii.i!  pmU  hir  this 
Boston-based  ifrcui[)  h.i-  !>.  .  rt  hir.ir.l  for 
Its  H>.rk  ..  ~prtiid  'h>  nn^-an:*  ■.'  'ti.  iTicdl- 
Cal   (  iin-fij;i>  :'■  '■-    ■''    "li.  h.i'    »  ,ir 

The  I*  .  -!.'•  -Ml.  ir-  ..'  :►-,  ii.-,M  are 
Dr  Hfr"  IT  t  I  .  *  II  til  ;hi  iiatiafil  .-m  hool 
of  Ci'mi  H.,iH  and  Dr.  Evgueny  Chavof. 
dirertiir  of  ihr  lurdlological  institute  in  the 
C.S.S.R.  Together,  (hev  have  pursued  a 
course  (ha(.  in  Dr.  Lown's  words,  is  nei(her 
lef(-wing  nor  righ(-wing.  nei(her  Eas(   nor 


v\  (■«!    hut  'hut  seek  (o  ad»aiui   ihi   puhiit- 

^ ''    hyrTi.iri   -sir  ^  u  al. 

i  h.      s    tifl     fommi((ee     no(ed    (ha(    the 
)  iwv    iii,esn'(  take  positions  on  the  spe- 
cific   policies  of  an^    nntrnmrn;     hu*    riorv 


I  X  1  LN^lU.Ni.  Ul    RIM.AKKS 

ad»  ■•(;(!(■  steps  t(i  pre>enl   nuiirar   *iir     One 
of  !hi>«i     -;<  p'    1-    'hi    t-nd    iif    nuriia'    ».!tp 
ons  U-sliriK.  in<  iLiitint   iippr..>.-i   i.'    iht    i  urn 

prehensive   T«-'    I'.iir     Tna-i      \-    we   con- 
t-ra'ulHte  the   il'l'.NH.  Id  .s  makt  our  own 
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contribution  to  reducing  (he  dangers  of  nu- 
clear war  by  ending  the  testing  that  adds 
momentum  to  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
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{■^     HOUSE  October  15,  1985 

luisday,  Ortoht  r  /  >.   /.V>J 


October  15,  1985 


CON'r.RFSSIONAL  RhCORD— HOUSE 


2Ti39 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  [Mr  Foley]. 


DESIGNATION  Ot  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

October  11.  198S. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday,  October  15,  1985. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Charles  A.  Mallon, 
Holy  Family  Church.  Mitchellville. 
MD,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Deign,  O  God,  to  rescue  me;  O  Lord, 
make  haste  to  help  me.  Let  them  be  put 
to  shame  and  confounded  who  seek  my 
life.  Let  them  be  turned  back  in  dis- 
grace who  desire  my  ruin.— (Psalm 
70:2-3) 

Father,  we  ask  that  Your  spirit  be 
upon  us  and  that  Your  wisdom  counsel 
us.  Protect  us  from  vengeful  acts  of 
frustration  by  giving  us  a  pluralistic 
mind  capable  of  anticipating  uncon- 
scionable acts  of  human  behavior. 

Father,  help  us  to  act  in  the  peoples 
interest  by  having  an  inspired  aware- 
ness of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We 
ask  You  to  raise  the  level  of  moral 
consciousness  within  all  nations  and 
grant  that  this  sense  of  family  within 
the  global  community  will  secure 
world  peace. 

We  ask  thi.s  through  Christ  Our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1726.  An  act  to  amend  section  51(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  relating  to 
the  funding  of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Fund,  and 

S.  1760.  An  act  to  extend  uhe  authority  to 
compute  hourly  rates  of  basic  pay  of  em- 


ployees of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Achille  Lauro  affair  must  not  alter 
this  relationship.  Egypt  must  under- 
stand, however,  that  capitulation  to 
terrorist  will  serve  neither  our  pur- 
poses nor  theirs. 


CONDEMNING        EGYPTIAN        AC 

TIONS        IN        THE         'ACHILLE 

LAURO  "  AFFAIR 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  years,  Egypt  and  the 
United  States  have  built  an  extremely 
deep  and  important  friendship— one 
not  susceptible  to  easy  dissolution. 
Egypt  is  the  only  Arab  country  to 
have  directly  negotiated  a  peace  agree- 
ment with  Israel  and  the  Congress  has 
not  forgotten  this  courageous  act. 
Nonetheless,  I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed by  Egypt's  conduct  in  the 
recent  Achille  Lauro  affair. 

International  terrorism  Is  a  scourge 
all  nations  must  unite  against  to  guar- 
antee a  measure  of  civility  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Those  who  attacked  the 
Achille  Lauro.  whom  the  PLO  admits 
came  from  their  own  ranks,  claimed 
their  actions  were  justified  by  a  politi- 
cal cause.  I  am  sorry.  People  who  kill 
an  innocent  aged  cripple  deserve  noth- 
ing except  their  due  punishment  in  a 
court  of  law.  It  Is  therefore  Incompre- 
hensible how  Egypt  could  have  negoti- 
ated safe  conduct  for  Leon  Kllng- 
hoffer's  four  murderers. 

The  Egyptian  Government  asserts  it 
did  not  know  the  terrorists  had  killed 
Mr.  Klinghoffer.  This  does  not  excuse 
Egypt's  conduct,  especially  when  we 
consider  how  the  Egyptians  gave  the 
United  States  Government  false  infor- 
mation regarding  the  status  of  the  ter- 
rorists whereabouts. 

President  Mubarak  of  Egypt  under- 
stands the  Insidious  threat  that  inter- 
national terrorism  poses  to  everyone. 
His  very  predecessor.  Anwar  Sadat, 
was  gunned  down  by  Islamic  funda- 
mentalist terrorists.  This  makes  Mu- 
barak's actions  in  the  Achille  Lauro  in- 
cident all  the  more  difficult  to  accept. 

The  Egyptian-United  States  friend- 
ship is  still  important,  still  strong.  The 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKernan)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Ireland,  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 16. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Synar)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

-Mc.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 16. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Synar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leland. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1760.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority  to 
compute  hourly  rates  of  basic  pay  o'  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

On  October  11.  1985: 

H.R.  2410.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  under  title  VII  of  that  act. 


itu-  motion  was  agreed 
ingly  (at  12  o'clock  and 
p.m.).  under  Its  previous 
House  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  October  16, 
o'clock  noon. 


to;  accord- 

5    minutes 

order,    the 

tomorrow. 

1985.    at    12 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.   SYNAR.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  72:  Mr.  Shumway  and  Mr.  Hammer- 

SCHMIDT. 

H.R.  79:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Clay,  and 
Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1710:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Mrazek.  and 
Mrs.  Lloyd. 


H.R.  1719;  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  2778:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Prank.  Mr  Fuster.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Dixon.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr  Vento,  Mr. 
Rahgel,  Mr.  Leland.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Lantos.  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  3298:  Mr  Schaeter,  Mr.  Livingston. 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Boland. 
and  Mr.  Prank.  v 

H.  Con.  Res.  117:  Mr.  Price.    ^ 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  the  Senate  is  back 
and  the  problems  are  still  here— wait- 
ing. They  will  not  go  away!  Help  the 
Senators  to  get  a  good  start  on  their 
worlc  and  grant  that  these  next  weelts 
will  be  productive  in  ways  which  will 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  their  staffs. 

Some  Senators  have  been  busier 
than  if  they  had  remained  in  Wash- 
ington, but  we  trust.  Lord,  that  one 
change  of  venue  has  at  least  been  re- 
freshing. Some  were  under  necessity 
to  change  their  plans,  but  we  trust  the 
change  proved  to  be  constructive. 
Some  families  were  disappointed,  but 
we  trust  Your  grace  compensated  and 
blessed. 

Meanwhile,  Lord,  as  the  Senate  con- 
venes, the  problems  are  here  to  chal- 
lenge, to  frustrate,  to  anger— and  to  be 
solved.  Give  to  our  leaders  all  the 
grace,  wisdom,  and  patience  they  will 
need  to  guide  their  parties  and  the 
Senate  to  progress  and  fulfillment  as 
the  Senate  addresses  a  heavy  agenda 
and  worlts  its  way  through  profound 
issues  as  well  as  conflict  and  trivia.  In 
His  name  Whose  agenda  was  always 
for  others.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Byrd).  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  time  I  do  not  use  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each. 

Following  the  leaders'  standing 
order,  there  will  be  a  special  order  in 
favor  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


[Mr.  Proxmire)  for  not  lo  txceed  15 
minutes,  followed  by  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  11 
o'clock,  with  statements  therein  limit- 
ed to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  that,  it  is  my  intention  to 
begin  consideration  H.R.  3037,  the  Ag- 
riculture appropriations  bill  and,  later 
in  the  afternoon,  to  turn  to  the  recon- 
ciliation bill.  S.  1730.  There  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes  during  today's  session, 
but  we  do  hope  to  conduct  business.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  have  amend- 
ments to  either  proposal  to  be  avail- 
able. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  have  gen- 
eral consent  to  double  track  this  week, 
with  appropriations  bills  in  the  morn- 
ings and  the  reconciliation  bill  in  the 
afternoons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  not  be 
any  question  about  a  Friday  session.  I 
think  it  will  be  all  day  Friday  and 
probably  a  very  late  evening  Thursday 
evening.  Tomorrow  evening,  I  know, 
there  is  a  function  which  many  Sena- 
tors on  each  side  will  be  attending.  I 
guess  we  will  not  go  much  beyond  6:30 
tomorrow  evening,  and  probably  not 
too  late  this  evening. 

I  alert  my  colleagues  that  there  will 
probably  be  a  late  Thursday  night  ses- 
sion and  probably  all  day  on  Friday,  so 
they  can  make  plans  accordingly,  but 
no  Saturday  session  this  week. 

We  shall  try  to  advise  what  may  be 
the  program  between  now  and 
Thanltsgiving.  I  hope  we  can  indicate 
that  sometime  today.  I  shall  indicate 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  as 
soon  as  we  have  some  idea  what  we 
might  be  able  to  do  by  that  time. 

It  now  seems  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  finish  our  work  prior  to  the 
Thanksgiving  Day  recess,  but  we  shall 
see  how  quickly  it  goes  in  the  next  2  or 
3  weeks. 

Hopefully,  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  can  be  disposed  of  today, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
amendments,  where  I  understand  Sen- 
ators are  not  in  town.  I  hope  we  could 
reach  some  agreement  to  conclude 
that  early  tomorrow  morning,  because 
we  have  seven  appropriations  bills— 
HUD,  District  of  Columbia,  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  State-Justice-Com- 
merce, Labor-HHS,  and  Department  of 
Transportation— and  we  would  like  to 
double  track  until  we  have  completed 
action  on  all  the  appropriations  bills 
and  reconciliation. 

Then,  as  I  promised,  we  still  have 
the  textile  bill  to  turn  to  and  dispose 
of.  favorably  or  unfavorably.  Finally.  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  farm  bill 
before  us  by  next  week.  It  should  not 


Lake  2  weeks,  but  it  probably  will  take 
2  weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHY     WE     SHOULD     END     ANTI 
SATELLITE  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
why  does  it  make  a  difference  if  the 
superpowers  proceed  with  their  anti- 
satellite  technology?  First  and  above 
all.  it  means  the  nuclear  arms  race 
continues.  It  also  means  the  antisatel- 
lite  superpower  competition  now  ex- 
tends the  arms  race  into  space  with  a 
vengeance.  So  what's  wrong  with  that? 
Why  will  we.  with  our  far  better  tech- 
nology not  win  the  antisatellite  arms 
race?- Well,  we  will  not.  Here  we  have  a 
race  in  which  there  can  only  be  losers. 
Consider:  what  is  the  most  critical  in- 
gredient in  any  arms  control  agree- 
ment? 

It  is  that  both  sides  be  able  to  verify 
compliance,  so  that  they  know  wheth- 
er the  other  side  is  cheating.  Each  side 
should  have  confidence  that  it  can  de- 
termine whether  the  adversary  is  in 
fact  complying  with  the  arms  control 
treaty  or  violating  it. 

How  do  we  determine  whether  we 
and  the  Soviets  can  verify  the  arms 
control  agreements  already  reached 
and  that  we  hope  to  reach  in  the 
future?  One  kind  of  equipment  and 
only  one  is  quintessential  for  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control  on  which  we  can 
rely.  What  is  it?  It  is  satellite  observa- 
tion. Here  is  a  technology  that  pro- 
vides truly  magical  observation  of  any 
significant  production  or  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  either  super 
power. 

As  expert  and  experienced  an  au- 
thority as  William  Colby,  the  former 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  has  testified  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  recently  as 
this  year  that  satellites  provide  far 
and  away  our  prime  source  of  reliable 
intelligence  on  the  Soviet  record  of 
compliance  with  arms  control  treaties. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Colby  testimony 
and  other  evidence,  this  Senator  con 
eludes  that  if  both  superpowers  devel- 
op an  antisatellite  capability,  we  can 
virtually  kiss  off  arms  control 
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If  an  opponent  of  arms  control 
wanted  to  develop  a  technology  that 
would  surely  kill  arms  control,  the 
antisatellite  program  would  be  it.  Here 
is  why:  Obviously,  an  antisatellite 
technology  that  worked  would  make 
verification  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments by  both  sides  highly  vulnerable. 
We  could  almost  certainly  not  enter 
into  future  arms  agreements  because 
verification  could  disappear  instantly 
with  the  destruction  by  the  Russians 
of  our  verification  satellites.  Why  is 
the  administration  insisting  on  pursu- 
ing this  destructive  policy?  The  answer 
is  simple.  The  administration  believes 
American  antisatellite  technology  is 
vastly  superior  to  Soviet  technology.  Is 
it?  Absolutely.  The  administration  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  will  de- 
velop a  far  superior  technology  well 
before  the  Russians  do.  That  technolo- 
gy will  give  this  country  a  clear  advan- 
tage over  the  Russians. 

Is  this  a  race  we  carmot  lose.  Think 
about  it.  We  will  have  the  capability  of 
destroying  Soviet  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites no  matter  how  high  their  altitude 
or  how  sophisticated  their  construc- 
tion. But  will  we  win?  No  way. 

Here  is  a  race  we  cannot  win.  Both^ 
superpowers  are  sure  to  be  losers.  Here 
is  why.  In  the  case  of  just  about  every 
nuclear  weapon,  the  United  States 
makes  the  first  breakthrough.  We  did. 
for  example,  with  the  multiindepen- 
dently  targeted  reentry  vehicles  or 
MIRVs  that  enabled  this  country  to 
achieve  a  spectacular  weapons  break- 
through. The  United  States  was  first. 
No.  1.  in  the  race  that  enabled  us  to 
arm  missiles  with  several  warheads  on 
every  missile.  That  break-through 
swiftly  permitted  a  vast  increase  in  nu- 
clear power  and  on  the  cheap.  We 
zoomed  ahead  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
this  technology.  But  did  we  win  or  did 
we  lose?  Within  a  very  few  years  the 
U.S.S.R..  too.  mastered  the  MIRV 
technology.  When  they  did  they  found 
it  even  more  advantageous.  Because  of 
the  greater  size  and  throw-weight  of 
the  Soviet  missiles  than  U.S.  missiles 
they  could  deploy  more  warheads  per 
missile  than  we  could.  So  what  was  the 
consequence  of  this  "winning  "  arms 
race?  Our  technological  breakthrough 
armed  both  sides  with  new.  more  dev- 
astating nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
States  lost  its  advantage.  Both  super- 
powers became  losers.  Sure,  both 
ended  up  with  greater  nuclear  power. 
But  because  each  adversary  was  more 
destructive  and  more  dangerous  than 
before,  each  superpower  lost  a  big 
measure  of  security. 

Our  vigorous  pursuit  of  an  antisatel- 
lite technology  and  our  success  in 
achieving  it  will  truly  and  surely  drive 
a  spike  into  the  heart  of  arms  control 
for  another  reason.  Suppose  the  fond- 
est dreams  of  the  antisatellite  propo- 
nents come  true.  Suppose  we  soar 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  stay 
ahead.  Won't  that  be  a  triumph?  No. 


Why  not?  Well,  think  about  it.  What 
would  be  our  reaction  if  the  Soviet 
Union  developed  and  lead  in  antisatel- 
lite capability? 

Suppose  they  could  at  will  destroy 
our  quintessential  verification  instru- 
ment and  we  could  not  kill  theirs. 
Would  we  enter  into  new  arms  control 
agreements  that  would  inevitably  have 
to  depend  on  satellites  for  verifica- 
tion? Of  course  not.  So.  will  the  Sovi- 
ets agree  to  further  arms  control 
agreements  if  we  nullify  their  satel- 
lites? No  way.  In  fact,  if  we  proceed 
with  antisatellite  research  the  Soviet 
Union  might  renounce  most  of  the 
arms  control  agreements  now  in  effect 
on  the  grounds  that  they  cannot  in 
the  future  expect  to  be  able  to  verify 
them.  So,  is  our  antisatellite  program 
a  sure  loser?  Absolutely. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 


HIRELINGS  AND  ACCOMPLICES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congressional  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jews  has  shown  a  documentary  I 
would  recommend  to  anyone  con- 
cerned about  human  rights.  This  docu- 
joaentary,  "Hirelings  and  Accomplices, " 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  virulent 
anti-Semitic  propaganda  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  issuing  under  the 
guise  of  anti-Zionism.  The  title  alone 
explains  a  great  deal  about  the  level  of 
this  propaganda. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  pursuing 
policies  which  seem  to  be  designed  to 
destroy  the  last  remaining  remnants 
of  Jewish  culture  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Emigration  to  Israel  has  dropped 
drastically  over  the  past  few  years, 
from  a  high  of  50.000  in  1979  to  less 
than  1,000  last  year.  The  KGB  has 
threatened  persons  requesting  to  emi- 
grate and  has  even  placed  some  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals.  Over  20,000  Jews 
have  applied  to  emigrate  and  have 
been  refused.  Some  families  have  been 
waiting  as  long  as  10  years.  Who 
knows  how  many  wish  to  emigrate  but 
are  afraid  to  apply? 

The  Soviet  Union's  most  concentrat- 
ed effort  has  been  against  Hebrew 
teachers  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
Jewish  culture  and  education.  Soviet 
authorities  have  arrested  Hebrew 
teachers,  sent  them  to  labor  camps, 
and  even  tortured  them.  The  police 
and  other  authorities  have  planted 
drugs  and  weapons  on  teachers  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  them.  Many  teach- 
ers have  been  fired  from  their  jobs 
and,  when  they  cant  find  work,  they 
are  arrested  for  "parasitism." 

The  United  States  should  condemn 
this  systematic  destruction  of  Jewish 
culture.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention,  yet  violates  it; 
the  United  States  follows  its  tenets 
but  has  not  ratified  the  treaty. 

Let  us  condemn  the  Soviets  from 
equal  moral  ground.  Let  us  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
powerful  myth  sometimes  stalks  this 
body— the  idea  that  we  should  be  part- 
time  legislators.  Our  real  interests 
should  be  with  our  farms,  law  prac- 
tices, businesses  or  whatever  we  did 
before  being  elected  to  this  body.  Our 
Senate  work  would  be  best  approached 
as  though  we  were  skilled  amateurs. 

What  makes  this  myth  so  attractive 
is  that  it  has  a  grounding  in  American 
history.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not 
only  a  great  President  but  also  a 
farmer.  Whenever  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton, he  always  wanted  to  return  to  his 
native  Virginia. 

That  view  of  Jefferson— the  skilled 
amateur— has  a  continuing  hold  on 
our  imaginations.  But  is  it  a  realistic 
view  of  Jefferson,  even  during  his 
time,  and  does  it  apply  to  today's 
world— a  far  different  place. 

To  begin  with,  politics,  a  very  practi- 
cal politics,  were  never  far  from  Mr. 
Jefferson's  mind.  He  extolled  the  vir- 
tues of  agriculture  not  only  because  he 
loved  to  farm  but  also  because  small 
farmers  were  an  important  constituen- 
cy. 

During  his  time,  he  could  best  ad- 
vance his  political  interests  by  being 
away  from  Washington.  But  he  wrote 
letter  after  letter  explaining  his  poll- 
tics,  justifying  his  position  on  the 
issues.  Those  letters  were  as  effective 
a  political  instrument  as  this  country 
has  ever  seen. 

Such  an  approach  would  fail  today. 
In  Jefferson's  time,  the  Nation  had  a 
population  about  the  size  of  a 
medium-sized  State  today.  Where  Jef- 
ferson could  speak  to  one  person, 
today's  politician  must  reach  50. 
Working  with  newspapers  and  televi- 
sion—the media— has  allowed  us  to 
adjust  to  this  exploding  population. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  hurdle 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  part-time  legis- 
lator—conflict of  interest.  In  Jeffer- 
son's day,  society  was  simple  and  so 
was  the  Government.  Even  so.  many  a 
part-time  legislator  was  up  to  his  neck 
in  scandal.  In  fact,  if  we  apply  today's 
standards,  many  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  truly  founding  finaglers. 

Imagine  the  potential  for  scandal 
today.  What  lawyer,  what  business- 
man, what  farmer  can  do  business 
today  without  an  intimate  involve- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government? 
Who  would  believe  that  the  part-time 
legislator  was  voting  for  the  public 
good  and  not  for  his  private  interest? 

Mr.  President,  like  it  or  not.  we  have 
a  big.  complicated,  far-reaching  Gov- 
ernment to  go  along  with  our  big.  com- 
plicated society.  And  we  need  full-time 
legislators  to  oversee  a  full-time  Gov- 
ernment. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11  a.m..  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


She  was  truly  one  of  a  kind.  Alway.s  find- 
inR  a  positive  word  for  everyone  and  every- 
thing is  a  rare  quality  that's  rarer  to  find  in 
today's  world.  She  did  indeed  create  memo- 
ries to  bless  her  retirement.  She  also  created 
good  memories  for  those  students  who  bene- 
fitted from  her  caring 


MRS.  DESSIE  DEAN  PITTS— A 
ONE-OF-A-KIND  TEACHER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Greenwood  Index-Journal  of 
Greenwood.  SC.  and  the  Edgefield  Cit- 
izen News  of  Edgefield,  SC.  recently 
carried  an  editorial  in  tribute  of  a  one- 
of-a-kind  teacher,  the  late  Mrs.  Dessie 
Dean  Pitts. 

This  fine  individual  is  to  be  remem- 
bered and  commended  for  her  selfless 
efforts  and  dedication  to  her  students, 
church,  and  corrununity.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  know  that  she  touched  so  many 
lives  in  her  91  years,  and  not  only  left 
a  positive  imprint,  but  inspired  many 
to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  the  educa- 
tional experience. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to 
this  great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom      the      Greenwood      Index-Journal, 

Greenwood.  SC.  and  the  Edgefield  Citizen 

News,  Edgefield.  SCI 

ONE-or-A-KiND  Teacher 

(The  following  editorial  from  the  Green- 
wood Index-Journal  is  of  interest  to  many 
people,  particularly  in  the  Johnston  area 
where  Mrs.  Pitts  was  a  teacher  for  a  number 
of  years.  She  also  lived  a  goodly  number  of 
her  retirement  years  in  Johnston,  was  a 
member  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  and 
made  many  friends  among  those  of  a  later 
generation  as  well  as  renewing  friendships 
and  associations  that  went  back  to  earlier 
times  before  she  left  for  other  fields.) 

Mrs.  Dessie  Dean  Pitts  was  special.  When 
she  died  here  recently  at  age  91.  she  left  her 
Imprint  on  the  lives  of  many. 

That  imprint  was  all  positive.  She  had  a 
good  word  for  everyone  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  And  they  were  many 
during  the  half  century  of  teaching  in 
Ninety  Six,  Saluda,  Johnston.  Orangeburg 
and  Erskine  College. 

In  today's  world,  when  there's  so  much 
discussion  about  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, it's  a  joy  to  note  how  "Miss  Dessie  "  ap- 
proached her  profession.  She  received  nu- 
merous honors,  but  none  to  compare  with 
the  pleasure  she  got  from  helping  her  stu- 
dents. Shortly  after  her  retirement  she 
wrote,  "Really  it  seems  presumptive  for  me 
to  try  to  present  a  data  sheet.  To  leach  so 
many  years  and  enjoy  every  day  of  it,  and  to 
love  every  student  as  a  special  individual, 
reaching  for  some  kind  of  goal  in  life,  is  to 
create  memories  that  bless  one's  days  of  re- 
tirement. The  teacher  loses  herself  in  every 
success  of  the  young  men  and  women.  One's 
only  succe.ss  is  the  student's  achievement.  " 

Those  are  refreshing  words.  But  they 
weren't  merely  words  to  Miss  Dessie  .  .  . 
they  were  a  way  of  life.  She  backed  them 
up,  too,  by  giving  of  herself  and  all  the  fi- 
nances she  could  muster  for  scholarships. 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  during  our  continuing  discus- 
sions on  the  debt  ceiling,  a  special 
event  inadvertently  passed  by.  so 
today  I  rise  in  honor  of  the  85th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  one  of  our 
Nations  most  creative,  forward-look- 
ing organizations,  the  4-H.  4-H  has 
become  the  model  of  harmonious 
interaction  between  the  private  sector, 
educators,  individuals,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  an  effort  to  better  the  lives 
of  both  the  community  and  its  people. 

4-H  was  founded  in  1900  and  cur- 
rently has  a  nationwide  membership 
of  4.979.846  individuals.  Almost  every 
rural  and  urban  county  in  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands has  a  4-H  program.  In  this  broad 
spectrum,  there  is  amazing  interaction 
between  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  State 
land-grant  universities,  and  counties. 

The  four  H's  stand  for  head,  heart, 
hands,  and  health.  This  pledge  should 
be  the  motto  of  every  youth  and  adult 
in  our  nation.  It  reads: 
I  pledge 

my  head  to  clearer  thinking 

my  heart  to  greater  loyalty 

my  hands  to  larger  service, 
and 

my  health  to  better  living 

for  my  club,  my  community,  and  my  coun- 
try. 

for  my  club,  my  community,  my  country, 
and  my  world. 

These  words  ring  true  for  Americans 
of  all  ages— to  strive  to  improve  one's 
mental,  physical,  and  moral  strength, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
community  and  world  as  well.  This  is 
truly  a  noble  goal.  Through  this  expe- 
rience, young  people  by  the  millions 
are  learning  how  to  be  competent,  pro- 
ductive citizens  in  an  ever-changing 
world. 

In  North  Dakota,  my  home  State, 
many  of  our  young  people  have  grown 
both  spiritually  and  emotionally  with 
the  help  of  4-H.  Melissa  Tronson  of 
Hillsboro  has  served  faithfully  in  the 
4-H  and  now  participates  in  an  ambas- 
sadorship program.  As  an  ambassador, 
Melissa  serves  as  the  youth  represent- 
ative on  the  North  Dakota  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  With  her  training, 
she  is  helping  to  ensure  that  4-Hers 
and  other  young  people  have  the  op- 
portunity to  expand  their  minds  as  the 
pledge  encourages  them  to  do. 

Two    other    North    Dakotans.    Jeff 
Wilier  of  Gladstone  and  Randi  Larson 
of  Grand  Forks,  have  taken  4-H  fun 
damentals  and  carried  them  abroad. 
Jeff  Wilier  has  recently   participated 


in  the  InterAmerican  Rural  Youth 
Conference.  He  conveyed  the  virtues 
taught  by  4-H  to  an  international 
group  in  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Americas  and  Spain.  In 
similar  fashion.  Randi  Larson  partici- 
pated in  an  exchange  program  that 
took  her  to  Japan.  Both  of  these 
young  people  have  diligently  complet- 
ed one  of  the  most  significant  require- 
ments of  their  pledge— they  have 
shared  their  knowledge  with  peoples 
of  other  countries  in  an  effort  to  build 
a  better  world. 

There  are  numerous  other  self-im 
provement  and  community  programs 
offered  by  the  4-H.  For  example,  in 
1983.  there  were  9,214,111  young 
people  enrolled  in  4-H  projects;  most 
young  men  and  women  were  enrolled 
in  an  average  of  two  projects  per 
member.  The  nature  of  these  projects 
range  from  animal  and  poultry  hus- 
bandry, energy,  citizenship  and  com- 
munity involvement,  and  individual 
and  family  resources. 

Through  this  training,  4-H  has 
guided  several  generations  to  a  better 
understanding  of  themsevles,  their 
community,  and  their  society.  Only 
with  a  better,  clearer  understanding  of 
ourselves  and  others  can  we  expect  to 
improve  our  ties  with  the  world  com- 
munity. This  to  me  is  the  greatest  con- 
tribution of  the  4-H. 


ANNUAL  8TH  AIR  FORCE 
REUNION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  veter- 
ans of  the  8th  Air  Force  will  be  cele- 
brating their  Uth  annual  reunion  in 
Wichita.  KS,  October  17-20.  This  is  an 
especially  exciting  reunion  because  it 
coincides  with  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Boeing  B-17  Flying  Fortress. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  a  brief  histo 
ry  of  the  8th  Air  Force  from  the  8th 
Air  Force  Historical  Society: 

The  Eighth  Air  Force  was  constituted  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  on  19  January 
1942.  The  8AF  was  activated  on  28  January 
1942  in  the  Chatham  Armory.  1108  Bull 
Street.  Savannah,  Georgia  (Hunter  Field). 
Colonel  Asa  N.  Duncan  was  named  the  first 
commander. 

In  World  War  Two.  the  8th  Air  Force 
became  the  greatest  air  armada  of  any  coun- 
try in  any  war,  reaching  a  total  strength  of 
nearly  200,000  persons  by  mid- 1944  By  con- 
servative estimate,  it  is  believed  that  more 
than  350.000  Americans  served  in  the  8AF 
in  the  three  years  of  that  war  in  Europe.  At 
peak  strength,  the  8AF  could  put  up  more 
than  2,000  fourengined  bombers  and  more 
than  1,000  fighters  on  a  mission.  For  these 
reasons  the  8AF  has  become  known  as  The 
Mighty  Eighth. 

Half  of  the  casualties  in  World  War  Two 
were  suffered  by  the  8AF  (over  47.000  casu- 
alties including  more  than  26.000  dead).  Sev- 
enteen Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  to 
8AFers  in  WWII  By  war  s  end.  8AFers  were 
awarded  a  numtH-r  of  other  medals:  220  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Crosses.  850  Silver  Stars. 
7.000  Purple  Hearts.  46.000  Di.stinguished 
Flying    Cro.sses,    and    442,300    Air    Medals. 


Many  more  awards  were  made  after  the 
war.  They  remain  uncounted.  There  were 
261  fighter  aces  in  the  8AF  in  WWII.  31  of 
them  had  more  than  15  aircraft  kills. 

The  8AF  has  continued  in  active  service, 
with  its  units  serving  in  every  armed  con- 
flict the  USA  has  faced  since  WWII.  It  is  es 
timated  that  650,000  persons  have  been  as- 
signed or  attached  to  the  8AF  since  WWII. 
It  presently  consists  of  most  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  units  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  USA.  plus  Greenland.  England,  Germa 
ny  and  Turkey  The  headquarters  is  located 
at  Barksdale  AFB,  Shreveport.  Louisiana. 
About  50.000  persons  are  presently  assigned 
to  the  8AF  BAFers  fly  B-52's,  FB-lll's. 
tankers,  reconnaissance  and  command-and- 
control  aircraft.  Titan,  Minuteman  and  Air- 
Launched  Cruise  Missiles  are  also  in  the 
8AF  arsenal.  Without  doubt,  the  8AF  re- 
mains the  most  powerful  air  striking  force 
in  the  world. 

I  know  I  speak  for  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  the  nearly  3,000  veterans 
gathered  in  Wichita  for  the  8th  Air 
Force  reunion  a  successful  meeting. 
We  mu.st  never  lose  sight  of  the  tre- 
mendous debt  owed  to  our  Nation's 
veterans. 


INNOCENT  UNTIL  PROVEN 
GUILTY 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  October  14  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  magazine  contains  an 
interview  with  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  in  which  Mr.  Meese  as- 
serts a  philosophy  of  criminal  justice 
that  is  shocking  to  anyone  who  be- 
lieves in  our  system  of  constitutional 
government. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  an  ele- 
mentary school  child  learns  about  the 
U.S.  system  of  government  is  that  all 
persons  are  considered  innocent  of  a 
crime  until  proven  guilty. 

It  is  the  rock  on  which  our  system  of 
justice  rests. 

But  Mr.  Meese  has  his  own  theory  of 
justice. 

In  the  interview.  Mr.  Meese  was 
asked: 

■you  criticize  the  Miranda  ruling,  which 
gives  suspecu  the  right  to  a  lawyer  before 
police  questioning.  Shouldn't  people,  who 
may  be  innocent,  have  such  protection? 
Here  is  his  amazing  answer: 
Suspects  who  are  innocent  of  a  crime 
should.  But  the  thing  is,  you  don't  have 
many  suspects  who  are  innocent  of  a  crime. 
That's  contradictory.  If  a  person  is  innocent 
of  a  crime,  then  he  is  not  a  suspect. 

Mr.  Meese  goes  on  to  say  that  he  op- 
poses the  Supreme  Court's  Miranda 
decision  because  it  prevents  police 
"from  talking  to  the  person  who 
knows  the  most  about  the  crime- 
namely,  the  perpetrator.  " 

That  is  the  new  "Meese  system  of 
justice  "-you  are  guilty  until  proven 
innocent. 

This  would  be  troublesome  if  it  was 
uttered  by  any  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  It  would  be  offensive  if 
said  by  any  public  officeholder.  For 
that  matter,  it  would  be  of  concern  if 
stated  by  any  private  citizen. 


But  for  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  to  such  a  code  of 
criminal  justice  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  oath  of  office  for  that  position. 

Mr.  Meese  owes  the  Nation,  the  ad- 
ministration, his  legal  profession,  and 
the  American  people  not  only  an  apol- 
ogy for  making  such  an  outrageous 
statement,  but  also  must  give  an  un- 
qualified assurance  that  "innocent 
until  proven  guilty"  remains  as  the 
hallmark  of  justice  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Meese  inter- 
view in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  edi- 
torials from  the  October  8  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  October 
9  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
garding the  interview. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Reagan  Seeks  Judges  With  "Traditional 
Approach" 
[Interview  with  Edwin  Meese.  Attorney 

General  of  the  United  States] 
Q.  Mr.   Attorney  General,  what  are  the 
factors  that  this  administration  considers  in 
selecting  a  federal  Judge? 

A.  Our  objective  is  to  find  people  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  this  includes,  obviously, 
intellectual  ability,  experience  on  the  bench 
or  in  law  practice  and  the  highest  standards 
of  integrity.  We  also  want  people  who  have 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  proper  Judicial  ap- 
proach to  the  bench— that  is.  an  under- 
standing that  the  function  of  a  Judge  is  to 
interpret  the  law.  not  to  make  the  law. 

Q.  Could  someone  who  advocates  a 
woman's  right  to  an  abortion  be  named  a 
Judge  by  this  administration? 

A.  I  doubt  we  would  ask  a  candidate  about 
how  he  or  she  would  rule  on  a  particular 
case  or  disqualify  someone  based  on  that 
person's  view  of  a  narrow  issue.  We  are  not 
trying  to  Influence  the  administration  of 
Justice  or  individual  cases  beyond  insuring 
we  have  people  who  have  a  traditional  ap- 
proach to  the  Judiciary. 

Q.  Critics  say  the  Supreme  Court  has  es- 
tablished a  sound  Constitutional  basts  for 
rulings  on  abortion,  affirmative  action  and 
religion.  Why  re-examine  these  rulings? 

A.  Most  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  relatively  new  in  these  categories. 
They're  not  settled  law,  because  cases  in 
these  areas  keep  coming  up  time  and  time 
again.  Also,  in  these  issues  the  Supreme 
Court  has  gotten  luelf  involved  in  matters 
that  previously  had  been  left  primarily  to 
the  legislative  branch,  including  legislative 
branches  of  states.  That's  why  we  have  a 
problem,  for  example,  with  Roe  v.  Wade. 
Even  if  it  did  not  relate  to  abortion  at  all, 
the  case,  we  feel,  is  wrongly  decided  because 
it  usurped  both  a  legislative  function  and  a 
function  that  has  traditionally  been  han- 
dled by  the  states. 

We  have  taken  a  strong  position  that  gov- 
ernment should  not  get  involved  in  matters 
of  religion.  This  stance  does  not  prevent 
government  from  doing  such  things  as 
giving  special  educational  assistance  to 
church-affiliated  schools,  when  such  aid  is 
available  to  all  private  shcools.  To  do  other- 
wise would  discriminate  against  schools 
sponsored  by  religious  organizations. 

Q.  Didn't  you  label  as  "racist"  court  rul- 
ings that  order  school  busing  and  endorse 
Job  quotas  giving  preferences  to  minorities? 


A.  I  never  said  that.  What  I  said  was  that 
Job  quotas  that  discriminate  against  any 
person  en  the  basis  of  race  or  gender  are 
wrong.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
way.  so  I  was  commending  the  Supreme 
Court  for  that.  The  only  thing  I've  said 
about  busing  is  that  almost  everyone  now 
agrees  that  busing  has  been  an  ineffective 
and  often  counterproductive  tool  for  achiev- 
ing integration. 

Q.  You  criticize  the  Miranda  ruling,  which 
gives  suspecU  the  right  to  have  a  lawyer 
present  before  police  questioning.  Shouldn't 
people,  who  may  be  innocent,  have  such 
protection'' 

A.  Suspects  who  are  Innocent  of  a  crime 
should.  But  the  thing  is,  you  don't  have 
many  suspects  who  are  Innocent  of  a  crime. 
Thats  contradictory.  If  a  person  is  innocent 
of  a  crime,  then  he  is  not  a  suspect. 

The  Miranda  decision  was  wrong  We 
managed  very  well  in  this  country  for  175 
years  without  It.  Its  practical  effect  Is  to 
prevent  the  police  from  talking  to  the 
person  who  knows  the  most  about  the 
crime— namely,  the  perpetrator.  As  It  stands 
now  under  Miranda,  if  the  police  obuln  a 
statement  from  that  person  In  the  course  of 
the  Initial  interrogation,  the  statement  may 
be  throwm  out  at  the  trail.  Therefore,  Mi- 
randa only  helps  guilty  defendants.  Most  in- 
nocent people  are  glad  to  talk  to  the  police. 
They  want  to  establish  their  Innocence  so 
that  they're  no  longer  a  suspect. 

Remember,  Miranda  has  nothing  to  do 
with  coercive  or  abusive  police  tactics. 
Those  are  outlawed  by  other  cases.  So  It 
only  has  to  do  with  the  normal  questioning 
of  suspects,  the  people  who  have  Informa- 
tion about  a  crime. 

Q.  Is  the  government  being  tougher  on 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  than  on  corpo- 
rate executives? 

A.  No.  We  have  prosecuted  more  individ- 
uals for  white-collar  crime,  as  well  as  more 
corporations,  than  in  any  other  period  In 
recent  history.  So  far  as  1  know,  the  only 
case  where  we  were  not  able  to  prosecute  in- 
dividuals was  in  the  E.F.  Hutton  check- 
kiting  case.  No  high  corporate  officials  were 
involved  in  that  case,  and  prosecutors  and 
the  Investigators  had  to  grant  immunity  to 
several  others  in  order  to  determine  the  de- 
tails of  a  very  complex  operation. 

Q.  By  seeking  to  end  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  aren't  you  blocking  the  needy 
from  access  to  the  Justice  system— 

A.  We  have  continued  to  be  vigilant  In 
protecting  the  needs  of  the  poor,  but  we 
were  faced  when  we  took  office  with  tre- 
mendous abuses  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, such  as  Illegal  lobbying,  as  well  as 
class-action  suits  that  primarily  benefits 
specific  political  groups  or  political  causes. 
Much  of  that  has  been  cleaned  up  by  more- 
effective  management  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  new  regulations.  I'm  a 
great  advocate  of  the  concept  of  providing 
legal  services  to  the  poor,  but  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  through  the  years 
hasn't  been  doing  that  Job  in  a  cost-effective 
and  capable  way.  The  money  that  goes  to 
Legal  Services  could  be  better  used  by  bar 
associations  and  law  schools  to  expand  their 
own  legal-aid  programs  for  the  poor. 

Q.  What  lasting  Impact  will  this  adminis- 
tration have  on  the  nation's  system  of  Jus- 
tice? 

A.  First  of  all.  we  think  our  conrmiunltles 
will  be  safer  from  crime.  Secondly,  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  make  a  major 
advance  against  drug  trafficking,  not  only 
be  effective  enforcement  actions  but  also  by 
public-information   programs  aimed  at   re- 
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ducing  the  demand  for  narcotcls.  I  also  hope 
that  we  will  be  known  as  an  administration 
that  protected  constitutional  values  and  re- 
stored meaning  to  the  concept  of  federal- 
ism, separation  of  powers  and  religious  lib- 
erty. Finally.  I  hope  we  will  have  appointed 
the  best  possible  Judges  to  enhance  the 
entire  judiciary. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  8.  19851 
Verdict  Now.  Trial  Later 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  has  a 
vision  of  Justice  that  would  eliminate  court 
backlogs  and  facilitate  the  cumbersome 
process  of  deciding  guilt  and  innocence.  It 
would  even  end  argument  about  Innovative 
versus  strlct-constructlonist  judges— by 
eliminating  judges  altogether.  Let  the  police 
adjudicate.  Mr.  Meese  says.  Consider  this 
exchange  in  the  current  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report: 

Q.  You  criticize  the  Miranda  ruling,  which 
gives  suspects  the  right  to  have  a  lawyer 
present  before  police  questioning.  Shouldn't 
people,  who  may  be  Innocent,  have  such 
protection? 

A.  Suspects  who  are  innocent  of  crime 
should.  But  the  thing  is.  you  don't  have 
many  suspects  who  are  innocent  of  a  crime. 
That's  contradictory.  If  a  person  is  innocent 
of  a  crime,  then  he  Is  not  a  suspect. 

Prom  this  strange  perception  flows  the 
Attorney  General's  further  wisdom:  Miran- 
da's pritctical  effect  is  "to  prevent  the  police 
from  talking  to  the  person  who  knows  the 
most  about  the  crime— namely,  the  perpe- 
trator. .  .  .  Miranda  only  helps  guilty  de- 
fendants." 

In  the  1966  case  of  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  arrested  sus- 
pects are  entitled  to  warnings  of  their  rights 
to  silence  and  a  lawyer.  The  police  are  not 
prevented  from  talking  to  suspects  who 
know  they  have  those  rights  and  voluntarily 
waive  them.  Mr.  Meese  fears  that  some  sus- 
pects will  learn  that  they  have  those  rights. 

"We  managed  very  well  In  this  country  for 
175  years  without  it."  says  Mr.  Meese. 
Americans  have  had  a  constitutional  privi- 
lege against  forced  self-incrimination  for 
two  centuries,  but  it  took  a  long  line  of 
cases,  culminating  In  Miranda,  to  make  it 
available  to  everyone.  Enforcing  that  privi- 
lege undoubtedly  frees  a  few  guilty  persons, 
but  It  benefits  all  Americans  by  elevating 
police  practices  and  deterring  interrogation 
and  arrest  on  mere  suspicion. 

The  classic  police  warning  that  "anything 
you  say  may  be  used  against  you.  "  familiar 
to  everyone  who  has  seen  a  television  arrest, 
was  part  of  America's  ideal  of  justice  long 
before  the  Supreme  Court  made  it  legally 
binding.  The  Miranda  rule  has  not  seriously 
inhibited  police  work.  Even  those  who  think 
it  does  would  be  ashamed  of  the  Attorney 
General's  concept  of  justice. 

[FYom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  9.  19851 
Marshal  Meese 

Atty.  Gen.  Edwin  Meese  III  seems  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  demonstrate  his  unfitness 
for  the  high  office  he  holds.  Virtually  every- 
thing he  says  in  public  about  legal  issues 
flies  in  the  face  of  good  sense,  accepted  ju- 
risprudence and  the  American  system  of 
government. 

Meese's  latest  foray  Into  absurdity  ap- 
pears in  an  interview  in  this  week's  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  He  was  asked  to 
explain  his  opposition  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  Miranda  ruling,  which  requires  that 
before  the  police  question  a  suspect,  they 
must   advise    him   of   his   right   to    have   a 


lawyer  and  to  remain  silent.  Meese  was 
asked,  whether  a  suspect,  who  may  be  inno- 
cent, shouldn't  have  that  protection.  He  re- 
plied: 

"Suspects  who  are  Innocent  of  a  crime 
should.  But  the  thing  is.  you  don't  have 
many  suspects  who  are  innocent  of  a  crime. 
That's  contradictory.  If  a  person  is  innocent 
of  a  crime,  then  he  is  not  a  suspect." 

If  it  weren't  the  attorney  general  speak- 
ing, this  would  t>e  a  Joke.  In  fact,  there  is 
such  a  joke:  Everyone  who  is  arrested  is 
guilty  or  he  wouldn't  have  l>een  arrested. 
But  coming  from  the  attorney  general,  this 
view  evokes  more  tears  than  laughter. 
Surely  it  is  beyond  the  pale  for  the  nation's 
highest  legal  officer  to  say  such  things  or 
even  to  think  them.  It  is  an  outrage  against 
the  rule  of  law  for  anyone  so  insensitive  to 
the  basic  principles  of  American  justice  to 
run  the  Justice  Department. 

Hasn't  he  heard  of  "innocent  until  proven 
guilty?"  Apparently  not.  His  view  Is  guilty 
until  proven  innocent,  and  he  also  wants  to 
limit  the  ability  of  an  accused  person  to 
mount  a  defense  in  the  first  place.  Follow- 
ing Meese's  logic  would  mean  doing  away 
with  trials.  What's  the  point  in  all  that  rig- 
marole if  we  know  from  the  outset  that  sus- 
pects are  guilty  or  they  wouldn't  be  sus- 
pects? 

Meese  has  said  many  other  nonsensical 
things  recently.  He  opposes  the  exclusion- 
ary rule:  he  opF>oses  applying  the  Bill  of 
Rights  against  the  states;  he  opposes  a  strict 
separation  of  church  and  state.  All  of  these 
positions  are  bad  enough.  But  the  latest 
takes  the  prize.  This  man  is  a  menace  to  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Ideal  of  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law."' 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  read  separately  into  the 
Record  the  last  line  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  editorial  of  October  9.  1985. 

This  man  is  a  menace  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  an  embarrassment  to  the 
idea  of  "equal  justice  under  law." 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  REV.  C. 
DENNIS  EDWARDS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday.  October  20.  marks  the  17th 
anniversary  of  distinguished  service  at 
St.  Johns  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
in  Little  Rock  for  Rev.  C.  Dennis  Ed- 
wards. Reverend  Edwards  has  spent  17 
of  his  37  years  as  pastor  of  St.  Johns,  a 
congregation  1.200  strong.  He  is  a  re- 
markable man  who  is  a  living  example 
of  the  Biblical  admonitions  to  love  the 
Lord  with  all  your  heart  and  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself. 

Reverend  Edwards  is  widely  loved, 
admired,  and  respected  in  his  commu- 
nity and  throughout  Arkansas.  In  ad- 
dition to  tending  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  his  congregation  at  St.  Johns,  he  is 
president  of  the  Greater  Little  Rock 
Baptist  Pastor's  Conference,  which 
under  his  direction  raised  $21,000  this 
year  to  aid  the  people  of  Ethiopia.  The 
conference  worked  closely  in  this 
project  with  the  6  million  member  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention.  U.S.A.  Rev- 
erend Edwards  has  also  found  time  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Ministry,  as  an  instructor  for 
the  Union  District  Association  Sunday 


School  and  Baptist  Training  Union, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Madison  Guaranty  Savings  «k 
Loan. 

It  is  truly  an  honor  and  privilege  for 
me  to  take  this  time  to  congratulate 
Reverend  Edwards  on  this  occasion 
and  to  commend  him  for  his  fine  and 
effective  work  in  the  community  and 
State.  I  wish  him  Godspeed,  and  he 
will  be  in  my  thoughts  and  prayers. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR    EDWARD 
DONLEY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  recognize  a  fellow  Penn- 
sylvanian.  a  leader  both  in  the  busi- 
ness community  of  my  State  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  who  will  be  hon- 
ored tomorrow  with  a  special  award. 
Edward  Donley,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Air  Products  & 
Chemicals,  Inc..  based  In  Allentown. 
PA,  will  be  recognized  as  a  top  busi- 
ness leader  and  manager  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chamber  of  Commerce 
during  its  annual  day  in  Washington. 
DC. 

Edward  Donley  stands  out  as  case- 
book example  of  business  success.  He 
joined  Air  Products  in  1943  following 
his  graduation  from  Lawrence  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  where  he  received 
a  bachelor  of  mechanical  engineering 
degree.  Rather  than  climbing  the 
normal  corporate  ladder.  Mr.  Donley 
leapt  upwards,  being  elected  a  director 
in  1957,  president  in  1966.  chief  execu- 
tive officer  in  1973.  and  chairman  in 
1978. 

Mr.  President,  under  Mr.  Donley's 
guidance.  Air  Products  now  represents 
a  model  of  industry  success.  It  is  one 
of  America's  largest  companies,  re- 
sponsible for  much  technological  inno- 
vation, providing  many  products  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  employing 
thousands  of  persons. 

At  the  same  lime.  Mr  Donley  has 
been  active  in  many  community  orga 
nizations.  including  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Donley  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Chamber's  board 
of  directors  in  1982  and  to  vice  chair- 
man in  1985.  I  have  every  expectation 
that  he  will  be  selected  to  lead  the 
chamber  next  year. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
the  world's  largest  federation  of  com- 
panies, chambers  of  commerce  and 
trade/professional  associations,  is  one 
of  the  principal  groups  speaking  for 
the  American  business  community. 
More  than  85  percent  of  the  members 
are  small  firms  with  fewer  than  100 
employees.  Yet.  virtually  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  companies  are  also  active 
members. 

The   mission   of   the   chamber   is   to 

advance  human  progress  through  an 
economic,  political  and  social  system 
based  on  individual  freedom,  incentive. 


initiative,   opportunity,   and   responsi- 
bility." 

After  analyzing  economic  and  social 
problems  that  are  national  in  scope, 
the  chamber  seeks  ways  of  resolving 
them  by  making  optimum  use  of  the 
free  enterprise  economic  system  and, 
through  its  membership,  works  to  put 
its  resolutions  into  effect. 

It  informs  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  business  community  on 
important  legislative  issues  and  gov- 
ernment policies,  showing  why  these 
views  and  recommendations  are  sound 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

While  the  chambers  major  activities 
are  domestic,  its  international  reach  is 
substantial  as  well.  The  organization 
believes  that  global  economic  and  busi- 
ness interdependence  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  all. 

In  recognition  of  this.  Mr.  Donley 
has  undertaken  great  efforts  to  study 
Americas  competitiveness  in  the 
global  economy.  The  chamber  is  now 
seeking  different  ways  in  which  U.S. 
companies  can  secure  greater  and 
greater  foreign  markets— increasing 
employment  at  home  and  ensuring  re- 
alistic value  of  our  dollars.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sure  you  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues applaud  him  in  this  effort. 

Justly.  Mr.  Donley's  many  accom- 
plishments have  not  gone  unrecog- 
nized. The  numerous  degrees  he  has 
been  awarded  include  a  doctor  of  in- 
dustrial management  from  Lawrence 
Institute  of  Technology:  doctor  of  laws 
from  Lehigh  University  and  Allentown 
College;  doctor  of  commercial  science 
from  Villanova  University;  doctor  of 
humane  letters  from  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege; and  doctor  of  science  from  Cedar 
Crest  College. 

A  member  of  the  Economic  Club  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Donley  has  received  a 
number  of  professional  and  civic 
awards,  including  the  Chemical  Indus- 
try Medal  Award  by  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry.  Allentown-Lehigh 
County  Chamber  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award.  Distinguished  Pennsylva- 
nian  Award.  Lawrence  Institute  of 
Technology  Alumni  Achievement 
Award,  and  the  Commercial  Develop- 
ment Association  Man  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  join  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  honoring 
Mr.  Donley  and  wishing  him  contin- 
ued success  in  these  important  endeav- 
ors which  so  vitally  affect  Pennsylva- 
nia and  America. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ,      , 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  GOV.  PAUL 

JOHNSON.  JR..  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.      COCHRAN.      Mr.      President. 

during   this   weekend   Mississippi   lost 

one  of  its  outstanding  citizens  when 

former  Gov.  Paul  Johnson.  Jr..  died. 

Governor  Johnson  served  as  Gover- 
nor of  our  State  during  a  period  of  its 
most  turbulent  history.  He  was  chief 
executive  of  our  State  from  1964  to 
1968.  He  had  served  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  during  the  previous  adminis- 
tration of  former  Gov.  Ross  Bamett. 

Governor  Johnson  came  to  office  at 
a  time  when  there  were  those  who 
were  seeking  to  dominate  our  State 
through  the  use  of  violence,  intimida- 
tion, fear,  and  hatred.  But  because  of 
his  calm  and  confident  leadership,  our 
State  overcame  the  turbulence  of  that 
era;  and  he  led  us  into  a  new  era  of 
pride,  growth,  and  of  economic 
progress,  for  which  we  all  in  Mississip- 
pi are  very  grateful. 

Of  course,  he  did  not  do  this  by  him- 
self. There  were  many  who  contribut- 
ed to  the  new  image  that  our  State 
began  to  enjoy  during  that  period.  But 
his  leadership  was  very,  very  impor- 
tant. 

To  me,  Mr.  President.  Governor 
Johnson  was  not  only  a  personal 
friend  but  a  friend  of  my  family's,  and 
he  and  his  wife  had  been  our  friends 
for  many  years. 

In  thinking  back  over  some  of  the 
experiences  I  had  as  a  young  boy 
growing  up  in  Mississippi.  I  could  not 
help  but  recall  yesterday  as  I  was  call- 
ing the  family  to  extend  my  condo- 
lences, that  it  had  been  in  1951  in  Gov- 
ernor Johnson's  first  race  for  Gover- 
nor that  1  first  became  active  in  a  po- 
litical campaign.  I  recall  my  mother, 
who  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Doro- 
thy Power  Johnson,  the  widow  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility for  canvassing  some  of  the  towns 
and  communities  in  our  county  in 
behalf  of  the  Johnson  candidacy.  We 
folded  up  newspapers  that  had  been 
published  by  the  campaign  entitled 
Election  Truths."  and  we  passed 
those  out  door  to  door  in  Utica.  Ray- 
mond, in  the  community  of  Learned 
and  in  our  own  community  of  Byram. 
All  of  these  communities  are  in  Hinds 
County,  MS. 

Paul  Johnson  was  defeated  in  the 
Democratic  primary  for  Governor  in 
1951  and  again  in  1955.  But  he  was 
eventually  elected  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  1959,  and  then  became  Gover- 
nor in  the  election  of  1963. 

There  were  many  who  assumed  that 
his  Governorship  would  be  character- 
ized by  more  of  the  same— intransi- 
gence, efforts  to  frustrate  progress  in 
racial  relations,  and  sluggish  economic 
development.  As  it  turned  out,  howev- 
er,  his  service   was   very   progressive. 


His  administration  was  characterized 
by  calm,  progressive  leadership. 

During  his  term  of  office  and  with 
the  coof)eration  of  the  members  of  the 
State  legislature,  he  created  the 
State's  research  and  development 
center,  which  is  located  in  Jackson. 
The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Board 
was  begun,  along  with  the  Board  of 
Economic  Development,  both  of  which 
were  designed  to  attract  industry,  to 
help  create  new  jobs,  and  they  did. 

I  suppose  the  centerpiece  for  eco- 
nomic development  in  that  period.  Mr. 
President,  was  the  legislative  work  and 
contract  negotiations  that  culminated 
in  the  locating  and  constructing  of  the 
"shipyard  of  the  future"  in  Pasca- 
goula.  MS.  by  Litton  Industries.  It  is 
now  know  as  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Division  of  Litton  Industries  and  Is 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  modem,  well 
equipped  shipyards. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  it 
constructs  some  of  the  best  ships  for 
our  Navy,  and  enjoys  one  of  the  best 
reputations  of  any  shipyard  in  the 
United  States. 

It  was  because  of  Paul  Johnson's 
leadership  and  his  ability  to  work  with 
others  to  get  things  done  that  brought 
together  the  legislative  leaders,  busi- 
nessmen and  women,  both  with  Litton 
Industries  and  in  our  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  locally  elected  officials,  to 
put  together  a  legislative  package  and 
a  group  of  contracts  and  agreements 
that  made  it  possible  for  our  State  to 
be  the  home  of  this  great  manufactur- 
ing enterprise.  It  is  our  State's  largest 
single  employer  today. 

I  recall,  too,  that  in  spite  of  some 
criticism  in  the  legislature.  Governor 
Johnson  urged  that  we  establish  in 
our  State  a  statewide  educational  tele- 
vision system  that  would  be  owned  by 
the  State  and  operated  by  the  State. 
Today  there  is  located  at  the  site  of 
the  research  and  development  center, 
which  was  also  created  in  his  adminis- 
tration, the  educational  television 
system  that  was  the  first  to  have 
statewide  coverage  of  any  educational 
television  system  in  the  United  States. 
It  actually  became  a  statewide  system 
during  the  administration  of  former 
Gov.  John  Bell  Williams. 

Incidentally,  my  father  had  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Educational  Television  Au- 
thority under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Williams  when  that  system 
became  operational  statewide. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  just  recent- 
ly, on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Federal  Courthouse  in  Jackson. 
MS.  to  former'«tenator  James  O.  East- 
land, to  be  with  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Johnson.  I  am  so  happy  I  got  to  see 
them  that  day.  I  will  remember  Gover- 
nor Johrison  always  as  a  person  of 
strong  character,  commitment,  and 
courage  as  a  political  leader.  He  was 
also  a  person  of  great  warmth,  person- 
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al  charm,  and  wonderful  ability  as  a 
speaker. 

I  join  with  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  State  of  Mississippi 
today  in  wishing  comfort  for  the 
family  of  Gov.  Paul  Johnson,  his 
lovely  wife.  Dot,  and  his  three  chil- 
dren as  well,  our  good  friends. 

Mississippi  has  truly  lost  one  of  its 
great  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  Jackson 
Daily  News  of  Jackson,  MS,  and  the 
Washington  Post  concerning  the 
death  of  former  Gov.  Paul  Johnson  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  on  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Former  Governor  op  Mississippi— Paul  B. 
Johnson  Jr. 

Former  Gov.  Paul  B.  Johnson  Jr..  who  led 
Mississippi  through  the  often-violent  civil 
rights  conflicts  of  the  mid-1960s,  died  early 
today  at  Forrest  General  Hospital  in  Hat- 
tiesburg  of  apparent  cardiac  arrest.  He  was 
69. 

Johnson,  son  of  the  former  Gov.  Paul  B. 
Johnson  Sr..  served  as  the  state's  54th  chief 
executive  from  1964  to  1968 

Johnson  was  brought  to  the  hospital  from 
his  Hattiesburg  home  Sunday  night  and 
died  about  12:30  a.m..  officials  said.  Officials 
said  Johnson  has  suffered  a  stroke  several 
years  ago  and  had  been  in  ill  health  and  in  a 
wheelchair  for  some  time. 

"In  his  passing.  Mississippi  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  outstanding  sons.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  state  government  for  at>out 
44  years,  and  I  can  truly  say  he  rendered  ex- 
cellent service  to  the  people  of  Mississippi 
while  he  was  governor,"  said  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Heber  Ladner,  who  was  in 
office  during  Johnson's  1964-68  term. 

Johnson,  bom  Jan.  23,  1916  in  Hatties- 
burg where  he  lived  most  of  his  life,  started 
his  political  career  as  the  only  sophomore 
elected  student  body  president  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

He  married  his  Ole  Miss  sweetheart.  Doro- 
thy Power.  In  the  governor's  mansion  In 
1941  during  the  term  of  his  father.  They 
had  three  children. 

Armed  with  a  law  degree  from  Ole  Miss, 
Johnson  practiced  law  In  Jackson  and  Hat- 
tiesburg and  from  1948  to  1951  served  as  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney  for  the  Southern  DIs 
trict  of  Mississippi. 

Johnson  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps 
shortly  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  rose  from  the  rank  of  private  to 
captain,  having  an  outstanding  combat 
record  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  later  earned 
the  rank  of  major  In  the  Marine  Corps  Inac- 
tive Reserve. 

In  1959,  Johnson  was  elected  lieutenant 
governor  in  the  first  primary  and  served 
under  former  Gov.  Ross  Bamett. 

In  the  1963  run  for  governor.  Johnson  de- 
feated former  Gov.  J.  P.  Coleman  and  Re- 
publican Rubel  Phillips  with  the  help  of  the 
slogan  Stand  Tall  With  Paul  "  The  slogan 
referred  to  Johnson  physically  blocking 
James  Meredith  from  Integrating  all-white 
Ole  Miss  in  September  1962. 

The  lanky  Johnson  stood  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  Meredith,  keeping  him  from  en- 
tering the  admissions  building  before  Bar- 
nett  arrived. 

Johnson  mellowed  on  his  racial  stance 
once  assuming  the  Job  of  governor.  "Hate  or 


prejudice  will  not  lead  Missi-sslppl  while  I  sit 
In  the  governor's  chair."  he  .said  In  his  inau- 
gural address. 

Johnson  was  responsible  for  steering  the 
stale  through  much-needed  industrial  and 
agricultural  growth.  More  than  500  new  or 
expanded  industries  located  in  the  state, 
creating  more  than  40.000  new  jobs  during 
his  term  In  office. 

Johnson  is  also  remembered  for  his  role  in 
locating  the  multimillion-dollar  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  yard  at  Pascagoula. 

HLs  record  reflected  his  campaign  prom- 
ises of  economic  growth  through  industry 
and  research  and  development.  Johnson 
helped  create  the  state's  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center,  the  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Board,  now  the  Board  of  Ek-onomic 
Development,  and  expanded  the  role  of  the 
state  Marketing  Council. 

Johnson's  administration  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  parks  system,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Sillers  and  Gartin  state 
office  buildings  in  Jackson,  and  the  creation 
of  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control 
Committee. 

In  much-disputed  moves,  the  former  gov- 
ernor proposed  consolidating  counties  to 
streamline  slate  government.  He  also  at- 
tempted to  create  a  powerful  state  police 
force  In  1964  to  combat  racial  disorder. 

Johnson  persuaded  the  legislature  to 
remove  voting  restrictions  on  blacks  before 
the  federal  Voting  Rights  Aci  of  1965  was 
passed  Into  law.  Johruson  also  urged  the  FBI 
to  pursue  the  Philadelphia  civil  rights  mur- 
ders through  federal  court,  knowing  stale 
courts  would  produce  no  substantial  results. 

"In  my  opinion,  he  made  a  mighty  fine 
governor.  He  was  the  son  of  former  gover- 
nor. That  put  an  extra  burden  on  him  to  do 
well  as  a  governor.  I  feel  a  great  loss."  said 
Hinds  Circuit  Judge  Charles  T.  Barber,  who 
had  known  Johnson  for  almost  40  years  and 
was  appointed  to  his  first  judgeship  by  him. 

'He  was  a  man  of  his  word."  Barber  said. 
"If  he  told  you  something,  you  could  bank 
on  It.  He  didn't  let  politics  get  In  his  way  " 

"Any  man's  death  diminishes  me.  I'm 
sorry  that  he's  dead,"  said  slate  NAACP 
Pre.sldent  Aaron  Henry  of  Clarksdale. 

Attorney  General  Ed  Pltlman.  who  served 
in  the  Mississippi  Senate  during  Johnson's 
term,  said  the  death  Is  "a  tremendous  loss 
for  the  slate  and  his  family."" 

He  said  the  former  governor  was  proud  of 
his  economic  developments  for  the  slate  but 
it  should  also  be  remembered  that  "Johnson 
served  during  the  difficult  civlls  rights  era. 
Johnson  kept  the  peace." 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Power,  sons  Pual  "Chipper"  B.  Johnson  III 
and  Shelby  V.  Johnson  of  Hattiesburg. 
daughter  Patricia  Ross  of  the  Gulf  Coast, 
sister  Peggy  H.  Segrest  of  Athens.  Ala.,  and 
great  aunt  Mary  Venable  of  Hattiesburg. 

EX'Mississippi  Gov.  Paul  Johnson 
Hattiesburg.  Miss.— Paul  B.  Johnson  Jr.. 
69,  a  former  governor  of  Mississippi  whose 
moderate  policies  were  credited  with  a  de- 
crease in  violence  lied  to  racial  desegrega- 
tion, died  Oct.  14  al  a  hospital  In  Hatties 
burg.  Miss.,  after  an  apparent  heart  attack. 
He  lived  In  Hattiesburg. 

A  Democrat  and  son  of  former  governor 
Paul  B.  Johnson  Sr..  he  was  the  state's  chief 
executive  from  1964  to  1968  after  serving  a 
term  as  lieutenant  governor  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ross  Barnelt. 

Gov.  Johnson's  approach  was  credited 
with  ending  violence  that  had  marked  the 
middle  years  of  the  civil  rights  struggle.  He 
deplored  violence  and  chose   "Pursuit  of  Ex- 


cellence"   as    the    theme    of    his    four-year 
term. 

But  he  was  unable  to  read  off  violence 
early  In  his  administration.  Nightrider  at- 
tacks, church  burnings  and  beatings  erupted 
as  thousands  of  civil  rights  workers  flocked 
to  Mississippi  from  across  the  nation  to  join 
local  blacks  in  what  became  known  as 
"Freedom  Summer— 1964.  "  the  year  Mi 
chael  Schwerner.  Andrew  Goodman  and 
James  Chaney  were  killed  on  a  dark  and  Iso- 
lated road  In  Neshoba  County. 

If  his  governorship  began  in  days  of  racial 
turmoil,  it  evolved  into  a  time  of  economic 
and  industrial  growth.  Including  approval  of 
a  $130  million  bond  Issue  to  finance  a  major 
expansion  of  Ingalls  Shipyard  in  Pasca- 
goula. 

Gov.  Johnson  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  and  its  law  school.  He 
practiced  law  in  Jackson  and  Hattiesburg 
and  ser\'ed  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  II  before 
entering  politics.  He  ran  losing  races  for 
governor  In  1947  and  for  the  U.S.  Senate  In 
a  special  election  the  same  year.  He  then 
spent  three  years  as  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi. 

He  also  lost  gut>ematorial  bids  in  1951  and 
1955.  He  won  the  po.sl  in  1963.  defeating 
Reubel  Phillips.  MIsslssippis  first  serious 
Republican  gubernatorial  candidate  of  this 
century. 

Gov.  Johnson  served  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  and  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Southern  Governors"  Conference.  In 
1966.  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  Authority. 

He  married  his  college  sweetheart.  Doro- 
thy Power,  in  the  governor's  mansion  In 
1941.  They  had  three  children. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  12:15  P.M. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12:15  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:39  a.m.,  recessed  until 
12:15  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mrs.  Kassebaum). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1986 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  Calendar  No.  311. 
H.R.  3037,  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3037)  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  Programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Seplemt)er  30.  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
3037)  making  appropriations  for  Agri- 
culture, Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
H.R. 3037 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   m   Congress  assembled.   That   the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated,   for    Agriculture.    Rural    Develop- 
ment,  and   Related   Agencies  programs   for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes;  namely: 
TITLE  I-AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 
Production  Processing  and  Marketing 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  including  not 
to  exceed  $75,000  for  employment  under  5 
use.  3109.  [$1,750,000]  1 5,360.000:  Provid- 
ed. That  not  to  exceed  [$8,000]  SIS. 000  of 
this  amount  shall  be  available  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 
[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Administration 
[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 
to  carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this 
Act.  $484,000] 

Standard  Level  User  Charges  (USDA) 
'including  transfers  of  funds' 
_For  payment  of  Standard  Level  User 
Charges  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-313  for 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  are  Included  in  this 
Act.  [$49,454,000]  t57.100.000.  Provided. 
That  in  the  event  an  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  require 
modification  of  space  needs,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  transfer  a  share  of  that 
agency's  appropriation  made  available  by 
this  Act  to  this  appropriation,  or  may  trans- 
fer a  share  of  this  appropriation  to  that 


agency's  appropriation,  but  such  transfers 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  Standard  Level  User 
Charges  to  or  from  this  account. 

Building  Operations  and  Maintenance 
For  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  the  Washington.  D.C.  Agriculture 
building  complex  pursuant  to  the  delegation 
of  authority  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Ser\"ices  authorized  by  40  U.S.C. 
486.  $17,800,000. 

Advisory  Committees  (USDA) 
For  necessary  expenses  for  activities  of 
Advisory  Committees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  are  Included  In  this  Act. 
$1,323,000:  Provided.  That  no  other  funds  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  support  of  activities 
of  Advisory  Committees. 

Departmental  Administration 

'INCLUDING  transfers  OF  FUNDS' 

For  Budget  and  Program  Analysis. 
$3,796,000;  for  Personnel.  Finance  and  Man- 
agement. Operations.  Information  Re- 
sources Management.  Equal  Opportunity, 
Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utiliza- 
tion, ana  Administrative  Law  Judges  and 
Judicial  Officer.  $15,334,000;  making  a  total 
of  $19,130,000  for  Departmental  Administra- 
tion to  provide  for  necessary  expenses  for 
management  support  services  to  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  repairs  and  alterations,  and 
other  miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenses 
not  otherwise  provided  for  and  necessary 
for  the  practical  and  efficient  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  is  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  from  applicable  ap- 
propriations In  this  Act  for  travel  expenses 
Incident  to  the  holding  of  hearings  as  re- 
quired by  5  use.  551-558. 

Working  Capital  Fund 

An  amount  of  $6,000,000  Is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Departmental  Working  Cap- 
ital Fund  to  increase  the  Government's 
equity  In  this  fund  and  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  automated  data  processing, 
data  communication,  and  other  related 
equipment  necessary  for  the  provision  of 
Departmental  centralized  services  to  the 
agencies. 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  por 
Governmental  and  Public  Affairs 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmental 
and  Public  Affairs  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams funded  in  this  Act.  $337,000. 

PUBLIC  affairs] 

Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Affairs 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  coordination  of  pro- 
grams involving  public  affairs,  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  agricultural  information 
and  the  coordination  of  information,  work 
and  programs  authorized  by  Congress  In  the 
Department.  $6,758,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  may  be  used  for  farmers' 
bulletins  and  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  part  2  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  (known  as  the  Year- 
book of  Agriculture)  as  authorized  by  44 
U.S.C.  1301:  Provided.  That  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  motion  pictures  or  exhibits  by  the 
Department,    this    appropriation    shall    be 


available  for  employment  pursuant  to  ihc 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  use.  2225) 
[legislative  liaison] 
Por  necessary  expenses  for  liaison  with 
the  Congress  on  legislative  matters. 
$495,000. 

[intergovernmental  affairs] 
For  necessary  expenses  for  programs  In- 
volving intergovernmental  affairs,  emergen- 
cy preparedness,  and  liaison  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  $467,000. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
'including  transfers  of  funds' 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  including  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2225).  $30,756,000.  Including  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  contracting 
and  other  arrangements  with  public  agen- 
cies and  private  persons  pursuant  to  section 
6(a)(8)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-452).  and  including  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  employment  under 
5  U.S.C.  3109:  and  Including  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $75,000  for  certain  confidential  oper- 
ational expenses  including  the  payment  of 
informants,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Inspector  General  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452  and  section  1337  of 
Public  Law  97-98;  and  In  addition. 
$15,924,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  the  appropriation.  "Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram", and  merged  with  this  appropriation. 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
'including  transfers  of  funds' 
For  necessary  expenses.  $15,077,000:  and 
in  addition.  $786,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  appropriation.  "Food 
Stamp  Program",  and  merged  with  this  ap- 
propriation. 
[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Economics 
[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the   Assistant   Secretary   for   Economics  to 
carry  out  the  programs  funded  in  this  Act, 
$418,000] 

Economic  Research  Service 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Economic 
Research  Service  in  conducting  economic  re- 
search and  service  relating  to  agricultural 
production,  marketing,  and  distribution,  as 
authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627).  and  other 
laws,  including  economics  of  marketing; 
analyses  relating  to  farm  prices,  income  and 
population,  and  demand  for  farm  products, 
use  of  resources  in  agriculture,  adjustments, 
costs  and  returns  In  farming,  and  farm  fi- 
nance; research  relating  to  the  economic 
and  marketing  aspects  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives; and  for  analyses  of  supply  and 
demand  for  farm  products  In  foreign  coun- 
tries and  their  effect  on  prospecu  for 
United  States  exports,  progress  In  economic 
development  and  its  relation  to  sales  of 
farm  products,  assembly  and  analysis  of  ag- 
ricultural trade  statistics  and  analysis  of 
international  financial  and  monetary  pro- 
grams and  policies  as  they  affect  the  com- 
petitive position  of  United  States  farm  prod- 
ucts; $46,305,000;  of  which  not  less  than 
$200,000  shall  be  available  for  investigation, 
determination  and  finding  as  to  the  effect 
upon  the  production  of  food  and  upon  the 
agricultural  economy  of  any  proposed 
action  affecting  such  subject  matter  pend- 
ing before  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  for  presenta- 
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lion,  in  the  public  interest,  before  said  Ad- 
ministrator, other  agencies  or  before  the 
courts:  Provided,  That  not  less  than 
$350,000  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  to  continue  to 
gather  statistics  and  conduct  a  special  study 
on  the  price  spread  between  the  fanner  and 
corjsumer:  Provided  further.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  l)e  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C  2225):  Provided  further,  That  not  less 
than  $145,000  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
appropriation  shall  t>e  available  for  analysis 
of  statistics  and  related  facts  on  foreign  pro- 
duction and  full  and  complete  information 
on  methods  used  by  other  countries  to  move 
farm  commodities  In  world  trade  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

Statistical  Reporting  SrRvicE 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  in  conducting  statistical 
reporting  and  service  work.  Including  crop 
and  livestock  estimates,  statistical  coordina- 
tion and  Improvements,  and  marketing  sur- 
veys, as  autliorized  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627)  and 
other  laws.  $59,079,000:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall 
be  available  for  any  expense  incident  to 
publishing  estimates  of  apple  production  for 
other  than  the  commercial  crop:  Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a>  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  use.  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $40,000  shall  be  available  for  em 
ployment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  World  Agri- 
cultural Outlook  Board  to  coordinate  and 
review  ail  commodity  and  aggregate  agricul- 
tural and  food  data  used  to  develop  outlook 
and  situation  material  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C 
1622g),  $1,680,000:  Provided.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
use.  2225). 

[OrricE  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  tor 
Science  and  Education 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  amd  Education  to  administer  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service.  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service,  Extension  Service, 
and  National  Agricultural  Library. 
$371,000.] 

Agricultural  Research  SERvtos 

'INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  to  perform  agri- 
cultural research  and  demonstration  relat- 
ing to  production,  utilization,  marketing, 
and  distribution  (not  otherwise  provided 
for),  home  economics  or  nutrition  and  con- 
sumer use,  and  to  coordinate  and  provide 
program  leadership  for  higher  education 
work  of  the  Department,  and  for  acquisition 
of  lands  by  donation,  exchange,  or  purchase 
at  a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100; 
[$492,806,000]  S501.043.00a.  Provided.  That 
appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available 
for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  use.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $115,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  fur 
ther  That  funds  appropriated  herein  can  be 


used  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
organizers  of  national  and  international 
conferences,  if  such  conferences  are  In  sup- 
port of  agency  programs;  Provided  further. 
That  appropriations  hereunder  shall  t>e 
available  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  aircraft  and  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  one  for  replacement  only:  Provided 
further.  That  uniform  allowances  for  each 
uniformed  employee  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  shall  not  t>e  In  excess  of  $400 
annually:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  ap- 
propriations hereunder  not  less  than 
$10,526,600  shall  be  available  to  conduct 
marketing  research:  Provided  further.  That 
appropriations  hereunder  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250  for  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  and 
Improvements,  but  unless  otherwise  provld 
ed  the  cost  of  constructing  any  one  building 
shall  not  exceed  $150,000.  except  for  head- 
houses  connecting  greenhouses  which  shall 
each  be  limited  to  $500,000.  and  except  for 
ten  buildings  to  be  constructed  or  Improved 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $275,000  each,  and 
the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  current  replacement  value  of 
the  building  or  $150,000  whichever  Is  great- 
er; Provided  further.  That  the  llmllatlons  on 
alterations  contained  in  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  a  total  of  $250,000  for  facilities  at 
Beltsvllle.  Maryland:  Provided  further.  That 
the  foregoing  limitations  shall  not  apply  to 
replacement  of  buildings  needed  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  April  24.  1948  (21  U.S.C. 
113a):  Provided  further.  That  the  limitation 
on  purchase  of  land  shall  not  apply  to  the 
purchase  of  land  at  Fresno.  Califomla.  or  to 
an  option  to  purchase  land  at  Florence. 
South  Carolina,  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed 
one  year:  Provided  further.  That  the  limita- 
tions on  construction  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Clonal  Oermplasm  Repository  for 
Citrus.  Riverside.  Califomla:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  to  exceed  $200,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation may  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  the  [Assistant  Secretary  for  Sci- 
ence and  Education]  Secretary  for  the  sci- 
entific review  of  international  Issues  Involv- 
ing agricultural  chemicals  and  food  addi- 
tives. 

Special  fund;  To  provide  for  additional 
labor,  subprofesslonal.  and  Junior  scientific 
help  to  be  employed  under  contracts  and  co- 
operative agreement.'i  to  strengthen  the 
work  at  Federal  research  Installations  In  the 
field.  $2,000,000. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  acquisition  of  land,  construction, 
repair.  Improvement,  extension,  alteration, 
and  purchase  of  fixed  equipment  or  facili- 
ties of  or  used  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  where  not  otherwise  provided. 
[$3,600,000]  1 3.350.000. 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

For  payments  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  for  cooperative  forestry  and  other 
research,  for  facilities,  and  for  other  ex- 
penses, including  $156,484,000  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  ap- 
proved March  2.  1887.  as  amended  by  the 
Act  approved  August  11.  1955  (7  U.S.C. 
361a-361l).  and  further  amended  by  Public 
Law  92-318  approved  June  23.  1972.  and  fur 
ther  amended  by  Public  Law  93-471  ap- 
proved October  26.  1974.  Including  adminis- 
tration by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  penalty  mail  costs  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  under  section  6 
of  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended,  and 


payments  under  section  1361(c)  of  the  Act 
of  October  3,  1980  (7  U  S.C  301n.). 
$13,053,000  for  granu  for  cooperative  forest- 
ry research  under  the  Act  approved  October 
10.  1962  (16  U.SC  582a-582a-7).  as  amend 
ed  by  Public  Law  92  318  approved  June  23. 
1972.  Including  administrative  expenses,  and 
payments  under  section  1361(c)  of  the  Act 
of  October  3.  1980  (7  U.S.C  301n  ); 
$23,474,000  for  payments  to  the  1890  land 
grant  colleges.  Including  Tuskegee  Institute, 
for  research  under  section  1445  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (Public 
Law  95-113).  as  amended.  Including  adminis- 
tration by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  penalty  mall  costs  of  the 
1890  land-grant  colleges.  Including  Tuskegee 
Institute;  [$27,310,000]  t26.718.000  tor  con- 
tracts and  grants  for  agricultural  research 
under  the  Act  of  August  4.  1965.  as  amended 
(7  use.  4501);  [$34,000,000]  t46.500.000 
tor  competitive  research  grants.  Including 
administrative  expenses;  $5,760,000  for  the 
support  of  animal  health  and  disease  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  1433  of  Public 
Law  95-113.  Including  administrative  ex- 
penses; $1,202,000  for  research  authorized 
by  the  Critical  Agricultural  Materials  Act  of 
1984;  $500,000  for  rangeland  research  grants 
as  authorized  by  subtitle  M  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977.  as  amended; 
$10,000,000  for  grants  to  upgrade  1890  land- 
grant  college  research  facilities  as  author- 
ized by  section  1433  of  Public  Law  97-98.  to 
remain  available  until  expended; 
[$3,000,000]  t5. 000.000  for  higher  educa- 
tion strengthening  grants  under  section 
1417(a)[(2)(A)]  of  Public  Law  95-113,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C  3152(a)[(2)(A)]);  and 
$1,645,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  Cooper- 
ative State  Research  Service  iu:tivitles.  In- 
cluding administration  of  payments  to  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  funds  for 
employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  use.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed 
[$50,000]  tlSO.OOO  for  employment  under  5 
use.  3109;  In  all.  [$276,428,000] 
t290. 336.000. 

Extension  Service 
lincluding  transfers  of  funds' 
Payments  to  States,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Micronesia,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa:  For  payments  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
June  26,  1953.  the  Act  of  August  11.  1955, 
the  Act  of  October  5.  1962  (7  U.S.C  341- 
349).  section  506  of  the  Act  of  June  23.  1972, 
and  the  Act  of  September  29.  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
341-349).  as  amended,  and  section  1361(0  of 
the  Act  of  October  3.  1980  (7  U.SC  301n.). 
to  be  distributed  under  sectiorw  3(b)  and 
3(c)  of  the  Act,  for  retirement  and  employ- 
ees' compensation  costs  for  extension 
agents,  and  for  costs  of  penalty  mail  for  co- 
operative extension  agents  and  State  exten- 
sion directors,  $241,484,000;  payments  for 
the  nutrition  and  family  education  program 
for  low-income  areas  under  section  3(d)  of 
the  Act.  $80.354.000[.  of  which  $38,627,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation. "Food  Stamp  Program",  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation];  payments 
for  the  urban  gardening  program  under  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  the  Act.  [$3,500,000]  tl.750.00&, 
payments  for  the  pest  management  pro- 
gram under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act, 
$7,531,000;  [payments  for  the  farm  safety 
program  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act. 
$1,020,000;  payments  for  the  integrated  re- 


productive management  program  under  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  the  Act.  $50,000]  payments  for 
the  pesticide  Impact  assessment  program 
under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act.  $1,716,000; 
payments  for  the  rural  development  centers 
under  section  3td)  of  the  Act,  tJ. 000.000: 
payments  for  a  financial  management  as- 
sistance program  under  section  3(d)  of  the 
Act.  [$1,000,000]  tZ.000.000:  payments  for 
extension  work  under  section  209(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-471.  $983,000;  payments  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Renew- 
able Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978. 
t2. 500.000:  payments  for  extension  work  by 
the  colleges  receiving  the  l>enefits  of  the 
second  Morrill  Act  (7  U.S.C.  321-326.  328) 
and  Tuskegee  Institute.  $17,741,000;  in  all. 
[$296,752,000]  t337.059.000:  of  which  not 
less  than  $79,400,000  is  for  Home  Ek;onom- 
ics:  Provided,  That  funds  hereby  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  3(c)  of  the  Act  of 
June  26.  1953.  and  section  506  of  the  Act  of 
June  23.  1972.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  paid 
to  any  State.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Micronesia,  and  American 
Samoa  prior  to  availability  of  an  equal  sum 
from  non-Federal  sources  for  expenditure 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Federal  administration  and  coordination: 
For  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  26.  1953.  the 
Act  of  August  11.  1955.  the  Act  of  October  5. 
1962.  section  506  of  the  Act  of  June  23.  1972. 
section  209(d)  of  Public  Law  93-471.  and  the 
Act  of  September  29.  1977  (7  U.S.C.  341- 
349)  as  amended,  and  section  1361(c)  of  the 
Act  of  October  3.  1980  (7  U.S.C.  301n.).  and 
to  coordinate  and  provide  program  leader- 
ship for  the  extension  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  several  States  and  insular  pos- 
sessions. [$5,979,000]  t5.279.000.  of  which 
not  less  than  $2,300,000  is  for  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

National  Agricultural  Library 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Library.  $11,340,000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (7  use.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  shall  be  available  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $575,000  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  2250  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  improvements. 
[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Marketing  and  Inspection  Services 
[For  necessary  salaries  and  expervses  for 
the  Office   of   the   Assistant   Secretary   for 
Marketing  and  Inspection  Services  to  ad- 
minister programs  under  the  'aws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  for  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service.  Food  Safety  and 
Inspection   Service.   Federal   Grain    Inspec- 
tion Service.  Agricultural  Cooperative  Serv 
ice.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  (includ- 
ing Office  of  Transportation)  and  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Administration.  $347,000] 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 
'INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDSl 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
including  those  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1947,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  114b- 
c),  necessary  to  prevent,  control,  and  eradi- 
cate pests  and  plant  and  animal  diseases;  to 
carry  out  inspection,  quarantine,  and  regu 
latory  activities;  and  to  protect  the  environ 
ment  as  authorized  by  law.  [$281,165,000] 
t309.502.00a.  of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  control  of  outbreaks  of  in 


sects,  plant  diseases  and  animal  diseases  to 
the   extent    necessary    to   meet    emergency 
conditions;  Provided,  That  $1,000,000  of  the 
funds  for  control  of  the  fire  ant  shall  be 
placed    In    reserve    for    matching    purposes 
with  States  which  may  come  into  the  pro- 
gram: Provided  further.  That  no  funds  shall 
be  used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  brucel 
losis  eradication   program   for  the  current 
fiscal  year  that  does  not  require  minimum 
matching  by  the  States  of  at  least  40  per 
centum:  Provided  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  field  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
use.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $40,000  shall 
be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  this  approprla 
tion  shall  be  available  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft  and  the  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  two.  of  which  one  shall  be  for 
replacement  only:  Provided  further.  That,  In 
addition,  in  emergencies  which  threaten  any 
segment  of  the  agricultural  production  In- 
dustry of  this  country,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  from  other  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  agencies  or  corporations  of 
the  Department  such  sums  as  he  may  deem 
necessary,  to  be  available  only  in  such  emer- 
gencies  for   the   arrest   and   eradication   of 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  or  pesLs  of 
animals,  poultry,  or  plants,  and  for  expenses 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1947.  as  amended,  and  section  102  of  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1944,  as  amended,  and  any 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  transferred 
for  such  emergency  purposes  in  the  next 
preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  merged  with 
such  transferred  tunounts.  Provided  further. 
That  effective  upon  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  authorities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  the  Act  of  March  2. 
1931    (46    StaL    1468:    7    U.S.C.    426-426bi. 
itransferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  section  4(f)  of  1939  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  II)  and  all  personnel  proper- 
ty, records,  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations  and  other  funds  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  used,  held,  avail- 
able or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with    the  administration   of  such  Act,    are 
hereby  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
this    appropriation    shall    be    available    to 
carry  out  such  authorities. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  plans,  construction,  repair.  Improve- 
ment, extension,  alteration,  and  purchase  of 
fixed  equipment  or  facilities,  as  authorized 
by  7  U.S.C.  2250.  and  acquisition  of  land  as 
authorized  by  7  U.S.C.  428a.  $4,262,000. 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices authorized  by  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec 
tion  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucU  Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
[$358,494,000]  t370.000.000:  Provided.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
field  employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225). 
and  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall  be  available 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250) 
for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  buildings 
and  improvements,  but  the  cost  of  altering 
any  one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  current  re- 
placement value  of  the  building. 


Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions    of    the    United    States    Grain 
Standards  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  stand- 
ardization activities  related  to  grain  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  Including  field  employment  pur- 
suant to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944    (7    U.S.C.    2225),    and    not    to   exceed 
$20,000    for    employment    under    5    U.S.C. 
3109.  $7,045,000:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  pursuant  to  law 
(7  use.  2250)  for  the  alteration  and  repair 
of  buildings  and  improvements,  but,  unless 
otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering  any 
one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed    10   per  centum   of  the  current   re- 
placement value  of  the  building:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
any  person  or  persons  who  require,  or  who 
authorize     payments     from     fee-supported 
funds  to  [persons]   any  person  or  persons 
who  require,  nonexport.  nonterminal  Interi- 
or elevators  to  maintain  records  not  involv- 
ing official  inspection  or  official  weighing  in 
the  United  States  under  Public  Law  94-582 
other   than   those   necessary   to   fulfill   the 
purposes  of  such  Act. 

INSPECTION  AND  WEIGHING  SERVICES 
LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Not  to  exceed  $36,856,000  (from  fees  col- 
lected) shall  be  obligated  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  Inspection  and  Weighing 
Services. 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  July  2.  1926 
(7  U.S.C  451-457).  and  for  activities  relating 
to  the  marketing  aspects  of  cooperatives,  in- 
cluding economic  research  and  analysis  and 
the  application  of  economic  research  find- 
ings, as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1621-1627).  and 
for  activities  with  institutions  or  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  concerning  the 
development  and  operation  of  agricultural 
cooperatives  (7  U.S.C.  3291).  $4,713,000;  of 
which  $139,000  shall  be  available  for  a  field 
office  In  Hawaii:  Provided,  That  thU  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  employment 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225),  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109 

Agricultural  Markftinc  Service 
marketing  services 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices related  to  consumer  protection,  agricul- 
tural marketing  and  distribution  and  regula- 
tory programs  as  authorized  by  law.  and  for 
administration  and  coordination  of  pay- 
ments to  States;  Including  field  employment 
pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  use.  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $70,000  for  employment  under  5 
US.C.  3109.  [$31,455,000]  t32.20S.000:  of 
which  not  less  than  $1,582,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Wholesale  Market  Devel- 
opment Program  for  the  design  and  devel- 
opment of  wholesale  and  farmer  market  fa- 
cilities for  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  country:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  t)e  available  pursuant  to  law  (7 
U.S.C.  2250)  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  improvements,  but.  unless 
otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  altering  any 
one  building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not 
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exceed   10  per  centum  of   the  current   re- 
placement value  of  the  building. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Not  to  exceed  $27,253,000  (from  fees  col 
lecled)  shall  be  obligated  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses. 

FUNDS  FOR  STRENGTHENING  MARKETS.  INCOME, 

AND  SUPPLY   iSECTION  321 

I  INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

Funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1935  <7  U.S.C.  612c)  shall 
be  used  only  for  commodity  program  ex- 
penses as  authorized  therein,  and  other  re- 
lated operating  expenses,  except  for:  (1) 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  authorized  by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  August  8.  1956;  (2)  transfers  otheivtse 
provided  In  this  Act;  and  (3)  not  more  than 
$6,193,000  for  formulation  and  administra- 
tion of  Marketing  Agreements  and  Orders 
pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

For  payments  to  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, bureaus  and  departments  of  markets, 
and  similar  agencies  for  marketing  activities 
under  section  204(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1623(b)). 
$990,000. 

OFFICE  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  on  serv- 
ices related  to  agricultural  treuisportatlon 
programs  as  authorized  by  law;  including 
field  employment  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225), 
and  not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  employment 
under  5  U.S.C  3109.  $2,466,000:  Provided. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
pursuant  to  law  (7  U.S.C.  2250)  for  the  al- 
teration and  repair  of  buildings  and  im- 
provements, but.  unless  otherwise  provided, 
the  cost  of  altering  any  one  building  during 
the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  current  replacement  value  of 
the  building. 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration 
For  necessary  expenses  for  administration 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  Including  field  employment 
pursuant  to  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  use.  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  employment  under  5 
use.  3109,  $9,201,000. 

Farm  Income  Stabilization 
[Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national  Affairs   and   Commodity    Pro- 
grams 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs 
to  administer  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service.  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development.  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Service,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  $502,000  ] 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 

'INCLUDING  transfers  OF  FUNDS' 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  including  expenses  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  programs  authorized  by 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended  (7  USC  1301-1393); 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7 
use.  1421  et  seq);  sections  7  to  15.  16(a). 
16(f),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 


Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  USC.  590g  590o.  590p<a). 
590p(f).  and  590q):  sections  1001  to  1004. 
1006  to  1008,  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  as  added  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1501  to  1504.  1506  to  1508.  and  1510);  the 
Water  Bank  Act.  as  amended  (16  USC. 
1301-1311);  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assist 
ance  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2101);  sections 
401.  40i.  and  404  to  406  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C.  2201  to  2205); 
and  laws  pertaining  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  ((395. 119.000] 

S406.S24.00O:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
[$395,119,000]  t406.524.000  may  be  trans 
ferred  to  this  account  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  fund:  Provided  further, 
That  other  funds  made  available  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  for  authorized  activities  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  and  merged  with  this  account: 
Provided  further.  That  these  funds  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  use.  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  (1)  to  Influence  the  vote  In  any  refer- 
endum; (2)  to  Influence  agricultural  legisla 
tlon.  except  as  permitted  in  18  U.S.C.  1913; 
or  (3)  for  salaries  or  other  expenses  of  mem- 
bers of  county  and  conununity  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  as  amended,  for  engaging  in  any  activi- 
ties other  than  advisory  and  supervisory 
duties  and  delegated  program  functions  pre- 
scribed in  administrative  regulations. 
Dairy  Indemnity  Program 

For  necessary  expenses  involved  in 
making  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
ers for  milk  or  cows  producing  such  milk 
and  manufacturers  of  dairy  products  who 
have  been  directed  to  remove  their  milk  or 
dairy  products  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause It  contained  residues  of  chemicals  reg- 
istered and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  making  indemnity  pay- 
ments for  milk,  or  cows  producing  such 
milk,  at  a  fair  market  value  to  any  dairy 
farmer  who  Is  directed  to  remove  his  milk 
from  commercial  markets  because  of  ( 1 )  the 
presence  of  products  of  nuclear  radiation  or 
fallout  If  such  contamination  Is  not  due  to 
the  fault  of  the  farmer,  or  (2)  residues  of 
chemicals  or  toxic  sut>stances  not  Included 
under  the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1968,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  450J). 
If  such  chemicals  or  toxic  substances  were 
not  used  In  a  manner  contrary  to  applicable 
regulations  or  labeling  Instructions  provided 
at  the  time  of  use  and  the  contamination  Is 
not  due  to  the  fault  of  the  farmer.  $100,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed. That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  make  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  any  farmer  whose  milk  was  re- 
moved from  commercial  markets  as  a  result 
of  his  willful  failure  to  follow  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
CORPORATIONS 

The  following  corporations  and  agencies 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expend- 
itures, within  the  limits  of  funds  and  bor- 
rowing authority  available  to  each  such  cor- 
poration or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law, 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment    Corporation     Control     Act,     as 


amended,  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying 
out  the  programs  set  forth  In  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  such  corporation 
or  agency,  except  as  hereinafter  provided: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
administrative  and  operating  expenses 
For     administrative     and     operating     ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (7  USC    1516). 
[$200,502.0001  tZ40. 194.000:  Provided.  That 
not  to  exceed  $700  shall  t)e  available  for  of- 
ficial    reception     and     representation     ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  7  USC.  1506(1). 
federal  crop  insurance  corporation  fund 
For   payments  as  authorized   by   section 
508(b)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  as 
amended.  $135,000,000 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses 
[To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  net  realized  losses  sus- 
tained, but  not  previously  reimbursed,  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  August  17.  1961  (15 
U.S.e.  713a-ll.  713a-12).  $9,195,240,000  ] 

For  fiscal  year  1986,  there  u  appropriated 
an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  net  realised 
losses  sustained,  but  not  previously  reim- 
bursed, pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  17. 
1961  IIS  U.S.C.  713a-ll.  713a-lZJ. 
General  Sales  Manager 

'allotment  from  commodity  credit 
corporation' 

'including  transfers  of  funds' 
Not  to  exceed  $6,089,000  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion funds  to  support  the  General  Sales 
Manager  who  shall  work  to  expand  and 
strengthen  sales  of  United  States  commod- 
ities (Including  those  of  the  Corporation)  In 
world  markets  pursuant  to  existing  author- 
ity (Including  that  contained  In  the  Corpo 
ration's  charter),  and  that  such  funds  shall 
be  used  by  the  General  Sales  Manager  to 
carry  out  the  above  activities.  The  General 
Sales  Manager  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  a 
member.  The  General  Sales  Manager  shall 
obtain,  assimilate,  and  analyze  all  available 
Information  on  developments  related  to  pri 
vate  sales,  as  well  as  those  funded  by  the 
Corporation.  Including  grade  and  quality  as 
sold  and  as  delivered,  including  Information 
relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  greater  reli- 
ance by  the  General  Sales  Manager  upon 
loan  guarantees  as  contrasted  to  direct 
loans  for  financing  commercial  export  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  out  of  private 
stocks  on  credit  terms,  as  provided  In  titles  I 
and  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of 
1978.  Public  Law  95-501,  and  shall  submit 
quarterly  reports  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  concerning  such  devel- 
opments. 

TITLE  II-RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

Rural  Development  Assistance 

[Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development 
[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development  to  ad- 
minister programs  under  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, Rural  Electriiicaiion  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy,  and  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. $415,000. 


[Office  of  Rural  Development  Policy 
[For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  of  the  Office  of  Rural  Devel 
opment  Policy  in  providing  leadership,  co- 
ordination, and  related  services  in  carrying 
out  the  rural  development  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  authorized 
by  secTlon  603  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2204b); 
section  2  of  the  Rural  Development  Policy 
Act  of  1980  (7  use.  1921).  and  grants  pur- 
suant to  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1926(a)(ll)  and  7  U.S.C.  1932(c>).  $2,037,000: 
Proi'ided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  use.  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109] 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
rural  housing  insurance  fund 
For  direct  loans  and  related  advances  pur- 
suant to  section  517(m)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  [$17,000,000] 
SIO.200.000  shall  be  available  from  funds  in 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  and  for 
insured  loans  as  authorized  by  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
[$3  221.000.000]  SI, 932. 600.000;  of  which 
not  less  than  [$3,220,000,000] 

SI, 932. 000.000  shall  be  available  for  subsi- 
dized interest  loans  to  low-income  borrow- 
ers, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  for 
subsequent  loans  to  existing  borrowers  or  to 
purchasers  under  assumption  agreements  or 
credit  sales;  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to 
enter  into  collection  and  servicing  contracts 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3(f)(3) 
of  the  Federal  Claims  Act  of  1966  (31  U.S.C. 
952). 

[During  fiscal  year  1986.  no  more  than 
15.000  units  may  be  assisted  under  rental  as- 
sistance agreements  entered  into  or  ex- 
tended during  the  year  pursuant  to  author- 
ity under  section  521(a)(2)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  the  total  new 
obligation  incurred  over  the  life  of  these 
agreements  shall  not  exceed  $198,000,000  to 
be  added  to  and  merged  with  the  authority 
provided  for  this  purpose  in  prior  fiscal 
years:  Provided,  That  the  life  of  the  agree- 
menU  entered  into  or  extended  during  fiscal 
year  1986  shall  not  exceed  five  years] 

For  rental  assistance  agreements  entered 
into  are  renewed  pursuant  to  the  authority 
under  section  S21ia)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  total  new  obligations 
shall  not  exceed  S132.S13.000  to  be  added  to 
and  merged  with  the  authority  provided  for 
this  purpose  in  prior  fiscal  years:  Provided, 
that  agreements  entered  into  or  renewed 
during  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  funded  for  a 
five-year  period,  although  the  life  of  any 
such  agreement  may  be  extended  to  fully  uti- 
lue  amounts  obligated.  Provided  further. 
That  agreements  entered  into  or  renewed 
during  fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  and  198S. 
may  also  be  extended  beyond  five  years  to 
fully  utilize  amounts  obligated. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  for  in 
terest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  in  prior 
years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed,  in  car 
rying  out  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1483.  1487e.  and  1490a(c)),  including 
$2  757  000  as  authorized  by  section  521(c)  of 
the  Act.  [$1,843,927,000]  S2.136.784.000, 
and  for  an  additional  amount  as  authorized 
by  section  521(c)  of  the  Act  as  may  be  neces 
sary  to  reimburse  the  fund  to  carry  out  a 


rental  assistance  program  under  section 
521(a)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  INSURANCE  FUND 

Loans  may  be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold 
and  insured,  under  this  fund  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  7 
USC  1928-1929.  or  guaranteed,  as  follows: 
real  esUte  loans.  [$732,000,000] 
SS32.000.000.  including  not  less  than 
[$700,000,000]  SSOO, 000.000  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans  of  which  [$200,000,000] 
S2S0.000.000  shall  be  guaranteed  loans;  and 
not  less  than  $28,000,000  for  water  develop- 
ment, use,  and  conservation  loans  of  which 
$6  000,000  shall  be  guaranteed  loans;  operat 
ing  loans,  [$3,400,000,000]  S4, 772.000.000  oi 
which  [$1,480,000,000]  SI, 772, 000,000  shall 
be  guaranteed  loans;  and  emergency  insured 
and  guaranteed  loans  In  amounts  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  resulting  from  natural 
disasters. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  for 
interest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  In 
prior  years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1988(a)), 
[$1,089,943,000]  S1.477.S6S.000. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  INSURANCE  FUND 

For  loans  to  be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold 
and  insured,  under  this  fund  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  7 
use.  1928  and  86  Stat.  661-664,  as  follows: 
Insured  water  and  sewer  facility  loans. 
$340,000,000;  guaranteed  Industrial  develop- 
ment loans,  $100,000,000;  and  insured  com 
munlty  facility  loans.  [$115,000,000] 
S7S.000.000. 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  for 
interest  subsidies  and  losses  sustained  in 
prior  years,  but  not  previously  reimbursed. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1988(a)). 
[$560,005,000]  S61 2,098.000. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  sections  306(a)(2) 
and  306(a)(6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1926).  $115,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  pursuant  to  section 
306(d)  of  the  above  Act. 

VERY  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  REPAIR  GRANTS 

For  grants  to  the  very  low-lncome  elderly 
for  essential  repairs  to  dwellings  pursuant 
to  section  504  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  $12,500,000. 

RURAL  HOUSISa  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR 

For  financial  assistance  to  eligible  non- 
profit organizations  for  housing  for  domes- 
tic farm  labor,  pursuant  to  section  S16  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C  1486),  S10,000,00Q. 

MUTUAL  AND  SELF-HELP  HOUSING 

For  grants  and  contracts  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 523(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(42  use.  1490c),  $8,000,000. 

RURAL  COMMUNITY  FIRE  PROTECTION  GRANTS 

For  grants  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-313),  $3,250,000  to  fund  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  organizing, 
training,  and  equipping  rural  volunteer  fire 
departments. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  DEFECTS 

For  compensation  for  construction  defects 
as  authorized  by  section  509(c)  of  the  Hous- 


ing Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  [$1,000,000] 
SSOO. 000. 

RURAL  HOUSING  PRESERVATION  GRANTS 

Funds  made  available  by  Public  Laws  98- 
396  and  98-473  for  rural  housing  preser\'a- 
tion  grants  shall  remain  available  through 
September  30.  1986. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
'INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

For   necessary   expenses   of   the   Farmers 
Home  Administration,  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed for.  in  administering  the  programs  au- 
thorized   by    the    Consolidated    Farm    and 
Rural    Development    Act    (7    U.S.C.    1921- 
1995).  as  amended;  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of   1949.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.   1471- 
1490h);  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corpora- 
tion Trust  Liquidation  Act.  approved  May  3. 
1950  (40  use.  440-444).  for  administering 
the  loan  program  authorized  by  title  III  A 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(Public    Law    88-452    approved    August    20. 
1964).  as  amended,  and  such  other  programs 
for    which    Farmers   Home    Administration 
has    the    responsibility    for    administering. 
[$356,297,000]   S394, 197,000,  together  with 
not  more  than  $3,000,000  of  the  charges  col- 
lected in  connection  with  the  insurance  of 
loans  as  authorized  by  section  309(e)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act.  as  amended,  and  section  517(1)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  or  in  con- 
nection  with   charges   made   on    borrowers 
under  section  502(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended:  Provided,  That,  in  addi- 
tion, not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  the  various  programs  adminis- 
tered by  this  agency  may  be  transferred  to 
this  appropriation  for  temporary  field  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  U.S.C.  2225).  to  meet  unusual  or  heavy 
workload  increases:  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  thU  appropriation 
may  be  used  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
[$1,600,000]    S2. 100,000  of   this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  contracting  with 
the   National   Rural   Water   Association   or 
other  equally   qualified   national   organiza- 
tion for  a  circuit  rider  program  to  provide 
technical  assistance  for  rural  water  systems: 
Provided  further.  That.  In  addition  to  any 
other    authority    that    the    Secretary    may 
have   to   defer   principal   and   interest   and 
forego     foreclosure,     the     Secretary     may 
permit,  at  the  request  of  the  Ijorrower.  the 
deferral   of   principal   and   interest   on   any 
outstanding  loan  made.  Insured,  or  held  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  title,  or  under  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  may 
forego    foreclosure   of   any   such    loan,    for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary upon  a  showing  by  the  borrower  that 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  borrow ors 
control,  the  borrower  is  temporarily  unable 
to  continue  making  payments  of  such  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  when  due  without  unduly 
impairing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  bor- 
rower. The  Secretary  may  permit  interest 
that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period  on 
any  loan  deferred  under  this  section  to  bear 
no  interest  during  or  after  such  period:  Pro- 
vided further.  That   if  the  security   instru- 
ment securing  such  loan  is  foreclosed,  such 
Interest  as  is  included  in  the  purchase  price 
at  such  foreclosure  shall  become  part  of  the 
principal  and  draw  Interest  from  the  date  of 
foreclosure  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law. 
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Rural  ELEcmiriCATioN  AoMiNisntATtoN 
To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as  amend 
ed  (7  U.S.C.  »01-950<b>).  as  follows: 

RURAL  ELICTRiriCATION  AND  TELEPHONE 
REVOLVING  rUND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Insured  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
section  305  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U  S.C  935).  shall  t>e 
made  as  follows:  rural  electrification  loans, 
not  less  than  $650,000,000  nor  more  than 
[SI.  100.000.000]  tSSO.OOO.OOO.  and  rural 
telephone  loans,  not  less  than  $250,000,000 
nor  more  than  $325,000,000.  to  remain  avail 
able  until  expended:  Provided.  That  loans 
made  pursuant  to  section  306  of  that  Act 
are  in  addition  to  these  amounts  but  during 
1986  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans 
pursuant  to  section  306  shall  be  not  less 
than  $975,000,000  nor  more  than 
[$2,345,000,000]  S2.04S.000.000  of  contin- 
gent liability  for  total  loan  principal:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  as  a  condition  of  approv- 
al of  insured  electric  loans  during  fiscal  year 
1986,  borrowers  shall  obtain  concurrent  sup- 
plemental financing  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  criteria  and  ratios  in  effect  as  of 
July  15,  ie82.  Provided  further.  That  no 
fundi  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  deny  or  reduce  loans  or  loan  advances 
based  upon  a  borrower's  level  of  general 
funds. 

[REIMBURSEMENT  TO  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION AND  TELEPHONE  REVOLVING  FUND 

[For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  rural  electrification  and  telephone  re- 
volving fund  for  interest  subsidies  and  losses 
sustained  in  prior  years,  but  not  previously 
reimbursed,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  901-950(b)). 

$225,395,000] 

RURAL  TELEPHONE  BANK 

For  the  purchase  of  Class  A  stock  of  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bank.  $30,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended  (7  U.S.C. 
901 -950(b)). 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority 
available  to  such  corporation  in  accord  with 
law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and  com- 
mitments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limi- 
tations as  provided  by  section  104  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  as  may  t)e  necessary  in  carrying 
out  its  authorized  programs  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  During  1966,  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  be  not  less  than  $185,000,000  nor 
more  than  $220,000,000.  Provided,  That  no 
funds  appropriated  m  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  deny  or  reduce  loans  or  loan  advances 
based  upon  a  borrower's  level  of  general 
funds. 

RURAL  COMMUNICATION  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

To  reimburse  the  Rural  Communication 
Development  Fund  for  interest  subsidies 
and  losses  sustained  in  prior  years,  but  not 
previously  reimbursed,  in  making  Communi 
ty  Antenna  Television  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees under  sections  306  and  310B  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  as  amended.  $1,203,000 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  administrative  expenses  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended  i7  U.S.C.  901 
950(b)).  and  to  administer  the  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs  for  Community  Anten- 
na Television  facilities  as  authorized  by  the 


Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  use  1921-1995).  and  for  which 
commitments  were  made  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1985.  including  not  to  exceed  $7,000  for  fl 
nancial  and  credit  reports,  funds  for  em- 
ployment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  sectioi  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  use.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  S103.000 
for  employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109, 
$30,990,000 

Conservation 

[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
for  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service.  $386,000  ] 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
conservation  operations 
For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27.  1935 
(16  U.S.C.  S90a-590f)  Including  preparation 
of  conservation  plans  and  establishment  of 
measures  to  conserve  soil  and  water  (includ- 
ing farm  irrigation  and  land  drainage  and 
such  special  measures  for  soil  and  water 
management  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
floods  and  the  siltation  of  reservoirs  and  to 
control  agricultural  related  pollutants):  op- 
eration of  conservation  plant  materials  cen- 
ters: classification  and  mapping  of  soil:  dis- 
semination of  information:  acquisition  of 
lands  by  donation,  exchange,  or  purchase  at 
a  nominal  cost  not  to  exceed  $100:  purchase 
and  erection  or  alteration  or  Improvement 
of  permanent  and  temporary  buildings:  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft. 
[$365,629,000]  S365.400.000:  of  which  not 
less  than  $3,973,000  is  for  snow  survey  and 
water  forecasting  and  not  less  than 
$4,089,000  is  for  operation  of  the  plant  ma- 
terials centers:  Provided,  [That  of  the  fore- 
going amounts  $290,204,000  Is  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  and  $75,425,000 
is  for  other  expenses:  Provided  further.^ 
That  the  cost  of  any  permanent  building 
purchased,  erected,  or  as  improved,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  water 
supply  or  sanitary  system  and  connecting 
the  same  to  any  such  building  and  with  the 
exception  of  buildings  acquired  in  conjunc- 
tion with  land  being  purchased  for  other 
purposes,  shall  not  exceed  $10,000.  except 
for  one  building  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  and  eight  buildings 
to  be  constructed  or  Improved  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  per  building  and  except 
that  alterations  or  Improvements  to  other 
existing  permanent  buildings  costing  $5,000 
or  more  may  t>e  made  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  per  build- 
ing: Provided  further.  That  when  buildings 
or  other  structures  are  erected  on  non-Fed- 
eral land  that  right  to  use  such  land  is  ob- 
tained as  provided  in  7  U.S.C  2250a:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  expended  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  operations  under  the  Act  of 
April  27,  1935  (16  U  S.C.  590a  590f)  in  dem 
onstration  projects:  Provided  further.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  use  2225)  and  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U  S  C.  3109:  Provided  fur 
ther.  That  qualified  local  engineers  may  be 
temporarily  employed  at  per  diem  rates  to 
perform  the  technical  planning  work  of  the 
Service. 


RIVER  BASIN  SURVEYS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  re- 
search, investigations  and  surveys  of  the  wa- 
tersheds of  rivers  and  other  waterways,  in 
accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  ap 
proved  August  4.  1954.  as  amended  (16 
use.  1006-1009).  $14,906,000  Provided. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or 
ganic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $60,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U  S  C  3109 

WATERSHED  PLANNING 

For  necessary  expenses  for  small  water 
shed  investigations  and  planning,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended  (16 
use.  1001  1008).  $8,922,000  Provided. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the 
.second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  use  2225).  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  em 
ployment  under  5  US  C.  3109. 

WATERSHED  AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  pre- 
ventive measures,  including  but  not  limited 
to  research,  engineering  o(>eratlons.  meth- 
ods of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vegeta- 
tion, rehabilitation  of  existing  works  and 
changes  in  use  of  land,  in  accordance  with 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  approved  August  4.  1954,  as 
amended  (16  US  C  1001-1005,  1007-1009). 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27.  1935 
(16  use.  590a-f).  and  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department.  $183,843,000  (of 
which  $27,617,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
watersheds  authorized  under  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  22.  1936  (33 
use  701.  16  use.  lOOea).  as  amended 
and  supplemented):  Provided.  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  field  em 
ployment  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  use.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  emergency  measures 
as  provided  by  sections  403-405  of  the  Agri 
cultural  Credit  Act  of  1978  (16  USC  2203 
2205).  and  not  to  exceed  $200,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  $14,000,000  in 
loans  may  be  Insured,  or  made  to  be  sold 
and  Insured,  under  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (86  Stat  663)  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  this  appro- 
priation is  available  to  carry- out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-205).  as  amended,  including 
cooperative  efforts  as  contemplated  by  that 
Act  to  relocate  endangered  or  threatened 
species  to  other  suitable  habitats  as  may  be 
necessary  to  expedite  project  construction. 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  projects  for  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  and  for  sound  land 
use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
32(e)  of  title  III  of  the  Bank  head  Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1010-1011.  76  Stat  607).  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  April  27.  1935  (16  USC  590a- 
f).  and  the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981  (16  USC  3451  3461), 
$26,320,000:  Provided.  That  $2,000,000  in 
loans  may  be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold 
and  insured,  under  the  Agricultural  Credit 
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Insurance  Fund  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (86  Stat.  663):  Provided  further. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  use.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  em- 
ployment under  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

GREAT  PLAINS  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into 
effect  a  program  of  conservation  in  the 
Great  Plains  area,  pursuant  to  section  16(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act.  as  added  by  the  Act  of  August 
7.  1956.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  590p(b)). 
$21,531,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service 

ACRICOLTt;KlL  conservation  PROGRAM 

For    necessary    expenses    to    carry    into 
effect  the  program  authorized  in  sections  7 
to  15.  16(a).  16(f).  and  17  of  the  Soil  Conser 
vatlon    and    Domestic    Allotment    Act    ap 
proved  February  29.  1936.  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  590g-590o.  590p(a). 
590p(f).  and  590qi.  and  sections  1001-1004. 
1006-1008.  and  1010  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of   1970.  as  added  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C. 
1501-1504.  1506  1508.  and  1510).  and  includ- 
ing not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  display  of  exhibits.  Including  such 
displays  at   State,   interstate,   and   interna- 
tional    fairs     within     the     United    SUtes. 
[$190,000,000]      S16S.000.000.     to     remain 
available  until  expended  for  agreements,  ex- 
cluding administration  but  including  techni- 
cal assistance  and  related  expenses,  except 
that  no  participant  in  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  shall  receive  more  than 
$3,500  per  year,  except  where  the  partici 
pants  from  two  or  more  farms  or  ranches 
join    to   carry    out    approved    practices   de- 
signed to  conserve  or  improve  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  community,  or  where 
a  participant  has  a  long-term  agreement,  in 
which    case    the    total    payment    shall    not 
exceed  the  annual  payment  limitation  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  years  of  the  agree- 
ment:   Provided.    That    no   portion    of    the 
funds  for  the  current  year's  program  may 
be  utilized  to  provide  financial  or  technical 
assistance  for  drainage  on  wetlands  now  des 
ignated  as  Wetlands  Types  3  (III)  through 
20  (XX)  In  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Circular  39.  Wet- 
lands of  the  United  States.  1956:  Provided 
further.  That  such  amounts  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizers, 
lime,  trees,  or  any  other  conservation  mate- 
rials,   or    any    soil-terracing    services,    and 
making  grants  thereof  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers to  aid  them  in  carrying  out  approved 
farming  practices  as  authorized  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  as  determined  and  recommend- 
ed by  the  county  committees,  approved  by 
the   State   committees   and   the   SecreUry, 
under  programs  provided  for  herein:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  such  assistance  will  not  be 
used   for  carrying  out   measures  and  prac 
tices  that  are  primarily  production-oriented 
or  that  have  little  or  no  conservation  or  pol 
lution  abatement  benefiU;  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  alio 
cation  for  the  current  years  program  for 
any  county  may.  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the 
State  committee,  be  withheld  and  allotted 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  services 
of  its  technicians  in  formulating  and  carry 
ing  out  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 


gram in  the  participating  counties,  and  shall 
not   be   utilized   by   the   Soil   Conservation 
Service  for  any  purpose  other  than  techni- 
cal and  other  assistance  in  such  counties, 
and  in  addition,  on  the  recommendation  of 
such  county  committee  and  approval  of  the 
Stale    committee,     not    to    exceed     1     per 
centum  may  tie  made  available  to  any  other 
Federal.  Stale,  or  local  public  agency  for  the 
same   purpose  and   under  the  same  condi- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  for  the  current 
years  program  $2,500,000  shall  be  available 
for  technical  assistance  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  rural  environmental  practices: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  any  funds 
available  to  the  Department,  or  any  bureau, 
office,  corporation,  or  other  agency  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  such  Department,  shall  be 
used  in  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  pay 
ment  of  salary  or  travel  expenses  of  any 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of  violating 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  perni- 
cious political  activities"  approved  Augtist  2. 
1939.  as  amended,  or  who  has  been  found  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title   18 
U.S.C.  1913  to  have  violated  or  attempted  to 
violate  such  section  which  prohibits  the  use 
of  Federal  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  personal  services  or  other  expenses  de- 
signed    to    Influence     In     any     manner    a 
Member  of  Congress  to  favor  or  oppose  any 
legislation    or    appropriation    by    Congress 
except    upon    request    of    any    Meml>er    or 
through  the  proper  official  channels. 

FORESTRY  INCENTIVES  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  exjjerwes.  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
forestry  Incentives,  as  authorized  In  the  Co- 
operative Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
(16  U.S.C.  2101).  Including  technical  assist- 
ance and  related  expenses.  $12,500,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  author 
ized  by  that  Act. 

WATER  BANK  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  (16 
use.  1301-1311).  S8. 800.000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

[EMERGENCY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

[For    necessary    expenses    to    carry    Into 
effect  the  program  authorized   in  sections 
401   402.  and  404  of  title  IV  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Act  of   1978  (16  U.S.C.   2201- 
2205).  $5,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  authorized  by  16  U.S.C.  2204] 
TITLE  III-DOMESTIC  POOD 
PROGRAMS 
[Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Food  and  Consumer  Services 
[For  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Food  and  Consumer  Services  to  administer 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  and  the  Human 
Nutrition  Information  Service.  $350,000] 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Service 


child  nutrition  programs 


(INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS> 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751- 
1761.  and  1766).  and  the  applicable  provi- 
sions other  than  section  3  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773-1785.  and 
1788)  $4,114,140,000.  to  remain  available 
through  fiscal  year  1987.  of  which 
$842  548.000  Is  hereby  appropriate '  and 
$3,271,592,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  funds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c):  Pro- 
vided, That,  of  funds  provided  herein. 
$665,015,000  shall  be  available  only  to  the 


extent  an  official  budget  request  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress:   Provided  further. 
That  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  but  the 
distribution  of  such  funds  to  an  Individual 
State  is  contingent  upion  that  States  agree- 
ment to  participate  in  studies  and  surveys  of 
programs    authorized    under    the    National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  when  such  studies  and  surveys 
have  been  directed  by  the  Congress  and  re- 
quested  by    the   Secretary    of    Agriculture: 
Provided  further.  That  if  the  Secretly  of 
Agriculture   determines   that   a  Sute  s   ad- 
ministration of  any  program  under  the  Na 
tlonal  School  Lunch  Act  or  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (Other  than  section  17).  or 
the    regulations   Issued   pursuant   to   these 
Acts.  Is  seriously  deficient,  and  the  Sute 
falls  to  correct  the  deficiency  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time,  the  Secretary  may  with- 
hold from  the  State  some  or  all  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  Sute  under  section  7  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  under  sec- 
tion 13(k)(l)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act:   upon   a  sulisequent   determination   by 
the  Secretary  that  the  programs  are  operat- 
ed In  an  accepuble  manner  some  or  all  of 
the  funds  withheld  may  be  allocated;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  if  the   funds  available 
for  Nutrition  Education  and  Training  grants 
authorized   under  section    19   of   the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  require  a 
rauble  reduction  In  those  granU.  the  mini- 
mum grant  for  each  State  shall  be  $50,000: 
Provided  further.  That  only  final  reimburse- 
ment claims   for  ser\'lce   of   meals,  supple- 
ments, and  milk  submitted  to  SUte  agencies 
by  eligible  schools,  summer  camps.  Institu- 
tions, and  service  institutions  within  sixty 
days  following  the  month  for  which  the  re- 
imbursement Is  claimed  shall  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement    from    funds    appropriated 
under  this  Act.  SUtes  may  receive  program 
funds    appropriated    under    this    Act    for 
meals,  supplements,  and  milk  served  during 
any  month  only  If  the  final  program  oper- 
ations report  for  such  month  is  submitted  to 
the  Department  within  ninety  days  follow- 
ing that  month.  Exceptions  to  these  claims 
or  reports  submission  requirements  may  be 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
special  milk  program,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
USC  1772).  $11,500,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30.  1987:  Prortd^d, 
That  only  final  reimbursement  claims  for 
milk  submitted  to  Slate  agencies  within 
sixty  days  following  the  month  for  which 
the  reimbursement  is  claimed  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reimbursement  from  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act.  States  may  receive  pro- 
gram funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
only  If  the  final  program  operations  report 
for  such  month  is  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment within  ninety  days  following  that 
month.  Exceptions  to  these  claims  or  re- 
ports submission  requirements  may  be  made 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 


FEEDING  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN.  INFANTS  AND 
CHILDREN   'WIC 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
special  supplemenUl  food  program  as  au- 
thorized by  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (42  use.  1786). 
$1,570,000,000:  Provided.  That  funds  provid- 
ed herein  shall  remain  available  through 
September  30.  1987. 
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COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  POOD  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
commodity  supplemental  food  program  as 
authorized  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Agrlcul 
ture  tmd  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
(7  use.  612c  (note)),  including  not  less 
than  $2,950,000  for  the  projects  in  Detroit. 
New  Orleans,  and  Des  Moines.  $36,999,000; 
Provided.  That  funds  provided  herein  shall 
remain  available  through  September  30. 
1987. 

POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  (7  U.S.C.  20U-2027.  2029) 
$11,891,570,000:  Provided,  That  funds  pro- 
vided herein  shall  remain  available  through 
September  30.  1986.  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 18(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the 
foregoing  amount  may  t>e  placed  In  reserve 
to  be  apportioned  pursuant  to  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  for  use 
only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  become  necessary  to  carry  out  program 
operations:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
provided  herein  shall  be  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  any  work  registra- 
tion or  workfare  requirements  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  law:  Provided  further.  That 
$345,000,000  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary after  the  Secretary  has  employed  the 
regulatory  aind  administrative  methods 
available  to  him  under  the  law  to  curtail 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  the  program. 

NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  POR  PUERTO  RICO 

For  monthly  payments  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  for  nutrition  assist- 
ance as  authorized  by  7  U.S.C.  2028. 
$825,000,000. 

POOD  DONATIONS  PROGRAMS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  612c  (note)) 
and  section  4(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  2013),  [$187,622,000]  S194,573,000.  of 
which  up  to  1 7, 000,000  may  be  used  to  pay 
outslariding  claims  for  meals  served  in 
fiscal  year  19SS. 

TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  POOD  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
of  1983.  as  amended.  $50,000,000:  Provided. 
That,  in  accordance  with  section  202  of 
Public  Law  98-92.  these  funds  shall  be  avail 
able  only  if  the  Secretary  determines  the 
existence  of  excess  commodities. 

FOOD  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  administrative  expense.s  of 
the  Domestic  Food  Programs  funded  under 
this  Act.  $82,502,000;  of  which  $5,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  simplifying  prcx-e- 
dures.  reducing  overhead  costs,  tightening 
regulations,  improving  food  stamp  coupon 
handling,  and  assistance  in  the  prevention, 
identification  and  prosecution  of  fraud  and 
other  violations  of  law:  Provided.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  employ 
ment  pursuant  to  the  .second  sentence  of 
section  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
use.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
shall  be  available  for  employment  under  5 
use  3109. 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Service 
For    necessary    expenses    to    enable    the 
Human    Nutrition    Information    Service    to 
perform   applied   research   and   demonstra- 
tions relating  to  human  nutrition  and  con- 


sumer use  and  economies  of  food  utilization, 
$13,562,000:  Provided.  That  this  appropria 
tion  shall  be  available  for  employment  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706<a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225). 

TITLE  IV-INTERNATIONAL 

PROGRAMS 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Service,  including  carrying  out 
title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1761-1768).  market  devel 
opment  activities  abroad,  and  for  enabling 
the  Secretary  to  coordinate  and  Integrate 
activities  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  foreign  agricultural  work,  including 
not  to  exceed  $110,000  for  representation  al- 
lowances and  for  expenses  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Act  approved  August  3.  1956  (7 
use.  1766).  $83,547,000:  Provided.  That 
not  less  than  $255,000  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  appropriation  shall  t>e  avail- 
able to  obtain  statistics  and  related  facts  on 
foreign  production  and  full  and  complete  in- 
formation on  methods  u.sed  by  other  coun- 
tries to  move  farm  commodities  in  world 
trade  on  a  competitive  basis 

Public  Law  480 
•  including  transfers  or  fjndsi 

For  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  not  otherwise  recoverable,  end  unre- 
covered  prior  years'  costs,  including  'merest 
thereon,  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C  1691.  1701-1715.  1721- 
1726.  1727-17271.  1731-1736g).  as  follows:  (1) 
financing  the  sale  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  convertible  foreign  currencies  and 
for  dollars  on  credit  terms  pursuant  to  titles 
I  and  III  of  said  Act.  not  more  than 
$1,030,000,000;  of  which  $657,000,000  is 
hereby  appropriated  and  the  balance  de- 
rived from  proceeds  from  sales  of  foreign 
currencies  and  dollar  loan  repayments,  re- 
payments on  long-term  credit  sales  and  car- 
ryover balances,  and  (2)  commodities  sup- 
plied in  connection  with  dispositions  abroad, 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  said  Act,  not  more 
than  $650,000,000.  of  which  $650,000,000  is 
hereby  appropriated:  Provided.  That  not  to 
exceed  £10 J  IS  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  any  title  of  this 
paragraph  may  be  used  to  carry  out  jmy 
other  title  of  this  paragraph. 
Office  of  International  Cooperation  and 
Development 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment to  coordinate,  plan,  and  direct  activi 
ties  involving  international  development, 
technical  assistance  and  training,  and  inter- 
national scientific  and  technical  cooperation 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including 
those  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  use.  3291). 
t$3.917.000J  tS,417,00a,  and  the  Office  may 
utilize  advances  of  funds,  or  reimburse  this 
appropriation  for  expenditures  made  on 
behalf  of  Federal  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  institutions  under 
agreements  executed  pursuant  to  the  agri 
cultural  food  production  assistance  pro 
grams  (7  U.S.C.  1736)  and  the  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  International  Devel 
opment  Cooperation  Administration  (22 
use  2392). 

SCIESTiriC  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS  iFOREION 
CURRENCY  PROORAM' 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  for  market 
development  research  authorized  by  section 


104tblil)  and  for  agricultural  and  forestry 
research  and  other  functions  related  thereto 
authorized  by  section  104(bl(3l  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1704ibi 
(U,  (3H.  SS, 000,000  Provided,  That  this  ap 
propnation  shall  be  available,  in  addition 
to  other  appropriations  for  these  purposes, 
for  payments  in  the  foregoing  currencies 
Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  used  for  payments  in  such 
foreign  currencies  as  the  Department  deter 
mines  are  needed  and  can  be  used  most  ef- 
fectively to  carry  oul  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph'  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  S25.000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  payments  m  foreign  currencies 
for  expenses  of  employment  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706ia)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  US.C.  222SI,  as  amend 
ed  by  5  U.S.C.  3109 

TITLE  V-RELATED  AGENCIES 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  for  rental  of  special 
purpose  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere;  and  for  miscellaneous  and  emer- 
gency expenses  of  enforcement  activities, 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  Secre- 
tary's certificate,  not  to  exceed  $25,000; 
[$392,370,000]  S394, 044. 0001  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  develop,  establish,  or  operate  any 
program  of  user  fees  authorized  by  31 
use.  9701]:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
Si, 000,000  m  collections  from  user  fees  may 
be  credited  to  this  appropriation,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  plans,  iXHWirUPrrbn.  repair,  improve- 
ment, exteiynon.  alteration,  tmd  purchase  of 
fixed  equipment  or  facilities  of  or  used  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  where 
not  otherwise  provided,  $1,450,000. 

STANDARD  LEVEL  USER  CHARGES   >FDA> 
■  INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS' 

For  payment  of  Standard  Level  User 
Charges  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-313  for 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  which  are  included  In 
this  Act.  $25,888,000:  Provided.  That  in  the 
event  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
should  require  modification  of  space  needs, 
a  share  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  appro- 
priation may  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation, or  a  share  of  this  appropriation 
may  be  transferred  to  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses appropriation,  but  such  transfers 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  Standard  Level  User 
Charges  to  or  from  this  account. 

Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  including 
the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  the  rental  of  space  (to  Include  mul- 
tiple year  leases)  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  elsewhere;  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109; 
[$28,416,000]  S30, 307,000-.  including  not  to 
exceed  $700  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

limitation  on  revolving  fund  for 

administrative  expenses 

Not    to   exceed   $21,175,000   (from   assess 

ments   collected    from    farm   credit   system 


banks)  shall  be  obligated  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  administrative  expenses,  as 
authorized  under  12  U.S.C.  2249. 

TITLE  VI-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  use.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  Order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec  602.  Within  the  unit  limit  of  cost 
fixed  by  law.  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions made  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  fiscal  year  1986  under  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  specifically  provided  for.  of  not 
to  exceed  seven  hundred  thirty-four  (734) 
passenger  motor  vehicles  of  which  seven 
hundred  six  (706)  shall  t)e  for  replacement 
only,  and  for  the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

Sec  603.  Funds  In  this  Act  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  avail- 
able for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefore  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec  604.  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the 
appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  this  Act  for  research  and  service 
work  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  August  14, 
1946  July  28,  1954,  and  September  6.  1958 
(7  U.S.C.  427.  1621-1629;  42  U.S.C.  1891- 
1893).  shall  be  available  for  contracting  in 
accordance  with  said  Acts. 

Sec.  605.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  t>e  used  to  make  production  or 
other  payments  to  a  [person,  persons,  or 
corporations  who  harvest  or  knowingly 
permit  to  be  harvested  for  Illegal  use.  mari- 
huana, or  other]  person,  persons  or  corpo- 
rations who  grow,  cultivate,  harvest,  process 
or  store  or  knowingly  permit  to  be  grown, 
cultivated,  Uarvested,  processed  or  stored  for 
illegal  use,  marijuana,  or  other  such  prohib- 
ited drug-producing  plants  on  any  part  of 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  such  persons 
or  corporations. 

Sec.  606.  Advances  of  money  from  any  ap- 
propriation in  this  Act  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  be  made  by  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  chiefs  of 
field  parties. 

Sec.  607.  The  cumulative  total  of  transfers 
to  the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accumulating  growth  capital  for 
data  services  and  National  Finance  Center 
operations  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000;  Pro- 
vided, That  no  funds  In  this  Act  appropri- 
ated to  an  agency  of  the  Department  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund 
without  the  approval  of  the  agency  adminis 
trator[:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $40,001,000  shall  be  charged  against 
the  Working  Capital  Fund  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits]. 

Sec  608.  New  obligational  authority  pro- 
vided for  the  following  appropriation  items 
in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Public  Law  480;  Mutual  and  Self- 
Help  Housing;  Watershed  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Operations;  Resource  Conser\'ation 
and  Development;  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  Buildings  and  Facilities; 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  Salaries  and  Expenses  funds  made 
available  to  county  committees;  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  Fund;  Rural 
Housing  for  Domestic  Farm  Labor;  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  Buildings  and  Fa 
cilities:  Scientific  Activities  Overseas  'For- 
eign Currency  Program):  and  Buildings  and 
Facilities.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 


Sec  609.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  610.  Not  to  exceed  $50,000  of  the  ap- 
propriation available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
provide  appropriate  orientation  and  lan- 
guage training  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94- 
449. 

Sec  611.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro 
vision  of  law.  employees  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  including 
employees  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  county  committees,  may 
tie  utilized  to  provide  part-time  and  inter- 
mittent assistance  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Department.  without  reimbursement, 
during  periods  when  they  are  not  otherwise 
[full]  fully  utilized,  and  ceilings  on  full- 
time  equivalent  staff  years  established  for 
or  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
exclude  overtime  as  well  as  staff  years  ex 
pended  as  a  result  of  carrying  out  programs 
associated  with  natural  disasters,  such  as 
forest  fires,  droughts,  floods,  and  other  acts 
of  God. 

Sec  612.  Funds  provided  by  this  Act  for 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  for  that  purpose 
only. 

Sec.  613.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  expended  by 
any  executive  agency,  as  referred  to  in  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.).  pursuant  to  any  obli- 
gation for  services  by  contract,  unless  such 
executive  agency  has  awarded  and  entered 
into  such  contract  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  614.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  implement,  administer, 
or  enforce  any  regulation  which  has  been 
disapproved  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval duly  adopted  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  law  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec  615.  Certificates  of  beneficial  owner- 
ship sold  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund.  Rural  Housing  In- 
surance Fund,  and  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  shall  be  not  less  than  75  per 
cent^jm  of  the  value  of  the  loans  closed 
during  the  fiscal  year.] 

Sec.  [616]  6/5.  No  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  negotiated  indi- 
rect cost  rates  on  cooperative  agreements  or 
similar  arrangements  between  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  non- 
profit institutions  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  direct  cost  of  the  agree- 
ment when  the  purpose  of  such  cooperative 
arrangements  is  to  carry  out  programs  of 
mutual  interest  between  the  two  parties. 
This  does  not  preclude  appropriate  payment 
of  indirect  costs  on  grants  and  contracts 
with  such  institutions  when  such  indirect 
costs  are  computed  on  a  similar  basis  for  all 
agencies  for  which  appropriations  are  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

Sec  [617]  616.  None  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any  activity 
related  to  phasing  out  the  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Program. 

Sec.  [618]  617.  None  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  prevent  or  interfere 
with  the  right  and  obligation  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  .sell  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  world  trade  at 
competitive  prices  as  authorized  by  law. 

Sec  [619]  618.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  commodities  ac 
quired  by  the  Department  in  connection 
with    Commodity    Credit    Corpo:    tion    and 


section  32  price  support  operations  may  be 
used,  as  authorized  by  law  (15  U.S.C.  714c 
and  7  U.S.C.  612c).  to  provide  commodities 
to  individuals  in  cases  of  hardship  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec  [620]  6/9.  During  fiscal  year  1986. 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
no  funds  may  be  paid  oul  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  or  out  of  any  fund  of  a 
Government  corporation  to  any  private  in- 
dividual or  corporation  in  satisfaction  of 
any  assurance  agreement  or  payment  guar- 
antee or  other  form  of  loan  guarantee  en- 
tered Into  by  any  agency  or  corporation  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  respect 
to  loans  made  and  credits  extended  to  the 
Polish  Peoples  Republic,  unless  the  Polish 
Peoples  Republic  has  been  declared  to  be  in 
default  of  its  debt  to  such  individual  or  cor- 
poration or  unless  the  President  has  provid- 
ed a  monthly  written  report  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  explaining  the 
manner  in  which  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  has  been  served  by  any 
payments  during  the  previous  month  under 
loan  guarantee  or  credit  assurance  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  loans  made  or  credits 
extended  to  the  Polish  People's  Republic  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  default. 

Sec.  [621.]  620.  None  of  the  funds  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  reimburse  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  payment  of 
Standard  Level  User  Charges  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  specified  in  this  Act. 

Sec  [622]  621.  In  fiscal  year  1986.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  initiate  con- 
struction on  not  less  than  twenty  new 
projects  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  566) 
and  not  less  than  five  new  projects  under 
the  Flood  Control  Act  (Public  Law  534). 

Sec  [623.]  622.  Funds  provided  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  translation  of  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  into 
foreign  languages  when  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Sec  [624]  623.  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  relocate  the  Hawaii  State  Office  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  from 
Hilo.  Hawaii,  to  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Sec  [625]  624.  Provisions  of  law  prohib- 
iting or  restricting  personal  services  con- 
tracu  shall  not  apply  to  veterinarians  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  to  lake  animal 
blood  samples,  test  and  vaccinate  animals, 
and  perform  branding  and  lagging  activities 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

Sec.  [626]  62S.  None  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  reduce  pro- 
grams by  establishing  an  end-of-year  em 
ployment  ceiling  on  full-time  equivalent 
staff  years  below  the  level  set  herein  for  the 
following  agencies:  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 12.400;  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service.  2.550;  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  14.177. 

Sec  £627]  626.  Funds  provided  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  one-year  contracu 
which  are  to  be  performed  in  two  fiscal 
years  so  long  as  the  total  amount  for  such 
contracu  is  obligated  in  the  year  for  which 
the  funds  are  appropriated. 

Sec  [628]  627.  Funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  appropriations  were  made 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  as  re- 
quired by  31  U.S.C.  1301. 

Sec  628.  None  of  the  funds  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1986  in  this  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  available  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  lease 
space  for  its  own  use  or  to  lease  space  on 
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behalf  of  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  when  such  space  will  be  jointly 
occupied. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  the 
appropriations  bill  for  Agriculture. 
Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

The  bill  funds  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  except 
the  Forest  Service.  It  also  provides 
funding  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission.  And  it  sets 
a  limitation  on  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. The  bill  represents  many  hours 
of  very  careful  consideration  to  deter- 
mine the  funding  levels  necessary  to 
permit  these  agencies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  have  received  very  impor- 
tant advice  and  counsel  from  many 
quarters,  including  the  administration, 
fellow  Senators,  and  from  persons  who 
are  directly  affected  by  or  interested 
in  the  programs  funded  by  the  bill. 

We  have  also  tried  to  keep  the  fund- 
ing levels  within  the  targets  that  have 
previously  been  set  by  the  Congress 
for  spending  this  year.  The  total 
budget  authority  contained  in  the  bill 
is  $28.1  billion.  In  our  efforts  to  stay 
below  fiscal  year  1985  levels,  we  are 
recommending  funding  which  is  $185 
million  below  last  years  levels. 

There  is  one  particular  change  that 
we  have  made  in  this  bill  which  I  need 
to  describe  in  some  detail.  This  year 
we  are  recommending  a  current,  in- 
definite appropriation  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Traditionally,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  specific 
amount  of  funding  that  is  approved  in 
this  appropriations  bill  to  reimburse 
the  CCC  for  losses  which  it  has  sus- 
tained in  its  operation.  These  are  not 
realized  losses  that  occur  when  defi- 
ciency payments  are  made,  when  loans 
that  have  been  extended  are  not 
repaid,  or  other  expenses  incurred 
under  the  charter  and  the  authority  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Last  year.  Senators  may  remember 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion actually  shut  down  its  operation 
in  July  because  it  ran  out  of  spending 
authority  or  funding  that  was  to  be 
made  available  through  the  passage  of 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

But  that  bill  got  bogged  down  in 
conference  and  the  CCC  ran  out  of 
money. 

We  hope  that  the  new  appropria- 
tions process  we  have  included  in  the 
Senate  bill,  will  prevent  that  kind  of 
crisis  from  occurring  again. 

We  make  available  the  authority  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
spend  an  indefinite  amount,  but  we 
retain  the  right  to  monitor  and  to 
have  oversight  over  the  spending  of 
the  CCC. 


The  administration,  some  may 
recall,  had  recommended  a  permanent 
indefinite  appropriation  for  the  CCC, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  granted  that 
request  we  would  lose  authority  over 
the  spending  of  the  CCC  and  this 
would  be  an  inappropriate  relinquish- 
ment of  authority  by  the  Congress  to 
the  administration  over  the  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
So  we  are  not  recommending  that  to 
the  Senate. 

In  comparing,  therefore,  the  $28.1 
billion  funding  level  of  this  bill  with 
the  House-passed  bill.  Senators  will 
notice  that  the  total  amount  of  our 
bill  is  substantially  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  House-passed  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  difference  largely  is 
reflected  by  the  difference  that  I  have 
just  described  in  that  $9,396,240,000  is 
not  included  in  the  Senate  bill  for 
CCC  reimbursement. 

Let  me  also  point  out  a  number  of 
factors  in  addition  to  that  which 
should  be  considered  when  comparing 
the  Senate  bill  to  the  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body. 

The  House  provides  a  specific 
amount  for  CCC  reimbursement.  But 
let  me  mention,  too.  that  the  amount 
provided  by  the  House  is  $201  million 
less  than  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
needed  for  reimbursement  of  the  CCC 
for  net  realized  losses. 

It  appears  that  the  House  has  inten- 
tionally used  a  figure  lower  than  that 
estimated  to  be  needed  in  that  ac- 
count. It  could  be  that  that  $201  mil- 
lion is  then  used  by  the  other  body  to 
fund  other  accounts  in  larger  amounts 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possi- 
ble. 

It  is  also  noticed  that  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  the  reimbursement  ac- 
counts for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration are  funded  at  less  than  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  needed  to  pro- 
vide fully  for  those  accounts. 

It  seems  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration accounts  may  be  funded 
at  a  figure  that  is  really  $733  million 
less  than  the  amount  that  will  eventu- 
ally be  needed  to  operate  those  revolv- 
ing funds. 

The  legislative  notice  which  has 
been  circulated  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  does  sm  ex- 
cellent job  of  pointing  out  some  of  the 
differences  between  our  committee  bill 
and  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  way 
the  House  funds  these  revolving  ac- 
counts. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
this  excellent  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  commend  editor  Judy  Myers  and 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  and 
its  chairman.  Bill  Armstrong,  for  the 
work  that  they  do,  particularly  on  this 
subject  because  it  is  very  complicated. 

The  Legislative  Notice  says: 

Committee  Recommendations:  The  Com- 
mittee has  made  every  attempt  to  stay 
within   the   limits   in   the   first  concurrent 


budget  resolution.  Probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult decision  by  the  Committee  to  conform 
to  the  budget  resolution  was  the  reduction 
of  PmHA  rural  housing  programs  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  levels  appropriated  last  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  bill  and  the 
variety  of  on-budget,  off-budget,  entitle- 
ment, and  discretionary  programs,  the  vari- 
ous parties  (OMB.  CBO.  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  Appropriations  Committee) 
which  must  score  this  bill  disagree  on  many 
issues. 

Another  difficulty  Is  the  appearance  that 
the  bill  grossly  exceeds  the  House  bill  In 
budget  authority.  The  House  arrived  at  Its 
lower  numbers  and  false  savings  by  reducing 
certain  accounts  which  will  have  to  \>e  re 
plenlshed  later  In  the  fiscal  year.  The  House 
reduced  the  reimbursement  accounts  of 
PmHA  revolving  funds  which  provided  an 
additional  1*732.6  million  to  fund  other  pro- 
grams, while  claiming  to  be  under  the 
budget  request.  Similar  treatment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reimburse- 
ment for  net  realized  losses  provided  an  ad 
ditlonal  $201  million  and  a  transfer  from 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program  to  the  Expanded 
Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  pro 
vided  $38.6  million.  Thus.  In  just  these  ac 
counts,  the  House  bill  total  is  understated 
by  $972,199,000 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  legisla- 
tive notice. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
included  in  our  recommendation  fund- 
ing for  many  progrtims  at  the  fiscal 
year  1985  or  current  law  level.  For  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Program,  including  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  the  committee  includ- 
ed sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  these 
programs  based  on  current  law.  al- 
though pending  authorization  bills 
could  eventually  change  those  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
Feeding  Program  based  on  the  fiscal 
year  1985  caseload  level,  about  3  mil- 
lion participants. 

In  other  programs,  the  committee 
provides  roughly  the  fiscal  year  1985 
levels  of  fundings.  These  include  re- 
search programs,  most  of  the  exten- 
sion service  programs,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  programs,  and  most  of 
the  cost-sharing  programs  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  within  the  subcommit- 
tee's 302(b)  allocation  for  both  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

Madam  President.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  bill  represents  fiscal  restraint 
on  the  one  hand  and  funding  levels  on 
the  other  that  will  provide  needed  as- 
sistance for  distressed  farmers  and  im- 
portant assistance  in  the  nutrition 
areas  for  those  who  need  that  assist- 
ance. I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Before  yielding  the  floor.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom 
mittee.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  He  has 


done  an  excellent  job.  He  has  been 
most  helpful  to  me  and  to  the  commit- 
tee In  developing  this  bill  and  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate.  I  thank  him  for  that  coop- 
eration and  for  that  important  assist- 
ance. 

I  shall  be  happy.  Madam  President, 
to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  commendation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  his  hard 
and  thoughtful  work  on  this  bill.  As 
he  has  indicated,  the  bill  contains 
overall  funding  levels  below  those  of 
last  year.  In  addition,  the  budget  reso- 
lution calls  for  substantial  cuts  In  agri- 
culture programs  and  charges  that  we 
find  unspecified  savings  in  our  bill. 
Given  the  dire  straits  of  agriculture 
today,  this  would  seem  an  almost  In- 
surmountable task,  but  the  chairman, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  have  done  so.  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  approve  the  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  brief- 
ly to  mention  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  bill  as  I  see  them. 

I  believe  we  have  done  a  good  job  of 
addressing  the  funding  needs  of  the 
nutrition  programs.  The  administra- 
tion proposed  legislative  savings  in 
child  nutrition  programs  which  would 
save  $685,960,000.  Since  these  changes 
have  not  been  made,  we  have  made 
this  funding  available  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  a  budget  request  so  that 
these  programs  would  not  be  Inter- 
rupted. The  bin  contains  a  $70  million 
increase  for  the  WIC  Program  so  that 
the  current  caseload  level  will  not 
have  to  be  cut.  The  WIC  Program  Is 
one  of  the  most  effective  nutrition  as- 
sistance programs  we  have. 

We  have  also  provided  full  funding 
for  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program  and  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  Like  Child  Nutrition, 
the  administration  proposed  legisla- 
tive changes  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram which  have  not  been  enacted, 
and  the  committee  therefore  provides 
for  full  funding  under  current  law. 
The  administrations  budget  also  pro- 
posed terminating  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
and  capping  the  Elderly  Feeding  Pro- 
gram. The  committee  has  wisely  re- 
jected both  of  these  proposals. 

This  bill  also  contains  substantial 
funding  for  conservation  over  the 
budget  request.  The  administration 
proposed  cutting  over  $366,000,000  out 
of  conservation,  or  roughly  45  percent. 
This  ill-advised  reduction  was  pro- 
posed at  a  lime  when  the  conservation 
of  our  land  and  water  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  and  fundamental  to  the 
future  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 
Although  I  am  disappointed  that  the 


bill  does  not  contain  the  full  amount 
of  funding  that  was  provided  In  1985, 
it  restores  the  great  majority  of  the 
cuts  proposed  by  the  President. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  transfer  the  Animal 
Damage  Control  Program  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  Is  the  protection  of  ag- 
riculture; the  original  act  rests  author- 
ity for  ADC  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture; in  short.  USDA  is  the  proper 
administrator  of  this  Important  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  provides  an  additional 
$1,920  million  in  credit  for  our  farmers 
over  what  the  President  requested.  We 
are  all  aware,  or  at  least  we  should  be, 
of  the  serious  problems  our  farmers 
are  facing.  We  are  also  aware  that  the 
situation  has  not  Improved  at  all,  and 
if  we  expect  our  farmers  to  stay  in 
business  this  next  year,  we  need  to 
provide  the  financial  assistance  to 
keep  them  In  business.  Therefore,  this 
bill  makes  $5,320  million  available  In 
farm  loans— the  same  amount  as  was 
provided  in  1985  due  in  large  part  to 
the  transfer  of  over  $2  billion  from  the 
Emergency  Disaster  Loan  Program. 

The  bill  also  provides  an  additional 
$41,900,000  over  1985  available  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  salaries 
and  expenses.  This  Increase  Is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  have  sufficient  staff 
available  to  process  the  increased 
number  of  loan  applications  on  a 
timely  basis.  When  a  farmer  Is  set  to 
put  In  his  crop,  time  does  not  stand 
still  waiting  for  his  loan  application  to 
be  approved.  With  this  level  of  fund- 
ing. FmHA  will  be  able  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Madam  President.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  ac- 
cepted my  recommendation  that  we 
preclude  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration from  denying  loans,  or  re- 
fusing to  make  loan  funds  available,  to 
qualified  electric  and  telephone  bor- 
rowers under  a  general  funds  policy. 
While  the  REA  claims  that  It  cannot 
meet  the  minimum  loan  levels  set  by 
Congress,  it  continues  to  deny  these 
funds  to  borrowers  who  desperately 
need  the  money.  This  practice  is 
merely  an  attempt  by  the  administra- 
tion to  phase  out  the  REA  Program, 
which  Is  still  desperately  needed  today 
and  whose  purpose  Congress  has  con- 
sistently supported. 

The  productivity  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  Is  a  model  which  the 
whole  world  can  emulate.  This  preemi- 
nence is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  tre- 
mendous achievements  we  have  made 
in  research  on  growing  techniques, 
pest  and  disease  control,  food  and 
fiber  use,  genetics,  and  every  other 
facet  of  agriculture.  The  committee 
has  continued  funding  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service,  the 
Animal  and  Plant   Health  Inspection 


Service,  and  the  Extension  Service.  If 
we  want  to  maintain  our  status  in 
world  agriculture:  and  keep  our  farm- 
ers and  agribusinesses  competitive 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  these  pro- 
grams are  essential. 

Madam  President,  these  are  a  few  of 
the  highlights  of  this  year's  bill.  I  con- 
gratulate Senator  Cochran  for  the  job 
he  has  done  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
floor.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

(Senator  STEVENS  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  to  H.R.  3037  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment  and  that  no  point  of 
order  be  waived  thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  provided.  I  think,  a  very 
helpful  over\'iew  of  the  provisions  of 
this  appropriations  bill.  We  have 
sought,  by  providing  funding  for  many 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  be  sure  that 
essential  services  and  technical  assist- 
ance In  both  the  farm  credit  and  soil 
conservation  areas,  which  are  very 
critical  to  our  farmers  throughout  the 
country,  be  maintained  at  levels  that 
will  permit  them  to  have  a  chance  to 
work  their  way  out  of  this  current  eco- 
nomic difficulty.  We  realized  In  work- 
ing on  this  bill  that  we  were  not  going 
to  be  able  to  solve  all  of  the  problems 
of  agriculture  by  bringing  one  appro- 
priations bill  to  the  floor  and  seeing  It 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President.  So 
we  did  not  seek  to  solve  every  problem 
confronting  agriculture.  There  are 
some  that  are  not  within  our  jurisdic- 
tion. The  problem  that  exporters  en- 
counter when  trying  to  deal  with  the 
imbalance  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
with  foreign  currencies  Is  one  exam- 
ple. We  can  try,  however,  to  make  a 
contribution  toward  reducing  our  own 
budget  deficit  by  having  a  bill  that  is 
responsible  from  a  fiscal  policy  point 
of  view.  I  think  this  bill  is  a  responsi- 
ble appropriations  bill. 

We  have  stayed  very  near  to  the 
funding  levels  that  were  provided  for 
these  activities  and  programs  in  1985. 
To  do  so  and  provide  the  needed  as- 
sistance in  some  program  areas,  we 
have  had  to  make  changes  In  some  of 
the  more  popular  programs.  One  that 
I  personally  have  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty with  is  the  reduction  in  funding 
that  we  have  provided  in  this  bill  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Rural  Housing 
Program.  I  know  of  no  program  that  is 
more  popular  from  a  political  point  of 
view  than  the  Rural  Housing  Program. 
We  know  many  people  In  this  country 
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live  out  in  the  rural  areas  who  are  not 
able  to  provide  fully  for  their  own 
housing  needs  without  some  assistance 
with  interest  rates  as  high  as  they  are. 
and  so  this  program  meets  a  special 
need  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
Yet  we  recommend  to  the  Senate  that 
we  reduce  the  funding  level  in  that 
program  this  year  by  40  percent  so 
that  we  can  bring  to  the  floor  and  we 
can  pass  and  have  enacted  a  bill  which 
makes  an  important  contribution 
toward  deficit  reduction. 

I  hope  Senators  will  refrain  from  of- 
fering amendments  which  undo  these 
changes  that  are  so  important  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  I  know 
some  Senators  have  changes  or  sugges- 
tions they  would  like  to  discuss  and 
present  to  the  Senate  and  that  since 
we  are  probably  not  having  any  votes 
today,  a  number  of  Senators  who  have 
amendments  are  not  here.  But  I  hope 
those  who  do  have  amendments  which 
they  would  like  to  discuss  or  present 
to  the  Senate  and  they  are  able  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  today,  will  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  present  them  and 
see  if  we  can  discuss  them  and  resolve 
the  issues  that  are  raised. 

In  some  other  specific  areas.  I  want 
to  let  Senators  know  that  we  are 
aware  of  special  problems  which  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention.  In  the 
animal  and  plant  health  inspection 
service  area,  the  brucellosis  program, 
which  is  of  particular  concern  in  the 
South  I  know  and  many  other  areas  of 
the  country  as  well,  is  funded  at  a 
level  of  $63.5  million.  We  are  encour- 
aged that  the  5-year  eradication  pro- 
gram that  has  now  been  approved  and 
put  into  place  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  successful  and  that 
those  interested  and  involved  in  the 
cattle  industry  will  have  that  problem 
resolved.  We  cannot  solve  the  problem 
with  a  1-year  appropriation.  It  is  going 
to  take  some  more  time  and  a  contin- 
ual effort  to  ensure  compliance  with  a 
controlled  program  for  us  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  eradicating  this  infection. 

Senator  McClure.  during  committee 
consideration  of  the  bill,  brought  to 
our  attention  the  terrible  problem 
with  the  pest  grasshoppers  out  in  his 
part  of  the  country.  Idaho  and  the 
West.  We  have  provided  $18  million  in 
the  bill,  more  than  ever  at  this  stage 
in  a  year,  for  eradication  work,  pest 
control  to  help  in  that  area. 

In  the  agriculture  credit  area,  one 
that  has  been  discussed  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
other  body  this  month,  we  have  pro- 
vided funding  levels  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  credit  to  farmers  at 
the  same  levels  which  were  used  last 
year,  the  1985  fiscal  year.  Almost  $5 
billion  in  lending  authority  is  made 
available  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. What  we  hope  to  see. 
though,    is    a    transition    from    direct 


lending  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  guaranteed  lending.  This  is 
going  to  take  I  think  some  imaginative 
work  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  administer  a  credit  program 
that  moves  toward  a  guaranteed  lend- 
ing program  where  loans  are  actually 
processed  and  handled  by  loan  officers 
who  are  affiliated  with  the  traditional 
lenders— banks,  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, insurance  companies,  and 
others  who  might  be  involved  in 
making  loans  to  agriculture  customers. 
What  we  are  finding  is  that  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  offices,  be- 
cause of  shortages  in  personnel  and 
other  difficulties,  are  simply  not  able 
to  handle  the  increasing  problem.  Sen- 
ator BuRDicK  pointed  out  that  we  are 
adding  money  in  this  bill  over  and 
above  that  provided  in  the  House  for 
salaries  and  expenses  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  office  employ- 
ees, $38  million  over  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  House,  to  try  to  provide 
the  personnel  levels  necessary  to 
handle  this  increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  having 
to  turn  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration as  a  lender  of  last  resort  be- 
cause adequate  credit  is  not  available 
from  the  traditional  sources.  And  this 
needs  the  attention  of  the  legislative 
committees.  They  have  hearings 
scheduled  and  I  hope,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  financial  community, 
farm  credit  problems  can  be  solved. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  way  to 
solve  the  problem  is  simply  to  provide 
more  direct  lending  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  None- 
theless, we  are  not  cutting  that  pro- 
gram. We  are  not  recommending  any 
reduction  in  funding  in  farm  credit  in 
this  bill.  We  are  recommending  that 
the  same  amount  be  made  available  in 
1986  as  was  used  in  1985  for  Farmers 
Home  lending.  We  are  suggesting  a  di- 
vision between  operating  loans  and 
guaranteed  loans,  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loans  that  will  begin  a  transition 
toward  more  guaranteed  lending  and 
less  direcMending. 

In  conservation,  which  is  another 
very  important  area,  we  know  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  reported  a 
bill  to  the  Senate  which  provides  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  it  is  going  to  take 
some  money  to  get  it  started.  We  are 
providing  authority  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funding  in  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  this  conservation  pro- 
gram. We  hope  this  helps.  We  hope 
this  gives  impetus  to  the  effort  to 
remove  from  cultivation  fragile,  mar- 
ginal lands,  lands  that  are  highly  erod- 
ible.  that  should  not  be  in  the  produc- 
tion of  row  crops,  some  of  which 
should  not  be  in  pasture  but  should  be 
in  pine  trees  or  wildlife  habitat.  Incen- 
tives are  being  written  into  the  law 
now  to  encourage  better  use,  sounder 


management  of  land  resources  than 
we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

We  have  had  the  incentives  upside 
down  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
The  incentives  have  been  to  cultivate 
and  get  Government  income  support, 
soil  conservation,  technical  assistance 
programs.  Be  the  beneficiary  of  the 
Federal  Government's  largesse  and  get 
into  farming.  Those  who  act  on  those 
incentives  have  ruined  some  very  frag- 
ile lands.  Those  lands  will  never  be 
what  they  once  were,  and  they  are 
being  washed  away,  blown  away.  They 
are  not  producing  the  yields  they  did 
at  first,  because  the  nutrients  in  the 
soil  are  gone. 

We  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
that  in  this  bill,  too,  by  providing  the 
authority  to  begin  this  new  program 
to  take  out  of  cultivation  and  put  into 
conservation  use  or  better  use  much  of 
the  land  that  is  in  production  now  or 
in  cultivation  that  should  not  be. 

In  these  other  programs  adminis- 
trated by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  ASCS,  we  are  providing 
funding  at  current  levels.  The  nutri- 
tion programs,  eis  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  are 
funded  at  levels  that  will  permit  the 
current  caseload  to  be  served.  This 
means  that  we  have  had  to  increase 
the  amount  allocated  to  those  ac- 
counts in  some  cases  in  order  to 
achieve  that  current  caseload  of  assist- 
ance. 

We  notice  here,  again,  that  the 
other  body  has  underfunded  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  by  transferring  funds 
from  that  account  to  the  EFNET  Pro- 
gram, the  Nutrition  Education  Pro- 
gram. That  may  require  a  supplemen- 
tal. 

We  are  recommending  that  we  not 
go  along  with  that  funding  level.  We 
are  suggesting  that  the  current  esti- 
mates of  need  be  used  and  funding  be 
made  available  on  the  basis  of  current 
facts  and  information.  We  have  done 
that  in  the  nutrition  programs— WIC, 
Food  Stamps,  Child  Nutrition. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  to  the  Senate 
a  recommendation  that  is  consistent 
with  the  facts  as  we  know  them  and 
that  contains  funding  levels  based  on 
that  information.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  re- 
volving accounts  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  prepared  to  try  to 
help  answer  questions  that  Senators 
may  have  about  the  bill.  If  any  sugges- 
tions are  made  for  changes,  we  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  and  debate  those 
with  Senators  who  may  want  to  offer 
amendments. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  have  said 
they  intend  to  offer  amendments. 

We  hope  there  will  not  be  many 
amendments.  We  hope  there  will  not 
be  any  amendments  that  seek  to  add 


funding  to  the  bill,  because  right  now 
we  are  at  the  302(b)  allocation  level, 
and  we  hope  that  this  bill  will  help 
show  that  the  Senate  is  serious  about 
fiscal  restraint.  We  think  it  does  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tors seeking  recognition,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Simpson].  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  printed 
in  the  Record:) 

TRANSFER  OF  ANIMAL  DAMAGE  CONTROL  FROM 
INTERIOR  TO  UCS.'. 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  funding  the 
Federal  Animal  Damage  Control  Pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  measure  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee also  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
all  personnel,  property,  aircraft,  and 
so  forth  currently  used  in  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  will  be  wel- 
comed by  producers  of  food  and  fiber 
across  the  Nation. 

It  is  under  this  program  that  the 
U.S.  Government  fulfills  its  responsi- 
bility to  minimize  the  losses  caused  by 
wildlife  coming  off  Federal  lands.  In 
Idaho,  where  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
land  is  federally  owned,  those  losses 
can  be  costly.  The  Idaho  sheep  indus- 
try suffered  $1.37  million  in  predator- 
caused  losses  last  year.  In  an  industry 
which  often  operates  with  a  negative 
margin  of  profit,  losses  of  that  magni- 
tude can  be  devastating.  If  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  willing  to  relin- 
quish its  ownership  of  such  a  large 
portion  of  Idaho,  it  must  be  least  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  a  responsible  land- 
lord. 

The  sheepman  is  not  the  only  one 
who  needs  protection  against  wildlife 
depredations.  Animals  cause  damage 
to  many  areas  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry. Blackbirds  and  starlings  in  the 
South,  pocket  gophers  in  eastern  for- 
ests, rats  and  mice  in  Hawaii— this  pro- 
gram affects  the  entire  Nation. 

In  1931,  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a 
cooperative  program  to  reduce  the 
losses  caused  by  predatory  animals, 
birds  and  rodenU.  At  the  time,  the 
program  was  used  as  a  basic  wildlife 
management  tool  to  protect  deer  and 
elk  populations.  Predators  were  con- 
sidered a  liability  to  the  wildlife  re- 
source, and  predator  control  was  an  in- 


herent part  of  the  wildlife  managers 
job. 

When  President  Roosevelt  trans- 
ferred what  is  now  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  from  Agriculture  to  Interi- 
or, animal  damage  control  responsibil- 
ities related  to  wildlife  conservation 
were  transferred  along  with  it.  In 
1939,  the  Secretaries  of  each  Depart- 
ment signed  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing, making  the  Department  of 
Interior  lead  agency  in  animal  damage 
control. 

Since  that  time,  however,  wildlife 
management  philosophy  has  changed 
dramatically.  Congress  has  passed  nu- 
merous laws  mandating  conservation 
of  wildlife,  and  assigning  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  primary  responsibility 
for  enforcement.  Since  the  reduction 
of  animal  damages  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered essential  to  conservation  efforts— 
as  noted  wildlife  biologist  Dr.  Walter 
Howard  commented: 

Placing  animal  damage  control  in  a  fish 
and  wildlife  organization  makes  as  much 
sense  as  putting  weed  control  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  national  arboretum. 

The  transfer  of  the  ADC  Program, 
as  it  is  called,  better  reflects  our  cur- 
rent wildlife  conservation  philosophy. 
Because  of  this,  conservation  interests 
across  the  Nation  have  supported  the 
transfer  of  the  program.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  paper  entitled  "A 
Conservationist's  View  of  Why  ADC 
Should  Be  in  the  USDA  "  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
A   Conservationist's   View 

Should  Be  in  the  USDA- 

or  Interior's  ADC  F*rogram 

1.  As  long  as  animal  damage  control  is  a 
responsibility  of  a  wildlife  management 
agency,  the  program  will  inherently  be  di- 
rected at  the  management  of  wildlife.  Alter- 
natives which  involve  the  management  of 
agriculture  will  be  discouraged. 

2.  Interior  is  not  responsible  to  show  any 
positive  results  from  its  control  work.  Ani- 
mals are  killed  without  adequately  deter- 
mining whether  this  will  effectively  reduce 
the  agricultural  damages  being  sustained. 

3.  Interior  cannot  constructively  criticize 
its  own  program.  The  conflict  of  interests 
present  within  the  agency  results  in  the  sti- 
fling of  both  ADC  and  conservation  inter- 
ests. 

4.  Interior's  ADC  funding  must  be  priori- 
tized against  programs  for  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, competing  for  resources  that  would 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  conservation. 

5.  The  controversy  of  Interior's  ADC  au- 
thority has  deflected  congressional  scrutiny 
from  the  program  itself.  Needed  program 
reforms  will  be  delayed  as  long  as  the  issue 
of  jurisdiction  is  in  question. 

HOW  AN  ADC  program  IN  AGRICULTURE  SOLVES 

these  problems 

1.  The  USDA  has  extensive  expertise  in 
livestock  and  crop  management.  Its  ap 
proach  to  ADC  has  historically  centered 
more  in  prevention  and  protection  against 
damages. 

2  The  USDA  has  already  announced  its 
plan  to  implement  "a  risk  management 
mode  of  animal  damage,  measuring  produc 
tivity  gains  against  target  species  damage." 
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3.  Agriculture's  program  would  be  careful- 
ly reviewed  and  regulated  by  objective  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

4.  ADC  would  be  appropriately  prioritized 
among  other  Government  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  and  ranchers. 

5.  With  the  question  of  jurisdiction  out  of 
the  way.  program  activities  would  be  open 
for  review.  The  USDA  has  already  proposed 
that  a  task  force  of  conservation  and  agri- 
culture interests  be  established  to  recom- 
mend possible  future  program  reforms. 

Ninety  cents  of  every  Federal  ADC  dollar 
go  to  purchase  protection  for  farmers  and 
ranchers.  While  the  ADC  Program  is  in  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  that  90  cents 
must  come  from  a  basically  wildlife  conser- 
vation budget.  Funding  ADC  out  of  the 
USDA  budget  puts  the  program  in  perspec- 
tive with  other  programs  which  benefit  agri- 
culture. This,  in  turn,  will  help  Congress  to 
prioritize  ADC  funds  more  consistently  and 
with  much  less  controversy. 

In  1939.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
Wallace  noted  "the  wildlife  resource  is  just 
one  of  several  important  resources  of  the 
public  domain.  It  must  be  managed  on  the 
multiple  use  principle  under  which  the  man- 
agement of  all  resources  and  all  uses  of  Gov- 
ernment lands  are  coordinated.  No  one  re- 
source, or  use.  can  be  given  an  exclusive 
right-of-way  or  managed  independently  of 
the  others.  " 

■If  turned  over  to  any  other  agency,  pred- 
ator control  goals  will  likely  be  lost  in  a 
vacuum  of  responsibility.  The  reduction  of 
predator  damages  is  as  much  agricultural  as 
any  other  function  of  the  Department  (of 
Agriculture).  If  these  damages  are  not  con- 
trolled, our  ability  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
is  threatened.  It  was  for  the  protection 
against  such  threats  that  this  Department 
was  created." 

Time  has  proven  the  truth  of  Henry  Wal- 
laces  warning.  The  replacement  of  animal 
damage  control  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  now  20  years  overdue.  It  was  20 
years  ago  that  former  Senator  Tower  intro- 
duced legislation  to  re-establish  the  ADC 
Program  in  agriculture. 

Since  1965.  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
transfer  the  ADC  Program  to  Agriculture  at 
least  once  in  every  session  of  Congress.  Now, 
due  to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  of 
my  Senate  and  House  colleagues,  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  and  Agri- 
cultural interests  throughout  the  Nation, 
the  program  has  finally  arrived  at  its  origi- 
nal and  most  appropriate  home  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.* 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi yield  for  a  question? 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Maryland. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

During  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  language  was  included  which  pro- 
hibited the  closing  of  local  and  State 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  [ASCS]  offices  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  lan- 
guage was  included  in  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  proceeding  with  their  ASCS 
office  consolidation  and  relocation 
plan. 
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Although  the  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering does  not  include  similar  lan- 
guage regarding  ASCS  offices,  the 
management  efficiency  initiatives  sec- 
tion of  the  committee  report  states  on 
page  8  the  following: 

.  .  .  The  Committee,  however,  remains 
concerned  about  the  closing  of  any  State  or 
county  offices  and  will  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  notify  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  at  least  4  months  in  advance  of 
any  proposed  changes  in  organization  or  lo- 
cation of  offices. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  lan- 
guage applies  to  all  ASCS  offices  and 
the  Departments  consolidation  and 
relocation  plan.  Is  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  understanding  of 
this  language? 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Yes.  By  including 
that  language  in  the  report,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  committee  that  before 
any  action  is  taken  to  close  or  relocate 
any  ASCS  offices,  the  Department 
should  notify  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  including  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture.  Rural  De- 
velopment, and  Related  Agencies,  at 
least  4  months  in  advance. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  for  clarifying 
this  matter  for  me.« 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  SERVICE  OFTICCS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi  concurs  that  the  language 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  agri- 
culture appropriations  bill  referring  to 
closing  of  State  or  county  offices 
refers  to  all  ASCS  offices,  and  that  the 
proposed  changes  in  organization  or 
location  of  offices  refers  to  the  De- 
partment's consolidation  and  reloca- 
tion plan.  It  was  my  intention  in  offer- 
ing this  language  in  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  it  be  so  un- 
derstood. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service  [ASCS]  offices  play  an 
important  role  in  assisting  our  States' 
agricultural  communities.  The  New 
Jersey  ASCS  center  serves  as  a  valua- 
ble link  between  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  It  has  worked  closely  with  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  to  ensure  that  New  Jersey's 
agricultural  needs  are  addressed.  Con- 
servation programs,  water  quality  as- 
sessments, and  price  stabilization 
plans,  all  vital  to  the  health  of  New 
Jersey's  farm  community  have  been 
effectively  administered  through  the 
ASCS  State  office. 

Regionalization  of  the  State  offices 
would  cause  great  problems,  forcing 
New  Jersey  farmers  to  travel  to  an- 
other State  to  get  assistance  from  the 
ASCS.  New  Jersey  and  other  States 


will  be  better  served  by  having  their 
own  ASCS  offices  in  their  own  States. 

My  intention  in  seeking  to  include 
this  language  in  the  bill  was  to  protect 
that  right  by  providing  for  adequate 
notice  in  the  event  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  seeks  to  consoli- 
date or  close  the  New  Jersey  ASCS 
office.  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  engaging  in  this  colloquy 
on  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  com- 
mittee report  language.  I  very  much 
appreciate  his  acceptance  of  my  lan- 
guage in  committee. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
clarifying  this  passage  of  the  commit- 
tee report. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  from 
Maryland  agrees  that  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
[ASCS]  offices  play  a  vital  role  in  as- 
sisting each  States  agricultural  com- 
munity. A  move  to  regionalize  or  close 
New  Jersey's  ASCS  centers  would  di- 
rectly effect  the  4.000  farm  operators 
who  rely  on  broad  range  of  sevices 
provided  by  the  ASCS. 

Furthermore,  a  regionalization  of 
the  State  offices  would  result  in  a 
breakdown  of  Federal  agricultural  pro- 
grams administered  at  the  State  level. 
Today,  if  a  farmer  living  in  Cumber- 
land County.  NJ.  needs  the  help  of  the 
ASCS,  he  or  she  need  only  travel  to 
the  ASCS  office  located  in  Rosehayn. 
There  a  person  familiar  with  the  coun- 
try's agricultural  community  can  offer 
assistance.  Regionalization  of  the 
ASCS  offices  would  only  create  ineffi- 
ciency in  a  system  that  is  charged  with 
helping  widely  divergent  needs  and  in- 
terests. It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  problems  New  Jersey  farmers 
would  encounter  if  they  had  to  travel 
to  another  State  in  order  to  get  assist- 
ance from  the  ASCS. 

Simply  put.  each  State  can  be  served 
best  by  its  own  ASCS  center.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  taking  the  time  to  address 
the  questions  posed  by  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  and  for  allowing  me  a 
moment  to  relay  my  concern  for  this 
important  program. 

ON  THE  USOA  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  includes  a  provision  offered  as  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Cochran,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, during  full  committee  markup 
of  the  bill  on  September  24.  1985. 
which  should  enable  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  network  to  avoid  what  could 
have  been  a  cutback  in  the  coming 
months  of  18  million  meals  nationwide 
in  congregate  and  home-delivered 
meals. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging,  which  oversees  the  Older 
Americans  Act  programs.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  the  congregate  and 


home-delivered  meals  programs  pro- 
vide a  vital  service  for  older  people, 
most  of  whom  are  needy.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Mississippi  for  re- 
sponding to  the  concerns  about  this 
program  expressed  to  him  by  myself 
and  others. 

There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to 
address  to  Senator  Cochran  about  his 
amendment: 

As  I  understand  it.  his  amendment 
states  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture may  use  up  to  $7  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986  funds  to  meet  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  States  in  fiscal  year  1985 
for  this  program.  Was  it  the  commit- 
tee's intention  that  the  Department 
should  spend  up  to  all  of  the  $7  mil- 
lion to  retire  fiscal  year  1985  obliga- 
tions for  this  program? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  This  is  correct.  It 
was  the  intention  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  pay  for  outstanding  fiscal 
year  1985  obligations  incurred  by  the 
States  for  this  program.  I  am  aware 
that  area  agencies  on  aging  are  report- 
ing substantial  Increases  in  need  for 
the  meals  programs,  and  particularly 
for  the  home-delivered  program: 
therefore,  this  hardly  seems  the  time 
to  permit  substantial  cutbacks  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  that  one  small  part  of  the 
committee  bill  may  do  serious  damage 
to  the  effort  to  provide  low-income 
farmworkers  with  decent  housing, 
both  in  my  State  and  across  the 
Nation.  The  level  of  funding  for  rental 
assistance  payments  contained  In  the 
committees  bill  provides  no  assistance 
for  new  units  that  will  be  constructed 
under  the  farmworker  housing  pro- 
gram. What  this  means  is  that  new 
units  will  be  completed,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  put  families  Into  them, 
because  the  small  additional  rental  as- 
sistance funding  is  not  available.  Not 
only  will  this  mean  that  some  low- 
Income  farmworkers  will  not  be 
housed,  but  it  appears  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  committee's  overall  goal 
of  preserving  the  program— we  are  ap- 
propriating 90  percent  of  the  money 
for  this  effort  in  the  construction  pro- 
gram, but  the  overall  effort  only 
makes  sense  If  we  provide  the  small 
rental  assistance  moneys  that  go  with 
it. 

I  understand  that  the  House  bill  has 
a  higher  appropriation  figure  for 
rental  assistance,  but  also  neglects  to 
set  aside  any  funds  for  assistance  at- 
tached to  new  construction  coming  on 
stream  this  year.  Quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  funding  level,  I  hope 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
can  try  to  get  the  conference  commit- 
tee to  address  this  issue,  and  see  if  a 
small  amount  of  assistance— on  the 
order  of  500  units— can  be  set  aside  for 
farmworker  housing  new  construction 
units. 
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tAT.  COCHRAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  raising  this  issue.  I  under- 
stand his  concern.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult, as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  under- 
stands, to  be  certain  going  into  a  con- 
ference just  how  a  problem  is  going  to 
be  dealt  with.  But  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  will  keep  this  problem  in  mind 
during  the  conference. 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  for 
bringing  up  H.R.  3037.  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill. 

I  only  wish  now  that  some  of  the 
Members  who  have  amendments 
would  come  to  the  Chamber  and  offer 
those  amendments. 

We  have  seven  appropriations  bills 
on  which  we  need  fairly  immediate 
action  because  we  will  have  another 
continuing  resolution  in  the  next  2  or 
3  weeks  and  we  have  a  number  of 
other  matters,  including  reconcilia- 
tion, the  so-called  textile  bill,  the  farm 
bill,  a  number  of  other  matters  we 
hope  to  bring  up  before  the  Thanks- 
giving break  which  starts  on  Novem- 
ber 22. 

But  there  are  amendments  of  Sena- 
tors QuAYLE.  Gore,  Chiles,  Levin, 
Dixon.  Dole/Exon.  Lautenberg. 
Grassley.  Metzenbaum,  and  Prox- 
mire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  those 
can  be  disposed  of  today. 

I  can  only  indicate  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  do  not  know  anything  else  to  do 
but  come  in  at  8  a.m.  In  the  morning 
and  have  a  vote  at  8:30  a.m.  on  attend- 
ance check.  Otherwise,  we  will  never 
get  started. 

We  have  been  on  this  bill  since  11:15 
a.m.  It  is  now  3  p.m.  and.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  there  have  been  opening 
statements  made  and  the  managers, 
both  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  Senator  Burdick. 
have  been  cooling  their  heels  most  of 
the  day. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  come  to 
the  Chamber  because  we  must  dispose 
of  a  number  of  these  appropriations 
bills  and  reconciliation  this  week. 

I  know  there  are  some  Members  who 
prefer  to  do  their  amendments  tomor- 
row, but  if  they  can  do  It  today,  we  can 
order  the  votes,  have  the  rollcall  vote 
tomorrow,  and  move  on  to  the  next 
appropriations  bill  as  well  as  reconcili- 
ation. 
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So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  have  indicated  an  interest  In  re- 
cessing or  adjourning  this  year,  this  is 
a  good  example  why  we  will  probably 
be  here  until  after  Thanksgiving. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  775 

(Purpose;  To  appropriate  funds  to  carry  out 
the  orphan  drug  grant  and  contract  pro- 
gram) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  offer  an  amendment,  but  first 
I  wish  to  talk  for  about  a  minute  and 
then  I  will  submit  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Alexander  Medical 
Foundation,  the  American  Narcolepsy 
Association,  the  Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  Society  of  America,  the 
Center  for  Neurologic  Study,  the  Cor- 
nelia de  Lange  Syndrome  Association, 
and  about  35  other  organizations,  a 
total  list  of  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   list 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Alexander  Medical  Foundation. 
American  Narcolepsy  Association. 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Scleriosis  Society  of 
America. 
Center  for  Neurologic  Study. 
Cornelia  de  Lange  Syndrome  Association. 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 
Cystinosis  Foundation. 
Dysautonomia  Foundation.  Inc. 
Dystrophic     Epidermolysis     Bullosa     Re- 
search Association. 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 
Family  Survival  Project  for  Brain  Dam- 
aged Adults. 
Friedreich's  Atazia  Group  in  America,  Inc. 
Gauchers  Disease  Registry. 
Guillain-Barre  Syndrome  Support  Group. 
Huntington's      Disease      Foundation      of 
America. 

Intfmational    Joseph    Diseases    Founda- 
tion. 
Myoclonus  Families  United. 
National  Association  for  Sickle  Cell  Dis- 
ease. 
National  Ataxia  Foundation. 
National  Head  Injury  Foundation, 
National    Huntington's    Disease    Associa- 
tion. 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 
National  Neurofibromatosis  Foundation. 
National  Foundation  for  Ectodermal  Dys- 
plsisias. 

National    Retinitis    Pigmentosa    Founda- 
tion. 

National  Tay-Sachs  &  Allied  Diseases  As- 
sociation. Inc. 
National  Tuberous  Sclerosis  Association. 
Osteogenesis  Imperfecla-N.C.A..  Inc. 
Paget's  Disease  Foundation. 
Parkinsons  Disease  Foundation. 
Parkinsons  Educational  Program  •  USA 
(PEP^USA). 
Prader  Willi  Syndrome  Association. 
The  Sarcoidosis  Family  Aid  &  Medical  Re- 
search Foundation. 
Scleraderma  Society.  Inc. 
Tourette  Syndrome  Association,  Inc. 
United  Leukodystrophy  Foundation.  Inc. 
United  Parkinson  Foundation. 
Wilson  s  Disease  Association. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  might  say  that  it  includes  the  Na- 
tional  Head   Injury   Foundation,   the 


National  Huntington's  Disease  Asso- 
ciation, the  Tourette  Syndrome  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  the  United  Parkinson 
Foundation,  and  many  others. 

Then  what  is  this  amendment  that  I 
am  about  to  offer'  It  is  an  amendment 
having  to  do  with  additional  appro- 
priation of  $4  million  in  research  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  orphan 
drugs.  What  are  orphan  drugs? 

Orphan  drugs  are  used  to  treat  rare 
diseases  that  afflict  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people. 

An  estimated  8  million  Americans 
suffer  from  over  5,000  rare  diseases. 
Over  half  of  these  are  childhood  dis- 
eases. 

Drugs  for  rare  diseases  are  not  prof- 
itable for  pharmaceutical  companies 
to  develop,  and  we  can  all  well  under- 
stand that. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  and  the  result 
is  many  drugs  which  could  be  used  to 
treat  these  afflictions  never  get  devel- 
oped. 

The  Orphan  Drug  Act  was  originally 
signed  into  law  in  January  1983.  It  au- 
thorized $4  million  a  year  for  research 
grants.  That  was  the  congressional 
intent,  that  was  the  law. 

This  $4  million  authorization,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  appropriated.  A 
small  amount  for  grants  has  been 
available  through  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Again,  this  was  a  separate  appropria- 
tion, and  it  was  not  under  the  Orphan 
Drug  Act  authorization  bill. 

In  the  years  between  1983  and  1985 
combined,  less  than  $4  million  has 
been  spent  on  research  grants— Con- 
gress intended  to  spend  $4  million  a 
year. 

The  word  going  around  in  the  scien- 
tific community  is  that  the  Orphan 
Drug  Program  is  dying,  due  to  the  lack 
of  funding.  Fewer  researchers  are 
bothering  to  submit  applications  for 
this  program. 

For  instance:  in  1983,  only  one-half 
of  a  million  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  research:  55  applications  were  re- 
ceived; 44  were  approved;  but  only  8  of 
the  44  were  funded. 

In  1984.  only  $103  million  was  ap- 
propriated. 43  applications  were  re- 
ceived; 33  were  approved;  and  again 
only  11  were  funded. 

In  1985.  only  $1.42  million  was  ap- 
propriated; 41  applications  were  re- 
ceived; and  34  were  approved. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill  which  gave  the  pro- 
gram an  additional  $1  million,  and 
with  that  19  new  grants  were  awarded. 
Obviously,  many  of  the  grants 
awarded  must  be  funded  for  more 
than  1  year.  Therefore,  obligations  for 
money  are  often  committed  before 
new  projects  are  even  considered. 

In  order  for  a  research  program  to 
be  viable,  it  must  be  able  to  award 
grants  annually,  not  once  every  2  or  3 
years. 
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This  amendment  simply  carries  out 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

It  appropriates  a  funding  authority 
that  has  been  denied  for  over  3  years. 

It  breathes  life  into  a  program  that 
desperately  needs  it. 

It  gives  hope  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  today  have  nowhere  else  to 
turn. 

To  those  who  would  talk  about  costs, 
first  let  me  point  out  we  are  talking 
about  a  very,  very  small  amount  of 
money.  When  you  are  dealing  with  a 
subject  such  as  illness  of  children,  ill- 
ness of  adults,  $4  million  is  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  when  we  talk  about  the 
billioris  that  are  spent  for  medical  re- 
search in  this  country. 

But  that  $4  million  can  be  extremely 
valuable  in  coming  up  with  some  of 
the  answers  for  the  rare  diseases 
about  which  we  are  speaking.  And  I 
would  say  to  those  who  are  managing 
the  bill.  $4  million  does  not  even 
become  a  decimal  point  let  alone  a 
number  on  any  appropriations  bill.  It 
is  such  an  insignificant  amount  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  dollars  that 
are  in  this  bill  and  in  the  other  bills 
that  we  deal  with  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
that  I  would  urge  upon  you.  I  would 
beseech  you,  I  would  entreat  you,  and 
I  would  also  ask  you  if  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment which  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  send  to  the  desk  because  I  am 
waiting  for  legislative  counsel  to  get 
the  draft  of  it  over  to  me. 

Under  those  circumstances.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mrrz- 
ENBAUMl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
775. 

On      page      57.      line      10,      strike      out 
$394,044,000"    and    insert    In    lieu    thereof 
$398,044,000.  of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  and  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act". 

(Mr.  HELMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  subject  matter  area  that  is 
very  important  and  needs  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  in  my  opinion.  His 
amendment  seeks  to  add  $4  million  to 
a  drug  grants  program  administered 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Specifically  the  reason  this  program 
exists  is  to  encourage  research  and  de- 
velopment of  drugs  to  combat  rare  dis- 
eases. 

The  economic  problem  for  drug 
manufacturers  and  research  scientists 
is  that  even  if  you  find  a  drug  that  is 
effective  against  a  rare  disease  there  is 
not  much  market  for  it.  It  is  hard  to 
generate  revenue  after  such  a  drug  is 
developed  and  put  on  the  market,  and 
so  the  economic  consequences  are  such 
that  there  is  not  much  research  being 
done  in  this  area  since  drug  manufac- 
turers and  retailers  are  in  business  to 
make  money  and  you  cannot  make 
money  doing  research  and  marketing 
drugs  to  deal  with  the  effects  and 
problems  of  rare  diseases. 

I  recall  joining  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  a  few  years  ago  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  create  a  program 
to  encourage  more  research  in  these 
areas.  That  bill  was  enacted  into  law 
as  Public  Law  97-414.  It  was  enacted 
January  4,  1983.  It  amends  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  drugs  for  rare 
diseases  and  conditions  and  for  other 
purposes.  Among  the  provisions  of  this 
act  is  a  Drug  Grants  Program,  and 
that  is  the  program  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  hopes  we  will  fund.  For  just  a 
matter  of  history  we  have  made  avail- 
able under  this  bill,  the  contunittee  rec- 
ommends, the  sum  of  $1.8  million  in 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ap- 
propriation. 

This  is  specifically  for  the  Orphan 
Product  Grants  Program. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  we  hope 
can  be  modified  so  that  we  do  add 
some  funds  for  this  program.  Even 
though  we  have  recommended  this 
prior  level  of  $1.8  million,  we  think 
that  it  is  an  Important  program.  It  is 
meritorious.  The  only  issue  really 
before  the  Senate  as  I  see  It  is  the 
budget  constraint  problem.  We  are  op- 
erating under  a  budget  resolution,  for 
instance,  which  assumes  $409  million 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
for  this  next  fiscal  year. 

But  the  President's  budget  requested 
$420,995,000.  Our  committee  has 
brought  a  bill  here  that  provides 
$421,382,000  for  the  operation  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  this 
year.  And  within  that,  as  I  say.  we 
have  the  $1.8  million. 

Incidentally,  there  is  another  provi- 
sion of  this  act  I  referred  to  that  pro- 


vides a  tax  credit  to  corporations  who 
conduct  research  and  testing  of  drugs 
for  rare  diseases  to  encourage  more 
work  in  that  area,  and  that  tax  credit 
is  available  as  an  incentive  in  addition 
to  the  grant  program  which  is  sought 
to  be  fully  funded  by  this  amendment. 

May  I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that 
rather  than  accepting  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  which 
would  add  $4  million  to  the  bill.  I 
would  be  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  Senate  accept  an  amendment  that 
would  add  $2.2  million  to  this  account 
which  would  bring  up  to  the  author- 
ized level  of  $4  million  the  appropria- 
tion for  research  grants  for  orphan 
products  and  orphan  drugs  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  hope  the  Senator  can  consider  that 
request  and  that  suggestion  as  a  way 
to  resolve  the  issue.  It  is  an  important 
problem.  It  does  need  solving,  and  I 
commend  and  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  bringing  this  important  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  respond  two  ways  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Mississippi, 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  tremendous  re- 
spect. 1  appreciate  what  he  is  saying 
and  I  appreciate  his  willingness  to 
compromoise  the  issue.  But  I  point  out 
that  if  the  agriculture  appropriations 
measure  stands  as  is.  no  new  grants 
will  be  funded,  and  some  multiyear 
projects  may  not  survive. 

So,  as  a  consequence,  we  are  talking 
about  new  grants  for  orphan  drug  re- 
search of  $1.8  million  that  Is  presently 
in  the  bill  itself,  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  that  can  be  used  for  research 
but  some  of  It  also  can  be  used  for 
other  purposes  as  well.  It  is  not  limit- 
ed alone  to  research. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  having 
anything  less  than  a  minimum  of  $4 
million  for  research  would  do  violence 
to  the  needs  that  are  to  be  found  in 
this  area.  There  are  so  many  different 
organizations  and  so  many  different 
Illnesses  about  which  we  are  speaking, 
and  I  would  feel  that  to  cut  back  the 
$4  million  to  $2.2  million  would  be  less 
than  it  should  be. 

But  being  a  conciliatory  human 
being.  I  am  prepared  to  compromise 
and  see  if  my  colleague  would  be  will- 
ing instead  of  the  $2.2  million  and  my 
$4  million  perhaps  we  could  compro- 
mise at  $3.2  million  and  make  It  a  total 
of  $5  million. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  suggest 
this:  he  and  I  have  no  quarrel  over  the 
fact  that  $4  million  ought  to  be  used 
from  the  funds  appropriated  In  the  act 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
for  the  Orphan  Drug  Grants  Program. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  on  that  issue. 


The  only  disagreement  and  the  only 
suggestion  of  difference  that  might 
exist  is  that  instead  of  writing  in.  as 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do,  that  the 
appropriated  level  on  page  57,  line  10 
should  be  $398,044,000,  this  Senator  is 
suggesting  that  instead  that  figure 
should  be  $396,244,000. 

If  I  could  gel  the  Senator  to  agree  to 
make  simply  that  change  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  amendment  as  it  is, 
which  would  leave  the  earmarking  of 
$4  million  unchanged,  so  that  the 
amendment  would  then  read:  "On 
page  57.  line  10.  strike  out  $394,044,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $396,244,000. 
of  which  $4  million  shall  be  available 
for  grants  and  contracts  of  section  5  of 
rhe  Orphan  Drug  Act. "  then  he  and  I 
would  have  no  disagreement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  that  is  all  right.  As  I  under- 
stand the  shaving  of  the  extra  $2  mil- 
lion, we  would  find  that  in  some  other 
programs  or  the  Department  would  be 
expected  to  find  it.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  is  suggesting? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  our 
suggestion  is  that  we  specifically  ear- 
mark 54  million,  the  authorized  level, 
for  the  Orphan  Drug  Grants  Program, 
and  that  we  make  that  total  number 
simply  $2.2  million  more  than  was  pro- 
vided by  the  committee.  This  requires 
the  FDA  to  make  some  adjustments;  it 
certainly  does.  They  have  to  make 
some  adjustments.  They  have  to  make 
some  choices.  But  it  requires  them  to 
have  a  program,  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  $4  million  for  that  Orphan 
Drug  Grant  Program. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  concerns 
me  is  whether  or  not  this  $4  million 
would  encompass  the  $1.8  million  that 
is  already  in  the  bill,  and  that  con- 
cerns me  because  the  need  for  that 
$1.8  million  is  so  demanding  that  it 
will  be  required  just  to  cover  those 
programs  that  are  ongoing  on  a  year- 
to  year  basis.  I  believe  that  I  would,  in 
effect,  be  cutting  back  an  addition  of 
$2.2  million,  and  I  am  frankly  reluc- 
tant to  do  that. 

Let  me  make  another  suggestion. 
Could  we  add  a  line,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  the  $1.8  million  figure  is,  could 
we  add  a  line  indicating  that  this  $4 
million  shall  specifically  not  include 
those  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  in  some  section  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
reluctant  to  include  language  like 
that.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have 
identified  the  public  law  that  is  the 
authority  for  the  Orphan  Drug  Grant 
Program.  It  provided,  when  it  was  en- 
acted, a  $4  million  a  year  grant  pro- 
gram. It  was  reauthorized  and  the  au- 
thorized limits  are  $4  million  each 
year. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  accept  the 
Senators  suggestion. 


Mr.  President,  1  send  a  modification 
of  my  pending  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  change  or 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  need  the  Chair's  permission. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
asked  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right.  The  amend- 
ment at  this  point  is  modified  because 
of  the  author's  right  to  so  modify. 

The  amendment  (No.  775),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

On  page  57,  line  10.  strike  out 
■$394,044,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
$396,244,000.  of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  and  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  modification  is  just  the  language 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  has  sug- 
gested. If  he  is  prepared  to  accept  it,  I 
am  prepared  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  the  modification  to  his 
amendment.  I  am  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that  the  amendment  be  accept- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum]. 

The  amendment  (No.  775),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  managers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  wish  to  express 
my  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  managers  of  this  bill.  I 
know  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
that  they  have  done  and  the  incredible 
detail  that  is  involved  in  preparing  an 
appropriations  measure  for  agricultur- 
al development  and  related  agencies. 

I  do  want  to  pose  this  inquiry  to  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill.  Mi. 
Cochran.  1  have  run  some  figures 
through  my  head  and  on  paper  and  I 
asked  staff  to  use  the  computer,  and  I 
find  what  appears  to  be  a  $1.8  billion 
differential  in  what  the  Agriculture 
Committee  authorized  for  farm  credit 


and  food  stamps.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  comment  on 
what  appeared  to  be  a  $1.8  billion 
overage  for  these  two  items  alone. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  would  be 
happy  to  provide  the  information  that 
we  have  about  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams, the  way  they  are  estimated, 
and  the  way  that  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending funding. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  an  authoriz- 
ing level.  I  believe. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Correct. 

Mr  COCHRAN.  The  authorized 
level  that  this  committee  is  bringing 
its  bill  to  the  floor  under  is  current 
law  level.  The  Agriculture  Contunittee, 
as  I  understand  the  Senator,  has  writ- 
ten the  farm  bill.  It  is  on  the  calendar, 
and  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate 
next  week.  The  work  done  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  based  on 
the  law  as  it  exists  now— as  it  has  been 
enacted,  and  signed  by  the  President. 
If  changes  are  maide  in  the  law,  and 
funding  is  not  authorized  it  cannot  t)e 
used;  that  is.  the  controlling  authority 
is  the  legislative  process.  Or.  if 
changes  are  made  to  require  additional 
funding,  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  may  have  to  be  considered. 
But  I  think  the  bill  as  presented  to  the 
Senate,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  con- 
sistent with  current  law  levels  of  au- 
thorization both  In  the  farm  credit 
area  and  in  the  food  stamp  area. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  in  no  way  am  I  being  criti- 
cal. I  was  just  interested  in  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  $1.8  billion  over- 
age. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
to  do  this.  Can  a  member  of  the  Sena- 
tor's staff  confer  with  a  member  of 
mine  about  these  figures  overnight 
and  let  me  take  a  look  at  it?  Of  course, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee wants  the  same  thing.  But 
I  look  at  the  components  of  the  appro- 
priation. For  example,  it  says  the  bill 
as  reported  to  the  Senate,  amount  of 
change  by  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  any  case,  over- 
night let  us  run  the  computers  and  see 
if  there  is  that  overage.  If  there  is,  the 
Senator  knows  that  I  have  some  prob- 
lem with  the  cost  of  the  farm  bill. 
When  it  was  reported  out  of  the  Agri- 
culture Conunittee  I  became  first 
chairman  of  that  committee  in  history 
to  have  to  vote  against  the  reported 
bill  simply  because  of  the  cost  of  it. 
But  I  know  the  Senator  is  acting  in 
completely  good  faith.  If  the  Senator 
will  accord  me  the  consultation  be- 
tween his  staff  and  mine,  I  would  ap- 
Drcci&tc  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  instruct  the  staff  to 
meet  with  the  Senator's  staff  to  go 
over  the  figures.  We  want  the  appro- 
priations bill  to  be  consistent  with  cur- 
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rent  legal  authority,  statutory  author- 
ity, and  we  thinli  it  is. 

I  might  say  in  this  farm  credit  area  I 
linow  the  distingxiished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  sched- 
uled a  hearing  to  look  Into  the  farm 
credit  difficulties,  to  analyze,  and  con- 
sider the  suggestions  that  may  be 
made  by  lending  institutions,  adminis- 
tration officials,  and  others  about 
reform  in  that  area.  We  will  be  follow- 
ing very  closely  those  hearings  and 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  come  up 
with  some  solutions  to  these  farm 
credit  problems. 

We  hear  about  farmers  having  diffi- 
culty getting  credit.  I  know  in  my 
State  we  have  almost  60  percent  of  the 
farm  credit  being  extended  directly  to 
borrowers  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  That  is  how  bad  the 
situation  is  in  just  one  State.  I  know 
there  are  others  where  you  can  point 
to  situations  where  there  are  very  real 
difficulties  in  the  farm  credit  area.  In 
this  bill  we  brought  to  the  floor,  for 
Instance,  we  are  recommending  a  level 
of  lending  authority  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
almost  $5  billion.  That  is  the  same 
level  of  lending  that  is  available,  was 
available  this  past  fiscal  year  that  just 
ended  September  30— $4.7  billion: 
some  of  that  in  direct  operating  loan 
moneys  and  some  in  guaranteed  lend- 
ing authority. 

We  are  suggesting  in  this  legisla- 
tion—and in  our  committee  report- 
that  we  phase  in  a  guaranteed  loan  as- 
sistance program  as  an  alternative  to 
the  direct  lending  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  That,  I 
know,  is  consistent  with  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. That  is  a  suggestion  that  is  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  question,  I  guess,  is.  How  much 
authority  do  you  provide  under  the 
bill  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion? We  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  over 
the  banks,  or  over  insurance  compa- 
nies, or  any  other  lenders.  But  we  can 
provide  a  limit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Last  year  they  borrowed  from  other 
accounts  and  loaned  money  directly  to 
farmers  under  this  program.  That,  I 
was  told,  was  consistent  with  current 
law.  We  are  trying  to  make  available 
an  adequate  amount  of  money  here  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  farmers,  but 
at  the  same  time  make  a  contribution 
toward  deficit  reduction  because  that 
is  important,  too.  I  recognize  that. 

I  am  certainly  hoping  that  the 
Senate  will  be  restrained  as  we  deal 
with  this  bill  and  other  appropriations 
bills  to  be  sure  that  we  stay  within  our 
targets,  and  that  we  give  effect  to  the 
rhetoric  about  reducing  the  deficit  be- 
cause I  think  that  is  about  as  impor- 
tant a  contribution  as  we  can  make 
right  now  toward  bringing  down  inter- 


est rates  and  creating  a  better  econom- 
ic envirormient— environment  for 
growth,  more  exports,  and  more 
chance  of  farmers  operating  at  a 
profit.  I  know  that  is  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wants,  too. 

In  the  food  stamp  area,  we  have  pro- 
vided funding  that  will  ensure  that  the 
existing  caseload— those  who  are  deriv- 
ing benefits  under  that  program  in  the 
1985  fiscal  year— will  be  eligible  and 
able  to  participate  in  the  program  in 
1986.  Our  funding  authority  is  a  little 
over  that  of  the  House  because  the 
HoU^e  basically  underfunds  the  esti- 
mated expense  in  that  program.  And 
they  use  the  money,  it  appears,  for 
other  purposes.  And  then  that  lays  the 
stage,  lays  the  predicate,  for  a  supple- 
mental later  on  to  add  to  the  program. 
We  are  trying  not  to  do  that  in  this 
bill.  We  are  trying  to  state  what  the 
estimates  are,  what  the  facts  are,  and 
then  recommend  a  level  of  funding 
that  is  based  on  those  facts  as  they 
exist  today. 

So  we  hope  we  have  not  overfunded 
that  program.  We  do  not  think  we 
have  any  of  the  other  nutrition  pro- 
grams. But  to  be  sure  that  our  figures 
are  consistent  with  those  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  staff,  we  will  be 
happy  to  get  together,  go  over  them, 
and  try  to  answer  any  questions  that 
anybody  has  about  them. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  say  to  htm  that 
trying  to  get  these  hearings  moving  on 
the  credit  situation  is  something  else 
again.  I  have  now  scheduled  for  the 
third  time:  each  time  the  credit  system 
has  said  we  need  a  little  more  time  to 
get  up  our  analysis.  Now  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Baker,  htis  sent  word  that  he 
would  like  for  us  to  defer  a  few  more 
days.  So  we  have  had  to  reschedule  for 
the  third  time  our  credit  period.  I  do 
not  like  that  because  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  about  the  business  of  finding 
out  what  is  the  scope  of  the  problems, 
and  what  the  possible  remedies  are. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
kindness,  his  tolerance  with  raising 
questions  about  this  amount  of 
money:  $1.8  billion  is  not  so  much  any 
more,  but  I  think  as  Senator  Dirksen 
said  one  time,  a  billion  here  and  a  bil- 
lion there,  it  soon  adds  up  to  real 
money.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
answer  to  it.  I  know  the  Senator 
would. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  accom- 
modations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  we  have  other  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  bringing  up 
amendments  to  the  bill.  A  few  have 
discussed  suggested  changes  in  the  bill 
with  me.  I  know  we  will  be  considering 
amendments— if  not  later  today,  then 
certainly  tomorrow.  We  are  prepared 


to  debate  those  amendments,  consider 
them,  and  try  to  resolve  the  issues 
that  are  raised  by  those  amendments. 
I  hope  Senators  who  do  have  amend- 
ments can  come  to  the  floor  at  this 
time  and  offer  them. 

I  see  no  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  are  seeking  recognition  or 
who  have  amendments. 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7TT. 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  termination  date 
for  loan  guarantees  under  the  Biomass 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  and 
affirm  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  modify  conditional  loan  guaran- 
tees) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Dole.  Mr    Zorinsky. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr. 

Cohen,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  ask  for 

its  inunediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon], 

for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr. 

Durenbcrger.  Mr    Boschwitz.  Mr.  Cohen. 

and  Mr.  Mitchell,  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  777. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec  Section  221  of  the  Biomass  Energy 
and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-294:  42  U.S.C.  8821 )  is  amended  by- 

(U  striking  out  September  30.  1984'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  June  30.  1986' : 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 'The  Secretary  may  modify  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  conditional  commit- 
ment for  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  sub- 
title made  before  October  1.  1984.  including 
the  amount  of  the  loan  guarantee.  Enact- 
ment of  this  section  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  Indicating  Congressional  approval  with 
respect  to  any  pending  conditional  commit- 
ments under  this  act  " 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  the  majority  leader  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  extend  for  9  months 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  negotiate  three  remaining 
Federal  loan  guarantees  to  construct 
ethanol  plants  in  the  United  States.  I 
believe  a  brief  summation  would  be  in 
order,  and  I  will  be  brief. 
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In  1980.  Congress  passed  a  Biomass 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act.  which 
set  this  Loan  Guarantee  Program  in 
place.  When  this  program  initially  ex- 
pired on  September  30.  1984.  four  pro- 
posed projects  were  still  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Energy  Department. 
Rather  than  having  those  four 
projects  die  while  there  was  still  a 
chance  for  them  to  be  approved.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  at  that  time,  with 
the  help  of  the  majority  leader,  to 
extend  the  approval  deadline  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  The  Senate  passed 
this  legislation  on  March  28,  and  the 
President  signed  it  into  law  on  Octo- 
ber 16. 

Since  then,  unfortunately,  only  one 
of  the  four  remaining  projects  has 
been  approved.  Three  others,  in  Ne- 
braska. Minnesota  and  Maine,  are  still 
the  subject  of  negotiation.  What 
today's  amendment  will  accomplish  is 
to  further  extend  the  deadline  and 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  give  him  sufficient  flexi- 
bility so  these  three  projects  can  con- 
tinue to  be  considered.  This  measure 
involves  no  new  program  and  it  does 
not  approve  these  projects.  It  simply 
provides  more  time  for  the  Energy  De- 
partment to  complete  its  evaluation  of 
these  proposals  which  have  been  pend- 
ing for  so  long. 

The  majority  leader.  Senator  Bos 
Dole  of  Kansas,  has  been  enormously 
helpful  through  these  last  several 
months  and  has  joined  me  in  monitor- 
ing this  program  and  the  negotiations 
involved.  My  Nebraska  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Ed  Zorinsky.  has  also  been  very 
helpful.  Additionally.  I  want  to  thank 
Senator  Metzenbaum  for  his  coopera- 
tion. 

If  eventually  approved,  these  facili- 
ties will  help  expand  the  domestic  fuel 
ethanol  industry's  ability  to  provide 
critically  needed  domestic  outlets  for 
U.S.  farm  commodities.  In  addition, 
fuel  ethanol  is  a  proven  octane  en- 
hancer and  a  leading  replacement  for 
lead  additives  which  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  is  rapidly  phas- 
ing out  of  gasoline. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  These 
projects  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  each  in  a  good  faith  response 
to  the  Energy  Department  solicitation 
and  deserve  the  opportunity  to  finalize 
those  efforts.  The  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  bring  these  projects  to  the 
brink  of  completion  only  to  abandon 
them  in  the  midst  of  ongoing  negotia- 
tions. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  measure 
does  not  provide  approval  of  the  loan 
guarantees  for  these  projects.  It 
merely  gives  each  project  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  the  Energy  Departments 
financial  scrutiny  and  hopefully  close 
on  the  loan  guarantee.  These  projects 
offer  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
Nations  energy  supply  and  new  mar- 
kets for  our  hard-pressed  farmers. 


Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  and  everyone 
concerned  with  this  matter  and  hope 
we  can  act  expeditiously  and  provide 
this  clarification  so  the  evaluation  and 
approval  process  can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  that  this  is  the  last  time  that 
we  have  to  extend  the  negotiation 
period  for  these  three  ethanol 
projects.  It  is  time  for  both  DOE  and 
the  sponsors  to  come  to  some  final  de- 
cision. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  points  for 
the  record. 

First,  this  amendment  clearly  states 
that  its  adoption  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  indication  of  congressional 
approval  of  any  of  the  projects  in 
question.  Nor  should  it  be  viewed  as  a 
direct  order  to  DOE  to  make  award  to 
projects  if  they  have  not  fulfilled  all 
requirements  of  the  conditional  con- 
tracts. 

Second.  I  strongly  agree  with  my  co- 
leagues  that  it  is  still  important  for 
this  Nation  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources. 
Therefore,  if  these  projects  fulfill  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  prelimi- 
nary contracts,  and  show  themselves 
to  be  economically  viable  and  in  the 
national  interest.  DOE  should  not 
delay  in  awarding  assistance. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  a  final  decision 
on  these  projects,  and  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  facilitate  a  sound  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  I  understand  that  there 
have  been  no  objections  from  the 
other  side  that  I  know  of.  I  have 
talked  with  the  majority  leader  about 
this.  I  assume  that  we  can  pass  the 
amendment  by  voice  vote. 

Therefore.  I  would  say  that  I  think  a 
roUcall  would  not  be  necessary,  but  I 
would  like  to  hear  at  this  time  from 
the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  North  Dakota  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  three  remaining  projects  would 
be  about  $150  million  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  would  be  expected 
to  guarantee  90  percent  of  that 
amount,  or  $135  million. 

Mr.  EXON.  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  figures  just 
stated  by  my  colleague  from  North 
Dakota  are  essentially  correct.  This 
was  the  way  that  the  program  was  set 
up  in  the  original  instance. 

I  would  only  remind  the  Senator,  of 
course,  these  are  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams with  10  percent  cash  up  front 
by  the  originators  of  the  project. 


I  would  certainly  emphasize  at  this 
time  that  all  that  this  amendment  ex- 
tending time  would  do— not  to  change 
any  of  the  projects  whatsoever,  but  it 
certainly  would  not  give  the  stamp  of 
approval  to  any  one  or  all  three  of  the 
projects— all  that  it  would  do  is  extend 
the  time  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  make  the  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  one  or  all  three  of 
these  projects  were  feasible  and  if 
they  were  they  would  have  the  au- 
thority under  the  law  to  make  the 
loan  guarantee. 

Mr,  BURDICK.  Is  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  aware  that  this  sum 
would  exceed  the  balance  left  in  the 
DOE  loan  guarantee  default  reserve 
by  $10  million? 

Mr  EXON.  I  was  not  aware  of  that 
fact.  We  are  not  so  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  There  is  some  in- 
dication that  the  Department  of 
Energy  may  not  be  in  a  position  to 
guarantee  all  three  of  these  loans. 
They  may  not  concede  to  guarantee 
for  any  of  them.  I  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly worried  at  this  particular 
juncture  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
$10  million  over  the  committed 
amount. 

If  that  were  the  case.  I  suppose  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  might  have 
to  so  notify  Congress  for  any  appropri- 
ate action  before  they  made  the  final 
of  the  three  guarantees,  if  Indeed  it  is 
their  determination  that  they  are 
loans  worthy  of  acceptance. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Could  the  Senator 
advise  me  what  subcommittee  the 
scoring  would  take  place— Agriculture 
or  Interior? 

Mr.  EXON.  It  would  take  place  in 
the  Department  of  Energy.  We  are 
using  the  vehicle  of  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation because  this  is  a  matter,  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
knows,  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
regard  to  agriculture  and.  therefore, 
we  think  this  is  a  proper  vehicle  to 
simply  grant  the  extension  of  time. 

Further  to  enlighten  the  Senator 
with  regard  to  the  matter  at  hand,  it 
could  be  that  the  loan  guarantees  on 
one  or  more  of  these  contracts  may 
have  to  be  increased  somewhat  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  delay,  and 
many  of  those  delays  not  as  a  result  of 
what  the  applicants  have  done  but  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Energy  has 
not  been  timely  in  their  determination 
of  either  go  or  no  go  on  the  project. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  My  question  really 
is  which  subcommittee  will  the  de- 
faults be  scored  against.  Agriculture  or 
Interior? 

Mr.  EXON.  It  would  be  in  Interior. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  it  would  be  in  the 
Interior  Department.  This  comes 
under  Energy  and  therefore  under  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and  it  would 
take  some  cooperation  between  those 
agencies  to  get  this  handled,  it  seems 
to  me. 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  worked  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Mr.  Dole,  in 
the  development  and  presentation  of 
this  amendment  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  discussion  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
who  not  only  is  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee  but  also  is  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Sul)committee. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment personally.  I  do  feel  some  con- 
cern, however,  for  this  amendment 
being  attached  to  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  since  we  do  not  nor- 
mally exercise  jurisdiction  over  this 
subject  matter  area. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  nonetheless 
understand  this  is  an  unusual  circum- 
stance: it  Is  not  the  usual  problem  that 
is  considered. 

Is  the  Senator  seeking  recognition?  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
by  my  friend  from  Mississippi.  I  think 
they  have  been  well  stated.  The  facts 
of  the  matter  are.  as  I  stated  in  my 
opening  remarks,  that  this  expired 
September  30  last.  So  in  the  meantime 
everything  is  in  abeyance.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, the  decision  were  made  today 
that  all  three,  and  this  is  limited  to 
just  these  three  projects— none  others 
can  be  considered— the  Department  of 
Energy  would  decide  right  today  that 
all  three  of  these  projects  should  go 
ahead,  they  do  not  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  do  it. 

So  we  are  using  this  agriculture  ap- 
propriations vehicle  as  a  means  merely 
to  extend  the  time  that  they  have  to 
work  out  if  these  are  feasible  and  if 
the  Department  feels  that  they  are 
loarui  that  should  be  made  they  could 
go  ahead  and  authorize  them. 

So,  we  are  using  this  as  a  vehicle.  It 
may  not  be  an  appropriate  vehicle. 
But  under  the  circumstances,  with  the 
delicate  negotiations  that  are  going  on 
between  them  who  propose  to  build 
these  plants,  their  financial  interests, 
right  now  they  are  tied  up  because 
even  if  all  agreed  today  they  should  be 
made,  they  could  not  be  and.  there- 
fore, after  my  visitation  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  we  felt  that  this  was 
something  that  is  deserving  of  enough 
credit  to  put  this  on  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill,  although  I  would 
agree  that  the  agriculture  bill  itself  is 
not  directly  connected  therewith  but 
indirectly,  since  this  further  would 
lend  further  stability  to  the  agricul- 
ture sector  that  the  two  managers  of 
the  bill  know  very  well  is  in  deep  diffi- 
culty today. 

Mr.    DURENBERGER.     Mr     Presi 
dent,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  my  friend.  Senator 
Dole.   I   appreciate   his   leadership   in 


finding  an  appropriate  vehicle  to  move 
this  vital  legislation. 

This  amendment  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  farmers  in  Minnesota. 
The  ethanol  industry  is  an  infant  in- 
dustry, we  have  two  facilities  operat 
ing  at  a  capacity  of  4.5  million  gallons 
a  year.  We  are  poised  on  the  edge  of  a 
growing,  booming,  ethanol  market  in 
Minnesota  which  provides  a  valuable 
outlet  for  our  agricultural  surpluses. 

In  December  1984,  only  1.5  percent 
of  the  gasoline  burned  in  Minnesota 
was  gasohol.  That  increased  to  2.4  per- 
cent in  February  and  to  6.4  percent  in 
May.  Then  it  took  off.  Consumption 
was  9.2  percent  in  June  and  shot  up  to 
21  percent. 

The  demand  for  ethanol  is  there  and 
it  is  only  going  one  way,  up.  It  is 
growth  and  the  market  it  creates  for 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  is  a 
critical  stimulant  to  the  faltering  farm 
economy. 

The  Minnesota  alcohol  producer's 
facility  in  Mankato  which  is  salvaged 
by  this  extension  is  a  15  million  gallon 
per  year  project.  It  would  consume  6.3 
million  bushels  of  corn  annually, 
which  would  put  roughly  $15  billion 
into  Minnesota's  farm  economy.  It 
would  create  55  permanent  jobs  and 
about  250  to  300  construction  jobs. 

This  project  is  supported  not  only  by 
the  local  community  and  developers 
but  by  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  ap- 
preciate Senator  Dole's  leadership  in 
bringing  about  the  timely  passage  of 
this  legislation  which  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
join  all  the  Senators  from  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  and  Maine,  in  offering  an 
amendment  which  extends  the  time 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  to  close 
loan  guarantee  agreements  on  certain 
alcohol  fuels  projects  for  which  condi- 
tional commitments  were  made  prior 
to  October  1.  1984.  In  addition,  this 
amendment  would  settle  a  question 
relative  to  the  flexibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  in  closing  these  deals 
by  making  clear  that  he  has  all  the  au- 
thority he  had  on  September  30.  1984. 
the  day  the  program  originally  ex- 
pired. 

A  brief  history  is  in  order  so  that 
this  reference  to  1984  makes  sense.  In 
1980.  Congress  passed  the  Biomass 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  which 
originally  established  this  Loan  Guar 
antee  Program.  When  this  program 
initially  expired  on  September  30. 
1984,  four  proposed  projects  were  still 
being  considered  by  the  Energy  De- 
partment and  in  fact  conditional  com- 
mitments by  the  Department  had 
been  made.  In  order  to  allow  for  these 
four  projects  to  close,  and  only  these 
four.  Congress  extended  the  law  last 
spring  to  allow  for  up  until  September 
30,  1985.  for  the  projects  to  close. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  these 
projects  couldn't  all  close  by  the  end 
of   fiscal   year   1985— and   in   fact   the 


only  one  which  did  close  was  a  contro- 
versial agrifuels  plant  in  Louisiana.  In 
part  because  all  of  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  of  the 
Bank  of  New  England,  which  is  the 
lead  bank  in  financing  these  projects, 
were  focused  on  closing  the  agrifuels 
closing,  it  was  impossible  to  close  the 
other  projects— the  Circle  Energies 
project,  the  Minnesota  Alcohol  Pro 
ducers  [MAP]  project,  and  4Jie  New 
England  Energy  Producers  project 
[NEEP],  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  will  need  most  if  not 
all  of  this  9-month  period  to  review 
the  complicated  documents  involved  in 
the  closing  of  the  remaining  loan 
guarantee  agreements.  But  it  is  the 
hope  of  this  Senator  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  close  those  projects  they 
find  economically  viable. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  amplify 
section  two  of  the  amendment.  On 
September  30,  1984,  the  parties  to 
whom  conditional  commitments  were 
made  were  asked  by  the  Department 
how  large  of  a  loan  guarantee  would 
be  needed.  In  the  Circle  Energies 
project,  the  principals  responded  that 
$35  million  was  the  appropriate 
amount.  Subsequent  to  that  time,  con- 
ditions changed  somewhat  and  the 
owners  of  the  circle  plant  found  that 
insurance  requirements  and  construc- 
tion costs  had  increased  slightly. 
When  they  asked  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
loan  guarantee,  the  Department  con- 
cluded that  it  did  not  have  sufficient 
authority  to  do  so.  Had  Circle  asked 
for  $45  or  $50  million  on  September 
30,  1984,  the  Department  admittedly 
would  have  set  aside  that  amount. 
This  amendment  thus  reaffirms  that 
the  Secretary  has  all  the  authority  he 
had  prior  to  October  1,  1984.  including 
the  authority  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  loan  guarantee. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  does  not 
reopen  the  Alcohol  F\iels  Program.  It 
only  gives  the  Department  of  Energy 
the  authority  and  the  flexibility  to 
close  the  remaining  projects  for  which 
conditional  commitments  have  been 
made. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  consider  the  Al- 
cohol Fuels  Program  as  part  of  the  Ag- 
riculture appropriations  bill.  As  we 
ponder  solutions  to  the  troubled  ag 
economy,  we'd  be  delighted  to  invent  a 
program  involving  the  potential  for 
large  increases  in  U.S.  demand  for  ag 
ricultural  products.  While  alcohol 
fuels  is  certainly  not  a  magic  solution, 
it  is  a  ray  of  hope  for  farmers  that  we 
will  continue  to  seek  alternative  ways 
to  build  demand  for  their  products.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  bad  judgment 
for  the  administration  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  alcohol  fuels  industry  at  this 
time.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 
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ETHANOL  rUCL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebras- 
ka. Senator  Exon.  to  extend  the  alco- 
hol fuels  loan  guarantee  program.  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  work  of  Senator 
Dole  on  this  matter  and  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  from  Nebraska  and 
Maine  to  achieve  a  workable  extension 
of  this  important  program.  Our 
amendment  effectively  extends  by  9 
months  the  date  of  termination  for 
the  alcohol  fuel  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram under  the  Biomass  Energy  and 
Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  program  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 30  without  time  for  a  number 
of  alcohol  fuels  projects,  which  had  al- 
ready received  conditional  commit- 
ments by  the  Department  of  Energy, 
to  be  issued  loan  guarantees.  Among 
these  projects  is  an  ethanol  plant  tar- 
geted for  Mankato,  MN. 

Congress  passed  the  Biomass  Energy 
and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  to  promote  al- 
ternative energy  production  and  lessen 
our  dependence  on  foreign  fuel  sup- 
plies. The  alcohol  fuels  loan  guaran- 
tees program  under  the  act  was  in- 
tended to  assist  the  private  sector  in 
securing  loans  to  construct  energy  fa- 
cilities to  meet  this  valuable  objective. 
Initial  goals  established  by  this  legisla- 
tion called  for  production  of  60,000 
barrels  a  day  after  2  years  and  a  mini- 
mum production  level  by  1990  to  meet 
10  percent  of  our  domestic  gasoline 
cor^sumption  needs. 

In  Minnesota,  the  Minnesota  Alco- 
hol Producers  (MAP)  have  planned  to 
build  a  significant  alcohol  plant  in 
Mankato.  A  90-percent  DOE  loan 
guarantee  under  the  act  was  requested 
to  secure  a  $45  million  project  loan  to 
initiate  this  $63  million  alcohol  pl3.nt. 
Mr.  President,  the  support  for  this 
project  in  Miruiesota  Is  strong.  Al- 
ready, Minnesota  project  backers  have 
spent  considerable  time,  effort,  and  re- 
sources on  project  development.  By 
authority  of  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment, additional  loan  guarantees 
have  also  been  approved.  However,  De- 
partment delays  have  postponed  the 
project's  approval.  Although  the 
project  could  have  been  closed  and  ap- 
proved prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
program,  without  today's  extension, 
the  Minnesota  project  and  several 
others  cannot  proceed. 

The  need  for  ethanol  fuel  produc- 
tion in  Minnesota  is  clear.  It  is  report- 
ed that  ethanol  consumption  is  dra- 
matically on  the  rise.  In  February  of 
this  year,  ethanol  fuel  represented  2.4 
percent  of  Minnesota's  total  gasoline 
consumption.  That  increased  to  6.4 
percent  in  May  and  9.2  percent  in 
June.  July's  figures  show  a  record  eth- 
anol consumption  of  21  percent.  Na- 
tionally, due  to  the  EPA's  phaseout  of 
lead  in  our  gasoline,  domestic  ethanol 


needs  are  expected  to  reach  60  billion 
gallons  over  the  next  decade.  However, 
our  domestic  industry  presently  has  a 
capacity  of  only  60  million  gallons  a 
year.  Estimates  suggest  that  total  1985 
ethanol  demand  will  surpass  1984 
levels  by  10  percent  and  by  the  early 
1990's,  it  is  predicted  that  ethanol  fuel 
will  capture  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
entire  gasoline  market. 

In  Minnesota,  the  project  will 
produce  over  15  million  gallons  per 
year  of  alcohol  fuel  and  initially  con- 
sume some  6.3  million  bushels  of  sur- 
plus com.  Between  200  to  300  con- 
struction jobs  and  55  permanent  jobs 
will  also  be  created. 

Mr.  President,  the  Midwest  agricul- 
tural community  is  clearly  hurting. 
Com  producers  need  markets  for  their 
com  and  reliable  outlets  to  consume 
com  surpluses.  Ethanol  fuel  industry 
consumption  is  clearly  an  attractive 
and  appropriate  alternative.  Accord- 
ingly, I  strongly  support  this  amend- 
ment which  will  allow  the  alcohol 
fuels  projects  to  continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  object,  either.  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  jurisdiction.  But  I  will 
not  object. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  managers  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  777)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  record  should  reflect,  that 
there  should  not  be  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider made  at  this  time  because  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee  has  a  question,  he  could 
properly  raise  that  tomorrow  and 
could  move  to  reconsider  and  it  would 
be  back  before  the  body. 

Senator  McClure  may  have  a  ques- 
tion. I  know  he  feels  it  ought  to  be  on 
the  Interior  bill  plus  he  has  a  couple 
of  other  areas  he  has  an  interest  in.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  intends  to  visit  with  him 
personally  in  the  morning,  and  if  he 
wants  to  reconsider  it,  we  would  be 
happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  thank  at  this  time  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  help 
and  assistance,  in  addition  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  in  accepting  the 
amendment  that  we  have  just  accept- 
ed. We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  will 
not  proceed  at  this  time  to  a  motion  to 
reconsider. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  what 
the  feelings  are  of  Senator  McClure 


on  this  matter  and  we  certainly  want 
to  protect  his  rights.  He  has  not 
placed  a  hold  on  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
he  will  not.  But  with  the  actions  we 
have  agreed  to,  he  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  up  if  he  feels 
very  strongly  about  it. 

What  I  understand  is  at  issue  here  is 
whether  or  not  we  tie  an  ethanol  as- 
sistance package  in  with  a  synfuels 
package.  I  happen  to  generally  be  a 
supporter  of  some  moderate  means  of 
providing  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, at  a  minimum  to  protect  this 
country  in  case  we  should  have  a 
sudden  cutoff  of  important  oil  import 
supplies  from  certain  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  would  think  that  maybe  we  ought 
to  learn  a  lesson  sometime,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
we  had  the  greatest  of  relations  with 
both  Egypt  and  Italy.  Developments 
happen  very  quickly.  Things  can 
change  very  quickly  in  the  uncertain 
world  in  which  we  live  today. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  have  rela- 
tively "cheap"  imports  of  oil  today.  I 
am  not  sure,  as  one  Senator,  that  is 
always  going  to  remain.  And  if  there  is 
one  way  we  could  cripple  America  and 
cripple  it  in  a  hurry,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
if  the  traditional  oil  imports  to  this 
country  were  suddenly  cut  off  by  some 
presently  unforeseen  developments  in 
the  international  situation. 

Therefore.  I  would  think  and  hope 
that  ethanol  and  ethanol  plants  and 
ethanol  guarantees  should  stand  by 
themselves  on  the  strength  of  those 
programs  and,  likewise,  we  should  sep- 
arate from  that  the  synfuels  law 
which  this  Senator  has  generally  sup- 
ported. Although  I  would  say.  obvious- 
ly, we  are  going  to  have  to  make  some 
drastic  cuts  in  that  program,  I  do  not 
think  It  should  be  eliminated. 

So  I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  it  would  be  best  to  have 
ethanol  fuel  additive  programs  stand 
on  their  own,  as  they  always  have  in 
the  past,  and  have  the  synfuels  pro- 
gram, the  merits  or  demerits  of  that 
program,  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
that  now  and  in  the  future,  stand  on 
its  own  and  not  have  a  marriage  of  the 
two  as  we  try  to  run  some  kind  of  a 
fast  track  through  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  CONSOLIDATED  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  333,  Senate  bill  1730, 
the  reconciliation  bill,  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  today  to  be  equally 
divided  for  debate  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1730)  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32,  Ninety-ninth 
Congress). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  as  follows: 

S.  1730 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
ATTienca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985". 
TITL£    I -COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICUL- 
TURE, NtTTRlTION.  AND  FORESTRY 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Related 
Programs 
Subtitle  A— Agricultural  Exports 
S«c.  101.  Export  sales  of  dairy  products 
Subtitle  B— Food  Stamps  and  Commodity 
Distribution 

Part  1— Food  Stamps 

Sec.  111.  Publicly  operated  community 
health  centers. 

Sec.  112.  Thrifty  food  plan. 

Sec.  113.  Disabled  members. 

Sec.  114.  Food  distribution  program  on 
Indian  reservations. 

Sec.  lib.  Third-party  payments. 

Sec.  116.  Educational  loans. 

Sec.  117.  Nonrecurring  lump-sum  pay- 
ments. 

Sec    118.  Child  support  payments. 

Sec.  119.  Homeownershlp  component  of 
shelter  costs. 

Sec.  120.  Energy  assistance  payments. 

Sec.  121.  Self-employment  Income. 

Sec.  122.  Monthly  reporting  and  retrospec- 
tive budgeting. 

Sec.  123.  Burial  plots. 

Sec.  124.  Categorical  eligibility. 

Sec.  125.  Job  training  benefits. 

Sec.  126.  Employment  and  training  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  127.  Aliens. 

Sec.  128.  Sales  tax. 

Sec.  129.  Alternative  means  of  coupon  issu- 
ance. 

Sec.  130.  Simplified  applications  and  stand- 
ardized benefits. 

Sec.  131.  Redempt-on  of  coupons. 

Sec    132.  Eligibility  of  the  homeless. 

Sec.  133.  Certification  of  information. 

Sec.  134.  Verification. 

Sec.  135.  Photographic  identification  cards. 

Sec.  136.  Staggered  issuance  of  coupons. 

Sec.  137.  Fraud  detection. 

Sec.  138.  Food  stamp  information  and  ap- 
plications al  Social  Security 
Administration  offices. 

Sec.  139.  Sp>ecial  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  140.  Disqualification  of  retail  food 
stores  and  civil   money   penal- 


ties. 

Sec.  141.  Liability  for  overlssuance  of  cou- 
pons. 

Sec.  142.  Interest  on  claims  against  State 
agencies. 

Sec.  143.  Collection  of  claims. 

Sec.  144.  Pood  stamp  Intercept  of  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Sec.  145.  Administrative  and  Judicial 
review. 

Sec.  146.  Hours  of  operation. 

Sec.  147.  Error  rate  reduction  program. 

Sec.  148.  Geographical  error-prone  profiles. 

Sec.  149.  Cash  payment  pilot  projects. 

Sec.  150.  Cash  change  pilot  project. 

Sec.  151.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 

Sec.  152.  Transfer  of  funds. 

Sec.  153.  Puerto  Rico  block  grant. 

Part  2— Commodity  DisTRiBtrrioif 

Sec.  160.  Transfer  of  section  32  commod- 
ities. 

Sec.  161.  Commodity  distribution  program. 

Sec.  162.  Commodity  supplemental  food 
program. 

Sec.  163.  Temporary  emergency  food  assist- 
ance program. 

Sec.  164.  Distribution  of  surplus  commod- 
ities to  special  nutrition 
projects. 

Sec.  165.  Donations  by  military  commissar- 
ies. 
Part  3— Effective  Dates 

Sec.  170.  Effective  dates 

Subtitle  C— Agricultural  Credit 

Sec.  181.  Eligibility  for  real  estate  and  oper- 
ating loans. 

Sec.  182.  Water,  waste  facility,  and  commu- 
nity facility  loans  and  grants. 

Sec.  183.  Sale  of  notes  and  security. 

Sec.  184.  Rural  Industrialization  assistance. 

Sec.  185.  Farm  recordkeeping  training  for 
limited  resource  borrowers. 

Sec.  186.  Emergency  loans. 

Sec.  187.  Settlement  of  claims. 

Sec.  188.  Transfer  of  loan  accounts. 

Sec.  189   Oil  and  gas  royalties. 

Sec.  190.  Processing  of  loan  applications. 

Sec.  191    Appeals. 

Sec.  192.  Disposition  and  leasing  of  farm- 
land. 

Sec.  193.  Release  of  normal  income  securi- 
ty. 

Sec.  194.  Loan  summary  statements. 

Sec.  195.  Authorization  of  loan  amounts. 

Sec.  196.  Interest  rate  reduction  program 

Sec.  197.  Study  of  Farm  and  Home  Plan. 

Sec.  198   Study  of  Farm  Credit  System. 

TITLE  I-AORICULTURE.  FORESTRY. 
AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Subtitle  A— Agricultural  Exports 

EXPORT  SALES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986.  September  30. 
1987.  and  September  30.  1988.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  sell  for  export,  at  such 
prices  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, not  less  than  150,000  metric  tons  of 
dairy  products  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

(b)  Such  sales  shall  be  made  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  exist- 
ing authority  available  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(c)  Through  September  30.  1988,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  semiannually  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag 
riculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  on  the  volume  of  sales  made  under 
this  section. 


Subtitle  B— Food  Stamps  and  Commodity 
Distribution 

Part  1— Food  Stamps 

publicly  operated  community  health 
centers 
Sbc.  111.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2012)  Is  amended- 

(1)  In  subsection  (f),  by  striking  out 
"which"  and  all  that  follows  through  "pro- 
viding" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  or  a 
publicly  operated  community  health  center, 
under  part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300x  et  seq.) 
to  provide":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  or  a  publicly  operated 
community  health  center."  after  "private 
nonprofit  Institution"  In  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (I). 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2019) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "publicly  operated 
community  health  centers  or"  after  "pur- 
chased, and". 

THRIFTY  FOOD  PLAN 

Sic.  112.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(o) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2012(0))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fifty- 
four"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fifty". 

DISABLED  members 

Sec.  113.  Section  3(r)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2012(r))  U  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clauses  (2)  through  <6> 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(2)  receives  benefits,  assistance,  or  pay- 
ments under  a  Federal  law  based  on  a  deter- 
mination of  blindness  or  disability,  or  for 
whom  such  determination  is  made,  under 
criteria  that  the  Secretary  determines  are 
the  same  as.  or  provide  for  substantially  the 
same  degree  of  disability  or  blindness  as,  the 
criteria  for  disability  or  blindness  estab- 
lished under  sections  216(1).  221(1),  and 
223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
416(1).  421(1),  and  423(d)).". 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM  ON  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2013(b))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "For  pur- 
poses of  preventing  dual  participation  In  the 
food  stamp  program  and  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution program  established  under  section 
4(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  (7  use.  612c  note),  the  Secre- 
tary and  State  agencies  may  match  the 
social  security  account  numbers  of  partici- 
pants in  the  food  stamp  program  against 
the  account  numt>ers  of  applicants  for  as- 
sistance under  the  commodity  distribution 
program.". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C  612c 
note)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  program  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shall- 

"(A)  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  participation  In  such  program,  that  each 
household  member  furnish  to  the  State 
agency  the  social  security  account  number 
or  numbers  of  such  memt>er;  and 

"(B)  use  such  account  numbers  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  program.". 
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THIRD-PARTY  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  115.  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  use.  2014)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (k). "  after  household,"  in  sub- 
section (dxi):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  For  purposes  of  subsection  <d)(l), 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2).  assist- 
ance provided  to  a  third  party  on  behalf  of  a 
household  by  a  State  or  local  government 
shall  be  considered  money  payable  directly 
to  the  household  If  the  assistance  Is  provid- 
ed in  lieu  of — 

"(A)  a  regular  benefit  payable  to  the 
household  for  living  expenses  under  a  State 
plan  for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et 
seq. );  or 

•(B)  a  benefit  payable  to  the  household 
for  living  expenses  under— 

"(I)  a  State  or  local  general  assistance  pro- 
gram: or 

"(ID  other  basic  assistance  program  (as  de- 
termined by  the  SecreUry). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  medical  assistance: 

"(B)  child  care  assistance: 

"(C)  energy  assistance: 

"(D)  assistance  provided  by  a  State  or 
local  housing  authority:  or 

"(E)  emergency  and  special  assistance,  to 
the  extent  excluded  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary". 

EDUCATIONAL  LOANS 

Sec  116.  (a)  The  proviso  of  section  5(d)(5) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(d)(5))  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"child  care  expenses."  the  following;  "and 
no  portion  of  any  educational  loans  on 
which  payment  Is  deferred,  grants,  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  veterans'  educational 
benefits,  and  the  like.". 

(b)  Section  5(k)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  115(2))  Is  amended  by  adding  al  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(3)  For  purpKJses  of  subsection  (d)(1), 
educational  loans  on  which  payment  Is  de 
ferred.  grants,  scholarships,  fellowships,  vet- 
erans' educational  benefits,  and  the  like, 
provided  to  a  third  party  on  behalf  of  a 
household,  shall  be  treated  as  money  pay- 
able directly  to  the  household." 

NONRECURRING  LUMP  SUM  PAYMENTS 

Sec  117.  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 115(2))  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (1)"  after  "settlemenU"  in  sub- 
section (d)(8):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(1)  If  the  amount  of  benefits  received  by 
a  household  under  a  State  plan  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  or  the  supple 
mental  security  income  program  established 
under  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1381 
It  seq.)  Is  reduced  or  terminated  as  the 
result  of  the  receipt  of  a  nonrecurring  lump- 
sum payment,  the  income  of  the  household 
for  purposes  of  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  Include  the  amount  of  such  benefits 
the  household  would  have  received  but  for 
such  payment". 

CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  118.  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  use.  2014)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 117(2))  is  further  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)— 


(A)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ID:  sjid 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following;  ".  and  (13)  at  the 
option  of  a  State  agency  and  subject  to  sub- 
section (m).  child  support  payments  that 
are  excluded  under  section  402(a)(8)(A)(vi) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
602(a)(8)(A)(vl))":and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  If  a  Slate  agency  excludes  payments 
from  income  for  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
program  under  subsection  (d)(13).  such 
State  agency  shall  pay  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  a  manner  prescribed  by  Ihe  Sec- 
reUry, the  cost  of  any  additional  benefits 
provided  to  households  In  such  Sute  that 
arise  under  such  program  as  the  result  of 
such  exclusion.". 

HOMEOWNERSHIP  COMPONENT  OF  SHELTER 
COSTS 

Sec.  119.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  homeownershlp 
component  of  shelter  costs"  in  clause  (1)  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  homeowners'  cost,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  component  of  shelter 
costs";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "homeownershlp  costs" 
in  subclause  (i)  of  the  proviso  of  clause  (2) 
of  the  fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  homeowners'  cost,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  component  of  shelter 
costs". 

ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  120.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  excluding  expenses  of 
the  household  paid  (directly  or  indirectly) 
under  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C.  8621  et  seq.),  " 
after  "for  shelter"  each  place  it  appears  in 
clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence  and  sub- 
clause (C)  of  the  last  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence 
the  following  new  sentences:  "If  a  State 
agency  elects  to  use  a  standard  ulilily  allow- 
ance, the  agency  shall  use  a  separate  allow- 
ance for  households  receiving  assistance 
under  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C.  8621  et  seq.)  and 
a  separate  allowance  for  other  households 
or  a  combined  allowance  for  all  such  house- 
holds. In  the  case  of  a  standard  utility  al- 
lowance that  applies  to  households  receiv- 
ing such  assistance,  such  allowance  shall  re- 
flect utility  expenses  in  excess  of  such  ex- 
penses paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  under 
such  Act.". 

SELF-EMPLOYMENT  INCOME 

Sec  121.  Section  5(f)(1)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(f)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C):  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  If  the  average  amount  of  self-employ- 
ment Income  of  a  household  does  not  reflect 
accurately  the  actual  monthly  circum- 
stances of  such  household  because  such 
household  experienced  a  substantial  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  business  earnings,  the 
self-employment  income  of  such  household 
shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  an- 
ticipated earnings  of  such  household.  ". 
monthly  reporting  and  retrospecmve 
budgeting 

Sec  122.  (a)  Section  5(f)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(f)<2))  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(A)  Household  income  shall  be  calculated 
on  a  prospective  basis,  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)(A).  in  the  case  of— 

"(1)  migrant  farmworker  households:  and 

"(ID  households— 

"(I)  that  have  no  earned  Income:  and 

"(II)  in  which  all  adult  memt)ers  are  elder- 
ly or  disabled  members."": 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)— 

(A)  In  clause  (D— 

(I)  by  inserting  "under  the  first  sentence 
of  section  6(c)(1)"  after  "permitted":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "under  section  6(c)(1) 
of  thlB  Act,": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(ID'"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  •'members,'":  and 

(C)  in  clause  (111)— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "(ill) "  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  ■(ll)': 

(ID  by  striking  out  "other  than  a  migrant 
househoW  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
other  than  a  household  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)"": 

(ill)  by  inserting  "under  the  first  sentence 
of  section  6(c)(1)'"  after   "not  required":  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  'under  section  6(cKl) 
of  this  Act":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  <C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs; 

"(C)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  <B),  household  Income  for  house- 
holds that  have  earned  income,  and  for 
households  that  include  any  member  who 
has  recent  work  history,  shall  be  calculated 
on  a  retrospective  basis,  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3)(B). 

■(D)  Household  Income  for  all  other 
households  may  be  calculated,  at  the  option 
of  the  State  agency,  on  a  prospective  basts 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)(A)  or  on  a  ret- 
rospective basis  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3>(B).". 

(b)  Section  6(cKl)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2015(c)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
certain  "  and  all  that  follows  through 
•members."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"households  with  respect  to  which  house- 
hold Income  U  required  by  section  5(f)(2)(C) 
to  be  determined  on  a  retrospective  basis"  : 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  State  agencies 
may  require  households,  other  than  house- 
holds with  respect  to  which  household 
income  is  required  by  section  5(f)(2)(A)  to 
be  calculated  on  a  prospective  basis,  to  file 
periodic  reports  of  household  circumstances 
in  accordance  with  standards  prescribed 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph by  the  Secretary  "". 

BURIAL  PLOTS 

Sec  123.  Section  5(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014(g))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  exclude  from 
financial  resources  the  value  of  a  burial  plot 
for  each  member  of  a  household. ". 


CATEGORICAL  ELIGIBILITY 

Sec  124.  (a)  Subsection  (j)  of  section  5  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(J))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(J)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a) 
through  (i).  a  State  agency  may  consider  a 
household  to  have  satisfied  the  income  and 
resource  limitations  for  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program  prescribed  under  this 
section  If— 

••(1)  each  member  of  the  household  re 
ceives  benefits  under— 
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(A)  a  State  plan  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
use.  601  et  seq); 

■(B)  the  supplemental  security  Income 
program  established  under  title  XVI  of  such 
Act  (42  use.  1381  et  seq.);  or 

"(C)  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I. 
X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  301  et 
seq.);  and 

•(2)  the  income  of  the  household  does  not 
exceed  the  applicable  income  standards  of 
eligibility  established  under  sut>sectlon 
(c)(2).'. 

(b)  Section  11(1)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.e. 
2020(i))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "A 
State  agency  may  not  deny  or  terminate 
t>enefits  to  a  household  under  the  food 
stamp  program  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
denial  or  termination  of  benefits  to  such 
household  under  a  State  plan  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.e.  801  et  seq.).  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  established 
under  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1381 
et  seq.).  or  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  301 
et  seq.)  without  a  separate  determination  by 
such  agency  that  such  household  has  failed 
to  satisfy  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program.". 

(c)  Section  17  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2026) 
is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  subsection  (d);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f  i 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively. 

JOB  TRAINING  BENEFITS 

Sec.  125.  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014)  (as  amended  by  sec 
tion  118(2))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■(n)  Notwithstanding  section  142(b)  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
1552(b)).  allowances,  earnings,  and  pay- 
ments received  by  individuals  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  a  program  authorized  under 
such  Act  shall  be  considered  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  the  food  stamp  program.". 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  126."  (a)  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2015(d))  Is 
amended— 

(Din  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "eighteen"  In  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "six- 
teen"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (ID  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  clause:  "(ii)  refuses  without 
good  cause  to  participate  in  an  employment 
and  training  program  under  paragraph  (4). 
to  the  extent  required  under  such  para- 
graph, including  such  reasonable  employ- 
ment requirements  a^  are  prescribed  by  the 
State  agency  in  accordance  with  such  para- 
graph, except  that  the  period  of  ineligibility 
under  this  clause  shall  be  two  months;";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "A  period  of  ineligi- 
bility for  a  violation  of  a  requirement  of  this 
paragraph  shall  terminate  when  the  house- 
hold memt)er  who  committed  the  violation 
complies  with  such  requirement.  If  the 
household  member  who  committed  the  vio- 
lation leaves  the  household  during  the 
period  of  Ineligibility,  such  household  shall 
no  longer  be  subject  to  a  sanction  for  such 
violation  and.  if  the  household  Is  otherwise 
eligible,   may   resume   participation    in   the 


program.  Any  other  household  that  such 
person  thereafter  Joins  shall  be  ineligible 
for  the  balance  of  the  period  of  ineligibil- 
ity."; 

( 2 )  in  paragraph  ( 2  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  a  dependent  child 
under  age  six  or  of  am  incapacitated  person" 
in  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(1)  a  dependent  child  under  age  six.  except 
that  a  State  agency  may  require  such 
parent  or  guardian  to  comply  with  such 
work  requirements  If  the  child  is  age  three 
or  over  and  adequate  child  care  is  available, 
or  (11)  an  incapacitated  person"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  end  of  clause 
(D);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ":  or  (F)  a  person 
l)etween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 
who  Is  not  a  head  of  a  household  or  who  Is 
attending  school  on  a  full-time  basis";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•(4)(A)  A  State  agency  shall  Implement  an 
employment  and  training  program  designed 
by  the  State  agency,  pursuant  to  guidelines 
established  by  the  Secretary,  to  assist  mem- 
bers of  households  receiving  benefits  under 
this  Act  in  gaining  skills,  training,  or  experi- 
ence that  will  increase  their  ability  to 
obtain  regular  employment. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  persons  who  participat- 
ed in  the  food  stamp  program  for  a  period 
of  more  than  30  consecutive  days  and  who 
are  subject  to  employment  requirements 
under  this  section,  a  State  agency  shall 
place  in  such  program  not  less  than— 

(I)  by  September  30.  1987.  25  percent  of 
such  persons; 

"(li)  by  September  30.  1988.  35  percent  of 
such  persons;  and 

"(111)  by  September  30.  1990  and  thereaf- 
ter. 45  percent  of  such  persons. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  an  'employ- 
ment and  training  program'  means  a  pro- 
gram that— 

"(I)  contains  one  or  more  of  the  compo- 
nents described  in  subparagraph  (D),  (E), 
(F).  or  (G);  and 

"(ID  meets  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(D)  A  Job  search  training  program  de- 
scribed in  this  subparagraph  shall  Include, 
to  the  extent  determined  appropriate  by  the 
State  agency,  reasonable  Job  search  training 
and  support  activities  that  may  consist  of 
Jobs  skills  assessments.  Job  finding  clubs, 
training  in  techniques  for  employabillty.  Job 
placement  services,  or  other  direct  training 
or  support  activities,  including  education 
programs,  determined  by  the  State  agency 
to  expand  the  Job  search  abilities  or  em- 
ployabillty of  persons  subject  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

■■(E)(1)  A  program  descrll)ed  In  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  designed- 

"(I)  to  Improve  the  employabillty  of 
household  members  through  actual  work 
experience  or  training,  or  both;  and 

"(II)  to  enable  individuals  employed  under 
such  program  to  become  employed  prompt- 
ly in  regular  public  or  private  employment. 

"(11)  A  State  agency  may  use  a  facility  of  a 
State  public  employment  office  or  agency 
operating  a  program  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  to 
find  employment  and  training  opportunities 
for  household  members  under  the  program 
described  in  this  subparagraph. 

"(Ill)  A  State  agency  shall  limit  an  em- 
ployment or  training  experience  assignment 
under  such  program  to  a  project  that  serves 
a  useful  public  purpose  in  a  field  such  as 
health,  social  services,  environmental   pro- 


tection, education,  urban  and  rural  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment,  welfare,  recrea- 
tion, public  facilities,  public  safety,  or  day 
care. 

"(Iv)  To  the  extent  possible,  a  State 
agency  shall  use  the  prior  training,  experi- 
ence, and  skills  of  a  memt>er  participating  In 
such  program  in  making  appropriate  em- 
ployment experience  assignments  under 
such  program. 

"(V)  In  carrying  out  a  program  under  this 
subparagraph,  a  State  agency— 

■■(I)  shall  not  provide  any  work  that  has 
the  effect  of  replacing  the  employment  of 
an  Individual  not  participating  In  such  pro- 
gram; and 

"(II)  shall  provide  the  same  benefits  and 
working  condltiorL<:  that  are  provided  at  the 
Job  site  to  employees  performing  compara- 
ble work  for  comparable  hours. 

■■(P)  A  program  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  include  a  workfare  program  op- 
erated under  section  20. 

■■(G)  A  program  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  Include  other  programs, 
projects,  and  experiments  (such  as  a  sup- 
ported work  program),  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that  are  aimed  at  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams established  under  this  paragraph. 

"(H)  A  State  agency  may  provide  that  par- 
ticipation in  an  employment  and  training 
program  established  under  this  paragraph 
may  supplement  or  supplant  other  require- 
ments imposed  on  individuals  subject  to 
such  program. 

"(I)(l)  In  carrying  out  a  program  under 
thio  paragraph,  a  State  agency  may  exempt. 
In  accordance  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Secretary,  a  category  of  household 
members  from  a  requirement  imposed  under 
such  program  If  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  application  of  such  require- 
ment to  such  category  Is  Impracticable  due 
to  factors  such  as  the  availability  of  work 
opportunities  and  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
employment  requirements. 

"(II)  In  making  a  determination  under 
clause  (I),  a  State  agency  may  designate  a 
category  consisting  of  all  such  household 
members  residing  in  a  specified  area  of  a 
State. 

■■(ill)  A  State  agency  shall  also  exempt 
from  such  requirement,  or  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  such  requirement  to.  an  individ- 
ual household  member  not  Included  in  such 
category  but  with  respect  to  whom  the 
State  agency  determines  that  the  applica- 
tion of  such  requirement  is  impracticable 
due  to  personal  circumstances  such  as  a  lack 
of  Job  readiness  and  employabillty.  the 
remote  location  of  work  opportunities,  and 
unavailability  of  dependent  care. 

"(iv)  An  exemption  of  a  category  or 
member  by  a  State  agency  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  affect  the  requirement 
of  such  agency  to  comply  with  subpara- 
graph (B). 

■•(J)(i)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  work 
In  an  employment  and  training  program 
carried  out  under  this  paragraph  required 
of  memt>ers  of  a  household  In  any  month 
collectively,  together  with  the  hours  of 
work  of  such  members  in  any  program  car- 
ried out  under  section  20.  may  not  exceed  a 
number  of  hours  equal  to  the  allotment  of 
the  household  for  such  month  divided  by 
the  higher  of  the  applicable  State  minimum 
wage  or  the  Federal  minimum  hourly  rate 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  use.  201  et  seq.) 

■•(II)  The  total  numl)er  of  hours  of  partici- 
pation in  such  program  required  of  any 
member  of  a  household,  individually.  In  any 
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month,  together  with  any  hours  worked  In 
any  program  carried  out  under  section  20 
and  any  hours  worked  for  compensation  (In 
cash  or  in  kind)  in  any  other  capacity,  may 
not  exceed  120  hours  per  month. 

••(K)(i)  A  Stale  agency  shall  establish 
such  requirements  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  individuals 
required  to  participate  in  a  program  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  that  the  State 
agency  has  not  selected  as  a  result  of  such 
subparagraph.  Such  requirements  may  vary 
among  participants. 

(ii)  A  State  agency  may  operate  a  pro- 
gram de.scribed  in  subparagraph  (C)  that 
the  State  agency  has  not  selected  as  a  result 
of  such  subparagraph. 

■■(ill)  A  State  agency  shall  permit  individ- 
uals not  required  to  participate  in  an  em- 
ployment and  training  program,  or  who 
have  completed  or  are  in  the  process  of  par- 
ticipating in  such  program,  to  participate  in 
any  program  established  under  this  para- 
graph. 

(L)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  guidelines 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
enable  a  State  agency  to  design  and  operate 
an  employment  and  training  program  under 
this  paragraph  that  is  compatible  and  con- 
sistent with  similar  programs  operated 
within  the  State. 

■(M)  A  State  agency  shall  reimburse  par- 
ticipants for  the  actual  costs  of  transporta- 
tion, and  other  actual  costs,  that  are  reason- 
ably necessary  and  directly  related  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  but  not  to  exceed 
$25  In  the  aggregate  per  month. 

■■(N)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
State  agencies  comply  with  the  require- 
menU  of  this  paragraph  and  section 
ll(e)(22). 

■•(Ii)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  agency  has  failed  to  comply  with  such 
a  requirement,  the  Secretary  may  withhold 
from  such  State  in  accordance  with  section 
16  (a),  (c).  and  (h)  such  funds  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate,  subject 
to  administrative  and  judicial  review  under 
section  14. 

•'(O)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure,  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  employment 
and  training  programs  are  provided  to  Indi- 
ans residing  on  an  Indian  reservation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  persons  described 
in  subparagraph  (B)  that  reside  on  such  res- 
ervation.". 

(b)  Section  11(e)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(e))  is  amended— 

H)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (20); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(22)  the  plans  of  the  State  agency  for 
carrying  out  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams under  section  6(d)(4).  including  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  programs  and  the 
geographic  areas  and  households  to  be  cov 
ered  under  such  programs;". 

(c)  Section  16  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2025) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(h)(1)  For  the  payment  to  each  State 
agency  of  the  full  cost  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection)  of  carrying  out 
an  employment  and  training  program  under 
section  6(d)(4).  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
from  funds  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  18(a)(1)— 

(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  $40,000,000; 


•(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1987.  $50,000,000; 

(C)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988.  $60,000,000;  and 

•■(D)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1989.  $75,000,000. 

•(2)  If  in  carrying  out  such  program  a 
State  agency  incurs  costs  that  exceed  the 
amount  payable  to  the  State  agency  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  shall  pay  such 
State  agency  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  such 
additional  costs. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  reimburse  each  State 
agency  in  an  tunount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  payments  made  or  costs 
incurred  by  the  State  agency  to  reimburse 
participants  for  the  actual  costs  of  transpor- 
tation, and  other  actual  costs,  that  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  and  directly  related  to 
participation  in  an  employment  and  train- 
ing program  established  under  section 
6(d)(4)  but  not  to  exceed  $25  in  the  aggre- 
gate per  month. 

■•(4)  Funds  provided  to  a  State  agency 
under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  may  be  used  only  for  operating  an 
employment  and  training  program  under 
section  6(d)(4);  and 

■•(B)  may  not  be  used  for  carrying  out 
other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

■■(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
employment  and  training  programs  carried 
out  by  State  agencies  under  section  6(d)(4) 
to  measure  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of— 
■■(i)  the  incretise  in  the  numbers  of  house- 
hold members  who  obtain  employment;  and 
••(11)  the  numbers  of  such  members  who 
retain  such  employment, 
as  a  result  of  their  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams. 

■■(B)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1989,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  employment  and  train- 
ing programs.  ". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  20  of  such 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  2029(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  A  household  member  shall  be 
exempt  from  workfare  requirements  Im- 
posed under  this  section  If  such  member  Is— 
■■(A)  exempt  from  section  6(d)(1)  as  the 
result  of  clause  (B).  (C).  (D),  (E).  or  (F)  of 
section  6(d)' 2);  or 

■■(B)  at  the  option  of  the  operating 
agency,  subject  to  and  currently  actively 
and  satisfactorily  participating  at  least  20 
hours  a  week  in  a  work  training  program  re- 
quired under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  use.  601  et  seq). 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C).  In  the  case  of  a  household  that  Is 
exempt  from  work  requirements  imposed 
under  this  Act  as  the  result  of  participation 
in  a  community  work  experience  program 
established  under  section  409  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  609).  the  number  of 
hours  in  a  month  for  which  all  members  of 
such  household  may  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  such  program  shall  equal  the  result 
obtained  by  dividing— 

■•(i)  the  amount  of  assistance  paid  to  such 
household  for  such  month  under  title  IV  of 
such  Act.  together  with  the  value  of  the 
food  stamp  allotment  of  such  household  for 
such  month;  by 

••(ii)  the  higher  of  the  Federal  or  State 
minimum  wage  in  effect  for  such  month. 


••(B)  In  no  event  may  any  such  meml)€r  be 
required  to  participate  In  such  program 
more  than  120  hours  per  month. 

•'(C)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph 
(AMD.  the  value  of  the  food  stamp  allot 
ment  of  a  household  for  a  month  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
governing  the  issuance  of  an  allotment  to  a 
household  that  contains  more  memt)ers 
than  the  numlier  of  members  In  an  assist- 
ance unit  established  under  title  IV  of  such 
Act.". 

ALIENS 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  6(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2015(f))  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subclause  (D).  by  striking  out  ■sec- 
tion" and  all  that  follows  through  'calami- 
ty'^  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
207  and  208  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  '  157  and  1158)";  and 

(2)  in  subclause  (F).  by  striking  out  'be- 
cause"" and  all  that  follows  through  "'opln- 
lon^^. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(f)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(less  a 
pro  rata  share)". 

sales  tax 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2106(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "".  except  that  the 
transaction  of  coupons  may  not  be  a  taxable 
event"  after  "such  stores". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  a  SUte  (or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof)  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fiscal  year  that  commences  In  the  calen- 
dar year  during  which  the  first  session  of 
the  legislature  of  such  State  Is  convened  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ALTERNATIVE  MEANS  Of  COUPON  ISSUANCE 

Sec.  129.  Section  7(g)(1)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2016(g)(1))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may"  In  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (A)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "shall". 

SIMPLIPIES  APPLICATIONS  AND  STANDARDIZED 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  130.  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2017)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec 
tion: 

•■(e)(1)  The  Secretary  may  permit  a  State. 
on  request,  to  operate  a  program  under 
which  a  household  shall  be  considered  to 
have  satisfied  the  application  requirements 
prescribed  under  section  5(a)  and  the 
Income  and  resource  requirements  pre- 
scribed under  subsections  (d)  through  (g)  of 
section  5  If  such  household— 

"(A)  includes  one  or  more  meml)ers  who 
are  recipients  of— 

"(1)  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et  seq); 

"(11)  supplemental  security  Income  under 
title  XVI  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1381  et 
seq.);  or 

••(111)  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of 
such  Act  (42  use.  1396  et  seq);  and 

•■(B)  has  an  Income  that  does  not  exceed 
the  applicable  Income  standard  of  eligibility 
described  in  section  5(c). 

••(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  a 
state  that  elects  to  operate  a  program 
under  this  subsect'on  shall  base  the  value  of 
an  allotment  provided  to  a  household  under 
subsection  (a)  on— 

■(A)(i)  the  size  of  the  household;  and 

••(||)(I)  benefits  paid  to  such  household 
under  a  State  plan  for  aid  to  families  with 
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depfndenl  children  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  or 

"(II)  the  Income  standard  of  eligibility  for 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  such 
Act.  or 

"(B)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  the  stand 
ard  of  need  for  such  size  household  under 
the  programs  referred  to  In  clause  (Axil). 

•■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  value 
of  allotments  received  by  households  under 
a  program  operated  under  this  subsection  to 
ensure  that  the  average  allotment  by  house- 
hold size  for  households  participating  In 
such  program  and  receiving  such  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children,  such  supple- 
mental security  Income,  or  such  medical  as- 
sistance, as  the  case  may  be.  Is  not  less  than 
the  average  allotment  that  would  have  lieen 
provided  under  this  Act  but  for  the  oper- 
ation of  this  subsection,  for  each  category  of 
households,  respectively.  In  a  State,  for  any 
period  during  which  such  program  Is  In  op- 
eration. 

■•(4)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
impact  of  programs  operated  under  this  sub- 
section on  recipient  households,  admlnlstra 
tlve  costs,  and  error  rates. 

■•(5)  The  administrative  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams shall  be  shared  In  accordance  with 
section  16. 

■•(6)  In  implementing  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  ensure  that 
to  the  extent  practicable.  In  the  case  of 
households  participating  In  such  programs, 
the  processing  of  applications  for.  and  de- 
terminations of  eligibility  to  receive,  food 
stamp  benefits  are  simplified  and  are  uni- 
fied with  the  processing  of  applications  for. 
and  determinations  of  eligibility  to  receive, 
benefits  under  such  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  use.  601  et  seq.).". 

REDEMPTION  OF  COUPONS 

Sec.  131.  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2019)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "A  financial  Institution  may  not 
impose  on.  or  collect  from,  a  retail  food 
store  a  fee  or  other  charge  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  coupons  that  are  submitted  to  the  fi- 
nancial institution  In  order  to  defray  the 
costs  of  complying  with  a  requirement, 
other  than  a  requirement  relating  to  the 
cancellation  of  coupons,  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  coupons  by  the  financial  Institution 
to  a  Federal  Reserve  bank.". 

ELIGIBILITY  OP  THE  HOMCLZSS 

Sec.  132.  Section  11(e)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "The  State  agency 
shall  provide  a  method  of  certifying  and  Is- 
suing coupons  to  eligible  households  that  do 
not  reside  In  permanent  dwellings  or  who  do 
not  have  fixed  mailing  addresses.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  preceding  sentence,  the  State 
agency  shall  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
.sary  to  ensure  that  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  limited  to  eligible  house- 
holds.". 

CERTiriCATION  OP  INPORMATION 

Sec.  133.  Section  U(e)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(2))  (as 
amended  by  section  132)  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
Each  adult  member  of  a  household  that  is 
applying  for  a  coupon  allotment  (or  in  the 
case  of  a  household  described  in  paragraph 
(9)(A).  an  adult  member  of  such  household 


that  Is  applying  for  a  coupon  allotment)  or 
Is  required  to  file  a  periodic  or  other  report 
under  section  6(c)(1)  shall  l>e  required  to 
certify  In  writing,  under  penalty  of  perjury, 
the  truth  of  the  Information  contained  In 
the  application  for  the  allotment  or  the 
report,  respectively;". 

VERIPICATION 

Sec.  134.  Section  11(e)(3)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(3))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "only"  after  verlflca 
tlon  "; 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  household  size  (In  any 
case  such  size  is  questionable)."  after 
"Act)";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "any  factors"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "by  the  Secretary" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  other  eli- 
gibility factors  as  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines are  necessary". 

PHOTOCRAPHIC  IDBNTIPICATION  CARDS 

Sec.  135.  Section  ll(e)(16)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)(16))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "last  sentence"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fourth  sentence"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  would  be  cost  effec- 
tive" after  "Integrity"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  State  agency  may  permit  a 
meml)er  of  a  household  to  comply  with  this 
paragraph  by  presenting  a  photographic 
Identification  card  used  to  receive  assistance 
under  a  welfare  or  public  assistance  pro- 
gram;". 

STAGGERED  ISSUANCE  OP  COUPONS 

Sec  136.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2020(e))  (as  amended 
by  section  126(b))  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(23)  at  the  option  of  the  State  agency, 
for  the  staggered  Issuance  of  coupons  to  re- 
cipients throughout  a  month,  except  that 
not  more  than  40  days  may  elapse  between 
the  issuance  of  coupons  to  a  household  as  a 
result  of  such  staggered  Issuance;". 

PRAUD  DETECTION 

Sec  137.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2020(e))  (as  amended 
by  section  136)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(24)  In  a  project  area  In  which  5.000  or 
more  householcls  participate  In  the  food 
stamp  program,  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  unit  for  the  detection  of 
fraud  in  the  food  stamp  program,  including 
the  Investigation,  sind  assistance  in  the  pros- 
ecution, of  such  fraud;  and". 

POOD  STAMP  INPORMATION  AND  APPLICATIONS 
AT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  OPPICES 

Sec  138.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  the  first  sen 
tence  of  section  11(1)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  use.  2020(1))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "applicants  for  or"  after 
"members  are";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "permitted"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "office"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  Informed  of  the  availability 
of  benefits  under  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  the  availability  of  assistance  In  making 
a  simple  application  to  participate  in  such 
program,  at  a  local  office  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration" 

(b)  Suljsection  (j)  of  section  tl  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(J)(l)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  in  conjunction  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of 
benefits  under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  use  401  et  seq.)  shall  be  Informed 
of  the  availability  of  benefits  under  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  the  availability  of  a 
simple  application  to  participate  In  such 
program,  at  a  local  office  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  revise  the 
memorandum  of  understandmg  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. 
regarding  services  to  be  provided  In  such  an 
office  under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(I),  in  a  manner  to  ensure  that— 

"(A)  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  bene- 
fiU  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  adequately  notified  in  such  office  that  as- 
sistance may  t>e  available  to  such  applicant 
or  recipient  under  this  Act; 

"(B)  an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  received  from  a  household  In  which 
all  members  of  such  household  are  appli- 
cants for  or  recipients  of  assistance  under 
the  supplemental  security  income  program 
established  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se 
curlty  Act  (42  U.S.C  1381  et  seq.)  be  for 
warded  immediately  after  receipt  to  the 
State  agency  in  an  efficient  and  timely 
manner;  and 

•(C)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  receives  from  the  Secretary  reim- 
bursement for  costs  Incurred  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (1).". 

(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Health  smd  Human  Services  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  a  report  that  describes  the 
nature  and  extent  of  cosu  Incurred  by  such 
Secretary  to  comply  with  jubsectlons  (I)  and 
(j)  of  section  11  of  the  I  >d  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (as  amended  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
respectively). 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  POOD  PROGRAM 

Sec  139.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2021)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(e)  Notwithstanding  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786). 
a  retail  food  store  or  wholesale  food  concern 
that  has  been  disqualified  under  sut>sectlon 
(a)  shall  t>e  Ineligible  during  the  period  of 
disqualification  to  participate  in  the  special 
supplemental  food  program  established 
under  section  17  of  such  Act.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  9(c)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2018(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
Act  or  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  use.  1786)  or  the  regulations 
Issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  or  such  section". 

DISQUALIPICATION  OP  RETAIL  POOD  STORES  AND 
CIVIL  MONEY  PENALTIES 

Sec.  140.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2021)  (as  amended  by 
section  139(a))  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(f)(1)(A)  If  a  retail  food  store  or  whole- 
sale food  concern  disqualified  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  sold  or  otherwise  transferred, 
such  store  or  concern  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  money  penalty. 
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"(B)  The  amount  of  such  penalty  shall— 

"(1)  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
through  regulations:  and 

"(II)  reflect  that  portion  of  the  disqualifi- 
cation period  thai  has  not  yet  expired 

"(C)  If  such  store  or  concern  has  l)een  dis- 
qualified permanently,  the  amount  of  such 
penalty  shall  be  double  the  penalty  Imposed 
for  a  lOyear  disqualification  period,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  Imposition  of 
such  penalty,  the  disqualification  period  Im- 
posed under  subsection  (b)  shall  continue  in 
effect  as  to  the  seller  or  transferor  of  such 
store  or  concern. 

'■(2)(A)  After  a  civil  money  penalty  im- 
posed under  paragraph  ( 1 )  has  become  final 
pursuant  to  section  14(a).  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  to  collect  such  penalty  In 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  in  which  the  person  against  whom 
the  penalty  is  Imposed  Is  found,  resides,  or 
transacts  business. 

(B)  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  decide  such  action. 

■(C)  The  validity  and  amount  of  such  pen- 
alty shall  not  be  subject  to  review  in  such 
action.". 

(b)  Section  9(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2018(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■  (2)(A)  If  a  buyer  or  transferee  of  a  retail 
food  store  or  wholesale  food  concern  has 
actual  or  constructive  notice  of  an  outstand- 
ing civil  penalty  Imposed  under  section  12(f) 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  transfer  of  such 
store  or  concern,  such  store  or  concern  may 
not  accept  or  redeem  coupons  until  the  Sec- 
retary receives  full  payment  of  such  penal- 
ty. 

■■(B)  To  the  extent  permitted  under  law. 
the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  an  encum- 
brance created  under  this  paragraph  Is  re- 
corded In  an  appropriate  State  or  local 
public  office. 

"(C)  The  seller  or  transferor  of  such  store 
or  concern  shall  advise  a  buyer  or  transferee 
prior  to  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  limita- 
tion imposed  by  this  paragraph. 

•■(D)  The  store  or  concern  of  the  buyer  or 
transferee  may  not.  as  a  result  of  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  such  store  or  concern,  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  bond  under  section 
12(d).'. 

LIABILITY  POR  OVERISSUANCE  OP  COUPONS 

Sec  141.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2022(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  ■(1) '  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

(2)  Each  adult  member  of  a  household 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
value  of  any  overissuance  of  coupons.". 

interest  ON  CLAIMS  AGAINST  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec  142.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2022(a))  las  amended 
by  section  141)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(3)  A  State  agency  shall  be  liable  for  in- 
terest on  a  claim  assessed  against  the  State 
agency  under  this  Act  from  the  date  of  the 
final  administrative  determination  made 
with  respect  to  such  claim  under  section 
14(a).". 


COLLECTION  OP  CLAIMS 

Sec  143.  (a)  Section  13(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2022(b)(  1  )(B))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  'may"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  ■;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ■  .  unless  the  SUte  agency 
demonstrat«s  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  other  means  are  not  cost 
effective'^  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(b)  Section  13(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  ■State  agencies 
may  collect  any  claim  against  a  household 
arising  from  the  overissuance  of  coupons  as 
the  result  of  an  error  of  the  Stale  agency  by 
reducing  the  monthly  allotments  of  the 
household.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■These  collections"  In 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'Collections  under  this  subparagraph  ". 

POOD  STAMP  INTERCEPT  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

Sec  144.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2022)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)(1)  As  used  in  this  suljsection.  the 
term  'uncollected  overissuance'  means  the 
amount  of  an  overissuance  of  coupons,  as 
determined  under  subsection  (b)(1).  that 
has  not  been  recovered  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(1). 

■■(2)  A  State  agency  may  determine  on  a 
periodic  basis,  from  information  supplied 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49b(b)),  whether  an 
Individual  receiving  compensation  under  the 
State's  unemployment  compensation  law 
(including  amounts  payable  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  a  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  law)  owes  an  uncollected 
overissuance. 

"(3)  A  State  agency  may  recover  an  uncol- 
lected overissuance— 
■•(A)  by— 

•■(I)  entering  into  an  agreement  with  an 
individual  described  in  paragraph  (2)  under 
which  specified  amounU  will  be  withheld 
from  unemployment  compensation  other- 
wise payable  to  the  individual:  and 

■■(ii)  furnishing  a  copy  of  the  agreement  to 
the  State  agency  administering  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law;  or 

■•(B)  In  the  absence  of  sui  agreement,  by 
obtaining  a  writ,  order,  summons,  or  other 
similar  process  In  the  nature  of  garnish- 
ment from  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
to  require  the  withholding  of  amounts  from 
the  unemployment  compensation". 

(b)(1)  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  (as  amended  by 
section  137)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■(25)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  for  proce- 
dures necessary  to  obtain  payment  of  uncol- 
lected overissuance  of  coupons  from  unem- 
ployment compensation  pursuant  to  section 
13(c).". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Wagner- Peyser  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  49b(b))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  "  the  second  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  'such  Act."  the  fol- 
lowing: or  of  a  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro 
gram  In  a  State  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.).". 

(3)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  use.  503(d))  is  amended- 


(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  i2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively: 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  unemployment  compensation 
mesins  any  unemployment  compensation 
payable  under  the  SUte  law  (including 
amounts  payable  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  a  Federal  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law). 

•■(B)  The  SUte  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Suie  la»  — 

■■(1)  may  require  each  new  applicant  for 
unemployment  compensation  to  disclose 
whether  the  applicant  owes  an  uncollected 
overissuance  (as  defined  In  section  13(c)(1) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977)  of  food 
stamp  coupons, 

"•(ID  may  notify  the  SUte  food  stamp 
agency  to  which  the  uncollected  overis- 
suance is  owed  that  the  applicant  has  been 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  if  the  applicant  discloses 
under  clause  (I)  that  the  applicant  owes  an 
uncollected  overissuance  and  the  applicant 
is  determined  to  be  so  eligible, 

'•(111)  may  deduct  and  withhold  from  any 
unemployment  compensation  otherwise 
payable  to  an  Individual- 

■•(I)  the  amount  specified  by  the  individ- 
ual to  the  SUte  agency  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  clause, 

"(ID  the  amount  (If  any)  determined  pur 
suant  to  an  agreement  submitted  to  the 
SUte  food  stamp  agency  under  section 
13(cM3MA)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977, 
or 

"(III)  any  amount  otherwise  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  pursuant  to  section 
13(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act,  and 

■•(Iv)  shall  pay  any  amount  deducted  and 
withheld  under  clause  (Hi)  to  the  appropri- 
ate SUte  food  stamp  agency. 

■•(C)  Any  amount  deducted  and  withheld 
under  subparagraph  (B)(lll)  shall  for  all 
purposes  l)e  treated  as  if  It  were  paid  to  the 
individual  as  unemployment  compensation 
and  paid  by  the  Individual  to  the  Sute  fooc" 
stamp  agency  to  which  the  uncollected  ove- 
Issuance  Is  owed  as  repayment  of  the  indi 
vldual's  uncollected  overissuance. 

■•(D)  A  State  food  stamp  agency  to  which 
an  uncollected  overissuance  is  owed  shall  re- 
imburse the  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  SUte  unemployment 
compensation  law  for  the  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  the  SUte  agency  under 
this  paragraph  that  are  attribuUble  to  re- 
payment of  uncollected  overissuance  to  the 
SUte  food  stamp  agency  to  which  the  un- 
collected overissuance  is  owed.". 

(c)(1)  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  16(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  2025(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'■13(b)(1)  of  this  Act'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "13  (b)(1)  and  (c)". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(e)  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2027(e))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "13(b)  of  this  Act'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "13  (b)  and  (c)"". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  REVirW 

Sec  145.  The  last  sentence  of  section  14(a) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2023(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "an  application"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  on  application"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'showing  of  Irreparable 
injury  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "show 
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Ing  that  the  applicant  Is  likely  to  prevail  on 
the  merits  of  the  case". 

HOURS  or  OPERATION 

Sec  148.  Section  16(b)(1)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  including  standards 
for  the  periodic  review  of  the  hours  that 
food  stamp  offices  are  open  during  the  day, 
weeli.  or  month  to  ensure  that  employed  in- 
dividuals are  adequately  served  by  the  food 
stamp  program.  "  after  "States". 

ERROR  RATE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  147.  Section  16(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025(d))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraplts: 

"(2)  If  the  payment  error  rate  of  a  State 
agency  for  a  fiscal  year  exceeds  5  percent, 
the  State  agency  shall,  other  than  for  good 
cause  shown,  be  liable  to  the  Secretary  for 
such  fiscal  year  in  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying- 

"(I)  the  number  of  percentage  points  (or  a 
fraction  thereof)  by  which  such  rate  ex- 
ceeds 5  percent  (but  not  to  exceed  2  points); 
by 

"(II)  75  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
coupons  issued  by  the  State  agency  for  such 
fiscal  year:  and 

"(11)  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing— 

"(I)  the  number  of  percentage  points  (or  a 
fraction  thereof)  by  which  such  rate  ex- 
ceeds 7  percent;  by 

"(II)  the  total  value  of  all  coupons  issued 
by  the  State  agency  for  such  fiscal  year;  less 

"(B)  75  percent  of  the  value  of  any 
amounts  that— 

"(i)  are  recovered  or  collected  by  the  State 
agency  during  such  fiscal  year  under  this 
Act  for  allotments— 

"(I)  issued  to  ineligible  households;  or 

"(II)  overissued  to  eligible  households; 
and 

"(ii)  are  not  retained  by  the  State  agency 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 

(3)  If  the  liability  of  a  State  agency 
under  this  subsection  is  not  contested  by 
such  agency  or  is  ultimately  determined  to 
be  valid,  such  penalty  shall  be  collected  by 
the  Secretary  by  means  of — 

"(A)  payment  by  such  State  agency; 

"(B)  withholding  amounts  otherwise  pay- 
able to  such  agency  under  subsection  (a);  or 

"(C)  other  means  of  collection  authorized 
under  chapter  37  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  appropriate  level 
of  a  State  agency's  federally  funded  share 
of  administrative  costs  under  this  suljsec- 
tion"  in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  payment  error  rate  of  a  State 
agency";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "reduces  a  Stale  agen- 
cy's federally  funded  share  of  administra- 
tive costs"  in  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "determines  that  a  State 
agency  is  liable". 

geocraphical  error-prone  profiles 
Sec.  148.  Section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2025)  (as  amended  by 
section  126(c))  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(i)(l)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  use  quality 
control  information  made  available  under 
this  section  to  determine  which  project 
areas  have  payment  error  rates  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (d)(1))  that  impair  the  integri- 
ty of  the  food  stamp  program. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  State 
agency  to  carry  out  new  or  modified  proce- 
dures for  the  certification  of  households  in 
areas  identified  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  procedures 
would  Improve  the  integrity  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  be  cost  effective. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Consolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  19S5. 
and  each  12  months  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  report  that 
lists  project  areas  identified  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  describes  any  procedures  re- 
quired to  be  carried  out  under  paragraph 
(2).'. 

CASH  PAYMENT  PILOT  PROJECTS 

Sec  149.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
17(b)(1)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2026(b)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  ileu  thereof 
■1989". 

CASH  CHANGE  PILOT  PROJECT 

Sec.  150.  Section  17  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2028)  (as  amended  by 
section  124(c))  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  pilot 
project  to  test  the  effect  on  households  and 
retail  food  stores  that  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  of  requiring  house- 
holds that  use  coupons  to  purchase  food  to 
pay  cash  for  the  amount  of  such  purchase 
that  exceeds  the  value  of  the  lowest  coupon 
denomination  issued.". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  151.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
18(a)(1)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2027(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  after  "1984;"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  not  in  excess  of 
$12,984,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986:  not  in  excess  of 
$13,572,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987;  not  in  excess  of 
$14,154,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988:  and  not  in  excess  of 
$14,695,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1989". 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  152.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use  2027)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  No  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  or  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  1986. 

PUERTO  RICO  BLOCK  GRANT 

Sec  153.  Section  19  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use  2028)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "noncash"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A);  and 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(1)(A)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "July  1"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "April  1":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  single  agency  which 
shall  be"  in  clause  (D  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  agency  or  agencies  directly". 


Part  2— Commodity  Distribution 
transfer  of  section  32  commodities 
Sec.  180  Section  32  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust 
ment  Act.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "A  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  that  receives  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
under  clause  (2)  of  the  second  sentence  may 
transfer  such  commodities  or  products  to 
another  public  or  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation that  agrees  to  use  such  commodities 
or  products  to  provide,  without  cost  or 
waste,  nutrition  assistance  to  individuals  in 
low-income  groups.". 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

Sec  161.  (a)  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the  Agrlcul 
ture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
(7  U.S.C.  612c  note)  (as  amended  by  section 
114(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "during 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  1984.  and  1985  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'during  the  period 
beginning  October  1.  1985.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "18"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "19". 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec.  162.  (a)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
(7  use  612c  note)  is  amended- 

( 1 )  in  clause  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "two  pilot  projects" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three  pilot 
projects":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "two  years"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1989": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  1985"  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    1989" 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsections: 

•(f)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  exceeds  the  requirement  for 
operating  sites  in  existence,  and  at  levels  of 
assistance,  in  effect  on  the  date  of  such  de- 
termination, the  Secretary  shall  approve  ad- 
ditional applications  made  for  eligible 
projects  to  participate  in  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program. 

"(2)  In  making  such  determination,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  funding  needs 
of  existing  operating  sites  for  both  the  cur- 
rent and  succeeding  fiscal  yearn. 

"(g)  If  a  local  agency  that  administers  the 
commodity  supplemental  food  program  de- 
termines that  the  amount  of  funds  made 
available  to  the  agency  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion exceeds  the  amount  of  funds  necessary 
to  provide  assistance  under  such  program  to 
women,  infants,  and  children,  the  agency, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may 
permit  low-income  elderly  persons  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  be  served  by  such  program 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  ". 

TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Sec  163.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  i7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  any  commodities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  in  carrying  out 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  use  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  made 
available  under  clause  (2)  of  the  second  sen- 
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tence  of  section  32  of  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c). 

"(d)  Commodities  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
dairy  products,  wheat  or  the  products  there- 
of, rice,  honey,  and  commeal. 

•(e)  Effective  January  1,  1986,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  semiannually  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
a  report  on  the  types  and  amounts  of  com- 
modities made  available  for  distribution 
under  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  203B(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
ing  new  sentence:   "Each  State  agency  shall 
encourage  distribution  of  such  commodities 
in  rural  areas". 

(c)  Section  203C(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  submit 
annually  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  !!iuse  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  exist 
ence  and  extent  of  such  displacements  and 
substitutions.". 

(d)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1984.  and  September  30. 
1985  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1984. 
through  September  30,  1987  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(2)  Effective  January  1,  1986,  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  for  storage  and  dis- 
tribution costs  under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  a  State 
must  match  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  the 
amount  of  such  payments  made  to  such 
State' 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  210  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(c)(1)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1985.  and 
October  1.  1986.  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  an  estimate  of  the 
types  and  quantities  of  commodities  that 
the  Secretary  anticipates  are  likely  to  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  during  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30, 
1986,  and  September  30,  1987,  respectively. 

•■(2)  The  actual  types  and  quantities  of 
commodities  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  differ  from  such  estimates .". 

(f)  Section  212  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"PROGRAM  TERMINATION 

Sec  212.  (a)  Except  for  section  207  and 
as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  this 
Act  shall  terminate  on  September  30.  1987. 

■(b)  Section  203  shall  terminate  on  June 
30.  1987. 

•(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section  209 
shall  terminate  on  September  30.  1989". 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES  TO 
SPECIAL  NUTRITION  PROJECTS 

Sec  164.  Section  1114(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Pood  Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  1431e)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  Commodities  made 
available  under  this  section  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  dairy  producu,  wheal 
or  the  producu  thereof,  rice,  honey,  and 
cornmeal ."'. 

DONATIONS  BY  MILITARY  COMMISSARIES 

Sec  165.  (a)  Section  2482  of  title  10. 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended- 


<  1 )  by  Inserting  "(a) "  after  the  section  des 
ignation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  A  commissary  store  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  donate  surplus,  un- 
marketable food  to  a  local  food  bank  ". 

(b)  The  caption  of  section  2482  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  •;  private 
operation'^. 

Part  3— Effective  Dates 
etftctive  dates 

Sec  170.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subtitle,  this  subtitle  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subtitle  shall  become  ef 
fective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2011  el 
seq.)  or  chapter  5  of  part  I  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pre- 
scribe interim  regulations  to  ensure  that 
this  subtitle  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  are  implemented  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  such  date,  but  In  no  event 
later  than  March  1.  1986:  and 

(2)  any  change  in  such  interim  regulations 
that  Is  made  In  final  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  to  Implement  this  subtitle  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle  shall 
be  effective  on  such  date  as  Is  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

Subtitle  C— Agricultural  Credit 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OPERATING 
LOANS 

Sec  181  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1922)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a) "  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; smd 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  t'.ie  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  restrict  eligi- 
bility for  loans  made  or  Insured  under  this 
subtitle  for  purposes  set  forth  In  section  303 
solely  to  borrowers  of  loans  that  are  out- 
standing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Consolidated  Onrmibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985."". 

(b)  Section  311  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1941) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  restrict  eligi- 
bility for  loans  made  or  insured  under  this 
subtitle  for  purposes  set  forth  In  section  312 
solely  to  borrowers  of  loans  that  are  out- 
standing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985."". 

WATER.  WASTE  FACILITY.  AND  COMMUNITY 
FACILITY  LOANS  AND  GRANTS 

Sec  182,  (a)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1926(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

■■(16)(A)  In  the  approval  and  administra- 
tion of  a  loan  made  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
a  water  or  waste  disposal  facility,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  fully  any  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  loan  applicant  or  borrower 
concerning  the  technical  design  and  choice 
of  materials  to  be  used  for  such  facility. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
design  or  materials,  other  than  those  that 
were  recommended,  should  be  used  In  the 
water  or  waste  disposal  facility,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  such  applicant  or  borrow- 
er with  a  comprehensive  justification  for 
such  determination.'. 

(b)  Section  307(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1927(a)(3)(A))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  poverty  line  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 


Budget  as  adjusted  under  section  624  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2971d)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  higher  of  (1)  80  percent  of  the  state 
wide  nonmetropolltan  median  household 
income,  or  (11)  the  poverty  line  as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2)."";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  new  sentence:  "The  interest  rate  on 
a  loan  for  such  facility  may  not  exceed  7 
percent  per  annum  if  such  facility  does  not 
qualify  for  the  5  percent  per  annum  Interest 
rate,  but  is  located  in  an  area  where  the 
median  household  Income  of  the  persons  to 
be  served  by  the  facility  does  not  exceed  100 
percent  of  the  statewide  nonmetropolltan 
median  household  income. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  practicality  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  making  loam  and  grants 
under  section  306  of  the  ConsoUdaied  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  '  U.SC  1926) 
for  the  construction  of  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  in  rural  areas  at  Individual 
locations,  rather  than  central  or  community 
locations. 

(2)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the 
study  required  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate. 

SALE  OF  NOTES  AND  SECtJRITY 

Sec.  183.  (a)  Section  309(d)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1929(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
■■.  including  sale  on  a  nonrecourse  basis.  The 
Secretary  and  any  subsequent  purchaser  of 
such  notes  sold  by  the  Secretary  on  a  nonre- 
course basis  shall  be  relieved  of  any  respon- 
sibilities that  might  have  been  Imposed,  had 
the  borrower  remained  Indebted  to  the  Sec- 
retary. All  such  notes  sold  on  a  nonrecourse 
basis  must  have  been  held  in  the  fund  for  at 
least  4  years."'. 

(b)  Section  309A(e)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
19298(e))  U  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
■•.  Including  sale  on  a  nonrecourse  basis  The 
Secretary  and  any  subsequent  purchaser  of 
such  notes  sold  by  the  Secretary  on  a  nonre- 
course basts  shall  be  relieved  of  any  respon- 
sibilities that  might  have  been  Imposed,  had 
the  borrower  remained  indebted  to  the  Sec- 
retary."'. 

RURAL  INDUSTRIALIZATION  ASSISTANCE 

Sk.  184  (a)  Section  310B  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1932)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "also  make  and  Insure 
loans^  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "guaran- 
tee loans  made^":  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "(1)"'  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  financing  the  production  and 
distribution  of  ethanol  In  rural  areas":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  fourth 
sentences; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  preceding 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sut)sectlon  (d); 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e):  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  (as 
amended  by  clause  (3))  as  subsection  (b). 
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(b)(1)  Section  307(a>(4)  of  such  Act  (7 
use.  1927(a)(4))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  304(b).  306(a)(1).  and  310B" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sections 
304(b)  and  306(a)(1)". 

(2)  Section  307(a)(6)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(V); 

(B)  by  striking  out  clauses  (vi)  and  (vit): 
and 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (viil)  as  clause 
(vi). 

(3)  Section  309A(g)(8)  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1929a(g)(8))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  306(a)  and  310B"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  306(a)". 

FARM  RECORDKEEPING  TRAINING  rOR  LIMITED 
RESOURCE  BORROWERS 

Sec.  185.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
312(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1942(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause:  ".  and 
(12)  training  in  maintaining  records  of  farm- 
ing and  rsmching  operations  for  limited  re- 
source l)orrower8  receiving  loans  under  sec- 
tion 310D  ". 

EMKHGENCY  LOANS 

Sec.  186.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  321 
of  the  Consolidated  Pann  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  (7  use  1961(b))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  An  applicant  shall  be  Ineligible  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  subtitle  for 
crop  losses  if  crop  Insurance  was  available  to 
the  applicant  for  such  crop  under  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et 
seq.). '. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  324  of  such 
Act  (7  use.  1964(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)  No  loan  made  or  Insured  under  this 
subtitle  may  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
actual  loss  caused  by  the  disaster  or 
$200,000,  whichever  Is  less,  for  each  disaster. 
(2)  The  total  principal  Indebtedness  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  for  loans  made  or 
insured  to  a  lH>rrower  under  this  subtitle 
may  not  exceed  $400,000". 

(c)  Section  324(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1964(b)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "but 
(A)"  and  all  that  follows  through  "Secre- 
tary" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "but  not 
in  excess  of  8  percent  per  annum '. 

(d)  Section  330  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1971) 
is  repealed. 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  a  person  whose  eligi- 
bility for  an  emergency  loan  Is  the  result  of 
damage  to  an  armual  crop  planted  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SETTLEMENT  Of  CLAIMS 

Sec.  187.  Subsection  (d)  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  331  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1981(d))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  compromise,  adjust,  reduce,  or 
charge-off  claims,  and  adjust,  modify,  subor- 
dinate, or  release  the  terms  of  security  in- 
struments, leases,  contracts,  and  agreements 
entered  into  or  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  under  any  of  its 
programs,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to 
carry  out  this  title.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
lease borrowers  or  others  obligated  on  a 
debt  incurred  under  this  title  from  personal 
liability  with  or  without  payment  of  any 
consideration   at   the   time  of   the  compro- 


mise, adjustment,  reduction,  or  charge-off 
of  any  claim,  except  that  no  compromise, 
adjustment,  reduction,  or  charge-off  of  any 
claim  may  be  made  or  carried  out— 

"( 1 )  on  terms  more  favorable  than  those 
recommended  ,by  the  appropriate  county 
committee  utilized  pursuant  to  section  332: 
or 

"(2)  after  the  claim  has  been  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General,  unless  the  Attorney 
General  approves;". 

TRANSFER  OF  LOAN  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  188.  Subtitle  D  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  33 IB  (7  U.S.C. 
1981b)  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  331C.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a 
borrower  of  a  loan  made  or  insured  under 
this  title,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  State  office  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  to  transfer,  on  a  one- 
time basis,  the  accounts  of  such  borrower 
for  such  loans  to  a  county  office  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  In  an  adja- 
cent county". 

OIL  AND  CAS  ROYALTIES 

Sec.  189.  (a)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  188)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  33 IC  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  331D.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  permit 
a  borrower  of  a  loan  made  or  Insured  under 
this  title  to  make  a  prospective  payment  on 
such  loan  with  proceeds  from— 

"(1)  the  leasing  of  oil,  gas,  or  other  miner- 
al rights  to  real  property  used  to  secure 
such  loan;  or 

"(2)  the  sale  of  oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals 
removed  from  real  property  used  to  secure 
such  loan  if— 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  rights  to  such  oil. 
gas,  or  other  minerals  has  not  been  used  to 
secure  such  loan;  and 

"(B)  the  security  for  such  loan  Is  other- 
wise adequate. 

"(b)  Sut>section  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
borrower  of  a  loan  made  or  Insured  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  which  a  liquidation 
or  foreclosure  proceeding  Is  pending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Consolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  ". 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7 
U.S.C.  1947  note)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  bor- 
rower of  a  loan  made  or  insured  under  this 
title  to  make  a  prospective  payment  on  such 
loan  with  proceeds  from— 

"(A)  the  leasing  of  oil.  gas,  or  other  miner- 
al rights  to  real  property  used  to  secure 
such  loan;  or 

"(B)  the  sale  of  oil.  gas.  or  other  minerals 
removed  from  real  property  used  to  secure 
such  loan  if— 

"(I)  the  value  of  the  rights  to  such  oil,  gas, 
or  other  minerals  has  not  been  used  to 
secure  such  loan;  and 

"(ID  the  security  for  such  loan  is  other- 
wise adequate. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
twrrower  of  a  loan  made  or  Insured  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  which  a  liquidation 
or  foreclosure  proceeding  is  pending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Consolidated  Om 
nibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985." 

PROCESSING  OP  LOAN  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  190.  (a)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Consolidat 
ed  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  333  (7 
U.S.C.  1983)  the  following  new  section: 


"Sec  333A.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  an  application  for  a 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  made  under  this 
title,  and  notify  the  applicant  of  such 
action,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary has  received  a  complete  application 
for  such  loan  or  loan  guarantee 

"(2)  If  an  application  for  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  under  this  title  is  incomplete,  the 
Secretary  shall  inform  the  applicant  of  the 
reasons  such  application  is  incomplete  not 
later  than  20  days  after  the  Secretary  has 
received  such  application. 

"(3)  If  an  application  for  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  under  this  title  is  disapproved  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  state  the 
reasons  for  the  disapproval  in  the  notice  re- 
quired under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  If  an  application  for  an  insured  loan 
under  this  title  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  sinall  provide  the  loan 
proceeds  to  the  applicant  not  later  than  15 
days  (or  such  longer  period  as  the  applicant 
may  approve)  after  the  application  for  the 
loan  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  Is  unable  to  provide 
the  loan  proceeds  to  the  applicant  within 
such  15-day  period  because  sufficient  funds 
are  not  available  to  the  Secretary  for  such 
purpose,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
loan  proceeds  to  the  applicant  as  soon  as 
practicable  (but  in  no  event  later  than  15 
days  unless  the  applicant  agrees  to  a  longer 
period)  after  sufficient  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose become  available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  approved  lender 
program  established  by  exhibit  A  to  subpart 
B  of  part  1980  of  title  7.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
each  request  of  a  lending  Institution  for  des- 
ignation as  an  approved  lender  under  such 
program  Is  reviewed,  and  a  decision  made  on 
the  application,  not  later  than  15  days  after 
the  Secretary  has  received  a  complete  appli- 
cation for  such  designation. 

"(d)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Consolidated  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  make  personnel  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
available  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion as  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  expeditiously  proc- 
ess loan  appllcatiorvs  that  are  submitted  by 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  may  use  any  authority  of  law  pro- 
vided to  the  Secretary,  Including— 

(A)  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  309;  and 

"(B)  the  employment  procedures  used  in 
connection  with  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram established  under  subtitle  C". 

(b)  Section  333A  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  applications  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

APPEALS 

Sec.  191  (a)  Subtitle  D  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Art  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  333A  (as 
added  by  section  190)  the  following  new  sec- 
lion: 

Sec  333B  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pro 
vide  an  applicant  for  or  t>orrower  of  a  loan, 
or  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  a  loan 
guarantee,  under  this  title  who  has  been  di- 
rectly and  adversely  affected  by  a  decision 
of  the  Secretary  made  under  this  title  (here- 
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after  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ap- 
pellant) with  written  notice  of  the  decision, 
an  opportunity  for  an  informal  meeting, 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  such  decision,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  consist- 
ent with  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  such 
adverse  decision,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
the  appellant  with  written  notice  of  the  de- 
cision, an  opportunity  for  an  Informal  meet- 
ing, an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  and  the 
procedure  to  appeal  such  decision  (including 
any  deadlines  for  filing  appeals). 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  appellant 
and  in  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  to 
resolve  differences  and  minimize  formal  ap- 
peals, the  Secretary  shall  hold  an  informal 
meeting  with  the  appellant  prior  to  the  ini- 
tiation of  any  formal  appeal  of  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)(1)  An  appellant  shall  have  the  right 
to  have— 

"(A)  access  to  the  personal  file  of  the  ap- 
pellant maintained  by  the  Secretary,  includ 
ing  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect  and 
reproduce  the  file  at  an  office  of  the  Farm 
ers  Home  Administration  located  in  the  area 
of  the  appellant;  and 

(B)  representation  by  an  attorney  or 
nonattomey  during  the  inspection  and  re- 
production of  files  under  subparagraph  (A) 
and  at  any  informal  meeting  or  hearing. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  charge  an  appel- 
lant for  any  reasonable  cosU  incurred  in  re- 
producing files  under  paragraph  (1)(A). ". 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
conduct  a  study  concerning  the  administra- 
tive appeals  procedure  used  in  the  farm  loan 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

(2)  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  examine— 

(A)  the  number  and  type  of  appeals  initi- 
ated by  loan  applicants  and  borrowers; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  initial  administra- 
tive actions  are  reversed  on  appeal; 

(C)  the  reasons  that  administrative  ac- 
tions are  reversed,  modified,  or  sustained  on 
appeal; 

(D)  the  number  and  disposition  of  appeals 
In  which  the  loan  applicant  or  borrower  is 
represented  by  legal  counsel; 

(E)  the  quantity  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete action  on  appeals  and  the  reasons  for 

delays;  .    ^    ■  , 

(F)  the  feasibility  of  the  use  of  adminis- 
trative law  Judges  In  the  appeals  process; 
and 

(G)  the  desirability  of  electing  members  of 
county  committees  established  under  sec 
tion  332  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1982). 

(c)  Not  later  than  September  1,  1986.  the 
Secreury  shall  submit  a  report  describing 
the  results  of  the  study  required  under  this 
section  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate. 

DISPOSITION  AND  LEASING  OF  FARMLAND 

Sec  192.  Section  335  of  the  Cor\solidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1985)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Real"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  sut)section  (e).  real"; 

<2)  by  striking  out  The"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e),  the";  and  ,    ^     ,  , 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 


(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  sell  or  lease  farmland  adminis- 
tered under  this  title  in  the  following  order 
of  priority: 

"(A)  Sale  of  such  farmland  to  operators 
(as  of  the  time  immediately  before  such 
sale)  of  not  larger  than  family-size  farms. 

"(B)  Lease  of  such  farmland  to  operators 
(as  of  the  time  immediately  before  such 
lease  is  entered  into)  of  not  larger  than 
family-size  farms. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  consider 
granting,  and  may  grant,  to  an  operator  of 
not  larger  than  a  family-size  farm.  In  con- 
junction with  paragraph  (3).  a  lease  with  an 
option  to  purchase  farmland  administered 
under  this  title. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
providing  for  leasing  such  land,  or  leasing 
such  land  with  an  option  to  purchase,  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(C)  In  leasing  such  land,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  a  previous 
owner  or  operator  of  such  land  if  such 
owner  or  operator  has  financial  resources, 
and  farm  management  skills  and  experi- 
ence, that  the  Secretary  determines  are  suf- 
ficient to  assure  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success  in  the  proposed  farming  operation. 

"(3)(A)(i)  The  Secretary  may  sell  farm- 
land administered  under  this  title  through 
an  installment  sale  or  similar  device  that 
contains  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers necessary  to  protect  the  investment  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  such  land. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  may  subsequently  sell 
any  contract  entered  into  to  carry  out 
clause  (1). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  offer  such  land 
for  sale  to  operators  of  not  larger  than 
family-size  farms  at  a  price  that  reflects  the 
average  annual  income  that  may  be  reason- 
ably anticipated  to  be  generated  from  farm- 
ing such  land. 

"(C)  If  two  or  more  qualified  operators  of 
not  larger  than  family-size  farms  desire  to 
purchase,  or  lease  with  an  option  to  pur- 
chase, such  land,  the  appropriate  county 
committee  shall,  by  majority  vote,  select  the 
operator  who  may  purchase  such  land,  on 
such  basis  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulation. 

"(4)(A)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
farmland  administered  under  this  title  is 
not  suitable  for  sale  or  lease  to  an  operator 
of  not  larger  than  a  family-size  farm  be- 
cause such  farmland  is  in  a  tract  or  tracts 
that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  larger 
than  that  necessary  for  family-size  farms, 
the  Secretary  shall  subdivide  such  land  into 
tracts  suitable  for  such  operator. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  such 
subdivided  farmland  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  If  suitable  farmland  is  available  for 
disposition  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

(A)  publish  an  announcement  of  the 
availability  of  such  farmland  In  at  least  one 
newspaper  that  is  widely  circulated  in  the 
county  in  which  the  farmland  Is  l(x:ated; 
and 

■(B)  post  an  announcement  of  the  avail- 
ability of  such  farmland  in  a  prominent 
place  in  the  local  office  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  that  serves  the 
county  in  which  the  farmland  is  located. 

■■(6)  In  the  case  of  farmland  administered 
under  this  title  that  is  highly  erodible  land 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (7)).  the  Secretary 
may  require  the  use  of  specified  conserva- 
tion practices  on  such  land  as  a  condition  of 
the  sale  or  lease  of  such  land. 

(7)  As  used  In  paragraph  (6).  the  term 
highly  erodible  land'  means  land  classified 


by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  class 
Ille.  IVe.  VI,  VII.  or  VIII  land  under  the 
land  capability  clas.sification  system  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Con- 
solidated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985.  . 

(b)  The  Secreury  of  Agriculture  shall  Im- 
plement the  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion not  later  than  90  days  after  the  daU  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

release  or  NORMAL  INCOME  SECURITY 

Sec  193  Section  335  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  i7  U.S.C 
1985  a.'^  amendec!  b;.  section  192'3i)  is  fur- 
ther amended  bs  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection 

■•(f )( 1 J  As  used  m  this  subsection,  the  term 
'normal  income  security'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1962,17(b)  of  title  7.  Code  of  Federa;  Regu 
latlons  (as  of  January  1.  1985 

■■(2)  Until  such  time  a*  the  Se<:ret,ar>  ae 
termines  that  a  loar.  made  or  insured  unde- 
this  title  should  be  liquidated,  the  SecreLar> 
shall  release  from  the  nonnal  income  secur. 
ty  provided  for  such  loan  an  amount  suf'i 
dent  to  pay  the  essentia;  household  and 
farm  operating  expenses  of  the  borrcaer  as- 
determined  by  the  Secretary 

LOAN  SUMMARY  STATEMENTS 

Sec.  194  Section  337  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1987)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  insertliw  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(2)  by  aidding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bKl)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  summary  period'  means— 

■■(A)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  first  loan 
summary  statement  is  issued  after  such  date 
of  enactment;  or 

■•(B)  the  period  beginning  on  the  dale  of 
Issuance  of  the  preceding  loan  summary 
statement  and  ending  on  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  the  current  loan  summary  state- 
ment. 

"(2)  On  the  request  of  a  borrower  of  & 
loan  made  or  insured  (but  not  guaranteea 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  to 
such  borrower  a  loan  summary  statement 
that  reflects  the  account  activity  during  the 
summary  period  for  each  loan  made  or  In- 
sured under  this  title  to  such  borrower,  in- 
cluding- 

"(A)  the  ouutanding  amount  of  principal 
due  on  each  such  loan  at  the  l>eglnnlng  of 
the  summary  period; 

"(B)  the  Interest  rate  charged  on  each 
such  loan; 

•■(C)  the  amount  of  payments  made  on 
and  their  application  to  each  such  loan 
during  the  summary  period  and  an  explana 
tion  of  the  basU  for  the  application  of  such 
payments; 

■■(D)  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest 
due  on  each  such  loan  at  the  end  of  the 
summary  period; 

■■(E)  the  total  amount  of  unpaid  principal 
and  interest  on  all  such  loans  at  the  end  of 
the  summary  period; 

■■(F)  any  delinquency  in  the  repayment  of 
any  such  loan; 

(G)  a  schedule  of  the  amount  and  date  of 
payments  due  on  each  such  loan:  and 

■■(H)  the  procedure  the  borrower  may  use 
to  obtain  more  information  concerning  the 
status  of  such  loans.". 
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AUTHORtZATION  OF  LOAN  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  195.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  346 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1994(b))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(bMlXA)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986.  through  Sep 
tember  30.  1988.  real  estate  and  operating 
loans  may  be  Insured,  made  to  be  sold  and 
Insured,  or  guaranteed  In  accordance  with 
subtitles  A  and  B.  respectively,  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural Credit  Insurance  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  309  In  an  amount  equal 
to  $4,000,000,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$520,000,000  shall  be  for  farm  ownership 
loans  under  subtitle  A. 

■■<B)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  such 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows: 

••(I)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1986- 

■(I)  $2,000,000,000  for  Insured  loans,  of 
which  not  less  than  $260,000,000  shall  be  for 
farm  ownership  loans;  and 

•■(ID  $2,000,000,000  for  guaranteed  loans, 
of  which  not  less  than  $260,000,000  shall  be 
for  guarantees  of  farm  ownership  loans. 

■■(ID  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1987- 

"(I)  $1,500,000,000  for  Insured  loans,  of 
which  not  less  than  $195,000,000  shall  be  for 
farm  ownership  loans:  and 

■•(II)  $2,500,000,000  for  guaranteed  loans. 
of  which  not  less  than  $325,000,000  shall  be 
for  guarantees  of  farm  ownership  loans. 

••(Ill)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988- 

■  (I)  $1,000,000,000  for  Insured  loans,  of 
which  not  less  than  $130,000,000  shall  be  for 
farm  ownership  lotuis;  and 

■■(II)  $3,000,000,000  for  guaranteed  loans, 
of  which  not  less  than  $390,000,000  shall  be 
for  guarantees  of  farm  ownership  loans. 

••(C)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
amounts  authorized  for  guaranteed  loans  to 
amounts  authorized  for  Insured  loans. 

■'(D)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  through  Septemt)er  30. 
1988.  emergency  loans  may  be  insured,  made 
to  be  sold  and  Insured,  or  guaranteed  in  ac- 
cordance with  subtitle  C  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Insurance  Fund  In  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
resulting  from  natural  disasters. 

■■(2)(A)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  through  September  30. 
1988.  loans  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  ethanol  in  rural  areas  may  be  guar- 
anteed in  accordance  with  section  310B 
from  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  309A  In  the 
amount  of  $150,000,000. 

•■(B)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  water  and  waste  facility  loans  may 
be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured, 
in  accordance  with  section  306  from  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  in  the 
amount  of  $75.0OO.0O0'. 

(b)  Section  346(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••20"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■•25^':  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'fiscal  year  1984"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year". 

(c)  Section  346  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
sut>sectlon  (b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d). 

INTEREST  RATE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  196.  Effective  only  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act   and   ending   September   30.    1988.   the 


Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  use  1921  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  349.  (a)  The  S«K:retary  shall  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  in  accordance  with  this 
section  an  interest  rate  reduction  program 
for  loans  guaranteed  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Under  such  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  Into  a  contract  with,  and  make 
payments  to.  a  legally  organized  institution 
to  reduce  during  the  term  of  such  contract 
the  interest  rate  paid  by  a  borrower  on  a 
guaranteed  loan  made  by  such  institution 
If- 

"(1)  the  borrower- 

"(A)  Is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  the  actual  needs  of  the 
borrower  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms, 
taking  Into  consideration  private  and  coop- 
erative rates  and  terms  for  a  loan  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose  and  period  of  time  in  the  com- 
munity in  or  near  which  the  borrower  re- 
sides; 

"(B)  Is  otherwise  unable  to  make  pay- 
ments on  such  loan  in  a  timely  manner;  and 

"(C)  has  a  total  estimated  cash  income 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  such  contract  is  entered  into  (in- 
cluding all  farm  emd  nonfarm  Income)  that 
will  equal  or  exceed  the  total  estimated  cash 
expenses  to  be  Incurred  by  the  borrower 
during  such  period  (including  all  farm  and 
nonfarm  expenses);  and 

"(2)  the  lender  reduces  during  the  term  of 
such  contract  the  annual  rate  of  Interest 
payable  on  such  loan  by  a  minimum  per- 
centage specified  in  such  contract. 

"(c)  In  return  for  a  contract  entered  Into 
by  a  lender  under  subsection  (b)  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  interest  rate  paid  on  a  loan, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to  the 
lender  In  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  reducing  the 
annual  rate  of  interest  payable  on  such 
loan,  except  that  such  payments  may  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  reducing  such  rate  by 
more  than  2  percent. 

"(d)  The  term  of  a  contract  entered  into 
under  this  section  to  reduce  the  Interest 
rate  on  a  guaranteed  loan  may  not  exceed 
the  outstanding  term  of  such  loan,  or  3 
years,  whichever  is  less. 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
surance Fund  established  under  section  309 
may  l)e  used  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  total  amount  of  funds  used  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  may 
not  exceed  $490,000,000.". 

STUDY  or  FARM  AND  HOME  PLAN 

Sec.  197.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  Farm  and  Home  Plan  (Form  FmHA 
431-2)  used  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration In  connection  with  loans  made  or  in- 
sured under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.). 

(b)  After  carrying  out  such  study,  if  the 
Secretary  finds  the  plan  Is  Inappropriate, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  other  alternative  farm  plan 
forms  for  use  In  connection  with  such  loans. 

(2)  evaluate  the  need  to  develop  a  new 
farm  plan  form  for  such  use;  and 

(3)  specify  the  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  Improve  or  replace  the  current  form. 

(c)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  study  re 
quired  under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 

STUDY  or  FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

Sec.  198.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund 
to  be  used— 

(1)  to  insure  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  against  lo.sses  on  loans  made 
by  such  Institutions;  or 

(2)  for  any  other  purpose  that  would— 

(A)  assist  in  stabilizing  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  such  System;  and 

(B)  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  cap- 
ital that  borrowers  of  such  loans  have  In- 
vested in  such  System. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Gover- 
nor shall - 

(1)  consider  the  advisability  of  using  the 
revolving  funds  provided  for  under  section 
4  1  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12 
use.  2152)  to  provide  initial  capital  for  the 
fund  referred  to  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  estimate  the  amount  and  level  of 
future  SLSsessments  levied  on  Institutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  that  would  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  long-term  liquidity  of 
such  fund. 

(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  submit  a  report  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  study  required 
under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  II-COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 

SERVICES 

SEC.    101     LIMITATION    ON    AMOl  NTS    AVAILABLE 

FOR  ohli(;ation  for  bash  pay  and 

FOR  RETIKEn  PAY  ACCRl  AL  ('HAR(.E. 

From  amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
military  personnel  accounts  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  the  total  amount  obligated  from  each 
such  account  for  military  basic  pay  and  pay- 
ments Into  the  Department  of  Defense  Mili- 
tary Retirement  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
1466(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  may 
not  exceed  the  following: 

( 1 )  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  'Military  Personnel,  Army". 
$15,951,800,000; 

(B)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Reserve  Personnel,  Army". 
$1,595,500,000:  and 

(C)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "National  Guard  Personnel.  Army". 
$2,503,600,000 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy  — 

(A)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Personnel.  Navy", 
$11,689,900,000. 

(B)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Personnel.  Marine 
Corps".  $3,659,600,000; 

(C)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Reserve  Personnel.  Navy". 
$939,300,000:  and 

(D)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Reserve  Personnel.  Marine  Corps  '. 
$202,200,000 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Personnel.  Air  Force"  . 
$13,533,500,000, 

(B)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force". 
$437,300,000;  and 

(C)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "National  Guard  Personnel.  Air 
Force  ".  $754,500,000. 
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SEC-  tn.  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL  TO  AMk  M>  MILI 
TARY  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  HiK  NEW 
EN'TRANTS. 

(a)  Re(juirement  for  Submission  of  Leg 
isLATivE  Proposal  Making  Changes  in 
Military  Retirement  System- (1)  Not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  (In- 
cluding draft  legislation)  proposing  two  sep- 
arate sets  of  changes  In  the  military  nondis- 
abillty  retirement  system. 

(2)(A)  Each  of  the  sets  of  changes  to  be 
proposed  in  the  report  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  include  changes  which,  if  enacted, 
would  result  in  reductions  In  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense into  the  Department  of  Defense  Mili- 
tary Retirement  Fund  pursuant  to  sect 'on 
1466(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
during  fiscal  year  1986  in  a  total  amount 
that  would  enable  the  Department  of  De 
fense  to  remain  within  the  limits  on  obliga- 
tions for  basic  pay  and  payments  into  such 
Fund  prescribed  by  section  201  solely 
through  such  reductions. 

(B)  One  of  the  sets  of  changes  to  be  pro- 
posed in  such  report  shall  consist  only  of 
changes  In  the  military  retirement  system 
other  than  changes  in  the  pr(x;edure  for 
periodic  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  retired 
or  retainer  pay  which.  If  enacted,  would 
result  In  the  required  reductions. 

(3)  Structural  changes  In  the  military  re- 
tirement system  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  either  set  of  changes 
proposed  In  the  report  under  paragraph 
(D- 

(A)  should  apply  only  to  Individuals  who 
Initially  become  meml>ers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
changes:  and 

(B)  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble and  consistent  with  military  require- 
ments, encourage  members  who  are  eligible 
for  retirement  to  remain  on  active  duty 
t>eyond  20  years  of  service. 

(4)  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submiu  the  report  required  by  para 
graph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  shall  submit  sepa- 
rate reports  on  the  following: 

(A)  The  anticipated  effects  that  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  report  under  para 
graph  (1)  would  have  on  recruiting  and  re- 
tention in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(B)  Proposals  for  additional  changes  in 
other  elements  of  the  military  compensa 
tion  system  or  in  other  military  personnel 
programs,  including  changes  in  promotion 
and  retention  policies. 

(C)  A  description  of  the  changes  in  mili- 
tary retirement,  compensation  or  personnel 
programs  that  would  be  necessary  if  the  re- 
ductions resulting  from  the  funding  limlU- 
tions  set  forth  in  section  201  were 
$1  800.000.000.  $2,900,000,000. 
$3,600,000,000,  $4,000,000,000,  or 
$5,400,000,000,  as  well  as  an  evaluation  of 
the  effects  such  changes  would  have  on  re- 
cruiting and  retention  in  the  Armed  Forces 

(D)  A  plan  that  could  t>e  used  to  Imple- 
ment over  a  period  of  four  or  more  years 
the  changes  proposed  In  the  report  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  Specification  of  Actuarial  Methods 
AND  Assumptions  for  FY86  Retirement 
Legislation. -In  determining  the  cost,  or 
the  amount  to  be  saved,  as  the  result  of  the 
enactment  of  any  legislative  proposal  that 
would  make  changes  In  the  military  retire- 
ment system  effective  during  fiscal  year 
1985  or  1986,  the  actuarial  methods  and  as 
sumptions  used  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries  (in  ac- 
cordance  with   section    1465(d)  of   title   10, 


United  States  Code)  for  use  in  calculating 
the  military  retirement  accrual  percentage 
for  the  Presidents  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(c)  Recalculation  of  Accrual  Percentage 
Upon  Change  in  Benefits— (1)  If  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  military  retirement 
system  Is  enacted  into  law  that  takes  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1985  or  1986.  the  accrual 
percentage  shall  be  recalculated  taking  into 
account  that  change  in  law.  Any  such  recal- 
culation shall  be  made  using  the  actuarial 
methods  and  assumptions  descril>ed  in  sub- 
section (b). 

(2)  In  making  determinations  under  sec- 
tion 1466(a)  cf  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
for  months  during  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986  beginning  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  any  such  change  in  law.  the  accrual  per- 
centage as  recalculated  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  he  used  in  lieu  of  the  accrual  percent- 
age that  would  otherwise  be  applicable. 

(d)  Definition  of  Accrual  Percentage.- 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "ac- 
crual percentage""  means  the  single  level 
percentage  of  basic  pay  determined  under 
section  1465(c)(1)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  the  purposes  of  computations 
under  sections  1465(b)  and  1466(a)  of  that 
title. 

SEC  103  DELAY  IN  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  PAY 
RAISE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  t'NI 
FORMED  SERVICES. 

In  the  enrollment  of  the  bill  (S.  1160)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  prescribe  personnel  levels  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1986.  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs  for 
such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  directed  to  make 
the  following  change: 

In  the  section  relating  to  an  increase  In 
the  basic  pay.  basic  allowance  for  subsist- 
ence, and  basic  allowance  for  quarters  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  strike 
out  the  effective  date  "October  1.  1985  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "November  1.  1985". 

SEC.  J04.  STLDY  OF  ISE  BY  CHAMPIS  OF  MEDI- 
CARE PROSPECTIVE  PAYMENT 
SYSTEM 

(a)  Congressional  Pikdincs— The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  costs  of  providing  medical  care  under 
the  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  known  as  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPUS)  have  escalat- 
ed rapidly  in  recent  years; 

(2)  new  and  innovative  methods  for  con- 
trol and  containment  of  costs  under  the 
CHAMPUS  program  must  be  explored:  and 

(3)  the  adoption  for  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram of  a  prospective  payment  system  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  like  that  used  by 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  the  Medicare  program  could  provide  sig- 
nificant savings  for  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Study  REQUiREMENT.-The  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  Jointly  study  the  pos 
sible  effects  of  the  adoption  for  the  CHAM 
PUS  program  of  a  prospective  payment 
system  for  inpatient  hospital  services  such 
as  that  used  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. The  study  shall  address— 

(1)  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  re- 
quiring by  law  that  a  hospital  participate  in 


the  CHAMPUS  program  as  a  condition  of 
participating  in  Medicare  and  whether  such 
a  requirement  is  needed  in  order  to  ensure 
sidequate  participation  by  hospitals  in  the 
CHAMPUS  program  if  a  prospective  pay 
ment  system  were  to  be  adopted  for  the 
CHAMPUS  program:  and 

(2)  the  changes  thai  might  be  expected  if 
such  a  system  were  adopted  in  the  CHAM- 
PUS patient  workload  and  the  CHAMPUS 
aggregate  payment  levels  to  various  seg- 
ments of  the  provider  community  (including 
private,  public,  nonprofit,  and  teaching  fa- 
cilities). 

(c)  Report— Not  later  than  December  1. 
1985,  the  SecreUries  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  their  find- 
ings under  the  study  under  sulwection  (b). 
The  report  shall  include— 

(1)  such  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  CHAMPUS  system  of  reimbursement  as 
the  Secretaries  consider  appropriate:  and 

(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretar- 
ies on  the  need  for  and  appropriateness  of  a 
requirement  by  law^  relating  to  hospital  par- 
ticipation in  the  CHAMPUS  and  Medicare 
programs  such  as  that  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1). 

SEC  705  REQllREMENT  FOR  MEDICARE  PROVID 
ER8  OF  HOSPITAL  SERVICES  TO  PAR 
TICIPATE  IN  CHAMPIS  A.ND  CHA.MPVA 
PRfKiRAMS 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act— Section  1866(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Secu 
rity  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395cc(8)(l)).  relating  to 
agreements  to  provide  care  for  the  aged  and 
disabled,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and"":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  hospitals  which  provide 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  title,  to  be  a 
participating  provider  of  medical  care  under 
any  health  plan  contracted  for  under  sec- 
tion 1079  or  1086  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  section  613  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  tn  accordance  with  admission 
practices,  payment  methodology,  and 
amounts  as  prescribed  under  Joint  regula 
tions  Issued  by  the  Secretaries  of  Defense. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Transpor 
tation  in  implementation  of  sections  1079 
and  1086  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  Administra 
tor  of  Veterans"  Affairs  in  implementation 
of  section  613  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.'  . 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  sutisection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1986.  and  shall  apply  to  Inpatient 
admissions  at  hospitals  subject  to  section 
1866(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395cc(a)(l))  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  that  occur  on  and 
after  such  date. 
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Ing  reforms. 
Sec.  305.  Rural  housing  authorizations. 
Sec   306.  Managennent  of  Insured  loans. 
Sec.  307.  Urban  development  action  grants 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec    301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Housing    and     Community     Development 
Reconciliation  Amendments  of  1985". 

PURCHASE  OF  CD8C  GUARANTEED  OBLICATIOKS 
BY  THE  FEDEKAL  FINANCING  BANK 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  108  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  Notes  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
under  this  section  may  not  be  purchased  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  ' 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  July  I,  1986. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  take  such  administrative 
actions  as  are  necessary  to  provide  by  the 
effective  date  of  subsection  (a)  private 
sector  financing  of  loans  guaranteed  under 
section  108  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974. 

PtJBLIC  HOUSING  OPERATING  SUBSIDIES 

Sec.    303.    Section    9(c)    of    such    Act    Is 

amended   by   striking   out    "and    by"   after 

1983."  and  by   inserting  after     1984"  the 

following    .  and  not  to  exceed  $1,279,000,000 

on  or  after  October  1.  1985". 

PUBLIC  AND  INDIAN  HOUSING  FIHAMCING 
REFORMS 

Sec.  304.  (a>  Section  4  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)(l>  On  September  30.  1985,  or  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Conimuni- 
ty  Development  Reconciliation  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  whichever  Is  later,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  accounting  and  other  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  each 
loan  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  that  has  any  principal 
amount  outstanding  or  any  Interest  amount 
outstanding  or  accrued  shall  l)e  forgiven; 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  contract,  or 
any  amendment  to  a  contract,  for  such  loan 
with  respect  to  any  promise  to  repay  such 
principal  and  Interest  shall  be  canceled. 
This  cancellation  shall  not  affect  any  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  contract, 
which  shall  remain  in  effect  as  if  the  cancel 
latlon  had  not  occurred.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan,  the  repayment 
of  which  was  not  to  be  made  using  annual 
contributions,  or  to  any  loan,  all  or  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  due  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  from  contractors  or  others. 

"(2)  On  September  30,  1985,  or  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Communi 
ty  Development  Reconciliation  Amend- 
ments of  1985  into  law.  whichever  Is  later, 
each  note  or  other  obligation  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  together  with 
any  promise  to  repay  the  principal  and 
unpaid  interest  which  has  accrued  on  each 
obligation.  Is  forgiven;  and  any  other  term 
or  condition  specified  by  each  such  obliga- 
tion is  csoiceled. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall 
be  construed  to  terminate  the  obligations  of 
a  public  housing  agency  with  respect  to  the 
management  or  operation  of.  or  tenant  eligi- 
bility for.  units  financed  with  the  notes  or 
obligations  canceled  earlier  than  such  obli- 
gations would  have  terminated  without  such 
cancellation.". 


RURAL  HOUSING  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  513  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PROGRAM  LEVELS  AND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  513.  (aX  1 )  The  Secretary  may  insure 
and  guarantee  loans  under  this  part  during 
fiscal  year  1986  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to  exceed  $2,027,180,000,  of  which- 

"(A)  $1,370,580,000  shall  be  for  loans 
under  section  502;  and 

"(B)  $630,000,000  shall  be  for  loans  under 
section  SIS. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Insured  and  guarsuiteed  loan  author 
ity  In  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  Ijeginnlng 
after  September  30,  1984,  shall  not  he  trans 
ferred  or  used  for  any  purpose  not  specified 
in  this  part. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  t)e  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1986- 

"(1)  $13,000,000  for  grants  pursuant  to 
section  504; 

"(2)  $1,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
509(c); 

"(3)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  payments  on  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
511  equal  to  (A)  the  aggregate  of  the  contrl 
butions  made  by  the  Secretary  In  the  form 
of  credits  on  principal  due  on  loans  made 
pursuant  to  section  503,  and  (B)  the  interest 
due  on  a  similar  sum  represented  by  notes 
or  other  obligations  Issued  by  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  $12,000,000  for  financial  assistance 
pursuant  to  section  516;  and 

"(5)  $8,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  section 
523. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  rental 
assistance  contracts  aggregating 

$240,200,000      under     section      521(aH2)(A) 
during  fiscal  year  1986". 

(b)  Section  523(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  $5,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    $700,000";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1985"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    fiscal  year  1986". 

MANAGEMENT  OF  INSURED  LOANS 

Sec  306  (a)  Section  517(d)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(I)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  Secreury  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  sell  loans  insured  or  guaranteed 
under  this  part  to  the  public.  Each  loan 
made  by  the  SecreUry  or  other  lender 
under  this  part  that  is  insured  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection  shall,  when  offered  for 
sale  to  the  public,  t>e  accompanied  by  an 
agreement  by  the  Secretary  to  pay  to  the 
holder  of  such  loan  (through  an  agreement 
to  purchase  such  loan  or  through  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
t)e  appropriate)  the  difference  between  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  borrower  of  such 
loan  and  the  market  rate  of  Interest  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)  on  obligations 
having  comparable  periods  to  maturity  on 
the  date  of  such  sale. 

"(3)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  lender  under  this  part  that  Is  irwured 
In  accordance  with  this  subsection  shall, 
when  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  be  ac- 
companied by  agreements  for  the  benefit  of 
the  txjrrower  under  the  loan  that  provide 
that- 

"(A)  the  purchaser  or  any  assignee  of  the 
loan  shall  not  diminish  any  substantive  or 
procedural  right  of  the  twrrower  arising 
under  this  part; 

"(B)  upon  any  sut»tantial  default  of  the 
borrower,  but  prior  to  foreclosure,  the  loan 


shall  be  assigned  to  the  SecreUry  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  foreclosure:  and 

(C)  following  any  assignment  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  before  commencing  any 
action  to  foreclose  or  otherwise  dispossess 
the  l)orrower,  the  Secretary  shall  afford  the 
borrower  all  substantive  and  procedural 
rights  arising  under  this  part,  including  con- 
sideration for  interest  sul)sldy.  moratorium, 
reamortizatlon.  refinancing,  and  appeal  of 
any  adverse  decision  to  an  impartial  officer. 
"(4)  From  the  proceeds  of  loan  sales  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  set  aside 
as  a  reserve  against  future  losses  not  less 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  face 
amount  of  the  loans  held  by  the  public  at 
any  time.". 

(b)  Section  5I7(J)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  make  payments  and  take  other  ac- 
tions in  accordance  with  agreements  entered 
into  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (d).". 

(c)  Section  517  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (n). 

URBAN  development  ACTION  GRANTS 

Sec.  307  (a)  Section  119(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  trjertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $440,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  not  to  exceed 
$352,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  not  to 
exceed  $366,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

(b)(1)  Section  119(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  la 
amended— 

(A)  by  Indenting  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "as  the  primary  crite- 
rion." In  clause  (A); 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (C)  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(C)  at  least  the  following  other  criteria: 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  grant  will 
stimulate  economic  recovery  by  leveraging 
private  investment; 

"(ID  the  numl)er  of  permanent  Jobs  to  he 
created  and  their  relation  to  the  amount  of 
grant  funds  requested: 

"(111)  the  proportion  of  permanent  JoIm  ac- 
cessible to  lower  Income  persons  and  minori- 
ties. Including  persons  who  are  unemployed; 

"(Iv)  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  activities 
on  the  fiscal  base  of  the  city  or  urban 
county  and  its  relation  to  the  amount  of 
grant  funds  requested; 

"(V)  the  extent  to  which  Slate  or  local 
government  funding  or  special  economic  In- 
centives have  heen  committed; 

"(vl)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  Is  lo- 
cated In  the  portion  of  the  applicant  city  or 
urban  county  with  the  highest  comparative 
degree  of  economic  distress  and  the  project 
will  directly  Improve  the  quality  of  housing 
or  employment  opportunities  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  residents  of  that  portion; 

"(vil)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
produce  goods  or  services  the  majority  of 
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which  can  be  expected  to  be  exported  from 
the  applicant's  economy;  and 

"(vili)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  the  extent  to  which  other  Fed- 
eral assistance  Is  to  be  made  available  shall 
be  considered  in  applying  the  criteria  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  H).  (ID.  and  (Iv)  of  this 
subparagraph; 

(D)  additional  consideration  for  the 
extent  to  which  the  project.  In  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary,  would— 

"(i)  retain  jobs  which  would  be  lost  with- 
out the  provision  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(II)  relieve  the  applicants  most  pressing 
employment  or  residential  needs  by— 

"(I)  reemploying  workers  in  a  skill  that 
has  recently  suffered  a  sharp  Increase  In  un 
employment  locally. 

(II)  retraining  recently  unemployed  resi- 
dents In  new  skills. 

(III)  providing  training  to  Increase  the 
local  pool  of  skilled  lalior;  or 

"(IV)  producing  decent  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  persons  in  cases 
where  such  housing  Is  in  severe  shortage  in 
the  applicant's  area  and  where  Federal  as- 
sistance for  production  of  such  housing 
would  not  otherwise  be  available;  and 

"(E)  additional  consideration  for  projects 
with  the  following  characteristics: 

••(1)  projects  to  be  located  within  a  city  or 
urban  county  to  which  no  grant  under  this 
section  was  made  during  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period;  and 

"(ID  twice  the  amount  of  the  additional 
consideration  provided  under  clause  (i)  in 
the  case  of  a  grant  for  projects  to  be  located 
in  cities  or  urban  counties  to  which  no  grant 
under  this  section  was  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding twenty-four  month  period .";  and 

iD)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  award  a  grant 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  unless  he  determines 
that  the  project  would  have  a  sut>stantial 
Impact  on  physical  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  city  or  urban  county,  that  the 
proposed  activities  are  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  timely  fashion  within  the  grant 
amount  available,  and  that  the  city  or  urban 
county  has  demonstrated  performance  in 
housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  award  points  to 
each  application  as  follows: 

(A)  not  more  than  35  points  on  the  basis 
of  the  factors  referred  to  in  subparagraph 

(A)  of  paragraph  d); 

"(B)  not  more  than  35  points  on  the  basis 
of  the  factors  referred  to  in  subparagraph 

(B)  of  paragraph  (1); 

•(C)  not  more  than  30  poinU  on  the  basis 
of  the  factors  referred  to  in  subparagraph 

(C)  of  paragraph  (1).  of  which  not  more 
than  3  poinU  in  the  aggregate  shall  be 
awarded  for  the  factors  referred  to  in 
clauses  (vi)  and  (vil)  of  subparagraph  (C); 

•■(D)  not  more  than  3  additional  points  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for 
projects  described  In  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

■■(E)  not  more  than  2  additional  points  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for 
projects  described  in  subparagraph  (E)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  grant 
funds  under  this  section  so  that  to  the 
extent  practicable  during  each  funding 
cycle— 

(A)  two-thirds  of  the  funds  are  first  made 
available  utilizing  all  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

■■(B)  one-third  of  the  funds  is  then  made 
available  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  factors 


referred  to  In  subparagraphs  (C).  (D).  and 
(E)  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Hou.smg  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  for  purposes  of  fund- 
ing decisions  made  before  February  1.  1986. 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel 
opment  shall  give  additional  consideralion. 
equal  to  the  points  othpnii.se  awarded 
under  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  1 1 1  of  section 
n9(d)  of  the  Hou.sing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  a 
project  to  be  located  in  a  city  or  urban 
county  to  which  no  grant  under  section  119 
of  such  Act  was  made  during  the  preceding 
twenty-four  month  period  If  such  project 
has  met  the  criteria  for  preliminary  approv- 
al in  the  three  consecutive  funding  cycles 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)(E). 
(4)(E).  and  (5)  of  section  119(d)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
suljsection.  and  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  in  applying  section  n9(d)(5)(B)  of  such 
Act  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  Implementing 
regulations  under  the  second  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  the  SecreUry  shall  exclude 
those  criteria  for  which  regulations  are  re- 
quired to  be  Issued.  The  remainder  of  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
lake  effect  upon  the  issuance  of  implement- 
ing regulations,  which  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  not  later  than  four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Not  later  than  March  15.  1986.  the  Sec- 
reUry of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  evaluating  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  standards  for  eligibility  and 
project  selection  under  section  119  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974.  Such  report  shall  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  effect  of  those  standards,  taken 
individually  and  as  a  whole,  in  targeting  eli- 
gibility on  the  Nation's  economically  most 
distressed  cities  and  in  stimulating  the  max- 
imum economic  development  activity,  as 
well  as  any  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  for  improvement  and  the  rea- 
sons for  such  recommendations. 

(c)  Section  USifi  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'In  any  case  where  the  project 
proposes  the  repayment  lo  the  applicant  of 
the  grant  funds,  such  funds  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  applicant  for  economic  de- 
velopment activities  which  are  or  would  be 
eligible  activities  under  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 104.  The  applicant  shall  annually  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  a  sutement  of  the 
projected  receipt  and  use  of  repaid  grant 
funds  during  the  next  year  together  with  a 
report  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  on  the 
use  of  such  funds  during  the  most  recent 
preceding  full  fiscal  year  of  the  applicant". 

(d)  Section  ll9(n)(l)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  term  also  includes  the 
counties  of  Kauai.  Maui,  and  Hawaii  in  the 
SUle  of  Hawaii,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
such  counties  grants  shall  be  made  only  lo 
assist  projecu  that,  in  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary,  are  located  In  and  will  Im- 
prove the  employment  base  of  urban  areas 
within  such  counties.". 

(e)  Section  119(r)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community    Development    Act    of    1974    is 


amended  by  striking  out    among  programs' 

and     inserting     In     lieu     thereof      against 

projects". 

TITLE       IV-COMMITTEE       ON       COM 

MERCE.    SCIENCE.    AND    TRANSPOR 

TATION 

LOCAL  RAIL  SERVICE  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  401.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  for  purposes  of  section  5  if)  through 
(p)  of  the  Department  of  Transporution 
Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  1654  (f)  through  (p)i 
which,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  U  In  excess  of  $11,800,000:  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987,  is  in 
excess  of  $12,200,000:  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Seplemt)er  30.  1988.  Is  in  excess  of 
$12,800,000. 

NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  CORPORATION 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  appropriation  In  excess  of 
$582,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $606,100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemt>er  30,  1987.  and 
$630,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  shall  be  made  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  activities  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  under  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  i45  U.S.C.  501  et 
seq). 

CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  391  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  391)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  ■and"  after    1983.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  $24,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  $28,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  $32,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  "  imme- 
diately after  ••1984.". 

(b)  Section  393  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C  393)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  sul)section  (c);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  sul»ectlon  (d)  as  sub- 
spction  (c) 

(OKI)  Section  396(k)(l)(C)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(k)(l)(C))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  'and  1986  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■■1986.  1987.  1988.  1989,  and 
1990"; 

(B)  by  striking  "and"  after  'fiscal  year 
1985. ";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  ■.  $200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  $214,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$238,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  and 
$254,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990'  immedi 
ately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 

(2)  Section  396(k)(3)(A)(i)(II)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396ik)(3)(A)(i)(II))  is  amended  by  striking 
research,  training,  technical  assistance,  en- 
gineering. Instructional  support,  payment  of 
interest  on  Indebtedness.' 

(d)  Section  396(k)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(k))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (8);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (9)  and 
(10)  as  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9).  respectively. 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Sec.  404.  (a)(1)  Section  6  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  156)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

'AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

•Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  administration  of  this  Act  by 
the  Commission  $98,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $97,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  to 
gether  with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  resulting  from  adjustments  in 
salary,  pay.  retirement,  other  employee  t>en 
efits  required  by  law.  and  other  nondiscre- 
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tionary  costs,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987  ' 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985. 

(b)  Section  4(g)(2)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  154(g>(2))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in    subparagraph    (D).    by    striking 
1985  •  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■■1987": 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"<E)  Funds  which  are  received  by  the 
Commission  as  reimbursements  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  after  the  close 
of  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation.". 

(c)  Section  5(g)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  155(g))  U  amended  by 
striking  January  31"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    March  31" 

(d)  For  provisions  of  law  which,  through 
relocation  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida. 
Monitoring  Station  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1986  in  satisfaction  of  the  recon- 
ciliation requirements  imposed  by  section 
2(e)  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32  (99th  Congress),  see 
the  material  under  the  heading  FEDERAL, 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION"  in 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1985 
(Public  Law  99-88). 

(e)  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47 
U.S.C.  151  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  section  7  the  following 
new  section: 

"CHARGES 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  assess 
and  collect  charges  listed  in  this  subsection 
at  the  rates  listed  or  at  such  modified  rates 
as  it  shall  establish  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Schedule  of  Charges 


Service 

PRIVATE  RADIO  BUREAU 

Marine  Coast  SUtloru  iNew.  Modi- 
fications. Renewals) 

Operational  Fixed  Microwave  Sla- 
lions  'New.  Modifications,  Re- 
newals)  

Aviation  i Ground  Stations)  (New, 
Modifications.  Renewals). 

Land  Mobile  Radio  Licenses  (New. 
Modifications.  Renewals). 


Pee 
amount 


160  00 


13500 
SO  00 


30.00 


EQUIPMENT  APPROVAL  SERV- 
ICE 
Certification 

a.  Receivers  (Except  TV  dt 
FM  Receivers). 

b  All  Other  Oevlces 

Type  Acceptance 

a.  Approval  of  Subscription 
TV  Systenu. 

b.  All  Othen 

Type  Approval 

a.  Ship  (Radio  Telegraph) 
Automatic  Alarm  Systems. 

b.  Ship  and  Lifeboat  (Radio 
Telegraph)  Transmitters. 

c.  Ail    Others   (Wl'h   Test 
Ing). 

d.  All     Others     (Without 
Testing). 

Notifications 


MASS  MEDIA  BUREAU 
1.     Commercial  TV  SUtions 

a.  New  and  Major  Change 
Construction  Permits  Ap- 
plication Pees. 

b.  Minor  Changes  Applica- 
tion Fee. 


250.00 

650  00 

2.000  00 

325.00 

6.500.00 

3.250.00 

1.300  00 

150.00 

100.00 

2,250.00 
500  00 
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Service  amount 

c.  Hearing  Charge 6,000.00 

d.  Ucense  Pee 150.00 

2.     Conunercial  Radio  Stations 

a.   New  and   Major  Change 
Conatructlon  Permits. 

'     (1)    Application    Fee      2.000  00 
AM  SUtlon 
(2)    Application    Fee      1.80000 
FM  Station, 
b      Minor     Changes     AppI  500  00 

Fee  AM  Si  FM 

c.  Hearing  Charge 8.000.00 

d  Ucense  Fee 

(DAM 325.00 

(2)  FM 100.00 

e.  Directional   Antenna  LI-        375.00 
cense  Pee  (AM  only). 

3  FM/TV  Translators  and  LPTV  8U- 
tions  (New  &  Major  Change  Con- 
struction Permits) 

a.  Application  Fee 375.00 

b.  Ucense  Fee 75.00 

4.  SUtlon   Assignment   and   Transfer 

Pees 

a.  AM.    FM    and   T^   Com- 
mercial Stations 

(1)  Application    Fee         500.00 
(Forms  314/315) 

(2)  Application    Fee  70.00 
(Form  318) 

b.  FM/TV    Translators    <k  75  00 
LPTV  SUtions. 

5.  Auxiliary  Services  Major  Actions—  75.00 

Application  Fee. 

6  Renewals— All  Services 90.00 

7  Cable  Television  Service 

a     Cable    Television    Relay         135.00 
Service— Construction 
Permits,    Assignments    tt 
Transfers.     Renewals     Si 
Modifications 
b  Cable  Special  Relief  Petl-         700.00 
lions— niing  Fee. 
8.     Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  New  Si 
Major  Change  CPs 

a.  Application   for  Aulhorl-       1.800.00 
zalion     lo     Construct     a 

Direct  Broadcast  Satellite 

b.  Issuance  of  CP  Si  Launch    17.500.00 
Authority 

c.  Ucense  to  Operate  Satel  500.00 
lite. 

d.  Hearing  Charge 6.000.00 

COMMON  CARRIER  BUREAU 

1.  Domestic  Public  Land  Mobile  Sta- 

tions (Base.  Dispatch.  Control  St 
Repeater  Stations) 

a.  New  or  Additional  Facill  200.00 
ty  Authorizations.  Assign- 
ments  Si   Transfers   (Per 
transmitter/per  station). 

b.  Renewals     and     .4lnor  20.00 
Modifications     (Per     sta- 
tion). 

c.  Air-Ground  Individual  U-  20.00 
cense  Renewals  Si  Modifi- 
cations. 

2.  Cellular  Systems 

a.  Initial  Construction  Per-         200  00 
mits    lb    Major    Modifica- 
tion Applications  (Per  cel- 
lular systems). 

b.  Assignments  8c  Transfers         200.00 
(Per  SUtlon) 

c     Initial    covering    license 
(Per  cellular  system). 

(1)  Wireline  carrier...        525.00 

(2)  Nonwlrellne  car-  50.00 
rter 

d.  Renewals 20.00 

e    Minor  modifications  and  50.00 

additional  licenses 

3.  Rural  Radio  (Central  Office.  Inter- 

office or  Relay  Facilities) 

a.       Initial       Construction  00.00 

Permit.  Assignments  & 
Transfers  (Per  transmit- 
ter). 

b     RenewaU    &     Modifica  20  00 

tlons  (Per  SUtlon). 
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8<"'c»  amount 

4.     Offshore  Radio  Se.-vice 

a        Initial       Construction  90.00 

Permit.  Assignments  Si 
Transfers  (Per  transmit- 
ter) 

b     Renewals    8t     Modifica  20  00 

tlons  (Per  sution) 

5  Local  Television  or  Point  To  Point 

Microwave  Radio  Service 

a.  Construction     Permits.         135.00 
Modifications      of      Con 
structlon      Permits.      and 
Renewals  of  Ucenses 

b.  Assignments  Si  Transfers  45  00 
of  Control  (Per  SUtlon). 

c.  Initial    Ucense    for    New         135.00 
Frequency. 

6  International    Fixed    Public    Radio 

(Public  8c  Control  SUtions) 

a.  Initial  Construction  Per         450.00 
mIts.        Assignments       8c 
Transfers 

b     Renewals    8c    Modifica         325.00 
tlons. 

7.  Satellite  Services 

a  Transmit  Earth  Stations... 

il)     Initial     SUtlon      1.350.00 
Authorization 

(2)  AsslgnmenU    8c         450.00 
Transfers    of    SU- 
tlon        Authoriza 

tlons. 

(3)  All  Other  Appll  M.OO 
cations. 

b.  Small  Transmit/Receive 
E:arth  SUtions  (2  meters 
or  less). 

(1)  Lead   Authoriza-      3.000  00 
tlon 

(2)  Routine  Authorl-  30.00 
zatlon. 

(3)  All  Other  Appll-  90.00 
cations. 

c.  Receive  Only  Earth  SU- 
tions. 

(1)  Initial     SUtlon         200.00 
Authorization. 

(2)  All  Other  Appll  90  00 
cations. 

d    Applications  For  Author-      1.600  00 
Ity  To  Construct  a  Space 
Station. 

e    Applications  For  Author-    18,000.00 
Ity  To  Launch  8c  Operate 
a  Space  SUtlon. 

f  Satellite  System  Applica- 
tion. 

(1)  Initial     SUtlon      5.000.00 
Authorization 

(2)  AsslgnmenU    8c      1.333.00 
Transfers   of   Sys- 
tems. 

(3)  All  Other  Appll-  90.00 
cations. 

8.  Multipoint  Distribution  Service 

a       Construction      PermiU.         135.00 

Renewals  Si  Modifications 

of  Construction  Permits 
b   Assignments  8c  Transfers  45.00 

of  Control  (Per  SUtlon) 
c.  Initial  Ucense  (per  chan  400.00 

nei). 
9      Section  214  Applications 

a.  Applications  for  Overseas      8.100  00 

Cable  Construction 
b    Applications   for   Domes  540O0 

tic  Cable  Construction, 
c     All    Other    214    Applica  540.00 

tlons 
10     Tariff  Filings 

a  Filing  Fee 250.00 

b    Special    Permission    Pll-         200.00 

ings. 

11.  Telephone  Equipment  Registration  13SO0 

12.  Digital  Electronic  Message  Service 

a       Construction      Permits.         135.00 
Renewals  Si  M(xllficatlons 
of  Construction  Permits 

b   Assignments  8c  Transfers  45  OO 

of  Control  (Per  Sution i. 
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Service 

:.  Initial  License  (First  U 
cense  or  Ucense  Adding  a 
New  Frequency). 


Pee 
amount 

13500 


,rtif  Schedule  of  Charges  established  by  this 
Lubseclion  shall  be  implemented  not  later 
[han  360  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
Df  this  subsection. 

(b)(1)  The  Schedule   of  Charges   eslab- 
pi<;hpd  by  this  section  shall  be  reviewed  by 
llf  •    Commission  every  two  years  after  the 
Jaif  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  ad 
misted  by  the  Commission  to  reflect  changes 
\t\  the  Consumer  Price  Index    Increases  or 
decreases  in  charges  shall  apply  to  all  cate- 
gories of  charges,  except  that  individual  fees 
^hall  not  be  adjusted  until  the  increase  or 
decrease,  as  determined  by  the  net  change 
lin  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since  the  date 
■of  enactment  of  this  section,  amounts  to  at 
Ileast  $5.00  in  the  case  of  fees  under  $100.00, 
lor  5  percent  in  the  case  of  fees  of  $100.00  or 
Imore.  All  fees  which  require  adjustment  will 
■be  rounded  upward  to  the  next  $5.00  incre- 
Iment.  The  Contmlssion  shall  transmit  to  the 
I  Congress   notification  of  any  such   adjust- 
Iment  not  later  than  90  days  before  the  ef- 
Ifective  date  of  such  adjustment. 
I        2)    Increases    or    decreases    in    charges 
I  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
I  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
I       (c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
I  regulation  an  additional  charge  which  shall 
I  be  assessed  as  a  penalty  for  late  payment  of 
■  charges  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
1  section.  Such  penalty  shall  be  25  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  charge  which  was  not 
I  paid  in  a  timely  manner. 

( 2 )  The  Commission  may  dismiss  any  ap- 
plication or  other  filing  for  failure  to  pay  in 
I  a  timely  manner  any  charge  or  penalty 
•  der  this  section. 
idKl)  The  charges  established  in  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  follow- 
ing radio  services:  Local  Government, 
Police,  Fire,  Highway  Maintenance.  Forest 
ry-Conservation,  Public  Safety,  and  Special 
Emergency  Radio,  or  to  governmental  enti- 
ties licensed  in  other  services. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  waive  or  defer 
payment  of  a  charge  in  any  specific  instance 
for  good  cause  shown,  where  such  action 
would  promote  the  public  interest. 

■(e)  Moneys  received  from  charges  estab- 
lished in  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  amounts  appropriated  for  use  by 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  tunc- 
lior^s  under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  lo  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

CONSTBUCTION-DirrERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 

Sec.    405.    For    provisions   of    law    which, 
•hrough   repayment   of   construction-differ 
.  nlial  subsidies  made  for  the  purpose  of  as 
sisting  the  construction  of  certain  new  ves- 
sels  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1986  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  in  sat 
isfaclion  of  the  reconciliation  requirements 
imposed  by  section  2(e)  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32 
(99lh  Congress),  see  sections  204(b).  207,  506 
Htid  714  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
46  App.  use.  1114(b),  1117,  1156  and  1204, 
•  spectively),  and  regulations  promulgated 
;  jrsuant  to  such  sectiorvs. 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sbc.  406.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com 
merce  to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
executive  direction  and  administration 
duties  under  law.  $47,954,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $50,111,930  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  lo  executive  direction  and 
administration  specified  by  the  Act  entitled 

An  Act  to  clarify  the  status  and  benefits  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  Decemt)er  31. 
1970  (33  use.  857-1  et  seq),  and  any  other 
law  involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
clude management,  administrative  support- 
retired  pay  of  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  policy  development. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its 
marine  services  duties  under  law. 
$64,886,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$67,805,870  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  marine  services  specified  by  the  Act  enti 
tied  "An  Act  to  define  the  functiorvs  and 
duties  of  the  Coast  pnd  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  6, 
1947  (33  use.  883a  et  seq),  and  any  other 
law  Involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
clude ship  operations,  maintenance,  and 
support. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  air- 
craft services  duties  under  law,  $12,744,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $13,317,480  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  shall  be  used  to  fund 
those  duties  relating  to  airciaft  services 
specified  by  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
lo  transfer  the  Weather  Service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture",  approved  October 
1,  1890  (15  U.S.C.  311  et  seq.).  and  any  other 
law  involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  In- 
clude aircraft  operations,  maintenance,  and 
support. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  Its  duties  under  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  Act  of  1977  (33  U.S  C  857-13  et 
seq).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
$630,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  $658,350 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
grams at  current  levels  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  lo  accommodate  salary,  pay.  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  lis  duties  under  title  II  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1441  et  seq.). 
there  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  $10,635,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $11,113,575  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 


(g)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion lo  carry  out  its  duties  under  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978 
(33  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq  i.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropnatecj  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  $3,571,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $3,731,695  for  fiscal  year  1987 

(h)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  lo 
enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  non- 
living marine  resource  duties  under  law. 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  a,nd  $2  090,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987  Money.s  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  t>e  used 
10  fund  those  duties  relating  to  nonliving 
marine  resources  spec:fied  by  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  define  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
and  for  other  purposes  approved  August  6, 
1947  (33  U.S.C.  883a  et  seq.),  and  any  other 
law  Involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
clude research,  development,  and  licensing 
responsibilities  pertaining  to  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  and  the  seabed  mining  of 
manganese  nodules,  and  polymelallic  sulfide 
analyses  and  research. 

(2)  The  authorization  provided  for  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In 
addition  lo  moneys  authorized  under  the 
Deep  Seal)ed  Hard  Minerals  Resources  Act 
(30  U.S.C.  1401  et  seq.),  and  the  Ocean 
Thermal  Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980  i42 
U.S.C.  9101  et  seq.),  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  such  duties  relating  lo  nonliving 
marine  resources. 

(l)(l)  There  are  authorized  lo  be  appropri- 
ated lo  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  iU  ocean 
research  duties  under  law,  $28,471,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  $29,752,195  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  lo 
this  authorization  shall  be  used  lo  fund 
those  duties  relating  to  ocean  research  spec- 
ified by  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  lo  define 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  6.  1947  (33  U.S.C.  883a  et 
seq.),  and  any  other  law  involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  Include  undersea  marine 
resources,  air-sea  Interaction,  and  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  environmental  research. 

(2)  The  authorization  provided  for  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to  ocean  research  moneys  author- 
ized under  the  National  Ocean  Pollution 
Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.) 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  duties 
relating  to  ocean  research. 

(J)(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated lo  the  Department  of  Commerce  lo 
enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  ocean 
ser\ice  duties  under  law,  $20,314,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  $21,228,130  for  fiscal 
year  1987  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  shall  be  used  to  fund 
those  duties  relating  to  ocean  services  speci- 
fied by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  6,  1947  (33  U.S.C.  883a  et 
seq).  and  any  other  law  Involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  Include  coordination  of 
interagency  research  In  ocean  dumping  and 
marine  pollution,  and  provision  of  tide  and 
current  data  for  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of 
the  ocear^s  and  Great  Lakes  by  government, 
commerce,  and  the  private  sector. 

(2)  The  authorization  provided  for  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  sut)section  shall  l>e  in 
addition   to  moneys  authorized   under  the 
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Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar 
les  Act  of  1972  (33  U.S.C.  1441  et  seq).  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16 
use  1451  et  seq  ).  and  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.S.C. 
1701  et  seq.).  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
such  duties  relating  to  ocean  services. 

(kKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos 
pheric  Administration  to  carry  out  lu  map 
ping,  charting,  and  geodesy  duties  under 
law,  $50,474,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$52,745,330  for  fiscal  year  1987  Moneys  ap 
proprlated  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  specified 
by  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  define  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast  and  Geo 
detlc  Survey,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  6,  1947  (33  U.S.C  883a  et 
seq.).  and  any  other  law  Involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  Include  aeronautical  and 
nautical  mapping  and  charting  activities, 
and  geodetic  data  collection  and  analysis. 

(2)  Section  1307  of  title  44.  United  Slates 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  1307.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmo»phtric  Ad- 
ministration: charu,  Mir  and  diatribulion 
•■(a)(1)  All  aeronautical  and  nautical 
charts,  tide  and  tidal  current  tables,  tidal 
current  charts,  coast  pilots,  water  level 
products  and  associated  data  bases  (nautical 
and  aeronautical  products)  created  or  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  annually,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  annually  the  prices  at  which 
nautical  and  aeronautical  products  are  sold 
to  the  public. 

■(2)<A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  prices  of  nautical  and 
aeronautical  products  may  be  Increased  over 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  so  as 
to  recover  all  costs  attributable  to  data  base 
management,  compilation,  printing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  products.  The  prices  of 
such  products  may  be  maintained  to  recover 
all  such  costs  thereafter  At  the  end  of  such 
period  and  every  three  years  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  effect  of  imposing  or  maintaining  such 
Increased  prices,  including  any  impact  on  air 
and  marine  safety. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  prices 
of  nautical  or  aeronautical  products  in  such 
manner  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  adverse 
Impact  on  air  and  marine  safety  attrlbuta 
ble  to  the  prices  specified  In  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph 

■•(3)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require  the  establishment  of  any  price  for  a 
nautical  or  aeronautical  product  where,  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  furnishing 
of  that  product  to  a  recipient  Is  a  reasonable 
exchange  for  voluntary  contribution  of  in- 
formation by  the  recipient  to  a  program  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

•(b)  Pees  collected  from  the  sale  of  nauti- 
cal or  aeronautical  products  under  this  sec- 
tion and  from  any  licensing  of  such  prod 
ucts  which  is  permitted  under  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  fund  of  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury. 

■(c)  The  Secretary  may  distribute  nautical 
and  aeronautical  products— 

"(1)  without  charge  to  each  foreign  gov 
emment  or  international  organization  with 
which  the  Secretary  or  a  Federal  depart- 


ment or  agency   has  an  agreement  for  ex 
change  of  these  products  without  cost;  and 

■■(2)  at  prices  which  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes, to  the  departments  and  officers  of 
the  United  States  requiring  them  for  offi 
cial  use. 

■■(d)  The  fees  provided  for  in  this  section 
are  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  costs  of 
creating,  publishing  or  distributing  aeronau 
ileal  and  nautical  products  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
The  collection  of  fees  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  not  alter  or  expand  any  duty 
or  liability  of  the  United  States  under  exist- 
ing law  for  the  performance  of  functions  for 
which  fees  are  collected,  nor  shall  the  col- 
lection of  fees  constitute  an  express  or  Im- 
plied undertaking  by  the  United  States  to 
perform  any  activity  In  a  certain  manner". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  1307  in 
the  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•1307.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration:  charts,  sale 
and  distribution.". 

MARITIME  PROCRAMS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Funds  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
as  the  appropriation  Act  may  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Trarwporta- 
tlon  for  fiscal  year  1986  as  follows: 

( 1 )  for  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to  exceed 
$335,084,000: 

(2)  for  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$9,900,000:  and 

(3)  for  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  training  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$71,967,000,  including  not  to  exceed— 

(A)  $34,847,000  for  maritime  education 
and  training  expenses.  Including  not  to 
exceed  $19,633,000  for  maritime  training  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point.  New  York,  $10,915,000  for  financial 
assistance  to  State  maritime  academies. 
$3,000,000  for  fuel  oil  assistance  to  State 
maritime  academy  training  vessels,  and 
$1,299,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  addl 
tlonal  training: 

(B)  $9,277,000  for  national  security  sup- 
port capabilities.  Including  not  to  exceed 
$7,932,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses,  and 
$1,345,000  for  emergency  plannlng/oper 
atlons;  and 

(C)  $27,843,000  for  other  operations  and 
training  expenses. 

(b)  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri 
ated  for  the  use  of  the  Federal   Maritime 
Commission.  In  the  amount  of  $11,940,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986 

(c)  Section  2342(3)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

(3)  all  final  orders  of  the  Federal  Marl 
time  Commission  entered  under  title  46. 
United  States  Code:" 

UNITED  STATES  TRAVEL  AMD  TOURIaM 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  408.  Section  304  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.GC.  2126)  is 
amended  by  iruserting  immediately  after 
•  1982^  the  following  .  not  to  exceed 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep 
tember  30.  1986.  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987.  and  not  to  exceed  $14,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986". 


TITLE  V-COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY 
AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Subtitle  A  — Department  of  Energy 
Programs 

Part  1— Strategic  Petroleum  Reservf 

authorizations  of  appropriations  pob 
fiscal  years  1»8s.  1981.  and  1918 

Sec    501    Funds  are  hereby  authorized  ;| 
t)e  appropriated  In  accordance  with  .secti' 
660  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organi?.^ 
tion  Act  for  operating  expenses  for  the  S(r^ 
tegic  Petroleum  Reserve— 

1 1 )  to  carry  out  part  B  of  title  I  of  t  ril 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  exn-i^ 
acquisition,  transportation,  and  injection 
petroleum  products  for  the  Reserve  and  lh| 
carrying  out  of  any  drawdown  and  dlstrlbL 
tion  of  the  Reserve- 

(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Seplemb*-} 
30.  1986.  $135,912,000. 

(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septembp| 
30.  1987.  $358,996,000.  and 

(Ci  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Seplembi'| 
30.  1988,  $156,692,000:  and 

(2)  for  the  acquisition,  transportation,  anl 
Injection  of  petroleum  products  for  the  rJ 
serve  and  the  carrying  out  of  any  drawdo*^ 
and  distribution  of  the  Reserve— 

(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemb*"! 
30.  1986.  $357,548,000: 

(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septembe| 
30.  1987.  $333,695,000:  and 

(C)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septembe| 
30.  1988.  $357,454,000 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  160(c)  of  the  EnerK< 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C  6240).  Is  amended  by  adding  th^ 
following  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

•■(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph 
during  each  of  fiscal  years  1986.  1987  aiKJ 
1988.  the  President  shall  Immediately  .s»i 
to  undertake,  and  thereafter  continue,  pel 
troleum  acquisition,  transportation,  and  inl 
Jectlon  activities  at  a  level  sufficient  i^ 
assure  a  minimum  average  annual  fill  ral^ 
of  35.000  barrels  per  day". 

(b)  Section  160(d)(1)  of  the  Energy  Polir^ 
and   Conservation   Act  (42   U.S.C.   6240 
amended  by— 

(1)  replacing  the  period  with  a  semlcoloil 
and  the  word  or"  and  adding  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

•■(D)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986.  IhR"] 
and  1988.  acquisition,  transportation,  ti; 
Injection  activities  for  the  Strategic  Petr.  , 
um  Reserve  are  being  undertaken  for  tr.ai 
fiscal  year  at  a  level  sufficient  to  assure  ; ;  hJ 
petroleum  products  in  storage  In  the  Stra' 
glc  Petroleum  Reserve  will  be  Increascti  al 
an  average  annual  rate  of  at  least  35(k>(| 
barrels  per  day  for  that  fiscal  year" 
Part  2- Uranium  Enrichment  Program 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  521  ca)  In  accordance  with  section 
660  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organizal 
tion  Act  (42  use.  7270).  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  ol 
Energy  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1986.  19871 
and  1988  to  carry  out  uranium  enrichmenlf 
activities  amounts  equal  to  the  revenues  tc 
be  received  during  each  such  fiscal  year  b>| 
the  Department  of  Energy  In  providing  iira| 
nlum  and  enrichment  service  activities, 
estimated  In  the  applicable  ijudget  submit! 
ted  by  the  President  to  the  Congres.s  fo^ 
such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  partial  repayment  of  amounts  ap| 
proprlated    from    the   general    fund   of    the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Slates  for  uraniur 
enrichment  service  activities,  the  Secretary 
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,  Energy  shall  deposit  In  the  general  fund 
ny  revenues  In  excess  of  expenditures  In 
le  provision  of  such  activilles  over  the 
riree  year  period  referred  to  in  subsection 


El). 

URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  REPORT 

Stf  522.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
lepori  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
Inactment  of  this  section  to  the  Committee 
^n  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
,enate  and  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  re 
tarding  the  effects  of  the  September  19, 
198.S  decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
[he  District  of  Colorado  holding  that  the 
bepartments  Utility  Services  Uranium  En 
Firhment  Contracts  are  null  and  void  (West- 
ern Nuclear  Inc.  v.  F.  Clark  Huffman.  Civil 
,io  84-C-2315).  To  the  extent  thai  it  would 
:iot  compromise  the  appeals  process  or 
pOEs  competitive  position  in  uranium  en- 
fichment.  the  report  shall  Identify  what  the 
tfferts.  if  any.  of  the  decision  will  be  (1)  on 
khe  operation  of  the  Departments  uranium 
tnnchmenl  facilities.  (2)  on  the  revenues  of 
^he  uranium  enrichment  program,  and  (3) 
how  the  Department's  response  may  mill- 
Kate  these  effects. 

Part  3— Energy  Conservation 
Sec    523.  This  Part  may  be  cited  as  the 

Federal  Energy  Cost  Reduction  Act  of 
11985" 

Sec.  524  Part  3  of  title  V  of  the  National 
-Snergy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (PL.  95- 
1619)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
latter  section  551  to  read  as  follows: 

SE(    552  ENERGY  SAVINGS  CONTRACTS 

la)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
Jhead  of  a  Federal  agency  may  contract  for 
lenergy  savings  for  periods  of  not  more  thari 
125  vears.  As  used  in  this  section  'energy  sav- 
JinKs'  means  a  reduction  In  the  energy  con- 
Isumptlon  or  in  energy-related  costs  of  an  ex- 
lisimg   building  or  community  of  buildings 
[caused  by  new  equipment  or  supplies,  al 
[lered  operation  and  maintenance,  technical 
[services,  or  other  means  or  the  Increased  ef- 
I  f Icient  use  of  existing  energy  sources  by  co- 
generation,  heat  recovery,  or  other  means. 
I     '(b)    The   costs   of   contracts    authorized 
under  this  section  for  any  year  may  be  paid 
from  moneys  made  available  for  utility  cosu 
and    related    operations    and    maintenance 

cosU. 

■(c)  In  the  event  funds  are  not  made  avail 
able  for  the  continuance  of  a  contract  au- 
thorized by  this  section  for  a  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  contract  shall  be  cancelled 
or  terminated  and  the  cosU  of  cancellation 
I  or  termination  may  be  paid  from- 

•■(1)  funds  appropriated  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  concerned: 

(2)  appropriated   funds  otherwise   avail 
able  for  the  payment  of  those  costs:  or 

(3)  funds  appropriated  for  those  costs. 
■■(d)  The  Secretarys  annual  report  under 

section  550  and  the  information  each  Feder 
al  agency  Is  required  to  furnish  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  550  shall  Include: 

(Da  description  of  the  progress  made  in 
conforming  to  this  section  the  regulations 
applicable  to  each  Federal  agency  so  as  to 
permit  contracts  for  energy  savings,  and 

(2)  a  description  of  each  Federal  agency  s 
progress  in  the  use  of  such  contracts .". 
P^^RT  4-Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission 
prohibition 
Sec   525   The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  may  issue  a  final  rule  pursuant 
lo   its   Notice   of   Proposed   Rulemaking   on 


Regulation  of  Natural  Gas  Pipelines  After 
Partial  Wellhead  Decontrol  (RM  85-1-000) 
only  Insofar  as  such  rule  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide nondiscriminatory  transportation.  This 
section  expires  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Department  of  the  Interior 
Progrtuns 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  531.  This  subtitle  may  be  referred  to 
as  the  ■Outer  Contlnenial  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1985 '■. 

REVISION  OF  SECTION  8  Igl 

Sec.  532.  Delete  paragraphs  8(g)  (2) 
through  (4)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1337(g)) 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof- 

■■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  Into 
a  separate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  all  bonuses,  rent*  and  royal 
ties  derived  from  any  lease  of  any  Federal 
tract  which  lies  wholly  or  partially  wiihm 
three  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward  bounda 
ry  of  any  coastal  Stale.  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  <5).  not  later  ihan  the  last 
business  day  of  the  month  following  thf 
month  in  which  those  revenues  are  deposit 
ed  m  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  such  coastal  Slate  27  percent  of 
those  revenues,  together  with  all  accrued  In- 
terest thereon.  The  remaining  balance  of 
such  revenues  shall  be  transmitted  slmuiu- 
neously  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  ac- 
count of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

■•(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  coastal  State  determines  that  a 
common     polenllally     hydrocarbon  bearing 
area  may   underlie  the  Federal   and   Stale 
boundary,   the  Secretary   or   the   Governor 
shall  notify  the  other  party  in  writing  of  his 
determination  and  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Governor  notice  of  the  current 
and  projected  status  of  the  tract  or  tracts 
containing  the  conunon  potentially  hydro- 
carbon-bearing  area.   If  the  Secretary   has 
leased   or   Intends   to   lease  such   tract   or 
tracts,  the  Secretary  and  the  Go'emor  of 
the  coastal  State  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  divide  the  revenues  from  pr,  Juc- 
tlon  of  any  common  potentially  hydr(x;ar- 
bon-bearlng   area,    by   unltizallon    or   other 
royaltv  sharing  agreement,  pursuant  lo  ex- 
isting law.  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Gover 
nor  do  not  enter  into  an  agreement,  the  Sec- 
reUry  may  nevertheless  proceed   with  the 
leasing  of  the  tract  or  tracts   Any  revenues 
received  by  the  United  Slates  under  such  an 
agreement  shall  be  subject  lo  the  requlre- 
menU  of  paragraph  (2). 

■■(4)  The  deposits  in  the  Treasury  account 
described  in  this  section  shall  be  Invested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  securities 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  Slates  having  maturllles  suitable  lo 
the  needs  of  the  account  and  yielding  the 
highest  reasonably  available  interest  rales 
as  determined  by  Ihe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

•■(5)(A)  When  there  Is  a  boundary  dispute 
between  the  United  Stales  and  a  Slate 
under  section  7  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  credit  to  the  account  referred  lo  In  sec- 
lion  533  of  the  Outer  Conlinenial  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1985  revenues 
from  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  in  the  area 
within  three  nautical  miles  of  the  boundary 
asserted  by  the  Slate.  If  that  money  h&s  not 
otherwise  been  deposited  in  the  separate  ac- 
count established  under  section  7.  Proceeds 
of  the  account  established  under  section  7. 
and  the  account  referred  to  in  section  533  of 
the    Outer    Continental    Shelf    Lands    Act 


Amendments  of  1985  shall  be  distributed  as 
follows: 

■•(1)  If  a  SUle  is  wholly  successful  in  its 
claim  under  section  7.  such  claim  shall  be 
satisfied  by  the  money  deposited  In  the 
escrow  account  established  by  section  7. 
Any  exces.s  monies  In  the  section  1  account 
attributable  to  such  Slate  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  ihe  8ig)  account,  and  any  monies 
due  that  Slate,  both  retrospectively  and 
prospectively,  as  a  result  of  Ihe  8(g)  zone 
created  by  the  newly  established  boundary 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  State  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  section  533  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985 

"(11)  If  the  United  Slates  U  wholly  success- 
ful In  its  claim  under  section  7,  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
Slates  share  as  set  forth  under  section  533 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1985  shall  t>e  distributed 
from  the  revenues  deposited  in  the  section  7 
escrow  account  The  amounts  remaining 
after  the  distributions  described  in  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
Slates  pursuant  to  this  section 

111 '  If  the  United  Stales  or  the  affected 
State  IS  partially  successful  in  lis  claim 
under  section  7.  after  the  distribution  under 
that  result,  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
necessary  lo  satisfy  the  State  as  set  forth 
under  section  533  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1985  shall 
be  distributed  first  from  the  remaining 
monies  in  the  section  7  escrow  account,  and 
then  from  the  amDunts  deposited  or  cred- 
ited m  the  account  referred  to  In  section  533 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1985.  For  amounts  credited, 
the  distribution  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
clause  (Iv).  The  amounts  remaining  after 
the  distributions  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  paid  to  the  United  SUtes 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

■■(iv)  If  there  is  insufficient  money  from 
the  applicable  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  depos- 
ited in  either  the  accouni  esubllshed  by  sec- 
tion 7  or  the  account  referred  lo  in  section 
533  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  Amendments  of  1985.  the  recoupment 
provisions  of  section  535  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  AmendmenU  of 
1985  shall  be  applicable. 

■  Bi  This  paragraph  applies  to  all  Federal 
oil  and  gas  lease  sales,  under  this  Act.  in- 
cluding Joint  lease  sales,  occurring  after 
September  18,  1978. 

■'(6)  This  section  shall  t)e  deemed  to  lake 
effect  on  October  1.  1985.  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amounts  to  t)e  deposited  in 
Ihe  separate  account  and  the  Stales  shares 
described  in  paragraph  i2) 

■(7)  When  Ihe  Secretary  leases  any  tract 
which  lies  wholly  or  partially  within  three 
miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  two  or 
more  SUtes.  the  revenues  from  such  tract 
shall  be  distributed  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  section,  except  that  the  SUtes 
share  of  such  revenues  that  would  other- 
wise result  under  this  section  shall  be  divid- 
ed equally  among  such  States". 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  8'g'   ACCOUNT 

Sec.  533  (a)  Prior  to  January  1.  1986.  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  to  the  designated 
coastal  Slates  the  sum  of: 

(1)  The  amounts  due  and  payable  to  each 
such  Slate  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  for  the  period 
between  October  1.  1985.  and  the  date  of 
such  distribution,  and 
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(2)   The   amounts   due   each    such   State  separate  Treasury  account  which  is  consti-  Ity  to  those  States  having  large  unobllK» 

under  subsection  (b)  for  the  period  prior  to  tuted   as  set   forth   In   subsection   (c).   The  balances  of  funds  apportioned  under  sef  • 

October  1.  1985.  total  amount  contained  in  such  account  on  104   of   title    23.    United   Stales   Code,    k 

(b)(1)  The  funds  which  were  deposited  in  the  last  business  day  of  eturh  month  shall  be  giving   priority   to   those  Slates  which, 

the  separate  account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  paid  to  each  State  in  an  amount  proportion-  cause  of  statutory  changes  made  by  the  Sul 

United  States  under  section  8(g)(4)  of  the  al  to  that  State's  share  of  the  total  addition-  face  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  19f 

Outer    Continental    Shelf    Lands    Act.    as  al  amounts  due  to  all  Stales  under  subsec-  and  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981 

amended  (43  U.S.C.  1337(g)(4)),  as  it  was  In  tion  (a).  have   experienced   substantial    proportion/ 

effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  Sec  (c)  Beginning  on  October  1,  1986.  the  Sec  reductions  In  their  apportionments  and  all^ 

tion  532  of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed  in  reUry  shall  deposit  Into  the  account  de  cations;  and 

the  following  manner  as  a  fair  and  equitable  scribed  in  subsection  (b)  from  the  separate         O)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  fcj 

disposition  of  such  funds  derived  from  bo-  account  described  in  section  8(g)(2)  of  the  administrative  expenses  and  Federal   lane 

nuses  and  rents  and  accrued  interest  there-  Outer    Continental    Shelf    Lands    Act,    as  highways, 

on  through  September  30,  1985:  amended  by  this  Act,  10  percent  of  all  bo-           TITLE  VII— COMMITTEE  ON  FINANO 

State                            (In  millions  of  dollars)  ""fL'7'lao'!f'!  ^"''I'k''''''  '*^''°f'!.^**  Vk^'                        TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Louisiana                                                       835  C>ctot>er  1,  1986,  into  the  account  described                         inai^Kjr  i^umitnio 

Texas    ..!!,"!! !,"!!."!!!"!!!!!                         424  in  such  section  8(g)(  2 )untll  such  time  as  the                         Subtitle  A— Medicare 

California!.!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!                        375  additional  amounts  due  to  all  coastal  States  part  1 -Provisions  Relating  to  Part  a 

Alabama 73  under  subsection  (a)  have  been  paid                                                   Medicare 

Alaska 46  TITLE  VI-COMMITTEE  ON                         Subpart  A-Hospltal  Reimbursement 

Mississippi 15  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  o^   ,ni    i>».«  «f  ir,.r«.c.  i„  „.„^„„, 

ci/M-i/4.  n  ni  Sec.  701.  Rate  of  Increase  in  payment-. 

*^°"''*  : •"■•;••••,      ,^              "  "^  OBLIGATION  LIMITATION                                               Inpailenl  hospital  services 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  to  each  sec.   601.   (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  Sec.  702.  Application     of     revised     hospiia 
coastal  SUle  27  percent  of  the  royalties  de  provisions  of  law,  the  total  of  all  obligations                            wage  index, 
rived  from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands  within  for     Federal-aid     highways     and     highway  Sec.  703.  Payments  to  hospitals  for  indlrec 
three  miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  such  safety    construction     programs    shall     not                            costs  of  medical  education 
coasUl  SUte  and  accrued  interest  thereon  exceed  112,750.000.000  (or  fiscal  year  1986.  Sec    704    Adjustment    of    Indirect    cost^ 
which  have  been  deposited  through  Septem-  $13,250,000,000    for    fiscal    year    1987.    and                             teaching    hospitals    relatec 
ber  30.    1985.   in  the  separate  account  de-  $13,800,000,000  for  fiscal   year  1988.  These                            outpalienl  activities 
scribed  in  paragraph  (1),  as  a  fair  and  equi-  limitations  shall  not  apply  lo  obligations  for  sec.  705.  Payments     for     hosplUls     whirl 
Uble  disposition  of  such  royalties.  emergency  relief  under  section   125  of  title                            serve  a  disproportionate  shs'^l 

(3)  The  amounts   derived   from   bonuses.  23,   United  Slates  Codf.   obliRations  under                            of     low  Income     medicare 
rents    and    royalties    and    accrued    interest  section  157  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.                            tients. 

thereon    through   September   30.    1985,    re-  projects  covered  under  section   147  of  the  sec.  706.  Payments  to  hospitals   for  dir.rl 

maining  in  the  account  after  distribution  to  Surface   Transportation   Assistance   Act   of                            cosU  of  medical  education 

the  States  under  this  subsection  shall   be  1978,  section  9  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  g^c   707   Continuation    of    medicare    reir 

transmitted   to   the   miscellaneous   receipts  Act  of  1981,  section  118  of  the  National  Visi-                            bursement  waivers  for  ceriaiij 

account  of  the  United  States  Treasury  tors  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  or  section                            hospitals    participating    In    re 

(c)  The  acceptance  of  payment  under  this  320  of  lille  23,  United  Stales  Code                                                 glonal  hospital  relmbursemenl 

section  shall  satisfy  and  release  any  and  all  (b)  For  the  fiscal   years   1986.   1987.  and                            demonstrations 

claims    against    the    United    States    arising  1988.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  g^^,   753   Continuation  of  hospital  cost  conl 

under,   or   related    to.   section   8(g)   of   the  distribute  the  limitation  imposed  by  subsec-                            ^pQ]  systems  for  certain  Siatesf 

Outer    Continental    Shelf    Lands    Act.    as  tion   (a)   by   allocation   in   the   ratio   which  g^j.   7Qg   Valuation  of  assets  for  donallor 

amended,  as  it  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  sums  authorized  lo  bt  appropriated  for  Fed-                            qj  state  property  to  nonprofil 

date  of  enactment  of  Section  532  of  this  Act.  eral-ald  highways  and  highway  safety  con-                             corporations 

IMMOBILIZATION  OF  BOUNDARIES  struction  which  are  apportioned  or  allocat-  g^^    7J0    indirect   teaching   adjustment 

SEC.  534.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Submerged  f  ^  ,'«  T!"  ^^T,l  '"'  """^  flf" .'  y^l"^**^*"                            certain  clinics 

Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1301(b))  is  amended  by  '."^'J^'.^^*'  ?ir    pede7a.\"d    hiXa°ys^^'^  ^  '''   Psychologists  services. 

lr;'\K,'ec'fiJ.rJdVcTmmXd\h^%oM^^  high waj  safely  coi^trucuon  whichTre^p  Subpart  B-Provlslons  Relating  to  Benefiul 

\nlT.reTinT:nT^rnSZ\iTn^^  r.Tu^Z'eT"''"'  '"  *^'  '"^  ^^^^  '"  ^^  ''"  '^'^  pTeTare"^'  '"'''"'"'  '"  '"' 

State  and  the  United  States  under  this  Act  ^     ^        ^         ^  October  1  through  Sec.  713.  Moratorium    on    laboratory    pay| 

which  has  been  or  is  hereafter  fixed  by  co^  December  31.  1985,  October  1  through  De-                            menl  demonstration, 

ordinates  under  a  final  decree  of  the  United  ^^^^^  jj    jggg  ^^^  October  1  through  De-  Sec.  714    Home  health  waiver  of  liability 

SUtes  Supreme  Court  shall  remain  Immobi  ^^^^^^   gj     jgg,     „^   g^^^^   ^^^j,    obligate  Sec.  715    Moratorium  on  implementalion  ol 

llzed  at  the  coordinates  provided  under  such  ^^^^  ^^^^^  35         ^^^^^^  „f  ^j,^  ^^^^^  ^^^_                             f,„^^   ^^^^^^^^   payment   reK-ilal 

decree  and  shall  not  be  ambulatory.  tributed  to  such  Stale  under  subsection  (b)                             tlons. 

RECOUPMENT  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987  and  1988  respec-  Sec   716.  Studies  relating  lo  physical  a),  raj 

Sec.  535.  (a)  As  a  fair  and  equitable  dispo-  lively,  and  the  total  of  all  Stale  obligations                            pists  and  other  professionals, 

sition  of  revenues  derived  between  Septem-  during  such  period  shall  not  exceed  25  per        Part  2— Provisions  Relating  to  Parts  a 

ber  18,  1978,  and  September  30,  1985,  from  centum  of  the  total  amount  distributed  to                           and  B  or  Medicare 

all  bonuses,  rents,  and  royalties  from  amy  all  States  under  such  subsection   for  such  o„^   _,_    p.^, „„,■„„  „»  „,„,i,i„„  .„„j  „, 

Federal  leases  within  three  miles  of  the  sea-  fiscal  year.  ^*=-  '^'-  ^"^/i^"*"  °'  *°"""''  **^**  ^" 

ward  boundary  of  any  coastal  State   Includ-  (d)  Nolwilhslanding  subsections  (b)  and  g       ,jg   continuation   of   end   stage   re„a| 

ing  all  such   revenues  which   should   have  (c).  the  Secretary  shall—                                                               disease  networks 

been,  but  which  were  not,  deposited  in  the  (1)  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi-                      Extension  of  certain  medicare  mul 

separate   account   In    the   Treasury   of   the  cienl  to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized                            nirinni  hp«ith  iE«.rvir«  rtpmnnl 

United  SUtes  under  section  8(g)(4)  of  the  to  be  appropriated  for  Federal  aid  highways                             strat^n  Droiecls               "'^'"""1 

Outer    continental    Shelf    Lands    Act,    as  and    highway    safety    construction    which                      Coverage  of  respiratory  care  serv  I 

amended  (43  U.S.C.  1337(g)(4)>  as  it  was  in  have   been    apportioned   or   allocated   to   a                            j      "  ^        ventilator  dependent 

effect  prior  to  the  dale  of  enactment  of  sec-  State,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  a                            individuals 

tion  532  of  this  Act.  such  coastal  State  shall  State  indicates  its  intention  to  lapse  sums  g^   721.  Audit  and  medical  claims  rev., 

be  entitled  to  an  additional  amount  equal  apportioned   under  section    104(b)(5)(A)  of  g^   ,22    Access  lo  skilled  nursing  faclliiusl 

^  ""^  ^^'  United  States  Code;  „       -j,    ^haraes  bv  ohvsicians  for  service/ 

(1)  27  percent  of  all  bonuses,  rents,  and  (2)  after  August  1,  1986,  August  1,  1987,  ''^^^  '"  hX^  tn  .  h«ith  J«Tnf^r.nrJ 
royalties  derived  from  any  lease  of  any  Fed  and  August  1.  1988.  revise  a  distribution  of  organization  '"»'"i*^"»"<^^ 
eral  tract  which  lies  wholly  or  partially  the  funds  made  available  unaer  subsection  „  __.  -rimoiv  nnhiinoiinn  nf  r.avmen< 
within  three  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward  (b)  for  such  fiscal  year  If  a  State  will  not  ob  *^^  '^*  rates  for  health  mainienanc^ 
boundary  of  such  coastal  State,  less  ligale  the  ajnounl  distributed  during  such                             oruanlzations 

(2)  The    amounts    paid    lo    such    coastal  fiscal      year     and      redistribute     sufficient 
State  under  section  533(b)  of  this  Act.  amounts   to   those  States   able   to  obligate  Part  3-Provisions  Relating  to  Part  B  or  | 

(b)  The  additional  amount  due  each  State  amounts  in  addition  to  those  previously  dis-                                    Medicare 

under  subsection  la)  shall  be  paid  from  a  tributed  during  such  fiscal  year  giving  prior-  Sec.  725.  Extension  of  physician  fee  freezii 
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for  nonparticlpating  physicians 
and  improvements  in  the  par- 
ticipating physician  program. 

726.  Part  B  premium. 

727.  Correction  of  inappropriate  medi- 
care reasonable  charge  deter- 
minations for  hospital-based 
physicians. 

728.  Payments  for  medical  and  other 
health  services. 

Sec.  729.  Payment  for  assistants  al  surgery 
for  certain  cataract  operations 
and  other  operations. 
■ifr  730.  Limitation  on  medicare  payment 
for  post-cataract  surgery  pa- 
tients. 
731.  Demonstration  of  preventive 
health  services  under  medicare. 
See.  732.  Ambulatory  surgery. 

Part  4— Miscellaneous  Medicare 
Provisions 
|Sec    733.  Extension  of  On  Lok  waiver. 
5pc    734    Additional    members    of    Prospec- 
tive Payment  Assessment  Com- 
mission. 
|Sec    735.  Removal   of   prohibition   on   com- 
ments by  medicare  and  Social 
Security   actuaries   relating   to 
economic  assumptions. 
|Sec   736.  Extension  of  GAO  reporting  date. 

Part  5— Peer  Review  Organizations 
|Sec.  737.  Health  maintenance  organization 
membership  on  peer  review  or- 
ganization boards. 
|Sec.  738.  Peer    review    organization    reim- 
bursement. 
ISp'-    739.  Peer  review  organization  review  of 
health    maintenance   organiza- 
tions. 
ISec    740.  Substitute   review   pending   termi- 
nation of  a  peer  review  organi- 
zation contract. 
ISec.  741.  Denial  of  payment  for  substand- 
ard care. 
Subtitle  B— Medicaid  and  Maternal  and 
Child  Health 
Part  1— Medicaid 
ISec.  742.  Services  for  pregnant  women. 
ISec.  743.  Technology  dependent  children. 
Isec    744.  Optional  hospice  care. 
Isec   745.  Extension  of  Texas  long-term  care 

waiver. 

ISec.  746.  Third-party  liability. 
|Sec   747.  Optional    targeted    case    manage- 
ment services. 
I  Sec.  748.  Revaluation  of  assets  under  med- 
icaid program. 
I  Sec    749    Beginning  date  of  optional  cover- 
age for  individuals  in  medical 
institutions. 
I  Sec.  750.  Optional  coverage  of  children. 
I  Sec   751.  Overpayment  recovery  rules. 
I  Sec.  752.  Waiver  extensions  for  home  and 

community-based  services. 
I  Sec.  753.  Waiver    renewals    for    home    and 

community-based  services. 
I  Sec.  754.  Coordinated       services       between 
MCH  program  and  home  and 
conimunity-based    service    pro- 
grams. 
I  Stc.  755.  Expansion      of      services      under 

waiver  authority. 
1  Sec.  756.  Life  safety  code  recognition. 
I  Sec   757.  Regulations  for  intermediate  care 

facilities. 
I  Sec   758.  Modifying  application  of  medicaid 
HMO    provisions    for    certain 
health  centers. 
I  Sec.  759.  Annual     calculation     of     Federal 

medical  assistance  percentage. 
.■si'T   759A.  Use   of   sampling    for   review   of 
mental  hospitals,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities,  and  intermediate 


care  facilities. 

Sec.  759B.  Wisconsin  health  maintenance 
organization  waiver. 

Sec.  759C.  Clarification  of  medicaid  morato- 
rium provisions  of  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984. 

Sec.  759D.  Home  and  community-based 
services  demonstrations. 

Sec.  759E.  Participants  under  home  and 
community-based  service  waiv- 
ers. 

Sec.  759F.  New  Jersey  demonstration 
project  relating  to  training  of 
AFDC  recipients  as  home 
health  aides. 

Sec.  759G.  Intermediate    care    facility    cor- 
rection plans. 
Part  2— Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Sec.  759H.  Elimination  of  two-year  limit  for 
obligation  of  funds  under  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block 
grant. 

Sec.  7591.  Children  with  special  health  care 
needs. 
Subtitle  C-OASDI 

Sec.  760.  Demonstration  projects  involving 
the  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  761.  Disability  Advisory  Council. 

Sec.  762.  Taxation  of  social  security  bene- 
fits received  by  certain  citizens 
of  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  763.  Application  of  dependency  test  to 
adopted  great-grandchildren 
for  purpo.ses  of  child's  insur- 
ance benefits. 

Sec.  764.  Elimination  of  requirement  for 
publication  of  revisions  in  pre- 
1979  benefit  table. 

Sec.  765.  Formula  clarification. 

Sec.  766.  Extension  of  15-month  reentitle- 
ment  period  to  childhood  dis- 
ability beneficiaries  subse- 
quently entitled. 

Sec.  767.  Charging  of  work  deductions 
against  auxiliary  benefits  in 
disability  cases. 

Sec.  768.  Perfecting  amendments  to  disabil- 
ity offset  provision. 

Sec.  769.  State  coverage  agreements. 

Sec.  769A.  Effect  of  early  delivery  of  bene- 
fit checks. 

Sec.  769B.  Preservation  of  benefit  status 
for  disabled  widows  and  widow- 
ers who  lost  SSI  benefiu  be- 
cause of  1983  changes  in  actu- 
arial reduction  formula. 

Sec.  769C.  Exemption  from  social  security 
coverage  for  retired  Federal 
Judges  on  active  duty. 

Sec.  769D.  Recovery  of  overpayments. 

Sec.  769E.  Study  of  benefit  formula  notch. 

Sec.  769F.  General  effective  date. 

Subtitle  D— AFDC.  SSI.  Adoption  Assist- 
ance. Foster  Care,  and  Unemployment 
Compensation 

Sec.  770.  Quality  control  studies  and  penal- 
ty moratorium. 

Sec.  771.  AFDC  automation  requirements. 

Sec.  772.  Treatment  of  per  capita  payments 
to  Indians. 

Sec.  773.  SSI  passthrough  relating  to  State 
supplementation. 

Sec.  774.  Provisions  relating  to  medicaid 
coverage  under  the  adoption 
assistance  program. 

Sec.  775.  Extension  of  voluntary  placement, 
and  ceiling  and  trigger  provi 
sions.  relating  to  foster  care. 

Sec.  776.  Independent  living  initiatives. 

Sec.  776A.  Recovery  of  unemployment  com 
pensation  overpayments. 


Subtitle  E— Customs  Fees 

Sec.  777.  Fees  for  certain  customs  services. 
Subtitle  F— Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 

Sec.  778.  Short  title. 

Sec.  778A.  Eligibility  of  workers  and  firms 
for  trside  adjustment  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  778B.  Cash  assistance  for  workers. 

Sec.  778C.  Job  training  for  workers. 

Sec.  778D.  Job  search  allowances. 

Sec.  778E.  Adjustment  assistance  for  firms. 

Sec.  778P.  Termination  of  trade  adjustment 
assistance. 

Sec.  778G.  Funding  of  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. 

Sec.  778H.  Imposition  of  small  uniform 
duty  on  all  imports. 

Sec.  7781.  Taxation  of  trade  readjustment 
assistance. 

Sec.  778J.  Effective  dates. 

Subtitle  G— Revenue  Sharing 

Sec.  779.  Termination  of  general  revenue 
sharing. 

Subtitle  H— Pension  Benefit  Guarantee 
Corporation 

Sec.  779A.  Increase     in     Pension     Benefit 
Guarantee  Corporation  premi- 
ums for  single  employer  plans. 
Subtitle  I— Revenue  Provisions 

Sec.  780.  Short    title;    amendment   of    1954 
Code. 
Part  1— Income  Tax  Provisions 

Sec.  781.  Full-time  students  not  eligible  for 
income  averaging. 

Sec.  782.  Employers  required  to  provide  cer- 
tain employees  and  family 
members  with  continued 
health  insurance  coverage  at 
group  rates. 

Sec.  783.  Application  of  fringe  benefit  rules 
to  airlines  and  their  affiliates. 

Sec.  784.  Tax  treatment  of  faculty  housing. 

Sec.  785.  Certain  insolvent  taxpayers  al- 
lowed to  reduce  capital  gains 
preference  item  for  purposes  of 
the  individual  minimum  tax. 

Sec.  786.  Treatment  of  certain  pollution 
control  bonds. 

Sec.  787.  Treatment  of  the  netting  of  gains 
and  losses  by  cooperatives. 

Sec.  788.  Allocation  under  section  861  of  re- 
search and  experimental  ex- 
penditures. 

Part  2— Superfund 

Sec.  789.  Short  title. 

Sec.  789A.  5-year  extension  of  tax  on  petro- 
leum and  certain  chemicals: 
certain  exemptions. 

Sec.  789B.  Imposition  of  Superfund  excise 
tax. 

Sec.  789C.  Hazardous  substance  Superfund. 

Sec.  789D.  Repeal  of  post-closure  tax  and 
trust  fund. 

Sec.  789E.  Industrial  development  bonds 
for  hazardous  waste  treatment 
facilities. 

Sec.  789F.  Report  on  methods  of  funding 
Superfund. 

Sec.  789G.  Certain  costs  of  private  founda- 
tion   in    removing     hazardous 
sutwtances  treated  as  qualify- 
ing distributions. 
Part  3— Tobacco  Provisions 
Subpart  A— Tobacco  Products  Excise  Taxes 

Sec.  790.  Increase  in  tax  on  cigarettes  made 
permanent. 

Sec.  791.  Tax  on  smokeless  tobacco. 
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Subpart  B— Tobacco  Program 
Improvements 

Sec.  792.  Findings  and  purposes. 

Sec.  792A.  Price  support  adjustments. 

Sec.  792B.  Determination  of  marketing 
quotas  for  flue-cured  and 
burley  tobacco. 

Sec.  792C.  Marlieting  quota  announcement 
date. 

Sec.  792D.  Reduction  in  excess  tobacco  not 
subject  to  marlceting  penalty. 

Sec.  792E.  Purchase  requirements;  penalty. 

Sec.  792F.  Assessments  to  no  net  cost  funds 
or  accounts. 

Sec.  792G.  Purchase  of  inventory  stock. 

Sec.  792H.  Review  of  tobacco  grading 
system  and  disaster  crop  desig- 
nation. 

Sec.  7921.  Investment  of  tobacco  Inspection 
fees. 

Sec.  792J.  Effective  date. 

Part  4— Employment  T*x  Provisions 

Sec.  793.  Medicare  coverage  of.  and  applica- 
tion of  hospital  insurance  tax 
to.  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal employment. 

Sec.  794.  Railroad  unemployment  insurance 
reform. 

Sec.  795.  Termination  of  repayable  ad- 
vances to  Black  Lung  Disabil- 
ity trust  fund. 

Sec.  796.  Certain     permanent     exemptions 
from    the    Federal    Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act. 
Part  5— Miscixlaneoos  Provisions 

Sec.  797.  Authorization  of  additional  funds 
to  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  revenue  enforcement  and 
related  purposes. 

Sec.  798.  Limitation  on  issuance  of  United 
States  bonds. 

Sec.  799  Limitations  on  awarding  of  court 
costs  and  certain  fees  modified. 

Sec.  799A.  Additional  customs  personnel. 
Subtitle  A— Medicare 

PART  I— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  PART  A 

OF  MEDICARE 

Subpart  A— Hospital  Reimbursement 

SEC.  701    RATE  OF  INCREASE  IN  PAYMENTS  FOR  IN- 
PATIENT HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

(a)  Applicable  Percentage  Increase.— Sec- 
tion 1886(b)<3)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)(1)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  subsection  (d),  the  applicable  percent- 
age increase'  for  any  12-month  cost  report- 
ing period  or  fiscal  year  shall  be— 

■■(I)  0.5  percent  with  respect  to  discharges 
occurring  in  any  cost  reporting  period  or 
fiscal  year  t>eginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1985.  and  before  October  1.  1986; 

■■(II)  a  percentage  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  (e)(4),  but 
which  does  not  exceed  the  market  basket 
percentage  increase',  with  respect  to  dis- 
charges occurring  In  any  cost  reporting 
period  or  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1986.  and  before  October  1.  1988: 
and 

■■(III)  the  percentage  determined  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  suljsectlon  (e)(4)  with 
respect  to  discharges  occurring  in  any  cost 
reporting  period  or  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
or  after  October  1.  1988. 

■■(II)  For  purposes  of  clause  (I),  the  term 
'market  basket  percentage  increase'  means 
the  percentage,  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
before  the  beginning  of  the  period  or  year, 
by  which  the  cost  of  the  mix  of  goods  and 
services  (including  personnel  costs  but  ex- 
cluding nonoperating  costs)  comprising  rou- 
tine, ancillary,  and  special  care  unit  Inpa- 


tient hospital  services,  based  on  an  index  of 
appropriately  weighted  indicators  of 
changes  In  wages  and  prices  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  mix  of  goods  and  services 
included  in  such  inpatient  hospital  services, 
for  such  cost  reporting  period  or  fiscal  year 
will  exceed  the  cost  of  such  mix  of  goods 
and  services  for  the  preceding  12-month 
cost  reporting  period  or  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments— ( 1)  Section 
1886(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fiscal  year  1986"  each  place  It  appears 
in  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  (4),  and  (5).  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  in  each  Instance 
"fiscal  year  1987". 

(2)  Section  1886(e)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(Instead  of  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  Increase  described  In 
subsection  (b)(3)(B))  ". 

(c)  EfTECTivE  Date.— The  tunendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  dis- 
charges occurring  in  any  cost  reporting 
period  or  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1985. 

SEC     70J.    APPLICATION    OF    REVISED    HOSPITAL 
WAGE  INDEX 

(a)  Application  or  Revised  Index  Pro- 
spectively—Section  2316(b)  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  pay- 
ment amounts  for  hospitals  for  discharges 
occurring  during  fiscal  year  1986  to  reflect 
the  changes  the  Secretary  has  promulgated 
in  final  regulations  (on  September  3.  1985) 
relating  to  the  hospital  wage  index  under 
section  1886(d)(3)(E)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  that  provision  relates  to  the  use  of 
total  gross  hospital  wages.  For  discharges 
occurring  after  September  30,  1986.  the  Sec 
retary  shall  provide  for  such  periodic  ad- 
justments in  the  appropriate  wage  index 
used  under  that  section  as  may  be  neces 
sary.  taking  into  account  changes  In  the 
wage  differences  of  full-time  and  part-time 
workers". 

(b)  ErPEcrivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  if 
it  had  been  included  in  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984. 

SEC.  70S.  PAYME.NTS  TO  HOSPITALS  FOR  INDIRECT 
COSTS  OF  MEDICAL  EDICATION 

(a)  Payment  for  Indirect  Cost's  of  Medi- 
cal Education— Section  1886(d)(5)(B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  discharges 
occurring  on  or  after  October  1.  1985.  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  additional 
payment  amount  for  subsection  (d)  hospi- 
tals with  Indirect  costs  of  medical  education, 
in  an  amount  computed  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  adjustment  for  such  costs  under  regu- 
lations (In  effect  as  of  January  1.  1983) 
under  subsection  (a)(2).  except  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  amount  of  such  additional  pay- 
ment shall  be  equal  to  the  DRG  payment 
multiplied  by  an  educational  adjustment 
factor  equal  to— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  discharges  occurring  on 
or  after  October  1.  1985.  and  l>efore  October 
1.  1987.  (d-t-r)   •»'-l)(  1.87).  and 

"(ID  In  the  case  of  discharges  occurring 
on  or  after  October  1.  1987.  (d+r)  "~- 
IWl.SO). 

with  r  being  the  ratio  of  Interns  and  resi- 
dents to  beds. 

"(II)  In  determining  such  adjustment  the 
Secretary  shall  not  distinguish  between 
those  interns  and  residents  who  are  employ- 
ees of  a  hospital  and  those  Interns  and  resi- 
dents who  furnish  services  to  a  hospital  but 
are  not  employees  of  such  hospital. 

(Ill)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1986. 
such  additional  payments  shall  not  be  made 


with  respect  to  any  Intern  or  resident  whns^ 
costs  are  not  recognized  as  reasonabU'  toj 
reason  of  clauses  (II).  (Ill),  and  (Iv)  of  sectior 
1861(v)(l)(P) .". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmt-nij 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  dt.sj 
charges  occurring  on  or  after  October  IJ 
1985. 
SEC    704    ADJl.STMENT   FOR   INDIREtT  COSTS   orf 

TEACHING    HOSPITALS    RELATED    nf 

OITPATIENT  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  Inclusion  of  OtrrPATiENT  Activities 
Section  18a6(d)(5)(B)  of  the  Social  Securit>l 
Act  (as  amended  by  section  703  of  this  Art  i 
is  further  amended   by   adding  at   the  enc 
thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"(Iv)    The    Secretary    shall    continue    toj 
count   Interns  and   residents-in-tralning    (cs  | 
signed  to  outpatient  services  of  the  hospuai 
as  part  of  the  calculation  of  the  full-tirnf>| 
equivalent  number  of  Interns  and  resident.'i 
In-training". 

(b)  Effective     Date— The     amendmentl 
made  by  this  section  shall  t>ecome  pffprtivp| 
on  October  1.  1985. 
SEC      70S.     PAYME.NTS     FOR     H08PITAUS     WUHHl 

SERVE  A  DISPROPORTIONATE  SH*Kk[ 
OF      LOW-INCOME       MEDICARE       f* 
TIENTS 

(a)  Payment  for  Hospitals  Which  Sep. ri 
A  Disproportionate  Share  of  Low-Incomf 
Medicare   Patients -Section    1886(d)(5i   •>'.\ 
the    Social    Security    Act    is    amended    b> 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  n*  ■* 
subparagraph: 

•"(F)(1)  For  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  thf 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  additional 
payment  amount  for  sulMectlon  (d)  hcspi 
lals  which  serve  a  significantly  dlspropor 
tlonate  number  of  low-income  patients  enti 
tied  to  t)eneflts  under  part  A  of  this  title 

"(11)  A  payment  under  this  subparagraph] 
ig;  a  fiscal  year  shall  t>e  made  to  any  hospi- 
tal described  in  <  lause  (I)  which— 

■■(I)  has  100  o.-  more  beds,  and  for  which. 
for  such  fiscal  year,  the  percentage  deter- 
mined under  clause  (111)  is  15  percent  or  | 
greater,  or 

"(ID  has  fewer  than  100  beds,  and  (or 
which,  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  percentage 
determined  under  clause  (ill)  is  55  perce.it 
or  greater. 

"(ill)  The  percentage  for  a  hospital  is  the  | 
fraction  (expressed  as  a  percentage),  the  nu 
merator  of  which  is  the  nunjber  of  such  hos 
pltal's   patient   days    for   such    fiscal    year  i 
which  were  made  up  of  patients  who  (for 
such  days)  were  entitled  to  benefits  under  ] 
part  A  of  this  title  and  were  entitled  to  sup- 
plementary   security    Income    benefits    (ex- 
cluding any  State  supplementation)  under 
title  XVI  of  this  Act,  and  the  denominator 
of  which  is  the  number  of  such  hospitals 
patient  days  for  such  fiscal  year  which  were 
made   up  of  patients  who  (for  such   days) 
were  entitled  to  benefits  under  part   A  of 
thU  title. 

"'(Iv)  The  amount  of  the  additional  pay 
ment  under  this  subparagraph  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  shall  be  equal 
to  a  percentage  of  the  hospital's  DRG  pay- 
ment, determined  as  follows  (<P- 
15)(.25))•^2.  where  P  Is  the  lesser  of  the  hos- 
pltals  percentage  under  clause  (III)  or  55". 

(b)  Statistical  File— For  purposes  of  Im- 
plementing section  1886(d)(5)(F)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall,  prior  to  October 
1.  1986.  develop  for  each  State  statistical 
files  of  Individuals  In  such  State  who  are  ell 
gible  under  both  title  XVIII  of  such  Act  and 
under  title  XVI  of  such  Act  (excluding  any 
State  supplementation).  For  purposes  of  es- 
tablishing  such   files,   any   State   having   a 


fiaii  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act 
lall  provide  to  the  Secretary  any  data  nee- 
|ssary  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(c)  Rates— (1)  For  the   12-month   period 
pginning  on  October  1,  1985.  the  Secretary 

tif  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  make 
?a\ments  under  section  1886(d)(5)(F)  of  the 
50cial  Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  rates  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  available  historical 
jata.  such  as  data  available  from  the  Con- 
jressional  Budget  Office.  In  the  case  of  any 
lospital  where  historical  data  is  not  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  determining  such  rates, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  payments  on 
the  basis  of  historical  data  available  with  re- 
spect to  similar  hospitals  in  the  same 
region. 

(2)  Any  hospital  may  have  payments 
inder  section  1886(d)(5)(F)  of  the  Social  Se 
rurity  Act  made  on  the  basis  of  data  provid- 
ed by  such  hospital  if  the  hospital  shows. 

■xd  the  Secretary  agrees,  that  such  data  is 
nore  accurate  than  the  data  which  would 
Jtherwlse  be  used  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment —Section 
11886(d)(5)  (Oil)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
[is  amended  by  striking  out     .  and  of  public 

:)r  other  hospitals  that  serve  a  significantly 
lisproportionate    number    of    patients   who 

Ihave  low  income  or  are  entitled  to  benefits 

|under  part  A  of  this  title"". 

lei  Paperwork  Reduction.— Chapter  35  of 

Ititle  44,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply 

Ito  information  required  for  purposes  of  car- 

Irying  out  this  section  and  the  amendments 

Imade  by  this  section. 

(f)    Effective    DATE.-The    amendments 

Imade  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 

Ion  October  1.  1985. 

-K      :o«    PAYMENTS  TO   HOSPITALS  FOR  DIRECT 
Cf)STS  OF  MEDICAL  EDICATION 

a)  Freeze  and  Limitations— Section 
|l861(v)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
jamended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
Ifollowing  new  subparagraph: 

(P)  Payments  relating  to  the  direct  costs 
lot  approved  educational  activities  at  hospl- 
Ilals  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
[regulations  in  effect  on  January  1.  1985, 
[except  as  follows: 

(1)  For  a  hospital's  first  cost  accounting 
Iperiod  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1,  1985 
I  (the  freeze  accounting  period),  the  amount 
I  of  such  costs  recognized  as  reasonable  by 
I  the  Secretary  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
I  so  recognized  with  respect  to  such  hospital 
1  for  such  hospital's  most  recent  cost  account- 
ing period  ending  prior  to  C>ctol>er  1,  1985 
(the  base  accounting  period),  disregarding 
any  salary  or  wage  Increases,  and  any  cost 
center  shifting  or  reallocation.  Implemented 
after  May   1.   1985.   If  a  hospital's  cost  ac 
counting  periods  do  not  begin  on  July  1,  the 
Secretary    shall    increase    the    limit    estab- 
lished under  the  preceding  sentence  by  an 
appropriate    factor    to    reflect    general    in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  approved  educational 
activities  which  took  place  between  the  end 
of  the  hospital's  base  accounting  period  and 
the    beginning    of    its    freeze    accounting 
period,  disregarding  any  increases  in  salaries 
I  or  wages  after  May  1,  1985 

(ii)(I)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1986, 

the  Secretary  shall  not  recognize  as  reason- 

t  able  any  such  costs  Incurred  with  respect  to 

any  intern  or  resident  in-training  for  years 

In  training  which  exceed  the  lesser  of- 

a)  five  years,  or 

b)  the  minimum  number  of  years  of 
formal  training  necessary  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements (as  specified  in  the  1985-1986  Di- 
rectory of  Residency  Training  Programs 
published  by  the  Accreditation  Council  on 
C.raduate    Medical    Education)    for    initial 


board  eligibility  in  the  particular  specialty 
for  which  such  intern  or  resident-in-tralning 
Is  preparing,  or.  after  July  1.  1989.  in  the 
event  that  the  required  number  of  years  in 
training  Increases,  the  numlier  of  years 
which  the  Secretary  may  specify,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Accreditation  Council  on 
Graduate  Medical  Education. 

(II)  Notwithstanding  subclause  (I),  the 
Secretary  may  recognize  costs  incurred  with 
respect  to  additional  years  of  training  of  in- 
terns or  residents-in-training  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  geriatric  fellowship  programs 
which  meet  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  establish,  and  who  began  their  partici- 
pation In  such  programs  prior  to  July  1. 
1991. 

(Hi)  Effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1986. 
the  Secretary  shall  not  recognize  as  reason 
able  any  such  costs  incurred  with  respect  to 
any  intern  or  resident  who  Is  not  a  graduate 
of  a  school  of  medicine  accredited  by  the  Li- 
aison Committee  on  Medical  Education  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
(or  approved  by  such  Conrunittee  as  meeting 
the  standards  necessary  for  such  accredita- 
tion), or  of  a  school  of  osteopathy  accredit- 
ed by  the  American  Osteopathic  Association 
(or  approved  by  such  Association  as  meeting 
the  standards  necessary  for  such  accredita- 
tion), or  of  a  school  of  dentistry  or  podiatry 
which  is  accredited  (or  meets  the  standards 
for  accreditation)  by  an  organization  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose; 
except  that— 

■■(I)  for  the  12-month  period  t>eginnlng  on 
July  1,  1986,  there  shall  be  included,  on  an 
average  cost  per  intern  and  resident  basis,  a 
number  of  interns  and  residenU  equal  to 
the  lesser  of— 

"(a)  two-thirds  of  the  numl)er  of  such  hos- 
pital's interns  and  residents  for  such  12- 
monlh  period  who  are  not  graduates  of  such 
a  school  but  who  began  their  formal  train- 
ing required  for  initial  board  eligibility  In 
the  specialty  for  which  they  are  preparing 
prior  to  July  1.  1986.  or 

"(b)  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  interns 
and  residents  who  are  not  graduates  of  such 
a  school,  but  with  respect  to  whom  such 
hospital  received  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph for  the  12-month  period  begin 
nlng  July  1,  1985;  and 

"(II)  for  the  12-month  period  beginning 
on  July  1,  1987,  there  shall  be  included,  on 
an  average  cost  per  intern  and  resident 
basis,  a  numl>er  of  interns  and  residents 
equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

•  (a)  one-third  of  the  number  of  such  hos- 
pital's interns  and  residents  for  such  12- 
month  period  who  are  not  graduates  of  such 
a  school  but  who  began  their  formal  train- 
ing required  for  initial  board  eligibility  in 
the  specialty  for  which  they  are  preparing 
prior  to  July  1.  1986.  or 

"(b)  one-third  of  the  numt>er  of  interns 
and  residents  who  are  not  graduates  of  such 
a  school,  but  with  respect  to  whom  such 
hospital  received  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph for  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning July  1.  1985. 

"(iv)  In  the  case  of  a  hospital  at  which,  on 
October  1.  1985.  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  lnterr\s  and  residents-in-tralnlng  for 
which  such  hospital  receives  payments 
under  this  subparagraph  are  not  graduates 
of  a  school  described  in  clause  (ill),  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  (iiixl)  shall  apply  for  the 
24  month  period  beginning  on  July  1.  1986. 
and  the  provisions  of  clause  (iiixll)  shall 
apply  to  the  36  month  period  beginning  on 
July  1.  1988  ". 

(b)  Studies  by  Secretary— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 


conduct  a  study  with  respect  to  approved 
educational  activities  relating  to  nursing 
and  other  health  ptofessions  for  which  re- 
imbursement is  made  to  hospitals  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
study  shall  address— 

(A)  the  types  and  numl>ers  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  number  of  students  supported  or 
trained  under  each  program; 

(B)  the  fiscal  and  administrative  relation- 
ships between  the  hospitals  involved  and 
the  schools  with  which  the  programs  and 
students  are  affiliated;  and 

(C)  the  types  and  amounts  of  expenses  of 
such  programs  for  which  reimbursement  is 
made,  and  the  financial  and  other  contribu- 
tions which  accrue  to  the  hospital  as  a  con- 
sequence of  having  such  programs. 

The  Secretary  shall  report  the  resulte  of 
such  study  to  the  Congress  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1986. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  separate 
study  of  the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
exemption  under  section 

1861(v)(l)(P)(li)<II)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  geriatric  fellowships,  and  of  expand- 
ing such  exemption  to  cover  other  educa- 
tional activities,  particularly  those  which 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  projected  health 
care  needs  of  Medicare  beneficiaries.  Such 
study  shall  also  examine  the  adequacy  of 
the  supply  of  faculty  In  the  field  of  geriat- 
rics. The  Secretary  shall  report  the  resulu 
of  such  study  to  the  Congress  prior  to  July 
1.  1990 

(c)  GAO  Study— (1)  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amounts  of  payments 
made  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  with  respect  to  inpatients  in  teaching 
hospital  settings  and  the  amounts  of  such 
payments  which  are  made  with  respect  to 
comparable  patients  who  are  treated  in  a 
nonleaching  hospital  setting.  Such  study 
shall  identify  the  components  of  such  pay- 
ments (Including  payments  with  respect  to 
inpatient  hospital  services,  physicians'  serv- 
ices, and  capital  costs,  and.  in  the  case  of 
leaching  hosplUl  patients,  payments  with 
respect  to  direct  and  indirect  teaching  costs) 
and  shall  account,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for 
any  differences  between  the  amounts  of  the 
payment  components  in  teaching  and  non- 
teaching  settings. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  utilize  a  sample  of 
teaching  hospital  patients  and  any  other 
data  sources  which  he  deems  appropriate, 
and  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  control  for 
differences  In  severity  of  illness  levels,  area 
wage  levels,  levels  of  physician  reasonable 
charges  for  like  services  and  procedures,  and 
for  other  factors  which  could  affect  the 
comparability  of  patients  and  of  paymenU 
between  teaching  and  nonteaching  settings. 
The  information  obtained  in  the  study  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  information  ob- 
tained in  conducting  the  study  of  teaching 
physicians'  services  under  section  2307(c)  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  report 
the  resulu  of  the  study  to  the  Congress 
prior  to  December  31,  1986. 

(d)  Paperwork  Reduction— Chapter  35  of 
title  44,  United  Slates  Code,  shall  not  apply 
to  information  required  for  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section. 
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SEr.  707  (ONTINl  ATION  Of  MEDK  ARK  REIM 
Rl  RSEMKNT  WAIVERS  FOR  CERTAIN 
HOSPITALS  PARTICIPATING  IN  RE- 
(;iONAI.  HOSPITAL  REIMBCRSEMENT 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 

(a)  Continuation  or  Waivers.— A  hospital 
reimbursement  control  system  which,  on 
January  1.  1985.  was  carrying  out  a  demon- 
stration under  a  contract  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  pursuant  to  section  222(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  1886<c)<l)<A)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  if  such  system  applies— 

(1)  to  substantially  all  non-Federal  acute 
care  hospitals  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary) 
In  the  geographic  area  served  by  such 
system  on  January  1.  1985.  and 

(2)  to  the  review  of  at  least  75  percent  of— 
(A)  all  revenues  or  expenses  in  such  geo- 
graphic area  for  Inpatient  hospital  services, 
and 

,  (B)  revenues  or  expenses  in  such  geo- 
graphic area  for  Inpatient  hospital  services 
provided  under  the  State's  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX. 

(b)  Approval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  request  for  a  system  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1886(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  a  hospital  cost 
control  system  If— 

( 1 )  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(B).  (C).  (D).  and  (E)  of  such  paragraph  are 
met  with  respect  to  the  system;  and 

(2)  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  such  paragraph  are  met  with  respect  to 
the  geographic  area  served  by  such  system 
by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  ErrtcTivE  Date.— This  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  shall  continue  to  be 
effective  with  respect  to  a  hospital  cost  con- 
trol system  for  so  long  as  such  system  con- 
tinues to  be  approved  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b). 

SEC  70»  CONTINl  ATION  OF  HOSPITAL  COST  CON- 
TROL SYSTEMS  EOR  <  ERTAIN  STATES 

(a)  Continuation  or  State  Systems.— Sec- 
tion 1886(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  If  a  State  makes  a  request  under 
paragraph  (5)  prior  to  December  31.  1984. 
for  approval  of  a  State  hospital  reimburse- 
ment control  system,  and  such  request  Is  ap- 
proved, the  Secretary  may  not  discontinue 
payments  under  the  system  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)<B)  prior  to  July  1.  1986,  for  so 
long  as  such  State  is  taking  steps  to  assure 
that  such  State  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (IXC)  for  the  applicable  36- 
month  period.". 

(b)  ErFECTivE  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  70».  ASSET  VALCATION  KOR  DONATIONS  Of 
STATE  PROPERTY  TO  NONPROFIT 
CORPORATIONS 

(a)  General  Rule— Section  1861(v)(l)(0) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  except  as  provided  in 
clause  (iv)."  in  clause  (1)  after  "such  regula- 
tions shall  provide",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

'(Iv)  In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  hospi- 
tal from  ownership  by  a  State  to  ownership 
by  a  nonprofit  corporation  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  the  basis  for  capital  al- 
lowances to  the  new  owner  shall  be  the  book 
value  of  the  hospital  to  the  State  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer.". 

(b)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  as 


though  they  were  originally  Included  In  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
SEC.   710    INDIRECT  TEA(  HIN(;   ADJI  STMENT  FOR 
(ERTAIN  (LINK'S 

In  the  case  of  a  hospital  which  is  receiving 
payments  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  pursuant  to  a  waiver  under  sec 
tion  602(k)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend 
ments  of  1983.  payment  of  the  adjustment 
for  indirect  costs  of  approved  educational 
activities  shall  be  made  as  if  such  hospital 
were  receiving  under  part  A  of  such  title  all 
the  payments  which  are  made  under  part  B 
of  such  title  solely  by  reason  of  such  waiver. 
SEC    711   PSYCH0L(K;ISTS'  SERVICES 

(a)  CLARiricATioN  or  Inclusion  as  Inpa- 
tient Hospital  Service.— Section  1861(b)(3) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  "(including  the  services  of  a  clinical 
psychologist,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary)". 

(b)  ErrECTivE  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subpart  B— BcneHU 

SEC.  7IJ.  EXTENSION  AND  PAYMENT  FOR  HOSPK  E 
CARE. 

(a)  Elimination  or  Sunset.— Section 
122(h)(1)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  subparagraph  ( A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(h)(1)(A)  Subject  to 
subparagraph  (B).  the"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(hKl)  The',  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "".  and  before  October 
1,  1986",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(b)  Increase  in  Payment  or  Daily  Rates 
roR  Hospice  Care  for  Fiscal  Year  1986 — 
(I)  Section  1814(I)(1)(B)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A). 
for  hospice  care  furnished  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985.  the  daily  rate  of  payment  per 
day  for  routine  home  care  shall  be  $63.17 
and  the  daily  rate  of  payment  for  other 
services  included  In  hospice  care  shall  be 
the  dally  rate  of  payment  recognized  under 
subparagraph  (A)  as  of  July  I.  1985,  In- 
creased by  $10.  ". 

(2)  Section  1814(I)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

SEC.  713.  MORATORII  M  ON  LABORATORY  PAYME.NT 
DEMONSTRATION 

(a)  Moratorium.— Prior  to  January  1, 
1987.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  not  conduct  any  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  competitive  bidding 
as  a  method  of  purchasing  laboratory  serv- 
ices under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  contract  for  the 
design  of,  and  site  selection  for.  such  dem- 
onstration projects. 

(b)  Cooperation  in  Study— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  cooperate  with 
representatives  of  clinical  laboratories  in 
conducting  a  study  to  determine  whether 
methods  exist  which  are  better  than  com- 
petitive bidding  for  purposes  of  utilizing 
competitive  market  forces  In  setting  pay- 
ment levels  for  laboratory  services  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  If 
such  a  study  is  conducted,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  comment  on 
such  study  and  submit  such  comments  and 
the  study  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  House  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce 

SE(    711   HOME  HEALTH  WAIVER  OF  LIABILITY 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices   shall,    for    purposes    of    determining 


whether  payments  to  a  home  health  ax' 
should  be  denied  pursuant  to  ser 
1862(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  \d 
apply  a  presumption  of  compliance  (2.5  ;- 
cent)  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  r>  ►;! 
lations  in  effect  as  of  July  1.  1985.  Such  i  r| 
sumption  shall  apply  until  12  months  af 
the  date  on  which  ten  regional  intermefi  a| 
ies  have  commenced  operations  to  ser. 
home  health  agencies,  as  required  ur  if 
section  1816(e)(4)  of  the  Social  Securlt>  A 

SEC.  71S  MORATORHM  ON  IMPLEME^TATIO^  ' 
HOME  HEALTH  PAYMENT  REi.'  1 
TIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Ser 
ices  shall  not,  prior  to  July  1,   1986,  lmpl« 
ment  the  regulations  issued  effective  July 
1985.  with   respect   to  payments  for  hom| 
health   services    under   title    XVIII    of 
Social  Security  Act. 

SEC.  71*.  STUDIES  RELATING  Ti\  PHYSICAL  TH>  H  < 
PISTS  AND  (TTHER  PROFE-SSIONAI  - 

(a)  Supervision  or  Home  Health  Stp.^ 
ICES —The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hun.ar 
Services  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  advlsl 
ability  of  changing  the  requirements  of  tltl^ 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allov 
home  health  services  to  be  provided  unde^ 
the  supervision  of  a  physical  therapist  o\ 
other  health  care  professional,  rather  tha 
requiring  the  supervision  of  a  physician  o^ 
registered  nurse. 

(b)  OrricE  Requirement— The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  con^ 
duct  a  study  on  the  advisability  of  delet  r 
the    requirement    under   such    title    tha" 
physical    therapist    must    have    an    of 
equipped  with  specified  equipment.  ev(  • 
such  therapist  provides  all  such  servlcf 
patients'  homes. 

(c)  Reports —The  Secretary  shall  re; 
the  results  of  the  studies  to  the  Con*;- 
prior  to  April  1,  1986. 

PART  2— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  PAk  i  > 
A  AND  B  or  MEDICARE 

SEC    717     EXTENSION   OF   WORKING    AGED    PROVI-I 
SION 

(a)  Extension  op  Secondary  PayorI 
Status  Beyond  Ace  70.— (I)  SectlonI 
1862(b)(3)(A)(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  isl 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  an  ln(jlviduall 
who  Is  under  70  years  of  age  during  tiny  parti 
of  such  month  (or  to  the  spouse  of  such  in-l 
dividual,  If  the  spouse  Is  under  70  years  ofl 
age  during  any  part  of  such  month)  who  isl 
employed  at  the  time  such  Item  or  service  Isl 
furnished"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  tol 
an  Individual  who  is  employed  s'  the  tlmel 
such  item  or  service  Is  furnished,  or  to  the| 
spouse  of  such  individual.". 

(2)  Section  1862(b)(3)(A)(iil)  of  such  Act  Isl 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  ending  withl 
the  month  before  the  month  In  which  suchi 
Individual  attains  the  age  of  70". 

(b)  Enrollment  Period- (1)  SectionI 
1837(i)(3)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as| 
follows: 

"(3)  The  special  enrollment  period  re- 1 
ferred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  Is  the! 
perlcxJ  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  I 
first  month  in  which  the  Individual  is  no| 
longer  enrolled  In  a  group  health  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  1862(b)(3)(A)(iv)  by  I 
reason  of  current  employment  and  ending  | 
seven  months  later.'". 

(2)  Section  1838(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  | 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)    Notwithstanding    subsection    (a).    In  I 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  enrolls  during] 
a  special  enrollment  period  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1837(l)(3)- 


|"(1)  In  the  first  month  of  the  special  en- 
sUment  period,  the  coverage  period  shall 
egln  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  or 
I  "(2)  In  a  month  after  the  first  month  of 
le  special  enrollment  period,  the  coverage 
eriod  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
nonth  following  the  month  in  which  he  so 
Inrolls  ". 

■\mkndments  to   Ace  Discrimination 
>  V.'-      yment  Act.— (1)  Section  4(g)(1)  of 
•    Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
'67  (29  use.  623(g)(1))  Is  amended  by 
Itr.MHg    out    "aged    65    through    69"    each 
Vace  it  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of in  each  instance  "aged  65  or  older". 
(2)  Section  12  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  631) 
i  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
jllowing  new  subsection: 

'd)  Section  4(g)  shall  apply  to  individuals 
iho  are  at  least  40  years  of  age.". 

13 1  Section   12(a)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
l31<a))  is  amended  by  striking  out   "The  pro- 
jiibitions"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
[Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
lion,  the  prohibitions'". 
(4)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  623)  is 
lended  by  redesignating  the  second  sub- 
ction   (g).   added    by   section   802   of   the 
)lder  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1984. 
1  subsection  (h). 

(d)  ErrECTivE  Dates.— (1)  The  amend- 
(lents  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
Items  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1,  1986. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
lb)  and  (c)  shall  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1986. 

\VA      :iH    CONTIM  ATION   OF   END   STAGE    RENAL 
DISEASE  NETWORKS. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ces  shall  maintain  the  renal  disease  net- 
lork  organizations  established  under  sec- 
lion  1881(C)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
ia>  not  merge  the  network  into  other  orga- 
ii:'aiions  or  entities. 

t  :i9  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDIC  ARE  Ml 
NICIPAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  DEMON 
STRATION  PROJECTS 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  extend,  for  a  period  of  three  addi- 
|ional  yeprs.  approval  of  four  municipal 
lealth  services  demonstration  projects  (lo- 
bated  in  Baltimore.  CincinnEii,  Milwaukee, 
knd  San  Jose)  authorized  under  section 
102(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
if  1967. 
^E(    720  COVERAGE  OF  RESPIRATORY  CARE  SERV. 

ICES     FOR     VENTlLA"n)B-DEPENDENT 

INDIVIDl  Al^ 

'a)  Under  Medicare  Program.- 

(1  >  As  part  or  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES.— (A) 

Section  1861(mK2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Vet  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
bolon  at  the  end  the  following:  ",  or  respira- 
tory care  for  a  qualified  respiratory  care  pa- 
tient (as  defined  in  subsection  (ee))". 

(B)  Sections  1814(a)(2)(C)  and 
1835(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
In.serting  after  "speech  therapy"  the  follow- 
ing .  or.  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  respira- 
tory care  patient  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(ee)),  respiratory  care.  ". 

(2)    As    part    of    EXTENDED   CARE    SERVICES.— 

IA)  Section  1861(h)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "speech  therapy"  the 
IfoUowing:  ",  or  respiratory  care  for  a  quali- 
fied respiratory  care  patient  <as  defined  in 
subsection  (ee)),". 

(Bi  Section  1814(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "rehabilitation 
Services.  "  the  following:  "or.  in  the  case  of  a 
lualified  respiratory  care  patient  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1861(ee)),  respiratory  care, ". 

(C)  Section  1813(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
imended    by    inserting    after     "one-eighth" 


the  following:  "(or  one-sixteenth  in  the  case 
of  a  qualified  respiratory  care  patient,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1861(ee))". 

(3)  Detinition  or  quALiriED  respiratory 
CARE  PATIENT.— Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Qualified  Respiratory  Care  Patient 

"(ee)  The  term  "qualified  respiratory  care 
patient'  means— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  respiratory  care  fur- 
nished as  part  of  extended  care  services 
during  a  spell  of  illness,  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  is  medically  dependent  on  a  ventila- 
tor for  life  support  at  least  six  hours  per 
day: 

"(B)  before  admission  to  the  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  wtis  so  dependent  'for  life  sup- 
port at  least  six  hours  per  day)  as  part  of  In- 
patient hospital  services  for  at  least  30  con- 
secutive days  during  the  spell  of  illness;  and 

"■(C)  but  for  the  provision  of  respiratory 
care  as  part  of  the  extended  care  services, 
would  require  respiratory  care  as  part  of  in- 
patient hospital  services;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  respiratory  care  fur- 
nished as  part  of  home  health  services 
during  or  following  a  spell  of  illness,  an  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(A)  is  medically  dependent  on  a  ventila- 
tor for  life  support  at  least  six  hours  per 
day; 

"(B)  before  first  being  furnished  home 
health  services  during  the  spell  of  illness, 
was  so  dependent  (for  life  support  at  least 
six  hours  per  day)  as  part  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  or  post-hospital  extended  care 
services  for  at  least  30  consecutive  days 
during  the  spell  of  illness; 

"(C)  but  for  the  provision  of  respiratory 
care  as  part  of  the  home  health  services, 
would  require  respiratory  care  as  part  of  In- 
patient hospital  services  or  extended  care 
services; 

"(D)  has  adequate  social  support  services 
to  be  cared  for  at  home;  and 

"(E)  wishes  to  be  cared  for  at  home.". 

(b)  Under  Medicaid  Program.— Section 
1902(a)(10)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C).  by  adding  and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D).  and  by  inserting  after  subpara- 
graph (D)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  for  the  inclusion  of  home  respiratory 
care  for  any  individual  who- 
'd) is  medically  dependent  on  a  ventilator 
for  life  support  at  least  six  hours  per  day; 

"(ID  has  been  so  dependent  for  at  least  30 
consecutive  days  or  the  maximum  number 
of  days  authorized  under  the  Slate  plan, 
whichever  is  less,  as  an  inpatient  in  one  or 
more  hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities,  or 
intermediate  care  facilities: 

"(iii)  but  for  the  inclusion  of  home  respi- 
ratory care,  would  require  respiratory  care 
as  an  inpatient  in  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing 
facility,  or  intermediate  care  facility; 

"(iv)  has  adequate  social  support  services 
to  be  cared  for  at  home;  and 
"(V)  wishes  to  be  cared  for  at  home:". 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
performed  on  or  after  October  1.  1988. 

SEC    721.  At  DIT  AM)  MEDIC  AL  (  LAIMS  REVIEW 

In  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  provid- 
ed for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988  for 
payments  to  intermediaries  and  carriers 
under  agreements  entered  into  under  sec- 
tions 1816  and  1842  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  there  are  transferred  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Fund  in  such  proportions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  determines 


to  be  appropriate,  an  additional  $105,000,000 
for  each  of  such  fiscal  years  for  payments  to 
such  intermediaries  and  carriers  under  such 
agreements  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  provider  cost  audits 
and  reviews  of  medical  necessity,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1816  and 
1842  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

SEC.   722.    ACCESS  TO   SKILLED   NI  RSINCi    FAC  II.I- 
TIES 

(a)  Optional  F*rospective  Rates  roR  Cer- 
tain Skilixd  Nursing  Facilities —Section 
1888  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Any  skilled  nursing  facility  may 
choose  to  be  paid  under  this  subsection  on 
the  basis  of  a  prospective  payment  for  all 
routine  service  costs  (inclu(jing  capital  and 
return  on  equity)  of  extended  care  services 
provided  in  a  fiscal  year  if  such  facility  had. 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  fewer  than 
1.500  patient  days  with  respect  to  which 
payments  were  made  under  this  title.  Such 
prospective  payment  shall  be  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ments which  would  otherwise  be  made  for 
routine  service  costs  pursuant  to  section 
1861(v)  and  subsections  (a)  through  (c)  of 
this  section.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  a  facility  for  any  fiscal  year  immediately 
following  a  fiscal  year  in  which  such  facility 
had  1.500  or  more  patient  days  with  respect 
to  which  payments  were  made  under  this 
title,  without  regard  to  whether  payments 
were  made  under  this  subsection  during 
such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  payment  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  on  a  per 
diem  basis.  For  skilled  nursing  facilities  lo- 
cated in  an  urban  area  the  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  105  percent  of  the  mean  of  the  per 
diem  reasonable  routine  service  costs  of  ex- 
tended care  services  for  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities in  urban  areas  within  the  same 
region,  determined  without  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  subsection  (a),  and  for  skilled 
nursing  facilities  located  in  a  rural  area  the 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  105  percent  of  the 
mean  of  the  per  diem  reasonable  routine 
service  costs  of  extended  care  services  for 
skilled  nursing  facilities  in  rural  areas 
within  the  same  region,  determined  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  of  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
urban  and  rural  areas  shall  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  and  the  term  region'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  under  section 
1886(d)(2)(D). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  pro- 
spective pa>'ment  amounts  for  each  fiscal 
year  at  least  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  data  available  for  a  12-month  period. 
A  skilled  nursing  facility  must  notify  the 
Secretary  of  its  intention  to  be  paid  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year 
within  60  days  after  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes the  final  prospective  payment 
amounts  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  sim- 
plified cost  report  to  be  filed  by  facilities 
being  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
which  shall  require  only  the  cost  informa- 
tion necessary  for  determining  prospective 
payment  amounts  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  and  reasonable  costs  of  ancillary  serv- 
ices. 

"(6)  In  lieu  of  payment  on  a  cost  basis  for 
ancillary  services  provided  by  a  facility 
which  is  being  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  pay  for  such  ancil- 
lary services  on  a  reasonable  charge  basis  if 
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the  Secretary  determines  that  such  pay- 
ment basis  will  provide  an  equitable  level  of 
reimbursement  and  will  ease  the  reporting 
burden  of  the  facility.". 

(bi  Reduction  in  Number  or  Fiscal  Intek- 
MEDiARiEs— Section  1816(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(6)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(d)  and  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (31  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  re- 
gional agencies  or  organizations  which  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion to  perform  functions  under  such  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  freestanding  skilled 
nursing  facilities  In  the  region.  By  not  later 
than  April  1.  1987.  the  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  numl>er  of  such  regional  agencies  to  not 
more  than  ten.". 

(c)  Publication  of  Data  Relating  to  Ad- 
justments TO  SNP  Limits.— Section  1888(c) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  data  and 
criteria  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section on  an  annual  basis.". 

(d)  Reinstatement  or  Waiver  or  Liabil 
ity  Presumption,— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Humsm  Services  shall,  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  payments  to  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  should  be  denied  pursuant 
to  section  1862(a)<l)(A)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  apply  the  same  presumption  of  com 
pliance  (5  percent)  as  in  effect  under  regula- 
tions as  of  July  1.  1985.  Such  presumption 
shall  apply  for  the  30-month  period  begin 
ning  with  the  first  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Effective  Dates —(1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  <a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal 
years  t)eginnlng  on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 
The  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh  Interim  pro 
speclive  payment  rates  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1.  1985.  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  shall  establish  final  rates  within  180 
days  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  be  implemented  by  the  SecreUry 
prior  to  April  1.  1987. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(c)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE(  7M  IHARr.ES  BV  PHYSICIANS  FOR  SERVKES 
BILLED  T()  A  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
ORGANIZATION 

(a)  Participating  Physician— Section 
1842(h)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following:  "Such  agreement  shall 
also  provide  that  the  reasonable  charge 
shall  be  the  full  charge  in  the  case  where 
such  participating  physician  or  supplier  fur 
nishes  items  or  services  (which  were  imme- 
diately required  as  described  in  section 
1876(c)(4)(B))  to  an  individual  who  is  en- 
rolled in  a  health  maintenance  organization 
or  competitive  medical  plan  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1876  during  such  period". 

(b)  NoNPARTiciPATiNc  PHYSICIAN  —Section 
1842(j)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert 
ing  "(or  bills  such  an  individual's  health 
maintenance  organization  or  competitive 
medical  plan  for  services  furnished  to  such 
individual  which  were  immediately  required 
as  described  in  section  1876(c)(4)(B)) '  after 
"bills  individuals  enrolled  under  this  part". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  items  and  services  furnished  on  or 
after  October  1.  1985.  and  before  October  1. 
1986. 


SEC.    724     TIMEI.V     P!  EUCATION     OK     PAYMENT 

rates  for  health  maintenanfe 
or<;anizatio.ns 

(a)  PUBLICATION  Deadline —Section 
1876(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  annual 
per  capita  rate  of  payment  for  each  class 
which  shall  apply  to  a  calendar  year  within 
10  days  after  publication  of  the  hospital 
prospective  payment  rates  which  will 
Ijecome  effective  on  the  October  1  preceding 
such  calendar  year". 

(b)  Effective  DATi.-The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  January  1.  1986 

PART  3— PROVISIONS  RELATING  Tt)  PART  B 
OF  MEDICARE 

SEC  72S  EXTENSION  OF  PHYSICIAN  FEE  FREEZE 
FOR  NONPARTU  IPATINt;  PHYSICIANS 
AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PARTICI- 
PATINC;  PHYSICIAN  PROCRA.M 

(a)  One-Year  Extension  for  Nonpartici- 
PATiNc  Physicians.— 

(1)  Extension— Section  1842(b)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  ■■(4)(A)".  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(il)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished during  the  12  month  period  begin 
ning  Octot>er  1.  1985.  by  a  physician  who  is 
not  a  participating  physician  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (h)(1))  at  the  time  of  furnishing 
the  services,  the  Secretary  shall  not  set  any 
level  higher  than  the  same  level  as  was  set 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  July  1. 
1983. 

■  (ill)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished during  any  12-month  period  begin- 
ning on  or  after  October  1.  1986.  by  a  physi- 
cian who  is  not  a  participating  physician  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (h)(1))  at  the  time  of 
furnishing  the  services,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  set  any  level  higher  than  the  same  level 
as  was  set  for  services  furnished  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  for  physicians  who  were 
participating  physicians  during  that  year.  ": 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B)— 

(I)  by  Inserting    (I)"  after  "(B)".  and 

(ID  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(11)  In  determining  the  reasonable  charge 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services 
furnished  during  the  12-month  period  be 
ginning  October  1.  1985.  by  a  physician  who 
is  not  a  participating  physician  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (h)(1))  at  the  time  of  furnish- 
ing the  services— 

"(I)  if  such  physician  was  not  a  parlicipat 
ing  physician  at  any  time  during  the  15- 
month  period  beginning  on  July  1.  1984.  the 
customary  charges  shall  be  the  same  cus- 
tomary charges  as  were  recognized  under 
this  section  for  the  12  month  period  l>egln 
ning  July  1.  1983:  and 

(II)  if  such  physician  was  a  participating 
physician  during  the  15  month  period  begin- 
ning on  July  1.  1984.  the  Secretary  shall  not 
recognize  Increases  in  actual  charges  above 
the  level  of  the  physician's  actual  charges 
billed  during  the  12-month  period  beginning 
on  April  1.  1984." 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "(C) ". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(A) "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(AKi)"  each  place  it  appears, 
and 


(111)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followin(| 
new  clause: 

"(11)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charn^ 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentence^ 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  furj 
nished  during   the  periods  l)eginning   aft»  i 
September  30.  1986,  by  a  physician  who  ftiu^ 
not  a  participating  physician  on  that  dati' 
the  Secretary  shall  treat  the  level  as  s«l 
under  subparagraph  (A)(il)  as  having  fully 
provided   for   the   economic  changes  which 
would  have  been  taken  into  account  but 
the  limitations  contained  In  subparagratl^ 
(AKil).";  and 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (D)— 

(1)  by  striking  out    who  at  no  lime  "  anc 
all  that  follows  through    subsection  (h)<  1  ' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof    "who  was  nol 
participating  physician  (as  defined  In  siib-| 
section  (h)(1))  on  September  30,  1985'  . 

(ID  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  '(D)".  and 
(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followiii* 
new  clause: 

••(ii)  In  determining  the  customRrvi 
charges  for  physicians'  services  fumlshcdl 
during  the  12-month  period  l)eginnlng  Octo  [ 
ber  1.  1986.  or  October  1.  1987,  by  a  phv- 
clan  who  Is  not  a  participating  physician  a.si 
defined  in  subsection  (hKD)  on  Septemb*r| 
30.  1986- 

"(I)  If  such  physician  was  not  a  particlpat 
ing  physician  at  any  time  during  the  15 
month  period  t>eginning  on  July  1.  1984.  the! 
Secretary  shall  not  recognize  increase.s  inl 
actual  charges  for  services  furnished  during! 
the  12month  period  beginning  on  October! 
1.  1985.  above  the  level  of  the  physician's! 
actual  charges  billed  during  the  3-mon'r 
period  ending  on  June  30,  1984:  and 

"(II)  If  such  physician  was  a  partlolpatiriK| 
physician  during  the  15-monlh  period  betjin 
ning  on  July  1.  1984,  the  Secretary  shall  notl 
recognize  Increases  in  actual  charges  fori 
services  furnished  during  the  12-monlh| 
period  beglrmlng  on  October  1.  1985.  abovel 
the  level  of  the  physician's  actual  charges! 
billed  during  the  12  month  period  beginning] 
on  April  1.  1984. •'. 

(2)  Continued    enforcement.- The    first! 
sentence  of  section  1842(J)(1)  of  such  Act  Isl 
amended  to  read  as  follows:   "In  the  case  of  | 
a  physician  who  Is  not  a  participating  physi 
clan  for  Items  and  services  furnished  during  I 
a  portion  of  the  27  month  period  beginning  I 
July  1.  1984.  the  Secretary  shall  monitor  ihe| 
physician's  actual  charges  to  Individuals  en- 
rolled under  this  part  for  physicians   ser% 
ices  during  that  portion  of  that  period  " 

(3)  Period  for  entering  agreements  T!    nt 
PARTICIPATING  PHYSICIAN.— The  Secretary  of  I 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  provide 
for  a  30-day  period,  beginning  on  the  date  of  | 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  in  which  physi 
clans  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  under  I 
section  1842(  h )( 1 )  of  the  Social  Security  An 
for  the  12-month  period  t>eginning  October  | 
1.  1985.  or  terminate  such  an  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  Into  for  such  period. 

(4)  Effective     date— The     amendments] 
made  by  this  sut>section  shall  apply  to  ser\- 
Ices  furnished  on  or  after  October  1.  1985 

(b)  Incentives  for  Participating  Physi- 
cian Program.— 

( 1 )  One-year  extension  of  transfer  of  1 
FUNDS  FOR  CARRIERS— Section  2306(e)  of  the  I 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  and  1985  and  insert- 1 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof    .  1985,  and  1986  : 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  amendments! 
made  by  this  section  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  I 
thereof  subsections  (b)(4),  (h),  and  (j)  of| 
section  1842  of  the  Social  Security  Act "; 


iCi  by  striking  out  'for  fiscal  year  1985' 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of 
Lsi  al  years  1985  and  1986  ":  and 
|(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
pwlng  new  sentence:  "A  significant  propor- 
Jon  of  such  funds  shall  l)e  used  for  the  ex- 
lan.sion  of  the  participating  physician  and 
lupplier  program  and  for  the  development 
If  professional  relations  staffs  dedicated  to 
lddrp.ssing  the  billing  and  other  problems  of 
>h>Mcians  and  suppliers  participating  In 
|>ia'  program". 

IVCHOVEMENT    OF    PARTICIPATING    PHYSI- 

Imn  ::rectories— Section  1842(1)  of  the 
^(v  ;al  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

'  A  /    In   the   first   sentence   of   paragraph 
|2)- 
(1)  by  striking  out    a  directory  "  and  insert 
ig  in  lieu  thereof    directories  (for  appro- 
priate local  geographic  areas)";  and 

(ii)   by   inserting    "for  that  area"   before 
[for  that  fiscal  year"; 

Bi  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
by  striking  out     The  directory"  and  In- 
|eriing  In  lieu  thereof  "Each  directory  "; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

'ji   by  striking  out     directory"   the  first 
;a'  »•  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
htit"  directories  ";  and 

,  (il)  by  striking  out  directory"  the  second 
blace  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
[the  appropriate  area  directory  or  dlrecto- 
(•ies  ■.  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "directory"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  directories  ":  and 
I  (ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
I'The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  each  ap- 
propriate area  directory  Is  sent  to  each  par- 
firlpatlng  physician  l(x:ated  In  that  area .". 

?,  Elimination  of  physician  assignment 
Mf:  LIST— Section  1842(1)  of  such  Act  is 
;r!her  amended— 

A)  by  striking  out    "(D(l)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  paragraph  (1); 

Bi  by  striking  out  subsection  (h)(1)"  In 
irastraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
(iaragraph  (1)": 

Ci  by  striking  out    "such  list  and"  and 
The  list  and"  each  place  either  appears  in 
^Hragraphs  (3)  and  (4);  and 

:)i     by     redesignating     paragraphs     (2) 
ugh  (4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  of 
st^ction  (h),  respectively. 

4      Information    on    the    participating 

vsician  and  supplier  program  in  expla- 
s.mions  of  medicare   benefits  for   unas- 
SIGNED  CLAIMS— Section  1842(h)  of  such  Act, 
as  previously  amended  by  this  suljsectlon.  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
Ifollowlng  new  paragraphs: 
I      1 7)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  each 
Icxplanation  of  benefiu  provided  under  this 
■  part    for  services   furnished   In   the   United 
■.Slates,  in  conjunction  with  the  payment  of 
Iclaims  under  section  1833(a)(1)  (made  other 
Ithan   on   an   assignment -related   basis,   de- 
Iscribed  in  paragraph  (8)),  shall  Include— 
I      I  A)  a  reminder  of  the  participating  physi- 
Ictan  and  supplier  program  established  under 
Ithis  subsection  (including  the  limitation  on 
Icharges  that  may  be  imposed  by  such  physi- 
Icians  and  suppliers);  and 
I      (B)   the   toll-free   telephone   number  or 
[numbers,  maintained  under  paragraph  (2). 
lat  which  an  individual  enrolled  under  this 
I  part  may  obtain  information  on  particlpal- 
ling  physicians  and  suppliers. 
I       18)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  claim  is 
I  considered  to  be  paid  on  an   assignment  re- 
I  latfd  basis'  if  the  claim  is  paid  on  the  basis 
I  of   an   assignment   described   in   subsection 
l(b)(3)(B)(ii).  in  accordance  with  subsection 
1(b)(6)(B).  or  under  the  procedure  described 
I  in  section  1870(f)(1).". 


(5)  Effective  date —Section  1842(b)(7)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added  by  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection,  shall  apply  to 
explanations  of  benefits  provided  on  or 
after  such  date  (not  later  than  April  1.  1986) 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  specify. 

(c)  Charges  by  Physician  Where  Medi- 
care Is  Not  Billed — 

(1)  Inapplicability  of  penalties— Section 
1842(J)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  addinR  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

(5)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  In  any 
case  where  no  payment  Is  requested  or 
billed  under  this  part  by  any  parly  with  re- 
spect to  the  particular  physicians'  services 
involved.  ". 

(2)  Effective     date.— The     amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  serv 
ices  furnished  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  72«   PART  B  PREMIl  M 

(a)  One  YEAR  Extension —Section  1839(e) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1988"  each  place  it  appears  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  instance  "1989" 

(b)  No  Net  Reduction  in  Benefit 
Check— Section  1839(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(f)(1)  If  no  cost-of-living  increase  be- 
comes effective  under  section  215(1)  in  De- 
cember of  1985.  1986.  or  1987,  the  monthly 
premium  of  each  individual  enrolled  under 
this  part  for  each  month  in  the  succeeding 
year  shall  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsection  (b))  be  the  same  as  the  monthly 
premium  (disregarding  subsection  (b))  of 
the  Individual  for  such  December. 

••(2)(A)  If  a  cost-of-living  Increase  does 
Ijecome  effective  under  section  215(1)  In  De- 
cember of  1985,  1986,  or  1987,  the  monthly 
premium  for  the  months  In  the  succeeding 
calendar  year  for  any  individual  descrll>ed  in 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (b))  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  that  the  individ- 
ual's "net  check  amount'  for  any  month  in 
such  succeeding  calendar  year  for  which  he 
Is  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  section  202  or 
223  Is  not  less  than  such  Individual's  net 
check  amount'  for  such  December. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  any 
individual— 

"(i)  who  is  entitled  to  a  t»enefit  under  sec- 
tion 202  or  223  for  the  applicable  December 
and  the  preceding  November,  and 

"(ID  whose  monthly  premium  for  such  De- 
cember and  the  following  January  Is  deduct- 
ed from  those  benefits  under  section 
1840(a)(1). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
individual's  net  check  amount'  for  a  given 
month  is  the  amount  of  his  benefit  under 
section  202  or  223  for  the  month  preceding 
such  given  month,  minus  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  premium  for  such  given  month 
(determined  without  regard  to  subsection 
(b)). 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  ret- 
roactive adjustments  or  payments  and  de- 
ductions on  account  of  work  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
monthly  benefits  to  which  an  individual  is 
entitled  under  section  202  or  223  " 

(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  7r7.  CORRECTION  OF  INAPPROPRIATE  MEDI 
CARE  REASONABLE  <  HAR(.E  DETER 
MINATIONS  FOR  HOSPITAL-BASED 
PHYSICIANS 

(a)  Determination  of  Customary 
Charges— Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  1842(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
in  the  case  of  a  physician  whose  customary 
charges  are  based  on  compensation  which 
was  paid  to  him  by  a  hospital  and  who  sub- 
sequently changes  his  arrangement  with 
such  hospital  on  or  after  September  30, 
1982,  to  an  arrangement  under  which  such 
physician  bills  for  his  services  on  his  own 
t>ehalf,  such  customary  charges  shall  be  de- 
termined, effective  with  respect  to  services 
furnished  on  and  after  October  1,  1985,  and 
prior  to  October  1.  1986.  by- 

(1)  ascertaining  the  actual  charges  such 
physician  billed  for  his  services  on  his  own 
behalf  during  the  billing  period  specified  in 
subsection  (b); 

(B)  deflating  such  actual  charges  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sutwectlon 
(c);  and 

(C)  calculating  such  customary  charges  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1842(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  except 
that  such  deflated  actual  charges  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  billed  by  such  physi- 
cian during  the  period  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(b)  Billing  Period.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  billing  period  shall  be  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  March  31.  1985; 
except  that,  if  a  physician  does  not  have 
sufficient  billings  during  such  12-month 
Ijeriod  to  determine  his  customary  charges, 
the  billing  period  shall  be  the  first  3-month 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  February  1. 
1985,  for  which  such  physician  has  suffi- 
cient billings  to  ser\e  as  a  basis  for  the  de- 
termination of  such  physicians  customary 
charges. 

(c)  Deflating  of  Actual  Charges.— The 
actual  charges  for  a  billing  period  shall  be 
deflated  by  multiplying  them  by  a  frac- 
tion— 

( 1 )  the  numerator  of  which  is— 

(2)  the  value  of  the  physicians'  services 
component  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(U.S.  City  Average  for  All  Urban  Consum- 
ers) for  September  1984,  In  the  case  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  participating  physician 
prior  to  October  1,  1985.  or 

(3)  the  average  value  of  such  component 
for  the  calendar  year  1982.  In  the  case  of  a 
physician  who  is  not  a  participating  physi- 
cian prior  to  Octoljer  1.  1985.  and 

(2)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  value 
of  such  component  for  the  midpoint  of  the 
billing  period  applicable  to  such  physician 
as  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Deemed  Time  of  BiLLiNG.-For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(3).  the  defiaied 
actual  charges  referred  to  in  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  billed— 

(1)  in  the  12-month  period  ending  on 
March  31.  1985.  in  the  case  of  a  physician 
who  was  a  participating  physician  prior  to 
October  1.  1985;  or 

(2)  in  1982  in  the  case  of  a  physician  who 
was  not  a  participating  physician  prior  to 
October  1.  1985. 

SE<     72M     PAYMENTS   FOR    MEDICAL   AND  OTHER 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

(a)  Payment  Freeze —Section  1842(b)(4) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  medical  and  other 
health  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(s))  for  which  payment  is  based  on  rea- 
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sonable  charge,  other  than  physicians'  serv- 
ices and  clinical  laboratory  services— 

"(i)  the  customary  and  prevailing  charges 
under  paragraph  (3).  and  the  lowest  charge 
referred  to  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  such 
paragraph,  for  such  services  (other  than  du- 
rable medical  equipment  purchased,  or 
leased  under  a  purchase  agreement)  fur- 
nished during  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1985.  may  not  exceed 
such  charges  recognized  under  this  section 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1984.  increased  by  1  percent;  and 

"(ii)  the  prevailing  charge  under  para- 
graph (3).  and  the  lowest  charge  referred  to 
in  the  fourth  sentence  of  such  paragraph, 
for  such  services  (including  all  durable  med- 
ical equipment)  furnished  during  any  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  or  after  October 
1.  1986.  may  not  exceed  such  charges  for  the 
preceding  12-month  period  Increased  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  percentage  mcrease 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  (United  States  city  average)  for 
the  12-month  period  ending  on  the  preced- 
ing June  30.". 

(b)     ErrECTivE     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 
SEC.  ^n.  PAYMENT  FOR  ASSISTANTS  AT  St  RGERY 

FOR  CERTAIN  CATARACT  OPERATIONS 

AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Payment— Section 
1862(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (13), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'( 15)  which  are  for  services  of  an  assistant 
at  surgery  in  a  cataract  operation  unless. 
l>efore  the  surgery  is  performed,  the  appro- 
priate utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organization  (under  part  B  of  title 
XI)  has  approved  of  the  use  of  such  an  as- 
sistant in  the  surgical  procedure  based  on 
the  existence  of  complicating  medical  condi- 
tion.". 

(b)  Additional  PRO  Functions.— Section 
1154(a)(8)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "or  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 1882(a)(15)". 

<c)  Prohibition  kor  Submitting  Bill  for 
Which  Payment  May  Not  Be  Made.— Sec- 
tion 1342  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (J)(2).  by  inserting  "or 
subsection  (k)"  after  "paragraph  (1)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  If  a  physician  knowingly  and  will- 
fully bills  an  individual  enrolled  under  this 
part  charges  for  services  as  an  assistant  at 
surgery  for  which  payment  may  not  be 
made  by  reason  of  section  1862(aKlS),  the 
Secretary  may  apply  sanctions  against  such 
physician  in  aiccordance  with  subsection 
(J)(2). 

(2)  If  a  physician  knowingly  and  willfully 
bills  an  individual  enrolled  under  this  part 
charges  that  include  a  charge  for  an  assist- 
ant at  surgery  for  which  payment  may  not 
be  made  by  reason  of  section  1862(a)(15). 
the  Secretary  may  apply  sanctions  against 
such  physician  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (j)(2).". 

(d)  Extension  or  Prohibition  to  Other 
Procedures —The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  after  consultation  with  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
sion,  shall    develop    recommendations    and 


guidelines  relating  to  other  surgical  proce- 
dures for  which  an  assistant  at  surgery  is 
generally  not  medically  necessary  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  use  of  an  as- 
sistant at  surgery  is  generally  medically  ap 
propriate  but  should  he  subject  to  prior  ap- 
proval of  an  appropriate  entity.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  Congress,  not  later  than 
April  1.  1986,  on  these  recommendations 
and  guidelines. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
performed  on  or  after  Octoljer  1.  1985. 

SEC.  730.  LIMITATION  ON  MEDICARE  PAYMENT  FOR 
POST-CATARACT  SCR(;ERY  PATIENTS. 

(a)  Payment  for  Replacement  of  Lost  or 
Damaged  Cataractt  Eyeglasses  and  Cata- 
RAcrr  Contact  Lenses.— With  respect  to  the 
payment  for  replacement  cataract  eye- 
glasses and  cataract  contact  lenses  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  beneficiary— 

<1)  payment  may  be  made  for  the  replace- 
ment only  once  every  year  of  lost  or  dam- 
aged cataract  eyeglasses,  and 

(2)  payment  may  be  made— 

(A)  in  the  first  year  after  surgery,  for  one 
original  cataract  contact  lens  for  each  eye 
and  for  the  replacement  only  twice  of  a  lost 
or  damaged  cataract  contact  lens  for  each 
eye,  and 

(B)  in  each  subsequent  year,  for  the  re- 
placement only  twice  of  a  lost  or  damaged 
cataract  contact  lens  for  each  eye. 

(b)  Determination  of  Separate  Payment 
Amounts  for  Prosthetic  Lenses  and  Pro- 
fessional Services.— Section  1842(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  In  providing  payment  for  cataract 
eyeglasses  and  cataract  contact  lenses,  and 
professional  services  relating  to  them,  under 
this  part,  each  carrier  shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  separate  determinations 
of  the  payment  amount  for  the  eyeglasses 
and  lenses  and  of  the  payment  amount  for 
the  professional  services  of  a  physician  (as 
defined  in  section  1861(r)):  and 

"(B)  not  recognize  as  reasonable  for  such 
eyeglasses  and  lenses  more  than  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  establishes  in 
guidelines  relating  to  the  Inherent  reason- 
ableness of  charges  for  such  eyeglasses  smd 
lenses.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  Items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  October 
1.  1985. 

(2)  In  applying  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a),  there  shall  not  l)e  taken  Into 
account  any  cataract  eyeglasses  or  contact 
lenses  replaced  before  Octol)er  1,  1985. 

SE(        731       DEMONSTRATION      OF      PREVENTIVE 
HEALTH  SERVICES  I  NDER  MEDK  ARE 

(a)  Demonstration  Program.- The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  establish  a  4-year  demonstra- 
tion program  designed  to  reduce  disability 
and  dependency  through  the  provision  of 
preventive  health  services  to  individuals  en- 
titled to  benefiU  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  "medicare  benefici- 
aries"). 

(b)  Preventive  Health  Services  Under 
Demonstration  Program— The  preventive 
health  services  to  be  made  available  under 
the  demonstration  program  shall  Include— 

(1)  health  screenings. 

(2)  health  risk  appraisals, 

(3)  Immunizations,  and 

(4)  counseling  on  and  Instruction  in— 


(A)  diet  and  nutrition. 

(B)  reduction  of  stress. 

(C)  exercise  and  exercise  programs, 

(D)  sleep  regulation, 

(E)  injury  prevention. 

(F)  prevention  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 

(G)  prevention  of  mental  health  disorder 
(H)  self-care.  Including  use  of  medlcatior 

and 
(I)  reduction  or  cessation  of  smoking. 

(c)  Conduct  of  Program— The  demonstraj 
tlon  program  shall— 

( 1 )  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
credited  public  or  private  nonprofit  school^ 
of  public  health,  or  preventive  medicine  de-l 
partments  of  accredited  schools  of  medicine] 

(2)  l)e  conducted   in   no   fewer   than   five 
sites,  which  sites  shall  be  chosen  so  as  to 
geographically  diverse  and  shall  be  readil 
accessible  to  a  significant  number  of  mp<i! 
care  beneficiaries: 

(3)  involve  community  outreach  efforUs  hJ 
each  site  to  enroll  the  maximum  number  of| 
medicare  beneficiaries  in  the  program:  and 

(4)  be  designed— 

(A)  to   test  alternative  methods  of  pa> 
ment  for  preventive  health  services,  includ- 
ing payment  on  a  prepayment  basis  as  well) 
as  payment  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

(B)  to   permit   a   variety   of   appropria:> 
health  care  providers  to  furnish  preventlvel 
healtn  services,  including  physicians.  health| 
educators,   nurses,   allied   health   personnel, 
dieticians,  and  clinical  psychologists,  and 

(C)  to  facilitate  evaluation  under  subsec 
tlon  (d). 

(d)  Evaluation.— The     Secretary     shall 
evaluate  the  demonstration  project  In  order  | 
to  determine— 

( 1 )  the  short-term  and  long-term  costs  and  I 
benefits  of  providing  preventive  health  serv-l 
Ices  for  medicare  beneficiaries,  including) 
any  reduction  In  Inpatient  services  resulting! 
from  providing  the  services,  and 

(2)  what  practical  mechanisms  exist  to 
nance  preventive  health  services  under  title  | 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(e)  Reports  to  Congress- (1)  Not  latf-r] 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact 
ment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  I 
a  preliminary  report  to  the  Committee  on  | 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  I 
the  Senate   on   the   progress   made   In   the  | 
demonstration  program,  including  a  descrip 
tlon  of  the  sites  at  which  the  program   l.s  I 
being  conducted  and  the  preventive  health  ( 
services    being    provided    at    the    different 
sites. 

(2)  Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  dait- 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  final  report  to  those  Commit- 
tees on  the  demonstration  program  and  | 
shall  include  in  the  report— 

(A)  the  evaluation  described  In  subsection  1 
(d),  and 

(B)  recommendations  for  appropriate  leg- 
islative changes  to  incorporate  payment  for  I 
cost-effective  preventive  health  services  Into  | 
the  medicare  program. 

(f)  Funding —Expenditures  made  for  the  j 
demonstration  program  shall  t)e  made  from 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur 
ance  Trust  Fund  (established  by  section  ] 
1841  of  the  Social  Security  Act).  Grants  and 
payments  under  contracts  may  tie  made 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  l>e  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  be  made  In  such  installments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section.  Funding  for  the  demonstration 
program  shall  not  exceed  $4,000,000  over 
the  duration  of  the  program 


Waiver  of  Medicare  Requirements.— 
Ihe  Secretary  shall  waive  compliance  with 
pch  requirements  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
rial  Security  Act  to  the  extent  and  for 
le  period  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for 
[le  conduct  of  the  demonstration  program. 

|:(    732  AMHCLATORV  SI'RGERY. 

|(a)   Limitation   on   Reasonable   Cost  or 
Iharge  — 

Id)    Ambulatory    surgical    centers    and 

iYsiciAN    OFFICES— Section     1833(1X2)    of 

ie    Social    Security    Act    is    amended    by 

Jding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

jbparagraph: 

■(C)  In  no  case  shall  the  standard  over- 

"sfl  amount  established  with  respect  to  a 

►  ral  procedure  under  subparagraph  (A) 

B>  exceed  the  DRG  rate  for  the  same 

jrgical  procedure  when  provided  on  an  in- 

^tient  basis  In  a  hospital  in  the  same  area. 

i  determined  under  section  1886." 

1*2)    Hospital   outpatient   departments.— 

.Section  1833(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

' ■<  read  as  follows: 

(4)    in    the   case   of   facility   services   de- 
bribed  in  section  1832(a)(2)(F),  and  outpa- 
lenl  hospital  services  furnished  in  connec- 
|on  with  surgical   procedures  specified  by 
le       Secretary       pursuant       to       section 
333'i)(  1)(A),  the  applicable  amount  as  de- 
brmined  under  section  1833(1).". 
|(B)    Section     1833(i)(3)    of    such    Act    is 
(lended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(3)  The  amount  of  the  payment  to  be 
|iade  under  this  part  for  outpatient  hospi- 
il  services  furnished  in  connection  with  a 
jrgical    procedure    specified    under    para- 
raph  (1)(A)  shall  be  equal  to  80  percent  of 
le  standard  overhead  amount  with  respect 
the  same  surgical  procedure  when  provid- 
in  an  ambulatory  surgical  center  in  the 
le  area,  as  determinecl  under  paragraph 
2)(A):  except  that  additional  payment  shall 
le  made  with  respect  to  80  percent  of  the 
lirect  costs  of  approved  educational  activi- 
pes.  capital  related  costs,  or  costs  of  anes- 
lesia  services  provided  by  a  certified  regis- 
»red  nurse  tmesthetist,  in  the  same  manner 
such  payments  are  made  with  respect  to 
lutpatient    hospital    services    not    paid    for 
Inder  this  subsection.". 

1  (3)  Annual  updating.— <A)  Subparagraphs 

L)  and  (B)  of  section  1833(i)(2)  of  such  Act 

|re  each  amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be 

Bviewed  periodically"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

lereof  "shall  be  reviewed  and  updated  not 

^ss  often  than  annually,". 

(B)    Section    1833(1X1)    of    such    Act    is 

lended    by    adding    at    the    end    thereof 

ifter  and  below  subparagraph  (B))  the  fol- 

awing: 

|The  lists  of  procedures  established  under 

jbparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  reviewed 

id  updated  not  less  often  than  annually.". 

'b)  Facility  Services  To  Include  Related 

IrFvicES— (1)  Section  1833(1)  of  the  Social 

lerurity  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

|nd  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

1 5); A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,   facil- 

Ly   services'  shall   include  all   medical  and 

Ither  health  services  (as  defined  in  section 

|861is))  which  are  furnished  in  connection 

liih   a  surgical   procedure  specified   under 

laragraph   (1).  other  than   the  physicians' 

lervices   and   anesthesia  services   furnished 

^y  a  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetist. 

(B)    The    Secretary    shall    establish    a 

let  hod  of  payment  for  anesthesia  services 

lurni.shed  by  a  certified  registered  nurse  an- 

Isthetist  in  connection  with  a  surgical  pro- 

ledure  for  which  payment  is  made  pursuant 

this  subsection  and  which  are  furnished 

an   ambulatory  surgical   center  or  in  a 

Physician's    office.    Such    method    may    be 


based  on  the  payment  method  under  para- 
graph (3)  or  any  other  basis  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  appropriate.  Such  method  shall 
not,  to  the  extent  feasible,  create  financial 
incentives  or  disincentives  for  the  use  of  cer 
tified  registered  nurse  anesthetists  em- 
ployed by  an  ambulatory  surgical  center  or 
by  a  physician.". 

(2)  Section  1832(a«2XF)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "services  (including 
all  pre-  and  post-operative  services)  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2XA)  of  sec- 
tion 1861(s)  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "physicians'  services,  facility  services,  and 
anesthesia  services  furnished  by  a  certified 
registered  nurse  anesthetist,  including  all 
preoperative  and  postoperative  services,". 

(3)  Section  1833(ix4XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  with  respect 
to  all  related  services  (including  physicians' 
services,  laboratory.  X-ray.  and  diagnostic 
services)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ". 
the  physicians'  services,  and  anesthesia 
services  furnished  by  a  certified  registered 
nurse  anesthetist". 

(c)  PRO  Review— (1)  Section  1154(axl) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  "  after  "subject  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  ". 

(2)  Section  1154  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Each  contract  under  this  pan  shall 
require  that  the  utilization  and  quality  con- 
trol peer  review  organization's  review  re- 
sponsibility pursuant  to  subsection  (aXl) 
will  include  all  ambulatory  surgical  proce- 
dures described  in  section  1833(lxn(A) 
which  are  performed  In  the  area.  or.  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  a  sample  of  se- 
lected procedures.". 

(d)  Coinsurance  and  Deductible  To 
Apply  Without  Regard  to  Setting  of  Am- 
bulatory Surgery  or  Assignment.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 1832(aX2XFxi)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "standard  over- 
head" before  "amount  determined  under 
section  1833(iX2XA)"". 

(2)  Section  1832(aX2XFXii)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "standard  overhead" 
before  "amount  determined  under  section 
1833(iX2XB)". 

(3)  Section  1833(aKl)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  before  "(E)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  and  (P)"  and  all  that 
follows  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

(4)  Section  1833(aK4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  applicable 
amount  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion  1833(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"80  percent  of  the  applicable  standard  over- 
head amount  described  in  subsection  (i)(2) 
of  this  section". 

(5)  Section  1833(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(3)  such  total  amount  shall 
not  Include  expenses  Incurred  for  services 
the  amount  of  payment  for  which  Is  deter- 
mined under  sulwection  (aXlXF)  or  under 
subsection  (1X2)  or  (1X4).  and  (4)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  (3)". 

(6)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
1833(i)(2)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  '80  percent  of"  before  "a  standard 
overhead  amount". 

(e)  Effective  Dates— d)  Except  as  other- 
wise provided,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  services  furnished 
on  or  after  Octol)er  1,  1985. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(aX3)  shall  apply  on  and  after  January  1, 
1986.  Prior  to  January  1.  1986,  the  Secretary 


of  Health  and  Human  Ser\ices  shall  update 
the  amounts  established  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  section  1833(iX2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent data  to  account  more  appropriately  for 
the  costs  actually  incurred. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  apply  to  contracts  entered  Into  or 
renewed  on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

I^RT  i-MISCELLANEOlS  MEDICARE 
PROVISIONS 

SEC.  7M.  EXTENSION  OF  ON  LOK  WAIVER. 

(a)  Continued  Approval — 

(1)  Medicare  waivers— Notwithstanding 
any  limitations  contained  in  section  222  of 
X.h:  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
and  section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  sind  Human  Ser\'lces  shall  continue 
approval  of  the  risk-sharing  application  de- 
scribed in  section  603(cKl)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1983  for  waivers  of 
certain  requirements  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  after  the  end  of  the 
period  descrll>ed  in  that  section. 

(2)  Medicaid  waiviss— Notwithstanding 
any  limitations  contained  in  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
approve  any  application  of  the  Department 
of  Health  Services.  State  of  California,  for  a 
waiver  of  requirements  of  title  XIX  of  such 
Act  In  order  to  continue  carrying  out  the 
demonstration  project  referred  to  in  section 
603(0(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  after  the  end  of  the  period 
descrit)ed  in  that  section. 

(b)  Terms.  Conditions,  and  Period  of  Ap- 
proval.—The  Secretary's  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication (or  renewal  of  an  application) 
under  this  section- 

( 1 )  shall  be  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  applied  with  respect  to  the  corre- 
sponding application  under  section  603(c)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983  as 
of  July  1.  1985.  except  that  requirements  re- 
lating to  collection  and  evaluation  of  infor- 
mation for  demonslralion  purposes  (and  not 
for  operational  purposes)  shall  not  apply; 
and 

(2)  shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  applicant  no 
longer  complies  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions descrit>ed  in  paragraph  (1). 

SEC.  734.  ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  OF  PROSPECTIVE 
PAYMENT  ASSESSMENT  COMMISSION 

(a)  Expansion  of  Membership— Section 
1886(eX6XA)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "15  individuals" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "17  individ- 
uals". 

(b)  Appointments.— The  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment shall  appoint  the  two  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  Prospective  Payment  Assess- 
ment Commission,  as  required  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  no  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  for  terms  of  three  years. 

SEC.  735  REMOVAL  OF  PROHIBITION  ON  COM- 
MEN'TS  BY  MEDICARE  AND  SOCIAL  SE- 
Cl'RITY  ACriARIES  RELATING  TO 
ECONOMIC  ASSIMPTIONS. 

(a)  Federal  Old-Age  and  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund —Section  201(c)  of  the 
S(x;ial  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ";  Provided,  That  the  certification  shall 
not  refer  to  economic  assumptions  underly- 
ing the  Trustee's  report,  and  shall"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ".  Such  report  shall". 

(b)  Medicare  Trust  Funds.— Sections 
1817(b)  and  1841(b)  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  ":  Provided,  That 
the  certification  shall  not  refer  to  economic 
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assumptions      underlying      the     Trustee's 
report". 

(c)  ErrECTivt  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7M.  EXTENSION  OF  CAO  REPORTING  DATE. 

(a)  ExTEWSioH.— Section  2326(e)(2)  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  12  months"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '18  months". 

(b>  EmcTivi  Datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  as  though 
It  were  Included  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  as  originally  enacted. 

PART  5— PEER  REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 

SEC.  7J7.  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZATION 
MEMBERSHIP  ON  PEER  REVIEW  OR 
GANIZATION  BOARDS 

(a)  Removal  or  One  Member  Limita 
TioN.— Section  1153(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"consists  only  of  one  individual  member  of 
the  governing  board"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "consists  only  of  members  of  the 
governing  board". 

(b)  EiTECTtvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

8EC  7M.  PEER  REVIEW  ORGANIZATION  REIM 
Bl'RSEMENT 

(a)  Rmmbursemeht  Amounts —Section 
1866(a)(1)(F)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (Hi). 

(2)  by  inserting  and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11): 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (Iv)  as  clause 

(Hi):  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  1982  "  in  clause  (ill)  as 
so  redesignated  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•1985". 

(b)  MoiTTHLY  Paymewts.— Section 
1153(c)(8)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  the 
organization  on  a  monthly  basis,  with  pay- 
ments for  any  month  being  made  not  later 
than  15  days  after  the  close  of  such 
month.". 

(cKl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  contracts  entered  into  or 
renewed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  7M.  PEER  REVIEW  ORGANIZA'HON  REVIEW  OF 
HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 

(a)  Review  ReauiRro— Section  1154(a)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  below 
subparagraph  (O)  the  following: 
"Review  under  this  para^aph  shall  include 
review  of  items  and  services  under  parts  A 
and  B  provided  by  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations smd  competitive  medical  plans  pur- 
suant to  contracts  under  section  1876.". 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts entered  Into  or  renewed  under  section 
1153  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  740.  SI  BSTITITE  REVIEW  PENDING  TERMINA 
TION  OF  A  PEER  REVIEW  ORGANIZA 
TION  CONTRACT. 

(a)  SUBSTITUTE  Review —Section  llS3(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(4)  During  the  period  after  the  Secretary 
has  given  notice  of  intent  to  terminate  a 
contract,  and  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Sec- 


retary enters  into  a  contract  with  another 
utilization  and  quality  control  peer  review 
organization,  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
review  responsibilities  of  the  organization 
under  the  contract  being  terminated  to  an 
other  utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organization,  or  to  an  Intermediary 
or  carrier  having  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 1816  or  a  contract  under  section  1842  " 
(b)  Eftective  Date. -The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  741    DENIAL  OF  PAYMENT  FOR  SI  B8TAN0ARD 
CARE 

(a)  Dewial  Authority  for  PRO.— Section 
1154(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (B),  and  (C) ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and 
below  subparagraph  (D))  the  following: 
"Determinations  that  payment  should  not 

be  made  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (8)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  developed  by  the  organiza- 
tion pursuant  to  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary."'. 

(b)  ErrECTivE  Da-te- The  amendmenu 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B— Medicaid  and  .Maternal  and  Child 
Health 
PART  I— MEDICAID 
SEC  74J  SERVICES  FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN 

(a)  Services. -Section  1902(a)(10)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended,  in  the 
matter  following  subparagraph  (D)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  (IV)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  .  and  (V)  the 
making  available  to  pregnant  women  of  any 
pregnancy-related  services  (including  prena- 
tal, delivery,  or  post  partum  services)  shall 
not  require  the  making  available  of  such 
services,  or  of  services  of  the  same  amount, 
duration,  and  scope,  to  any  other  individ- 
uals, provided  such  services  are  made  avail- 
able (in  the  same  amount,  duration,  and 
scope)  to  all  pregnant  women  covered  under 
the  State  plam". 

(b)  Extension  or  Eligibility.- Section 
1902(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  At  the  option  of  the  SUte.  the  SUte 
may  provide  that  the  eligibility  of  pregnant 
women  for  medical  assistance  under  the 
State  plan  shall  be  extended  for  a  period  of 
60  days  after  the  end  of  such  pregnancy  if 
such  eligibility  would  otherwise  have  ceased 
during  such  period,  provided  that  such  eligl 
bllity  te  extended  for  all  pregnant  women 
covered  under  the  Stale  plan  The  State 
may  provide  that  such  extended  eligibility 
be  limited  to  services  related  to  post  partum 
care". 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  743  TECHN0L<M;Y  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

(a)  Appointment  or  Task  Force— The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  en 
actmenl  of  this  Act,  shall  establish  a  task 
force  concerning  alternatives  to  institution- 
al care  for  technology-dependent  children 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (e)). 

(b)  Membership  -The  task  force  shall  in 
elude  representatives  of  Federal  and  State 


agencies  with  responsibilities  relatlnx 
child  health,  health  Insurers,  large  emplol 
ers  (including  those  that  self  insure  ff 
health  care  cosLs).  providers  of  health  r&i 
to  technology-dependent  children,  and  pa| 
ents  of  technology-dependent  children. 

(c)  Functions  or  Task  Force. -The  !h-'^ 
force  shall— 

(1)  Identify  barriers  that  prevent  the  i>r\ 
vision  of  appropriate  care  in  a  home  or  ron 
munlty  setting  to  meet  the  special  needs 
technology-dependent  children,  and 

(2)  recommend  changes  in   the  provisio| 
and  financing  of  health  care  In  prlvatf  ar 
public  health  care  programs  (including  aij 
propriate  Joint  public-private  Initiatives 
as  to  provide  home  and  communltybasfd  a| 
tematlves    to     the     Institutionalization 
technology -dependent  children. 

(d)  Report —The  task  force  shall  maki 
final   report   to   the  Secretary   and   to    "  fil 
Congress  on  Its  activities  not  later  than  t»-j 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
this  Act 

(e)  Definition— In  this  section,  the  i<'i 
"technology-dependent  child'  means  a  chil| 
who  has  a  chronic  illness  which  makes  tr 
child  dependent  upon  the  continuing  use 
medical  care  technology  (such  as  a  vends 
tor). 

SEC  744.  OmONAL  HOSPICE  CARE 

(a)  Hospice  Care —Section  1905(a)  of 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended - 

(1)  by  striking  out     and"  at   the  end 
paragraph  (17): 

(2)  by    redesignating    paragraph    (18 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (17i  ; h| 
following  new  paragraph: 

"■(18)  hospice  care  (as  defined  In  sectio^ 
1861(dd)(l))  provided  by  a  hospice  progra 
(as  defined  in  section  1861(dd)(2)):  and 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  witl 
respect  to  services  furnished  on  or  after  th| 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  745    extension  OF  TEXAS  UING  TERM  '  \K| 
WAIVER- 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Ser 
Ices    shall    continue    the    waiver    In    effe 
under  section   1115  of  the  Social  SecuritI 
Act  for  the  demonstration  project  operate^ 
by  the  State  of  Texas  which  provides  cor 
munlty  care  alternatives  for  certain  Institi 
tlonallzed  Individuals  under  the  SUtes  pla 
approved    under    title    XIX    of    such    .ArJ 
(project  ll-P-97473/6-06).  Such  waiver 
be  continued  until  January  1.  1989. 

SEC   74«  THIRD  PARTY  LIABILITY 

(a)  Amendments  to  State  F»lan  Reql'iri 
MENTS.-(l)  Section  1902(a)(25)  of  the  Socia 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follow^ 

"(25)  provide— 
(A)  that  the  State  or  local  agency  admir 
Isterlng  such  plan  will  take  all  reasonably 
measures  to  ascertain  the  legal  liability 
third  parties  (Including  health  insurers)  tl 
pay  for  care  and  services  available  under  th| 
plan,  including  — 

"(1)  the  collection  of  sufficient  informs 
tlon  (as  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  regula 
tions)  to  enable  the  State  to  pursue  clair 
against  such  third  parties,  with  such  infoH 
mation  being  collected  at  the  time  of  anj 
determination  or  redetermination  of  eliglbl| 
Ity  for  medical  assistance,  and 

"(11)  the  submission  to  the  Secretary  of 
plan  (subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
for  pursuing  claims  against  such  third  paij 
ties,  which  plan  shall  — 

"(I)  be  integrated  with,  and  be  moniiorel 
as  a  part  of  the  Secretary's  review  of.  thi 
Stale's   mechanized   claims   processinR    ani 
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-mation  retrieval  system  under  section 
Poj  r).  and 

(111  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 

jn  1903(r)(4)  relating  to  reductions  in  Fed- 

i.\  payments  for  failure  to  meet  conditions 

approval,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 

|.her  monitoring,  quality  control,  audit,  or 

pnalty  provision: 

I "(B)  that  where  the  State  or  local  agency 
Yows  that  a  third  party  has  such  a  legal  11- 
jilily  such  agency  will  treat  such  legal  11- 
jillty  as  a  resource  of  the  individual  on 
Ihose  behalf  the  care  and  services  a;  e  made 
Mailable  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (17)(B): 
"(C)  that  in  any  case  where  such  a  legal  li- 
Jillly  is  found  to  exist  after  medical  assist- 
Yce  has  been  made  available  on  behalf  of 
ie  individual  and  where  the  amount  of  re- 
ibursement     the     State     can     reasonably 
Kpect  to  recover  exceeds  the  costs  of  such 
tcovery.  the  State  or  local  agency  will  seek 
pimbursement   for  such  assistance  to  the 
(tent  of  such  legal  liability: 
iD)  that  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
f-niitled   to   medical    assistance   under   a 
Jtate    plan    with    respect    to   a   service    for 
|hlch  a  third  party  is  liable  for  payment, 
le  person  furnishing  the  service  may  not 
tek  to  collect  from  the  Individual  (or  any 
Inancially  responsible  relative  or  represent- 
\lve    of    that    individual)    payment   of   an 
lount  for  that  service  (I)  if  the  total  of 
le  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  third  parties 
l>r   that   service   Is   at   least   equal    to   the 
lount  payable  for  that  service  under  the 
^an  (disregarding  section  1916),  or  (11)  In  an 
nount  which  exceeds  the  lesser  of  (I)  the 
nount  which  may  be  collected  under  sec- 
Ion  1916.  or  (II)  the  amount  by  which  the 
nount  payable  for  that  service  under  the 
Ian  (disregarding  section  1916)  exceeds  the 
tlal  of  the  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  third 
irlles  for  that  service:  and 
I  "(E)  that  a  person  who  furnishes  services 
Yd  is  participating  under  the  plan  may  not 
^fuse  to  furnish  services  to  an  individual 
vYio    is   entitled    to    have    payment    made 
ider  the  plan  for  the  services  the  person 
imishes)  because  of  a  third  party's  poten- 
lal  liability  for  payment  for  the  service:". 
l'2i  Section  1902  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
s.  rung  after  subsection  (f)  the  following 
•■j>  subsection: 

►■     In   addition    to   any   other   sanction 

a   able  to  a  State,  a  State  may  provide  for 

rt'duction  of  any  payment  amount  other- 

llse  due  with  respect  to  a  person  w"ho  fur- 

lishes  services  under  the  plan  in  an  amount 

]ual  to  up  to  three  times  the  amount  of 

iy  payment  sought  to  be  collected  by  that 

erson       in       violation       of       subsection 

L)(25)(D)  ". 

|(b)   Performance  Standards  and  Review 

DP  Mechanized  Claims  Processing  and  In- 

F  MATION  Retrieval  Systems —(1)  Section 

.»  r)(6)(J)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  read 

,  follows: 

"(J)  develop  and  disseminate  performance 
Landards  for  assessing  the  State's  third 
|arty  collection  efforts  in  accordance  with 

trtion  1902(a)(25)(A)(ii).". 
I  (2)  Section    1903(r)(4)(A)  of  such  Act   is 

tended- 
I  (A)  by  striking  out  "once  each  fiscal  year" 
id    inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "once   every 
jiri'c  years  ":  and 
'  H  I  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
ttwlng:     Reviews   may.   at   the   Secretary's 
liscretion,  constitute  reviews  of  the  entire 
ystem  or  of  only  those  standards,  systems 
equirements.  and  other  conditions  which 
lave  demonstrated  weakness  in  previous  re- 
liews". 
(D      Regulations -The      Secretary      of 
^fallh  and  Human  Services  shall  promul- 


gate final  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
sections  1902(a)(25)  and  1903(r)(6)(J)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  within  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  ERISA  Amendment— Section  402  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1102)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  No  employee  benefit  plan  shall  limit 
or  exclude  benefits  because  a  participant  is 
eligible  for  or  is  provided  medical  a.s.sistance 
under  a  Stale  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act   " 

(e)  Conditions  of  ELiGiBiLi"rY  — (1)  Sec- 
tion 1912(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A),  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  to  cooperate  with  the  State  In  Identi- 
fying and  pursuing  any  third  party  who 
may  be  liable  to  pay  for  care  and  services 
available  under  the  plan,  unless  such  indi- 
vidual has  good  cause  for  refusing  to  cooper- 
ate as  determined  by  the  State  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescrll)ed  by  the 
Secretary,  which  standards  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  best  Interests  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved:  and". 

(2)  Section  402(a)(26)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■:  and  ":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

""(C)  to  cooperate  with  the  State  in  Identi- 
fying and  pursuing  any  third  party  who 
may  be  liable  to  pay  for  care  and  services 
available  under  the  State's  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX.  unless  such  indi- 
vidual has  good  cause  for  refusing  to  cooper- 
ate as  determined  by  the  Stale  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  which  standards  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  best  interests  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved:". 

(3)  Section  1631(e)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "'Such  requirements  shall  include 
a  requirement  that  each  applicant  or  recipi- 
ent shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
identifying  and  pursuing  any  third  party 
who  may  be  liable  to  pay  for  care  and  serv- 
ices available  under  the  State  plan  for  medi- 
cal assistance  (of  the  State  in  which  such  in- 
dividual resides)  under  title  XIX.  unless 
such  Individual  has  good  cause  for  refusing 
to  cooperate  as  determined  under  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  which  stand- 
ards shall  take  into  consideration  the  best 
interests  of  the  Individuals  Involved.  The 
Secretary  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures 
to  ascertain  any  such  liability". 

(4)  Section  1634  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "title  XIX"  the  following:  "". 
including  the  collecting  and  forwarding  of 
information  with  respect  to  third  party  li- 
ability as  required  under  section 
1631(e)(1)(A).". 

(f)  Disregard  From  Erroneous  Pay- 
ments.-Section  1903(u)(I)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  In  determining  the  amount  of  erro- 
neous excess  payments,  there  shall  not  be 
included  any  error  resulting  from  a  failure 
of  an  Individual  to  cooperate  or  give  correct 
Information  with  respect  to  third  party  li- 
ability as  required  under  section 
1912(a)(1)(C).  402(a)(26)(C).  or 

1631(e)(1)(A).". 

(g)  Effective  Date.-(I)  Except  as  other- 
wise  provided,    the   amendments   made   by 


this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar  quarters 
beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1985. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Ser%ices  determines  requires 
State  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  Its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Legislature  ihal  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  No  penalty  may  be  applied  against  any 
State  for  a  violation  of  section  1902(a)(25) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  occurring  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section. 

(4)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.    747.    OPTIONAL    TARGETED    CASE    MANAGE- 
MENT SERVICES 

(a)  Exemption  Prom  Certain  Require- 
ments—Section  1915  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection 

""(g)(1)  A  State  may  provide  case  manage 
ment  services  under  the  plan  without  regard 
to   the   requirements  of  section    1902(a)<l) 
and  section  1902(a)(10). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "case  management  services'  means 
services  which  will  assist  individuals  eligible 
under  the  plan  In  gaining  access  to  needed 
medical,  social,  educational,  and  other  serv- 
ices.". 

(b)  Effective  DA"rE— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  ser\ices 
furnished  on  or  after  October  1,  1985. 

SEC.  748.  REVALIATION  OF  ASSETS  CNDER  MEDIC- 
AID PROGRAM 

(a)  Revaluation  of  Assets.— Section 
I902(a)(13)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities,  and  in- 
termediate care  facilities"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "hospitals  ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B): 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D>:  srnd 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"•(C)  that  the  State  shall  provide  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
valuation  of  capital  assets,  for  purposes  of 
determining  payment  rates  for  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  and  intermediate  care  facilities, 
will  not  be  Increased  (as  measured  from  the 
date  of  acquisition  by  the  seller  to  the  date 
of  the  change  of  ownership),  solely  as  a 
result  of  a  change  of  ownership,  by  more 
than  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  one-half  of  the  percentage  Increase 
(as  measured  over  the  same  period  of  time, 
or.  If  necessary,  as  extrapolated  retrospec- 
tively by  the  Secretary)  in  the  Dodge  Con- 
struction Systems  Costs  for  Nursing  Homes, 
applied  in  the  aggregate  with  respect  to 
those  facilities  which  have  undergone  a 
change  of  ownership  during  the  fiscal  year, 
or 

"(ii)  one-half  of  the  percentage  increase 
(as  measured  over  the  same  period  of  time) 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers  (United  States  city  average):  ". 
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(b)  EmcTivE  Dates.— (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to 
medical  assistance  furnished  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober I.  1985,  but  only  with  respect  to 
changes  of  ownership  occurring  on  or  after 
such  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a  change  of 
ownership  pursuant  to  an  enforceable 
agreement  entered  into  prior  to  October  1, 
1985. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
SUte  legislation  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  the  State 
plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  failing  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  title 
solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet  the 
requirements  imposed  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  before  ihe  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning  after 
the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
State  legislature  that  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  GAO  Study.— The  Comptroller  Gener- 
al shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  and  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Con- 
gress two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7«.  BEGINNING  DATE  OK  OPTIONAL  (OVER 
AGE  FOR  INDIVini  Al^  IN  MEDICAL 
INSTITtTIONS. 

(a)  CovcRAGE.— Section  1902(a)(I0)(A)(li) 
(V)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "for  a  period  of  not  less  than  30 
consecutive  days  (with  eligibility  by  reason 
of  this  sutKlause  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  such  period)"  after  "are  in  a  medical  in- 
stitution". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  payment  for  services  furnished  on 
or  after  October  1,  1985. 

SEt.  75«  OPTIONAL  COVERAGE  OF  CHILDREN 

(a)  State  Oition.— Section  1905(n)(2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(or  such  earlier  date  as  the  State 
may  designate)"  after  "September  30.  1983". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1986. 

SEC.  751.  OVKRPAYMENT  RECOVERY  RILES. 

(a)  Overpayment  Recovery.— Section 
1903(d)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  •(2)": 

(2)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as 
subparagraph  (B).  properly  indented  and 
aligned  below  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  when 
an  overpayment  is  discovered,  which  was 
made  by  a  State  to  a  person  or  other  entity, 
the  State  shall  have  a  period  of  60  days  in 
which  to  recover  or  attempt  to  recover  such 
overpayment  before  adjustment  is  made  in 
the  Federal  payment  to  such  State  on  ac- 
count of  such  overpayment.  Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  subparagraph  (D).  the 
adjustment  in  the  Federal  payment  shall  be 
made  at  the  end  of  the  60  days,  whether  or 
not  recovery  was  made. 

■(D)  In  any  case  where  the  State  is  unable 
to  recover  a  debt  which  represents  an  over- 
payment (or  any  portion  thereof)  made  to  a 
person  or  other  entity  on  account  of  such 
debt  having  been  discharged  in  bankruptcy 
or  otherwise  being  uncolleclable.  no  adjust- 


ment shall  be  made  in  the  Federal  payment 
to  such  State  on  account  of  such  overpay- 
ment (or  portion  thereof).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.—  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  overpay- 
ments identified  for  quarters  beginning  on 
or  after  October  1.  1985 

SEC  752  WAIVER  EXTENSIONS  FOR  HOME  AND 
(OMMINITY  BASED  SERVU  ES. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  extend,  upon  request  of  the  State, 
any  waiver  under  section  1915(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  expires  on  or 
after  September  30.  1985.  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986.  Such  extension  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  five  years. 

SEC.  7U.  WAIVER  RENEWALS  FOR  HOME  AND  COM- 
MCNITT-BASED  SERVICES 

(a)  Renewal  Terms.— Section  1915(c)(3)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "additional  three-year 
periods"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "addi- 
tional five-year  periods";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "previous  three-year 
period"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "previ- 
ous waiver  period". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  September  30.  1986. 

SE<  754  COORDINATED  SERVK  ES  BETWEEN  MCH 
PRIMiRAM  AND  HOME  AND  COMMLNI 
TV. BASED  SERVICE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General— Section  1915(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  The  State  agency  administering  the 
plan  under  this  title  shall,  whenever  appro- 
priate, enter  into  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  State  agency  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  program  for  children  with 
special  health  care  needs  under  title  V. 
Such  arrangements  shall  provide  that— 

"(A)  individuals  under  18  years  of  age  eli- 
gible for  home  or  community-based  care 
under  a  waiver  granted  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  shall  be  referred  to  such 
State  title  V  agency:  and 

"(B)  the  State  title  V  agency  shall 
assure— 

(i)  the  establishment  of  an  individual 
service  plan  for  the  child; 

"(II)  the  designation  of  a  case  manager  to 
assist  the  family  in  carrying  out  the  plan; 
and 

"(ill)  the  monitoring  of  the  utilization, 
quality,  and  costs  of  services  provided  for 
appropriateness  and  reasonableness.". 

(b)  Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.      755       EXPAN.^ION      OF      SERVICES      I NDER 

WAIVER  AITHORITY 

(a)  Increase  in  Number  of  Services.— Sec- 
tion 191S(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  requlre- 
menu  of  section  1903(m)(2)(A)  with  respect 
to  an  entity  providing  services  under  the 
State's  waiver  under  this  subsection  if  such 
entity  does  not  provide  more  than  5  of  the 
services  listed  in  section  1903(m)(2)(A).  and 
does  not  provide  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC  7S«.  LIFE  safety  «  «»DE  RE<  (KiNITION 

For  purposes  of  sections   1861(J)(13) 
1905(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  St-^ 
retary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  sha 
specify  the  1985  edition  of  the  Life  Safel 
Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  A.s.s<| 
elation  until  such  time  as  a  new  editlor 
published. 

SEC  757  REGCLATIONS  FOR  INTERMEDIATE  ■  >H| 
FACILITIF„S  FOR  THE  MENTAI.l.t  N  N 
TARDED 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Sfr\j 
Ices  shall  promulgate  proposed  regulatior 
revising  standards  for  intermediate  care  f^ 
duties  for  the  mentally  retarded  under  iltll 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  within  el 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi| 
Act. 

SEC.  75(1  MODIFYING  APPLK  ATION  OF  MEDh  vll 
HMO  PROVISIONS  FOR  (EK7M^ 
HEALTH  CENTERS 

(a)  Waiving   Application   of  75   PebovJ 
Rule  and  Certain  Organizational  Reqi  :k)| 
ments— Section  J903(m>(2)  of  the  Social  .s. 
curity  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  oul 
"(B)  and  (C)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  therf>o| 
"(B).  (C),  and  (G)"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (F)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(FKl)  In  the  case  of 
contract  with  a  health  maintenance  organll 
zatlon  described  In  clause  (ID"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(F)  in  the  case  of  a  contracj 
with  an  entity  described  In  subparagrap^ 
(G)  or  with  a  qualified  health  maintenancd 
organization  (as  defined  in  section  1310(d| 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  which 
meets  the  requirement  of  subparagraph 
(A)(il)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  organization' 
■and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'such  entity  o^ 
organization";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (il);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folj 
lowing  new  subparagraph: 

■■(G)  In  the  case  of  an  entity  which  is  rel 
ceiving  (and  has  received  during  the  previj 
ous  two  years)  a  grsml  of  at  least  $100. ( 
under  section  329(d)(1)(A)  or  330(d)(1)  o^ 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  is  receivlntj 
(and  has  received  during  the  previous  twf 
years)  at  least  $100,000  (by  grant,  subgrantl 
or  subcontract)  under  the  Appalachian  Rel 
gional  Development  Act  of  1965.  clauses  (i| 
and  (il)  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  nolj 
apply. ■■ 

(b)  Permitting  6-Month  Continuation  op 
Benefits —Section  1902(e)(2)  of  such  Act  1^ 
amended— 

(Din  subparagraph  ( A  )— 

(A)  by  irvserting  'or  with  an  entity  dej 
scribed     In    section     1903(m)(2)(G)^     aftci 

■Public  Health  Service  Act);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ■or  entity"  before  the 
period;  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  'a  health  malntenanc»| 
organization'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thercolf 

"an  organization  or  entity';  and 

(B)  by  inserting  'or  entity^'  after  the  ot\ 
ganization'^. 

SEC.  7St.  ANNt  AL  (  AM  I  I.ATION  OF  FEDERAI  w  n  . 
K  AL  ASSISTANl  E  PERCENTAGE 

(a)  Annual  Calculation  -Sectioi^ 
1101(a)(8)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  'evennumbered".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'eight  quarters"  and  inj 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "four  quarters  " 

(b)  Effective    Date.— The    amendmeni.4 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  Fed] 
eral   percentage   for   fiscal    years    1988   an. 
thereafter. 


SEC.  759A.  I'SE  OF  SAMPLING  FOR  REVIEW  OF 
MENTAL  HOSPITALS.  SKILLED  NCRS 
ING  FA(  ILITIES.  AND  INTERMEDIATE 
CARE  FACILITIt>i. 

(a)  Use  of  Sampling.— (1)  Section 
1902(a)(26)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  '(or.  as  permitted  by 
the  Secretary,  each  person  in  a  sample 
group  of  individuals  receiving  medical  assist- 
ance)'^  after  "each  person  receiving  medical 
assistance". 

(2)  Section  1902(a)(31  )(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or.  as  permitted  by 
the  Secretary,  each  person  in  a  sample 
group  of  individuals  receiving  medical  assist- 
ance)" after  "each  person  receiving  medical 
assistance". 

(3)  Section  1903(g)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(or.  as  permitted  by 
the  Secretary,  each  case  in  a  sample  group)" 
after  "each  case". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  sectlo.i  shall  apply  to  surveys 
in  progress  or  begun  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  75»B  WISCONSIN  HEALTH  MAIN^TENANCE  OR- 
GANIZATION WAIVER. 

The  waiver  granted  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin pursuant  to  section  1915(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  relating  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  1903(m)  of  such  Act  in  con- 
junction with  a  waiver  of  the  requirements 
of  section  1902(a)(23)  of  such  Act  shall, 
upon  request  by  the  State,  be  reinstated, 
and  shall  be  renewable  for  terms  of  2  years, 
subject  to  the  showings  required  generally 
under  section  1915(b)  of  such  Act. 

SEC.  75»C.  CLARIFICATION  OF  MEDICAID  MORATO- 
RIIM  PROVISIONS  OF  DEFICIT  RE 
Dl  CTION  ACT  OF  l»»4 

(a)  Clarification— Section  2373(c)  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  is  amended— 

(1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(whether  or  not  ap- 
proved)"" after  'such  State's  plan". 

(B)  by  inserting  '(including  any  part  of 
the  plan  operating  pursuant  to  section 
1902(f)  of  that  Act),  or  the  operation  there- 
under." after  "Social  Security  Act",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "(or  its  operation"s)"  after 
"such  plan^s^';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  In  this  subsection,  a  State  plan  is  con- 
sidered to  include  any  amendment  or  other 
change  in  the  plan  which  is  submitted  by  a 
State,  or  for  which  the  Secretary  otherwise 
has  notice,  whether  before  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984  and  whether  or  not  the  amendment 
or  change  was  approved,  disapproved,  acted 
upon,  or  not  acted  upon  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Sale  of  Home— Section  2373(c)  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  During  the  moratorium  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  Implement  (and  shall  not 
change  by  any  administrative  action)  the 
policy  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  such 
moratorium  period  with  respect  to— 

■  'A)  the  point  in  time  at  which  an  institu- 
tionalized individual  must  sell  his  home  (in 
order  that  it  not  be  counted  as  a  resource); 
and 

"(B)  the  time  period  allowed  for  sale  of  a 
home  of  any  such  individual, 
who  IS  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  medi- 
cal assistance  under  the  State  plan  as  a 
medically  needy  individual  (described  in  sec- 
tion 1902(a)(10)(C)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  or  as  an  optional  categorically  needy 
individual  (described  in  section 

1902(a)(  10)(A)(ii)  of  such  Act).". 


(c)  Effective  Dates.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  as  though 
they  were  included  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  as  originally  enacted. 

SEC.  7.'>9D.  HOME  AND  COMMINITYBASED  SERV- 
U  ES  DEMONSTRATIONS 

(a)  Demonstration  Projects.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
allow  four  States  (to  be  selected  by  the  Sec 
retary)  to  conduct  demonstration  projects 
to  determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent. 
State  controlled  home  and  community- 
based  service  programs  for  elderly,  disabled, 
and  developmentally  disabled  individuals, 
who  are  eligible  under  the  Slates  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  can  reduce  expenditures  for  the  soci- 
ety as  a  whole,  for  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  the  States. 

(b)  Duration.— Each  demonstration 
project  shall  be  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

<c)  Medicaid  Expenditure  Levels.— Ex- 
penditures under  the  demonstration 
projects  shall  exceed  the  amounts  which 
would  otherwise  be  expended  under  the 
States^  plans  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  services  provided  to  the 
same  individuals  by  not  less  than  $700,000 
nor  more  than  $800,000  for  all  four  projects 
over  the  3-year  period  of  the  projects.  Such 
additional  amounts  may  be  used  to  provide 
additional  services  such  as  habilitative  serv- 
ices not  otherwise  covered  under  the  State 
plan,  or  care  provided  in  small  facilities  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  payments  under  such 
plan,  but  all  standards  for  quality  of  care 
otherwise  applicable  under  the  State  plan 
shall  apply. 

(d)  States  Selected— In  selecting  the  four 
States  to  carry  out  the  demonstration 
projects,  the  Secretary  shall  select  program- 
matically  and  demographically  disparate 
States. 

(e)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  the  demonstration  projects  and 
submit  a  preliminary  report  during  the 
third  year  of  the  projects.  Such  evaluation 
shall  be  funded  at  a  level  of  not  less  than 
$150,000  nor  more  than  $200,000. 

SEC.  759E  participants  I  NDER  HOME  AND  COM 
Ml  NITY  BASED  SERVICES  WAIVERS 

(a)  Replacement  of  Participants —Sec- 
tion 1915(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  754  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new"  paragraph: 

"■(6)  In  the  case  of  any  waiver  under  this 
subsection  which  contains  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  individuals  who  shall  receive 
home  or  community-based  services,  the 
State  may  substitute  additional  individuals 
to  receive  such  services  to  replace  any  indi- 
viduals who  die  or  become  ineligible  for 
services  under  the  State  plan.^". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  759F.  NEW  JERSEY  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 
RELATING  Tit  TRAININC;  OF  AFIK"  RE- 
CIPIENTS AS  HOME  HEALTH  AIDES. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv 
ices  shall  continue  for  one  additional  year 
the  demonstration  project  conducted  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  pursuant  to  section  966 
of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980. 
Federal  matching  for  such  demonstration 
project  shall  be  50  percent. 
SE(     75»<;    KtRRElTION    PLANS   FOR    INTERMEDl 

ATE  (ARE  FA(  ILITIES  FOR  THE  MEN 

TALLY  RETARDED 

(a)  Correction  Plans —Section  1910(c)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 


■■(3)<A)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  in- 
termediate care  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded has  substantial  deficiencies  which  do 
not  pose  an  immediate  threat  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  residents,  the  Slate  may  elect 
to  submit  a  written  plan  of  correction  which 
details  the  extent  of  the  facility's  current 
compliance  with  the  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  including  all  deficiencies 
identified  during  a  validation  survey.  The 
plan  must  provide  for— 

"(i)  a  timetable  for  completion  of  neces- 
sary steps  to  correct  all  staffing  deficiencies 
within  6  months,  and  a  timetable  for  recti- 
fying all  physical  plant  deficiencies  within  6 
months;  or 

■■(11)  a  timetable  (which  includes  the  infor- 
mation required  by  subparagraph  (B))  for 
permanently  reducing  the  number  of  certi- 
fied beds,  within  a  maximum  of  36  months. 
in  order  to  permit  any  noncomplying  build- 
ings (or  distinct  parts  thereof)  to  be  vacated 
and  any  staffing  deficiencies  to  be  correct- 
ed. 

■■(B)  A  timetable  under  subparagraph 
(A)(ii)  must- 

■■(i)  identify  the  number  and  service  needs 
of  existing  facility  residents  to  be  placed  in 
home  or  community  alternatives  and  the  se- 
quencing of  such  placements,  in  6  month  in- 
tervals, within  the  36-month  period; 

"(ii)  describe  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
select  such  residents  for  placement  and  de- 
velop the  home  and  community-based  re- 
sources to  meet  their  needs  effectively;  and 

■"(iii)  describe  the  necessary  safeguards 
that  will  l>e  taken  to  protect  ihe  health  and 
welfare  of  former  residents  that  are  placed 
in  home  or  community-based  alternatives, 
including  adequate  standards  for  consumer 
and  provider  participation  and  assurances 
that  applicable  State  licensure  and  certifica- 
tion requirements  will  be  met  in  such  home 
or  community  facilities  and  programs. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  initial  6  month  period,  or  any  subse- 
quent 6  month  period  in  the  case  of  a  plan 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii),  finds  that 
a  State  has  substantially  failed  to  meet  its 
obligations  under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)— 

"  (i)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  fa- 
cility's provider  agreement  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1);  or 

■■(11)  if  the  State  elected  to  reduce  the 
number  of  facility  residents  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  and  the  Secretary 
subsequently  finds  that,  despite  good  faith 
efforts  to  execute  its  reduction  plan,  the 
State  has  failed  to  meet  its  interim  reduc- 
tion goals,  the  Secretary  may  disallow,  for 
purposes  of  Federal  financial  participation, 
an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
care  for  all  eligible  individuals  in  the  insti- 
tution for  each  month  for  which  the  State 
fails  to  meet  its  interim  reduction  or  other 
plant  and  staffing  goals.^^. 

(b)  EFFEcrrivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

PART  2— MATERNAL  A.M)  CHILD  HKALTH 

SE(  759H  ELIMINATION  OF  TWO-YEAR  LIMIT  FOR 
OBLIGATION  OF  FINDS  I  NDER  MA 
TERNAL  AND  (  HII.D  HEALTH  HI.<M  K 
(;RANT 

(a)  Elimination  of  Limit— Section  503(b) 
of  the  S(Xial  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  during  the  next  fiscal  year" 
and  all  that  follows,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'during  any  subsequent  fi-scal 
year". 
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(b)  ErFECTivE  DATt.-The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SK«-.  7.S91.  <HII.I>RKN  WITH  SPKCIAI.  HEALTH  CARE 
NEEI)S 

(a)  Section  501(a)(4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■children 
who  are  crippled  or  who  are  suffering  from 
conditions  leading  to  crippling"  and  insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "children  who  are  chil 
dren  with  special  health  care  needs'  or  who 
are  suffering  from  conditions  leading  to 
such  status". 

(b)  Section  501(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  crippled  children"  in  the 
matter  following  paragraph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  children  with  special 
health  care  needs ". 

(c)  Section  501(b)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "crippled  children's 
services  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "serv- 
ices for  children  with  special  health  care 
needs". 

(d)  Section  502(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

<  1 )    by    striking    out     "crippled    children's 
programs  "    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
programs  for  children  with  special  health 
care  needs";  sjid 

(2)  by  striking  out  "crippled  children's 
services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  serv- 
ices for  children  with  special  health  care 
needs". 

(e)  Sections  504(b)(1)  and  509(b)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "crip- 
pled children"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"children  with  special  health  care  needs". 

Subtitle  C— OASDI 
SEC.  7«0,   DEMONSTRATION   PROJECTS  INVOLVINt; 
THE     niSABIl.lTY     INSIRANCE     PRO 

(;ram. 

(a)  Extension  or  Waiver  Authority.— 
Section  505(a)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Amendments  of  1980  is  amended  by 
inserting  which  is  initiated  before  June  10, 
1990'  after  "demonstration  project  under 
paragraph  (1 )". 

(b)  INJERIM  Reports— Section  505(a)(4)  of 
such  Afnendmenls  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(4)  On  or  before  June  9  In  each  of  the 
years  1986,  1987,  1988.  and  1989.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  interim 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  experiments 
and  demonstration  projects  carried  out 
under  this  subsection  together  with  any  re- 
lated data  and  materials  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  consider  appropriate.". 

(c)  Final  Report— Section  505(c)  of  such 
Amendments  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  this  section  no  later  than  five  years 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  subsec- 
tion (a)  no  later  than  June  9,  1990". 

(d)  Incorporation    of   Certain    Reports 
Into  Sccretarv's  Annual  Report  to  Con- 
cress. -Section  lUO(b)  of  the  Social  Securi 
ty   Act   is  amended  by   adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(3)  All  reports  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  projects  carried  out  under  this  sub- 
section shall  l>e  incorporated  into  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report  to  the  Congress  re- 
quired by  section  704.". 
SKI    781    IHSABII.ITV  ADVISORY  <()I  NCII. 

(a)  Appointment  or  Council— Within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  appoint  a  special  Dis 
ability  Advisory  Council. 

(b)  Membership  or  Council  -The  Disabil 
ily    Advisory    Council    shall    consist    of    a 
Chairman  and  not  more  than  twelve  other 
persons,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 


regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service.  The  appointed  members 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  represent  orga 
nizations  of  employers  and  employees  in 
equal  numbers,  medical  and  vocational  ex- 
perts from  the  public  or  private  sector  (or 
from  both  such  sectors),  organizations  rep- 
resenting disabled  people,  and  the  public. 
The  Council  shall  meet  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  duties 
under  this  section,  but  not  leas  often  than 
quarterly. 

(c)  Duties  or  Cour-ciL-d)  The  Advisory 
Council  shall  conduct  studies  and  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  medical 
and  vocational  aspects  of  disability  under 
both  title  11  and  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se 
curity  Act.  including  studies  and  recommen 
dations  relating  to— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  reha 
bllitation  programs  for  recipients  of  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits  or  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  benefits; 

(B)  the  question  of  using  specialists  for 
completing  medical  and  vocational  evalua- 
tions at  the  State  agency  level  In  the  disabil- 
ity determination  process.  Including  the 
question  of  requiring.  In  cases  involving  Im- 
pairments other  than  mental  impairments, 
that  the  medical  portion  of  each  case  review 
(as  well  as  any  applicable  assessment  of  re- 
sidual functional  capacity)  be  completed  by 
an  appropriate  medical  specialist  employed 
by  the  appropriate  State  agency  before  any 
determination  can  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  impairment  involved; 

(C)  alternative  approaches  to  work  evalua- 
tion in  the  case  of  applicants  for  benefits 
based  on  disability  and  recipients  of  such 
benefits  undergoing  reviews  of  their  cases. 
Including  Immediate  referral  of  any  such 
applicant  or  recipient  to  a  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agency  for  services  at  the  same 
time  he  or  she  is  referred  to  the  appropriate 
State  agency  for  a  disability  determination; 

(D)  the  feasibility  and  appropriateness  of 
providing  work  evaluation  stipends  for  ap- 
plicants for  and  recipients  of  benefits  based 
on  disability  in  cases  where  extended  work 
evaluation  Is  needed  prior  to  the  final  deter- 
mination of  their  eligibility  for  such  bene- 
fits or  for  further  rehablllUtlon  and  related 
services; 

(E)  the  standards,  policies,  and  procedures 
which  are  applied  or  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect 
to  work  evaluations  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  standards,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures will  provide  appropriate  screening  cri- 
teria for  work  evaluation  referrals  In  the 
case  of  applicants  for  and  recipients  of  bene- 
fits based  on  disability;  and 

(F)  possible  criteria  for  assessing  the  prob- 
ability that  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of 
benefits  based  on  disability  will  benefit  from 
rehabilitation  services,  taking  into  consider- 
ation not  only  whether  the  Individual  in- 
volved will  be  able  after  rehabilitation  to 
engage  In  substantial  gainful  activity  but 
also  whether  rehabilitati'^n  .-services  can  rea 
sonably  be  expected  to  Improve  the  individ- 
ual's functioning  so  that  he  or  she  will  t)e 
able  to  live  independently  or  work  In  a  shel- 
tered environment. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "work 
evaluation  "  includes  (with  respect  lo  any  in- 
dividual) a  determination  of— 

(A)  such  individual's  skills. 

(B)  the  work  activities  or  types  of  work  ac- 
tivity for  which  such  individuals  skills  are 
insufficient  or  inadequate. 

(C)  the  work  activities  or  types  of  work  ac- 
tivity for  which  such  individual  might  po 
tentially  be  trained  or  rehabilitated. 


(D)  the  length  of  time  for  which  such  In- 
dividual Is  capable  of  sustaining  work  (In 
eluding,  m  the  case  of  the  mentally  im 
paired,  the  ability  to  cope  with  the  stress  of 
competitive  work),  and 

(E)  any  modifications  which  may  be  neces 
sary.  in  work  activities  for  which  such  Indi- 
vidual might  be  trained  or  rehabilitated,  in 
order  to  enable  him  or  her  to  perform  such 
activities. 

(d)  Provision  or  Assistance  to  Council; 
Compensation  or  Members.— ( 1 )  The  Dis- 
ability Advisory  Council  is  authorized  to 
engage  such  technical  assistance.  Including 
actuarial  services,  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall,  in  addi- 
tion, make  available  to  the  Council  such  sec 
retartal.  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  actuarial  and  other  pertinent  data  pre 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  as  the  Council  may  require 
to  carry  out  such  functions. 

(2)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Council  (In- 
clusive of  traveltlme).  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  t>e  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  employed  Intermittently. 

(e)  Reports. -The  Disability  Advisory 
Council  shall  submit  a  report  (including  any 
Interim  reports  the  Council  may  have 
issued)  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices not  later  than  December  31.  1986;  and 
such  report  and  recommendations  shall 
thereupon  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

(f)  Termination— After  the  date  of  the 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  of  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (e).  the  Disability  Advi- 
sory Council  shall  cease  to  exist. 

(g)  CoNPORMiNC  Amendments.— ( 1 )  Section 
706  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (e)."  immediately  before  "the 
Secretary  shall  appoint"  in  subsection  (a); 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new"  subsection: 

"(e)  No  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Securi- 
ty shall  be  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  In 
1985  (or  In  any  subsequent  year  prior  to 
1989 )  " 

(2)  Section  12  of  the  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1984  Is  re- 
pealed. 

SEt  7S2.  TAXATION  OK  SOCIAL  SE(  I  RITY  BENE- 
FITS RECEIVED  BY  CERTAIN  CITIZENS 
OF  POSSESSIONS  OF  THE  INITED 
STATF-S 

(a)  General  Rule  -Section  932  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
citizens  of  possessions  of  the  United  Stales) 
IS  amended  by  redesignating  subsectioi.  (c) 
as  subsection  (d)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Taxation  or  Social  Security  Bene 
riTS.  — If.  for  purposes  of  an  Income  tax  im 
posed  in  the  possession,  any  social  security 
l)eneflt  (as  defined  in  section  86(d))  received 
by  an  individual  described  in  subsection  la) 
Is  treated  in  a  manner  equivalent  to  that 
provided  by  section  86.  then— 

""( 1 )  such  benefit  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  871.  and 
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(2)  no  amount  shall  be  deducted  and 
withheld  from  such  benefit  under  section 
1441. 

Any  income  tax  Imposed  in  a  possession 
which  treats  social  security  l)eneflts  (as  de- 
fined In  section  86(d))  In  a  manner  equiva- 
lent to  section  86.  and  which  first  becomes 
effective  within  15  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  In  effect  as  of  January  1.  1984.". 

(b)  Cross  RErERENci— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  871(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and  tjelow 
subparagraph  (B))  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"For  treatment  of  certain  citizeni  of  poises- 
iiions  of  the  I'nited  Sutet.  »tt  aertion  932(c)." 

(c)  ErrE<mvE  DA"rE— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  lo  benefits 
received  after  December  31.  1983.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  7M.  APPLU  ATION  OF  DEPENDENCY  TEST  "TO 
ADOPTED  GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN 
FOR  PURPOSES  OF  CHILD'S  INSUR- 
ANCE BENEFITS 

(a)  THi:A"rMENT  or  Grandchildren  and 
Great-Grandchildren  Alike,— Section 
202(d)(8)(D)(il)(III)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  or  great-grand- 
child"  after  "grandchild". 

(b)  Epfective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect lo  benefits  for  which  application  is 
filed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  7*4  ELIMINATION  OF  REQl  IREMENT  FOR 
PIBLK  ATION  OF  REVISIONS  IN  PRE- 
I97»  BENEFIT  TABLE. 

Section  215(1  K4)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  "  and  all  that  follows  in 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "the  Secretary  shall  revise 
the  table  of  benefits  contained  in  subsection 
(a),  as  In  effect  In  December  1978.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2)(D)  of  this  subsection  as  then  in  effect, 
except  that  the  requirement  In  such  para- 
graph (2)(D)  that  the  Secretary  publish 
such  revislor  of  the  Uble  of  benefits  In  the 
Federal  Register  shall  not  apply.". 

SEC.  7M  FORMl  LA  CLARIFICATION 

Section  709(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  balance  in  such  Trust  Fund  as  of 
the  beginning  of  such  year,  including  the 
taxes  transferred  under  section  201(a)  on 
the  first  day  of  such  year  and  reduced  by 
the  outstanding  amount  of  any  loan  (Includ- 
ing interest  thereon)  theretofore  made  to 
such  Trust  Fund  under  section  201(1)  or 
1817(j).  to". 

SEC.  J«  EXTENSION  OF  li-MONTH  REENTITLE- 
MENT  PERIOD  'H)  CHILDHOOD  DIS- 
ABILITY BENEFICIARIES  SIBSE- 
Ql  ENTLY  ENTITLED 

(a)  In  General— Section  202(d)(6)(E)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  third  month  following  the 
month  in  which  he  ceases  to  t>e  under  such 
disability  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
termination  month  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(1)(G)(1)).  subject  to  section  223(e).  ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment— Section 
223(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
•"(d)(6)(A)(ii).  (d)(6)(B)."  after 
"(d)(l)(B)(ii).  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  are  effective  December 
1,  1980,  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
individual  who  Is  under  a  disability  (as  de- 
fined in  section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  on  or  after  that  date. 


SEC.  7«7  CHARGING  OF  WORK  DEDIXTIONS 
AGAINST  AUXILIARY  BENEFITS  IN 
DISABILITY  CASES 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Section  203(a)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "preceding'"  In  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  Section  203(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  (5)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(4),  and  (5)  ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "",  whether  or  not"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "further  re- 
duced" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall 
be  reduced". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  payable  for  months  after 
Decemt)er  1985. 

SEC.  7M.  PERFECTING  AMENDMENTS  TO  DISABIl^ 
ITY  OFFSET  PROVISION 
(a)  In  General.-(I)  Section  224(a)(2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  such  Individual  Is  entitled  for  such 
month  to— 

"(A)  periodic  benefits  on  account  of  his  or 
her  total  or  partial  disability  (whether  or 
not  permanent)  under  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  or  plan  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State,  or 

"(B)  periodic  benefits  on  account  of  his  or 
her  total  or  partial  disability  (whether  or 
not  permanent)  under  any  other  law  or  plan 
of  the  United  States,  a  State,  a  political  sub- 
division (as  that  term  is  used  in  section 
218(b)(2)).  or  an  instrumentality  of  two  or 
more  States  (as  that  term  is  used  In  section 
218(k)).  other  than  (1)  benefits  payable 
under  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code.  (11)  bene- 
fits payable  under  a  program  of  assistance 
which  is  based  on  need,  (ill)  benefits  based 
on  service  all  or  substantially  all  of  which 
was  included  under  an  agreement  entered 
Into  by  a  State  and  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 218,  and  (iv)  benefits  under  a  law  or 
plan  of  the  United  States  based  on  service 
all  or  part  of  which  Is  employment  as  de- 
fined In  section  210,  ". 

(2)  Section  224(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "all 
or  part  of  which  "  In  clause  (Iv)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "all  or  substantlaUy  all  of 
which". 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  effective 
as  though  it  had  been  Included  or  reflected 
in  the  amendment  made  by  section 
2208(a)(3)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1981. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
monthly  l)enefits  payable  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of 
individuals  who  become  disabled  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 

SEC.  7S9.  state  COVERAGE  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Maximum  Pekiod  of  Ritroactive  Cov- 
ERAGE.-Section  218(f)(1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Is 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  Is  mailed  or 
delivered  by  other  means  to  the  Secretary' 

(b)  Positions  Compensated  Solely  on  Vtz 
Basis— Section  218(u)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "is  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  State"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Is  mailed  or  delivered  by  other 
means  to  the  Secretary'". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect lo  agreements  and  modifications  of 


agreements  which  are  mailed  or  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (under  section  218  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7«»A   EFFECT  OF  EARLY  DELIVERY  OF  BENE- 
FIT CHECKS 

(a)  For  OASDI  Purposes  —Section  708  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sut)sectlon: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  computing  the 
'OASDI  trust  fund  ratio'  under  section 
201(1),  the  OASDI  fund  ratio'  under  section 
215(1),  and  the  balance  ratio  under  section 
709(b).  benefit  checks  delivered  before  the 
end  of  the  month  for  which  they  are  Issued 
by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  delivered  on 
the  regularly  designated  delivery  date". 

(b)  For  Incomi  Tax  Purposes  —Section 
86(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  taxation  of  social  security  and 
tier  1  railroad  retirement  benefits)  Is 
amended  by  addi.ng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(5)  Effect  or  early  delivery  or  benefit 
CHECKS.— For  purposes  of  subsection  'ai.  In 
any  case  where  section  708  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  causes  social  security  benefit 
checks  to  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  for  which  they  are  Issued, 
the  t>eneflts  Involved  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  received  In  the  succeeding  calen- 
dar month.". 

(c)  B>FECTivE  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  benefit  checks  issued  for  months 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.    7MB.    PRESERVATION    OF    BENEFIT    STA"n'9 

Hi>L   0>     .9N3   I  HAMjLJ.    in    AlTl.^R 
lAL  REDUCTION  FORMULA 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1634  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  1634.". 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'(b)(i)  An  eligible  disabled  widow  or  wld- 
ower-<iescribed  In  paragraph  (2))  who  is  en- 
titled to  a  widow's  or  widower's  insurance 
benefit  based  on  a  disability  for  any  month 
under  section  202(e)  or  (f)  but  Is  not  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  title  In  that  month, 
and  who  applies  for  the  protection  of  this 
subsection  under  paragraph  (3),  shall  be 
deemed  for  purposes  of  title  XIX  to  be  an 
individual  with  respect  to  whom  benefits 
under  this  title  are  paid  In  that  month  if  he 
or  she— 

"(A)  has  been  continuously  entitled  to 
such  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  bene- 
fits from  the  first  month  for  which  the  In- 
crease described  in  paragraph  (2)(C)  was  re- 
flected In  such  benefits  through  the  month 
Involved,  and 

"(B)  would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  title  In  the  month  involved  if  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  described  In  para- 
graph (2)(C)  In  his  or  her  widows  or  widow- 
ers  Insurance  benefits,  and  any  subsequent 
cost-of-living  adjustment  In  such  benefits 
under  section  215(1).  were  disregarded. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  eligible  disabled  widow  or  widower' 
means  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  was  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  title  11  for  December  1983. 

"(B)  was  entitled  to  a  widows  or  widower's 
insurance  benefit  based  on  a  disability 
under  section  202(e)  or  (f )  for  January  1984 
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and  with  respect  to  whom  a  benefit  under 
this  title  was  paid  in  that  month,  and 

"(C)  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  his  or  her  widow's  or  widower's 
insurance  benefits  which  resulted  from  the 
amendments  made  by  section  134  of  the 
Social  Security  AmendmenU  of  1983  (Public 
Law  98-21)  (eliminating  the  additional  re 
duction  factor  for  disabled  widows  and  wid- 
owers under  age  60),  was  ineligible  for  bene- 
fits under  this  title  in  the  first  month  in 
which  such  increase  was  paid  to  him  or  her 
(and  in  which  a  retroactive  payment  of  such 
increase  for  prior  months  was  not  made). 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  only  apply  to  an 
individual  who  files  a  written  application 
for  protection  under  this  subsection,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, during  the  15-month  period  begin- 
ning with  the  month  in  which  this  subsec- 
tion is  enacted. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  benefits  under  this  title'  includes  pay- 
ments of  the  type  described  in  section 
1616(a)  or  of  the  type  described  in  section 
212(a)  of  Public  Law  93-66.  '. 

(b)  iDENTinCATION    OT    BENEFICIARIES.— (  1  ) 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  provide  each 
State  with  the  names  of  all  individuals  re 
ceiving  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  bene- 
fits under  subsection  (e)  or  (f )  of  section  202 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  based  on  a  disabil- 
ity who  might  qualify  for  medical  assistance 
under  the  plan  of  that  State  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  such  Act  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  section  1634(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 
(2)  Each  State  shall— 

(A)  using  the  information  so  provided  and 
any  other  information  it  may  have,  prompt 
ly  notify  all  individuals  who  may  qualify  for 
medical  assistance  under  its  plan  by  resison 
of  such  section  1634(b)  of  their  right  to 
make  application  for  such  assistance, 

(B)  solicit  their  applications  for  such  as- 
sistance, and 

(C)  malie  the  necessary  determination  of 
such  individuals'  eligibility  for  such  assist- 
ance under  such  section  and  under  such 
title  XIX. 

(c)  ErrtcTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  not  have  the 
effect  of  deeming  an  individual  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  for  any  month  which 
begins  less  than  two  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

sec.  7«9<'.  exe.mption  from  s<hiai.  sefl'rity 
(<>vera<;k  kok  kktikei)  federal 

JII)(;ES<)N  A(T1VE  tUTY 

(a)  Amendment  to  Social  Security  Act.— 
Section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  in  the  third  to  the  last  paragraph 
thereof  (added  by  section  101(c)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983)  by 
striking  out  'shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  include" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  not  in- 
clude". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code— Section  3121(i)(5)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik 
ing  out  "shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  include" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  not  in- 
clude". 

(c)  Efpective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  service  performed  after  December 
31,  1983. 

SE<    7M»  RE<  OVKRY  OF  OVERPAYMENTS 

(a)  OASDI  Payments. -Section  204(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "204(a) ": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  when  any  payment  of  more 
than  the  correct  amount  is  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  who  has  died,  and 
such  payment— 

"(A)  is  made  by  direct  deposit  to  a  finan- 
cial institution: 

"(B)  is  credited  by  the  financial  institu- 
tion to  a  Joint  account  of  the  deceased  indi- 
vidual and  another  person;  and 

■(C)  such  other  person  was  entitled  to  a 
monthly  benefit  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
wages  and  self-employment  income  as  the 
deceased  individual  for  the  month  preceding 
the  month  in  which  the  deceased  individual 
died, 

the  amount  of  such  payment  In  excess  of 
the  correct  amount  shall  be  treated  as  a 
payment  of  more  than  the  correct  amount 
to  such  other  person.". 

(b)  SSI  Payments— Section  1631(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  redeslg 
nating  paragraphs  (2)  through  i4)  as  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (5),  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  when  any  payment  of  more 
than  the  correct  amount  is  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  who  has  died,  and 
such  payment— 

(A)  is  made  by  direct  deposit  to  a  finan- 
cial institution: 

"(B)  is  credited  by  the  financial  Institu- 
tion to  a  Joint  account  of  the  deceased  indi- 
vidual and  another  person:  and 

"(C)  such  other  person  Is  the  surviving 
spouse  of  the  deceased  individual,  and  was 
eligible  for  a  payment  under  this  title  (In- 
cluding any  State  supplementation  payment 
paid  by  the  Secretary)  as  an  eligible  spouse 
(or  as  either  member  of  an  eligible  couple) 
for  the  month  In  which  the  deceased  indi- 
vidual died. 

the  amount  of  such  payment  in  excess  of 
the  correct  amount  shall  be  treated  as  a 
payment  of  more  than  the  correct  amount 
to  such  other  person.". 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  deaths  of  which  the  Secretary  Is 
first  notified  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SE(  7S9E  S'n  DY  OF  BENEFIT  FORM  I  LA  NOTTH. 

(a)  Study  by  Panel —(1)  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  appoint  a 
special  panel  to  conduct  studies  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  "notch"  under  the  present 
formula  (established  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977)  for  determining  pri- 
mary insurance  amounts  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Including  studies  re- 
lating to— 

(A)  the  extent  to  which  Inequities  are  ac- 
tually resulting  from  the  implementation  of 
such  formula; 

(B)  the  nature  and  desirability  of  the  ac- 
tions that  might  be  taken  to  correct  any  in- 
equities which  are  found  to  exist;  and 

(C)  the  effect  that  any  such  actions  would 
have  upon  the  short-  and  long-term  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds  and  upon  the  state  of  the  national 
economy  generally. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  its  dutlea  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  special  panel  shall  consult 
with  such  outside  experts  as  it  may  consider 
appropriate. 


(b)  Report —The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  special  panel  to  the  Senate  Commit 
tee  on  Finance  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  not  later  than  Decem 
ber  15.  1986 
SEI    7«»F  (JENERAL  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
this  subtitle  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Subtitle  D— AFDC.  SSI.  Adoption  AMiiiUncc. 

Foitcr  Carr.  and  ("nemploymrnt  CompenMtion 

SEC.  770   QIALITY  C«)N'TROL  STIDIES  AN!)  PENAL- 
TY MORATORIl'M. 

(a)  Studies— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereafter  referred  to 
In  this  section  as  the  "Secretary  ")  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  quality  control  systems  for 
the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil 
dren  Program  under  title  IV  A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  for  the  Medicaid  Program 
under  title  XIX  of  such  Act.  The  study  shall 
examine  how  best  to  operate  such  systems 
in  order  to  obtain  information  which  will 
allow  program  managers  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  administration,  and  provide  rea- 
sonable data  on  the  basis  of  which  Federal 
funding  may  be  withheld  for  States  with  ex 
cesslve  levels  of  erroneous  payments. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  contract  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  con- 
duct a  concurrent  Independent  study  for  the 
purpose  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  For  pur- 
poses of  such  study,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
any  relevant  data  available  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  onset  of  the  study  and  on  an  ongoing 
basis. 

(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  National  Acade 
my  of  Sciences  shall  report  the  results  of 
their  respective  studies  to  the  Congress 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Moratorium  ok  Penalties— (1) 
During  the  24-month  period  beginning  with 
the  first  calendar  quarter  which  t>egins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 

"moratorium  period"),  the  Secretary  shall 
not  Impose  any  reductions  in  payments  to 
States  pursuant  to  section  403(1)  or  1903(u) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  or  pursuant  to 
any  comparable  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  programs  under  titles  IV  A  and  XIX  of 
such  Act  in  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

(2)  During  the  moratorium  period,  the 
Secretary  and  the  States  shall  continue  to 
operate  the  quality  control  systems  in  effect 
under  titles  IV-A  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  to  calculate  the  error  rates 
under  the  provisions  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1). 

(c)  Restructured  Quality  Control  Sys- 
tems.—(1)  Not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  regulations  which 
shall- 

(A)  restructure  the  quality  control  sys- 
tems under  titles  IV-A  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  l)e  appropriate,  taking 
into  account  the  studies  conducted  under 
subsection  (a);  and 

(B)  establish,  taking  into  account  the 
studies  conducted  under  subsection  (a),  cri- 
teria for  adjusting  the  reductions  which 
shall  be  made  for  quarters  prior  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  restructured  quality 
control  systems  so  as  to  eliminate   reduc- 


tions for  tho.se  quarters  which  would  not  be 
required  if  the  restructured  quality  control 
systems  had  been  in  effect  during  those 
quarters. 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  first  calendar  quar- 
ter after  the  moratorium  period,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  implement  the  revised  quality 
control  systems,  and  shall  reduce  payments 
to  States— 

(A)  for  quarters  after  the  moratorium 
period  in  accordance  with  the  restructured 
quality  control  systems;  and 

(B)  for  quarters  in  and  before  the  morato- 
rium period,  as  provided  under  the  regula- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SE<  .  771   AFtK  AITOMATION  REQl  IREMENTS 

(a)  In  GENERAL-Section  402(e)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara 
graph: 

(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  a  system  has  not  been  implemented  by 
the  State  by  the  date  specified  for  imple- 
mentation in  the  State's  advance  automatic 
data  processing  planning  document,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  reduce  payments  to  such 
State,  in  accordance  with  section  403(b).  in 
an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditures referred  to  in  section 
403(a)(3)(B)  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments were  made  to  the  State  under  section 
403(a)(3)(B).  The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
deadline  for  implementation  if  the  Stale 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  Slate  cannot  implement 
such  system  by  the  dale  specified  in  such 
planning  document  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  State's  control.'. 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
sums  expended  by  the  States  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  section  403(a)(3)(B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  on  or  after  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE<     772    TREATMENT  OF  PER  <  APITA  PAYMENTS 
TO  INDIANS 

(a)  In  General. -Section  7  of  the  Act  of 
October  19.  1973  (25  U.S.C.  1407)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "taxes,  nor  shall  "  and  all 
that  follows,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  taxes.  Such  funds  and  their 
availability  shall  not  be  considered  as 
income  or  resources,  or  otherwise  utilized  as 
the  basis  for  denying  or  reducing  the  finan- 
cial assistance  or  other  benefits  to  which 
such  household  or  member  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  under  a  program  established  by 
or  pursuant  to  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram, except  so  much  of  such  funds  as 
exceed  (in  the  aggregate)  $2,000  per  year 
per  family  unit  (or  other  relevant  unit  ap- 
plicable under  the  program  involved)  and 
which  are  paid  as  per  capita  shares .". 

(b)  Regulations.— Each  department  or 
agency  which  issues  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implementing  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, coordinate  such  regulations  with  those 
of  the  other  such  departments  and  agencies 
.so  as  to  avoid  inconsistent  requirements  re- 
lating to  such  amendment  and  inappropri- 
ate duplicative  counting  of  such  income. 

(r)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  January  1.  1986. 


SEC  773.  SSI  PASSTHROI  (;H  RELATING  TO  STATE 
SlPPI.EMENTATiON. 

(a)  Restoration  of  State  Option  in  Com- 
plying With  Passthrough  Requirements — 
Section  1618(e)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  a  Slate  which  is 
not  treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  im- 
posed by  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  by 
reason  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  treated  as 
meeting  such  requirements  if  and  only  if" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  Stale  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  met  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  if". 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  months 
after  March  1983. 

SEC.  774.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  MEDICAID 
COVERAGE  I  NDER  THE  ADOPTION  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM 

(a)  In  General— Section  473(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(b)  For  purposes  of  title  XIX.  any  child— 
■■(1)  who  is  a  child  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1):  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  whom  an  adoption  as- 
sistance agreement  is  in  effect  under  this 
section  (whether  or  not  adoption  assistance 
payments  are  provided  under  the  agreement 
or  are  being  made  under  this  section),  in- 
cluding any  such  child  who  has  been  placed 
for  adoption  in  accordance  with  applicable 
Slate  and  local  law  (whether  or  not  an  in- 
terlocutory or  other  Judicial  decree  of  adop- 
tion has  been  issued); 

shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  dependent  child  as 
defined  in  section  406  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  part  A  of  this  title 
in  the  Stale  where  such  child  resides.'". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
473(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "without  providing 
adoption  assistance"  in  clause  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■'without  providing 
adoption  assistance  under  this  section  or 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  medical  assistance 
under  title  XIX  "  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(2)  Section  475(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  adoption  assistance 
payments  and  any  additional  services  and 
assistance"  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
adoption  assistance  payments  and  any  other 
services  and  assistance". 

(3)  Section  1902(a)(10)(A)(l>(I)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  406(h> "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  406(h).  or 
473(b)". 

(c)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1.  1985. 

SEC  775.  EXTENSION  OF  VOI.l  NTARY  PLACEMENT. 
AND  (EILIN(;  AND  TRKUiER  PROVI- 
SIONS.  RELATING  'H)  FOSTER  (ARE. 

(a>  Section  474(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2)(B).  and  (4)(B). 
by  striking  out  1985  "  pnd  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "  1987" ; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ii).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clauses  (ill),  (iv),  and 
(V)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(iii)  with  respect  to  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1987,  only  if  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  420  for  such 
fiscal  year  is  equal  to  $266,000,000";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)(A)— 


(A)  by  striking  out  October  1.  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'October  I.  1987". 
and 

(B)  in  clause  (11).  by  striking  out  "1984  and 
1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1984 
through  1987  ". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
474(c)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1987"". 

(c)(1)  Section  102(a)(1)  of  the  Adoption 
Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-272)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■1987". 

(2)  Section  102(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  1985  "  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

SEC  778  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  INITIATIVES 

(a)  Independent  Living  Initiatives.— Part 
E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"independent  LIVING  INITIATIVES 

"Sec.  477.  (a)  Payments  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  this  section  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  States  and  localities  in  establish- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  designed  to 
assist  children,  with  respect  to  whom  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  are  being  made 
by  the  State  under  this  part  and  who  have 
attained  age  16.  in  making  the  transition 
from  foster  care  to  Independent  living.  Any 
State  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
and  carrying  out  of  one  or  more  such  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  this  section  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year,  in  an  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (e).  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
only  for  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

"(b)  The  State  agency  administering  or  su- 
pervising the  administration  of  the  State's 
programs  under  this  part  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State's  programs  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a).  Payment  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  to  the  Stale,  and 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
and  providing  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion (directly  or  under  contracts  with  local 
governmental  entitles  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations)  the  activities  and  services  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  program  or  pro- 
grams Involved. 

■(c)  In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  State  agency  must  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  a  description  of  the  pro- 
gram together  with  satisfactory  assurances 
that  the  program  will  be  operated  in  an  ef- 
fective and  efficient  manner  and  will  other- 
wise meet  the  requirements  of  this  section. 
In  the  case  of  payments  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
such  description  and  assurances  must  l>e 
submitted  within  90  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary promulgates  regulations  as  required 
under  suljsection  (i).  and  in  the  case  of  pay- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1987.  such  description 
and  assurances  must  be  submitted  prior  to 
January  1.  1987. 

■■(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  described 
in  subsection  (a).  It  shall  be  the  objective  of 
each  program  established  under  this  section 
to  help  the  individuals  participating  in  such 
program  to  prepare  to  live  independently 
upon  leaving  foster  care.  Such  programs 
may  include  (subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds)  programs  to— 

■■(1)  enable  participants  to  seek  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  or  to  take 
part  in  appropriate  vocational  training: 
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■■(2)  provide  training  in  dally  living  skills, 
budgeting,  locating  and  maintaining  hous- 
ing, and  career  planning; 

"(3)  provide  for  individual  and  group 
counseling: 

■■(4)  integrate  ar.d  coordinate  services  oth- 
erwise available  to  participants: 

■■(5)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  out- 
reach prograins  designed  to  attract  individ- 
uals who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program: 

■•(6)  provide  each  participant  a  written 
transitional  independent  living  plan  which 
shall  l)e  based  on  an  assessment  of  his 
needs,  and  which  shall  lie  incorporated  into 
his  case  plan,  as  described  in  section  475(1): 
and 

••(7)  provide  participants  with  other  serv- 
ices and  assistance  designed  to  improve 
their  transition  to  independent  living. 

"(e)(1)  The  Eunount  to  which  a  State  shall 
be  entitled  under  section  474(a)(4)  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  shall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
$500,000  as  such  States  average  number  of 
children  receiving  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  under  this  part  In  fiscal  year  1984 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  average  number  of 
children  receiving  such  payments  under  this 
part  for  all  SUtes  for  fiscal  year  1984 

"(2)  If  any  State  does  not  apply  for  funds 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  within 
the  time  provided  In  sut»section  (c).  the 
funds  to  which  such  State  would  have  been 
entitled  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  reallo- 
cated to  one  or  more  other  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  relative  need  for  additional 
payments  under  this  section  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary). 

■'(3)  Any  amounts  payable  to  States  under 
this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to  amounts 
payable  to  States  under  sul)sectlons  (a)(1). 
(a)(2),  and  (a)(3)  of  section  474.  and  shall 
supplement  and  not  replace  any  other  funds 
which  may  be  available  for  the  same  general 
purposes  In  the  localities  Involved. 

■■(f)  Payments  made  to  a  SUle  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year— 

■(1)  shall  be  used  only  for  the  specific 
purposes  described  In  this  section: 

"(2)  may  be  made  on  an  estimated  basis  In 
advance  of  the  determination  of  the  exact 
amount,  with  appropriate  subsequent  ad- 
justments to  take  account  of  any  error  In 
the  estimates;  and 

(3)  shall  be  expended  by  such  State  in 
such  fiscal  year  or  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

•(g)(1)  Not  later  than  March  1.  1987.  each 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report 
on  the  programs  carried  out  with  the 
amounts  received  under  this  section.  Such 
report— 

■■(A)  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  an  accurate  description  of  such  ac 
tlvlties.  to  provide  a  complete  record  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  spent, 
and  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  ex 
pendlture  of  such  funds  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  described  ir  subsection 
(a);  and 

■■(B)  shall  specifically  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  require  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  evaluation  under 
paragraph  (2). 

■■(2)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1987,  the  Secre- 
tary, on  the  basis  of  the  reports  submitted 
by  States  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  on  the  basis  of  such  addition- 
al Information  as  the  Secretary  may  obtain 
or  develop,  shall  evaluate  the  use  by  States 
of  the  payments  made  available  under  this 
section  for  such  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 


the  purpose  of  this  section,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  appraising  the  achievements  of  the 
programs  for  which  such  payments  were 
made  available,  and  developing  comprehen- 
sive information  and  data  on  the  basis  of 
which  decisions  can  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  improvement  of  such  programs  and  the 
necessity  for  providing  further  payments  in 
subsequent  years.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  such  evaluation  to  the  Congress.  As  a 
part  of  such  evaluation,  the  Secretary  shall 
Include,  at  a  minimum,  a  detailed  overall  de- 
scription of  the  number  and  characteristics 
of  the  individuals  served  by  the  programs, 
the  various  kinds  of  activities  conducted  and 
services  provided  and  the  results  achieved, 
and  shall  set  forth  in  detail  finding.s  and 
comments  with  respect  to  the  various  State 
programs  and  a  statement  of  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations for  the  future 

■■(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  payments  made  and  services 
provided  to  participants  in  a  program  under 
this  section,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  their 
participation  In  such  program,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  income  or  resources  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  eligibility  (or  the  eligi- 
bility of  any  other  persons)  for  aid  under 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  section  402 
or  471.  or  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
level  of  such  aid. 

■•(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  final 
regulations  for  implementing  this  section 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section.'. 

(b)  Case  Plans.— Section  475(1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following;  ■Where  appropriate,  for  a 
child  age  16  or  over,  the  case  plan  must  also 
Include  a  written  description  of  the  pro- 
grams and  services  which  will  help  such 
child  prepare  for  the  transition  from  foster 
care  to  Independent  living.  ". 

(c)  PAYMrNTS  TO  STATES— Sectlon  474(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '■;  plus";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(4)  an  amount  for  transitional  independ- 
ent living  progran^s  as  provided  In  section 
477.". 

(d)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendmewt— Section  470 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"foster  care  and  adoption  assistance"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "foster  care,  adop- 
tion assistance,  and  transitional  Independ- 
ent living  programs". 

SEC.  77«A.  RECOVERY  Of  INEMPLOYMENT  BENE- 
FITS OVERPAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.-(I)  Section  303(a)(5)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  :  Provided  further. 
That  amounts  may  l>e  deducted  from  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  used  to  repay  over- 
payments as  provided  in  subsection  (g>". 

(2)  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(g)(1)  A  State  may  deduct  from  unem 
ployment  benefits  otherwise  payable  to  an 
individual  an  amount  equal  to  any  overpay 
ment  made  to  such  individual  under  an  un- 
employment benefit  program  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  State,  and  not  previ 
ously   recovered.  The  amount  so  deducted 
shall    be    paid    to    the    Jurisdiction    under 
whose    program    such    overpayment    was 
made.   Any  such  deduction  shall  be  made 
only   In   accordance   with   the  same   proce- 
dures relating  to  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  as  apply  to  the  recovery  of  over 


payments   of    regular    unemployment    com- 
pensation paid  by  such  State. 

(2)  Any  Slate  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
which— 

■•(A)  the  State  agrees  to  recover  from  un- 
employment benefits  otherwise  payable  to 
an  individual  by  such  State  any  overpay 
ments  made  under  an  unemployment  bene 
fit  program  of  the  United  States  to  such  in 
dividual  and  not  previously  recovered,  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and  to  pay 
such  amounts  recovered  to  the  United 
States  for  credit  to  the  appropriate  account, 
and 

(B)  the  United  States  agrees  to  allow  the 
State  to  recover  from  unemployment  bene- 
fits otherwise  payable  to  an  individual 
under  an  unemployment  benefit  program  of 
the  United  States  any  overpayments  made 
by  such  State  to  such  individual  under  a 
State  unemployment  benefit  program  and 
not  previously  recovered,  in  accordance  with 
the  same  procedures  as  apply  under  para 
graph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  un- 
employment benefits'  means  unemployment 
compensation,  trade  adjustment  allowances, 
and  other  unemployment  assistance. ■■. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
3304(a)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B): 

(2)  by  adding  ■and  "  at  the  end  of  subpara 
graph  (C);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

■•(D)  amounts  may  l>e  deducted  from  un- 
employment benefits  and  used  to  repay 
overpayments  as  provided  in  section  303(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act:". 

(c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  recover 
ies  made  on  or  after  October  1.  1985.  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  overpaymenu 
made  before,  on,  or  after  such  date. 

Subtitle  E— Cuitomii  Vm 

SEC.  777   FEES  FOR  CERTAIN  (  I  S-HJMS  SERVK  ES 

(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  fees  author- 
ized by  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  charge  and  collect  the  following  fees 
for  the  provision  of  customs  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  following: 

(1)  For  the  arrival  of  a  commercial  vessel 
of  100  net  tons  or  more.  $397. 

(2)  For  the  arrival  of  a  commercial  vessel 
of  less  than  100  net  tons,  $25. 

(3)  For  the  arrival  of  a  commercial  truck, 
IS. 

(4)  For  the  arrival  of  each  railroad  car. 
whether  passenger  or  freight.  $5. 

(5)  For  each  arrival  made  by  a  private 
vessel  or  private  aircraft.  $25. 

(6)  For  the  arrival  of  each  passenger 
aboard  a  commercial  vessel  or  commercial 
aircraft  from  a  place  outside  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  place  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)).  $5. 

(7)  For  each  Informal  entry  for  which  a 
document  Is  prepared  by  a  customs  officer. 
$5 

(8)  For  each  Item  of  dutiable  mail  for 
which  a  document  is  prepared  by  a  customs 
officer.  $5. 

(9)  For  the  initial  transportation  of  a  ship- 
ment of  merchandise  in  Iwnd.  $10. 

(10)  For  each  customs  broker  permit  held 
by  an  individual,  partnership,  association,  or 
corporate  customs  broker.  $125  per  year. 

(b)(1)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  customs  services  provided  in 
connection  with— 


(A)  the  arrival  of  any  passenger  whose 
journey  originated  in- 

(i)  Canada. 

(ii)  Mexico. 

(iii)  a  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
Slates,  or 

liv)  any  adjacent  island  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)(5)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(b)(5)).  or 

(B)  the  arrival  of  any  railroad  car  that  is 
part  of  a  train  which  originates  and  termi- 
nates in  the  same  country,  but  only  if— 

(i)  such  car  is  part  of  such  train  when 
such  train  departs  from  the  United  States, 
and 

(ii)  no  passengers  board  or  disembark 
from  such  train,  and  no  cargo  is  loaded  or 
unloaded  from  such  train,  while  such  train 
is  within  any  country  other  than  the  coun- 
try in  which  such  train  originates  and  ter- 
minates. 

(2)  No  fee  shall  be  charged  under  para- 
graph (7)  of  subsection  (a)  for  the  provision 
of  customs  services  in  connection  with  an  in- 
formal entry  if  a  fee  is  charged  under  para- 
graph (6)  of  subsection  (a)  for  the  provision 
of  such  services. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  The  term  "vessel "  does  not  include  any 
ferry. 

(2)  The  term  "arrival"  means  arrival  at  a 
port  of  entry  in  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "customs  territory  of  the 
United  States^  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  headnote  2  of  the  General 
Headnotes  and  Rules  of  Interpretation  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Slates. 

(4)  The  term  "customs  broker  permit"' 
means  a  permit  issued  under  section  641(c) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1641(c)). 

(d)(1)  Each  person  providing  transporta- 
tion for  hire  into  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States  by  vessel  or  aircraft 
shall- 

(A)  collect  from  each  passenger  on  such 
vessel  or  aircraft  the  fee  charged  under  sub- 
section (a)(6)  at  the  time  the  document  or 
ticket  for  such  transportation  Is  Issued  to 
such  passenger,  and 

"(B)  separately  identify  on  such  document 
or  ticket  the  fee  charged  under  subsection 
(a)(6)  as  a  Federal  inspection  fee. 

(2)lf- 

(A>  a  document  or  ticket  for  transporta- 
tion of  a  passenger  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  Uni'ed  States  is  issued  in  a  for- 
eign country,  and 

(B)  the  fee  charged  under  subsection 
(a)(6)  is  not  collected  at  the  lime  such  docu- 
ment or  ticket  is  issued,  the  person  provid- 
ing transportation  to  such  passenger  shall 
collect  such  fee  at  the  time  such  passenger 
departs  from  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  Stales  and  shall  provide  such  pas- 
senger a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  such 
fee 

(3)  The  person  providing  transportalior. 
shall  remit  the  fees  collected  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  any  time  before  the  dale  that  is 
31  days  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  quar 
ter  in  which  such  fees  are  collected  from 
the  passengers. 

(eKl)  Notwithstanding  section  451  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1451)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  (other  than  para 
graph  (2)).  the  customs  services  required  to 
be  provided  to  passengers  upon  arrival  in 
ihe  United  States  on  scheduled  airline 
flights  al  customs  serviced  airports  shall  be 
adequately  provided  when  needed  and  al  no 
cost  (Other  than  the  fees  imposed  under 
subsection(a))  to  airlines  and  airline  passen- 
gers. 


(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  airport  designated  under  sec- 
lion  236(c)  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of 
1984  (19  U.S.C.  58b(c)). 

(f)(1)  All- 

(A)  fees  (including  those  collected  under 
subsection  (a)),  and 

(B)  receipts  from  reimbursable  expenses 
which  have  been  paid  for  out  of  any  appro- 
priation for  collecting  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms, 

that  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March 
4.  1907  (19  use.  527)  shall  be  placed  in  a 
separate  account  within  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  fees 
charged  under  section  236  of  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  of  1984  ( 19  U.S.C.  58b). 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(h)(1)  Section  524  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  use.  1524)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (i)  of  section  305  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  545(1)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  53  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
(49  U.S.C.  1741(e))  is  repealed. 

(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the 
amendments  and  repeals  made  by  this  sec- 
tion, shall  apply  with  respect  to  customs 
services  rendered  after  the  date  that  is  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  F— Trade  Adjuntinent  AMiRtance 
SEC.  778  SHORT  TITI-E 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Reform  and  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1985  ". 

SEC.  778A.  ELIGIBILITY  OF  WORKERS  AND  FIRMS 
FOR  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST 
ANCE. 

(a)(1)  Section  221(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2271(a))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(including  workers  in  any  agricul- 
tural firm  or  subdivision  of  an  agricultural 
firm)""  after  "group  of  workers". 

(2)  Section  222  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2272)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
•SEC  222.  (iROl  P  ELIGIBILITY  RE(il  IREMENTS 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  a  group  of 
workers  (Including  workers  in  any  agricul- 
tural firm  or  subdivision  of  an  agricultural 
firm)  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that- 

■■(Da  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  such  workers'  firm  or  an  ap- 
propriate subdivision  of  the  firm  have 
become  totally  or  partially  separated,  or  are 
threatened  to  become  totally  or  partially 
separated. 

"(2)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  such 
firm  or  subdivision  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and 

"(3)  increases  of  imports  of  articles  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  articles- 

(A)  which  are  produced  by  such  workers" 
firm  or  appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(B)  to  which  such  workers"  firm,  or  ap- 
propriate subdivision  thereof,  provides  es- 
sential parts  or  essential  services, 
contributed  importantly  to  such  total  or 
partial  separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline  in  sales  or  production. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3),  the 
term     contributed    importantly"    means    a 


cause  which  is  important  but  not  necessarily 
more  important  than  any  other  cause.". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  251  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341(a))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(including  any  agri- 
cultural firm)'"  after  "a  firm". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  251  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2341(c))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  SecreUry  shall  certify  a  firm 
(including  any  agricultural  firm)  as  eligible 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
this  chapter  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

"(A)  a  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  such  firm  have  become  total- 
ly or  partially  separated,  or  are  threatened 
to  become  totally  or  partially  separated. 

"(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  such 
firm  have  decreased  absolutely,  and 

""(C)  Increases  of  imports  of  articles  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  articles- 

"(i)  which  are  produced  by  such  firm,  or 

"(11)  to  which  such  firm  provides  essential 
parts  or  essential  services, 
contributed    importantly   to   such   total   or 
partial  separation,  or  threat  thereof,  and  to 
such  decline  In  sales  or  production. 

"(2)  For  punsoses  of  paragraph  (1)(C).  the 
term  "contributed  importantly'  means  a 
cause  which  is  important  but  not  necessarily 
more  important  than  any  other  cause .". 

SEC  77HB  (ASH  ASSISTANCE  FOR  WORKERS 

(a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Such  worker— 

"(A)  Is  enrolled  In  a  training  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  section 
236(a). 

"(B)  has,  after  the  date  on  which  the 
worker  became  totally  separated,  or  partial- 
ly separated,  from  the  adversely  affected 
employment,  completed  a  training  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
236(a).  or 

"(C)  has  received  a  written  statement  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  after  the  date  described  In  subpara- 
graph (B)."". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  231  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 
■"(  1 )  the  adversely  affected  worker- 
"(A)  has  failed  to  begin  participation 
the    training    program    the    enrollment 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(a)(5).  or 

"(B)  has  ceased  to  participate  In  such 
training  program  before  completing  such 
training  program,  and 

"(2)  there  Is  no  Justifiable  cause  for  such 
failure  or  cessation, 

no  trade  adjustment  allowance  may  be  paid 
to  the  adversely  affected  worker  under  this 
part  on  or  after  the  dale  of  such  determina- 
tion until  the  adversely  affected  worker 
begins  or  resumes  participation  in  a  training 
program  approved  under  section  236(a)."". 

(3)  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2291)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•"(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  ap- 
prove a  training  program  for  a  worker  under 
section  236(a).  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
such  worker  a  written  statement  certifying 
that  the  Secretary  was  unable  to  approve  a 
training  program  for  such  worker.  The  au- 
thority of  the  SecreUry  to  issue  such  a 
statement  may  not  be  delegated  to  a  SUte 
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or  State  agency  under  an  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  239. 

■■(2)  If  a  State  or  State  agency  has  entered 
into  an  agreenient  with  the  Secretary  under 
section  239  and  the  State  or  State  agency 
determines  that  it  is  unable  to  approve  a 
training  program  for  a  worlcer  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  section  236(a).  the 
Slate  or  State  agency  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  written  statement  certifying 
such  determination  and  the  reasons  for 
such  determination.  The  Secretary  shall 
review  such  determination  and  shall  certify 
the  written  statement  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  only  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  determination  of  the  State  or  State 
agency  is  justified. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  annual  report  on  the 
number  of  certifications  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  <1)  during  the  preced- 
ing year.". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  231(a)(2) 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2291(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  after  subparagraph  (C)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'shall  be  treated  as  a 
week  of  employment  at  wages  of  $30  or 
more,  but  not  more  than  7  weeks.  In  case  of 
weeks  described  in  paragraph  (A)  or  (C).  or 
both,  may  be  treated  as  weeks  of  employ- 
ment under  this  sentence.". 

(b)  Section  232  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  use.  2292)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under  any  Federal 
law."  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  any  Federal  law  other  than 
this  Act". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  section  236(c)' 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "under  section  231(b)".  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'If  the  training  allow 
ance"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If  such  training  allowance". 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  233  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "52"  ir.  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "78".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  •"52-week  period"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"78-week  period". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  233(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(a)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If  the  adversely  affected  worker  has 
received  a  written  statement  certified  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  231(c)  after  the 
date  the  worker  became  totally  separated, 
or  partially  separated,  from  adversely  af- 
fected employment,  this  subsection  shall  be 
applied  with  respect  to  such  worker— 

"(A)  by  substituting  ■52'  for  '78'  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  and 

"(B)  by  substituting  52-week  period'  for 
•78-week  period'  in  paragraph  (2).". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  233  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2293(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  trade  readjustment  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  a  worker  under  this  part  for 
any  week  during  which  the  worker  is  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training.". 

SEl".  77HC  JOB  TRAINIX;  KOR  WORKKR.S 

(a)  Section  236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  use.  2296)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  worker"  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "for  an  adversely  affected  worker". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "is  available"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(l)(Di  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""is  reasonably  available". 


(3)  by  striking  out  "may  approve  "  m  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  approve"". 

(4)  by  inserting  "directly  or  through  a 
voucher  system'"  after  "by  the  Secretary"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  sub.section  (a)(  1 ). 

(5)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (1)"" 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  subsection  (a)". 

(6)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  in 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "this  section". 

(7)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(8)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections  (d)  and 
(e),  respectively. 

(9)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

""(2)(A)  The  aggregate  amount  of  pay- 
ments that  may  be  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  any  worker  shall  not  exceed  $4,000 
for  each  partial  separation  or  total  separa- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  issue  more  than 
one  voucher  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  a 
worker  with  respect  to  any  partial  separa- 
tion or  total  separation,  but  the  aggregate 
value  of  such  vouchers  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  with  respect  to  such  separa- 
tion. 

"(3)(A)  If  the  costs  of  a  training  program 
are  paid  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
( 1 ).  no  other  payment  for  such  costs  may  be 
made  under  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law. 

"(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  costs  of  a  training  pro- 
gram if  such  costs— 

"(i)  have  already  been  paid  under  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law.  or 

"(ii)  are  reimbursable  under  any  other 
provision  of  Federal  law  and  a  portion  of 
such  costs  have  already  been  paid  under 
such  other  provision  of  Federal  law. 

"(4)  The  training  programs  that  may  be 
approved  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  the  following: 

"'(A)  on-the-job  training, 

"(B)  any  training  program  provided  by  a 
State  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

"(C)  any  training  program  approved  by  a 
private  industry  council  established  under 
section  102  of  such  Act.  and 

"(D)  any  other  training  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary."",  and 

(10)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•"(c)(  1 )  The  Secretary  may  pay  the  costs  of 
on-the-job  training  of  an  adversely  affected 
worker  under  subsection  ( a )( 1 )  only  if — 

"(A)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary, on  such  periodic  basis  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  that  the  worker"s  training  will 
not  result  in— 

"(i)  the  displacement  of  currently  em- 
ployed workers  (inciudmg  partial  displace- 
ment such  as  reduction  in  the  hours  of  non- 
overtime  work  or  in  wages  or  employment 
benefits),  or 

"(ii)  the  hiring  of  the  trainee  to  fill  a  job 
opening  created  by  the  action  of  the  em- 
ploy ?r  in  laying  off  or  terminating  the  em- 
ployment of  any  regular  employee. 

"(B)  the  worker's  training  does  not  result 
in  the  actions  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii) 
of  subparagraph  (A), 

"(C)  such  training  is  not  for  the  same  oc- 
cupation from  which  the  worker  was  sepa- 
rated and  with  respect  to  which  such  work- 
er's group  was  certified  pursuant  to  section 
222,  and 

"(D)  the  employer  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary  that   the   employer   will   continue   to 


employ  such  worker  for  at   least   26  weeks 
after  completion  of  such  training. 

"(2)  If- 

"(A)  on-the-job  training  of  an  adversely 
affected  worker  results  in  an  action  de 
scribed  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of  paragraph 
(1)(A).  or 

"(B)  the  employer  fails  to  continue  to 
employ  the  worker  for  at  least  26  weeks 
after  the  completion  of  such  training, 
the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty not  to  exceed  $12,000  for  each  of  such 
violations  committed  with  respect  to  each 
adversely  affected  worker."'. 

(b)  Section  247  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
( 19  U.S.C.  :^319)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  The  term  on-the-job  training" 
means  training  provided  by  an  employer  to 
an  individual  who  is  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer."". 

SEC  77HD  JOR  SEARl  H  ALLOW  A.NCES. 

Section  237  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  il9 
use.  2297)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dxl)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any 
adversely  affected  worker  for  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  worker  in  partici- 
pating in  a  job  search  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
"(A)  The  term  "job  search  program"  means 
a  job  search  workshop  or  job  finding  club. 

"(B)  The  term  "job  search  workshop" 
means  a  short  (1  to  3  days)  seminar  de- 
signed to  provide  participants  with  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  the  participants  to 
find  jobs.  Subjects  are  not  limited  to.  but 
should  include,  labor  market  information, 
resume  writing,  interviewing  techniques, 
and  techniques  for  finding  job  openings. 

"(C)  The  term  "job  finding  t!ub"  means  a 
job  search  workshop  which  includes  a 
period  ( 1  to  2  weeks)  of  structured,  super- 
vised application  in  which  participants  at- 
tempt to  obtain  jotw.". 

SEC.  77KE.  ADJt  STMENT  ASSISTANCE  KOR  FIRMS 

(a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  252(b)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2342(b)(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Adjustment  assistance  under  this 
chapter  consists  of  technical  assistance.  The 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  firm's  application 
for  adjustment  assistance  only  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  firm's  adjustment 
proposal— 

"(A)  is  reasonably  calculated  to  materially 
contribute  to  the  economic  adjustment  of 
the  firm. 

"(B)  gives  adequate  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  workers  of  such  firm,  and 

"(C)  demonstrates  that  the  firm  will  make 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  use  its  own  re- 
sources for  economic  development.". 

(b)  Section  254  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
f  19  use.  2344)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  no  direct  loans  or  guaran- 
tees of  loans  may  be  made  under  this  chap- 
ter after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Reform  and  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1985.' 

SEC.  77KK.  TKR.MINATION  OK  TRADE  AIIJI  STMENT 
ASSISTANI'E. 

(a)  Section  285  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2271.  preceding  note)  is  amend 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)"'. 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".sec.  285.  termina- 
tion."', and 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  No  assistance,  vouchers,  allowances, 
or  other  payments  may  be  provided  under 
chapter  2.  no  technical  assistance  may  be 
provided  under  chapter  3.  and  no  duly  shall 
be  imposed  under  section  287.  after  the  dale 
thai  is  6  years  after  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Reform 
and  Extension  Act  of  1985.'". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  285  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  285.  Termination.". 

SE(  .  77M;    Fl  NDINC.  OE  TRADE  ADJISTMENT  AS 
SISTANCE. 

(a)(  1 )  Section  245  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2317)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
1982  through  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    1986,  1987.  1988.  and  1989". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  256  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2346(b>)  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "for  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987,  1988,  and  1989"  after  "to  the  Secre- 
tary"'. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "from  time  to  time", 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

(b)  Chapter  5  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2391,  el  seq.)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  285  the  following 
new  section: 

■SE<     2H6  TRADE  ADJISTMENT  ASSISTANCE  TRIST 
EIND 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  within 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Trust  Fund  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Trust  Fund  "), 
consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  trans- 
ferred or  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section  or  otherwise  appropri- 
ated to  the  Trust  Fund. 

■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Slates  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  received  into  such  general  fund 
that  are  attributable  to  the  duly  imposed  by 
section  287. 

■■(2)  The  amounts  which  are  required  to 
be  transferred  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  quarterly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  thai  are  received  into  the  Treasury. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of.  or 
less  than,  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

(c)(1)  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  Trust  Fund,  and 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  the  financial 
condition  and  the  results  of  the  operations 
of  IheHTrust  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such 
report  Is  submitted  and  on  the  expected 
condition  and  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  report 
is  submitted  and  the  5  fi-scal  years  succeed 
ing  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  session 
of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  is  made. 


"<2KA)  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion 
of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  in  his  judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
inveslmenis  may  be  made  only  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 

"(i)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

"(ID  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

"(B)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

"(C)  The  interest  on.  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

"(d)  Amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall 
only  be  available  for  making  expenditures 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapters  2  and 
3  of  this  title.  None  of  the  amounts  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  guaranteed  under  chapter  3 
or  for  any  other  expenses  relating  to  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  under  chapter  3  of 
this  title.". 

(c)  Chapter  5  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1975  (19  U.S.C.  2391,  el  se<j.),  as  amended 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  by  sec- 
tion 778H(b)  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.  If*.  APPROPRIATION  OF  FINDS. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Trust  Fund  all  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  chapters  2  and  3  of 
this  title.  ". 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting,  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  285.  the  follow- 
ing new  items: 

"Sec.  286.  Trade  Adjustment  Trust  Fund. 

"Sec.  287.  Imposition  of  additional  duty. 

"Sec.  288.  Appropriation  of  funds.". 

SEC.  778H    IMPOSITION  OF  SMALL  I'NIFORM  DfTY 
ON  ALL  IMPORTS. 

(a)(1)  The  President  shall  undertake  nego- 
tiations necessary  to  achieve  changes  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
that  would  allow  any  country  to  impose  a 
small  uniform  duly  on  all  imports  to  such 
country  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  reve- 
nue from  such  duty  to  fund  any  program 
which  assists  adjustment  to  Import  competi- 
tion. 

(2)  On  the  date  that  is  6  months  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  negotiations  conducted  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  On  the  first  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  on  which  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  allows  any 
country  to  impose  a  duly  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  written  statement  certifying 
that  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  allows  such  a  duly. 

(b)  Chapter  5  of  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2391.  el  seq).  as  amended 
by  section  778G(b)  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  2«7  IMPOSITION  OF  ADDITIONAL  DfTY 

"(a)  In  addition  to  any  other  duty  imposed 
by  law.  there  is  hereby  imposed  a  duty  on 
the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  of 
any  article  for  consumption  in  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  Stales. 


•(b)(1)  The  rate  of  the  duty  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  l>e  a  uniform  ad  valorem 
rate  proclaimed  by  the  President  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  dale  such  rate  takes  effect 
which  is  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  1  percent,  or 

"(B)  a  percentage  thai  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  chapters  2  and  3  of  title  II  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

••(c)  Duty-free  treatment  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  article  under  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  shall  not  prevent  the  impxjsitlon 
of  the  duty  imptosed  with  respect  to  such  ar- 
ticle by  subsection  (a).". 

SEC.  7781.  TAXATION  OF  TRADE  READJl'STMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

Section  85(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  Inserting  "".  but 
not  including  payments  of  training  costs,  or 
training  vouchers,  provided  under  section 
236  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
2296)""  after  "•nature  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation'". 

SEC  77SJ  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
778E.  778F,  and  778G(a)  and  the  provisions 
of  section  778H(a).  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
778H(b)  shall  apply  to  any  article  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  that  Is  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(B)  the  dale  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  President  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress the  written  statement  described  in  sec- 
lion  778H(a)(3). 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (d)  of  section  778G  shall  take  effect 
on  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
778A,  778B.  778e,  778D.  and  778G(c)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  earlier  of— 

( 1 )  the  date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  section  7781 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  earlier  of— 

( 1 )  the  date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  the  dale  that  is  1  year  after  the  date 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 

Subtitle  G— Revenue  Sharing 

SEC     779     TERMINATION    OF    GENERAL    REVENl'E 
SHARING. 

(a)  Chapter  67  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  The  table  of  chapters  for  subiiile  V 
of  title  31,  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
67. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1115(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1315(b)(2))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  adding  and  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and  "  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period,  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(3)  Sectior  501(b)(6)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (42  U.S.C.  1471(b)(6))  and  section 
102(a)(17)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5302(a)(17))  are  each  amended  by  striking 
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out  "under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sisUnce  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-512)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986.  under  chapter  67  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code" 

(4)  Section  302  of  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975  (42  use.  6101)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  including  programs  or  activi- 
ties receiving  funds  under  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (31 
U.S.C.  1221  etseq.)". 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  of  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act  (16  U.S.C 
3502(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(B).  (C).  (D).  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B).  (C).  and  (D).  respectively. 

(6)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  119(n)(2) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5318<n)(2)(B))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "is  an  eligible  re- 
cipient" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "was 
an  eligible  recipient,  prior  to  October  1. 
1986,". 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  248(h)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  17I5z- 
13(h)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "is  an 
eligible  recipient"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "was  an  eligible  recipient,  prior  to 
October  1.  1986.". 

(c)  The  repeal  and  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  lake  effect  on  October  1, 
1986. 

Subtitle  H — Prnnion  BeneHl  (Guaranty 
Corporation 

SEC.  77»A.  INCRKASe  IN  PENSIO.N  BENKKIT  (;i  AR 
A.NTV  CORPORATION  PREMU  MS  KOR 
SINGLE-EMPLOYER  PlJkNS. 

(a)  In  General.— Clause  (i)  of  section 
4006(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  plan  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1977.  an  amount  equal  of 
$2.60"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
plan  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1985.  an  amount  equal  to  $8.10". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Clause  (iii)  of  section  4006(a)(3)(C)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
maximum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  the  maxi- 
mum". 

(2)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  4006(a)(3)(C)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
provisions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  the  provi- 
sions". 

(c)  ErrecTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1985. 

Subtitle  I — Revenue  Proviaionii 
SEC.  780.  SHORT  TITLE:  A.MEND.ME.NT  OF  19M  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  subtitle  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Revenue  Act  of 
1985" 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  subtitle  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

PART  1— INCOMK  TAX  PROVISIONS 

SEt    7KL  m.l.-TIME  STIDENTS  NOT  EI.KJHLK  KOR 
IN( OME  AVERACINC; 

(a)  In  General.— Sut)section  (d)  of  section 
1303  (defining  eligible  individuals  for 
Income  averaging)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Eligible  Individuals  Not  To  Include 
Pull-Time  Students  — 


"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  an  individual  shall  not  be  an  eligible 
individual  for  the  computation  year  if,  at 
any  time  during  any  base  period  year,  such 
individual  was  a  student 

"(2)  Exception  for  married  students  pro- 
viding     25      PERCENT      OR      LESS      OE      JOINT 

INCOME.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  individual  for  any  computation  year  if— 

"(A)  the  individual  makes  a  joint  return 
for  the  computation  year,  and 

"(B)  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate adjusted  gross  income  of  such  indi- 
vidual and  the  spouse  of  such  individual  for 
such  computation  year  Is  attributable  to 
such  individual. 

"(3)  Student  defined.  — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  student'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  taxable  year,  an  individual 
who  during  each  of  5  calendar  months 
during  such  taxable  year  — 

"(A)  was  a  full-time  student  at  an  educa- 
tional organization  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)(A)(li);  or 

"(B)  was  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  in- 
stitutional onfarm  training  under  the  su- 
pervision of  an  accredited  agent  of  an  edu- 
cational organization  described  in  section 
170(b)(I)(A)(ii)  or  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State.". 

(b)  Repeal  of  Non-Full-Time  Student 
Support  Exception.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 1303(c)  (relating  to  individuals  receiv- 
ing support  from  others)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A), 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (C)"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (B)". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1985. 

SEC.  7M.  EMPLOYERS  REgl'IRED  TO  PROVIDE  CER- 
TAIN employees  and  ea.mily  mem 

BERS  WITH  I'ONTINl  ED  HEALTH  IN- 
SIRAN(E  (OVERACiE  AT  (JROl  P 
RATES 

(a)  Denial  of  Deduction  for  Employer 
Contribution  to  Plan.— Subsection  (i)  of 
section  162  (relating  to  deduction  for  trade 
or  business  expenses  with  respect  to  group 
health  plans)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  <3)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Plans  must  provide  continued  cover- 
age TO  certain  individuals.— 

"(A)  In  general.- No  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  this  section  for  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  by  an  employer  unless  all  such 
plans  maintained  by  such  employer  meet 
the  continuing  coverage  requirements  of 
subsection  (k). 

"(B)  Exception  for  certain  small  em- 
ployers. ETC— Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  plan  described  In  section 
106(b)(2).". 

(b)  Denial  of  Exclusion  for  Highly  Com- 
pensated Individuals.— Section  106  (relating 
to  contributions  by  employer  to  accident 
and  health  plans)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  before  "Gross"  and  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Exception  for  Highly  Compensated 
Individuals  Where  Plan  Pails  To  Provide 
Certain  Continuing  Coverage — 

"(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  contributed  by  an  em- 
ployer on  behalf  of  a  highly  compensated 
individual  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
105(h)(5))  to  a  group  health  plan  main- 
tained by  an  employer  unless  all  such  plans 
maintained  by  such  employer  meet  the  con- 


tinuing coverage  requirements  of  section 
162(k) 

"(2)  Exception  for  certain  plans.— Para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  any  group 
health  plan  established  and  maintained  for 
employees  by— 

"(A)  an  employer  which  normally  em- 
ployed 25  or  fewer  employees  on  a  typical 
business  day  durmg  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(B)  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  ihe  government  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical sutKllvision  thereof,  or  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or 

"(C)  a  church  or  a  convention  or  associa 
tion  of  churches  which  Is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501.  or  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  section  501(c)(3)  which  Is  operat- 
ed, supervised,  or  controlled  by  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

Under  regulations,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  subsections  la)  and  (b)  of  section  52  (re- 
lating to  employers  under  common  control) 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A). 

."(3)  Group  health  plan.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  group  health 
plan'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  162(l)(3) .". 

(c)  Continuing  Coverage  Require- 
ments—Section  162  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (k)  as  subsection  (1)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (J)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(k)  Continuing  Coverage  Requirements 
OF  Group  Health  Plans  — 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (i)(2)  and  section  106(b)(1).  a  ^roup 
health  plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  only  if— 

"(A)  each  qualified  beneficiary  who  would 
lose  coverage  under  the  plan  as  a  result  of  a 
qualifying  event  is  entitled  to  elect,  within 
the  60-day  period  beginning  with  the  quali- 
fying event,  continuation  coverage  under 
the  plan,  and 

(B)  the  plan  meets  such  notification  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  such  election  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescril>e. 

"(2)  Continuation  coverage.- For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  continu- 
ation coverage'  means  coverage  under  the 
plan  which  meets  the  following  require- 
ments: 

"(A)  Type  of  benefit  coverage.- The  cov- 
erage must  consist  of  coverage  which  is 
identical  to  the  coverage  which  was  provid- 
ed to  the  qualified  beneficiary  Immediately 
before  the  qualifying  event  (taking  into  ac- 
count any  changed  marital  status),  except 
that- 

"(i)  such  coverage  may  be  modified  In  the 
same  manner  as  such  coverage  is  modified 
for  all  similarly  situated  beneficiaries  for 
whom  a  qualifying  event  has  not  occurred, 
and 

■■(II)  each  qualified  beneficiary  shall  be  en- 
titled to  modify  such  coverage  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
similarly  situated  beneficiary  under  the 
plan. 

■■(B)  Period  of  coverage— The  coverage 
must  extend  for  at  least  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  qualifying  event  and 
ending  on  the  earlier  of — 

"(I)  the  last  day  of  the  18-month  period 
beginning  on  the  dale  of  the  first  qualifying 
event  with  respect  to  the  qualified  benefici- 
ary (or  such  earlier  day  as  the  qualified  ben- 
eficiary specifies),  or 

"(ID  the  date  on  which  the  employer 
ceases  to  provide  any  group  health  plan  to 
any  employee. 


(C)  Premium  requirements —The  plan 
may  require  a  qualified  beneficiary  to  pay  a 
premium  for  the  coverage,  except  that  such 
premium- 
ID  shall  not  exceed  102  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable premium,  and 

(ID  may.  at  the  election  of  the  qualified 
beneficiary,  be  made  in  monthly  Install- 
ments. 

(D)  No  requirements  of  insurability  — 
The  coverage  may  not  be  conditioned  upon, 
or  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  lack  of.  evi- 
dence of  Insurability. 

••(3)  Qualifying  event —For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  qualifying  event' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  covered  employ 
ee.  any  of  the  following  events  which,  but 
for  subsection  (1X2).  result  in  the  loss  of 
coverage  of  a  qualified  beneficiary: 

(A)  The  death  of  the  covered  employee. 

■(B)  The  separation  from  service  of  the 
covered  employee. 

"(C)  The  divorce  or  legal  separation  of  the 
covered  employee  from  the  employee's 
spouse. 

■•(D)  The  covered  employee  becoming  enti- 
tled to  benefiU  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(E)  A  dependent  child  ceasing  to  l>e  a  de- 
pendent child  under  the  generally  applica- 
ble requirements  of  the  plan. 

■■(4)  Applicable  premium.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection— 

(A)  In  general— The  term  applicable 
premium'  means,  with  respect  to  any  cover- 
age of  a  qualified  beneficiary,  the  cost  to 
the  plan  for  the  period  of  the  coverage  for  a 
similarly  situated  beneficiary  with  respect 
to  whom  a  qualifying  event  has  not  oc- 
curred (Without  regard  to  whether  such  cost 
IS  paid  by  the  employer  or  employee). 

(B)  Special     rule     for     self-insured 

PLANS.— 

•■(D  In  CENERAL.-Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ID.  In  the  case  of  a  self-Insured  plan, 
the  applicable  premium  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  the  cost  for  a  similarly  situat- 
ed beneficiary  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  adjusted  by  the  percentage  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  implicit  price  deflator  of  the 
gross  national  product  (calculated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  published  in 
the  Survey  of  Current  Business)  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  June  30  of  such 
preceding  calendar  year. 

"(ID  Self-insured  plan  to  use  reasonable 

estimates     where     significant     CHANGE.-In 

any  case  in  which  there  is  any  significant 
change  in  coverage  under,  or  in  employees 
covered  by.  a  self-insured  health  plan,  an 
employer  shall  determine  the  employer  con- 
tribution for  any  calendar  year  on  the  basis 
of  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding coverage.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
such  estimate  shall  be  made  on  an  actuarial 
basis,  and  in  the  making  of  any  such  esti- 
mate, there  shall  be  taken  Into  account  such 
factors  as  may  be  required  under  regula- 
tions. 

"(5)  Definitions  and  special  rules —For 
purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Covered  employee— The  term  cov- 
ered employee  means  an  individual  who  is 
(or  was)  provided  coverage  under  a  group 
health  plan  by  virtue  of  the  individual's  em- 
ployment or  previous  employment  with  an 
employer 
■•(B)  Qualified  beneficiary.— 
■■(I)  In  GENERAL-The  term  qualified  bene- 
ficiary' means,  with  respect  to  a  covered  em- 
ployee under  a  group  health  plan,  any  other 
individual  who.  on  the  day  before  the  quali- 
fying event  for  that  employee,  is  a  benefici- 
ary under  the  plan— 


(I)  as  the  spouse  of  the  covered  employ 

ee.  or 

"(II)  as  the  dependent  child  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

•■(ID  Special  rule  for  terminations —In 
the  case  of  a  qualifying  event  described  in 
paragraph  (3)(B).  the  term  qualified  benefi- 
ciary' includes  the  covered  employee.". 

(d)  Conforming  AMENOMENT.-Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  162(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •General  rule'^  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  Coverage  relating  to  end  stage 
renal  disease". 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  General  rule— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1986. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements. -In  the  case  of  a  group 
health  plan  mainUined  pursuant  to  one  or 
more  collective  bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween employee  representatives  and  one  or 
more  employers  ratified  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  t)efore  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  relating  to 
the  plan  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  thereof  agreed  to 
after  the  date  of  the  eniictment  of  this  Act). 

or 
<B)  January  1.  1987. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  any  plan 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  relating  to  the  plan 
which  amends  the  plan  solely  to  conform  to 
any  requirement  added  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  termination  of  such  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 

SEC  783.  application  OF  FRINGE  BENEFIT  RCLES 
TO  AIRLINES  AND  THEIR  AFFILIATES. 

(a)  Parents  of  Airline  Employees  Treat- 
ed AS  Employees  in  Applying  Fringe  Bene- 
fit Rules.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  132(f)  (relating  to 
certain  Individuals  treated  as  employees 
with  respect  to  certain  fringe  benefiU)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■  (3)  Special  rule  for  parents  in  the  case 
OF  AIR  transportation —Any  use  of  air 
transportation  by  a  parent  of  an  employee 
(determined  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(1)(B))  shall  be  treated  as  use  by  the  em- 
ployee.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1985. 

;b)  Line  of  Business  Test  for  Affiliates 
Providing  Airline-Related  Services.- 

(1)  In  general. -Section  132(h)  (relating 
to  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(6)  Special  rule  for  affiliates  of  air- 
lines.— 

'■(A)  In  general— If— 

"(Da  qualified  affiliate  Is  a  member  of  an 
affiliated  group  another  member  of  which 
operates  an  airline,  and 

"(ID  employees  of  the  qualified  affiliate 
who  are  directly  engaged  in  providing  air- 
line-related services  are  entitled  to  no-addi- 
tionalcosl  service  with  respect  to  air  trans- 
portation provided  by  such  other  member, 
then,  for  purposes  of  applying  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  to  such  no-additional- 
cost  service  provided  to  such  employees, 
such  qualified  affiliate  shall  be  treated  as 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  as  such 
other  member. 

"(B)  Qualified  AFFiLiATE.-For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  qualified  affili- 
ate'  means  any  corporation   which   is  pre- 


dominantly engaged  in  airline-related  serv- 
ices. 

"(C)  Airline-related  services.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  airline-re- 
lated services  means  any  of  the  following 
services  provided  in  connection  with  air 
transportation: 

■•(1)  Catering. 

"•(ID  Baggage  handling. 

"(Ill)  Ticketing  and  reservations. 

•■(Iv)  Flight  planning  and  weather  analy- 
sis. 

"(v)  ResUurants  and  gift  shops  located  at 

an  alrijort. 

"(vi)  Such  other  similar  services  provided 
to  the  airline  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

■■(D)  Affiliated  group.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  affiliated  group' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1504(a).  ". 

(2)  Effective  date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1985.  

(c)  Transitional  Rule  for  Determina- 
tion OF  Line  of  Business  in  Case  of  Affili- 
ated Group  Operating  Airline.— If.  as  of 
September  12.  1984- 

( 1 )  an  individual— 

(A)  was  an  employee  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  132  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  including  subsection  (f)  thereof)  of 
one  member  of  an  affiliated  group  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1504  of  such  Code),  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "first  corporation", 
and 

(B)  was  eligible  for  no-addltional-cost  serv- 
ice In  the  form  of  air  transportation  provid- 
ed by  another  member  of  such  affiliated 
group,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"second  corporation  ". 

(2)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  Individuals 
performing  service  for  the  first  corporation 
were  or  had  been  employees  of.  or  had  pre 
viously  performed  services  for.  the  second 
corporation,  and 

(3)  the  primary  business  of  the  affiliated 
group  was  air  transportation  of  passengers, 
then,  for  purposes  of  applying  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  132(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  with  respect  to  no- 
additlonal-cost  services  and  qualified  em- 
ployee discounts  provided  after  December 
31.  1984.  for  such  individual  by  the  second 
corporation,  the  first  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  engaged  in  the  same  air  transpor- 
tation line  of  business  as  the  second  corpo- 
ration. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, an  employee  of  the  second  corpora- 
tion who  is  performing  senices  for  the  first 
corporation  shall  also  be  treated  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  first  corporation. 

SEC  7K4  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  FACCLTY  HOl'SINC 

(a)  In  General— Section  119  (relating  to 
meals  or  lodging  furnished  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  employer)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'  (d)  Lodging  Furnished  by  Certain  Edu- 
cational Institutions  to  Employees.- 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.-For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining under  section  61  the  amount  includ- 
ible in  gross  Income  for  any  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  qualified  campus  lodging 
furnished  to  an  employee  of  an  educational 
Institution,  the  value  of  the  use  of  such 
lodging  shall  be  treated  as  not  greater  than 
5  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  such 
lodging  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Paragraph  !■  only  to  apply  if 
qualified  APPRAiSAL.-Paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  only  if  the  appraised  value  is  deter- 
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mined  by  an  appraisal  which  meets  such  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(3)  Qualified  campus  lodcinc— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified 
campus  lodging'  means  lodging  to  which 
subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  and  which  Is— 

"(A)  located  on.  or  in  the  proximity  of.  a 
campus  of  the  educational  institution,  and 

"(B)  furnished  to  the  employee,  his 
spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  Institution  for  use  as  a  resi- 
dence. 

"(4)  Educational  institution.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'educa- 
tional institution'  means  an  institution  de- 
scribed in  section  170(b)(l)(A)(ii).  ". 

(b)  ErFECTivt  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1985. 

SEC.  784.  CERTAIN  INSOLVENT  TAXPAYERS  AL 
LOWED  "H)  REDK  E  CAPrAL  CAINS 
PREKERENCE  ITEM  E(IR  PI  RPOSES  OK 
THE  INDIVini  AL  MINIMI  M  TAX 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (9)  of  section 
57(a)  (relating  to  capital  gains  as  items  of 
tax  preference)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  Special  rule  por  certain  insolvent 

TAXPAYERS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amount  of  the  lax 
preference  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  t>e 
reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the  excess 
(If  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  applicable  percentage  of  gain 
from  any  Insolvency  transaction,  over 

"(II)  the  applicable  percentage  of  any  loss 
from  amy  insolvency  transaction  which  off- 
sets such  gain. 

"(11)  Reduction  limited  to  amount  or  in- 
solvency.—The  amount  of  the  reduction  de- 
termined under  clause  (i)  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  by  which  the  taxpayer  is  insol- 
vent immediately  before  the  transaction  (re- 
duced by  any  portion  of  such  amount  previ- 
ously taken  into  account  under  this  clause). 

"(ill)  Insolvency  transaction.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  insol- 
vency transaction'  means— 

"(I)  the  transfer  by  a  taxpayer  of  real 
property  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  of  the  tax- 
payer to  a  creditor  In  cancellation  of  indebt- 
edness, or 

"(II)  the  sale  or  exchange  by  the  taxpayer 
of  property  described  in  subclause  (I)  under 
the  threat  of  foreclosure, 
but  only  if  the  taxpayer  is  insolvent  imme- 
diately l)efore  such  transaction. 

"(iv)  Insolvent.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  'insolvent'  means  the 
excess  of  liabilities  over  the  fair  market 
value  of  assets. 

"(V)  Applicable  percentage.  — For  purposes 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  "applicable 
percentage"  means  that  percentage  of  net 
capital  gain  with  respect  to  which  a  deduc- 
tion Is  allowed  under  section  1202(a).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  transfers 
or  sales  or  exchanges  made  after  December 
31.  1981,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

SEC.  7K4i.  treatment  OE  CERTAIN  POI.LITION 
CONTROL  BONDS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (F)  of  section  103(b)(4)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
pollution  control  facilities),  any  obligation 
issued  after  December  31,  1985.  shall  be 
treated  as  described  in  such  subparagraph  If 
it  is  part  of  an  issue  substantially  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  used  by  a  qualified  re- 


gional pollution  control  authority  to  acquire 
existing  air  or  water  pollution  control  facili- 
ties which  the  authority  itself  will  operate 
in  order  to  maintain  or  improve  control  of 
pollutants.  The  provisions  of  section 
103(b)(n)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  prohibi 
tlon  on  acquisition  of  existing  property  not 
permitted)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation 
described  in  the  prececiing  .sentence. 

(b)  $200,000,000  Limitation. -The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  obligations  to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  applies  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000,000.  except  that  the  amount  of 
such  obligations  issued  during  calendar  year 
1986  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

(c)  Restrictions.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  if— 

(1)  the  amount  paid  (directly  or  indirect- 
ly) for  the  facilities  does  not  exceed  their 
fair  market  value, 

(2)  the  fees  or  charges  Imposed  (directly 
or  indirectly)  on  any  seller  for  the  use  of 
any  facilities  after  the  sale  are  not  less  than 
the  amounts  charged  for  the  use  of  such  fa- 
cilities to  persons  other  than  the  seller. 

(3)  the  original  use  of  the  facilities  ac- 
quired with  the  proceeds  of  such  obligations 
commenced  before  September  3,  1982,  and 

(4)  no  person  other  than  the  qualified  re- 
gional pollution  control  authority  is  consid- 
ered after  the  sale  as  the  owner  of  the  facili- 
ties for  purposes  of  Federal  income  taxes. 

(d)  Qualified  Regional  Pollution  Con- 
trol Authority  Defined —For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "qualified  regional 
pollution  control  authority"  means  an  au- 
thority which- 

(1)  is  a  political  subdivision  created  by 
State  law  to  control  air  or  water  pollution. 

(2)  has  within  its  jurisdictional  boundaries 
all  or  part  of  at  least  2  counties  (or  equiva- 
lent political  subdivisions). 

(3)  operates  air  or  water  pollution  control 
facilities,  and 

(4)  was  created  on  September  1,  1969. 

(e)  Repeal  of  Section  103(b)( ID-Para- 
graph (11)  of  section  103(b)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SE<  .  7H7    treatment  OF  THE  NETTIN(;  OF  CAINS 
AND  LOSSES  BY  (  (M)PERATIVES. 

(a)  In  General —Section  1388  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules  applicable  to 
cooperatives)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (J)  as  subsection  (k)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (1)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(j)  Special  Rules  for  the  Netting  of 
Gains  and  Losses  by  Cooperatives.— For 
purposes  of  this  subchapter,  in  the  case  of 
any  organization  to  which  part  I  of  this  sub- 
chapter applies— 

"(1)  Optional  netting  or  patronage  gains 
AND  LOSSES  PERMITTED.- The  net  earnings  of 
such  organization  may,  at  its  option,  be  de- 
termined by  offsetting  patronage  losses  (in- 
cluding any  patronage  loss  carried  to  such 
year)  which  are  attributable  to  1  or  more  al- 
l(x:ation  units  (whether  such  units  are  func- 
tional, divisional,  departmental,  geographic, 
or  otherwise)  against  patronage  earnings  of 
1  or  more  other  such  allocation  units. 

"(2)  Existence  of  obligations  to  pay.— In 
determining  under  subsection  (a)(2)  wheth- 
er any  obligation  of  such  organization  to 
pay  a  patronage  dividend  exists,  there  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  the  right  to  offset 
losses  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
"(3)  Notice  requirements  — 
"(A)  In  general. —  In  the  case  of  any  orga- 
nization which  exercises  its  option  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  taxable  year,  such  or 
ganization  shall,  on  or  before  the  ISth  day 
of  the  9th  month  following  the  close  of  such 


taxable  year,  provide  to  each  patron  a  writ- 
ten notice  which  — 

"(i)  states  that  the  organization  has  offset 
earnings  and  losses  from  1  or  more  of  its  al- 
location units  and  that  such  offset  may 
have  a.ffected  the  amount  which  is  l>eing.  or 
would  have  been,  distributed  to  such  patron. 

"(ii)  states  generally  the  identity  of  the 
offsetting  allocation  units,  and 

"(ill)  states  briefly  what  rights.  If  any. 
such  patron  may  have  to  additional  finan- 
cial information  of  such  organization  under 
terms  of  its  charter,  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, or  bylaws,  or  under  any  provision  of 
law. 

"(B)  Certain  information  need  not  be 
PROVIDED.— An  organization  may  exclude 
from  the  information  required  to  l>e  provid- 
ed under  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  any 
detailed  or  specific  data  regarding  earnings 
or  losses  of  such  units  which  such  organiza- 
tion determines  would  disclose  commercially 
sensitive  information  which— 

"(I)  could  result  in  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage to  such  organization,  or 

"(ii)  could  create  a  competitive  advantage 
to  the  benefit  of  a  competitor  of  such  orga- 
nization. 

"(C)  Failure  to  provide  sufficient 
notice —If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  organization  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
notice  under  this  paragraph— 

"(I)  the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  organi- 
zation, and 

"(Ii)  such  organization  shall,  upon  receipt 
of  such  notification,  provide  to  each  patron 
a  revised  notice  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph. 

Any  such  failure  shall  not  affect  the  treat- 
ment of  the  organization  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  sulx^hapter  or  section  521. 

"(4)  Patronage  earnings  or  losses  de- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'patronage  earnings"  and  patronage 
losses'  means  earnings  and  losses,  respec- 
tively, which  are  derived  from  business  done 
with  or  for  patrons  of  the  organization  ". 

(b)  Tax-Exempt  Status  Not  Affected  by 
NrrriNG.- Section  521(b)  (relating  to  appli- 
cable rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Netting  of  losses —Exemption  shall 
not  be  denied  any  such  association  because 
such  association  computes  its  net  earnings 
for  purposes  of  determining  any  amount 
available  for  distribution  to  patrons  in  the 
manner  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 1388(J) .". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1962. 

(2)  Notification  requirement —The  pro- 
visions of  section  1388(j)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SE(  ••**  AI.I.(KATION  INDER  SECTION  HCt  OF  RE- 
SEAH(  H  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  EX 
PENDITIRES 

Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  126  of  the  Def 
icit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1985""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    1986  ". 

P.\RT  2-Sl  PKRRM) 

SE(7KS  SHORT  TITLE 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  Superfund 
Revenue  Act  of  1985  ". 
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SEC.  78»A.  5-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  TAX  ON  PETRO 
LEIM  AND  CERTAIN  CHEMICAI^:  CER 
TAIN  EXEMPTIONS 

(a)  5-Year  Extension:  Termination  if 
Funds  Unspent  or  $7,500,000,000  Collect- 
ed,— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4611  (relating  to  termination)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Termination.— 

"(1)  In  general —Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990. 

"(2)   No  tax   if   unobligated   balance   in 

FUND   IS   MORE  THAN   CERTAIN   AMOUNT  —If.   On 

September  30.  1988.  or  September  30.  1989- 
"(A)  the  unobligated  balance  in  the  Haz- 
ardous Substance  Superfund  exceeds 
$2,225,000,000  or  $3,000,000,000.  respective- 
ly, and 

(B)  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  determines  that  such 
unobligated  balance         will         exceed 

$2,225,000,000,  or  $3,000,000,000  on  Septem- 
l>er  30.  1989,  or  September  30.  1990.  respec- 
tively, if  no  tax  is  imposed  under  section 
4001.  4611.  or  4661  during  calendar  year 
1989  or  1990,  respectively, 
then  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion during  calendar  year  1989  or  1990,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(3)   No  TAX    IF  AMOUNTS  COLLECTED  EXCEED 

$7,500,000,000- 

"(A)  Estimates  by  secretary— The  Secre- 
tary as  of  the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter 
(and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate)  shall  make  an  esti- 
mate of— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  taxes  which  will  be  col- 
lected under  sections  4001.  4611.  and  4661 
and  credited  to  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund.  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  interest  which  will  be 
credited  to  such  Fund  under  section 
9602(b)(3), 

during  the  period  beginning  Octol)er  1.  1985. 
and  ending  September  30.  1990. 

"(B)  Termination  if  »7.50o.ooo.ooo  cred- 
ited before  SEPTEMBER  30.  1990.— If  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  under  subparagraph  (A) 
that  more  than  $7,500,000,000  will  be  cred- 
ited to  the  Fund  before  September  30.  1990. 
no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  this  section 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates $7,500,000,000  will  be  so  credited  to 
the  Fund. 

"(4)  Procedures  for  termination.— The 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  provide  proce- 
dures for  the  termination  under  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of  the  tax  under  this  section  and 
section  4661 .". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  303 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re 
sponse.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (relating  to  expiration  of  revenue  pro- 
visions) is  repealed. 

(b)  Exemption  for  Exports  of  Taxable 
CThemicals.  — 

(1)  In  CENERAL.-Section  4662  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(f)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Exemption  for  Exports  of  Taxable 
Chemicals.— 

"( 1 )  Tax-free  sales.— 
"(A)  In  general— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
under  section  4661  on  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer  of  any  taxable  chemi- 
cal for  export,  or  for  resale  by  the  purchas- 
er to  a  second  purchaser  for  export. 


"(B)  Proof  of  export  required.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  section  4221(b)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Credit  or  refund  where  tax  paid.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  if— 

'  (i)  a  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  chemical,  and 

"(ii)  such  chemical  was  exported  by  any 
person, 

credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  of  such 
tax  shall  be  allowed  or  made  to  the  person 
who  paid  such  tax. 

"(B)  Condition  to  allowance.— No  credit 
or  refund  shall  be  allowed  or  made  under 
subparagraph  (A)  unless  the  person  who 
paid  the  tax  establishes  that  such  person— 

"(i)  has  repaid  or  agreed  to  repay  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  person  who  ex- 
ported the  taxable  chemical,  or 

"(ii)  has  obtained  the  written  consent  of 
such  exporter  to  the  allowance  of  the  credit 
or  the  making  of  the  refund. 

"(3)  Regulations- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

(2)  Refund  or  credit.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  4662(d)  (relating  to  refund  or  credit 
for  certain  uses)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  sale  of  which  by 
such  person  would  be  taxable  under  such 
section"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "which  is  a  taxable  chemi- 
cal", and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "imposed  by  such  sec- 
tion on  the  other  substance  manufactured 
or  produced"  in  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "imposed  by  such  section 
on  the  other  substance  manufactured  or 
produced  (or  which  would  have  been  im- 
posed by  such  section  on  such  other  sub- 
stance but  for  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion)". 

(c)  Exemption  for  Certain  Recycled 
Chemicals.— 

(1)  In  general— Section  4662(b)  (relating 
to  exceptions  and  other  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)    Recycled    chromium,    cobalt,    and 

NICKEL.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
under  section  4661(a)  on  any  chromium, 
cobalt,  or  nickel  which  is  diverted  or  recov- 
ered from  any  solid  waste  as  part  of  a  recy- 
cling process  (and  not  as  part  of  the  original 
manufacturing  or  production  process). 

"(B)  Exception  for  imports.— This  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  any 
chromium,  cobalt,  or  nickel  which  is  divert- 
ed or  recovered  outside  the  United  States 
and  then  imported  into  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Certain  persons  not  eligible.— 

"(i)  In  general.— This  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  taxpayer  during  any  period 
during  which  the  taxpayer  is  a  potentially 
responsible  party  for  a  site  which  is  listed 
on  the  National  Priorities  List  published  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
section  105  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980.  except  that  such  period 
shall  not  begin  until  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  noti- 
fies the  taxpayer  that  the  taxpayer  is  such 
a  party. 

"(ii)  Exception  where  taxpayer  is  in 
COMPLIANCE.— Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  portion  of  the  period  during  which  the 
taxpayer  is  in  compliance  with  each  order, 
decree,  or  judgment  issued  against  the  tax 
payer  with  respect  to  the  site  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  under  the  Comprehensive  En- 


vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980.  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  or  both. 

"(D)  Solid  waste —For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "solid  waste"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  1004  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  include  any  byproduct, 
coproduct,  or  other  waste  from  any  process 
of  smelting,  refining,  or  otherwise  extract- 
ing any  metal". 

(2)  Credit  or  refund.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  4662(d).  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b)(2).  is  amended  by  inserting  ""(b)(7)  or" 
before  "(e)"  in  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(d)  Tax  Exemption  for  Animal  Feed  Sub- 
stances.— 

(1)  In  general —Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4662  (relating  to  definitions  and  special 
rules  with  respect  to  the  tax  on  certain 
chemicals),  as  amended  by  subsection  (c)(1). 
is  sjrended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(8)  Substances  used  in  the  production 
of  animal  feed.— 

"(A)  In  general— In  the  case  of  nitric 
acid,  sulfuric  acid,  ammonia,  or  methane 
used  to  produce  ammonia,  which  is  a  quali- 
fied animal  feed  substance,  no  tax  shall  he 
imposed  under  section  4661(a). 

"(B)  Qualified  animal  feed  substance.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  quali- 
fied animal  feed  substance"  means  any  sub- 
stance— 

"(i)  used  in  a  qualified  animal  feed  use  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer  or  importer, 

"(ii)  sold  for  use  by  any  purchaser  in  a 
qualified  animal  feed  use.  or 

"(iii)  sold  for  resale  by  any  purchaser  for 
use,  or  resale  for  ultimate  use,  in  a  qualified 
animal  feed  use. 

"(C)  Qualified  animal  feed  use— The 
term  qualified  animal  feed  use"  means  any 
use  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
animal  feed  or  animal  feed  supplements,  or 
of  Ingredients  used  in  animal  feed  or  animal 
feed  supplements. 

"(D)  Taxation  of  nonqualified  sale  or 
USE.— For  purposes  of  section  4661(a).  if  no 
tax  was  imposed  by  such  section  on  the  sale 
or  use  of  any  chemical  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  first  person  who  sells  or  uses 
such  chemical  other  than  in  a  sale  or  use  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  l>e  treated 
as  the  manufacturer  of  such  chemical". 

(2)  Refund  or  credit  for  substances  used 

IN  THE  production  OF  ANIMAL  FEED.— SubSeC- 

tion  (d)  of  section  4662  (relating  to  refunds 
and  credits  with  respect  to  the  tax  on  cer- 
tain chemicals)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Use  in  the  production  of  animal 
FEED —Under  regulations  prescril)ed  by  the 
Secretary.  If— 

"(A)  a  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid 
with  respect  to  nitric  acid,  sulfuric  acid,  am- 
monia, or  methane  used  to  produce  ammo- 
nia, without  regard  to  subsection  (b)(8).  and 
"(B)  any  person  uses  such  substance  as  a 
qualified  animal  feed  substance, 
then  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
tax  so  paid  over  the  tax  determined  with 
regard  to  sul)seclion  (b)(8)  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  to 
such  person  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  an  overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  this 
section."". 

(e)  Certain  Exchanges  by  Taxpayers  Not 
Treated  as  Sales —Subsection  (c)  of  section 
4662  (relating  to  use  by  manufactures)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Use  and  Certain  Exchanges  by  Man- 
ufacturer, Etc.— 
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"(1)  Use  treatto  as  sale.— Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b).  If  any  person  manu- 
factures, produces,  or  Imports  any  taxable 
chemical  and  uses  such  chemical,  then  such 
person  shall  be  liable  for  tax  under  section 
4661  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  chemical 
were  sold  by  such  person. 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  imvewtory  ex- 
changes.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
this  paragraph.  In  any  case  In  which  a  man- 
ufacturer, producer,  or  Importer  of  a  lax- 
able  chemical  exchanges  such  chemical  as 
part  of  a  Inventory  exchange  with  another 
person— 

"(I)  such  exchange  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  sale,  and 

■■(11)  such  other  person  shall,  for  purposes 
of  section  4661.  be  treated  as  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  Importer  of  such  chemi- 
cal. 

•■(B)  Exception  tor  exchanges  wheke  re- 
cipient NOT  TAXABLE. — Subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Inventory  exchange  if 
the  person  receiving  the  taxable  chemical 
would  not  be  subject  to  tax  on  the  s&le  of 
such  chemical  (other  than  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (b)>. 

•■(C)  Registration  reqdirement— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  inven- 
tory exchange  unless— 

"(i)  l)oth  parties  are  registered  with  the 
Secretary  as  manufacturers,  producers,  or 
importers  of  taxable  chemicals,  and 

•■(ID  the  person  receiving  the  taxable 
chemical  has.  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  notified  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer  of  such  person's  regis- 
tration number  and  the  internal  revenue 
district  in  which  such  person  is  registered. 

■•(D)  Inventory  exchange.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  inventory  ex- 
change' means  an  exchange  In  which  a 
person  exchanges  property  which,  in  the 
hands  of  such  ijerson.  is  property  described 
in  section  1221(1)  for  property  of  another 
person  which,  in  such  other  person's  hands, 
is  so  described.". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— 

'1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1985. 

(2)  Inventory  exchanges.— 

(A)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  apply  as  If  In- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
211  of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response 
Revenue  Act  of  1980. 

(B)  Exception  where  manufacturer  paid 
tax.— In  the  case  of  any  inventory  exchange 
before  January  1,  1986,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  not  apply  If  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  treated 
such  exchange  as  a  sale  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  paid  the  tax  imposed  by  such  sec- 
tion. 

(C)  Registration  re«juirements.— Section 
4662(c)(2)(C)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (e))  shall  apply  to  exchanges  made 
after  December  31,  1985. 

SW.    7MSH.    IMP<)SITI<»N    (»K    .SIPERKIIND    EXCISE 
TAX. 

(a)  In  General— Subtitle  D  (relating  to 
miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  chapter  31  the  following 
new  chapter: 

•C'HAPTKR  30— srPERFl'ND  EXCISE  TAX 
"Subchapter  A.  Imposition  of  tax. 
•'Subchapter  B.  Taxable  transaction. 
■Subchapter  C.  Taxable    amount;    exempt 


tran&aclions,  credit  against  tax. 
■Subchapter  D.  Administration. 
■Subchapter  E.  Definitions;  special  rules. 

"Subchapter  A— Impoaicion  of  Tax 
"Sec.  4001.  Imi>osltlon  of  tax. 
■Sec.  4002.  Termination. 
•SEC.  4001.  iMPOsrrioN  of  tax. 

■  (a)  General  Rule— A  tax  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  each  taxable  transaction. 

■■(b)  Amount  of  Tax.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  chapter,  the  amount  of  the 
tax    shall    be    .08    percent    of    the    taxable 
amount. 
-SEC  400J  termination. 

"(a)  In  General.— No  tax  shall  be  Imposed 
under  this  section  after  December  31.  1990. 

■■(b)  No  Tax  if  Funds  Unspent  or 
$7,500,000,000  Collected.  -No  tax  shall  be 
Imposed  under  subsection  (a)  during  any 
period  during  which  no  tax  is  Imposed 
under  section  4611(a)  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  section  4611(d),  except 
that  section  4611(d)(3)  shall,  for  purpioses  of 
this  subsection.  l>e  applied  by  sut>stitutlng 
■December  31,  1990^  for  September  30,  1990^ 
each  place  It  appears. 

■■(c)  Procedures  for  Termination.— 

■■(1)  Proration  over  taxable  period.— In 
the  case  of  any  taxable  period  which  begins 
before  and  ends  after  the  date  of  any  termi- 
nation under  this  section,  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4001  (and  the  credit  allowable 
under  section  4013)  for  such  taxable  period 
shall  be  equal  to  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  of  the  amount  of  such  tax  (and 
credit)  for  such  taxable  period  (determined 
without  regard  to  the  termination)  as— 

■■(A)  the  number  of  days  in  such  taxable 
period  up  to  and  including  the  date  of  ter- 
mination, t>ears  to 

■■(B)  the  number  of  days  In  such  taxable 
period. 

(2)  Other  procedurzs  — The  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  provide  such  procedures 
for  a  termination  under  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary. 

"Subchapter  B— Taxable  Traniaction 
Sec.  4003.  Taxable  transaction. 
'Sec.  4004.  Taxable  person. 
•SEC.  4003.  taxable tra.nsaction 

••(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  •taxable  transaction^ 
means— 

••(1)  the  sale  or  leasing  of  tangible  person- 
al property  In  the  United  States  by  a  tax- 
able person  in  connection  with  a  trade  or 
business,  or 

'■(2)  the  Importing  of  tangible  personal 
property  Into  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  a  taxable  person. 

■■(b)  Exempt  Transactions.— For  exempt 
transactions,  see  section  4012, 
•SEC  4004.  taxable  person 

'Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
chapter,  for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  ■taxable  person'  means— 

'•(1)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  transaction 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
4003(a)- 

••(A)  the  manufacturer  of  the  tangible  per- 
sonal property,  or 

'•(B)  any  person  who  Included  the  costs  of 
the  tangible  personal  property  in  such  per- 
son's qualified  Inventory  costs,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  trans«u;tlon 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
4003(a),  the  Importer  of  the  tangible  person- 
al property. 

"Subchapter  C — Taxable  Amount:  Exempt 
Tran«actiont:  Credit  Aitainit  Tax 

"Sec.  4011.  Taxable  amount. 


•Sec.  4012.  Exempt  transactions. 

•'Sec.  4013.  Credit  against  tax  on  sales  and 
leases. 

-SET.  4011  TAXABLE  AMOfNT 

■■(a)  Sale.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  taxable  amount  for  any  sale  shall  t>e  the 
price  (in  money  or  fair  market  value  of 
other  consideration)  charged  the  purchaser 
of  the  property  by  the  seller  thereof— 

■(1)  including  Items  payable  to  the  seller 
with  respect  to  such  transaction,  but 

■■(2)  excluding  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4001  with  respect  to  such  transaction. 

■'(b)  Imports.— For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  taxable  amount  in  the  case  of  any 
Import  shall  l)e— 

"( 1 )  the  customs  value  plus  customs  duties 
and  any  other  duties  which  may  t>e  imposed, 
or 

■■(2)  If  there  Is  no  such  customs  value,  the 
fair  market  value  (determined  as  if  the  Im- 
porter had  sold  the  property). 

••(c)  Leases— For  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  taxable  amount  In  the  case  of  any  lease 
shall  be  the  gross  payments  under  the  lease. 

■■(d)  Containers,  Packing  and  TIianspor- 
TATioN  Charges;  Constructive  Sales 
Price.- Under  regulations,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  sut>sectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4216  (relating  to  containers,  packing 
and  transportation  charges,  etc..  and  con- 
structive sales  price)  shall  apply  in  comput- 
ing the  taxable  amount. 

■■(e)  Special  Rule  Where  Sale  or  Lease 
Payments  Received  In  More  Than  1  Tax- 
able Period.- 

■■(1)  Sales.— In  the  case  of  a  sale  where 
the  consideration  Is  received  by  the  seller  In 
more  than  1  taxable  period,  the  taxable 
amount  for  each  such  taxable  period  shall 
Include  that  portion  of  the  taxable  amount 
which  is  includible  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  taxable  person  for  purposes  of  chapter  1 
for  taxable  years  ending  with  or  within  such 
taxable  period  (or  would  be  so  includible  if 
It  were  not  excludable  from  gross  income). 

■'(2)  Leases —In  the  case  of  a  lease  with  a 
term  which  includes  more  than  1  taxable 
period,  the  taxable  amount  for  each  such 
taxable  period  shall  Include  the  gross  lease 
payments  received  by  the  taxable  person 
during  such  taxable  period. 

-SEC.  40IJ  EXEMPT  TRA.S8ACTION8. 

■'(a)  Imports  of  $10,000  or  Less.— No  tax 
shall  be  imposed  under  section  4001  on  any 
tangible  personal  property  imported  into 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States 
as  part  of  a  shipment  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  498(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930: 
19  use.  1498(1))  the  aggregate  taxable 
amount  of  which  Is  $10,000  or  less. 

■■(b)  Exports.— Under  regulations,  no  tax 
shall  be  imposed  under  section  4001  on  the 
sale  of  any  property  which  is  to  be  exported 
outside  the  United  States. 

■■(c)  Governmental  Entities  and  Exempt 
Organizations  Exempt  From  Tax  on  Sales 
AND  Leases  — 

■■(1)  Governmental  entities— No  tax 
shall  be  imposed  under  section  4001  on  the 
sale  or  leasing  of  any  tangible  personal 
property  by  the  United  States,  any  State  or 
political  subdivision,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Commonwealth  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  smy  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(2)  Exempt  organizations— No  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  under  section  4001  on  the  sale  or 
leasing  of  any  tangible  personal  property  by 
any  organization  which  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  chapter  1  by  reason  of  section 
601(a),  unless  the  taxable  transaction  Is  part 
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of  an  unrelated  trade  or  business  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  513). 

•SEC.  401J    credit  against  TAX  ON  SALES  AND 
LEASES. 

••(a)  General  Rule —There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001  for  any  taxable  period  on  tax 
able  transactions  descril)ed  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  4003(a)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  of— 

(1)  .08  percent  of  the  qualified  inventory 
costs  of  the  taxable  person  for  the  taxable 
period,  or 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001  on  such  taxable  transactions,  to 
the  extent  such  amount  does  not  exceed 
$4,000. 

(b)  Limitation  Based  on  Tax  Liability; 
Carryforward  of  Excess  Credit — 

■■(l)^  Limitation  based  on  amount  of 
TAX.— The  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  period  shall 
not  exceed  the  liability  for  tax  imposed  by 
section  4001  for  such  period. 

(2) "  Carryforward  of  excess  credit —If 
the  credit  allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  period  exceeds  the  limitation 
imposed  by  paragraph  (1).  such  credit  shall 
be  carried  to  the  succeeding  taxable  period 
and  added  to  the  credit  allowable  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  succeeding  taxable 
period. 

(c)  Qualified  Inventory  Costs.— For 
purposes  of  this  chapter— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.-Excepi  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  term  qualified  inventory 
costs^  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
period,  the  costs  of  tangible  personal  prop 
erty  which— 

■■(A)  are  allocable  to  the  inventory  of  a 
manufacturer  under  the  full  absorption 
method  of  accounting  under  section  471, 
and 

■■(B)  are  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxable 
person  during  such  taxable  period. 

■  (2)  Special  rules —For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

(A)  Expensing  rather  than  depreciation 
OR  amortization —The  qualified  inventory 
costs  of  any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  period 
shall,  in  lieu  of  any  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion or  amortization,  include  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  during  such  taxable  period 
for  tangible  personal  property  acquired  or 
leased  incident  to,  and  necessary  for,  pro- 
duction or  manufacturing  operations  or 
processes. 

■(B)  Taxpayers  using  methods  of  ac- 
counting  OTHER   than   the   FULL   ABSORPTION 

method  -In  the  case  of  a  taxable  person 
using  a  method  of  accounting  other  than 
the  full  absorption  method  used  in  deter 
mining  the  inventory  of  a  manufacturer 
under  section  471,  the  qualified  inventory 
costs  of  such  person  shall,  except  as  provid 
ed  in  regulations,  include  only  those  costs 
included  in  the  inventory  of  a  manufacturer 
under  such  full  absorption  method. 

■■(C)  Property  manufactured  for  lease  by 
MANUFACTURER —For  purposes  of  computing 
qualified  inventory  costs,  any  tangible  per- 
sonal property  which  is  manufactured  for 
lease  by  the  manufacturer  shall  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  properly  which  is 
manufactured  for  sale  by  the  manufacturer. 

■■(d)  Special  Rule  for  Taxpayers  Under 
Common  Control  — 

■■(1)  In  GENERAL.-All  persons  which  are- 

■(A)  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  52(a)),  or 

••(B)  under  common  control  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  52(b)), 


shall  be  treated  as  1  person  for  purposes  of 
applying  the  $4,000  amount  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2). 

••(2)  Allocation  of  «4,ooo.— The  $4,000 
amount  under  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  al- 
located among  persons  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"Subchapter  I)— Admini«lnition 
"Sec.  4021.  Liability  for  tax. 
•Sec.  4022.  Return      requirement;      taxable 
period;      depositary       require- 
ments. 
■Sec.  4023.  Regulations. 
••SE(    4021   LIABILITY  FOR  TAX. 

•  The  taxable  person  shall  be  liable  for  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4001. 

•SEC.  4022.  RETIRN  REQl  IREMENT.  TAXABLE 
PERIOD:  DEPOSITARY  REQl  IRE 
MENTS. 

■■(a)  Return  Requirement — 
■■(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  each  taxable  person  shall 
file  a  return  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4001  for  any  taxable  period  not  later  than— 
■■(A)  the  due  date  (including  extensions) 
for  filing  the  taxpayer's  return  of  tax  under 
chapter  I.  or 

■■(B)  if  there  is  no  return  of  tax  under 
chapter  1,  the  due  date  (including  exten- 
sions) under  chapter  1  for  a  taxable  year 
which  is  the  calendar  year. 

■■(2)  Exception  for  sales  or  leases  of 
1 5.000.000  OR  less.— A  taxable  person  shall 
not  be  required  to  file  a  return  for  any  lax- 
able  period  for  taxable  transactions  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  4003(a)  if 
the  aggregate  taxable  amount  for  such 
transactions  is  $5,000,000  or  less. 

■■(3)  Other  exceptions— The  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  exempt  any  taxable 
person  from  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(1). 

■■(b)  Taxable  Period.— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  taxable  period^ 
means— 

■■(1)  the  taxable  persons  Uxable  year  for 
purposes  of  chapter  1.  or 

•(2)  if  there  is  no  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1,  the  calendar  year. 
■■(c)  Depositary  Requirements — 
■■(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any 
person  with  respect  to  whom  a  tax  is  im- 
posed under  section  4001  for  any  taxable 
period  on  any  taxable  transaction  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  4003(a),  such 
person  shall  make  quarterly  deposits  of  the 
estimated  amount  of  such  tax  for  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  period. 

•■(2)  Special  rule  for  ist  taxable 
period.- Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  a 
deposit  shall  be  required  for  the  first  tax- 
able period  of  any  taxable  person  to  which 
this  chapter  applies  if  the  gross  receipts  of 
such  person  during  the  first  taxable  year 
ending  before  such  taxable  period  from  the 
sale  or  leasing  of  tangible  personal  property 
manufactured  by  such  person  exceed 
$50,000,000. 
-SE(   4023  RE(a  lations. 

■  The  Secretary  shall  presc.-ibe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"Subchapter  E— Definitions:  Special  Rules 
"Sec.  4031.  Definitions;  special  rules. 

••SE(    4031   DEKIMTIOSS:  SPE(  lAL  RILES. 

•■(a)  Manufacturing.- For  purposes  cf 
this  chapter— 

■■(1)  Production  included— The  term 
manufacturing^  includes  the  production  of 
tangible  personal  property,  including  raw 
materials. 


"(2)  Certain  activities  not  included  in 
MANUFACTURING —The  term  manufacturing 
does  not  include— 

■■(A)  the  furnishing  of  ser\ices  incidental 
to  storage  or  transportation  of  property. 

■■(B)  the  preparation  of  food  in  a  restau 
rant  or  other  retail  food  establishment,  or 

■■(C)  the  incidental  preparation  oi  proper- 
ty by  a  retailer  or  wholesaler  (including  rou- 
tine assemblage). 

■■(b)  Manufacturer— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  manufacturer^  includes 
any  producer  of  tangible  personal  property 
(including  raw  materials),  but  does  not  in- 
clude any  person  conducting  an  activity  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2). 

'■(c)  Person.— For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  person^  includes  ajiy  govern- 
mental entity. 

■■(d)  United  States —For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  United  States',  when 
used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  a 
Commonwealth  and  any  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

■•(e)  Tangible  Personal  Property— For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  tangible 
personal  property^  does  not  include  unprtK- 
essed  agricultural  products  or  unprocessed 
food  products. 

■■(f)  Unprocessed  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts.—For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  unprocessed  agricultural  prcducf  in- 
cludes timber  and  fish. 

■■(g)  Customs  Territory  of  the  United 
States.— For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
headnote  2  of  the  General  Headnotes  and 
Rules  of  Interpretation  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202). 

"(h)  Tax  on  Import  in  Addition  to 
Duty —The  tax  imposed  by  section  4001  on 
the  importing  of  any  tangible  personal 
property  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  duty  im- 
posed on  such  importation. 

■■(i)  Disposition  of  Revenues  Prom 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.— The 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)(3)  and  (b)(3)  of 
section  7652  and  any  similar  provision  of 
law  which  requires  an  internal  revenue  tax 
collected  by  the  United  Stales  to  be  paid  to 
a  Commonwealth  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  apply  to  any  lax  im- 
posed by  section  4001. 

"(j)  Special  Rule  for  Short  Taxable  Pe- 
RIODS.-In  the  case  of  a  taxable  period 
which  is  less  than  1  calendar  year,  there 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  $4,000  amounts 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  section  4013 
and  the  $5,000,000  amount  in  section 
4022(a)(2)  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  amounts  as  the  number  of 
days  in  the  taxable  period  bears  to  365. 

■■(k)  Sale  To  Include  Certain  Exchanges 
AND  Transfers. -For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, except  as  provided  in  regulations,  the 
term  sale'  includes  any  exchange  or  trans- 
fer other  than  a  gift  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  102  or  section  170).  •. 
(b)  Application  or  Certain  Penalties. - 

(1)  Failure  to  file  return  or  pay  tax — 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6651(a)  i  relating  to 
addition  to  tax)  is  amended  by   inserting 

■section  4022  (relating  to  Superfund  excise 
tax),^^  before    subchapter  A  of  chapter  b\". 

(2)  Negligence  penalty —Section  6653(a) 
(relating  to  negligence  or  intentional  disre- 
gard of  rules  and  regulations)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  by  chapter  30  (relating 
to  Superfund  excise  tax),'  after  subtitle  B^ 
in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Windfall  Prof  if  in 
the  heading  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■Certain  Excise  ■ 
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(3)  Failure  to  make  deposits.— Section 
6656  (relating  to  failure  to  make  deposit  of 
taxes  or  overstatement  of  deposits)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Superpund  Excise 
Tax.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  in  the 
case  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  4001.  the 
tax  required  to  be  deposited  shall  be  equal 
to  the  lesser  of — 

•(  1 )  90  percent  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4001  during  the  taxable  period  on  tax- 
able transactions  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  4003(a).  or 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed 
during  the  preceding  taxable  period  (deter- 
mined on  an  annual  basis). 

Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  if  no  tax  was 
imposed  during  the  preceding  taxable 
period.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  D  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
31  the  following  new  item; 

"Chapter  30.  Superfund  Excise  Tax.". 

(d)  ErPECTivE  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
amounts  received  in  taxable  periods  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1985. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  imports.  — In  the  case 
of  imports,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  December  31.  1985. 

(3)  Special  rule  por  taxable  period  in- 
cluding JANUARY  1.  1985.  — In  the  case  of  any 
taxable  period  which  begins  before  January 
1.  1985.  and  ends  after  January  1.  1985.  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  4001  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (and  the  credit  allow- 
able under  section  4013  of  such  Code)  for 
such  taxable  period  shall  be  equal  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  tax  (and  credit)  for  such 
taxable  period  (determined  as  If  such  tax 
and  credit  had  been  in  effect  for  the  entire 
taxable  period)  as— 

(A)  the  number  of  days  in  such  taxable 
period  after  December  31.  1985,  bears  to 

(B)  the  number  of  days  in  such  taxable 
period. 

set    7H!K    HAZARIKIl  S  St  BSTAN<  K  SI  PERFl  ND 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  (relating  to  establishment  of  trust  funds) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
•SEt    9505.  HAZARtN>l  S  SI  BSTANCE  Sl'PERFlND. 

"(a)  Creation  or  Trust  Fund —There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Haz- 
ardous Substance  Superfund'  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  Super- 
fund'),  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be- 

"(1)  appropriated  to  the  Superfund  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  or 

"(2)  credited  to  the  Superfund  as  provided 
in  section  9602(b) 

■■(b)  Transfers  to  Superfund.- 

■■(1)  In  general.- There  are  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Superfund  amounts  equiva- 
lent to— 

■■(A)  the  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  section  4001  (relating  to  Superfund 
excise  tax). 

"(B)  the  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  section  4611  or  4661  (relating  to  taxes 
on  petroleum  and  certain  chemicals). 

■■(C)  amounts  recovered  on  behalf  of  the 
Superfund  under  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 


ability Act  of  1980  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  CERCLA). 

■■(D)  all  moneys  recovered  or  collected 
under  section  311(b)(6)(B)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

"(E)  penalties  assessed  under  title  I  of 
CERCLA.  and 

'■(F)  punitive  dsunages  under  section 
107(c)<3)  of  CERCLA 

"(2)  Transfer  of  certain  other  funds. - 
There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Super- 
fund— 

"(A)  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 504(b)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  during 
any  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  the  unobligated  balance  in  the  Post- 
closure  Liability  Trust  Fund  as  of  October  1, 
1985. 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  the  Superfund,— 

"(1)  In  general —Amounts  in  the  Super- 
fund  shall  be  available  in  connection  with 
releases  or  threats  of  releases  of  hazaiuC.i.'S 
substances  Into  the  environment  only  for 
purposes  of  making  expenditures  which  are 
described  in  section  HI  of  CERCLA  (other 
than  subsection  (J)  thereof)  as  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Superfund 
Improvement  Act  of  1985.  including- 

■■(A)  response  costs. 

■■(B)  claims  asserted  and  compensable  but 
unsatisfied  under  section  3U  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

"(C)  claims  for  injury  to.  or  destruction  or 
loss  of.  natural  resources,  and 

■•(D)  related  costs  described  in  section 
111(C)  of  CERCLA. 

■•(2)  Limitations  on  expenditures.— At 
least  85  per  centum  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Superfund  shall  be  reserved— 

■■(A)  for  the  purposes  specified  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (4)  of  section  111(a)  of 
CERCLA.  and 

■■(B)  for  the  repayment  of  advances  made 
under  subsection  (d).  other  than  advances 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  subsection 
(d)(2)(B>. 

■■(d)  Authority  To  Borrow.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Superfund,  as  repay- 
able advances,  such  sums  as  may  l)e  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Super- 
fund. 

■'(2)  Limitations  on  advances  to  Super- 
fund — 

"(A)  Aggregate  advances.— The  maximum 
aggregate  amount  of  repayable  advances  to 
the  Superfund  which  is  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  which 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  which  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Superfund  during  the  follow- 
ing 12  months. 

"(B)  Advances  for  certain  costs.— The 
maximum  aggregate  amount  advanced  to 
the  Superfund  which  is  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  for  purposes  of  paying  costs  other 
than  costs  described  in  section  HI  (a)(1), 
(2).  or  (4)  of  CERCLA  shall  not  exceed  15 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  estimate  made 
under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Final  repayment —No  advance  shall 
be  made  to  the  Superfund  after  September 
30.  1990.  and  all  advances  to  such  Fund 
shall  be  repaid  on  or  before  December  31. 
1990. 

"(3)  Repayment  of  advances.— 

■■(A)  In  general.- Advances  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  sut>section  shall  be  repaid,  and 
interest  on  such  advances  shall  be  paid,  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  moneys  are  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  in  the  Superfund  (or 
when  required  by  paragraph  (2)(C)). 


■■(B)  Rate  of  interest— Interest  on  ad- 
vances made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (as  of  the  close  of  the 
calendar  month  preceding  the  month  In 
which  the  advance  is  made)  to  be  equal  to 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  anticipated  period 
during  which  the  advance  will  be  outstand- 
ing and  shall  be  compounded  annually. 

'■(e)  Liability  of  United  States  Limited 
TO  Amount  in  Trust  Fund.- 

■■(1)  General  rule.- Any  claim  filed 
against  the  Superfund  may  be  paid  only  out 
of  the  Superfund. 

■■(2)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions—Nothing  in  CERCLA  or  the  Super- 
fund  Improvement  Act  of  1985  (or  in  any 
amendment  made  by  either  of  such  Acts) 
shall  authorize  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  any  amount  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  claim  out  of  any  source 
other  than  the  Superfund. 

"(3)  Order  in  which  unpaid  claims  are  to 
BE  paid— If  at  any  time  the  Superfund  Is 
unable  (by  reason  of  paragraph  (1))  to  pay 
all  of  the  claims  payable  out  of  the  Super- 
fund  at  such  time,  such  claims  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  be 
paid  in  full  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
finally  determined .". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subtitle  B  of  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Response  Revenue  Act  of  1980  (relating  to 
establishment  of  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  101  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  'F\ind'  or  Trust  Fund'  means  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  established 
by  section  9505  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954: ". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.    9505.    Hazardous    Substance    Super- 
fund.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  October 
1.  1985. 

(2)  Superfund  treated  as  continuation  of 
OLD  TRUST  FUND.— The  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund  established  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  treated  for  all 
purposes  of  law  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Hazardous  Sutjstance  Response  Ttust  Fund 
established  by  section  221  of  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Revenue  Act  of  1980. 
Any  reference  in  any  law  to  the  Hazardous 
Sut>stance  Response  Trust  Fund  established 
by  such  section  221  shall  k>e  deemed  to  In- 
clude (wherever  appropriate)  a  reference  to 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  estab- 
lished by  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

SE(     7MD     REPEAL   OF   POST  ( UWIRE  TAX    AND 
TRl  ST  Fl  .ND 

(a)  Repeal  of  Tax.— 

(1)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  38  (relating 
to  tax  on  hazardous  wastes)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  such 
chapter  38  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  subchapter  C 

(b)  Repeal  of  Trust  Fund  —Section  232  of 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1980  is  hereby  repealed. 
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(c)  Refund  of  Unobligated  Balance —An 
amount  equal  to  the  unobligated  balance  in 
the  Post -Closure  Liability  Trust  Fund  as  of 
Octot)er  1.  1985,  which  is  transferred  into 
the  Hazardous  Sutwtance  Superfund  pursu- 
ant to  section  9505(b)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  be  paid  out 
from  such  Superfund.  effective  March  1, 
1989.  as  refunds  of  the  taxes  paid  under  sec- 
tion 4681  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  prior  to 
October  1,  1985),  unless,  prior  to  March  1, 
1989,  congressional  action  has  t>een  taken 
pursuant  to  section  107(k)(6)  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  Such 
refunds  shall  be  paid  on  a  proportional  basis 
to  the  amounts  of  such  taxes  paid,  and  with- 
out interest. 

(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985. 

SEC  7S9E.  INDISTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS  FOR 
HAZARDOl'S  WASTE  TREATMEJVT  FA 
CILITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
103(b)  (relating  to  certain  exempt  activities) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  facilities  subject  to  final 
permit  requirements  under  subtitle  C  of 
title  II  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for 
the   treatment   of   hazardous  waste. "   after 

solid  waste  disposal  facilities  "  in  subpara- 
graph (E>,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph  (E).   the  terms    treatment'   and 

hazardous  waste'  have  the  meanings  given 
to  such  terms  by  section  1004  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEf.  7IWF  REPORT  ON  METHODS  OF  FINDING  SI 
PERFl'ND. 

Not  later  than  January  1.  1988.  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  his 
delegate  shall  study  and  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
various  methods  of  funding  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Superfund.  including  a  study  of 
the  effect  of  taxes  on  the  generation  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes. 

SEC.  7H9C  t'ERTAIN  COSTS  OK  PRIVATE  FOUNDA- 
TION IN  REMOVING  HAZARDOl'S  Sl'B- 
STAMES  TREATED  AS  QCALIFYING 
DISTRIBITIONS. 

(a)  In  GEWERAL.-In  the  case  of  any  Ux- 
able  year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1982,  the  distributable  amount  of  a  private 
foundation  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  section  4942  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  (or  set  aside)  by 
such  private  foundation  for  the  investiga- 
tory costs  and  direct  costs  of  removal  or 
taking  remedial  action  with  respect  to  a  haz- 
ardous substance  released  at  a  facility 
which  was  owned  or  operated  by  such  pri- 
vate foundation. 

(b)  Limitations— Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  to  costs— 

( 1 )  incurred  with  respect  to  hazardous 
substances  disposed  of  at  a  facility  owned  or 
operated  by  the  private  foundation  but  only 
if- 

(A)  such  facility  was  transferred  to  such 
foundation  by  bequest  before  December  11. 
1980,  and 

(B)  the  active  operation  of  such  facility  by 
such  foundation  was  terminated  before  De- 
cember 12,  1980,  and 


(2)  which  were  not  incurred  pursuant  to  a 
pending  order  issued  to  the  private  founda- 
tion unilaterally  by  the  President  or  the 
Presidents  assignee  under  section  106  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act,  or  pursu- 
ant to  a  judgment  against  the  private  foun- 
dation Issued  in  a  governmental  cost  recov- 
ery action  under  section  107  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Hazardous  Substance. -For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'hazardous  sub- 
stance" has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  9601(14)  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation  and  Li- 
ability Act. 

PART  3— TOBACCO  PROVISIONS 
Subpart  A— Tobacco  ProducU  Excise  Taxes 

sec.  790  increase  in  tax  on  cigarettes  made 
permanent. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  283  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
(relating  to  increase  in  tax  on  cigarettes)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985  ". 

SEC.  791  TAX  ON  SMOKELESS  TOBACCO. 

(A)  In  General— Section  5701  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(e)  Smokeless  Tobacco.— On  smokeless 
tobacco,  manufactured  in  or  imported  into 
the  United  States,  there  shall  be  imposed 
the  following  taxes: 

■■(1)  Snuff.— On  snuff,  24  cents  per  pound 
and  a  proportionate  tax  at  the  like  rate  on 
all  fractional  parts  of  a  pound. 

■(2)  Chewing  tobacco.— On  chewing  to- 
bacco, 8  cents  per  pound  and  a  proportion- 
ate tax  at  the  like  rate  on  all  fractional 
parts  of  a  pound". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

■■(  1)  The  heading  of  chapter  52  Is  amended 
by  inserting  SMOKELESS  TOBACCO, "  after 
"CIGARETTES,  ". 

(2)  Section  5702(c)  (defining  tobacco  prod- 
ucts) is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  ciga- 
rettes" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  ciga- 
rettes, and  smokeless  tobacco". 

(3)  Section  5702(d)  (defining  manufactur- 
ers of  tobEicco  products)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "cigars  or  cigarettes"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"cigars,  cigarettes,  or  smokeless  tobacco"". 

(4)  Section  5702  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(n)  Definitions  Relating  to  Smoke- 
less Tobacco.— 

"(1)  Smokeless  tobacco.— The  term 
■smokeless  tobacco'  means  any  snuM  or 
chewing  tobacco. 

"(2)  Snuff.— The  term  "snuff"  means  any 
finely  cut.  ground,  or  powdered  tobacco  that 
Is  not  intended  to  be  smoked. 

"(3)  Chewing  tobacco.— The  term  'chew- 
ing tobacco'  means  any  leaf  tobacco  that  is 
not  intended  to  tie  smoked.'  . 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  smoke- 
less tobacco  removed  after  September  30. 
1985. 

Subpart  B— Tobacco  Program 
Improvements 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec  792.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  tobacco 
price  support  and  production  adjustment 
program  is  in  the  interests  of  tobacco  pro- 
ducers, purchasers  of  tobacco,  persons  em- 
ployed directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  tobacco 
industry,    and    the    localities    and    Sutes 


whose  economies  and  tax  bases  are  depend- 
ent on  the  tobacco  industry; 

(2)  the  present  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram is  In  jeopardy  and  in  need  of  reform: 

(3)  under  present  law,  the  levels  of  price 
support  for  tobacco  have  resulted  in  market 
prices  for  tobacco  that  are  not  competitive 
on  the  world  market; 

(4)  as  a  consequence,  extremely  large 
quantities  of  domestic  tobacco  have  been 
put  under  loan  and  placed  in  the  inventories 
of  the  producer-owned  cooperative  market- 
ing ass£)ciations  that  administer  the  tobacco 
price  support  program; 

(5)  the  increased  Inventories  have  led  to  a 
significant  increase  in  the  assessments  pro- 
ducers are  required  to  pay  to  maintain  the 
tobacco  price  support  program  on  a  ■no  net 
cost"  basis: 

(6)  such  increasingly  large  assessments  are 
creating  a  severe  hardship  on  producers; 

(7)  the  existence  of  such  large  inventories 
poses  a  threat  to  the  orderly  marketing  of 
future  crops  of  tobacco; 

(8)  Inventories  of  producer  associations 
must  be  significantly  reduced  or  the  tobacco 
price  support  program  will  collapse; 

(9)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
threatened  with  substantial  losses  on  dispo- 
sition of  these  inventories  should  the  tobac- 
co price  support  program  collapse; 

(10)  it  is  imperative  that  such  excess  in- 
ventories of  tobacco  be  disposed  of,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  a  manner  that— 

(A)  will  not  disrupt  the  orderly  marketing 
of  new  tobacco  crops: 

(B)  will  minimize  any  losses  to  the  Federal 
Government:  and 

(C)  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  all  tobacco 
producers  and  purchasers; 

(11)  the  mutual  cooperation  of  tobacco 
producers,  tobacco  purchasers,  producer  as- 
sociations, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  necessary— 

(A)  to  restore  the  tobacco  price  support 
program  to  a  stable  condition:  and 

(B)  to  prevent  substantial  losses  to  tax- 
payers that  would  result  from  the  collapse 
of  the  program; 

(12)  restoration  of  stability  to  the  tobacco 
price  support  program  through  a  sharing  of 
the  cost  of  that  program  by  purchasers  of 
tobacco  along  with  producers  of  tobacco  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  undue  burdens  on,  or 
obstruction  of.  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  tobacco;  and 

(13)  the  system  of  grading  tobacco  should 
be  thoroughly  reviewed  to  ensure  that 
grades  are  assigned  to  tobacco  that  properly 
state  the  quality  of  such  tobacco, 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  subpart  are— 

(1)  to  encourage  c(X)peration  among  tobac- 
co producers,  tobacco  purchasers,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  reducing  tobacco 
price  support  levels,  assessment  costs,  the 
size  of  inventories  of  producer  associations, 
and  the  exposure  of  taxpayers  to  large 
budget  outlays; 

(2)  to  adjust  the  method  by  which  price 
support  levels  and  production  quotas  are 
calculated  to  reflect  actual  market  condi- 
tions: 

(3)  to  facilitate  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco  presently  in 
the  Inventories  of  producer  associations 
through  which  producers  of  Flue-cured  and 
Burley  tobacco  are  provided  price  support; 

(4)  to  provide  that  purchasers  and  produc- 
ers of  domestic  tobacco  share  equally  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  at  no  net  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers; and 
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(5)  to  expedite  reform  of  the  system  of 
grading  tobacco  so  that  grades  assigned  to 
tobacco  more  accurately  reflect  the  quality 
of  such  tobacco. 

PRICE  SOPPORT  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  792A.  (a)  Effective  for  the  1985  and 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  section  106(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1445(f))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  for  the  1985  crop 
of  any  kind  of  tobacco  (other  than  Flue- 
cured  and  Burley  tobacco)  for  which  mar- 
keting quotas  are  In  effect  or  are  not  disap- 
proved by  producers"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (3):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  In 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

(4)  For  the  1985  crop  of  Burley  tobacco, 
the  support  level  shall  be  $1,449  per  pound. 

■■(5)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara 
graph  (B).  for  the  1985  and  each  subsequent 
crop  of  any  kind  of  tobacco  (other  than 
Flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco)  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  or  are  not 
disapproved  by  producers,  the  support  level 
shall  be  the  level  in  cents  per  pound  at 
which  the  immediately  preceding  crop  was 
supported,  plus  or  minus,  respectively,  the 
amount  by  which— 

■■(I)  the  support  level  for  the  crop  for 
which  the  determination  Is  bilng  made,  as 
determined  under  subsection  (b);  Is  greater 
or  less  than 

■•(II)  the  support  level  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  crop,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

as  that  difference  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (d)  If  the  sup- 
port level  under  clause  (I)  Is  greater  than 
the  support  level  under  clause  (ID. 

••(B)  Notwithstsuiding  subparagraph  lA) 
and  subsection  (d),  if  requested  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  an  association  through  which 
price  support  for  the  respective  kind  of  to- 
bacco specified  In  subparagraph  (A)  is  made 
available  to  producers,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  support  level  for  such  kind  of  to- 
bacco to  the  extent  requested  by  the  asso- 
ciation to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
market  value  and  improve  the  marketability 
of  such  tobacco. 

•■(6)(A)  For  the  1986  and  each  subsequent 
crop  of  Flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco  for 
which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  or  are 
not  disapproved  by  producers,  the  support 
level  shall  be  the  level  In  cents  per  pound  at 
which  the  immediately  preceding  crop  was 
supported,  plus  or  minus,  respectively,  an 
adjustment  of  not  less  than  65  percent  nor 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  total,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  taking  Into 
consideration  the  supply  of  the  kind  of  to- 
bacco involved  in  relation  to  demand,  of— 

"(I)  66.7  percent  of  the  amount  by  which— 

•■(1)  the  average  price  received  by  produc- 
ers for  Flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco,  re- 
spectively, on  the  United  Slates  auction 
markets,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
during  the  5  marketing  years  immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  being  made,  excluding  the 
year  in  which  the  average  price  was  the 
highest  and  the  year  in  which  the  average 
price  was  the  lowest  in  such  period,  is  great- 
er or  less  than 

••(II)  the  average  price  received  by  produc- 
ers for  Flue-cured  and  Burley  tobacco,  re 
spectively.  on  the  United  States  auction 
markets,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
during  the  5  marketing  years  immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  prior  to  the 
marketing  year  for  which  the  determination 
is  being  made,  excluding  the  year  In  which 


the  average  price  was  the  highest  and  the 
year  in  which  the  average  price  was  the 
lowest  in  such  period; 

"(II)  33.3  percent  of  the  change,  expressed 
as  a  cost  per  pound  of  tobacco,  in  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  tobacco  growers  from  Jan 
uary  1  to  December  31  of  the  calendar  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  In  which 
the  determination  is  made. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(1)  the  average  market  price  for  Burley 
tobacco  for  the  1984  and  each  prior  applica- 
ble marketing  year  shall  be  reduced  by  $0.30 
per  pound; 

■'(11)  the  average  market  price  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  for  the  1985  and  each  prior 
applicable  marketing  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  J0.30  per  pound; 

••(111)  the  support  level  for  the  1985  crop  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  shall  be  considered  to  l)e 
$1,399  per  pound;  and 

"(Iv)  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by  tobacco 
producers  shall  Include  Items  representing 
general,  variable  costs  of  producing  tobacco, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  shall 
not  include  the  cost  of  land.  risk,  overhead, 
management,  purchase  or  leasing  of  quotas, 
marketing  contributions  or  assessments,  and 
other  costs  not  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco. '•. 

(b)  Effective  for  the  1986  and  sul)sequent 
crops  of  tobacco,  section  106  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (g). 

DETERMINATION  Of  MARKETING  QUOTAS  FOR 
FLUE-CURED  AND  BURLEY  TOBACCO 

Sec.  792B.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1301(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (14) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

•■(C)  'Reserve  stock  level',  in  the  case  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco,  shall  be  the  greater  of— 

"(I)  100.000,000  pounds  (farm  sales 
weight);  or 

■•(II)  15  percent  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  mar- 
keting year  Immediately  preceding  the  mar 
keting  year  for  which  the  level  Is  being  de- 
termined. 

■•(D)  ■Reserve  stock  level'.  In  the  case  of 
Burley  tobacco,  shall  be  the  greater  of— 

■■(1)  50.000.000  pounds  (farm  sales  weight); 
or 

■■(ii)  15  percent  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  Burley  tobacco  for  the  marketing 
year  Immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  level  Is  being  deter- 
mined.•';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(17)  Domestic  manufacturer  of  ciga- 
rettes' means  a  person  that  produces  and 
sells  more  than  1  percent  of  the  cigarettes 
produced  and  sold  In  the  United  States.'^. 

(b)  Section  317(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1314c(a)(l))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •■National  marketing 
quota'  "  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  '(A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  'national  marketing 
quota^  ••;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

■■(B)  For  the  1986  and  each  subsequent 
crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco.  T.ational  mar- 
keting quota'  for  a  marketing  year  means 
the  quantity  of  Flue-cured  tobacco,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  that  is  not  more 
than  103  percent  nor  less  than  97  percent  of 
the  total  of— 

••(I)  the  aggregate  of  the  quantities  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  that  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  cigarettes  estimate  the  manufac- 


turers intend  to  purchase  on  the  United 
States  auction  markets  or  from  producers 
during  the  marketing  year,  as  compiled  and 
determined  under  section  320A; 

••(11)  the  average  annual  quantity  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  3  marketing  years  imme 
diately  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  being  made;  and 

••(111)  the  quantity.  If  any.  of  Flue-cured  to 
bacco  that  the  Secretary,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  determines  is  necessary  to 
Increase  or  decrease  the  Inventory  of  the 
producer-owned  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciation that  has  entered  into  a  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora 
tlon  to  make  price  support  available  to  pro- 
ducers of  Flue-cured  tobacco  to  establish  or 
maintain  such  inventory  at  the  reserve 
stock  level  for  Flue-cured  tobacco. 

■•(C)  In  determining  the  quantity  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  necessary  to  establish  or 
maintain  the  Inventory  of  the  producer  as- 
sociation at  the  reserve  stock  level  under 
subparagraph  (B)(lll).  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  attaining  the  reserve  stock  level 
over  a  period  of  5  years.". 

(c)  Section  319  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1314e)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  national  market 
Ing  quota"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3).  the  national  marketing 
quota  "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 

(C)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  as 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

••(3)(A)  For  the  1986  and  each  subsequent 
crop  of  Burley  tobacco,  the  national  market- 
ing quota  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be 
the  quantity  of  Burley  tobacco,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  that  is  not  more 
than  103  percent  nor  less  than  97  i>ercent  of 
the  total  of— 

••(I)  the  aggregate  of  the  quantities  of 
Burley  tobacco  that  domestic  manufactur- 
ers of  cigarettes  estimate  the  manufacturers 
Intend  to  purchase  on  the  United  States 
auction  markets  or  from  producers  during 
the  marketing  year,  as  compiled  and  deter- 
mined under  section  320A; 

"(ID  the  average  annual  quantity  of 
Burley  tobacco  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  the  3  marketing  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  being  made;  and 

"(III)  the  quantity.  If  any.  of  Burley  tobac- 
co that  the  Secretary.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  determines  is  necessary  to  in 
crease  or  decrease  the  Inventories  of  the 
producer-owned  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations that  have  entered  Into  loan  agree- 
ments with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora 
tlon  to  make  price  support  available  to  pro- 
ducers of  Burley  tobacco  to  establish  or 
maintain  such  inventories.  In  the  aggregate, 
at  the  reserve  stock  level  for  Burley  tobacco. 
(B)  In  determining  the  quantity  of 
Burley  tobacco  necessary  to  establish  or 
maintain  the  inventories  of  the  producer  as- 
sociations at  the  reserve  stock  level  under 
subparagraph  (A)(ill)— 

••(1)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  attain- 
ing the  reserve  stock  level  over  a  period  of  5 
years;  and 

'•(II)  any  downward  adjustment  In  such  In- 
ventories of  Burley  tobacco  may  not  exceed 
the  greater  of— 

"(I)  35.000.000  pounds;  or 

••(II)  50  percent  of  the  quantity  by 
which— 


(aa)  the  total  inventories  of  Burley  to- 
bacco of  the  producer-owned  cooperative 
marketing  associations  that  have  entered 
into  loan  agreements  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  price  support 
available  to  producers  of  Burley  tobacco: 
exceed 

(bb)  the  re8er\e  stock  level  for  Burley  to- 
bacco.•';  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  except  In  the  case  of 
Burley  tobacco."  after  ■Provided,  That"  In 
the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (e). 

(d)  Effective  for  the  1986  and  each  subse- 
quent crop  of  tobacco,  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  320  (7  U.S.C. 
1314f )  the  following  new  section: 

•submission  or  purchase  intentions  by 

CIGARriTE  MANUFACTURERS 

Sec.  320A.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1  of  any  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
Flue-cured  tobacco  (or.  In  the  case  of  the 
1986  crop.  December  1.  1985)  and  January 
15  of  any  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
Burley  tobacco  (or.  In  the  case  of  the  1986 
crop,  January  15.  1986),  each  domestic  man- 
ufacturer of  cigarettes  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  statement,  by  kind,  of  the  quan- 
tity of  Flue-cured  tobacco  and  Burley  tobac- 
co (for  which  a  national  marketing  quota  Is 
in  effect  or  for  which  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
claimed a  national  marketing  quota  for  the 
next  succeeding  marketing  year)  that  the 
manufacturer  Intends  to  purchase,  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  the  United  SUtes  auction 
markets  or  from  producers  during  the  next 
succeeding  marketing  year  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  quantity  of  in- 
tended purchases' ). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  aggregate  the 
quantities  of  intended  purchases  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  allow  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  Intended  purchases 
of  any  manufacturer. 

(b)  If  any  domestic  manufacturer  of  ciga- 
rettes fails  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  Intended  pur- 
chases of  the  manufacturer,  as  required  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  quantity  of  Intended  purchases  to  be  at- 
tributed to  such  manufacturer  for  purposes 
of  this  Act.  based  on— 

■•(1)  the  quantity  of  Intended  purchases 
submitted  by  such  manufacturer  under  this 
section  for  the  marketing  year  immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  being  made;  or 

"(2)  if  such  manuf8w;turer  did  not  submit  a 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  intended  pur- 
chases of  the  manufacturer  for  the  market- 
ing year  immediately  preceding  the  market- 
ing year  for  which  the  determination  is 
being  made,  the  most  recent  Information 
available  to  the  SecreUry. 

"(c)(1)  All  information  relating  to  the 
quantity  of  intended  purchases  that  is  sub- 
mitted by  domestic  manufacturers  of  ciga- 
rettes under  this  section  shall  be  kept  confi- 
dential by  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Such  information  may  only  be  dis- 
closed by  such  officers  or  employees  In  a 
suit  or  administrative  hearing- 

•  (A)(i)  brought  at  the  direction,  or  on  the 
request,  of  the  Secretary;  or 

(ii)  to  which  the  Secretary  or  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  party;  and 
••(B)  involving  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
••(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  prohibit  the  publication,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  of  the  name  of  any 
person  violating  this  Act.  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  particular  provisions  of 
the  Act  violated  by  such  person. 


■<4)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  violates  this 
subsection,  on  conviction,  shall  be— 

••(A)  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  to  both;  and 

••(B)  removed  from  office. 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  In- 
tended purchases  that  is  submitted  under 
this  section  shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  section  552  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code .". 

MARKETING  QUOTA  ANNOUNCEMENT  DATE 

Sec   792C.  (a)  Section  312  of  the  Agricul 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1312) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  February  1  of  any 
marketing  year  with  respect  to  other  kinds 
of  tobacco"  In  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "February  1  of  any  marketing  year 
with  respect  to  Burley  tobacco,  and  March  1 
of  any  marketing  year  with  respect  to  other 
kinds  of  tobacco^^;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •and  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  February  with  respect  to  other 
kinds  of  tobacco"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

.  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  February 
with  respect  to  Burley  tobacco,  and  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  March  with  re- 
spect to  other  kinds  of  tobacco'. 

(b)  Section  319(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1313e(b))  U  amended  by  striking  out  •Feb- 
ruary 1 '•  each  place  it  appears  In  the  fourth 
paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•March  1". 

REDUCTION  IN  EXCESS  TOBACCO  NOT  SUBJECT  TO 
MARKETING  PENALTY 

Sec.  792D.  (a)  Effective  for  the  1986  and 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "llO"  in  section 
317(g)(1)  (7  U.S.C.  1314c(g)(l))  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "103  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "110"  in  section 
319(1)(1)  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(l)(l))  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "103". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  1986  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco,  section  106(c)(1)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445(c)(1))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '110  "  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    lOS'. 

PURCHASE  requirements;  penalty 
Sec.  792E.  (a)  Effective  for  the  1986  and 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  <as  amended  by 
section  792B(d))  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  320A  the  following  new 
section: 

"purchase  requirements:  penalty 
••Sec.  320B.  (a)(1)  At  the  conclusion  of 
each  marketing  year,  on  or  before  a  date 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  each  domestic 
manufacturer  of  cigarettes  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  statement,  by  kind,  of  the 
quantity  of  Flue-cured  and  Burley  quota  to- 
bacco purchased,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
such  manufacturer  during  such  marketing 
year. 

•(2)  The  sUtement  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  the  quantity  of  each  such  kind 
of  tobacco  purchased  by  the  manufacturer 
on  the  United  States  auction  markets,  from 
producers,  and  from  the  inventories  of  to- 
bacco from  the  1985  and  subsequent  crops 
of  the  producer-owned  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  that  have  entered  Into  loan 
agreements  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  price  support  available 
to  producers  of  Flue-cured  or  Burley  tobac 

CO. 


•"(bMl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subsection,  any  domestic  manufacturer 
of  cigarettes  that  fails,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  to  purchase  during  a  marketing 
year  on  the  United  SUtes  auction  markeU, 
from  producers,  or  from  the  inventories  of 
tobacco  from  the  1985  and  subsequent  crops 
of  the  producer  associations  described  In 
suljsection  <a)(2)  a  quantity  of  Flue-cured 
quou  tobacco  and  a  quantity  of  Burley 
quoU  tobacco  equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  quantity  of  the  intended  purchases  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  and  Burley  tobacco,  re- 
spectively, submitted  by  such  manufacturer 
or  esUblUhed  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
manufacturer  for  that  marketing  year 
under  section  320A  (as  that  quantity  may  be 
reduced  under  paragraph  (2))  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  as  prescribed  In  sul»ectlon 
(c). 

••(2)(A)  If  the  toul  quantity  of  Flue-cured 
or  Burley  quoU  tobacco,  respectively,  mar- 
keted by  producers  at  auction  In  the  United 
SUtes  during  the  marketing  year  in  ques- 
tion is  less  than  the  national  marketing 
quou  (including  any  adJustmenU  for  over- 
marketings  or  undermarketlngs)  for  that 
kind  of  tobacco  for  that  marketing  year,  the 
quantity  of  intended  purchases  of  each  do- 
mestic manufacturer  of  cigarettes,  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  reduced  by 
a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  by 
which  the  toUl  quantity  marketed  at  auc- 
tion in  the  United  States  during  the  market- 
ing year  Is  less  than  the  national  marketing 
quoU  (Including  any  adjustments  for  over- 
marketings  or  undermarketlngs)  for  that 
kind  of  tobacco  for  the  marketing  year. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•marketed"  shall  Include  disposition  of  to- 
bacco by  consigning  the  tobacco  to  a  pro- 
ducer association  described  in  subsection 
(a)(2)  for  a  price  support  advance. 

•■(c)  The  amount  of  any  penalty  to  be  Im- 
posed on  a  manufacturer  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  multiplying— 

••(1)  twice  the  per  pound  assessment  (as 
determined  under  section  106A  or  106B  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445-1 
or  1445-2))  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  Involved; 
by 

•(2)  the  quantity  by  which— 
••(A)  the  purchases  by  such  manufacturer 
on  the  United  SUtes  auction  markeU.  from 
producers,  or  from  the  inventories  of  tobac- 
co from  the  1985  and  subsequent  crops  of 
the  producer  associations  described  In  sub- 
section (a)(2)  of  Flue-cured  and  Burley 
quou  tobacco,  respectively,  for  the  market- 
ing year;  are  less  than 

•(B)  90  percent  of  the  quantity  of  Intend- 
ed purchases  of  such  kinds  of  tobacco,  re- 
spectively, submitted  by  the  manufacturer 
or  esubllshed  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
manufacturer  for  that  marketing  year 
under  section  320A  (as  that  quantity  may  be 
reduced  under  subsection  (b)(2)). 

••(d)(1)  An  amount  equivalent  to  the  pen- 
alty collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  appropriate  producer-owned  co- 
operative marketing  association  that  has  en- 
tered Into  a  loan  agreement  with  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  make  price 
support  available  to  producers  of  Flue-cured 
or  Burley  tobacco,  as  the  case  may  be 

••(2)  E^ach  association  to  which  amounts 
are  transmitted  by  the  SecreUry  under  thU 
section  shall  deposit  such  amounts  In  the 
No  Net  Cost  Fund  or  Account  of  such  asso- 
ciation In  accordance  with  section  106A  or 
106B  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
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"(e)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section 
320A  shall  apply  to  Information  submitted 
by  domestic  manufacturers  of  cigarettes 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  quan- 
tity of  purchases  of  Flue-cured  and  Burley 
quota  tobacco  during  a  marketing  year. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'quota  tobacco'  means  any  kind  of  tobacco 
for  which  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  or 
for  which  marketing  quotas  are  not  disap- 
proved by  producers.  ". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  1986  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco,  the  last  sentence  of  section 
372(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1372(b))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  section  320B. 
the". 

ASSESSMENTS  TO  NO  NET  COST  rUNDS  OR 
ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  792F.  (a)  Effective  for  the  1986  and 
subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  section  106A  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445- 
1)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5): 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  term  'purchaser'  means  any 
person  who  purchases  In  the  United  States, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  for  the  account 
of  such  person  or  another  person.  Flue- 
cured  or  Burley  quota  tobacco;  and"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  paid  by  or  on  behalf  of 
purchasers"  after  "producer-members"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  <c); 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i)  of  paragraph  (1)(A>; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (ID  of  para- 
graph (1)(A)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(Hi)  each  purchaser  of  Flue-cured  and 
Burley  quota  tobacco  shall  pay  to  the  ap- 
propriate association,  for  (Jeposit  in  the 
Fund  of  the  association,  an  assessment,  in 
an  amount  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  association  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  with  respect  to  purchases  of  all 
such  kind  of  tobacco  marketed  by  a  produc- 
er from  a  farm  (including  purchases  of  such 
tobacco  from  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops 
from  the  association);  and"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "The"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  amount  of  pro- 
ducer contributions  and  purchaser  assess- 
ments shall  be  determined  in  such  a  manner 
that  producers  and  purchasers  share  equal- 
ly, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  in 
maintaining  the  Fund  of  an  association.  In 
making  such  determination  with  respect  to 
the  assessment  of  a  purchaser,  only  1985 
and  subsequent  crops  of  Flue-cured  and 
Burley  quota  tobacco  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. The"; 

(D)  by  inserting  "and  assessments"  after 
"contributions"  in  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ): 

(E)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  require  that  any  producer  contribu- 
tion or  purchaser  assessment  due  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  collected— 

"(A)  from  the  person  who  acquired  the  to- 
bacco Involved  from  the  producer,  except 
that  if  the  tobacco  is  marketed  by  sale,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  producer  contribution 
may  be  deducted  by  the  purchaser  from  the 
price  paid  to  such  producer; 


"(B)  if  the  tobacco  Involved  is  marketed 
by  a  producer  through  a  warehouseman  or 
agent,  from  such  warehouseman  or  agent, 
who  may— 

"(1)  deduct  an  amount  equal  to  the  pro- 
ducer contribution  from  the  price  paid  to 
the  producer;  and 

"(II)  add  an  amount  equal  to  the  purchas- 
er assessment  to  the  price  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser; and 

"(C)  If  the  tobacco  Involved  is  marketed 
by  a  producer  directly  to  any  person  outside 
the  United  States,  from  the  producer,  who 
may  add  an  amount  equal  to  the  purchaser 
assessment  to  the  price  paid  by  the  purchas- 
er;": 

(F)  by  striking  out  "producers  who  con- 
tribute" in  t!ie  proviso  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "producers  and  pur- 
chasers who  contribute  or  pay"; 

(G)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5); 

(H)  by  inserting  "effective  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  quota  tobacco."  after 
the  paragraph  designation  in  paragraph  (6); 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and  ";  and 

(J)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  effective  for  the  1986  and  sutwequent 
crops  of  quota  tobacco,  provide,  in  loan 
agreements  between  the  Corporation  and  an 
association,  that  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  amount  in  the  Fund  or  the  net 
gains  referred  to  In  paragraph  (5)  exceeds 
the  amounts  necessary  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  this  section,  the  association, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  sus- 
pend the  payment  and  collection  of  contri- 
butions and  assessments  under  this  section 
on  terms  and  conditions  established  by  the 
association,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary."; and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)(A)  Each  person  who  falls  to  collect 
any  contribution  or  assessment  as  required 
by  subsection  (d)(2)  and  remit  such  contri- 
bution or  assessment  to  the  association,  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  liable, 
in  addition  to  any  amount  due,  to  a  market- 
ing penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  average  market  price  (calculated  to  the 
nearest  whole  cent)  for  the  kind  of  tobacco 
Involved  for  the  immediately  preceding  year 
on  the  quantity  of  tobacco  as  to  which  the 
failure  occurs. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  reduce  any  such 
marketing  penalty  in  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  equitable  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
failure  was  unintentional  or  without  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  person  concerned. 

"(C)  Any  penalty  provided  for  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

■"(2)(A)  Any  person  against  whom  a  penal- 
ty Is  assessed  under  this  subsection  may 
obtain  review  of  such  penalty  In  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  civil  action  In  such  court  not  later 
than  30  days  after  such  penalty  is  Imposed. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file  in 
such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  on 
which  the  penalty  is  based. 

(3)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  and 
enforce  any  penalty  Imposed  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  An  amount  equivalent  to  any  penalty 
collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 


section shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  appropriate  association,  for  de- 
posit In  the  Fund  of  such  association. 

"(5)  The  remedies  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  exclu- 
sive of.  other  remedies  that  may  be  avail 
able  ". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  1986  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco,  section  106B  of  the  Agri 
cultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445-2)  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "";  and  ":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  the  term  purchaser'  means  any 
person  who  purchases  in  the  United  States, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  for  the  account 
of  such  person  or  another  person.  Flue- 
cured  or  Burley  quota  tobacco"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  purchasers"  after 
•producers"  In  subsection  (c)(1); 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(1)  the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  require  (In  lieu  of  any  re- 
quirement under  section  106A(d)(l))  that 
each  purchaser  of  Flue-cured  and  Burley 
quota  tobacco  shall  pay  to  the  Corporation, 
for  deposit  in  the  Account  of  such  associa- 
tion, an  assessment,  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  and  collected  under  para- 
graph (3).  with  respect  to  purchases  of  all 
such  kind  of  tobacco  marketed  by  a  produc- 
er from  a  farm  (Including  purchases  of  such 
tobacco  from  the  1986  and  subsequent  crops 
from  the  association)."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "area.  Such  amount " 
In  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "area  and  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
to  be  paid  by  purchasers  of  tobacco.  The 
amount  of  the  assessment  to  be  paid  by  pro- 
ducers and  purchasers  shall  be  determined 
In  such  a  manner  that  producers  and  pur- 
chasers share  equally,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable.  In  maintaining  the  Ac- 
count of  an  association.  In  making  such  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  assessment 
of  a  purchaser,  only  1985  and  subsequent 
crops  of  Flue-cured  and  Burley  quota  tobac- 
co shall  be  taken  Into  account.  The  amount 
of  the  assessment'"; 

(C)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(2)  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
amount  of  any  assessment  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  the  1986  and 
subsequent  crops  of  Burley  quota  tobacco 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  any 
net  losses  that  the  Corporation  may  sustain 
under  the  loan  agreements  of  the  Corpora- 
tion with  such  association  with  respect  to 
the  1983  crop  of  such  tobacco.";  and 

(D)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (B)  an<j  (C).  any  assessment  to  be 
paid  by  a  producer  or  a  purchaser  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  collected  from  the 
person  who  acquired  the  tobacco  Involved 
from  such  producer,  except  that  if  the  to- 
bacco Is  marketed  by  sale,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  producer  assessment  may  be  deduct 
ed  by  the  purchaser  from  the  price  paid  to 
such  producer 

"(B)  If  tobacco  of  the  kind  for  which  an 
Account  is  established  is  marketed  by  a  pro- 
ducer through  a  warehouseman  or  agent, 
both  the  producer  and  the  purchaser  assess- 


ment shall  be  collected  from  such  ware- 
houseman or  agent,  who  may— 

"(i)  deduct  an  amount  equal  to  the  pro- 
ducer assessment  from  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer;  and 

"(ID  add  an  amount  equal  to  the  purchas- 
er assessment  to  the  price  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

"(C)  If  tobacco  of  the  kind  for  which  an 
Account  is  established  Is  marketed  by  a  pro- 
ducer directly  to  any  person  outside  the 
United  States.  t)oth  the  producer  and  the 
purchaser  assessment  shall  be  collected 
from  the  producer,  who  may  add  an  amount 
equal  to  the  purchaser  assessment  to  the 
price  paid  by  the  purchaser";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(jxlKA)  Each  person  who  falls  to  collect 
any  assessment  as  required  by  sul)sectlon 
(d)(3)  and  remit  such  assessment  to  the  Cor- 
poration, at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  liable.  In  addition  to  any  amount  due.  to 
a  marketing  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75 
percent  of  the  average  market  price  (calcu- 
lated to  the  nearest  whole  cent)  for  the  kind 
of  tobacco  Involved  for  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year  on  the  quantity  of  tobacco  as  to 
which  the  failure  occurs. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  reduce  any  such 
marketing  penalty  In  such  amount  as  the 
Secretary  determines  equitable  in  any  case 
in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
failure  was  unintentional  or  without  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  person  concerned. 

"(C)  Any  penalty  provided  for  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

•(2)(A)  Any  person  against  whom  a  penal- 
ty is  assessed  under  this  subsection  may 
obtain  review  of  such  penalty  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  civil  action  in  such  court  not  later 
than  30  days  after  such  penalty  is  Imposed. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file  In 
such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  on 
which  the  penalty  is  based. 

"(3)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  and 
enforce  any  penalty  imposed  under  this  sub- 
section. 

•  (4)  An  amount  equivalent  to  any  penalty 
collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Corporation,  for  deposit  in  the 
Account  of  the  appropriate  association. 

"(5)  The  remedies  provided  In  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to.  and  not  exclu- 
sive of,  other  remedies  that  may  be  avail- 
able.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  Im- 
plement sections  792A  through  792G,  and 
the  amendments  made  by  such  sections, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  requiring 
notice  and  other  procedures  for  public  par- 
ticipation In  rulemaking  contained  in  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  In 
any  directive  of  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  section  heading  of  section  1D6A  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445- 
1 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""PRODUCER  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  PURCHASER 

ASSESSMENTS  FOR  NO  NET  COST  TOBACCO  FUND". 

PURCHASE  or  INVENTORY  STCKK 

Sec  792G.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  in  order  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  excessive  inventories  of  Flue-cured 
and  Burley  tobacco  held  by  associations 
from  the  1976  through  1984  crops,  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  orderly  disposition 
of  such  excessive  inventories  of  tobacco  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  disrupt  the  orderly 


marketing  of  new  tobacco  crops  and  mini- 
mize any  losses  to  the  Federal  Government: 

(a)(1)  The  producer-owned  cooperative 
marketing  association  that  has  entered  into 
a  loan  agreement  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  price  support 
available  to  producers  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
shall  offer  to  sell  the  stocks  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  of  the  association  from  the  1976 
through  1984  crops  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Each  producer-owned  cooperative  mar- 
keting association  that  has  entered  into  a 
loan  agreement  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  price  support  available 
to  producers  of  Burley  tobacco  shall  offer  to 
sell  Its  stcjcks  of  Burley  tobacco  from  the 
1982  and  1984  crops  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

(3)(A)(l)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  acquire 
title  to  the  Burley  tobacco  from  the  1983 
crop  that  is  pledged  as  security  for  loans  on 
such  tobacco  by  calling  the  loans  on  such 
tobacco. 

(ID  The  Corporation  shall,  then,  offer 
such  tobacco  for  sale  at  such  times,  in  such 
quantities,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Corporation  considers  appropriate. 

(B)  If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  not  sold  all  of  the  stocks  of  the  1983 
crop  of  Burley  tobacco  within  2  years  from 
the  date  the  Corporation  calls  the  loans  on 
such  tobacco,  the  Corporation  may  offer  to 
sell  to  domestic  manufacturers  of  cigarettes 
the  remaining  stocks  of  such  tobacco  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section. 

(b)(1)(A)  The  stocks  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
from  the  1976  through  1984  crops  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  at  the  base  prices,  including 
carrying  charges,  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
the  offer,  reduced  by— 

(1)  90  percent  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  from 
the  1976  through  1981  crops;  and 

(ID  10  percent  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  from 
the  1982  through  1984  crops. 

(B)  The  purchasers  of  the  stocks  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  from  the  1976  through  1984 
crops  shall  pay  the  full  carrying  charges 
that  have  accrued  to  such  tobacco  from  the 
date  of  the  offer  made  under  this  section  to 
the  date  that  such  tobacco  is  removed  from 
the  inventory  of  the  association. 

(2)(A)  The  stocks  of  Burley  tobacco  from 
the  1982  crop  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  the 
listed  base  price  in  effect  as  of  July  1.  1985. 

(B)  The  stocks  of  Burley  tobacco  from  the 
1984  crop  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  the 
costs  of  the  association  for  such  tobacco  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpart. 

(C)  The  purchasers  of  the  st(x;ks  of 
Burley  tobacco  from  the  1982  crop  shall  pay 
the  full  carrying  charges  that  have  accrued 
to  such  tobacco. 

(D)  The  purchasers  of  the  stocks  of 
Burley  tobacco  from  the  1984  crop  shall  pay 
the  full  carrying  charges  that  have  accrued 
to  such  tobacco  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subpart  to  the  date  such  tobacco  Is 
removed  from  the  Inventories  of  the  associa- 
tions. 

(3)(A)  After  the  2-year  period  specified  in 
subsection  (a)(3)(B)  has  expired,  if  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  offers  to  sell  the 
stocks  of  the  Corporation  of  Burley  tobacco 
from  the  1983  crop  to  t'omestic  manufactur- 
ers of  cigarettes,  sujh  stocks  shall  be  of- 
fered for  sale  at  the  costi  of  the  association, 
including  carrying  charges,  as  of  the  date  on 
which  the  Corporation  calls  the  loans  on 
such  tobacco,  reduced  by  90  percent. 

(B)  Neither  tobacco  producers  nor  tobacco 
purchasers  shall  be  responsible  for  carrying 


charges  that  accrue  to  the  1983  crop  Burley 
tobacco  after  the  date  on  which  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  calls  the  loans 
on  such  tobacco. 

(c)(1)(A)  Each  domestic  manufacturer  of 
cigarettes  may  enter  Into  agreements  to 
purchase  Inventory  stocks  of  Flue-cured  and 
Burley  tobacco.  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

(B)  To  be  eligible  for  the  reductions  in 
price  specified  in  this  section,  such  manu- 
facturer shall  enter  into  such  agreements  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  90 
days,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subpart. 

(C)(i)  Such  agreements  shall  provide  that, 
over  a  period  of  time,  each  participating  do- 
mestic manufacturer  of  cigarettes  shall  pur- 
chase a  percentage  of  the  stocks  of  Flue- 
cured  anij  Burley  tobacco  held— 

(I)  by  the  producer-owned  cooperative 
marketing  associations  at  the  close  of  the 
1984  marketing  year;  or 

(II)  In  the  case  of  the  1983  crop  of  Burley 
tobacco,  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion at  the  time  the  Corporation  offers  such 
tobacco  for  sale  to  domestic  manufacturers 
of  cigarettes  under  this  section. 

(ID  The  period  of  time  referred  to  In 
clause  (1)  may  not  exceed— 

(I)  in  the  case  of  Flue-cured  tobacco,  8 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subpart; 

(II)  In  the  case  of  Burley  tobacco  from  the 
1982  and  1984  crops,  5  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subpart:  and 

(III)  in  the  case  of  the  1983  crop  of  Burley 
tobacco,  5  years  from  the  end  of  the  2-year 
period  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(3)(B). 

(2)(A)(i)  The  percentage  to  be  purchased 
by  each  participating  manufacturer  shall  be 
at  least  equal  to  the  respective  percentage 
of  the  participating  manufacturer  of  the 
total  quantity  of  net  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured for  use  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  under  this  paragraph  on 
the  basis  of  the  monthly  reports  (  "Manufac- 
turer of  Tobacco  Products— Monthly  Re- 
ports") submitted  (on  ATF  Form  3068)  by 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  products  to  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(II)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
quest from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
copies  of  such  monthly  reports  necessary  to 
make  the  determinations  required  under 
this  section. 

(III)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
release  and  disclose  such  Information  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(B)  "Net  cigarettes  manufactured  for  use" 
shall  be  computed  by  subtracting— 

(I)  the  cumulative  figures  entered  for 
large  and  small  cigarettes  in  item  16f  of 
ATF  Form  3068  ("Reduction  to  tobacco"); 
from 

(II)  the  cumulative  figures  entered  for 
large  and  small  cigarettes  In  Item  7  of  such 
form  ("Manufactured"). 

(C)(1)  The  percentage  to  be  purchased  by 
each  participating  manufacturer  shall  be 
determined— 

(I)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
part; and 

(II)  annually  thereafter  over  the  course  of 
the  respective  buy-out  periods  specified  in 
this  subsection. 

(ID  Such  percentage  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing— 

(I)  the  average  net  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured by  a  manufacturer  for  use  for  the  12- 
monlh  period  immediately  preceding  the  ap- 
propriate determination  date  (the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  subpart  and  annually 
thereafter  over  the  course  of  the  respective 
buy-out  periods  specified  in  this  sut>section): 
by 

(II)  the  aggregate  average  net  cigarettes 
manufactured  by  all  domestic  cigarette 
manufacturers  for  use  for  such  12-monlh 
period. 

(D)(1)  The  quantity  of  tobacco  to  be  pur- 
chased by  each  participating  manufacturer 
shall  be  determined  annually. 

(ii)  Such  quantity  shall  t>e  based  on— 

(I)  the  percentage  of  net  cigarettes  of  a 
manufacturer  manufactured  for  use.  as  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (C):  multi- 
plied by 

(II)  the  appropriate  siruiual  quantity  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Inventories  of  the  asso- 
ciations or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

(iii)  The  appropriate  annual  quantity  to 
be  withdrawn  from  inventories  shall  he— 

(1)  12 '/J  percent  of  the  Inventories  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  from  the  1976  through  1984 
crops  on  hand  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subpart; 

(II)  20  percent  of  the  Inventories  of 
Burley  tobacco  from  the  1982  and  1984 
crops  on  hand  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subpart:  and 

(III)  20  percent  of  the  inventories  of 
Burley  tobacco  from  the  1983  crop  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  the 
date  that  is  2  years  after  the  call  of  the 
loans  on  such  tobacco  by  the  Corporation. 

(E)  Any  purchases  by  a  manufacturer 
from  the  inventories  of  the  associations  or 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
a  crop  covered  by  this  section  in  any  year  of 
the  buy-out  period  that  exceed  the  quantity 
of  the  purchases  of  the  manufacturer  re- 
quired under  the  agreement,  as  determined 
under  this  section,  shall  be  applied  against 
future  purchases  required  of  such  manufac- 
turer. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  manufac- 
turers may  confer  with  one  another  and. 
separately  or  collectively,  with  associations, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  section 
and  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

(dXlXA)  Each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  review  and  ap- 
proval. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  to  pur- 
chase tobacco  from  the  inventory  of  a  pro- 
ducer association,  the  agreement  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  association. 

(C)  No  agreement  may  l)ecome  effective 
until  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not 
approve  any  agreement  submitted  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that— 

(A)  the  agreement— 

(i)  will  not  unduly  impair  or  disrupt  the 
orderly  marketing  of  current  and  future  to- 
bacco crops  during  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment; and 

(ii)  is  otherwise  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart;  and 

(B)  the  price  and  other  terms  of  sale  are 
uniform  and  nondiscriminatory  among  vari- 
ous purchasers. 

(e)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  320A 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
(as  added  by  section  792B(d))  shall  apply  to 
Information  submitted  by  domestic  manu 
facturers  of  cigarettes  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  net  cigarettes  manufsu^tured 
for  use.  including  information  provided  on 
ATP  Form  3068 


RrvlEW  or  TOBACCO  CItADINC  SYSTEM  AND 
DISASTER  CROP  DESIGNATION 

Sec.  792H.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Ag 
riculture  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  methods  and  procedures  for 
grading  tobacco  marketed  in  the  United 
States. 

(B)  In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  evaluate,  among  other  things- 
CD  the  extent  to  which  grades  assigned  to 
tobacco    accurately    reflect    the   quality   of 
such  tobacco: 

(ID  the  extent  to  which  the  numlier  of 
grades  of  tobacco  affects  the  operation  of 
the  grading  system:  and 

(Hi)  the  competence  and  independence  of 
tobacco  graders. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  study  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of- 

<A)  providing  for  a  grade  that  would  be 
used  to  designate  tobacco  that  Is  of  such 
poor  quality  as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster 
as  to  affect  substantially  the  marketability 
of  such  tobacco:  and 

(B)  establishing  a  price  support  level.  If 
any.  for  such  tobacco  that  may  l>e  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  as  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  such  tobacco  and  protect  the  no 
net  cost  funds  or  accounts. 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  studies  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions for  necessary  legislation,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  submission 
of  the  report  required  under  paragraph  1 1 ), 
but  not  later  than  the  opening  of  the  mar- 
keting season  for  the  1986  crop  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco,  the  Secretary  shall  imple- 
ment any  recommendations  made  in  such 
report  that  may  be  implemented  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  existing  authority. 

INVESTMENT  OF  TOBACCO  INSPECTION  FEES 

Sec  7921.  Section  5  of  The  Tobacco  In- 
spection Act  (7  U.S.C.  Slid)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "late  payment  penalties, 
and  Interest  earned  from  the  investment  of 
such  funds."  after  "The  fees  and  charges." 
in  the  ninth  sentence; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  ninth  sentence 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Any  funds  re- 
alized from  the  collection  of  fees  or  charges 
authorized  under  this  section  and  section  6 
and  credited  to  the  current  appropriation 
account  incurring  the  cost  of  services  pro- 
vided under  this  section  and  section  6,  late 
payment  penalties,  and  interest  earned  from 
the  Investment  of  such  funds  may  be  Invest- 
ed by  the  Secretary  In  Insured  or  fully  colla- 
teralized. Interest-bearing  accounts  or.  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  In  United  States 
Government  debt  Instruments.  Any  income 
realized  from  this  activity  may  t>e  used  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture incident  to  providing  services  under 
this  Act  or  reinvested  In  the  manner  author- 
ized in  the  preceding  sentence";  and 

<3)  by  striking  out  "Such  fees  and 
charges"  in  the  tenth  sentence  (as  It  existed 
before  the  amendment  made  by  clause  (2)) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  fees  and 
charges  authorized  In  this  section". 

EFTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  792J.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subpart,  this  subpart  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  subpart  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
part. 


PART  4-EMPLOYMENT  TAX  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  7»3  MEDK  ARE  (  OVERACiE  (>E.  AND  APPI.K  A 
TION  l)E  HOSPITAL  INS!  RANCE  TAX 
T<)  STATE  AND  UK  Al,  (JOVERNMEN 
TAI,  E.MPI.OYMENT. 

(a)   Application   or  Hospital   Insurancf 
Tax  to  State  and  Local  Governmental  Ev 
ployment.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Sutwecllon  (u)  of  section 
3121  (relating  to  definitions)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(u)  Application  or  Hospital  Insurance 
Tax  to  Federal.  State,  and  Local  Govern- 
mental Employment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  taxes  imposed  by 
sections  3101(b)  and  3111(b)  shall  apply  to 
medicare  qualified  governmental  employ- 
ment. 

"(2)  Medicare  qualified  governmental 
EMPLOYMENT— The  terms  medicare  quail 
fled  governmental  employment'  means  any 
service  which  Is  medicare  qualified  Federal 
employment  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (3))  or 
medicare  qualified  State  and  local  govern- 
mental employment  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (4)). 

"(3)  Medicare  qualipied  federal  employ- 
ment.—Medicare  qualified  Federal  employ- 
ment means  amy  service  which  would  consti- 
tute employment'  as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)  but  for  the  application  of  subsection 
(b)(5). 

"(4)  Medicare  qualipied  state  and  local 
governmental  employment —Medicare 

qualified  Stale  and  local  governmental  em- 
ployment means  any  service  which  would 
constitute  employment'  as  defined  in  sub- 
section (b)  but  for  the  application  of  subsec- 
tion (bH7).  and  which  is  not  covered  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  under  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act". 

(2)  CONPORMING  amendments  — 

(A)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1402ib) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "medicare  quail- 
fled  Federal  employment"  in  subparagraph 
(C>   thereof   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

"medicare  qualified  governmental  employ- 
ment". 

(B)  Section  3122  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "3121(u)(2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ••3121(u)(3)'. 

(CHI)  Section  3125  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  as  sut>sec- 
lions  (b).  (c).  and  (d).  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  before  sulwection  (b)  (as  so  redes- 
ignated) the  following  new  subsection: 

"(a)  States  and  Political  Subdivisions.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 
In  the  case  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections 
3101(b)  and  3111(b)  with  respect  to  medi- 
care qualified  State  and  local  goverrunental 
employment  performed  In  the  employ  of  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  (or 
any  Instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  which  is  wholly  owned  there- 
by), the  return  and  payment  of  such  taxes 
may  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  agency  or 
instrumentality  having  the  control  of  such 
employment,  or  by  such  agents  as  such  head 
may  designate.  The  person  making  such 
return  may.  for  convenience  of  administra- 
tion, make  payments  of  the  tax  imposed 
under  section  3111  with  respect  to  the  serv- 
ice of  such  individuals  without  regard  to  the 
contribution  and  tjenefit  base  limitation  In 
section  3121(a)(1).  ' 

(ID  The  section  heading  lor  such  section 
3125  Is  amended  by  inserting  STATES  AND 
POLITICAL  SI  BDIVISIONS.    before  CIA.M". 

(Ill)  The  Item  relating  to  section  3125  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  sutichapter  C  of 
chapter  21  is  amended  by  inserting  "States 
and  political  subdivisions."  before  "Guam". 


(0)  Section  6205(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  States  and  political  subdivisions  as 
EMPLOYER.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
In  the  case  of  remuneration  received  from  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  (or 
any  Instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  which  is  wholly  owned  there- 
by) during  any  calendar  year,  each  head  of 
an  agency  or  instrumentality,  and  each 
agent  designated  by  either,  who  makes  a 
return  pursuant  to  section  3125(a)  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  employer". 

(E)(i)  Section  6413(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
paragraph: 

"  <6)  States  and  political  subdivisions  as 
employ«:r  — For  purposes  of  this  sul)section. 
in  the  case  of  remuneration  received  from  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  (or 
any  instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  which  is  wholly  owTied  there- 
by) during  any  calendar  year,  each  head  of 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality,  and  each 
agent  designated  by  either,  who  makes  a 
return  pursuant  to  section  3125(a)  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  employer.'". 

(ID  Section  6413(c)(2)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""3125(a)",  ""3125(b)"", 
and  ""3125(c)"  in  subparagraphs  (D).  (E). 
and  (F),  respectively,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3125(b)"".  ""3125(c)"".  and  "3125(d)"'. 
respectively,  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Employees  or  states  and  political 
subdivisions.— In  the  case  of  remuneration 
received  from  a  State  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  (or  any  instrumentality  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  which  is 
wholly  owned  thereby)  during  any  calendar 
year,  each  head  of  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality, and  each  agent  designated  by  either, 
who  makes  a  return  pursuant  to  section 
3125(a)  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, be  deemed  a  separate  employer."". 

(3)  Regulations.— Taxes  paid  under  sec- 
tions 3101(b)  and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  States  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof  (or  any  instrumentality 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  which  is 
wholly  owned  thereby)  with  respect  to  med- 
icare qualified  Stale  and  local  governmental 
employment  shall  be  collected  pursuant  to 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  section  6302  of  such 
Code  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  entity 
was  a  private  employer. 

(b)  Entitlement  to  Hospital  Insurance 
Benefits.— 

(1)  Definition.— Section  210(p)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Medicare  Qualified  Governmental 
Employment 

""(p)(l)  For  purposes  of  sections  226  and 
226A.  the  term  "medicare  qualified  govern- 
mental employment"  means  any  service 
which  is  medicare  qualified  Federal  employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  paragraph  (2))  or  medi- 
care qualified  State  and  local  governmental 
employment  (as  defined  in  paragraph  <3)). 

"(2)  Medicare  qualified  Federal  employ- 
ment means  any  service  which  would  consti- 
tute employment"  as  defined  in  subsection 
(a)  but  for  the  application  of  subsection 
(a)(5). 

13)  Medicare  qualified  State  and  local 
governmental  employment  means  any  serv- 
ice which  would  constitute  employment"  as 
defined  in  subsection  (a)  but  for  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (a)(7).  and  which  is  not 


covered  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
section  218."'. 

(2)  Entitlement  to  hospital  insurance 
benefits.— Sections  226(a)(2)(C)(l),  226(b)(2) 
(CXilKI).  226A(a)(l)(A)(li),  and 
226A(a)(l)(B)(lii)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "medicare 
qualified  Federal  employment  (as  defined  in 
section  210(p)) "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
In  each  Instance  "medicare  qualified  govern- 
mental employment  (as  defined  In  section 
210(p)(l))"'. 

(3)  Conforming  amendments.— Section 
1811  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""Federal  employment"  each 
place  it  appears  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  and 
inserting  in   lieu  thereof  in  each  instance 

"governmental  employment". 

(c)  Effective  DA"rES.— 

(1)  Hospital  insurance  taxes.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  service  performed  after  September 
30,  1986. 

(2)  Medicare  coverage.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (b)  are  effective  on  and  after 
October  1.  1986,  and  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  that  subsection  apply  to 
service  performed  after  September  30,  1986. 

<B)  Treatment  or  current  disabilities.— 
For  purposes  of  establishing  entitlement  to 
hospital  insurance  benefits  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursu- 
ant to  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  or  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d),  on 
the  basis  of  medicare  qualified  Stale  and 
local  employment,  no  individual  may  \x  con- 
sidered to  be  under  a  disability  for  any 
period  before  October  1,  1986. 

(d)  Transitional  Provisions.— 

(1)  In  general.- For  purposes  of  sections 
226,  226A.  and  1811  of  the  Scxrial  Security 
Act,  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who— 

(A)  performs  service  during  October  1986 
which  constitutes  medicare  qualified  Gtale 
and  local  governmental  employment  (as  de- 
fined in  section  210(p)(l)  of  such  Act);  and 

(B)  performed  service  prior  to  October  1, 
1986,  which  would  constitute  medicare 
qualified  Slate  and  local  governmental  em- 
ployment if  performed  after  October  1, 
1986, 

such  individual's  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal employment  performed  before  October 
1.  1986.  shall  be  considered  to  be  "employ- 
ment" (as  defined  for  purposes  of  title  II  of 
such  Act),  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  individual  (or  another  person) 
with  entitlement  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Appropriations.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  from  time  to 
time  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  deems  necessary  for 
any  fiscal  year,  on  account  of— 

(A)  payments  made  or  to  be  made  during 
such  fiscal  year  from  such  Trust  Fund  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
benefiu  under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection, 

(B)  the  additional  administrative  expenses 
resulting  or  expected  to  result  therefrom, 
and 

(C)  any  loss  in  interest  to  such  Trust  Fund 
resulting  from  the  payment  of  those 
amounts, 

in  order  to  place  such  Trust  Fund  in  the 
same  position  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
as  it  would  have  been  in  if  this  subsection 
had  not  been  enacted. 


SEC.  7»4.  RAILROAD  I  NEMPLOYMENT  INSl  RANCE 
REFORM 

(a)  Rate  or  Railroad  Unemployment  Re- 
payment Tax.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
3321  (relating  lo  rale  of  railroad  unemploy- 
ment repayment  tax)  is  amended  lo  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Rate  or  Tax.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  general— The  applicable  percent- 
age for  any  taxable  period  shall  be  the  sum 
of- 

"(A)  the  basic  rale  for  such  period,  and 

"(B)  the  surtax  rale  (if  any)  for  such 
period 

"(2)  Basic  rate.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1  )— 

"(A)  For  periods  before  1989 —The  basic 
rale  shall  be— 

"(1)  4.3  percent  for  the  taxable  period  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1986.  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31,  1986, 

"(ID  4.7  percent  for  the  1987  Uxable 
period,  and 

""(ill)  6  percent  for  the  1988  taxable 
period. 

"(B)  For  periods  after  1988.— For  any 
taxable  period  beginning  after  December  31, 
1988,  the  basic  rale  shall  l)e  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  2.9  percent,  plus 

"■(ID  0.3  percent  for  each  preceding  tax- 
able period  after  1988. 

In  no  event  shall  the  basic  rale  under  this 
subparagraph  exceed  5  percent. 

"(3)  Surtax  rate.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  surtax  rate  shall  be— 

""(A)  3.5  percent  for  any  taxable  period  if, 
as  of  Sepleml)er  30  of  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  there  was  a  balance  of  transfers 
(or  unpaid  interest  thereon)  made  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  to  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  account  under  section  10(d) 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  and 

"(B)  zero  for  any  other  taxable  period. 
"(4)    Basic    rate    not   to    apply    to    rail 

wages    paid   after    SEPTEMBER    30.    )»»0.— The 

basic  rale  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  not 
apply  lo  rail  wages  paid  after  September  30. 
1990.''. 

(b)  Base  of  Tax  To  Be  Compensation 
Used  for  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Pur- 
poses.-Subsection  (b)  of  section  3323  (de- 
fining rail  wages)  is  amended  lo  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Rail  Wages. — 

"(1)  In  general— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "rail  wages"  means  com- 
pensation (as  defined  in  section  3231(e)  for 
purposes  of  the  lax  Imposed  by  section 
3201(a))  with  the  modifications  specified  in 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Modifications.— In  applying  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  3231  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1  )— 

"•(A)  Only  employment  covered  by  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  act  taken 
INTO  ACCOUNT.— Such  subscction  (e)  shall  be 
applied- 

"•(I)  by  substituting  rail  employment"  for 
"service"  each  place  it  appears, 

"(ii)  by  substituting  rail  employer"  for 
"employer"  each  place  It  appears,  and 

"(111)  by  substituting  rail  employee"  for 
"employee'  each  place  it  appears. 

"(B)  $7,000  WAGE  BASE —Such  subsecllon 
(e)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for  the 
applicable  base"  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(i) 
thereof- 

"(i)  except  as  provided  in  clauses  (ii)  and 
(Hi).  "$7,000". 
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(ti)  $3,500'  fcr  the  taxable  period  begin- 
ning on  July  1.  1986.  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1986.  and 

••(Hi)  for  purposes  of  applying  the  basic 
rate  under  section  3321(c)(1)(A).  '$5,250'  for 
the  taxable  period  beginning  on  January  1. 
1990. 

"(C)  Successor  employers.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
applicable  under  section  3231(e)(2)(C)  shall 
apply. '. 

(c)  Use  or  Taxes.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
232(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Revenue 
Act  of  1983  (relating  to  tax  used  to  repay 
loans  made  to  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance account)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(2)    Taxes    credited    against    loans    to 

RAILROAD  unemployment  INSURANCE  AC- 
COUNT.— 

■■(A)  Taxes  attributable  to  basic  rate  to 

REDUCE  railroad  UNEMPLOYMENT  LOANS  MADE 
BEFORE    OCTOBER     1,     19S5.— SO    mUCh    Of    the 

amount  transferred  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  as 
is  attributable  to  the  basic  rate  under  sec- 
tion 3321(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  credited  against,  and 
operate  to  reduce,  the  outstanding  balance 
of  railroad  unemployment  loans  made 
before  October  1.  1985. 
"(B)  Taxes  attributable  to  surtax  rate 

TO  REDUCE  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT  LOANS 
MADE  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  30.    1986.- SO  mUCh  Of 

the  amount  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
as  is  attributable  to  the  surtax  rate  under 
section  3321(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Code  shall  t>e 
credited  against,  and  operate  to  reduce,  the 
outstanding  balance  of  railroad  unemploy- 
ment loans  made  after  September  30. 
1985". 

(2)  Transfers  to  railroad  unemployment 
FUND  after  loan  REPAID.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  232  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'the  amount"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
amount  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  subsection  (a)(2)".  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  "against  which  the 
amount  described  in  such  paragraph  may  Iw 
credited  under  such  subparagraph^^. 

(d)  Extension  of  Authority  To  Borrow 
Prom  Railroad  Retirement  Account;  Use 
OF  Retransfers.— 

(1)  Loan  aitthority  extension.— Section 
10(d)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(2)  Use  of  retransfers.— Section  10(d>  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
•The  amnounts  retransferred  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account  shall  first  be  credited 
against,  and  operate  to  reduce,  the  out- 
standing balance  of  transfers,  including  in- 
terest, made  to  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  account  from  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  under  this  subsection  prior  to 
October  1.  1985.  ". 

(e)  Use  of  1  Percent  of  Tier  2  Payroll 
To  Repay  Loans.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  10  of  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(e)  In  addition  to  the  moneys  credited  to 
the  account  in  accordance  with  sut>sections 
(a)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  there  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  law,  be  credited  to 
the  account,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  directed  to  so  credit,  such  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  attributable  to  the  taxes 
collected     under    sections    3211(a)(2)    and 


3221(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  calendar  year  1986,  calendar  year 
1987.  calendar  year  1988.  tind  calendar  year 

1989  and  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year 

1990  as  is  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  total 
compensation  on  which  such  taxes  are 
based  for  each  such  period.  The  amounts 
credited  to  the  account  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  credited  against,  and  operate  to 
reduce,  the  outstanding  balance  of  loans 
made  to  the  account  from  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  under  sut)section  (d)  of 
this  section  prior  to  Octol)er  1.  1985,  Includ- 
ing interest.  The  Board  shall  from  time  to 
time  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  transfer  amounts  credited  to  the  account 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  from  the  ac- 
count to  the  credit  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  and  the  Secretary  shall  make 
such  transfer.  If  any  moneys  credited  to  the 
account  under  this  subsection  remain  in  the 
8u;count  after  the  outstanding  balance  of 
the  loans  maule  to  the  account  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985,  has  been  totally  repaid  with  in- 
terest, the  Board  shall  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  from  the 
account  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count such  remaining  moneys  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  such  transfer. ••. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment. —Subsection 
(b)  of  section  10  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •All  moneys^'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •Except  as  provided  in  sulisections 
(d)  and  (e),  all  moneys". 

(f )  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3322  (relating 
to  taxable  period)  is  simended- 

(A)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
••(2)  each  calendar  year  after  1986." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3322  (relating 
to  earlier  termination  if  loans  to  rail  unem- 
ployment fund  repaid)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  shall  not  apply"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •The  basic  rate  under  section 
3321(c)(l)(A>  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
3321  shall  not  apply",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "made  before  October  1, 
1985, ••  after  •no  balance  of  transfers^'  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof. 

(g)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  June  30,  1986. 

(2)  Loan  authority  extension.— The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (d)  shall 
become  effective  on  October  1.  1985. 

(3)  Tier  3  taxes  diversion.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  become 
effective  on  Jainuary  1.  1986. 

SEC.  7»S  termination  OF  REPAYABLE  ADVANl  E.S 
TO  BLACK  LIN(;  DISABILI'H  TRl  ST 
KIND. 

Section  9501(c)  (relating  to  repayable  ad- 
vances to  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination.— No  advance  shall  be 
made  to  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund  after  September  30.  1986". 

SEC.  7M.  CERTAIN  PERMANENT  EXEMPTIONS  FROM 
THE  FEDERAL  I  NEMPLOYMENT  TAX 
ACT 

(a)  Certain  Agricultural  Labor.— Para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  section  3306(c)  (defining  em 
ployment)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•before  January  1,  1986.". 

(b)  Full-Time  Students  Employed  by 
Summer      Camps —Notwithstanding      para 


graph  (3)  of  section  276(b)  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982,  the  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  such  section  276(b)  shall  also 
apply  to  remuneration  paid  after  September 
19,  1985. 

(c)  Services  Performed  on  Certain  Fish- 
ing Boats.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Section  822(b)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  December  31.  1980. •• 

(2)  Technical  amendment.  — Paragraph 
(20)  of  section  3121(b)  (defining  employ 
ment  for  purposes  of  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
••(other  than  service  descril>ed  in  paragraph 
(3)(A))"  after  "service". 

PART  &-MISCELLANEOl'S  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  797    AITHORIZATION  of  additional  FINDS 

TO  internal  revem  e  service  for 

REVENl  E  ENFOR(  EMENT  AND  RELAT 

ED  PIRPOSES 
There  Is  authorized  to  t»e  appropriated 
$46,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987,  and  1988  for  the  use  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  employ  1.550  additional 
agents  and  examination  employees. 

SEC  7W  limitation  ON  ISSl'ANCE  OF  I'NITED 
STATES  BONDS. 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  3102  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  $200,000,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •$250,000,000,000' 

SEC.  7W    LIMITATIONS  ON   AWARDING  OF  COl  RT 
COSTS  AND  CERTAIN  FEES  MODIFIED 

(a)  Maximum  Dollar  Limitation  Re- 
moved.—Subsection  (b)  of  section  7430  (re- 
lating to  awarding  of  court  costs  and  certain 
fees)  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(1)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3).  re- 
spectively, 

(b)  Awarding  of  Court  Costs  and  Cer- 
tain Fees  Denied  if  United  States  Proves 
its  Position  Is  Substantially  Justified  or 
Special  Circumstances  Exist  or  if  Prevail- 
ing Party  Protracts  Proceedings — 

(1)  In  general— Section  7430(b)  (relating 
to  limitations  to  awarding  of  court  costs  and 
certain  fees)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

••(4)  Position  of  united  states  substan- 
tially   JUSTIFIED   OR    special   CIRCUMSTANCES 

EXIST.— A  Judgment  for  reasonable  litigation 
costs  shall  not  be  awarded  under  subsection 
(a)  If  the  court  determines  that— 

••(A)  the  position  of  the  United  States  was 
substantially  Justified,  or 

••(B)  special  circumstances  exist  which 
would  make  such  a  Judgment  unjust. 

••(5)  Costs  denied  where  party  prevailing 
PROTRAcrrs  PROCEEDINGS— No  award  for  rea- 
sonable litigation  costs  may  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  portion  of 
the  civil  proceeding  during  which  the  pre- 
vailing party  has  unreasonably  protracted 
such  proceeding  ••. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  7430(c)(2)  (defining 
prevailing  party)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
clauses  (I)  and  (ID  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

••(I)  has  substantially  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  In  controversy,  or 

"(II)  has  substantially  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  significant  issue  or  set  of 
issues  presented. ••- 

(c)  Additional  Limitations  on  Fees  or 
Expert  Witnesses  and  Attorneys -Sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  7430(c)(1)  (defin- 


ing reasonable  litigation  costs)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  reasonable 
litigation  costs^  includes— 

••(I)  reasonable  court  costs,  and 

"(ii)  based  upon  prevailing  market  rates 
for  the  kind  and  quality  of  services  fur- 
nished— 

••(I)  the  reasonable  expenses  of  expert  wit- 
nesses in  connection  with  the  civil  proceed- 
ing, except  that  no  expert  witness  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  high- 
est rate  of  compensation  for  expert  wit- 
nesses paid  by  the  United  Stales, 

(II)  the  reasonable  cost  of  any  study, 
analysis,  engineering  report,  test,  or  project 
which  is  found  by  the  court  to  be  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  the  party's  case,  and 

••(III)  reasonable  fees  paid  or  incurred  for 
the  services  of  attorneys  in  connection  with 
the  civil  proceeding,  except  that  such  fees 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $75  per  hour  unless 
the  court  determines  that  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  or  a  special  factor,  such  as  the 
limited  availability  of  qualified  attorneys 
for  such  proceeding.  Justifies  a  higher 
rate.". 

(d)  Position  of  United  States  Includes 
Administrative  Action.— Section  7430(c) 
(relating  to  definitions)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

••(4)  Position  of  united  states.— The 
term  position  of  the  United  States'  in- 
cludes- 

(A)  the  position  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  the  civil  proceeding,  and 

••(B)  the  administrative  action  or  inaction 
by  the  United  States  upon  which  such  pro- 
ceeding is  based.". 

(e)  PROVISIONS  Made  F>ermanent.— Section 
7430  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(f). 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  civil  ac- 
tions or  proceedings  commenced  after  De- 
cember 31,  1985. 

SE<    7MA   additional  CI  STOMS  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— In 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and 
1988,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $27,900,000  for  each  of  such  fiscal 
years  to  fund  the  800  additional  full-time 
equivalent  positions  required  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  Creation  of  additional  positions.— 
The  Commissioner  of  Customs  shall  create 
800  full-time  equivalent  positions  in  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  which  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  positions  existing  in  the  United 
Stales  Customs  Service  on  September  30. 
1985.  Such  additional  full-lime  equivalent 
positions  shall  be  distributed  among  cus- 
toms inspectors,  import  specialists,  customs 
patrol  officers,  and  special  agenu  and  shall 
be  used  to  enhance  the  efficiency  and  avail- 
ability of  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  at  the  re- 
gional and  district  level. 

lb)  Allocation  of  Resources.— The  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  shall  ensure  that  suf- 
ficient resources  are  devoted  to  customs 
headquarters  in  newly  created  customs  dis- 
tricts to  facilitate  the  role  of  such  head- 
quarters as  headquarters  for  the  region  of 
which  such  headquarters  are  a  part. 


TITLE  VIII-COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
PROGRAMS.  CIVIL  SERVICE  PRO 
GRAMS,  AND  CIVILIAN  AGENCY  GOV 
ERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Part  A— Postal  Service  Programs 

CEILING  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1986  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  REVENUE  FOREOONE 

Sec.  801.  Notwithstanding  section  2401(c) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  revenue  foregone  for 
free  and  reduced-rate  mail  is  $749,000,000. 

deferral  of  TRANSITIONAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  WORKERS^  COMPENSATION 

Sec  802.  Notwithstanding  section  2004  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  no  funds  shall 
be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning prior  to  October  1.  1988,  to  carry  out 
the  request  by  the  Postal  Service  for 
amounts  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  work- 
ers compensation  arising  from  operations  of 
the  former  Post  Office  Department. 

delay  of  step  16  RATES  TO"  JANUARY  1,   1986 

Sec  803.  (a)  The  increase  in  postage  rates 
for  nonprofit  and  certain  other  mailers  an- 
nounced by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service  in  Resolution  No.  85-7 
(adopted  September  6,  1985)  shall  not  take 
effect  until  January  1,  1986. 

(b)(1)  Section  3626(a)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  time  rates  of  postage  are  estab- 
lished under  this  chapter  for  a  class  of  mail 
or  kind  of  mailer  under  former  sections 
4358,  4452(b),  4452(c),  4554(b),  and  4554(c) 
of  this  title,  the  estimated  revenues  to  be  re- 
ceived for  such  class  or  kind  shall  be  equal 
to  the  direct  and  indirect  postal  costs  attrib- 
utable to  mail  of  such  class  or  mailer  of 
such  kind,  excluding  all  other  costs  of  the 
Postal  Service.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  January  1.  1986. 

APPROPRIATION  CEILING  AND  STUDY  CONCERN- 
ING THIRD-CLASS  COMMERCIAL  BtATERlAL 
MAILED  AT  REDUCED  RATES 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
2401(c)  of  title  39,  United  Stales  Code,  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988 
for  revenue  foregone  for  reduced  rates  of 
postage  under  former  sections  4452(b)  and 
4452(c)  of  such  title  for  mail  which  adver- 
tises or  promotes  the  sale  of,  recommends 
the  purchase  of,  or  announces  the  availabil- 
ity of  any  article,  product,  service,  insur- 
ance, or  travel  arrangements,  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  revenue  foregone  for  reduced  rates 
of  postage  for  such  mail  under  such  section 
2401(c)  if  this  subsection  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

(bid)  Not  less  than  six  months  after  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Postal 
Rale  Commission  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  which  contains 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  change 
the  eligibility  of  mail  descril)ed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  reduced  rales  of  postage  under 
former  sections  4452(b)  and  4452(c)  of  title 
39,  United  Slates  Code,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  revenue  foregone  for  reduced 
rales  of  postage  for  such  mail  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  to  an  amount 
which  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  amount 


authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  sul>seclion 
(a)  for  each  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  In  preparing  the  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1).  the  Commission  shall  invite 
and  consider  the  views  of  all  interested  par- 
ties. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  IN-COUNTY 
SECOND-CLASS  RATES  OF  POSTAGE 

Sec  805.  Section  3626  of  title  39.  United 
Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(f)(1)(A)  In  the  administration  of  this 
section,  the  rales  of  postage  for  mail  under 
sut»seclions  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  former  sec- 
tion 4358  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  an 
issue  of  a  publication  if  the  number  of 
copies  of  such  issue  distributed  within  the 
county  of  publication  is  less  than  the 
number  equal  to  the  sum  of  50  percent  of 
the  total  paid  circulation  of  such  issue  plus 
one. 

••(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  an  issue  of  a  publication 
if  the  total  paid  circulation  of  such  issue  is 
less  than  10.000  copies. 

••(2)  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  rates  of  postage  for  mail  under  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  former  section  4358 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  not  more  than 
20,000  copies  of  each  issue  of  a  publication 
mailed  at  such  rales". 

CURBING  OF  SUBSIDIES  FOR  ADVERTISING-ORI- 
ENTED •PLUS  ISSUES^  MAILED  TO  SUBSCRIB- 
ERS AT  IN-COUNTY  RATES 

Sec  806.  Section  3626  of  title  39.  United 
Slates  Code  (as  amended  by  section  805  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•'(g)  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  numl)er  of  copies  of  a  subscription  pub- 
lication mailed  to  nonsubscribers  during  a 
calendar  year  at  rates  of  postage  under  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  former  section 
4358  of  this  title  may  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  number  of  copies  of  such  publication 
mailed  at  such  rates  to  subscribers". 

ELIMINATION  OF  REDUCED-RATE  ELIGIBILITY 
FOR  NON-TAX-EXEMPT  POLITICAL  ADVOCACY 
GROUPS 

Sec  807.  (a)  Section  3626  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  sections 
804  and  805  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(h)  An  organization  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  reduced  rales  under  this  section  as  a 
qualified  nonprofit  organization  during  any 
period  during  which  such  organization  is  in- 
eligible for  tax-exempt  status  under  section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  by  reason  of— 

••(1)  section  501(h)  of  such  Code,  or 

••(2)  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
eligibility  for  tax-exempt  status  in  connec- 
tion with  activities  to  influence  legislation 
or  to  participate  or  intervene  in  a  political 
campaign.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  mail  sent  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  B— Civil  Service  Programs 

PAY  adjustments 

Sec  811.  (a)(1)  The  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule  and  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  other  statutory  pay  systems  re- 
ferred to  in  section  5301(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  be  adjusted  under 
section  5305  of  such  title  during  fiscal  year 
1986. 
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(2>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  wage  schedules  and  rates  of  pay 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  descrll)ed  in 
section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (including  employees  covered  under 
section  9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  (86  Stat. 
574;  5  use.  5342  note)  and  section  704(b) 
of  Public  Law  95-454  (92  Stat.  1218:  5  U.S.C. 
5343  note)),  and  for  officers  and  members  of 
crews  of  vessels  shall  not  be  increased  under 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  applicable  provision  of  law  as  a  result 
of  a  wage  survey  or  negotiation  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  except  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
section  616(a)(2)  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  5798.  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  September  12,  1984.  as  con- 
tained in  House  Report  98-993  (referred  to 
In  Public  Law  98-473.  98  Stat.  1963). 

(b)(1)  For  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  the 
President  shall  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  rates  of  pay  under  section  5305  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  as  appropriate  to 
reduce  outlays,  relating  to  pay  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  at  least  S746.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $1,264,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988  (with- 
out regard  to  reductions  in  outlays  which 
result  by  reason  of  subsections  (a),  (c).  and 
(d)  of  this  section  and  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 1009  of  title  37.  United  States  Code), 
computed  using  the  baseline  used  for  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32,  99th 
Congress.  1st  Session),  agreed  to  on  August 
1.  1985. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  construed 
to  suspend  the  requirements  of  section  5305 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  adjustment  in  a  wage  schedule 
or  rate  of  pay  that— 

( 1 )  applies  to— 

(A)  a  prevailing  rate  employee  described 
In  section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  including  employees  covered  under 
section  9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  (86  Stat. 
574;  5  U.S.C.  5342  note)  and  section  704(b) 
of  Public  Law  95-454  (92  SUt.  1218;  5  U.S.C. 
5343  note),  or 

(B)  to  an  employee  covered  by  section 
5348  of  such  title. 

(2)  results  from  a  wage  survey  or  negotia- 
tion, and 

(3)  would  take  effect,  but  for  this  subsec- 
tion, on  or  after  October  1.  1986. 

shall  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  beginning 
not  less  than  90  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  adjustment  would,  but  for  this  subsec- 
tion, otherwise  have  taken  effect.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  take 
such  actioru  as  may  be  necessary  to  tarry 
out  this  subsection. 

(d)(  1 )  Section  5305  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  out 
"October  1  of  the  applicable  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "January  1  of  the 
next  year  after  the  date  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  President"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(2).  by  striking  out 
"October  1  of  the  applicable  year"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "January  1  of  the 
next  year  after  the  year  In  which  the  alter- 
native plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress; 
and 

(C)  in  subsection  (m).  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  hereof  "the 
applicable  January  1". 

(e)(1)(A)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 


(i)   in   section   S342(b)(3)   by   striking   out 
"section  5348"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
sections  5345  and  5348"; 

(II)  by  inserting  after  section  5344  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  5345: 

"A  5345.  Effect  of  an  altrrnativr  plan  under  the 

pajr  comparability  ayilrm 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  or  of  any  other  law.  If,  In  any  fiscal 
year,  an  adjustment  In  rates  of  pay  under 
section  S30S  of  this  title  is  limited  or  de- 
layed by  reason  of  an  alternative  plan  under 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  the  limitation  or  delay  to  any 
adjustment  of  wage  schedules,  rates,  or  pay 
that  would  otherwise  take  effect  In  such 
fiscal  year  as  prescrll>ed  In  or  pursuant  to— 

"(1)  section  5343,  5344,  or  5348  of  this 
title:  or 

"(2)  section  9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  (86 
Stat.  574:  5  U.S.C.  5343  note)  and  section 
704(b)  of  Public  Law  95-454  (92  Stat.  1218;  5 
use.  5343  note). 

The  Office  may  provide  for  such  exceptions 
as  the  Office  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
and  In  the  public  interest"; 

(III)  In  section  5348(a)  by  Inserting  "sec- 
tion 5345  of  this  title  and"  after  "provided 
by":  and 

(Iv)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  S349(a) 
by  livsertlng  "section  5345,  relating  to  appli- 
cability of  an  alternative  plan,"  after  "retro- 
active pay.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  5344  the 
following  new  item: 

"5345.  Effect  of  an  alternative  plan  under 
the  pay  comparability 

system.". 

(2)  Section  704(b)(B)  of  Public  Law  95-454 
(92  Stat.  1218:  5  U.S.C.  5343  note)  U  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "(except  section  5345)"  after 
"Chapter  53". 

(3)  Section  5345(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  paragraph  (l)(A)(li))  and 
the  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  Increase  In  wage 
schedules  or  rates  required  by  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  before  October  1.  1984. 

COMPtJTATION  or  HOURLY  RATCS  Of  PAY 

Sec.  812.  (a)  Section  5504(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"When"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"When,  in  the  case  of  an  employee.": 

(3)  In    paragraph    (1).    by    striking    out 
2.080"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "2.087": 

and 

(4)  In  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"title."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title 
other  than  an  employee  or  individual  ex- 
cluded by  section  5541(2)(xvl)  of  this  title". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  commencing 
on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

HEALTH  CARE  FURNISHED  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  IN 
MEDICALLY  UNDERSERVED  AREAS 

Sec.  813.  (a)(1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  amend  chapter  89  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  uniformity 
In  Federal  employee  health  benefits  and 
coverage  by  preempting  certain  State  or 
local  laws  which  are  Inconsistent  with  such 
contracts,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  17.  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
368:   92  Stat.   606;   S  U.S.C.   8902  note),   is 


amended  by  striking  out  ":  except  that  such 
provisions  shall  not  apply  to  services  provid- 
ed after  December  31.  1984". 

(2)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  An 
Act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  chapters  83 
and  89  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  which 
relate  to  survivor  benefits  for  certain  de- 
pendent children,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  January  2.  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
179:  93  Stat  1300:  5  U.S.C  8902  note).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985," 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  services 
provided  after  December  31,  1984. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
PROGRAM  RESERVES 

Sec.  814.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  section 
are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  reserves  which  are  re- 
funded under  subsection  (b)  to  the  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefits  Fund  from  the  special 
reserve  funds  maintained  by  carriers  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  pro- 
gram for  the  purposes  of  such  program  Is 
held  in  the  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Fund  and  is  used  to  fund  increases  In  the 
amounts  of  the  Government's  contributions 
for  payment  of  the  subscription  charges  of 
health  t>eneflts  plans  under  such  program: 
and 

(2)  to  ensure  that  financial  reserves  main- 
tained for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  program  will  be 
held  In  the  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Fund  to  the  maximum  extent  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  stable  and  efficient  oper- 
ation of  such  program. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
contract  entered  Into  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  under  section  8902  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  Office  shall 
require  the  carriers  of  health  benefits  plans 
under  chapter  89  of  such  title  to  refund  to 
the  Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund  (re- 
ferred to  In  section  8909(a)  of  such  title) 
from  reserves  held  by  the  carriers  for  the 
purposes  of  such  plans  the  total  amount 
of- 

(1)  not  less  than  $800,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986;  and 

(2)  not  less  than  $300,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1987. 

(c)  Each  carrier  of  a  health  benefits  plan 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  shall  refund, 
under  this  section,  such  share  of  the  total 
amounts  prescribed  in  such  subsection  as 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  In  Its 
sole  discretion  determines  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Government's  share  of  the 
amounts  refunded  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  held  in  the  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efits Fund  and  shall  be  available  and  used  to 
fund  increases  In  the  amounts  of  the  Gov- 
errunents  contributions  for  payment  of  the 
subscription  charges  of  health  benefits 
plans  under  such  program. 

COMPUTATION  OP  RETIREMENT  ANNUITY  FOR 
PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec  815.  (a)(1)  Section  8339  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sulwec- 
tlon: 

"(o)(l)  Notwithstanding  section  8331(4)  of 
this  title,  or  any  other  sutisectlon  of  this 
section,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  sul)sectlon.  the  amount  of  the  annu- 
ity of  an  employee  whose  service  Includes 
service  that  was  performed  on  less  than  a 
full-time  basis  shall  be  computed  under  this 
section  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 
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(2)  In  computing  an  annuity  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection— 

■•(A)  the  average  pay  of  the  employee,  to 
the  extent  that  it  includes  pay  for  service 
performed  in  any  position  on  less  than  a 
full-time  basis,  shall  be  determined  by  using 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  that  would  be 
payable  for  full-time  service  In  the  position; 
and 

"(B)  the  benefit  so  computed  shall  then 
be  multiplied  by  a  fraction  equal  to  the 
ratio  which  the  employee's  actual  service,  as 
determined  by  prorating  an  employee's  total 
service  to  reflect  the  service  that  was  per- 
formed on  less  than  a  full-time  basis,  bears 
to  the  total  service  that  would  be  creditable 
for  the  employee  if  all  of  the  service  had 
been  performed  on  a  full-time  basis. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
computations  made  under  subsection  (f)  or 
<g)  of  this  section.". 

(2)  Section  8341  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  (n)"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  (n). 
and  (o)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  (n) "  in  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(n).  and 
(o)"". 

(b)  Section  4109(b)  of  title  38.  Un'-l^J 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  ser\'lce  per- 
formed on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Part  C— Civilian  Agency  Government 

Contracts 
civilian  agency  multiyear  contracting 

authority 
Sec.  821.  (aXl)  Title  III  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (41  use  251  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  305  (41  U.S.C.  255) 
the  following  new  section: 

"MULTIYEAR  CONTRACTTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  multiyear  contract",  means  a 
contract  in  effect  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
five  years. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (e),  an  agency 
head  may  enter  into  a  multiyear  contract 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  or  services 
when— 

"(1)(A)  appropriations  are  available  and 
adequate  for  the  payment  for  such  acquisi- 
tion for  the  first  fiscal  year  during  which 
the  contract  is  in  effect:  and 

(B)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that,  during  the  period  the  contract  is  in 
effect,  such  agency  head  will  request  fund- 
ing for  the  contract  at  the  level  necessary  to 
avoid  cancellation  of  the  performance  under 
the  contract:  and 

■"(2)  such  agency  head  determines  that— 

"(A)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Government  by— 

■•(I)  reducing  costs  under  the  contract; 

"(ii)  achieving  economies  in  administra- 
tion, performance,  and  operation; 

"(ill)  increasing  quality  of  performance  by 
or  service  from  the  contractor:  oi 

"(iv)  encouraging  full  and  open  competi- 
tion: 

(B)      during      the      proposed      contract 

period— 

(i)  there  will  be  a  continuing  or  recurring 
need  for  the  property  or  services;  and 

••(II)  the  minimum  need  for  the  property 
or  services  to  be  acquired  is  expected  to 
remain  substantially  unchanged  in  terms  of 
rate  of  production  or  performance,  rate  of 
acquisition,  and  total  quantity  or  extent  of 
services; 


"(C)  the  specifications  for  the  property  or 
sen'ices  are  expected  to  be  reasonably 
stable,  and  the  technical  risks  associated 
with  the  acquisition  are  not  excessive;  and 

"(D)  such  a  contrsxt  will  not  Inhibit  small 
business  concerns  from  submitting  a  bid  or 
proposal  for  such  contract. 

"(c)  A  multiyear  contract  authorized  by 
this  section  may  Include— 

'•(1)  a  provision  that  the  performance 
under  the  contract  during  the  second  or  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  included  in  the  con- 
tract period  Is  contingent  on  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  such  year;  and 

"(2)  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  a  rea- 
sonable cancellation  charge  to  the  contrac- 
tor if  the  performance  Is  canceled  pursuant 
to  a  provision  described  in  clause  ( 1 ). 

••(d)(1)  If  appropriated  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  expenditure  on  a  multiyear  con- 
tract during  the  second  or  subsequent  fiscal 
year  included  in  the  contract  period,  the 
performance  under  the  contract  shall  be 
canceled. 

•■(2)  Any  cost  of  the  cancellation  of  per- 
formance under  the  contract  may  be  paid 
from  appropriated  funds  which— 

•(A)  were  originally  available  for  perform- 
ance of  the  contract: 

••(B)  are  then  currently  available  for  the 
acquisition  of  similar  property  or  services 
and  are  not  otherwise  obligated:  or 

■•(C)  are  made  available  for  the  payment 
of  such  costs. 

■•(e)(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  Intended 
to  modify  or  affect  any  other  provision  of 
law  which  authorizes  multiyear  contracting. 
■■(2)  This  section  does  not  authorize  an 
agency  head  to  acquire  property  or  services 
by  means  of  a  multiyear  contract  unless  the 
agency  head  is  otherwise  authorized  by  law 
to  acquire  such  property  or  services."'. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  306  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


■306.  Multiyear  contracts". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  con- 
tracu  entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IX-COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 
AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS 

SHORT  title:  table  of  parts 
Sec.  901.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act ". 


TABLE  OF  PARTS 

Part  A— Student  loan  program  savings 
amendments. 

Part  B— Savings  on  improved  student  loan 
collection. 

Part  C— Savings  attributable  to  loan  consoli- 
dation. 

Part  D— Savings  attributable  to  operation  of 
guaranty  agencies. 

Part  E— Savings  attributable  to  operation  of 
the  student  loan  marketing  as- 
sociation. 

Part  F— Flextime  provisions. 

Part  G— Health  and  hospitals. 

Part  H— Graduate  medical  education. 

Part  I— Single  employer  pension  plans, 
(b)  Parts  A  through  E  of  this  title  may  be 

cited   as   the    "Student   Loan   Amendments 

Act  of  1985". 


Part  A— Sttjdent  Loan  Program  Savings 
Amendments 

MULTIPLE  disbursement  OP  GUARANTEED 
STUDENT  LOANS 

Sec.  911.  (a)  Federally  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program. -Section  427(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"';  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(3)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  for  any 
period  of  enrollment  of  more  than  one  se- 
mester, two  quarters,  or  600  clock  hours,  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  disbursed  In  two 
or  more  installments,  none  of  which  exceeds 
one-half  of  the  loan,  with  the  interval  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  installment  being 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  period  of  en- 
rollment for  which  the  student  received  the 
loan."". 

(b)  Multiple  Disbursement  Required  in 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program —Sec- 
tion 428(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (O): 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (P>  as  clause 
(Q);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (O)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(P)  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  for  any  period  of  enrollment  of  more 
than  one  semester,  two  quarters,  or  600 
clock  hours  will  be  disbursed  In  two  or  more 
Installments,  with  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  installment  being  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  period  of  enrollment 
for  which  the  student  received  the  loan,  and 
provides  that,  for  purposes  of  this  clause,  all 
loans  made  within  any  period  of  90  days 
shall  be  considered  as  a  single  loan:  and". 

(c)  Repeal  or  Existing  Incentives  To 
Make  Multiple  Disbursements.— Section 
428(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (8). 

(d)  Payment  or  Origination  Fee.— Section 
438(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5):  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  section 
428(b)(l>(P).  the  origination  fee  shall  be 
charged  against  the  first  installment  of  the 
loan."". 

(e)  Additional  Conforming  Changes  —(1) 
Section  425(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (B)  and  by  re- 
designating clause  (C)  as  clause  (B):  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 
(2)    Section    428(b)(1)(A)    of    the    Act    is 

amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  and  at  the  end  of  divi- 
sion (i); 

(B)  by  striking  out  division  (ii)  and  by  re- 
designating division  (Hi)  as  division  (ID:  and 

(C)  in  the  matter  following  such  division, 
by  striking  out  'annual  limit."  and  all  that 
follows  through  ■division  (ii)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "annual  limit"'. 

special  allowance 
Sec.  912.  Section  438(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out     3.5  per  centum 
and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof      3  25    per 
centum"". 
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PROMPT  PAYMENT  OP  SUPPLEMENTAL  GUARANTY 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  AGREEMENT 

Sec.  913.  (a)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  to 
assure  the  prompt  payment  of  the  amount 
due  under  the  supplemental  guaranty  ad- 
ministrative cost  agreement  made  under  sec- 
tion 428(f)(2)  in  order  to  encourage  Im- 
proved collection  of  student  loans  and  pre- 
claims  assistance  to  prevent  default  on  stu- 
dent loans. 

(b)  Prompt  Payment  Required.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 428(f)(1)  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized  to"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  equal  to"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  such  section. 

(2)  Section  428(f)(2)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Is  authorized  to"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shaH": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  equal  to"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  such  section. 

etpective  date 
Sec  914.  (a)  General  Rule.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  911  and  912  of  this 
Act  shall  lake  effect— 

(1)  with  respect  to  loans  made  on  or  after 
October  1.  1985.  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  loan  for  which  the 
completed  note  or  other  written  evidence  of 
the  loan  was  sent  or  delivered  to  the  l>or- 
rower  on  or  after  10  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

whichever  occurs  later. 

(b)  Special  Rule— The  amendments  made 
by  section  913(b)  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984. 

Part  B— Savings  on  Improved  Student  Loan 

Collection 

Subpart  1— Guaranteed  and  Federally 

Insured  Student  Loans 

terms  op  federally  insured  loans 

Sec.  921.  Section  427(a)(2)  of  the  Act  is 

amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (il)  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  by  redesignating  clauses  (til) 
and  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (B)  as  clauses  (ii) 
and  (iii).  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  fifteen-year 
period"  in  the  matter  following  clause  (viil) 
of  subparagraph  (C);  and 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (I)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(I)  shall  be  treated  by  the  lender  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  the  funds  borrowed  (except  by  a 
borrower  under  section  428B)  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  check,  sent  to  the  eligible  institu- 
tion the  student  attends  or  plans  to  attend, 
and  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  stu- 
dent and  such  institution  as  copayees,  with 
the  endorsement  of  both  parties  required, 
or  (ii)  in  the  case  of  funds  borrowe(i  by  a 
borrower  under  section  428B.  such  funds 
shall  be  disbursed  by  check,  sent  to  the  bor- 
rower, and  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the 
liorrower.  with  the  endorsement  of  the  bor- 
rower required,  and  a  notice  of  such  dis- 
bursement shall  be  sent  by  the  lender  or  the 
Secretary  to  such  eligible  institution,  and". 
terms  op  guaranteed  loans 

Sec.  922.  Section  428(b)(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subclause  (II)  of  clause 
(D); 


(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (i); 

(3)  by  redesignating  sut>clause  (Iii)  of 
clause  (D)  as  sut>clause  (II);  and 

(4)  by  amending  clause  (O)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(0)(l)  provides  that  funds  borrowed 
(except  by  a  borrower  under  section  428B) 
shall  be  disbursed  by  check,  sent  to  the  eli- 
gible Institution  the  student  attends  or 
plans  to  attend,  and  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  student  and  such  institution  as 
copayees,  with  the  endorsement  of  both 
parties  required,  or  (ID  In  the  case  of  funds 
t>orT0wed  by  a  borrower  under  section  428B. 
such  funds  shall  be  disbursed  by  check,  sent 
to  the  borrower  and  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  borrower,  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  such  Ijorrower  required,  and  a 
notice  of  such  disbursement  shall  be  sent  by 
the  lender  or  the  guaranty  agency  to  such 
Institution;". 

AGREEMENT  FOR  AUDITS 

Sec.  923.  Section  428(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  ir^sertlng  "(I)"  Immediately  after 
"provide  for";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  l>efore  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

'(il)(I)  except  as  provided  in  subdivision 
(II).  conducting  financial  and  compliance 
audits  of  the  guaranty  agency  at  least  once 
every  two  years  and  covering  the  period 
since  the  most  recent  audit,  conducted  by  a 
qualified  Independent  auditor  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  established  by  the 
Comptroller  General  for  the  audit  of  gov- 
ernmental organizations,  programs,  activi- 
ties, and  functions,  and  as  prescribed  In  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary,  the  results  of 
which  shall  be  submitted  In  an  audit  report 
to  the  Secretary,  or  (II)  with  regard  to  a 
guaranty  program  of  a  State  agency  which 
is  audited  under  chapter  75  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  such  audit  shall  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  subdi- 
vision (I)  for  the  period  of  time  covered  by 
such  audit;  and  (III)  recovery  by  the  Secre- 
tary, by  recoupment  or  other  means,  under 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary, 
from  the  guaranty  agency  of  smnounts.  plus 
Interest  as  set  by  the  Secretary,  determined 
by  such  audits  to  be  owing". 

COLLECTION  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  924.  Section  428(d)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  as  clauses  (D  and  (11),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respective- 
ly: 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  "No  provision 
of  any  Ikw";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law  that  would  set  an  earlier  deadline 
for  filing  suit— 

"(A)  a  guaranty  agency  which  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  sutuec- 
tion  (c)  may  file  suit  for  collection  of  the 
amount  due  from  a  Iwrrower  on  a  loan 
made  under  this  part  during  a  period  of 
time  extending  at  least  until  a  date  six  years 
(exclusive  of  periods  during  which  the  State 
statute  of  limitations  period  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  suit  would  l>e  tolled  under 
State  law)  after  the  date  such  guaranty 
agency  reimburses  the  previous  holder  of 
the  loan  for  Its  loss  on  account  of  the  de- 
fault of  the  borrower;  and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2416  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 


the  Attorney  General  may  file  suit  for  col- 
lection of  the  amount  due  the  Secretary 
from  a  borrower  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(2)(D)  of  this  section  until  six  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  loan  Is  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  under  this  part. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law  to  the  contrary,  in  collecting  any 
obligation  arising  from  a  loan  made  under 
this  part,  a  guaranty  agency  which  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  sutwec- 
tlon  (c)  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  defense 
raised  by  any  borrower  based  on  (A>  a  claim 
of  Infancy,  or  (B)  the  action  or  omission  of 
an  eligible  institution  or  lender,  if  such 
agency  did  not  have  actual  notice  of  such 
defense  when  such  agency  reimbursed  the 
previous  holder  of  the  loan  for  Its  loss.". 

RECOVERY  COSTS 

Sec  925.  Section  430(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  "(In- 
cluding reasonable  administrative  costs)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(Including  reasonable  administrative  and 
collection  costs,  to  the  extent  set  forth  In 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(1)". 

CREDIT  BUREAU  REPORTS 

Sec.  926.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 430  the  following  new  section: 

■reports  to  credit  BUREAUS  AND 
INSTITUTlON^pr  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

"Sec  430A.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing responsible  repayment  of  loans  covered 
by  a  guaranty  agreement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 428,  each  guaranty  agency  having  such 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary,  eligible 
lender,  or  subsequent  holder  shall  enter  into 
agreements  with  credit  bureau  organiza- 
tions to  exchange  Information  concerning 
student  borrowers,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  such  organizations  In  com- 
plying with  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act, 
such  agreements  may  provide  for  timely  re- 
sponse by  a  guaranty  agency,  eligible  lender, 
or  subsequent  holder  concerning  loans  cov- 
ered by  a  guaranty  agreement,  to  requests 
from  such  organizations  for  responses  to  ob- 
jections raised  from  such  organizations  for 
responses  to  objections  raised  by  such  bor- 
rowers. Subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c),  such  agreements  shall  require 
the  guaranty  agency,  eligible  lender,  or  sub- 
sequent holder  to  disclose  to  such  organiza- 
tions with  respect  to  any  loan  dispersed  to  a 
student— 

"(1)  the  date  of  disbursement  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan; 

"(2)  the  date  of  default  and  Information 
concerning  collection  of  the  loan.  Including 
information  concerning  the  repayment 
status  of  any  defaulted  loan  on  which  the 
guaranty  agency  has  made  a  payment  to  the 
previous  holder  of  the  loan;  and 

"(3)  the  date  of  cancellation  of  the  note 
upon  completion  of  repayment  by  the  t>or- 
rower  of  the  loan  or  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  437. 

"(b)  Such  agreements  may  also  provide 
for  the  disclosure  by  such  organizations  to 
liie  guaranty  agency,  eligible  lender,  or  sub- 
sequent holder  upon  receipt  of  a  notice 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  that  such  a  loan  is 
in  default,  or  Information  which  may  assist 
the  guaranty  agency,  eligible  lender,  or  sub- 
sequent holder  In  collecting  the  loan. 


"(c)  Agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that— 

"(1)  no  information  is  disclosed  by  the 
guaranty  agency,  eligible  lender,  or  subse- 
quent holder  unless  its  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness have  been  verified  and  the  guar- 
anty agency,  eligible  lender,  or  subsequent 
holder  has  determined  that  disclosure  would 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section; 

■(2)  as  to  any  information  so  disclosed, 
such  organizations  will  be  promptly  notified 
of.  and  will  promptly  record,  any  change 
submitted  by  the  guaranty  agency,  eligible 
lender,  or  subsequent  holder  with  respect  to 
such  information,  as  required  by  section  611 
of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1681); 

"(3)  no  use  will  be  made  of  any  such  Infor- 
mation which  would  result  in  the  use  of  col- 
lection practices  with  respect  to  such  a  bor- 
rower that  are  not  fair  and  reasonable  or 
that  involve  harassment,  intimidation,  false 
or  misleading  representations,  or  unneces- 
sary communication  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  such  loan  or  concerning  such  Infor- 
mation; and 

"(4)  with  regard  to  notices  of  default 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section, 
except  for  disclosures  made  to  obtain  the 
borrower's  location,  the  guaranty  agency,  el- 
igible lender,  or  subsequent  holder  (A)  shall 
not  disclose  any  such  information  until  the 
guaranty  agency,  eligible  lender,  or  subse- 
quent holder  has  notified  the  borrower  that 
such  information  will  be  disclosed  to  credit 
bureau  organizations  unless  the  borrower 
enters  into  repayment  of  the  loan,  but  (B) 
shall,  if  the  borrower  has  not  entered  into 
repayment  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  but  not  less  than  thirty  days,  from  the 
date  such  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  bor- 
rower, disclose  the  information  required  by 
this  sulKectlon. 

"(d)  A  guaranty  agency,  eligible  lender, 
subsequent  holder,  or  credit  bureau  organi- 
zation which  discloses  or  receives  informa- 
tion under  this  section  shall  not  t)e  consid- 
ered a  Government  contractor  within  the 
meaning  of  section  552a  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  (the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974). 

"(e)  Each  guaranty  agency,  eligible  lender, 
and  subsequent  holder  is  authorized  to  dis- 
close information  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  concerning  student  Iwrrowers  to 
the  eligible  institutions  such  borrowers 
attend  or  previously  attended. 

■(f)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  605  of  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1681c(a)(4).  (a)(6)),  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  may  make  a  report  containing  infor 
mation  received  from  a  guaranty  agei.cy,  eli- 
gible lender,  or  subsequent  holder  regarding 
the  status  of  a  borrower's  account  on  a  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  part  until  the  later 
of- 

■■(1)  seven  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  agency  paid  a  claim  to  the  holder  on  the 
guaranty,  or 

■'(2)  seven  years  from  the  date  the  guaran- 
ty agency,  eligible  lender,  or  subsequent 
holder  first  reported  the  account  to  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency". 

COLLECTION  PROCEDURES  AGAINST  UNITED 
STATES 

Sec.  927.  Section  432(a)(2)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  State  law  to  the 
contrary,  m  collecting  any  obligation  arising 
from  a  loan  made  under  this  part,  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  de 


fense  raised  by  any  borrower  on  (A)  a  claim 
of  infancy,  or  (B)  the  action  or  omission  of 
an  eligible  institution  or  lender.  If  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  agents  did  not  have  actual 
notice  of  such  defense  when  the  Secretary 
reimbursed  the  previous  holder  of  the  loan 
for  Its  loss;". 

CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  928.  Section  432  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(f)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that  a 
lender  or  a  guaranty  agency— 

"(A)  has  violated  or  failed  to  carry  out  any 
provision  of  this  part  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  part,  or 

"(B)  has  engaged  in  substantial  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  nature  of  Its  financial 
charges, 

the  Secretary  may  Impose  a  civil  penalty 
upon  such  lender  or  agency  of  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  each  violation,  failure,  or  substan- 
tial misrepresentation. 

■■(2)  No  civil  penalty  may  l>e  Imposed 
under  this  subsection  unless  It  Is  determined 
that— 

"(A)  the  violation,  failure,  or  substantial 
misrepresentation  referred  to  In  that  sub- 
section resulted  from— 

"(1)  a  clear  and  consistent  pattern  or  prsu;- 
tice  of  violations,  failures,  or  substantial 
misrepresentations  in  which  the  lender  or 
guaranty  agency  did  not  maintain  proce- 
dures reasonably  adapted  to  avoid  the  viola- 
tion, failure,  or  substantial  misrepresenta- 
tion; 
■•(11)  gross  negligence;  or 
••(111)  willful  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
lender  or  guaranty  agency;  and 

"(B)  the  violation,  failure,  or  substantial 
misrepresentation  is  material. 

•■(3)  A  lender  or  guaranty  agency  Is  not 
liable  under  this  subsection  if,  prior  to  the 
institution  of  an  action  under  that  subsec- 
tion, the  lender  or  guaranty  agency  cures  or 
corrects  the  violation  or  failure  or  notifies 
the  person  to  which  the  substantial  misrep- 
resentation was  made  of  the  actual  nature 
of  the  financial  charges  Involved. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
violations,  failures,  or  substantial  misrepre- 
sentations arising  from  a  specific  practice  of 
a  lender  or  guaranty  agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  single  violation,  failure,  or 
substantial  misrepresentation  even  If  the 
violation,  failure,  or  substantial  misrepre- 
sentation affects  more  than  one  loan  or 
more  than  one  borrower,  or  l)oth,  and  the 
Secretary  may  only  Impose  a  single  civil 
penalty  for  each  such  violation,  failure,  and 
substantial  misrepresentation. 

■■(5)  If  a  loan  affected  by  a  violation,  fail- 
ure, or  sul>stantlal  misrepresentation  Is  as- 
signed to  another  holder,  the  lender  or 
guaranty  agency  responsible  for  the  viola- 
tion, failure,  or  substantial  misrepresenta- 
tion shall  remain  liable  for  any  civil  money 
penalty  provided  for  under  this  subsection, 
but  the  assignee  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
such  civil  money  penalty. 

•■(6)  Until  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General,  any  civil  penalty  under  this 
subsection  may  be  compromised  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penally,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In  com- 
promise, the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty 
to  the  resources  of  the  lender  or  guaranty 
agency  subject  to  the  determination;  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  failure,  or  substan- 
tial misrepresentation;  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  the  violation,  failure  or  sub- 
stantial misrepresentation;  and  the  amount 


of  any  losses  resulting  from  the  violation, 
failure  or  substantial  misrepresentation 
shall  be  considered.  The  amount  of  such 
penalty,  when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  lender  or  agency 
charged  (unless  the  lender  or  agency  has  in 
the  case  of  a  final  agency  determination 
commenced  proceedings  for  Judicial  review 
within  90  days  of  the  determination,  in 
which  case  the  deduction  may  not  \x  made 
during  the  pendency  of  the  proceeding).'  . 
Subpart  2— National  Direct  Student  Ix)ans 
TERMS  or  agreement 

Sec  931.  (a)  Strxngthekinc  Assignment 
Provision.— Section  463(a)(5)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  at  least  2 
years". 

(b)  Maintenance  or  Collection 
Records— Section  483(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  clause  (9)  as 
clause  (10)  and  by  adding  after  clause  (8) 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(9)  provide  assurances  that  the  Institu- 
tion will  maintain  acceptable  collection 
records.  In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  with  respect  to 
loans  made  under  this  part:  and'. 

REPORTING  BY  CONSUMER  RH»ORTING  AGENCY 

Sec  932.  Section  463(c)  of  the  Act  Is 
junended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

•(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  605  of  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1681c(a)(4),  (B)(6)),  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  may  make  a  report  containing  Infor- 
mation received  from  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing the  status  of  a  txirrower's  account  on  a 
loan  made  under  this  part  until  the  later 
of- 

"(A)  seven  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  accepted  an  assignment  or  re- 
ferral of  a  loan,  or 

"(B)  seven  years  from  the  date  the  Secre- 
tary first  reported  the  account  to  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency.  If  that  account  had 
not  been  previously  reported  by  any  other 
holder  of  the  note". 

DEFAULT  PENALTY 

Sec  933.  Section  463A(a)(7)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereo.'  the  follow- 
ing: ■and  a  description  of  any  penalty  im- 
posed as  a  consequence  of  default,  such  as 
liability  for  expenses  reasonably  Incurred  In 
attempts  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Institution 
to  collect  on  a  loan". 

COLLECrriON  TERMS 

Sec  934.  Section  464(c)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  clause  (H)  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(H)  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, (1)  shall  provide  for  an  assessment  of  a 
charge  with  respect  to  the  loan  for  failure 
of  the  borrower  to  pay  all  or  part  of  an  In- 
stallment when  due,  and  (11)  may  provide 
for  an  assessment  of  a  charge  with  respect 
to  the  loan  for  the  failure  of  the  borrower 
to  file  timely  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  an 
entitlement  of  the  borrower  to  deferment  or 
cancellation  l>eneflu  under  this  part;  and": 
and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■(4)  The  amount  of  any  charge  under 
clause  (H)(i)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  Include 
the  expenses  reasonably  incurred  In  at- 
tempting  such   collection   with   respect   to 
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such  loan,  to  the  extent  Imposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

RETEIUIAL  FOR  COUJBCTION 

Sec.  935  Section  467(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  ■at- 
tempt to  collect"  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: 'by  any  means  authorized  by  law.  In- 
cluding referral  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
litigation,  for  collecting  claims  of  the  United 
States.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "any 
loan". 

FEDERAL  COIXECTION  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  936.  Section  467(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  loan  assigned  under 
section  465(a)(5)  until  all  appropriate  collec- 
tion efforts,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
have  been  expended. '. 

STATUTE  or  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  937.  Part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 467  the  following  new  section: 

"STATUTE  or  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  467A.  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  State  law  that  would  set  an  earlier 
deadline  for  filing  suit— 

"(1)  an  institution  which  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
463(a)  may  file  suit  for  collection  of  the 
amount  due  from  a  borrower  on  a  loan 
made  under  this  part  during  a  period  of 
time  extending  at  least  until  a  date  six  years 
(exclusive  of  periods  during  which  the  State 
statute  of  limitations  period  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  suit  would  be  tolled  under 
State  law)  after  the  date  of  the  default  of 
the  borrower  with  respect  to  that  amount; 
and 

•(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2416  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Attorney  General  may  file  suit  for  col- 
lection of  the  amount  due  from  a  l>orrower 
on  a  loan  made  under  this  part  until  six 
years  following  the  date  on  which  the  loan 
is  assigned  or  referred  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  part.". 

Subpart  3— General  Provisions 
student  eligibility 

Sec.  941.  Section  484(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "such"  each 
place  it  appears  In  paragraph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "tmy":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(which  need  not  be  no- 
tarized)" in  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(which  need  not  be  notarized 
but  which  shall  include  such  student's  social 
security  number)". 

STA'rUTE  op  LIMITATIONS 

Sec  942.  Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 484  the  following  new  section; 

"STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  484A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  that  would  set  an  earlier 
deadline  for  filing  suit— 

"(1)  an  Institution  which  receives  funds 
under  this  title  may  file  suit  for  collection 
of  a  refund  due  from  a  student  on  a  grant 
made  or  work  assistance  awarded  under  this 
title  during  a  period  of  time  extending  at 
least  until  a  date  six  years  (exclusive  of  peri- 
ods during  which  the  State  statute  of  limi- 
tations period  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
suit  would  be  tolled  under  State  law)  after 
the  date  the  refund  first  became  due;  and 

"(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2416  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 


the  Attorney  General  may  file  suit  for  pay- 
ment of  a  refund  due  from  a  student  on  a 
grant  made  under  this  title  until  six  years 
following  the  date  on  which  the  refund  first 
became  due. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law  to  the  contrary,  a  borrower  who 
has  defaulted  on  a  loan  made  under  this 
title  shall  be  required  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
other  charges  specified  In  this  title,  reasona- 
ble collection  costs.". 

PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  943.  (a)  Section  487(a)(  1 )  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  institution  will  use  funds  re- 
ceived by  it  for  any  program  under  this  title 
and  any  interest  earned  thereon  solely  for 
the  purposes  specified  In.  and  In  accordance 
with  the  provision  of,  that  program.". 

(b)  Section  487(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)(i)(I)  except  as  provided  in  subdivision 
(II).  a  financial  and  compliance  audit  of  an 
eligible  institution,  with  regard  to  any  funds 
obtained  by  it  under  this  title  or  obtained 
from  a  student  or  parent  who  has  a  loan  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  under  this  title,  at  least 
once  every  two  years  and  covering  the 
period  since  the  most  recent  audit,  conduct- 
ed by  a  qualified,  independent  organization 
or  person  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
established  by  the  Comptroller  General  for 
the  audit  of  governmental  organizations, 
programs,  and  functions,  and  as  prescribed 
in  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  the  results 
of  which  shall  t>e  submitted  in  an  audit 
report  to  the  Secretary,  or  (II)  with  regard 
to  an  eligible  public  institution  which  is  au- 
dited under  chapter  75  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  such  audit  shall  be  deemed  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  subdivision  (I) 
for  the  period  of  time  covered  by  such  audit; 
and  (11)  recovery  by  the  Secretary,  by  re- 
coupment or  other  means,  under  proce<iures 
established  by  the  Secretary,  from  the  eligi- 
ble institution  of  amounts,  plus  Interest  as 
set  by  the  Secretary,  determined  by  such 
audits  to  be  owing;". 

eppectivz  dates 
Sec.  944.  (a)  PRosPEcrrivE  Provisions; 
Loans.— The  amendments  made  by  sections 
921.  922.  933.  and  934  shall  apply  to  loans  to 
cover  the  cost  of  attendance  for  any  period 
of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after  October 
1,  1985. 

(b)  Retroactive  Provisions;  Loans.— The 
amendments  made  by  sections  923,  924,  925. 
926,  927.  928.  931,  932.  935.  936.  and  937 
shall  apply  to  all  loans.  Including  loans 
made  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Prospective  Provision;  All  Assist- 
ance.—The  amendment  made  by  section  941 
shall  apply  to  grants,  loans,  or  work  assist- 
ance to  cover  the  cost  of  attendance  for  any 
period  of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1985. 

(d)  Retroactive  Provision;  Grants.— The 
amendment  made  by  section  942  shall  apply 
to  all  grants,  including  grants  awarded 
before  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
take  effect  90  days  alter  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Retroactive  Provisions;  All  Assist- 
ance.—The  amendment  made  by  section  943 
shall  apply  to  all  grants,  loans,  or  work  as- 
sistance, including  such  assistance  awarded 
before  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
take  effect  90  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


Part  C— Savings  Attributable  to  Loan 
Consolidation 

short  title 
Sec.  951.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Student  Loan  Consolidation  Act  of  1985". 

STUDENT  LOAN  CONSOLIDATION 

Sec.  952.  (a)  Loan  Consolidation  Author- 
ized —Part  B  Of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (hereafter  In  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  428B  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"CONSOLIDATION  LOANS 

"Sec.  428C.  (b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding loans  to  eligible  borrowers  for  con- 
solidation of  their  obligations  with  respect 
to  student  loans  made.  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  this  part  or  made  under  part  E 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  or  a  Stale  or  non- 
profit private  Institution  or  organization 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b)  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
with  the  following  eligible  lenders: 

"(A)  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion; 

"(B)  agencies  described  In  subparagraphs 
(D)  and  (F)  of  section  435(g)(1);  and 

"(C)  eligible  lenders  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (E)  of  such  section. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  section  429(e). 
no  contract  of  Insurance  under  this  part 
shall  apply  to  a  consolidation  loan  unless 
such  loan  is  made  under  an  agreement  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  Is  covered  by  a  cer- 
tificate Issued  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)(2).  Loans  covered  by  such  a  certificate 
that  Is  Issued  by  a  State  or  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  organization  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  insured  loans  for  the  purposes  of 
reimbursements  under  section  428(c),  but  no 
payment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  such 
loans  under  section  428(f)  to  any  such  State, 
Institution,  or  organization. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "eligible  borrower'  means  a  borrower 
who— 

"(A)  has  an  outstanding  Indebtedness,  at 
the  lime  of  application  for  a  consolidation 
loan,  to  one  or  more  lenders  or  programs 
under  this  title  of  not  less  than  $5,000; 

"(B)  has  not  during  the  previous  4  months 
carried  at  an  eligible  institution  at  least  one- 
half  the  normal  full-time  academic  work- 
load; 

"(C)  if  in  repayment  status,  is  not  delin- 
quent w.ith  respect  to  any  required  payment 
on  such  Indebtedness  by  more  than  90  days; 
and 

"(D)  is  not  a  parent  borrower  under  sec- 
tion 428B(a)(l). 

"(4)  An  individual's  status  as  an  eligible 
borrower  under  this  section  terminates 
upon  receipt  of  a  consolidation  loan  under 
this  section  except  with  respect  to  loans  re- 
ceived under  this  title  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  consolidation  loan.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  outstanding  Indebt- 
edness of  such  an  Individual,  only  loans  re- 
ceived after  such  date  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count. 

""(b)(1)  Any  lender  described  in  clause  (A). 
(B>,  or  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(1)  who  wishes 
to  make  consolidation  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  enter  into  aui  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  or  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitution or  organization  with  which  the 
Secretary  has  an  agreement  under  section 
428(b)  which  provides— 

(A)(1)  that,   in   the  case  of  lenders  de 
scribed   in  sut>sectlon  (a)(1)(C).  the   lender, 
will  make  a  consolidation  loan  to  any  eligi 


ble  borrower  on  request  of  that  borrower,  if 
the  lender  holds  an  outstanding  loan  of  that 
borrower  which  is  selected  by  the  borrower 
for  consolidation  under  this  section,  and  will 
make  such  loans  to  other  eligible  borrowers 
only  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  an  agreement  under  subsection  (d); 

(ii)  that,  in  the  case  of  lenders  described 
in  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  the  lender  will 
make,  subject  to  the  avBllability  of  funds  al- 
located for  such  purpose,  a  consolidation 
loan  to  any  eligible  borrower— 

"(1)  who  is.  or  was  at  the  time  of  receiving 
a  loan  which  is  selected  for  consolidation,  a 
resident  of  the  Slate  of  such  lender;  or 

■■(II)  who  received  loans  under  this  title 
while  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  of  such  lender, 
except  that  the  lender  may  elect  to  limit 
further  the  availability  of  iU  loans  under 
this  section  to  those  borrowers  for  whom 
the  lender  is  the  holder  of  a  loan  selected 
for  consolidation;  or 

"(lii)  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association,  the  lender  will  make 
a  consolidation  loan  to  any  eligible  borrower 
on  request  of  that  borrower; 

"(B)  that  each  consolidation  loan  made  by 
the  lender  will  bear  Interest,  and  be  subject 
to  repayment,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c); 

"(C)  that  each  consolidation  loan  will  be 
made,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part  limiting  the  maximum  principal 
amount  for  all  Insured  loans  made  to  a  bor 
rower.  In  an  amount  (i)  which  is  not  less 
than  the  minimum  amount  required  for  eli- 
gibility of  the  Ijorrower  under  subsection 
(a)(3)(A)(i).  and  (ii)  which  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  unpaid  principal,  accrued  unpaid 
interest  and  late  charges  of  all  loans  re 
ceived  by  the  eligible  borrower  under  this 
title  which  are  selected  by  the  borrower  for 
consolidation; 

•■(D)  that  the  proceeds  of  each  consolida- 
tion loan  will  be  paid  by  the  lender  to  the 
holder  or  holders  of  the  loans  so  selected  to 
discharge  the  liability  on  such  loans; 

(E)  that,  in  the  case  of  any  lender,  such 
lender  will  not  make  consolidation  loans 
under  this  part  from  the  proceeds  of  bonds 
or  other  obligations,  the  income  from  which 
is  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  issued  subsequent  to 
the  enactment  date  of  the  Student  Loan 
Consolidation  Act  of  1985;  and 

•(F)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  or  State  or  nonprofit  private 
Institution  or  organization  (whichever  is 
party  to  the  agreement)  may  specifically  re- 
quire of  the  lender  to  carry  out  this  section. 
(2)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate 
of  comprehensive  insurance  coverage  under 
section  429(b)  to  a  lender  which  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  A  State  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  an  agreement 
under  section  428(b)  may  issue  a  certificate 
of  comprehensive  insurance  coverage  to  a 
lender  if  the  lender  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  such  a 
certificate  under  this  paragraph  to  a  lender 
described  in  clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
lender  has  reasonable  access  in  its  State,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  a  certificate, 
to  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  institution  or 
organization  with  which  the  Secretary  has 
an  agreement  under  section  428(b).  In 
either  case,  such  certificate  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, provide— 


"(A)  that  all  consolidation  loans  made  by 
such  lender  in  conformity  with  the  require 
ments  of  this  section  will  be  insured  against 
loss  of  principal  and  interest  by  the  Issuer 
of  such  certificate; 

"(B)  that  a  consolidation  loan  will  not  be 
insured  unless  the  lender  has  determined  to 
its  satisfaction,  in  accordance  with  reasona- 
ble and  prudent  business  practices,  for  each 
loan  t)elng  consolidated  (i)  that  the  loan  Is  a 
legal,  valid,  and  binding  obligation  of  the 
borrower;  (ii)  that  each  such  loan  was  made 
and  serviced  in  compliance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations;  and  (lii)  in  the  case  of 
loans  under  this  part,  that  the  insurance  on 
such  loan  is  In  full  force  and  effect; 

'•(C)  the  effective  date  and  expiration  date 
of  the  certificate; 

"(D)  the  aggregate  amount  to  which  the 
certificate  applies; 

■■(E)  that,  if  the  lender  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  certificate  no  longer  proposes  to 
make  consolidation  loans,  the  lender  will  so 
notify  the  Issuer  of  such  certificate  in  order 
that  the  certificate  may  be  terminated 
(without  affecting  the  Insurance  on  any 
consolidation  loan  made  prior  to  such  termi- 
nation); and 

■■(F)  the  terms  upon  which  the  Issuer  of 
the  certificate  may  limit,  suspend,  or  termi- 
nate the  lender's  authority  to  make  consoli- 
dation loans  under  the  certificate  (without 
affecting  the  insurance  on  any  consolidation 
loan  made  prior  to  such  limitation,  suspen- 
sion, or  termination). 

■■(3)  A  consolidation  loan  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  Insurable  under  a 
certificate  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
only  if  the  loan  is  made  to  an  eligible  bor- 
rower who  has  agreed  to  notify  the  holder 
of  the  loan  promptly  concerning  any  change 
of  address  and  the  loan  Is  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which— 

■■(A)  is  made  without  security  and  without 
endorsement,  except  that  if  the  borrower  is 
a  minor  and  such  note  or  other  written 
agreement  executed  by  him  would  not, 
under  applicable  law,  create  a  binding  obli- 
gation, endorsement  may  be  required; 

■■(B)  provides  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  the  repayment  of  principal  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and 
conUins  notice  of  the  possibility  of  a  revised 
repayment  schedule  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  subsection; 

■■(C)  provides  that  periodic  installments  of 
principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  Interest  shall 
accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period- 

■■(i)  during  which  the  borrower  Is  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  eligible  In- 
stitution. Is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  pur- 
suant to  a  graduate  fellowship  progrtun  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  or  pursuant  to  a 
rehabilitation  training  program  for  disabled 
individuals  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

■■(ii)  not  in  excess  of  2  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  serving  an  internship,  the 
successful  completion  of  which  Is  required 
in  order  to  receive  professional  recognition; 
■■(111)  not  in  excess  of  3  years  during  which 
the  borrower  is  temporarily  totally  disabled, 
as  established  by  sworn  affidavit  of  a  quali- 
fied physician,  or  during  which  the  borrow- 
er is  unable  to  secure  employment  by  reason 
of  the  care  required  by  a  spouse  who  is  so 
disabled;  or 

(iv)  which  is  a  single  period,  not  in  excess 
of  12  months,  at  the  request  of  the  borrow- 
er, during  which  the  borrower  is  seeking 
and  unable  to  find  full-time  employment; 
and 

that  any  such  period  shall  not  be  included 
in  determining  the  repayment  period  pro- 


vided pursuant  to  subsection  (cX2)  of  this 
section; 

■(D)  entitles  the  borrower  to  accelerate 
without  penalty  repayment  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  loan;  and 

■'(E)(i)  contains  a  notice  of  the  system  of 
disclosure  concerning  such  loan  to  credit 
bureau  organizations  under  section 
430(b)(2).  and  (ii)  provides  that  the  lender 
on  request  of  the  borrower  will  provide  In- 
formation on  the  repay-ment  sUtus  of  the 
note  to  such  organizations. 

■■(c)(1)  Consolidation  loans  made  under 
this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  the  loan,  except  that,  if 
the  consolidation  loan  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  liability  on  a  loan  made 
pursuant  to  section  428B.  the  consolidation 
loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  &  rate  per  annum 
on  such  unpaid  balance  which  Is  equal  to 
the  highest  applicable  interest  rate  under 
section  427A  on  any  loan  which  is  selected 
for  consolidation  by  the  borrower.  For  the 
purposes  of  payment  of  special  allowances 
under  section  438(b)(2).  the  interest  rate  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  is  the  applicable 
Interest  rate  with  respect  to  a  consolidation 
loan. 

■■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  its 
certificate  of  insurance  under  subsection 
(b)(2)(F)  and  approved  by  the  Issuer  of  such 
certificate,  the  lender  of  a  consolidation 
loan,  with  the  agreement  of  the  iwrrower. 
may  establish  such  repayment  terms  as  will 
promote  the  objectives  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  esUbllshment  of  graduated  and 
Income  sensitive  repayment  schedules.  In 
each  case  a  consolidation  loan  shall  be 
repaid  as  follows: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  consolidation  loan 
the  original  simount  of  which  Is  less  than 
$7,500.  such  loan  shall  be  repaid  in  not  more 
than  10  years; 

"'(B)  in  the  case  of  a  consolidation  loan 
the  original  amount  of  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds $7,500  but  is  less  than  $11,000.  such 
loan  shall  be  repaid  In  not  more  than  13 
years;  or 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  consolidation  loan 
the  original  amount  of  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds $11,000.  such  loan  shall  be  repaid  In 
not  more  than  15  years. 

"(3)  Repayment  of  a  consolidation  loan 
shall  commence  within  60  days  after  all 
holders  have,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1)(D).  discharged  the  liability  of  the  bor- 
rower on  the  loans  selected  for  consolida- 
tion. 

"(4)  No  origination  fee  or  Insurance  premi- 
um shall  be  charged  to  the  borrower  on  any 
consolidation  loan,  and  no  Insurance  premi- 
um shall  be  payable  by  the  lender  to  the 
issuer  of  the  certificate  of  insurance  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  loan, 

"(d)(1)  If.  within  18  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  an  eligible 
lender  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  for 
a  State  has  not  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  or  a  State  or  nonprofit 
private  institution  or  organization  for  pur- 
poses of  making  consolidation  loans  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may,  after  a 
hearing  and  upon  a  determination  of  need 
therefor,  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purposes  of  making  consolidation  loans  to 
eligible  borrowers  in  such  State  with  an  eli- 
gible lender  described  in  clause  <B)  or  (C)  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  from  another  State. 

"(2)  Notice  of  the  hearing  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  affected  SUte 
and  the  eligible  lenders  described  in  subsec- 
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tlon  (a)(1)(B)  for  that  SUte.  At  any  such 
hearing  representatives  of  such  Governor 
and  lenders  may  present  evidence  and  testi- 
mony and  examine  witnesses,  and  full  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  views  of 
such  Governor  and  lenders  with  respect  to 
the  Interests  of  the  eligible  borrowers  In 
that  State  and  with  respect  to  the  Impact 
on  programs  of  such  lenders  of  allowing  a 
lender  described  In  clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  from  another  State  to  make 
consolidation  loans  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  this  sutisection  in  such  State. 

"(3)  An  agreement  under  this  sutisectlon 
may  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  specifically  require  of 
the  lender  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(4)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  sut>section  shall  not  apply  if, 
In  any  State,  an  eligible  lender  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1)(B)  from  another  State  is 
functioning  as  a  secondary  market  described 
In  subparagraph  (D)  or  (P)  of  section 
43S(g)(l)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Student  Loan  Consolidation  Act  of  1985 
and  such  lender  agrees  to  make  consolida- 
tion loans  to  eligible  tmrrowers  in  such 
SUte. 

"(e)  The  authority  to  make  loans  under 
this  section  expires  at  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  or  regulations  governing  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  the  agreements  and 
certificates  under  subsection  (b).  Loans 
made  under  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  new  loans  made  to  students  for 
purposes  of  section  424(a).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
427(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"A  loan"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  section  428C,  a 
loan". 

(2)  Section  435(g)(l>  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  439  (o)  and 
(q)"  in  subparagraph  (G)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  428C  and  439(q)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  428(J)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (H)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  428(h)  and  428C". 

(3)  Section  438  of  the  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(5)(A)(ii).  by  inserting 
".  428C,  ■  after  "428B ";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  out 
"section  428B  and  section  439(o)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  428B  and 
428C" 

(4)  Section  439(d)(1)(C)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "428(A).  and 
except  with  respect  to  loans  under  section 
439(o)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "428A, 
and  except  with  respect  to  loans  under  sec- 
tion 428C.". 

(c)  Special  Allowance.— (1)  Section 
438(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Act  U  amended  by  strik 
Ing  out  "subparagraph  (B)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
438(b)(2)(B)(i)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "appropriate"  l)efore 
"quarterly  rate"  the  second  lime  it  appears; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  subparagraph  (C)" 
before  the  period. 

(3)  Section  438(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  loans  made  in  accord- 
ance with  section  428C,  the  applicable  per 
centum  to  be  added  under  clause  (ill)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  3  per  centum.". 

(d)  Cost  Evaluation  Report.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Education  shall  evaluate  the  cost,  ef- 


ficiency, and  impact  of  the  consolidation 
loan  program  established  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  and  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30, 
1988.  on  the  findings  and  recommendations 
required  by  this  subsection. 

Part  D— Savings  Attributable  to 

Operation  op  Guaranty  Agencies 

recovery  op  outstanding  advances  to 

guaranty  agencies 

Sec.  961  Section  422  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (hereafter  In  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sut>section: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  advances  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  repaid 
In  accordance  with  this  sulwectlon  and  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 431.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2).  re- 
cover (and  so  deposit)  an  amount  equal  to 
$75,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1988. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  ad- 
vances which  shall  be  repaid  by  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  consider  the  solvency  and  matu- 
rity of  the  reserve  and  insurance  funds  of 
the  State  or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or 
orgsmlzation  assisted  by  such  advances:  and 

"(B)  shall  not  seek  repayment  of  such  ad- 
vances from  any  State  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)(5)(B)  during  any  year  of  Its  eligibil- 
ity under  such  sulwectlon.". 

PRECLAIM  COLLECTION  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  962.  (a)  Delay  Required  Bepore  Sub- 
mission OP  Claims  by  Guaranty  Agen- 
cies.-Section  428(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  no  case  shall  a 
State  or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or  or- 
ganization with  which  the  Secretary  has  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  file  a 
claim  for  such  reimbursement  with  respect 
to  such  losses  prior  to  240  days  after  the 
loan  becomes  delinquent  with  respect  to  any 
loan  installment.". 

(b)  Supplemental  Preclaims  Assist- 
ance—(1)  Section  428(c)(6)(A)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "assistance  for  de- 
fault prevention,"  the  following:  "the  ad 
minlstratlve  costs  of  supplemental  preclalm 
assistance  for  default  prevention,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "as  such  terms  are  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (B)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "as  such  terms  are  defined  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)". 

(2)  Section  428(c)(6)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C)(i)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
'administrative  costs  of  supplemental  pre- 
clalm assistance  for  default  prevention' 
means  (subject  to  divisions  (11)  through  (iv)) 
any  administrative  costs— 

"(1)  Incurred  by  a  guaranty  agency  in  con- 
nection with  a  loan  on  which  the  guarantor 
has  exercised  preclaims  assistance  required 
or  permitted  under  sections  428(c)(2)(A)  and 
428(f)(2),  and  which  has  been  in  delinquent 
status  for  at  least  120  days;  and 

"(II)  which  are  directly  related  to  provid- 
ing collection  assistance  to  the  lender  on  a 
delinquent  loan,  prior  to  a  claim  being  filed 
by  the  guaranty  agency, 
including  the  attributable  compensation  of 
appropriate  personnel  (and  in  the  case  of 
personnel  who  perform  several  functions, 
only  the  portion  of  compensation  attributa- 
ble to  the  collection  assistance),  fees  paid  to 


locate  a  missing  borrower,  postage,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  telephone,  and  similar 
charges,  but  does  not  Include  overhead 
costs. 

"(ID  The  administrative  costs  for  which 
reimbursement  is  authorized  under  this  sub- 
paragraph must  be  clearly  supplemental  to 
the  preclalm  assistance  for  default  preven- 
tion which  the  guaranty  agency  is  required 
to  provide  pursuant  to  section  428(c)(2)(A) 
and  section  428(f)(2)  of  this  Act. 

"(ill)  The  services  associated  with  carrying 
out  this  subparagraph  may  t>e  provided  by 
the  guaranty  agency  directly  or  under  con- 
tract, except  that  such  services  may  not  be 
carried  out  by  an  organization  or  entity 
(other  than  the  guaranty  agency)— 

"(I)  that  Is  the  holder  or  servicer  of  the 
loan  or  an  organization  or  entity  that  owns 
or  controls  the  holder  or  servicer  of  the 
loan;  or 

"(II)  that  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
same  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
or  Individual  that  owns  or  controls  the 
holder  or  servicer  of  the  loan. 

"(iv)  The  costs  associated  with  carrying 
out  this  subparagraph  may  not  exceed  2 
percent  of  the  outstanding  principal  balance 
of  each  delinquent  loan  subject  to  the  sup- 
plemental preclalm  assistance  authorized  by 
this  subparagraph  or  1100.  whichever  is 
less". 

guaranty  agency;  lender  op  last  resort 
Sec   963.  Section  428(bKl)  of  the  Act,  as 

amended    by    section    911(b),     is    further 

amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and'"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (P); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (Q)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  ■and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

'"(R)  provides  for  a  lender  of  last  resort  In 
the  State  for  all  eligible  borrowers  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  a  loan  under  this  part  and 
who  are  legal  residents  of  the  State  or  are 
accepted  for  enrollment  in  or  are  attending 
an  eligible  institution  In  the  State. ". 

eppective  dates 
Sec.  964.  (a)  Recovery  op  Outstanding 
Advances.— The  amendment   made   by  sec- 
tion 961  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Preclaim  Collection.—!  1 )  The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  962(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  all  loans,  including  loans 
made  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  962 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Lender  op  Last  Resort.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  463  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Part  E— Savings  Related  to  the  Operation 
OP  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Associa 

TION 

treatment  op  CERTAIN  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec  971.  (a)  General  Rule.— In  order  to 
contribute  to  carrying  out  the  directions  in 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res. 
32.  99th  Congress,  agreed  to  August  1.  1985) 
designed  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  defi 
cit,  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  1986.  reduce  the 
level  of  obligations  owed  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  by  $30,000,000  which,  but  for 


this  section,  will  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  after  October  1,  1986. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— The  amount  described 
in  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  credited  by  the 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  to 
reduce  the  obligation  to  repay  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  amounts  which  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association  owes  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988 

(c)  Savings  Provision.— Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  or 
require  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation or  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  to  re- 
negotiate the  contract  or  other  agreement 
under  which  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  agreed  to  pay  amounts  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  to 
carry  out  section  439  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Part  F— Flextime  F»rovisions 

amendments  to  contract  work  hours  and 

sapety  standards  actt 

Sec.  981.  (a)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
(40  U.S.C.  328(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  wages  of  every  laborer  and  me- 
chanic employed  by  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor in  his  performance  of  work  on 
any  contract  of  the  character  specified  in 
section  103  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  a  standard  workweek  of  forty  hours,  and 
work  in  excess  of  such  standard  workweek 
shall  be  permitted  subject  to  provisions  of 
this  section.  For  each  workweek  in  which 
any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  is  so  em- 
ployed such  wages  shall  include  compensa- 
tion, at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay,  for  all 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  forty  hours  in  the 
workweek.'". 

(b)  Section  102(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "eight  hours  In  any  cal- 
endar day  or  In  excess  of"'  in  paragraph  (1): 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "eight  hours  or  in 
excess  of"'  in  paragraph  (2). 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  WALSH-HEALEY  ACT 

Sec.  982.  Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  condi- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the 
making  of  contracts  by  the  United  SUtes. 
and  for  other  purposes"  (41  U.S.C.  35(c)), 
commonly  known  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "eight  hours  In 
any  one  day  or  In  excess  of". 
eppective  date 

Sec.  983.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment. 
Part  G— Health  and  Hospitals 
continuation  op  health  insurance  for  in- 
dividuals     losing      employment-related 

coverage 

Sec.    984.    la)    In    General.— The    Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  title: 
TITLE      XXII-REQUIREMENTS      FOR 

CERTAIN     GROUP     HEALTH     INSUR 

ANCE  POLICIES 
requirement  of  continuation  coverage 
and  open  enrollment  period 

"Sec.  2201.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe— 

"( 1 )  each  employer— 

■  (A)  which  is  now  or  hereafter  required 
during  any  calendar  quarter  to  pay  its  em- 
ployees the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 


1938  (or  would  be  required  to  pay  its  em- 
ployees such  wage  but  for  section  13(a)  of 
such  Act),  and 

"(B)  which  during  such  calendar  quarter 
employed  an  average  number  of  employees 
of  not  less  than  25. 

shall  include  in  any  health  benefits  plan, 
and 

"(2)  any  State  and  each  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  which  during  any  calendar 
quarter  employed  an  average  number  of  em- 
ployees of  not  less  than  25.  as  a  condition  of 
payment  to  the  State  of  funds  under  section 
314(d).  317.  318.  1002.  1525.  or  1613.  shall  in- 
clude in  any  health  benefits  plan, 
offered  to  such  employees  in  the  calendar 
year  beginning  after  such  calendar  quarter 
of  the  Secretary  (i)  the  option  of  continu- 
ation coverage  specified  in  section  2202,  and 
(ii)  the  spousal  open  enrollment  period  spec- 
ified in  section  2203. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
employer"  does  not  include— 

"(1)  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  (In- 
cluding the  United  States  Postal  Service  and 
Postal  Rate  Commission)  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, except  that  such  term  includes  non- 
appropriated fund  Instrumentalities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  a  church,  convention  or  association  or 
churches,  or  any  organization  operated,  su- 
pervised or  controlled  by  a  church,  conven- 
ticin  or  association  of  churches  which  orga- 
nization is  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  or 

"(3)  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof. 

"OPTION  OF  continuation  COVERAGE 

"Sec.  2202.  (a)  The  requirement  of  con- 
tinuation coverage  referred  to  in  clause  (i) 
of  section  2201(a)  is  that  each  covered  em- 
ployee or  other  qualified  beneficiary,  who 
would  lose  coverage  under  the  health  bene- 
fits plan  because  of  a  qualifying  event,  is 
given,  in  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
option  of  electing  continuation  coverage 
under  the  plan. 

"(b)(1)  The  option  of  electing  continu- 
ation coverage  must  be  offered  during  a 
period  that— 

"(A)  begins  not  later  than  the  termination 
date  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)(2)). 

"(B)  Is  of  at  least  60  days  duration,  and 

"(C)  ends  not  earlier  than  60  days  after 
the  date  the  qualified  beneficiary  is  notified 
under  subsection  (f)(4)  or  the  termination 
date,  whichever  date  is  later. 

"(2)  Unless  otherwise  specified  In  the  elec- 
tion— 

"(A)  any  such  election  by  a  covered  em- 
ployee shall  be  deemed  to  include  an  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  all  other  qualified  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  employee  whose  coverage 
would,  but  for  continuation  coverage  provid- 
ed in  accordance  with  this  section,  be  affect- 
ed by  the  qualifying  event;  and 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A),  any  such  election  by  an  individual  who 
is  a  qualified  beneficiary  described  In  sub- 
section (g)(2)(A)  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
an  election  of  continuation  coverage  on 
behalf  of  any  other  qualified  beneficiary 
(other  than  the  covered  employee)  whose 
coverage  would,  but  for  continuation  cover- 
age provided  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, be  affected  by  the  qualifying  event, 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
(1)  A  qualifying  event"  under  a  health 
benefits  plan,  with  respect  to  a  covered  em- 


ployee. Is  any  of  the  following  events  if  the 
coverage  of  a  qualified  beneficiary  under 
the  plan  would,  but  for  continuation  cover- 
age provided  in  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion, be  terminated  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
event: 

"(A)  The  termination,  or  reduction  of 
hours,  of  the  covered  employees  employ- 
ment (other  than  for  cause). 

"(B)  The  death  of  the  covered  employee. 
"(C)  The  divorce  or  separation  of  the  cov- 
ered employee  from  his  or  her  spouse. 

(D)  The  covered  employee  becoming  enti- 
tled to  benefiU  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

""(2)  The  term  termination  date'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  qualifying  event,  the  date 
on  which  coverage  of  a  qualified  beneficiary 
under  a  group  health  plan  would  be  termi- 
nated under  the  plan  but  for  continuation 
coverage  provided  in  compliance  with  this 
section. 

"(d)  Any  continuation  coverage  elected  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  qualified  beneficiary  shall 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  The  coverage  may  not  be  conditioned 
upon,  or  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  lack  of. 
evidence  of  insurability. 

'"(2)  The  coverage  shall  consist  of  coverage 
which  is  identical  to  the  coverage  provided 
under  the  plan  to  similarly  situated  benefi- 
ciaries under  the  plan  with  respect  to  whom 
a  qualifying  event  has  not  occurred. 

•"(3)  If.  at  the  time  of  the  qualifying  event, 
an  individual  was  covered  under  the  health 
benefits  plan  because  of  the  individual's  re- 
lationship to  a  covered  employee  and  the  In- 
dividual Is  a  qualified  beneficiary,  the 
option  must  be  provided  of  continuing  cov- 
erage of  the  individual. 

"(4)  The  coverage  shall  be  for  a  period 
commencing  upon  the  expiration  date  and 
ending  not  earlier  than  the  earliest  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  qualifying  event  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  (relating  to 
unemployment  or  reduction  of  employ- 
ment). 18  months  after  the  date  the  contin- 
ued coverage  begins. 

""(B)  In  the  case  of  a  qualifying  event  not 
described  In  subsection  (c)(1)(A).  thirty-six 
months  after  the  date  the  continued  cover- 
age begins. 

"(C)  The  date  on  which  the  employer 
ceases  to  provide  any  health  benefits  plan 
to  employees. 

"(D)  The  date  on  which  there  is  a  failure 
in  making  timely  payment  of  any  premium 
required  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  the 
qualified  beneficiary. 

"(E)  The  date  on  which  the  qualified  t>en- 
eficiary  first  becomes,  after  the  date  of  the 
election,  a  covered  employee  under  any 
other  health  benefits  plan  offered  by  an  em- 
ployer or  becomes  entitled  to  benefits  under 
title  X'«.^III  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  beneficiary 
spouse  described  in  subsection  (g)(2)(A).  the 
date  on  which  the  qualified  beneficiary  re- 
marries and  becomes  covered  under  a  health 
benefits  plan  as  the  spouse  of  a  covered  em- 
ployee. 

"(G)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  is  a 
qualified  beneficiary  by  reason  of  having 
been  a  covered  dependent  child  of  a  covered 
employee,  the  date  on  which  the  individual 
ceases  to  be  a  covered  dependent  child  of 
the  qualified  beneficiary. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  beneficiary 
whose  period  of  continued  coverage  expires 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (Bi  of  paragraph 
(4).  the  plan  must  provide  to  the  benefici- 
ary, during  the  180-day  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  period  of  con 
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tinued  coverage,  the  option  of  enrollment 
under  a  conversion  health  plan  otherwise 
generally  available  to  beneficiaries  under 
the  plan. 

■■(e)(1)  The  total  premium  charged  by  a 
health  benefits  plan  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  beneficiary  for  continuation  cover- 
age under  the  plan  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  employer  premiums  and  employee  premi- 
ums generally  charged  with  respect  to  cov- 
erage under  the  plan  of  similarly  situated 
beneficiaries  with  respect  to  whom  a  quali- 
fying event  has  not  occurred.  The  total  of 
all  premiums  charged  by  the  plan  In  any 
plan  year  may  be  based  upon  reasonably  an- 
ticipated community  costs  for  such  plan 
year  of  the  entire  pool  of  covered  employees 
and  other  beneficiaries  under  the  plan,  in- 
cluding qualified  beneficiaries  receiving  con- 
tinuation coverage  under  the  plan  under 
this  section. 

■■(2)  The  plan  may  provide  for  payment  of 
the  total  premium  by  the  qualified  benefici- 
ary receiving  such  coverage,  or  for  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  such  premium  by  the  em- 
ployer or  other  party  and  payment  of  the 
remainder  of  such  premium  by  such  benefi- 
ciary. The  plan  shall  provide  for  payment  of 
any  premium  by  a  qualified  beneficiary  in 
monthly  installments  if  so  elected  by  the 
beneficiary.  If  an  election  is  made  during  an 
election  period  but  after  the  termination 
date,  the  plan  shall  pennit  payment  of  any 
premium  for  continuation  coverage  during 
the  preceding  period  to  be  made  within  45 
days  of  the  date  of  the  election. 

■■(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■premium'  means  any  amount  payable  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  coverage  under  a 
health  benefits  plan. 

■'(f)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary— 

■■(1)  the  health  benefits  plan  must  pro- 
vide, at  the  time  of  commencement  of  cover- 
age under  the  plan,  for  written  notice  to 
each  covered  employee  and  spouse  of  the 
employee  (if  any)  of  the  rights  under  this 
section; 

(2)  the  employer  of  a  covered  employee 
under  the  plan  must  notify  the  health  bene- 
fits plan  administrator  if  the  employee  dies; 

■■(3)  each  covered  employee  is  responsible 
for  notifying  the  health  benefits  plan  ad- 
ministrator of  the  occurrence  of  any  quali- 
fying event  (other  than  that  described  in 
subsection  (c)(1)(B))  respecting  that  em 
ployee;  and 

■■(4)  the  health  benefits  plan  administra- 
tor must  notify  each  qualified  beneficiary, 
within  a  period  of  14  days  after  the  date  the 
administrator  is  notified  concerning  a  quali- 
fying event  affecting  that  beneficiary,  of— 

(A)  the  termination  date  with  respect  to 
the  beneficiary,  and 

■■(B)  the  beneficiary's  right  to  elect  con- 
tinuation coverage  under  th;s  section  and 
the  election  period  established  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  during  which  the  beneficiary 
can  exercise  that  right. 

■■(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

•■(  1 )  The  term  covered  employee'  means  a 
individual  who  is  (or  was)  provided  coverage 
under  a  health  benefits  plan  by  virtue  of 
the  individual's  employment  or  previous  em- 
ployment with  an  employer. 

■■(2)  The  term  qualified  beneficiary' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  covered  employee 
under  a  health  benefits  plan,  the  covered  in- 
dividual and  any  other  individual  who.  on 
the  date  before  the  date  of  a  qualifying 
event  for  that  employee— 

■■(A)  is  a  beneficiary  under  the  plan  as  the 
spouse  of  the  employee  and  had  been  mar- 
ried to  the  employee  for  at  least  the  imme- 
diately preceding  30-day  period,  or 


■■(B)  is  a  beneficiary  under  the  plan  as  a 
covered  dependent  child  of  the  employee. 

"(3)  The  term  covered  dependent  child' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  covered  employee, 
an  Individual  who  meets  the  generally  appli 
cable  requirements  of  the  plan  for  treat- 
ment as  a  dependent  child  covered  under 
the  plan  by  reason  of  the  coverage  of  the 
employee  under  the  plan. 

(4)  The  term  health  benefits  plan  ad 
ministrator'  means,  in  connection  with  a 
health  benefits  plan,  any  person  who  pro- 
vides for  administrative  functions  relating 
to  enrollment  of  individuals  under  the  plan. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
■person'  Includes  one  or  more  individuals, 
governments  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  labor  unions,  partnerships,  associa- 
tions, corporations,  legal  representatives, 
mutual  companies,  joint  ventures.  Joint 
stock  companies,  societies,  trusts,  unincor- 
porated organizations,  trustees,  trustees  In 
bankruptcy,  receivers,  and  fiduciaries. 

"EMrORCEMCNT 

Sec.  2204.  (a)  Any  employer  (other  than 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof)  who 
knowingly  does  not  comply  with  one  or 
more  of  the  requirements  of  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  If  such  noncompliance  contin- 
ues, a  civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected under  this  subsection  for  each  30-day 
period  such  noncompliance  continues.  Such 
penalty  may  l>e  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
and  collected  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  United  States  in  a  United  States  district 
court. 

"(b)  In  any  proceeding  by  the  Secretary  to 
assess  a  civil  penalty  under  this  section,  no 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  until  the  employer 
charged  shall  have  been  given  notice  and  an 
opportunity  to  present  Its  views  on  such 
charge.  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In  com- 
promise, the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
gravity  of  the  noncompliance  and  the  dem- 
onstrated good  faith  of  the  employer 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieved  rapid 
compliance  after  notification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  noncompliance. 

■(c)  In  any  civil  action  brought  to  review 
the  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  assessed 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  party  to  such  action,  hold  a 
trial  de  novo  on  the  assessment  of  such  civil 
penalty  and  in  any  civil  action  to  collect 
such  a  civil  penalty,  the  court  shall,  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  such  action,  hold  a 
trial  de  novo  on  the  assessment  of  such  civil 
penalty  unless  in  a  prior  civil  action  to 
review  the  assessment  of  such  penalty  the 
court  held  a  trial  de  novo  on  such  assess- 
ment. 

•■(d)  Any  employer  (other  than  a  State  or 
political  sutKiivlsion  thereof,  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof)  who  knowingly 
does  not  comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title  shall  be  liable  to  In- 
dividuals for  damages  (Including  health  care 
costs  incurred)  resulting  from  the  employ- 
er's failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  a 
State,  finds  that  it  or  any  of  its  political 
subdivisions  has  failed  to  comply  with  one 
or  more  requirements  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  terminate  payments  to  such 
State  under  section  314(d).  317,  318.  1002, 
1525,  and  1613  and  notify  the  Governor  or 
such  Slate  that  further  payments  under 
such  sections  will  not  be  made  to  the  State 


until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to 
comply .". 

(b)  EFTECTivr  Dates.— 

(1)  General  rule— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1986. 

(2)  Special  rule  tor  collective-barcain 
INC  agreements. —  In  the  case  of  a  health 
benefits  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  one  or 
more  collective-bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween employee  representatives  and  one  or 
more  employers  ratified  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  before  the  earlier  of — 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  the  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  relating  to 
the  plan  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  thereof  agreed  to 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act), 
or 

(B)  January  1.  1987 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  any  plan 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  relating  to  the  plan 
which  amends  the  plan  solely  to  conform  to 
any  requirement  added  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  termination  of  such  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement. 

(c)  Notification  to  Covered  Employees.— 
At  the  time  that  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  apply  to  a  health  benefits  plan 
described  in  section  2201  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  the  plan  shall  notify 
each  covered  employee,  and  spouse  of  the 
employee  (If  any),  who  is  covered  under  the 
plan  at  that  time  of  the  continuation  cover- 
age and  open  enrollment  period  required 
under  sections  2202  and  2203  of  that  Act. 
The  notice  furnished  under  this  subsection 
Is  in  lieu  of  notice  that  may  otherwise  be  re- 
quired under  section  2202(f)(l>  of  that  Act. 

PROHIBITING  REFUSAL  OF  EXAMINATION  OR  AP- 
PROPRIATE CARE  TO  STABILIZE  PATIENTS  IN 
MEDICAL  EMERGENCIES 

Sec.  985.  (a)  Medical  Screening  Require- 
ment.—In  the  case  of  a  hospital  (as  defined 
in  sul)section  (e)(3))  that  has  a  hospital 
emergency  department.  If  any  Individual 
comes  to  the  emergency  department  and  a 
request  Is  made  on  the  individuals  behalf 
for  examination  or  treatment  for  a  medical 
condition,  the  hospital  must  provide  for  an 
appropriate  medical  screening  examination 
to  determine  whether  or  not  an  emergency 
medical  condition  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (e)(1))  exists  or  to  determine  If 
the  Individual  Is  In  active  labor  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (e)(2)). 

(b)  Necessary  Stabilizing  Treatment  for 
Emergency  Medical  Conditions  and  Active 
Labor —If  any  Individual  comes  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  Individual  Is  determined 
(through  the  screening  described  In  suljsec- 
tlon  (a)  or  otherwise)  by  qualified  medical 
personnel  to  have  an  emergency  medical 
condition  or  to  l)e  In  active  labor,  the  hospi- 
tal must  provide  either— 

(1)  within  the  staff  and  facilities  available 
at  the  hospital,  for  such  further  medical  ex- 
amination and  such  treatment  as  may  l>e  re- 
quired to  stabilize  the  medical  condition  or 
to  provide  for  treatment  of  the  labor,  unless 
the  examination  or  treatment  is  refused,  or 

(2)  for  transfer  of  the  patient  to  another 
medical  facility  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c), 

(c)  Restricting  Transfers  Until  Patient 
Stabilized. - 

( 1 )  Rule.— If  a  patient  at  a  hospital  has  an 
emergency  medical  condition  which  has  not 
been  stabilized  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
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section  (e)(4)(B))  or  is  in  active  labor,  the 
hospital  may  not  transfer  the  patient 
unless— 

(A)  there  has  been  a  written  determina- 
tion by  a  physician  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1861(r)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
that,  based  upon  the  reasonable  risks  and 
benefits  to  the  patient,  and  based  upon  the 
information  available  at  the  time,  the  bene- 
fits obtained  from  the  provision  of  appropri- 
ate medical  treatment  at  another  medical 
facility  outweigh  the  increased  risks  to  the 
individual's  medical  condition  from  effect- 
ing the  transfer,  and 

(B)  the  transfer  is  an  appropriate  transfer 
(Within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (2))  to 
that  facility. 

(2)  Appropriate  transfer.— An  appropri- 
ate transfer  to  a  medical  facility  is  a  trans- 
fer- 

(A)  In  which  the  receiving  facllity- 

(l)  has  available  space  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  the  treatment  of  the  patient. 

(ii)  has  agreed  to  accept  transfer  of  the 
patient  and  to  provide  appropriate  medical 
treatment,  and 

(ill)  is  being  provided  appropriate  medical 
records  (or  copies  thereof)  of  the  examina- 
tion and  treatment  effected  at  the  transfer- 
ring facility; 

(B)  In  which  the  transfer  Is  effected 
through  qualified  personnel  and  transporta- 
tion equipment,  including  the  use  of  medi- 
cally appropriate  life  support  measures 
during  the  transfer;  and 

(C)  which  meets  such  other  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of  patients 
transferred. 

(d)  Enforcement.— 

(1)  As     CONDITION     OF     MEDICARE     PROVIDER 

agreement.— Failure  of  a  hospital  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  section  subjects 
the  hospital  to  termination  of  lis  Medicare 
provider  agreement  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1866(b)  of  that  Act. 

(2)  Civil  monetary  penalties.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  grounds  for  imposition  of  a 
civil  money  penally  under  section  1128A(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  a  hospital  that 
has  entered  into  a  participation  agreement 
under  section  1866  of  that  Act  that  know- 
ingly violates  a  requirement  of  this  section 
Is  subject,  under  that  section  1128(a)  of  that 
Act.  to  a  civil  money  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $25,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(3)  Civil  enforcement.— Any  person  that 
is  adversely  affected  directly  by  a  hospitals 
violation  of  a  requirement  of  this  section 
may  bring  an  appropriate  action,  in  an  ap- 
propriate court  of  general  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  in  which  the  hospital  Is  located  or 
m  the  appropriate  Federal  district  court,  for 
damages  to  the  person  arising  from  the  vio- 
lation and  for  such  other  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  remedy  the  violation 
or  deter  subsequent  violations. 

(e)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  emergency  medical  condi 
tion"  means  a  medical  condition  manifest- 
ing iuelf  by  acute  symptoms  of  sufficient 
severity  (Including  severe  pain)  such  that 
the  absence  of  immediate  medical  attention 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in— 

(A)  placing  the  patients  health  in  serious 
jeopardy. 

(B)  serious  impairment  to  bodily  func- 
tions, or 

(C)  serious  dysfunction  of  any  bodily 
organ  or  part. 

(2)  The  term  ■active  labor"  means  labor  at 
a  time  at  which— 

(A)  delivery  is  imminent. 


(B)  there  is  inadequate  time  to  effect  safe 
transfer  to  another  hospital,  or 

(C)  a  transfer  may  pose  a  threat  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  patient  or  the 
unborn  child. 

(3)  The  term  'hospital"  Includes  only  a 
hospital  that  receives  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance (Including  payments  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

<4)(A)  The  term  'to  stabilize"  means,  with 
respect  to  a  medical  condition,  to  provide 
such  medical  treatment  of  the  condition  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  no  material 
deterioration  of  the  condition  Is  likely  to 
result  from  the  transfer  of  the  Individual 
from  a  facility. 

(B)  The  term  "stabilized  "  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  medical  condition,  that  no  materi- 
al deterioration  of  the  condition  Is  likely  to 
result  from  the  trai\sfer  of  the  individual 
from  a  facility. 

(5)  The  term  "transfer"  means  the  move- 
ment (including  the  discharge)  of  a  patient 
outside  a  hospital's  facilities  at  the  direction 
of  any  person  employed  by  (or  affiliated  or 
associated,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with)  the 
hospital,  but  does  not  include  such  a  move- 
ment of  a  patient  who  (A)  has  been  declared 
dead,  or  (B)  leaves  the  facility  without  the 
permission  of  any  such  person. 

(f)  Preemption.- The  provisions  of  this 
section  do  not  preempt  any  State  or  local 
law  requirement  respecting  hospitals, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  requirement 
directly  conflicU  with  a  requirement  of  this 
section. 

(g)  Effective  Date— This  section  shall 
apply  to  individuals  who  come  to  hospitals 
on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

Sec.  986.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  H— Graduate  Medical  Education 

"definitions 
■■Sec.  799.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 
'■(1)  The  term  Council'  means  the  Council 
on  Graduate  Medical  Education  established 
under  section  799D. 

■■(2)  The  term  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion' means  a  program  sponsored  by  a 
school  of  medicine,  a  school  of  osteopathy,  a 
hospital,  or  a  public  or  private  institution 
which— 

"(A)  offers  postgraduate  medical  training 
In  the  specialties  and  subspecialties  of  medi- 
cine; and 

■■(B)(i)  meets  the  general  and  special  re- 
quirements of  the  Essentials  for  Accredited 
Residencies'  adopted  by  the  Accreditation 
Council  for  Graduate  Medical  Education  (or 
any  successor  to  such  Council);  or 

"(ii)  has  been  accredited  by  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association  through  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Postdoctoral  Training  (or  any  suc- 
cessor to  such  Committee). 

■■(3)  The  term  primary  care  specialty' 
means  the  medical  specialty  of  internal 
medicine,  pediatrics,  or  family  practice,  or 
any  other  medical  specialty  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Council. 

■■(4)  The  term  ■minimum  percentage^ 
means  the  ratio  (stated  as  a  percentage) 
which  the  total  number  of  graduate  medical 
education  positions  In  primary  care  special- 
ties in  a  hospital  or  a  group  of  hospitals 
shall  bear  to  the  total  number  of  graduate 
medical  education  positions  in  such  hospital 
or  group  of  hospitals,  as  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  799B. 

■'TEACHING  hospital  REGISTRY 

Sec  799A.  A  hospital  may  register  with 
the  Secretary  for  each  fiscal  year  by  submit- 


ting an  application  to  the  Secretary.  Each 
such  application  shall— 

■■(1)  contain  assurances  that  the  hospital, 
individually  or  as  part  of  a  group  of  hospi- 
tals, will  comply  with  the  minimum  percent- 
age for  Its  class  of  hospitals  for  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

■  (2)  contain  assurances  that  the  hospital 
will  comply  with  section  799C  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

■ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MINIMUM  PERCENTAGES 
FOR  PRIMARY  CARE  SPECIALTY  POSITIONS 

"Sec  799B.  (a)(1)  Within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  the 
Council  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  national  targets  for  primary  care  special- 
ties for  a  four-fiscal-year  period.  To  achieve 
the  national  targets,  the  Council  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
establishment  of  different  minimum  per- 
centages for  different  classes  of  hospitals, 
based  on  the  graduate  medical  education 
programs  of  such  hospitals  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  relevant. 

■■(2)  Within  six  months  after  receiving  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Council  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation establish  the  minimum  percentages 
recommended  by  the  Council  for  a  four- 
flscal-year  period  or  shall  remand  such  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Council. 

■■(3)  The  minimum  percentages  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b>(2).  as  the  case  may  l>e,  shall  take  effect 
not  later  than  24  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  establishes  such  per- 
centages under  such  paragraph  or  such  sub- 
section. 

■■(b)(1)  Within  four  years  after  submitting 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)(1).  and  every  four  years 
thereafter,  the  Council  shall  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  minimum  percentages 
for  a  four-fiscal-year  period. 

■■(2)  Within  six  months  after  receiving  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Council  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu 
lation  establish  minimum  percentages  for  a 
four-fiscal-year  period  or  shall  remand  such 
recommendations  to  the  Council. 

■■(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  determining 
whether  a  hospital  or  a  group  of  hospitals 
has  complied  with  the  applicable  minimum 
percentage  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  following 
types  of  positions  are  positions  in  primary 
care  specialties; 

•■(A)  Positions  leading  to  eligibility  for 
board  certification  in  a  primary  care  special- 
ty. 

■■(B)  Positions  for  years  of  fellowship 
training  in  a  primary  care  specialty  which 
are  in  addition  to  the  years  of  the  graduate 
medical  education  positions  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

■•(2)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
a  hospital  or  a  group  of  hospitals  has  com- 
plied with  the  applicable  minimum  percent- 
age for  a  fiscal  year,  the  following  types  of 
positions  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  grad- 
uate medical  education  positions: 

■■(A)  Graduate  medical  education  positions 
which  provide  research  training  and  for 
which  Federal  or  extramural  private  grants 
are  provided. 

■(B)  Graduate  medical  education  positions 
in  cancer  hospitals,  psychiatric  hospitals,  re- 
habilitation hospitals,  eye  hospitals,  and 
ear.  nose,  and  throat  hospitals  which  are 
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designated  as  specialty  hospitals  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

■(C)  Graduate  medical  education  positions 
which  are  held  by  individuals  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  nonimmi- 
grant aliens  under  section  lOKaxiSXJ)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
who  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 212(j)  of  such  Act. 

"(D)  Graduate  medical  education  posi- 
tions in  hospitals  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

•■<E)  Graduate  medical  education  positions 
in  a  medical  specialty  which  has  a  relative 
shortage  of  physicians,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Council. 

■■<d)(l)  For  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  waive  the  applicability  of  the  applica- 
ble minimum  percentage  to  a  hospital  or 
group  of  hospitals  if— 

■•(A)  the  State  department  of  health  ap- 
plies to  the  Secretary  for  such  a  waiver;  and 

"(B)  such  application  contains  assurances 
that  the  ratio  (stated  as  a  percentage) 
which  the  total  of  all  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation positions  in  primary  care  specialties 
in  all  hospitals  in  the  Slate  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  graduate  education  positions  in 
such  hospitals  will  equal  or  exceed  the  State 
minimum  percentage. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  State  minimum  percentage'  means  the 
weighted  average  of  the  minimum  percent- 
ages applicable  to  all  hospitals  in  the  State. 

"REQUIREMENTS  FOR  POSITIONS  TO  BE  FILLED 
BY  GRADUATES  OF  APPROVED  SCHOOLS  OF  MED- 
ICINE AND  OSTEOPATHY 

"Sec  799C.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  at  least  75  percent  of  all  gradu- 
ate medical  education  positions  in  each  spe- 
cialty and  subspecialty  graduate  medical 
education  program  in  any  hospital  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  held  in  such  fiscal  year 
by  individuals  who  are  graduates  of  schools 
of  medicine  accredited  by  the  Liaison  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Education  (or  any  succes- 
sor to  such  Committee)  or  schools  of  osteop- 
athy accredited  by  the  American  Osteopath- 
ic Association  through  its  Committee  on 
Postdoctoral  Training  (or  any  successor  to 
such  Committee), 

•(b)  Notwithstanding  sulwection  (a)— 

"(1)  not  more  than  25  percent  of  all  grad- 
uate medical  education  positions  in  each 
specialty  and  subspecialty  graduate  medical 
education  program  in  any  hospital  for  a 
fiscal  year  may  be  held  in  such  fiscal  year 
by  individuals  who— 

"(A)  are  not  graduates  of  schools  of  medi- 
cine or  schools  of  osteopathy  described  in 
subsection  (a):  and 

"(B)  are  admitted  to  the  United  Stales  as 
nonimmigrant  aliens  under  section 
101(a)(15)(J)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  and  who  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  212(j)  of  such  Act; 
and 

"(2)  nol  more  than  25  percent  of  the  grad- 
uate medical  education  positions  in  each 
such  program  may  l)e  held  in  such  fiscal 
year  by— 

"(A)  individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  who  are  nol  graduates  of 
schools  of  medicine  or  schools  of  osteopathy 
described  in  subsection  (a);  and 

"(B)  individuals  who— 

"(i)  are  not  graduates  of  schools  of  medi- 
cine or  schools  of  osteopathy  descril)ed  in 
subsection  (a);  and 

"(ii)  are  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States  under  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  other  than  the  provi- 
sions specified  In  paragraph  ( 1  )(B). 


"(c)  The  provisions  of  sulwections  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  nol  apply  to  a  specialty  or  subspe- 
cialty graduate  medical  education  program 
which  has  fewer  than  eight  positions  in  a 
hospital  in  a  fiscal  year.  if.  as  determined  in 
the  aggregate  (rather  than  by  specially  or 
subspecialty),  graduate  medical  education 
positions  in  such  hospital  In  such  fiscal  year 
comply  with  such  subsections. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  sul)seclions  (a)  and  (b)  with  respect 
to  a  particular  specialty  or  sut>specialty 
graduate  medical  education  program  in  a 
hospital  In  a  Stale  for  a  fiscal  year  If — 

"(1)  the  Stale  department  of  health  ap- 
plies to  the  Secretary  for  such  a  waiver: 

"(2)  such  application  contains— 

"(A)  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  specific 
problems  that  the  Slate  anticipates  will 
occur  with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services  in  the  State  if  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  implemented  In 
such  fiscal  yea. : 

•(B)  a  description  of  the  alternative  re- 
sources and  methods  (including  the  use  of 
physician  extenders  and  other  paraprofes- 
sionals)  that  the  State  has  considered  and 
that  the  State  has  applied  and  will  apply  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  such  problems; 

•'(C)  a  detailed  description  of  changes  in 
graduate  medical  education  programs  in  the 
State  which  have  been  considered  and 
which  have  been  made  or  which  will  t)e 
made  to  make  such  programs  more  attrac- 
tive to  graduates  of  schools  of  medicine  and 
schools  of  osteopathy  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a): 

•■(D)  a  detailed  description  of  the  recruit- 
ing efforts  which  have  been  undertaken  and 
which  will  be  undertaken  to  attract  gradu- 
ates of  schools  of  medicine  and  schools  of 
osteopathy  descril>ed  in  subsection  <a)  to 
graduate  medical  education  programs  In  the 
Slate;  and 

••(E)  a  detailed  description  and  analysis  of 
how  the  State,  in  each  fiscal  year— 

■•(i)  has  reduced  and  will  reduce  the  de- 
pendence of  graduate  medical  education 
programs  in  the  State  on  Individuals  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b);  and 

"(11)  will  decrease  the  need  for  filling  grad- 
uate medical  education  positions  in  the 
State  with  such  individuals  within  36 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  part; 
and 

••(3)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  re- 
ceipt and  consideration  of  the  application 
required  under  paragraph  (2).  that  the  Im- 
plementation of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  in 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  application  is 
made  would  result  in  a  substantial  disrup- 
tion of  health  care  services  pro«lded  in  the 
Slate  by  individuals  holding  graduate  medi- 
cal education  positions  in  the  Stale. 

•'COUNCIL  ON  CRADUATE  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  799D.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
Council  on  Graduate  Medical  Education. 
Within  one  year  after  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  part,  and  every  four  years  thereafter, 
the  Council  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  current  and  future  needs  for  physi- 
cians to  practice  in  primary  care  specialties 
and  in  medical  specialties  which  the  Council 
determines  to  have  a  relative  shortage  of 
physicians; 

"(2)  the  minimum  percentages  which  the 
Secretary  should  establish  under  section 
7998;  and 

••(3)  voluntary  and  cooperative  efforts  to 
be  carried  out  by  hospitals,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, and  schools  of  osteopathy  as  may  be 


appropriate  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of— 

"(I)  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  or 
the  designee  of  the  Assistant  Secretary; 

(2)  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and 

"(3)  nineteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  representatives  of  health 
care  providers,  health  care  insurers,  nation- 
al and  specialty  physician  organizations, 
.schools  of  medicine,  and  hospitals  which 
provide  graduate  medical  education. 

••(c)  Members  of  the  Council  appointed 
under  subsection  (c)(3)  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that  the 
term  of  office  of  the  members  first  appoint- 
ed shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  appointment,  five  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  five  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
five  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  four  at 
the  end  of  four  years. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  elect  one  of  its 
members  as  Chair  of  the  Council. 

"(e)  Eleven  memt>ers  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

•■(f)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  power  to  function. 

■(g)  Each  member  of  the  Council  who  Is 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  shall  receive  compensa 
tion  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  rate  pre- 
scribed by  GS-18  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day,  Including  travel- 
lime,  such  member  is  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Council.  A  meml)er  of  the  Council  who  Is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  All  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

■•(h)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Council  Is  authorized 
to- 

•■(1)  collect  such  Information,  hold  such 
hearings,  and  sit  an  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  either  as  a  whole  or  by  sulKommli- 
tee.  and  request  the  attendance  and  testimo- 
ny of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  records,  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, papers,  and  documents  as  the  Coun- 
cil or  such  subcommittee  may  consider  ad- 
visable; and 

■•(2)  request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  and  such  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  are  author- 
ized to  provide  such  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance.". 

(b)  Part  H  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
shall  take  effect  42  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  sections 
799B  and  799D  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (as  added  by  the  amendment  made  by 
such  subsection)  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  I— Single  Employer  Pension  Plans 

SE(    9K7   SHORT  TITI.K 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  Single-Em- 
ployer Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of 
1985". 

SEC   Jiw   KINOIXiS  AM)  DEC  I.A RATION  OE  Pfn.lCY. 

(a)  Findings —The  Congress  finds  that  — 
(1)  single-employer  defined   l)enefil   pen- 
sion   plans   have   a   substantial    Impact   on 


interstate  commerce  and  affect  a  national 
interest; 

(2)  the  continued  well-being  and  retire- 
ment income  security  of  millions  of  workers, 
retirees,  and  their  dependents  are  directly 
affected  by  such  plans; 

(3)  the  existence  of  a  sound  termination 
insurance  system  is  fundamental  to  the  re- 
tirement income  security  of  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  such  plans,  and 

(4)  the  current  termination  insurance 
system  may  encourage  employers  to  termi- 
nate pension  plans,  to  evade  their  obliga- 
tions to  pay  benefits,  and  to  shift  unfunded 
pension  liabilities  onto  the  termination  in- 
surance system  and  the  other  premium 
payers. 

(b)  Additional  Findings.— The  Congress 
further  finds  that  modification  of  the  cur 
rent  termination  insurance  system  and  an 
increase  in  the  insurance  premium  for 
single-employer  defined  benefit  pension 
plans  is  necessary— 

( 1 )  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  full  hen- 
efits  will  be  paid  to  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  plans; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  liabilities 
to  the  termination  insurance  system  only  in 
cases  of  severe  hardship; 

(3)  to  maintain  the  premium  costs  of  such 
system  at  a  reasonable  level;  and 

(4)  to  finance  properly  current  funding  de- 
ficiencies and  future  obligations  of  the 
single-employer  pension  plan  termination 
insurance  system. 

(c)  Declaration  of  Policy— It  is  the 
policy  of  this  part— 

(1)  to  foster  and  facilitate  interstate  com- 
merce; 

(2)  to  encourage  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  single-employer  defined  benefit 
pension  plans; 

(3)  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  under  single-employ- 
er defined  benefit  pension  plans  will  receive 
their  full  benefits; 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  unfunded 
pension  liabilities  onto  the  single-employer 
pension  plan  termination  insurance  system 
only  in  cases  of  severe  hardship; 

(5)  to  maintain  the  premium  costs  of  such 
system  at  a  reasonable  level;  and 

(6)  to  assure  the  prudent  financing  of  cur- 
rent funding  deficiencies  and  future  obliga- 
tions of  the  single-employer  pension  plan 
termination  insurance  system  by  increasing 
termination  Insurance  premiums. 

SE<    9H9   AMENDMENT  OE  THE  EMPLOYEE  RimRE- 
MEST  INCOME  SEC  IRITY  ACT  OF  1974 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  part  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1001  et  seq). 
SEC    »90  DEFINITIONS 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  4001(a)  (29 
use.  1301<a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  "; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■■(13)  contributing  sponsor'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  single-employer  plan,  a  person 
who  is  responsible  for  meeting  the  funding 
requirements  prescribed  under  section  302 
of  this  Act  and  section  412  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  other  than  a  person 
who  is  so  responsible  solely  by  reason  of  sec 


lion    302(0(11)    of    this    Act    or    section 
412(c)(ll)of  such  Code; 

■■(14)  controlled  group'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  single-employer  plan,  a  group  con- 
sisting of  a  person  and  all  other  persons 
under  common  control  with  such  person 
under  the  principles  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1); 

"(15)  'single-employer  plan'  means,  except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
title,  any  plan  which  is  not  a  multiemployer 
plan; 

"(16)  composite  single-employer  plan' 
means  a  single-employer  plan  that  has  two 
or  more  contributing  sponsors,  all  of  whom 
are  not  within  the  same  controlled  group; 

"(17)  amount  of  unfunded  guaranteed 
benefits'  means,  with  respect  to  a  single-em- 
ployer plan,  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(A)  the  actuarial  present  value  of  the 
benefits  under  the  plan  guaranteed  under 
this  title,  determined  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sumptions prescribed  by  the  corporation  for 
purposes  of  section  4044.  over 

""(B)  the  current  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
plan  which  are  allocated  to  such  benefits  in 
accordance  with  section  4044: 

"(18)  "final  benefit  obligation"  means,  with 
respect  to  a  plan  termination,  all  benefits  of 
a  participant  or  beneficiary  described  in  sec- 
tion 4044(a)  as  of  the  close  out  date  for  a 
standard  termination  specified  in  section 
4041(b)(3).  and  for  a  distress  termination,  or 
termination  by  the  corporation,  the  termi- 
nation date  specified  in  section  4048;  and 

""(19)  person"  has  the  meaning  set  forth  In 
section  3(9)."". 

(b)  Technical  Correction  of  Error  in 
Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amendments 
Act  of  1980. -Section  4001  (29  U.S.C.  1301) 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  amendments  made 
by  section  402(a)(1)(F)  of  the  Multiemploy- 
er Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980 
(94  Stat.  1297)  (adding  new  paragraphs 
after  a  subsection  ( c )( 1 ) ); 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation  of  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

'•(2)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  contribu- 
tions or  other  payments  shall  be  considered 
made  under  a  plan  for  a  plan  year  if  they 
are  made  within  the  period  prescribed  under 
section  412(0(10)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (determined,  in  the  case  of 
plan  termination,  as  if  the  plan  had  contin- 
ued beyond  the  termination  date). 

••(3)  For  purposes  of  subtitle  E.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  such  Secretary's  delegate.". 

SEC    991   SINCa,E-EMPI,OYER  PLAN  TERMINATION. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  4041  (29  U.S.C. 
1341)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  through 
(d): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  section  designa- 
tion the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4042. 
a  single-employer  plan  may  be  terminated 
only  in  a  standard  termination  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  a  distress  termination  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(2)(A)  If  the  plan  to  be  terminated  is  the 
subject  of  one  or  more  collective  bargaining 
agreements  between  one  or  more  employee 
organizations  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3(4))  and  one  or  more  employers,  the 
plan  administrator  shall,  nol  less  than  30 
days  before   filing  any   notice  of  intent  to 


terminate  such  plan  under  subsection 
(b)(1)(A)  or  (c)(1)(A)  submit  to  each  such 
employee  organization  a  separate  notifica- 
tion that  such  notice  of  intent  to  terminate 
will  l>e  filed  with  the  corporation  on  a  speci- 
fied date. 

■■<B)  The  plan  administrator  shall  provide 
the  separate  notification  required  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to— 

"(i)  the  person  who  has  been  designated 
by  the  employee  organization  to  receive 
such  notification  under  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  or  the  plan,  or 

"(ii)  such  other  person  as  the  employee 
organization  may  designate  in  writing. 

"(C)  The  plan  administrator  shall  certify 
compliance  with  this  paragraph  in  the 
notice  of  intent  to  terminate  such  plan  filed 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  or  (c)(1)(A).  ". 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  terminations  for  which  notices  of 
intent  to  terminate  under  section  4041  are 
filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  992.  STANDARD  TERMINATION  OF  SINGLEEM- 
PU)YER  PLANS 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  4041  (29  U.S.C. 
1341)  (as  amended  by  section  99  of  this  Act) 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

""(b)(1)(A)  A  single-employer  plan  is  con- 
sidered to  have  terminated  In  a  standard 
termination  only  if— 

"(i)  the  plan  administrator  has  filed  with 
the  corporation  a  notice  of  intent  to  termi- 
nate the  plan  in  a  standard  termination  on  a 
specified  termination  date  and  such  date  Is 
not  earlier  than  10  days  after  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  such  notice,  and  such  notice  In- 
cludes information  that  the  corporation 
may  require;  and 

"(11)  the  plan  has  been  amended  to  provide 
that  (effective  on  the  termination  date),  ac- 
crued benefits,  as  defined  In  section  411  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  shall  nol  In- 
crease after  the  termination  date,  except  as 
required  to  meet  the  qualification  require- 
ments of  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

"(B)  On  or  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  notice  of  intent  to  terminate,  the  plan 
administrator  shall— 

■■(I)  notify  each  plan  participant  that  such 
notice  of  Intent  to  terminate  has  been  or 
will  be  filed,  and 

"(11)  provide  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  intent 
to  terminate  to  each  employee  organization 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  3(4)  of  this 
Act)  representing  participants  under  such 
plan  as  of  such  date. 

■•(C)(1)  Such  standard  termination  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  termination  date  set 
forth  in  such  notice  of  Intent  to  terminate 
filed  under  subparagraph  (A)(i). 

■■(ID  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  In 
the  case  of  a  notice  of  Intent  to  terminate 
that  must  be  provided  to  an  employee  orga- 
nization, the  required  notice  shall  be  provid- 
ed to— 

"(I)  the  person  who  has  been  designated 
by  the  employee  organization  to  receive 
notice  under  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  the  plan,  or 

""(II)  such  other  person  as  the  employee 
organization  may  designate  in  writing. 

■■(2)  If.  after  the  termination  of  the  plan, 
it  has  insufficient  assets  to  pay  when  due  all 
benefits  payable  under  the  plan  during  a 
plan  year,  the  contributing  sponsors  of  the 
plan  and  the  members  of  their  controlled 
groups  shall  l)e  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
to  contribute  to  the  plan,  when  necessary. 
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such  additional  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
pay  such  benefits  when  due. 

•(3)<A)  A  single-employer  plan  terminated 
in  a  standard  termination  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  close  out  its  affairs  only  if— 

"<i)  such  plan  has  assets  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge when  due  all  final  benefit  obliga- 
tions of  the  plan,  and 

■•(II)  such  closing  out  is  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  paragraph. 

■•(B)(i)  The  plan  administrator  shall,  not 
later  than  30  days  before  the  close  out  date, 
notify  each  plan  participant  and  each  em- 
ployee organi2^tion  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  3(4))  representing  participants 
under  such  plan  as  of  a  close  out  date  speci- 
fied in  the  notification,  that— 

■■(I)  the  plan  will  close  out  its  affairs  on 
such  date,  and 

(II)  a  final  distribution  of  assets  will  take 
place  on  a  proposed  date  of  distribution. 

•(ID  The  proposed  date  of  distribution 
shall  be  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  out  date. 

■(C)  If  the  close  out  date  of  the  plan  falls 
on  the  same  date  as  the  termination  date  of 
the  plan,  the  notification  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  the  corpora- 
tion, each  participant,  and  each  employee 
organization  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)  are  met  if  the  notice  of  Intent  to  termi 
nate  required  under  paragraph  (1)(A)(I)  also 
contains  the  information  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

■■(D)(i)  At  least  30  days  before  the  pro- 
posed date  of  distribution  of  assets  pursuant 
to  the  closing  out  of  the  plan,  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator shall  send  a  notice  to  the  corpo- 
ration setting  forth  certification  by  an  en- 
rolled actuary— 

••(I)  of  the  amount  (as  of  the  proposed 
date  of  distribution)  of  the  assets  of  the 
plan. 

■•(II)  of  the  actuarial  present  value  (as  of 
the  proposed  dale  of  distribution)  of  the 
final  benefit  obligations  under  the  plan  (in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  corpora- 
tion), and 

■•(III)  that  the  assets  of  the  plan  are  suffi- 
cient (under  regulations  of  the  corporation) 
to  discharge  when  due  such  final  benefit  ob- 
ligations. 

••(II)(I)  If  the  corporation  determines  that 
the  requirements  of  clause  (i)  have  not  been 
met.  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  corporation  shall  provide  the 
plan  administrator  with  a  notice  of  noncom- 
pliance with  such  clause. 

•  (II)  The  corporation  and  the  plan  admin- 
istrator may  agree  to  extend  such  30-day 
period  by  written  agreement  or  the  corpora- 
tion may  apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court  for  an  order  extending  such  period. 

(Ill)  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  plans 
described  in  subparagraph  (F). 

••(Ill)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(P).  the  plan  may  commence  the  final  distri- 
bution of  assets  pursuant  to  the  closing  out 
of  the  plan  only  if— 

•■(I)  the  period  described  in  clause  (II)  has 
expired,  and 

••(II)  the  plan  administrator  has  not  re- 
ceived such  a  notice  of  noncompliance  from 
the  corporation  during  such  period. 

•■(E)  In  connection  with  the  final  distribu- 
tion of  assets  pursuant  to  the  closing  out  of 
the  plan,  the  plan  administrator  shall  dis- 
tribute plan  assets  in  accordance  with  sec- 
lion  4044  by- 

••(1)  purchasing  irreveKable  commitments 
to  provide  when  due  all  benefits  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  to  all  participants  and 
beneficiaries,  or 

■■(ii)  otherwise  fully  satisfying  the  obliga 
lion  to  provide  when  due  all  such  benefits  in 


accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  plan 
and  any  applicable  regulations  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

••(F)(1)  With  respect  to  plans  described  in 
this  subparagraph,  a  final  distribution  of 
assets  cannot  occur  until  the  corporation  (I) 
determines  that  the  assets  of  the  plan  are 
sufficient  to  provide  when  due  all  final  ben- 
efit obligations,  and  (ID  Issues  a  notice  of 
sufficiency. 

■•(11)  A  plan  is  described  in  this  subpara 
graph  If— 
•'(I)  the  plan  has  filed— 
■•(aa)  a  notice  of  Intent  to  terminate  with 
the  corporation  before  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  the  Single-Employer  Pension  Plan 
Amendments  Act  of  1985  and  for  which  the 
corporation  has  not  issued  a  notice  of  suffi- 
ciency before  such  date  of  enactment  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  as  In  effect 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment,  or 

••(bb)  a  notice  of  Intent  to  terminate  iri  a 
standard  termination  with  the  corporation 
on  or  after  such  dale  of  enactment  and 
before  March  1.  1986.  and 

(ID  the  lesser  of  10  participants  or  10 
percent  of  the  participanLs  under  the  plan 
have  filed  complaints  with  the  corporation 
regarding  such  termination  within  15  days 
of  such  date  of  enactment  for  plans  de- 
scribed in  subdivision  (aa)  or  within  45  days 
of  the  filing  of  the  notice  described  In  subdi 
vision  (bb). 

'•(III)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II),  the  corporation  shall  consider  and  re- 
spond to  such  complaints  no  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  the  corporation  makes 
the  determination  described  in  clause  (i)(I). 
The  corporation  may  hold  an  informal  hear- 
ing to  expedite  consideration  of  such  com- 
plaints. Any  such  hearing  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  chapter  5  of  part  I 
of  title  5.  United  State  Code 

••(ID  In  the  case  of  a  plan  described  in 
sulx;lause  (ii)(I)(aa)  that  has  been  granted 
an  extension  at  the  request  of  the  corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  section  4041(d)  as  In  effect 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Single- 
Employer  Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of 
1985.  because  of  circumstances  wholly 
within  the  control  of  the  corporation,  the 
period  within  which  the  corporation  shall 
consider  and  respond  to  such  complaints 
shall  be  14  days. 

••(lv)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(II).  the  corporation  shall  not  issue  a  notice 
of  sufficiency  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
paragraph until  90  days  after  the  date  the 
corporation  makes  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  clause  (l)(I).  except  in  the  case  of 
a  plan  described  in  clause  (IIDdl)  for  which 
this  period  shall  be  14  days. 

■•(ID  The  corporation  may  Issue  a  notice 
of  sufficiency  at  any  time  after  the  corpora- 
tion makes  the  determination  described  in 
clause  (i)(I)  if  the  contributing  sponsor  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  corpora- 
tion (except  in  the  case  of  an  acquisition, 
takeover,  or  leveraged  buyout )  that  it  Is  ex- 
periencing substantial  business  hardship  or 
If  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  corporation  Is  in 
creasing.  For  purposes  of  this  subclause, 
substantial  business  hardship  means  that 
the  contributing  sponsor  has  been  operat- 
ing, and  can  demonstrate  that  It  will  contin- 
ue to  operate,  at  an  economic  loss. 

■■(G)  The  corporation  shall  audit  a 
random  .selection  of  participants  benefits 
within  a  plan  closed  out  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph  to  ascertain  whether  their 
assets  have  been  distributed  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

■•(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara 
graph  (B).  if  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 


tion determines  In  a  civil  action  after  the 
final  distribution  of  assets  is  completed  that 
a  plan  has  failed  to  discharge  when  due  the 
final  benefit  obligations  of  the  plan  to  any 
participant  or  beneficiary  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3)  and  the  final  benefit  ob- 
ligations are  not  fully  satisfied  by  the  de- 
fendant In  such  action  within  90  days  after 
such  court  issues  such  determination  (or 
such  additional  period  of  time  as  the  court 
may  order),  the  final  benefit  obligations  of  a 
participant  or  beneficiary  shall  be— 

■■(i)  treated  by  the  corporation  as  though 
they  were  benefits  provided  under  a  single- 
employer  plan  that  terminated  in  a  distress 
termination  under  section  4041(c)  on  the 
close-out  date,  and 

■■(ID  guaranteed  by  the  corporation  under 
section  4022  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  benefits  would  have 
t)een  guaranteed  under  section  4022. 

■■(B)  The  corporation  may  not  guarantee 
under  subparagraph  (A)(iD  any  portion  of 
the  final  benefit  obligations  of  a  participant 
or  beneficiary  which  has  been  discharged 
when  due  by  the  plan  or  satisfied  by  the  de- 
fendant in  the  civil  action  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).". 

(b)  Amendments  Relating  to  Funding  — 

(1)  Section  210  (29  U.S.C.  1060)  is  amend 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■■(e)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  terminated  In  a 
standard  termination  under  section  4041(b). 
all  contributing  sponsors  and  members  of 
their  controlled  groups  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severaHy  liable  for  the  minimum  funding 
standard  established  under  section 
302(0(11). ■■. 

(2)  Section  301(c)  (29  U.S.C.  1081(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  This  part  applies 
with  respect  to  a  single-employer  plan  until 
the  last  day  of  the  plan  year  in  which  the 
plan  terminates  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 4041(c)  or  4042)  or  all  asseu  are  distrib- 
uted pursuant  to  section  4041(b).". 

(3)  Section  302(c)  (29  U  S.C.  1082(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(U)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  terminated  in  a 
standard  termination  under  section  4041(b). 
if.  for  any  plan  year  ending  after  such  ter- 
mination, the  plan  has  insufficient  assets  to 
pay  when  due  all  benefits  payable  under  the 
plan  during  the  plan  year,  the  accumulated 
funding  deficiency  for  such  plan  year  shall 
equal  the  greater  of— 

(A)  the  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
determined  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph, or 

■■(B)  the  amount  of  benefiu  payable 
under  the  plan  for  that  plan  year  and  for 
prior  plan  years  less  the  sum  of  — 

•■(1)  such  benefits  paid  for  that  plan  year 
and  for  prior  plan  years,  and 

■■(II)  the  value  of  the  plan's  assets  at  the 
end  of  the  plan  year". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  304(b)(1) 
(29  U.S.C.  1084(b)(1))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 'or  the  plan  is  terminated  other  than  In 
a  standard  termination  pursuant  to  section 
4041(b)"  after    preceding  sentence" 

SK».  W3  IHSTRK.SS  TKKMINATIIIN  (IK  SINt.l.K  KM 
HI.OVKK  PLANS 
(a)  In  GENERAL.-Sectlon  4041  (29  U  S  C. 
1341)  (as  amended  by  sections  991  and  992 
of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  .sub- 
section: 

"(c)(l)( A)(i)  A  single-employer  plan  may 
terminate  in  a  distress  termination  only  if- 


■(I)  the  plan  administrator  files  with  the 
corporation  a  notice  of  intent  to  terminate 
the  plan  in  a  distress  termination  as  of  a 
proposed  terminalioi%date  and  such  date  is 
not  earlier  than  10  days  after  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  such  notice,  and  such  notice  in- 
cludes information  that  the  corporation 
may  require:  and 

■(ID  the  plan  administrator  receives  from 
the  corporation  a  notice  that  the  corpora- 
tion has  determined  that  one  of  the  require- 
ments described  In  paragraph  (2)(A)  has 
been  met. 

■■(11)  On  or  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  notice,  the  plan  administrator  shall— 

■  (I)  notify  each  plan  participant  that  such 
notice  of  intent  to  terminate  has  been  or 
will  be  filed,  and 

"(ID  provide  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  intent 
to  terminate  to  each  employee  organization 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  3(4)  of  this 
Act)  representing  participants  under  such 
plan  as  of  such  date. 

■■(B)(i)  Such  distress  termination  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  termination  date  speci- 
fied under  section  4048(a). 

■■(ID  For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)(iD(II).  in  the  case  of  a  notice  of  intent 
to  terminate  under  this  subsection  that 
must  be  provided  to  an  employee  organiza- 
tion, the  required  notice  shall  be  provided 
to- 

■'(I)  the  person  who  has  been  designated 
by  the  employee  organization  to  receive 
notice  under  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  the  plan,  or 

(ID  such  other  person  as  the  employee 
organization  may  designate  in  writing. 

"(2)(A)  In  order  to  terminate  a  plan  in  a 
distress  termination,  the  plan  administrator 
must  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
corporation  that  the  requirements  of  any  of 
the  following  clauses  have  been  met: 

"(I)  The  contributing  sponsors  and  the 
substantial  members  of  their  controlled 
groups  (If  any)  have  each  filed,  or  have  had 
filed  against  them,  as  of  the  termination 
date,  a  petition  seeking  liquidation  In  a  case 
under  title  11,  United  Stales  Code  (or  under 
any  similar  law  of  a  Stale  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State)  which  has  not.  as  of  the 
termination  date,  been  dismissed  or  convert- 
ed to  a  case  under  chapter  11  of  such  title 
(or  under  any  similar  law  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  Stale)  in  which  reorga- 
nization is  sought. 

"<ii)(I)  The  contributing  sponsors  and  the 
substantial  members  of  their  controlled 
groups  (if  any)  have  each  filed,  or  have  had 
filed  against  them,  as  of  the  termination 
date  a  petition  seeking  reorganization  in  a 
case  under  title  11.  United  States  Code  (or 
under  any  similar  law  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State)  which  has  not.  as  of 
the  termination  dale,  been  dismissed:  and 

(ID  the  bankruptcy  court  approves  the 
termination. 

(ill)  A  contributing  sponsor  provides  to 
the  corporation  substantial  evidence  that, 
unless  a  distress  termination  occurs,  the 
contributing  sponsors  and  the  substantial 
members  of  such  sponsors'  controlled 
groups  (if  any)  will  each  be  unable  to  pay 
their  respective  debts  when  due  and  will  be 
unable  to  continue  in  business. 

■■(BXi)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  substantial  member'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  controlled  group,  a  person 
whose  assets  comprise  at  least  5  percent  of 
the  total  assets  of  the  controlled  group. 

"(ii)  Such  term  includes  any  member  of 
the  controlled  group  who  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  clause  (i)  but  did  meet  such 
requiremenu  for  purposes  of  subparagraphs 


(A)(1)  and  (A)(ii).  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition  referred  to  therein. 

■'(3)(A)(i)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  corporation  determines 
that  the  requirements  of  one  or  more  of  the 
clauses  of  paragraph  (2)(A)  have  been  met 
(or  such  extended  period  of  time  as  may  be 
provided  for  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (D)). 
the  corporation  shall  make  a  determination 
under  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C). 

"(ID  The  plan  administrator  may  not  dis- 
tribute plan  assets  pursuant  to  the  termina- 
tion unless  and  until  the  plan  administrator 
receives  a  notification  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

•■(B)(i)  If  the  corporation  finds  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  that  plan  assets  are  sufficient 
to  pay  when  due  all  basic  benefits  under  the 
plan,  the  corporation  shall  notify  the  plan 
administrator  of  such  finding  as  soon  as 
prsurticable  after  such  finding. 

"(ID  If  a  plan  administrator  receives  a 
notice  under  clause  (i).  such  administrator 
shall  distribute  the  assets  of  the  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4044  and  regulations 
of  the  corporation. 

■•(C)(D  If  the  corporation  finds  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  that  it  is  unable  to  determine 
that  plan  assets  are  sufficient  to  pay  when 
due  all  basic  benefits  under  the  plan,  the 
corporation  shall  notify  the  plan  adminis- 
trator as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  find- 
ing. 

■•(ID  If  the  corporation  issues  a  notice 
under  clause  (I),  the  corporation  shall  insti- 
tute proceedings  under  section  4042. 

"(iii)  If  a  plan  administrator  receives  a 
notice  under  clause  (1).  such  administrator 
shall  refrain  from  taking  any  action  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  termination  under  this 
subsection. 

••(D)(i)  The  90-day  period  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  may  be  extended— 

■■(I)  by  a  written  agreement  signed  by  the 
corporation  and  the  plan  administrator 
before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period, 
or 

■■(ID  by  court  order  requested  by  the  cor- 
poration and  Issued  by  an  appropriate  court 
(as  defined  in  section  4042(g)). 

■■(ID  Such  90-day  period  may  be  further 
extended— 

■•(I)  by  subsequent  written  agreements 
signed  by  the  corporation  and  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator before  the  expiration  of  any  ex- 
isting extension,  or 
■■(ID  by  subsequent  order  of  the  court. 
■■(iil)  Any  extension  of  such  90-day  period 
may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions (including  the  payment  of  benefits)  as 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  corporation  and  the 
plan  administrator  or  as  are  specified  in  the 
court  order. 

•■(4)(A)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  notice  of 
intent  to  terminate  under  paragraph  (1)(A). 
the  plan  administrator— 

■■(I)  shall  pay  benefits  attributable  to  em- 
ployer contributions,  other  than  death  ben- 
efits, only  in  the  form  of  an  annuity,  and 

■■(ID  may  not  use  plan  assets  to  purchase 
irrevocable  commitments  to  provide  benefits 
from  an  insurer. 

■■(B)  If  the  plan  administrator  knows  or 
has  reason  to  know  that  plan  asseU  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  when  due  benefits  guaran- 
teed under  this  title,  the  plan  administrator 
shall  limit  the  payment  of  benefits  (In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  corpora- 
tion) so  that  the  amount  of  such  payment  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

■■(i)  the  estimated  amount  of  benefits  of 
the  plan  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  corpo- 
ration, and 


■(ID  the  estimated  amount  of  other  bene- 
fits to  which  plan  assets  are  allocated  under 
section  4044. 

■■(5)  If  a  single-employer  plan  has  been 
terminated  under  a  distress  termination 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  filing  of  a  petition 
seeking  liquidation  in  a  case  under  title  U, 
United  States  Code  (or  under  a  similar  law 
of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State)  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(li) 
and  such  case  is  dismissed  or  converted  to  a 
case  under  chapter  11  of  such  title  (or  under 
a  similar  law  of  a  State  or  a  political  subdi 
vision  of  a  State)  in  which  reorganization  is 
sought,  unless  the  corporation  determines 
that  such  restoration  is  Impracticable,  the 
distress  termination  shall  be  void  and  the 
plan  shall  be  restored  to  preterminatlon 
status  (effective  as  of  the  termination 
date).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
4041(e)  (as  redesignated  by  section  991'a)(2) 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sulxsectlon 
(a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■in  a 
standard  termination  under  this  section". 

SEC.  994  APPOINTMENT  OF  RECEIVERS;  Ct-ARIFI 
CATION  OF  AMOINTS  DCE  THE  COR- 
PORATION. MEMBERSHIP  OF  SECTION 
4042  TRISTEE  ON  CREDITORS  COM- 
MITTEES. 

(a)  Appointment  or  Receivirs  by  the 
Corporation.— Section  4004  (29  U.S.C  1304) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  caption  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"APPOINTMENT  OF  RECEIVERS  BY  THE 
CORPORATION', 

(2)  by  striking  out  'described  In  section 
4042.  appoint"  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■that- 

■■(1)  the  plan  has  not  met  the  minimum 
funding  standard  required  under  section  412 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or 
has  been  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  a  notice  of  deficiency  under 
section  6212  of  such  Code  has  been  mailed 
with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 4971(a)  of  such  Code. 

"(2)  the  plan  Is  unable  to  pay  l>eneflts 
when  due,  or 

"(3)  the  plan  has  been  abandoned, 
appoint",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (e)  and  (f). 

(b)  Clarification  of  Amounts  Due  the 
CoRPORATiON.-Sectlon  4042(d)(l)(B)(ii)  (29 
U.S.C.  1342(d)(lKB)(li))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ■,  Including  the  col- 
lection of  such  amounts  from  the  persons 
obligated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  Act.  section  412  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  the  terms  of 
the  plan". 

(c)  Membership  of  Section  4042  Trustee 
ON  Creditors  Committees. -Section  4042 
(29  U.S.C.  1342)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(i)(l)  A  trustee  appointed  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)  shall  have  the  power  to  serve 
as  a  member  on— 

(A)  any  committee  of  creditors  in  any 
proceeding  under  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  or 

■(B)  any  proceeding  to  effect  a  composi- 
tion, extension,  settlement,  or  assignment 
with  or  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

•■(2)  If  the  corporation  ser\es  as  trustee 
under  sulweclion  (b)  or  (c),  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered, for  purposes  of  such  title  11.  to  be  a 
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person    (within    the    meaning    of    section 

101(30)  of  such  title  11). '. 

SE(     MS.    RESTORATION    OF   PLANS  TERMINATEn 

I'NDER  STANDARD  OR  DISTRESS  TER 

MINATIONS. 

Section  4047  (29  U.S.C.  1347)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Under  regulations  which  the 
corporation  may  prescribe  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed,  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator may  at  any  time  take  such  ac- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  restore  a  plan 
which  has  been  terminated  under  section 
4041  to  its  status  before  the  termination, 
except  that  no  plan  which  has  been  termi- 
nated in  a  distress  termination  under  sec- 
tion 4041(c)  may  be  so  restored  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  corporation.". 

SEC.    »9«.    AMEND.VIENTS   TO    PRIMARY    LIABILITY 
PROVISIONS 

(a)  Part  1  or  Subtitle  D  or  Title  IV.- 
Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  (29  U.S.C.  1361  et  seq.) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  subtitle  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Subtitle  D— Obligations  or  the  Corpora- 
tion; Liability  or  Employers  and  Other 
Persons"; 

and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  subtitle  heading 
the  following: 

"Part  1— Obligations  of  the  Corporation; 
Primary  Liability  for  Single-Employer 
Plan  Termination". 

(b)  Liability  roR  Distress  Terminations 
AND  Terminations  by  the  Corporation.— 
Section  4062  (29  U.S.C.  1362)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"LIABILITY  TO  THE  CORPORATION  POR  TERMINA- 
TION or  SINGLE-EMPLOYER  PLANS  UNDER  A 
DISTRESS  TERMINATION  OR  A  TERMINATION 
BY  THE  CORPORATION 

"Sec.  4062.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  is,  on 
the  termination  date  of  a  single-employer 
plan  terminated  under  section  4041(c)  or 
4042,  a  contributing  sponsor  of  such  plan  or 
a  member  of  such  sponsor's  controlled 
group  shall  incur  liability  sis  provided  in  this 
section. 

"(2)  If  two  or  more  persons  are  liable 
under  this  section  in  connection  with  such  a 
termination  and  are.  on  the  termination 
date,  under  common  control,  each  person 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  under 
this  section. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  a  person  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  liable  to  the  corporation  (with 
interest  calculated  from  the  termination 
date)  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  an  amount  (in  cash  or  securities  ac- 
ceptable to  the  corporation)  equal  to  the 
outstanding  balance  (determined  as  of  the 
termination  date)  of  any  accumulated  fund- 
ing deficiencies  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 302(a)(2)  of  this  Act  and  section  412(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of 
the  plan,  including  any  amounts  that  would 
have  been  due  but  for  a  waiver  or  an  exten- 
sion of  an  amortization  period,  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  guaran- 
teed benefits  under  the  plan  (as  of  the  ter- 
mination dale),  determined  after  talcing  into 
account  the  value  of  any  amounts  described 
in  clause  (i). 

"(B)  The  amount  of  liability  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  due  and  payable 
as  of  the  termination  date  of  the  plan. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)(ii), 
in  determining  the  amount  of  unfunded 
guaranteed  benefits,  the  cost  of  administra- 
tive services  related  to  termination  of  the 
plan  (Without  regard  to  the  date  incurred) 


shall  be  subtracted  when  computing  the 
current  value  of  assets  of  the  plan  allocated 
to  benefits. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in 
any  case  in  which  a  waiver  of  the  minimum 
funding  standards  under  section  303  of  this 
Act  and  section  412(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  or  an  extension  of  an  am- 
ortization period  under  section  304  of  this 
Act  and  section  412(e)  of  such  Code  is  re- 
quested with  respect  to  a  single-employer 
plan  for  a  plan  year  ending  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Single-Employer 
Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1985,  and 
such  request  has  been  neither  granted  nor 
denied  (as  of  the  termination  date),  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  the  plan's  accu- 
mulated funding  deficiency  under  section 
302  of  this  Act  and  section  412  of  such  Code 
which  would  result  if  the  request  Is  denied 
shall  be  considered  an  increase  in  the  plan's 
accumulated  funding  deficiency. 

"(2)(A)  If  the  amount  described  in  para- 
graph (l)(A)(ii)  is  greater  than  30  percent  of 
the  sum  of  the  individual  net  worth  of  all 
persons  who  each  have  a  net  worth  greater 
than  zero  and  who  are  (as  of  the  termina- 
tion date)  contributing  sponsors  of  the  ter- 
minated plan  or  members  of  their  controlled 
groups,  a  person  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  liable  to  the  corporation  (in  lieu  of 
the  amount  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(A)(ii)  and  not  to  exceed,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, such  amount  plus  interest  accrued 
from  the  termination  date)  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  such  30-percent  amount  plus  interest 
accrued  from  the  termination  date  (payable 
only  in  cash  or  securities  acceptable  to  the 
corporation),  and 

"(ii)  the  annual  liability  payments  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
determinations  of  net  worth  shall  be— 

"(i)  made  as  of  a  day  chosen  by  the  corpo- 
ration (but  not  more  than  120  days  before 
the  termination  date),  and 

"(ii)  computed  without  regard  to  any  li- 
ability under  this  section. 

"(C)(i)(I)  Each  person  whose  liability  is 
determined  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
liable  to  the  corporation,  for  each  of  the  li- 
ability payment  years  described  in  clause 
(ii),  in  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
sum  of  the  individual  pretax  profits  of  all 
persons  who  are  liable  under  this  section  in 
connection  with  the  plan  termination,  and 
who  have  a  profit,  for  their  respective  fiscal 
years  ending  during  such  liability  payment 
year. 

"(II)  Notwithstanding  subclause  (I),  the  li- 
ability to  the  corporation  of  any  such 
person  under  this  subparagraph  for  any  li- 
ability payment  year  is  satisfied  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  corporation  of  liability  pay- 
ments under  this  subparagraph  for  such  li- 
ability payment  year  in  connection  with  the 
same  plan  termination  which  equal,  in  the 
aggregate,  such  10-percenl  amount. 

"(ii)  The  liability  payment  years  referred 
to  in  clause  (i)  are  the  10  consecutive  1-year 
[jeriods  beginning  with  the  earlier  of — 

"(I)  the  first  l-year  period  beginning  1 
year  after  the  end  of  the  last  plan  year  pre- 
ceding the  termination  dale  in  which  any 
person  liable  under  this  section  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plan  termination  earns  a 
pretax  profit,  or 

"(ID  the  fourth  1-year  period  begmning  I 
year  after  the  end  of  the  last  plan  year  pre- 
ceding the  termination  date. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph,  all  liability  of  any 
person  under  this  paragraph  may  be  satis- 


fied at  any  time  by  payment  of  any  out- 
standing balance  of  the  total  amount  of  li- 
ability described  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(ii)  to- 
gether with  any  accrued  interest. 

•■(D)(i)  The  amount  of  liability  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)(i>  shall  be  due  and  pay- 
able as  of  the  termination  date. 

"(ii)  A  person's  liability  for  each  annual  li- 
ability payment  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)(ii)  for  a  liability  payment  year  shall  — 

"(I)  accrue  as  of  the  end  of  such  year,  and 

"(II)  be  paid  (with  interest  accrued  from 
the  end  of  such  year)  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  latest  date  on  which  any  such 
person  files  a  Federal  income  tax  return  for 
a  fiscal  year  ending  during  such  liability 
payment  year. 

"(E)  The  corporation  and  any  person 
liable  under  this  section  may  agree  to  alter- 
native arrangements  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  liability  for  which  payments  are  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)(ii). 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2). 
the  net  worth  of  an  employer  shall  be— 

"(A)  determined  on  whatever  basis  best  re- 
flects, in  the  determination  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  current  status  of  the  employer"s 
operations  and  prospects  at  the  time  chosen 
for  determining  the  net  worth  of  the  em- 
ployer, and 

"(B)  increased  by  the  amount  of  any 
transfers  of  assets  made  by  the  employer  de- 
termined by  the  corporation  to  be  Improper 
under  the  circumstances,  including  any  such 
transfers  which  would  be  Inappropriate 
under  title  11.  United  States  Code,  if  the 
employer  were  the  subject  of  a  proceeding 
under  such  title. 

""(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (b)(2). 
the  term  pretax  profits'  means— 

"(i)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii).  in  the 
case  of  any  fiscal  year  of  any  person,  such 
persons  consolidated  net  income  (excluding 
any  extraordinary  charges  to  income  and  in- 
cluding any  extraordinary  credits  to 
income)  for  such  fiscal  year,  as  shown  on 
audited  financial  statements  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles,  or 

"'(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  of  an  or- 
ganization described  in  section  501(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  excess 
of  income  over  expenses  (as  such  terms  are 
defined  for  such  organizations  under  gener- 
ally accepted  accounting  principles). 

"(B)  Such  profits  shall  be  calculated 
before  provision  for  or  deduction  of— 

"(i)  Federal  or  other  income  tax, 

"(ii)  any  contribution  to  any  single-em- 
ployer plan  of  which  such  such  person  is  a 
contributing  sponsor  at  any  time  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  termination  dale 
and  ending  with  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year, 
and 

"(iii)  any  aftiounts  required  to  be  paid  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  this  section. 

"(C)  The  corporation  may  by  regulation 
require  such  information  to  be  filed  on  such 
forms  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
existence  and  amount  of  such  pretax  prof- 
iU. 

"(d)  If  an  employer  ceases  operations  at  a 
facility  in  any  location  and.  as  a  result  of 
such  cessation  of  operations,  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  employer  who  are  participants 
under  a  plan  established  and  maintained  by 
the  employer  are  separated  from  employ- 
ment, the  employer  shall  be  treated  with  re- 
spect to  that  plan  as  if  the  employer  were  a 
substantial  employer  under  a  plan  under 
which  more  than  one  employer  makes  con 
tri  but  ions  and  the  provLsions  of  sections 
4063,  4064.  and  4071  shall  apply.  " 
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tr)  Liability  roR  Failure  to  Satisfy 
Final  Benefit  Obligations  Under  Standard 
Termination. -Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  (29 
use   1361  et  seq.)  is  amended- 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  sections  4065  through 
4068  (29  use  1365  through  1368)  as  sec- 
lions  4071  through  4074.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  4064  (29 
use.  1364)  the  following  new  section: 

liability  roR  failure  to  satisey  riNAL  ben- 
efit obligation  under  standard  termina- 
tion 

"Sec  4065.  If  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction determines  in  a  civil  action  after  the 
final  distribution  of  assets  is  completed  pur- 
suant to  the  closing  out  of  a  plan  terminat- 
ed in  a  standard  termination  under  section 
4041(b)  that  the  plan  has  failed  to  discharge 
when  due  the  final  benefit  obligations  of 
the  plan  to  any  participant  or  beneficiary  in 
accordance  with  section  4041(b)(3).  and  the 
final  benefit  obligations  are  not  fully  satis- 
fied by  the  defendant  in  such  action,  any 
person  who  was  (as  of  the  termination  date 
of  such  plan)  a  contributing  sponsor  of  the 
plan  or  a  member  of  such  sponsor"s  con- 
trolled group  shall  be  liable— 

"'(1)  to  the  corporation  for  all  final  benefit 
obligations  which  the  corporation  guaran- 
tees under  section  4022  in  accordance  with 
section  4041(b)(4).  and 

"(2)  to  each  participant  or  beneficiary  for 
any  final  benefit  obligations  which  are  not 
otherwise  guaranteed  by  the  corporation, 
discharged  when  due  by  the  plan,  or  satis- 
fied by  the  defendant  in  such  action."". 

(d)  ErrECTivE  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  terminations  with  respect  to  which  sec- 
tion 4041(c)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (as  amended  by 
section  993  of  this  Act);  applies,  and 

(2)  terminations  under  section  4042  of 
such  Act  with  respect  to  which  proceedings 
are  instituted  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  M7.  LIABILITY  TO  PARTK  IPANTS  AND  BENE 
KKIARIES  I  PON  A  DISTRESS  TER.MI 
NATION  OR  TER.MINATION  BY  THE 
CORPORATION. 

(a)  Each  person  who  is,  on  the  termina- 
tion dale  of  a  single-employer  plan  termi- 
nated under  section  4041(c)  or  4042,  a  con- 
tributing sponsor  of  such  plan  or  a  member 
of  such  sponsor's  controlled  group  shall,  for 
any  year  following  the  dale  of  termination 
in  which  such  contributing  sponsor  or 
member  of  a  control  group  earns  a  pretax 
profit,  be  liable  to  participants  and  benefici- 
aries of  the  terminated  plan  for  that  por- 
tion of  their  final  benefit  obligations  (if 
any),  which  are  not  otherwise  paid  by  the 
corporation  of  the  plan.  The  liability  of  any 
contributing  sponsor  or  member  of  a  control 
group  under  this  paragraph  for  any  year 
shall  not  exceed  5  percent  of  such  person"s 
pretax  profit.  The  liability  of  any  person 
liable  under  this  subsection  shall  run  for 
the  10-year  period  described  in  4062 
(b)(2)(C)(ii>. 

(b)  Any  payment  made  in  accordance  with 
this  .section  .shall  be  treated  as  a  contribu 
tion  under  section  404(g)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as  amended. 

ski      »»"     EKKEtT   OK   ( ORPORATE    REOR<;AM7.A 
TION 

Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  (as  amended  by  sec 
tion  996(c)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amend 
ed  by  adding  after  section  4074  the  follow 
ing  new  section: 


"EFFECT  OF  CORPORATE  REORGANIZATION 

Sec.  4075.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  following  rules  apply  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain corporate  reorganizations: 

"(1)  If  a  person  ceases  to  exist  by  reason 
of  a  reorganization  which  involves  a  mere 
change  in  identity,  form,  or  place  of  organi 
zation,  however  effected,  a  successor  corpo- 
ration resulting  from  such  reorganization 
shall  be  treated  as  the  person  to  whom  this 
subtitle  applies. 

"(2)  If  a  person  ceases  to  exist  by  reason 
of  liquidation  into  a  parent  corporation,  the 
parent  corporation  shall  l)e  treated  as  the 
person  to  whom  this  subtitle  applies. 

""(3)  If  a  person  ceases  to  exist  by  reason 
of  a  merger,  consolidation,  or  division,  the 
successor  corporation  or  corporations  shall 
be  treated  as  the  person  to  whom  this  sub- 
title applies."". 

SEC    W9    CONFORMING.  CLARIFYING.  TECHNICAL. 
AND  MIS*  ELl.ANEOl  S  AMENDMENTS 
(a)  Conforming  Amendments  Relating  to 
Plan  Terminations.- 

(1)  Credits  to  pension  benefit  guaranty 
FUNDS. -Section  4005(b)(1)(C)  (29  U.S.C. 
1305  (b)(l)(C>)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "ter- 
minated under  section  4041(c)  or"  after  "a 
plan". 

(2)  Estimated  benefits  for  certain 
SINGLE-EMPLOYER  PLANS.— Section  4005(b)(2) 
(29  U.S.C.  1305(b)(2))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof "",  and'";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(E)  to  pay  to  participants  and  benefici- 
aries the  estimated  amount  of  benefits 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  corporation 
under  this  title  and  the  estimated  amount 
of  other  benefits  to  which  plan  assets  are  al- 
located under  section  4044,  under  single-em- 
ployer plans  which  are  unable  to  pay  bene- 
fits when  due  or  which  are  abandoned.". 

(3)  Approval  by  joint  resolution  of  rec- 
ommendations OF  THE  pension  BENEFIT  GUAR- 
ANTY corporation.— 

(A)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4006(a)(2) 
(29  U.S.C.  1306(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Congress  approves  such  revised 
schedule  by  a  concurrent  resolution""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  Joint  resolution  ap- 
proving such  revised  schedule  is  enacted  " 

(B)  Section  4006  (a)(4)  (29  U.S.C. 
1306(a)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ap- 
proval by  the  Congress"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  enactment  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution". 

(C>  Section  4006(b)(3)  (29  U.S.C.  130G 
(b)(3))  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  "con- 
current" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"joint";  (ii)  by  striking  out  "That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "The";  and  (iii)  by  Inserting  "is  ap- 
proved" after  the  blank  space. 

(D)  Section  4022A(f)(2)(B)  (29  U.S.C. 
1322a(f)(2)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Congress  by  concurrent  resolution""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "enactment  of  a  Joint 
resolution'". 

(E)  Section  4022A(f)(2)(C)  (29  U.S.C. 
1322a(f>(2)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"approved"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"enacted"". 

(F)  Section  4022A(f)(3)(B)  (29  U.S.C. 
1322a(fK3)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Congress  by  a  concurrent  resolution""  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "enactment  of  a 
joint  resolution". 

(G)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4022A(f)(4)(A)  (29   U.S.C.    1322a(f )(4)(A)   is 


amended  by  striking  out  "concurrent"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "joint". 

(H)  Section  4022A(f)(4)(B)  (29  U.S.C. 
1322a(f)(4)(B))  is  amended  (i)  by  striking 
out  "concurrent"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Joint  ";  (ii)  by  strik- 
ing out  That  the  Congress  favors  the"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The";  and  (iii)  by 
inserting  "is  approved""  after  the  blank 
space. 

(I)  Section  4022A(g)(4)(AKii)  (29  U.S.C. 
1322a(g)(4)(A)(il))  is  amended  (i)  by  striking 
out  "concurrent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "joint ";  and  (ii)  by  striking  out  "adopted" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "enacted". 

(J)  Section  4022A(g)(4)(B)  (29  U.S.C. 
1322a(g)(4)(B))  is  amended  (i)  by  striking 
out  "That  the  Congress  disapproves  the" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The";  and  (11) 
by  inserting  "is  disapproved"  after  the 
blank  space. 

(4)  Benefits  not  guarantied  under  stand- 
ard TERMINATION.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  4022  (29  U.S.C.  1322)  are  amended 
by  inserting  "under  section  4041(c)  or  4042" 
after  "terminates"  each  place  it  appears. 

(5)  Applicability  of  asset  allocation 
RULES-Section  4044  (29  U.S.C.  1344)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "under  section  4041(c)  or 
4042.  or  in  the  case  of  the  closing  out  of  a 
plan  under  section  4041(b)(3)"  after  "single 
employer  defined  benefit  plan"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a): 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (O— 
(i)  by  striking  out  "the  later  of  (1)". 

(Ii)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  ending  on",  and 

(ill)  by  inserting  "under  section  4041(c)  or 
4042"  after  "is  terminated  ";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "under  section  4041(c)  or 
4042"  after  "is  terminated"  In  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (c). 

(6)  Termination  date.— Section  4048(a) 
(29  U.S.C.  1348(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4). 
respectively; 

(B)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  i2)  (as 
redesignated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  terminated  in  a 
standard  termination  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4041(b).  the  date 
specified  in  the  notice  of  Intent  to  termi- 
nate,"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated)— 
(i)  by  inserting  "in  a  distress  termination" 

after  '"terminated"';  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "section  4041"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  4041(c) ";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  either  section  "  in  para- 
graph (4)  (as  redesignated)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  section  4041(c)  or  4042". 

(7)  Additional  amendments  to  liability 
provisions.— 

(A)  Section  4063(c)  (29  U.S.C.  1363(c))  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  under  section  4041(c)  or 
4042"  after  ""terminated'"  in  paragraph  (2): 
and 

(Ii)  by  inserting  "under  section  4041(c)  or 
4042"  after  terminates"  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (3). 

(B)  Section  4064(a)  (29  U.S.C.  1364(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  under  section  4041(c) 
or  4042"  after  "terminated" . 

(C)  Section  4073  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 996(c)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  amended- 

(i)  by  inserting  "".  contributing  sponsors, 
and  members  of  such  sponsors"  controlled 
groups,"  after  ""employers"';  and 
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(ii)  by  inserting  "of  amounts  of  liability  to 
the  corporation  accruing  as  of  the  termina- 
tion date"  after  "deferred  payment". 

(D)(i)  Section  4074  (as  redesignated  by 
section  996(c)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  amended - 

(I)  In  subsection  (a)— (aa).  by  stril(ing  out 
"employers"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person";  (bb)  by 
striking  out  "neglect  or  refuse"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "neglects  or  refuses";  and 
(CO  by  striking  out  "employer  or  employ- 
ers" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "employer"  in  subsec- 
tion (d)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"liable  person"; 

(III)  by  striking  out  "employer"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsection  (d)(2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "liable  person";  and 

(IV)  by  striking  out  "employer  or  employ- 
ers" in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "liable  person". 

(ID  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4074(c)  (as  re- 
designated by  section  996(c)(1)  of  this  Act) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  this  section,  the  priority  of  a  lien  im- 
posed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  under  section 
6323  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  liens  thereunder. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  section 
6323  of  such  Code  shall  be  applied  by  substi- 
tuting— 

"(1)  'lien  imposed  by  section  4074  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974'  for  lien  imposed  by  section  6321' 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c)(1).  (c)(4)(B).  (d).  (e).  and  (h)(5). 

"(11)  'the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration' for  'the  Secretary"  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)(9)(C). 

"(ill)  'the  payment  of  the  amount  on 
which  the  lien  Is  based'  for  the  collection  of 
any  tax  under  this  title'  in  subsection  (b)(3). 

"(Iv)  the  person  whose  property  is  subject 
to  the  lien'  for  the  taxpayer'  in  subsections 
(b)(8),  (c)(2)(A)(i)  (the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears). (c)(2)(A)(ii).  (c)(2)(B),  (c)(4)(B).  and 
(c)(4)(C)  (in  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(i)). 

"(V)  'such  person'  for  "the  taxpayer'  In 
subsections  (c)(2)(A)(i)  (the  second  place  it 
appears)  and  (c)(4)(C)(ii). 

"(vi)  payment  of  the  loan  value  is  made  to 
the  corporation'  for  satisfaction  of  a  levy 
pursuant  to  section  6332(b)'  in  sut>section 
(b)(9)(C). 

"(vii)  'section  4074  lien'  for  'tax  lien'  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (c)(1), 
(c)(2)(A),  (c)(2)(B),  (c)(3)(B)(iii).  (c)(4)(B), 
(d).  and  (h)(5), 

"(viii)  the  date  on  which  the  lien  is  first 
filed'  for  the  date  of  the  assessment  of  the 
tax'  in  subsection  (g)(3)(A),  and 

"(ix)  if  the  lien  arising  under  section 
4075(a)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  is  first  filed  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  the  first  required  refiling 
period  shall  be  the  calendar  year  1991'  for 
'if  the  assessment  of  the  tax  was  made 
before  January  1,  1962,  the  first  required 
filing  period  shall  be  the  calendar  year  1967' 
in  sutwection  (g)(4).". 

(b)  Additional  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  3  (29  U.S.C.  1002)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•(41)  The  term  single-employer  plan' 
means  any  pension  plan  which  is  not  a  mul- 
tiemployer plan  ". 

(2)  Part  (4)  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  413  (29 
U.S.C.  1113)  the  following  new  section: 


"LIMITATION  ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  413A.  (a)(1)  Except  as  a  defense,  no 
regulation  issued  pursuant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  proposed  regulation  defin- 
ing plan  assets'  for  purposes  of  this  Act  (50 
Fed.  Reg.  961.  January  8.  1985.  as  modified 
by  50  Fed.  Reg  6361.  February  15.  1985) 
shall  apply  to  any  assets  of  a  real  estate 
entity  in  which  a  plan  subject  to  this  Act  in- 
vests if— 

"(A)  interests  in  the  entity  are  first  of- 
fered to  plans  subject  to  this  Act  on  or 
before  a  date  120  days  after  the  date  of  the 
Department  of  Labor's  publication  of  such 
final  regulation; 

"(B)  no  plan  acquires  an  interest  in  the 
entity  at  any  time  on  or  after  a  date  270 
days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  such 
final  regulation  (except  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract binding  on  the  plan  entered  into 
l)efore  the  expiration  of  such  270-day 
period);  and 

"(C)  every  interest  in  the  entity  acquired 
by  a  plan  before  the  expiration  of  such  270- 
day  period  is  a  security  which  is  held  by  100 
or  more  persons,  freely  transferable  and 
part  of  a  class  of  securities  that  is  registered 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U  S.C. 
77a  et  seq.)  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78a  et  seq  ) 
(or  a  class  of  securities  that  is  registered 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  which 
subsequently  is  registered  under  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  issuance  of  such  securi- 
ties). 

"(2)  No  asset  of  any  entity  described  in 
paragraph  (a)(  1 )  shall  be  treated  as  an  asset 
of  any  plan  for  any  purpose  under  this  Act 
if  the  assets  of  such  entity  would  not  have 
been  assets  of  such  plan  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Interpretive  Bulletin  75-2  (?9 
C.F.R.  52509.75-2)  or  under  the  provisions 
of  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  published— 

(A)  on  August  28.  1979.  at  44  Fed.  Reg. 
50363. 

"(B)  on  June  6.  1980.  at  45  Fed.  Reg. 
38084, 

"(C)  on  January  8.  1985,  at  50  Fed.  Reg. 
961.  or 

•(D)  on  February  15.  1985,  at  50  Fed.  Reg. 
6361. 

without  regard  to  any  limitation  of  any  ef- 
fective date  proposed  therein. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

••(1)  The  term  real  estate  entity"  means 
an  entity  which  is— 

'•(A)  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission; 

"(B)  is  owned  by  more  than  100  investors, 
and; 

(C)  at  least  75  percent  of  the  value  of  net 
assets  available  for  investment  consists  of 
direct  or  indirect  ownership  of  real  estate 
assets'  or  interests  in  real  property'  at  any 
time  within  two  years  of  the  closing  of  its 
offering  period. 

"(2)  The  term   real  estate  assets'  means— 
"(A)  real  property  (including  interests  in 
real  property  and  interests  in  mortgages  on 
real  property);  or 

••(B)  shares  (or  transferable  certificates  of 
beneficial  interest)  in  other  real  estate  enti- 
ties. 

"(3)  The  term  interests  In  real  property^ 
includes— 

•(A)  direct  or  indirect  fee  ownership  and 
co-ownership  and  mortgages  of  land  or  im- 
provements thereon; 

•■(B)  leaseholds  of  land  or  improvements 
thereon; 


•(C)  options  to  acquire  land  or  improve- 
m;nts  thereon;  and 

(D)  options  to  acquire  leaseholds  of  land 
or  improvements  thereon, 
but  it  does  not  include  mineral,  oil.  and  gas 
royalty  interests. 

••(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
issue  regulations  or  otherwise  interpret  sec- 
tion 3(21)  of  this  Act  •• 

(3)  Section  105  i29  U.S.C.  1025)  is  amend 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■(e)  In  the  case  of  a  standard  termination 
of  a  single  employer  defined  benefit  plan,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  plan  administrator  no- 
tifies any  participant  or  beneficiary  of  the 
benefits  to  which  such  participant  or  benefi- 
ciary is  entitled  upon  such  termination,  the 
plan  administrator  shall  notify  the  partici- 
pant or  beneficiary  of  the  information  that 
was  used  in  computing  the  amount  of  such 
benefits,  including— 

■■(  1 )  the  length  of  service. 

■■(2)  the  age  of  the  participant  or  benefici- 
ary, 

■■(3)  wages,  and 

■■(4)  such  other  information  as  the  corpo- 
ration may  require. •'. 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4003(f) 
(29  use  1303(f))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'employee '■  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"employer". 

(5)  Section  4005  (29  U.S.C.  1305)  is  amend 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

'■(g)  Any  stock  issued  by  a  person  liable  to 
the  corporation  under  this  title  which  is 
paid  to  the  corporation  by  such  person  in 
satisfaction  of  such  person's  liability  under 
this  title  may  be  voted  only  by  the  corpora- 
tion's custodial  trustees  or  outside  money 
managers.  ". 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
4022(b)(7)  (29  U.S.C.  1322(b)(7))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "following"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'beginning  with". 

(7)  Section  4042(d)(3)  (29  U.S.C. 
1342(d)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"same  duties  as  a  trustee  appointed  under 
section  47  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "same  duties  as  those 
of  a  trustee  under  section  704  of  title  U. 
United  States  Code  " 

(8)  Section  4044(a)(4)  (29  U.S.C. 
1344(a)(4))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  4022(b)(5) "  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  4022B(a)"";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4022(b)(6)""  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    section  4022(b)(5) 

(9)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4074(c)  (as  re- 
designated by  section  996(c)(1)  of  this  Act) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(2)(A)(i)  In  any  case  subject  to  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  any  lien  imposed  under 
this  section  and  perfected  shall  be  treated 
SIS  securing  an  allowed  claim  under  section 
506  of  such  title,  subject  only  to  the  limita 
tions  imposed  by  section  6323  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Co<ie  of  1954. 

"(Ii)  The  lien  and  perfection  of  the  lien 
shall  be  treated  as  a  fixing  of  a  statutory 
lien  that  Is  not  avoidable  under  section  545 
of  title  11.  United  States  Code 

•(B)  Any  claim  for  the  amount  of  liability 
under  sections  4062.  4063.  or  4064  (including 
interest)  for  which  a  lien  has  not  been  per- 
fected shall  be  treated  m  the  .same  manner 
as  a  claim  for  a  tax  on  income  having  priori 
ty  under  section  503(b)(1)(B)  or  section 
507(a)(7)  of  title  11.  United  Slates  Code. 
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(C)  For  purposes  of  section  3713  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code- 

(i)  any  claim  for  the  amount  of  liability 
under  sections  4062.  4063.  or  4064  (including 
interest)  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  claim  of  the  United  States,  and; 
(ii)  any  lien  imposed  under  this  section  shall 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  lien  se- 
curing a  claim  of  the  United  States."". 

(10)  Section  4074(e)  (as  redesignated  by 
.section  109(c)(1)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "  .  with  the  consent  of  the  l)oard 
of  directors,'". 

SK(     »»9A    AMKNDMENTS  T(>  THK  TABLE  OF  TON 
TKVTS  OK  ERISA. 

The  table  of  contents  in  the  first  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  413  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.   413A.    Limitation   on   Department   of 
Labor  regulations. •'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4004  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

Sec.  4004.  Appointment  of  receivers  by  the 
corporation."; 

and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
subtitle  D  of  title  IV  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  Items: 


Subtitle  D-Obligations  of  the  Corpora 
tion;  Liability  of  Employers  and  Other 
Persons 

Part  1-Obligations  or  the  Corporation; 
Primary  Liability  for  Single-Employer 
Plan  Termination 
•  Sec.  4061.  Amount  payable  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 
"Sec.  4062.  Liability  to  the  corporation  for 
termination  of  single-employer 
plans  under  a  distress  termina- 
tion or  a  termination  by   the 
corporation. 
•Sec.  4063.  Liability  of  substantial  employ- 
er for  withdrawal. 
•Sec.  4064.  Liability  of  employers  on  termi- 
nation of  plan  maintained  by 
more  than  one  employer. 
"Sec.  4065.  Liability    for    failure   to   satisfy 
final   benefit   obligation   under 
standard  termination. 
'Part  2— Administration  and  Enforcement 
■Sec.  4071.  Annual  report  of  plan  adminis- 
trator. 
"Sec.  4072.  Annual  notification  to  substan- 
tial employers. 
Sec.  4073.  Recovery   of   employer   liability 
for  plan  termination. 
•Sec.  4074.  Lien  for  liability  of  employer. 
■Sec.  4075.  Effect  of  corporate  reorganiza- 
tion.". 

SE»    »9»B  KKKE(TIVE  DATE 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
this  part  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
pari  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SE(    »«K    STIDIES 

(a)(  1 )  As  soon  as  practicable  af ler  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  conduct  a  study  of  terminations 
to  which  section  4044(d)  applies. 

(2)  No  later  than  February  1.  1986.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  on  the  study 
conducted  under  paragraph  (1).  together 
with  any  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate. 

(b)(  1 )  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Pension  Bene- 


fit Guaranty  Corporation  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  purchase  of  insurance  con 
tracts  from  an  insurer  in  satisfMtion  of  all 
final  benefit  obligations  under  title  IV. 

(2)  No  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Pension  Bene 
fit  Guaranty  Corporation  shall  submit  a 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Lalwr  and 
Human  Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  X-COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 

BUSINESS 

TABLE  OF  SECrriONS 

Sec.  1001.  Small     Business    Administration 

program  levels. 
Sec.  1002.  Business  lending  reforms. 
Sec.  1003.  Guarantee  fee. 
Sec.  1004.  Program  guarantee  authority. 
Sec.  1005.  Disaster  lending  reforms. 
Sec.  1006.  Federal     Financing     Bank     pur- 
chase   of    guaranteed    obliga- 
tions. 
Sec.  1007.  Surety  guarantees. 
Sec.  1008.  Eligibility     of    small     businesses 

owned  by  Indian  tribes. 
Sec.  1009.  Size  standard  for  agricultural  en- 
terprises. 
Sec.  1010.  Formation  of  Veterans  Business 
Resource  Councils. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 
LEVELS 

Sec  1001  Section  20  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

••(u)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1986: 

••(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a>  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $35,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans;  and  of  such 
sums,  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $15,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10),  and  $20,000,000  in  loans  to 
be  made  only  to  disabled  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1841.  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
under  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of 
title  III  of  Public  Law  97-72. 

■■(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  and  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  the 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$2,930,000,000  in  deferred  participation 
loans  and  guarantees  of  debentures;  and  of 
such  sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  $5,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10),  $60,000,000  in  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (11),  $15,000,000  in  loans 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (12).  and 
$200,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (13)  and  guarantees  and  debentures 
as  provided  in  section  503. 

■■(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $41,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $250,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $1,115,000,000. 

(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000 


(6)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  ap 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)(1)  and 
7(b)(2)  of  this  Act;  and  there  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving funds  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

■•(V)  There  are  authorized  to  l)€  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  $534,000,000.  Of  such  sum  $312,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (u),  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3);  $12,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  412  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  and 
$210,000,000  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Administration. 

••(w)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1987: 

••(1)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec 
tion  7(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $35,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans;  and  of  such 
sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $15,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (10),  and  $20,000,000  in  loans  to 
be  made  only  to  disabled  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1841,  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
under  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of 
title  III  of  Public  Law  97-72. 

••(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  and  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  the 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$3,050,000,000  in  deferred  participation 
loans  and  guarantees  of  det)entures;  and  of 
such  sum.  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  make  $5,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10).  $63,000,000  in  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (11).  $16,000,000  in  loans 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (12),  and 
$200,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (13)  and  guarantees  of  debentures  as 
provided  In  section  503. 

■•(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $41,000,000  In  direct  purchases  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $261,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 

••(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $1,164,000,000. 

■■(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $157,000,000. 

■■(6)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)(1)  and 
7(b)(2)  of  this  Act:  and  there  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving funds  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

•■(X)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  $561,000,000.  Of  such  sum  $331,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (w).  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3);  $16,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  412  of  the  Small  Busi- 
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ness  Investment  Act  of  1958;  and 
S214.00O.0OO  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Administration. 

"(y)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1988: 

"<1)  For  the  programs  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $35,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans:  and  of  such 
sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $15,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in 
partigraph  (10).  and  $20,000,000  in  loans  to 
be  made  only  to  disabled  veterans,  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1841.  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
under  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of 
title  III  of  Public  Law  97-72. 

"(2)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  and  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  the 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$3,169,000,000  In  deferred  participation 
loans  and  guarantees  of  det>entures;  and  of 
such  sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  $6,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10).  $65,000,000  in  loans  as  pro 
vided  in  paragraph  (11).  $16,000,000  in  loans 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (12),  and 
$200,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (13)  and  guarantees  of  debentures  as 
provided  in  section  503. 

"(3)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $41,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of  de- 
tjentures  and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $272,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures. 

"(4)  For  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $1,213,000,000. 

"(5)  For  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $163,000,000. 

"(6)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  and  purposes,  including  adminis- 
trative expenses,  of  sections  7(b)(1)  and 
7(b)(2)  of  this  Act;  and  there  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  from  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving funds  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  such  administra- 
tive expenses. 

"(z)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  $566,000,000.  Of  such  sum  $333  000.000 
shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (y).  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3);  $15,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  412  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  and 
$218,000,000  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Administration."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (I),  as  added  by  section 
302  of  Public  Law  98-270- 

(A)  by  irvserting  '(l)"  after  "(t)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  of  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal  year  1985":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "for  each  of  such 
years";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (t).  as  added  by  section  3 
of  Public  Law  98-395— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)",  "(2)".  and  "(3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)".  "(B)". 
and  "(C)".  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(t)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(2)". 


BUSINESS  LENDING  RErORMS 

Sec  1002  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "90" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    80" 

GUARANTEE  FEE 

Sec.  1003.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi 
ness  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(16)  The  Administration  shall  collect  a 
guarantee  fee  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  deferred  participation  share 
of  any  loan  under  this  subsection  other 
than  a  loan  repayable  in  one  year  or  less  or 
a  loan  under  paragraph  (13).  The  fee  shall 
be  payable  by  the  participating  lending  in- 
stitution and  may  be  charged  to  the  borrow- 
er.". 

PROGRAM  GUARANTEE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  1004.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "Sec.  20.  (a)"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Administration  shall  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans,  deben- 
tures, payment  of  rentals,  or  other  amounts 
due  under  qualified  contracts  and  other 
types  of  financial  assistance  and  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  sureties  against 
loss  pursuant  to  programs  under  this  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  in  the  full  amounts  provided  by  law 
subject  only  to  (A)  the  availability  of  quali- 
fied applications  for  such  guarantees,  and 
(B)  limitations  contained  in  appropriations 
Acts.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  authorizes 
the  Administration  to  reduce  or  limits  its 
authority  to  enter  into  commitments  for 
such  guarantees  to  qualified  applicants.". 

DISASTER  LENDING  REFORMS 

Sec.  1005.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  The"  after  "(b)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  to  agri- 
cultural enterprises  as  defined  in  section 
18(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  the"; 

(2)  by  striking  hut  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 

(b)  Section  7(c)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(c)  Section  18(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "Federal 
Government"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK  PURCHASE  OF 
GUARANTEED  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec  1006.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Small  Bust 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"GUARANTEED  OBLIGATIONS  NOT  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
PURCHASE  BY  FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK 

"Sec.  320.  Nothing  in  any  provision  of  law- 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  to  acquire  after  September 
30.  1985- 

"(1)  any  obligation  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  interest  on  which  has  at  any  time 
been  guaranteed  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  any  obligation  which  is  an  Interest  in 
any  obligation  described  In  paragraph  (1).  or 

"(3)  any  obligation  which  is  secured  by.  or 
substantially  all  of  the  value  of  which  Is  at- 
tributable to.  any  obligation  descril>ed  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2).". 


(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  title  III 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  item: 

"Sec.  320.  Guaranteed  obligations  not  eligi- 
ble for  purchase  by  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank". 

SURETY  GUARANTEES 

Sec  1007.  (a)  Section  411(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C. 
694b(a))      is     amended      by     striking     out 

■$1,000,000"  and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

$1,500,000". 

(b)  Section  4n(e)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend 
ed  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    $1,500,000" 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  SMALL  BUSINESSES  OWNED  BY 
INDIAN  TRIBES 

Sec.  1008.  (a)  Section  2(e)(1)(C)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  631(e)(2)(C)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "Indian  tribes." 
after  "Native  Americans.". 

lb)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged small  business  concern'  means  any 
small  business  concern  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (B)  and— 

"(i)  which  is  at  least  51  per  centum  owned 
by- 

"(I)  one  or  more  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals,  or 

"(II)  an  economically  disadvantaged 
Indian  tribe,  or 

"(li)  in  the  case  of  any  publicly  owned 
business,  at  least  51  per  centum  of  the  stock 
of  which  is  owned  by— 

"(I)  one  or  more  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  Individuals,  or 

"(II)  an  economically  disadvantaged 
Indian  tribe. 

■(B)  A  small  business  concern  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  if  the 
management  and  daily  business  operations 
of  such  small  business  concern  are  con- 
trolled by  one  or  more— 

"(i)  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged Individuals  described  in  subparagraph 
( A )( I )( I )  or  subparagraph  ( A  » ii  i(  I ).  or 

'(ID  members  of  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged Indian  tribe  described  in  subpara- 
graph (AXiXII)  or  subparagraph 
(A)(ii)(II).". 

(c)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  8(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  In  determining  the 
economic  disadvantage  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
the  Administration  shall  consider,  where 
available,  information  such  as  the  following: 
the  per  capita  income  of  members  of  the 
tribe  excluding  judgment  awards,  the  per- 
centage of  the  IcKal  Indian  population 
below  the  poverty  level,  and  the  tribes 
access  to  capital  markets.". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  637)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

(13)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  Indian  tribe'  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group  or 
community  of  Indians,  including  any  Ala.ska 
Native  village  or  regional  or  village  corpora 
lion  (within  the  meaning  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act )  which  - 

■■(A)  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  spe- 
cial programs  and  services  provided  by  (he 
United  States  to  Indians  becau.se  of  I  heir 
status  as  Indians,  or 
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"(B)  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  State  in 
which  such  tribe,  band,  nation,  group,  or 
community  resides.". 

SIZE  STANDARD  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  ENTERPRISES 

Sec  1009.  Not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration shall  issue  a  regulation  setting  the 
annual  receipts  size  standard  under  section 
3(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  for  agricul- 
tural enterprises,  as  defined  in  section  18(b) 
of  such  Act  (other  than  beef  cattle  feedlot 
operators  and  chicken  egg  producers),  at 
$500,000.  The  standard  established  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  taken  effect  on  June  21.  1985. 

FORMATION  OF  VETERANS  BUSINESS  RESOURCE 
COUNCILS 

Sec  1010.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Veterans  Business  Resource  Councils 
have  been  established  in  the  following  ten 
States:  California.  Ohio,  Texas,  New  York, 
Massachusetts.  Indiana.  Louisiana.  Mary- 
land. Minnesota,  and  Missouri; 

(2)  the  concept  of  Veterans  Business  Re- 
source Councils  to  establish  networks  of  vet- 
erans with  business  experience  assisting 
fellow  veterans  seeking  to  establish  small 
businesses  merits  serious  consideration;  and 

(3)  the  majority  of  our  Nation's  Vietnam 
era  veterans  fall  within  the  thirty-five  to 
forty-five-year  old  age  range,  in  which  most 
people  decide  to  enter  into  small  business 
ownership. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  urges  the 
Small  Business  Administration— 

(1)  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Veterans  Business  Resource  Councils  which 
are  currently  operating  and  to  recommend 
improvements  in  their  operations; 

(2)  to  develop  guidelines  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  Veterans  Business  Re- 
source Councils;  and 

(3)  to  work  with  the  remaining  States  and 
any  interested  organizations  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  Veterans  Business  Re- 
source Councils  in  those  States. 

TITLE  XI-COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS 

AFFAIRS 
Part    A— Entitlements    and    Eligibilities 
FOB  Health  Care  From  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration 
entitlement  and  eligibility  for  hospital 

CARE 

Sec  1101.  Section  610(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  'care;"  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)(B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(a)(l)(A)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  division 
(ii)  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Administrator, 
through  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
or  through  non-Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  to  the  extent  authorized  in  section 
603  of  this  title,  shall  furnish  such  hospital 
care  as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  for— 

•  (I)  a  veteran  for  a  disability  rated  as  serv- 
ice connected:  and 

"(II)  any  disability  of  a  veteran  who  has  a 
service-connected  disability  rated  at  50  per 
cent  or  more. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  is  under 
incarceration,  the  Administrator  (I)  may 
decide  not  to  furnish  care  under  division  (i) 
of  this  subparagraph  in  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  to  do  so  would  not  be  feasible  in 
terms  of  the  security  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  custody  of  the  veteran  or  the 
safety  of  other  individuals  receiving  care  in 
suth  facility,  and  (II)  may  furnish  care 
under  such  division  in  a  non-Veterans'  Ad 


ministration  facility  (as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 603  of  this  title). 

"(B)  The  Administrator,  through  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facilities  or  through 
non-Veterans'  Administration  facilities  to 
the  extent  authorized  in  section  603  of  this 
title,  may  furnish  such  hospital  care  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  reasonably 
necessary  for— 

"(i)(I)  a  non-service-connected  disability 
of  a  veteran  who  has  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  less  than  50  percent; 

"(II)  a  veteran  who.  but  for  the  receipt  of 
retired  pay.  would  be  entitled  to  disability 
compensation: 

"(III)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  disabil- 
ity compensation  pursuant  to  section  351  of 
this  title  or.  but  for  a  suspension  pursuant 
to  such  section,  would  be  entitled  to  disabil- 
ity compensation,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  veteran's  continuing  eligibility  for 
such  care  is  not  limited  in  the  judgment  or 
settlement  described  in  such  section;  and 

""(IV)  a  veteran  whose  discharge  or  release 
from  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service 
was  for  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated 
in  line  of  duty; 

"(ii)  a  veteran  who  is  a  former  prisoner  of 
war; 

"(iii)  a  veteran  exposed  to  a  toxic  sub- 
stance or  radiation,  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section; 

""(iv)  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Mexican  border  period,  or  World  War 
I;  and 

"'(V)  a  non-service-connected  disability  of  a 
veteran  who  is  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  necessary  care. 

"(C)  The  Administrator,  through  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facilities  or  through 
non-Veterans'  Administration  facilities  to 
the  extent  authorized  in  section  603  of  this 
title,  may  (to  the  extent  facilities  and  re- 
sources are  otherwise  available  and  subject 
to  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph)  fur- 
nish such  hospital  care  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  a 
non-service-connected  disability  of  a  veteran 
who  agrees  to  make  payment  to  the  United 
States  under  section  612B  of  this  title  in 
connection  with  such  care. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  a  veteran  having 
an  annual  income  above  an  amount  speci- 
fied in  such  regulations,  or  an  estate  with  a 
corpus  above  an  amount  specified  in  such 
regulations,  would  not  be  eligible  for  care 
under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  annual 
income  in  accordance  with  section  503  of 
this  title  and  shall  count  as  income  of  the 
veteran  any  income  of  a  veteran's  family 
member  that  would  be  taken  into  account 
under  section  521(c)  of  this  title.". 

entitlement  and  eligibility  for  nursing 
home  care 

Sec  1102.  Section  610(a)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  .striking  out  "(2) "  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(2)(A)  The  Administrator,  through  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities  or  as  provid- 
ed in  section  620  of  this  title,  shall  furnish 
such  nursing  home  care  as  the  Administra- 
tor determines  to  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
a  veteran  for  a  service-connected  disability. 

"(B)  The  Administrator,  through  Veter- 
ans" Administration  facilities  or  as  provided 
in  section  620  of  this  title,  may  furnish  such 
nursing  home  care  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  any 
veteran  eligible  for  hospital  care  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 


this  subsection  for  any  disability  other  than 
a  service-connected  disability. 

"(C)  The  Administrator,  through  Veter- 
ans" Administration  facilities  or  as  provided 
in  section  620  of  this  title,  may  (to  the 
extent  facilities  and  resources  are  otherwise 
available  and  subject  to  subparagraph  (D) 
of  this  paragraph)  furnish  such  nursing 
home  care  as  the  Administrator  determines 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  a  veteran  eli- 
gible for  hospital  care  under  subparagraph 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  who 
agrees  to  make  payment  to  the  United 
States  under  section  612B  of  this  title  in 
connection  with  such  care. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  a  veteran  having 
an  annual  income  above  an  tunount  speci- 
fied in  such  regulations,  or  an  estate  with  a 
corpus  above  an  amount  specified  in  such 
regulations,  would  not  be  eligible  for  care 
under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  annual 
income  in  accordance  with  section  503  of 
this  title  and  shall  count  as  income  of  the 
veteran  any  income  of  a  veteran's  family 
member  that  would  be  taken  into  account 
under  section  521(c)  of  this  title.". 

eligibility  for  domiciliary  care 
Sec   1103.  Section  610(b)   is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  through  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facilities,  may  furnish 
such  domiciliary  care  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  reasonably  necessary  to  a 
veteran  who  is  in  need  of  domiciliary  care  if 
the  Administrator  finds,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, that  such  veteran  is  incapacitated 
from  earning  a  living  and  has  no  adequate 
means  of  support.". 

ENTITLEMENT  AND  ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
AMBULATORY  OR  OUTPATIENT  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Sec  1104.  (a)  Section  612  is  amended— 

(I)  in  subsection  (a)— 

'A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  and  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator,  through 
Veterans"  Administration  facilities  or 
through  private  facilities  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  section  603  of  this  title,  shall 
furnish  such  medical  services  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary (A)  to  any  veteran  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  (including  a  disability  that 
was  incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty 
and  for  which  the  veteran  was  discharged  or 
released  from  the  active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service),  and  (B)  for  any  disability  of  a 
veteran  who  has  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity rated  at  50  percent  or  more.""; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"may"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    a 

comma  and   "as  part  of  medical  services  fur- 
nished under  the  preceding  sentence,  shall"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence;  and 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  is  under 
incarceration,  the  Administrator  (A)  may 
decide  not  to  furnish  services  under  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
in  a  Veterans"  Administration  facility  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  to  do  so 
would  not  be  feasible  in  terms  of  the  securi- 
ty necessary  in  connection  with  the  custody 
of  the  veteran  or  the  safety  of  other  individ- 
uals receiving  care  in  such  facility,  and  <B) 
may  furnish  services  under  such  .sentence  in 
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a  non-Veterans'  Administrarion  facility  (as 
authorized  in  section  603  of  this  title)."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)— 

I  A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "within  the  limits  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities"  and  in- 
sertmfj  in  lieu  thereof  "through  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  or  through  non- 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  to  the 
extent  authorized  in  section  603  of  this 
title"; 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  clause  ( 1 ); 

(iii)  by  striking  out  clause  (2);  and 

(iv)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause 
(2): 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"also  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'as  part 

of  medical  services  furnished  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence";  and 

(C)  in  the  third  sentence  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  "through  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  or  through  non-Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  to  the  extent  author- 
ized in  section  603  of  this  title."  after 
"may"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)  by  striking  out 
"within  the  limits  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"through  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
or  through  non-Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  to  the  extent  authorized  in  section 
603  of  this  title  ";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (i)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (j)  as  sul)section  (i). 

(b)  Section  612A  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)(  1)  by  striking 
out  "within  the  limits  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""through  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)(1)  by  striking  out 
"sections  612(f)(2)  and  601(4)(C)(ii)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  612(a)(1)(B) 
and  603<2)(A)"". 

PAYMENTS  BY  CERTAIN  VETERANS  FOR.  AND  PRI- 
ORITIES IN  THE  FURNISHING  OF.  HOSPITAL 
AND  NURSING  HOME  CARE  AND  MEDICAL  SERV- 
ICES 

Sec.  1105.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  17 
is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
sections: 
"D6I2B.  Paymrnt  in  connection  with  hoHpital  and 

nurxinK  home  care  and  medical  wrvicea 

"(a)(1)  A  veteran  who  is  eligible  for  care 
or  services  under  section  610  or  612(f)(1)  of 
this  title  because  of  section  610(a)(1)(C)  or 
(2)(C)  of  this  title  may  not  under  this  sub- 
chapter be  furnished  hospital  care,  nursing 
home  care  (including  such  care  under  sec- 
tion 620  of  this  title),  or  medical  services  on 
an  outpatient  or  ambulatory  basis  unless 
the  veteran  agrees  to  pay  to  the  United 
States- 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  each  episode  of  hospi- 
tal care  or  nursing  home  care,  for  each  60 
days  of  care,  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

"(i)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
inpatient  hospital  deductible  in  effect  under 
section  1813  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S  C.  1395e(b))  at  the  time  such  care  is  fur- 
nished; or 

"(ii)  the  cost  of  furnishing  such  care,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  each  visit  in  which 
medical  .services  are  furnished  on  an  outpa- 
tient or  ambulatory  basis  under  section 
612(f)  of  this  title,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
percentage  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  of  the  estimated  average 
cost  of  an  outpatient  visit  in  a  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration facility  during  the  fiscal  year 


in  which  the  services  are  furnished,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
regulations  which  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe. 

"'(2)  The  percentage  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(B)  of  this  subsection  is  the  per- 
centage of  reasonable  charges  not  paid  from 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
1833(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13951(a)(1)).  not  taking  into  account 
the  provisions  of  the  subclauses  of  such  sec- 
tion 1833(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  13951(a)(1)). 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines,  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  request  a  veteran 
(or  other  individual  authorized  to  act  on  the 
veteran"s  behalf)  for  the  veteran"s  (or  such 
other  individuars)  agreement  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  prior  to 
commencing  the  furnishing  of  care  or  serv- 
ices to  the  veteran,  an  obligation  to  make 
payments  pursuant  to  such  paragraph  shall 
nevertheless  be  incurred. 

"(b)  Any  moneys  collected  or  received  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section: 

""( 1 )  The  term  episode  of  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home  care"  with  respect  to  a  veteran 
means  a  period  of  consecutive  days— 

•"(A)  beginning  with  the  first  (jay  (not  in- 
cluded in  a  prior  episode  of  such  care)  on 
which  such  veteran  Is  furnished  hospital  or 
nursing  home  care  under  this  subchapter, 
and 

"(B)  ending  with  the  close  of  the  first 
period  of  60  consecutive  days  thereafter  on 
each  of  which  such  veteran  is  not  being  fur- 
nished either  hospital  care  or  nursing  home 
care  under  this  sul)chapter. 

"(2)  The  term  "60  days  of  care"  means  (A) 
in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  during  an  epi- 
sode of  hospital  or  nursing  home  care  is  fur- 
nished 60  days  or  less  of  care,  up  to  60  days 
of  hospital  or  nursing  home  care  (or  of  any 
combination  thereof),  or  (B)  in  the  case  of  a 
veteran  who  during  an  episode  of  hospital 
or  nursing  home  care  is  furnished  care  for  a 
number  of  days  greater  than  60,  each  period 
of  hospital  or  nursing  home  care  (or  of  any 
combination  thereof)  of  60  days  and,  if  such 
numl>er  of  days  is  not  evenly  divisible  by  60. 
the  remaining  period  of  care  that  is  less 
than  60  days. 
"SGI2(".  Prioritiea  in  furnishinc  hoapital.  nuraing 

home,  and  domiciliary  care  and  medical  serv- 

icen 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  ensure  that,  except  in  cases 
involving  medical  emergencies  which  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  life  or  health,  priority  in 
furnishing  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  or 
medical  -services  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
accorded  to  veterans  In  the  following  order: 

"'(1)  To  a  veteran  for  a  service-connected 
disability. 

"(2)  To  a  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  50  percent  or  more. 

"(3)  To  a  veteran  who  hais  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  at  less  than  50  per- 
cent and  as  compensable  in  degree  (Includ- 
ing any  veteran  being  examined  to  deter- 
mine the  existence  or  rating  of  a  service- 
connected  disability,  for  the  purposes  of 
such  examination). 

"(4)  To  a  veteran  who.  but  for  the  receipt 
of  retirement  pay.  would  be  entitled  to  dis- 
ability compensation. 

"(5)  To  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  dis- 
ability  compensation    pursuant    to   section 


351  of  this  title,  or.  but  for  a  susperjsion 
pursuant  to  such  section,  would  be  entitled 
to  disability  compensation,  but  only  if  such 
veteran "s  continuing  eligibility  for  such  care 
is  not  limited  under  a  Judgment  or  settle- 
ment descriljed  In  such  section. 

"(6)  To  a  veteran  (A)  whose  discharge  or 
release  from  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  was  for  a  disability  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated In  line  of  duty,  or  (B)  with  a  dis- 
ability which  is  service-connected  but  not 
compensable  in  degree. 

"(7)  To  a  veteran  (A)  who  is  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war,  or  (B)  who,  as  a  result  of  expo- 
sure to  a  toxic  substance  or  radiation  is  eli- 
gible for  care  under  section  610(a)(  l)(B)(lil) 
of  this  title,  for  care  as  sp>eclfied  In  section 
610(e)  of  this  title. 

"(8)  To  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  Mexican  border  period,  or  World 
War  I.  or  who  is  otherwise  t>eing  furnished 
services  under  section  612(g)  of  this  title. 

"(9)  To  a  veteran  In  receipt  of  pension 
under  chapter  15  of  this  title. 

"(10)  To  a  veteran  who  Is  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  necessary  care. 

"(11)  To  a  veteran  being  furnished  care  or 
services  because  of  section  610(a)(1)(C)  or 
(2)(C)  of  this  title  and  who  is  65  years  of  age 
or  older. 

••(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  prescrilie 
regulations  to  ensure  that  priority  in  fur- 
nishing nursing  home  care  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  accorded  in  the  order  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and. 
within  each  of  the  categories  specified  In 
such  paragraph,  in  the  order  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

'"(2)  The  priority  order  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  is  as  follows: 

"(A)  Care  for  a  veteran  in  need  of  a  level 
of  type  of  nursing  home  care  that  (i)  Is  not 
readily  available  in  a  nursing  home  care  fa- 
cility for  which  the  Administrator  may  con- 
tract under  section  620  of  this  title  and 
which  is  located  in  a  geographic  area  where 
it  Is  reasonable,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, for  the  veteran  to  be  furnished 
such  care,  and  (ii)  is  available  In  a  nursing 
home  care  facility  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Administrator. 

"(B)  Care  for  a  veteran  In  need  of  a  level 
or  type  of  nursing  home  care  that  is  readily 
available  in  such  a  contract  facility  In  such 
geographic  area. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  ensure  that 
no  guideline,  regulation,  or  other  Issuance 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  the 
effect  of  encouraging,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  furnishing  of  care  or  services  to  a  veter- 
an eligible  because  of  section  610(a)(1)(C)  or 
(2)(C)  of  this  title  In  any  fashion  not  fully 
consistent  with  the  priorities  established  by 
this  section.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  612A  the  follow- 
ing new  items: 

■"612B  Payment  In  connection  with  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  and 
medical  services. 

""612C.  Priorities  in  furnishing  hospital, 
nursing  home,  and  domiciliary 
care  and  medical  services.". 

DETERMINATION  OF  A  VETERANS  INABILITY  TO 
DEFRAY  NECESSARY  EXPENSES 

Sec.  1106  Section  622  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)""  before  "For  the  pur- 
poses"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  610(a)(I>(B) "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof    610(a)(l)(B)(v)""; 

(3)  by  striking  out    610(b)(2).'":  and 
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(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(b)(1)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  and  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  a  veteran 
who  does  not  meet  one  of  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
unable  to  defray  necessary  expenses  for  the 
purpose  of  the  sections  of  this  title  referred 
to  in  such  subsection  if  the  veteran's  incor.ie 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)  during  the  calendar  year  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  veterans  application  for 
care  is  not  greater  than  $25,000  (or  the  ap- 
plicable greater  amount  calculated  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph). 

"(B)(i)  Whenever,  after  December  1.  1985. 
maximum  annual  rates  of  pension  are  in- 
creased under  section  3112(a)  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  shall,  effective  on  the 
date  that  the  increase  in  such  rates  of  pen 
sion  takes  effect,  increase  the  dollar  amount 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph as  such  amc'int  was  in  effect  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  in- 
crease in  such  rates  of  pension,  by  the  same 
percentage  as  the  percentage  by  which  such 
rates  of  pension  are  increased. 

"(ii)  In  order  to  avoid  hardship,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, pursuant  to  regulations  which 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  mpy,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  increase  for  a  specified  geo- 
graphic area  the  income  level  established 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

""(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  a  veter- 
an's income  in  accordance  with  section  503 
of  this  title  and  shall  count  as  income  of  the 
veteran  any  income  of  a  veteran's  family 
member  that  would  be  taken  into  account 
under  section  521(c)  of  this  title. 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  not  make 
a  determination  that  a  veteran  is  unable  to 
defray  necessary  medical  expenses  for  the 
purpose  of  the  sections  of  this  title  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  if  the 
corpus  of  the  estate  of  the  veteran  (and  of 
the  veteran's  spouse  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, if  any)  is  such  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances (including  consideration  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  veteran  and  of  such 
spouse  and  dependent  children),  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  it  is  unreasonable  to  make 
such  determination. 

"(B)  In  evaluating  the  corpus  of  a  veter- 
ans estate  for  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  shall  consider  the 
same  items  to  be  part  of  the  corpus  of  the 
veterans  estate  as  would  be  so  considered 
under  section  522  of  this  title.  ". 

CONTRACT  HOSPITAL  CARE  AND  MEDICAL 
SERVICES 

Sec.  1107.  (a)  Section  601  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  In  clause  (A),  by  Inserting  "and"  after 
the  semicolon;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  in  clause 
(B)  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  The  term  non-Veterans'  Adminislra 
tion  facilities"  means  facilities  other  than 
Veterans"  Administration  facilities."". 

(b)(1)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  17  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"tt  603.  Conlracl  hospiul  care  and  medical  serv- 
ice* 

""When  Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
are  not  capable  of   furnishing  economical 


hospital  care  or  medical  services  because  of 
geographical  inaccessibility  or  of  furnishing 
the  care  or  services  required,  a  requirement 
or  an  authority  in  section  610  or  612  of  this 
title  to  furnish  care  or  services  includes  a  re- 
quirement or  authority,  as  the  case  may  be. 
to  contract  with  non-Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  for  the  furnishing  of  hospital 
care  or  medical  services  in  order  to  pro- 
vide— 

"(1)  hospital  care  or  medical  services  to  a 
veteran  for  the  treatment  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  or  a  disability  for  which  a 
veteran  was  discharged  or  released  from  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service; 

■■(2)  medical  services  for  the  treatment  of 
any  disability  of  (A)  a  veteran  described  in 
section  612(a)(1)(B)  of  this  title.  (B)  a  veter- 
an described  in  clause  (1)(B)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence, or  in  the  third  sentence  (but  only  to 
the  extent  authorized  therein),  of  section 
612(f)  of  this  title,  or  (C)  a  veteran  de- 
scribed in  section  612(g)  of  this  title  if  the 
Administrator  has  determined,  based  on  an 
examination  by  a  physician  employed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (or,  in  areas 
where  no  such  physician  is  available,  by  a 
physician  carrying  out  such  function  under 
a  contract  or  fee  arrangement),  that  the 
medical  condition  of  such  veteran  precludes 
appropriate  treatment  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities; 

"(3)  hospital  care  or  medical  services  for 
the  treatment  of  medical  emergencies  which 
pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  life  or  health  of 
a  veteran  receiving  medical  services  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility  until  such 
time  following  the  furnishing  of  care  in  the 
non-Veterans'  Administration  facility  as  the 
veteran  can  be  safely  transferred  to  a  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facility; 

"(4)  hospital  care  for  women  veterans; 
"(5)  hospital  care,  or  medical  services  that 
will  obviate  the  need  for  hospital  admission, 
for  veterans  in  a  State  not  contiguous  to  the 
forty-eight  contiguous  Slates,  except  that 
the  annually  determined  hospital  patient 
load  and  incidence  of  the  provision  of  medi- 
cal services  to  veterans  hospitalized  or  treat- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  Government  and  private  facilities 
in  each  such  noncontiguous  State  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  patient  load  or  incidence 
of  the  provision  of  medical  services  for  vet- 
erans hospitalized  or  treated  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  within  the  forty-eight 
contiguous  States,  but  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  under  this  suljclause  (except 
with  respect  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  shall 
expire  on  October  31.  1985.  and  until  such 
date  the  Administrator  may.  if  necessary  to 
prevent  hardship,  waive  the  applicability  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  restrictions  in  this 
subclause  with  respect  to  hospital  patient 
loads  and  incidence  of  provision  of  medical 
services;  or 

"(6)  diagnostic  services  necessary  for  de- 
termination of  eligibility  for.  or  of  the  ap- 
propriate course  of  treatment  in  correction 
with,  the  provision  of  medical  services  at  in- 
dependent Veterans"  Administration  outpa- 
tient clinics  to  obviate  the  need  for  hospital 
admission. 

In  the  case  of  any  veteran  for  whom  the  Ad- 
ministrator contracts  to  provide  care  or 
services  in  a  private  facility  pursuant  to  a 
provision  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  periodically  review  the  necessity  for 
continuing  such  contractual  arrangement 
pursuant  to  such  provision."'. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inserting  after 


the  item  relating  to  section  602  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"603.   Contract   hospital   care   and   medical 
services. '". 

IMPLEMENTATION  REPORT 

Sec  1108.  Not  later  than  December  1. 
1985,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  procedures  that 
the  Administrator  has  established  for  imple- 
mentation of  section  61 2B  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  1105(a)  of 
this  Act.  Such  report  shall  contain  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  guidelines  and  proc- 
esses for  ( 1 )  implementation  of  income  crite- 
ria established  by  and  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Part  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health-care  eligibility,  and  (2) 
for  the  collection  of  payments  required  by 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Part. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  1109.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  apply  to  hospital  care,  nursing 
home  care,  domiciliary  care,  and  medical 
services  furnished  on  or  after  November  1, 
1985. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  sections  610  and 
622  of  title  38,  United  Slates  Code,  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  furnished 
on  or  after  November  1,  1985.  to  veterans 
who  were  furnished  such  care  on  October 
31,  1985.  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
care  is  furnished  with  respect  to  the  same 
period  of  care  for  which  it  was  furnished  on 
October  31.  1985.  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  regulations  which 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

(2)  During  the  month  of  November  1985, 
the  Administrator  may.  in  order  to  continue 
a  course  of  treatment  begun  prior  to  No- 
vember 1.  1985.  furnish  medical  services  to  a 
veteran  on  an  ambulatory  or  outpatient 
basis  without  regard  to  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Part 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "period  of  care"'  means  a 
period  of  consecutive  days— 

(i)  beginning  with  the  first  day  on  which  a 
veteran  is  furnished  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care,  and 

(ii)  ending  with  the  veterans  discharge 
from  the  hospital  or  nursing  home  facility, 
as  the  case  may  be; 

(B)  the  terms  "hospital  care",  "medical 
services",  and  domiciliary  care  "  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  paragraphs 
(5).  (6),  and  (8).  respectively,  of  section  601 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code;  and 

(C)  the  terms  "veteran"  and  "nursing 
home  care"  have  the  meanings  given  those 
terms  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (28).  respective- 
ly, of  section  101  of  such  title. 

Part  B— Recovery  of  the  Cost  of  Certain 

Health  Care  and  Services  Furnished  by 

THE  Veterans"  Administration 

Sec    nil.    (a)    Section    629    of    title    38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
••«  629.  Recovery  by  the  I'niled  SUten  of  the  cart 

of  certain  care  and  Rervicen 

■■(a)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  any  case  in  which  a  veteran  is 
furnishAi  care  or  services  under  this  chap 
ter  for  a  non-scrvice-connected  disability  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub.section. 
the  United  Stales  has  the  right  lo  recover 
or  collect  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  care  or 
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services  (as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor) from  a  third  party  to  the  extent  that 
the  veteran  (or  the  provider  of  the  care  or 
services)  would  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  such  care  or  services  from  such 
third  party  if  the  care  or  services  had  not 
been  furnished  by  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  sulisection  ap- 
plies to  a  non -service-connected  disability— 

•■(A)  that  is  Incurred  incident  to  the  veter- 
ans  employment  and  that  is  covered  under 
a  workers'  compensation  law  or  plan  that 
provides  for  payment  for  the  cost  of  health 
care  and  services  provided  to  the  veteran  by 
reason  of  the  disability: 

■■(B)  that  is  incurred  as  the  result  of  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  to  which  applies  a 
State  law  that  requires  the  owners  or  opera- 
tors of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  that 
State  to  have  in  force  automobile  accident 
reparations  insurance; 

(C)  that  is  incurred  as  the  result  of  a 
crime  of  personal  violence  that  occurred  in 
a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
in  which  a  person  injured  as  the  result  of 
such  a  crime  is  entitled  to  receive  health 
care  and  services  at  such  State's  or  subdivi- 
sions  expense  for  personal  injuries  suffered 
as  the  result  of  such  crime;  or 

■'(D)  that  is  incurred  by  a  veteran  who 
does  not  have  a  service-connected  disability 
and  who  is  entitled  to  care  (or  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  care)  under  a  health-plan 
contract. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  health-plan  contract 
that  contains  a  requirement  for  a  deductible 
or  copayment  by  the  veteran— 

"(A)  the  veteran's  not  having  paid  such 
deductible  or  copayment  with  respect  to 
care  or  services  furnished  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  not  preclude  recovery  or  collection 
under  this  section;  and 

(B)  the  amount  that  the  United  States 
may  collect  or  recover  under  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  appropriate  deducti- 
ble or  copayment  amount,  or  both. 

■  (b)(1)  The  United  States  shall,  as  to  the 
right  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  subrogated  to  any  right  or  claim 
that  the  veteran  (or  the  veteran's  personal 
representative,  successor,  dependents,  or 
survivors)  may  have  against  a  third  party. 

"(2)(A)  In  order  to  enforce  any  right  or 
claim  to  which  the  United  States  is  subro- 
gated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sul)sec- 
tion,  the  United  States  may  intervene  or 
join  in  any  action  or  proceeding  brought  by 
the  veteran  (or  the  veteran's  personal  repre- 
sentative, successor,  dependents,  or  survi- 
vors) against  a  third  party. 

"(B)  If- 

"(i)  no  such  action  or  proceeding  is  begun 
within  180  days  after  the  first  day  on  which 
care  or  services  for  which  recovery  is  sought 
were  furnished  to  the  veteran  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  chapter,  and 

"(ii)  the  United  States  has  sent  written 
notice  by  certified  mail  to  the  veteran  at  the 
veteran's  last-known  address  (or  to  the  vet- 
eran's f)ersonal  representative  or  successor) 
of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
stitute legal  proceedings, 
the  United  States  may.  after  60  days  have 
lapsed  from  the  mailing  of  such  notice,  in- 
stitute and  prosecute  legal  proceedings 
against  the  third  party 

■ic)(l)  The  Administrator  may  compro- 
mise, settle,  or  waive  any  claim  which  the 
United  States  has  under  this  section. 

(2)(A)  The  Administrator,  after  consulta 
tion  with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Stales,  shall  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  reasona- 


ble cost  of  care  or  services  under  subsection 
(aXl)  of  this  section.  Any  determination  of 
such  cost  shall  t>e  made  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations. 

■■(B)  Such  regulatioru  shall  provide  that 
In  no  event  may  the  reasonable  cost  of  care 
or  services  sought  to  l>e  recovered  or  collect- 
ed from  a  third-party  liable  under  a  health- 
plan  contract  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  prevailing  rate  that  such  third  party 
can  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Administrator  it  would  pay  for  the  care  or 
services  under  comparable  health-care  con- 
tracts with  facilities  (other  than  facilities  of 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States)  in  the  same  geographic  area. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  45  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Administrator  prescribes  such 
regulations  or  any  ajnendment  to  such  regu- 
lations, the  Comptroller  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Comptroller  General's  com- 
ments on  and  recommendations  regarding 
such  regulations  or  amendment. 

"(d)  Any  contract  or  agreement  into 
which  the  Administrator  enters  with  a 
person  under  section  3718  of  title  31  for  col- 
lection services  to  recover  indebtedness 
owed  the  United  States  under  this  section 
shall  provide,  with  respect  to  such  services, 
that  such  person  is  subject  to  sections  3301 
and  4132  of  this  title. 

"(e)  A  veteran  eligible  for  care  or  services 
under  this  chapter  ( 1 )  may  not  be  denied 
such  care  or  services  by  reason  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (2)  shall  not  be  required  by  reason 
of  this  section  to  make  any  copayment  or 
deductible  payments  in  order  to  rtceive 
such  care. 

"(f)  No  law  of  any  State  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and  no  provision  of 
any  contract  or  other  agreement,  shall  oper- 
ate to  prevent  recovery  or  collection  by  the 
United  States  under  this  section  or  with  re- 
spect to  care  or  services  furnished  under 
section  611(b)  of  this  title. 

""(g)  Any  moneys  collected  or  recovered  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(h)  Medical  records  of  a  veteran  who  is  a 
beneficiary  of  a  health-plan  contract  under 
which  recovery  or  collection  is  sought  under 
this  section  from  the  third  party  concerned 
for  the  cost  of  the  care  or  services  furnished 
to  such  veteran  shall  be  made  available, 
under  such  conditions  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality of  such  records  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  in  regulations,  for  in- 
spection and  review  by  representatives  of 
such  third  party  for  the  sole  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  plan  to  verify  that  the  care  or 
services  for  which  recovery  or  collection  is 
sought  were  furnished  and  that  the  provi- 
sion of  such  care  or  services  meets  criteria 
generally  applicable  under  the  contract. 
■(i)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"■(1)  The  term  'health-plan  contract' 
means  an  insurance  policy  or  contract,  med- 
ical or  hospital  service  agreement.  memt>er- 
ship  or  subscription  contract,  or  similar  ar- 
rangement, under  which  health  services  for 
individuals  are  provided  or  the  expenses  of 
such  services  are  paid. 

•■(2)  The  term  payment'  Includes  reim- 
bursement and  indemnification. 

"(3)  The  term  third  party'  means  a  State 
or  political  sut>dlvision  of  a  State,  an  em- 
ployer, an  employer's  insurance  carrier, 
automobile  accident  reparations  insurance 
carrier,  or  a  person  obligated  to  provide,  or 
to  pay  the  expenses  uf.  health  services 
under  a  health-plan  contract,  except  that 


such  term  does  not  Include  an  Insurance 
program  described  in  section  1811  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  established  by  section 
1831  of  such  Act  or  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such 
Act .". 

(b)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  care  and  services  pro- 
vided on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(B)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  so  as  to  nullify  any  provi- 
sion of  a  health-plan  contract  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (1)  of  section  629  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  that  was  entered  Into  Ijefore  such 
date  and  Is  not  modified  or  renewed  on  or 
after  such  date. 

(II)  In  the  case  of  a  health-plan  contract 
(as  so  defined)  that  was  entered  into  before 
such  date  but  which  is  modified  or  renewed 
on  or  after  such  date,  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
such  plan  as  of  the  day  after  the  date  that 
It  Is  so  modified  or  renewed  and  with  re- 
spect to  care  and  services  provided  after 
such  date  of  modification  or  renewal. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "modlfie(J"  includes  any  change  In  pre- 
mium or  coverage 

(c)(1)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veteraru'  Affairs  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  on  the  process  for  and 
results  (including  costs  of  administration 
and  the  amount  of  receipts  and  collections) 
of  the  implementation  of  the  amendment 
made  by  this  section. 

(2)  Not  later  than  February  1.  1987.  and 
February  1  of  eMh  year  thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  such  Commit- 
tees a  report  updating  the  Information  in 
the  most  recent  report  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  providing  Information  on  the  proc- 
ess and  results  of  such  implementation  with 
respect  to  the  most  recent  full  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  date  on  which  the  report  is 
required  to  t>e  submitted  under  this  para- 
graph. 

Part  C— Limitation  on  Increase  in  Rates 
OP  Veterans'  Administration  Compensa- 
tion 

Sec  1121.  No  legislation  shall  be  enacted 
that  would  (1)  effective  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
increase  one  or  more  rates  of  the  t>enefits 
under  chapter  11  or  13  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  by  a  percentage  greater  than 
3.7  percent,  or  (2)  cause  the  total  costs  of 
legislation  Increasing  such  rates  In  fiscal 
year  1986  to  exceed  $311,000,000  In  budget 
authority  or  $280,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
first  session  of  the  99th  Congress 
should  go  down  in  history  as  the  time 
when  we  began  to  seriously  address 
one  of  the  most  challenging  problems 
facing  this  country's  future.  I  am.  of 
course,  speaking  about  the  problem  of 
our  domestic  Federal  deficit.  At  limes, 
I  must  admit,  the  problem  has  seemed 
almost  intransigent,  but  the  adoption 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  by  this 
Chamber  last  Thursday,  following  the 
completion  of  the  largest  deficit  reduc- 
tion resolution  in  this  country's  histo- 
ry on  August  1.  and  the  completion  of 


the  measure  we  are  about  to  begin 
debate  on  today,  have  given  me  reas- 
surance and  hope  that  we  are  all  truly 
serious  about  the  dangers  of  deficit 
spending  and  are  willing  to  act  now.  I 
certainly  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
99th  Congress,  1st  session,  has  agreed 
entirely  on  the  means  by  which  defi- 
cits will  be  reduced,  but  at  least  we 
have  surely  agreed  that  it  is  the  first 
and  foremost  domestic  policy  issue 
facing  the  country  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
impose  on  my  colleagues  by  continu- 
ing the  debate  of  last  week,  but  let  me 
point  out  what  should  be  obvious  to 
all.  The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  we  have 
adopted  will,  upon  final  agreement 
with  the  House,  set  Into  place  a  proce- 
dure by  which  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  will  make  those  deci- 
sions necessary  to  bring  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  fiscal  year  1991.  It 
does  not  automatically  make  those  de- 
cisions for  us.  We  must  still  make  the 
hard  policy  choices  and  act  responsi- 
bly to  meet  the  deficit  targets  speci- 
fied in  that  legislation. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
begins  to  give  credence  to  those  funda- 
mental goals  embodied  in  the  measure 
we  adopted  last  week.  Up  to  this  point 
in  the  99th  Congress.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  we  have  been  debating  the  blue- 
print for  building  the  edifice,  now  it  is 
time  to  begin  actually  digging  the 
foundation  and  raising  the  walls. 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  adopt- 
ed on  August  1,  agreed  on  a  blueprint 
to  lower  deficits  over  the  next  3  years 
by  $276.2  billion.  Of  this  total  deficit 
reduction.  $75.5  billion  was  to  be 
achieved  through  the  reconciliation 
procedure  authorized  in  the  Budget 
Act  and  which  will  be  strengthened 
upon  final  adoption  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  Act.  The  resolution  included 
reconciliation  instructions  to  11 
Senate  and  14  House  committees  re- 
quiring them  to  recommend  changes 
in  laws  in  their  jurisdiction  which 
would  reduce  Federal  outlays  by  $67.1 
billion  over  the  next  3  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  outlay  reductions,  the  Senate 
Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  were  ir\structed  to  recom- 
mend revenue  increases  totalling  $8.4 
billion  over  the  same  time  period. 

All  reconciled  committees  were  in- 
structed to  report  their  recommended 
legislative  changes  to  their  respective 
Budget  Committees.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittees of  both  Chambers  are  respon- 
sible for  combining  these  recommend- 
ed legislative  changes  into  a  single  bill 
and  reporting  the  bill  to  their  respec- 
tive Chambers  for  full  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1730  the  Consoli- 
dated Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  [COBRA],  is  that  single 
bill  embodying  the  recommendatioris 
of  the  11  Senate  committees  instruct- 
ed by  the  resolution.  The  bill  contains 


II  titles,  one  title  for  each  respective 
committee  instructed  by  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  total  reductions  in  the  deficit 
as  reported  by  the  11  Senate  commit- 
tees exceeded  by  $10.1  billion  the  total 
deficit  reduction  instructions  given 
them.  This  $10.1  billion  was  achieved 
through  $2.8  billion  in  additional 
outlay  savings,  not  reconciled,  and  $7.4 
billion  in  higher  revenues,  not  recon- 
ciled. I  must  quickly  point  out,  howev- 
er, that  while  the  resolution  we  adopt- 
ed did  not  reconcile  the  higher  reve- 
nue figure  in  this  bill,  nonetheless  the 
resolution  assumed  the  exact  revenue 
figure  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  summarizing  the 
aggregate  savings  and  committee  spe- 
cific savings  as  included  in  the  bill  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

TABLE  1  -SUMMARY  OF  SAVINGS 

[In  mMons  a)  Man| 


Fiscal 

frxal 

Fiscal 

Total 
fiscal 

m> 

1^1 

{^ 

198^88 

Rtductio'is  in  outUys 

-  19.3S7 

-22. on 

-28.426 

-69,895 

incrusf  m  tewnoes 

J.2?5 

6.269 

7,263 

15.757 

Reduction  in  defct 

-  21.622 

-2IJ40 

-35.619 

-  85.652 

Rmmriloliwi  inslructiwB  lo 

\XfTOt«\\ta 

Rcduclions  in  outUys 

-  17,5J2 

-21.036 

-28.517 

-67.135 

mcrusJ  m  rwtnoB 

I.IOO 

3.000 

3,600 

8,400 

-  \i.m 

-24.036 

-32.117 

-  75.535 

TABLE  2  -SUMMARY  OF  OUTiy^Y  REDUQIONS  BY 

COMMIHEE 

[!« 

1  millans  o(  doNanl 

Focal 

Facn 

Fatal 

Total 
fiscal 

!IS, 

Im? 

!& 

1^88 

A(ficulturc  Nutrition  and 

FotKtry 

-2,222 

-2.561 

-3.301 

-8,084 

VmeO  S(<VC(S 

-146 

-111 

-150 

-414 

Bwluni,  Houwii  and  Utw 

-2,«M 

-3.706 

-3,860 

-  10.464 

(iimmpa  Scienct  and 

TianseorUtnn 

-349 

-204 

-222 

-775 

Eneigy  and  Natural  R(sou<cn 

-  5.919 

298 

-412 

-6,034 

Enviranflicni  and  PuMc 

Works 

-250 

-1,200 

-1.550 

-3.000 

Finance 

-3.017 

.1.042 

-11.348 

-22,407 

CoMimntntal  Attatrs 

-  3.473 

-  4,532 

-5.167 

-13.172 

Labor  and  Hunan  Resoutcti 

-140 

-500 

-835 

-1.675 

Sffla*  Buanns 

-503 

- 1.026 

-1.044 

-2,573 

Veterans  Altairs      

-210 

-4M 

-537 

-1.297 

Total  outUir 
reduction  m  !>• 

- 19.397 

-  22.071 

-  28.426 

69.895 

total  outlay 

inslructcon  to 

(jmnnnees 

17.5«2 

-  21.036 

-28,517 

-67.135 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us  includes  some  very  tough 
policy  decisions.  It  includes  major  re- 
ductions in  rural  housing  expendi- 
tures; significant  modifications  in  how 
we  provide  credit  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  through  FmHA  programs;  it 
reduces  Amtrak's  authorization  by  15 


percent;  it  establishes  a  35,000-barrel- 
per-day  fill  rate  for  SPRO;  it  signifi- 
cantly reduces  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  Medicare  Program;  it  terminates 
the  General  Revenue-Sharing  Pro- 
gram beginning  1  year  from  now;  it  ex- 
lends  Medicare  coverage  to  State  and 
local  workers;  it  modifies  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program;  reforms 
veterans'  medical  care  programs;  and 
freezes  civilian  pay  this  year 

While  none  of  those  should  come  as 
a  surprise,  in  that  they  were  all  thor- 
oughly debated  under  reconciliation 
when  we  debated  the  budget  resolu- 
tion on  the  floor,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  up-and-down  votes  on  the  as- 
sumptions that  are  now  encapsulated 
in  these  legislative  changes  did  take 
place.  But  this  is  now  the  real  McCoy 
and  the  laws  are  being  changed  by  the 
respective  committees  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  so  as  to  carry  out  the  changes 
which  I  have  just  enumerated,  and 
many  more. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  those  Sena- 
tors who,  in  disagreeing  with  the 
tough  proposals  recommended  by  the 
various  committees,  will  desire  to 
amend  those  particular  sections  they 
find  offensive.  Certainly,  the  Budget 
Act  accommodates  amendments  to  a 
reconciliation  bill  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  bills  on  which  cloture  has  been 
invoked.  But  let  me  close  with  a  few 
thoughts  for  all  those  who  may  con- 
template amendments  that  would 
reduce  the  deficit  reduction  Included 
In  this  bill 

This  bill,  as  it  stands,  is  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $21.6  billion  this 
year— and  I  must  note  that  assumes,  in 
some  instances,  that  the  savings  or 
revenues  are  retrojxtive  to  October  1. 
Over  the  total  3-year  period,  the  bill 
would  reduce  deficits  by  $85.7  billion. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  amount  of  non- 
reconciled  savings  we  expect  to 
achieve  through  the  appropriations 
process  this  year— about  $31  billion— 
and  If  outyear  nonreconcilied  appro- 
priation savings  we  assumed  in  the  res- 
olution are  achieved,  and  If  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  we  used  to  develop 
the  resolution  hold  true,  then  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  we  could  meet  the  deficit 
targets  for  the  next  3  years  that  were 
specified  In  the  bill  we  adopted  last 
Thursday.  These  are  some  pretty  big 
ifs,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  things 
will  not  gel  any  better  and  it  will  not 
be  any  easier,  if  we  fail  to  adopt  sav- 
ings as  contemplated  by  this  omnibus 
bill. 

If  we  begin  to  amend  this  bill  with 
the  result  being  that  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion estimates  begin  to  decline,  based 
on  the  facts  I  have  described,  then  I 
am  confident  that  we.  or  the  Presi- 
dent, will  be  forced  to  deal  with  the 
problem  under  the  procedures  man- 
dated   in    the    Balanced    Budget    and 
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Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
once  that  becomes  law. 

I  hope  we  can  maintain  the  courage 
that  has  brought  us  this  far  this  year, 
and  that  we  can  act  expediously  to 
enact  this  bill  with  as  few  amend- 
ments as  possible. 

Obviously,  when  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
came  together  on  a  resolution  out  of 
conference  and  instructed  the  commit- 
tees in  their  respective  bodies  to  do 
what  is  now  encapsulated  in  this  omni- 
bus bill,  it  was  then  that  the  will  of 
the  Congress,  not  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, was  telling  those  committees  what 
they  must  do.  They  have  done  it  and 
they  have  done  it  well.  I  compliment 
them  all. 

I  urge  that  Senators  over  the 
evening,  since  we  are  only  going  to  lay 
the  bill  down  tonight,  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  words  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed here  in  the  Senate. 

Committees,  by  a  significant  number 
of  votes,  most  generally  by  rather  sub- 
stantial majorities,  have  found  within 
their  jurisdiction  that  these  laws  could 
be  changed  and  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  deficit  reduction  that  they  should 
be  changed.  They  have  provided 
within  their  jurisdiction  the  ways  to 
get  there. 

I  urge  that  we  not  disturb  their  rec- 
ommendations encapsulated  in  this 
bill  and  that  we  clearly  understand 
that  any  significant  disturbance  to 
those  recommendations  can  do  noth- 
ing but  increase  the  deficit  this  year 
and  in  the  outyears,  making  our  job 
ever  more  difficult  and  giving  credence 
to  some  who  believe  that  we  are  not 
terribly  serious  about  trying  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  presence  and  use  of 
small  electronic  calculators  be  permit- 
ted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  consideration  of  S.  1730. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  list  of  staff  members  to  the 
Chair  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  persons  named  therein  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  S.  1730.  Incidentally,  this 
includes  both  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty staffs  as  agreed  to  by  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  of  staff  members  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Regular  Floor  Privileges  for  Senate 
Budget  Committee  Staft 

majority  staep 

Steve  Bell.  Sid  Brown,  Gabriella  Carduccl. 
Michael  Carozza.  Charles  Flickner.  Gail 
Fosler.  Tom  Foxwell.  Carol  Harlwell.  Paul 
Heilig.  Bill  Hoagland.  Bill  Hughes.  Chuck 
Konigsbery.  Jan  Gras.smuck  Lilija.  Deborah 
Schwartz  Lipman,  David  Malpass,  S  Antho- 
ny McCann.  Carole  Baker  McGuire.  Margo 
Miller,  Michelle  Mrdeza.  Sue  Nelson,  Mary 
Nell  Payne.  Virginia  Pounds.  Cheri  Janas 


Reldy.  Austin  Smythe,  Sonya  Taylor,  and 
Sue  Yurko. 

MINORITY  STAIT 

Dennis  Beal,  Rick  Brandon.  James  Carr. 
Barbara  Chow.  Alan  Cohen,  Doug  Cook. 
Kathy  Deignen.  Lisa  Faulkner.  John  Hilley, 
Janet  Holtzblatt,  Bentley  Lipscomb.  Doug 
Olin.  John  Rand,  Jim  Stasny.  and  Barry 
Strumpf. 

Regular  Floor  Privileges  for  Staff  of 
Majority  Members 

Tony  Coppollno  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Armstrong. 

Brian  Waidmann  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Armstrong, 

Guy  Clough  on  behalf  of  Sentor  Kasse- 
baum. 

Dave  Bartel  on  behalf  of  Sentor  Kasse- 
baum. 

Dan  Meyer  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bosch- 
witz. 

Barbara  Thomson  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Boschwitz. 

Hayden  Bryan  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hatch. 

Monica  McGuire  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hatch. 

John  Rand  on  behalf  of  Senator  Andrews. 

Sherry  Kaiman  on  behalf  of  Senator  An- 
drews. 

Margaret  Calhoun  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Symms. 

Grant  Loebs  on  behalf  of  Senator  Symms. 

Kris  Kolesnlk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Grass- 
ley. 

Ken  Cunningham  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Grassley. 

Elise  Paylan  on  behalf  of  Senator  Kasten. 

Dawn  Gifford  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Kasten. 

Dave  Juday  on  behalf  of  Senator  Quayle. 

Bob  Guttman  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Quayle. 

John  Wills  on  behalf  of  Senator  Gorton. 

Gwendolyn  van  Paasschen  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Gorton. 

Reid  Detchon  on  behalf  of  Senator  Dan- 
forth. 

Tom  Dwyer  on  behalf  of  Senator  Dan- 
forth. 

Regular  Floor  Privileges  for  Staff  of 
Minority  Members 

Barry  Strumpf  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hol- 
lings. 

Laura  Hudson  on  behalf  of  Senator  John- 
ston. 

Lance  Simmens  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Sasser. 

Keith  Keener  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hart. 

James  Wagoner  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Metzenbaum. 

David  Krawitz  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Riegle. 

Susan  Slater  on  behalf  of  Senator  Moyni- 
han. 

Chris  McLean  on  behalf  of  Senator  Exon. 

Mitchell  Ostrer  on  behalf  of  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg. 

Fifteen  Minute  Floor  Privileges  for 
Budget  Committee  Staff 

majority  staff 
Elizabeth  Beall.  Tyrone  Cole.  Kathryn 
Hamilton  Cummings.  Brenda  Gompers.  Sle- 
fanie  Holmberg.  Judee  Klepec.  Anne  Miller. 
Tish  Niffenegger.  Debbie  Paul,  Elizabeth 
Strader.  Lorrie  Tainter.  Suzanne  Watson. 
Laura  White,  Carolyn  Willis.  Catherine 
Woods,  Susan  Yurko,  and  Lynne  Zeeger. 


MINORITY  STAFF 

Michelle  Adams,  E.  Vanessa  Palmer,  and 
Anne  Willis. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.   1562-U.S.  TEXTILE  AND 
APPAREL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill,  H.R.  1562,  be  read 
the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1562)  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  recovery  of  the  United 
States  textile  and  apparel  industry  and  its 
workers. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  read  the  second 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  The  bill  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  and  have  a  second 
reading  on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
wait  another  day  now  before  any  fur- 
ther action  can  be  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  cor- 
rect. 


INCREASE  OF  PERMANENT 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  372. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  372)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  in- 
creasing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt",  and  ask  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Ordered.  That  the  following  are  appointed 
as  conferees: 

From  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
Mr  Rostenkowski.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr  Pickle. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr  Gephardt.  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr  Archer.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

From  the  Committee  on  Appropriations; 
Mr.  Whillen.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr   Nalcher,  Mr. 


Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr    Pursell,  and  Mr.  Loef- 
fler 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Rules:  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr  Moakley.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Bell 
enson.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Latta.  and  Mr.  Lott. 

From  the  Committee  on  Government  Op 
(•rations  Mr  Brooks.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 
Kindness. 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Budget:  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr  Kemp,  and  Mr  Gradison. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees:  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Obey.  Ms  Oakar.  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr  Fazio.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Cheney.  Ms. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Abdnor]  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
DOMENICI.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  Levin  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TRANSFER         OF         JUDGMENTS 
AWARDED  CONFEDERATED 

TRIBES  OF  THE  COLVILLE  RES- 
ERVATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  H.R.  2174.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Colville  Business 
Council  of  any  undistributed  portion 
of  amounts  appropriated  in  satisfac- 
tion of  certain  judgments  awarded  the 
confederated  tribes  of  the  Colville 
Reservation  before  the  Indians  Claims 
Commission,  being  held  at  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 

is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2174)  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Coleville  Business  Council  of  any 
undistributed  portion  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  satisfaction  of  certain  judgmenU 
awarded  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Col- 
ville Reservation  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
Mr  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  2174.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  transfer  and  expendi- 
ture of  judgment  funds  by  the  Colville 
Indian  Business  Council.  H.R.  2174  is  a 
housekeeping  measure.  No  new  appro- 
priations are  required.  The  adminis- 
tration supports  it.  The  bill  passed  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent. 


The  Colvilles  were  awar(jed  judg- 
ments from  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission under  dockets  161.  222.  and 
224.  in  1965.  The  plan  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  these  judgment  funds 
became  effective  in  1976.  In  order  to 
implement  the  plan,  certain  funds 
were  set  aside  for  a  per  capita  distribu- 
tion to  the  tribal  members.  Starting  in 
1978  and  thereafter,  judgment  distri- 
bution plans  routinely  provide  that 
any  balance  remaining  in  the  Treas- 
ury, after  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
the  payment  of  per  capita  shares, 
automatically  reverts  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  tribe.  Because  the  plan  for 
these  dockets  was  approved  in  1976. 
such  a  provision  is  missing.  H.R.  2174 
would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  any 
such  remaining  funds  to  the  Colville 
Business  Council.  As  of  1985,  the  re- 
maining balances  for  the  dockets  and 
accrued  interest  approximated 
$211,000. 

This  legislation  addresses  a  unique 
situation.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Colville  Business  Council  will 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
its  plan  to  spend  the  funds.  The  coun- 
cil has  informed  me  that  the  money 
will  be  used  for  ongoing  tribal  pro- 
grams. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  for  their  co- 
operation in  expediting  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  amendments?  If  there  be  no 
amendments  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2174)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  1  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  authorities  under  that  Act  relat 
ing  to  the  National  Iristitutes  of  Health  and 
National  Research  Institutes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  make  the  following  correc- 
tions: 

(1)  In  the  proposed  section  406(a)(3)(B). 
strike  out  "disease"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "diseases" 

(2)  In  the  proposed  section  408(a)(2)(B). 
strike  out  "$90,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
t98.000"      and      insert      in      lieu      thereof 

$90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$98,000,000". 

(3)  In  the  proposed  section  436(b)(2). 
insert  a  comma  after  "rehabilitation". 

(4)  Redesignate  the  proposed  section  enti- 
tled "Studies  Respecting  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research  Personnel"  as  section 
489. 

(5)  In  the  proposed  section  495(c).  insert 
"of"  after  "date  of  enactment". 

(6)  In  the  proposed  section  497.  strike  out 
"or  national"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  a 
national". 

(7)  In  the  proix>sed  section  442(f),  strike 
out  "Advi-sory"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Advisory". 

(8)  In  the  proposed  section  487(c)(4)(A). 
strike  out  'j4  =♦'<-»/</"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof 


CORRECTION  IN  ENROLLMENT 
OF  H.R.  2409 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hatch  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  It  cor- 
rects the  enrollment  of  H.R.  2409. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79) 
correcting  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  2409. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  79 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives concumngi.  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2409)  to  amend  the 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

enrolled  joint  RESOLtrriON  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  October  11. 
1985.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  had  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  16.  1985.  as  "World  Food  Day  " 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
signed  on  today.  October  15.  1985.  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:23  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  372)  increas- 
ing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt;  it  asks  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  the 
following  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House: 

From  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Mr  Rostenkowski.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Pickle 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaho 
ma,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Russo 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr  Vander  Jagt 
Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

From  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Mr.  Whilten,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Pursell.  and  Mr.  Loef 
fler. 
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Prom  the  Committee  on  Rules:  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Bell- 
enson,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Latta.  and  Mr.  Lett. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations: Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr. 
Kindness. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  the  Budget:  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Gradison. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees:  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Obey.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Mack. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1562.  An  act  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Multl-Plt)er  Arrangement  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  recovery  of  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  and  Its  workers. 


H.R.  1562.  An  act  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Multl-Plber  Arrangement  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  recovery  of  the  United 
States  textile  and  at)uar«>I  Industry  and  its 
workers. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  October  15.  1985,  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  16,  1985,  as    World  Pood  Day". 


October  15.  1985 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  voles  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2409)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  au- 
thorities under  that  Act  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  National  Re- 
search Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-157). 


FOREIGN  CUii 
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MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  October  10.  1985.  the 
following  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  October  11.  1985.  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  committee  of 
conference: 


In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  certain  joint  committees 
of  the  Congress,  delegations  and 
groups,  and  select  and  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  relating  to  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of 
authorized  foreign  travel: 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  E;(PENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  30.  1985 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US 
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Swrt/ertand 

7500 

lames  Smitli 
Taiwan 

Dollar       

_ Wgn 

14.416 
167,000 

58,650 

- - 

170  00 

20000 

Senator  left  Bmgaman 
laN" 

.    fM. 

230  W 

Nhi            _    ._. 

68000 

8193 

fdKiard  McGattigan 

lapan              ..     , 

VM            .....__    

205.275 

80500 

_ iDfon         „ 

83,000 

10000 

ArnoW  F*unaro 

Belgium   

Frjx       

10,193 

15000 

loul         

2,489  93 

2  48993 

BARRY  G(X.D«»ATER. 
Oairman  Comrmttee  on  AmM  Services 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  P L  95-384-22  USC  1754(b),  COMMinEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30.  1985 


Mtme  and  country 

Name  ol  currency 

F>er  diein 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Tow 

US  dolUr 
Foreign  egunaleni 
currency         or  U  S 

currency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          or  US 

currency 

US  dolUr 
Foreign         equwatent 
currency          or  U  S 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dOlUr 

equvaleni 

or  US 

currency 

Pati«t  A  Mulloy 
Thailand 
Uniterm  States 

Bahl 

_.          Dollar 

6.635          241 00  . 
Ilftt 

imm . 

6.635 

24100 
2,883  00 

Dollai 

11900 

H  Urn*  Smith 

Bahl 
Dollar 

t.t3S          241.00 

(.635 

24100 

M3S          241N . 

_ 2J3I.2S  . 

2,334  28 

Stevw  B  Karris 
ThjiUrKt 

Bahl 

Doilar 

24100 

United  ^tJtK 

2Jt3.00 . 

2,883  00 

Hong  Kong 

OMr,.. 

119,00 

119  00 

961 00 

8.100.2B 

9061  28 

lAXEGARN 
Ouirman  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urtun  Atfan  June  21 

1985 


rir  dNffl 


TraraaorUtan 


Tow 


Name  and  country 


Name  otcwrency 


US  dnlir 
Foreign  equwiliiit 
currency         or  US 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolUr 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dUUr 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency 


US  MUr 
Foreign  equivaleni 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


)  Keith  Kennedy 

lapan  _. 

People  s  RepuMc  of  CliM... 

Hong  Kong 

United  States 
Ricturd  Spees 

Upan 

FVople  s  Republic  ol  China 

Hong  Kong 

United  States 

low 


Yen 
Yuan 
DolUr 
DolUr 

Yen 
Yuan 
OolUr 
OoKai 


56,810 
2,813  74 
1857  60 


56,810 
2.813  74 
3.715  »l 


230  00  

1.01101     imn     \mn 

238  00  _ 

4.15300 

23000 
1.01101         2.979  92         1.070  72 

476.00 

4.15300 


56.810 
5  79366 
1857  60 


56810 
5.793  66 
3.71520 


3.19602 


10  447  44 


23000 
2081  73 

238  00 
4  153  00 

23000 
2.081  73 

47600 
4,15300 

13643  46 


MARK  HATFIELD 
Ouirman  Committee  on  Approprialnns  May  7.  1985 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  P.L.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE,  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


Name  and  country 


Thomas  W  Cohen 

[ngund 

United  Slates 
Rjlpn  B  Everett 

EngUnd 

United  Stales 
Bradiev  0  Oilman 

lapan 

Untefl  States 
W  Allen  Moore 

EngUnd 

United  Slates 
Kalhy  I   Meier 

EngUnd 

United  Slates 

Total 


Name  ol  currency 

Fyr  dieffi 

Transportation 

NisceH, 

ineous 

Tot 

al 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dolUr 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dolUr 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dOlUr 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

us  dolUr 

equnalent 

or  us 

currency 

Pound 

....          3IM1 

mm 

48  92 

6176 
93202 

596  00 

2,375  00 

709  00 

105  42 
1.37100 



44813 

234  97 
120,000 
27168 
27168 

565  76 
932  02 

Pound 

mn 

26100. 

25  27 

32  30 

300  30 

DolUi 

596  00 

Yen' 

120,000 

41000 

480  00 
2.375  00 

Pound 

DolUi 

Pound 
OolUr 

27IM 

18818 

34)00 

237  57 

83  50 

343  00 
709  00 

342  99 
1,37100 

1.832  57 

6.15020 

32  30 

8.01507 

JOHN  C  DANFORTH 
Chairman  Committee  on  Commerce  Science  and  Transportation  Sept  1? 

1985 


27552 


CONGKL^>iU.\Ai.  KlA.UKiJ      >,i.\Aih 


October  15,  1985 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPTOPRIATED  FUNDS  F0«  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U SC  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  FINANCE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR  1.  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


low 


Nwiem)  cnDilnr 


Nim  ol  airrncy 


fotenn 
carmcy 


US  Mil 

equwitoil 
oiUS 


(vti|n 
oicrtiicy 


US  MJ' 

equNiknt 

■  US 


Forciin 
cutTcncy 


US  dgtai 

equNitoit 

oiUS 


US  Mk 
lorei|n  equfvllenl 
cwrwcy  o>  US 


OHWKt 

ctffflKy 

CWTBICJ 

cufteicy 

Swjtoi  tkjyd  BwlsBi 
Frmce 

(tac      

4,04? 

4X00 

4,042 

43000 

ToUJ 

43000 

430  W 

Boe  PACmnoo 

Chamun  Camnttw  w  Fnwa  Jm  21   1985 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  USC  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  fOREIGN  RELATIONS,  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


Ham  ol  cwrmcy 

Fit  dm 

TrMVortMii                   MaoMniM 

Iol« 

Name  jnd  country 

Foreitn 

US  Mji 

equvMenl 

oiUS 

currency 

US  Mil                          US  Mji 
Foiei|ii         equwaltnt         Fowtn         equiviltiit 
uirimcy          o>  U  S          cuncucy         a  U  S 

cunHicy                         otmei 

Fofeijr 
cwitncy 

US  (Mln 

eouniltiit 

01  US 

cunwic* 

Senatw  John  f   ttuvf 

F^ 

7.404 

i>3;4 

400  00  .. 
21001 

7.404 
173  74 

K 

1.176 

1.18140 

M 

1.176 

7,404 
173  74 

7404 

1176 

40000 

Greal  Bntam        „„ 

faini 

uitn _ 

210  00 

llfirtwl  ^tJlM 

MUi 

5  019  72 

CUude  Allen 

mark 

8« 

1.176 

'..III  40 

86 

1.176 

105  00 
60000 

.31301 

10500 
60000 

40000. 

105  00 

Rind 

. 

600  00 

Don* 

Deutsci* 

Roun) 
Rm) 
Mill 

FtM 
F>Dun) 

omul 

}JKH 

2.605  00 

Gerytd  Chnslunson 

383  06 

PntI  Onslenson 
EnsUnd 

10500 

7.605  00         

„  ■' .      MM.n - 

60000 

United  States 
Rchjrd  McCill 

7.404 
W374 

2.605  OO 
400  00 

Great  Bnam      ...„ 

21000 

UmlHj  States      

Gareth  PorTef 

5.019  72 

7404 
1.I7( 
1,400 

400  00. 
HO  00. 
4SO0O 

40000 

Mill 

..       285300 

2.85300 

NarKY  Stetson 

Riml 
Mlai 

60000 

2,704  00       - ..— 

2.704  00 

loKn  B  Ritcfi  III 

FhKoI  RepuNic  ot  Otmmy                                        

Dwtsche 

milk 

1.400 

45000 

loial 

4.463  06 

20.80(44 

25  269  50 

Qiwnun  Commnoe  on  Foreifii 

OCKIUGM. 
RMtnn.  *u|  22.  1985 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  USC  1754(B),  COMMIHEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


Him 


TrmiorUMi 


Tow 


Njm  ml  cainlrn 

Souloi  Ricluid  G  Lu|>i 

ly»l 

Will 

Jordin 

Dmli 

(OfPI 

DolUi 

Morocco 

Dutum 

M  Giimw  Biniwmun 

lyjd 

CWIir 

JorHin 

Diw 

Morocco 

MUr 

Dirlum 

KNcry  T  B«i|n«f 

IVKI 

Ml» 

lorUn 

Oiw 

fjyp' 

Douji 

Morocco 

Diiluin 

Maik  Htlinkt 

ISM 

Ml« 

JonUn 

Diui 

COPt 

Mill 

Morocco 

Dnhjm 

t  ot  currency 


Forai|n 

c»rn«cy 

US  AMI 

WmiltM 

or  US 

carrwcy 

Foren" 
currency 

US  MUi 

eqwvaKnl 

or  US 

currency 

Foreifr 
currency 

US  Mil 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreiin 
currency 

US  iMUr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

34  255 

71983 

300  OO 

85  00 
22000 
8500 

41760 

34  255 

789  83 

71760 
85  00 

220  00 
85  00 

34  255 

30000 
8500 

22000 
8500 

41760 

34  255 
789  83 

71760 
8500 

789  83 

22000 
85  00 

34  255 

789  83 

30000 
8500 

220  00 
85  OO 

41760 

34  255 
719  83 

71760 
85  00 

220  00 
8500 

34  255 

30000 
8500 

22000 
ISIO 

41760 

34  255 
71913 

71760 
85  00 

22000 
15  00 

TotH 


2.76000 


1.(7040 


4  43040 


Note  -Odeiation  eiixnses  mclule  dvect  payments  and  leimtursenwits  to  ItK  Stale  Department  and  to  tic  Oeleme  Depanmeni  under  autlwily  ol  nc  502|b|  ol  llic  Mutual  Security  Act  ol  1954  as  amended  Dy  sec  22  ol  P I  95-314 
and  S  Res  179  agreed  to  May  25  1977 

DO  LU«R 
Oairman  Comminee  on  Foreign  Reiaians  Aug  77  1915 


October  15,  1985  CON(.Ki^^H)N,\l   Hi  (  OKD-^^I  \A  I  i  27553 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL.  95-384-22  USC.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN  1,  TO  MAR  31,  1985 


Name  and  country 

Nameol  currency 

PerdKm 

Iransoorlation 

Miscellaneous 

Tow 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dotal 

equwalenl 
or  US 
currency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency          oi  U  S 

cuiiency 

US  dollai 

foreign        eqmvalenl 
currency          or  U  5 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  Mir 

tmtm 

orUS 
cufcucy 

Senator  Wiltiam  V  Rotti 

Japan 
WiHiam  I  Scully 

laoan 

Yen  ... 

146.050 
321.310 

575  00 
1,26500 

2.08900 

146.050 
321.310 

575  00 

»«. 

3.354  00 

1,14000 

2.01900 

3.92900 

WIUIAM  V  ROTH.  IR  . 
OiairiTun  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  luly  1,  1985 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  USC  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


Name  and  country 

Name  ol  currency 

fti  diem 

liansporfatnn 

MisctMneous 

Tow 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

oiUS 

currency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalenf 
currency          or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dOlUr 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

ioelS  Liskei 

Franc 

799  20 

300  OO 

2.134           77848 
901.00  -. 

2.933  20 

15813 

2.%160 

11.500 

1.849  25 

2.96160 

11.500 

1.84925 

1.078  48 

' 

Mlai 

- 

98100 

AJ«MHdef 

Dollar 

ia.i3 

IISOO  . 

ibioiso":' 

11500 

Dollar 

610  50 

SmatwAUriR  Simpa* 
Ptnloiffes 
nJand 
HongKong 

% 

Peso 

Baht 
Dollaf 

;,9(i(o 

1(000  . 

41500 
23800  . 

16000 

U500 

41500 

1,849  25 

:IZZ"I naWi 

-■-■• 

238  00 



Dollar 

Peso 
Bant 

1.153  00 

Rchard  M  Day 

i»\m 

itooo . 

41S00  . 
23800  . 



16000 

11.500 
1,14925 

415  00 

DolUi 

1,15300 

1.153  00 

low 

2.041 00 

4,675  98 

6  716  98 

STROM  IHUi;:40ND. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  July  2  1985 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  USC  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  fOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN  1  TO  MAR  31,  1985 


Name  and  country 

Name  of  curre 

Per  (hew 

Transponation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

"<*                    foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

us  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

US  dollai 
foreign  equwalenl 
currency          or  U  S 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  doHar 

equwalent 

or  US 

cunency 

Senator  [dmarO  Kwiiedy 
United  Stales 
Iihnpu 
Sudan 

Dollar 

4.60900 
1.00000 
1,07000 

4.609  M 

1,00000 
1.0(S00 

460900 

Bin 

i.iJM 

S3S0O 
67200  .. 
•900.. 

2.050 

„„ 

4,024 

1.93500 

Dollar 

. „ ..«.,..., 

1.742  00 

7432 

74  32 

74  32 
4,024 

3M45 

512 
2.531 34 

89  00 

[ngland 
Jerry  M  linker 

United  States    

Oollai 

4.609  00 
8900 

England           

(Ihiooia            

Pound        

.._ Birr 

Dollar 

74,32 

1.974 

38845 
582 

935  00 

672  00   . 
15000   . 
225  00  .. 
246  00  . 

iW 

1.93500 
1737  00 

franc 

Franc 



15000 
225  00 

Switnrland 

Franc 

2.531 34 

24600 

United  States 
Total 

DolUr 

IXI» 

2.287  00 

4,01300 

15,64000 

19.65300 

SIROM  IHURMONO 
Ctianman,  Comminee  on  the  Judiciary  Apr  7   1985 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  USC  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES.  FOR  TRAVEL  fROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellancous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


foreign 
currency 


US  dollaf 

equivalent 

oiUS 

currency 


Foreign 
cuirency 


US  dollai 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollai 

equwalenl 

01  US 

currency 


James  M  Stephens 
Swit»rland 
United  Slates 

kfvin  S  McGumess 
S«it;erland 


Franc 
Dollar 


Fianc 


1.972  95 
1.188  34 


76000 
49600 


1972  95 


1.48143 


'6000 
1  481  43 


496  00 


C( 


K  I  ^  >  i  *  >  \  \  1 


«  .'  K  1 ) 


\  A !  1-: 


October  15,  1985 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OP  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES.  FOR  TRAVEL  fROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1985-Contmue() 


ftt  (Mm 


IramHrtatm 


\M 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dodar 

equivaleni 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 

currency 


US  dMar 

equivalent 
or  US 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  didar 

equvalent 
or  US 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dodar 

equvalent 
or  US 
currency 


Umled  Stales 

Dito 

1.41143 

1.48143 

Total 

ijii.n 

2.962  M    -. 

4.218  86 

omm  G  FurcM. 
Chairman,  Commnee  on  Later  an)  Human  Reuurcn  Aug  6  1985 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U SC  1754(b),  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMinEE .  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


Name  and  country 

Namcol  currency 

Pridm 

Transportation 

MoatonniB 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

•guwiM 

orUS 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

•guivilent 

or  US 

currency 

us  dodar 
Foreign  eqwvalcnl 
currency          or  US 

currency 

rflreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Riclurd  Kautman 

B*r 

imW 

75  00 
174  00 

7500 
174  00 
85  00 
9700 
JiiN.. 
IQS.M 

S9S00 

1.09500 

28  00 

40130 
10.145 

1123  00 

England 

155:  ,:::„:„:,::      ,, 

40130 
10,145 

494  00 

Sandra  Aasur 

DncHn 

75  00 

Micftaenilareii 
Greece 

l^jund    „ 

Diadmi. « 

174  M 

7500 

ElM 

174  00 

St::::::::::::: 

8500 

Sfv 



9700 

lyad 

....a 

26600 

EngM 

Rutti  l«urt; 

HO"!  tog    

...._ tmt - 

._    ..             Mlar                .„..., 

4.611  25 

10500 
59500 

Total 

2.I40M 

1.09500 

28  00 

3,26300 

MVID  R  Oe(T 
Oiairman,  Mnt  Ecanonw  Commnee  luiy  I   1985 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC,  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN  30  TO  FEB  10,  1985 


Name  and  country 


Senator  Charles  McC  Maltius.  Ir 

United  States 

Russia 

England  

Margaret  S  Naile 

United  Kingdom , 

Russia 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stales 

Total 


Name  a 

currency 

Per  dam 

TraiBdinatian 

MoctlaMous 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

us  dodar 

equvalent 

or  US 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dodar 

equwalent 
or  US 
currency 

US  dolar 

Foreign         equvalent 
currency          or  U  S 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dodar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

Dollar 
Dodar 

147  » 

209  2 

Mi 

27000 
164  95 

12200 
4;«08  .. 

mm 



2jei.«  . 

209  2 

207  6 

2.60100 
27000 

Slrti*.. 
Sterling 

164  95 







12200 
47000 
232  W 

rMar 

2,101 00 

2.60100 

125895 


5.20200 


6.46095 


CMMLES  McC  MATHIAS 
Ouirman  Committee  on  Rules  and  Wmimstiation  Apr  22  1 985 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22  PL  95-384-22  U SC.  1754(b),  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


rif  dMfn 


Tr«nsport<t«fl 


MiscclsnMus 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Michael  Hatitaway 

Canada 
Samuel  Wise 

Canada 
Crest  0eyciia»iw5li» 

Canada 
Senator  AHmonse  D  Amato 

Canada 
Senator  lames  McOure 

Canada 
Retiesenlaltve  Steny  Hoyer 

Canada 
Retxesenljlw  lolin  f   FWer 

Canada 


Dliar 
Dodar 
Dodar 
Dodar 
Dodar 


Namcol  currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dodar 

eqwvaknt 

orUS 

nmncy 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equnalcnl 

or  US 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dodar 

equvaleni 

or  US 

currency 

Foreign 
Currency 

US  dodar 

equmaleni 

or  US 

currency 

126191 

920  00 

115015 

126191 

2,07015 

3  467  53 

2  530  00 

776  25 

3  467  53 

3  306  25 

4  11118 

2,990  00 

51750 

4  11118 

3  507  50 

15813 

11500 

610  50 

15813 

725  50 

15813 

11500 

61050 

15813 

725  50 

15813 

11500 

610  50 

15813 

725  50 

15813 

11500 

610  50 

15813 

725  50 

C()\(.Kl  >^!0\,\1    iU  (  OKI)— ^L\.A  I  } 
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AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22.  PL  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE.  FOR  TRAVEL  fROM  APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  30, 1985-Continue() 


).V) 


Name  and  country 

Nameoi  curre 

Per  (tem 

Transoortation 

Miscedaneous 

Total 

"^                    foreign 
currency 

US  dodar 

equvaleni 

or  US 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivaleni 
or  US 
currency 

US  dodar 
foreign  equvalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dodar 

equivalent 
or  US 
currency 

lofin  finerty 

15813 

11500 
11500 
2,645  00 
3.450  00 
1.49500 
1.260  00 
3.42900 

«tJO.. 

mm . 

4liM 

rmn 

tmn .. 
ran . 

1.76000 

,_ 

15813 
15813 
3.627  71 
4,76516 
2.043  00 
1.736  28 
30.612  40 

725  50 

Mary  Sue  Halner 

Mkr 

15813 

3.627  71 

725  50 

jltwrine  Cosraad: 
Canada 

Mbr 



3.061  10 

ttotien  Hand 
Canada 

lames  McDonald 
Canada 

Dollar           

4.76516 

3,708  75 

IMV 

2.043 

1,736  28 

i 30.612  40 

1,753  75 

.»nee  Davidson 

1.518  75 

)ohn  finerty 

Sweden     

MM -... 

5.18900 

Total 

19,40900 

9.059  25 

28,468  25 

ALFONSE  D  AMATO. 
Quirman,  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  m  Europe  luly  II,  1985 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  fOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  USC  1754(b),  fOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER,  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  APR  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


Name  ol  curren 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  country 

'^                     foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equnialeni 

or  US 

currency 

US  dodar 
foreign  equvaleni 
currency          or  U  S 

currency 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

Senator  Ted  Stevens 

t»^ 

416  34 

162  00 

41634 

423  00 

1.849  25 
119.902 
255.390 

14.472 

56.872 

1.85330 

2.851  10 

5.922  75 

56560 

162  00 

1J21.M  .. 

ijaim  . 

1,92100 

Alan  Salran 

Swit;erland          

flMC             

«23.00 

16S«  . 

238.00 

21200 
300  00 

134  00 
10800 
11700 
227  00 
21600 

21800 

165  00 

1J4975 

1.65100 

Wiiltfffl  Phillips 

Hto 

238  00 

— :::::::::::::::::::::  STi::::::::::::: 

53.212 

66.690 

26409  .. 

47609 

'  ^ 

«■     , 

255,390 

30000 

Yvonne  L  HopkMk 

14.472 

134  00 

56.872 

108  00 

BlIflM 

1,853  30 

11700 

Bwt 

_._ 2.851  10 

5  922  75 

227  00 

21600 

Senator  Marrpn  6  Rudnun 

tt^ 

56560 

21800 

B*r 

1,41140  . 

1,41140 

Total 

2.097  00 

5.247  49 

7,344  49 

ROBERT  DOIE, 
Maiority  Leader 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  fOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  USC  1754(b),  fOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MINORITY  LEADER,  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  APR  1,  TO  JUNE  30,  1985 


Name  and  country 

Name  ol  currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equwalent 

or  US 

currency 

US  dodar 
foreign  equwalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency 

US  dodar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dodar 

equwaM 

oiUS 

currency 

Cecilia  Smensen 
Canada 

Total 

Dollar 

15813 

11500 
11500 

15813 

11500 

11500 

ROBERT  C  BYRD 

Demaralic  Leader 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  AS  AMENDED  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  fOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE 
UNDER  AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b);  fOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MINORITY  LEADER,  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  JAN  1  TO  MAR  31,  1985 


Name  and  country 

Name  ot  currency 

Per  d*m 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equnalenl 
currency          or  U  S 

currency 

Transportatnn 

Miscellaneous 

Totj 

foreign 
currency 

ii 

US  dodar 
Foreign  equwalent 
currency          or  U  S 

curency 

US  dollar 
foreign  equwalent 
currency          or  U  S 

currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 

Senator  Gary  Han 
Untied  Kingdom 
fiance 

Pound 
Franc 

312  28 
774 

35600 
8600 

312  28 
774 

356  00 
86  00 

27556 
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UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MINORITY  LEADER,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JAN  1  TO  MAR  31,  1985-Continued 


TrmtvUtan 


Tow 


Name  mi  country 


FUme  ol  currency 


US 

Forei|n 

currency  or  U  S 


Forai|n 
currency 


US  dMir 

(guwalenl 

or  US 

currency 


Foreip 
currency 


US 


or  US 
currency 


For«|n 
currency 


US  Mir 

equivalent 
or  US 
currency 


Soitnrlind 

Russia 

United  Slates 
Douglas  S  Wilson 

Untied  Kingdom 

France 

Swrtwiand 

Russu 

United  States 
lanne  IMan 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Swit/erlam) 

Flussu 

Unrted  Stales 

Total 


Frwc 
IMar 

DoHar 

F\wnd 
franc 
Franc 
Dollar 
Dollar 

l^nd 
franc 
Franc 
Dollar 
DoNar 


4«l  10 


312  28 

;;4 

40110 


31228 

774 

40110 


15000 
18800 


334U 


12718 
}.S»00 


356  00 
86  00 
15000 
lUOO. 


356  00 
86  00 
15000 


334  41 


U44I 


»7II 

iSMOO 

Wxi 
{.snob 


735  51 


31228 

774 

7:1.58 


312  28 

774 

;}5M 


277  18 

18800 

2  59900 

356  00 
86  00 
277  18 
lUOO 
2.59900 

356  00 
86  00 
277  18 
18800 
2.59900 


2.34000 


1.17154 


10.518  54 


ROetRI  C  BYRO 
Denaxratt  Leader  May  !   1985 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PL  95-384-22  U SC  1754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER,  FOR  TRAVEL  APR  5-13.  1985 


Ftame  ol  curre 

PirdMR 

Tranvortitni 

Mnnlnumi 

Tow 

Name  and  country 

'^                    Foreign 

US  dollar 
equnalent 

US  dollar 
Foreign        equivalent 

US  dollar 
Foreign         equvaknt 

Foreign 

US  dolUr 
equnraleni 

currency 

or  US 

currency          or  U  S 

currency          or  U  S 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency 

currency 

contncy 

Senator  Roten  l  Dok: 

fM* 

307  05 
1.962 

374  91  .. 
204  37  . 

307  05 
1962 

374  91 

hMC 

204  37 

Italy 
Senator  Strom  Fliurmona 

liri 

697  198 

347  21 

697  198 

347  21 

fngland 

franci  „ 

f^wnd 

339  07 

414  00  . 

33907 

414  00 

Franc 

„ 2.009  5 

20933.. 

2.0O9  5 

209  33 

Senator  ianies  McCtare 

Uti 

261 381 

13017  .. 

Ml  381 

13017 

England 

taM 

339  07 

2.208 

753.000 

41400 
23000 
37500 

33907 

2208 

753  000 

414  00 

.:::::::::::::::::::::::  N?   

230  00 

Senator  Paul  Uult 

._ „..  Un 

375  00 

England                                         

_.,..  Pound 

32514 

397  OO  .. 

32514 

397  00 

ram 

2  208 

230  OO  . 
362  00.. 

2.208 
726896 

23000 

Italy 

„ _  Un „ 

726896 

362  00 

Senator  Tlud  Cocliran 

i>*M 

Ftant 

tmt 

339  07 

41400.. 
230  00 

33907 
2  208 

41400 

:      ta? 

2  208 

23000 

NHy 

Un 

753.000 

375  00 

753  000 

375  00 

Senator  Larry  Pressler 

England 

l>ound 

339  07 

41400 

339  07 

414  00 

France                                           

Fnoc 

2.208 

23000 

2.208 

230  00 

Italy 

„ „.  (M 

753  000 

37500.. 

753  000 

375  00 

)o-»nnel.  Coe 

England 

rtuno 

„..„ 170 

207  00., 

170 

207  00 

Franc 

2.208 

23000  . 

2.208 

230  00 

Howard  0  Greene.  Ji : 

Lira 

753  000 

37500 



753.000 

37500 

England         ,. 

FHlund 

.      _                 33907 

41400 

339  07 

41400 

Franc 
Lira 

2  208 

23000 
37500 

2.208 
753  000 

23000 

Italy 

753.000 

37500 

Eli;aliein  Baldwn 

England 
France 

Pound 

33907 

414  00 

339  07 

414  00 

Franc 

2.208 

23000 

2208 

23000 

Italy 

Uri 

753.000 

37500 

753.000 

37500 

SAelia  Burke 

England 

Pound 

33907 

41400 

33907 

414  00 

France 

Franc 

2208 

230  00 

2208 

230  00 

itaN 

Lira 

753.000 

37500 

753.000 

375  00 

Dean  Burridge 

England 

Pound 

33907 

41400 

339  07 

414M 

Fiance 

Franc 

2.208 

23000 

2.208 

230  00 

Italy 

Lira 

753.000 

37500 

753  000 

375  00 

RoDen  B  Dow 

England 

Pound 

339  07 

41400 

33907 

41400 

France 

Franc 

2208 

23000 

2208 

230  00 

Italy 

Lira 

753.000 

375  00 

753  000 

375  00 

AILetin 

England 

Pound 

33907 

41400 

33907 

41400 

France 

Franc 

2.208 

230  00 

2208 

23000 

Italy 

Lira 

753000 

37500 

753  000 

37500 

Betty  Meyer 

fngland 

Pound 

33907 

414  00 

339  07 

414  00 

France 

FrarK 

2.208 

23000 

2208 

230  00 

Italy 

Lira 

753.000 

375  00 

753  000 

375  00 

Ian  Novins 

England 

Pound 

33907 

4140O 

339  0/ 

41400 

France 

Franc 

2208 

230  00 

2  208 

230  00 

Italy 

lira 

753000 

375  00 

753  000 

375  00 

Alan  FWer 

England 

Pound 

339  07 

41400 

339  07 

41400 

France 

Franc 

2208 

23000 

2  208 

23000 

Italy 

Lira 

753.000 

37500 

753000 

37500 
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AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22,  PL.  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER,  FOR  TRAVEL  APR  5-13,  1985-Continued 


Per  dwm 


Transportation 


MiscdUneous 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dolir 

US  iWUr 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

currency 

or  US 
currency 

currency 

or  US 
currency 

currency 

US  dollar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency 


Total 

US  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency  or  U  S 

currency 


Walt  Riker 

England 

France 

Italy     .._ 

Linda  White 

England 

France 

Italy 
Delegation  eipenses  ■ 

England 

France 

Germany 

Italy     


Pound 
Franc 

lira 

Pound 
Franc 
lira 


33907 

2.208 

753.000 

33907 

2.208 

753.000 


414  00  ... 
230  00  .... 
375  00  .... 

414  00  ... 
230  00  .. 
375  00  ... 


2.23946 

229  31 

6.048  51 


Tow 


17.74699 


13.296  22 


33907  414  00 

2.208  230  00 

753.000  375  00 

33907  414  00 

2.208  23000 

753.000  37500 

4  77894 

2.23946 

229  31 

6.048  51 


31.043  21 


.  Deletation  e««nse5  include  direct  payments  and  reimDu-sements  to  ttie  Slate  Oe(«nm«,t  and  to  tt«  Defense  Oeparlment  under  autlwity  ol  sec  502(1))  ol  the  Mutual  S«urity  W  ol  1954.  as  amended  by  sec  22  ol  PL  95-384,  and  S 
Res  179.  arecdtoMay  25.  1977 

ROBERT  J  DOIE 
Majority  Leader  June  28  1985 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  PL  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  ARMS  CONTROL  OBSERVER  GROUP,  fOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  AND  THE  MINORITY  LEADERS.  MAR  9- 
15,  1985 


Per  diem 

Iransportator                    Miscellaneous 

Tola 

Name  >ncl  countrv 

Name  ol  currency                   f„„j„ 
currency 

US  dollai 

equnralent 
orUS 
currency 

US  dolUr  US  dollar 
Foreign  equnalent  Foreign  equnalent 
currency          or  U  S          currency          or  U  S 

currency                            currency 

Foreign 

currency 

US  dollar 

equnalent 

or  US 

currency 

Senator  Roben  J  Dote 

rraac      928 

320  00 
64800 
432  00    . 
33200... 
432  00  .. 
307  00  .. 
397  52 
374  38 
54000 
648  00 
432  00 
43200 
432  00 
432  00 
648  00 
648  00 
432  00 
432  00 
432  00 
432  00 
432  00 
432  00 
432  00 
432  00 

928 

3.691  20 

1,252  80 

962  80 

1,252  80 

890  30 

1.152  80 

2.897  70 

1.56f 

3.691  20 

1.252  80 

1.252  80 

1.252  80 

1.252  80 

3.691  20 

3.691  20 

1.252  80 

1.252  80 

1.252  80 

1,252  80 

1.252  80 

1.252  80 

1.252  80 

1252  80 

320  00 

Senator  TeO  Stevens 

hm -    ~ 1.879  20 

1812           624  83                 -.- 

1.272  83 

Senator  Rclurd  Lugar 

Franc                                         -          125280 

432  00 

S«it;erUnd                 ._ 

Senator  Win  Warner 

Franc                       _ 962  80 

332  00 

Switzerland     - — 

Senator  Don  NcHles 

[.»«.                                                         1  752  80 

432  00 

Switzerland 

Senator  Rotien  C  Byrd 

fi^                                                       890  30 

307  00 

Switnrland                _ — 

Senator  Oailiorne  Pet. 

Hmt. - 1.15280 

1 812           624J3               - - 

397  52 

Senator  Sam  Nunn 

haac       1.085  70 

999  21 

Senator  Edwarr)  Kenne<t» 

Fiaac                                  -         l'S66 

540  00 

Senator  Mien  Gore 

FOK          - 1.879  20 

1817           624  83        . - 

1.272  83 

Switzerland 
JoArne  L  Coe 

h«B....._ 1,252  80 

432  00 

Howard  0  Greene.  Jr 

taK                                                 125280 

432  00 

Switzerland     

David  Pran 

Franc                                                         1  252  80 

432  M 

Switzerland     

George  W  Wiwonii 

franc 1.252  80 

432  00 

Switzerland 
Robert  Bell 

1.812           624  83      

FtW                                                     1  879  20 

1.272  83 

SwiUerland                                      

Wally  Burnett 

Hm - 1.879  20 

1,812           624  83 

1.272  83 

C  Ricnari)  D  Amato 

Cr>fW                                                                                                         1   ?S?  80 

432  00 

Switzerland 
Roderic*  DeArmenI 

f,j,K                          1.252  80 

15.04895 

432  00 

A,  Lelin 

franc                    1.252  80 

432  00 

Switzerland 
fiizabetn  A  Meyer 

Switzerland 
George  F  Murpby  |r 

Switzerland 
Kennein  Myers 

Switzerland 
)an  Novins 

Switzerland 
Alan  Porter 

Switzerland 
Delegation  erpenses  ' 

Switzerland 

Franc  1252  80 
franc  1252  80 
franc  1252  80 
Franc  1.252  80 
franc                                                 1252  80 

432  00 
432  00 
432  00 
432  00 
432  00 
15  048  95 

10.91090 

3.124  15                           15.048  95 

29  084  00 

Total 

1  Oelejalion  eifienses  include  direct  payments 
and  S  Res  179  agreed  to  May  25  1977 

and  reimbursements  to  ttie  Department  ot  State  and  to  the  Department  ot  Delense  under  authority  ol  sec 

502(b)  ol  the  Mutual  Security  Act  ol  1954  as  amended  by  sec  22  ol  P I  95  384 

ROBERT  )  DOLE 
Maiority  Leader  Sept   16   1985 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 

S.  1764.  A  bill  to  require  emergency  posi- 
tion indicatinK  radio  beacons  on  uninspected 
United  States  fishing,  fish  processing  and 
fish  tender  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (for  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Hatch): 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  cor- 
recting the  enrollment  of  H.R.  2409;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  1764.  A  bill  to  require  emergency 
position  indicating  radio  beacons  on 
uninspected  U.S.  fishing,  fish  process- 
ing and  fish  tender  vessels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EMERGENCY  RADIO  BEACONS 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
quire emergency  position  indicating 
radio  beacons  [EPIRB's]  on  American 
fishing  vessels. 

EPIRB's  are  inexpensive  homing  de- 
vices, costing  $300  to  $500  apiece, 
which  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  im- 
mediately locate  a  distressed  vessel. 
When  a  vessel  has  capsized— or  is  in 
danger  of  doing  so— in  high  seas  or 
frigid  weather,  an  EPIRB  can  literally 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

Let  me  give  a  real  world  example  of 
the  great  need  for  EPIRB's.  Late  last 
year,  the  fishing  vessel  Amazing  Grace 
sank  off  the  Delaware  coast.  All  seven 
crew  members  perished  and  the  bodies 
were  never  recovered.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  conclud- 
ed: 

If  the  Amazing  Grace  had  been  equipped 
with  an  EPIRB,  its  sinking  might  have  t>een 
detected  earlier  by  a  satellite  or  an  airplane 
and  the  search  effort  concentrated  in  a 
much  narrower  area,  increasing  the  likeli- 
hood of  findmg  the  location  of  the  sinking 
vessel  and  possible  survivors. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Subcommit- 
tee heard  testimony  this  morning  on 
the  safety  record  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try. Commercial  fishing  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  occupations  in  Amer- 
ica today,  and  solutions  to  the  safety 
problems  will  require  a  concerted  and 
determined  effort  by  the  industry,  its 
insurers,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Congress.  This  EPIRB  legislation  is 
the  first  of  many  necessary  steps  to 


protect     America's     watermen     from 
today's  dangers. 

I  note  that  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia, Congressman  Herb  Bateman. 
has  introduced  an  identical  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  Coast  Guard  have  each  endorsed 
this  legislative  concept.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  correspondence 
from  each  agency  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge 
prompt  action  on  this  essential  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Transportation 

Safety  Board. 
Waahinglon.  DC.  June  26.  198S. 
Adm.  James  S.  Gracey. 
Commandant. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Admiral  Gracey:  A  1984  study  '  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  indicates  that  an  aver- 
age of  185  U.S.  fishing  vessels  and  43  lives 
were  lost  in  accidents  each  year  between 
1970  and  1982.  Many  of  these  vessels  sank 
before  the  crews  could  transmit  a  distress 
message,  and  the  crews  perished  before 
rescue  units  were  alerted.  On  November  14, 
1984.  the  U.S.  fishing  vessel  Amazing  Grace 
sank  about  80  nautical  miles  east  of  Dela- 
ware with  seven  people  at>oard.  The  Coast 
Guard  was  not  notified  for  24  hours  because 
the  crew  either  did  not.  or  was  unable  to. 
transmit  a  distress  message.  The  Coast 
Guard  conducted  a  16-day  search  for  the 
vessel  and  crew  without  success.  The  search 
effort  Included  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  air- 
craft and  is  estimated  to  have  cost  more 
than  $12  million. 

The  Coast  Guard  requires  that  most  com- 
mercial vessels  except  fishing  vessels  t>f 
equipped  with  emergency  position  indicat- 
ing radio  beacons  (EPIRBs)  which  transmit 
on  the  frequencies  of  121.5  and  243  MHZ. 
Commercial  and  private  aircraft,  and  re- 
cently a  satellite,  monitor  the  121.5  MHz 
frequency,  and  military  aircraft  monitor  the 
243  MHz  frequency.  If  the  Amazing  Grace 
had  been  equipped  with  an  EPIRB.  its  sink- 
ing might  have  been  detected  earlier  by  a 
satellite  or  an  airplane  and  the  search  effort 
concentrated  In  a  much  narrower  area,  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  of  finding  the  loca- 
tion of  the  sinking  vessel  and  possible  survi- 
vors. 

On  April  24,  1980,  as  a  result  of  Its  investi- 
gation of  the  sinking  of  the  fishing  vessel 
M/V  LOBSTA-1  '  about  50  nautical  miles 
southeast  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Safety 
Board  Issued  Safety  Recommendation  M- 
80-23  to  the  Coast  Guard:  Seek  authority 
to  require  the  carriage  of  emergency  posi- 
tion indicating  radio  beacons  (EPIRB)  on 
documented  U.S.  fishing  vessels  and.  In  the 
Interim  period  pursue  all  available  means  to 
encourage  their  use.  " 

On  December  23.  1980.  the  Coast  Guard 
replied  that  it  did  not  Intend  to  seek  legisla- 
tive authority  to  require  current  EPIRBs  on 
fishing  vessels,  since  a  new  satellite  system 


'  T.E.  Han  and  P  Perrlnl.  Analyses  of  U.S.  Com 
mercial  Fishing  Vessel  Losses.  1970- 1B82."  May  &. 
1984 

'  Marine  Accident  Reporl-Flshing  Vessel  M/V 
IX>BSTA  1  Capsizing  and  Sinking  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Point  Judith.  Rhode  Island.  September  23. 
1978    (NTSB  MAR  80-6). 


could  be  ready  before  the  4-  to  5year  period 
needed  to  obtain  the  enabling  legislation 
and  to  adopt  Implementing  regulations.  In 
the  response  it  was  stated  that  the  Coast 
Guard  intends  to  seek  legislative  authority 
to  require  the  satellite  EPIRB  system  on 
U.S.  vessels,  including  fishing  vessels  at 
some  yet  unspecified  date  when  the  satellite 
system  l)ecomes  operational 

An  International  satellite  system  project. 
COSPAS-SARSAT.  that  began  in  1982  is 
nov.'  in  Its  demonstration  and  operational 
phase,  with  four  polar  orbiting  satellites 
that  monitor  two  frequencies,  121.5  and  406 
MHz.  According  to  available  Information, 
the  system  has  provided  alert  and  location 
data  In  112  marine  and  aviation  distress  Inci- 
dents worldwide.  Involving  333  persons  and 
resulting  In  the  rescue  of  289  survivors. 
Among  these  distress  Incidents  were  12  In- 
volving fishing  vessels  from  which  67  per- 
sons were  rescued.  In  each  marine  Incident, 
rescuers  were  alerted  to  the  vessel  by  an 
EPIRB  from  the  vessel  transmitting  on  the 
121.5  MHz  frequency.  In  each  aviation  inci- 
dent, rescuers  were  alerted  by  an  emergency 
locator  transmitter  (ELT),  a  device  similar 
to  an  EPIRB.  which  transmiu  on  the  121.5 
MHz  frequency  and  is  carried  onboard  most 
aircraft. 

Before  the  COSPAS  SARSAT  system 
design  is  made  final,  the  participating  coun- 
tries must  decide  which  frequency  Is  the 
best  to  use.  determine  the  extent  of  system 
use  t>eyond  the  marine  and  aviation  modes, 
and  adopt  user  Identifications.  Until  these 
issues  are  resolved,  which  may  take  much 
longer  than  the  current  target  date  of  1990, 
U.S.  fishing  vessels  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  safety  offered  by  the  existing  satel- 
lite detection  system  which  has  been  proven 
to  successfully  detect  signals  emitted  by 
EPIRBs  on  the  121.5  MHz  frequency 

In  the  5  years  since  the  Safety  Board 
made  Safety  Recommendation  M  80-23, 
about  1.000  fishing  vessels  and  more  than 
200  lives  have  been  lost  In  accidents.  Al- 
though the  Coast  Guard  has  actively  pro- 
moted EPIRBs  on  fishing  vessels,  most  fish- 
ing vessels  still  do  not  carry  them.  The  cost 
of  providing  the  approximately  33,000  docu- 
mented US  fishing  vessels  with  EPIRBs  Is 
estimated  at  less  than  $10  million.  The 
search  for  the  Amazing  Grace  alone  cost 
about  $12  million.  Because  the  date  for  im- 
plementation of  a  full  satellite  system  Is 
still  indefinite,  and  many  issues  are  yet  to 
be  resolved,  the  Safety  Board  believes  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  Coast  Guard  to 
delay  establishing  a  requirement  for 
EPIRBs  on  U.S.  fishing  vessels.  The  Safety 
Board  believes  that  the  Coast  Guard  should 
seek  legislative  authority  Immediately  so 
that  regulations  requiring  U.S.  fishing  ves- 
sels to  be  equipped  with  current  EPIRBs 
can  t>e  promulgated  without  further  delay. 
Safety  Recommendation  M-80-23  is  l)eing 
held  In  an  "Open— Unacceptable  Action  " 
status  pending  further  response  from  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jim  Burnett. 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Department  of 

Transportation. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Washington  DC.  September  19.  198S. 
Hon.  James  E.  Burnett, 
Chairman.  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:   We   have   reviewed 
your  letter  dated  June  26.  1985.  concerning 
safety    recommendation    M-80-023    for   the 


carriage  of  emergency  position  indicating 
radio  beacons  (EPIRBs)  on  documented 
U.S.  fishing  vessels.  This  safety  recommen- 
dation wsis  issued  as  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  sinking  of  the  fishing  vessel 
LOBSTA-1.  The  following  is  our  response  to 
the  Board's  further  discussion  of  this  safety 
recommendation. 

recommendation  m-80-023 

Seek  authority  to  require  the  carriage  of 
emergency  position  indicating  radio  beacons 
(EPIRB)  on  documented  U.S.  fishing  vessels 
and.  in  the  interim  period,  pursue  all  avail- 
able means  to  encourage  their  use. 

STATUS 

This  recommendation  is  concurred  with. 
The  Coast  Guard  will  seek  legislative  au- 
thority to  require  EPIRBs  on  documented 
U.S.  fishing  vessels.  In  the  intrim.  the  Coast 
Guard  continues  to  stress  the  importance  of 
carrying  EPIRBs  on  fishing  vessels.  Coast 
Guard  District  Commanders  are  presently 
required  to  use  any  practicable  means  to  en- 
courage fishing  vessels  going  more  than 
twenty  miles  offshore  to  carry  EPIRBs.  The 
Coast  Guard's  position  on  this  subject  has 
recently  been  reiterated  in  Navigation  and 
Vessel  Inspection  Circular  (NVIC)  6-85. 
dated  June  4.  1985.  This  NVIC  (copy  en- 
closed) establishes  voluntary  minimum 
standards  for  radio  and  shiptward  naviga- 
tion equipment  on  U.S.  uninspected  com- 
mercial fishing  vessels. 
Sincerely. 

J.S.  Gracey, 
Admiral  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
CommandanLm 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  571,  a  bill  to  amend  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  53  of  title  31.  United 
Stales  Code,  relating  to  currency  re- 
ports. 

S.   1233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1233,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  ensure  the  proper 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals. 

S.   13S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eagleton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1382,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  re- 
spect to  insider  trading. 

S.   M40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenbercer]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1440,  a  bill  to  restrict 
smoking  to  designated  areas  ir  all  U.S. 
Government  buildings. 

S.   1570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
his  name,  and  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaca],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1570,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  the 
employees  of  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  from  the  provisions 
of  that  act  relating  to  maximum 
hours,  to  clarify  the  application  of 
that  act  to  volunteers,  and  for  othtr 
purposes. 

S.   1629 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1629,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  treat  certain  agri- 
cultural products  as  like  products  for 
purposes  of  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  investigatiorts. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbercer, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  each  year  as  "National  Arbor 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  188 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  188,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  July  6,  1986.  as  "National 
Air  Traffic  Control  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  195 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 195,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  20.  1985, 
through  October  26,  1985.  as  "Nation- 
al Temporary  Services  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 60,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
strengthen  support  for  the  national 
investment  in  research  and  advanced 
education  capabilities. 


S.  Con  Res.  79 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2409)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  authorities  under  that  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
National  Research  Institutes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  make  the  following  correc- 
tions: 

(1)  In  the  proposed  section  406(a)(3)(B). 
strike  out  "disease"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "diseases". 

(2)  In  the  proposed  section  408(a)(2)(B). 
strike  out  "90,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$98,000"      and      insert      in      lieu      thereof 

$90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$98,000,000". 

(3)  In  the  proposed  section  436(b)(2), 
insert  a  comma  after  "rehabilitation'". 

(4)  Redesignate  the  proposed  section  enti- 
tled "Studies  Respecting  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research  Personnel"  as  section 
489. 

(5)  In  the  proposed  section  495(c).  Insert 
"of""  after  "date  of  enactment". 

(6)  l/l  the  proposed  section  497.  strike  out 
"or  national""  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  a 

national"". 

(7)  In  the  proposed  section  442(f).  strike 
out  "Advi-sory""  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 

"Advisory"". 

(8)  In  the  proposed  section  487(c)(4)(A). 
strike  out  ■■A  =  *(t-s/t)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 79-CORRECTING  THE 
ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  2409 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Hatch)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE, RURAL  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1986 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT  NO. 
775 

Mr.    METZENBAUM    proposed    an 
amendment    to    the    bill    (H.R     3037) 
making    appropriations    for    Agricul- 
ture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies    for    the    fiscal    year   ending 
September  30,  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 
On      page      57.      line      10,      strike      out 
$394,044,000""    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
$396,244,000.  of  which  $4,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  and  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act". 


DIXON-SIMON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
776 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  H.R.  3037.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  26.  strike  out  $3,350,000"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,650,000.  of 
which  not  less  than  $3,000,000  shall  be  used 
for  the  planning,  design,  and  development 
of  a  plant  and  animal  sciences  research 
center  of  the  University  of  Illinois  located  in 
Champaign-Urbana.  Illinois". 
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EXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  777 


Mr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bin  H.R.  3037.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  221  of  the  Biomass  Energy 
and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-294:  42  U.S.C.  8821)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  September  30,  1984'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  June  30,  1986': 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Secretary  may  modify  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  conditional  commit- 
ment for  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  sub- 
title made  before  October  1,  1984.  including 
the  amount  of  the  loan  guarantee.  Enewrl- 
ment  of  this  Section  shall  not  be  ii.terpret- 
ed  as  indicating  Congressional  approval 
with  respect  to  any  pending  conditional 
commitments  under  this  Act." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFTAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  the  following  hearings: 

On  October  23.  1985.  beginning  at  10 
a.m..  in  562  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  S.  1684.  a  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain 
Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Kaw.  Otoe-Missouria.  Pawnee. 
Ponca.  and  Tonkawa  Indian  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma;  S.  1724.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  to 
design  and  construct  hydroelectric 
power  facilities  at  WD.  Mayo  Lock 
and  Dam:  and.  S.  1728.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa to  lease  certain  lands  held  in 
trust  for  up  to  99  years,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Those  wishing  additional  in- 
formation on  these  bills  should  con- 
tact Peter  Taylor,  staff  director.  John 
Vance,  staff  attorney,  of  Michael  Mah- 
setky.  staff  attorney,  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  224-2251. 

On  October  25.  1985.  a  field  hearing, 
commencing  at  9:30  a.m.,  at  the  Feder- 
al Building.  Courtroom  No.  3.  701  C 
Street.  Anchorage.  AK,  on  S.  1298,  a 
bill  to  coordinate  and  expand  services 
for  the  prevention,  identification,  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  Indian  youth,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Those  wishing  additional  in- 
formation should  contact  Mary  Jane 
Wrenn.  special  counsel,  at  224-2251.  or 
Sheila  Rogan,  professional  staff 
member  at  224-6665.  both  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  hearing  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  regarding  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  has  been  postponed. 


The  hearing  was  scheduled  for 
Thursday.  October  17.  1985,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  328-A  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  committee  will 
announce  the  rescheduling  of  the 
hearing  at  a  later  time. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GAO     FINDS     TEAMSTERS     CEN 
TRAL    STATES    PENSION    FUND 
HAS  IMPROVED  MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  since  its 
formation  30  years  ago,  the  $5.2  billion 
Teamsters  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  had  been  plagued  by  mismanage- 
ment and  the  influence  of  organized 
criminals. 

The  largest  of  the  Nation's  multiem- 
ployer retirement  programs,  the  fund 
was  known  as  "the  bank  for  the  mob" 
because  of  its  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  loans  to  casinos,  resorts,  and 
other  enterprises,  several  of  which 
were  controlled  by  persons  with  ties  to 
organized  crime. 

The  fund  was  an  embarrassment  to 
the  many  competently  and  honestly 
managed  pension  and  welfare  benefit 
plans.  It  was  also  a  source  of  concern 
to  the  298.563  active  participants  and 
the  124.075  retirees  and  beneficiaries 
whose  economic  futures  and  well-being 
depended  on  the  solvency  of  this  giant 
trust.  As  recently  as  1981.  fears  were 
expressed  that  the  fund  had  been 
looted  and  that  it  might  not  be  able  to 
meet  its  long-range  commitments. 

However,  the  funds  future  looks 
much  brighter  today.  A  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  indicates  the 
fund  management  has  improved. 

The  turnaround  in  the  fund's  for- 
tunes came  about  for  several  reasons, 
one  of  the  principal  ones  being  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  historic  pen- 
sion reform  law  of  1974.  ERISA. 

With  passage  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  monitor  the  activities  of  pen- 
sion plans,  to  intervene  if  necessary  to 
protect  plan  assets  and  to  work  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Justice  Department  in  identifying  and 
controlling  gross  mismanagement  and 
criminal  exploitation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
in  the  late  1970's  and  as  its  ranking 
minority  member  since  1981.  I  strong- 
ly recommended  to  Labor  Department 
officials  that,  using  the  authority 
vested  in  them  by  ERISA,  they  act 
promptly  and  forcefully  to  protect 
fund  assets  and  install  honest,  compe- 
tent management. 

The  first  year  of  ERISAs  life,  1975 
coincided  with  growing  revelations  of 
corrupt  practices  within  the  Team- 
sters Central  States  Fund.  Concern 
about  these  practices  was  evident 
among  the  public  and  in  Congress. 


Recently  released  from  prison  for 
crimes  that  included  fraud  against  the 
fund  he  had  founded.  Jimmy  Hoffa 
was  kidnapped  in  1975  and  presumed 
to  have  been  murdered  by  organized 
crime  figures  who  allegedly  did  not 
want  him  to  return  to  leadership  of 
the  union  or  the  fund. 

Also  in  1975.  Federal  prosecutors 
lost  a  major  case  involving  alleged  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  fund  of  $4  mil- 
lion in  part  because  potential  wit- 
nesses were  gunned  down. 

These  events,  coupled  with  a  Labor 
Department  study  in  1975.  showed  sig- 
nificant influence  of  organized  crime 
in  the  Teamsters  fund,  and  caused  the 
Department  to  mount  what  it  termed 
a  full-scale  investigation  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  retirement  trust. 

Meanwhile,  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee was  considering  beginning 
its  own  inquiry  into  corruption  in  the 
labor-management  field,  focusing  on 
pension  and  welfare  benefit  plans. 
However.  Labor  Department  officials 
assured  us  in  December  of  1975  that  a 
subcommittee  investigation  would  not 
be  necessary  and  that  they  were  invok- 
ing ERISA  for  the  first  time  against  a 
major  fund,  that  of  the  Central  States, 
and  against  other  large  retirement  and 
welfare  trusts. 

Unfortunately,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Inquiry  got  off  to  an  uncertain 
start  and  never  did  get  on  track.  Prin- 
cipal shortcomings  in  the  Depart- 
ments  7-year  effort  were  cited  in 
detail  in  a  191page  report  issued  on 
August  3,  1981,  by  the  Senate  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee. 

In  its  report,  the  subcommittee 
strongly  recommended  that  the  Labor 
Department  use  its  ERISA  powers  to 
have  the  fund  enter  into  a  consent 
decree  wherein  the  fund,  without  ad- 
mitting guilt,  would  agree  to  a  series 
of  operational  and  administrative  re- 
forms under  the  supervision  of  a  Fed- 
eral court.  GAO.  which  had  monitored 
the  Labor  Departments  inquiry  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee,  made  the  same  recom- 
mendation. 

The  following  year,  on  September 
22,  1982,  the  Labor  Department  did 
enter  a  consent  decree  with  the  fund 
which,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  Chicago,  contained  most 
of  the  safeguards  that  the  Govern- 
ment set  out  to  achieve  in  1975,  includ- 
ing an  agreement  by  the  trustees  of 
the  fund:  First,  to  operate  the  pension 
plan  in  compliance  with  ERISA; 
second,  to  continue  to  use  a  named  fi- 
duciary who  is  also  independent  asset 
manager";  third,  to  remove  trustees 
and  employees  if  they  are  convicted  of 
embezzlement  and  certain  other 
crimes;  and  fourth,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  by  the  court  of  an  inde 
pendent  special  counsel  with  full  au- 
thority to  examine  the  fund's  future 
activities  and  report  on  compliance  of 


the  trustees  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
sent decree. 

The  GAO  report,  entitled  "The  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Oversight  of  the 
Management  of  the  Teamsters  Central 
States  Pension  and  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Funds. "  indicates  that  the  fund 
and  its  trustees  are  complying  with 
the  terms  of  the  consent  decree;  have 
instituted,  or  are  instituting,  most  of 
the  reforms  called  for  in  the  consent 
decree;  and  are  cooperating  with  the 
operation  of  the  outside  independent 
asset  manager. 

From  information  provided  by  GAO, 
then,  we  can  now  be  more  hopeful 
that  the  fund  has  taken  a  major  step 
toward  being  managed  competently 
and  according  to  established  proce- 
dures. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  ERISA  statute  and  to  the  work 
of  the  Labor  Department.  In  carrying 
out  as  complex,  precedent-setting  and 
comprehensive  a  law  as  ERISA,  the 
Department  initially  made  some  mis- 
steps, some  of  them  serious,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Investigation  Subcommit- 
tee have  noted.  However,  today  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fund  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction  and  the  interests  of  the 
participants  and  beneficiaries  are 
being  protected. 

I  would  also  commend  the  new  man- 
agers of  the  fund.  They  came  into 
office  at  a  time  of  great  internal  diffi- 
culty at  the  Fund  and  appear  to  have 
steered  a  course  of  reform.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  end  of  the  road.  With  all 
the  problems  of  the  past,  the  Labor 
Department,  the  trustees,  and  the 
fund  managers  should  continue  to  reg- 
ularly monitor  progress  in  the  future. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  commenda- 
tions to  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Over  the  last  10  years,  begin- 
ning in  1975  when  the  subcommittee 
considered  conducting  its  own  inquiry 
into  pension  and  welfare  plans,  we 
have  benefited  significantly  from  the 
assistance  of  GAO  auditors  and  execu- 
tives. The  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  case  is  a  good  illustration  of 
what  an  important  resource  GAO  is 
for  Congress.  All  too  often  the  dedicat- 
ed men  and  women  of  this  arm  of  the 
Congress  do  not  receive  the  credit 
they  deserve.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  Senator  Nunn  in  com- 
mending the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  current  management  of  the  Team- 
sters Central  States  Pension  Fund  for 
their  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  fund 
has  improved  the  management  of  its 
considerable  assets. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  has  historically  re- 
viewed labor  racketeering  issues,  and 
during  the  last  decade,  considerable 
time  and  effort  has  been  devoted  to 
oversight  of  the  Central  States  Fund. 
The  findings  have  not  always  been  fa- 
vorable; in  fact,  they  have  often  been 
miserable.      Therefore,      the      report 


issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  July  18,  which  concludes 
that  the  fund  has  improved  its  man- 
agement procedures,  is  particularly 
welcome. 

Of  course,  GAO's  report  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  signal  to  allow  prudent 
practices  to  become  lax,  given  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  contributed  in  and  in- 
vested by  the  fund,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  participants  who  rely 
on  the  fund  for  present  and  future 
income.  Further,  the  GAO  report  only 
concentrated  on  several  items,  albeit 
important  ones:  a  civil  suit  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  against 
former  trustees  of  the  fund,  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  consent  decree  be- 
tween DOL  and  the  fund,  the  impact 
of  loans  made  by  the  fund  to  three 
hotels  in  Las  Vegas,  and  the  process- 
ing of  claims  by  the  health  and  wel- 
fare fund.  Proper  management  of  the 
funds  assets  encompasses  more  than 
these  discrete  topics  and  requires  con- 
stant vigilence.  The  fund,  like  other 
large  welfare  funds,  remains  a  natural 
target  for  organized  crime  and  other 
unscrupulous  groups. 

I  would  like  to  thank  GAO  for  its 
continued  assistance  to  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  and 
to  commend  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  new  managers  of  the  fund  and 
express  the  hope  that  recent  progress 
will  continue.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JERSEY  FEDERA- 
TION OF  TEMPLE  YOUTH 
URBAN  MITZVAH  CORPS 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  Jersey  Federation  of 
Temple  Youth  Urban  Mitzvah  Corps, 
a  New  Jersey-based  youth  group 
which  devotes  itself  each  summer  to 
aiding  the  handicapped,  elderly,  and 
underprivileged. 

The  JFTY  Urban  Mitzvah  Corps  is  a 
6-week  summer  program  sponsored  by 
the  Jersey  Federation  of  Temple 
Youth.  It  consists  of  24  high  school 
students,  selected  every  year  from 
both  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
These  students  live  and  work  together 
from  June  to  August  to  better  the 
lives  of  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
an  urban  New  Jersey  community. 

Based  at  Rutgers  University  in  New- 
Brunswick,  the  group  seeks  to  interact 
and  establish  understanding  with  dis- 
advantaged New  Brunswick  residents. 
In  its  16  years  of  existence  the  Urban 
Mitzvah  Corps  has  had  members  vol- 
unteer their  services  at  a  senior  citi- 
zens resource  center,  at  a  day  camp  for 
the  underprivileged,  at  a  Jewish  home 
for  the  aged,  at  a  children's  day  care 
center,  at  two  inner-city  playgrounds, 
and  at  a  day  camp  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  children. 
These  experiences  have  made  possible 
the  open  exchange  of  values  and  ideas, 
benefiting  both  the  participants  and 


those  with   whom  they  have  shared 
their  time  and  their  concern. 

Mr.  President,  the  JTTY  Urban 
Mitzvah  Corps  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  fine  efforts  and  for  its  success  in 
aiding  the  disadvantaged.  The  Urban 
Mitzvah  Corps  has  also  fostered  un- 
derstanding between  various  segments 
of  the  community.  The  concern  and 
dedication  shown  by  its  participants 
are  truly  worthy  of  recognition.* 


WEEKLY  BUDGET 
SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  f>resident.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeplng  report  for  the 
week  of  October  7.  1985,  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  re- 
sponse to  section  5  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
report  also  serves  as  the  scorekeeplng 
report  for  the  purposes  of  section  311 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  OmcE, 
Washington,  DC.  October  15.  198S. 
Hon.  Pete  V  Domenici. 
C?iatrmari,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effect  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  In  the 
most  recent  resolution.  S.  Con.  Res.  32.  This 
report  meets  the  requirements  for  Senate 
scorekeeplng  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32 
and  is  current  through  October  11.  1985. 
The  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  my  last 
report. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 

CBO  Weekly  Scorekoting  Report  tor  the 
U.S.  Senate,  99th  Congress.  1st  Session 
AS  of  October  11,  1985 
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WORLD  FOOD  DAY  IN 
BALTIMORE 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  Oc- 
tober 16.  1985.  will  hold  very  special 
significance  for  communities  around 
our  Nation  and  around  the  world.  It 
will  mark  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
World  Food  Day,  an  occasion  to  focus 
attention  on  the  continuing  tragedy  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  join  together  in  a  com- 
mitment to  ending  it. 

In  my  own  city  of  Baltimore,  con- 
cerned citizens  have  devised  an  innova- 
tive new  project  in  observance  of 
World  Food  Day  which  I  feel  to  l>e  es- 
pecially valuable,  and  to  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  particular  atten 
tion.  Called  RSWP-Restaurants 
Sharing  V  -i-  V  Percent  (10%)— the 
event  represents  a  coordinated  efforts 
by  antihunger  organizations,  area  res- 
taurants and  their  patrons,  and  the 
local  media,  wherein  almost  200  Balti- 
more-area restaurants  will  donate  10 
percent  of  their  gross  receipts  on  Oc- 
tober 16  to  help  fight  hunger.  Five 
percent  will  go  to  the  Maryland  Food 
Committee  for  emergency  feeding  pro- 
grams in  the  State,  while  the  other  5 
percent  will  be  donated  to  the  Emer- 
gency Task  Force  on  Africa  for  famine 
relief.  If  this  project,  to  date  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  were  to  be  duplicated 
around  the  country  the  effect  could  be 
monumental,  bringing  not  only  imme- 
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diate  relief  to  the  hungry  on  an 
annual  basis,  but  increased  involve- 
ment by  a  broad  cross  section  of  our 
society  in  developing  long-term  solu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  the  business 
people  whose  generosity  has  made  the 
RSWP  projects  possible,  as  well  as 
the  organizers,  sponsors,  and  partici- 
pants of  this  tremendous  effort.  I  ask 
that  the  following  articles  about 
World  Food  Day  and  the  RSWP 
projects  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow. 

tFYom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  9.  1985] 
WoRU)  Pood  Day  in  Baltimore 

Wednesday.  October  16.  is  World  Food 
Day  and  many  Baltimore  area  restaurants 
are  supporting  a  project  to  share  with  the 
hungry.  U  Is  called  RSWP. 

You  can  participate! 

Restaurants  throughout  the  Baltimore 
area  will  donate  10%  of  their  gross  receipts 
on  World  Pood  Day  Half  the  revenue  will 
be  given  to  the  Maryland  Pood  Committee 
and  half  will  be  given  lo  the  Emergency 
Tasltforce  on  Africa.  The  project  Is 
RSWP-Restaurants  Sharing  Ten  (V  plus 
V)  Percent.  Respond,  please. 

Select  and  dine  at  one  of  them  on  World 
Pood  Day.  October  16  Ten  percent  of  the 
cost  will  be  donated  to  help  the  hungry. 

OCTOBER   16— A  DAY  TO  DINE  OUT— OCTOBER 
1«— A  DAY  TO  SHARE 

List  of  Participating  RSWP  Restaurants 

Admirals  Cup-Pells  Point. 

AJibar— Charles  Street. 

Alexs  Chicken  Plus— Charles  Street 

Alley-Oops!-Pederal  Hill. 

Allvlew  Inn— Columbia. 

American  Cafe— Harborplace 

Andy's  Restaurant  and  Lounge— Govans. 

Bamboo  House— Harborplace. 

Bamboo  House— Cockeysvllle. 

Berthas— Pells  Point. 

Blue  Sky  Restaurant— Park  Avenue. 

Brass  Elephant-Charles  Street. 

Brass  Kettle  Inn-Hamilton. 

Brasserie  at  Peabody  Court— Mt.  Vernon. 

Bridge  Restaurant— Downtown. 

Brocatos  Italian  Restaurant— Eastpoint 
Mall 

Browns  Cafe— Charles  Street. 

Bud  Paollnos-Hlghlandtown 

Buddy  Chipps-Mldtown  Belvedere 

Bullcoki  Comer— Lexington  Market. 

Burkes  Cafe— Inner  Harbor 

Caesar's  Restaurant-  Downtown. 

Cafe  Park  Plaza-Charles  Street 
Cafe  des  Artistes— Mount  Washington. 
Cafe  Tattoo-Bel  Air  Road 
Candlelight  Inn-CatonsvUle. 
Caprlcclo's— Little  Italy 
Captain  Harvey's- Owlngs  Mills. 
Carolyns  of  Glenmoni— Towson. 
Casa  Giannerinl-North  Hamilton. 
Castello  d'Abruzzo— Brooklyn. 
Charles  Street  Pantry-Charles  Street. 
Charles  Village  Pub-Charles  Village. 
Charlie  Chlapparellls-Towson 
Chlapparelli's-Little  Italy 
Chesapeake  Restaurant -Charles  Street. 
Chez  Fernand-  Downtown 
China  Doll  Restaurant-Park  Avenue 
China  House  Restaurant— Charles  Street 
Chinese       Gourmet        Restaurant -Park 
Avenue. 
Chung  Wah-Westview. 
Cinnabar— Downtown. 
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City  I jghts— Harborplace. 

Conservatory    at    Peabody   Court— Mount 
Vernon. 

Con.structlon  Company -Downtown. 

Cross  Roads  Restaurant    Cross  Keys. 

Cultured  Pearl  Cafe-  Hollins  Market. 

Da  Mimmo  Restaurant— Little  Italy. 

Delia  Rose's  Belair  Inn— Overlea. 

Dici  NaLZ  Vellegia    Towson. 

DIno's-  Glen  Bumie. 

Duffy's    Irvinglon. 

Dynasty    Randallstown. 

H  East    Tremont  Hotel. 

fahel's  Place    Mount  Royal. 

^:uropean  Cafe    Highlandtown. 

Hlying  FYuit  Fantasy    Harlx)rplace. 

Htzgerald's  Havilah  Inn    Taneytown. 

hYanlis  Pisa— Bel  Air. 

H'razier's     Restaurant     &     Tap     Room- 
Ham  pden. 

Friends  at  Fells  Point— Fells  Point. 

Gallery  Restaurant -Hilton  Hotel/Colum- 
bia. 

GAMPYs— Charles  Street. 

Gelato  Cafe- Pells  Point. 

Georgetown  North— Bel  Air. 

Gianni's-  Harborplace. 

Golden  Crown  Restaurant— Belair  Road. 

Golden  Star— Charles  Village. 

Golden  Temple— Charles  Street. 

Golden  Town  Inn    Towson. 

Great  Wall  Restaurant— Glen  Bumie. 

CJrubbys    East  Baltimore. 

Hamilton's  Landing    Pells  Point. 

Harvest  Moon  Cafe-Mount  Royal. 

Harvey's— Greenspring  Station. 

Henninger's  Ale  House— Fells  Point. 

Hersh's  Orchard  Inn— Towson. 

Mom  and  Horn  Cafeteria— Bel  Air. 

flom  and  Horn  Cafeteria -Westminster 

House  of  Hess-  Eklgewood. 

House  of  Welsh-Downtown. 

Howard's  Deily-Charles  Street. 

Hunan  Restaurant— Owings  Mills. 

Hunan  Taste— Randallstown. 

Hunt  Ridge— Lutherville. 

Hunt  Valley  Szechuan-  Hunt  Valley. 

Imperial  Palace— Randallstown. 

Irish  Pub— Mount  RoyAl. 

Jal  Hind— Govans. 

Jean  Claude's  — Harborplace. 

Jimmy's  Restaurant  — Pells  Point. 

Jockey  Club  Restaurant— Holiday  Inn/Co- 
lumbia. 

Kent  Lounge— Towson. 

Kibby's-  Arbutus. 

Kid's  Diner-City  Hall. 

Kosmakos— Cockeysville. 

La  Parisienne    Downtown. 

Landmark  Restaurant— Downtown. 

Ijouie's  Bookstore  Cafe— Charles  Street. 

I.ums  Restaurant— Randallstown. 

Manor  Tavern— FalLston. 

Maria  D's-Federal  Hill 

Mariners  Pier  One- Harborplace. 

Martick's    Restaurante     FVancais— Down- 
town 

Mai.son  Marconi— Downtown, 

Midtown  Yacht  Clul>— Charles  SlreeL 

Ming's— Timonium. 

Minniclt's    Dundalk. 

Morning  Edition— East  Baltimore. 

Mount  Vernon  Saloon— Charles  Street. 

Mount       Washington       Seafood-Mount 
Washington 

Mount        Washington        Tavern— Mount 
Washington. 

Ms.  Desserts- Harborplace. 

Neil's  Italian  Pizzaria    Hampstead. 

Never  on  Sunday    Charles  Street. 

Nichi  Bei  Kai    Charles  Street. 

Nicks      Inner      Hart>or      Seafood— Cross 
Street  Market. 

Olde   Obrycki's  Crab  House- East   Balti- 
more. 


Old  Philadelphia  Inn     Middle  River. 

Open  Hiarlh  Inn- Dundalk. 

Owl  Bar     Belvedere  Hotel. 

P.J.  Crickett's    Inner  Harbor 

Paul  Chao's  Szechuan  Gourmet— Charles 
Street. 

Pacifica— Charles  Street. 

Palmer  House— Downtown. 

Pee  rce's— Downtown. 

Peerce's  Plantation— Phoenix. 

Perry's  Ordinary— Cross  Keys. 

Phillips'  Seafood  Restaurant— Harbor- 
place. 

Piccadeli's— Charles  Street. 

Pinocchio— Charles  Street. 

Polos  Restaurant-  R&mada  Inn/Security. 

Poor  Richard's    Towson 

Prime  Ril>— Downtown. 

Puffins  Cafe— Pikesvllle. 

I*ump  Room— Downtown. 

Queen  of  Sheba  Ethiopian  Restaurant- 
Downtown. 

Rax  Restaurant     Woodlawn. 

Restaurant  21 10    Charles  Street. 

Rita's  Place— Charles  Street. 

Regis- Federal  Hill. 

Romeo's  Filipino  Restuarant— Bolton  Hill. 

Roost  Cafe— Cross  Keys. 

RuKgerio's- Highlandtown. 

R  u  m  o  u  rs—  Rosedale. 

Sabatino's— Little  Italy. 

Shamrock  Inn— Hamilton. 

Smitty's  Steak  and  Lobster— Highland- 
town. 

Snyder's  Willow  Grove— Linthicum. 

Something  Fishy- Fells  Point. 

Sony's    Park  Avenue. 

Soup  Kitchen— Harlx)rplace. 

Spanush  Meson— Pells  Point. 

Squire's  Cafe— Dundalk. 

St.  Honore- Fells  Point. 

Subway  Sandwiches— various  locations. 

Suzy  Liquors  and  Restaurant  Mount 
Vernon. 

TJ's  Chicken— Washington  Boulevard. 

Tall  Oaks— Pasadena. 

Tandoor— Hartwrplace 

Taneytown  Sandwich  Company— Catons- 
ville. 

Tavema  Athena— Hart)orpl8w:e. 

Thai  Restaurant— Charles  Village. 

The  Crease  — Towson. 

The  Orchard— Charles  Street. 

The  Real  Thing— Towson. 

The  Score- Charles  Street. 

Tio  Pepe— Downtown. 

Tommy's  Lounge— South  Baltimore. 

Tony  Cheng's— Charles  Street. 

Trattoria  Petrucci— Little  Italy. 

Tree  Restaurant— Charles  Street. 

Tugs    Tremont  Hotel. 

Turf  Bar  and  Lounge— Downtown. 

Vellegias— Little  Italy. 

Washington  Piare  Grill-Charles  Street. 

Water  Street  Exchange— Downtown. 

Waterfront  Hotel-Pells  Point. 

William  Fell  Overture— Fells  Point. 

Women's  Industrial  Exchange— Charles 
Street. 

Zingaro— Inner  Harbor. 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Sun  Oct.  11.  1985] 
Do  Your  Part  To  Fight  Hunger:  Eat  Out- 
RSWP 
(By  Sara  Engram) 
Rock  musicians  produced  Live  Aid.  asking 
listeners  to  pledge  money  for  starving  Afri- 
cans; their  country  counterparts  chimed  in 
with  Farm  Aid  to  show  support  for  endan- 
gered family  farms.  Now  Baltimore  restau- 
rants have  come  up  with  their  own  way  to 
say  they  care. 

Next  Wednesday.  World  Food  Day.  one 
third  of  the  metropolitan  areas  600  restau 


rants  will  give  us  all  a  chance  to  conlnbuu 
to  the  fight  against  hunger  simply  by  going 
out  to  eat.  The  program  Is  called  RSWP.  a 
zippy  way  to  summarize  the  purpose— Res- 
taurants Sharing  10  Percent  (the  two  Vs 
equal  a  Roman  numeral  X). 

That  day.  10  cents  of  every  dollar  you 
spend  on  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner  in  any 
of  these  restaurants  goes  directly  to  the 
fight  against  hunger.  Half  of  the  proceeds 
will  stay  at  home  to  help  fund  the  activities 
of  the  Maryland  Food  Committee.  The 
other  half  will  go  toward  famine  relief 
through  the  Emergency  Task  Force  on 
Africa.  Participating  restaurants  will  have 
large  signs  in  the  window. 

RSWP  is  only  one  of  several  activities 
planned  for  Oct.  16.  but  it  illustrates  Balti- 
more's leadership  in  commemorating  World 
Pood  Day  and  bringing  together  community 
groups  lo  devise  solutions  to  hunger— a 
problem  that  stubbornly  persists  despite 
r€?cord  levels  of  food  production. 

World  Pood  Day  marlts  the  aruiiversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  UN's  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  on  Oct.  16,  1945  In 
1979.  the  147  nations  attending  an  FAO  con- 
ference a^eed  lo  commemorate  the  day 
each  year  as  a  way  of  increasing  public 
awareness  of  hunger. 

That  Idea  has  flourished  in  Baltimore.  Pa- 
tricia Young,  national  coordinator  for 
World  Food  Day  celebrations,  commends 
the  Baltimore  World  Pood  Day  committee 
for  helping  set  the  pace  for  other  cities. 
tx)th  in  the  number  of  people  and  organiza- 
tions who  participate  and  in  the  diversity  of 
activities 

RS'WP  is  a  good  example.  It  grew  out  of 
efforts  led  by  Gina  Wilson,  a  waitress  at 
Louie's  Bookstore  Cafe  on  Charles  Street. 
Last  spring,  after  Louies  sponsored  an 
evening  to  l)enefil  famine  victin^s  in  Africa. 
Wilson  got  together  with  leaders  of  the 
World  FVx)d  Day  committee  and  came  up 
with  RSWP. 

Another  activity  planned  for  the  day  has 
also  drawn  national  attention.  The  World 
Food  Day  Expo,  a  public  food  fair  scheduled 
for  Hopkins  Plaza  from  11:30  to  2  o'clock, 
will  bring  together  exhibitors  representing 
the  different  links  in  Maryland's  own  food 
chain,  from  food  industries  to  government 
agencies  and  private  relief  organizations. 

The  expo  will  give  Baltimoreans  a  better 
idea  of  their  connection  lo  the  chain  of  food 
production  and  distribution— and  how  tenu- 
ous those  links  can  be. 

It's  also  a  good  way  lo  strengthen  the  bud- 
ding network  of  people  who  are  trying  to 
eliminate  hunger  in  Maryland  and  around 
the  world.  Local  anti-hunger  activists  credit 
last  year's  World  Food  Day  events  for  creat- 
ing the  momentum  that  made  fundraising 
efforts  for  famine  relief  so  successful  in  Bal- 
timore, 

For  those  who  want  to  learn  more  about 
hunger  as  a  political  issue.  Si,  Mary's  Semi- 
nary on  Roland  Avenue  is  holding  the  local 
gathering  for  a  nationwide  teleconference 
from  noon  until  3  p,m. 

The  panelists  will  include  Peter  McPher- 
son.  administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Sen.  Paul  Simon  (D- 
111,).  Barbara  Huddleston.  chief  of  Pood  Se- 
curity and  Information  Services  for  the 
FAO.  and  Marie  Angellque  Savana  of  Sen- 
egal, president  of  the  Association  of  African 
Women  for  Research  and  Development, 

The  food  chain  links  together  all  living 
things.  It  is  resilient,  but  it's  nol  indestructi- 
ble. When  a  link  breaiis.  a  species  can  disap- 
pear or  a  group  of  people  can  starve  to 
death. 
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Television  has  brought  the  reality  of  star 
vation  in  Africa  into  our  living  rooms.  But 
hunger  also  thrives  closer  to  home.  The 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Food  and  Nutrl 
tion  estimated  that  about  700.000  people  in 
Maryland  are  ■at  risk"  of  hunger. 

In  times  of  plenty,  people  celebrate  food: 
others  are  obsessed  with  avoiding  too  much 
of  it.  Either  way.  most  Americans  are  free 
not  to  worry  much  about  it.  confident  that 
there  is  plenty  there. 

With  the  earth's  abundant  resources,  all 
people  should  enjoy  that  same  freedom.  But 
they  don't  World  Food  Day  will  be  a  sue 
cess  if  each  of  us  pauses  a  moment  to  ask 
the  simple  question:  Why  not? 

IProm  the  Catholic  Review.  Oct.  9.  19851 

World  Food  Day 
World  Food  Day  will  be  observed  on 
Wednesday.  Oct.  16.  This  is  an  occasion  for 
all  of  us  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  in  our  world  do  not  have 
sufficient  nourishment  and  to  plan  what  we 
can  do  to  advance  the  goal  of  food  security 
for  all  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  media 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  situation 
in  Ethiopia.  This  has  helped  all  of  us  to  be 
far  more  aware  of  the  struggles  of  so  many 
simply  to  find  adequate  nutrition  just  to 
stay  alive.  Personally.  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed by  the  extraordinary  response  to 
this  crisis.  The  Media,  the  lively  arts,  the 
churches  and  synagogues,  civic  institutions 
and  businesses,  individuals,  all  have  gener 
ous  in  their  attempt  to  alleviate  such  a  dis- 
astrous situation. 

All  of  this  is  to  be  commended  and  I  hope 
that  such  activity  will  continue.  But  I  do 
have  one  word  of  caution.  I  wonder  if  all  the 
attention  that  has  been  focused  on  Ethiopia 
and  other  nations  of  the  third  world  has  not 
perhaps  distracted  us  just  as  little  from  the 
problems  right  here  in  our  own  back  yard. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  any  farther  than  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  the  state  of  Maryland 
to  find  hungry  people  who  deserve  our  as- 
sistance. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  our 
zeal  for  the  helpless  of  faraway  places  not 
cause  us  to  neglect  our  own  community. 

This  year  a  variety  of  activities  has  been 
planned  for  World  Food  Day  to  help  raise 
both  consciousness  and  funds: 

World  Food  Day  Expo:  Food  for  All,  spon- 
sored by  Mayor  William  D.  Schaefer  and 
the  Baltimore  Committee  for  World  Food 
Day.  of  which  the  Archdiocese  is  a  member, 
will  take  place  in  Hopkins  Plaza  from  11 
a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Its  aim  is  to  educate  the 
public  about  hunger  and  food  issues  and  to 
network  with  multiple  agencies  and  organi- 
zations to  coordinate  and  highlight  the  food 
system  in  the  metro  area. 

RSWP:  Restaurants  sharing  ten  percent. 
Participating  restaurants  will  contribute  ten 
percent  of  their  day's  proceeds  to  the  Mary 
land  Food  Committee  and  the  Emergency 
Task  Force  on  Africa.  Watch  and  listen  for 
listing  of  restaurants. 

Teleconference:  At  St.  Mary's  Seminary, 
the  Archdiocesan  Telecommunications 
Center  will  participate  in  a  national  telecon- 
ference on  the  relationship  between  poverty 
and  hunger,  environmental  degradation  and 
resource  depletion,  and  the  continuing  Afri- 
can famine.  For  more  information  please 
call  Fr.  Dennis  Diehl  at  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Center  (301/532-2284). 

Local  school  children  will  cook  for  and 
feed  street  people  in  Festival  Hall  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Mayor's  Executive  Re 
search  Group  and  the  City  Schools,  from  11 
a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


I  would  urge  Catholics  of  the  archdiocese 
to  be  part  of  one  or  more  of  these  activities. 
I  would  further  encourage  parishes  to  find 
similar  creative  ways  of  presenting  the 
world  food  situation  to  their  people  not  just 
on  World  Food  Day,  but  throughout  the 
coming  year. 

Above  all  we  must  remember  that  the 
hungry  of  the  world,  whether  near  or  far, 
are  our  brothers  and  sisters,  and.  therefore, 
they  are  our  responsibility.  The  God  who 
made  us  all  and  who  filled  the  world  with 
an  abundance  of  good  things,  will  not  fail  to 
bless  our  efforts  to  share  his  goodness  with 
others. 

—Archbishop  William  D.  Borders.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
joined  in  the  Call  to  Conscience  to 
bring  attention  to  the  plight  of  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  While  I  am  truly 
thankful  that  so  many  have  shown 
their  commitment  to  this  effort,  it 
should  be  noted  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  reminding  the  world  that  Ameri- 
cans will  not  idly  stand  by  while 
people  are  suffering  under  Soviet  tyr- 
anny. In  fact,  efforts  are  being  made 
by  small  groups  of  people  all  over  this 
country  who  work  unceasingly  to  aid 
others  seeking  freedom. 

Recently,  during  a  storm  in  Denver, 
a  group  of  dedicated  citizens  which  in- 
cluded the  Colorado  Committee  of 
Concern  for  Soviet  Jewry  picketed 
outside  a  hotel  during  a  reception  for 
four  Soviet  doctors  on  tour  to  promote 
peace.  Among  those  speaking  was  a 
man  whose  appearance  on  behalf  of 
promoting  peace  and  brotherhood  is 
questionable  at  best.  His  name  was  Dr. 
Marat  Vartanyan,  deputy  director  of 
the  U.S,S.R.  Center  for  Mental 
Health— a  man  who  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  Dr.  Mengele  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
know.  Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals  in- 
clude facilities  that  serve  as  amazingly 
advanced  torture  chambers.  In  addi- 
tion to  standard  forms  of  Soviet  "per- 
suasion," they  have  perfected  the  use 
of  mind-altering  drugs  which  are  used 
to  elicit  information,  to  confuse  the 
truth,  and  to  still  the  voices  of  those 
who  cannot  or  will  not  give  up  their 
beliefs— whether  they  might  be  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  or  political. 

While  the  deputy  director  of  these 
psychiatric  hospitals  was  attempting 
to  explain  why  the  United  States 
should  lay  down  its  arms,  literally 
thousands  of  Soviet  men  and  women 
are  locked  up  in  his  torture  chambers, 
never  knowing  a  moments  peace.  And 
why  are  many  of  them  there?  Because 
they  dared  to  speak  out  fo.  the  free- 
dom to  worship  as  they  choose,  the 
freedom  to  disagree  publicly  with 
their  leaders,  and  that  most  basic  free- 
dom of  all— the  freedom  to  leave. 

I  am  proud  that  Coloradans  stood  up 
to  show  the  hypocrisy  of  Dr.  Vartan- 
yan's  visit,  and  I  commend  groups  like 


them  who  perform  a  great  service  in 
keeping  the  light  of  freedom  burning. 
Their  vigilance  reminds  us  that  we 
cannot  be  complacent  in  the  face  of 
ever-growing  Soviet  repression  of  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  and  political  activities, 
and  it  reminds  us  that  we  must  not 
fall  prey  to  those  who  wish  to  mislead 
us  into  complacency  with  soft  words. 

As  long  as  this  Senate  and  groups 
throughout  the  Nation  stand  up  for 
Soviet  Jews  and  others  suffering 
under  Soviet  tyranny,  they  will  know 
they  are  not  alone.  And  the  leaders  in 
the  Kremlin  will  know  that  this 
Nation  is  absolutely  serious  in  its  com- 
mitment to.  freedom  and  true  world 
peace.* 


October  15.  1985 
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store  a  happy  century  and  many  years 
of  progress  ahead.  It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  their  way  of  life  is  still  a 
part  of  America.* 


THE  BARNETTS  OF  BATESVILLE. 

AR 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  pay  special  recognition  today  to  a 
family  and  a  town  and  a  way  of  life. 
The  family  is  the  Nelson  Bametts.  and 
the  town  is  Batesville.  AR,  and  the 
way  of  life  is  one  that  many  in  this 
country  would  say  is  fast  disappearing. 
I  do  not  think  it  is.  though,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—not as  long  as  people  like  the 
Barnetts  are  alive  and  thriving  in  my 
home  State. 

Batesville  is  a  beautiful  town  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Ozarks.  It  is  blessed 
with  natural  resources  and  is  rich  in 
historical  significance.  Each  year,  the 
White  River  Water  Carnival  Parade 
makes  its  way  down  Main  Street  with 
thousands  lining  up  to  watch  in  front 
of  beautiful  homes,  churches,  and 
businesses  along  the  route. 

At  267  Main  Street,  the  parade 
passes  a  living  tradition,  and  that  is 
Barnett  Bros.  Department  Store. 

This  year.  Mr.  President,  Barnett 
Brothers  is  celebrating  its  100th  anni- 
versary, and  recently  members  of  the 
Barnett  family  came  from  all  over  the 
country  to  take  part  in  the  festivities. 
Let  me  add  that  members  of  the  Bar- 
nett family  include  hundreds  who  are 
not  related  by  blood  but  who  feel 
themselves  part  of  this  clan. 

Throughout  the  years,  members  of 
the  immediate  Barnett  family  have 
played  significant  roles  in  developing 
Batesville  and  Independence  County. 
And  their  department  store  has  been  a 
vital  partner  in  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  people  who  work  at  Barnetfs 
are  especially  friendly  and  hospitable. 
They  are  the  old-fashioned  kind  who 
come  out  from  behind  the  counter  and 
talk  to  you  and  ask  about  the  family. 
Their  warmth  is  genuine.  I  have  cam- 
paigned there  many  times,  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  place  where  you  can  find 
anything  under  the  sun  and  have  it 
gift  wrapped. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  special  occa- 
sion for  the  people  of  Batesville.  I 
want  to  wish  the  Barnetts  and  their 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
ICECORD  at  this  point  the  notification 
which  has  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD-423, 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  DC.  Oct  10.  198S. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lucar. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  86-04  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Forces  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  Oman  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $22  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast, 

Director 

[Transmittal  No.  86-041 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Abms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Oman, 
(il)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

ATilIioru 

Major  defense  equipment  ' $20 

Other ? 

Total 22 

'  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Three  hundred  AIM-9P-4  Sidewinder 
missiles,  lest  set  modification  kits,  support 
equipment,  training  and  publications. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(YEA). 

(v)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defervse  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa 
rale  cover. 


(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1985. 
(vlii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
Oct.  1985. 

Policy  Justification 
oman  — aim-9p-4  sidewinder  missiles 

The  Government  of  Oman  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  300  AIM-9P-4  Sidewinder 
missiles,  test  set  modification  kits,  support 
equipment,  training  and  publications.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $22  million. 

This  sale  is  consistent  with  the  staled  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  self-defense  by  allowing  the 
transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  services.  Oman's  strategic  loca- 
tion at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
closely  links  the  national  interests  of  Oman 
and  the  United  States.  Along  with  the 
formal  Access  Agreement  signed  by  the 
Governments  of  Oman  and  the  U.S.  in  June 
1980.  this  sale  of  AIM-9P-4  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles will  enhance  our  country-to-country  re- 
lationship. 

Oman  intends  to  use  these  missiles  to  arm 
its  British-made  Jaguar  aircraft.  They  will 
provide  a  deterrent  against  the  threat  of 
Iranian  air  interdiction  of  Persian  Gulf 
shipping  thus  making  less  likely  the  require- 
ment for  U.S.  action  in  the  region.  The 
AIM-9P-4  missiles  will  aug^nent  remaining 
stocks  of  the  300  AIM-9P-3  missiles  pur- 
chased five  years  ago. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Ford  Aero- 
space of  Newport  Beach,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Oman. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION- 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  two  such  notifications 
have  been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  advance  notifi- 
cations at  the  office  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  October  10.  198S. 
In  reply  refer  to  1-13855/85  ct. 
Dr.  M.  Graeme  Bannerman. 
Deputy  Staff  Director   Committee  on   For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Dr.  Bannerman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
lion  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department   of  Stale   is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  European  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  86- AA 

Advance  Notification  of  Possible  Section 
36(b)  Statements— Foreign  Military  Sales 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  (Deleted). 

b.  Description  and  Quantity  or  Quantities 
of  Articles  or  Services  under  Consideration 
for  Purchase:  [Deleted]. 

c.  Estimated  Value(s)  of  this  Case:  [Delet- 
ed). 

d.  Description  of  Total  Program  of  which 
this  Case  is  a  Part:  [Deleted). 

e.  Estimated  Value  of  Total  Program  of 
which  this  Case  is  a  Part:  [Deleted). 

f.  (U)  P»rior  Related  Cases,  if  any:  None. 

g.  Military  Department:  [Deleted). 

h.  Estimated  Date  Letter  of  Offer/Accept- 
ance (LOA)  Ready  for  Formal  Notification 
to  Congress:  [Deleted). 

i.  Date  Advance  Notification  Delivered  to 
Congress:  [Deleted). 

Policy  Justification 

(Deleted.) 

[Deleted.) 

[Deleted.) 

(U)  The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Ford 
Aerospace  Corporation  of  Newport  Beach. 
California.  [Deleted.) 

(U)  There  will  l>e  no  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  (Jefense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this 
sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  October  10.  19SS. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-15155/85ct. 
Dr.  M.  Graeme  Bannerman. 
Deputy  Staff  Director,   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Bannerman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   instruction   of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The   Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for 
major  defense  equipment   tentatively   esti- 
mated to  cost  $14  million  or  more. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director 
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THANSillTTAL  No.  86- AB 

Advance  Notification  of  Possible  Section 
36<b)  Statements  PoreiRn  Military  Sales 

a.  Prospective  Purchaser:  (Deleted]. 

b.  Description  and  Quantity  or  Quantities 
of  Articles  or  Services  under  Consideration 
for  Purchase;  (Deleted). 

c.  Estimated  Value<s)  of  this  Case:  (Delet- 
edl 

d.  Description  of  Total  Program  of  which 
this  Case  ls  a  Part:  (Deleted). 

e.  Estimated  Value  of  Total  Program  of 
which  this  Case  is  a  Part:  (Deleted). 

f  (U)  Prior  Related  Cases,  if  any:  None. 

g.  Military  Department:  (Deleted). 

h.  Estimated  Date  Letter  of  Offer/Accept 
ance  (LOA)  Ready  for  Formal  Notification 
to  Congress:  (Deleted). 

i.  Dale  Advance  Notification  Delivered  to 
Congress:  (Deleted). 

POUCY  JnSTIPlCATIOK 

ll>e)eted.) 

(Deleted.) 

(De(eted.) 

(Deleted.) 

(U)  The  prime  contractor  will  be  the 
Hughes  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Pullerton. 
California.  (Deleted.) 

(U)  There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this 
sale.* 


PITTSBURGHS  KQV  NEWSRADIO 

CELEBRATES   lOTH  ANNIVERSA 

RY 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  salute  KQV  Newsradio  on  the 
occasion  of  its  10-year  anniversary  and 
to  commend  the  station  for  a  decade 
of  news  service  to  its  millions  of  listen- 
ers in  Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On  October  15.  1975.  KQV  became 
the  only  station  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia with  an  all-news  format,  with  the 
avowed  goal  of  informing  listeners  of 
events  which  affect  their  daily  lives. 
Truly.  KQV  lives  by  its  slogan:  "Give 
us  22  minutes  and  we  will  give  you  the 
world."  For  the  most  up-to-date  and 
informative  news.  Pittsburghers.  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  opinion  leaders 
alike  tune  in  to  KQV. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  KQV 
radio  will  soon  mark  its  66th  anniver- 
sary in  broadcasting,  making  it  one  of 
the  oldest  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States.  In  1919.  KQV  began  experi- 
mental broadcasting;  and  by  1921.  it 
had  become  a  regular  commercial 
broadcasting  station.  In  fact.  KQV 
Rsidio.  which  was  known  as  "8ZAE"  in 
its  earlier  years,  predates  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  Along 
the  same  lines.  KQV  also  predates  me. 
Mr.  President! 

I  commend  KQV  for  its  10  years  of 
hard  news  reporting  and  for  its  long 
and  illustrious  broadcasting  history.  I 
join  all  Pittsburghers  in  wishing  KQV 
and  its  employees  much  success  and 
many  more.* 


NATIONAL         SUDDEN         INFANT 

DEATH       SYNDROME       AWARE 

NESS  WEEK 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Doix  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record;  ) 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi 
dent.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin 
guished  colleagues.  Senators  Zorin- 
SKY.  BoRDicK.  Rollings.  Kassebaum. 
BoscHWiTZ.  Dole,  PRormRK.  Abdmor. 
Mathias.  Weicker.  Ford.  McClure. 
Leahy.  Chafee.  Cramston.  Packwood. 
DaWFORTH.  HE1N7,  Baocos.  Levin. 
MuRKOwsKi.  Metzenbaum.  Byrd. 
LuGAR.  and  Sarbanes.  for  lending  their 
support  to  this  most  important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  more  than 
7.000  American  infants  succumb  to 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome. 
Normal  and  healthy  infants  between 
the  ages  of  I  week  and  1  year  are 
stricken  by  SIDS  without  any  regard 
to  social  class,  ethnic  group,  economic 
stratum,  or  region  of  the  country. 

Most  in/ants  die  unobserved  during 
a  normal  sleep  period  without  warning 
and  without  prior  medical  indicators. 
Mr.  President,  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  has  become  known  as  the 
leading  cause  of  post  neonatal  death 
in  the  United  States.  A  SIDS  death  or 
crib  death  often  causes  unique  and 
particularly  traumatic  problems  for 
the  families  of  victims.  Because  SIDS 
is  neither  well  known  nor  understood 
among  the  general  public,  families  of 
SIDS  victims  often  survive  the  initial 
shock  of  the  death  of  their  child,  only 
to  find  themselves  suspected  of  child 
abuse  or  neglect.  Even  when  an  autop- 
sy results  in  a  formal  finding  of  SIDS 
as  the  cause  of  death,  the  veil  of  siispi 
cion  can  result  in  an  additional  burden 
of  guilt  to  the  lives  of  these  famiiies. 

The  death  of  any  child  is  a  terrible 
tragedy  which  can  totally  disrupt  the 
lives  of  parents  and  siblings.  Greater 
public  awareness  and  understanding 
would  be  invaluable  in  helping  the 
parents  of  victims  avoid  the  added 
mental  anguish  of  guilt  and  dispair. 

Indeed,  my  own  experience  with 
SIDS  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  my 
commitment  to  eliminating  this  perni- 
cious killer.  It  was  less  than  3  years 
ago  when  I  received  a  phone  call  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  one  of 
my  legislative  assistants  who  said  only, 
"something  terrible  has  happened,  our 
baby  is  dead."  SIDS  is  an  issue  we 
struggle  to  understand  and  resolve, 
and  certainly  an  issue  which  needs  our 
support  and  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1974.  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  counseling 
projects  and  medical  protocols  in  SIDS 
cases.  Our  commitment  to  SIDS  has 
strengthened  during  the  1 1  years  since 
this  legislation  was  passed.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  however,  a  clear  need  for 
greater  awareness  of  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome. 


The  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development 
[NICHDl  has  the  primary  Federal  re 
sponsibility  for  SIDS  research.  Due  to 
the  suspected  implication  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  as  well  as  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  systems  as  the  cause 
of  death,  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  and  Communicative  Dis- 
orders and  Stroke,  and  the  National 
Heart.  Lung  and.  Blood  Institute  have 
pooled  their  resources  with  NICHD  in 
order  to  find  the  cause  of  SIDS. 

Although  there  are  no  specific  line- 
item  appropriations  or  authorizations 
for  SIDS— funding  for  1984  was 
$18,603,000;  is  estimated  $21,217,000  in 
1985;  and  it  is  estimated  that  funding 
may  exceed  $20,116,000  for  1986.  Al- 
though significanl  progress  has  been 
made  over  the  last  few  years,  still 
more  research  needs  to  be  conducted 
in  order  to  discover  ways  to  prevent 
losses  due  to  sudden  infant  death. 

Mr.  I^>  1  li  iWJ  ;!  i.s  important  to  rec- 
ognize t!i'  itis"  Ifish  contributions 
made  by  thousands  of  individuals  who 
have  devoted  their  own  personal  re- 
sources to  the  discovery  of  infants  at 
risk.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public  a 
SIDS  conference  which  brought  doc- 
tors, researchers,  and  parents  from 
around  the  country  to  Baylor  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center.  Dallas.  TX.  on 
Octot)er  9.  1985. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  Area  SIDS 
Chapters  and  the  North  Texas  SIDS 
Information  and  Counseling  Project. 
The  conference  is  made  possible 
through  a  grant  in  aid  from  the  Meed 
Johnson  Nutrition  Division. 

Dr.  Ralph  Franciosi,  medical  direc- 
tor of  Minnesota  SIDS  Center  and 
chief  of  pediatric  pathology  at  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis. 
MN.  was  the  main  speaker  at  this  con- 
ference. For  the  10  years  I  have  known 
Dr.  Ralph  Franciosi,  he  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  study  of  SIDS  and  to 
generating  greater  public  education 
and  community  resources. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  willingness  of  volunteers  who 
cared  the  most  about  this  issue.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  continue  to  broad- 
en public  knowledge  and  recommit  na 
tional  resources  to  the  development  of 
technology  needed  to  eradicate  SIDS 
in  our  lifetime.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOSEPH  V. 
CHARYK 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  event  that  in  many 
respects  marks  the  end  of  an  era.  Yes- 
terday. October  14.  1985,  Dr.  Joseph  V. 
Charyk.  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Communications        Satellite        Corp. 


(Comsat],  retired.  Hi.s  departure  come.s 
after  more  than  40  years  of  distin- 
guished service  to  his  country  and  to 
hi.s  chosen  fields  of  aerospace  and  tele- 
communications. 

This  remarkable  man's  contributions 
to  telecommunications  are  such  that 
people  the  world  over  who  today  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  satellite  telecommuni- 
cations services  have  been  affected  by 
his  activities.  For  over  two  decades. 
Joe  Charyk.  as  the  chief  officer  of 
Comsat,  has  helped  to  guide  and  direct 
the  development  of  the  modern  world 
of  satellite  communications.  From  its 
formation  in  1963.  to  the  1965  launch 
of  Early  Bird,  the  world's  first  com- 
mercial communications  satellite,  to 
the  present  era  of  modern  high-pow- 
ered communications  satellite,  under 
the  leadership  of  Joe  Charyk,  Comsat 
has  had  a  prime  role  in  advancing  the 
state  of  the  art.  In  addition,  Joe 
Charyk  was  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the 
International  Telecommunications 

Satellite  Organization.  Intelsat,  which 
started  with  just  a  few  nations,  has  , 
grown  to  a  110-member  organization 
which  today  is  providing  a  full  range 
of  communications  services  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Charyk  began  his 
distinguished  career  at  Comsat  in  1963 
when  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
asked  him  to  serve  as  chief  operating 
officer  for  the  then  fledgling  new  com- 
pany created  by  Congress  in  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962.  The 
corporation  had  as  its  mandate  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  global  satellite  com- 
munications system,  and  President 
Kennedy  felt  he  had  located  the  right 
man  for  the  job.  Indeed,  Dr.  Charyk's 
credentials  were  impressive. 

Before  joining  Comsat,  Dr.  Charyk 
was  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  Chief 
Scientist  and  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Development  in  1959, 
and  Under  Secretary  from  January 
1960  until  February  1963. 

In  1955  he  served  as  director  of  the 
Aerophysics  and  Chemistry  Laborato- 
ry of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  In  1956 
he  was  with  Aeronutronic  Systems, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  as 
director  of  the  Missile  Technology 
Laboratory  and  later  became  gener:\l 
manager  of  the  space  technology  divi- 
sion. 

From  1943  to  1946  he  was  an  engi- 
neer with  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory at  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  was  an  instructor  in  aero- 
nautics at  California  In.slitute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1945.  From  1946  to  1955  he 
was  a  professor  of  aeronautics  at 
Princeton  University,  where  he  helped 
establish  the  Guggenheim  Jet  Propul- 
.sion  Center. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Charyk's  educa- 
tional achievements  match  his  profes- 
sional accomplishments.  He  holds  a 
B.S.  degree  in  engineering  physics 
from    the   University    of   Alberta,    an 


M.S.  in  aeronautics.  ;ind  a  Ph.D.  in 
aeronautics,  magna  >  um  laudc.  from 
California  Institute  m  rechnology  Ht 
also  holds  an  honorary  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  an  honorary 
Dr.  Ing.  from  the  Ur  versity  of  Bolo- 
gna. 

He  is  a  fellow  of  th(  .\merican  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics 
and  a  member  of  th<'  National  Acade- 
my of  Engineering,  'iie  International 
Academy  of  Astronai:'  ;cs.  the  National 
Institute  of  Social  Sck  ;.ces.  a  fellow  of 
the  Institute  of  Ek.u  cal  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers,  a  rieraber  of  the 
National  Space  Club,  aid  the  Armed 
Forces  Communicaiiou>  &  Electronics 
Association. 

In  April  1984,  Dr  'haryk  *;i.^  ap- 
pointed Chairman  m'  the  National 
Telecommunications  Security  Adviso- 
ry Council  by  Presid< m  Reagan.  He  is 
also  the  recipient  of  numerous  awards 
including  the  DistiuKtiished  Service 
Medal,  the  Guglielnv.  Marconi  Inter- 
national Award,  ana  lie  Goddard  As- 
tronautics Award. 

Mr.  President,  through  his  role  in 
the  development  of  imi mational  com- 
munication satellites,  dr.  Charyk  has 
had  a  positive  impai  on  efforts  to 
make  our  world  a  .setter  place  in 
which  to  live.  He  hs.s  iielped  to  make 
the  concept  of  a  global  village  a  reali- 
ty. 

Following  his  irvrement.  Dr. 
Charyk  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  boar  i  of  directors  of 
Comsat  and  will  pursuv  other  interests 
in  telecommunications. 

Mr.  President,  the  formation  of  the 
Communications  Saie;;jte  Corp..  and 
the  realization  of  ir-  mandate  to 
achieve  a  global  comn. mications  satel- 
lite system  was  an  :/  ::,^nse  undertak- 
ing. There  were  ma;;.*,  n  Congress  who 
wondered  if  the  Uniti  .  States  had  set 
a  goal  that  was  i..i.i:  lainable.  Joe 
Charyk  saw  to  it  w.:^:  the  United 
States  met  this  chai.vi.ge.  It  is  with 
pride  that  I  take  tlw  opportunity  to 
recognize  him  for  his  "rhievements.* 


number  of  capacities.  His  25  years  of 
active  involvement  in  local.  State,  and 
Federal  elections  have  earned  him  the 
distinguished  title  of  'Mr  Republi- 
can." 

Jim's  dedication  to  the  high  ideals  of 
service  to  community  and  country  is 
reflected  in  his  professional  accom- 
plishments and  in  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  many  friends 
in  Pittsburgh's  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  Jim's  many  other  friends 
in  wishing  him  continued  success  and 
fulfillment  as  he  pursues  new  chal- 
lenges in  the  years  ahead.* 


JAMES  R.  gPIRKO 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Pr. -^ident.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opp(;i  unity  to  honor 
James  R.  Spirko  on  tl.f  occasion  of  his 
retirement  after  19  j.  ars  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  Pennsy!\ania's  Alleghe- 
ny County,  the  last  12  of  which  were 
spent  in  an  exceptionally  successful 
and  effective  fashioii  rus  jury  conunls- 
sioner. 

Jim  received  statewide  and  national 
acclaim  in  that  position  by  developing 
and  implementing  tn.  one  day/one 
trial  jury  system.  Since  its  inception  In 
1978,  the  system  ha.'-  iKovlded  Alleghe- 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UWTIL  B  A.M 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  recess  until  8  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. October  16.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

RECOCWITIOH  or  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  following 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  there  t>e  a  special  order  in  favor 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROirrilfE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
order  jiist  identified,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  there  be  a 
period  of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  8:45  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ny   County   with   mr' 
juries  while  saving  rr 
$100,000     per     year 
$700,000  to  date. 

A    lifelong    resideiu 
County,  Jim  has  served  the  area  in  a 


representative 
unty  taxpayers 
r    more     than 

of    Allegheny 


Mr.  DOLE.  Following  routine  morn- 
ing business,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3037, 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  have  an 
amendment  to  vote  on  early  in  the 
morning.  If  not,  we  will  have  some- 
thing else  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
cause it  seems  we  cannot  make  any 
headway  unless  Members  are  aware  we 
are  going  to  have  votes.  I  do  not  like  to 
have  attendance  checked  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  If  we  cannot  get  someone  on 
the  floor  to  offer  amendments.  I 
would  say  there  will  be  votes  prior  to 
10  a.m.  It  is  my  hope  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  appropriations  bill  by 
noon  or  1  o'clock  and  then  return  to 
consideration  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Again,  as  I  have  indicated,  we  will 
not  be  in  late  tomorrow  evening  be- 
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cause  nearly  half  or  more  of  the  Sena- 
tors will  be  involved  in  a  function,  and 
that  includes  Senators  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle.  So  I  hope  that  we  can  com- 
plete action  on  the  appropriations  bill. 

It  would  appear  on  Thursday 
evening  we  will  probably  be  in  fairly 
late  and  that  there  will  be  a  full  day 
on  Friday  but  not  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Senators  on  both  sides 
will  depend  upon  the  Record  with  re- 
spect to  the  information  therein  about 
the  timing  of  the  first  rollcall  vote. 
Does  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
mean  for  a  fact  that  there  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  before  10  o'clock?  I  can  un- 
derstand his  position.  It  is  difficult  to 
call  matters  up  sometimes  and  have 
much  debate  on  them;  Senators  under- 
stand there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  there  are  Sena- 
tors who.  I  am  sure,  can  be  here  by  12 
o'clock  who  might  not  be  able  to  be 
here  by  10  o'clock.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  indicate  clearly 
that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  before 
10,  then  that  is  what  we  will  have  to 


depend  upon.  If  he  says  before  noon, 
that  might  be  helpful  to  Senators  to 
understand  that  they  would  have  at 
least  until  noon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  Senators  would  come 
to  the  floor,  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
postpone  the  votes  until  noon  and 
have  two  or  three  back  to  back.  Our 
problem  is  getting  Senators  with 
amendments  that  require  rollcall  votes 
to  come  to  the  floor.  I  tried  myself 
today  to  do  it  and  I  struck  out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  had  the  same 
problem  many  times. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  afraid  if  I  say  noon, 
it  will  be  2  or  3  and  tomorrow  will  be 
gone,  and  then  it  will  be  Thursday  and 
people  will  want  to  go  home  on  Thurs- 
day evening  and  not  be  in  on  Friday. 
But  I  can  assure  them  we  will  be  in  on 
Friday. 

Let  us  make  it  10:30  a.m.  I  know  that 
some  Senators  are  coming  back  in  the 
morning.  They  were  told  there  would 
be  no  votes  today.  I  do  not  fault  them 
for  not  being  here  today,  unless  they 
had  amendments. 

If  we  can  debate  a  couple  of  required 
rollcall  amendments  early  in  the 
morning.  I  will  be  pleased  to  accommo- 


date all  my  colleagues  by  postponing 
those  votes  until,  say.  around  noon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma 
jority  leader  has  been  very  accommo 
dating  in  this  regard,  time  and  time 
again,  and  I  wish  to  thank  him  on 
behalf  of  Senators  on  my  side. 

I  think  we  now  have  a  clear  under 
standing  that  there  is  a  very  good  pos 
sibility  that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes 
about  10:30  a.m  .  and  there  will  be  roll 
call  votes  throughout  the  day  lomor 
row. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  Senators  have 
been  given  sufficient  advance  notice, 
and  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


EXTENSIONS  <  >r  RrVTARKS 
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RECESS  UNTIL  8  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  8  a.m..  on 
Wednesday.  October  16.  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
6:16  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  October  16,  1985, 
at  8  a.m. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  IMMIGRATION 

HON.  MKKL^  LLLAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15.  1985 
Mr.  I.KL.AM).  Mr.  Speaker,  in  liKhl  of 
the  continuing  interest  and  debate  on  im- 
migration reform,  I  feel  it  is  vital  for  Mem- 
bers to  explore  all  angles  of  this  complex 
issue. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  "The 
Politics  of  Immigration,"  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  AuRust  16,  19S5,  issue  of 
the  Texas  Observer.  The  article  contains  a 
very  candid  interview  with  Dr.  Jorge  Busta- 
mante  of  the  National  Iniversity's  Center 
for  Border  Studies  of  Northern  Mexico.  His 
thoughts  and  observations  provide  a  very 
interesting  alternative  to  the  immigration 
reform  legislation  currently  being  dis- 
cussed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it: 
The  Politics  or  Immigration 
(By  Louis  Dubose) 
Tijuana.  Mexicc-Dt.  Jorge  A.  Busta- 
mante  is  considered  by  many  to  be  Mexico's 
demographer.  He  is  director  of  the  National 
University's  (UNAM)  Centre  de  Esludios 
Fronterizos  del  Norte  de  Mexico  (Center  for 
Border  Studies  of  Northern  Mexico).  The 
center,  funded  by  the  government  through 
UNAM.  maintains  offices  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexican border  and  is  essentially  the  na- 
tion's border-study  think  tank.  Bustamante 
and  the  staff  that  he  directs  have  devoted 
considerable  time  and  resources  to  -outmi- 
gration  '  to  the  United  States.  Often,  they 
find  themselves  at  odds  with  their  counter 
parts  in  government  and  academia  north  of 
the  border. 

Bustamante  has  been  an  outspoken  critic 
of  North  American  attempts  at  immigration 
reform.  Across  the  pages  of  Excelsior-lhe 
Mexico  City  daily  to  which  Bustamante  con- 
tributes a  column— and  in  other  publica- 
tions where  he  is  regularly  quoted.  Busta- 
mante has  warned  Mexicans  that  immigra- 
tion reform  is  an  ill— and  unilateral- wind 
that  blows  one  way;  from  the  North.  He  has 
maintained  that  amnesty  provisions  offered 
in  Simpson-Mazzoli  (now  Simpson-Rodino) 
would  have  Mexicans  admit  guilt  when  they 
have  broken  no  law.  They  are.  he  argues, 
participants  in  an  international  labor 
market.  He  has  also  described  proposed 
guest-worker  provisions  as  an  exploitive 
system  that  would  have  Mexican  workers 
contribute— through  taxation— to  a  system 
of  .social  welfare  programs  from  which  they 
would  receive  no  benefit. 

Recently  Bustamante  broadened  his 
attack:  in  the  pages  of  Hispano.  a  national 
news  weekly,  he  claimed  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  given  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  personnel  'a 
green  light  to  pursue  a  policy  of  force' 
when  dealing  with  undocumented  Mexicans. 
Investigators  from  the  Tijuana  based  center 
have,  according  to  Bustamante.  detected  a 
pattern     of     heavy  handed,     often     brutal. 


treatment  of  Mexicans  apprehended  by 
Border  Patrol  officers.  Included  among  doc 
umented  incidents  is  the  shooting  of  an  un- 
armed 11  year  old  by  an  INS  officer  in  Call 
fornia. 

What  follows  is  an  interview  with  Busta- 
mante. conducted  in  English  in  July  at  his 
office  in  Tijuana. 

You  were  quoted  in  the  most  recent  issue 
of  Hispano  as  describing  current  INS  policy 
as  a  "politica  de  fuerza"  (policy  of  force) 
when  dealing  with  the  undocumented  immi- 
grant. Would  you  elaborate  on  that  quote? 

Yes.  very  definitely.  Yes.  the  objective  ele- 
ment that  I  have  on  this  is  the  unprecedent- 
ed increase  in  the  budget  for  INS  that  was 
requested  by  President  Reagan.  This  is  a 
fact— there  is  no  other  Administration  that 
has  obtained  such  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  budget  for  INS  as  President  Reagan. 
The  result  of  this  is  not  necessarily  a  more 
efficient  control  of  the  border.  The  result  is 
a  much  better  control  of  the  labor  cost. 
That  is.  the  more  strict  the  INS  and  the 
Border  Patrol  becomes,  then  the  cheaper 
the  cost  of  the  labor.  It  cheapens  the  price 
because  the  threat  of  being  expelled  is  more 
available  for  the  employers.  What  you  have 
is  the  increase  of  the  element  of  criminaliza- 
tion of  the  undocumented  immigrant  in  the 
United  States:  the  result,  in  reality,  is  the 
cheapening  of  the  labor  force.  So  what  has 
happened  is  that  undocumented  immigra- 
tion has  not  been  reduced  by  the  increase  of 
the  budget.  What  has  been  affected  is  the 
price  of  that  labor  force.  It  is  easier  for  the 
employer  to  have  a  take-it-or-leave-it  situa- 
tion. 

Then  you  see  the  Border  Patrol  as  con- 
trolling labor  rather  than  stopping  immigra- 
tion. 

Exactly.  That  is  my  conclusion.  What  you 
don't  see,  and  I  would  invite  you  to  take  a 
look  at  what  is  called  the  soccer  field  here: 
you  can  see  people  congregating  in  the 
United  States  territory,  under  the  light  of 
the  Border  Patrol:  anyone  who  wants  to  can 
see  that.  And  they  [the  Border  PatroU  can 
see  if  the  crowd  here  is  normal  or  if  it  is 
more  than  normal.  And  they  have  a  very 
clear  way  to  know  how  many  are  going  to 
pass  and  how  many  are  not  going  to  pass. 
The  Border  Patrol  is  operating,  and  has 
always  operated,  in  reality,  as  some  sort  of  a 
sluice  gate. 

If  the  United  Stales  government  wanted 
to  stop  the  flow,  they  could  stop  it  right 
here.  But  they  don't  want  to  do  that.  They 
just  want  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
American  public  that  they  want  to  do  that. 
This  is  the  most  intensive  crossing  point  of 
the  whole  border.  Go  there  and  you  will  be 
able  to  see  what  I  mean  by  a  sluice  gate. 
What  I  mean  by  an  international  labor 
market,  where  the  demand  in  the  United 
States  is  as  real  as  the  supply  from  Mexico. 
It  is  not  a  domestic  phenomenon.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  economic  phenomenon  with 
costs  and  benefits  for  the  two  countries. 
And  this  is  the  challenge  we  have.  To  meas- 
ure the  costs  and  benefits.  Except  the  prob- 
lem we  have  is  that,  from  the  United  States' 
perspective,  particularly  from  the  perspec- 
tive   of    the    administration    of    President 


Reagan,  this  has  been  defined  number  one. 
as  a  domestic  problem,  number  two.  as  a 
problem  of  law  enforcement— a  problem  of 
crime,  and  number  three,  as  the  solution 
being  one  that  is  domestic— that  is  unilater- 
al. But  for  us  in  Mexico:  numt>er  one.  that  is 
an  economic  phenomenon,  number  two.  it  is 
a  bilateral  phenomenon,  and  numt>er  three, 
you  can  not  solve  it  with  a  unilateral  solu- 
tion. It  must  be  addressed,  analyzed,  and  ne- 
gotiated at  through  bilateral  mechanisms. 

What  would  you  consider  the  terms  of  a 
good  immigration  bill? 

Well,  none  actually.  An  immigration  bill  is 
a  unilateral  decision  by  definition.  There  is 
nothing  like  bilateral  legislation.  That 
would  be  a  treaty.  So  legislation  does  not 
correspond  to  the  bilateral  nature  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  insists  on  a  unilateral  approach  to 
this,  to  us,  is  an  act  of  power.  To  us,  it  Is  a 
reflection  of  the  asymmetry  of  the  bargain- 
ing capabilities  of  the  two  countries.  To  us, 
this  is  the  Imposition  of  one's  view,  of  one 
side's  criteria,  upon  the  other.  If  this  is  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  solution  can  only  be  the 
one  coming  from  the  United  States,  that's 
only  because  the  United  States  is  more  pow- 
erful. Not  because  it  is  a  situation  that  is  ap- 
proached based  on  reason  and  facts.  It  is  an 
act  of  power. 

How  do  you  respond  to  those  who  argue 
that  it  is  a  question  of  national  sovereignty 
and  control  of  the  American  border? 

Well,  I  agree  that  immigration  matters 
are  related  to  the  question  of  sovereignty. 
And  I  agree  with  the  notion  that  it  is  the 
right,  the  sovereign  right,  of  every  country 
to  decide  who  should  come,  who  should  be 
in  and  out.  That's  a  sovereign  right  of  every 
country  and  that's  one  very  basic  point.  But 
the  United  States  is  the  only  country  In  the 
world  where  immigration  laws  that  derive 
from  a  sovereign  right  allow  the  alien  to  be 
hired.  It  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  immigration  laws  allow  the  alien  that 
has  entered  illegally  to  be  hired.  It  allows 
the  employer  to  hire  those  who  have  violat- 
ed the  laws.  And  that  has  been  in  the  books 
ever  since  1952.  And  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  not  changed  this  is  not  an 
act  of  God  or  nature.  It  is  because  it  bene- 
fits very  powerful  interests  in  the  United 
States.  And  that  is  an  important  distortion 
of  the  sovereign  right  of  a  country  to  deter- 
mine who  should  enter  and  who  should  not. 
That  sovereign  right  has  been  distorted  by 
the  immigration  laws  in  the  United  States. 
And,  in  fact,  you  could  argue  that  it  has 
become  the  sovereign  right  of  the  United 
States  to  decide  that  that's  the  way  it 
should  be.  It  is  indeed  the  sovereign  right  of 
the  United  Slates  to  invent  undocumented 
immigration.  And  that,  in  reality,  is  what 
they  have  done,  by  designing  a  law  that 
allows  employers  to  hire  undocumented 
aliens.  They  have  created  the  magnet.  They 
have  created  the  elements  for  an  economic 
phenomenon  to  persist. 

But  the  current  legislation  includes  em- 
ployer sanctions. 

Yes,  and  in  this  context  you  can  argue, 
well,  that  several  projects— legislative 
projects  ever  since  the  Rodino  bill  in  1970 
all  the  way  to  the  present— have  asked  for 
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sanctions  on  employers.  And  the  current 
bill,  the  Simpson  bill,  includes  sanctions  on 
employers.  My  answer  to  that  is:  but  those 
have  been  projects;  they  have  not  passed, 
yet.  That  is.  again,  not  just  by  chance.  And. 
at  the  same  time,  you  ought  to  see  what 
sanctions  on  employers  mean  in  the  current 
legislation.  Number  one.  the  question  of  un- 
documented immigration  is  maintained  be- 
cause these  current  projects  establish  an  ex- 
emption: employers  who  have  less  than  four 
employees.  It  doesn't  apply  to  employers 
who  have  less  than  four  employees.  There- 
fore, this  is  part  of  the  contradiction. 

The  American  public  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  law  responds  to  control  the  border.  But 
at  the  same  time  It  leaves  a  loophole,  tre- 
mendous loophole,  for  those  employers  who 
employ  less  than  four.  Well,  it  just  happens 
that  Mexican  undocumented  immigrants 
are  hired— the  majority  of  them— by  em- 
ployers who  have  less  than  15  employees.  A 
great,  great  proportion  of  the  employers  of 
undocumented  immigrants  are  in  the  area 
of  small  businesses,  houses,  small  units.  Big 
employers  don't  hire  undocumented  immi- 
grants, by  and  large.  .  .  .  This  bill  reflects  a 
very  convmon  view  that  demand  has  to  be 
protected,  that  the  demand  of  the  labor 
force  from  Mexico  has  to  be  protected.  So  it 
is  totally  incongruent  with  the  vision  that 
the  United  States  has  to  take,  to  regain  con- 
trol of  its  borders.  That  to  us  is  a  mockery. 
Because  if  that  would  be  the  case,  why  leave 
a  loophole  of  less  than  four  workers  for  an 
employer  to  be  in  a  situation  where  he  is 
subjected  to  the  law? 

And  even  then  you  find  that  there  are  no 
mechanisms  for  enforcement.  The  enforce- 
ment of  that  particular  law  is  something 
that  is  so  lax  that,  again,  sanctions  for  em- 
ployers are  not  going  to  end  the  demand.  It 
is  not  designed  to  end  the  demand.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  basically  politi- 
cal. The  whole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  lead 
the  American  public  to  believe  that  some 
thing  has  been  done,  while  the  economic 
basis  of  the  phenomenon  has  not  t>een.  is 
not  going  to  be.  touched.  .  .  .  The  economic 
forces  at  play  are  going  to  continue  and  are 
not  going  to  be  affected  significantly  if  this 
bill  becomes  law.  Except  one  thing,  that  it's 
going  to  increase  the  criminalization  process 
of  the  undocumented  inunigrants.  And  that 
is  going  to  cheapen  their  labor. 

Will  the  amnesty  provision  in  the  current 
bill  serve  to  decriminalize  the  status  of  the 
undocumented  immigrant  and  perhaps  in- 
crease the  value  of  their  labor? 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  the 
current  Simpson  proposal,  as  compared  to 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  proposal,  is  precisely 
In  that  notion  of  amnesty.  The  dates  have 
been  changed,  making  it  more  restrictive  for 
people  who  have  Ijeen  there  since  1980. 
That  puts  the  Mexican  undocumented  alien 
in  a  situation  which  is  not  going  to  be  bene- 
ficial. Except  for  a  very  small,  very  minute 
proportion  of  the  Mexican  undocumented 
immigrants. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  Mexican  undocumented  immi 
grants  tend  to  stay  in  the  country  for  a 
period  that  is  far  shorter  than  the  law 
allows.  We  have  estimated  this  based  on  our 
research.  Even  though  the  length  of  the 
stay  of  undocumented  immigrants  has  been 
experiencing  a  certain  growth.  It  is  longer 
now  than  five  years  ago.  due  to  the  more 
strict  operations  of  the  INS  and  Border 
Patrol  — this  more  strict  operation  of  the 
Border  Patrol  has  produced  the  paradoxical 
effect  of  prolonging  the  average  stay  of  the 
undocumented  immigrant.  Even  with  these 
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changes,  very  l''w  undocumented  Mexican.s 
will  qualify  for  Mi  propo.scd  amnesty.  In 
Texas,  we  havi  In.jiul  tlie  average  .slay  is 
eight  to  ten  mu:it!.-  And  the  .slay  in  Call 
fomia  is  from  li'.-'  \r:ir  to  a  year  and  eight 
months.  The  t"'i^;'i/'.'d  amnesty  will  prob- 
ably benefit  iri'l'irumented  immigrants 
from  countries  ■■<th'  r  than  Mexico,  countries 
that  do  not  shan'  a  t>order  with  the  United 
States. 

Consider  thi  >upiilv  of  labor  I  recently 
read  a  Brookii  ,, ^  In^Mtution  prediction  that 
some  900.000  pi upli  per  year  are  enlering 
the  Mexican  uor^  Inri'e.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  figure? 

More  or  less  :  '■.< 

How  much  of  t,::'  -an  be  absorbed  by  the 
Mexican  econonr. 

Well,  liefore  '  Im  '-risls.  before  1982.  there 
was  a  six-year  in  rjoii  where  the  Mexican 
economy  was  .Jv^'.rl.ing  more  than  that. 
After  1982.  th<ii  'a:i.i  a  tremendous  dimin 
ishing  of  that.  !m!!  <  wn  then  there  were  new 
jobs  for  as  few  l  ifio.OOO.  That  has  been  in- 
creasing slea  I'lv  ivpr  since  1982  to  the 
present.  It  is  In  il  '  point  that  you  can  ask 
here  in  Tijuana  imi  \ou  will  find  that  there 
is  labor  short.it;e  lure  in  Tijuana.  Some- 
thing that  pei'pic  jii'.t  don't  even  imagine. 
In  this  countrs  Mixico.  labor  shortages? 
Yes  .  .  .  you  'in  rusk  any  maquiladora 
[border  facto--.  industry  representative. 
They  will  tell  vn,,  ;hc  difficulty  they  have 
looking  for  plii:nh>  rs.  painters,  carpenters, 
electricians.  Thi!  .ilmost  a  vanishing  spe- 
cies. Why?  Be  .iii^i  Uiey  go  to  the  United 
Stales.  And  rmi'i'.^ '  rs  in  Tijuana  have  to 
compete  with  finiilnycrs  in  the  United 
States  for  lh<  s;ii'ic  workers.  And  thaf.s 
something  thai  ^  ;ilfi-cting  very  negatively 
the  economic  fi'Al  }i  .)f  Tijuana. 

Do  maquilad.  r.i..  :>:.jng  the  border  attract 
labor  that  woii.d  o;h"rwise  emigrate  to  the 
United  States" 

They  don't  hir'  trerants.  They  might  at- 
tract migran's.  hut  they  don't  hire  mi- 
grants. There  ;iri'  seine  exceptions  ...  in 
certain  areas  liKi-  Ni'K.iles  for  instance.  No- 
gales  is  a  plaiT  Miitri'  there  are  labor  short- 
ages; they  hiiv-'  .(j  resort  to  recruiters  to 
bring  migrant:.  ',('  No^ales.  The  place  where 
you  find  the  hirhes;  concentration  of  ma- 
quiladoras  is  C'inriarl  .?uarez.  This  is  what  we 
have  studied  tl  ■  r  lo  :  What  we  have  found 
in  Ciudad  Juft.'')'/  is  that  maquiladora  indus- 
try prefers  perniaru  in  residents.  They  have 
higher  levels  wl  tclviration.  In  fact  the  ma- 
quiladora can  b''  vtT.s  choosy.  It's  something 
that  is  very  iiiicre.siiiig.  They  have  a  mini- 
mum and  a  inaximiim.  They  don't  hire 
beyond  certain  li-.ols  of  education. 

Do  you  considrr  American  investment  pro- 
grams, as  the\  are  occasionally  proposed  by 
American  legislators,  as  a  potential  long 
term  solution  In  Mexico's  unemployment 
problem? 

No.  no,  not  nece.ssarily.  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  United  Stales  investment  in  Mexico  but 
not  as  a  soluimti  l:>  immigration.  We  need 
more  investment  frnm  the  United  States 
But.  in  fact,  you  muhl  argue  that  sometimes 
investment.  Unlirf)  .States  investment  in 
Mexico,  protlucis  oiitmigration.  That  is 
something  that  fouid  tif  documented  in  the 
case  of  the  capital  and  technology  invested 
in  certain  aitticiiiinr.il  productions,  such  as 
tomato  in  Siiialoa  The  most  intensive  use 
of  capital  displaicd  workers  that  ended  up 
in  the  United  .Stales  So.  in  that  way.  my 
answer  to  your  oiifstioii  is  definitley  no.  Be 
cause  there  is  no  relation  between  invest- 
ment and  no  mlitrnlion.  I'm  not  suggesting. 
by  the  example  lliat  I  just  gave  you.  that 
outmigration  is  proUmed  by  foreign  invest- 
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ment.  By  no  means.  But  I'm  .saying  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  capital  invest- 
ment and  no  migration.  Sometimes  it  oper- 
ates the  oppo.sjte. 

When  the  investment  is  not  directed 
toward  labor  intensive  industry? 

There  is  one  important  factor  And  that 
IS.  outmigration  is  not  produced  by  unem- 
ployment. Thaf.s  a  very  common  notion 
that  I  used  to  have,  until  we  found  that 
more  than  85  percent  of  the  undocumented 
emigrants  that  we  were  able  to  detect  had  a 
Job  in  Mexico  prior  to  crossing  Into  the 
United  States.  The  most  important  factor  in 
going  to  the  United  Slates  is  higher  wages, 
not  necessarily  unemployment.  So  you 
could  have  zero  unemployment  in  Mexico 
and  still  have  emigration  to  the  United 
States  because  of  higher  wages.  Investment 
does  produce  more  jobs,  but  not  necessarily 
better  wages.  If  they  don't  produce  higher 
wages,  the  incentive  for  going  to  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  maintained.  Of  course, 
it  is  higher  wages  in  combination  with  other 
factors.  Otherwise.  I  wouldn't  be  here  Ev 
crybody  would  be  in  the  United  States. 

What  IS  the  potential,  as  you  see  it.  for 
emigration  to  the  United  States? 

Number  one.  migration  is  not  an  illness. 
Migration  is  a  fact  of  life,  an  economic  fact, 
in  terms  of  development.  You  find  that,  in  a 
process  of  development,  migration  tends  to 
intensify  rather  than  the  opposite.  So.  mi- 
gration is  not  bad.  economically  speaking, 
for  the  place  of  origin  and  the  place  of  des- 
tiny. In  fact,  it's  good,  its  positive,  economi 
cally  speaking,  for  the  two.  This  is  some 
thing  that  I  demonstrated  in  my  research 
looking  for  the  impact  of  migration  on 
income  distribution  in  the  places  of  origin 
or  the  place  of  destiny.  The  most  recent 
result  of  that  study  I  published  in  Commer- 
cio  Exterior  last  year. 

And  migration  within  Mexico  is  changing. 
Places  that  were  net  receivers  of  population 
in  the  past,  such  as  Tijuana  and  Mexico 
City,  are  now  points  of  outmigration  And 
internal  immigration  to  border  cities  has  di- 
minished tremendously  in  the  last  ten  years 
Internal  migration  patterns  are  changing; 
this  is  a  process  of  going  from  underdeve- 
lopment to  development.  And  migration  is 
affected  by  a  lot  of  factors. 

Migration  to  the  United  States  has  been 
affected  by  inflation,  in  a  very  significant 
way.  In  a  survey  that  we  did  in  October  of 
1981.  compared  to  a  survey  that  we  did  in 
May  of  1984.  we  found  a  cost  increase  of 
eight  to  ten  times  in  traveling  from  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Mexico— the  traditional  area  of 
outmigration— to  the  State  of  California.  In 
1981  the  average  cost  was  between  ten  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  thousand  pesos.  Now  It  is  be- 
tween one  hundred  and  one  hundred  fifty 
thousand.  What  I'm  suggesting  is  that  the 
increase  between  eight  to  ten  times,  in  less 
than  three  years,  has  diminished  the  possi- 
billtity  of  migrating  to  the  favorite  place, 
which  is  California.  Forty-five  percent  of 
the  undocumented  aliens  go  to  California, 
and  about  30  percent  go  to  Texas. 

Have  those  figures  changed  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  migration? 

Apparently,  yes.  I  don't  have  hard  data  on 
thai.  But  apparently  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  State  of  Texas.  We  have  of 
fices  throughout  the  border,  and  we  try  lo 
monitor  the  flows  Our  monitoring  in  Mala 
moros  and  Nuevo  Laredo  seems  to  indicate 
some  increase  in  the  flow  in  that  part  of  the 
border  Whereas  we  have  some  decrea.se  in 
the  flow  on  this  part  of  the  border.  Tijuana 
Contrary,  totally  conlrar.v.  to  what  INS  is 
saying. 
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Is  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  the  most 
popular  area  of  access  lo  the  United  Slates 
for  the  undocumented  immigrants'  Several 
sources  suggest  that  it  is  the  most  popular, 
and  perhaps  easiest,  crossing  point. 

Yes.  yes.  but  that  has  to  be  qualified.  In 
fact,  it  IS  as  easy  to  cross  here  as  it  is  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Except,  as  I  have 
said,  to  get  here  is  more  expensive  than  to 
get  to  the  border  of  Tamaulipas  and  Texas. 
The  access  to  that  border  from  the  tradi- 
tional areas  of  outmigration  is  cheaper.  In 
that  respect,  it  is  more  difficult  to  come 
here  than  it  is  to  go  to  Texas.  But  once  you 
are  here,  the  process  of  crossing  is  as  easy 
here  as  it  is  in  Texas. 

But  — this  a  very  important  concept  for 
me— it  is  not  the  same  to  border  southwest 
Texas  as  to  border  California.  As  you  know, 
if  California  would  be  an  independent  coun- 
try, it  would  be  the  seventh  power  in  the 
economy  of  the  world.  And.  of  course,  you 
know  that  southwest  Texas  is  one  of  the 
most  deprived  areas  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  underdeveloped  area  of  the  whole 
country.  That  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  It 
makes  a  difference  in  terms  of  the  working 
conditions  for  the  undocumented  immi- 
grant. It  makes  a  difference  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  stay,  the  type  of  migrant.  It 
makes  a  lot  of  difference.  Because  every- 
body in  the  trade,  so  to  speak,  of  undocu- 
mented immigrants  knows  that  Texas  is  not 
the  best  place  to  go  because  it's  going  to  be 
the  lowest  wages,  primitive  or  the  worst 
working  conditions;  it's  not  the  best  place. 
But  a  lot  of  people  go  to  Texas  because  it's 
cheaper.  The  best  scenario  that  an  undocu 
mented  immigrant  has.  departing  from  the 
central  part  of  Mexico,  is:  1  will  cross  the 
border  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  close  as 
possible— that  means  Texas— and  then  I  will 
make  some  money  in  Texas  to  go  to  Califor- 
nia. That's  the  best  scenario  the  undocu- 
mented immigrant  has.  They  want  to  go  to 
Texas  because  they  want  lo  make  enough 
money  to  get  lo  California.  Because  they 
could  not  afford  to  go  directly  from  the  tra- 
ditional areas  of  outmigration  to  California. 
Do  you  consider  this  a  long-term  relation- 
ship between  one  country  with  a  labor  sur- 
plus and  one  with  a  constant  demand  for 
foreign  labor? 

Yes.  a  long  trend  but  not  a  permanent 
trend.  I  think  that  the  po.ssibility  for 
Mexico  lo  continue  this  supply  is  going  to 
be  limited  by  two  factors.  One  is  demo- 
graphic. As  you  know,  the  birih  rate  in 
Mexico,  the  fertility  rate,  has  diminished 
tremendously.  Prom  3.6  [percent]  in  1970  to 
2.4  in  1985.  As  this  trend  continues— and  it 
can  not  be  reversed— there  is  going  lo  be  a 
point  near  the  year  2000  where  the  Mexican 
economy  is  going  to  start  producing  a  better 
balance  between  job  creation  and  popula- 
tion growth.  ...  At  that  point,  the  oulnii 
gration  is  going  to  diminish  drastically. 

The  other  element  is.  if  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy continues  a  normal  rate  of  growth- 
let's  say  an  average  of  three  percent  per 
year— then  you  will  find  a  greater  competi- 
tion between  Mexicah  employers  and  the 
United  Stales  employers.  So  we  are  proceed 
ing  toward  a  certain  point  of  equilibrium. 
And  Mexico  is  not  going  lo  be  in  a  situation 
of  having  an  excess  supply  of  lalwr  toward 
the  year  2015.  more  or  less. 

But  from  here  lo  the  year  2015.  were 
going  to  have  this  problem.  And.  in  fact,  in 
terms  of  economic  pressures  in  Mexico,  we 
have  not  seen  the  worst.  The  peak  of  the 
population  growth  was  1970  That  means 
that  the  people  that  were  born  at  the  peak 
of  the  population  growth  are  entering  the 
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labor  force  right  now  So  i.n  some  years  lo 
come  the  population  pressure  in  Mexico  is 
going  lo  be  very  high. 

The  Simpson-Mazzolj  bill  is  often  dis- 
cus.sed  as  if  it  pertains  oni'  to  the  Mexican 
undocumented  immigrants  in  the  United 
Stales,  or  as  if  there  wen  no  immigration 
from  other  countries.  Do  yi  u  perceive  Simp 
son-Mazzoli  and  the  cuin  ni  Simpson  bill  as 
being  directed  primariiv  ni  Mexican  immi- 
grants? 

That's  correct.  And  fiouomically  speak- 
ing, in  terms  of  the  cnniin.ilization,  yes.  be- 
cause that  would  cheapen  Mexican  undocu- 
mented immigrants  in  ihr  United  States— 
their  labor  force.  No.  n  ■: c  sense  that  It  is 
not  directed  to  any  bem  iii  -o  Mexico.  Total- 
ly the  opposite.  You  find  ;i:).solutely  nothing 
that  would  represent  a  ;  eneflt.  As  far  as 
Mexico  is  concerned,  no  bii!  would  be  better 
than  this  bill.  Which  is  .-.o;  to  say  that  we 
favor  the  status  quo.  We  lavor  a  bilateral 
approach. 

And  what  would  a  ^-ooo  bilateral  agree 
ment  include?        -^ 

A  bilateral  agreCTneii'  auuld  have  to  con- 
tain a  notion  of  costs  \\\A  iv.^nefits  for  each 
country.  That's  a  ba^ii  p-iinise.  And  once 
we  know  what  are  the  .  . j  is  and  benefits,  we 
can  rationally  negoi:,iii.  We  don't  know 
that  because  the  Unitrri  8:.aies  has  focused 
on  this  as  a  unilatera'  ;uostion.  and  not 
enough  research  ha.s  been  done  on  the 
demand  side  of  the  prc'ilem.  So  we  have 
very  limited  information  '.i  the  understand- 
ing of  the  demand  siile  of  ihe  international 
labor  market  of  undrcurntnied  inunigrants. 
Is  job  displacement  a  valid  issue?  Do  un- 
documented immlgraiiis  displace  American 
workers,  or  lake  jo:"^  "i.i  would  go  to 
American  workers? 

Well,  there's  no  di.ipla.:«  i  ;enl  in  the  way 
that  has  been  presented  'o  the  American 
public  because  emplo>n.r;.t  in  the  United 
Stales  is  a  regional  prob.'  in  in  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  economj.  It  's  not  a  general 
problem  in  the  Uniteii  Sia'e.s  but  a  problem 
more  in  the  NortheaM  ano  ^didwest.  in  sec- 
tors of  heavy  Indus:  i,^  ;:.i.t  are  losing  in 
today's  competitive  ■■•-■:'.  i  steel,  automo- 
biles, etc.  Undocumcn  •  .i  :n..Tiigrants  are  ba- 
sically unskilled.  Ur-.n-p:  yment  in  the 
United  Slates  is  not  ii'.  '  ■  ^.rea  of  unskilled 
labor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlv  ivited  States  is  in 
a  trend  where  it  is  dev.-.  :  ng  shortages  in 
unskilled  labor.  The  V'.:-^  SUtes'  occupa 
tional  structure  is  les- .;  acuums  in  the 
area  of  the  least  p.  '  :  i  3tors.  And  the 
United  Stales  is  not  -:-'■  Cueing  its  lalwr 
force.  There  are  certi--  ■.-•cuurru  that  are 
left  at  certain  levels  '  ;h-"  wage  scale,  at 
the  unskilled  level,  thu!  a-^^  not  going  to  be 
filled  by  Americans.  T'  ,■;  s  a  trend  that  Is 
going  to  continue,  ano  ';ii'  t'nited  States  is 
going  to  find  itjself  in  an  iDf. easing  need  for 
unskilled  workers  fror."  itiro.^d. 

What  is  your  eslim.*  ^!  the  number  of 
undocumented  Mexico :i:-  presently  working 
in  the  United  States'  '  li:>  ■  heard  estimates 
as  high  as  12  million. 

Massive  numbers  ar'  -  •  t  another  politi- 
cal construction  rather  than  a  reality.  You 
probably  have  heard  ').  liie  latest  report 
sponsored  by  the  Nati"i  !•'  Science  Institute: 
their  estimate  was  1.2  mil!i(>n.  And  General 
Chapman  said,  in  1974.  it  p  there  could  be 
20  million.  So  just  irm)?:  "  a  drop  from  20 
million  to  1.2  millior  t' i"  shows  you  the 
politicization  of  this  nne:  r:nTi. 
And  your  best  estimate  ol  'his  number? 
It  varies,  dependin*;  on  the  time  of  the 
year  You  are  now  at  ih&  peak  of  the 
volume.  This  is  the  mont  h  •  f  July.  Our  esti- 
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mate  is,  at  this  point,  at  the  peak  of  volume 
you  have  probably  a  million-and-a-half 
Mexican  undocumented  immigrants  in  the 
United  Stales.  That  number  will  go  as  low 
as  400.000  or  500,000  in  Deceml)er  And  that 
is  not  related  to  agricultural  seasonabillty. 
It's  related  to  this  pattern  of  going  back  and 
forth  that  characterizes  Mexican  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

What  is  your  estimate  of  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  money  sent  home  by  Mexi- 
cans working  in  the  United  States? 

We  have  an  estimate  of  that  that  I  don't 
have  here  with  me.  But  one  thing  that  I  can 
say  Is  that  it  has  t>een  grossly  exaggerated 
In  the  United  stales,  parallel  lo  the  exag- 
geration of  the  numbers  of  people.  To  the 
extent  that  you  t>elieve  that  there  are  12 
million,  then  you  believe  that  the  remit- 
tances are  astronomical.  To  the  extent  that 
you  believe  that  there  are  one  million  and  a 
half,  then  it  doesn't  go  so  high.  Though  we 
have  estimated  lower  numt)ers  in  the  past, 
we  think  that  it  Is  a  very  important  avenue 
of  dollars  in  Mexico.  In  fact,  we  have  esti- 
mated that  It  is  approximately  one  third  of 
what  we  receive  from  tourism.  So  it  is  sub- 
stantial, but  not  as  astronomical  as  people 
have  been  led  lo  t>elieve  In  the  United 
States.  And  I  think  that  our  workers  are 
working  hard  for  that  money. 

Last  summer,  when  it  seemed  that  the 
Simpson  Mft2zoli  bill  was  alxiut  to  pass,  the 
mood  in  the  Mexico  City  press  was  one  of 
near  panic  Were  their  fears  Justified?  What 
does  the  passage  of  the  current  bill  portend 
for  Mexico? 

It  was  not  justified  at  all.  They  were  Influ- 
enced by  news  coming  from  the  United 
States.  And  the  idea  of  massive  deportations 
was  the  ghost.  It  was  just  that,  a  ghost.  The 
United  States  would  not  have  engaged  in  a 
massive  depKirtation,  sending  back  every- 
body. That  would  represent  shooting  your- 
self In  the  foot.  That  would  not  happen  be- 
cause this  Is  an  economic  phenomenon,  not 
Ijecause  of  anything  else.  The  United  Stales 
could  resort  to  massive  deportation  as  a  po- 
litical gesture.  That  has  tieen  done  In  the 
past.  You  rememt>er  Operation  Jotjs.  They 
send  the  police  to  make  raids,  and  It  is  in 
the  papers  that  they  are  deporting  a 
number  of  people,  opening  Jobs  and  all  that. 
That  Is  not  true.  That  is  for  political  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  people  who  are  ex- 
pelled come  back  the  following  day  and  fill 
the  same  job.  So  the  United  States  is  more 
than  capable  of  massive  deportations, 
except  that  they  don't  sustain  the  practice 
of  enforcement  of  the  law  In  that  way.  That 
fear,  as  you  saw  It  In  Mexico,  was  totally  un- 
justified. 

We  were  pressed  ourselves  to  do  a  study  of 
what  would  be  the  impact  of  the  passage  of 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill.  We  found  some 
very  interesting  situations.  Number  one.  It 
probably  would  benefit  certain  cities,  such 
as  Tijuana.  It  would  end  these  labor  short- 
ages that  I'm  talking  atiout.  Also.  It  would 
not  come  In  the  massive  numt)ers  that 
people  think  because  massive  numbers  are 
again  a  political  construction  rather  than  a 
reality. 

Let  me  ask  you  atwut  another  class  of  em- 
igrant. Do  you  detect  the  beginning  of  an 
exodus  of  middle-class  Mexicans,  perhaps 
tjecause  of  a  decreased  standard  of  living 
and  fewer  opportunities?  Are  small  entre- 
preneurs and  professionals  leaving  Mexico? 

Not  to  the  extent  of  calling  that  a  pattern, 
as  you  seem  to  be  suggesting.  What  you  find 
is  not  a  result  of  frustration,  but  a  result  of 
sheer  objective  fact.  There  are  some  people 
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in  the  lower  middle  class  here  in  Tijuana 
who  cannot  maintain  the  same  standard  of 
living  they  had  in  the  past,  not  even  close  to 
it  if  they  don't  have  some  extra  income.  And 
that  income  often  comes  from  a  part-time 
job  in  the  United  States,  or  sometimes  a 
full-time  job  in  the  tJnited  States. 

Just  as  an  illustration  of  that:  I  published 
an  account  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
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lawyer.  He  told  me  that  he  had  solved  his 
problems  by  finding  a  job  across  the  border 
as  a  watchman.  A  lawyer.  He  was  making 
twelve  hundred  dollars  a  month  by  working 
from  8  p.m.  to  4  a.m.  He  was  doing  that, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  maintaining 
his  law  practice  here.  And  he  was  making 
at>out  the  same  amount  of  money  here.  So 
he  had  doubled  his  income  by  working  as  a 
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nighlwatch.  He  was  workmg  harder,  but  he 
was  very  happy  because  he  had  ,solved  his 
most  pressmg  economic  problem,  a  profes- 
sional working  as  a  nightwatch.  This  is  just 
one  Illustration,  but  it  provides  some  Idea  of 
our  economic  situation  here  In  Mexico. 
But  In  this  case,  this  guy  was  able  to  resolve 
his  problem  without  leaving  his  home.  And 
that  is  an  option  not  available  to  everyone. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D,,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God,  we  are  appreciative  of 
those  people  whose  love  has  graced 
our  lives  and  whose  support  has  been 
our  strength.  We  are  thankful  for 
family  and  friends  who  have  encour- 
aged us  and  whose  concern  has  been 
with  us  in  all  the  seasons  of  life.  We 
remember  their  names  in  our  hearts 
and  pray  Your  special  blessing  upon 
them.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  242,  nays 
103,  answered  "present"  7.  not  voting 
82,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  359] 


Feighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ghckman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidi 

Hansen 

Hawl(in£ 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Henry 

Hertel 

Holt 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kanjorski 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

LAtta 

l>eath  (TX) 

L«hman  (FL) 


Arkerman 

Akaka 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

.\pplegate 

Archer 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BiagKi 

Bliley 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Borski 

Boxer 

Brraux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


YEAS- 24  2 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

dinger 

CoaUs 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Coml)est 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Da.schle 


Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  <ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fa-scell 

Fazio 


Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Boehlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chandler 

Clay 

Cobey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edward.s(OK> 

Emerson 

Evans ( I A ) 


Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levinc  (CAi 

Lipinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

NAYS-103 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Gunderson 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

L#wis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 


Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 


Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKernan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Morrison  ( WA) 

Packard 

Parris 

Penny 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 


Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 


Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 


Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundquisl 

Swindall 

Thomas  (CA) 

Weber 

Wolf 

Zschau 


Anderson 

Dymally 

Gordon 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bad  ham 

Bedell 

Bevill 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Buslamante 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coble 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

English 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Gingrich 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  "-7 
Snyder 


Hatcher 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

NOT  VOTING— 82 


Goodling 

Harlnett 

Hillis 

Horton 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Koslmayer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

MacKay 

McCain 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moody 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Pashayan 

^*ursell 

Rilter 

Rodino 


Rogers 
Rose 

Schneider 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Sweeney 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Torrlcelll     • 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whittaker 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wright 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


his 


D  1225 

Mr.     RICHARDSON     changed 
vote  from  'present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Colville  Business  Council  of  smy 
undistributed  portion  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  satisfaction  of  certain  judgmenU 
awarded  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the   Senate    insists   upon    its   amend- 


D  This  symbol   represents  the   time  of  day   during  the   House   proceedings,  e.g..  D   1407   is  2:07   p.m. 
Boldface  type  md.cates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a   Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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merits  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  372)  "Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt.  ■  disagreed  to  by  the  House, 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Chiles,  and 
Mr.  Levin  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  Concurrent  resolution  cor- 
recting the  enrollment  of  H.R.  2409. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Perkins).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPETITION  IN  PAY 
TELEVISION 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  alert  the  House  to  a  new 
American  invasion— the  invasion  of 
the  encryptors.  Although  this  warning 
may  seem  a  bit  amusing,  it  is  a  most 
serious  one. 

Encryption  or  scrambling  of  satellite 
television  signals  is  being  tested  now 
and  is  planned  for  full-time  use  early 
next  year  by  most  major  producers  of 
satellite  television  programming.  In 
other  words.  Americans  who  have  paid 
for.  and  installed  home  satellite  recep- 
tion systems  will  soon  face  a  situation 
where  more  and  more  of  the  program 
ming  they  now  receive  will  be  scram- 
bled, and.  thus,  denied  to  them  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  decoding  or  de 
scrambling  device. 

Pay  television  programmers,  like 
HBO.  Cinemax.  Showtime,  the  Disney 
channel  and  others,  are  planning  to 
scramble  to  protect  their  right  to  com- 
pensation. That  is  well  and  good— pro- 
vided. Provided  that  home  satellite 
systems  have  a  fair  right  to  pay  for. 
receive,  and  descramble  those  signals. 

Last   year   this  House  voted  to  de 
regulate   a   relatively    new    industry- 
cable  television.  And  we  did  so  because 
we  expected  cable  TV  to  operate  in  a 
competitive  environment.  But  if  cable 
TV  is  ever  granted  the  legal  or  practi 
cal  exclusive  right  to  distribute  Ameri 
cas  pay   television   programming,   we 


will  have  been 
lating  a  virtua 

H.R.     1840 
Rights  Act  of 
a  competitive 
that  your  coj. 
have  a  real  c ' 
home  satellitt 

I  urge  you  ) 
H.R.  1840  be' 
encryptors  is  i : 


-^ '.sponsible  for  deregu- 

monopoly. 

'he  Satellite  Viewing 
l!>85  seeks  to  guarantee 

•  iivironment— ensuring 

'ituents  and  mine  will 
loce  between  cable  and 
s\  .terns. 

I  consider  co.sponsoring 
1.  >-  the  invasion  of  the 
'.)f^n  us. 


CONGRESS  \DURESSES  PROB 
LEM  OF  IM  ERSERVICE  RIVAL 
RY 

(Mr.  ROTH  ii-^ked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  aduri'ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  U  'evise  a.id  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last.  Congress  ^  finally  addressing  the 
problem  of  inii  rservice  rivalry  in  our 
Armed  Porrcs.  Wonderful.  It  is  about 
time  we  are  ining  something  about 
the  Pentagon  :i;id  the  infighting  that 
goes  on  there.  The  rivalry  among  the 
branches  of  c.r  services,  the  Navy. 
Army.  Air  Po;  c .  Marines,  is  legend- 
ary, as  anyone  Alio  has  served  in  the 
Armed  Porces  can  tell  you.  Most 
Americans  belit  ve  that  one  branch  of 
our  Armed  For?  es  would  rather  win  a 
fight  with  anoiHer  branch  than  win  a 
battle  with  ont  of  our  Nation's  adver- 
saries. 

Also,  becau-s-  of  the  sharp  separa 
lion  among  oi^r  Armed  Forces,  there 
are  endless  duplications  and  uncon- 
scionable add<  (J  costs.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  <  .r  defense  budget  is  .so 
high.  The  eff <  t  iveness  of  our  military 
is  also  impair-  >.  because  of  the  lack  of 
communicaiiu.i  and  coordination 
among  the  dint  rent  branches  in  our 
Armed  Porce.'^  Yes,  it  is  about  time 
that  the  o^-rw, eight  Pentagon  gets 
down  into  fit;hMng  trim  and  that  we 
are  not  caugi^  flatfooted  in  an  in- 
creasingly dar.f;(    ous  world. 


THE  DOr    ^UTHORIZATION 
CONFER'  '^'E  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  MON  .  t.OMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  n.iiute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MON^C.(>MERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  delayed  i.vj.r  action  on  the  DOD 
authorization  K-nference  agreement  is 
resulting  in  ^•  nous  repercussions  for 
our  enlisted  ji'  rsunnel. 

An  examp'    i>  rhe  3-percent  military 
pay  raise  wh/  n  vvas  to  be  effective  Oc- 
tober   1.    19fi.T     .-xnother   example    in 
volves   the   N:u onal   Guard   and    Re 
serve   bonus    .liigrams.    Authority    to 
pay  enlistmem    and   reenlistment   bo 
nuses  expireu  im  September  30,  1985. 
Once     reeslA        tied,     the     authority 
cannot  be  US'  <i  retroactively. 

It  is  not  r.i'lH  that  we  continue  to 
delay  accepllI-.^;  the  military  confer- 
ence agreem- m    it's  not  the  big  weap- 


ons sy.stems  that  are  affected  by  thi.v 
delay— they   will   eventually   come   on 
line.  It  is  the  people,  those  in  uniform 
and   those   waiting   to  wear   the   uni 
form,  who  are  being  hurt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  bring  this 
military  conference  agreement  to  the 
floor.  Let's  get  with  it. 


THE  COMMUNIST  SANDINIST 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker, 
not  long  ago,  many  in  this  body  asked: 
Are  the  Sandinistas  really  Commu- 
nists? Are  they  really  dedicated  to 
making  Nicaragua  a  totalitarian  police 
state,  modeled  after  Cuba? 

Well,  no  longer  .should  there  be  any 
doubt.  Last  night  Sandinista  Comman 
dante  Daniel  Ortega  suspended 
human  and  civil  rights  in  that  nation, 
including  the  right  to  free  speech,  free 
expression,  public  assembly,  the  right 
to  strike,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
Justice  Minister  Rodrigo  Reyes  says 
news  censorship  •will  be  total."  All 
sections  of  the  media  will  now  be  re 
quired  to  submit  their  material  to  the 
Interior  ministry  prior  to  publication 
or  broadcast. 

Ortega  said. 

In  response  to  the  lerrorisl  politics  of  the 
United  Stales  •  •  •  internal  pawns  of  impe- 
rialism supported  by  some  political  parties, 
news  media  outlets,  and  religious  institu- 
tions have  redoubled  their  artions  to  .sabo- 
tage the  defen-se  forces  of  our  homeland 

Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo  a  '  sabo 
teur"?  la  prensa  a  'saboteur "  and 
"pawn  of  imperialism"?  come  on.  Com- 
mandante! 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  deserve 
better  than  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  They 
wish  to  live  free  from  totalitarianism, 
from  repression  and  suppression  and. 
yes.  free  from  communism  'I'he  ac- 
tions, again,  on  the  part  of  tf"  Sandi- 
nistas in  Nicaragua,  are  testament  to 
their  own  war  being  waged  against 
freedom  here  in  our  own  hemisphere 
Once  again,  the  Communist  Sandinis 
tas  are  showing  the  world  their  true 
colors. 


A  MORAL  OUTRAGE 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER  I  j\ist  recently 
came  back,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Holocaust 
Museum.  The  speakers  there  were 
moving,  asking  us  to  remember,  re 
member  prejudice,  remember  hatred, 
remember  racism.  So  it  is  fitting  to 
continue  this  desire  we  have  with  the 
Soviet  Jews,  the  starvation  in  Ethio 
pia,  the  suffering  blacks  in  South 
Africa,  as  we  have  m  Romania,  with 


religious  and  ethnic  persecution,  and 
so  many  other  countries,  to  continue 

our  moral  outrage  at  racist  rommcnt.s 
such  as  th(>.s<'  made  by   Hevcrend  l-'ar 
rakhaii  rfRardinn  Ihr  .Ifwi.sh  religion 

!  have  intrtKlucftl  a  resolution  con 
dcmnin^;  Mr  h'arrakliaji  and  his  a.sst) 
nation  wiih  ttif  Ku  Kiux  Klan  and  his 
incredibly  wild  statements  such  as 
(jiiotinp  Hitler  a.s  a  very  groat  man  ' 
He  .said  that  Israel  ls  "structured  on 
injustice,  theory,  lying  arid  de<eit 
a.smg  God's  name  to  shield  your  dirt> 
religion." 

While  .some  have  said  thus  resolulion 
vkould  only  help  promote  Mr  Parrak 
riaii  he  fia-s  had  ralln•^  with  thou-saiid-s 
and  thou.saxid.s  recj-nlly  almost  20.000 
in  New  York  rhjfring  him  on  Our 
moral  oiitra»;e  miLst  stand  up  and 
MM-ak  out  somewhere  along  the  line 
Hnvk  far  raji  »e  allow  Mr  Farrakhaji 
In  V..V  tx-fore  thLs  Congrt-s-s  should 
sim-aX  up  and  exerri.s4-  il.s  fretnlom  of 
s;Mi-<t!  and  rond«'mn  Mr  F'arrakhaji 
and  ask  him  to  plea.s«-  c«»a.^-  and  d«-sLsi 
in  hii  racist  comments  toward  the 
Jewish  faith. 


dent   of   Egypt,    but    wr    implore   you, 
l)efore  a  stronger  mes.sage   is  sent   to 
you  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,     a     financial     message,     pleas« 
knock    off   this   embarra-ssing    rhetoric 
and  stop  resp<3nding  to  terron.sm  m  a 
weak  wa>    It  is  st)  unlike  all  the  rret  of 
your  f-areer    You're  a  fighter  pilot,  art 
like    one     You    .sat    next    to    f*resident 
Sadat,  your  friend  and  mentor,  as  his 
bUxxJ  was  splatlerf^  on  you  by  terror 
ist  biilleLs    You  sijrvive<l  by  God  s  will 
alone     You   t(K)k   rare   of   Ihiose   killers 
tHTinanenlly   and   avenged   your   FYesi 
dent    Why  .so  weak  now''  Slop  widen 
ing    thLs   gap    tx'lwcen    our    two   roun 
tries     I/Ct    u.'.    slay    together    a^am    in 
fnend-ship.    furthenng    peace    in    the 
Mideast    ix.   nut   let   this  lerrorust   hi 
jacking  of  a  pleasure  ship  succeed   by 
damaging  our  good  relations   Get  real. 
Mr     F'Te{^lde^l     Kememtx'r   Octob«-r   6, 
1981 


TKHKOKISM 

(Mr  1X)RNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  p<^rmi.ssion  to  addn-ss 
t?ie  Hou-v  for  1  minute  and  to  re\Ls<' 
a/id  extend  hus  remark*  ) 

Mr      IK)KNAN     of    California      Mr 
.SiH-aker     1.    too,    had    the    honor   this 
mominF,  of  b«-mg  at  the  groundbrrak 
ing    ceremony    for    Itie    Holoraii-st    Me 
rnorial     Mr     YM   Wets*-!     as   the   di.stin 
►;inshe<i     pr«n-r-ding     sp<-aker     said,     u'^ 
triil>   I  tie  chronicler  and  rt)n.srience  of 
\hv     Holf>rau.sl      'Thus     morning,     Mr 
Wei.vl     invoUed    the    memory    of    an 
.^men^an  wtios*'  mortal  remairv-s  are  at 
thL'.  moment   slowly  maXing  their  viay 
tKirk  lo  his  homeland,  ihe  USA     1  he 
t)ullei  punctured      remains     of      \f^m 
Klinghoffer    b«-ar    rnicl    testimony    to 
ttie   horror  of   terrorism   in  our  world 
today     No   one   ls  safe.    Not   children. 
Not  senior  citizeris  in  wheelchairs.  As 
y.\\  Wei-M-l  said  at  the  ceremony  this 
morning,    this   murder   of   Mr    Kling- 
hoffer    was    .so    vicious,    so    ugly,    so 
absurd,  the  sriooting  of  an  American 
in  hi.s  wheelchair,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his       life- organized       crime       hiding 
behind  polilicaJ  rhetoric.  But  L^on  did 
not  disappear  beneath  the  waves.  Wil- 
liam  Shakespeare  said   it    well   in    his 
play.    "Hamlet   "  that  •murder,  though 
It  has  no  tongue,  will  speak  with  most 
miraculous  organ  *  *  *." 

Leon  Klinghoffer  in  death  has  given 
the  lie  to  the  absurd  remarks  of  ter 
rorisl  Mr.  Abbas  and  those  apologists 
of  terror  around  the  world  who  have 
said  that  Mr.  Klmghoffer  probably 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Yes.  a  Mafia 
heart  attack -that's  a  bullet  in  the 
brain. 

I  address  you.  President  Mubarak. 
There  are  many  of  us  in  this  House 
who  are  glad  that  you  are  the  Presi- 


VI.  SALVAIX)RAN   REFIIGEPS 
(Mrs    SCHROmt^i  asked  and  wa.s 
given  permussion  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  re \  use  and  extend 
her  remarks  ) 

Mrs  SCHROH)f:R  Mr  Speaker  a.s 
a  parent  my  heart  ached  as  T  watched 
Kl  Salvadors  I'rf'sidenl  I>uartr  send 
hLs  children  thousands  of  miles  away 
to  our  country  for  protection  IVesi 
dent  l>uane  and  the  people  of  hLs 
rountn  have  endured  so  much  that 
thLs  .seem-s  blatantly  unfair 

A.S  a  Congresswoman.  1  am  also 
angry  that  the  same  administration 
that  would  r«-<-enT  President  Duarte's 
children  for  protJTlion  would  continue 
lo  pres.s  (nminal  charges  against 
Amencaii  ehurrh  people  engaged  in 
the  sanctuary  movement  who  are 
trying  to  protrci  other  El  SaJvadoran 
•■••fugees. 

!  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  that  this 
administration  rethinks  lUs  position 
and  slops  prosecuting  American  cm 
zens  who  are  trying  to  aid  refuge<-s 
from  El  Salvador  When  we  admit  the 
children  of  the  l*resideni  of  that  coun 
iry.  saying  they  cannot  tx-  proteciea. 
how  can  we  possibly  say  that  regular 
citizens  can  b*  safe'  1  also  hope  that 
this  ilou.s«'  moves  a.s  rapidly  a«.  it  can 
on  the  Moakley  bill,  because  that  will 
help  solve  the  problem 


a  superb  opportunity  to  have  an  infor- 
mal exchange  of  ideas  between  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  members  of  the 
business  and  academic  communities. 

The  evening  was  highlighted  by  re- 
marks from  our  colleague  Bii-L  Gradi- 
soN.  Brad  Butler  (^hairman  of  Procter 
&  Gamble,  and  David  Saxon,  presi- 
dent of  MIT  Following  short  informal 
presentations,  we  al.so  heard  from 
F>aul  Volcker  Manm  Feld.stein. 
Charles  Schullxe  l^ul  MK'rarken. 
and  a  variety  of  otlier  ouustanding  in- 
dividual-s 

Not  surprisingly,  although  we 
sought  to  explain  specific  policy  ques- 
tions in  education,  civil  rights,  and  a 
range  of  other  important  topics,  the 
bulk  of  our  di.s<u&sion  kept  coming 
tsark  lo  the  FfHleral  budget  defiril,  its 
macro  and  micro  effe<-Us.  and  the  in- 
ability of  our  nalional  poliliraJ  irL-^tilu- 
tions  lo  deal  effectively  wiih  ii 

We  learned  from  our  giiesls,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  budget  deficit  is  the 
fundamental  problem  tx'hmd  our 
trade  deficit  and  untxalanced  economic 
recovery  We  cannot  continue  to  avoid 
the  lough  choices  that  come  with  run- 
ning a  government  At  the  .same  time, 
our  guests  learned  from  us  ihat  while 
govemmenl  never  quite  moves  fast 
enough  to  address  all  our  problems, 
our  approach  to  the  deficit  has 
changed  sutistantially  m  recent  years 
We  may  not  have  done  enough  but  ai 
least  we  are  moving  \n  the  ngh!,  direc 
uon. 


n  1240 


THE  ROLE  OF  (GOVERNMENT  IN 
ECONOMIC  AND  SCX'IAL  PCM. ICY 

(Mr  ("LINCiKK  asked  and  was  given 
p»'rmi.ssion  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  lo  re\i.s4-  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr  CLINGER  Mr  Sfxaker,  recent 
ly.  1  was  plea.sed  lo  have  attended  an 
excellent  dinner  seminar  held  by  the 
Hou.s*  Wednesday  Group  which  I  cur- 
rently chair.  The  event  was  titled 
"The  Role  of  Government  in  Econom- 
ic and  Social  Policy"  and  proved  to  be 


SUPT^RT  URCiED  I-'OR  THE  JCS 
REORGANIZAinON   AC^ 

(Mr  SKfXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  ihe  House  for  1 
minute  and  lo  revLse  and  extend  his 
remarks, ; 

Mr  SKPXTON  Mr  Speaker,  since 
1982.  the  Hou.se  Armed  S<rMces  Inves 
ligation  Sutx-tjmmiltet  has  lookfxl 
lon^  and  hard  into  ways  to  improve 
the  workings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
.Staff  Gen  David  Jones,  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Gen  Shy  Meyer,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  triggered  thus  effort  in  1982, 
Both  generals  m  articles  descntx-^l  Ihe 
poor  advice  and  even  poorer  staff  pro- 
cedures on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Siaff. 

After  a  sent^s  of  very  thorough  hear- 
ings the  Hou.s<'  pa.s.sed  JCS  bills  in 
1982  and  again  in  1983  wilh  broad,  bi- 
partLsan  support  On  both  occasions. 
the  Senate  was  unable  to  draft  its  own 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  bill.  This  year. 
the  Hous<-  Armed  Seryices  Investiga- 
tion Sutx-ommillee  has  again  put  to- 
gether another  JCS  bill.  This  session, 
however,  the  chances  are  very  good 
that  the  Senate  will  address  this  im- 
portanl  matter. 

Over  the  past  2  weeks,  two  highly  re- 
spected Members  of  the  other  body 
have  given  a  series  of  speeches  about 
the  very  serious  problems  in  the  orga- 
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nization  of  our  national  defense  estab- 
lishment. I  commend  them  for  their 
efforts.  Having  worked  on  this  issue 
since  1982.  I  am  pleased  about  the 
bright  prospect  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reform  becoming  a  reality.  I 
hope  that  the  Members  here  will  sup- 
port the  JCS  Reorganization  Act  of 
1985  that  was  recently  adopted  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Investigation 
Subcommittee 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  MONTH 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  technology  that  is  developed  in 
this  country  is  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant national  assets  and  affects  nearly 
every  facet  of  our  lives. 

Our  homes  are  filled  with  the  won- 
ders of  high  technology  making  our 
lives  richer  and  more  comfortable. 

The  technological  advances  in  the 
medical  profession  have  increased  the 
length  and  quality  of  our  lives. 

Space  and  ground  communication 
systems  have  drawn  the  world  commu- 
nity closer  together  thereby  changing, 
for  the  better,  our  concepts  of  the 
world. 

Technology  has  produced  an  unpar- 
alleled national  defense  capability  and 
is  a  major  factor  in  providing  the 
proper  climate  for  resumption  of  arms 
control  talks. 

Our  developing  high  technologies 
also  provide  for  our  significant  inter- 
national competitive  edge,  producing 
both  jobs  and  products. 

The  high  return  on  our  national  in- 
vestments in  research  and  technology 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  bar- 
gains available  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  this  month.  National 
High  Technology  Month,  in  recogniz- 
ing and  saluting  the  Nation's  aspira- 
tions and  achievements  in  the  various 
and  far-reaching  fields  of  high  tech- 
nology. 


CUT  OFF  AID  TO  EGYPT 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Egypt's 
freeing  of  the  hijackers  of  the  Achille 
Lauro— who  killed  an  American  pas- 
senger—and its  condemnation  of  our 
entirely  justifiable  operation  to  bring 
those  outlaws  to  justice,  should 
prompt  reassessment  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  Cairo. 

When  Anwar  Sadat  made  peace  with 
Israel  under  the  Camp  David  accords, 
the  United  States  swiftly  rewarded 
Egypt.  Economic  and  military  aid  was 
only  $21  million  in  1974— today  it 
totals  almost  $2'/2  billion. 


Now.  President  Mubarak,  after 
giving  misleading  statements  about 
the  location  of  these  hijackers,  insinu- 
ates that  our  interception  of  the  crimi- 
nals, whom  he  allowed  to  escape,  is  an 
act  of  piracy.  And  he  has  the  gall  to 
demand  an  apology  from  us. 

We  supported  President  Sadat  for  an 
act  of  peace  by  greatly  increasing  as- 
sistance to  Egypt.  President  Mubar- 
ak's tolerance  of  terrorism  warrants 
an  inverse  response— a  cutoff  of  that 
aid. 


THE  PEOPLE  WANT  ACTION  ON 
THE  DEFICIT  NOW 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  district  want  action  on 
the  deficit— and  they  want  that  action 
now. 

While  I  was  at  home  this  last  week- 
end. I  stopped  at  a  service  station  in 
Sunsites— the  rural  part  of  my  dis- 
trict—to fix  a  leaky  radiator  hose. 
While  the  mechanic  struggled  under 
the  hood  of  our  car,  he  took  the 
chance  to  tell  me  what  he  thought 
about  our  spending  habits  back  here: 
"If  you  guys  don't  do  something  about 
that  deficit,  and  stop  all  that  spend- 
ing,"  he  told  me,  poking  a  greasy 
finger  in  my  chest,  "I'm  not  going  to 
have  this  service  station  or  any  job 
•  •  •  and  you'll  darn  well  be  out  of  a 
job,  too!" 

You  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  he's  right. 
And  you  know  something  else?  The 
people  of  America  have  caught  on  to 
what  we  are  doing  back  here.  They've 
figured  out  that  we  can't  have  it  both 
ways;  voting  for  so-called  "tough" 
budget  resolutions  to  cut  spending, 
and  then  voting  for  spending  bills  that 
waive  the  budget  resolution. 

Who  are  we  kidding?  Not  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  need  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment  to  impose  some  discipline 
on  us  and  on  this  budget  process.  Not 
next  year.  Not  next  month.  We  need  it 
now. 


RETAIN  THE  FULL  DEDUCTIBIL- 
ITY OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
TAXES 

(Mr.  M ANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tax 
reform  will  be  successful  only  if  it  in- 
creases fairness  and  reduces  the  tax 
burden  for  middle  America.  This 
should  be  the  test  for  any  tax  reform 
proposal.  A  major  component  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  tax  plan  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  this  test.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  President's  proposal  to  eliminate 


the  deductibility  of  State  and  local 
taxes. 

The  State  and  local  deduction  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Federal  Tax  Code 
since  its  creation  in  1913.  It  is  designed 
to  prevent  double  taxation  and  to  pre- 
serve the  historic  right  of  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  revenues. 

A  majority  of  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers deduct  their  State  and  local  taxes. 
In  New  York,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  end  deductibility  would  add 
more  than  $1,600  to  the  tax  bill  of  the 
average  middle-income  taxpayer. 

Furthermore,  ending  deductibility 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  basic  services.  Education, 
police  and  fire,  aid  to  the  poor  and  el- 
derly, health  programs,  all  would 
suffer. 

This  proposal  is  even  worse  because 
it  comes  at  a  time  when  State  govern- 
ments are  being  forced  to  bear  a  great- 
er responsibility  for  public  services. 

Finally,  eliminating  the  State  and 
local  deduction  would  erode  property 
values  and  dramatically  increase  the 
cost  of  home  ownership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  make  cer- 
tain tax  reform  fair  and  equitable,  the 
full  deductibility  of  State  and  local 
taxes  must  be  maintained. 
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FAVORABLE  CONSIDERATION 

URGED     FOR     BUY     AMERICAN 
PROVISIONS  IN  H.R.  2959 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  weigh  several 
factors  when  they  consider  funding 
for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. Last  month,  Westinghouse  an- 
nounced it  will  no  longer  make  large 
power  circuit  breakers.  If  access  to  for- 
eign markets  were  consistent  with 
access  to  U.S.  markets,  Westinghouse 
would  still  be  making  circuit  breakers. 

They  will  now  be  made  abroad;  an- 
other example  of  exporting  not  prod- 
ucts but  jobs.  Twelve  hundred  jobs. 
The  1979  trade  agreements  did  not  in- 
corporate Government  procurement  of 
heavy  electrical  equipment  and  our 
trading  partners  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  by  selling  here  while  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers have  been  excluded  over 
there. 

In  the  last  5  years,  foreign  penetra- 
tion in  the  U.S.  market  has  gone  from 
15  to  95  percent.  There  is  no  reciproci- 
ty. Yet  in  the  last  4  years,  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  items  purchased  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  funded 
in  large  part  by  American  taxpayers 
have  been  for  foreign-made  equip- 
ment. Why?  These  are  American  tax- 
payers' dollars.  We,  the  Congress,  are 
the  trustees  for  that  money.  In  good 
conscience,    we    must    make    certain 


American  taxpayers"  money  is  spent  to 
insure  American  jobs. 

Please   consider    favorably    the    buy 
American  provisions  in  H.R.  2959. 


D  1250 

NATO  PARLIAMENTARIANS  SUP- 
PORT STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Washington,  DC,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  news  capital  of  the 
world,  but,  surprisingly,  with  respect 
to  a  very  historic  event  that  took  place 
yesterday  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
I  have  not  seen  that  event  reported 
anywhere  since  it  took  place.  That 
event  was  a  convening  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  made  up  of  parlia- 
mentary representatives  from  the  16 
NATO  countries  who,  after  a  3-day 
discussion  of  the  issue  and  after  listen- 
ing to  outstanding  and  very  informa- 
tive speeches  by  Secretary  Shultz  and 
Ambassador  Nitze,  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  support  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  of  President  Reagan. 

In  fact,  that  voting  margin  was  4  to 
1  when  the  votes  were  counted  by  our 
NATO  allies,  and  I  think  that  is  an 
outstanding  and  surprising  success  for 
the  SDI. 

This  remarkable  result,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  made  possible  by  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  the  leaders  of  our  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  House  delegation,  the 
gentlemen  from  Texas.  Mr  Brooks,  a 
former  President  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  delegation, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  the  chairman  of  the  great  House 
committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Both  of 
these  leaders  worked  tirelessly  with 
the  delegations  from  Europe  and 
Canada  to  convince  them  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  SDI. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  both  of 
these  leaders  who  made  this  important 
victory  possible  for  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration were  both  Democrats.  In  that 
great  legislative  body,  there  was  no 
partisanship;  we  worked  as  a  team. 


PERMISSION     FOR     SUBCOMMIT 
TEE     ON     MERCHANT     MARINE 
OF       COMMITTEE       ON       MER- 
CHANT   MARINE    AND    FISHER- 
IES    TO     SIT     DURING     THE     5- 
MINUTE    RULE    ON    THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  17.  1985 
Mr.    BIAGGI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Merchant    Marino    of    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marme  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday.  October  17,  1985,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  on  H.R. 
277— a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  on  limi- 
tation of  a  shipowner's  liability— and 
on  chapter  311  of  H.R.  3156  pertaining 
to  limitation  of  liability. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lent]  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Snyder]  have  been  apprised  of  the 
hearing  date  and  time  and  are  in 
accord  with  this  request. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3520 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  name  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3520. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET'S  ADD  A  LOTTERY  TO  THE 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PLAN 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  2  weeks,  the  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  separate  plans  with  one 
common  goal— to  eliminate  the  Feder- 
al deficit  by  1991.  Both  plans  would  do 
this  mostly  through  spending  cuts 
with  no  new  sources  of  revenue. 

That  does  not  have  to  be  the  only 
way.  I  have  a  modest  proposal  for  the 
House-Senate  conferees  that  would 
make  the  final  deficit  reduction  plan 
less  painful.  Simply  provide  authority 
to  conduct  a  national  lottery  in  any  of 
the  6  years  of  the  plan.  What  a  pain- 
less but  potentially  powerful  source  of 
new  revenues. 

States  have  a  successful  track  record 
with  lotteries.  In  1983,  revenues  from 
18  State  lotteries  exceeded  $5.2  billion. 
Consider  that  in  New  York,  in  the 
week  before  the  $40  million  lottery 
award,  tickets  were  selling  at  a  rate  of 
20,000  a  minute.  Consider  that  our  Na- 
tion's newest  lottery  in  California  saw 
30  million  tickets  sold  in  just  the  first 
2  days  of  operation. 

Conservative  estimates  show  a  na- 
tional lottery  could  raise  between  $12 
and  $18  billion  a  year  depending  on 
participation.  The  goal  of  the  deficit 
reduction  plan  is  $36  billion  in  savings 
a  year.  This  means  a  national  lottery 
could  represent  between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  these  savings. 

As  the  author  of  a  national  lottery 
bill,  I  urge  it  be  given  consideration. 
Its  time  has  come. 


SANDINISTA  REPRESSION 

AGAINST       THE       NICARAGUAN 

PEOPLE  INCREASES 

(Mr.   LIVINGSTON   asked  and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  inception  of  their  regime,  the 
Sandinistas  have  made  no  pretense  of 
being  anything  other  than  committed 
Marxist-Leninists.  Since  coming  to 
power  in  1979,  they  have  not  deviated 
from  establishing  a  totalitarian  society 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  We  see  increasing  evidence  of 
this  repression  in  reports  from  Mana- 
gua. 

Now  the  ruling-junta  has  suspended 
civil  liberties  for  1  year,  reducing  the 
already  restricted  freedoms  of  the  Nic- 
araguan people.  And,  in  true  Commu- 
nist fashion,  they  shut  down  the 
Catholic  Church  newspaper,  Iglesia. 
and  intimidated  its  employees. 

The  Sandinistas  claim  this  action 
was  in  response  to  the  U.S.  threat 
against  Nicaragua.  But  this  is  the 
same  excuse  we've  heard  since  they 
marched  into  Managua. 

These  recent  measures  aren't  a 
result  of  U.S.  actions;  rather  they're 
just  part  of  the  standard  methods  of 
Communist  consolidation. 

The  threat,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Nicara- 
gua is  not  from  the  United  States,  but 
from  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  It 
is  they  who  are  oppressing  their 
people.  These  latest  Sandinista  actions 
should  be  seen  for  what  they  really 
are— proof  that  the  Communist  in  Ma- 
nagua are  becoming  more  desperate, 
and  their  policies  bankrupt. 


ELIMINATING  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
TAX   REDUCTION   IS   BOTH   UN- 
POPULAR AND  UNFAIR 
(Mr.  MAVROULES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
the    deduction    for    State    and    local 

Eliminating  this  deduction  would 
constitute  double  taxation  for  millions 
of  hard-working  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

Must  the  middle  class  be  asked  to 
take  on  an  even  greater  share  of  the 
financial  burden  of  this  country?  Of 
my  constituents  responding  to  a  recent 
survey  I  conducted,  82.4  percent  say 
no. 

Across  the  Nation  an  estimated  70  to 
80  percent  of  all  taxpayers,  again,  say 
no.  This  figure  includes  over  60  per- 
cent of  those  from  low-tax  States,  as 
well  as  nonitemizers.  Eliminating  the 
State  and  local  tax  deduction  is  not 
only  unpopular,  it  is  unfair. 
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I  urge  my  coileaKues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  preserve  the 
State  and  local  tax  deductions.  Let  us 
not  add  to  the  existing  tax  burden  of 
the  middle  class  who  is  more  than  con- 
tributing its  fair  share. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  ISSUE 
NEEDS  MORE  ACTION.  LESS 
TALK 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
end  visit  to  my  district  does  not  go  by 
without  hearing  the  question:  "When 
are  you  going  to  do  something  about 
the  deficit?  ■ 

Given  the  rhetoric  that  we  hear 
admost  daily  in  these  Chambers,  one 
would  get  the  impression  that  that 
action  is  imminent,  but  last  FYiday. 
when  given  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing specific  about  reducing  our  na- 
tional deficit,  we  passed  the  issue  off 
again  and  sent  it  to  conference  so  we 
could  talk  about  it  some  more.  That  is 
somewhat  consistent  with  the  action 
we  traditionally  take  of  waiving 
budget  resolution  requirements  and  of 
voting  to  increase  spending  on  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  facts  are  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  this  issue.  The  people  of  America 
want  it  dealt  with,  and  they  want  it 
dealt  with  now.  We  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  do  it  through  a  specific  proposal 
that  sets  targets  and  gives  discipline  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  will  quit 
talking  and  get  on  with  the  action  that 
is  necessary. 


AMERICAS  ALLIES  OFFER 

SCANT   SUPPORT   OF   ANTITER 

RORISM  EFFORTS 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Achille  Lauro  drama  continues  to 
unfold,  we  are  basking  in  the  glory  of 
finally  having  done  something  against 
terrorists. 

But  unfortunately,  relations  with 
some  of  our  allies  have  hit  rock 
bottom  over  this  incident.  President 
Mubarak  of  Egypt  lied  to  the  press 
and  personally  lied  to  the  American 
Government.  Italy  allowed  a  known 
terrorist  and  murderer  to  quietly  leave 
their  country  after  United  States  war- 
rants had  been  issued  for  his  arrest. 

These  actions  are  a  dtunning  indict- 
ment of  the  commitment  of  our  allies 
to  support  us  and  stand  firm  in  the 
face  of  terrorism.  It  also  questions  the 
very  substance  of  our  relationships 
with  these  nations  and  the  continued 
wisdom  of  pouring  billions  of  U.S.  aid 


dollars  from  American  taxpayers  into 
foreign  coffers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  daring  intercept 
does  not  an  antiterrorist  policy  make. 
Clearly  these  events  have  shown  us 
that  a  coordinated,  formal  policy  of 
combating  terrorism  must  be  formu- 
lated and  ratified  by  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

We  must  learn  to  work  together  and 
depend  on  each  other  to  lick  this 
international  menace. 


A    WRONG    APPROACH    TO   SOLV 
ING  THE  DEFICIT  PROBLEM 

(Mr.    DORGAN    of    North    DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker,  let  us  be  clear  about  the  defi 
cit  problem  and  what  is  being  done. 
First  of  all.  it  is  obvious  to  all  of  us 
and  to  all  Americans  that  we  have  a 
serious  problem  with  this  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

D  1300 

We  are  now  in  conference  with  the 
Senate  to  try  to  resolve  it.  Two  things 
ought  to  come  from  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment. No.  1.  we  ought  to  require  this 
President,  who  continually  talks  about 
balanced  budgets,  to  send  balanced 
budgets  to  Congress:  and  No.  2.  we 
ought  to  require  Congress  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget. 

Now  there  were  two  things  wrong 
that  came  from  this  missive  that  -,ame 
from  the  other  body.  First,  they  say. 
"Let's  do  all  of  these  things,  but  we 
want  to  wait  until  after  the  next  elec- 
tion to  get  it  done." 

I  say  that  is  baloney.  Let  us  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  get  it  done.  You  want 
to  do  it.  let  us  do  it  now.  Let  us  not 
wait  until  after  the  next  election. 

And  second,  they  say.  "We  want  a 
little  escape  hatch  here  for  this  fiscal 
year  leading  up  to  the  election.  We 
might  want  to  spend  $20  billion  more 
in  this  fiscal  year." 

So  let  us  be  clear  about  what  is 
going  on.  We  want  to  solve  'his  deficit 
problem.  I  want  this  President  to  be 
required  to  submit  balanced  budgets 
to  Congress,  and  I  want  this  Congress 
to  be  required  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

But  what  came  from  the  other  body 
does  not  make  sense  at  all  for  those 
two  reasons.  First,  it  does  not  take 
effect  until  after  the  next  election; 
and  second,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not 
the  right  kind  of  medicine  to  solve  this 
kind  of  problem  and  it  would  allow  for 
more  spending  in  the  first  fiscal  year. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
other  Members  have  already  men- 
tioned. President  Daniel  Ortega  of 
Nicaragua  suspended  yesterday  a  wide 
range  of  civil  rights  in  his  country. 
These  rights  include  the  right  to 
public  meetings,  the  right  to  strike, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  expression,  the 
right  to  move  about  freely  within  the 
country,  and  the  right  to  organize  into 
labor  groups. 

To  make  sure  everyt)ody  understood 
he  was  serious,  he  sent  people  in,  secu- 
rity agents  of  his  Government,  to  the 
offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church's  printing  press  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  a  new  magazine. 

So  maybe  we  ought  to  pay  attention 
to  his  words  and  his  actions  and  un- 
derstand what  he  is  doing.  He  is  doing 
what  many  of  us  have  warned  about 
for  some  period  of  time.  He  is  making 
sure  that  they  entrench  their  Marxist- 
Leninist  government  in  Nicaragua. 

Just  before  the  so-called  elections  in 
Nicaragua  last  year,  he  suspended  the 
suspension  of  these  civil  rights  for  a 
short  time  in  a  showing  of  good  faith; 
that  is  to  try  to  dupe  us  into  believing 
that  those  were  free  elections. 

The  folks  who  were  down  there,  the 
folks  who  were  elements  of  the  other 
parties,  refused  to  participate  in  the 
elections  because  they  said  they  were 
not  given  an  opportunity  to  freely  par- 
ticipate. And  some  in  this  country  sug- 
gested that  those  people  were  being 
less  than  forthcoming  and.  in  fact, 
those  elections  were  fairly  free. 

Let  us  just  look  at  the  record  now.  I 
think  it  is  fairly  clear  what  Daniel 
Ortega  and  his  compatriots  are  doing 
down  there.  They  are  making  sure 
that  they  are  entrenched.  They  are 
violating  civil  liberties,  and  now  they 
are  doing  it  openly  and  efficiently.  Let 
us  take  them  at  their  word  and  take 
them  at  their  actions. 


A       WIDE       RANGE       OF       CIVIL 
RIGHTS    SUSPENDED    IN    NICA 
RAGUA 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  EX- 
AMINATION IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1985. 
almost  1.000  American  banks  are  being 
maintained  on  a  list  of  troubled  insti- 
tutions. Approximately  100  banks  will 
fail  this  year  in  our  country.  Despite  a 
return  of  profitability  by  a  number  of 
savings  institutions,  the  situation  in 
the  savings  industry  is  even  more  omi- 
nous, posing  a  threat  to  the  vitality  of 
the  FSLIC  which  insures  depc»sits  in 
savings  and  loan  institutions.  Today, 
there  are  fewer  than  4,000  remaining 
S&L's  in  America,  as  1.000  of  them 
have  been  liquidated  and  merged  in 
the  past  5  years. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  am  in- 
Iroducinft.    along    with    my    colleague, 
the  gentleman   from   New   York   [Mr. 
LuNDiNEl.   legislation   that  will    repre 
sent  a  major  step   forward   in  our  at- 
tempt to  ensure  the  safety  and  .sound 
ness    of    our    financial    institution.s 
banks,  thrifts,  and  credit  unions.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
bill  us  being  intr(xluced  with  over  half 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  as  original  cosponsors. 

As  our  financial  institutions  have 
l)ecome  more  complex  in  their  prod 
ucts  and  services.  State  and  Federal 
examiners  are  being  overuhelmed  by 
their  ever-growing  responsibility  for 
supervising  these  institutions.  Low  pay 
for  examiners  has  led  to  high  turnover 
rates  and  the  loss  of  experience  on  the 
job.  Without  an  experienced  pool  of 
expert  examiners,  early  detection  of 
risk  in  financial  institutions  is  diffi 
cult.  There  is  no  question  that  identi- 
fying problems  sooner  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  lowering  the  number  of  bank 
and  thrift  failures. 

Thus  legislation  grew  out  of  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Banking  Committee 
over  the  past  year  and  meetings  Con- 
gressman LuNDiNE  and  I  have  held 
with  representatives  from  the  finan- 
cial industry  and  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Many  suggestions  have  evolved 
from  these  discussions,  ranging  from 
risk-based  premiums  and  risk  based 
capital  to  market-based  accounting. 
However,  there  was  no  consensus  on 
any  of  these  proposals.  During  this 
lengthy  process,  many  witnesses  did 
testify  to  the  importance  of  improving 
the  compensation  and  training  of  ex- 
aininei-s  as  a  fundamental  first  step, 
regardless  of  what  other  changes  may 
be  made. 

Briefly,  my  bill  would  authorize  the 
development  of  a  reasonable  system  of 
compensation  for  all  Federal  examin- 
ers. Additionally,  the  bill  provides  for 
better  training  of  these  examiners, 
and  it  authorizes  a  graduate  degree 
program  in  financial  management 
analysis.  Finally,  the  legislation  would 
require  the  establishment  of  a  uni 
form  procedure  for  reviewing,  with  the 
consent  of  the  States.  State  examina- 
tions of  institutions  which  are  also 
subject  to  examinations  by  Federal 
agencies. 

I  hope  that  these  steps  will  help  pro- 
vide Federal  and  State  examiners  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  with  the  expertise 
to  identify  problem  institutions 
sooner— restoring  confidence  in  our 
banks,  thrifts,  and  credit  unions.  It  is  a 
logical  first  step  toward  enhancing  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  our  financial 
system. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleaRiie.  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  for  this  co- 
operative effort  with  respect  to  im 
proving  the  quality  of  bank  examina 
tions  and  I  Lake  pride  in  txMng  a  co 
sr>on.sor  of  that  letji.siation 

I  am  also  ttxlav  introdunng  leKi.sla- 
tion  requinriK  the  Pre.sident  to  call  an 
international  conference  to  reform  the 
monetary  exchange  system  in  this 
country  and  in  relation  to  other  cur- 
rencies around  the  world 

We  all  kno»  that  the  overvalued,  in- 
flated dollar.  IS  a  major  a.spect  of  our 
international  trade  problem.  Various 
economist.s  have  tried  to  quantify  it, 
some  saying  that  it  ls  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  our  trade  deficit  problem. 

Now.  what  can  we  do  about  the  over- 
valued dollar'  Last  week  I  joined  our 
colleague  in  the  other  body,  the  Sena 
tor  from  New  Jersey.  Mr  Bradixy.  m 
cosponsonng  a  strategic  capital  re- 
serve designed  to  intervene  on  a  stra- 
tegic basis  in  capital  markets  to  bring 
the  value  of  the  dollar  into  line. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  long-term 
program  to  bring  monetary  reform  to 
international  exchange  and  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
legislation. 


bers  of  the  House  to  bite  the  bullet  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  takes  us  off  the 
hook.  We  tend  to  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  magic  carpet  ride  or  a  new  formula 
that  would  not  require  that  we  make 
difficult  decisions. 

We  embraced  the  nuclear  freeze.  We 
did  not  have  to  make  decisions  about 
bringing  down  the  incredibly  danger- 
ous levels  of  nuclear  weapons 

We  had  an  across  the  board  freeze 
cut  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  make 
difficult  decisions  that  we  would  have 
to  stand  up  and  defend  intellectually, 
politically,  as  well  as  morally 

Now  we  have  a  new  formula,  the 
Gramm  Rudmaji  formula,  which  does 
not  require  us  to  make  difficult  deci- 
sions We  just  hurt  people  across  the 
board.  I  think  it  is  inappropriate,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


COSPONSORS  INVITED  FOR  LEG 
ISLATION    TO    IMPROVE    QUAL- 
ITY OF  BANK  EXAMINATION 
(Mr.  LUNDINE  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


BLACK  CAUCUS  BUDGET  WOULD 
HAVE  REDUCED  DEFICIT 
(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
cormnent  on  this  issue  of  the  budget 
deficit.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentA 
tives  to  in  effect  bite  the  bullet  or 
make  the  difficult  decisions  to  govern 
this  country  and  simultaneously  bring 
down  the  budget  deficit 

I  would  like  to  submit.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  20  Members  of  the  House 
who  make  up  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  did  just  that  We  submitted  a 
national  budget  for  all  of  America  and 
in  so  doing  we  brought  down  the 
budget  deficit  over  the  out  years  more 
efficiently  and  more  effectively  and 
more  drastically  than  any  other 
budget  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  we  did  so  for  5 
consecutive  years. 

In  effect,  we  did  bite  the  bullet.  We 
did  make  the  difficult  political  deci- 
sion that  we  were  prepared  to  defend 
politically,  intellectually,  ethically,  as 
well  as  morally. 

I  would  submit  Mr  Speaker,  that 
embracing  the  Gramm  Rudman  for- 
mula that  would  bring  down  the  defi- 
cit by  1991  is  really  a  flight  into  fanta- 
sy. It  really  does  net  require  the  Mem- 


AVOIDING  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  EWJdress 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
DELLtTMS]  for  the  statement  he  just 
made.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  for 
5  years  I  voted  for  the  Black  Caucus 
budget,  which  did  make  the  tough 
choices. 

Nothing  IS  better  to  show  what  a  po 
litical  sham  the  missioe  that  came 
over  from  the  other  side  is  than  the 
fact  that  the  day  after  they  voted.  75 
to  25,  for  the  Gramm  Rudman,  they 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  cutting 
the  defense  budget,  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly against  cutting  Social  Security, 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  raising 
taxes.  They  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  the  only  really  tough  things 
which  will  do  something  about  this 
budget  deficit. 

It  is  obvious  that  Gramm  Rudman  is 
a  way  by  which  to  get  33  Senators  past 
the  next  election  and  avoid  the  tough 
votes.  It  is  a  political  sham.  We  ought 
to  throw  it  aside  and  come  up  with  a 
real  deficit  reduction  plan. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION 
OV  RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  October 
16.  1985.) 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  196  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  1409. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  Or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1409)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  Glickman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums]  will  be  rec- 
ogiiized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer  1  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Facilities  and  Military  In- 
stallations, brings  to  the  floor  of  this 
body  H.R.  1409.  as  amended,  the  fiscal 
year  1986  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill. 

In  presenting  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Kramer],  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities,  for 
his  leadership  and  £issistance  during 
extensive  hearings  on  the  bill  before 
the  body  today. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hasten 
to  indicate  that  I  would  like  very 
much  to  thank  all  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  their  extraor- 
dinary diligence  on  this  bill,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  we  face  severe 
budgetary  constraints  and  difficult 
choices. 

Overall.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  H.R.  1409.  as  amend- 
ed, is  a  good  bill.  It  represents  a  bal- 
anced effort  that  sought  to  meet  both 
the  fiscal  constraints  that  face  us  and 
to  respond  to  the  most  pressing  con- 
struction requirements  of  the  military 
services. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  briefly  review  the 
development  of  this  legislation.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  new 
military  construction  authorization 
and  related  authority  in  support  of 
the  military  department,  defense 
agencies.  Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 
Its  enactment  is  necessary  before  ap- 


propriations can  be  provided  to  fi- 
nance these  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Defense  originally  requested  new  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of  $10.3  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1986.  On  May  14. 
by  vote  of  43  to  1.  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  approved  the  bill 
before  us.  H.R.  1409,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  $9.55  billion  in  authoriza- 
tion for  the  new  fiscal  year.  This 
amount  is  $759  million  below  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request. 

The  full  committee  action  on  H.R. 
1409.  as  amended,  followed  extensive 
hearings  and  review  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities.  In  order  to  be  consistent 
with  the  expected  final  form  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution,  the 
committee  adopted  certain  procedures 
as  outlined  in  the  committee  report 
for  reducing  the  budget  request.  These 
procedures  resulted  in  a  number  of  re- 
ductions being  made  and  some 
projects  being  deferred  that  may  oth- 
erwise be  considered  valid  require- 
ments. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  not  detail  some  of  the  in- 
dividual actions  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee. For  your  convenience,  however,  I 
have  included  in  my  statement  a  sum- 
mary of  those  actions  which  are  more 
fully  explained  in  the  committee 
report. 
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But  just  to  review,  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration was  a  figure  of  $10.3  billion. 
The  committee  then  cut  $758.9  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  authority  of  $9.55  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  fully  ex- 
plain to  my  colleagues  that  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill, 
although  coming  to  the  floor  as  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  legislation— and  I  would 
just  add  parenthetically  that  I  think 
perhaps  the  only  reason  why  the  mili- 
tary construction  budget  comes  to  the 
floor  as  a  separate  item  is  simply  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  number  of  indi- 
vidual contracts  that  are  involved  in 
the  bill;  and  second,  perhaps  simply 
out  of  convenience  and  out  of  tradi- 
tion: but  this  gentleman  who  chairs 
the  subcommittee  is  seriously  consid 
ering  next  year  bringing  the  military 
construction  budget  as  part  of  the 
total  military  authorization  bill  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  not  become 
confused   with   respect   to  the  notion 


that  in  .some  way  the  military  con- 
struction budget  indeed  stands  .sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  total  military 
authorization  bill.  Nothing  can  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 
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So  that  if  we  brought  the  bill  in 
total,  it  would  simply  be  another  title 
of  the  military  authorization  bill,  and 
the  Chair  thinks  that  next  year  that  it 
probably  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  do  so.  so  that  our  colleagues  can 
look  at  our  military  requirements  in 
their  aggregate,  in  effect  embracing 
the  Gestalt.  rather  than  dealing  with 
this  particular  bill  as  a  separate  item. 

But  to  go  further,  as  will  be  recalled, 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  in  the  wisdom  of  this  body 
they  decided  that  the  military  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1986  would  be  frozen  at 
last  years  authorization  levels.  We 
agreed  to  that  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. So  we  meant  that  the  ceiling  for 
the  military  budget  of  fiscal  year  1986 
would  be  $292  billion. 

As  a  result  of  that  budget  debate 
and  that  budget  decision  that  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  that 
was  communicated  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services:  That  although  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had 
asked  in  the  aggregate  for  a  military 
budget  approximately  $322  billion  in 
total,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  given  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  a  maximum  figure  of 
$292  billion,  which  represented  the  au- 
thorization of  last  year  so  that  we.  in 
effect,  froze  it  at  1985  levels. 

The  leadership  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  sat  down  and 
said,  "We  now  are  faced  with  a  $292 
billion  figure.  How  do  we  then  shift 
the  priorities  within  that  $292  billion 
figure?  " 

My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  decided  that  if  they 
had  to  cut  down  to  a  freeze  level,  $292 
billion,  that  they  wanted  the  heaviest 
cuts  to  come  from  procurement  and 
research  and  development:  that  those 
two  areas  that  over  the  last  several 
years  made  a  rather  dramatic  increase, 
that  those  two  categories  of  the  mili- 
tary budget  should  take  the  largest 
cuts,  therefore  providing  that  the  No. 
1  constructive  priority  would  be  in 
readiness  and  in  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  readiness  and  quality  of 
life  over  the  years  has  not  been  the 
highest  of  priorities.  In  this  body  we 
tended  to  be  more  preoccupied  with 
the  technology,  with  sophisticated 
weapons  systems,  but  with  not  a-s 
much  consideration  for  the  human  di 
mension  of  the  military,  where  people 
work,  how  they  live,  how  they  func 
tion. 
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There  are  2.1  million  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  U.S.  military.  So 
in  the  wisdom  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  at- 
tempting to  respond  favorably  to  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  dealing  with  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  decided  that  within 
that  $292  billion  figure  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Facilities  and 
Installations  that  this  gentleman 
chairs,  responsible  for  bringing  a  mili- 
tary construction  budget  to  the  floor, 
that  we  would  take  a  lower  cut.  so 
they  allocated  cuts  across  the  board  to 
eacii  subcommittee,  and  that  those 
cuts  would  in  the  aggregate  total  $292 
billion  and  not  exceed  it. 

In  that  formula,  this  subcommittee 
was  given  a  figure  of  $718  million  to 
cut.  and  they  said: 

You  guys  deal  with  ihf  issues  of  quality  of 
life,  family  housing,  el  cetera.  So  you  will 
take  a  cut  of  a  minimum  of  $718  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  took  that  responsibility 
very  diligently  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  only  did  we  reach  the  $718  million 
figure,  we  exceeded  it.  So  we  went  to 
$759  million.  So  the  President's  re- 
quest was  at  $10.3  billion.  We  then, 
given  our  allocation  within  the  $292 
billion,  $718  million  to  stay  within  the 
freeze  figure,  exceeded  that  by  a  few- 
million  dollars,  to  $759  million. 

I  go  into  this  elaborate  explanation 
because  there  are  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  an  unfortunate  and 
misguided  view,  and  that  is  that  the 
military  construction  budget  is  indeed 
a  separate  piece  of  legislation  because 
it  tends  to  come  to  the  floor  separate- 
ly, but  it  is  not.  The  leadership  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  beautifully, 
attempted  to  establish  priorities  and 
they  said  for  the  first  time  that  qual- 
ity of  life  will  be  a  high  priority  issue. 
So  that  means  we  came  to  the  floor 
with  a  figure  of  $9.55  billion.  Last 
year's  authorization  was  at  $9.1  bil- 
lion. If  one  did  not  know,  one  would 
say.  •Well,  is  this  $450  million  over 
and  above  last  years  authorization? 
Does  that  take  us  beyond  the  freeze?  " 
The  answer  to  that  is  no:  that  the 
figure  that  we  brought  to  the  floor  of 
$9.55  billion  is  within  the  $292  billion 
freeze  figure,  simply  allocated  based 
upon  priorities. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  point  out 
one  further  thing  with  respect  to 
these  numbers.  At  some  point  one  of 
our  colleagues,  or  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, will  offer  an  amendment  to 
freeze  back  at  appropriation  levels. 
There  are  arguments  that  I  will  rai.se 
at  that  time,  but  I  want  to  notify  my 
colleagues  that  at  the  appropriate 
point  we  will  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment that  would  bring  the  authoriza- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  action  we 
take  on  the  floor  of  this  body,  that  we 
would  not  authorize  beyond  $9.2  bil- 
lion. 


Let  me  explain  where  we  get  the  $9.2 
billion:  $9.55  billion  was  within  the 
$292  billion  freeze  level.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  we  went  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  and  my  colleagues  de- 
cided that  they  would  acquiesce  to  the 
Senate's  figure  of  $302  billion.  This 
was  a  decision  that  this  gentleman  did 
not  agree  with,  and  on  the  record  op- 
posed that  decision.  But  the  majority 
will  was  there  and  we  came  back  from 
conference  with  a  figure  of  $302  bil- 
lion. 

One  would  assume  logically  that  if 
we  came  back  with  a  larger  figure,  $10 
billion  over  the  freeze  level,  that  the 
military  construction  budget  would 
then  have  a  higher  figure.  The  inter- 
esting thing  is  that  once  the  smoke 
settled  and  we  realized  all  the  deals 
that  were  made  in  the  conference,  the 
figure  that  was  assumed  in  the  $302 
billion  conference  report  actually  was 
lower.  It  brought  us  down  to  $9.2  bil- 
lion. The  practical  effect  is  that  our 
budget  was.  in  effect,  cut  prior  to  the 
time  that  we  bring  the  authorization 
bill. 

So  the  chairman  believes  that  in  car- 
rying out  the  dutiful  responsibilities  of 
this  subcommittee  that  we  then  have  a 
responsibility  to  make  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  conform  to  the  conference 
report,  even  though  it  means  a  lower 
figure.  So  we  will  now  be  reducing,  at 
the  appropriate  point  in  the  proceed- 
ing this  afternoon,  from  $9.55  billion 
and  whatever  add-ons  we  accept  on 
the  floor,  back  down  to  $9.2  billion 
maximum  authorization,  bringing  us 
not  only  in  compliance  with  the  con- 
ference report,  but  several  hundred 
million  dollars  under  what  was  our  re- 
sponsibility under  the  $292  billion. 

So  the  Chair  would  like  to.  in  ex- 
plaining this  in  some  detail.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, point  out  that  this  committee  is 
clearly  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
within  the  freeze  figure. 

I  might  just  add  one  other  note  par- 
enthetically, Mr.  Chairman.  The 
figure  that  this  body  authorized  for 
military  construction  last  year  was  at 
$9.1  billion.  I  believe,  so  the  $9.2  bil- 
lion is  only  a  few  dollars  over  and 
above  the  authorization  level.  If  we 
then  go  to  conference  at  $9.2  billion, 
the  Chair  believes  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  this  committee  will 
more  than  likely  come  back  probably 
with  a  figure  even  lower  than  the  $9.2 
billion,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen, 
given  the  comity  between  this  body 
and  the  other  body  as  we  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

So  I  took  that  time  to  explain  this  in 
some  detail.  Just  further  and  briefly. 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  decision 
of  establishing  quality  of  life  as  the 
high  priority  of  military  construction, 
we  were  able  to  bring  to  the  floor 
today  a  military  construction  bill  with 
over  5,500  units  of  family  housing,  bar- 
racks, maintenance  facilities  to  im- 
prove the   living  and  working  condi- 


tions of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  some  of  us  traveled  to  differerit 
military  installations  in  this  country 
and  overseas  as  well.  What  we  have 
come  to  realize  is  that  the  American 
military  is  rapidly  becoming  a  married 
military,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  very  high 
percentage  of  our  military  personnel 
are  married  people.  That,  then,  means 
that  we  have  to  engage  in  certain 
kinds  of  policy  decisions.  How  will 
these  people  live?  We  make  a  number 
of  policies  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
that  affect  human  beings  in  the  mili- 
tary in  very  profound  and  dramatic 
ways.  We  have  decided  to  have  thou- 
sands of  troops  stationed  in  Europe. 
This  gentleman  has  gotten  up  on  the 
floor  on  numerous  occasions  and 
argued  against  that  deployment,  but 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  have 
seen  fit  to  deploy.  So  if  we  deploy,  we 
go  overseas  and  ask  these  young 
people  who  are  living  on  the  economy, 

"How  are  you  surviving?"  We  suddenly 
find  out  that  many  of  them  are  subsi- 
dizing their  service  in  the  military, 
that  their  housing  allowance  is  not 
adequate,  that  many  of  them  live  far 
away  from  the  military  base.  They 
have  to  put  a  phone  in  and  it  comes 
out  of  their  pocket.  They  have  to  pur- 
chase an  automobile  that  they  cannot 
afford.  They  are  married.  They  have 
one,  two,  or  three  children. 

D  1325 

I  talked  to  young  American  military 
personnel  in  Germany  who  said.  "I  am 
not  being  given  any  dignity.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  living  in  dignity.  If  I 
were  living  in  the  United  States,  I 
would  live  better  than  this." 

We  talked  to  troops  in  the  United 
States  who  cannot  quite  make  it  on 
their  allowances,  and  so  we  have  to  ad- 
dress the  human  reality.  We  have  to 
address  the  problems  that  are  all  too 
real  among  the  people. 

I  might  just  point  out  the  very  dra- 
matic case  that  took  place  at  Fort  Ord 
when  a  young  child,  a  member  of  a 
military  family,  chose  to  take  his  life, 
to  commit  suicide  because  he  felt  that 
if  his  family  did  not  have  him  to  feed, 
one  less  mouth  to  feed,  that  that 
family  could  survive. 

Consider  the  enormous  and  frighten- 
ing and  painful  implications  of  having 
people  in  the  military  and  we  do  not 
take  care  of  the  quality  of  their  lives 
adequately. 

I  would  argue  that  we  ought  to  be 
dealing  with  the  human  misery  of  all 
people  in  this  country,  all  people.  I 
happen  in  this  particular  instance  to 
have  come  to  the  floor  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  serve  in  the  military.  So 
we  tried  to  take  this  responsibility,  Mr. 
Chairman,  very  seriously.  And  we  ex- 
panded  family   housing.   We   tried   to 
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bring  in  child  care  facilities,  communi 
ty  service  facilities,  othrr  kinds  of  fa 
cilities  that  ar«-  vtry  n;*; 

We  lAlked  to  mililArv  i  ormn.indtr.s 
who  .sAut  I'lt-rr  *  H-'.  ii  liriir  iti  rnv  mili- 
tary rarcf-r  *hci:  !  ><m\\  h.n!  U'  deal 
With  the  ;.lill<';ii  ;iiut  strH'CK^M  LsjiUCS, 
but  ri>-»  i  Uaw  to  ilea;  *itti  111.-  prob 
lems  ■>!  Miarriaur  'hi  iisycriuUi^;  irnl 
pri)blcm.s.  the  pnitiU m:  il  takitu'  i  .iri 
of  (-hildren.  becau.sc  i  krui*  umi  i!  i 
miliiiirv  EXTSon  ser^inn  some*  hire 
away  truni  home  is  worrying  ahoiit 
thfir  children.  aorrvitiK  atxn>!  irxir 
sp<)ii.S4'  bai'k  homi-  that  1!M)  [x-ri  ir.'  .! 
Ififir  cmotioriai  and  inl<-ilc<!  uai  and 
l)syrh<i(i>KicaJ  rt-^^iiin-c^  ar>  not  *'irrc 
I  hey  arc  h«'<-a<i.s<'  they  arc  bark  lonH 
worrying  -So  our  military  lorniiia/ult  r-. 
now  rcahy^'  that  cfiild  .urf  rctitcrs  an 
not  sonic  frivoliius  iddilion.  IJial 
family  fiouMii*;  i.'.  tm!  a  !  nvoious  addi- 
tion U\A'.  ■ornmuniiy  centers  that 
s<  rv )  tM-,ii,(.  and  serve  married  person 
It  !     f;    sJr    f!iih!arv    are  not  frivolous 

I.VSIICN 

!  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  you 
haw  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  If  you  make 

th'-  d«i-i.siMn  To  deploy  these  troops. 
yoii  have    o  dt  ai  *itt!  them  in  dignity. 

i'cojiic  -.A-^  i  .c»-  i.s  Wws  Hon  DKL- 
iiiMs  Hit-  prci>',rt-»vsi\,t  irom  Berkeley. 
niaJiin*'  ;  r-fx  kitid.\  of  Statements? 
IhLs  !;,  •  \m  I'uy  thai  tx>mes  to  the  floor 
that  hah.  f.»;es  the  military  budget." 
}\\i\  n\\  'c%i>on.s<'  To  that  Ls  we  are  not 
fkin-^'    !crk     ;»-(H'i''      *'"    arc    not    saying, 

an  !  *.  ii  !'()i  come  here  to  say.  that 
*<   a-f  an;  inulitary. 

WJia:  we  are  challenging  are  the 
si>c<,h(  roles  we  have  the  military 
iiiayuiK  ^iM-fifir  mis-sions  and  policies 
iha!  *»  isHvc  them  rarrying  out.  thai 
one  can  inUhlettuaiU  det»a!<  political- 
ly differ  with  and  *r  ais<i  op[>ose  cer- 
tain weaixiri-s  that  ae  plare  in  1  he  mili- 
tary's hands  thai  "*'■  t>i'he\i  ultimatetv 
will  bnriK  deya.sta!  lor;  ami  !e-;r\ietH<! 
U>  t  hi   world 

.'-W<  idii.s  riolHii!  art-  vuu  prurnhHary  or 
ant  itnililaf  >  that  i.s  reahv  a  mm  ■.4-qui- 
Mir  Wf)a'  •*  e  tia^e  to  ilo  i.-.  addr.--..s  the 
realitie*.  *<  ar.  ctird  ror  ileiJ  ■*il!i  a;id 
fTUiitaiv  mnst  rixt  ion  i--  draj'frd  S)'. 
olfier  kinds  !it  d«-e!.siofL\ 

M  yiiu  ,tio<ts<-  So  tiuilii  thai  M  \  you 
are  ^-.oint;  io  tia'.e  to  roiLstnut  iainlnu' 
pacts  n  >oii  rhixiM'  !o  tuiiii!  I  h.-  MX 
you  arc  KoiriK  to  fia^i  to  eriKa^,e  in 
con-Sl  ru<t  ion  around  it  H  >oii  rhotcyf 
to  depio',  :t:i  l-airomi-VsUe  >  ou  have  to 
build  suiJiKut  fa<  ditie>,  1(  you  choose 
to  forwardlv  deplov  American  troops 
in  different  pia<-es  around  the  wnrlrl 
you  ha\e  Io  take  i-af  .if  *  tier.  tti.  \ 
*ork  and  *  fiere  rtiev  live,  and  provide 
ttiffii  Ahti  j.mt'  li»^nity.  some  respect. 
and  .s<irr\i    j-n-j-  m!  uhcgrity. 

So  >iMi  t  a.t  o  H«.k  at  the  totality  of 
the  decisions  ifiai  an   made. 

So  this  genticriiao  '  ii.i-.  himself  in  a 
position  of  saying  we  must  enhance 
the  quality  of  life.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  do  it  for  all  people.  In  this  instance. 


wc  arc  talking  about  the  military,  and 

we  have  to  do  it  that  way 

M\     rolleaKues    oi      ;  fii      Arnnd    .S<T\ 
iecJ>  t'omnnttei-  with  wtiotn  1  uilen  dli 
agree  stron*;iy.  we  agree  on  enhancing 
the  quality  uf  life. 

I  pointed  out  earlier,  and  will  go  into 
it.  on  a  vote  of  43  to  1.  the  bill  passed 
out.  This  gentleman  was  the  one  op^ 
posing  vote  .S<i  t  hey  said  how  ran  you 
hring  a  bill  to  thi    floor  and  oppx>s<-  it 

It  i-s  not  that  we  did  not  do  good 
work,  and  I  .  ornmend  everybody  on 
t?ie  ronsni)!  !oi  tor  doinv:  extraordinary 
*i>rk  Hi  niakinj'  tSi.  iv>,iie  of  quality  of 
lllc  a  rioK  t:  nion  'naKnd  icent  effort 
on  our  par'  .^ni!  4:  ttial  is  a  good 
pic<-c  o;  stii,  bill.  But  w.  -an not  vote 
on  that  sjparate.  It  is  a  tola;  tiill. 

M<  ipiMisition  was  not  a  slap  in  the 
laie  .if  It!.    \*()rk  of  my  colleagues,  be 

cans*-  tfiev  »orked  dih>'ei  n\  an.!  with 
hon«'st>  and  \*ilf!  intevr!l>  Wtiat  my 
opposition  wa.s  ls  to  smiply  say  that 
thU  bud>!;ei  reflects  the  general  bill 
Tlie  de<  isions  t.hai  are  made  in  the  big 
bll!  drai;  alon>-  tfii.s  bill. 

.s<.  *her»    A I    r,Hd  discretion;  that  is, 
quaiiiy  ol  iiU  .  *e  exercised  it.  Where 
we  did   not    have  discretion,   this   bill 
confnrm.s    to    the    larger    mihtary    an 
thon /.a  I  ion  bill  for  fiscal  \ear  mJUi 

So     itur.*      porson."".      Mr      thairnian 
who  siipHxirled  :  tii    nnlitary  aiitfiori/j» 
tion  bill,  iht  •.  lan    upiKirt  thi-s  bill  and 
there  are  protiatiu    rea-soits  wfiy  th<  v 

can  be  e\iT!    TTNire   I  Ii"  fiu.sia.st  l(    t>(~eail-S< 
there  an-  a  n.irntx'     it   tjeniKn.    tjualitv 
Of-life  projeih.v  it-.a!     )i    not   kill  anvont 
but     d<i     entianet      l  fu      int-nity     •>!     tfii 
human    roiKhlion      !  ticc^j     i»r^jiiLs    »  iio 
0[ii><>s<-<!  tfie  hiii  on  [Kihi'v   and  .m  prin 
;  ipii      yon   still   lan   lit)S^<ll^J    the  bill,  not 
IX13.U.M     Ifiere    are    not    f;L)<jd    items   in 
this  legLslaiion    tint    ii   embraces  poU 
cies  that  are  ct>ii.sLsient  with  the  other 
bill.  I  will  go  into  itiat  Later. 

liCt  me  jii-st  in  ronclu-sjon.  Mr  Chair 
man  vMv  a  few  hijthliKhUs  of  what  ttie 
Ct>mmillee  did  in  lerrrLS  of  some  ol  Ifie 
dollar  items  MricfK  I  »ill  hiKhhuht 
some  o!  liie  m;»  )or  ad  iiLslmcriLs  matl«- 
by  t  tif  tj>nHintte.  ;i!iit  i  fieri  rcsiTAe 
t  ime 

A  Vli'i  miliior,  n-duition  in  the 
Orviiind  l.aiir»eheil  (riii.M  Ml-^mIc  IYo 
gram  The  <l«-<-rea.sj  n  fietts  the  eorn 
rnillees  artion  to  d<(er  %ri"i  million 
!or  sup|Kirtin>'  lariiitii-.  in  the  Nether 
ianits  until  I  tie  (ounlry  to  country 
a^rcenuTit  ha;,  txi-n  (inaliZ4-U 

A  $19  2  million  reduction  for  con 
stniction  in  S[>ain  RencwaJ  of  the 
ba.se  nghts  a*:recment  ls  m  question 
diie  to  the  Siiaiitsh  Ciovemment's 
■leirit  n-%iaie<)  desire  lo  reduce  U^S. 
loree*,  m  .Sjiam 

.A  \S\i  million  reduction  for  a  tiinar  . 
COmiMinent  pnxlurt  ion  fariiily.  The 
cost  estimate  i>  tjiie-,',  s.  matei  tx-l-ause  It 
is  ba-si-et  on  /jru  disifti 

A  $19  .S  rniiiK.n  r<  duction  for  con- 
trolled humidity  warehouses  in  Korea. 
The  committee  questioned  the  scope 
and  the  cost  and  directed  the  Army  to 


consider    less    expensive    construction 
methods- 

A  $148  nnllion  reduction  for  a  water 
reclamaliun  ajid  Hood  control  project 
at  Camp  Pendleton.  CA  Vox  the 
second  time,  the  committee  deferred 
the  Navy's  share  of  the  proposed  $270 
million  project  until  the  scojx-  is  re- 
solvcfl  and  irulcpendent  action  is  taken 
by  the  Interior  and  Iiusnlar  A!  fairs 
('ommittee. 

A  $?<)  f)  million  ri-<lu<tion  tor  airfield 
improvements  in  Kefja^ik  l(«land 
I  fie  deferral  of  Ihi.s  pro)e<t  refle<-t.s 
ciimmiltee  (i>n<ern  thai  liiland 
should  shall  '  \\>  (o'  ill.  f  improve- 
ments wuuld  rnohtlj  tx  iiefit  the  new 
civilian  air  terminal  under  construe 
tion 

A  %'l\  -')  million  reduction  tor  a  fleet 
op«  rational  control  center  in  Ja(>an. 
The  (ommitle<"  d<'ferred  the  project 
and  diri-<tetl  itii  Na\y  lo  reevalsiati 
'  til    s<  ot»    and  I  tie  crjst 

Mi     (fiairTnan     Itien    $4,3    miihiin    re 
du(  i  ion   ill    NAM)   in  I  ra.slr  net  uri    funds 
to    rcflc<l    the    Ii  .S     ijollar  s    sirengih 
agairist  otficr  NATtt  rurn neie- 

Pinally.  in  the  genera!  provisions. 
the  committ»-<-  approved  in.  f.>!lin»inK 
major  it<'m-s 

}*rov  LSioiLs  I  fiat  vioiiid  iiierea.'^<  Ihi 
numtxr  of  atfonlablc  fiou.siri>;  units 
available  for  M'rvicc  twrsonne!  fxith  in 
tfie  lfnite<l  States  and  owrs«a-s  and  1 
tiavc  alhuktl  to  ifiat 

A  pro\  Lsion  auitiori/.inK  the  senices 
hi  1LS4  funds  aptirupriati-d  for  (lianning 
and  di'MKli  puriK»s«-s  to  a-sstst  ctimmun- 
!  les  in  plaiininj'  for  a  rnaio'  rnilitary 
K'.ro\*ltj  imi>act 

Three  fair  market  vanii  land  ex- 
change?, and  lhre«  land  rori\eyances 
acre  aut  fiori/./'d 

Mr     t'fiairnian      itie    rommitlef-     be 
liev(-s  that  thLs  ls  a  t>alan<-«-<l  tiiil.  a  bill 
that  on  the  on«-  hand  re(lc<ts  the  con- 
s<fLsu-s  of  thLs  body   with  resiw-et  to  the 
IMilKU-s   establLsfie<i    in    tfie    larver    bill. 
It    rcfle<ts    frr)m    a    monjtary    p«Tspec- 
\\\i-  tht    commitment    to   freezi'  at    last 
y<-ar  s    leve!    tfiat     tto.s    txxlv     a(:J<)pte<i 
.Ami    finalis      ii     al.s<i    is    a    till!    that    at 
:emple<i   lo   I  n[»and   ttie   tjiialitv    ol    lite 
and    entiaiKt     i  tti     living:    and    working 
rtinditions      of      our      voiillK      m«Tl      and 

women    \i  ho   tiapix-n   lo  serve  in  the 

militarv 

Mr  .STHAI'ION  Mr  (  ti airman,  will 
the  Kcnllemaii  >ield"' 

Mr  1)K1.1.1MS  !  vkouiu  tie  very 
plea-s«-<)  to  yield  to  ti>«-  K*>>iieinan  from 
New    York 

Mr  .S-IHATTON  1  just  wanted  to 
commeiul  the  gentleman  I  rum  (Talifor- 
nia  tor  fii.s  activities  iri  ttns  tull.  As  I 
tian  alreadv  tolil  turn  I  tiad  i  tic  privi- 
lege during  the  rj-it-s-s  [Mriod  to  visit 
dermany  in  the  so  <-alle<i  ijuick  look 
arran>;ement  itial  ttie  .S.-<  rctary  of  the 
Army  favors  We  visited  in  the  course 
of  3  days  must  of  the  headquarters  of 
American  units  in  Germany,  and  we 
were  particularly  impressed  with  the 


construction  that  is  going  on  with  the 
3d  Armored  Division  in  Friedberg. 

The  thing  that  was  most  remarkable 
was  that  in  place  of  the  old  German 
kasernes,  where  many  of  our  troops 
are  still  housed,  in  place  of  that,  they 
are  building  new  structures  that  were 
dramatically  much  more  attractive, 
much  more  comfortable,  more  spa- 
cious for  our  enlisted  personnel.  I 
asked  the  commanding  general,  are 
these  new  modern  structures  not 
something  that  the  Congress  has  di- 
rected, that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]  has  innovated  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life?  Yes 
indeed,  the  general  said  these  are  the 
designs  that  Congressman  Dellums  in- 
sisted on  to  provide  more  space  and 
more  light. 

As  we  walked  through  these  build- 
ings—they are  not  yet  complete  but 
they  are  pretty  well  completed— you 
could  see  the  pleasure  on  the  faces  of 
the  young  men  and  women  that  were 
serving  there  and  they  were  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  could 
move  into  these  modern  facilities. 

So  when  the  gentleman  talks  about 
the  quality  of  life,  ■you  ain't  just 
whistling  Dixie.  "  You  have  really  put 
these  ideas  into  reality  over  there.  I 
am  sure  the  enlisted  personnel  will 
certainly  give  their  congratulations  to 
.vou  for  what  you  have  done.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  was  talk- 
ing about  in  this  bill  about  improving 
the  quality  of  life  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  achievement. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  approve 
this  legislation  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, and  I  was  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  him.  I  would  simply  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  personal  references.  They 
are  always  obviously  gratifying. 

But  I  would  hasten  to  add  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
agree  with  respect  to  making  this  a 
major  priority.  And  whatever  acco- 
lades are  given  out,  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  all  of  my  colleagues, 
because  that  is  an  area  ^^'here  we  have 
all  come  together.  We  have  our  politi- 
cal differences.  That  is  very  obvious  in 
the  15  years  I  have  been  here.  But  the 
rewarding  thing  is  on  these  matters  we 
have  managed  to  close  ranks  and  we 
have  come  together  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life. 

I  thank  my  colleague  and,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  so  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  fiscal  year  1986  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  that  is  before 
us  this  afternoon. 

In  that  process,  let  me  commend  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  our 
staff  for  doing  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  excellent  job.  Let  me  especially 
commend   the  chairman   of  our  sub- 


committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums].  not  only  for  his 
fair  leadership,  but  also  because  of  his, 
I  think,  farsightedness.  I  think  he  is 
far  too  modest  in  terms  of  his  own  role 
increating  a  new  emphasis  within  the 
committee  on  quality-of-life  issues. 

Obviously  the  committee  has  for  a 
long  time  been  concerned  that  our 
military  personnel  around  the  world 
are  well-housed  and  well  cared  for  as 
an  important  ingredient  in  morale. 
But  I  think  under  his  subcommittee 
chairmanship,  more  has  been  done 
quickly  than  certainly  at  any  time 
that  I  have  been  privileged  to  be  a 
member  of  this  committee,  and  I  think 
this  body  owes  him  a  great  debt  of 
thanks  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard. 

D  1340 
As  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums]  explained,  this  legisla- 
tion represents  an  effort  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  respond 
to  the  military  services'  most  pressing 
construction  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  it  within  the  fiscal  con- 
straints that  face  us. 

Earlier,  some  of  the  major  adjust- 
ments to  this  bill  were  explained,  and 
I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  reintroduce  those 
subjects  at  this  juncture. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested  approxi- 
mately $10.3  billion  lor  fiscal  year 
1986  military  construction.  This  repre- 
sented some  significant  growth  over 
the  amount  authorized  by  Congress 
for  the  1985  fiscal  year  military  con- 
struction program,  and  after  a  careful 
review  of  that  request,  this  committee 
was  able  to  reduce  that  number  by 
$759  million;  well  within  our  overall 
objective  of  no  real  growth  in  the  de- 
fense function. 

The  bottom  line,  I  think,  is  as  the 
gentleman  aptly  pointed  out  and  must 
be  remembered,  is  that  this  bill  at  its 
present  funding  level  of  $9.55  billion 
actually  represents  a  figure  that  is  $32 
million  below  a  freeze  level  compared 
to  1985  expenditures  and  authoriza- 
tions. 

I  believe  we  were  able  to  do  this 
without  damaging  our  defense  readi- 
ness, without  postponing  badly  needed 
projects  to  improve  the  facilities 
where  our  personnel  live  and  work. 

Even  with  the  changes  made  by  our 
committee,  this  bill  provides  a  level  of 
authorization  that  maintains  the  com- 
mittee's propriety  for  quality  of  life 
projects.  This  means  that  besides  pro- 
viding facilities  for  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, many  substandard  structures 
built  during  World  War  II  can  be  re- 
placed; modern  barracks  and  working 
spaces  will  be  provided  for  our  forces 
at  home  and  overseas,  and  programs 
to  comply  with  environmental  laws 
and  for  conserving  energy  will  contin- 
ue at  an  uninterrupted  pace. 


Although  the  committee  has 
brought  to  the  House  a  bill  that  en- 
tails a  smaller  total  program  than  that 
requested  by  the  administration,  it 
preserves  our  defense  readiness  and  in 
many  instances  improves  our  fighting 
capabilities. 

I  think  this  is  a  bill  that  the  House 
can  pass  upon  favorably,  proudly,  and 
I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Kramer]  has  con- 
sumed 4  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  who  is  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  committee  and  a 
very  diligent  worker. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1409, 
the  fiscal  year  1986  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill.  As  the  ranking 
majority  member  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Installations  and  Facilities.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Del- 
lums. on  the  fine  work  he  has  accom- 
plished in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Kramer,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  staff  members 
most  helpful,  we  were  able  to  draft  a 
bill  which  represents  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and.  at  the  same  time,  provides  the 
authorization  levels  required  to  fund 
the  essential  projects  needed  by  our 
Active  and  Reserve  Forces. 

The  total  $9.6  billion  figure  in  this 
bill  reflects  a  reduction  of  some  $700 
million  in  the  $10.3  billion  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  After 
extensive  hearings  and  deliberations, 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Service 
Committee  considered  the  projects  in 
the  administration's  request  as  well  as 
requests  for  additional  projects  and 
made  some  very  conscious  decisions. 
However,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
point  out  the  emphasis  placed  on 
Guard  and  Reserve  facilities,  family 
housing,  and  other  quality-of-life 
projects. 

In  arriving  at  its  decisions,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  was  time  to  address 
the  needs  which  have  become  so  criti- 
cal; needs  such  as  family  housing,  anti- 
quated barracks,  and  inadequate  train- 
ing and  work  areas.  We  cannot  contin- 
ue year  after  year  to  fund  facilities  for 
expensive  weapons  systems  and  let  the 
needs  of  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form go  unanswered. 

Guard  and  Reserve  military  con- 
struction requirements  also  received 
particular  attention  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know.  Con- 
gress has  placed  increasing  empha-sis 
on  the  Nations  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces.  This  emphasis  reflects,  not 
only  a  desire  to  provide  a  first  line  of 
defense  under  the  total  force  concept. 
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but  also  a  desire  to  reduce  defense  ex- 
penditures. Reliance  on  our  Reserve 
Forces  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  achieving  overall  budget  re- 
ductions. 

Increased  reliance,  however,  also  re- 
quires increased  support  of  these 
forces.  The  area  of  facilities  is  no  ex- 
ception. When  the  administration  sub- 
mitted its  military  construction  re- 
quest, I  was  dismayed  to  see  that  only 
4.1  percent,  or  some  $429  million,  was 
intended  to  fund  Reserve  require- 
ments. This  was  particularly  alarming 
in  light  of  the  testimony  we  had  heard 
indicating  a  backlog  of  more  than  $3 
billion  in  Guard  and  Reserve  construc- 
tion projects. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  reflects 
action  taken  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  help  correct  this  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  situation 
and  make  a  dent  in  this  backlog.  I 
would  hope  that  next  years  request 
will  reflect  a  more  responsible  evalua- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administration 
of  Guard  and  Reserve  requirements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  au- 
thorization for  the  essential  military 
construction  projects  and  also  repre- 
sents a  responsible  approach  to  resolv- 
ing some  very  critical  problems.  I, 
therefore,  ask  my  colleagues  for  their 
support. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  bill  pending  here,  on  the 
military  construction  for  this  year, 
and  I  would  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] and  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Kramer]  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMs],  for  his  diligence,  his  hard  work, 
his  fairness  and  accommodation  any- 
time I  have  had  to  deal  with  him.  and 
as  far  as  I  know  any  other  member  of 
the  committee. 

We  have  a  good  subcommittee;  a 
very  good  subcommittee.  We  approach 
it  with  dedication;  we  approach  it  with 
the  interest  of  the  American  taxpayer 
in  mind,  and  I  think  that  we— even 
patting  myself  on  the  back  as  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee— I 
think  we  do  a  darn  good  job. 

We  scrubbed  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  us;  we  reduced  them;  and 
then  when  the  Budget  Committee 
gave  us  a  figure,  to  the  full  committee; 
the  senior  members  got  together  and 
they  said,  ■Well,  all  right,  this  is  the 
size  of  the  pie  that  we  have,  how  do  we 
divide  it  up?  Do  we  take  a  pro  rata 
part  and  have  everybody  take  a  cer- 
tain percent,  or  what  do  we  do?" 

It  was  a  joint  decision  of  the  full 
Committee    on    Armed    Services    that 


one  thing  that  we  wanted  to  protect 
was  the  quality  of  life  of  our  enlisted 
men  as  well  as  our  officers,  and  the 
things  that  make  it  worthwhile  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

So  because  of  this,  it  was  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  the  Procurement 
Subcommittee,  the  Seapower  Subcom 
mittee.  all  the  other  subcommittees 
that  whatever  retrenchments  that 
were  made  in  the  spending  levels  that 
we  wanted  to  make  sure  that  our  serv- 
icemen at  home  and  overseas  had  a 
dignity  to  their  military  existence; 
themselves,  their  families,  that  their 
quality  of  life  was  not  minimized  by 
the  cuts  that  we  might  be  faced  with 
here  on  the  floor. 

We  did  this,  and  so  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, when  we  had  to  take  the  cuts, 
we  took  them  in  other  areas,  but  this 
is  a  part  of  the  total  bill.  So  when  the 
total  bill  is,  as  we  will  mandate  it  by 
our  Budget  Committee  on  the  House 
side  at  least,  we  were  given  $292  billion 
as  the  total  bill.  Then  we  went  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  and  we  came 
up  with  $302  billion.  We  have  yet  to 
come  back  to  the  floor  and  get  the 
conference  report  approved,  but  then 
the  Appropriations  Committee  gets 
into  the  process. 

D  1350 

It  is  my  understanding  now  that 
they  have  reported  out  again  a  reduc- 
tion back  to  $292  billion.  Well,  that  is 
all  right.  Whatever  works  out  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

But  what  we  must  do  is  to  see  that 
our  equipment  is  under  canopies,  in 
storage.  It  is  going  to  ruin  if  it  stands 
out  in  the  rain  or  in  the  weather.  We 
have  to  see  that  our  people  are  living 
in  dignified  conditions,  and  this  is  not 
the  case  universally.  It  is  especially 
not  the  case  in  Europe.  It  has  not  been 
the  case  historically.  We  have  been 
working  very  diligently  on  the  commit- 
tee to  increase  and  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  because,  you  see,  it  is 
very  pennywise  and  pound  foolish  not 
to  spend  what  is  needed  and  to  lose 
that  man  that  we  have  had  4  years  of 
training  invested  in.  plus  his  transpor- 
tation, or  even  8  years.  When  he  says, 
"Hey.  I  don't  like  it  here  any  more,  my 
family  is  not  being  adequately  cared 
for.  my  children  are  not  proud  to  be  in 
the  military,  we  are  living  in  substand- 
ard conditions. "  then  we  lose  him  be- 
cause we  have  not  provided  for  him. 

I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, and  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
some  of  the  exotic,  far  out  research 
and  development  programs  that  we 
have  tightened  our  belt  and  made  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. But  when  it  gets  to  a  ques- 
tion of  buying  new  weapons,  of  getting 
into  the  SDI  star  wars,  and  all  these 


"big  buck  "  programs,  and  you  compare 
that  to  getting  the  troops  out  of  the 
rain,  putting  them  in  decent  housing 
conditions.  I  really  do  not  think  there 
is  any  comparison.  So  we  have  tried  to 
protect,  in  the  total  budget,  what  we 
need  for  our  people  in  uniform.  We 
have  not  been  extravagant. 

We  have  come  up  with  a  figure  less 
than  what  was  asked  for  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  think  any  amendment  that 
might  be  offered  to  decrease  what  we 
have  done  will  really  be  short-sighted 
because  I  think  we  can  justify  every- 
thing that  is  within  this  bill,  and  I 
would  certainly  urge  the  Members,  so 
far  as  the  military  construction  part  of 
the  total  military  bill.  I  would  urge  all 
the  Members  to  support  this.  If  they 
are  unhappy  with  the  total  spending 
on  the  military,  if  they  do  not  want  to 
buy  weapon  systems,  if  they  do  not 
want  to  do  research  and  development, 
fine,  attack  those  when  they  come  in 
another  section  of  the  bill.  But  not  out 
of  the  military  construction  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DEULUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  another  very  dili- 
gent and  hard-working  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  informa- 
tion that  I  was  going  to  provide  to  the 
committee  was  already  talked  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Military  InRtallationit 
and  Facilltie*  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  California, 
held  2  weekN  of  hearinftx  on  thiH  lefcixlation. 
Our  taxk  was  not  an  eaxy  one.  for  we  had 
to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  budget  requent 
and  yet  provide  nufficient  fundH  to  field 
various  new  weaponii.  replace  deteriorated 
World  War  II  facilities  at  many  baHeN,  and 
provide  better  facilitieH  where  our  military 
personnel  live  and  work.  I  believe  thii  bill 
accomplishes  that  Roal. 

We  reduced  the  request  by  a  net  amount 
of  $759  million  by  taking  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

F'irst.  projects  were  disapproved  when  no 
clear  requirement  existed  or  because  they 
failed  to  meet  established  construction 
design  thresholds; 

Second,  project  estimates  were  lowered 
wherever  possible  to  reflect  the  currently 
favorable  construction  bidding  climate,  re- 
duced inflation  rates  and  favorable  over- 
seas dollar  exchange  rates;  and 

Third,  available  unobligated  balances  of 
prior-year  authorization  of  appropriations 
were  carried  forward  and  applied  wherever 
possible. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the  commit- 
tee was  able  to  reduce  the  SI 0.3  billion  re- 
quest by  $1  billion.  At  the  same  lime,  addi- 
tional projects  totaling  approximately  $250 
million  were  included  because  of  their  rela- 
tive   priority    in    terms    of   contributing    to 
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military  readiness,  morale,  and  operational 
capability. 

We  on  the  committee  believe  this  is  a 
good  bill  and  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1409,  and  I  salute  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  already 
spoken  concerning  the  importance  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  But  in  par- 
ticular, I  would  like  to  embrace  the 
comments  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Instal- 
lations and  Facilities,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  so  accurately 
described  the  importance  and  the  sce- 
nario of  how  we  got  here  that  it  leaves 
very  little  to  be  said.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  for 
anyone,  a  Member  of  this  body,  who 
was  here  and  listened  to  what  our 
chairman  had  to  say,  it  would  be 
beyond  me  how  they  could  oppose  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

When  we  started  back  in  February 
of  this  year  to  address  how  we  were 
going  to  spend  our  military  construc- 
tion dollars,  we  were  working  up  to  a 
budget  figure  that  was.  for  the  whole 
committee.  $30  billion  below  what  the 
President  requested  for  all  DOD 
spending. 

This  gentleman,  quite  frankly,  did 
not  agree  with  those  figures,  but  that 
is  what  we  had  to  live  with.  When  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  members  of 
all  the  committees  got  together,  they 
parceled  up  and  responsibly  made  a 
decision  as  to  how  they  wanted  to 
spend  those  dollars. 

Under  any  scheme  of  things,  wheth- 
er you  go  with  the  figures  that  came 
out  of  our  conference  or  whether  you 
go  with  the  figures  that  came  out  of 
this  body,  we  are  below  any  freeze 
figure  as  for  as  Milcon  is  concerned. 
The  only  people  that  could  oppose 
this  bill  under  that  set  of  circum- 
stances are  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

Just  to  put  things  in  perspective, 
that  cut.  that  $30  billion  reduction 
from  what  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quested, and  of  itself,  is  three  times  as 
big  as  the  entire  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary construction  in  this  bill. 

This  total  expenditure  for  military 
construction,  for  the  quality  of  life  for 
our  troops,  for  their  readiness,  for  the 
defense  of  this  country  amounts  to 
just  a  little  over  3  percent  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense    authorization 

bill. 

If  you  have  problems  with  defense 
expenditures,  wait  until  that  bill,  the 
defense  authorization  bill,  comes 
along.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  every 
Member  ought  to  take  into  consider- 
ation what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 


allocate  some  $9.2  billion,  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  total  DOD  budget,  and 
I  think  we  have  acted  very  resporisi- 
bly. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  sulKommittee.   the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  Members,  that  I  have  served 
on   this  committee   now   for  3   years. 
When    we    started    marking    up    and 
having  hearings  early  this  year,  it  was 
quite  a  challenge  for  us,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  some  of  the  bigger 
cuts  have  been  allocated  to  other  sub- 
committees. We  had  to  look  at  situa- 
tions where  we  have  people  living  in 
uninhabitable  premises  and  deny  them 
improvements.  Yet  they  are  supposed 
to  proudly  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or 
the  Marine  Corps.  When  we  had  to 
make  some  pretty  tough  decisions  and 
cut  more  and  more,  we  did  the  right 
thing;  we  did  it  within  the  framework 
of   the   mark   the   subcommittee   was 
given.   When   people   come   back   and 
suggest  that  we  were  not  responsible 
and  did  not  allocate  appropriately,  I 
would  suggest  to  them   that  if  they 
have  a  problem  with  the  size  of  the 
overall  defense  budget,  wait  until  the 
other  bill  comes  along.  If  you  want  to 
do  something  responsible,  debate  this 
bill  and  show  us  where  we  went  wrong. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California, 
has  done  an  outstanding  job.  In  all  the 
time  I  have  served  in  Government,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  yet  to  serve 
with  anyone  who  has  been  as  fair,  or 
more    reasonable,    and    open    to    the 
Members  when  they  wanted  to  come 
and  plead  their  case. 

So  I  say  to  the  people  who  do  not 
want  to  think  about  it  but  instead  are 
a  little  concerned  about  the  perception 
of  what  we  are  doing  here  in  Washing- 
ton, I  would  suggest  you  have  missed 
an  opportunity  in  the  past  to  come 
before  our  subcommittee  and  find  out 
where  it  is  at.  And  I  would  suggest 
that  if  you  had  problems  with  the  way 
we  do  our  business,  I  know  this  chair- 
man would  welcome  you  to  come 
before  our  subcommittee  in  the  future 
and  state  specifically  where  you  think 
we  ought  to  beat  up  on  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform  in  this  country  or 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

So  I  salute  the  chairman  for  all  the 
outstanding  work  he  has  done  this 
year  and  in  prior  years,  and,  believe 
me,  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  on  that 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee 


for  the  excellent  work  they  have  done 
in  providing  the  military  construction 
authorization  in  support  of  the  mis- 
sions of  our  active  duty  and  reserve 
forces. 

The  needs  and  demands  for  con- 
struction projects  far  exceed  the  avail- 
able funds.  Thus,  it  required  a  careful 
review  by  Mr.  Dellums  and  his  sub- 
committee of  the  Department  of  De- 
fenses  budget  submission  to  Congress 
and  the  concerns  of  individual  Mem- 
bers before  a  final  decision  could  be 
made  as  to  which  projects  would  be 
authorized. 

Besides  providing  the  construction 
required  to  support  the  weapon  sys- 
tems Congress  has  approved,  the  com- 
mittee gave  careful  consideration  to 
quality  of  life  programs  for  our  service 
men  and  women,  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

Further,  the  subcommittee  was  very 
supportive  of  projects  that  will  im- 
prove our  military  readiness  through 
the  enhancement  of  our  in-house 
maintenance  and  repair  capabilities. 

My  own  district,  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  California,  is 
home  to  two  major  Air  Force  facilities: 
McClellan  AFB  and  Travis  AFB.  and 
in  the  surrounding  areas  we  have 
Mather  AFB.  Sacramento  Army 
Depot,  and  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Chairman  Dellums  and  his  sub- 
committee have  been  very  supportive 
of  these  bases  both  this  year  and  in 
years  past. 

In  this  bill,  the  following  projects 
have  been  approved:  McClellan  AFB 
receives  $16.9  million  for  an  aircraft 
accessory  maintenance  complex.  $3.5 
million  for  an  ammunition  storage 
complex,  $13.1  million  for  a  depot  elec- 
tronic warfare  communication  facility, 
$10.3  million  for  a  logistics  systems  op- 
erations center,  $12.8  million  for  a 
medical  and  occupational  health 
clinic,  and  $700,000  for  sound  suppres- 
sor support. 

Additionally,  $5.8  million  is  approved 
to  hook  up  McClellans  wastewater  dis- 
posal system  to  the  Sacramento  re- 
gional system. 

The  Sacramento  Army  Depot  will  re- 
ceive $1.9  million  to  construct  a  com- 
munication repair  facility,  and  $4.5 
million  to  construct  an  optical  facility. 
Mather  Air  Force  Base  will  receive 
$1.5  million  to  construct  an  account- 
ing-finance facility  and  $1.2  million  to 
construct  a  central  life  support  equip- 
ment facility. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base  will  receive 
$78  million  for  phase  III  of  the  David 
Grant  Memorial  Hospital  and  medical 
complex.  This  298-bed  facility  will  in- 
clude outpatient  clinics,  a  52-room 
dental  clinic,  an  aeromedical  staging 
facility,  and  a  hyperbasic  chamber.  It 
will  serve  over  70.000  people. 

Other  projects  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee for  Travis  include  a  $2  million 
addition  to  the  flight  simulator  train- 
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ing  facility,  a  $2.1  million  facility  for 
hazardous  storage,  and  $6.2  million  for 
a  weapons  systems  maintenance  sup- 
port facility.  Total  funding  for  Travis 
construction  projects  amount  $81.1 
million. 

Mare  Island  will  receive  $815,000  for 
security  lighting  and  $5.1  million  for  a 
sewage  treatment  program. 

Again.  I  applaud  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  his  subcommittee 
for  their  outstanding  work  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  job  of  managing 
the  military  construction  bill  is  one 
that  embraces  all  of  our  military  facili- 
ties. I  want  to  say  publicly  that  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  is  always 
open  to  listen  to  the  literally  thou- 
sands of  requests  that  are  made  of  him 
concerning  the  military  installations 
in  our  country  and  around  the  world. 
And  I  want  to  say  that  the  chairman 
has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

I  appreciate  the  time,  the  effort,  the 
energy,  and  the  intellect  that  the 
chairman  has  given  to  the  subject  over 
which  he  presides. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

For  the  purposes  of  entering  into  a 
colloquy,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Stark]. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee [Mr.  Dellums]  if  he  could 
take  a  minute  to  discuss  the  very  diffi- 
cult Navy  housing  situation  facing  us 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Currently,  for  Navy  families  in  the 
bay  area,  we  need  about  1,000  units  of 
housing  beyond  what  is  now  available. 
Within  a  couple  of  years,  the  battle- 
ship Missouri  and  its  escorts  will  be 
stationed  in  the  bay,  increasing  the 
need  for  family  housing  to  a  total  of 
3,700  units  by  1989. 

Yet  as  you  well  know,  the  bay  area  is 
one  of  the  most  congested,  expensive 
housing  areas  in  the  Nation.  I  think  I 
can  catch  our  colleagues'  attention 
when  1  say  it  is  even  more  expensive 
than  housing  in  the  Washington,  DC, 
area! 

There  are  very  few  open  spaces  suit- 
able for  masses  of  housing,  but  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  housing  that  is 
suitable  for  rehabilitation  and  repair 
near  some  of  the  large  naval  facilities. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
thoughts  on  how  we  can  best  meet  the 
current  shortfall  in  housing  and  pre- 
pare for  the  arrival  of  the  Missouri 
personnel? 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  There  are  severe 
Navy  housing  problems  in  the  bay 
area  and  we  must  begin  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  solve  those  problems.  But  it  is 
going  to  take  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  parties  involved— the  Navy,  the 
local  government  officials,  and  the 
community— if  a  solution  is  to  be 
found  to  reduce  the  housing  shortage. 

I  would  hope  we  could  provide  hous- 
ing near  the  bases,  because  in  addition 
to  housing  shortages,  the  traffic  con- 
gestion bottlenecks  in  the  bay  area  are 
crippling.  We  don't  need  a  lot  of  new 
long  distance  commuters. 

I  believe  the  city  of  Alameda  is  doing 
some  work  on  ways  to  produce  new 
rental  units  through  the  substantial 
rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  and 
mixed-use  structures.  I  think  we 
should  look  more  deeply  into  this  ap- 
proach and  if  it  is  workable  for  the 
military,  see  if  other  bay  area  cities 
would  be  interested  in  similar  ap- 
proaches. 

As  you  know,  I  have  made  the  issue 
of  improving  the  quality-of-life  of  our 
service  members  a  top  priority  of  this 
subcommittee.  We  are  certainly  open 
to  exploring  any  proposals  that  appear 
to  provide  a  solution  to  reducing  this 
deficit.  It  is  clear  that  no  one  ap- 
proach alone  will  solve  the  military 
family  housing  problem. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  Alameda-type  pro- 
posal is  the  kind  of  mixed  housing 
project  that  I  like.  It  can  help  shore 
up  older  communities  and  keep  those 
cities  vibrant. 

The  Navy  has  expressed  some  inter- 
est in  buying— for  somewhere  between 
$7  and  $20  million— some  vacant  land 
on  a  ridge  between  San  Leandro  and 
Castro  Valley,  to  place  hundreds  of 
units  of  Navy  housing.  There  is  some 
earthquake  danger  in  the  area,  there 
is  a  lack  of  local  support  services,  and 
none  of  the  surrounding  communities 
want  this  open  land  turned  into  a 
housing  project.  I  hope  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  could  ask  the  Navy  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  expensive,  com- 
pound-type housing  in  the  bay  area 
and  to  explore  scatter-site  and  rehab 
housing  as  by  far  the  best  choice. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  that  large  compounds  of  mili- 
tary housing  apart  from  a  military 
base  have  caused  problems  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  subcommittee  will 
look  into  this  situation  and  that  the 
concerns  you  raised  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Navy,  as  we  at- 
tempt to  provide  additional  military 
family  housing  in  the  bay  area. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  leadership  in 
providing  good  housing  for  our  Na 
tion's  Service  personnel. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  comments,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  another 
one  of  my  colleagues  from  California 
[Mr.  CoELHo],  for  the  purposes  of  en- 
tering into  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  would  like  to  join  in 
the  remarks  made  by  my  colleague 
from  California  about  the  role  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  and  what 
he  is  doing  for  the  Armed  Services  per 
sonnel  throughout  the  world.  We  ?p- 
preciate  that  leadership  that  he  has 
provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding  and  would  first  of  all 
like  to  commend  him  and  the  members 
of  his  subcommittee  for  the  time  and 
attention  they  have  devoted  to  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

The  tragic  suicide  of  a  13-year-old 
boy  at  Fort  Ord  last  year,  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  widespread  shortage 
of  affordable  housing  for  military 
families.  Therefore,  I  applaud  the  sub- 
committee for  increasing  the  authori- 
zation for  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  by  more  than  $460  mil- 
lion over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
build-lease  program.  A  1984  Air  Force 
housing  survey  disclosed  that  there 
was  insufficient  housing  available  for 
Air  Force  families  in  the  communities 
adjacent  to  Castle  Air  Force  Base, 
which  is  located  in  my  district.  In 
April  of  this  year.  Castle  was  notified 
that  it  was  1  of  4  bases  selected  by 
SAC  Headquarters  to  receive  build- 
lease  housing.  Anticipating  that  in 
fiscal  year  1986  the  Congress  would 
expand  the  test  program  authorized 
under  Public  Law  98-115,  Castle  was 
told  to  solicit  community  support  for 
building  200  additional  units  of  family 
housing. 

I  can  understand  the  committee's  re- 
luctance to  approve  any  further  build- 
lease  projects  until  the  two  demon- 
stration projects  are  completed,  and 
the  results  analyzed.  At  the  same  time, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  al- 
ready an  undent  need  for  more  family 
housing  at  Castle  Air  Force  Base,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  will 
be  prepared  to  authorize  construction 
of  additional  family  housing  either 
under  build-lease  or  some  other  pro- 
gram in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Can  the  chairman  shed  some  light  on 
the  committees  timetable  on  this? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman raises  a  good  question.  For  the 
record,  I  would  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing response: 

As  my  colleague  is  aware,  this  sub- 
committee has  given  very  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  military 


for  additional  affordable  family  hous- 
ing. The  test  program  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned  is  but  one  of  the  ave- 
nues we  are  following  to  increase  the 
family  housing  inventory  around  our 
military  bases. 

Earlier  this  year,  this  gentleman, 
along  with  others  and  staff,  toured 
several  military  bases  in  California  to 
look  specifically  into  the  issue  of 
family  housing.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league that  as  a  result  of  those  visits  I 
became  increasingly  aware  that  re- 
newed efforts  must  be  made  both 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
well  as  by  the  local  communities  to 
find  solutions  to  increasing  housing 
availability  for  our  military  families. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that 
this  is  becoming  a  problem  where  mili- 
tary and  civilian  people  both  are  com- 
peting for  the  shrinking  inventory  of 
affordable  housing.  So  this  is  becom- 
ing an  issue  of  crisis  proportions  that 
we  have  to  address,  and  I  think  this 
subcommittee  certainly  is  moving 
down  that  road. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  would  like  to  add. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  particularly  acute 
with  the  trainees  that  are  coming  into 
Castle,  and  so  forth,  to  be  able  to 
afford  some  type  of  housing. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement.  I  might  just 
add  that,  however,  this  issue  cannot  be 
viewed  in  isolation,  as  I  said,  from  the 
shortages  of  housing  in  the  civilian 
population,  since  housing  is  a  problem 
both  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  mili- 
tary. It  seems  to  mc  that  we  must  find 
a  way  to  work  together.  Although  I 
cannot  give  the  gentleman  a  specific 
timetable,  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  for 
all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
when  I  say  that  we  will  not  only  con- 
tinue to  fund  traditional  family  hous- 
ing construction  but  also  explore  other 
approaches  that  may  provide  housing 
as  quickly  and  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible at  such  bases  as  Castle  Air  Force 
Base  that  my  colleague  is  very  con- 
cerned about  and  understands  the 
issues  in  a  very  intimate  and  profound 
way. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
.serve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
time earlier  this  year  there  was  widely 
circulated  a  .scare  list  of  possible  base 
closures.  This  list  struck  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  the  very  communities  in 
which  these  bases  were  located,  be- 
cause many  limes  we  would  find  that 
such  a  facility  is  the  very  core  of  the 
economic  activity  of  a  particular 
region.  On  that  scare  list  appeared  the 
base  located  in  New  Cumberland  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  We  know,  first- 
hand, of  the  adverse  consequences  felt 


just  by  the  publication  of  that  scare 
list.  Since  that  time,  because  of  the 
diligent  work  of  this  subcommittee 
and  by  the  considered  ear  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  who  listened 
to  the  concerns  expressed  as  to  the 
scare  list,  the  cloud  has  been  removed. 
This  has  adverse  consequences,  the 
publication  of  such  a  list,  in  2  differ- 
ent fashions:  Not  only  does  it  hurt  the 
people  whose  jobs  and  whose  economy 
and  whose  situations  in  life  are  sur- 
rounding a  particular  facility,  but  also 
it  throws  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
very  program  of  national  defense 
which  we  are  so  carefully  trying  to 
construct. 

If  indeed  in  the  middle  of  construc- 
tion projects,  in  the  middle  of  new  fa- 
cilities geared  for  the  modernization  of 
our  national  security,  there  comes  a 
scare  list  of  possible  base  closures,  this 
can  do  serious  harm  to  the  steady, 
proper,  progressive  planning  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  security. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  gratitude 
that  I.  who  have  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon, say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  his  inclusion  in  the 
committee  report  of  an  end  of  specula- 
tion as  to  this  national  list  of  base  clo- 
sures and  of  possible  realignment  of 
missions  does  a  service  not  only  to  the 
people  affected  but  also  to  our  Nation 
in  its  plans  for  modernization  and  con- 
tinuance of  national  security. 

I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  can  report 
back  to  the  people  in  New  Cumber- 
land: Your  mission  is  safe,  your  mis- 
sion must  go  on,  your  mission  is  to 
contribute  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Ortiz],  another  very  diligent 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  H.R.  1409-the 
Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  for  1986  and  compliment  our 
chairman,  Mr.  Dellums,  on  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor 
today.  I  find  it  a  privilege  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  such  a  hard-working 
committee  and  staff  that  are  truly 
professional.  I  recognize  the  great  re- 
sponsibility that  this  committee  has, 
not  only  to  this  distinguished  House, 
but  to  our  people  and  this  great 
Nation. 

Many  times  in  the  past,  funding  for 
the  living  and  working  conditions  of 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  have 
been  deferred,  out  of  necessity,  to  the 
operational  requirements  of  our  force 
modernization  programs.  This  has 
been  accomplished  in  order  that  the 
peace  we  strive  for  may  be  maintained 
through  our  military  preparedness 
and  strength.  Thus,  we  can  demon- 
strate to  our  adversaries  the  military 


readiness  and  deterrence  from  war 
that  our  Nation  possesses.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  However,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform  must  not 
take  a  back  seat  to  the  driving  forces 
of  upgrading  our  weapons  and  support 
equipment  required  to  enhance, 
should  the  need  arise,  a  smooth  transi- 
tion from  peace  to  a  full  wartime  foot- 
ing. I  believe  this  bill.  H.R.  1409,  does 
just  that. 

A  high  priority  has  been  placed  on 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  their  families,  and 
their  various  needs,  especially  the  con- 
struction of  new  housing  units  here  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas.  I  fully 
realize  that  the  military  construction 
authorization  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum.  It  should  be  considered  in  the 
full  context  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  1986.  It  is 
with  this  understanding  that  this  bill 
provides  funding  for  the  beddown  of 
weapons  systems.  These  systems  in- 
clude the  MX  missile,  B-IB  bomber, 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles.  F-15 
fighter  aircraft,  the  C-5B  cargo  plane, 
and  the  space  defense  initiatives,  as 
well  as  first  year  funding  to  support 
construction  of  two  new  homeport 
sites  for  the  Navy.  This  proposed  bill 
is  within  the  overall  House  approved 
Defense  authorization  and  budget 
guidelines. 

As  was  stated  by  the  Honorable 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr..  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  Gen.  John  A.  Wickham.  Jr., 
Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army,  in  hearings 
before  our  subcommittee  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
■'our  most  important  mission  is  to 
maintain  the  readiness  of  the  Army  in 
order  to  protect  this  great  Nation. 
Readiness  is  inextricably  tied  to  sol- 
ders' morale  and  discipline,  and  to  sus- 
taining their  families'  strength."  As 
the  pool  of  potential  enlistees  decline, 
we  need  to  provide  those  tangible  ben- 
efits that  let  our  service  personnel  and 
their  families  know  that  we  support 
them  and  that  we  will  provide  for 
their  welfare.  Truly,  this  bill  provides 
those  living  facilities  and  support  sys- 
tems so  necessary  to  promote  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  facilities  that  will  main- 
tain our  force  of  excellence. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eng- 
lish]. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1409,  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  under 
consideration  today  by  this  body.  I 
particularly  want  to  express  support 
for  authorized  projects  at  Vance  AFB 
and  Tinker  AFB.  both  of  which  are  in 
Oklahoma. 

Vance  AFB,  a  pilot  training  base,  is 
part  of  the  Air  Training  Command 
[ATC].  As  we  all  know,  ATC  bases  are 
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where  Air  Force  pilot  trainees  learn  to 
fly  before  going  on  to  advanced  train- 
ing and  regular  flying  duty  for  the  Air 
Force.  It  is  training  such  as  that  of- 
fered at  Vance  that  enables  pilots  to 
develop  the  flying  skills  later  applied 
in  the  operation  of  advanced  fighters, 
bombers,  and  support  aircraft.  H.R. 
1409  contains  two  authorized  projects 
for  Vance,  a  central  life  support  equip- 
ment facility  authorized  at  $660,000 
and  a  mission  support  facility  author- 
ized at  $3,550,000.  These  two  projects 
are  desperately  needed. 

The  central  life  support  equipment 
facility  will  provide  a  safe  and  environ- 
mentally secure  structure  for  aircrew 
life  support  systems;  items  such  as 
parachutes  and  oxgen  masks.  Current 
facilities  at  Vance  are  woefully  inad- 
equate for  the  storage  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  vital  systems. 

The  mission  support  facility  at 
Vance  AFB  will  provide  a  centrally  lo- 
cated facility  designed  to  house  15  mis- 
sions support  functions,  including 
those  for  administration  and  base  per- 
sonnel. These  closely  related  offices 
are  currently  located  in  widely  dis- 
persed, inefficient.  World  War  Il-vin- 
tage  buildings.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  modern,  centralized  fa- 
cility will  result  in  annual  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  savings  of  more 
than  $474,000  and  a  55-percent  reduc- 
tion in  energy  usage  that  saves  and 
addditional  $15,000  annually.  The  mis- 
sion support  facility  is  urgently 
needed  now. 

Tinker  AFB.  a  vital  cog  in  our  Na- 
tion's Air  Logistics  Command,  has  sev- 
eral authorized  projects  totaling  $33.1 
million.  Authorized  are  funds  for: 
First,  a  transient  munitions  facility 
and  land  acquisitions;  second,  and  E- 
3A  maintenance  hanger;  third,  alter- 
ations for  Tinker's  petroleum  oper- 
ations storage  complex  and  base  unac- 
companied enlisted  personnel  housing; 
and  fourth,  additions  and  alternations 
for  the  heating  plant  and  recreation 
center. 

While  it  would  require  to  much  time 
to  detail  the  need  for  each  of  these  au- 
thorized projects.  I  would  like  to  brief- 
ly address  the  authorizations  for  the 
transient  munitions  facility  authorized 
at  $6,900,000  and  the  E-3A  mainte- 
nance hangar  authorized  at  $6,800,000. 

The  transient  munitions  facility  is  a 
safety  and  security  improvement.  It 
will  provide  the  air  depot  at  Tinker 
with  the  capability  to  respond  to  crises 
throughout  the  world  in  a  safe  and  ex- 
peditious manner.  The  handling  and 
transshipment  of  the  munitions  is  a 
hazardous  business.  This  facility  will 
provide  an  extra  measure  of  safety  for 
those  who  work  in  this  area. 

The  E-3A,  or  AWAC's,  has  become 
an  indispensible  tool  of  the  Air  Force. 
Tinker  AFB  is  the  home  of  AWAC's. 
The  AWAC's  and  its  crew,  must  be 
prepared  to  deploy  at  a  moments 
notice  to  any  part  of  the  globe.  This 


requirement  makes  an  up-to-date 
maintenance  facility  vital  to  the  mis- 
sion of  this  aircraft.  That  is  why  the 
E-3A  maintenance  hangar  authorized 
in  H.R.  1409  is  so  very  important. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues. I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
1409.  the  military  construction  author- 
ization bill. 

D  1420 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  add  my 
words  of  compliment  for  the  gentle- 
man from  California  to  those  that 
have  been  expressed  by  so  many  other 
Members  on  the  floor  in  the  course  of 
this  general  debate. 

Indeed,  as  I  listened  to  the  com- 
ments coming  from  so  many  varied 
philosophical  sources  on  this  floor,  I 
am  almost  awestruck.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums)  has  taken  the  admoni- 
tion of  our  former  distinguished  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  Johnson,  who  said: 
"Come  let  us  reason  together.  "  and 
has  managed  to  have  people  from  all 
shades  of  opinion  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices community  come  and  reason  to- 
gether and  to  find  him  to  be  a  most 
reasonable  and  sensitive  chairman  of 
that  important  subcommittee. 

Given  the  view  that  I  have  of  the 
job  that  the  gentleman  has  done  and 
the  commendation  that  he  justifiably 
received,  I  would  therefore  rise  with 
some  sense  of  trepidation  under 
normal  circumstances  in  opposing  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  of  1986.  In  doing  so.  however.  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  California 
knows  that  not  only  is  there  no  criti- 
cism of  him  intended,  but  that  he  and 
I  share  the  very  sentiments  that  he 
expressed  when  he  cast  his  vote 
against  the  very  bill  that  he  reported 
out  of  committee  in  which  he  so  elo- 
quently set  forth  the  reasons  and  con- 
cerns he  had  for  voting  against  that 
bill. 

Among  my  reasons  and  his  reasons 
for  opposing  this  bill  is  the  inclusion 
of  money  for  the  home  ports  that  the 
Navy  is  proposing  to  build  in  a  number 
of  locations,  including  one  in  New- 
York  Harbor.  The  Home  Port  Fleet, 
which  is  a  surface  action  group,  in 
New  York  would  consist  of  the  battle- 
ship Iowa  and  six  support  vessels 
which  would  be  equipped  to  carry  nu- 
clear weapons. 

A  total  of  $86.2  million  in  first-year 
funding  is  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
land  acquisition,  housing,  site  improve- 
ment, and  berthing  pier/bulkhead 
construction.  This  bill  contains  initial 
funding  for  two  of  the  five  new  home- 
ports  the  Navy  seeks  to  build  in  an 
effort  to  disperse  its  fleet. 


Now,  the  dispersal  is  supposed  to  be 
a  strategic  dispersal,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  However,  there 
have  been  some  questions  raised  both 
in  the  gentleman's  committee  as  well 
as  in  the  equivalent  committee  over  in 
the  other  body  as  to  whether  in  fact 
this  is  a  strategic  dispersal  for  military 
purposes  or  political  purposes.  I  think 
in  any  event  there  are  going  to  be 
studies  undertaken  in  both  Houses  to 
determine  the  real  purpose  of  this  dis- 
persal and  to  determine  the  dangers 
they  may  represent. 

I  strongly  object  to  this  funding— an 
increase  of  more  than  $65  million  over 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Defense 
Department— because  the  Navy  has 
failed  to  satisfy  the  concenis  of  my 
constituents  and  thou.sands  of  other 
area  residents  about  the  risks  associat- 
ed with  stationing  nuclear  weapons  in 
their  backyard. 

The  importance  of  the  Navy's  failure 
to  communicate  with  New  York  resi- 
dents—and their  elected  representa- 
tives—cannot be  overstated.  Only  re- 
cently we  learned  that  the  Defense 
Department  failed  to  inform  State  of- 
ficials in  New  Jersey  about  the  extent 
of  radioactive  contamination  resulting 
from  a  Bomarc  missile  explosion  and 
fire  at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base  that 
occurred  in  1960.  New  Jersey  environ- 
mental officials  only  learned  the  de- 
tails by  accident— 25  years  later. 

We  still  do  not  fully  know  whether 
population  areas  were  exposed,  but  we 
do  know  that  the  true  magnitude  of 
the  radioactive  release  was  kept  from 
the  public  and  Government  agencies. 
In  a  1981  report,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment asserted  that  the  radioactive 
contamination  was  restricted  "to  an 
area  immediately  beneath  the  weapon 
and  an  adjacent  elongated  area  ap- 
proximately 100  feet  long.  "  However, 
it  was  recently  revealed  that  about 
400.000  square  feet,  or  nearly  10  acres 
of  the  base  property,  had  been  sealed 
in  concrete  to  contain  the  contamina- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  Defense  Department 
is  reportedly  still  not  cooperating  with 
State  officials  attempting  to  identify 
the  risk  and  eliminate  the  hazard. 

New  Jersey  residents  have  every 
right  to  demand  more  responsible  con- 
duct from  the  Air  Force.  And  they, 
along  with  New  Yorkers,  have  every 
right  to  insist  that  the  Navy  respond 
to  their  health  and  safety  concerns 
before  a  single  nuclear  weapon  is 
brought  into  our  harbor. 

Unfortunately,  the  Navys  response 
to  date  has  been  silence.  The  environ- 
mental impact  statement  prepared  by 
the  Navy  looked  at  the  impact  of  the 
Staten  Island  home  port  on  air  quality 
and  harbor  dredging;  it  even  studied 
its  effect  on  traffic.  Yet  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  single  aspect  which 
could  pose  more  of  a  threat  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  areas  resi- 


dents, and  of  all  life  in  the  area,  than 
any  other  conceivable  impact:  a  nucle- 
ar weapons  accident. 

This  constitutes  a  clear  violation  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  [NEPAL  Federal  agencies,  accord- 
ing to  NEPA.  must  conduct  a  thor- 
ough environmental  impact  analysis  of 
all  aspects  of  a  proposed  action  that 
affect  the  environment  in  any  way. 

The  Navy  has  been  equally  deficient 
in  its  attitude  toward  emergency  pre- 
paredness planning.  The  general  lack 
of  communication  to  date  between  the 
Defense  Department,  and  State,  and 
local  enforcement  and  health  officials 
in  this  area  is  truly  disturbing.  In  the 
absence  of  a  workable,  highly  coordi- 
nated area  emergency  response  and 
evacuation  plan,  the  home  port  plan 
should  simply  not  go  forward. 

The  EIS,  in  claiming  substantial  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  New  York  area 
without  providing  convincing  evidence, 
is  faulty  in  a  second,  serious  respect. 
The  Navy  reached  its  economic  conclu- 
sions without  waiting  for  a  fiscal 
impact  analysis  currently  underway  by 
the  Pentagon,  a  study  prompted  by 
concerns  in  the  Defense  Department 
itself,  that  the  home  ports  economic 
benefits  were  overstated.  An  accurate 
assessment,  I  believe,  would  show  the 
home  port  to  be  a  costly  cousin  to  al- 
ternative investment  at  Staten  Island. 
Two  recent  developments  underscore 
the  inadvisability  of  providing  funding 
forlhe  home  port. 

First,  a  coalition  of  individuals  and 
groups  filed  suit  against  the  Navy  this 
past  April,  charging  gross  violations  of 
NEPA.  The  coalition  includes  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  Physicians  for  Social  Re- 
sponsibility, New  York  PIRG  and 
seven  members  of  the  New  York  City 
Council. 

The  suit,  which  is  pending,  argues 
that  the  EIS  prepared  by  the  Navy 
was  deficient  because  it  fails  to;  First, 
discuss  the  risks  or  potential  environ- 
mental impacts  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
accident;  second,  consider  less  popu- 
lous alternatives  sites  for  the  proposed 
home  port;  and.  third,  adequately  dis- 
cuss the  adverse  economic  impacts  of 
the  home  port  on  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  area. 

The  plaintiffs  are  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion prohibiting  the  Navy  from  ad- 
vancing its  New  York  plans  until  it 
prepares  a  new  EIS  that  complies  with 
NEPA. 

In  another  recent  development,  the 
Navy  recently  announced  that  it  will 
prepare  a  supplemental  EIS  to  address 
a  number  of  changes  in  its  Staten 
Island  proposal.  Primarily,  the  Navy 
reports  that  it  seriously  underestimat- 
ed the  supply  of  adequate,  affordable 
housing  available  to  the  2,200  families 
it  will  move  to  the  New  York  area.  The 
draft  supplemental  will  not  be  re- 
leased until  December. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WEISS.  I  only  have  limited 
time.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  a  great  deal  of  time  left. 

In  addition  to  that,  a  referendum  is 
now  on  the  ballot  for  the  November  5 
election  to  allow  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  to  state  for  themselves 
whether  they  want  a  floating  nuclear 
silo  in  the  midst  of  the  most  densely 
populated  area  in  the  country. 
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I  concur  with  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Installations  and  Fa- 
cilities of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  Navy's  homeporting 
policy  should  be  examined  more  close- 
ly before  we  commit  millions  of  dollars 
to  building  new  naval  facilities  and 
locate  nuclear  weapons  in  New  York 
and  in  the  ports  of  some  of  our  other 
more  densely  populated  cities. 

The  funding  authorized  in  this  bill 
would  permit  the  Navy  to  proceed  rap- 
idly in  building  its  base  on  Staten 
Island  without  having  addressed  a 
number  of  highly  controversial  issues. 
While  my  main  concern  is  with  the 
authorization  of  the  ill-considered 
home  port  on  Staten  Island,  I  am  also 
opposed  to  a  number  of  expenditures 
envisioned,  expenditures  for  the  MX 
missiles,  for  the  Trident  II  or  D-5  mis- 
sile, and  for  a  number  of  other  desta- 
bilizing first-strike  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding  the  time 
to  me,  and  for  all  the  reasons  I  set 
forth,  I  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Whitehurst]. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  words  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  I  would  just 
say  this:  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
but  if  the  bill  should  lose,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  for  the  record  that  we  in 
the  Second  District  of  Virginia,  the 
great  Port  of  Hampton  Roads,  and  the 
Navy  capital  of  the  world,  the  city  of 
Norfolk,  would  love  to  have  those 
ships,  nuclear  weapons  notwithstand- 
ing. We  would  take  every  one  we  can 
get,  and  we  would  welcome  those  Navy 
families  to  our  bosom. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  on  behalf 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York  that  we 
are  not  going  to  give  up  the  ships  so 
easily  to  anyplace  else.  I  appreciate 
this  feeling  about  it,  but  I  could  not 
let  this  opportunity  go  by,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  fail  to  respond  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss], 


As  we  listen  to  his  arguments  oppos- 
ing the  home  port,  he  starts  off  talk- 
ing about  it  being  a  safety  issue,  but 
then  he  goes  from  safety,  to  ship  dis- 
persal, to  economic  benefits.  The  fact 
is  that  I  think  the  objection  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  is  because  it  is  a  military 
project. 

I  would  like  to  respond  point  by 
point,  if  I  may.  What  do  we  get  by 
ship  dispersal?  If  we  look  today  at  the 
number  of  ships  that  we  have  at  some 
of  our  ports,  I  think  we  will  have  an 
idea  or  we  should  have  an  idea  as  to 
how  vulnerable  we  are.  At  Charleston, 
there  are  70-some-odd  ships  based 
there  today;  at  Norfolk.  120-plus  ships; 
and  at  San  Diego,  120-plus  ships. 

Now,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
over  50  percent  of  our  naval  fleet  is 
homeported  at  three  centers.  It  only 
makes  sense,  I  think,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  be  building  more  ships  and 
retrofitting  others,  we  do  not  put 
them  all  in  three  locations.  Have  we 
not  learned  any  lessons  from  Pearl 
Harbor? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  talks  about  the  support  of 
some  members  of  the  city  council  for 
his  position.  What  he  did  not  say  was 
that  this  project  for  New  York  City 
has  been  heavily  endorsed  by  Gover- 
nor Cuomo  of  New  York,  by  Governor 
Kean  of  New  Jersey,  by  both  Senators 
from  New  York,  Mr.  D'Amato  and  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  and  by  both  Senators  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lautenberg  and  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  endosed  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  York 
City,  with  the  exception  of  the  gentle- 
man who  just  spoke,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Weiss],  you  stand  all  by 
yourself  or  you  have  stood  all  by  your- 
self as  a  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  opposing  the  project  from 
its  inception. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  No;  I  will  not  yield. 
I  will  give  the  gentleman  the  same 
courtesy  he  gave  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about  the 
safety  items.  The  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Weiss]  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  safety  issues.  He  was  not  sat- 
isfied because  he  did  not  get  the  deci- 
sion his  way.  so  he  went  to  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  and  requested  a 
study.  It  took  18  bloody  months  to  get 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  re- 
lease the  study  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  request- 
ed, and  when  it  came  out,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  supportive  of  his  position. 

So  what  did  he  do?  He  accused  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  said 
they  did  a  terrible  job.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 
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Weiss],  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
What  the  General  Accounting  Office 
said  was  that  in  this  surface  action 
group,  one  of  the  ships  would  be  capa- 
ble of  carrying  nuclear-tipped  missiles, 
the  Tomahawk  missile,  and  GAO  said 
that  it  was  the  safest  nuclear  missile 
in  the  entire  missile  fleet. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  express  my  support  for 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MoLiNARi].  As  he  well  knows,  the  deci- 
sion to  seek  a  naval  surface  action 
group  was  supported  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  New  York  congressional  del- 
egation. 

Over  the  past  weekend.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  deliberation 
of  the  North  Atlantic  assembly,  at  its 
meeting  which  was  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. At  our  luncheon  I  happened  to 
sit  next  to  Mayor  Peinstein.  who  men- 
tioned to  me  that  in  San  Francisco 
some  months  ago,  there  had  been  the 
same  kind  of  irrational  fear  of  the 
homeporting  of  the  battleship  Missou- 
ri in  San  Francisco.  Mayor  Feinstein 
told  me  that  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
that  was  building  up,  as  it  has  been 
doing  in  New  York  City  as  well,  she 
appealed  to  the  business  community 
of  that  great  naval  city.  San  Francisco, 
and  they  came  up  with  overwhelming 
support  for  welcoming  a  great  historic 
battleship. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York   [Mr.  Molin- 

ARl]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  our 
former  colleague.  Ed  Koch,  doing  the 
same  thing,  because,  as  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  knows,  and  other  members 
of  the  delegation  know,  bringing  that 
naval  action  force  into  New  York  City 
is  going  to  generate  some  $500  million 
every  year.  So  certainly  that  economic 
benefit  caruiot  be  ignored. 

I  feel  certain  that  perhaps  if  Mayor 
Koch  were  to  consult  with  Mayor 
Feinstein,  she  might  be  able  to  give 
him  some  other  hints  as  to  how  to 
overcome  this  very  irrational  antinu- 
clear  opposition  to  bringing  back  naval 
ships  into  New  York  City,  which  over 
the  years  has  always  been  a  great 
naval  town,  a  major  part  of  the  U.S. 
fleet  on  the  east  coast  so  that  we  can 
protect  ourselves  from  those  enemies 
that  maybe  around  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

When  this  project  was  first  an- 
nounced, there  were  two  main  objec- 
tions that  were  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  others.  The 
first,  and  the  one  that  put  fear  into 
everybody's  heart,  was  the  thought  of 
an  accidental  explosion  of  a  nuclear 
device,  and.  of  course,  everybody 
should  be  concerned  about  that. 

It  is  interesting,  though,  after  we 
started  getting  information  from  the 
Navy  and  others.  I  understand  that 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss),  today  is  that 
even  he  acknowledges  the  fact  that 
the  possibility  of  accidental  explosion 
is  so  remote,  just  like  the  General  Ac 
counting  Office  said,  that  it  does  not 
exist. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York— yes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  for  yielding. 

I  have  said  from  the  very  beginning 
that  the  problem  was  the  release  of  ra- 
dioactive material.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  an  explosion:  it  can  be  fire,  it  can 
be  an  accident,  it  can  be  damage,  it 
can  be  sabotage.  In  any  one  of  those 
ways,  radioactive  material  can  be  re- 
leased into  New  York  Harbor. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  now— and  this  is  important 
because  we  do  have  a  referendum 
coming  up.  and  we  do  have  other 
issues  coming  up  in  debates— he  does 
recognize  in  fact  and  he  concedes,  as  I 
understand  it.  that  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity and  he  is  not  concerned  about  an 
accidental  nuclear  explosion?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  have  said  from  the 
very  beginning  that  the  possibility  of 
explosion  a.s  such  is  extremely  remote, 
very  unlikely. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  All  right.  The  issue 
of  Plutonium,  then,  is  the  only  other 
safety  issue  that  has  been  raised  in  the 
floor  debate.  As  far  as  the  information 
from  the  Navy  is  concerned— and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
absolutely  incorrect  in  terms  of  shar- 
ing information— the  Navy  has  been 
extremely  forthright  in  giving  us  re 
quested  information.  There  has  been 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  from 
the  Department  of  Energy,  from  the 
Navy,  from  the  Defense  Department, 
and  from  Mr.  Weinberger  back  and 
forth  to  the  mayor,  to  every  elected 
official,  and  to  others. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  WEISS.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  share  with  his  colleagues  his  in- 
formation as  to  what  planning  has 
been  done  for  emergency  action  in 
case  of  an  accident?  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  what  the  Navy  has  told 
him  about  that? 
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Mr  MOLINARI.  The  Navy  has  not 
planned  any  emergency  action.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Navy  to  do  that.  I  think  that  is  the 
province  of  your  local  government. 
That  is  the  position  they  have  taken 
throughout  the  country. 

Now.  they  will  work  with  local  gov- 
ernment in  planning.  They  have  said 
that.  They  will  work  with  you  to  im- 
plement the  plan. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Yes.  I  will  yield 
further. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  know  whether  in  fact  the 
Navy  has  shared  information  with  the 
local  governments  as  to  whether  and 
what  kind  of  accidents  the  localities 
ought  to  be  preparing  for? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  respond  this  way  perhaps.  I  took 
advantage  of  something  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  has.  and  that  is 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  classified 
briefing  at  the  Pentagon.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Weiss]  did  so.  but  I  did. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  did. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  came  away  after  3 
hours  fully  satisfied  and  had  no  appre- 
hensions or  fears  whatsoever.  I  stand 
in  the  well  here  and  I  can  say  to  my 
constituents  back  home,  please  accept 
it  without  any  fear  or  trepidation 
whatsoever.  There  are  30  years  of 
record  that  the  Navy  has  had  with  nu- 
clear weapons,  a  superb  record,  with- 
out one  single  nuclear  accident 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  even  though  the  gentleman 
did  not  want  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  had  no  time.  The  gen- 
tleman has  all  kinds  of  time. 

The  gentleman  is  not  suggesting  to 
this  body,  or  to  his  constituents,  or  my 
constituents  that  in  private  briefings 
the  gentleman  was  given  information 
as  to  existing  information  which  the 
Navy  has  shared  with  localities  as  to 
how  they  could  prepare  for  emergen- 
cies: the  gentleman  is  not  saying  that, 
is  the  gentleman? 

Mr  MOLINARI  No.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  because  I  was  given  no 
such  information. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  The  issue  of  eco- 
nomic benefi  .i  I  think  we  should  dis- 
pense with  very  quickly. 


The  CHAIRMAN    The  time  of  the 
gentleman    (mm    New    York    has    ex 
pired. 

Mr.  KKAMhlK  Mr  C  hairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Kcntlrman      from      New      York      [Mr. 

M(  1]   !  N  fK  i  1 

Mr  MOLINARI  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  Kt'nllcnian  tor  yifldniK 
these  2  additional  minuics 

On  the  issue  of  economic  b<"nefits.  I 
think  there  has  btn-n  a  ureal  d«>al  of 
li.bale  in  the  New  York  City  area 
atK>ut  economic  tx-nefiUs.  There  i.s  no 
question  that  there  are  substAntial 
economic  Ix-nefits.  We  may  debate  as 
to  how  much,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  remaining  that  the 
benefits  are  indeed  siilistantial 

I  would  like  to  close,  however,  by  re 
ferring  to  something  that  the  chair 
man  mentioned  b«'fore  I  think  it  us 
very  imtx)rt.aiit.  and  thi.s  i.s  related  to 
the  homr  p<irt  ussiie.  that  i.s  the  asp<'ct 
of  the  fundiriK  level  in  the  bill  deahnR 
with  the  quality  of  life 

I  do  not  know  how  many  MemtxTs 
of  thus  body  have  taken  the  lime  out 
to  go  to  military  ba.s<\s  and  .s<*e  how  our 
military  p«>opl<'  are  living  It  is  shock 
ing.  It  IS  absolutely  shcxking  if  you 
visit  the  areas  where  I  live  and  see 
how  our  military  people  are  living  If 
they  were  ordinary  citizens  and  not  m 
the  military,  1  think  they  would  be 
asking  for  public  assistance  from  local 
governments. 

How  we.  as  Memt)ers  of  Congress, 
can  permit  that  is  something  that  i.s 
deeply  disturbing  to  me. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  chairman,  and  the 
other  memt)ers  of  the  committee  for 
what  they  have  done  here  and  I  hope 
that  we  support  the  chairman  in  his 
efforts  here  today. 

Mr  KRAMF^R  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr   Hunter]. 

Mr  HUNTER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

I  want  to  rise  on  behalf  of  San  Diego 
and  the  Navy  families  in  San  Diego 
and  thank  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  meml)er  for 
the  work  and  the  consideration  that 
they  gave  us  in  regard  to  the  housing 
that  will  be  built,  some  200  units  for 
Navy  housing. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
especially  for  the  time  that  he  spent 
and  the  trip  that  he  took  to  San  Diego 
examining  the  situation  very  closely 

I  just  would  like  to  say  one  last 
thing,  and  that  is  that  in  California 
our  big  problem  generally  with  regard 
to  military  construction  and  housing  i.s 
the  land  prices.  I  very  much  like  thi 
ideas  that  have  been  floated  several 
times  during  the  debate  and  during 
the  discussion  concerning  the  po.ssibili 
ty  of  leasing  land,  having  contractors 
come  on  and  build  units  and  then  pay 
over  a  period  of  time  based  on  the  ca 
pability  of  our  enlisted  people  to  pay 


for  their  Navy  housing  or  Army  hous 
ing  allowance,  to  pay  for  those  uniLs. 
in  other  word-s,  the  idea  of  not  having 
in  the  future  perhaps  to  spend  up 
front  appropriation  money  for  the 
military  ronslruclion  it-self 

I  commend  the  committee  for  taking 
a  look  at  that  and  I  hope  we  can  do 
that  in  the  next  stneral  yeans 

Mr  KRAMER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  Ui  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr   Martin] 

Mr  MARTIN  of  New  York  Mr 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  ranking 
member. 

I  jusl  want  to  make  one  point  on  ihc 
home  fxjrt  issue 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr 
MOLINARI  1.  a  gentleman  I  also  served 
with  in  the  SLaU-  legislature  m  New 
York,  IS  a  very  thoughtful  person  and 
someone  who  has  worked  very  hard 
ferreting  out  all  the  answers  to  the 
questions  that  were  brought  up  con 
cerning  home  ports. 

We  would  all  certainly  agree  that  it 
I.'-  ludirrou.s  at  t>est  to  home  port  half 
our  naval  fleet  in  three  ports,  so  once 
the  decLsion  was  made,  which  as  I  say 
makes  eminent  gcx)d  sense.  Ihe  comf>e 
lition  wa-s  on  as  to  where  lhe.se  ships 
would  hi-  home  ported 

In  the  State  of  New  York  and  city  of 
New  York,  the  Stale  and  Federal  legLs 
lators  worked  very  hard  convincing 
the  Navy  that  Ihis  was  the  most  ap 
propriate  cosl-efficienl  place  to  home 
port  ihLs  battle  group 

I  want  to  point  oul  that  there  is  no 
doubt  in  anybody's  mind  that  as  far  as 
the  vast  majority  of  thf  elected  offi 
cials  and  opinion  leaders  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  they  want  very  much  tci 
have  that  battle  group  in  New  York 
HartKir. 

I  salute  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  Moi.inari)  I  salute  the 
Governor  I  .salute  the  mayor  !  salute 
both  U.S  Senators  from  New  York 
and  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  vast  ma 
jority  of  the  delegation  from  New 
York  heade/  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton]  who  sup 
port  home  porting 

Mr  OWKNS  Mr  (hairman  I  rin*  in  op- 
poKition  1(1  Ihf  military  construction  au- 
thonzalion  of  funds  for  Ne»  York  tit> 
homeportin)!  for  Ihf  /oira  The  homeport- 
ing ih  beind  -lold  to  Ne»  Vorkrri!  a*  nafe 
and  economirali.i  beneficial.  I  nfortunalel.>. 
both  the  Hafet>  and  e<-onomir  aitpecU  ha»e 
not  been  explored  HufTirienll?  to  alio*  Sew 
Vorkerv  to  know  »ith  an>  deirree  of  rer 
tainl>  whether  or  no!  Ihe>  »ill  benefit 
from  the  homeportinn 

AdxK-atei  of  homeporting  arirue  thai  it 
will  brinn  jobM  to  Ne»  >  ork  and  help  the 
eronom*  After  the  initial  buildmfc  ii"  o»er. 
It  IK  unclear  that  the  na>al  bai»e  »ill  brinf 
an>  job)«  to  Ne»  ^  (>rken>.  Yen,  it  will  brind 
another  payroll  to  New  York  but  there  m 
no  rertaint.>  thai  it  will  brinji  job*  which 
will  be  filled  b\  the  local  reitidenU  who 
muHt  riinlend  with  the  hardnhipK  and  ridk* 
related   to  lh<'    ha,He    The   naval  jobh   will   he 


fillwl  wiih  mrr\  and  women  from  aJI  over 
the  rounlr*  Base-relaled  job»  are  usually 
m»erve<)  for  the  families  of  servH-e  mem- 
bers who  are  ajwiirned  to  that  ba»e  Krom 
the  brjnnnmit  the  economic  fart*  of  this 
situation  ha»e  not  been  stated  honrsll» 

On  the  safely  msue  some  Members  of 
Conirrens  have  been  rea«iure<l  that  there  is 
no  sa/el*  problem  I  am  one  of  those  who 
has  not  been  s<i  rraasurrd  In  the  end  Ihis 
IS  an  importajit  judirment  call  It  would 
appear  that  safety,  like  beauty,  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  various  nuclear  mishap*  which  have 
happened  here  in  the  Statrs  and  in  Europe 
were  intentional  so  I  must  conclude  thai 
serious  accidents  can  happen.  To  accept  a* 
an  article  of  faith,  ihat  there  will  be  no  ac 
ridents  in  densely  populated  New  York  is 
U)  irajiible  needlessly  with  Ibe  lives  of 
human  beinirs  The  New  York  Port  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
areas  in  the  world  When  nuclear  accident 
risk  possibilities  are  being  weighed,  special 
allowance*  should  be  made  for  New  >  orli 
City 

The  homeportinif  issue  is  on  the  ballot  in 
New  York  The  people  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the;r  will  directly  It  is 
only  reasonable  for  Members  who  repre- 
sent New  York  City  to  wail  upon  this  ex- 
pression of  support  or  lark  of  support  No 
commitment  should  be  made  pnor  U)  the 
results  of  the  referendum  on  this  issue 
This  IS  an  important  judirment  rail  which 
all  interesle<l  ntiiens  should  be  in»en  an 
opportunity  to  make 

Mr  P.ANKTTA  Mr  Chairman  1  am 
pleased  to  nse  today  and  address  the  sub 
jecl*  of  military  housing  and  the  military 
construction  aulhorixation  for  fiscal  year 
19H6.  1  would  first  like  to  address  the  issue 
of  military  housing 

Those  of  my  distinjruished  colleacues 
who  have  heard  me  speak  on  the  issue  of 
military  housing  in  the  past  know  that  this 
IS  a  very  important  issue  tc  me  and  it  is 
one  about  which  1  feel  deeply  Not  just  be- 
cause I.  too.  experienced  the  military 
family  life,  and  not  just  because  8  young 
boy  hanged  himself  at  a  military  insulla 
tion  in  my  district  last  year  because  the 
hardships  imposed  on  his  family  by  shorn 
ages  m  military  family  housing  and  moving 
expenses,  but  because  I  am  convinced  that 
our  Nations  defense  is  only  as  strong  as 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  as  the  cogs 
of  our  great  defensive  wheel 

In  the  past,  my  rommenls  on  the  issue  of 
military  family  housing  have  been  tinged 
with  sadness  and  filled  with  determination. 
Today,  however  I  am  glad  to  report  to  this 
distinguished  body  thai  1  am  optimistic 
that  we  are  on  our  way  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges faced  by  our  military  personnel  and 
their  families;  not  just  in  my  district  on  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  but  all  over  the  coun- 
try   and  the  world 

1  am  optimistic  because  the  House  ha* 
approved  a  Department  of  Defense  authon 
nation  that  contains  numerous  prnvisuinf 
that  seek  to  address  the  challenge*  finan 
cial  and  emotional  challenges  facing  our 
militarv    personnel  and  iheir  families.  1  am 
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plea.sed  to  have  introduced  the  rir<<t  leKi^la- 
tive  package  to  addreNit  thewe  challenices. 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  relief  for  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  (heir  depend- 
ent!) may  soon  be  on  the  way. 

I  am  aJHO  pleaned  today  to  lend  my  xup- 
port  to  the  military  ronxtrurtion  authoriza- 
tion for  ri8cal  year  19X6.  This  bill  rallx  for 
$9.5  billion  in  military  conxtrurtion  during 
the  next  TiMcal  year.  That  mixht  seem  like  a 
small  Hum  compared  to  the  rent  of  entire 
Department  of  Defen.ne  authorization  rec- 
ommendation of  $302. 6  billion,  and  indeed 
it  is — the  military  construction  request  is 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  budget  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. But,  ladies  and  fc^ntlemen.  let  me 
tell  you  what  a  mere  3  percent  can  do. 

This  money  will  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  600  units  of  housinK  at  Ford  Ord, 
CA,  and  the  upKradinx  of  almost  600  more 
units  that  have  been  found  by  the  Army  to 
be  substandard.  Think  of  that,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  some  of  our  military  personnel 
live  in  substandard  housing — but  not  for 
long.  This  money  will  also  provide  for  70 
mobile  home  spaces  at  Ford  Ord — a  post 
where  2. ,500  families  are  currently  on  wait- 
ing lists  for  on-post  housing. 

Plans  also  call  for  the  construction  of 
barracks  for  enlisted  personnel  that  will 
house  nearly  1,000  individuals,  at  a  cost  of 
$23  million.  I  speak  of  Fort  Ord  because  I 
happen  to  represent  that  area,  because  I 
once  served  at  Ford  Ord.  and  because  that 
is  where  13-year-old  Danny  Holley  hanged 
himself.  The  average  wait  for  on-post  hous- 
ing at  that  facility  is  5  to  7  months.  Fort 
Ord  ha.H  recently  awarded  a  contract  to  a 
local  construction  firm  (hat  will  provide 
more  than  200  mobile  home  spaces  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  Where  the  housing  situa- 
tion has  been  critical,  there  is  now  hope. 

These  construction  plans  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  an  estimated  2,500  military 
families  at  Fort  Ord  alone.  And  yet  the 
total  price  tag  is  $84  million — only  three- 
tenths  of  I  percent  of  the  total  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  And  that  is  at  Fort  Ord  alone. 

.Military  housing  construction  plans  call 
for  50  mobile  home  spaces  at  Fort  Riley, 
KS:  50  more  at  Fort  Bragg.  NC;  and  2H2 
housing  units  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion in  El  Toro.  CA.  The  military  housing 
plans  reach  across  the  seas  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  West  (iermany,  as  well.  And  we 
can  do  all  this,  and  virtually  change  the 
lives  of  an  estimated  5,570  persons  with 
only  3  percent  of  the  total  Defense  authori- 
zation recommended  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

While  family  housing  is  certainly  the 
most  visible  component  of  the  .Military 
Construction  Act,  it  is  not  the  only  issue 
that  I  would  like  to  address  today,  because 
military  construction  can  take  many  forms, 
other  than  military  housing.  I  am  talking 
about  the  construction  plans  for  military 
facilities  such  as  Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  and  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School,  as  well  as  Fort  Ord — fa- 
cilities which  have  been  able  to  contribute 
so  much  to  our  national  security  and  de- 
fensive capabilities.  But  facilities  which  are 


also  in  desperate  need  of  expansion,  or  up- 
grading, in  order  to  continue  to  perform 
these  taluable  functions  to  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  for  example,  has 
asked  for  $11.1  million  for  the  construction 
of  a  multipurpose  range  complex  and  a 
technical  documentation  facility.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  these  projects,  has  rec- 
ommended full  funding  of  the  administra- 
tion's request.  For  (he  Presidio  of  Mon(e- 
rey.  (he  l>epartmen(  of  Defense  has  se{ 
aside  $2.65  million  for  (he  cons(ruc(ion  of  a 
military  personnel  adminis(ration  cen(er. 
This  cen(er  is  required  (o  provide  a  consoli- 
da(ed  Army/l'S.AF  cen(er  toge(her  wi(h  ad- 
minis(ra(ion  headquarters  for  .Army/Navy/ 
Air  Force/Marine  Corps  contingents  at  the 
Defense  Language  Institute.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  concluded  in  a  recent 
study  that  the  failure  to  provide  this  center 
would  result  in  a  growing  inefficiency  in 
operation  at  the  Presidio.  Again,  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  recom- 
mended full  funding. 

The  Navy  has  requested  $13  million  for 
an  ocean  science  academic  building  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  oceanographic 
study  capabilities  at  .Mon(erey,  an  area  that 
has  long  been  recognized  as  the  center  for 
oceanographic  study,  research,  and  fleet 
communications.  This  building  would  com- 
plemen(  an  already  impressive  array  of 
marine  and  oceanographic  feacili(ies  on 
(he  .Mon(erey  Bay.  including  (he  .Mon(erey 
Bay  .Aquarium  funded  by  tiewle((-Packard, 
(he  Moss  Landing  .Marine  Lab.  (he  Naval 
Environmental  Predic(ion  Research  Facili- 
(y.  and  (he  Flee(  Numerical  Oceanography 
Cen(er. 

The  Army  has  asked  for  $3  million  (o  be 
spent  on  the  energy  monitoring  and  control 
system,  a  medical  supply  warehouse,  and 
an  operations  building  at  Fort  Ord.  The  op- 
erations building  is  needed  to  provide  an 
opera(ional  facilKy  for  the  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation District  Headquarters  at  Fort  Ord. 
Current  investigations  are  conducted  out  of 
a  substandard  and  deteriorating  temporary 
facility  that  was  constructed  in  1941.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  de(ermined  (ha( 
(he  building  is  no(  suitable  for  modifica- 
lion.  and  the  House  .Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  full  funding  for 
construction  of  a  new  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
m^or  weapons  system.  I  am  not  talking 
about  changing  the  nature  of  our  warTight- 
ing  machine.  I  am  not  even  talking  about 
charges  of  waste  and  fraud  in  our  Defense 
Department.  In  other  words,  1  am  not  ad- 
dressing a  controversial  or  partisan  issue.  I 
am  talking  about  the  welfare  of  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  their  dependent 
families. 

Why  is  it.  after  all,  that  in  the  strongest 
and  riches(  nation  on  Karth  some  of  our 
military  personnel  are  forced  to  live  in  sub- 
standard housing  unit  that  was  built  as  a 
temp<irary  facility  prior  to  World  War  117 
Why  is  it  that  military  families  are  forced 
to  separate,  or  squeeze  a  family  of  5  into  a 
camping  trailer  in  a  campground  along 
with  30  other  families  that   has  onlv   one 


hot  shower?  There  is  no  reason  for  this  sit- 
ua(ion.  Bu(  (here  is  a  soludon.  And  (ha(  so- 
lu(ion  will  cost  less  than  the  price  of  two 
F-I4A  Tomcat  aircraft — and  Navy  has  re- 
quested IH  of  these  aircraft  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  alone. 

In  examining  (he  important  issue  of  our 
national  defense,  I  believe  it  essential  that 
we  not  overlook  that  element  of  our  mili- 
tary that  is  most  vulnerable  and  most  in 
need  of  our  assistance — the  human  ele- 
ment. We  can.  after  all.  (alk  un(il  we  are 
blue  in  (he  face  abou(  weap<ins  systems  and 
strategic  superiority  or  inferiority,  but  it 
do>>s  not  mean  a  thing  unless  we  address 
needs  of  our  military  personnel  in  housing 
and  facilities. 

After  extensive  hearings  and  testimonies, 
the  House  Armed  Ser>ices  Committee  has 
forwarded  a  balanced  proposal  that  would 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  housing  and 
military  construction  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
I  urge  this  body  to  accept  that  proposal. 

.Mr.  MtEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  the  $I2.H  million  author- 
ization for  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
,Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFITl 
at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 

The  Institute  is  a  C.S.  Air  Force  organi- 
zation which  is  responsible  for  providing 
and  coordinating  advanced  degree  pro- 
grams, professional  continuing  education, 
and  support  for  basic  and  applied  research. 
Many  of  its  courses  are  unique  and  are  of- 
fered only  by  AFIT.  These  educational  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  meet  the  highly  spe- 
cialized needs  of  (he  Department  of  De- 
fense. Because  of  its  special  location  at 
Wright-Patterson,  which  is  the  largest 
center  for  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment. AFIT  offers  rare  opportunities  for 
engineering  and  logistics  instruction. 

The  student  load  at  this  center  is  increas- 
ing substantially.  .Moreover,  the  .AF'IT  has 
greater  demands  for  computer  space.  There 
is  currently  a  total  space  deficiency  of 
256,000  square  feet  based  upon  existing 
needs.  This  project  is  designed  to  enhance 
the  existing  facility  at  Wright-Pa((erson 
which  is  in  dire  need  of  a  new  building  (o 
alle)'ia(e  (he  problem  of  overcrowding.  The 
proposed  facility  improvements  will  pro- 
vide a  better  learning  environment  for 
those  persons  enrolled  at  this  science  and 
research  center. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  I  stronglv  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  authorization.  It 
will  enhance  AFIT's  ability  to  serve  the  Air 
Force  and  our  national  security  interests 
by  providing  first-rate  instruction  to  Air 
Force  officers  and  airmen. 

Mr.  KOSTM\>KK  Mr.  (  hairman.  I  rise 
today  in  supp. f  f  H  R.  1 109.  the  Military 
Construction  .Authorization  .Act  for  fiscal 
year  I9H6.  This  bill  authorizes  all  funds  for 
military  construction  and  militarv  family 
housing  in  the  Cnited  States  and  overseas. 

This  bill  authorizes  $4.2  million  for  the 
construction  of  a  navigation  equipment 
laboratory  at  the  Naval  .Air  Development 
Center  IN  ADC  I  in  Warminster.  PA.  which 
is  located  in  my  district.  I  want  (o  thank 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  Represen(a- 
(ive  Lf.S  A.spin.  (he  dis(inguished  chairman 


cif  (he  House  Armed  Services  Commi((ee. 
for  his  support  of  this  important  project.  I 
also  wan(  to  again  thank  the  distinguished 
rhairman  for  visiting  NADC  with  me  on 
\pril  19.  19«5. 

The  NAIK  is  vitall>  important  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  since  it  is  the  leading 
na»al  air  research  laboratory  in  the  Inited 
States.  It  is  responsible  for  research  in 
such  critical  areas  as  air  warfare  analysis, 
air  comba(  sys(ems  engineering,  aircraft 
navigation,  surface  ship  navigation,  subma- 
rine navigation,  and  air  command  and  con- 
trol systems.  No  other  naval  research  facili- 
t>  performs  the  functions  assigned  to  (he 
NADC.  particularly  in  both  land-based  and 
carrier-based  antisubmarine  warfare.  The 
NAIX  also  recently  developed  the  recon- 
naissance module  for  the  FA-IH  aircraft. 

The  NADC  is  also  very  important  to  m> 
constituents  in  the  Eighth  District  as  it  is 
the  second  largest  employer  in  my  district. 
Il  is  a  modern  and  expanding  facility  that 
employs  2.633  people,  including  2.385  civil- 
ians. The  growing  role  of  the  NADC  is 
highlighted  by  the  fact  that  this  year  there 
have  been  300  vacant  engineering  and  tech- 
nical positions  at  the  Center,  positions 
which  the  Navy  has  been  filling. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deepiv 
concerned  about  the  continued  vitality  of 
one  of  the  most  important  facilities  in  my 
district.  Beyond  that,  however,  I  am  con- 
\inced  based  on  the  visits  I  have  made  to 
the  Center  that  the  NADC  is  fulfilling  its 
vital  national  security  mission  for  the 
Navv.  It  is  in  the  best  in(erest  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  NADC  continue  its  important 
operations  in  Warminster.  Therefore.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  military 
construction  bill  which  includes  the  au- 
thorization for  this  new  laboratory. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1409.  the  military  construction 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
legi^'lation  authorizes  the  transfer  of  the 
Army's  Arlington  Hall  Station  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  C.S.  State  Department 
through  the  Ceneral  Services  Administra- 
tion for  location  of  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute. 

M>  constituents.  Defense  Department  of- 
ficials and  the  administration  agree  that 
development  of  the  FSI  at  Arlington  Hall 
would  be  an  asset  for  the  Arlington  com- 
munit>.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is 
unusual  when  a  Member  of  Congress  sup- 
ports the  closing  of  a  military  installation 
in  his  or  her  congressional  district.  Howev- 
er, the  relocation  of  Arlington  Hall's  cur- 
rent tenant,  the  Intelligence  and  Security 
(  ommand  to  Fort  Belvoir.  VA,  is  a  positive 
move  for  the  military  and  for  the  intelli- 
gence community.  This  is  also  an  efficient 
use  of  Federal  property  and  presents  a  rare 
.,pp<irlunit>  for  the  people  of  northern 
Virgnia  to  be  a  part  of  plans  to  locate  the 
facilitv  where  the  prestigious  corps  of  for- 
tign  service  officials  and  diplomats  will  be 
trained. 

The  necessarv  first  step  for  this  proposed 
transfer  is  congressional  funding  of  $.30 
million  for  a  new  headquarters  for  the  In- 
l.lligence  (ommand  and  (  ontrol  Facility 
ill    Fort     Belvoir.  The  Senate   has  included 


this  amount  as  part  of  its  military  con- 
struction legislation  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
a  joint  House-Senate  conference  on  this 
bill  can  resolve  this  difference  in  spending 
priorities. 

Mr    (,I  l<  KM\V    Mr    (hairman.  I  rise  in 
«upp<irt  of  (1  K    Utiy    Ihf  militarv  ronslrur 
tion  authiiri/atiiin   fur   r\e\\  fiscal   >ear.  but 
morr    imporlantl*      I    rise    to    cummend    the 
commitlee  and  tht-  hill  -  manaiffr   (hairman 
Dei. I  1  MS.  for  nut  Ixini;  stampeded  inln  slai>h 
ingavvav  at  the  militarv  riin«lrurti(in  authori 
zation  based  on  a  list  of  posHihlc  baxe;.  Ifi  be 
closed  that  surfaced  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  other  b<>d>    and   which   was   never 
fully  explained.  That  list  became  known  a*  a 
hit  list  inspite  of  (he  fart  that  tht    Defense 
Department  attached   disrlaimirs   to   it  and 
indicated  that  it  wax  onlv  illustrative   Those 
<ir   us   who    represent   areas   of   the   country 
where  those  based  are  located  knew  all  t<M) 
well  that  a  decision  this  vear  to  halt  needed 
work  on  those  banes  could  turn  illustrative 
into   fait   accompli     I    p<rsonallv    am   deepi* 
indebted   to  the    \rmett   Services  ( Dmmittei 
for  the  rational  manner  in  which  it  put  its  hill 
together  and  its  insistence  on  substantiation 
and  explanation  of  that  list  which,  without 
the  Kood  work  of  the  committee,  could  very 
well  have  taken  on  a  life  of  lU  own. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
well  served  by  its  committee,  and  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  1.  for  one.  am  most 
appreciative. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  more  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
very  briefly,  we  are  now  concluding 
with  the  general  debate  on  the  mih- 
tary  construction  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  I  think  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
done  an  adequate  job  in  presenting  to 
this  body  what  we  have  done,  how  we 
did  it  and  where  we  are  at  this  particu- 
lar moment. 

I  would  ju.st  like  for  a  brief  moment 
to  comment  on  the  last  debate  that 
took  place  between  and  among  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York.  Without  in 
any  way  commenting  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  simply  to  say  that  this 
debate  only  underscores  the  desire  of 
the  Chair  to  bring  the  military  con- 
struction budget  within  the  umbrella 
of  the  total  authorization  bill,  because 
these  are  policy  matters  that  cut 
across  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  military  budget. 

The  debate  to  some  extent  becomes 
relatively  distorted,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  it  gets  debated  at  the  military 
construction  level  with  these  policies 
that  were  made  far  before  we  get  to 
this  particular  level;  so  my  hope  is 
that  next  year  when  we  look  at  the 
total  military  budget  that  my  col- 
leagues can  see  the  implications  of 
their  policies  all  the  way  from  the  tac- 
tical and  strategic  Implications  all  the 
way  to  their  quality  of  life  and  com- 
munity implications. 

So  I  would  simply  say  that  it  only 
underscores  the  need  for  an  indepth 
policy,  oriented,  rational,  and  intelli- 
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gent  debate,  devoid  of  rancor,  devoid 
of  name  calling,  devoid  of  posturing  at 
a  rather  superficial  level,  so  that  we 
can  meaningfully  come  to  grips  with 
what  is  an  appropriate  military  policy 
within  the  framework  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  foreign  policy. 

With  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  each  title  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

TlTb^^xt  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SCfT/OV  /.  SHORT  TITU:. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authomation  Act.  1986". 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hutto],  be  permitted  to 
offer  an  amendment  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS  OFrERED  BY  MR.  HITTTO 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  have  a  committee  to  chair.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  willingness  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  allow  me 
to  offer  three  nonconlroversial  amend- 
ments that  have  been  agreed  to.  Actu- 
ally, one  of  these  will  be  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Robinson]  since  we  both  have  an  in- 
terest in  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  one  amendment  he  wishes 
to  offer  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  have  two.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Robinson]  has  one.  They  are 
tied  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
three  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.   HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,   I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    three 
amendments    be    considered    out    of 
order. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  And  en  bloc? 
Mr.  HUTTO.  And  en  bloc. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  amend  his  unanimous  con- 
sent request  to  state  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc,  for  pur- 
poses of  saving  some  time? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that. 
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Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  fHAlRMAN.  The  Chair  under 
stand-s  t  -t;  <\\v  gentleman  from  Flori 
da  has  two  amendments. 

Mr  HUTTO  Two  amendments.  Mr. 
Chairman,  li  !  ;  he  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  M  r    R ominson]  has  one. 

The  CHAit;M\N  And  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkaiu>as  [Mr.  Robinson] 
has  one;  but  the  gentleman  asks  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  two  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ments, Nos.  1  and  3.  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hdtto:  Insert 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of  title 
VIII  (page  71.  after  line  9): 

SEC.  811.  TERMINATION  OATT.  FOR  CERTAIN  KV 
THORrrV 

Section  808  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1983.  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(d)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  terminate  in  Oc- 
tober 1.  1990.". 

Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  the  title  VIII  (page  71.  after  line  9): 

SEC.  81*.  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  ljiNI>  AT  THE 
NAVAL  AIR  STATKIN.  PEN.SACOLA. 
FlilRIDA. 

(a)  THAWsrrH.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  transfer,  without  reimbursement,  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  ap- 
proximately 15.31  acres  of  real  property,  in- 
cluding improvements  thereon,  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station.  Pensacola.  Florida. 

(b)  Use  op  Land.  The  real  property  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
become  part  of  the  Barrancas  National 
Cemetery  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  under 
chapter  24  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Condition.— If  the  real  property  trans 
f erred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  is  not  used 
for  the  purpose  described  in  subsection  (b). 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
transfer  such  property,  without  reimburse- 
ment, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(d)  Description  op  Land,— The  exact  acre- 
age and  location  of  the  land  and  improve 
ments  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
determined  In  a  survey  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  HUTTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
briefly,  on  the  first  amendment,  this 
merely  adds  a  sunset  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990.  to  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 


Force    by   section   808.   Land   Convey- 
ances, Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  FL. 

The  second  amendment  relates  to  a 
parcel  of  land  that  would  be  shifted 
from  the  Navy  to  the  Veterans'  Ad 
ministration  for  extension  to  the  Bar 
rancas  National  Cemetery.  They  were 
to  build  a  brig  on  that,  but  we  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  allow  the  ceme- 
tery to  be  extended  so  that  we  could 
carry  through. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  and 
for  his  explanation. 

The  Chairman  would  like  to  indicate 
that  these  two  amendments  were  of 
fered  after  the  subcommittee  met  and 
the  full  committee  met.  but  we  have 
subsequently  come  together  as  a  com- 
mittee, we  have  reviewed  the  two 
amendments  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  and  the  committee  is  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendments  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  accepts  the  two  amend- 
ments offered  en  bloc  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HUTTO.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  amendments  on  this  side  and  we 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Hirrrol. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Robinson! 
be  permitted  the  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  ROBINSON 

Mr.   ROBINSON.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Robinson: 
Add  the  following  new  section  to  the  end  of 
title  VIII  (page  71.  after  line  9) 
SEC.    Nit     AVICA'nON    RIGHTS    ON    SA.NTA    ROSA 
ISIJiNI).  FUIRIIIA 

The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  .sell  and  convey  to 
Okaloosa  County.  State  of  Florida,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  United  States  in 
and  to  a  portion  of  Santa  Ro.sa  Island.  Flori 
da.  and  for  other  purposes',  approved  July 
2.  1948  (62  StAt.  1229).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec 
tion: 

"Sec.  S.  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub 
division  d.  of  the  first  section  against  the 


erection  of  any  structure  or  obstacle  on  the 
land  conveyed  under  this  Act  in  excess  of 
seventy  free  feel  above  mean  low  water 
level  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibition 
against  the  erection  of  a  structure  or  obsta 
rie  in  excess  of  two  hundred  feel  above 
mean  low  water  level  in  the  case  of  Ihal  por 
tion  of  such  land  on  Santa  Rosa  Island 
which  is  east  of  the  Oestin  East  Pass  and 
known  as  Holiday  Isle." 

Mr     ROBINSON    (during    the    read 
ing).  Mr    Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered   a-s    read    and    printed    in    the 
Record 

The  CiiAiKMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  simply  say  in  order  to  save  time 
and  gel  right  to  the  l)ottom  line,  this 
amendment  simply  amends  the  aviga- 
tion  rights  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  FL. 
There  was  a  prohibition  in  the  law 
that  restricted  building  buildings 
higher  than  75  feet.  This  allows  that 
law  to  he  amended  to  allow  buildings 
in  excess  of  200  feet. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  my  distin 
guished  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hutto)  if  he  has  any 
conrnient  about  this. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

This  merely  agrees  with  the  Air 
Force  that  buildings  in  this  area  can 
be  extended  upward  of  200  feet,  in- 
stead of  the  original  75  feet,  which 
was  out  of  date. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  one 
objects  to  it.  It  has  all  heen  worked 
out. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBINSON  I  yield  to  the  dis 
tinguished  Chairman. 

Mr.  DELiUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  was  fashioned  after 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mitte  had  worked  its  will  on  the  fiscal 
year  1986  authorization  bill.  The  sub 
committee  subsequently  met.  reviewed 
all  these  amendments,  including  the 
one  before  the  body  at  this  time,  and 
the  subcommittee  agrees  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  without  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  ArkarLsas  [Mr.  Robinson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
also  ask  ummimous  consent  that  my 
distinguisheif  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  be  permit- 
ted the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOKS 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Page 
67.  beginning  on  line  13.  strike  oul  section 
816  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SK<  HIS  AITHORITY  TO  TRANSFER  4ERTAIN 
EXCESS  PROPERTY  WITHdlT  REIM- 
HI  RSEMENT 

(a)  Transfers  Under  Excess  Property 
Provisions  Authorized.  — In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  483)  governing 
transfers  of  excess  property— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
is  authorized  to  transfer  the  real  property 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
without  reimbursement,  if  such  property  is 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army; 
and 

<2)  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
IS  authorized  to  transfer  the  real  property 
described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
without  reimbursement,  if  such  property  is 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Real  Property  Located  at  Fort 
McNair.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1). 
the  property  described  in  this  subsection  is 
a  tract  of  land  of  approximately  10.5  acres, 
together  with  improvements  thereon,  adja- 
cent to  Fort  McNair  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(c)  Real  Property  Located  at  Arlington 
Hall  Station— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(2),  the  property  decribed  in  this  subsec- 
tion is  a  tract  of  land  of  approximately  72 
acres,  together  with  improvements  thereon, 
known  as  Arlington  Hall  Station  in  Arling- 
ton County,  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  deals 
with  two  proposed  transfers  of  proper- 
ty that  are  included  as  section  816  of 
H.R.  1409.  As  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  section  816(a) 
provideds  for  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  transfer,  without 
reimbursement,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  an  18.5-acre  tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  Fort  McNair  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  land  was  de- 
clared excess  by  the  Army  in  1982  and 
control  passed  to  GSA.  Although 
around  8  acres  of  property  are  the 
subject  of  a  legally  binding  sale  agree- 
ment and  are  not  available  for  disposi- 
tion, some  10  acres  remain  as  excess 
property  and  would  be  available  to  be 
returned  to  the  Army  for  its  needs. 

Section  816(b)  of  the  bill  as  reported 
provides  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  transfer  approximately  72 
acres  of  the  Arlington  Hall  station 
property  in  Arlington  County.  VA.  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  used  as  a 
center  for  training  in  foreign  affairs 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  transfer 


likewise  would  be  without  reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
underlying  purposes  of  these  trans- 
fers. In  the  case  of  Fort  McNair,  it 
makes  sense  that  this  property  should 
be  returned  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
agency  that  held  it  until  just  3  years 
ago.  And.  in  the  case  of  the  Arlington 
Hall  station  property.  I  appreciate  the 
desirability  of  relocating  the  Slate  De- 
partments  Foreign  Service  Institute 
to  a  permanent  location,  and  the  Ar- 
lington Hall  station  would  be  extreme- 
ly suitable  for  this  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion, relocating  FSI  out  of  leased  space 
and  into  a  Government-owned  facility 
would  be  a  sensible  and  cost-effective 
step. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  integrity  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act.  which  sets  out  a  government- 
wide  system  for  the  utilization  of  fed- 
erally owned  property,  be  maintained. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
original  provisions  of  the  bill  in  a 
manner  which  is  consistent  with  cur- 
rent law  and  regulations.  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  today.  It  provides  au- 
thorization for  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  transfer  the  Fort 
McNair  property,  without  reimburse- 
ment, if  such  property  is  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  for 
the  nonreimbursable  transfer  of  the 
Arlington  Hall  station  property  by  the 
Administrator,  if  such  property  is 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  current  Federal  property  man- 
agement regulations  provide  that,  in 
cases  where  the  Congress  specifically 
authorizes  a  nonreimbursable  transfer, 
the  interagency  transfer  of  excess 
property  shall  be  without  reimburse- 
ment. The  amendment  I  am  offering 
today  constitutes  such  a  specific  con- 
gressional authorization. 

I  urge  support  for  this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

D  1455 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
point  out  to  the  body  that  this  amend- 
ment is  technical  in  nature  and  is  of- 
fered to  bring  section  816  into  con- 
formance with  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act.  It  is 
offered  to  satisfy  jurisdictional  con- 
cerns of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  amendment  changes  no  sub- 
stantive provision  and  the  committee 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that    the    gentle- 


man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  also  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  offered  by  MB.  UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  Page 
71,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  KI9   LAMXONVEYANCE.  DAVISMONTHAN  *rH 
FORI  E  BASE.  TK  SON.  ARIZONA 

(a)  Authority  to  Convey— Subject  to 
subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Tucson.  Arizona  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"City")  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  approximately  61 
acres  of  real  property  adjacent  to  Golf 
Links/Craycrofi  Intersection.  Davis- 
Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

lb)  Consideration.— (1)  In  consideration 
for  the  conveyance,  the  city  shall  extend 
the  existing  lease  with  the  Air  Force  cover- 
ing 4.348.81  acres  of  real  property  owned  by 
the  city  at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base 
for  an  additional  fifty  years  commencing  in 
2002  at  the  existing  rental  rate  of  $773  per 
year. 

(2)  The  total  value  of  the  consideration  re- 
ceived by  the  United  Slates  shall  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real 
property  conveyed  under  subsection  (a),  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Legal  Description  or  Land— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  descriptions  of  the 
real  property  to  be  conveyed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
such  surveys  shall  be  borne  by  the  city. 

(d)  Condition.— (1)  The  conveyance  to  the 
city  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  real  property  to  be 
conveyed  shall  be  used  for  public  park  pur- 
poses or  other  purposes  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  city  which  are  consistent 
with  the  primary  mission  of  Davis-Monthan 
Air  Force  Base. 

(2)  If  the  real  property  is  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  a  purpose  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  title  to  the  real  property 
shall  revert  to  the  United  States. 

(e)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions  — 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
conveyance  made  under  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  convey  61  acres  of 
land  at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base 
to  the  city  of  Tucson  for  use  as  a 
public  park  and  refuse  transfer  sta- 
tion. In  exchange  the  city  of  Tucson 
would  extend  a  50-year  lease  to  the  Air 
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Force  for  4,348  acres  on  the  Poorman 
Gunnery  Range. 

The  land  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city 
of  Tucson  was  recently  severed  from 
the  main  portion  of  Davis-Monthan 
Air  Force  Base  by  extension  of  a 
major  public  thoroughfare  across  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  base.  This 
land  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Air 
Force  for  base  operations  and  the  uses 
of  the  land  by  the  city  of  Tucson  are 
consistent  with  the  overall  objectives 
and  mission  of  the  base. 

In  fact,  the  park  facilities  and  refuse 
transfer  station  would  serve  base  per- 
sonnel and  the  Air  Force  has  fully  en- 
dorsed this  land  conveyance. 

The  extension  of  an  additional  50- 
year  lease  on  the  Poorman  Gunnery 
Range  is  essential  to  the  continued  op- 
erations at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base.  The  city  of  Tucson  would  lease 
the  land  to  the  U.S.  Government  for 
$773  a  year.  The  value  of  the  lease  far 
exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Tucson. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  city  of  Tucson.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROOKS  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  orFEREO  BY 
MR.  UDALL 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Udall:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  insert  the  following: 

SE<  .  HI9  LAND  <  ()NVEYAN<  E.  KAVIS.MOSTHAN  AIR 
KORCK  BASE.  Tr<S<IN.  ARIZONA. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings. —The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(1)  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  lands 
described  or  identified  in  subsection  (b)  is 
public  park  and  recreational  use  or  public 
health  use; 

(2)  the  city  of  Tucson.  Arizona,  has  Indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  extend  the  existing 
lease  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  of  the 
lands  described  in  subsection  (c)  for  an  addi- 
tional fifty  years  commencing  in  2002  at  the 
existing  rental  rate  of  $773  per  year. 

(3)  therefore,  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  should— 

(A)  assign  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
lands  described  in  subsection  <b)(l)  for  use 
as  a  park  or  recreational  area;  and 

(B)  assign  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  lands  identified  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(2)  for  public  health  use; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Health  and 
Human  Services,  as  the  case  may  be.  should 
simultaneously  with  the  acceptance  of  the 


extension  of  the  lease  for  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c).  convey  to  the  city 
of  Tuscon,  Arizona— 

(A)  the  property  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  for  use  as  a  park  or  recreational  area 
through  a  public  benefit  discount  convey- 
ance under  section  203(k)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  use.  484(k)(2)).  and 

(B)  such  land  as  is  identified  In  subsection 
(b)(2)  for  public  health  use  through  a  public 
benefit  discount  conveyance  under  section 
203(k)<l>(B)  of  such  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
4B4(k)<l)<B)). 

(b)  Description  or  Land  Suitable  for 
Park  or  Recreational  Use  and  for  Public 
Health  Use.— (1)  The  property  described  in 
this  paragraph  is  61  acres  of  real  property 
adjacent  to  Golf  Links/Craycroft  Intersec 
tion.  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base. 
Tucson.  Arizona. 

(2)  The  property  identified  In  this  para 
graph  is  such  portion  (not  exceeding  eight 
acres)  of  the  land  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Defense,  deter- 
mines to  be  suitable  for  conveyance  for 
public  health  use. 

(c)  Description  of  Property  Subject  to 
Lease.  —The  property  described  in  this  sub- 
section is  4.348.81  acres  of  real  property 
owned  by  the  city  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  at 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base. 

(d)  Surveys  of  Property.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  descriptions  of  the  real 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that  are  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Health 
and  Human  Services,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  cost  of  such  surveys  shall  be  borne  by 
the  city  of  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  regard- 
ing the  conveyance  of  land  at  Davis- 
Monthan  Air  Force  Base  in  Tucson, 
AZ,  would  allow  this  transfer  to  go  for- 
ward in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act's  provisions  on  public 
benefit  discount  conveyance  of  excess 
Federal  property.  The  amendment 
would  establish  a  congressional  find- 
ing that  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
specified  property  at  Davis-Monthan  is 
for  park  and  recreation  use  or  public 
health  use,  and  that  the  city  of 
Tucson  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
extend  an  existing  lease  of  4,348.81 
acres  of  property  to  the  Air  Force  for 
an  additional  50  years  at  $773  per 
year.  The  amendment  states  that  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services 
therefore  should  assign  the  property 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  park  and  public  health 
uses,  respectively,  and  that  the  Secre- 
taries, simultaneously  with  the  accept- 
ance of  the  lease  extension  from  the 
city,  should  convey  the  property  to 
the  city  through  a  public  benefit  dis- 
count conveyance  under  the  Federal 
Property  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  conveyance  ap- 
pears to  serve  both  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  city  of 
Tucson.  My  amendment  would  allow 
the  transaction  to  take  place  in  con- 


formity with  the  Federal  Property 
Act.  I  urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall) 
is  exactly  correct  that  we  have  re- 
viewed this  amendment.  The  people  in 
Arizona  and  the  military  have  come 
together,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  amendment.  This  side  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

The  full  subcommittee  has  reviewed 
the  amendment  and  the  Chair  knows 
of  no  objection,  and  we  certainly 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  BrooksI  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  now  going  back  to  regular  order, 
title  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  title  I. 

The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  l-ARMY 

SEC.    101    AITHOKIZED  ARMY  COSSTRICTIOS  AW 
LASD  ACQl  IsmOS  PROIECTK 

la)  Inside  the  United  States —The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  coristruction 
projects  in  the  amourits  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina.  SS7.S80.000. 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky.  S32.S30.000. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  SSS.4S0.000 

Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts.  S610.000. 

Fort  Drum.  New  York.  S2.990.000. 

Fort  Greely.  Alaska.  S2.SOO.000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas.  S80.000.000. 

Fort  Hunter  Liggett.  California, 

Sn. 100.000. 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap.  Pennsylvania, 
SS. 300.000. 

Fort  Irwin.  Calt/omia,  S30.0S0.000. 

Fort  Lewis.  Washington.  SllO.880.000. 

Fort  McCoy.  Wisconsin.  S940.000. 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  S18.930.000. 

Fort  Ord.  California.  S2S. 820.000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana.  S27.230.000. 

Fort  Richardson.  Alaska.  S3. 600. 000. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas.  S49.290.000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas.  SI. 440. 000. 

Fort  Shendan.  rilinois.  S3.S00.000. 

Fort  Stewart.  Georgia.  S29.600.000. 

Fort  Wamwnght.  Alaska.  S14.000.000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey.  California. 
S2.6S0.000. 

Yakima  Firing  Center.  Washington. 
S16.430.000. 

VNITED  STATES  ARMY  WESTERN  COMMAND 

Fort  Shajter.  Hawaii.  S6.300.000 
Pohakuloa       Training       Area.       Hawaii. 
S2.  ISO.  000. 
Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii.  S32. 460.000. 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 

FortA.P.  Hill.  Virginia.  S6.4S0.000. 
Fort  BelvQir.  Virginia.  S7.100.000. 
Fort       Benjamin       Harrison.       Indiana, 
SS.300,000. 
Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  S39.6SO.000. 
Fort  Bhss.  Texas.  S31.760.000. 
Fort  Dix.  New  Jersey.  S6.100.000. 
Fort  Gordon.  Georgia.  S46.040.000. 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky.  S20.770.000. 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  S6.900.000. 
Fort  Lee.  Virginia.  SIS.471.000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  S12.3S0.000. 
Fort  McClellan.  Alabama.  S39.3S0.000. 
Fort  Pickett,  Virginia,  S420.000. 
Fort  Rucker.  Alabama,  S9.69S.000. 
Fort  SilL  Oklahoma,  SS2.000.000. 
Fort  Story.  Virginia,  S1.9S0.000. 

MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINOTON 

Fort  Myer.  Virginia.  S8.300.000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen     Proving     Ground.     Maryland, 
S4.670.000. 

Anniston        Army        Depot,        Alabama. 
S8.960.000. 

Army   Materiel   and    Mechanics    Research 
Center.  MassachusetU.  S770.000. 

Corpus      Christi      Army      Depot.      Texas, 
S4. 400.000. 

Detroit  Arsenal  Michigan.  S320.000. 

Dugway        Proving         Ground.         Utah, 
S8.6SO.000. 

Fort  Wingate.  New  Mexico.  S490.000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mis- 
souri. S19.000.000. 

McAlester  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Okla- 
homa. S2.300.000. 

Navajo  Depot  Activity.  Arizona.  S240.000. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  Pennsylva- 
nia. S88.000.000. 

Picatmny  Arsenal  New  Jersey.  SI. 000.000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  Arkansas,  S19.000.000. 

Pueblo  Depot  Activity.  Colorado.  S200.000. 

Red  River  Army  Depol  Texas.  S820.000. 

Redstone  Arsenal  Alabama.  S2S.7SO.000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal  Illinois,  S29.000.000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot  California, 
S6.4S0.000. 

Savanna  Army  Depol  Illinois.  SSIO.OOO. 

Seneca  Army  Depol  New  York,  SI. 410,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depol  California.  S2.600.000. 

Tooele  Army  Depol  Utah.  SU. 490.000. 

Umatilla  Depot  Activity.  Oregon.  S260.000. 
Yuma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona.  S240.000. 

AMMUNITION  FACILITIES 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Planl  Tennes- 
see. S  320.000. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Planl  Indi- 
ana, S210.000. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Planl  Iowa, 
SSIO.OOO. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Planl  Kansas. 
SS70.000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Planl  Mis- 
souri, S930.000. 

Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Planl  Lou- 
isiana. S640.000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Planl  Virgin 
ia.  S2.9 10.000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
COMMAND 

Fori  Huachuca.  Arizona.  S2.0S0,000. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy.  New 
York.  S2 3.700.000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
COMMAND 

Fort  Detnck.  Maryland.  S7.600.000. 

Tnpler  Army  Medical  Center.  Hawaii. 
S970.000.  ,.,     ^ 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  SI. 150,000. 


MILITARY  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  COMMAND 

Bayonne  Military  Ocean  Terminal  New 
Jersey.  S3. 200.000. 

Oakland  Army  Base.  California,  S330.000. 

Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean  Terminal 
North  Carolina.  SI. 200.000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Humphreys  Engineer  Center.  Supl  Activi- 
ty. Virginia.  Sll. 000.000. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 

Various.  United  States.  S3.000.000. 

(bi  Outside  the  United  STATES.-The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  JAPAN 

Japan.  Sl.OSO.OOO. 

EIGHTH  UNFTED  STATES  ARMY 

Camp  Carroll  Korea.  S2S. 380.000. 
Camp  Casey,  Korea,  S12.920.000. 
Camp  Castle.  Korea,  SI. 100.000. 
Camp  Colbem.  Korea.  SSSO.OOO. 
Camp  Edwards.  Korea.  SI. 090.000. 
Camp  Gary  Owen.  Korea.  SS80.000. 
Camp  Gianl  Korea.  Sl.OSO.OOO. 
Camp  Greaves.  Korea,  S420,000. 
Camp  Hovey.  Korea,  S8.300.000. 
Camp  Howze.  Korea.  SI. 980.000. 
Camp  Humphreys.  Korea.  S9.7S0.000. 
Camp  Kiltyhawk.  Korea.  SI. 600.000. 
Camp  Kyle.  Korea.  S3.S80.000. 
Camp  Liberty  Bell  Korea.  S800.000. 
Camp  Markel  Korea,  S710.000. 
Camp  Page.  Korea,  S32.6S0.000. 
Camp  Pelham.  Korea.  S 2.400.000. 
Camp  Red  Cloud,  Korea.  SI. 730.000. 
Camp  Stanley.  Korea,  SS. 500.000. 
K-16  Army  Airfield,  Korea.  S2.3S0.000. 
Location  177.  Korea.  S2.290.000. 
Yongin.  Korea,  S2.SS0.000. 
Yongson.  Korea,  S9.800.000. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Kwajalem.  S14.600.000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 
OVERSEAS 

Panama.  S5.480.000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  EUROPE  AND  SEVENTH 
ARMY 

Amberg,  Germany,  S850.000. 
Ansbach,  Germany.  S14. 390.000. 
Bad  Kreuznach.  Germany.  SI. 100,000. 
Bad  Toelz,  Germany.  S1.8S0.000. 
Bamberg.  Germany.  S6.490.000. 
Baumholder.  Germany.  S900.000. 
Darmstadl  Germany.  S29.200.000. 
Frankfurl  Germany.  S18.680.000. 
Friedberg,  Germany.  S9.1S0.000. 
Fulda.  Germany.  S7.200,000. 
Giessen.  Germany.  SI. 700.000. 
Goeppingen.  Germany.  SIO. 250.000. 
Grajenwoehr.  Germany.  S2.4S0.000. 
Haingruen.  Germany.  S6SO.O0O. 
Hanau,  Germany.  S48.140.000. 
Heidelberg.  Germany.  S8.800.000. 
Heilbronn.  Germany,  S2.200.000. 
Hohenfels.  Germany.  S6. 300.000. 
Kaiserslautem.  Germany.  S3. 450.000. 
Karlsruhe.  Germany.  S4.020.000. 
Mainz.  Germany.  S820.000. 
Neu  Ulm.  Germany.  SI. 000.000. 
Nuremberg.  Germany.  S9. 360.000. 
Pirmasens.  Germany.  S14.000.000. 
Schoeninger.  Germany.  S700.000. 
Schwemfurl  Germany.  S17. 840.000. 
Sluttgarl  Germany.  S4.500.000. 

Vilseck.  Germany.  SIO.290.000. 

Wiesbaden.  Germany.  S2.900.000. 

Wildflecken.  Germany.  S20.000.000. 

Wuerzburg.  Germany.  S48. 070.000. 

Various  Locations.  Greece.  SI. 440.000. 

Various  Locations.  Italy.  S1.8SO.000. 


Various  Locations.  Turkey.  S7.440.000. 

SE(    in.  FAMILY  HOI  SIM. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct 
or  acquire  family  housing  units  'including 
acquisition  of  land/  at  the  following  instal- 
lations 171  the  number  of  units  shown,  and 
in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 
Fort  Ord,  California,  six  hundred  units 
and  seventy  manufactured  home  spaces. 
SSO.640.000. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado,  fifty  manufactured 
home  spaces.  S7 12.000. 

Fort  Stewarl  Georgia,  twenty  mnnufac- 
tured  home  spaces.  S2S3.000. 

Bamberg.  Germany,  one  hundred  and  six 
units.  S7.209.000. 

Grajenwoehr.  Germany,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  units.  S6.120.000. 

Vilsek,  Germany,  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty units.  S26.830.000. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas,  fifty  manufactured 
home  spaces.  S700.000. 

Fort  Campbell  Kentucky,  fifty  manufac- 
tured home  spaces.  S689.000. 

Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center.  MassachusetU.  one  unil  S1S4.000. 

Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts,  twenty  manu- 
factured home  spaces.  S317.000. 

Fort  Drum.  New  York,  eight  hundred 
units.  S67.500.000. 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  two  units  by 
reconjiguration  and  fifty  manufactured 
home  spaces.  S637.000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  units  and  twenty-four  manu- 
factured home  spaces,  S8. 674. 000. 

Fort  Myer.  Virginia,  six  units.  SS96.000. 
SEC.     103     IMPROVEMESTS    TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOI  Sl.\a  IMTS. 

(a)  Amount  Authorized— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  make  expendi- 
tures to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
S167,521,000,  of  which  S10.9S0.000  is  avail- 
able only  for  energy  conservation  projects. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
28251b/  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  m  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  one  unil 
S99.000. 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  units.  S4.712.000. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland, 
eighty-one  units.  S2.762.000. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dickinson: 
Page  3.  line  26,  strike  out  $9,695,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$11.950.000'. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  amendment  which  adds  a 
little  less  than  $2 ''2  million  for  the 
purpose  of  building  an  Army  aviation 
museum  to  house  the  historic  arti- 
facts, memorabilia,  and  so  forth,  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  which  as  every- 
one knows  was  the  predecessor  of  the 
Air  Force. 

We  have  $75  million  worth  of  air- 
craft. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  arrived  before  the  subcommittee 
after  we  had  met  our  time  constraints 
with  respect  to  markup,  but  the  sub- 
committee has  subsequently  met. 

All  of  the  members  reviewed  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  on  this  side  and,  as  far 
as  the  Chair  knows,  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  three  amendments  to  title  I,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums; 
Page  8.  strike  out  line  19. 

Page  8,  line  21.  strike  out  $9,360,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    $8,500,000". 

Page  9.  after  line  4.  insert  the  following: 
Various  Locations.  Germany.  $101,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  21.  strike  out  "Grafenwoehr. 
Germany,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
units"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Various  lo- 
cations, ninety-eight  units". 

Mr.  DELLUMS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  acceptance  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  three 
amendments  that  we  have  offered  en 
bloc.  The  first  amendment  is  a  techni- 
cal amendment  that  simply  corrects 
clerical  and  printing  errors  in  the  bill, 
and  it  changes  no  substantive  provi- 
sion in  the  bill. 

The  second  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  provide  authorization  of 
$101  million  for  Army  to  construct  a 
number  of  facilities  necessary  from 
their  perspective  to  increase  the  secu- 
rity and  safety  of  our  Pershing  missile 
deployment  in  various  locations  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pentagon,  the 
Army,  approached  the  subcommittee 
after  the  markup  on  a  matter  that 
they  considered  of  grave  significance. 


and  that  is  the  question  of  security 
and  safety.  We  indicated  that  the 
process  was  over  for  such  a  relatively 
substantial  amount  of  money  in  a  seri- 
ous area.  We  asked  them  why  they 
had  not  come  before  the  committee  at 
the  appropriate  time.  They  said  that 
the  issue  just  manifested  itself,  and 
they  were  not  able  to  get  to  us  during 
the  markup  process. 

They  also  indicated  that  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  dollar  and  the  sav- 
ings that  they  have  been  able  to  real- 
ize as  a  result  of  the  strong  dollar  in 
Europe  that  they  can  fund  these 
safety  and  security  facilities  without 
any  additional  moneys  being  allocated. 
Therefore,  this  authority  is  to  the 
tune  of  $101  million  but  it  adds  no  ad- 
ditional money  to  the  bill.  It  can  be 
funded  out  of  savings  from  prior 
funded  programs. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  prob- 
lem exists.  In  fact,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr.  SisiskyI 
was  able  to  make  an  onsite  visit  to 
some  of  these  facilities  and  under- 
scored to  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee that  these  problems  of  se- 
curity and  safety,  do,  in  fact,  exist. 
The  subcommittee  reviewed  this  re- 
quest and  agreed  to  accept  it  without 
objection. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  the  third  part  of  the  three 
amendments  offered  en  bloc  deals 
with  the  Divad  appropriation.  The 
third  amendment  would  reduce  the 
Army's  minor  construction  request 
from  $1.68  million  by  deleting  two  am- 
munition storage  projects  in  Germany. 
These  two  projects  are  no  longer  re- 
quired. They  were  intended  for  the  so- 
called  Sergeant  York  air  defense  gun. 
commonly  known  as  Divad,  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  subse- 
quently canceled. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  brings 
this  bill  into  conformity  with  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  cancel  the  weapon 
system  and  there  is  no  need  for  this 
accompanying  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  explana- 
tion of  a  technical  amendment,  an 
amendment  dealing  with  security  on 
the  deployment  issue:  and  third,  an 
amendment  that  would  delete  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  from  the  bill  to 
make  it  conform  with  the  decision  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to  the  Divad  is  what  I  present, 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
lums]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

D  1505 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  lasi  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Army  will  vacate  Arling- 


ton Hall  in  the  summer  of  1988  and 
that  the  State  Department  must 
adhere  to  a  very  tight  timetable  to  ac- 
complish site  planning,  architectural 
design,  and  contract  negotiations  nec- 
essary to  begin  construction  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  as  soon  as 
the  Army  unit  departs. 

The  existing  language  guarantees 
the  site  for  the  State  Department, 
thereby  allowing  expenditure  of  sub- 
stantial funds  to  implement  the  time- 
table. But  the  proposed  amendment 
appears  to  be  specific  only  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  transfer  if  the  trans- 
fer is  made  to  the  State  Department. 

Would  the  proposed  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  offered  allow  this 
transfer  to  take  place  in  an  orderly 
manner? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my 
question  as  well.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  passed  an  authorization  and 
we  would  like  to  see  this  transfer  take 
place  in  a  time  period  that  would  be 
coordinated  with  the  authorization, 
and  that  there  be  no  unnecessary 
slowdown. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  assure  both  gentleman,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica]  that  it  is  not  my  intent  to  slow 
down  this  transfer.  My  amendment 
just  authorized  the  nonreimbursable 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
sistent with  the  Federal  Property  Act. 
And  given  the  Secretary  of  States 
high-priority  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  training  facility  for  the  FSI. 
it  should  provide  as  much  assistance 
as  does  the  existing  language  that  the 
State  Department  will  receive  this 
property.  And  anything  I  can  do  to  ex- 
pedite that.  I  will  be  glad  and  happy 
to  do. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ROSE 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rose:  Page  2. 
line  10.  strike  out  $57,580,000  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof    $68,390,000" 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  unusual  opportunity 
which  will  greatly  benefit  the  oper- 
ations and  training  capability  of  the 
Fort  Bragg  military  reservation. 

Fort  Bragg  has  recently  completed  a 
land-use  requirements  study  which 
has  shown  a  requirement  for  addition- 
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al  land  to  train  our 
mobile  Army  units  to  attack  and 
defend  on  wider  battlefronts  than 
they  did  in  World  War  II.  The  mod- 
ernized weapon  systems  of  the  Army 
move  faster  and  have  longer  ranges 
and  thus  require  more  training  space. 
Increased  reliance  on  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  requires  ad- 
ditional training  which  causes  compe- 
tition for  the  existing  heavily  used 
training  areas. 

We  have  recently  learned  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co..  is  reducing  its 
timber-harvesting  operations  and 
12.760  acres  of  timberland  will  be 
available  for  sale.  This  land  is  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  overcrowded, 
overused  training  area  at  Fort  Bragg 
and  shares  7.8  miles  of  the  reserva- 
tion's Little  River  boundary. 

The  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
single,  large  parcel  of  land  for  the  nec- 
essary expansion  of  one  of  our  mili- 
tary installations  is  rare  indeed.  The 
price  proposed  in  this  amendment  is  a 
fair  market  value  for  the  land.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  act  quickly  rather  than 
wait  1  year  for  a  routine  project  re- 
quest and  run  the  risk  of  having  the 
land  lost  by  sale  to  private  developers. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Simply  in  the  interest  of  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  offered  this 
amendment  again  after  the  committee 
met.  The  subcommittee  subsequently 
met.  reviewed  all  of  the  amendments, 
including  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Rose,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
and  urge  that  it  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
II. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  II-NAVY 
StX    201    AlTHORIZKD   \AVY   (0\STRl<TIO\  A\D 
I.A\D  AimiSITloy  PRttJF.VTS. 

(al  Inside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  m  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base.  Barstow. 
California.  SS30.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina.  S6.90S.000. 

Marine  Corps  Mountain  Warfare  Training 
Center.  Bridgeport.  California.  SI. 470. 000. 

Marine  Corps  Camp  Detachment.  Camp 
Elmore.  Norfolk.  Virginia.  S3.995.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina.  S24. 140.000. 
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Can- 


Cherry  Point, 
El  Toro.  Call- 


New    River. 


Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton, 
fomia.  S2S.175.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Camp  Pendle 
ton.  California,  S14. 310.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
North  Carolina.  S36.4S0.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
fomia.  S30. 375,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Hawaii.  S17.420.000. 

Marine    Corps    Air   Station. 
North  Carolina.  SIO.780.000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Pams 
Island.  South  Carolina,  S3.610,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Tustin.  Califor- 
nia. S17.970.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms.  California.  S22.670,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Educa- 
tion Command,  Quantico.  Virginia, 
S7.060.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma,  Arizona, 
SI  4. 700.000. 

CHIEF  or  NA  VAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  S28.900.000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  NA  VY 

Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
S2.940.000. 

CHIEF  OF  NA  VAL  OPERATIONS 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland. 
SI. 880.000. 

Naval  Space  Command,  Dahlgren,  Virgin- 
ia, S4.700.000. 

Navy  Regional  Data  Automation  Center. 
Jacksonville.  Florida.  SI 0.300.000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  Station. 
Lewisville.  Arkansas.  S67S.000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
Activity.  Mayport,  Florida.  S470.000. 

Naval  Postgraduate  School.  Monterey. 
California.  S13.000.000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
Activity.  North  Island,  California,  S585.000. 

Navy  Regional  Data  Automation  Center. 
Norfolk.  Virginia,  SIO.880,000. 

Intelligence  Center,  Pacific.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  S2.900.000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  Station, 
San  Diego.  California.  S600.000. 

Commandant  Naval  District,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  S6.300.000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
S  3.040.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field,  Florida, 
S29.83S.000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  South  Caroli- 
na. S9.960.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
S5.800.000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia. S16.370.000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport,  Florida, 
SI  0,820,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, S36S.000. 

Naval  Station.  New  York,  New  York. 
S86.260.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
SI  0.675.000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  S800.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana.  Virginia. 
SI  6.94  0.000. 

Naval  Facility,  Radio  Island.  North  Caro- 
lina. SI  7.640,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Naval  Facility.  Adak.  Alaska.  S2.650.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California. 
S8.6S0.000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Bangor.  Washing- 
ton. S5.200.000. 

Amphibious  Task  Force.  Camp  Pendleton. 
California.  S9.020.000. 


Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia. S16.1S0.000. 

Naval  Station.  Everett,  Washington. 
SI  7.640.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Failoti,  Nevada. 
S36.500.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore.  California. 
S2.300.000. 

Naval  Station.  Long  Beach.  California, 
SI  7230.000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Miramar.  California, 
S38S,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Califor- 
nia, SI  8.593.000. 

Commander.  Oceanographic  Systerru  Pa- 
cific. Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  SI.  180,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  S2.900.000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego.  California, 
S16.197.000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, S14.120.000. 

Naval  Station  Mare  Island,  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia, S73S,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, S2. 650,000. 

CHIEF  OF  NA  VAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Fleet  and  Mine  Warfare  Training  Center. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  SI. 180.000. 

Naval  Amphibious  SchooL  Coronado. 
California.  S9, 330. 000. 

Surface  Warfare  Officers  School  Com- 
mand Detachment,  Coronado.  California, 
SS.  200.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
S4. 360.000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Atlantic. 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia.  S9.640.000. 

Naval  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
School  Eglin,  Florida.  S13,700.000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois. S20.740.000. 

Naval  Construction  Training  Center. 
GulfPorU  Mississippi.  S2.460.000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School,  Little  Creek, 
Virginia,  S420.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
S11,69S,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian.  Mississippi, 
S450.000. 

Naval  Submarine  SchooL  New  London. 
Connecticut.  S13, 300.000. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center. 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  SI 9.580.000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando.  Florida, 
S9.400.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
S  225.000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center.  Pensa- 
cola, Florida,  S5.670.000. 

Naval  Construction  Training  Center.  Port 
Hueneme.  California.  S4.800.000. 

Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Training 
Center.  Pacific.  San  Diego.  California. 
S7.8S0.0O0. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center.  Pacific. 
San  Diego,  California,  S305,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia, S4. 750,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia. S2.900.000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center.  San 
Francisco.  California.  S1.S70.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field,  Florida. 
S8 10.000. 

NAVAL  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  COMMAND 

Navy  Band.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Sl.900.000. 

NA  VAL  MEDICAL  COMMAND 

Naval  Medical  Clinic.  Annapolis.  Mary- 
land. S12.540.000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Groton.  Connecticut 
S8.720.000. 
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Naval  Hospital.  Jacksontrille.  Florida. 
SI  8.600.000. 

Naval  HospttaL  Long  Beach,  California, 
1 6. 300. 000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Oak  Harbor.  Washington. 
S  13.900.000. 

Naval  Hospital  Pensacola,  Florida. 
S  7. 2  50. 000. 

Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego.  California, 
S4S0.000. 

CHIEF  or  NA  VAL  MATERIEL 

Nai'al  Air  Rework  Facility.  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, t24.980.000. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Washington.  S30.94S.00O 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Bremerton.  Wash- 
ington. SI. 520.000. 

Naval  Weapons  StatiOTi,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  S4. 070.000. 

Polaris  Missile  Facility.  Atlantic.  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina.  SI. 620.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina,  S17.620.00O 

Nai'al  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake.  Cali- 
fornia. S9.31S.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle.  New 
Jersey.  S 3.720.000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
GiUfport,  MUsissippi.  S2.5S0.000. 

Naval  Ordance  Station.  Indian  Head, 
Maryland,  SI. 570.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Jacksonville,  Flori- 
da, S1.55S.000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion. Keyport,  Washington.  S2. 440. 000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Kings  Bay.  Geor- 
gia, S388.360.000. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Lakehurst, 
New  Jersey.  S600.000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach. 
California.  S7.160.000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky. S16.9S0.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. SI  3.080.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk  Virginia. 
S2.3S0.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  North  Island, 
California.  S9.465.000. 

Nai^al  Supply  Center,  Oakland.  Califor- 
nia. S7.890.000. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl 
Harbor.  Hawaii.  SI, 860.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii.  S13.700.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pensacola, 
Florida.  S8.430.00O 

Pacific  Missile  Test  Center.  Point  Mugu. 
California.  S10.200.000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port  Hueneme.  California,  S23.650.000. 

Naval  Ship  Weapon  Systems  Engineering 
Station.  Port  Hueneme.  California. 
SI  0.780.000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineenng 
Center.  Portsmouth.  Virginia,  S3.255.000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth.  Vir- 
ginia. S6.690.000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering 
Center.  San  Diego.  California,  S27.450.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. S7. 100.000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineenng  Ac 
tivity.  Saint  Inigoes.  Maryland.  SIS.550,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  Vallejo.  Call 
fomia.  SS. 915.000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Warmin- 
ster. Pennsylvania.  S4.220.000. 

Naval  Mine  Warfare  Engineering  Activity. 
Yorktown.  Virginia.  S4.120.000. 

NAVAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  COMMAND 

Naval  Oceanography  Command  Facility. 
Jacksonville.  Florida.  S390.000. 

Naval  Western  Oceanography  Center. 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  S4. 500.000. 


NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Sugar  Grove.  West 
Virginia.  S785.000. 

NA  VAL  SECURmr  OROIJF  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Adak. 
Alaska.  S980.000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Northwest. 
Chesapeake.  Virginia.  S  1.385.000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Skaggs 
Island.  California.  S39S.000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine.  S3. 280.000. 

<bl  Outside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

MARINE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  twakuni. 
Japan.  SI. 775.000 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Futenma.  Oki- 
nawa. Japan.  S2.990.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Smedley  D. 
Butler.  Okinawa.  Japan.  S2.250.000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Facility.  Argentia.  Newfoundland. 
Canada.  S7 00.000. 

Naval  Station.  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba. 
S22.4 10.000. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavik.  Iceland, 
Sl.270.00O 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility. 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico.  S7. 100.000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico.  S14.700.000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Navy  Support  Facility.  Diego  Garcia, 
Indian  Ocean.  S16.530.000. 

Naval  Air  Facility.  Diego  Garcia,  Indian 
Ocean.  S22.450.000. 

Naval  Magazine.  Guam,  Sll. 270.000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Guam,  S6.550.000. 

Naval  Station.  Guam,  SIO.200.000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Guam, 
S990.000. 

Naval  Magazine.  Subic  Bay.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  S2S0.000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Subic  Bay. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  S13.270.000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 
FORCES  EUROPE 

Naval  Activities.  London.  United  King- 
dom. S7.635.000. 

Naval  Support  Activity.  Naples,  Italy. 
S  7. 7  SO.  000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Sigonella,  Italy. 
SS.930.000. 

Personnel  Support  Activity.  London. 
United  Kingdom,  S450.000. 

CHIEF  OF  NA  VAL  MATERIEL 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam, 
SI. 080.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Yokosuka. 
Japan.  S4.400.000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion. Western  Pacific.  Guam.  S8.945.000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Harold  E. 
Holt.  Exmouth.  Australia.  S2.690.000. 
NA  VAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment,  Diego 
Garcia.  Indian  Ocean.  t3. 700.000. 

HOST  NATION  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORT 

Various  Locations.  S980.000. 
sue.  1*2.  tAMii.y  HOI si\u. 

(a)  In  General.  — The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  construct  or  acguire  family  hous- 
ing units  (including  acquisition  of  land/  at 
the  following  installations  in  the  number  of 
units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for 
each  installation: 


Naval  Air  Station.  Adak  Alaska,  one  hun- 
dred units.  SI 5. 500.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Call 
fornia.  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  units. 
S29.800.000 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center. 
Twentynine  Palmj.  California,  one  hundred 
units.  S8.400.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Diego. 
California,  two  hundred  units.  S15.200.000. 

Fleet  Training  Group  Pacific.  Warner 
Springs.  California.  forty-four  units. 
S4.400.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Earle.  New 
Jersey,  two  hundred  units.  SIS. 400.000 

Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  one  unit.  SI  70.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Subic  Bay.  Re 
public  of  the  Philippines,  three  hundred 
uniU.  S24. 180.000. 

ibi  Naval  Public  Works  Center.  San 
DiEoo.  —  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  con- 
struct the  two  hundred  housing  units  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  for  the  Navy 
Public  Works  Center.  San  Diego.  California, 
at  Telegraph  Point  or  at  any  other  suitable 
and  appropriate  site. 

SEC     :0)     IMPROtEMESTS    TO    MILrTARY    FAMILY 
HOI  SI.XG  I  Mrs 

la)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 282S  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  expendi- 
tures to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
S34. 020.000. 

ibl  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
28251b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out  projects 
to  improve  existing  military  family  housing 
units  at  the  following  installations  in  the 
numt>er  of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount 
shown,  for  each  installation- 
Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Diego. 
California,  three  hundred  seventy-two  units. 
S17.610.000. 

Naval  air  Station.  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington, one  unit.  SS6.500. 

SEC    in     TRAyslEST    HmSI\C    IMTS.    IHISHAE. 
KOREA 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  convert  the 
four  existing  transient  housing  units  con- 
tained in  Building  706  in  Chmhae.  Korea, 
to  family  housing  units. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  II? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  lll-AIR  FORCE 

SEC.  in  AITHIIRIZED  AIR  FORCE  CO\STRt  <TIO\ 
A\D  LA\D  ACOCIsmOS  PRIKlEtTS. 
la)  Inside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  m  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

AIR  FORCE  logistics  COMMAND 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah.  S 28. 280. 000 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  S41.699.000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
S63. 129.000 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
S7.350.000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
S33.100.000 

Wnghl  Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio, 
S21. 890.000. 


AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  S2.500.000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
s  7.250.000. 

Eglm  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  S14. 560.000. 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base.  Massachusetts. 
!  27.150.000. 

Sunnyvale  Air  Force  Station,  California, 
S  2.700.000. 

AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

Billy  Mitchell  Field.  Wisconsin.  SSOO.OOO. 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base.  Colora- 
do. SI  2.370.000. 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois. 
S  1.730.000. 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
1:29.950.000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi. 
1 10.500.000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
t22. 750.000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
f  1. 900.000 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado. 
S6.8S0.000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
S  2.700.000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
S3. 200,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  S3.2S0.000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
S16.150.000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma 
S4.210.000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
S660.000. 

AIR  UNIVERSITY 

Gunter  Air  Force  Station,  Alabama. 
S6.000.000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama, 
SI  2.000.000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Altu  Research  Site.  Alaska.  S910.000. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska 
S44.950.000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
S5.000.000. 

King  Salmon  Airport.  Alaska,  S8,600.000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska, 
S45.900.000. 

MILITARY  AIRUFT  COMMAND 

Alius  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
S13. 160.000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland, 
SI  0.1 20.000. 

Base  24.  Classified  Location.  S6.170.000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. S250.000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caroli- 
na. SI. 620.000. 

Dover      Air      Force       Base.       Delaware. 

S3. 090.000. 

Eglm  Auxiliary  Field  9.  Florida. 
SI. 700.000 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
S60.330.000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
S  2. 240.000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey, 
SI  6. 100.000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
S4. 5  70.000. 

Pope    Air    Force    Base.    North    Carolina. 

S440.000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois.  S17.15O.OO0. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
SIO.300.000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii.  S480.000. 
Wheeler      Air      Force      Base,       Hawaii, 
SS.  050. 000 


SPACE  COMMAND 

Cape  Cod  Air  Force  Station,  Massachu- 
setts. S600.000. 

Cavalier  Air  Force  Station.  North  Dakota 
S950.000. 

Clear  Air  Force  Station.  Alaska  S4.500.000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado. 
SS.  200.000. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 

Various  Locations,  SSS. 000.000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Barksdale    Air    Force    Base,     Louisiana, 
SI. 400.000. 
Base  34.  Classified  Location.  S8.920.000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
S6.9S0.000. 

Belle  Fourche  Air  Force  Station,  South 
Dakota.  S4.080.000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas, 
S4.260.000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Texas  S3,1S0,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California 
S3. 300.000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  S16.950.000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  Dakota. 
S  7  2, 064. 000. 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  Washington, 
S12.S00.000. 

F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyoming, 
S12.5SO.000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Dakota  S62. 730.000. 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York, 
S  2. 74  0,000. 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana, 
S  1.700,000. 

K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan, 
S22.580.000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Montana 
SI. 300.000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  California 
S9.000.000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas. 
S71.490.000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota 
S5.000.000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska 
S4. 740.000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire. 
SI. 200.000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  New  York 
Sl.050.000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
SI.  960, 000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  Missouri. 
S4.650.000. 

Wurtsmilh  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
SS.  300.000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  S77O.O0O. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona. 
S8.230.000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana 
S4.900.000. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California 
SI  2.640.000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
SI  6.850.000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Florida 
S7.015.000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia. 
S8.680.000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  S14.780.000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Florida 
SS.8S0.000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia, 
S  24. 030.000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho. 
S14.600.000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina. S4  30.000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada  S17.860.000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina,  S2.320.000. 


Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  Carolina. 
S13.300.000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida. 
S8.780.000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado.  SIO. 310.000. 

lb)  Outside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

military  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Lajes  Field,  Portugal.  S2S.28S.000. 
Rhein-Main        Air        Base.         Germany. 
SI  1.600,000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Camp  Zama  Japan.  SI. 500.000. 

Kadena  Air  Base,  Japan.  S27.6S0.000. 

Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan.  S9,500,000. 

Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan.  S13.7S0.000. 

Kimhae  Air  Base.  Korea  SIO.400.000. 

Kunsan  Air  Base.  Korea  S9.000.000. 

Kwang-Ju  Air  Base.  Korea  tl6, 310.000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea  S24.S10.000. 

Sachon  Air  Base.  Korea  S310.000. 

Diego  Garcia  Air  Base,  Indian  Ocean, 
SS.  300,000 

Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, SIS.OSO.OOO. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Thule  Air  Base.  Greenland.  S12. 350.000. 

Sondrestrom  Air  Base,  Greenland. 
SS,  7  50.000. 

GEODSS  SiU  5,  Portugal  S14.6S0.000. 

Pinnclik  Air  Station.  Turkey.  S2, 600.000. 

BMEWS  SiU  III,  Fylingdales,  UniUd 
Kingdom.  S3. 100.000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Panama 
S2.172.000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Florennes  Air  Base.  Belgium,  SS. 860. 000. 
Ahlhom  Air  Base.  Cxermany.  S350.000. 
Bitburg  Air  Base.  Germany.  S9.OS0.0O0. 
Einsiedlerhof,  Germany.  S2,900,000. 
Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany.  S8.160.000. 
Hessisch  Oldendorf  Air  Station.  Germany, 
SI. 230.000. 
Kapaun  Air  Station,  Germany,  S900,000. 
Leipheim  Air  Base,  Germany,  S3S0,O00. 
Marienjelde      Communications     Station, 
Germany,  S2.SS0.000. 
Norvenich  Air  Base.  Germany.  S350,000. 
Pruem  Air  Station,  Germany,  SI, 250,000. 
Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  S17,470,000. 
Sembach  Air  Base,  Germany,  S6,460.000. 
Spangdahlem       Air       Base,       Germany. 
S14. 860,000. 
Various  Locations,  Germany,  S940,000. 
Vogelweh        Air        Station,         Germany. 
SI. 250.000 

Wenigerath      Storage      Site.      Germany, 
SI,  700,000 

Zweibrucken        Air       Base,        Germany, 
S4,SS0.00O 
Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy,  SS,070,000. 
Comiso  Air  Station.  Italy.  S6.280.000. 
Decimomannu  Air  Base.  Italy.  S2.800.000. 
San  Vito  Air  Station.  Italy.  SI. 590.000. 
Morocco.  S3. 100.000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam,   The  Netherlands. 
S  2, 7 10, 000. 

Keizerveer    Air    Base,     The    Netherlands, 
S  270,000. 
Vught,  The  Netherlands.  S310.000. 
Ankara  Air  Station.  Turkey.  S950.000. 
Incirlik  Air  Base.  Turkey,  SI  1.570,000. 
Karatas,  Turkey.  S2,330,000. 
RAF       Alconbury,        United       Kingdom, 
S20,9 10.000. 
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United 


United 


Kingdom, 
Kingdom. 


United        Kingdom, 


RAF      Benticaters. 
S12.0S0.000. 

RAF       Chicksands. 
S  1.630.000. 

RAF        Fairford. 
S  7.400.000 

RAF  Greenham  Common.  United  King- 
dom, 1 2.840.000. 

RAF  Lakenheath,  United  Kingdom, 
$10,320,000. 

RAF  Mildenhall,  United  Kingdom, 
S8.230.000. 

RAF  MoleswoTth,  United  Kingdom^ 
S2 1.063.000. 

RAF  Sculthorpe.  United  Kingdom, 
S  2. 350.000. 

RAF  Upper  Hey/ord,  United  Kingdom^ 
S4.640.000. 

Various  Locations.  United  Kingdom. 
S  3.600.000. 

Base  25.  Classified  Location,  S4.500.000. 

Base  29,  Classified  Location.  S3. 500.000. 

Base  30.  Classified  Location.  S4, 830.000. 

Base  33.  Classified  Location.  S9.450.000. 

Various  Locations.  Europe.  S4.450.000. 

SEC.  102.  FAMILY  HOlSI.Ui. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  con- 
struct or  acQuire  family  housing  units  (in- 
cluding acquisition  of  land)  at  the  following 
installations  in  the  number  of  units  shown. 
and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installa- 
tion: 

Florennes,  Belgium,  four  hundred  units, 
$29,200,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany,  four  hundred 
and  forty  units.  $33,000,000. 

Ramjtein  Air  Base.  Germany,  four  hun- 
dred units.  $30,000,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  family  housing  sup- 
port facilities,  $1,200,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands, 
one  hundred  and  forty  units.  $11,000,000. 

Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, four  hundred  and  fifty  units, 
$37,900,000 

Belle   Fourche  Air   Force   Station,    South 
Dakota,  fifty  units,  $4,000,000. 
SEC.    J«.    IMPROVEMESTS    TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOiSISG  IMTK 

(a>  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  make  expend- 
itures to  improve  existing  militarT/  family 
housing  units  m  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$61,300,000.  of  which  $19,939,000  is  avail 
able  only  for  energy  conservation  projects. 

lb)  Waivek  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
28251b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  m  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, twenty-four  units.  $1,200,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  units.  $12,532,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska,  thirty- 
two  units.  $2,873,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  and  ten  units.  $3,724,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  units.  $10,279,000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  one  hun- 
dred units.  $6,605,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  units.  $12,163,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippines,  twenty-nine 
units.  $1,042,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KRAMER 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kramer:  Pagp 
35.  after  line  16.  in.sert  the  rollowing  new 
subsection: 

(c)  Improvement  Project  at  Peterson  Air 
Force  Base.  Colorado.— (1)  To  support  the 
United  Slates  Space  Command  (USSPACE 
COM),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
carry  out  an  improvement  project  at  Peter- 
.son  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado,  to  add  to  and 
alter  an  existing  facility  and  (notwithstand- 
ing section  2826  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code)  convert  it  to  a  family  housing  unit 
with  a  maximum  net  floor  area  of  3.100 
square  feet  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $81,000. 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  project  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  considered  to 
increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  for  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "net  floor  area"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  2826(f)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  require  any 
funds  to  be  authorized  in  this  bill  in 
addition  to  what  is  already  authorized. 
It  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  alteration  of  an  existing  facili- 
ty at  the  Peterson  Air  Force  Base 
which  is  necessary  because  of  the  acti- 
vation of  the  U.S.  Space  Command. 

I  ask  the  House  to  approve  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
presented  by  my  colleague  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  other 
Members.  During  the  review  process, 
we  reviewed  this  amendment.  There  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  from 
the  subcommittee  or  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  understand  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Kramer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  ATKINS 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Atkins:  Page 
34.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following: 


Hanscom  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Massac hu.setts, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  units. 
$14,200,000 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  adds  no  additional  spend- 
ing authorization  to  the  bill.  It  simply 
allows  the  Air  Force  to  proceed  with 
its  plans  for  building  164  units  of 
housing  at  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Bedford. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subcommittee  has  reviewed  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment.  We  feel  that  it  is 
meritorious  and  it  does  not  add  any 
money  to  the  bill. 

There  is  a  family  housing  shortage 
in  that  particular  area.  What  this 
simply  does  is  move  money  from  main- 
tenance to  construction  to  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  housing  to  be 
built. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment and  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Atkins]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
IV. 

The  text  of  title  IV  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV-DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SEC.  4tl.  AITHORIZED  CO\STRI(TIO\  PROJECTS 
A\D  LA\D  ACVtlSITIO\  FOR  THE  DE- 
rE\SE  ACEUIES 

la)  Inside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  carry  out  military  construction  projects 
m  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Anchor- 
age. Alaska.  $1,390,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Alame 
da.  California.  $1,320,000. 

Defense  Properly  Disposal  Office.  Bar 
stow.  California.  $825,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  San  Diego. 
California.  $600,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  San  Pedro. 
California.  $700,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Groton 
Connecticut.  $625,000 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Port  Tampa 
Florida.  $595,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Fori 
Riley.  Kansas.  $965,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Newington 
New  Hampshire.  $1,040,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Verona.  Neu 
York.  $1,395,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechantcsburg.  Pennsylva 
nia.  $470,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 
$8,085,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Teiar 
kana.  Texas.  $2,635,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Ogden.  Utah.  $3,825,000 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Hill  Air 
Force  Base.  Ogden.  Utah.  $750,000. 


Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  $5,355,000. 

Defense  Properly  Disposal  Office,  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  $650,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Manchester. 
Washington.  $565,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  F.E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming. $1,020,000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Repromat  Secure  Storage  Facility.  Miner- 
al Wells.  Texas.  $900,000. 

national  security  agency 
Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  $7,078,000. 

OFFICE  of  the  secretary  OF  DEFENSE 

aassified  Location.  $12,000,000. 

Fort  McNair.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $25,000,000. 

Classified  Location.  $3,142,000. 

lb)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

defense  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Property  Dispi^sal  Office.  Kaisers- 
lautem.  Germany.  $360,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Chimu  Wan. 
Okinawa,  Japan.  $8,160,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Pyongtaek. 
Korea.  $5,820,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Uijongbu, 
Korea,  $6,200,000. 

NATIONAL  .SECURITY  AGENCY 

Classified  Locations.  $7,150,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  OVERSEAS  DEPENDENTS 
SCHOOLS 

Florennes.  Belgium.  $7,420,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Bermuda.  $2,290,000. 

Babenhausen.  Germany.  $760,000. 

Bamberg.  Germany.  $5,800,000. 

But::bach.  Germany.  $3,420,000. 

Hanau.  Germany.  $7,480,000. 

Heidelberg.  Germany.  $1,910,000. 

Heilbronn.  Germany.  $2,520,000. 

r^rmasens.  Germany.  $1,630,000. 

Schweinfurt.  Germany.  $3,930,000. 

Sembach  Air  Base.  Germany.  $2,170,000. 

Vilseck.  Germany  $6,680,000. 

Sigonella.  Italy.  $5,360,000. 

Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan.  $4,780,000. 

Okinawa.  Japan.  $745,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $2. 780.000. 

Pusan.  Korea.  $1,540,000. 

Taegu.  Korea.  $730,000. 

Soesterberg  Air  Base.  Netherlands. 
$4,460,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. $7,190,000. 

Bicester.  United  Kingdom.  $4,570,000. 
Upwood.  United  Kingdom.  $3,240,000. 
Woodbndge    RAF  Station,    United    King- 
dom. $1,060,000. 
SEC  402  FAMILY  HinSISi; 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct  or 
acquire  twenty  family  housing  units  'in- 
cluding acquisition  of  land)  at  classified  in- 
stallations m  the  total  amount  of  $1,800,000. 
SEI  403  IMPRIIVEMESTS  To  MILITARY  EASILY 
Hin  SIMi  IMTS 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10,  United 
Slates  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
make  expenditures  to  improve  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $110,000. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums: 
Page  38.  strike  out  line  17. 


Page  39.  line  4.  strike  out  $745,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$300,000". 

Mr.  DELLUMS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

T?.Ff  OHO 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Department  of  Defense 
overseas  dependent  schools  by  $2,735 
million  by  deleting  two  elementary 
school  projects.  One  is  a  proposed 
school  in  Bermuda  which  has  a  cur- 
rent cost  estimate  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  original  estimate  of  $2.3  million. 
We  have  asked  them  to  revise  the  esti- 
mate. 

The  other  is  a  proposed  $445,000 
school  in  Okinawa.  Because  of  a  site 
change,  the  project  should  be  de- 
ferred, and  we  a^e  told  that  both 
projects  will  be  resubmitted  on  the 
next  fiscal  year.  1987.  military  con- 
struction authorization  budget  re- 
quest. 

Simply  to  summarize,  we  are  at  this 
point  on  this  amendment  asking  to 
reduce  the  figure  by  $2.7  million,  and 
the  two  projects  will  be  resubmitted  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  military  construc- 
tion budget.  At  that  time,  we  think 
the  concerns  that  the  subcommittee 
had  with  respect  to  these  two  projects 
will  have  been  dealt  with. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  favor- 
ably disposed  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
V. 
The  text  of  title  V  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  V-NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 
SEC.  SOL   AiTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DE 
EE\SE  TO  MAKE  CO\TRIBlTIO.f,S 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  contri- 
butions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization infrastructure  program  as  provid- 
ed in  section  2806  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,    in    an    amount    not    to    exceed    the 
amount  aulhomed   to  be  appropriated  in 
section  605  plus  the  amount  collected  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  as  a 
result  of  construction   previously  financed 
by  the  United  States. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  title  V? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
VI. 

The  text  of  title  VI  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  VI-AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND  RECURRING  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
SEC.     SOI      4tTHORIZATIO\    Of    APPROPRIATIOSS. 
iRMY 
la)  In  General —Funds  are  hereby  author 
ized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be 


ginning  after  September  30.  1985.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount  of 
$3,399,411,000  as  follows: 

ID  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  Slates  authorized  by  sec- 
tion lOlia).  $1,107,056,000. 

12)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
lOllb).  $451,970,000. 

13)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985,  $26,000,000. 

14)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $31,000,000. 

15)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$136,100,000. 

16)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

lA)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$356,491,000:  and 

IB)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
lincluding  the  functions  described  in  sec- 
tion 2834  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code). 
$1,290,794,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$1,520,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not  more  than 
$132,047,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
units  in  foreign  countries. 

lb)  LlMTTATION  ON  TOTAL  COST  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION Projects  Authorized  in  Title  I.— 
Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  author- 
ized by  section  2853  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation  author- 
ized by  low.  the  total  cost  of  all  projects  car- 
ried out  under  section  101  may  not  exceed 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  6e  appropri- 
ated under  paragraphs  U)  and  12)  of  subsec- 
tion la),  and  $73,000,000  ithe  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  construction  of  the  Eastern 
Distribution  Center.  New  Cumberland  Army 
Depot,  Pennsylvania. 

SEC     sot.     AITHORIZATIOS    OF    APPROPRIATIOSS, 
SA  YY. 

la)  In  General— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1985.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,602,234,000  as  follows: 

ID  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201ia;,  $1,521,450,000. 

12)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2011b).  $178,265,000. 

13)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  $21,560,000. 

14)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code, 
$139,260,000. 

15)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  $2,960,000. 

16)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

lA)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$154,000,000:  and 
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tB)  for  support  of  militan/  fiousmg  (in- 
eluding  functions  described  m  section  2834 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code).  t5S4.739.000. 
of  which  not  more  than  t3.54S.000  rnay  t>e 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  not  more  than  SIS. 934. 000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing 
of  military  family  housing  units  in  foreign 
countries. 

ib>  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
tl.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorised by  section  2853  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  201  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  HI  and  (21 
of  subsection  (aJ. 
sec  «M.  AiTHORiZATioy  OF  appropriations,  air 

FORCE. 

In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1985.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total  am.ount  of 
t2.S09.S61.000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 301(a).  tl. 224.617.000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
301(b).  t446. 7 10.000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  t22.000.000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
tl44.096.000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  1 30. 240.000 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
t212.600.000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2834 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  t729,298,000. 
of  which  not  more  than  t2. 71 1.000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  not  more  than  t4S.402.000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing 
of  military  family  housing  units  in  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
1 1 L— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  earned  out  under  section  301  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a). 

sec.  t»4.  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOyS.  DE- 

Fe.\sK  Ane.vcies 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1985.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  m  the  total  amount 
of  t205. 760. 000  as  follows: 


(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 401(a).  tS3.132.000 

(21  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
401(b).  t9S.928.000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  t4.000.000. 

(4)  For  construction  projects  contingency 
construction  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  section  2804  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  tS. 000.000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
1 27.400.000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
1 1.9 10.000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  m  section  2834 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code),  tl8.390.000. 
of  which  not  more  than  tl4.933.000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  m  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Unobligated 
Funds.  —  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal 
year  1986  for  military  construction  func- 
tions of  the  Defense  Agencies  that  remain 
available  for  obligation  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  made  available,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  appropriations  Acts,  for  military 
construction  projects  authorized  in  section 
401  in  the  amount  of  t42,02S.000. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
IV.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  28S3  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  401  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount  specified 
in  subsection  (b). 

sec.     «M     AtTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIOSS. 

SA  TO. 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  t>e  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  ajter  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  for  contributions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  States  of  the  cost  of  construction 
projects  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization Infrastructure  Program,  as  author- 
ized by  section  501.  in  the  amount  of 
1 55.000.000. 
sec.  t»t.  eXPIRATIOS  of  AITHORIZATIO.SS;  eXTK.V- 

.SION  OF  CERTAIS  PREVIOIS  AITHORI- 

ZATIOSS 

(a)  Expiration  of  Authorizations  After 
Two  Years.  — (1)  Except  as  provided  m  para- 
graph (2).  all  authorizations  contained  in 
titles  I.  II.  Ill,  IV.  and  V  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  In/rastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefor  contained  m  sections  601  through 
6051  shall  expire  on  October  1.  1987.  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  whichever  is  later. 

(21  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  do  not 
apply  to  authorizations  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 


therefor),  for  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  before  October  1.  1987.  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  whichever  is  later,  for  construction 
contracts,  land  acquisition,  family  housing 
projects  and  facilities,  or  contributions  to 
the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program. 

lb)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1984  Projects.  — Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-115:  97  StaL  780). 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized m  sections  101.  201.  and  301  of  that 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1. 
1986.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  whichever  is  later: 

(I)  Consolidated  heating  system  in  the 
amount  of  tl. 850. 000  at  Stuttgart  Germany. 

(21  Consolidated  heating  system  in  the 
amount  of  tl.  750.000  at  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

(3)  Range  modernuation  m  the  amount  of 
t2. 450, 000  at  Wildflecken.  Germany. 

(41  Unaccompanied  personnel  housing  in 
the  amount  of  tl. 400.000  at  Argyroupolis, 
Greece. 

(5)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
t370.000  at  Argyroupolis.  Greece. 

(6)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  m  the 
amount  of  t480.000  at  Argyroupolis.  Greece. 

(7)  Unaccompanied  Officer  housing  m  the 
amount  of  t600.000  at  Pertvolakl.  Greece. 

(8)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
t410.000  at  Penvolaki.  Greece 

(9)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  t620.000  at  Penvolaki,  Greece. 

(10)  Physical  fitness  training  center  m  the 
amount  of  1 1.000.000  at  Elefsis,  Greece. 

(II)  Operations  control  center  in  the 
amount  of  t7, 800.000  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Brunswick,  Maine. 

(12)  Engine  test  cell  modifications  in  the 
amount  of  tl. 180.000  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Cecil  Field,  Florida. 

(131  Land  acquisition  in  the  amount  of 
tSSO.OOO  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
Concord.  California. 

(141  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  m  the  amount  of  1 10.000.000  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Jacksonville.  Flonda. 

(15)  Electncal  distnbution  lines  in  the 
amount  of  t7. 200.000  at  the  Naval  Shipyard 
Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  California. 

(16)  Family  housing  in  the  amount  of 
1 33. 982. 000  at  RAF  Upper  Heyford,  United 
Kingdom. 

(17)  Air  freight  terminal  m  the  amount  of 
tlO.200.000  at  Elmendorf  Alaska. 

SBC.    *»7.    esT*BLISHME\T  OF  CERTAIN    A»IOt\TS 
REVtIRED  TO  BE  SPECIFIED  BY  LA  W. 

For  projects  or  contracts  initiated  dunng 
the  penod  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  October  1.  1985. 
whichever  is  later,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987  or  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986.  whichever  is  later,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  apply: 

(11  The  maximum  amount  for  an  unspeci- 
fied minor  military  construction  project 
under  section  2805  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  IS  1 1.000. 000. 

12)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec- 
tural and  engmeenng  sen'ices  or  construc- 
tion design  that  makes  such  a  contract  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
1 300.000. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement    project    for    family    housing 
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units  under  section  2825  of  title  10,  United 

States  Code,  is  i30.000. 
(4)    The   maximum   annual    rental  for  a 

family  housing  unit  leased   in   the    United 

States.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  under  section 

2828(b)  of  title  10,    United  States  Code,   is 

tl  0,000. 
(S)(Ai  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 

family  housing  unit  leased  in  a  foreign 
country  under  section  2828(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  tl6.800. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  family  hous- 
ing units  that  may  t>e  leased  at  any  one  time 
m  foreign  countries  under  section  2828(c)  of 
title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  is  34.000. 

(6)    The    maximum    rental    per    year  for 
family  housing  facilities,  or  for  real  proper 
ty  related  to  family  housing  facilities,  leased 
m  a  foreign  country  under  section  2828(f)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  t250,000. 

SEC  U*.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  PROJECT  AITHORI 
ZATIOSS. 

Titles  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1985. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dellums: 
Page  40.  line  20.  strike  out  •$3,399.411.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $3.410.786.000'. 

Page        40,        line        23.        strike        out 
$1.107.056.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$U20.111.000'. 

Page  41.  line  3.  strike  out  ■$451,970,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $450.290.000'. 

Page  41.  line  21.  strike  out  $1.520.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■2,520.000'. 

Page  41.  line  25.  strike  out  $132.047.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$131.047,000-. 

Page  42  line  12.  insert  the  following 
before  the  period:  .  and  $101,000,000  (the 
amount  authorized  under  section  10Kb)  for 
Various  Locations.  Germany)". 

Page  45.  line  6.  strike  out  •$212,600,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$226,800,000". 

Page  45  line  10.  strike  out  $729,298,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$715,098,000", 

Page  46.  line  8.  strike  out  ■$205.760.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$203.025.000^, 

Page  46.  line  14.  strike  out  ■$95.928.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$93.193.000'. 

Page  49.  line  10.  strike  out    and  301"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■SOI.  and  40r'. 
Page  51,  insert  the  following  after  line  2: 

(18)  Sewage  system  in  the  amount  of 
$2,760,000  at  the  Naval  Training  Center.  Or- 
lando. Florida, 

(19)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Fort  Hunter  Lig- 
gett. California. 

(20)  Child  care  center  in  the  amount  of 
$3,000,000  at  Fort  Polk.  Louisiana. 

121)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $2,200,000  at  Sierra  Army  Depot. 
California. 

(22)  Special  Process  Laboratories  Building 
m  the  amount  of  $39,100,000  at  Fort  Meade. 
Maryland. 

Mr.  DELLUMS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DELLUMS.  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  technical  and  con- 
forming amendment  in  nature.  It  cor- 
rects clerical  and  printing  errors  in  the 


bill.  It  brings  title  VI,  which  author- 
izes appropriations,  in  conformance 
with  the  other  titles  and  extends  cer- 
tain prior-year  authorizations  to  allow 
the  military  departments  additional 
time  to  award  projects,  award  con- 
tracts on  projects  that  have  been  de- 
layed for  various  reasons.  This  amend- 
ment changes  no  substantive  provi- 
sions, and  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
VII, 

The  text  of  title  VII  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  VII-GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACILITIES 


SEC  ni.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CVARD  AND  RESERVE 
FACILITIES 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30.  198S,  for  the  costs  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re 
senfe  Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor, 
under  chapter  133  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  facilities),  the  following 
amounts: 

(II  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  tl42,624,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve,  t66. 289,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the    Naval    and    Marine    Corps    Reserves. 

tei.soo.ooo. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  tl37,200,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  t70.650.000. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  MONTGOMERY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Montgomery: 
Page  53.  line  5.  strike  out  $142,624.OO0^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$145,924. OOO'. 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY  Mr,  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  provide  for  authorization  of  funds 
to  acquire  land  to  expand  the  training 
area  at  Camp  McCain  in  my  home 
State  of  Mississippi.  Camp  McCain  is 
an  Army  National  Guard  training  site 
where  Army  Guard  units  from  Missis- 
sippi and  several  surrounding  States 
conduct  weapons  and  maneuver  train- 
ing each  year. 

Due  to  the  limited  training  area  cur- 
rently available  at  Camp  McCain,  any 
firing  of  weapons  larger  than  30  cali- 
ber requires  travel  to  other  training 
sites  resulting  in  great  expense  to  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  solving 
the  weapons  firing  problems,  this  new 
acquisition  will  provide  terrain  badly 
needed  for  maneuver  areas  for  the 
new  M-1  tank  already  deployed  at 
Camp  McCain  because  the  tanks  can 
now  be  used  only  for  stationary  fram- 
ing, soldiers  are  experiencing  loss  of 


proficiency  in  their  driving  and  firing- 
while-moving  skills. 

Although  I  considered  doing  so.  I  did 
not  offer  this  project  for  consideration 
during  committee  markup  because  the 
required  environmental  studies  had 
not  been  completed.  These  studies 
have  since  been  completed  and  I  have 
been  advised  that  there  has  been  a 
finding  of  "no  significant  impact," 

Thus,  there  no  longer  seems  to  be 
any  reason  for  delaying  this  land  ac- 
quisition. The  land  owners  are  willing 
to  sell  at  this  time  and.  in  fact,  are 
wanting  to  know  why  the  purchase  is 
being  delayed.  The  Army  estimates 
that  savings  derived  from  this  pur- 
chase will  pay  for  the  land  in  less  than 
10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  will 
prove  to  be  a  very  cost-effective  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  Apparently,  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee 
feel  the  same  since  the  funds  for  this 
project  have  been  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  86  military  construction  ap- 
propriations bill  as  reported,  "subject 
to  appropriations." 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  M'-  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  was  submitted  after 
the  committee  carried  out  its  responsi- 
bilities to  mark  up.  The  subcommittee 
reviewed  the  matter  and  agreed  to 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
We  have  no  objection  and  urge  its  ap- 
proval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgom- 
ery], 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


amendment  offered  by  MR    MC  DADE 

Mr,  McDADE,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  McDade:  Page 
53,  line  5,  insert  before  and"  the  following: 
•plus  $7,565,000  for  facilities  at  Scranton/ 
Wllkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania,". 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
an  amendment  that  I  had  to  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  after  the  committee  had 
completed  its  deliberations.  It  involves 
an  effort  to  solve  a  safety  problem 
that     exists     because     the     National 
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Guard  has  decided  to  put  a  new  heli- 
copter unit  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  current  facilities  are  not  ade- 
quate to  assure  that  the  safety  of  the 
young  men  who  must  fly  and  maintain 
these  choppers  would  be  adequate 
unless  we  provide  additional  facilities. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums]  and  I 
have  discussed  it  as  well  with  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Kramer].  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, my  friend. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  yielding. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  indicate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  did 
present  this  amendment.  In  fact,  it 
was  right  after  the  markup.  The  gen- 
tleman was  very  concerned  and  raised 
an  important  safety  matter.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  understand,  some 
people  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of 
this  situation. 

The  gentleman  also  presented  the 
amendment  to  the  minority  side. 
When  the  Chair  convened  a  meeting 
of  the  full  subcommittee  to  review  all 
amendments,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment was  reviewed  and  the  subcom- 
mittee agreed  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  So  it  is  not  only 
this  side,  but  the  entire  subcommittee 
sees  the  gentleman's  amendment  as 
meritorous,  and  we  ask  it  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILI 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bevill:  Page 
53.  line  5.  insert  before  "and"  the  following: 
"plus  $2,671,000  for  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions in  Alabama.". 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  authorization  for  four  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  armories  to  be  included 
in  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols]  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]  and  myself  have  consolidated 
this  amendment  for  the  three  congres- 
sional districts  involved. 

The  Alabama  Military  Department 
points  out  that  these  are  badly 
needed.   I   have  discussed  them   with 


the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  objection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
did  not  have  the  design  already  at  the 
time  the  markup  was  held.  The  design 
is  ready  now.  and  Alabama  is  ready  to 
make  its  local  participation,  which,  as 
I  understand  it.  is  25  percent. 

So  I  urge  the  committee  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

D  1520 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  Committee,  the  chair 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  also  was  reviewed  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  members 
agreed  to  support  and  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton:  Page 
53.  line  5.  insert  before  "and"  the  following: 
"plus  $2,186,000  for  facilities  located  in  Mis 
souri.". 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out further  explanation,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  chairman.  It  deals 
with  the  DISCOM  headquarters  in 
Jefferson  City.  MO.  Lexington.  MO. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  reviewed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  The  mem- 
bers chose  to  support  the  amendment. 
We  have  no  objection  to  it  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DAVIS 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis:  Page 
53.  line  11.  strike  out  "$137,200,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$139,000,000". 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  winter- 
ize the  dormitories  at  Phelps  Collins 
Air  National  Guard  Base  in  Alpena. 
MI.  This  is  the  kind  of  wise  use  of  our 


precious  defense  resources  that  I  know 
the  American  taxpayer  would  support 
as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  positively 
effect  defense  readiness. 

Phelps  Collins  ANG  has  been  used 
for  Guard  training  since  1953.  It  has 
an  excellent  reputation  as  an  air  train- 
ing facility,  but  suffers  from  some  de- 
ficiencies in  its  buildings. 

The  biggest  problem  revolves  around 
its  dormitories,  which  are  not  properly 
winterized.  While  Phelps  Collins  is  a 
hustling,  bustling  center  of  activity 
during  the  warm  weather  months, 
training  slows  to  a  crawl  during  the 
winter.  Northern  Michigan  winters 
make  it  prohibitive  to  use  dormitories 
that  are  not  insulated.  If  these  dormi- 
tories were  insulated,  the  Air  National 
Guard  would  have  additional  training 
facilities  that  would  increase  Phelps 
Collins  year-around  capacity  from 
6.000  to  an  estimated  10.000  personnel 
annually.  In  other  words,  for  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money  we 
could  increase  this  important  facility's 
usefulness  by  almost  double.  It  is  rare 
when  we  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
gel  that  much  bang  for  our  military 
buck. 

There  is  another  important  point 
that  should  be  considered.  There  are 
only  four  permanent  Air  Guard  train- 
ing sites  in  the  country,  and  if  there  is 
no  room  for  units  to  train  here,  units 
must  be  deployed  overseas  for  train- 
ing. While  there  are  some  obvious  ben- 
efits from  sending  a  unit  overseas  for 
training,  there  is  also  one  great  disad- 
vantage—cost. If.  by  winterizing 
Phelps  Collins,  we  can  keep  one  unit 
from  having  to  train  overseas,  we  can 
probably  save  enough  money  to  imme- 
diately offset  this  $1.8  million  outlay. 
A  side  benefit,  of  course,  is  that  the 
economic  impact  which  accompanies 
an  activity  such  as  this  occurs  here  in 
this  country  rather  than  overseas. 

Phelps  Collins  plays  an  important 
part  in  our  total  defense  mission.  It  is 
a  frequently  used,  popular  site  for 
guardsmen  from  all  over  the  country. 
In  one  case.  Phelps  Collins  played  host 
to  59  F-15's  and  1.300  personnel  from 
the  1st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  from 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  VA.  My 
amendment  today  is  an  important  op- 
portunity to  add  substantially  to 
Phelps  Collins  capabilities. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  said,  this  amendment 
entails  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money.  It  deals  with  a  weatherizing 
program  in  an  area  that  needs  it.  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  believe 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  a 
meritorious  one.  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  would 
urge  its  adoption. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson: 
Page  53.  line  5.  insert  before  "and  "  the  fol- 
lowing: "plus  $755,000  for  a  facility  in  New 
Mexico." 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first,  I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Dellums  and  Mr.  Kramer 
for  their  hard  work  on  this  legislation. 
Their  efforts  are  appreciated  by  us  all. 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
1409  today  for  Mr.  Skeen  and  myself 
to  authorize  an  additional  $755,000  for 
the  construction  of  an  Army  armory  in 
Hobbs.  NM. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  offer  an 
amendment  authorizing  additional 
funds  for  anything  at  this  time  when 
we  are  giving  such  careful  consider- 
ation to  all  budget  requests.  In  this  in- 
stance, however.  I  feel  the  ultimate 
result  will  mean  a  savings— rather 
than  a  deficit— to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  State  of  New- 
Mexico,  in  reasonable  anticipation  of 
receiving  Federal  funds  for  much- 
needed  improvements  at  three  New- 
Mexico  armories,  appropriated  match- 
ing funds  of  25  percent  for  each  facili- 
ty under  consideration.  The  New 
Mexico  Legislature  appropriated 
$299,000  for  the  facility  to  be  built 
outside  of  Hobbs.  Believing  it  had 
clear  assurances  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  this  project,  the  State 
proceeded  to  expend  $15,604  on  archi- 
tect/engineer services  for  the  pro- 
posed facility.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  spent  $29,000  to  complete 
the  design  phase  of  the  project— as 
clear  an  indication  as  I  know  that  all 
signals  were  go  for  the  Hobbs  Armory. 
On  top  of  these  compelling  facts,  the 
propo-sed  armory  just  outside  of  Hobbs 
is  scheduled  to  replace  two  existing  ar- 
mories which  are  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
repair, the  construction  of  one  new  fa- 
cility will  cost  less  than  the  renovation 
and  operation  of  the  two  armories  in 
the  area.  This  proposed  consolidation 
move  is  part  of  an  overall  effort  by  the 
Guard  to  improve  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness at  its  armories— the  National 
Guard  anticipates  a  net  savings  in  the 

long  term  as  a  result  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  two  existing  facilities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  funds  are  not 

appropriated  for  this  facility,  there  is 


a  slim  chance  that  it  could  receive 
funds  if.  for  some  reason,  additional 
funds  become  available  at  DOD  over 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year— but  only 
if  the  project  is  authorized  by  us 
today. 

Obviously,  everyone  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed on  this  project— the  State  has  ap- 
propriated the  matching  funds,  the 
plans  are  complete,  the  initial  invest- 
ment has  been  made  by  both  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government  and. 
most  importantly,  the  National  Guard 
in  New  Mexico  is  in  desperate  need  of 
new  facilities.  The  project  was  not 
dropped  from  the  DOD  budget  request 
for  lack  of  need— need  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  all  plans  and  studies.  It  was 
dropped  from  the  DOD  military  con- 
struction request  simply  because  not 
enough  funds  were  anticipated  to  meet 
military  construction  needs  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  While  we  are  hoping  DOD 
will  come  back  with  a  request  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  we  are  uncertain  whether 
the  State  matching  funds  will  still  be 
around  to  supplement  the  building  of 
the  facility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  which  is  important  to 
both  New  Mexico  and  the  training  and 
military  preparedness  of  our  national 
guardsmen. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  explained,  this  is  a 
project  that  has  already  received  pri- 
ority in  that  it  was  scheduled  to  be  in 
the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  gentleman  presented  the  sub- 
committee with  a  number  of  reasons 
why  that  program  ought  to  be  moved 
from  fiscal  year  1987  to  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  the  subcommittee  sees  no 
objection  to  it.  We  would  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  VII? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
VIII. 

The  text  of  title  VIII  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  VIll-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
.s/.r:  nor  f:xTf:\siit\  oy  aithority  for  vertais 

PILOT  I'ROdRA  tf.S. 

la/  BvildtoLease  Program— Paragraph 
(9/  of  section  2828fg/  of  title  10.  Untied 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  sinking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1.  1985"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1986". 

lb'  Rental  Guarantee  Program.— Subsec- 
tion ihl  of  section  802  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1984  iPublic 
Law  98-115:  97  StaL  783.  789).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  September  30.  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    September  30.  1986". 


sf:(.  Ml.  FAMiry  hoisish  inn  pa  stliahility 

la)  LiABiLirr  for  Failure  To  Clean  Satis- 
factorily.—Subsection  la)  of  section  277S  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended- 
11/  by  inserting  "iD"  after  "la)":  and 
12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folloir- 
ing  new  paragraph: 
"12)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces— 
"lA)  who  IS  assigned  or  provided  a  family 
housing  unit:  and 

"IB)  who  fails  to  clean  satisfactorily  that 
housing  unit  las  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense) 
upon  termination  of  the  assignment  or  pro- 
vision of  that  housing  unit, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the 
cost  of  cleaning  made  necessary  as  a  result 
of  that  failure. ". 

lb)  Conforming  Amendments— Hi  Subsec- 
tion lb)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "im  the  case  of  liability  under  sub- 
section la/11))"  after  "including". 

12)  Subsection  lOU)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  la/" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
la/il/.  or  the  cost  of  any  cleaning  made  nec- 
essary by  a  failure  to  clean  satisfactorily  a 
family  housing  unit  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion la)i2). ". 

13)  Subsection  id)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  failure  to  clean 
satisfactorily  a  family  housing  unit"  ajter 
"lor  the  equipment  or  furnishings  of  a 
family  housing  unit)". 

141  Subsection  le)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"le)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Such  regulations  shall  include— 

"ID  regulations  for  determining  the  cost 
of  repairs  and  replacements  made  necessary 
as  the  result  of  abuse  or  negligence  for  which 
a  member  is  liable  under  subsection  ia)il): 

"12)  regulations  for  determining  the  cost 
of  cleaning  made  necessary  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  to  clean  satisfactorily  for  which  a 
member  is  liable  under  subsection  ia)>2): 
and 

"13)  provisions  for  limitations  of  liability, 
the  compromise  or  waiver  of  claims,  and  the 
collection  of  amounts  owed  under  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

ic)  Clerical  Amendments.— 11/  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"S2'"5.  Liability  of  meml>frt  aMtignrd  to  military 

houting  ". 

12/  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
165  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"2775.    Liability    of   members    assigned    to 
military  housing. ". 

SKC.  ««  PREOdTPASn  TKRMISATIOS  COSTS. 

la/  In  GENERAL.-Section  2828id/  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

11/  by  inserting  "il/"  after  "id/":  and 

12/  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"12/  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  this  paragraph  in  connec- 
tion with  a  lease  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion Ic/.  Any  such  agreement  shall  be  .for  any 
period  not  m  excess  of  three  years  and  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  a  devel- 
oper for  any  costs  resulting  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  lease  during  the  construction 
of  the  housing  units  that  are  to  be  occupied 
pursuant  to  the  lease.  Any  agreement  en 
tered  into  under  this  paragraph  shall  m 
elude  a  provision  that  the  obligation  of  thr 
United  States  to  make  payments  under  thr 
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agreement  xn  any  fiscal  year  is  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations.  ". 

ib>  ErrECTivE  Date.  — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  198S. 

SfX.  M$4.  AC  TlilTIKS  l\<  I.I  DF.n  WITHI\  4ITHOKIZA 
r/«VS  fyiR  MILITARY  FAMILY  HOISIMi 

(at  Construction  and  Acquisition  or 
Family  Housing. —Section  2821  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  neic  subsec- 
tion: 

"idl  Amounts  authorized  by  law  for  con- 
struction and  acquisition  of  military  family 
housing  and  facilities  include  amounts  for— 

"(II  minor  construction: 

"(2/  improvements  to  existing  military 
family  housing  units  and  facilities: 

"(31  relocation  of  military  family  housing 
units  under  section  2827  of  this  title:  and 

"(4)  architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  construction  design. ". 

<b)  Family  Housing  Support.  — dJ  Chapter 
169  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  2832  the  following  new  section: 
".<S  2H33.  Family  hou$ing  tupport 

"Amounts  authorized  by  law  for  support 
of  military  family  housing  include  amounts 
for- 

"(II  operating  expenses: 

"(21  leasing  expenses: 

"(31  maintenance  of  real  property  ex- 
penses: 

"141  payments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
mortgage  debts  incurred:  and 

"(S)  payments  of  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  V.S.C.  171SmJ.". 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  II  of  such  chapter  u  amended 
by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
2832  the  following  new  item: 
"2833.  Family  housing  support.  ". 
SEC.  MtS.  OOMESTK   FAMILY  HOISIMi  LIMITATKISS. 

(a)  In  General —Section  2828(b)(3l  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

111  by  striking  out  "(3)  Not"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(31(A)  Except  as  provided  m 
subparagraph  (Bl.  not":  and 

(21  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(B)  During  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
the  number  of  housing  units  that  may  be 
leased  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  increased  by  SOO  units 
for  each  such  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  provide  written  notification  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  location,  purpose,  and  cost  of 
the  additional  units  permitted  by  this  sub- 
paragraph. Such  notification  shall  be  made 
periodically  as  the  leases  are  entered  into  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.  — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  198S. 

sue.  *•».  sALFA \d-rf:pi.a(fmf\t tra.\.sa<tio\s 

(a)  Extension  of  Authority  for  Sale-and- 
Replacement  Transactions.— Section  807(c) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1984  (Public  Law  No.  98.1  IS:  97  Stat. 
786).  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
198S"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1,  1986". 

(b)  Approval  of  Transactions.  —  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  carry  out  the  following 
saleand-replacement  transactions  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2667a  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code: 

(1)  The  sale  and  replacement  of  warehous- 
ing facilities  at  Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii. 

(21  The  sale  and  replacement  of  a  noncom- 
missioned   officers   professional   education 


center,  a  band  center,  and  a  combat  oper- 
ations center  at  March  Air  Force  Base.  Cali- 
fornia. 

SEC.  Mr.  TI  RSKKY  SELEnillS  PRIHF.ni  RES 

(a)  In  General. -Chapter  169  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subchapter  111  the  following 
new  section: 

".<f  28S2.  Turn-key  Meterlion  proffdurf 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  may  use  one-step  turnkey 
selection  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
authorized  military  construction  projects. 

"(2)  In  this  section,  one-step  turnkey  se- 
lection procedures'  means  procedures  used 
for  the  selection  of  a  contractor  on  the  basis 
of  price  and  other  evaluation  criteria  to  per- 
form, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
firm  fixed-price  contract,  both  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  facility  using  per- 
formance specifications  supplied  by  the  Sec- 
retary concemeiL 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  not.  during  any  fiscal  year,  enter 
into  more  than  three  contracts  for  military 
construction  projects  using  procedures  au- 
thorized by  this  section. 

"(c)  The  authority  of  a  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  under  this  section  shall 
expire  on  October  1.  1991.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  subchapter 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  2861  the  following: 

"2862.  Turnkey  selection  procedures.  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.  — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  198S. 

.SEC.  WA  COMMIMTY  PLA\M\C,  AS-SISTASCE 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  plan- 
ning and  design  purposes  to  provide  com- 
munity planning  assistance  when  local  re- 
sources are  not  sufficient,  by  grant  or  other- 
wise, as  follows: 

(1)  To  assist  communities  located  near 
newly  established  Light  Infantry  Division 
Posts.  S2.000.000. 

(2)  To  assist  communities  located  near 
newly  established  homeports  under  the 
Naval  Strategic  Dispersal  Program, 
1 3.000. 000. 

SEC    HM.   MADK.A.S  ARMY  MEDICAL  CE.\TEK  FIIRT 

LEWIS  WASHi.wrtiy 

(a)  In  General.— Section  601  (cJ  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1985  (Public  Law  98-407:  98  Stat.  1512).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (b)"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  ",  the  amount  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)(1).  and  $326.800. 000  (the  amount 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  Mad- 
igan  Army  Medical  Center.  Fort  Lewis. 
Washington)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.  — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1.  1985. 

SAT.  »;».  lyTERSKRUCE  EXCHA.WES. 

Section  2571  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  No  agency  or  official  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  may  es- 
tablish any  regulation,  program,  or  policy  or 
take  any  other  action  which  precludes,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned from  carrying  out  this  section.  ". 
SEC  nil  PI.A\  fy/R  (I.EAMP  (IF  RIHKY  Mdl  \TAI\ 
ARSENAL. 

(a)  In  General.  — The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  develop  and  transmit,  by  Decem- 


ber 31.  1985.  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  a  comprehensive  plan  for  completing 
the  cleanup  of  contaminated  sites,  struc- 
tures, equipment,  and  natural  resources  at 
or  near  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  near 
Denver.  Colorado,  by  September  30.  1993. 

(b)  Specific  Requirements  -In  such  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  — 

(1)  describe  m  detail  the  various  phases 
for  the  project,  along  with  the  completion 
dates  and  a  pnonty  ranking  of  the  goals  for 
each  such  phase: 

(2)  provide  cost  estimates  for  each  such 
phase  and  for  the  total  project: 

(3)  provide  findings  and  conclusions 
reached  as  a  result  of  consultation,  before 
the  transmittal  of  the  plan,  with  State  and 
local  officials  (including  officials  of  water 
districts)  and  the  general  public: 

(4)  provide  that  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation with  such  officials  and  the  general 
public  will  be  carried  out  throughout  the 
process  of  cleaning  up  the  Arsenal: 

(5)  provide  for  priority  cleanup  of— 

(A)  the  most  seriously  contaminated  areas 
at  the  Arsenal,  including  the  areas  known  as 
Basin  F.  Basin  A.  and  section  36: 

(Bl  other  areas  at  the  Arsenal  which 
should  be  afforded  priority  treatment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public,  including  the 
areas  known  as  sections  7.  8.  11.  and  12:  and 

(C)  any  sites,  structures,  equipment,  or 
natural  resources  located  outside  the  Arse- 
nal that  have  l>een  contaminated  by  activi- 
ties earned  out  at  the  Arsenal. 

(6)  provide  for  the  cleanup  of  the  areas  de 
scnbed  in  paragraph  (5)  without  regard  to 
whether  a  final  disposal  site  for  hazardous 
substances  from  the  Arsenal  has  been  select- 
ed; 

(7)  establish,  as  a  priority,  the  use  of 
waste-treatment  technologies  that  will 
reduce  significantly  the  amount  and  toxici- 
ty level  of  hazardous  substances  at  or  near 
the  A  rsenaL 

(8)  provide  for  selection  of  a  final  disposal 
site  for  hazardous  substances  from  the  Arse- 
nal m  a  manner  that  will  take  into  consid- 
eration sites,  within  and  outside  of  Colora- 
do, that- 

(A)  are  geologically  suitable  to  serve  as 
such  a  disposal  site:  and 

(B)  are  located  within  areas  the  governing 
bodies  of  which  have  expressed  a  willingness 
to  have  such  a  disposal  site  located  therein: 

(9)  provide  that  all  activities  in  the  plan 
will  be  earned  out  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  applicable  Federal  and 
State  environmental  laws.  but.  in  the  case  of 
State  laws,  only  to  the  extent  that  such  laws 
are  in  effect  on  May  15.  1985: 

(10)  provide  findings  and  conclusions 
reached  as  a  result  of  studying  the  feasibili- 
ty and  cost  of  cleansing  groundwater  on  an 
expedited  basis  at  the  sources  of  contamina- 
tion on  the  Arsenal:  and 

(11)  include  a  statement  concerning  any 
reprogrammmg  or  supplemental  appropna- 
tion  of  funds  that  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1986  in  order  to  assure  an  expedi- 
tious implementation  of  the  plan. 

SE(     nil    PRdJEir  AMOl  \T  fyiR  FflHT  DRI  M.  SEW 
YORK 

(a)  In  General.  — The  amount  established 
for  a  project  at  Fort  Drum.  New  York,  by 
section  101  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-407:  98 
Stat.  1495)  IS  hereby  increased  by 
$82,500,000. 

(b>  Funding— Funds  appropnated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1985  for  military  construction 
functions  of  the  Army  that  remain  available 
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for  obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  available,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropnation  Acts,  for  the  military  con- 
struction project  descnbed  in  subsection  (a), 
m  the  amount  of  t82.500.000. 

(c)  Cost  of  Projects.— Notwithstanding 
the  cost  variations  authorized  by  section 
2853  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any 
other  cost  vanations  authorized  by  law.  the 
limit  established  by  section  601(cl  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1985.  on  the  total  cost  of  all  projects  carried 
out  under  section  101  of  that  Act  is  hereby 
increased  by  S82.500.000. 

(d)  Effective    DATE.-This    section    shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1985. 
SEC  HI},  material  at.^ayal  base  MIRFOLK.  IIR 

(US I A 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  provide, 
without  compensation,  to  the  City  of  Nor- 
folk. Vir^nio.  not  more  than  50.000  cubic 
yards  of  dredged  matenal  located  at  the 
Naval  Base.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  if  such  city 
agrees  to  bear  all  costs  and  liabilities  associ- 
ated with  loading,  transporting,  using,  or 
otherwise  handling  such  matenal. 
SEC  »I4  LASD  COSVEYASCE  TO  THE  I  SITED 
states  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEE:  COLO- 
RADO SPRISGS.  COLORADO 

(a)  In  GENERAL-Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee,  without 
monetary  consideration,  all  nghU  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  Slates  in  and  to  the 
approximately  3.98  acres  of  land  and  im- 
provem.enls  near  Colorado  Spnngs.  Colora- 
do, that  are  being  leased  to  such  Committee 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  806  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1980. 

(b)  Conditions.  — The  conveyance  described 
m  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject— 

(1)  to  the  condition  that  the  land  and  im- 
provements so  conveyed  shall  be  used  by  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  solely  for 
facilities  and  activities  of  such  Committee: 

(21  to  the  condition  that  if  such  land  and 
improvements  are  not  used  for  the  purpose 
descnbed  in  paragraph  (11.  all  nghL,  title, 
and  interest  m  and  to  them  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States,  which  shall  have  the  light 
of  immediate  entry  thereon:  and 

(3)  to  such  other  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescnbe  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Description  of  Land— The  exact  de 
scription  of  the  land  and  improvements  de 
scribed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined 
by  a  sun'cy  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
SEC  his   alteratios  is  trailer  park  expas- 

SIOS.  HASSCOM  AIR  FORCE  BA.SE.  MAS- 

SACHtSETTS. 
(a)  In  General —In  providing  for  the  trail- 
er park  at  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base.  Massa- 
chusetU.  and  the  expansion  of  such  park  as 
authorized  by  section  302  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1985.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au 
thonty  to  terminate  leasehold  rights  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  exchange 

(1)  leasehold  rights  to  other  land  held  by 
such  Authonty:  and 

(2)  the  construction,  by  such  Authonty  or 
its  designee,  of  roads,  utilities,  and  trailer 
pads  on  such  other  land  m  accordance  with 
specifications  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(bl  Limitation. -The  termination  of  the 
leasehold  nghls  by  the  Secretary  shall  not 
become  effective  until  the  completion  of  the 
construction  descnbed  in  subsection  (a)(2). 


SE(    HIS.  TRASSFEK>  I  KM  >,«%/>(.  THF  SECRETARl 
OF  THE  ARMY 

(a I  Transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  — The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  transfer,  without  reimbursement, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  a  tract  (with 
any  improvements  thereon)  of  18.5  acres 
(more  or  less)  adjacent  to  Fort  McNair  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  — Upon  the  relocation  of  the  Army  In- 
telligence and  Security  Command  and  other 
defense  activities  from  Arlington  Hall  Sta- 
tion to  new  quarters,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  transfer,  without  reimbursement, 
approximately  72  acres  of  the  tract  of  land 
known  as  Arlington  Hall  Station,  together 
with  improvements  thereon,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  to  be  used  as  a  center  for  training 
m  foreign  affairs,  and  for  other  purposes  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

SEC  HIT.  LASD  EXCHASCE.  JACKSOSYILLE.  FLORIDA 

(a)  In  GENERAL-Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (f).  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
NEW  MET  Company  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Company")  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  approximately  39.5  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  compnsing  a  portion  of  the 
Naval  Station,  MayporL  Florida,  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  Ribaull  Bay  Village  Navy  hous- 
ing area. 

(b)  Consideration.— In  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Company  shall  convey  to  the 
United  States  a  parcel  of  land  consisting  of 
approximately  31.7  acres  located  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Ribault  Bay  Village  Navy  hous- 
ing area. 

(c)  Obligations  of  PARTiES.-The  specific 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Compa- 
ny are  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing between  the  parties  dated  February 
19.  1985. 

(d)  Payment  By  The  Company— If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  conveyed  under 
subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  land  conveyed  under  subsection  (b), 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Compa- 
ny shall  pay  the  difference  to  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Survey.— The  exact  acreages  and  legal 
descnptions  of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
surveys  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  cost  of  any  such  survey  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Company. 

(f)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions. -The 
Secretary  may  require  such  additional  terms 
and  conditions  m  connection  with  the 
transaction  authorized  by  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
SEC   Hllt.  COSYEYA.SCE  OF  LASD  AT  SAVAL   WEAP- 

OSS    STATIOS.     CHARLESTOS.     SOITH 
CAROLISA. 

(a)  Authority  to  Convey. -Subject  to  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (gl.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  Westvaco  Corporation  (the  principal 
address  and  place  of  business  of  which  is 
299  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York,  and 
hereinafter  m  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Corporation")  all  nght.  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  m  and  to  approximate- 
ly 47.83  acres  of  improved  land  compnsing 
that  portion  of  the  Navy  Weapons  Station. 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  located  at  Re- 
mount Road  and  Virginia  Avenue,  in  the 
city  of  North  Charleston. 


(bl  Consideration —In  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  authorized  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Corporation  shall  pay  all  costs  for 
construction  and  occupancy  by  the  Navy  of 
"in  kind"  facilities  to  replace  those  on  the 
land  to  be  conveyed.  The  replacement  facili- 
ties shall  tie  constructed  by  the  Navy  on  the 
Naval  Weapons  Station  descnbed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  at  a  site  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Obligations  of  Parties.— The  specific 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Corpo- 
ration are  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  parties  that  became 
effective  Apnl  17.  1985.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  receive,  obligate,  and  disburse 
funds  received  under  subsection  (b)  to  cover 
design,  construction,  relocation,  and  related 
costs  specified  m  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding. 

(d)  Vacating  Property— Upon  completion 
and  occupancy  of  the  replacement  facilities 
by  the  Navy  and  payment  of  all  costs  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Navy  shall  promptly 
vacate  the  property  descnbed  in  subsection 
(a)  and  convey  it  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the 
Corporation. 

(ei  Payment  of  any  Excess.— If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  improved  land  conveyed 
under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  consider- 
ation paid  under  subsection  (b),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  Corporation 
shall  pay  the  difference  to  the  United  States. 

(f)  Legal  Description  of  Land.  -  The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  descnption  of  any  land 
conveyed  under  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  survey  which  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  such  survey  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Corporation. 

(g)  Additional  TsRMS.-The  Secretary  may 
require  such  additional  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropnate  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums: 
Page  59.  line  5.  strike  out  Section"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Effective  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  section". 

Page  64.  line  20.  strike  out  1985'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

Mr.  DELLUMS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  strictly  technical  in 
nature:  it  simply  corrects  clerical  and 
printing  errors  in  the  bill;  it  changes 
no  substantive  provision.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MF    WHITEHURST 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Whitemurst: 
Page  54.  Ime  13.  strike  out    Secretary  of  De- 
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fense"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary 
of  Defense  or  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is 
not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy". 

Page  54.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following; 

(b)  Authority  of  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation.—Section  2775  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  by  inserting 
after  "the  Secretary  of  Defense"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
when  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  inserting  after  "or 
defense  agency  concerned"  the  following;  ". 
or  the  operating  expenses  account  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  as  appropriate". 

Page  54.  line  18,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Page  55.  line  7.  insert  after  "Defense"  the 
following:  ",  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation when  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  operat- 
ing as  a  service  in  the  Navy.". 

Page  55.  line  21.  strike  out  "(c>"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Mr.  WHITEHURST  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  extend  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  collect  for  damages  to  Govern- 
ment-furnished quarters  and  related 
equipment  and  furnishings  adminis- 
tered by  the  Coast  Guard.  The  current 
law  authorizes  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  collect  for  damages  to  quar- 
ters controlled  by  the  Department  and 
to  credit  the  funds  collected  to  the 
family  housing  and  operational  ac- 
count ot  the  appropriate  service.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  does 
not  have  that  same  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coast  Guard.  To  date,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  had  to  absorb  annual 
losses  of  approximately  $70,000  due  to 
this  oversight. 

I  consider  this  as  really  a  conform- 
ing amendment  since  the  existing  lan- 
guage of  section  2775  technically  in- 
cludes the  Coast  Guard,  and  my 
amendment  would  merely  clarify  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  could 
take  action  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members  of  the  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
WHITEHURST]  is  a  Very  diligent  and 
hardworking  member  of  the  subcom 
mittee;  one  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
He  offered  this  amendment;  we  re- 
viewed the  amendment  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  were  within  our  appropri- 
ate committee  jurisdiction,  and  the 
way   the   amendment   is   written   and 


presented.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  conforms 
with  the  jurisdiction.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection, and  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  WhitehurstI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFrERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton;  Add 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of  title 
VIII  (page  71.  after  line  9): 

SEr.  MI9  ARCHITEtTl  RAI.  AM)  EN(;iNeERIN(; 
SERVICES  RELATED  TO  CONSTRIC- 
TION OF  NATIONAL  (H  ARO  AR.MOR- 
lES. 

(a)  Contributions  to  States.— Subsection 
(e)  of  section  2233  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pro- 
cure, or  contribute  to  any  State  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  prtxrure.  architectural  and  en- 
gineering services  and  construction  design 
in  connection  with  facilities  to  be  estab- 
lished or  developed  under  this  chapter 
which  are  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law." 

(b)  Amount  of  Contribution.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  2236  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  contribution  made  for  an  armory 
under  section  2233(a)  (4)  or  (5)  of  thU  title 
may  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

(1)  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  architectur- 
al, engineering  and  design  services  (includ- 
ing advance  architectural,  engineering  and 
design  services  under  section  2233(e)  of  this 
title);  and 

"(2)  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  architectural, 
engineering  and  design  services)  calculated 
so  that  upon  completion  of  construction  the 
total  contribution  (including  the  contribu- 
tion for  architectural,  engineering  and 
design  services)  equals  75  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  construction  (Including  the  cost 
of  architectural,  engineering  and  design 
.services). 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  cost  of 
construction  under  this  subsection,  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory. Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, whichever  is  concerned,  may  not  in- 
clude the  cost  or  market  value  of  any  real 
property  that  it  has  contributed." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985. 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  ad- 
vance to  a  State  in  connection  with  a 
contribution  under  section  2233  of 
title  X  for  the  construction  of  Nation- 
al Guard  facilities.  100  percent  of  that 
cost  of  architectural,  engineering  and 


design  services  related  to  the  construc- 
tion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out 
that  this  proposed  amendment  would 
break  the  logjam  that  now  exists  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
advance  100  percent  of  the  cost  for  ar- 
chitectural, engineering  and  design 
services  for  these  projects  such  as  ar- 
mories and  the  like.  It  would  not 
change  the  present,  overall  cost-shar- 
ing ratio  of  75/25  percent. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  adds  no  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
language  change  amendment,  the  au- 
thority to  advance  Federal  funds  for 
architect  and  engineering  services  for 
design  of  National  Guard  armories  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  subcommittee  has  reviewed  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  believes 
the  language  is  meritorious  and  we 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  wish  to 
engage  the  chairman  in  a  short  collo- 
quy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
Missouri  delegation  are  interested  in  a 
project  in  the  St.  Louis  area,  and  I 
raise  this  issue  because  my  colleague 
and  friend.  Congressman  Young  from 
the  St.  Louis  area  is  presently  out  of 
the  country  on  business  at  this  time, 
and  there  is  the  proposed  project  of 
renovating  and  putting  back  in  better 
mobilization  state  the  facility  to  man- 
ufacture ammunition  in  the  St.  Louis 
area,  and  I  wish  to  direct  this  to  the 
chairman;  I  know  he  is  familiar  with 
it.  and  would  appreciate  his  comments 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  concern  about  the 
well-being  of  my  colleague's  interest, 
who  happens  to  be  out  of  the  country 
on  important  business. 

Our  staff  has  conversed  with  the 
gentleman's  staff:  and  we  have  learned 
that  the  gentleman  is  prepared  to 
submit  the  project  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  we  have  assured  the  gentleman 
that  his  request  will  receive  serious 
consideration  and  hopefully  be  incor- 
porated into  the  fiscal  year  1987  mili- 
tary construction  budget. 

So  we  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
concern,  as  we  understand  that  his 
prerogatives  are  being  preserved,  and 
we  will  simply  move  it  back  to  next 
year's  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  That  is  certainly 
fine.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 


sideration  and   his   understanding   on 
this  issue. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DANIEL 

Mr    DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daniel:  At  the 
end  of  the  title  VIII  (page  71.  after  line  9) 
add  the  following  new  section: 
SK<    xis   n  rmshim;  ok  HEnniN<;  for  home- 
less 

Section    2546   of   title    10.   United   SUles 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
.section  (e);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  sul)section  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection  (d): 

(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  provide 
bedding  for  support  of  shelters  for  the 
homele.ss  that  are  operated  by  entities  other 
than  the  Department  of  Defense.  Bedding 
may  be  provided  under  this  subsection  with- 
out reimbursement,  but  may  only  be  provid- 
ed to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  provision  of  such  bedding 
will  not  interfere  with  military  require- 
ments". 

Mr.  DANIEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

n  1530 
Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Members  will  recall.  2  years  ago  I  of- 
fered a  floor  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1984  (sec. 
305.  Public  Law  98-94)  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  authority  to  assist 
efforts  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
homeless.  Specifically,  it  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  repair  and 
rehabilitate  Department  of  Defense 
[DOD]  facilities  to  make  them  more 
suitable  for  use  as  shelters.  In  addi- 
tion, my  amendment  gave  DOD  the 
authority  to  spend  money  to  provide 
transportation,  bedding,  utilities,  secu- 
rity and  insurance  incidental  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  shelter. 

Since  that  time,  some  progress  has 
been  made.  Eight  shelters  have  been 
opened  and  negotiations  are  underway 
for  seven  more.  Altogether.  DOD  has 
spent  over  $1.7  million  and  this  level 
of  funding  will  steadily  increase  as  the 
program  becomes  more  established  in 
the  years  ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  have 
been  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  progress  at  some  sites  due  to 
the  reluctance  of  communities  and 
charitable  organizations  to  operate 
available  facilities  as  shelters  for  the 
homeless.  For  example,  DOD  spent 
$200,000  to  rehabilitate  a  barracks  at 
Camp  Parks,  CA.  but  repeated  efforts 
to  find  a  qualified  party  to  operate  a 
shelter  there  have  been  unsuccessful.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
DOD  can  only  be  a  partner  in  these  ef- 
forts. DOD  can  provide  the  facilities 


and  pay  some  of  the  support  costs,  but 
DOD  cannot  manage  or  operate  the 
shelters.  This  partnership  can  only 
work  if  communities  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations are  willing  to  come  forth 
with  the  assistance  and  effort  needed 
to  make  an  available  facility  into  a 
functioning  shelter. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
addresses  an  effort  by  DOD  to  in- 
crease its  assistance  of  the  homeless. 
For  some  time,  DOD  has  been  provid- 
ing cots  and  blankets  to  non-DOD 
shelters  on  the  basis  of  a  temporary 
loan.  Currently,  DOD  has  about  2,000 
cots  and  4,000  blankets  on  loan  to  vari- 
ous shelters  around  the  country. 

By  law,  DOD  cannot  provide  cots 
and  blankets  outright  and  this  creates 
a  number  of  problems.  First,  a  tempo- 
rary loan  of  cots  or  blankets  is  patent- 
ly unrealistic  and  DOD  does  not 
expect  to  have  these  items  returned 
after  use  by  the  homeless.  Second,  the 
accounting  process  involved  with  a 
temporary  loan  results  in  a  lot  cf  un- 
necessary red  tape.  For  example,  every 
90  days,  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
is  required  to  send  out  inspectors  to 
verify  the  need  to  continue  the  loan. 
In  addition,  the  stock  fund  carries 
these  items  as  'open  items"  requiring 
reimbursement,  but  it  is  not  legal  to 
reimburse  the  stock  fund  from  the 
O&M  account  for  this  purpose. 

My  amendment  would  remedy  this 
situation  by  authorizing  DOD  to  pro- 
vide bedding  to  non-DOD  shelters  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis.  This  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  "temporary  loans" 
of  these  items  and  the  resulting  un- 
necessary bookkeeping  and  redtape. 
Finally,  it  will  allow  the  O&M  account 
to  reimburse  the  stock  fund  for  the 
cots  and  blankets  provided  so  that 
they  can  be  replaced  with  newer  items. 
In  sum.  my  amendment  supports 
DOD  efforts  to  provide  cots  and  blan- 
kets to  non-DOD  shelters  as  "free 
issue  "  items  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  military  require- 
ments. Cold  weather  is  almost  upon  us 
and  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
will  insure  that  DOD  is  able  to  provide 
the  maximum  amount  of  assistance  to 
these  unfortunate  people  in  their  time 
of  greatest  need. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Daniel]  is  offering,  in  the  Chair's  esti- 
mation, a  meritorious  amendment. 

What  the  gentleman  seeks  to  do  is  to 
amend  that  portion  of  the  bill  to 
enable  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  blankets  and  cots  to  nine  DOD 
shelters  for  the  homeless  without  re- 


imbursement. This  happens  to  be  the 
"last  train  leaving." 

My  distinguished  colleague  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  has  as  its  jurisdiction 
the  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
count. 

The  gentleman  is  simply  offering  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  that  by  virtue 
of  how  it  is  written  is  appropriate  in 
this  bill.  We  think  it  is  meritorious, 
and  we  have  no  objection  whatsoever, 
and  we  urge  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Daniel]. 

The  junendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  KRAMER 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kramct:  Page 
62.  line  26.  insert  after  "Basin  A."  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  South  Plants  Area.". 

Page  64.  line  3.  strike  out  ".  buf  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  5  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon. 

Mr.  KRAMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  technical  in  nature.  It 
simply  is  intended  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  section  811  of  H.R.  1409. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Kramer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PENNY 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   Offered   By   Mr.   Penny:   At 
the  end  of  title  VIII,  add  the  following  new 
section: 
SEC  Ki».  limitation  on  T<rrAL  appropriations 

AtTHORIZED  BY  TITLES   I   THROl  (JH 
VIII 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$8,405,206,000. 

Mr.  PENNY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
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the  gentleman  what  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  is? 

Mr.  PENNY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  a  freeze  at  fiscal  year  1985 
levels. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  together  with  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pursell]. 
We  all  know  that  in  this  House  au- 
thorizations fuel  appropriations.  If  we 
continue  to  increase  authorization 
levels  as  we  have  done  in  this  military 
construction  bill,  we  are  going  to  lock 
ourselves  into  higher  appropriation 
levels  than  we  can  afford  in  future 
years. 

We  have  huge  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits facing  this  Nation,  and  many  of  us 
in  this  House  felt  that  one  way  to  stop 
those  deficits  from  growing  is  to  freeze 
the  budget  across  the  board. 

So  far  this  year  we  have  offered 
freeze  amendments  to  most  appropria- 
tions and  authorization  bills  that  have 
been  brought  forward.  In  almost  every 
instance  those  amendments  have  been 
adopted,  and  in  fact  in  many  instances 
we  have  reduced  spending  in  those 
measures  below  last  year's  levels. 

In  this  area,  in  the  area  of  military 
construction,  we  have  seen  phenome- 
nal growth  in  the  last  5  years.  There 
has  been  a  250-percent  increase  in 
funding  in  this  area  of  the  Federal 
budget  in  just  that  5-year  timeframe. 
So  if  there  is  any  one  area  in  the 
budget  where  we  certainly  can  live 
within  a  freeze  level,  it  ought  to  be  the 
military  construction  authorization 
programs. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  in  confer- 
ence committee  with  the  other  body 
on  something  called  HoUings-Gramm- 
Rudman.  That  proposal  will  require  us 
to  make  across-the-board  reductions  in 
the  next  several  fiscal  years  in  which 
we  exceed  certain  spending  targets. 
Those  spending  targets  call  for  us  to 
reduce  by  $36  billion  per  year  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  until  we  reach  a  balanced 
budget. 

That  is  going  to  call  for  us  to  make 
some  tough  choices  in  the  Federal 
budget.  I  think  we  can  begin  by 
making  those  tough  choices  here  in 
the  military  construction  bill  today, 
and  I  advocate  adoption  of  this  freeze. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  PENNY 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums  as  a 
sub.stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Penny:  Add  the  following  new  section 


at  the  end  of  title  VIII  (page  71.  after  line 
9): 

SEC.  HIS.  LIMITATION  ON  AI'THORIZATIONS  iiV  AH 
PROPRIATIONS 

Notwithstandmg  any  other  provision  of 
thi.s  Act.  the  maximum  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  thi.s  Act  Ls  $9,200,000. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  offering  his 
amendment.  Certainly  in  my  estima- 
tion, the  thrust  of  the  amendment  is 
meritorious.  We  have  chosen  to  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  rather  than 
challenging  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment, simply  reiterating  why  we  are 
offering  this  amendment.  With  your 
indulgence.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to 
rehash  recent  history. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  military 
construction  authorization  bill  at  the 
level  of  $10.3  billion  in  a  military 
budget  in  excess  of  $322  billion. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution, 
agreed,  in  the  course  of  that  debate 
that  waged  over  several  days,  that  the 
military  function  would  be  frozen  at 
fiscal  year  1985  levels,  which  meant  a 
reduction  of  approximately  $3  billion 
from  the  President's  request  of  $322 
billion  down  to  a  figure  of  $292  billion, 
which  would  freeze  the  military 
budget  at  fiscal  year  1985  authoriza- 
tion levels.  That  figure.  $292  billion, 
was  a  figure  given  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  as  a  ceiling 
against  which  they  could  not  exceed. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House,  attempting  to  allocate  its 
responsibilities  within  the  framework 
of  that  charge  to  freeze  at  fiscal  year 
1985  levels  the  $292  billion,  agreed  to 
establish  priorities  within  that.  They 
decided  that,  based  on  rather  rapid  es- 
calation in  our  procurement  and  R&D 
function,  that  those  two  functions 
would  lake  the  largest  part  of  the  cut. 
Therefore,  the  priorities  would  gravi- 
tate toward  readiness  and  quality  of 
life  which,  over  the  years,  had  not 
been  a  high  priority  but.  I  would 
submit,  a  secondary  priority,  because 
we  have  tended  in  this  body  to  be 
grossly  preoccupied  with  the  technolo- 
gy of  death  and  all  the  instruments 
therefor.  But  we  have  not  focused  as 
diligently  as  many  of  us  think  we 
should  on  the  human  side  of  this 
equation. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  gave  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Installations  and  Facilities, 
Military  Construction,  a  smaller  per- 
centage cut  but  still  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  $292  billion.  We  were 
given  the  figure  of  $718  million  to  cut. 
The  subcommittee  went  about  its  busi- 
ness and  not  only  achieved  that  mark 
but  it  exceeded  that  mark  by  a  few 
million  dollars. 

We  came  in  with  a  budget  figure  of 
$759  million  below  the  Presidents  re- 


quest of  $10.3  billion.  We  therefore  re 
ported  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  their  ratifica 
tion.  to  the  floor  of  this  body  a  figure 
of  $9.55  billion  fully  within  the  $292 
billion  freeze  figure. 

Now  a  very  interesting  thing.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleague,  that  my 
colleague  went  to  the  conference  with 
the  other  body  and  agreed  to  a  $10  bil 
lion  increase  in  the  authorization  level 
from  $292  to  $302  billion. 

One  would  think  then  that  the  mili- 
tary construction  budget  would  be  in 
creased.  But  when  the  smoke  settled 
from  the  agreements  that  were  arrived 
at  in  the  large  conference,  the  figure 
that  was  given  to  the  military  con- 
struction function  was  not  $9.55  bil- 
lion but  $9.2  billion.  What  this  amend 
ment  does  is  say.  simply,  notwith- 
standing any  other  action  that  we 
have  taken  on  this  floor,  that  this  bill 
would  not  authorize  appropriations  in 
excess  of  the  $9.2  billion,  which  would 
leave  us  at  the  amount  agreed  to  in 
the  conference,  it  would  take  us 
almost  $4  billion  below  the  $9.55  bil 
lion  which  was  below  the  freeze  level. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  we  au 
thorized  $9.16  billion  last  year.  So  we 
are  only  a  pittance  above  the  author! 
zation  level.  I  would  simply  say  to  my 
colleague  that  I  understand  freeze 
that  appropriation  level,  but  just  one 
final  point  I  would  make:  Authoriza- 
tion bills,  unfortunately,  by  their 
nature,  are  always  higher  than  appro- 
priation bills  because  you  must  fund 
the  entire  project. 

For  example,  if  you  fund  a  project  at 
$30  million,  we  have  to  authorize  $30 
million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
lums was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  can  look  at  that  $30  mil- 
lion authorization  and  say.  "Look,  you 
can  only  spend  $6  million  in  this  fiscal 
year."  We  therefore  appropriate  $6 
million.  You  see.  but  you  cannot  au- 
thorize $6  million,  you  have  to  author- 
ize the  entire  project.  It  may  be 
funded  over  several  years,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  authoriza- 
tion bills  tend  to  be  a  little  higher. 

What  I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  I  take  second  to 
no  one  in  this  body  to  challenging  the 
efficacy  of  the  military  budget— I  have 
offered  several  alternatives  myself. 
and  believe  that  we  ought  to  cut  the 
military  budget  by  substantial  billions 
of  dollars— but  I  would  simply  say  that 
in  this  process  we  worked  very  dili- 
gently to  enhance  the  quality  of  life.  I 
would  say  if  the  gentleman  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  substitute,  this  gen 
tleman  certainly  can  promise  that  we 


would  not  come  in  here  higher  than 
$9.02  billion,  and  we  will  try  diligently 
to  come  in  below  that  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute  so  that  I  may 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  the  approach 
that  the  gentleman  has  suggested  a 
reasonable  middle  ground  because  in 
fact  it  will  leave  us  in  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  with  an  authorization  level 
that  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
reason  of  the  diligence  of  our  staff,  I 
note  a  technical  error,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  modify  my  substitute 
amendment  to  read  •$9,200,000,000.  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums  as 
modified  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Penny:  Add  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  of  title  VIII  (page  71, 
after  line  9): 

SE(    Kl».  LIMITATION  ON  AITHORIZATIONS  OF  AP 
PROPRIATIONS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  maximum  amount  authorized 
10  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  is 
$9,200,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dellums], 
as  modified,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Penny],  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  are  about  to 
conclude  debate  on  the  bill.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  I  want  to  rise  and  congratulate 
my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  his  perseverance  in  behalf 
of  junior  enlisted  people.  He  has  a 
long-time  record  in  this  field.  I  remem- 
ber several  years  back  when  we  were 
debating  a  bill  that  came  out  of  my 
Personnel  Subcommittee  at  that  time 
involving  housing  for  junior  enlisted 
personnel,   the   gentleman   from  Cali- 


fornia came  to  me  and  said,  'Coach,  I 
am  ready  to  go  in  any  time  you  need 
me." 

He  went  to  the  well  of  this  House, 
and  we  were  able  to  pass  that  bill  with 
his  help. 

It  came  about  at  a  time  a  lot  of 
people  over  in  the  other  body  were 
saying  that  we  do  not  need  junior  en- 
listed quarters,  "If  the  Army  had  in- 
tended for  you  to  have  a  wife,  they 
would  have  issued  you  one. "  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  his  ef- 
forts. The  gentleman  has  always  been 
a  strong  supporter  in  behalf  of  junior 
people  in  our  military,  so-called 
"grunts,"  as  we  call  them. 

I  just  felt  that  I  should  take  the 
microphone  and  express  to  him  my  ap- 
preciation. I  am  sure  other  senior 
members  of  the  committee  share  that 
as  well. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma:  Add  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  cf  title  VIII  (page  71.  after  line  9): 

SEC   KI9  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Section  2860  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■sec    2H(>0  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Funds  appropriated  to  a  military  depart- 
ment or  defense  agency  for  a  fiscal  year  for 
military  construction  or  military  family 
housing  purposes  may  remain  available 
beyond  such  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  funds 
appropriated  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  99-103. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1545 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  essen- 
tially a  technical  amendment  which 
amends  existing  law  under  section 
2860  of  title  10.  It  is  a  necessary 
amendment  as  a  part  of  an  initiative 
to  reform  and  oversee  the  actual  use 
of  appropriated  funds  for  military  con- 
struction. The  provisions  of  existing 
law  had  their  origin  in  a  prior  Appro- 
priations Committee  bill  which 
became  permanent  law  in  the  Military 
Construction  Codification  Act  (Public 
Law  97-115).  The  provisions  were  ini- 
tially adopted  at  the  request  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  give  the  serv- 
ices flexibility  in  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds.  However,  the  services  have 


used  this  authority  to  excess  in  financ- 
ing prior  year  projects  with  current 
year  appropriations  and  funding  cur- 
rent year  projects  with  prior  year  ap- 
propriations. In  other  words,  it  has 
permitted  the  services  to  move 
projects  between  fiscal  years  without 
ever  having  to  report  it  to  the  Con- 
gress or  even  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  This  has  obviously 
created  confusion  and  made  it  virtual- 
ly impossible  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  the  Congress  to  determine  the 
financial  status  of  military  construc- 
tion accounts.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
proposing  the  existing  flexibility  be  re- 
scinded by  amending  the  existing  law. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  authorizing 
subcommittee  knows,  our  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction had  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  seeking  a  waiver  of 
clause  2  of  rule  21  to  our  bill  which 
contains  this  same  basic  provision.  Mr. 
Montgomery  of  your  committee  had 
objected  to  such  a  waiver  strictly  on 
procedural  grounds  indicating  that  it 
was  legislation  and  should  be  included 
in  this  authorization  bill.  My  under- 
standing is  that  your  committee  has 
no  objections  to  this  amendment. 
Therefore.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  legislation  before  us.  We 
have  reviewed  it.  We  accept  it.  We 
have  no  objection,  and  we  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  PANETTA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Panetta:  Add 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of  title 
VIII  (page  71.  after  line  9): 

SF.C    KI9    off-post  rental   NOISING   LEASE   IN- 

demnity  pilot  program 

(a)  Establishment  of  Procram  by  Secre- 
tary OF  Defense -d)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  a  pilot  program  to  lest 
the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  program 
under  which  each  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  may  guarantee  compensation  of 
any  person  who  leases  a  rental  unit  to  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  for  any  breach  of 
the  lease  or  any  damage  to  the  rental  unit 
by  the  member. 

(2)  The  program  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  established  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  90-day  period  following  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  not  before 
October  1.  1985 

(b)  Actions  by  Secretaries  of  Military 
Departments.-(I)     In     accordance     with 
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action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  sut>section  (a),  each  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  shall  designate  one 
military  installation  in  the  United  States 
that  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Secre- 
tary to  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, any  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, to  the  extent  approved  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts,  may  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  person  who  leases  a  rental 
unit  to  any  memljer  of  the  armed  forces 
who  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre 
tary.  Any  agreement  under  this  paragraph 
shall  provide  that— 

(A)  the  term  of  the  agreement  shall  not 
be  for  more  than  one  year; 

(B)  the  member  shall  not  pay  a  security 
deposit: 

(C)  the  Secretary  (except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E))  shall  compen- 
sate the  lessor  for  any  breach  of  the  lease 
by  the  member  and  for  any  damage  to  the 
rental  unit  caused  by  the  member  or  by  any 
guest  or  dependent  of  the  member; 

(D)  the  total  liability  of  the  Secretary  for 
any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  any  damage 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  determines  would  have  been 
required  by  the  lessor  as  a  security  deposit 
absent  the  agreement  authorized  in  this 
paragraph; 

(E)  the  Secretary  shall  not  compensate 
the  lessor  for  any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for 
any  damage  described  in  subparagraph  (C) 
until  the  lessor  exhausts  any  remedies  avail- 
able to  the  lessor  against  the  member  for 
the  breach  or  damage;  and 

(F)  the  Secretary  shall  be  subrogated  to 
the  rights  of  the  lessor  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Secretary  compensates  the  lessor  for 
any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  any  damage 
described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(3)  Any  authority  of  a  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  exercised  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(c)  Garnishment  of  Pay  of  Member  of 
Armed  Forces.— Any  Secretary  who  com- 
pensates any  lessor  under  subsection  (b)  for 
any  damage  to  a  rental  unit  or  any  breach 
of  a  lease  by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
may  issue  a  special  order  under  section  1007 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  withholding  from  the  pay  of  the 
member  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  lessor  as  com- 
pensation for  the  breach  or  damage. 

(d)  Report  Requirement.— ( 1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  concerning  the  pilot  program 
established  under  subsection  (a),  including- 

(A)  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  pilot  program;  and 

<B)  recommendations  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  implementing  a  program  similar  to  the 
pilot  program  on  all  military  installations. 

(2)  The  report  referred  to  in  paragraph  <  1 ) 
shall  be  submitted  before  the  expiration  of 
the  18-month  period  following  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  pilot  program 
under  subsection  'at. 

(e)  Termination  of  Authority.— The  au- 
thority of  any  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment to  enter  into  any  contract  under 
subsection  'b)  shall  terminatt-  upon  the  ex 
piration  of  the  18-month  period  followinK 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  pilot 
program  under  subsectioii  (a). 

(f )  Definitions  -  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 


(1)  The  term  "armed  forces'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101<4) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "military  department"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
101(7)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  PANETTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  military 
construction  authorization.  H.R.  1409. 
which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  establish  a  pilot  program  involving 
military  personnel  and  their  civilian 
landlords.  This  amendment  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  each  branch  the  au 
thority  to  designate  one  military  in- 
stallation in  the  United  States  for  par- 
ticipation in  this  program.  Under  this 
pilot  program,  landlords  would  agree 
to  waive  security  deposits  when  rent- 
ing housing  units  to  military  person- 
nel. In  return,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  agree  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment on  any  breach  of  lease  or 
damage,  and  to  take  that  money  out  of 
the  service  member's  paycheck.  This 
pilot  program  would  run  for  1  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  could 
evaluate  its  results  and  consider  the 
possibility  of  enlarging  the  program. 

All  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the 
tremendous  financial  and  emotional 
pressures  inflicted  on  our  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families.  This  already 
tense  situation  is  made  even  worse 
during  a  permanent  change  of  station 
move.  Travel  and  relocation  expenses 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  service 
men  and  women.  Reimbursement 
comes  later,  although  only  $1  out  of 
every  $4  spent  on  a  PCS  move  are  re- 
imbursed under  the  existing  system, 
according  to  an  Air  Force  study.  And 
when  a  military  family  arrives  in  a 
new  location,  it  must  meet  the  imme- 
diate costs  of  security  deposits,  first 
and  last  months'  rent,  utility  deposits, 
and  more.  Before  you  can  even  blink, 
the  military  family  can  be  $4,000  in 
debt.  And  2  years  later,  the  military 
family  has  to  go  through  the  whole 
process  again. 

This  year.  I  am  proud  to  say.  the 
Congress  has  come  a  long  way  in  deal- 
ing with  the  pressures  and  inequities 
inflicted  on  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  and  their  families.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  own  legislation,  H.R. 
1371.  was  the  first  legislative  effort  in 
this  area.  Many  of  my  proposals  re- 
garding PCS  moves  and  travel  ex- 
penses were  incorporated  in  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  authorization 
passed  by  the  House  last  month. 

One  of  my  proposals,  however,  and 
one  which  I  feel  could  lead  us  even 
further  down  the  road  toward  easing 
the  financial  burden  on  our  military 


family,    is    my    proposal    to    initiate   a 
pilot  program  involving  military  per 
sonnel  and  their  landlords.  Under  thi.'^ 
program,  a  landlord  would  agree  not 
to  require  a  security  deposit  or   last 
month's  rent  of  a  service  member.  In 
return,  the  military  post  at  which  tht 
individual  is  stationed  would  agree  to 
meet    any     financial     obligations     in 
volved  in  damage  or  a  breach  of  lease 
by  the  service  member  when  that  indi 
vidual  is  transferred  to  another  post 
The    amount    of    the    reimbursement 
could  not  exceed  the  amount  the  Sec 
retary  determines  would  have  been  re 
quired  by  the  lessor  as  a  security  de 
posit    if    no    pilot    program    were    in 
effect.     The     Secretary     of     Defense 
would  then  have  the  authority  to  gar 
nish  the  wages  of  the  service  member 
in  order  to  cover  any  funds  paid  out  to 
the  landlord. 

Thus,  no  appropriation  of  funds  i.s 
necessary  because  the  service  member 
would  be  ultimately  responsible  for 
meeting  the  costs  of  any  damage  or 
breach  of  lease.  Although  this  pilot 
program  would  involve  an  initial 
outlay  of  funds  to  reimburse  land- 
lords, this  outlay  of  funds  would  be 
done  at  the  same  time  money  was 
being  withheld  from  the  paycheck  of 
the  individual  service  member.  Thus, 
this  program  would  guarantee  that 
any  outlay  of  funds  would  be  matched 
with  incoming  funds,  so  that  no  ex- 
penditure or  appropriation  is  involved. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
landlords  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
are  interested  in  this  program.  They 
understand  the  hardships  imposed  on 
the  military  family,  and  they  under- 
stand that  this  program  guarantees 
payment  for  damages  and  breach  of 
lease,  so  long  as  the  payment  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  usual  securi- 
ty deposit.  They  realize.  al.so.  that  this 
program  would  relieve  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties they  experience  in  renting  to 
military  personnel.  This  program 
would  give  landlords  one  point  of  con- 
tact for  all  their  military  tenants  and 
a  source  of  information  regarding  mili- 
tary personnel  who  may  soon  be  trans- 
ferred, thus  enabling  landlords  to  pre- 
pare for  a  change  in  the  lease 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  success 
of  this  pilot  program  could  lead  to  a 
service  wide  program  that  would  per- 
manently solve  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  our  military  personnel, 
and  do  away  with  certainly  one  of 
their  largest  financial  burdens.  What 
is  more,  no  one  loses  in  this  program; 
everybody  wins.  Landlords  are  guaran- 
teed their  payment,  our  military  per- 
sonnel are  able  to  use  their  much- 
needed  money  for  necessities,  and  the 
services  are  guaranteed  reimburse 
ment  for  any  outlays  to  jilted  land 
lords.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
so  much  good  can  come  from  a  pro 
gram  that  will  not  cost  us  anything, 
and  yet  imagine  the  benefits. 


When  the  House  voted  earlier  to 
accept  many  of  my  proposals  to  ease 
the  burdens  on  our  military  personnel, 
service  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  we 
have  not  yet  addressed  one  of  the 
most  pressing,  and  financially  dis- 
abling, issues.  The  test  program  I  pro- 
pose would  address  this  issue,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it.  so 
that  one  day  our  military  men  and 
women  will  not  look  on  military  serv- 
ice as  a  financially  crippling  and  emo- 
tionally draining  experience. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  this  is 
a  meritorious  amendment.  This 
amendment  establishes  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  allow  the  branches  of  services 
to  establish  a  program  whereby  the  se- 
curity deposits  can  be  waived  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  I  have  toured  a 
number  of  military  bases  in  this  coun- 
try. You  find  a  young  married  person 
with  a  couple  of  children.  Let  us  say 
that  they  come  back  from  overseas 
into  the  United  States.  They  move 
into  the  Fort  Ord  area,  which  is  a 
resort  area,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
rather  high,  and  there  is  a  dearth  of 
affordable  housing.  That  young  couple 
has  to  come  up  with  the  first  month's 
rent,  the  last  months  rent,  and,  in 
some  instances,  exorbitant  security  de- 
posits that  force  them  to  have  to  take 
advances  on  their  salaries,  and  they 
seem  to  never  catch  up.  Many  of  them 
say,  "We  are  lucky  if  we  catch  up  by 
the  time  we  are  ready  to  move  to  our 
new  duty  station." 

We  think  that  if  our  young  people 
are  going  to  serve  in  the  military,  they 
should  certainly  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected in  that  respect.  We  think  that 
this  kind  of  a  demonstration  program 
may  lead  us  to  other  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  would  make  it  much  easier 
for  our  young  married  personnel  to 
serve.  As  my  distinguished  colleague 
said,  the  day  is  over  when  we  can 
make  the  statement  that  if  the  mili- 
tary wanted  you  to  have  a  wife,  they 
would  have  requisitioned  you  one.  The 
military  is  indeed  a  married  military, 
and  we  have  to  face  that  reality  and 
face  up  to  what  our  responsibilities  are 
in  light  of  that.  The  gentleman  has  of- 
fered an  important  amendment.  We 
agree  with  it,  and  we  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  MARLENEE 

Mr.   MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Marlenee: 
Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of 
title  VIII  (page  71.  after  line  9): 

SEC.  X19  CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND  AT  FORT  WILLIAM 
H   HARRISON.  MONTANA 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  convey,  without  monetary 
consideration,  to  the  State  of  Montana  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  approximately  65.4  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  located  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Fort  William  H.  Harrison.  Montana,  and 
presently  under  license  to  the  Slate  of  Mon- 
tana for  National  Guard  use. 

(b)  Conditions— (1)  The  conveyance  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  real  property  con- 
veyed be  used  to  establish  a  Montana  State 
Veterans'  Cemetery. 

(2)  If  the  properly  conveyed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  is  not  used  for  the  purposes 
described  in  paragraph  (1).  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  such  property  shall 
revert  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  the  right  of  immediate  entry 
thereon. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  to  the 
United  States  a  waterline  easement  for  use 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 

(c)  Legal  Description  of  Land.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  under  subsection 
(a)  and  of  the  easement  to  be  reserved 
under  subsection  (b)(3)  shall  be  determined 
by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  cost  of  any  such  survey  shall  be 
borne  by  the  State. 

(d)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
conveyance  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Mr.  MARLENEE  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered  as   read   and   printed   in   the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion to  title  VIII  of  H.R.  1409  would 
allow  for  65.4  acres  of  Department  of 
Defense  land  at  Fort  William  H.  Harri- 
son in  Montana,  that  is  on  long-term 
lease  to  the  Montana  National  Guard 
to  be  used  by  the  State  of  Montana  for 
a  veteran's  cemetery.  The  reason  for 
this  transfer  is  to  allow  the  State  of 
Montana  through  the  Montana  Na- 
tional Guard  to  develop  and  maintain 
a  cemetery  for  veterans.  The  Montana 
Slate  Legislature  has  already  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  establishment  of 
the  cemetery  contingent  upon  our  ac- 
tions here  today.  In  addition,  the  Mon- 
tana Veterans'  Association  plans  to 
donate  $10,000  in  startup  funds.  The 
State  will,  in  their  biennial  appropria- 
tion process,  fund  the  maintenance  of 
the  cemetery.  This  will  not  cost  the 
Federal  taxpayer  one  red  cent. 

As  background.  Montana  does  not 
have  a  national  veteran's  cemetery. 
The  only  cemetery  accepting  veterans 


in  Montana  was  the  Custer  Battlefield 
National  Monument  in  eastern  Mon- 
tana which  has  been  full  since  Janu- 
ary 1978.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
37.000  Montana  veterans  will  pass 
away  between  now  and  the  turn  of  the 
century.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  burial  site  for  those  who  served 
our  country. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  has  the 
support  of  the  Army,  the  Montana  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  Montana  Governor 
and  State  Legislature,  and  the  Mon- 
tana Veterans'  Association.  Further 
and  of  great  importance,  and  I  repeat 
in  this  day  of  deficit  budgets,  is  this 
measure  will  not  cost  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
er any  money,  plus  fully  protecting 
the  interests  on  the  United  States  in 
seeing  that  the  land  is  used  for  the  in- 
tended purpose. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
amendment  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  the  gentleman  has  shared 
his  amendment  with  those  of  us  on 
the  committee.  What  this  entails  is  a 
land  conveyance  from  the  Army  to  the 
State  of  Montana  for  a  veterans'  ceme- 
tery. We  certainly  can  find  no  objec- 
tion to  this  utilization  of  land.  Every- 
one who  is  a  party  to  the  matter  is  in 
agreement  with  it.  We  appreciate  the 
gentleman  offering  the  amendment. 
This  side  of  the  aisle  finds  no  objec- 
tion to  it  and  we  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  good  work  that  they 
have  done  in  this  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR,  HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard;  Add 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of  title 
VIII  of  the  bill  (page  71.  after  line  9): 

SE(      MI9     FAMILY    HOISIM;    IMPROVEMENTS    AT 
FORT  MOr-iMOlTH.  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Secretary  oi  the  Army  may.  notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
2825(b)  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  carry 
out  a  project  to  improve  366  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth. New  Jersey,  in  the  amount  of 
$14,800,000.  These  housing  units  Include  135 
housing  units  authorized  by  section  101  of 
this  Act  and  231  housing  units  authorized  In 
section  101  of  the  Mililary  Construction  Au 
thorlzation  Act.  1985. 
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Mr.  HOWARD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  nice  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranlcing  minority 
member  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  this  fine  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1409  which  would 
allow  Fort  Monmouth,  a  major  mili- 
tary installation  in  my  district,  to 
exceed  the  $30,000  statutory  limit  per 
dwelling  unit  for  major  improvements 
to  Wherry  Housing. 

Port  Monmouth  needs  the  limit 
raised  to  $38,000  per  dwelling  unit  so 
that  the  electrical  distribution  system 
can  be  upgraded  to  support  the  instal- 
lation of  kitchen  areas,  heating  and 
air  conditioning  systems,  hot  water 
heaters,  and  other  items  in  the 
Wherry  Housing  which  will  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  for  Fort  Monmouth 
junior  enlisted  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  current  electrical  distribution 
system  cannot  provide  the  necessary 
power. 

Fort  Monmouth  does  not  need  a  new 
appropriation  to  fund  this  increase. 
The  additional  expense  will  be  paid 
with  Army  savings.  All  that  is  needed 
is  an  increased  authorization. 

Officials  at  Fort  Monmouth  have 
stated  that,  with  this  increased  au- 
thorization. Fort  Monmouth  will  be 
able  to  award  contracts  in  fiscal  year 
1986  that  would  allow  the  major  inte- 
rior improvements  and  the  upgrading 
of  the  electrical  distribution  system  to 
be  performed  concurrently,  thereby 
accelerating  completion  of  the  renova- 
tion program  by  1  '/j  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  and  pro- 
vide Fort  Monmouth  with  the  authori- 
zation it  needs. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
points  out.  there  is  no  need  for  money. 
This  is  a  language  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  a  meritorious  amend- 
ment. The  subcommittee  reviewed  the 
amendment  subsequent  to  markup 
and  we  have  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side.  We  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  VIII? 


Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  come  to  the 
end  of  the  debate  and  end  of  the 
markup  on  this  important  bill.  The 
Chair  tried  to  carry  out  his  responsi- 
bilities that  have  t>een  bestowed  upon 
me  by  my  colleagues  to  chair  this  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  responsibility  that  I 
accept  and  I  appreciate  very  much.  I 
think  all  of  the  Members  at  some 
point  in  our  careers  serving  in  this 
body  would  hope  that  we  could  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  as  sul)com- 
mittee  chairpersons  or  full  committee 
chairpersons  or  exercise  some  leader- 
ship in  this  body.  After  15  years,  I 
have  been  granted  that  opportunity  to 
do  it.  This  is  my  third  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  this  body  to  bring 
the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  the  floor.  I  have  tried  to 
carry  out  that  responsibility.  I  have 
tried  to  address  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  senior  Member,  junior 
Member.  We  have  tried  to  carry  out 
our  business  without  discrimination, 
without  prejudice,  without  rancor. 

As  everyone  in  this  body  knows,  this 
gentleman  has  been  a  critic  of  our 
military  policy  over  the  years.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  indicate  why 
at  this  particular  point,  now  that  we 
have  brought  the  bill  to  fruition,  that 
this  gentleman  will  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  legislation. 

First,  let  me  say  why  I  am  not  rising 
in  opposition  to  the  legislation.  I  am 
not  rising  in  opposition  to  this  bill  to 
cast  any  doubt  or  aspersions  upon  any 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee. 
Every  single  one  of  my  colleagues 
worked  very  diligently  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  Every  single  one  of 
my  colleagues  agreed  with  me  that 
there  was  a  great  need  for  us  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  human  life.  But 
where  we  all  agreed  to  disagree  is  on 
the  basic  implications  of  our  military 
policy.  As  the  Members  know,  this 
gentleman  felt  strongly  enough  to 
bring  an  alternative  military  budget  to 
the  floor  of  this  House,  in  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  would  engage  in  a 
serious  and  sut>stantive  debate  on  the 
principles  and  values  upon  which  a  ra- 
tional and  intelligent  military  policy 
ought  to  be  about.  We  have,  for  the 
most  part,  tended  to  dance  around 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  hope  that, 
in  the  future,  circumstances  will  force 
us  to  begin  to  debate  more  fully  and 
more  comprehensively  the  policies 
that  we  ought  to  be  developing  that 
act  as  the  basis  for  our  military 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  when  we  chair  sut)com- 
mittees,  we  not  only  function  institu- 
tionally, we  not  only  have  that  respon- 
sibility, but  we  continue  to  have  our 
responsibility  to  represent  our  respec- 
tive constituencies.  I  do  not  give  up  my 
politics  in  order  to  chair  a  subcommit- 


tee. I  accept  it  from  my  colleagues  gra- 
ciously, with  a  great  sense  of  honor 
and  respect,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
appreciation.  But  all  of  my  colleagues 
know  that  I  would  not  abandon  the  in- 
tegrity of  my  political  beliefs  in  order 
to  carry  out  that  responsibility.  I  am 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  one  can 
Indeed  be  in  the  progressive  wing  of 
the  t>ody  politic  and  bring  a  military 
bill  to  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  am 
also  trying  to  point  out  that  I  do  not 
think  people  ought  to  be  one-man  or 
one-woman  or  one-person  shows,  that 
this  is  a  group-oriented  process;  so  I 
have  not  tried  to  use  the  prerogatives 
of  the  chair  to  enhance  myself  on  a 
personal  basis,  I  have  not  tried  to  use 
the  subcommittee  in  any  political 
form  whatsoever.  I  have  simply  tried 
to  accommodate  my  colleagues  where 
it  was  appropriate  and  where  it  made 
sense  and  where  it  was  effective  and 
where  it  attempted  to  take  this  coun- 
try in  the  direction  that  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  saw  fit. 

I  can  see  lightening  and  hear  thun- 
der with  the  l)est  of  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand  at  this  particular 
moment  that  my  politics  stand  outside 
of  the  consensus  that  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues. But  nevertheless  I  still  believe 
that  it  is  important  to  those  of  us  who 
have  an  alternative  perspective  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  ar- 
ticulate that  point  of  view.  I  hope  that 
I  have  communicated  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  able  to  carry  out  my  institu- 
tional responsibilities,  but  I  also  hope 
that  I  am  able  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  everyone  else  assembled  that 
chairing  a  committee  does  not  require 
one  to  abandon  ones  politics.  This  bill 
came  forward  43  to  1.  That  is  not  l>€- 
cause  I  voted  against  family  housing.  I 
worked  diligently  to  get  family  hous- 
ing in  the  bill.  I  am  not  voting  against 
the  bill  because  we  oppose  the  quality 
of  life  issue.  I  have  worked  like  hell, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  try  to  get  us  to  em- 
brace issues  of  quality  of  life.  But 
more  I  vote  against  the  bill  not  for  the 
specific  work  that  we  did  on  this  tiny 
little  committee  trying  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  with  diligence  and  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  but  more  I 
cast  my  vote  in  opposition  because  this 
bill  simply  reflects  back,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  quality  of  life  issue,  the 
priorities  and  principles  that  we  have 
established  in  the  larger  bill. 

So  I  would  say  to  those  colleagues 
who  voted  "no"  on  the  larger  bill  that 
this  bill  simply  reflects  the  same  prior- 
ities. Those  persons  who  voted  for  it.  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  would  vote 
against  this  bill.  In  fact.  I  think  that 
because  of  some  of  the  attractive  as- 
pects of  this  bill,  in  my  estimation,  be- 
cause it  does  indeed  embrace  the  qual- 
ity of  life  aggressively,  that  it  prob- 
ably has  some  more  favorable  reasons 
why  people  would  want  to  support  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMs)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  just  say  this  in  more  specific 
terms  and  read  at  least  part  of  the  dis- 
senting views  that  1  prepared  to  ac- 
company the  report  that  accompanies 
this  bill,  just  to  point  out  and  explain 
why  this  gentleman  voted  no: 

Dissenting  Views  or  Hon.  Ronald  V. 

DELLUMS 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Inslallalions  and  Facilities  that  re- 
ported this  legislation,  I  know  there  are 
some  very  good  projects  included  in  H.R. 
1409.  as  amended  This  committee  has 
placed  a  high  priority  on  the  quality  of  life 
of  our  military  members,  particularly  the 
problems  of  the  military  families  and  their 
housing  needs  more  specifically.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  construction  of  5488  new 
housing  units  both  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  for  a  total  of  over  $430  million. 
While  this  bin  has  many  benign  aspects, 
such  as  accompanied  and  unaccompanied 
housing,  child  care  centers,  physical  fitness 
facilities,  family  service  centers,  chapels, 
and  recreational  facilities,  the  majority  of 
the  funds  are  still  used  to  carry  out  foreign 
and  military  policies  which  I  disapprove  or 
with  which  I  disagree. 

I  support  the  housing  needs  of  military 
personnel  sUtioned  overseas  and  believe 
that  once  assigned  there  they  must  be  treat- 
ed appropriately.  However.  I  still  question 
the  policy  decision  that  mandates  the  level 
of  troop  deployment  in  many  of  these  coun 
tries.  Overseas  deployments  continue  to  sup- 
port policy  decisions  with  which  I  disagree 
and  believe  should  l>e  reexamined. 

The  military  construction  budget  does  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum,  but  rather  exists  In  this 
larger  context.  It  is  separated  from  the 
larger  defense  authorization  bill  merely  for 
legislative  convenience.  Both  of  these  bills 
contain  money  for  weapon  systems  to  which 
1  am  opposed. 

H  R.   1409.  as  amended,  includes  funding 
for  the  beddown  of  the  following  weapon 
systems  which  I  continue  to  question: 
B-IB  manned  bomber  at  $211  million: 
C-5B  cargo  plane  at  $7  million; 
F-15  fighter  at  $9  million: 
Trident  submarine  and  Its  missile  system 
at  $302.8  million: 
M-X  missile  at  $42  million: 
Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missile  (GLCM) 
at  $641.2  million: 

Air  Launched  Cruise  Missile  (ALCM)  at 
$29  million: 

Sgt.  York  (DIVAD)  gun  at  $8.9  million; 
and 
Space  Defense  System  at  $15  million. 
This  bill  also  contains  around  $80  million 
first  year  funds  to  begin  construction  on 
two  new  homeports  for  the  Navy.  These  two 
bases  are  estimated  to  cost  at  a  minimum 
$300  million  and  the  Navy  is  proposing  to 
build  five.  I  believe  this  decision  by  the 
Navy  needs  to  be  reexamined  and  looked  at 
more  carefully  before  we  commit  to  spend 
ing  millions  of  dollars  on  these  facilities. 
Fuller  answers  must  be  given  to  determine 
the  dangers  involved  with  locating  weapons 
so  closely  to  major  metropolitan  areas,  as 
well  as  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  expected 
cosU  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  local  commu 
nitles. 


I  believe  that  my  analysis  of  the  defense 
budget  must  be  consistent  and  that  the  mili- 
tary construction  budget  is  not  a  benign 
part  of  that  process,  but  reflects  the  larger 
policy  decisions.  I  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
military  and  foreign  policy  decisions  of 
those  who  proposed  these  budgets  and  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  results  of  the  committee 
action. 

There  are  also  parts  of  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  that  I  support,  yet  it  contin- 
ues to  impose  a  set  of  policies  to  which  I  am 
opposed.  It  assumes  a  military  solution  is 
possible  to  settle  all  conflicts  in  the  world 
and  does  not  accept  the  fact  that  many 
issues  cannot  be  settled  through  the  use  of 
military  force.  Most  conflicts  are  mainly  po 
litical.  economic  and  social  in  nature  and 
must  be  met  through  diplomacy,  not  force. 
Therefore  I  believe  that  those  who  view  the 
world  In  the  same  way  I  do  would  also  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  about  these  bills. 

I  appreciate  the  responsibility  which  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  have  entrusted 
to  me  to  chair  this  subcommittee  and  I  hope 
that  I  have  discharged  my  responsibilities  as 
well  as  possible.  However,  the  concerns  of 
the  constituency  that  elected  me  to  Con- 
gress are  not  represented  In  this  military 
construction  budget  and  therefore  I  must 
cast  my  vote  against  the  bill. 

D  1600 
Mr.    SKELTON.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wish  to  add. 
and  I  recall  mentioning  this  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion.  I  do  understand,  for 
one.  the  policy  differences  that  the 
gentleman  has  on  this.  But  looking  at 
it  from  the  institutional  point  of  view. 
I  compliment  you  and  I  commend  you 
and  your  committee,  as  the  gentleman 
so  aptly  pointed  out,  the  committee 
work  under  ycur  leadership,  for  the 
institutional  work  that  you  have  done, 
the  many,  many  servicemen  and  serv- 
icewomen  who  will  benefit  and  have  a 
better  life  in  the  service  because  of  the 
work  that  the  gentleman  has  done  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's compliments  and  I  appreciate 
his  respect.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  the 
first  time  this  gentleman  brought  up  a 
bill  and  said  that  he  would  oppose  it, 
that  was  a  joke.  1  think  we  have  to 
deal  with  our  dual  responsibilities  here 
and  try  to  think  them  through  clearly. 
Once  the  process  was  over,  I  took  my 
lumps  in  the  committee:  I  lost  my  po- 
litical battles.  I  won  a  few  and  I  lost  a 
few. 

At  the  end  of  that  process,  I  had  to 
step  back  and  say,  'If  Ron  Dellums 
was  not  in  the  chair,  would  I  support 
the  bill?"  If  my  answer  was  no,"  then 
getting  back  in  the  chair  did  not 
change  that.  I  hope  that  my  remarks 
point  out  why  I  am  opposing  the  bill, 
and  I  would  like  to  believe  that  it  is  on 
policy  and  that  it  is  on  principle. 


I  appreciate  the  respect  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  think  my  colleagues  did 
a  fantastic  job  in  bringing  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  much  better  bill  than 
might  have  been  brought  some  years 
ago. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly has  our  commendation  and  our 
respect 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  Committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  1409)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  instal- 
lations for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  196,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  Committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

If  not,  the  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore.   The 
question   is   on   the   engrossment   and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time 

The    SPEAKER    pro   tempore.    The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  354.  nays 
38.  not  voting  42.  as  follows: 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 


[Roll  No.  3601 

YEAS-354 

Archer 

Armey 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartletl 

Barton 


Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bent  ley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeMll 
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BiaKRi 

Bilirakis 

Blilt'V 

BorhlrrI 

BoKKs 

Boland 

Bonpr  (TNI 

Bonior  iMI  i 

Bonkpr 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  ( CA ) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coalj 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MOi 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Come 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Daniel 

Danncmeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Gar?^ 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DIoGuardi 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  ( CA  i 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OHi 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford'TN) 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Caydos 


Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

GiblKins 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Cuarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heflpl 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

JacolM 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NCi 

Jones  (OK) 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LAFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MarKay 

Madigan 

Manlon 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 


McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKernan 

MrKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myors 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahail 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roslenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GAi 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuelte 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorskI 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 


Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Sprat  t 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Strang 

Stratlon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 


Ackerman 

Bates 

Burton  (CA) 

Clay 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (lAl 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 


Swtndall 

Synar 

Tallon. 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Watklns 

NAYS-38 

Gunderson 

Hayes 

Kastenmeler 

Leiand 

Lundine 

Markey 

Miller  (WA) 

Mitchell 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens 

Rangel 

Roybal 


Weber 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yalron 

Young (PL) 

Zschau 


Savage 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Tauke 
Towns 
Walgren 
Weiss 
Yates 


NOT  VOTING-42 


Addabbo 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bedell 

Bosco 

Bustamante 

Carr 

Chappie 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Dixon 

Horton 


Jones  ( TN ) 

Kaptur 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lujan 

McCurdy 

McOrath 

Mineta 

Moody 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Pashayan 

Ritter 

Rodino 

D  1620 


Rogers 

Schneider 

Torricelll 

Venlo 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wright 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for  with  Mr. 
Moody  against. 

Mr.  Torricelll  for  with  Mrs.  Collins 
against. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  for  with  Mr.  Dixon 
against. 

Mr.  Rodino  for  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana against. 

Messrs.  RANGEL,  OWENS.  DYM- 
ALLY. DENNY  SMITH,  and  LUN- 
DINE changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay.  " 

Mr.  TORRES  and  Mr.  VISCLOSKY 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay  "  to 
"yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 196.  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1042)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dellums  moves,  pursuant  to  Hou.se 
Resolution  196.  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clau.se  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  1042. 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  1409.  as  passed  by  the 
House,  as  follows: 

SECTION  I  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act   may  be  cited  as   the    "Military 
Construction  Authoru-ation  Act.  1986". 
TITLE  I -ARMY 

SEC.    in    AITHOKIZEO  AKMY  CO\STRl(riO\    4  VO 
LAND  AC(tllSITIO\  PROJE(T\ 

(al  Inside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  m  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

united  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  tS8.380.000. 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky,  t32.S30.000 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  tSS.4S0.0OO. 

Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts.  tSlO.OOO. 

Fort  Drum.  New  York.  1 2. 990.000. 

Fort  Greely.  Alaska.  t2.S00.000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas,  t80.000.000. 

Fort  Hunter- Liggett.  California, 

t  J  1.100,000. 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap.  Pennsylvania, 
tS. 300.000. 

Fort  Irwm.  California,  t30.0S0.000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  tllO. 880.000. 

Fort  McCoy,  Wisconsin,  t940,000. 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  tl8.930,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  1 25.820,000. 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana.  t27, 230,000. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska.  t3. 600, 000. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  t49.290.000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  tl, 440, 000. 

Fort  Shendan,  I'linois,  t3, 500,000. 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  t29, 600,000 

Fort  Wainwnght,  Alaska,  tl4.000,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey,  California. 
t2.6S0.000. 

Yakima  Firing  Center.  Washington, 
tl6,430,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  WESTERN  COMMAND 

Fort  Shajter,  Hawaii,  t6, 300,000. 
Pohakuloa       Training       Area,       Hawaii, 
1 2, 150,000 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  t32, 460,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 

FortA.P.  Hill  Virginia.  t6.4S0.000, 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  t7. 100.000. 
Fort       Benjamin       Harrison.       Indiana. 
1 5, 300,000. 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  t39.6S0.000. 
Fort  Bliss.  Texas,  t31, 760,000 
Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  t6, 100,000. 
Fort  Gordon.  Georgia,  t46.040.000. 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky.  t20,  770,000. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  tS, 900,000. 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  tlS, 471,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri.  tl2.3S0.000. 
Fort  McClellan.  Alabama.  t39, 350,000. 
Fort  Pickett,  Virginia.  t420,000. 
Fort  Rucker.  Alabama,  til. 950, 000. 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  tS2, 000,000. 
Fort  Story,  Virginia,  1 1,950, 000. 

MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  tS. 300,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 
1 4. 67  0,000. 

Anniston         Army 
1 8,960,000. 

Army    Materiel   and 
Center,  Massachusetts, 
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Depot, 

Mechanics 
1 7  70, 000. 


Alabama. 


Research 


Corpus 
t4. 400.000. 

Detroit  Arsenal.  Michigan.  t320.000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah. 
t8.6S0.000. 

Fort  Wmgate,  New  Mexico.  t490.000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mis- 
souri. 1 19.000.000. 

McAlester  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Okla- 
homa. 1 2, 300,000. 

Navajo  Depot  Activity,  Arizona,  t240,000. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pennsylva- 
nia. t88.000.000. 

Picatmny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey,  tl. 000.000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arkansas,  tl9.000.000. 

Pueblo  Depot  Activity,  Colorado,  t200,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas,  t820.000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  t25.750.000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois,  t29,000.000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot,  California, 
t6.450.000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Illinois.  tSlO.OOO. 

Seneca  Army  Depot,  New  York,  tl.410.000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  California.  t2.600.000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah,  til. 490.000. 

Umatilla  Depot  Activity.  Oregon,  t260,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona,  t240.000. 

AMMUNITION  FACILITIES 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see, 1 320,000. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Indi- 
ana, t2 10,000. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Iowa, 
tSlO.OOO. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kansas, 
1 5  70,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mis- 
souri, t930,000. 

Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Lou- 
isiana, t640,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Vir0n- 
la,  1 2,9 10.000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona,  1 2.050.000. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy.  New 
York,  t23.700.000. 

UNTTED  STATES  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
COMMAND 

Fort  Detnck,  Maryland,  t7, 600,000. 

Tnpler  Army  Medical  Center.  Hawaii, 
1 9  70.000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  tl.lSO.OOO. 

MILITARY  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  COMMAND 

Bayonne  Military  Ocean  Terminal.  New 
Jersey,  t3,200,000. 

Oakland  Army  Base,  Calijomia,  t330,000. 

Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean  Terminal, 
North  Carolina,  tl, 200,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Humphreys  Engineer  Center,  Supt.  Activi- 
ty, Virginia,  til, 000,000. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS 

Various,  United  States.  t3.000.000. 

lb)  Outside  the  Untted  STATES.-The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  m  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  JAPAN 

Japan,  tl. 050.000. 

EIGHTH  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Camp  Carroll.  Korea,  t25.380.000. 
Camp  Casey,  Korea,  tl2.920.000. 
Camp  Castle.  Korea,  tl. 100,000. 
Camp  Colbem,  Korea,  tSSO.OOO. 
Camp  Edwards,  Korea,  tl. 090,000. 
Camp  Gary  Owen,  Korea,  t580,000. 
Camp  Giant.  Korea,  tl.050.000. 
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Camp  Greaves,  Korea,  t420,000. 
Camp  Hovey,  Korea,  tS, 300,000. 
Camp  Howze,  Korea,  1 1,980,000. 
Camp  Humphreys,  Korea.  t9.750.000. 
Camp  Kittyhawk.  Korea.  1 1.600.000. 
Camp  Kyle.  Korea.  t3.S80.000. 
Camp  Liberty  Bell.  Korea.  tSOO.OOO. 
Camp  Market  Korea,  1710,000. 
Camp  Page,  Korea.  1 32. 650.000. 
Camp  Pelham.  Korea.  t2.400.000. 
Camp  Red  Cloud.  Korea,  tl. 730.000. 
Camp  Stanley.  Korea.  tS.SOO.OOO. 
K- 16  Army  Airfield,  Korea.  t2. 350.000. 
Location  177.  Korea.  1 2. 290.000. 
Yongm.  Korea.  t2.550.000. 
Yongson.  Korea.  t9.800.000. 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Kwajalein.  tl4.600.000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 
OVERSEAS 

Panama.  1 5. 480.000. 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  EUROPE.  AND  SEVENTH 

ARMY 
Amberg.  Germany.  tSSO.OOO. 
Ansbach.  Germany,  1 14. 390,000. 
Bad  Kreuznach.  Germany,  tl. 100,000. 
Bad  Toelz,  Germany,  tl.850.000. 
Bamberg,  Germany,  t6.490.000. 
Baumholder,  Germany.  t900,000. 
Darmjtadt  Germany,  t29,200.000. 
Frankfurt  Germany,  tlS, 680,000. 
Fnedberg,  Germany,  t9, 150,000. 
Fulda,  Germany,  1 7, 200,000. 
Giessen,  Germany,  1 1,700,000. 
Goeppingen,  Germany,  tlO, 250,000. 
Grajenwoehr,  Germany,  t2, 450, 000. 
Haingruen,  Germany.  t680,000. 
Hanau,  Germany,  t4S. 140,000. 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  t8, 800,000. 
Heilbronn,  Germany,  t2,200,000. 
Hohenfels,  Germany,  t6, 300,000. 
Kaiserslautem,  Germany,  t3, 450,000. 
Karlsruhe,  Germany.  t4.020.000. 
Neu  Ulm.  Germany.  1 1.000.000. 
Nuremberg,  Germany,  tS.SOO.OOO. 
Pirmasens.  Germany,  tl4.000.000. 
Schoeninger,  Germany,  t700,000. 
Schweinfurt  Germany,  tl7,840,000. 
Stuttgart  Germany.  t4, 500.000. 
Vilseck,  Germany,  tl0,290,000. 
Wiesbaden,  Germany,  t2. 900,000. 
Wildflecken,  Germany,  1 20,000.000. 
Wuerzburg.  Germany.  t48,070,000. 
Various  Locations,  Germany, 

tlOl, 000,000. 
Various  Locations,  Greece.  tl,440,000. 
Various  Locations,  Italy,  tl, 850, 000. 
Various  Locations,  Turkey,  1 7, 440,000. 
.SEC  101  FAMILY  HOI  SISC 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct 
or  acquire  family  housing  units  'including 
acquisition  of  land)  at  the  following  instal- 
lations in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and 
m  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 
Fort  Ord.  California,  six  hundred  units 
and  seventy  manufactured  home  spaces, 
t50.640.000. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado,  fifty  manufactured 
home  spaces.  t7 12.000. 

Fort  Stewart  Georgia,  twenty  manufac- 
tured home  spaces.  t2S3,000. 

Bamberg,  Germany,  one  hundred  and  six 
units,  t7,209,000. 
Various     locations,      ninety-eight     units. 

t6, 120,000 

Vilsek,  Germany,  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty units,  t26,830,000. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas,  fifty  manufactured 
home  spaces.  t700.000. 

Fort  Campbell  Kentucky,  fifty  manufac- 
tured home  spaces.  t689.000. 

Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center  Massachusetts,  one  unit  tl54.000. 


Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  twenty  manu 
factured  home  spaces,  t31 7,000. 

Fort  Drum,  New  York,  eight  hundred 
units,  t67.S0O.0O0. 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  two  units  by 
reconfiguration  and  fifty  manufactured 
home  spaces,  t637.000. 

Dugway  Proving  Grounds  Utah,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  units  and  twenty-four  manu- 
factured home  spaces,  tS. 674, 000. 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  six  units.  tS96.000. 

SEC.     103     IMPROVEMESTS    TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOlSISi:  I  SITS. 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 282S  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  make  expendi- 
tures to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
tl67,521,000,  of  which  tl0,950,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  energy  conservation  projects. 

lb)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects. —Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
2S25/b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
m  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  one  unit 
t99,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  units,  t4, 712,000. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland, 
eighty-one  units,  t2.762,000. 

TITLE  II-NA  VY 

SEC.  101.  ALTHORIZED  \AYY  rossTRiCTIOS  ASD 
LA\D  ACUllSITlOy  PROJECTS. 
la)  Inside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
iTiside  the  United  States: 

UNTTED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow, 
California.  tSSO.OOO. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort  South 
Carolina,  t6.905,000. 

Marine  Corps  Mountain  Warfare  Training 
Center,  Bridgeport  California,  1 1,470,000. 

Marine  Corps  Camp  Detachment  Camp 
Elmore,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  t3.995.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  t24. 140,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia, t25. 175.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. California.  tl4. 310.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point 
North  Carolina,  t36.450.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro,  Call 
fomic,  t30, 375,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  tl7,420,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  New  River. 
North  Carolina,  1 10,780,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Pams 
Island.  South  Carolina.  t3.610.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Tustin.  Califor- 
nia. tl7.970.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center. 
Twentynine  Palms.  California.  t22, 670.000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Educa- 
tion Command.  Quantico.  Virginia. 
1 7, 060. 000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma.  Arizona. 
1 14.700.000. 
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CHICr  or  AM  VAL  HESEARCH 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington, 
Dtstnct  0/ Columbia.  t2S.900.000. 

orriCE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  NA  VY 

Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
S2.940.000. 

CHIEF  or  NA  VAL  OPERATIONS 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
SI. 880.000. 

Naval  Space  Command.  Dahlgren,  Virgin- 
ia. S4.700.000. 

Navy  Regional  Data  Automation  Center, 
Jacksonville.  Florida,  SIO.300.000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  Station, 
Lewisville,  Arkansas.  S675.000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
Activity.  Mayport,  Florida.  S470,000. 

Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey, 
California.  SI 3.000.000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
Activity.  North  Island,  California,  SS8S.000. 

Navy  Regional  Data  Automation  Center. 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  SIO.880,000. 

Intelligence  Center.  Pacific,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  S2. 900.000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  Station, 
San  Diego.  California,  S600.000. 

Commandant  Naval  District,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  S6. 300,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
S3.040.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida, 
S  29.8  35.000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston.  South  Caroli- 
na. S9.960,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
S  5, 8  00. 000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, S1S,370.000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport.  Florida, 
SI  0,820,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, S36S,000. 

Naval  Station,  New  York,  New  York, 
S86.2S0.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk.  Virginia, 
SI  0,675.000 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  S800.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia, 
S16.940.000. 

Naval  Facility,  Radio  Island,  North  Caro- 
lina, SI  7.640.000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Naval  Facility.  Adak,  Alaska,  S2, 650,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda,  California, 
S  8. 650. 000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor.  Washing- 
ton. S5.200.000. 

Amphibious  Task  Force.  Camp  Pendleton, 
California,  S9.020.000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, S16.1S0.000. 

Naval  Station,  Everett,  Washington, 
SI  7.640.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Fallon.  Nevada, 
S  36. 500.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California. 
S2. 300,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California, 
SI  7. 2  3  0.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar.  California, 
S  385.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Califor- 
nia, S18.S93.000. 

Commander.  Oceanographic  System,  Pa- 
cific. Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  SI. 180,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  S 2, 900. 000. 

Naval  Station.  San  Diego,  California. 
S16.197.000 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, S14. 120.000. 


Naval  Station  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, S7  35.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbey  Island.  Wash 
ington,  S2.650.000. 

CHIEF  OF  NA  VAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Fleet  and  Mine  Warfare  Training  Center. 
Charleston.  South  Carolina.  SI.  180.000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School,  Coronado. 
California,  S9.330.000. 

Surface  Warfare  Officers  School  Com- 
mand Detachment,  Coronado,  California, 
SS.  200.000 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
S4. 360. 000 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center.  Atlantic. 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia,  S9.640.000. 

Naval  Explosive  Ordnance  Dxsposal 
School.  Eglin.  Florida,  S13. 700,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois. S  20.740.000. 

Naval  Construction  Training  Center, 
Gulfport,  Mississippi.  S2.460.000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School  Little  Creek, 
Virginia,  S420.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
Sll.695.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
S4S0.00O 

Naval  Submarine  School,  New  London, 
Connecticut,  S13.300.0P0. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  S19.580.000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando.  Florida, 
S9,400.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola,  Florida, 
S22S.O0O. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  Pensa- 
cola. Flonda.  SS,670,000. 

Naval  Construction  Training  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  S4, 800,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Training 
Center.     Pacific.     San     Diego.     California, 

t7,aso.ooo. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Pacific, 
San  Diego,  California,  S30S.000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, S4. 7  50.000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, S2.900,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center.  San 
Francisco,  California,  SI. 570.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
S8 10,000. 

NA  VAL  MILITAR  Y  PERSONNEL  COMMAND 

Navy  Band,  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, SI. 900. 000. 

NA  VAL  MEDICAL  COMMAND 

Naval  Medical  Clinic,  Annapolis.  Mary- 
land, SI  2.540.000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Groton.  Connecticut. 
S8.720.000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Jacksonville.  Florida. 
SI  8.600,000. 

Naval  Hospital  Long  Beach,  California, 
S6,300.000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Oak  Harbor,  Washington, 
SI  3,900.000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
S  7. 2  50. 000. 

Naval  Hospital  San  Diego.  California. 
S4  50.000. 

CHIEF  OF  NA  VAL  MATERIEL 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, S24.980.000. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton. 
Washington,  S 30. 945. 000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Bremerton.  Wash- 
ington. SI. 520. 000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  S4. 070.000. 

Polaris  Missile  Facility.  Atlantic,  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina.  SI. 620.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina.  S17.620.000. 


Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake.  Cali- 
fornia. S9. 31 5. 000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Earle.  New 
Jersey.  S3. 720.000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Gulfport  Mus\ssippi.  S2. 550.000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland.  SI. 570.000. 

NavcU  Supply  Center.  Jacksonville.  Flori- 
da. Sl.SSS.OOO. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion. Keyporl  Washington.  S2.440.000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Kings  Bay,  Geor- 
gia. S388. 360.000 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center.  LakehursL 
New  Jersey.  S600.000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
California,  S7. 160.000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky. SI  6. 950. 000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, S13.080.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
S2.3S0.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  North  Island, 
California,  S9,465.000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Oakland.  Califor- 
nia, S7.890.000. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl 
Harbor.  Hawaii.  SI. 860.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii.  S13.700.000 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pensacola, 
Florida.  S8.430.000. 

Pacific  Missile  Test  Center.  Point  Mugu, 
California,  SIO. 200.000 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port  Hueneme.  California.  S23.650.000. 

Naval  Ship  Weapon  Systems  Engineering 
Station.  Port  Hueneme.  California, 
SIO.780.000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering 
Center,  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  S3. 255. 000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Vir- 
ginia. S6.690.000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering 
Center.  San  Diego.  California,  S27.450,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia, S  7. 100.000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering  Ac- 
tivity. Saint  Intgoes.  Maryland.  S15.SS0.000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia. S5.9 15.000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center.  Warmin- 
ster. Pennsylvania,  S4. 220,000. 

Naval  Mine  Warfare  Engineering  Activity. 
Yorktown.  Virginia.  S4. 120. 000. 

NA  VAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  COMMAND 

Naval  Oceanography  Command  Facility. 
Jacksonville.  Florida,  S390.000. 

Naval  Western  Oceanography  Center. 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  S4.500.000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Sugar  Grove.  West 
Virginia.  S785,000. 

NA  VAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Adak. 
Alaska,  S980.000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Northwest 
Chesapeake.  Virginia.  SI. 385. 000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Skaggs 
Island,  California.  S395.000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine.  S3. 280.000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.  — TTie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acguire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  m  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

marine  corps 

Marine     Corps     Air     Station, 
Japan.  SI. 775.000. 
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Iwakuni, 


Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Futenma,  Oki- 
nawa. Japan,  S2. 990.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Smedley  D. 
Butler.  Okinawa,  Japan.  S2.2S0.000. 

commander  in  chief.  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Facility.  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  S700.000. 

.Vara/  Station.  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba, 
s:  2. 4 10. 000. 

Naval  Station.  Keflavik,  Iceland, 
S  1.270,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility, 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico.  S7. 100.000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico.  S14, 700,000. 

commander  in  CHIEF.  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Navy  Support  Facility.  Diego  Garcia, 
Indian  Ocean,  S16,S30.000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Diego  Garcia,  Indian 
Ocean,  S 22.4 50.000. 

Naval  Magazine.  Guam,  Sll. 270.000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot  Guam,  S6.550.000. 

Naval  Station.  Guam,  SIO.200.000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Guam, 
S  990.000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  S250.000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Subic  Bay, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  S13,270.000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 
FORCES  EUROPE 

Naval  Activities.  London.  United  King- 
dom S7,6  35.000. 

Naval  Support  Activity.  Naples.  Italy. 
S  7.750.000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Sigonella,  Italy, 
S5. 930.000. 

Personnel  Support  Activity.  London, 
United  Kingdom  S4S0.000. 

CHIEF  OF  NA  VAL  MATERIEL 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam, 
S  1.080.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Yokosuka, 
Japan.  S4. 400,000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion. Western  Pacific.  Guam,  S8.945,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Harold  E. 
Holt  Exmouth,  Australia,  S2.690.000. 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment  Diego 
Garcia,  Indian  Ocean,  S3.700,000. 

HOST  NATION  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORT 

Various  Locations,  S980.000. 

.SEC  l»l.  FAMILY  HOI  SISC, 

la)  In  General.  — The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  construct  or  acquire  family  hous- 
ing units  iincluding  acquisition  of  land!  at 
the  following  installations  in  the  numt>er  of 
units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for 
each  installation: 

Naval  Air  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  one  hun- 
dred units.  SIS.SOO.OOO. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia, two  hundred  and  eighty-two  units. 
S29.800.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center. 
Twentynine  Palms.  California,  one  hundred 
units.  S8.400.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Diego. 
California,  two  hundred  units.  S15. 200.000. 

Fleet  Training  Group  Pacific.  Warner 
Springs.  California,  forty-four  units. 
S4.400.000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Earle,  New 
Jersey,  two  hundred  units.  SIS. 400.000. 

Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  one  unit  SI 70.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Subic  Bay.  Re 
public  of  the  Philippines,  three  hundred 
units.  S24, 180.000. 

lb)  Naval  Public  Works  Center.  San 
DiEGO.-The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  con- 


struct the  two  hundred  housing  units  au- 
thorized by  subsection  la)  for  the  Navy 
Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego,  California, 
at  Telegraph  Point  or  at  any  other  suitable 
and  appropriate  site. 

SEC.    iU     IMPROVEMESTS    TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOI  SING  IMTK 

la)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10,  UniUd  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  expendi- 
tures to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
S  34.020.000. 

lb)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
28251b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out  projects 
to  improve  existing  military  family  housing 
units  at  the  following  installations  in  the 
number  of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount 
shown,  for  each  installation: 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego. 
California,  three  hundred  seventy-two  units. 
SI  7.6 10.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whidt>ey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, one  unit  SSS.SOO. 

SEC.  204  TRASSIEST  HOISINC  « W7S  CHISHAE. 
KOREA. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  convert  the 
four  existing  transient  housing  units  con- 
tained in  Building  706  in  Chinhae.  Korea, 
to  family  housing  units. 

TITLE  III-AIR  FORCE 
SEC   Ml.   AITHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  COSSTRICTION 
A  SD  LA  .\D  A  cm  ISITI0.\  PROJECTS. 

la)  Inside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  Stales: 

AIR  force  logistics  COMMAND 

HUl  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  S28, 280,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  S41,699,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
S63.1 29.000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia, 
S  7. 3  50,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
S  33. 100.000. 

Wnght- Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 
S2l. 890,000. 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  S2,500,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
S  7. 2  50. 000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base.  Flonda.  S14. 560.000. 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Massachusetts, 
S27. 150,000. 

Sunnyvale  Air  Force  Station,  California, 
S  2.700.000. 

AIR  FORCE  RESER  VE 

Billy  Mitchell  Field,  Wisconsin,  S500.000. 
AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base,  Colora- 
do. SI  2. 370.000. 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois. 
SI.  730.000. 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
S29.950.000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi. 
SI  0.500.000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
S22.7S0.000. 

Laughlm  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
SI. 900,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado. 
S6.8SO.000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
S  2.700.000. 


Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
S3. 200.000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  S3. 250.000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
S16.1S0.000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma, 
S4.210.000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
S660.000. 

AIR  UNIVERSrrV 

Gunter  Air  Force  Station.  Alabama. 
S6.000.000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama. 
SI  2.000,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Attu  Research  Site.  Alaska.  S910.000. 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska, 
S44. 950.000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska, 
S5.000.000. 

King  Salmon  Airport  Alaska.  S8.600.000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska, 
S45, 900,000. 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Alius  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
SI  3. 160.000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland, 
SI  0,1 20,000. 

Base  24.  Classified  Location.  S6. 170.000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, S250.000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caroli- 
na, Sl.620.000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Delaware, 
S  3.090.000. 

Eglin  Auxiliary  Field  9.  Florida, 
SI. 700.000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico, 
S60.330.000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Washington, 
S2.240.000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey. 
S16.100.000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
S4.570.000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina, 
S440.000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois.  S17.150.000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
SI  0.300.000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Hawaii,  S480.000. 
Wheeler      Air      Force      Base.       Hawaii, 
S5.0S0.000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Cape  Cod  Air  Force  Station,  Massachu- 
setts, S600.000. 

Cavalier  Air  Force  Station,  North  Dakota, 
S  950. 000. 

Clear  Air  Force  Station.  Alaska  S4.S00.000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado. 
SS,200.000. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 

Various  Locations.  S55.000.000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana, 
SI. 400.000. 

Base  34.  Classified  Location.  S8.920.000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
S6.9SO.000. 

Belle  Fourche  Air  Force  Station.  South 
Dakota.  S4. 080, 000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
S4. 260,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  S3.150.000 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
S3. 300.000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  S16.9S0.000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota. 
S  7  2. 064. 000. 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
S12,S00,000. 
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F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyoming. 
il2.S50.000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Dakota.  S62. 730.000. 

Grt/fiss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 
SZ.  740.000 

Grissorn  Air  Force  Base.  Indiana, 
SI.  700.000. 

K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
S22.SS0.000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana. 
SI.  300.000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
S  9,000.000 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas, 
S  71. 490.000 

Minot  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota. 
S5.000.00O 

O/futt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska, 
S4,740,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  New  Hampshire. 
SI. 200.000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 
S  1.050.000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
SI. 960.000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri, 
S4. 65  0,000 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan, 
S5. 300.000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  S770.000. 

Davis- Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Ariiona, 
S8,2  30,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana. 
S4.900.00O 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
S22,640.00O 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico, 
SI  6. 8  50, 000 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
S7.015.000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia. 
Sa.680,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona.  S14. 780,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Florida, 
S8.850.000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia, 
S24.030.000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho, 
S14.600.000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina. S4  30.000 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  S17, 860,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina.  S 2. 320. 000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina, 
SI  3, 300,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
S8. 780,000. 

UNITED  .STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado.  SIO. 310.000. 

Ibi  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Lajes  Field.  Portugal.  S25,285,000. 
Rhem-Main        Air        Base,        Germany, 
SI  1,600.000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Camp  Zama.  Japan.  SI. 500.000. 
Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan.  S27.650.000. 
Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan.  S9.SOO.000. 
Yokota  Air  Base.  Japan.  SI 3.750.000. 
Kimhae  Air  Base.  Korea.  SIO. 400. 000. 
Kunsan  Air  Base.  Korea.  S9.000.000. 
Kwang-Ju  Air  Base.  Korea.  S16.310.000. 
Osan  Air  Base,  Korea.  S24.510.000. 
Sachon  Air  Base.  Korea.  S310.000. 
Diego    Garcia    Air   Base.    Indian    Ocean, 
S5. 300.000. 


Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. SI  5.050.000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Thule  Air  Base.  Greenland.  SI 2.350,000. 

Sondrestrom  Air  Base,  Greenland, 
S5.750.000. 

GEODSSSite  5.  Portugal.  S14.650.000. 

Pirinclik  Air  Station.  Turkey.  S2. 600.000. 

BMEWS  Site  III.  Fylmgdales.  United 
Kingdom,  S3. 100.000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Panama. 
S  2. 172.000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Florennes  Air  Base.  Belgium,  SS. 860,000. 

Ahlhom  Air  Base.  Germany.  S350,000. 

Bitburg  Air  Base.  Germany.  S9. 050. 000. 

Einsiedlerhof.  Germany,  S2. 900,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany.  S8, 160.000. 

Hessisch  Oldendorf  Air  Station.  Germany. 
SI. 230,000. 

Kapaun  Air  Station.  Germany.  S900.000. 

Leipheim  Air  Base.  Germany.  S350.000. 

Marienjelde  Communications  Station. 
Germany.  S2. 550, 000. 

Norvenich  Air  Base,  Germany.  S350.000. 

Pruem  Air  Station.  Germany.  SI. 250. 000. 

Ramstetn  Air  Base.  Germany.  SI 7.470.000. 

Sembach  Air  Base.  Germany.  S6.460.000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  Germany. 
S14, 860.000. 

Various  Locations.  Germany,  S940.000. 

Vogelweh  Air  Station.  Germany, 
SI. 250,000. 

Wenigerath  Storage  Site,  Germany. 
SI,  700,000. 

Zweibrucken  Air  Base,  C}ermany, 
S4, 550,000. 

Aviano  Air  Base.  Italy.  SS. 070.000. 

Comiso  Air  Station.  Italy,  S6,280,000. 

Decimomannu  Air  Base,  Italy,  S2, 800, 000. 

San  Vito  Air  Station.  Italy,  SI, 590,000. 

Morocco.  S3, 100,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 
S  2. 7 10.000. 

Keizerveer  Air  Base,  The  Netherlands, 
S  270,000 

Vught,  The  Netherlands.  S310.000. 

Ankara  Air  Station.  Turkey,  S950.000. 

Incirlik  Air  Base.  Turkey.  Sll.570.000. 

Karatas.  Turkey.  S2,330.000. 

RAF  Alconbury,  United  Kingdom 
S  2  0.9 10. 000. 

RAF  Bentwaters.  United  Kingdom. 
S12.0S0.000. 

RAF  Chicksands.  United  Kingdom, 
SI. 630.000. 

RAF  Fairford,  United  Kingdom, 
S  7,400,000. 

RAF  Greenham  Common,  United  King- 
dom, S2.840.000. 

RAF  Lakenheath.  United  Kingdom, 
SIO.  320.000 

RAF  Mildenhall.  United  Kingdom, 
S8. 230.000. 

RAF  Molesworth.  United  Kingdom, 
S2 1,063,000. 

RAF  Sculthorpe,  United  Kingdom, 
S2. 350,000. 

RAF  Upper  Heyford,  United  Kingdom, 
S4.640.000. 

Various  Locations.  United  Kmgdorn. 
S  3.600.000. 

Base  25.  Classified  Location.  S4. 500,000. 

Base  29.  Classified  Location.  S3. 500.000. 

Base  30.  Classified  Location.  S4. 830. 000. 

Base  33.  Classified  Location.  S9.4S0.000. 

Various  Locations.  Europe.  S4. 450. 000. 
SKC.  }»i.  FAMILY  HUlSISU 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  con- 
struct or  acquire  family  housing  units  im- 
cludtng  acquisition  of  land  J  cl  the  following 
installations  in  the  number  of  units  shown. 


and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installa- 
tion: 

Florennes.  Belgium,  four  hundred  units, 
S  29. 2  00. 000 

Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany,  four  hundred 
and  forty  units.  S33.000.000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  four  hun- 
dred units.  S30.000.000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  family  housing  sup- 
port facilities.  SI. 200. 000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands, 
one  hundred  and  forty  units.  SI  1.000.000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, four  hundred  and  fifty  units. 
S  37900.000 

Belle  Fourche  Air  Force  Station,  South 
Dakota,  fifty  units.  S4.000.000. 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base.  Massachusetts, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  units. 
S14.200.00O 

SEC.    }$J     IMPROtEME.Vrs    TO    MILITARY    FAMILY 
HOI  .sisa  t  ,MT\ 

(a/  Amount  Authorized. —Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  make  expend- 
itures to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
S61, 300.000.  of  which  S19.939.000  is  avail- 
able only  for  energy  conservation  projects. 

(bi  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
2825(bt  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  exutmg  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  numt>er  of  units  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, twenty-four  units.  SI. 200.000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  units,  S12.S32.000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska,  thirty- 
two  units.  S2. 873. 000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  and  ten  units.  S3. 724. 000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  units.  SIO. 279. 000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  one  hun- 
dred units.  S6. 60S. 000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  units,  S12.163,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Philippines,  twenty-nine 
units.  Sl.042.000. 

(ct  Improvement  Project  at  Peterson  Air 
Force  Base.  Colorado.  — U)  To  support  the 
United  States  Space  Command  tUSSPACE 
COM),  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
carry  out  an  improvement  project  at  Peter- 
son Air  Force  Base.  Colorado,  to  add  to  and 
alter  an  existing  facility  and  (notwithstand- 
ing section  2826  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code)  convert  it  to  a  family  housing  unit 
with  a  maximurn  net  floor  area  of  3.100 
square  feet  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  S81.000. 

12)  The  amount  of  the  project  authorized 
by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  considered  to 
increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  for  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force. 

131  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "net  floor  area"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  2826(fl  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 


TITLE  IV-DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


SEC. 


4*1  AITHORIZEP  CoysTHKTIDS  PRItJKCTS 
*>D  LAM)  *CUilSITW\  fliH  THE  DE- 
EESSE  AUEMIES 

la)  Inside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  carry  out  military  construction  projects 
in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  follow- 


ing installations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  Stales: 

defense  LOGI.STICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Anchor- 
age. Alaska.  SI.  390.000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Alame- 
da. California.  Sl.320.000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Bar- 
slow.  California.  S82S.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  San  Diego. 
California.  S600.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  San  Pedro, 
California.  S700.000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Groton. 
Connecticut.  S625.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Port  Tampa. 
Florida.  S595.000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Fort 
Riley.  Kansas.  S965.00Q. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Newington, 
New  Hampshire.  SI. 040.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Verona.  New 
York.  SI. 395. 000. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanicsburg.  Pennsylva- 
nia. S470.000. 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 
SS. 085. 000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Texar- 
kana,  Texas.  S2.63S.000. 

Defense  Depot.  Ogden.  Utah,  S3,825,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Hill  Air 
Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah.  S7S0.000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  SS. 355. 000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  S6S0.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Manchester. 
Washington.  S56S.000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  F.E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Cheyenne.  Wyo- 
ming. SI. 020.000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Repromat  Secure  Storage  Facility,  Miner- 
al Wells,  Texas.  S900.000. 

national  SECVRITi-  AGENCY 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  S7.078.000. 
office  of  the  secretar  y  of  defense 

Classified  Location.  S12.000.000. 

Fort  McNair.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. S25.000.000. 

Classified  Location.  S3. 142.000. 

lb)  Outside  the  United  States.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

DEFENSE  LOal.^TICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Kaisers 
lautem.  Germany.  S360.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Chimu  Wan. 
Okinawa.  Japan.  S8.160.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Pyongtaek, 
Korea.  S5.820.000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Uijongbu. 
Korea.  S6.200.000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Classified  Locations.  S7. 150.000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  OVERSEAS  DEPENDENTS 
SCHOOLS 
Florennes.  Belgium.  S7. 420.000. 
Babenhausen.  Germany.  S760.000. 
Bamberg.  Germany.  SS. 800.000. 
Butzbach.  Germany.  S3. 420. 000. 
Hanau.  Germany.  S 7. 480. 000. 
Heidelberg.  Germany.  Sl.910.000. 
Heilbronn.  Germany.  S2.S20.000. 
Pirmasens.  Germany.  SI. 630.000. 
Schwemfurt.  Germany.  S3. 930.000. 
.Sembach  Air  Base.  Germany.  S2. 170.000. 
Vilseck.  Germany.  S6.680.000. 
Sigonella.  Italy.  SS. 360.000. 
Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan.  S4.780.000. 


Okinawa.  Japan.  S300.000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea.  S2.780.000. 

Pusan.  Korea.  S1.S40.000. 

Taegu.  Korea.  S730.000. 

Soesterberg  Air  Base.  Netherlands. 
S4.460.000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. S7. 190.000. 

Bicester.  United  Kingdom.  S4, 570.000. 

Upwood.  United  Kingdom.  S3. 240.000. 

Woodbridge  RAF  Station.  United  King- 
dom. SI. 060.000. 

SEC  402.  FAMILY  HOI  SISC. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct  or 
acquire  twenty  family  housing  units  /in- 
cluding acquisition  of  land)  at  classified  in- 
stallations m  the  total  amount  of  SI, 800. 000. 
.SEC.  493.  IMPROVEMESTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOI  Sl\(i  t  .MTi 

Subject  to  section  2825  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
make  expenditures  to  improve  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  SI  10.000. 

TITLE  V-NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

.SEC.  SOI  AITHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DE 
FE.VSE  TO  MAKE  COSTRIBlTIOys. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  contri- 
butions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization infrastructure  program  as  provid- 
ed in  section  2806  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  authorized-  to  be  appropriated  in 
section  60S  plus  the  amount  collected  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  a 
result  of  construction  previously  financed 
by  the  United  States. 

TITLE  VI-AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND  RECURRING  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

SEC.     SOI     AITHORIZATIOS    OF    APPROPRIATIOSS. 
ARMY. 

la)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1985,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount  of 
S3.410. 786.000  as  follows: 

ID  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101(a).  SI, 120,111,000. 

12)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
lOlIb).  S4S0.290.000. 

13)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  Slates  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985.  S26.000.000. 

14)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  S31,000,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
SI  36.100.000. 

16)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

lA)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
S3S6.491.000:  and 

IB)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
lincluding  the  functions  described  in  sec- 
tion 2834  of  title  10.  United  States  Code). 
SI. 290.794, 000.  of  which  not  more  than 
S2.520.000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not  more  than 
S131.047.000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
units  m  foreign  countries. 


lb)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title  I.— 
Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  author- 
ized by  section  2853  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation  author- 
ized by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all  projects  car- 
ried out  under  section  101  may  not  exceed 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  paragraphs  ID  and  12)  of  subsec- 
tion la),  and  S73.000.000  ilhe  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  construction  of  the  Eastern 
Distribution  Center.  New  Cumberland  Army 
Depot,  Pennsylvania),  and  SlOl. 000.000  (the 
amount  authorized  under  section  lOllb)  for 
Various  Locations.  Germany). 
SEC  tOl  AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS. 
SA  VY 

la)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1985.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount  of 
S2.602.234.000  as  follows: 

ID  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2011a).  SI. 521,450,000. 

12)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2011b),  SI 78, 265,000. 

13)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  S 2 1.560,000. 

14)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
S139,260,000. 

15)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  S2,960.000. 

16)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

I  A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
SI 54.000,000:  and 

IB)  for  support  of  military  housing  lin- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2834 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code).  S584.739.000. 
of  which  not  more  than  S3.S4S.000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  not  mere  than  S18,934,000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing 
of  military  family  housing  units  in  foreign 
countries. 

lb)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
II.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2853  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  earned  out  under  section  201  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  HI  and  12) 
of  subsection  lal. 

SEC.  SOI   AITHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS.  AIR 
FORCE. 

In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  198S.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total  amount  of 
S2.809.S61,000  as  follows: 

ID  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3011a),  SI. 224.617.000. 

(2/  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
301  lb).  S446.710.000. 
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(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  280S  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  S 22.000.000. 

14/  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
1 144. 096.000 

IS>  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  construction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  1 30. 240.000 

16)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

lAI  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
t226.800.000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  descritted  in  section  2834 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code/.  t71S.098.000. 
of  which  not  more  than  t2. 71 1.000  may  t>e 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  m  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  not  more  than  t4S,402.000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing 
of  military  family  housing  units  in  foreign 
countries. 

Ibl  LlMtTATtON  ON  TOTAL  COST  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
III.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  28S3  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorised  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  earned  out  under  section  301  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  t>e 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  HI  and  121 
of  subsection  (a  I. 

S£C.  t»4.  AITHOIUZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATtO.\S.  DE 
FESSE  AGESCIES. 

lal  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  198S.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments!,  m  the  total  amount 
of  t203, 025,000  as  follows: 

11/  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 401ia/.  tS3.132,00O 

(2/  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
4011b/.  t93,193,000. 

i3l  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  t4.000.00O 

141  For  construction  projects  contingency 
construction  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  section  2804  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  t5.000.000. 

15/  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code. 
1 27.400.000. 

<6l  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
tl, 910,000:  and 

IB/  for  support  of  military  housing  /in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2834 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code/,  tl8.390.000. 
of  which  not  more  than  tl4.933.000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

lb/  Authorization  of  Unoblioated 
Funds. —Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal 
year  1986  for  military  construction  func- 
tions of  the  Defense  Agencies  that  remain 
available  for  obligation  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  made  available,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  appropriations  Acts,  for  military 


construction  projects  authorized  m  section 
401  in  the  amount  of  t42.02S.000 

Ic/  LimrTATioN  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
IV- Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  earned  out  under  section  401  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropnated  under  paragraphs  11/  and  12/ 
of  subsection  la/  and  the  amount  specified 
in  subsection  lb/. 

SEC.     t$S     AlTHOmZATIOS    OF    APPRUFRUTIilSS. 

SATII 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pnated /or  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  for  contnbutions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  States  of  the  cost  of  construction 
projects  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization Infrastructure  Program,  as  author- 
ized by  section  501.  m  the  amount  of 
tSS.OuO.OOO. 
SEC  $H.  EXPIRATION  OF  AlTHORIZATIOSSi  EXTES 

.S70.V  OF  CERT  A  IS  PREVIOIS  AITHORI- 

ZATIOSS. 

la/  Expiration  of  AirmoRiZATioNs  After 
Two  Years.— 11/  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph 12/.  all  authorizations  contained  m 
titles  I.  II.  111.  IV.  and  V  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  and  contn- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram land  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefor  contained  in  sections  601  through 
605/  shall  expire  on  October  1.  1987.  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  whichever  is  later. 

(2/  The  provisions  of  paragraph  11/  do  not 
apply  to  authorizations  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  and  contn- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropnations 
therefor/,  for  which  appropriated  funds  /iat>e 
been  obligated  before  October  1.  1987.  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Afilitary  Con- 
struction Authonzation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  whichever  is  later,  for  construction 
contracts,  land  acquisition,  family  housing 
projects  and  facilities,  or  contributions  to 
the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program. 

lb/  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1984  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  6071a/  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-115:  97  Stat.  780). 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  sections  101.  201.  301.  and  401  of 
that  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October 
1,  1986.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authonzation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  whichever  is  later: 

(1/  Consolidated  healing  system  in  the 
amount  of  tl. 850.000  at  Stuttgart.  C}ermany. 

(2/  Consolidated  heating  system  m  the 
amount  of  tl.  750.000  at  Stuttgart.  Germany. 

(31  Range  modernization  in  the  amount  of 
t2. 450.000  at  Wildflecken.  Germany. 

(4/  Unaccompanied  personnel  housing  in 
the  amount  of  tt, 400.000  at  Argyroupolis. 
Greece. 

(5/  Operations  building  m  the  amount  of 
t370.000  at  Argyroupolis.  Greece. 

(6/  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  m  the 
amount  of  t480.000  at  Argyroupolis.  Greece. 

(7/  Unaccompanied  Officer  housing  in  the 
amount  of  t600.000  at  Penvolaki.  Greece. 

(8/  Operations  building  m  the  amount  of 
t410.000  at  Penvolaki.  Greece. 

(9/  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  m  the 
amount  of  t620.000  at  Penvolaki.  Greece. 


(10/  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  1 1.000.000  at  Elefsis.  Greece 

(111    Operations    control    center    in     the 
amount  of  t7. 800. 000  at  the  Naval  Air  Sla 
tion.  Brunswick.  Maine. 

(121  Engine  test  cell  modifications  in  the 
amount  of  tl. 180.000  at  the  Naval  Air  Sla 
tion,  Cecil  Field.  Flonda. 

(13)  Land  acquisition  m  the  amount  of 
t830.000  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station. 
Concord,  California. 

(14/  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  in  the  amount  of  tlO.000.000  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Jacksonville.  Flonda. 

(15)  Electncal  distnbution  lines  in  the 
amount  of  t7, 200. 000  at  the  Naval  Shipyard 
Mare  Island.  Vallejo.  California. 

(16)  Family  housing  in  the  amount  of 
t33.982.000  at  RAF  Upper  Heyford,  United 
Kingdom. 

(17/  Air  freight  terminal  in  the  amount  of 
tlO. 200.000  at  Elmendorf  Alaska. 

(18/  Sewage  system  in  the  amount  of 
t2. 760.000  at  the  Naval  Training  Center.  Or- 
lando. Flonda. 

(19/  Physical  fitness  training  center  m  the 
amount  of  tl. 000. 000  at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett. 
California. 

(20/  Child  care  center  in  the  amount  of 
1 3.000.000  at  Fort  Polk.  Louisiana. 

(21/  Physical  .fitness  training  center  m  the 
amount  of  t2. 200.000  at  Sierra  Army  Depot. 
California. 

(22/  Special  Process  Laboralones  Building 
in  the  amount  of  t39.100.000  at  Fort  Meade. 
Maryland. 
SEC  *»7  establishment  of  certais  amoists 

REQllRED  TO  BE  SPECIFIED  Bt  LA  » 

For  projects  or  contracts  initiated  dunng 
the  penod  beginning  on  the  dale  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  October  1.  19SS. 
whichever  is  later,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authonzation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987  or  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986.  whichever  is  later,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  apply: 

(1/  The  maximum  amount  for  an  unspeci- 
fied minor  military  construction  project 
under  section  2805  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  IS  tl.000.000. 

(21  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec 
tural  and  engineenng  sennces  or  construc- 
tion design  that  makes  such  a  contract  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
t 300000 

(3/  The  maximum  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement  project  for  family  housing 
units  under  section  2825  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  t30.000. 

(4/  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  under  section 
2828(b/  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  is 
tlO.OOO 

(S/(A/  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  m  a  foreign 
country  under  section  2828(c/  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  tl6.800. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  family  hous- 
ing units  that  may  be  leased  at  any  one  time 
m  foreign  countnes  under  section  2828(c)  oj 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  34.000 

(6/  The  maximum  rental  per  year  for 
family  housing  facilities,  or  for  real  proper 
ty  related  to  family  housing  facilities,  leased 
in  a  foreign  country  under  section  2828(f)  o' 
title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  is  t250.000. 

SEC  ««K    EFFECTIIE  IHTE  FOR  PROJECT  II  THoHl 
Z*TIO\S 

Titles  I,  II.  III.  IV.  and  V  of  this  Act  shall 
lake  effect  on  October  1.  1985 


TITLE  VII-GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACILITIES 
SF<    711    Al  THORI/.ATIOS  FOR  lit  ARB  ASn  RESERVE 
FACILITIES 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septemt>er 
30.  1985.  for  the  costs  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  sen'ices.  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
sene  Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor, 
under  chapter  133  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  facilities),  the  following 
amounts: 

(1/  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A/  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  tl45.924.000.  plus  t7.565.000 
for  facilities  at  Scranton/Wilkes-Barre. 
Pennsylvania,  plus  t2,671.000  for  facilities 
at  vanous  locations  in  Alabama,  plus 
S2. 186.000  for  facilities  located  m  Missoun. 
plus  t75S.OOO  for  a  facility  in  New  Mexico, 
and 

(B/  for  the  Army  Resen>e.  t66.289.000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Manne  Corps  Reserves, 
tei. 800.000. 

(3/  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  tl39.000.000,  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Resen'e.  t70.650.000. 

TITLE  VIII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC  H»l    EXTESSIOS  OF  AITHORITY  FOR  CERTAIS 
PILOT  PROCRAMS. 

(a/  Build-to-Lease  Program— Paragraph 
(9)  of  section  2828(g/  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1.  1985"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
■September  30.  1986". 

(b/  Rental  Guarantee  Program.— Subsec- 
tion (h/  of  section  802  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  AcL  1984  (Public 
Law  98-llS:  97  Stat.  783,  789/.  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  "September  30.  1985"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1986". 
SE(    HOI  FAMILY  HOI  SISC  IHCIPAST liability 

(a)  LiABiLir.-  for  Failure  To  Clean  Satis- 
factorily.—Subsection  (a/  of  section  2775  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1/  by  inserting  "d/" after  "(a/":  and 
(2/  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 
"(2)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces— 
"(A)  who  IS  assigned  or  provided  a  family 
housing  unit:  and 

"(B/  who  fails  to  clean  satisfactorily  that 
housing  unit  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions prescnbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  respect 
to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  operating 
as  a  sen'ice  m  the  Navy)  upon  termination 
of  the  assignment  or  provision  of  that  hous- 
ing unit. 

shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the 
cosl  of  cleaning  made  necessary  as  a  result 
of  that  failure.  ". 

(b)  Authority  of  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation.-Section  2775  of  such  title  is  amend- 

ed- 

H)  in  subsections  la/  and  lb/,  by  inserting 
after  "the  Secretary  of  Defense"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
when  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  operating  as  a 
sen'ice  m  the  Navy":  and 

(2)  m  subsection  (d/.  by  inserting  after  "or 
defense  agency  concerned"  the  following:  ". 
or  the  operating  expenses  account  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  as  appropriate". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments —(1/  Subsec- 
tion (b/  of  such  section  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(in  the  case  of  liability  under  sub- 
section (aid//"  after  "including". 

(2)  Subsection  (c/(l/  of  such  section  is 
amended   by  striking  out   "subsection   (a/" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  subsection 
(a/d/.  or  the  cost  of  any  cleaning  made  nec- 
essary by  a  failure  to  clean  satisfactorily  a 
family  housing  unit  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2/.". 

(3/  Subsection  (d/  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  failure  to  clean 
satisfactorily  a  family  housing  unit"  after 
"(or  the  equipment  or  furnishings  of  a 
family  housing  unit/". 

(4/  Subsection  le/  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e/  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  sennce  in  the 
Navy,  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1/  regulations  for  determining  the  cost 
of  repairs  and  replacements  made  necessary 
as  the  result  of  abuse  or  negligence  for  which 
a  member  is  liable  under  subsection  (a/(l/: 

"(2/  regulations  for  determining  the  cost 
of  cleaning  made  necessary  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  to  clean  satisfactorily  for  which  a 
member  is  liable  under  subsection  (a/(2/: 
and 

"(3/  provisions  for  limitations  of  liability, 
the  compromise  or  waiver  of  claimj,  and  the 
collection  of  amounts  owed  under  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

(d/  Clerical  Amendments.— 11/  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
".*  177S.  Liability  of  mrml>ert  aligned  to  military 

Housing  ". 

(2/  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
165  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"2775.    Liability    of   members    assigned    to 

military  housing. ". 
SEC  Ml  PREOCCIPASCY  TERMISATIOS  COSTS. 

la/  In  GENERAL-Section  2828(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1/  by  inserting  "(1/"  after  "(d/":  and 

(2/  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2/  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  this  paragraph  in  connec- 
tion with  a  lease  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (c/.  Any  such  agreement  shall  be  for  any 
penod  not  in  excess  of  three  years  and  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  a  devel- 
oper for  any  costs  resulting  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  lease  during  the  construction 
of  the  housing  units  that  are  to  be  occupied 
pursuant  to  the  lease.  Any  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  paragraph  shall  in- 
clude a  provision  that  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  make  payments  under  the 
agreement  in  any  fiscal  year  is  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropnations. ". 

(b/  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985. 

SE(    KM.  AiriVITIES  ISCLl  DEI)  WITHIS  AITHORIZA- 
TIOSS  for  MILITARY  FAMILY  HOlSI.Mi 

(a/  Construction  and  Acquisition  of 
Famiiy  HousiNG.-Section  2821  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"Id/  Amounts  authorized  by  law  for  con- 
struction and  acquisition  of  military  family 
housing  and  facilities  include  amounts  for— 

"(1/  minor  construction: 

"12/  improvements  to  existing  military 
family  housing  units  and  facilities: 

"(3/  relocation  of  military  family  housing 
units  under  section  2827  of  this  title:  and 

"(4/  architectural  and  engineenng  senices 
and  construction  design. ". 


(b)  Family  Housing  Support —(1/  Chapter 
169  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  2832  the  following  new  sectiorL 
"g2H33.  Family  houting  tupperi 

"Amounts  authorized  by  law  for  support 
of  military  family  housing  include  amounts 
for- 

"(1/  operating  expenses: 

"(2/  leasing  expenses: 

"(3/  maintenance  of  real  property  ex- 
penses: 

"(4)  payments  of  pnncipal  and  interest  on 
mortgage  debts  incurred:  and 

"(5/  payments  of  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715m/.". 

(2/  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  II  of  such  chapter  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
2832  the  following  new  item. 
"2833.  Family  housing  support ". 
SEC  »M    DOMESTIC  FAMILY  HOLSISC  UMrTATIONS. 

la/  In  General. -Section  2828(b/(3/  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1/  by  striking  out  "(3/  Not"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3/(A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  not":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(B)  Dunng  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987, 
the  number  of  housing  uniLs  that  may  t>e 
leased  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  increased  by  500  units 
for  each  such  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  provide  written  notification  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  location,  purpose,  and  cost  of 
the  additional  units  permitted  by  this  sub- 
paragraph. Such  notification  shall  be  made 
periodically  as  the  leases  are  entered  into. ". 

(b/     Effective     Date.  — The     amendments 
made  by  thU  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985. 
SEC  »H.  sale-asd-replacemesttrassactioss 

(a)  Extension  of  Authority  for  Sale- and- 
Replacement  Transactions— Effective  as  of 
September  30.  1985.  section  807(0  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1984  (Public  Law  No.  98.115:  97  StaL  786/.  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1986". 

(b/  Approval  of  Transactions.  — The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  carry  out  the  following 
sale-and-replacement  transactions  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2667a  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code: 

(1/  The  sale  and  replacement  of  warehous- 
ing facilities  at  Schofield  Barracks.  Hawait 

(21  The  sale  and  replacement  of  a  noncom- 
missioned officers  professional  education 
center,  a  band  center,  and  a  combat  oper- 
ations center  at  March  Air  Force  Base.  Cali- 
fornia. 

SEC.  «7  TCRy-KEY  .SELEiriOS  PROCEBl  RES 

la)  In  General. -Chapter  169  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subchapter  III  the  following 
new  section: 
"S28S2.  Turn-key  $eleclion  procrdurei 

"la/d/  The  Secretanes  of  the  military  de- 
partments, with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  may  use  one-step  turn-key 
selection  procedures  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
authorized  military  construction  projects. 

"(2/  In  this  section,  one-step  turnkey  se- 
lection procedures'  means  procedures  used 
for  the  selection  of  a  contractor  on  the  basis 
of  price  and  other  evaluation  cntena  to  per- 
form, m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
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firm  fixed-price  Contract,  both  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  facility  using  per- 
formance specifications  supplied  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  not.  during  any  fiscal  year,  enter 
into  more  than  three  contracts  for  military 
construction  projects  using  procedures  au- 
thomed  by  this  section. 

"(c)  The  authority  of  a  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  under  this  section  shall 
expire  on  October  1.  1991.  ". 

(b)  Conform/no  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  subchapter 
IS  amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  2861  the  following: 

"2862.  Turn-key  selection  procedures.  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.  — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985. 

SEC.  DM.  COMMtMTr  PLA.\.M.Sti  AS.SISTA.\(li. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  plan- 
ning and  design  purposes  to  promde  com- 
munity planning  assistance  when  local  re- 
sources are  not  sufficient,  by  grant  or  other- 
wise, as  follows: 

(1)  To  assist  communities  located  near 
newly  established  Light  Infantry  Division 
PosU.  S2. 000.000. 

12)  To  assist  communities  located  near 
newly  established  homeports  under  the 
Naval  Strale0c  Dispersal  Program. 
S  3.000.000. 

.SEC  «•».   .WADKA.\  AK.Hr  MEDICAL  CE.VTER.  FORT 
LEWIS  WA.SHL\(;T».y 

(a)  In  General.— Section  601  (cl  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authomation  Act. 
1985  (Public  Law  98-407:  98  Stat.  1512).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (bi"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  the  amount  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)(1).  and  t326.800.000  (the  amount 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  Mad- 
igan  Army  Medical  Center.  Fort  Lewis. 
Washington)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1.  1985. 

SEC  mo.  I^TERSERVICE  EXCHAXiES 

Section  2571  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  No  agency  or  official  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  may  es- 
tablish any  regulation,  program,  or  policy  or 
take  any  other  action  which  precludes,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned from  carrying  out  this  section.  ". 
SEC.  HII.  PLA\  fVR  CLEAStH  Of  ROCKY  MOISTAIS 
ARSES  A  L 

(a)  In  General.— TTie  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  develop  and  transmit,  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1985.  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  a  comprehensive  plan  for  completing 
the  cleanup  of  contaminated  sites,  struc- 
tures, equipment,  and  natural  resources  at 
or  near  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  near 
Denver,  Colorado,  by  September  30,  1993. 

(b)  Specific  Requirements.  — In  such  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(11  describe  in  detail  the  vanotis  phases 
for  the  project,  along  with  the  completion 
dates  and  a  priority  ranking  of  the  goals  for 
each  such  phase: 

(21  provide  cost  estimates  for  each  such 
phase  and  for  the  total  project: 

(31  provide  findings  and  conclusions 
reached  as  a  result  of  consultation,  before 
the  transmittal  of  the  plan,  with  State  and 
local  officials  (including  officials  of  water 
districts)  and  the  general  public: 

(4)  provide  that  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation with  such  officials  and  the  general 


public   will   be  earned  out   throughout   the 
process  of  cleaning  up  the  Arsenal: 
(5)  provide  for  pnonly  cleanup  of— 

(A)  the  most  seriously  contaminated  areas 
at  the  Arsenal,  including  the  areas  known  as 
Basin  F.  Basin  A,  the  South  Plants  Area, 
and  section  36: 

(B)  other  areas  at  the  Arsenal  which 
should  be  afforded  priority  treatment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public,  including  the 
areas  known  as  sections  7.  8.  11,  and  12:  and 

(C)  any  sites,  structures,  equipment,  or 
natural  resources  located  outside  the  Arse- 
nal that  have  been  contaminated  by  activi- 
ties carried  out  at  the  Arsenal: 

(61  provide  for  the  cleanup  of  the  areas  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (5)  without  regard  to 
whether  a  final  disposal  site  for  hazardous 
substances  from  the  Arsenal  has  been  select- 
ed: 

(7)  establish,  as  a  priority,  the  use  of 
waste-treatment  technologies  that  will 
reduce  significantly  the  arnount  and  toxici- 
ty level  of  hazardous  substances  at  or  near 
the  Arsenal: 

(81  provide  for  selection  of  a  final  disposal 
site  for  hazardous  substances  from  the  Arse- 
nal in  a  manner  that  will  take  into  consid- 
eration sites,  within  and  outside  of  Colora- 
do. Ihat- 

(A)  are  geologically  suitable  to  serve  as 
such  a  disposal  site:  and 

(B)  are  located  within  areas  the  governing 
bodies  of  which  have  expressed  a  willingness 
to  have  such  a  disposal  site  located  therein: 

(9)  provide  that  all  activities  m  the  plan 
will  be  earned  out  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  applicable  Federal  and 
State  environmental  laws: 

(10)  provide  findings  and  conclusions 
reached  as  a  result  of  studying  the  feasibili- 
ty and  cost  of  cleansing  groundwater  on  an 
expedited  basis  at  the  sources  of  contamina- 
tion on  the  Arsenal:  and 

(11)  include  a  statement  concerning  any 
reprogramming  or  supplemental  appropna- 
tion  of  funds  that  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1986  in  order  to  assure  an  expedi- 
tious implementation  of  the  plan. 

SEC.  H2.  PROJECT  A.WOl.ST  FOR  htlRT  DRIM.  SE* 
YORK. 

(a)  In  General. —The  amount  established 
for  a  project  at  Fort  Drum.  New  York,  by 
section  101  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-407:  98 
Stat.  1495)  IS  hereby  increased  by 
S82.500.000. 

(b)  Funding.— Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1986  for  military  construction 
functions  of  the  Army  that  remain  available 
for  obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  available,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts,  for  the  military  con- 
struction project  descnbed  in  subsection  (a). 
171  the  amount  of  S82.500.000. 

(c)  Cost  of  Projects.  — Notwithstanding 
the  cost  variations  authorized  by  section 
2853  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  any 
other  cost  vanations  authorized  by  law.  the 
lirnit  established  by  section  601(ci  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1985.  on  the  total  cost  of  all  projects  earned 
out  under  section  101  of  that  Act  is  hereby 
increased  by  S82.500.000. 

(d)  Effective  Date. -This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1985. 

SEC  Hit.  MATERIAL  AT  SAVAL  HASE.  \OREOI.K  ilR- 
lil.MA. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  provide, 
without  compensation,  to  the  City  of  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  not  more  than  50.000  cubic 
yards  of  dredged  matenal  located  at  the 
Naval  Base.  Norfolk,   Virginia,  if  such  city 


agrees  to  bear  all  costs  and  liabilities  associ 
ated    with   loading,    transporting,    using,    or 
otherwise  handling  such  matenal. 
SE(      nil     I.AMI    CO\lf:Y4\<E     TO     THE    I  SITEIi 

STATES    OltHI'K     (OHHITTEE.    lOI.O. 

H*IMI  Sl-Hnt.s.  I  OI.OHillO 

(a)  In  General.  -Subject  to  subsections  (bi 
and  (cl.  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (here- 
inafter m  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authonzed  to  convey  to  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee,  without 
monetary  consideration,  all  nght.  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  m  and  to  the 
approximately  3.98  acres  of  land  and  im- 
provements near  Colorado  Spnngs.  Colora- 
do, that  are  being  leased  to  such  Committee 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  806  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1980. 

(b)  Conditions.  —  The  conveyance  descnbed 
m  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  — 

(U  to  the  condition  that  the  land  and  im- 
provements so  conveyed  shall  be  used  by  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  solely  for 
facilities  and  activities  of  such  Committee. 

(2)  to  the  condition  that  if  such  land  and 
improvernents  are  not  used  for  the  purpose 
described  m  paragraph  (1).  all  nght.  title, 
and  interest  m  and  to  them  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States,  which  shall  have  the  nght 
of  immediate  entry  thereon:  and 

(3)  to  such  other  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  Stales. 

(c)  Description  of  Land— The  exact  de- 
scription of  the  land  and  improvements  de- 
scnbed m  subsection  (ai  shall  be  determined 
by  a  sun^ey  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC  HIS  ALTERATIOS  IS  TRAILER  PARK  EXPAS 
Sll)\.  HA\S(fHI  AIR  roRd:  HASE.  MAS. 
SACHI.SETTS 

(a)  In  General.  — In  providing  for  the  trail- 
er park  at  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  expansion  of  such  park  as 
authonzed  by  section  302  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authonzation  Act,  1985.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thonty  to  terminate  leasehold  nghts  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  exchange 
for- 

(1)  leasehold  rights  to  other  land  held  by 
such  Authonty:  and 

(2)  the  construction,  by  such  Authonty  or 
its  designee,  of  roads,  utilities,  and  trailer 
pads  on  such  other  land  in  accordance  with 
specifications  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(bi  Limitation —The  termination  of  the 
leasehold  nghts  by  the  Secretary  shall  not 
(>ecorne  effective  until  the  completion  of  the 
construction  descnbed  m  subsection  iai(2). 

SEC  Hit.  AITHORIT)  TO  TRAS.SEER  (ERTAI\ 
EX(ESS  PROPERTY  HITHOtT  REIM- 
BIRSEMEST 

(a)  Transfers  Under  Excess  Property 
Provisions  ArTHORizED.—In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the  Fed 
eral  Property  and  Administrative  Senices 
Act  of  1949  (40  use.  483)  governing  trans- 
fers of  excess  property— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  General  Sen-ices 
IS  authonzed  to  transfer  the  real  property 
descnbed  m  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
without  reimbursement,  if  such  property  is 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 

(21  the  Administrator  of  General  Sen  ices 
IS  authonzed  to  transfer  the  real  property 
descnbed  m  subsection  (ci  of  this  section 
without  reimbursement,  if  such  property  is 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale 

(bl  Real  Property  Located  at  Fort 
McNaih.  -  For  purposes  of  subsection  lanli. 
the  properly  descnbed  m  this  subsection  is  a 
tract  of  land  of  approximately  10.5  acres,  to 


gether  with  improvements  thereon,  adjacent 
to  Fort  McNair  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
(c)  Real  Property  Located  at  Arlington 
Hall  Station.— For  purposes  of  subsection 
(al(2).  the  property  descnbed  in  this  subsec- 
tion is  a  tract  of  land  of  approximately  72 
acres,  together  with  improvements  thereon, 
known  as  Arlington  Hall  Station  m  Arling- 
ton County.  Virginia. 
SEC  HIT.  LASD  EXIHASCE.  JACKSONVILLE.  FLORIDA 

(a)  In  General —Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (f).  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
NEW  MET  Company  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Company")  all 
nght.  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  approximately  39.5  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida,  located  ad- 
jacent to  the  Ribault  Bay  Village  Navy  hous- 
ing area. 

(bl  Consideration— In  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (ai.  the  Company  shall  convey  to  the 
United  States  a  parcel  of  land  consisting  of 
approximately  31.7  acres  located  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Ribault  Bay  Village  Navy  hous- 
ing area. 

(c)  Obligations  of  Parties —The  specific 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Compa- 
ny are  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing between  the  parties  dated  February 
19   1985 

(d)  Payment  by  the  Company.— If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  conveyed  under 
subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  land  conveyed  under  subsection  (b). 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Compa- 
ny shall  pay  the  difference  to  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Survey.— The  exact  acreages  and  legal 
descriptions  of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
sun^eys  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre 
tary.  The  cost  of  any  such  sun^ey  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Company. 

(f)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions. -The 
Secretary  may  require  such  additional  terms 
and  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
transaction  authorized  by  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropnate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

SEC  d/ft  CO.WEYA.SCE  OF  LASD  AT  SAYAL  HEAP- 
0.\S  STATIOS.  CHARLESTOS.  SOITH 
CAROLISA 

(a)  Authority  to  CoNVEY.-Subject  to  sub- 


derstanding  between  the  parties  that  became 
effective  April  17.  1985.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  receive,  obligate,  and  disburse 
funds  received  under  subsection  (bl  to  cover 
design,  construction,  relocation,  and  related 
costs  specified  m  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding. 

(dl  Vacating  Property:  — Upon  completion 
and  occupancy  of  the  replacement  facilities 
by  the  Navy  and  payment  of  all  costs  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Navy  shall  promptly 
vacate  the  property  described  in  subsection 
(a)  and  convey  it  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the 
Corporation. 

(e)  Payment  of  Any  Excess— If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  improved  land  conveyed 
under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  consider- 
ation paid  under  subsection  (b).  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  Corporation 
shall  pay  the  difference  to  the  United  States. 

(f)  Legal  Description  of  Land.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  description  of  any  land 
conveyed  under  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  sun'cy  which  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  such  survey  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Corporation. 

(g)  Additional  Terms —The  Secretary  may 
require  such  additional  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropnate  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

SEC.    «/».    TERMISATIOS   DATE    FOR    CERTAIS   AC 
THORITY 

Section  808  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1983.  is  amerided  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(d)    The   authonty   of  the   Secretary    to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  terminate  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1990.". 
SEC    H20.    TRASSFER   OF   CERTAIS   LASD    AT   THE 

SAYAL      AIR     STATIOS.      PESSACOLA, 

FLORIDA. 

(a)  Transfer.  — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  transfer,  without  reimbursement,  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  ap- 
proximately 15.31  acres  of  real  property,  in- 
cluding improvements  thereon,  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

(b)  Use  of  Land.— The  real  property  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
become    part    of    the    Barrancas    National 


water  level  in  the  case  of  that  portion  of 
such  land  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  which  is 
east  of  the  Destin  East  Pass  and  known  as 
Holiday  Isle.". 

SF<    x«    LASD  CO\YEYAS<E.  DAYIS.MoyTHW    «/« 
FORI  E  RASE.  TKSOS.  ARIZOSA 

(a)  Congressional  FiNniNG.s.-The  Con- 
gress finds  that— 

(II  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  lands  de- 
scnbed or  identified  m  subsection  (bl  is 
public  park  and  recreational  use  or  public 
health  use: 

(2)  the  city  of  Tucson.  Arizona,  has  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  extend  the  existing 
lease  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  of  the 
lands  descnbed  m  subsection  (c)  for  an  ad- 
ditional fifty  years  commencing  m  2002  at 
the  existing  rental  rate  of  S773  per  year: 

(3)  therefore,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  should— 

(A)  assign  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor 
lands  described  in  subsection  (bKll  for  use 
as  a  park  or  recreational  area:  and 

(B)  assign  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Senices  lands  identified  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)( 21  for  public  health  use: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  or  the  Sec- 
retanes  of  the  Intenor  and  Health  and 
Human  Senices,  as  the  case  may  be.  should, 
simultaneously  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
extension  of  the  lease  for  the  lands  descnbed 
in  subsection  (cl.  convey  to  Ine  city  of 
Tucson,  Arizona— 

(A)  the  property  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  for  use  as  a  park  recreational  area 
through  a  public  benefit  discount  convey- 
ance under  section  203(k)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Senices  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(k)(2l).  and 

(B)  such  land  as  is  identified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  for  public  health  use  through  a 
public  benefit  discount  conveyance  under 
section  203(k)(l)(B)  of  such  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
484(k)(l)(B)). 

(b)  Description  of  Land  Suitable  for 
Park  or  Recreational  Use  and  for  Public 
Health  Use.  — (It  The  property  descnbed  in 
this  paragraph  is  61  acres  of  real  property 
adjacent  to  Golf  Lmks/Craycroft  Intersec- 
tion, Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base. 
Tucson.  Arizona. 

(21  The  property  identified  in  this  para- 


cemetery  and  shall  be  administered  by  the     ^^;,'^ ^^,Z(\^—eed:;:g.g^t 
l-'"-"'!;"i?:.,?/  „^'f=  .er^j;'"     Zesi  l)  the  laL  descnbed  in  paragraph  (1) 


chapter  24  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 

(c)  Condition.— If  the  real  property  trans 
ferred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  is  not  used 
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sections  (bl  .       _ 

Navy  (hereinafter  m  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  Westvaco  Corporation  (the  principal 
address  and  place  of  business  of  which  is 
299  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York,  and 
hereinafter  m  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Corporation")  all  nght.  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  m  and  to  approximate- 
ly 47.83  acres  of  improved  land  compnsmg 
that  portion  of  the  Navy  Weapons  Station, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  located  at  Re- 
mount Road  and  Virginia  Avenue,  in  the 
city  of  North  Charleston. 

(bl  Consideration— In  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  authonzed  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Corporation  shall  pay  all  costs  for 
construction  and  occupancy  by  the  Navy  of 
"in  kind  "  facilities  to  replace  those  on  the 
land  to  be  conveyed.  The  replacement  facili- 
ties shall  be  constructed  by  the  Navy  on  the 
Naval  Weapons  Station  descnbed  m  subsec 
tion  (a)  at  a  site  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

ic)  Obligations  of  PARTiEs.-The  specific 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Corpo 
ration  are  set  forth  m  a  memorandum  of  un- 


the  Administ'ator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
transfer  such  property,  without  reimburse- 
ment, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(dl  Description  of  LAND.-The  exact  acre- 
age and  location  of  the  land  and  improve- 
ments descnbed  m  subsection  (al  shall  be 
determined  in  a  survey  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

SEC     Ml.     AYIdATIOS     RKiHTS     OS     SASTA     ROSA 
ISI.ASD.  FLORIDA. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  sell  and  convey  to 
Okaloosa  County.  State  of  Florida,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  United  States  m 
and  to  a  portion  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Flor- 
ida, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July 
2,  1948  (62  Stat.  1229),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  5.  The  prohibition  contained  m  sub- 
division d.  of  the  first  section  against  the 
erection  of  any  structure  or  obstacle  on  the 
land  conveyed  under  this  Act  in  excess  of 
seventy-five  feet  above  mean  low-water  level 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibition  against 
the  erection  of  a  structure  or  obstacle  m 
excess  of  two  hundred  feet  above  mean  low- 


as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Sen-- 
ices,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Intenor  and  Defense,  determines  to  be 
suitable  for  conveyance  for  public  health 
use. 

(c)  Description  of  Property  Subject  to 
Lease.— The  property  descnbed  m  this  sub- 
section is  4.348.81  acres  of  real  property 
owned  by  the  city  of  Tucson.  Arizona,  at 
Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base. 

(d)  Surveys  of  Property. -The  exact  acre- 
age and  legal  descnptions  of  the  real  proper- 
ty to  be  conveyed  under  this  section  shall  be 
determined  by  sun^eys  that  are  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor.  or  the  Secre- 
tanes  of  the  Intenor  and  Health  and 
Human  Senices.  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
cost  of  such  sun-eys  shall  be  borne  by  the 
city  of  Tucson.  Anzona. 

SEC  MJ    ARCHITEtri  RAL  ASD  FMilSEFRI\<.  SIR* 
KES  RELATED   TO  I  o\STRI  (Tins   oF 
\ATIO\AI.  (.1  ARD  ARMORIES 

(al  Contributions  to  STATEs.-Subsection 
(e)  of  section  2233  of  title  10.  United  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  mav  procure, 
or  contnbute  to  any  Stale  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
procure,  architectural  and  enqmevnna  sen 
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icfs  and  construction  designs  tn  connection 
with  facilities  to  be  established  or  developed 
under  this  chapter  which  are  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law. ". 

'b>  Amovst  or  CosTRiBimoN.— Subsection 
'bi  of  section  2236  of  such  title  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows/ 

"(bl  A  contribution  made  for  an  armory 
under  section  2233(a)  14/  or  (S)  of  this  title 
may  not  exceed  the  sum  of— 

"111  too  percent  of  the  cost  of  architectur- 
al, engineering  and  design  services  fmclud- 
tng  advance  architectural,  engineering  and 
design  services  under  section  2233<el  of  this 
title);  and 

"12)  a  percentage  of  the  coat  of  construc- 
tion 'exclusive  of  the  cost  of  architectural, 
engineering  and  design  services)  calculated 
so  that  upon  completion  of  construction  the 
total  contribution  /including  the  contribu- 
tion for  architectural,  engineering  and 
design  services)  equals  75  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  construction  tmcluding  the  cost 
of  architectural,  engineering  and  design 
services). 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  cost  of 
construction  under  this  subsection,  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Stale  or  Terri- 
tory. Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, whichever  is  concerned,  may  not  in- 
clude the  cost  or  market  value  of  any  real 
property  that  it  has  contributed.  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  198S. 

SK(.     S24      FVRNISHISG     OF     BEDDING     FOR 
HOMELESS. 

Section  2S46  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(II  by  redesignating  subsection  id)  as  tub- 
section  le):  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  id): 

"(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  provide 
bedding  for  support  of  sheltcs  for  the  home- 
less that  are  operated  by  entities  other  than 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Bedding  may  be 
provided  under  this  subsection  without  re- 
imbursement, but  may  only  t>e  provided  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  provision  of  such  bedding  will  not  inter- 
fere with  military  requirements. ". 
SEV.  HZi.  UMITATIOS  ll.\  AtTHORIZATIO.\S  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIIISS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision   of 
this  Act.  the  maximum  amount  authorized 
to      be      appropriated      by      this      Act      is 
$9,200,000,000. 
st:(  H2S.  AiAiLABiurr  of apprdpriatioss. 

(a)  In  General —Section  2860  of  title  10, 
Untied  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"li 2KS0.  .iiailability  of  appropriationii 

"Funds  appropriated  to  a  military  depart- 
ment or  defense  agency  for  a  fiscal  year  for 
military  construction  or  military  family 
housing  purposes  may  remain  available 
beyond  such  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed m  appropriation  Acts. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.  — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  funds 
appropriated  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  99  103. 

SK(  i.T  OFF  POST  RF:\TAL  HOtSIMi  I.KASK  IMIKM- 
\ITi  PILOT  PROfiHAM. 
lal  ESTABLIXHMENT  Of  PROGRAM  BY  SECRE- 
TARY OF  Defense.  — ( 1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  a  pilot  program  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  program 
under  which  each  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment may  guarantee  compensation  of 
any  person  who  leases  a  rental  unit  to  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  juris- 


diction of  the  Secretary  for  any  breach  of  the 
lease  or  any  damage  to  the  rental  unit  by  the 
memt>er. 

121  The  program  referred  to  in  paragraph 
11)  shall  be  established  before  the  expiration 
of  the  90-day  period  following  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  not  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985. 

(b)  Actions  by  Secretaries  of  Military 
Departments.  — (1)  In  accordance  with 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  subsection  (a),  each  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  shall  designate  one 
military  installation  m  the  United  States 
that  IS  under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Secre- 
tary to  participate  in  the  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a). 

12)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, any  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, to  the  extent  approved  in  advance  m 
appropriation  Acts,  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  person  who  leases  a 
rental  unit  to  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  who  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary.  Any  agreement  under  this  para- 
graph shall  provide  that— 

lAI  the  term  of  the  agreement  shall  not  tie 
for  more  than  one  year: 

IB)  the  member  shall  not  pay  a  security 
deposit: 

iC)  the  Secretary  (except  as  provided  m 
subparagraphs  iD)  and  lE)i  shall  compen- 
sate the  lessor  for  any  breach  of  the  lease  by 
the  member  and  for  any  damage  to  the 
rental  unit  caused  by  the  member  or  by  any 
guest  or  dependent  of  the  memtier: 

ID)  the  total  liability  of  the  Secretary  for 
any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  any  damage 
described  in  subparagraph  iCi  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  determines  would  have  been 
required  by  the  lessor  as  a  security  deposit 
absent  the  agreement  authorued  m  this 
paragraph: 

lEl  the  Secretary  shall  not  compensate  the 
lessor  for  any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  any 
damage  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  until 
the  lessor  exhausts  any  remedies  available  to 
the  lessor  against  the  member  for  the  breach 
or  damage:  and 

IF)  the  Secretary  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  lessor  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  compensates  the  lessor  fcr  any 
breach  of  the  lease  or  for  any  darnage  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  iC). 

(31  Any  authority  of  a  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  under  this  subsection  shall 
(>e  exercised  pursuant  to  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

to  Garnishment  of  Pay  of  Member  of 
Armed  Forces.— Any  Secretary  who  compen- 
sates any  lessor  under  subsection  ib>  for  any 
damage  to  a  rental  unit  or  any  breach  of  a 
lease  by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  may 
issue  a  special  order  under  section  1007  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  authome  the 
withholding  from  the  pay  of  the  member  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  lessor  as  compensation  for 
the  breach  or  damage. 

Id)  Report  Requirement —U)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  pilot  program  estab- 
lishing under  subsection  lai.  including— 

(Ai  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  pilot  program:  and 

(Bl  recommendations  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  implementing  a  program  similar  to  the 
pilot  program  on  all  military  installations. 

121  The  report  referred  to  m  paragraph  lU 
shall  be  submitted  before  the  expiration  of 
the  18-monlh  period  following  the  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  pilot  program  under 
subsection  lai. 


lei  Termination  of  AirmoRn-Y.  —  The  au- 
thority of  any  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment to  enter  into  any  contract  under 
subsection  ib)  shall  terminate  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  18-month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram under  subsection  la). 

If)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tiorL 

11)  The  term  "armed  forces"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  m  section  10114)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

12)  The  term  "military  department"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  tn  section 
10117)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

SEC  Kin.  (OMEtA.SCE  OF  LA\D  at  FORT  WILLIAM 
H  HARKISO.y  mi.\TA.\A 

la)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  ib>, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Ihereinajler  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  to  convey,  without  rnonetary 
consideration,  to  the  Slate  of  Montana  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  approximately  65.4  acres  of  unim- 
proved land  located  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  Fort  William  H.  Harrison.  Montana,  and 
presently  under  license  to  the  Slate  of  Mon- 
tana for  National  Guard  use. 

ibi  CoNomoNS.-il)  The  conveyance  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  real  property  con- 
veyed be  used  to  establish  a  Montana  Stale 
Veterans'  Cemetery. 

(2)  If  the  property  conveyed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (al  is  not  used  for  the  purposes 
described  m  paragraph  d).  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  such  property  shall 
revert  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  the  right  of  immediate  entry 
thereon. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  to  the 
United  States  a  waterline  easement  for  use 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 

(c)  Legal  Description  of  Land —The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  description  of  the  property 
to  be  conveyed  under  subsection  (a)  and  of 
the  easement  to  be  reserved  under  subsection 
(b)l3)  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
any  such  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  State. 

Id)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  with  respect  to  the  convey- 
ance as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Untied  States. 
sec  »n  family  Hoisiyc,  improvemests  atfukt 

MONMOITH.  \E*  JERSEY 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
28251b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  carry 
out  a  project  to  improve  366  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, New  Jersey,  in  the  amount  of 
tl4, 800,000.  These  housing  units  include  135 
housing  units  authorized  by  section  101  of 
this  Act  and  231  housing  units  authorized  in 
section  101  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1409)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S     1042 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 196.  I  move  that  the  House  insist 
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on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  1042,  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  without  objection,  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Aspin. 
Dellums.  Montgomery.  Hutto.  Leath 
of  Texas.  Dickinson,  Whitehurst, 
and  Kramer. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


an  aircraft  hijacking,  but  that  is  not 
the  case  in  these  other  forms  of  ter- 
rorism. There  should  be  no  difference. 

Therefore,  a  terrorist  who  kills  an 
American  in  a  case  like  this  in  terror- 
ism should  be  given  the  same  kind  of 
sentence  as  one  who  does  it  in  an  air- 
craft hijacking. 

We  need  to  close  this  loophole  in  the 
law.  Today  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  will  authorize  capital  of- 
fense, or  the  death  penalty,  for 
anyone  who  commits  murder  during 
an  act  of  terrorism  against  U.S.  citi- 
zens anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
to  correct  this  loophole  in  the  law  and 
to  mete  out  a  proper  sentence  for 
people  like  these  terrorists  who  struck 
against  Mr.  Klinghoffer  recently. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  HOUSE  AMENDMENT 
TO  S  1042.  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 
ACT.  1986 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill.  S.  1042.  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  such  technical  and 
conforming  changes,  including  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross-refer- 
ences, as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect 
the  actions  of  the  House  in  amending 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  1042. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING 

DEATH    PENALTY    FOR    HIJACK 

MURDERERS 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
fortunate hijacking  recently  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer gave  us  an  example  of  a  loop- 
hole that  exists  in  our  current  law. 
Only  last  year  this  Congress  passed  a 
law  making  it  a  crime  for  a  terrorist  to 
strike  against  the  United  States  or 
Americans  anywhere  in  the  world,  to 
make  that  a  Federal  crime.  That  is  the 
first  time  that  ever  happened:  howev- 
er, the  harshest  sentence  we  can  mete 
out  to  such  a  terrorist  is  life  imprison- 
ment. I  think  the  murder  of  Leon 
Klinghoffer  has  pointed  out  that  that 
is  not  strong  enough  or  good  enough. 
We  currently  have  a  death  penalty  for 
someone  who  commits  a  killing  during 


EXTENDED  VOLUNTARY 
DEPARTURE 
(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  7  long  years  since  the  civil  war  in 
El  Salvador  erupted.  The  war  has 
claimed  thousands  of  innocent  lives 
and  has  devastated  this  tiny  country— 
which  is  about  the  size  of  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Today,  the  violence,  the  indiscrimi- 
naie  killings,  and  the  terror  continue. 
President  Duarte,  convinced  that 
the  current  climate  in  El  Salvador  is 
unsafe,  recently  sent  his  family  mem- 
bers to  the  United  States  to  wait  out 
the  storm.  In  a  sense,  President 
Duarte  is  affording  his  family  mem- 
bers a  sort  of  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  understandable  an- 
guish and  fear  that  President  Duarte 
has  over  the  safety  of  his  family 
should  also  be  extended  to  the  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  have  fled  El 
Salvador  in  search  of  a  temporary  safe 
haven. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  sent  Presi- 
dent Reagan  a  letter  today  urging  that 
he  reconsider  his  stand  against  grant- 
ing Salvadoran  refugees  extended  vol- 
untary departure.  The  general  condi- 
tions of  violence  and  civil  unrest  in  El 
Salvador  are  a  clear  justification  for 
Salvadorans  to  be  afforded  this  tempo- 
rary status. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support  my 
legislation,  H.R.  822.  which  would 
grant  Salvadorans  now  in  the  United 
Slates  a  temporary  stay  of  deporta- 
tion. ^  ,. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
President  Reagan  as  well  as  two  excel- 
lent articles  describing  the  current  sit- 
uation in  El  Salvador: 


House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  15.  1985. 
The  President. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  President:  I  sharo  your  con- 
cerns over  the  future  of  El  Salvador  and 
pray  thai  a  peaceful  re.solulion  lo  the  cur- 
rent conflict  can  soon  be  reached. 

However,  the  violence  and  civil  unrest 
which  has  plagued  El  Salvador  since  1979 
continues  to  be  a  fact  of  life  in  that  tiny 
country.  In  fact,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  San  Salvador.  Arturo  Rivera 
y  Damas.  has  said,  Many  are  feelinR  the 
sensation  that  they  are  returning  to  the 
worst  years  of  social  inlranquillity." 

Two  recent  reports  published  by  the 
Americas  Watch  Committee  and  Amnesty 
Inlernalional  document  a  recent  resurgence 
of  death  squad  activity  in  El  Salvador,  nu- 
merous civilian  casualties  as  a  result  of  the 
indiscriminate  nature  of  aerial  bombard 
menls  and  an  increase  in  civilian  deaths  due 
to  the  harsh  tactics  of  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas. In  short.  El  Salvador  is  a  country  still 
very  much  in  turmoil. 

The  recent  decision  by  President  Jose  Na- 
poleon Duarte  to  send  his  family  members 
to  the  United  Slates  to  wait  out  the  storm, 
dramatizes  the  fear  that  so  many  Salvador- 
an refugees  who  have  fled  their  country 
must  feel.  We  can  all  understand  President 
Duarle's  anguish  in  sending  his  family  to 
the  United  Slates  for  temporary  safety. 
However.  I  believe  we  should  also  recognize 
that  the  Salvadoran  refugees  who  are  now 
in  the  United  States  have  the  same  con- 
cerns. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  urge  you  lo  re- 
consider your  staled  position  against  grant- 
ing Salvadoran  refugees  extended  voluntary 
departure.  Granting  Salvadorans  temporary 
safely  from  the  current  violence  in  their 
homeland  would  be  a  great  humanitarian 
gesture,  and  could  very  well  result  in  ihe 
saving  of  many  innocent  lives. 
Sincerely. 

John  Joseph  Moaklev. 

Member  of  Congress. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14.  1985) 

A  Year  After  Talks.  Salvador  Peace 
Recedes 

(By  James  LeMoyne) 

San  Salvador.  October  13. -A  year  ago. 
Salvadoran  leftist  guerrillas  and  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  met  for  the  first  lime 
in  the  mountain  village  of  La  Palma  and 
raised  the  hopes  of  their  countrymen  that 
peace  might  come  after  five  years  of  civil 
w&r. 

Those  hopes  may  have  been  impossibly 
high,  but  their  loss  today  is  palpable  and 
has  even  reached  into  Mr.  Durales  home. 
The  President,  who  walked  unarmed  into 
the  heart  of  a  war  zone  lo  meet  the  guerril- 
las, is  now  imploring  them  to  release  his  kid- 
napped daughter. 

Conversations  with  dozens  of  Salvadorans 
from  all  classes  of  society  give  the  strong 
impression  that  exhaustion  is  gaining  hold 
in  a  country  that  has  joined  Northern  Ire- 
land and  Lebanon  as  a  land  in  which  vio- 
lence IS  normal.  Resignation,  cynicism  and  a 
simple  hunger  to  survive  have  replaced  ihi' 
fragile  faith  thai  many  placed  in  Mr. 
Duarte  and  the  rebels'  promise  to  try  lo 
stop  fighting  12  months  ago 

In  a  grim  -sermon  last  Sunday,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador. 
Arluro  Rivera  y  Damas.  .said.  Many  arc 
feeling  the  sensation  thai  ihty  arc  rciiirn 
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iiiK  to  the  worst  years  of  social  inlranquil- 
lity- 

"What  one  sees  most  of  all."  said  an  elder- 
ly Catholic  priest  who  often  works  with  ref 
URees  here,  "is  the  suffering  of  the  common 
people.  They  don't  see  an  exit.  There  isn't 
an  exit.  " 

In  two  meelinKs  last  October  and  Novem- 
ber, the  Government  and  rebels  failed  to 
narrow  the  differences  between  their  sepa- 
rate visions  of  El  Salvador's  future. 

The  Government  insists  the  rebels  give  up 
their  guns  and  stand  in  elections.  The  rebels 
insist  on  being  given  a  share  of  power  first. 
Each  side  accu.ses  the  other  of  demanding 
total  surrender  and  each  has  returned  to 
the  battlefields  with  a  vengeance. 

Someone  is  killed  for  political  reasons  vir- 
tually every  day  somewhere  in  this  small, 
overcrowded  country.  Rebel  sabotage  fre- 
quently knocks  out  electricity  and  there  is 
-seldom  an  evening  when  gunfire  or  an  ex- 
ploding bomb  does  not  echo  In  some  part  of 
the  capital. 

At  least  4,000  soldiers,  guerrillas  and  civil- 
ians are  estimated  to  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  year  since  La  Palma.  At 
least  40  soldiers  and  10  guerrillas  died  in  a 
single  rebel  attack  four  days  ago.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  meet  a  Salvadoran  who  has  not  lost  a 
friend  or  relative  in  the  years  of  fighting. 

A  new  development  in  a  war  that  has  been 
noted  for  its  inhumanity  has  been  a  sharp 
increase  in  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
rebels  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  In  a  newly  declared  "war  of 
attrition"  the  guerrillas  have  carried  out  in- 
discriminate mining  of  roads,  two  attacks  in 
which  27  unarmed  people  were  killed,  the 
kidnapping  of  23  mayors,  and  several  shoot 
ings  of  civilians  who  refused  to  accept  the 
rebels'  demand  that  all  highway  traffic 
cease. 

In  the  last  week  the  guerrillas  machine- 
gunned  a  pickup  truck,  killing  four  civilians. 
A  young  boy  died  when  he  stepped  on  a 
rebel  mine. 

300.000  ARE  REFUGEES 

Right-wing  death  squad  killings  have 
fallen  dramatically,  but  they  are  more  fre- 
quent than  the  Government  cares  to  admit. 
A  teen-ager  was  found  beheaded  last  week,  a 
university  lecturer  was  shot  dead  and  three 
other  men  were  found  tied  and  shot 
through  the  head. 

Government  security  forces  have  largely 
stopped  killing  prisoners,  but  the  police 
arrest  hundreds  of  suspects  each  month  and 
detainees  frequently  say  they  are  beaten  or 
threatened  with  deat^.  More  than  300,000 
Salvadorans  are  refugees  from  the  war. 
Army  troops  have  forced  hundreds  of  rebel 
supporters  to  leave  their  homes,  burning 
their  fields  and  ordering  them  to  enter  refu- 
gee camps. 

There  are  other  markers  to  measure  the 
emotional  and  political  distance  the  country 
has  slid  from  the  giddy  heights  of  last  year's 
talks.  According  to  one  of  Mr.  Duartc's  clos- 
est aides.  Julio  Adolfo  Rey  Prendes.  the 
rebels'  decision  to  kidnap  Mr.  Duartes 
daughter  a  month  ago  has  "changed  the 
rules  of  the  game  "  by  making  targets  of 
family  members  of  political  leaders.  He  said 
the  action  has  .set  back  the  possibility  of 
peace.  "We  have  regressed  rather  than  ad- 
vanced in  the  question  of  humanizing  the 
conflict.  "  Mr.  Rey  Prendes  said. 

Nidia  Diaz,  one  of  the  rebel  commanders 
who  sat  down  with  Mr.  Duarte  at  the  La 
Palma  bargaining  table,  is  recovering  in  a 
police  cell,  shot  five  limes  by  an  army  heli- 
copter gunship  that  ambushed  a  guerrilla 
patrol.  Her  diary  recording  each  side's  state- 


ments at  La  Palma  was  shot  through  by  ma- 
chine-gun bullets. 

DEADLOCK  SEEN  DEVELOPING 

Though  they  will  not  say  it  on  the  record, 
American  diplomats  privately  concede  that 
a  deadlock  is  developing.  The  Government, 
they  say.  can  contain  the  rebels  but  not 
defeat  them.  And  though  the  guerrillas 
have  never  had,  and  probably  will  never 
gain,  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
population,  they  appear  capable  of  carrying 
out  sabotage,  assassinations,  kidnappings 
and  ambushings  indefinitely. 

"Things  have  gotten  worse  because  they 
have  not  gotten  belter."  a  foreign  diplomat 
here  said,  noting  a  hardening  in  the  guerril- 
las' position.  "I  was  very  optimistic  a  year 
ago.  I'm  not  now." 

The  handful  of  Social  Democrats  who 
make  up  the  democratic  wing  of  the  largely 
Marxist  rebel  movement  have  never  looked 
weaker  or  appeared  to  have  a  smaller  say  in 
guerrilla  actions  than  today.  Guillermo 
Ungo.  head  of  the  small  band  of  political 
representatives  in  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front,  who  attended  La  Palma  and 
called  it  the  'first  step  of  a  positive  dia- 
logue," now  warns  of  more  war  to  come. 
"The  Reagan  administration  no  longer  talks 
of  a  quick  victory  in  El  Salvador.  "  he  said  in 
a  recent  interview. 

Mr.  Duarte  has  also  moved  closer  to  Gov- 
ernment army  commanders.  He  frequently 
lauds  the  army's  performance  in  the  field, 
and  has  made  a  special  point  of  wooing 
army  support  as  he  moves  into  his  second 
year  of  war  as  leader  of  the  country. 

The  senior  guerrilla  military  commander, 
Joaquin  Villalobos.  emphasized  the  guerril- 
las' new  determination  when  he  invited  re- 
porters to  his  mountain  headquarters  four 
months  ago.  The  ret>els.  he  said,  will  never 
lay  down  their  arms  until  the  United  States 
withdraws  its  assistance  from  El  Salvador. 

DUARTE    "THE  MAIN  ENEMY  " 

The  guerrillas'  verbal  attacks  on  Mr. 
Duarte  and  his  Christian  Democratic  Party 
reflect  the  tougher  line. 

"Napoleon  Duarte  is  not  a  simple  execu- 
tioner like  Roberto  d'Aubuisson,"  the  rebel 
radio,  Venceremos.  said  last  week.  "He  is  the 
main  enemy,  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  is  the  main  enemy,  the  criminal  of 
today  only  with  a  new  style."  Mr.  dAubuis- 
son  is  a  right-wing  political  leader  who  has 
frequently  been  accused  of  leading  death 
squads. 

Guerrilla  commanders  say  their  strategy 
is  to  wear  the  Government  down  and  force 
it  to  make  concessions. 

The  continuing  war  reflects  the  militarism 
and  sectarianism  that  have  characterized 
Salvadoran  politics  and  society  for  a  centu- 
ry. 

But  as  the  country's  head  of  state,  Mr. 
Duarte  is  stuck  with  the  burden  of  office 
and  he  risks  being  blamed  for  a  conflict  that 
continues  to  defy  political  solutions.  This 
week  El  Salvador  will  begin  its  seventh  year 
at  war. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  15.  19851 

Duarte  Sends  Threatened  Family  Members 

TO  U.S. 

(By  Edward  Cody) 

San  Salvador.  October  14.— President  Jose 

Napoleon    Duarte.    reacting    to    threats    of 

more    kidnapings    against    his    family,    sent 

three  daughters  and  their  children  to  the 

United  States  today  aboard  a  U.S.  Air  Force 

jet. 

The  Salvadoran  leader,  whose  daughter 
Ines  wais  abducted  by  gunmen  Sept.  10,  said 


an  unknown  caller  has  telephoned  several 
times  since  then  claiming  to  have  plans  to 
kidnap  more  members  of  his  family  As  a 
result,  they  have  been  living  "penned  up" 
for  security,  he  added.  One  bodyguard  was 
killed  and  an  other  wounded  in  the  kidnap- 
ing of  Ines. 

"Even  this  morning  there  was  a  car  fol- 
lowing up  on  my  daughter,  and  we  had  to 
take  special  precautions.  "  Duarte  said  after 
seeing  his  children  depart  on  the  white-and 
gray  DC9  from  the  capital's  Ilopongo  mili- 
tary airport. 

The  president's  decision  to  send  threat- 
ened relatives  to  the  United  States  was  in- 
terpreted as  a  measure  of  concern  here  over 
the  possibility  of  more  attacks  on  Salvador- 
an or  U.S.  officials  and  their  families  by 
urban  commandos  working  with  the  leftist 
rebels'  Farabundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

Although  only  a  precaution,  it  amounted 
to  indirect  recognition  that  the  threat  is 
considered  serious  enough  that  already 
tight  security  measures  surrounding  Duarte 
and  his  family  are  seen  as  insufficient. 

The  rebel  front,  known  by  its  Spanish  ini- 
tials as  the  FMLN,  has  not  officially  ac- 
knowledged kidnaping  Duarte's  daughter 
and  has  made  no  public  threats  against  his 
other  children.  But  Information  and  Cul- 
ture Minister  Julio  Rey  Prendes  has  said  re- 
peatedly that  the  rebels  are  holding  the 
daughter  and  that  the  government  is  deal- 
ing with  FMLN  officials  in  two-way  radio 
contacts  designed  to  gain  her  freedom  in  ex- 
change for  captured  rebel  leaders. 

U.S.  soldiers  also  have  been  threatened 
with  capture  or  assassination  by  the  rebels' 
official  Radio  Venceremos,  leading  to  what 
one  diplomat  described  as  sharply  increased 
worry  among  U.S.  personnel  stationed  here. 

Pour  U.S.  marines  who  were  embassy 
guards  and  two  other  Americans  were  killed 
at  a  sidewalk  cafe  June  19  in  assassinations 
later  acknowledged  by  the  FMLN.  More  re- 
cently, the  front  said  in  a  communique  that 
the  main  objective  of  its  attack  last  Thurs- 
day on  the  Salvadoran  Army's  main  training 
base  was  killing  or  capturing  U.S.  military 
advisers  stationed  there. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Edwin  Corr,  who  accom- 
panied Duarte  at  the  airport,  said  no  Ameri- 
can diplomats,  military  advisers  or  their 
families  have  left  the  country. 

Duarte  has  four  daughters,  the  kidnaped 
Ines  Guadalupe  Duarte  de  Duran.  31).  and 
the  three  who  left  today  with  their  chil- 
dren. He  also  has  two  sons.  One  of  them. 
Alejandro,  also  accompanied  the  president 
as  he  saw  off  his  daughters  and  grandchil- 
dren. "The  men  of  the  family  and  my  wife 
are  remaining  here."  he  said. 

[El  Salvadors  amoassador  in  Washington, 
Pablo  Alberge.  said  he  was  expecting 
Duarte's  daughters,  Maria  Elena  and 
Lorena,  and  Lorenas  husband  and  child  in 
Washington.  He  said  the  four  would  stay 
with  him  indefinitely  at  the  embassy  resi- 
dence. One  of  Duarte's  sons.  Napoleon,  a 
World  Bank  employe,  already  lives  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

(Alberge  also  said  Alejandro  Duarte's  wife 
and  three  children  were  flown  to  Miami  and 
would  remain  there,  while  the  other  daugh- 
ter of  Duarte.  Maria  Eugenia,  was  flown  to 
Atlanta  with  her  husband  and  one  child] 

Corr  said  the  plane  was  a  .scheduled  gov- 
ernment flight  from  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand headquarters  in  Panama  bound  for 
Washington  with  possible  stops  on  the  way. 

Duarte  emphasized  that  he  continues  to 
act  as  president  and  that  the  government 
continues  to  function.  This  was  seen  as  a  re- 


sponse to  reports  that  some  military  officers 
have  expressed  fears  that  the  government, 
by  negotiating  with  the  kidnapers  and  seem- 
ing willing  to  bow  to  their  demands  for  re- 
leasing prisoners,  would  appear  weak  and 
give  the  rebels  the  status  of  a  legitimate  bel 
ligerent  in  the  war. 

The  president's  decision  came  one  year 
after  his  first  meeting  with  rebel  officials  at 
the  mountain  town  of  La  Palma  for  what 
was  intended  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  dia- 
logue aimed  at  ending  El  Salvador's  five- 
year-old  civil  war. 

The  guerrillas  have  forgotten  the  spirit 
of  La  Palma,  "  he  declared 


GROUNDBREAKING      CEREMONY 
FOR   THE  U.S.   HOLOCAUST  ME- 
MORIAL MUSEUM 
(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks      and      include      extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  in  the  company  of  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  House, 
Senate,  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
ambassadors  of  many  countries,  I  had 
the  moving  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  groundbreaking  ceremonies  for 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum. 

It  is  my  intention,  when  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  whole  event  are  available, 
to  place  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  their  entirety. 

This  morning  I  wish  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  words  of  the  wit- 
ness, victim,  chronicler,  and  conscience 
of  the  Holocaust— Elie  Wie.sel— who 
lifted  the  occasion  to  its  appropriate 
historical  height; 

In  this  place,  dedicated  to  the  noble  and 
urgent  cause  of  remembrance,  we  pledge  to 
tell  as  much  as  possible,  as  truthfully  as 
possible,  what  Nazi  Germany  and  its  accom- 
plices did  to  six  million  Jews  and  to  the 
other  millions  of  victims  of  Nazi  atrocities. 

We  realize  that  the  full  story  of  that 
crime,  and  the  resistance  to  that  crime,  can 
never  be  told.  'Yet  we  know  that  we  must 
try. 

We  shall  tell  the  tale,  not  to  divide  people, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  bring  them  closer  to- 
gether. We  shall  evoke  past  suffering,  not  to 
inflict  more  suffering,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
to  diminish  it.  We  shall  remind  of  what  took 
place  in  Auschwitz  and  Treblinka,  sites  of 
ultimate  degradation  and  humiliation,  not 
to  humiliate  anyone,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  teach  future  generations,  and  our  own,  to 
humiliate  no  one. 

In  this  place  we  shall  try  to  bear  witness 
for  the  dead  and  the  living. 

The  text  of  Elie  Wiesels  moving 
speech  follows; 

Address  by  Elie  Wiesel 
Secretary    Hodel.    Ambassador    Rosenne. 
Distinguished  Members  of  the 
House,   your   Excellencies 
Linda  Chavez,  and  friends. 

Today,  as  we  begin  to  lend  a  physical  di- 
mension to  our  relentless  quest  to  remem- 
brance, it  is  fitting  to  expre.ss  our  profound 
gratitude  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  help  and  encour- 
agement they  have  offered  us  in  carrying 
out  our  historical  mandate. 


Senate  and 
Mark  Talisman. 


Outside  of  Israel,  ours  is  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  that  has  made  a  commitment 
to  establish  such  a  national  museum. 

The  help  we  have  received  has  always 
been  bipartisan  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
now  and  since  years  ago  when,  at  the  initia- 
tive of  Jimmy  Carter,  we  began  this  historic 
project.  The  administration— irrespective  of 
its  political  party— has  never  refused  to 
assist  us  in  our  various  efforts.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  their  re- 
spective staffs  have  given  us  their  indispens- 
ble  support.  The  general  public  has  respond- 
ed to  our  appeals  with  the  characteristic 
generosity  of  the  American  people.  As  for 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  not  only 
has  he  often  participated  in  our  Reme- 
brance  Ceremonies,  but  he  has  also  gra- 
ciously accepted  to  serve  as  Honorary  Chair- 
man of  our  Campaign  to  Remember.  On 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  its  advisers  and  staff.  I 
thank  them,  and  I  thank  you— from  the 
depths  of  my  heart. 

Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  continue.  If  we  fulfill 
our  mission,  future  generations  will  benefit 
from  it.  But  the  task  is  neither  simple  nor 
easy.  The  story  we  must  tell  cannot  be 
told— not  in  its  entirety.  In  our  case,  the 
sum  of  the  fragments  does  not  convey  the 
full  me.s.sage.  Words,  images,  memories, 
prayers,  fears,  agonies:  How  does  one  com- 
municate the  burning  of  a  ghetto?  Or  the 
arrival  of  a  convoy  at  Birkenau  at  midnight? 
Or  the  daily  massacre  of  ten  thousand  men. 
women,  and  children,  some  buried  alive,  at 
Babi  Yar?  Woe  unto  us.  for  the  killers 
imagination  surpassed  that  of  his  victims. 
Furthermore,  by  pushing  the  crime  to  its  ul- 
timate limits  he  deprived  us  of  the  language 
to  speak  of  his  crime. 

What.  then,  do  we  wish  the  future  visitor 
to  remember,  to  learn?  The  fragility  of  the 
human  condition?  The  vulnerability  of  cul- 
ture and  education?  The  monstrous  powers 
of  political  fanaticism?  The  dangers  inher- 
ent in  indifference?  The  fact  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  an  evil  regime  to  consider  cynically, 
calmly,  scientifically,  the  annihilation  of  an 
entire  people  and  be  persuaded  of  its  right 
and  obligation  to  do  so?  All  this  is  part  of 
the  tale— and  more,  much  more. 

Some  lessons  may  have  an  immediate  and 
urgent  effect.  Terror  must  be  fought  wher- 
ever it  is  aimed  against  innocent  civilians. 
Individual  terror  that  cost  the  life  of  an  old 
Jewish  invalid  is  today  as  abhorrent  as  state 
terror  w^as  when,  from  Hitler's  Berlin,  it 
dominated  part  of  Europe  from  1933  to 
1945. 

Terror  must  be  outlawed  as  must  geno- 
cide. We  cannot  leave  this  place  today  with- 
out appealing  once  more  to  the  United 
Slates  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty 
introduced  by  Chris  Dodd.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  such  treaties  will  prevent  mass 
murder,  but  the  absence  of  such  treaties 
may  give  the  enemy  of  humankind  the 
wrong  signal.  Would  a  Genocide  Treaty 
have  prevented  the  murder  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Nazis?  I  doubt  it.  But  its  absence  gave 
the  enemy  of  humankind  the  wrong  signal. 
In  killing  Jews  the  killer  has  killed  more 
than  Jews.  This  tragedy  has  affected  more 
than  its  Jewish  victims.  Whoever  kills  Jews 
ends  up  killing  other  minorities,  other  ad- 
versaries, other  religious  groups,  other  na- 
tionalities. 

In  occupied  Europe,  the  Nazis  and  their 
local  accomplices,  oppressed,  tormented, 
persecuted,  imprisoned  and  executed 
French  heroes  of  the  resistance,  Yugoslav 
and  Greek  and  Ru.ssian  partisans.  Ukrainian 


peasants,  Bulgarian  and  Polish  patriots. 
Dutch  workers.  Belgian  students.  Norwegian 
intellectuals.  Danish  policemen.  German 
and  Austrian  anti-Nazi  militants.  Italian 
anti-Fascists.  Czechoslovakian  freedom 
fighters.  Lidice  and  Oradour  are  but  ex- 
treme examples  of  what  SS  rulers  intended 
to  do— and  often  did— throughout  their  uni- 
verse in  order  to  crush  those  who  refused  to 
submit  to  their  terror.  And  they  eliminated 
Gypsies,  homosexuals,  the  mentally  retard- 
ed, the  mentally  sick.  Using  death  as  an  in- 
strument, they  sought  to  rearrange  the  uni- 
verse so  as  to  give  violence  and  injustice  the 
attributes  of  divinity. 

But  their  main  effort  was  directed  against 
the  Jewish  people.  "Who  remembers  the  Ar- 
menians? "  Hitler  asked  with  disdain.  Who 
will  remember  the  Jews? 

In  a  perverse  way.  he  was  right.  No  one 
cared  about  the  Jews.  They  were  aban- 
doned. The  world  knew  and  kept  silent. 
Hitler  knew  that  the  world  knew-and  thus 
felt  reassured  in  his  twiief  that  he  was  doing 
humankind  a  favor  by  cleansing  it  of  its 
Jewish  elements.  And  so  more  ghettos  were 
erected  and  emptied,  more  communities  up- 
rooted and  massacred.  How  are  we  to  re- 
member them'  If  we  could  inscribe  their 
names  on  stone,  the  monument  would  be 
larger  than  this  entire  city.  What  other  way 
is  there  for  us  to  turn  past  experiences  into 
acts  of  remembrance?  What  should  we  em- 
phasize first?  The  helplessness  of  the 
victim?  The  inexorable  urge  of  the  killer  to 
destroy?  The  children,  frightened  children, 
marching  quietly  in  procession  toward  the 
flames?  The  old  men  and  women  chased 
toward  mass  graves?  In  those  times  we  were 
a  people  without  children,  and  children 
without  grandparents.  We  have  seen  them 
vanish  into  darkness  and  ascend  an  invisible 
ladder  of  fire  reaching  the  sky. 

One  enters  those  memories  with  fear  and 
trembling:  for  one's  sanity  is  endangered. 
But  we  must  enter  them.  We  open  them  as 
one  opens  gates  to  secret  kingdoms.  Come 
and  see.  Come  and  learn.  Learn  what 
human  beings  can  do  to  other  human 
beings.  Learn  the  limits  of  humanity.  Learn, 
and  hope  is  possible— forget,  and  despair  is 
inevitable. 

This  Museum  is  not  intended  to  awaken 
hatred  nor  to  separate  people— quite  the  op- 
posite: it  is  meant  to  bring  people  closer  to- 
gether. Faced  with  our  memories,  the  visitor 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  his  or  her  fellow  being's  anguish 

One  day  a  child  will  stop  here  and  ask  his 
father;  what  is  this  building  about?  They 
will  go  inside.  After  a  while  the  child  will 
ask  his  father:  is  all  this  true?  have  so  many 
killers  really  killed  so  many  victims  in  so 
many  cruel  ways?  Yes-will  say  the  father. 
In  those  times  the  angel  of  death  had  many 
faces  and  many  allies.  But.  why?  the  child 
will  ask.  Why  have  all  those  victims  per- 
ished? 

Why  has  the  catastrophe  occurred?  I 
wonder  what  the  father  s  answer  will  be. 

I  know  what  mine  is:  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know"  why  the  Holocaust  happened.  I 
will  never  know;  no  one  ever  will. 

Why  Theresienstadt?  Why  Ravensbruck? 
Why  Belzec?  Why  Treblinka?  Why  Ausch- 
witz? 

Why  the  indifference  of  allied  leaders? 
Why  the  silence  our  common  enemies?  Why 
the  abandonment  of  the  Jews? 

In  this  Museum  we  shall  try  to  tell  the 
story.  We  shall  try  to  recall  what  hap- 
pened—to whom— by  whom— and  how  it 
happened.  But  not  why  it  happened.  God 
alone  may  have  some  answers— and.  in  the 
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case  of  one  million  Jewish  children  con- 
sumed by  flames— all  answers  are  the  wrong 
answers. 

The  killer  killed  them  once— and  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  that  we  can  do  about  it. 
But.  if  they  are  forgotten,  they  will  be  killed 
a  second  time— and  this  we  can— and  must- 
prevent. 

A  great  Hasidic  Master  once  said.  "If  you 
wish  to  find  the  spark,  look  for  it  in  the 
ashes." 


GOOD  NEWS  ABOUT  SMALL 
BUSINESS  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Valentine).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Ireland]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  plight 
of  business  in  America.  People  every- 
where are  talking  about  trade  deficits 
and  the  threat  of  imports  to  our  do- 
mestic manufacturing  base.  But  we 
need  to  take  a  few  moments  and  look 
beyond  this  smokescreen  of  bad  news. 

There  is  an  incredible  new  spirit  of 
personal  initiative  rising  in  this  coun- 
try—and the  credit  belongs  to  individ- 
ual Americans  across  the  Nation.  We. 
as  a  country,  enjoy  a  unique  place  in 
history— our  energy  comes  from  one  of 
our  most  abundant  resources— the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

This  Nation  has  no  mission  of  medi- 
ocrity—we were  never  meant  to  be 
second  best.  It  is  this  bold  spirit— one 
of  pride,  confidence,  and  courage— 
that  continues  to  allow  us  to  achieve 
our  dreams. 

Let's  talk  a  moment  about  small 
business  in  America. 

Small  business  is  the  backbone  of 
Main  Street  America.  American  entre- 
preneurs continue  to  be  the  frontrun- 
nerS  in  innovation,  research,  and  de- 
velopment. And  they  create  jobs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  take  a  very  personal  in- 
terest in  the  continued  success  of 
small  business:  and  I  am  always  en- 
couraged when  I  hear  new  success  sto- 
ries—high startup  rates,  rising  sales, 
and  increased  innovation. 

The  Census  Bureau  gave  us  more 
good  news  last  week— the  number  of 
black-owned  firms  in  this  country  rose 
substantially  from  1977  to  1982.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  could  be  more 
than  434.000  black-owned  businesses 
by  yearend. 

Black  entrepreneurs  are  discovering 
new  opportunities  at  every  turn,  they 
are  reaching  out  in  new  directions,  es- 
pecially high  technological  and  service 
industries.  And  the  vast  majority  of 
these  black  businesses  are  .sole  propri- 
etorships where  families  are  working 
together  to  succeed.  This  is  indeed 
good  news  for  America. 

The  story,  however,  is  more  than 
ju.st  plain  statistics. 


According  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
much  of  the  recent  growth  among 
black-owned  businesses  is  attributed  to 
the  economic  recession  of  the  1970s. 
As  many  individuals  were  laid  off. 
these  same  people  went  into  business 
on  their  own.  Now,  while  a  recession  is 
never  good  news,  there  is  a  point  here 
worth  recognizing.  We  as  Americans, 
have  the  ability— when  the  going  gets 
rough— to  dig  deep  down  inside  that 
strong  will  and  creative  spirit  which 
helped  build  this  great  Nation.  And  we 
are  successful. 

We  lead  the  world  in  innovations.  Do 
you  realize  that  from  1980  to  1983. 
Americans  received  a  total  of  68  per- 
cent of  the  Nobel  Prize  awards  for  sci- 
ence? In  1983.  we  actually  took  them 
all.  Not  a  bad  track  record. 

Yes.  business  is  booming  in  America. 
The  youth  of  today,  no  matter  what 
their  ethnic  or  social  background,  can 
have  great  hopes  for  their  future. 
America  is  embarking  on  a  massive 
peaceful  revolution,  and  the  revolu- 
tionaries come  from  all  sectors  of  our 
melting  pot  society,  blacks,  whites,  ori- 
entals, hispanics— who  recognize  the 
great  promise  of  opportunity  which 
America  offers. 

We  must  ignore  the  prophets  of  fail- 
ure who  are  paralyzed  with  fear.  We 
must  set  our  sights  ever  and  ever 
higher.  We  can  achieve  our  dreams  by 
continuing  to  be  the  America  whose 
initiative,  ingenuity  and  audacity  have 
made  us  the  envy  of  the  world.  Ours  is 
an  opportunity  society,  and  we  must 
continue  to  offer  an  environment  in 
which  individuals,  no  matter  how 
humble  '-heir  beginnings,  can  develop 
their  full  potential. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vitality  of  our 
small  businesses  is  another  reason  we 
can  truly— feel  good  about  America. 
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INSURED  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lundine] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker  today 
my  colleague  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
Carper,  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  addresses  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion's network  of  financial  institu- 
tions. 

One  of  the  basic  ingredients  of  a 
sound  national  banking  system  must 
be  consistent  and  effective  examina 
tion  of  federally  insured  financial  in 
.stitutions.  Through  regular  and  rigor- 
ous reviews  of  banks,  thrifts  and  credit 
unions,  potential  problems  can  be 
caught  early.  Many  of  the  problems 
which  our  system  has  experienced  in 
the  last  year  or  so  could  have  been 
caught  and  dealt  with  earlier  through 
more  diligent  examination  procedures. 
For  example,  inadequacies  in  our  cur- 


rent examination  procedures  were 
cited  during  congressional  hearings 
and  other  discussions  are  contributing 
to  last  year's  near  failure  of  Continen- 
tal Illinois. 

The  key  to  an  effective,  efficient  ex- 
amination system  is  competent  and 
highly  trained  examiners.  The  period! 
cal  examination  of  financial  institu- 
tions is.  as  one  can  imagine,  a  very 
time  consuming  and  arduous  process 
which  requires  a  high  level  of  training. 
Examiners  are  required  to  travel  a 
great  deal  and  work  under  very  stress 
ful  conditions.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  pay  for  these  profession- 
als is  far  below  what  they  could  earn 
in  the  private  sector.  Consequently, 
many  of  the  best  examiners  do  not 
remain  in  Government  service  for 
more  than  4  or  5  years. 

The  bill  which  Congressman  Carper 
and  I  are  introducing  today,  the  'In- 
sured Financial  Institutions  Examina- 
tion Act  of  1985."  addresses  many  of 
the  problems  currently  plaguing  our 
Federal  examination  structure.  First. 
the  bill  removes  Federal  examiners 
from  Federal  civil  service  pay  scales 
and  establishes  pay  scales  that  are 
roughly  comparable  to  those  in  pri- 
vate industry.  These  new  pay  scales 
would  be  based  upon  geographic  loca- 
tion, length  of  service  and  experience, 
and  levels  of  training  and  responsi- 
bility. Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
consolidation  and  upgrading  of  the 
training  of  all  Federal  examiners. 
Presently,  each  regulatory  agency 
trains  its  own  examiners.  Our  bill 
would  require  that  the  examiners  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  all 
undergo  the  same  training  program. 
Because  training  for  examiners  is  paid 
for  through  assessments  on  the  vari- 
ous insurance  funds,  these  changes 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  money, 
nor  will  such  changes  have  any  budg- 
etary impact.  In  fact,  we  estimate  that 
there  will  be  an  overall  savings  from 
such  consolidation,  and  our  bill  dic- 
tates that  any  such  savings  be  used  to 
hire  more  examiners.  Finally,  our  bill 
will  provide  for  more  coordination  be- 
tween Federal  and  Stale  examiners  for 
State-chartered  institutions  that  are 
federally  insured. 

While  there  have  been  hearings  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  on  propos- 
als to  reform  the  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance system,  and  while  I  applaud 
the  committees'  efforts  in  this  area, 
the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  cur- 
rent review  and  examination  proce- 
dures must  also  be  addressed.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  competence  and  experi- 
ence of  those  who  examine  our  Na- 
tion's financial  institutions  affect  us 
all  We  must  recruit  the  most  talented 
people  to  perform  this  difficult  task. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  most 
knowledgeable   and   con.scicnlious   ex 
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aminers  leave  Government  -service 
after  a  few  years  for  the  more  lucra 
live  world  of  Ihe  private  sector. 

Over  25  members  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  are  already  co- 
spon.sors  of  this  bill,  and  I  hope  that 
other  Members  of  the  House  will  join 
us  in  this  effort  Thank  you. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman! 
i.s  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  to  focus  the  attention 
of  this  body  on  today's  observance  of 
World  Food  Day.  Recent  events  such 
as  the  live  aid  "  concert  and  the  USA 
for  Africa  production  of  "We  Are  the 
World  "  only  in  part  document  the  in- 
credible contribution  that  thousands 
of  Americans  are  making  toward 
ending  world  hunger. 

Since  1979.  the  National  Committee 
for  World  Food  Day.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  distinguished  chairwoman. 
Patricia  Young,  and  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
gani-ion  [FAOl  has  undertaken  hun- 
dreds of  projects  and  programs  related 
to  the  world's  hunger  problem.  With- 
out World  Food  Day  and  the  organiza- 
tions involved  with  its  celebration,  the 
groundswell  needed  that  made  the 
recent  media  events  possible  would 
never  have  existed. 

Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  one-half  of  all  the  food  commit- 
ted this  year  to  Africa  has  been  donat- 
ed by  the  United  States.  Individuals 
have  contributed  over  $125  million  to 
private  voluntary  organizations  such 
as    care  "  and  'save  the  children." 

Additionally,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  sent  a  total  of  $1.25  billion  for  the 
drought  since  the  emergency  first 
came  to  national  attention  last  Octo- 
ber. This  is  in  addition  to  $1  billion 
the  U.S.  Government  is  spending  on 
non-emergency  projects  in  Africa  this 

year. 

Yet,  despite  this  impressive  outpour- 
ing of  support,  the  problem  of  world 
hunger  persists.  According  to  a  recent 
FAO  report,  some  countries  in  Africa 
are  still  being  impacted  by  drought- 
over  150  million  people.  And  13  million 
are  at  immediate  risk  of  dying.  Unicef 
informs  us  that  every  24  hours.  42.000 
children  under  the  age  of  5  die  as  a 
result  of  hunger  and  related  diseases. 

These  grim  statistics  underscore  the 
critical  need  for  a  continued  commit- 
ment of  private  and  Government 
funds  to  ending  hunger.  But  emergen- 
cy relief  aid  is  not  enough.  A  concert- 
ed effort  must  be  made  to  improve  the 
deteriorating  conditions  that  result  in 
tragedy  after  Iragedy-lhe  same  condi 
lions  that  allow  famine  and  starvation 
to  persist  and  remain  a  reality  in  a 
world    with    more    than    enough    re- 


sources to  feed  its  population.  It  is 
time  for  us.  for  our  Nation  and  the 
world  of  nations,  to  work  to  prevent 
disasters  from  occurring— to  solve  the 
problems  which  face  Africa  now. 

Recently.  I  introduced  H.R.  2782. 
legislation  to  prevent  famine  in  Africa, 
which  responds  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  that  faces  a  continent  whose 
population  is  growing  at  the  fastest 
rate  in  the  world— 3  percent  per  year- 
while  at  the  same  time  the  productivi- 
ty of  its  land  is  declining  rapidly.  Since 
1967.  Africa's  grain  output  per  person 
has  dropped  by  nearly  one-third  and 
40  percent  of  the  continents  people 
live  in  countries  where  grain  yields  are 
lower  than  a  generation  ago. 

In  order  to  help  Africa  become  self- 
sufficient  and  economically  independ- 
ent, there  must  be  a  global  effort 
made  to  restore  and  preserve  its  own 
productive  resources. 

Reversing    Africa's   decline   will    in- 
volve immediate  response  to  the  crisis 
of   decertification— that    is.   degenera- 
tion of  land's  productivity— which  re- 
sults   from    overly    intensive    and    ex- 
ploitative use  of  land   in  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  growing  population. 
At  this  point  in  time.  77.2  percent  of 
the  4,500  million  hectares  of  dryland 
in  the  world  are  already  affected  by 
decertification  and  21  million  of  these 
per  year  are  reduced  to  near  or  total 
uselessness.    If   this   trend   is   not   re- 
versed, there  will  be  no  end  to  Africa's 
dependency  on  more  developed  coun- 
tries for  food  and  economic  assistance. 
A   major   cause   of   Africa's   current 
problems  is  the  lack  of  a  renewable 
energy    supply.    Firewood,    the    most 
widely  used  source  of  fuel,  is  becoming 
increasingly  scarce  due  to  the  over- 
harvesting  of  trees.  Forests  in  coastal 
West  Africa  were  being  cleared  at  a 
rate  of  5  percent  per  year  in  the  early 
eighties:  at  that  rate,  in  13  years  those 
forests  will  be  half  of  their  original 
size.  The  scarcity  of  trees  also  has  im- 
plications  for  soil   and   crop   quality. 
Trees    help    to    prevent    soil    erosion 
caused  by  damaging  winds  and  floods. 
Without  any  protection,  soil  ceases  to 
be   fertile  enough  to  produce  signifi- 
cant quantitiesr  of  food. 

Simply  to  maintain  Africa's  present 
per  capita  food  consumption,  agricul- 
tural output  will  have  to  grow  50  to  60 
percent  between  the  year  1980-2000. 
Considering  the  monumental  suffering 
that  exists  with  the  present  level  of 
food  consumption,  it  is  clear  that  dras- 
tic measures  must  be  taken  to  revive 
Africa's  capacity  to  produce. 

The  time  has  come  to  begin  to  turn 
back  the  tide  of  the  degradation  of  Af- 
rica's agricultural  resource  base  that 
should  be  providing  food  for  that  con- 
tinent's people.  The  decertification 
and  deforestation  which  have  played  a 
major  role  in  causing  the  present  ca- 
tastrophe in  Africa  needs  our  immedi- 
ate attention  if  we  are  to  put  an  end  to 
this  cycle  of  famine. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  ability,  the 
technology  and  the  wherewithal!  to 
end  world  hunger.  All  we  need  is  the 
commitment-and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  help  rally  that  kind  of  com- 
mitment. 


n  1645 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leland],  who  has  been  the  chairman 
of  our  Select  Committee  on  Hunger, 
and  who  for  so  many  years  has  led  the 
fight  in  this  Congress  to  stamp  out 
world  hunger. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding  and 
certainly  want  to  commend  him  for 
his  leadership,  not  just  now  to  present 
this  issue  to  the  American  people 
today  because  this  is,  indeed,  a  very 
special  day,  but  also  for  his  leadership 
historically,  for  what  he  has  done  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  matter  of  ending  hunger,  world 
hunger,  that  is. 

So  I  am  happy  also  to  associate 
myself  with  all  of  the  remarks  the 
gentleman  has  made. 

Today,  World  Food  Day  1985,  is  the 
occasion  for  the  issuance  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  of  the  help  end 
hunger"  stamp  throughout  the 
Nation.  Please  allow  me.  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  and  as  chairman  of  the  Postal 
Operations  and  Services  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  to  express  my  pride  in  the 
issuance  of  the  stamp.  Let  me  at  this 
time  thank  especially  former  Postmas- 
ter General  Bolger  and  the  current 
Postmaster  General  Carlin  for  their 
efforts.  Without  their  help  the  stamp 
never  would  have  been  created. 

The  Postal  Service  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  end 
hunger  by  enabling  us  to  send  120  mil- 
lion messages  calling  on  our  brother 
and  sister  Americans  to  help  end 
hunger." 

The  stamp  captures  the  pathos  and 
vulnerability  of  hungry  individuals, 
young  and  old.  It  evokes  a  compassion- 
ate response,  similar  to  that  awakened 
last  year  by  the  visual  appearance  of 
the  famine  stricken  Ethiopians  on  tel- 
evision last  year.  Mr.  Jerry  Pinkney, 
designer  of  the  stamp,  reminds  us  that 
every  person  who  suffers  hunger  is 
unique.  In  his  artistry  we  see  in  a  child 
or  an  old  person  someone  we  might 
know,  weakened  by  lack  of  adequate 
nutrition.  Aggregate  numbers,  no 
matter  how  startling,  do  not  have  the 
same  effect. 

The  American  people  have  always 
responded  magnificently  to  such  ap- 
peals. The  magnanimity  of  our  citizens 
during  the  past  year  as  hunger  stalked 
much  of  Africa  and  the  homeless 
stood  in  souplines  in  our  cities  was  ex- 
traordinary. Although  the  countless 
opportunities  for  giving  in  a  free  socie- 
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ty  make  a  precise  calculation  of  donat- 
ed funds  and  services  impossible,  an 
example  of  the  generosity  of  Ameri- 
cans giving  through  private  agencies 
can  be  gained  from  interaction.  This 
coalition  of  over  100  private,  voluntary 
organizations  involved  in  developing 
countries  reports  its  member  agencies 
have  received  over  $125  million  in  do- 
nations from  the  American  public  for 
famine  recovery  activities  in  sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa.  Additionally,  more  than 
$100  million  has  been  raised  to  help 
victims  of  drought  and  famine  in 
Africa  by  USA  for  Africa  and  live  aid 
efforts. 

The  same  spirit  is  being  demonstrat- 
ed in  response  to  domestic  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  The  private  sector  in  the 
United  States  has  responded  to  those 
poor  who  need  food  aid  regularly  or 
occasionally.  There  are  now  more  food 
banks,  soup  kitchens  and  church  pan- 
tries providing  food  than  ever  before. 
An  estimate  of  the  food  contributed 
through  the  Second  Harvest,  a  single 
organization  serving  food  banks 
throughout  the  Nation,  is  $114  million 
in  1984. 

Private  individuals,  corporations  and 
voluntary,  nonprofit  organizations 
have  greatly  expanded  their  efforts  to 
alleviate  hunger.  But  their  resources 
are  not  sufficient.  The  interfaith 
hunger  appeal  released  a  report  yes- 
terday stating  that  chronic  malnutri- 
tion affects  500  million  people  in  the 
world. 

All  the  needs  are  not  far  away.  In 
my  own  city,  Houston,  the  private 
agencies  report  a  30-percent  increase 
in  requests  for  emergency  food  in 
1985.  Bread  for  the  World,  a  broad  co- 
lition  of  Christian  churches,  surveyed 
36  localities  across  the  Nation.  In  most 
of  the  cities  and  counties  surveyed  the 
food  need  requirements  were  well 
beyond  the  capacities  of  voluntary 
groups. 

It  is  clear  that  food  assistance  and  a 
new  commitment  to  attacking  the  con- 
ditions that  allow  hunger  in  a  world  of 
plenty  are  required.  Every  individual 
and  every  government  must  act  in  the 
consciousness  that  indeed,  "we  are  the 
world."  Morally,  most  of  us  acknowl- 
edge that  the  human  family  suffers 
with  the  pain  or  loss  of  any  of  its 
members.  Yet.  we  live  in  a  world 
where  2  million  children  die  each  year 
of  measles  complicated  by  malnutri- 
tion and  lack  of  health  care. 

In  1974.  the  first  World  Food  Con- 
ference was  convened  by  the  United 
Nations  in  Rome.  The  conference 
adopted  recommendations  and  pledged 
to  eliminate  hunger  within  10  years. 
The  failure  to  achieve  that  goal  was 
acknowledged  last  year  at  a  10th  anni- 
versary conference  in  Addis  Ababa. 
Clearly  the  task  is  difficult  and  re 
quires  more  than  rhetoric.  It  requires 
hard  choices  and  sacrifice. 

The  Interfaith  Hunger  Appeal 
report   is  a  clear  guide  to   the  chal- 


lenge ahead.  It  states  the  emergency 
needs  and  long-term  development  re- 
quirements. It  was  prepared  by 
Church  World  Services,  Catholic 
Relief  Services  and  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
three  experienced  agencies  who  joined 
together  in  an  educational  effort  to 
address  hunger  in  1978. 

The  report  states  that  famine  and 
hunger  are  more  the  products  of 
human  neglect  than  of  natural  phe- 
nomena." It  calls  on  all  who  are  in  a 
position  to  affect  public  and  private 
policy  to  do  so  on  behalf  of  the  world's 
hungry.  In  a  democracy,  that's  all  of 
us. 

The  Interfaith  Hunger  Appeal  has 
given  us  a  document  that  gives  sub- 
stance to  the  message  of  the  postal 
stamp,  help  end  hunger.  I  commend  to 
your  attention  on  World  Food  Day  an 
important  document  significantly  enti- 
tled "World  Food  Security:  A  Persona! 
Responsibility." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  for  your 
time  and  certainly  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  for  not  only  his  time,  but  also 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  not  only  being 
our  leader  of  our  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  and  for  his  long-term  devotion 
and  dedication  to  the  cause,  but  for 
his  very  comprehensive  and  moving 
statement  in  support  of  World  Food 
Day. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Let  me  at  this  time  also  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema]  for  her  leadership. 
She  happens  to  be  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke],  who  also 
has  been  involved  in  this  issue  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  World  Food  Day  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  certainly  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  for  his  leadership 
on  this  issue,  and  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema).  the  leaders  of  our 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  for  their 
ongoing  effort  that  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time  now  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

This  morning  I  left  the  State  of 
Iowa,  and  as  I  took  off  on  the  plane 
and  flew  over  our  Slate.  I  saw  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  out  there  in  their 
fields  harvesting  crops.  It  is  indeed  an 
abundant  crop  that  they  are  harvest- 
ing in  Iowa  and  across  the  Midwest 
this  year,  because  this  year  our  Nation 
will     bring     into     the     bins     record 


amounts  of  grain  and  record  amounts 
of  food  will  be  stored. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
figure  out  where  we  can  find  more 
storage  capacity  for  food,  it  must  .seem 
strange  to  many  Americans  that  we 
still  have  this  problem  of  world 
hunger. 

As  we  watch  nightly  newscast  foot- 
age of  refugee  camps  for  the  starving 
in  Ethiopia  and  other  nations  of  the 
world,  looking  at  the  wasted  bodies, 
the  eyes  devoid  of  hope,  the  barren 
land,  we  begin  to  sense  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  the  .scope  of  the 
effort  that  is  required  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  starving  and  mal 
nourished  of  the  world.  Starvation 
continues  to  claim  25  victims  world- 
wide every  minute.  For  nations  afflict- 
ed with  hunger,  the  road  to  recovery  is 
long  and  hard. 

But  the  twin  problems  of  food  pro- 
duction and  food  distribution  can  be 
solved  if  the  will  of  the  nations  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world  is  strong 
enough  and  our  commitment  deep 
enough.  I  have  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  that  will  and  that  commitment. 
I  am  optimistic  when  I  read  that 
Americans  have  contributed  $143  mil- 
lion to  34  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions to  feed  the  starving  in  Africa  and 
that  more  than  35  million  starving 
people  have  received  nourishment. 

I  am  most  optimistic  about  our  abili- 
ty to  sustain  this  commitment  over 
the  long  haul  ahead  when  I  think  of 
the  letter  I  received  last  December 
from  Orant  Weeks,  a  fourth-grader 
from  Clinton,  lA.  I  want  to  share 
Orant's  letter  with  you: 

Dear  Mr.  Tauke:  I  have  seen  on  the  news 
these  people  starve  jn  Ethiopia.  I  know  you 
are  a  leader  in  Washington.  Could  you 
maybe  see  that  the  children  have  food?  I  am 
willing  to  give  the  allowance  I  have  been 
saving.  I  know  you  will  do  what  you  can  do. 

Grant  Weeks. 

Orant  had  enclosed  $3. 

Orant's  letter  gives  me  hope.  Our 
Nation's  children  realize  and  under- 
stand the  problem  of  world  hunger 
and  the  need  for  nations  and  peoples 
to  work  together  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem. 

Let  us  renew  our  will  and  our  com 
mitment  today.  World  Food  Day.  to  a 
world    in   which   starvation   and    mal- 
nourishment  are  specters  of  the  past. 

D  1700 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  supportive  remarks  and 
thank  him  for  his  long-term  commit- 
ment to  this  very  important  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema].  who  has  been  the 
outstanding  minority  leader  of  our 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  and  who 
has  for  so  many  years  been  concerned 
and  dedicated  to  this  issue. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  Mr  Speaker.  1  am 
pleased   to  join   my   colleague  on   t In- 


House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Oilman,  in  celebrating 
this  October  16  as  World  Food  Day. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  joined 
by  about  150  other  countries  around 
the  world  in  highlighting  the  crucial 
importance  of  agriculture  and  food 
distribution  for  survival  and  good 
health  of  individuals  and  nations. 

Today  is  a  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
problem  of  hunger,  how  far  we  have 
come,  and  how  far  we  have  yet  to 
travel.  The  problem  as  I  see  it.  has 
been  to  answer  the  question  of  why  do 
we  even  have  this  problem  at  all? 
Since  we.  as  a  nation,  produce  more 
and  spend  more  on  food  aid.  why  do 
we  have  overabundance  and  the  trage- 
dy of  hunger  at  the  same  time?  Why 
does  this  problem  continue  to  stay 
ahead  of  our  capacity  to  solve  it?  Why 
with  all  our  resources,  can  we  not 
better  match  supply  and  need?  We 
know  the  questions.  We  must  search 
for  answers. 

The  African  famine  has  captured 
the  heartr  and  souls  of  the  American 
people,  and  illuminated  the  problem 
of  hunger  in  tragic  proportions.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  view  this  crisis  first-hand 
with  a  group  of  my  House  colleagues 
during  a  trip  to  Ethiopia  last  year. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  anguish  I 
felt  at  Korem  and  Mekele  and  other 
refugee  camps.  My  sense  of  helpless- 
ness was  overwhelming. 

When  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  in  Ethiopia 
weakened  by  hunger  and  near  starva- 
tion. I  joined  with  my  Hunger  Com- 
mittee colleagues  and  sent  an  urgent 
message  to  President  Reagan.  We  in- 
formed him  that  food  aid  was  needed 
immediately.  Our  action  and  the  Presi- 
dent's answer  to  our  call  led  to  the  di- 
version of  a  ship  that  was  en  route 
elsewhere  and  its  grain  was  made 
available  to  famine  victims  of  Ethio- 
pia. 

Actually,  the  past  year  has  seen  one 
of  the  worst  famines  in  human  histo- 
ry. For  the  third  year  in  a  row.  half  or 
more  of  the  countries  of  Africa  have 
faced  food  emergencies.  Tens  of  mil- 
lions of  persons  faced  the  threat  of 
death  by  starvation  and  hunger-relat- 
ed illness.  U.S.  resources  were  mobi- 
lized and  massive  food  shipments  were 
sent  by  our  Agency  for  International 
Development  [AID]  to  many  African 
countries. 

Our  President  and  the  Congress  em- 
braced as  a  national  policy  of  our 
country  the  principle  that  "the  starv- 
ing child  knows  no  politics."  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  applied  by  AID,  under 
the  able  and  energetic  leadership  of 
Mr.  M.  Peter  McPherson,  in  providing 
aid  to  all  tho.se  African  countries  suf- 
fering food  shortages  in  the  current 
African  famine.  The  United  States  has 
led  all  donor  nations  in  providing  3 
million  metric  tons  of  food  to  the  Afri- 


can nations  in  need.  Those  numbers 
are  truly  impressive.  More  meaningful 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  saved  mil- 
lions of  lives. 

However,  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
remains  to  be  done. 

There  is  an  excellent  new  book, 
edited  by  the  Hunger  Project,  entitled 
"Ending  Hunger,  an  Idea  Whose  Time 
Has  Come.  "  The  idea  of  ending  hunger 
has  been  brought  home  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  by  news  reports  of 
the  African  famine,  the  "We  Are  the 
World  "  song  of  United  Support  of  Art- 
ists for  Africa— USA  for  Africa— the 
Live-Aid  Concert,  and  hundreds  of 
hunger-related  activities  across  our 
land.  Americans'  private  contributions 
in  the  past  year  exceeded  $200  million 
in  lifesaving  assistance. 

We  know  the  problems  are  severe. 
We  know  thatanany  lives  depend  each 
day  on  our  work.  We  know  that  the 
massive  efforts  required  have  been 
begun.  We  have  a  lot  more  to  do. 

Yesterday,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
issued  a  new  national  stamp.  Its  mes- 
sage is  simple:  "Help  End  Hunger."  It 
was  private  citizen  Phyllis  Alroy  of 
Princeton.  NJ.  who  led  a  national  cam- 
paign to  obtain  the  signatures  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Americans  in  support 
of  the  "Help  End  Hunger"  stamp. 
Hunger  Committee  Chairman  Leland 
pressed  the  idea  in  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  won  key  support  for  it.  As  World 
Food  Day  comes  and  goes.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  national  stamp  will  help 
seal  our  efforts  throughout  the  year  in 
alleviating  hunger.  I  urge  that  all  of 
us  who  can  buy  this  special  stamp 
now.  while  it  is  available,  and  use  it  to 
send  out  our  mail  through  the  coming 
months.  It  will  help  keep  the  "end 
hunger  "  message  going  across  our  land 
and  around  the  world,  as  we  send  our 
mail  to  other  countries. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Oovernor  Kean  issued  a  special  call  to 
the  people  of  our  State  to  capture  the 
spirit  of  World  Food  Day.  Rev.  John 
Barton,  working  with  Church  World 
Service/Crop,  is  a  leader  of  New  Jer- 
sey's impressive  array  of  World  Food 
Day  activities.  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  will  heed  the  call 
of  World  Food  Day.  as  will  millions  of 
others  across  the  land.  Indeed,  many 
in  New  Jersey  have  been  leading  the 
call  already. 

One  such  person  is  Victor  Cino.  This 
May.  a  resident  of  Tenafly,  NJ. 
through  his  own  desire  to  help  the 
world's  neediest,  with  untiring  energy, 
organized  the  New  Jersey  Council  on 
African  Relief.  He  now  chairs  this 
council,  comprised  of  many  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  that  are  active  in 
overseas  hunger  relief  efforts,  includ- 
ing emergency  shipments  of  medi- 
cines. Mr.  Cino's  success  certainly 
shows  that  an  individual  with  commit- 
ment and  hard  work  can  work  with 
others  and  save  lives.   If  there  were 


time,  I  could  report  on  the  individual, 
corporate,  and  group  contributions  of 
many  others,  as  well.  They  all  deserve 
our  hearty  commendation. 

To  carry  the  spirit  of  World  Food 
Day  forward.  I  have  cosponsored  the 
House  resolution  to  have  November 
24.  the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving, 
designated  as  the  "National  Day  of 
Fasting  to  Raise  Poinds  to  Combat 
Hunger.  "  The  resolution  encourages 
Americans  who  are  able  to  forgo  one 
or  more  meals  and  contribute  the 
money  saved  to  a  hunger-relief  organi- 
zation of  their  choice.  This  will  give  us 
each  a  special  chance  to  experience 
hunger  concerns  more  personally 
while  raising  substantial  sums  help  to 
those  who  suffer  from  hunger. 

Crisis  intervention  does  not  substi- 
tute for  our  long-term  development 
goals.  We  must  take  care  to  help  pre- 
pare the  recipient  nations  to  begin  to 
provide  for  their  own  basic  needs. 
There  is  a  point  at  which  emergency 
food  can  deter  local  food  production. 
We  must  avoid  that  counterproductive 
result.  Our  goal  must  be  to  meet  criti- 
cal emergency  needs  while  promoting 
self-sufficiency,  not  dependency.  We 
must  ensure  that  these  nations  do  not 
become  permanent  wards  of  the  world. 
We  must  help  bring  the  benefits  of  a 
new  "green  revolution  "  to  Africa.  The 
United  States  supports  African  devel- 
opment through  the  transfer  of  agri- 
cultural technology  and  aid  assistance. 
Indeed,  our  participation  in  the  World 
Bank's  International  Development  As- 
sociation [IDA],  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
[IFAD],  and  the  FAO  has  created 
many  local  success  stories.  For  in- 
stance, IFAD's  role  is  to  work  with  the 
poorest  rural  farmers  in  the  develop- 
ing world  to  assist  them  in  enhancing 
their  food  production.  If  we  are  to 
help  the  sub-Saharan  region  of  Africa 
overcome  the  current  crisis  and  move 
toward  self-sufficiency,  we  must  direct 
our  attention  to  the  small  farmer  on 
whom  this  region  relies.  Each  of  these 
programs  remains  crucial  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  agricultural  innovation. 

However,  without  fundamental 
changes  in  the  agricultural,  economic, 
and  population  policies  of  govern- 
ments, the  seeds  of  progress  sown  by 
agricultural  innovation  will  fail  to 
flower.  We  must  work  to  change  the 
ill-conceived  and  regressive  percep- 
tions of  governments  that  view  agri- 
culture as  the  primitive  sector  of  their 
economies,  to  be  tolerated  and  taxed 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  urban  and 
industrial  sectors.  Only  when  this  an- 
tiagricultural  mindset  of  post-colonial 
Africa  changes,  can  genuine  progress 
be  made  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
conditions  that  foster  these  cata- 
strophic famines. 

Clearly,  a  massive  effort  by  numer- 
ous governments,  international  organi- 
zations, private  groups,  and  millions  of 
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individuals  is  required  to  end  the 
scourge  of  hunger.  I  stand  with  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress,  with  the 
President  and  our  executive  agencies, 
and  with  those  in  the  private  sector 
who  are  dedicated  to  ending  hunger  in 
our  time. 

I  wish  to  commend  Hunger  Commit- 
tee member,  Benjamin  Oilman,  for 
proposing  the  World  Food  Day  resolu- 
tion, the  President  for  again  answer- 
ing our  call  and  leading  our  national 
observance,  the  more  than  300  Ameri- 
can groups  and  organization  members 
of  the  National  Committee  for  World 
Food  Day  for  their  mobilization  of 
local  support,  and  the  United  Nations' 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
[UN/FAO]  for  its  leading  work  toward 
food  security  for  all  peoples. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  leading 
role  our  country  and  so  many  of  its 
private  citizens  and  organizations  have 
played  in  the  alleviation  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries  around  the 
world.  Sadly,  we  cannot  rest  on  our 
past  accomplishments  and  just  return 
to  our  every  day  lives  satisfied  that  we 
have  done  what  we  could  and  more 
than  any  others  have  done. 

We  cannot  because  the  crisis  of  food 
shortages  in  many  countries  and  in 
many  individual  households  in  all 
countries  persists.  The  solutions  lie  in 
long-term  efforts  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction in  the  poorest  countries  and  to 
improve  international  distribution  and 
incountry  delivery  systems. 

World  Food  Day  is  based  on  the  im- 
portant idea  that  the  people  of  the 
world  should  share  in  a  partnership  in 
the  search  for  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  I 
hope  that  our  national  commemora- 
tion of  World  Food  Day  will  lead  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  listen,  read,  and 
reflect  on  the  continuing  problems  of 
hunger  affecting  millions  of  persons 
daily.  More  importantly.  I  hope  that  it 
will  encourage  many  to  contact  domes- 
tic and  international  organizations 
that  are  working  to  solve  hunger  prob- 
lems and  to  form  lasting  links  with 
them  in  their  ongoing  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate hunger  and  malnutrition  in  our 
time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukema]  not  only  for  her  leadership 
as  our  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  but 
also  for  her  extensive  work  in  finding 
new  initiatives  for  helping  us  to  re- 
solve this  critical  issue  of  world 
hunger. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman again. 

n  1710 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Martinez]. 


Mr.  MARTINEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  take  this  time 
to  commemorate  World  Food  Day  and 
to  reflect  on  the  problem  of  world 
hunger,  very  few  of  us  can  help 
from  feeling  a  great  sense  of 
the  tragedy  that  hunger  represents. 
The  fact  that  hunger  will  claim  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  each  year  is  truely  distress- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  by 
what  seems  to  be  our  inability  to  ease 
the  pain  of  all  those  who  suffer.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  responsibility  both  as 
legislators  and  as  concerned  Ameri- 
cans to  continue  the  fight  against 
hunger  with  vigor  that  cannot  be  re- 
laxed. 

While  the  extent  of  hunger  through- 
out the  world  Is  undoubtedly  a  great 
tragedy,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
even  greater  atrocity  is  the  fact  that 
here.  In  the  land  of  plenty,  we  have 
millions  of  people  who  too  will  go  to 
bed  every  night  hungry,  and  who 
suffer  the  ill  effects  of  malnutrition. 
An  estimated  34.4  million  people  live 
below  the  poverty  line.  and.  as  a 
result,  are  denied  a  nutritionally  ade 
quate  diet.  The  evidence  of  hunger  in 
America  is  pouring  In  as  souplines  and 
pantry  kitchens  throughout  the 
Nation  report  a  doubling,  even  a  tri- 
pling of  people  seeking  their  assist- 
ance. Sadly,  those  who  are  seeking 
emergency  food  assistance  are  families 
with  children  who  were  once  able  to 
make  it  financially.  Unfortunately,  un- 
employment and  the  rising  cost  of 
living  and  energy  have  forced  many  of 
our  citizens  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
private  charities.  I  am  touched  by  the 
effort  of  our  courageous  citizens  who 
donate  so  much  of  their  time,  energy, 
and  resources  to  aid  the  hungry.  Here 
or  abroad  however,  the  message  they 
are  sending  to  Washington  Is  clear: 
Private  charities  and  food  banks 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  or 
ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rising 
population  of  hungry  Americans. 

Much  has  been  said  over  the  past  6 
years  about  the  need  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
that  this  is  a  major  problem  and  must 
be  addressed.  However,  I  question  the 
wisdom  on  cutting  back  on  programs 
that  are  designed  to  assist  the  hungry. 
A  healthy  population  Is  as  essential  to 
America  as  is  our  national  defense.  It 
seems  ironic  to  me  that  so  much  of  our 
resources  will  be  placed  on  bombs  and 
nuclear  weaponry,  while  many  of  our 
children  will  suffer  from  malnutrition. 
Across  the  street  from  the  White 
House  there  Is  a  park  full  of  the  home- 
less and  hungry  who  live  in  the 
streets,  picking  through  trash  for 
their  meals,  and  seeking  shelter  in 
subways  from  the  cold  winter  nights. 
This  scenario  occurs  in  every  city 
throughout  the  Nation.  Do  we  not 
have  a  responsibility  to  these  people? 


Are  they  not  our  brothers  and  sisters? 
I  believe  that  our  budget  priorities 
should  incorporate  the  basic  values  of 
human  rights,  which  include  the  right 
to  a  sound  and  healthy  diet. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  pertinent 
comments  and  for  his  dedication  to 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  a  recent  arti 
cle,  a  feature  article,  prepared  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled 
"Africa,  a  Blueprint  for  Survival,  ' 
written  by  David  K.  Willis,  who  has 
been  the  Monitor's  Third  World  corre- 
spondent for  a  number  of  years 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  portion 
of  that  which  is  headed.  "A  Blueprint 
for  African  Survival.  "  which  summa- 
rizes the  principles  set  forth  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  states  as  follows: 

A  Blueprint  for  African  Survival 
Recognize  thai  lo  fight  famine  in  the  long 
term.  African  earth,  water,  trees,  and  live- 
stock need  urgent  help  to  survive. 

Help  to  lower  population  growth  rales, 
the  highest  in  the  world,  with  sustained  co- 
operation between  aid  donors  and  local  gov- 
ernments, stressing  positive  benefits  rather 
than  negative  fears. 

Help  primarily  the  small  African  farmer 
by: 

1.  Refocusing  aid  away  from  huge,  show- 
case projects  originated  by  urban  planners 
largely  to  benefit  urban  populations,  and 
into  local,  specific  ideas  to  tx>ost  sul>sistence 
crops 

2.  Involving  African  women  much  more  In 
aid  planning  and  projects  at  all  levels 
Women  perform  up  to  80  percent  of  all 
tasks  connected  with  food  production.  No 
longer  can  plans  be  laid  by  males  for  males 
on  the  assumption  that  males  grow  the  food 
Africans  eat 

Aid  local  farmers  not  In  high-tech  but  in 
low-tech  ways. 

Provide  more  money  for  intensified  re- 
search into  the  higher-yielding,  hardier, 
drought-resistant  crops  that  are  eaten  in 
tropical  and  arid  climates  (millet,  sorghum, 
maize  Icoml.  cassava,  yams,  cowpeas,  and 
more). 

Finance  much  more  drilling  for  under- 
ground water  across  the  Sahel  region,  in 
Ethiopia.  Sudan,  and  northern  Kenya,  as 
well  as  more  catchments,  mini-ponds,  terrac- 
ing, and  no-till  farming  techniques  to  con- 
serve the  rain  that  does  fall 

Vastly  expand  farm  extension  work,  espe- 
cially to  spread  the  word  that  "slash  and 
burn  "  shifting  cultivation  no  longer  works, 
because  populations  are  growing  too  fast  to 
allow  land  to  lie  fallow  for  the  long  periods 
it  takes  to  recover. 

Adopt  plans  drawn  up  by  a  UNESCO  unit 
in  Kenya  to  limit  the  numl)er  of  livestock 
earned  on  semiarid  lands.  Nomadic  pastoral 
ists  who  settle  around  grain-dislribution 
points  must  send  out  herders  to  keep 
moving  their  camels  from  pasture  to  pas 
ture  rather  than  keeping  them  near  the 
home  base. 

Balance  the  competing  needs  of  livestock 
and  wild  game  where  drought  hits  hard 

Persuade  the  United  State.s  and  Europe  lo 
concentrate  much  more  on  diplomacy  aimed 
at  easing  Africa's  ruinous  ci\il  wars,  which 
divert     resource!^,     block    distribution,     and 
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keep  too  many  eyes  focused  on  the  short 
term  rather  than  on  the  future. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  thought  these  sugge.s- 
tions  were  worthy  of  our  review,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  these  constructive 
proposals. 

Mr.  HAYKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished 
colleagues.  ti>day  I  rise  to  speak  to  you 
about  world  hunger.  Given  that  we  live  in  a 
kind  of  "media  age."  what  we  pay  attention 
to  often  depends  on  what  is  prominent  in 
the  media  at  the  moment. 

An  apartment-house  Tire,  an  airplane 
crash,  a  murder — these  are  the  items  of  in- 
terest that  make  up  our  daily  news  diet.  As 
discrete  events,  relevant  largely  only  lo  the 
current  moment,  they  come  and  go  in  our 
lives  with  little  real  impact.  They  speak  to 
no  enduring  concern. 

The  persistence  of  world  hunger  is  one  of 
those  issues  thai  permeates  the  background 
of  life.  With  the  exception  of  the  occasional 
news  making  events,  typically,  a  famine,  in 
which  the  human  disaster  is  so  acute  that  il 
cannot  be  ignored,  hunger  lives  as  a  proc- 
ess, a  persistent,  and  chronic  condition. 
People  are  dying  from  hunger  everyday 
and  because  this  is  the  norm,  it  is  not  news. 
For  those  of  us  who  are  adequately  fed 
and  for  whom  food  is  commonplace  in  our 
daily  life,  hunger— if  it  is  thought  of  at 
all— is  something  out  there— something 
tragic— horrible— awful— something  we 

wish  did  not  exist.  It  is  not.  however  some- 
thing we  keep  front  and  center  as  one  of 
our  primary  and  fundamental  concerns. 

.According  to  a  recent  study  by  "The 
Hunger  Project."  1  billion  people  are 
chronically  undernourished;  13  to  IH  mil- 
lion people  die  a  year  from  hunger.  35.000 
people  a  day.  2\  people  a  minute.  1«  of 
whom  are  children,  die  from  hunger.  Yet, 
because  we  view  hunger  in  the  background 
of  life,  this  terrible  toll  does  not  enter  our 
headlines,  nor.  for  most  of  us,  our  con- 
cerns. 

As  I  stated  during  the  debate  on  the  Food 
Security  Act.  the  policy  of  our  Government 
has  been  to  pay  farmers  not  to  produce 
crops  in  an  effort  to  keep  commodity  prices 
at  profitable  levels.  MeanwhiU-.  millions  of 
people  go  undernourished  here  and  in 
Third  World  countries.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons were  or  are  for  this  policy,  growing 
domestic  and  world  hunger  begs  this  ques- 
tion—"Should  we  be  in  the  business  of 
paying  farmers  not  to  grow  fcKMl?  In  light 
of  both  domestic  and  world  hunger,  the 
answer  is  a  crystal  clear  "no." 

We  need  to  really  reassess  and  re-think 
the  guiding  principals  on  which  we  base 
our  farm  policies.  If  there  is  a  problem 
with  storing  excess  commodities- lets  cor- 
rect it.  If  there  is  a  problem  with  marketing 
excess  commodities— lets  correct  it  If  there 
is  a  problem  with  giving  food  to  hungry 
people,  by  all  means— let's  correct  it.  In 
light  of  domestic  and  world  hunger,  how 
long  can  we  continue  to  pa>  farmers  not  to 
produce  food'  How  long  are  we  going  to 
suppress  the  resources  of  our  food  produc- 
ing industry  simply  to  line  the  p<»ckels  of  a 
few  with  inflated  prorus? 


All  of  us  have  been  ""hungry"  at  some 
time  or  other.  This  u>uall>  mean^  simply 
that  we  have  an  appetite.  Hut  thf  hunger 
experienced  by  hundreds  of  million-  of 
people  is  not  an  appetite  thai  come-  and 
goes;  it  is  a  consuming,  debilitating. 
minute-by-minute,  day-after-day  experi- 
ence. Hunger— the  presistent,  chronic,  re- 
lentless condition— keep-  people  from 
working  productively  and  thinking  clearly 
It  decreases  their  resislanrc  u<  disease,  and 
is  intensely  painful  Prolonged  hunger  can 
result  in  permanent  damage  to  the  bod> 
and  mind,  lltimately.  as  the  number  of 
deaths  I  mentioned  earlier  indicate,  if 
hunger  goes  on  long  enough,  it  kills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  address  the  hunger 
crisis  now.  It  is  widespread  and  it  is  in- 
creasing. The  time  to  react  has  passed.  The 
lime  lo  act  is  now. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr  Speaker.  1  would 
like  lo  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  for  organizing 
this  colloquy  in  celebration  of  WOrld  Food 
Day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  hunger  is  a 
very  real  and  pressing  problem  in  today "s 
world. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  by  all 
measures,  the  I  nited  Slates  has  taken  the 
lead  in  providing  relief  of  all  kinds  lo  the 
drought-stricken  areas  of  Africa.  In  the  last 
year,  we  have  provided  over  3  million 
metric  tons  of  food  to  Africa,  valued  at  just 
over  $1  billion.  This  is  roughly  6  times  the 
amount  provided  in  Tiscal  year  1984. 

Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  198.5 
and  added  to  in  the  March  supplemental 
appmpriations  bill  should  be  sufficient  lo 
meet  the  critical  food  needs  for  most  of 
Africa.  Substantial  rains  have  come  to 
many  dmuifhl  Hr*H».  hn»(\«'r  due  lo  popu- 
lation di-placimeni  and  land  damaK*-.  the 
upcoming  har^est  will  still  be  subnormal. 
The  situation  is  certainly  not  great,  but  it  is 
considerably  belter  than  at  this  lime  last 
year. 

The  most  critical  pr<iblem  at  the  moment 
is  the  lack  of  transportation  lo  get  the  food 
to  those  who  need  it.  While  the  supplemen- 
tal provided  adequate  funds  for  food  relief, 
it  was  clearly  insufricieni  in  the  transporta- 
tion and  other  nonfood  aid  provisions. 
Food  in  Klhiopia  is  not  rotting  on  the 
docks,  as  some  have  said,  hut  it  is  piling  up 
in  storage  facilities  and  backing  up  in  the 
system.  If  there  is  not  an  immediate  effort 
lo  provide  trucks,  gasoline,  spare  parts,  and 
some  airplanes,  the  food  storage  will 
become  critical.  The  deplorable  state  of 
Ethiopia's  infrastructure  is  not  at>pical  of 
most  of  the  other  famine-slricKen  nations. 
At  this  time,  AID  has  no  plans  to  provide 
further  transportation  assistance. 

Another  serious  need  in  the  famine-ef- 
fected areas  is  health  assistance.  Disease  is 
a  big  problem,  and  could  become  an  even 
greater  threat  if  lining  conditions  are  not 
improved  and  medical  assistance  does  not 
reach  large  numbers  of  people. 

A  new  supplemental  request  for  nonfood 
aid  may  well  be  needed  to  address  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  transportation  and  health 
assistance.  I  hope  that  this  bod?  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  the  situation  closely  and 
be  ready  lo  take  action  if  necessary. 


I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  carefully 
assess  not  only  the  efficiency  of  our  relief 
efforts  in  response  to  the  Africa  famine 
crisis,  but  also  the  background  of  economic 
development  and  foreign  assistance  prior 
lo  the  crisis.  While  providing  emergency 
food  assistance  is  obviously  of  great  impor- 
tance, it  is  even  more  crucial  that  we  re- 
structure our  ongoing  development  efforts 
so  as  to  help  pre\ent  these  types  of  disas- 
ters. We  must  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
our  foreign  aid  efforts  in  addressing  the 
long-range  needs  of  Africa  and  other  devel- 
oping nations.  We  must  also  lend  our  sup- 
port 1(1  those  international  organizations, 
such  as  the  l.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization and  the  International  Fund  for 
.Agricultural  I)p»elopment,  that  are  doing 
such  a  commendable  job  of  addressing  the 
long-term  development  needs  of  the  Third 
World  For  after  all  these  countries  do  not 
want  our  food  so  rnurh  as  tht*  want  to  be 
able  to  feed  themseUes 

While  world  hunger  is  a  well  recognized 
problem,  there  is  also  a  growing  hunger 
problem  here  at  home.  Reports  done  in 
recent  years  point  to  large  increases  in  the 
demand  for  emergency  food.  Bread  for  the 
Worlds  recently  released  1985  "Hunger 
Watch  I'.S.A."  survey  reports  a  16.2-percent 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  people 
served  monthl>  b>  emergency  food  assist- 
ance sites  in  the  past  year.  Other  disturbing 
statistics  show  that  increasing  numbers  of 
families  are  finding  it  difficult  to  feed  their 
children  The  U.S.  Conference  of  .Mayors 
reports  that  the  number  of  families  and 
children  requesting  emergency  food  aid  in- 
creased by  over  35  percent  in  1984  alone. 
Adequate  funding  for  Domestic  Nutrition 
Assistance  Program  is  the  key  to  bringing 
hunger  in  the  I  nited  States  under  control. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  resources  exist 
lo  solve  the  problems  of  hunger.  What  is 
needed  is  the  will  to  do  so.  I  encourage  all 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  lo  join  in  work- 
ing for  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  TOWNS,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  fifth  observance  of  World  Food  Day 
and  the  40lh  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  l.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion. These  events  make  today's  special 
order  an  appropriate  time  to  address 
hunger  concerns. 

There  are  many  people  at  home  and 
abroad  who  are  suffering  from  serious  nu- 
trition deficiencies.  The  number  of  men. 
women,  and  children  who  are  dying  from 
starvation  and  dietary  deficiencies  has 
reached  crisis  proportions.  It  shocks  the 
conscience  to  know  that  this  day  of  highly 
advanced  technology  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment, we  still  have  millions  of  people, 
here  at  home  and  abroad,  whose  basic  die- 
tary needs  are  not  being  met  This  situation 
is  indeed  a  very  sad  commentary  on  the 
world  community  and  p<  -hap-  more  impor- 
tantly, our  Nation. 

On  this  day  of  observance,  we  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  lo  the  elimination  of 
world  hunger.  However,  let  me  add  these 
words  of  caution.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to 
show  the  world  community  that  we  are 
genuinely  committed  to  this  just  and  noble 
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rauMe  if  we  are  not  equally  rommllted  and 
determined  to  elimnate  hunger  in  America. 
We  cannot  very  well  attack  the  problem  of 
world  hunger  without  Tirxt  eliminating  do- 
mestic hunger. 

There  are  still  too  many  hunirry  Ameri- 
can.s  across  this  Nation  and  the  fiKures  are 
risinf(.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  early 
19S0's  was  thoufcht  to  be  a  short-term  in- 
crease caused  primarily  by  the  recession, 
high  unemployment,  and  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral public  assistance  prof^'ams:  that  is, 
AFDC  families,  food  stamps  and  other  nu- 
tritional proicrams.  The  trend  since  the 
early  l9H0's  has  been  one  of  declininft  Fed- 
eral support  to  those  who  need  Federal  as- 
sistance the  most.  .According  to  the  most 
recent  report  of  Hunger  Watch  I'.S.A.,  be- 
tween Hscal  year  I9M2  and  Tiscal  year  I9S5, 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  was  cut  by  over 
$7  billion  from  its  pre-l9H2  levels.  Further- 
more, the  effect  of  the  reduction  has  been 
to  terminate  benefits  to  over  1  million 
people  and  reduce  benefits  to  virtually  all 
other  eligible  beneficiaries.  These  cutbacks 
and  the  resulting  ramifications  are  not  in- 
dicative of  a  Congress  which  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  the  elimination  of  hunger 
throughout  tlie  world.  The  F<»od  Stamp 
Program  desperately  needs  to  be  expanded 
to  allow  more  households  to  participate. 

This  program  is  only  one  avenue  which 
should  be  pursued  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  level  of  hunger  in  the  I'nited  States. 
Let's  us  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we 
view  hunger  as  the  No.  1  issue  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  a  Capitol  Hill  setting,  at  a  ceremony 
hosted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
and  attended  by  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  L'nited  States,  10  individuals  received 
citations  for  their  extraordinary  efforts  to 
end  world  hunger.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country,  all  ages  and  walks  of  life  they 
came,  in  honor  of  the  first  day  of  issue  of  a 
I'.S.  Postal  Service  stamp  bearing  the 
legend  "Help  End  Hunger."  One  of  the  per- 
sons honored,  Oorsey  I.awson  of  Pasadena, 
CA,  came  from  the  22d  District  of  Califor- 
nia which  I  represent. 

Dorsey  Lawson  is  not  just  dedicated  to 
this  cause:  for  her  it  is  a  way  of  life.  The 
name  of  her  support  group  really  says  it 
all,  "Kesults."  Dorsey  by  her  steadfast  de- 
votion to  a  cause  shows  us  all  what  it  takes 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  others. 
Dorsey  represents  the  meaning  of  individ- 
ual effort  at  its  very  best.  She  never  for- 
gets, and  she  never  lets  you  forget,  and  we 
are  all  the  better  for  it. 

Today  is  World  Food  Day  19K.');  a  day  on 
which  we  can  truly  celebrate  the  good  news 
that  since  1961,  .">1  countries  representing 
over  l..'>  billion  people  have  ended  hunger 
as  a  national  issue  within  their  borders.  It 
is  also  a  day  during  which  we  can  pay 
homage  to  Dorsey  Lawson  and  her  coun- 
terparts all  over  this  Earth  for  their  re- 
markable efforts  to  first  bring  the  crisis  to 
our  attention,  to  take  action  and  then  most 
important  of  all  to  be  able  to  show  "re- 
sults." That  is  what  this  day  is  all  about 
and  that  is  what  Dorsey  Lawson  is  all 
about. 


.Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  todav  in  recognition  «(f  World  Food 
Day. 

In  1979,  the  then  1 17-member  nations  of 
the  Food  and  .Agricultural  Organization  of 
the  Cnited  Nations  passed  the  resolution 
establishing  WOrld  Food  Day.  They  hoped 
that  an  internationally  celebrated  event 
would  focus  public  attention  on  the  gravity 
of  the  world  food  situation,  particularly  in 
developing  countries,  and  would  stimulate 
public  participation  in  efforts  to  over  come 
hunger. 

Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  will  gather 
to  express  and  reaffirm  in  their  own  way, 
their  commitment  to  end  hunger.  They  will 
focus  compassion,  energy,  and  vision  on 
helping  to  develop  comprehensive  farm. 
fo<id.  and  health  policies — policies  which 
increase  the  availability  of  nutritious  food 
for  all.  In  this  individual  commitment,  by 
people  in  countries  throughout  the  world, 
lies  the  true  strength  and  ability  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  and  malnutrition. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years.  I  can  see 
the  result  of  increased  concern  and  united 
compassion  for  the  hungry.  Hunger  groups 
have  grown  and  developed  into  widely  ef- 
fective organizations.  Through  efforts  of 
these  groups,  individuals  and  policymakers 
have  become  more  educated  and  directed  in 
their  approach  to  eliminate  hunger  perma- 
nently. 

While  our  country  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  eliminating  domestic  hunger,  indeed  we 
have  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  past  few 
years,  our  country  has  been  able  to  respond 
to  hunger  with  a  broad  and  often  success- 
ful attack,  using  mechanisms  which  have 
taken  years  to  develop. 

Today  we  have  established  food  banks, 
procedures  for  commercial  and  governmen- 
tal contributions  to  food  distribution  pro- 
grams, school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams, distribution  of  surplus  commodities, 
child  nutrition,  and  the  Women,  Infant  and 
Children  jWICl  Programs,  and  food 
stamps. 

This  ability  to  respond  has  improved  tre- 
mendously since  19.1.>.  when  Congress  first 
directed  the  C.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  operate  food  assistance  programs  aiding 
the  low-income  population,  and  to  pur- 
cha.se  and  donate  surplus  farm  commod- 
ities to  school  lunch  programs  serving  low- 
income  populations. 

In  the  late  1960's.  President  Kennedy 
launched  an  all-out  campaign  to  eliminate 
hunger.  And  we  made  strong  progress.  In 
1961,  the  first  pilot  F<»od  Stamp  Program 
began  operation.  Over  a  decade  later,  in 
1972,  the  first  supplemental  I'ood  program 
for  Women,  Infants  and  Children  |WIC| 
was  mandated.  These  programs  were  ex- 
panded and  improved  through  the  I97(rs. 
and  they  seemed  to  be  working. 

However.  I9K0  was  a  hard  year  on  food 
assistance  programs.  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram funds  were  reduced,  school  lunch 
subsidy  rates  were  reduced,  nutrition  edu- 
cation programs,  breakfast  programs  and 
others  suffered  setbacks.  Since  I9H0,  the 
Nati<m,  and  the  world  as  a  whole,  has  suf- 
fered from  the  recession.  Reports  have  in- 
dicated that  there  is  a  growing  number  of 


children  admitted  into  hospitals  who  are 
showing  symptoms  likely  to  be  nutrition 
related.  Demand  for  emergency  assistance 
has  risen  faster  than  the  ability  of  food  as- 
sistance programs  to  respond. 

The  occurrence  of  hunger  internationally 
has  been  underlined  by  the  tragic  drought 
in  .Africa.  Millions  of  .Africans  face  hunger 
and  the  threat  of  starvation  daily.  Yet. 
there  has  been  an  incredible  resp«mse  to 
this  famine.  Shortly  after  the  KHC  broad- 
cast last  fall,  the  relief  organizations  from 
the  Cnited  States  witnessed  a  fiood  of  con- 
tributions for  the  drought  victims.  While 
the  C.S.  (iovernment  has  sent  emergency 
food  aid.  and  other  assistance,  private  citi- 
zens have  also  contributed  food,  money, 
and  their  time.  We  have  seen  a  variety  of 
group  efforts — the  live-aid  concert,  fund- 
raising  functions,  and  community  bene- 
fits— to  raise  funds.  The  concern  felt  for 
the  plight  of  the  famine  victims  has  result- 
ed in  one  of  the  largest  broad-reaching 
fundraising  efforts  to  battle  hunger  in  his- 
tory, and  has  saved  millions  of  lives. 

No;  we  have  not  yet  eliminated  hunger. 
We  have  not  been  successful  in  feeding  all 
the  Africans  or  those  who  are  starving  in 
other  areas  of  our  world.  Yet.  we  have  es- 
tablished a  momentum.  .And,  we  have 
proved  what  can  be  accomplished  when  we 
try. 

World  Food  Day  is  an  event  t<i  encourage 
this  determination  to  eliminate  hunger. 
.And.  we  must  be  careful  not  to  let  our  en- 
thusiasm wane. 

.As  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  we 
feel  a  moral  obligation  to  share  our  abun- 
dance of  food  with  others  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves. 

The  Cnited  States  is  the  No.  1  agricultur- 
al producer  in  the  world.  It  is  a  national 
shame  to  have  people  go  hungry  in  a  land 
as  wealthy  as  ours. 

We  are  now  viewing  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition as  a  health  risk  as  we  learn  more 
about  the  effects  of  inadequate  nutrition 
and  its  impact  on  the  health  of  the  elderly, 
expectant  mothers,  newborn  and  growing 
children. 

We  must  recognize  the  ills  of  hunger 
from  an  educational  point  of  view:  hunger 
and  inadequate  nutrition  can  reduce  the 
ability  of  our  children,  tomorrow's  leaders, 
to  concentrate  and  learn. 

Finally,  policv  makers  are  beginning  to 
view  hunger  from  a  cost  perspective.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  we 
spend  on  providing  good  nutrition  domesti- 
cally, we  can  save  up  to  $.')  dollars  in  health 
care  costs  and  in  the  loss  of  good  educa- 
tion. 

^  et.  an  effective  program  for  eliminating 
hunger  requires  much  more  than  emergen- 
cy food  assistance.  We  must  develop  a  more 
permanent  approach  which  addresses  the 
causes  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  occur  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons:  unfair  and  uneven  distri- 
bution of  wealth:  lack  of  a  social  svslem  to 
help  the  disabled,  the  young,  and  the  old: 
shortages  or  uneven  distribution  of  food — 
created  by  natural  or  political  restrictions: 
inabilitv  for  a  communitv   to  be  food  self- 


sufficient;   social   and   cultural   factors   re- 
garding right  to  food:  and  ignorance. 

In  America,  hunger  is  not  a  result  of  a 
limited  food  supply,  but  the  inability  to  pay 
for  it.  (iovernment  benefits  alone  will  not 
be  the  solution  to  eliminating  this  problem. 
What  we  really  must  strive  for  is  insuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  nutritious  foods  at 
affordable  prices  to  all  citizens. 

.Avoiding  artifically  high  prices,  encour- 
aging urban  and  individual  gardening 
projects,  instituting  direct  farmer-to-con- 
Humer  marketing,  reducing  unemployment, 
and  encouraging  food  and  personal  contri- 
butions to  community  assistance  programs 
for  the  needy  will  all  serve  as  important 
foundations  for  increasing  the  availability 
of  nutritious  foods. 

Increasing  our  understanding  of  nutri- 
tion, both  nationally  through  research,  and 
individually  through  education  is  vital.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  out  of  every  seven 
Americans  is  malnourished  or  has  a  defi- 
ciency in  one  or  more  essential  vitamins  or 
minerals.  For  a  large  portion  of  these 
people,  this  is  not  due  to  hunger,  but  rather 
poor  eating  habits  and  ignorance  regarding 
nutrition.  Our  schools  can  and  should  offer 
nutrition  education,  but  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  educate  all  our  citizens  regarding 
food  consumption  and  the  need  for  proper 
nutrition. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  that  nutrition  re- 
search and  on-going  nutrition  monitoring 
of  our  citizens  is  essential  to  assessing  and 
increasing  our  country's  health.  I  have  in- 
troduced, along  with  my  colleagues  Con- 
gressmen Mac  Kay  and  Walgren.  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Monitoring  and  Related 
Research  Act  of  1985. 

On  an  international  level,  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  is  important  to  win 
the  battle  against  hunger.  The  famine  in 
Africa  has  resulted  in  increased  efforts  to 
coordinate  food  assistance  with  other  coun- 
tries. And  I  hope  this  trend  will  continue  in 
the  future. 

However,  just  as  in  America,  direct  food 
assistance  will  not  result  in  a  permanent 
reduction  of  hunger.  Increased  education, 
technology  transfer,  developing  low-re- 
source, sustainable  agriculture  systems  ap- 
plicable to  each  area,  natural  resource  con- 
servation and  maintenance  programs,  and 
social  and  political  involvement  is  needed. 

Today,  we  have  the  resources,  the  knowl- 
edge, and  the  ability  to  reduce — even  elimi- 
nate—hunger. What  we  lack  is  the  needed 
commitment  of  our  world  leaders,  of  our 
community  leaders,  and  individuals.  World 
Food  Day  was  created  to  help  bring  hunger 
to  our  attention,  and  to  help  foster  this 
commitment. 

I  commend  everyone  who  has  taken  part 
in  this  effort.  From  those  who  have  con- 
tributed their  time  to  volunteer  in  food  as- 
sistance programs  or  joined  education  ef- 
forts, to  those  who  have  contributed  or 
raised  money  for  hunger-related  projects, 
to  those  who  have  educated  policymakers, 
to  all  who  have  participated  in  research 
and  the  development  of  technology  and 
knowledge  needed  to  eliminate  hunger 
completely. 


We  have  taken  great  steps  in  reducing 
hunger  in  our  world.  I  encourage  all  to  join 
these  efforts  and  to  continue  to  press 
toward  our  goal  of  eliminating  hunger  in 
our  lifetime. 

Mr.  (JARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  for  arranging  this  spe- 
cial order  on  hunger.  Representatives 
.Mickey  Lelano,  Ben  (Jilman,  and  Marge 
ROCKEMA  have  done  an  excellent  job  with 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  in  making 
us  all  aware  of  the  plight  of  the  world's 
hungry. 

Certainly  there  is  no  greater  cause  facing 
us  than  to  insure  that  all  the  world's  people 
are  fed.  Without  this  basic  need  fulfilled, 
we  cannot  even  begin  to  hope  that  the  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  world  that 
are  hungry — particularly  those  in  the  de- 
veloping world — will  be  able  to  have  any 
kind  of  normal  life. 

Politics  must  be  cast  aside  when  we  con- 
sider this  issue.  Our  efforts  must,  instead, 
be  focused  on  feeding  the  hungry  no  matter 
where  they  are,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
government  they  labor  under.  The  best  way 
for  us  to  do  this  is  to  continue  with  efforts 
such  as  this— getting  .Members  of  Congress 
together  to  talk  about  hunger  and  what  can 
be  done  to  eliminate  it.  That's  the  first  step, 
making  people  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem.  Hunger  is  not  confined  to 
Ethiopia;  it  exists  throughout  Africa,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  no  reason  for  hunger  to  contin- 
ue. I  am  convinced  that  if  we  work  togeth- 
er, we  have  it  within  our  power  to  end 
hunger.  We.  as  .Members  of  Congress,  must 
join  together  and  speak  with  one  voice  in 
the  fight  against  hunger.  Ending  hunger 
would  be  the  best  foreign  policy  initiative 
we  could  possibly  undertake. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  take 
this  time  to  commemorate  World  Food  Day 
and  to  refiect  on  the  problem  of  world 
hunger,  very  few  of  us  can  help  from  feel- 
ing a  great  sense  of  the  tragedy  that  hunger 
represents.  The  fact  that  hunger  will  claim 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  each  year  is  truly  distressing.  It 
is  easy  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  and  by  what  seems  to 
be  our  inability  to  ease  the  pain  of  all  those 
who  suffer.  However,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility both  as  legislators  and  as  people  to 
continue  the  fight  against  hunger  with  a 
vigor  that  cannot  be  relaxed. 

While  the  extent  of  hunger  throughout 
the  world  is  undoubtedly  a  great  tragedy, 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  even  greater 
atrocity  is  the  fact  that  here,  in  the  land  of 
plenty,  we  have  millions  of  people  who  also 
will  go  to  bed  every  night  hungry,  and  who 
suffer  the  ill  effects  of  malnutrition.  An  es- 
timated 34. t  million  people  live  below  the 
poverty  line,  and,  as  a  result,  are  denied  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  The  evidence  of 
hunger  in  America  is  pouring  in  as  soup 
lines  and  pantry  kitchens  throughout  the 
Nation  report  a  doubling,  even  tripling  of 
people  seeking  their  assistance.  Sadly, 
those  who  are  seeking  emergency  fi>od  as- 
sistance are  families  with  children  who 
were  once  able  to  make  it  financially.  Cn- 
fortunately.  unemployment  and  rising  costs 


of  living  and  energy  have  forced  many  of 
our  citizens  to  seek  the  assistance  of  pri- 
vate charities.  I  am  touched  by  the  effort 
by  our  courageous  citizens  who  donate  so 
much  of  their  time,  energy,  and  resources 
to  aid  the  hungry.  However,  the  message 
they  are  sending  to  Washington  is  clear; 
Private  charities  and  food  banks  simply  do 
not  have  the  resources  or  ability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rising  population  of 
hungry  .Americans. 

Much  has  been  said  over  the  past  6  years 
about  the  need  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. I  wholeheartedly  agree  that  this  is  a 
major  problem  and  must  be  addressed. 
However,  I  question  the  wisdom  in  cutting 
back  on  programs  that  are  designed  to 
assist  the  hungry.  A  healthv  population  is 
as  essential  to  America  as  is  our  national 
defense.  It  seems  ironic  to  me  that  so  much 
of  our  resources  will  be  placed  on  bombs 
and  nuclear  weaponry,  while  many  of  our 
children  will  suffer  from  brain  damage  due 
to  malnutrition.  Across  the  street  from  the 
White  House  there  is  a  park  full  of  the 
homeless  and  hungry  who  live  in  the 
streets,  picking  through  trash  for  their 
meals,  and  seeking  shelter  in  subways  from 
the  cold  winter  nights.  This  scenario  occurs 
in  every  city  throughout  the  Nation.  Do  we 
not  have  a  responsibility  to  these  people? 
Are  they  not  our  brothers  and  sisters?  I  be- 
lieve that  our  budget  priorities  should  in- 
corporate the  basic  values  of  human  rights, 
which  include  the  right  to  a  sound  and 
healthy  diet. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  World  Food 
Day  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  express 
thankfulness  again  for  the  agricultural 
plenty  of  the  Cnited  States,  and  to  renew 
our  resolve  in  the  campaign  against  the 
hunger  afflicting  the  poor  populations  of 
the  world. 

The  continuing,  long-term  solution  for 
hunger  in  developing  countries  is  to  raise 
their  own  agricultural  production  to 
achieve  food  self-reliance.  To  this  end. 
America  and  other  donors  have  been  pro- 
viding assistance  for  self-help  programs  in 
many  countries  over  the  years. 

There  has  been  marked  success  in  this 
compaign  in  Asia  and  most  other  parts  of 
the  Third  World.  The  C.N.  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  (FAO)  19S.i  World 
Food  Report  says  global  food  and  agricul- 
tural production  rose  by  more  than  t  per- 
cent in  1984  for  one  of  the  best  results  in 
the  past  decade.  It  reports  production  in- 
creases mainly  in  the  I'nited  States,  West 
Europe,  and  also  in  the  larger  developing 
countries,  including  China  and  India,  were 
led  by  a  stunning  8.5  percent  growth  in 
cereal  output  to  1.780  million  tons — a  new 
record. 

The  notable  exception  to  dale  has  been  in 
Africa,  where  p<ipulation  has  been  growing 
at  3  percent  a  year  but  grain  yields  have 
been  declining  for  more  than  a  decade, 
causing  massive  malnutrition. 

In  short,  we  have  done  much  in  the  anti- 
hunger  campaign.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done. 
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On  Ihis  World  Kood  Day  in  19K5.  it  neems 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  take  en- 
ctiuraKement  over  the  (jainH — and  the  ame- 
lioratinK  of  tragedieM  which  could  have 
been  worHe — over  the  paxt  12  monthN. 

We  have  just  been  ihrouKh  an  extraordi- 
nary and  heartrending  year  with  the 
famine  catastrophieN  of  8ub-Sahara  Africa. 
A  year  ago  at  this  time  the  attentions  of  af- 
fluent populations  in  the  Western  world 
were  Kripped  by  television  scenes  of  starv- 
inK  men.  women,  and  children  in  the 
parched  highlands  of  Ethiopia.  Internation- 
al experts  were  reportinfc  that  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  .Africans  were  at  risk  of  death  from 
drought.  The  "Rap"  which  needed  to  be 
filled  by  emergency  food  aid  was  vast  and 
nowhere  near  filled  by  existing  donor 
pledges.  Even  where  emergency  food  ship- 
ments could  be  landed  at  ocean  ports,  it 
was  feared  that  inland  transportation  bot- 
tlenecks in  various  places  could  impair  dis- 
tribution to  some  of  the  neediest  populaces. 
The  international  community  rushed  to 
mount  a  massive  rescue  effort. 

Today  the  experts  are  reporting  the  risk 
of  starvation  in  sub-Sahara  Africa  is  facing 
far  fewer  people  than  a  year  ago.  Some  of- 
ficials calculate  that  only  about  one-third 
as  many  now  require  emergency  feeding, 
and  those  are  in  a  relatively  small  number 
of  countries  where  emergency  programs 
are  already  underway. 

Indeed,  from  some  sub-Sahara  countries 
we  are  now  getting  reports  warning  against 
having  too  much  emergency  food  aid 
around  at  harvest  lime — the  shipments 
from  abroad  could  have  a  price-depressing 
effect  on  produce  the  local  farmers  are 
trying  to  sell!  And  from  much  of  the  conti- 
nent, we  have  word  of  agricultural  rehabili- 
tation that  will  be  helped  by  long-term  de- 
velopment assistance  from  foreign  donors, 
rather  than  further  emergency  food  aid  at 
this  time. 

The  FAO's  latest  special  report  on  the 
food  situation  in  the  21  African  countries 
affected  by  emergencies  speaks  of  improved 
prospects  generally  although  exceptional 
food  aid  will  continue  to  be  needed  in  the 
19H5-86  crop  year  for  5  of  them— Angola, 
Botswana,  Ethiopia.  Mozambique  and 
Sudan.  "Reflecting  good  harvests  in  19S.'>  in 
most  of  the  affected  countries  in  eastern, 
southern,  and  northern  Africa  and  the  fa- 
vorable crop  prospects  in  the  Sahelian 
countries  of  West  Africa,  the  overall  food 
supply  position  for  most  of  the  21  affected 
countries  is  expected  to  improve  and  it  is 
back  to  normal  in  a  number  of  them."  the 
FAO  report  states. 

L',S.  Government  analysts  are  currently 
revising  significantly  their  assessments  of 
last  July  which  were  issued  in  the  I'.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  report  on  "World 
Ffwd  Needs  and  Availabilities,  I9H.'J."  Be- 
cause of  improvements  greater  than  expect- 
ed, they  now  estimate  that  global  food  aid 
needs  covering  fi9  countries  will  be  around 
9  million  tons  in  the  I9H.'>-86  crop  year, 
down  from  the  11.1  million  tons  they  had 
forecast  in  July.  For  sub-Sahara  Africa, 
they  are  estimating  2.7  million  tons  needed 
in  the  coming  year,  sharply  less  than  the  4 
million  tons  estimate  in  July. 


As  these  reports  show,  the  act  of  Divine 
Providence  in  returning  more  favorable 
weather  to  many  of  the  afflicted  countries 
has  been  the  key  element  in  the  improve- 
ment. 

Another  major  element  has  been  the  har- 
diness, the  resourcefulness,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  drought-stricken  populaces 
themselves  to  survive  in  the  face  of  food 
adversities  far  worse  than  we  encounter  in 
the  West. 

And  credit  must  be  given  to  one  of  the 
most  impressive  international  emergency 
food  aid  efforts  of  recent  times,  which  has 
saved  untold  numbers  of  lives. 

In  the  1984-85  year,  donor  nations 
shipped  an  estimated  11.7  million  tons  of 
cereal  food  aid  to  needy  countries,  the  first 
time  the  lO-million-ton  annual  target  set  by 
the  World  Food  Conference  in  1974  was 
surpassed.  The  L'nited  Slates  provided  7.4 
million  Ions,  63  percent  of  the  total.  The 
surge  in  the  global  total  was  of  course  due 
to  the  response  to  the  desperate  situation 
in  Africa. 

The  l'nited  Slates  in  fiscal  1985  shipped 
more  than  3  million  tons  of  food  to  the  af- 
flicted African  countries,  valued  at  more 
than  SI  billion,  helping  to  reach  more  than 
40  million  hungry  people.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress ensured  a  massive  C.S.  response  with 
passage  of  emergency  legislation  providing 
S812.5  million  in  supplemental  funding. 

American  private  and  voluntary  agencies 
have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  relief 
effort.  They  merit  our  highest  praise  for 
their  unstinting  devotion  to  saving  lives 
and  helping  rehabilitation  in  this  emergen- 
cy. 

They  have  had  enormous  support  from 
the  American  people.  INTERACTION,  the 
association  of  105  .American  PVOs.  has  re- 
ported receiving  more  than  $140  million  in 
donations  for  African/Ethiopian  relief. 
Funds  have  come  from  individuals,  schools, 
churdhes,  businesses,  and  other  private 
groups.  Further  large  amounts  have  come 
from  special  promotions  such  as  Live  Aid. 
On  this  World  Food  Day,  we  know  much- 
further,  sustained  effort  will  be  needed  in 
coming  years  to  combat  hunger  where  it 
still  exists  around  the  globe.  But  we  can 
look  with  considerable  pride  at  what  has 
been  done  so  far. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINd.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  among  those  who  today 
are  celebrating  the  fifth  annual  World 
F(Mid  Day  and  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  I'.N.  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  |FAO|.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Represenlalives  Lfiano  Roukfma 
and  GiLMAN  for  th«lr  work  on  the  issue  o' 
world  hunger,  and  for  organizing  this  spe 
clal  order. 

Recently  the  press  has  been  hiKhl<uhiinK 
the  plight  of  those  who  are  hungry  around 
the  world.  While  the  latest  media  attention 
focuses  on  the  immediate  crisis  in  Ethopia 
and  other  places  in  sub-Sahrtra  Vfrica.  the 
problems  of  world  hunger  and  malnutrition 
are  extremely  complex,  making  long  range 
solutions  very  difficult.  .Although  crises 
such  as  droughts  and  civil  wars  exacerbate 
existing  food  shortages  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 


around  the  world  suffer  from  a  chronic 
lack  of  sufficient  food.  The  most  vulnerable 
are  women,  infants,  and  children  \^hil<- 
over  one-fourth  of  the  pe<iple  in  dr^plnpintt 
countries  are  suffering  fror"  mni  nutrition. 
hunger  is  also  a  problem  for  mun.>  here  in 
the  l'nited  Slates. 

World  F<M»d  Day  is  a  perfect  opportunity 
to  point  out  thf  immediate  need  to  gel  food 
to  the  hungry,  as  well  as  to  diHru'<s  possible 
l<mg  range  solutions  to  th<-  pruhlrm  of 
world  hunger.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  sev- 
eral groups  in  my  district  are  observing 
World  Food  l)a>  thniuKh  activities  de- 
signed to  highlight  both  the  short-term  and 
the  long  range  facets  of  the  world  hunger 
problem. 

Today  in  downtown  Akron,  OH.  residents 
of  the  Akron-Canton  area  are  loading  over 
200,000  pounds  of  edible  soybean  oil. 
nonfat  dry  milk,  and  »  >>  fnrtified  corn 
meal  for  shipment  to  W'-'  \frica.  This 
may  be  the  largest  privately  funded  merr» 
shipment  of  food  sent  to  Africa  from  the 
l'nited  Slates  to  date.  The  event  is  being  or- 
ganized by  a  group  of  local  citizens  who 
call  themselves  ACT— Akron  and  Canton 
Together — for  Africa,  in  cooperation  with 
World  Vision,  a  nonprofit  international 
relief  and  development  organization. 

Most  of  the  food  to  be  shipped  to  Africa 
was  grown  in  Ohio  and  purchased  at  less 
than  wholesale  rates.  Both  the  manpower 
and  the  equipment  for  the  loading  of  the 
food  were  donated.  Transportation  services 
were  provided  by  various  donors  within  the 
trucking  industry,  and  other  services  were 
provided  at  reduced  rates. 

A(T  for  .Africa  »ii»  created  last  spring 
when  u  group  of  r.  Iini.ii-  twtc.  education, 
business,  labor,  and  pnitiH-ionai  leaders  in 
the  Akron-Canton  area  decided  to  mobilize 
a  local  response  to  Africa's  famine  crisis. 
Led  by  Dan  Cormany,  associate  dean  of 
students  at  Malon;  College  in  Canton,  the 
group  has  raised  over  $100,000  for  relief  ef- 
forts. In  addition  to  collecting  money  and 
arranging  the  food  shipments  to  .Africa,  the 
group  has  helped  to  educate  the  local  resi- 
dents about  the  long-term  causes  and  solu- 
tions of  the  w<irld  hunger  probl> m  I  »  unl 
to  commend  the  members  of  \(  I  for 
Africa  for  their  hard  work  and  dedication 
to  this  effort. 

Another  group  in  my  district  is  working 
to  end  hunger,  but  this  time  the  hungry 
people  are  living  in  this  country  The 
.Akron  Area  Foodbanc  serves  hungry 
people  in  a  five-county  area  of  northeast 
Ohio.  The  F'oodbanc  provides  assistance  to 
over  150  food  pantries  and  12  soup  kitch- 
ens in  the  region.  In  I9H1  (he  Koodhanc 
served  153,670  meals  to  hungn  people  in 
the  area,  and  it  distributed  IK2,684  food 
baskets  to  needy  families  The  Foodbanc 
reports  a  13-percent  increase  in  requests 
for  food  assistance  from  1983  to  1984.  On 
World  Kood  Day.  the  .Akron  Area  Food- 
banc will  continue  its  work  to  feed  the 
hungry  who  live  in  the  Akron-Canton  area. 
The  many  volunteers  and  workers  in  this 
organization  also  deserve  our  praise  and 
support. 


We  must  all  feel  a  deep  sadness  that 
hunger  remains  a  real  problem  both  in  our 
country  and  around  the  »»orld.  But  we  can 
be  proud  that  thousands  of  people,  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere,  are  giving  and  working  to 
end  Ihis  tragic  situation. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  observ- 
ance of  the  fifth  celebration  of  World  Kood 
Day  and  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Inited 
Nation's  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion makes  us  pause  in  our  daily  affairs 
and  refiect  upon  the  increasing  rate  of 
hunger  in  this  world  and  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering, both  physical  and  mental,  resulting 
from  not  being  able  to  eat  or  drink.  By  par- 
ticipating in  this  special  order.  I  hope  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  calling  attention  to 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  hungry  and  the  un- 
dernourished, here  in  America  and  abroad, 
particularly  in  .Africa. 

The  sad  but  true  fact  is  that  the  number 
of  hungry  .Americans  is  still  growing  and 
increasing  from  day  to  day.  month  to 
month,  year  to  year.  The  Federal  food  as- 
sistance programs  are  not  meeting  the  food 
and  nutrition  needs  of  millions  of  .Ameri- 
cans, and  private  relief  organizations  have 
been  stretched  to  the  limit.  Recent  studies 
confirm  these  alarming  statistics.  The  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  the  Nation's  primary  a.s- 
sistance  program,  designed  to  serve  entire 
families  of  low  income  people.  In  1985.  this 
program  has  served  20  million  Americans 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $12  billion.  Yet 
the  number  of  people  participating  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  has  declined  at  a 
large  rate,  and  not  simply  because  they 
have  suddenly  found  the  means  to  pay  for 
their  food  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Feder- 
al cutbacks,  pride,  social  stigma,  and  lack 
of  information  are  the  major  causes  for  the 
lack  of  participation  in  the  program  by 
those  who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  it. 
There  appears  to  be  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  those  who  need  public  assist- 
ance to  seek  it.  and  a  societal  disdain 
toward  those  who  receive  ftK)d  stamps.  This 
prevailing  negative  attitude  toward  the  re- 
cipients of  food  stamps  causes  many  indi- 
viduals to  hesitate  to  seek  a.ssistance.  espe- 
cially in  small  towns  where  the  would-be 
recipients  are  well  known. 

For  those  who  are  eligible  and  want  to 
lake  part  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
other  barriers  exist.  Complex  application 
procedures,  inconvenient  office  hours  and 
locations,  tremendous  delays  in  processing 
applications,  stricter  eligibility  guidelines, 
and  complicated  paperwork  requirements 
prevent  some  people  from  receiving  the 
food  stamps  and  cause  those  who  are  get- 
ting this  assisUnce  lo  lose  it.  Even  those 
who  manage  to  receive  food  stamps  still 
suffer  from  shortages.  In  short,  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  the  country's  major 
weapon  against  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
has  not  been  improved  or  expanded  in  the 
past  I  years. 

Other  alarming  trends  in  America  point 
lo  the  rising  increase  of  hunger  here. 
Fewer  and  fewer  women  are  taking  part  in 
the  supplemental  feeding  programs  avail- 
able to  them,  the  Wl(  program,  and  fewer 
and  fewer  children  are  participating  in  the 
>chool    breakfast    and    school    lunch    pro- 


grams. Senior  citizens  and  elderly  .Ameri- 
cans are  not  receiving  the  federally  subsi- 
dized meals  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Pri- 
vate charities  and  religious  organizations, 
seeking  to  make  up  for  the  cutbacks  in 
Federal  aid.  are  strapped  and  can  no  longer 
help  the  hungry  and  the  undernourished  as 
they  once  could.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  state  of 
affairs  that  today  in  America,  in  the  so- 
called  land  of  plenty,  the  hungry  and  the 
ill-fed  are  not  receiving  the  basic  elements 
necessary  for  subsistence. 

A  similar  story  can  be  heard  abroad,  es- 
pecially in  .Africa.  We  daily  read  about  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  hunger  and  the 
drought  in  Ethiopia,  the  Sudan.  Chad,  and 
other  .African  nations.  The  l'nited  States 
alone  has  sent  this  year  almost  2  billion 
metric  tons  of  food  to  the  African  Conti- 
nent, has  contributed  $10.5  million  in  emer- 
gency funding  for  African  refugees,  and  the 
problems  still  endure,  unabated.  People  are 
dying  daily  from  starvation  and  thirst,  chil- 
dren are  suffering  even  now  from  dysen- 
tery and  distended  stomaches  caused  by 
malnutrition,  and  human  beings  are  expir- 
ing simply  because  they  have  lost  all  hope 
for  ever  living  on  the  basic  levels  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  command  of  "feeding  the  hungry 
and  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty"  harks  back 
to  pre-Biblical  days.  F^very  society  has  a 
moral  and  ethical  obligation  lo  help  those 
who  are  suffering  from  hunger  and 
drought,  to  give  them  aid  in  their  time  of 
need,  and  to  make  the  maximum  effort  to 
help  them  lo  end  their  suffering  and  tra- 
vail. In  this  country,  we  must  redouble  our 
measures  to  end  wtirld  hunger,  as  we  mark 
World  Food  Day.  In  that  way.  we  may  yet 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  human  race 
will  no  longer  be  afflicted  by  this  terrible 
condition  and  all  Americans  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  own  society. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remark.s  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Moore,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  10  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Oberstar)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LuNDiNE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carper,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  on 
October  17. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 17. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 22. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo 
ber  23. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  my  special  order  today. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WEAVER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  nec- 
essary absence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
tb  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Grotberg. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  BiLIRAKIS. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SWINDALL. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 
Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Ms,  Snowe. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER. 
Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Martinez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  BiACCi. 

Mr.  Fuster. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KlLDEE. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
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Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  KoLTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Gordon. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

S.  1349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  in  doclcet  363 
to  the  Mdewaltanlon  and  Wahpekute  East- 
ern or  Mississippi  Sioux  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  and  Claims  Court; 

S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1986  as  'National  Community  Col- 
lege Month":  and 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  20.  1985.  through  Octo- 
ber 26,  1985,  as  National  CPR  Awareness 
Week.  ■ 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Thursday.  Oc- 
tober 17.  1985.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2137.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  that  no  U.S.  personnel  either  look 
part  or  were  injured  in  an  attack  presum- 
ably upon  them  at  La  Union,  El  Salvador, 
on  October  10.  1985.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2761<c)(2);  lo  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2138.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  compliance  with 
the  laws  relating  to  open  meetings  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  (Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act),  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j); 
lo  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2139.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Installations  and  Logistics.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Retirement  Plan  for  Civilian  Employees  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Exchanges,  etc..  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1984,  pursu- 
ant to  31  use.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2140  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  transmitting  an  update 
of  the  1983  evaluation  report  on  the  trustee 
pilot  program  for  bankruptcy  administra- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2141.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propo.sed  legislation  lo  amend  the 
Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978  lo  im- 
prove   the    confidential    disclosure    system. 


and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2142.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
First  Vice  President  and  Vice  Chairman, 
Export  Import  Bank  of  the  United  Stales, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  amount  and  ex- 
tension of  credit  under  the  Trade  Credit  In- 
surance Program,  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2143.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  'Pinancial  Condition  of 
American  Agriculture"  (GAO/RCED  86  09, 
October  10.  1985):  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Agri- 
culture. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    CARPER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

LuNDiNE.     Mr.     St     Germain.     Mr. 

Wylie.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr   Bereuter. 

Mr     Chandler.     Mr     Cooper.     Mr 

Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr  Frank.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Gordon, 

Mr.   HiLER,  Mr.   Hubbard,   Mr.  Kan- 

JORSKI,    Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr.    LaFalce, 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  McCand- 

LEss,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  McMillan, 

Mr.     Manton.     Mr      Mitchell,     Mr. 

Neal,    Mr.    Nelson   of    Florida,    Mr. 

Ridge,  Mr.  Roth,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr. 

ScHUMER.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Grotberc.  and  Mr.  Wortley): 
H.R.  3567.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
examinations    of    despository    institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  lo  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr    DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Markey): 
H  R.  3568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Util- 
ity Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  lo  re 
quire  regulated  retail  electric  utilities  to  un- 
(iertake  reasonably  prudent  response  activi- 
ties when  natural  disasters  cause  interrup- 
tions in  electric  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By   Mr    HOWARD  (for   himself.   Mr. 

Hughes.    Mr.    Saxton.    Mr.    Atkins. 

Mr.     Roe.     Mr      Gallo.     and     Mr 

Plorio): 
H.R.  3569.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  dumping 
of  sewage  sludge  In  the  ocean  site  off  the 
coast  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  known  as 
the  "106-Mile  Ocean  Waste  Dump  Site"  to 
certain  authorities  currently  authorized  lo 
dump  sewage  sludge  in  the  New  York  Bight 
Apex;  lo  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 

Mr     Moorhead,    Mr.    Mazzoli.    Mr. 

Synar.  Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.   Morrison  of  Connecticut.   Mr. 

Beriman.    Mr.    Boucher.    Mr.    Hyde. 

Mr.     Kindness.    Mr.    DeWine,    Mr. 

Swindall,     Mr.     Shaw,     and     Mr. 

Green): 
H.R.  3570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  reform  and  improve  the 
Federal  justices  and  judges  survivors'  annu- 
ities program,  and  for  other  purposes;  lo  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself.  Mr  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Biacgi,  and 
Mr.  Snyder)  (by  request): 


H.R.  3571    A  bill  to  amend  section  IIIO  of 
title  11.  United  Stales  Code;  lo  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  3572.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LUNDINE  (for  him.self,  Mr 
Gephardt,  and  Mr.  Bonker): 
H.R.  3573.  A  bill  lo  achieve  stable  and  rea 
sonable  exchange  rates  for  international 
currencies  to  strengthen  the  international 
economy  and  provide  for  international  eco- 
nomic growth:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  McEWEN: 
H.R.  3574.  A  bill  lo  require  that  employees 
of  defense  contractors  be  required  lo  under- 
go a  criminal  history  information  check 
before  performing  work  on  military  installa- 
tions and  to  provide  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  right  to  access  to  such  informa- 
tion: jointly,  lo  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  and  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MOORE: 
H  R.  3575  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  51  lo 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  impose 
criminal  penalties,  including  the  death  pen- 
ally, for  homicide  in  the  commission  of  a 
terrorist  act  outside  the  United  Stales:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SWINDALL: 
H.R.  3576.  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  deductions 
from  gross  income  for  contributions  not  in 
excess  of  $3,000  for  any  calendar  year  lo  an 
education  savings  account  established  lo  ac- 
cumulate savings  lo  pay  the  elementary, 
secondary,  and  postsecondary  education  ex- 
per\ses  of  any  individual,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Frost.    Mr.   Sweeney.    Mr.    Bryant. 
Mr.  Bustamante.  and  Mr.  DeLay); 
H.J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    month    of    January    1986    as      United 
States  Savings  Bonds  Month  ":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER  (for  himself.  Mr 
Frank,   Mr     Kramer.    Mr.   Scheuer. 
Mr.   Lagomarsino.   Mr.   Borski.   Mr 
Grotberg.  Mr   Shelby.  Mr    Dornan 
of     California,     Mr.     LaFalce.     Mr 
Waxman.    Mr.    Fazio.    Ms.    Fiedler. 
Mrs     Martin    of    Illinois,    and    Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana); 
H.  Con.   Res.   216.  Concurrent   resolution 
condemning  the  racism  and  antisemilism  of 
Louis  Farrakhan  and  finding  his  racism  and 
divisiveness     morally     repugnant     to     the 
people  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   WEISS: 
H.  Con.  Res.   217.  Concurrent   resolution 
condemning    the    hijacking   of   the   Achitle 
LauTO  and  the  murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer 
and    commending    President    Reagan    and 
others  who  assisted  in  the  apprehension  of 
the  perpetrators  of  such  acts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  SCHUMER: 
H.    Res.    295.    Resolution    urging    a   joint 
United  States-Soviet  effort  to  achieve  world- 
wide disease  immunization  by   1990:  lo  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


271  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
State  Assembly  of  California,  relative  lo  nu- 
clear crisis  control  centers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

272.  ALSO,  memorial  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep 
resenlatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  the  deduction  for  Slate 
and  local  taxes:  lo  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.    TAYLOR    introduced    a    bill    (H.R. 
3577)  for  the  relief  of  Milanie  C.  Escobal 
Norman  and  Angela  Dawn  Norman;  to  the 
Committee  on  ihe  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows; 

H  R  776:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  864:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Horton,  and 
Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1017:  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  1145:  Mr.  Boland. 

H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Chappie.  Mrs.  Bentley.  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. 

H.R.  1316:  Mr.  McCain. 

H  R.  1318:  Mr.  Torricelli  and  Mr.  Rich 

ARDSON. 

H.R.  1338:  Mr.  Kindness. 
H.R   1353:  Mr  Grotberg 
H.R.  1393:  Mr  Evans  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  1479:  Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr.  Weiss. 
H.R   1584:  Mr.  Richardson. 
H.R.  1674;  Mr  Hawkins. 
H.R.  1769;  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Frost,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

H.R.  1875:  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr. 
DeLay. 

H.R.   2080:   Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
and  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  2205;  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr   Carney.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Moakley.  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  2580;   Mr    Savage.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Atkins,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  2588;  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr     Davis,    Mr.    Young    of    Florida,    Mr. 
Berman.    Ms.    Snowe,    Mr.    Hatcher,    Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr   Lantos.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.    Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Chappell. 
H  R  2659:  Mr  Gregg. 
H  R  2741:  Mr.  Sunia  and  Mr.  DeWine. 
H  R    2768;  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
Mr  Martinez. 

H.R    2782;  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and 
Mr  Yatron. 
H.R.  2833:  Mr.  Williams  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H  R.  2834;  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.R.  2863:  Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
Wise  .  .. 

H.R.  2876  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Weiss  Mr.  Seiberling.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Pa 
netta.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mrs 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Rancel.  Mr 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr 
Beilenson.  and  Mr.  Coelho. 


H.H  2943;  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Coble.  Mr. 
Swindall.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
OXLEY.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2954:  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall, 
Mr.  Murphy  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  Mr.  Chap 

PIE. 

H.R.  3042;  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Seiberling. 
H.R.    3059;    Mr.    Evans    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 
H.R.  3064:  Mr.  Whittaker. 
H.R.  3087:  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Vento.     Mr.     Panetta.     Mr.     Pepper.     Mr. 
Coyne.    Mr.    Erdreich.    Mr.    Plorio.    Mr. 
McKinney.    Mr.    Richardson.    Mr.   Solarz. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Rancel.    Mr.    Boucher.    Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3131:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 

H.R.  3132:  Mr.  Durbin  Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr. 
Carper. 
H.R.  3147;  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.    3190:    Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.   Traficant, 
and  Mr.  FYoRio. 

H.R.  3260:  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
H.R.  3263:  Mr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 
H.R.  3326:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Ms.  Kaptur. 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr.  Latta.  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
ncsscc 

H.R.  3339:  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida. 

H  R.  3344;  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Owens,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  3346;  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt. 
H.R.  3357:  Mr.  Boulter. 
H.R.  3371:  Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr. 
Kolbe,  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 
H.R.  3372:  Mr.  McKinney  and  Mr.  Carper. 
H.R.  3420:  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
H.R.  3436;  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 
H.R.  3444:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  3448:  Mr.  Valentine. 
H.R.   3511;   Mr.   Lungren   and  Mr.   Kind- 
ness. „  , 
H.R.   3512;    Mr.    Dellums,   Mr.   Smith   of 
Florida,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 
H.R.  3515:  Mr.  Daniel. 
H  R.  3521:  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 
HJ.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo.  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.J.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr,  Hatcher,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 
H.J.  Res.  381;  Mr.  Edgar. 
H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Packard. 
H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Manton. 
H.   Con.   Res.    117:   Mr.   Daniel   and   Mr 

MONSON.  ,       ^ 

H  Con.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Davis 
Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr 
Conyers.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Erdreich.  and  Ms 
Mikulski. 


H.  Con.  Res.  210;  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Manton,  Mr  Berman.  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut. 

H.  Res.  76;  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
UUh.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.  Res.  105:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.  Res.  194:  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Taozin.  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Olin,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Volkmer,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri. 

H.  Res.  270:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Leland.  and 
Mr.  HoYER. 

H.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Carney. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  3520:  Mr.  Wolf 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  sabmitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3500 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
—Page  412.  line  19.  through  page  420,  line 
23.  strike   out  sections  5101   through   5104 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

SEC.    SIOI.    DISTRIBITION    OF    SECTION    8ifl    AC- 
COIVT. 

(a)  Any  and  all  rights  under  section  8(g) 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  use.  1337(g))  with  respect  to  bonuses 
and  renu  received  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  are  hereby  extinguished. 
In  lieu  of  such  rights,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall,  from  the  sepa- 
rate account  In  the  United  Slates  Treasury 
established  under  section  8(g)(4).  pay— 

( 1 )  $376,916,681  to  the  Stale  of  Texas; 

(2)  $492,576,427  to  the  Stale  of  Louisiana: 

(3)  $374,035,443  10  the  Slate  of  California; 

(4)  $56,255,324  lo  the  Slate  of  Alaska: 

(5)  $63,932,966  10  the  State  of  Alabama; 

(6)  $14,910,958  to  the  State  of  Mississippi; 
and 

(7)  $27,706  to  the  Slate  of  Florida: 

plus  interest  from  April  1.  1985.  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  All 
funds  attributable  lo  bonuses  and  rents  re- 
maining in  such  account  after  payment  is 
made  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
be  credited  lo  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of 
the  Treasury. 

(b)  The  acceptance  of  payment  under  this 
section  shall  satisfy  and  release  any  and  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising 
under,   or   related   to.   section   8(g)   of   the 
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Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  with  re- 
spect to  bonuses  and  rents, 
and  renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly, and 

Page  427.  line  17  through  page  437.  line  7. 
strike  out  all  of  sections  6401  through  6406 


and  renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

H.R  3327 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
—  Page  3.  line  17.  insert   •:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  such  funds  may  be  used  for 


anti-satellite  system  facilities  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base"  after  "therefor" 
-Page  3.  line  9.  strike  out    $1,600,040,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,585,140,000". 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  15,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Alan  K. 
Simpson,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer; 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  as  the  Senate 
Page  School  is  being  examined  this 
week  for  continuing  accreditation,  we 
acknowledge  with  praise  to  Thee  our 
gratitude  for  those  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  so  admirably  bear  respon- 
sibility for  its  affairs.  We  thank  Thee 
for  Leo  L.  Balducci,  Jerry  Ainsfield. 
Gwenellen  Corley-Bowman.  Zachary 
Jeffers.  and  Blanche  Williams,  who. 
with  lender  loving  care,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  provide  quality  educa- 
tion for  those  young  men  and  women 
who  provide  such  faithful  service  to 
the  Senators.  Guide  the  accreditation 
team  as  they  evaluate  the  school,  and 
bless  abundantly  the  committed  facul- 
ty as  they  pursue  their  incalculable 
contribution  to  the  Senate.  In  the 
name  of  Him  Who  is  truth.  Amen. 


What  I  can  do  is  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  preside  briefly 
while  the  acting  majority  leader  deliv- 
ers whatever  statement  he  would  like 
to  deliver.  I  can  reserve  his  time  until 
later  in  the  day.  or  whatever  he  wishes 
at  his  preference. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  indicate  that 
we  have  another  Senator  who  will 
assume  the  chair  very  shortly. 

And  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  wish  to  proceed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  if  at  any  time  the 
Chair  would  prefer  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor desist  temporarily  while  someone 
else  takes  the  floor  so  that  he  can  de- 
liver his  statement.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  do  that. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
The   bill   clerk    read   the    following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washinglon.  DC.  October  16.  1985. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  i. 
of   the   Standing   Rules   of   the   Senate.    I 
hereby    appoint    the    Honorable    Alan    K. 
Simpson,  a  Senator  from  the  Stale  of  Wyo- 
ming to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.   SIMPSON   thereupon   assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MINORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  Democratic  leader  is 
recognized.  .     .     t 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  handle  this  any 
way  that  the  acting  majority  leader 
wants  to  handle  it. 


WILL  THE  RLAGAN-GORBACHEV 
MEETING  ADVANCE  ARMS 
CONTROL? 

Mr.     PROXMIRE.     Mr.     President, 
what  real  prospect  is  there  that  the 
on-coming     summit     conference      at 
Geneva    will    advance    arms    control? 
Next    month    the    Reagan-Gorbachev 
meeting  takes  place.  The  No.  1  issue 
on  the  agenda  must  be  the  superpow- 
ers' nuclear  arms  race.  That  November 
meeting  will  mark  the  first  time  in  5 
years  that  the  top  leaders  of  the  two 
great  nuclear  giants  have  met.  Both 
march  to  the  meeting  armed  to  the 
nuclear  teeth.  Think  of  it.  The  Ameri- 
can   Academy    of    Science,    Americas 
most    prestigious    scientific    organiza- 
tion,    has     found     that     the     Soviet 
Unions  nuclear  arsenal  is  right  now  so 
destructive  that  if  only  1  percent  of  its 
power    reached    American    cities,    be- 
tween 36  and  56  million  of  our  citizens 
would  die  immediately  and  many  more 
would  suffer  terminal  illness.  Ameri- 
can cities  would  lie  in  ruins.  That  is  1 
percent,   1  percent.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  could  cause 
that  devastation.  Fires  far  more  devas- 
tating than  any  human  beings  have 
ever  suffered  would  ravage  what  was 
left  of  our  civilization.  And  how  about 
the  damage  the  United  States  would 
wreak  on  Russia?  An  American  coun- 
terattack, again  even  with  a  tiny  frac_ 
lion  of  the  American  arsenal,  would 


impose  a  corresponding  devastation  in 
Russian  cities.  Doubt  it?  If  you  do. 
consider  this.  Without  firing  a  single 
one  of  our  powerful  land-based  mis- 
siles, without  dropping  even  one  nucle- 
ar bomb  from  the  greatest  force  of 
long-range  nuclear  armed  bombers  in 
the  world,  but  using  only  a  single  one 
of  our  great  nuclear  armed  subma- 
rines, this  country  with  that  one  sub- 
marine could  utterly  devastate  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  one  single  lone 
American  Trident  submarine  could  as 
it  moved  about  the  world's  oceans  ob- 
literate every  major  city  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Even  this  does  not  tell  the  most  for- 
boding  part  of  the  story.  Terrible  as  is 
the  present  destructive  nuclear  power 
of  the  two  great  nuclear  giants,  unless 
we  stop  the  arms  race  now,  the  next  10 
or  15  years  will  enormously  increase 
even  the   present  awesome  power  of 
nuclear  destruction.  Here  is  why.  Both 
Russian  and  American  scientific  weap- 
ons laboratories  are  feverishly  at  work 
on   new    weapons.    For   example,    the 
United  States  is  pursuing  an  antimat- 
ter bomb  that  will,   when   perfected, 
have  a  destructive  power  per  pound 
more  than  100  times  greater  than  our 
most  potent   fusion   or   fission  bomb. 
Any     such     American     development 
would  be  swiftly  followed  as  usual  by  a 
corresponding  Soviet  nuclear  weapon 
breakthrough.  Because  these  new  anti- 
matter   bombs    would    be    light    and 
small,  they  would  be  very  cheap  to  de- 
liver, made  to  order  for  the  scores  of 
countries  that  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  the  present  nuclear  warheads  that 
require   immensely   expensive   subma- 
rines, bombers,  and  missiles  to  carry 

them.  „  _. 

Do  you  get  the  insane  picture?  The 
super  powers  careening  along  toward  a 
world  in  which  a  single,  unstable 
megalomaniac  in  any  of  a  number  of 
countries  will  literally  be  able  to  light 
the  torch  that  can  set  the  entire  world 
on  fire. 

So  what  do  we  do?  The  answer  is 
arms  control.  What  is  the  first  step? 
Simple:  Stop  the  nuclear  weapons 
tests  on  which  effective  research  abso- 
lutely depends.  And  now  on  the  verge 
of  the  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit 
what  is  the  prospect  for  a  superpower 
arms  control  agreement  that  will  stop 
the  arms  race?  The  answer  is  virtually 
nil.  President  Reagan  has  flatly  re- 
fused to  consider  such  a  cessation  of 
nuclear  arms  testing.  So  here  we  sit  in 
the  most  dangerous  situation  in  all 
human  history.  The  Catholic  bishops 
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were  exactly  right  when  they  said  that 
this  is  the  first  generation  since  Gene- 
sis with  the  power  to  destroy  mankind 
forever.  Unfortunately,  there  is  only 
one  player  for  the  United  States  in 
arms  control  negotiations.  It  is  the 
President.  The  rest  of  us  can  talk,  can 
plead,  can  beg,  but  we  cannot  act.  How 
about  President  Reagan?  Will  he  press 
lor  an  end  to  the  arms  race  in  this  cru- 
cial summit  meeting?  What  do  you 
think?  This  President  is  the  only 
American  President  since  the  dawn  of 
the  nuclear  age  who  has  opposed 
every  single  arms  control  initiative  or 
nuclear  weapons  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  and  he  alone  will 
decide  whether  to  reverse  that  lifelong 
opposition  next  month.  Will  he?  Don't 
count  on  it. 


THE  AMERICAN  DEBT  IS  FAR 
BIGGER  THAN  MOST  OF  US 
REALIZE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  aware  that  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plunges  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt  every  year.  All  of  us  know 
that  our  constituents  are  so  concerned 
about  this  Federal  debt  that  they  tell 
us  when  we  go  back  to  our  States  that 
the  Federal  deficit  and  the  national 
debt  have  become  our  prime  national 
problem.  All  of  us  know  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  debt  will,  within  a 
few  months,  exceed  $2  trillion.  This 
does,  indeed,  constitute  a  grim  prob- 
lem for  our  country.  In  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  of  us  have  underestimated 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  Sure 
the  Federal  debt  is  bad  news  but  the 
problem  gets  worse,  much  worse.  Here 
is  why:  How  do  we  finance  this  debt  or 
any  debt?  We  finance  it  out  of  savings. 
For  every  borrower— and  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  the  big-boy  borrower- 
there  has  to  be  a  .saver  who  lends  his 
savings  to  the  borrower.  This  is  where 
the  problem  comes  in.  If  the  savings  of 
the  American  people  were  growing  in 
tandem  with  the  borrowing  of  the 
Government,  the  Government  would 
still  be  a  mess  but  the  country  as  a 
whole  would  be  able  to  handle  it.  So 
how  about  the  savings  of  the  Ameri- 
can people?  Prepare  for  a  jolt.  Savings 
as  a  percentage  of  income  in  this  coun- 
try has  just  dropped  to  a  record  low  of 
2'/2  percent  of  income.  This  is  far 
below  the  typical  5  or  6  percent  of 
income  that  has  on  the  average  char- 
acterized American  savings.  That  2'/^ 
percent  savings  rate  is  especially  piti- 
ful compared  to  the  Japanese  savings 
rate  of  about  20  percent  of  income. 

It  gets  still  worse.  In  July,  the  latest 
month  for  which  we  have  figures,  an- 
other facet  of  the  American  debt  was 
dramatized.  The  installment  debt  of 
the  American  people  rose  to  an  all 
time  high  of  18.7  percent  of  after-tax 
income.  That  means  the  American 
people  are  breaking  all  records  in 
rushing  to  get  in  hock  in  their  buying 


cars,  refrigerators,  and  other  big 
items.  Now,  of  course,  installment 
debt,  is  sharply  exceeded  by  mortgage 
debt  and  mortgage  debt  is  also  very 
high.  All  this  is  just  the  personal  side 
of  the  debt  picture.  In  addition,  Amer- 
ican corporations  are  more  heavily  in 
debt  than  either  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  American  individuals. 

So  what  does  all  this  mean?  The 
Federal  Government  is  now  in  hock  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  $1.8  trillion.  In- 
dividual Americans  today  owe  well  in 
excess  of  $2  trillion.  American  corpo- 
rations are  on  the  cuff  for  about  $3 
trillion.  All  of  this  debt  is  rising  rapid- 
ly. In  total,  it  is  now  probably  well  in 
excess  of  $7  trillion.  Meanwhile,  the 
savings  of  the  American  people,  from 
which  these  mammoth  sums  must  be 
borrowed,  has  fallen  to  a  record  low  in 
relation  to  income  of  only  2'/2  percent. 
So  where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

The  answer  is  that  we  are  funding 
our  borrowing  from  two  sources.  Nei- 
ther source  will  serve  the  national  in- 
terest in  the  long  run.  First,  we  have 
now  just  eliminated  our  favorable  bal- 
ance of  foreign  investment,  ihal  is  the 
net  debt  owed  by  foreigners  tn  Ameri- 
cans that  had  endured  for  more  than 
60  years.  Ever  since  World  War  I,  in 
about  1916.  this  country  has  been  a 
lender  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  no 
more.  Over  past  years,  we  built  a  huge 
investment  abroad  that  brought  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  dividends  and  inter- 
est payments  to  this  country.  But  not 
today.  Today,  we  owe  more  to  foreign- 
ers than  they  owe  to  us.  Every  month 
that  foreign  debt  increases.  Our  huge 
spending,  public  and  private,  in  excess 
of  savings,  guarantees  that  this  ad- 
verse situation  will  continue.  Net  bor- 
rowing from  abroad,  briefly  and  in 
times  of  emergency  or  back  when 
America  was  a  struggling,  developing 
country,  made  sense.  Today,  with 
America  boasting  the  biggest,  most 
prosperous  economy  in  the  world  by 
far,  net  borrowing  from  abroad  makes 
no  sense. 

The  second  source  of  funding  for 
America's  improvident  borrowing  is 
even  worse.  This  country  is  slipping 
into  the  habit  of  spending  more  and 
more  and  refusing  to  raise  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  that  spending.  Our  corpora- 
tions and  citizens  are  also  building 
huge  burdens  of  debt.  Neither  our  sav- 
ings nor  foreign  lending  are  providing 
enough  at  a  convenient  rate  of  interest 
so  the  Federal  Reserve  in  effect  is 
printing  the  money  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Do  you  challenge  that 
statement?  Well,  then  consider  the 
fact  that,  in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year,  the  gross  national  product  grew 
only  a  little  faster  than  1  percent  in 
real  terms— that  is  fully  allowing  for 
inflation.  But  the  money  supply  grew 
in  that  period  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent, or  literally  10  times  as  fast.  That. 
Mr.  President,  is  printing  money  at  its 
worst,  10  times  as  fast  as  our  economy 


is  growing.  In  effect,  the  Government 
printed  money  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  what  we  were  spending 
and  what  we  had  available  from  the 
savings  of  American  and  foreign  lend- 
ers. 

What  is  so  bad  about  that?  What  is 
so  bad,  M.-.  President,  is  that  printing 
money  is  in  the  short  run  a  lot  less 
painful  than  cutting  spending  or  rais- 
ing taxes.  But  in  the  long  run.  printing 
money  paves  the  sure  way  to  double- 
digit  and  eventually  triple-digit  infla- 
tion. Just  ask  any  old  codger  who  lived 
in  Germany  65  years  ago  when  print 
ing  money  after  World  War  I  gave 
Germany  the  worst  inflation  in  the 
world's  history.  Or  ask  any  Argentin- 
ian today  where  printing  money  to 
pay  for  25  percent  of  their  Federal 
Government's  expenditure  has  given 
Argentina  a  literally  1,000-percent  in- 
flation rate. 

So  what  do  we  do?  What  we  should 
do  will  be  painful  and  very  unpopular. 
We  should  do  everything  that  makes 
our  constituents  unhappy.  That  means 
we  cut  popular  spending  programs,  all 
of  them.  It  means  raise  taxes  on  every- 
body. It  means  following  a  monetary 
policy  that  will  raise  interest  rates  so 
savers  will  find  a  bigger  reward  for 
savings  and  borrowers  will  suffer  a 
bigger  penalty  for  borrowing.  If  that 
sounds  like  a  prescription  for  how  to 
lose  the  next  election,  it  is.  It  also  hap- 
pens to  be  a  prescription  for  how  to 
put  this  country  slowly  and  painfully 
back  on  its  feet 


KLAUS  BARBIE  TRIAL  TO  BE 
LIMITED  IN  SCOPE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Klaus  Barbie,  more  appropriately 
known  as  the  Butcher  of  Lyon,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  tried  by  French  prosecu- 
tors before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Barbie  has  received  wide  attention 
since  he  was  expelled  from  Bolivia  in 
1983  and  brought  back  to  France  to 
stand  trial.  His  capture  has  helped 
keep  the  memory  of  Hitler's  final  solu- 
tion at  the  forefront  of  the  world's 
conscience. 

The  Butcher  of  Lyon's  legacy  of 
terror  involved  a  ruthless  campaign  to 
exterminate  Jews  and  stamp  out  the 
French  resistance.  He  sought  the 
domination  of  the  French  through  ty- 
rannical rule,  sending  thousands  of 
Jews  to  their  deaths  at  Auschwitz,  tor- 
turing others,  and  murdering  France's 
greatest  resistance  hero.  Jean  Moulin. 

But  now  he  has  returned  to  France— 
this  time  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a 
figure  of  history  about  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  his  pathetic,  deranged 
past.  His  trial  has  been  narrowed  in 
scope  because  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions but  remains  a  universal  declara- 
tion against  the  actions  of  his  past.  He 
will  not  be  charged  in  the  death  of 
Jean  Moulin;  he  will  not  be  charged  in 


the  deaths  and  tortures  of  thousands 
of  underground  leaders;  but  he  will  be 
charged  for  crimes  against  humanity, 
including  genocide  and  racial  persecu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions narrows  the  scope  of  Barbies 
trial,  but  does  not  limit  the  degree  to 
which  we  can  speak  out  against  Barbie 
and  his  contemporaries.  But  we  must 
do  even  more  than  this.  We  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  bringing  yesterday's  per- 
petrators of  genocide  to  justice,  but 
must  act  to  assure  punishment  of 
today's  and  prevent  those  of  tomorrow 
from  rising  to  power.  There  are  many 
practical  problems  to  achieving  total 
elimination  of  genocidal  turmoil,  but 
we  can  state  this  as  a  goal  we  are  eager 
to  strive  toward.  Let  us  have  the  fore- 
sight to  act  now.  so  that  we  will  not 
need  to  search  through  the  world's 
jungles  to  find  the  criminals  in  the 
years  ahead.  We  have  waited  long 
enough.  I  urge  you  to  ratify  the  geno- 
cide treaty. 


Finally,  those  who  favor  continuing 
governmental  regulation  of  the  broad- 
casting media  rely  on  an  argument 
that  is  fast  becoming  obsolete:  The  so- 
called  scarcity/rationale.  In  almost 
every  city  in  America— regardless  of 
size— there  are  more  television  signals 
available  than  daily  newspapers.  If 
radio  stations  are  counted,  as  they 
must  be,  general  audience  broadcast- 
ing stations  far  outnumber  general  cir- 
culation newspapers.  Moreover,  eco- 
nomic pressures  make  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  establish  a  daily  newspaper  in 
a  community  where  one  already  exists. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans.  If  television  and 
radio,  the  most  popular  disseminators 
of  news  and  opinion,  continue  to  be 
tied  down  by  governmental  controls 
like  the  fairness  doctrine,  the  people 
of  our  Nation  will  continue  to  be  the 
losers. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
these  arguments  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  it  is  a  myth  to  call  the  fairness 
doctrine  "fair.  " 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
declare  that  the  fairness  doctrine  is,  in 
fact,  fair  is  to  believe  in  mythology.  In 
reality,  the  fairness  doctrine  is  any- 
thing but  fair. 

The  fairness  doctrine  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  requires 
that  broadcasters  afford  reasonable 
opportunities  for  the  presentation  of 
contrasting  viewpoints  on  controver- 
sial issues  of  public  importance. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Plenty. 
Here  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  not  fair  and 
not  right. 

First,  the  fairness  doctrine  is  an  un- 
constitutional governmental  control 
on  our  free  press.  It  violates  the  first 
amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Second,  the  kind  of  governmental 
regulation  imposed  by  the  fairness 
doctrine  is  unnecessary.  Newspapers, 
operating  without  government  control, 
have  improved  vastly  in  fairness,  ob- 
jectivity, accuracy,  and  relevance  over 
the  years.  Broadcasters  deserve  that 
same  opportunity  to  be  free. 

Third,  denying  broadcasters  their 
first  amendment  rights  is  self-defeat- 
ing. The  fairness  doctrine  does  not 
stimulate  the  free  expression  of  di- 
verse ideas.  Rather,  it  promotes  the 
■sameness"  of  ideas.  Stations  avoid 
the  airing  of  controversial  issues  be- 
cause they  fear  a  challenge  to  their  li- 
cense renewal  or  expensive  litigation 
resulting  from  a  fairness  complaint. 

Fourth,  governmental  controls  like 
the  fairness  doctrine  are  dangerous. 
Letting  the  Government  be  the  final 
arbiter  of  fairness  "  confers  immense 
power.  This  is  especially  true  when 
that  same  government  decides  on  the 
granting  of  broadcast  licenses. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
serve the  time  of  both  leaders  until 
later  in  the  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  8:45 
a.m..  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 


PRESIDENT  DWIGHT 
EISENHOWER'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  we  celebrated  Columbus 
Day  2  days  ago,  another  significant 
moment  was  passing:  the  birthday  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  On  October  14. 
1890,  Ike  was  born  in  Denison,  TX. 
Thus  began  the  life  and  career  of  one 
of  the  more  forward-looking  men  of 
the  20th  century  and  one  of  the  most 
astute  military  leaders  of  his  time. 

After  graduating  from  West  Point  in 
1915  and  marrying  Mamie  Doud  in 
1916.  Dwight  Eisenhower  began  a  slow 
rise  to  an  impressive,  if  not  phenome- 
nal, career.  Eisenhower  made  his  first 
notable  mark  as  a  distinguished  aide 
to  General  MacArthur  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1939  to  become  chief  of  staff 
of  the  3d  Army.  Soon  thereafter,  he 
gained  recognition  and  distinction  for 
his  talents;  most  notably,  he  drew  the 


attention  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 
U.S.  Chief  of  Staff.  Then,  when  World 
War  II  broke  out.  he  became  assistant 
chief  to  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the 
Army  General  Staff,  and  in  May  1942. 
he  became  Supreme  Commander  of 
Allied  Forces  in  Europe. 

In  the  position  of  Supreme  Com- 
mander. Ike's  qualities  were  fully 
tested.  In  this  time  of  leadership  crisis 
for  the  free  world,  he  remained  tactful 
and  unwavering;  a  unifier  of  both 
armies  and  egos,  including  both  Win- 
ston Churchill  and  Charles  de 
Gaulle— a  monumental  task  in  itself. 
Eisenhower's  understated  resolve  and 
determination  to  succeed  in  the  face 
of  interallied  rivalries  were  essential. 
These  qualities  allowed  him  to  move 
the  Allied  Forces  toward  the  1944  in- 
vasion of  Europe  despite  strong  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  British.  The 
invasion  of  Europe  was  key  to  the 
defeat  of  Hitler  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  hope  to  the  world. 

Ike  retired  from  military  service  in 
1948.  and  served  briefly  as  president  of 
Columbia  University.  In  1950.  he  re- 
turned to  public  service  when  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  asked  him  to 
become  the  first  commander  of  a  new 
organization:  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  NATO.  However, 
his  return  to  Europe  was  a  shortlived 
one.  for  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1952  to  run  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  and  to  become  the 
34th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Eisenhower's  calm  resolve  served 
him  well  as  President.  He  neither  pos- 
tured nor  pontificated  for  narrow  par- 
tisan ends.  He  served  the  national  in- 
terest well.  Ike  will  be  remembered  for 
many  things,  but  his  straightforward 
concerns  about  the  need  for  arms  con- 
trol and  the  danger  to  the  American 
democratic  system  inherent  in  the  rise 
of  a  single-minded,  military-industrial 
complex  rank  among  his  major  contri- 
butions as  President. 

On  April  4.  1956.  in  a  personal  letter 
to  publisher  Richard  Simon,  the  Presi- 
dent wrote  movingly  oi  the  need  to 
control  nuclear  weapons.  His  words 
are  even  more  meaningful  today  than 
almost  three  decades  ago.  especially  in 
light  of  the  upcoming  November 
summit  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  Premier  Gorbachev. 

When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  one  day 
will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any  out- 
break of  general  hostilities,  regardless  of 
the  element  of  surprise,  destruction  will  be 
both  reciprocal  and  complete,  possibly  we 
will  have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  con- 
ference table  with  the  understanding  that 
the  era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the 
human  race  must  conform  its  actions  to  this 
truth  or  die. 

Six  years  later,  in  his  "farewell" 
speech  to  the  Nation,  the  President 
clearly  spelled  out  the  conflict  be- 
tween a  free  society  and  one  in  which 
the  military-industrial  establishment 
ruled  unchecked. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  his  words  as 
we  remember  the  anniversary  of  this 
95th  birthday. 

[The]  conjunction  of  an  immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total 
Influence— economic,  political,  even  spiritu- 
al—is felt  in  every  city,  every  State  house, 
every  office  of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. Yel  we  must  not  fail  to  compre- 
hend its  grave  implications.  Our  toil,  re- 
sources, and  livelihood  are  all  Involved;  so  is 
the  very  structure  of  our  society.  In  the 
councils  of  government,  we  must  guard 
against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted  in- 
fluence, whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-industrial  complex.  The  poten- 
tial for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  exists  and  will  persist.  We  must  never 
let  the  weight  of  this  combination  endanger 
our  liberties  or  democratic  processes.  .  .  . 
Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry 
can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge 
industrial  and  military  machinery  of  de- 
fense with  our  peaceful  methods  and  goals, 
so  that  security  and  liberty  may  prosper  to- 
gether. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation  to  President  Ei- 
senhower's foresight,  wisdom,  and 
leadership. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  rule  VI  of 
the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  the  17th.  18th.  21st.  and  22d  of  this 
month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOSEPH  LEONARD  GOLDSTEIN 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  esteemed  colleagues  the  great  con- 
tributions made  to  science  by  Joseph 
Leonard  Goldstein,  a  South  Carolina 
native  and  recipient  of  the  1985  Nobel 
Prize  in  medicine. 

Dr.  Goldstein,  the  son  of  Isadore  and 
Fannie  Goldstein,  was  born  in  Sumter 
and  grew  up  in  Kingstree.  SC.  He  at- 
tended Kingstree  Grammar  School 
and  Kingstree  High  School,  where  he 
was  valedictorian  in  his  graduating 
class  of  1958.  Certainly  Mr.  Gold- 
stein's parents  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  fine  job  of  parenting  they  have 
done.  And  Mr.  Goldstein's  public 
school  teachers  in  Kingstree  should  be 
proud  as  well,  for  the  excellent  educa- 
tional foundation  they  provided  him 
to  build  upon.  Mr.  Goldstein  was  vale- 
dictorian again  when  he  graduated 
from  Washington  and  Lee  University 
in  Virginia,  and  upon  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
School  in  Dallas,  he  was  the  recipient 
of  the  prestigious  Ho  Din  Medical 
Award, 

After  graduating  from  medical 
school.  Dr.  Goldstein  was  a  resident  in 
medicine  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  Boston,  a  clinical  associate 


at  NIH,  and  a  postdoctoral  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Washington  in  Seat 
tie.  In  1972,  he  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Medical  School  as  a  fac- 
ulty member  and  opened  the  universi- 
ty's department  of  genetics. 

Dr.  Goldstein  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
with  his  colleague  and  fellow  molecu- 
lar geneticist.  Michael  S.  Brown.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Nobel  Assembly  at 
Stokholm's  Karolinska  Institute,  their 
research  "revolutionized  our  knowl- 
edge"  of  the  role  of  cholesterol  in 
heart  disease  and  pointed  the  way 
toward  practical  means  of  prevention 
and  treatment. 

Dr.  Goldstein's  research  is  consid- 
ered of  utmost  significance  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  coronary 
artery  disease  and  heart  attacks— the 
No.  1  killer  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  receiving  the  Nobel 
Prize.  Dr.  Goldstein  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  other  awards  in 
his  distinguished  career.  Among  them 
are  the  Heinrich-Wieland  Prize  in 
1974;  the  Pfizer  Award  in  enzyme 
chemistry  from  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  in  1976;  the  Passano  Award 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1978;  the  Gairdner  Foundation  Award 
in  1981;  the  award  in  biology  and  med- 
ical sciences  from  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1981;  the  Lita  An- 
nenberg  Hazen  Award  in  1982;  and  the 
award  for  excellence  in  science  and 
medicine  from  the  South  Carolina 
Drug  Science  Foundation  in  1984. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me 
in  congratulating  Dr.  Goldstein  on  his 
impressive  contributions  to  science 
and  medicine  and  the  knowledge  of 
man. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  MRS.  S. 
HENRY  EDMUNDS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  historic  preserva- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  considerable 
life  achievements,  of  Mrs,  S.  Henry 
Edmunds,  one  of  Charleston's  finest 
daughters. 

Mrs,  Edmunds,  director  of  the  His- 
toric Charleston  Foundation,  retired 
this  summer  after  38  years  of  nurtur- 
ing historic  preservation  in  Charles- 
ton. She  joined  the  foundation  in  1947 
and  became  director  in  1955.  Under 
her  leadership,  the  foundation  insti- 
tuted its  reproduction  shop,  started 
the  festival  of  houses  tours,  and  estab- 
lished two  house  museums  to  support 
preservation  in  the  city.  In  1958,  Mrs. 
Edmunds  developed  the  foundations 
revolving  preservation  fund  to  pur- 
chase endangered  houses  and  sell 
them  to  buyers  who  agree  to  restore 
and  maintain  their  architectural  integ- 
rity. 

For  the  Historic  Charleston  Founda- 
tion's leadership  in  restoration  in 
Charleston.  Mrs.  Edmunds  was  award- 


ed the  Loui.se  DuPont  Crowninshield 
Award,  the  highest  honor  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust.  She  is  also  a  recipient  of 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Conser- 
vation Service  Award  and  has  been 
honored  with  recognition  from  the  As- 
sociation of  Charleston  Realtors,  the 
Historic  Savannah  Foundation,  the 
Preservation  Society  of  Charleston, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  the  Rotary  Club,  which  gave  her 
its  "Service  Above  Self "  Award  this 
year. 

Mrs.  Edmunds"  record  of  public  serv- 
ice does  not  stop  with  the  enormous 
contributions  she  has  made  to 
Charleston's  historic  preservation.  She 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Drayton 
Hall  Council,  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Founda- 
tion (Monticello).  and  as  a  director  of 
the  Spoleto  Festival  USA.  She  is  a 
former  member  of  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. And  she  is  a  current  member  of 
the  National  Trust,  the  American 
Museum  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  and  Local  His- 
tory. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Edmunds 
today  on  her  many  accomplishments 
and  express  my  hope  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  her  enormous  tal- 
ents and  knowledge  in  the  field  of  his- 
toric preservation  to  the  city  of 
Charleston  and  the  Nation. 


TEXTILES;  INDUSTRY  IN  CRISIS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  with 
today's  edition,  the  Washington  Post 
completes  a  most  enlightening  and 
comprehensive  three  part  series  writ- 
ten by  Rudolph  A,  Pyatt,  Jr..  describ- 
ing the  serious  problems  facing  the 
Nation's  textile  and  apparel  industry. 
As  one  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
his  public  career  making  the  case  for 
this  important  industry,  I  commend 
the  newspaper  for  the  thoroughness 
of  the  articles  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  the  time  to  read  it.  In  the 
event  that  any  missed  the  series  due  to 
the  long  holiday  weekend.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  will,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  articles  be  included  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 
of  1985  last  March,  many  in  this  body 
have  sought  to  bring  a  solution  to  the 
tide  of  textile  and  apparel  imports 
that  threaten  to  destroy  the  domestic 
industry  before  it  has  the  opportunity 
to  realign  itself  and  regain  a  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world  market. 
What  we  are  seeking  is  enforcement  of 
present  bilateral  agreements  that  have 
been  agreed  to  between  us  and  our 
competitors  under  the  aegis  of  the 
multifiber  arrangements.  While  our 
competitors  have  toed  the  line  and 
maintained  enforcement  of  the  bilat- 


erals  we  have  done  just  the  opposite 
and    consequently    the    unfair    trade 
that  has  resulted  has  seriously  weak- 
ened the  industry,  and.  if  continued  at 
the  same  pace,  will  consume  it  entirely 
within  5  years.  Many  will,  no  doubt, 
argue  that  the  high  dollar  is  the  cul- 
prit here,  and  that  with  that  burden 
and  the  uncompetitive  posture  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry  in  gener- 
al, it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  going  out 
of  business.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  True,  overvaluation  of 
the  dollar   has  an   impact,  but   if  we 
were  to  lower  the  deficit  and  reduce 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  a  very  signifi- 
cant problem  of  unfair  trade  practices 
would  still  exist  and  still  threaten  the 
industry.  Mr.  Pyatt  points  this  out  in 
his  series  and  gives  specific  examples. 
The    textile    industry    does    not    want 
subsidies,    or    quotas,    or    protection. 
What   we   want   and   need   is  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  on  the  books.  The  in- 
dustry can  compete  and  is  trying  to 
compete.  The  $7.91  billion  invested  by 
the  industry  from   1980  to   1984.  and 
the  $2  billion  to  be  invested  for  this 
year  and  next,  is  testimoney  to  that 
fact.  Put  another  way.  and  quoting  the 
economist  Robert  Kuttner.  the  textile 
"industry  has  reinvested  more  than  80 
percent    of    its    retained    earnings    in 
modernization,  and  its  impressive  pro- 
ductivity   growth    has   been   exceeded 
only    by    the    microelectronics    indus- 
try." Clearly  the  commitment  is  there 
and  has  been  made.  Without,  however, 
similar   commitment   by   our   Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  trade  laws,  we  will 
not  have  a  textile  industry  to  be  con- 
cerned about  in  a  few  short  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Pyatt  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows; 

Factory  s  Shutdown  Tears  Fabric  of 

Small  Company  Town 

(By  Rudolph  A.  Pyatt,  Jr.) 

Signs  posted   at   the   town   limits  of  this 

small  rural  community  in  South  Carolina's 

rolling  Piedmont  hills  proclaim  it  as  one  of 

the  states    Great  Towns. " 

The  award  was  made  by  the  governor  in 
recognition  of  local  efforts  to  attract  indus- 
try to  rural  areas.  More  Important,  however, 
economic  profiles  of  towns  receiving  the 
award  are  used  by  the  stale  to  help  business 
prospects  identify  possible  relocation  sites. 

Ware  Shoals'  profile  shows  that  It  has  a 
skilled  work  force,  an  abundant  water 
supply,  and  adequate  waste-treatment  facili- 
ty, and  nearly  1  million  square  feet  of  man- 
ufacturing space  under  one  roof.  There  is 
also  access  to  rail  and  major  highways,  as 
well  as  to  airports  in  nearby  Greenville  and 
Greenwood. 

Those  are  the  legacies  of  the  Riegel  Tex- 
tile Corp  ,  which  built  Ware  Shoals  and  ran 
it  for  nearly  80  years. 

But  last  November.  Riegel  closed  down  its 
mill  here,  the  towns  only  industry,  and  now 
there  are  other,  less  appealing  legacies  as 
well:  Severe  unemployment  Mortgage  fore 
closures.  Outmigration  Empty  stores.  An 
eroding  lax  base. 


On  the  banks  of  the  Saluda  River  and 
tucked  away  in  the  comers  of  three  coun- 
ties. Ware  Shoals  is  only  17  miles  north  of 
the  bustling  county  seat  of  Greenwood. 
Nonetheless,  it  has  thrived  in  near  isolation 
for  most  of  the  20lh  century  as  Riegels 
company  town. 

Now  the  companys  name  is  visible  only  on 
parts  of  the  mammoth  green-and-gray  brick 
textile  mill  and  a  truck  depot  at  the  edge  of 
town.  But  the  mark  of  Riegel  remains 
deeply  imprinted  here. 

Green  and  while  frame  bungalows,  built 
by  Riegel  for  its  employes  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  stand  as  mute  reminders  of  a 
paternalistic'  era.  Spotless,  tree-lined  streets 
radiating  from  the  former  mill  are  uncom- 
monly free  of  children. 

This  enclave  around  the  mill  has  become  a 
haven  for  retired  Riegel  employes  like  78- 
year-old  Butler  (Buck)  Koon,  who  spends 
hours  fetching  'the  best  fishing  worms  in 
the  world"  from  a  catalpa  tree  at  the  edge 
of  his  front  yard. 

Elsewhere  evidence  of  Ware  Shoals'  de- 
cline is  plain.  Empty  stores  and  shuttered 
buildings  dominate  North  Greenwood 
Avenue,  a  moribund  commercial  strip  that 
has  lost  at  least  60  percent  of  its  former 
businesses.  In  residential  areas  away  from 
the  center  of  town,  boarded-up  windows  and 
doors  on  brick  ramblers  identify  young  fam- 
ilies, former  Riegel  workers,  who  were 
unable  to  find  other  jobs  and  could  not  con- 
tinue mortgage  payments  on  their  homes. 

The  parental  effect  was  very  evident  in 
that  Riegel  built  everything  and  supplied 
everything  and  just  took  care  of  all  the 
people  in  the  town,"  Mayor  Manly  Ballen- 
tine  recalled.  "It  was  a  very  good  setup,  and 
if  the  people  needed  a  job.  Riegel  needed 
people  to  work.  So  they  had  a  mutual  agree- 
ment, and  it  worked  out  real  fine  for  a  long 
time."' 

The  relationship  ended  with  devastating 
suddenness  and  consequences  for  900  Riegel 
employes  last  November  when  the  company, 
squeezed  by  the  massive  influx  of  imported 
textile  products,  closed  its  Ware  Shoals  mill. 
Riegel  had  laid  off  more  than  800  workers 
at  thi  same  mill  in  1982. 

Riegel  manufactures  a  variety  of  products 
for  apparel,  industrial  uses  and  home  fur- 
nishings in  planu  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
and  Virginia.  The  Ware  Shoals  plant  pro- 
duced fabrics  for  consumer  items  but  it  was 
also  a  major  supplier  of  finished  cloth  to 
the  military.  Since  closing  the  Ware  Shoals 
plant,  Riegel  has  farmed  out  some  of  the 
work  that  was  done  here  while  dropping 
other  lines  of  business  altogether. 

In  a  statement  explaining  the  decision  to 
close  the  Ware  Shoals  plant.  Riegel  blamed 
the  surge  of  textile  imporU  for  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  the  companys  output  and  earnings. 
Officials  of  the  privately  owned  company 
have  declined  to  discuss  the  possible  long- 
term  effects  of  the  plant's  closing  on  the 
residents  of  Ware  Shoals. 

Nearly  half  of  those  workers  are  still  un- 
employed. The  despair  of  Ware  Shoals"  un- 
employed and  the  optimism  of  its  officials 
are  the  essence  of  a  town  trying  to  cope 
with  an  economic  disaster.  Individual  pro- 
files of  Ware  Shoals"  2,350  residenU  provide 
a  different  picture  from  the  Great  Towns" 
economic  profile  in  the  sUte's  industrial  de- 
velopment office. 

COPING  WITH  UNEMPLOYMENT 

For  Thomas  and  Rhoda  Brooks,  life  after 
Riegel  is  operating  a  vegetable  stand  from 
the  back  of  a  pickup  truck  in  the  shade  of 
an  abandoned  service  station  across  from 
City  Hall. 


■I  try  to  sell  this  produce  in  the  spring 
and  summer  cause  people  got  to  eat,"  said 
Brooks,  an  unemployed  construction 
worker 

Rhoda  Brooks  lost  her  job  in  the  early 
round  of  layoffs  at  Riegel  and  suffered  the 
same  fate  at  three  other  textile  mills  in  this 
part  of  the  state.  The  experience  hasnt  em- 
bittered her.  she  says,  but  she  confesses 
that  being  unemployed  has  hurt  terrible. 
Its  discouraging  a  lot" 

She  and  her  husband  do  pretty  good 
selling  vegetables  when  they  can  get  enough 
to  operate  the  produce  stand,  which  doubles 
as  the  towns  unofficial  center  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  about  job  possibili- 
ties. 

■It's  helping  to  buy  gas,"  said  Rr.oda 
Brooks.  "We've  not  making  that  much,  but 
sometimes  somebody  will  come  along  and 
say,  "Well,  you  ought  to  go  to  so-and-so  and 
put  your  application  in.'  " 

The  search  for  work  "Is  discouraging  a 
lot,"  she  added.  "You  got  to  have  money  to 
move  someplace  else,  and  you've  got  to  have 
money  to  go  and  hunt  for  a  job.  You  cant 
take  a  $66  [weekly  unemployment  compen- 
sation] check  and  go  huntin"  everywhere  for 
work." 

There  are  few  businesses  in  Ware  Shoals, 
so  there  are  few  jobs  to  be  had  here. 

The  mill,  which  employed  as  many  as 
5,000  at  the  peak  of  its  manufacturing  oper- 
ations in  the  1950s  and  60s,  attracted  work- 
ers from  miles  away.  Variety  stores,  con- 
sumer finance  offices,  service  stations,  and 
clothing  and  furniture  stores  that  were 
open  when  Riegel  began  cutting  its  work 
force  stand  empty  today. 

We've  got  two  grocery  stores  uptown,  two 
drugstores,  a  couple  of  filling  stations,  one 
cafe  and  a  couple  of  beer  joints.  Thats 
about  it  now."  Thomas  Brooks  said. 

About  three  miles  west,  James  Williams 
pulls  up  to  a  small  neighborhood  conven- 
ience store  and  hurries  inside  to  escape  the 
oppressive  late  summer  heal.  He  has  been 
unemployed  since  Riegel  pulled  out.  This 
was  the  last  week  for  which  he  would  be  eli- 
gible for  unemployment  conpensation. 

Williams  has  managed  to  keep  creditors  at 
bay  but  now  he  is  threatened  with  foreclo- 
sure on  his  home.  "I  just  about  got  it  paid 
for.  I  got  three  more  years  on  it." 

Time  ran  out  several  months  ago  for  other 
less  fortunate  Riegel  employes.  Padlocked 
and  boarded-up  houses  in  the  Pine  Hill  sub- 
division are  grim  reminders  of  foreclosures. 
Sitting  in  the  living  room  of  her  home  in 
the  community  of  modest  brick  and  frame 
houses.  Mary  E.  Norman  told  of  her  brolh- 
ers  delermined-but  futile-bid  to  keep  his 
house,  which  sits  empty  across  the  street. 

He  lived  on  social  ser%ices  and  food 
stamps,  and  my  momma  and  daddy  helped 
him,  but  he  had  to  give  the  house  up.  About 
nine  or  10  houses  [in  Pine  Hills]  are  empty, 
and  I'm  just  hanging  on,"  she  said. 

She  added  that  she  works  at  a  textile 
plant  in  Greenwood  but  it  s  not  looking  loo 
good  there,  either.  People  are  really  hurt- 

"You  cant  find  a  job  around  here,  com- 
plained Todd  Cullen.  a  friend  of  Normans. 

CuUen.  51,  had  hoped  to  get  a  job  at  Ware 
Shoals  Printing  and  Dye  Co..  which  occu- 
pies a  section  in  the  Riegel  mill  that  it  pur- 
chased earlier  this  year.  But  things  dont 
look  too  good  there,  either,    he  said 


LOOKING  FOR  WORK 

The  employment  outlook  is  especially 
bleak  for  Cullen  and  dozens  of  former 
Riegel  employes  who  are  age  50  and  older 
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other  biK  textile  companies  with  plants  in 
this  region  of  the  state— J.  P.  Stevens  Co 
and  Milliken  <k  Co— also  are  cutting  back  in 
the  face  of  import  pressures.  The  same  is 
true  in  other  sections  of  a  broad  textile 
manufacturing  belt  that  extends  into  nearly 
North  Carolina.  The  two  states  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  textile  industry's  operations  in 
the  South. 

The  North  Carolina  Employment  Security 
Commission  reported  there  were  14.465  un- 
employed textile  workers  receiving  unem- 
ployment insurance  at  the  beginning  of 
August.  Unemployment  among  textile  work- 
ers in  North  Carolina  is  6.5  percent,  fol- 
lowed by  6.1  percent  in  the  apparel  indus- 
try—the highest  rates  among  all  employ- 
ment categories. 

South  Carolina's  textile  industry  employs 
29.000  fewer  workers  than  it  did  as  recently 
as  1981. 

Meanwhile,  other  industries  haven't 
shown  much  interest  in  hiring  and  retaining 
older  unemployed  textile  workers.  Many 
workers  in  that  category  have  decided  to 
retire  rather  than  move  and  start  over. 

Complete  unemployment  figures  for  Ware 
Shoals  are  unavailable,  but  Mayor  Ballen- 
tine  estimates  that  at  least  400  of  the  last 
900  employes  to  be  laid  off  by  Riegel  are 
still  without  jobs.  The  other  500  either  have 
taken  early  retirement  or  have  gone  to  work 
in  other  areas,  he  said. 

"Our  population  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of 
senior  citizens,  and  with  our  situation  as  it 
is,  a  lot  of  young  people  are  moving  to  find 
Jobs  and  end  up  not  coming  back." 

Ballentine.  who  was  elected  mayor  the 
day  after  Riegel  announced  its  decision  to 
close  the  mill,  recalled  there  were  "an  awful 
lot  of  problems  to  overcome.  " 

Sitting  at  a  picnic  table  in  a  park  outside 
the  town  hall.  Ballentine  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  Ware  Shoals'  business  section  has 
"dried  up" 

A  COMMON  PATTERN 

The  story  of  what  happened  in  Ware 
Shoals  is  fairly  typical  of  what  has  occurred 
in  many  communities  where  textile  manu- 
facturers have  closed  plants  over  the  past 
four  years.  Invariably,  the  closing  of  a  plant 
is  followed  by  an  exodus  of  small  businesses 
and  a  virtual  collapse  of  local  economies. 

"Our  last  clothing  store  went  out  of  busi- 
ness about  three  months  ago. "  Ballentine 
said.  "It  hurts  considerably  in  that  our 
people  end  up  going  out  of  town  to  buy  and 
spend  their  money.  We  lose  from  the  stand- 
point of  jobs  as  well  as  business  licenses  and 
that  kind  of  thing." 

The  loss  of  Riegel  not  only  wiped  out  the 
lions  share  of  business  license  taxes  but 
took  away  more  than  50  percent  of  Ware 
Shoals'  property  taxes  that  the  textile  man- 
ufacturer contributed  to  the  town  treasury. 

"If  you  just  wipe  out  that  total  lax  dollar 
that  Riegel  was  putting  in,  you're  talking 
about  reducing  services  by  30  to  50  percent." 
Ballentine  calculated. 

Glancing  at  the  huge  multistory  brick 
mill  towering  behind  the  town  hall.  Ballen- 
tine underscored  the  magnitude  of  the  com- 
munity's loss:  "Riegel  built  this  town.  They 
started  in  1906  and  built  these  houses  [near 
the  mill]  and  provided  everything  a  person 
needed  for  survival:  the  company  store,  the 
power,  the  streets,  everything." 

So  far.  Ware  Shoals  has  managed  to  main- 
tain services  without  raising  taxes,  but  Bal- 
lentine anticipates  "a  bigger  pinch  "  next 
year. 

"We've  got  more  empty  houses  in  Ware 
Shoals  than  I've  ever  seen,"  said  Marion  P. 
Carnell,  Democratic  representative  to  the 


state  General  Assembly  and  owner  of  the 
Ware  Shoals  Piggly  Wiggly  supermarket 
"I'm  losing  a  lot  of  my  younger  customers. 
They're  moving  out  of  town.  We've  l>een  left 
with  a  lot  of  senior  citizens.  We  had  about 
7,000  people  in  our  trading  area.  It's  down 
to  about  6,000  now" 

While  Carnell  has  no  intention  of 
moving  — business  at  his  supermarket  is 
down  about  8  percent  from  a  year  ago— most 
buildings  along  the  commercial  strip  have 
been  abandoned.  "Weve  lost  about  14  busi- 
nesses in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  "  Car- 
nell estimated. 

SHAKY  OPTIMISM 

Still.  Ballentine  is  optimistic  about  Ware 
Shoals'  ability  to  rebound.  Town  officials 
have  hired  an  economic  development  spe- 
cialist to  bring  in  new  industry  and  have 
joined  Greenwood  County  in  developing  a 
broader  business  attraction  program. 

In  the  meantime.  Ballentine  hopes  to  buy 
time  and  "break  even"  by  selling  water  from 
the  water  works,  inherited  from  Riegel.  to 
residents  and  to  the  Ware  Shoais  Printing 
and  Dye  Co.  The  printing  and  dye  company 
bought  the  mill  from  Riegel  but  utilizes 
only  part  of  the  manufacturing  facility. 
hoping  to  rent  space  to  other  businesses. 

Marvin  Crawford,  owner  of  one  of  two 
drugstores  in  town,  shares  Ballentine's  opti- 
mism, though  he  believes  it  will  take  several 
years  to  resolve  many  of  Ware  Shoals'  prob- 
lems. 

As  chairman  of  the  town's  nonprofit  de- 
velopment corporation.  Crawford  took  the 
lead  in  persuading  a  small  shoe  manufactur- 
er to  locate  in  Ware  Shoals.  The  plant  will 
employ  about  50  persons  initially. 

"If  we  can  get  five  small  industries  that 
will  employ  at  least  100  persons  each,  with 
the  diversification,  then  more  people  would 
actually  be  working  for  longer  periods  of 
time  than  they  were  with  the  textile  indus- 
try." said  Crawford,  who  once  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Greenwood  County  Coun- 
cil. 

"Even  though  we  won't  have  an  employer 
the  size  of  Riegel.  hopefully  we'll  be  able  to 
wake  people  up  to  the  fact  that  we  will  have 
to  diversify  our  economic  base  in  Ware 
Shoals.  I  think  we  will  be  better  off  as  a 
town  than  we  were  just  depending  on  Riegel 
as  the  sole  employer  here. 

"I  think,  in  retrospect,  as  we  look  back, 
hopefully  in  five  years,  [the  closing  of 
Riegel]  will  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  "  Craw- 
ford added.  We  just  have  to  hitch  up  our 
belts  and  get  after  it." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  13,  1985] 

Protest  Over  Imports  Chancing  Course  or 
US  Trade  Policy 

(By  Rudolph  A  Pyatt,  Jr.) 

Like  giant  pieces  of  fabric  woven  Into  the 
economy,  the  American  textile  and  clothing 
industries  spread  far  and  wide.  Into  nearly 
every  state  of  the  Union 

Cotton  farmers  and  ginners;  textile  plants 
spinning  miles  of  natural  and  man-made 
fibers  into  fabric:  factories  turning  out 
clothing  and  home  furnishings  as  well  as 
fabrics  for  automobile  tires,  electronic  cir- 
cuit boards  and  countless  other  products- 
all  are  part  of  a  $45  billion  industry  that  ac 
counts  for  one  of  every  eight  manufacturing 
jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Prom  that  vast  constituency  has  come  a 
cry  of  anguish  and  protest  that  is  helping  to 
change  the  course  of  American  trade  policy. 

"We're  in  a  war,  and  we're  going  to  fight 
like  hell.  Were  not  going  to  give  up. "  said 


Ellison  S.   McKissick  Jr..  president   of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturing  Institute. 

The  American  textile  industry  is  reeling 
under  a  tide  of  imports  that  threatens  it 
with  ruin. 

Shipments  of  fabrics  and  clothes  from 
abroad  doubled  between  1976  and  1984.  with 
most  of  the  increase  coming  in  the  past  two 
years.  Imports  took  nearly  23  percent  of 
U.S  textile  market  last  year,  double  the 
1979  levpl  and  imported  clothes  captured  an 
even  larger  share— 33  percent,  compared 
with  22  percent  in  1979. 

Nearly  50  textile  plants  have  been  closed 
this  year  and  at  least  20  others  have  im- 
posed permanent  layoffs.  More  than  10,000 
textile  workers  have  been  laid  off  so  far  this 
year  and  the  Industry's  unemployment  rate 
stands  at  13  percent,  compared  with  a  na- 
tional rate  of  7  percent. 

The  industry  has  won  wide  suppol-t  in 
Congress  for  legislation  that  would  drasti- 
cally limit  this  huge  surge  of  imports. 

The  textile  bill,  backed  by  executives  and 
labor  representatives  of  both  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries,  has  become  the  first 
major  test  in  a  political  firestorm  over 
America's  declining  position  in  world  trade. 
With  nearly  300  pieces  of  trade  legislation 
pending  in  Congress,  the  passage  of  the  tex- 
tile bill  could  spark  a  stampede  by  various 
constituent  groups  to  win  approval  of 
single-issue  trade  measures,  many  lawmak- 
ers say. 

This  in  turn  could  touch  off  a  trade  war. 
with  unforeseeable  consequences  for  the 
world  economy. 

President  Reagan  has  vowed  to  veto  the 
textile  bill— passed  by  the  House  last  Thurs- 
day. 262  to  159-whlle  promising  much 
tougher  action  against  unfair  trade  by  for- 
eign countries. 

"If  our  legislative  effort  fails  and  our  gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  continue  the  same 
policies  that  it  has  adopted  over  the  last 
four  years,  you  "re  going  to  see  a  demise  of 
our  industry. '"  warned  McKissick  of  the 
ATMI,  the  industry's  Washington-based 
trade  group. 

The  problems  of  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
epitomize  Americas  trade  quandary. 

In  the  industry's  eyes,  the  problem  is 
unfair  trade— a  boom  in  imports  since  1980 
that  violates  an  international  agreement 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  other  major 
textile  producers.  The  industry  is  penalized 
as  well  by  economic  factors  l)eyond  its  con- 
trol-particularly low  wages  abroad  and  the 
high  value  of  the  dollar,  which  effectively 
cuts  import  prices  while  boosting  prices  of 
American  exports. 

Critics  of  the  textile  bill  call  it  the  worst 
form  of  protectionist  legislation.  The  House 
version  would  cut  textile  imports  by  up  to 
40  percent,  denying  American  consumers 
access  to  foreign  clothes  and  cloth  that  are 
often  much  cheaper  than  competing  Ameri- 
can goods.  To  save  jobs  of  textile  and  appar- 
el workers,  the  legislation  would  prop  up 
non-competitive  parts  of  the  industry— a 
wasteful,  inefficient  bargain  for  consumers, 
say  the  critics,  who  are  led  by  the  nation's 
retail  industry. 

Is  the  issue  fair  trade  or  protectionism? 
Would  imports  lead  to  retaliation  by  foreign 
countries  or  force  open  the  door  to  a  fairer, 
more  open  trading  environment'  Is  this  the 
first  step  toward  a  raising  of  barriers  to 
trade  around  the  world? 

Those  are  crucial  questions  on  which  the 
current  debate  on  textile  trade  legislation 
will  turn. 

There  is  no  one  factor  that  is  clearly  re- 
sponsible for  the  problems  of  the  U.S.  tex 


tile  and  apparel  industries,  and  thus  no  one 
.solution  to  them.  But  -scholars,  economists, 
government  trade  specialists  and  industry 
officials  point  to  these  in  particular: 

Imports  produced  by  low-cost  labor.  The 
huge  disparity  in  wages  paid  here  and 
abroad  gives  a  distinct  cost  advantage  to  for- 
eign producers,  according  to  industry  and 
government  officials.  Wages  received  by  ap- 
parel workers  in  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong.  Korea 
rid  China,  for  example,  average  one-fifth  to 
rie-tenth  of  those  paid  to  their  counter- 
parts in  the  United  States,  industry  and  gov- 
ernment studies  show.  U.S.  textile  workers 
are  paid  between  $6  and  $8  an  hour. 

Although  the  dramatic  rise  in  imports  has 
been  attributed  mainly  to  increased  produc- 
tion in  the  Far  East,  the  United  States  is 
also  being  targeted  producers  in  an  increas- 
ing number  of  developing  countries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  labor  costs  are  low. 

Subsidies  by  foreign  governments  to  their 
manufacturers:  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cials here  say  that  subsidies  pose  a  major 
problem  and  that  the  practice  is  fairly  so- 
phisticated. It  is  "almost  impossible  under 
our  current  law  to  prove  subsidy  activities  in 
centrally  planned  economies"  where  govern- 
ments are  integrally  involved  in  manufac- 
turing, says  Walter  A.  Lenahan.  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  commerce  for  textile 
trade. 

F»roteclionism  abroad:  While  the  textile 
trade  bill  pending  in  Congress  is  being 
widely  attacked  as  a  protectionist  measure. 
American  made  products  are  systematically 
barred  by  the  governments  of  many  foreign 
competitors. 

Fraud:  U.S.  Customs  officials  say  fraud 
compounds  the  textile  import  problem. 
Practices  range  from  false  labeling  to  smug- 
gling to  transshipment  of  products  from  one 
country  to  another  to  circumvent  quotas. 

The  dollar:  The  huge  increase  in  textile 
imports,  which  have  grown  by  20  percent 
per  year  since  1980.  corresponds  with  the 
soaring  increase  in  the  value  of  the  dollar 
Textile  imports  actually  declined  between 
1972  and  1980.  when  the  dollar's  value  was 
relatively  low. 

But  attributing  the  imports  problem 
mainly  to  the  dollar  misses  the  mark,  say 
textile  industry  leaders.  The  same  factors- 
protectionism,  cheap  labor,  subsidized  for- 
eign production,  fraud  and  expansionist 
trade  policies  of  nations  with  central  econo- 
mies—were at  work  before  the  rise  in  the 
dollar  and  will  be  when  it  drops,  their  offi- 
cials say.  An  expanding  number  of  less-de- 
veloped countries  capable  of  supplying  tex- 
tiles has  sharpened  the  competition  for  the 
US.  market.  Commerce  Department  studies 
show. 

"One  of  the  basic  problems  of  our  domes- 
tic textile  industry  is  that  it  is  basically  ex- 
cluded from  major  markets  where  I  think 
they  could  be  competitive. "  Lenahan  noted. 
"Our  ability  to  ship  to  Korea  is  almost  nil. 
despite  the  fact  that  Korea  ships  over  $1 
billion  a  year  in  textiles  and  apparel,  plus 
our  ability  to  ship  to  Taiwan  as  well,  even 
though  they  ship  $2  billion  in  textiles.  The 
Philippines.  Indonesia.  Thailand.  India. 
Pakistan— major  supplier  after  major  sup- 
plier effectively  excludes  us  from  their  mar- 
kets. 

If  we  could  have  an  equal  footing  in 
lho.se  markets  1  think  we  could  compete 
both  domestically  and  internationally." 

But  textile  industry  officials  express 
doubts  about  their  competitiveness  both 
here  and  abroad. 

■  You  simply  cant  compete  with  a  govern- 
ment that  is  absolutely  dedicated  to  Keeping 


its  people  working  for  16  to  18  cents  an 
hour."'  complained  James  H.  Martin  Jr..  vice 
chairman  of  Ti-Caro  Inc..  a  Gastonia.  N.C.. 
textile  company.  "We've  seen  the  pattern  in 
the  destruction  of  American  jobs  and  we're 
not  just  whistling  in  the  graveyard.  If  this 
thing  continues,  we'll  have  segments  of  this 
industry  that  will  be  totally,  absolutely  for- 
ever gone." 

"You  can't  entirely  overcome  [the  wage 
disadvantage]."  Lenahan  acknowledged.  "I 
don't  think  anyone  should  fool  themselves. 
At  the  capital-intensive  end  of  the  industry. 
I  can  see  the  wage  differential  being  over- 
come. It  gets  more  difficult  in  apparel  be- 
cause of  labor  intensity." 

The  import  explosion  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  fueled  primarily  by  the  so-called 
Big  Five- Hong  Kong,  Taiwan.  Korea. 
Japan  and  China.  Average  annual  growth  in 
textiles  and  apparel  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Japan  declined  slightly  during  the  period 
but  import  trends  tracked  by  international 
trade  specialists  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment show  a  rapid  growth  in  volume 
shipped  by  Taiwan  and  Korea.  China  also 
became  a  major  supplier  of  textiles  and  ap- 
parel to  this  country,  increasing  its  ship- 
ments from  1.7  million  square  yard  equiva- 
lents in  1976.  to  268  million  SYE  in  1984. 

While  the  United  States  has  absorbed  an 
estimated  95  percent  of  the  increase  in 
world  exports  from  developing  countries, 
the  growth  rate  for  the  total  U.S.  apparel 
market  over  the  past  10  years  has  been  only 
1  percent.  Thus  while  textile  shipments 
have  been  a  key  source  economic  growth  for 
these  countries,  the  results  have  been  disas- 
trous for  domestic  American  producers. 

In  the  meantime,  imports  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community- an  economic  union  of  10 
nations— increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  almost  7  percent  faster  than  those 
from  Hong  Kong.  Taken  together,  the  EC- 
10  would  constitute  the  second-largest  sup- 
plier—after Taiwan— of  textile  products  to 
the  United  Stales,  according  to  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

Ostensibly,  the  textile  trade  bill  would 
ensure  an  orderly  flow  of  imports  by  estab- 
lishing global  quotas.  Supporters  of  the  bill 
say  it  is  intended  to  strengthen  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement 
(MFA).  which  went  into  effect  in  1974  and 
which  was  extended  in  1981  for  five  more 
years. 

The  MFA.  to  which  the  United  Slates  and 
most  major  textile-producing  countries  are 
parties,  provides  for  the  orderly  growth  in 
textile  and  apparel  imports  through  bilater- 
al agreemenls  or  unilateral  controls.  But  it 
hasn't  worked  that  way. 

The  textile  industry  is  comprised  mostly 
of  family  owned  or  small  privately  con- 
trolled companies.  Unable  to  compete 
against  the  flood  of  imports,  several  have 
either  been  forced  to  declare  bankruptcy  or 
are  on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

Although  the  industry  is  generally 
thought  to  be  concentrated  mainly  in  the 
South,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  a  national  indus- 
try than  most  major  manufacturing  sectors. 
Textile  plants  are  located  in  at  least  42 
states.  Forty-five  stales  have  apparel  plants 
and  48  produce  raw  products  such  as  cotton 
and  wool  or  man-made  fibers. 

The  industry  generates  a  gross  national 
product  in  excess  of  $48  billion,  compared 
with  $51  billion  for  the  auto  industry,  $43.1 
billion  for  primary  metals  and  $31.6  billion 
for  petroleum  refining. 

The  import  damage  extends  beyond  the 
smaller  companies.  Textile  manufacturing 
giants  are  al.so  at  risk.  At  Milliken  &  Co.. 


the  industry's  third-largest  manufacturer, 
for  example,  employment  is  down  25  per- 
cent after  the  company  was  forced  to  close 
11  of  its  plants  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
the  past  couple  of  years. 

J.  P.  Stevens,  meanwhile,  in  an  action 
stemming  directly  from  the  impact  of  im- 
ports, has  decided  to  sell  off  its  finished  ap- 
parel fabrics  business.  Chairman  Whitney 
Stevens  said  the  company  will  concentrate 
on  its  home  furnishings  business  and  indus- 
trial products  to  ensure  a  belter  return  on 
the  company's  investment. 

Stevens,  one  of  only  a  few  publicly  held 
textile  manufacturing  companies,  attributed 
a  $4.8  million  loss  in  the  second  quarter  to  a 
major  restructuring,  which  included  the 
closihgs  of  three  plants.  The  closings  led  to 
the  layoff  of  nearly  1.100  Stevens  workers, 
bringing  the  total  to  more  than  7.000  since 

1980.  The  big  New  York-based  manufactur- 
er has  closed  17  plants  since  1980.  and  plans 
to  close  at  least  two  more  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

"There  was  a  lime  when  you  used  lo  go  to 
a  managers'  meeting  to  see  how  high  your 
profits  were,  "  mused  Paul  J.  Poston,  a  Ste- 
vens plant  manager  in  Piedmont,  S.C.  "Now 
you  go  to  count  your  losses.  It's  gotten  to 
the  point  where  (managers!  call  the  meet- 
ings the  blood  bank  now." 

Subsidies  to  Foreign  Firms  Sophisticated. 
Illusive 

When  a  U.S.  textile  company  goes  up 
against  a  foreign  competitor  chances  are  the 
competitor  isnl  just  another  company. 
More  likely,  the  competitor  will  have  the 
full  weight  of  its  government  on  its  side. 
American  textile  industry  officials  have 
charged  repeatedly  in  recent  years. 

If  the  foreign  competitors  were  simply 
companies,  "a  case  could  be  made  that  the 
American  firms  were  simply  not  up  to  the 
challenge  and  have  not  earned  the  right  to 
ask  for  relief."  the  American  Textile  Manu- 
facturers Institute  contends. 

It  is  one  of  the  sticking  points  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  special  trade  legislation  for 
the  textile/apparel  industry. 

There  can  never  be  free  trade  as  long  as 
foreign  textile  companies  receive  preferen- 
tial loans,  grants,  tax  breaks  and  other  sub- 
sidies from  their  governments  in  support  of 
centrally  planned  economies,  say  U.S.  tex- 
tile industry  spokesmen. 

Trade  experts  describe  subsidies  as  gov- 
ernment assistance  given  to  exporters  to 
promote  shipment  of  goods.  Such  trade 
practices  are  illegal  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  imports  do  not  harm  an  industry  of  a 
country  receiving  the  goods. 

The  ATMI  has  filed  at  least  17  cases  since 

1981.  alleging  unfair  trade  practices  involv- 
ing the  use  of  foreign  subsidies.  In  cases 
where  subsidies  were  provided,  penalty 
duties  were  applied.  Nevertheless,  many  for- 
eign manufacturers  continue  to  receive  sub- 
sidies, provoking  stronger  allegations  in  this 
country  of  unfair  competition  from  abroad. 

Commerce  Department  officials  concede 
that  subsidies  are  a  bigger  problem  than 
fraud,  but  they  add  that  the  violations  are 
very  sophisticated  and  probably  haven't 
been  studied  adequately. 

Centrally  planned  economies  are  substan 
tial  shippers  of  textiles  and  apparel  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
under  our  current  law  lo  prove  subsidy  ac- 
tivities in  those  countries."  said  Walter  A. 
Lenahan.  deputy  assistant  .secretary  of  com- 
merce for  textile  trade.  Lenahan  saiu  subsi- 
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dies  are  'an  area  to  which  we  ought  to 
devote  more  attention.  " 

The  ATMI  says  it  knows  that  some  coun- 
tries try  to  lure  textile  companies  with  the 
promise  of  rebates  to  manufacturers,  ex- 
change rate  subsidies,  special  low-rate  gov- 
ernment financing  and  government  pay- 
ments. 

"Our  lawyers  estimate  that  if  we  had  pur- 
sued all  of  the  cases  we  filed  (alleging  the 
use  of  illegal  subsidies!,  it  would  have  cost 
us  $50  million."  said  Carlos  Moore,  the 
ATMI's  executive  vice  president. 

Among  those  cases,  .said  Moore,  the  ATMI 
alleged  that: 

Peru  paid  subsidies  to  companies  if  they 
produced  goods  in  Lima  and  offered  bigger 
grants  if  products  were  manufactured  out- 
side the  city  in  more  economically  depressed 
areas. 

China  offered  an  exchange-rate  subsidy. 
"If  you  earned  dollars  for  exporting,  you  got 
a  higher  exchange  rate  when  you  converted 
the  dollars"  to  Chinese  currency.  Moore  ex- 
plained. 

Indonesia.  Turkey.  Thailand  and  Argenti- 
na provided  financing  for  textile  and  appar- 
el manufacturers  in  those  countries  at  pref- 
erential rates. 

The  ATMI's  success  in  showing  the  exist- 
ence of  subsidies  "acted  as  a  deterrent." 
Moore  said,  but  proving  it  now  has  become 
an  expensive  and  time-consuming  process. 

Before  1979.  it  was  only  necessary  to  show 
that  subsidies  were  being  paid  and  the 
amount.  The  United  States,  however,  later 
agreed  to  accept  another  criterion  for  proof: 
that  the  import  of  certain  products  cause 
injury  to  an  industry.  Thus,  a  country  is 
subject  to  a  so-called  injury  test  if  they  are 
found  to  be  using  subsidies  to  enhance  their 
competitive  positions  in  the  global  market- 
place. 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  15.  1985] 

Little  Consensus  on  Nature  or  Change 
(By  Rudolph  A.  Pyatt.  Jr.) 

The  U.S.  textile  industry,  reeling  from  a 
decade-long  explosion  of  imports,  must  un- 
dergo a  massive  restructuring  to  continue  as 
a  viable  competitor  in  global  markets,  ac- 
cording to  economists  and  researchers  who 
have  studied  the  industry  at  length. 

But  there  is  little  consensus  in  the  indus- 
try on  what  the  nature  of  this  transforma- 
tion should  be.  or  whether  it  is  even  possi- 
ble. 

For  the  time  being,  the  industry  is  count- 
ing heavily  on  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  Con- 
gress that  ostensibly  would  create  a  more 
favorable  competitive  rnvironment  by  limit- 
ing imports  and  halting  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 

Trade  and  manuftw^turing  experts  admit 
that  reducing  the  levels  of  fabric  and  appar- 
el imports  is  only  a  partial  solution  to  a 
much  broader  problem.  But  it  would  buy 
the  textile  industry  some  breathing  room  at 
least,  its  advocates  say.  They  contend  that, 
without  the  respite,  within  five  years  there 
won't  be  an  industry  to  restructure. 

These  experts  say  that  textile  and  apparel 
producers  must  begin  planning  now  to: 

Diversify  their  companies  to  achieve 
growth  in  areas  where  foreign  competitors 
aren't  strong. 

Develop  more  specialized  product  lines 
and  market  segments. 

Make  greater  use  of  advanced  technology. 

Consolidate  through  mergers. 

Develop  stronger  markets  for  exports. 

Textile  and  apparel  manufacturers  must 
"assess  where  their  combination  of  manage- 
ment talent  and  relatively  high  productivity 


can  be  the  differential  between  foreign 
labor  costs.  "  said  Walter  A.  Lenahan. 
deputy  assistant  secretary  of  Commerce  for 
textile  trade. 

Intensive  lobbying  by  the  industry  for  a 
special  textile  trade  bill  notwithstanding, 
few  among  even  the  staunches!  advocates  of 
government  intervention  really  believe  that 
a  new  trade  policy  or  new  trade  legislation 
will  lessen  competition  among  the  world's 
fabric  and  apparel  producers. 

A  special  trade  bill  "doesn't  guarantee 
that  we  will  prosper  and  survive,  only  that 
we  have  a  fair  chance.  "  said  Ellison  S. 
McKissick  Jr..  president  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute. 

At  the  moment,  the  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  obviously  are  losing  ground 
fast.  They  have  lost  more  than  300.000  jobs 
and  have  closed  more  than  200  plants  in  the 
past  decade.  At  the  same  time,  the  imports 
surge  has  increased  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  18  percent  since  1980.  Last  year,  in 
fact,  textile  imports  were  up  32  percent,  to- 
taling $19  billion.  Increases  in  imports  have 
far  outpaced  the  expansion  in  U.S.  con- 
sumption of  textiles,  according  to  the  Com- 
merce Department.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  market  for  clothes  and  fabric  for 
clothes  has  been  taken  over  by  imports. 

There  are  few  indications,  however,  that 
the  industry  is  ready  to  implement  compre- 
hensive long-range  planning  and  marketing 
strategies  that  would  make  it  more  competi- 
tive. It  is  a  very  scattered  industry,  dominat- 
ed by  small,  family-owned  companies, 
making  it  difficult  to  amass  the  capital  for 
major  technology  research  or  to  obtain  the 
clout  to  enlist  the  retail  industry  in  its 
cause. 

Technology  is  often  cited  as  holding  the 
most  promise,  but  many  in  the  industry  say 
they  feel  that  they  have  squeezed  most  of 
the  juice  from  that  apple.  Indeed,  new  tech- 
nology has  made  the  industry  far  more  effi- 
cient than  other  large  manufacturing  sec- 
tors of  the  American  economy,  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Manufacturers  Institute 
(ATMI)  maintains.  Productivity  and  quality 
in  manufacturing  domestic  textile  fabrics  is 
unsurpassed  by  foreign  competitors,  the 
group  says. 

Textile  manufacturers  have  invested  more 
than  $1  billion  annually  in  new  plants  and 
equipment  over  the  past  two  decades.  Virtu- 
ally every  major  aspect  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process  that  converts  naturally  or  semi- 
automated.  Sophisticated  machinery  in 
most  plants  today  weaves  yarn  into  fabric 
twice  as  fast  as  the  industry  could  10  years 
ago.  Extensive  use  of  computers  has  speeded 
up  the  manufacturing  process  while  increas- 
ing efficiency  and  quality. 

"We  run  ai  about  95  percent  efficiency, 
and  I  don't  think  you  can  do  any  better 
without  using  a  computer.  "  said  Rudolph 
Owens,  manager  at  an  Alice  Manufacturing 
Co.  plant  in  Easley,  S.C. 

"Our  company  knows  of  no  machine  we 
can  buy  to  improve  quality  and  productivi- 
ty." said  Roger  Milliken.  chairman  of  MiUi- 
ken  it  Co. 

Even  traditionally  labor-intensive  clothing 
makers  are  using  computerized  equipment 
to  create  designs,  cut  patterns  and  knit  gar- 
ments. 

Further  opportunities  for  apparel  firms  to 
take  advantage  of  technological  improve- 
ments are  limited,  according  to  a  study  by 
the  Commerce  Department.  Fashion 
changes  often  require  frequent  adjustments 
of  equipment  and  technique,  giving  an  ad- 
vantage to  labor-intensive  producers,  the 
study  continued.  What's  more,  the  smaller 


size  of  many  firms  and  the  .scarcity  of  funds 
make  development  of  new"  equipment  diffi- 
cult. 

Still,  there  have  been  breakthroughs  that 
could  revolutionize  key  segments  of  the  do- 
mestic apparel  industry,  enabling  it  to  speed 
up  production  and  assure  retailers  faster 
turnaround  lime  between  orders  and  ship- 
ments. 

An  example  of  this  new  technology  is  a 
machine  that  was  developed  in  a  coopera- 
tive program  called  (TC)»  The  project, 
which  was  developed  to  produce  flexible 
automated  systems  for  apparel  manufactur- 
ers, is  funded  and  directed  by  a  consortium 
of  textile  and  apparel  manufacturers,  sup- 
pliers to  the  industries,  organized  labor  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  joint  venture,  with  Draper  Laborato- 
ry of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  as  developer,  has 
produced  a  revolutionary  machine  capable 
of  automatically  assembling  and  stitching 
together  pieces  of  a  garment.  The  new  ma 
chine  is  being  tested  in  factories  following 
successful  laboratory  tests  last  year 

Further  technological  breakthroughs  are 
necessary,  however,  if  the  textile/apparel 
industry  is  to  remain  competitive,  studies  in- 
dicate. Indeed,  the  key  to  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  industry  lies  in  its  movement  into  a 
"new  age  of  technology."  according  to 
North  Carolina  State  University  officials. 
Thus,  the  university  last  year  proposed  de- 
velopment of  a  National  Center  for  Manu- 
facturing Technology  in  Apparel.  Textiles 
and  Fibers.  It  envisions  the  center  as  a  hub 
for  development  of  new  technologies  that 
would  enhance  the  competitive  posture  of 
the  textile/apparel  industry. 

The  apparel  industry  is  so  segmented  that 
no  single  company  can  afford  a  major  re- 
search effort  "even  approaching  the  level 
needed  to  solve  the  current  and  foreseeable 
problems."  North  Carolina  State  officials 
said  in  making  the  proposal  last  year.  The 
textile  industry  is  similar.  Most  of  the  5.000 
or  so  companies  are  small  businesses. 

Attempts  to  close  the  trade  gap  through 
the  use  of  new  technology  face  one  other 
difficulty:  No  U.S.  company  builds  textile 
machinery.  American  manufacturers  relin- 
quished the  market  to  Europeans  20  years 
ago.  thus  forcing  U.S.  textile  firms  to 
import  basic  equipment  or  buy  it  from  for- 
eign-owned plants  in  this  country. 

Europeans  improved  on  American  machin- 
ery and  became  dominant  in  the  market,  ac- 
cording to  Peter  R.  Philipp.  a  young 
German  executive  with  PSP  Marketing  Inc., 
a  textile  machinery  distributor  in  Charlotte. 
N.C.  In  fact,  he  said,  foreign  textile  machin- 
ery builders  played  a  key  role  in  building  up 
the  textile  production  abroad  that  has 
caused  the  problem  here.  First  Europeans, 
and  then  Japanese  machine  manufacturers, 
expanded  their  markets  by  subsidizing  sales 
to  developing  countries,  granting  them  low- 
interest,  long-term  credit  terms. 

The  combination  of  advanced  low-cost  ma- 
chinery and  low  labor  costs  has  made  devel- 
oping countries  formidable  competitors. 

To  overcome  that  competitive  edge.  U.S. 
textile  and  apparel  companies  "must  use 
the  American  genius  for  innovation,  effi- 
ciency, reliable  service,  styling  and  promo- 
lion,  according  to  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute. 

While  not  advocating  that  U.S.  manufac- 
turers relinquish  their  remaining  share  of 
the  clothing  market,  some  analysts  suggest 
that  they  seek  a  broader  market  for  non-ap- 
parel products  At  the  same  lime,  textile 
manufacturers  are  being  urged  to  segment 
their  markets,  or  specialize  in  the  manufac- 


ture of  products  thai  are  less  import-sensi 

live. 

With  the  apparel  market  shrunken  by 
import  saturation,  most  of  the  bigger  textile 
companies  with  research  capabilities  have 
begun  concentrating  on  new  fibers  and  fab 
rics  that  foreign  competitors  find  difficult 
to  duplicate. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  market,  for 
example,  in  several  industrial  areas,  ob- 
served Jeffrey  S.  Arpan.  professor  of  inter- 
national business  and  director  of  the  Center 
for  Industry  Policy  and  Strategy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  But  there  are 
market  niches  also  in  apparel  and  home  fur- 
nishings. Arpan  emphasized.  What's  more, 
he  said.  U.S.  firms  can  capture  a  bigger 
market  share  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
products  that  foreign  competitors  find  too 
bulky  and  costly  to  ship. 

Moreover,  said  Arpan.  domestic  manufac- 
turers should  put  greater  emphasis  on  ap- 
parel producUs  tailored  to  U.S.  fashion 
tastes  Palm  Beach,  for  example,  has  devel- 
oped a  special  market  in  men's  wear,  which 
hasn't  been  duplicated"  by  foreign  com- 
petitors, he  pointed  out. 

Levi  Strauss  enjoys  a  similar  position  in 
the  market.  "Levi  Strauss  has  had  tremen- 
dous success"  despite  fierce  competition 
from  foreign  manufacturers  of  jeans.  Arpan 
pointed  out.  Foreign-made  jeans  enjoyed 
early  success  among  U.S.  consumers  but  lost 
considerable  appeal  eventually  "because 
they  didn't  fit  and  didn't  hold  up  "  Thus,  if 
U.S.  manufacturers  concentrate  more  on 
marketing,  newer  products  and  durability, 
they  can  remain  competitive  in  the  apparel 
area.  Arpan  said. 

Even  with  improved  technology  and  prod- 
ucts, a  major  hurdle  for  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  is  persuading  retailers  to  in- 
crease their  purchases  from  domestic  suppli- 
ers. Joseph  P.  O'Neill,  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  the  American  Retail  Federation,  con- 
cedes there  are  built-in  advantages  to  retail- 
ers who  buy  apparel  from  domestic  sources 
and  that  long  lead  times  and  other  factors 
involved  in  buying  imports  present  some 
drawbacks.  Nonetheless,  import  penetration 
is  far  less  than  textile  and  apparel  manufac- 
turers claim,  according  to  O'Neill,  who  also 
is  a  spokesman  for  the  Retail  Industry 
Trade  Action  Coaiilion  (RITAC). 

RITAC  opposes  special  textile  trade  legis- 
lation. ',"onlending  that  import  restrictions 
would  prove  too  costly  for  consumers  and 
that  thousands  of  retail  jobs  would  be  lost. 
Textile  industry  officials  charge,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  U.S.  retailers  oppose  limiUs 
on  imports  because  sales  of  imported  appar 
el  products  guarantee  higher  profit  margins. 
As  everyone  knows,  imports  are  marked 
up  300  to  400  percent  and  are  sold  at  prices 
equal  to  or,  in  some  cases,  higher  than,  simi 
lar  domestically  produced  goods."  McKis 
sick  charged.  What  we're  talking  about 
here  is  not  higher  costs  to  the  consumer  but 
reduced  profits  for  importers.  " 

But  O'Neill  said  that  to  suggest  retailers 
are  guilty  of  price-gouging  by  selling  im- 
ports at  inflated  prices  as    ludicrous." 

Such  sharp  differences  between  the  retail 
sector  and  textile  and  apparel  manufactur 
ers  appear  to  stand  in  the  way  of  developing 
cooperative  programs  to  improve  their  rela- 
tive competitive  positions. 

One  of  the  indu.strys  greatest  challenges 
Will  be  to  gain  consumer  support  for  the  do 
mestic  textile  industry.  "  said  Jack  Krol.  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  textile  fibers  divi- 
sion at  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  a 
major  producer  of  man  made  fibers.  We 
need    to    help    consumers    understand    the 


long-term  implications  of  the  import  situa- 
tion and  its  relevance  to  their  own  lives." 

Beyond  that,  a  key  question  is  whether 
the  U.S.  textile  industry  will  be  in  a  position 
to  compete  in  domestic  and  world  markets 
in  the  coming  decade  and  beyond. 

A  University  of  South  Carolina  study  rec- 
ommends, among  other  things,  that  textile 
manufacturers  initiate  joint  technology  and 
marketing  research  programs  with  suppliers 
and  customers.  "Closer  cooperation  among 
firms  in  the  major  segments  of  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile complex  would  prove  mutually  benefi- 
cial, particularly  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment and  marketing  research  areas  where 
the  U.S.  firms  could  reap  the  greatest  re- 
turns in  international  competition,"  the 
study's  authors  conclude. 

In  the  meantime,  the  industry  "lacks  a 
strong  export  orientation  and  has  failed  to 
develop  needed  skills  in  international  man- 
agement and  international  markets  vital  for 
the  1980s."  they  added. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications 
that  some  major  U.S.  textile  manufacturers 
may  be  prepared  to  shift  their  product  em- 
phasis for  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  mar- 
kets. This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
apparel  fabrics,  where  the  influx  of  imports 
has  had  its  most  devastating  impact. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  for  example,  an 
nounced  this  past  summer  that  it  plans  to 
divest  its  apparel  fabrics  divisions  and 
devote  more  of  its  resources  to  the  compa- 
ny's home  furnishings  and  industrial  seg- 
ments, where  new  applications  in  the  use  of 
textiles  are  creating  suostantial  growth  op- 
portunities. 

Some  industry  studies  suggest,  however, 
that  U.S.  manufaicturers  should  adopt  a 
comprehensive  marketing  strategy  aimed  at 
deeper  penetration  of  foreign  markets.  The 
key  to  establishing  niches  here  and  abroad, 
however,  probably  lies  in  stepped-up  re- 
search to  produce  new  products  that  surpass 
those  of  foreign  producers  in  quality  and 
appeal,  industry  sources  acknowledge. 

"Vet  another  avenue  for  U.S.  textile  manu- 
facturers appears  to  lie  in  diversification, 
which  permiU  growth  in  areas  where  for- 
eign producers  are  not  strong.  For  example, 
American  Enka  Co..  a  subsidiary  of  a  Neth- 
erlands company,  has  expanded  its  man- 
madetextile-fiber  business  in  the  United 
States  by  producing  a  nylon  matting  for  re- 
inforcement in  construction  projects. 

Under  any  scenario,  competition  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries  will  increase 
and  lead  to  further  contraction,  as  smaller 
companies  wilt  under  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition, analysts  predict. 

"I  don't  think  we  will  ever  see  an  increase 
in  employment  and  the  number  of  [textile! 
plants  in  this  country.  "  Arpan  said.  "After 
decades  of  protectionism,  the  [U.S.]  textile 
industry  is  reeling  under  the  pressure  of 
international  competition.  " 

If  the  industry  is  to  survive  as  a  viable 
competitor.  "We've  got  to  do  a  better  job: 
manufacturers,  cutters,  sewers  .  .  ."  McKis- 
sick said.  "It  s  a  matter  of  the  American 
people  doing  a  better  job." 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 
Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  take  part  in  the  Congression- 
al Call  to  Conscience  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  brave  ef- 
forts of  one  particular  Jewish  family. 

The  United  States  and  other  West- 
ern nations  must  always  remain  vigi- 
lant with  respect  to  the  repression  of 


Jews  by  the  U.S.S.R.  But  our  vigilance 
takes  on  an  added  sense  of  urgency 
when  a  meeting  between  the  heads  of 
our  respective  Governments  is  immi- 
nent. The  Soviet-American  summit  is 
only  weeks  away,  and  it  is  at  this 
meeting  that  the  Soviet  leadership 
must  be  told  that  America  regards  the 
religious  freedoms  and  emigration 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews  as  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance. 

I  am  proud  to  serve  in  a  body  that 
cares  about  these  fundamental  free- 
doms. At  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader,  all  100  Senators  recently  signed 
a  letter  to  President  Reagan  in  behalf 
of  those  Jews  who  are  persecuted  by 
the  Soviet  regime.  This  appeal  and 
others  like  it  could  not  have  come  at  a 
better  time. 

The  situation  facing  all  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  worsening.  Emigration 
remains  at  abysmally  low  levels,  and 
persecution  and  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda are  on  the  rise. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  such  op- 
pression on  Soviet  Jews  is  immeasur- 
able. When  the  leaders  of  the  faith  are 
imprisoned,  and  when  children  are 
denied  religious  instruction,  the  future 
of  Judaism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  jeopard- 
ized. 

The  impact  of  such  official  repres- 
sion on  individual  families  is  also  ab- 
horrent. Several  days  ago.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  a  young 
Jewish  woman  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  11  years  ago.  Anna  Rosnovski  is 
a  brave  and  gifted  woman,  who  now 
travels  the  world  with  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  performing  con- 
certs to  benefit  Soviet  Jews. 

But  Annas  sister.  Helena  Keiss- 
Kuna,  has  not  been  as  fortunate. 
Helena  applied  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  at  about  the  same  time 
as  her  sister.  But  Helenas  request  was 
turned  down,  and  like  so  many  refuse- 
niks,  she  has  been  refused  employ- 
ment ever  since  her  attempt  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R, 

Helena's  husband  was  refused  emi- 
gration rights  at  the  same  time. 
Though  he  has  since  been  able  to  find 
odd  jobs,  his  wages  are  not  nearly 
enough  for  himself.  Helena,  and  their 
son. 

Every  day.  Anna  Rosnovski  labors  to 
free  her  sister  and  family  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  During  our  meeting. 
Anna  delivered  a  plea  that  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues.  It  is  an 
eloquent  statement  that  reminds  us  of 
the  difficulties  faced  by  all  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  Anna's  letter  be  reprint- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

An  Urgent  Appeal  for  Help 
I  appeal  for  help  to  all.  who  feel  the  suf- 
fering of  others! 
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My  sister  Helena  Keiss-Kuna.  her  hus 
band  George  Kuna.  and  her  son  Andrew  are 
the  sole  members  of  our  family  remaining  in 
U.S.S.R.  My  sister  and  I  applied  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  for  exit-visat..  but  my 
sister's  request  had  been  refused.  Conse- 
quently to  her  application,  she  lost  her 
work  and  is  unemployed  since  1975.  Her 
husband  Ingenieur.  like  her.  earns  a  feable 
living,  as  truckdriver.  Her  son  Andrew,  a 
brilliant  student  in  mathematics,  has  to  go 
to  the  army  in  one  and  half  year.  If  this 
would  happen,  hope  for  "Alyah  "  must  be 
given  up  for  several  years.  Life  for  the 
family  should  become  a  very  sad  perspective 
in  U.S.S.R..  because  of  their  wish  for 
"Alyah". 

I  came  to  Israel  in  1974  with  my  husband 
and  daughter.  I  am  a  violinist,  member  of 
the  Israel  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  My  hus- 
band Dr.  Rosnovski  is  the  physician  of  the 
national  soccer  team.  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
U.S.S.R.  without  my  violin:  a  thing  which 
had  tragic  consequences  for  my  family.  My 
father  (former  concertmaster  of  the  Lenin- 
grad Philharmonic  Orch.)  followed  us  to 
Israel  alone:  my  mother  tried  to  send  me  my 
violin  and  had  been  arrested  and  impris- 
oned. Shortly  after,  she  was  send  to  a  closed 
psychiatric  hospital  to  'treatment '.  There 
my  mother  has  really  became  ill,  and  suf- 
fered irreversible  damages.  After  the  inter- 
vention of  international  authoritys  in  psy- 
chiatry, she  was  released  and  send  to  Israel. 
She  lives  now  in  a  psychiatric  hospital,  near 
Tel-Aviv. 

My  father  and  mother,  both  are  very  aged 
and  ill.  Their  only  wish  in  life  is  to  see  their 
daughter  and  the  reunion  of  the  family. 

It  is  a  first  rate  humanitarian  act  to  help 
my  sister  and  her  family  to  arrive  to  Israel. 
Anna  Rosnovski. 
Israel.    Tel-Aviv,    Ben-Gurion    Blvd.    56 
Tel:  (03)228-514. 

My  sister's  address  is:  U.S.S.R.,  Leningrad, 
ul.  Plehanova  26  27  ky.  48  Tel:  212-3160. 
Elena  Keiss-Kun;. 


WASHBURN-NORLANDS  CENTER 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  concerning  the 
Wsishburn-Norlands  Center  in  Liver- 
more,  ME. 

When  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the 
20th  century  become  too  corrosive,  a 
visit  to  the  Washburn-Norlands 
Center  provides  a  welcome  dose  of 
19th  century  reality  and  simplicity. 
The  authenticity  of  the  center  helps 
attract  more  than  25.000  visitors  each 
year  who  want  more  than  a  tourist's- 
eye  view  of  how  life  was  100  years  ago. 

The  article  does  an  excellent  job  of 
portraying  the  many  charms  of  the 
Washburn-Norlands  Center,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Living  History 
(By  Cynthia  B.  Marquand) 

LivERMORE.  ME.  — I  remember  just  last 
winter  when  we  hauled  50-pound  blocks  up 
from  the  lake  to  the  horse-drawn  pung 
while  the  wind  whipped  a  chill  through  the 
February  air,  and  out  in  the  barn  a  calf  was 
trying  to  be  born.  Now,  with  the  breath  of 


summer  gone,  it's  harvest  time.  The  ice- 
house is  only  half-full  from  summer's  use. 
Apple  pies  steam  to  a  cool  In  the  kitchen 
while  we  line  the  storage  shelves  with 
minced  meat  and  pickles.  The  soil  is  laid  to 
rest,  and  potatoes,  carrots,  and  turnips 
nestle  in  barrels  in  the  musty  confines  of 
the  root  cellar,  ready  to  sustain  the  long 
winter  lull. 

Although  this  could  be  an  entry  from  a 
farmer's  journal  in  the  1870s,  it's  actually 
an  account  of  a  city-dweller's  country  res- 
pite in  the  1980s.  The  passage  describes  a 
bucolic  farm  site  enriched  by  woodlands  and 
fields,  perched  atop  a  wind-swept  hill  in 
Livermore.  Maine.  Here,  visitors  can  forsake 
microwaves  and  hot  tubs,  erase  the  pall  of 
nuclear  war,  and  for  $160  immerse  them- 
selves in  a  weekend  of  the  19th  century. 

Weekend  "live-ins  "  are  a  small  portion  of 
the  nearly  25.000  adults  and  children  who 
visit  the  Washburn-Norlands  Living  History 
Center  each  year.  Teachers  can  come  here 
to  get  recertification  credit:  students  can  get 
college  credit.  Writers  come  seeking  insights 
into  post-Civil  War  history.  Peace  Corps 
hopefuls  come  to  learn  about  primitive 
farming  techniques.  Computer  salesmen 
and  bank  tellers  venture  here  for  a  back-to- 
nature  reprieve.  But  few  escape  the  Nor- 
lands without  glimpsing  .something  of  the 
innate  values  of  1870  Maine  farm  life— hard 
work,  personal  responsibility,  and  close 
family  ties. 

The  setting  is  reminiscent  of  a  19th-centu- 
ry novel,  with  spinning  wheel,  wooden 
butter  churn,  soap  savers,  cornhusk  mat- 
tresses, and  kerosene  lanterns.  Volunteers 
bustle  about  in  post-Civil  War  dress,  por- 
traying characters  who  lived  in  the  area 
during  that  time.  They  speak  the  lingo,  and 
feign  ignorance  of  a  world  beyond  the  1870s. 

The  five-building  estate,  including  a 
church  and  library,  is  on  the  original  site.  It 
once  housed  the  prominent  Washburn 
family— renowned  for  its  sons,  who  became 
congressmen,  governors,  and  influential 
businessmen. 

CHANGING  SEASONS.  CHANCING  TASKS 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  is  President.  The  war  has 
just  ended.  Our  week-end  live-in  group 
enters  a  time  warp  for  three  days  to  assume 
the  identities  of  the  Pray  and  Water  fami- 
lies. A  stroll  through  the  cemetery  at  dusk 
reveals  family  gravestones,  and  for  the  next 
few  days  we  scour  stained  and  faded  jour- 
nals for  facts  about  our  new  characters. 

The  historical  setting  is  presented  as 
closely  "as  they  or  anybody  else  can  por- 
tray. "  says  Terry  Sharer,  former  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Association  for  Living  His- 
torical Farms  and  Agricultural  Museums  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  "Our  associa- 
tion has  about  700  members.  .  .  .  None  offer 
the  program  like  they  have  at  Norlands, 
where  you  assume  a  historical  identity  for 
72  hours." 

Indeed,  the  days  following  are  spent  in 
the  nitty-gritties  of  farm  chores— mucking 
stalls,  collecting  eggs,  tilling  the  soil,  har- 
vesting crops,  feeding  pigs  and  sheep,  grind- 
ing corn  into  meal,  and  familiarizing  partici- 
pants with  the  nuances  of  1870  rural  life. 
Come  Monday  morning,  participants  take 
up  quill  pens  and  slates,  sit  in  double  seats, 
and  do  arithmetic  problems  in  their  heads, 
reciting  the  answers  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Eunice,  the  stern  schoolmarm. 

Changing  seasons  prompt  changing  tasks. 
October  is  harvesttlme.  with  a  gushing 
supply  of  freshly  squeezed  cider  to  quench 
the  thirst  after  a  day's  hard  latwr.  March  is 
maple  syrup  time:  April   brings  horse  and 


oxen  out  of  the  barn  and  into  the  fields  for 
the  tilling. 

Robert  Hjort.  a  bread  salesman  in  New 
Sharon.  Maine,  attended  the  July  live-in 
with  his  wife.  Anita.  "We  spent  three  or 
four  hours  on  our  hands  and  knees  picking 
potato  bugs  off  potatoes,"  he  .says.  "It  get.s 
you  away  from  the  idea  of  picking  up  a  bag 
of  potatoes  at  the  supermarket  and  bringing 
it  home. 

"I  loved  the  idea  that  you  can  go  back  to 
1870.  and  everything  since  that  time  is  for 
gotten— no  phones,  no  TV,  no  radio.  .  .  I'd 
split  wood  ijefore  at  my  own  house  and  had 
my  own  private  garden,  but  I'd  never 
worked  with  oxen,  milked  a  cow.  or  for  that 
matter,  baked  a  pie  " 

RUGGED  FAMILIES 

Much  is  authentic  at  Washburn-Norlands. 
Participants  forgo  showers,  use  a  three- 
holer  in  the  barn,  and  bed  down  for  the 
night  on  sloping,  cornhusk  mattresses.  The 
Washburns  were  inveterate  journal  keepers, 
so  meals  are  concocted  from  actual  menus 
found  in  the  records. 

Yet  there  are  minor  flaws  in  the  pro- 
gram's historical  representation.  The  most 
obvious  incongruency  is  when  men  and 
women  switch  gender  roles  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  to  experience  a  wider  variety  of 
farm  chores.  The  house  is  not  the  original, 
but  was  rebuilt  in  the  1920s  after  a  fire,  and 
the  cookstove  doesn't  suit  the  era.  But 
unless  one  scours  for  them,  exceptions  to 
1870  are  hard  to  find. 

Farm  demands  of  the  era  fostered  strong 
family  ties  and  dependencies.  Children  had 
scant  schooling  and  were  bound  to  the  farm 
as  laborers,  while  male  and  female  roles 
were  rigidly  structured.  "You  get  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that,  in  the  past,  the  family 
rather  than  the  individual  was  the  basic 
building  block  of  society. "  says  Mr.  Sharer. 
"Today,  the  individual  seems  much  more 
the  building  block  of  society  than  a  long 
time  ago.  when  we  thought  society  was  built 
on  rugged  Individualism.  But  it's  my  opinion 
that  it  was  built  more  on  rugged  families .'" 

These  values,  as  much  as  the  rigors  of 
farm  life,  are  what  the  Norlands  conveys. 
"Any  museum,  including  Norlands,  is  a  kind 
of  church.  "  Sharer  adds.  "They  exist  to  give 
everlasting  life  to  some  esteemed  value,  a 
permanence  to  the  values  associated  with  a 
life  style  that  doesn't  exist  anymore." 

SUNDAY  MORNING  BREAKFAST 

In  this  day  and  age.  lots  of  families  only 
get  one  meal  a  day  together."  says  Glenda 
Richards,  a  volunteer  who  plays  the  role  of 
the  warm,  sprightly,  marginally  literate 
Emiline  Hilton.  Here,  she  says,  we  say 
grace  before  every  meal,  and  that  kind  of 
thing  " 

The  epitome  of  family  and  community  to- 
getherness comes  during  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakfast  hour.  The  table  is  laden  with 
food— blue-trimmed  pitchers  brimming  with 
fresh  milk,  pancakes  piled  high,  newly 
churned  butter,  and  the  sweet  fruit  of  the 
March  workers'  labor  — maple  syrup.  We're 
served  substantial  portions  of  food,  but 
nothing  is  wasted.  Roles  are  switched,  and 
the  men  now  dart  about  in  gingham  aprons 
and  floppy  caps,  pancake  flippers  fanning 
the  air. 

A  handful  of  neighbors  stop  in.  and  each 
character  maintains  his  or  her  role  to  the 
tee.  Rubin  Wing  appears  from  the  poor- 
hou.se  with  customary  ragged  beard  and  di- 
sheveled work  overall.^  to  exchange  a  meal 
for  a  day's  labor  Miz.  Lovejoy.  a  pauper, 
hobbles  in  begging  and  mumbling  about  her 
lot    in    life.    Brother   Otis   Holmes   John.son 


joins  in  with  an  austere  presence,  and  later 
gives  a  tedious,  yet  authentic,  afternoon 
sermon  "mercifully  short,  relative  to  how  it 
really  was."  he  says  with  a  mischievous 
twinkle. 

James  Bliven.  a  biologist  from  Georgia, 
plays  Israel  Martel.  a  French  Canadian  was 
a  hired  hand  for  the  Washburns.  "In  1870. 
the  census  shows  Israel  as  25  years  old:  he 
was  my  age  and  came  down  here  (from 
Canada]  with  some  other  fellow  to  work. 
The  farms  in  Canada  were  drying  up.  He 
played  the  accordion  and  he  lived  in  the 
farmer's  cottage.  He  was  a  real  girl  chaser, 
and  went  on  trips  out  of  town  to  chase 
girls.  " 

The  encounters  are  meant  to  teach  some- 
thing about  the  past,  and  the  roles  are 
based  on  real  people.  The  atmosphere  is  in- 
viting, bubbling  with  conversation.  Billy 
Gammons,  a  former  teacher  who  came  up 
with  the  idea  for  Washburn-Norlands  back 
in  1972.  says  responses  from  live-in  partici- 
pants range  from  "I  feel  so  close  to  these 
people— it  makes  me  realize  I'm  cheating  my 
own  family  "  to  I  hadn't  prayed  since  I  was 
a  kid  until  I  came  here." 

For  some,  the  experience  at  Washburn- 
Norlands  is  so  genuine  that  by  the  end  of 
the  weekend,  they  balk  when  it  comes  time 
to  return  home.  A  car  passing  by  looks 
oddly  out  of  place.  The  simplicity  of  the 
1870s  must  be  left  behind.  If  I  had  my 
choice,  if  I  could  get  away  with  it.  I'd  sell 
my  house  and  go  back  and  live  there."  Mr. 
Hjort  says.  "I  would  gladly  work  there  for 
nothing." 


THE  DEATH  OF  ALEX  ODEH 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  horror  at  the 
shocking  attack  which  took  the  life  of 
Alex  Odeh.  the  west  coast  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Arab-American  Anti-Dis- 
crimination Committee,  and  wounded 
seven  others  in  Santa  Ana  late  last 
week.  Like  all  acts  of  terrorism,  this 
action  does  nothing  to  advance  any 
cause.  It  simply  escalates  violence, 
pain,  and  destruction. 

Alex  Odeh  was.  by  all  accounts,  a 
gentle  man  who  spoke  passionately  for 
his  ideals.  Many  Americans  disagreed 
with  his  ideals,  particularly  his  de- 
fense of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization and  acts  it  has  committed 
and  sponsored.  But  no  political  dis- 
agreement can  justify  thi.s  kind  of 
murderous  attack  particularly  in  a 
nation  founded  on  democracy  and 
freedom.  We  cannot  tolerate  such  ter- 
rorist violence  in  our  country.  The  per- 
petrators of  this  act  of  terrorism  must 
be  brought  to  justice. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  Mr.  Odeh's  family  and 
friends. 


PHYSICIANS  GROUP  WINS 
NOBEL  PRIZE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  individ- 
ual citizens  can  make  in  our  society  is 
to  apply  their  professional  skills  to  the 
signal  challenges  of  our  lime.  Very 
often  this  is  how  new  insight  is 
brought  to  bear  on  old  problems. 


Thus,  it  was  with  great  joy  that  I 
learned  of  the  award  of  this  year's 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  the  organization 
of  the  International  Physicians  for  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War.  Initiated 
by  Dr.  Bernard  Lown  of  Boston  and 
cofounded  by  Dr.  Yevgeny  I.  Chazov 
of  Moscow,  this  group  has  performed  a 
marvelous  service.  They  have  success- 
fully taken  esoteric  discussions  of  nu- 
clear targeting  doctrine  out  of  the 
realm  of  chess  playing  military  strate- 
gists and  into  the  real  world.  They 
have  helped  us  to  comprehend  what 
the  use  of  even  a  fraction  of  our  nucle- 
ar weapons  would  actually  mean  for 
you.  for  me.  for  our  children,  our  land, 
our  water.  They  have  helped  more 
than  any  general  or  tactician  to  trans- 
late into  clear  and  stark  terms  the 
utter  catastrophe  nuclear  war  would 
bring. 

In  so  doing,  the  doctors'  group  has 
helped  to  increase  the  pressure  for 
mutual,  verifiable  United  States-Soviet 
arms  reductions.  In  particular,  the 
physicians'  group  has  focussed  its  ef- 
forts on  a  mutual  testing  halt,  an  es- 
.sential  interim  step  if  arms  reductions 
negotiations  are  not— as  in  the  past— 
to  be  outpaced  by  the  deployment  of 
new  arms. 

I  offer  this  group  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations and  add  my  hope  that  our 
mutual  efforts  to  achieve  meaningful 
arms  reductions  can  finally  bear  fruit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Saturday's 
New  York  Times  on  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Award  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nobel  Peace  Prize  Given  to  Doctors 
Opposed  to  War 

(By  Fox  Butterfield) 

Boston.  Oct.  11. -The  1985  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  was  awarded  today  to  the  Internation- 
al Physicians  for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War.  a  five-year-old  Boston-based  group 
that  was  jointly  founded  by  American  and 
Soviet  doctors. 

The  physicians  group  has  a  membership 
of  135.000  people  in  41  countries.  One  of  its 
co-founders.  Dr.  Yevgeny  I.  Chazov,  has 
been  the  personal  physician  of  the  top 
Soviet  leadership  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Central  Committee  since  1982. 
He  has  also  been  a  Deputy  Minister  of 
Health  since  1968. 

After  learning  of  the  award  today.  Dr. 
Bernard  Lown.  the  American  co-founder  of 
the  group,  immediately  urged  President 
Reagan  to  stop  all  nuclear  testing. 

STOP  ALL  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS 

Speaking  in  Geneva  with  Dr.  Chazov.  Dr. 
Lown  said  their  group  was  pleased  that 
Moscow  began  a  five-month  moratorium  on 
nuclear  tests  last  August  and  suggested 
President  Reagan  could  now  halt  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  'with  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  " 
"We  physicians  have  a  medical  prescrip- 
tion '"  for  how  to  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
.said  Dr  Lown.  a  professor  of  cardiology  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  "Stop 
all  nuclear  explosions. " 


"Now  the  Americans  have  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity and  I  hope  my  country  takes  that 
initiative  and  makes  nuclear  testing  stop 
forever.'"  Dr.  Lown  told  a  press  conference 
in  Geneva  where  he  and  Dr.  Chazov  had 
gone  for  a  fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
group. 

CROUP  CREATED  AN  AWARENESS 

In  August,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  was  halting 
all  of  its  nuclear  tests  until  the  end  of  the 
year  and  invited  the  United  States  to  follow 
suit.  American  officials  declined,  character- 
izing the  offer  as  disingenuous  because, 
they  said,  the  Russians  had  just  completed 
a  round  of  tests.  Officials  also  said  that  in 
the  absence  of  absolute  verification,  tests 
are  needed  for  maintaining  a  viable  nuclear 
arsenal. 

The  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee,  in  an- 
nouncing the  choice  of  the  physicians 
group,  said  it  had  "performed  a  considerable 
service  to  mankind  by  spreading  authorita- 
tive information  and  by  creating  an  aware- 
ness of  the  catastrophic  consequences  of 
atomic  warfare." 

Egil  Aarvik,  the  chairman  of  the  prize 
committee,  linked  the  decision  to  the  United 
States-Soviet  arms  talks  in  Geneva.  If  this 
award  has  any  message,  it  is  for  the  two  su- 
perpowers to  come  up  with  results  of  their 
negotiations,"  he  told  journalists  this  morn- 
ing. 

It  was  only  the  second  Nobel  Peace  prize 
that  involved  a  Soviet  citizen,  the  earlier 
one  having  been  given  to  Andre  Sakharov, 
the  dissident  physicist  and  human  rights  ac- 
tivist, in  1975.  At  the  time,  the  Soviet  press 
branded  the  award  to  Mr.  Sakharov  a  "prize 
for  anti-Sovietism"  and  forbade  him  to  go  to 
Oslo  to  collect  it. 

By  contrast,  the  Soviet  press  reported  the 
award  to  the  doctors  group  today  less  than 
two  hours  after  it  was  announced  in  Oslo, 
suggesting  official  pleasure  in  Moscow  that 
Dr.  Chazov  had  been  honored. 

Two  years  ago  when  Lech  Walesa,  the 
leader  of  the  banned  Polish  trade  union  Sol- 
idarity, was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
the  Russian  press  did  not  immediately 
report  it  but  later  denounced  Mr.  Walesa  as 
a  moneygrubbing.  foul-mouthed  demagogue. 

9B  NOMINEES  FOR  PRIZE 

The  award  of  the  prize  last  year  to  Des- 
mond Tutu,  the  South  African  Anglican 
bishop  and  anti-apatheid  campaigner,  also 
received  little  attention  in  the  Soviet  media. 

The  Norwegian  prize  committee  does  not 
make  public  the  reasons  for  its  choices,  and 
in  fact,  does  not  even  keep  a  record  of  its  de- 
liberations, according  to  a  Norwegian  source 
close  to  the  committee.  This  year  it  had  to 
pick  from  a  record  lust  of  99  nominees  that 
included  President  Reagan  and  Elie  Wiesel. 
the  chronicler  of  the  holocaust. 

The  source  said  the  choice  of  the  physi- 
cians group  was  "a  safe  one.  "  "You  don't  gel 
too  much  criticism  for  choosing  a  group, 
there  is  no  personality  you  can  argue 
about."  he  explained. 

The  selection  of  the  physicians  organiza- 
tion was  something  of  a  surprise,  he  added, 
because  they  were  not  well-known  in 
Norway. 

Dr.  Lown.  a  distinguished  cardiologist  who 
developed  several  machines  and  drugs  to 
prevent  sudden  death  by  heart  attacks,  said 
today  he  hoped  the  award  would  mean 
greater  publicity  for  the  International  Phy- 
siciar«  group. 

Dr.  Lown  has  said  he  first  became  inter- 
ested in  the  nuclear  war  issue  in  1959  after 
he  heard  a  talk  in  England  by  Sir  Philip 
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John  Noel  Baker,  who  had  just  won  the 
Nobel  Peace  prize  himself,  on  the  danger  of 
atomic  conflict.  On  his  return  to  Boston  Dr. 
Lown  called  together  a  group  of  eight  doc- 
tors in  his  living  room,  out  of  which  grew  a 
group  called  Physicians  for  Social  Responsi- 
bility and  a  special  issue  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  devoted  to  the 
medical  effects  of  nuclear  war.  The  articles 
in  that  issue  are  still  considered  one  the 
best  sources  of  information  on  the  conse- 
quences of  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Lown's  group  lost  its  momentum  in 
the  late  1960's  and  1970's.  overwhelming  by 
other  causes  like  the  Civil  Rights  movement 
and  the  Vietnam  war.  But  in  1979  he  decid- 
ed to  try  to  resurrect  it  with  two  younger 
men,  Eric  Chivian.  a  psychiatrist  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  who 
was  interested  in  children's  fear  of  nuclear 
war.  and  James  Muller.  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  cardiology  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  who  had  studied  in  Russia. 

Dr.  Lown  then  arranged  the  1980  meeting 
in  Geneva  with  Dr.  Chazov.  whom  he  had 
met  earlier  when  he  was  invited  to  give  lec- 
tures in  Moscow  on  his  medical  research. 

The  groups  first  international  conference, 
held  near  Washington  in  1981.  coincided 
with  the  beginning  of  a  new  wave  of  nation- 
al concern  about  nuclear  war  and  attracted 
widespread  attention  because  doctors  had 
not  previously  been  so  openly  involved  in 
the  peace  movement. 

Although  the  group's  leaders  insist  they 
have  tried  to  keep  a  balanced  approach,  not 
tilting  toward  either  Moscow  or  Washing 
ton,  there  was  criticism  of  the  group's  naive- 
te in  1982  when  Dr.  Muller  appeared  with 
Dr.  Chazov  on  an  hourlong  television  pro- 
gram shown  across  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  Mr.  Muller  stressed 
at  the  time  that  the  action  showed  a  new 
willingness  by  Moscow  to  seriously  debate 
the  nuclear  threat. 

PROPAGANDA  ASPECT  DENIED 

At  a  press  conference  today  in  Boston,  Dr. 
Muller  rejected  suggestions  that  the  doctors 
group  has  tiecome  a  propaganda  agent  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  "We  are  a  medical  organi- 
zation," he  said.  "We  look  at  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  what  they  do  to  an  individual  and  a 
country.  If  the  Soviet  Government  wants  to 
endorse  our  position,  we're  pleased,"  he 
added,  referring  to  the  group's  call  for  a 
moratorium  on  all  nuclear  explosions. 

At  the  news  conference.  Dr.  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,  the  group's  secretary,  said  it  had 
28,000  members  in  the  United  States,  with 
60,000  in  the  Soviet  Union.  "Physicians  in 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  will  be  very  pumped  up  and  proud  of 
receiving  this."  he  said.  "What  their  govern- 
ments do  with  this  is  their  business." 

The  physicians  group  has  proved  that  doc- 
tors around  the  world  agree  "that  a  nuclear 
war  must  not  be  fought  and  cannot  be  won," 
Dr.  Pastore  said.  "Modern  medicine  will 
have  nothing  to  offer  the  victims  of  a  nude 
ar  conflict." 

In  addition  to  advocating  a  ban  on  nuclear 
explosions,  the  group  has  also  called  for  a 
verifiable  freeze  on  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  all  nuclear  weapons  and  a  dec- 
laration of  no-firsl-use  by  the  world's  nucle- 
ar powers. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  carries  an  award  of 
about  $225,000.  which  will  be  presented  m 
December. 


IRRIGATION  WATER 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  published 
in  the  September  1985  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazine  is  a  pic- 
ture of  two  men  examining  a  tape  used 
to  measure  the  depth  of  water  in  an  ir- 
rigation field.  Their  concern  is  one 
that  could  potentially  effect  all  Ameri- 
cans as  it  involves  the  depletion  of  our 
most  valuable  and  precious  commodi- 
ty. 

The  caption  beneath  the  print 
points  dramatically  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  I  quote- 
Tale  of  the  tape  gets  grimmer  each  year, 
particularly  in  the  dry  regions  of  western 
Kansas  where  irrigation  depends  mainly  on 
the  groundwater  of  the  Ogallala  Aquifer.  At 
Colby.  Agricultural  Engineer  Freddie  Lamm 
holds  a  300  foot  steel  tape  read  by  Ground 
Water  Management  Chief  Wayne  Bossert. 
Some  officials  estimate  that  the  aquifer  will 
remain  in  irrigation  source  for  only  another 
20  to  30  years  unless  steps  are  taken  to  in- 
crease conservation. 

A  HELPFUL  STUDY 

Mr.  President,  for  this  very  reason, 
ServiTech  Inc.,  a  Kansas  based  crop 
consulting  firm  and  the  world's  largest 
crop  consulting  organization  employ- 
ing 125  professional  argronomists.  has 
conducted  a  survey  using  "op  the 
farm"  techniques  and  founu  that 
water  savings  by  sprinkler  irrigation 
ranged  from  33  percent  to  70  percent 
of  that  used  by  flooding.  This  is  the 
type  of  information  needed  in  our  ef- 
forts to  conserve  our  most  precious 
natural  resource— water.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  this  document  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  made  available  to  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

ServiTech  Incorporated  is  the  largest 
crop  consulting  organization  in  the  United 
States.  This  year  our  125  professional 
agronomists  will  advise  farmers  in  Kansas. 
Texas.  Oklahoma.  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
on  irrigation  water  management.  These 
Crop  Specialists  work  intimately  with  farm- 
ers providing  guidance  and  recommenda- 
tions on  nearly  every  facet  of  farming.  This 
year  they  will  help  farmers  farm  more  effi- 
ciently on  750.000  acres  with  the  goal  of 
making  each  farm  operation  more  profita- 
ble. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Farmers  are  not  efficiently  utilizing  the 
rapidly  declining  groundwater  reserves  of 
the  western  Great  Plains,  particularly  the 
Ogallala  aquifer.  Economics  dictate  contin- 
ued use  of  relatively  wasteful  methods  of 
conventional  flood  irrigation.  More  efficient 
methods  of  irrigating  are  readily  available 
but  the  cost  on  conversion  Is  prohibitive  in 
the  current  farm  economy 

If  the  present  rale  of  groundwater  level 
decline  continues,  the  economic  well-being 
of  farmers  and  their  communities  will  be 
further  threatened  as  will  the  viability  of 
our  nation  as  a  food  producer  and  exporter. 

OUR  POSITION 

We  have  found  thai  floqjJ  irrigators  often 
u.se  Iwo  or  three  limes  the  amount  of  water 


necessary  to  supply  a  crop.  Even  the  most 
efficient  will  u.se  25  percent  more  water  by 
flooding  than  with  sprinklers.  In  this  docu 
ment  five  case  studies  are  reviewed.  They 
compare  water  use  by  farmers  with  land 
that  is  both  flood  and  sprinkler  irrigated  or 
contrast  u.sage  from  records  before  and 
after  conversion  to  sprinklers.  Water  sav- 
ings by  sprinkler  irrigation  ranged  from  33 
percent  to  70  percent  of  that  used  by  flood- 
ing. 

Our  projections  show  that  at  least  772.200 
acre/feet  (1  acre  foot  equals  325.848  gallons) 
of  groundwater  could  be  saved  annually  in 
southwestern  Kan.sas  alone  If  sprinklers 
were  installed  on  all  irrigated  acreage.  In 
addition  to  sprinklers,  there  are  other  water 
conserving  technologies  such  as  special  till- 
age Implements,  surge  valves  and  trickle  ir- 
rigation which  can  be  employed  in  the 
effort  to  conserve  our  groundwater  reserves. 
To  succeed,  these  technologies  must  become 
easier  for  farmers  to  purchase. 

GROUNDWATER 

The  primary  source  of  groundwater  to  the 
western  Great  Plains  is  the  Ogallala  aqui- 
fer. For  the  last  thirty  years  It  has  been  a 
reliable  source  of  irrigation  water  but  has 
recently  been  severely  depleted  In  some 
areas.  This  has  caused  concern  in  the  agri 
culturally  based  communities  of  the  region. 
Depletion  date  projections  run  from  20  to  60 
years  at  present  usage  rates  depending  on 
the  depth  of  the  aquifer  in  a  particular  loca 
tlon.  Unfortunately.  In  many  areas  il  is 
being  depleted  about  ten  times  faster  than 
it  is  replenished  by  rainfall  and  streamflow 

In  an  effort  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
tremendous  water  savings  available  through 
current  technology,  our  Research  Division 
produced  this  document.  We  have  drawn 
upon  the  findings  of  Kanssis  Groundwater 
Management  District  No.  3.  which  covers 
southwestern  Kansas  and  the  records  and 
experiences  of  our  staff  located  within  that 
district.  The  district  contains  1.8  million  ir 
rigated  acres  and  uses  3.6  million  acre/ feel 
of  water  annually,  most  of  which  comes 
from  the  Ogallala  aquifer. 

We  have  compared  the  conventional  flood 
irrigation  method  with  the  most  common 
water  conser\ing  method— center  pivot 
sprinkler  irrigation.  There  are  other  water 
conserving  methods,  such  as  surge  and  trick 
le  irrigation,  but  they  are  not  commonly 
used  at  this  lime  and  we  have  few  records  of 
their  efficacy. 

DEFINITION  AND  CONTRAST  OF  PRIMARY 
IRRIGATION  METHODS 

The  two  irrigation  methods  most  com 
monly  used  are  flood  and  sprinkler  Flood 
irrigation  is  the  predominant  method  used 
in  most  of  the  areas  where  we  work  Sprin 
klers  are  most  popular  where  furrow  irriga 
tion  IS  not  feasible  t>ecau.se  the  ground  is  too 
hilly  or  loo  sandy 

Water  for  flood  Irrigation  is  pumped  into 
ditches  or  pipe.  Ditches  are  earthen  or  con 
Crete  lined  and  convey  water  to  ihe  field 
areas  to  be  Irrigated.  They  are  dammed  jusi 
beyond  the  area  to  be  irrigated  and  siphon 
lubes  convey  water  from  the  ditch  into  fur 
rows  between  plant  rows  or  flat  areas  be- 
tween border  dikes.  The  pipelines  used  are 
made  of  plastic  or  light  metal  and  have 
small  adjustable  openings,  called  gates, 
which  are  located  along  the  pipe  at  common 
furrow  spacing  distances 

Center  pivot  sprinklers  are  usi>d  most  ex 
lensively  in  the  region  which  we  .serve   How 
ever,    there    are    a    few    sprinkler    systems 
which   move  laterally  acro.s.s   (irlds    Cinter 
pivot   systems  are   fed   by   an   iindergrDiiiul 
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pipeline  emanating  from  a  pump.  The  sys- 
tems consist  of  pipeline  mounted  on  a  frame 
work  and  wheels.  They  are  propelled  by 
electric  motors  or  hydraulic  pressure.  They 
usually  cover  a  circular  area,  while  some  can 
make  a  .square  pattern  If  specially  equipped. 
Both  methods  have  their  advantages  and 
di.sadvanlages  which  are  contrasted  below. 

FLOOD  IRRIGATION 

Pros: 

( 1 )  The  system  is  simple  to  operate  as 
there  are  few  moving  parts  or  mechanical 
devices. 

(2)  Pumping  costs  are  lower  than  sprin- 
kler because  little  pressure  is  needed. 

(3)  The  method  is  adaptable  to  almost  any 
field  shape  with  reasonable  slope. 

(4)  The  capital  investment  is  generally 
lower  than  sprinkler  unless  extensive  land 
levelling  is  needed. 

Cons: 

(1)  This  method  ultimately  uses  more 
water  for  same  crop  than  sprinkler.  In  some 
cases  more  water  is  used  for  one  Irrigation 
than  is  used  by  a  sprinkler  in  an  entire 
growing  season. 

(2)  Excessive  water  application  leaches 
plant  nutrients  like  nitrate  out  of  plant  root 
zones  cutting  fertilizer  use  efficiency  and 
threatening  domestic  wells  with  pollutants. 

(3)  Water  distribution  is  poorer  than 
sprinkler  because  of  unequal  watering  depth 
form  top  to  bottom  of  field  and  lateral  soak- 
ing varies  widely  with  soil  type,  slope  and 
number  of  applications. 

(4)  More  time  is  required  to  water  than  by 
sprinkler. 

(5)  It  is  less  versatile  than  sprinkler. 

(6)  It  is  labor  intensive  as  gates  or  siphon 
tubes  must  'oe  set  by  hand.  Pipe  is  carried  to 
field  location.  Furrows  must  be  made  and 
cared  for  which  requires  extra  tillage. 

(7)  Not  adaptable  to  hilly  or  very  sandy 
ground.  Land  levelling  is  usually  necessary. 

CENTER  PIVOT  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

Pros: 

(1)  II  requires  little  manual  labor,  as  it  is 
self  propelled  and  controlled  at  a  central  lo- 
cation. System  only  needs  to  be  checked 
once  or  twice  daily. 

(2)  System  can  irrigate  field'  with  undu- 
lating topography  or  having  a  VL.iety  of  soil 
types. 

(3)  Irrigator  has  control  of  water  applica- 
tion rales  and  greater  flexibility  in  timing 
irrigation. 

(4)  System  applies  water  uniformly  across 
field. 

(5)  No  special  tillage  is  needed  with  this 
method.  It  works  well  on  no-till  fields. 

(6)  Uses  less  water  than  flood  methods. 
Cons: 

(p  The  initial  capital  Investment  for  a 
sprinkler  syslem  is  high.  The  cost  for  the 
average  130  acre  syslem  is  about  $30,000  and 
IS  normally  depreciated  over  ten  years. 

(2)  Pumping  costs  are  higher  due  to  the 
need  for  higher  water  pressure. 

(31  Mechanical  breakdowns  occur  and  usu- 
ally require  technical  expertise  in  making 
repairs. 

<4)  Center  pivot  systems  do  not  usually 
utilize  whole  fields.  The  attachments  that 
water  the  field  corners  are  often  not  cost  ef- 
fective. 

(5)  Water  u.se  efficiency  can  be  cut  by 
wind  and  runoff  if  the  syslem  is  not  proper- 
ly adjusted  to  field  conditions. 

OUR  FINDINGS 

We  have  long  been  aware  that  more  water 
is  u.sed  by  flood  than  sprinkler  irrigation. 
Our  Crop  Specialists  keep  weekly  records  of 
their    walenng    recommendations   and   can 


closely  estimate  the  amount  of  water  ap- 
plied to  specific  fields  by  knowing  field  size, 
well  capacity  and  length  of  watering  time. 
The  most  accurate  method  of  determining 
water  use  is  by  metering  at  the  well  head. 
Farmers  rarely  installed  meters  in  the  past 
but  new  well  permits  now  require  meter  in- 
stallation. 

In  order  to  assess  the  difference  in  water 
application  rate  between  sprinkler  and  flood 
irrigation  we  checked  the  records  of  some  of 
our  specialists  in  southwestern  Kansas 
where  our  company  has  the  most  experi- 
ence. They  were  asked  to  compare  rates  of 
water  application  of  fields  that  had  been 
converted  from  flood  to  sprinkler  or  to  com- 
pare water  use  for  the  same  crop  on  adja- 
cent fields  of  similar  soil  type.  In  all  cases 
flood  used  more  water  to  produce  the  same 
crop. 

Five  case  studies  are  reported  here.  They 
are  all  from  southwestern  Kansas  where  cli- 
matic conditions  are  generally  hot  and  dry 
during  summer.  Annual  rainfall  ranges  from 
15  to  20  inches.  All  of  the  farms  mentioned 
are  located  within  Kansas  Groundwater 
Management  District  »3  which  is  the  larg- 
est district  in  Kansas. 

Case  i  — Daryl  Puckett  farm  near  Ulysses, 
Kansas,  Crop  Specialist.  Tom  Koranek. 

Daryl  Puckett  farms  two  100  acre  parcels 
of  ground  that  are  near  one  another,  one  is 
sprinkler  irrigated  and  the  other  flood  Irri- 
gated Either  field  has  very  little  slope,  less 
than  one  percent,  and  the  soils  are  a  silt 
loam.  In  fall  1984  he  planted  winter  wheat 
on  both  parcels. 

We  pre-irrigated  the  ground  before  plant- 
ing to  ensure  adequate  moisture  for  seed 
germination.  In  order  to  get  water  across 
the  dry  flood  field  he  applied  about  9  acre/ 
inches  per  acre.  To  pre-irrigate  with  the 
sprinkler  he  applied  1.5  acre/inches.  The 
problem  encountered  on  this  first  irrigation 
was  that  the  water  was  soaked  up  by  the 
dry  soil  at  the  top  end  of  the  field  to  a  much 
greater  depth  than  was  necessary.  The 
water  did  not  run  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
field  until  the  top  was  saturated  causing  ex- 
cessive water  use.  To  finish  out  the  crop  on 
the  flood  field  another  6  acre/inches  was 
applied.  This  brought  the  total  to  15  acre/ 
inches  per  acre  on  the  flood  field.  The  sprin- 
kler irrigated  field  also  used  another  6  acre/ 
inches  after  pre-irrigation  which  brought 
the  total  to  7.5  acre/Inches  per  acre  used  on 
that  field. 

Flood  irrigation  on  winter  wheat  fields 
uses  considerably  more  water  than  is  neces- 
sary for  top  production.  This  is  largely  be- 
cause of  pre-irrigation  of  very  dry  soils.  The 
crop  depletes  all  moisture  before  it  is  har- 
vested in  late  June  or  early  July  and  Utile 
rainfall  comes  during  July  or  August  to  re- 
plenish the  soil  moisture  before  planting  in 
September. 

In  this  case  we  found  the  farmer  used  15 
acre/inches  water  per  acre  with  flood  Irriga- 
tion and  7.5  acre/inches  with  sprinkler  irri- 
gation. Therefore  50  percent  less  water  was 
used  by  sprinkler  to  produce  a  winter  wheat 
crop.  Puckett  also  noted  that  his  yields  were 
better  on  the  sprinkler  field. 

Case  2.  — Larry  Winger  farm  near  Min- 
neola.  Kan.sas  Crop  SpecialisU.  Rolan  Stu- 
kenhollz. 

Larry  Winger  converted  a  field  from  flood 
to  sprinkler  irrigation.  He  cited  an  example 
of  when  he  has  grown  two  crops  per  year  on 
the  field,  winter  wheal  and  grain  sorghum. 
The  field  has  more  slope  than  is  ideal  for 
flood  irrigation  and  he  used  two  wells  to- 
gether which  made  the  total  capacity  650 
gallons  per  minute. 


Before  converting  to  a  sprinkler,  he  could 
only  Irrigate  70  acres  of  the  field  and  ap- 
plied over  30  acre/inches  per  acre  to 
produce  the  double  crop.  His  problem  was 
excessive  slope  which  caused  water  to  move 
too  quickly  through  certain  parts  of  the 
field.  In  order  to  get  the  water  to  soak 
deeply  enough  on  the  steep  parts  he  was 
forced  to  overwater  the  rest  of  the  field. 

The  sprinkler  increased  his  efficiency 
enough  to  allow  him  to  water  130  acres  with 
the  same  two  wells.  He  now  applies  approxi- 
mately 20  acre/inches  to  grow  a  double 
crop.  The  water  savings  is  at  least  33  per- 
cent and  he  also  reports  better  yields  due  to 
even  water  distribution. 

Case  J.— Robert  Newell  from  near  Dodge 
City.  Kansas  Crop  Specialist.  Russell 
French. 

Robert  Newell  has  five  similar  fields  of  silt 
loam  soil,  two  of  which  are  160  acre  flood 
and  three  are  130  acre  sprinkler  irrigated 
parcels.  Specialist  Russell  French  reported 
that  Newell  uses  about  35  acre/inches  of 
water  per  acre  to  produce  com  on  the  flood 
fields  and  20  acre/inches  on  the  sprinkler  ir- 
rigated fields. 

The  problem  that  Newell  faces  is  getting 
the  flood  water  to  soak  laterally  across  the 
furrows.  The  water  tends  to  run  through 
steeper  parts  of  the  field  too  fast  to  pene- 
trate the  soil.  To  gel  top  production  from 
the  flood  fields  he  must  irrigate  more  fre- 
quently and  apply  more  than  is  needed  by 
the  crop.  Consequently.  Newell  uses  about 
40  percent  less  water  on  his  sprinkler  irri- 
gated fields  to  grow  a  corn  crop. 

Case  4.— Bill  Polkinghom  farm  near 
Dodge  City.  Kansas  Crop  Specialist.  Ran- 
dall Brady. 

There  are  two  fields  which  are  very  level 
and  lie  on  the  flood  plain  of  the  Arkansas 
River  east  of  Dodge  City.  The  flood  field 
has  been  leveled  according  to  specifications 
set  forth  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
for  border  dike  flood  irrigation.  Polkinghom 
grew  winter  wheat  on  both  fields  during  the 
1984-85  season. 

He  used  20  acre/inches  of  water  per  acre 
on  the  flood  field  versus  6  acre/inches  with 
the  sprinkler.  Specialist  Randall  Brady  re- 
ported that  most  of  the  water  was  consumed 
in  the  fall  flood  Irrigation  Only  6  acre/ 
inches  of  the  total  20  were  used  In  spring 
watering.  Planting  was  delayed  on  the  flood 
ground  until  rainfall  made  it  possible  in  late 
fall.  In  the  meantime  the  sprinkler  ground 
was  planted  and  sufficient  growth  was  made 
to  use  it  for  cattle  pasture  in  late  fall  and 
early  spring.  The  sprinkler  provided  Pol- 
kinghom with  versatility  and  a  timing  ad- 
vantage over  flooding.  Besides  getting  a 
crop  that  yielded  20  percent  more  grain  and 
useful  cattle  pasture,  he  used  70  percent  less 
water  with  sprinkler  irrigation. 

Case  S— Dana  Lupton  farm  near  Montezu- 
ma. Kansas  Crop  Specialist— Stan  Schield. 

Lupton  converted  this  field  from  flood  to 
sprinkler  irrigation.  The  well  capacity  is  600 
gallons  per  minute.  Before  installing  the 
sprinkler  he  could  only  irrigate  80  acres  of 
grain  sorghum  on  this  parcel  of  land.  His 
main  problem  was  poor  water  infiltration 
primarily  due  to  .soil  compaction.  Now  due 
to  increased  water  use  efficiency  he  is  able 
to  grow  120  acres  of  grain  sorghum  with 
this  well. 

Prior  to  the  sprinkler  he  applied  over  18 
acre/inches  of  water  per  acre  to  produce 
grain  sorghum  and  now  he  only  applies 
about  12  acre/inches.  This  is  a  water  savings 
of  33  percent. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

These  case  histories  are  but  a  sampling  of 
the  many  situations  which  our  people  have 
dealt  with.  Accuate  records  are  difficult  to 
ascertain  on  this  subject  because  farmers 
generally  have  not  kept  good  records  of 
water  use.  The  weekly  records  and  trained 
observations  of  our  field  staff  are  probably 
the  best  record  of  any  agricultural  practices 
in  our  service  area. 

Tom  Koranek.  Servi-Tech  Western  Re- 
gional Manager,  is  responsible  for  some 
260,000  acres  in  western  Kansas,  western 
Oklahoma,  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  south- 
eastern Colorado.  He  provided  some  guide- 
lines from  his  experience  for  Table  1  which 
outlines  the  water  needs  of  important  crops 
in  his  region  and  the  amounts  typically  ap- 
plied by  irrigation  methods. 

Water  needs  of  crops  grown  in  Servi-Tech 
Western  Region  contrasted  with  average  ap- 
plication rates  in  acre/inches  per  acre  for 
sprinkler  and  flood  irrigation  methods. 

TABLE  1 
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Koranek  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  ex- 
cessive water  use  from  flood  irrigation 
comes  at  the  first  irrigation.  He  noted  that 
the  main  problem  stems  from  over-applica 
tion  at  the  head  of  the  field  and  under-ap- 
plicatioii  at  the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  over- 
application,  leachable  soil  nutrients,  like  ni- 
trate, are  lost  from  the  crop  root  zone  and 
may  eventually  contaminate  drinking  water 
supplies. 

Based  on  these  case  studies  we  can  project 
a  large  potential  water  savings  in  southwest- 
ern Kansas  by  conservatively  estimating 
with  the  lowest  example  of  33  percent  less 
water  used  by  sprinkler  irrigators.  Koranek 
estimates  that  35  percent  of  the  1.8  million 
acres  in  Groundwater  Management  District 
No.  3  are  sprinkler  irrigated  and  the  remain- 
ing 65  percent  are  flood.  If  3.6  million  acre/ 
feet  per  year  are  being  extracted  from  the 
ground  then  772.200  acre/ feet  per  year 
could  t>e  saved  by  conversion  to  sprinklers 
alone. 

By  encouraging  improvement  of  efficiency 
on  existing  sprinkler  systems  even  greater 
water  savings  could  be  realized. 

There  are  also  tillage  implements  such  as 
row  dammers  and  intor-row  rippers  which 
increase  water  infiltration  and  virtually 
eliminate  runoff. 

These  water  savings  projections  if  extrap- 
olated to  the  entire  Ogallala  aquifer  would 
be  enormous.  Unfortunately,  they  will  never 
occur  if  water  conserving  irrigation  equip- 
ment remains  unaffordable. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  25  years 
ago,  John  F.  Kennedy  first  envisioned 
a  "Peace  Corps"  during  an  impromptu 
speech  on  the  steps  of  the  student 
union  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  following  year.  President  Kenne- 
dy made  that  vision  a  reality  by  issu- 
ing an  Executive  order  establishing 
this  new.  independent  Agency  to  help 


promote  peace  and  friendship 
throughout  the  world.  Congress  subse- 
quently passed  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
giving  the  Agency  the  permanence  of 
statute.  Since  then,  more  than  11.000 
American  volunteers  have  joined  the 
Peace  Corps,  including  the  6,000  cur- 
rently working  on  grassroots,  self-help 
projects  ill  61  nations  around  the 
world. 

A  PROUD  SYMBOL  OT  AMERICAS  COMMITMENT 

The  world  has  changed  dramatically 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
Throughout  its  existence,  however, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  remained  con- 
stant as  a  proud  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  helping  people 
help  themselves.  In  a  single  month. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  touch  the  lives 
of  over  1  million  people.  These  selfless, 
dedicated  men  and  woman  feed  mal- 
nourished children,  irrigate  deserts, 
plant  forests  and  crops,  and  build  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  bridges. 

Just  as  importantly.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  build  bridges  between 
people.  When  they  become  members 
of  local  villages,  they  not  only  share 
their  skills  and  knowledge— they  share 
themselves.  They  offer  people  of  other 
nations  a  chances  to  learn  about 
Americans— and  they,  in  turn,  come 
back  home  with  an  intimated  know- 
ledge of  other  lands  and  cultures- 
knowledge  which  they  share  with 
their  families  and  friends. 

A  VITALLY  NEEDED  AGENCY 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  Peace  Corps 
was  a  great  idea.  Today,  it  is  a  vital 
link  in  our  relations  with  developing 
nations,  an  integral  part  of  efforts  to 
promote  world  peace,  and  the  source 
of  a  vast  reservoir  of  international 
good  will.  In  a  time  of  dwindling  global 
resources,  scarce  energy,  international 
tensions,  and  troubled  economies. 
Peace  Corps  is  needed  more  than  ever 
before.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  wishing  the  Agency  a  happy 
birthday  and  many  happy  returns.  We 
stand  proud  of  the  thousands  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who.  over  the  past  25 
years,  have  sacrificed  and  donated 
their  time,  knowledge,  and  skills  to 
helping  those  who  are  less  fortunate 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNDERSTANDING  DIPLOMATIC 
RAGES 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
State  of  Illinois,  we  have  an  exceeding- 
ly interesting  man,  and  a  great  writer 


for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  by  the  name 
of   Mike   Royko.    I    have   been   in   his 
company  many  times.  I  have  read  his 
articles  for  years.  I  can  honestly  repre 
sent  to  the  Senate  that  this  man   is 
neither  a  liberal  nor  a  conservative.  He 
is  not  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  He 
is  simply  a  person  who  profoundly  un 
derstands  the  thinking  process,  the  at 
titudes.   the   beliefs,    the   dreams,    the 
hopes,  and  the  aspirations  of  middle- 
class  America. 

He  wrote  an  article  yesterday  which 
I  would  like  to  read,  along  with  some 
citations  of  pertinent  Federal  statutes 
that  I  think  might  excite  some 
thought  process  here  in  Washington. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  October  15.  by  Mike 
Royko.  and  is  entitled  "Understanding 
Diplomatic  Rages."  This  is  what  Mr. 
Royko  says: 

Understanding  Diplomatic  Rages 

I  think  the  average  American  has  difficul- 
ty understanding  high-level  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. And  there's  a  good  reason  for  this. 
Most  Americans  have  common  sense  and  see 
things  in  simple  but  practical  terms. 

In  contrast,  many  of  the  people  who 
engage  in  big-time  diplomacy  often  sound 
like  they're  nuts. 

There  can  be  no  better  example  of  this 
than  the  hysterical  indignation  of  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt. 

He's  demanding  that  President  Reagan 
apologize  to  him.  And  not  Just  to  him  per- 
sonally. He  wants  Reagan  to  apologize  to  his 
entire  country— every  man.  woman  and 
child.  I'm  not  sure  if  the  apology  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  camels  too. 

He's  in  a  terrible  snit  because  our  fighter 
planes  intercepted  one  of  his  country's  air- 
liners and  forced  it  to  land  in  Italy  so  the 
fleeing  boat  hijackers  could  be  arrested. 

He  says  that  if  he  doesn't  get  an  apology, 
our  countries  might  not  be  close  pals  for 
very  long. 

And  he's  not  alone.  It  appears  that  just 
about  everybody  in  Egypt  feels  that  way. 
News  stories  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
gnashing  of  teeth  and  tearing  of  hair  by 
Egyptians  who  feel  their  national  honor  has 
been  stomped  on  like  a  helpless  bug. 

Mubarak  is  so  upset  that  he  says  he  has 
even  refused  to  read  a  friendly,  conciliatory 
letter  that  Reagan  sent  him.  If  its  not  a 
groveling  apology,  he  doesn't  want  to  be 
bothered. 

That's  what  I  mean  about  the  strange 
workings  of  the  diplomatic  mind. 

For  the  last  few  days,  most  Americans 
thought  that  wt  were  the  ones  who  were 
supposed  to  be  mad  at  Egypt. 

And  with  good  cause.  It  was  to  Egypt  that 
the  four  young  terrorists  finally  surren- 
dered after  they  struck  a  great  blow  for 
their  cause  by  putting  a  couple  of  bullel.s 
into  an  elderly,  crippled  American  and  to.vs- 
Ing  him  and  his  wheelchair  over  the  side  of 
a  ship. 

In  our  .'■imple-minded  way.  we  Ihoughl 
that  people  who  hijack  ships,  terrorize  the 
innocent  and  murder  the  helpless  oughl  to 
be  brought  to  justice. 

But  what  did  Mubarak  do'  H'-  said.  nosh, 
he  didn't  know  anybody  had  bfcn  murdered 
And  by  the  time  he  did  know,  it  wa-s  loo 
late.  He  had  already  let  tht-  murderers  out 
of  his  country.  To  show  what  a  fompa.v>ion 
ate  guy  he  really  is.  Ihou^h.  lie  said  that  if 


he  had  known  about  the  murder,  he'd  have 
never  let  them  get  away. 

Right  there,  you  have  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  stiff  the  guy  is.  The  least  you  would 
expect  is  that  he'd  wait  for  a  head  count  on 
the  ship  before  he  sends  the  killers  on  their 
way. 

But  it  turns  out  that  what  Mubarak  did 
was  far  worse  than  being  dumb. 

Even  while  the  terrorists  were  still  in  his 
country,  he  knew  the  murder  had  l)een  com- 
mitted. People  in  his  government  have  ad- 
mitted it. 

So  he  flat-out  lied  to  us  and  let  the  killers 
sneak  out  of  his  country  anyway.  The 
reason  he  lied  is  that  he  doesn't  want  the 
PLO  or  any  other  Palestinian  terrorists  mad 
at  him. 

Let  us  be  charitable  for  a  moment.  Let  us 
take  the  position  that  it's  a  tendency  of 
most  people  to  look  out  for  their  own  hides. 
And  that's  what  Mubarak  was  doing. 

Fine.  As  the  old  saying  goes:  The  Lord 
can't  stand  a  coward.  But  he  doesn't  think 
much  of  fools  either. 

But  after  he  gave  shelter  to  known  mur- 
derers and  provided  the  known  murderers 
w  iih  a  plane  to  fly  them  to  safety,  he  seenr\s 
astonished  that  we  wouldn't  go  along  with 
his  self-serving  game. 

When  we  saw  the  chance,  we  did  exactly 
what  we  should  have  done.  We  intercepted 
the  plane,  persuaded  it  to  land  and  saw  that 
the  killers  were  pinched.  It  wasn't  really 
any  different  than  cop  cars  chasing  down 
crooks  trying  to  make  a  getaway.  They  dont 
always  have  time  to  get  a  warrant  or  a  legal 
opinion. 

Now.  any  self-respecting  lying  coward 
would  know  what  to  do  when  caught  in  his 
lies  and  cowardice.  He  should  have  the  de- 
cency to  shut  his  mouth,  maybe  look  sheep- 
ish and  lie  low  until  it  blows  over. 

But  what  has  Mubarak  done?  He's  howl- 
ing that  we  are  terrorists  for  forcing  down 
the  plane  carrying  the  murdering  terrorists. 
He's  claiming  that  by  catching  him  in  his 
lies  and  doing  something  about  it.  we  have 
insulted  and  betrayed  him  and  his  entire 
country. 

If  that  makes  sense  to  Mubarak,  maybe 
he's  bsen  out  in  the  Egyptian  sun  too  often 
without  a  hat. 

Despite  the  intensity  of  Mubarak's  indig- 
nation. I've  noticed  that  he  hasn't  said  a 
word  about  rejecting  the  $2  billion  a  year  in 
welfare  that  his  country  geU  from  us.  with- 
out which  the  Egyptians  couldn't  survive. 

I  guess  there  are  some  limits  to  a  fellow's 
nationalistic  pride. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  an  article  by 
a  man  who  understands  the  thoughts 
of  middle  America. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read 
two  pertinent  statutes  concerning  this 
subject  matter.  1  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  may  read  this  later  that  the  full 
citations  are  as  follows:  The  first  is 
United  States  Code,  title  22.  section 
286C-11.  which  provides: 

assistance  by  fund  to  any  country 
harboring  international  terrorists 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  Executive  Director  of  the  United 
States  to  .the  International  Monetary  Fund 
to  work  in  opposition  to  any  extension  of  fi- 
nancial or  technical  assistance  by  the  Sup- 
plemental Financing  Facility  or  by  any 
other  agency  or  facility  of  such  Fund  to  any 
country  the  government  of  which  — 

(1)  permits  entry  into  the  territory  of 
such  country  to  any  person  who  has  com- 


mitted an  act  of  international  terrorism,  in- 
cluding any  act  of  aircraft  hijacking,  or  oth- 
erwise supports,  encourages,  or  harbors 
such  person;  or 

(2)  fails  to  take  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  any  such  person  from  committing 
any  such  act  outside  the  territory  of  such 
country. 

The  other  section,  and  an  even 
stronger  one,  in  the  United  States 
Code  is  title  22,  section  2371.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

termination  of  assistance  to  countries 
which  grant  sanctuary  to  international 
terrorists;  period  of  ineligibility;  na- 
tional SECURITY  exception;  report  by 
president 

(a)  Except  where  the  President  finds  na- 
tional security  to  require  otherwise,  the 
President  shall  terminate  all  assistance 
under  this  chapter  to  any  government 
which  aids  or  abets,  by  granting  sanctuary 
from  prosecution  to,  any  individual  or  group 
which  has  committed  an  act  of  international 
terrorism  and  the  President  may  not  there- 
after furnish  assistance  to  such  government 
until  the  end  of  the  one  year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  termination, 
except  that  if  during  its  period  of  ineligib- 
lity  for  assistance  under  this  section  such 
government  aids  or  abets,  by  granting  sanc- 
tuary from  prosecution  to.  any  other  indi- 
vidual or  group  which  has  committed  an  act 
of  international  terrorism,  such  govern- 
ment's period  of  ineligiblity  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  year  for  each  such 
individual  or  group. 

(b)  If  the  President  finds  that  national  se- 
curity justifies  a  continuation  of  assistance 
to  any  government  described  in  subsection 
(a>  of  this  section,  he  shall  report  such  find- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  Mike 
Royko  says,  that  is  what  the  Federal 
statutes  say,  and  I  just  wish  to  say  this 
in  conclusion: 

How  much  aid  did  we  authorize  for 
Egypt? 

For  fiscal  year  1986  here  is  what  is 
authorized  but  not  yet  appropriated 
for  Egypt.  A  total  of— this  is  astound- 
ing—$2,339,118,000.  broken  down  as 
follows:  $1.3  billion  in  foreign  military 
sales,  all  in  forgiven  loans;  $815  mil- 
lion in  economic  support  funds,  all  in 
grant  form;  $2  million  for  the  interna- 
tional military  education  training  pro- 
gram; $213  million  under  Public  Law 
480,  title  I.  whereby  commodities  are 
given  to  the  Egyptian  Government; 
and  $9,118  million  in  Public  Law  480. 
title  II,  whereby  aid  is  given  to  private 
voluntary  organizations  to  be  distrib- 
uted directly  to  the  Egyptian  people. 

I  want  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
Egypt  is  the  second-largest  bilateral 
aid  recipient  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Aid 
Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  only  in  conclu- 
sion that  Illinoisans,  and  I  think 
Americans  generally,  and  certainly 
this  Senator  from  Illinois,  agree  com- 
pletely with  Mike  Royko. 
I  thank  the  President. 


THANKS  TO  SENATORS  GRAMM. 
RUDMAN.  AND  HOLLINGS 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  found  myself  opening  the 
Senate,  then  in  the  Chair,  but  not 
here.  It  was  like  a  one-acrobat  troupe 
at  the  big  top. 

Therefore.  I  did  not  get  an  opportu- 
nity to  even  briefly  thank  three  very 
persistent  and  dedicated  men  who  per- 
formed a  remarkable  service  for  us  in 
the  last  few  days,  and  they  are  Sena- 
tors Gramm,  Rudman,  and  Hollings. 
They  proved  indeed  that  they  are  a 
very  dogged,  patient,  and  persistent 
trio. 

I  always  get  a  great  bang  out  of  the 
comments  that  we  in  the  Senate  and 
in  Congress  could  take  care  of  all 
these  vexing  budgetary  things  if  we 
would  but  use  our  willpower  and  self- 
discipline  to  attack  the  deficit. 

That  will  never  happen  because  we 
have  marvelous  people  sitting  in  our 
offices  all  day  long  who  want  money 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  if 
they  do  not  want  money  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  then  they  want  a 
tax  credit,  a  tax  break,  a  guarantee,  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

So  here  we  are  and  we  are  much  like 
drug  abusers  in  a  sense.  Our  opiate  is 
green  in  color.  It  is  called  money.  We 
cannot  say  no.  That  is  impossible  for 
us. 

So  these  three  Senators  have  taken 
the  accursed  substance  from  our  pal- 
sied hands,  since  we  cannot  do  it  our- 
selves. We  have  proven  that  beautiful- 
ly. 

Now  the  President  and  Congress  will 
do  it  if  this  measure  comes  to  pass  and 
these  limits  must  then  be  set. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  these  three 
fine  Senators  have  pushed  us  on  that 
course.  We  owe  them  a  great  deal. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  trio,  the 
former  NCAA  champion  boxer  from 
Syracuse,  Mr.  Rudman;  the  bright  eco- 
nomics professor  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Gramm;  and  the  man  who  took  his 
message  of  fiscal  soundness  to  the 
American  people  as  a  Presidential  can- 
didate, which  is  quite  a  risk  to  take  in 
this  place,  Mr.  Hollings;  and  they  are 
all  very  long  on  courage  and  spirit. 

I  compliment  them.  The  conference 
has  started.  There  are  some  excellent 
conferees  from  this  Senate  from  both 
parties.  We  should  be  proud  of  them. 
We  wish  them  strength  and  courage. 

I  think  something  very  good  for 
America  will  come  out  of  it  all.  Thank 
you. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
WEEK 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  since 
1946.  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram has  helped  make  it  possible  for 
Americas  schoolchildren  to  be  served 
nutritious  lunches.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  support  for 
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this  program  on  the  observance  of  this 
week.  October  13-19.  1985.  as  National 
School  Lunch  Weelt. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  child  nutri- 
tion efforts.  The  record  will  show  that 
this  program  has  assisted  schools  in 
providing  minimum  daily  nutritional 
requirements  to  millions  of  schoolchil- 
dren since  its  inception. 

On  an  average  school  day  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  an  estimated  23.5  million 
children  participated  in  the  School 
Lunch  Program,  compared  to  23.2  mil- 
lion children  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Not  only  is  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  the  oldest  of  our  na- 
tional child  nutrition  programs,  it  is 
the  largest.  Eligible  school  and  institu- 
tions include  public  schools  of  high 
school  grades  or  under,  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  of  high  school  grades  or 
under  whose  average  yearly  tuition 
does  not  exceed  $1,500  per  student, 
and  nonprofit  child  care  institutions 
such  as  orphanages,  homes  for  retard- 
ed children,  and  temporary  shelters 
for  runaways. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  was 
adopted  with  the  intent  of  providing 
all  schoolchildren  with  access  to  a 
lunch  program.  On  a  matching  basis 
and  according  to  a  need  formula,  we 
have  uniform  national  guidelines  that 
provide  for  free,  reduced  price,  and 
paid  meals  for  our  schoolchildren. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  the  lead  in  providing  financial 
assistance  for  school  lunches.  States 
also  play  a  vital  role.  States  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  as  much  as  30 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
funds  provided  for  all  general  assist- 
ance and  for  the  three  categories  of 
lunch  assistance. 

In  fiscal  year  1984,  the  School 
Lunch  Program  served  1.8  billion  paid 
lunches,  248  million  reduced  price 
lunches,  and  1.7  billion  free  lunches. 

Mr.  President,  the  performance  of 
our  educational  system  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  critical  review.  As  the 
result  of  widespread  concern,  there 
has  been  a  renewed  commitment  to 
education,  ranging  from  legislative  ef- 
forts to  enhance  educational  opportu- 
nities, to  action  at  the  local  level.  In 
that  regard,  it  certainly  seems  worth 
remembering  that  a  good  nutritional 
diet  is  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
Nations  children  healthy  and  atten- 
tive in  the  classroom. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
has  proven  to  be  an  efficient  and 
effective  way  to  guarantee  that  the 
schoolchildren  of  this  country  have 
the  benefit  of  a  sound  nutrition  pro- 
gram. I  commend  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  car- 
rying out  this  effort  and  I  want  to  re- 
affirm my  support  for  it. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
MEET 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  past  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  October  16. 
1985,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing the  nomination  of  Anthony  G. 
Sousa,  to  be  reappointed  as  an  FERC 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

I  personally  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion. But  I  am  constrained  to  object  on 
behalf  of  others  at  least  for  now. 
Maybe  it  can  be  withdrawn  later  in 
the  day.  But  at  least  for  now  I  do 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  indulgence  of  the  Senator 
from  Missis.sippi  for  allowing  us  to 
break  into  the  discussion  at  this  point. 
I  do  not  want  to  burden  that  unduly.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished Democratic  leader.  I  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  of  the  leader 
to  represent  people  who  may  have  an 
objection  for  whatever  reason.  But  I 
take  this  occasion  to  indicate  why  it  is 
important,  why  I  made  this  request, 
and  went  to  the  point  of  making  the 
request  even  though  I  knew  that  the 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  would 
be  compelled  to  object. 

Mr.  Sousa  is  a  member  of  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 
That  is  a  five-member  board.  They  are 
down  to  three  members  sitting.  Mr. 
Sousas  appointment  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. His  term  expires  on  Sunday. 
Following  Sunday,  FERC  does  not 
have  a  quorum.  Even  if  we  get  one 
other  nomination  cleared  and  acted 
on,  there  is  a  substantial  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  other  commis- 
sioner could  then  immediately  on  next 
Monday  start  voting  on  matters  which 
have  been  heard  before  the  Commis- 
sion where  they  have  taken  testimony 
over  weeks  or  months  of  time,  and 
whether  or  not  the  Commission  could 
act  with  a  quorum  based  upon  a  Com- 
missioner who  had  not  been  a  party  to 
the  proceedings  upon  which  he  would 
then  be  ruling. 

There  is  a  reason  for  some  sense  of 
urgency  with  respect  to  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Sousa.  And  I  would  hope 
that  we  do  find  a  way  in  which  that 
can  be  cleared  so  that  we  can  act  upon 
Mr.  Sousa  yet  this  week,  and  not  run 
into  that  situation  starting  on  Monday 
when  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  would  be  totally  incapable 


of  acting.  It  is  not  just  large  issues 
that  come  before  that  Commission. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  small 
license  applications  under  PURPA 
rules,  under  the  Small  Hydro  Act.  and 
a  whole  list  of  different  actions  that 
they  have  to  take  that  are  underway 
and  have  been  underway  for  months. 
A  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of  the  small  in- 
vestors, have  a  great  deal  riding  upon 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  to  act  in  a  timely 
manner.  FERC  is  having  a  tremendous 
difficulty  dealing  with  that  backlog 
even  without  the  interruption  or  with- 
out beinp  shorthanded. 

So  I  hope  indeed  whoever  it  is  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  object  today  will 
perhaps  find  it  possible  to  withhold 
that  objection,  or  that  somehow  we 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  the  fact 
that  the  S'-nate  comes  in  at  an  unusu- 
ally early  hour  which  then  disrupts 
the  scheduled  planning  and  the  sched- 
uled actions  of  committees  Somehow 
we  have  to  arrive  at  an  accommoda- 
tion by  which  committees  which  find 
it  necessary  to  act  can  hold  those  nec- 
essary meetings  even  though  the 
Senate  at  the  same  time  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  come  in  at  an  unusually  early 
hour. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader  for  the  comments  he  has  made. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  allowing  us  to  make  this  request 
and  remarks  at  this  time. 

(Conclusion  of  late  oroceedings.) 


AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3037)  making  appropriations 
for  agriculture,  rural  development,  and  re- 
lated agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
turn  now  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  which  we  had  on  the 
floor  yesterday.  There  was  an  opportu- 
nity on  yesterday  to  consider  a  few- 
amendments.  We  resolved  some  issues 
which  were  raised  by  Senators.  We 
hope  today  to  complete  action  on  this 
bill.  The  majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  we  need  to  complete  action  on 
this  and  other  appropriations  bills.  We 
need  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  reconciliation  bill  and  other  mat- 
ters that  require  the  action  of  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  be  coopera- 
tive today  and  assist  us  in  completing 
the  bill  by  presenting  their  amend- 
ments in  a  timely  fashion.  I  had  un- 


derstood that  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  Grassley,  was  interested  in  pre- 
senting an  amendment  and  that  he 
was  here  on  the  floor  prepared  to  do 
that  earlier  today.  I  hope  that  his 
amendment  could  be  considered  now 
or  any  other  amendment  that  could  be 
presented  now.  We  are  here.  We  are 
open  for  business  and  ready  to  discuss 
any  suggested  changes  in  the  bill  that 
Senators  choose  to  bring  up  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  778 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  provisions  crediting 

user  fees  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 

stration) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Specter]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
778. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  57.  beginning  with  the  colon  in 
line  12.  strike  out  through  "expended"  in 
line  15. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  stated  calls  for  a 
deletion  from  the  bill  of  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  user  fees  for  drug  ap- 
plications to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  a  matter  which 
occupied  some  attention  at  the  full 
committee  markup  and  at  that  time  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Lautenberg].  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  imposition  of  any  program 
of  user  fees.  A  substitute  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  full  committee.  It 
is  our  thought  that  the  best  approach 
on  this  issue  would  be  to  have  this 
matter  proceed  to  conference  without 
any  lanuguage  entered  on  thf  Senate 
side.  Senator  Lautenberg  has  agreed 
to  that  according  to  information  pro- 
vided to  me,  and  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Senator 
Cochran  of  Mississippi.  It  is  our 
thought  that  this  would  be  the  best 
approach  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  brings  to 


the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  suggest- 
ed change  in  this  bill  which  I  think  is 
a  good  one  to  make.  We  were  confront- 
ed in  our  markup  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  a  suggestion 
first.  I  think,  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
about  writing  in  a  provision  that 
would  prohibit  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration from  implementing  regu- 
lations imposing  user  fees  on  the  ap- 
proval process  where  drugs  are  certi- 
fied to  be  in  compliance  w'ith  FDA  reg- 
ulations. Of  course,  this  committee 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  over  the  leg- 
islation that  is  said  to  give  the  FDA 
the  power  and  authority  to  implement 
user  fee  regulations.  We  simply  appro- 
priate funds  to  permit  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
duties  and  responsibilities.  We  do  not 
purport  to  write  in  our  appropriations 
bills  their  authorities,  such  as  the  au- 
thority to  impose  user  fees.  So  the 
Senator  does  make  a  very  good  point; 
since  the  bill  as  it  now  is  drafted  con- 
tains language  that  does  restrict  and 
impose  conditions  on  the  imposition  of 
user  fees,  it  is  not  appropriate  and 
should  be  deleted. 

In  the  markup,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  wanted 
to  have  language  included  in  the  bill 
which  would  in  effect  prohibit  user 
fees  from  being  imposed.  While  this 
Senator  argued  against  that  amend- 
ment in  the  markup  session,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  consensus  existed  for 
some  kind  of  language  to  be  included 
and  so  it  was  agreed  in  the  full  com- 
mittee that  there  would  be  some  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  on  that  subject-  But  I 
think,  since  we  have  all  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  it  and  realize  that  the  House 
has  language  on  this  subject  in  its  bill, 
it  may  be  better  for  the  Senate  not  to 
try  to  solve  this  problem  with  lan- 
guage in  its  appropriations  bill  and  try 
to  work  out  some  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem if  we  can  during  conference;  if 
not.  leave  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  the  committee 
of  legislative  jurisdiction,  the  task  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  congressional 
action  is  needed  in  this  area. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  is  also  signed  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  ranking  minority  member, 
on  this  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 
Washington.  DC.  Octobers,  198S. 
Senator  Thad  Cochran. 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Agriculture. 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  as 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 


of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources to  request  that  you  delete  from  H.R. 
3037.  the  Agricultural.  Rural  Development, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill. 
1986.  that  provision  in  Title  V  confirming  by 
implication  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's announced  plan  to  impose  user  fees 
for  the  approval  of  pharmaceutical  applica- 
tions. 

As  you  are  aware,  federal  policy  under  31 
U.S.C.  Sec.  9701.  the  user  fee  authority  for 
federal  agencies,  is  that  such  fees  should 
not  be  charged  for  governmental  services 
which  benefit  the  general  public.  The  FDAs 
proposed  levying  of  user  fees  in  the  pharma- 
ceutical approval  process,  which  insures  the 
marketing  of  safe  and  effective  drugs,  raises 
doubts  that  this  policy  is  being  followed. 

We  very  much  share  your  desire  that  addi- 
tional funds  be  made  available  to  the  FDA 
to  improve  and  shorten  the  drug  approval 
process.  However,  the  imposition  of  user 
fees,  even  if  a  portion  of  them  is  to  be  devot- 
ed to  this  purpose,  is  an  unusual  step  which 
we  feel  should  be  subjected  to  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  oversight. 

Therefore,  we  request  that  you  delete  the 
referenced  language  from  the  FY  1986  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  that  you  support  in- 
stead language  prohibiting  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  any  program  of  FDA  user 
charges  for  the  processing  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal applications.  A  stay  of  the  FDA  program 
in  this  manner  would  give  the  authorizing 
committee  the  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
review  the  matter  in  the  context  of  normal 
committee  deliberations. 

We  welcome  your  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest and.  of  course,  would  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss it  further  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

Chairman. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  We  also,  however, 
have  received  a  communication  from 
the  administration  on  this  subject. 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Margaret  Heckler,  has  writ- 
ten to  me  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee expressing  hope  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  impose  user  fees  be  protect- 
ed and  that  the  Congress  not  attempt 
to  prohibit  the  imposition  of  user  fees 
by  this  agency. 

To  complete  the  record,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  Secretary 
Heckler's  letter  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health 

and  Human  Services. 
Washington.  DC.  October  1.  19SS. 
Hon.  Thad  Cochran. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 
Rural  Development  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. Committee  on  Appropriations.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Cochran:  The  Administration 
strongly  endorses  language  adopted  during 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3037.  FY  1986  agriculture  ap 
proprialions.  which  would  permit  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  appropriation  to 
be  credited  initially  with  up  lo  $5  million 
from  user  fees.  This  is  language  which  wa-s 
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proposed  in  the  President's  budget,  and  we 
urge  you  to  reject  any  attempt  on  the  floor 
to  delete  the  provision  from  H.R.  3037  or  to 
amend  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  FDA  from 
crediting  to  its  appropriation  user  fee  collec- 
tions. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  FDA  has  proposed 
regulations  to  implement  user  fees  for  new 
drug  applications  filed  by  both  domestic  and 
foreign  pharmaceutical  companies.  While 
the  agency's  activities  protect  consumers, 
industry  clearly  receives  marketing  benefits 
from  regulations  as  well.  The  regulations 
proposed  by  the  FDA  are  being  developed 
under  the  authority  of  the  user  Charge  Act 
(32  U.S.C.  9701).  The  resources  obtained 
through  the  charges  wil'  be  used  to  enhance 
productivity  and  thus  accelerate  the  New 
Drug  Review  process. 

Accordingly,  it  is  our  belief  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  user  fee  regulations  at  the 
Pood  and  Drug  .\dministration  will  benefit 
the  public  and  will  aid  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  are  hopeful  the 
Senate  will  reject  any  attempts  to  modify 
the  language  adopted  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Sincerely, 

Margaret  M.  Heckler. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  With  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  indication  that 
he  has  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  is  also 
interested  in  the  matter,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  recommend  to  the  Senate 
that  we  accept  the  amendment,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discu.ss 
this  with  the  minority  staff  and  it  is 
my  understanding  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  his  statement 
and  for  yielding  to  me  to  present  this 
brief  amendment. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  a  word  or 
two  on  the  underlying  facts  relating  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  some  $94  million 
spent  a  year  in  developing  new  chemi- 
cal entities  and  obtaining  FDA  approv- 
al for  marketing  of  such  new  products. 
This  research  is  vital  for  saving  lives 
and  working  against  illnesses  and  dis- 
ease. 

There  is  a  real  concern  that  certifi- 
cation user  fees  will  be  a  regulatory 
cost  requirement  imposed  in  addition 
to  these  expenditures  which  would  dis- 
courage this  kind  of  research. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  is  no  other 
industry  which  pays  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment any  such  fee  as  part  of  fulfill- 
ing the  regulatory  process;  and  since 
this  is  a  tax  on  innovation  that  direct- 
ly benefits  mankind,  it  seems  to  me  in- 
appropriate that  the  fees  be  imposed. 

By  deleting  this  language  from  the 
Senate  bill,  I  concur  with  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  best  process  is  to  leave  it 
to  conference.  The  House  already  has 
language. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  1  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  indicate  that  I  too  am 
concerned  about  the  proposal  being 
forwarded  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  impose  user  fees  on 
the  drug  approval  process. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  a  com- 
promise bill  providing  the  brand-name 
pharmaceutical  companies  with  great- 
er patent  protection  for  more  recently 
introduced  brand-name  drugs.  In  ex- 
change for  this  added  protection,  ge- 
neric drug  companies  were  provided 
with  simplified  and  expedited  drug  ap- 
proval procedures. 

Now,  the  FDA  is  proposing  to  upset 
this  delicate  arrangement  by  institut- 
ing "user  fees"  for  evaluating  drug  ap- 
proval applications.  Because  generic 
drug  companies  are  small— compared 
to  the  multinational  brand-name  phar- 
maceutical companies— in  most  cases 
they  would  be  unable  to  introduce  new 
generics  because  they  would  be  unable 
to  pay  the  relatively  large  application 
fees.  This  would  completely  under- 
mine the  important  legislation  we  en- 
acted last  year. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
support  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]  end  hope  the  House 
language,  prohibiting  the  imposition 
of  user  fees,  is  adopted  in  conference. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
amendment  to  delete  the  crediting  of 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  user 
fee  revenues. 

FDA  has  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  a  proposed  rule- 
making to  initiate  a  program  of  user 
fees.  The  comment  period  on  this  pro- 
posal ends  on  November  4. 

During  Appropriations  Committee 
consideration  of  this  bill.  I  proposed 
that  the  FDA  should  be  prohibited 
from  moving  ahead  with  Its  user  fee 
proposal.  A  provision  banning  these 
user  fees  was  included  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Inrtead  of  a  prohibition  on  user 
fees,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee decided  to  earmark  a  portion  of 
any  user  fee  imposed  for  FDA.  Al- 
though I  support  an  increase  in  re- 
sources available  to  FDA  for  improve- 
ments in  the  drug  approval  process,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee's approach  is  a  satisfactory  means 
of  resolving  this  issue.  This  is  a  com- 
plicated issue  and  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee. 

I  support  the  deletion  of  the  ear- 
marking of  user  fee  revenues  from  the 
fiscal  year  1986  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  hope  that  the  conference 
committee,  which  will  work  out  the 


differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  this  bill,  will  accept 
the  House  position  to  block  the  impo- 
sition of  FDA  user  fees.  The  commit- 
tees with  oversight  responsibility  for 
the  FDA  need  to  look  carefully  at  the 
implications  of  user  fees  before  they 
are  imposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  778)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  a  preliminary 
statement. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  devel- 
oped out  of  the  action  we  took  last 
week  on  the  debt  limit  bill.  Last  week, 
the  Senate  took  a  far-reaching  step 
and  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  with  one 
purpose  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  reduce 
the  staggering  deficits. 

In  view  of  that  amendment  to  the 
debt  limit  bill,  we  face  an  entirely  new 
budget  ball  game. 

Are  deficits  that  dangerous?  To 
answer  that  question.  Mr.  President, 
talk  to  any  farmer. 

The  Federal  Government  is  borrow- 
ing more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
new  savings  in  the  country.  That  bor- 
rowing drives  up  interest  rates,  and 
the  farmer  pays  the  bill.  He  must 
borrov  to  plant  a  crop;  he  must 
borrow  to  buy  essential  equipment:  he 
must  borrow  to  buy  feed:  he  must 
borrow  to  pay  taxes:  he  must  borrow 
to  pay  insurance.  American  farmers 
move  on  credit,  and  the  price  of  credit 
is  the  interest  rate.  Thanks  to  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  that  interest  rate  is  killing 
the  farmer. 

Hold  on  to  your  hats,  because  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come.  Not  only  is  the 
Federal  Government  absorbing  most 
of  this  country's  savings,  but  also,  we 
are  borrowing  from  foreign  sources. 
This  foreign  borrowing  means  that 
foreigners  sell  their  currencies  to  buy 
the  dollar.  They  sell  the  pound,  the 
mark,  the  lira,  the  yen.  the  Canadian 
dollar.  All  those  drop  in  value.  The 
American  dollar  goes  up.  Who  does 
this  hurt?  Answer:  the  farmer,  because 
the  farmer  is  our  big  exporter.  He 
must  sell  his  soybeans  and  wheat  and 
corn  abroad  in  order  to  live. 

So  an  overvalued  dollar  means  that 
American  cotton  or  wheat  or  soybeans 
cost  more  in  comparison  to  their  for- 
eign-grown counterparts.  We  sell  less: 
they  sell  more:  and  the  farmer's 
income  takes  a  beating. 


So.  how  do  farmers  benefit  when  we 
.start  to  bring  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol? Their  interest  costs  go  down. 
They  sell  more  overseas.  The  price 
they  get  goes  up.  Why?  Because  the 
dollar  will  drop  in  value.  If  economists 
can  agree  on  anything,  it  is  that  the 
one  way  to  bring  down  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  keep  it  down,  is  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  By  that  one  action, 
reducing  the  deficit.  Congress  would 
do  more  to  help  the  Nation's  farmers 
than  any  other  single  action  we  could 
take. 

So,  let  us  start  to  cut  the  deficit  now 
and,  in  the  process,  make  some 
progress  for  the  Nation's  farmers. 

The  problem  for  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  high-valued 
dollar,  is  overproduction. 

Unfortunately,  what  we  provide  in 
the  bill  before  us— and  as  wc  have  pro- 
vided year  after  year  in  the  28  years  I 
have  been  here— is  programs  that  help 
the  farmers  produce  more.  Those  pro- 
grams have  a  good  motive,  and  the  in- 
dividual farmer  who  is  assisted  feels  it: 
but,  overall,  farmers  suffer. 

Flood  control,  pest  eradication— 
those  are  good  programs.  But  if  we  cut 
down  moderately  those  programs— and 
that  constitutes  a  significant  part  of 
this  bill,  a  very  big  part  of  the  bill— 
what  will  happen  with  modest  cut- 
backs? The  farmer  will  produce  less, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  our  farmers 
must  do.  They  are  drowning  in  their 
surplus  production.  They  are  produc- 
ing too  much.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, highly  competent  people,  go 
out  to  help  the  farmers  produce  more 
and  more.  The  more  they  produce,  the 
more  they  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  this  money  we  appro- 
priate comes  from  the  general  reve- 
nues of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a 
self-contained  trust  fund.  I  believe 
that  farmers  would  not  want  to  be 
exempt  from  cuts.  They  recognize  the 
dangers  posed  by  $200  billion  deficits 
and  the  benefits  from  reducing  those 
deficits. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
prediction.  Talk  to  any  farmer.  Ask 
them  whether  they  thought  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  could  operate 
next  week  with  4  percent  less  money, 
if  other  Federal  departments  were 
going  to  face  the  same  type  of  cuts.  I 
believe  that  not  only  would  they  say. 
"Yes:"  I  believe  they  would  ask, 
■What  took  you  so  long  to  get  to  it?  " 
In  that  answer.  I  believe  they  would 
be  joined  by  virtually  every  citizen  of 
this  country.  Once  again,  they  are 
ahead  of  us.  When  I  go  back  to  Wis- 
consin, what  do  I  hear?  "A  $2  trillion 
national  debt— you've  got  to  be  kid- 
ding. A  $200  billion  deficit— get  it 
down  "  Should  we  wait  until  next 
year?  No.  Start  now.  We  should  have 
started  yesterday. 

Farmers  have  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  these  deficits  are  going  to  eat 
away  at  our  economy  until  little  is  left. 


They  do  not  feel  comfortable  with  the 
idea  of  the  United  States  becoming  a 
large  debtor  country.  They  may  not 
understand  the  fine  points  of  econom- 
ics, but  they  know  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  down  the 
road  for  these  deficits.  And  they  are 
right. 

We  should  not  wait  until  next  year 
to  make  a  start  at  cutting  deficits. 
Who  knows  what  will  happen  next 
year?  Let  us  start  now.  By  making 
these  cuts  in  new  obligational  author- 
ity, we  will  be  making  our  job  next 
year  a  lot  easier.  Like  most  Federal  de- 
partments, the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture takes  some  time  to  spend  the 
money  we  appropriate.  Each  account 
spends  out  at  a  different  rate.  But  if 
we  cut  $1.1  billion  in  new  obligational 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1986,  we  will 
save  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200  million— not  a  great  deal— in 
outlays  for  Department  of  Agriculture 
spending  down  the  road  in  1987  and 
subsequent  years,  most  of  it.  in  1987. 

We  have  set  ourselves  a  target  defi- 
cit of  $144  billion  or  $151  billion  if  you 
add  the  statistical  adjustment  for  next 
year.  Unless  we  start  the  process  now. 
we  will  be  faced  with  a  Herculean  task 
next  year.  In  fact,  cutting  outlays  of 
perhaps  $40  billion  next  year  could 
provide  to  be  all  but  impossible  unless 
we  start  cutting  budget  authority  this 
year  and  not  wait  until  next  year. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  779 

(Purpose;  To  reduce  amounts  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  4  percent) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  3037,  the  agriculture,  rural  devel- 
opment, and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
779. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority appropriated,  or  otherwise  made 
available,  by  this  Act  for  each  appropriation 
account  shall  be  reduced  by  4  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  straightforward.  It 
speaks  for  itself: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act.  the  amount  of  budget  authority  ap- 
propriated, or  otherwise  made  available,  by 
this  act  for  each  appropriation  account 
shall  be  reduced  by  4  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  and 
I  will  repeat  it,  would  provide  for  a  4- 
percent  cut  in  each  appropriation  ac- 
count that  is  before  us. 

Through  this  amendment.  I  am  pro- 
posing an  across-the-board  cut  of  4 
percent  as  I  say  in  each  and  every  ac- 
count in  this  bill.  Enactment  of  this 
amendment  into  law  would  mean  that 


the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
that  we  approve  would  approximate- 
in  budget  authority— the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  understand  they  are  now  willing  to 
sign  off  on  the  bill  that  is  before  us. 
but  I  think  we  should  go  back  to  their 
initial  budget  in  view  of  the  action  we 
took  just  last  week. 

The  amount  of  budget  authority  in 
the  bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  is 
$24,848,619,000.  This  exceeds  the 
President's  budget  by  $1,011,642,000. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  cut  this  bill— leaving  no  ac- 
count untouched— down  to  the  level 
originally  set  forth  in  President  Rea- 
gan's fiscal  year  1986  budget  propos- 
als. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  popular 
song  during  the  Great  Depression  en- 
titled. "Brother.  Can  you  Spare  a 
Dime?  "  My  amendment  is  much  more 
modest  than  that.  It  simply  asks. 
Uncle  Sam,  can  you  spare  a  mere  4 
cents  out  of  every  $1  in  the  USDA 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986?  I  think  the 
answer  to  that  one  should  be:  Brother, 
you  bet  I  can— and  I  hope  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  agree  with  me. 

And  believe  me,  there  is  plenty  to 
work  on  in  each  account.  Where 
should  we  start?  Administrative  costs 
would  be  an  ideal  place.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  what 
I  have  in  mind. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ciilture  has  92  full-time  enr.^'oyees. 
The  bill  before  us  proposes  to  spend 
better  than  $2,500  for  each  and  every 
employee  in  that  small  office  for 
travel.  Surely,  the  Secretary  can  cut 
more  than  4  percent  from  this. 

The  Advisory  Committees  provided 
for  in  the  bill  before  us  have  a  com- 
bined travel  budget  of  about  $497,000 
out  of  a  total  budget  of  $1.3  million,  or 
nearly  40  percent  for  travel.  Is  there 
anyone  who  doubts  that  this  cannot 
be  cut  by  much  more  than  4  percent? 
USDA's  Office  of  Governmental  and 
Public  Affairs  has  a  staff  of  150.  If  va- 
cancies are  not  filled  for  1  year  in  the 
Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs this  Office  alone  would  save 
around  $200,000.  A  cut  greatly  exceed- 
ing 4  percent  is  certainly  within 
reason. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  cuts  I  have  in  mind. 

What  else  does  my  amendment  do? 
Mr.  President,  it  gets  us  started  down 
the  responsibility  road.  It  is  not  clear 
what  the  conference  will  do  with  the 
limitations  on  the  deficit  the  Senate 
put  into  the  debt  limit  bill.  But.  clear- 
ly, limitations  are  sure  to  be  a  fact  of 
life. 

And  now  is  the  time  to  get  moving 
on  the  budget  cuts.  Do  we  have  to  in- 
crease taxes?  This  Senator  believes 
the  answer  to  that  question  is.  very 
probably  yes.  But  more  taxes  cannot 
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begin  to  do  the  job  alone.  We  must  cut 
spending  sharply. 

My  amendment  helps  us  face  the  re- 
alities of  life  with  tough  limitations  on 
overall  spending.  To  quote  that  well- 
known  television  ad.  "You  can  pay  me 
now  or  you  can  pay  me  later."  Mr. 
President.  I  would  paraphrase  that 
slightly,  in  this  way:  "You  can  pay  me 
now  or  you  can  pay  me  a  lot  more 
later." 

Acceptance  of  my  amendment  means 
that  we  begin  paying  now  and  thereby 
avoid  paying  a  lot  more  later.  And  by 
later,  I  have  in  mind  next  year,  when 
some  kind  of  sequestering  process  will 
begin. 

Let  us  get  started  now.  That  is  what 
my  amendment  enables  us  to  do. 

And  there  is  one  other  key  point. 
Mr.  President.  My  amendment  enables 
us  to  go  forward  under  the  banner  of 
congressional  priorities.  As  I  have 
made  clear,  my  amendment  would 
cut— across  the  board— 4  percent  in 
budget  authority  from  each  appropria- 
tion account  in  this  bill.  We  are,  in 
other  words,  dealing  with  our  own  pri- 
orities, those  debated  and  agreed  upon 
by  our  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

So  in  some  cases,  Mr.  President,  we 
would  be  below  the  President;  in  some 
cases  we  would  be  above  the  President; 
but  they  are  the  priorities  established 
by  the  Senate  and  the  Senates  com- 
mittee, not  the  priorities  established 
by  the  President. 

Doesn't  this  preserve  congressional 
involvement  and  prerogatives  in  a 
positive  and  constructive  way?  I  think 
so.  The  approach  embodied  in  my 
amendment  keeps  Congress  in  the  ball 
game  and  lets  us  call  the  shots. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
the  first  step.  I  expect  to  work  with 
other  Senators  to  offer  a  series  of 
amendments  to  every  appropriations 
bill  that  comes  before  the  Senate  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  In  those  bills 
where  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions are  low  we  will  propose  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  same  principle  embodied 
in  this  amendment.  That  is,  we  will 
preserve  the  Senate  committee  prior- 
ities but  at  the  President's  recom- 
mended overall  level  for  the  agencies 
in  the  bill.  Where  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations are  higher  as  in  the 
proposed  military  spending  and  for- 
eign aid.  we  will  still  retain  the  Senate 
committee  priorities  but  propose  an 
amendment  at  the  lower  of  the  Senate 
proposal,  the  House  proposal,  or  possi- 
bly the  1985  actual  level. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents the  right  medicine  at  the  right 
time.  Let  us  not  wait  for  the  patient  to 
get  sicker  and  then  have  to  call  the 
doctor  from  the  White  House  down 
the  street  to  operate.  Let  us  do  the  job 
ourselves.  Let  us  fill  our  own  prescrip- 
tion and  do  it  now. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Phox- 
MiREl,  and  I  share  his  view  that  we 
need  to  give  effect  to  the  rhetoric  thrt 
we  all  engage  in  about  reducing  the 
deficit.  We  need  to  do  something 
about  the  deficit,  not  just  talk  about 
it.  So  I  respect  what  he  is  trying  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  force  the  Senate  to 
make  reductions  on  the  spending  side 
of  the  ledger,  so  that  we  can  bring  this 
budget  closer  in  balance,  that  we  can 
change  the  habit  that  Congress  has 
had  for  many  years  to  overspend. 

So.  I  feel  as  though  I  am  one  of 
those  in  the  Senate  who  is  sympathet- 
ic to  the  effort  that  he  is  making,  and 
I  share  many  of  the  thoughts  and  be- 
liefs that  he  has  about  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  runaway  spending  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  cause 
more  economic  difficulties  by  having 
and  running  up  these  budget  deficits. 
We  need  to  change  that  approach.  We 
need  to  do  a  better  job  of  controlling 
spending. 

Having  said  that,  though.  I  do  have 
to  disagree  with  the  proposal  that  he 
makes  today  on  this  bill,  and  I  do  so 
not  because  I  object  to  the  effort  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  Government  pro- 
grams. We  are  all  trying  to  find  ways 
to  cut  back  on  the  spending  side.  This 
committee,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  al- 
ready gone  through  all  of  the  accounts 
that  are  funded  in  the  bill  in  an  effort 
to  identify  those  which  could  sustain 
reductions  without  jeopardizing  those 
who  depend  and  benefit  from  the  pro- 
grams. 

We  have.  I  think,  made  some  unpop- 
ular political  decisions  in  doing  that. 
As  an  example,  we  have  made  a  deci- 
sion to  recommend,  and  this  decision 
has  been  sustained  by  the  full  commit- 
tee, a  40-percent  reduction  in  the 
funding  of  the  rural  housing  programs 
that  are  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  that  is  no 
fun  politically.  It  really  is  not.  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  unmet  housing  needs 
out  there  in  the  countryside.  A  lot  of 
people  live  in  houses  that  are  not  ade- 
quate. I  suggest  that  in  my  States  we 
have  a  more  serious  problem  in  this 
area  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  per  capita,  as  a  percentage  of 
our  total  population. 

So.  it  pains  me  personally  to  be  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  man- 
aging a  bill  which  contains  a  reduction 
of  that  kind  on  the  spending  side.  But 
it  is  that  kind  of  change  that  we  are 
recommending  to  the  Senate  today, 
and  in  absence  of  the  Senator's  sug- 
gested 4-percent  across-the-board  cut. 
we  are  making  some  substantial  reduc- 


tions in  the  spending  that  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee.  What 
would  happen  then,  if  we  agreed  now 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  if  we  would 
impose  an  additional  4-percent  cut  on 
that  program,  which  has  already  sus- 
tained a  40-percent  reduction. 

So  I  disagree  with  the  across-the- 
board  nature  of  the  reduction  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  large  across-the-board 
cut,  a  4-pcrcent  cut.  because  it  will  do 
an  inordinately  large  amount  of 
damage  to  some  of  these  accounts 
which  have  already  sustained  big  cuts. 
In  particular.  Mr.  President.  I  think  of 
the  brucellosis  account  under  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service.  This  is  an  infection  in  cattle 
that  we  are  trying  to  eradicate.  We 
have  embarked  upon  a  5-year  program 
to  eradicate  this  dreaded  infection.  It 
costs  money.  It  has  a  devastating  eco- 
nomic impact  on  those  in  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. It  escalates  the  cost  of  food  to 
the  consumer. 

We  are  trying  to  ensure  that  this 
program  is  carried  on  in  an  effective 
way.  but  we  have  had  to  reduce  the 
funding  from  the  House  level  by  about 
$10  million,  only  because  of  budget 
constraints.  So  this  is  another  exam- 
ple of  an  account,  if  you  then  impose 
another  4  percent  cut  on  the  Brucello- 
sis Program,  you  have  set  that  pro- 
gram back  to  the  point  where  I  do  not 
think  you  can  achieve  eradication  in  5 
years,  as  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  trying  to  do.  What  you  would 
have  on  your  hands  then  is  an  effort 
that  would  be  ineffective.  We  would  be 
spending  money,  but  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  do  the  job.  and  we  would 
just  see  this  problem  continue  unabat- 
ed then  for  a  year.  2.  3.  or  4  more 
years.  Who  knows. 

But  the  fact  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  make  cuts,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
changes  on  the  spending  side.  I  think 
we  need  to  be  selective.  We  need  to 
look  at  the  individual  accounts,  be- 
cause they  are  not  all  alike. 

In  this  bill,  for  instance,  we  have  the 
nutrition  programs.  You  can  just  put 
your  pencil  to  paper  and  figure  it  up. 
If  you  put  a  4-percent  cut  on  the 
Women.  Infants,  and  Children  Feed- 
ing Program,  what  you  would  do.  in 
effect,  you  would  actually  reduce  the 
number  of  people  who  could  be  served 
by  this  program  by  120,000.  So  what 
you  are  saying  to  120,000  poor  women, 
infants,  or  children,  who  are  not  able 
to  provide  for  their  own  nutritional 
needs  without  assistance  from  the 
Government,  is  that  they  are  off  the 
program,  and  they  are  on  their  own. 

We  have  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate,  as  a  committee,  that  this 
program  be  funded  at  a  level  that 
would  provide  nutrition  assistance  to 
the  same  number  of  persons  who  were 
served  during  fiscal  year  1985.  We  are 
trying  to  maintain  the  same  caseload. 
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That  is  level  funding,  in  effect.  We  are 
freezing  that  program.  We  are  not  in- 
creasing that  program.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  just  maintain  the  cur- 
rent level  of  service.  And  we  are  doing 
that  in  all  these  nutrition  programs. 
We  can  afford  that  under  the  budget 
resolution  passed  by  the  Congress. 

To  accept  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  you 
would  actually  be  reducing  the 
number  of  those  to  be  served  by  these 
nutrition  programs,  and  you  are  talk- 
ing about  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  citizens  who  benefit  from  the 
Child  Nutrition  Program,  from  the 
Women.  Infants  and  Children  Pro- 
gram, the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and 
to  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program  where  commodities  are  do- 
nated to  the  elderly.  These  are  the 
people  who  need  help  the  most,  and 
we  are  treating  them  just  the  same  as 
we  are  treating  beneficiaries  of  other 
programs  in  this  bill. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  spending,  which 
this  committee  says  it  already  has— I 
contend  we  already  have  made  sub- 
stantial reductions— then  it  should  be 
done  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  an  ac- 
count-by-account basis. 

Another    program,    Mr.    President, 
which  would  come  under  the  knife  for 
a  bigger  cut  now.  after  having  already 
sustained  large  budget  reductions,  is 
the  Special  Milk  Program.  The  Special 
Milk  Program  was  originally  designed, 
as  everybody  knows,  to  encourage  the 
consumption   of   fluid   whole   milk   by 
children     in     schools     and     summer 
camps.   The   authority    for   that    pro- 
gram is  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  This 
week  we  are  celebrating  School  Lunch 
Week.  October  13  through  18.  I  made 
some   remarks  earlier  in   the  day  on 
that  subject.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin    has    supported    this    and 
other  programs,  as  well.  But  adopting 
his  amendment  would  cut  the  Special 
Milk  Program  by  4  percent,  and  it  is 
already  down  from  $17,600,000  in  1985 
to  $11,500,000  this  year.  We  have  al- 
ready made  a  reduction  of  $6  million. 
I  can  remember,  whenever  this  bill 
would  come  to  the  floor.  Senators,  and 
Congressmen,  too.  in  the  other  body 
when    I    served    there,    would    offer 
amendments   to   increase   the   appro- 
priation. It  was  a  tough  vote  not  to 
vote  to  increase  it.  I  think  I  used  to 
vote   to   increase   that   appropriation, 
because  it  is  a  good  program.  I  think  it 
serves  a  very  important  need,  and  it 
has    been    a    contributor    to    the    im- 
proved   health    of    schoolchildren    all 
over  the  country. 

This  is  another  example,  though,  of 
a  program  that  has  already  been  cut. 
And  to  just  come  in.  without  concen- 
trating the  effort  to  identify  waste  or 
fraud,  ineffective  programs  or  pro- 
grams that  are  not  working  and 
should  be  modified  or  should  be  re- 
duced, in  terms  of  their  level  of  fund- 


ing, just  to  make  an  across-the-board 
4-percent  cut  would  be.  I  think,  injuri- 
ous to  those  programs  that  already 
have  sustained  large  reductions. 

We  are  confronted  today  in  the  agri- 
culture sector  with  a  crisis  in  the  farm 
credit  area.  We  have  tried  as  a  com- 
mittee to  analyze  what  can  be  done  in 
terms    of    support    for    the    Farmers 
Home  Administration  credit  program 
to  make  it  more  sensitive,  to  ensure 
that  there  are  enough   personnel   in 
county  offices  to  handle  applications 
for  loans,  to  monitor  the  caseload,  to 
try  to  do  a  better  job,  really,  of  help- 
ing the  farmers  who  are  in  distress 
and   who   need   credit   assistance   and 
cannot    get    credit    from    traditional 
lending  sources.  And  what  do  we  see? 
In  my  State,  we  have  a  RIF  going  on 
right  now.  a  reduction  in  force,  in  the 
county  Farmers  Home  Administration 
offices  because  of  budget  constraints. 
At  a  time  when  the  problem  is  getting 
worse,  the  number  of  farmers  who  are 
turning  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration for  loans  is  getting  higher. 
We  have  tried  to  analyze  that  account, 
that  program,  to  see  how  much  money 
is  needed  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  we  looked  at  the 
amount  of  money  included  in  the  bill 
of  the  other  body  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, and  found  that  in  our  judg- 
ment it  would  be  inadequate  to  meet 
current  needs— needs  that  are  reflect- 
ed in  more  borrowers  coming  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  be- 
cause of  inability  to  get  adequate 
credit  elsewhere  from  traditional 
sources. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  in 
its  bill,  we  think,  less  money  than  is 
really  going  to  be  needed  to  provide 
for  the  number  of  personnel  needed  to 
handle  the  loan  portfolio  of  the  Farm- 
ers   Home    Administration    for    this 
coming  fiscal  year.  So  we  have  provid- 
ed an  increase  of  $38  million  over  the 
other    body's    recommended    level    to 
fund  personnel  which  are  required  to 
manage  the  portfolio  which  now  ex- 
ceeds $60  billion.  If  we  agree  with  the 
amendment   offered   by   the   Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Senate  would  be 
imposing  a  4-percent  reduction  in  this 
critical  area,  an  area  of  critical  need, 
at  a  time  when  more  personnel  are 
needed,    not    less;    when    we    have    a 
bigger  job  to  do.  not  a  smaller  one.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  agree  that  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  impose  a  4-percent 
reduction  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration   account    where    we    are 
trying    to   provide    assistance    in   the 
farm  credit  crisis.  These  are  the  farm- 
ers who  are  the  most  distressed,  who 
are   the   least  able  to  deal  with   the 
problems  of  low  commodity  prices,  im- 
balance   in    the    value    of    the    dollar 
which  causes  us  to  have  difficulty  ex- 
porting   our    products    now    overseas, 
lower   land   costs,   land   values   which 
make  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  credit 


that  is  needed  to  continue  to  operate 
many  of  the  farms  in  the  country 
today. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  illustrate  that  there  are 
some  accounts  funded  in  this  bill  that 
are  very  sensitive  to  further  reduc- 
tions. Some  have  already  sustained 
substantial  cuts  in  the  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  next  year.  I  have  mentioned  a 
few  of  those.  Others  are  in  particular 
need  of  additional  funding  next  year, 
because  of  changes  in  circumstances, 
but  what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do  is  to 
treat  all  of  them  just  alike,  all  of  the 
accounts  in  this  bill  just  alike,  wheth- 
er they  have  sustained  cuts  or  not, 
whether  the  programs  are  important 
and  needed,  whether  they  are  critical 
to  the  survival  of  certain  citizens  in 
this  country,  whether  it  is  a  nutrition 
program  or  assistance  program  that 
provides  credit  to  continue  operating  a 
farm,  or  providing  jobs. 

I  will  make  one  additional  point.  Mr. 
President.   That   is   that   this   bill   is 
within   the   section    302(b)    allocation 
under  the  Budget  Act,  and  therefore  it 
is    consistent     with     the     previously 
passed  budget  resolution  agreed  upon 
by  Senate-House  conferees  earlier  this 
year.  We  are  bringing  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  a  bill  that  reflects 
the  concern  of  the  Senate  for  budget 
restraint,  for  spending  restraint.  We 
bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  that  has  been 
shaped  through  discussion  at  hearings, 
through  subcommittee  markup,  where 
Senators  who  are  on  this  subcommit- 
tee carefully  have  reviewed  all  of  the 
accounts,    the    needs,    reviewed    the 
guidelines    and    targets    set     in    the 
budget   resolution   and   have   decided 
that  these  are  the  levels  of  funding 
that  are  supported  by  the  evidence  at 
hearings,  by  the  facts  as  they  exist 
today  that  meet  our  obligations  under 
the  budget  resolution. 

So  we  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  This  bill  is  not 
over  budget.  It  represents  restraint.  It 
is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  served  by  the  programs  funded  in 
this  bill.  So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
there  is  nobody  in  the  Senate  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  for  whom  I 
have  more  admiration  and  respect 
than  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  He 
has  done  a  marvelous  job  in  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  has  again 
and  again  spoken  out  on  the  floor  in 
behalf  of  the  farmer  very  eloquently 
in  terms  I  could  warmly  support.  I 
think  he  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said 
the  subcommittee  has  made  some 
painful  and  some  useful  cuts  in  the  ag- 
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ricultural  bill  before  us,  as  well  as 
some  necessary  increases. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
think  that  if  we  are  going  to  cut  we 
have  to  cut  and  we  cannot  make  ex- 
ceptions. We  cannot  say.  "Well,  we 
have  to  cut  housing  or  we  are  going  to 
cut  military,  we  are  going  to  cut  for- 
eign aid  but  we  are  not  going  to  cut 
the  farmers." 

As  I  say.  the  farmers  are  the  ones 
who  will  benefit  more  than  anybody 
else  if  we  can  straighten  out  this 
budget  deficit.  All  of  us  recognize  that. 
The  interest  cost  is  a  huge  cost  for  the 
farmer.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2  is  that  sales  overseas  are  being 
slaughtered,  killed,  by  the  bloated 
dollar  which  is  the  result  of  our  defi- 
cit. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  answer 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi one  for  one. 

On  page  36  of  the  committee  report, 
brucellosis  is  discussed  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  points  out  that 
my  amendment  would  make  a  4-per- 
cent cut  which  would  be  very  painful. 

The  fact  is  that  the  committee  went 
6  percent  over  the  Presidents  budget, 
roughly  6  percent  of  the  brucellosis  ac- 
count. My  amendment  would  still  be 
over  the  President's  budget. 

With  all  due  respect  for  Members  of 
the  Senate,  the  true  expertise  has  to 
be  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Sometimes  they  are  wrong,  but  on 
matters  that  are  technical  affecting 
brucellosis  and  these  other  areas,  they 
have  the  personnel;  they  devote  their 
whole  life  to  this:  they  have  fine 
people  down  there.  They  recommend- 
ed that  we  get  along  on  an  amount  of 
money  that  is  substantially  less  than 
what  I  propose  in  my  amendment,  and 
a  great  deal  less,  of  course,  than  what 
the  committee  recommended. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  also 
raises  the  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren Nutrition  Program,  a  program 
which  is  a  very  good  program.  I  sup- 
port that  program  and  almost  every 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  supports 
it.  It  is  a  good  program.  But,  again,  on 
page  97  of  the  report,  the  figures  that 
are  given  there  show  that  we  are  $30 
million  over  the  President  in  my 
amendment,  after  my  amendment  is 
adopted.  It  is  not  as  much  over  as  the 
committee  is,  but  well  over  what  the 
President  has  proposed. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  also 
mentioned  the  Commodity  Supple- 
mental Food  Program.  The  Commodi- 
ty Supplemental  Food  Program  is  an- 
other program  which  the  committee 
greatly  increased.  They  increased  it 
from  less  than  $25  million  in  1985  to 
$37  million,  about  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  1  year. 

The  experience  of  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  sh  (ws  that  by  and  large  if  you 
make  that  kind  of  increase  in  1  year  it 
is  too  much.   My   amendment   would 


simply  cut  slightly  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation from  $37  million  down 
to  $35.5  million.  It  is  still  far,  far,  far 
above  what  we  did  in  1985,  and  a  big 
increase  as  the  committee  recom 
mends.  So  it  would  be  a  modest  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  in  the  Senate  who  can  speak 
about  cutting  milk  programs  or  dairy 
programs  with  greater  pain  than  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  realize  that 
special  milk  is  something  that  helps 
our  State,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  helping  our  children  but  help- 
ing our  farmers.  We  are  the  No.  1 
dairy  State  in  the  country.  We 
produce  a  large  proportion  of  all  dairy 
products  produced  in  this  country,  de- 
pending on  whose  statistics  you  take, 
about  20  or  25  percent  of  all  that  is 
produced.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  our 
farm  program. 

But  I  think  we  can  recognize,  £is 
pointed  out  on  page  97.  that  this  re- 
duction that  we  propose  is  a  reduction 
which  is  in  a  large  program.  I  wish  I 
could  exempt  my  State,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  can  do  so  without  discrediting 
this  amendment.  I  think  we  can  justi- 
fy spending  more  for  special  milk.  But 
when  we  have  the  kind  of  deficit  we 
have,  we  have  to  make  sacrifices. 

On  page  60  of  the  report,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  discussed  farm 
credit.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  is  going  to  have 
to  manage  a  $60  billion  portfolio.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  $60  billion  that  has  to 
be  reduced  or  is  going  to  be  reduced  or 
anything  like  it.  We  have  to  reduce 
the  personnel  necessary  to  handle 
that  enormous  amount  of  money,  that 
credit,  and  it  takes  a  number  of  people 
to  do  that,  a  very  large  number. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  to  make  a 
modest  4  percent  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  has 
often  spoken  out  about  how  important 
it  is  for  us  to  get  the  private  sector  in- 
volved. I  have  had  some  experience  in 
my  State  with  farm  disasters  and 
other  areas  where  we  have  called  on 
the  banks  to  provide  volunteer  expert 
assistance.  The  banks  have  always  re- 
sponded and  responded  very  well.  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  the  extent  it  is 
necessary  to  call  on  the  private  sector 
for  volunteer  help  in  this  area  that  is 
so  crucial,  and  particularly  because 
bankers  are  so  concerned  in  the  farm 
areas  because  they  by  and  large  are 
agricultural  banks,  it  seems  to  me  we 
can  put  far  more  emphasis  on  bringing 
the  volunteer  help  into  this  area  and 
recognize  that  we  can  handle  the  prob- 
lem of  people  who  work  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  being  called 
upon  to  work  harder,  put  in  longer 
hours.  As  I  say,  the  cut  that  I  am 
making  here  is  not  a  cut  in  the  credit 
available  to  the  farmers  or  the  proce- 
dures that  would  be  available  to  them. 

I  cannot  resist  pointing  out  that  as 
far  as  farm  credit  is  concerned,  what 
the    farmers    need    is    lower    interest 


rates,  more  available  credit.  The  way 
to  get  that  is  to  get  the  deficit  under 
control.  There  is  nothing  that  would 
help  farm  credit  more  than  to  cut  the 
deficit  and  we  cannot  make  an  excep- 
tion of  farm  credit  or  WIC  or  any 
other  programs,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator.  We  have  to  cut  every- 
body equally  and  fairly. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  more  item  with  respect  to 
farm  credit.  The  President  recom- 
mended $244  million  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  committee 
recommended  $398  million.  That  is  an 
enormous  increase  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. That  is  an  increase  of  50  per- 
cent. 

What  my  amendment  would  do 
would  provide  $382  million  or  a  very 
large  increase,  very  nearly  50  per- 
cent—in fact,  more  than  50  percent  — 
over  what  the  President  recommend- 
ed. As  we  all  know,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  makes 
these  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  represents  the  top  expertise 
in  our  Government.  They  have  thou- 
sands of  people  who  specialize  in  this, 
who  do  nothing  else.  They  have  good 
judgment.  The  committee  is  going  far 
more  than  50  percent  over  what  they 
recommend  and  what  the  President 
recommends.  So  my  proposal  would 
cut  back  slightly  from  $398  to  $382 
million,  compared  to  the  Presidents 
recommendation  of  $144  million.  It 
still  leaves  plenty. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi, but  I  must  say  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  still  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lo 
function  and  to  function  effectively 
but  to  play  its  part  in  holding  down 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  going  to  vote  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
A  4-percent  across-the-board  cut  in  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  has  an 
obvious  appeal  in  our  present  fiscal  sit- 
uation but  it  is  bad  budgetary  policy. 

I  would  be  last  to  deny  that  there 
are  programs  in  this  bill  that  might  be 
further  reduced.  Anyone  familiar  with 
my  record  knows  that  I  am  a  strong 
critic  of  current  agriculture  policy. 

Far  too  many  of  our  farm  programs 
make  use  of  outdated,  excessive,  and 
poorly  targeted  subsidies.  The  results 
have  been  disastrous— inflated  con- 
sumer prices  combined  with  plummet- 
ing farm  income  and  growing  concen- 
tration of  farmownership.  So  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  further  reform  and 
economy  in  our  farm  programs. 

The  problem  is  that  an  across-the- 
board  cut  does  not  really  address  the.se 
issues.  This  amendment  does  not 
apply  just  to  programs  that  need  to  be 
reformed  or  curtailed;  it  applies  liter- 


ally across  the  board.  Like  the  rain, 
the  4-percent  reduction  would  fall  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  True,  it 
would  cut  some  farm  subsidies  by  4 
percent,  but  it  would  also  cut  funds  for 
Soil  Conservation,  School  Lunches, 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children's  Nutri- 
tion. Food  Stamps,  Food  for  Peace, 
and  other  important  programs. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  done  a 
responsible  job  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  is  within  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittees'  allocation  under  the 
budget  resolution.  It  is  $12,471,135,000 
below  the  fiscal  year  1985  levels;  it  is 
$8,363,653,000  below  the  administra- 
tion's request;  and  it  is  $8,272,282,000 
below  the  House  allowance.  So  I  think 
the  committee  has  produced  a  pretty 
tight  bill,  on  the  whole.  If  further  re- 
ductions are,  indeed  required,  the 
place  to  make  them  is  in  the  commit- 
tees—not on  the  floor  with  an  across 
the  board  meat  cleaver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  'he  committee  report.  I 
believe  it  is  well  done  and  treats  all 
areas  fairly.  I  have  heard  the  opposi- 
tion speak  and  I  have  followed  the  ar- 
guments quite  carefully. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  we 
have  to  cut  everything  equally.  I  think 
there  are  programs  that  are  good  and 
there  are  some  programs  that  are  less 
good. 

For  example,  if  the  Senator  comes 
on  the  floor  with  an  amendment  to 
cut  foreign  aid  by  8  percent.  I  will  sup- 
port him.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  on 
the  floor  to  support  a  cut  of  4  percent 
for  children's  milk.  So  you  cannot 
treat  all  these  areas  the  same. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  all  the  points  raised  by 
my  chairman,  but  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  others. 

Conservation,  which  is  the  lifeblood 
of  this  Nation,  has  already  been  cut 
$25  million.  Another  4-percent  cut 
would  reduce  that  even  more.  A  4per- 
cent  cut  would  cut  another  $32  million 
from  conservation  programs. 

A  4-percent  cut  would  cut  $16  mil- 
lion from  salaries  and  expenses  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  trouble  in  the 
Farm  Bell,  real,  genuine  trouble.  It 
has  been  reported  that  up  to  one-third 
of  the  farmers  today  are  not  credit- 
worthy. That  means  they  cannot 
borrow  money.  So,  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem, to  meet  what  is  going  on  out 
there,  we  have  to  have  personnel  to 
service  these  loans.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary.  When  we  talk  about  cutting 
programs,  we  are  cuttmg  the  very 
heart  of  this  country-we  are  cutting 
women,  children,  poor  farmers.  These 
are  the  areas  that  should  be  increased, 
not  decreased. 

I  am  going  along  with  the  bill,  but 
my  preference,  if  I  had  it,  would  be  to 


increase  some  of  these  items.  If  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wants  to 
put  out  a  bill  on  this  floor  to  cut  for- 
eign aid  8  percent,  not  4  percent.  I  will 
join  him.  But  we  cannot  treat  every- 
body alike.  These  are  people  programs 
we  are  dealing  with  here  today.  I 
think  it  would  be  unjust,  unfair,  and 
unreasonable  to  cut  it  any  further 
than  we  have. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.   Mr.   President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  Senator  withhold  that  sug- 
gestion? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand there  are  Senators  who  are 
not  available  at  this  time.  They  are  at 
a  function  which  is  occurring  in  Wash- 
ington. They  will  not  be  back  in  the 
Chamber  for  at  least  15  more  minutes, 
maybe  somewhat  longer. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  manager  to 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  at  the  appropriate 
time.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  anybody 
who  wishes  to  speak  on  it.  May  I  sug- 
gest, though,  that  if  there  are  no  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  at  this  time  who 
wish  to  speak  on  the  amendment,  we 
lay  it  aside  for  a  time  and  proceed 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  that  when  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi moves  to  table  my  amendment, 
he  will  get  the  yeas  and  nays  or  permit 
me  to  ask  for  them,  because  I  do  want 
a  roUcall  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  problem  with  that.  At  the 
time  I  move  to  table  the  Senator's 
amendment,  I  shall  move  to  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  or  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  780 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  amounts  of  moneys 
authorized  lo  be  loaned  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  and 
lo  redirect  those  moneys  in  accordance 
with  the  authorizations  contained  in  the 
farm  bill.  S.  1714.  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, and  lo  reduce  the  appropriations  for 
tlie  food  stamp  program  lo  conform  to  the 
budget  authority  levels  for  that  program 
as  estimated  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  Chair  for  recognizing  me  and.  of 


course.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 
(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, on  this  floor,  a  bit  of  an  anomaly 
occurred  when  this  Senator  felt 
obliged  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  according  to  our  check  of  the  fig- 
ures, this  appropriations  bill  exceeds 
the  amount  of  funds  authorized  in  the 
1985  farm  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  The  anomaly  occurs  be- 
cause the  procedure  in  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  this  appropriations  bill 
is  a  little  bit  out  of  whack. 

As  all  Senators  know,  the  usual  pro- 
cedure is  for  an  authorization  bill  to 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  and  then 
the  appropriations  bill  but,  because  of 
the  long,  protracted  hearings,  markup, 
and  consideration  of  the  1985  farm 
bill,  it  was  reported  fairly  late.  We  did 
the  best  we  could  to  expedite  it.  but 
there  were  some  Senators  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  who  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss various  item.s  at  some  length. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
farm  bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  contains  22  titles  and 
some  2,500  or  2,600  provisions,  so  it  is 
an  enormous  piece  of  legislation  in- 
volving the  proposed  spending  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  money. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President,  during  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  yesterday  on  this 
floor.  I  pointed  out  that  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1986 
proposes  to  spend  $1.8  billion  more 
than  authorized  by  the  farm  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
This  excess  spending  is  in  two  major 
areas,  the  credit  program  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  food 
stamps. 

I  might  add  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  Senator  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  He  is 
doing  his  best  to  expedite  hearings 
and  therefore  consideration  of  credit 
legislation.  We  have  been  delayed  two 
or  three  times  because  those  who  pos- 
sess far  more  information  of  a  statisti- 
cal, arithmetical  nature  than  I  pos- 
sess—that is  to  say.  the  officials  of  the 
credit  system  itself— have  pleaded  that 
they  need  more  time  to  get  their  act 
together  so  that  they  will  be  well  in- 
formed when  they  appear  before  our 
committee.  So  we  are  moving  along  on 
credit  legislation  as  best  we  can  and  I 
anticipate  the  hearings  will  begin  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

As  for  the  two  areas— the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  food 
stamps— to  which  I  referred  earlier, 
these  areas  are  especially  critical  from 
a  budget  perspective  because  they  are 
also  included  in  title  I  of  the  reconcili- 
ation bill.  Failure  to  address  this  prob- 
lem by  bringing  agricultural  appro- 
priations in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
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tion  of  the  authorizing  committee  will 
begin  what  amounts  to  a  hemorrhage 
in  the  budget  and  reconciliation  proc- 
ess that  will  not  reflect  what  we  have 
just  voted  in  the  Senate  to  do;  that  is, 
to  proceed  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  and  ad- 
miration to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Wisconsin  a  moment  ago  when 
he  said  that  farmers  have  more  at 
stake  in  deficit  reduction  than  perhaps 
any  other  segment  of  our  society,  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  who  are  vic- 
timized by  the  high  interest  rate, 
which  will  not  and  cannot  come  down 
until  some  fiscal  sanity  is  found  in  this 
place  where  we  work,  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  just  had  a  private  conversation  with 
Senator  Proxmire.  and  I  made  the  ob- 
servation that  the  best  farm  bill  that 
we  could  write  around  this  place  need 
not  have  the  words  "farm"  or  "agricul- 
ture" or  "commodities"  or  anything 
else  in  it:  Just  get  that  deficit  down. 
That  would  benefit  the  farmers  of 
America  far  more  than  any  Band-aid 
approach  that  we  undertake  with  a 
farm  bill  or  with  an  appropriation  bill. 
The  heaviest  burden  that  many  farm- 
ers are  carrying  is  the  high  rate  of  in- 
terest they  are  having  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  remember  last 
week,  when  the  Senate  passed  the 
debt  limit  bill  containing  major  provi- 
sions to  strengthen  the  congressional 
budget  process.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  often  been  called 
"Senator  No"  because,  since  the  day  I 
arrived  in  this  town  in  January  1973.  I 
have  been  urging,  promoting,  and 
fighting  for  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  I  do  not  mention  that  as  any 
"I  told  you  so"  philosophy;  I  am  just 
saying  it  is  a  fact.  Finally,  last  week, 
amidst  great  debate  and  some  confu- 
sion, the  Senate  did  approve  the  so- 
called  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  pack- 
age, which  I  cosponsored.  And  here  we 
are.  the  following  week;  we  see  the 
first  horse  out  of  the  gate,  so  to  speak; 
and  what  color  is  that  horse  wearing? 

We  have  an  appropriations  bill  that 
not  only  busts  the  budget  but  under- 
mines the  reconciliation  process  and 
adds,  as  I  said  earlier,  $1.8  billion  to 
the  cost  of  a  farm  bill  that  is  already 
$8.9  billion  more  than  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

So  what  goes  on,  Mr.  President? 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  and  I  do  respect 
them,  my  good  friend  from  Mississip- 
pi, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture, is  not  a  budget  buster.  Let  me 
make  that  clear.  He  has  concerns.  He 
has  his  own  concepts  of  how  to  ap- 
proach the  farm  problems,  and  he 
may  very  well  be  right. 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  unless  we  are  faithful  to 
what  we  did  last  week  with  respect  to 
deficit  reduction,  and  certainly  unless 
we   are   faithful   to   appropriating   no 


more  money  than  is  authorized  by  the 
relevant  committee,  then  we  are 
headed  for  the  cliff  and  we  are  not 
going  to  solve  anybody's  problem.  Sen- 
ator Cochran  serves  ably  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Frank- 
ly, I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do 
without  him.  He  possesses  a  wisdom 
and  a  persuasiveness  that  is  rare.  So 
the  amendment  I  shall  propose  short- 
ly certainly  is  not  directed  at  Senator 
Cochran  nor  at  Senator  Burdick.  It  is 
simply  pleading  for  what  I  believe  to 
be  common  sense  in  the  performance 
of  our  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
Senators. 

Now,  we  all  go  home  and  we  talk 
about  the  deficit  as  too  big  we  say  we 
have  to  cut  spending,  we  have  to  hold 
the  line,  and  everybody  cheers  and  we 
bask  in  the  praise  of  our  constituents. 
Then  we  come  right  back  up  here  and 
here  comes  a  proposal  to  bust  the 
budget  $1.8  billion  over  what  is  pro- 
posed in  the  authorization  bill  report- 
ed by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

True  enough,  that  authorization  bill 
has  not  been  considered  by  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  about  the  only  yard- 
stick I  know  from  which  to  start,  and 
hopefully  there  will  be  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill  in  the  next  week  or 
two.  We  were  supposed  to  start  this 
very  day.  but  we  have  been  racing  the 
Senate's  activities  at  a  snail's  pace  all 
year  long  and  we  have  not  gotten  to  it. 
But  we  wil'  get  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  this 
year  our  process  of  consideration  of 
legislation,  as  I  said  earlier,  has  been 
turned  around.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  not  able  to  report  a  farm 
bill  until  September,  long  after  the 
May  15  deadline  for  authorization  leg- 
islation. However,  the  committee  did 
take  specific  steps  that  are  reflected  in 
a  number  of  bipartisan  votes  to  make 
specific  corrections  to  both  the  credit 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. These  policy  decisions,  particu- 
larly the  action  on  credit,  are  rooted  in 
agreements  contained  in  the  budget 
resolution  as  well  as  in  the  farm  bill. 

In  fact,  to  be  quite  honest,  the  origi- 
nal Senate  budget  resolution  assumed 
that  we  would  spend  even  less  on 
Farmers  Home  Administration  credit 
programs  than  we  actually  proposed 
to  spend  in  the  farm  bill. 

Now,  Senator  Cochran  pointed  out 
yesterday,  as  I  recall— and  I  totally 
agreed  with  him— that  there  are  no 
problems  with  spending  in  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill  as  it  relates  to 
the  instructions  given  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  As  far  as  I  know, 
they  met  all  the  budget  tests  required 
of  them  by  the  Senate.  However,  the 
budget  process  was  not  constructed  to 
deal  with  and  does  not  envision  the 
process  of  considering  appropriations 
bills  before  consideration  of  authoriza- 
tion bills.  That  is  the  point  I  made  at 
the  outset,  and  that  is  the  anomaly  to 


which   I   referred  in  my  opening  re- 
marks. 

Now,  the  amendment  I  shall  offer 
shortly  is  intended  to  ensure  that  the 
food  stamp  and  credit  appropriation 
remains  within  the  level  estimated  by 
the  CBO  to  reflect  legislative  changes 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Fortstry  in  S. 
1714.  which  is  the  number  of  the  farm 
bill,  and  in  S.  1730,  the  1985  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  unle.ss  the  ap- 
propriation is  established  at  $11,725 
billion  for  food  stamps,  the  appropria 
tion  Dill  will  exceed  the  level  provided 
for  in  the  1985  reconciliation  and  farm 
bills.  Exceeding  the  budget  authority 
for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  will  ob- 
literate savings  achieved  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  meet  our  recon- 
ciliation instructions,  when  in  fact  the 
committee  did  meet  the  mark  estab- 
lished for  us. 

Now,  the  bill  from  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  like  the 
House  bill  does  not  include  any  sav- 
ings attributable  to  reforms  passed  by 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Additionally,  the  appropriations  bill 
is  based  on  administration  rather  than 
CBO  budget  projections  resulting  in  a 
further  increase  in  food  stamp  spend- 
ing. These  two  factors  account  for  the 
$166,570,000  by  which  the  appropria- 
tions bill  exceeds  the  budget  authority 
assumed  in  the  farm  bill  and  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  There  are  many  budg- 
etary inventions  around  this  place,  but 
one  budgetary  factor  all  Senators  are 
aware  of,  or  should  be,  is  that  when 
money  is  appropriated  it  may  be  spent. 
It  probably  will  be.  If  all  of  this  appro- 
priation is  spent,  it  will  exeed  the 
spending  approved  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee— the  farm  bill,  in 
other  words. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  in  adopting  au- 
thorization levels  for  the  agricultural 
credit  programs  carefully  considered 
the  anticipated  needs  of  our  farmers. 
After  substantial  debate  in  committee, 
the  committee  provided  $4  billion  an- 
nually for  farm  borrowers  under  thel 
Farm  Operating  and  Farm  Ownershipf 
Loan  Programs.  This  amount  is  about 
$800  million  over  the  appropriated 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Now.  I  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  amount  actually  obligated  for 
farm  operating  and  farm  ownership 
loans  in  fiscal  year  1985  exceeded  this 
amount.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
essential  that  we  bring  this  agency 
back  to  fiscal  responsibility,  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  the  authorization  level  does 
precisely  that. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  as  I 
stated,  provided  $4  billion  annually  for 
insured  and  guaranteed  loans  for  the 
Farm  Operating  and  Farm  Ownership 
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Loan  Programs.  The  appropriation 
level  for  these  two  programs  total 
$5,272  million  which  is  $1,272  million 
over  the  authorization  limit  set  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

In  addition,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee provided  no  authorization  for  sev- 
eral programs  that  are  funded  in  this 
appropriation  bill.  The  Soil  and  Water 
Programs,  Indian  Land  Acquisition, 
and  Soil  Conservation  Loan  Programs 
have  total  spending  under  this  bill  of 
$48  million. 

The  action  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  the  credit  title  of  the  farm 
bill  was  to  target  our  spending  to 
those  programs  deemed  most  critical. 

It  was  felt  that  these  programs,  in 
this  time  of  fiscal  belt-tightening, 
could  no  longer  be  justified,  in  light  of 
the  crucial  need  of  farmers  for  produc- 
tion credit. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator considers  it  essential  that  the 
spending  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  on  the  pro- 
grams I  have  just  discussed  be  main- 
tained in  the  appropriations  bill.  Oth- 
erwise, the  horse  is  out  of  the  barn, 
and  our  hopes  of  having  some  degree 
of  unanimity  in  deficit  reduction,  as 
the  saying  used  to  be,  "went 
thataway." 

Our  committee,  in  its  deliberations, 
was  especially  mindful  of  the  difficult 
financial  situation  facing  many  farm 
producers,  and  we  believe  that  our 
spending  priorities  reflect  this. 

However,  I  have  stated  many  times, 
both  this  morning  and  on  countless  oc- 
casions previously,  that  what  farmers 
need  most  is  lower  interest  rates.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  substantial  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  necessary  that  we  hold  the  line  on 
all  essential  programs,  and  certainly 
on  those  that  are  nonessential. 

So.  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  I  will  send  to  the 
desk  in  a  moment.  I  do  so.  I  repeat, 
with  the  highest  respect  for  my  friend 
from  Mississippi,  who.  along  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  finds 
himself  in  this  anomalous  position.  If 
further  appropriations  are  needed,  the 
administration  may  make  an  addition- 
al request  in  1986.  However,  following 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate,  as  we 
should,  I  believe  that  we  should  not 
approve  a  higher  amount  at  this  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  CERTAIN  RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL APPROPRIATIONS  WITH  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  PRO- 
VIDED IN  THE  FARM  BILL 
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lotal-RDIF 
food  stamw  and  Puerto  Rico 

750 
12.5500 

4150 
12.7166 

3400 
1666 

bind  tool 

16.625  0 

18.451  6 

1.8266 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
780. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  9.  strike  out  Tear'  and 
all  that  follows  through  ■shall  be  guaran- 
teed loans;  and"  on  line  17  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■real  estate  and  operating  loans  in  an 
amount  equal  to  $4,000,000,000: 

$2,000,000,000  of  which  shall  be  for  Insured 
loans  and  $2,000,000,000  for  guaranteed 
loans.  Not  less  than  $260,000,000  of  the 
monies  authorized  for  insured  loans  shall  be 
for  farms  ownership  purposes  and  not  less 
than  $260,000,000  of  the  monies  authorized 
for  loan  guarantees  shall  be  for  guarantees 
of  farm  ownership  loans.  The  Secretary 
may  transfer  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  authorized  for  guaranteed 
loans  to  the  amounts  authorized  for  insured 
loans.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make". 
On      page      33,      line      5.      strike      out 

$340,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$75,000,000". 

On     page     33,     line     6,     strike     out      •. 
$100.000.000'  and  all  that  follows  through 
line  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  'he  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  ethanol  in  rural 
areas,  $150,000,000". 
On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  14  through  18. 
On      page      51.      line      24,      strike      out 
"$11,891,570,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$11,725,000,000". 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  honor  of  serving  on  both  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  which  is  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  hc-ve  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  him  as  chairman  of 
our  Agriculture  Committee.  I  have  en- 
joyed serving  on  that  committee  and 
can  say  that  I  appreciate  the  effort 
that  has  gone  into  the  development  of 
a  farm  bill  this  year  by  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Helms. 

He  is  a  strong  leader,  a  fine  chair- 
man, and  has  led  us  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  farm  bill  in  a  very  sensi- 
tive way— sensitive  to  the  interests  of 
our  committee  members,  sensitive  to 
the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
affected  by  the  legislation  we  have 
drafted  in  that  committee. 

So  I  begin  my  remarks  by  saluting 
him  and  paying  tribute  to  his  leader- 
ship and  to  him  personally  as  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  as  someone  who  has  been 
very  kind  to  me  in  many  ways  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  l)e 
in  the  position  of  opposing  an  amend- 
ment which  he  seeks  to  have  added  to 
our  appropriations  bill  today.  But  I  do 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment,  not 
because  it  is  not  well  intended  or  that 
the  motivation  is  not  of  a  most  merito- 
rious type,  but  because  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion, 
which  I  think  is  a  legitimate  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  about  the  procedures 
that  are  followed  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  and  the  effect  of  pending 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill. 
That  is  basically  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
asking  the  Senate  to  modify  an  appro- 
priations bill  to  make  it  consistent 
with  a  bill  that  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  He  is  suggesting 
that  appropriations  levels  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  must  be  con- 
sistent with  authorization  levels  in  a 
bill  that  has  not  yet  been  enacted  into 
l&w. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  this 
would  not  be  the  thing  to  do.  to  force 
an  Appropriations  Committee  bill  to 
be  changed  on  the  floor  so  that  it  is 
consistent  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  just  been  reported  by  a  legis- 
lative committee.  That  is  the  issue. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  and  say.  in  effect,  by 
doing  so.  that  the  appropriations  bill 
must  be  based  on  current  statutory  au- 
thority. Our  bill  is  consistent  with  the 
authorization    for    funding    programs 
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that  are  now  on  the  books,  authorized 
by  law. 

Let's  look  at  the  food  stamp  account, 
which  is  one  of  those  identified  by  the 
Senator  in  which  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  in  this  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  claimed  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  farm  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  farm  bill  as  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee contains  a  cap.  a  legally  binding 
limit  on  spending.  That  cap  in  the 
farm  bill  is  $12,984  million  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  provides  an  appropriation 
amount  of  $12,716  million. 

That  is  below  the  cap  in  the  farm 
bill. 

So  in  the  food  stamp  account,  even  if 
the  Senate  decided  that  this  commit- 
tees  recommendations  for  appropria- 
tions did  not  have  to  be  consistent 
with  the  authorization  in  a  reported 
farm  bill,  we  would  still  be  within  the 
legal  authority  in  the  food  stamp  ac- 
count. 

What  the  Senator  complains  about 
is  the  fact  that  the  appropriations 
exceed  the  estimated  amount  of 
money  needed  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram if  the  changes  in  that  program 
recommended  in  the  farm  bill  are  en- 
acted into  law. 

There  are  other  assumptions  that 
are  made,  too.  in  order  to  get  to  that 
estimate.  There  are  assumptions  about 
the  rate  of  unemployment.  There  are 
assumptions  about  the  cost  of  food  in 
the  marketplace,  because  those  factors 
affect  the  expense  to  the  Government 
in  the  operation  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program.  It  is  difficult  at  best,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  fiscal  year,  to  estimate 
the  exact  amount  of  money  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  coming  year  for  that 
program  because  these  factors  change 
day  by  day. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  made  an  error  in  its  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  needed  in  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  and  we  have  in- 
cluded an  amount  which  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  actually  needed,  the 
higher  amount  will  not  be  spent.  Only 
the  amount  of  money  needed  under 
the  eligibility  rules  and  laws  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  can  be  spent.  So 
our  appropriations  bill  does  not  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice—the administrators  of  this  pro- 
gram—to spend  all  that  is  appropri- 
ated. We  have  simply  estimated  the 
amount  that  will  be  needed  next  year 
and  have  taken  into  account  the  au- 
thorization of  current  law,  the  esti- 
mate of  food  costs,  an  estimate  of  ex- 
pected caseload  by  reason  of  unem- 
ployment, and  other  factors,  and  have 
presented  the  Senate  our  best  judg- 
ment on  the  exact  amount  that  will  be 
needed.  And  it  is  within  the  cap  of  the 
committee-reported  farm  bill. 

Farm  credit  is  the  other  area  identi- 
fied where  this  committee  has  recom- 


mended appropriations  that  exceed 
the  authorized  levels  in  the  reported 
farm  bill.  It  is  true,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  says,  that  there  is 
an  authorization  in  the  reported  farm 
bill  of  $4  billion  for  lending  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  during 
fiscal  year  1986.  Some  of  that  is  identi- 
fied as  authority  to  make  guaranteed 
loans;  some  of  that  authority  Is  direct 
loan  authority  of  insured  loan  author- 
ity. 

As  a  bit  of  background,  during  the 
negotiations  with  the  administration 
over  the  level  of  lending  authority 
that  would  be  Included  In  the  budget 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  was 
decided  that  we  would  continue  next 
year  with  the  same  amount  of  lending 
through  Farmers  Home  as  was  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1985. 

At  the  time  the  negotiations  were 
taking  place,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's lending  programs 
amounted  to  about  $4  billion,  if  you 
counted  direct  and  guaranteed  lend- 
ing. I  recall  those  discussions  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  agreed  at  that 
time  to  support  an  effort  to  begin  a 
transition  in  the  Famers  Home  Lend- 
ing Program  from  the  direct  lending 
that  had  grown  so  much  in  the  past 
few  years  to  a  program  of  guaranteed 
lending. 

Since  that  time,  the  amount  of  lend- 
ing by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  increased  by  almost  $2  billion 
above  the  level  of  lending  that  was 
being  made  available  through  that 
agency  when  these  early  negotiations 
and  discussions  were  taking  place. 

I  am  convinced  that  now  is  not  the 
time  to  reduce  the  credit  available  to 
distressed  farmers  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

I  may  join  other  Senators  when  the 
farm  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  change  the  authority  for 
lending  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration from  $4  billion  to  a  level 
that  Is  more  consistent  with  the  facts 
and  the  real  distress  that  exists  on  the 
Nations  farms  today.  I  think  that 
level  may  be  too  low.  There  may  be 
other  Senators  who  think  it  is  too  low. 

But  is  it  not  unrealistic  to  say  today 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
bound  by  the  level  authorized  in  the 
farm  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee?  I  think  that  is  un- 
realistic. That  is  a  standard  to  which 
this  committee  should  not  be  held.  If 
that  were  law.  if  those  levels  of  au- 
thority were  enacted  into  law.  we 
would  be  bound  by  it. 

We  are  not  bound  by  those  levels 
and  should  not  be.  If  Senators  think 
the  level  of  funding  is  too  high  in  the 
Farmers  Home  account,  of  course, 
they  should  vote  to  reduce  those  fund- 
ing levels.  I  would  urge  them  not  to. 
We  are  having  hearings  In  both  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  coming 
up  and  over  in  the  other  body,  as  well. 


as  trying  to  Identify  ways  to  solve  the 
farm  credit  crisis. 

I  do  not  think  the  way  to  solve  It  is 
to  cut  the  program  that  provides 
needed  credit  assistance  to  distressed 
farmers  before  the  hearings  are  even 
held. 

We  are  recommending  a  level  of 
funding  that  is  simply  the  same  for 
next  year  as  is  being  provided  in  1985 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration; 
$4.77  billion  is  in  this  bill.  II  Is  needed. 
More  Is  needed,  probably,  if  the  truth 
is  known.  We  have  attempted  to  stay 
within  the  limits  of  the  resolutions 
previously  agreed  to  under  the  Budget 
Act,  but  to  be  as  sensitive  as  we  possi- 
bly can  to  the  credit  needs  to  farmers 
today.  Our  committee  is  recommend- 
ing $4,772  billion  for  operating  loans, 
including  $3  billion  for  direct  loans, 
and  $1,772  billion  for  guaranteed 
loans. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  that 
this  Is  not  out  of  line  and  that  it  is  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  to  be  in- 
cluded In  this  appropriations  bill.  So  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly lay  aside  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think 
that,  because  we  have  an  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pend- 
ing, which  has  been  temporarily  laid 
aside,  so  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  could  offer  his  amendment 
and  we  could  debate  it,  the  appropri- 
ate thing  to  do  might  be  to  go  to  a 
vote  on  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

We  were  attempting  to  accommo- 
date Senators  who  were  away  from  the 
Hill.  I  am  told  that  some  who  were 
away  are  now  back  on  the  Hill. 

So  before  taking  up  any  further 
amendments,  I  would  like  for  us  to 
have  a  quorum  call  at  this  time  and 
check  with  the  majority  leader  to  see 
about  his  wishes  as  to  whether  we 
should  proceed  to  a  vote  now.  There 
was  some  discussion  about  getting  a 
vote  before  noon.  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, if  he  could,  to  withhold  his  unan- 
imous-consent request  until  we  could 
check  with  the  majority  leader  on 
whether  a  vote  should  now  occur  on 
the  motion  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  go  ahead  and  speak  about 
the  substance  of  an  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  I  might,  since  the 
request  is  pending,  I  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  later  on 
today,  I  will  introduce  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  and  I  will  describe  It  more 
fully  at  that  time.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  would  like  to  preview  for  my 
colleagues  the  issue  encompassed  by 
this  amendment  to  be  introduced 
later. 

It  involves  something  called  sulfiting 
agents.  For  several  years,  we  have 
known  of  the  danger  posed  by  sulfit- 
ing agents.  These  agents  are  food  and 
drug  preservatives,  odorless  and  color- 
less, that  have  been  linked  to  21 
deaths  and  at  least  800  other  adverse 
reactions,  including  putting  people  in 
comas  and  causing  irreversible  brain 
damage. 

As  many  as  1  million  Americans  are 
ultrasensitive  to  sulfites  and  live  in 
fear  of  these  deadly  chemicals.  And 
yet  these  chemicals  are  common  in  our 
food  supply.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has,  unfortunately, 
dragged  its  feet  on  this  important 
public  health  issue.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  sense  of  urgency 
that  I  will  offer  this  amendment  to  re- 
quire FDA  to  complete  the  safety  eval- 
uation of  sulfites  by  June  1,  1986. 

The  longer  we  wait  for  FDA  to  act. 
the  more  people  die  from  reactions  to 
sulfites.  It  has  taken  FDA  almost  3 
years  to  issue  a  proposal  to  ban  sul- 
fites from  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
They  finally  have  done  so.  But  there 
are  hundreds  of  other  uses  of  sulfites 
In  foods  and  drugs  that  can  kill  or 
cause  life-threatening  harm.  And  the 
FDA  does  not  intend  to  take  quick 
action  on  these  other  uses. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported two  more  deaths  from  sulfite- 
treated  potatoes  and  white  wine,  and 
both  uses  are  unaffected  by  the  FDA's 
current  proposed  ban  on  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  urged  the  FDA  to  com- 
plete the  safety  evaluation  of  sulfites 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  I  was 
encouraged  by  this  constructive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

However,  the  FDA  chose  to  com- 
pletely ignore  that  deadline  which  was 
established  in  the  committee's  report. 
And  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  million  American  consum- 
ers who  stand  to  experience  life- 
threatening  reactions  to  sulfites  if 
they  inadvertently  consume  them  in  a 
restaurant  or  wherever.  In  spite  of 
that  fact,  the  FDA  now  says  that  it  ex- 
pects to  drag  its  feet  until  late  in  1987 
before  completing  its  study  and  pro- 
posed regulations  on  sulfites.  And 
there  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  keep 


them  from  missing  even  that  sluggish 
ly  determined  deadline. 

The  FDA  is  capable  of  endlessly  de- 
laying action  on  sulfites.  Initially,  the 
FDA  assigned  only  one  staff  person  to 
the  safety  evaluation.  In  response  to 
recent  hearings  and  prospective  legis- 
lation, the  agency  increased  the  staff 
level  to  two.  Considering  the  number 
of  lives  in  jeopardy  because  of  sulfites, 
that  commitment  is  not  nearly  enough 
to  complete  the  evaluation  in  an  ac- 
ceptable time  frame. 

As  part  of  its  review  of  additives  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe,  or  GRAS, 
the  FDA  has  determined  that  24  of  its 
40  food  categories  now  contain  sul- 
fites. Yet.  so  far.  it  has  completed  the 
safety  evaluation  for  only  2  of  those 
24  groups— fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vege- 
tables. The  FDA  must  bolster  its  ef- 
forts and  hasten  to  complete  the 
review  for  all  food  groups,  especially 
cut  potatoes.  By  June  1,  1986,  we 
expect  them  to  complete  the  GRAS 
review,  including  publication  of  pro- 
posed rules  on  all  uses  of  sulfite 
agents. 

How  many  more  people  must  pay  for 
FDA's  delay  with  their  lives?  How- 
many  more  people  must  be  carried  out 
of  restaurants  on  stretchers  in  comas 
because  they  walked  in  not  knowing 
that  deadly  chemicals  were  used  in  the 
food  prepared  for  them? 

One  of  the  cases  reported  to  FDA— 
at  least  one,  I  believe  there  are  sever- 
al—but one  with  which  I  am  quite  fa- 
miliar involved  a  woman  who  knew 
she  was  allergic  to  sulfites.  When  she 
entered  the  restaurant,  she  went  to 
the  management  of  the  restaurant,  as 
was  her  custom,  and  specifically  asked: 
Do  you  use  sulfites  in  your  food?  Please 
let  me  know,  because  it  could  kill  me  if  I 
consume  them. 

The  manager  of  the  restaurant,  be- 
lieving that  no  sulfites  were  present 
because  he  and  his  staff  had  not  added 
sulfites,  gave  assurances  to  the  woman 
that  no  sulfites  were  in  the  food. 

She  then  went  ahead  and  enjoyed 
her  meal  believing  she  was  safe.  But 
unknown  to  the  manager  of  the  res- 
taurant, sulfites  had  been  added  to 
some  of  the  food  before  it  arrived  at 
the  restaurant.  The  woman  suffered 
Irreversible  brain  damage,  went  into  a 
coma,  and  she  is  still  in  that  coma. 

How  many  more  such  incidents  will 
it  take  before  the  FDA  stops  dragging 
its  feet?  Previously  the  committee 
urged  the  FDA  to  move  forward.  But 
the  FDA  ignored  the  committee's 
report  language.  And  this  year  in  the 
committee's  report  instead  of  stepping 
up  the  pressure  on  FDA,  the  commit- 
tee report  backs  off  and  removes  any 
reference  to  a  date.  That  may  not 
matter  that  much  because  the  FDA 
has  already  shown  that  it  will  ignore  a 
date  in  a  committee  report.  But  in  the 
meantime  many  more  deaths  and  seri- 
ous injuries  have  been  reported  as  a 


result  of  consumers  continuing  to  eat 
sulfites. 

What  I  am  going  to  propose  is  that 
we  amend  this  bill  to  put  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  the  following;  Provid- 
ed further  than  a  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading  shall 
be  used  to  complete  by  June  1.  1986.  to 
complete  the  safety  evaluation  of  sul- 
fiting agents. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  for 
anybody  who  thinks  this  is  unreason- 
able, the  FDA's  own  internal  work 
schedules  call  for  the  completion  of 
this  study  by  August  of  1986.  A  vote 
on  this  amendment  would  be  a  clear 
signal  from  the  Senate  that  we  are 
concerned  about  the  1  million  Ameri- 
cans who  face  the  threat  of  death  and 
serious  injury  just  from  going  into  a 
restaurant.  It  is  also  a  message  from 
the  Senate  to  the  FDA  that  we  want 
them  to  place  a  little  higher  priority 
on  completing  the  review  of  sulfites  in 
food,  and  moving  forward  more  expe- 
ditiously with  proposed  rules  to  pro- 
tect consumers. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  list  of  the  food  categories 
that  are  currently  known  to  contain 
sulfites.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  out 
of  the  40  food  categories,  24  of  them 
contain  sulfites.  And  out  of  those  24. 
only  2— fresh  fruit  and  fresh  vegeta- 
bles—have been  the  subject  of  FDA 
action,  but  the  other  groups  include 
baked  goods,  and  within  baked  goods, 
cookies,  crackers,  crepes,  mixes  with 
dried  fruits  and  dried  vegetables,  pie 
crusts,  pizza  crust,  quiche  crust,  soft 
pretzels,  tortillas,  tortilla  shells,  and 
waffles.  Within  the  category  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  beer,  cocktail  mixes, 
and  wine.  Within  the  category  of  non- 
alcoholic    beverages     and     beverage 
bases,   the  cola  type  drinks   and  the 
fruit  type  drinks.  Within  the  category 
of  coffee  and  tea,  instant  tea.  Within 
the  category  of  condiments  and  rel- 
ishes, horseradish  relish,  onion  relish, 
pickled    relish,    pickles,    olives,    salad 
dressing    mixes,    and    wine    vinegars. 
Within    the   category    of   confections 
and  frostings,  brown  sugar,  raw  sugar, 
and  powdered  sugar.  Within  the  cate- 
gory of  dairy  product  analogs,  filled 
milk.  Within  the  category  of  fish  prod- 
ucts—processed,   frozen,   canned,   and 
dried— we     find     sulfites     in     clams, 
shrimp,    lobster,    crab,    scallops,    and 
dried    cod.    Within    the    category    of 
fresh     fish,    clams,    shrimp,     lobster, 
crabs,  and  scallops.  Within  the  catego- 
ries of  gelatines,  puddings,  and  fillings, 
fruit  fillings  including  apple,  flavored 
gelatin,  pectin  jelling  agents,  and  un- 
flavored  gelatin.  Grain  products  and 
pastas   include  corn  starch,   modified 
food  starch,  spinach  pasta,  breadings. 
batters,  noodle  and  rice  mixes.  Within 
the   category   of   gravies   and   sauces, 
gravies  including  milk-based  gravies. 

Hard    candy,    including    clear    hard 
candy,   jams,   and   jellies,    within   the 
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category  of  nuts  and  nut  products 
shredded  coconut,  within  the  category 
of  plant  protein  products,  soy  protein. 

Within  the  category  of  processed 
fruits,  canned,  bottled,  or  frozen  fruit 
juices,  including  lemon,  lime,  grape, 
apple,  and  orange;  dried  fruit,  includ- 
ing apples,  apricots,  pineapples,  peach- 
es, pears,  golden  raisins,  and  prunes, 
canned,  bottled,  or  frozen  dietetic  fruit 
juices  or  juices,  marachino  cherries. 
glaCed  fruit. 

Within  the  category  of  processed 
vegetables  and  vegetable  juices, 
canned  vegetables  including  potatoes 
and  hominy,  pickled  vegetables  includ- 
ing sauerkraut,  cauliflower,  and  pep- 
pers, dried  vegetables,  instant  mashed 
potatoes,  frozen  vegetables  including 
potatoes,  spinach,  other  green  vegeta- 
bles, avocado  mix.  and  potato  salad. 

Within  the  category  of  snack  foods, 
dried  fruit  snacks,  trail  mixes,  filled 
crackers,  tortilla  chips,  and  potato 
chips.  Within  the  category  of  soups 
and  soup  mixes,  canned  seafood  soups, 
dried  soup  mixes.  And  in  the  next  cat- 
egory, white  granulated  sugar.  And 
then  in  the  final  category,  sweet 
sauces,  toppings  and  syrups,  corn 
syrup,  maple  syrup,  fruit  toppings, 
high  glucose  corn  syrup,  and  pancake 
syrup. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see  from 
this  list,  if  you  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  1  million  Americans  who  faces  the 
threat  of  death  from  sulfites,  you  have 
a  real  problem  on  your  hands.  We  are 
not  telling  the  FDA.  however,  what 
their  decision  should  be.  With  a  list 
this  complicated,  obviously  the  Senate 
cannot  get  into  the  details  of  how 
each  and  every  single  one  of  these 
items  should  be  dealt  with.  That  is  a 
job  for  the  FDA. 

All  we  are  asking  the  FDA  to  do  is  to 
complete  their  evaluation. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  constituents  among  the  1  million 
who  were  threatened  by  sulfite,  that 
this  matter  is  of  utmost  urgency  to 
them,  utmost  urgency.  They  are 
scared  by  the  prospect  of  consuming 
these  sulfites. 

Let  me  also  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  might  be  concerned  about  the 
food  processing  industry  and  the  res- 
taurant industry,  they  have  been  sup- 
porting a  reasonable  effort  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  regulations  on  sulfite. 
In  fact,  the  National  Restaurant  Asso- 
ciation w£is  leading  the  charge,  saying, 
"We  want  to  be  able  to  say  to  our  cus- 
tomers that  our  products  are  safe." 

That  is  a  wise  position  for  them  to 
take.  Unless  we  deal  with  this  in  a  re- 
sponsible way.  those  1  million  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  get  the  idea  that  it  is 
not  safe  for  them  to  go  into  food  es- 
tablishments. We  want  to  reassure 
them  that  it  is.  That  is  part  of  the  job 
of  the  FDA. 

Let  me  repeat  again,  we  are  not  tell- 
ing the  FDA  what  their  decisions 
should   be.    In   some   cases   very    low 


levels  of  sulfites  may  be  able  to  be 
used.  But  my  amendment  says  the 
FDA  must  go  ahead  and  make  the  nu- 
merous decisions  involved  here  and 
make  them  now,  so  that  we  can  reas- 
sure the  public. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  proce- 
dural situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, I  have  not  offered  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  but  when  the  time 
is  appropriate  I  will  offer  the  amend- 
ment and  I  will  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  will  withhold  his  call 
for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Let  me  say  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
to  secure  votes  beginning  at  2:30  on 
motions  to  table  both  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms].  We  will  be  sub- 
mitting a  unanimous-consent  request 
in  a  few  moments  to  try  to  limit  the 
number  of  amendments  that  will  then 
be  in  order  on  the  bill. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  if  at  this  time  I  can  be 
permitted  to  move  to  table  both  of  the 
pending  amendments  and  we  can 
secure  the  yeas  and  nays  on  those  mo- 
tions to  table,  that  the  Senator  could 
then  offer  his  amendment,  which 
would  be  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Sen- 
ator McClure,  wants  to  be  heard  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  hope  we  can  work  it  out 
with  a  colloquy.  Possibly  we  can  deal 
with  it  after  we  have  the  votes  on  the 
motions  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield.  I  would  certainly  be  willing  to 
withhold  the  offering  of  my  amend- 
ment until  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
able  to  be  present  and  debate  the 
issue.  If  the  distinguished  chairman 
wishes  to  make  his  unanimous-consent 
request  and  include  in  it  a  request  that 
at  2:30  this  amendment  be  the  pending 
business  and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered  on  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  have  no  personal 
problems  with  that  suggestion.  I  do 
not  know  the  schedule  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  whether  or  not  he  could 
be  in  the  Chamber  between  now  and 
then.  I  would  not  want  a  vote  to 
occur 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  mean  that  the 
vote  would  begin  at  2:30,  but  that 
debate  would  begin  at  2:30  and  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  would  be  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  We  have  in  mind 
that  the  votes  on  the  motions  to  table 
would   begin   at   2:30,   and  thereafter 


begin  with  the  other  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  to  the  bill.  After  I 
secure  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  mo- 
tions to  table  those  two  amendments, 
the  Senator  could  offer  his  amend- 
ment. The  bill  would  be  open  to 
amendment  by  anyone  who  wants  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  am  suggesting 
that  rather  than  go  through  all  of 
that,  in  just  about  2  minutes  the  Sena- 
tor would  be  able  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  would  be  fine  with 
me. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  also  like  at  this  time  to  express 
the  hope  that  we  could  get  an  agree- 
ment that  a  list  of  amendments  be  the 
only  amendments  in  order  to  the  bill.  I 
know  we  are  checking  with  Senators 
to  see  if  we  have  all  the  amendments 
which  are  to  be  offered  to  the  bill.  We 
are  having  a  report  on  that  soon,  I 
hope.  Then  we  could  include  that  in  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  stack 
these  two  votes  at  2:30. 

I  suppose  I  should  withhold  making 
the  motion  to  table  either  of  those 
amendments  at  this  time  until  we 
know  whether  that  can  all  be  included 
in  one  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand we  are  making  progress  on  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill.  I  thank 
the  managers  on  both  sides  for  their 
patience  and  diligence  and  also  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  for  coming  forth 
with  amendments. 

I  have  been  discussing  this  bill  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Byrd].  I  believe  we  are  now  prepared 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  amendments 
be  the  only  amendments  in  order  to 
H.R.  3037,  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill:  an  amendment  by  Senator 
QuAYLE  requiring  that  commodity  pur- 
chases and  transportation  services 
under  the  Public  Law  480  title  II  pro- 
gram be  conducted  on  the  lowest 
landed  cost  basis;  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Levin  allowing  1985  Commod- 
ity Supplemental  Pood  Programs  car- 
ryover funds  to  be  used  to  reimburse 
sites  for  costs  incurred  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  bonus  commodities  not  includ- 
ed in  the  food  package;  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Gore  requiring  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  complete 


the  safety  evaluation  of  sulfites  by 
June  of  1986;  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Dixon  restoring  $3  million  in  plan- 
ning funds  for  a  plant  and  animal  sci- 
ences research  center  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Illinois;  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Grassley  restoring  a  special  grant 
for  the  Agriculture  Policy  Institute, 
$450,000,  in  Missouri  and  Iowa;  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Cranston  to 
add  $3.4  million  for  AIDS;  an  amend- 
ment numbered  779  by  Senator  Prox- 
mire which  has  already  been  offered; 
and  an  amendment  by  Senator  Helms 
which  has  already  been  offered  and 
debated,  numbered  780. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  votes  ordered  prior  to  the  hour  of 
2:30  p.m.  today  with  respect  to  H.R. 
3037  be  postponed,  to  begin  at  2:30 
p.m.  today  in  the  order  in  which  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered,  excluding  pas- 
sage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  mo- 
tions to  recommit  H.R.  3037  with  in- 
structions be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  will  be  put 
off  to  occur  at  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. No.  780.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  „ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 

there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 

sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,  the  vote  will  occur 

following  the  vote  on  the  amendment 

of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  which 

will  occur  at  2:30  p.m. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  781 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  complete  the  safety  eval- 
uation of  sulfiting  agents  by  June  1,  1986) 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

consideration.  _ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI. 

for  himself.  Mr.   Baucus.  Mr.   Goldwater. 

Mr.   Metzenbaum.  and  Mr.   Bincaman.   pro 

poses  an  amendment  numbered  781. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  57.  line  15,  insert  before  the 
period  a  colon  and  •  Provided  further.  That  a 
portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  shall  be  used  to  complete,  by 
June  1.  1986.  the  safety  evaluation  of  sulfit- 
ing agents". 

Mr.   GORE.   Mr.   President.   I   offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and     the     following     Senators:     Mr. 
Baucus,    Mr.    Goldwater.    Mr.    Metz- 
enbaum.   and    Mr.    Bingaman.    It    em- 
bodies the  intent  of  legislation  I  previ- 
ously  introduced.  S.   573.   the  Sulfite 
Safety  Act,  in  behalf  of  myself.  Sena- 
tor BuRDiCK.  Senator  Domenici,  Sena- 
tor DuRENBERGER,  Senator  Sasser,  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  and  Senator  Goldwater. 
Mr.  President,  for  nearly  3  years  we 
have  known  of  the  great  danger  posed 
by  sulfiting  agents— food  and  drug  pre- 
servatives  that   have   been   linked   to 
perhaps  21  deaths  and  800  other  ad- 
verse  reactions,    including   coma   and 
brain  damage.  As  many  as   1   million 
sulfite-sensitive  consumers  live  in  fear 
of  these  deadly  chemicals.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration   [FDA]   has 
dragged    its    feet    on    this    important 
public    health    issue.    It    is   with    the 
greatest  sense  of  urgency  that  I  offer 
this   amendment    to    require   FDA   to 
complete  the  safety  evaluation  of  sul- 
fites by  June  1,  1986. 

The  longer  we  wait  for  FDA.  the 
more  people  will  die  from  reactions  to 
sulfites.  It  has  taken  FDA  almost  3 
years  to  issue  a  proposal  to  ban  sul- 
fites from  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  uses  of 
sulfites  in  foods  and  drugs  that  can 
kill  or  cause  life-threatening  harm- 
uses  the  FDA  does  not  intend  to  take 
quick  action  on.  In  fact,  the  New  York 
Times  recently  reported  two  addition- 
al deaths  from  sulfite-treated  potatoes 
and  white  wine— uses  that  are  unaf- 
fected by  FDA's  proposed  ban  on  fresh 
"bruits  and  vegetables. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  urged  FDA  to  complete 
the  safety  evaluation  of  sulfites  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  FDA  has  ig- 
nored that  deadline.  Instead,  FDA 
says  it  expects  evaluation  to  drag  on 
until  late  1987.  Left  to  its  own  devices, 
FDA  is  capable  of  endlessly  delaying 
action  on  sulfites. 

Initially,  FDA  assigned  only  one 
staff  person  to  the  safety  evaluation. 
In  response  to  recent  hearings  and 
prospective  legislation,  the  agency  in- 
creased the  staff  level  to  two.  Consid- 
ering the  number  of  lives  in  jeopardy 
because  of  sulfites,  that  commitment 
is  not  nearly  enough  to  complete  the 
evaluation  in  time. 

As  part  of  its  review^  of  additives  gen- 
erally recognized  as  safe  [GRAS],  the 
FDA  has  determined  that  24  of  its  40 


food  categories  contain  sulfites.  Yet  so 
far  it  has  completed  the  safely  evalua- 
tion for  only  two  groups— fresh  fruits 
and  fresh  vegetables.  The  FDA  must 
bolster  its  efforts,  and  hasten  to  com- 
plete the  review  for  all  food  groups— 
especially  cut  potatoes.  By  June  1. 
1986  we  expect  them  to  complete  the 
GRAS  review,  including  publication  of 
proposed  rules  on  all  uses  of  sulfiting 
agents. 

How  many  more  people  must  pay  for 
FDAs  delay  with  their  lives?  A  vote  is 
support  of  this  amendment  is  a  vote  to 
save  those  lives.  Completing  the  safety 
review  is  the  only  hope  we  have  that 
FDA  v/ill  restrict  any  uses  of  sulfites 
besides  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  great  dangers  posed  by  sulfites 
demand  immediate  actions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  is  suggesting  by  his 
amendment  that  we  impose  a  deadline, 
in  effect,  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration for  completing  a  study 
and  issuing  regulations  that  relate  to 
the  use  of  sulfiting  agents. 

On  page  115  of  the  committee  report 
on  this  bill,  we  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  issue.  We  recognize  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  by  his  amendment,  a  very  im- 
portant health  problem  we  have  in  the 
country  today.  He  has  cited  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  issue  some  of  the  harm- 
ful consequences  to  citizens  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  sulfiting  agents 
and  who  are  susceptible  to  injury, 
even  to  death  in  some  cases. 

This  is  a  subject  that  is  in  need  of 
the  most  careful  review  and  study,  to 
be  sure  that,  as  a  government,  we 
come  up  with  a  procedure,  a  process, 
for  labeling  or  warning  about  the  use 
of  these  agents,  or  maybe  even  re- 
stricting their  use,  so  that  the  chances 
of  harm  to  public  will  be  lessened— 
eliminated,  possibly. 

Knowing  that  problem,  therefore, 
the  committee  provided  this  language 
in  its  report: 

Sulfiting  agents— Given  the  fact  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  received 
reporU  of  21  deaths  involving  the  use  of  sul- 
fites, and  over  800  reports  involving  other 
injuries,  the  Committee  remains  extremely 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  sulfites  as  a 
food  additive.  The  Committee  commends 
FDA  for  instituting  action  to  ban  the  use  of 
sulfites  on  fresh  fruiu  and  vegetables  and 
urges  the  earliest  implementation  of  the 
ban.  .    ..    . 

The  Committee  further  understands  that 
the  Commissioner  is  considering  the  safety 
of  sulfites  in  two  other  areas— the  use  on 
potatoes  and  all  other  uses-and  it  will 
expect  FDA  to  continue  its  safety  review  of 
sulfites  and  report  to  the  Committee  in  a 
timely  manner. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  sug- 
gesting that  not  only  should  this  lan- 
guage be  changed  to  include  a  date. 
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but  also,  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  deadline  date  be  includ- 
ed in  the  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to 
the  amendment  as  it  is  proposed  by 
the  Senator,  although  I  am  very  sym- 
pathetic to  and  share  with  him  the 
concern  he  has  expressed  about  the 
need  for  timely  action  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  We  demand 
that  in  the  language  of  our  report.  We 
insist  that  the  ban  on  the  use  of  sul- 
fites on  fruits  and  vegetables  be  imple- 
mented at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

What  I  hope  we  will  refrain  from 
doing,  however,  is  getting  ourselves 
into  the  business  of  substituting  our 
decisions  on  effective  dates  for  the  de- 
cisions of  the  administrators  of  this 
program.  They  are  best  suited  to  make 
a  decision  of  that  kind.  They  have 
direct  access  to  the  scientific  informa- 
tion, the  studies  that  are  ongoing,  and 
those  that  have  been  completed.  That 
is  their  job.  That  is  really  not  our  job. 

I  hope  that,  especially  on  a  bill  that 
simply  provides  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  that  agency,  we  not  get  into 
the  business  of  legislating  and  direct- 
ing in  an  area  that  is  so  sensitive  and 
has  such  an  impact  £is  such  a  decision 
would  have. 

It  could  be— and  I  urge  the  Senator 
to  consider— that  we  may  be  able  to 
amend  the  language  to  make  it  reflect 
a  stronger  concern  over  the  urgency  of 
the  matter.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
this  language  is  the  best  possible  lan- 
guage to  include  in  the  report  on  this 
subject.  Maybe  the  Senator  has  a 
better  idea,  and  if  he  does  I  am  willing 
to  discuss  it  with  him.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  way  to  improve  the  language 
in  our  report.  But  I  hope  we  could  re- 
frain, in  this  instance,  from  putting  a 
deadline  date  in  the  bill. 

That  is  the  problem  I  have  with  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  date 
was  previously  set  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  2  years  ago.  Let  me 
read  from  the  report  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  last  Congress.  It  says: 

Sulfiting  agents.— The  Committee  is  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  and  pace  of  FDA's 
safety  evaluation  of  sulfiting  agents.  The 
agency's  July  1982  proposal  to  declare  these 
chemicals  as  safe  was  based  on  a  study  of 
the  relevant  scientific  literature  completed 
back  in  1976.  In  recent  months  there  has 
been  a  report  of  at  least  one  death  which  is 
suspected  of  being  a  result  of  a  reaction  to 
sulfite-treated  food.  Therefore,  the  Commit- 
tee expects  FDA.  within  the  funds  and  re- 
sources at  the  agency's  disposal,  to  expedite 
its  .safely  evaluation  of  sulfiting  agents.  The 
Committee  urges  that  FDA  set  aside  what- 
ever funds  and  staff  resources  are  necessary 
to  publish  a  final  rule  governing  the  uses  of 
these  agents  by  the  end  of  1985. 

So,  2  years  ago.  when  we  had  one  re- 
ported death,  a  specific  date  was  set. 


Now  we  have  21  reported  deaths  and 
800  reports  of  serious  adverse  reac- 
tions, including  a  coma  and  irreversi- 
ble brain  damage;  and  now  all  we  do  is 
tell  the  FDA  that  we  want  them  to 
proceed  in  a  timely  fashion.  And 
timely  to  the  FDA  sometimes  means 
never.  In  this  case,  I  am  a  little  more 
hopeful  since  according  to  their  inter- 
nal work  schedule,  they  are  planning 
on  the  end  of  1987. 

It  is  curious  to  me  how  it  can  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  us  to  set  a  firm 
date  when  we  have  one  reported  death 
and  then  turn  around  when  we  have 
21  reported  deaths  and  800  serious  in- 
juries and  eliminate  any  mention  of 
that  deadline  and  just  say  let  us  pro- 
ceed in  a  timely  fashion;  particularly 
when  the  FDA  has  shown  that  it 
cannot  proceed  in  a  timely  fashion  on 
this  matter. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  more  detail. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  latest  two  people 
to  die  as  a  result  of  sulfites. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment  and  a 
question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Before  going  into 
that  detail,  and  I  apologize  for  inter- 
rupting, because  I  do  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  leadership  in  the 
area  of  using  sulfite  agents  in  food  and 
I  know  from  my  own  personal  conver- 
sations with  him  of  his  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  foods  and  I 
think  that  is  expressed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Senator's  bill,  S.  573. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  share  the 
Senator's  concern  and  in  addition  to 
the  concern  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  consume  the  products,  I  have  a 
concern,  tofi,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does,  with  the  industries  which  use 
sulfiting  agents  to  produce  those 
foods. 

I.  of  course,  have  a  very  keen  inter- 
est with  respect  to  the  potato  dehy- 
drating industry  in  Idaho  and  in  other 
States  as  well  that  make  use  of  sulfit- 
ing agents  to  extend  the  life  of  potato 
products. 

In  the  potato  granulating  industry, 
the  need  for  sulfiting  agents  is  critical. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  process- 
ing of  granulated  potatoes,  sulfiting 
agents  must  be  used.  At  this  time 
there  is  no  acceptable  alternative 
available.  The  potential  damages  to 
the  potato  industry  from  a  ban  on  sul- 
fite agents  must  be  weighed  against 
the  danger  posed  to  sulfite-sensitlve 
individuals. 

Sulfites  have  been  used  as  an  addi- 
tive in  dehydrated  potatoes  for  more 
than  30  years,  and  in  that  time  there 
has  been  no  substantiated  case  of  al- 
lergic reaction  to  that  product  by  a 
sulfite-sensitive  individual.  Recent  re- 
search and  ongoing  research  by  the 
Food  Research  Institute  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  by  Dr.  Steve  Taylor 
has  shown  that  dehydrated  potatoes 
are  not  a  food  that  affects  sulfite-sen- 


sitive individuals.  Even  the  FDA 
admits  that  dehydrated  potatoes  have 
not  been  implicated  in  any  sulfite-sen- 
sitivity  reactions. 

I  know  that  in  the  Senator's  bill.  S. 
573,  dehydrated  potatoes  are  specifi- 
cally exempt  from  a  ban  on  sulfite  use. 
I  judge  from  that  from  my  own  con- 
versations that  the  Senator  has  con- 
cluded that  the  evidence  is  persuasive 
that  there  is  no,  at  least— let  me  put  it 
in  the  other  context— that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  damage  even  to  sensitive 
persons  in  the  population  from  the  use 
of  sulfites  in  potato  products.  Am  I 
not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  evidence  indicates 
that  there  are  no  confirmed  deaths  as 
a  result  of  freeze-dried  dehydrated, 
granulated  potatoes  containing  sul- 
fites. 

The  evidence  is  not  entirely  clear 
with  respect  to  adverse  reactions  but 
because  this  particular  use  is  one  for 
which  a  substitute  is  not  readily  avail- 
able and  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  evidence  of  deaths  here,  the  bill  I 
introduced  did  carve  out  this  excep- 
tion. 

But  we  do  want  the  FDA  to  look 
carefully  at  the  matter  to  see  what  the 
evidence  really  shows,  and  this  is  a  de- 
cision for  them  to  make  and  one 
uniquely  inappropriately  for  us  to 
make. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  on  that 
question? 

Mr.  GORE.  Surely. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  able  Senator. 

My  understanding  is  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  FDA  will  make  a  pro- 
posed rule  in  December  of  this  year, 
that  they  are  ahead  of  the  date  the 
Senator  has  established. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  quite  cor- 
rect, with  respect  to  this  single  item. 
However,  there  are  21  other  food  cate- 
gories that  have  not  been  examined  by 
the  FDA  and  they  are  dragging  their 
feet  on  them.  There  are  1  million 
Americans  out  there  who  are  highly 
sensitive  to  these  chemicals  and  what 
we  want  to  say  to  FDA  is,  "Come  on, 
give  it  a  little  higher  priority,  and  let's 
get  moving  on  this  thing." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
back. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  a  matter  of  concern 
for  many. 

But  I  just  want  to  make  the  point 
that  as  far  as  dehydrated  potatoes  are 
concerned,  the  studies  are  further 
along,  they  are  more  comfortable  with 
the  data  base.  They  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  suitable  alterna- 
tive that  can  be  used  and,  therefore, 
both  the  Senator  and  I  would  conclude 
at  this  time  probably  that  FDA  is 
likely  not  to  move  but  they  have  a  ca- 


pacity to  move  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  sulfiting  agents  in  the  potato  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  v. ill  allow 
me  to  comment  on  that.  I  want  to  clar- 
ify for  the  record  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  FDA  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  ban  uses  of  this  kind.  If 
their  studies  indicate  that  the  public 
can  be  adequately  protected  through 
the  use  of  other  measures,  such  as 
mandating  low  levels  of  sulfites  below 
those  levels  which  are  known  to  cause 
some  harm,  or  even  labeling  for  this 
single  use.  that  might  well  be  an  ap- 
propriate action. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So  that  sensitive  in- 
dividuals who  know  that  they  have 
the  possibility  of  allergic  reactions  will 
be  able  to  know  that  this  product  had 
been  treated  by  sulfites  and  avoid  its 
use  if  they  are  in  that  target  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  want  to  pre- 
judge the  correct  decisions  in  some- 
thing as  complicated  as  this,  but  I 
think  they  should  move  forward,  and 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  with  re- 
spect to  the  dehydrated  granulated  po- 
tatoes I  think  are  well  taken.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  him. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  the 
Senator's  desire  to  prod  the  FDA  into 
doing  something  else. 

I  would  express  a  more  broad,  gener- 
al concern  that  if.  indeed,  they  are  not 
comfortable  with  the  factual  basis 
upon  which  to  make  a  ruling  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  products,  they 
might  well  feel  compelled  to  issue  a 
blanket  rulemaking  without  the  de- 
tailed data  with  respect  to  individual 
products,  and  we  might  indeed  run 
into  the  problem  where  setting  an  ar- 
bitrary date  which  they  cannot  meet 
adequately  would  force  them  into  ac- 
tions that  would  be  successfully  chal- 
lenged in  court  as  being  overbroad 
based  upon  the  factual  basis  that  they 
have. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  re- 
search that  is  going  on.  I  hope  it  will 
continue  that  research.  We  will  learn 
more  about  it. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  com- 
mending the  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  area,  but  I  do  express  some 
concern  as  to  whether  the  knowledge 
base,  the  factural  base  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  move  by  the  date  that  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Senator  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  contribution  to  this 
debate,  and  I  greatly  respect  the  study 
he  has  given  this  matter,  and  our  dis- 
agreement lies  within  a  narrow  range. 
But  in  responding  to  some  comments 
made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho, 
let  me  assure  him  and  my  other  col- 
leagues that  the  date  set  by  the 
amendment  is  not  arbitrary.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 


ices has  published  a  lengthy  task  force 
report  entitled  "The  Reexamination 
of  the  GRAS  Status  of  Sulfiting 
Agents.  "  This  was  published  in  Janu- 
ary 1985.  Based  on  this  document,  in 
the  Regulatory  Program  for  the  U.S. 
Government  published  by  OMB.  they 
have  set  forth  their  own  work  sched- 
ule of  where  sulfiting  agents  are  con- 
cerned. According  to  this  schedule, 
they  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  feasi- 
ble to  complete  the  study  called  for  in 
this  amendment  by  August  1986.  This 
amendment  would  merely  move  that 
date  up  2  months. 

Let  me  say  that  the  effect  of  an 
amendment  like  this  is  very  clear. 
What  it  does  is  encourage  the  FDA  to 
assign  more  resources  to  this  task  and 
give  it  a  little  bit  higher  priority. 

Now.  why  do  we  want  to  do  that?  I 
have  said  it  before  and  I  will  say  it 
again.  1  million  Americans  face  the 
threat  of  death  or  serious  incapacitat- 
ing if  they  consume  these  chemicals. 
Now  why  not  urge  them  to  speed  this 
thing  up?  We  know  they  could  do  it. 
They  know  they  can  do  it  because 
thev  have  published  this  schedule. 

So  I  would  say  that  this  issue  seems 
very  clear  to  me.  There  are  competing 
concerns.  There  are  the  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  a  moment  ago  on 
the  one  hand  and  there  are  the  con- 
cerns about  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  1  million  Americans  at  risk.  Do  we 
want  to  say  to  those  1  million  Ameri- 
cans: "You  will  continue  to  be  at  risk 
indefinitely  because  we  do  not  want  to 
urge  FDA  to  speed  up  their  work"? 

A  vote  to  table  this  amendment 
would  be  a  message  to  those  1  million 
Americans,  saying  to  them:  "We  don't 
care  quite  enough  about  the  health 
risks  that  you  face  to  urge  the  FDA  to 
finish  this  thing  8  months  from  now." 
It  would  be  a  message  saying:  "We 
are  a  little  more  concerned  about  the 
possible  harm  that  could  come  within 
the  FDA  or  industry  of  them  speeding 
up  their  work.'" 

I  think  it  is  pretty  clear.  Let  me  read 
you  the  cases  of  the  last  two  people 
who  died. 

On  July  30  of  this  year,  Ann  Welt- 
man.  30  years  old,  of  Los  Angeles, 
walked  into  a  restaurant  and  ordered 
some  hash  brown  potatoes.  The  hash 
brown  potatoes  killed  her.  She  knew 
she  was  sensitive  to  sulfites  and  she 
asked  the  owner  of  the  restaurant. 
"Do  you  use  sulfites?"  And  the  owner 
of  the  restaurant  said,  "No.  we  don't 
use  sulfites." 

What  the  restaurant  did  not  know 
was  that  processor  had  put  sulfites  on 
the  hash  brown  potatoes.  They  took 
them  off  the  grill  and  served  them  to 
Ann  Weltman  and  the  hash  brown  po- 
tatoes killed  Ann  Weltman. 

There  are  a  million  others  like  her 
out  there.  Do  we  want  to  tell  the  rest 
of  them:  "You  might  die  because  we 
dont  want  to  rush  up  the  FDA.  We 
don't  want  to  hurry  them  along.  Just 


hold  your  horses  and  play  Russian 
roulette  with  hash  brown  potatoes  for 
the  next  2  years  or  longer?" 

The  second  case  was  in  Dallas.  TX. 
the  second  of  these  most  recent  cases. 
Daniel  Tsevat.  33  years  old,  of  Dallas. 
He  walked  into  a  restaurant  and  or- 
dered a  nice  meal,  ordered  a  bottle  of 
wine  with  his  meal,  German  wine.  He 
poured  a  glass  of  wine  and  drank  the 
wine.  The  wine  killed  him.  because  it 
had  sulfites  in  it  and  because  he  is  one 
of  the  1  million  who  are  ultrasensitive 
to  sulfites. 

What  do  we  say  to  the  rest  of  them? 
What  do  we  say  to  the  rest  of  the  1 
million?  "Hold  your  horses.  Just  play 
Russian  roulette  with  German  wine 
for  2  years  or  more  because  we  don't 
want  to  rush  up  the  FDA." 

What  does  this  amendment  do?  It 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  ban  the 
sulfites  in  these  uses.  No.  it  is  not  an 
amendment  that  goes  that  far.  We  are 
talking  about  something  that  is  very 
mild  here.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  Senate  would  not  just  accept  this 
amendment.  We  have  1  million  Ameri- 
cans out  there  who  face  the  threat  of 
death  or  permanent  brain  damage  or 
going  into  a  coma  just  from  eating  a 
meal  at  a  restaurant  or  drinking  some 
wine.  And  all  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  00  is  to  say  to  the  FDA:  "You 
have  to  complete  your  evaluation  of 
these  life-threatening  chemicals  and 
publish  proposed  rules  2  months  earli- 
er than  your  own  internal  documents 
say  you  plan  to  do  it." 

Come  on.  What  is  unreasonable  or 
radical  about  that?  If  we  care  about 
the  threat  facing  these  1  million 
Americins,  we  will  vote  in  favor  of  this 
aunendment. 

Now  let  me  say  again  that  previously 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
agreed  that  we  should  set  a  date  and 
they  set  a  date  in  their  report  lan- 
guage. But  that  did  not  do  any  good 
because  the  FDA  just  ignored  the 
report  language. 

When  the  FDA  decided  to  ignore  the 
report  language,  did  the  committee  get 
upset?  No,  evidently  not.  because  the 
report  language  the  following  year 
took  out  the  deadline  and  just  called 
upon  them  to  expedite  the  study. 
Well,  they  did  not  expedite  the  study. 
So  did  the  committee  get  upset?  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  know,  in  the  report 
language  this  year,  the  language  was 
toned  down  even  more  and  instead  of 
setting  a  date,  instead  of  telling  them 
to  expedite  it,  the  report  just  says, 
"Do  it  in  a  timely  fashion." 

Well,  bureaucrats  understand  the 
nuances  of  those  kinds  of  words.  But 
the  one  million  Americans  at  risk  do 
not  understand  the  nuances  of  those 
kinds  of  words  because  they  have  not 
been  here  and  seen  how  agencies  and 
departments  downtown  feel  like  they 
can  just  ignore  report  language. 
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So,  on  behalf  of  the  1  million  Ameri- 
cans at  risk  and  on  behalf  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  cosponsored  the  bill 
and  this  amendment,  which  include, 
let  mt  say  again.  Senator  Goldwater. 
Senator  Stennis.  Senator  Baucus. 
Senator  Durenberger,  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  Senator  Metzenbaum.  Senator 
BiNGAMAN.  and  Senator  Burdick.  I 
again  ask  the  Senate  for  favorable 
action  on  this  amendment— 21  deaths, 
800  adverse  reactions,  including  ana- 
phylaxis, coma,  and  irreversible  brain 
damage. 

I  personally  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
easiest  amendments  to  vote  for  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  Every  single  Member 
of  this  Senate  has  constituents  who 
are  threatened  with  death  if  they  walk 
in  and  order  some  hash  brown  pota- 
toes or  wine  or  some  of  the  other 
items  on  the  lengthy  list  that  I  read 
into  the  Record  not  long  ago. 

And  what  is  the  argument  against 
doing  this?  The  argument,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  the  life-threatening 
consequences  for  these  1  million 
Americans  are  less  important  than  the 
concern  that  the  bureaucracy  might 
not  be  able  to  handle  a  2-month  speed- 
up in  their  internal  work  schedule. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  Member 
of  this  body  can  balance  those  two 
concerris  on  the  scales  of  justice,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  neces- 
sity to  avoid  discombobulating  the  bu- 
reaucracy should  take  precedence  over 
the  threat  to  the  life  and  health  of  1 
million  Americans.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that.  So  I  hope  that  when  the 
vote  comes  on  this  amendment  my  col- 
leagues will  see  it  the  way  I  do,  and 
place  the  top  priority  on  these  1  mil- 
lion Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  debate  this  amendment  fur- 
ther at  this  time,  or  whether  or  not  he 
would  join  me  in  a  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment.  What  is 
the  Senator's  pleasure? 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, to  help  him  secure  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  that  motion,  and  to  have 
the  vote  occur  after  the  votes  that 
have  already  been  ordered  to  occur  be- 
ginning at  2:30.  I  had  hoped  we  would 
be  able  to  work  out  some  compromise, 
or  some  arrangement  that  would  be 
satisfactory  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  do  not  know  what  this  is. 
We  have  made  some  suggestions  about 
strengthening  the  language  in  the 
committee  report,  and  we  have  not 
been  encouraged  with  that.  I  am  told 
now  that  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  is 
willing  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  a  letter  that  would  urge 


the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
expedite  the  research,  and  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  in  the  sulfiting 
agents  area.  I  do  not  know  what  else 
we  can  do  other  than  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  am  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  be  glad  to  offer 
a  compromise,  and  that  would  be  to 
change  the  date  in  the  amendment  to 
comply  precisely  with  the  date  sug- 
gested by  the  FDA  in  this  public  docu- 
ment which  is  the  regulatory  program 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  relish 
that  prospect. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  GORE.  August  of  1986. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  amendment 
now,  as  drawn,  requires  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  June  of  1986. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  That  is  2 
months  faster  than  they  have  publicly 
declared  in  their  schedule. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
still  have  a  reluctance  to  write  into  the 
bill  the  legislative  date  beyond  or 
about  which  the  agency  has  to  act  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  They  tell  us  that 
they  are  going  to  act  by  that  date  as 
the  Senator  says  in  his  discussions  of 
the  issue.  I  believe  them.  I  think  they 
will  act.  I  think  they  want  to  act  expe- 
ditiously. They  told  us  that  they  con- 
sider this  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  expedite 
it.  With  our  language  in  the  report 
urging  immediate  action  as  prompt  as 
possible.  I  think  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  actions  of  the  agency. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  way 
to  work  this  out.  Mr.  President,  assum- 
ing there  are  no  other  Senators  who 
want  to  discuss  the  issue,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  on  the  amendment  will  occur  fol- 
lowing the  2:30  p.m.  vote  on  the  two 
previous  amendments. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
lay  aside  the  pending  business  and 
turn  to  S.  1730,  the  reconciliation  bill. 


until  not  to  exceed  2:30  p.m.  today, 
and  for  debate  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONSOLIDATED  OMNIBUS 

BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1985 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1730). 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
brief  statement  about  title  III  of  the 
pending  reconciliation  bill.  This  title  is 
the  submission  from  the  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
to  meet  the  reconciliation  require- 
ments. The  savings  from  the  submis- 
sion are  nearly  $8.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $10.5  billion  in  outlays 
over  3  years. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  sub- 
mitted the  following  items  essentially 
as  assumed  in  the  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Joint  Resolution: 

First,  termination  of  direct  Federal 
loans  through  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  under  the  Section  108  Program 
of  Community  Development  Block 
Grants,  while  maintaining  authority 
for  private  sector  financing  of  guaran- 
teed loans. 

Second,  authorization  of  the  neces- 
sary reduction  in  public  housing  oper- 
ating subsidies. 

Third,  authorization  of  forgiveness 
of  public  housing  debt  of  approximate- 
ly $14  billion. 

Fourth,  authorization  of  the  re- 
quired reduction  in  over-all  loan  levels 
in  the  Farnicrs  Home  Administration 
Rural  Housing  Programs  with  new  au- 
thority for  selling  loans  directly  to  the 
public. 

In  addition,  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  make  changes  in  the 
UDAG  selection  criteria  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  program  more  equitable.  I 
support  the  UDAG  program,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  changed  even 
more  toward  awarding  grants  on  the 
merits  of  the  project.  The  program 
would  then  achieve  more  "bang  for 
the  buck"  with  increasingly  limited 
economic  development  dollars.  My 
personal  preference  would  have  been 
to  work  within  the  strict  parameters 
of  reconciliation  and  then  come  back 
to  a  separate  housing  bill  that  accom- 
plishes that  further  change  in  the 
UDAG  selection  system. 

I  also  point  out  for  the  record  that 
the  House  Banking  Committee  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  requirements  of 
reconciliation  and  submitted  226  pages 
of  substantive  legislation  now  in  the 
companion  House  reconciliation  bill. 
Reconciliation  should  not  be  a  proce- 
dure for  rewriting  the  housing  laws 
and  creating  new  programs.  Such  sub- 
stantive legislative  provisions  are 
simply  not  acceptable  in  conference  on 
a  reconciliation  bill.  If  the  House 
passes  a  separate  housing  bill  under 


the  normal  procedures,  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senate  will  go  to  a  conference  and 
consider  substantive  housing  law 
changes. 

TITLE  I  or  S.    1730 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
under  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  was  instructed  to 
recommend  changes  in  legislation 
under  its  jurisdiction  that  would  result 
in  outlay  savings  of  $7.9  billion  over 
the  3  fiscal  years  1986  through  1988. 
The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee are  contained  in  title  I  of  S.  1730. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  these  provi- 
sions, if  enacted,  would  achieve  savings 
for  the  3  fiscal  years  of  $8,084  billion. 
Title  I  makes  changes  in  three  areas: 
First,  mandatory  sale  for  export  of 
dairy  products  owned  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  second,  the 
Food  Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion Programs,  and  third  agricultural 
credit. 

The  major  portion  of  the  savings 
would  be  achieved  through  the  provi- 
sions involving  agricultural  credit  and 
would  provide  savings  over  the  3-year 
period  of  $7,167  billion.  The  3-year 
savings  from  the  Food  Stamp  and 
dairy  sales  provisions  would  total  $586 
million  and  $331  million,  respectively. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  PROVISIONS 

The  provisions  in  S.  1730  that  relate 
to  agricultural  credit  were  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  in  connection 
with  the  committee's  formulation  of 
the  1985  farm  bill,  S.  1714.  S.  1714  was 
developed  as  a  result  of  numerous 
hearings  held  by  the  committee  on  the 
continuing  crisis  in  American  agricul- 
ture. 

In  developing  the  agricultural  credit 
provisions  included  in  title  I  of  S.  1730, 
the  objective  was  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration [FmHA]  loan  programs  that 
directly  benefit  agricultural  producers 
in  this  country  while  reducing  Federal 
expenditures. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  meets 
the  objective  very  well. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  AUTHORIZATION  OF  FARM 
OWNERSHIP  AND  OPERATING  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  agricultural  credit,  the  au- 
thorization for  FmHA  Farm  Owner- 
ship and  Farm  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
grams would  be  consolidated;  $4  bil- 
lion would  be  authorized  annually  for 
these  programs  for  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1988.  These  authorizations 
would  be  apportioned  between  insured 
loans  and  guaranteed  loans  as  follows: 

First,  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $2  billion 
would  be  provided  for  insured  loans 
and  $2  billion  for  guaranteed  loans. 

Second,  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $1.5  bil- 
lion would  be  designated  for  insured 
loans  and  $2.5  for  guaranteed  loans. 


Third,  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $1  billion 
would  be  designated  for  insured  loans 
and  $3  billion  for  guaranteed  loans. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Loan  Program  is  the  primary 
source  of  savings  under  the  legislation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  transfer  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  designated  for  guar- 
anteed loans  to  the  insured  loan  pro- 
gram. 

AVAILABILITY  Of  DIRECT  LOANS  TO  NEW 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  BORROWERS 

The  legislation  would  ensure  that 
eligibility  for  insured  loans  could  not 
be  restricted  to  current  borrowers,  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
planned  to  do  by  regulation.  This  pro- 
vision is  very  important  in  view  of  the 
current  agricultural  crisis  in  the 
United  States.  If  eligibility  were  to  be 
so  restricted  at  this  time,  it  could  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  a  large  number 
of  our  farmers  and  ranchers  who  do 
not  qualify  for  commercial  or  guaran- 
teed loans  because  their  current  cash 
flow  cannot  support  repayments  at 
the  current  rates  of  interest  on  such 
loans.  If  FmHA  loans  having  favorable 
interest  rates  are  available,  a  number 
of  these  agricultural  producers  would 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  overcom- 
ing economic  stress  and  continuing  in 
business. 

INTEREST  RATE  BUY-DOWN  PROGRAM 

The  legislation  also  contains  a 
number  of  other  provisions  that  would 
help  alleviate  the  financial  problems 
of  American  agricultural  producers,  in- 
cluding a  program  for  interest-rate  re- 
ductions on  FmHA  guaranteed  loans. 

The  program  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  contracts  with 
lending  institutions  that  reduce  the  in- 
terest rate  on  guaranteed  loans  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  years.  The  con- 
tract would  specify  the  amount  by 
which  the  interest  rate  on  such  loans 
would  be  reduced.  The  Secretary 
would  pay  the  lender  not  more  than  50 
percent.  The  Secretary  would  pay  the 
lender  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  making  the  reduction.  Any 
payment  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  program  could  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  reducing  the  annual  rate  of  interest 
by  more  than  2  percent. 

The  interest  rate  buy-down  progam 
would  be  available  only  to  borrowers 
who  cannot  locally  obtain  sufficient 
credit  under  reasonable  rates  and 
terms  to  meet  their  actual  needs.  In 
addition,  a  borrower  would  be  required 
to  have  an  estimated  cash  income  for 
the  following  12-month  period  equal 
to,  or  in  excess  of,  the  estimated  cash 
expenses  to  be  incurred  by  the  borrow- 
er during  such  period.  The  program 
would  not.  however,  be  available  to  a 
borrower  if  the  borrower  could  other- 
wise make  payments  on  the  guaran- 
teed loan  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  bill  would  authorize  up  to  $490 
million  from  the  agricultural  credit  in- 
surance fund  to  be  used  to  carry  out 


the  program.  This  authorization  level 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  effectu- 
ate an  interest  rate  reduction  of  4  per- 
cent for  3  years  on  approximately  $8 
billion  of  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
FmHA.  The  program  is  designed  to 
deal  directly  with  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  facing  many  agricultural 
producers  today— that  is,  the  problem 
of  high  rates  of  interest  on  outstand- 
ing indebtedness.  By  reducing  the  rate 
of  interest  on  guaranteed  loans,  the 
program  would  provide  immediate  as- 
sistance to  thousands  of  financially 
troubled  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
United  States. 


EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

The  legislation  would  make  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  Emergency 
Loan  Program  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  These 
changes  are  expected  to  reduce  Feder- 
al outlays  under  the  program  with  no 
significant  adverse  effect  on  agricul- 
ture. The  provisions  would,  among 
other  things,  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  make  emergency 
loans  to  producers  who  can  receive 
credit  elsewhere  and  encourage  the 
use  of  Federal  crop  insurance  by  pre- 
cluding the  making  of  a  loan  on  the 
basis  of  the  loss  of  a  crop  that  could 
have  been  covered  by  such  insurance. 

The  limit  on  the  size  of  an  emergen- 
cy loan  under  the  program  would  be 
reduced  to  $200,000  for  each  disaster. 
Current  law  provides  for  similar  limits 
of  $500,000.  The  total  amount  of  in- 
debtedness that  a  borrower  could  have 
outstanding  under  the  program  would 
be  reduced  to  $400,000. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

Under  current  law,  there  is  limited 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  debt 
obligations  of  FmHA  borrowers.  The 
legislation  would  broaden  this  author- 
ity   to    provide    the    Secretary    with 
greater  flexibility  to  compromise  re- 
payment obligations.  This  would  allow 
the  Secretary  and  the  borrower,  prior 
to  any  liquidation  of  the  loan,  to  nego- 
tiate  what  assets  the  borrower  may 
retain  as  the  result  of  the  liquidation. 
Currently,  a  boi  rower  is  required  to 
liquidate    all    property    securing    the 
loan  until  the  debt  is  settled.  In  some 
cases,   the   indebtedness   exceeds   the 
value    of    the    collateral,    which    can 
result  in  the  borrower  remaining  liable 
for  substantial  loan  repayments  even 
after   all   the   property   securing   the 
loan  is  liquidated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  little  incentive  for  a 
borrower  to  voluntarily  liquidate,  and 
often    the    Government    becomes    in- 
volved in  protracted  legal  proceedings 
to  liquidate  the  loan. 

With  the  new  expanded  authority  to 
settle  debts,  the  Secretary  would  be 
able  to  negotiate,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  agreements  that  would  allow  se- 
verely delinquent  borrowers  to  retain 
some        property— including        their 

home— in  order  that  the  borrower  may 
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make  a  transition  from  agriculture  to 
another  means  of  livelihood— thereby 
permitting  FmHA  loans  to  be  liquidat- 
ed in  a  more  timely  manner. 

RELEASE  OF  NORMAL  INCOME  SECURITY 

The  legislation  would  also  require 
the  Secretary  to  release  from  the 
normal  income  security  for  a  PmHA 
loan  amounts  that  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  pay  essential 
household  and  farm  operating  ex- 
penses unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  loan  should  be  liquidat- 
ed. Such  security  consists  of.  among 
other  things,  crops  produced  on  the 
farm  by  the  borrower. 

When  the  crops  securing  the  loan 
are  sold,  the  borrower  generally 
repays  the  indebtedness.  However,  the 
sale  of  the  crops,  in  some  cases,  does 
not  generate  sufficient  proceeds  to 
allow  the  borrower  to  repay  the  loan 
and  have  enough  money  left  over  to 
cover  necessary  living  and  operating 
expenses.  In  such  cases,  the  borrower 
would  be  allowed  to  receive  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  enough  money  to 
meet  these  essential  expenses.  The  re- 
lease of  the  funds  would  help  many 
farmers  to  continue  their  operation 
and  meet  essential  expenses  without 
undue  financial  stress. 

DISPOSITION  AND  LEASING  OF  FARMLAND  IN  THE 
INVENTORY  OF  THE  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Because  of  the  continuing  financial 
crisis  in  American  agriculture,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  had  liq- 
uidated an  increasingly  large  number 
of  loans,  and  as  a  result,  the  inventory 
of  farms  owned  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  vastly  increased. 
Prior  to  1981.  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration had  never  owned  more 
than  260  farms.  By  April  1984,  the  in- 
ventory increased  to  2.135  farms  with 
506.642  acres  in  total.  The  number  of 
farms  in  FmHA  inventory  currently  is 
around  3,000. 

The  legislation  would  make  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  the 
manner  in  which  such  farmland  is 
leased  or  sold  by  the  Secretary.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  the  following: 

First,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
farmland  would  be  first  offered  for 
sale  or  lease  to  operators  of  family- 
sized  farms. 

Second,  farmland  may  be  leased, 
with  the  option  to  purchase,  to  opera- 
tors of  family-sized  farms. 

Third,  farmland  would  be  offered 
for  sr'e  at  a  price  that  reflects  the 
annua;  income  that  may  be  expected 
from  farming  the  land. 

Fourth,  in  leasing  farmland,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  a  previous  owner 
or  operator  of  the  farm  if  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  such  opera- 
tor will  be  successful  in  the  proposed 
farming  operation. 

Fifth,  farmland  may  be  sold  through 
installment  sales  contracts  or  similar 


devises  if  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  land  is  protected. 

Sixth,  if  the  farmland  is  in  tracts 
larger  than  that  necessary  for  family- 
sized  operations,  the  land  would  have 
to  be  subdivided  and  sold  in  units  suit- 
able to  such  operations. 

The  legislation  would  help  to  ensure 
that  family  farmers  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  farmland 
from  the  Government  at  affordable 
prices  and  that  such  farmers  would 
not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  large  operators  or 
nonfarmers  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional farmland. 

OTHER  CREDIT  PROVISIONS  BENEFITTING 
FARMERS  AND  RANCHERS 

Several  provisions  are  designed  to  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  assist  farmers  and 
ranchers.  These  include: 

First.  Improved  procedures  for  the 
prompt  processing  of  loan  applications 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Second.  Improved  appeals  proce- 
dures for  prompt  and  fair  review  of  ad- 
verse determinations  affecting  FmHA 
borrowers. 

Third.  Availability  of  FYnHA  borrow- 
ers of  summary  loan  statements. 

Fourth,  authorization  for  loan  funds 
to  be  used  by  the  borrower  for  train- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  records  of 
farming  and  ranching  operations. 

Fifth,  authorization  for  a  borrower 
to  make  prospective  payments  on  a 
loan  from  the  proceeds  of  the  lease  or 
sale  of  mineral  rights  from  real  estate 
that  secures  the  loan. 

WATER.  WASTE.  AND  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
LOANS  AND  GRANTS 

The  legislation  would  also  make  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's programs  that  provide 
loans  and  grants  to  rural  communities 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or  im- 
proving water,  waste  disposal,  and 
other  essential  community  facilities. 

Under  current  law,  eligibility  for 
water  and  waste  facility  loans  at  inter- 
est rates  not  to  exceed  5  percent  are 
restricted  to  communities  in  which  the 
median  family  income  is  below  the 
Federal  poverty  line.  This  requirement 
is  very  restrictive  and  precludes  the 
granting  of  assistance  to  many  com- 
munities that  need  to  construct  or  up- 
grade facilities  to  meet  applicable 
health  standards  but  cannot  meet  re- 
payment terms  on  loans  at  higher 
rates  of  interest.  The  bill  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  amending  the 
eligibility  requirement  for  these  loans 
so  that  communities  in  which  the 
median  family  income  is  below  80  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  noniretropolitan 
median  household  income  would  qual- 
ify for  such  loans.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  provide  for  loans  at  rates  be- 
tween 5  and  7  percent  for  communities 
in  which  the  median  family  income 
does  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the 
statewide  standard. 


SUMMARY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
PROVISIONS 

The  agricultural  credit  provisions  of 
S.  1730  would  provide  substantial  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  adversely 
affect  American  agriculture.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  credit  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  provide  direct  and  immediate 
benefits  to  our  nations  financially 
troubled  farmers  and  ranchers.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  stressful  situation 
facing  agriculture,  I  would  note  that 
adjustments  may  be  necessary  in  the 
level  of  loans  authorized  for  certain  of 
the  FmHA  lending  programs  as  the 
Senate  and  the  House  complete  action 
on  the  reconciliation  bill,  the  1985 
farm  bill,  and  the  agriculture  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

POOD  STAMP  AND  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAMS  AMENDMENTS 

The  provisions  of  S.  1730  involving 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the  Commi- 
dity  Distribution  Program,  and  related 
programs  are  identical  to  provisions  in 
the  1985  farm  bill,  S.  1714,  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.  According  to  the 
estimates  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  these  provisions  would  save 
$586  million  during  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989.  The  savings  would 
result  from  amendments  made  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

A  majority  of  the  provisions  that 
would  result  in  savings  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  food  stamp  recipients.  A 
number  of  the  provisions  would,  in 
fact,  be  beneficial  to  certain  eligible 
low-income  households.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions would  result  in  higher  costs  to 
the  States. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  SAVINGS 

The  savings  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram would  be  accomplished  by- 
First  maintaining  the  Puerto  Rico 
nutritional  assistance  block  grant  at 
the  current  level  of  $825  million  per 
fiscal  year— estimated  3-year  savings 
of  $230  million; 

Second,  ending  the  current  exclusion 
from  income  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  of  allowances,  earnings,  and 
payments  under  the  Job  Partnership 
Training  Act— estimated  3-year  savings 
of  $163  million: 

Third,  providing  that  low-income 
energy  assistance  payments  must  be 
considered  in  calculating  a  food  stamp 
household's  excess  shelter  deduction- 
estimated  3-year  savings  of  $165  mil- 
lion: 

Fourth,  authorizing  States  to  collect 
food  stamp  overissuances  that  result 
from  agency-caused  errors— estimated 
3-year  savings  of  $30  million: 

Fifth,  modifying  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  error  rate  sanction  provisions 
to  require  States  with  error  rates  in 
excess  of  5  percent  to  repay  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  sum  of  (A)  75 
percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  benefits 


overissued  between  5  and  7  percent, 
and  (B)  100  percent  of  the  amount 
overissued  in  excess  of  7  percent,  less 
(C)  75  percent  of  value  of  any  overis- 
sued benefits  collected  by  the  States 
that  would  otherwise  be  returned  to 
the  Federal  Government— estimated  3- 
year  savings  of  $41  million:  and 

Sixth,  prohibiting  a  household's 
food  stamp  allotment  from  being  ad- 
justed to  reflect  a  reduction  in  AFDC 
or  SSI  benefits  made  as  a  result  of  the 
receipt  by  such  household  of  a  nonre- 
curring lump-sum  payment— estimated 
3-year  savings  of  $18  million. 

OTHER  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  PROVISIONS 

The  food  stamp  provisions  would 
make  numerous  other  changes  in  the 
program  most  of  which  would  have 
little  budgetary  impact. 

Among  other  things,  the  legislation 
would— 

First,  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
Stale  and  local  sales  taxes  upon  food 
stamp  transactions.  Currently,  such 
taxes  are  imposed  in  about  17  States. 
This  prohibition  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  revenue  in  those  States.  Howev- 
er, the  imposition  of  sales  taxes  on 
food  stamp  purchases  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  food  stamp  recipients'  bene- 
fits by  the  rate  of  the  tax  imposed, 
which  may  be  as  high  as  6  percent. 
This  prohibition  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  taxes  on  food  stamp 
transactions  would  allow  recipients  to 
use  the  full  value  of  their  benefits  for 
food— which  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program: 

Second,  require  States  to  establish 
employment  and  training  programs 
and  place  in  such  programs  25  percent 
of  food  stamp  work  registrants  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1987,  35  percent  of 
such  persons  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  45  percent  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1990.  To  assist  States  in  the 
implementation  of  these  programs, 
the  Federal  Government  would  allo- 
cate to  States  $40  million  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
and  would  share  50  percent  of  any  ad- 
ditional costs  that  a  State  may  incur 
over  its  allocation.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
under  these  levels  of  funding,  the  in- 
creased 3-year  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  $10  million.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  requirement 
may  result  in  higher  administrative 
costs  to  the  States  in  operating  these 
work  and  training  programs.  However, 
if  such  programs  are  successfully  oper- 
ated, savings  to  the  States  under  other 
programs,  such  as  AFDC  and  unem- 
ployment compensation,  should  offset 
these  increased  costs; 

Third,  expand  the  definition  of  dis- 
abled member  to  cover  anyone  receiv- 
ing a  Federal  benefit  based  on  a  deter- 
mination of  blindness  and  disability 
under  criteria  similar  to  those  used 
under     the     Supplemental     Security 


Income  Program.  Under  current  law, 
certain  blind  or  disabled  veterans,  rail- 
road retirement  recipients,  and  other 
Federal  program  beneficiaries  are  not 
covered  under  the  definition  of  dis- 
abled member  even  though  they  have 
the  same  degree  of  disability  as  others 
who  are  considered  blind  and  disabled 
for  Food  Stamp  Program  purposes. 
The  expanded  definition  would  ensure 
that  all  similarly  blind  or  disabled  per- 
sons who  receive  benefits  under  Feder- 
al law  would  be  treated  the  same 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Program; 

Fourth,  provide  for  categorical  eligi- 
bility under  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
for  most  AFDC  and  SSI  recipients: 
and 

Fifth,  require  educational  grants, 
loans,  and  scholarships,  to  the  extent 
that  they  cover  more  than  tuition  and 
mandatory  fees,  to  be  counted  as 
income  if  they  are  provided  in  the 
form  of  a  vendor  payment.  The  costs 
of  required  textbooks  for  courses  cov- 
ered by  such  grants,  loans,  and  schol- 
arships would  not  be  considered  man- 
datory fees  for  this  purpose;  therefore, 
any  portion  of  a  grant,  loan,  or  schol- 
arship paid  to  a  educational  institu- 
tion or  other  supplier  on  behalf  of  a 
student  for  required  textbooks  would 
be  considered  income  for  Food  Stamp 
Program  purposes. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  that  are  intended  to 
reduce  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  for  greater  collec- 
tions by  State  agencies  of  overissued 
benefits.  These  provisions  should  pro- 
vide for  better  administration  of  the 
program  by  the  States. 

COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

S.  1730  would  extend,  through  fiscal 
year  1989.  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
purchase  commodities  for  distribution 
to  institutions,  commodity  supplemen- 
tal food  programs,  disaster  relief 
areas,  summer  camps  for  needy  chil- 
dren, needy  families  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  other  commodity 
distribution  programs. 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

The  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program  would  also  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1989.  This  pro- 
gram provides  food  packages  of  USDA- 
purchased  commodities  to  low-income 
pregnant,  breastfeeding,  and  postpar- 
tum women,  and  infants  and  children 
up  to  6  years  of  age.  The  Commodity 
Supplemental  Food  Program  currently 
operates  in  Nebraska  and  11  other 
States  as  well  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
extend,  through  fiscal  year  1989,  three 
demonstration  food  projects  for  low- 
income  elderly  persons. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  permit  State  agencies  to  serve 
low-income  elderly  persons  when 
unused  caseload  slots  are  available  at 
any  of  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program  sites. 


TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

The  legislation  would  extend  the 
temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program  through  fiscal  year  1987. 

To  assist  States  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  storing  and  distributing  commod- 
ities made  available  to  them  under  the 
program,  Congress  appropriated  $50 
million  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
and  $57  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Under  current  law,  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  the  States  to  match  the 
funds  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Under  S.  1730,  annual  appropria- 
tions of  $50  million  would  be  author- 
ized. However,  beginning  January  1. 
1986,  any  funds  provided  to  a  Slate  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  ap- 
propriation would  be  required  to  be 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  State. 
No  in-kind  contributions  would  be 
counted  as  satisfying  the  matching  re- 
quirement. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  RELATING  COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION 

The  legislation  would  extend  the 
Naitonal  Commodity  Processing  I»ro- 
gram  th-ough  June  30.  1986.  and 
would  authorize  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  to  trarisfer  to 
another  such  organization  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  purchased 
under  section  32  of  Public  Law  74-320 
if  the  other  organization  agrees  to  use 
the  commodities  in  providing  nutrition 
assistance  to  low-income  individuals 
without  cost  or  waste. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1730  relating  to 
the  commodity  distribution  programs 
would  not  have  any  suifficient  budget- 
ary effect. 

EXPORT  SALES  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell,  on  the 
international  market,  150,000  metric 
tons  of  dairy  products  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  during 
each  fiscal  year  1986  through  1988. 
The  sale  prices  for  these  dairy  prod- 
ucts would  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

As  of  September  1,  1985,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  had  un- 
committed inventories  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts with  a  milk  equivalent  of  9.6  bil- 
lion pounds.  These  inventories  include 
149.6  million  pounds  of  butter.  660 
million  pounds  of  American  cheese, 
and  982.4  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk. 

The  sale  of  dairy  products  as  re- 
quired by  this  legislation  would  help 
reduce  these  inventories.  It  would  also 
generate  revenue  for  the  Government 
and  reduce  Government  storage  costs. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office's  es- 
timate of  the  3-year  savings  from  the 
sale  of  these  products  is  $331  million. 

In  recent  years,  exports  of  dairy 
products  from  the  United  States  has 
declined  from  3.988  million  pounds  in 
1982  to  2.938  million  pounds  in  1984. 
The  decline  can  be  partially  attributed 
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to  the  unfair  trade  practices  in  the 
international  market. 

S.  1730  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  compete  on  a  more  equal 
basis  with  countries  that  use  unfair 
trade  practices  to  export  their  dairy 
products.  Such  competition  from  the 
United  States  may  encourage  these 
countries  to  enter  into  negotiations  to 
establish  a  system  for  fair  and  open 
international  dairy  trade. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  title 
I  of  S.  1730  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry would  accomplish  savings  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  the  committee 
was  required  to  make  under  its  recon- 
ciliation instructions.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  responsible,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting its  passage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  if  there  are  quorum  calls, 
the  time  will  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides  under  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  last  part  was  the 
important  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
quorum  call  has  been  in  place  for 
about  an  hour.  It  is  being  charged 
equally  to  both  sides  on  the  budget 
reconciliation  measure. 

Starting  at  2:30.  we  will  have  three 
votes  Lhat  I  know  of  on  motions  to 
table  amendments.  There  has  been 
some  advance  notice  and  I  hope  that 
those  votes  will  move  rather  rapidly.  It 
may  t)e  possible  to  reduce  the  time  on 
the  roll  calls  on  the  second  and  third 
votes  to  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  met  with  the 
President  just  a  few  moments  ago  and 
he  would  like  very  much  to  have  nomi- 
nations confirmed  today.  There  are 
over  5,000  nominations  pending.  They 
have  been  held  for  some  time.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  take  up  that  subject  in  the 
Democratic  caucus.  I  can  indicate  that 
the  President  asked  me  personally  to 
try  to  speed  up  the  process  with  refer- 


ence to  all  nominations.  Hopefully  we 
can  dispose  of  those  today. 

As  indicated,  there  will  not  be  a  late 
night  session  tonight  because  of  an  en- 
gagement that  Members  on  both  sides 
have  which  starts  fairly  early  this 
evening.  We  will  probably  be  in  until 
about  6  or  6:30. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  plesed  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  On  the  question  of 
the  Executive  Calendar,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  there  are  about  5,000  military 
officers  on  that.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Has  an  offer  been 
made  by  the  minority  leader  to  let 
those  go  through? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  was  an  offer  last 
week  to  let  those  go  through,  but  not 
some  70  or  80  others  on  the  calendar, 
yes.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  hold 
any  of  them  up.  We  had  a  meeting 
with  White  House  counsel  and  agreed 
to  a  suggestion  made  by  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  if  there  are  any 
recess  appointments  to  be  made,  both 
majority  and  minority  leaders  be  ad- 
vised well  in  advance  so  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  or  say 
something.  That  seemed  to  satisfy  ev- 
eryone there.  I  hope  that,  based  on 
that  understanding,  those  nomina- 
tions can  be  released,  unless  there  is 
some  specific  reason  not  to  do  so. 

Obviously,  if  a  Senator  or  Senators 
have  problems  with  a  nominee,  they 
have  no  obligation  to  do  anything 
except  to  bring  it  up  and  have  a  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr,  President,  I 
know  the  majority  leader  knows  there 
has  been  strong  feeling  on  this  side 
about  recess  appointments.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  donnybrook.  I  was 
hoping  that  whole  thing  could  be  com- 
promised but  I  was  also  hoping  that  at 
least  until  it  was.  confirmation  on 
these  military  appointments  could  go 
forward.  We  could  do  that  in  about  5 
minutes  and  get  these  military  officers 
off  the  calendar.  I  am  not  involved  In 
that  debate  and  I  do  not  presume  to 
speak  for  the  minority  leader.  He  is 
quite  capable  of  handling  any  discus- 
sion on  that  point. 

Mr.  DOLE,  the  proposal  on  military 
officers  was  only  made  a  few  days  ago. 
They  have  been  held  for  quite  some 
time,  around  30  days.  There  are  a 
number  of  others  that  have  been  held 
for  some  time.  We  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  about  it.  We  would  just  as 
soon  let  them  go.  let  everyone  go. 
unless  there  are  some  specific  objec- 
tions. We  have  one  on  this  side,  one 
nominee  for  ambassador  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  clear. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  He  is  the  one  I 
would  like  to  see  let  go,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  that  feeling. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  majority 
leader  yield  further? 


Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  are  on  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  right  now.  I  had  a  5-  or 
10-minute  statement  I  wanted  to  deliv- 
er on  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill,  unless  somebody  else  wants  to 
speak  on  the  reconciliation  bill  right 
now.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  an  agree- 
ment to  let  me  speak  until  someone 
comes  to  present  something  on  the 
reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Sounds  like  a  winner  to 
me. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  like  to  make 
that  request.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  on  both 
sides  as  it  is  on  the  reconciliation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1986 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  later 
today,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  a  motion 
made  by  Senator  Cochran,  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  to  table  the  Helms 
amendment.  It  is  a  rather  broad 
amendment  which  I  strongly  oppose. 
As  I  understand  it.  he  tries  to  make 
the  agriculture  appropriations  figures 
conform  to  a  yet  unpassed  agriculture 
authorization  bill.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  a  lot  of  items  there  but 
perhaps' none  more  than  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Water  and 
Sewer  Facility  Loans  Program  and  the 
Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
Grants  Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  H.R.  3037.  the  fiscal  year  1986  ag- 
riculture appropriations  bill,  includes 
an  amendment  I  offered  that  was  ac- 
cepted during  the  committee's  markup 
providing  level  funding— in  effect  a 
funding  freeze  instead  of  a  rather  dra- 
matic cut— for  two  vitally  important 
programs  included  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  rural  develop- 
ment insurance  fund.  The  water  and 
sewer  facility  loans  and  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants  enable  thou- 
sands of  rural  communities  to  have  a 
means  of  obtaining  essential  water  and 
sewer  services  which  they  couldn't 
otherwise  afford.  The  bill  now  con- 
tains $340  million  for  the  Water  and 
Sewer  Facility  Loans  Program  and 
$115  million  for  the  Rural  Water  and 
Waste  Disposal  Grants  Program. 
These  levels  are  the  same  as  those  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  and  the  same 
level  provided  for  both  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  I  certainly  recognize 
the  need  for  spending  restraint  and 
commend  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  on  their  fine  efforts 
to  report  a  good  bill  under  such  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize that  these  particular  funding 
levels   do   not   bust   the   budget,    but 


rather  merely  maintain  the  programs 
at  last  year's  levels. 

If  the  Helms  amendment  should  pre- 
vail, the  $340  million  for  the  Water 
and  Sewer  Facilities  Loans  Program 
for  rural  areas  would  be  reduced  to 
$75  million  and  the  $115  million  in  the 
Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
Grants  Program  would  be  totally 
eliminated.  I  want  to  make  a  few 
points  to  dramatize  to  my  colleagues 
how  important,  how  absolutely  essen- 
tial, these  programs  are  to  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

I  speak  as  a  Senator  from  a  rural, 
agricultural  State.  Given  the  current 
critical  state  of  the  rural  economy. 
State  and  local  resources  for  even  the 
most  vital  services  such  as  water  and 
waste  disposal  are  extremely  limited. 
For  rural  communities,  which  are  de- 
fined as  'having  a  population  of  20.000 
citizens  or  less. "  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  frequently  the  only 
available  source  of  assistance. 

To  qualify  for  FmHA  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants,  the  median 
family  income  of  the  area  must  be  a 
mere  $10,650  or  less.  That  is  almost 
below  the  poverty  level.  As  of  August 
1984,  at  least  50  percent  of  Arkansas' 
water  and  waste  projects  required  sig- 
nificant funding  assistance  from 
FmHA  grants.  Even  with  these  funds, 
monthly  water  bills  average  $18  to  $20 
per  customer.  That  monthly  obliga- 
tion can  be  a  severe  strain  to  those 
families  earning  $10,650  or  less.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  in  such  poor  areas 
that  any  significant  local  funds  exist 
to  replace  cuts  in  Federal  funds.  Avail- 
able State  funds  must  be  shared  with 
urban  areas,  which  have  their  own 
unique  needs. 

In  Arkansas,  the  State  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Agency  is  the 
only  agency  putting  State  money  into 
rural  areas  for  assistance  with  these 
important  needs.  That  agency  has 
only  $2  million  available  for  fiscal  year 
1986;  $2  million  becomes  pretty  thinly 
stretched  when  it  is  distributed  among 
many  conununities,  all  of  which  have 
dire  needs  for  clean  water  and  ade- 
quate waste  disposal,  due  to  critical 
ground  water  contamination  problems. 
In  my  State,  since  1963.  we  have 
funded  at  least  530  programs  with 
these  FmHA  loans,  and  50  percent  of 
them  qualified  for  grants  as  well.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  Senator 
Helms'  proposal  will  do  to  a  State  like 
Arkansas,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  a  lot 
of  other  agricultural  States  as  well. 
here  is  an  illustration. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  reduces  the  loan  pro- 
gram from  $340  million  to  $75  million 
for  the  entire  Nation.  You  might  as 
well  eliminate  the  whole  thing  if  you 
are  going  to  make  cuts  like  that.  Right 
now.  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  the  State  of  Arkansas  has 
somewhere  between  140  and  150 
preapplications  on  their  desk.  A  signif- 


icant percentage  of  them  will  qualify 
for  loans.  A  minimum  of  $75  million, 
and  possibly  over  $100  million,  will  be 
needed  just  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
alone  to  fund  the  programs  that  meet 
the  qualifications  and  the  criteria. 
What  the  Helms  amendment  would  do 
is  reduce  this  entire  program  to  only 
$75  million  for  all  50  States,  when  my 
State  alone  has  a  demonstrable  need 
for  that  amount  of  money  for  only 
part  of  the  applications  on  file. 

Last  year,  it  was  discovered  in  the 
little  community  of  Green  Forest.  AR, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  1.000 
to  1.500  people,  that  the  underground 
wells  which  were  used  for  their  munic- 
ipal water  supply  were  polluted.  The 
National  Guard  carried  water  to  that 
area  for  6  months.  Why?  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  said  the  income 
level  out  there  was  too  high.  It  was 
just  a  little  above  this  $10,650  figure. 
Finally,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration worked  out  a  solution  to  the 
problem  so  these  people  could  get  a 
Farmers  Home  grant  and  solve  their 
pollution  problem. 

As  more  and  more  of  our  under- 
ground water  supplies  are  contaminat- 
ed in  rural  areas  from  toxic  waste,  pol- 
luting industries,  and  what  have  you. 
the  need  for  these  funds  grows  more 
acute.  It  has  become  a  convenient  way 
to  oppose  something  in  this  body  to 
call  it  a  budget  buster. 

We  all  know  what  budget  con- 
straints are.  You  cannot  get  any 
money  for  education,  and  yet  the  illit- 
eracy rate  in  this  country  continues  to 
go  up.  We  are  the  only  developed 
Nation  on  Earth  that  has  a  continual- 
ly rising  illiteracy  rate.  It  is  the  shame 
of  the  Nation.  And  the  poverty  rate 
among  children  under  18  years  of  age 
in  the  States  has  grown  to  22  percent 
since  the  mid-1960's.  Every  time  you 
try  to  do  something  about  those  very 
serious  problems,  you  are  accused  of 
being  a  bleeding-heart  liberal  trying  to 
bust  the  budget. 

Ask  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
what  is  important  to  them.  They  will 
tell  you  that  they  believe  in  a  strong 
defense,  but  they  will  also  tell  you 
that  they  believe  in  education  and  our 
children's  future.  They  will  tell  you 
that  they  believe  in  cleaning  up  these 
toxic  waste  dumps  and  helping  people 
solve  their  water  and  waste  water 
treatment  facility  problems. 

You  may  get  an  argument  on 
Amtrak.  You  may  get  an  argument  on 
the  urban  development  action  grants 
or  the  community  development  block 
grants.  You  may  get  arguments  on  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. Those  are  all  nice,  and  I  support 
them.  But  we  are  talking  about  the 
most  basic  needs  of  people  here.  We 
are  talking  about  human  needs,  essen- 
tial needs. 

The  other  day,  testimony  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  was  pre- 
sented  before   the   committee   which 


Mr.  Weicker  chairs.  There  was  about 
$126  million  in  the  bill  for  research  on 
AIDS,  which  has  the  potential  for 
being  a  real  blight  on  civilization  if  it 
is  not  conquered.  Senator  Weicker 
told  the  witness,  "You  tell  us  what  you 
want,  and  we  will  give  it  to  you."  Not 
many  people  in  this  country  will 
oppose  that,  because  we  all  know  the 
potential  disaster  that  AIDS  holds  for 
this  entire  Nation. 

So  everything  around  here  is  always 
a  matter  of  priorities.  There  are  prior- 
ities that  the  American  taxpayers  do 
not  object  to  seeing  their  money  spent 
for.  and  those  are  to  save  lives  and  to 
prevent  further  polluting.  They  be- 
lieve in  trying  to  bring  all  the  people 
of  this  country  up  to  a  high  standard. 
So  I  trust  and  certainly  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  vote  to  table  the 
Helms  amendment.  Because  citizens  of 
rural  communities  continue  to  have 
critical  water  and  waste  disposal  needs 
and  health  needs,  1  believe  it  is  crucial 
that  the  important  FmHA  loan  and 
grant  programs  be  maintained  at  exist- 
ing levels. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  support  of  my  ef- 
forts to  see  these  funding  levels  con- 
tinued, and  to  ask  them  now  to  vote  to 
table  that  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  another  program  of 
vital  importance  to  my  Stale  and  sev- 
eral others  across  the  South  is  the 
Brucellosis  Eradication  Program.  Bru- 
cellosis is  a  serious  infectious  disease 
that  mainly  affects  cattle,  although  it 
may  affect  humans.  In  cattle,  it  causes 
a  somewhat  reduced  growth  rate  and 
abortion.  In  Arkansas,  which  contin- 
ues to  be  one  of  the  most  seriously  in- 
fected States,  brucellosis  causes  losses 
of  $5  million  in  direct  production  per 
year. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Brucellosis 
Eradication  Program  is  the  quarantine 
and  herd  examination  process.  Once 
an  infected  herd  is  located,  the  whole 
herd  is  quarantined  and  clearly  infect- 
ed cattle  are  given  a  "B"  brand  and 
slaughtered  within  15  days.  This  pro- 
gram is  of  critical  importance  to 
States  such  as  Arkansas.  Mississippi, 
Florida.  Oklahoma,  Alabama.  Texas, 
and  Louisiana.  Florida,  for  example, 
has  had  an  infected  herd  rate  of  28.79 
per  1,000.  At  least  4,585  herds  nation- 
ally have  been  quarantined. 

Arkansas  has  made  some  progress  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  because  of 
tough  State  laws  and  a  concerted  Fed- 
eral and  State  effort.  In  July  1984,  Ar- 
kansas had  572  infected  herds.  By  last 
month  that  had  dropped  to  400,  still  a 
very  serious  problem.  We  are  making 
progress,  but  I  certainly  don't  believe 
that  warrants  cutting  funds  now  for 
this  successful  program.  The  House- 
passed  bill  includes  $73.4  million  for 
brucellosis  eradication,  and  the  Sen- 
ate's bill  includes  $63.5  million. 
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I  had  given  serious  consideration  to 
offering  a  floor  amendment  to  in- 
crease funding  in  the  Senate  bill  to 
the  House-passed  level.  This  would  not 
have  been  an  increase  in  funding  over 
fiscal  year  1985.  but  would  in  effect 
have  been  a  funding  freeze.  Again,  I 
recognize  and  respect  the  severe  budg- 
etary restraints  the  chairman  was 
under  in  reporting  this  bill,  and  I 
know  he.  too.  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  problem. 

I  therefore  do  not  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  funds  for  this 
program.  However.  I  would  like  to 
urge  that  the  Senates  conferees  give 
every  consideration  to  concurring  with 
the  House's  funding  level  during  con- 
ference. If  the  Senate's  13-  to  14-per- 
cent cut  is  implemented,  we  might 
expect  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  infected  herds  in  Arkansas. 
Mississippi.  Texas.  Florida,  and  across 
the  entire  South.  The  modest  budget 
savings  that  would  be  achieved  would 
not  be  worth  the  devastating  costs  in- 
curred. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  concerns  on 
these  issues  of  critical  importance  to 
citizens  throughout  rural  Arkansas 
and  rural  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  779 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "aye. "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  66. 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  223  Leg.] 
YEAS-66 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Malhlas 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Malsunaga 

Boschwilz 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Bumpers 

Gore 

McConnell 

Burdick 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Byrd 

Grassley 

Metzenbaum 

Chiles 

Hart 

Packwood 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Cranalon 

Heflln 

Riegle 

D'Amato 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Danforth 

Holllngs 

Sarbanes 

Denton 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Simon 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Dole 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Domenlcl 

Kennedy 

Stennia 

Durenberger 

Kerry 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Evans 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Exon 

Levin 

Weicker 

Ford 

Long 

NAYS-28 

Zorlnsky 

ArmstroHK 

Helms 

Quayle 

Baucus 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Lugar 

Rudman 

Bingaman 

Mattlngly 

Simpson 

Boren 

Mitchell 

Symms 

Bradley 

Moynlhan 

Trlble 

East 

NIckles 

Warner 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Wilson 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED- 1 
DeConclnl.  a«alnst 

NOT  VOTING-5 


Biden 
Chafee 


Harkin 
Laxalt 


Murkowski 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  just  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest to  change  a  vote  that  I  cast 
before  on  tabling  the  Pioxmire 
motion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  vote  changed  from  nay  to 
yea.  It  will  not  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  vote,  and  I  appreciate  getting 
unanimous  consent  to  make  that 
change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  780 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  .    the    Senator    from    Nevada 


[Mr.  Laxalt].  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin] 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bosch wiTZ).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  68, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  224  Leg.] 


YEAS-68 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Benlsen 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Bingaman 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Boren 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Pell 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Holllngs 

Pryor 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

SUfford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Long 

Trlble 

E^agleton 

MathlBS 

Weicker 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

McConnell 
NAYS- 27 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Quayle 

BoschwIU 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Denton 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Dole 

Helms 

Simpson 

Domenlcl 

Humphrey 

Symms 

East 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Gam 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Warner 

Gramm 

Proxmire 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-5 

Biden 

Harkln 

Murkowski 

Chafee 

Laxalt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  next  vote 
be  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  78  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Cochran]  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  781)  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

The  vote  on  this  motion  has  an 
agreed  limitation  of  10  minutes.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Ivvxalt].  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biden]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  18, 
nays  77,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vole  No.  225  Leg.l 
YEAS- 18 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Kassebaum 

Arm.strong 

Gramm 

Mathias 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

McClure 

Cochran 

Hawkins 

Nickles 

Denton 

Hecht 

Symms 

East 

Helms 
NAYS-77 

Wallop 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Baucu.s 

Gore 

Packwood 

Benlsen 

Grassley 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

HefUn 

Pryor 

Bumpers. 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Holllngs 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Ka.<ilen 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Simon 

DeConcIni 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dole 

Long 

Stennis 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Trlble 

Evans 

McConnell 

Warner 

Exon 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Garn 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Biden 
Chafee 

Harkin 
Laxalt 

Murkowski 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
GOLDWATER.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  and 
Senator  Bingaman  be  added  as  original 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  itself  unless 
someone  else  does. 

I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (No.  781)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  1  would 
like  to  discuss  a  problem  related  to  the 
Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram with  the  chairman.  Focus; 
HOPE,  a  nonprofit  organization  oper- 
ating a  CSF  Program  in  Detroit,  has 
experienced  a  deficit  during  fiscal  year 
1985  as  a  result  of  distributing  cheese 
and  other  bonus  commodities  that  are 
technically  not  a  part  of  the  food 
package  for  mothers  and  infants.  Cur- 
rent law  provides  administrative  funds 
for  the  distribution  of  only  those 
items  administratively  designated  as 
part  of  the  food  package.  As  a  result, 
bonus  commodities  which  are  being 
distributed  by  Focus:  HOPE  to  needy 
persons  just  like  every  other  commodi- 
ty in  the  food  package  are  not  being 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
level  of  administrative  funding  for  the 
CSF  Program. 

Although  the  current  law  does  not 
provide  administrative  funds  for  the 
distribution  of  these  bonus  items,  in 
practice  food  program  operators  have 
received  administrative  funds  from  the 
USDA  every  year  since  1982.  In  fiscal 
year  1982  and  1983.  CSF  Program  op- 
erators received  15  percent  of  the 
value  of  these  bonus  commodities  for 
administrative  expenses  after  the  Con- 
gress approved  special  appropriations 
to  take  care  of  the  problem.  In  fiscal 
year  1984.  the  USDA  administratively 
provided  5  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
bonus  commodities  to  offset  adminis- 
trative costs  incurred  by  program  op- 
erators. 

Furthermore,  the  House  farm  bill 
contains  a  provision  which  would 
amend  the  administrative  funding  for- 
mula for  the  Commodity  Supplemen- 
tal Food  Program  to  include  all  com- 
modities distributed  to  program  recipi- 
ents. This  issue  will  therefore  be  re- 
solved in  the  farm  bill  and  all  CSF  op- 
erators will  have  fair  warning  of  con- 
gressional policy  with  respect  to  bonus 
commodities. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  funds  re- 
maining from  the  CSFP  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1985.  Does  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture Appropriations  agree  that 
any  unspent  funds  should  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reim- 
burse Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program  operators  for  administrative 
costs  they  incurred  by  distributing 
bonus  commodities  that  are  not  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  CSFP  food  package? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  correct.  In  practice,  CSF 
Program  operators  have  been  receiv- 
ing administrative  funds  for  the  distri- 
bution of  bonus  commodities  that  are 
not  a  regular  part  of  the  food  package. 
Hopefully,  this  issue  will  be  resolved 
in  the  farm  bill.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  that  in  the  interim, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
use  any  unspent  funds  from  fiscal  year 
1985  for  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program  to  reimburse  CSFP  op- 


erators for  the  administrative  costs  as- 
sociated with  storing  and  distributing 
bonus  commodities  that  are  not  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  CSFP  food  package. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  I 
would  also  like  to  share  my  thoughts 
on  this  issue  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  As  you  know.  Focus: 
Hope  has  incurred  a  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1985  because  they  have  distribut- 
ed bonus  commodities,  like  cheese  and 
nonfat  dry  milk,  that  are  not  a  regular 
part  of  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  F*rogram.  Under  current  law,  ad- 
ministrative funding  is  not  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  bonus  commod- 
ities not  considered  a  part  of  the  Com- 
modity Supplemental  Food  Program. 
We  have  been  unsuccessful  in  past  at- 
tempts to  change  this  administrative 
formula  to  be  based  on  the  value  of  all 
commodities  actually  received.  As  a 
result,  we  have  had  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional funds  each  year  to  cover  the 
debt.  These  funds  have  been  provided 
from  any  left  over  moneys  from  the 
Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram during  that  fiscal  year. 

Focus:  Hope  is  the  largest  Commodi- 
ty Supplemental  Food  Program  in  the 
Nation  for  pregnant  and  post-preg- 
nant mothers,  infants  and  preschool 
children.  Each  month  Focus;  Hope  dis- 
tributes U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture commodities  to  more  than  47,000 
low-income  persons,  on  prescription 
from  450  cooperating  clinics,  hospitals 
and  health  service  agencies.  Study 
after  study  has  shown  that  the  Com- 
modity Supplemental  Feeding  Pro- 
gram is  effective  in  meeting  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  its  participants  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  the  Government. 

In  addition,  studies  have  proven  the 
program's  effectiveness  in  reducing 
infant  mortality,  morbidity,  and  the 
incidence  of  low  birthweight  babies, 
virtual  elimination  of  anemia  among 
children,  and  assurance  of  normal 
height  and  weight  growth  patterns. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  chairman 
to  provide  any  remaining  funds  from 
the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program  during  fiscal  year  1985  to  be 
made  available  to  Focus:  Hope  to  cover 
their  deficit. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7  82 

(Purpose;  To  provide  additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion   for    activities    related    to    acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)) 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Riegle.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], for  himself  and  Mr.  Riegle.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  782. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
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ing  of   the  amendment   be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  57,  line  10.  strike  out  the  first 
amount    and    Insert    in    lieu    thereof    an 
amount  that  is  $3,385,000  greater. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration for  AIDS-related  activities. 
Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
add  $3,385  million  to  the  fiscal  year 
1986  appropriation  for  the  FDA  to 
enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  accel- 
eration in  AIDS  research.  My  under- 
standing is  that  a  supplemental 
budget  request  from  FDA  is  now  pend- 
ing at  OMB  for  this  amount.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Chairman  [Mr.  Coch- 
ran] and  ranking  minority  member 
[Mr.  BuRDicK]  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  and  understand 
that  they  are  prepared  to  acccept  it. 

Mr.  President,  only  $6.63  million  was 
initially  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  AIDS-related  activities— $2.2 
million  less  than  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  FDA  for  this  purpose  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  Yet,  during  fiscal  year 
1986,  our  Nation's  scientists  will  be 
greatly  accelerating  their  research  ef- 
forts in  order  to  find  effective  treat- 
ments for  AIDS  patients. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  note  that  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Labor-HHS-Education-Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  H.R.  3424,  £is 
reported  from  the  Appropriations 
Contmiittee  on  October  4,  includes  a 
total  of  $205  million  for  AIDS  re- 
search and  public  health  activities. 
That  measure  should  be  before  the 
Senate  shortly.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor/HHS  Subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  Weicker]  for  proposing 
that  level,  which  would  increase  the 
AIDS  budget  in  that  measure  by  $87 
million  over  the  administration's 
amended  budget  request. 

That  increase  in  the  Labor/HHS  bill 
was  a  result  of  testimony  received  at  a 
Labor/HHS  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  on  AIDS  on  September 
26—2  days  after  the  full  committee  re- 
ported the  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Act.  H.R.  3037— and  consultations  be- 
tween the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  [Mr.  Weicker]  and  individ- 
ual researchers.  During  that  hearing, 
the  Acting  HHS  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  Dr.  James  Mason,  testified 
that  he  had  requested  an  additional 
$70  million  for  AIDS  activities,  al- 
though that  request  has  not  yet  been 
forwarded  to  the  Congress.  His  request 
included  the  $3,385  million  for  the 
FDA  that  I  am  now  proposing. 

Of  the  additional  funding  included 
in  the  Labor/HHS  appropriations 
measure,  $57  million  will  be  used  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 


initiate  and  expand  several  AIDS  re- 
search projects.  Specifically,  this  fund- 
ing will  enable  scientists  to  make  an 
accelerated  effort  to  see  that  promis- 
ing drugs— to  inhibit  the  virus  which 
causes  AIDS,  to  stimulate  the  immune 
system,  and  to  treat  'opportunities  " 
infections— are  vigorously  pursued  and 
properly  tested. 

It  is  anticipated  such  an  effort  to 
find  safe  and  effective  AIDS  treat- 
ments will  stimulate  many  new  drug 
applications  and  investigational  new 
drug  submissions.  The  FDA  must  be 
ready  to  respond  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  these  product  applications. 

In  addition,  the  Labor/HHS  Appro- 
priations Act  for  fiscal  year  1986  as  re- 
ported includes  $6.9  million  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  to  fund 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  drugs 
for  the  treatment  of  AIDS  patients 
not  included  in  the  NIH  clinical  trials. 
When  a  drug  is  determined  to  be  safe 
and  effective  for  the  treatment  of 
AIDS,  but  before  it  is  licensed  by  FDA. 
the  drugs  will  be  made  available  for 
the  treatment  of  AIDS  patients  under 
a  treatment  IND  to  help  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  people  with 
AIDS.  Because  of  the  severity  of  the 
AIDS  illness,  these  IND  applications 
necessitate  immediate  action  by  the 
FDA. 

The  additional  $3,385  million  I  am 
proposing  would  enable  the  FDA  to 
carry  out  effectively  its  work  in  the 
screening,  testing,  and  approving  of 
drugs  for  treating  AIDS,  of  vaccines, 
and  of  blood-screening  tests. 

Mr.  President  last  year,  at  just  about 
the  same  time,  we  were  faced  with  a 
similar  situation.  The  Senate  had  re- 
cently completed  action  on  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Labor/HHS  Appropriations 
Act.  I  had  offered  an  amendment  to 
that  measure,  which  was  accepted,  to 
add  $14.6  million  for  AIDS  research. 
(Congressional  Record.  SI  1800  daily 
ed.  Sept.  25,  1984.)  These  funds  had 
been  recommended  by  the  then-Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  Dr.  Edward 
N.  Brandt.  Jr.,  in  a  May,  1984  memo- 
randum. Although  Dr.  Brandt's  re- 
quest for  additional  AIDS  funding  was 
never  formally  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, Congress  recognized  his  exper- 
tise, as  the  highest  ranking  individual 
in  the  Federal  Government,  in  assess- 
ing the  overall  needs  of  the  Federal 
AIDS  Research  Program  and  heeded 
his  recommendations.  When  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  was  considered  on 
October  3,  1984.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  FDA's  budget  for 
AIDS  by  $8.35  million.  This  amend- 
ment, too,  was  derived  from  Dr. 
Brandt's  recommendation,  and,  again, 
it  was  accepted.  (Congressional 
Record,  S13003,  daily  ed.  Oct.  3,  1984.) 
Those  funds  were  urgently  needed  to 
fill  out  the  research  package  that  Dr. 
Brandt  had  compiled;  the  additional 
funding    gave    FDA    the   capacity    to 


keep  pace  with  the  rapid  movement 
then  underway  on  AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  similar  fashion, 
the  amendment  I  offer  today  will 
serve  to  bring  the  budget  for  FDA's 
AIDS  activities  in  line  with  that  of  the 
other  Public  Health  Service  agencies. 
It  would  be  tragic  if  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide AIDS  patients  with  effective 
treatments  were  needlessly  delayed  be- 
cause the  FDA  did  not  have  the  means 
to  screen  and  approve  the  necessary 
drug  applications. 

Mr.  President,  the  additional 
amount  I  am  seeking  is  modest,  but 
the  stakes  are  very  high.  It  is  absolute- 
ly essential  to  finding  the  means  to 
treat  and,  ultimately,  prevent  and  cure 
the  AIDS.  As  our  Nation's  biomedical 
scientists  move  forward  in  finding 
treatments  for  AIDS,  the  FDA  must 
have  the  resources  to  facilitate  that 
progress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  vitally  im- 
portant amendment.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  one  more  important 
step  in  our  efforts  to  halt  the  spread 
of  this  killer  disease. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  amendment  would 
provide  funding  for  31  full-time  em- 
ployees to  conduct  in-house  work  and 
to  provide  funds  for  related  equipment 
and  support. 

I  further  understand  that  there  is  a 
request  for  this  funding  now  pending 
at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  and  we  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
floor  managers  for  their  assistance  on 
this  amendment  and  for  agreeing  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (No.  782)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  I  brought  a 
proposal  to  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
to  initiate  funding  for  a  Center  for  Ap- 
propriate Technology  Transfer  for 
Rural  Areas. 

Mr.  President,  an  ATTRA  Center 
would  proving  a  useful  and  cost-effec- 
tive tool  to  the  American  farmer  at  a 
time  of  severe  need  for  assistance,  in- 
cluding technical  assistance.  After 
careful  study,  I  have  concluded  that 
such  a  center  would  be  a  wise  expendi- 


ture of  taxpayers'  dollars  and  would 
yield  substantial  benefit  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and,  thus,  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  strong  support  for  a  Center 
for  Appropriate  Technology  Transfer 
for  Rural  Areas.  This  Center  would  es- 
tablish a  much  needed  data  base  of  na- 
tional and  international  technologies 
on  rural  resource  management,  includ- 
ing soil  and  water  conservation,  energy 
efficiency,  sustainable  agriculture, 
water  quality  management,  and  land 
management.  The  center  would  fur- 
ther provide  specialized,  site-specific 
technical  assistance  on  these  resource 
management  technologies.  The  center 
staff  would  work  closely  with  existing 
agencies  and  would  complement  their 
activities.  A  complete  data  base  of  this 
nature  and  a  staff  of  specialists 
trained  to  work  with  rural  communi- 
ties, farmers,  extension  agents,  and 
others  in  applying  appropriate  tech- 
nologies currently  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  Let  me  say  that  I 
endorse  his  comments  and  would  add 
that  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee will  carefully  consider  our 
proposal  in  a  later  appropriations 
measure. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors from  Tennessee  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  my  attention.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  appropriations  committee 
has  had  to  make  some  difficult  deci- 
sions in  order  to  live  within  the  budget 
resolution  constraints.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  had  to  make  reductions  in 
many  USDA  programs.  In  view  of  the 
need  to  cut  the  Federal  budget,  the 
committee  was  unable  to  approve 
funding  the  proposal  for  an  ATTRA 
Center.  However.  I  do  want  to  assure 
my  colleagues  from  Tennessee  that  we 
will  carefully  consider  this  matter 
when  the  opportunity  to  initiate  new- 
programs  is  established. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  com- 
ments. Many  valuable  programs  are 
going  unfunded  this  year  because  of 
the  severity  of  the  budget  crisis.  The 
ATTRA  Centc-  is  one  of  them.  I  just 
want  the  chairman  to  know  that  I  be- 
lieve such  a  center  could  provide 
American  farmers  some  very  valuable 
and  necessary  assistance.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  faces  an  uncertain  future. 
He  will  need  every  tool  at  his  disposal. 
He  will  need  to  adopt  appropriate 
technologies  and  will  need  the  kind  of 
assistance  that  would  be  provided  by 
an  ATTRA  Center. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  further.  I  would  add  that  an 
ATTRA  Center  would  provide  farmers 
and  rural  communities  valuable  assist- 
ance about  cost-saving  technological 
developments  at  a  time  when  the  Na- 
tions  farmers  clearly  would  benefit 
from    such    assistance.    I    understand 


that  because  of  the  extremely  serious 
nature  of  the  current  deficit,  many 
worthy  programs  cannot  be  funded 
and  others  will  have  their  funding  re- 
duced. However.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  having  given  this  proposal  the  seri- 
ous consideration  it  deserves  and  for 
his  willingness  to  consider  it  further  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  limited  amendments  that 
can  be  offered. 

I  might  state  to  the  Senate  that  the 
colloquy  that  was  entered  into  the 
Record  a  few  moments  ago  between 
Senator  Levin  and  myself  took  care  of 
the  issue  that  was  to  be  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  understand  that  we  have  two  or 
three  other  amendments  under  this 
agreement  that  have  not  been  offered, 
that  may  be  offered:  An  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, Senator  Quayle,  dealing  with 
cargo  preference;  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  Senator  Dixon,  of  Illinois, 
dealing  with  a  plant  and  animal  sci- 
ence research  center;  and  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  which  deals 
with  the  Agricultural  Policy  Institute. 

We  have  now  completed  action  on 
all  of  the  other  amendments  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  hope  that  we  can  now  complete 
action  on  these  remaining  three 
amendments  and  then  go  to  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  776 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  would  yield  for  a  series  of  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. I  understand  the  Senator  has 
an  amendment  which  would  provide 
for  a  $3  million  appropriation  for  a 
plant  and  animal  science  research 
center.  We  are  hoping  that  we  can  dis- 
cuss that  proposal  and  that  the  Sena- 
tor will  agree  to  withhold  the  offering 
of  the  amendment  or  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  that  the 
amendment  is  at  the  desk.  It  is  amend- 
ment No.  776  to  H.R.  3037. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished manager,  I  express  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  and  myself 


the  profound  respect  for  the  impor- 
tant work  that  he  and  the  manager  on 
this  side,  Mr.  Burdick,  are  doing  in  re- 
spect to  this  legislation. 

I  think  my  colleague  knows  that  this 
particular  subject  matter  is  included 
in  the  House  bill.  My  understanding  is 
that  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Mississippi  has  talked  to  his  old  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  House  side. 
Representative  Ed  Madigan,  who  sup- 
ports this  amendment  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. I  believe  this  $3  million,  to 
be  used  for  the  planning,  design,  and 
development  of  a  plant  and  animal  sci- 
ence research  center  at  the  University 
of  Illinois— located  in  Champaign- 
Urbana,  IL,  which,  I  tell  my  colleague, 
is  my  alma  mater— is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  State.  My  colleagues  on 
the  House  side,  particularly  his  old 
friend,  Ed  Madigan,  has  suggested 
that  I  talk  to  him  about  the  impor- 
tance and  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  by  telephone  just 
a  few  minutes  ago  with  my  good 
friend.  Representative  Ed  Madigan, 
who  had  requested  an  appropriation 
on  the  House  side  for  this  plant  and 
animal  science  research  center.  He 
tells  me  that  this  is  an  important 
project.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  and  could 
provide  many  benefits  in  the  area  of 
plant  and  animal  science  research. 

Our  problem  with  the  amendment 
here  is  not  whether  this  is  a  worthy 
project  or  has  merit;  I  am  sure  that  it 
does.  We  are  constrained  by  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  302(b)  allo- 
cation that  we  have  had  imposed  upon 
the  subcommittees  prerogatives.  We 
have  tried  to  live  within  those  guide- 
lines and  targets,  and  we  have,  by  and 
large. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
spite  of  that,  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this  issue  with  the 
House  conferees  when  we  meet  to 
work  out  the  differences  between  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  bills.  I  hope 
we  can  reach  agreement  on  many  of 
the  differences  that  do  exist  in  the 
bill.  That  is  one  that  will  be  subject  to 
discussion. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  that  it  will 
have  a  high  priority  in  our  discussions. 
I  am  not  able  to  make  a  commitment 
that  we  will  come  out  of  conference 
with  an  agreement  to  provide  these 
funds,  but  for  my  part.  I  shall  have  an 
open  mind  about  it  and  shall  remem- 
ber the  discussions  that  I  have  had 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  about  the  project  and  his  in- 
terest in  it  and  his  strong  feeling  that 
it  is  important  that  it  be  included  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment can  be  withdrawn  with  the  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  looked  at  care- 
fully, it  will  be  a  matter  of  discussion 
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with  the  House  conferees,  and  we  shall 
try  to  work  out  something  that  is  sat- 
isfactory. I  hope  we  can.  If  he  could 
accommodate  us  on  this,  it  would  be 
appreciated. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  warm  friend  from  Mississip- 
pi that  all  of  us  have  such  great  and 
profound  respect  for  him  as  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill  and  for  the  manager 
on  our  side,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
and  I  appreciate  the  expressions  of  in- 
terest in  this  matter  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  express  the  thanks 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Simon]  and 
myself  and  Representative  Ed  Mad- 
IGAN  and  others  on  the  House  side. 
Representative  Bruce  from  the  affect- 
ed district  and  others,  and  Represen- 
taive  DuRBiN  as  well.  We  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  indication  that  this 
will  have  a  high  priority  and  will  re- 
ceive his  careful  evaluation  in  the  con- 
ference. 

On  that  basis.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
willing  at  this  time  to  withdraw  this 
amendment  with  our  profound  appre- 
ciation for  the  managers'  consider- 
ation of  the  matter  in  conference. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  amendment  (No.  776)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  operating  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  providing 
that  certain  amendments  would  be  the 
only  amendments  in  order  to  H.R. 
3037.  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill.  All  of  them  have  been  disposed  of 
except  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Quayle].  and  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]. 

The  managers  of  the  bill  have  been 
advised  that  neither  Senator  Quayle 
nor  Senator  Grassley  intend  to  call 
up  and  offer  their  amendments.  We 
had  been  advised  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  that  he 
had  an  amendment  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  offering.  His  amendment  is 
not  listed  among  those  amendments 
that  are  in  order  to  be  offered. 

At  this  point  we  are  prepared  to  go 
to  third  reading.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
cut  anyone  off.  or  to  in  any  way  im- 
pinge upon  the  rights  of  any  Senator 
either  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  or  otherwise.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose in  rising  to  address  the  Senate 
now  to  state  that  it  will  be  the  inten- 


tion of  the  managers  of  the  bill,  unless 
otherwise  notified  by  those  who  are 
listed  in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, to  go  on  to  third  reading,  and 
dispose  of  the  bill.  If  there  is  any  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  bill,  of  course.  Sen- 
ators are  not  cut  off.  We  have  a  right 
to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

But  I  make  that  announcement.  Mr. 
President,  and  say  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  manager  to  go  to  third 
reading,  unless  we  are  notified  that 
there  are  other  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
I*ressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar:  under  the  Navy.  Calen- 
dar Nos.  372,  373.  374,  375.  and  376; 
under  the  Judiciary.  Calendar  Nos.  380 
through  386:  Calendar  No.  387.  No. 
388.  Nos.  389  through  391.  No.  392, 
Nos.  396.  397.  and  398,  No.  399.  Nos. 
400  through  406.  No.  407.  No.  408,  Nos. 
409  through  413,  No.  417.  skipping  414. 
415.  and  416;  Calendar  Nos.  417.  418, 
419.  and  No.  421. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presic 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Calendar 
425,  426,  and  427;  Nos. 
430;  Nos.  431,  434,  435. 
442.  443.  444.  445.  446. 
450.  451.  452.  453.  454, 
458,  459,  460,  and  461. 

Under  the  Army.  Calendar  No.  463 
and  all  nominations  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  indulge 
me.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President 
last  year  and  I  also  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  July  of  this  year  expressing 
concern  about  recess  appointments,  at 
the  instructions  of  the  Democratic 
Conference.  I  received  no  response  to 
the  letters,  the  last  of  which,  I  think, 
was  dated  July  30  of  this  year. 

I  spoke  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  matter  and  indicated 
that  the  White  House  had  not  re- 
sponded to  the  letter  which  I  had  writ- 
ten at  the  instruction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference. 

About  1  or  2  days  after  I  had  spoken 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
received  a  response  from  the  White 
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House,  for  which  I  was  grateful,  and 
for  which  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 
I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  as  to  whether 
or  not.  but  for  the  majority  leader's 
intervention,  the  White  House  would 
have  responded'at  all. 

I  had  indicated  a  readiness  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  recess  appointments 
with  representatives  of  the  White 
House  and  on  two  occasions  I  had  had 
to  cancel  such  appointments  because 
of  business  on  the  floor  which  kept  me 
occupied.  On  last  Thursday  a  meeting 
was  arranged  in  my  office  with  Mr. 
Fielding  and  Mr.  Friedersdorf.  I  invit- 
ed the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  he  came  and  was  there  awhile  and 
then  he  had  to  leave. 

The  representatives  who  were  in  my 
office  from  the  White  House.  Mr.  Frie- 
dersdorf and  Mr.  Fielding,  indicated, 
in  response  to  a  question  that  I  asked 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
recess  appointments  planned  during 
the  Columbus  Day  break,  that  they 
knew  of  none  but  would  double  check. 
Indeed,  no  such  appointments  were 
planned  and  no  recess  appointments 
occurred. 

They  also,  in  response  to  a  request 
that  I  voiced,  indicated  that  in  the 
future,  prior  to  any  recess  breaks,  the 
White  House  would  inform  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  me  of  any  recess  ap- 
pointment which  might  be  contem- 
plated during  such  recess.  They  would 
do  so  in  advance  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  to  per- 
haps take  action  to  fill  whatever  va- 
cancies that  might  be  imperative 
during  such  a  break. 

As  I  stated  to  Messrs.  Friedersdorf 
and  Fielding.  I  did  not  question  or 
challenge  the  President's  right  under 
the  Constitution  to  fill  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  such  a  recess: 
however.  I  did  not  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  be  circumvented  in  its  constitu- 
tional role  of  advice  and  consent;  that 
I  felt  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  there 
have  been  entirely  too  many  recess  ap- 
pointments and  all  too  often  they  had 
been  made  in  situations  which  were 
not  of  an  emergency  nature  or  of  a 
nature  that  such  recess  appointments 
could  be  justified. 

The  White  House  response  was  satis- 
factory to  me.  and  that  response  was 
made  while  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  present:  namely,  that  be 
and  I  would  be  informed  in  the  future, 
prior  to  a  recess,  if  there  were  any 
plans  to  make  recess  appointments  or 
if  there  were  any  offices,  the  filling  of 
which  constituted  an  emergency  or  it 
were  imperative  that  action  be  taken 
before  the  Senate  would  return  from 
its  recess.  My  colleagues  and  I  thought 
the  responses  were  satisfactory.  I 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  my 
conference  earlier  today  and  there 
seemed  to  be  all-around  satisfaction  as 
to  the  work  that  had  been  done  and 
the  results  that  had  been  produced. 


Mr.  Metzenbaum  was  present  in  my 
office  upon  that  occasion.  Mr.  Inouye 
and  Mr.  Cranston  were  there— that 
having  been  the  ad  hoc  committee 
which  I  appointed  in  conference  to 
work  with  me  on  this  matter. 

Now,  on  last  Thursday,  late  in  the 
day,  following  that  meeting  with  ad- 
ministration officials,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  had  a 
colloquy  on  the  Senate  floor  about  the 
appointmcv.ls  of  certain  nominees  that 
were  on  the  calendar.  I  indicated  that 
we  on  this  side  were  ready  to  give  our 
approval  to  16  out  of  17  judgeship 
nominations  that  were  on  the  calen- 
dar, also  to  5,000,  perhaps,  5,600— in 
any  event,  circa  5.000— military  nomi- 
nations. We  were  ready  to  confirm 
them.  I  also  indicated  that  we  were 
ready  to  confirm  the  nominee  for  the 
Ambassadorship  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  As  it  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that  particular  nominee  had  not 
been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Dole  stated  that  the  White 
House  had  requested  of  him  that 
unless  all  of  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar— with  the  possible  exception 
of  one  here  or  one  there,  against 
whom  a  particular  Senator  or  group  of 
Senators  had  placed  a  hold— none 
should  be  confirmed.  The  White 
House  felt  that  all  of  ihe  other  nomi 
nations  ought  to  be  cleared  and  that  if 
all  could  not  be  cleared  then  the 
White  House  would  not  want  any  to  be 
confirmed  as  of  that  date.  The  indica- 
tion was  that  the  White  House  felt 
that  to  confirm  some  and  leave  others 
on  the  calendar  would  be  prejudicial 
or  discriminatory  toward  those  re- 
maining on  the  calendar. 

The  majority  leader  was  not,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  voicing  his  personal 
opinion.  I  think  he  was  voicing  the 
White  House's  wishes.  I  do  not  find 
any  fault  with  him  for  that.  He  had 
been  in  touch  with  the  White  House 
and  that  was  the  position  that  they 
took,  that  is,  all  or  nothing.  So  I  said. 

Well.  OK.  if  that  is  the  way  they 
want  it.  it  is  OK  with  me.  We  are 
ready  to  go  forward  on  16  out  of  17 
judges  and  5,000  who  are  military 
nominations. "  I  also  indicated  that  I. 
as  an  agent  of  my  conference,  would 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  conference  today— at  that  point  I 
said  next  Wednesday-and  I  expressed 
a  feeling  there  would  not  be  any  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  most  of  the  other 
nominees  because  our  discussions  with 
the  White  House  representatives  led 
to  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
matter  by   which   we  Democrats   had 

been  concerned,  namely,  the  recess  ap- 
pointments. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  courtesies.  No. 

1.    of   telling    the    White    House    that 

they  ought  to  answer  their  mail  and. 

No.  2.  in  helping  to  arrange  meetings. 


In  every  way  he  has  been  helpful  and 
understanding. 

Now.  today  I  was  somewhat  amused 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  today's 
White  House  briefing. 

I  am  reading  from  the  excerpt: 

Mr.  Speakes.  Okay.  It's  our  understanding 
that  Senator  Byrd.  the  Minority  Leader,  is 
meeting  today,  perhaps  even  at  this  hour, 
wtih  the  Democratic  Caucus,  to  discuss 
whether  he  will  release  more  than  5,000 
■hostages"  that  he  is  holding— (laughter)— 
that  one  man  is  holding,  that  one  man  is 
holding,  in  the  United  States  Senate.  These 
include  more  than  100  Executive  Branch  ap- 
pointees, at  a  time  when  we're  receiving  crit- 
icism for  not  having  fully  staffed  positions 
in  the  government.  They  are  holding  17— 
about  20  judges,  when  caseloads  are  backing 
up  in  the  federal  courts,  and  they  are  hold- 
ing 5.000  military  promotions,  innocent 
people,  who  are  being  denied  pay  raises 

Q.  This  is  a  job  for  the  Delta  Force. 

Mr.  Speakes  [continuing].  Being  denied 
pay  raises  and  promotions,  all  because  of 
the  whim  of  one  individual  sitting  up  there 
in  Congress,  who  has  put  a  hold  on  'em. 

Q.  Are  you  putting  a  warrant  out  for 
Byrd?  tLAUghter.] 

Mr.  Speakes.  When  Jesse  Helms  decided 
to  hold 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Yeah,  he  did. 

Mr.  Speakes  [continuing].  A  handful  of 
nominees,  it  was  big  front  page  news.  When 
Bob  Byrd 

Q.  He  helped  make  it  so. 

Mr.  Speakes  [continuing].  When  Bob 
Byrd  decides  to— well,  what  about  this? 

Mr.  Plante.  Helms  was  in  the  same  party 
as  the  F»resident. 

Mr.  Speakes.  When  have  you  ever  heard 
me  stand  here  and  talk  about  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  in  this  fashion? 

Mr.  Wallace.  About  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Speakes.  One  man  is  taking— and  it 
didn't  scratch.  It  didn't  scratch. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Is  he  a  terrorist?  Are  you 
saying  he's  a  terrorist? 

Mr.  Speakes.  One  man  is  holding  the 
entire  5.000  "hostages  "  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  We  call  on  the  Minority  Leader,  one 
man,  to  release  these  hostages,  set  them 
free. 

Mr.  Wallace.  "Let  my  people  go."  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Speakes.  All  right,  let's  see  what  kind 
of  reporting.  A  wire  juy  didn't  make  a  single 
note,  and  I  expected  only  the  wires  to  do  it. 
The  Post  put  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  federal 
page.  The  Times  put  it  on  page  A  or  B-18, 
wasn't  it? 

[Several  speak  at  once.] 

Mr.  Speakes.  Yes.  we  do  want  our  Ambas- 
sador to  China  appointed. 

Ms.  Mitchell.  Helms 

Mr.  Speakes.  It's  over  5.000,  compared  to 
one. 

Q.  Thanks! 

Q.  Let's  go! 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  used  to  be  associated 
with  a  television  program  about  the 
old  frontier— "Death  Valley  Days." 
but  I  did  not  realize  that  the  President 
was  so  fond  of  the  program  or  that 
period  of  history  that  he  had  returned 
the  White  House  to  the  days  of  fron- 
tier communications.  Apparently,  the 
news  of  what  happened  here  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  last  Thursday 
evening,  to  which  V  have  alluded  earli- 
er, in  open  view  of  the  world,  has  not 


yet  reached  the  White  House.  6  days 
iater.  Even  the  pony  express  could  de- 
liver a  message  faster  than  that  on 
"Death  Valley  Days." 

I  have  already  discussed  the  meeting 
that  occurred  in  my  office,  and  I 
would  close  by  saying  that  if  there  are 
any  "hostages"  in  this  case,  they  have 
been  held  by  the  White  House,  in 
their  refusal  to  allow  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  proceed  on  last 
Thursday.  Or,  maybe  the  pony  express 
rider  who  delivers  information  to  the 
White  House  about  what  happens  16 
blocks  away  in  the  Capitol,  is  being 
held  "hostage"  somewhere  along  that 
wild  and  woolly  frontier  route  known 
as  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Well,  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  be  able  to  find  all  these  today,  to- 
gether with  the  pony  express  rider, 
and  I  hope  that  we  hear  from  him 
soon  that  the  fearsome  wilderness  pas- 
sage known  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
has  been  reopened  to  allow  the  vital 
communications  flow  on  which  the 
most  powerful  Nation  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth  must  depend. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  let- 
ters which  I  wrote  to  the  President  on 
July  30.  1985.  and  August  6.  1984.  to- 
gether with  the  September  19  White 
House  response  to  my  letter,  written 
by  Richard  A.  Hauser.  Deputy  Counsel 
to  the  President;  a  statement  by  the 
principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  as  of 
October  8,  1985;  a  reprint  of  the  collo- 
quies between  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  myself  on  last  Thurs- 
day; and  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Thursday. 
October  10.  carrying  the  caption  "Who 
Has  the  Power  To  Appoint?" 

Thfcie  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

U.S.  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Democratic  Leader. 

Washington,  DC,  July  30,  198S. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  As  the  Congress  ap- 
proaches adjournment  for  the  August 
break,  I  would  like  once  again  to  convey  my 
views,  and  those  of  the  Democratic  Confer- 
ence, on  the  subject  of  recess  appointments. 
This  same  matter  was  the  subject  of  my 
letter  to  you  on  August  6  of  last  year  when  I 
expressed  my  deep  concern  al)Out  the 
number  of  recess  appointments  which  had 
been  made  during  our  brief  July  1984  recess. 

The  forthcoming  August  recess  should 
not.  in  our  judgment,  be  considered  the  kind 
of  extended  recess  contemplated  by  Article 
III,  Section  2,  Clause  3.  of  the  Constitution. 
Rather,  recess  appointments  should  be  lim- 
ited to  circumstances  when  the  Senate,  by 
reason  of  a  protracted  recess,  is  incapable  of 
confirming  a  vitally  needed  public  officer. 
Any  other  interpretation  of  the  Recess  Ap- 
pointments clause  could  be  seen  as  a  deliber- 
ate effort  to  circumvent  the  Constitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  advise  and 
consent  to  such  appointments. 
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I  would  therefore  ask  that  you  refrain 
from  making  any  recess  appointments 
during  the  August  break. 

Your   personal   attention   to  this  matter 
would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Democratic  Policy  Committee. 

August  6.  1984. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  about  the  number  of 
recent  recess  appointments  and  to  urge  you 
to  refrain  from  making  similar  appoint- 
ments when  the  Senate  is  fully  capable  of 
exercising  Its  constitutional  function  of  ad- 
vising and  consenting  to  executive  nomina- 
tions. 

The  latest  In  a  series  of  recess  appoint 
ments  was  made  on  July  20,  scarcely  72 
hours  before  the  Senate  reconvened  follow- 
ing the  July  4  and  Democratic  Convention 
recess.  At  the  beginning  of  the  same  recess, 
sixteen  recess  appointments  were  made  to  a 
number  of  different  federal  bodies.  In  my 
view,  none  of  the  most  recent  recess  ap- 
pointments were  mside  in  the  circumstances 
that  induced  the  FYamers  to  i.llow  for  ap- 
pointments "that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate".  As  indicated  in  a  long 
line  of  opinions  by  Attorneys  General,  presi- 
dential powers  arising  in  the  event  of  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  per- 
form its  functions.  In  overturning  an  exer- 
cise of  the  presidential  pocket  veto  power 
during  an  abbreviated  congressional  recess, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  in  1974  observed  that  "(t)he 
modem  practice  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
intra-sesslon  adjournments  creates  neither 
.  .  .  the  hazards  (of)  long  delays  (nor)  public 
uncertainty.  .  .  ."  At  no  time  has  the  Senate 
been  out  of  session  long  enough  to  prevent 
the  filling  of  vacancies  which,  in  the  public 
interest,  may  not  be  left  open  for  any  pro- 
tracted period. 

In  brief,  the  appointments  of  Dr.  Martha 
Seger  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Vice 
Admiral  Lando  N.  Zech.  Jr..  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  six  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Humanities,  and 
other  recent  appointments  could  and  should 
have  followed  the  constitutionally  pre- 
scribed manner.  In  the  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Court: 

■The  Appointments  Clause  could,  of 
course,  be  read  as  merely  dealing  with  the 
etiquette  or  protocol  in  describing  'Officers 
of  the  United  States.'  but  the  drafters  had  a 
less  frivolous  purpose  in  mind.  .  .  .  We  think 
its  fair  import  is  that  any  appointee  exercis- 
ing significant  authority  pursuant  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  an  'Officer  of 
the  United  States,'  and  must,  therefore,  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  S  2, 
cl.  2,  of  .  .  .  Article  (II)  " 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  three  and  one- 
half  years,  some  80  recess  appointments 
have  been  made  to  a  wide  variety  of  agen- 
cies and  commissions.  The  Senate  has  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  to  support  these  se- 
lections by  subsequently  confirming  the 
bulk  of  the  recess  appointments. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  a  recess 
was  interpreted  to  mean  the  period  between 
the  first  and  the  second  sessions  of  a  Con- 
gress. More  recently,  recess  appointments 
have  been  made  during  intra-session  recess- 
es of  several  weeks  duration.  But  the  unstat- 


ed rationale  has  remained  the  same.  Recess 
appointments  should  be  made  when  the 
Senate  is  recessed  for  a  protracted  period 
and  where  the  lack  of  an  appointee  will  seri- 
ously hamper  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  line  between  what  is  and  what  is  not 
an  extended  recess  during  which  an  ap- 
pointment can  be  made  has  not  t>een  clearly 
delineated  by  the  courts.  Most  of.' he  doc- 
trine on  the  matter  has  emerged  from  his- 
torical practice  and  infrequent  opinions 
from  the  Justice  Department.  No  doubt, 
that  line  should  be  more  carefully  defined 
at  some  point  in  the  future. 

The  occasion  for  making  a  recess  appoint- 
ment can  be  questioned  on  practical  as  well 
as  constitutional  grounds.  Both  grounds  are 
involved  when  a  recess  appointment  is  made 
to  evade  the  proper  role  of  the  Senate  or  to 
avoid  controversy  surrounding  a  nominee. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Martha  Seger  whose  nomi- 
nation is  a  case  in  point.  At  slake  Is  a  four- 
teen-year appointment  to  what  many  con- 
sider the  country's  most  influential  econom- 
ic body,  the  Institution  that  controls  the 
money  supply,  and  plays  a  lead  role  in  regu- 
lating the  nation's  financial  system.  A  July 
2.  1984  recess  appointment  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Dr.  Seger's  nomination  was  sent  forward 
only  a  month  earlier  on  June  2.  1984.  The 
Senate  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  held  four  days  of  hearings  and 
favorably  reported  her  nomination  on  June 
28.  The  Senate  then  recessed  for  twenty- 
three  days.  The  recess  appointment  was 
made  the  following  Monday. 

I  know  of  no  compelling  reasons  that  jus- 
tify Dr.  Seger's  appointment  on  that  basis. 
There  are  six  other  sitting  Governors  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Her  presence  was 
not  required  at  the  July  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  meeting  to  make  a 
quorum  or  to  debate  policy.  Because  of 
doubts  regarding  her  qualifications.  Dr. 
Seger's  nomination  was  highly  controver- 
sial. All  the  Democratic  Committee  mem- 
bers opposed  her  nomination  and  several  in- 
dicated they  would  oppose  her  nomination 
on  the  floor.  A  recess  appointment  sidesteps 
a  full  and  timely  airing  of  such  controver- 
sies in  a  manner  that  does  not.  In  my  view, 
serve  the  nation's  best  interests.  And,  as  you 
may  know,  there  have  been  similar  objec- 
tions raised  to  several  of  the  recess  appoint- 
ments to  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities. 

Because  a  recess  appointee  can  be  re- 
moved by  a  subsequent,  differing  nomina- 
tion by  the  President  or  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  appointee  could  be  under- 
mined by  his  or  her  recess  status.  It  is  just 
this  kind  of  objection  that  has  been  raised 
to  a  recent  recess  appointment  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission.  According  to 
press  reports.  ".  .  .  both  officials  and  critics 
of  the  .  .  .  nuclear  Industry  questioned  the 
appointment  .  .  .  saying  the  Commission's 
ruling  would  be  more  credible  if  its  members 
were  confirmed  normally."  The  appoint- 
ment to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion is  rendered  all  the  more  questionable 
because  the  committee  of  jurisdiction  was 
not  even  given  an  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  nominee. 

I  must  again  emphasize  my  objection  to 
the  excessive  use  of  the  recess  appointment 
power,  and  urge  that  no  recess  appointment 
be  made  to  circumvent  the  constitutional 
function  of  the  Senate.  Instead,  I  urge  that 
recess  appointments  be  limited  to  circum- 


stances when  the  Senate,  by  reason  of  a  pro 
tracted  recess,  is  incapable  of  confirming  a 
vitally  needed  public  officer.  Existing  law 
gives  the  Executive  more  than  ample  au 
thority  to  shift  personnel  about  to  fill  va 
cancies  for  temporary  periods.  Resort  to 
recess  appointments  in  questionable  circum- 
stances serves  neither  the  Constitution  nor 
the  appointee.  It  fuels  cynicism  and  builds 
disrespect  for  law  and  deprives  the  appoint- 
ee of  the  national  perspective  that  inheres 
in  senatorial  confirmation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  September  19,  198S. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  I  have  been  asked  to 
respond  to  your  letter  to  the  President 
dated  July  30.  1985,  concerning  recess  ap- 
pointments. 

In  your  letter,  you  expressed  the  view 
that  the  recent  August  recess  "should 
not  •  *  •  be  considered  the  kind  of  ex- 
tended recess  contemplated  by  Article  III 
[sic].  Section  2.  Clause  3.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." and  that  "recess  appointments  should 
be  limited  to  circumstances  when  the 
Senate,  by  reason  of  a  protracted  recess,  is 
incapable  of  confirming  a  vitally  needed 
public  officer."  Such  limitations  on  the 
President's  power,  however,  do  not  appear 
in  the  Constitution.  Article  II.  Section  2. 
Clause  3  of  the  Constitution  simply  pro- 
vides: "The  President  shall  have  Power  to 
fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  the  Recess  of  the  Senate,  by  grant- 
ing Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the 
End  of  their  next  Session." 

The  courts  have  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  the  recess  appointment  power  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  only  in  rare  and  excep- 
tional cases.  Perhaps  the  clearest  statement 
may  be  found  in  an  opinion  rejecting  a  chal- 
lenge to  one  of  former  President  Carter's 
recess  appointments: 

"There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the 
Recess  Appointments  Clause  was  designed 
as  some  sort  of  extraordinary  and  lesser 
method  of  appointment,  to  be  used  only  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity  •  •  •  There  Is  no 
justification  for  implying  additional  restric- 
tions not  supported  by  the  Constitutional 
language.  Recess  appointments  have  tradi- 
tionally not  been  made  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  but  whenever  Congress  was 
not  in  session."  Staebler  v.  Carter.  464  F. 
Supp.  585.  597  (D.D.C.  1979). 

Your  letter  also  suggests  that  use  of  the 
recess  appointment  power  is  somehow  an 
Improper  circumvention  of  the  advice  and 
consent  role  of  the  Senate.  We  do  not  share 
this  view.  The  power  to  make  recess  ap- 
pointments is  found  in  the  Constitution,  as 
is  the  Senates  advice  and  consent  role.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  has  stated.  "The 
Constitutior.  '  *  *  must  be  regarded  as  one 
instrument,  all  of  whose  provisions  are  to  be 
deemed  of  equal  validity."  Prout  v.  Starr. 
188  US  537,  543  (1903)  In  no  way  is  the 
provision  for  Senate  confirmation  constitu- 
tionally superior  to  the  provision  for  recess 
appointments. 

In  conclusion,  the  decision  to  make  a 
recess  appointment  is  not  made  lightly.  For 
example,  there  were  over  ninety-seven 
nominations  pending  when  the  Senate  re- 
cessed in  August,  but  only  seven  recess  ap- 
pointments were  made.  The  power  to  make 
such  appointments,  however,  is  an  impor 
tant  part  of  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 


ances crafted  by  the  Framers.  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  do  a  disservice  to  that  system 
and  the  insitution  of  the  Presidency  were  he 
to  acquiesce  in  the  reading  of  the  Recess 
Appointments  Clause  set  forth  in  your 
letter. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  A.  Hauser. 

Deputy  Counsel 
to  the  President. 

Statement  by  the  Principal  Deputy  Press 
Secretary 

The  President  is  deeply  displeased  that  70 
key  appointments  touching  virtually  every 
area  of  the  Executive  Branch  are  being  de- 
liberately held  up  by  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Robert  Byrd.  These  are  Assistant 
Secretaries.  Ambassadors.  Federal  Circuit 
and  District  Judges,  and  members  of  impor- 
tant agencies,  commissions  and  boards.  Over 
5.000  mid-level  career  military  personnel 
alone  are  being  denied  promotions  and  pay 
raises.  It  is  the  largest  backlog  of  Presiden- 
tial appointments  in  modern  history. 

Senator  Byrd  has  decided  to  block  these 
and  other  nominations  because  of  what  he 
terms  his  deep  concern  "  about  the  seven 
recess  appointments  made  last  August. 

The  President's  power  to  make  recess  ap- 
pointments is  grounded  in  the  Constitution, 
and  this  issue  was  decided  long  ago.  George 
Washington  made  three  recess  appoint- 
ments between  the  sessions  of  the  First 
Congress.  President  Carter  made  17  direct 
appointments  during  temporary  Senate 
breaks,  including  a  Cabinet  member.  Fifteen 
recess  appointments  have  been  made  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  including  one 
sitting  Justice. 

President  Reagan  did  not  evade  the  Sen- 
ates  power  to  confirm.  The  individuals  he 
appointed  had  already  been  nominated 
before  the  recent  Senate  recess— the  Senate 
just  hadn't  acted  on  the  nominations.  And 
those  appointees  were  renominated  when 
the  Senate  returned. 

The  Constitution  speaks  without  equivo- 
cation on  the  power  and  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  rece-ss  appointments.  The 
courts  have  held  the  President  has  the 
power.  And  history  dating  to  the  First  Presi- 
dent confirms  it.  These  individuals  stand 
ready  to  serve. 

The  President  respectfully  requesU  Sena- 
tor Byrd's  cooperation  in  freeing  up  his 
nominations  without  further  delay. 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record.  Oct.  10. 

1985] 

Executive  Calendar 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  earlier  today  at 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  attended  a  meeting  in  his 
office  concerning  nominations  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar,  and  present  were  Senator 
Byrd.  myself.  Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Ford. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Senator  Melzenbaum. 
and  White  House  representative  Mr.  Frie- 
dersdorf.  and  the  counsel  at  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Fielding. 

The  discussion  concerned  recess  appoint- 
ments, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  had 
reached  some  general  agreement  that  there 
would  be  notice  given  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  prior  to  the  time  of  a 
recess  and  enough  in  advance  so  that  if  we 
had  comments  on  any  of  the  recess  appoint- 
ments which  would  be  made,  both  minority 
and  majority  leaders  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  those  potential  recess 
appointments. 


I  believe  that  the  meeting  was  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  now 
be  in  position  to  clear  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  including  military 
and  judicial  and  all  other  nominations 
except  in  cases  where  we  are  waiting  further 
information  on  a  certain  nominee  or  certain 
Senators  have  asked  for  additional  informa- 
tion or  have  asked  to  hold  a  nomination. 

I  know  on  this  side  a  number  of  Senators 
have  a  hold  on  the  nomination  of  Winston 
Lord  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  There  may  be  similar  re- 
quests on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  But  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
take  action  on  the  nominations. 

Mr.    MoYNiHAN.    Mr.   President,   will   the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  Dole.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  to  visit  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  For  him  to  do 
so  without  being  accompanied  by  the  Presi- 
dent's newest  nominee  for  the  ambassador- 
ship to  China  would  be.  in  my  view,  a  dis- 
service to  our  country. 

The  Vice  President  has  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  Mr.  Lord  as  a  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  is.  a  representative  of  our  coun- 
try, as  he  would  be,  and  not  to  do  that 
seems  to  me  a  serious  disservice  to  our 
Nation. 
And  I  hope  this  can  be  done. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
understood  there  is  still  a  chance  that 
might  be  resolved  today,  that  the  President 
had  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  was  going  to  contact  Senators  on  this 
side. 

But  I  share  the  view  that  it  does  not  re- 
flect well  on  the  system,  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent arrives  and  we  have  no  ambassswlor. 

Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  President,  the  following 
calendar  items  under  the  Judiciary  have 
been  approved  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  nominees  on  the  calendar 
listed  under  the  Judiciary  have  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  with  the  exception 
of  one.  and  that  would  be  Calendar  Order 
No  379  on  page  3.  The  rest.  Calendar  Order 
Nos.  380.  381.  382,  383,  384.  385.  386.  396. 
397,  398.  425.  426.  427.  449.  450.  and  451-in 
other  words  16  out  of  the  17  nominations 
under  the  Judiciary— are  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Additionally.  Calendar  No.  436.  Winston 
Lord  of  New  York  to  be  Ambassador.  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  been  cleared;  all 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
in  the  Air  Force.  Army.  Coast  Guard. 
Marine  Corps.  Navy— a  little  over  5.000— are 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  earlier  had  in- 
dicated to  the  White  House  representatives 
that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  confirm- 
ing the  military,  and  maybe  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  judiciary.  As  I  understand  it.  a  call 
was  then  made  to  Air  Force  One  which  is 
coming  back  from  Chicago.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  talked  with  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  wanted  his  nominees,  they 
were  all  important,  and  he  felt  there  was  no 
reason  to  hold  any  of  the  nominees  except 
where  there  were  specific  objections.  I  was 
advised  that  unless  that  could  be  accommo- 
dated they  would  all  remain  on  the  execu- 
tive calendar. 

Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Friedersdorf 
called  me  back  after  the  meeting  in  my 
office,  and  indicated  he  had  been  in  touch.  I 


believe,  with  Mr.  Reagan.  My  understanding 
of  what  Mr.  Friedersdorf  said  was  that  the 
President  was  pleased  that  the  nominees  for 
the  judiciary  and  the  military  were  going  to 
l>e  cleared,  and  that  he  would  hope  that  all 
the  other  nominees  on  the  calendar  could 
also  be  cleared.  And  I  told  Mr.  Friedersdorf 
that  I  was  an  agent  of  the  conference,  that 
those  nominees  which  we  had  Indicated  in 
our  meeting  In  my  office  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon were  tieing  cleared,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  report  back  to  my 
conference  with  respect  to  the  remaining 
nominees.  So  I  should  think  that  I  would 
have  some  further  word  when  my  confer- 
ence meets  at  sometime  on  Wednesday  of 
next  week.  It  usually  meets  on  Tuesday.  But 
inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
on  Tuesday.  I  doubt  that  our  conference  at- 
tendance would  justify  a  meeting.  We  prob- 
ably would  not  have  a  quorum. 

In  any  event,  we  will  have  a  conference  on 
Wednesday,  and  at  that  time  I  will  make  a 
report  to  the  conference.  I  would  hope  that 
the  rest  of  the  nominees  can  be  cleared  at 
that  time.  The  ad  hoc  group  that  I  appoint- 
ed earlier  in  conference  to  advise  me  on  the 
nominations  proposed  that  the  judiciary 
members  be  cleared,  and  that  the  military 
nominations— numbering  I  believe  about 
5,000— be  cleared.  And  that  is  why  I  have 
been  pleased  to  announce  their  clearance  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  again  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  1  double  checked.  I  again 
called  after  the  President  had  landed,  and 
they  were  In  the  White  House.  I  called  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  Mr.  Regan,  to  ask  him  again 
if  it  had  been  discussed  with  the  President. 
He  said  It  had.  The  President  felt  very 
strongly  that  these  nominations  had  been 
available  for  some  time,  been  on  the  calen- 
dar, and  if  no  one  had  raised  objections— 
they  have  In  some  cases— they  felt  that  it 
would  discriminate  against  a  number  of 
people  who  have  done  nothing  but  wait  and 
wait  If  we  started  selecting  out  certain  Judi- 
cial or  military  nominees,  and  leave  others— 
whether  it  be  the  Commodity  Futures  TVad- 
Ing  Commission,  or  the  Department  of 
Energy,  or  a  number  of  others.  I  guess  the 
point  is  they  feel  they  are  all  equally  as  im- 
portant, and  they  would  rather  not  do  It  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  unless  there  are  specific 
objections  to  one  or  more  of  the  nomina- 
tions. So  perhaps  we  should  take  It  up  again 
next  w6cR. 

Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask,  is  the 
nomination  of  Winston  Lord  cleared  on  the 
other  side?  It  is  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Dole.  That  Is  the  one  that  we  have 
not  cleared  on  thU  side.  There  U  specific  ob- 
jection. There  was  to  be  a  phone  call  to  cer- 
tain Senators  on  our  side.  I  understand  that 
phone  call  was  made  but  It  was  not  complet- 
ed. So  that  nomination  is  being  held  up  on 
this  side.  I  think  one  of  those  who  was  hold- 
ing is  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who 
Just  removed  his  hold.  There  could  be 
others. 

Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  often 
confirms  some  nominees  very  quickly  and 
just  as  often  leaves  other  nominees  on  the 
calendar  to  another  day.  They  are  not  being 
discriminated  against.  However,  It  U  entire- 
ly up  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  White  House  will  be  taking  the  wrong 
position  in  thinking  that  other  nominations 
on  the  calendar  are  being  discriminated 
against  Just  because  they  have  not  been 
cleared  tonight. 

As  I  say.  I  will  be  glad  on  Wednesday  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  my  conference  and 
through  the  regular  procedures,  try  to  get 
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cleared  the  remaining  nominations  on  the 
calendar.  I  do  not  anticipate  at  the  moment 
any  great  problem  in  that  regard. 

If  the  White  House  feels  that  way,  it  is 
not  the  majority  leader's  fault  nor  is  it 
mine.  We  will  just  leave  it  the  way  they 
want  it. 

We  did  have  a  good  meeting,  may  I  say, 
with  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Priedersdorf.  The 
majority  leader  was  able  to  attend  a  part  of 
the  meeting.  He  was  not  able  to  stay  for  the 
entire  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  there  was  a  good  under- 
standing, and  I  feel  certain  that  come 
Wednesday  there  may  not  be  any  problem. 

I  would  hope  that  the  nominees  who  have 
been  cleared  for  tonight  can  be  confirmed, 
but  I  cannot  do  anything  about  that  if  the 
majority  leader  feels  he  cannot  go  forward 
with  them  because  the  White  House  has 
asked  him  not  to  do  so. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  October  10, 

1985] 

Who  Has  the  Power  to  Appoint? 

•The  President  is  deeply  displeased"  with 
Senate  Democrats  for  holding  up  70  ap- 
pointments to  executive  and  judicial  posts, 
says  a  spokesman.  Well.  Robert  Byrd,  the 
minority  leader,  is  displeased  too.  He's 
blocking  some  Senate  confirmations  because 
the  President  keeps  ignoring  his  plea  to  stop 
making  appointments  when  Congress  is  in 
brief  recess. 

President  Reagan,  having  tried  the  Sen- 
ate's patience  with  his  misuse  of  the  recess- 
appointment  power,  would  be  well  advised 
to  seek  an  accommodation  rather  than  con- 
frontation. 

The  Constitution  lets  the  President  ■fill 
up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate."  These  recess  ap- 
pointments expire  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing session  of  Congress,  ousting  the  office- 
holders unless  they  are  by  then  nominated 
and  confirmed. 

That  provision,  in  Senator  Byrd's  judg- 
ment, was  designed  for  the  long  Congres- 
sional absences  common  early  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  Plainly  they  don't  apply  to 
the  vacation  breaks  of  today's  year-round 
Congress.  They  certainly  should  not  be  used 
to  circumvent  the  Senate's  constitutional 
duty  to  advise  on  and  consent  to  appoint- 
ments. 

That  Is  what  Mr.  Reagan  tried  to  do  con- 
cerning the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  He 
used  the  recess  appointment  power  40  times 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  Legal  Services  by 
appointing  directors  unacceptable  to  the 
Senate  to  run  it  into  the  ground.  He  has,  ad- 
ditionally, used  the  recess-appointment  au- 
thority almost  casually,  146  times  in  five 
years. 

Senator  Byrd's  specific  protest  concerns 
seven  appointments  made  in  August,  follow- 
ing a  similar  ruse  during  last  year's  summer 
recess.  The  seven  are  not  crucial.  They  fill 
vacancies  at  a  safety  review  commission,  the 
Agriculture  Department,  a  farm  agency  and 
the  United  Nations  delegation. 

This  contest  l>etween  two  branches  can't 
be  resolved  by  the  third;  courts  can  only 
confirm  that  each  side  has  considerable 
power  to  check  the  other.  Mr.  Reagan  could 
make  his  cause  more  appealing  by  finally 
acknowledging  that  the  power  to  fill  vacan- 
cies is  not  his  alone.  He  may  not  like  the 
Senate's  advice,  but  he  is  bound  to  secure  its 
consent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  not  responding  immediately 


and  to  the  point  to  his  request.  I  am 
now  ready  to  respond. 

Mr.  President,  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  the  following  calendar 
order  numbers:  372.  373.  376.  380.  381, 
382,  383.  384,  385.  386— in  other  words, 
all  nominees  on  pages  2  and  3  of  the 
executive  calendar,  with  the  exception 
of  Calendar  Order  No.  379. 

On  pages  4  and  5,  all  nominees  have 
been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle— 
namely.  Calendar  Order  Nos.  387.  388. 
389,  390.  391,  392,  394.  395. 

All  nominees  on  pages  6  and  7  :  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  396.  397.  398.  399. 
400.  401,  402.  403.  404,  405,  406.  407. 

All  nominees  on  pages  8  and  9:  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  407.  408.  409.  410. 
411.  412, 

On  page  10:  412  and  413. 

On  page  11:  Calendar  Order  Nos. 
417.  418,  419. 

On  page  12:  Calendar  Order  Nos. 
420.  421,  and  423. 

On  page  13:  All  nominees— 424,  425, 
426.  427.  428,  429.  430. 

On  page  14:  431:  skip  433.  Cleared 
are  434.  435.  436.  437. 

On  page  15:  Calendar  Order  I'os. 
438.  439.  440.  441. 

On  page  16.  Calendar  Order  Nos. 
442.  443.  444.  445.  446.  447.  448. 

On  page  17.  Calendar  Order  Nos. 
449,  450,  451.  452.  453,  454,  and  455. 

All  nominees  on  page  18,  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  456,  457.  458,  459,  460,  and 
461.  Delete  for  the  moment,  pass  over 
462. 

I  said  all  nominees  on  page  18.  I  was 
in  error.  All  except  462. 

Then  on  page  19.  all  nominees.  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  463  and  464. 

Mr.  Proxmire  will  have  a  statement 
that  he  will  make  in  connection  with 
464. 

On  page  20  and  page  21,  all  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Air  Force.  Army.  Coast  Guard. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Navy. 

I  am  glad  to  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  request.  I 
am  glad  that  the  stumbling  block  to 
confirmations  of  these  nominees  has 
been  removed— rather  late  in  the  in- 
stances to  which  I  addressed  my  re- 
marks earlier  which  occurred  on  last 
Thursday  when  the  White  House  said 
all  or  nothing  after  they  had  gone 
public  and  had  been  critical  of  the 
Senate  Democrats  for  having  held  up 
some  appointments. 

All  is  well  that  ends  well,  and  I  think 
it  has  ended  well,  so  all  is  well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin might  wish  to  speak  to  Calen- 
dar No.  464.  William  Seidman. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  that.  Is  this  the  time  to  offer 
that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 


NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SEIDMAN  TO  THE  FDIC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  William  Seidman  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  Mr.  Seidman  is  a 
man  of  considerable  ability  and  talent 
with  an  excellent  educational  and 
business  background.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration. In  many  ways,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  fortunate  to  get  a  man  of 
his  ability  and  experience.  Nonethe- 
less, I  will  reluctantly  vote  against  this 
nomination. 

Why? 

My  reasons  for  opposing  the  nomi- 
nation are  twofold:  First,  his  former 
accounting  firm,  Seidman  and  Seid- 
man. was  strongly  criticized  by  the 
SEC  in  1976  for  not  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  manner  required 
by  the  standards  of  the  accounting 
profession.  As  the  firm's  managing  di- 
rector when  the  failures  occurred.  Mr. 
Seidman  must  bear  ultimate  responsi- 
bility. Second,  he  was  deficient  in  re- 
sponding to  a  question  from  Chairman 
Garn  asking  whether  he  was  ever  de- 
posed by  the  SEC  in  connection  with 
the  accounting  firm's  difficulties.  A 
more  detailed  explanation  of  these 
two  incidents  follows. 

THE  1976  SEC  REPORT 

In  1974.  the  SEC  began  an  investiga- 
tion of  fraudulent  activity  on  the  part 
of  several  of  Seidman  and  Seidman  cli- 
ents including  Equity  Funding.  Omni- 
Rx  and  SaCom.  The  collapse  of  Equity 
Funding  in  1973  involving  $120  million 
in  fictitious  assets  was  one  of  the 
major  financial  scandals  of  the  decade. 
Two  employees  of  Seidman  and  Seid- 
man were  eventually  convicted  of 
criminal  fraud  for  their  role  in  the 
Equity  Funding  scandal.  These  em- 
ployees were  formerly  with  a  smaller 
accounting  firm.  Wolfson  and  Weiner, 
acquired  by  Seidman  and  Seidman  in 
early  1972  along  with  the  Equity  Fund 
account  managed  formerly  by  Wolfson 
and  Weiner. 

The  SEC  eventually  expanded  its  in- 
vestigation to  include  an  investigation 
of  Seidman  and  Seidman  itself.  In 
1976.  the  SEC  reached  a  settlement 
agreement  with  Seidman  and  Seid- 
man. Without  admitting  or  denying 
guilt,  the  firm  agreed  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  review  its  auditing 
practices  and  to  implement  a"  j  rea- 
sonable recommendations  of  the  spe- 
cial committee.  The  firm  also  agreed 
not  to  accept  any  new  auditing  clients 
for  6  months  and  to  submit  to  another 
SEC  inspection  following  the  report  of 
the  special  committee. 

The  SEC  release  announcing  the  set- 
tlement agreement  with  Seidman  and 
Seidman  includes  the  following  deter- 
minations by  the  SEC:  (SEC  release 
No.  196.  Sept.  1.  1976;  Exchange  Act 
Release  No.  12752) 


Seidman  and  Seidman  did  not  fulfill  its  re- 
ponsibilities  in  the  manner  required  by  the 
standards  of  the  profession. 

Seidman  and  Seidman's  conduct  repre- 
sented a  breach  of  its  ethical  and  profes- 
sional responsibilities  in  practicing  before 
the  Commission. 

Seidman  and  Seidman  failed  to  undertake 
a  reasonable  investigation  prior  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  firms  and  failed  to  properly 
review  practices  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions of  staff  members  of  the  Wolfson/ 
Weiner  office  or  to  adequately  inquire  into 
factors  bearing  on  their  independence  from 
clients.  After  the  combination.  Seidman  and 
Seidman  failed  to  take  reasonable  steps  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  professional 
audit  review  practices  and  independence  in 
connection  with  former  Wolfson/Weiner  cli- 
ents. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Seidman  or  other  partners  or  em- 
ployees of  Seidman  and  Seidman— 
other  than  the  convicted  former  Wolf- 
son/Weiner persoruiel— had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  fraudulent  ac- 
tivities at  Equity  Funding.  Nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  any  other  troubles 
with  the  SEC  on  the  part  of  Seidman 
and  Seidman.  Nonetheless.  Mr.  Seid- 
man was  the  managing  director  of  the 
firm  during  the  time  the  SEC's  criti- 
cisms were  directed.  As  managing  di- 
rector. I  believe  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  failing  to  maintain  proper 
standards  must  rest  on  his  shoulders. 

COMMITTEE  REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION 

Following  his  nomination  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Seidman  was  given  the  follow- 
ing written  question  by  Mr.  Garn: 

Question.  Were  you  ever  deposed  by  the 
SEC  in  connection  with  this  case?  Could  you 
tell  us  what  the  substance  of  your  testimo- 
ny was?  Was  this  the  only  time  you  were  de- 
posed in  this  matter? 

Answe  t.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  was  ever  de- 
posed in  the  SEC  investigation  of  Equity 
Funding.  I  believe  that  my  testimony  in  the 
stockholder  actions  v.  S&S.  et  al..  is  the 
only  testimony  I  gave  in  the  Equity  Funding 
matter.  Seidrnan  &  Seidman  states  that 
they  can  find  no  other  deposition  in  their 
records. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Seidman  was  deposed 
twice  by  the  SEC  in  connection  with 
its  investigation  of  Omni-RX  and 
SaCom.  The  deposition  also  covered 
Equity  Funding  and  went  at  length 
into  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  purchase  of  Equity  Funding's 
former  accounting  firm,  Wolfson  and 
Weiner.  by  Seidman  and  Seidman.  The 
first  deposition  was  taken  on  October 
2  of  1974  and  the  second  on  August  4. 
1975.  The  entire  deposition  runs  137 
pages.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Seidman 
qualified  his  negative  answer  with  the 
statement  that  he  did  not  recall  any 
deposition.  Nonetheless,  considering 
the  fact  that  he  was  responding  to  a 
committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  his  nomination  to  a  re- 
sponsible position  within  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  he  should  have 
made  a  greater  effort  to  ensure  that 
his  reply  to  this  question  was  accurate 
and  complete.  I  feel  strongly  on  this 


point  even  though  a  review  of  the  SEC 
deposition  does  not  implicate  Mr.  Seid- 
man in  any  fraudulent  activity  or  indi- 
cate personal  knowledge  of  such  activi- 
ty. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Senate 
has  an  important  duty  in  the  nomina- 
tion process.  I  take  that  responsibility 
seriously,  especially  for  independent 
regulatory  agencies  such  as  the  FDIC 
which  are  not  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  President.  By  his  careless 
response  to  the  committee's  inquiry,  I 
believe  Mr.  Seidman  demonstrated  a 
less  than  full  appreciation  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  advise  and  consent 
process.  He  had  ample  time  to  refresh 
his  memory  and  search  his  records  in 
response  to  the  committee's  inquiry 
and  yet  he  failed  to  do  so.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  express  my  deep  concern 
on  this  failure  other  than  to  vote  no 
on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  also  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  think  we  then  do  have  an  agree- 
ment now  that  we  can  follow  on  recess 
appointments.  It  did  result  from  the 
meeting  in  the  minority  leader's  office 
with  Mr.  Fielding,  White  House  Coun- 
sel, Mr.  Friedersdorf,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Affairs,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  avoid  any 
future  problems. 

Obviously  from  time  to  time  Sena- 
tors have  strong  feelings  on  a  nominee 
and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  ex- 
press those  concerns.  In  fact,  even 
after  the  minority  leader's  efforts 
today  there  will  still  be  six  nominees 
who  are  being  held  on  this  side  by  dif- 
ferent Senators  for  different  reasons. 

Again,  as  I  understand  it,  we  may  be 
able  to  clear  two  or  three  additional 
nominees  if  not  today,  tomorrow  on 
the  Senator's  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  one  nominee  on  which  I 
either  misstated  myself  or  an  objec- 
tion came  in  following. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  Calendar  No. 
439? 

Mr.  BYRD.  439,  yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  we  will  withhold 
that  one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  so  I  cannot  clear 
that. 

I  have  since,  however,  been  able  to 
clear  two  which  I  did  not  name  earlier. 
Calendar  No.  414  and  Calendar  No. 
415,  the  Commodity  Future  Trading 
Commission  and  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, respectively. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Calendar  No.  414 
and  415  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Also.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  pointed  out 
Calendar  No.   440   is  now  cleared,   is 


that  correct,  but  not  Calendar  No. 
439? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  Calendar  No.  439. 
that  is  correct;  440.  yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  also  I  add  to  my  re- 
quest Calendar  No.  464,  which  was  not 
being  held  but  just  awaiting  comment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  entitled  to  insert  statements  in 
support  of  particular  nominees  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  indicate  that  Calendar  Order  Nos. 
394,  395.  420,  and  436,  which  have 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader, 
have  not  been  cleared  on  this  side,  so 
he  might  want  to  make  that  notation 
on  his  list. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions just  identified  be  corisidered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
5085: 

Vice  Adm.  James  3.  Busey  IV,  332-26- 
3214/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
importance  and  responsibility  within  the 
contemplation  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  ser\'ing. 

Vice  Adm.  James  B.  Busey  IV.  332-26- 
3214/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  Lee  Baggett.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX/1110. 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  Slates 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Arthur  S.  Moreau.  Jr..  228-32- 
2434,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  Judiciary 
Ralph  B.  Guy,  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit. 

Stephen  H.  Anderson,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  lOih  circuit. 
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Ferdinand  F.  Fernandez,  of  California,  to 
be  US.  district  judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California. 

Glen  H.  Davidson,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Mississippi. 

Robert  B.  Maloney.  of  Texas,  to  b«  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 

David  Bryan  Sentelle.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina. 

Brian  B.  Duff,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Department  or  Commerce 

Donald  James  Quigg.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trademarlcs. 
Department  or  Defense 

Robert  B.  Sims,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  Sylvester  R.  Foley,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  commodore  of  the 
line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

restricted  line— special  duty  omcER 

iCRYPTOLOCYi 

Charles  Francis  Clarlc. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent  grade 
of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  624.  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Lewis  Mantel. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

James  Edward  Miller. 
James  Elton  Eckelberger. 
William  Egbert  Powell,  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Alvin  Berthold  Koenemtui. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Benjamin  Franklin  Montoya. 

Department  or  Justice 
Richard  Kennon  Willard.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
The  Judiciary 
Edmund  V.  Ludwig.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  V.  Wilson,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California. 

David  Sam.  of  Utah,  to  be  US  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Utah. 

CoPY-iicHT  Royalty  Tribunal 
J.C.  Argetsinger,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal for  the  term  of  7  years. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

William  Barclay  Allen,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities. 

Mary  Joseph  Conrad  Cresimore.  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities. 
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Leon  Richard  Kass.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities. 

Kathleen  S.  Kllpatrick.  of  Connecticut  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities. 

Rol>ert  Laxalt.  of  Nevada,  to  be  a  memljer 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities. 
James  V.   Schall,  of  California,   to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities. 

George  D.  Hart,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grades  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  624.  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.    Stuart    E.    Barstad.    392-24- 
1240FR.  U.S.  Air  Force,  chaplain. 
To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  John  P.  McDonough,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  chaplain. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  officer  for  appointment  In  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
sections  611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 
Col.  Walter  F.  Johnson.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Service  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list   in  the  grade  indicated 
under  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Richard  A.  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310,  US  Navy. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  711,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  be  senior  Navy  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  a  position  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility designated  by  the  President  under 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  601: 

Vice  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tlMe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Joseph  B.  Wilkinson.  Jr..  467- 
42-0315/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  US.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  commodore  in  the 
line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5912: 

unrestricted  line  OPriCDtS 

John  William  Gates.  Jr. 
Stephen  Gordon  Yusem. 
Richard  Squier  Fitzgerald. 
Samuel  Edward  McWllliams. 

engineering  ditty  orpicEH 
Paul  Keith  Arthur. 

medical  corps  omcERs 
Robert  Layman  Summitt. 
Robert  Conrad  Nuss. 

SUPPLY  CORPS  omcra 
Jtunes  Hock  Mayer. 


The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Thomas  R.  Kinnebrew.  254-44- 
6391/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 

Susan  Meredith  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  and  Chairman  of  the  Com 
modlty  Futures  Trading  Commission. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
Larry  L.   DeVuyst.  of  Michigan,   to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  the 
Representative  and  Alternate  Representa 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
29th  session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

Representative: 

Danny  J.  Boggs  of  Kentucky. 

Alternate  Representatives: 

Richard  T.  Kennedy  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  J.  Palladino  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bruce  Chapman  of  Washington. 

Department  or  Transportation 

Leo  C.  McKenna.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Department  or  State 

Jean  Broward  Shevlln  Gerard,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Luxeml>ourg. 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  t>e  Rep- 
resentatives and  Alternate  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  40th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

Representatives: 

Vernon  A.  Walters  of  Florida. 

Herbert  Stuart  Okun  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Daniel  A.  Mica.  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Gerald  B  H.  Solomon.  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  New  York. 

John  Davis  Lodge  of  Connecticut. 

Alternate  Representatives: 

Patricia  Mary  Byrne  of  Ohio. 

Hugh  Montgomery  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  Vemer  Reed  of  New  York. 

Robinson  Rlsner  of  Texas. 

Inter-American  Foundation 
Elliott  Abrams.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Inter-American  Foundation. 

ArRiCAN  Development  Foundation 

Mark  L.  Edelman.  an  A:alstant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Foun- 
dation. 

The  Judiciary 

David  A.  Nelson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  sixth  circuit. 

James  L.  Ryan,  of  Michigan  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit 

Henry  T  Wingate.  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi. 


Department  or  Justice 
Brian  P.  Joffrion.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Louisi- 
ana for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Stepehn  M.  McNamee.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Patrick   M.   McLaughlin,   of  Ohio,   to   be 
U.S.  attorney   for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Administrative  Conperence  or  the  United 
States 

Marshall  Jordan  Breger.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  chairman  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  5  years. 

National  Credit  Union  Administration 

Elizabeth  Flores  Burkhart.  of  Texas,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  for  the  term  of  6  years. 
Department  or  State 

Patricia  Mary  Byrne,  of  Ohio,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  l>e  Deputy  Repre 
sentative  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  for  Special  Political  Af- 
fairs in  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Herbert  Stuart  Okun.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  the  Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Bill  D.  Colvln.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspector 
General,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

U.S.  Sentencing  Commission 

Stephen  G.  Breyer.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Com- 
mission for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Paul  H.  Robinson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Michael  K.  Block,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Helen  G.  Corrothers.  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

George  E.  MacKinnon,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Ilene  H.  Nagel.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

William  W.  Wilkins.  Jr..  of  South  Caroli- 
na, to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

William  W.  Wilkins.  Jr..  of  South  Caroli- 
na, to  be  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission. 

The  Judiciary 

Alan  H.  Nevas.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Connecticut. 

Paul  N.  Brown,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas. 

Alan  A.  McDonald,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington. 

Department  or  Justice 

William  A.  Maddox.  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


Roger  Hllflger.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklaho- 
ma for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Department  or  Labor 

Roger  Dale  Semerad.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

James  M.  Stephens,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years. 

National  Credit  Union  Administration 

Roger  William  Jepsen.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Lawrence  J.  Jensen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

Jennifer  Joy  Manson.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Craig  C.  Black,  of  Califorria.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Charles  L.  Hosier,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
meml>er  of  the  National  Science  Board.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

William  J.  Merrell.  Jr.  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

In  the  Army 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  Adju- 
tant Generals  Corps,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  D.  Baca,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfredo  J.  Mora,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  R.  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Nathaniel  G.  Troutt.  428-38- 
1553. 

FEDERAL  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

L.  William  Seidman.  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for 
a  term  of  6  years. 
Nominations    I>laced   on    the    Secretary's 

Desk    in    the   Air    Force,    Army.    Coast 

Guard.  Marine  Corps.  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Theo- 
dore M.  Sahd,  and  ending  Jsimes  M.  Kin- 
sella,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  9,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Charles 
D.  Abies,  and  ending  Kenneth  W.  Welsh, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Dennis  M.  Anderson,  and  ending  Maj.  John 
H.  EUedge.  Jr..  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  9. 
1985. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  James  M.  Kin- 
sella.  which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  9.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ray- 
mond A.  Abole.  and  ending  Daniel  R.  Zlnk, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
O.  Covey,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 


and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  11.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
John  M.  Lounge,  and  ending  Maj.  James  D. 
Vanhoften,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  20. 
1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  William  F. 
Norris.  and  ending  Loraine  G.  Goodman, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Johnny  R. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Donald  B.  Zamora. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9,  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Marc  A. 
Abramowitz,  and  ending  Henry  J.  Zielinski, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  16,  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  William  F. 
Reade.  and  ending  James  L.  Yates,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  17,  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jon  W.  Day, 
and  ending  Gary  B.  Williamson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  20.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Henry  W. 
Adams,  and  ending  Joseph  A.  Siegel.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  20,  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Giorgio  S. 
Tureila,  and  ending  William  J.  Howard  III 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  20,  1985. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning 
Thomas  P.  Vleten,  and  ending  Neal  D. 
Shadix,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  16,  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Paul 
D.  Allen.  Jr..  and  ending  Robin  F.  Wirching, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  30.  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  James  M. 
Johnson,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  9.  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Harold  D.  Jones,  and  ending  Wellington  Y. 
Wheaton.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  P. 
Burroughs,  and  ending  Walter  F.  Threlkeld. 
Jr..  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9,  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Nicholas  Sa- 
balos.  and  ending  George  J.  Thielemann  III. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9,  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Orlando  A. 
Alfred,  and  ending  James  W.  Crawford, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Donald 
Jacob  Beyer.  Jr..  and  ending  Edwin  Prank 
Zupinskl.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  11,  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  A. 
Fabrini.  and  ending  Lewis  L.  Ware,  which 
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nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  2.  1985. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NOMINATION  OF  GLEN  H.  DAVIDSON,  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT 
or  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  endorse  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Glen  H.  Davidson 
for  confirmation  as  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Mississip- 
pi- 

I  was  honored  to  have  reconimended 
this  fine  young  attorney  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  position,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  his  nomination. 

Glen  Davidson  is  eminently  qualified 
for  service  on  the  Federal  bench.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  earned  both  his  under- 
graduate and  law  degrees.  His  experi- 
ence as  an  attorney  includes  both 
public  service  and  private  practice, 
civil  and  criminal  cases,  in  Federal  and 
State  courts. 

Mr.  Davidson's  career  includes  3 
years  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Judge  Advocate  Corps,  where  he 
earned  the  rank  of  captain.  For  a 
number  of  years,  he  was  in  private  law 
practice  in  Tupelo.  MS.  In  the  public 
sector,  he  served  terms  as  city  prosecu- 
tor, assistant  district  attorney,  and 
later,  as  district  attorney  for  the  First 
Judicial  District  of  Mississippi.  In 
1973,  he  formed  a  partnership  that  re- 
sulted in  extensive  trial  practice  expe- 
rience. In  1981,  I  was  honored  to  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Davidson  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Mississippi,  and  he 
has  served  in  that  position  with  dis- 
tinction. 

In  addition  to  his  exemplary  per- 
formance as  an  attorney  and  as  a 
public  servant,  the  nominee  has  been  a 
leader  in  community  groups  such  as 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  He  has  a  keen  intellect  and 
a  willingness  to  work  hard  and  effec- 
tively in  any  job  he  undertakes. 

Glen  Davidson  possesses  the  sense  of 
fairness,  good  judgement,  judicial  tem- 
perament, and  solid  reputation  among 
his  fellow  citizens  which  will  enable 
him  to  be  an  outstanding  Federal 
judge. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  their  prompt 
approval  of  this  nomination. 


NOMINATION  or  ROBERT  B.  SIMS,  TO  BE  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  PUBLIC  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  endorse  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Sims  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs.  Bob  Sims  is  a  native  of 
Alamo,  TN.  Since  October  1983,  he  has 
served  at  the  White  House  as  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bob  Sims'  career  in  journalism 
began  in  the  printing  rooms  of  the 
Crockett  County  Times,  then  owned 
by  his  father.  He  started  at  the 
bottom  and  worked  his  way  to  the  top. 
The  insights  and  perspectives  gained 
from  experiences  in  all  aspects  of  jour- 
nalism have  served  him  well  over  his 
career  in  the  Government  as  a  public 
affairs  officer.  He  understands  the 
ways  of  reporters  and  appreciates  the 
role  a  free  press  plays  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Bob  Sims  is  a  professional  military 
officer.  He  joined  the  Navy  in  1958 
and  retired  in  1984  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  His  service  in  the  Navy  has 
been  primarily  in  the  public  affairs 
field,  including  positions  as  deputy 
chief  of  information  for  the  Navy  in 
1978  to  1981  and  special  assistant  for 
public  affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  from  1974  to  1978.  This  military 
service  provides  valuable  irisight  into 
the  operation  of  the  military. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Bob  Sims  is  a 
scholar  and  an  author.  He  holds  a 
masters  degree  in  both  political  sci- 
ence and  journalism  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  He  was  a  Rotary 
Foundation  Fellow  at  the  University 
of  Sydney,  Australia.  And,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  the  National  War  College. 
While  at  the  war  college  he  wrote 
"The  Pentagon  Reporters"  a  book  de- 
scribing the  reporters  who  cover  the 
Pentagon.  The  purpose  of  his  book 
was  to  enlighten  Government  officials 
on  the  news  services  and  reporters 
who  cover  the  Pentagon,  and  the  role 
played  by  the  press. 

Not  only  will  the  Government  be 
well  served  by  Bob  Sims,  but  the  press 
knows  that  it  has  an  official  who  is 
honest,  fair,  and  straightforward. 
Charles  Corddry,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  describes  Bob  Sims  as,  "undeviat- 
ingly  pleasant.  He  is  low  key  in  that 
he  never  tries  to  sell  you  anything.  He 
simply  tells  you  as  he  sees  it." 

As  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  Bob  Sims  is  uniquely 
qualified.  He  will  be  an  asset  to  the 
press  and  to  his  Government. 

In  closing,  my  statement,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  passage  from  Bob  Sims 
book,  "The  Pentagon  Reporters.  "  I 
think  the  following  p-issage  provides  a 
good  assessment  of  how  he  will  ap- 
proach his  position.  In  addition  it  is 
wise  advice  to  all  public  officials  who 
interact  with  the  press. 

In  the  final  analysis,  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  cannot  be  successfully  explained 


to  the  public  are  usually  ill-conceived. 
Therefore,  a  realistic  policy  of  dealing  with 
the  media  makes  good  sense.  Some  things 
can  not  and  should  not  be  discussed  with  re- 
porters: some  American  military  battlefields 
of  the  future  may  be  closed  to  the  immedia- 
cy of  modern  news  coverage.  But  the  major 
subjects  of  keenest  interest  to  defense  re- 
porters can  be  discussed  with  them,  and 
should  be.  Good  policies  and  good  programs 
ought  to  be  explainable— and  good  officials 
ought  to  know  how  to  do  the  explaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  the  nomination  of  Robert 
Sims  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  Affairs. 

NOMINATION  OF  HENRY  T.  WINCATE,  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 
OF  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  chairman  and  Judiciary 
Committee  for  its  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Wingate  for  confirma- 
tion as  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Mississippi. 

It  was  with  utmost  confidence  in  his 
abilities  that  I  recommended  Mr.  Win- 
gate  to  the  President  for  this  position. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  him. 

Mr.  Wingate's  legal  experience  clear- 
ly demonstrates  that  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  in  this  position.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Grinnell  College  and  Yale 
Law  School,  and  has  extensive  trial  ex- 
perience in  both  the  State  and  Federal 
court  systems. 

Mr.  Wingate  served  for  3  years  as  a 
criminal  trial  attorney  and  senior  as- 
sistant defense  counsel  for  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  continues  to  serve  as  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
Reserve. 

Following  his  release  from  active 
duty,  the  nominee  served  4  years  as 
special  assistant  attorney  general  for 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  4  years  as 
assistant  district  attorney  for  the  sev- 
enth circuit  court  district.  Since  1984. 
Mr.  Wingate  has  served  as  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi. 

In  addition  to  his  exemplary  per- 
formance as  an  attorney  and  public 
servant,  the  nominee  serves  as  an  ad- 
junct professor  of  law  and  as  a  lectur- 
er on  criminal  law  and  procedure,  and 
has  been  published  in  these  areas.  He 
is  a  community  leader  and  member  of 
numerous  charitable  and  service  orga- 
nizations. 

Henry  Wingate  is  highly  regarded 
among  his  peers  and  fellow  citizens  as 
an  individual  of  great  intellect,  sense 
of  fairness,  and  moral  character.  I  am 
confident  that  his  service  will  reflect 
credit  on  the  Federal  bench. 

NOMINATION  OF  STEPHEN  H.  ANDERSON  TO  BE 
UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  JUDGE  FOR  THE 
TENTH  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  recommend 
to  this  body  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Anderson 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  UT.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of 


Appeals.  I  was  proud  and  happy  when 
President  Reagan  nominated  Mr.  An- 
derson for  this  position,  and  I  am  now 
proud  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  enthusiastically  confirm  his 
nomination. 

Having  known  Steve  for  many  years. 
I  have  developed  the  highest  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  professional 
skills  and  his  interpersonal  qualities. 
He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  charac- 
ter. His  dedication  to  law  and  justice  is 
exemplary.  In  a  legal  career  spanning 
over  25  years,  he  has  served  in  a  wide 
variety  of  positions,  public,  private, 
and  philanthropic.  In  every  one,  he 
has  served  with  distinction. 

He  has  been  President  of  the  Utah 
State  Bar,  president  of  the  Salt  Lake 
County  Bar  Association,  and  has 
served  as  an  active  participant  on 
dozens  of  important  commissions, 
committees.  and  organizations. 
Throughout  them  all.  Steve  has  dem- 
onstrated a  consistent  dedication  to 
the  well-being  and  improvement  of  our 
judicial  system.  He  was  responsible  for 
establishing  a  small  claims  court  pro- 
gram in  Utah  which  utilized  the  volun- 
tary services  of  practicing  lawyers  as 
part-time  judges  in  the  evening  hours. 
In  so  doing,  he  opened  the  courtroom 
doors  to  thousands  of  good,  hard- 
working citizens  whose  disputes  were 
genuine  and  who  very  much  needed  a 
civilized  place  for  litigation  resolution. 
If  it  is  true  that  plagiarism  is  the 
purest  form  of  compliment,  then  Mr. 
Anderson's  small  claims  court  program 
was  an  unqualified  masterpiece,  be- 
cause it  has  been  copied  in  a  large 
number  of  other  jurisdictions. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Steve  Anderson,  who  is  the  man- 
aging partner  of  one  of  Salt  Lake 
City's  largest,  oldest,  and  most  prestig- 
ious firms,  is  making  a  financial  sacri- 
fice to  accept  a  judgeship  on  our  Fed- 
eral appellate  bench.  But  I  am  also 
sure  that  he  has  a  genuine  desire  to 
take  the  bench  and  serve  the  public. 
He  really  wants  to  help,  to  continue  to 
do  what  he  can  to  improve  the  judicial 
system. 

Because  I  feel  he  is  extraordinarily 
well  qualified  for  the  job,  I  vigorously 
support  Mr.  Anderson's  nomination 
and  ask  my  fellow  Senators  that  we 
now  give  him  our  unanimous  biparti- 
san consent.  He  will  be  a  significant 
asset  on  our  Federal  appellate  bench. 

NOMINATION  OF  DAVID  SAM  TO  BE  UNITED 
STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
UTAH 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend to  my  fellow  Senators,  Judge 
David  Sam  of  Springville,  Utah  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  district  of  Utah.  David  Sam  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans I  know.  He  is  hardworking,  dedi- 
cated, and  scrupulously  honest.  From 
personal  experience  and  association 
with  this  fine  gentleman,  I  know  for  a 


fact  he  is  especially  deserving  of  our 
respect  and  admiration.  In  my  estima- 
tion he  is  extremely  well  qualified  to 
serve  as  a  Federal  district  judge. 

Throughout  an  illustrious  legal 
career,  David  Sam  has  consistently  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Early  in  his  pro- 
fessional career,  he  spent  years  honing 
his  skills  while  representing  the  ranch- 
ers and  the  farmers  of  the  mostly 
agrarian  communities  of  Utah's 
Uintah  Basin.  He  knows  and  under- 
stands the  common  man.  Then,  in 
1976,  he  accepted  a  prestigious  ap- 
pointment to  the  State  district  bench 
in  Provo,  UT,  where  he  has  served 
with  distinction  for  the  past  10  years. 

To  sum  up  my  feelings  about  David 
Sam's  suitability  for  the  Federal 
bench,  I  would  simply  say  that  Mr. 
Sam  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  I  am  absolutely  convinced  will 
bring  a  temperament  to  the  trial 
bench  that  is  perfectly  suited  for  the 
task  at  hand.  He  will  be  fair  while 
being  just,  and  he  will  treat  every  man 
or  woman,  regardless  of  rank  or  stat- 
ure, with  courtesy  and  patience. 

More  than  most  people  I  know, 
David  Sam  really  cherishes  his  citizen- 
ship as  an  American.  It  is  not  some- 
thing he  takes  for  granted.  For  it 
wasn't  all  that  long  ago  that  a  young 
Romanian  by  the  name  of  Andrew 
Sirb  traveled  by  foot  across  the  entire 
country  of  Romania  to  escape  the  rav- 
ages and  hopelessness  of  a  freedom-de- 
stroying monarchy  to  start  all  over 
again  with  his  new  wife  in  a  land 
across  the  Atlantic  where  hope  and 
freedom  were  allged  to  be  in  abun- 
dance. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Andrew  Sirb  suc- 
cessfully made  that  journey,  crossing 
the  border  into  Austria,  then  Germa- 
ny, then  aboard  a  steamer  to  the 
United  States  where  he  finally  ful- 
filled his  dream.  He  selected  the  most 
American  name  he  could  possibly 
find— Sam,  in  honor  of  his  newest  fa- 
vorite uncle— and  Andrew  Sirb  became 
Andrew  Sam.  Then,  he  and  his  wife 
settled  in  Gary,  IN,  and  had  11  chil- 
dren. A  little  boy  named  David  was  No. 
11. 

Now  David  Sam  appears  before  this 
body  for  confirmation  to  the  Federal 
bench.  He  and  his  family  have  been 
through  a  lot  to  get  him  here;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  end  result  will  be 
a  credit  to  Utah's  Federal  district 
bench.  I  strongly  support  his  nomina- 
tion and  ask  my  colleagues  that  we 
now  give  him  our  unanimous  biparti- 
san consent. 

NOMINATION  OF  JENNIFER  JOY  MANSON  TO  BE 
ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jennifer  Joy  Manson,  a  resi- 
dent of  Alexandria,  VA,  who  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Reagan  to  be 
the  Assistant  Administrator  of  EPA 
for  External  Affairs. 


Leading  EPA's  communications  and 
legislative  activities  will  be  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility and  I  am  confident  Miss 
Manson  will  rise  to  the  challenge. 

I  have  known  Miss  Manson  for 
nearly  9  years  and  have  always  been 
impressed  with  her  professionalism, 
intelligence,  honesty,  and  dedication 
to  serving  the  public. 

She  is  an  effective  and  organized 
manager  who  knows  how  to  work  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  to  achieve  the  best 
policy  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Miss  Manson  brings 
to  EPA  an  impressive  and  varied  back- 
ground of  achievement. 

She  attended  high  school  in  Norfolk. 
VA.  and  then  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

As  a  member  of  the  White  House 
staff,  she  has  worked  on  national  do- 
mestic issues. 

She  was  the  chief  of  staff  for  the 
former  distinguished  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia John  Dalton. 

Subsequently,  she  joined  my  staff 
and  became  my  senior  legislative  strat- 
egist and  advisor. 

Miss  Manson's  ability  to  quickly 
grasp  complex  Issues  has  enabled  her 
to  effectively  go  to  the  heart  of  a 
policy  debate. 

I  can't  think  of  any  better  qualifica- 
tions to  manage  the  Office  of  External 
Affairs  for  EPA. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  her  parents.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Manson,  who  deserve  so 
much  of  the  credit  for  providing  the 
values  and  judgement  by  which  their 
daughter  lives. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  Members  of 
the  Virginia  Congressional  Delegation, 
Governor  Dalton.  and  especially 
myself,  in  providing  Miss  Jermlfer  Joy 
Manson  our  highest  recommendation. 

She  will  undertake  her  responsibil- 
ities, as  she  has  in  the  past,  with  the 
utmost  dedication  and  integrity. 

I  am  confident  she  will  do  a  truly 
outstanding  job  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  President,  and  the 
distinguished  Administrator  Lee 
Thomas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
nomination. 

NOMINATION  OF  PAUL  ROBINSON 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  today  has  con- 
firmed the  appointment  of  Prof.  Paul 
Robinson  to  serve  on  the  Federal  Sen- 
tencing Commission. 

Professor  Robinson  is  a  resident  of 
New  Jersey  and  a  professor  at  the 
Rutgers  University  School  of  Law; 
where  he  has  achieved  a  level  of  recog- 
nition for  his  outstanding  criminal  law 
scholarship  which  Is  remarkable  for  a 
person  his  age.  Rutgers  has  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  distinguished  pro- 
fessor, its  highest  rank.  I  am  told  that 
he  is  the  youngest  person  holding  that 
position  in  the  university.  He  also  has 
an  extremely  broad  background  in  the 
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criminal  justice  system,  having  served 
as  an  attorney  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  with  the  U.S.  Attorneys 
Office  and  with  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  has  also  written  exten- 
sively on  a  wide  range  of  criminal  law 
and  criminal  procedure  issues. 

I  loolt  forward  to  the  contribution 
the  Sentencing  Commission  will  hope- 
fully make  to  rationalize  the  often  ir- 
rational differences  in  sentencing  and 
parole  practices  for  similar  crimes. 
Hopefully,  the  Commission  will  estab- 
lish guidelines  that  will  not  only  help 
the  Federal  judiciary,  but  will  give  the 
public  greater  confidence  that  fair,  im- 
partial, yet  firm  dispensation  will  be 
made  where  individuals  have  been  con- 
victed of  crimes.  I  am  sure  that  Profes- 
sor Robinson  can  contribute  greatly  to 
the  work  of  the  new  Commission. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  from  Mississippi  and 
North  Dakota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1986 
The   Senate   resumed   consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3037). 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  there  will  be  no  other  amend- 
ments to  dispose  of  In  connection  with 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  and 
we  will  be  ready  to  go  to  third  reading 
very  shortly,  we  did  want  to  indicate 
before  we  went  to  third  reading  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  had  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  earlier 
in  the  year  and  we  had  considered  a 
funding  request  for  a  facility  in  his 
State.  I  want  to.  at  this  time,  thank 
him  for  bringing  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  and  express  my  hope 
that  we  can  work  out  some  accommo- 
dation of  his  request  at  a  later  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
proposal  and  whatever  other  com- 
ments the  Senator  would  like  to  make. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Washington  Stale  University  in  Pull- 
man. WA,  has  for  some  time  been 
seeking  funding  under  the  Research 
Facilities  Act  for  a  research  facility  of 
immense  importance  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  university  has  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  food-human 
nutrition  facility  in  the  heart  of  the 
Northwest  wheat  country.  The  region- 
al   support    for    this    facility    is   very 


strong  and  its  construction  is  vital  to 
the  future  of  the  Northwest  agricul- 
ture economy.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  already  appropriated  $12.9 
million  in  matching  funds  for  the  fa- 
cility which  Is.  of  course,  an  indication 
of  Its  strong  support  there. 

The  food-human  nutrition  center 
will  provide  the  region  with  Invaluable 
research  in  the  areas  of  food  market- 
ing, processing,  and  animal  and  plant 
biotechnology.  The  result  of  this  re- 
search will  help  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  industry  to  establish  new  mar- 
kets around  the  world  and.  just  as  im- 
portant, to  reestablish  the  markets  we 
have  lost  to  subsidized  foreign  compe- 
tition. The  WSU  center  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  universities  In  the 
Northwest. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  has 
been  that  the  Research  Facilities  Act 
has  been  Inadequate  to  facilitate 
either  this  kind  of  project  or  any 
other.  The  Research  Facilities  Act  has 
been  substantially  amended  or  rather 
proposals  substantially  to  amend  it  are 
included  in  both  the  farm  bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  and  the  farm 
bill  which  is  about  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  That  authorization  is,  of 
course,  not  complete  and  is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  that  no  appropriation 
is  included  either  in  the  House  bill  or 
in  the  Senate  bill  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Research  Facilities 
Act. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi to  assure  me,  if  he  can.  that  ap- 
propriations for  these  purposes  and 
specifically  for  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity will  be  considered  very  serious- 
ly and  as  priority  matters,  either  in 
any  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  should  come  along  later  or.  al- 
ternatively, in  next  year's  agriculture 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  am  happy  to 
respond  in  this  way.  The  Research  Fa- 
cilities Act.  under  which  funding  is 
being  urged  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  is  included  in  the  farm 
bill  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
maybe  next  week.  Under  that  authori- 
zation, the  first  $4  million  of  appro- 
priations must  be  divided  among  the 
land  grant  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  eligible  for  funding  under 
that  authorization. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
secure  funding  of  that  program.  It  is 
an  important  program.  This  Senator 
supported  its  inclusion  in  the  farm 
bill.  However,  it  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  provide  funding.  It  could  be,  as 
we  take  up  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  that  it  would  be  ripe  for  con- 
sideration, and  we  might  be  able  to 
add  funds  at  that  time  for  facilities 
under  that  authority. 


I  am  convinced  from  my  conversa- 
tions with  the  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington  that  this  is  a  project 
that  is  meritorious,  and  that  it  Is  a  fa- 
cility that  could  provide  important 
benefits  and  information  in  the  areas 
that  would  be  included  in  its  research 
activities. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
need  for  funds  for  this  project.  I  wish 
we  had  money  available  to  fund  this 
project  and  the  projects  that  have 
been  discussed  earlier  today,  which 
were  not  included  in  the  bill.  But  we 
are  operating  under  some  severe 
budget  constraints.  We  know  that,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  aware  of  that.  I  appreciate 
his  understanding  of  our  inability  to 
provide  funding  at  this  time  in  this  bill 
for  this  project.  But  1  hope  we  can 
find  a  way  to  provide  funds  later  on. 
We  will  work  with  the  Senator.  We 
will  have  hearings  next  year,  if  we  do 
not  include  it  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  we  will  try  to  get 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  this  project. 

But  I  pledge  to  the  Senator  to  work 
with  him  to  try  our  best  to  find  ways 
to  help  ensure  the  construction  of  this 
facility. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICES  WORK  IN 
THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  ag- 
riculture appropriations  bill,  we  assure 
the  continuation  of  the  important 
work  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
help  save  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Information  on  what  the  SCS  is  doing 
to  control  nonpoint  sources  of  pollu- 
tion—a major  culprit  of  the  problems 
of  the  bay. 

Last  November,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  signed  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  pleading  to 
devote  its  resources  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Cleanup  Program.  To  effectively 
and  immediately  carry  out  its  bay  re- 
sponsibilities, SCS  needs  21  more  posi- 
tions to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
farmers  and  landowners.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  10  staff  positions,  which  Con- 
gress last  year  directed  the  SCS  to 
devote  to  the  bay  cleanup.  On  Septem- 
ber 24.  the  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  $840,000  for  the  21  positions. 
With  21  new  field  positions.  SCS  will 
have  a  total  of  31  additional  staffers 
working  with  State,  county,  and  local 
people  on  alleviating  the  bay's  pollu- 
tion. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  SCS  celebrated 
50  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Stales.  The  SCS 
grew  out  of  the  turbulent  Dust  Bowl 
era  when  much  of  the  Nation's  agri- 


cultural productivity  was  threatened 
by  natural  disaster  and  detrimental 
farming  practices  on  fragile  lands.  The 
pollution  problems  we  face  today  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  akin  to  those 
earlier  experiences  on  the  land.  Our 
desire  to  enjoy  the  bay  and  make  a 
living  from  it  has  pushed  the  bay 
beyond  its  carrying  capacity  and  capa- 
bility to  restore  Itself  to  its  former 
productivity. 

A  significant  part  of  the  bay's  recent 
decline  results  from  adverse  effects  of 
sediment,  nutrients,  and  animal  waste, 
and  their  detrimental  interaction  on 
the  bays  ecosystem.  In  July,  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  the  EPA  Administrator, 
Lee  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Donald  Hodel.  SCS  Chief.  Wilson  Scal- 
ing, the  Governors  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  others  joined  me  for  a 
tour  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  viewed 
the  problems  of  the  bay  and  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  Federal 
agencies  working  on  those  problems. 
We  saw  firsthand  those  problems  re- 
lated to  sediment  and  nutrients. 

Sediment  is  a  ferry,  delivering  toxic 
cargoes  to  the  bay  every  day.  The  bay 
has  over  6,000  miles  of  shoreline,  with 
much  of  it  eroding  at  a  rapid  rate.  Ad- 
ditionally, large  amounts  of  sediment 
from  distant  parts  of  the  bay's  six- 
State  watershed  are  carried  to  the  bay 
by  the  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  James, 
and  other  rivers.  Sediment  particles 
attract  and  tightly  hold  substances, 
such  as  phosphate  nutrients  and  many 
pesticides.  Thus,  every  time  a  sedi- 
ment particle  is  delivered  to  the  bay,  it 
potentially  carries  thousands  or  even 
millions  of  attached  pollutant  mole- 
cules. 

In  its  report  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  EPA  stated  that  farmland  is  a 
major  contributor  of  sediment  to  the 
bay.  The  SCS  estimates  that  gross  ero- 
sion from  Maryland  cropland  exceeds 
9  million  tons  of  soil  annually.  Of  this 
amount,  more  than  l^h  million  tons 
were  lost  last  year  from  cropland  at 
the  "T"  or  "tolerance "  level  up  to 
twice  "T". 

Obviously,  not  all  of  this  soil  reaches 
the  bay,  but  the  sediment  problem  is 
significant  in  all  the  States  bordering 
the  bay.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
SCS  is  sitting  idly  by.  Last  year,  the 
SCS  in  Maryland  prevented  the  loss  of 
more  than  600,000  tons  of  soil,  an 
amount  equivalent  to  a  line  of  loaded 
dump  trucks  stretching  across  the  4- 
mile  Chesapeake  Bay  bridge  80  times. 


Animal  waste  is  another  bay  con- 
cern. Animal  wastes,  high  in  nutrient 
value  and  organic  matter,  have  been 
used  for  generations  as  a  source  of  fer- 
tilizer. Spreading  manure  on  fields 
eliminates  the  immediate  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  tops  of  animal  waste, 
but  the  number  of  livestock  in  the  bay 
watershed  has  increased  dramatically 
In  recent  years,  creating  local  situa- 
tions of  too  much  manure  for  the 
available  land.  Excess  nutrients  and 
organic  matter  make  their  way  to  the 
bay,  further  degrading  it. 

To  help  combat  nonpoint  source  pol- 
lution entering  the  bay,  the  State  of 
Maryland  has  started  a  new  5-year  $40 
million  Agricultural  Erosion  Control 
Program.  But  Maryland  must  depend 
on  the  SCS  to  help  train  all  the  new 
people  working  in  this  program.  The 
SCS  has  the  only  readily  available  ex- 
pertise and  training  capability  needed 
for  the  newly  hired  personnel  of  the 
States,  counties,  and  soil  conservation 
districts. 

Sediment,  nutrients,  and  animal 
wastes— a  deadly  trio— can  and  must 
be  controlled  if  Chesapeake  Bay  is  to 
be  restored  to  its  former  role  as  the 
Nation's  most  productive  estuary.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  the 
technology  and  capability  to  help  con- 
trol nonpoint  source  pollution  prob- 
lems in  the  Chesapeake  Bay— includ- 
ing keeping  erosion  rates  on  agricul- 
tural lands  within  tolerances  compati- 
ble with  good  water  quality,  a  safe  en- 
vironment, and  high  productivity. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  3037,  the  fiscal 
year  1986  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3037  as  reported 
provides  $28.2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $23.0  billion  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  Important  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies.  The  bill,  to- 
gether with  outlays  from  prior-year 
budget  authority  and  other  adjust- 
ments, is  at  the  subcommittee's  302(b) 
allocation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Coch- 
ran, for  a  number  of  tough  decisions 
he  had  to  make  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  today.  I  particularly  want  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  on  his  cou- 
rageous efforts  to  reduce  expenditures 
in  the  rural  housing  accounts.  I  know 
this  was  difficult  for  him. 
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Let  me  also  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  report- 
ing a  bill  that  is  devoid  of  the  usual 
budget  gimmicks  we  have  come  to 
know  in  this  bill.  The  bill  fully  funds 
those  things  that  have  to  be  funded, 
such  as  the  losses  incurred  in  the 
credit  funds,  and.  unlike  past  years,  it 
provides  full  year  funding  for  the  nu- 
trition programs. 

Most  importantly,  the  bill  does 
something  that  has  long  been  sought 
after  by  budget  process  people,  it  rec- 
ognizes the  limited  control  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  over  CCC  ex- 
penditures. The  bill  makes  funding  for 
CCC  a  current  indefinite  appropria- 
tion. I  hope  the  Senate  can  prevail  in 
this  position  when  it  goes  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

The  bill  does  provide  for  a  major 
reexpanslon  in  FmHA  direct  farm  op- 
erating loans.  While  I  understand  the 
pressures  that  have  developed  for  this. 
I  do  believe  that  the  issue  of  farm 
credit  will  need  to  be  addressed  again 
in  the  authorizing  bill  we  will  be  de- 
bating shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  reported  bill  to  the 
congressional  budget,  the  House- 
passed  bill,  and  the  President's  budget 
request,  and  a  summary  of  total  ap- 
propriations action  to  date,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  3037,  the  fiscal  year  1986  Agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill,  contains  sev- 
eral provisions  which  are  of  special 
concern  to  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  considered  closing 
New  Jersey's  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  [ASCS] 
office  and  consolidating  it  with  Mary- 
land's office  into  an  office  in  Dela- 
ware. I  am  concerned  about  the  ad- 
verse impact  a  regionalization  of  agri- 
culture centers  could  have  on  the  agri- 
cultural community  in  New  Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  ASCS  Center  in 
Robbinsville  serves  as  a  valuable  link 
between  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  center  has  worked  closely  with 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  to  ensure  that 
New  Jersey's  agricultural  needs  are  ad- 
dressed. Conservation  programs,  water 
quality  assessments,  and  price  stabili- 
zation ninns,  all  vital  to  the  health  of 
the  New  Jersey  farm  community,  have 
been  effectively  administered  through 
the  ASCS  State  office.  The  individual 
needs  and  interests  of  each  State's  ag- 
ricultural community  require  the 
maintenance  of  individual  State  of- 
fices. 

I  am  pleased  that  language  I  sought 
concerning  the  closing  of  New  Jersey's 
ASCS  offices  was  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  accompanies  this 
bill.  The  committee  report  states  that 
the  committee  is  concerned  about  the 
closing  of  any  State  or  county  offices 
and  expects  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  notify  the  Congress  at  least 
4  months  in  advance  of  any  changes  in 
organization  or  location  of  offices.  The 
inclusion  of  this  language  insures  that 
if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
cides to  move  ahead  with  plans  to  con- 
solidate New  Jersey's  ASCS  office,  we 
will  have  sufficient  notice  to  react  to 
such  a  plan. 

I  am  also  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
that  language  I  sought  directing  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Agri- 
cultural Plant  and  Animal  Health  In- 


spection Service  [APHIS)  to  continue 
its  program  of  certifying  logs  as  free 
of  gypsy  moths  was  included  in  the 
committee  report.  APHIS  had  an- 
nounced that  as  of  October  1,  1985,  it 
would  discontinue  its  program  of  certi- 
fying that  logs  traveling  to  Canada  or 
interstate  are  free  of  gypsy  moths. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  notified  me 
that  if  APHIS  had  discontinued  this 
program,  the  State  could  not  set  up  its 
own  certification  program.  Since 
Canada  and  some  States  refuse  to 
accept  any  logs  without  certification, 
the  discontinuation  would  have  posed 
a  real  problem  for  New  Jersey  busi- 
nesses which  ship  about  $3  million 
worth  of  logs  to  Canada  and  interstate 
each  year. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  which 
I  strongly  supported  was  funding  for 
programs  to  reduce  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides. The  committee  approved  $7,531 
million  in  the  Extension  Service  ac- 
count and  $10,117  million  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  account  for 
the  Integrated  Pest  Management 
[IPM]  Program.  IPM  has  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  New  Jersey  to 
reduce  pesticides.  Although  currently 
only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  1  million  acres  under  cultivation  in 
new  Jersey  benefit  from  IPM,  the 
volume  of  pesticides  used  in  the  State 
has  been  reduced  by  over  500,000 
pounds  per  year  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram. Reductions  in  pesticide  nation- 
ally are  estimated  to  be  50  million 
pounds  per  year.  In  New  Jersey,  the 
program  is  run  through  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  Cook  College  at  Rutgers 
University. 

The  decreased  use  of  pesticides  re- 
sulting from  the  IPM  programs  has 
saved  New  Jersey  farmers  $1.08  mil- 
lion and  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try $100.8  million  per  year  in  produc- 
tion costs.  IPM  has  also  had  a  benefi- 
cial impact  on  the  environment  by  de- 
creasing the  deposit  of  excess  residues. 
New  Jersey's  farmers  support  for  the 
IPM  program  is  demonstrated  by  the 


fact  that  they  contribute  to  the  IPM 
effort  each  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  unusual  but 
worthwhile  program  provided  for  in 
this  bill:  the  Urban  Gardening  Pro- 
gram. In  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  sought  funding  for  the  Urban 
Gardening  Program,  and  am  pleased 
that  at  least  $1.75  million  was  included 
for  this  program.  The  Urban  Garden- 
ing Program  has  made  it  possible  for 
urban  dwellers  in  Newark.  NJ.  and  20 
other  cities  to  grow  their  own  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  community  gardens. 
It  has  created  an  additional  food 
source  for  inner  city  residents,  and  fos- 
tered community  pride  by  teaching  its 
participants  to  transform  urban  waste- 
land and  unused  city  plots  into  pro- 
ductive vegetable  gardens.  By  growing 
their  own  fruits  and  vegetables  last 
year.  186,000  program  participants 
added  fresh  foods  to  their  diet  that 
are  not  always  readily  available  or  af- 
fordable. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  $3.5  mil- 
lion allocated  for  the  program  enabled 
186,000  urban  gardeners  to  grow  $20 
million  worth  of  produce,  a  5  to  1 
return  on  the  Federal  dollar.  The  pro- 
gram also  attracted  $1  million  in  con- 
tributions from  private  companies  and 
city  governments  and  2,000  volunteers 
last  year,  a  reflection  of  the  program's 
recognized  value  to  the  community. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved $3.5  million,  a  freeze  at  last 
year's  level,  for  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  lo  sup- 
port the  1986  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  it.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
consideration  of  our  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Cochran,  and  our  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Senator  Leahy,  in  accom- 
modating my  requests. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  amendments  lo  the 
bill  and  no  other  Senator  seeking  to 
offer  amendments.  I  think  we  are 
ready  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 


proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  2mendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  lime. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  lo  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  81, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  226  Leg] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DAmalo 

Danforlh 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Elagleton 

Evans 


Armstrong 

East 

Goldwater 

Gramm 

Hecht 


YEAS-81 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kaslen 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

NAYS- 14 

Helms  Roth 

Humphrey  Symm 

Lugar  Wallup 

pcU  Wilson 
Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING-5 


McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zoriruky 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Gorton]  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Sten- 
nis, Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Harkin.  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North 
Dakota  again  for  his  very  able  assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  handling  of  it,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  its  successful  passage  this 
evening.  There  were  others,  of  course, 
who  assisted,  who  are  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  members  of  the  full 
committee,  and  other  Senators.  We  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  cooperation  of 
these  Senators  in  the  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

I  also  want  to  let  the  Senate  know 
that  we  have  had  very  capable  and 
professional  assistance  from  our  staff 
members— Irma  Hanneman,  who  is  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  subcommittee. 
Forest  Thigpen,  assistant  cierk,  and 
Rocky  Kuhn,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
minority  staff.  Koni  Gleason  also  was 
very  helpful  to  the  committee.  All  of 
these  staff  members  worked  very  hard. 
We  appreciate  their  help  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation. 


Chafee 
Laxalt 


Long 
Mathla.H 


Murkowski 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  3037),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  DAY   OF  FASTING   TO 

RAISE      FUNDS      TO      COMBAT 

HUNGER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
having  conferred  with  the  Democratic 
leader  and  obtaining  his  approval.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 386.  National  Day  of  Fasting, 
now  being  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  386)  to 
designate  November  24.  1985.  as  -National 
Day  of  Pasting  to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat 
Hunger." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  386,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  Sunday.  No- 
vember 24.  1985.  the  Sunday  before 
Thanksgiving,  as  the  National  Day  of 
Pasting  to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat 
Hunger.  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  had 
the  honor  of  sponsoring  the  resolution 
here  in  the  Senate,  along  with  35  of 
our  fellow  members. 

As  I  am  sure  many  of  you  know, 
today  is  World  Food  Day.  a  day  for 
celebrating  national  and  international 
efforts  to  feed  the  world.  Obviously,  it 
is  also  a  day  for  remembering  that,  de- 
spite these  efforts  35,000  people  are 
still  dying  daily  from  starvation,  mal- 
nutrition, and  famine.  World  Food 
Day  is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to 
recommit  ourselves  to  working  togeth- 
er to  end  the  tragedy  of  hunger,  and 
thus,  a  most  appropriate  time  for  Con- 
gress to  be  considering  the  resolution 
before  us. 

The  resolution  we  will  vote  on  today 
will  provide  another  opportunity  to 
help  those  who  so  desperately  need 
our  assistance.  It  would  designate 
Sunday,  November  24,  1985.  as  Nation- 
al Day  of  Fasting  to  Raise  Funds  to 
Combat  Hunger.  We  hope  that  on  this 
Sunday,  Americans  will  join  us  in  for- 
going a  meal  or  two  and  contributing 
the  savings  to  the  fight  against 
hunger.  Obviously,  all  contributions 
will  be  welcome  and  the  sponsors  hope 
every  American  will  choose  to  partici- 
pate in  some  way,  even  if  fasting  is  not 
possible. 

Participants  will  be  asked  to  send 
tlieir  contributions  to  either  the  char- 
ity of  their  choice  or  to  the  following 
post  office  box: 
Fast  to  End  Famine, 
Post  Office  Box  33219, 
Farragut  Station, 
Washington.  DC  20033. 
The  congressional  sponsors  of  the 
resolution   are   thrilled   that   InterAc- 
tion,  the  world  renowned  umbrella  or- 
ganization of  groups  fighting  hunger, 
has  agreed  to  distribute  the  funds  col- 
lected  through   the   post   office   box. 
InterAction  has  agreed  to  reserve   15 
percent  of  all  funds  to  fight  hunger 
here  in  the  United  States.  They  intend 
to  spend  45  percent  of  the  funds  on 
long  term  assistance  in  Africa,  35  per- 
cent on  emergency  food  and  medical 
relief,  and  the  remaining  5  percent  on 
educational  needs. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
National  Education  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers have  endorsed  the  resolution 
and  if  it  is  enacted  they  will  work  with 
us  to  publicize  the  fast.  All  three  orga- 
nizations have  demonstrated  quite 
clearly  their  interest  and  commitment 
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to  defeating  famine  and  should  be 
commended  for  their  involvement. 

I  hope  it  is  recogTiized  that  in  pass- 
ing this  resolution,  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  interfering  with  the  panoply  of 
events  already  planned  for  this  fall, 
such  as  the  upcoming  World  Food  Day 
or  Oxfam  Americas  program  of 
events.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  national 
day  of  fasting  will  heighten  awareness 
and  provide  another  opportunity  for 
Americans  to  help  defeat  famine,  mal- 
nutrition and  starvation. 

Mr.  President,  what  better  time  than 
the  Sunday  before  Thanksgiving,  our 
national  day  of  gratitude  and  prayer, 
to  give  up  a  little  or  the  bounty  we 
enjoy  each  and  every  day  and  share 
our  fortune  with  those  who  are  star- 
ing? I  am  sure  that  the  fast  can  only 
enhance  our  appreciation  of  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  work  of  several  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  done  so  much  to 
move  this  legislation  through  the 
Senate.  First  of  all.  I  thank  Senator 
Kennedy  for  his  dedicated  support 
and  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  resolu- 
tion has  bipartisan  support.  Also,  a 
special  thanks  should  go  to  Senator 
Trible,  who  has  played  such  a  large 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Resolu- 
tion. Senator  Thurmond's  leadership 
has  been  critical  to  our  being  able  to 
vote  on  the  resolution  today.  And,  let 
us  not  forget  Representative  Ron 
Packard  who  developed  the  idea  of  a 
national  fast  and  has  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  see  it  implemented. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  for  their  help  in  bringing  up 
the  resolution  during  such  a  busy 
period  in  the  Senate. 

Famine  knows  no  politics  and  our  re- 
sponse to  it  has  and  should  continue 
to  transcend  political  beliefs  and  ideo- 
logies. By  working  together,  we  can 
end  famine,  feed  the  hungry  and 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  mankind.  Pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  will  move  us 
closer  to  this  worthy  objective,  and  I 
ask  all  of  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Biden,  Duren- 
BERGER,  and  Gore  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  218, 
the  Senate  version  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 386. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  pjid 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  386) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  RADIATION  CON- 
TROL FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT-MESSAGE  FTIOM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  88 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  360D  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  263  1).  I  am  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Radiation  Control 
for  Health  and  Safety  Act.  The  report 
discusses  the  progress  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  (FDA)  Center 
for  Devices  and  Radiological  Health 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  ob- 
jectives during  calendar  year  1984. 

The  report  recommends  that  Section 
360D  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
that  requires  the  completion  of  this 
annual  report  be  repealed.  All  of  the 
information  found  in  this  report  is 
available  to  the  Congress  on  a  more 
immediate  basis  through  congressional 
committee  oversight  and  budget  hear- 
ings and  the  FDA  Annual  Report. 
This  annual  report  serves  little  useful 
purpose  and  diverts  Agency  resources 
from  more  productive  activities. 

Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House.  October  16.  198S. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:08  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  bill  (S.  1264)  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965.  the  Museum 
Services  Act.  and  the  Arts  and  Arti- 


facts Indemnity  Act.  to  extend  the  au- 
thori2»tion  of  appropriations  for  such 
acts,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  it  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  asks  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
BiAGCi.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Bartlett.  and  Mr. 
Armey  as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2100.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  ag- 
ricultural price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams,  to  provide  for  agricultural  export,  re- 
.source  conservation,  farm  credit,  and  agri 
cultural  research  and  related  programs,  to 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-income  per- 
sons, to  ensure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  and  (or 
other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  1:21  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  1349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  in  docket  363 
to  the  Mdewakanton  and  Wahpekute  East- 
ern or  Mississippi  Sioux  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  Claims  Court; 

S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1986  as  ■National  Community 
College  Month'  .  and 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  20.  1985.  through  Octo- 
ber 26,  1985.  as  National  CPR  Awareness 
Week" 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  2100.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  ag- 
ricultural price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams, to  provide  for  agricultural  export,  re- 
source conservation,  farm  credit,  and  agri- 
cultural research  and  related  programs,  to 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-income  per- 
sons, to  ensure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  October  16.  1985.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1986  as  National  Community  Col 
lege' Month  ";  and 


S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  20,  1985.  through  Octo- 
ber 26.  1985.  as  National  CPR  Awareness 
Week". 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1877.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals 
dated  October  1,  1985:  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975.  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

EC- 1878.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  Quarterly  Report  for 
the  third  Quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1879.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  1984 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1880.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  financial  exhibits  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Storage  Project  and  Participat- 
ing Projects  for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1881.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  6-87  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  September  24.  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1882.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  6-90  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  September  24.  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1883.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  D.C.  Act  6-88  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  September  24.  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1884.  A  conamunication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  DC.  Act  6-92  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  October  8.  1985;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1885.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  DC.  Act  6-86  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  October  8,  1985;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1886.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Governmental 
Act  of  1978  to  improve  the  Confidential  Dis- 
closure System":  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC- 1887.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  Revised 
Statutes   section    722    <42    U.S.C.    1998)    to 


exempt  SUte  judges  and  judicial  officers 
from  assessment  of  attorney's  fees  in  cases 
in  which  such  judge  or  judicial  officer  would 
be  immune  from  actions  for  damages  arising 
out  of  the  same  act  or  omission  about  which 
complaint  is  made;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC- 1888.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trtms- 
milling  pursuant  to  law,  an  update  of  the 
1983  evaluation  report  on  the  U.S.  Trustee 
pilot  program  for  Bankruptcy  Administra 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1889.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  ACrnON.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  copy  of  a  final  regulation  entitled 
"Denial  of  Application  for  Refunding  ":  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1890.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Financial  Condition  of  American  Agri- 
culture"; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1891.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  func- 
tions to  be  examined  as  functions  and  serv- 
ices presently  performed  by  Coast  Guard 
personnel  which  are  not  inherently  govern- 
mental in  nature  and  which  may  be  per- 
formed with  equal  effectiveness  at  lower 
cost  under  contract  to  the  private  sector;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC- 1892.  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional Treasurer  of  the  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of 
America,  transmitting,  pursuant,  to  law,  the 
audit  report  of  the  Club  for  the  year  ending 
August  31.  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1706:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Union  Station  Redevelopment  Corporation, 
to  design  a  building  or  buildings  adjacent  to 
Union  Station  in  Washington,  DC  (Rept. 
No.  99-158). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  238:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  1706:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Conunitlee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment  and  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  71:  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  accomplishments  of 
Public  Law  94-142,  "The  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act"  on  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  lis  enactment. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (•)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (*•)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  October  4,  October  7, 
and  October  8,  1985,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 

••1.  In  the  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Re- 
serve there  are  39  appolntmenis  to  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with 
John  R.  Sharp).  (Ref.  No.  627) 

"2.  In  the  Air  National  Guard  there  are 
28  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Mitchell  J.  Caloe). 
(Ref.  No.  628) 

••3.  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  4 
appoinlmenU  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Armin  B.  Olsen). 
(Ref.  No.  629) 

•4.  Major  General  John  H.  Moellerlng, 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref. 
No.  634) 

••5.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  744  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  John  C.  Aami,  Jr.)  (Ref.  No.  638 

"6.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  5  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Francis  G.  Andrews).  (Ref.  No.  639) 

••7.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  3  promo- 
lions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Willie  W.  Gray.  Jr.) 
(Ref.  No.  640) 

"8.  In  the  Air  Force  there  Is  1  appoint- 
ment to  a  grade  not  higher  than  major 
(Susan  Parker-Hotchkiss).  (Ref.  No.  641) 

••9.  In  the  Air  Force  there  is  1  appoint- 
ment to  a  grade  not  higher  than  major 
(Robert  A.  Ferguson).  (Ref.  No.  642) 

••10.  In  the  Air  Force  there  is  1  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  (Robert  A.  Per- 
gtison).  (Ref.  No.  643) 

••11.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  1,851  ap- 
pointment  to   the   grade   of   captain   (list 
begins  with  Paul  E.  Abt).  (Ref.  No.  644) 
Total,  2,678. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WARNER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Ser\ices: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

S  1765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  national 
seismic  data  centers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   MATHIAS  (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Sarbanes): 

S.  1766.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Cumber- 
land terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  in  honor  of 
J,  Glenn  Beall.  Sr:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1767.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.   1768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Golum- 
binka  Jakimova:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Com 
mittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 
S.  Res.  238.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congresstonal  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
S.  1706:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  seismic  data  centers, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

NATIONAL  SEISMIC  DATA  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  Seis- 
mic Data  Act  of  1985. 

The  legislation  establishes  two  re- 
gional seismic  data  centers— one  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  one  in  the 
West.  The  purpose  of  these  centers  is 
to  collect,  analyze,  catalog,  and  dis- 
seminate data  about  earthquake  activ- 
ity in  this  country. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  I  chaired  the  Science 
and  Technology  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  Oversight.  In  that  ca- 
pacity. I  held  a  number  of  hearings  on 
earthquakes  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Those  hearings  convinced  me  that 
there  are  still  serious  gaps  in  what  we 
know  about  the  causes  of  earthquakes 
and  how  we  can  limit  the  damage  from 
them.  This  is  especially  true  for  earth- 
quakes in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  most  powerful  earthquake  ever 
to  hit  the  continental  United  States 
occurred  along  the  New  Madrid  Fault 
in  1811.  That  quake  was  so  tremen- 
dous that  it  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
Mississippi  River  to  run  backwards. 
Shock  waves  from  it  rang  church  bells 
in  Boston.  In  fact,  the  force  released 
from  the  quake  was  greater  than  that 
from  all  other  earthquakes  in  the 
United  States  combined. 

Public  awareness  of  the  potential 
dangers  of  earthquakes  was  height- 
ened recently  by  the  great  tragedy  in 
Mexico  City.  Earlier  this  month  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  hearing  by  the  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Technology,   and  Space,   on   which   I 


serve,  on  the  cause  of  the  Mexican 
quake  and  why  so  many  lives  were  lost 
and  so  much  destruction  occurred.  I 
was  especially  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  hearing  to  find  ways  to  ensure 
that  a  similar  disaster  never  happens 
in  this  country. 

During  the  hearing  one  item  was 
emphasized  again  and  again.  This  was 
the  absolute  necessity  for  reliable  in- 
formation on  earthquake  activity.  Ac- 
curate information  is  vital  if  we  are  to 
predict  the  likelihood  of  earthquakes 
in  our  country  and  to  minimize  the 
damage  that  could  otherwise  be 
caused  by  them. 

The  importance  of  having  accurate 
and  thorough  data  on  earthquake  ac- 
tivity cannot  be  overemphasized.  Dr. 
Arch  Johnston,  the  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Earthquake  Information 
Center  at  Memphis  State  University 
and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
the  New  Madrid  Fault,  has  estimated 
that  there  is  a  40-  to  60-percent  likeli- 
hood that  a  major  quake  measuring  at 
least  6  on  the  Richter  scale  will  strike 
the  New  Madrid  area  in  the  next  15 
years.  He  has  further  estimated  that 
the  odds  of  such  a  quake  occurring 
before  the  year  2035  increase  to  97 
percent.  Even  in  making  these  esti- 
mates, however.  Dr.  Johnston  has 
made  it  clear  that  our  knowledge  of 
earthquake  activity  along  the  New 
Madrid  Fault  is  lacking.  Because  the 
historical  experience  with  earthquakes 
in  the  East  is  limited,  we  have  not  yet 
developed  the  detailed  data  base  nec- 
essary to  understand  them  completely. 

Currently,  most  of  our  data  on 
earthquakes  in  this  country  is  generat- 
ed by  some  1,600  seismic  stations  oper- 
ating as  part  of  50  separate  seismic 
networks.  Unfortunately,  because  the 
seismic  networks  are  independent  of 
each  other,  most  of  this  data  is  never 
analyzed  in  a  comprehensive  fashion. 
Information  exchange  among  the  net- 
works is  erratic,  and  research  into 
earthquake  activity  suffers  significant- 
ly. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  cor- 
rects this  problem  by  establishing  two 
regional  seismic  data  centers  to  serve 
as  focal  points  for  the  information 
gathering  activities  of  the  various  seis- 
mic networks.  One  center  would  be  lo- 
cated west  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
and  the  other  would  be  located  east  of 
it. 

Under  the  bill,  each  network  would 
provide  its  data  to  the  seismic  data 
center  in  its  region.  The  regional 
center  would  then  analyze  the  data  it 
has  collected  from  the  network  and 
catalog  it  into  a  format  that  is  easily 
accessible  and  understandable  to 
earthquake  researchers.  The  centers 
would  also  make  this  data  available  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  Its  central  purpose  is 
to  improve  our  national  abili  y  to  col- 


lect and  analyze  data  on  earthquake 
activity  in  this  country  in  order  that 
we  will  be  able  to  understand  better 
the  causes  of  quakes  and  avoid  a  great 
tragedy  like  thpt  in  Mexico  City. 
Earthquakes  are  a  matter  about  which 
we  should  all  be  concerned.  This  legis- 
lation will  do  much  to  help  minimize 
the  dangers  from  them.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.  1766.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Cum- 
berland terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
in  honor  of  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Sr.:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

MEMORIAL  rOR  SENATOR  1.  GLENN  BEALL.  SR. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider it  a  personal  privilege  to  be  able 
to  introduce  a  bill  that  would  dedicate 
the  Cumberland  terminus  of  the  C&O 
Canal  National  Historic  Park  to  Sena- 
tor J.  Glenn  Beall,  Sr.,  in  recognition 
of  his  efforts  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  canal  and  towpath.  that  are  the 
principal  feature  of  this  magnificent 
park.  I  ann  joined  in  this  effort  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes]. 

Senator  Bealls  career  in  Congress 
spanned  22  years,  including  10  years  in 
the  other  body  as  the  Representative 
from  western  Maryland  followed  by  12 
years  in  the  Senate.  During  that  time, 
he  gained  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  m.illions  of  Marylanders  for  his 
service  to  the  State.  His  distinguished 
career  was  marked  by  a  myriad  of  ac- 
complishments. One  project  that  was 
particularly  dear  to  his  heart  and  that 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  his 
record  of  service  was  the  C&O  Nation- 
al Historical  Park. 

The  184-mile  C&O  Canal,  built  be- 
tween 1828  and  1850.  parallels  the  Po- 
tomac River  from  Washington,  DC,  to 
Cumberland.  MD.  At  the  groundbreak- 
ing for  the  canal  in  Georgetown,  on 
July  4.  1828.  an  occasion  of  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  declared: 

The  project  contemplates  a  conquest  over 
physical  nature,  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
achieved  by  man.  The  wonders  of  the  an- 
cient world,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Col- 
lossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temples  of  Eqhesus. 
the  Mausoleum  of  Artemis,  the  Wall  of 
China,  sink  into  insignificance  before  it— in- 
significance in  the  mass  and  momentum  of 
human  labor  required  for  the  execution— in- 
significance in  the  comparison  of  the  pur- 
poses to  be  accomplished  by  the  work  when 
exceuted. 

While  Adams'  remarks  may  have 
seemed  somewhat  overstated  at  the 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
significance  of  the  canal. 

However,  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades in  this  century,  from  the  end  of 
commercial  operations  in  1924  until 
the  midfifties,  it  lay  neglected,  except 
for  such  preservation  as  the  local  resi- 
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dents,  who  have  been  staunch  friends 
and  caretakers,  were  able  to  provide. 

By  the  1950's.  there  was  so  little 
regard  for  the  importance  of  the  canal 
that  they  proposed  to  convert  it  into  a 
highway.  But  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  and  other  persons  with  envi- 
ronmental interests  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  prevent  that  from  happening. 
Justice  Douglas  led  an  8-day  hike 
along  the  canal  to  bring  to  public  at- 
tention its  unique  values  and  the  need 
to  preserve  it.  That  hike  quickly 
became  part  of  the  lore  of  the  canal. 
More  importantly,  it  achieved  its  pur- 
pose. 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Sr.,  introduced,  in 
1956.  the  first  piece  of  legislation  rec- 
ognizing the  historic  importance  of 
the  canal  and  creating  a  vehicle  for  its 
preservation  and  restoration.  Many 
other  similar  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  by  myself 
and  others  over  the  next  16  years.  Fi- 
nally. Congress  passed  the  legislation 
in  1971.  1  year  after  Senator  Bealls 
death. 

It  took  the  concentrated,  and  collec- 
tive, efforts  of  many  citizens,  legisla- 
tors, and  Government  officials  to 
make  the  C&O  Canal  National  Histor- 
ic Park  a  reality.  But  the  first  legisla- 
tive initiative  clearly  came  from  Sena- 
tor Beall  in  1956.  His  first  bill  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  legislation  ulti- 
mately enacted  into  law. 

A  fitting  way  to  honor  Senator  Beall 
for  his  leadership  would  be  to  develop 
the  Cumberland  terminus  of  the  C&O 
Canal  as  an  interpretive  park  that 
would  relate  the  area's  rich  history, 
recognize  Senator  Beall's  role,  and  en- 
hance both  his  home  county  of  Alle- 
gany and  the  national  park  he  champi- 
oned. 

Between  1850.  when  the  full  185- 
mile  waterway  was  finally  opened,  and 
its  shutdown  in  1924.  Cumberland,  the 
seat  of  Allegany  County,  was  the 
center  of  a  boatbuilding  industry  and 
the  port  where  the  canal's  principal 
cargo— western  Maryland  coal— was 
collected  and  loaded  for  the  trip  down- 
river. The  area  was  a  commercial 
crossroads  where  the  trade  routes  of 
the  upper  Potomac  Valley  intersected 
with  the  National  Road  and  the  rail- 
roads, which  unlike  the  canal,  actually 
spanned  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  West. 

The  Beall  family  has  lived  in  west- 
ern Maryland  since  1783  when 
Thomas  Beall  moved  to  a  farm  on 
Evitts  Creek  near  Cumberland.  The 
family's  leadership  in  Maryland's  busi- 
ness and  civic  affairs  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  region's  history.  Senator 
Bealls  efforts  to  preserve  the  canal 
testified  to  his  own  appreciation  of 
western  Maryland's  heritage  and  its 
continuing  national  significance. 

The  Cumberland  terminus  is  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  honor  Senator 
Beall's  great  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  C&O  Canal  National 


Historic  Park.  It  is  prominently  locat- 
ed in  the  heart  of  Cumberland,  where 
river,  rail,  and  road  corridors  still 
intersect.  However,  since  most  of  the 
physical  remains  of  the  canal  were 
buried  and  the  area's  appearance 
greatly  changed  by  construction  of  a 
flood  control  project  in  the  1950's,  visi- 
tors must  rely  largely  on  exhibits,  bro- 
chures, and  their  own  imaginations  to 
grasp  how  the  terminus  looked  and 
bustled  a  century  ago. 

Congressional  designation  of  the  ter- 
minus as  a  memorial  to  Senator  Beall 
would  provide  the  impetus  for  devel- 
oping the  site  as  an  open,  inviting,  in- 
terpretive park  with  permanent  exhib- 
its, landscaping,  and  walkways,  mini- 
plazas,  and  benches  to  draw  people  to 
the  river  and  the  canal  lock  area.  Du- 
rable displays,  like  those  in  place  else- 
where along  the  canal,  could  be  used 
to  depict  the  19th  century  scene,  de- 
scribe the  canal's  history,  and  signifi- 
cance, and  recall  Senator  Beall's  role 
in  creating  the  park.  Special  brochures 
and  other  materials  in  the  nearby  visi- 
tor center  could  complement  the  out- 
door exhibits. 

In  accord  with  the  park's  successful 
tradition  of  open  planning,  detailed 
plans  for  enhancing  the  terminus 
would  be  developed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  consultation  with  the 
community,  other  interested  groups, 
and  the  park's  advisory  commission. 
This  process  could  also  spur  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  improve  parking  and  ve- 
hicular access  to  the  terminus.  Al- 
though no  cost  estimates  have  been 
developed,  the  kind  of  park  envisioned 
would  not  involve  large  outlays  and 
might  well  be  accomplished  within 
available  funds. 

Senator  Beall  was  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  and  an  outstand- 
ing representative  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  its  citizens.  This  bill 
pays  tribute  to  him  and  serves  the 
public  interest  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  Nation  to  whom  the 
C&O  Canal  National  Historic  Park  is 
forever  dedicated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Cumberland  terminus  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  is  hereby  dedicated  to  J.  Glenn  Beall. 
Sr..  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  the  canal 
and  towpath  from  development. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  such  identi- 
fication by  signs,  including  changes  in  exist- 
ing signs,  materials,  maps,  markers,  or  other 
means  as  will  appropriately  inform  the 
public  of  the  contributions  of  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Sr. 


(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 
erected  and  maintained,  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Cumberland  terminus  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park,  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
J.  Glenn  Beall.  Sr.  Such  memorial  shall  be 
of  such  design  and  be  located  at  such  place 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  the  combined  earnings  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  during  the  period  of 
their  marriage  shall  be  divided  equally 
and  shared  between  them  for  benefit 
purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic contribution  of  eEu:h  spouse  to 
the  marriage  and  ensure  that  each 
spouse  will  have  social  security  protec- 
tion in  his  or  her  own  right, 

S.  259 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  259,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  stable  relationships 
among  communities.  professional 
sports  teams  and  leagues  and  in  the 
successful  operation  of  such  teams  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  549 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  549.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal 
the  separate  definition  of  disability 
presently  applicable  to  widows  and 
widowers,  and  to  provide  in  turn  that 
the  months  of  a  widow's  or  widower's 
entitlement  to  SSI  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  disability  may  be  used  in  es- 
tablishing his  or  her  entitlement  to 
medicare  benefits  on  that  basis. 

S.  570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  570.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  £70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  670,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  give  employers  and  per- 
formers in  the  performing  arts  rights 
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given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  similarly  sit- 
uated industries,  and  to  give  to  em- 
ployers and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes, 

S.    1083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MatsunagaI  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1093.  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent 
law  to  restore  the  term  of  the  patent 
grant  in  the  case  of  certain  products 
for  the  time  of  the  regulatory  review 
period  preventing  the  marketing  of 
the  product  claimed  in  a  patent. 

S.   I  126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  TribleI  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1126.  a  bill  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain activities  performed  in  space,  the 
use  of  certain  property  in  space  and 
certain  articles  produced  in  space  shall 
be  treated  as  activities  performed, 
property  used  and  articles  produced 
within  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  any  tax  laws  of  the  United  States. 

S.    1207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1207,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
equal  benefits,  under  certain  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
to  eligible  veterans  or  othT  eligible 
persons  enrolled  in  degree  courses  and 
eligible  veterans  or  other  eligible  per- 
sons enrolled  in  nondegree  courses  of- 
fered by  fully  accrediated  institutions 
of  higher  learning  which  offer  courses 
leading  to  a  standard  college  degree 
and  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree. 

S.    1209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1209,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
National  Commission  To  Prevent 
Infant  Mortality. 

S.   1244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1244,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  services  provided  by  a  clinical 
psychologist  in  a  rural  health  clinic 
need  not  be  provided  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  physician  in  order  to 
qualify  for  payment  under  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs. 

S.   1296 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1296.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
modify   the   requirement   for  natural- 


ization   of    an    understanding    of    the 
English  language. 

S.   1381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lincs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1381.  a  bill  to  amend  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  to  improve  and 
expand  the  Assessment  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

S.    1451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1451,  a  bill  to  allocate 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  for  nutrition  programs  which 
reduce  vitamin  A  deficiency. 

S.    1733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1733,  a  bill  to  extend,  improve,  and 
authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  of  1983.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

senate  joint  resolution  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East] 
were  added  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  184.  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  'Korean  War  Memorial, 
Inc."  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  its  environs. 

senate  joint  resolution  193 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1983,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  beginning  October  20,  1985, 
as  "The  Lessons  of  Oreneda  Week.  " 

senate  joint  resolution  2  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden].  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  DuRENBERGER].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  218.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  November  24.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Fasting  to  Raise  Funds 
to  Combat  Hunger. " 

senate  concurrent  resoluton  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Hawkins]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  commemo- 
rate the  accomplishments  of  Public 
Law    94-142,    the    Education    for    All 


Handicapped  Children  Act  on  the  10th 
anniversary  of  its  enactment. 

SENATE  resolution  2  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  210.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  system  of  politi- 
cal representation  in  South  Africa. 

senate  resolution  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  227.  a 
resolution  urging  a  joint  United 
States-Soviet  effort  to  achieve  world- 
wide disease  immunization  by  1990. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  238- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES 
SIGNAL  BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  STAFTORD.  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res  238 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1706.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Union  Station  Redevelopment  Corporation, 
to  design  a  building  or  buildings  adjacent  to 
Union  Station  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(ai  is  necessary 
to  permit  consideration  of  provisions  au- 
thorizing new  budget  authority  of 
J2.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  make  a 
report  on  the  design  of  a  new  building  or 
buildings  to  be  used  by  the  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. AND  RELATED  AGEN 
CIES  APPROPRIATION  ACT, 
1986 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  778 

Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  3037)  making 
appropriations  for  Agriculture.  Rural 
Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

On  page  57.  beginning  with  the  colon  in 
line  12.  strike  out  through  "expended  "  in 
line  15. 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO.  779 
Mr.       PROXMIRE      proposed      an 
amendment    to    the    bill    H.R.    3037. 
supra:  as  follows: 
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At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec. ,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority appropriated,  or  otherwise  made 
available,  by  this  Act  for  each  appropriation 
account  shall  be  reduced  by  4  percent. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  780 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3037.  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  32.  line  9.  strike  out  real  "  and 
all  that  follows  through  shall  be  guaranted 
loans;  and"  on  line  17  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"real  estate  and  operating  loans  in  an 
amount  equal  to         $4,000,000,000: 

$2,000,000,000  of  which  shall  be  for  insured 
loans  and  $2,000,000,000  for  guaranteed 
loans.  Not  less  than  $260,000,000  of  the 
monies  autliorized  for  insured  loans  shall  be 
for  farms  ownership  purposes  and  not  less 
than  $260,000,000  of  the  monies  authorized 
for  loan  guarantees  shall  be  for  guarantees 
of  farm  ownership  loans.  The  Secretary 
may  transfer  not  more  than  25  percentuin  of 
the  amounts  authorized  for  guaranteed 
loans  to  the  amounts  authorized  for  insured 
loans.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make". 

On      page      33,      line      5,      strike      out 

$340,000,000"   and   insert   in  lieu   thereof 

$75,000,000". 

On  page  33.  line  6.  strike  out". 
$100,000,000  "  and  all  that  follows  through 
line  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  ethanol  in  rural 
areas.  $150,000,000  ". 

On  page  33,  strike  out  lines  14  through  18. 

On      page      51.      line      24.      strike      out 

$11,891,570,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$11,725,000,000". 


GORE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  781 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and 
Mr.  Bingaman)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3037,  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  57.  line  15,  insert  before  the 
period  a  colon  and  " Provided  further.  That  a 
portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  shall  be  used  to  complete,  by 
June  1.  1986.  the  safety  evaluation  of  sulfit- 
ing  agents"". 

CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  782 
Mr.       CRANSTON       proposed       an 

amendment    to    the    bill    H.R.    3037, 

supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  57.  line  10,  strike  out  the  first 

amount    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof    an 

amount  that  is  $3,385,000  greater. 


LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT.  1986 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  783 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mrs.      HAWKINS      submitted      an 
amendment   intended   to  be   proposed 
by  her  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424)  making 


appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1986,  and  for  other  purposes:  as 
follows: 

On  page  36.  line  18.  strike  out 
■•$2,006,422,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$2.012. 122.000". 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  3424,  the  Labor.  HHS.  Educa- 
tion appropriations  bill  to  increase  the 
funding  for  the  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act  by  $5.7  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Currently  both  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  H.R.  3424  provide 
level  funding  of  $23.25  million  for  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act.  I 
feel  that  an  increase  of  $5.7  million  to 
$28.95  million  for  these  progranr^  is 
not  only  justified,  it  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  avoid  increased  financial  ex- 
penditures for  children  that  are  lost  to 
the  streets. 

I  recently  chaired  a  hearing  in  my 
Subcommittee  on  Children.  Family, 
Drugs  and  Alcoholism  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  runaways.  Testimony  present- 
ed at  that  hearing  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed the  effectiveness  of  the  Runaway 
and  Homeless  Youth  Programs. 
Dorcas  Hardy,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Development  Services  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  testified  as  to  the  success  of 
the  273  youth  centers  and  shelters  fi- 
nancially supported  by  the  Runaway 
and  Homeless  Youth  Program.  HDS 
acknowledges  the  need  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  of  new  runaway  and 
homeless  youth  centers.  Last  year, 
they  funded  10  new  programs  in  un- 
derserved  areas.  However,  because  this 
expansion  took  place  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  Federal  funds, 
many  existing  programs  had  their 
Federal  financial  support  reduced. 
This  is  taking  place  at  a  time  when  ex- 
isting runaway  and  homeless  youth 
centers  are  having  to  turn  away  chil- 
dren needing  their  services  and  when 
the  children  being  served  by  these  pro- 
grams appear  to  be  much  more  trou- 
bled, and  thus  in  need  of  many  more 
services  than  in  the  past. 

June  Bucy,  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Network  of  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Services,  Inc.  also  tes- 
tified at  my  hearing.  She  summarized 
the  findings  of  the  July  1985  report  by 
the  National  Network  entitled,  "To 
Whom  Do  They  Belong?  A  Profile  of 
America's  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  and  the  Programs  That  Help 
Them.  "  That  report  indicated  a  posi- 
tive determination  rate  of  57  percent, 
that  is,  57  percent  of  more  than  50,000 
youth  who  received  services  under  the 
programs  were  either  reunited  with 
their  families  or  placed  in  a  safe  living 
environment.  But  this  same  report  in- 
dicated that  only  22  to  25  percent  of 
the  runaway  and  homeless  youth  who 


need  shelter  and  support  are  getting 
them  due  to  a  lack  of  beds  and  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  budget 
constraints  make  it  difficult  to  fund 
all  the  worthwhile  programs  in  the 
Labor,  HHS,  Education  appropriations 
bill.  However,  I  feel  that  funding  these 
programs  which  have  proven  success- 
ful in  assisting  homeless  and  runaway 
youth  is  more  cost  effective  than  fund- 
ing programs  for  juvenile  detention, 
alcohol  and  drug  treatment,  suicide 
prevention,  and  other  problems  direct- 
ly attributable  to  their  life  on  the 
street.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations will  hold  a  hearing  on  Innova- 
tive State  and  Local  Programs  to 
Expand  Choice  in  Education,  on  Tues- 
day, October  22.  at  2  p.m.  in  room  342 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce 
for  the  information  of  the  public  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  will  be  holding  a  hearing 
on  October  31,  1985,  in  the  auditorium 
of  Laboure  Hall  at  Providence  Hospi- 
tal, 1150  Vamum  Street,  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20017,  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
problem  of  infant  mortality  and  on 
legislation  (S.  1209)  which  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  to  Pre- 
vent Infant  Mortality.  Those  wishing 
additional  information  should  contact 
Robert  Harris  224-4067,  or  Lynn 
Blewett  224-3244.  of  the  subcommittee 
staff. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFTAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  October  23.  at  9:30  a.m., 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

William  R.  Barton  to  be  Inspector 
General  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; 

Julius  W.  Becton,  Jr.  to  be  Director 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  and 

James  P.  McNeill  to  be  an  Associate 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Carol  Fox  at  224-4751. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  RESERVED 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water 
and  Resource  Conservation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  Tuesday.  October  29.  1985. 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the 
Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building.  Wash- 
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ington.  DC.  The  subcommittee  will  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  1107.  to  authorize  the  Society  of 
the  3d  Infantry  Division  to  erect  a  me- 
morial in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  environs. 

S.  1223.  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to 
honor  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the 
Korean  war. 

S.  1379.  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  monument  given  to  the  American 
people  as  a  gift  of  the  Kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, on  public  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  143.  to  au- 
thorize the  Black  Revolutionary  War 
Patriots  Foundation  to  establish  a  me- 
morial in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
an  appropriate  site  in  Constitution 
Gardens. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  184.  to  au- 
thorize the  Korean  War  Memorial. 
Inc.  to  erect  a  momorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conservation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  room 
SD-308.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC  20510.  Oral  testi- 
mony may  be  limited  to  3  minutes  per 
witness.  Written  statements  may  be 
longer.  Witnesses  may  be  placed  in 
panels,  and  are  requested  to  submit  25 
copies  of  their  testimony  24  hours  in 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  50  copies 
on  the  day  of  the  hearing.  For  further 
information,  please  contact  Tony  Be- 
vinelto  or  Patty  Kennedy  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  (202)  224-2878. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
/  TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  October  16.  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Richard  H.  Battey.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  South 
Dakota; 

Jose  Antonio  Puste.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico: 

John  S.  Rhoades,  Sr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California; 

Lyle  E.  Strom,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  October  16.  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  S.  1363. 


to  prohibit   the   use  of   the   mails  to 
send  dangerous  martial  arts  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

select  committee  on  intelligence 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  closed  session  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. October  16.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  phase  II  development  of  national 
intelligence  strategy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  in  closed  session  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. October  16.  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  international  terrorism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  armed  services 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  16. 
1985,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  to 
present  the  full  committee  with  copies 
of  the  staff  study  on  the  DOD  organi- 
zation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REFUGEES:  A  NEVER-ENDING 
STORY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
constant  theme  in  all  the  internation- 
al problems  and  conflicts  we  have  seen 
in  recent  decades  is  the  movement  of 
refugees— fleeing  their  lands  and 
homes  for  all  the  retisons  that  lie 
behind  the  violence,  conflicts,  suffer- 
ing and  catastrophes  that  afflict  our 
time. 

As  I  have  noted  many  times.  Mr. 
President,  refugee  problems  are  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  United  States,  not 
only  because  of  our  country's  long  and 
proud  humanitarian  tradition  in  help- 
ing them,  but  because  we  know  that 
refugees  pose  critical  foreign  policy 
problems  that  we  and  the  internation- 
al community  cannot  Ignore.  We  know 
from  recent  history  that  massive 
movements  of  refugees  can  unbalance 
the  world's  peace  and  stability  as 
much  as  any  arms  race  or  political  or 
military  confrontation. 

This  point  is  thoughtfully  made  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Fore.gn  Af- 
fairs journal  by  Richard  Smyser.  the 
Deputy  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  He  provides  a 
thorough  review  of  the  global  refugee 
crisis  we  face  today,  and  outlines  how 
dramatically  the  refugee  problem  has 
changed  in  recent  years. 


Not  only  have  the  numbers  of  refu- 
gees escalated,  their  location  and 
length  of  stay  have  also  changed— 
tragically,  for  the  worse.  Moreover, 
the  frequency  of  refugee  crises  has  in- 
creased, confronting  the  international 
community  with  more,  and  more  diffi- 
cult, refugee  problems  every  year. 

As  he  writes: 

The  nature  of  the  refugee  issue  has  k)€en 
transformed  in  very  fundamental  ways  over 
four  decades.  It  has  grown  from  a  continen- 
tal to  a  global  problem,  from  one  that  could 
be  kept  at  a  distance  to  one  that  may  be 
very  near.  The  world's  refugee  population 
has  expanded  manyfold.  It  has  changed 
from  a  transient  to  a  semi-static  population 
Assistance  requirements  have  multiplied. 
Any  crisis  anywhere  can  now  produce  refu- 
gees everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr. 
Smyser's  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  because  he  makes  as 
thoughtful  a  case  as  I  have  read  on 
the  need  to  give  greater  priority  and 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
worlds  refugees.  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Foreign  Affairs.  Pall  1985) 

Refugees:  A  Never-Endinc  Story 

(By  W.R.  Smyser) 

When  Eleanor  Roosevelt  received  the  1947 
Nansen  Award  for  her  work  with  refugees  in 
postwar  Europe,  she  said  she  was  depressed 
to  know  that  70.000  refugees  still  remained 
in  camps.  She  and  the  other  humanitarians 
of  her  times  saw  refugees  as  a  transitory 
phenomenon  caused  by  the  great  world 
wars,  a  problem  that  could  and  should  be 
solved  promptly  with  goodwill  and  appropri- 
ate resources. 

Yet  today,  38  years  later,  there  are  more 
refugees  than  ever,  and  the  refugee  problem 
has  become  a  permanent  factor  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  Barely  a  month  passes  with- 
out yet  another  refugee  flow  clamoring  for 
attention.  Current  concepts  of  refugee  pro- 
tection and  assistance  now  face  critical 
tests,  as  even  long-term  advocates  of  gener- 
ous asylum  and  relief  wonder  whether  the 
world  will  be  able  to  care  for  all  of  its  refu- 
gees and  their  seemingly  interminable 
needs. 

Refugees  have  existed  throughout  record- 
ed history  and  probably  since  the  dawn  of 
the  human  community.  In  1283  B.C..  Phar- 
aoh Ramses  II  sought  the  return  of  refu- 
gees to  Egypt  in  a  treaty  with  the  HIttites. 
Greek  antiquity  left  us  both  the  concept  of 
asylum  and  the  word  (from  "asylon")  that 
expresses  it.  Orestes  was  a  refugee.  So  were 
Dante,  Wagner.  Einstein  and  innumerable 
other  creative,  political  or  religious  person- 
alities. So  were  whole  nations  or  groups, 
such  as  the  Huguenots  oi  Prance  or  the 
Jews  of  Spain. 

Most  cultures  have  traditionally  offered 
hospitality  to  the  stranger  in  need.  Before 
the  existence  of  nation-states,  religious 
faith  or  a  sense  of  common  experience  gave 
birth  to  concepts  such  as  Christian  refuge. 
Islamic  sanctuary  in  African  brotherhood. 
Temples,  pagodas,  churches,  sometimes 
entire  free  cities  represented  potential 
havens.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  state  system,  national  governments 
Increasingly  assumed  the  asylum  responsi- 
bility. Asylum  constituted  one  of  the  early 
doctrines  of  international  law  and  passed  in- 


creasingly into  practice  to  protect  outcasts 
from  forcible  repatriation. 

The  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  witnessed  an  unprecedented  explosion 
in  the  number  and  impact  of  refugees.  The 
numbers  since  1945  are  estimated  to  be  as 
high  as  60  million,  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  preceding  50  years  and  far 
beyond  any  historical  experience.  In  many 
states,  refugee  arrivals  have  shifted  popula- 
tion patterns,  altered  domestic  politics  and 
shaped  or  even  determined  foreign  policy. 
No  serious  study  of  such  diverse  regions  as 
central  Europe.  Southeast  Asia,  Africa  or 
the  Middle  East  could  be  undertaken  with- 
out considering  the  impact  of  refugees— 
both  on  the  regions  themselves  and  on  the 
attitudes  of  others  toward  them. 

To  deal  with  this  challenge,  especially  as 
it  first  emerged  in  Europe  after  World  War 
II.  the  international  community  has  created 
a  widespread  system  of  refugee  protection 
and  assistance,  centered  around  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  based 
on  two  international  agreements  ratified  by 
almost  100  states:  the  1951  Convention  Re- 
lating to  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  the 
1967  Protocol.  These  documents  defined  ref- 
ugees as  persons  compelled  to  seek  susylum 
abroad  owing  to  a  well-founded  fear  of 
being  persecuted."  The  1969  Refugee  Con- 
vention of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  expanded  that  definition,  for  African 
refugees,  to  include  those  fleeing  •external 
aggression,  foreign  occupation,  foreign 
domination,  or  events  seriously  disturbing 
public  order."  These  agreemenu  have  pro- 
vided a  legal  foundation  on  which  refugees 
can  base  their  appeals  for  asylum.  Interna- 
tionally coordinated  assistance  arrange- 
ments have  helped  refugees  survive  in  exile, 
and  have  enabled  asylum  states  to  sustain 
the  impact  of  mass  refugee  arrivals,  over- 
coming the  potentially  destabilizing  effects 
of  refugee  crises  and  later  permitting  refu- 
gees to  reestablish  themselves  in  normal 
lives. 

Today,  however,  the  system  designed  to 
cope  with  the  refugees  that  emerged  from 
the  debris  of  war,  although  modified  and  ex- 
panded in  the  face  of  subsequent  crises,  is 
strained  by  the  demensions  of  what  has 
become  an  immense,  tenacious  and  omni- 
present phenomenon.  The  system  was  able 
to  deal  with  one  type  of  crisis— essentially  a 
trans-European  refugee  flow— and  even  with 
many  crises  since,  yet  it  is  now  laboring 
under  a  much  wider  burden,  no  different  in 
its  legal  and  humanitarian  fundamentals 
but  much  broader  and  more  complex  in  its 
dimensions  and  its  demands. 
II 
Statistics  reveal  the  basic  extent  of  the 
problem.  Some  ten  million  refugees  are  now 
to  be  found  on  every  continent  and  in  virtu- 
ally every  country.  They  include  not  only 
exiled  political  figures,  disaffected  intellec- 
tuals, professionals  and  students,  but  mil- 
lions of  peasants,  nomads,  laborers  and 
their  families,  fleeing  for  their  convictions 
and  often  for  their  lives. 

The  largest  single  refugee  population  is 
four  million  Afghans,  almost  three  million 
in  Pakistan  and  over  a  million  in  Iran. 

The  next  largest  concentration  is  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa,  with  perhaps  a  million  and  a 
quarter  in  Sudan,  over  half  a  million  in  So- 
malia and  .smaller  but  significant  numbers 
in  Ethiopia  and  Djibouti. 

More  than  a  million  refugees  are  scattered 
over  15  countries  in  central  and  east  Africa, 
from  Cameroon  to  Kenya,  from  the  Central 
African   Republic  to  Lesotho.  The  largest 


groups  are  in  Angola.  Tanzania,  Zambia  and 
Zaire. 

Southeast  Asia's  refugee  population  has 
been  reduced  to  150,000  as  almost  1.5  mil- 
lion "boat  people"  and  others  who  fled 
Indochina  have  moved  to  new  homes  in  re- 
settlement countries,  but  those  who 
remain— and  others  who  continue  to 
arrive- still  constitute  a  major  problem  for 
Thailand  and  other  first  asylum  states. 

Countries  in  Latin  America  harbor  over 
300,000  refugees,  the  largest  groups  having 
fled  from  several  Central  American  states 
into  Mexico,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

Over  a  million  refugees  live  in  the  United 
States  and  over  300.000  in  Canada.  Most  are 
Indochinese  intending  permanent  settle- 
ment in  North  America,  but  there  are  many 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
asylum  seekers  in  North  America. 

Another  million  live  in  various  other 
Asian  and  European  countries  of  asylum  or 
permanent  settlement.  There  are  major  con- 
centrations in  Australia,  Britain.  China, 
Prance,  West  Germany  and  the  Scandinavi- 
an countries.  Virtually  every  one  of  those 
countries  also  faces  major  dilemmas  dealing 
with  new  asylum  seekers. 

Signilicant  groups  of  refugees  have  found 
temporary  asylum  in  dozens  of  other  coun- 
tries in  north  and  west  Africa,  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Omitted  from  this  enumeration  are  the 
Palestinian  refugees,  numbering  over  two 
million.  The  United  Nations  and  the  inter- 
national community  at  large  have  long  con- 
sidered the  Palestinians  as  distinct  from 
other  refugee  groups,  and  their  fate  has  as- 
sumed significance  far  beyond  their  status 
as  refugees. 

Refugees  are  a  reflection  of  our  unsettled 
time.  They  spill  forth  out  of  the  full  range 
of  foreign  and  domestic  quarrels  and  up- 
heavals, war,  revolution,  communal  strife, 
the  post-colonial  struggle.  Modem  tech- 
niques of  conflict  and  population  control 
have  driven  more  people  than  ever  into 
exile  because  more  feel  or  fear  the  effects  of 
combat  or  repression.  Stricter  border  delimi- 
tation and  policing  have  meant  that  refu- 
gees now  attract  more  attention  and  need 
more  formal  recognition  than  in  the  past. 
Refugees  seem  to  have  become  an  inevitable 
and  often  highly  visible  by-product  of 
almost  every  conflict  and  every  crisis. 

The  common  drive  that  compels  refugees 
to  leave  their  homes  is  fear:  fear  for  their 
lives,  for  their  families,  for  their  future. 
Their  stories  have  a  depressing,  even  numb- 
ing, sameness.  They  may  have  seen  their 
houses,  shops  or  Ismd  bumed,  seized,  pil- 
laged or  invaded,  their  countrymen— often 
friends  or  relatives— taken  away  without  ex- 
planation. They  may  have  been  expelled 
from  their  jobs  or  from  their  homes.  Their 
lives  may  have  been  threatened.  They  may 
have  been  injured,  raped  or  robbed  in  their 
escape,  and  that  escape  may  have  taken 
them  over  hundreds  of  miles  and  many  bor- 
ders. They  may  reach  their  country  of 
refuge  exhausted,  emaciated  or  dying.  They 
often  care  little  what  happens  to  themselves 
but  will  do  anything  to  ensure  a  safe  future 
for  their  children.  They  worry  continuously 
about  those  they  left  behind. 
Ill 
What  is  most  worrisome  about  the  current 
refugee  burden  is  not  only  the  sheer 
number  of  refugees,  however  large  it  may 
be,  but  also  the  long  periods  of  time  that 
they  have  spent  in  asylum.  The  major 
exodus  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  came  in 
1978   and    1979.    but   may   still    remain    in 


camps.  Most  refugees  in  Pakistan  and  Iran 
ned  between  1979  and  1981.  as  did  those  in 
Somalia.  Major  refugee  groups  in  many 
other  African  asylum  countries  arrived  In 
massive  numbers  as  far  back  as  the  mid- 
1970s.  Though  new  refugees  constantly 
appear,  the  substantial  majority  of  today's 
refugees  have  been  in  exile  for  five  years  or 
more.  Most  have  little  immediate  prospect 
of  going  home  or  moving  on. 

The  long-lasting  refugee  presence  in  many 
countries  has  fundamentally  altered  the 
nature  of  the  global  refugee  problem.  It  has 
kept  aid  requirements  at  a  continuously 
high  level.  In  1970.  the  annual  budget  of  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  was  $8  million;  by 
the  mid-1970s,  it  had  grown  to  around  $50 
million.  Since  1980,  the  budget  has  consist- 
ently stood  between  $400  and  $500  million. 
Other  international  orgsmlzations  with  sig- 
nificant refugee  assistance  programs,  such 
as  the  World  Pood  Program  or  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  on  Migration,  have 
also  seen  their  budgets  grow.  So  have  a 
number  of  voluntary  agencies. 

Efforts  to  find  durable  solutions  continue, 
whether  by  retuming  refuges  voluntarily  to 
their  countries  of  origin,  settling  them  In 
countries  of  asylum,  or  resettling  them  In 
third  countries.  In  the  last  five  years,  major 
refugee  groups  have  l)een  able  to  return  to 
Argentina,  Chad,  Ethiopia,  Uganda.  Zim- 
babwe and  elsewhere.  Some  limited  repatri- 
ation has  been  possible  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Many  refugees,  perhaps  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  have  repatriated  informally  In 
the  Horn  of  Africa. 

Refugees  have  also  in  many  Instances  set- 
tled permanently  in  their  countries  of  first 
asylum,  especially  In  Africa  where  numer- 
ous countries  have  generously  offered  land, 
permanent  residence  and  even  citizenship. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  settled  In  Bu- 
rundi. Rwanda,  Sudan.  Tanzania,  Uganda, 
Zaire  and  Zambia.  During  the  summer  of 
1985,  for  example.  Tanzania  formally  ac- 
cepted the  settlement  of  35,000  Barundi  ref- 
ugees in  the  highlands  of  western  Tanzania 
at  Mlshamo,  an  agricultural  project  almost 
as  large  as  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Most 
Indochinese  refugees  have  moved  to  reset- 
tlement countries  in  North  America.  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  for  other  refugee  groups 
there  has  also  been  some,  though  more  lim- 
ited, settlement  In  third  countries. 

These  steps  have  not.  however,  reduced 
the  total  world  refugee  population  because 
some  of  the  largest  groups  have  stayed  In 
place  and  even  growTi.  and  new  groups  have 
appeared.  Prom  July  1984  to  July  1985 
alone,  about  550,000  new  refugees  arrived  In 
the  Central  African  Republic.  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Somalia.  Sudan,  Zaire  and  Zim- 
babwe, with  smaller  groups  or  Individuals 
arriving  in  dozens  of  other  countries.  The 
global  number  of  refugees  has  thus  re- 
mained constant  at  a  very  high  level.  As 
crisis  has  followed  crisis,  and  as  new  con- 
flicu  have  obscured  old  ones,  the  world  has 
been  unable  fully  to  absorb  the  conse- 
quences of  one  refugee  flow  before  being 
faced  with  yet  another. 

Around  seven  million  refugees,  the  over- 
whelming majority,  wait  out  their  asylum  In 
camps,  where  aid  can  be  provided  to  large 
numbers  of  needy  persons  in  a  systematic 
manner.  Yet  an  extended  stay  in  a  camp  can 
have  detrimental  effects  on  refugees  even  If 
their  protection,  nutrition,  medical  and 
basic  education  needs  are  met. 

Camp  life  disrupts  normal  patterns  of  ex- 
istence, especially  in  traditional  societies, 
disturbing  or  threatening  established  family 
and  community  roles.  Men  can  no  longer 
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work,  trade,  farm  or  otherwise  provide. 
Women  cannot  lake  care  of  their  homes  and 
gardens.  Professional  persons  cannot  pursue 
careers.  Children  cannot  practice  their  cus- 
tomarily assigned  tasks,  such  as  herding, 
chores  or  handicrafts.  Refugees  can  r.uffer 
deeply  from  prolonged  dependency;  ex- 
tended camp  life  robs  human  beings  of  the 
opportunity  for  purposeful  activity  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  the  pride  of 
being  useful.  Prom  the  visible  emergency  of 
flight,  camp  refugees  piiss  to  the  invisible 
emergency  of  stagnation. 

To  escape  from  dependency,  many  male 
refugees  leave  the  camps,  sometimes  aban- 
doning their  families  for  long  periods  or  per- 
manently. Some  look  for  employment  in 
neighboring  villages  or  towns.  Nomads  take 
the  remnants  of  their  herds  and  flee  to  the 
open  countryside,  relying  on  the  camp 
system  only  for  essential  supplies  such  as 
medicine  and  care  for  their  families.  Other 
refugees  leave  for  educational  opportunities 
or  to  try  to  reach  other  countries.  They  may 
even  go  home  on  a  temporary  and  clandes- 
tine basis.  A  growing  number  of  men  do  not 
come  to  camps  in  the  first  place  but  immedi- 
ately attempt  to  find  asylum  in  distant 
countries.  Ultimately,  only  the  most  vulner- 
able and  most  dependent  remain. 

The  effect  of  large,  standing  refuge  popu- 
lations on  the  response  to  new  refugee  crises 
can  be  as  troubling  as  the  effect  on  the  refu- 
gees themselves.  Donors  the  world  over  may 
turn  their  attention  away  from  old  prob- 
lems and  provide  Insufficient  financial  sup- 
port and  resettlement  opportunities.  With 
available  resources  already  stretched  tight- 
ly, they  sometimes  must  meet  new  crises  by 
reallocating  funds  from  ongoing  programs. 
In  1985.  for  the  first  time  in  memory,  the 
High  Commissioner  has  had  to  make  major 
reductions  In  planned  relief  programs,  for 
long-standing  refugee  populations  because 
funds  have  not  been  available.  Since  exist- 
ing resources  have  to  be  used  to  pay  for 
basic  survival  needs,  less  can  go  toward  en- 
during solutions.  Dependency  is  only  pro- 
longed. 

IV 

Not  only  has  the  nature  of  the  refugee 
problem  changed,  but  also  Its  location.  The 
primary  concentration  has  moved  from 
Europe  to  the  Third  World.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  refugees  are  now  from  devel- 
oping countries  and  have  found  asylum  in 
developing  countries.  Forty  percent  are  in 
countries  listed  as  "least  developed"  by  the 
United  Nations;  these  societies  are  ill-pre- 
pared to  bear  the  shock  of  refugee  arrivals, 
with  their  political,  economic  and  ecological 
consequences.  If  refugees  are  unable  to  go 
home  or  to  move  on.  those  same  countries 
must  also  bear  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
refugee  presence. 

A  visit  to  virtually  any  refugee  camp  or 
settlement  area  in  such  a  country  is  a  sober- 
ing experience,  as  one  approaches,  one 
enters  an  empty  expanse  of  many  miles- 
dusty  in  the  dry  season,  slick  with  mud  after 
the  rains— where  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
vegetation  have  disappeared  as  refugees 
have  scoured  for  firewood.  Nearby  hospitals 
or  clinics  may  have  many  of  their  beds  occu- 
pied by  refugees  while  national  citizens 
have  to  wait.  Secondary  schools  are  crowded 
with  refugee  children.  Roads  or  tracks  in 
the  area  are  cracked  and  rutted  by  heavy 
trucks  bearing  relief  supplies.  The  area  and 
the  people  around  the  camps  feel  the 
Impact  of  the  refugees'  presence  in  their 
dally  lives.  When  there  are  many  camps, 
entire  provinces  and  even  countries  can  be 
affected. 


Prolonged  refugee  stays  deepen  the  dilem- 
ma. The  government  of  the  asylum  country 
and  the  local  population  might  regard  a 
large  refugee  presence,  with  Its  effect  on 
their  resources,  as  an  acceptable  burden 
over  the  short  run.  But,  even  If  they  origi- 
nally welcomed  the  refugees,  they  begin  to 
express  serious  concern  if  they  sense  thai 
they  themselves  are  being  continually 
crowded  out  and  disadvantaged.  They  see 
their  environment  ravaged.  They  fear  that 
refugees  will  lower  wages  and  raise  prices. 
They  are  often  envious  of  some  of  the  care 
received  by  refugees,  especially  in  medicine 
and  special  foods. 

The  presence  of  large  long-term  refugee 
populations  In  Third  World  countries  gener- 
ates four  different  but  related  types  of  de- 
mands: 

The  cost  of  refugee  care  In  those  environ- 
ments Is  high.  The  asylum  countries  have 
little  to  share.  Virtually  all  supplies  must  be 
brought  in.  often  from  far  away  and  some- 
times. In  emergencies,  by  air.  Food,  tents, 
blankets,  medicines,  all  basic  necessities, 
have  to  come  from  abroad,  because  the 
asylum  country  either  does  not  have  them 
or  they  could  not  be  made  available  through 
local  markets  without  escalating  prices. 
Even  If  the  cost  for  each  Individual  refugee 
Is  low.  the  total  assistance  requirement  is 
vast.  This  has  been  a  principal  factor  driv- 
ing up  refugee  relief  budgets  over  the  past 
few  years. 

Substantial  resources  are  needed  to  over- 
come damage  to  the  local  infrastructure. 
Governments  of  the  African  asylum  coun- 
tries during  the  second  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Assistance  to  Refugees  In  Africa, 
held  in  Geneva  in  July  1984.  presented  a 
number  of  requests  for  various  infrastruc- 
tural  projects  to  compensate  for  the  pres- 
ence of  refugees.  The  projects  included  new 
or  expanded  hospitals,  schools,  roads  and 
water  systems,  as  well  as  reforestation  and 
irrigation. 

Projects  for  local  settlement  of  refugees 
require  considerable  resources  to  get  start- 
ed. Although  refugees  need  not  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  drain  on  asylum  countries, 
since  they  are  able  as  well  as  anxious  to 
work  once  they  get  over  the  trauma  of 
flight,  they  cannot  become  productive  in  de- 
veloping countries  without  some  services 
and  infrastructure  to  permit  them  to  work 
effectively. 

As  evidenced  In  the  current  African 
famine  crisis,  refugee  populations  cannot  be 
helped  In  Isolation  when  the  surrounding 
population  is  also  suffering.  Local  villagers 
have  at  times  settled  In  large  numbers 
around  refugee  camps  to  share  refugees' 
food  and  water.  They  have  blocked  relief 
shipments  to  call  attention  to  their  own 
needs.  Concerned  that  refugees  were  carry- 
ing epidemics,  they  have  insisted  on  also  ob- 
taining medicines  originally  Intended  for 
refugees.  Such  requests  cannot  reasonably 
be  denied. 

Long-lasting  refugee  problems  In  develop- 
ing countries,  therefore,  engender  assistance 
requirements  that  are  longer  In  duration  as 
well  as  greater  in  scope  and  complexity  than 
those  known  In  Europe  during  the  postwar 
era  or  those  experienced  In  the  briefer  refu- 
gee situations  of  the  past.  But  the  require- 
ments must  be  met  If  the  refugees  are  to  be 
accepted,  to  remain  any  length  of  time  or  to 
settle  permanently.  Moreover,  the  lines  be- 
tween aid  to  refugees  and  national  develop- 
ment cannot  be  neatly  drawn.  Both  the  ref- 
ugees and  the  nationals  may  need  assist- 
ance, but  these  different  forms  of  aid  come 
from   different   sources,    through    separate 


channels,  and  according  to  a  whole  range  of 
planning  and  Implementation  .schedules.  Co- 
ordination can  be  and  has  been  a  formidable 
problem. 

v 

The  refugee  problems  In  the  Third  World 
cannot,  however,  be  confined  and  isolated 
there,  with  the  industrialized  donor  nations 
providing  aid  and  selecting  qualified  refu- 
gees for  resettlement  on  an  orderly  basis 
while  the  vast  bulk  of  the  refugees  remain 
in  camps.  With  rapid  communication  and 
air  travel,  the  refugee  problems  of  the 
Third  World  are  being  visited  on  the  indus- 
trialized democracies  In  a  new  and  intrusive 
manner,  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  upsurge 
In  the  number  of  asylum  applicants  arriving 
directly  from  far  away. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  and  especially  in 
1984  and  the  first  half  of  1985.  there  has 
been  a  pronounced  rise  in  the  number  of 
persons  from  the  Third  World  applying  for 
asylum  In  the  West,  particularly  Western 
Europe.  The  level  of  asylum  applicants  in 
Western  Europe  had  remained  constant,  be 
tween  about  20,000  and  35,000,  during  much 
of  the  1970s.  It  surged  In  1979  and  1980, 
reaching  a  1980  high  of  150.000.  largely  be 
cause  the  world  recession  led  a  number  of 
unemployed  foreign  workers  to  apply  for 
asylum  so  as  to  avoid  repatriation.  After 
that  peak,  application  numbers  declined,  al- 
though not  to  the  previous  level.  In  1984 
they  leaped  up  again  to  103.000  and  have 
been  running  at  an  even  higher  level  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1985.  To  help  re- 
spond to  the  crisis.  High  Commissioner  Poul 
Hartling  called  a  special  seminar  on  asylum 
seekers  In  Europe  in  May  1985. 

The  current  applicants  are  not  only  great- 
er In  number  but  also  different  in  origin 
from  the  past.  Formerly,  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  asylum  seekers  In  Western  Europe 
came  from  Eastern  or  southeastern  Europe. 
Now,  two-thirds  come  from  Asia,  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  from  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
Iran.  Iraq.  Sri  Lanka,  Syria  and  Zaire.  In 
1984,  persons  from  almost  100  different 
countries  sought  asylum  in  France,  Britain 
and  Western  Germany  Many  applicants  fly 
directly  to  major  European  airports  from 
distant  countries  of  origin  or  asylum.  Once 
In  Europe,  they  move  on  by  train,  car  or 
ferry.  They  apply  for  asylum  at  airports  or 
tKjrder  entry  points.  Some  attempt  to  make 
their  way  to  North  America,  but  few  are 
able  to  afford  the  ticket  and  to  obtain  the 
documentation  needed  before  they  can  get 
on  a  flight  to  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
North  American  asylum  applicants  still 
come  preriominantly  from  the  western 
hemisphere,  but  pose  problems  similar  to 
those  faced  by  the  West  European  asylum 
countries. 

The  number  of  new  arrivals  in  Western 
Europe  or  North  America  Is  small  compared 
to  the  number  of  refugees  arriving  in  Afri- 
can and  Asian  countries  over  the  same  span 
of  time,  but  It  still  far  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  Western  countries  even  to  process  the 
flow,  especially  when  asylum  applicants 
have  no  documentation  and  come  from  dis- 
tant places  where  the  details  of  their  claims 
are  hard  to  Investigate  and  even  harder  to 
substantiate.  In  recent  times,  for  example, 
the  backlog  of  applicants  in  West  Germany 
was  100.000.  in  Switzerland  22.000  and  in 
the  United  States  150.000 

Such  backlogs  only  encourage  further  ap- 
plications. Since  refugees  often  lose  every- 
thing In  flight,  many  Western  nations  give 
asylum  seekers  special  benefits.  Including 
temporary    housing,    modest    living    allow- 


ances, work  permits  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment while  their  applications  are  being  con- 
sidered. Those  privileges  were  intended  as 
minimum  humanitarian  compensation  to 
persons  who  had  nothing  left.  They  now 
often  appear,  however,  as  a  magnet  for  mi- 
grants—all the  more  powerful  when  back- 
logs delay  processing.  Migrants  know  that 
by  applying  for  asylum  they  not  only  im- 
prove their  chances  for  admission  but  can 
draw  on  various  forms  of  support  for  a  long 
time  while  they  try  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent foothold,  no  matter  what  may  l>e  the 
final  decision  on  their  asylum  claim. 

There  have  been  instances  in  which 
asylum  applicants  have  arrived  In  whole 
planeloads,  deliberately  destroying  their 
travel  documents  before  arrival,  or  have  at- 
tempted to  travel  from  one  asylum  country 
to  another  on  fraudulent  documentation. 
Public  opinion  In  the  asylum  countries  re- 
sents these  abuses  of  the  asylum  process, 
suspects  commercial  exploitation  and  begins 
to  question  the  bona  fides  of  all  asylum  ap- 
plicants. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  migrants 
from  refugees.  Migration  has.  In  Itself,  been 
one  of  the  major  phenomena  of  the  twenti- 
eth century.  Since  1900  an  estimated  150- 
175  million  persons— other  than  refugees- 
have  migrated,  many  of  them  permanently 
but  many  others  as  temporary  foreign  work- 
ers in  the  industrialized  or  industrializing 
countries.  The  migrant  stream  has  helped 
fuel  economic  progress  over  the  past  40 
years  in  Western  Europe,  North  America 
and  the  Middle  East.  Those  regions  long 
welcomed  migrants  as  low-cost  laborers  will- 
ing to  take  jobs  scorned  by  others. 

With  the  economic  slowdown  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s,  however,  many  indus- 
trialized countries  have  accepted  fewer  mi- 
grants and  temporary  foreign  workers,  and 
some  of  the  migrants  have  indeed  tried  to 
enter  as  refugees.  Moreover,  many  refugees, 
like  many  migrants,  want  to  settle  in  the  in- 
dustrialized democracies  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  because  they  hope  to  find  a 
safe,  free  and  promising  future  there. 
Unlike  migrants,  however,  refugees  leave 
their  homes  because  of  fear,  not  l>ecause  of 
opportunity.  Whereas  migrants  travel  to 
escape  stagnation  and  poverty,  refugees 
travel  to  escape  persecution,  conflict,  and 
perhaps  death.  Migrants  seek  opportunity. 
Refugees  seek  haven.  A  migrant  does  not 
wish  to  return  home;  a  refugee  does  not 
dare. 

In  recognition  of  this  difference,  asylum 
countries  have  generally  made  careful  dis- 
tinctions between  migrants  and  refugees, 
trying  to  ensure  that  asylum  is  granted  to 
those  who  need  It  but  not  to  others.  They 
base  their  decisions  on  the  Information  pro- 
vided by  the  asylum  seekers  and  on  their 
own  knowledge  and  perception  of  conditions 
in  the  asylum  seekers'  countries  of  origin. 
Entry  procedures  vary  from  country  to 
country,  but  usually  include  a  central  office 
that  decides  on  the  criteria  for  regular  Im- 
migrants as  well  as  refugees.  The  authori- 
ties attempt  to  determine  if  the  asylum 
seeker,  in  accordance  with  the  refugee  defi- 
nition, cannot  re'urn  to  his  or  her  country 
of  origin  because  of  a  •well-founded"  fear  of 
being  persecuted.  They  are  deeply  conscious 
of  the  example  that  they  set  and  of  the 
standards  that  they  have  helped  to  estab- 
lish and  propagate,  since  the  asylum  nations 
are  among  the  founders  of  the  current 
international  system  for  protecting  and  as- 
sisting refugees.  They  normally  try  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  asylum  appli- 
cants since  forcible  return  can  have  the 
most  serious  consequences. 


Nonetheless,  as  popular  skepticism  has 
grown,  national  authorities  have  l)een  under 
intense  pressure  to  curtail  entry.  Asylum  of- 
ficials also  find  it  easier  to  be  convinced 
that  persons  are  really  in  danger  when  they 
come  from  countries  near  at  hand,  where 
conditions  that  might  expose  the  applicants 
to  persecution  are  broadly  understood  and 
appreciated,  and  when  asylum  applicants 
are  from  familiar  nationalities.  Judgments 
become  more  difficult,  and  more  controver- 
sial, when  asylum  seekers  come  from  far 
away.  In  this  respect,  the  jet  refugee  is  at  a 
particular  disadvantage. 

Beyond  migrants  and  traditional  refugees, 
a  third  group  has  not  begun  to  emerge 
clearly.  They  are  persons  who  may  not  be 
specifically  and  personally  targets  of  perse- 
cution under  the  terms  of  the  1951  conven- 
tion, but  who  flee  the  random  cruelties  that 
war,  civil  disturbance  and  revolution  Inflict 
upon  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  partisans. 
Such  persons  are  often  described  not  as  ref- 
ugees but  as  "humanitarian  "  cases,  persons 
who  may  not  be  subject  to  the  pointed  fear 
of  personal  persecution  but  who  are.  indeed, 
at  risk  in  the  country  from  which  they  flee. 
Many  of  those  persons  are  urban  profession- 
als, anxious  to  avoid  the  stultifying  experi- 
ence of  a  semi-permanent  camp  or  dormito- 
ry existence  while  they  awaii  resettlement. 
They  want  to  get  directly  into  a  Western 
country. 

These  three  streams— migrants,  refugees, 
and  "humanitarian"  cases— are  now  crossing 
and  occasionally  merging.  It  has  become  the 
Solomonic  task  of  overburdened  immigra- 
tion authorities,  appeals  boards  and  courts 
In  the  traditional  asylum  and  resettlement 
countries  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
America  to  establish  what  person  fits  prop- 
erly into  what  stream  and  to  take  appropri- 
ate action. 

The  Industrialized  democracies  are  grant- 
ing asylum  to  those  persons  who  are  clearly 
seen  as  victims  of  persecution.  They  are  re- 
jecting persons  who  are  clearly  seen  as  mi- 
grants, dismissing  them  by  the  oxymoron 
"economic  refugees.  "  With  respect  to  the 
third  category,  the  "humanitarian"  cases, 
the  asylum  countries  have  reacted  with 
some  hesitation  and  in  various  ways.  They 
may  grant  refugee  status  in  specific  hard- 
ship cases.  They  may  refuse  refugee  status 
but  permit  the  applicants  to  remain  tempo- 
rarily in  a  kind  of  legal  limbo.  They  may 
deport  applicanu  either  to  their  countries 
of  origin  or  to  some  other  countries  where 
the  applicants  stopped  on  the  way.  Since 
those  transit  countries  often  feel  no  particu- 
lar responsibility  to  readmit  the  asylum 
seekers,  the  latter  become  "refugees  In 
orbit,"  individuals  or  families  shuttling  from 
airport  to  airport  and  from  one  Immigration 
counter  to  another,  modem  Flying  Dutch- 
men searching  for  a  place  to  rest. 

Over  the  last  40  years,  refugees  have  trav- 
eled farther  and  farther  away  from  their 
countries  of  origin  In  geographic,  cultural 
and  ethnic  terms.  As  they  come  from  dis- 
tant areas  not  In  the  public  spotlight,  the 
problems  that  they  are  neelng  are  less 
known  or  are  differently  perceived.  The  "Jet 
people"  are  not  accepted  as  the  "boat 
people"  were.  Countries  that  were  and  are 
willing  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to 
support  refugees  abroad  or  to  select  refu- 
gees for  permanent  settlement  are  reluctant 
to  grant  asylum  to  all  those  who  come  di- 
rectly and  from  far  away. 

A  long  humanitarian  tradition  could  be  In 
jeopardy,  even  in  nations  that  have  been 
the  most  generous  pillars  of  the  internation- 
al system  for  refugee  support.  All  applicants 


for  refugee  status  may  not  really  need 
asylum,  but  they  must  at  least  be  given  a 
fair  chance  to  state  their  case  and  to  be 
sympathetically  heard  if  international  refu- 
gee conventions  are  to  have  any  meaning.  In 
the  backlash  against  all  foreigners,  not  only 
could  refugees  risk  being  returned  to  face 
persecution,  but  the  world  could  risk  losing 
global  asylum  concepts  and  practices  that 
many  states,  organizations  and  Individuals 
have  over  the  years  worked  or  suffered  to 
Eu;hieve. 

VI 

The  nature  of  the  refugee  issue  has  been 
transformed  In  very  fundamental  ways  over 
four  decades.  It  has  grown  from  a  continen- 
tal to  a  global  problem,  from  one  that  could 
be  kept  at  a  distance  to  one  that  may  be 
very  near.  The  world's  refugee  population 
has  expanded  manyfold.  It  has  changed 
from  a  transient  to  a  semi-static  population. 
Assistance  requirements  have  multiplied. 
Any  crisis  anywhere  can  now  produce  refu- 
gees everywhere.  The  resulting  problems 
now  need  close  and  urgent  attention. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  cannot  and 
will  not  be  found  quickly  or  easily,  since 
they  have  arisen  out  of  a  combination  of  po- 
litical, sociological  and  technical  realities 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  altered  or  reversed 
soon.  If  at  all.  Therefore,  currently  available 
measures  cannot  solve  the  problem  but  they 
should  at  least  offer  some  hope  for  alleviat- 
ing human  distress. 

Among  the  steps  to  be  taken  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Making  clear  to  concerned  publics  and 
governments  how  the  refugee  problem  has 
evolved  over  the  last  several  years.  All  agen- 
cies, whether  private,  official  or  internation- 
al, need  to  make  sure  that  their  constituen- 
cies understand  that  long-standing  refugee 
groups  must  not  be  consigned  to  oblivion  by 
neglect  or  fatigue. 

Organizing  refugee  assistance  to  cope  si- 
multaneously with  emergencies,  long-lasting 
refugee  situations,  and  more  concentrated 
efforts  at  durable  solutions.  Given  the 
present  budgetary  envlrorunent  in  the 
donor  countries,  this  must  all  be  done  In  the 
most  cost-effective  manner. 

Improving  coordination  between  agencies 
involved  In  refugee  relief  and  those  involved 
in  other  forms  of  assistance,  from  emergen- 
cy to  development,  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations. 

Expanding  efforts  for  voluntary  repatri- 
ation, local  settlement  or  third  country  re- 
settlement. As  part  of  this  effort,  the  pro- 
portion of  assUtance  budgets  devoted  to 
such  solutions  should  be  increased. 

Introducing  more  productive  activities  for 
refugees  where  such  solutions  are  not  avail- 
able, in  ways  that  support  rather  than  un- 
dercut the  economies  of  asylum  countries. 

Assigning  highest  priority  to  the  process- 
ing of  aslyum  applications  in  all  asylum 
countries,  devoting  the  necessary  resources 
and  making  decisions  as  rapidly  as  possible 
consistent  with  fairness  and  thorough  con- 
sideration of  each  case.  This  should  discour- 
age spurious  applications,  enable  truly 
needy  asylum  applicants  to  leave  the  state 
of  uncertainty  in  which  many  now  find 
themselves,  and  also  reduce  support  costs 
for  pending  cases. 

Examining  the  relationship  l>etween  refu- 
gee status,  as  defined  In  Internationally 
agreed  conventions,  and  the  status  of  those 
whose  applications  for  asylum  rest  on  "hu- 
manitarian" considerations.  This  should  be 
done  through  continuous  international  con- 
sulUlions  without  altering  the  current  refu- 
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gee  definition  that  has  served  well.  It  must 
also  be  done  In  such  a  way  that  refugees 
from  distant  countries  are  not  regarded  as 
less  deserving  of  asylum  merely  because 
they  come  from  far  away. 

These  steps  cannot  in  themselves  solve 
the  global  refugee  problem.  They  can.  how- 
ever, reverse  current  trends  and  offer  some 
confidence  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  to  help  those  in  need  and  to  avoid 
stagnation.  Several  steps  are  already  under 
way,  and  others  should  follow. 

The  solutions  also  complement  and  rein- 
force each  other  because  the  problems  are 
linked.  Reducing  long  camp  sthys  by  insti- 
tuting durable  solutions  sooner  can  help 
stem  refugee  flight  to  more  distant  asylum 
countries  and  can  help  to  relieve  public  con- 
cern in  the  present  asylum  countries  atxjut 
the  refugee  presence.  Assisting  the  poorer 
asylum  countries  to  bear  the  infrastructural 
impact  of  refugees  can  help  to  promote 
local  solutions  and  further  reduce  the 
number  needing  to  look  elsewhere  for  settle- 
ment. Helping  public  opinion  in  Western 
asylum  countries  to  surmount  current  fears 
of  being  overrun  by  migrants  posing  as  refu- 
gees should  sustain  the  readiness  of  those 
countries  and  their  people  to  assist  refugees 
everywhere. 

The  entire  system  of  refugee  protection 
and  support  rests  on  a  foundation  of  volun- 
tary action  and  willing  sacrifice.  Assistance 
for  refugees  comes  from  voluntary  funds,  in 
part  from  private  sources  but  now  mainly 
from  governments  because  of  the  immensity 
of  the  needs.  Many  agencies  and  persons 
from  many  countries  and  backgrounds  work 
with  refugees  under  grueling  conditions  in 
camps,  villages,  towns  or  settlements.  Indi- 
viduals, families  and  organizations— secular 
and  religious— receive  refugees,  care  for 
them  and  help  to  plead  their  cause.  Young 
people  just  out  of  high  school  or  college,  as 
well  as  retired  professionals  such  as  admin- 
istrators, doctors  or  dentists,  reinforce  the 
human  touch  that  is  essential  in  dealing 
with  persons  desperately  worried  about 
their  future.  The  housewife  in  the  station 
wagon  who  greets  a  Vietnamese  refugee 
family  in  California  or  New  Zealand,  the 
camp  worker  in  Pakistan  or  Sudan,  the 
nurse  in  Thailand  or  Zaire,  the  volunteer 
relief  assistant  in  Prsmce,  Germany  or 
Sweden,  all  form  part  of  an  extensive,  un- 
documented but  essential  chain  of  welcome 
and  care  for  refugees.  It  is  vital  that  this 
chain  not  be  broken. 

The  new  characteristics  of  the  refugee  sit- 
uation have  not  invalidated  the  basic  princi- 
ples by  which  refugees  have  historically 
t)een  received  amd  helped.  Nations  have  In 
the  past  found  ways  to  respect  refugees  and 
treat  them  fairly.  Over  the  last  few  decades, 
a  considerable  structure  for  protection  and 
assistance  has  developed  to  perform  the  tra- 
ditional tasks  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  our  particular  age.  It  did  not 
develop  during  times  of  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty but  during  times  of  crisis,  fear  and  mass 
population  movements  as  disturbing  then  as 
those  we  know  today.  The  structure  has  to 
date  accomplished  its  mandate.  It  has 
evolved  as  necessary.  It  can  evolve  further 
to  meet  present  and  future  needs.  What  it 
cannot  do,  and  must  not  do,  is  to  abandon 
principles  and  policies  that  have  served 
both  stability  and  humanity.* 


Act  Of  1979  [EAA],  as  amended  by  the 
Export  Administration  Amendments 
Act  of  1985,  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  "procedures  setting  forth 
,  .  .  the  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  in  the  enforcement  of" 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  Such 
publication  may  also  include  proce- 
dures for  the  sharing  of  information. 
This  information  is  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  within  90  days 
from  enactment  of  the  EAA  authoriza- 
tion legislation. 

Although  1  day  late,  such  proce- 
dures were  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  October  11,  and  appear  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  legal  re- 
quirements in  the  EAA  for  sharing  en- 
forcement responsibility  between 
these  two  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  our  export  control  en- 
forcement efforts  have  been  damaged 
in  the  past  through  lack  of  coopera- 
tion among  Federal  agencies.  The 
amendments  to  the  EAA  passed  by 
this  Congress  earlier  this  year,  and  the 
procedures  recently  published,  if  fol- 
lowed in  practice,  should  bring  about  a 
significant  enhancement  of  our  export 
control  efforts.  I  hope  that  the  infor- 
mation sharing  procedures  outlined  by 
Commerce  will  allow  for  a  full  and  un- 
inhibited sharing  of  information  be- 
tween the  two  agencies. 

I  compliment  the  Administration  on 
meeting  this  first  of  many  deadlines 
and  requirements  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  as  it  has  been 
amended.  I  hope  that  this  very  fruit- 
ful beginning  is  a  sign  of  things  to 
come.* 


EXPORT  CONTROL 
ENFORCEMENT 

•  Mr.   GARN.   Mr.   President,  section 
12(a)(7)  of  the  Export  Administration 


NEW  YORK  METS  AND  NEW 
YORK  YANKEES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
had  hoped  to  purchase  the  first  ticket 
for  the  first  subway  series  in  New 
York  City  in  29  years.  Disappointingly, 
neither  the  New  York  Yankees  nor 
the  New  York  Mets  will  participate  in 
this  year's  World  Series.  New  York 
baseball  fans,  however,  cannot  be  long 
disappointed  with  the  1985  season. 
Both  the  Mets  and  the  Yankees 
played  with  great  skill,  and  were  com- 
petitive until  the  season's  very  end. 

Young  Dwight  Gooden  of  the  Mets 
pitched  masterfully,  his  skill  and  com- 
posure on  the  mound  inspiring  team 
and  fans  alike.  Catcher  Gary  Carter's 
determination  in  the  face  of  injury 
was  matched  by  his  performance  when 
games  hung  in  the  balance.  The  ef- 
forts of  these  men  and  their  team- 
mates and  the  winning  record  their  ef- 
forts produced  have  helped  to  contin- 
ue the  revival  of  baseball  spirit  in  New 
York.  A  New  York  i  ecord  2,719.546 
fans  turned  out  to  see  the  Mets  this 
year,  testimony  to  the  enormous  en- 
thusiasm they  have  generated. 


As  for  the  Yankees,  their  doggedness 
was  evident  throughout  the  year. 
Given  little  chance  at  the  American 
League  East  Championship  at  the 
year's  beginning,  they  never  gave  up, 
and  threatened  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays 
even  into  the  final  weekend.  In  the 
season's  finale,  the  venerable  Phil 
Niekro  became  the  18th  pitcher  ever 
to  win  300  games,  a  feat  accomplished 
earlier  this  year  by  the  great  Tom 
Seaver,  most  of  whose  300  victories 
came  during  his  cherished  stay  with 
the  New  York  Mets. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  New  York  Mets  and  the 
New  York  Yankess  on  such  fine  sea- 
sons. In  the  immortal  words  of  base- 
ball fans  everywhere.  "Wait'U  next 
year.  "• 


THE  ORGAN  TRANSPLANTATION 
AND  PROCUREMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  at  this  time  Congress  passed  the 
Organ  Transplantation  and  Procure- 
ment Act  to  aid  those  Americans 
whose  lives  depend  on  transplant  sur- 
gery. This  new  law  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Task  Force  on  Organ 
Transplantation,  a  national  network 
to  match  patients  with  donors,  and  au- 
thorized financial  assistance  for  organ 
procurement  organizations. 

I  cosponsored  this  bill  and  helped 
move  it  through  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  Addi- 
tionally. I  served  on  the  conference 
committee  between  House  and  Senate 
Members  and  was  very  pleased  it  was 
signed  into  law^  by  President  Reagan 
because  I  believe  this  bill  will  make 
the  difference  between  life  and  death 
for  hundreds  of  waiting  Americans. 

In  Oklahoma  alone.  I  know  of  sever- 
al children  and  adults  who  are  waiting 
for  the  right  organ,  including  9-year- 
old  Kimberly  Fuller  of  Yukon.  OK, 
who.  if  the  right  donor  is  found,  would 
be  the  youngest  recipient  of  a  heart- 
lung  transplant  in  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  Kimberly  has  been 
waiting  for  over  a  year  now". 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  its 
Secretary,  Margaret  M.  Heckler,  for 
their  efforts  in  administering  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  program  and  for  at- 
tempting to  raise  national  awareness 
of  the  critical  need  for  more  organ 
donors.  On  October  11.  100  high 
school  students  of  the  Connelly 
School  in  Potomac.  MD.  distributed 
posters  to  the  offices  of  each  Member 
of  Congress  as  part  of  a  community 
service  project.  These  20-inch  by  16- 
inch  posters,  which  were  designed 
under  Secretary  Heckler's  direction, 
featured  28  photos  of  children  across 
the  Nation  needing  transplant  surgery 
and  are  meant  to  represent  many 
other  children  throughout  the  United 


States  who  are  also  waiting.  With  the 
able  assistance  of  the  thousands  of 
members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Critical  Care  Nurses,  these  posters 
also  will  be  placed  in  hospital  waiting 
rooms,  emergency  and  critical  care 
wards,  and  other  appropriate  locations 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  possibility 
of  saving  a  life  through  donation  of  a 
body  organ. 

I  might  add  that  the  critical  care 
nurses  deserve  recognition  for  the 
vital  role  they  have  played  in  the 
effort  to  bring  together  patient  and 
donor.  They  have  instituted  an  infor- 
mal program  by  which  they  circulate 
among  their  membership  information 
about  a  patient  when  he  or  she  has 
reached  a  critical  stage  in  their  wait- 
ing for  a  replacement  organ  in  order 
to  double  efforts  to  locate  an  appropri- 
ate donor. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  assist 
the  Secretary  in  this  lifesaving  pro- 
gram by  spreading  the  information 
they  have  received  through  newslet- 
ters and  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion to  their  constituents. 

The  Secretary,  her  Department,  the 
critical  care  nurses  association,  and 
the  high  school  students  who  have  de- 
livered these  posters  all  deserve  to  be 
recognized  for  their  efforts  in  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  children  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  United 
States.  Declared  President  Reagan 
about  these  important  needs:  "The 
most  precious  gift  that  one  human 
being  can  bestow  upon  another  is  the 
gift  of  life.  It  can  be  given  simply  by 
making  arrangements  to  donate  our 
organs  or  those  of  our  loved  ones  after 
death.  "• 


wish  them  and  everyone  else  involved 
with  Saint  Xavier  College  many  more 
productive,  successful  years.* 


CONGRATULATIONS      TO      SAINT 

XAVIER    COIXEGE   SCHOOL   OF 

NURSING 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  October  19  and 
20.  Saint  Xavier  College  in  Chicago. 
IL.  will  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  its  school  of  nurs- 
ing. 

In  1935.  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who 
have  made  many  memorable  contribu- 
tions to  the  city  of  Chicago,  collabo- 
rated to  design  a  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  college  educated 
professional  nurses.  The  nursing  pro- 
gram was  the  first  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois to  be  officially  accredited  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing.  Until 
this  day,  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  nursing  programs  at  Saint 
Xavier  are  fully  accredited,  having 
graduated  more  than  2,200  profession- 
ally trained  nurses. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  confident  that 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Saint  Xavier  College  School  of 
Nursing  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 

I  commend  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  for 
all   the   good   they   have  done,   and   I 


CONFERENCE  ON  CHILD  ABUSE 
AND  NEGLECT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  on  the  impor- 
tant upcoming  seventh  National  Con- 
ference on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  to 
be  held  November  10-13,  at  the  Chica- 
go Hilton  and  Towers  in  Chicago.  IL. 

The  Nation's  leading  experts  on  the 
effect  and  prevention  of  child  abuse 
will  gather  at  the  conference  to 
present  the  most  accurate  and  up-to- 
date  information  available  on  this  ter- 
rible problem  facing  our  society.  Au- 
thorities and  celebrities  committed  to 
ending  the  abuse  and  neglect  of  our 
young  people,  from  Captain  Kangaroo 
(Bob  Keeshan)  to  actor  Henry 
Winkler,  will  be  featured  speakers  at 
the  conference,  entitled  'Reaching  for 
the  Rainbow— A  National  Commit- 
ment To  End  Child  Abuse.  " 

The  event  will  be  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  [NCCAN]  and  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse  [NCPCA].  along 
with  many  other  important  cooperat- 
ing organizations.  More  than  3.000  del- 
egates representing  various  groups,  in- 
cluding social  service,  law  enforce- 
ment, education,  the  military,  the 
legal  community,  and  business,  are  ex- 
pected to  attend. 

The  conference  organizers  have 
asked  me  to  invite  my  colleagues  to 
attend  or  to  send  a  staff  representa- 
tive. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  this  battle  to  educate  our  society  on 
the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
dedicate  our  resources  to  promoting 
awareness. 

If  my  colleagues  have  any  questions 
about  the  conference  or  would  like  to 
know  more  about  its  program.  I  advise 
them  to  call  NCPCA  at  312-663-3520. 

Thank  you.* 


HONORING  CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  Octo- 
ber is  the  month  in  which  Americans 
celebrate  the  most  remarkable  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  Italian  explor- 
er, Christopher  Columbus— his  voyage 
in  1492  to  the  New  World. 

Although  he  initially  mistook  the 
New  World  for  the  Orient,  to  which  a 
westward  passage  was  being  sought, 
Columbus  quickly  came  to  appreciate 
the  implications  of  his  discovery.  His 
contemporaries,  however,  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  enormous  contribution  Co- 
lumbus had  made  to  the  expansion  of 
European  civilization,  and  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  one. 


But  we,  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
his  great  achievement,  each  day  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  discovery,  and  each 
year  honor  the  man  whose  vision, 
courage,  and  commitment  brought 
him  to  the  shores  of  America. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Christopher  Columbus,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  many  ways  In 
which  Americans  of  Italian  descent, 
who  followed  Columbus'  path  to  the 
America,  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  our  Nation. 

The  story  of  the  voyages  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Italians  to 
America  during  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  century  is  a  familiar  one.  Count- 
less numbers  of  immigrants  endured 
hardships  and  difficulties  in  search  of 
a  brighter  future  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children.  Supported  by  a 
strong  value  system  and  a  commit- 
ment to  hard  work.  Italian  immigrants 
used  their  special  talents  to  make 
their  vision  of  a  better  life  a  reality. 

Today,  we  continue  to  benefit  from 
the  contributions  of  Italian  Ameri- 
cans. Among  the  many  accomplished 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  are 
Chrysler  Corp.  Chairman  Lee  lacocca 
and  former  Congresswoman  and  Vice 
Presidential  rurming  mate.  Geraldine 
Ferraro. 

Lee  lacocca,  with  a  keen  sense  of  his 
Italian  heritage,  is  a  shining  example 
of  integrity  and  success.  His  ability  to 
successfully  tackle  enormou  prob- 
lems, such  has  the  revival  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.,  has  inspired  others  to 
entend  themselves  in  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appro- 
priate individual  to  head  the  effort  to 
restore  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis 
Island  than  Lee  lacocca. 

Another  Italian-American,  Geral- 
dine Ferraro,  recently  charted  unex- 
plored territory  by  becoming  the  first 
woman  in  American  history  to  run  for 
Vice  President  on  the  ticket  of  a  major 
political  party.  Her  courage  and  deter- 
mination in  that  effort  paved  the  way 
for  the  future  election  of  women  to 
high  political  office. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
these  two  individuals  are  shared  by 
many  other  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent who  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  of  this  country. 

Like  other  immigrants,  the  Italians 
left  behind  them  the  hardships  and  in- 
equalities which  made  life  in  their 
homeland  intolerable.  Among  the 
things  they  brought  with  them  to 
their  new  home,  however,  was  their 
rich  cultural  heritage.  That  gift  con- 
tinues to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of 
all  Americans. 

Just  as  the  Italian  culture  provides  a 
link  for  Italian-Americans  to  their 
homeland,  so  too  can  it  provide  a 
bridge  for  others  seeking  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Italian  people  and 
their  past.  Italian-Americans  are  anx- 
ious   to    share    their    heritage    with 
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others,  and  are  doing  so  through  ac- 
tivities such  as  those  sponsored  by  the 
Italian-American  Cultural  Society  in 
Warren.  MI. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the  500th 
anniversary  of  Columbus'  voyage  to 
America  in  1992.  we.  as  a  nation,  must 
also  renew  the  effort  to  develop  a 
keener  appreciation  for  the  Italian 
cultural  treasures.  With  the  help  of 
Italian-Americans,  we  can  derive  new 
meaning  and  inspiration  from  them. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  truly  demon- 
strate our  profound  gratitude  for  this 
eternal  gift.» 


IMPACT  OF  DEFECTS  ON  THE 
FUTURE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  ol 
the  more  thoughtful  economic  writers 
in  this  Nation  is  Bill  Neikirk  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

He  recently  had  a  pointed  column 
about  the  impact  of  the  huge  deficits 
on  the  future.  Among  other  things,  he 
said  this: 

Any  hope  that  future  politicians  have  of 
reviving  moribund  government  programs 
win  be  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  debt 
burden. 

He  also  points  out  that  "the  fastest- 
growing  government  program  is  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt." 

The  reality  is.  if  we  continue  to  let 
Interest  rates  escalate  there  will  be  no 
possibility  of  tax  cuts  from  the  con- 
servative perspective,  or  for  increased 
governmental  assistance  to  education 
and  health  care  and  other  things  that 
those  of  us  of  more  progressive  bent 
favor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  Bill 
Neikirk  column,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Liberals'  Economic  Agenda  Drowning  in 
Reagan's  Sea  of  Red  Ink 

Washington— Democrats  hoping  to  win 
points  by  attacking  the  exploding  public 
debt  under  President  Reagan  may  find  any 
resulting  successes  at  the  polls  to  be  ex- 
tremely bittersweet. 

Reagan  not  only  has  t>equeathed  gallons 
of  red  ink  and  billions  of  lOUs  but  also  a 
conservative  economic  future  for  the  coun- 
try. Any  hope  that  future  politicians  have 
of  reviving  moribund  government  programs 
will  be  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  debt 
burden. 

This  point  Is  not  too  well  perceived  yet  by 
many  candidates,  but  slowly  it  will  dawn  on 
them  as  they  ponder  the  fragility  of  the  na 
lion's  public  finances.  It  seems  ironic  that 
liberalism  is  dying  because  of  spending  and 
tax-cut  excesses  by  one  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative presidents  of  modern  limes. 

When  Reagan  asked  Congress  last  week  to 
boost  the  federal  debt  ceiling  to  more  than 
$2  trillion  (double  what  it  was  when  he  took 
office),  the  handwriting  should  have  been 
on  the  wall.  The  way  things  are  going,  the 
public  debt  will  top  S3  trillion  by  the  time 
Reagan  leaves  office. 

The  fastest-growing  government  programs 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  It  is  eating  up 
any  "fiscal  dividend  "  that  might  accue  be 
cause  of  economic  growth. 


"Whether  the  next  president  is  Bush. 
Kemp,  Cuomo  or  Kennedy,  they  are  all 
boxed  in  by  the  deficit  problem."  said  Larry 
Kudlow.  economist  at  Rodman  Si  Renshaw 
Economics  Inc.  Kudlow  previously  worked 
as  a  lop  aide  to  former  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman. 

The  deficit  problem  has  already  inhibited 
Reagan  in  some  ways.  His  effort  to  expand 
the  miltlary  budget  has  been  trimmed  back 
by  Congress,  and  he  has  had  to  sign  two 
lax-increase  bills  that  he  wasn't  especially 
crazy  alwul.  Reagtms  tax-overhaul  plan  Is 
taking  a  back  seal  to  the  deficit  and  debt 
problem.  Indeed.  Reagan  may  have  to  vio- 
late his  own  campaign  promise  and  raise 
taxes. 

"I  think  its  going  to  dominate  the  eco- 
nomic policy  scene  for  many  years  to  come." 
Kudlow  said.  "It  will  prevent  future  spend- 
ing increases.  It  may  prevent  tax  cuts.  .  . 
We're  Ulking  about  a  5-  to  10-year  period  to 
work  this  out." 

The  deficit  problem  Is  the  major  reason 
why  Democrats  are  having  a  difficult  time 
developing  something  to  he  for.  Many  of 
them  have  become  "neoliberals."  but  the 
liberal  laljel  is  only  a  veneer.  What  they  are 
preaching  is  basically  conservative  econom- 
ics. 

Some  say  that  Rap.  Jack  Kemp  [R..  N.Y.l. 
darling  of  the  supply-side  economics  camp, 
will  play  down  the  deficit  if  he  should  be 
elected  president.  But  Reagan's  experience 
shows  that  a  president  does  this  at  his  own 
peril.  Financial  markets,  domestic  and  inter- 
national, are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  defi- 
cit and  debt  Issues,  and  any  politician  who 
minimizes  it  may  find  a  financial  crisis  on 
his  hands. 

Some  Democrats,  including  Sen.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  tD..  N.Y.l.  believe  that 
Reagan's  fiscal  excesses  were  part  of  a  delib- 
erate political  plot  to  extend  conservative 
influence  into  the  1990s. 

Kudlow  denies  it.  "It  was  unplanned."  he 
said.  ""At  no  time  did  anyone  foresee  that  we 
would  have  this  kind  of  deficit  on  our 
hands." 

Another  former  Stockman  aide.  J.  Greg- 
ory Ballenline.  economist  at  De  Seve  Eco- 
nomic Associates,  agrees  but  acknowledges 
that  the  administration  decided  to  use  the 
deficit  aggressively  this  year  in  arguing  for 
spending  reductions.  Reagan.  In  effect, 
turned  the  deficit  issue  on  the  Democrats, 
saying  that  raising  taxes  to  close  the  gap 
would  only  condemn  the  nation  to  a  high 
rate  of  spending  for  generations. 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  theory  that  the 
deficit  is  expanding  conservative  Influence 
came  during  the  1981-82  recession,  said  Bal- 
lenline. Contrary  to  past  recessions,  there 
was  not  a  major  Increase  in  federal  spend- 
ing. 

Kudlow  said  one  reason  the  deficit  ex- 
ploded was  that  the  economy  fell  deeper 
than  anyone  thought,  because  of  tight- 
money  policies.  He  added  that  the  President 
never  got  all  the  spending  cuts  he  asked  for. 
and  the  whole  process  of  disinflation  proved 
to  be  deeper  and  more  prolonged  than 
anyone  expected. 

Politicians  finally  are  recognizing  that  the 
debt  and  deficit  are  slowly  sapping  the 
economy's  strength.  Inhibiting  the  accumu- 
lation of  real  wealth.  Even  as  business  picks 
up  in  the  United  States,  much  of  our  Income 
will  flow  overseas  to  repay  foreigners  who 
have  Invested  In  our  public  debt. 

"Even  If  a  liberal  president  Is  elected,  he's 
going  to  be  In  a  very  difficult  situation.  Said 
Ballenline. 

The  deficit  problem  dogged  Walter  Mon- 
dale  during  his  1984  campaign.  His  previous 


association  with  big  spending  programs  and 
his  advocacy  of  a  lax  increase  turned  off  a 
public  worried  about  the  ultimate  problem 
of  the  federal  debt.  Democrats  haven't  for- 
gotten the  Mondale  lesson.  They'll  be  more 
conservative  in  1988  • 


THE  1985  FARM  BILL 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  very  clear  my  intentions  to  hold 
up  consideration  of  the  1985  farm  bill 
until  hearings  are  held  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

I  was  disappointed  to  learn  late  yes- 
terday afternoon  that  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  had  canceled  the 
hearing  on  this  subject  which  had 
been  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

In  late  July,  a  group  of  farm  State 
senators  met  with  members  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  We  requested,  at 
that  time,  that  they  be  prepared  to 
discuss  the  problem  in  depth  and  sug- 
gest possible  legislative  remedies  by 
September  10.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  agree  to  be  prepared.  The  next 
thing  I  knew,  it  was  announced  that 
they  would  not  be  ready  until  the  end 
of  September,  then  I  heard  it  would  be 
the  first  week  in  October.  I  under- 
stand that  it  sometimes  takes  longer 
than  expected  to  come  up  with  viable 
options,  but  it  is  crucial  that  we  deal 
with  this  threatening  situation  in 
credit  immediately. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  is  now  prepared  to  testify  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  system  and  to  dis- 
cuss suggested  legislative  solutions. 
Now,  I  understand  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  want  the  hearing  to 
be  held.  Could  it  be  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  like  the  suggested 
remedies?  Or.  could  it  be  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  everyone 
to  know,  before  the  farm  bill  is  consid- 
ered, how  serious  things  really  are? 
Maybe,  it's  both.  In  any  event.  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  would  be  fair  to  any  of 
our  farmers  to  enact  a  farm  bill  with- 
out knowing  the  full  extent  of  the 
problem  confronting  the  Farm  Credit 
System. 

The  most  logical  way  to  solve  these 
credit  problems  is  to  increase  farm 
income.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
will  argue  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  credit  problems  is  with  financial 
instruments— that  is.  more  credit  or 
more  flexible  repayment  schedules. 
One  can  give  a  farmer,  or  anyone  for 
that  matter,  all  the  credit  and  flexible 
repayment  schedules  in  the  world,  but 
if  his  or  her  income  is  not  high 
enough  to  make  the  payments,  that  is 
just  not  sufficient. 

Financial  instruments  are  only  one 
small  part  of  the  solution,  as  we 
should  know  by  now  from  experience. 
When  farm  income  dropped  drastical- 
ly in  the  midseventies  and  triggered  fi- 
nancial problems  for  farmers,  the  Gov- 
ernment responded,  not  by  increasing 


income,  but  by  giving  farmers  more 
credit— more  than  they  could  ever 
hope  to  repay  unless  income  rose 
steadily  from  then  on.  Income  did  not 
rise,  and,  in  fact,  began  a  drastic  de- 
cline 5  years  ago  which  has  not  been 
reversed  yet.  The  massive  amounts  of 
credit  and  credit  instruments  used  in 
the  seventies  have  left  farmers  hold- 
ing the  bag,  so  to  speak,  in  the  eight- 
ies, merely  awaiting  foreclosure  ac- 
tions. In  fact,  many  of  the  farmers 
facing  foreclosure  today  are  those  who 
received  Government  "help"— in  the 
form  of  credit— in  the  seventies.  It's 
crazy,  but  there  are  still  some  who  feel 
we  need  to  do  this  all  over  again  and 
solve  farmers  problems  with  credit  in- 
struments. We  cannot  afford  to  allow 
this  to  happen. 

Mr,  President,  the  farm  bill  gives  us 
a  prime  opportunity  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  farmers  and  additional 
problems  confronting  the  Farm  Credit 
System  and  other  agricultural  lenders. 
It  would  be  so  much  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  and  so  much  more  worth- 
while to  invest  in  a  plan  to  increase 
farm  income  than  to  be  pennywise  on 
farm  income  now  and  in  the  spring 
pay  billions  for  a  credit  bailout  which 
won't  keep  farmers  in  business  and 
won't  pay  the  local  retailers. 

I  have  heard  some  estimates  that 
the  Farm  Credit  System  needs  $10  bil- 
lion in  order  to  remain  viable.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  spend  $5  billion  to 
improve  farm  income  and  help  every- 
one—not just  the  Farm  Credit 
System?  I  believe  it's  not  only  wiser, 
but  fairer  as  well. 

Mr,  President,  again  I  reconfirm  my 
intentions  to  delay  action  on  the  farm 
bill  until  hearings  are  held  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  unquestionably  linked  to 
the  makeup  of  the  farm  bill.  It  is  my 
hope  that  hearings  will  immediately 
be  rescheduled  for  early  next  week.* 


Mr.  President.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braun's 
case  is  not  unique.  My  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Paul  Simon,  is  lead- 
ing an  effort  to  assist  the  Brauns  and 
23  other  couples  in  similar  situations 
in  their  search  for  unity  and  freedom. 
In  each  case,  an  American  citizen  is 
married  to  a  Soviet  resident  who  has 
been  refused  permission  to  leave  on 
political  grounds.  Today,  I  join  with 
Senator  Simon  in  urging  you  to  assist 
us  in  our  efforts  to  aid  these  refuse- 
niks.  I  would  solicit  your  signature  on 
two  letters,  one  to  F.esident  Reagan, 
the  other  to  Soviet  Premier  Mikhail 
Gorbachev.  These  letters  urge  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  during  their 
upcoming  summit  talks. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  plight  of  these  people  does  not 
represent  any  desire  to  interfere  with 
Soviet  domestic  affairs.  Rather,  we 
seek  to  protect  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  being  affected  by 
the  Soviet's  refusal  to  allow  certain  of 
their  citizens  to  emigrate.  The 
U.S.S.R,  should  be  reminded  that  as  a 
signatory  to  the  Helsinki  accords  they 
are  called  to  'work  in  a  positive  and 
humanitarian  spirit  with  the  applica- 
tions of  persons  who  wish  to  reunite 
with  members  of  their  family." 

About  his  wife  Keith  Braun  writes. 
"It  is  a  shame  to  see  someone  so  inno- 
cent begin  to  understand  the  way  the 
world  works. "  How  much  more  of  a 
shame  it  would  be,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  do  not  do  all  that 
we  can  to  see  that  the  world  may  work 
better,  and  to  show  these  innocent  vic- 
tims the  care  they  deserve. 


KEITH  AND  SVETLANA  BRAUN 
•  Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the 
plight  of  Keith  and  Svetlana  Braun, 
Their  first  year  as  man  and  wife  has 
been  far  from  idyllic:  they  are  forced 
to  live  apart  from  one  another  in  a 
state  of  political  exile,  Keith  is  an 
American  citizen.  His  bride,  however. 
is  a  resident  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Svetlana  Ilyinichna  (Shteingardt) 
Braun  was  born  in  Orsk— Russian  Re- 
public-on  June  3.  1963,  The  Brauns 
were  united  in  a  Soviet  wedding  cere- 
mony in  August  1984.  The  Soviets  did 
not  hinder  their  marriage.  But  since 
then,  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  every- 
thing to  prevent  the  permanent  union 
of  Keith  and  Svetlana.  It  is  profound- 
ly ironic  that  the  Brauns  find  them- 
selves separated  by  the  very  ceremony 
they  so  fervently  hoped  would  bring 
them  together.  The  Soviets  have  re- 
peatedly refused  Svetlanas  petitions 
to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 


VA  MEDICAL  CARE 
APPROPRIATION 

•  Mr,  MURKOWSKI,  Mr,  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  Dear  Col- 
league letter  from  Senator  Cranston 
and  myself  dated  October  15,  1985, 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  plan  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  H.R,  3038.  the 
HUD/Independent  Agencies  appro- 
priations bill,  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor,  to  restore  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  care  appropriation  to 
the  level  established  in  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  The  Dear  Colleague 
letter  explains  our  position  on  the 
amendment. 
The  letter  follows: 

US,  Senate. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC.  October  15.  1985. 
Dear  Colleague:  We  are  writing  regarding 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  care  ap- 
propriations in  H,R.  3038.  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendenl  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  FY 
1986.  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  August  28  (S.  Rept.  No.  99-129). 
which  is  due  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
in  the  near  future.  On  October  3.  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  voted  to  propose  a 
$296  million  reduction  from  the  VA  medical 
care  level  ($9,358,694,000)  it  had  approved  in 
markup  on  July  30  and  included  in  its  re- 
ported bill. 


We  do  not  agree  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  subsequent  action.  When  the 
Senate  takes  up  H,R.  3038.  we  will  propose  a 
funding  level  for  the  VA's  medical  care  ac- 
count that  is  consistent  with  the  overall  VA 
funding  level  provided  for  in  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget.  Our 
amendment  would  thus  restore  $166  million 
of  the  $296-million  proposed  cut  in  that  ac- 
count, which  funds  the  provision  of  VA 
health-care  services  to  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  in  an  effort  to  bring  total  outlays 
under  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  bill 
into  line  with  certain  assumptions  under  the 
FY  86  Budget  Resolution,  adopted  cuts  with 
an  outlay  impact  in  17  "discretionary"  ac- 
counts. The  outlay  impact  of  these  cuts  to- 
taled $381  million— with  $258  million,  or  68 
percent,  coming  from  VA  medical  care.  In 
contrast,  the  VA  medical  care  account  rep- 
resents only  15  percent  of  total  outlays 
under  the  bill  (and  only  50  percent  of  total 
outlays  for  discretionary  accounts). 

Based  on  information  that  has  come  to 
light  since  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
original  recommendations  for  the  VA  were 
adopted  almost  2  ''i  months  ago  and  in  order 
to  provide  for  VA  appropriations  to  share 
appropriately  in  reductions  needed  to  bring 
the  appropriations  bill  in  line  with  alloca- 
tions under  the  Budget  Resolution,  we  are 
proposing  a  VA  medical-care  appropriation 
of  $9,228,694,000.  which  is  $130  million  less 
than  the  Appropriations  Committee's  origi- 
nal recommendation. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  outlay 
level  resulting  from  our  amendment— $144 
million  over  that  now  proposed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee— would  bring  the 
VA  within  the  overall  outlay  levels  for  the 
VA  under  Fimction  700.  Veterans'  Benefits 
and  Services.  In  the  FY  1986  Budget  Resolu- 
tion (as  calculated  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee at  the  time  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's October  3  markup),  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  savings  that  would  result  from 
title  XI  of  the  FY  1986  reconciliation  bill.  S, 
1730. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has 
recommended  reconciliation  legislation,  cur- 
rently pending  (as  noted  above)  in  S.  1730. 
that  will  yield  an  estimated  $1.3  billion  in 
outlay  savings  over  fiscal  years  1986-88. 
which  is  $150  million  more  than  required 
under  its  reconciliation  instructions.  This  is 
In  addition  to  the  $1.6  billion  in  savings  that 
have  already  been  achieved  in  veterans'  pro- 
duced by  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs during  the  past  four  years. 

Thus,  we  believe  it  is  clear  that  veterans" 
programs  are  bearing  at  least  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  reducing  the  Federal 
Government  s  enormous  deficits  for  the  cur- 
rent and  upcoming  years,  which  we  agree 
are  far  too  large  and  must  be  reduced.  But 
the  essentail  effort  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit  should  not  t>e  achieved  by  major  re- 
ductions in  health-care  services  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  or  damage  to  the  VA  health- 
care system. 

If  our  amendment  carries,  we  trust  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  produce 
further  recommendations  to  reduce  outlays 
by  the  $144  million  needed  to  bring  this  bill 
in  line  with  its  allocation  under  section 
302(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

Attached  is  a  description  of  how  we  intend 
that  the  $130  million  BA/$n4  million 
outlay  reduction  we  propose  from  the  levels 
in  the  reported  bill  be  allocated— about 
three-fourths    in    specific    areas    and    one- 
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fourth  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administra  poor  beyond  our  borders.  Today,   we  in   the   world.    In  each   of   the   last  4 

tor  of  Veterans'  Affairs— without  reducing  spend  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent,  years,  approximately   150  nations  ob 

the  medical  care  personnel  level  specified  by        There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  served  World  Food  Day.   It  is  fitting 

the  Appropriations  Committee  In  lU  report  this  downward  trend  in  our  aiding  de-  that,   on   October    15,    1985.    the    U.S 

Te  e  Vcra.ly"'',^ Sl^Tn'kS^T^asS??  -loping  countries^  But  given  the  er  PosUl  Service  introduced,  for  the  first 

p^j-EE,  fects  of  the  Marshall  plan,  is  it  still  time,  a  22-cent  postage  stamp  with  the 

If  you  would  like  to  Join  us  in  sponsoring  not  in  our  Nation's  best  interest  to  aid  message:  "help  end  hunger." 

this   amendment    or   have   any   questions,  developing  countries?  Today,  we  have  -j-he  means  of  physical  sustenance  is 

please  call  Cathy  McTlghe  (49126)  for  Sena-  allies  throughout  the  world  who  bene-  fundamental    to   the   existence   of   all 

tor  Murkowski  or  Ed  Scott  (42074)  for  Sena  fited   from   the   Marshall   plan.   They  jj^^    ^  jg  j^  basic  human  need  which 

tor  Cranston.  have    rebuilt    their    cultures    and    re-  ^^g^  t)e  met  before  people  can  focus 

Sincerely.             ^,„_„_^,^,  gained     their     independence.     These  ^^^^-^^  ^^^^^15  on  ways  of  improving  and 

ChaiZan  ti     'h  n^*")  ^'°^^''  nurturing  their  own  lives,  as  well  as 

Awn  Cranston.  Marshall  plan.                .     ,.       ^  .,„,„„  the  lives  of  those  around  them.  It  is 

Ranking      Minonty                Today,  in  Africa,  and  Other  develop-  because  of  our  universal   need   to   be 

Member.  ing  countries,  we  are  confronted  with  ^^^.^Ished  that  today  we  take  time  to 

Proposed  reductions  from  VA  medical  care  '^ ,^''^'}^^  ^]^}'^^°\\°  }^Z'^^Zj^fi  reflect   seriously    on    the    problem    of 

account  appropriations  in  H.R.  3038  as  re-  after  World  War  II.  The  nations  who  hunger  and  recommit  ourselves 

por^.d    to   conform    with    Function    700  need  our  help  today  are  vastly  differ-  ^J^f  ^dfn  "wa^s^o  comb^?     """^^'"^^ 

levels  in  FCR  ent  from  those  who  needed  this  help  ^°/'"°'"|  *?                   f   fL-^^    i,»e   ,» 

Muiions  after  World  War  II.  But.  the  wisdom  ^    1985   the   issue  o     food   has  re- 

Federal    employee    health    benefiU  we  used  years  ago  is  as  useful  today.  ceived  worldwide  attention.  Day  after 

(reduced  cost  of  Federal  share) $16           in  the  short  term.  I  think  we  must  ^^^y.  the  expressionless  faces  of  Afri- 

Approprlations    Committee    add-on  increase  efforts  to  aid  those  in  need  of  ^^'^     famine-afnicted     children     were 

for    advanced    technology    equip-  j^^^j  ^^^      ^pg^  medical  care.  We  have  brought  into  the  homes  of  Americans 

ment 20               nntpnUftl— farmers  in  Illinois  and  through  the  nightly  news  broadcasts. 

^dTed  t'r  ZT'no^T^^^^reZ:  SiouXut  the'c^TnTrVarrSng'de'  In  Ethiopia  alone  it  is  estimated  that  8 

duced  per  diem,  no  census  reauc        ^^  ^^^^^^     ^^.^     ^^^^^^     ^^^     ^^     ^^^^^  ^^.j,;^^  p^^p,^  ^^^^  touched  by  famine 

Annualization  of  fiscal'  year  1985  re-  bumper  crop.  There  is  something  in-  this    year.    About    1.000    children    die 

scission   (public   affairs,    printing.  trinsically     wrong     with     this     being  there    each    day    from    famine-related 

and  consultancies) 3  viewed  as  a  crisis.   Our  great  Nation  sickness.    The    malnourished   children 

Telephone  improvemenU.^. 20  should  be  able  to  help  both  our  farm-  who  do  survive  the  effects  of  lack  of 

^Tr'e^Z'ciu:i::oVtlZ^^^l^       ''  ers  and  those  facing  hunger  and  star-  f°°f„ J/^' J-^^f-^^X^foIi^f  ofim^^^^^^ 

care  account                                           19  vation  in  the  developing  world.  malnourishment  m  the  form  of  imped- 

Unspecifled  savings.!!.!!!.!.!!.!!!!"!!!!!".!"!       30          But.  we  must  start  today  to  reexam-  ed  brain  development  and  disease  sus- 

ine  our  long-term   aid   programs.   We  ceptibility. 

Total  appropriation  reduction ..     130  ^ave  to  find  the  ways  to  make  the  de-  Worldwide     hunger     statistics     are 

Corresponding    outlay    reduc-  veloping    world     less    dependent     for  equally  alarming.  Thi.s  year,  it  is  esti- 

" their   sake   and   ours.    We   must    first  mated  that  15  million  children  world- 

'  learn    to    understand    their    culture,  wide  will  die  of  malnutrition  and  relat- 

WORLD  FOOD  DA'Y'  their    values,    and    their    hopes    and  ed    diseases.    Each    day.    more    than 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Alfred  dreams.  With  this  understanding  and  42,000  children  under  the  age  of  5  die 

Toynbee  once  said'  °tir    own    human    and    financial    re-  from  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and.  in 

When  history  looks  back  on  the  twentieth  sources,  we  must  assume  a  greater  re-  some  poorer  countries,  as  many  as  40 

century,  the  greatest  development  of  the  sponsibility   for  supporting   these  na-  percent   of   this   same   age   group   die 

century  will  not  be  the  discovery  of  nuclear  tions  and  these  people  as  they  move  each      year      from      nutrition-related 

or  atomic  energy.  It  will  be  the  act  of  one  of  toward  greater  independence  and  self-  causes. 

the  great  powers  in  the  world,  with  no  ex-  sufficiency.  The  problem  of  hunger  transcends 
pectatlon  of  recompense,  to  lean  down  and  Over  the  past  year,  the  international  national  boundaries  and  cultures.  De- 
help  other  nations  of  the  world  rebuild  so  community  has  come  together  in  un-  spite  our  own  vast  resources,  we  still 
that  they  might  malnuln  their  freedom.  precedented  ways  to  help  those  facing  have  not  been  able  to  eliminate 
Today,  we  are  observing  World  Food  starvation  in  Africa.  It  often  seems  hunger  and  malnutrition  here  at 
Day  for  the  fifth  year.  In  communities  that    from    crisis    often    comes    good,  home 

around  the  country  and  throvighout  Americans    and    those    in    developed  The  stake  that  America  has  in  moni- 

the  world,  activities  have  been  planned  countries  throughout  the  world  have  a  taring  the  world  food  situation  is  enor- 

to  demonstrate  our  continued  commit-  better  understanding  of  the  problems  ^^^s.  In  addition  to  our  moral  and  hu- 

ment  to  ending  hunger  and  malnutn-  m  developing  countries  and.  I  believe  manitarian   concerns   for   the   hungry 

tion  worldwide.  are  willing  to  put   time,   energy,  and  ^  imooverished  oeoole  of  the  world 

And  yet,  famine  still  plagues  the  less  money    into    long-term    solutions.    On  fhe  dTrect  impact  ofworld  h^^^ 

fortunate     in     epidemic     proportions,  this.  World  Food  Day.  1985,  I  hope  my  J?|    'atLn^securUv  and  the  recuritv 

from  ?«^Le  t'die"^  Trom  ?he'bomb  ^°"^"^^^  T/*^'  ^'""^  "'t"  T.r  of  t" world  Ses'resolutio'n'of  the 

from  famine  as  died  from  the  bomb  m  recommitting  ourselves  to  finding  „,„,,^  i,,,„„„,  „,i^ie  i„,,.»,of>, .<.  Tr,H«.»w 

dropped  on  Hiroshima.  Still,  the  most  those    long-term    solutions    that    will  *  Jl^^v  25fct.nS  nfTnr.^^^ 

afflicted  group  is  the  most  defenseless  help  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutri-  ^^^^\V^lT,J'^nI.  !.ff»P^?n  tn  rh. 

group,  the  world's  children.  And  still,  tion  throughout  the  world..  "-f^V,^  '^^'^^f  1°  \Z^l  i^"  "?.,  ° 'i*; 

the  countries  with  the  most  famine                           challenge  of  eliminating  world  hunger. 

are    the    countries    with    the    fastest                   ,.,^„,  r.  ^^^r.  r.*^  The  generosity  shown  by  the  Ameri- 

growing  population.                                                      WORLD  FOOD  DAY  can    people    in    providing    short-term 

None  of  us  has  the  complete  solution  •  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  emergency  aid  to  the  famine  victims  in 

to     continued     hunger     and     famine  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Ethiopia    dramatically    demonstrated 

throughout  the  world.  But  it  is  worth  Joint  Resolution  172.  designating  Oc-  the  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  citi- 

considering  that,  after  World  War  II,  tober    16.    1985.     "World    Food    Day  "  zens  of  this  country  for  the  less  fortu- 

when   the  Marshall   plan   was   in   full  Since     1981,     World    Food    Day     has  nate   people   of   the   world.   With   the 

effect,  the  United  States  spent  2.9  per-  become   an   important   vehicle   in   the  same  determination  shown  in  the  past, 

cent  of  our  GNP  in  order  to  help  the  drive  to  end  hunger  and  malnutrition  we  must  now  turn  our  efforts  to  pre- 
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venting  or,  at  the  very  least,  minimiz- 
ing the  effects  of  future  hunger  crises. 
Experts  say  that,  with  worldwide  po- 
litical commitment,  the  worst  aspects 
of  death  by  hunger  and  starvation  can 
be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  this  centu- 
ry. Let  us  mark  the  fifth  annual  ob- 
servance of  World  Food  Day  by  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  achieving  that 
goal.* 


FIRE  PROTECTION 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  no  doubt 
wondered  why  they  were  not  consult- 
ed, or  at  least  informed,  about  the  new 
construction  evident  on  The  Mall,  just 
south  of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum. 
The  fact  is  that  the  block  wall  erected 
there  is  not  part  of  some  new  Federal 
building.  It  is.  rather,  a  dramatic  state- 
ment of  concern  about  the  safety  of 
much  of  the  residential  housing  being 
constructed  in  the  country  today. 

The  wall  remains  unscathed  after 
having  been  torched  on  October  1  to 
underscore  the  level  of  fire  protection 
available  in  an  increasingly  common 
type  of  residential  construction:  Multi- 
ple dwellings  of  three  stories  or  less.  It 
is  estimated  that  500.000  dwelling 
units  of  this  kind  will  be  constructed 
in  1985  alone. 

Most  people  assume  that  their 
apartments  or  town  homes  have  fire- 
walls as  effective  as  the  block  wall  on 
the  mall.  Like  your  assumption  that 
the  wall  is  new  construction,  this  is 
plausible  but  incorrect.  In  fact,  fire 
codes  vary  enormously  from  locality  to 
locality.  The  requirement  that  fire- 
walls be  noncombustible  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  building  codes.  Mis- 
guided efforts  to  restrain  building 
costs  at  the  expense  of  fire  safety  have 
resulted  in  a  fire  rating  and  testing 
system  with  no  more  relation  to  actual 
fire  performance  than  EPA  mileage 
figures  have  to  driving  experience— 
with  the  enormously  important  differ- 
ence that  no  one  requires  the  builder 
to  publish  a  disclaimer. 

Analysis  of  U.S.  Fire  Administration 
data  on  actual  fire  experience  shows 
significant  variation  in  the  level  of  fire 
losses,  depending  on  firewall  material. 
The  situation  is  illustrated  even  more 
starkly  by  insurance  premium  data. 
The  National  Loss  Control  Service 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Kemper 
Corp.,  reports  that,  for  a  50-foot  by  40- 
foot,  three-story  building  in  Illinois, 
with  wood  frame  walls,  floors,  and 
roof,  built  to  code.  $200,000  of  fire  in- 
surance coverage  on  the  building  and 
$50,000  on  its  contents  costs  $3,570.11 
annually.  For  the  same  building  with 
precast  concrete  roof  and  floors  and  4- 
Inch  block.  4inch  brick  walls,  the  pre- 
mium is  $239.32,  a  differential  of  15  to 
1.  As  you  are  aware,  these  rates  are 
not  hypothetical;  they  are  based  on  ac- 
tuarial experience. 


The  sponsors  of  the  October  1  event, 
the  National  Concrete  Masonry  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Expanded  Shale.  Clay, 
and  Slate  Institute  are  embarking  on  a 
national  fire  safety  campaign  through 
a  series  of  public  service  announce- 
ments timed  to  coincide  with  National 
Fire  Prevention  Week.  As  their  ani- 
mated character,  Tom  E.  Townhouse, 
fulfills  his  potential  as  the  urban 
Smokey  the  Bear,  we  can  expect  to 
hear  from  our  constitulents  on  this 
issue.  As  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters  expresses  its  concern 
as  a  town  home  development  is  de- 
stroyed with  firemen  unable  to  fight 
the  fire  safely  as  walls  and  floors  col- 
lapse, we  will  need  to  explain  how  it  is 
possible  that  the  buildings  met  rele- 
vant code  requirements  and  were  de- 
stroyed anyway. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  a  proponent  of  priva- 
tion of  standards.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  ability  of  American  industry  to 
regulate  itself  through  voluntary 
standards.  The  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  this  area  are  troubling, 
indeed.  The  building  industry  needs  to 
understand  the  significance  of  this 
test  of  its  ability  to  be  self-regulat- 
ing.• 


NOBEL  LAUREATE  FRANCO 
MODIGLIANI 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  13th  time  in  17  years,  an  American 
has  won  or  shared  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
economics.  This  years  distinguished 
recipient  is  Franco  Modigliani,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

The  winning  of  a  Nobel  Prize  by  an 
American  is  always  a  welcome  occa- 
sion, and  Professor  Modigliani's  honor 
is  to  be  cheered.  However,  even  at  this 
happy  time,  the  good  professor  sends 
us  a  sobering  economic  message  that 
we  ignore  at  our  peril. 

This  morning's  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  carries  a  story  by  the  Reuters 
news  agency  in  which  Professor  Mo- 
digliani says  that  our  Federal  budget 
deficits  have  created: 

A  tragedy  much  greater  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  longer  this  lasts,  the  poorer  the 
future  generations  will  be.  The  Government 
deficit  is  a  disastrous  policy  which  is  going 
to  be  very  costly— not  to  me  because  I  am 
old,  but  to  you  who  are  very,  very  young. 

Mr.  President,  our  newest  Nobel  lau- 
reate has  spoken  wisely  of  the  need  to 
cut  these  ruinous  budget  deficits.  Will 
he  be  heeded?  I  ask  that  articles  about 
Professor    Modigliani's    well-deserved 
award  be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mall,  Oct.  16, 
19851 
Nobel  Laureate  Criticizes  Reagan 
Cambridge,  MA.-The  winner  of  the  1985 
Nobel  Prize  for  Economics  criticized  Presi- 
dent   Ronald    Reagans    economic    policies 
sharply  yesterday  and  said  massive  federal 


budget  deficits  mean  disaster  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

E^ccnomist  Franco  Modigliani.  a  professor 
at  the  Massachusetu  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, called  the  U.S.  deficit  and  its  impact  on 
the  world  "a  tragedy  much  greater  than  I 
had  expected. 

■  The  longer  this  lasts,  the  poorer  the 
future  generations  will  be,"  he  told  a  press 
conference.  The  Government  deficit  is  a 
disastrous  policy  which  is  going  to  be  very 
costly— not  to  me  because  I  am  old.  but  to 
you  who  are  very,  very  young. 

The  spry.  67-year-old  professor,  who  was 
bom  in  Italy  and  became  a  U.S.  citizen  in 
1939.  leavened  his  somber  remarks  with 
humor,  joking  and  laughing  with  reporters 
and  obviously  enjoying  the  spotlight. 

He  was  joined  at  the  press  conference  by 
economist  Paul  Samuelson,  another  MIT 
professor  and  Nobel  economics  laureate. 
The  two  drank  a  champagne  toast. 

Prof.  Modigliani  said  he  was  awakened  at 
7  a.m.  yesterday  by  a  telephone  call  from 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  in- 
forming him  of  his  selection  by  the  Nobel 
Committee.  "The  best  alarm  clock  I've  had 
in  a  long  time. "  he  said. 

He  said  that  in  his  own  household,  his 
wife  Serena  makes  all  the  major  financial 
decisions. 

Frequently  she  lets  me  make  my  own, 
and  I  often  wish  she  had  made  mine,  too," 
he  said. 

Prof.  Modigliani  said  he  was  puzzled  that 
Mr.  Reagan  originally  campaigned  for  the 
U.S.  presidency  on  the  platform  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  but.  once  elected,  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  deficit  problem. 

He  said  that,  in  the  interesU  of  a  balanced 
budget,  the  U.S.  Administration  could  cut 
military  spending  and  "some  fat  "  from 
other  budget  areas.  "If  there  is  nothing  you 
can  cut.  then  you  must  raise  taxes."  he 
added. 

The  Administration  "stumbled  into"  a  so- 
lution to  the  recently  ended  recession  by 
employing  Keynesian,  rather  than  supply- 
side  economic  policies,  he  said. 

Prof.  Modigliani  is  known  for  two  econom- 
ic theorems:  one  concerns  Individuals'  and 
nations'  habits  in  putting  money  into  sav- 
ings; the  other  deals  with  corporate  financ- 
ing. 

Prof.  Modigliani  is  a  consultant  to  the 
U  S.  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Bank  of  Italy  and  the  Bank  of  Spain; 
honorary  president  of  the  International 
Economic  Association;  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16,  1985] 

A  PRoressoR  At  MIT.  Wins  Nobel  in 

Economics  for  Work  on  Saving 

(By  Steve  Lohr) 

Stockholm,  Oct.  15 —Franco  Modigliani.  a 
67-year-old  professor  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  today  won  the 
Nobel  Memorial  Prize  in  Economic  Science 
for  his  pioneering  work  in  analyzing  the  be- 
havior of  household  savers  and  the  func- 
tioning of  financial  markets. 

The  five-member  selection  committee 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  practical 
applications  of  Mr.  Modigliani's  work.  His 
analysis  of  savings,  they  said,  has  been  ex- 
tremely important"  in  determining  the  ef- 
fects of  different  types  of  national  pension 
programs.  Moreover.  Mr.  Modlglianis  work 
in  the  area  of  financial  markets,  they  noted, 
has  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the  entire 
field  of  corporate  finance. 
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13TH  AMERICAN  TO  WIN  HONOR 

Mr.  Modigliani  was  born  in  Rome  in  1918. 
He  earned  a  doctorate  in  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome  in  1939.  The  next  year  he  and 
his  wife  moved  to  the  United  States  to 
escape  the  Mussolini  regime.  Mr.  Modlgllani 
added  a  doctorate  in  social  science  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  City  in  1944.  He  is  now  an  American 
citizen. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Modlgllani  is  the 
13th  time  since  the  Nobel  economics  prize 
was  awarded  in  1969  that  an  American  has 
won  or  shared  it.  He  is  also  the  second 
M.I.T.  economics  professor  to  be  chosen; 
Paul  A.  Samuelson  won  the  prize  in  1970. 
The  prize  carries  a  cash  award  of  1.8  million 
Swedish  kronor,  worth  about  $225,000. 

In  his  work  with  financial  markets,  Mr. 
Modlgllani  analyzed  the  effect  of  any  com- 
pany's finanical  structure  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket's view  of  its  value.  He  and  an  associate. 
Merton  Miller,  concluded  that  the  market 
value  of  a  company  had  no  genuine  relation- 
ship to  the  size  and  structure  of  its  debt.  In- 
stead, they  found,  stock  market  values  are 
determined  mainly  by  what  enterprises  are 
expected  to  earn  in  the  future. 

"Today  the  notion  that  Investors  focus  on 
the  future  and  that  profitability  is  a  para- 
mount consideration,  with  less  attention 
paid  to  the  kind  of  financing  required  to 
achieve  high  profits,  is  conventional  wisdom 
in  business  schools,  corporate  board  rooms 
and  on  Wall  Street.  But  that  was  not  the 
case  in  1958,  when  the  Modigllani-Miller 
findings  were  presented. 

At  first,  the  theory  was  considered  to  be 
somehow  mistaken,  said  Assar  Lindbeck.  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Stockholm 
and  a  member  of  the  Nobel  selection  com- 
mittee. As  years  of  accumulating  evidence  In 
the  marketplace  supported  the  theory,  how- 
ever, it  became  regarded  as  self-evident. 

"That  is  the  true  test  of  a  brilliant 
theory,  "  Mr.  Lindbeck  said.  "What  first  is 
thought  to  be  wrong  is  later  shown  to  be  ob- 
vious." 

Puthermore.  the  methods  employed  by 
Mr.  Modigliani  in  the  late  1950's  for  deter- 
mining corporate  values  are,  in  refined 
form,  used  commonly  today  in  business  by 
everyone  from  executives  plotting  long- 
range  strategy  to  corporate  raiders  looking 
for  acquisition  candidates.  A  key  technique 
in  Mr.  Modiglianl's  1958  smalysis— a  tech- 
nique routinely  used  today— was  figuring 
the  value  of  expected  future  earnings. 

"His  work  in  the  late  50's  provided  the 
basis  for  modem  corporate  finance,"  said 
Karl-Goran  Maler.  a  professor  at  the  Stock- 
holm School  of  Economics  and  another 
member  of  the  selection  committee. 

Mr.  Modiglianl's  basic  research  in  savings, 
called  the  life-cycle  theory,  was  published  in 
1954.  Like  his  work  in  financial  markets,  the 
savings  theory  was  built  on  previous  re- 
search but  differed  in  significant  ways.  Mr. 
Modigliani  was  helped  in  his  savings  re- 
search by  Richard  Brumberg.  a  student  of 
his  who  died  several  years  later. 

The  life-cycle  theory  explains  household 
saving  by  linking  it  to  individual  behavior, 
economic  growth  and  demography.  The 
theory  holds  that  people  save  for  their  re- 
tirement—but only  for  their  own  old  age 
and  not  for  their  descendants. 

BUILDING  UP  WEALTH  IN  YOUTH 

Accordingly,  people  and  societies  tend  to 
build  up  a  stock  of  wealth  in  youth  that  is 
consumed  during  old  age.  This  helps  explain 
why  younger  populations  with  a  relatively 
long  life  expectancy  generally  have  higher 
rates  of  saving  than  older  populations.  Ac- 


cording to  the  life-cycle  theory,  an  Increase 
in  the  rate  of  economic  growth  entails  a  re- 
distribution of  income  in  favor  of  younger 
generations. 

Mr.  Modiglianl's  life-cycle  work  amplified 
research  on  savings  done  by  the  economists 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  Simon  Kuznets  and 
Milton  Friedman. 

The  Modigliani  theory  that  people  save 
only  for  their  own  retirement.  Professor 
Lindt)eck  said,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
trend  in  Sweden.  Over  the  last  few  decades. 
Sweden  has  established  a  comprehensive 
pension  program  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  since  the  1960's  the  household 
savings  rate  in  Sweden,  as  a  percentage  of 
disposable  income,  has  gone  from  7  percent 
to  zero,  according  to  Mr.  Lindbeck.  When 
Swedes  no  longer  had  to  save  for  their  old 
age.  they  no  longer  saved  at  all. 

POLICY  LETT  TO  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  Modiglianl's  theory  does  not  deal  with 
the  larger  question  of  whether  societies  are 
better  served  if  the  state  taxes  individuals 
and  provides  them  with  pensions  or  If  indi- 
viduals save  for  their  own  retirement. 

"It  is  a  theory,  so  it  does  not  tell  you  what 
to  do."  said  Ragnar  Bentzel,  a  professor  at 
Sweden's  University  of  Uppsala  and  a 
member  of  the  Nobel  selection  committee. 
■Policy  is  up  to  the  governments  to  decide." 

The  economics  prize  was  established  in 
1968  as  a  memorial  to  Alfred  Nobel,  the 
Swede  who  invented  dynamite,  by  the  Swed- 
ish central  bank  to  mark  its  300th  birthday, 
and  was  first  awarded  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Modigliani  will  receive  a  diploma  and 
medal,  along  with  the  cash  award,  which  is 
financed  by  the  central  bank.  The  Nobel 
prizes  in  physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  liter- 
ature and  peace  were  established  under  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Nobel's  will  and  are  financed 
from  his  legacy. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16,  1985) 

Trailblazer  and  Team  Player  Franco 

Modigliani 

(By  Eric  N.  Berg) 

The  choice  of  Franco  Modigliani  as 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Memorial  Prize  In  Eco- 
nomic Science  Is  a  popular  one  among 
economists,  a  tribe  often  given  to  highly  re- 
fined and  sometimes  vocal  dispute.  Yester- 
day congratulatory  telephone  calls  and 
laudatory  telegrams  poured  in  to  his  office 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy 

"Economists  all  over  the  world  are  stu- 
dents, admirers  and  friends  of  Franco  Mo- 
dlgllani." said  Paul  A.  Samuelson  of  M.I.T.. 
himself  a  Nobel  laureate. 

Like  previous  winners  of  the  award.  Pro- 
fessor Modigliani  (pronounced  "mo-deel- 
YAH-nee")  is  considered  a  consummate  aca- 
demic and  an  Intellectual  pathfinder.  But 
unlike  some  others,  whose  work  was  either 
obscure  or  accessible  only  to  specialists,  his 
ideas  have  shaped  generations  of  students. 

"If  you  took  finance  at  business  school.  If 
you  studied  economics,  or  if  you  studied  cor- 
porations In  law  school,  chances  are  you  will 
have  heard  of  Franco's  propositions,  "  said 
Eugene  Flood,  professor  of  finance  at  the 
Stanford  Business  School.  He  studied  In 
graduate  school  under  Professor  Modlgllani. 

"His  Instincts  are  good,  and  he  Just  throws 
off  ideas."  said  Robert  M.  Solow.  another 
economics  colleague  at  M.I.T.  "He  is  also 
happy  to  work  with  students." 

Professor  Modlgllani  Is  part  of  a  small 
group  of  economists  and  finance  professors 
at  M.I.T.  who  together  have  contributed 
vital  research  over  the  last  20  years.  Others 


in  the  group  include  Professor  Solow,  a  spe- 
cialist In  macroeconomics,  tmd  Charles  P. 
Kindleberger.  a  professor  emeritus  whose 
expertise  Is  in  international  economics. 

Professors  Modigliani  and  Kindleberger 
are  on  the  faculty  of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
School  of  Management  at  M.I.T. 

The  new  Nobel  laureate,  a  small,  bouncy 
man  with  silver  hair,  fulfills  the  popular 
image  of  a  professor.  "His  hair  is  usually  in 
disarray,  and  his  clothes  are  always  out  of 
control."  an  acquaintance  said.  "He  is  for- 
getful, and  his  office  is  stacked  with  books, 
articles  and  Journals.  " 

Associates  describe  Professor  Modigliani 
as  a  man  who  quickly  grasps  complex  issues 
and  cuts  to  their  core,  pinpomting  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  an  academic  argu- 
ment is  made.  Professor  Flood  tells  how.  as 
one  of  Professor  Modiglianl's  doctoral  stu- 
dents in  1980.  he  visited  his  office  to  have  a 
paper  critiqued,  one  that  had  been  submit- 
ted earlier  to  other  scholars.  "Right  off  the 
top  of  his  head.  Franco  came  up  with  such 
intricate  and  interesting  and  insightful  com- 
ments." Profe.ssor  Flood  said.  "They  were  a 
level  above  what  other  people  had  offered." 

viewpoint  or  colleagues 

For  all  that,  his  colleagues  descril)e  Pro- 
fessor Modigliani  as  a  team  player,  someone 
who  shows  no  hesitation  about  working  In  a 
group  or  sharing  research  ideas. 

"There  is  something  about  him  that 
lowers  the  feeling  of  anxiety,"'  commented 
Robert  L.  Hellbroner,  the  economic  histori- 
an. 

Although  Professor  Modigliani  won  the 
1985  Nobel  award  alone,  his  theory  that  In- 
dividuals save  heavily  when  their  income  Is 
highest  so  as  to  smooth  consumption 
throughout  life  was  co-authored  with  a  stu- 
dent. Richard  Brumberg.  who  has  since 
died.  Similarly,  the  Modlgllani  theory  on 
corjMjrate  finance,  which  stated  that  a  com- 
pany could  not  affect  its  market  value  by  al- 
tering the  percentage  of  shares  or  bonds  in 
its  balance  sheet,  was  written  with  Merton 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Franco  Modigliani  (he  has  no  middle 
name)  was  bom  June  18.  1918.  in  Rome.  His 
father  was  a  physician,  and  his  mother  was 
a  volunteer  In  social  service  organizations. 

As  a  young  man.  he  was  urged  to  study 
medicine,  but  instead  he  chose  law.  Enter- 
ing a  nationwide  essay  contest  on  the  topic 
of  price  controls,  he  won  first  prize  and  was 
urged  by  the  Judges  to  consider  a  career  in 
economics.  He  began  studying  economics  on 
his  own. 

Mr.  Modigliani,  a  Jew.  fled  Italy  and  Its 
Fascist  regime  at  the  outset  of  World  War 
II.  Arriving  in  New  York  City  with  his  wife. 
Serena,  they  settled  in  an  apartment  on 
Central  Park  West.  Two  sons  were  bom  to 
them  in  this  country— Andre,  now  a  profes- 
sor of  social  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Sergio,  an  architect  in  Brook- 
line.  Mass. 

Soon  after  arriving  here  in  1940.  Mr.  Mo- 
digliani enrolled  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  Manhattan,  then  a 
mecca  for  refugee  intellectuals  from 
Europe. 

At  the  New  School,  he  met  Jacob  Mars- 
chak.  a  leading  macroeconomist.  He  studied 
under  Professor  Marschak.  To  this  day.  Pro- 
fessor Modigliani  calls  Professor  Marschak 
one  of  the  most  important  influences  in  his 
intellectual  development. 

I  recognized  him  as  my  most  Important 
teacher."  Professor  Modigliani  said  In  a 
recent  interview  for  a  book  on  economists. 


"We  were  warm  friends,  and  1  loved  him 
very  dearly." 

It  was  Professor  Marschak.  in  fact,  who 
got  Professor  Modigliani  his  first  teaching 
job  after  receiving  his  Ph.D.  from  the  New 
School.  The  job  was  at  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

After  one  year  of  teaching  there.  Profes- 
sor Modlgllani  spent  three  years  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Bard  College  of  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. 

AT  M.I.T.  FOR  PAST  23  YEARS 

He  then  returned  to  the  New  School 
where  he  taught  six  years,  spent  one  year 
each  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  eight  years  at  Car- 
negie-Mellon University  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  1962  he  Joined  M.I.T.  where  he  has 
been  ever  since.  He  now  holds  joint  appoint- 
ments to  the  departmenu  of  finance  and  ec- 
onomics and  holds  the  title  of  institute  pro- 
fessor at  M.I.T. 


MIT's  Modigliani  Wins  Nobel 
(By  John  M.  Berry) 
Franco  Modigliani.  an  ebullient  professor 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy yesterday  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  economics  for  work  on  how  people  save 
and  consume  over  their  life-times  and  on 
how  corporate  assets  should  be  valued. 

Modigliani  is  among  the  most  highly  re- 
spected economists  in  the  United  States, 
both  because  of  the  seminal  nature  of  his 
research  and  its  extraordinarily  wide  scope. 
In  addition  to  the  work  cited  by  the  Nobel 
Committee,  he  is  well  known  for  his  analysis 
of  the  role  of  money  in  the  economy  and  as 
one  of  the  creators  of  the  short-term  mathe- 
matical model  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
for  forecasting  and  analyzing  the  economy. 
■I'm  very,  very  pleased  .  .  that  my  work 
has  been  recognized.  This  is  a  nice  way  to 
crown  my  career."  Modigliani  said.  "I  will 
use  [the  prize  money!  In  accordance  with 
my  own  theories  of  how  people  behave- 
namely,  distribute  It  over  the  rest  of  my  life. 
I'm  not  going  to  go  on  a  binge.  I  will  use  it 
gradually.  That's  what  my  theory  says 
people  do." 

Modigliani.  67.  was  bom  in  Rome  and 
became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1946.  He  still  has 
close  ties  with  Italy,  and  many  of  his  arti- 
cles have  been  written  in  Italian.  Some  of 
his  research  has  focused  on  the  Italian 
economy  as  well. 

Some  other  prominent  economists  praised 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy's  selection. 
James  Tobin  of  Yale,  one  of  the  dozen 
American  Nobel  laureates  in  economics 
chosen  since  the  award  was  begun  in  1969. 
reacted  with  "jubilation.  I  am  only  wonder- 
ing why  it  took  them  so  long."  Tobin  de- 
clared. 

Tobin  described  Modigliani  as  "a  very  ver- 
satile guy"  whose  work  stretches  back  to 
the  World  War  II  period,  when  he  wrote  the 
first  formal  theoretical  analysis  that  incor- 
porated monetary  factors  into  the  theories 
of  Lord  Maynard  Keynes  on  which  so  much 
of    modern    economic    analysis    has    been 

based. 

In  the  1950s.  Modigliani  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  issues  of  saving  and  consumption 
because,  he  said  yesterday,  'saving  plays  a 
very  important  role  in  economic  life  because 
it  is  what  permits  investment  and  capital 
formation,  which  is  in  turn  what  is  behind 
growth  and  well-being. 

I  have  been  studying  why  people  accu- 
mulate or  don't,  and  I  have  a  view  that  is 
quite  different  from  what  used  to  be  be^ 
lieved  before. "  Modigliani  said.    It  is  related 


to  the  notion  that  the  major  reason  why 
people  save  is  for  retirement  or  for  major 
expenditure."' 

The  so-called  life-cycle  hypothesis,  devel- 
oped with  the  assisUnce  of  a  student,  the 
late  Richard  Brumberg.  holds  that  individ- 
uals accumulate  savings  primarily  In  antici- 
pation of  retirement  needs.  Since  its  publi- 
cation in  1954,  the  theory  has  been  used  as 
the  theoretical  basis  for  the  .<:tudy  of  pen- 
sion and  retirement  systems  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  said. 

In  particular,  it  has  proved  an  ideal  tool 
for  analyses  of  the  effecu  of  different  pen- 
sion systems, "  the  academy  said.  "Most  of 
these  analyses  have  indicated  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  general  pension  system  leads 
to  a  decline  in  private  saving." 

The  validity  of  the  life-cycle  theory  has 
been  challenged  in  recent  years  by  econo- 
mists such  as  Lawrence  Summers  of  Har- 
vard, partly  on  the  difficult  analytical  issue 
of  bequests  of  wealth  not  consumed  during 
an  individual's  lifetime.  Nevertheless,  said 
Tobin.  Modiglianl's  theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal work  on  the  subject  has  served  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  a  great  deal  of  addi- 
tional research.  "There  has  been  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion, but  Franco  is  coming  out  pretty 
well."  Tobin  said. 

Modiglianl's  other  work  for  which  he  was 
honored  was  published  in  1958  with  Merton 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Togeth- 
er they  provided  what  is  known  as  the  Mo- 
digllani-Miller theorem,  which  slates  that 
the  value  of  a  corporation  is  not  dependent 
on  the  relative  amounts  of  debt  and  equity 
used  to  finance  it.  Instead,  it  is  the  value  of 
the  underlying  asseU  themselves,  as  shown 
by  the  market  value  of  the  company's 
s)i  Sires. 

Prior  to  that  work,  "people  had  used 
crude  measures'"  that  produced  erroneous 
results  in  looking  at  how  corporate  assets 
should  be  valued,  said  Allan  H.  MelUer  of 
Camegie-Mellon  University,  where  Modig- 
liani was  teaching  when  the  theorem's  proof 
was  published.  Meltzer  called  the  theorem 
"one  of  two  main  forces  in  the  modem 
theory  of  finance."  at  least  from  the  point 
of  view  of  economics.  The  work  in  asset- 
price  theory  for  which  Tobin  received  his 
prize  is  the  other.  Meltzer  said. 

Modiglianl's  work  "explains  what  we  see 
and  helps  us  understand  the  world.  "  Prof. 
Assar  Lindbeck.  a  member  of  the  prize  com- 
mittee, said  after  the  award  was  announced. 
The  Modigllani-Miller  theorem  has  had 
important  implications  for  the  theory  of  in- 
vestment decisions,  the  academy  said,  and 
represents  "a  decisive  breakthrough  for  the 
theory  of  corporate  finance." 

The  announcement  marked  the  13th  time 
in  17  years  that  an  American  has  won  or 
shared  the  prize,  known  as  the  Alfred  Nobel 
Memorial  Prize  in  Economics.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1969  by  Sweden's  central  bank,  the 
Riksbank.  The  other  Nobel  prizes  were 
begun  in  1895  under  terms  of  the  will  of 
Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite. 

Among  the  other  American  winners  was 
Milton  Friedman,  widely  known  for  his 
work  linking  changes  in  the  money  supply 
to  changes  in  the  economy.  Friedman  was 
honored  for  his  "permanent-income"  hy- 
pothesis, which  holds  that  consumption  in 
an  economy  does  not  respond  completely  to 
short-term  fluctuations  in  income.  In  many 
ways.  Friedman's  permanent-in-come  hy- 
pothesis represents  a  sort  of  averaging 
across  an  entire  economy  of  the  individual 
life-cycle  behavior  described  by  Modigliani. 

Modigliani  was  born  in  Rome  in  1918.  He 
received  a  doctorate  in  jurisprudence  from 


the  University  of  Rome  in  1939  and  a  doc- 
torate in  social  science  from  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  in  New  York  in  1944. 
and  holds  a  half-dozen  honorary  degrees. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1939  with 
his  wife  after  fleeing  the  fascist  regime  of 
Benito  Mussolini. 

All  the  awards,  including  the  memorial 
economics  prize,  carry  a  cash  award  this 
year  set  at  1.8  million  Swedish  kronor. 
about  $225,000.  It  currently  Is  tax  free,  but 
the  Reagan  administration's  tax  reform 
plan  would  make  such  awards  taxable  begin- 
ning next  year.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  UNTIL  8  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Presi<Jent, 
having  conferred  with  the  minority 
lea(ier,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
once  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  8  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  October  17,  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  8:30 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  AND  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
8:30  a.m.,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3038,  the  HUD  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  12:30  p.m.,  there  be  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each: 
Wallop,  Quayle.  Hatch,  and  Helms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Then,  at  1:30  p.m., 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  3038,  the  HUD  appropriations 
bill,  and  also  at  some  point  during  the 
afternoon  the  Senate  will  turn  to  S. 
1730,  the  reconciliation  measure.  Votes 
will  occur  throughout  the  day  on 
Thursday.  However,  no  votes  will 
occur  prior  to  11  a.m. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  most  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fine  skill  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran—the  Cardinals  must  have  done 
something  in  the  top  of  the  ninth. 
Well,  truly  there  is  joy  in  Mudville 
somewhere. 

But  I  do  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  excellent  progress 
with  the  agriculture  issue.  He  does  a 
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very  capable  job  and  he  is  very  skilled. 
He  has  produced  another  fine  result, 
and  we  appreciate  that  very  much.  He 
is  a  very  capable  legislator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  8  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  October  17,  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:32  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  October  17,  1985. 
at  8  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  October  16.  1985: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
James  Curtis  Mack  II.  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  vice 
Anthony  J.  Callo. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  531.  532.  533: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonels 
Charbonnel.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearl.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colOTiel 
Humm.  Gayle,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Sutton.  Stanley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  majors 
Adams.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aiken.  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Joseph  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Artz.  Lyle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaty,  Edward  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blatterman.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bratt.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brenclck.  Matthew  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks.  Jtunes  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums,  Patrick.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buryk.  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrne.  Clyde  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calderon.  Oscar.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calvert.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Case.  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohen.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotton,  Jerry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crago.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crandell.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Critz.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Czekala,  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deffer,  Melinda  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drifmeyer,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Druss.  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duda.  FYances  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunston.  Samuel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaton.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edres  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


{•■ancher.  Ronald  U..  543  5«  6557 
Poxhall.  Roger  W..  247  96-2425 
Galarza.  Jose  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gelger.  Victor  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glesige.  Samuel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glaudel.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goeders,  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goddard.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammel,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hately.  William  W..  576-50  6742 
Hatten.  John  A..  518-58  0641 
Henderson.  Doris  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jimmerson.  Vernon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howes.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Marjorie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kagawa.  Gary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  Gordon  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy,  Susan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klssane.  Jonathan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KlUopoulos.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohler.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kussman,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacy  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langlois.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lantis.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Makarsky.  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masi.  George  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mcintosh.  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNabb.  Ronald  L..  413-84  7462 
Menard,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mueller,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nathanson.  Jon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OKeefe.  Hugh  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parry,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson,  Virgil  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelton.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez,  Reynaldo  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Platoff.  Gennady  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prentiss,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quebbeman.  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quick.  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ulnlan,  Sherman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Remund.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reznik.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rinehart.  Douglas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robblns,  Orvllle  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberson.  Kelley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shin.  Sung  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WlUon,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolf,  Perry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyssllng.  Philip  W..  351-40-8J97 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  coloneU 
Serpelngold.  Brooke.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  majors 
Ackerman.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aubln.  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blankemeler.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonnie.  Don  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Judson  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Camahan.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chartoff,  Betty  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clapper.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conder.  Kathryn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connors.  Erllnda  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dobbins.  Darrell  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farkas.  Rene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Galeas,  Brenda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garver.  Jenny  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George.  Linda,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George.  Pam  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldberg.  Cynthia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith.  Raymond  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartz.  Kenneth  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hass.  Jeanette  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hernandez.  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Higgins.  Catherine.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Glenda.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hines.  Joseph  F..  488-48  1436 
HInson.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hooper.  Susan  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Housing.  Therese  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Vicki  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kochansky.  Chrlsteen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  Ray  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lund.  Monica  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Machman,  Marian  J..  185  44-5061 
Maroun.  Cynthia  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Susan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason.  Teresa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAnnany.  Doyle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nhambure.  Linda  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  Debra  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oxley  Yedo.  Linda  C.  523-80  8199 
Parham.  James  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pfander.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Przykucki,  Jean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds,  Paula  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riley.  Christina  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robb.  Renee  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson,  Gale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherer.  Stephen  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snow.  Debra  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swan.  Wendy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talentino.  Carolyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Andrea  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valdez.  Jesse  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner.  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waltman.  Josephine.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weir.  Patricia  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wllber.  Jennifer  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

7*0  be  colonels 
Hartwick.  Ann  M.,  465  68-7345 
Garfield.  Mary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  majon 

Berg.  Brigltte  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bush.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coffin.  Jane  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dettorl,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gutierrez.  Rosendo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rapoza.  Carolyn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rossi.  Norren  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton.  Mary  1.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westphal.  Kathleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Bronstein.  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanton,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swistak,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  captain 
Sandlfer.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  624: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Aadland.  Anders  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abraham.  George.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Acker,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Stephen  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Addy,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahem,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahem.  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albright.  Earl  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldrlch.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldrlch.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldrldge.  A.D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldridge.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Billle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUard.  Carl  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Allen,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allin.  George  R..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUman.  James  W,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ambro.se.  Waller  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amigh.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ancker.  Clinton  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Israel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  William  F..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angerman.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anton.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Appling,  Alvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armeli.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arment.  Raymond  F..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armour.  Arthur  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  William.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong.  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Archibald.  V..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Artls.  Walter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashhurst.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Askew.  Alphonso  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atchison.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin.  James  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin.  Joe  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aykroyd.  Douglas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babcock.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babicke.  Robert  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bach.  Bruce  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Backman.  Rodney  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baddeley.  Clayton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baer.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baggott.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Charlton  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Steven  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bailey.  Tommy  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Donald  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Leonard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  William  V.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balkus.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ball.  Calvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baltimore,  Perry  F..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banis.  Felix  G.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bankirer.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barb.  Paul  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baribeau.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker.  Billy  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlow.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Dave  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlh.  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batchelor.  Hardy  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bates.  Barry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bates.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balizy,  Botond  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baugh,  Milton.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauman.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bays.  Eddie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beahm.  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaver.  Charles  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beckmann.  Ellen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck.  Ronald  G..  196-C6-1466 
Beebe.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Behrens.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belich,  William  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Kenneth  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Bernard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benoit.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benway,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berdy,  Andrew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berger.  Floyd  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berger.  Fred  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berns.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berriman.  Howard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Beto.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Betts.  Ronnie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bighla.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BInkley.  John  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird.  John  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bishop.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blagg.  Clyde  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blevlns.  Russell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bllsche.  Charles  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Block.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodkin.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boehman.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boehm,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boessen,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boggs,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohlen.  Paul  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohn,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boies,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boles,  John  K.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bollen,  Lawrence  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolton.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonn,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booth,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booth.  Lance  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borel.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boren.  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bosley.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boss),  Harry  D..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boston.  James  D..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bourque,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boutelle,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowen,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowers,  Leland  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowra.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyd.  Lawrence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boykln.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyle.  Vincent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradshaw.  Arthur  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Branch.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandt.  Drew  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braymlller.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bray.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brecher.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breler.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brink.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brink.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broadwater.  Colby  M..  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brocious,  Albert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock.  Terrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broderlck.  Clifton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brokenburr.  Jesse  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brou.  Phillip  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broulllette,  Douglas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broussard.  Glenn.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brower.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brower.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browers.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Beverly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Bryan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BrowTi.  Chris  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Clarence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Douglas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Dougals  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Eber  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Tommie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruce.  Samuel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruce.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brueckman.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunk.  Rodney  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruse.  Herbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Calvin  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  George  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  John  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Bryson.  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buechele,  Leroy  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buehler.  Ricahrd  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bugert.  Judith  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulisco.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bungard,  Albert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunyea.  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burch.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burckard.  Albert  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  William  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burkett.  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burrows.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burton.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burton.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Busch.  Conrad  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bush.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bush.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler.  William  O..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cachero.  Francisco.  &..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cain.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calame.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calhoun.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calhoun.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callen.  Jan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calnan.  Michael  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Calvert.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Brian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Bryan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  James  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell.  Phillip  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campen.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canada.  Arnold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Candler.  David  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannaday,  Gerald  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantey.  Samuel  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cantrell.  Alvln  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capestany.  Pedro  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capka.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capouya,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caprio.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CapUln.  George  J.V.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cardin,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlos.  Benjamin  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson.  Edwin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CarUon.  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carmlchael.  Clifford.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carmlchael.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carrithers.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr,  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carson,  Concetta  L.S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carson,  John  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carson,  John  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cartagena,  Luis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Jack  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cary.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castillo.  Oscar  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castle.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castonguay,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cavanaugh,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cereghlno.  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chambers.  Jackson  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chancellor,  Charles  D..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapman.  Raymond  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charest,  Geoffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charland.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charlton.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chase.  Donald  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chltty,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chopin,  Theodore  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christ.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christ.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrzanowskl.  Stanley  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Churchill.  Ralph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Church.  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ciccarello.  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Clapp.  Edwin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clowery.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clow.  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coates,  Byron  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cobb,  Henry  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cochran.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cofer.  Charles  R..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coffey.  William  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cogswell.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colacicco.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman.  William  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colkett.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collignon.  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  William  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colliver.  Keith  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colon.  Raul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comeaux.  Ronald  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comstock.  Norman  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conard,  Frederick  W..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conboy.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connelly.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connolly.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connor.  Lee  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conte.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conway.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coodey.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Gregory  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Robert  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Stephen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Weston  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copeland,  Wesley  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corathers.  Michael  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corbett.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cordero.  Virgil  N,.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corker.  Harold  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corley.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corliss.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cornell.  Terry  C.  443  48-3380 
Comwell,  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Correia.  James  R..  Jr  .  035-34  2908 
Costello.  Thomas  M..  195  38-3696 
Cover.  Winston  A.L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowardin.  Clinton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowden.  Sammy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowley.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Charles  S.,  40i-62-1818 
Cox.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Loring  B..  Jr..  250-84  8050 
Cox.  Randall  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig,  Jay  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crampton.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craven.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Hunt  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford.  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creech.  Johnny  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crighton.  Gordon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cripps.  Dennis  L..  380-'?4-4561 
Crockett.  Justin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crosbie.  Philip  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crossfield.  Ermal  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crouch.  Sammy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowe,  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crow.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crumling.  Harry  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crutchley.  Robert  E..  Jr..  214  50-8948 
Cummings.  Daniel  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummings.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curasi.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curl.  Louis  J..  Ill,  374-50  1300 
Curley.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtin,  Lawrence  M..  466  72-8235 
Curtis.  Barbara  G..  088  38-5569 
Curtis.  Phillip  L..  526-68  0122 
Cushing.  Frank  N..  527-68  8735 
Cutting.  John  D..  481  54  8630 
Czech.  Norbert  E..  068-40  6819 
Danish.  Clement.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daugherty,  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Davenport.  Clifford  Jr..  032-36  8965 
Davis.  Benjamin  M..  III..  225  62-5770 
Davis.  Brian  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Claiborne  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Gregory  M.  P..  239-68  3666 
Davis.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Richard  S..  221-30  1239 
Davis,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day,  Daniel  D..  353-40  1565 
Day.  William  S.,  523-66  7216 
Dayton.  Keith  W  .  227  70-7231 
Deaver.  Ronald  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delagarza.  Agapito.  Jr..  458  70-2355 
Delaney.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deluca.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demaria.  Matthew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demby.  Joe  H.  V..  431-90  2094 
Demers.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Denbeste.  Edwin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dent.  James  H  .  404-60  6013 
Desannoy.  David  A..  Jr  .  471  58-6271 
Devera.  Emmanuel  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devlin.  Daniel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devoti.  David  P..  525-98-540a 
Dey.  Harold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickenson.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIdonato.  Louis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DIeffenbach.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dinsmore.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DItoro.  Peter.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  Thomas  W,.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dizon.  Rooert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doesburg,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Domeck,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donald.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donaldson.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donnellon.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dopita.  Alois,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dopson.  Hugh  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dormeyer.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doucette.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downes,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dragoo.  Lynn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Draughon.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dregne.  James  M  .  399  42  8816 
Drickey.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drinkwater.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drlscoll.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dubik.  James  M..  1C8-40-1344 
Duet.  Louis  J.,  Jr..  433-68-9*10 
Duncan.  Neil  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncan.  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dundas.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunegan.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durham,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duvall.  Douglas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dyson.  Gregory  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
East.  Paul  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ebbinga.  Clarence  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Echols.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckles.  George  P..  249  88-2473 
Eckrich.  Gilbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ecks,  Forrest  W,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edmondson.  Earl  R  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Marlon  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Roy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eisman.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ekman.  William  J..  575  50  9057 
Elder.  William  J  .  250  88-1152 
Elley.  Ben  L..  503  56-5106 
Elliott.  Alfred  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  David  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis.  Glynn  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis,  Van  S..  430-84  8349 
Elton.  Gordon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emanuele,  Andrew  R..  275  48  8093 
Emerson,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emory.  Derald  E..  407  66  4997 
Enfiejian.  Terry  E..  156  36  3279 
Engel.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engram,  Barllett  J.,  Jr..  420  58-7412 


Engstrom.  Charles  L..  420  64  0867 
Ennis.  Charles  W..  Jr  .  574  16-4929 
Enyarl.  John  D..  310-46  0677 
Erale.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickson.  Karl  J..  396  44  6831 
Erkie.  Norman  R  .  523  72-0432 
Etchechury.  James.  545  68  9973 
EUell.  Stephen  C  .  458  76-0677 
Eubanks.  Rayford  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Clyde  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Joseph  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Lloyd  A..  460  78-5627 
Evans.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Stanley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Packner.  William  P..  Jr..  081  40  5059 
Pagan.  James  P..  011-32  6931 
Paint.  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fardink.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faulkner.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paure.  Charles  W..  158  38  0244 
Paver.  Patrick  L..  463  86  1237 
Fedak.  Louis  C.  154  34-7185 
Felling.  Richard  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pender.  Keith  M..  489-56  3482 
Peneis.  Ralph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fenty.  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson.  Grady  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferrell.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petig.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petterolf.  Charles  E..  Ill,  179  40-7344 
Peuge.  Larry  E..  457  68-4223 
Peyk.  William  C.  044-42  7754 
Pielden.  Terry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Filbey.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flnnicum.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pirebaugh.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pirster.  Lawrence  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Firth.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher.  Jerry  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitzpatrick.  James  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fletcher.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleumer.  Matthew  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Floyd.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pluharty.  Richard  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foley,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster,  Thomas  L..  224  68-3123 
Fox.  Theodore  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
r'oye.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis.  Webster  E..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franco.  Jess  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franklin.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Praser,  James  E..  517  54-2220 
Prayne,  William  L..  361  42-3233 
Prazier.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fredericks.  Steven  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freedman.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  David  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freund.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prey.  Terry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frledrlch.  Andreas  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graffin.  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gafford.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gagan.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaither.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallenbeck.  Curtis  E..  388-48  8555 
Grandy.  Gregory  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ganz.  Gerald  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garbis.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  Albert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gard.  Paul  T  .  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garfield  Jefferson.  James.  239  68  1647 
Garity.  Rudolph  E  .  559-54  2773 
Carman.  Robert  L..  536  50  8069 
Garnett.  Thomas  E  .  214  48  5357 
Garrett.  Earl  T..  303-46  3200 
Garrett.  Sol  M..  III.  429  80-8252 
Garrett.  Stephen  P..  316  52-5493 
Garwood.  Paul  A  .  356  38  0347 
Gatanas.  Harry  D..  131  34  5957 
Gatlin.  Robert  B..  414  68  9585 


Gatli.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaultney.  Emory  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
;ull.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aitreaux.  Colbert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gavin.  Frank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaylord.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gehrki.  Frank  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gehr.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gentile.  Michael  E..  008-36  0464 
Gentry.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerard.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerber.  Marion  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gesell.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbs.  Harold  N,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibb.  Harry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  Elizabeth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  Grover  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  Lee  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillio.  Benjamin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giordano.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Girlando.  Joseph  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glann.  George  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glasier.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glenn.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gliatta.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glick.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glicoes.  Laurence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gloukhoff.  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godfrey.  Linda  K.C..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonski.  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodier.  Kerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodman.  Gil  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodwin.  Lewis  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodyear.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gookins.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorecki.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gore.  Edward  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorley.  Richard  L.J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gortney.  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gossard.  Marion  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gotlardi.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Govoni.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grable.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grabowski.  Michael  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grace.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graf.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grammer.  Allen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grange.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Gary  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenawald.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenwalt.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregory.  Frank  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gresham.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grieco.  Ralph  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grie.se.  Dwayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffard.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Benjamin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin.  Gary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith.  Randall  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groom.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grossman.  Charles  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grubb.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grugin.  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grunden.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gund.  Walter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gunlicks.  Jpmes  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gutbrod.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guthrie.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hack.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaBPmeister.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagcnbeck.  Franklin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haislip.  William  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halbrook.  Craig  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Finley.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall  Gregory  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hallock.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hallstrom.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hal.strom.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  Don  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammell.  John  M..  216-44-797P 
Hand.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hand.  William  M    43u   id   ijo4 
Handley.  Phillip  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanks,  Mar\in  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanna.  Leeroy  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen.  Randolph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harback.  Herbert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hargadine.  Rex  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper.  Joseph  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harri-son.  Harold  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harshman.  Max  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartmann.  John  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartman.  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HarU,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey.  Ben.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hashimoto.  Ted  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hasse.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes,  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes.  Glenn  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayford.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haylett.  Frank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayne.  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Head.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heaney.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hearn.  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heckman.  Glenn  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hedick.  James  M..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heller.  Sander  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helms,  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helm.  Flash  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helsing.  Roy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  George  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendley.  Albert  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henk.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henly.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henn.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herbaugh,  Marvin  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herbert,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hermes.  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herres.  Fred  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herring.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herron.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hesselgesser.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hesson.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hethcoat.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hethcox.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hibbs.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hicks.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hildebrandt,  Siegfried.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilderbrand.  Terry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Dorsey  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  Jerry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill.  Terry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilliard.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinds.  Fredric  C,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hines.  John  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinkle.  Kenneth  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinrichs.  Ralph  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinson.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinton.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hipp.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hobbs.  Quincy  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hochberg.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodge.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges.  Edwin  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hodges.  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  Camillus  W.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffman.  Samuel  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoff.  Randy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogg.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogue.  Stuart  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoke,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holladay.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holland,  Bobby  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Holland.  Charles  A..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holland.  Curtice  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holland.  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holtz.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holt.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horacek,  Larry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hordych.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horn.  William  W.  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Homaday.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoss.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hostettler.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houck.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houghtaling,  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hough.  Predric  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houser.  Chester  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houseworth.  Ronald  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huddleston.  Louis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huff.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huff.  William.  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes,  Edmund  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huke.  Henry  R..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunn.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt,  Kenneth  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huston,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchinson.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchison.  Edward  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchison.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huval.  Danny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huyck,  Jere  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyatte,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyder.  William.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Illing.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Indellicate,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Inge,  Danny  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Intlehouse.  Jackson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irick.  Edward  F..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IrUh.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ishee.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uon.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iten.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jablonski.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jachmann.  Bruno  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Phillip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobson,  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs,  Jimmy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs.  Mark  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaggers.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaissle.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janak.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janke.  Alexander  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janssen.  Arwin  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaracz.  Thad  V..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarvis.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeanes,  Bill  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffery.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jelinski.  Barry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins.  Joseph  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen.  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jimenez.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Alan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Carolyn  L..  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Darryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Mitchell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Nelsonperkins.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston,  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Anthony  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Bobby  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Elwood  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Jones.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Vincent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jorgensen,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joslyn.  Richard  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jowers.  Gus  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judd.  Dastel  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jurchenko.  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jurgensen,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Justice.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Justice.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kahalekai.  Leslie  H..  A.  575-54  3104 
Karrick.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keenan.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keesee,  Dwight  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kehoe.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelrsey.  Jim  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keith.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keldsen.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kellam.  Edwin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kellar.  Vera  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keller.  Roland  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelley.  Lonnie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendall.  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy.  Jean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kent.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerr,  Donald  L..  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kershaw,  Dean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kidd.  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiely.  Robert  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiewra.  Edward  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klllam.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimmel,  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kincaid,  James  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinder.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kingseed,  Cole  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinnamon,  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirby,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klemski.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp.  George  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knighten.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  Kirk  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  Odious  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knowlton.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knowlton.  William  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knudsen.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kogle.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kokolakis.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolb.  Karl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KoUenberg.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kornacki.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korzeniewski.  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koss.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kouchi,  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kovacic,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kraeer.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krause.  Raymond  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreger.  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreps,  Ruth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kresho,  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krize,  Terrence  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krueger,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krug,  Samuel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kubiak,  Stephen.  III..  576-4P-6U9 
Kuhl.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuhn,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kukich,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurtzman.  Jackson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kwist.  Dana  F..  505-58  7829 
Labrecque,  Norman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lach.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacoste.  Gene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lafleur,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lahnstein.  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laird.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamond,  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Lamonica.  Manuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamothe.  Douglas  R..  009  32-6736 
Lancaster.  William  P..  514  50  2185 
Landrus,  William  P..  228  64  7804 
Lane,  Ernest  E..  III.  068  38-0408 
Lane.  Howard  M..  Jr.,  228-62  8627 
Lane.  William  D.,  522  62-6249 
Lanier.  James  R..  237  78-9959 
Lawton.  Johann  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Layton.  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lazor.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lazor.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leary.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ledoux.  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Danwill  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Ronald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Legere.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lehmann.  Miles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leigh.  Joseph  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemaster.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemons,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lennon.  Leo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lennox.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lenox.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leopold.  Mark  E.,  Jr..  449  76-0435 
Lepenske.  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lester,  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Roy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lilley.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lindhorst,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lind.  Craig  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lingvai,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linke,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linn,  Phillip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linn,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Livingston.  Raymond  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lloyd,  Glenn  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lobdell,  Bryan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockhart,  Henry  D.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockhart,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lodwig.  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Christopher  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  Clifford  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopez,  Alfred  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lord.  Harold  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lots.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lott.  Ronnie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lovelace,  James  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lovett.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love.  Geoffrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowe,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowman,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lublin,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lucia.  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luckenbill,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lugo,  Roberto  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luik,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundy.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lurey,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luttrell,  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyle,  Robert  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch,  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch,  William  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyng.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynn,  Milton  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyons,  Wickie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mabe,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maca,  Bronislaw  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macia,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maciver.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mackey.  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Machland.  Larry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacLean.  Edward  W.,  263  78  2067 
MacPherson,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maddox,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maertens.  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maeslas,  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Maggio,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahan.  Michael  W..  023  36-5708 
Maier,  Wolfgang.  572  78  3809 
Major,  Oscar  L.,  450-70  4648 
Malkemes,  William  C.  081  40  4070 
Maloney.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mance,  Howard  E.,  III.  090  36  3885 
Mancino.  Michael,  Jr..  277  46-6685 
Mancuso,  Joseph  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mansur,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manuel.  Philip  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mapes,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Margrave.  Thomas  E.,  C,  226-60  8854 
Markham,  Rodney  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mark,  William  Y..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marr,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall,  Arthur  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall,  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshment.  Kelvin  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marsh,  Robert  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martel.  Andre  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez.  Ruperto  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  J  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Larry  G..  317-46  7928 
Martin,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Terry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marx.  Lowell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masch.  Donald  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maslowski,  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massey.  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massmann.  Peter  W.,  231-60  1353 
Masterson,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mataxis,  Theodore  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mattox.  Philip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maxwell.  Sean  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayer.  Martin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mazaleski.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAteer.  Charles  P.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCabe.  Tommy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCain,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCane.  O.B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarron,  Francis  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCary,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCaslin,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClary,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClinton,  Nathaniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormick.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCreight,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCrory.  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald,  Patrick  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonnell.  Patrick  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDowell.  John  D.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDowell,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McElwee,  Jerry  W..  317  50-3796 
McFetridge.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGilvray.  David  H.,  449-88  8483 
McGoey,  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGraw,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGrew.  William  A  .  433  82-0557 
McGuire.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKan.  Jarres.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKiernan.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKinney.  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKitrick.  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLinn.  John  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMahan,  Daniel  L  ,  309-44  7970 
McManus.  Wade  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMillan.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMillan.  Howard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNamara.  Thomas  J  .  Jr  .  054  42-1926 
McNett.  John  E..  388  44-8455 
Measner,  Richard  D.,  390  50-8658 
Meeker.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mehaffey.  Michael  K.,  553  68  4177 
Meier,  Jimmy  A  .  446  42-6531 
Menard.  Robert  L  .  358  38-6110 
Menendez.  Angel  S..  133  38  9090 
Mentis.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Meranda.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mercer.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merchen.  Lee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merz,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messenger,  Leroy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melteemcculchon.  Ila.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meuleners,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meuli.  Gus  M.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer,  Henry  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Kurtis  A..  482-58  4854 
Michaelis,  Marc,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Middlemiss.  Ivan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Middlcton.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milam.  Kardyn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milewski,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Millard,  Robert  H,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Millar,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Calvin  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Curtis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Geoffry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Minger,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitarolonda.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell,  Bryan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell,  Caryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell,  Clarence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell,  Eddie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchener.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miyamoto,  Stanford  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moberly.  Robert  L..  Jr.,  587  05-6869 
Moeller.  Delane  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moench.  Frederick  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mohl.  Sladen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monaco,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monahan.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moody.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mook.  Wallace  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moon,  George  B.,  424  58-3667 
Moore,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Harold  D.,  444-46  6875 
Moore.  Jack  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgridge.  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Robert  G.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  Russell  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison,  Reginald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moss.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mowery.  Samuel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mudd,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullis,  Anne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullis.  Varon  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munch.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mundie.  William  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murdoch.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murdock,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murfin,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphv.  Edward  J.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphv.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murrah.  Edmund  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murlha.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muse.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mustain.  Olen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mutz.  Warren  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Anthony  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Norman  J..  175  36-7295 
Myers.  Roger  A..  468-40  0661 
Mvcrs.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nakai.  Leland  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Nakashima.  Miles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Napierala.  Paul  J..  273  44-4436 
Nash,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Navarrete.  Eutimio  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nebeling,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nell.  Paul  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nell.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelsen.  John  T..  II,  395-54  6821 
Nenninger,  Alan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman,  Bruce  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman,  Dan  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholson.  Tom  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nickle,  Robert  E.,  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nidel,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nimblett.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nilta.  Alan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nixdorff.  James  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolde.  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noren.  Garelh  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norton,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Novak.  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nowak.  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nowak,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nowlin,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noyes,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nuttall.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nyberg.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Enning.  Lester  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Gilvie.  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Hlinger,  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Keeffe,  Edward  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Leary,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olesak,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oliver,  Alan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  Carl  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Russell  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  Wallace  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ormes.  Ashton  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orrison,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oshea,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osullivan,  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osweiler.  Betty  J. P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Outchcunis,  Christy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen,  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen,  Ewell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pacheco,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page.  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paige.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paluska.  Aloys  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pankey,  Laney  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pantier.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paquette.  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paradise,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pascoe,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pasierb.  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paske,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pasko.  Chester  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Passaro.  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patch.  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patrick.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patrie.  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patten.  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patzer.  James  R..  395-42  3434 
Pavlovsky.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peden.  Robert  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pekny.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelton.  Johnny  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pembrook,  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pepper,  James  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perea.  Valerie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pereira.  John  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peresich.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez.  Ovidio  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perla.  Livio  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pernell.  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Perry.  Chatry  D..  244  74  3926 
Perry.  Howard  S..  III.  460  68  6946 
Peterman,  Arnold  W..  Jr..  444  48-9455 
Peters,  John  E.,  272  44  3805 
Peters,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Raymond  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Roy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petoskey.  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peyton,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pfeiffer,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phelps.  Lawrence  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Ruth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillis.  John  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piatt,  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Picco,  David  J.,  329  40-3236 
Pieffer.  Mark  A..  280  44  1145 
Pierce.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plant,  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plummer,  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pezak.  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poggemeyer,  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polk.  Elmer  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polster.  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter,  Charles  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter.  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potter.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prescotl.  Daniel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  Forrest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prichard.  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prilchard.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Privratsky.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prondzinski.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prout.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prybyloski.  Clemens  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puffer.  Glenn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purdin.  Calvin  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pusey.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pylant.  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quesenberry,  Gordon  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quimby,  Donovan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radeke,  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radnoti,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramey,  Darrell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rank.  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raphael,  Victor  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raseta,  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rasmussen,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ratcliff,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ratzlaff.  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raupp,  Lloyd  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rawley,  Vondra  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymond,  Dennis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raymond,  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Readman.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Read,  Joyce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reckling.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redden.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redding,  G.A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reichler.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid.  Pamela  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid,  Ronald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reimold,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reineke,  Kurt  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reisenweber,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reitz.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reuss.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Revelle.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reyna,  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhoads.  Ronnie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhylander.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ricer.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Harry  K  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Randolph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard.  Philip  W..  001  34  4516 
Richards,  David  F..  296-42  6108 
Richards.  James  G..  Jr..  163  36  8238 
Richardson,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  254-64  7631 
Richardson.  Robert  T.,  231-60  9390 
Richardson.  William  V  .  437  68  3574 
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Richey.  Richard  G..  526  72  6113 
Rickptls.  Roger  A,.  253  76  2845 
Rickman.  John  C.  526  70  9995 
Ricks.  Charles  W..  155  38  0721 
Riedel.  Peter  E..  456  72  4455 
Reider.  John  E..  477  54  9791 
RiBby.  John  G.,  042  42  5216 
Riley.  Michael  O..  467  70  9951 
Rilev.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riney.  Dan  C.  216-52  4564 
Riordan.  Charles  H  .  215  44  9741 
Ritter.  Paul  D..  372-50  8556 
Riverasanchez.  Miguel  A..  584-09  9288 
Rixon.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roach.  Paul  W  .  II.  067  40  7628 
Robarge.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Russell  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roche.  James  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodda.  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roeber,  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roe.  Carl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rold.  Ronald  L..  325-38  3890 
Rolf.  Lynn  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roling.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rollins.  Harry  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romanus.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rooney.  Laurence  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose.  Leslie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross.  Robert  J..  261-92  5364 
Ross.  Steven  L..  223-64  0319 
Rossi.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rovansek.  Joseph  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowley.  Cleveland  M.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rozman.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rule.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Runyan.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russo.  Charles  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruth.  Henry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutledge,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutledge.  Terry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutler.  Randal:  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Harry  M  ,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  Robert  F..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rynearson.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabia.  Giacomo  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salatti.  Nicholas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saltness,  Gerald  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samuel.  Taliaferro  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Satlerwhite.  Larry  W..  519-52  2694 
Saunders.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sauter.  Louis  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sawdey.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saxby.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scarborough.  James  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scearce.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaner.  Theodore  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schattauer.  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schatz.  Kurt  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schenck.  Alfred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlegel.  John  E..  172-36  9486 
Schleicher.  Juergen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmalhofer.  George  A..  097  38  6571 
Schmidt.  Dennis  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Thomas  C.  513-48  6400 
Schmitt,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmus.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schnabel.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneider.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scholtes.  Wayne  H..  145-36  5884 
Schorr.  Daniel  A..  195  38  9288 
Schucker.  Michael  B..  271-46  0779 
Schue.ssler.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schulz.  Donald  W..  384  50  3445 
Schulz.  Rainer.  527  61-5074 
Schumann.  Edward  D..  192  38-6594 
Schutsky.  William  R..  158  34  5031 
Schwab.  John  S.,  III.  575  50  2923 
Schweppe.  John  E  .  481  56  7574 
Scianna.  Philip  P..  084  42  3036 


Scotello.  Frank  J..  355  40  1720 
Scotka.  Ronald  L..  465  82-5073 
Scott.  Bruce  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Tommy  L..  217  50-7842 
Scullary.  James  R..  027  34  9478 
Scurzi.  Robert  J.,  504-50  7515 
Seay.  Donald  C.  226-70  7333 
Seifert.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sell.  Mark  F..  289  40  1644 
Selves.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Senter.  John  T..  III.  465  74  7292 
Sewell.  Bert  W..  531  44  1944 
Seymour.  John  F..  529  66-9481 
Shadburn.  Robert  P..  514  44-3451 
Shadid.  Theodore  M..  Jr..  488  46  3241 
Shadis.  Thomas  A..  003  34  2589 
Shadoan.  Robert  P..  440-50  3256 
Shaffer.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shannahan.  Patrick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharpe.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shalzer.  Wilson  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw.  Earle  A..  Jr..  001  34-4295 
Sheldon.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheon.  Jesse  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheppard.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shera.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherrer.  Frederick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherwood.  Byrne  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherwood.  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shirey.  Robert  H..  Jr..  419-64  6685 
Shoemaker.  Mark  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shoesmith.  James..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shuey.  Dan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shuler.  Ronald  M,.  181  34-3257 
Shupack.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sidio.  Jerome  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siepielski.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siler.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Silva,  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Silvernail,  Kenneth.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simons.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sims.  Paul  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singleton.  Eddie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sinnott.  William  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sittler.  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skees.  Joseph  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skeldon.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skinner,  William  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slaughter.  Willard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smalls.  Silas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smalser.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Douglas  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Edward  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Edwin  K..  III..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Jack  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Richard  S.,  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Ronald  C.  367-'»8-0818 
Smith.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Stephen  F..  444  44-2076 
Smith,  Thomas  E.,  505  62-2429 
Smyre,  Lee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snider,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snow.  William  B.,  III.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snowden.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sobul,  Anthony  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sowa,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spain,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparks,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sparrow,  Jack  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spaulding.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spears.  Jarrell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speck.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Speer.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer.  Robert  D.  Jr..  224  64-7521 
Sperberg.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spracher.  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stafford.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stahl.  Benjamin  F..  III.  505  56  2256 
Stallirgs.  Walton  D..  229  54  0298 
Standi.  Larry  B..  249  80-4212 
Stanek.  Joseph  F  .  Jr  .  269  44-7950 


Stanfield.  Stephen  L..  256  74-6097 
Stapler.  John  G,.  Jr..  055  38  7636 
Starner,  Steven  G.,  225  70  0377 
Starr,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stcyr,  Frank  J..  545  68  4043 
Sldenis.  Richard  H  ,  241  82  8364 
Slecco.  Johnny  M  .  447  46  3416 
Steele,  Gary  R  .  205  36-5787 
Steele.  Kenneth  A..  411  74  7354 
Steimle.  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stein.  Frederick  P..  Jr  .  225  70  0478 
Stephens.  Gary  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stern.  Clifford  H..  Jr..  265  90  3649 
Stevens.  Shelby  T..  243  80  4994 
Steward.  Stephen  A..  299  40  1063 
Stewart.  Lawrence  J  .  Jr  .  061  38  3396 
Stewart.  Michael  R..  408  78  5499 
Stewart.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Storey.  Barry  D,.  296  44-1478 
Stormer.  William  P..  184-34  1898 
Stouder.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stovall.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
St.  Pierre.  Normand  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stratton.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Streb.  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Street.  Bernard  H  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strobel.  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strom.  Stephen  H..  228  68-5595 
Strube.  Richard  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strutzel.  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sudler.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suggs.  William  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Michael  L.,  295-36  5932 
Sullivan.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sultan.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sun.  Peter  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suozzo.  Michael  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutton.  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swank.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweigart.  Leslie  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szabo.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szeliga.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Szymanski.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tallas.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tarter,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatum,  Darcey  T.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Fred  C,  240  82-2431 
Taylor.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor.  Marvin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tercy,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry.  Phillip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tetreault.  Gerry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teufert.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tharrington.  Michael  F  .  239-74  8847 
Thomas.  Florence  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Gary..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  James  A  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Rodney  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompsen.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Robert  P  .  539-44  3529 
Thompson.  Russell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thom.  Brian  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thrash.  Terry  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thurman.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX3 
Tichenor.  Arthur  H..  III.  317-52  2634 
Tillery.  George  G  .  Jr..  226  62-8306 
Timmerberg.  James  R..  487  52  8009 
Tio.  Alberto  W  .  264-76  3126 
Tilunik,  Steven  M  .  102-34  2192 
Toda.  Loren  L..  513  48  4784 
Tolman.  Scott  B  .  528-58  5477 
Tompkins,  James  R.,  372  44  1671 
Tomsich,  Michael  F.,  472  48  9749 
Tonelli.  Robert  M..  553  58  7103 
Toops.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Topping.  Edward  O..  380  46  5773 
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Torpey.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsend.  Tommy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Townsley.  Harry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Town.  Barrie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trammell.  Louis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Treneman.  Bayard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trinidad.  Antonio.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tripp.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trudell.  Richard  M..  378-46  5604 
Trumble.  Roy  R..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker.  Ronni°  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tufts.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Twitero.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyo.  Joseph  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tyree.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underbill,  Carl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unterseher.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unterweger.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urban.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urben,  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urick,  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Valette.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanairsdale.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanantwerp.  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanbrederode.  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vannatter.  Dan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanvliet.  John  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanvoorhis.  Victor  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Varsolona.  Frank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vass.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
"ega.  Benjamin.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veiga.  Edgar  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velasquez.  Jose  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velez.  Carlos  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velky,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velten.  Lee  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Velten.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veltum,  Lee  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vershine,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Verity.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vermillion.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vernon.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viehl.  Phillip  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vincent.  EIridge  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vinson.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Virgin.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vongonten,  Jimmie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voorhees.  Delloyd.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wade.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wager.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner.  Ernest  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner.  Warren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wait.  Neill  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldron.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Larry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  James  B..  Jr..  370  50-9456 
Wallace.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walls.  Russell  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walsh.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallers,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walton.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Frank  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Robert  L..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ware.  James  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warne,  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren,  Barry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washburn.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washington.  Don  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watkins.  Paul  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wat.son.  Jesse  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Norman  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wattendorf.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watts.  Charles  P..  585-14  5418 
Wax.  Richard  R..  319  38-5436 
Weatherford.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver.  Malcolm  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb.  Johnie  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb.  Russell  E..  309  46-2058 
Webber.  Gavin  G..  543  48  0365 
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Weber.  William  D.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webster.  James  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weien,  Glen  F.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch.  Alan  R..  527  78-5146 
Welch.  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wellisch.  Lawerence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Werner,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wertz.  Lewis  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wesley.  Benjamin  H..  260  64-4729 
Wetzel.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whaley.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeldon,  Carroll  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheller.  Christopher  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitaker,  Clarence  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead.  Roy  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  David  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitfield.  Donald  D..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitley,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitson,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whittaker.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whittenberg.  Michel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitlenberg.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wicklander.  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilbanks,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilbert.  William  E.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilbon.  Roderick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wildman.  Lowell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilhelm.  Frederick  R..  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkerson.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkes.  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkes,  Randell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkins.  Albert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkins.  Lawrence  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willard.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willetts.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willhouse.  Donald.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Arthur.  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Bristol  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Fred  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Joe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Joseph  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Lee  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Richard  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williamson.  Bobby  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williamson.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williamson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willie.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Crofton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Joseph  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wimberly,  Marion  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wingo.  Kenneth  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wink,  Freddie  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winn.  Dennis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winter.  Felix  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wirlh.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise.  Douglas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise.  Roger  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wojtkun,  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woloski.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  Patlon  S..  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  Sanford.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woods.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodson.  Edward  R..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Workman.  Don  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wren,  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Garry  R..  524-52  4328 
Wright.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Mary  M..  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Roger  A..  534  38  2109 


Wright,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wrinkle.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyks.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyllie,  Gordon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wyman.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wynn.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yancey.  Robert  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yasuda.  Edward  T..  576  42-1466 
Yates.  Atlas  R..  216  42-6743 
Yates.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yenchesky,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
York.  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Sammie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yule.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zahorsky.  Michael.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zimon.  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zola.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zore.  Geraldina.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zurcher.  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
727X 
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Abshier.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aitkin.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amos.  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banks.  William  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartosh.  Edward  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beach.  Johnston.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beauchemin.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beene,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blake,  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Block.  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blum,  Barry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blythe,  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodie.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Booth.  Van  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradford.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brenner.  Paul  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Briggs.  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks,  Franklin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruss.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Gordon  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brywka.  Michael  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bullerman.  Wayne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burden.  Raymond  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cadwallader,  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callaghan.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caputo.  Prank  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheatham.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chesnutl.  James  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cho.  Gordon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clement.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clouse.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cloutier.  Marc  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coley.  Herbert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Clarence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Dean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coolbaugh.  Gerald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooley.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corley.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cramblet.  Peter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crissey.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crumrine,  Martin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crulchfield.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Keith  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day.  Rodney  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dicks.  Louie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dilly.  Brechenridge  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dohanos.  Dennis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drost.  Leonard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duvall,  Garry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Ea-sl.  Virgil  R..  263  80  7956 
Emery.  Homer  C.  443  42  7197 
Fitzgerald.  William  J..  037-30  2890 
Fox.  Alan  J..  219  50  6483 
Frame,  Robert  V..  522  62-7867 
Frost.  Charles  F..  477  46-0696 
Furbish,  Bruce  G..  229  66-4672 
Gemmill.  Robert  H,.  529  58  3186 
George,  David  T.,  279  34  2038 
Gifford.  Robert  K..  412  74  8719 
Gingrich.  John  B..  189  34-0090 
Gisin.  George  J..  521  58  5267 
Goeringer.  Fred.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzales.  Joseph  P..  450  80  9665 
Greenfield,  Gary  R..  216  38  4201 
Grill.  Dennis  J,.  321  38-7592 
Griswold.  Richard  H  .  503  54-6433 
Gunn.  Bruce  A..  449  72-9694 
Hamlin.  Elwood  R..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hapner,  Arthur  W..  265  80-0143 
Harlan.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatcher.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haugen,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heim.  Franklin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hiller.  Prank  W..  Jr..  186-38  6298 
Huebner,  Michael  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huether.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hussey.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Duane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Terry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaeger.  James  J..  149-38  7368 
Kautzman.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keller.  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kershner.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirby.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreger.  Harold  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kremenak.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krieger.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lake.  Douglas  A..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamy.  Joel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landry.  Alfred  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lankford,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lanway.  Merle  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ledford,  Kenneth.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lineweaver,  James  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liter.  Melvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love,  James  E.  Jr..  209  38-0373 
MacDonough.  Tomi  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maertens.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magill.  Samuel  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manning.  Johnnie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manila,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClelland.  Howard  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McQueen,  Samuel  G.,  454-76-604? 
Minkley.  Thomas  E..  387  46-5337 
Monroe.  Anthony  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Robert  E.,  301  38-2189 
Naehr.  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newborn.  Jesse  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrelt.  Ethan  E..  440  44-4096 
Perkins.  Peter  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierce.  Phillip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinkson.  Reuben  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piotrowski.  Stanley  L..  164  40-5672 
Poux.  Robert  J..  Jr..  177-38  8232 
Proctor.  Michael  I.,  458-70  9900 
Rakickas,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ray.  Reginald  D..  244  78-1905 
Reid,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rembold,  John  M.,  503  58-9408 
Richardson.  James  C.  266  42  9984 
Rickelt.  Daniel  L.,  317  44-5864 
Ristroph.  Joseph  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roach.  Thomas  W..  191  34  8675 
Roberts.  Chester  R..  125  40  6334 
Roberts.  Lyman  W..  439-60  6427 
Robin.son.  George  S..  400  62  2500 
Rogers.  Michael  J..  142  40  7350 
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Schroeder.  David  L..  391  44  8272 
Seidel.  Frederick  J..  218  52  7234 
Sewell.  Benjamin  C.  II.  404  68  9887 
Siedor.  Christopher  M..  045  36  4281 
Sittingdown.  Quincy  D.,  509  32  3089 
Smith.  Peter  P..  565-60  8948 
Smith.  Robert  F..  266  72  8282 
Smith.  William  R..  214  44  8018 
Stephens.  Elwood  L.,  420  42  6705 
Sternal.  Thomas  M..  313  36-3144 
Stropko.  Andrew  J..  527-68  9177 
Swingler.  Ralph  S  .  Jr..  495-46  6468 
Szurek.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lanaka.  Robert  Y..  519-52  4849 
Thiel,  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thies.  Paul  R..  493-50  3618 
Thompson.  Garold  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thornton,  Dale  E.,  302-42  7909 
Thornton.  William  H.J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waddell.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waibel.  Klaus  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Douglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Dawn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whiddon.  Robert  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whisenanl.  Allen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whiting.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wigger.  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilcox.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilkinson.  Gene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wingate.  James  C.  467  72-0649 
Witte.  Carlton  R.V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wozniak.  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  David  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yaryan.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yasalonis.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zielmanski.  Kenneth  P  ,  178  40-2086 
Zolock.  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ambrose.  Lona  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daigle.  Wade  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gehlhausen,  Grace  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hobson.  Karen  P,  V.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Carol  P..  333-42  3426 
Neveux,  Catherine  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson.  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ritter.  Richard  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose.  Madeleine  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smulok.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sosa.  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woerman.  Allyn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolf.  Rita  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  AduliaT..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Agnew.  Eugene  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartz.  Curtis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyle.  Dale  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanna,  Gary  D..  456-74  2711 
Hoedebecke,  Edward  L..  328-40  6349 
Hoyt.  Robert  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaax.  Nancy  K.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  John  B,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNamee.  George  A..  Jr  .  425  92-5281 
Morrill.  John  C.  459  72-7379 
Rice.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherman.  Stephanie  J.  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Venard.  Thomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams.  Carolyn  E..  169  44  9720 
Addison.  Shirley  G..  255  76-9755 
Allen,  Judith  M  ,  133  32-3522 
Allen.  Su.sanne  M..  549  74-2830 
Amendolair.  Darlene  M..  579  66  0014 
Amidon,  Janice  M.  D..  133  28  8507 
Anderson.  Patricia  J  .  240  74  6398 
Aurcli.  Dinah  L..  512  50  0206 


Baird.  Margaret  M  .  005  50  4810 
Baker.  Beverly  J  .  475  52  4855 
Ball.  Bettye  H  .  467  88  9805 
Bassett.  Sally  A..  391  52  4834 
Beaty.  James  M..  540  56-9535 
Belew.  Beverly  A.,  585  34  0257 
Bird.  Carita  A..  122  36-2311 
Booker.  Roslyn  D.,  450  66  6658 
Brace.  Brenda  L..  225-66  0801 
Bradshaw.  Troy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Margaret  J   L..  503  64  0464 
Bulliner.  Carolyn  R..  260  80-1525 
Callahan,  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capps.  Erie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carle.  Marcia  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Arlene  M..  508-64  2316 
Celio.  Mary  P..  165  32  6729 
Cheney.  Virginia  R..  516  58-9036 
Christensen.  Donald  G  .  503  52-3713 
Christian.  Shelby  J..  235  54-3239 
Cobb.  Jean  M..  419-66  8953 
Coffey.  Shirley  E,.  569  56-4029 
Collins.  Susan  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Combs.  Maureen  W..  213  56-0950 
Cooke.  Paulette  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Criswell.  Mary  L.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crompton,  Melenna  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curry.  Laura  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curry.  Patricia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels,  Nancy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deangelis.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deardorff.  Mary  T..  483-56  6554 
Deweese.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dolenar.  Daniel  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn.  Linda  J.T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dvorchak.  Barbara  T..  OU -40-7335 
Evans.  Rosalie  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Suzanne  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faupel,  Mary  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Firth.  Joan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzgerald.  Donna  KM..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzgerald.  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florine,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frank.  Mary  E.V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Funk.  Donna  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Funk.  Margaret  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garefino.  Margaret  M.G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gifford.  Karen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilbert.  Deri  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goyne.  June  IS..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Granberg,  Jeannine  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graski-Backs.  S.L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gruner,  Betty  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gwaltney.  George  A..  447-42  6390 
Hagey.  Antionette.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamparian.  Phyllis  B..  231  70-0336 
Hayward,  Carole  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heil.  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henricson.  Lawrence  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heresa.  Sadonyia  J..  401  74-3327 
Holliday.  Beverly  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Harold  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeanpierre.  Patricia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins.  Pamela  R.C..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jessup.  James  W..  535  46  0476 
Johnson.  Mary  B.W..  457"84-4932 
Jones.  Carol  A..  177  38  3383 
Keeler.  Jill  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Shelley  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kemp.  Elizabeth  F..  190  40-1865 
Kendall.  James  J..  III.  223-66  7906 
Kildea.  John.  Jr..  160-32  4657 
King.  David  A  .  443  40  0187 
King.  Mary  MP..  391  54  3526 
Kinsinger.  Daniel  H..  481  54  6078 
Kossman.  Marcia  L..  531  48  0490 
Krom.  Frances  A  K  .  235  74-3226 
Lambert.  Mary  H..  562  78  4789 
Lashlee.  Jo  L,.  265-02  0522 
Lee.  Vivian  Z.W  .  004  48  0203 
Level,  Dennis  F.,  341  42  6178 
Levinson,  Carolyn  H.,  517  58  5301 
Lewis,  Jane  L..  415  76  0373 
Marsh.  Frances  L.,  452  64  7683 
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Marsh.  Linda  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathis.  Donald  L..  254  68  7104 
Mauro.  Kathleen  B..  157-36  5649 
Maynard.  Georgia  G.H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McBride.  Patricia  B..  107-38  7875 
MehlinM.  Beverly  A..  516-42  7054 
Miller.  Dwayne  E..  509  42-2411 
Miller.  Janet  J..  517-56  5721 
MIzell.  Doris  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Barbara  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran.  Margaret  L.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mull.  Ellen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mustelier.  Christine  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naleski.  Gary  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Netl.  Kathleen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Odom.  James  D..  310  42  5882 
ONiel.  Mary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parry.  Barbara  A.  P..  461-84  1621 
Peacock.  Benjamin  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penn.  Barbara  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Jolynn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prentiss,  Patricia  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Probst.  Cynthia  B.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Purdom.  Jean  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rak.  Doris  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsey.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rea,  Ruth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeder,  Jean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Katherinc  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Sylvia  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robison.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robison.  Patricia.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roscow.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross.  Patricia  A.  W..  242-82  2393 
Ross.  Susan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rupkalvis.  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russo,  Joan  D.  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salacinski.  L.vnnda  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandberg.  Julie  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarnecky,  Mary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sautter,  Dawn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schade.  Elsie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scheldt.  Kathryn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schodt.  Dana  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwaier.  Sandra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sealv.  Mary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shank.  Joyce  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shelton.  Lanette  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shepard.  Rosamond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sikes.  Patricia  A.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skowronski.  Eileen  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slimowicz.  Carolyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smeltzer,  Lola  K.  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Eddy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Lonnie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stark.  Dianne  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stegura.  Frank  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stepanik.  Dianna  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone.  Mary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stowe.  Harvey  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swafford.  Catherine  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tobiasson.  Michael  E..  146  32-9124 
Treiber.  Maureen  S..  483-58  2431 
Troop.  Micl.acl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandell.  Donna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanhook.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wacks.  Gloria  J.S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wanensdorfer.  Elizabeth  M..  390-54  8258 
Ward.  Mary  H..  483  58-0599 
Wa-shburn.  Theresa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watkirs.  Betty  L.S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waxdahl.  Karen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Susan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
West.  Janei  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Brenda  L.J..  368-46  1900 
Wiegand,  Joyce  L..  144  30-7005 
Williams.  Paulette  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  Margaret  M..  296  42-0011 
Wvnohrad.  Julia  E.S.,  404  68  4786 
Zuelke.  Lorene  E.,  516-48  6786 
Zunino.  Jeannette  M..  170-38  4416 
Zwerner.  Darlene  A..  277  42  7470 


The  Judiciary 

James  L.  Buckley,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia circuit  vice  Edward  Allen  Tamm,  de- 
ceased. 

John  T.  Noonan.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  98-353. 
approved  July  10,  1984. 

Glenn  L.  Archer,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Federal  circuit 
vice  Jack  P.  Miller,  retired. 

Jane  R.  Roth,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Delaware  vice 
Waller  K.  Stapleto.i,  elevated. 

Albert  I.  Moon,  Jr..  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  vice 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  98- 
353.  approved  July  10.  1984. 

Patrick  A.  Conmy.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  vice  Bruce  M.  Van  Sickle,  retired. 

Lynn  N.  Hughes,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas  vice  Robert  O'Conor.  Jr..  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  16.  1985: 

Department  of  Commerce 
Donald  James  Quigg.  of  Virginia,   to  be 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trademarks. 
Department  of  Defense 
Robert  B.  Sims,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Justice 
Richard  Kennon  Willard.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  /atorney  General. 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
J.C.  Argetsinger.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Copyrighl  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal for  the  term  of  7  years  from  September 
27.  1984. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
William  Barclay  Allen,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  for  a  term  expiring  January  26, 
1990. 

Mary  Joseph  Conrad  Cresimore.  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities  for  a  term  expir- 
ing January  26.  1990. 

Leon  Richard  Kass,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  a  term  expiring  January  26. 
1990. 

Kathleen  S.  Kilpatrick.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  or  the 
Humanities  for  a  term  expiring  January  26. 
1990. 

Robert  Laxalt.  of  Nevada,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities 
for  a  term  expiring  January  26.  1990. 

James  V.  Schall.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  tne  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  a  term  expiring  January  26. 
1990. 

George  D.  Hart,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  a  term  expiring  January  26. 
1990. 

Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Susan  Meredith  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Commissioner   of   the   Commodity   Futures 
Trading  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
April  13.  1990. 

Susan  Meredith  Phillips,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 


Farm  Credit  Administration 

Larry  L.  DeVuysl.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31,  1991. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  the 
Representative  and  Alternate  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  to  the 
29th  session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 

Representative: 

Danny  J.  Boggs  of  Kentucky. 

Alternate  Representatives: 

Richard  T.  Kennedy  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Nunzio  J.  Palladino  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bruce  Chapman  of  Washington. 

Department  of  Transportation 

Leo  C.  McKenna,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Department  of  State 

Jean  Broward  Shevlin  Gerard,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Luxembourg. 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  40th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

Representatives: 

Vernon  A.  Walters  of  Florida. 

Herbert  Stuart  Okun  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Daniel  A.  Mica.  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Florida. 

Gerald  B.H.  Solomon.  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

John  Davis  Lodge  of  Connecticut. 

Alternative  Representatives: 

Patricia  Mary  Byrne  of  Ohio. 

Hugh  Montgomery  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  Verner  Reed  of  New  York. 

Robinson  Risner  of  Texas. 

Inter-American  Foundation 

Elliott  Abrams.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Inter-American  Foundation  for  a 
term  expiring  September  2C.  1990. 

African  DEVELOPMr.'T  Foundation 
Mark  L.  Edelman.  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Foun- 
dation for  a  term  expiring  September  22. 
1991. 

Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States 
Marshall  Jordan  Breger.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  chairman  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  Slates  for 
the  term  of  5  years. 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Elizabeth  Flores  Burkhari.  of  Texas,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  for  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  April  10.  1991. 

Department  of  State 
Patricia  Mary  Byrne,  of  Ohio,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
wilh  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
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Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Special  Political  Af 
fairs  in  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Herbert  Stuart  Oitun.  of  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  the  Deputy  Representative  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Bill  D.  Colvin.  of  Virginia,  to  be  inspector 
general.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

U.S.  Sentencing  Commission 

Stephen  G.  Breyer.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Com 
mission  for  a  term  of  2  years,  subject  to  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Public  Law  98-473 
of  October  12.  1984.  as  amended. 

Paul  H.  Robinson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission 
for  a  term  of  2  years,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  Public  Law  98-473  of  Oc 
tober  12.  1984.  as  amended. 

Michael  K.  Block,  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  Public  Law  98-473  of  Oc- 
tober 12.  1984.  as  amended. 

Helen  G.  Corrothers.  of  Arkansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  Public  Law  98-473  of  Oc 
tober  12.  1984,  as  amended. 

George  E.  MacKinnon,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  4  years,  subject  to  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Public  Law  98-473 
of  October  12.  1984.  as  amended. 

Ilene  H.  Nagel.  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  for  a 
term  of  6  years,  subject  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  98-473  of  October 
12.  1984.  as  amended. 

William  W.  Wilkins.  Jr..  of  South  Caroli- 
na, to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission  for  a  term  of  6  years,  subject  to 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  Public  Law  98- 
473  of  October  12.  1984.  as  amended. 

William  W.  Wilkins.  Jr..  of  South  Caroli- 
na, to  be  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Commission. 

Department  of  Labor 

Roger  Dale  Semerad,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

James  M.  Stephens,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
August  27.  1990. 

National  Credit  Union  Administration 

Roger  William  Jep.sen.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad 
ministration  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  August  2,  1987. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Lawrence  J.  Jensen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen 
tal  Protection  Agency. 

Jennifer  Joy  Man.son.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Craig  C.  Black,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board.  Na 
tional  Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  expir 
ing  May  10.  1990, 


Charles  L.  Hosier,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board.  Na 
tional  Science  Foundation,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  May  10.  1988 

William  J.  Merrell.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
L.  William  Seidman.  of  Arizona,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for 
a  term  of  6  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 
Ralph  B,  Guy.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit. 

Stephen  H  Anderson,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  10th  circuit. 

Ferdinand  F.  Fernandez,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California. 

Glen  H.  Davidson,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Mississippi. 

Robert  B.  Maloney.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 

David  Bryan  Sentelle.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina. 

Brian  B.  Duff,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Edmund  V.  Ludwig.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  V  Wilson,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California. 

David  Sam.  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Utah. 

David  A.  Nelson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  sixth  circuit. 

James  L.  Ryan,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit. 

Henry  T.  Wingate.  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi. 

Alan  H.  Nevas.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Connecticut. 
Paul  N.  Brown,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas. 
Alan  A.  McDonald,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington. 

Department  or  Justice 
Brian  P.  Joffrion.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Louisi- 
ana for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Stephen  M.  McNamee.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Patrick  M.  McLaughlin,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  A.  Maddox.  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Roger  Hilfiger.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Oklaho- 
ma for  the  term  of  4  years. 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  pur 
suant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  .section 
5085: 

Vice  Adm.  James  B  Buse>  IV.  332  26 
3214/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 


The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
importance  and  responsibility  within  the 
contemplation  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  .section  601.  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  .so  serving; 

Vice   Adm.   James    B.    Bu.sey    IV.    332-26 
3214/1310.  US   Navy. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  Slates 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  Lee  Baggett.  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1110. 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
.section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Arthur  S.  Moreau.  Jr  .  228-32- 
2434.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

7"o  be  admiral 

Adm.  Sylvester  R.  Foley.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  commodore  of  the 
line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  624. 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

restricted  line— special  duty  officer 
icryptology' 

Charles  Francis  Clark. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  promotion  to  the  permanent  grade 
of  commodore,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  624.  subject  to  qualifi 
cations  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL  corps 

Lewis  Mantel. 

SUPPLY  corps 
James  Edward  Miller. 
James  Ellon  Eckelberger. 
William  Egbert  Powell.  Jr. 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Alvin  Berthold  Koeneman. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Benjamin  Franklin  Montoya. 
In  THE  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grades  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  624.  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.    Stuart    E.    Barstad.    392-24 
1240FR.  U.S.  Air  Force,  chaplain 
To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  John  P   McDonough.  021  20  5989FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  chaplain. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  officer  for  appointment  in  the 
U.S.  Army  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Codi'. 
sections  611ia)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 
Col    Walter  F    John.son   III.  247  62  9936. 
Medical  Service  Corps.  U.S  Army 


In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Richard  A.  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  711.  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  be  senior  Navy  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  a  position  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility designated  by  the  President  under 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  601: 

Vice  Adm.  Donald  S.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
.section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Joseph  B.  Wilkinson.  Jr..  467- 
42-0315/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following  named  captains  of  the  Re- 
serve of  the  US  Navy  for  permanent  promo- 
lion  to  the  grade  of  commodore  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICERS 

John  William  Gates.  Jr. 
Stephen  Gordon  Yusem. 
Richard  Squier  Fitzgerald. 
Samuel  Edward  McWilliams. 

ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

Paul  Keith  Arthur. 

medical  corps  OFFICERS 

Robert  Layman  Summitt. 
Robert  Conrad  Nuss. 

SUPPLY  corps  officer 

James  Hock  Mayer. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Thomas  R.  Kinnebrew.  254-44- 
6391/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Army 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  Adju- 
tant Generals  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  Reserxe  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 


To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  D.  Baca.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alfredo  J.  Mora.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  R.  Morgan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Nathaniel  G.  Troutt.  428-38- 
1553. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Theo- 
dore M.  Sahd.  and  ending  James  M.  Kin- 
sella.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Charles 
D.  Abies,  and  ending  Kenneth  W.  Welsh, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Dennis  M.  Anderson,  and  ending  Maj.  John 
H.  Elledge.  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional    Record    of    September    9. 

1985. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  James  M.  Kin- 
sella,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  9,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ray- 
mond A.  Abole.  and  ending  Daniel  R.  Zink. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
O.  Covey,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  11.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
John  M.  Lounge,  and  ending  Maj.  James  D. 
Vanhoften.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  20. 
1985. 

In  the  Army 
Army  nominations  beginning  William  F. 
Norris.  and  ending  Loraine  G.  Goodman, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Johnny  R. 
Abbott,  and  ending  Donald  B.  Zamora. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Marc  A. 
Abramowitz  and  ending  Henry  J.  Zielinski. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  16.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  William  F. 
Reade  and  ending  James  L.  Yates,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  17.  1985. 


Army  nominations  beginning  Jon  W.  Day, 
and  ending  Gary  B.  Williamson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  20.  1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Henry  W. 
Adams,  and  ending  Joseph  A.  Seigel.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  20.  1985. 

Army   nominations   beginning  Giorgio  S. 
Tureila  and  ending  William  J.  Howard  III. 
which    nominations    were    received    by    the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  20,  1985. 
In  the  Coast  Guard 
Coast      Guard      nominations      beginning 
Thomas    P.    Vieten.    and    ending    Neal    D. 
Shadix.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  16.  1985. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Paul 
D.  Allen.  Jr..  and  ending  Robin  F.  Wirsch- 
ing.  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  30.  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  James  M. 
Johnson,  which  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  9,  1985. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Harold  D.  Jones,  and  ending  Wellington  Y. 
Wheaton.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  9.  1985. 
In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  P. 
Burroughs,  and  ending  Walter  F.  Threlkeld, 
Jr..  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Nicholas  Sa- 
balos  and  ending  George  J  Thielemann.  III. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Orlando  A. 
Ahred.  and  ending  James  W.  Crawford, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  9.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Donald 
Jacob  Beyer.  Jr..  and  ending  Edwin  Frank 
Zupinski.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  11.  1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  A. 
Fabrini.  and  ending  Lewis  L.  Ware,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  2.  1985. 
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401(k)  PLANS  SHOULD  BE 
PRESERVED 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Conirres.s  continues  to  study  and  debate  tax 
reform.  I  rise  to  strenuously  object  to  the 
Treasury  Department's  latest  tax  proposal 
which  would  eliminate  the  40l(k)  savings 
plan,  and  urge  my  collea({ues  who  serve  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  reject 
this  aspect  of  tax  reform. 

President  Reagan's  tax  reform  plan  has 
three  objectives:  First.  simplification: 
second,  economic  f(r<iwth:  and  third,  fair- 
ness. I  share  these  k(»>I^-  and  hope  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  can  be  sustained  to  achieve  a 
meaninf^ful  reform  package. 

But  the  President's  package  is  flawed  in 
some  respects.  .Mr.  Speaker,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  proposal  to  eliminate  tOKk) 
savings  plans. 

The  Johnson  Companies,  a  corporate 
constituent  from  Newtown,  PA.  is  one  of 
the  country's  leading  pension  and  benefits 
consulting  firms  and  administers  hundreds 
of  401(k)  plans. 

The  Johnson  Companies  has  surveyed 
180  firms  around  the  country  which  have 
40l(kl  plans  to  determine  employee  senti- 
ment regarding  their  savings  and  pension 
goals. 

The  findings  indicate  high  employee  par- 
ticipation in  4011k)  plans,  and  importantly, 
participation  by  employees  of  all  income 
levels.  \  401(k)  plan  has  so  many  advan- 
tage for  working  men  and  women — advan- 
tages which  make  it  clearly  preferable  to 
an  individual  retirement  account,  for  exam- 
ple— that  in  many  retirement  plans  admin- 
istered by  the  Johnson  Companies.  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  employees  participate.  In 
fact,  one  concern  I  visited  myself,  Kerag, 
Inc..  of  Bristol,  PA.  with  1,30  employees, 
has  100  percent  participation. 

And  contrary  to  Treasury  Department 
objections  concerning  withdrawal  fea'ures 
of  401(k)  and  other  employee-sponsored 
savings  plans,  the  figures  compiled  in  the 
Johnson  survey  show  that  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  all  participants  have  withdrawn 
money  from  the  plans  during  the  last  .'I 
years.  Over  HO  percent  of  these  withdrawals 
have  been  for  home  purcha.ses,  education, 
and  medical  expenses,  statistics  which  indi- 
cate employees  are  utilizing  the  hardship 
withdrawal  provisions  in  a  responsible 
manner.  The  important  point  is  that  for  an 
employee,  the  withdrawal  option  for  an 
emergency  is  there.  This  feature,  rather 
than  being  objectionable,  actually  promotes 
retirement  savings  and  encourages  employ- 


ees to  commit  themselves  to  saving  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker.  .Ms.  Trisha  Brambley,  a  con- 
stituent and  an  account  executive  at  the 
Johnson  Companies,  has  been  kind  enough 
to  provide  me  with  a  memorandum  summa- 
rizing the  advantages  of  401(ki  plans,  and 
the  support  for  these  savings  plans  ex- 
pressed by  participants. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues, 
.Mr.  Speaker.  .Ms.  Hrambley's  memo,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
KtXOKI): 

Memo 
To;  Rep.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer. 
From:  Trisha  Brambley. 

A  few  years  ago,  The  Johnson  Companies, 
a  benefit  consulting  firm,  offered  me  the  op- 
portunity to  communicate  401(k)  Salary  Re- 
duction plans  to  employees.  At  that  time. 
401(k)  was  little  more  than  a  great  idea- 
only  a  handful  of  companies  had  adopted  a 
plan.  My  task  was  to  give  the  average  em- 
ployee enough  information  .so  he/she  could 
decide  if  the  plan  was  right  for  them.  My 
initial  thinking  was  that,  as  with  IRA's, 
only  relatively  high  paid  workers  would 
choose  to  defer  income,  and  that  employees 
would  make  frequent  hardship  withdrawal 
requests.  The  good  news  is  that  I  was  wrong. 
80  to  90%  of  eligible  employees  of  all  salary 
and  age  levels  do  participate,  and  withdraw- 
als are  minimal.  The  bad  news  is  that  our 
government  officials  want  to  drastically 
stifle  the  growth  of  this  plan  which  encour- 
ages people  to  do  something  for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  government  representatives 
are  under  the  sa-ne  misconceptions  I  had 
before  I  had  the  experience  of  talking  to 
thousands  of  workers  about  401(k)  plans. 
The  Johnson  Companies  has  assisted  hun- 
dreds of  companies  in  adopting  a  plan,  I 
think  you  should  hear  what  our  clients  and 
their  employees  have  to  say  about  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

ON  SAVING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

■This  is  the  best  benefit  our  company  pro- 
vides. I  would  never  have  this  much  saved 
without  this  plan.  I  would  have  spent  the 
money  who  knows  where."— Mechanic.  Age 
42.  Pontiac  dealership 

I  have  seen  the  plan  welcomed  and  accept- 
ed by  people  in  all  walks  of  life— factory 
workers,  welders,  bank  tellers,  nurses,  etc. 
Payroll  deduction,  company  matching  con- 
tributions and  tax  deferrals  make  the  plan 
attractive  to  virtually  every  worker.  Many 
smaller  corporations  (those  under  .500  em- 
ployees) cannot  afford  the  expense  of  a  pen- 
sion plan.  Their  401<k)  plan  represents  their 
primary  source  of  retirement  income. 

ON  HARDSHIP  WITHPRAWALS 

I'm  planning  to  use  my  401(k)  savings  for 
retirement,  but  if  .something  really  serious 
comes  up,  it's  nice  to  know  I  can  withdraw- 
enough  to  cover  the  hardship  without  pen- 
alty: cant  do  that  with  an  IRA.  Thais  why 
I  don't  have  an  IRA."— Secretary.  Age  31. 
law  firm. 

The  John.son  Companies'  survey  of 
650.000  participants  proved  that  less  than 
2%  of  plan   participants  have  requested  a 


hardship  withdrawal.  Clearly,  this  privilege 
i.s  not  being  abused.  The  misconception  that 
the.se  are  short  term  savings  plans  needs  to 
be  corrected. 

Ideally,  all  funds  would  be  used  for  retire- 
ment. Realistically,  young  employees  need 
to  know  Ihey  can  withdraw  funds  for  a  seri- 
ous reason  or  for  a  future  financial  burden. 
In  order  to  achieve  high  participation  from 
the  younger  employees,  while  encouraging 
retirement  savings.  I  suggest  that  25*^  or 
50%  of  the  account  balance  be  available  for 
hardship,  and  the  balance  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  if  distributed  before  age  59'v  and 
not  rolled  over. 

ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

"I'd  rather  depend  on  my  own  .savings 
than  rely  on  Social  Security."— Bank  Teller. 
Age  27.  area  savings  bank. 

Many  employees,  particularly  those  under 
age  45.  have  expressed  skepticism  toward 
the  possibility  of  getting  any  benefits  from 
Social  Security.  Historically,  adequate  re- 
tirement income  levels  come  from  three 
sources;  company  contributions  in  a  quali- 
fied plan.  Social  Security,  and  the  employ- 
ees  own  savings.  As  reliance  on  Social  Secu- 
rity decreases,  reliance  on  a  convenient,  pre- 
tax method  of  individual  .savings  must  be 
encouraged. 

ON  REDUCING  CONTRIBUTION  AMOUNTS 

"If  they  severely  limit  the  amount  the 
company's  decision  makers  can  put  aside, 
they  aren't  going  to  decide  to  adopt  a  plan 
they  can't  use.  Everybody  loses.  "—CPO. 
communications  firm. 

Proposals  to  drastically  reduce  the  dollar 
amount  that  can  be  contributed  is  equiva- 
lent to  lowering  the  deferral  percentage  for 
management.  Many  of  our  clients  have  ex- 
pressed anger,  and  feel  they  are  being  dis- 
criminated against. 

There  is  an  expense  to  a  company  to 
adopt  and  administer  a  plan.  While  some 
maximum  amount  is  necessary,  if  benefits 
to  management  are  little  or  nil.  it  is  unlikely 
that  these  expenses  can  be  justified.  A  max- 
imum deferral  of  10%.  rather  than  a  dollar 
amount,  would  be  fair  to  employees  of  all 
salary  levels. 

ON  CHANGING  THE  DISCRIMINATION  TESTS 

"We  spent  money  and  time  to  develop  the 
computer  system  to  calculate  the  discrimi- 
nation test.  Now  they  want  to  change  it? 
We'd  rather  spend  our  time  on  projects  that 
are  more  productive  to  our  company."— 
President,  mid-sized  company. 

The  Actual  Deferral  Percentage  (ADP) 
testing  is  quite  complex.  Corporations  and 
recordkeeping  systems  have  incurred  consid- 
erable expen.se  in  order  to  comply  with 
these  regulations.  The  current  ADP  test 
prevents  abuse,  makes  it  impo.ssible  for  the 
plan  to  favor  the  highly  compensated,  and 
ensures  participation  from  all  salary  levels. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  for  changing  what 
is  already  accomplishing  nondiscrimination. 

401(k)  plans  are  a  social  and  economic 
benefit.  'The  John.son  Companies,  our  cli- 
ents, and  approximately  25  million  partici- 
pants (voters)  urge  you  to  take  action  to  en- 
courage the  continuation  of  the  country's 
most  highly  perceived  benefit  plan 
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1  urge  m.>  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
reject  tax  proposals  which  would  destroy 
the  tOKk)  concept.  These  employer-spon- 
sored savings  plans  are  good  for  working 
men  and  women  and  their  families,  and 
good  for  the  country. 


•  Thi".  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  Malemenis  or  insertions  which  are  not   spoken   by   the   .Member  ot   chc  Senate  on   che  tloor. 
Boldface  (ypc  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  ot   the   Mouse  on  the  Hoor. 


DON'T  ARM  THE  ARABS 

HON.  THuMA>  J    MAMuN 

OF  NEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  David  Bar-lllan.  Mr.  Bar-Illan.  a 
wiirld-renowned  concert  pianist,  is  a  found- 
ing member  of  .\rtists  and  Writers  for 
Peace  in  the  Middle  Kast.  He  is  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Council  for  a  Secure 
America,  a  bipartisan  group  concerned 
about  America's  energy  future  and  Ameri- 
ca's support  for  Israel. 

An  editorial  by  Mr.  Bar-Illan  entitled  is 
"Don't  Arm  the  .\rabs,"  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  October  14.  Mr.  Bar- 
Illan  makes  a  compelling  argument  against 
the  sale  of  additional  sophisticated  military 
hardware  to  Jordan  or  Saudi  .Arabia. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  Israel,  I  believe 
the  administration's  proposal  to  allow 
Jordan  to  purchase  $1.9  billion  in  advanced 
military  weapons  would  seriously  jeopard- 
ize Israel's  ability  to  exist.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  the  editorial  which 
follows.  The  Cnited  States  has  no  greater 
friend  and  ally  in  the  Middle  East  than 
Israel.  We  must  not  allow  Israel's  security 
to  be  weakened  in  any  way. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14.  1985] 
Don't  Arm  the  Arabs 
(By  David  Bar-Illan) 
Despite  overwhelming  Congressional  dis- 
approval—73  Senators  have  co-sponsored  a 
resolution    opposing    the    sale    of   arms    to 
Jordan  and  64  have  co-signed  a  letter  object- 
ing to  the  sale  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia— the 
Administration  has  proposed  a  $1.9  billion 
package  of  advanced  weaponry  for  immedi- 
ate sale  to  Jordan  and  is  seriously  consider- 
ing a  similar  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Such  sales  would  be  politically  counter- 
productive and  militarily  senseless.  They 
would  vitiate  American  credibility  in  the 
region  and  enhance  the  prospects  of  an- 
other war. 

Two  reasons  are  forwarded  for  such 
sales-lhat  they  are  needed  for  the  defense 
of  moderate  "  Arab  regimes  against  radical 
antagonists,  and  that  they  will  encourage 
these  regimes  to  join  the  peace  process. 

The  first  argument,  about  Arab  defense 
need.s.  disregards  the  realities  of  the  region. 
Jordan  may  justifiably  fear  a  Syrian  move 
to  annex  it.  but  no  amount  of  weaponry  can 
appreciably  change  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween them.  Only  a  strong  Israel  can  serve 
a.s  a  deterrent  to  such  an  attack,  as  it  did  in 
1970  and  in  1980,  when  it  prevented  a 
Syrian  invasion  of  Jordan. 

Saudi  Arabia  needs  such  weapons  even 
le.ss.  Iran,  bogged  down  in  war.  is  no  longer 
menacing.  There  is  no  other  external  threat 
in  sight,  and  the  Saudi  military  cannot  effi- 
ciently absorb  equipment  it  already  has.  It 
is  more  likely  that  these  arms  are  intended 
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for  use,  directly  or  by  proxy,  against  Israel, 
Though  called  moderate,  both  Jordan  and 
Saudi  Arabia  have  participated  in  every 
major  war  against  Israel. 

The  .second  contention,  that  arms  sales 
advance  the  peace  process,  is  belied  by  the 
record.  In  1981.  President  Reagan  set  specif 
ic  conditions  for  selling  AWACS  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia:  Deliveries  would  lake  place 
only  if  peace  initiatives  were  "sucessfully 
completed  or  significant  progress  toward 
that  goal  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
substantial  assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia.  " 
These  conditions  have  not  been  met. 

The  Saudis  are  still  in  the  state  of  war 
with  Israel  and  refuse  to  recognize  its  legiti- 
macy. They  continue  to  wage  economic  war 
against  it  by  boycotting  companies  dealing 
with  Israel.  They  disseminate  anti-Semitic 
propaganda  of  unmatched  virulence  and 
support  rejectionist  Syria  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  with  handsome  sti- 
pends. They  have  refused  to  join  the  peace 
process.  In  August,  at  the  Pan-Arab  Confer- 
ence in  Morocco,  they  failed  to  support 
talks  between  King  Hussein,  the  Paleslin 
ians  and  Israel. 

Unlike  the  Saudis.  King  Hussein  stJeaks 
the  language  of  moderation,  but  shows  a 
discouraging  disinclination  to  match  word 
to  deed.  In  return  for  American  arms  and 
support  for  his  claim  to  Judea  and  Samaria. 
Jordan  was  expected  to  disavow  violence 
and  identify  Palestinian  leaders  who  would 
negotiate  directly  with  Israel.  Instead.  Hus- 
sein has  parroted  Yasir  Arafat's  insistence 
on  an  international  conference  with  Soviet 
participation  and  allowed  Palestinian  terror- 
ists, banished  from  Jordan  since  1970,  to 
return  to  its  soil.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  sale  of  sophisticated  arms  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  a  reward  for  intransi- 
gence. 

True,  if  we  do  not  sell  arms  to  these  coun- 
tries, our  European  allies  undoubtedly  will, 
thus  beating  us  to  a  tidy  sum  of  petrodol- 
lars. But  deplorable  as  such  sales  may  be. 
they  do  not  deal  as  severe  a  blow  to  Israel's 
security  as  American  sales  would.  It  is  not 
only  the  superiority  of  American  arms  that 
makes  them  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  Isra- 
el's enemies,  but  also  that  they  are  identical 
to  Israeli  arms.  If  Arab  pilots,  technicians 
and  soldiers  become  familiar  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  most  sophisticated  weapons  in 
Israel's  arsenal.  Israel's  qualitative  edge— 
the  only  kind  it  can  hope  to  maintain— will 
vanish.  There  is.  too.  the  danger  that  in  this 
totally  unpredictable  region  of  the  world, 
the  next  upheaval  will  cause  these  advanced 
American  weapons  to  fall  into  Soviet  or 
P.L.O.  hands. 

Courting  Arab  regimes  with  arms  sales  in 
the  hope  that  "just  one  more  sale  "  will 
bring  them  to  the  conference  table  would  be 
futile  and  *ould  not  serve  American  inter- 
ests. The  least  we  can  do  is  demand  that 
after  37  years  of  Arab  wars  against  Israel 
those  who  wish  to  buy  our  deadliest  conven- 
tional weapons  first  contribute  to  bringing 
peace  and  stability  to  the  region  by  re- 
nouncing belligerency  and  negotiating  di- 
rectly with  Israel. 
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EMBASSY  ROW;  ONE  OF  THE 
TOUGHEST  IMAGE  PROBLEMS 
IN  TOWN 

HO.N.  lH.-^RLES  B.  R.\NGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  role  of 
an  ambassador  in  a  foreign  country  is  to 
promote  a  positive  image  of  his  native 
country  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed. This  is  an  ambassadorial  duty 
which  ordinarily  does  not  receive  too  much 
attention  in  the  press.  Recently,  however.  I 
ran  across  an  interesting  article  about  the 
efforts  of  Rodrigo  Lloreda,  Colombia's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  to  promote  a 
positive  image  of  his  country  in  the  United 
States.  As  my  colleagues  know.  Colombia  is 
a  principal  source  of  the  supply  of  marijua- 
na and  cocaine  to  the  Cnited  States.  While 
not  meaning  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the 
flow  of  narcotics  from  Colombia  to  Amer- 
ica, I  want  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the 
steps  which  .Ambassador  Lloreda  is  taking 
to  enhance  the  image  of  Colombia  in  the 
Cnited  States. 

The  article  entitled  "Embassy  Row;  One 
of  the  Toughest  Image  Problems  in  Town" 
from  the  August  30.  1985,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  states  "Still,  he  contends 
that  not  enough  credit  is  given  for  his 
country's  progress  in  the  last  2  years 
against  drug  trade.  More  important,  he 
complains  that  Colombians  and  Colombian 
organizations  tend  to  be  singled  out  by 
United  States  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
hara.ssment  and  suspicion."  To  support  his 
statement  .Mr.  Lloreda  says  "I  just  got  a 
call  today  from  Atlantic  City.  Of  the  10,000 
illegal  aliens  in  the  city,  the  district  attor- 
ney decided  to  crack  down  on  the  500  Co- 
lombians. He  didn't  do  anything  about  the 
Europeans,  the  Asians,  the  Africans.  Just 
the  Colombians  because  they're  supposedly 
all  drug  dealers." 

.Another  case  cited  by  Ambassador  Llo- 
reda is  that  of  a  Boeing  747  owned  by 
Avianca,  the  Colombian  airline,  that  was 
seized  earlier  this  year.  The  Ambassador 
reported  that  "United  States  Customs  offi- 
cials found  cocaine  in  the  nightly  shipment 
of  flowers  from  Bogota,  and  even  though 
the  Colombian  police  had  alerted  Customs 
that  the  narcotics  were  on  the  plane,  they 
impounded  the  plane  anyway,  forcing 
Avianca  to  give  Customs  the  right  to 
revoke  its  flying  rights  here  if  another  case 
occurred." 

A  more  pleasant  task  for  Ambassador 
Lloreda  was  to  announce  a  $1 -billion  loan 
by  a  syndicate  of  200  private  banks,  led  by 
Chemical  Bank  of  New  York,  to  develop  oil 
and  coal  facilities  in  Colombia.  "It  was  one 
of  the  largest  extensions  of  new  credit  by 
.American  banks  to  a  Latin  .America  coun- 
try in  2  years,  and  Colombia  could  get  that 
much  credit  because  it  had  subjected  itself 
to  some  very  close  monitoring  and  austeri- 
ty measures  recommended  by  the  Interna- 
tional .Monetary  Fund." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  my  visit  to  Colom- 
bia and  other  South  American  nations  in 
August  1985.  I  am  convinced  there  is  a  new 
awareness  of  the  problems  associated  with 
drufc  use  and  drug  traffickinK  amnng  the 
leaders  of  South  America.  Most  important- 
ly, these  leaders  are  now  prepared  to  work 
with  us  to  curtail  the  continuous  flow  of 
narcotics  to  .American  drug  users.  This 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  some  of  the  world's  miyor  drug-produc- 
in)(  countries  is  a  most  welcome  develop- 
ment. I  take  the  time  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public,  because  amidst  an  ever-increasing 
supply  of  foreign  drugs,  Colombia  is 
making  a  start  in  curtailing  illicit  drug  pro- 
duction and  traffic  and  this  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  .30.  198.5.  enti- 
tled "Emba-ssy  Row;  One  of  the  Toughest 
Image  Problems  in  Town"  into  the  CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record  at  this  point.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

Embassy  Row;  One  of  the  Toughest  Image 
Problems  in  Town 

It  is  a  fact  of  ambassadorial  life  that 
much  time  is  spent  polishing  the  image  of 
one's  country.  But  for  some  on  Embassy 
Row.  that  is  a  harder  task  than  just  attend- 
ing state  functions  and  being  seen  with  the 
right  people. 

Rodrigo  Lloreda,  Colombia's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  acknowledges  that  his 
country  has  an  image  problem.  Mention  Co- 
lombia, and  pictures  of  drug  traffickers, 
bales  of  marijuana  and  cocaine  factories 
spring  to  mind. 

Mr.  Lloreda  despairingly  concedes  that 
this  is  rightly  so,  for  Colombia  is  a  major 
source  of  drugs  in  the  international  market. 
Still,  he  contends  that  not  enough  credit  is 
given  for  his  country's  progress  in  the  last 
two  years  against  drug  trade.  More  impor- 
tant, he  complains  that  Colombians  and  Co- 
lombian organizations  lend  to  be  singled  out 
by  United  States  law  enforcement  agencies 
for  harassment  and  suspicion.  As  a  result, 
he  says,  he  regularly  is  called  upon  to  settle 
minor  political  crises  throughout  the  50 
states. 

At  least  one  United  States  official  defends 
the  stance  on  Colombia. 

•We're  not  just  picking  on  Colombians  or 
Colombian  airlines,"  said  Dennis  Murphy,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Customs  Service.  '  Were 
going  to  stop  drugs  coming  in  from  any 
country.  And  it  will  continue." 

Whatever  the  case,  Mr.  Lloreda  (pro- 
nounced your-RA'ydah)  has  embarked  on 
what  amounts  to  a  public  relations  cam- 
paign to  tell  the  'positive  story"  of  Colom- 
bia in  this  country  and  try  to  persuade 
middle-level  law  enforcement  officials  to 
avoid  immediate  suspicion  toward  every- 
thing Colombian. 

He  says  results  do  not  seem  to  be  immedi- 
ately forthcoming. 

"I  just  got  a  call  today  from  Atlantic 
City, "  he  said  the  other  day  in  discussing 
the  image  problem.  "Of  the  10,000  illegal 
aliens  in  the  city,  the  district  attorney  de 
cided  to  crack  down  on  the  500  Colombians. 
He  didn't  do  anything  about  the  Europeans, 
the  Asians,  the  Africans.  Just  the  Colombi- 
ans because  they're  supposedly  all  drug 
dealers." 

Such  diplomatic  fires,  both  big  and  small, 
have  often  been  Mr.  Lloreda's  lot  in  his  nine 
months  in  Washington,  as  he  races  to  the 
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scene  as  Colombia's  top  diplomatic  official 
to  work  out  an  amicable  solution.  Perhaps  it 
is  good  training  for  a  man  who  admits  he 
would  like  to  be  President  of  Colombia  and 
might  well  have  a  chance. 

Indeed,  a  number  of  Colombia's  recent 
presidenUs  have  held  the  position  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  And  Mr.  Lloreda. 
having  served  as  a  Senator,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. Foreign  Minister  and  Vice  President, 
is  well  positioned  for  higher  office  when  he 
returns  to  Colombia,  State  Department  offi- 
cials say. 

But  the  Ambassador  is  vexed  by  what  he 
sees  as  a  pattern  of  bias  against  his  country. 
Take  the  case,  he  .said,  of  the  Boeing  747 
owned  by  Avianca.  the  Colombia  airline, 
that  was  seized  earlier  this  year. 

United  States  Customs  officials  found  co- 
caine in  the  nightly  shipment  of  flowers 
from  Bogota,  and  even  though  the  Colombi- 
an police  had  alerted  Customs  that  the  nar- 
cotics were  on  the  plane,  "they  impounded 
the  plane  anyway."  Mr.  Lloreda  .said,  forc- 
ing Avianca  to  give  Customs  the  right  to 
revoke  its  flying  rights  here  if  another  case 
occurred. 

"Now  where  in  the  world  do  you  see  that 
happening?"  he  said  in  objecting  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  restriction.  "It  was  just  the 
need  on  the  part  of  the  Customs  agents  to 
show  the  American  public  they  were  being 
tough  on  Colombian  drugs." 

Today  the  Customs  Service  again  showed 
a  tough  arm,  fining  Eastern  Airlines  more 
than  $1  million  after  finding  nearly  a  ton  of 
cocaine  on  Colombia-Miami  flights. 

Continuing  his  argument,  the  Ambassador 
said,  "I  saw  a  T'V  spot  recently  that  the 
United  States  wiped  out  432,000  marijuana 
plants.  Well,  last  year,  we  killed  9  million 
plants,  and  we  didn't  get  any  TV  for  that." 

He  recalled  another  incident  this  spring 
when  the  United  States  Attorneys  office 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  froze 
on  a  Friday  afternoon  all  the  accounts  of 
Colombia's  Banco  Cafeiero  in  New  "York  be- 
cause three  transactions  had  been  traced  to 
suspected  money-laundering  operations  in 
Panama.  "But  why  did  they  shut  down  the 
whole  bank?  "  he  asked.  "What  if  they  found 
the  -same  transactions  at  Citibank  or  Chemi- 
cal? Its  absurd.'" 

As  a  result  of  such  incidents.  Mr.  Lloreda 
is  trying  to  convince  United  States  law  agen- 
cies that  Colombia  is  cooperating  with  drug 
eradication  efforts.  "The  top  officials  know 
we  are  doing  a  good  job.'"  he  said.  "It's  the 
middle  level  people  who  think  they  need 
publicity  that  give  us  the  hardest  time." 

As  a  step,  he  held  a  news  conference  last 
week  in  New  York  to  announce  a  $1  billion 
loan  by  a  syndicate  of  200  private  banks,  led 
by  Chemical  Bank  of  New  York,  to  develop 
oil  and  coal  facilities  in  Colombia. 

It  was  one  of  the  largest  extensions  of  new 
credit  by  American  banks  to  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  in  two  years,  and  Colombia 
could  gel  that  much  credit  because  it  had 
subjected  itself  to  some  very  close  monitor- 
ing and  austerity  measures  recommended  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  But 
again,  Mr.  Lloreda  complains  about  the 
treatment  Colombia  received  from  the 
American  banks. 

A  BLANKET  POLICY 

"All  through  the  debt  crisis,  we  continued 
to  pay  our  principle  and  interest, '"  he  said. 
"But  the  banks  adopted  a  blanket  policy  for 
all  Latin  American  countries.  They  treated 
us  just  as  if  we  were  in  default." 

Mr.  Lloreda  is  keenly  aware  of  the  effects 
of  negative  and  positive  publicity.  For  eight 
years,  he  was  the  editor  in  chief  of  El  Pais. 
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the  largest  newspaper  in  his  hometown  of 
Call. 

Still,  for  all  his  country's  image  problems 
in  the  United  States,  the  Ambassadors 
tasks  sometimes  have  a  lighter  side. 

"I've  been  working  on  apples  lately."'  he 
said,  explaining  that  in  exchange  for  Colom- 
bian exports  to  the  United  States.  Colombia 
has  agreed  to  certain  imports  from  this 
country,  among  them  apples. 

"When  loo  many  apples  end  up  in  Bogota. 
I'm  the  one  who  get  the  calls.  "  he  said 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  LKH.MAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  eight  outstanding  south 
Kloridians  received  the  coveted  Miami 
Herald  Spirit  of  Excellence  Award.  The 
final  selections  were  made  by  an  independ- 
ent, distinguished  panel  of  judges  repre- 
senting a  wide  range  of  community  leader- 
ship. One  of  the  recipients  was  (ieorgia 
Jones  Ayers.  a  longtime  friend  and  resident 
of  the  17th  Congressional  llistrict.  I  believe 
they  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  worthy 
honoree. 

(•eorgia  and  I  go  back  many  years,  and 
we  worked  together  long  before  I  *as  elect- 
ed to  Congress.  She  served  the  community 
as  director  of  the  Community  .Action 
Agency  in  Brownsville,  where  she  proved 
that  she  is  a  'doer"  of  extraordinary  abili- 
ty 

Most  of  all.  I  remember  (;ei>rgia  Jones 
Ayers  in  the  streets  during  the  riots  of  the 
late  I960's  and  early  I970's.  She  was  a  com- 
manding presence  and  a  calming  voice  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm.  Without  her.  as  bad 
as  it  was.  our  community  would  have  been 
a  lot  more  devastated. 

(ieorgia  is  an  achiever  who  can  cut 
through  redtape  and  bureaucratic  double- 
talk.  She  never  takes  no  for  ai<  answer 
when  she  knows  she's  right.  She  i  a  bed- 
rock of  strength,  truth,  and  per>«-\erance 
who  has  a  profound  impact  on  our  commu- 
nity and  everyone  she  touches. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  recent  newspaper  article  which  further 
describes  the  work  of  this  remarkable 
leader: 

[From  Tropic  Magazine,  Sept.  22,  19851 

The  Best  and  the  Brightest— Georgia 

Ayers,  Civic  Activist 

(By  Joel  Achenbach) 

Georgia  Jones  Ayers  accosts  one  of  her  cli- 
ents outside  a  courtroom. 

What  do  you  do  in  your  spare  time?"  she 
says  in  her  preacher  voice. 

Church.  Singin'  group,"  the  man  says, 
hangdog. 

■'How  long  you  been  in  the  church?" 

"Since  I  was  9  years  old." 

"If  you'd  been  going  to  church  since  you 
were  9  you  wouldntve  commuted  all  them 
crimes." 

"Everybody  backslides  some,'"  he  mum 
bles. 

"When  was  the  last  lime  you  had  a 
drink?" 


"Well  .  .  .  Friday  night. .  . 
No  more  alcohol!  No  more  Friday  nights! 
How  can  you  talk  about  the  Lord  on  Sunday 
and  drink  on  Friday' '" 

Sheepish,  the  man  promises  to  do  better. 
She  tells  him  that  she  has  made  a  deal  with 
a  judge  and  a  prosecutor,  and  that  he  has  to 
lake  a  lie  detector  test  to  prove  he  hasn't 
committed  any  crimes  in  the  past  five  years. 
Otherwise  the  stale  is  going  to  throw  him  in 
jail  on  a  5-year-old  attempted  murder 
charge.  He  nods  vigorously. 

"I  tell  you,  you  better  walk  tall."  Ayers 
says.  "Don't  you  mess  up. " 

She  leaves  him  and  goes  down  the  escala- 
tor on  her  way  to  the  jail.  She  says  to  a  re- 
porter. If  he  blows  it.  my  credibility's  on 
the  line.  All  I  got  is  my  name  and  my  word  " 
Even  by  themselves  the  name  and  the 
word  of  Georgia  Jones  Ayers  are  formidable 
assets.  She  is  simultaneously  feared  and  re- 
spected, earning  in  a  week  enough  enemies 
and  friends  to  fill  a  cellblock.  She  roams  the 
corridors  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
where  she  has  lobbied  for  two  decades  to 
give  another  chance  to  the  accused,  where 
she  has  labored  to  turn  bent  and  twisted 
lives  on  a  straight  path. 

Ayers.  57.  is  an  old-style  black  activist- 
fiery,  militant,  charismatic.  She  is  extraordi- 
nary in  her  self-possession,  her  clarity  of 
vision;  to  be  in  her  presence  is  to  witness  a 
fully  realized  personality.  She  believes.  She 
knows.  She  goes  to  bed  with  no  confusion, 
rises  with  her  mind  made  up.  Her  occupa- 
tion is  utterly  out  of  step  with  the  conserva- 
tive mood  of  the  'SOs— she  tries  to  keep 
people  out  of  jail— but  no  critic  would  stand 
a  chance  against  her  in  a  staring  match. 

I  don't  lake  no  for  an  answer. "  she  says 
as  she  corsses  the  street  toward  the  jail.  "If 
I  believe  in  something,  if  I  believe  its  right. 
I'm  going  to  do  it." 

A  native  Miamian.  her  will  was  forged  in 
the  heyday  of  racism,  in  segregated  schools, 
in  segregated  neighborhoods,  in  a  society 
run  by  and  for  white  people.  A  white  police 
officer  exposed  himself  to  her  and  some 
fellow  schoolchildren  when  she  was  13;  she 
hasn't  forgotten.  In  1947  her  family  and  her 
neighbors  were  forcibly  evicted  by  white 
police  from  the  black  Railroad  Shop  neigh- 
borhood 10  make  way  for  a  white  school  and 
city  park.  In  1970  she  was  dispatched  by  the 
county  manager  to  Liberty  City  to  try  to 
help  quell  a  growing  riot,  only  to  be  arrested 
by  while  police  officers  who  she  says  had  a 
grudge  against  her.  The  disorderly  conduct 
charges  were  dropped.  To  this  day.  Ayers 
maintains  that  many  people  charged  with 
crimes  are  flatly  innocent. 

A  mother  of  six  and  life  insurance  sales- 
woman by  trade,  she  became  a  courthouse 
gadfly  in  the  late  1960s,  an  advocate  for 
blacks  who  she  fell  had  been  wrongly  ac- 
cused or  treated.  In  1982  she  managed  to 
turn  her  passion  into  a  profession,  gaining 
funding  from  the  county  to  start  a  program 
called  Allernalives  lo  Incarceration,  under 
the  umbrella  of  Transition,  Inc.  Her  budget, 
now  funded  by  the  state,  is  at  $200,000.  Her 
.salary  recently  jupiped  lo  $30,000  a  year, 
but  she  claims  she  saves  taxpayers  many 
limes  that  by  keeping  men  and  woman  out 
of  prison  and  returning  them  to  productive 
lives.  Ayers  admits  that  she  doesn't  have 
the  manpower  lo  keep  an  eye  on  all  the 
people  she  accepts  into  her  program,  but 
she  claims  that  only  5  percent  of  her  clients 
return  lo  jail. 

Thai's  where  she  goes  every  day-lo  the 
county  jail,  where  she  is  such  a  well-known 
and  intimidating  character  that  she  barges 
in  with  her  purse  lucked  under  her  arm. 
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even  though  that's  against  the  rules  and 
gets  the  guards  agitated.  They  trust  her. 
and  besides,  she's  got  that  purse  in  a  vise 
grip.  No  one  wants  lo  pick  a  fight  with 
Georgia  Ayers. 

"How's  your  son  doing?"  an  infirmary 
nurse  says  lo  Ayers  inside  the  jail. 

"Fine,  where  he  is,"  Ayers  replies.  Her 
son,  Cecil  Jones,  37,  is  in  prison  in  Immoka- 
lee.  She  says  he  was  convicted  of  selling  co- 
caine, then  got  out,  only  to  get  in  trouble 
again  with  drugs.  She  says  she  personally 
went  lo  court  to  have  his  probation  revoked. 
"Drugs  ruined  my  son,"  she  says. 

She  spots  another  client,  a  burly  career 
criminal  whose  latest  rap  is  robbery.  He's 
been  in  jail  awaiting  trial  for  34  months, 
and  his  kidneys  don't  work.  He  requires  dial- 
ysis treatment  three  times  a  week  or  hell 
die.  Ayers  is  trying  to  get  him  into  a  half- 
way house. 

Without  a  guard,  Ayers  leads  the  man 
into  a  closet-sized  cell  with  bench  seals. 
They  face  each  other,  knees  almost  touch- 
ing. He's  wearing  pajama  bottoms,  sandals, 
a  sleeveless  shirt  and  a  hair  net.  He  has  a 
goalee  and  a  weathered  face. 

"You  do  have  a  long  record.  It  ain't 
pretty."  Ayers  says  to  him. 

"I'm  innocent. "  he  says,  and  he  goes  into  a 
long  explanation  about  how  he  is  suing  his 
public  defender  for  not  representing  him 
adequately. 

"You're  spinning  your  wheels."  Ayers  tells 
him.  "Youre  going  to  antagonize  the 
system  toward  you.'" 

He  persists,  talks  about  going  to  the  Flori- 
da Bar.  and  she  gets  angry,  says,  "If  1  think 
you're  going  to  do  that.  I'll  leave  your  ass 
right  where  it  is. " 

She  goes  up  lo  the  eighth  floor  and  gives 
the  guard  a  name,  then  waits  in  another 
small  room.  In  a  moment  a  thin  19-year-old 
kid  comes  in,  looking  groggy,  in  a  T-shirt, 
cords  and  slippers.  He  sits  down  and  stares 
at  the  floor,  hands  clasped  tight,  lids  half 
mast. 

"Willie.  Did  you  know  they  had  a  shooting 
in  the  South  End  last  week?  " 
"Nnnnn."  Neither  a  yes  or  a  no. 
"Are  you  ready  to  change  your  company?  " 
"Yeah,"  he  says,  barely  audible. 
"I'm     gonna     have     a    talk     with     your 
mother."  Ayers  says  sternly.  "I  know  your 
family    background.    I    know    what    your 
mother  wants  you  lo  do.  You  have  violated 
everything  you  were  supposed  to  do.  You 
are  so  hardheaded.  You  have  had  opportu- 
nities that  other  blacks  wish  they  had. " 

She  tells  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
judge,  explaining  what  he  wants  to  do  with 
his  life,  and  maybe  then  he  can  get  out  of 
jail. 

Then  she  goes  down  to  the  jail  cafeteria 
for  a  cup  of  coffee.  She  needs  a  break.  Us 
only  10:30  in  the  morning,  and  there's  a  lot 
of  work  still  lo  be  done. 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NE'WLY 
NATURALIZED  AMERICANS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 
Mr.  (ilLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sin- 
cere pleasure  that  I  congratulate  the  resi- 
dents of  New  York's  22A  Congressional  Dis- 
trict who  have  recently  chosen  to  become 
citizens  of  the  I  nited  States,  with  all  of  the 
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privileges,    freedoms,    and    responsibilities 
that  American  citizenship  entails. 

Our  Hudson  Valley  region  in  New  York 
State  is  proud  of  its  newest  citizens,  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  in  welcoming 
the  following  newly  naturalized  .Americans 
and  in  extending  to  them  our  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  and  prosperous  life  in  their 
new  homeland: 

Mr.  Leopoldo  Adeline  Abad.  Ms.  Teresita 
Marinas  Abad.  Mrs.  Pauzia  Abdul-Quader. 
Ms.  Melissa  Abrigo  Abordo.  Mrs.  Elnora 
Cruz  Abraham.  Mr.  Elva  Abreu,  Mr.  Ramon 
Antonio  Abreu,  Mr.  Enver  R.  Acevedo.  Ms. 
Chana  Ackerman,  I  s.  Cristina  Acosta, 
Mrs.  Fabiola  Acosta.  Mr.  Tindalo  Adaniel, 
Alba  &  Juan  Afif.  Mrs.  Santosh  Agarwal, 
Mr.  Satish  C.  Agarwal.  Mrs.  Helena  Guedes 
Agostinho.  Ms.  Marcia  Guedes  Agoslinho. 

Mr.  Paulo  Rodrigues  Agostinho.  Ms.  Dar- 
shan  Kaur  Ahluwalia.  Mr.  Horacio  Ahu- 
mada.  Ms.  Camie  Aine,  Mr.  Daniel  Elie 
Alam,  Elie  Payaz  Alam,  Payez  Elie  Alam, 
Mr.  Jean-Frederic  Elie  Alam,  Mrs.  Odette 
Saad  Alam,  Mr.  Charles  Jacquelin  Alexis. 
Mr.  Prosper  Alexis.  Bruce  Anthony  Alfero. 
Mr.  Syed  Hamid  All.  Mr.  Keld  Alstrup.  Mrs. 
Eleonor  Elizabeth  Alzate,  Mr.  Manuel  D. 
Amador. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marciano  Amador.  Mr. 
Riadh  Abdul-Majed  Ameen.  Mr.  Sergio 
Amendola,  Mrs.  Emanuela  Andreoli.  Mrs. 
Marie  Andruseczko.  Mr.  George  Angelakis, 
Jule  Ann  Antonecchia.  Mr.  Andres  Cruz  An- 
tonio, Ms.  Iluminada  Antonio,  Ms.  Esther 
Appel,  Mr.  Zev  Appel  Ernesto  B.  Arayata, 
Mrs.  Juliana  Arellano.  Mr.  Miguel  Angel 
Arellano,  Mrs.  Luz  Helena  Arias,  Mr.  Cesar 
Augusto  Amao. 

Ms.  Yvrose  Myriam  Assade,  Ms.  Marie 
Marline  Alisme,  Mr.  Lionel  Aurelien,  Ms. 
Yachel  Austerlitz,  Mr.  Herman  Gustavo 
Avango,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Itzhak  Avla  & 
Family,  Mr.  Chaim  Avla.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Aza- 
bache,  Ms.  Lai  Ho  Babel.  Mr.  Mohammed 
Solimon  Badr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamil  H.  Bahri, 
Ms.  Gwendolyn  Bailey,  Mr.  Joseph  Baptiste, 
Mr.  Broderick  Mendoza  Baquiran.  Mr. 
Joseph  Mendoza  Baquiran,  Mr.  Boleslaw 
Grzegroz  Baraniecki,  Ms.  Maria  Baraniecki. 
Ms.  Catherine  Barsoukoff. 

Ms.  Ofelia  Marzan  Bascon.  Giuseppe  Bat- 
taglia,  Mr.  Hans  Rudolf  Baumann.  Ms.  Mar- 
garet Patricia  Bayliss,  Ms.  Nocole  Bernabe 
Beauvais,  Ms.  Carlito  Florendo  Begonia,  Ms. 
Olivia  Begonia,  Ms.  Mariquita  Andaya 
Belen,  Mr.  Reggie  Calisen  Belen,  Mr.  Fran- 
cois Edner  Belizaire.  Ms.  Solange  Bellzaire, 
Ms.  Marlene  Bellamy,  Ms.  Edlyne  Bellevue. 
Mrs.  Bracha  Ben-Poral.  Ms.  Michal  Ben- 
Porat,  Ms.  Ofra  Ben-Porat,  Shalom  Ben- 
Porat,  Ms.  Alice  E.  Benjamin. 

Lucile  Benjamin,  Mr.  Dave  D.  Bergman, 
Mrs.  Rina  Bergman.  Mrs.  Santa  Librada 
Berisso.  Ms.  Devora  Berkowitz,  Ms.  Leah 
BerkowiU,  Mr.  Moshe  Berkowitz.  Ms.  Marie 
Tenemille  Bernadeau,  Mr.  Mario  Enrique 
Bernal.  Mr.  Yosef  Bernstein,  Mr.  Mahomed 
Suleman  Bhana,  Ms.  Noorjehan  Mahomed 
Bhana,  Mrs.  Parveen  Bhalti.  Ms.  Guna 
lakshmi  Sudarshan  Bhongir,  Mr.  Josef  E 
Bickel,  Mr.  Roger  George  Bilham,  Ms 
Elaine  Grey  Binns.  Ms.  Cirla  Birnhack. 

Mr.  Meir  Bilon,  Mrs.  Edwidje  Blanchard 
Mrs.  Helen  T.  Bodnar.  Mr.  George  Osei 
Bonsu,  Ms.  Marie  Jacqeuline  Boursiquol 
Ms.  Emilya  Braginsky.  Mr.  Yan  Braginsky 
Mr.  Vasile  Braguia.  Ms.  Christa  Brandt 
Mrs.  Catherine  Philomena  Brennan.  Ms 
Geraldine  Rose  Brennan.  Mr.  Thomas  An 
thony  Brennan.  Ms.  Certulia  Brice. 
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Ms.  Rivka  Buchinger.  Ms.  Helen  Adamis 
Buford,  Mr.  Francis  Bui,  Mrs.  Lucille  Bur 
kett-Hoffman.  Mr.  Ralph  Ahmad  Burrows. 
Ms.  Anat  Adika  Butrico.  Mrs.  Norma  Letitia 
Caamano.  Ms.  Marie  Jhovy  Cadet.  Mr.  Gio- 
vanni Cafiso.  Ms.  Lizetle  del  Carmen 
Camilo.  Mrs.  Edith  Eveline  Campbell,  Ms. 
Lisa  Campe,  Mr.  Edward  Sirabion  Canko- 
syan,  Ms.  Elsther  Cao.  Ms.  Giacomina  Car- 
netto,  Ms.  Teresa  Caruso.  Mr.  Miguel  Angel 
Casas,  Mrs.  Pilar  Casas,  Ms.  Lina  Castel,  Ms. 
Juana  Castillo,  Ms.  Conchita  Rosal  Cer- 
bolles,  Ms.  Cristela  Torres  Cerbollcs.  Ms. 
Walburga  Veronika  Cerillo. 

Mr.  ChiLeung  Chan,  Mr  Danny  Yu  Woo 
Chan,  Ms.  Kam  Fong  Chan.  Mr.  Michael 
Mun  Woo  Chan.  Mr.  Sik  Chtu  Chan,  Ms. 
Sara  Chui  Yin  Chan.  Ms.  Grace  Chang,  Ms. 
Jean  Arvilla  Chang.  Mr.  Michael  Chang. 
Mr.  Maurice  Christopher  Chang.  Mr.  Sung 
Yoon  Chang.  Mr  Yong  Pyo  Chang,  Mr.  Chi 
Kim  Chau  Ly,  Ms.  Neelam  Kumari  Chaud- 
hary,  Mr.  For  Chuan  Chen,  Mr.  Jimmy  E. 
Chen.  Ms.  Tina  Ming-Lee  Chen,  Ms.  Victo- 
ria Chen. 

Adam  Chris  Chenard,  Ms.  Ramona  To- 
Ying  Cheng.  Ms,  Galina  Cherepakhov.  Mr. 
Naum  Cherepakhov,  Lucienne  Michel 
Cheron,  Mrs.  Yuet  Ngor  Chin.  Mrs.  Maria 
Luisa  Chinchay.  Ms.  Christina  Lee  Chiu, 
Ms.  Maria  Chomyk,  Mr.  Simon  Chomyk, 
Mr.  Sameer  Choudhary,  Dong  Yung  Chu. 
Mrs.  Eun  Sook  Chu,  Ms.  Linda  Chiu-Feng 
Chu,  Mr.  Vincent  Wai-Ming  Chu,  Mr.  Yosik 
Chu,  Hye  Kap  Chung,  Mrs.  Myung  Soon 
Chung. 

Marcelo  Cichowsky,  Ms.  Gisela  Altagracia 
Martinez  Cintron,  Mr.  Antonio  CipoUaro. 
Mrs.  Elisa  Cipriano,  Mrs.  Rosa  Ciraco,  Ms. 
Dihna  Cohen,  Mr.  Efraim  Cohen.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour Cohen,  Mr.  Joseph  Guy  Colas,  Ms. 
Denise  Colin.  Ms.  Lourdes  Maria  Collado. 
Mr.  Henderson  Decourcey  Colymore,  Mrs. 
Bienvenida  Milagros  Concepcion  Suriel. 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Condello,  Mrs.  Rosa  Francis 
Cooper.  Ms.  Ivelisse  Cordero.  Mr.  Felix 
Corona,  Ms.  Elaine  H.  Corsbie. 

Mrs  Susan  Anne  Crawford,  Mr.  Antonino 
Croce,  Mr.  Manuel  Constantino  Cruz,  Mrs. 
Aida  Cuador,  Katherine  Marie  Cubisino, 
Ms.  Germaine  Cues,  Mr.  Jaime  Cuevas.  Ms. 
Jennifer  Joan  Cummings,  Ms.  Patricia 
Maureen  Cummins,  Ms.  Marie  Edna  Cuvilly. 
Mr.  Damiano  D'Aleo,  Mr.  Sebastiano 
D'Avella,  Ms.  Marie  Candid  Da  Silva  Dinis, 
Mr.  Mohammed  Ali  Dabaghchian  Zanjani, 
Mrs.  Nurys  Dago,  Mr.  Orestes  Benito  Dago, 
Ms.  Lurline  Myolda  Daley.  Ms.  Malherne 
Dardignac. 

Ms.  Charmaine  Deborah  Darling,  Ms. 
Cheryl  Ann-Marie  Davis,  Mr.  Hector  De 
Leon,  Mr.  Gerardo  De  la  Cruz  Francisco, 
Mr.  Pierre  Antoine  De  la  Deveze,  Mr.  Otta- 
vio  DeRose,  Mr.  Del'aurore  Roddy  Dela- 
grande'  Anse.  Mr.  Yves  Max  Delphin,  Mr. 
Joubert  Delsoin,  Ms.  Francesca  Demma,  Mr. 
Anthony  Demosthene,  Mr.  Joseph  Derlin, 
Mrs.  Nalini  Desai,  Mrs.  Dolores  Ruivo  Di- 
Biase.  Ms.  Maristella  DiDato.  Ms.  Fiordaliza 
Diaz.  Mr.  Julio  Diaz,  Ms.  Cyla  Shifra  Dirn- 
feld,  Mr.  Laiq  Ram  Dogra. 

Mr.  Ernesto  B.  Domingo.  Mrs.  Florinda 
Barrios  Domingo.  Mr.  Ricardo  Domingo, 
Mr.  Barnave  Dorante.  Ms.  Maria  Cuelemans 
Dorf,  Ms.  Gislaine  Dorismond.  Mr.  Vasile 
Dragut.  Mrs.  Cynthia  Doreen  Drakes,  Mr. 
Leroy  McDonald  Drakes.  Ms.  Roselys 
Drouinaud,  Mr.  Thomas  Dubuisson,  Mr. 
Cesar  Dulanto,  Mr.  Mieczyslaw  Duma,  Mr. 
Cesar  Olalia  Dural,  Ms.  Karine  Lina  Alta- 
grace  Duverger.  Mrs.  Anna  Dzebolo,  Mrs. 
Siel  Ping  Egn-Hong. 

Mrs.  Sara  Eidli.sz,  Ms.  Chaya  Chana  Ein- 
horn,  Mr.  Israel  Einhorn.  Mrs.  Asma  Elja- 
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mal.  Ms.  Margareth  Claudine  Ellis.  Mrs. 
Marcela  Elvir,  Ms.  Crislina  Ramos  Ennis. 
Mr.  Marc  Eshel,  Ms.  Delfia  Ana  Dilia 
Espinal,  Mr.  Simeon  Estiverne.  Mr.  Domen 
ick  Evangelisla.  Mr.  Vincent  Augustus 
Evans,  Ms.  Nora  FadI,  Zoltan  Farkas,  Ms 
Raffaele  Fascilla,  Mr.  Gabriel  Eugen  Fein- 
stein,  Mrs.  Margalit  Feinstein.  Ms.  Doril 
Feldman. 

Mr.  Mordechay  Feldman.  Mr.  Joseph 
Felix,  Mr.  John  Fenton.  Mr.  Jean  Vonel 
Pevrier.  Mr.  Louis  Clotaire  Fevrier.  Mr.  Sal- 
vatore  Filippone,  Ms.  Raymonde  FilsAime, 
Ms.  Susan  Mindy  Fleischmann  Schlussel, 
Mr.  Jean  Meriel  Fleurismond,  Ms.  Marlaine 
Fleurismond.  Ms.  Imelda  Fungo  Flocke.  Mr. 
Juan  Antonio  Florcs.  Mr.  Ralph  Alfred 
Flynn,  Mrs.  Maureen  C.  Foley,  Mr.  Kevin 
Wyndham  Foord,  Mr.  Francesco  Forgione, 
Ms.  Barbara  Formus.  William  Z.  Francis  & 
Family. 

Ms.  Miriam  May  Francis.  Mr.  Luis  Franco. 
Mr.  Jean  Patrice  Francois.  Ms.  Marie  Irma 
Francois.  Mr.  Roger  Francois,  Mrs.  Naomi 
Fried.  Mrs.  Elena  Friedman,  Mr.  Ix>uka.s 
Fytros.  Ms  Eileen  Philomena  Gagnon,  Ms. 
Ute  Edellraud  Gallert,  Ms.  Angela  Garcia, 
Mr.  Jose  Elias  Gracia,  Mr.  Jacques  Garcon, 
Mr.  Bernardo  Ga^telu,  Mr.  Herbert  Martin 
Gastelu.  Mr.  Martin  G.  Gatdula,  Ms.  Marcia 
Marie  Gayle,  Mr.  Pierre  Mane  Gelin.  Mrs. 
Carmel  Genadri. 

Ms.  Juana  Miledys  Genao.  Ms.  Betty 
Grace  Genato.  Ms.  Evelyn  George.  Ms.  Sara 
John  George.  Mr.  Rudy  Antonio  Germosen. 
Gil  Dalida  Gervacio.  Mr.  Jorge  Carlos  Gi- 
menez,  Mr.  Gerardo  Giordano,  Mrs.  Maria 
Crislina  Giordano,  Mrs.  Maria  Immacolata 
Giorgio.  Mr.  Carmine  Giuliano.  Ms.  Ninon 
Glaudin.  Mr.  Louis  Goddard,  Ms.  Halina 
Godlewska,  Ms.  Deborah  Ann  Gold.schmidt. 
Mr.  Ernst  Felix  Goldschmidt.  Mr.  Patrick 
Max  Goldschmidt. 

Mrs.  Renee  Goldschmidt,  Mr.  Anthony 
Gomes.  Mr.  Cecilio  Simbol  Gonzales,  Mrs. 
Flordeliza  Ignacio  Gonzales.  Mrs.  Georgina 
Maria  Gonzalez.  Ms.  Martha  Cecilia  Gonza- 
lez. Mr.  Rafael  Gonzalez.  Ms.  Zoila  Rosa 
Gonzalez.  Ms.  Claristene  Gordon.  Mr.  Glen 
roy  Wayne  Gordon,  Mrs.  Thelma  Gordon, 
Ms.  Raisa  Gottlieb,  Mrs.  Giovannina 
Grande,  Mrs.  Lynette  E.  Green,  Ms.  Marie 
Anne  Lyse  Guignard,  Mrs.  Maria  Guimar- 
aes.  Mr.  Bruno  Gulla.  Mrs.  Fiordaliza 
Guzman. 

Mr.  Socrates  Guzman.  Mrs.  Margaret  F. 
Haider.  Mr.  Tony  Hakanjin.  Ms.  Malky 
Hamburger.  Mrs.  Brigid  L.  Hand.  Mrs.  Mar- 
lise  Hanna  Marchand.  Mrs.  Veneta  Geor- 
gieva  Hanson.  Ms.  Jacqueline  Angela  Hard- 
ware, Mr.  Norik  Haroutounian.  Mr.  Abbas 
Hashemi,  Mr.  Victor  B.  Hatcher,  Ms.  Debo- 
rah Diane  Havner,  The  Hon.  Carl  Helstrom, 
Ms.  Edith  Mae  Hendricks,  Ms.  Anne  Marie 
Henriquez,  Ms.  Juana  Henriquez,  Mr.  Leo- 
poldo  Henriquez.  Mr.  Jude  Henry. 

Ms.  Eliza  Hercule,  Ms.  Maria  Elena  Her- 
nandez. Mrs.  Solveiga  Heukeroth.  Ms.  Mary 
Higgins.  Ms.  Sheila  Ho.  Ms.  Aurora  Hoczek, 
Mrs.  Young  Soon  Hong.  Mr.  Naftaly  Horo- 
witz. Mr.  Sean  Bernard  Howard.  Ms.  Mien 
Tzu  Huang,  Ms.  Dorothy  Melvena  Hugh. 
Mr.  Calvin  Aston  Trevor  Hunter.  Ms.  Cheryl 
Ann  Hunter,  Ms.  Julanne  Ruth  Patricia 
Hunter.  Mrs.  Constance  L.  Hyatt,  Ms.  Beth- 
saida  Hyppolite,  Mr.  Jean  Jacques  Hyppo- 
lite.  Ms.  Fe  Lero  Ikalina. 

Mr.  Augustine  Isernia.  Mrs.  Lolita  Bagay 
Isidro.  Mr.  Wa  lu.  Ms.  Larisa  Izraylovsky. 
Mr.  Mikhail  Izraylovsky,  Ms.  Marie  Florine 
Jobouin.  Mr.  Hildebert  Belliol  Jacquet.  Ms. 
Ilakumari  Janaksinh  Jadeja,  Mr.  Mustafa 
Gulamhusein  Jaffcr.  Mr.  Sadique  Mustafa 
Jaffer,  Mrs.  Sherbanu  Jaffer,  Mrs.  Marina 
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Jankuloski.  Ms.  Gloria  Victoria  Jara.  Mrs. 
Blanca  Maria  Jaramillo,  Mr.  Michel  Andre 
Ronsard  Jasmin.  Mr  Krrnizan  Jeanty.  Mrs. 
Falima  Kazim  Akber  Jes.sa.  Mrs.  Angela  Ji- 
menez, Mr  Julio  Leonardo  Jimenez. 

Mr.  Carlton  Roye  John.son.  Ms.  Jo.sefa 
Romulo  Johnston,  Mr.  Charles  Berresford 
Jordan.  Mr.  Eric  Robert  Joseph.  Mr.  Frito 
Joseph.  Ms.  Ketly  Joseph.  Ms.  Lina  Joseph, 
Ms.  Rosie  Francoise  Joseph.  M"".  Thomas 
Joseph  Joyce,  Mrs.  Soknan  Han  Jung.  Mr. 
Franz  Jurt.  Mr.  Youngho  Kae.  Mr.  Vinod 
Kumar  Kapoor.  Mrs.  Vijaya  Kathpalia.  Ms. 
Chava  Kaufman.  Mr.  Andrew  Patrick 
Keane.  Ms.  Ok  Jean  Keh.  Mr.  Jocob  Obi 
Kene. 

Mr.  Ari.sdages  Keshishian.  Mr.  Martin  Ke 
shishian.  Ms.  Nazeli  Keshishian.  Mrs.  Maryi 
Khachetoorian.  Ms.  Efrosina  Khaghani.  Ms 
Najm  Us  Sahar  Khan.  Mr.  Adolf  Khidekel, 
Mr.  Alec  Khidekel.  Mrs.  Lari.sa  Knidekel. 
Ms.  Natalya  Kibrik.  Mr.  Albor  Kilerciyan. 
Ms.  Sema  Kilcerciyan.  Mrs.  Barbara  Kim. 
Ms.  Sa  Suk  Kim.  Ms.  Soon  Ja  Kim.  Mr.  Su 
Hong  Kim,  Ms  Young  Hee  Kim 

Mr.  Yongsuk  Kim.  Ms.  Mary  Z.  King,  Ms 
Wallene  Leolyn  Kingston.  Ms.  Martha  Mo- 
lenar  Kirchner.  Mr.  Emil  Kleyman.  Ms.  Na 
talia  Kleyman,  Mr.  Gha";san  Lodersha,  Mr. 
Inyung  Kohng.  Mrs.  Ajsa  Kolenovic.  Mr. 
Boris  Kolesnik.  Ms.  Lari.sa  Kole.snik.  Ms. 
Maria  Kolesnik,  Ms.  Joanne  Korines,  Ms. 
Maria  Korines,  Mr.  Timothy  Korines,  Mrs. 
Athanasia  P  Kntzias,  Mrs.  Magdalena 
Kovacs,  Mr  Dov  Meir  Kroiser. 

Mr.  Mark  Kuperman.  Ms.  Trina  Kuper- 
man.  Ms.  Emily  Wei  Tan  Kwan.  Mrs.  Hyun 
Joo  Kwon,  Mr.  Mikhail  Ladnik.  Ms.  Nenel 
Ladnik.  Mr.  Pablito  Calongcalong  Ladra. 
Ms.  Corole  Mathelier  Lafleur.  Ms.  Marie 
Edith  Lafleur.  Mr.  Oman  Lafrance.  Ms.  Al- 
berte  Laguerre.  Mr.  Asok  Kumar  Lahiri.  Mr. 
Anthony  Lai.  Mr.  Hung  Chi  Lai.  Luce  St 
Neyade  Jean  Lambert.  Mr.  Evaris  Emman- 
uel Laratte.  Ms.  Tina  Tap  Yun  Lau.  Mr 
Lars  Olof  Laurell. 

Mr.  Huy  Quoc  Le.  Ms.  Philana  Le.  Mrs. 
Tran  Tu  Le.  Ms.  Chaya  Batya  Lebovits.  Ms. 
Donisia  Lisa  Lee-Hugh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chiu- 
Hsin  Lee,  Mr.  Don  Lee,  Mr.  John  Tae  Lee, 
Ms.  Lorna  Lee.  Ms  MyunK  Ok  Lee,  Mr. 
Robert  Shun-Hsiang  Lee.  Mr  Won  Kyoung 
Lee.  Mr.  Cazis  Legerme.  Mr.  Dimitrios  Leon- 
litis,  Mrs.  Marlene  Lesmo.  Mr  Nelson 
Edward  Lesmo,  Mr.  Simon  Eduarc-*'  L«smo, 
Mr.  Alexander  Liberman. 

Ms.  Frida  Liberman,  Mrs.  Yveti^  Marie- 
Jeanne  Librader.  Mrs.  June  Eun-Ai  Lim.  Mr. 
Hsueh  Wu  Lin,  Mr.  Michey  Chen  Foung 
Lin,  Ms.  Tish  Jean  Lin.  Mr.  Vittal  Rao 
Lingisetty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Khaim  Lisnyansky, 
Mr.  Edgar  Arluro  Lituma.  Ms.  Josephine 
Livia,  Mr.  Rafael  Lopez,  Ms,  Halina  Lopu- 
chin,  Ms.  Gertrudis  Estenia  Lora,  Ms.  Geor- 
gette Per  Louis.  Ms.  Marie  Jose  Gladys 
Louissaint.  Mr  Jose  Trinidad  Loveje.  Mr. 
Robert  Lozier.  Ms.  Anna  Mane  Lucas,  Mrs. 
Lydia  Arayala  Lucas. 

Mrs  Lena  l..  Lucio.  Ms.  Nicole  Lucio.  Mr 
Peter  Lucio,  Ms.  Mary  Ann  Luckman,  Mrs. 
Terry  Brigid  Lutlman,  Mr.  Hung  Minh  Luu. 
Ms.  Judith  Margaret  Ann  MacGuire.  Ms. 
Fredis  Estocapio  Macalisang.  Mr  Yann  Ma 
chard.  Mr.  Elio  Maddalena.  Ms.  Michele 
Maddalena.  Mr.  Tiovanni  Madera.  Mr.  Paul 
Malhew  Maliel,  Mrs.  Bertha  Rebecca 
Malka.  Mr.  Filomeno  S.  Manapat,  Mr  Nick 
Manetas.  Mr.  John  Marcellus,  Mr.  Alon 
Marom. 

Ms.    Silvana    Martelli,    Mr.    Juan    Miguel 
Dario  Martinez.  Ms.  Hagit  Ma.ss.  Mrs    Filo- 
mena  G.  Ma.stria.  Ms.  Mane  Lucirnne  Math- 
urin.    Mrs.    Grace    Matos.    Mr     Ft-lix    Mat 
thews,    Mr.    Lecent    Alderman    Matt  is.    Ms. 
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Marion  Anne  McGilvray,  Mrs.  Pamela 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  Horace  George  McLarly,  Ms. 
Philomena  Mary  McLoughlin,  Ms.  Lily 
Medor.  Mrs.  Flora  Mejia,  Ms.  Carmen  Zun- 
ilda  Mena.  Mr.  Gary  Menard.  Mr.  Teodoro 
Mennile. 

Mrs.  Eva  Emily  Mezei.  Mr.  Andre  Michae- 
lian.  Ms.  Zipora  Miles.  Ms.  Sonia  Miller. 
Mrs.  Susana  M.  Mirco.  Mr.  Pat  Misantonis, 
Mrs.  Maag  Milton,  Mr.  Raymond  Milton. 
Ms.  Naseem  A.  Mohgal.  Mr.  Leslie  Jean- 
Jacques  Moliere.  Mr.  Freddy  Molina,  Mr. 
Abbas  Momeni.  Mr.  Ali  Momeni.  Mr.  Rcnold 
Mompoini.  Mr.  Nicholaus  Monczyn.  Ms. 
Maria  Monterey.  Mr.  Ariosto  Moore.  Ms. 
Claire  Myrlo  Morbeth. 

Ms.  Josephine  Marie  Moreau.  Mrs.  Rosa 
Moreira.  Mrs.  Florencia  Moreno.  Ms.  Ruth 
Moreno.  Ms.  Ruth  Moreno.  Ms.  Kema  Zip- 
pora!  Morgan,  Mr.  Paul  Augustus  Morgan, 
Ms.  Movanie  Esmina  Morris,  Mrs.  Nicolelle 
Moucha,  Ms.  Oana  Patricia  Moucha,  Mr. 
Peter  Moya.  Mrs.  Imelda  Ann  Mulvey.  Mrs. 
Elda  Isoline  Munoz.  Mrs.  Mary  Murphy. 
Mrs.  Nazneen  Muslim,  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Musngi  Musngi.  Ms.  Marjorie  Renee  Najac. 
Ms.  Marie  Narcisse.  Ms.  Stennett  Baron 
Nathan. 

Ms.  Flora  Chaves  Navarro,  Mr.  SimpUcio 
Sioson  Navarro.  Mr.  Gregoire  Robelin 
Nelson.  Ms.  Marie  Solidad  Nelson,  Ms.  Le 
Nguyen,  Mr.  Tin  Xuan  Nguyen,  Mr.  Consta- 
dinos  Nianios,  Ms.  Dominique  Marie  Nico- 
las, Mr.  Antonio  Nov  Nike,  Mrs.  Rigaletta 
Nike.  Mr.  Mhill  NikoUaj,  Mr.  Karanja 
Edward  NJiiri,  Ms.  Foretle  Noisette,  Mr. 
Vogly  Noisette,  Ms.  Sarah  Sarayi  Nya- 
muswa,  Ms.  Marina  O'Connor,  M.s.  Lynda 
Ann  OKeefe,  Ms.  Lucrecia  Ochoa. 

Ms.  Alda  Maria  Oliveira,  Mr.  Jose  Joa- 
quim  Oliveira,  Ms.  Lucrecia  Mencias  Ordin- 
ario,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Irma  Orr,  Mr.  Fcdor  Ov 
chinnikoff,  Ms.  Zina  Ovchinnikoff,  Mr. 
Gregory  Ozuna,  Mr.  Eduardo  San  Juan  Pa- 
deron,  Ms.  Maria  Teresa  Paderon.  Mr. 
Gandharva  Ramaswamy  Padmanabhan,  Mr. 
Jaime  Alberto  Palacios,  Ms.  Hermosa 
Paman  Paderon,  Mr.  Carl  Pampolina.  Ms. 
Jenny  Lin  Lin  Pan.  Mr.  Simon  Siang-Tzu 
Pan.  Pathmini  Panchacharam.  Mr.  Sup- 
payah  Panchacharam.  Ms.  Argiri  Panlelis, 
Ms.  Altagracia  Paralla. 

Ms.  Smita  Parida.  Mr.  Alex  Park,  Ms. 
Myrtle  Cinderella  Parkes,  Ms.  Edna  Paster- 
nak, Mr.  Mordechai  Pasternak,  Mr.  Pra- 
.sanna  Almaram  Patale,  Mr.  Anilkumar 
Manibhai  Patel,  Mrs.  Mira  A.  Patel  Mrs. 
Sarojben  Anilkumar  Pale!  Mrs.  Sai  dhya 
Dhansukhlal  Patel,  Mr  .Jer  r.\  Eloy  Paz.  Mr. 
Abraham  Peled.  Mrs.  Y.idith  Pt-i-a.  Mrs 
Luisa  Pena.  Ms  Maria  Ramona  jVna.  Ms. 
Wei-Li  Peng.  :/^  M.irtlia  Peia'.a.  Mrs. 
Luisa  R.  Pereira 

America  Perez  Ms.  P-'lricia  Paz  Abn! 
Perez,  Mrs.  Quai:  Cu  Huynh  Phung,  Mr. 
Frantz  Pierr. -Jean.  Ms.  Chantale  Pierre. 
Mr  Maxo  Pierre,  ilT.  Gerard  Pilorge.  Mr. 
Dimas  Antonio  Pimcntel.  Mr.  Ricardo  An- 
thony Pinhciro.  Mr.  Giovanni  ristoia.  Ms. 
Maria  Ines  Pl<ites.  Mr.  Marino  Antonio  Po- 
lanco,  Caroline  Joan  Ponz.ni,  Ms,  Teresa 
Eva  Porte.  Mr  George  Paul  Pradas,  Mrs. 
Malena  Carmen  Praino,  Mr.  Sanjay  Pra- 
kash. 

Mr.  Louis  Presla  Vincenza  Presta.  Ms. 
Aime  Puron.  Mrs.  Elvira  Puron.  Mr.  Enrique 
Puron,  Mr.  Juan  Quijada.  Ms.  Thelma  Qui- 
jada,  Mrs.  Margaret  Rader.  Mr.  Vicente  Ra- 
mirez-Brilo,  Mr.  Carlos  Ramirez,  Mrs.  Digna 
Dinorah  Ramos,  Mr.  Rajendra  Jivubha 
Rana.  Chytanya  P  Rangaiah,  Thejomani 
Rangaiah.  Ms.  Maria  E.  Raquel,  Ms.  Nupur 
Nayan  Raval,  Mrs.  Elaine  Anastasia  Reid. 
Mr.  Gladstone  Reid. 
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Mrs.  Migdalia  Reluzco,  Mr.  Ruben  Bara- 
das  Remigio,  Ms.  Julia  Reyes,  Mr.  Fernando 
Reynallli,  Mrs.  Irma  Dionisia  Rivero.  Ms. 
Milagros  Caridad  Rivero,  Ms.  Norisia  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Audley  Hugh  Robiiison,  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Ferreira  Rodrigues,  Ms.  Noemia 
Maria  Rodrigues,  Ms.  Concepcion  Santos 
Rodriguez,  Mr.  Julio  Rodriguez,  Ms.  Liliana 
Rodriguez,  Mr.  Orlando  Panergo  Rodriguez, 
Mr.  Tomas  DeJesus  Rodriguez,  Mr.  Gerald 
Joseph  Rogers,  Efraim  Dario  Diaz  Rojas. 
Mr.  Jomary  Antonia  Rojas. 

Mr.  Ernesto  Oscar  Romano,  Ms.  Jo.se- 
phine  Isernia  Romano,  Mrs.  Candelaria  B. 
Romero,  Mr.  Agustin  Buenaventura 
Romulo,  Mrs.  Gina  Rosales,  Mr.  Andree 
Rose  Eloi,  Mr.  Daniel  Rosenfeld.  Ms.  Malka 
Rotenslreich,  Mrs.  Palmira  Esleves  Sa,  Mr. 
Michel  Sabba,  Ms.  Celia  Mercado  Sagullo. 
Mr.  Mohan  Singh  Saini,  Ms.  Surjil  Kaur 
Saini,  Ms.  Mercedes  Saint-Cloud,  Ms.  Ketly 
Saint-Vil,  Ms.  Marie  Chantale  Saintil.  Ms. 
Cira  Saiz.  Ms.  Elvia  Nelly  Salazar. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Sam.  Mr.  Nicanor  David 
Samson.  Mr.  Cesar  Orlando  Sanchez.  Ms. 
Maria  Mercedez  Sanchez.  Mr.  Carlos 
Sancho.  Ms.  Miryam  Alexandra  Sancho.  Ms. 
Roza  Sandel.  Mrs.  Margarela  Sandmann. 
Ms.  Angela  Ynes  Rodriguez  Santos,  Mr. 
Alvin  Bernard  Ceasar  Fonacier  Santos.  Ms. 
Josephine  Delos  Santos.  Ms.  Nely  Altagracia 
Santos.  Ms.  Virginia  Guevarra  Santos.  Mr. 
Andre  Ernst  Sanz.  Mr.  Joao  Pedro  Sara- 
bando.  Ms.  Paula  Saraiva.  Ms.  Ana  Maria 
Sarmiento. 

Ms.  Kamlesh  Kumari  Sawhney.  Mr. 
Suman  Kumar  Sawhney.  Mr.  Vasile 
Sbengheci.  Mrs.  Brenda  Isabel  Scher.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Scher.  Mrs.  Johanna  L.W.  Schiff. 
Aliza  Schild.  Ms.  Brilta  I.  Schulz.  Mr.  Cora- 
zon  Domingo  Schutlenberg.  Susan  Wile 
Schwarz.  Ms.  Marva  Evadney  Scott.  Mr. 
Svein  Ole  Sedeniussen.  Clive  Segal.  Mrs. 
Martha  Lilia  Seminalore.  Ms.  Lalisha  Mi- 
chele Raymond  Senat,  Pralish  Mahendra 
Shah. 

Mr.  Rajendra  Kantilal  Shah.  Mr.  Mo- 
hamed  All  Sheriff.  Ms.  Bluma  Shmuel.  Ms. 
Irma  Shlerenberg,  Mr.  Markus  Shteren- 
berg.  Mr.  Adam  Sidor.  Ms.  Maria  Anna 
Sidor.  Mr.  Anthony  Gerard  Sieverding,  Ms. 
Lorna  Marcia  Simpson  Silberbush,  Ms.  Lu- 
zenda  Farm  Silva.  Ms.  Marie  Remone 
Simeon.  Ms.  Marie  Renee  Simon.  Mr.  Avlar 
Singh.  Mr.s  Baldev  Kaur  Singh.  Mrs.  Elsa 
Cuevas  i^iikcn.  Ms.  Haydee  Marcela  SkoUar, 
M.S.  EsteDt   »mall. 

Ms.  Ann  Marie  Smith.  Ms.  Beata  Barbara 
Smoron,  Ms.  Eva-Maria  Sommer.  Mr.  Lutz 
Somrner.  Ms.  Kwanjai  Ratanavonase  Sook- 
vibul,  Mrs.  Marie-Louise  Sorhaindo,  Mr. 
Juan  R.  Soriano,  Ms.  Barbara  Mathilde 
Sosser.  Mr.  Gordon  G.  Spence.  Mrs.  Rivka 
Spielrnan,  Mr.  Jean-Claude  St.  Cloud,  Mr. 
Pierre  Monet  St.  Vil,  Mr.  Agostino  Stag- 
liano.  Mrs.  Elisabetla  Slagliano,  Ms.  Eliza- 
beth Standish,  Miss  Zipora  Stein,  Miss  Kim- 
berlee  Stern. 

Ms.  Cipora  Stockhamer.  Mr.  Jehoshua 
Stockhamer,  Miss  Sara  Slolesbury.  Mrs. 
Judith  Strulovic.  Ms.  Mirka  Sludnicka,  Mr. 
Zdenek  Sludnicka,  Ms.  Tania  Slutman,  Mr. 
Chiang  Sung,  Mr.  Suraphongs  Suphatran- 
and,  Mr.  Ramon  Antonio  Suriel,  Mr.  Loreng 
Pacis  Tacadena,  Ms.  Pauline  Elaine  Taylor, 
Mr.  Troy  Guy-Luis  Theodore  Taylor,  Ms. 
Lourdes  Almeda  Tedesco.  Mr.  Antonio 
Testa,  Mrs.  Daksha  Jyotin  Thaker. 

Mr.  Dalton  Dwighl  Thomas,  Ms.  Mary 
Thomaskulty,  Mr.  David  Hsiung  Ting.  Mr. 
Wilson  Zoen  Gee  Ting.  Ms.  Ivonne  Tirro. 
Mr.  Peter  Tolenlino.  Ms.  Visilacion  Ranchez 
Tolentino.  Ms.  Sciencia  Torshon.  Mr.  Louis 
Theart  Touzin.  Ms.  Marie  Marline  Trevil. 
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Ms.  Sue-Jen  T.sai-Chen.  Mr.  Chi  Hong 
Tsang,  Ms.  Marisa  Chui  Mec  Tsang.  Mrs. 
Belkis  Fatma  Tugal.  Ms.  Ana  Maria  Auxilia- 
dora  Uribe,  Mr.  Suavi  Dogan  Usluca. 

Mr.  Giovanni  Vairo.  Mrs  Marisa  Vairo. 
Ms.  Marjorie  Valbrun.  Mr.  Domenico  Va- 
lenle,  Mr.  Luis  Valenzeula,  Ms.  Teodosia  Va- 
lenzuela,  Mr.  Victor  Valenzuela,  Mr.  Ro- 
lando A.  Valle.  Mr.  Hai  Van  Nguyen.  Mr. 
Yusuf  Venjara.  Ms.  Venice  Verdieu.  Mr. 
Bruno  Vesuvio,  Ms.  Martha  Vidueira,  Mrs. 
Mercedes  Julia  Villaflor,  Mr.  Antonio  Vil- 
lanueva,  Ms.  Josephine  Baltazar  Villanueva, 
Mrs.  Maria  Cruz  Villegas,  Mr.  Alberto  Vi- 
loria.  Mr.  Jovencio  Ronquillo  Viloria. 

Ms.  Caren  Vilson,  Mrs.  Miriam  Georgina 
Vinas,  Ms.  Ivorine  Virgo,  Mr.  Ernest  S. 
Voyard,  Mrs.  Eveline  Voyard,  Ms.  Naina 
Tara  Vunnam,  Mrs.  Wendy  Patricia  Wailhe, 
Mr.  Paramjil  Singh  Walia,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  Walker,  Mrs.  Ana  Dolores  Walters, 
Mr.  Luis  A.  Walters,  Ms.  Adina  Wallzer,  Ms. 
Cindy  Ruey-Tsang  Wang,  Mr.  Howard 
Tsung  Haou  Wang,  Mr.  Karl  Ke-Lu  Wang, 
Ms.  Kathy  Kuei-Hwa  Wang,  Mr.  John 
Joseph  Ward,  Ms.  Rose  Ward,  Ms.  Shahla 
Weg,  Mr.  David  Weiss.  Ms.  Edith  Weiss,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eliezer  Weisz,  Mr.  Young  Whi 
Kim. 

Ms.  Barbara  Millicenl  Wilkins,  Honor  R. 
Williams,  Ms.  Nellie  Marcia  Melody  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Daniel  Kamwah  Wong.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jen-Chun  Wu.  Mrs.  Shen  P.  Wu,  Ms. 
Kei  Yamamolo,  Mr.  Yoshihiro  Yamazaki, 
Mr.  Leon  Luna  Yasay,  Ms.  Chang  Young. 
Mrs.  Parvin  Youssefyeh.  Mr.  Raymond 
Youssefyeh.  Mr.  Juan  Francisco  Yumart. 
Mr.  Anatoly  Zabludovsky,  Mr.  Michelel 
Zamor,  Mr.  Wiklor  Donal  Zarczynski,  Ms. 
Sarit  Georgia  Zeidman,  Mr.  Tibor  Zelig.  Ms. 
Yanina  Zeltser.  Mr.  German  Zhuravlev.  Ms. 
Iffal  ZiauUah. 

Ms.  Hilda  Celeste  Franjul  de  Gomez.  Mr. 
Macario  Arabejo  de  la  Paz.  Mr.  William 
Raul  Hernandez,  Sheila  Neier. 


DICK  ARCARA  TESTIFIES 
BEFORE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 


HON.  JACK  F   KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 

Mr.  KEMP.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
testimony  of  Erie  County  District  Attorney 
Richard  J.  Arcara  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee's  Crime  Subcommittee  on 
September  12.  198.5.  Mr.  Arcara's  extensive 
experience  and  excellent  record  in  the  area 
of  law  enforcement,  a.s  well  as  his  role  with 
the  National  Districl  .Attorney's  Associa- 
tion, make  him  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  money  laundering. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consid- 
er Mr.  Arcara's  thoughtful  suggestions  con- 
cerning this  matter. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Testimony  of  Richard  J.  Arcara 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Crime  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Richard 
Arcara.  I  am  a  former  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  western  district  of  New  York 
and  the  districl  attorney  for  Erie  Couiiiy. 
Buffalo.  New  York  and  I  speak  to  you  today 
on  behalf  of  the  National  District  AUorneys 
Association.     Our     association     represents 
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6.300    local    prosecutors    from    around    the 
country. 

W(>  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dross  our  concerns  regarding  the  various 
money  laundering  bills  which  you  consider 
today.  My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  those 
proposed  legislative  changes  which  would 
create  the  new  crime  of  money  laundering 
and  to  forfeiture  proceedings.  The  Na- 
taional  District  Attorney's  Association's  pri- 
mary concerns  are  that  the  legislation  be 
broad  enough  to  provide  the  Government  a 
most  effective  tool  to  combat  organized 
criminal  groups,  from  drug  trafficking  rings 
to  more  traditional  organized  crime  (fami- 
lies), yet  narrow  enough  to  avoid  cumber- 
some, unnecessary  and  undesirable  intru- 
sions into  matters  of  State  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  you  have  our 
latter  concern  in  mind  when  you  offered 
House  Resolution  1474.  You  eliminate  the 
intrusive  aspects  of  the  legislation  by  in- 
cluding as  a  crime  only  those  transactions 
involving  a  financial  institution.  You  fur- 
ther limit  the  scope  of  the  proposed  crime 
by  including  those  transactions  involving 
property  derived  from  a  crime  under  the 
Rico  statute.  In  so  limiting  the  offense.  H.R. 
1474  avoids  the  possibility  of  Federal  intru- 
sion into  the  province  of  the  State.  I  think 
that  all  parties  would  agree,  however,  that 
organized  crime  does  not  confine  its  money 
laundering  operation  to  financial  institu- 
tions, nor  does  organized  crime  limit  its  ille- 
gal but  profitable  operations  to  violation  of 
the  Rico  statute.  While  we  understand  that 
rationale  for  these  restrictions,  we  feel  that 
the  desired  harmony  with  State  law  may  be 
achieved  through  means  which  would 
afford  the  Federal  Government  a  greater 
opportunity  to  assail  money  laundering  op- 
erations. 

While  the  administration's  proposals.  H.R. 
2785  and  2786.  attempt  to  provide  the  Gov 
ernment  with  the  ability  to  strike  at  virtual- 
ly all  money  laundering  operations,  we  feel 
that  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's legislation  may  result  in  unintend- 
ed Federal  intrusions  into  crimes  which  are 
better  suited  to  State  prosecution.  Specifi- 
cally, any  crime  involving  the  transfer  of 
money,  checks,  or  other  monetary  instru- 
ments could  be  considered  a  money  launder- 
ing "transaction  "  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  A  theft,  a  robbery,  a  bad. 
forged  or  altered  check  would  become  a 
Federal  money  laundering  offense. 

We  came  not  to  criticize,  but  to  offer  con- 
structive alternatives  which  may  reconcile 
the  two  important  concerns  of  Federalism 
and  effective  law  enforcement.  Firstly,  we 
recommend  as  an  alternative  to  the  limita- 
tion in  scope  to  Rico  offenses  that  the  pro- 
hibited transaction  be  defined  in  such  a 
manner  that  State  crimes  would  not  consti- 
tute a  "transaction."  Perhaps  the  transac- 
tion could  be  defined  as  a  voluntary,  non- 
fraudulent  transaction  between  the  parties. 
This  should  eliminate  conflict  with  existing 
State  laws.  As  an  additional  safeguard,  we 
recommend  that  a  jurisdictional  threshold 
be  imposed,  such  as  a  $10,000  minimum,  in 
the  definition  of  the  proscribed  transaction. 
This  limit  should  not  hinder  the  money 
laundering  legislation's  effectiveness,  since 
the  Federal  Government  lacks  the  resources 
to  pursue  smaller  incidents.  Also,  it  is  un- 
likely that  organized  crime  would  engage  to 
any  great  degree  in  laundering  operations 
smaller  in  size. 

Secondly,  we  recommend  that  the  offen.se 
include  the  laundering  of  money  obtained 
from  State  crimes.  Since  little,  if  any.  State 
regulation  exists  in  this  area,  and  since  the 
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control  of  organized  crime  is  historically 
and  logically  an  area  for  Federal  legislation, 
we  feel  comfortable  with  the  application  of 
the  proposed  money  laundering  offense  to 
the  illicit  proceeds  of  State  crimes. 

Finally,  we  are  quite  concerned  that  the 
forfeiture  provisions  of  the  administration's 
proposals  could  lead  to  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  State  forfeiture  proceedings. 
Currently,  approximately  one  half  of  the 
States  provide  for  the  forfeiture  of  proceeds 
of  illicit  activities.  It  would  cause  serious 
discord  between  the  Federal  and  State  en- 
forcement agencies  if  Federal  agencies  were 
allowed  to  institute  proceedings  which 
would  conflict  with  State  forfeiture  actions. 
Therefore,  if  this  committee  is  inclined  to 
include  a  forfeiture  provision,  we  would 
urge  you  to  codify  a  policy  granting  defer- 
ence to  State  forfeiture  laws  or  at  the  very 
least,  prohibiting  Federal  preemptions  of 
previously  initiated  State  forfeiture  pro- 
ceedings. I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and 
stand  ready  to  answer  questions. 


DAV  OPPOSES  GRAMM-RUDMAN- 
HOLLINGS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
many  of  ua  in  the  Houxe  and  Senate  sup- 
port the  objective  of  Tiscal  responsibility 
and  the  elimination  of  the  Federal  deHcit. 
it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  so-called 
Gramm-Kudman-Hollings  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be. 
As  passed  bv  the  Senate,  the  proposal 
would  certainly  eliminate  the  Federal  defi- 
cit by  1991.  It  would  do  so,  however,  on  the 
backs  of  the  underprivileged  and  unfortu- 
nate in  our  society.  This  vehicle  to  balance 
the  budget  is  rigged  with  a  time  bomb  that 
will  destroy  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  argue 
in  the  letter  I  insert  into  the  C0NGRE.SS10N- 
AL  Re(ORI)  that  the  Cramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  amendment  would  unfairly  discrimi- 
nate against  some  2.2  million  service-con- 
nected disabled  American  veterans.  The 
DAV  correctly  points  out  that  in  our  quest 
to  deal  with  the  Federal  deficit  we  cannot 
permit  the  wholesale  pillaging  of  legitimate 
and  essential  social  programs. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Washington.  DC.  October  10.  1985. 
Gramm/Rudman/Hollincs  Balanced  Budg- 
et Amendment  Has  Broken  This  Nation's 
Commitment  to  its  Disabled  Veterans 
Dear   Member:    Our   nation's    2.2   million 
service-connected  disabled  veterans'  disabil- 
ity compensation  payments  will  be  cut  by 
3%  immediately  and  almost   2S%  over  the 
next    five    years.    In    addition.    11.000    VA 
health  care  personnel  will  be  terminated  if 
the     Senate-passed     Gramm/Rudman/Hol- 
lings    so-called     "balanced    budget    amend- 
ment" is  accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

As  you  know,  this  measure  was  stampeded 
through  the  Senate  and  slaps  the  burden 
for  reducing  the  federal  deficit  squarely  on 
the  backs  of  this  nation's  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families,  while,  at  the  same  lime, 
leaving  Social  Security  intact. 


October  16,  1985 

While  the  DAV  has  no  quarrel  with  any 
fair  proposal  that  seeks  to  remedy  our  na- 
tions  economic  problems,  we  are.  however, 
adamantly  opposed  to  any  measure  that 
fails  to  treat  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans comparably  with  any  other  categories 
of  federal  beneficiaries. 

Clearly,  the  Gramm/Rudman/Hollings 
balanced  budget  amendment  proposes  dis- 
parate treatment  for  our  nation's  disabled 
veterans. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  one  and  one- 
quarter  million  members  of  the  DAV  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
reject  the  Gramm/Rudman/Hollings 
amendment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  H.  Linden.  Jr.. 
\ntuinal  Commander. 


ON    "REAGAPOLICy  AND  THE 
POOR 


HON,  R'^RFRT  '~\RCIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  share  a  letter  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. She  is  a  charming  senior  citizen  who 
is  socially  conscious  and  is  also  a  Social 
Security  recipient.  Her  personal  experience, 
a  part  of  which  is  conveyed  in  the  letter, 
can  provide  us  with  valuable  insight. 

While  President  Reagan  gladly  slashes 
funds  from  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  more 
of  our  fellow  citizens  suffer  from  hunger. 
Indeed,  my  constituent,  with  a  keen  eye, 
conveys  dire  distress  at  seeing  men  "taking 
food  from  the  garbage  bags  in  front  of  res- 
taurants." 

President  Reagan  pours  a  colossal, 
nearly  incomprehensible,  amount  of  money 
into  the  .National  Defense  Program  and 
cares  very  little  for  desperately  needed 
social  programs.  Are  defense  needs  truly 
met?  If  so.  where  is  the  defense  for  the 
poor? 

My  constituent  lives  in  a  maelstrom  of 
proverty.  She  suffers  poverty  everyday  of 
her  life  and  has  done  so  even  before  Rea- 
gan's election.  I  ask  you:  Is  thi.M  a  person 
who  is  supposedly  better  off  than  before,  as 
President  Reagan  consistently  argues  about 
the  status  of  the  poor? 

What  has  happened  to  the  ideal  of  help- 
ing our  neighbors  when  they  are  in  dis- 
tress? What  has  happened  to  the  close  com- 
panions of  democarcy.  thai  of  sharing 
bread  when  there  is  little,  that  of  looking 
foward  to  a  brighter  future? 

My  constituent  and,  no  doubt,  millions 
like  her  have  little  hope  for  the  future.  Vet. 
she  graciously  thanks  us  all  for  stopping 
the  President  from  freezing  Social  Security 
benefits.  Clearly,  she's  grateful  for  the  little 
we  can  do. 

I  hope  we  all  remember  this  letter  when 
we  vote  on  issues  reflecting  on  the  plight  of 
the  needy. 

I  appeal  to  the  President's  sense  of  hu- 
manity and  compassi<m. 

The  letter  follows: 


October  16,  1985 

September  28.  1985. 

I  thank  you  for  remembering  my  birth- 
day. I'm  grateful  to  Congress  for  not  letting 
President  Reagan  freeze  Social  Security. 
Some  of  us  get  very  little. 

Im  concerned  about  unemployment  and 
crime.  Since  Reagan  became  President,  he 
cut  out  a  lot  of  .social  programs.  I've  seen 
men  taking  food  from  garbage  bags  in  front 
of  restaurants.  It's  very  sad.  My  son  com- 
pleted computer  programming  and  can't 
even  get  a  job  in  that  field. 

The  next  time  we  have  an  election.  I  hope 
a  Democrat  wins  because  they're  for  the 
poor  and  not  the  rich.  The  building  I  live  in 
is  city  owned.  It  used  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
agents  and  it  became  rundown.  Now  the 
city  is  fixing  the  building  and  the  apart- 
ments. It  will  be  better  to  live  here.  There  is 
not  place  to  move  to. 

I  appreciate  your  newsletter.  Keep  them 
coming.  I  enjoy  them. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Geneva  Warley. 

Bronx.  NY. 


UNFAIR  TAXATION  OF  PENSION 
PLANS  AND  RETIREMENT  BEN- 
EFITS 

HON,  CARRULL  HLBBAKD,  JK, 

Of  KtNTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  Hl'BBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  are  currently  deliberating  tax 
reform  proposals.  I  have  received  a  timely 
letter  from  one  of  my  constituents,  H. 
Samuel  Spradling  of  my  hometown  of  May- 
field,  KY,  who  is  manager  of  Mayfield's 
J.C.  Penney  Co. 

Sam  Spradling  is  opposed  to  changes  to 
the  income  tax  code  which  will  limit  the 
amount  a  person  can  contribute  on  a  tax 
deferred  basis  to  his  or  her  savings  and 
profit  sharing  plan.  He  is  also  opposed  to 
other  changes  that  will  adversely  affect  a 
person's  retirement  benefits. 

I  agree  with  my  constituent's  comments 
about  these  proposals.  I  urge  my  collcugues 
to  read  his  excellent  comments.  The  letter 
to  me  from  Sam  Spradling  follows: 

August  28.  198S. 
Congressman  Carroll  Hubbard. 
2182     Raybum      House     Office     Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Carroll:  I  am  writing  to  voice  my 
concern  over  the  Treasury  Two  Tax  Propos- 
als, as  regards  changes  which  will  affect  re- 
tirement benefits. 

The  proposed  changes,  as  I  understand 
them,  would  liin:t  the  amount  which  the 
participant  can  contribute  on  a  tax  deferred 
basis  to  my  company  s  Savings  and  Profit 
Sharing  Plan.  Chant;fs  would  also  limit  the 
amount  which  the  Company  contributes  to 
this  plan.  Changes  would  also  abolish  the  10 
year  averaging  provision,  taxing  the  lump 
sum  distribution  at  retirement  as  current 
year  income. 

I  cannot  understand  the  logic  of  this  pro- 
posal in  a  time  in  which  we  have  a  national 
debt  beyond  comprehension,  largely  due  to 
individual  dependence  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  their  personal  needs. 
This  proposal  if  pas.sed  will  only  remove  the 
incentive  for  our  associates  and  others  to 
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provide    for   themselves   in   the   retirement 
years. 

Although  I  agree  with  the  proposal  in 
principle.  I  must  take  exception  to  this  part 
of  the  propo.sal  in  particular. 

Much  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to 
give  incentive  to  the  American  taxpayer  to 
provide  for  retirement  needs,  and  not 
depend  entirely  on  Social  Security.  Medic- 
aid, and  Medicare,  plus  other  Government 
programs  to  provide  for  him. 

I  would  hate  to  see  this  incentive  re- 
moved, and  millions  of  taxpayers  become 
disenchanted  with  Retirement  Savings  Pro- 
grams, becoming  more  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  for  them 
that  which  they  could  have  provided  for 
themselves. 

I  am  personally  counting  on  you  to  vote 
the  voice  of  thousands  in  Kentucky  who  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  this  proposal,  and 
which  will  add  a  continuing  burden  on  the 
Federal  Budget  for  years  to  come.  Your  vote 
is  needed  NOW.  to  help  provide  for  the 
needs  of  this  and  future  generations,  by  en- 
couraging them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

I  offer  you  my  help  and  support,  in  any 
way  possible,  to  defeat  this  proposal. 
Sincerely. 

H.  Samuel  Spradling. 
Manager.  J.C.  Penney  Co..  Inc. 


KEEPING  AMERICA  STRONG 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

t_jr    I  .Ki-ii-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 


Mr.  .MATSn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1409,  military  construction 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  mili- 
tary construction  package,  put  together  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Installations  and  Facilities, 
benefited  from  the  great  leadership  of 
Chairman  Dellums. 

We  from  the  Sacramento  area  are  very 
proud  of  our  bases  and  concerned  about 
their  having  the  resources  and  facilities  to 
do  their  jobs  as  well  and  economically  as 
possible. 

1  endorse  the  miliUry  construction  legis- 
lation as  it  presently  stands  before  the 
\inh<c  of  Representatives.  However,  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  conference  omit- 
ted une  important  provision,  that  of  the  Lo- 
gistics Systems  Operations  Center  at 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reinstate  that  funding  in  confer- 
ence. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
letter  i  have  received,  in  support  of  the  Lo- 
gistics Systems  Operations  Center,  from 
Maj.  C.eri.  Dewey  K.K.  Lowe,  former  com- 
mander at  McClellan. 
The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
McClellan  AFB.  CA.  July  19.  1985. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Matsui, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Matsui:  Soon  you  will  be  consid- 
ering Military  Construction  Authorizations 
for  FY86  in  joint  committee.  As  you  do.  I 
ask  that  you  keep  in  mind  the  mission  of 
McClellan  AFB.  and  the  importance  of  the 
Logistics  Systems  Operations  Center  to  that 
mission. 
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As  one  of  the  five  Air  Logistics  Centers  in 
the  Air  Force  Logistics  Command.  McClel- 
lan AFB  must  render  critical  support  to  lo- 
gistics systems  contributing  to  the  readiness 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Many  of  these  systems 
are  not  as  visible  as  the  aircraft  which  popu- 
late   other    bases;    however,    the    complex 
radar     systems,     electronic     warfare     and 
counter  measures  devices,  world-wide  com- 
munications equipment  and  aircraft  embed- 
ded computers  serviced  at  McClellan  AFB 
are  no  less  critical  to  a  complete  national 
defen.se  posture.  The  operation  of  managing 
these    logistics    systems    is    a    monumental 
challenge,  and  one  which  can  only  be  met 
successfully  and  cost  effectively  by  automat- 
ed data  processing  equipment  (ADPE).  The 
ADPE  must,  in  turn,  be  housed  in  a  facility 
that  provides  adequate  space,  security  and 
an  efficient  layout.  The  weakest  link  in  this 
chain  of  technological  support  at  McClellan 
AFB  is  the  building,  which  is  a  scattered 
conglomeration  of  former  warehouses.  The 
existing    facilities    are    poorly    configured, 
physically  impossible  to  secure  to  current 
standards,  and  incapable  of  supporting  the 
growth    of   expanding   systems.    Failure    to 
provide  the  facility  will  curtail  the  ability  to 
support  new  ADPE  for  managing  weapons 
systems  and  logistics  programs  affecting  the 
entire  Air  Force.  It  will  also  derail  a  major 
improvement   in    information  security   and 
exposure  to  terrorist  action. 

The  rapidly  expanding  technology  sup- 
port which  McClellan  AFB  is  tasked  to  pro- 
vide makes  it  crucial  that  this  facility  be 
provided.  The  project  is  supported  by  the 
Administration's  current  budget  and  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee:  however. 
it  was  omitted  from  the  Senate's  authoriza- 
tion bill,  due  only  to  budgetary  constraints. 
I  am  confident  it  merits  your  support  for  re- 
tention in  the  joint  conference.  If  I  may  be 
of  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me  or  members  of  my  staff. 
Sincerely. 

Dewey  K.K.  Lowe. 
Major  General.  USAF. 

Commander. 

I  believe  that  the  other  projects  at  the 
three  Sacramento  bases,  agreed  to  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  are 
equally  essentisl  to  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  our  conventional  forces. 

The  bill  includes  two  facilities  at  Mather 
Air  Force  Base:  A  life  support  equipment 
building  and  an  accounting  and  finance 
building. 

Currently,  life  support  equipment  for  air- 
craft crews  at  Mather  AFB  is  stored  in  four 
separate  substandard  buildings.  These 
structures  have  become  increasingly  inad- 
equate to  protect  sensitive  and  sophisticat- 
ed equipment. 

The  accounting  building  is  in  similarly 
unsatisfactory  condition.  The  environment 
is  inadequate  for  the  expensive  computers 
housed  inside. 

The  Sacramento  .\rmy  Depot.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  in  need  of  *4..t  million  for  an  expand- 
ed electro-optics  facility.  The  depot  is  the 
Army's  principal  base  for  repair  and  main- 
tenace  of  night  vision  systems,  thermal  im- 
aging systems,  laser  rangefinders,  and  laser 
target  designation  systems.  In  the  next  few 
years,  it  will  be  the  prime  maintenance 
center  for  a  number  of  related  systems.  The 
principal  structure  housing  this  work  was 
built  in   1946.   It  makes  no  sense  U>  house 
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more  than  $40  million  worth  of  Henxitive 
text  and  calibration  machinery  under  old. 
leakv  wooden  roofs.  This  bill  will  provide 
an  adequate  shelter. 

Another  worthy  project  in  the  committee 
report  is  a  new  facility  to  service,  adjust 
and  test  microwave  communications  and 
tactical  radar  equipment.  The  major  repair 
of  this  equipment  is  now  beinK  done  in 
three  trailers  and  an  old  plywood  barn. 
What  is  needed  and  is  provided  in  this  bill 
iii  one  facility  in  which  to  locate  all  of  the 
repair  functions  for  this  equipment.  That 
buildinf;  will  serve  to  protect  the  test  and 
repair  machinery  adequately  and  to  shield 
the  microwave  radiation  and  sensitive 
siKnal  information  from  damage. 

The  committee  report  requests  five 
projects  at  our  largest  facility.  .McClellan 
.'\ir  Force  Ka.se.  totaling  almost  $.'>>  million. 
We  from  Sacramento  are  pleased  that 
.McClellan  is  being  recognized  as  the  only 
Air  Force  facility  for  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  aircraft  on  the  west  coa.st. 

Three  of  the  McClellan  projects  concern 
buildings  where  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  airplanes  is  performed:  One  build- 
ing is  where  work  on  airborne  and  ground 
generators  and  electromechanical  compo- 
nents is  being  done,  the  second  building  is 
for  electronic  warfare  and  communications 
components  and  the  third  building  is  for 
automated  data  processing.  The  three  func- 
tions are  currently  performed  at  more  than 
30  buildings  on  the  base,  separated  by  as 
much  as  3  miles. 

Because  McClellan  is  a  massive  industri- 
al complex,  it  needs  an  up-to-date  facility 
for  occupational  medicine.  That  function  is 
currently  performed  in  a  string  of  World 
War  ll-era  buildings.  A  new  clinic  can  pro- 
vide primary  care  for  the  active  duty  per- 
sonnel at  the  base  and  appropriate  care  for 
the  large  number  of  employees. 

The  construction  work  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  hush  house  will  relieve  noise  prob- 
lems on  the  west  side  of  the  base  and  allow 
increa.sed  jet  engine  testing  in  that  area  of 
the  base. 

I  regret  that  funding  for  a  regional  waste 
water  reclamation  system  was  cut  from  the 
.McClellan  request  for  fiscal  year  1986.  I 
testified  at  hearings  before  the  Readiness 
Subcommittee  on  the  problem  of  toxic 
wastes  at  military  bases.  The  objective  is  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  clean  up  exist- 
ing contamination  and  prevent  it  in  the 
future.  This  is  not  a  problem  which  lends 
itself  to  deferred  solutions.  The  growing 
production  of  water,  used  in  the  plant  and 
treated,  simply  cannot  continue  to  be  per- 
mitted to  flow  into  small  ground  streams:  it 
needs  to  be  conducted  into  the  local  sewage 
system. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
leadership  of  the  .Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  Subcommittee  on  Military  Installa- 
tions and  Facilities.  During  the  relatively 
brief  period  of  time  in  which  I  have  served 
as  the  elected  representative  of  the  citizens 
of  Sacramento  in  Congress  I  have  seen  nu- 
merous improvements  at  our  bases.  Kach  of 
these  improvements  have  enhanced  the 
readiness  of  our  conventional  forces 
through    increased    productivity    and    im- 
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proved  morale  among  the  people  who  work 
in  those  facilities. 


October  16,  1985 

colana,   .Mfonso   Roman.  Dr.   Elena  Scam- 
bio,  Barbara  Thomas,  and  Junius  Williams. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  COLLEGE 
DEDICATES  GYMNASIUM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JER.SEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  a 
very  important  institution  in  my  home  dis- 
trict. F^ssex  County  College  will  hold  a 
week-long  open  house  to  acquaint  the 
people  of  Fssex  County  with  its  educational 
programs.  Two  dedications  will  highlight 
the  week's  ceremonies — the  new  physical 
education  building  and  day  care  center  at 
the  main  Newark  campus,  and  the  newly 
expanded  West  Fssex  Extension  Center  in 
West  Caldwell. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  participating  in 
the  dedication  of  the  physical  education 
building  on  .Monday,  October  21.  Essex 
County  College  has  functioned  for  seven- 
teen years  as  an  open  admissions  institu- 
tion providing  quality  education  at  an  af- 
fordable cost.  There  are  currently  6,000  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  the  main  campus  in 
Newark  and  at  satellite  centers  throughout 
the  county.  The  college  has  maintained  a 
dedication  to  excellence  in  education,  with 
academic  programs  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  diverse  needs  of  h  diverse  student 
body.  In  all  its  activities,  Essex  County  Col- 
lege strives  to  consider  the  needs  of  each 
student,  and  to  prepare  them  for  life's 
future  challenges. 

The  new  gymnasium  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  Essex  County  College.  Even  without 
such  a  facility,  Essex  County  College  has 
produced  an  impressive  athletic  achieve- 
ment record,  including  21  championship 
teams  in  track  and  men's  and  women's  bas- 
ketball. Eight  student  athletes  from  Essex 
County  College  track  teams  nave  partici- 
pated in  Olympic  competition,  and  many 
others  have  gained  all-.\merican  honors  in 
soccer,  track,  and  basketball. 

Now,  with  this  fine  new  physical  educa- 
tion building,  we  can  look  to  an  even  more 
impressive  athletics  program.  The  pursuit 
of  excellence  at  Essex  County  College  will 
be  furthered  by  this  new  facility. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
salute  some  of  the  people  responsible  for 
making  F^ssex  County  College  the  fine  in- 
stitution it  is  today.  First  of  all.  President 
A.  Zachary  Yamba.  provides  outstanding 
leadership,  and  is  the  guiding  force  behind 
the  college.  Another  employee  of  Essex 
County  College  is  my  dear  friend,  Connie 
Woodruff,  who  brings  tremendous  commit- 
ment and  professionalism  to  the  college's 
public  relations  department.  .\nd  all  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  share  a 
deep  sense  of  dedication  to  Es.sex  County 
College:  Clara  Dasher,  chairperson  of  the 
board  of  trustees;  .Ann  Cooper,  vice  chair- 
person; Sarah  Bost,  secretary-treasurer; 
and  board  members  Frank  .Alexander, 
Alwin  .Arce.  Stephen  F^delstein.  Thomas  Er- 


JCRC  STATEMENT  ON 
APARTHEID 

HON    AILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 

.Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  29.  19H.i.  thousands  of  Phila- 
delphians  took  part  in  a  rally  to  express 
their  outrage  at  the  evils  of  the  South 
Africa  system  of  apartheid.  The  rally — and 
counterparts  across  the  Nation — was  spon- 
sored of  the  National  .Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center. 

I  offer  for  the  RECORD,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
remarks  by  one  participant  at  the  rally.  Mr. 
Barry  I'ngar.  a  respected  Philadelphia  at- 
torney who  serves  as  president  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  of 
(ireater  Philadelphia: 

Remarks  by  Barry  Ungar 

We  in  the  Jewish  community  well  under- 
stand what  apartheid  means.  We  well  un- 
derstand what  it  means  to  be  singled  out, 
because  of  your  birth,  for  deprivation,  for 
persecution,  and  even  for  death.  We  know 
what  it  means  when  others  do  not  realize 
that  all  you  want  for  your  family  is  what 
they  want  for  their  family— freedom  and 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  shaping  of 
your  own  future— and  most  importantly,  the 
right  to  equal  dignity  to  which  all  of  God's 
children  are  entitled. 

That  is  why.  over  5  years  ago.  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia publicly  called  for  a  common  struggle 
against  apartheid,  declaring  'thai  the 
South  African  apartheid  system  is  incom- 
patible with  our  traditional  tielief  in  the  dig- 
nity of  all  humans  and  our  commitment  to 
secure  full  freedom  for  every  man.  woman 
and  child.  We  find  the  concept  that  a  per- 
son's rights  and  status  in  society  can  be  de- 
fined by  his  birth  to  be  totally  repugnant." 

And  that  is  why  over  5  years  ago  all  of  the 
major  national  Jewish  organizations  and 
HI  Jewish  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  publicly  reiterated  and  reaf- 
firmed their  unanimous  and  total  denuncia- 
tion of  apartheid  as  repugnant  to  Jewish 
tradition  and  incompatible  with  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Jewish  community  to  equali- 
ty and  equal  Justice  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  nationality  or  sex. 

And  that  is  why  the  Jewish  Community  in 
South  Africa  itself  has  publicly  recorded, 
and  I  quote  "its  support  and  commitment  to 
justice,  equal  opportunity  and  removal  of  all 
provisions  in  .the  laws  of  South  Africa  which 
discriminate  on  grounds  of  color  and  race, 
and  rejects  apartheid." 

Apartheid  is  a  sin  and  an  abomination.  It 
is  a  sin  and  an  abomination  not  only  for  the 
despicable  principle  upon  which  it  is  based, 
but  also  because  it  brings  so  much  pain  and 
suffering  to  real,  individual,  human  beings. 
There  are  many  brave  people  who  risk  their 
freedom  and  their  very  lives  to  resist  this 
oppressive  regime.  We  must  resist  with 
them.  As  Eli  Wiesel  has  said,  Without  such 
resistance,  we  would  all  be  accomplices." 
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RADIO  FREE  AFGHANISTAN 
'         BEGINS  SERVICE 

HON.  0LYMP1\  J.  SNOWE 

0>    MAINt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that,  on  October  1,  19H5,  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  began  a  new 
service  broadcasting  to  Soviet-occupied  Af- 
ghanistan. Radio  Free  Afghanistan  has 
beromt-  a  reality. 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  re- 
mains the  most  blatant  example  of  aggres- 
sion in  the  world  today.  Immediately  upon 
invading  the  country  in  1979,  Soviet  forces 
murdered  the  .Afghan  head  of  slate  who 
had  invited  them  in.  The  Soviets  then  in- 
stalled their  own  puppet  government,  which 
continues  to  exist  only  because  of  the  more 
than  100,1)00  Soviet  troops  still  in  Afghani- 
stan. But  because  of  the  fierce  Afghan  re- 
sistance, the  Soviets  have  become  bogged 
down.  They  feel  confident  of  their  control 
only  over  the  handful  of  major  cities  in  Af- 
ghanistan. But  even  in  the  cities,  including 
the  capital  of  Kabul,  resistance  is  strong, 
making  life  perilous  for  the  occupying 
forces. 

This  fact  was  broadcast  to  the  people  of 
Afghanistan   on   Radio   Free   Afghanistan's 
first  day  of  operations.   In  addition  to  re- 
porting the  Soviets'  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
regain  control  of  the  town  of  Khost.  the  Af- 
ghans learned  that  a  Soviet  transport  plane 
near   Kabul   had   been   downed,  and   heard 
c(mfirmation  of  rumors  of  a  rocket  attack 
against  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  the  demoli- 
tion  of  a  depot   in   Kabul.   It   is   revealing 
that  in  the  democratic  Republic  of  Afghani- 
stan, the  only  objective  source  for  news  on 
the  war  comes  from  outside  of  the  country. 
As   the   ranking   Republican    member   of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Operations,  I  was  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  surrogate  home  broadcasting  to 
Afghanistan  similar  to  the  highly  respected 
services   provided   to   the  Soviet-dominated 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  by  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty.  During  hearings  on 
legislati(m    reauthorizing    the    activities   of 
the  Board   for  International   Broadcasting, 
we  were  informed  that  Afghanistan  was  not 
on  the  list  of  countries  legally  considered 
Soviet-occupied  nations.  Without  such  des- 
ignation,  broadcasts   to   Afghanistan    were 
prohibited.    The    Department    of   State    au- 
thorization bill,  which  passed  Congress  in 
July,   corrected   this   glaring   omission.    As 
the    Member   who   offered   the   amendment 
permitting  broadcasting  to  Afghanistan,  it 
is  gratifying  that  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty  acted  swiftly,  and  had  Radio  Free 
Afghanistan  on  the  air  the  first  day  the  leg- 
islation took  effect. 

Throughout  history,  truth  has  always 
been  tyranny's  greatest  enemy.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  delectation  of  my  col- 
leagues the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  official 
news  service.  T.ASS,  to  the  initiation  of 
radio  broadcasting  to  Afghanistan: 
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Inciting  Enemies  of  the  Revolution 
(By  TASS  Commentator  Pyotr  Parkhitko) 
Moscow.  September  30,  1985. -Disinfor- 
mation is  Washington's  favorite  trick  used 
whenever  it  wants  to  justify  its  policy  of 
terror  in  interstate  relations— the  policy 
spearheaded  against  national  liberation 
movements.  The  latest  proof  of  that  is  the 
report  that  a  new  radio  station,  provocative- 
ly calling  itself  "Free  Afghanistan  Radio" 
and  payrolled  by  the  United  States,  begins 
its  broadcasts  from  Munich,  West  Germany, 
starting  from  October  1. 

Why  should  the  White  House  start  a  new- 
operation  in  its  "undeclared  war"  on  sover- 
eign Afghanistan?  That's  because  the  reali- 
ty in  that  country  contradicts  the  picture 
which  U.S.  propaganda  is  trying  to  spread. 
The  Democratic  Republic  of  Afghanistan 
made  a  notable  headway  in  economic  devel- 
opment and  in  the  social  sphere.  The  high 
jirgah  of  frontier  tribes  held  in  Kabul  re- 
cently took  note  of  the  growing  unity  of  the 
Afghan  people  and  its  determination  to 
defeat  the  forces  of  international  imperial- 
ism and  internal  reaction.  Refugees  de- 
ceived by  western  mass  media  are  returning 
home  by  the  thousands.  Former  counter- 
revolutionaries down  arms  and  take  the  side 
of  the  people's  government.  Despite  intimi- 
dation and  terror,  the  peasants  who  re- 
ceived land  from  the  people's  government 
for  their  free  use  are  unwilling  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  bandits  sent  into  Afghani- 
stan from  Pakistani  territory. 

All  this  contradicts  the  plans  of  the  White 
House  which  prods  the  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution into  staging  new  operations  against 
the  legitimate  authorities  and  the  people  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Afghanistan, 
and  provokes  a  military  conflict  in  the 
region.  That  is  why  in  a  bid  to  intensify  the 
anti-Afghan  campaign  Washington  chose  to 
spend  the  taxpayer's  money  in  order  to 
fund  another  lie-mongering  radio  station. 

For  the  eighth  year  now  the  Afghan 
people  is  successfully  building  a  new  life  and 
is  courageously  countering  the  designs  of 
imperialism  and  reaction.  And  no  radio  sta- 
tion financed  by  Washington  can  reverse  by 
means  of  lies  and  slander  the  ongoing  devel- 
opment of  sovereign  and  democratic  Af- 
ghanistan. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  RE- 
TIREMENT OF  THE  REVEREND 
JAMES  E.  JONES 
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Over  the  years.  Reverend  Jones  has  been 
actively  involved  in  summer  remedial  class- 
es for  elementary  school  children;  coordi- 
nated a  food,  clothing,  a  book  and  medical 
suppl>  drive  for  the  people  of  Hattiesburg, 
MS;  brought  high  school  graduates  to  Los 
Angeles  for  a  college  education;  counseled 
gang  leaders  and  their  followers;  and  main- 
tained church  classes  for  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

Reverend  Jones  also  served  on  the  Los 
Angeles  School  Board  from  1965  through 
1969,  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
board  in  1968.  During  his  tenure  he  »as  a 
forceful  leader  in  advocating  programs  that 
promoted  educational  excellence  within  the 
school  system  and  encouraged  academic 
achievement  by  LA  students. 

A  member  of  numerous  religious  and 
civic  groups.  Reverend  Jones  exemplary  or- 
ganizational and  leadership  skills  found 
additional  outlets  in  his  work  as  an  innova- 
tor of  Project  IMAGE;  advisor  and  support- 
er of  the  exceptional  Children's  Founda- 
tion; consultant  to  the  Rockefeller  Fund  on 
Seminary  Recruitment:  playwright,  director 
and  producer  of  Religious  Readers'  Thea- 
ter; and,  as  a  lecturer  and  spiritual  leader 
at  various  college  campuses. 

Even  though  he  is  retiring,  I  am  certain 
Reverend  Jones  will  remain  a  vibrant  force 
in  Los  Angeles  and  in  his  ministry.  His  ac- 
complishments at  Westminster  and  in  the 
Southern  California  community  will  always 
be  remembered,  and  will  serve  as  the  yard- 
stick by  which  the  rest  of  us  will  forever 
measure  our  own  sense  of  purpose. 

Rev.  James  E.  Jones  is  a  thinker,  a 
dreamer,  and  a  doer.  In  acknowledging  the 
accomplishments  of  his  service  to  God  and 
community,  1  give  special  recognition  to  a 
human  spirit  we  should  all  strive  to  emu- 
late. 

I  join  his  wife,  Mimi.  his  children,  Roger, 
Judith,  and  Lois,  and  his  three  grandchil- 
dren, Nicole,  David,  and  Matthew,  in  wel- 
coming him  to  a  well-deserved  retirement, 
and  echo  the  sentiments  of  his  friends  in 
wishing  him  the  very  best  as  he  begins  this 
new  chapter  of  his  life. 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  26. 
198.5,  the  family  and  friends  of  Rev.  James 
E.  Jones  will  honor  his  36  years  of  service 
to  the  Los  Angeles  community  at  a  retire- 
ment luncheon  to  be  held  at  the  Airport 
Marriott  Hotel.  I  join  them  in  wishing  him 
a  happy  and  fulfilling  retirement,  and 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
brief  glimpse  of  the  man  we  have  long  ad- 
mired and  respected. 

Pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Reverend  Jones  has  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  parish- 
ioners. His  wise  counsel  and  patient  guid- 
ance has  been  a  welcome  and  constant  in- 
fluence in  the  everyday  decisions  made  by 
citizens  of  the  Westminister  community. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTA- 
TION LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  Ntw    1 uRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, legislation  to  correct  an  oversight 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Code  that  has  severely 
affected  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  administer  the  Loan  Guarantee 
Program  for  I'.S.-flag  vessels  and  fishery 
facilities.  This  proposal  was  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  is 
related  to  a  similar  bill  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  I  have  also 
introduced  today. 

Pursuant    to    the    Loan    Guarantee    Pro- 
gram (title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
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of  1936)  the  Government  fcuorantees  obliKa- 
tions  to  finance  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioninfc  of  I'.S.-flaK 
vessels.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
administers  the  program  for  I'.S.-flaK  com- 
mercial vessels,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  similar  authority  with  respect  to 
fishini;  vessels  and  fishery  facilities.  The 
availability  of  title  \I  aid  in  fmancinK  vari- 
ous vessel  construction  and  related  projects 
has  provided  an  incentive  for  modernizing 
and  expanding  our  merchant  fleet  and  fish- 
in({  industry.  The  title  XI  Froffram  has  at- 
tracted capital  from  private  investors  on  a 
long-term  basis,  because  the  purchaser  of 
title  XI  guaranteed  obligations  knows  that 
if  the  shipowner  or  facility  owner  does  not 
pay  the  obligations,  the  I'.S.  (Government 
will.  This  debt  capital  would  not  otherwise 
be  available  to  applicants  for  title  XI  guar- 
antees, except  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
and  with  much  shorter  maturities,  or  would 
not  be  available  at  all. 

The  security  of  the  (iovernment  for  issu- 
ing a  title  XI  guarantee  is  usually  a  pre- 
ferred mortgage  on  the  vessel  or  a  realty 
mortgage  on  the  fishery  facility.  When 
there  is  a  default  by  a  shipowner  or  a  facil- 
ity owner  on  a  title  XI  obligation,  the  Sec- 
retaries are  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
outstanding  obligations,  and  generally  will 
foreclosure  on  the  ship  mortgage  at  an  ad- 
miralty foreclose  sale  or  on  the  realty 
mortgage  at  a  foreclosure  sale. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Code— Public  Law  9i>-,i9K,  approved  No- 
vember 6,  197H — section  70.1  of  the  act  of 
July  1,  1H9K,  prohibited  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  from  enjoining  the  Secretaries  from 
foreclosing  on  a  vessel  mortgage  of  a 
debtor  shipowner.  The  Bankruptcy  Code 
did  not  continue  the  Secretaries'  absolute 
immunity  from  these  bankruptcy  stay  pro- 
visions. Instead,  the  Secretaries,  as  well  as 
other  secured  creditors  with  interests  in 
various  types  of  transportation  equipment, 
are  now  only  entitled  to  partial  immunity 
from  a  stay  in  chapter  11  reorganizations. 
However,  the  class  of  vessels  to  which  par- 
tial immunity  applies  was  inadvertently 
limited  to  certain  inland  and  domestic  ves- 
sels regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Corami.ssion. 

Moreover,  almost  all  of  the  ves.sels  cur- 
rently covered  by  title  XI  guarantees  are 
not  ICC-regulated  inland  and  domestic  ves- 
sels. As  a  result,  the  enactment  of  chapter 
11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  removed  the 
Secretaries'  authority  to  seek  relief  from 
the  bankruptcy  stay  or  injunctive  powers 
for  vessels  used  as  security  for  a  title  XI 
guarantee.  The  consequence  is  that  both 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  are  now  blocked  by 
the  automatic  stay  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  from  f<ireclosing  on  their  title 
XI  security  for  vessels  and  must  resort  to 
the  time-consuming  and  often  arduous  pro- 
cedure required  to  seek  relief  from  the  stay 
under  section  362  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

At  a  time  when  significant  parts  of  the 
maritime  and  fishing  industries  are  under- 
going economic  strain,  losing  the  ability  to 
foreclose  in  a  timely  manner  on  the  mort- 
gages   taken    as    security    for    the    title    XI 
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guarantee  has  further  exacerbated  an  al- 
ready bad  siluati<in.  In  addition,  with  re- 
spect to  vessels  in  default,  most  of  these 
vessels  are  being  operated  by  their  owners 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Courts  with  little  or  no  capital  cost  to 
cover,  and  they  are  causing  significant 
injury  to  those  operators  who  continue  to 
honor  their  financial  commitments.  This 
has  resulted  in  widespread  rate  cutting  and 
has  compounded  the  financial  difficulties 
in  the  maritime  industry,  increasing  the 
risk  of  further  title  XI  defaults. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
addresses  these  problems  by  restoring  some 
of  the  protection  accorded  the  Secretaries 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  9.>- 
n9X.  The  bill  would  amend  section  1110  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  extend  partial  im- 
munity from  the  automatic  stay  to  credi- 
tors with  preferred  ship  mortgages  or  mort- 
gages on  fishery  facilities.  It  would  broad- 
en the  class  of  vessels  included  within  the 
exemption  to  all  vessels  potentially  covered 
by  title  Xi  guarantees.  The  shipowner  in 
chapter  11  bankruptcy  who  has  defaulted 
on  title  XI  obligation  will  be  entitled  to 
continue  to  use  the  vessel  for  60  days. 
Thereafter,  such  continued  use  would  be 
permitted  only  if  the  debtor  cures  all  of  the 
outstanding  defaults.  This  includes  all 
amounts,  for  example,  advances,  full  pay- 
offs, or  assumption  payments,  paid  by  the 
Government  under  a  title  XI  loan  guaran- 
tee as  a  result  of  the  default. 

Section  1110,  as  amended  by  this  bill,  will 
not  conflict  with  the  Secretaries'  obliga- 
tions to  the  bondholders  or  noteholders 
under  the  Title  XI  (Guarantee  Program.  It 
will,  however,  correct  an  unintended  exclu- 
sion from  the  automatic  stay  provision  and 
in  so  doing,  greatly  enhance  the  Secretar- 
ies' abilities  to  foreclose  on  a  security  for  a 
title  XI  guarantee  in  the  event  of  a  default. 
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.Mr.  Fl'STER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  we 
gain  insight  into  the  lives  of  others  through 
the  shock  that  comes  from  witnessing  stark 
tragedy.  I  believe  this  is  demonstrated  by 
the  reaction  of  many  compassionate  Ameri- 
cans to  news  of  the  landslides  and  floods 
that  have  afflicted  Puerto  Rico  with  stag- 
gering loss  of  life.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
emergency  assistance  which  the  Federal 
(Government,  private  agencies,  and  individ- 
uals have  given  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
thousands  of  homeless  survivors. 

We  may  never  know  how  many  people 
were  actually  killed.  Probably  around  .500. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  these  were  very 
poor  people,  living  in  a  dangerous  situated 
shantytown  in  poverty  so  grim  that  it 
cannot  help  but  tug  at  the  hearts  of  more 
fortunate  Americans. 

But  this  tragedy  should  also  be  viewed 
from  a  larger  perspective.  The  harsh  fact  is 
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that  these  |>eople — fathers,  mothers,  and 
children — died  because  they  were  too  poor 
to  afford  decent  housing,  and  because 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  too  poor  to  construct 
all  the  h<iusing  its  people  need.  Some 
200,000  .American  citizens  are  forced  to  live 
in  such  shantytowns.  Most,  if  not  all.  are 
among  the  23  percent  of  Puerto  Ricans  who 
are  unemployed.  \'ery  properly,  the  over- 
whelming policy  thrust  of  (Governor  Rafael 
Hernandez  Colon  and  his  government  is  to 
create  new  jobs,  so  our  people  can  lead  a 
decent  and  productive  life,  free  from  the 
misery  and  dangers  of  such  shantytowns. 

During  the  past  months.  I  have  been 
trying  to  convey  to  my  colleagues  the  im- 
portance to  Puerto  Rico  of  retaining  sec- 
tion 936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
rather  than  eliminating  or  modifying  it  in 
an  ill-considered  attempt  t<i  achieve  tax 
reform.  I  have  argued  that  any  change  in 
section  936  would  deprive  Puerto  Rico  of  a 
tested  and  vital  tool  to  cope  with  its  very 
adverse  economic  circumstances.  Last 
week,  the  terrible  natural  disaster  suffered 
by  Puerto  Rico  dramatized  the  fragility  of 
the  island's  economic  infrastructure  and 
the  fearful  vulnerability  of  many  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

The  description  offered  by  the  New  York 
Times  article  on  October  11  titled  "Shanty- 
towns Termed  Widespread  in  Puerto  Rico" 
helps  explain  the  vehemence  of  my  plea  not 
to  hit  Puerto  Rico  with  a  so-called  reform 
that  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  our  ef- 
forts to  cope  with  the  very  difficult  eco- 
nomic and  social  situation  we  face  today.  It 
reads  in  part: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  11.  19851 

Shantytowns  Terimed  Widespread  in 
F^UERTO  Rico 

Tens  of  thousands  of  poor  Puerto  Ricans 
are  living  in  unhealthy  and  dangerously  sit- 
uated shantytowns  like  the  one  that  was 
struck  by  a  landslide  here  four  days  ago. 
Government  officials  and  housing  experts 
said  today. 

The  communities  of  squatters,  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  pay  any  amount  of  rent, 
have  sprouted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  is- 
land's main  cities. 

Many  of  them  cling  perilously  to  steep 
hillsides,  as  did  the  community  of  Mameyes 
on  the  northern  edge  of  this  city.  The  land- 
slide early  Monday  morning  literally  wiped 
it  off  the  earth,  burying,  the  authorities 
say.  as  many  as  500  people.  Others,  built  of 
castoff  scraps  of  lumber  and  tin  by  people 
who  often  have  not  even  heard  of  building 
codes,  sprawl  across  river  flood  plains  and 
low-lying  coastal  strips  where  tidal  flooding 
is  common. 

Aides  to  Gov.  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon 
and  other  Government  officials  estimated  m 
interviews  today  that  more  than  200.000 
people  lived  in  the  shantytowns  built  here, 
as  in  many  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Africa  and  Asia,  by  people  who  abandoned 
the  countryside  m  search  of  better  jobs  and 
were  unable  to  fina  affordable  housing. 

For  many  government  officials,  the  disas- 
ter at  Mameyes  has  served  to  underscore 
the  gravity  of  Puerto  Rico's  incrfasinKly  .se- 
rious housing  shortage.  Some  officials  .say 
that  as  many  as  250,000  new  housing  units 
are  needed  to  eliminate  the  shantytowns 
and  ease  the  crowding  in  more  siib.stanlial 
housing  acro.ss  the  island 
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Mayor  Dapena  .said  Ponce's  housing  short 
age  was  clo.sely  related  to  the  economic  de- 
cline of  the  city  that  followed  the  clo.sing  of 
the  oil  refinery  here  and  numerous  small 
byproducts  factories  in  1980  and  1981.  Some 
government  officials  estimate  that  unem- 
ployment rate  is  up  to  nearly  50  percent  and 
they  said  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
people  were  receiving  food  stamps  and  other 
kinds  of  Federal  aid. 

The  Mayor  said  he  had  created  an  agency 
to  try  to  attract  industry  and  that  a  project 
for  growing  citrus,  mangoes  and  other  fruit 
had  recently  been  started.  He  .said  the  city, 
with  a-ssistance  from  the  government  in  San 
Juan,  was  investing  $30  million  in  tu  port, 
hoping  it  would  be  a  center  for  Caribbean 
trade. 

■If  we  can't  solve  our  economic  problem," 
he  said,  no  matter  what  we  do  in  housing, 
people  will  still  be  scratching.  People  won't 
be  able  to  pay  even  a  minimum  amount  for 
housing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  dear  colleagues,  I  ask  you. 
in  light  of  the  already  difficult  conditions 
in  the  island,  does  it  make  sense  to  under- 
mine the  only  mechanism  of  hope  and 
social  rehabilitation  that  Puerto  Rico  has? 
Does  it  make  human  or  economic  sense  to 
eliminate  section  936,  a  proven  tax  incen- 
tive to  spur  development,  under  the  guise 
of  saving  negligible  dollars  while  running 
the  risk  of  plunging  Puerto  Rico  into  even 
deeper  poverty  and  despair? 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  the  Puerto  Rican 
(Government  and  people  had  all  the  tools 
needed  for  improving  their  economy  and 
living  standards — of  which  section  936  is 
first  and  foremost— they  still  face  a  formi- 
dable job.  requiring  unrelenting  tenacity 
and  energy.  The  instrinsic  handicaps  under 
which  the  island  labors  are  formidable,  in- 
cluding probably  the  heaviest  pressure  in 
the  world  of  population  against  livable 
space  and  resources.  Even  with  decades  of 
effort,  our  per  capita  income  has  risen  to 
only  one-third  the  average  in  the  continen- 
tal Cnited  States. 

Retaining  section  936  as  an  essential  tool 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  struggle  of  3.5  mil- 
lion American  citizens  living  in  Puerto 
Rico  who  are  fighting  for  a  decent  life  and 
for  an  end  to  shantytowns.  Amid  the  suf- 
fering and  shock  in  our  hard-hit  island, 
Puerto  Ricans  more  than  ever  are  deter- 
mined to  work  to  create  jobs  that  would 
end  the  need  for  people  to  live  in  such  pov- 
erty and  danger. 

Without  the  help  of  section  936,  Puerto 
Rico  has  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  its 
uphill  fight  against  poverty.  With  it,  it  has 
at  least  a  good  fighting  chance.  We  need 
and  deserve  that  chance,  a  chance  which 
(  ongress  can  provide  by  retaining  section 
936. 


THE  SYNFUELS  ENERGY 
DINOSAUR 
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Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  impor- 
tant and  well  written  article  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Energy.  John  S.  Herrington.  In  this 
Wall  Street  Journal  piece,  the  Secretary  de- 
velops a  cogeni  artrumenl  for  clo-iing  down 
the  poorly  managed  and  misguided  Syn- 
fuels  Corporation. 

Back  in  July,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives started  the  process  of  killing  the  SEC 
by  adopting  my  amendment  to  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  by  an  overwhelming 
margin,  312  to  111.  Even  though  the  House 
clearly  demonstrated  its  opposition  to 
spending  more  Federal  funds  on  Synfuels 
projects,  the  Corporation  Board  of  Direc- 
tors has  arrogantly  proceeded  to  award 
millions  in  price  supports  for  the  most 
questionable  projects,  and  this  wanton 
spending  may  continue  before  the  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  to  close  the  Synfuels 
tap  for  go<»d. 

In  my  27  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
House,  I  have  never  observed  such  disre- 
spect for  the  will  of  Congress  and  wreck- 
less  spending  of  the  taxpayer's  money.  Put- 
ting the  rhetoric  aside,  recent  actions  by 
the  Synfuels'  Board  are  disgraceful  and  an 
embarra-ssment  to  the  Federal  (Government. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  review  this  informative  article: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  9,  19851 
The  Synfuels  Energy  Dinosaur 
(By  John  S.  Herrington) 
This  week.  Congress  is  struggling  to  agree 
on  a  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome,  in  the  next  few  days  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  will  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  make  an  early  downpayment 
on  deficit  reduction.  Next  Wednesday,  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation's  board  plans 
to  lock  up  more  than  $1  billion  in  taxpayer- 
supported  subsidies  for  two  uneconomical 
and  unneeded  oil-shale  demonstration 
projects. 

These  projects  are  telling  examples  of 
why  the  SFC  was.  this  July,  targeted  for  ex- 
tinction by  a  312-111  vote  in  the  House.  The 
question  now  is:  Will  Congress  as  a  whole 
put  a  halt  to  these  projects  before  the  SFC 
allocates  the  money  for  them  next  week? 

The  projects  in  question— $900  million  in 
price  supports  and  guarantees  for  a  Union 
Oil  project  in  Parachute  Creek.  Colo.,  and 
$184  million  in  like  guarantees  for  Seep 
Ridge's  Vernal,  Utah,  project— reflect  more 
than  their  dollar  amounts.  They  are  a  mi- 
crocosm of  what  is  wrong  with  the  SFC.  In 
an  era  when  everyone  is  striving  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  the  SFC  could  not  have  picked 
two  more  wrongheaded  projects  to  pilot,  nor 
could  it  be  championing  them  at  a  more  piv- 
otal time  in  its  short-lived  history. 

Parachute  Creek  has  major  technological 
weaknesses.  Both  Parachute  Creek  and 
Seep  Ridge  have  technologies  applicable  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  U.S.  oil-shale  re- 
sources. Both  would  have  guaranteed  price 
supports  at  a  level  several  times  the  market 
price.  Neither  would  make  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  U.S.  energy  security. 

I  am  opposed  to  these  projects,  and  these 
circumstances  have  raised  strong  reserva- 
tions about  continued  funding  of  the  SFC. 
Terminating  these  projects  would  salvage  at 
least  $1  billion-and  perhaps  more,  since  the 
SFC  will  soon  consider  additional  projects 
totaling  $2.5  billion. 

Congressional  opponents  of  these  projects 
need  only  to  look  to  Union  Oils  Parachute 
Creek  operation  for  ammunition. 

Union  Oil  first  began  acquiring  oil-shale 
lands  in  Western  Colorado  in  1920.  Sixty- 
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five  years  later,  its  Parachute  Creek  project 
still  has  not  been  operated  successfully 
beyond  a  period  of  a  few  days,  despite  the 
investment  of  $800  million  by  the  company 
over  the  past  six  years. 

Parachute  Creek's  problems  are  enor- 
mous. The  price  per  barrel  of  the  hoped-for 
10.000  barrel -per-day  plant  is  pegged  at  $72. 
in  an  economy  where  our  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  is  buying  oil  at  about  $25  a 
barrel.  Parachute  Creek's  retort  scraper 
system— a  mechanism  that  ejecu  spent 
shale— failed  and  still  hasn't  continuously 
worked  as  advertised.  When  it  does  work, 
the  spent  shale  is  coming  out  at  a  too-high 
temperature  (900  degrees  Fahrenheit)  with 
an  excessively  high  carbon  content,  a  sign  of 
inefficiency.  Its  fluid  bed  combustor,  a  com- 
ponent that  would  burn  the  carbon  in  the 
spent  shale,  is  only  in  conceptual  design, 
both  unproved  and  untested. 

The  financial  terms  of  the  SFC  agreement 
are  such  that  six  to  10  years  from  now, 
when  subsidies  are  exhausted.  Union  could 
walk  away  from  the  project. 

Union  has  failed  to  produce  the  oil  that 
would  allow  it  ultimately  to  earn  $400  mil- 
lion in  price  supports.  Nonetheless,  the  SFC 
plans  to  reward  Union  with  an  additional 
$500  million  in  loan  and  price  guarantees  to 
support  the  development  of  a  combustor— 
and  wants  to  extend  Unions  right  to  earn 
the  $400  million  in  price  supports.  The  total 
cost  to  taxpayers:  $900  million. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  Parachute  Creek 
project,  the  SFC  plans  to  provide  $184  mil- 
lion in  loan  and  price  guarantees  for  Seep 
Ridge.  SFC  is  guaranteeing  its  price  per 
barrel  at  $55.  more  than  twice  the  market 
rate. 

Why  the  SFC  is  so  ardently  interested  In 
Seep  Ridge  is  something  of  a  mystery.  The 
project  will  offer  no  technological  advance 
for  synfuels  development;  the  technology  is 
already  developed,  and  at  full  production 
Seep  Ridge  will  produce  only  1.100  barrels 
per  day. 

Supporters  of  these  projects  will  no  doubt 
weave  their  defense  into  the  cloth  of  our 
energy  future  and  national  security  through 
energy  security. 

The  fact  is  that  national-security  and 
energy-security  arguments  do  little  to  justi- 
fy the  Parachute  Creeks  and  the  Seep 
Ridges.  When  Congress  established  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  in  1980.  oil  prices 
were  projected  to  reach  $75  to  $125  per 
barrel  by  1990.  Since  oil  prices  peaked  in 
1981  following  President  Reagan's  decontrol 
of  oil  prices,  the  world  energy  outlook  has 
improved  substantially:  In  nominal  terms  oil 
prices  are  down  more  than  30%  from  their 
1980  levels. 

As  a  result  of  these  fundamenUl  changes 
in  the  energy  marketplace,  virtually  no 
projects  pending  before  the  SFC  are  likely 
to  become  economical  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Thus,  the  development  of  a  commer- 
cial synthetic-fuels  industry  at  a  pace  envi- 
sioned by  Congress  in  1980  would  require 
huge  expenditures  of  federal  tax  dollars 
that  would  not  be  offset  by  economic  bene- 
fits. 

There  is  little  point  in  building  demon- 
stration projects  when  the  fuel  costs  are 
two.  three  or  four  times  that  of  current  and 
anticipated  market  prices.  There  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  subsidize  construction  of 
model  synfuels  plants  when  advanced  tech- 
nology, now  under  research  and  develop- 
ment by  industry  and  the  Department  of 
Energy,  will  ultimately  surpass  these  plants' 
existing  technologies.  Finally,  there  is  little 
merit  to  the  national-security  argument  ad- 
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vanced  by  supporters  of  synfuels.  Were  all 
the  SFC  projects  currently  planned  ulti- 
mately able  to  produce  at  their  maximum 
capacity,  they  would  only  supply  substan- 
tially less  than  0.5%  of  U.S.  energy  require- 
ments over  the  next  10  years. 

The  sensible  approach  for  U.S.  energy  de- 
velopment is  to  let  the  free  market  work  its 
way  up  to  the  next  band  of  energy  opportu- 
nities. And  in  this  respect,  the  synthetic- 
fuels  industry  is  several  decades  away  from 
practicality.  Synthetic  fuels  are  not  compe- 
live  with  the  next  generation  of  fuels  or  ex- 
pected energy  gains  through  conservation 
and  efficiency.  Moreover,  more  exotic  tech- 
niques such  as  enhanced  oil  recovery  and 
the  potential  application  of  co£.l  in  slurries, 
advanced  clean-burning  combustors  and 
high-efficiency  turbines  are  today  closer  to 
the  realities  of  the  marketplace. 

When  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
was  created  in  the  late  1970s,  its  founders 
were  acting  with  vision  and  partriotism 
during  a  time  of  rising  oil  prices  and  limited 
supplies.  But  times  have  changed  and  so 
have  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
these  projects.  Now  we  must  adjust  to  the 
new  realities.  The  proposed  SFC  projects 
offer  Congress  an  opportunity  to  make 
meaningful  budget  savings  with  little  acri- 
mony and  without  compromising  the  public 
trust,  national  security  or  our  energy 
future. 


STATES'  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
now  considering  H.R.  30K0,  the  Immigra- 
tion Control  and  Legislation  Amendments 
of  1985.  As  in  the  past,  the  proposal  has 
raised  concerns  among  many  individuals 
and  organizations  about  the  fairness  and 
effectiveness  of  employer  sanctions  as  the 
means  of  controlling  undocumented  work- 
ers into  this  country.  For  too  long  employ- 
er sanctions  have  been  billed  as  the  only 
workable  solution  to  this  problem  with 
little  attention  paid  to  the  enforcement  of 
existing  labor  laws. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  some  very  interesting  infor- 
mation on  employer  sanctions  as  they  al- 
ready exist  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  report, 
entitled  "Kmployer  Sanctions  Laws, 
Worker  Identification  Systems,  and  I'ndoc- 
umented  .Aliens:  The  States  Experience  and 
Federal  Proposals,"  looks  very  closely  at 
States'  sanctions  laws  and  concludes  that 
they  have  not  worked.  I  hope  that  a 
thoughtful  review  of  this  material  will  shed 
some  light  on  employer  sanctions  effective- 
ness in  States  that  have  already  imposed 
them. 

Twelve  of  our  50  States  have  sanctions — 
and  they  don't  work.  Obviously,  these  con- 
siderations are  v?ry  important  to  overall 
debate  on  how  best  to  reform  this  Nation's 
immigration  laws.  I  therefore  offer  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  study  for  insertion  into  the 
RE(UKI). 
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If  you  should  wish  to  obtain  the  complete 
study,  plea.se  contact  the  author,  Carl  R. 
Schwarz,  professor.  Political  .Science  De- 
partment, Fullerton  College,  .321  Chapman 
.Ave,,  Fullerton,  C.A. 

V.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

Renewed  proposals  for  a  national  employ- 
er sanctions  law,  particularly  a.s  contained 
in  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress, should  not  be  considered  without 
careful  examination  of  the  enforcement  ex- 
periences of  the  eleven  states  and  one  city 
that  have  similar  laws.  This  study  repre- 
sents an  analysis  of  how  evidentiary  require- 
ments, penalties,  residency  criteria,  and  en- 
forcement mechanisms  in  eight  states  com- 
pare with  the  versions  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. Based  on  the  experiences  of  the  states 
under  study,  the  author  predicts  severe 
problems  with  any  national  employer  sanc- 
tions. 

All  jurisdictions  with  employer  sanctions 
laws  require  a  showing  that  the  employer 
■knowingly"  hired  an  alien  unauthorized  to 
work  in  the  United  States,  such  knowledge 
being  attributed  to  the  employer  where  the 
applicant  failed  to  prove  "legal  residency" 
or  to  produce  the  necessary  permits  or  iden- 
tification documents.  A  similar  provision 
exists  in  the  federal  proposal.  Court  deci- 
sions in  both  Connecticut  and  California 
have  struck  down  the  "lawful  residence"  re- 
quirement. Mann  v.  Smith  and  Dolores  Can- 
ning Co.  V.  Howard  both  noted  the  discrimi- 
natory effect  of  such  a  narrow  ground  for 
worker  eligibility  on  aliens  otherwise  "au- 
thorized to  work"  by  INS  or  Department  of 
Labor  certification. 

The  proposed  federal  legislation  does 
differ  from  sanctions  laws  already  in  effect 
in  the  various  states.  For  example,  state 
penalties  for  employers  found  to  have  vio- 
lated the  statutes  are  mild  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill. 
What  particulary  invites  comparison  and 
suggests  some  hard  le-ssons  for  the  propo- 
nents of  federal  employer  sanctions,  then, 
are  the  varying  evidentiary  requirements 
for  establishing  scienter  on  the  part  of  the 
employer;  that  is,  whether  the  law  requires 
an  affirmative,  "good  faith,"  or  "reasona- 
ble" effort  to  check  documents  to  determine 
worker  eligibility  at  the  time  of  hire  or  ap- 
plication, or  merely  a  threshold  inquiry  as 
to  immigration  or  citizenship  status  with  a 
document  check  only  upon  a  negative  or 
suspicious  response  from  the  applicant.  The 
Simpson-Mazzoli  bill,  as  well  as  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Montana. 
Vermont,  and  Virginia,  places  the  more 
stringent  requirement  on  the  employer: 
California,  Florida,  Kansas  and  Massachu- 
setts, the  less  burdensome.  The  1981  report 
of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  opted  for  a  similarly 
light  verification  requirement  for  employers 
in  the  absence  of  "a  dependable  mechanism 
for  determining  a  potential  employees  eligi- 
bility." 

Both  sets  of  verification  requirements 
produce  negative  results.  The  less  stringent 
evidentiary  proposals,  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  Select  Commission  recommen- 
dations, seek  to  avoid  forcing  an  employer 
to  act  as  a  surrogate  immigration  agent  or 
to  discriminate  against  U.S.  citizens  and 
legal  aliens  who  share  ethnic  or  racial  char- 
acteristics with  undocumented  migrants. 
Even  though  the  Supreme  Court  has  limit- 
ed challenges  to  private-sector  employment 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  alienage, 
one  commentator  has  warned  employers  of 
the  risk  of  sanctions  from  the  federal  courts 
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and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  for  discrimination  against  job 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  race,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry.  The  several  federal 
court  rulings  that  protect  undocumented 
workers  under  civil  rights  statutes  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  reinforce  this 
admonition.  Because  of  the  le.sser  evidentia- 
ry burden  they  place  on  employers,  howev- 
er, these  laws  provide  for  easy  evasion  of 
their  central  purpose:  deterrence  of  hiring 
of  illegal  aliens  by  elimination  of  one  of  the 
"pull"  factors  attracting  migrant  workers  to 
the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  is  more 
stringent  and  requires  the  employer  to  show 
that  a  "good  faith"  inquiry  was  conducted 
by  looking  at  specific  documentation  on  the 
mere  suspicion  that  the  applicant  is  illegal, 
then  it  encourages  the  employer  to  discrimi- 
nate against  anyone  with  ethnic  or  racial 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  most  un- 
documented aliens.  It  also  converts  the  em- 
ployer into  a  surrogate  police  or  immigra- 
tion officer.  Both  of  these  effects  were  men- 
tioned by  the  state  trial  court  in  Dolores 
Canning.  Some  employers  have  conditioned 
support  of  employer  sanctions  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  -secure  form  of  worker  identifi- 
cation to  be  used  to  verify  an  applicant's  eli- 
gibility to  work.  But  both  Senator  Simpson, 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
Representative  Schroeder  have  said  that 
they  believe  that  such  an  onus  on  employers 
and  workers  would  end  up  denying  Hispanic 
workers  access  to  the  labor  market.  The 
Select  Commission  reflected  these  counter- 
vailing pressures.  It  agreed  that  there  was  a 
need  for  an  effective  verification  system, 
one  that  would  incorporate  reliability,  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights,  and  "cost  effec- 
tiveness." It  could  reach  no  consensus  on  a 
"dependable  mechanism"  to  prove  intent  to 
hire  illegals,  however.  The  Simpson-Mazzoli 
proposal  would  handle  the  problem  by  re- 
quiring employers  to  check  up  to  two  stand- 
ard pieces  of  identification,  and  the  bill 
would  require  that  the  President  establish  a 
non-destructible  and  "fraud-resistant"  card 
or  number  that  could  be  verified  through  a 
call-in  computer  bank  within  three  years  of 
its  enactment. 

The  problem  with  this  hard-line  approach 
is  that  it  would  encourage  an  employer  to 
check  all  worker  applicants  with  Hispanic 
characteristics  simply  because  they  compose 
the  largest  single  group  of  undocumented 
aliens  in  the  country.  The  rule  consistently 
espoused  by  the  federal  courts  in  determin- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  INS  .searches 
and  detentive  questioning  of  suspected  ille- 
gal aliens  in  businesses,  highways,  and 
neighborhoods  is  apt  here:  "Except  at  the 
border  and  its  functional  equivalents,  offi- 
cers on  roving  patrol  may  stop  vehicles  only 
if  they  are  aware  of  specific,  articulable 
facts,  together  with  rational  inferences 
from  those  facts,  that  reasonably  warrant 
suspicion  that  vehicles  contain  aliens  who 
may  be  illegally  in  the  country."  In  United 
States  V.  Cortez  the  Supreme  Court  said. 
"Based  upon  the  whole  picture,  the  detain- 
ing officers  must  have  a  particularized  and 
objective  basis  for  suspecting  the  particular 
person  stopped  of  criminal  activity."  Finally 
and  most  recently  the  Ninth  Circuil  in 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union  V.  Sureck  pronounced:  "We  feel  the 
Fourth  Amendment  rights  of  workors  would 
be  impermi.ssibly  diminished  were  we  to 
sanction  the  uncon.st rained  use  of  warrant 
less,  detentive  questioning  of  the  .sort  di- 
picted  by  this  record    quest ioning  which  in 
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frightening  to  the  workers,  intrusive,  and 
often  based  on  nothing  more  than  inarticu- 
late hunches.'  "  Thus,  by  converting  the  em- 
ployer into  an  INS  agent,  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoli bill  will  leave  him  to  face  a  Hobson's 
choice.  Underzealous  compliance  could  lead 
to  the  employer's  prosecution,  while  over- 
zealousness  could  produce  massive  civil 
rights  violations,  including  violation  of  the 
citizen's  or  resident  alien's  right  to  privacy. 
A  whole  new  line  of  case  and  administrative 
law  might  well  develop  out  of  the  com- 
plaints of  ethnic  and  racial  discrimination 
that  would  be  filed  against  employers  in- 
stead of  the  INS.  Recall  the  holding  of 
Apollo  Tire  where  the  court  faced  the  choice 
of  either  subjecting  an  employer  to  prosecu- 
tion under  the  California  employer  sanc- 
tions law.  or  upholding  the  rights  of  undoc- 
umented alien  workers  to  reinstatement  and 
back  pay.  The  court  chose  to  uphold  the 
workers'  rights. 

Asked  why  their  own  employer  sanctions 
laws  were  not  enforced,  state  and  local  pros- 
ecutors most  frequently  cited  "due  process" 
concerns  of  the  INS  and  judicial  rulings  on 
evidence  of  the  employer's  intent.  This  is 
similar  to  the  experience  of  the  twenty 
countries  investigated  by  the  General  Ac 
counting  Office  in  its  recent  report  to  Con- 
gress. It  also  helps  explain  the  current  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  attempts  to  persuade 
courts  to  imprison  farm  labor  contractors 
for  knowingly  recruiting  and  transporting 
undocumented  alien  workers.  The  percep- 
tion of  the  fight  against  illegal  alien  em- 
ployment as  "a  low  priority  task"  consti- 
tutes another  major  reason  for  the  prevail- 
ing reluctance  of  the  states  to  prosecute.  A 
corollary  to  this  is  the  perception  that  pros- 
ecution is  "someone  else's  business,"  in  par- 
ticular belonging  to  the  local  district  attor- 
ney, the  INS.  or  even  the  state  legislature. 
The  slate  legislature  was  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  slates,  such  as  California, 
where  the  employer  sanctions  law  had  come 
under  court  challenge.  A  final  and  related 
reason  for  non-enforcement  mentioned  in 
-these  interviews  was  the  feeling  of  frustra 
tion  with  or  dependence  upon  the  INS  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to  secure 
the  data  and  witnesses  needed  for  successful 
prosecution.  These  officials  characterized 
the  INS  as  "effective  but  numerically  inad- 
equate" as  an  information  provider,  and 
even  charged  that  the  agency  "operated  in  a 
separate  orbit "  and  failed  to  cooperate  con- 
sistently with  local  and  stale  prosecutors. 

A  punitive  approach  to  curtailing  the  em- 
ployment of  illegal  migrants  will  serve  only 
to  create  enormous  bureaucratic  costs,  a 
police-slate  mentality,  and  widespread 
threats  to  the  civil  rights  of  job  applicants. 
Enforcement  of  fair  labor  standards,  cou- 
pled with  generous  amnesty  program  for 
permanent  residents,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  help  to  end  economic  exploitation  of 
the  undocumented  underclass."  Recent 
studies  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  un- 
documented workers  receive  less  that  the 
minimum  wage  and  work  in  substandard 
conditions.  Increased  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing fair  labor  statutes  would  direct  the  ener- 
gies of  federal  and  slate  authorities  toward 
the  goal  of  social  justice  with  less  adminis- 
trative cost.  Such  enforcement  might  even 
make  many  jobs  now  held  by  illegal  aliens 
more  enticing  to  legal  workers  and,  thus, 
deter  undocumented  migrants  from  enter- 
ing the  U.S.  labor  market  as  employers'  in- 
centives to  hire  them  fall. 

The  reduction  of  undocumented  workers 
would  be  particularly  evident  in  urban  com- 
merce,   where    the    FLSA    and    comparable 
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statutes  can  be  applied  most  rigorously.  Po- 
litically, the  effects  of  such  a  program 
would  be  much  less  divisive  than  those  of  a 
national  employer  sanctions  law  and  lis  cer- 
tain companion,  a  national  worker  identifi- 
cation system.  Allowing  the  competitive 
forces  of  the  free  labor  market  system  lo 
prevent  the  economic  exploitation  of  undoc- 
umented workers  and  lo  deter  illegal  immi- 
gration seems  far  better  than  militarizing 
the  border,  computerizing  the  labor  force, 
and  making  the  INS  a  "hit  squad"  against 
U.S.  businessmen 


THE  SOLUTION  TO  ACID  RAIN  IS 
CLEAR 
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Mr,  SIKORSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  acid  rain 
continues  its  destructive  rampage,  with 
little  regard  for  our  environment  or  human 
health.  Recent  developments  build  a  strong 
foundation  for  the  argument  that  we  must 
act  now  to  control  acid  rain.  In  August  two 
EPA  studies  determined  that  two  otherwise 
immune  regions  of  the  country,  California 
and  Florida,  are  highly  susceptible  to 
acidic  deposition  poisoning  of  these  States' 
lakes  and  streams.  In  the  same  month  a 
.study  by  the  Environmental  Defen.se  Fund 
determined  a  direct  correlation  between 
smelter  emissions  in  the  West  and  higher 
acidity  levels  in  the  upper  western  part  of 
California.  Following  on  the  heels  of  these 
new  developments.  Drew  Lewis,  the  admin- 
istration's special  envoy  on  acid  rain,  ad- 
mitted that  saying  sulfates  do  not  cause 
acid  rain  is  like  saying  cigarettes  does  not 
cause  lung  cancer.  And  a  new  study  issued 
by  the  GAO  finds  that  the  EPA  has  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  Slate  implementation 
plans  allowing  for  a  net  increase  of  1.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  during 
a  3-year  period. 

With  this  series  of  events  pointing  to  the 
urgency  to  control  acid  rain  at  a  national 
level,  the  administration  continues  to  turn 
its  Sack  on  the  problem.  I  recently  hosted 
an  international  conference  on  acid  rain 
where  international  experts  from  Europe 
and  Canada  stressed  that  the  United  States 
must  learn  a  lesson  from  its  European 
counterparts  before  it  is  too  late.  We 
learned  that  acid  deposition  has  reached 
advanced  levels  in  many  regions  of  Europe 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  historical 
monuments,  the  loss  of  aquatic  life,  and  the 
death  of  huge  forest  areas. 

I   wish  to  enter  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Twin  Cities'  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
une which  urges  the  administration  to  con- 
front reality  and  attack  acid  rain. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune. 
Oct.  6.  19851 
The  Solution  to  Acid  Rain  is  Clear 
■years  after  discovery  of  the  damage   it 
does,  acid  rain  continues  to  fall  over  Canada 
and  the  United  Stales.  Dying  lakes  and  for- 
ests now  dot  the  conlinent-a  tragedy  for 
which  President  Reagan  must  accept  some 
blame.    He    refuses    lo    support    legislation 
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that  would  reduce  sulfur-dioxide  emissions 
and  thereby  reduce  the  threat.  That  short- 
sighted stand,  as  members  of  the  newly 
formed  International  Council  on  Acid  Rain 
observed  last  week,  is  an  invitation  to  envi- 
ronmental disaster. 

Few  would  deny  that  such  a  disaster  is 
looming.  Research  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shows  that  acid  rain  has 
already  taken  a  loll  in  lakes  from  the  Rock- 
ies to  the  east  coast— a  far  larger  area  than 
originally  thought.  A  University  of  North 
Carolina  study  indicates  that  trees  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  are  dying  at  an  in- 
creasing rate,  mimicking  the  acid  rain-relat- 
ed devastation  of  West  German  forests.  And 
the  EPA  now  estimates  acid  rain's  corrosion 
damage  to  buildings  at  $5  billion  a  year. 

Experts  worldwide  agree  that  the  solution 
is  simple.  Reducing  sulfur-dioxide  emissions 
from  coal-fired  power  plants  would  curb  the 
damage;  cutting  such  emissions  in  half 
would  bring  the  problem  under  control. 
Scores  of  studies,  including  one  conducted 
by  While  House-appointed  scientists,  con- 
firm the  link  and  the  need  for  legislation. 
Even  the  president's  acid-rain  envoy.  Drew 
Lewis,  now  concedes  the  point. 

Spurred  on  by  the  facu.  the  Canadian 
governmen*  this  spring  adopted  a  new  nine- 
year  program  lo  reduce  its  eastern  sulfur 
emissions  by  half.  Yet  President  Reagan 
stili  declines  lo  support  any  kind  of  Ameri- 
can counterpart.  His  intractability  has 
prompted  others  to  fill  the  leadership  gap. 
The  new  international  council,  convened  by 
Minnesota  Rep.  Gerry  Sikorski  in  Navarre 
last  week,  offers  lawmakers  from  Canada. 
the  United  Stales  and  several  European 
countries  a  forum  lo  develop  a  unified  acid- 
rain  strategy.  Once  the  rest  of  the  world 
agrees  on  an  acid-rain  plan,  the  council 
members  theorize.  Reagan  will  have  lo  go 
along. 

But  why  should  such  global  pressure  be 
necessary?  The  cause  of  the  acid-rain  prob- 
lem is  obvious.  The  solution  is  simple.  The 
president  should  bow  lo  reality,  and  em- 
brace a  program  to  a'tn-k  acid  rain  at  the 
source. 


SCULPTOR  HANBURY  HONORED 
FOR  LIFETIME  ACHIE-VEMENT 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  lake  a  moment  this  morning  to  rec- 
ognize the  lifetime  contributions  of  sculp- 
tor Una  Hanbury.  Una  Hanbury  has  suc- 
cessfully communicated  to  the  world  her 
entire  life  through  her  gift  of  sculpting  and 
for  that  reason  she  has  recently  received  a 
"Celebration  of  a  Lifetime  of  .Achieve- 
ment." I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
RECORD  an  article  that  further  points  out 
her  contributions  to  the  art  world. 
Sculptor  Hanbury  Honored  for  Lifetime 

Achievement 
Internationally    acclaimed    sculptor    Una 
Hanbury  recently  returned  from  Palo  Alto. 
Calif.,  where  she  was  honored  in  a  "Celebra- 
tion of  a  Lifetime  of  Achievement.  " 

Her  7''2-foot  cold-cast  bronze  cut  out  relief 
■Dancing  Along  the  Beach'^  was  installed  at 
the  Webster  House,  a  new  building  designed 
!>  contain  37  apartments  for  retired  people. 
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"l  enjoyed  the  trip."  the  artist  said,  "but 
it  is  heavenly  to  be  back  home.  My  first  visit 
to  Santa  Fe  was  in  1946  and  I  have  been  in 
love  with  the  light,  the  desert,  the  moun- 
tains and  the  people  since  that  time." 

Among  the  many  bronze  busts  carved  by 
I  hi'  Kngli.shborn  Hanbury  are  those  of 
K.ichfl  Carson.  Georgia  OKeeffe  (iMJlh  in 
ihc  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution).  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer. 
Andres  Segovia  and  Santa  Fes  beloved  pho- 
tographer, Laura  Gilpin. 

Artist  Hanbury.  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  propo.sed  Board  of  The  Club  of  Santa 
Fe.  which  will  be  located  in  the  Greer  Man- 
sion at  505  Don  Caspar  opposite  the  State 
Capitoi.  studied  at  Chelsea  Polytechnic  and 
La  Grande  Chaumiere  L' Academic. 

She  has  exhibited  at  well-known  institu- 
tions including  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London.  Salon  d'Automme  in  Paris.  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Design.  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  and  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame. 

"For  me.  search  for  the  eternal  values  and 
endeavor  to  communicate  to  others  what 
the  artists  may  have  been  privileged  to  per- 
ceive is  the  role  (of  the  artist)."  Hanbury 
said.  "To  communicate  the  findings  in  a 
clear  language  is  the  struggle." 


SEATBELT  LAW  SUCCEEDS  IN 
MICHIGAN 

HON.  JUH.N  u.  ulNGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  I  of 
this  year,  the  State  of  MIchiKan  beKan  to 
implement  its  mandatory  seatbelt  use  law, 
,Although  the  enactment  of  thiM  important 
measure  was  met  with  tough  opposition 
within  the  State,  it  appears  Michigan  did 
the  right  thing  in  making  it  mandatory  to 
buckle  up.  During  the  first  2  months  of  the 
Seatbelt  I'se  Program,  the  .Michigan  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Richard  H,  Austin,  and  the 
director  uf  the  Michigan  State  Police.  Col. 
(ierald  Hough,  report  that  the  rising  pat- 
tern of  traffic  related  deaths  has  reversed 
itself.  Data  for  the  first  2  months  of  the 
safety  belt  law  show  a  reduction  of  2H  fa- 
talities in  July  and  a  reduction  of  30  in 
August  when  compared  to  I9H4  fatalities 
for  the  same  months  and  where  safety  belts 
were  known  to  be  available.  These  M  fewer 
deaths  amount  to  a  DO-percent  reduction 
from  I9H4,  Whether  this  dramatic  reduction 
in  accident  fatalities  can  be  directly  attrib- 
uted to  the  enactment  uf  a  mandatory  seat- 
belt  law  must  be  determined  over  the  long 
run.  However,  I  applaud  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  the  1 1  other  States  which  have  en- 
acted seatbelt  use  laws  for  taking  this  cou- 
rageous step  in  saving  lives  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  increased 
seatbelt  use  saves  lives  by  the  simple  and 
inexpensive  act  of  buckling  up, 

Kor  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  insert 
the  letter  to  me  from  the  .Michigan  Secre- 
tar>  of  Stale,  Richard  H.  Austin,  and  the 
director  of  the  .Michigan  State  Police,  fol. 
tierald  Hough,  detailing  their  prelilhinary 
findings  <m  the  implementation  of  .Michi- 
gan's seatbelt  use  law. 

The  letter  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

State  or  Michigan, 
Department  of  State  Police, 
Lansing.  Ml.  September  24.  I98S. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
U.S.  Representative. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  September  1, 
1985.  marked  the  end  of  the  second  month 
of  Michigan's  safety  belt  law.  Preliminary 
traffic  accident  data  are  now  available  to 
allow  a  comparison  between  these  two 
months  and  the  same  period  in  1984.  While 
we  believe  it  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  data,  there  are  interesting  statisti- 
cal patterns  beginning  to  emerge. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  Increase  in  total  miles 
driven  this  year  compared  to  1984.  An  in- 
crease in  driving  is  usually  accompanied  by 
an  increase  In  accidents  and  fatalities,  but 
not  since  July  1  of  this  year. 

In  order  to  establish  a  relationship  be- 
tween traffic  fatalities  and  safety  belt 
usage,  the  data  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1985  must  be  examined.  Through  June  of 
this  year  and  prior  to  the  safety  belt  law, 
there  was  an  Increase  of  50  fatalities  from 
the  same  period  last  year. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  safety 
belt  law  on  July  1,  this  pattern  of  Increasing 
highway  deaths  has  reversed  itself.  Data  for 
the  first  two  months  of  the  safety  belt  law- 
show  a  reduction  of  28  fatalities  In  July  and 
a  reduction  of  30  in  August  when  compared 
to  1984  fatalities  for  the  same  months  and 
where  safety  belts  were  known  to  be  avail- 
able. These  58  fewer  fatalities  amount  to  a 
30  percent  reduction  from  1984. 

As  stated  earlier,  it  Is  perhaps  too  soon  to 
attribute  all  of  the  decrease  in  highway 
deaths  to  the  safety  belt  law.  But,  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  a  continued  decrease 
in  traffic  fatalities.  We  are  confident  by  the 
end  of  1985  the  number  of  lives  saved  will  be 
so  dramatic,  that  the  correlation  between 
safety  belt  usage  and  safety  can  no  longer 
be  questioned. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H,  Austin, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Col.  Gerald  Hough, 
Director.      Michigan 
State  Police. 


October  IS,  1985 


October  16,  1985 


SALVADORAN  UPDATE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 

Mr,  CARCIA,  Mr,  Speaker.  Central 
,'\merica  has  not  been  on  our  front  pages 
for  the  past  few  months,  but  unfortunately, 
problems  continue  to  plague  that  region. 
Nowhere  is  that  more  evident  than  in  E\ 
Salvador. 

Kdward  Cody  of  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  situation 
in  F]l  Salvador  in  today's  paper.  I  submit 
that  article  for  my  colleagues'  perusal,  just 
to  remind  them  that  things  are  far  fr<im 
calm  in  Kl  Salvador, 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  16,  19851 
Peace  Talks'  Promise  Unfulfilled— A  Year 

After    Duarte's    Initiative,    Salvaooran 

War  Seems  Entrenched 

(By  Edward  Cody) 

San  Salvador.  Oct.  15.— A  year  after  peace 
talks  between  the  governm<-nt  and  leftist  in- 
surgents lit  a  beacon  of  t    ^e  for  Salvador- 


ans,  it  has  dimmed  to  a  glimmer,  eclipsed  by 
bloodshed  and  recrimination. 

Statements  from  rebel  leaders,  govern- 
ment officials  and  diplomats  here  indicate 
that  even  if  another  formal  meeting  can  be 
arranged  at  some  point,  both  sides  have 
become  resigned  to  a  long  military  struggle. 
The  civil  war  is  generally  considered  to  have 
started  with  a  military  coup  on  this  date  six 
years  ago. 

The  war  now  will  be  on  a  smaller  scale, 
they  predict,  but  still  violent  enough  to 
leave  El  Salvador's  5  million  inhabitants 
without  the  peace  and  tranquility  their 
leaders  all  say  they  want. 

President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte's  bold 
gesture— unexpectedly  suggesting  the  talks 
and  sitting  down  with  rebel  leaders  last  Oct. 
15  In  the  mountain  town  of  La  Palma— has 
produced  political  dividends,  burnishing  his 
peacemaker  Image  and  helping  win  his 
party  a  legislative  majority  in  elections  last 
March. 

The  Reagan  administration  seems  to  have 
shared  the  perception  of  flexibility,  without 
ceding  in  its  determination  to  keep  El  Salva- 
dor's rebels  from  gaining  a  share  of  power. 

But  two  events  have  punctuated  the  anni- 
versary of  Duarte's  initiative  and  drama- 
tized the  effects  of  a  stalemate  likely  to  con- 
tinue unless  Duarte  and  his  U.S.  backers  or 
the  Insurgents  and  their  Nicaraguan  and 
Cuban  allies  depart  from  longstanding  posi- 
tions in  the  conflict. 

One  came  in  the  attack  last  Thursday  on 
the  Salvadoran  Army's  main  training  base 
by  guerrillas  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  the  alliance  of  five 
rebel  armies.  The  attackers  killed  more  than 
40  soldiers,  by  Army  count. 

The  guerrilla  forces  showed  they  retain 
ability  to  mount  occasional  direct  attacks  on 
the  Army  de-splte  massive  infusion  of  U.S. 
money  and  equipment  that  has  reduced 
rebel  actions  significantly  in  the  last  18 
months  and  prompted  some  Salvadoran  offi- 
cers to  start  taking  about  victory. 

The  other  event  was  the  abduction  of 
Duarte's  daughter  Sept.  10  by  gunmen  who 
demand  release  of  rebel  prisoners  in  ex- 
change for  her  safety.  Duarte  sent  two 
other  daughters  and  a  daughter-in-law  to 
the  United  States  yesterday  after  saying  his 
family  had  been  threatened  anew.  He  has 
offered  to  release  most  of  34  prisoners  listed 
by  the  captors.  But  nine  cannot  be  account- 
ed for,  according  to  Communications  and 
Culture  Minister  Julio  Rey  Prendes. 

The  kidnaping  of  Ines  Guadalupe  Duarte 
Duran,  35,  and  her  23-year-old  friend.  Ana 
Cecilia  Villeda,  thus  has  put  new  venom  into 
the  atmosphere  between  Duarte  and  his 
rebel  opponents  for  several  reasons,  making 
more  remote  the  prospect  of  renewing  the 
peace  dialogue. 

Rey  Prendes,  Duarte's  closest  aide,  said 
the  abduction  "has  changed  the  rules  of  the 
game  with  respect  to  humanizing  the  war.  " 
In  the  hope  that  followed  the  La  Palma 
meeting,  both  sides  had  talked  of  small,  con- 
crete steps  to  "humanize"  the  conflict  as  a 
way  to  foster  agreement  on  more  difficult 
political  issues. 

"This  Is  a  new  development  that  we  have 
to  come  back  and  analyze  with  respect  to 
the  position  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front,"  Rey  Prendes  added, 
working  on  the  government's  coniiciion 
that  the  rebel  alliance  sponsored  the  kid- 
naping. 

In  addition,  the  kidnapers'  demands  for  a 
prisoner  release  created  a  potential  new- 
source  of  tension  in  Duarte's  relation.s  with 
the  Salvadoran  officer  corps,  which  has  to 


approve  any  decision  to  renew  the  peace 
contacts,  cut  off  since  a  sour  second  meeting 
Nov.  30  in  Ayagualo,  just  south  of  the  cap- 
ital. 

The  armed  forces  long  have  been  the  ulti- 
mate font  of  authority  in  El  Salvador.  But 
they  have  bowed  to  Duarte's  leadership 
since  his  US-backed  election  In  May  1984 
Despite  reticence  by  some  officers  wary  of 
setting  a  precedent,  the  high  command  also 
has  endorsed  the  president's  willingness  to 
hand  over  rebel  prisoners  in  exchange  for 
his  daughter. 

This  willingness  could  be  shaken,  howev- 
er, by  demands  from  the  captors  for  de- 
tailed explanations  of  what  happened  to 
any  prisoner  on  the  list  who  cannot  be 
turned  over.  Underlying  the  demands  Is  an 
often  repeated  rebel  charge  that  the  armed 
forces  have  killed  some  rebel  prisoners 
during  torture, 

Duarte,  in  radio  conversations  with  the 
kidnapers,  and  Rey  Prendes,  in  talks  with 
reporters,  have  insisted  that  government  In- 
vestigations have  turned  up  no  trace  of  nine 
prisoners  on  the  list. 

Diplomats  and  other  observers  with  long 
experience  here  said  pushing  the  military 
hard  on  such  investigations  could  disrupt  a 
tacit  understanding  Duarte  seems  to  have 
worked  out  with  the  armed  forces:  that  his 
government  will  not  embarrass  officers  with 
prosecution  of  past  human  rights  abuses  as 
long  as  the  miliUry  halU  such  practices  in 
the  future. 

Upholding  his  end  of  the  understanding 
could  delay  release  of  Duarte's  daughter 
and  expose  him  to  new  rebel  charges  that 
he  condones  the  abuses  despite  his  frequent 
proclamations  to  the  contrary,  the  diplo- 
mats pointed  out,  while  discarding  it  could 
endanger  his  support  in  the  military. 

Duarte  has  encountered  no  known  trouble 
from  the  military  over  his  gesture  in  La 
Palma  a  year  ago,  largely  because  the  talks 
quickly  bogged  down  In  mutual  charges  that 
both  sides  were  only  using  the  dialogue  to 
gain  propaganda  points  and  never  ap- 
proached genuine  bargaining. 

Ruben  Zamora,  a  leader  of  the  rebel 
movement's  political  wing,  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front,  told  reporters  recently 
that  the  dialogue  got  nowhere  because 
Duarte  and  his  US,  backers  never  really 
wanted  to  negotiate,  Duarte  has  contended 
for  months  that  this  was  the  rebels'  position 
as  well,  labeling  the  talks  mere  'tactics  "  on 
their  part. 

Rey  Prendes  said  Duarte  nevertheless  had 
been  on  the  point  of  agreeing  to  a  rebel 
demand  that  the  next  round  of  talks  be  held 
publicly  in  El  Salvador  rather  than  private- 
ly in  another  country  as  sought  by  Duarte 
and  U.S.  diplomats.  But  even  that  procedur 
al  concession  has  now  been  thrown  into 
doubt,  he  declared 


REMEMBERING  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 

HON.  BlLLinWFRY 


OF  CALIt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 
Mr.  LOW  ERY  of  (  alifornia.  Mr,  Speaker. 
1  w(»uld  like  to  address  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  express  my  strong  disapproval 
of  the  Soviet  (Jovernment's  disregard  for 
human  rights  as  witnessed  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  other 
Soviet  Jews, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Coali- 
tion on  Soviet  Jewry.  I  have  signed  more 
than  100  letters  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
I'nion  and  have  many  times  expressed  to 
President  Reagan  and  administration  offi- 
cials the  urgency  of  vocalizing  our  concern 
over  the  blatant  denial  of  liberty  to  Jews 
and  others  in  the  Soviet  Inion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  form  of  outreach  to 
these  persecuted  people,  my  wife.  Katie.  ha.s 
joined  the  Congressional  Committee  of  21, 
As  a  member  of  this  group  of  conKressional 
wives.  Katie  has  adopted  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky as  her  own  "prisoner  of  conscience," 
As  a  way  of  expressing  her  special  concern 
for  his  well-being,  Katie  has  written  Mr, 
Shcharansky  and  has  also  written  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  urge  him  to  bring  the  issue 
of  Soviet  Jewry  before  Mr,  Gorbachev  at 
the  Geneva  summit, 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  contents  of  these  letters: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

August  27,  1985. 
Mrs.  AviTAL  Shcharansky, 
Jerusalem,  Israel 

Dear  Mrs.  Shcharansky,  It  was  a  surprise 
and  a  rewarding  experience  to  have  met  you 
in  May  in  Washington  at  the  press  confer- 
ence for  the  Committee  of  21. 

Since  I  am  the  congressional  wife  who  has 
■adopted"  your  husband,  meeting  you  gave 
new  meaning  to  my  commitment  to  the 
goals  of  our  group.  As  I  have  written  in  my 
letters  to  your  husband,  I  am  deeply  an- 
gered and  saddened  by  the  conditions  and 
injustice  of  your  separation  and  his  impris- 
onment. 

The  day-to-day  events  and  the  memorable 
occasions  in  my  life  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
those  things  denied  your  husband.  As  we 
baptized  our  infant  son  this  month,  and  ex- 
perienced the  blessings  of  God  for  our  chil- 
dren, it  made  me  all  the  more  aware  that 
such  simple  expressions  of  faith  are  forbid- 
den to  Anatoly. 

Please  know  that  there  are  those  of  us 
who  care  a  great  deal  and  have  pledged  to 
continue  to  work  towards  the  freedom  of  all 
the  prisoners  of  conscience. 

May  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  New 
Year  and  the  solemnity  of  Yom  Kippur  give 
you  the  strength  to  endure  the  separation 
and  the  wait  until  you  are  reunited  with 
your  loved  one. 

Most  sincerely, 

Kathleen  B.  Lowery. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

September  13,  198S. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  moving  and  sor- 
rowful letter  of  Avital  Shcharansky.  that 
was  published  In  the  "Washington  Times", 
compelled  me  to  write  to  you  as  well. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  a  number  of  Con- 
gressional wives  have  formed  the  Commit- 
tee of  21.  Its  purpose  is  to  work  toward  the 
freedom  of  those  dissidents  imprisoned  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Each  of  us  "adopted"  a  particular  prisoner 
of  conscience,  and  in  my  case  it  is  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  For  that  reason,  you  can  un- 
derstand why  I  feel  a  particular  concern  and 
would  like  to  echo  some  of  the  pleas  voiced 
by  his  wife. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Avital  and 
hearing  her  speak  to  our  committee.  She 
was  plainly  dressed  and  wore  no  makeup. 
But  when  she  began  to  talk,  her  love  and 
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her  dedication  to  freeing  her  husband,  made 
her  beautiful. 

At  that  moment,  I  felt  so  blessed  to  be  a 
part  of  this  country  and  to  have  the  free- 
doms we  enjoy,  that  I  felt  an  even  stronger 
conviction  to  stand  up  for  those  who  are 
denied  the  most  basic  of  rights. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  engage  in  talks  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  I  would  like  to  encourage 
you  to  speak  of  human  rights  and  the  un- 
fortunate plight  of  all  those  imprisoned 
without  cause  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely, 

Kathleen  B.  Lowery. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  September  19,  1985. 
Mrs  Kathleen  Lowery, 

Longworth  House  Office  Building,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Katie:  On  behalf  of  the  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  September 
13  letter  indicating  your  concern  over  the 
plight  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  relaying 
the  nature  of  your  meeting  with  Mr. 
Shcharansky's  wife,  Avital. 

We  appreciate  receiving  your  comments 
on  the  human  righu  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  your  recommendation  that  this 
issue  be  on  the  agenda  when  President 
Reagan  meets  with  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev in  November.  You  may  be  assured 
that  during  these  meetings.  President 
Reagan  intends  to  discuss  the  full  range  of 
issues  Impacting  on  U,S,-Soviet  relations.  In- 
cluding human  rights. 

Thank  you  again  for  letting  us  know  of 
your  personal  interest  in  this  regard. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

MB,  Oglesby,  Jr„ 
Assistant  to  the  President 
Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sovi- 
ets cannot  be  ignorant  as  to  the  gravity 
with  which  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress view  the  continuing  atrocities  perpe- 
trated against  Jews  who  are  either  forced 
to  remain  in  the  Soviet  Inion  against  their 
will  or  simply  wish  to  exercise  their  right 
to  live  and  worship  freely.  We  will  not 
forget  the  plight  of  Anatolv  Shcharansky, 


ORPHAN  DISEASES 

HON.  juK  F   KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 
Mr,  KEMP,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  Or,  James  Wyngaarden,  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  about 
the  problems  facing  victims,  and  the  fami- 
lies of  victims,  of  Tay-Sachs  and  Dysauton- 
omia,  I  would  like  to  share  this  letter  with 
you  and  our  colleagues  in  Congress. 

These  two  diseases  are  commonly  known 
as  "orphan  diseases."  They  affect  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  general  population, 
mostly  Jews  of  Ashkenazy  descent.  But 
their  effect  is  fell  by  many,  and  research 
into  possible  cures  would  affect  many 
more. 

The  Jewish  community  has  conducted  an 
extremely  aggressive  campaign  of  educa- 
tion and  treatment,  but  they  need  our  help. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with  NIH  to 
look  into  further  possibilities  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  Government  and  the  com- 
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munity  tu  find  a  solution  to  these  debilitat- 
inK  diseases,  whirh  wreak  havoc  on  those 
afflii'ted.  their  families,  and  their  commu- 
nities. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  11.  198S. 
Dr.  James  B.  Wyngaarden, 
Director.  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Be- 
thesda.  MD. 

Dear  Dr.  Wyngaarden.  Dysautonomia  and 
Tay  Sachs  are  two  diseases  directly  affect- 
ing primarily  the  Jewish  Ashkenazy  popula- 
tion, but  which  have  an  effect  on  us  all. 

Although  NIH  has  done  some  work  on 
Tay-Sachs.  research  into  this  disease  de- 
pends almost  exclusively  upon  non-govern- 
ment fund-raising.  In  the  case  of  Dysauton- 
omia. all  work  is  funded  by  private  sources. 
In  both  cases,  the  donations  usually  come 
from  the  victims'  families.  Since  the  dis- 
eases are  fatal,  the  contributions  are  made 
in  the  victim's  memory. 

I  would  urge  your  assistance  in  helping  to 
make  these  donations  vital  ones,  dedicated 
to  living  victims  who  have  benefitted  from 
our  research.  These  diseases  are  classified  in 
the  "orphan"  category,  but  research  into 
both  would  benefit  the  population  at  large. 

Tay  Sachs  is  a  fatal  genetic  disorder  in 
children  causing  progressive  destruction  of 
the  central  nervous  system  caused  by  ab- 
sence of  a  vital  enzyme.  Victims  die  by  the 
age  of  five  as  the  functions  gradually  fail 
until  life  can  no  longer  be  supported. 

The  educational  campaign  among  the 
members  of  the  target  group  is  an  exempla- 
ry one.  Since  the  screening  test  for  "Tay- 
Sachs  was  developed,  the  Jewish  community 
has  engaged  in  an  on-going  educational 
campaign  designed  to  test  potential  carriers 
of  this  genetic  disease. 

Dysautonomia  affects  the  nervous  system 
and  the  autonomic  nervous  system.  Its  vic- 
tims have  a  decreased  ability  to  feel  pain, 
and  the  vital  functions  are  affected.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  spot,  but  early  diagnosis  is  essential 
to  survival. 

There  is  no  federal  funding  for  research 
for  any  aspect  of  Dysautonomia.  New  York 
University  Hospital  runs  the  only  clinic  in 
the  world.  One  of  the  clinic's  primary  goals 
is  to  develop  a  screening  test,  but  it  cannot 
spare  the  resources  it  devotes  to  the  treat- 
ment and  education  of  the  victims  and  their 
families. 

A  great  deal  can  be  learned  from  the 
N.Y.U.  clinic's  approach  to  the  disease. 
Until  recently  80%  of  the  victims  of  Dysau- 
tonomia died  before  reaching  the  age  of  six: 
with  the  proper  education  and  nutrition 
provided  by  the  clinic,  this  statistic  has  been 
reversed  and  victims  have  the  possibility  of 
leading  productive  lives  through  their  thir- 
ties. 

Enzyme  replacement  as  a  cure  for  Tay- 
Sachs  has  been  explored,  but  there  is  a 
problem  because  the  disease  affects  brain 
cells  which  affect  the  blood  barrier.  Dysau- 
tonomia has  been  able  to  be  controlled  with 
an  aggressive  nutritional  program,  but  the 
cure  envisioned  by  specialist  in  the  disease 
would  be  a  specific  drug  to  make  nerves 
grow  properly. 

Both  of  these  cures  would  be  geared  di- 
rectly toward  the  victims  of  these  diseases, 
but  successful  enzyme  replacement,  or  a 
drug  to  make  nerves  grow  properly,  would 
have  a  much  wider  general  applicability.  We 
have  already  learned  so  much  from  the 
Jewish  community's  program  of  education, 
prevention  and  treatment,  but  they  cannot 
find  the  cure  without  our  help. 
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I  urge  you  to  do  whatever  possible  to  sup- 
port  funding   for  research   into  cures   for 
Tay-Sachs  and  Dysautonomia. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Kemp, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  CYPRUS 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  October  I. 
marked  a  quarter  century  of  independence 
for  the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  Remembering 
our  own  roots,  we  rejoice  on  this  occasion. 
But  we  al.so  are  sobered  by  the  fact  that  for 
almost  half  of  its  young  life,  Cyprus  has 
been  a  nation  divided  and  occupied. 

In  July  1974,  Turkish  forces  crossed  the 
40  miles  of  water  between  their  shores  and 
those  of  Cyprus,  and,  declaring  that  the 
70,000  Turkish  Cypriots  were  endangered 
by  Cyprus'  political  unrest,  invaded  the 
small  Island.  After  negotiating  with  the 
Cypriot  Government  for  I  month,  they 
broke  off  talks  and  advanced  again,  occu- 
pying over  one-third  of  the  country  and 
wrenching  200,000  (ireek  Cypriots  from 
their  homes.  Today,  this  emergency  meas- 
ure has  become  fait  accompli,  as  30,000 
Turkish  soldiers  guard  what  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  have  declared  to  be  an  independ- 
ent state. 

Since  1950,  when  the  proindependence 
Archbishop  .Makarios  III  became  political 
leader  of  Cyprus,  the  island  has  convulsed 
repeatedly  in  struggles  for  self-determina- 
tion. Yet  these  battles  have  been  fueled  less 
by  interior  strife  than  by  foreign  interests 
in  the  strategically  important  region.  For  5 
years,  Makarios  sought  Independence  from 
British  colonial  rule  through  diplomatic 
means,  but  seeing  little  progress,  (ireek 
Cypriots  launched  an  armed  revolt  in  195,5. 
After  4  years  of  fighting,  Britain  signed  a 
treaty  with  (ireek  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
leaders,  and  invited  tireece  and  Turkey  to 
sign  as  guarantors.  In  1960,  the  same  par- 
ties signed  the  Constitution  that  established 
the  Republic  of  Cyprus.  Yet  both  these  doc- 
uments were  shaped  almost  wholly  by  the 
guarantor  powers,  who  were  motivated 
chiefly  by  cold  war  concerns,  and  reflected 
poorly  the  Internal  realitie.-^  of  the  new 
nation. 

With  Greece  and  Turkey  distrustful  of 
each  other,  and  Britain  lowering  its  profile 
in  the  region.  America  stepped  in  as  the 
keeper  of  the  peace.  Yet  rather  than  learn 
from  Britain's  mistakes,  we  continued  In 
her  wreckless  course,  which,  regrettably, 
we  still  follow  in  other  regions  of  the 
world,  of  fueling  the  Cypriot  time  bomb  by 
viewing  the  country  only  through  the  geo- 
political looking  glass.  Instead  of  ensuring 
the  Integrity  of  a  Cypriot  state  under  the 
overwhelmingly  popular  Makarios,  we  tac- 
itly supported  two  rightist  military  revolts 
against  him  in  196,3  and  1967,  neither  of 
which  succeeded.  We  then  proposed  to 
.solve   Cyprus'   problems   by   partitioning   it 
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essentially  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  a 
plan  rejected  not  only  by  .Makarios,  but  by 
(ireece  and  Turkey  as  well.  Finally,  in  our 
haste  to  be  rid  of  the  Cypriot  President 
who  was  growing  closer  to  .Moscow  and 
weakening  NATO's  southern  flank,  we 
looked  the  other  way  when  the  (Jreek  mili- 
tary launched  another  coup  against  Makar- 
ios in  July  1974.  and  when  Turkey  invaded 
5  days  later. 

Yet  despite  our  country's  flawed  ap- 
proach toward  Cyprus'  complex  domestic 
problems,  we  have  proven  our  ability  to  \f<- 
our  Influence  effectively  to  avert  cri-' 
when  we  so  choose.  When  civil  violence 
erupted  in  Cyprus  in  1963  and  1967.  the 
I'nited  States  acted  decisively  each  time  to 
prevent  a  Turkish  invasion  and  a  possible 
war  between  (Jreece  and  Turkey.  American 
diplomatic  intervention  also  helped  keep 
(>reek  and  Turkish  troops  on  the  island  to 
levels  dictated  by  the  I960  treaty.  Thus, 
given  our  manifest  interest  in  protecting 
Cyprus  against  foreign  aggression,  our  ac- 
quiescence during  the  Turkish  advance  on 
Cyprus  in  1974  represented  an  unfortunate 
and  unexplainable  turnaround  in  I'.S. 
policy. 

The  Cnited  Nations  has  played  an  active 
and  commendable  role  in  Cyprus.  Peace- 
keeping forces  arrived  on  the  island  in  1964 
and  remain  to  this  day.  Thirty-five  Security 
Council  and  General  .Assembly  resolutions 
have  kept  the  world  attentive  to  Cyprus' 
plight.  And  the  great  efforts  by  the  L'.N. 
Secretary  General  over  the  past  decade  to 
bring  the  two  sides  to  the  negotiating  table 
deserve  the  highest  recognition.  Yet  even 
despite  the  I'. N. -sponsored  summit  meeting 
between  Greek  Cypriot  President  Kyprian- 
ou  and  Turkish  Cyriot  leader  Rauf  Denk- 
tasii  last  January,  progress  in  this  forum 
remains  excruciatingly  slow,  while  Turkish 
consolidation  of  the  occupied  territory, 
through  such  measures  as  illegal  settle- 
ments and  unilateral  declarations,  contin- 
ues at  an  alarming  rate. 

This  leaves  the  impetus  for  a  solution  to 
us.  Congress  met  the  task  firmly  In  1975  by 
placing  an  embargo  on  C.S.  military  aid  to 
Turkey.  In  I97N.  however,  this  embar^'o  was 
replaced  by  a  7-to-IO  ratio  of  I'.S.  arms  to 
Turkey  and  Greece,  in  hopes  that  this 
would  address  Greek  concerns  and  encour- 
age Turkish  cooperation.  Yet  while  Turkey 
has  since  become  our  third  largest  foreign 
aid  recipient,  our  hopes  for  its  cooperation 
were  dashed  in  I9»<3  by  the  declaration  of 
an  independent  Turkish  Cypriot  state, 
which  was  recognized  by  Turkey  alone. 
Congress  responded  by  cutting  military  aid 
to  Turkey  and  conditioning  S2I5  million  in 
grant  military  aid  upon  Turkey's  progress 
In  Intercommunal  talks  on  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Cyprus.  Similarly,  Congress  author- 
ized a  special  $250  million  fund  for  Cyprus 
contingent  on  a  successfully  negotiated  set- 
tlement. Yet  while  Turkish  participation  in 
talks  at  many  levels  may  be  seen  as  a  sign 
of  good  will,  their  substantive  movement 
toward  an  agreement  has  been  minimal. 
While  Kyprianou  and  Perez  de  Cuellar 
spent  much  of  this  year  laboring  over  a 
new  agreement,  Denktash  postponed  action 
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to  hold  a  constitutional  referendum  and 
general  elections  in  the  occupied  territory 
la.st  May  and  June. 

The  I'nited  States  has  been  Instrumental 
in  bringing  (ireek  and  Turkish  Cypriots 
back  to  the  table.  .As  relations  between  the 
two  parent  countries  have  deteriorated,  so 
have  our  relations  with  each  become  more 
delicate.  The  Reagan  .Administration  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  attention  to  the 
issue,  and  for  addressing  our  bilateral  con- 
cerns with  Turkey  and  Greece,  our  con- 
cerns with  .NATO,  and  the  Cyprus  problem. 
However,  the  administration's  policy  is  still 
unbalanced:  pushing  for  more  aid  to 
Turkey,  and  meeting  with  Turkish  Prime 
Minister  Ozal  last  April,  while  not  being 
able  to  make  time  for  President  Kyprianou, 
have  made  many  skeptical  about  the  cur- 
rent administration's  commitment  to  peace 
in  Cyprus. 

Such  skepticism  is  unfortunate.  Cyprus 
has  befriended  us  repeatedly:  It  gave  us 
crucial  assistance  after  the  catastrophic 
bombing  of  our  marine  barracks,  it  has 
been  vigilant  in  controlling  drug  traffic 
from  the  Middle  East,  and,  most  recently,  it 
refused  to  allow  an  ocean  liner  on  which 
Palestinian  terrorists  were  holding  Ameri- 
cans hostage  into  its  ports.  .Moreover,  our 
considerable  aid  to  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  our  unquestioned  presence  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  give  us  the  lev- 
erage to  firmly  press  all  parties  involved 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement.  We  should 
use  this  leverage  to:  Work  actively  through 
the  executive  branch  for  a  just  and  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  problem.  Support  a  solu- 
tion based  on  past  I  .N.  resolutions  and  the 
recent  actions  of  the  Secretary  (ieneral. 
Call  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Cyprus.  Reaffirm  our  support  of  the 
principle  of  respect  for  independence,  sov- 
ereignty, and  territorial  integrity  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Cyprus. 

By  letting  global  concerns  blind  us  to 
critical  local  factors,  the  I'nited  States 
missed  opportunities  to  build  stronger  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  relations  with  the 
Eastern  .Mediterranean  nations,  and  to  thus 
better  ensure  regional  and  global  security. 
We  have  seen  how  this  blindness  can  have 
most  serious  repercussions  when  it  applies 
(o  our  own  hemisphere.  With  Turkey  bor- 
dering the  Soviet  Inion  and  Cyprus  a  20- 
minute  flight  from  Lebanon,  we  cannot 
afford  a  similar  eruption  in  the  southern 
fiank  of  NATO,  the  bedrock  of  Western  se- 
curity. 
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their  daughter,  a  special  caring  and  sharing 
has  spread  and  the  best  day  will  be  when  a 
cure  is  found  and  there  is  no  need  for  an 
annual  ball. 

I'ntil  then,  it  Is  very  important  to  list  the 
six  stages  a  person  goes  through  when  they 
get  this  serious  disease: 

First.  Anger  ("Why  is  this  interfering 
with  my  life?"). 

Second.  Denial  ("Forget  it.  I'm  just  not 
going  to  worry  about  it.  If  I  ignore  it.  ev- 
erybody  else  will."). 

Third.  Bargaining  (With  parents  or  God: 
"Please  take  this  away  •  •  •  I'll  go  to 
church  every  day  of  my  life.  *  *  *"). 

Fourth.  Depression  ("Why  me?"). 

Fifth.  Acceptance  (But  not  real  willing- 
ness: "I'll  still  eat  what  I  want."). 

Sixth.  Responsibility  (Getting  on  with  life 
and  taking  care  of  yourself.). 

Dealing  wth  these  stages  honestly  and 
understanding  they  are  normal  is  very  im- 
portant. 

If  the  dream  of  these  loving  parents  be- 
comes reality  and  a  cure  is  found,  then 
these  difficult  stages  will  not  have  to  be 
d  :  t  with.  Intil  then,  dealing  with  them  is 
'ar  superior  to  denying  them. 


THE  DAVIS  CAROUSEL  BALL  FOR 
CHILDREN'S  DIABETES 

HON.  P-\TRlCi.4  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 
•  Mrs.  S(  HROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marvin 
and  Barbara  Davis  held  their  eighth  annual 
Carousel  Ball  to  benefit  the  Children's  Dia- 
betes Foundation  at  Denver.  Incredibly,  the 
bail  raised  $5  million.  Through  the  love 
that   these  very   devoted   parents   have   for 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NEW  YORK 
RANGERS 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGb'ARDl 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 
Mr.  DioGl'ARDl.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  spoken  in  the 
House  Chamber  to  extol  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  local  sport.s  teams.  While  the 
on-field  exploits  of  talented  athletes  is  com- 
mendable, it  is  their  actions  off  the  field 
which  represent  the  mark  of  a  true  sports- 
man. 

I  rise  today  to  commend  not  only  a  great 
organization  with  a  rich  hockey  tradition, 
but  also  a  group  of  individuals  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  life  for  all  of 
us.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  refer  to  the  New  York 
Rangers,  who  have  joined  the  fight  with 
thousands  of  others  to  prevent  child  abuse. 
The  New  York  Rangers  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  Westchester  County  community 
and  we  are  greatly  appreciative  that  their 
participation  in  county  activities  extends 
beyond  their  practice  sessions  in  Rye. 
Early  next  week,  the  New  York  Rangers 
charity  fund  will  be  honored  for  their  sup- 
port of  the  Exchange  Club  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Center  of  New  York,  Inc.  The 
Ranger  players  and  their  wives  have  been 
able  to  raise  vital  funds  for  this  organiza- 
tion and  their  efforts  have  greatly  assisted 
Westchester  County's  ability  to  prevent 
child  abuse. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  praise  all  of  the  Exchange  Clubs  of 
Westchester  County  who  have  held  numer- 
ous benefits  to  support  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Center.  The  combined  efforts  of 
the  Exchange  Clubs  and  the  New  York 
Rangers  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reduc- 
ing the  tragic  occurrence  of  child  abuse. 
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KILDEE  LAUDS  DAVID  A.  BRODY 

HON.  DALE  E  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 
.Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  good  work  of 
David  A.  Brody,  an  outstanding  person  who 
travels  among  us  during  our  daily  life  here 
at  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Brody  has  befriended 
many  of  us  over  the  years  and  has  won  the 
respect  of  us  all. 

David  is  one  of  the  rare  few  who,  with 
his  humor  and  personal  magnetism,  has  the 
ability  to  bring  together  friend  and  foe 
alike.  I  am  pleased  to  enter  into  the 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Journal  as  a  tribute  to  his  many 
years  of  involvement  in  the  B'nai  B'rith 
Anti-Defamation  League. 
[Prom  the  National  Journal.  Sept.  14.  1985] 
The  Influence  Industry— Making  Matches 
Means  Access 
Most  Washington  lobbyists  boast  about 
having  connections.  David  A.  Brody  lakes 
pride  in  making  them. 

The  veteran  Washington  representative  of 
the  B'nai  B'rith  Anti-Defamation  League  is 
an  inveterate  matchmaker  who  wends  his 
way  through  the  capital's  power  circles  on 
the  lookout  for  people  who  ought  to  know 
one  another. 

No  sooner  do  his  antennae  pick  up  a 
nugget  of  conversational  information  about 
somebody's  past  or  present  interests  than 
the  next  words  out  of  his  mouth  are  invari- 
ably. "I'd  like  to  put  you  together  with 

The  very  next  day.  if  not  later  the  same 
day.  Brody  will  be  on  the  telephone  propos- 
ing a  luncheon  involving  himself  and  the 
two  people  he  wants  to  bring  together.  In- 
variably, they  are  people  who  would  have 
gotten  together  on  'heir  own  at  some  point 
but.  as  Brody  said  in  an  interview,  he  finds 
that  it  advances  his  long-term  interests  if  he 
can  be  the  "facilitator  or  catalytic  force." 

"I  do  it  so  that  the  two  people  will  know 
each  other,  so  they  will  not  be  strangers 
when  they  need  to  deal  with  one  another. 
Both  parties  usually  welcome  it."  he  ex- 
plained. Those  involved  may  run  the  gamut 
from  Members  of  Congress.  White  House 
aides  and  ambassadors  to  reporters,  fund 
raisers  and  constituents. 

Twenty  years  at  his  job  has  taught  Brody 
that  at  some  point,  his  gestures  of  good  will 
are  likely  to  be  returned  in  some  form.  "It's 
not  so  much  that  people  are  beholden  to 
me.  as  it's  a  matter  of  providing  greater 
access  for  me.  "  he  said,  stressing  the  golden 
word  of  the  lobbyist's  trade— access. 

The  autographed  pictures  on  the  wall  of 
Brody's  office  attest  to  his  success  in  gain- 
ing access  at  the  very  highest  levels.  They 
also  attest  to  his  skill  at  hearing  what 
people  say  and  sensing  what  makes  them 
tick  and  what  their  current  concerns  are. 

"In  this  town,  so  many  people  talk  rather 
than  listen. "  explained  Brody.  giving  away  a 
major  secret  of  his  success.  It  also  helps  to 
be  quick-witted  enough  to  put  information 
to  immediate  use.  "If  I  happen  to  be  in  a 
Member's  office  and  a  name  comes  up.  we'll 
often  set  up  a  lunch  right  then.  " 

Brody  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
likely  connections,  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  haven't  met  each  other  yet.  a  re- 
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porter  who  is  starting  out  on  a  project  in- 
volving principals  he  hasn't  met.  new  arriv- 
als at  the  Israeli  Embassy  who  need  to  meet 
thi-  people  they  will  be  dealing  with  in 
Washington. 

"It's  just  a  matter  of  having  almost  an  in- 
tuitive sense  about  people's  needs,"  Brody 
said.  "I  guess  it  is  just  a  matter  of  knowing 
how  to  relate  to  people.  I  will  occasionally 
bring  Members  of  Congress  together  who.se 
views  may  be  divergent.  In  bringing  them 
together,  they  find  that  they  are  able  to 
work  together  on  other  issues." 

Those  other  issues,  with  luck,  may  turn 
out  at  some  point  to  be  the  very  ones  upon 
which  Brody  is  lobbying.  And.  even  if  their 
votes  do  not  always  go  his  way.  Brody  at 
least  gets  a  chance  to  have  his  say.  In  1981. 
when  Congress  approved  the  sale  of  military 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Brody  recalled,  "a 
number  of  good  friends  of  mine  voted  for 
the  sale,  but  I  still  had  the  opportunity  to 
sit  down  and  talk  to  the  principal— to  the 
man  who  cast  the  vote." 

That  statement  is  also  revealing.  In  lobby- 
ing, as  in  matchmaking,  the  permanence  of 
relationships  is  important.  Accordingly,  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  Brody's  reference  to 
"good  friends"  who  voted  against  his  posi- 
tion. They  still  are  his  good  friends,  and 
maybe  next  time  they  will  be  with  him. 

Besides  putting  his  lunch  hour  to  regular 
use.  Brody  and  his  wife.  Bea.  entertain  at 
their  home,  throwing  dinner  parties  that 
may  bring  anywhere  from  a  dozen  to  three 
dozen  Washington  notables  together  to 
trade  information  and  get  to  know  one  an- 
other better. 

"Prom  time  to  time,  press  people  are  invit- 
ed to  my  parties  at  home  as  friends."  Brody 
explained.  What  goes  on  is  not  intended  for 
publication,  Brody  noted,  but  it  is  recog- 
nized "a  reporter  may  pick  something  up  at 
a  party."  But,  he  added,  "the  story  won't  be 
that  I  had  that  group  of  people  to  dinner. " 

Brody  added  that  he  has  never  hesitated 
to  bring  politicians  and  journalists  together 
in  a  social  setting.  "I  don't  draw  any  lines." 
he  said.  "When  I  find  it  useful  to  play  that 
catalytic  role,  I  do  it."  With  reference  to  the 
politicians,  he  observed.  "I  think  they  wel- 
come the  opportunity  too.  otherwise  they 
wouldn't  agree  to  it." 

To  the  best  of  his  recollection.  Brody  over 
the  years  has  never  become  a  matchmaker 
in  the  romantic  sense.  He  says  that  he 
knows  of  no  marriages  that  have  resulted 
between  people  he  has  brought  together 
and  quickly  adds  in  a  businesslike  tone  that 
"if  it  has  happened,  that  would  not  be  the 
purpose  that  the  meeting  started  out  with." 

There  is  more  than  a  bit  of  a  Horatio 
Alger  aspect  to  Brody's  career.  The  man 
who  now  wines,  dines  and  facilitates  friend- 
ships among  the  high  and  mighty  started 
out  in  life  as  the  son  of  an  immigrant  gar- 
ment worker  who  entered  this  country 
through  Ellis  Island.  He  grew  up  in  Brook- 
lyn, attended  pu'olic  schools  and  ended  up 
studying  law  at  Columbia  University  on  a 
scholarship.  He  came  to  Washington  in  1940 
to  work  as  a  lawyer  for  the  government  and 
has  been  with  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
since  1949. 

Brody  said  he  has  developed  his  skills  as  a 
lobbyist-social  connecter  as  he  has  gone 
along.  "I  like  to  say  that  the  things  I  do.  I 
never  learned  in  law  school."  Nonetheless, 
the  69-year-old  lobbyist  makes  it  clear  that 
he  enjoys  what  he  does.  "I  have  no  plans  to 
retire. "  he  said. 

The  matchmaker  is  obviously  well 
matched  to  his  calling. 
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SUPERFUND 

HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  (JUIDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
Superfund  Prof^ram  in  crucial  to  the  health 
of  this  Nation.  The  longer  we  wait  to 
combat  the  problem  of  toxic  waxte,  the 
more  serious  this  problem  will  become.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
protect  and  preserve  our  environment,  not 
only  for  our  well-being,  but  for  the  well- 
beinft  of  all  future  generations. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  Enerfo'  and 
Commerce  Committee  reported  out  a  bill. 
H.R.  2817.  to  reauthorize  the  Superfund 
Program.  A  reauthorization  bill  is  desper- 
ately needed  and  the  $10  billion  provided 
by  H.R.  2817  should  provide  the  financial 
resources  needed  to  clean  up  toxic  waste 
dumps.  Nevertheless.  I  think  that  many  im- 
provements are  needed  in  H.R.  2817.  Some 
of  these  improvements  have  been  made  by 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  which 
recently  considered  H.R.  2817. 

Three  particular  areas  that  are  of  pri- 
mary concern  are:  The  standards  for  clean- 
up, the  timetable  for  cleanup,  and  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know.  Strict  cleanup  stand- 
ards are  essential  to  an  effective  Superfund 
Proffram.  In  the  past,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA  I  has  declared 
toxic  sites  clean  when  they  were  still  caus- 
ing pollution.  During  hurricane  Gloria,  the 
toxic  waste  site  certified  as  clean  by  EPA 
began  leaking  thou.sands  of  gallons  of  toxic 
waste  into  a  river  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  a  toxic  waste  site  is 
clean — it  must  be  clean  according  to  pre- 
cise guidelines. 

The  EP.4  should  also  be  required  to 
follow  a  strict  but  realistic  timetable  for 
the  cleanup  of  toxic  sites.  We  cannot  afford 
to  give  EPA  the  discretion  to  wait  for  years 
before  conducting  the  cleanup  process. 
Since  Superfund  was  enacted  in  1980. 
cleanup  work  has  been  completed  on  only 
six  sites.  (Ironicaliy,  one  of  them  is  the  site 
that  began  leaking  during  hurricane 
Gloria.  I  We  cannot  afford  to  let  toxic  waste 
cleanup  become  a  victim  of  bureaucratic 
inertia. 

Superfund  legislation  should  also  contain 
a  strong  "Right-To-Know"  provision.  Citi- 
zens and  public  officials  must  have  accessi- 
bility to  information  concerning  toxic 
chemicals  and  wastes  in  their  community. 
Requiring  this  information  to  be  available 
is  an  important  first  step  to  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  public.  There  is  just  no 
excuse  for  keeping  people  in  the  dark  and 
not  letting  them  know  when  their  commu- 
nities and  their  very  health  may  be  endan- 
gered by  toxic  hazards. 

The  residents  of  Connecticut's  Second 
District  expect  strong  and  decisive  action 
from  the  Congress  on  Superfund.  We  have 
a  Superfund  site  in  our  own  backyard  at 
the  Yaworski  Lagoon  in  Canterbury.  We 
cannot  wait  for  years  and  years  for  the 
EPA  to  clean  up  the  Yaworski  Lagoon.  It 
will    not    be    enough    for   the    EPA    to   .say 
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Yawonki  is  clean:  it  must  be  clean.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  support  a 
strong  Superfund  so  that  the  Yaworski 
Lagoon  and  all  the  other  Superfund  sites  in 
the  country  are  cleaned  up  quickly  and 
completely.  The  health  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends on  it. 


DISASTER  RESPONSE  ACT  OF 
1985 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  provide  strong  oversight  to  protect  mil- 
lions of  electric  utility  customers  from  the 
hidden  costs  of  natural  disasters. 

.My  interest  in  this  legislation  was 
sparked  over  the  past  2  weeks  as  Long  Is- 
landers and  their  neighbors  across  the 
Long  Island  Sound  struggled  through  the 
aftermath  of  Hurricane  (iloria.  While 
Gloria  did  nol  deliver  the  knockout  punch 
that  many  expected,  her  winds  played 
havoc  with  electric  utilities  throughout  the 
Northeast.  On  Long  Island,  the  storm  dis- 
rupted service  for  750.000  of  the  Long 
Island  Lighting  Co.'s  900.000  customers. 
Power  was  disrupted  for  163.000  Virginians 
and  669,000  people  in  Connecticut.  While 
the  storm  damage  was  equally  severe 
across  the  Northeast,  the  response  of  indi- 
vidual utilities  was  not. 

Many  Long  Islanders  and  Connecticut 
residents  suffered  without  power  for  nearly 
a  week.  Long  Islanders  endured  a  multi- 
tude of  problems  as  a  result.  I'niit  traffic 
lights  turned  intersections  into  no-man's 
land,  drinking  water  wells  evaporated  with- 
out electric  pumps,  and  tons  of  unrefriger- 
ated  food  in  stores  and  homes  rotted.  Com- 
munities that  regained  their  power  one  day 
lost  it  the  next  day  as  overloads,  short  cir- 
cuits, and  mistakes  occurred.  L'nbelievably. 
Gloria's  most  powerful  blow  has  yet  to  be 
dealt  to  Long  Islanders. 

LILCO  has  announced  that,  because  it 
does  not  have  storm  insurance,  the  $40  mil- 
lion of  storm  damage  to  its  system  will  be 
foisted  on  to  the  backs  of  LILCO  custom- 
ers. Reports  from  the  Connecticut  media 
indicate  that  Connecticut  consumers  may 
face  the  same  fate.  Suffering  through  a 
week  of  disrupted  electrical  service  is  one 
thing;  paying  for  that  privilege  is  another. 

Hurricanes  are  not  rare  events  in  the 
Northeastern  I'nited  States,  and  many 
States  and  utilities  were  ready  for  (iloria. 
Most  of  Long  Island  was  prepared  for  a 
major  storm  this  year.  In  the  hours  before 
the  storm  struck.  State  and  local  officials 
did  a  yeoman's  job  in  evacuatin.';  people 
from  low-lying  areas  and  setting  up  shel- 
ters. Street-cleaning  crews  were  out  imme- 
diately after  the  storm  clearing  debris  from 
the  streets  and  they  worked  around  the 
clock  In  the  days  that  followed.  LILCO 
field  workers  worked  diligently,  too.  How- 
ever, the  solid  preparation  and  quick  action 
by   local  agencies  stands  in  stark  contrast 
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to  the  management  of  LILCO's  chaotic  re- 
spon.se  to  (iloria. 

I  am  introducing  the  Disaster  Response 
Act  of  198.'>  to  guarantee  that  electric  utili- 
ties in  storm-prone  areas  like  Long  Island 
and  southern  New  England  take  strong  pre- 
cauti<ins  to  minimize  storm  damage.  The 
bill  mandates  that,  after  a  natural  disaster. 
State  utility  commissions  investigate  the 
preparation  for  and  response  to  a  natural 
disaster  by  an  electric  utility.  If  the  com- 
mission finds  that  the  utility's  managers 
did  not  take  prudent  and  reasonable  pre- 
caution against  a  disaster,  the  costs  of  the 
damage  cannot  be  passed  on  to  utility  cus- 
tomers. Consumers  who  suffer  greatly  as  a 
result  of  an  unreasonable  delay  in  the  res- 
toration of  service  can  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  utility. 

Natural    disasters    obviously    upset    the 
daily  activities  of  thousands  of  people,  (iov- 
ernments  generally   act   quickly   to  restore 
and  maintain  order  in  the  wake  of  disaster. 
That  is  why   the  National  Guard  is  often 
called   out   after  a  storm   or  tornado.   But 
just  as  these  events  are  not  occasions  for 
looting    and    general    lawlessness,    neither 
should  they  be  excuses  to  throw   fair  and 
orderly  business  practices  to  the  wind.  My 
legislation  is  necessary  to  see  that  electric 
utilities   prepare   for   disasters   and   act   re- 
sponsibly   after    they    strike.    And    if    they 
aren't    ready,   their   customers   will    not   be 
forced  to  pay  for  their  lack  of  foresight. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. 3568 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Utility  Regula- 
tory Policies  Act  of  1978  to  require  regu- 
lated retail  electric  utilities  to  undertake 
reasonably     prudent    response    activities 
when  natural  disasters  cause  interruptions 
in  electric  service,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SKCTION  1    EI.EtTRU  I  TII.ITY  RESPONSE  TO  NATl- 
KAl.  DISASTERS 

(a)  AMENDMENT  OF  PURPA.-Title  VI  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

■■SE(    SOD    EI.EITRIC  ITH.ITV  RESPONSE  TO  NATl- 
RAl.  DISASTERS 

"(a)  Investigations  by  State  Commis- 
sioNS.-Each  State  regulatory  authority 
which  exercises  ratemaking  authority  over  a 
State  regulated  electric  utility  shall  under- 
take an  investigation  under  this  subsection 
following  each  natural  disaster  which  causes 
an  interruption  in  the  electric  service  of  the 
State  regulated  electric  utility.  The  investi- 
gation shall  make  an  asse.ssment  of  each  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Preparation. -The  degree  to  which 
the  interruption  in  electric  service  associat- 
ed with  the  natural  disaster  could  have  been 
avoided  or  mitigated  by  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent preparation  on  the  part  of  the  electric 
utility.  Preparation  shall  not  be  deemed  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  in  any  case  in  which 
repeated  service  interruptions  have  been  ex- 
perienced due  to  successive  natural  disas- 
ters. ,  . 

"(2)  INSURANCE.-The  adequacy  of  insur- 
ance coverage  maintained  by  the  utility  to 
cover  the  costs  of  repairs  and  reconstruction 
necessary  to  restore  electric  service  follow- 
ing damage  to  Iransmisson  equipment  and 
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other  facilities  resulting  from  natural  disas- 
ters. 

"(3)  Restoration  of  service.— The 
manner  in  which  repairs  and  restoration  of 
service  was  carried  out.  including  the  time 
involved  and  the  measures  used  to  avoid 
health,  safety,  and  economic  problems  for 
electric  power  customers  served  by  the  utili- 
ty. 

■■(b)  Treatment  of  Repair  Costs— After 
an  evidentiary  hearing  each  State  regula- 
tory authority  which  exercises  ratemaking 
authority  over  a  State  regulated  electric 
utility  shall  make  each  of  the  following  de- 
terminations, based  upon  the  investigation 
under  subsection  <a)  and  upon  any  other 
available  information: 

■■(1)  Prudency  of  repair  COSTS.— a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  any  costs  incurred 
for  the  repairs  of  transmission  equipment 
and  other  equipment  necessary  to  restore 
service  following  a  natural  disaster  were 
caused  by  imprudent  action  or  inaction  of 
the  utility. 

■■(2)  Damages.— A  determination  of  the 
amount  of  damages  (if  any)  caused  to  elec- 
tric power  customers  served  by  the  utility  as 
a  result  of  any  unreasonable  delay  in  the 
restoration  of  electric  service  to  any  such 
customers. 

An.v  electric  power  customer  or  group  of 
electric  power  customers  shall  be  permitted 
to  intervene  as  a  matter  ol  right  in  the  pro- 
reeding  required  under  this  subsection.  If 
the  State  regulatory  authority  finds  that 
any  costs  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  were 
caused  by  imprudent  action  or  inaction  of 
the  electric  utility,  such  costs  may  not  be 
charged  to  the  customers  of  the  such  utility. 
In  addition,  if  a  determination  is  made 
under  paragraph  (2)  that  electric  power  cus- 
tomers served  by  the  utility  incurred  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  an  unreasonable  delay  in 
the  restoration  of  electric  service  following 
a  natural  disaster,  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  require  the  utility  to  compen- 
sate electric  power  customers  for  such  dam- 
ages. The  costs  of  such  compensation  shall 
not  be  charged  to  the  customers  of  such 
utility. 

"(c)  Definitions.— The  terms  used  in  this 
section  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  title  I  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  title  VI  of  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Sec.  609.  Electric  utility  response 
to  natural  disasters.". 


BILL  DOHERTY  AND  A.I.F.L.D.  AT 
WORK  ABROAD 

HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  COCRTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  develop- 
ment of  free  labor  unions  abroad  is  an  im- 
portant goal  of  America's  international 
democratic  strategy.  But  that  is  not  to  say 
that  it  is  always  government  officials  who 
can  best  carry  forward  such  a  strategy.  A 
most  impressive  privately  directed  Ameri- 
can program  in  this  respect  is  the  AFL- 
ClO's  Free  Trade  Cnion  Institute.  Aided  in 
its  work  by  Federal  funding  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
institute  is  the  sponsor  of  the  Asian  Ameri- 
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can  Free  Labor  Institute,  the  African 
.American  Labor  Center,  and  the  American 
Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development, 
A.I.F.L.D. 

The  letter  is  directed  by  the  dynamic  Wil- 
liam C.  Doherty,  Jr.  Mr.  Doherty  was  re- 
cently the  subject  of  a  profile  in  Reader's 
Digest  which  well  deserves  reprinting  for 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  might  not  have 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight  for  democracy  and 
freedom  is  waged  by  many  other  ineans 
than  military  ones.  This  House  owes  much 
gratitude  to  Americans  like  Bill  Doherty. 

The  article  from  Reader's  Digest  follows: 

Bill  Doherty's  Blue-Collar  Freedom 
Fighters 

(By  Donald  Robinson) 
Led  by  a  gutsy  U.S.  labor  leader,  members 
of  a  brave  band  of  trade  unionists  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  to  keep  democracy  alive  in 
Latin  America 

Hours  after  U.S.  troops  landed  on  Grena- 
da in  October  1983.  communist  propaganda 
blasted  the  invasion  as  an  "imperialist  as- 
sault" on  the  Grenadan  people. 

A  gutsy  U.S.  labor  leader  answered  the 
communist"  big  lie.  William  C.  Doherty.  Jr., 
executive  director  of  the  AFTr-CIO"s  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development 
(AIFT-U).  wangled  his  way  into  Grenada 
before  the  shooting  had  stopped  and  con- 
tacted the  heads  of  two  unions.  Both  had 
fought  Grenadas  Marxist  dictators  with 
Doherty's  support.  He  told  them  that  a  res- 
olution condemning  the  American  landing 
was  about  to  be  introduced  at  an  interna- 
tional labor  conference  in  Barbados.  The 
three  raced  to  the  meeting. 

"What  do  you  mean  we  were  invaded?" 
the  Grenadans  declared.  "We  were  rescited." 
When  the  resolution  was  defeated  over- 
whelmingly, democratic  unionists  every- 
where took  heart. 

A  hidden  army  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
agents  is  seeking  control  of  Latin  America's 
50-million-member  labor  movement.  Com- 
mand of  the  trade  unions  would  give  the 
Kremlin  a  pivotal  weapon  against  pro-West- 
ern governments.  AIFLD.  a  band  of  brave 
men  and  women  led  by  Doherty  for  23 
years,  is  spearheading  resistance  not  only  to 
the  communists  but  to  right-wing  extrem- 
ists as  well. 

It's  been  a  savage  struggle.  More  than  50 
of  Doherty's  allies  have  been  murdered,  in- 
cluding two  of  his  closest  aides,  and  Doherty 
has  received  many  death  threats  himself. 
But  despite  the  odds.  AIFLD  has  won  nota- 
ble victories. 

In  Honduras  it  helped  to  recapture  the 
fruit  workers'  union  from  the  communists, 
who  had  stolen  union  elections  by  casting 
votes  for  countless  "ghost"  workers. 

In  Ecuador  the  communists  got  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  Confederation  of  Ecuadoran 
Workers  (CFE).  the  major  labor  organiza- 
tion. CFE  was  so  strong  that  no  Ecuadoran 
worker  could  drive  a  truck  without  its  ap- 
proval. AIFLX)  helped  organize  the  Ecuador- 
an Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(CEOSL)  to  oppose  the  MarxisU.  When 
CFE  called  a  general  strike  to  topple  the 
democratic  government.  CEOSL  licked  it. 
Today,  every  major  union  in  Ecuador  is  led 
by  pro-democratic  elements. 

The  Marxist  dictator  of  Surinam  was 
forced  to  reorganize  his  cabinet  last  year  to 
include  labor  and  business  representatives 
after  a  series  of  strikes  and  international 
protests  spearheaded  by  AIFLD. 
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A  strapping  man  of  58,  Bill  Doherty  has 
white  hair,  a  full  beard  and  bright-blue  eyes 
that  make  him  look  like  Santa  Claus.  But 
he  can  be  tough.  One  day  in  1980.  he  drove 
30  miles  through  Paraguayan  jungle  to  a 
barbarous  pri-son  in  Ypacaray  that  few.  if 
any.  North  Americans  had  ever  visited. 
There  he  demanded  to  meet  with  19  union 
leaders  incarcerated  for  advocating  democ- 
racy. When  soldiers  pointed  machine  guns 
at  him,  Doherty  promptly  held  a  press  con- 
ference. 

"When  I  see  this  Hitler-like  concentration 
camp,  I  think  I'm  in  Havana,"  he  told  re- 
porters who  had  accompanied  him.  "This  i.": 
how  Fidel  Castro  treats  labor  leaders." 
After  the  press  published  Doherty's  re- 
marks, rightist  dictator  Alfredo  Stroessner 
released  the  labor  leaders  and  later  closed 
the  prison. 

Doherty  is  a  quick-witted  speaker.  In  1956, 
he  debated  Chilean  communist  Clotario 
Blest  before  2,500  communications  workers 
in  Santiago.  Doherty  wanted  the  workers  to 
affiliate  with  the  pro-Western  Postal,  Tele- 
phone  and  Telegraph  International  (PTTI), 
Blest  was  bitterly  opposed. 

"Why  do  these  well-dressed  gringos  come 
here,  stay  in  first-class  hotels,  go  to  our  best 
restaurants  and  tell  us  they  represent  the 
working  class?"  Blest  sneered. 

"Because  we  will  not  feel  successful. 
Brother  Blest,"  Doherty  responded,  "until 
you  and  all  the  workers  in  Chile  dress  well, 
stay  in  those  hotels  suid  eat  the  best  meals. 
We're  not  here  to  destroy  the  capitalists. 
We  want  to  live  like  them."  The  workers 
roared  approval  and  voted  to  affiliate  with 
the  PTTI. 

Doherty  was  born  into  the  labor  move- 
ment. His  father  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers  for  21 
years.  After  air-combat  duty  during  World 
War  II,  young  Bill  spent  two  years  in  a 
Catholic  seminary  before  going  to  law 
school. 

Doherty  went  to  work  in  1954  as  Latin 
American  representative  of  the  PTTI.  In 
those  days,  collective  bargaining  was  non- 
existent for  most  unions  in  Latin  America; 
pay  raises  were  obtained  through  rioting. 

Determined  to  fight  this,  Doherty  found- 
ed AIFIX)  and.  with  the  backing  of  AFT.- 
CIO  president  George  Meany.  built  it  into 
an  activist  organization  that  now  has  offices 
in  16  countries,  a  staff  of  56  trade  unionists 
and  an  $8-million  annual  budget.  Ninety 
percent  of  its  funds  come  from  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
remainder  from  the  AFL-CIO.  Says  Do- 
herty: "Communists  target  organized  labor 
for  one  reason— to  secure  power  over  foreign 
governments.  We  believe  in  a  trade-union 
movement  inde.oendent  of  governments,  po- 
litical parties,  employers." 

I  recently  traveled  throughout  Latin 
America  observing  AIFLD  close  up.  Here's 
what  I  learned: 

In  war-torn  El  Salvador.  AIFLD  has 
helped  organize  350.000  Salvadoran  farmers 
and  urban  workers  into  democratic  unions. 
With  AIFLD's  help,  the  farmers  have 
formed  cooperatives  that  buy  land  and  pay 
workers  to  cultivate  it. 

The  cost  is  blood  of  AIFLD's  Salvadoran 
successes  has  been  high.  In  January  1981. 
two  AIFLD  staffers  and  the  director  of  the 
Salvadoran  land-reform  program  were  ma- 
chine-gunned to  death  while  drinking  coffee 
in  the  Hotel  Sheraton  in  San  Salvador.  But 
the  AIFLD  staff  has  resolved  to  stay.  "We 
want  to  make  sure  the  blood  of  our  col- 
leagues was  not  spilled  in  vain."  says  Do- 
herty. 
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In  Guatemala,  AIFLD  has  helped  to 
revive  a  democratic  labor  movement  enfee- 
bled by  repressive  dictatorships.  Doherty's 
people  had  to  risk  their  lives  to  accomplish 
it.  In  1970,  Guatemalan  soldiers  broke  into 
the  house  o.'  Josf  Estrada,  an  American  citi- 
zen who  was  the  AIFLD  director,  and 
dragged  him  off  to  prison. 

The  U.S.  embassy  obtained  Estrada's  re- 
lease. But  five  days  later  his  home  was 
searched:  his  books  and  papers  were  confis- 
cated. This  time  the  U.S.  embassy  suggested 
he  leave  the  country. 

Estrada  left,  but  returned  a  month  later. 
But  last  year,  when  elections  were  held  in 
Guatemala  for  an  assembly  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution, several  labor  leaders  ran  for 
office,  and  one  was  elected. 

Castro's  Cuba  is  another  battlefield. 
Working  closely  with  Cuban  exiles,  AIFLD 
exposes  the  tyramnies  of  the  regime.  Not 
long  ago,  AIFLD  raised  an  International 
furor  that  saved  the  lives  of  farmers  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  trying  to  organize  a 
union  in  the  Cuban  sugar  fields. 

AIFLD  is  also  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
struggle  against  the  Marxist-Leninist  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  AIFLD  has  been 
working  with  Nicaraguan  exiles  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  to  rally 
international  opinion  against  the  Sandinista 
regime. 

AIFLD's  greatest  effort  is  in  education.  To 
date,  469.067  trade  unionists  have  studied 
comparative  economic  systems,  union  lead- 
ership, collective  bargaining  and  theories  of 
democracy  under  AIFLD  teachers  in  17 
Latin  American  countries.  AIFLD  has 
brought  more  than  4000  labor  leaders  to  the 
George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  Many  graduates  of  the 
six-week  course  have  risen  high  in  the  Latin 
American  trade-union  movement. 

AIFLD  has  also  helped  establish  hospi- 
tals, schools,  credit  unions  and  labor  centers 
throughout  Latin  America.  No  project  is  too 
small.  In  Guyana,  AIFLD  representative 
John  Heberle  constructed  a  footbridge  over 
a  creek  so  children  could  get  to  school  with- 
out dodging  crocodiles. 

Latin  America's  strong  desire  for  democra- 
cy and  economic  aid  and  the  efforts  of 
AIFLD  and  similar  organizations  have  had 
quite  an  impact.  Six  years  ago.  two-thirds  of 
the  people  in  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean lived  under  dictatorships  or  military- 
dominated  governments.  Today.  90  percent 
of  them  live  in  democracies  or  under  govern- 
ments strongly  leaning  toward  democracy. 

House  Majority  Leader  Jim  Wright  (D  , 
Texas)  and  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R..  N.Y.). 
among  our  most  knowledgeable  legislators 
on  Latin  America,  have  praised  AIFLD  for 
its  tireless  work  in  fostering  a  democratic 
labor  movement  throughout  the  hemi- 
Siyhere.  "It  was  the  drive  and  commitment 
of  BilV  Doherty  that  made  this  possible." 
says  Wright.  Adds  Kemp.  "Freedom-loving 
people  everywhere  owe  Doherty  and  his  col 
leagues  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  EQUITY  AND 
GROWTH  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

.Mr.  lANDINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  lea.st  .lO 
percent  of  the  projected   I'.S.  trade  deficit 
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for  I9K5  will  be  due  to  the  inflated  value  of 
the  dollar  when  comprred  to  other  major 
international  currencies.  Karlier  this 
month,  I  Introduced  lefrislation  to  entablish 
a  short-term  program  to  address  our  ex- 
change rate  problem.  It  mandates  interven- 
tion in  International  currency  markets  to 
help  bring  the  value  of  the  dollar  down 
gradually  and  creates  a  strategic  capital  re- 
serve in  the  Department  of  Treasury  to 
provide  short-term  stability  in  exchange 
rates  movements. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  seeks  long  term  fundamental  reform 
of  our  international  monetary  system.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  in  cooperation 
with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  (iEPHARHT  and  .Mr. 
Honker,  mandates  that  President  Reagan 
Immediately  take  the  leadership  in  calling 
f)r  an  international  conference  to  reform 
the  international  monetary  system.  The  oill 
requires  Congress  to  withhold  authority  for 
another  round  of  trade  negotiations  under 
the  GATT  until  an  international  conference 
on  monetary  reform  is  convened. 

I  believe  that  the  international  monetary 
system  is  in  serious  need  of  reform.  Such 
reform  should  move  hand  in  hand  with  the 
effort  to  complete  another  round  of  trade 
negotiations  under  the  GATT.  To  proceed 
with  another  (iATT  round  without  mone- 
tary reform  is  like  stepping  on  an  accelera- 
tor and  brake  at  the  same  time.  GATT  talks 
cannot  liberalize  trade  while  monetary  ex- 
change is  retarding  it. 

Since  the  world  adopted  floating  ex- 
change rates  12  years  ago.  the  volatility  of 
the  dollar's  exchange  rate  against  the  10 
major  foreign  currencies  has  substantially 
increased.  Between  1976  and  1978,  the 
dollar  declined  by  20  percent  until  it  was 
halted  by  intervention  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration in  the  international  currency  mar- 
kets. .After  a  2l-mon(h  plateau,  it  then  rose 
by  an  unprecedented  60  percent  from  mid- 
1980  to  early  1985.  F'inally.  we  seem  to  have 
topped  out,  and  are  once  again  trying  to 
use  some  limited  intervention  to  push  the 
dollar  down  to  a  more  acceptable  level.  But 
the  dollar  remains  30  to  4(1  percent  overval- 
ued against  other  currencies.  Long-term 
reform  is  needed  to  pppropriately  adjust 
and  stabilize  international  exchange  rates. 

When  the  world  was  under  a  system  of 
fixed  exchange  rates,  the  commitment  to 
defend  exchange  rates  made  it  difficult  for 
countries  to  freely  pursue  their  domestic 
economic  objectives.  Theorists  and  practi- 
tioners alike  expected  that  floating  ex- 
change rates  would  enable  countries  to 
maintain  rough  balance  in  their  Interna- 
tional trade  accounts  while  still  affording 
them  fiexibility  to  pursue  domestic  eco- 
nomic objectives.  They  were  wrong.  What 
they  failed  to  perceive  adequately  was  the 
very  large  and  independent  role  that  cap- 
ital fiowN  would  play  in  determining  ex- 
change rates,  and  the  negative  Impact  this 
would  have  on  the  trade  accounts. 

It  is  time  to  reassert  some  control  over 
exchange  rate  patterns.  We  must  find  new 
ways  to  cooperate  to  provide  greater  stabil- 
ity in  exchange  rate  patterns.  Some  have 
advocated    a    system    of    target    fones    or 
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crawling  pegs  whereby  currency  values 
would  only  be  allowed  to  fiuctuate  within 
an  internationally  agreed-upon  range 
before  triggering  intervention  or  other  ac- 
tions by  trading  nations. 

Kea.sserting  control  will  invi>lve  domestic 
economic  tradeoffs  to  a  greater  degree.  It 
may  mean  that  the  Inited  Stales  must 
reduce  its  budget  deficit  to  lower  I'.S.  inter- 
est rates  and  reduce  the  capital  attraction 
to  the  I  .S.  market.  It  probably  means  that 
the  Fluropeans  and  Japanese  must  acceler- 
ate their  economies.  It  may  mean  greater 
liberalization  of  the  Japanese  capital  mar- 
kets. Some  have  even  suggested  that  it  may 
mean  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  inter- 
national currency. 

I  think  all  of  us  welcome  the  recent  ini- 
tiatives by  the  Reagan  administration 
which  for  the  first  time  in  5  years  acknowl- 
edge that  the  infiated  value  of  the  dollar  is 
distorting  international  trade  patterns  and 
costing  the  Inited  States  jobs  and  markets. 
But  the  recent  Reagan  initiative  is  a  begin- 
ning, not  a  conclusion  of  what  must 
bec<ime  an  ongoing  process  of  short-term 
acticms  leading  to  long-term  fundamental 
reform. 

To  achieve  competitive  equilibrium  and 
stability  in  international  exchange  rates 
will  require  reform  of  our  international 
monetary  system.  For  the  la.st  5  years, 
dollar  exchange  rate  trends  have  perplexed 
economists  and  policymakers  in  all  na- 
tions. It  is  unhealthy  for  the  world  trading 
system  to  be  subjected  to  such  uncontrolla- 
ble and  unpredictable  trends  in  our  ex- 
change rate  patterns.  For  sure,  more  and 
more  protectionist  actions  will  be  the  only 
recourse  of  nations  whose  trading  patterns 
are  distorted  by  artificially  infiated  curren- 
cies. Tieing  another  round  of  (i.ATT  negoti- 
ations to  a  parallel  international  negotiat- 
ing effort  on  exchange  rates  makes  sense 
politically  and  economically.  I  urge  you  to 
join  me  in  urging  adoption  of  this  bill  to 
dem<msirate  our  commitment  to  stable  and 
reasonable  exchange  rates. 
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caust  in  my  home  State.  I  believed  then,  as 
I  believe  now.  that  our  children  must  know 
the  full  history  of  the  Nazi  rise  to  power, 
and  the  resulting  horrors  perpetrated 
against  humanity. 

And.  I  would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  House  Concurrent  Resolution  133.  a 
bill  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
each  State  should  develop  a  curriculum  for 
instructing  schoolchildren  in  the  history  of 
the  Holocaust.  In  this  way.  we  can  provide 
future  generations  the  insight  to  prevent 
such  travesties  from  ever  occurring  again. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  HOLO- 
CAUST MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 

HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
pleased  today  to  attend  the  groundbreaking 
ceremony  for  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum,  and  I  was  pleased  tc»  see  the  hard 
work  of  many  people  coming  to  fruition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  significant  day,  as 
Ihe  museum  will  serve  as  a  reminder  for 
generatiims  to  come  of  the  awful  manifes- 
tation of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  that 
took  place  during  the  Holocaust.  Remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust  teaches  us  that 
racism  of  any  kind  is  a  curse  to  all  man- 
kind. 

It  was  for  that  very  reason  that  I  spon- 
sored legislation  in  the  New  Jersey  Assem- 
bly in  I97y  which  eventually  provided  for 
aii    educational    curriculum    on    the    Holo- 


MICKEY  LELAND'S  WAR  ON 
HUNGER 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 

.Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  fine  work  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  MICKEY 
LELAND  of  Texas.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  bring  his  dedicated  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

Hunger  does  exist  in  our  country.  It  may 
be  found  in  our  cities,  in  our  rural  areas, 
and  deep  in  the  mountains  of  Appalachia. 
It  does  not  take  on  the  horrible  magnitude 
of  the  famine  in  Africa  or  the  desperate 
struggle  for  survival  in  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent. But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  reality  for 
many  of  ou'  fellow  Americans. 

We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  on  Earth, 
and  yet  we  have  millions  of  poor  people. 
We  grow  more  food  than  any  nation,  and 
yet  we  have  children  who  go  to  bed  hungry 
at  night.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  situa- 
tion, .Mr.  Speaker. 

Congressman  LELAND  has  committed 
himself  to  eliminating  hunger  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  no  one  to  champion 
their  cause.  He  is  a  true  humanitarian  and 
deserves  the  highest  praise  and  recognition. 

I  would  like  to  enter  the  following  article 
for      inclusion      in      the      CONGRESSIONAL 
Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  27.  1985] 

LELAND  AND  THE  WAR  ON  HUNGER 

FOR  THE  TEXAS  CONGRESSMAN,  AN  ACTIVIST'S 

PATH 

(By  Jacqueline  Trescott) 

Rep.  Mickey  Leland  (D-Tex.)  was  in  an 
Ethiopian  refugee  camp,  standing  at  what 
he  calls  "the  end  of  the  Earth."  An  official 
was  explaining  the  desolation;  Leland  was 
looking  at  it. 

"I  was  asking  him  about  this  little  girl 
who  looked  to  be  about  70  or  80  years  old-a 
skeleton  of  a  person  with  a  thin  layer  of 
brown  skin  draped  on  her.  who  had  just  a 
faint  breath  of  life  in  her. "  says  Leland. 
speaking  slowly,  with  a  sorrowful  resonance. 
"While  I  was  talking  to  him.  she  died.  I  can 
see  her  face  right  now.  Every  day  I  see  her 
face." 

The  girl  was  14. 

Pilled  with  hopelessness  and  impatient 
with  the  talk  of  statistics  and  plans.  Leland 
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walked  away  from  the  visiting  congressional 
delegation.  Then  he  ran  into  a  child  who 
spoke  English  and  who  wanted  to  know  his 
name.  "He  started  repeating  Mickey. 
Mickey.'  "  recalls  Leland.  And  in  that  in- 
stant. Leland  found  a  way  to  "give  them 
some  good  feelings  at)out  themselves."  The 
U.S.  congressman  and  the  Ethiopian  chil- 
dren chanted  together.  First.  "Mickey. 
Mickey"  for  about  30  minutes.  Then  a  kid 
yelled  "Disco."  and  a  new  chant  echoed 
around  the  barren  camp. 

By  this  point  the  entire  delegation  was 
watching  the  exchange  of  instant  love. 
"Then  I  said  I.'  they  said  I,'  I  said  love,' 
they  said  love.'  and  I  said  you'  and  they 
said  you.'  They  were  happy  kids  at  that 
point. "  says  Leland,  10  months  and  7,000 
miles  away  in  a  congressional  dining  room, 
recalling  the  moment  he  gained  an  even 
larger  heart." 

In  the  past  year,  the  40-year  old  four-term 
congressman  from  Houston  has  applied 
what  his  friends  call  his  'humanity"  to  in- 
fluential tasks  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  and  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  which  is  hold- 
ing its  annual  legislative  weekend  through 
Sunday.  'I  am  now  an  activist  on  behalf  of 
humanity  everywhere,  whether  it  is  in  Ethi- 
opia .  .  .  South  Africa  .  .  .  Chile  ...  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  people  are  desper- 
ate and  hungry  for  the  freedoms  and  rights 
they  serve  as  human  beings,  "  he  says.  "That 
is  my  community,  that  is  my  battleground." 
But  Leland's  world  is  not  limited  to  the 
1980s  wars  on  hunger.  He  also  plunges  into 
more  politically  risky  business.  He  currently 
opposes  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Bishops  in 
their  support  of  an  antiabortlon  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1985:  Leland.  a  practicing 
Roman  Catholic,  says  the  fight  causes  him 
•a  terrible  internal  struggle."  He  is  the 
member  of  Congress  closest  to  Fidel  Castro 
and  has  been  an  emissary  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  Cuban  president;  "White  I 
disagree  with  his  fundamental  ideology  .  , 
I  respect  him  for  his  intellect, "  he  says. 

In  the  1984  presidential  primary,  he  sup- 
ported former  vice  president  Walter  Mon- 
dale  over  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  a  position 
that  angered  many  black  colleagues  and  ul- 
timately cost  him  his  post  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee's  black 
caucus;  he  says  he  "still  has  the  scars."  He 
has  bicycled  through  Israel,  sends  Houston 
youngsters  to  a  kibbutz  and  describes  him- 
self as  a  "staunch  friend  of  Israel."  but  he 
says  he  is  also  for  the  self-determination  of 
the  Palestinians.  He  has  tangled  repeatedly 
with  television  executives  over  off-camera 
employment  and  the  image  of  minorities  in 
prime-time  programming,  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  over  af- 
firmative action  policies  in  the  industry.  A 
full  year  before  Diahann  Carroll  and  Billy 
Dee  Williams  showed  up  on  "Dynasty."  he 
grilled  ABC  executives  about  why  the  show 
didn't  have  any  black  characters.  Now  he  is 
livid  with  Williams  for  saying  his  recent 
roles  weren't  due  to  any  pressure. 

In  the  Washington  places  where  criticism 
of  a  liberal  politician  like  Leland  naturally 
breeds,  he  appears  to  have  ruffled  few 
feathers.  "We  vole  100  percent  different." 
says  Rep.  Jack  Fields  (R-Tex.).  but  'we  are 
able  to  dialogue  and  I  find  it  ironic  that  I 
am  teaching  him  how  to  play  basketball." 
Rep.  Bill  Emerson  (R-Mo.).  a  conservative 
who  voted  against  forming  the  Hunger 
Committee  but  late/  joined  it.  says.  "We 
agree  on  the  problems.  We  disagree  on  most 
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of  the  solutions,  but  we  do  talk  about  those 
issues." 

But  some  of  his  colorful  retorts  have  an- 
gered Black  Caucus  colleagues.  Earlier  this 
year,  for  example.  Roland  Burris,  an  Illinois 
politician,  was  defeated  in  the  black  caucus 
of  the  DNC  he  ran  for  party  vice  chairman. 
Paul  Kirk,  the  chairman  of  the  DNC.  then 
let  the  full  DNC  vote  on  the  job  and  Burris 
won.  "Burris  let  himself  be  used."  says 
Leland.  who  says  he  supported  Burris  in  the 
caucus  but  felt  Burris  should  stand  by  the 
caucus'  vote.  In  a  press  conference  after  the 
February  vote.  Leland  used  the  analogy  of 
the  loyalty  house  slaves  felt  toward  planta- 
tion masters.  A  reporter  asked  him  what  he 
was  trying  to  say  and  Leland  recalls  saying. 
"The  conventional  term  is  Uncle  Tom" 
"They  are  the  ones  who  called  him  an  Uncle 
Tom."  he  says.  "I  didn't  ...  I  opposed  what 
Burris  had  done.  And  if  the  shoe  fits  wear 
it." 

"I  am  not  a  conventional  politican— by  no 
means."  he  says. 

Leland  grew  up  in  a  working  class  neigh- 
borhood of  Houston.  He  says  he  learned  his 
values  from  the  sacrifices  of  his  mother,  a 
teacher  who  had  put  herself  through  school 
working  as  a  short-order  cook. 

Health  and  hunger  issues  aren't  new  to 
him.  As  a  pharmacy  student  at  Texas 
Southern,  Leland  was  attracted  to  the  work 
of  the  Medical  Committee  for  Human 
Rights,  a  group  of  health  professionals  who 
established  free  health  clinics,  and  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  which  was  giving  free 
breakfasts  to  school  children  and  operating 
free  clinics.  He  led  a  student  group  to  invite 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  other  young  civil 
rights  leaders  to  campus.  "They  were  ex- 
pressing the  anger  and  anguish  of  black 
people  at  that  time.  They  were  the  ones 
who  would  step  up  and  be  bold  enough  to 
challenge  the  white  establisment.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  that."  says  Leland. 

Houston,  which  wsls  not  in  the  vanguard 
of  civil  rights  and  antiwar  activities,  was 
surprised  at  this  emerging  leader,  who 
formed  a  group  called  The  Black  Communi- 
ty Action  Team— or  The  Black  Cats. 

His  political  influences— which  ranged 
from  Malcolm  X  to  writer  Amiri  Baraka  to 
Tanzanian  president  Julius  Nyerere— along 
with  his  look  at  the  time— dashikis  and  a 
seven-inch  Afro— naturally  led  to  his  being 
labeled  a  radical.  "I  never  considered  myself 
to  be  radical  because  I  fought  for  the  rights 
of  human  beings."  he  says.  In  the  years  be- 
tween college  and  politics,  he  helped  estab- 
lish three  health  clinics  in  Houston  and 
then  taught  at  Texas  Southern  for  a  year. 

In  1972  Leland  began  to  focus  on  estab- 
lishment politics  as  a  continuation  of  his  ac- 
tivism and  won  his  first  race  for  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives.  In  Austin,  he 
championed  health  i-ssues.  battling  the 
pharmaceutical  lobby  by  pushing  for  a  ge- 
neric substitution  bill  and  for  legislation  to 
rnake  it  harder  for  kids  to  buy  over-the- 
counter  cough  medicine,  which  they  were 
using  as  a  stimulant. 

But  his  impact  was  broader  than  the 
issues  he  focused  on.  "He  could  legitimately 
have  been  called  a  focal  point  in  changing 
attitudes  toward  minorities.  He  showed  that 
minorities  in  Texas  were  a  coming  political 
force,"  says  Rep.  Ronald  Coleman  (D-Tex.). 
who  shared  a  desk  with  Leland  in  Austin. 

When  former  Texas  representative  Bar- 
bara Jordan  announced  she  was  retiring. 
Leland  decided  to  go  for  the  national  arena. 
"The  legislature  had  closed  in  on  me."  So 
the  summer  he  had  planned  to  spend  on  a 
kibbutz  he  ran  for  Congress  instead,  and  at 
age  33  beat  two  more-established  politicians. 
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In  the  13  years  Leland  has  been  an  elected 
politician,  he  has  developed  a  reputation  for 
coalition  building.  "There  are  people  inside 
[the  House]  who  are  more  effective.  But 
Mickey  Just  needs  more  lime  in  a  day.  His 
strength  is  in  building  that  network  inside 
and  out."  says  Rep.  Bill  Richardson  (D- 
N.M.)  A  close  friend.  Richardson  talks  about 
Leland's  hyperactivity.  'When  we  are  both 
in  town  on  Saturdays,  we  have  gone  to  see 
three  movies  in  a  day  to  catch  up  with  the 
way  normal  people  live.  One  time  we  saw 
Rambo.'  Missing  in  Action'  and  Back  to 
the  Future.'  Mickey  works  and  plays  hard 
and  he  is  effective  both  ways.  " 

Leland  started  to  advocate  a  caucus  on 
world  hunger  when  he  Joined  Congress  in 
1979.  At  first  he  ran  up  against  a  stone  wall. 
He  was  opposed  by  people  who  thought  an- 
other select  committee  was  crazy.  And  he 
was  opposed  by  congressmen  who  thought 
he  was  infringing  on  their  turf  of  foreign  re- 
lations, agriculture  and  appropriations.  He 
kept  trying. 

After  four  years,  when  even  the  horrors 
he  described  from  a  1983  trip  to  Ethiopia 
didn't  sway  the  sentiment.  Leland.  as  he 
puts  it.  "went  to  the  people."  He  rallied  all 
the  organizations  that  had  hunger  issues  on 
their  portfolio.  Then  he  called  in  the  celeb- 
rities, such  as  John  Denver.  Valerie  Harper 
and  Cliff  Robertson.  Then  ."'peaker  of  the 
House  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O  Neill  Jr.  lent  his 
prestige.  Finally  turf  was  being  threatened 
to  be  members  of  the  caucus.  Authorized  in 
the  spring  of  1984,  the  committee  in  one 
year  has  provided  the  momentum  and  visi- 
bility that  resulted  in  $800  millioi:  appropri- 
ated for  famine  relief. 

In  the  range  of  telecommunications  issues 
Leland  has  advocated,  be  has  met  greatest 
resistance  on  his  push  for  stricter  hiring 
percentages  for  minorities  and  women. 
"Two  or  three  years  ago.  he  wanted  more 
stringent  percentages  of  minorities  and 
women  for  all  Jobs.  Our  position  was  that 
the  commission's  guidelines  were  adequate." 
explains  John  Summers,  executive  vice 
president,  government  relations  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters.  "But  he 
is  a  good  advocate  for  what  he  believes  in. 
On  an  issue  like  that  we  understand  where 
he  is  coming  from. " 

But  some  groups  feel  Leland's  work  on  the 
important  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  hasn't  gone  far  enough.  "They 
have  been  Jumping  up  and  down  about  mi- 
nority ownership  and  employment.  But  we 
work  with  these  companies  every  day.  we 
are  always  pressuring.  His  efforts  could 
have  been  more  effective  if  he  worked  with 
us  on  a  regular  basis."  says  Pluria  Marshall, 
the  president  of  the  National  Black  Media 
Coalition. 

Yet  it  is  in  lobbying  for  minority  owner- 
ship that  Leland  has  had  his  greatest  suc- 
cess. Earlier  this  year  when  Capital  Cities 
Communications  announced  it  was  buying 
the  American  Broadcasting  Companies  Inc.. 
Leland  initiated  a  meeting  of  Cap  Cities  ex- 
ecutives and  minority  investors  to  discuss 
any  acquisitions  by  minorities  or  women.  As 
a  result,  a  television  station  and  two  radio 
stations  are  minority-owned. 

The  Black  Caucus,  currently  20  Democrat- 
ic members,  has  a  role  magnified  beyond  its 
numbers.  It  is  regarded  as  representing  a 
national  constituency  and  acts  as  spokes- 
man on  a  realm  of  topics  touching  minority 
America. 

Traditionally,  the  Caucus  has  boxed  vigor- 
ously with  the  White  House,  whether  its 
residents  were  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
and  more  often  than  not  the  Caucus  has 
found  itself  shadow-boxing. 
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That's  true  in  the  Leland  regime.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  hasn't  met  with  the  Caucu.s 
since  1981,  but  Leland  met  with  him  last  De- 
cember to  di.scu.ss  famine  relief  after  the 
congressional  trip  to  Ethiopia. 

"He  immediately  upon  our  request  divert- 
ed a  ship  that  was  going  to  India  with  food 
to  Ethiopia.  I  was  really  happy  — for  the 
first  time  proud— that  President  Reagan 
was  our  president.  He  was  far  greater  con- 
cerned than  I  had  seen  him  on  any  i.ssue 
dealing  with  human  beings.  That  was  a  rare 
occasion,  I  might  add."  says  Leland. 

Otherwise,  he  says,  the  relationship  be 
Iween  the  Caucus  and  the  White  House  is 
"very  bad"— then  reconsiders  and  conlin- 
ues— '"It  is  not  bad.  it  is  not  good,  it  is  non- 
existent." Not  meeting  with  the  Black 
Caucus,  .says  Leland.  "is  past  being  just  in- 
.sensitive.  It  is  an  evil  character  who  refu.ses 
to  spend  time  with  people  who  have  a  deep 
abiding  concern  about  humanity  when  we 
are  in  .severe  Jeopardy." 

Each  fall  the  Caucus  sponsors  a  five-day 
round  of  panels,  hearings,  speeches  and  re- 
ceptions. It's  an  unusual  effort  for  a  con- 
gressional body,  and  the  events  attract  at 
least  10.000  people  each  year.  They  come 
here  to  listen,  they  come  here  to  help  us  de- 
velop agendas  for  the  next  year,"  says 
Leland. 

Some  find  romance.  At  the  Caucus  week- 
end three  years  ago.  Leland  met  Alison 
Walton,  then  24  and  a  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty law  student.  Nine  months  later  they  were 
married.  "Well.  I  wasn't  about  to  marry  an 
older  woman."  he  says  archly  of  the  teasing 
that  came  because  of  the  couple's  age  differ- 
ence. Leland.  who  looks  both  impish  and 
handsome,  was  considered  quite  a  catch.  He 
is  broad-shouldered  and  muscular  with  just 
enough  swagger  to  give  his  Giorgio  Amani 
suits  some  personal  flair.  He  has  an  expan- 
sive smile  and  his  light  green  eyes  have  that 
"'who-are-you-kidding  "  skepticism. 

Right  now,  the  anticipation  of  fatherhood 
for  the  first  time  early  next  year  makes 
Leland  come  alive  even  more  than  global 
questions.  "One  of  the  happiest  occasions  of 
my  life  was  getting  married  and  the  knowl- 
edge I  am  going  to  be  a  father.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  be  a  father.""  says  Leland. 
who  used  to  memorize  the  names  of  all  the 
children  of  the  fellow  members  of  the  Texas 
legislature,  worked  In  the  Big  Brother  pro- 
gram with  a  teenager  in  the  Shaw  area  of 
Washington,  and  is  trying  to  get  a  posthu- 
mous Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  for 
David,  the  Houston  youngster  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  living  In  a  bubble. 

His  interest  in  young  people  seems  con- 
stant. A  few  nights  ago.  outside  Sen.  Clai- 
borne Pells  (DR. I.)  home.  Leland  struck  up 
a  conversation  in  Spanish— which  he  has 
used  on  the  House  floor— with  a  student 
parking  cars.  "When  he  said  he  was  from 
Puerto  Rico.  Mickey  said.  "Did  you  know 
Raul  Julia  is  inside?"  The  student's  eyes  just 
lit  up  and  Mickey  took  the  guy  back  Inside." 
recounts  Alison  Leland.  "I  turned  to  some- 
one and  Jokingly  said.  "This  kid  is  probably 
coming  over  for  dinner  tomorrow  night." 
When  he  got  in  the  car  Mickey  said.  We  are 
having  dinner  together  on  Sunday  ' 
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CHINESE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  80  YEARS  OLD 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  198S 
Mr.  (;RKKN.  Mr.  Speal  ?r,  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  and  congratulate  the  Chinese 
(  hamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  on  its 
KOth  anniversary  this  month.  Economically 
and  culturally,  the  Chinese  community  has 
contributed  enormously  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and 
successful  enterprise  can  be  attributed  to 
the  work  of  the  chamber. 

The  work  of  the  chamber  is  very  evident 
in  the  prospering  sections  of  commerce, 
international  trade,  and  manufacturing. 
The  chamber  has  been  instrumental  as  a 
communication  link  between  the  city  and 
merchants  in  the  Chinese  community.  The 
chamber  works  very  hard  to  educate  Chi- 
nese merchants  on  .American  business  rela- 
tions offering,  among  other  things,  work- 
shops and  seminars. 

Again.  1  congratulate  the  Chinese  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  its  80th  anniversary, 
and  I  applaud  its  valuable  services  not  only 
to  the  Chinese  community,  but  also  to  the 
citv  of  New  York. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  strategic  trade  initiative  would  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  shield  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  fending  off  unfair  competi- 
tors, opening  foreign  markets,  building  ex- 
porters and  aiding  workers.  Those  are 
goals  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
share.  I  hope  we  can  work  together  to 
achieve  them  throinrh  this  bill. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FAIRLEIGH  DICKINSON  UNI- 
VERSITY SCHOOL  OF  DENTIST- 
RY 


STRATEGIC  TRADE  INITIATIVE 

HON.  SHERWOOD  L.  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Trade  Partnership  Act  of  19H,5— the  first 
comprehensive  package  designed  to  reverse 
the  deterioration  of  our  trade  balance. 

I  call  this  bill  the  strategic  trade  initia- 
tive: it  is  an  innovative,  forward-looking  al- 
ternative to  the  mutual  assured  destruction 
that  will  befall  our  Nation  and  our  allies  if 
we  invoke  protectionism  and  provoke  trade 
wars. 

Instead  of  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  the  strategic  trade  initiative  seeks  to 
build  our  exporting  capability,  while 
making  it  easier  for  companies  that  face 
unfair  competition  or  trade  barriers  to  gain 
relief. 

It  is  a  constructive  approach  rather  than 

a  destructive  one. 

And  the  strategic  trade  initiative  also  rec- 
ognizes the  plight  of  workers  who  have  al- 
ready lost  their  jobs  to  import  competition 
or  who  will  as  industry  adjusts  to  the  more 
competitive  environment. 

Bv  continuing  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance, this  bill  will  ensure  that  these  work- 
ers are  not  just  cast  off  and  forgotten.  They 
must  be  retrained  for  jobs  in  growing  in- 
dustries. 

As  an  aside,  let  me  once  again  commend 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  Indi- 
vidual Training  Account  Act  Cimgressman 
1)1  KBIS  and  I  have  introduced.  The  bill 
would  set  up  a  broader,  employer-  and  em- 
ployee-funded job  training  program. 


HON.  ROBERT  G  TORRICELLI 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  .Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
School  of  Dentistry  in  Hackensack,  NJ. 
The  university  will  be  celebrating  this  mile- 
stone with  a  reception  to  be  held  on  Octo- 
ber 16.  198.1.  I  could  not  allow  this  occasion 
to  pass  without  officially  going  on  record 
to  honor  the  faculty,  administrators,  and 
students  associated  with  the  school  of  den- 
tistry. 

Since  it  opened  with  its  first  class  in 
1956.  New  Jersey's  only  private  dental 
school  has  educated  more  than  1,500  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  practice  in  the  State. 
Another  300  students,  most  of  them  State 
residents,  have  become  specialists  after 
earning  postdoctoral  degrees  at  the  school. 
Thousands  of  patients,  including  chil- 
dren, the  handicapped,  and  the  elderly, 
have  benefited  from  the  school's  clinical 
services.  In  addition  to  the  195-patient 
chairs  at  the  school,  there  are  more  than  50 
chairs  in  satellite  clinics  that  serve  an 
urban  school  district,  a  prison,  several  hos- 
pitals, and  a  physical  and  mental  rehabili- 
tation center. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  school,  I  particularly  wish  to  recog- 
nize the  work  of  Dr.  Ralph  S.  Kaslick.  dean 
of  the  dental  school.  Dr.  Anthony  Picozzi, 
director  of  development  and  professional 
relations,  and  F.D.C.  president.  Robert  H. 
Donaldson.  1  am  proud  to  commend  them 
for  their  many  years  of  public  service  and 
am  pleased  to  acknowledge  their  accom- 
plishments on  this  special  occasion. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue  to  sup- 
port academic  institutions  such  as  the  Fair- 
leigh Dickinson  Cniversity  School  of  Den- 
tistry in  Hackensack.  Their  commitment  to 
service  and  development  should  be  an  ex- 
ample to  us  all. 
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HONORING  WINNERS  OF  YOUNG 
PRESIDENTS  ORGANIZATION 
CONTEST  ON  "EXPLORING 
FREEDOM  AND  DEMOCRACY" 

HON,  BOBB!  FIEDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 
Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  four  very  outsUnding  young 
people.  They  are  the  grand  prize  winners  of 
the  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Young 
President's  Organization,  a  contest  that 
over  15.000  fifth  and  sixth  graders  entered. 
The  Young  President's  Organization  is 
awarding  the  winners  a  $5,000  scholarship 
bond  and  a  personal  computer  in  honor  of 
their  achievement.  The  topic  for  these 
essays  was  "Exploring  Freedom  and  De- 
mocracy." 

I  congratulate  Shane  W.  Finkel  of  Plym- 
outh Valley.  PA;  Christopher  .Matthew 
Peter  of  Quincy.  IL;  Christopher  J.  Dall  of 
Lavaca,  KA;  and  Jason  Hunsberger  of 
Boise,  ID;  for  their  incisive  essays  on  the 
concept  of  freedom. 

We  can  all  commend  this  youthful  appre- 
ciation of  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  was  founded,  and  the  hope  it  ex- 
presses for  the  future  of  this  country.  The 
four  winners  and  their  parenU  can  be 
justly  proud  of  their  accomplishment. 


H.R.  3008 


HON,  GEORGE  Vy.  GEK.\S 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  clarify  why  I  de- 
cided to  withdraw  the  amendment  1  had  of- 
fered to  H.R.  3008.  the  Equitable  Pay  Prac- 
tices on  the  Civil  Service  Act.  on  Wednes- 
day. October  9.  1985,  when  this  legislation 
was  considered  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

As  you  know,  H.R.  3008,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  establishes  a 
study  to  determine  whether  Federal  pay 
practices  impermissibly  consider  factors 
such  as  an  employee's  sex  or  race.  The 
meaning  of  these  terms  is  well  understood 
in  employment  discrimination  law.  In  fact, 
both  terms  are  used  in  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  But.  H.R.  3008  goes  on 
to  add  a  new  term  which  doesn't  appear  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  word  is  "ethnic- 
ity." This  is  a  new  term.  Section  10  of  H.R. 
3008  defines  the  term  "ethnicity"  as  used  in 
this  bill  by  stating  it  "refers  to  the  quality 
of  being,  or  not  being,  of  Hispanic  origin." 
1  assume  that  the  term  "ethnicity"  as 
used  in  this  context  means  that  a  person's 
ethnic  background  may  not  be  used  as  a 
factor  in  setting  that  person's  pay.  1.  of 
course,  have  no  quarrel  with  that  principle. 
In  title  VII  law.  however,  the  term  we  use 
to     express     this     principle     is     "national 
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origin."  That  i.s.  no  person  should  be  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  or  her 
"national  origin." 

I  felt  that  this  bill  should  also  use  the 
term  "national  origin"  rather  than  invent- 
ing a  new  term,  "ethnicity."  But.  if  the  bill 
is  going  to  use  this  new  term,  it  should  be 
defined  in  the  same  manner  as  national 
origin,  rather  than  the  contrived  deHnition 
which  the  bill  now  contains.  Thus.  I  had  in- 
tended to  introduce  my  amendment  which 
would  have  amended  that  portion  of  sec- 
tion 10  stating  that  "  'ethnicity'  refers  to 
the  country  where  a  person  was  born  or 
the  country  from  which  his  or  her  ances- 
tors came." 

This  country  includes  many  people  of 
many  different  ethnic  backgrounds  and 
many  national  origins.  Yet,  with  great  in- 
sensitivity.  H.R.  300H  defines  away  all  of 
these  ethnic  backgrounds  and  tries  to  make 
the  term  "ethnic"  a  synonym  for  the  word 
"Hispanic."  I  think  that  it  is  offensive  to 
many  people  in  our  country,  both  Hispan- 
ics  and  non-Hispanics.  for  Congress  to 
define  ethnic  background  as  meaning  only 
"Hispanic." 

I  had  intended  to  offer  my  amendment 
which  would  change  the  definition  of  "eth- 
nicity" to  be  the  same  as  the  definition  of 
"national  origin"  used  in  title  V'll  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  However,  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention  during  my  discussion  with 
Ms.  Dakar  when  I  was  introducing  my 
amendment  that  the  term  "national  origin" 
had  been  previously  clarified  to  mean  all 
nationalities  that  have  been  historically 
discriminated  against.  This  clarification  oc- 
curred when  .Mr.  SIKOR8KI  offered  an 
amendment  to  expand  the  bill  to  include  a 
study  in  the  Federal  (lovernment  of  hiring 
and  promotion  policies  with  regard  to  dis- 
crimination on  race,  sex,  and  national 
origin.  The  discussion  that  transpired  be- 
tween .Mr.  LiPlNSKi  and  .Ms.  Oakar  regard- 
ing the  definition  of  "national  origin"  can 
be  found  on  page  26937  of  the  CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record  of  Wednesday.  October  9, 
1985.  Mr.  LiPINSKI  determined  with  Ms. 
Oakar  at  that  time  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "national  origin"  as  used  in  Mr.  Sl- 
KORSKI'S  amendment  would  include  indi- 
viduals of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  that  have 
been  historically  discriminated  against,  not 
just  Hispanics. 

It  is  therefore  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  .Mr.  SiKORSKi  and 
as  accepted  by  .Ms.  Oakar  would  adequate- 
ly satisfy  my  concerns  that  a  person's 
ethnic  background  may  not  be  used  as  a 
factor  in  setting  that  person's  pay.  If  I  find 
at  a  later  date  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  .Mr.  SIKORSKI  does  not  adequately  clari- 
fy that  concern  I  was  addressing  with  my 
amendment.  I  will  attempt  to  see  that  this 
point  is  clarified  legislatively  when  the  bill 
is  discussed  in  the  Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  COOPER 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

.Mr.  KOLTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  salute  an  individual  who  has  tirelessly 
served  the  New  Castle  community  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  education 
and  improvement  of  the  school  system,  Mr. 
Joseph  Cooper  has  been  a  member  of  the 
New  Castle  .4rea  School  Board  for  over  2S 
years.  In  addition  to  the  position  of  vice 
president  of  the  New  Castle  .\rea  School 
Board,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Law- 
rence County  Area  Vocational  Technical 
School  Board  since  1961  and  president 
since  197H,  as  well  as  president  of  .Midwest- 
ern Intermediate  I'nit  4  Board  in  Grove 
City.  PA. 

It  is  surely  with  sadness  that  friends, 
neighbors,  and  coworkers  see  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  has  sat  on  the  .New  Castle  Area  School 
Board  longer  than  any  other  member,  .serve 
in  his  last  year. 

Since  he  was  first  elected  to  the  board. 
.Mr.  Cooper  has  witnessed  the  growth  and 
decline  of  the  district.  When  first  sworn  in 
as  a  board  member,  the  district,  faced  with 
a  wave  of  enrollments,  was  building  new- 
schools.  It  was  a  prosperous  era — a  healthy 
economic  environment,  no  teacher  strikes, 
and  rigorous  athletic  programs. 

Now,  the  district  is  consolidating,  having 
closed  one  school  and  considering  the  clos- 
ing of  others,  due  to  a  decline  in  enroll- 
ment. Mr.  Cooper  acknowledges  that  clos- 
ing a  school  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  yet 
necessary,  decisions  a  director  may  have  to 
make. 

In  addition  to  his  steadfast  commitment 
to  the  school  board.  Mr.  Cooper  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  athletics  programs,  as  well. 
As  chairman  of  the  athletic  committee,  his 
influence  on  the  system  has  been  pervasive. 
He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  head 
football  coach  appointment  at  New  Castle 
of  Lyndo  Lauro,  who  has  brought  back  the 
winning  tradition  established  by  former 
coach  Philip  Bridenbaugh.  For  years,  .Mr. 
Cooper  helped  line  the  field  before  home 
games  and  handled  the  yard  markers 
during  the  games.  A  loyal  spectator,  he  has 
attended  all  New  Castle  High  School  foot- 
ball and  basketball  games  in  the  past  30 
years,  except  the  ones  he  was  too  ill  to 
attend. 

The  long-time  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  .Mr.  Cooper  have  benefited  the 
schools  of  the  New  Castle  area.  The  com- 
munity will  certainly  miss  his  knowledge 
and  experience.  I  am  proud  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  achieve- 
ments of  such  a  fine  and  dedicated  individ- 
ual as  .Mr.  Joseph  CiMiper  of  the  F'ourth 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
UNITED  CEREBRAL  PALSY  AS- 
SOCIATION 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  MATSri.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  Sacramrnto- 
Yolo/Mother  i-ode  Chapter  of  the  I'nited 
Cerebral  Palsy  .Association,  which  is  cele- 
brating its  30th  anniversary  of  inspiration- 
al service  to  the  disabled  citizens  of  the 
Sacramento  metropolitan  area  on  October 
24.  1985. 

This  fine  organization's  dedication  and 
concern  is  exemplified  through  the  many 
high  quality  programs  and  services  it  offers 
to  the  community.  Among  them  are  the 
community  living  arrangements,  services 
and  programs,  and  independent  living 
skills  training  program  for  disabled  adults. 
Respite  care  is  also  available  to  the  fami- 
lies of  disabled  persons  to  relieve  parents 
and  allow  them  time  outside  the  home.  A 
daily  transportation  service  takes  160  dis- 
abled individuals  to  various  educational 
and  vocational  training  programs.  Adult 
jfrowlh  experience  <iffers  severely  retarded 
adults  classroom  training  in  basic  self-help 
skills  and  verbal  and  nonverbal  communi- 
cations. 

In  addition,  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Guild 
sponsors  a  car  seat  rental  and  sales  pro- 
gram to  prevent  cerebral  palsy  due  to  head 
injuries  children  receive  in  automobile  ac- 
cidents. The  association  also  conducts  an 
annual  telethon  to  raise  funds  to  continue 
and  expand  its  programs.  .All  of  these  ac- 
tivities help  to  educate  and  inform  the 
entire  community  on  the  challenges  and 
the  potential  of  disabled  persons. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
and  commend  the  I'nited  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association  for  its  many  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  and  its  ready  willingness  to  help 
others  who  are  less  fortunate  strive  to 
return  to  productive  and  meaningful  lives. 
I  salute  all  of  the  association's  hard  work 
and  offer  my  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  all  of  its  programs  and  services. 


GOOLCHER    GRAZIER;    A    MARY 
LAND    ARTIST    INTRODUCES    A 
NEW  ART  FORM 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

.Mr.  DYSON.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  a  truly  unique  artistic  achieve- 
ment born  of  the  inspired  and  creative  ef- 
forts of  a  fellow  .Marylander.  Ms.  (Wxilcher 
Grazier.  On  September  9.  1985,  at  the 
Robinson  (iallery  in  New  York  City.  Ms. 
(irazier.  a  native  of  Bombay.  India,  and 
now  an  American  citizen  who  resides  in 
Berlin,    .Ml),   combined    for   the    first    time 
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ever  music  and  still  art — with  a  cassette  on 
the  frame,  the  music  to  play  at  the  touch  of 
a  button. 

For  her  first  art-music  creation.  .Ms.  (ira- 
zier chose  her  painting.  "Banyan,"  a  close 
Mpw  of  the  Han»an  and  Pipul  trees  of 
India,  intertwining  in  a  forest  of  central 
India.  The  original  music  ciimpn-i d  espe- 
cially for  "Banyan"  comes  from  interna- 
tionally reknowned  jazz  bassist.  Bill 
(^oodall.  Speaking  of  his  contribution  to 
this  new  art  form.  Mr.  Gomall  had  this  to 
say:  "Goolcher's  'Banyan'  inspired  me  to 
compose  an  original  composition  whilst 
looking  at  the  painting — its  colors  radiat- 
ing and  Stirling  my  brain  to  move  my  fin- 
k-rs  in  notes,  tones,  and  chords  to  create  a 
Hhole  impression." 

Ms.  Grazier's  concept  in  "Banyan"  is  a 
-ource  of  genuine  pride  for  many  of  us  in 
^laryland's  First  Congressional  District.  It 
takes  a  very  special  type  of  person  to  tra- 
verse new  territory,  to  act  on  new  ideas.  So. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
commend  Ms.  Grazier  for  developing  this 
new  and  exciting  art  form. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
ROBERT  C.  McGRATH 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Robert  C.  McGrath.  whose 
work  as  financial  secretary  of  local  120  of 
the  Bakery,  Confectionery  &  Tobacco 
Workers  International  Union  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  retirement  dinner  in  Long  Beach, 
CA,  on  October  24. 

Born  in  Seattle.  W  A.  Bob  joined  the  C.S. 
Navy  in  1941  and  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  "day  that  has  lived  in  infamy."  He  saw 
the  battleship  Arizona  go  down.  After  serv- 
ing for  the  duration  of  World  War  II  on  a 
destroyer  tender.  Bob  went  to  work  a.s  a 
baker  in  San  Francisco.  In  remembrance  of 
his  experience,  he  also  became  a  member  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Association. 

In  February  1958,  Bob  joined  the  Bakery, 
Confectionery  &  Tobacco  Workers  Interna- 
tional I'nion,  and  by  September,  he  became 
financial  secretary  of  local  120  in  Stockton, 
(  .'..  B<ib  came  to  local  31  in  Long  Beach  in 
.April  1962  and  served  as  financial  secretary 
of  this  local  until  his  retirement. 

Although  he  will  continue  to  be  active  in 
the  community.  Bob  will  now  have  more 
time  to  enjoy  his  hobbies  of  reading,  travel- 
ing, and  horticulture. 

.My  wife,  Lee.  joins  me  in  wishing  Robert 
C.  .McGrath,  his  wife.  Bette.  and  his  two 
sons,  Claude  and  Terry,  continued  success 
in  their  future  endeavors. 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  pre-existing  commitments  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  was  unable  to  be  present  for 
votes  last  Friday.  October  II. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  haM'  support- 
ed all  efforts  to  enact  the  Gramm-Kudman- 
Mack-Cheney  Deficit  Reduction.  Balanced 
Budget  Plan.  Since  no  vote  on  that  specific 
issue  was  permitted,  1  would  have  voted  for 
the  Michel  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
conferees  to  promptly  report  amendments 
to  the  Budget  Control  and  Impoundment 
Act  which  provide  mechanisms  for  deficit 
reductions,  including  specific  and  mandato- 
ry budget  goals  for  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  within  the  next  6  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COACH  HERSHEL 
MOORE 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSLL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
work  of  an  outstanding  citizen  and  coach. 

For  35  years.  Hershel  .Moore  has  worked 
with  young  men  in  middle  Tennessee  and 
they  will  gather  to  honor  him  October  18 
with  special  homecoming  festivities. 

His  players  have  been  very  successful 
both  on  and  off  the  field  and  are  a  testa- 
ment to  his  dedication  and  integrity. 

.Many  of  Moore's  players  have  said  that 
they  learned  "a  lot  more  than  just  football" 
from  him.  He  does  not  measure  success 
just  by  the  number  of  games  a  team  wins, 
but  in  each  team's  ability  to  work  together 
and  in  each  athlete's  efforts  to  achieve  aca- 
demic and  athletic  excellence. 

Historian  Henry  Brooks  .Adam  once 
wrote  that  "a  teacher  affects  eternity:  he 
can  never  tell  where  his  infiuence  stops." 
Coach  Moore  is  one  of  those  rare  individ- 
uals who  has  deeply  affected  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  students  and  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  him  in  our  community. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sa- 
luting this  fine  coach  who  has  given  not 
only  of  his  time,  but  his  spirit,  to  help 
shape  middle  Tennessee's  young  men  into 
conscientious  citizens. 
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Fourth  Congressional  District  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Billie  Dawn  (iallick  of  New  Castle  has 
shown  her  neighborliness  by  again  hosting 
a  second  annual  fashion  and  hair  styling 
benefit  show  for  the  Hospice  of  St.  Francis 
Hospital  in  New  ('astle.  P.A. 

F'or  the  second  year,  Billie  Dawn  Gallick 
has  performed  this  tribute  to  honor  her 
sister  Rona.  who  succumbed  to  cancer  at 
age  30.  following  the  best  of  care  at  St. 
Francis'  Hospice  during  the  la.st  month  of 
her  life,  which  ended  January  22.  1984. 

I  commend  Billie  Dawn  Gallick  for  her 
loving  and  caring  ways,  and  for  devoting 
her  energy  throughout  the  year,  to  this 
worthy  fundraising  cause. 

As  coordinator  of  this  fashion  gala  to 
support  hospice  and  help  others — such  as 
her  sister — she  also  helps  hospice  patients 
face  their  future  with  faith  and  dignity. 

Billie  Dawn  (iallick's  fundraiser  enables 
her  and  the  other  employees  of  her  hair- 
styling  salon  to  donate  their  time  and 
energy  creating  outstanding  hair  styles  for 
models  who  will  display  the  latest  clothing 
fashions. 

The  clothing  for  the  fashion  show  will  be 
provided  by  The  Duchess  of  West  Gate 
Plaza  in  L'nion  Township,  Lawrence 
County,  and  Gary's  Place  of  New  Castle  in 
Lawrence  County. 

Today,  before  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  salute  Billie  Dawn  Gallick  and 
offer  my  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  success  in  her  annual  affair  of  the 
heart. 


iN  LOVING  TRIBUTE  TO  RONA 
GALLICK 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  KOLTER.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  an  especially  com- 
passionate and  generous  constituent  of  my 


NATIONAL  DICTIONARY  DAY 
PROCLAMATION 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  district  housing  Simon  &  Schus- 
ter, Inc.,  publisher  of  America's  most  hon- 
ored dictionary.  I  should  like  to  take  a 
moment  of  this  Chambers  time  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  lexicography  on 
this.  National  Dictionary  Day. 

As  noted  in  Webster's  New  World  Dic- 
tionary 2d  College  Edition.  "Americanism" 
is  defined  as  ".A  word,  phrase,  or  usage  or- 
ginating  in,  or  peculiar  to,  American  Eng- 
lish," I  would  like  to  share  a  number  of 
these  with  my  esteemed  colleagues:  Champ, 
geek,  hoagie,  gizmo,  scuba,  snafu,  beeline. 
thinktank.  clipboard,  movie,  cloudburst, 
stevedore,  sidewalk,  freightcar.  French 
toast.  Canadian  bacon.  Chinatown.  English 
muffin,  chow  mein.  chicken  a  la  king,  car- 
amba.  cloverleaf.  coffee  table,  preempt, 
paycheck,  riproaring.  ripsnorting.  shovel- 
head,  teddy  bear,  internal  revenue,  side- 
burs,  belly  fiop,  letterman.  jigsaw,  bathtub, 
barbeque,  jumbo,  babysitter,  chili,  lacrosse, 
teepee,  roughneck,  fioozy.  .Mickey  Mouse, 
smog,  catnap,  coyote,  crackerjack.  and  of 
course,  caucus. 

Thanks  to  David  (iuralnick.  edittir-in- 
chief  of  Webster's   New    World   Dictionary 
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f(*r  supplyinK  us  with  1  t.OOO  Americanisms, 
in  addition  tii  (he  small  sample  listed 
above. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTCH 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  (JOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
several  hundred  senior  citizens  visited  the 
Capitol  to  deliver  petitions  in  support  of 
higher  benents  for  so-called  notch  babies — 
Social  Security  recipients  who  were  born 
between  1917  and  1921. 

These  Social  Security  benericiaries  be- 
lieve they  are  receiving  lower  benefits  than 
they  rightfully  deserve  and  that  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached  editorial  from 
the  October  11  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  speaks  to  this  i.ssue  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

"Notch  Babies"  March 

Even  as  Congress  considers  deep  new  cuts 
in  spending,  a  group  of  beneficiaries  is  plan- 
ning a  march  on  Washington  to  demand 
higher  benefits.  The  self-styled  "notch 
babies  '—what  a  term!— claim  that,  by  virtue 
of  having  been  born  in  the  years  1917-1921. 
they  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  higher 
Social  Security  pensions.  In  fact,  their  treat- 
ment has  been  perfectly  fair.  The  only  un- 
fairness is  that  excessive  benefits  were  paid 
to  slightly  older  retirees. 

The  Social  Security  marchers  point  to  the 
fact  that  people  in  their  age  group  are 
having  their  initial  retirement  benefits  cal- 
culated according  to  a  formula  that  is  less 
generous  on  average  than  the  one  applied  to 
persons  a  year  or  more  older  than  they  are. 
As  a  result,  they  claim,  they  are  victims  of  a 
government  program  "notch"— a  quirk  in 
social  policy  that  makes  one  group  of  people 
substantially  worse  off  than  other  people 
from  whom  they  differ  only  slightly. 

The  shift  in  program  rules  came  about  be- 
cause in  1977  Congress  belatedly  corrected  a 
faulty  formula  added  to  the  Social  Security 
law  in  1972.  That  error,  which  involved  the 
way  benefits  were  adjusted  for  inflation, 
had  alredy  resulted  in  a  sharp— and  unin- 
tended-increase in  benefits  received  by 
people  retiring  in  the  late  1970s.  If  the  error 
had  not  been  corrected,  people  retiring  in 
this  decade  would  have  received  benefits 
equal,  on  average,  to  50  to  60  percent  of 
their  prior  earnings  as  compared  with  an  av- 
erage rate  of  only  36  percent  when  Congress 
put  the  inflation  formula  into  law.  If  th's 
situation  had  continued.  Social  Security 
would  have  been  put  into  permanent  bank- 
ruptcy in  short  order. 

However,  by  the  lime  Congress  realized 
what  was  the  matter  and  got  around  to 
fixing  it.  many  people  had  already  been 
overcompensated.  Since  taking  away  bene- 
fits from  people  who  already  have  them  is 
very  harsh  Ireatmen..  Congress  decided  to 
leave  alone  those  people  who  had  already 
retired  or  passed  the  age  of  62  under  the 
faulty  rules,  but  straighten  things  out  for 
following  generations  starting  with  the 
"notch  babies." 

Inevitably  this  meant  that  younger  retir- 
ees would  get  somewhat  le.ss  on  average 
than  lho.sp  slightly  older  But  the  marchers' 
claim  for  special  compen.sation  lacks  merit 
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because  they  have  not  received  any  less 
than  they  were  entitled— the  people  before 
them  simply  got  too  much.  Congress  even 
included  transitional  rules  giving  the  1917- 
1921  generation  .somewhat  favored  treat- 
ment compared  with  those,  with  comparable 
earnings  records,  who  are  younger  than 
they  In  fact,  like  all  Social  Security  retirees 
to  date,  the  marchers  can  expect  to  receive 
benefits  far  exceeding  their  actuii!  contribu- 
tions. Instead  of  demanding  extra  benefits, 
they  should  be  glad  that  Congress  corrected 
an  error  that  might  have  put  all  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  in  jeopardy— including  their 
own. 
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cannot  remember  a  time  when  Max  wan  not 
there  for  us. 

.And  so.  it  is  my  abiding  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  selfless  man.  this  man  of  jus- 
tice, this  man  of  love.  The  Tzedek  Award  is 
elevated  in  prestige  by  having  been  present- 
ed to  as  great  a  man  as  Max  .Mont. 


LABOR  ZIONIST 

HONORS  HUMAN 

LEADER  MAX  MONT 


ALLIANCE 
RIGHTS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 

Mr.  DY.MALLY.  .Mr.  Speaker.  1  feel  it  a 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  that  the 
Labor  Zionist  Alliance  will  bestow  the  first 
Tzedek  Award  on  Max  Mont,  a  dear  and 
long-time  friend  of  many  in  this  Chamber. 
That  ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  this  Sunday. 
The  award  is  inspired  by  the  words  of  the 
flebrew  prophet  Micah:  "Tzedek.  Tzedek 
Tirdor— "Justice.  justice  shall  you 
pursue."  Those  of  us  who  know  .Max  know 
exactly  why  this  particular  honor  could  not 
be  bestowed  on  a  more  deserving  man. 
Max's  life  has  been  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
justice  for  the  downtrodden. 

.Most  people  In  California  political  life 
are  well  aware  of  the  esteem  in  which  .Max 
is  held  by  organized  labor  for  his  many 
years  of  service  to  the  members  of  AFL- 
CIO.  But  I  remember  a  Max  Mont  whose 
dedication  to  those  without  adequate  repre- 
sentation stretches  back  decades.  He  was 
one  of  Cesar  Chavez's  earliest  and  strong- 
est allies  in  the  effort  to  bring  decency  to 
the  lives  of  farmworkers  in  California. 
Those  early  efforts  were  hard  and  thank- 
less. Attempts  has  been  made  to  organize 
farmworkers  as  early  as  the  1920's.  and 
always  the  attempts  were  crushed.  It  took 
people  like  Chavez  and  .Mont  to  make  the 
decisive  difference. 

Max's  devotion  to  justice  has  never 
known  bounds  of  color,  ethnic  background 
or  border.  When  .Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
came  to  Los  Angeles  to  help  cut  a  nation- 
wide swath  of  civil  rights  reform  for  black 
people.  Max  was  right  there  by  Dr.  King's 
side.  It  was  .Max  and  people  like  him  who 
helped  to  cement  the  close  ties  between 
Jewish  people  and  black  people  that  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  despite  efforts 
to  break  the  alliance. 

Members  of  the  black  legislative  delega- 
tion in  California,  and  in  that  delegation  I 
include  the  black  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  black  members  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature, have  always  considered  Max  one  of 
their  most  solid  and  dedicated  friends.  In 
my  nearly  .30  years  in  California  politics.  1 


CHARLES      KRAUTHAMMER      ON 
THE    MYTH    OP    PLO    MODERA 
TION 

HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  COURTER.  .Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished columnist  Charles  Krauthammer  is 
suggesting  that  the  diplomatic  din  over  the 
Achate  Lauro  case  is  the  reverberation  of 
an  explosion— the  explosion  of  the  myth  of 
the  PLO's  moderation.  That  myth  i  an  en- 
during one,  however,  and  the  present  scan- 
dal might  be  forgotten  by  the  world's  opin- 
ion makers  as  swiftly  as  where  so  many 
others. 

The    Krauthammer    essay    from    today's 
Washington   Post  deserves  to  be  placed  in 
the    Record    for    just    that    reason:    We 
cannot  afford  to  forget  again: 
Italy's  Shame 

Rarely  has  a  single  terrorist  incident  cre- 
ated such  international  commotion.  The 
Achille  Lauro  affair  has  produced  anger  t)e- 
tween  Egypt  and  the  United  States,  strains 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  a  con- 
vulsion In  Italy's  ruling  coalition,  anti-gov- 
ernment riots  In  Egypt  and  cancellation  of  a 
breakthrough  meeting  of  the  British  for- 
eign minister  with  the  PLO.  Even  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  under  heavy  American  pres- 
sure, tabled  a  planned  invitation  to  'Nasser 
Arafat.  The  diplomatic  din  you  hear  is  the 
sound  of  a  myth  exploding.  The  myth  is 
PLO  moderation.  Its  vaunted  turn  from 
terror  to  diplomacy. 

On  this  assumption  has  been  built  the 
Middle  East  policies  (Its  centerpiece:  engag- 
ing the  PLO  in  the  "peace  process")  of 
Egypt.  Italy.  Britain  and.  Increasingly,  the 
United  States.  Policies,  alliances,  even  gov- 
ernments are  now  being  rearranged  not  be- 
cause of  Individual  blunders  or  lies,  but  be- 
cause of  the  logic  of  the  situation:  after  the 
Achille  Lauro.  to  talk  of  a  new.  moderate, 
post-terror  PLO  is  to  risk  ridicule. 

To  avoid  the  risk,  the  British  government 
look  the  precaution  of  asking  the  PLO  dele- 
gation it  was  to  meet  with  in  London  to  sign 
a  statement  renouncing  terror  and  recogniz- 
ing Israels  right  to  exist.  As  if  to  confirm 
everything  that  had  happened  aboard  the 
Achille  Lauro.  the  PLO  delegation  refused. 
The  British  foreign  minister  then  called  off 
the  meeting. 

Not  everyone  decided  (for  the  time  being 
at  least)  to  bend  before  the  facts.  Italy  de- 
cided to  send  the  facts  to  Yugoslavia.  At  the 
first  available  moment,  it  released  Abul 
Abbas,  the  notorious  Palestinan  terrorist 
(the  White  House"s  phrase)  who  was  aboard 
the  highjackers'  getaway  plane  that  the 
United  Stales  diverted  to  Italy. 

With  Abbas,  the  PLO  double  game- 
commit  terror,  talk  peace— is  up.  Here  is  the 
man  sent  by  Yasser  Arafat  as  an  interme- 
diary "  tKtween  civilization  and  the  Achille 
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Lauro  hijacker-murderers.  Abbas  turns  out. 
in  fact,  to  t>e  the  man  who  sent  them.  He 
turns  out  further  to  be  neither  a  freelancer, 
nor  a  PLO  renegade,  nor  head  of  a  PLO 
"offshoot."  as  the  chronically  apologetic 
Western  press  speculated  for  as  long  as  it 
could.  He  is  a  top  Arafat  aide,  a  loyalist 
whom  Arafat  himself  placed  on  the  PLO's 
highest  body,  its  U-man  executive  commit- 
tee. 

Why  did  Italy  let  him  go?  Incomprehensi- 
ble, said  the  White  House.  Ever  mindful  of 
alliance  sensibilities,  the  administration  was 
being  kind.  It  is  entirely  comprehensible. 

The  first  consideration  is  fear.  After  a 
1973  PLO  attack  on  a  Pan  Am  airliner  at 
Rome  airport,  foreign  minister  Gullio  An- 
dreolli  (who  was  then  prime  minister) 
worked  out  a  deal  with  the  PLO;  Italy 
agrees  not  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  PLO.  and 
the  PLO  finds  non-Italian  targets  for  its 
terror.  In  case  Andreotti  had  forgotten  the 
arrangement.  Arafat  reminded  him  last 
week,  warning  Italy  of  uncontrollable  reac- 
tions"" if  It  did  not  release  Abbas. 

A  more  grandiose  but  no  less  cynical  con- 
sideration is  Italy's  diplomatic  amour- 
propre.  A  pro-PLO  policy  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  Arab  slates  is  the  cornerstone  of  An- 
dreolU's  Medpolitik.  This  policy  not  only 
guarantees  Italy  access  to  oil  but  allows  one 
of  the  weakest  of  the  former  Imperial 
powers  to  puff  itself  up  as  the  most  influen- 
tial European  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  aln"t  Abyssinia,  but  it's  something.  That 
this  "power"  is  gained  purely  by  appease- 
ment—for example,  acquiescing  to  Arab  de- 
mands for  releasing  a  criminal  whom  Italy 
was  irealy-bound  to  the  United  States  to 
hold  for  at  least  45  days— is  an  inconvenient 
but  apparently  not  insupportable  detail. 

Above  all.  releasing  Abbas  was  for  An- 
dreotti and  prime  minister  Craxi  a  kind  of 
cognitive  necessity.  Their  entire  Middle 
East  policy  is  built  on  the  assumption  that 
the  PLO  has  turned  moderate.  Abbtis- and 
his  association  with  Arafat,  sure  to  come 
out  at  any  trial- is  its  refutation.  Theory 
and  fact  collided  aboard  the  Achille  Lauro. 
Italy,  not  for  the  first  lime,  chose  theory. 

The  facts,  after  all.  are  intolerable.  Abbas" 
group  issued  a  communique  In  Cyprus  ex- 
plaining that  Its  men  had  really  planned  to 
land  at  "Ashdod  harbor  In  occupied  Pales- 
line"  to  attack  "military  targets.  "  Now. 
Ashdod  is  not  on  the  West  Bank  or  Gaza.  It 
is  within  pre-1967  Israel,  the  Israel  that  An- 
dreotti &  Co.  insist  the  PLO  is  ready  to 
accept.  If  Ashdod  is  "occupied."  then  all  of 
Israel  is  occupied.  So  much  for  recognizing 
Israers  right  to  exist. 

As  for  "military  targets."  Israelis  are  pain- 
fully familiar  with  Abbas'  targets.  In  its 
most  successful  raid.  Abbas'  group  kid- 
napped a  family  in  Nahariya.  shot  the 
father  and  dashed  the  head  of  his  5-year-old 
daughter  against  a  rock.  The  man  who  did 
this  was  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  50  "fight- 
ers" the  Achille  Lauro  hijackers  demanded 
released  from  Israeli  jails. 

As  if  to  confirm  the  point,  on  the  very  day 
the  U.S.  Navy  intercepted  the  hijackers'  get- 
away plane,  a  booby-trapped  soft  drink 
bottle  exploded  in  a  cafe  in  Tel  Aviv.  The 
owner  was  slightly  wounded.  In  Tunis  the 
PLO  took  credit  for  the  blast,  in  which,  it 
said,  many  Israeli  security  agents  were  in- 
jured "  Every  cafe  owner,  a  security  agent. 
So  much  of  renouncing  terror. 

On  the  Achille  Lauro.  one  man  was  mur- 
dered. The  defense  of  the  man  who  sent  the 
killers-when  not  absurdly  denying  the  fact 
of  the  murder— is  that  he  Intended  instead 
the  killing  of  other  innocents.  That  is  a  kind 
of  defense,  a  PLQ  defense. 
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What  is  Italy's? 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, legislation  that  is  intended  to  solve 
problems  created  by  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 
This  bill,  which  was  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  will  complement 
similar  legislation  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

The  legislation  would  add  a  new  section 
to  chapter  13  of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  9.S-I>9«)  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  foreclose  on 
mortgages  of  small  fishing  vessels  and  fish- 
ery facilities  financed  under  the  Loan 
Guarantee  Program  of  title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Title  XI  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  guarantee  obligations  in  the  pri- 
vate market  for  financing  or  refinancing 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  recon- 
ditioning of  domestic  fishing  vessels  and 
fish  processing  facilities.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  similar  authority  for 
other  L'.S.-fiag  commercial  vessels. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Transportation  could  foreclose  on  vessel 
mortgages  of  debtor  shipowners  who  filed 
for  bankruptcy  if  such  foreclosures  were 
deemed  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Inited  States.  The  Bankruptcy  Code  elimi- 
nated the  authority  of  the  Secretaries  to 
foreclose  on  the  mortgages  in  a  timely 
manner  while  the  vessel  owners  are  before 
the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Although  section 
1110  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  partially  ex- 
empts a  limited  class  of  parties  with  securi- 
ty interests  in  common  carrier  aircraft  and 
certain  inland  and  domestic  vessels  from 
the  automatic  slay  provision  (11  I'.S.C. 
,362).  the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the 
secured  interests  of  the  Secretaries  under 
the  title  XI  Loan  Guarantee  Program. 

The  administration,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  has  proposed  lerris- 
lation  to  restore  some  of  the  protection  ac- 
corded the  Secretaries  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Title  XI  Program  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  That  bill, 
which  I  have  also  introduced  today,  would 
amend  chapter  11  to  extend  partial  immu- 
nity from  the  automatic  stay  to  creditors 
with  preferred  ship  and  fishery  facilities 
mortgages. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  chapter  11 
would  provide  protection  for  the  Govern- 
ment's interests  only  in  cases  of  business 
reorganization  covered  by  that  chapter.  It 
would  not  solve  an  additional  problem 
unique  to  the  fisheries  Title  XI  Program  re- 
garding bankruptcy  cases  filed  under  chap- 
ter 13. 

The  primary  purpose  of  chapter  13  is  to 
allow  individuals  to  develop  a  plan  for  re- 
payment  of  their  debts  over  an   extended 
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period  of  time.  Sole  proprietorships  and  so- 
called  mom  and  pop  businesses  are  eligible 
for  the  protections  of  chapter  13.  including 
the  automatic  slay  provision,  if  their  non- 
contingent,  liquidated,  unsecured  debts  are 
less  than  $100,000  and  their  noncontingent. 
liquidated,  secured  debts  are  less  than 
$3.50,000. 

The  vessel  ownership  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  program  are  not  el- 
igible for  chapter  13  filings  because  their 
levels  of  secured  and  unsecured  debts  are 
too  high;  however,  many  Department  of 
Commerce  fishing  vessel  ownerships  and 
fishery  facility  ownerships  are  eligible  for 
chapter  13.  For  example,  almost  every  fish- 
ing vessel  in  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico  and  the 
southeastern  shrimp  Heel,  as  well  as  por- 
tions of  other  fishing  Heels,  would  qualify 
for  chapter  13  coverage,  and  many  of  the 
vessels  are  owned  by  individuals.  The 
shrimp  fieet  is  heavily  financed  by  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  title  XI  guarantees.  If 
chapter  II  were  amended  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  foreclose  on  ship  and  fishery  fa- 
cility mortgages,  owners  who  are  eligible 
for  chapter  13  filings  could  avoid  reposses- 
sions under  chapter  11  by  filing  for  bank- 
ruptcy under  chapter  13. 

'The  legislative  changes  to  chapter  13  and 
to  chapter  11  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  specif- 
ically in  the  administration  of  the  title  XI. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  JOHN  E.  GROTBERG 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 

Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
commitment  in  my  district.  I  was  not 
present  and  voting  when  the  House  agreed 
to  the  Michel  motion  to  instruct  House 
conferees  on  House  Joint  Resolution  372. 
increasing  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt.  The  instructions  called  for  the  confer- 
ees to  promptly  report  amendments  to  the 
Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  .Act 
which  provide  mechanisms  for  deficit  re- 
ductions, including  specific  and  mandatory 
budget  goals  for  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1991.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the 
motion  to  instruc 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  PAT  SWINDALL 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  .Mr.  Speaker,  autumn  is 
a  sea.son  which  brings  several  time-honored 
occurrences  to  mind  such  as  football  games 
and  falling  leaves.  Yet  for  many  people 
with  school-age  children,  fall  signals  the 
return  of  a  steadily  increasing  financial 
burden — the  cost  of  education. 

The  annual  average  cost  of  sending  one 
child   to   college   in   the    19HJ-8.»   academic 
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year  was  $4.«!<1  for  public  schools  and 
*9,022  for  private  institutes.  As  for  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  av- 
erage cost  of  tuition  la.st  year  was  $1,029. 

Few  citizens  make  enough  money  to 
afford  such  high  costs,  and  because  of  our 
current  tax  policy,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  parents  to  plan  ahead  to  save  money 
for  their  child's  education.  Over  the  years 
the  Federal  (iovernment  has  extended  a 
helpinfc  hand  to  students,  particularly  col- 
lege students,  by  establishing  several  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  However,  this  student 
aid  has  cost  the  Federal  Government  a 
staKK^ring  *12  billion  in  19K4  alone,  and 
still  not  all  students  who  sought  this  aid 
qualified. 

Where  should  we  turn  to  find  a  solution? 
S«jme  suggest  that  we  turn  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  expand  our  Federal  aid  program. 
Yet.  with  the  19S.5  Federal  deficit  looming 
at  over  J200  billion,  increasing  Federal  aid 
hardly  seems  a  viable  solution. 

Because  of  my  commitment  to  making 
quality  education  available  to  our  future 
generations  and  because  I  believe  families 
ought  to  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for 
educating  our  Nation's  young  people.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  help  Amer- 
ican families  plan  for  their  children's  edu- 
cation. 

My  legislation  will  create  a  method 
whereby  individuals  may  set  aside  money 
in  a  nontaxable  savings  account  to  be  used 
for  any  child's  future  education.  Similar  to 
an  individual  retirement  account,  an  indi- 
vidual education  account  allows  tax  deduc- 
tions for  money  set  aside  in  a  savings  ac- 
count for  a  child's  future  education.  This 
legislation  will  provide  all  Americans,  in- 
cluding those  in  middle  and  lower  income 
families  an  incentive  to  save  for  their  chil- 
dren's education  and,  at  the  same  time,  will 
encourage  a  real  increase  in  savings  for 
economic  growth. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  my  indi- 
vidual education  account  bill,  relatives, 
friends,  neighbors  or  any  interested  indi- 
vidual can  contribute  up  to  $3,000  annually 
to  be  used  for  elementary,  secondary,  or 
postsecondary  education  expenses. 

One  of  the  most  appealing  aspects  of  the 
individual  education  account  which  I  am 
proposing  is  that  it  is  equally  beneficial  to 
families  who  have  children  in  public  and 
private  schools. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  not  only 
give  Americans  the  freedom  to  educate 
their  children  as  they  see  fit.  but  would 
grant  them  that  right  without  further  bur- 
dening the  Federal  budget. 


CONGRESSIONAL       SALUTE  TO 

HON.     JOHN     A.     GIRGENTI  OF 

NEW      JERSEY-1985      MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 
.Mr.  ROK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 19.  residents  of  the  city  of  Paterson, 
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my  congressional  district  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  join  with  the  congregation  of  St. 
(ierard  R.C.  Church  in  testimony  to  an  out- 
standing community  leader,  distinguished 
citizen,  and  good  friend.  Hon.  John  A.  Gir- 
genti  of  Paterson.  NJ.  whose  standards  of 
excellence  throughout  his  lifetime  have 
earned  him  the  highly  prestigious  citation 
of  merit  award  of  St.  Gerard's  parish — the 
Man  of  the  Year.  I  know  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our  warmest 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  him  and  his 
good  wife  Rose  upon  this  milestone  of 
achievement  in  their  family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  that  can  be 
said  of  John  Girgenti  and  his  most  dynam- 
ic and  active  leadership  in  public  affairs. 
Since  his  election  in  197«  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  (General  Assembly  he  has  been  re- 
elected to  each  succeeding  term  to  the 
present  and  has  served  the  people  of  our 
State  of  New  Jersey  with  distinction  as  a 
full-time  legislator. 

Assemblyman  (Jirgenti  received  his  B.A. 
degree  cum  laude  in  political  science  at 
Seton  Hall  I'nivirsity  in  1969  and  attained 
his  M.A.  degree  in  government  and  political 
science,  specializing  in  public  administra- 
tion, at  St.  John's  University.  Jamaica,  NY' 
in  1972.  From  1973  to  1977  he  served  as  leg- 
islative aid  to  New  Jersey  State  Assembly- 
man Vincent  "Ozie"  Pellecchia,  was  com- 
missioner of  the  Hawthorne  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (1973-76)  and  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
Hawthorne  Board  of  Education  for  2  con- 
secutive years  (1974-76). 

As  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legislature,  he  served  on  the  following  leg- 
islative committees:  municipal  government 
(chairman  1982  to  present),  county  govern- 
ment (vice  chairman  1980-82).  commerce, 
industry,  and  professions,  penal  study,  and 
blue  laws  study  (chairman  1978-80). 

.Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  leadership 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  that  John  Girgenti 
has  imparted  to  our  people  in  government, 
political  and  civil  affairs  are  mirrored  in 
his  many  accomplishments  and  the  warmth 
of  his  friendship  that  have  won  him  the 
confidence  and  support  of  all  of  us  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  know  him.  He  is  a 
major  bulwark  of  strength  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  was  President  of  the  passa- 
ic  County  Young  Democrats  (1973-78); 
president.  State  Young  Democrats  (1975); 
executive  committee  member,  Passaic 
County  Regular  Democratic  Organization 
(197.5  to  present);  first  president  and  char- 
ter member  of  the  Hawthorne  Democratic 
I'nit  (1975-79)  and  Hawthorne  District  Bor- 
ough Leader  ( 1976  to  present). 

John  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  and 
active  participant  in  many  civic  and  com- 
munity improvement  programs  and  we  ap- 
plaud his  leadership  endeavors  in  the  van- 
guard of  service  to  people's  needs.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  of  Passaic  and  Bergen 
Counties  (1980-83);  chairman.  "Friends  of 
Scouting  Campaign,"  North  Valley  District, 
Pa.Hsaic  Valley  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  (1981  and  1983);  member.  Great 
Falls  Development  Corp..  Paterson  (1979  to 
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present);  member.  Paterson  KIks,  B.P.O.E. 
No.  6  (1979  to  present);  member.  Paterson 
Boy's  Club  Board  of  Directors  (1978  to 
present),  Hawthorne  Columbus  Circle  (1978 
to  present),  Italian  Circle  of  Patterson 
(1977  to  present),  Passaic  County  Mental 
Health  Board  (1976-77),  Hawthorne  Lions 
Club  (1975  to  present).  Passaic  County 
Manpower  Advisory  Board  (1975-77);  and 
Hawthorne  municipal  chairman.  National 
Cancer  Crusade  (1973). 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  New  Jersey 
General  Assembly,  John  Girgenti  was  em- 
ployed as  director  of  mental  health  for  the 
County  of  Passaic  (1977-78);  director  of 
public  relations  and  development.  Straight 
and  Narrow,  Inc.  of  Patterson  (1975-77) 
and  financial  aid  counselor,  Passaic 
County  Community  College,  Paterson 
(1974-75). 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  has  received  many  ci- 
tations of  merit  and  honor  for  his  many 
charitable  and  rewarding  contributions  to 
the  quality  of  life  and  way  of  life  for  all  of 
our  people.  He  was  honored  by  the  New 
Jersey  Jaycees  in  1982  as  one  of  Ten  Out- 
standing Young  Citizens  and  in  1978  as 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  America.  In 
1978  he  was  selected  as  .Man  of  the  Year  by 
the  Charles  Alfano  Association  of  Pater- 
son, NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate  that 
we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and  achievements 
of  our  people  who  have  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  life  here  in  .America.  As  we 
gather  together  on  October  19  in  tribute  to 
John's  leadership  endeavors  and  personal 
commitment  dedicated  to  service  to  people, 
we  do  indeed  salute  a  great  American — The 
Honorable  John  A  Girgenti  of  New 
Jersey— 1985  St.  Gerard  R.C.  Church's  Man 
of  the  Year. 


CLEARWATER  JAZZ  HOLIDAY 

HON.  MiiHAF:L  BiLlRAKlS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 
Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  music 
can  be  considered  a  "salve  for  the  soul" 
then  Clearwater.  FL.  will  be  providing  a 
cool  and  refreshing  retreat  for  thousands 
of  people  this  weekend.  From  October  17 
until  October  20,  Clearwater  celebrates  its 
sixth  anni'al  "Clearwater  Jazi  Holiday" 
and  will  feature  jazz  performers  known 
around  the  world. 

What  makes  the  "Jazz  Holiday"  so  very 
special  is  that  the  entire  event,  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  is  run  total- 
ly through  volunteer  efforts.  The  Greater 
Clearwater  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the 
overall  sponsor  with  a  special  task  force 
providing  the  muscle  that  will  net  countless 
toes  to  tapping. 

This  year  that  task  force  it. eludes:  Bob 
B}oth  of  Smith  Barney  &  Co.,  Linda 
Burger  of  .Merrill  Lynch  Realty.  Steve  Car- 
lisle of  Carlisle  Lincoln  Mercury,  Valerie 
Clay  of  Creative  Graphics  International, 
Lynn  Fuller  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Commissioner  RiU  Garvey  of  Clearwater, 
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Marge  Hofacre  of  Jazz  Publications,  Nancy 
kaylor  of  Pioneer  Savings  Bank,  Mark 
l.apham  of  the  Aegean  Sands  .Motel, 
Bonnie  Prinse  of  Bell  &  Associates.  Frank 
Spcna  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College. 
Mary  Naughn  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Clearwater,  and  Donna  Yarbrough  of 
l.ella  Airlines.  The  task  force  is  being 
chaired  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  by 
(  ozee  Smith  of  Barnett  Bank.  Together, 
these  people  create  an  event  so  full  of  en- 
thusiasm that  everyone  catches  the  excite- 
ment of  "Jazz  Holiday." 

In  addition  to  the  Clearwater  Chamber  of 
Commerce  other  businesses  making  an  in- 
vestment in  their  community  through  spon- 
sorship of  the  "Jazz  Holiday  "  include:  Bar- 
nett Bank  of  Pinellas.  Carlisle  Lincoln 
Mercury,  city  of  Clearwater.  Eckerd  Drugs. 
.Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Merrill  Lynch  Realty/Florida  Inc.,  Pioneer 
Savings  Bank.  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Surf- 
side  Holiday  Inn.  and  WRBQ-AM/FM 
Q105  radio. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chamber  of 
commerce  task  force  and  the  business 
sponsors  of  the  "Jazz  Holiday."  It  is 
through  their  commitment  to  their  commu- 
nity that  thousands  of  individuals  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  I  dnys  of  wonderful  music 
along  a  beautiful  bayfront  park  of  down- 
town Clearwater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  Clearwater.  FL.  and  her 
citizens  be  an  example  to  all  of  us.  For  a 
community  in  celebration  of  itself  is, 
indeed,  the  sweetest  melody  an  .Amercian 
could  ever  hear. 


THE  ROBOTS  ARE  COMING 

HON.  SHERWOOD  L.  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16.  1985 

Mr.  Bf)EHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  I  was  pleased  to  have  the  House  Sci- 
ence. Research  and  Technology  Subcom- 
mittee hold  a  hearing  in  my  upstate  New 
York  district  on  robotics. 

Chairman  W  AUiREN  and  I  heard  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  testimony,  which  sum- 
marized both  the  promise  and  the  chal- 
lenge postd  by  the  growth  of  robotics. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  I  tica  Observer-Dispatch  of  Octo- 
ber 9  which  faithfully  reviews  some  of  the 
testimony  we  heard  and  underscores  the 
issues  we  face  as  robotics  develops. 

I  believe  the  Federal  (Jovernment  must 
continue  to  play  a  leading  role  in  robotics 
research  and  must  develop  new  retraining 
programs  to  help  workers  that  robots  may 
displace.  The  individual  training  account 
IITAI  bill— H.R.  26— introduced  by  Con- 
gressman 1)1  RBIN  and  I.  is  one  such  effort 
to  help  dislocated  workers. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  pay  attention 
to  the  points  made  by  the  Itica  paper: 

(From  the  Utica  (NY)  Observer-Dispatch. 
Oct.  9.  1985] 

The  Robots  Are  Coming,  the  Robots  Are 
Coming! 

Lois  of  science  fiction  movies  have  been 
made  about  robots  taking  over  the  world. 
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Man  is  portrayed  as  being  at  the  mercy  of 
machines  with  superhuman  intelligence. 

Thais  not  going  to  happen.  The  most  so- 
phisticated of  computer-driven  machines 
are  no  match  for  the  human  brain. 

Some  robots  can  do  some  tasks  better  and 
faster  than  man.  but  the  machines  only  can 
do  what  scientists  program  them  to  do.  Man 
is  still  master  and  always  will  be.  Which  is 
not  to  say  that  man  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  robots. 

The  increasing  use  of  robotic  machinery 
in  the  workplace  is  a  threat  to  human  jobs. 
That  was  one  of  the  main  concerns  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  U.S.  House  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research  and  Tech- 
nology at  the  SUNY  College  of  Technology 
this  week. 

The  session  was  organized  by  Rep.  Sher- 
wood Boehlert.  R-25.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons he  scheduled  the  committee.  One  of 
the  reasons  he  scheduled  the  meeting  here 
is  that  robotics  research  is  very  much  a  part 
of  SUNY  Techs  curriculum. 

It  was  a  valuable  session.  Based  on  the 
views  of  several  experts  who  testified  at  the 
hearing,  it  is  clear  that  America  and  its 
workers  must  adapt  to  the  new  robotics 
technology. 

There  will  be  difficulties.  Some  people  will 
lose  their  jobs,  but  many  new  jobs  will  be 
created.  People  who  lose  their  places  on  the 
assembly  line  will  have  to  learn  new  jobs 
building,  installing,  repairing  and  running 
high-tech  equipment.  Companies  and  work- 
ers must  learn  to  cope  with  changes  that  are 
inevitable. 

The  inevitability  is  dictated  by  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  plain  fact  is  that  machines 
can  do  many  jobs  more  effectively  and 
cheaply  than  human  workers.  All  of  the 
speakers  at  the  hearing  agreed  that  U.S.  in- 
dustry must  turn  increasingly  to  roboU. 
computer  technology  and  automation  if  it  is 
to  remain  competitive  with  foreign  markets. 
George  Peace  of  Robotics  International,  a 
research  organization,  said  that  U.S.  domes- 
tic sales  of  robots  are  about  5.000  units  an- 
nually, while  Boehlert  pointed  out  that 
Japan  has  more  than  100,000  operational 
factory  robots. 

Peace  predicted  that  robots  would  replace 
4.3  percent  of  this  country's  workforce  by 
1995— and  as  many  as  20  percent  of  the 
workers  in  some  industries.  But  Peace  also 
said  that  the  manufacture  of  robots  will 
create  new  jobs. 

The  importance  of  hearings  such  as  the 
one  at  SUNY  Tech  is  to  make  the  public 
aware  of  these  changes  and  to  encourage 
national  debate  on  problems  related  to  the 
emerging  new  technology. 

Peter  Cayan.  president  of  SUNY  Tech. 
put  the  issue  in  perspective  when  he  said 
that  increased  automation  will  mean  "a 
painful  adjustment  for  some  workers  and 
different  opportunities  requiring  different 
skills  for  others."  But  he  said  it  also  could 
mean  -more  challenging  jobs,  better  prod- 
ucts and  an  enhanced  quality  of  life." 

The  immediate  problem  is  that  of  job  dis- 
placement, which  Cayan  called  one  of  the 
most  serious  issues  facing  the  robotics  in- 
dustry. "Increasing  use  of  robots  in  the  next 
decade  will  vastly  improve  the  efficiency  of 
American  industry,  but  it  could  also  dis- 
place, at  least  temporarily,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers,"  Cayan  said. 

This  transition  in  the  workplace  may 
sound  frightening,  but  in  the  long  run 
American  industry  will  be  the  better  for  it. 
If  U.S.  firms  do  not  pursue  automation  ag- 
gressively, they  may  be  swept  aside  by  for- 
eign competitors  who  do. 
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The  robots  are  coming.  America  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge.  Govern- 
ment and  industry  should  do  all  they  can  to 
ease  the  transition  for  human  workers.  Re- 
training programs  must  be  set  up  to  prevent 
wholesale  layoffs.  Robots  don't  have  to  eat; 
humans  do. 


PORN  ROCK  AND  THE  PMRC 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  D.oGl.^RDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 
Mr,  DIOGUARDI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like   to   submit    the   following   remarks   as 
food  for  thought: 

[Prom  Radio  85  Conference.  Dallas.  TX. 
Sept.  12.  1985] 

Porn  Rock  and  the  PMRC 

"WITHOUT  THE  BANNER— THE  PARADE  WILL  GO 
ON" 

(Remarks  of  William  O'Shaughnessy.  Presi- 
dent. WVOX  and  WRTN.  Westchester. 
Director.  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters) 

This  is  a  great  and  good  profession,  as 
Ward  Quaal  refers  to  it. 

I  believe,  as  my  Westchester  neighbor 
Julian  Goodman  (a  former  chairman  of 
NBC)  once  observed,  that  we  broadcasters 
have  an  "awesome  trust."  It  is  a  lovely  and 
graceful  phrase. 

And  so  here  we  are  again  at  this  high 
council  in  Dallas— churning  and  struggling 
with  this  difficult  problem— and  trying,  as  is 
our  custom,  to  do  what  Mario  Cuomo,  the 
gifted  Governor  of  my  state  would  call:  "the 
right  thing". 

We've  come  a  long  way  since  Mitch  Miller 
telephoned  Oscar  Brand,  the  brilliant  folk 
singer  who  wrote  "A  Guy  is  a  Guy"  for 
Doris  Day.  Mitch  Miller  told  Brand  it  was  a 
great  song— "But ".  said  Mitch  Miller,  "they 
have  to  get  married  at  the  end."  And  so 
Oscar  Brand  was  made  to  add  the  memora- 
ble line:  "So  I  walked  down  the  aisle— like  a 
good  girl  should!" 

First,  for  my  part,  I  want  to  thank  you 
Eddie  Fritts  for  having  the  foresight,  and 
perhaps  even  some  courage,  to  put  this  on 
our  agenda  and  before  us.  The  keen  interest 
of  Martha  Dale  Prills,  the  First  Lady  of  our 
profession,  also  commends  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  will  even  be  discussed  next  week  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  So  it  is  timely  that 
we  treat  with  this.  Here  and  now. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  as  well  my  respect 
and  admiration  for  Mrs.  Tipper  Gore.  And 
Susan  Baker— and  Pam  Howar— and  Sally 
Nevius.  Instead  of  Buzzing  around  Washing- 
ton in  an  endless  round  of  polite  teas  and 
receptions  as  the  wives  of  powerful  senators, 
or  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  they  have 
decided  to  climb  into  the  arena  and  do 
battle  for  something  in  which  they  deeply 
believe— the  environment  in  which  their 
children  will  be  raised. 

As  I  have  acknowledged,  we  struggle  and 
we  churn  about  this  and  we  worry  with  the 
Parents  Music  Resource  Committee— and 
we  are  mindful,  most  of  us.  of  that  prophecy 
of  John  Kennedy:  When  the  dusl  of  cen- 
turies has  fallen  over  our  cities— we  will  be 
remembered  not  for  the  battles  we  have 
won— and  we  would  add.  not  for  the  num- 
bers or  rating  points  we  have  achieved  or 
the   advertising   sales   we    have   made— but 
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rather  for  our  contributions  to  the  human 
spirit." 

We  broadcasters  are  permittees  and  trust- 
ees and  we  have  a  fiduciary  relationship  to 
the  airvk'aves  which  rightly  and  properly 
belong  to  the  people  of  this  'ounlry.  Many, 
perhaps  even  most,  of  us  believe  that  a 
radio  station  achieves  its  highest  calling 
when  it  resembles  a  platform,  a  soapbox  for 
the  expression  of  many  different  view- 
points. 

We  speak  out  on  controversial  issues  and 
try  to  provide  leadership  in  our  community. 
The  First  Amendment  is  very  important, 
almost  sacred,  to  us.  We  will  fight  anyone 
who  would  dare  to  stifle  one  of  our  news- 
casts or  editorial  pronouncements.  I'm  not 
sure  that  the  popular  songs  of  our  day 
might  not  deserve  the  same  sensitivity  and 
protection  and  consideration  as  our  own 
pronouncements.  No  matter  how  gross,  no 
matter  how  clumsy,  no  matter  how  outra- 
geous. 

My  son  Matthew  Thayer  OShaughnessy, 
in  whom  I  am  so  well  pleased— most  of  the 
time— has  his  very  own  program  on  one  of 
our  stations  and  I  should  tell  you.  in  the  in- 
timacy of  this  room,  that  he  plays  a  lot  of 
that  drodsome  heavy  metal  stuff  Mrs.  Gore 
has  mentioned  here  today,  in  all  too  graphic 
detail. 

A  song  is  like  an  eyewitne.ss  report.  The 
writers  of  those  songs  write  of  the  daily  life 
in  America  .  .  .  the  daily  passions  of  our 
countrymen,  the  milieu  in  which  they  live. 
They  write  in  the  vernacular  and  with  the 
currency  of  the  day. 

In  any  society  there  is  a  fine  line  of  taste 
which  constantly  changes.  The  populace  re- 
draws it  every  season.  And  we  can't  stop  it. 
People  have  been  making  songs  to  reflect 
their  environment  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  The  first  music  was  probably  a  repeat- 
ed note  similar  to  the  msistent  rhythm  of 
an  Indian  tom-tom.  (And  incidentally,  the 
American  Indian  has  a  marvelous  trove  of 
baudy  songs.) 

I  make  a  living  playing  the  songs  of  Fred 
Astaire— and  Mabel  Mercer— and  Bobby 
Short.  I  don't  even  understand  most  of  the 
songs  on  today's  hit  parade.  But  I'm  per- 
suaded they  deserve  respect  and  sensitivity 
from  us. 

The  immortal  Cole  Porter  was  a  genius  at 
detecting  shifts  in  social  behavior  and 
standards.  What  would  Cole  Porter  write 
today?  Would  he  write  of  the  chic,  .sophisti- 
cated world  of  high  society  which  has  ex- 
pired and  no  longer  exists?  Would  he  write 
for  the  approval  and  edification  of  his  class- 
mates at  Yale? 

There  are  lovely  songs  being  written  by 
Murray  Grand  and  Dave  Frishberg  and 
Rupert  Holmes  and  Sondheim.  But  they  are 
heard  only  on  the  lips  of  lonely  and  often 
obscure  saloon  and  cabaret  singers,  the  min- 
strels of  the  night. 

Puritan  America  would  not  let  us  use  the 
word  "hell"  on  radio  for  many  years. 
Indeed,  and  somewhat  ironically,  the  word 
"virgin"  was  considered  unacceptable  for  a 
good,  long  time.  But  to  assume  that  popular 
songs  could  be  apart  from  the  vernacular 
itself  is  a  mistake. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  sugges 
live  lyric  and  a  dirty  lyric?  What  is  the  dif 
ference  between  prurient  and  ri.sque?  I'm 
afraid  that  the  scraggly  haired,  unshaven 
songwriter  of  gross,  clumsy,  prurient— even 
vulgar— lyrics  has  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  protection  and  .sensitivity  we  now  give, 
in  retrospect  and  with  great  affection,  to 
Cole  Porter  or  Johnny  Mercer  or  Johnny 
Burke. 
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Today's  songwriter  and  record  producer 
and  artist  have  been  accused  of  "doing  it  for 
money  ".  And  yet  Cole  Porter,  we  know,  con- 
sidered his  songs  as  "goods,  merchandise". 
And  as  the  introduction  to  that  stunning 
collection  of  his  lyrics  which  was  published 
last  year  pointed  out  "The  primary  aim  of 
popular  music's  songwriters  and  publishers 
then  (in  the  pristine  20s)  was  unabashedly 
commercial." 

Pew  people  then,  including  the  creators  of 
songs,  thought  of  songwnting  as  one  of  the 
higher  arts.  Just  as  today,  the  great,  classic 
American  songs,  the  playing  of  which  on 
WRTN  provides  me  with  a  hand.some 
income,  began  as  "product"— meant  to 
become  as  automatically  obsole.scent  as  last 
year's  fashions.  It's  too  easy  and  perhaps 
risky  to  say  that  the  music  of  today  will 
never  emerge  as  enduring  work. 

Are  the  songs  of  Cyndi  Lauper  or  "Venom 
or  Def  Leppard  or  Prince  any  worse  than 
those  of  some  of  the  ikons  of  the  musical 
stage?  Listen  again  to  Noel  Coward's  "Mrs. 
Worthington— Don't  Let  "Vour  Daughter  Go 
On  The  Stage."  Listen  again  to  the  great 
Cole  Porter:  "Some  get  a  kick  from  cocaine 
.  .  ."  and  listen  to  the  orgasmic  suggestion 
and  pulsating  rhythm  as  the  airplane  goes 
higher  and  higher.  Or  the  girl  in  "Kiss  Me 
Kate"  who  is  "Always  true  to  you  darling.  In 
my  fashion.  "  Or  "Love  For  Sale."  Or  "Lets 
Do  It.  "  And  that  lovely  song:  "Bewitched. 
Bothered  and  Bewildered."  He  s  a  joke,  but 
I  love  him  .  .  .  because  the  Jokes  on  me." 

The  so-called  great  songwriters  wrote  of 
sugar  daddies  .  .  .  and  mistresses  with  such 
anthems  as  "My  Heart  Belongs  to  Daddy. 
Listen  carefully  to  that  classic  Abe  Burrows" 
song.  "Adelaide's  Lament"  from  "Guys  and 
Dolls"  and  Frank  Loesser's  lyrics  about  the 
travails  of  a  single  girl  getting  "a  kind  of  a 
name  for  herself."  Or  Eddie  Cantor's 
"Making  Whoopee."  Making  whoopie  was 
doing  "you  know  what"  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  day.  Scandalous  and  shocking  indeed. 
"What  they  do  for  .  .  .  is  all  for  .  .  making 
whoopee!"  '"They  had  a  child  .  .  .  where  did 
it  come  from?  .  .  .  making  whoopee!" 

It  was  probably  Voltaire  who  said  nobody 
was  ever  raped  by  a  book.  At  least  it  sounds 
like  Voltaire. 

I  come  from  a  place  in  the  east  where 
once  lived  an  obscure  printer  called  Zenger. 
John  Peter  Zenger.  He  risked  all  to  be  able 
to  rage  against  the  despotic  governor.  He 
chose  to  do  this  with  his  pen  and  with  a 
printing  press.  But  what  of  the  songwriter- 
the  bard— the  poet— the  minstrel  of  the  day 
who  talks  of  his  demons  and  the  things 
which  oppress  him— whether  that  song  is  a 
polemic,  a  political  statement,  or  just  a 
lonely  cry  for  understanding? 

A  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  wrote  pornography.  Look  up  "Humor- 
esque":  "Passengers  will  Please  Refrain 
from  Flushing  Toilets  While  the  Train  is  in 
the  Station." 

"We  go  strolling  through  the  park,  goos- 
ing statues  in  the  dark.  If  Sherman's  horse 
can  take  it.  why  cant  you?" 

His  Honor.  Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Doug 
las  wrote  that! 

Rudyard  Kipling  wrote:  "The  Bastard 
King  of  England  "  and  a  .somewhat  le.sser 
known  work:  "The  Great  Farting  Contest  '" 

Were  talking  about  lyrics  and  words. 

William  Shakespeare,  the  Bard  of  Strat 
ford-on-Avon  called  someone    "a  hoarsome- 
bitch '"  and  his  character  Flewellyn  in  "Fal- 
staff"  made  great  jokes  about  urinating. 

Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  songs  that 
would  shock  some  of  tho.se  .senators  who 
will  consider  this  subject  next  week. 
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And  .so  did  Ogden  Nash. 

And  "The  Ballad  of  the  Joking  Jesus"  wa-s 
not  written  by  Michael  Jack.son.  Or  Prince. 
The  writer  was  James  Joyce. 

Nothing  "encourages"  people  to  sin  or 
change  history.  Not  an  anthem  like  "La 
Marseillaise  "  or  "Lili  Burero"  which  is  often 
incorrectly  accu.sed  of  encouraging  the  Brit- 
ish to  destroy  the  Irish.  Damn  them! 

Songs  are  signs  .  .  .  banners:  They  do  not 
make  history. 

In  Elizabethan  times  the  language  was 
much  broader.  The  vernacular  included 
words  we  would  not  accept  in  daily  usage  or 
in  the  media.  Restricting  language  is  only 
po.ssible  in  a  totalitarian  atmosphere. 

It  was  possible  in  Germany.  11  is  possible 
in  Bulgaria.  It  is  po.ssible  today  in  Cuba.  It 
IS  possible  where  one  mode  of  communica- 
tion predominates.  You  can't  sing  an  off- 
color  song  in  Bulgaria.  And  yet.  absent 
these  .songs,  they  have  drunkedness-and 
adultery— and  masturbation.  And  suicide. 

But  not  on  the  radio. 

Mrs.  Gore  and  her  colleagues,  about 
whom  I  have  already  expressed  my  consid- 
erable admiration,  want  the  atmosphere  and 
the  milieu  of  their  homes  to  prevail  in  socie- 
ty at  large.  They  are  of  good  heart  and 
motive.  We  all  want  our  ideas  to 
predominate  ...  to  be  the  ideas  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

But  that  wonderful,  warm,  stable,  secure 
atmosphere  in  the  Gore  home— or  the 
Baker  home— or  the  Fritts  home— is  not  the 
same  as  the  atmosphere  or  milieu  which 
confronts  a  ghetto  kid  in  Harlem  — or  the 
farm  Ixjy  in  Bismarck— or  a  beach  boy  in 
Berkeley— or  even  an  oil  rig  worker  in  Hous- 
ton or  Dallas. 

It  is  all  different. 

So  perhaps  there  is  a  larger  question  here 
than  an  X  rating  for  a  specific  song. 

Perhaps  were  considering  what  the  editor 
Don  West  calls  the  more  cosmic"  Issue: 
Who  owns  America? 

And:  Is  it  possible  to  restrict  language  in  a 
democratic  world? 

The  Parents  Music  Resource  Center  wants 
a  world  which  is:  uncomplicated;  without 
pain  for  their  children:  not  obscene;  and  not 
profane. 

But,  the  hard  truth  is  that  their  children, 
our  children,  in  their  private  lives,  are  meet- 
ing the  very  influences  we  are  trying  to  re- 
strict. Indeed,  if  you've  ever  debriefed  a 
child  on  returning  from  summer  camp  .  .  . 
you  will  realize  that  children  make  up  their 
own  songs  which  are  a  lot  worse  than  those 
on  the  radio! 

I'm  afraid  we  have  a  great  fear  of  what  we 
already  know. 

Those  who  fight  pornography  know  the 
meanings  of  the  words.  They  have  used  and 
lived  them.  But  nothing  had  happened  to 
them.  They  are  upstanding  and  respectable. 
Because  nothing  takes  the  place  of  an 
honest  home. 

We  are  concerned  about  children,  our 
most  precious  resource.  They  are  of  us. 
They  are  ours.  But  the  only  thing  we  can 
hope  for  is  that  what  we  give  them  at  home 
will  prevail  and  carry  them  through  life.  If 
parents  give  our  children  the  right  kind  of 
vehicle  those  kids  will  float  on  any  kind  of 
debris.  The  censors  and  the  blue  noses  can't, 
however,  get  rid  of  the  debris. 

Its  always  been   there.   Its  part  of  the 
land.scape.  It's  called  life. 
A  song  is  a  banner. 

But  without  the  banner,  the  parade  will 
go  on. 

John  Updike  writes  that  Popular  com 
posers    from    generation    to    generation,    if 
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they  do  not  teach  us  how  to  love,  do  lend 
our  romances  a  certain  accent  and  give  our 
courting  rites  and  their  milieu  ...  a  tribal 
background,  a  background  of  communal  ex- 
perience." 

Im  afraid  we  parenUs  have  just  simply  got 
10  hold  on  .  .  until  that  happy  day  when 
our  youngster  walks  in  to  .say.  as  he  will: 
You  know.  Mom  .  .  .  that  Piank  Sinatra 
really  knows  how  to  sing!"  Or.  "Dad 
that  fellow  Fred  A.staire  .  .  .  what's  the 
story  on  him?"  But  even  that  great  occasion 
should  be  observed  with  a  bit  of  caution  and 
perhaps  so.ne  skepticism.  The  fear,  of 
course,  is  that  as  sophistication  sets  in— like 
rigor  rr.or' is— there  is  always,  in  society,  a 
tendency  to  restrict  the  language. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  in  this  nation  that 
Richard  Nixon  established  a  "Presidential 
Commission  on  Pornography."  And  when 
the  report  came  back  with  the  finding  that 
pornography  was  an  outlet  for  passions 
which  might  have  been  expressed  in  vio- 
lence, the  story  is  told  that  the  President 
used  some  unprintable  and  very  bad  words 
indeed.  We  survived  Richard  Nixon's  color- 
ful language.  And  we  will  survive  porn  rock. 

I  do  indeed  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
evil  in  the  world.  And  my  remarks  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  denial  of  its  exist- 
ence. I  also  believe  we  should  resist  evil  .  .  . 
on  whatever  battlefield  or  with  whatever 
franchise  is  provided  us.  But  first  in  our  per- 
sonal lives  and  in  our  own  families. 

And  then  as  we  go  forth  to  do  battle  in  so- 
ciety at  large,  we  should  do  it  with  a  careful, 
generous  attitude  and  with  a  loving  heart- 
armed  always  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
could  be  wrong  sometimes.  We  could  make 
some  mistakes  along  the  way. 

We  could— strike  at  us.  Or.  at  our  own 
children.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words.  Or  songs. 

And  now  finally  ...  as  that  good  man 
Senator  Mac  Mathias  of  Maryland  said  on 
C-SPAN  this  week  about  one  of  the  other 
great  issues  of  the  day:  "I  have  thought  a 
lot  about  this  .  .  .  and  I  acknowledge  the 
possibility  that  I  could  be  wrong." 

I  could  be  wrong. 
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WORLD  FOOD  DAY 

HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  16,  1985 
.Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  .Mr.  Speaker,  with 
today  designated  as  World  Food  Day.  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  work 
being  done  bv  the  Food  and  Affricullure 
Organization  in  the  area  of  consumer  pro- 
tection and  food  standards  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

In  conjunction  with  the  World  Health 
(Irgani/ation.  the  I  .N.  Food  and  .Agricul- 
ture Organization  continues  to  work  on  a 
vitally  important  aspect  of  its  charter  to 
secure  internationally  negotiated  agree- 
ments on  food  standards  and  other  recom- 
mendations to  facilitate  fair  trade  in  food 
products  and  to  protect  consumers  against 
fo<»d  health  hazards  and  fraud.  Both  the 
(iovernment  of  the  I  nited  States  and  the 
country's  food  industry  have  been  continu- 
ing and  strong  supporters  of  this  effort. 

A  joint  FAO/WHO  Food  Standards  Pro- 
gram   was   initiated    in    1962.    Its   principal 


organ,  established  in  1963.  is  the  Codex  Ali- 
mentarius  Commission,  which  now  has  129 
member  countries. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  I'.S. 
economy  and  the  importance  of  food  trade 
to  I'.S.  agriculture  are  loo  well  documented 
to  need  embellishing:  one  out  of  every 
three  .American  farm  acres  produces  for 
export,  earning  more  than  $38  billion  in 
1984.  I'SDA  estimates  that  these  exports 
provide  more  than  one  million  jobs  in  food 
production.  Iransport.  and  processing,  even 
without  calculating  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  along  the  food  chain  from  tractors 
to  insurance. 

Food  trade  involves  highly  complex 
interrelationships  of  production,  prices, 
marketing,  transport,  and  national  policies. 
But  underpinning  these  basic  economic  and 
political  factors  is  an  equally  complex 
world  of  national  laws  and  regulations,  and 
international  agreements,  in  such  areas  as 
food  hygiene,  use  of  food  additives,  meth- 
ods of  processing,  weights  and  measures, 
permissible  levels  of  pesticide  residues,  la- 
beling of  manufactured  products,  methods 
of  analysis  and  sampling— and  the  possible 
use  of  any  of  these  as  intentional  or  unin- 
tentional nonlariff  barriers  to  trade.  Har- 
monization of  national  regulations  in  these 
areas  is  the  work  of  the  FAO/WHO  Codex 
Alimentarius  Commission. 

The  Cniled  States,  as  the  world's  largest 
food  exporter  and  food  importer,  has  a 
vital  interest  in  both  the  consumer  protec- 
tion and  trade  aspects  of  Codex,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  influential  national 
contributors  to  this  work  owing  to  its  ex- 
pertise and  the  size  of  its  market.  This  U.S. 
interest  has  also  fostered  c  unique  and  val- 
uable partnership  between  Federal  agencies 
and  the  private  food  sector,  which  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  both  and  to 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  Codex  Alimen- 
tarius System  which  has  been  supplied  by 
the  FAQ: 

The  Codex  Alimentarius  System 
The  Codex  Alimentarius  Commission  has 
created  29  committees  and  also  uses  the 
findings  of  two  FAO/WHO  expert  groups  to 
carry  out  its  work.  Five  Codex  committees 
deal  with  general  policy  and  coordination, 
seven  with  subject  matters  relevant  to  all 
commodity  groups,  and  17  with  specific 
groups  of  food.  In  addition  there  are  the 
Joint  FAO/Who  Expert  Committee  on  Food 
Additives  and  the  Joint  FAO/WHO  Meeting 
on  Pesticide  Residues.  The  Commission  also 
receives  the  findings  of  the  Joint  FAO/ 
IAEA/WHO  Committee  on  Food  Irradia- 
tion. 

All  of  the  general  subject  committees  and 
most  of  the  commodity  committees  are 
chaired  and  hosted  by  member  govern- 
ments, which  work  closely  with  the  Codex 
.secretariat,  located  at  FAO  headquarters  in 
Rome.  Committee  activities  are  funded  by 
the  host  countries,  and  governments  active- 
ly seek  the  host  function. 

As  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Codex  Ali- 
mentarius Commi-ssion  in  July  of  this  year, 
actions  taken  included:  170  product  stand- 
ards, with  at  least  10  more  under  develop- 
ment; 22  codes  of  hygienic  and/or  technical 
practices:  maximum  limits  for  pesticide  resi- 
due for  138  pesticides  covering  more  than 
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3.000  potential  pesticide/plant  and  animal 
combinations;  and  54  methods  of  sampling 
and  analysis. 

At  its  July  meeting,  the  Codex  Alimentar- 
ius Commission  created  a  new"  Committee 
on  Residues  of  Veterinary  Drugs.  This  new 
committee  will  be  hosted— and  its  chairman 
chosen-by  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the 
importance  of  its  meat,  poultry  and  animal 
fe^d  exports,  the  United  States  had  actively 
sought  the  right  to  host  this  committee. 
Three  other  committees  are  hosted  by  the 
United  States— the  Committee  on  Food  Hy- 
giene, the  Committee  on  Processed  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  and  the  Committee  on  Ce- 
reals and  Cereal  Products.  Pulses  and  Leg- 
umes. Two  other  committees— the  Commit- 
tee on  Pood  Labeling  and  the  Committee  on 
Vegetable  Proteins— are  hosted  by  Canada, 
with  the  United  States  has  close  working  re- 
lationships. 

WHY  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  VALUES  CODEX 

Internally,  the  United  States  sets  manda- 
tory standards  for  many  processed  foods 
and  voluntary  grading  standards  for  many 
more  fresh  and  processed  foods.  These  U.S. 
standards  and  regulations  are  designed  and 
monitored  by  USDA  and  FDA.  Along  simi- 
lar lines,  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Commis- 
sion recommends  international  standards, 
although  these  are  in  no  way  mandatory. 
Because  the  United  States  looms  so  large  in 
international  food  trade,  both  as  exporter 
and  importer,  this  country  has  an  obvious 
interest  in  harmonization  of  national  and 
world  regulations.  Codex  provides  an  impar- 
tial, international  forum  in  which  scientific 
and  technological  expertise  are  used  to  pre- 
pare recommendation  for  use  by  govern- 
ments. One  point  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized: the  United  States— more  than  any 
other  country— has  a  vital  interest  in  sensi- 
ble and  safe  food  processing  and  manufac- 
turing systems  and  sound  food  law  regula- 
tions, with  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
harmonization  among  all  its  trading  part- 
ners. Codex  provides  the  vehicle  for  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  Codex  Alimen- 
tarius Commission  was  an  American,  as  is 
the  current  chairman.  U.S.  delegations, 
nearly  always  combing  government  officials 
with  private  food  industry  representation, 
attend  virtually  all  Codex  meetings.  U.S.  sci- 
entists regularly  serve  on  FAO/WHO  regu- 
lar or  ad  hoc  expert  committees,  in  which 
scientific  and  technical  information  is  ana- 
lyzed without  regard  to  national  political  in- 
terests. The  United  States  has  approved,  de- 
spite its  own  highly  complex  food  regula- 
tory laws,  more  Codex  standards,  codes  and 
practices  than  any  other  country. 

U.S.  governmental  support  for  Codex  was 
underscored  in  July  1983  at  the  15th  session 
of  the  Commission  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  C.W.  McMillan: 

"This  meeting  provides  me  an  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  the  commitment  of  the  United 
Stales  to  the  goals  of  the  Codex  Alimentar- 
ius Commission.  We  look  at  it  as  the  inier- 
national  group  with  the  scientific,  technical 
and  professional  capability  to  address  and 
solve  food  standards  issues.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  considers  Codex  the  primary 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  food 
safety  and  consumer  protection  internation- 
ally." 

The  U.S.  Government  has  two  other  rea- 
sons for  its  support  of  Codex: 

First,  inside  and  outside  the  UN  system 
there  are  a  number  of  other  bodies,  both  re- 
gional and  international,  which  are  studying 
and   sometimes    promulgating    food   safety 
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and  food  trade  laws  and  codes  which  overlap 
and  even  contradict  the  work  of  Codex  Ali- 
mentarius.  FAO.  WHO  and  the  scientists 
and  technicians  which  provide  the  solid 
grounding  for  Codex  standards  have  striven 
successfully  over  many  years  to  keep  politi- 
cal partisanship  to  a  minimum  and  to  main- 
tain scientific  integrity.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  always  strongly  opposed  any  frag- 
mentation of  this  responsibility  and  is  eager 
to  maintain  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Com- 
mission as  the  principal  agency  for  recom- 
mending international  food  standards. 

Second,  although  most  of  the  funding  for 
the  Codex  secretariat  and  expert  commit- 
tees is  provided  by  PAO,  the  funding  system 
places  primary  emphasis  directly  on  govern- 
ments through  the  committee  host  system. 
Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  by  Assistant 
Secretary  McMillan:  "By  adjourning  com- 
mittees when  their  work  is  accomplished 
and  by  maintaming  a  non-expanding  and  ef- 
ficient secretariat  the  Codex  Commission  is 
unique.  It  gets  maximum  use  of  its  funds 
and  it  benefits  all  countries." 

WHY  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  SUPPORTS  CODEX 

The  U.S.  food  industry  understands  fully 
the  importance  of  international  standards 
to  the  promotion  and  free  flow  of  trade. 
U.S.  delegations  to  Codex  meetings,  usually 
the  largest  of  any  country,  combine  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  agencies  concerned, 
private  industries  and  associations,  and 
often  consumer  groups.  Because  of  their 
technical  expertise,  despite  the  intergovern- 
mental nature  of  Codex,  private  sector  rep- 
resentatives are  welcomed  at  these  sessions, 
and  play  an  important  role  in  assisting  in 
the  preparation  of  technically  sound  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  standards  discussions. 

At  a  recent  symposium  on  Codex  Alimen- 
tarius work,  the  industry  view  was  given  by 
Mr.  Charles  Feldberg.  a  director  of  CPC 
International  and  U.S.  representative  to  the 
International  Federation  of  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers Associations: 

"Codex  provides  a  balanced  forum— Its 
strength  derives  from  the  system  it  has  de- 
veloped which  welcomes  input  from  all  in- 
terested parties:  governments,  industry  and 
consumers.  The  Codex  deliberations  are 
open  to  representatives  of  all  these  groups. 
Full  debate  is  encouraged  so  that  decisions 
can  be  reached  by  consensus— A  spirit  of 
compromise  exists,  and  political  rhetoric 
and  demagoguery  are  avoided.  The  decisioas 
reached  are  generally  balanced,  technically 
sound  and  in  line  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  public— The  Codex  system  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
systems  for  international  agreement." 

A  measure  of  mdustry  interest  in  Codex 
can  be  taken  by  the  make-up  of  the  U.S.  del- 
egation to  the  July  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Apart  from  10  delegates  from  federal 
agencies  it  included  15  representatives  from 
the  private  food  sector  and  consumer 
groups.  On  this  list  were:  Hershey  Technical 
Center.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Coca-Cola  Co.. 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  Dole  Proc- 
essed Food  Co.,  International  Minerals  and 
Chemicals  Corp..  General  Poods  Corp.. 
International  Frozen  Foods  Assn..  Corn  Re- 
finers Assn.,  the  Nestle  Co.,  McNeil  Special- 
ty Products.  American  Assn.  of  Cereal 
Chemists.  General  Mills  Inc..  Kraft  Inc.. 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Law  Institute. 

At  commodity  committee  meetings,  de- 
pending on  the  standard  or  code  under 
review,  these  and  dozens  of  other  compa- 
nies, trade  associations,  technical  institutes 
and  consumer  oriented  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations attend  as  official  delegates  or 
observers. 


Above  all.  industry  welcomes  the  complete 
openness  of  the  Codex  system.  It  is  not,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  other  international 
bodies,  that  private  industry  views  are 
"heard."  but  that  they  are  welcomed  and 
anticipated  as  part  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  material  on  which  decisions  are 
based.  In  most  cases,  no  realistic  appraisal 
of  an  issue  could  be  made  without  industry 
expertise,  and  this  is  fully  understood  by  all 
governments  in  the  Codex  Alimentarius 
Commission. 

TEN  BENEFITS  FROM  THE  CODEX  SYSTEM 

The  bottom  line  in  any  country's  decision 
to  participate  in  an  international  organiza- 
tion is.  at  least  in  part.  "How  do  we  bene- 
fit?" Here  are  10  kinds  of  benefit  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  Codex  Alimentarius  Com- 
mission which  are  widely  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  food  industry  and 
consumer  protection  groups: 

Consumer  protection  from  contaminants 
and  fraudelent  practices  in  food  imports; 

Uniform,  internationally  recommended 
rules  and  procedures  for  food  processors 
and  manufacturers  seeking  export  markets; 

Protection  for  exporters  against  non-ftiriff 
barriers  arising  from  different  laws  and  reg- 
ulations in  importing  countries; 

New  foreign  market  opportunities  stem- 
ming from  the  Codex  commitment  to  equal- 
ity of  treatment  between  national  and  im- 
ported food  products; 

Simplification  of  trade  negotiations 
through  mutually  agreed  international 
standards  and  codes; 

Facilitation  of  foreign  investment  for  food 
processors  and  manufacturers  through 
internationally  agreed  standards  and  proc- 
esses; 

Facilitation  of  customs  procedures  and 
diminution  of  shipment  detentions  affecting 
both  exporters  and  importers; 

International  scientific  and  professional 
review  of  new  products,  processes  and  tech- 
niques, thus  speeding  their  acceptance  in 
international  trade; 

Periodic  technical  review  of  existing 
standards  and  practices  in  the  light  of  new 
scientific  findings;  and 

Routinized  identification  of  national 
market  requirements  through  published 
Codex  listings  of  standard  and  code  accept- 
ance. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  the  Codex  Ali- 
mentarius Commission,  created  and  serviced 
by  FAO  and  WHO,  serves  all  its  member 
governments  in  facilitating  trade  and  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  consumer?. 


THE  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  HIBER 
NIANS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
MEDAL   OF   HONOR    GROVE   AT 
VALLEY  FORGE 


HON.  MARIO  3IAGG1 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  198S 
Mr.  RI.A(i(H.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  chairman 
of  the  Hipartlsan  Ad  Hoc  C'onKres.sional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  account  of  an  event 
which  occurred  several  months  agu  but  Is 
still  etched  firmlv  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  participated.  I  refer  to  the  dedication 
of  the  memorial  obelisk  by  the  .4nclent 
Order  of  Hibernians  In  the  Medal  of  Honor 
(•rove  al  \alley  Forge.  PA. 


The  purpose  of  the  ceremony  sponsored 
by  Freedom's  Foundation  al  Valley  Forge 
was  for  the  AOH  to  pay  tribute  to  the  esti- 
mated l.'>0  foreign  born  recipients  of  the 
.Medal  of  Honor  who  cannot  be  accredited 
to  a  state  due  to  a  lack  of  documentation. 
It  is  estimated  that  of  this  group  d't  are 
Irish.  These  fi.i  join  the  other  2M  .Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  born  on  the  Kmerald  Isle. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  is  the  highest  dis- 
tinction that  ran  be  awarded  to  a  member 
of  the  r.S.  Armed  Forces.  It  is  awarded  for 
acts  of  extreme  bravery  or  heroism.  The 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  our  Nation's 
oldest  and  largest  Irish  Catholic  organiza- 
tion, and  from  whose  ranks  hail  many  men 
.vho  fought  to  keep  freedom  in  .America, 
wanted  to  have  this  memorial  obelisk 
added  to  the  Medal  of  Honor  (irove.  It 
joins  obelisks  representing  every  State  in 
the  I'nion  and  that  State's  respective  Medal 
of  Honor  recipients. 

In  I9S6.  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
will  observe  their  l.iOth  anniversary.  On 
.\uRust  24  at  Valley  Forge,  the  .\OH  as  they 
have  done  so  many  times  since  IH.36  gath- 
ered from  near  and  far  to  once  again  pay 
tribute  to  the  achievements  of  their  fellow 
Irish  and  fellow  .Americans.  A  highlight  of 
the  ceremony  was  the  moving  address  of- 
fered by  the  national  president  of  the  AOH. 
my  good  friend  Joseph  A.  Roche.  Joe  vested 
with  the  responsibility  of  officially  dedicat- 
ing the  memorial  reminded  us  of  the  valor 
of  the  6.5  honorees  from  Ireland  and  of  the 
still  familiar  .struggle  for  justice  that  their 
countrymen  in  Northern  Ireland  endure  to 
this  day. 

The  .AOH  Memorial,  which  was  provided 
through  the  generosity  of  the  distinguished 
former  Prime  Minister  (>f  the  Republic  of 
Ireland.  Charles  Haughey.  is  hut  another 
effort  by  the  .AOH  to  remind  us  of  the  piv- 
otal role  which  Irish  .Americans  have  and 
continue  to  play  In  American  history  and 
society.  In  Valley  Forge  that  day.  prayers 
were  offered,  speeches  made,  pipes  and 
drums  played  and  they  all  served  to  reaf- 
firm the  Irish  passion  for  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. This  passion  is  what  spirited  the  6.5 
men  who  were  honored. 

At  this  point  in  the  record  in  order  to  be 
able  to  share  more  of  this  day  with  my  col- 
leagues I  wish  to  Insert  the  names  of  the  65 
Medal  of  Honor  recipients  from  Ireland 
who  are  commemorated  by  the  .AOH  Me- 
morial. In  addition  I  will  insert  the  pro- 
gram from  that  historic  event  a  brief  histo- 
ry of  the  AOH  a  history  of  the  .Medal  of 
Honor  (irove  and  National  President 
Roche's  statement  that  day. 

Medal  of  Honoh  Recipients  From  Ireland 

1st  Sgt.  Richard  Barrett.  USA;  Sgt  Major 
Augustus  Barry,  USA:  P\t.  James  Bell.  USA. 
Pvt.  Edward  Branagan.  USA.  Sgt  James 
Brown.  USA;  Farrier  Patrick  J.  Burke.  USA; 
Pvt.  Richard  Burke.  USA;  Sgt.  Denis  Byrne. 
USA;  P\t.  Thomas  Carroll.  USA.  P\t. 
George  Carter.  USA:  Cpi.  John  Connor. 
USA;  Col.  Charles  H  Dickens.  USA:  Sgt. 
Cornelius  Donavan.  USA;  P\t  Daniel 
Farren.  USA.  Sgt.  James  Fegan.  USA:  Sgt. 
John  H.  Foley.  USA.  P\t  Nicholas  Foran. 
USA;  P\t.  Michael  Glynn.  USA:  Sgt.  Patrick 
Golden,   USA,   Pvt.   Prank   Hamillon,   USA. 
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Pvt.  Thomas  P.  Higgins.  USA:  1st  Sgt. 
Henry  Hogan.  USA. 

Cpl.  Daniel  Keating.  USA:  Pvt.  John 
Keenan.  USA;  P\t.  Charles  Kelley.  USA; 
2nd  Class  Fireman  John  Kelley.  USN;  P\t. 
Thomas  Kelley.  USA:  Pvt.  John  Kennedy. 
USA:  Pvt.  Philip  Kennedy.  USA:  Sgt. 
Thomas  Kerrigan.  USA;  Farrier  David 
Larkin.  USA:  Pvt.  James  Lenihan.  USA:  Col. 
Patrick  J.  Leonard.  USA:  Sgt.  Patrick  T. 
l^onard.  USA;  Sgt.  George  Loyd.  USA:  Sgt. 
Patrick  Martin.  USA:  Pvt.  William  McCabe. 
USA:  Pvt.  Bernard  McCann.  USA:  Isl  Sgt. 
Michael  A.  McGann.  USA:  Col.  Owen 
McGough.  USA:  Sgt.  Michael  McLoughlin, 
USA:  1st  Sgt.  James  McNally,  USA:  1st  Sgt. 
William  McNamara,  USA, 

Sgt.  Robert  McPhelan.  USA:  1st  Sgt.  John 
Mitchell.  USA:  Col.  John  J.  Mitchell.  USA; 
Chief  Maa  Daniel  Montague.  USA:  I»vl. 
John  Moran.  USA:  1st  Sgt.  James  L.  Morris. 
USA:  P\t.  Edward  Murphy.  USA;  Pvt.  Jere- 
miah Murphy.  USA;  Cpl.  Philip  Murphy. 
USA:  Col.  Thomas  Murphy.  USA:  Sgt. 
Thomas  Murray.  USA;  Farrier  Richard  J. 
Nolan.  USA:  Pvt.  Timothy  O'Connor.  USA; 
P\t.  Moses  Orr.  USA;  Pvt.  George  C.  Piatt. 
USA:  Sgt.  Frederick  Flatten.  USA;  Pvt. 
James  C.  Reed.  USA:  1st  Sgt.  Joseph  Robin- 
son. USA;  1st  Sgt.  David  Roche.  USA:  Sgt. 
Patrick  Rogan.  USA:  Pvt.  David  Ryan.  USA; 
1st  Sgt.  Dennis  Ryan.  USA. 

History  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  (AOH) 
The  AOH  traces  its  origin  to  Ireland  in 
the  year  1565.  but  its  roots  in  Irish  history 
stretch  back  to  the  days  of  the  Fianna.  the 
knightly  Irish  order  of  almost  2000  years 
ago.  In  1836  Irish  immigrants  in  New  York 
City  and  later  in  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania received  permission  to  form  branches, 
called  divisions,  in  America.  By  the  late 
1850s  the  organization  had  spread  to  about 
a  dozen  states  and  several  thousand  mem- 
bers in  cities  and  towns  where  the  Irish  im- 
migrant population  was  strong.  Although 
the  aims  of  the  AOH  included  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  old 
world,  a  major  effort  of  the  order  was  to  ac- 
climatize the  newly  arrived  immigrant  to  his 
American  surroundings. 

This  merger  of  the  old  and  new  world  pro- 
duced many  fine  new  patriots,  but  some- 
times patriotism  can  demand  a  heavy  price. 
On  July  4,  1853,  the  AOH  Divisions  march- 
ing in  New  York's  Independent  Day  parade 
were  attacked  by  anti-Irish  mobs.  After  sev- 
eral years  the  organization  was  able  to 
safely  participate  in  July  4  commemora- 
tions. 

Although  not  a  military  order,  a  civic  soci- 
ety like  the  AOH  with  many  young  men  in 
its  ranks  proved  a  great  asset  to  the  country 
with  the  out'oreak  of  civil  war  in  1861.  Hi- 
bernians rushed  to  defend  the  flag  in  great 
numbers.  Whole  divisions  such  as  Pitts- 
burgh's and  others  in  Boston  entered  the 
military  en  masse  with  other  members  join- 
ing as  individuals  across  the  country.  A 
major  conference  of  the  order  was  held  in 
Philadelpha  in  1862  to  devote  its  energies  to 
the  war  effort.  For  many  years  therealter 
the  AOH  ranks  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  won 
public  acclaim  for  the  large  number  of 
GAR.  medals  (The  Civil  War  Veterans  Or- 
ganizations) worn  by  AOH  members. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898,  Hi- 
bernians once  again  answered  their  coun- 
try's call.  The  Hibernian  Rifles,  an  AOH  mi- 
litia unit  of  the  time,  provided  trained  mem- 
bers to  the  American  forces.  The  tradition 
of  volunteer  Hibernian  uniUs  persisted  down 
to  World  War  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  is 
the  nation's  oldest  and  largest  Catholic  Lay 
organization  and  the  only  nation-wide  Irish 
American  fraternal  group.  It  is  organized 
from  New  York  to  Alaska  and  California 
with  chapters  ranging  from  local  to  national 
levels.  It  is  involved  in  a  variety  of  cultural, 
educational  and  philanthropic  endeavors. 

Dedicating  Address  by  Mr.  Joseph  Roche. 
National  President.  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians 

Distinguished  guests,  honorees.  and  fellow 
Hibernians,  I  am  indeed  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  moving  tribute  which  will 
long  stir  my  memory  and,  I  trust,  yours. 
There  is  a  verse  in  O'Donnell  ABU  which 
was  just  magnificently  played  by  the  Tara 
Pipes  &  Drums  of  Division  15.  which  speaks 
of  the  Irish  in  their  fight  against  English 
oppression  as  'strangers  to  flight  and  fear  " 
This  is  particularly  fitting  because  we  honor 
today  65  Irish  men  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  an  extraordinary  way  in  the  service 
of  their  country  and  who  were  certainly 
strangers  to  flight  and  fear.  Most  of  these 
men  fought  in  defense  of  a  Union  which 
survived  and  endures  to  this  day  due  to  the 
bravery  cf  honorees  like  James  Lenihan, 
John  Foley,  and  Richard  Nolan.  Their  cour- 
age, and  that  of  whole  Irish  regiments  like 
the  116th  Pennsylvania,  gave  new  birth  to  a 
Nation  without  equal  in  its  commitment  to 
democracy  and  justice. 

All  of  those  whose  names  grace  this  splen- 
did monument  shared  at  least  two  things. 
One.  in  times  of  great  danger  they  all  dis- 
played great  courage  in  uncommon  acts  of 
valor.  Two,  they  all  shared  in  Irish  herit- 
age—A heritage  which  is  rich  with  acts  of 
bravery  and  defiance  in  the  face  of  unbri- 
dled tyranny. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  their 
individual  acts  of  sacrifice  from  all  those 
commemorated  here  al  Valley  Forge.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  differentiate  the  just 
cause  for  which  they  all  risked  and  often 
lost  their  lives— the  freedoms  of  our  consti- 
tutional democracy  and  the  defense  of  liber- 
ty both  here  and  abroad.  Why  then  does 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  take  this  time 
to  recognize  the  achievements  of  these 
men?  We  do  so  for  three  reasons. 

First,  we  seek  to  more  fully  inform  the 
American  people  of  the  contributions  of 
those  of  Irish  descent  in  shaping  and 
making  this  country  the  great  Nation  it  is 
today.  Each  generation  yields  more  objec- 
tive historians,  and  individuals  of  remarka- 
ble dedication  like  Sr.  Marie,  who  offer  new 
insight  into  the  Irish  peoples  search  for 
peace  and  justice  in  Ireland  and  America. 
Second,  we  must  alert  Amerians  to  the  tyr- 
anny these  men  fled  and  to  its  endurance 
today  in  Ireland.  Few  Americans  today 
know  that  the  Irish  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence statement  that  'the  Irish  people 
are  by  right  a  free  people  .  .  .  and  that  Eng- 
lish rule  is.  and  always  has  been  based  upon 
force  against  the  declared  will  of  the 
people"  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  in  1919. 
Finally,  we  must  remind  the  American  and 
Irish  people  who  share  this  moment  with  us 
today  that  the  price  of  their  freedom  and 
liberty  is  vigilance,  courage,  and  sacrifice. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  in  central  Africa  empha- 
sized this  when  he  exhorted  his  audience 
"to  become  free.  Freedom  is  not  a  gift:  it  is 
earned."  The  anguish  of  Ulster  requires 
courage  and  sacrifice  from  its  leaders  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  truly  free. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind  we  hope  to 
make  this  day  a  lasting  tribute.  A  tribute 
which  will  convey  this  message  to  those  who 
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may  not  view  the  beauty  of  this  Wicklow 
Granite  or  who  may  never  experience  the 
peace  and  solemnity  of  this  grove. 

It  is  known  to  many  of  you  here  assem- 
bled that  the  Irish  legtw:y  of  these  heroes  is 
a  dark  one.  It  includes  such  complete  and 
sinister  subjugation  that  the  poet  Thomas 
Moore  once  described  Ireland  as  "«  land 
where  freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes  "  But 
freedom  did  awake  in  1798  and  the  forefa 
thers  of  these  honorees  struck  a  blow  for 
freedom  from  the  shores  of  County  Mayo  to 
Vinegar  Hill  in  County  Wexford.  The  lead- 
ership of  a  few  like  Robert  Emmett  and 
Wolfe  Tone  gave  courage  to  the  many.  Such 
is  man's  quest  for  freedom  that  it  is  rarely 
satisfied  until  achieved.  As  an  author  noted 
"freedom's  battle  once  begun:  bequeathed 
by  bleeding  sire  to  son.  though  battled  oft  is 
ever  won.  "  Thus  the  Irishmen  we  com- 
memorate today  carried  this  battle  to  Amer- 
ica and.  although  often  arriving  as  crimi- 
nals, prisoners  and  penniless  refugees,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  every  field  of  en- 
deavor. How?  They  were  simply  free  to  do 
so.  A  previous  few  would  earn  the  gratitude 
of  a  grateful  Nation  by  receiving  its  highest 
military  award— the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

It  has  been  said  that  "freedom  has  a  thou- 
sand charms  to  show;  that  slaves  how  ere 
contented  never  know  "  For  these  Irishmen 
freedom  had  more  than  charms  to  show— it 
had  the  very  seeds  of  survival.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Patrick  Leonard.  David  Roche  and 
the  others  we  remember  here  fell  especially 
privileged  to  defend  freedom  for  they  were 
tasting  of  it  for  the  first  lime  in  their  young 
lives.  Many  of  these  men  could  celebrate 
their  Catholic  faith  openly  instead  of  in 
caves  or  in  fields.  They  could  own  property 
instead  of  being  owned  by  absentee  land- 
lords. They  could  vote  and  pursue  an  educa- 
tion all  of  which  were  not  simply  denied 
them  by  English  law  but  were  punishable  if 
violated. 

Let  me  be  clear.  These  men  were  bom  in  a 
bondage  every  bit  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
American  slave.  The  Catholic  emancipation 
of  1829  preceded  by  three  short  decades  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  president  Lin- 
coln. Paced  then  with  the  sorrow  of  emigra- 
tion or  death  by  oppression  or  starvation  it 
is  not  surprising  these  men  and  thousands 
like  them  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Union 
Army.  While  England  comforted  and  court- 
ed the  Confederacy  in  yet  a  third  attempt  to 
crush  America's  spirit,  the  blood  of  these 
Irishmen  bleached  red  the  fields  at  Antie- 
tam  and  Fredricksburg.  Thus  the  stage 
was  set  for  this  unprecedented  display  of 
gallantry  and  patriotism  which  brings  us 
here  today  and  which  will  continue  to  bring 
people  to  this  memorial  as  long  as  truth  and 
justice  remain  an  American  ideal. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  statue  of  George 
Washington  kneeling  in  prayer  I  could  sense 
the  strength  of  his  conviction  and  the  jus- 
lice  of  his  cause.  He  was  kneeling  not  to  a 
king  but  to  the  power  of  a  providence  that 
gave  us  all  a  unique  value,  dignity  and  free 
will.  I  then  thought  of  these  words  of  a  sol- 
dier not  unlike  the  ones  remembered  today. 
"There  is  no  height  nor  bloody  might  a  free- 
man can't  defy: 
There  is  no  source  or  foreign  force  (each 

man  can  know): 
That  his  free  will  no  thing  can  kill;  and 
from  that  freedom  grows." 
Freedom  will  grow  whenever  men  like  the 
author.  Bobby  Sands,  and  our  honorees  are 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
fellow  man.  I  ask  of  all  here  present  that  we 
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dedicate  not  only  this  stone  but  ourselves  to 
challenging  oppression  wherever  it  reigns 
and  to  preserving  truth  and  justice  at  what- 
ever the  cost. 

Thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  pres- 
ence and  your  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
this  commemoration. 


f^  Tl 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  B^eetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
gammjttees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 

tte^s,  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
October  17,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  innova- 
tive approaches  in   industrial  energy 
efficiency. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Conferees 
On  H.J.  Res.  372,  increasing  the  statuto- 
ry limit  on  the  public  debt. 

345  Cannon  Building 

OCTOBER  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Household  Goods 
Transportation  Act  (P.L.  96-454).  and 
the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  (P.L. 
97-261),  and  on  S.  1711,  to  reduce  fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry. 

SR-253 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  fiscal  policy. 

2118  Rayburn  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public    Lands,    Re.served    Water    and    Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1558.  to  settle 
certain  claims  affecting  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Nevada. 

SD-366 
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OCTOBER  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resource.s 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro 
duction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570.  S.  372.  and 
S.  946,  bills  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram, and  other  coal  related  i.ssues. 

SD  366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S    445  and  S.   1225. 
bills  to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  energy  Act  of  1954  regarding 
liability  for  nuclear  incidents. 

SD  406 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  espionage  activities 
in  the  United  States. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  trade 
on  employment  and  productivity. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To   hold   hearings   on   S.    1335,   Money 
Laundering  and  Related  Crimes  Act  of 
1985. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    terrorism    in 
South  Africa  as  it  affects  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

SD-G50 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vernon  L.  Grose,  of  California.  Ken- 
neth J.  Hill,  of  Virginia,  and  John  K. 
Lauber,   of  California,   each   to   be   a 
Member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To   hold   hearings   to   review   innovative 
State  and   local   programs   to   expand 
student  and  parental  choice  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  on 
Federal  policies  to  provide  such  inno- 
vation. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  704,  to 
establish  an  Intercircuit  Panel  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  to 
decide  cases  referred  by  the  U.S.  Su 
preme  Court. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Michael  A.  McManus.  Jr..  of  New 
York,  and  Neal  B.  Freeman,  of  Virgin- 
ia, each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  (COMSAT). 

SR  253 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulations  SukKommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  445  and  S. 
1225.  bills  to  revise  certain  provisions 
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of  the  Atomic  Energy  An  of  1954  re- 
garding liability  for  nuclear  incidents. 

SD  406 
Judiciary 

Paient.s.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub 
committee 
To   hold    hearings   on   S     1543.    Process 
Patent  Amendment  of  1985 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending  cal 
endar  business. 

SD  430 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment   of    a    national     intelligence 
strategy  (Phase  II). 

SH-219 
10:00  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Charles  J.  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Attorney  General  (Office  of 

Legal  Counsel),  Department  of  Justice 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1684.  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain 
Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Kaw.  Otoe-Missouria.  Ponca. 
and  Tonkawa  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklaho- 
ma. S.  1724.  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  design  and 
construct  hydroelectric  power  facili- 
ties at  W.D.  Mayo  Lock  and  Dam.  and 
S.  1728.  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  lease  certain 
lands  held  in  trust  for  up  to  ninety- 
nine  years. 

SD-562 

OCTOBER  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  535.  the  National 
Shipbuilding    Industrial   Base   Act   of 
1985. 

SR-232A 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  a  cost-of-living 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1986  in  the 
rates  of  veterans  disability  compensa- 
tion and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  children. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  570.  S.  372. 
and  S.  946.  bills  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration  of   the   Federal   coal    leasing 
program,  and  other  coal  related  i-ssues. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
'!;nvironment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To      resume      oversight      hearings      on 
ground-water    level    and    use    and    on 
ground- water  quality  and  flow  in  the 
United  States. 

SD  406 
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Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
t  ions 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  en- 
tertainment industry  in  deglamorizing 
drug  use. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Sidney  Lovett.  of  Connecticut.  Rich- 
ard J.  Neuhaus.  of  New  York.  W. 
Bruce  Weinrod.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. John  N.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 
Dennis  L.  Bark,  of  California.  Evron 
M.  Kirkpatrick.  of  Maryland,  and  W. 
Scott  Thompson,  of  New  Hampshire, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  States  Insti- 
tute of  Peace. 

SD-430 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Carol  G.  Dawson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission. 

SR-253 

4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    briefing    on    worldwide    intelli- 
gence matters. 

SH-219 

4:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  the  Philippines. 

SH-219 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1551.  to  provide 
for  administrative  appeals  and  judicial 
review  under  Par  B  of  Medicare,  and 
to  review  the  beneficiary  and  provider 
appeals  provisions  under  Parts  A  and 
B  of  the  Medicare  program. 

SD-215 


OCTOBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Motor    Carrier 
Safety  Act  (P.L.  98-554). 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  (PL.  94-142). 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  581.  to 
authorize  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Whipple  Observatory  in  Arizona 
and  to  authorize  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  facilities  at  the  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute  in  Panama.  S.  582,  to 
authorize  funds  for  museum  programs 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  S.  583. 
to  authorize  funds  for  construction  of 
additional  facilities  for  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum  in  New  York.  S.  Res. 
28.  S.  Res.  29.  and  S.  Res.  81.  measures 
to  set  forth  regulations  to  implement 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  Senate 
Chamber  proceedings,  and  administra- 
tive business. 

SR-301 
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10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  status  and  impact  of  certain  legis- 
lative provisions  to  reform  the  defense 
acquisition  process. 

SD-628 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   Federal   en- 
forcement of  the  Bank  Secrecy   Act 
(title  31  of  the  U.S.  Code). 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1580.  to  revise 
federally  mandated  attorneys'  fees  ap- 
plicable to  civil,  criminal,  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings  involving  the 
United  Slates  and  civil  proceedings  in- 
volving State  and  local  governments. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  certain 
barriers  to  health  care. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  do- 
mestic violence. 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  31 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  240,  to  start  day- 
light savings  time  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  March,  and  S.   1433.  to  start  day- 
light savings  time  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  April   and   to  end  it  on  the   first 
Sunday  of  November. 

SR-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
trade  on  employment  and  productivi- 
ty. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Office  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SR-428A 

4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  U.S.  intelligence  mon- 
itoring capabilities. 

SH-219 

NOVEMBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(PL.  96-448). 

SR-253 


NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(PL.  96-448). 

SR-253 

NOVEMBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    provide    for    public    financing    of 
Senate  general  election  campaigns. 

SR-301 

NOVEMBER  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   joint   hearings   on   the   space 
world  administrative  radio  (WARC). 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 

Subcommittee 
Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  farm  bank- 
ruptcy. 

SD-628 

NOVEMBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  insurance  and  space 
commercialization. 

SR-253 

NOVEMBER  8 

9:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  report  on 
proposed  reform  of  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal insurance  program  (Medicare  Part 
A)  method  of  paying  for  capital  cosU. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  espionage  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
trade  on  employment  and  productivi- 
ty. 

SD-562 

NOVEMBER  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  LAND- 
SAT  commercialization 

SR-253 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  nutrition  and  fit- 
ness in  public  health. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  espionage  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's July  8.   1985  National  Defense 
Stockpile      ■modernization"     proposal 
and  its  potential  impact  on  the  domes- 
tic mining  industry. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  regulatory 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

SD-562 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Suljcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD  430 

NOVEMBER  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To      resume      oversight      hearings     on 
ground-water    level    and    use   and    on 
ground-water  quality  and  flow  in  the 
United  States. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  program 
(Medicare  Part  B)  payments  for  physi- 
cian services,  focusing  on  efforts  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  others  to  assess  the  cur- 
rent payment  mechanism  and  develop 
reform  options. 

SD-215 


NOVEMBER  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  promotion  of 
domestic  tourism. 

SR  253 


CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  farm 
credit  system. 

SR  328A 

OCTOBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD-430 
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The  House  met  at  1 1  a.m. 

Bishop  Herbert  W.  Chilstrom. 
bishop  of  the  Minnesota  Synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Minneapolis.  MN. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  thank  You.  O  Lord,  for  another 
day  and  the  opportunity  it  brings  for  a 
new  beginning.  Into  a  world  of  broken- 
ness.  fear,  and  misunderstanding, 
bring  a  ray  of  hope. 

Give  to  those  who  gather  in  this 
Chamber  today  Your  Spirit  of  counsel 
and  sound  judgment.  May  special 
grace  be  with  any  who  bear  personal 
pain  or  loss  or  whose  families  suffer  in 
any  way.  As  they  carry  the  burden  of 
public  office,  may  they  be  given 
strength  to  meet  their  personal  needs. 

Grant  wisdom  to  our  President,  our 
judges,  our  Congressmen,  and  all  who 
hold  office  in  our  land.  Bless  the  lead- 
ers of  the  world.  Comfort  the  sick, 
feed  the  hungry,  give  hope  to  the  des- 
titute. May  women  and  men  of  good 
will  band  together  in  a  determination 
to  bring  peace  and  justice  to  every 
land. 

We  pray  in  Your  holy  name.  Amen. 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Harkin  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM    IHE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  24,  1985,  as  "National  Day  of 
Fasting  to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat  Hunger." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3037.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  3037)  -An  act 
making  appropriations  for  Agricul- 
ture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with    the    House    on    the    disagreeing 


BISHOP  HF  !<Ht  RT  W. 
CHII>  I  H     M 
(Mr.  SABO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  welcome  as  our  guest  chap- 
lain. Rev.  Herbert  W.  Chilstrom, 
bishop  of  the  Minnesota  Synod  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Bishop  Chilstrom  has  served  since 
1976  as  the  spiritual  leader  for  250,000 
people  in  over  300  congregations 
throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Not  only  has  he  given  counsel  to  his 
own  churches,  he  has  been  a  leader  in 
issues  of  justice  that  affect  the  lives  of 
many  people  in  the  communities  of 
our  State. 

A  graduate  of  Augsburg  College  in 
Minneapolis,  he  also  holds  a  doctoral 
degree  from  New  York  University.  His 
wife,  Corinne,  was  recently  ordained 
and  presently  serves  as  associate 
pastor  of  the  Bethlehem  Lutheran 
Church  in  Minneapolis. 

It  is  a  personal  honor  to  introduce 

Bishop    Chilstrom    to    my    colleagues 

and  thank  him  for  his  opening  prayer. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  Martin  Sabo.  in  welcoming 
Bishop  Chilstrom  to  Washington  and 
to  the  House  Chamber.  We  thank  him 
for  his  opening  prayer  and  for  asking 
God's  blessing  on  our  work  here  today. 


amendment  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget  by  1991. 

You  were  quoted.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  Associated  Press  as  agreeing  to 
this  kind  of  action  and  saying  that  we 
have  to  make  it  mandatory.  Your 
answer  was,  yes,  it  must  be  a  mandato- 
ry effort. 

So  this  morning,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
asking  you  to  do  two  things:  to  bring 
Gramm-Rudman  out,  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  Gramm-Rudman,  and  to 
bring  out  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Let  us  not  again  lie  to  the  American 
people.  Let  us  be  truthful  with  them 
and  give  them  an  instrument  that 
they  know  will  be  binding  on  this  Con- 
gress and  that  can  and  will  produce  a 
balanced-budget  amendment  and  a 
balanced  budget  by  1991. 

Bring  both  of  them  together,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Bring  Gramm-Rudman  and 
bring  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget. 


HISTORIC     DEBAIL     BEGINS     ON 
GRAMM-RUDMAN   AND  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL      AMENDMENT       TO 
BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 
(Mr.   CRAIG   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
a  House-Senate  conference  started 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  historic  debate 
for  the  American  people;  that  is,  on 
how  to  deal  with  the  Gramm-Rudman 


THE  1985  WORLD  SERIES-AN 
ALL-MISSOURI  AFFAIR 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Missourians  are  celebrating  today  over 
the  dramatic  victories  achieved  yester- 
day by  our  two  favorite  baseball 
teams,  the  Kansas  City  Royals  and  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals.  Saturday  will  be 
the  first  game  of  what  figures  to  be  a 
classic  World  Series.  It  will  be  the  first 
postseason  meeting  ever  between 
these  two  highly  successful  teams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate than  a  World  Series  played 
in  the  heart  of  America,  on  the  banks 
of  two  great  rivers,  in  a  State  which 
links  East  and  West  and  North  and 
South?  We  of  the  Show  Me  State  are 
pleased  about  the  upcoming  all-Mis- 
souri 1-70  Series. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  misses  a 
minute  of  any  of  the  1985  World 
Series  will  regret  it.  I  can  guarantee 
thrills  and  excitement  that  will  be  the 
equal  of  any  World  Series  in  history. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
attending  in  person  will  have  an  extra 
bonus:  Before  and  after  the  series,  and 
during  the  offdays,  they  will  have  a 
chance  to  enjoy  and  experience  Mis- 
souri, our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams, 
and  our  vibrant,  livable  cities. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  welcome  all  America 
to  Missouri  for  the  1985  World  Series, 
whether  in  person  or  through  their 
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living  room  television  sets.  It  will  be 
an  experience  to  remember. 


PLO  RECOGNITION  GIVES 
•  STATUS"  TO  TERRORiSM 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  John  Laffin.  a  man  with 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Palestinian 
movement,  the  PLO  committed  over 
200  major  terrorist  acts  in  or  against 
countries  other  than  Israel  in  the  12 
years  before  1980.  These  included  as- 
saults on  40  civilian  passenger  aircraft. 
5  passenger  ships,  and  some  30  embas- 
sies or  diplomatic  missions.  And  what 
was  the  result?  By  1980  the  PLO  had 
been  permitted  to  open  82  offices, 
some  with  the  prestige  of  an  embassy 
and  all  with  the  function  thereof,  in 
cities  all  over  the  world.  Today  over 
100  countries  are  said  to  recognize  the 
PLO  as  the  sole  legitimate  representa- 
tive of  the  Palestinian  people. 

In  this,  and  not  only  in  Rome,  lies 
the  problem  with  the  Italian  release  of 
Abul  Abbas.  When  so  much  of  the 
world  has  treated  Arafat  and  lieuten- 
ants like  Abbas  as  if  they  were  govern- 
mental dignitaries,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  Italy  found  it  difficult  to  hold  a 
man  accustomed  to  the  privileges  of 
diplomatic  immunity.  Criticizing  Italy 
for  the  scandal  of  releasing  Abbas  is 
thus  fully  appropriate,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient. 

The  time  has  come  to  rekindle  inter- 
national discussion  of  what  it  means 
to  allow  United  Nations  "observer 
status"  to  the  world's  best  known  and 
longest  running  terrorist  enterprise. 
Until  diplomats  can  find  ways  of  ad- 
dressing the  perplexing  problems  of 
the  Palestinian  people  without  bestow- 
ing honors  on  Palestinian  terrorists, 
they  are  doomed  to  encourage  A.afat's 
two-track  approach  of  speaking  like  a 
statesman  and  killing  foreign  civilians 
to  punctuate  his  speeches. 
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PRESIDENT  REAGANS  $1  BIL- 
LION GIVEAWAY  TO  UNION 
OIL 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  sind  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hy- 
pocrisy is  unbearable.  President 
Reagan  repeatedly  claims  to  support 
cuts  in  Federal  spending.  And  yet  the 
same  person  who  proposed  to  save 
$500  million  by  eliminating  the  Small 
Business  Administration  refused  to  lift 
a  finger  to  prevent  his  appointees 
from  providing,  yesterday,  a  $1  billion 
giveaway  to  a  single  oil  company. 

On  July  31  this  House,  by  an  over- 
whelming   bipartisan    vote   of   312   to 


111.  stood  up  for  the  American  tax- 
payer by  voting  to  cut  over  $6  billion 
from  the  hopelessly  wasteful  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation. 

But  soon  after  the  vote  it  became 
clear  that  the  President's  appointees 
at  the  SFC  would  try  to  spend  as 
much  as  they  could  before  the  Senate 
took  action  similar  to  the  House. 

On  August  8  and  again  on  Septem- 
ber 10  I  wiote  to  the  President  to  ask 
for  his  support  to  prevent  this  tremen- 
dous vaste.  With  a  couple  of  phone 
calls  the  President  could  save  the  tax- 
payer billions  of  dollars. 

Bi:c  the  President  has  chosen  to  do 
nothing  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer.  He 
can  talk  a  good  game  when  speaking  in 
generalities,  but  when  it  came  down  to 
taking  specific  action  to  cut  spending 
the  President  chose  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines. Yesterday  the  President's  ap- 
pointees at  the  SFC  gave  almost  $1  bil- 
lion in  indefensible  subsidies  to  the 
Union  Oil  Co. 

The  next  time  you  hear  the  Presi- 
dent talk  about  special  interests  and 
wasteful  spending,  remember  his  $1 
billion  giveaway  to  Union  Oil. 


CONDEMNING  SOVIET  MURDER 
OF  AMERICAN  JOURNALIST 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  a  war  continues  against  a  nation 
of  brave  men  and  women  who  want 
nothing  more  than  to  be  left  alone— 
than  to  be  able  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  pursue  normal  lives.  That 
war  has  gone  on  now  for  6  years,  and 
has  cost  the  lives  of  millions.  What  is 
happening  today  in  Afghanistan  can 
only  be  considered  genocide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  are  commit- 
ting some  of  the  most  ruthless  activi- 
ties in  Afghanistan  that  I  have  ever 
heard.  They  are  in  every  sense  of  the 
term  "destroying"  Afghan  culture. 
Afghan  society,  indeed,  the  entire 
Afghan  nation  as  it  was  once  known. 

Yet  we  in  the  West  are  rarely  given 
glimpses  of  this  illegal,  immoral,  and 
tragic  war.  Why?  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  threatened  to  murder— let 
me  repeat  murder— any  Journalist  who 
dares  to  enter  Afghanistan,  to  cover 
the  ruthless  aggression  being  commit- 
ted against  the  Afghan  people.  Such 
dire  threats  have  undoubtedly  had  a 
"chilling  effect"  on  the  Western  news 
media's  willingness  to  cover  this  truly 
criminal  war.  Unfortunately,  the  Sovi- 
ets recently  made  good  on  their  threat 
against  Western  journalists,  by  mur- 
dering an  American  journalist,  Charles 
Thornton,  who  was  from  our  colleague 
John  McCain's  district  in  Arizona. 

Congressman  McCain  has  intro- 
duced legislation  condemning  the  So- 
viets barbaric  murder  of  this  unarmed 
American  journalist,  in  violation  of  all 


norms  of  decency  and  international 
law.  The  bill  is  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 212.  and  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
Congressman  McCain  and  me  in  con- 
demning this  heinous  act.  by  cospon- 
soring  this  important  resolution.  It  is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  the  family  of 
Charles  Thornton,  and  the  least  we 
can  do  for  a  nation  that  is  in  great 
peril. 


FURTHER  RESTRICTION  OF 
CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND  FREE- 
DOMS IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  even 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  admits 
civil  liberties  and  freedoms  do  not 
exist  in  that  beleaguered  nation.  The 
Marxist  dictator  Daniel  Ortega,  in  a 
move  widely  interpreted  as  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Catholic  Church  as  well 
as  the  freedom  fighters,  has  censored 
the  press,  restricted  travel  and  im- 
posed all  sorts  of  other  repressive 
measures. 

The  privacy  of  mail  and  business  ac- 
counts Is  denied.  The  right  to  habeas 
corpus  was  eliminated,  as  was  the 
right  to  appeal  convictions  In  court. 

These  actions  were,  of  course,  on  top 
of  the  already  severe  restrictions  and 
government  restraints  on  freedoms 
and  liberties  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
had  to  endure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  those  aware  of  the  intent 
of  this  Marxist  dictatorship  or  the  his- 
tory of  Communist  regimes  every- 
where. But  I  do  hope  it  is  a  strong 
signal  to  some  in  this  body  who  up  to 
now  have  given  this  Government  "the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  "  We  must  recog- 
nize the  dictatorship  of  Daniel  Ortega 
for  what  it  is  and  also  take  active  steps 
to  see  that  this  brand  of  totalitarian- 
ism does  not  spread  el.sewhere  in  the 
region. 


WE  CAN  RUN,  BUT  WE  CANNOT 
HIDE  FROM  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  run,  but  we  cannot  hide.  Many 
and  most  of  us  In  the  House  have 
talked  about  deficits  for  a  long  time 
and  those  200  of  us  who  have  cospon- 
sored  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
require  a  Federal  balanced  budget 
have  been  told  time  and  time  again 
that  that  will  do  no  good,  we  need  a 
mechanism  to  enforce  it.  Now  the 
Senate  has  sent  us  a  mechanism  to  en- 
force  it.   Now   we   are   told   by   those 
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same  people  that  this  mechanism  is 
imperfect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  months  ago 
we  had  a  vote  on  this  floor.  Some  59 
Members  voted  to  balance  the  budget 
by  1991.  It  takes  more  than  59  Mem- 
bers. 

The  Speaker  said  it  best  yesterday 
when  he  answered  a  reporter  by 
saying  that  we  must  make  it  mandato- 
ry to  force  this  House  to  do  that 
which  the  American  people  want  us  to 
do. 

Give  us  both.  Mr.  Speaker.  Give  us  a 
hearing  and  a  vote  on  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  that 
the  American  people  want  and  give  us 
the  mechanism,  an  improved  Gramm- 
Rudman  resolution  coming  from  this 
House  of  Representatives  that  will,  in 
fact,  do  it.  Balance  the  budget  for  the 
United  States. 


When  all  of  ihc  sudden  a  clatter 
arose  as  the  1-70  Series  was  beginning 
to  unfold.  As  the  fans  sprang  to  watch 
the  games  they  recognized  those 
famous  names. 

Now  Whitey  and  Ozzie,  now  Dick 
and  George,  lead  your  team  to  victory 
like  you've  done  so  often  before. 

Keep  running  you  Cardinals,  keep 
plugging  you  Royals,  the  fans  of  Mis- 
souri will  always  be  loyal. 

As  the  series  continues  and  the  best 
team  has  won,  you've  both  made  sure 
the  show  me  State  will  be  second  to 
none. 


OUR  TREATIES  OF  EXTRADI- 
TION LACK  ENFORCEMENT 
TEETH 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mohammed  Abbas,  the  Palestinian 
whom  officials  have  alleged  was  the 
mastermind  of  the  piracy  of  the 
Achille  Lauro,  has  eluded  American  ef- 
forts to  have  him  arrested  and  extra- 
dited to  the  United  States.  The  event 
has  made  it  painfully  clear  that  our 
treaties  of  extradition  with  other  na- 
tions lack  the  enforcement  teeth, 
sometimes  necessary  to  protect  our 
citizens. 

I  am  offering  a  bill  to  assist  the 
President  with  enforcement  of  these 
obligations.  This  bill  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  immediately  with- 
hold economic  and  military  aid  or  to 
restrict  imports  if  a  country  has  in  its 
custody  a  terrorist  who  has  committed 
a  crime  against  the  United  States  or 
its  citizens  and  that  country  refuses  to 
extradite,  even  though  there  Is  a  bind- 
ing treaty  of  extradition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  cosponsorship  of 
this  legislation,  which  I  believe  will 
put  the  bite  behand  the  bark  in  our 
international  agreements. 


KEEP  RUNNING  CARDINALS: 
KEEP  PLUGGING.  ROYALS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  twas 
the  night  before  the  World  Series  and 
all  through  the  country  not  a  team 
was  stirring  except  for  Missouri's. 

The  Dodgers  and  Blue  Jays  were  all 
tucked  In  their  beds  to  watch  the  Car- 
dinals and  the  Royals  play  for  the 
bread. 


REMOVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
CLEAN-BURNING,  ABUNDANT 
FOSSIL  FUEL 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
introduced,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery].  a  meas- 
ure to  repeal  both  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
and  the  incremental  pricing  provisions 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  There 
may  have  been  some  justification  in 
some  minds  in  the  late  seventies  for 
these  two  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
natural  gas.  Certainly  that  justifica- 
tion is  not  there  now  and  we  would 
hope  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
would  join  in  this  effort  to  remove 
these  restrictions  on  a  clean-burning, 
abundant  fossil  fuel  that  is  important 
not  only  to  our  energy  security,  and 
our  trade  balance,  but  also  to  our  envi- 
ronment. 

Greater  use  of  natural  gas  can  sig- 
nificantly lower  energy  costs  for  resi- 
dential, business,  and  industrial  users. 
It  can  also  replace  expensive,  imported 
oil,  thereby  enhancing  our  Nation's 
energy  security  and  lower  our  trade 
deficit.  Finally,  use  of  natural  gas  as 
either  a  replacement  for  an  enhance- 
ment to  the  burning  of  other  fossil 
fuels  can  improve  air  quality,  a  most 
Important  consideration  to  those  of  us 
from  the  industrial  Midwest. 

We  hope  shortly  In  this  session  of 
Congress  to  gather  the  support  neces- 
sary to  repeal  these  laws  that  were  not 
justified  In  the  past  and  certainly  are 
not  justified  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort. 


Mr.  Montet  served  in  both  the  Lou- 
isiana Legislature  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, where  he  represented  the  Third 
Congressional  District  from  1929  to 
1937. 

After  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  returned  home  to  prac- 
tice law  until  his  retirement  in  1967. 

Mr.  Montet  graduated  from  Tulane 
University's  law  school  in  1913.  and  by 
the  late  1920's.  he  was  Thibodauxs 
most  successful  lawyer.  A  rewarding, 
and  highly  active,  career  followed: 
City  attorney  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  city  of  Thibodaux.  candidate 
for  attorney  general  of  the  State  in 
1924,  delegate  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  1924  and  1932, 
and  prosecuting  attorney,  all  in  addi- 
tion to  12  years  of  service  to  the  State 
in  the  Louisiana  Legislature  and  U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  today  represent  the 
same  congressional  district  as  Mr. 
Montet  did  50  years  ago.  He  was  bom 
in  LaFourche  Parish,  as  was  I.  He 
loved  our  State,  and  forever  worked  to 
improve  and  better  it.  and  we  shall 
always  be  grateful  for  the  contribu- 
tions he  made. 

It  was  an  honor  to  have  known  Mr. 
Montet,  and  we  mourn  our  loss  today. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 

HONORABLE  NUMA  MONTET 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  sadness  to  honor  a  former 
member  of  this  body  who  served  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Nation.  Numa  Montet 
died  last  Saturday  in  Thibodaux  at  the 
age  of  93. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  J. 
PHILION 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  congressional  travel 
and  tourism  caucus.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  Norman  J.  Philion. 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation. Norm  Philion,  a  native  of  Bur- 
lington, VT,  had  an  extraordinary 
wide-ranging  career  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry. His  experience  reached  from 
service  as  a  young  man  on  the  ramp 
and  at  ticket  counters  in  small  New 
England  airports  to  a  major  leadership 
role  in  the  industry  in  later  years. 

Norm  joined  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, a  trade  association  represent- 
ing the  Nation's  scheduled  airlines,  in 
1956,  as  director  of  facilitation.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  his  field.  Norm  recognized 
the  coming  growth  in  international  air 
travel  and  trade.  He  worked  hard  to 
make  it  easier  for  people  and  goods  to 
cross  international  borders. 

Later  at  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion. Norm  successfully  served  in  a 
number  of  executive  positions  before 
becoming  president  of  ATA  last  Janu- 
ary 1.  Most  recently,  he  headed  a  task 
force  at  ATA  that  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  modify  the  structure 
of  the  air  traffic  control  system  from  a 
Federal  agency  to  a  Federal  corpora- 
tion. 

He  also  supported  a  strong  airlme 
role  in  augmenting  military  airlift,  and 
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has  served  as  chairman  of  the  defense 
advisory  council  of  the  National  De- 
fense Association.  The  council  works 
to  ensure  that  the  Nation's  various 
modes  of  private  transport  can  meet 
the  special  needs  of  defense. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
worked  with  Norm  Philion  will  cer- 
tainly miss  him  and  will  always  re- 
member him  as  a  true  leader  of  the 
travel  industry 


DEMOCRATIC         TRADE         TASK 
FORCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

TO  BRING  DOWN  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Democratic  Trade  Task  Force, 
which  I  chair,  announced  its  package, 
which  includes  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  bring  down  our  staggering 
trade  deficit. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  that  trade 
deficit  is  projected  to  be  $150  billion 
this  year.  This  not  only  threatens  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world,  but 
it  also  threatens  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. 

It  has  been  the  indifference  and  the 
inaction  of  this  administration  that  is 
primarily  responsible  for  a  loss  of  mar- 
kets abroad  and  cheap  imports  that 
have  resulted  in  plant  closures  and  dis- 
placed workers  all  across  the  economic 
landscape  of  this  country. 

The  task  force  program  is  a  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  approach  that  I 
think  is  vastly  superior  to  the  Reagan 
trade  plan  which  was  announced  a  few 
months  ago  and  that  which  was  also 
announced  by  our  Republican  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

a  1125 

The  report  deals  with  the  principal 
cause  of  our  trade  problems,  that  is,  a 
strong  dollar,  and  it  attempts  to  link 
the  Presidents  request  for  a  new 
round  of  trade  talks,  the  GATT,  with 
our  request  for  his  convening  an  inter- 
national conference  to  deal  with  cur- 
rency misalignment. 

It  also  has  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations to  deal  with  unfair  trade  prac 
tices.  We  have  given  President  Reagan 
all  the  authority  he  needs  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  unfair  trade,  but  we 
have  additional  authorities  in  this 
package  to  compel  him  to  act.  We  also 
have  programs  on  export  promotion 
and  trade  adjustment  assistance. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
report. 


Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
freedoms  in  this  country  are  as  per- 
sonally cherished  and  guarded  as  free- 
dom of  religion  and  freedom  of  speech. 
These  two  valued  and  uniquely  Ameri- 
can freedoms  should  be  protected  at 
all  costs.  Attempts  to  strip  away  our 
children's  rights  to  freely  express 
faith  in  God  directly  undermine  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  of 
both  freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 
As  citizens  of  this  country,  children 
must  be  allowed  to  enjoy  these  free- 
doms. 

Over  150  years  ago,  Alexis  de  Toc- 
queviUe  found  that  religious  faith  was 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
republican  institutions.  It  is  my  belief 
that  religious  faith  is  still  indispensa- 
ble in  our  institutions,  particularly  in 
our  classrooms.  The  founders  of  our 
Nation  and  the  framers  of  the  first 
amendment  did  not  intend  to  forbid 
public  prayer.  On  the  contrary,  prayer 
has  been  part  of  our  public  assemblies 
for  years. 

"In  God  We  Trust"  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can theme  that  has  given  us  strength 
and  courage  for  ages.  The  right  to 
demonstrate  faith  in  the  God  we  trust, 
through  prayer,  is  a  right  we  must  vig- 
orously defend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  allow  prayer 
in  public  schools.  As  a  God-fearing 
country,  we  cannot  afford  to  expel 
God  from  our  classrooms. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 


SIX  AMERICANS  REMAIN 
HOSTAGES  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral days  the  world  sat  on  edge  waiting 
to  learn  of  the  fate  of  the  cruise  ship 
Achille  Lauro  and  its  passengers,  just 
as  several  months  ago  we  watched  the 
drama  of  the  TWA  in  hijacking  in 
Beirut. 

The  TWA  affair  is  now  history,  and 
the  Achille  Lauro  hijacking  will  soon 
also  pass  from  our  attention. 

Yet  through  all  this  excitement,  six 
Americans  remain  hostages  in  Leba- 
non. Six  Americans  remain  chained  to 
radiators  and  blindfolded  much  of  the 
day.  These  men  are  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  terrorism  just  as  those  on  a  hi- 
jacked plane  or  ship. 

We  must  not  and  we  cannot  forget 
these  men.  We  cannot  let  them  linger 
and  suffer  because  our  Government 
appears  to  lack  the  will  and  the  skills 
to  obtain  their  release. 

Rev.  Ben  Weir  has  told  us  that  we 
need  imagination  and  creativity  to 
bring  these  men  home. 

Let  us  heed  his  message,  and  work 
with  wisdom  and  dedication  to  bring 
these  men  home  to  their  families  who 
have  waited  for  so  very  long. 


WE  NEED  GRAMM  MACK  AND 
THE  BALANCED  BUDGET  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  BOULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  presently  over  150  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  cosponsoring  the 
Grajnm-Rudman-Mack  proposal. 

There  are  about  200  Members  who  are 
cosponsoring  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget.  So 
we  have  a  large  number  of  Members 
who  are  truly  committed  to  a  balanced 
budget,  and  that  is  something  that 
this  Congress  has  not  had  the  courage 
to  pass  in  the  past  16  years. 

The  American  people  rightly  believe 
that  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the 
land  has  been  spending  money  like  a 
drunken  sailor,  and  it  is  past  time  that 
we  do  something  about  this  problem. 
The  American  public  is  sick  and  tried 
of  lack  of  action  by  Members  of  this 
body. 

A  few  years  ago.  Congress  went 
through  an  exercise  that  reeked  of 
blue  smoke  and  mirrors.  Just  before 
the  1980  Presidential  campaign,  this 
body  passed  a  measure  that  required  a 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1981. 
We  know  what  happened  to  that.  Too 
many  Members  of  this  body,  when 
actual  spending  measures  were  voted 
on,  said,  "Well,  we  did  not  think  you 
would  actually  hold  us  to  It,"  and  we 
just  kept  passing  appropriation  bills 
that  kept  this  country  in  the  red. 

The  Gramm-Mack  proposal  can 
change  that,  but  to  make  it  binding  we 
also  need  to  pass  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
are  only  two  States  shy  now  of  having 
to  call  a  constitutional  convention. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
States  would  ratify  it.  The  Gramm- 
Mack  proposal  Is  action.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  we  also  need  a  vote  on  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  The  President 
supports  it  and  the  American  people 
support  it.  Bring  them  both  to  the 
floor  together. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  J. 
PHILION 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  world  aviation  communi- 
ty lost  an  outstanding  leader  the  night 
of  October  4  with  the  untimely  death 
of  Norman  J.  Philion,  president  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association.  The  sched- 
uled airline  industry  that  he  served  Is 
now  about  60  years  old,  and  Norm  Phi- 
lion  served  the  airlines  for  40  of  those 
years. 

One  of  his  most  appreciated  talents 
was  the  ability  to  come  up  with  cre- 
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atlve  approaches  through  which 
scheduled  air  transportation  could 
serve  the  national  interest.  Some  20 
years  ago.  for  example,  when  interna- 
tional tourism  was  in  an  earlier  period 
of  growth  and  many  more  Americans 
were  traveling  abroad  than  the 
number  of  citizens  of  other  countries 
traveling  here,  some  wanted  to  slow 
this  growth  by  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  Americans  to  travel  abroad. 

Norm  succe^fuly  urged  as  national 
policy  the  alternative  concept  of  en- 
couraging people  from  other  countries 
to  come  as  tourists  to  the  United 
States.  Now  more  than  20  million 
people  visit  the  United  States  annual- 
ly, spending  about  $14  billion  here  in 
the  process. 

For  the  past  two  decades.  Norm 
showed  a  particularly  keen  interest  in 
fostering  the  development  of  travel 
and  tourism.  As  chairman  of  the  con- 
gressional travel  and  tourism  caucus.  I 
worked  closely  with  him  and  admired 
his  dedication  to  promoting  tourism. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  our  caucus 
advisory  board  and  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Travel  and  Tourism  Advi- 
sory Council. 

In  the  death  of  Norm  Phlllon.  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  aviation  community 
and  the  House  tourism  caucus  has  lost 
a  good  friend  and  advisor. 


of  trying  to  crush  Cardinal  Miguel 
Obando  y  Bravo  I  said  before  this 
House  several  times  during  the  spring 
that  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo,  then 
an  archbishop,  is  one  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous men  in  this  hemisphere.  That 
he  is. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  will  now  concede  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  Managua  is  a  Leninist  gov- 
ernment and  will  continue  to  oppress 
its  people  until  overthrown  by  ius 
people.  Ii  Is  a  disgrace  that  there  are 
still  a  handful  of  naive  ministers  and 
priests  and  nuns,  some  in  my  beautiful 
Orange  County  district,  who  still  make 
a  case  for  the  Communist  coman- 
dantes.  comandantes  who  hate  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  naivete  is  abso- 
lutely astounding  to  this  Member.  In 
some  cases  it  is  truly  hateful  if  not 
hysterical.  Take  the  scales  from  your 
eyes.  Monsignor. 
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COMANDANTE         ORTEGA 

MOVES      LAST      VESTIGES 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  latest  development  in 
Managua  Nicaragua,  closer  to  us  in 
Washington  than  my  home  district  in 
California  is  to  Washington,  is  that 
the  comandante  commander  of  the  to- 
talitarian government  in  power  there, 
Daniel  Ortega,  has  removed  all  of  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  civil  rights,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  the  people  to 
peaceably  assemble,  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press.  And  this 
is  the  very  week  before  Ortega  is 
coming  to  New  York  City  to  address 
the  United  Nations.  What  a  smooth 
operator. 

There  were  several  speeches  on 
Ortega  in  this  well  yesterday  morning, 
and  there  were  major  stories  on  all 
three  of  the  networks  last  night.  This 
story  of  the  denial  of  civil  rights  in 
Nicaragua  was  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Times.  But  guess 
where  It  appeared  in  the  prestigious 
Washington  Post.  Page  29A.  That  is 
right.  29A.  Can  you  believe  It.  Buried 
in  the  paper  that  deeply.  Unconscion- 
able. 

What  was  the  focus  of  the  excellent 
network  news  reporting  on  this  story? 
That  this  is  Comandante  Ortega's  way 


QUICK  ACTION  NEEDED  ON 
MARYLAND  SAVINGS  AND 
LOANS 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday marked  another  twist  in  the 
lingering  Maryland  State  savings  and 
loan  crisis,  as  the  State  senate  derailed 
a  plan  that  would  have  allowed  3  of  its 
troubled  savings  and  loans  to  return  to 
normal  and  allowed  their  70,000  de- 
positors to  have  access  to  their  hard- 
earned  savings. 

But  every  day  that  this  crisis  contin- 
ues, the  danger  grows  that  it  will 
spread  beyond  Maryland  into  other 
States,  and  beyond  privately  insured 
savings  and  loans  to  federally  insured 
institutions.  Banking  is  essentially  a 
game  ol  confidence,  and  for  50  years 
that  confidence  has  been  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  depositors  funds  will 
be  safe,  even  if  the  institution  that 
they  are  in  goes  under.  Events  in 
Maryland  have  called  that  assumption 
into  question.  This  Nation  has  over 
1,000  troubled  banks  and  thrifts,  and 
the  longer  this  crisis  goes  on,  the 
greater  the  danger  that  depositors  In 
those  institutions  lose  confidence.  The 
image  of  weakness  can,  as  history 
shows  spread  like  a  contagion. 

This  mess  was  caused  by  permissive 
State  laws  and  sloppy  regulation  of 
Maryland's  banks.  Maryland  officials 
have  a  responsibility  not  only  to  their 
depositors,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  to  the  integrity  of  the 
banking  system,  to  clean  up  the  mess 
before  it  spreads.  If  they  cannot  come 
to  an  agreement  on  takeover  of  trou- 
bled institutions  by  an  out-of-State 
bank,  then  they  should  guarantee  the 
deposits  of  all  depositors,  smd  let  the 
banking  system  return  to  normal.  But 
whatever  they  do,  it  is  vital  that  they 
do  It  soon. 


h  BAlJ>iNCED  BUDGET 

(Mr  MII.I.F.R  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  may  finally  be  getting 
someplace  Gramm-Rudman-Mack 

offers  a  framework  for  balancing  the 
budget  over  the  next  6  years.  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  lays  out  a  path.  It 
offers  hope  that  Congress  may  act, 
but  only  hope 

Congress  has  so  often  fnistrated 
that  hope.  Congress,  after  all.  passed  a 
law  in  1978  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  in  1981.  Then  Congress 
vhanged  its  mind. 

Passing  Graram-RudmanMack  will 
offer  hope  Passing  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  will 
make  hope  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  House  vote  on 
both  measures.  If  you  do,  we  can 
answer  letters  from  constituents  such 
as  Carl  Johnson  of  Kirkland.  WA,  who 
writes:  "This  budget  maneuvering  has 
got  to  stop.  We  are  in  a  crisis  and  Con- 
gress politics.  " 


DISPARITIES  IN  HEALTH  CARE 
DELIVERY  BETWEEN  BLACKS 
AND  WHITES 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  concerned.  Yesterday  Secretary 
Heckler  of  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  decided  that  we 
have  a  great  (disparity  between  the  in- 
adequacies of  health  care  delivery  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites.  The  mortali- 
ty rate  between  blacks  and  whites  has 
increased,  and  I  am  very,  very  dis- 
turbed. 

We  are  finding  that  more  blacks  are 
dying  of  coronary  disease,  more  blacks 
are  dying  of  infant  mortality,  more 
blacks  are  dying  of  accidents  and 
other  kinds  of  diseases  and  illnesses  in 
this  country,  far  beyond  our  white 
counterparts.  Something  is  wTong. 

Congress  needs  to  act  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
pay  attention  to  this  very  critical 
Issue. 


EMERGENCY  DEFICIT  CONTROL 
ACT 

(Mr  GALLO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr  GALLO  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
Gramm  Rudman-Mack  initiative,  we 
have  an  opportunity— perhaps  the 
best  opportunity  we  will  have  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress— to  do  something 
about  a  problem  we  all  have  admitted 
exists  and  that  we  have  promised  the 
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American  public,  time  and  time  again, 
that  we  would  do  something  about  bal- 
ancing our  budget. 

As  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  budget,  I  support  Gramm- 
Rudman  because  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress must  be  placed  on  some  kind  of 
timetable  to  bring  our  budget  in  line. 

The  American  people  are  very  con- 
cerned about  our  national  debt,  be- 
cause the  people  know  what  it  means 
to  have  a  personal  debt.  Mortgages, 
car  payments,  and  other  charges  are 
familiar  to/nost  people. 

As  we  kiiow.  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing will  be  raised  to  more  than  $2  tril- 
lion by  the  conference  committee  now 
meeting  to  discuss  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion resolution. 

Our  Federal  debt  amounts  to  over 
$10,000  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country. 

The  American  people  know  what  it 
means  to  owe  that  kind  of  money. 

That  is  why  the  time  for  action  is 
now. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  do  not  let 
this  opportunity  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  balance  the  budget  pass.  Gramm- 
Rudman  puts  that  on  the  record. 

A  constitutional  amendment  would 
make  it  the  law  of  the  land. 


CONGRATULATIONS        MISSOURI 

CHAMPIONS— BUT       NOT       FOR 

LONG 

(Mr.  GARCIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  from  the  great  State  of  Missou- 
ri have  arisen  today  to  pat  themselves 
on  the  back,  and  as  a  New  Yorker,  as 
the  Congressman  from  the  Yankee 
Stadium  portion  of  that  great  city.  I 
also  want  to  get  up  and  congratulate 
them  as  well. 

Missouri  has  already  won  the  world 
championship.  The:'  are  the  State 
which  houses  the  two  teams,  so  what- 
ever happens,  they  can  declare  them- 
selves the  winner. 

However,  it  is  only  going  to  be  for  a 
very  short  and  temporary  period  of 
time.  I  would  like  everybody  to  know 
that  Dwight  Gooden  is  warming  up  in 
the  bullpen,  and  Ron  Guidry  is  warm- 
ing up  in  the  other  bullpen.  In  the 
next  year  in  the  city  of  New  York,  we 
will  have  once  again  our  famous 
subway  series.  This  year  it  is  1-70. 
Next  year,  it  will  be  the  subway  series, 
and  the  Yankees  and  the  Mets  will  be 
in  that  series,  and  so  Missouri,  enjoy  it 
while  you  have  it. 


Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  every  headline  in  America  has  her- 
alded the  adventures  of  this  Congress 
in  our  attempts  to  hook  a  balanced 
budget  provision  onto  debt  ceiling  leg- 
islation. 

Personally.  I'm  delighted  with  the 
attention.  But  we  should  point  out  to 
the  casual  observers  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  balanced  budget  amendment 
is  not  the  same  as  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 27,  the  constitutional  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

Statutory  balanced  budget  fixes 
have  a  way  of  being  ignored  in  Con- 
gress. Because  of  that,  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  our  long-term 
answer. 

The  statutory  change  is  our  consti- 
tutional amendment's  missing  link.  If 
we  approve  both  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  the  Gramm-Rudman 
legislation,  we  should  never  have  to 
face  the  sound  of  bouncing  Treasury 
checks  again.  We  need  them  both. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support 
both  a  tough  deficit  scale-down  plan 
and  the  constitutional  amendment, 
House  Joint  Resolution  27.  now,  while 
we  have  the  momentum. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


late  their  word  over  and  over  again,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  they 
will  keep  it  now. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  President  in  keeping  the 
SDI  off  the  bargaining  table  at  this 
summit. 
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budget,  we  are  both  kidding  ourselves 
and  perhaps  kidding  the  voters. 


PROTECT  SDI  AT  THE  SUMMIT 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  debate  over  whether  or 
not  the  President  should  use  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative,  better  known 
as  the  star  wars  defense,  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  in  an  effort  to  get  reductions 
in  Soviet  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
country  would  sacrifice  the  one  real 
opportunity  that  we  have  to  really 
stop  nuclear  madness  in  the  name  of 
getting  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  partial  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons,  especially  when  the  Soviets 
have  such  a  terrible  record  on  compli- 
ance with  nuclear  defense  treaties  in 
the  first  place,  or  any  other  treaty,  for 
that  matter. 

In  a  February  1985  report,  the 
United  States  Government  reaffirmed 
its  conclusions  that  the  Soviet  Union 
violated  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the 
Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weap- 
ons, the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons Convention,  and  two  provisions  of 
SALT  II.  The  United  States  also  reaf- 
firmed its  previous  conclusions  of 
probable  violations  of  other  SALT  II 
provisions  and  the  nuclear  testing 
yield  limit  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  In  addition.  It  was  determined 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

If  the  fox  breaks  into  the  chicken 
coop  several  times,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  it  will  do  so  again. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  the  Soviets  vio- 


THE  REAL  EFFECT  OF  GRAMM/ 
RUDMAN 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
well-meaning  friends,  what  the 
Gramm/Rudman  movement  over  in 
the  other  body  really  did  was  simply 
provide  a  way  by  which  at  least  30- 
some  Senators  can  get  past  the  next 
election  without  having  to  face  the 
tough  proposition  of  how  you  really 
cut  the  budget.  That  was  proven. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WoLPE).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  It  Is  against  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  refer  to  the  motives  of 
the  other  body  or  its  Members. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  not  even  consider  in 
ferring  the  motives  of  the  other  body 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
is  read  the  Record  of  the  other  body 
of  the  day  after  the  Granrun-Rudman 
passed  and  they  voted  specifically  on 
the  items  not  to  cut  the  budget. 

On  the  Bradley  amendment  to  cut 
the  defense  budget 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
he  must  not  refer  to  actions  of  the 
other  body  in  that  way. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Let  me 
refer  to  the  actions  of  this  body,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  In 
1981,  the  proponents  of  Gramm-Latta 
said  when  this  House  passed  President 
Reagan's  budget,  over  my  objection, 
that  the  budget  would  be  balanced  by 
1984.  They  were  wrong  by  $200  billion. 
The  problem  Is  that  most  of  the  same 
people  that  promoted  Gramm-Latta 
have  consistently  voted  against  cutting 
the  military  and  also  against  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  expenditures  they  support- 
ed. Gramm-Latta  was  a  way  In  1981 
for  them  to  say  they  were  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  avoid  the  individual 
votes  to  back  up  their  rhetoric.  Today 
we  have  the  same  problem  with 
Gramm-Rudman.  Nobody  knows  how 
It  will  work  but  many  want  to  vote  for 
It  anyway.  Here  we  go  again.  'For 
every  complex  problem  there  Is  a 
simple  answer,  the  wrong  one" 

When  we  think  we  can  put  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
any  other  law  something  that  will 
force  us  to  make  the  votes  to  cut  the 


SALUTE  TO  THE  ST.  LOUIS  CAR- 
DINALS AND  KANSAS  CITY 
ROYALS 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  considerable  pride  that  I  rise 
today  to  salute  the  Show  Me  State  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  and  Kansas  City 
Royals  who  yesterday  showed  the 
world  how  the  game  of  baseball  was 
supposed  to  be  played.  I  congratulate 
the  players,  the  managers,  the  owners 
of  both  teams  for  the  great  character 
that  they  displayed  during  this  series 
in  their  determined  'never-say-dle" 
spirit. 

We  had  a  fine  playoff  In  both 
leagues.  The  1985  World  Series  will  be 
played  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  with  two  ballfields  linked 
together  by  Interstate  1-70,  and  that 
road  cuts  across  the  heart  of  our 
State,  and  indeed,  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  be 
seeing  some  great  baseball  during  the 
next  few  days.  It  will  be  played  in  Mis- 
souri, with  style,  and  I  guarantee  it 
will  be  worth  watching  in  a  fall  classic 
that  will  thrill  all  American  baseball 
fans  and  make  them  proud  of  this 
great  national  pastime  sport. 

Saturday,  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday,  ev- 
erything for  the  opening  to  the  World 
Series  will  be  up  to  date  In  Kansas 
City,  and  on  Tuesday,  we  invite  you  to 
meet  us  In  St.  Louis. 


mous  consent  for  the  corislderation  of 
legislation  during  1 -minute  speeches. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I 
do  so  at  the  end  of  this  1 -minute?  Will 
I  be  recognized  when  the  last  gentle- 
man speaks  on  1 -minute? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  cannot  ask  to  be  recognized 
to  consider  a  bill  or  resolution  by 
unanimous  consent  under  the  Speak- 
er's guidelines,  which  require  clear- 
ance by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaderships  of  the  House  and  of  the 
committee  with  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  have  asked  to  be  rec- 
ognized after  the  last  1 -minute  speech, 
then. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  1- 
minute  speeches,  it  has  to  do  with  the 
Speaker's  guidelines  with  respect  to 
the  order  of  business  and  recognition. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  May  I  conclude  this  1- 
mlnute  by  pleading  with  the  chairman 
and  this  body  to  recognize  me  to  take 
up  this  sense-of-Congress  resolution  to 
try  to  save  from  a  lynching  a  person 
who  has  not  been  found  guilty  under 
the  jury  process  In  South  Africa  at 
midnight  our  time.  I  will  ask  for  recog- 
nition following  the  last  1-minute 
speech. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  CONCERN- 
ING LYNCHING  OF  BENJAMIN 
MOLOISE 

(Mr.  SAVAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  tmd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  your  attention  that  at  mid- 
night tonight,  that  is  7  a.m.  South  Af- 
rican time,  a  30-year-old  carpenter  by 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Mololse  is 
scheduled  to  be  lynched  by  that  fascist 
racist  regime,  though  he  has  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  a  jury 
trial. 

I  want  to  ask  at  this  time,  because  of 
the  concern  so  often  and  properly  ex- 
pressed by  this  body  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  of  our  concern  for  freedom 
and  freedom-fighters,  and  due  process 
of  justice,  I  would  like  to  ask  at  this 
time  for  unanimous  consent  to  take  up 
a  resolution,  a  sense-of-Congress  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
he  cannot  be  recognized  under  the 
Speakers  guidelines  regarding  unani- 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  conviction 
that.  If  we  In  Congress  enjoy  the  right 
to  pray  to  God  right  here  in  this  build- 
ing, then  our  children  in  our  public 
schools  ought  to  be  allowed  that  same 
right. 

To  not  grant  that  privilege  is  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  Founding  Fathers' 
intentions  and  a  religious  heritage  of 
200  years. 


FOUNDING  FATHERS 
SANCTIONED  PUBLIC  PRAYER 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m*nute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
fabric  of  American  history  is  woven 
with  religious  principles,  and  prayer 
has  always  been  chief  among  those 
principles. 

George  Washington,  in  his  famous 
Farewell  Address,  stated: 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  Indispensable  supports  .  And 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition 
that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion .  .  .  Reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality 
can  prevail  In  exclusion  of  religious  princi- 
ple. 

And  nearly  every  President  since 
Washington  has  proclaimed  a  day  of 
public  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  rec- 
ognize the  blessings  of  God  upon  our 
Nation.  We  have  also  acknowledged 
God's  leadership  on  our  coinage,  in 
our  national  anthem  and  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

And  for  over  170  years  students  in 
our  public  schools  have  been  allowed 
to  freely  express  their  faith  in  God 
through  prayer.  It  was  not  until  the 
early  1960's  that  the  Supreme  Court 
challenged  our  religious  heritage  by 
banning  prayer  from  the  classroom  be- 
cause, it  stated,  such  activity  was  an 
•excessive  connection  between  church 
and  state,  and  therefore  violated  the 
first  amendment. " 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
CHAMPIONSHIP  SERIES 

(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  wearing  my  KC 
Royals  hat  proudly  today,  but  tradi- 
tion dictates  that  we  do  not  wear  hats 
on  the  floor.  Last  evening  some  of  my 
constituents  were  in  Toronto  partici- 
pating in  a  sporting  contest  known  as 
the  seventh  game  of  the  American 
League  Championship  Series. 

Among  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  whom  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representing  are  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  City  Royals  Base- 
ball Team— Buddy  Biancllana— the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
David  Letterman— and  Bud  Black, 
George  Brett— the  playoff's  most  valu- 
able player— Dane  lorg,  Danny  Jack- 
son. Mike  Jones,  Charlie  Leibrandt, 
Darrell  Motley,  Greg  Pryor.  Dan  Qui- 
senberry,  Jim  Sundberg,  and  Bret  Sa- 
berhagen. 

Even  as  Congress  deliberates  tax 
reform,  a  balanced  budget,  and  foreign 
policy,  those  of  us  on  the  Kansas  side 
of  Kansas  City  share  the  excitement 
and  pride  with  our  friends  from  Mis- 
souri as  we  all  host  America  for  the 
1985  World  Series.  Everything's  up  to 
date  in  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis  isn't 
doing  too  bad  either. 


D  1150 

THE  DO-NOTHING  DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica is  becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  the  economic  problems  that  still 
face  this  country  can  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  do-nothing  Democrats: 
The  Democrats  who  will  do  nothing 
about  spending;  the  Democrats  who 
will  do  nothing  but  spend  as  their  so- 
lution to  national  problems;  the 
Democrats  who  do  nothing  but  com- 
plain; the  Democrats  who  do  nothing 
about  developing  alternative  programs 
because  they  have  no  new  ideas;  the 
Democrats  who  daily  do  nothing  about 
deficits,  refusing  to  join  in  a  proposal 
to  balance  the  budget  in  6  years;  the 
Democrats  who  do  nothing  to  bring 
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the   balanced   budget   amendment   to 
this  floor  for  consideration. 

The  do-nothing  Democrats  are  not 
only  a  part  of  the  problem,  they  are 
the  problem. 


TO 
BE 


NORMAL  VOYAGE  REPAIRS 
NAVY  VESSELS  SHOULD 
DONE  BY  U.S.  SHIPYARDS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarlis.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday a  constituent  sent  me  an  article 
from  the  January  issue  of  Lloyd's  Ship 
Manager,  which  I  quote: 

Another  yard  which  Is  doing  an  Increasing 
amount  of  work  for  the  U.S.  Navy  is  the 
troubled  Llsnave  shipyard  in  Portugal.  The 
yard  has  recently  won  a  $1.4  million  con- 
tract for  general  repairs  to  the  USS  Hess. 
and  Is  bidding  for  similar  work  on  two  other 
Navy  vessels. 

I  have  asked  the  Navy  for  an  expla- 
nation. 

For  one  of  the  ships  repaired  at  the 
Lisnave  yard,  the  rudder  was  replaced. 
This  was  an  emergency  repair,  and  we 
can  never  fault  the  Navy  for  doin^ 
emergency  repairs  when  needed,  but  it 
appears  normal  repairs,  referred  to  as 
voyage  repairs,  are  done  abroad  on 
more  than  a  few  instances. 

These  vessels  are  on  operational  as- 
slgrunent  abroad,  and  it  does  take  time 
for  them  to  come  home,  but  then  we, 
the  Congress,  should  call  into  question 
the  evaluation  procedure  of  the  Navy 
for  having  these  normal  repairs  done 
abroad  by  foreign  laborers. 

We  have  shipyards  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  these  yards  have 
gone  and  are  going  out  of  business 
from  lack  of  work. 

We.  the  Congress,  have  a  constitu- 
tional duty  to  protect  our  constitu- 
tuents  and  their  families.  We  also 
have  a  mandate  from  these  same  con- 
stituents to  use  their  tax  dollars  to 
help  preserve  their  jobs. 


NATIONAL  FOSTER 
GRANDPARENTS  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  92)  to  designate  October  1985  as 
"National  Foster  Grandparents 
Month."  and  ask  for  it  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  the  minority  has  no  objection 
to  the  legislation  now  being  consid- 
ered. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeftords],  the  chief  sponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  92.  National 
Poster  Grandparents  Month. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  we  are  today 
adopting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92. 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  proclaim  the  month  of 
October  as  Foster  Grandparent 
Month.  This  bill  is  identical  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  141,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  February  of  this  year. 

This  year  the  Foster  Grandparents 
Program  celebrates  its  20th  anniversa- 
ry. During  this  period  the  program 
has  grown  from  33  projects  in  27 
States  involving  782  senior  citizens  to 
a  program  providing  meaningful  vol- 
unteer opportunities  to  19,000  foster 
grandparents  in  2«5  projects  in  all  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Foster  grandparents  are  low-income 
persons  aged  60  years  or  over.  As  vol- 
unteers, they  receive  40  hours  of  pre- 
servlce  training  designed  to  maximize 
their  effectiveness  as  foster  grandpar- 
ents. Once  training  is  completed,  they 
serve  20  hours  each  week  as  foster 
grandparents,  providing  loving  care 
and  attention  to  children.  As  foster 
grtindparents.  the  volunteers  enjoy  im- 
proved health  and  independence.  The 
children  served  also  benefit  in  their 
physical,  social,  and  psychological  de- 
velopment. 

The  Foster  Grandparents  Program 
is  one  of  the  most  innovative,  mean- 
ingful volunteer  programs  supported 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a 
tangible  and  successful  reflection  of 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  assist 
senior  citizens  seeking  to  continue  to 
be  full,  contributing  participants  in 
our  society. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  my 
colleagues  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  floor,  both  the  many  cosponsors 
and  particularly  Chairman  Garcia  and 
ranking  member  Hansen.  I  also  want 
to  commend  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan 
for  the  strong,  longstanding  interest 
she  has  shown  in  this  program.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
92,  designating  the  month  of  October  I9HS 
as  National  Poster  Grandparents  Month.  I 
extend  my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  I.Mr.  JEFFORDS  1,  the  author 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  141,  for  »(>rking 
so  diligently  to  bring  this  legislation,  (if 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  to  the  floor  today. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  First 
Lady,  Mrs.  Reagan,  on  her  continued  in- 
volvement in  the  Foster  Grandparents  Pro- 
gram conferring  upon  child  and  senior  citi- 
zen alike  the  opportunity  to  share  in  a  vrr> 
special  relationship. 

The  Foster  Grandparents  Program  cele- 
brates its  20th  anniversary  this  year.  Ad- 
ministered by  the  ACTION  agency,  this  vol- 
unteer   organization     now     reaches    some 


65.000  children  in  all  50  States.  Indeed,  in 
my  own  district.  I  ran  hb>  with  certainty 
that  all  four  counlru'n  »hirh  I  represent 
are  involved  in  active,  successful  F'oster 
(irandparrnts  Programs. 

Consider   for   a   moment   the   benents   of 
this   program:   As  an   alternative   to   retire- 
ment, our  senior  citizen*  ran  cniiHK*    i"  i" 
tivities  which  make  them  feel  useful  nKnin 
Instead    of    feeling    that    their    productive 
years  have  passed  them  by,  Foster  Grand- 
parents  can   contribute   their   unique,   per- 
sonal  guidance   and   care  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  physically,  emotionally,  and  men- 
tallv    handicapped    children.    Children    who 
are  nhuied,  neglected,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  juvenile  justice  system  receive  the  -(■• 
cial    attention    which    has    up   to    now    hi  <  : 
missing  in  their  lives. 

Indeed,  this  program  reflects  increasing 
public  and  institutional  awirenesH  to  the 
enormous  benefit  that  such  a  program 
brings  to  all  involved.  By  designHlirnt  (Irtu 
ber  1985  as  National  F'oster  (irandparenlM 
Month,  we  will  be  demonstrating  our  sup- 
port for  the  activities  of  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent volunteers  and  the  importance  of 
using  the  expertise  of  retired  persons  to 
help  solve  social  problems.  .Accordingly.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  Senate  Jomt 
Resolution  92,  giving  our  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents the  recognition  thev  so  fully  deserve. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J  Res.  92 

Whereas  the  Foster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram celebrates  Its  twentieth  anniversary  In 
1985: 

Whereas  the  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  national  volun 
teer  agency  known  as  the  ACTION  Agency, 
was  the  first  Federal  program  to  provide 
older  Individuals  with  opportunities  for  re 
tirement  to  service  as  an  alternative  to  re- 
tirement from  activity: 

Whereas  older  Individuals  participating  In 
the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  have  pro 
vlded  unique,  personal  guidance  and  care  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  physically,  emotional- 
ly, and  mentally  handicapped  children  and 
children  who  are  abused,  neglected.  In  the 
juvenile  Justice  system,  or  in  need  of  special 
help: 

Whereas  in  Its  first  year  of  operation  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program  established  33 
projects  In  27  States  and  involved  7B2  Foster 
Grandparent  volunteers: 

Whereas  today  approximately  19.000 
Foster  Grandparents  are  serving  some 
65.000  children  In  245  projects  In  the  50 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

Whereas  the  growth  of  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program  reflects  Increasing  public 
and  Institutional  awareness  of  the  enormous 
t)eneflt  that  such  Program  brings  to  all  who 
participate  In  it  and  to  the  Nation:  the  vol- 
unteers l>enefll  from  Improved  health.  In- 
creased Independence,  decreased  isolation, 
and  lessened  financial  burdens:  and  the  chil- 
dren who  are  served  make  great  gains  In 


their  physical,  social,  and  psychological  de- 
velopment, and  the  love  of  a  Foster  Grand- 
parent is  for  miny  children  the  first  person- 
al warmth  and  concern  they  have  known: 

Whereas  the  service  of  Poster  Grandpar- 
ent volunteers  represents  a  tremendous 
return  on  tax  dollars  and  a  great  value  to 
the  American  people: 

Whereas  the  Poster  Grandparent  Pro 
gram  is  one  of  the  most  meaningful  social 
service  programs  ever  developed,  providing 
older  Individuals  with  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate crucially  and  creatively  in  communi- 
ty service:  and 

Whereas  the  activities  of  Foster  Grand- 
parent volunteers  continue  to  improve  the 
public  attitude  coneming  older  individuals 
and  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  using 
the  expertise  of  retired  persons  to  help 
solve  social  problems:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  October  1985  is 
designated  as  "National  Foster  Grandparent 
Month",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  all  government  agencies,  interest- 
ed organizations,  community  groups,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  by  observing  such 
month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BENIGN  ESSENTIAL  BLEPHARO- 
SPASM AWARENESS  WEEK 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  308) 
designating  the  week  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1985,  as  "Benign  Elssential 
Blepharospasm  Awareness  Week,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  the  minority  has  no  objection 
to  the  legislation  now  being  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  HROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delight- 
ed that  the  House  hat  now  pa.s»ed  Houne 
Joint  Resolution  30K.  which  designates  the 
week  beginning  October  20.  1985.  as  Benign 
h^ssential  Blepharosprt>m   Vwarness  Week. 

Benign  essential  bl.pharc)»pa.Hm  is  a 
little-known  eye-related  disease  which 
causes  involuntary  and  usually  uncontrol- 
lable spastic  contraction  of  muscles  around 
the  eyes.  Although  the  disea.se  is  not  fatal. 
It  is  progressive  and  ultimately  causes 
functional  blindness,  h  is  estimated  that 
approximately  ,500,000  or  more  cases  exist 
in  the  Inited  SUtes. 

The  Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Re- 
search Foundation.  Inc..  was  founded  with 
the  purpose  of  Tinding  the  cause  and  a  suc- 


cessful cure  for  this  disease.  The  founda- 
tion sponsors  programs  and  activities  to 
create  an  awareness  of  blepharospasm  in 
the  medical  cummunily  as  well  as  in  the 
general  public  The  foundation  has  estab- 
lished suppon  Kfoups  in  every  State  in  the 
Nation  and  several  abroad  to  encourage 
.- iimmunK  anon  nmunK  persons  with  the 
iii«ia-.t  and  -nk-  i'l  raise  money  for  re- 
search Ihroutth  puhlu  and  private  ciinlribu- 
tions.  Researrh  s<ienti-l»  from  around  the 
country  are  ^ubmlt!lnK  (jrant  applications 
to  the  National  institute*  nf  Health  to 
study  this  liltle-i^niiw  n  maladv 

Sufferers  of  blepharospasm  an  desperate 
to  find  a  successful  treatment  for  their  ill- 
ness. 1  believe  settinK  aside  a  week  to  pro- 
mote public  awareness  and  understanding 
of  benign  essential  blepharospasm  is  a  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  victims  of  this  dis- 
ease and  will  lead  to  increased  medical  re- 
search and  awareness,  as  well  as  increasing 
the  available  information  and  advice  for 
those  afflicted  with  benign  essential  ble- 
pharospasm. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  308 
Whereas  benign  essential  blepharospasm 
is  a  little  known  eye-related  disease,  causing 
involuntary  and  usually  uncontrollable 
spastic  contraction  of  muscles  around  the 
eyes: 

Whereas  approximately  five  himdred 
thousand  Americans  are  afflicted  with  ble- 
pharospasm, which  is  progressive  and  ulti- 
mately causes  functional  blindness: 

Whereas  the  Benign  Eissential  Blepharo- 
spasm Research  Foundation.  Incorporated, 
was  begun  with  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
cause  and  a  successful  cure  for  benign  essen- 
tial blepharospasm: 

Whereas  this  Important  foundation  spon- 
sors programs  and  activities  to  create  an 
awareness  ol  blepharospasm  In  the  medical 
community  as  well  as  In  the  general  public, 
organizes  support  groups  throughout  the 
country  to  encourage  communication 
among  persons  with  the  disease,  and  It  seeks 
to  raise  money  through  public  and  private 
contributions  to  be  used  for  research: 

Whereas  research  scientists  from  around 
the  country  are  extremely  Interested  in  re- 
search on  this  little  known  malady  and  are 
submitting  grant  applications  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  to  study  benign  es- 
sential blepharospasm:  and 

Whereas  Increased  public  awareness  of 
the  disease  and  its  victims  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  the  victims  of  this  disease 
and  will  lead  to  increased  medical  research 
and  awareness,  as  well  as  available  Informa- 
tion and  advice  for  those  afflicted  with 
benign  essential  blepharospasm:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  October  20,  1985.  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm 
Awareness  Week",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 


States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  and  the  House 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  and 
tables,  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  2959,  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R. 

2959,   ENERGY    AND   WATER   DE- 
VELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2959)  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
October  9,  1985,  at  page  26997.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
the  conference  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1986  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment appropriation  bill  for  your  favor- 
able consideration.  Our  colleagues  will 
recall  that  debate  on  this  bill  occurred 
in  the  House  on  July  16.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  voice  vote  in  both  Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  conference  commit- 
tee meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
October  9.  I  wish  to  compliment  our 
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friends  from  the  other  body,  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  and  the  Senator  fror" 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Johnston,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  for  the  fine  spirit  of 
compromise  displayed  in  the  confer- 
ence meeting.  I  also  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues,  the  House  conferees,  for 
their  support  and  their  valuable  con- 
tributions during  the  conference  delib- 
erations. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  certainly  not 
a  budget  buster.  It  is  a  bill  that  can  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  is  a  bill 
that  reflects  the  priorities  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  contained  $15,272,935,000  in 
new  budget  authority.  That  was 
$7,075,000  below  the  budget  request. 
As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  it  con- 
tained $15,206,922,000. 

For  the  various  agencies  auid  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee, the  committee  of  confer- 
ence recommends  $15,251,718,000  in 
new  budget  authority.  This  amount  is 
$92,400,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  conference  agreement  we 
present  to  you  today  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  10  months  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  House  committee  and  the  same 
review  by  the  Senate  committee. 
During  this  period  we  have  heard  tes- 
timony from  hundreds  of  witnesses- 
contained  in  nine  hearing  volumes  of 
thousands  of  pages. 

The  House  considered  the  energy 
and  water  development  bill  on  the 
floor  in  1  day.  The  Senate  had  a  total 
of  46  numbered  amendments  to  the 
bill.  But,  within  those  46  amendments. 


there  were  nearly  400  individual  items 
in  disagreement.  The  conference 
agreement  represents  the  best  efforts 
of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  to 
achieve  consensus  on  those  400  items. 
Many  items  had  to  be  reduced  or 
changed  to  accomplish  agreement 
with  the  Senate.  In  addition,  we  had 
to  keep  in  mind  the  need  to  have  a  bill 
that  was  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

We  think  we  have  achieved  an  agree- 
ment that  does  all  of  this  while  main- 
taining most  of  the  House  position. 

Your  House  conferees  did  their  best 
to  maintain  the  House  position.  How- 
ever, to  bring  back  a  conference  report 
that  is  within  the  budget  target  for 
the  energy  and  water  development 
programs,  a  great  many  items  had  to 
be  compromised. 

We  would  like  more  money  for 
energy,  for  the  weapons  program,  and 
for  the  water  projects.  But,  if  we  have 
to  stay  close  to  the  budget  level  and 
keep  outlays  down,  we  could  not  pro- 
vide all  of  the  funds  for  all  of  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  the  extent  we 
would  have  liked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
the  House  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  under  the  assumed  allocation 
under  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment contains  $2,822,050,000  in  title  I 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
is  $49,547,000  less  than  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  $159,237,000 
more  than  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
These  funds  will  finance  163  water  re- 
sources projects  in  the  planning  or 
construction  phase. 

For  title  II,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  conferees  recommend  a  total 
of  $777,915,000  which  is  $22,624,000 
less  than  the  House-passed  bill  and 
$10,855,000  more  than  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  This  will  fund  105  water 


resources  projects  in  the  planning  or 
construction  phase. 

In  my  view,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provide;;  for  a  financially  pru- 
dent and  evimonmentally  sound  water 
resources  development  program. 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
$11,008,838,000  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  programs  in  title  III.  This  in- 
cludes $1,772,271,000  for  energy 
supply,  research  activities: 

$229,391,000  for  power  marketing  ad- 
ministrations; $521,460,000  for  the  nu- 
clear waste  disposal  fund:  and 
$29,491,000  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  The  energy 
accounts  include  $216,032,000  for 
solar,  geothermal.  and  renewable 
energy  development:  $653,050,000  for 
nuclear  energy  development:  and 
$382,000,000  for  fusion  energy  develop- 
ment. The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $7,604,615,000  for 
atomic  energy  defense  activities.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $282,294,000  over  the 
fiscal  year  1985  level  and  $428,285,000 
below  the  Presidents  budget  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $642,915,000  for  six  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions 
in  title  IV,  including  $130  million  for 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Program  and  an  additional 
$2,200,000  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  ARC.  Of  the  funds  provided  for 
the  ARC.  $3  million  is  provided  for 
each  of  the  following  port  develop- 
ment projects;  Riverport  Harbor. 
Chattanooga.  TN;  Fulton-Tupelo  and 
Amory.  MS;  and  Columbus.  MS.  In  ad- 
dition. $418  million  is  provided  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
$113  million  is  provided  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

I  will  insert  a  table  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  which  summarizes  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  the  conference 
agreement. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  the 
very  outstanding  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  through  conference  and 
back  to  the  floor  at  this  time. 

We  are  still  having  a  big  trade  defi- 
cit. No  small  part  of  that  is  to  pay  for 
energy.  Energy  is  still  important  to  de- 
velop in  this  country  so  we  do  not 
have  to  spend  so  many  dollars  over- 
seas for  energy. 

Another  thing  is.  there  has  been  an 
accident  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
in  the  last  few  days.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  grain  were  held  up  and  could 
not  be  exported.  We  use  exports  of 
grain  to  help  offset  part  of  this  trade 
deficit,  a  major  part  of  it,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

That  brings  home  the  fact  that  we 
really  are  facing  in  this  country  a  bad 
situation  with  regard  to  the  infrastruc- 
ture. It  is  going  to  be  a  crisis  soon.  We 
are  not  putting  enough  money  into 
supporting  the  infrastructure.  Water 
resources  projects  are  an  important 
part  of  that  infrastructure  as  well  as 
other  things  that  are  in  this  bill.  So 
this  is  a  very  important  bill,  and  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  there  are  no 
votes  against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  agree  with  him 
so  much.  Our  25,000  miles  of  inland 
waterways  handle  80  percent  of  our 
exports.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  that 
most  outstanding  inland  waterway 
system  in  the  world  become  deteriorat- 
ed or  stagnant.  We  must  maintain  it. 
we  must  keep  it  modernized,  and  we 
must  dredge  our  ports  deeper  so  that 
we  can  handle  all  of  the  big  vessels  in 
the  world. 

We  do  not  have  a  port  in  this  coun- 
try right  now.  we  will  have,  but  we  do 
not  have  one  in  this  country   right 
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now.  that  can  handle  many  of  the  ves- 
sels fully  loaded. 

You  know,  that  means  the  cost  per 
unit  goes  up;  that  means  we  are  less 
competitive;  that  means  if  we  do  not 
keep  these  waterways  modernized,  the 
ports  deepened,  so  we  can  keep  that 
cost  per  unit  down,  we  will  never  be 
competitive,  and  that  is  still  the 
bottom  line  in  international  trade,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  We  have  to  be 
competitive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Boner],  a  distin- 
guished m.ember  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  a8  a  member  of  the  Ener^ 
and  Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  2959.  In  particu- 
lar, I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
BEVILL.  our  ranking  member  John  Myers. 
my  House  colleagrues  and  our  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Water  .Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  reporting  back  to 
the  House  a  strong  and  sensible  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  funds  two 
areas  essential  to  our  Nation's  continued 
vitality  and  future  growth.  The  bill  funds 
construction  along  our  Nation's  waterways, 
which  are  an  essential  link  to  transporting 
goods,  providing  cities  and  towns  with  ade- 
quate water  supplies,  and  protecting  prop- 
erty otherwise  subject  to  damage  from 
floods  and  tides. 

The  bill  also  funds  extremely  important 
energy  research  that  promises  to  provide 
the  electricity  needed  to  continue  our 
growth  into  the  Zlst  century.  This  summer. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  first-hand 
some  of  these  energy  research  programs.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  Nation  is  on  the 
threshold  of  commercially  developing  nu- 
clear energy  reactors  that  will  be  capable 
of  supplying  the  L'nited  States  with  rela- 
tively inexpensive  and  nearly  inexhaustible 
power.  But  our  Nation  must  make  the  in- 
vestment necessary  to  develop  these  tech- 
nologies. And,  I  believe,  that  this  bill  does 
just  that. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill] 
has  consumed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  this  sub- 
committee is  the  first  to  bring  an  ap- 
propriation conference  report  to  send 
to  the  President.  This  subcommittee 
has  had  this  record  for  several  years, 
and  usually  we  try  to  get  it  done 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
But  we  are  pleased  this  year  that  we 
have  our  chairman  back  and  thank 
him  for  his  efforts  and  his  hard  work 
as  well  as  that  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  and  the  staff. 

As  Chairman  Bevill  has  presented 
here  in  detail,  it  is  a  good  conference 
report.  It  is  under  every  estimate,  with 
one  exception,  and  that  is  the  other 
body's.  We  did  come  in  slightly  over 
the  other  body's  recommendation. 

But  if  there  is  any  criticism  of  this 
bill,  and  I  have  heard  some  from  my 
side  this  morning,  it  is  that  we  cut  too 
deeply  into  the  defense  activities.  We 
did  not  fund  the  request  for  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  defense  activities 
as  high  as  the  request  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration. But  it  was  not  because 
your  committee  is  antidefense  or  anti- 
nuclear  weapons  or  anything  associat- 
ed with  that.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quest by  the  administration  was  not 
adequately  substantiated  that  these 
were  high  priority  needs  this  year, 
that  just  had  to  be  done  this  year. 
Some  will  be  stretched  out  into  other 
years.  We  will  not  defer  or  deter  our 
defense  efforts  by  this  appropriation. 

But  we  did  increase,  and  again  I 
heard  some  criticism  this  morning 
about  the  fact  that  we  did  increase, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  projects.  We 
did  this  by  $462  million. 

As  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  has  just  told 
you.  we  consider  higher  priorities  to  be 
some  of  our  activities  in  the  inland  wa- 


terways, the  25.000  miles  that  we  pres- 
ently have,  much  of  which  has  suf- 
fered in  recent  years  because  of  inad- 
equate and  insufficient  maintenance; 
and  others  because  we  have  to  deepen 
our  ports.  We  have  a  number  of  ports 
that  must  be  deepened,  to  be  able  to 
be  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  so  that  we  can  accommodate 
deeper-draft  ships.  We  have  to  im- 
prove our  inland  waterways.  We  have 
some  locks  and  dams  that  are  more 
than  50  years  old.  Some  are  inoperable 
to  the  present  lime. 

As  Mr.  Smith  just  presented,  the  ac- 
cident in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has 
caused  many  days  of  delay,  and  de- 
murrage paid  by  the  ship  companies  is 
going  to  be  very  great.  That  comes 
right  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  export- 
ers in  this  country,  particularly  in  the 
Midwest,  when  going  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  trying  to  rush  out 
before  the  winter  freeze,  to  get  the 
grain  out.  It  has  been  halted,  trying  to 
find  alternate  ways.  The  alternate 
ways,  again,  are  the  waterways,  and 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  but  we 
have  some  bottlenecks  there.  In  the 
Ohio  we  have  bottlenecks,  which  this 
committee  is  addressing  in  this  bill. 
We  did  increase  expenditures  for  these 
waterways,  the  inland  waterways.  It  is 
a  very  high  priority  not  only  for  the 
commerce  of  our  country,  but  you 
might  also  consider  it  for  the  defense 
of  our  country,  to  be  able  to  be  com- 
petitive with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  in  this  bill  conference 
report.  $21  million  less  than  the  House 
passed.  We  have  $44  million  more 
than  the  Senate.  But,  most  important- 
ly, we  have  $92  million  below  the 
President's  request  and  $351  million 
below  last  year's  appropriation. 

So  we  are  under  all  these  estimates. 
As  the  chairman  has  said,  it  passed  on 
a  voice  vote  when  it  passed  originally 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  it 
also  passed  the  other  body  on  voice 
vote. 

It  is  one  that  I  think  everyone  here 
can  support.  But.  most  importantly, 
since  this  is  the  first  bill  to  go  to  the 
President,  I  have  just  been  notified  by 
the  White  House  that  the  President 
will  sign  this  bill.  That  is  most  impor- 
tant for  everyone  to  recognize,  he  will 
sign  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  for  yielding  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  chairman  in  a  colloquy  regarding 
funding  for  programs  under  the 
energy  supply,  research,  and  develop- 
ment account 

I  would  like  to  clarify  the  following 
three  points:  First,  is  it  the  intention 


of  the  conference  agreement  that 
funds  are  provided  to  conduct  two  si- 
multaneous 50-kilowatt  open-cycle  ap- 
paratus tests  that  are  compatible  with 
the  Hawaii  open-cycle  experiment; 
second,  under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, is  $500,000  provided  to  PICHTR 
to  prepare  a  detailed  project  plan;  and 
finally,  whether  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  funds  for  the  Hawaii 
Biofuels  Program  at  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  the  House  report? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  On  all  three  points, 
the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tions is  "Yes." 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  assistance  and  for 
the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment. The  chairman  and  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  la- 
bored hard  to  bring  this  conference 
report  before  the  House  today.  The 
bill  that  they  have  brought  to  you 
contains  funding  for  public  works 
projects  that  are  vital  to  the  Nation, 
and  deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  this  colloquy  is  to  estab- 
lish clear  legislative  history  for  the  ocean 
energy  systems  account  and  the  biofuels 
account  so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to 
how  these  funds  are  to  be  administered. 

Because  of  an  error  in  the  printing  of  the 
conference  report,  the  report  language  gov- 
erning the  administration  of  funds  for  two 
projects  under  the  ocean  energy  systems 
account  may  be  unclear.  The  projects  I  am 
speaking  of  are  the  two  simultaneous  50- 
kilowatt  tests  and  the  PICHTR  open-cycle 
project.  My  colloquy  with  the  chairman 
will  clear  up  any  uncertainty  so  that  the 
department  will  know  how  to  administer 
these  funds. 

From  the  answer  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  W  aler 
Resources  has  given  me  it  is  clear  that  the 
conference  agreement  provides  funds  under 
the  ocean  energy  systems  account  for  the 
department  to  conduct  two  simultaneous 
50-kilowatt  apparatus  tests  that  are  com- 
patible with  the  full-scale  Hawaii  open- 
cycle  experiment.  Funding  for  the  Tirst  of 
these  two  tests  is  contained  in  the  budget 
request  which  was  submitted  b>  the  admin- 
istration and  approved  in  the  bill  consid- 
ered by  both  the  Hou-f  and  Senate  \r\  ad- 
ditional $1  million  »a>  added  tn  the  admin- 
istration's request  by  the  House  and  Senate 
so  that  a  second  50-kilowatt  test  could  be 
conducted  simultaneous  with  the  first.  The 
budget  request  for  the  first  test  and  the  ad- 
ditional SI  million  for  the  second  test  has 
been  earmarked  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  these  two  tests. 

In  addition  to  these  parallel  tests,  the 
conference  agreement  provides  $500,000  to 
the  Pacific  International  Center  for  High 
Technology  Research  also  known  as 
PICHTR.  to  prepare  a  detailed  project  plan 
for     the     PICHTR     advanced     open-cycle 


project.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  reports 
earmark  J500.000  for  the  PICHTR  Pro- 
gram. Inder  the  conference  airreemenl.  the 
full  amount  made  available  for  this  pro- 
gram IS  to  be  used  b.>  the  tenter  to  prepare 
a  detailed  project  plan  for  the  IM(  HTR 
open-cvcle  project. 

Kinall.*.  the  confeienre  apreemenl  adopts 
the  language  contained  in  the  House  report 
providing  $500,000  for  the  Hawaii  Biofuels 
Program 

!  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  the 
time  to  engage  in  this  colloqu>  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
BoGGs].  who  is  a  very  important 
member  of  this  Appropriations  sub- 
committee and  has  certainly  made  a 
great  contribution  to  this  legislation 
today  and  the  legislation  that  we  have 
had  each  year. 

Mrs.  BOGGS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  will 
not  mind  the  chairman's  yielding  to 
this  Member  because  I  rise  not  only  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  but 
in  great  admiration  for  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Bevill],  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten], 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Conte],  and  all  the 
staff  members  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  who  have  brought  us  to 
this  splendid  conference  report  that 
we  present  to  the  House  today. 

I  thank  all  of  them  for  recognizing 
that  the  infrastructure  of  our  water- 
ways and  of  our  energy  components 
throughout  the  United  States  are  very 
much  in  need  of  revitalization  and 
construction  and  to  know  that  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country 
depends  upon  the  happy  solution  to 
these  problems.  I  should  also  remind 
everyone  that  the  protection  from 
flood  and  from  devastation  and  from 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  also 
funded  within  this  bill. 

The  alternative  energy  resources  of 
this  country  are  also  a  very  important 
component  of  this  legislation.  All  of  us 
have  to  remember  that  we  do  have  a 
national  goal  of  being  energy  suffi- 
cient and  that  we  have  to  continue  on 
the  road  of  investigations  and  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  energy 
to  the  fossil  fuels. 

So  it  is  with  great  gratitude  that  I 
rise  today  to  all  of  the  people  who 
have  been  involved  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  its  conclusion,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  it  overwhelmingly,  and  I 
again  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  2959,  energy  and  water 
development  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
pleased  that  this  is  the  first  appropria- 
tion going  through,  but  it  is  really  a 
sad  commentary  on  our  system  that 
we  are  17  days  into  the  new  fiscal  year 
and  not  one  appropriation  bill  has 
been  signed,  though  the  House  has 
sent  all  but  two.  I  believe,  over  to  the 
Senate,  and  yet  not  one  has  been 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  begin  by  paying 
special  tribute  to  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill],  for  his  leadership  of  this  con- 
ference. It  is  a  tremendous  tribute  to 
his  strength  and  dedication  to  duty 
that  he  undertook  to  chair  this  confer- 
ence so  soon  after  undergoing  major 
surgery.  Needless  to  say,  we  were 
pleased  to  welcome  him  back  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  him  on  his  dili- 
gence in  protecting  the  positions  of 
the  House  in  conference. 

I  would  also  like  to  single  out  the 
subcommittee's  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers].  He  has  devoted  count- 
less hours  to  the  review  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  items  in  this  conference 
report,  and  is  deserving  of  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  bringing  forth  a 
conference  agreement  that  is  fiscally 
responsible  while  meeting  our  critical 
energy  and  water  development  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  are  cer- 
tain items  within  the  bill  that  have 
not  met  with  the  complete  approval  of 
the  administration,  the  bill  as  a  whole 
is  approximately  $92  million  below  the 
President's  budget  for  budget  author- 
ity, and  about  $12  million  below  the 
Presidents  budget  for  outlays.  We 
have  received  word  from  the  White 
House,  that  the  President  will  sign 
this  bill.  Certainly  there  is  every 
reason  for  him  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  want  to  duplicate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentlemen  from  Alabama 
and  Indiana,  but  I  would  like  to  briefly 
mention  one  provision  of  this  bill,  the 
so-called  Buy  American  provision. 

As  this  bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  contained  a  total  prohi- 
bition on  the  purchase  of  extra  high 
voltage  equipment  manufactured  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  In  confer- 
ence, in  response  to  some  specific  con- 
cerns that  had  been  raised  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  some  of  the  power 
marketing  authorities,  we  agreed  to 
several  changes  in  that  language.  We 
provided  an  exemption  for  procure- 
ments that  are  already  underway  upon 
the  effective  date  of  this  measure. 


We  provided  an  exemption  for  the 
procurement  of  spare  parts,  so  that 
spare  parts  for  existing  foreign-built 
equipment  can  continue  to  be  ob- 
tained. In  addition,  we  limited  the  cost 
of  any  American-produced  equipment 
purchased  under  this  provision  to  not 
more  than  25  percent  above  the  cost  of 
the  most  competitive  foreign  bid.  This 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cur- 
rent "Buy  American"  differential  of  6 
percent. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  a  serious 
balance  of  trade  deficit,  we  should  not 
be  contributing  to  it  with  overseas  gov- 
ernment procurement.  This  provision 
will  help  American  electrical  manufac- 
turers compete  against  foreign  suppli- 
ers who  often  engage  in  unfair  trade 
practices,  and  will  also  help  offset  the 
current  disparity  in  currency  valu- 
ations. Because  it  is  a  1-year  provision, 
it  will  also  create  an  incentive  for  for- 
eign governments  to  open  their  mar- 
kets to  U.S.  electrical  equipment,  so 
that  a  similar  provision  will  not  be 
necessary  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report. 

D  1215 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  corisume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio],  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  this  subcommittee,  who  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  my  chair- 
man yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  achieves  a  dif- 
ficult balance  in  tough  times.  We  are 
under  the  administration's  outlay  fig- 
ures, and  we're  glad  that  we  have 
strong  signals  from  the  administration 
that  this  bill  is  fiscally  acceptable. 

The  energy  issues  are  adequately 
treated  in  light  of  the  administration's 
reduction  in  interest  and  funding  of 
this  important  national  priority.  In 
the  area  of  water  development  there 
are  two  particularly  important  com- 
promises in  this  bill  for  California. 

We  have  reached  a  consensus  on  the 
Santa  Ana  flood  control  project,  which 
has  enabled  us  to  restore  to  the  bill  a 
$4  million  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  return,  all  of  California,  particu- 
larly the  delta  region,  has  benefited 
from  language  directing  that  the  corps 
maximize  its  efforts  at  water  conserva- 
tion from  this  multibillion  dollar  flood 
control  project. 

With  water  as  scarce  as  it  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  with  dollars  as  scarce  as 
they  are  everywhere,  it  would  be  negli- 
gent for  the  Congress  not  to  demand 
that  the  corps  use  this  project  to  save 
water  as  well  as  protect  Orange 
County  from  floods.  Several  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  of  water  may  be  in- 
volved. 

We  did  not  have  confidence  that 
those  who  were  primarily  interested  in 


this  project  for  flood  control  purposes 
were  paying  enough  attention  to  this 
water  conservation  potential. 

We  are  also  glad  that  the  Santa  Ana 
project  will  be  designed  and  construct- 
ed as  a  unit,  with  its  upstream  ele- 
ments in  proper  synchronization  with 
its  previously  more  developed  down- 
stream components.  Because  this  bal- 
ance has  been  restored  we  feel  in  a 
sound  position  to  support  the  project. 
I  know  Congressmen  Brown  and 
Lewis  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  about. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  a  pilot  initiative 
against  the  selenium  problem  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  that 
may  present  a  valuable  alternative  to 
losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  farmland  in  California  and 
throughout  the  West. 

Being  careful  to  leave  in  place  a  gen- 
eral selenium  program  at  its  $12.6  mil- 
lion requested  level,  pending  approval 
of  a  California-wide  selenium  program 
by  the  Interior  Committee's  Water 
and  Power  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
my  able  colleague  George  Miller,  we 
have  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or authority  to  loan  up  to  $3.7  million 
to  the  Westlands  Water  District  to  re- 
solve an  immediate  problem  this  dis- 
trict faces. 

Westlanc^s  drains  into  the  now  infa- 
mous Kesterson  Reservoir,  which  the 
State  of  California  has  just  ordered 
closed.  Therefore.  Westlands  needs  an 
immediate  solution  to  its  particular 
drainage  crisis. 

Working  in  almost  unprecedented 
fashion  with  the  environmental  de- 
fense fund,  Westlands  and  the  EDF 
have  come  up  with  an  innovative 
scheme  involving  cleanup  of  selenium- 
laden  drainage  water,  resale  of  that 
water,  and  use  of  the  saline  brine  for 
solar  electricity  generation. 

Studies  into  the  feasibility  of  this 
plan  are  permitted  by  this  bill,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  finds  appro- 
priate. 

We  look  forward  eagerly  to  these  re- 
sults. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Represent- 
ative Tony  Coelho  for  his  initiative  in 
bringinp  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  and  for  proposing 
such  an  innovative  solution.  Chairman 
Miller,  as  always,  deser\es  thanks  for 
his  creative  leadership,  and  in  this  as 
well  as  all  matters  I  thank  my  chair- 
man Tom  Bevill  and  my  ranking  mi- 
nority member  John  Myers  for  their 
willingness  to  deal  with  important 
issues  to  California.  They  and  all 
members  of  the  Energy  and  Water 
Subcommittee  have  been  nothing  but 
constructive  on  our  behalf.  I  appreci- 
ate greatly  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  them  on  so  many  items. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from    California    [Mr.    Miller],    the 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  thank 
him  for  all  of  this  hard  work  in  getting 
these  provisions  put  into  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  all  of  their 
effort  on  our  behalf  in  this  very  im- 
portant problem  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2959  includes  two  important 
provisions  which  will  help  us  solve  the 
critical  problems  of  toxic  agricultural 
wastewater  drainage  in  California  and 
elsewhere  in  the  West. 

First,  the  conferees  have  included 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Program 
study  effort  at  the  fiscal  year  1985 
level  of  effort  pending  enactment  of 
needed  authorizing  legislation.  Follow- 
ing enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, the  expanded  program  totaling 
$12.6  million  will  proceed. 

This  will  mean  that  approximately 
$2,400,000  will  be  obligated  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  $1,500,000  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
$800,000  by  the  Bureau.  These  funds, 
according  to  information  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources,  will  enable  present 
data  collection  and  other  activities  to 
proceed  uninterrupted. 

Second,  the  conferees  have  included 
language  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
loan  up  to  $3.7  million  from  existing 
funds  for  the  preparation  of  feasibility 
studies  for  alternative  solutions  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  agricultural 
wastewater  in  the  Central  Valley  of 
California. 

■Kesterson"  and  "selenium"  are  now 
household  words  throughout  Califor- 
nia's farming  community.  Kesterson 
Reservoir,  located  in  the  fertile  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  receives  subsurface  ag- 
ricultural drainage  water  from  farms 
in  the  Westlands  Water  District.  The 
water  is  laced  with  toxic  selenium  and 
other  contaminants,  and  the  shallow 
ponds  at  Kesterson  have  become  a 
deathtrap  for  migratory  waterfowl 
which  has  been  using  the  reservoir  as 
a  refuge. 

In  March,  the  contamination  prob- 
lems at  Kesterson  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions, and  the  facility  was  ordered 
shutdown  by  the  State  of  California 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Farmers  in  Westlands  worked  out  an 
arrangement  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  reduce  gradually  the  amount 
of  drainage  water  coming  off  their 
farms  and  flowing  into  Kesterson. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  all 
drainage  flows  are  to  be  stopped  by 
July  1986. 

The  conferees  have  taken  an  impor- 
tant first  step  toward  resolving  this 
problem.  The  $3.7-million  loan  is  in  re- 


sponse to  a  unique  and  innovative  pro- 
posal which  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict and  the  Environmental  Defense 
FMnd  [EDFl.  These  two  organizations, 
usually  at  odds  with  one  another  and 
often  at  opposite  ends  of  a  lawsuit, 
have  set  aside  their  differences  and 
joined  forces  to  solve  a  very  important 
problem.  With  Federal  assistance  in- 
stead of  interference,  and  with  critical 
and  legally  enforceable  deadlines  to 
meet.  I  am  convinced  a  solution  will  be 
found  and  that  the  funds  will  be  put 
to  good  use. 

Westlands  and  EDF  have  submitted 
a  detailed  proposal  to  the  Congress 
which  outlines  their  goals  and  objec- 
tives, and  sets  forth  realistic  time 
schedules.  I  will  include  a  summary  of 
the  proposal,  as  well  as  the  September 
10  letter  from  Westlands  and  EDF,  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

I  believe  these  organizations  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  undertake  the  in- 
vestigations which  are  needed  to  find 
solutions  to  these  problems,  and  I 
compliment  them  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  not  shown  a  keen  interest 
in  accommodating  the  district's  urgent 
need  to  eliminate  the  flow  of  drainage 
water  into  Kesterson  Reservoir  by 
next  summer.  That  is  why  the  confer- 
ees' action  to  approve  this  loan  is  so 
important.  I  would  urge  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  immediate  steps  to  make 
the  $3.7  million  available  to  fund  the 
Westlands-EDF  proposal.  To  delay 
these  funds  is  in  nobody's  best  inter- 
est. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  the  in- 
tention here  is  not  to  provide  further 
subsidies  to  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict. The  conference  report  language 
specifically  refers  to  a  loan.  I  believe 
this  loan  should  be  made  at  a  realistic 
rate  of  interest,  and  repaid  in  a  realis 
tic  length  of  time.  While  the  confer- 
ence report  language  leaves  the  specif- 
ic repayment  terms  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  I  believe  that  a  20- 
year  repayment  period  at  an  interest 
rate  equal  to  the  discount  rate  used 
for  evaluating  the  economic  feasibility 
of  water  resource  projects  (approxi- 
mately 8V9  percent)  would  be  appropri- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  recently 
passed  a  landmark  bill  to  allow  the  co- 
ordinated operation  of  California's 
water  projects.  That  bill  required  hard 
work  and  dedication  by  a  unique  coali- 
tion of  water  development  interests, 
environmentalists  and  farmers.  Now, 
just  a  few  weeks  later,  agricultural  and 
environmental  interests  have  joined 
forces  again.  The  conferees'  action 
represents  what  can  happen  when  we 
work  together  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 


Westlands  Water  District, 
Fresno,  CA.  September  10.  1985. 
Hon.  George  Miller, 
House    of    Representatives,     House    Office 

Butldmg.  Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Frank  H.  Murkowski. 
U.S.    Senator.    The    United    States    Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Messrs.    Miller   and   Murkowski: 
Each    of   your   subcommittees    has    held   a 
hearing  on  an  administration  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  perform 
studies  relating  to  drainage  on  the  west  side 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  California. 

We  have  reviewed  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's approach  toward  solving  the  subsur- 
face agricultural  drainage  problems  plagu- 
ing the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  involves  a 
comprehensive  study  of  nearly  every  aspect 
of  nearly  every  problem  that  has  arisen  re- 
garding this  drainage  water  over  the  past 
several  years. 

The  cost  is  in  excess  of  $50  million.  While 
there  may  be  public  value  in  much  of  the 
Departments  program,  it  is  weak  in  one 
major  respect:  it  does  not  envision  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem until  after  1990.  In  the  meantime.  West- 
lands  Water  District  and  other  water  enti- 
ties on  the  west  side  of  the  Valley  are  faced 
with  the  need  to  find  immediate  answers  in- 
sofar as  disposing  of  subsurface  drainage 
water  is  concerned. 

This  need  has  been  underscored  by  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  Westlands  in 
finding  ways  to  reduce  drainage  flows  to 
Kesterson  Reservoir,  and  by  other  distrlcu 
who  have  similar  problems  with  respect  to 
drainage  flows  into  Grassland  Water  Dis- 
trict, surrounding  wetlands  areas  and  the 
San  Joaquin  River. 

Several  technologies  hold  immediate 
promise  for  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  solution  of  the  drainage  prob- 
lem. Of  these,  the  most  promising  and  the 
one  which  both  of  our  organizations  agree 
deserve  the  highest  priority  both  in  funding 
and  in  Institutional  and  political  support  Is 
desalting. 

Reverse  osmosis  desalting  is  technically 
feasible  and  is  being  done  in  various  forms 
throughout  the  world.  Operational  experi- 
ence in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  however,  is  lim- 
ited to  one  very  small  plant  over  only  a  very 
brief  period  of  time.  Accordingly,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  in  order  to  bring  a  sufliciently 
large  plant  on  line  in  the  time  required  to 
keep  significant  amounts  of  west  side  land 
from  going  out  of  production  a  "fast  track" 
coordinated  and  cooperative  approach  to 
the  plant's  construction  is  needed.  A  feasi- 
bility study,  with  special  focus  not  only  on 
technical  issues  but  on  economic  and  insti- 
tutional issues,  should  be  undertaken  begin- 
ning as  soon  as  possible  with  as  wide  public 
support  as  can  be  mustered. 

We  are  also  in  agreement  that  (viable)  se- 
lenium removal  and  brine  management 
technologies  should  be  investigated  on  as  in- 
tensive a  basis  as  circumstances  and  fi- 
nances permit.  The  presence  of  selenium  in 
the  drainwater  causes  major  environmental 
concerns.  These  concerns  would  be  alleviat- 
ed if  the  selenium  could  be  removed  from 
the  water  and  handled  separately.  Several 
techniques  to  do  this  are  currently  being 
tested. 

Brine  management  is  a  more  complex 
problem,  whose  parameters  are  only  incom- 
pletely understood.  One  option  for  disposing 
of  brine  is  deep  well  injection.  Another 
option  for  handling  the  brine  would  be  the 
coTistruction  of  solar  ponds.  The  technology 
for  deep  well  injection  is  better  established 
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than  that  for  solar  ponds  and  may  be  cheap- 
er, unless  the  energy  output  of  the  solar 
ponds  can  be  sold  at  a  sufficiently  high 
price.  Deep  well  injection,  however,  raises 
environmental  concerns  about  potential 
groundwater  pollution,  particularly  if  the 
brine  were  to  contain  hazardous  or  toxic 
materials.  We  believe  both  technologies 
should  therefore  t)e  investigated. 

We  further  believe  that  all  the  Investiga- 
tions we  have  described  can  most  efficiently 
be  carried  out  by  nonfederal  local  districts, 
such  as  Westlands,  alone  or  in  consortia  as 
appropriate.  We  believe  that  Congress 
should  make  the  funds  available  to  such 
local  districts  under  appropriate  repayment 
arrangements.  Our  principal  purpose  in 
seeking  Congressional  support  is  to  seek  val- 
idation of  the  widespread  benefits  which 
would  derive  from  the  program  we  are  pur- 
suing. 

We  therefore  recommended  specifically 
that  Congress  authorize  appropriations  of 
loan  funds  to  a  local  district  (or  districts) 
pursuant  to  an  appropriate  contract  in  the 
following  amounts: 

1.  Up  to  $1,300,000  for  economic  feasibility 
studies,  including  Investigation  of  water 
trading  opportunities  and  obstacles,  and 
technical  feasibility  studies  including  inves- 
tigation of  pretreatment  problems,  relating 
to  the  desalting  of  agricultural  drainwater. 

2.  Up  to  $1,200,000  for  economic  feasibility 
studies  and  pilot  testing  of  selenium  remov- 
al processes  relating  to  subsurface  agricul- 
tural drainwater. 

3.  Up  to  $1,200,000  for  economic  feasibility 
studies  and  pilot  testing  of  the  deep  well  in- 
jection and  solar  pond  brine  management 
options. 

We  believe  that  with  your  support  of  this 
study  program,  an  expeditious  and  environ- 
mentally sound  solution  to  the  subsurface 
agricultural  drainwater  problem  in  Califor- 
nia's San  Joaquin  Valley  will  be  much  en- 
hanced. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  Graft. 
Senior  Attorney,  En- 
vironmental       De- 
fense Fund. 

JCRALD  R.  BUTCHERT, 

Manager. 

A  Research  Project  for  Managing  Subsur- 
face Agricultural  Drainage  Water  in 
THE  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  an  Environ- 
mentally AND  Economically  Sound 
Manner— Summary 

This  is  a  proposal  to  fund  three  feasibility 
studies/prototype  plant  installations  co  be 
undertaken  by  a  nonfederal  public  district. 

The  first  is  to  conduct  studies  as  to  the 
economic  feasibility  of  reverse  osmosis  de- 
salting of  subsurface  agicultural  drainage 
waters.  These  studies  would  also  Investigate 
the  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of 
solar  ponds  which  would  be  used  to  generate 
electricity.  These  studies  would  be  divided 
Into  two  parts:  First,  to  affirm  the  technical 
feasibility  of  the  reverse  osmosis  desalting 
process  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  including 
pretreatment  of  subsurface  agricultural 
drainage  water  prior  to  its  introduction  into 
the  desalting  plant.  Second,  an  examination 
will  be  made  Into  the  legal.  Institutional  and 
financial  aspects  of  the  desalting  alternative 
concerning  the  potential  for  marketing  the 
desalted  water  to  either  the  Central  Valley 
Project,  the  State  Water  Project,  or  to 
other  interested  parties,  as  well  as  an  analy- 
sis as  to  the  availability  and  the  price  of 
electrical  energy  which  is  needed  to  operate 
the  plant.  The  solar  pond  study  would  ana- 


lyze the  work  t>elng  done  currently  in  Israel 
as  well  as  the  pilot  plant  work  being  done  by 
the  California  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources In  connection  with  their  pilot  desalt- 
ing plant  located  at  Los  Banos.  California. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposal  Involves 
the  plaruiing.  and  environmental  evaluation 
and  potential  construction  and  operation  of 
a  prototype  deep  well  injection  system.  The 
technology  of  deep  well  injection  Is  well 
known  and  has  been  carried  out  in  Kern 
County,  California  for  several  decades.  It  is 
proposed  that  assuming  that  preliminary 
enviromental  evaluation  justifies  proceeding 
with  the  project,  a  well  be  constructed  to  a 
depth  of  approximately  7,400  feet  and  oper- 
ated for  a  period  for  one  year:  during  which 
time  data  would  be  gathered  as  to  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  deep  well  injection  and 
as  to  the  technical  problems  encountered. 
At  the  end  of  the  one  year  test  period  an 
economic  feasibility  report  coupled  with  a 
technical  report  would  be  prepared  to  evalu- 
ate the  viability  of  this  technology. 

The  third  part  of  the  proposal  involves 
the  construction  of  a  prototype  plant  aimed 
at  removal  of  selenium  and  possibly  other 
heavy  metals  from  the  subsurface  agricul- 
tural drainage  water.  It  is  proposed  that 
this  plant  be  built  to  have  a  capacity  of  up 
to  one  million  gallons  per  day.  The  proto- 
type plant  would  be  constructed  using  as  a 
model  a  successfully  operated  pilot  plant  on 
Murrieta  Farms  in  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict wherein  selenium  removal  has  been 
achieved  with  a  result  in  product  water  con- 
taining less  than  two  parts  per  billion  of 
selenium. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Merced  County,  CA, 
Mr.  Tony  Coelho. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to 
again  compliment  him  and  to  thank 
him  for  the  job  he  has  done. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
from  the  authorizing  side  in  this 
unique  concept,  that  two  groups  have 
gotten  together.  I  appreciate  the 
action  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bevill],  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  going  along  with  it. 
and  the  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  in  putting 
this  together. 

Here  is  a  situation  where  a  group  of 
people  in  the  central  San  Joaquin 
Valley  found  themselves  In  a  crlcum- 
stance  that  they  had  no  control  over, 
the  environmentalists  and  they  got  to- 
gether, provided  for  a  resolution  of 
the  problem.  Generally,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller) 
pointed  out.  people  who  are  antago- 
nists put  down  their  differences,  tried 
to  find  .solutions  to  a  problem,  found 
them,  presented  them  for  us.  we  have 
now  taken  them  and  we  are  authoriz- 
ing them  and  appropriating  them,  and, 
hopefully,  we  can  solve  this  problem 
of  selenium  not  only  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  but  use  that  as  an  exam- 
ple for  a  solution  to  that  problem  and 
others  throughout  the  United  States. 


So  we  again  appreciate  the  effort  of 
so  many  people  to  make  this  possible, 
and  I  just  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  again  for  his  work  and  his 
foresight. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  RuDDl,  a  very  valuable  and  hard- 
working member  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  has  informed  us  this  is  his  last 
term. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  this  is  a  very  good  bill  and  a  very 
good  conference  report.  No  one  got  ev- 
erything they  wanted  or  maybe  none 
of  what  they  wanted,  but  it  was  a  very 
fairly  constructed  bill  because  there 
was  great  respect  shown  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  bill  within  bounds 
and  even  under  bounds.  That  is  due  to 
the  excellence  of  the  staff.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man for  his  outstanding  leadership 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  for  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers), 
for  the  wisdom  displayed  in  crafting 
this  piece  of  legislation,  assuring  that 
it  was  followed  through  subcommittee, 
the  committee,  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  through  confer- 
ence and  back  here  again  for  the 
wisdom  and  the  leadership  that  they 
have  displayed,  and  urge  the  bill's  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Watkins],  an  outstanding 
member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  hard  work, 
and  I  also  commend  the  staff.  This  bill 
is  under  the  President's  budget,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers] 
indicated  earlier.  I  think  that  is  saying 
something.  Again,  this  has  occurred 
year  after  year,  and  we  tried  to  put  to- 
gether a  balanced  program,  a  program 
that  we  could  move  forward  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

1  would  like  to  mention  to  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  ask  them  for  their  help. 
As  they  know,  last  year,  working  with 
the  chairnjan  of  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Water  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, we  had  worked  on  trying  to  get 
a  valuable  road,  a  needed  road,  into 
Sardis  Lake.  We  had  set  aside  some 
money,  and  the  Senate  chairman  said 
that  if  we  got  the  authorization  that 
he  would  oe  more  than  happy  to  sup- 
port the  effort.  We  got  that  authoriza- 
tion. We  have  some  money  in  it  for 
this  year.  But  last  year.  I  find  now  the 


Secretary  of  the  Army  has  said  they 
lost  that  $5  million  due  to  slippage 
and  savings.  And  now  it  seems  that  we 
come  up  short.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
help  of  the  chairman  and  the  help  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  to  re- 
store that  $5  million  and  encourage 
him  to  utilize  that  $5  million  so  that 
we  can  complete  this  particular  road 
into  this  lake  area  that  is  very  much 
needed  in  order  to  get  some  help  in  a 
very  low  economic,  low  per  capita 
income  area  that  has  somewhere  close 
to  20  percent  unemployment. 

I  would  need  the  help  of  the  gentle- 
men to  do  this,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
them  for  their  help. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  he  will  cer- 
tainly have  my  help.  I  have  been  to 
Sardis  Lake,  in  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman's district,  and  I  have  seen  the 
need  for  this  road.  The  gentleman  will 
have  my  support. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers)  has 
always  been  willing  to  help  also. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  have  not  seen  the 
lake,  but  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Watkins)  has  always  been 
very  diligent  and  informative  in  help- 
ing us  along  with  other  projects,  and 
he  knows  what  the  requirements  of 
our  subcommittee  are.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  support  what  the  gentle- 
man believes  is  right. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like,  I  will  plan  to  take  him 
there.  If  we  can  get  that  road  in  there, 
we  can  go  in  by  car  instead  of  having 
to  drop  in  by  helicopter. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith),  another 
very  valuable  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  conference  report. 

This  committee  is  an  outstanding 
committee.  We  work  on  a  completely 
bipartisan  basis.  We  work  in  the  inter- 
est of  fairness.  We  work  hard.  We 
have  brought  out  an  excellent  bill  and 
one  that  is  fiscally  highly  responsible. 
A  great  deal  of  the  credit  goes  to  our 
most  outstanding  chairman,  who  does 
such  a  great  job  in  every  way,  and  to 
our  outstanding  ranking  minority 
member.  All  of  them  deserve  the  high- 
est praise. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  Lloyd). 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  conference 
report.  I  want  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  this  committee  for  their  dili- 


gent efforts  in  not  only  recognizing 
the  responsibility  of  constraining 
spending  but  also  for  providing  the 
leadership  to  bring  this  bill,  which 
does  provide  critical  funding  for  the 
Department  of  Energy,  civilian  and 
nuclear  programs,  as  well  as  programs 
thai  are  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  our 
country.  I  congratulate  the  entire 
committee.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
better  conunittee  in  the  Congress  than 
this  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
certainly  do  commend  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
becaune  it  recoffnlzes  deficit  pressurt- 
while  pnnidin)!  critical  support  for  Depan 
men!  of  Knertr*  cnilian  and  defense  pm 
gramv  and  important  artivilies  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Kejfional  (  ommit*Mion  and  the  Ten 
nessee  \a)le>   Authority. 

Mv  (food  friend-  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  WMPT- 
TEN,  Mr  MVhKs  MrH  RcxiGS.  Mrs.  SMITH, 
Mr.  Bosf:K.  and  the  other  conferees  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  crafting  a  most  re- 
sponsible appropriations  bill  under  these 
difficult  circumstances. 

The  Department  of  Enerj:y"s  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  appropriated  in 
this  bill  included  a  final  one  time  payment 
for  community  assistance  at  Oak  Ridge, 
TN,  as  well  as  important  environmental  im- 
provemenU  and  upgrading  of  safeguards 
and  security  at  the  Y-12  plant  The  envi- 
ronmental and  safeguards  and  security 
issues  have  presented  us  and  the  DOE  with 
challenges  over  the  past  several  years  and 
this  bill  responds  to  that  bv  providing  very 
close  to  the  requested  funding  for  every 
element  of  these  activities  at  t»ak  Ridge. 

On  the  civilian  research  and  development 
side,  this  bill  addresses  a  number  of  nucle- 
ar  fission    priorities    which    were    strongly 
supported  by  the  Energy  Research  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee  which  1  chair  on  the 
Science    and    Technology    (  ommittee     The 
conference   report    indicates   an    additional 
$6   million  for   the   High   Temperature   (.as 
Reactor    Program    where    the    Energy     Re- 
search and   Production   Subcommittee   had 
recommended    a    significant    increase    and 
the  bill  restores  critical  fuel  cycle  R&D  to 
very  close  to  the  DOE  request  in  advanced 
breeder  reactor  techno'ogy    The  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laborator>    has  the   DOE  lead  in 
both  of  these  program  areas  and  is  also  in- 
volved in  advanced  RTd  research  under  ad- 
vanced  nuclear  systems  where  the  confer- 
ence  has   recommended    $3  1    million.   I    am 
gratified  that  the  conference  report  recom- 
mends   the    DOE    request    for    the    SP-100 
Program    since    I    believe    space    nuclear 
power  is  the  most  exciting  research  area  in 
nuclear  fission  development. 

This  bill  also  provides  funding  for  the 
DOE  uranium  enrichment  enterprise  in- 
cluding the  placing  in  standby  of  the  gase- 
ous diffusion  plant  at  Oak  Ridge  [ORGDP] 
and  related  RA,I)  activities  on  centrifuge 
development  which  are  to  be  terminated 
during  fiscal  year  1986.  1  am  pleased  to 
note,  however,  that  the  conference  report 
includes  strong  encouragement  for  "early 
deployment"  of  the  AVLIS  uranium  enrich- 
ment technology  because,  in  my  view,  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  United  SUtes 


can  maintain  a  competitive  position  in  the 
international  market  place  for  enrichment 
services. 

Another  section  of  this  conference  report 
which  I  believe  to  be  imporUnt  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Appalachian 
region  is  the  funding  level  fur  the  ARC.  I 
would  have  liked  a  higher  funding  level, 
however  given  our  Nation  s  deficit  crisis,  I 
fully  support  the  conferees  level 

1  wish  that  half  of  the  programs  that  this 
body  authorizes  and  appropriates  could 
have  the  track  record  of  the  AR(  Tht  \HC 
programs  reRily  strike  at  the  hean  of  a 
(freat  American  philosoph.v  of  helping 
\mericans  help  themselves 

To  fullv  appreriaK  wha;  \K(  .has  meant 
!i.  \ppalarhia  one  onl.v  needs  to  remember 
what  the  region  wai-  like  just  2(i  vean^  ago. 
Appaiachia  is  rich  in  natural  resources  but 
for  generations  it  wii»  a  region  isolated  by 
the  very  mountains  that  provided  so  much 
of  iu  rich  heritage.  During  the  1950'8  steel 
and  coal  production  were  down,  agriculture 
had  become  marginal,  and  the  textile  in- 
dustry had  Iveen  weakened  bv  imports  The 
region  was  plunged  into  a  prolonged  eco- 
nomic decline  and  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion discouraged  new  development.  State 
and  local  governments  were  in  no  position 
to  undertake  the  massive  road  construction 
which  wa.s  needed 

Since  1%5  when  the  ARt  »af  created, 
the  objective  of  the  program  and  the  States 
and  communities  receiving  support  through 
the  ARC  have  been  to  become  self-suRiain- 
ing.  expand  private  sector  emp!"^  men;  and 
to  expand  their  lax  base. 

The  ARC  is  one  of  America  s  h.i>'  pro- 
grams and  I  urge  you  to  suppor  :h  ..  ap- 
propriations bill  before  us  todav 

Mr.  Speaker,  !  strongly  recommenc  my 
colleagues  support  this  bill  and  conference 
report  which  achieve  the  difficult  balance 
between  budget  responsibility  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  sustain  a  good  faith  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  both  civilian  and 
defense  programs 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carney),  who 
has  been  working  very  closely  with 
this  subcommittee  on  projects  within 
his  district.  He  has  a  number  of 
projects. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  this  time,  and  I  would 
like  to  stand  In  strong  support  of  the 
conference  report.  I  would  also  like  to 
echo  my  sentiments  about  how  it  is  to 
work  with  this  committee,  with  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill],  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mi.  Myers).  It  is  just  a  de- 
light. If  you  have  something  worth- 
while, they  will  certainly  give  you  all 
the  time  that  you  need. 

We  do  have  a  very  unique  facility  in 
my  district,  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  and  there  Is  a  project 
there  that  Is  very  unusual  from  the 
standpoint  that  this  project  will  gain 
revenue  for  the  taxpayer.  After  the 
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project  is  completed,  it  will  make  $4 
million  annually  selling  electricity  to 
our  neighbors. 

D  1230 

I  would  like  if  I  could  at  this 
moment  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee.  Mr. 
Bevill. 

Mr.  Bevill,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  the  co-generation  facili- 
ty at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
proceed  on  a  construction  schedule 
the  administration  proposed? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  familiar  with  this  project, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  been 
there  and  visited  with  the  gentleman 
there  in  his  district  in  New  York.  We 
hope  to  work  with  the  gentleman  and 
accomplish  what  you  have  set  out  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. May  I  ask  the  gentleman  is  it 
also  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  none  of  the  general  reduction 
provided  for  in  the  energy  supply  re- 
search and  development  account  be 
applied  against  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory  cogeneration  facility 
and  the  BNL  fuel  storage  facility? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  sure  the  people  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
thank  you  as  well.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues here  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
fine  job  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill]  has  done  en  this 
bill,  along  with  Mr.  Myers  and  all 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  have  been  on  this  subcommittee 
for  many  years  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  ever  seen  a  subcommittee  which 
was  better  in  working  out  all  the  prob- 
lems over  the  whole  country.  You 
know,  we  have  a  big  country.  What  is 
needed  in  one  area  may  not  have  any- 
thin?  to  do  with  what  is  needed  in  an- 
other area. 

I  have  seen  many  chairmen  of  this 
subcommittee  who  would  lead  a  fight 
and  lead  it  well.  Here,  we  have  a  sub- 
committee which  works  these  matters 
out.  When  you  are  under  the  budget, 
when  the  President  has  agreed  to  sign 
the  bill,  it  is  a  compliment  too  for  our 
friends  in  the  other  body.  Senator 
Hatfield  and  other  members  of  the 
conference.  As  I  have  said  so  many 
times,  however  bad  our  financial  situa- 
tion is.  if  we  do  not  have  gold  and 
silver,  but  if  we  take  care  of  our  own 


country  we  can,  if  necessary,  set  up  a 
new  medium  of  exchange.  We  could 
leave  our  children  all  the  money  in  the 
world  and  with  worn  out  and  eroded 
land,  undeveloped,  they  would  never 
make  it. 

If  we  take  care  of  our  own  country 
we  have  got  something  on  which  to 
build.  I  say  again  we  could  not  have  a 
finer  chairman  or  finer  members  of  a 
subcommittee  including  the  senior  Re- 
publican, Mr.  CoNTE,  than  we  have  on 
this  committee.  I  add.  that  the  sub- 
committee has  the  benefit  of  a  fine 
and  capable  a  staff  as  could  be  found 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  wish  to  join  again  in  compliment- 
ing them  and  say  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  them  on  this  subcommittee 
and  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clincer]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  conference  report,  I  do  so  with 
a  certain  sense  of  reluctance  and 
dismay.  Hidden  among  the  very  impor- 
tant energy  and  water  resources  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  is  the  appropriation 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

The  ARC  has  a  minuscule  budget  of 
$120  million.  It  serves  a  limited  but 
very  depressed  region  of  our  country, 
and  although  many  here  have— at  one 
time  or  another— debated  about  the 
need  for  a  regionally  targeted  Federal 
assistance  program,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  we  need  the  ARC,  and 
that  it  has  an  excellent  record  of  ac- 
complishments. 

Sadly,  though,  the  ARC'S  Job  is  far 
from  complete.  If  you  survey  Appa- 
lachia  today,  you'll  find  it  still  suffers 
from  persistent  high  unemployment, 
low  educational  attairunent.  and  an 
economy  that  is  heavily  dependent  on 
but  a  limited  number  of  depressed  in- 
dustries. 

Therefore  I  continue  to  support  the 
ARC  in  every  way  possible. 

Thus  it  is  with  dismay  that  I  read  in 
the  conference  report  of  the  high 
degree  of  earmarking  that  occurred 
during  negotiations  between  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  within  its  scope  two  major 
programs.  They  are  highway  develop- 
ment and  area  development. 

In  the  highway  account,  the  ARC 
has  been  allotted  $85  million  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  With  todays  highway  con- 
struction costs,  $85  million  will  barely 
have  an  impact.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
ferees earmarked  roughly  one-quarter 
of  this  amount,  $20  million,  for  specif- 
ic projects  within  various  districts  and 
States.  By  doing  so.  the  conferees  have 
seriously  undermined  the  discretion  of 
State  and  local  planners  to  best  allo- 
cate their  very  scarce  funds.  And  con- 
sidering that  $65  million  is  all  that  re- 


mains to  service  the  entire  13  State 
Appalachian  region,  they  have  only 
acted  to  further  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program. 

The  second  ARC  account,  area  de- 
velopment, was  harder  hit  by  the 
black  magic  of  earmarking.  Conferees 
designated  $15  million  for  specific 
projects  out  of  a  total  account  of  $32 
million- roughly  one-half. 

What  effect  will  their  actions  have? 
It  will  reduce  State's  allocations  for 
planning  and  jobs  development  by 
almost  one-half.  Slates  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  reduce  or  eliminate  plan- 
ning staffs  and  reduce  or  eliminate  on- 
going development  programs. 

Overall,  the  ARC's  effectiveness- 
today  and  in  the  future— has  been  seri- 
ously undermined  by  this  practice. 

I  am  saddened  that  such  a  small  but 
important  program  has  been  blem- 
ished by  such  mischief. 

For  those  of  us  who  strongly  support 
the  ARC.  we  have  no  means  of  correct- 
ing this  abuse.  It's  too  late  in  the 
game.  Our  only  option  is  to  lump  it;  to 
support  the  conference  report,  know- 
ing that  we  can  only  satisfy  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  at  least  the 
ARC  is  still  with  us  for  another  year, 
if  only  serving  the  few  projects  speci- 
fied in  the  report  before  us. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]  for  this  re- 
sponsible and  balanced  fiscal  year  1986 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priations conference  report. 

This  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
has  consistently  done  two  things 
which  I  believe  are  the  hallmarks  of 
good  budgeting:  They  have  been 
prompt  and  under  budget.  Again,  this 
year  the  energy  and  water  bill  will  be 
one  of  the  first  if  not  the  first  appro- 
priations measure  fully  enacted  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 
And  again  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
energy  and  water  bill  is  below  the  ad- 
ministration budget  request.  If  the 
other  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
were  as  responsible  as  this  one.  our 
country  would  not  be  faced  with  a 
budget  and  deficit  crisis. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  two  specific  programs  in  this 
appropriations  bill. 

"The  first  is  the  Advanced  Breeder 
Reactor  Technology  Program.  The 
conference  increased  the  test  facilities 
operating  expense  by  $12  million  to 
allow  for  $6  million  additions  each  at 
the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labo- 
ratory and  the  Hanfo'-d  Engineering 
Development  Laboratory.  While  these 
sums   are  still   below   the   fiscal    year 


1985  levels,  they  will  substantially 
mitigate  job  loss  and  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue essential  developmental  work  for 
the  breeder  reactor  technology.  These 
remaining  programs  represent  our 
longstanding  commitment  to  develop 
the  essentially  inexhaustible  energy  of 
the  breeder  reactor. 

The  second  specific  program  is  a  new 
account  entitled  "Civilian  Byproducts 
and  Beneficial  Uses."  This  $5  million 
program  will  fund  civilian  food  irradia- 
tion research  and  development  activi- 
ties. This  new  account  was  authorized 
by  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee, and  I  applaud  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  carrying 
through  on  this  proposed  authoriza- 
tion. It's  clear  that  food  irradiation  is 
a  technology  whose  time  has  come. 
I'm  glad  that  there  will  be  a  modest 
research  program  to  ensure  that  we 
can  properly  transfer  this  technology 
to  the  private  sector  for  widespread 
applications  in  our  agricultural  and 
food  processing  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  commend  the 
exemplary  work  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pashayan]. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
such  diverse  groups  as  farmers,  irriga- 
tion district  officials,  and  environmen- 
talists, including  the  Envirorunental 
Defense  Fund,  come  together  in  agree- 
ing upon  alternative  efforts  to  solve 
the  serious  drainage  problems  of  the 
Central  Valley  of  California.  The  fact 
that  interests  which  have  often  op- 
posed each  other  in  the  past  have  nov 
begun  to  cooperate  in  finding  solu- 
tions is  yet  one  more  indication  of  how 
serious  both  the  reality  and  the  public 
perception  of  drainage  problems  in  the 
central  valley  have  become. 

The  conference  report  will  authorize 
tne  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exe- 
cute a  contract  to  loan  up  to  $3.7  mil- 
lion to  prepare  feasibility  studies  for 
alternative   solutions   to   improve   the 
quality   of   agricultural    waste    water. 
Such  studies  would   include   the   eco- 
nomic feasibility  and  pilot  testing  of 
water  trading  and  marketing,  of  seleni- 
um   removal,    of   deep   well    injection, 
and  of  solar  pond  brine  management. 
Moreover,      the      conference      report 
makes  funds  available  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation   to  continue  existing 
studies  at  fiscal  year  1985  levels  under 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Pro- 
gram. Ft-.rther  study  initiatives  are  de- 
ferred pending  authorizing  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  positive  develop- 
ment   indeed    when    officials    of    the 
Community   Alliance   for  Responsible 
Water    Policy,    the    Westlands    Water 
District,  and  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  can  meet,  put  aside  their 
mutua'  suspicion,  discuss  the  drainage 


problem,  compromise,  and  ultimately 
agree  on  feasibility  studies  and  pilot 
testing  for  alternative  solutions.  I  com- 
mend each  of  the  parties  and  all 
others  involved  in  the  process,  and 
urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  conference  report,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman,  Mr.  Bevill, 
and  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana,  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  bringing  this  practi- 
cal, responsible  bill  to  us. 

Once  again,  they  have  provided  good 
solutions  to  a  lot  of  problems  that  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  in 
our  districts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report,  and  I  welcome  the 
chairman  back  to  active  duty  with  us. 


D  1240 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  often  said  you  save  the  best  till 
last.  In  this  case  the  best  is  first. 

Mr.  Ll'NDlNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
29.59,  energy  and  water  developmen*  appro- 
priationH  for  Tiscal  year  1986. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  confer- 
ees have  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
.\ppalachian  Regional  Commission  [ARC) 
and  have  chosen  a  funding  level  for  fiscal 
year  1986  which  is  closer  to  the  more  gen- 
erous level  which  the  House  approved  earli- 
er this  year.  The  funding  level  which  the 
Senate  approved  was  far  below  the  level 
needed  to  complete  many  of  the  ARC 
projects,  especially  highway  projecU.  which 
are  §o  important  to  the  Appalachian  region 
of  this  country,  my  congressional  district 
included. 

The  Appalachian  Highway  Program,  in 
particular,  has  been  critically  important  to 
the  upstate  New  York  area  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  construction  of  the 
Southern  Tier  Expressway,  the  only  four- 
lane,  limited-access  highway  linking  our 
economically  depressed  rural  region  with 
the  Interstate  System.  Travel  time  from 
certain  points  in  upstate  New  York  to  New 
York  City  has  already  been  reduced  from 
10  hours  to  7  hours,  and  the  Southern  Tier 
Expressway  has  not  yet  been  completed.  1 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  can  appreciate 
the  imporUnce  of  this  development  and  the 
need  to  complete  this  highway  project. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  highway 
development,  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  areas  of  vocational  training,  health 
care  delivery,  child  development,  communi- 
ty development,  energy  and  enterprise  de- 
velopment and  housing  in  my  district,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  Appalachian  region.  For 
example,  the  James  Prendergast  Library  in 
Jamestown  and  the  Steele  Memorial  Li- 
brary in  Elmira.  two  of  the  most  important 
information  centers  in  my  district,  were 
built  with  ARC  library  funds.  In  Steuben 


County,  the  regioRal  busineas  derelopment 
center  sponBond  by  the  Coming  Communi- 
ty College  whose  jrraduate«  have  made  slg- 
niricant  contributions  lo  ihe  economy  of 
the  region  was  started  with  AR(  vorational 
education  funds.  In  the  field  of  health  the 
burn  and  rehabilitation  unit  at  St  Joseph  s 
Hospital  in  KImira  »a>  "itarted  »ith 
$200,000  in  AR(  funds,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  ambulalorj  care  at  the  Sala- 
manca Hospital  in  Cattaraugus  Count>  was 
assisted  with  over  $300,000  in  these  funds  I 
could  go  on  and  on  with  examples  of  how 
my  congressional  district  hai.  benefited 
from  ARC  funding,  but  !  think  that  my 
point  is  clear.  The  ARC's  contribution  to 
the  14  New  York  counties  ha*  been  invalu- 
able and  the  future  of  the  ARC  is  of  great 
concern  to  me. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  for  the  ARC.  I 
am  also  pleased  that  the  conference  report 
does  no*,  include  fundinit  to  start  ne»  water 
projects.  The  House's  fiscal  >ear  1986 
energy  and  water  measure  provided  $100 
million  to  continue  work  on  41  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers'  projects  and  to  begin  con- 
struction of  an  additional  21  new  corps 
projecU.  I  do  not  feel  that  any  new  projecU 
should  be  started  before  the  local  cost-shar- 
ing issue  is  settled  by  an  omnibus  bill. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  feel  that  the 
conferees  did  an  excellent  job.  and  1  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BRl'CE.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
energy  and  water  appropriation.  1  am 
pleased  to  support  this  measure  that  is  $273 
million  less  than  last  year's  appropriation. 
I  would  esp<'ciallv  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Bevill  and  he  ranking  minority  member 
Mr.  MYERS  of  the  Energy  and  Water  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  for  including 
$150,000  for  Grayville,  IL. 

Due  to  several  decades  of  persistent  soil 
erosion,  an  oxbow  channel  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  Wabash  River,  endanger- 
ing the  public  welfare  and  safety  of  Gray- 
ville's  citizens.  If  this  is  not  reversed,  the 
channel  will  completely  bypass  the  town  of 
Grayville,  effectively  cutting  off  the  town's 
water  supply  and  sewer  treatment  facility. 

The  money  appropriated  for  Grayville 
will  allow  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
complete  a  detailed  impact  study  so  that 
money  can  be  appropriated  for  construc- 
tion to  remedy  this  grave  situation. 

M*-.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, i  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  ask  for  a  unanimous  voice  vote 
to  agree  to  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  I  understand  the  White  House 
says  the  President  will  sign  it,  and  I 
urge  the  Members'  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   move   the   previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  desigriate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  Senate  amendment  No.  8 
is  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  3,  after 
line  21.  Insert: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  con- 
struct recreation  tmd  management  facilities 
at  the  Ouachita  and  Blacli  Rivers.  Arliansas 
and  Louisiana,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pel- 
senthal  National  Wildlife  Refuge  at  full 
Federal  expense  using  funds  heretofore  pro- 
vided, using  the  $3,500,000  provided  for  such 
purpose  in  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  controversy  of  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  8.  13.  15,  20.  23.  and  24.  and. 
therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  texts  of  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  13.  15.  20.  23.  and  24  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  5.  after 
line  9.  insert: 

Within  available  funds  under  this  ac- 
count, advance  maintenance  of  the  Charles- 
ton Hart>or  navigation  channel  may  be  ac- 
complished to  allow  for  safe  movement  of 
vessels. 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  7.  after 
line  14,  insert:    « 

Sec.  102.  Within  available  funds  appropri- 
ated under  •Operation  and  Maintenance. 
General",  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
remove  obstructions  and  ease  bends  at  the 
Jacksonville  Harbor  navigation  chainnel  in 
the  vicinity  of  Blount  Island  to  allow  for  the 
free  and  safe  movement  of  vessels. 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  11.  tine 
15  after  "\Wb"  insert:  ■' Provided  further. 
That  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  shall  be  available  to 
continue  a  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
program  with  the  Twin  Pails  Canal  Compa- 
ny. Twin  Palis  County.  Idaho,  to  rehabili- 
tate facilities  under  the  Act  of  October  7, 
1949  (63  Stat.  724).  as  amended,  to  be  repaid 
in  full  by  the  lands  served  and  under  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  14.  line 
24.  after  "only:"  insert  "payment  of  such 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  as  may  be 
necessary  for  alterations  to  existing  build- 
ing No.  53  to  accommodate  the  new  center 
computer  facilities  at  the  Denver  Federal 
Center.  Lakewood.  Colorado:". 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:  Page  18.  after 
line  11.  insert: 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  there  shall  be  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  work- 
ing capital  fund  to  assist  in  the  management 
of  certain  support  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Bureau"),  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
fund  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  expenses  necessary  for  fur- 
nishing materials,  supplies,  equipment, 
work,  and  services  in  support  of  Bureau  pro- 
grams, and,  as  authorized  by  law,  to  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and  others. 


Such  expenses  may  include  the  acquisition, 
replacement,  and  operation  of  a  central 
computer  and  related  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment:  engineering  services:  pay- 
roll and  other  management  services:  acquisi- 
tion and  replacement  of  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, including  the  purchase,  lease,  or 
rent  of  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft  within 
any  limitations  set  forth  in  appropriations 
made  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  and  such  other  activities  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with  appro- 
priations made  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
or  incresLsing  capital.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  transferred  to  the  fund  (at  fair  and 
reasonable  values  at  the  time  of  transfer) 
the  Inventories,  equipment,  receivables,  and 
other  assets.  less  the  liabilities,  related  to 
the  functions  to  be  financed  by  the  fund  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with  appro- 
priations and  other  funds  of  the  Bureau, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  other 
sources,  for  providing  materials,  supplies, 
equipment,  work,  and  services  as  authorized 
by  law.  Such  payments  may  be  made  In  ad- 
vance or  upon  performance. 

(d)  Charges  to  users  will  be  at  rates  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  costs  of  furnishing 
the  materials,  supplies,  equipment,  facili- 
ties, and  services  (including  such  Items  as 
depreciation  of  equipment  and  accrued 
annual  leave). 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  l)e  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f)  Funds  that  are  not  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  activities  to  be  financed  by  the  fund, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
covered  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

MOTION  OrrERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr,  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8.  13.  15.  20.  23.  and 

24.  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  Senate  amendment  No. 
22  is  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  13,  line  6, 
strike  out  "$41,100,000"  and  insert 
"$37,900,000". 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  tunendment  of 
the  Senate  numl>ered  22  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  '$48,315. 
000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  Senate  amendment  No. 
32  is  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  Page  21.  line 

25,  "expended"  insert  of  which  $101,075,000 


shall  be  available  for  verification  and  con- 
trol technology". 

MOTION  OrrCRED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following:  ",  of  which  $97,325,000 
shall  be  available  for  verification  and  con- 
trol technology". 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  Senate  amendment  No. 
34  is  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  25.  strike 
out  lines  6  to  10  inclusive. 

MOTION  OrrERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  smiendment,  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  except  for  section  5308. 
no  funds  approved  for  Western  Area  Power 
Administration  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  and  premium  pay  for 
power  system  dispatchers  unless  such  rates 
are  based  on  those  prevailing  for  similar  cxr- 
cupatlons  in  the  electric  power  Industry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  final  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  Senate  amendment  No. 
46  is  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  34.  strike 
out  lines  6  to  10.  inclusive. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  motion  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  Moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  506.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  a  Power  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  unless  they 
award  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
extra  high  voltage  power  equipment  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  when  such 
agency  determines  that  there  are  one  or 
more  domestic  manufacturers  offering  a 
product  which  meets  the  technical  require- 
ments of  such  agency  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing 125  per  centum  of  the  bid  or  offering 
price  of  the  most  competitive  foreign 
bidder.  Such  agency  shall  determine  the  in- 
cremental costs  associated  with  implement- 
ing this  .section  and  defer  or  offset  such  in- 
cremental costs  against  otherwise  existing 
repayment  obligations.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  procurement  initiated 
before  its  effective  date  or  to  the  acquisition 
of  spare  parts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3327.  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,  1986 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  282  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  282 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3327)  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes,  all  points  of  order  against  the  fol- 
lowing previsions  in  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  beginning  on 
page.  2.  line  1  through  page  7,  line  18;  and 
beginning  on  page  12.  line  22  through  page 
13,  line  11. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  282 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 


3327.  military  construction  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  and  waives 
points  of  order  against  a  number  of  its 
provisions.  The  rule  does  not  provide 
for  the  bill's  consideration  since  gener- 
al appropriation  bills  are  privileged 
under  the  rules  of  the  House.  Provi- 
sions relating  to  time  for  general  de- 
bate are  also  excluded  from  the  rule. 
Customarily,  general  debate  is  limited 
by  a  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee prior  to  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

This  rule  waives  points  of  order 
against  specified  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  Clause  2 
prohibits  unauthorized  appropriations 
or  legislative  provisions  in  general  ap- 
propriation bills  and  applies  to  the 
text  of  H.R.  3327  beginning  on  page  2. 
line  1  through  page  7.  line  18;  and  be- 
ginning on  page  12.  line  22  through 
page  13.  line  11.  This  waiver  is  neces- 
sary because  H.R.  1409.  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1986  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered. As  a  result.  H.R.  3327,  which 
includes  appropriations  for  military 
construction  and  family  housing,  con- 
tains unauthorized  appropriations  in 
violation  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  How- 
ever, the  appropriations  contained  in 
the  bill  do  not  exceed  any  amounts  in 
H.R.  1409.  the  authorizing  legislation. 

Additionally,  points  of  order  are 
waived  against  section  122  relating  to 
services  provided  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  the  Little  Rock  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas.  The  Public  Worlis 
and  Transportation  Committee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  matter  has 
no  objection  to  this  legislative  provi- 
sion or  the  waiver. 

Briefly.  H.R.  3327  appropriates  $8.37 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1986  military 
construction  projects  tc  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
including  appropriations  for  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  various  other  de 
fense  agency  projects.  This  amount  is 
lower  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  yet  $106  million  over  what 
was  provided  for  these  projects  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  Appropriations  are 
also  made  available  for  military  family 
housing  for  these  branches  of  service 
and  all  levels  of  funding  for  this  pur- 
pose are  well  below  current  budget  es- 
timates. There  are  also  general  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  3327  address- 
ing certain  military  construction 
projects  and  procedures  for  the  de- 
fense agencies. 

Tlie  waivers  contained  in  this  rule 
are  important  to  provide  for  necessary 
appropriations  and  for  the  timely  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  objection  to  this  rule  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  282  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  debate. 


D  1250 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  in  this 
rule  fulfill  the  requests  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order 
against  specified  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  House 
rule  which  prohibits  unauthorized  ap- 
propriations and  legislation  in  general 
appropriation  bills. 

While  the  rule  did  not  generate  con- 
troversy in  the  Rules  Committee, 
there  are  a  couple  of  features  about 
this  bill  which  should  be  a  concern  to 
many  of  us. 

At  the  time  of  the  Rules  Committee 
meeting  the  administration  sent  a 
statement  of  policy  noting  that  this 
bill  Is  almost  $2  billion  below  the 
$10.34  billion  level  requested  by  the 
President,  and  even  $109  million  below 
the  congressional  budget  resolution 
level.  However,  the  administration  ex- 
pressed particular  concern  about  the 
elimination  of  funds  for  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  facilities  In 
The  Netherlands. 

This  is  an  important  problem,  and  I 
want  to  provide  a  little  background  in- 
formation to  the  Members  on  this  sit- 
uation. 

Since  1977.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  deploying  SS-20  missile  launch- 
ers and  has  continued  to  construct  ad- 
ditional bases  In  both  the  eastern  and 
western  Soviet  Union.  In  1979.  in  re- 
sponse. NATO  made  a  dual-track  deci- 
sion calling  for  both  the  deployment 
of  572  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  to  redress  the 
increasing  Imbalance  and  also  to  nego- 
tiate the  Imbalance  at  the  Geneva 
arms  talks.  Since  1979  the  number  of 
SS-20  warheads  has  almost  trebled 
and  the  arms  talks  have  not  been  pro- 
ductive. 

In  the  absence  of  an  Intermediate 
Nuclear  Force  armr-  control  agreement 
and  as  a  response  to  ti^at  unprecedent 
ed  growth  of  Soviet  nuclear  capabili- 
ties, the  United  States  has  been  de- 
ploying Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  since  late 
1983.  The  deployments  have  continued 
on  schedule  and  will  continue  over  the 
next  3  years. 

All  of  these  deployments  are  subject 
to  cancellation  or  reversal  if  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
achieved.  Talks  at  Geneva  are  'n  their 
third  round  following  resumption  of 
negotiations  on  tiie  full  range  of  de 
fense  and  space  issues  in  March  1985 

The  arms  talks  only  started  in  ear 
nest  after  Moscow  recognized  that 
NATO  was  determined  to  proceed  with 
deployments.  That  determination  is  in 
response  to  the  massive  buildup  of 
Soviet  SS-20  missiles  that  changed  the 
nuclear  balance  in  Europe.  The  Unit«-d 
States  and  NATO  would  greatly  profrr 
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a  negotiated  agreement  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Nuclear  Force  problem,  but 
until  the  Soviets  bargain  seriously 
there  can  be  no  progress.  Our  negotia- 
tors are  examining  the  latest  Soviet 
proposals  in  order  to  determine  if 
there  is  common  ground  for  progress. 
We  must  continue  to  show  our  resolve 
in  our  response  to  the  Soviet  buildup 
by  continuing  to  modernize  our  Inter- 
mediate-Range Nuclear  Forces  while 
at  the  same  time  continuing  to  negoti- 
ate a  solution  in  Geneva. 

As  of  today  the  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  has  been  deployed  to 
three  countries  in  Europe.  These  are 
the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Bel- 
gium, and  preparations  continue  for 
deployment  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  The  Netherlands.  We 
have  supported  those  deployments 
with  the  facilities  that  are  needed  to 
make  the  system  operational  and  this 
activity  has  been  an  excellent  demon- 
stration of  allied  resolve  to  support 
the  1979  NATO  decision.  Without  the 
required  facilities,  however,  there  can 
be  no  deployment. 

The  last  of  the  six  bases  for  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  system 
is  in  The  Netherlands.  The  Dutch 
Government  has  stated  its  intention  to 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ground-launched  cruise 
missile  system  on  November  1  of  this 
year.  Funding  to  start  the  needed  base 
support  work  for  the  deployment  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration. 
But  the  funding  has  not  been  included 
in  this  appropriation  bill.  To  make  a 
showing  of  apparent  nonsupport  im- 
mediately before  the  time  for  the 
Dutch  decision  will  be  very  detrimen- 
tal to  the  United  States  and  NATO 
policy  objectives.  It  could  be  misinter- 
preted by  opponents  of  the  decision  to 
mean  that  the  United  States  does  not 
expect  a  deployment  in  The  Nether- 
lands and  that  such  a  deployment  is 
not  that  important. 

In  order  to  meet  our  obligations  to 
deploy  the  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  in  The  Netherlands  in  accord- 
ance with  the  1979  NATO  decision. 
The  construction  work  must  be  started 
as  soon  as  possible  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  requested  funds  will  allow  utility 
and  site  activation  work  to  begin  soon 
after  a  Dutch  decision  is  made.  With- 
out this  work  we  could  not  adequately 
support  a  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile deployment. 

I  urge  that  $16  million,  which  is  so 
critical  to  the  timely  deployment  of 
the  ground-launched  cruise  missile 
system  in  The  Netherlands,  be  provid- 
ed so  that  we  can  move  forward  in  a 
responsive  manner  with  this  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  base.  Not  to  do 
so  would  send  exactly  the  wrong  signal 
to  the  people  of  The  Netherlands  and 
to  the  Soviets  at  the  Geneva  arms 
talks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  these  reasons  it 
is    important    that    funding    for    the 


ground-launched  cruise  missile  facili- 
ties in  The  Netherlands  be  included  in 
the  final  version  of  this  bill  that  goes 
to  the  Presidents  desk. 

I  will  support  this  rule  so  that  the 
House  may  proceed  to  corisider  and 
improve  this  military  construction  ap- 
propriation. 

However.  I  thought  it  was  very 
timely  and  most  important  to  point 
out  something  that  will  be  debated, 
hopefully,  when  this  matter  comes  up 
for  consideration  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFTIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  a  brief 
point.  It  seems  to  me  this  should  have 
been  addressed  yesterday  in  the  au- 
thorizing committee. 

We  did  not  include  the  $22.7  million 
requested  for  initial  facilities  for  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  base  in 
The  Netherlands  due  to  the  lack  of  au- 
thorization. 

The  Dutch  Government  is  scheduled 
to  make  its  final  decision  on  deploy- 
ment of  these  missiles  on  November  1 
of  this  year,  and  I  believe  the  author- 
izing committee  felt  it  unwise  to  pro- 
vide construction  funds  in  the  absence 
of  a  final  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  Government. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  we  are 
constrained  to  appropriate  without  au- 
thorization. I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  when  we  go  to  conference,  if 
it  is  a  conference  item,  we  will  certain- 
ly take  it  into  consideration  at  that 
time.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fault 
of  our  subcommittee,  because  we  have 
a  very  good  subcommittee,  that  it  war- 
rants this  much  of  an  attack  because 
we  did  act  as  only  we  could.  We 
cannot,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  ap- 
propriate without  authorization. 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I,  in  response  to 
the  gentleman,  say  that  I  was  not 
saying  that  your  committee  was  at 
fault  for  not  including  this  money.  I 
merely  point  out  the  importance  of  in- 
cluding this  money  at  some  stage. 
Whether  it  is  in  the  House  or  whether 
it  is  in  the  other  body,  it  must  be  in- 
cluded so  that  we  can  go  forward  with 
this  very  important  project. 

I  appreciate  the  assurance  that  the 
gentleman  has  already  given  that  they 
will  take  a  look  at  it.  and  I  realize  that 
the  authorization  has  not  been  fully 
completed  yet.  But  I  also  realize  that 
many,  many  times  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  come  up  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  gotten  a  waiver  of  the 
requirement  for  authorization  and 
they  could  have  proceeded  in  that 
fashion  on  this  particular  item  had 
they  seen  fit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  369.  nays 
33.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
31.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3611 
YEAS-369 


Arkerman 

Darden 

Grotberg 

AXaka 

Daschle 

Guarlnl 

Alexander 

Davis 

Gunderson 

Anderson 

de  la  Garza 

Hall  (OH) 

Andrews 

Delay 

Hall.  Ralph 

Annunzio 

Dellums 

Hamilton 

Anthony 

Derrick 

Hartnett 

Applegatr 

DeWlne 

Hawkins 

Archer 

Dicks 

Hayes 

Aspln 

DIoGuardI 

Hefner 

Atkins 

Donnelly 

Heltel 

Badham 

Doman  (CA) 

Hendon 

Barnard 

Downey 

Henry 

Barnes 

Duncan 

Hertel 

Baleman 

Durbin 

Hller 

Bates 

Dwyer 

Hlllls 

Bedell 

Dymally 

Holt 

Bellenson 

Dyson 

Hopkins 

Bennett 

Early 

Horton 

Berman 

Eckart(OH) 

Howard 

Bevlll 

Edgar 

Hoyer 

Blaggl 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hubbard 

Bllirakls 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hughes 

Bllley 

Emerson 

Hunter 

Boehlert 

English 

Hutto 

Boggs 

Erdrelch 

Hyde 

Boland 

Evans (lA) 

Ireland 

Boner  (TNi 

Evaru  (ID 

Jacobs 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Pascell 

Jeffords 

BorskI 

Fazio 

Jenkins 

Boucher 

Felghan 

Johnson 

Boulter 

Fiedler 

Jones  (NO 

Boxer 

Fields 

KanJorskI 

Breaux 

Fish 

Kaptur 

Brooks 

Fllppo 

Kaslch 

Broomfleld 

Florlo 

Kastenmeler 

Brown  ( CA ) 

FoglletU 

Kennelly 

Broyhlll 

Foley 

Klldee 

Bruce 

Ford  (MI) 

Kindness 

Bryant 

Ford(TN) 

Kleczka 

Burton  (CA) 

Fowler 

Kolbe 

Burton  (IN) 

Prank 

Kolter 

Callahan 

Franklin 

Kostmayer 

Campbell 

Frenzel 

Kramer 

Carney 

Frost 

LaFalce 

Carper 

Fuqua 

Lagomarslno 

Carr 

Gallo 

Lantos 

Chandler 

Garcia 

Latta 

Chapman 

Gaydos 

Leach  iIAl 

Chappell 

Gejderuon 

Leath(TX) 

Chappie 

Gekas 

Lehman  (CAi 

dinger 

Gephardt 

Lehman  (FL) 

CoaU 

Gibbons 

Leland 

Coelho 

Gllman 

Lent 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gingrich 

Levlne  (CA) 

Coleman  (TTC) 

Gllckman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Collins 

Gonzalez 

Ughtfoot 

Com  best 

Goodling 

Uplnskl 

Conte 

Cordon 

Livingston 

Cooper 

Gradlson 

Uoyd 

Coughlln 

Gray  (ID 

Loeffler 

Craig 

Gray  (PA) 

Long 

Crockett 

Green 

Lolt 

Dviiel 

Gregg 

Lowery  ( CA  i 
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Lowry  (WA) 

Penny 

Snyder 

Lujan 

Pepper 

Solarz 

Luken 

Perkins 

Solomon 

Lundine 

Petri 

Spence 

Lungren 

Pickle 

Spratt 

Mack 

Porter 

St  Germain 

MarKay 

Price 

Staggers 

Madigan 

Pursell 

Stallings 

Manton 

Quillen 

Stangeland 

Markey 

Rahall 

Stark 

Marlenee 

Rangel 

Stenholm 

Martin  (ID 

Ray 

Stokes 

Martinez 

Regula 

Stratton 

Malsui 

Reid 

Studds 

Mavroules 

Richardson 

Stump 

Mar^'oli 

Ridge 

Sundquist 

McCloskey 

RInaldo 

Sweeney 

MrCollum 

Ritter 

Swift 

M<Dade 

Robinson 

Swindall 

McEwen 

Rodino 

Synar 

McGrath 

Roe 

Tallon 

McKeman 

Roemer 

Tauke 

McKinney 

Rose 

TaiiZin 

McMillan 

Rostenkowski 

Taylor 

Meyers 

Roth 

Thomas  (CA) 

Mica 

Roukema 

Thomas  (GA) 

Michel 

Rowland  (CT) 

Torres 

Mikulski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Torrlcelli 

Miller  (CA) 

Roybal 

Towns 

Miller  (OH) 

Rudd 

Traficant 

Minela 

Rusao 

Traxler 

Mitchell 

Sabo 

Udall 

Moakley 

Savage 

Valentine 

Molinarl 

Saxton 

Vander  Jagt 

Mollohan 

Scheuer 

Vento 

Montgomery 

Schneider 

Visclosky 

Moody 

Schroeder 

Volkmer 

Moore 

Schuette 

Walgren 

Moorhead 

Schulze 

Watkins 

Morrison  (CT) 

Schumer 

Weber 

Morrison  (WA) 

Seiberling 

Wheat 

Murphy 

Sensenbrenner 

Whilehurst 

Murtha 

Sharp 

Whitley 

Myers 

Shaw 

Whittaker 

Natcher 

Shelby 

Whitlen 

Neal 

Shuster 

Williams 

Nelson 

SikorskI 

Wirth 

Nichols 

Siljander 

Wise 

Nowak 

SIsisky 

Wolf 

Oakar 

Skeen 

Wolpe 

Obey 

Skellon 

Wortley 

Olln 

Slaltery 

Wyden 

Ortiz 

Slaughter 

Wylle 

Owens 

Smith  (FL) 

Yates 

Oxley 

Smith  (lA) 

Yatron 

Packard 

Smith  (NE) 

Young (FL) 

Panetta 

Smith  (NJ) 

Young  (MO) 

Parris 

Smith.  Robert 

Zschau 

Pashayan 

(OR) 

Pease 

Snowe 

NAYS-33 

Armey 

DIckiruon 

Roberts 

BarlleU 

Dorgan(ND) 

Schaefer 

Barton 

Dreier 

Shumway 

Bentley 

Eckert(NY) 

Smith.  Denny 

Bereuter 

Fawell 

(OR) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hansen 

Smith.  Robert 

Cobey 

Jones  (OK) 

(NH) 

Coble 

McCain 

Strang 

Courter 

McCandless 

Vucanovich 

Crane 

Miller  iWA) 

Walker 

Dannemeyer 

Monson 

Weiss 

Daub 

Nielson 

ANSWERED  •PRESENT"-! 
AuCoin 
NOT  VOTING-31 


Addabbo 

Dowdy 

Mrazek 

Bonker 

Hammerschmidt  O'Brien 

Bosco 

Hatcher 

Oberstar 

Bustamante 

Huckaby 

Rogers 

Byron 

Jones  (TNl 

Waxman 

Cheney 

Kemp 

Weaver 

Clay 

Levin  (Mil 

Wilson 

Conyers 

Lewis  (CA) 

Wright 

Coyne 

Martin  'NY) 

Young  (AK) 

Dingell 

McCurdy 

Dixon 

McHugh 

Mr.  Delay  and  Mr.  COLEMAN  of 
Missouri  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1315 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3327.  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1986,  and  that  I  may 
include  extraneous  matter  along  with 
tables  and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1305 
Mr.  McCANDLESS  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1986 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  3327)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 
pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hefner]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1323 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3327,  with  Mr.  Leland  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  Edwards]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]. 


Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  today  the  fiscal  year 
1986  military  construction  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  committee  has  worked 
very  hard  in  reviewing  the  Depart- 
ment's request  of  $10.3  billion  and  as  a 
result  we  are  bringing  forward,  a  bill 
containing  $8.39  billion.  This  level  is  a 
$1.9  billion  reduction  from  the  request- 
ed amount,  but  provides  a  level  of  fund- 
ing equivalent  to  the  amount  provided 
last  year,  and  funds  the  highest  priori- 
ty military  requirements. 

OVERALL  GUIDELINES 

In  order  to  meet  this  level  of  reduc- 
tion, the  committee  developed  a 
number  of  guidelines  that  were  ap- 
plied very  strictly  to  all  items  request- 
ed in  the  bill.  Our  goal  was  to  recom- 
mend funding  for  the  highest  priority 
military  requirements  and  yet  respond 
to  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint.  We  are 
all  aware  that  we  are  at  a  very  critical 
stage  in  the  public  opinion  of  defense 
spending.  If  we  are  to  maintain  grass- 
roots support  for  adequate  levels  of 
defense  spending,  we  in  the  Congress 
must  carefully  review  the  proposed 
programs  and  recommend  only  what 
we  feel  is  fully  justified.  In  that  spirit, 
the  committee  adopted  a  set  of  guide- 
lines and  applied  them  across  the 
board.  The  cuts  affect  many  Members, 
including  myself,  but  as  I  said  we  have 
been  very  careful  to  ensure  that  these 
guidelines  have  been  applied  across 
the  board.  These  guidelines  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  all  level  of  effort  accounts 
such  as  planning  and  design,  minor 
construction,  and  family  housing  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  have  been  lim- 
ited to  last  year's  level  or  reduced. 

Second,  all  projects  with  low  oper- 
ational utility  such  as  recreation  cen- 
ters, indoor  swimming  pools,  religious 
eduction  buildings,  community  cen- 
ters, libraries  and  museums  have  been 
deferred. 

Third,  administrative  training,  medi- 
cal and  laboratory  facilities  have  been 
trimmed  down  or  eliminated. 

Fourth,  reductions  at  several  over- 
seas bases,  which  meet  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Department  in  proposing 
a  notional  list  of  domestic  base  clo- 
sures, have  been  proposed. 

Fifth,  large  unobligated  balances  in 
the  NATO  Infrastructure  account 
have  enabled  the  deferral  of  new  fund- 
ing. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
balancing  the  budget  this  week.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  approach  we  have  lakt-n 
in  this  bill  is  a  start  toward  achieving 
that  goal.  The  funding  level  of  $8.39 
billion  is  a  mere  $14  million  under  our 
section  302  allocation.  For  this  reason 
I  will  have  to  oppose  all  amcndmcnt.s 
which  add  money  to  the  bill.  Any 
Members  wishing  to  inrliidf  funds  for 
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specific  items  will   have   to  come   up 
with  offsets  for  those  items. 

I  would  further  stress  that  this  is 
the  largest  reduction  we  ever  had  to 
malte  to  a  military  construction  bill 
because  of  our  mandate  to  stay  within 
the  budget  targets.  Many  Members 
may  not  be  completely  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  reductions  but  let  me  say 
we  have  tried  to  be  fair  and  consistent 
in  making  reductions  to  those  projects 
that  were  of  a  low  priority  or  oper- 
ational utility. 

POLICY  THRUST 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  high- 
light our  action  on  some  specific  items 
in  the  bill. 

A  total  of  nearly  $500  million  has 
been  included  at  new  locations  in  the 
United  States  to  fund  construction  in 
support  of  the  Army's  new  light  divi- 
sion, homeporting  of  Navy  shipF  on 
both  coasts,  and  the  beddown  of  the 
B-1  bomber. 

About  $50  million  has  been  included 
for  roads  and  silo  modifications  for  30 
MX  missile  silos.  With  these  funds  all 
elements  of  construction  for  40  MX 
missiles  will  have  been  approved. 

The  committee  deferred  without 
prejudice  the  $10.8  million  requested 
for  binary  munitions  facility  at  Pine 
Bluff.  AR,  until  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  production  of  chemi- 
cal binary  components  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  bill  contains  $25  million  for 
follow-on  construction  at  existing 
GLCM  bases  in  Europe.  No  funds  are 
included  to  initiate  construction  of  the 
GLCM  base  in  the  Netherlands  due  to 
lack  of  authorization. 

Reductions  have  been  made  at  a 
numt)er  of  bases  overseas,  which  fit 
the  Defense  Departments  criteria  for 
base  closure.  The  committee  has  asked 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
overseas  base  structure  in  conjunction 
with  these  reductions. 

A  number  of  changes  to  the  finan- 
cial management  procedures  in  the 
Military  Construction  Program  have 
been  recommended.  These  changes 
will  tighten  up  some  of  the  Depart- 
ment's flexibility  to  move  money  be- 
tween projects  and  programs,  and  will 
provide  a  clearer  picture  to  Congress 
on  the  actual  use  of  appropriated 
funds  together  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  financial  status  of  the 
various  accounts. 

The  committee  has  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  help  stimulate  U.S.  busi- 
ness Involvement  In  overseas  military 
construction  projects.  We  have  contin- 
ued the  existing  American  preference 
policy  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  made 
the  existing  preference  policy  In  the 
Pacific  apply  to  more  construction 
projects.  New  Initiatives  this  year  In- 
clude mandating  the  packaging  of  con- 
tracts into  larger  contracts  at  several 
bases  overseas  and  requiring  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  architect  and  engineer 
firms  on  large  design  contracts. 


The  committee  has  continued  this 
year  to  approve  essentially  all  of  the 
faw;lllty  requests  which  support  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  the  mili- 
tary. Despite  the  reduced  level  of  the 
bill  we  have  provided  for  over  42.000 
new  and  improved  barracks  spaces. 
5.000  new  family  housing  units  and 
numerous  child  care  centers  and  phys- 
ical fitness  centers.  In  addition,  funds 
for  numerous  malntencnce  and  indus- 
trial facilities  have  been  provided.  Im- 
proving basic  living  and  working  condi- 
tions has  always  been  the  committee's 
top  priority  and  this  year  Is  no  excep- 
tion. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  brought  out  a  very  fair 
bill  under  a  difficult  set  of  circum- 
stances. I  would  reiterate  that  we 
funded  the  highest  priority  military 
requirements.  The  cuts  we  have  rec- 
ommended are  the  result  of  the  very 
rigid  guidelines  I  outlined  earlier  and 
have  been  applied  across  the  board.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
military  construction  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mendinK  new  appropriationti  tolalini; 
$8,390,717,000  for  riscal  year  1986  miliUry 
construction  and  family  housing.  Thin  \» 
$1,949,483,000  below  the  PreMldent's  request 
but  is  an  increase  of  $106,496,000  above  the 
amount  reported  last  year. 

The  committee  conducted  a  thorouKh  and 
comprehensive  review  of  this  year's  re 
quest,  holding  20  different  hearings  on  sep- 
arate functional  areas.  The  level  recom- 
mended is  similar  to  the  amount  provided 
last  ye".r,  yet  it  provides  for  the  highest  pri- 
ority military  requirements  and  will  sub- 
stantially improve  both  readiness  and  the 
quality  of  li'e  in  the  military.  Functional 
areas  where  special  emphasis  occurred 
during  our  review  of  the  program  are  over- 
seas base  closures,  European  and  NATO  In- 
frastructure Program.  Caribl>ean  Basin, 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Pacific  programs,  the 
quality  of  life,  medical  programs,  stim  Jat- 
ing  U.S.  business  overseas,  financial  man- 
agement, alternate  construction  methods, 
and  planning  and  design. 

(iv>:k.>K*>  BA.SE  closures 

StariinK  in  the  mld-19.S0's.  the  I'nited 
States  began  to  consolidate  and  thereby 
reduce  the  number  of  our  overseax  installa- 
tions. In  the  past  5  yeers  however,  this 
trend  has  been  reversed  as  the  I'nited 
States  has  initiated  more  than  20  new  uni- 
laterally funded  Installations  overseas. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defentr  tuhmitled  a  "notional"  list 
of  bases  in  the  I  nited  StatPH  ihat  fit  rertai.i 
criteria  for  closure,  which  »cre  developed 
by  the  Department.  The  Senate  vermon  of 
the  Defense  Authorization  .Act  denied  all 
military  construction  projects  requested  at 
the  bases  on  this  list.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  significant  savings  can  evcniuiillt  be 
achieved  through  base  closureii  hin»«ver, 
the  committee  takes  Issue  with  both  the 
basis  af'd  methodology  used  in  developing 


this   "notional"    list.    Overseas    bases    were 
not  even  considered  in  this  exerrlse. 

Congress  has  Imposed  manpower  ceilings 
on  troop  levels  In  NATO  countries  for  the 
past  few  years  to  foster  more  meaningful 
burdensharirg  among  our  allies  and  to 
consolidate  our  forces  abroad.  The  Depart- 
ment's response  to  this  policy,  however,  has 
been  to  seek  and  develop  methods  of  cir- 
cumventing its  intent.  The  committee  has 
found  numerous  ennrnples  whirh  point  to  a 
departmental  thrust  lo  develop  and  imple- 
ment new  misslonH  at  new  and  existing 
overseas  installations  without  regard  to  ob- 
taining meaningful  hurdensharmg.  or  the 
additional  costs  Therefore,  the  committee 
has  denied  all  construction  projects  re- 
quested at  a  number  of  bases  overseas 
which  fit  the  Department's  criteria  for  base 
closure,  and  has  requested  a  report  on  the 
future  feasibility  of  these  bases. 

EUROPEAN  CONSTRUCTION  PRCX;RAM 

The  committee  has  recommended  $1.2 
billion  for  military  construction  and  family 
housing  In  Kurope.  This  is  the  third 
straight  year  of  the  provision  (yf  substantial 
funds  to  address  the  large  backlog  of  mod- 
ernization requirements  at  viable  I'.S.  in- 
stallations. This  year's  program  funds 
projects  such  as  tank  hard  stands,  tactical 
eqiMpment  shops,  maintenance  facilities, 
barracks,  and  family  housing.  This  level 
has  been  recommended  so  as  not  to  deprive 
service  members  from  decent  living  and 
working  conditions. 

NATO  INFRASTRUCn^RE  PROCiRAM 

The  committee  is  extremel>  pleased  and 
encouraged  by  the  expanded  commitment 
by  our  allies  to  this  jointl>  funded  con- 
struction program.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new 
5-year  program,  which  nearly  doubles  the 
size  of  the  present  program,  will  result  in  a 
reduction  In  I'.S.  unilaterally  funded  con- 
struction requirements  The  committee  has 
not  provided  an>  funds  for  this  proKrBm  in 
fiscal  year  \'ixf>  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
large  unobligated  balance  K'unds  on  hand 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  I  .S.  commitments 
for  the  next  year.  With  the  expanded  pro- 
gram, the  committee  expects  that  all  out- 
standing recoupments  owed  to  the  I'nited 
States  will  be  repaid  in  the  next  5  years. 

PERIilAN  GLLf/INDIAN  OCEAN 

Consistent  with  the  overall  policy  of  lim- 
iting r.S.  unilateral  expansion  overseas, 
the  committee  has  recommended  funding 
for  facilities  in  the  Persian  (iulf  onl>  at 
sites  where  construction  i»  alreadv  under- 
way. The  committee  views  the  $1.1  billion 
construction  program  in  the  Persian  (iulf 
as  essentially  complete,  as  we  now  have 
access  to  seven  separate  airfields  and  three 
porta  in  th>   immediate  area. 

(  AKIBBEAN  BASIN 

In  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984. 
Congress  approved  a  total  of  $21  million 
for  airfield  .mpmvements  at  two  separate 
locatlcns  in  Honduras  In  addition  tempo- 
rary construction  as  a  result  of  militarv  ex- 
ercises has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  three 
additional  airstrips,  numerous  maintenance 
and  support  ficilities  at  five  s  parate  loca- 
tions,   two    operational    radar    sites,    tank 
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traps,  and  roads  and  port  improvements. 
\lthiiugh  this  construction  wa.s  justified  to 
t  impress  on  the  premise  that  it  was  tempo- 
rary, and  part  of  joint  military  exercises, 
the  Department  ha.s  used  these  fad'  ties  to 
support  several  ongoing  operational  activi- 
ties and  to  maintain  a  continuous  I'.S.  mili- 
tary presence  In  Honduras.  All  indications 
at  this  point  are  that  the  I'nited  States 
plans  to  continue  to  conduct  virtually  con- 
tinuous military  exercises  In  Honduras, 
and  to  maintain  a  continuous  I'nited  States 
presence  with  sustainment  forces. 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  administra- 
tion needs  to  clarify  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  our  presence  in  Honduras.  Funds  neces- 
sary for  resultant  construction  require- 
ments should  be  requested  in  the  normal 
fashicm.  To  that  end  the  Department  has 
been  tasked  to  update  the  long-term  con- 
struction plan  for  the  region. 

MX  MISSILE  PRCM;RAM 

A  total  of  $55,800,000  was  requested  In 
fiscal  year  1986  to  provide  roads  and  silo 
modifications  for  30  MX  missile  silos.  The 
Congress  provided  the  funds  necessary  for 
roads  and  silos  for  10  MX  missiles  last  year 
and  fully  expects  the  December  1986  initial 
oper  iting  capability  to  be  met.  The  commit- 
tee has  provided  the  authorized  amount  of 
$53,040,000  for  fiscal  year  19n6.  This 
amount  will  be  sufficient  to  fund  the  con- 
version of  30  MInuteman  II  silos  to  MX 
missiles  silos. 

STIMl  LATINC  ILS.  BUSINESS  OVERSEAS 

The  committee  took  a  number  of  steps  to 
stimulate  opportunities  for  U.S.  businesses 
overseas,  as  it  relates  to  military  constnic- 
tioii.  The  existing  American  preference  pro- 
gram in  the  Persian  (Julf  v»a  .etained.  and 
the  preference  program  In  the  .American 
territories  of  the  Pacific  was  expanded  to 
Include  all  projects  over  $1  million  In  ad- 
dition, a  nev»  requirement  has  been  added 
in  this  bill,  which  restricts  all  architect  and 
engineer  contracts  over  $1  million  in  NATO 
countries  and  Japan  to  Cnlted  States  firms 
or  United  States  firms  in  joint  venture  with 
host  nation  firms.  The  committee  has  also 
required  the  packaging  of  construction 
projects  at  four  bases  overseas  into  one 
large  contract  in  order  to  encourage  U.S. 
firms  to  bid. 

QIALmr  OF  LIFE 

The  committee  has  funded  only  those 
quality  of  life-type  projects  which  are  fully 
justified.  Improving  living  and  working 
conditions  has  always  been  our  highest  pri- 
ority, and  this  year  is  no  exception  as  over 
90  percent  of  the  requests  for  barracks, 
maintenance,  and  operational  facilities 
have  been  funded.  This  bill  contains  funds 
for  42.000  new  or  upgraded  barracks 
spaces,  numerous  child  care  centers,  chap- 
els, and  gymnasiums. 

PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 

The  committee  funded  95  percent  of  the 
J.i2l  million  requested  for  planning  and 
design.  However,  the  committee  was  critical 
of  the  an.ount  of  lost  design,  the  lack  of 
vigorous  pursuit  of  architect  and  engineer 
liability,  the  reliance  on  contractor  person- 
nel for  Inspection,  and  inad  quate  user 
agency   Involvement  In  the  design  process. 


A  report  on  the  reform  efforts  to  address 
these  concerns  has  been  directed. 

MEDIC  AL  PRCX.RAM 

The  committee  has  recommended  fund- 
ing for  over  $300  million  in  new  or  expand- 
ed medical  facilities.  However,  the  commit- 
tee has  concurred  in  the  findings  of  the 
President's  Blue  Kibbon  I'anel  on  Sizing  of 
DOD  Medical  Facilities  The  Panel's  report 
was  critical  of  the  current  direction  in 
planning  of  medical  facilities,  recommend- 
ed more  centralization  of  management  au- 
thority, and  that  more  attention  be  paid  at 
medical  mobilization  and  readiness  re- 
quirements. The  committee  denied  funding 
for  mobilization  hospitals  to  overseas  loca- 
tions in  the  belief  thai  no  coordinated  tri- 
servlce  plan  exists  and  because  additional 
host  nation  agreements  should  be  sought. 

ALTERNATE  CONSTRUCTION  METHOt^S 

The  committee  has  urged  the  expanded 
use  of  alternate  construction  methods  to 
Include:  First,  new  construction  tech.iiques: 
second,  turnkey  contracting:  third,  packajt- 
Ing;  fourth,  standard  design;  fifth,  perform 
ance  specifications;  and  sixth  use  of  new 
materials.  The  committee  has  directed 
packaging  of  contracts  at  six  separate 
bases  in  the  United  States. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
number  of  changes  in  current  financial 
management  practices  on  military  con- 
struction because  of  the  currently  chaotic 
situation.  These  changes  involve;  First,  lim- 
itations on  cross  year  funding;  authority, 
second,  clarifying  the  use  of  expired  funds: 
third,  tightening  of  current  reproeramming 
criteria,  fourth,  limiting  end  of  vear  obliga- 
tion rates,  and  fifth,  the  need  to  submit 
formal  budget  requests  for  all  new  require- 
ments. 

MINOR  rONSTRt'CTION 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  requested 
amounts  for  minor  military  construction 
by  one-third  in  the  belief  that  the  services 
can  b?tter  anticipate  their  need*  in  this 
area.  New  notification  procedures  have 
been  required  and  all  modular  structures 
are  to  be  included  as  one  line  item  in  the 
military  construction  bill. 

MILITARY  CONSTRl  (TlOS.  ARMY 

The  committee  approved  a  total  of 
$1,646,152,000  for  this  account,  which  is  a 
$374,748,000  reduction  below  the  Presi- 
dent's  request  Major  reductions  were  made 
as  follows:  $206  million  for  projects  failing 
authorization:  $62  million  for  projects  with 
low  operational  utilitv;  $2^  million  for 
proj-ects  in  connection  with  the  overseas 
base  closure  initiative;  $25  million  for 
ranges,  and  a  net  $40  million  general  re- 
(Auction  Several  autnonzed  projects  have 
been  added  which  fund  new  barracks,  and 
dining  facilities. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  NAVY 

The  committee  has  approved  a  total  of 
$1,704,005,000  for  this  account,  which  is 
$381,195,000  below  the  President's  request. 
Miuor  reductions  are  as  follows:  $220  mil- 
lion for  projects  failing  authorization,  $72 


million  for  projects  with  h  ii»  .jxraiiona! 
utility,  and  general  redur',iiin>  and  scope 
changes  lotaling  $sii  million  >everal  au- 
thorized projects  have  been  added  which 
fund  new  barracks,  piers  and  industrial  fa- 
cilities. 

MILrtARY  CONSTRUCTION.  AIR  FORCE 

The  committee  has  approved  a  total  of 
$1,600,040,000  for  this  account,  which  ia 
$481,960,000  below  the  President's  request. 
Major  reductions  Include;  $145  million  in 
projects  failing  authorization.  $98  million 
in  projects  with  the  overseas  base  closure 
initiative,  and  $30  million  as  a  general  re- 
duction. Several  authorized  projects  have 
been  added  to  fund  barracks  spaces,  ammu- 
nition storage,  and  computer  facilities. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

The  committee  has  approved  $127,690,000 
for  this  account,  which  is  a  $181,910,000  re- 
duction from  the  President's  request.  Major 
reductions  include  $112  million  for  unau- 
thorized projects,  $30  million  for  projects 
of  low  operation  utility,  and  $40  million 
from  overseas  schools  projects. 

NATO  INFRASTRLICTL'RE 

The  committee  has  approved  no  funds 
for  this  account,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
$98  million  from  the  President's  request. 
While  the  committee  supports  this  jointly 
funded  construction  program,  sufficient 
unobligated  balances  exist  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations without  providing  new  appropria- 
tiong, 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

The  committee  has  approved  $383,383,000 
for  these  accounts,  which  is  a  $45,217,000 
reduction  below  the  President's  request. 
The  committee  has  not  provided  funds  for 
several  projects,  which  were  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1985  via  reprogramming.  and 
has  made  a  general  reduction  of  $45  mil- 
lion. 

DEFENSE  FACILmES  REPLACEMENT  FUND 

The  committee  has  not  provided  the  $33 
million  requested  for  this  fund  in  the  belief 
that  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  other  excess 
property  should  be  used  to  initiate  this  pro- 
gram. 

FAMILY  HOlJSING,  ARMY 

The         committee  has  provided 

$1,435,652,000   for   this   account,    which    is 

$190,112,000  below  the  President's  request. 
Major  reductions  include  $100  million  from 
the  new  construction  account,  $1.3  million 
from  operations  and  $46  million  from 
mainienHnrt   and  $20  million  from  leasing, 

lAMlLY  HOUSING.  NAVY 

The  committee  recommends  $673,280,000 
for  this  account,  which  Is  a  reduction  of 
$65,459,000  from  the  President's  request. 
M^or  reductions  include  $25  million  from 
the  construction  account.  $5  million  from 
operations.  $y  million  from  utilities.  $23 
million  from  maintenance  and  $6  million 
from  leasing. 
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FAMILY  HOUSING.  AIR  FORCE 

The  committee  has  provided  $H51.KI6,0O0 
for  this  account,  which  in  a  $91,882,000  re- 
duction from  the  President's  request.  Major 


reductions  include  $42  million  from  the 
construction  account.  J7  million  from  utili- 
tie!^.  $.32  million  from  maintenance,  and  $8 
million  from  leasing. 


FAMILY  HOI  Sl><l..  OKI  KNSK  A(.KN(  IKS 

The  committee  has  provided  $1  t.:U)0.000 
for  this  account,  a  reduction  of  $8  million 
from  the  President's  request. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  Of  NEW  BUDGET  (OeLlGATIONAl)  AUTHORITY 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]  has  out- 
lined the  basic  provisions  of  the  bill  we 
have  before  us.  Let  me  try  to  empha- 
size, however,  a  few  points: 

First  of  all.  this  committee,  more 
than  any  other  I've  served  on  in  the 
Congress,  has  worked  in  a  thoroughly 
bipartisan  manner  and  has  worked 
very  conscientiously  to  find  the  right 
mix  between  this  country's  defense 
needs  and  the  need  to  be  as  economi- 
cal as  possible. 

We  held  more  than  20  hearings,  and 
after  those  hearings  we  reduced  the 
Defense  Department's  request  from 
$10.3  billion  to  a  bill  totaling  just 
$8,390  million— a  reduction  of  19  oer- 
cent,  the  largest  reduction  we  have 
ever  made  in  a  Pentagon  request— and 
we  believe  we  have  done  so  without  in 
any  way  harming  the  ability  of  the 
military  services  to  do  their  job  effi- 
ciently and  well. 

This  bill  is  below  the  administration 
request  and  its  below  the  302(b)  allo- 
cation. 

Second,  let  me  emphasize  that  we 
have  agreed  on  a  number  of  guidelines 
to  get  the  greatest  result  with  the 
fewest  dollars,  and  we  have  followed 
them  consistently,  without  exception. 

Accounts  such  as  planning  and 
design,  minor  construction,  and  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  family  hou.s- 


ing  have  been  held  at  or  below  last 
year's  levels. 

Projects  with  low  priority— impor- 
tant, but  not  urgent— such  as  recre- 
ational centers,  indoor  swimming 
pools,  community  centers,  museums- 
have  all  been  deferred.  No  exceptions. 

We  have  insisted  that  projects  must 
be  at  a  35-percent  design  level  or  cer- 
tain to  reach  that  level  before  the  first 
of  the  year.  If  not,  the  project  was  not 
funded.  No  exceptions. 

And  if  a  project  was  not  authorized, 
it  was  not  funded. 

We  made  a  lot  of  cuts  and  they  af- 
fected Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  including  the  chairman,  myself 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  hope  all  our  colleagues  understand 
the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  and  hope 
they  will  understand  that  the  chair- 
man and  I  are  in  agreement  that  there 
should  be  no  add-ons  to  this  bill  unless 
they  include  offsets  so  the  total  costs 
of  the  bill  is  not  increased. 

Let  me  mention  some  other  specific 
items  you  may  have  some  interest  in: 

The  committee  has  approved  funds 
for  the  Navy's  homeporting  plan;  sup- 
port for  the  Army's  new  light  infantry 
division;  beddown  of  the  B-1  bomber; 
roads  and  silo  modifications  for  30  ad- 
ditional MX  missile  silos;  follow-on 
construction  at  existing  GLCM  bases 
in  Europe;  security  for  the  Pershing  II 
missile  in  Germany;  and  continuation 
of  our  high  priority  on  quality  of  life 
projects  such  as  housing,  child  care 
centers,  and  medical  facilities. 


In  addition,  the  committee  has  taken 
a  special  initiative  in  the  area  of  finan- 
cial management  reform.  In  1981  the 
Defense  Department,  at  its  request, 
was  given  flexibili'.y  to  transfer  funds 
to  and  from  construction  projects 
among  any  of  the  actively  funded  pro- 
grams. However,  the  services  have 
used  this  authority  to  excess  in 
moving  funds  from  1  year's  projects  to 
other.  This  has  permitted  the  services 
to  move  projects  between  fiscal  years 
without  every  having  to  report  these 
changes  to  the  Congress  or  even  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  has  made  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Defense  Department  or  the 
Congress  to  determine  the  financial 
status  of  the  military  construction  ac- 
counts. For  these  reasons,  we  propose 
eliminating  this  flexibility. 

Second,  the  subcommittee  found 
that  often  change  orders,  resulting  in 
cost  overruns,  arise  because  the  user 
agency,  the  actual  user  of  the  facility, 
has  not  been  consulted  during  the 
design  of  a  building.  The  subcommit- 
tee feels  that  if  the  user  agency  is 
more  actively  involved  during  the 
design  stage,  changes  which  create 
price  increases  after  construction  has 
started  will  be  reduced.  Because  of 
this  we  have  asked  the  Department  to 
take  steps  in  the  future  for  the  user  to 
approve  design  prior  to  the  start  of 
construction  to  ensure  it  meets  the 
user  agency  needs  and  to  help  avoid 
unnecessary  cosL  overruns. 

Third,  and  most  important,  art- 
changes     concerning     reprogramming 
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flexibility.  We  held  hearings  this  year 
on  individual  reprogramming  requests 
for  the  first  time  and  we  denied  a 
great  many  of  them.  We  are  now 
trying  to  get  a  better  handle  on  repro- 
.^^  ramming  procedures,  presently  a 
iTvice  can  exceed  the  congressionally 
approved  amount  for  a  project  by  25 
percent  or  $2  million,  which  is  less,  by 
transferring  money  from  one  project 
to  another,  without  informing  Con- 
gress. The  subcommittee  believes 
strongly  that  when  we  appropriate  an 
amount  for  an  individual  project  we  do 
not  want  the  Department  to  exceed 
that  amount  without  the  approval  of 
the  Congress.  Simply  put,  when  we  ap- 
propriate $1  million  for  a  project,  we 
expect  them  to  spend  $1  million,  or 
less  on  the  project,  or  else  let  us  know 
about  it.  The  present  flexibility  has 
been  used  excessively  and  the  subcom- 
mittee believes  that  being  able  to  add 
an  additional  25  percent  to  a  project 
without  informing  Congress  is  unrea- 
sonable. Therefore,  we  are  recom- 
mending the  flexibility  be  reduced  to 
15  percent  or  $1  million,  whichever  is 
less. 

In  addition  to  this  reprogramming 
flexibility,  if  the  Department  takes 
away  money  from  one  source  to  add  it 
to  another  project,  it  now  may  add 
back  10  percent  of  the  original  project 
without  congressional  oversight. 
While  this  was  intended  for  use  on  an 
exception  basis,  we've  found  during 
the  past  year  more  than  162  cases  in 
which  funds  have  been  added  back  to 
a  project  after  money  was  taken  away 
from  it  for  a  reprogramming.  We  pro- 
pose eliminating  this  flexibility,  re- 
quiring the  services  to  inform  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  of 
their  intent  to  add  back  funds  to  a 
project  from  which  reprogramming 
moneys  were  taken. 

We  have  found  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment   will    often    use    the    repro- 
gramming process  as  a  backdoor  ap- 
proach to  avoid  the  will  of  Congress. 
We  sometimes  receive  reprogramming 
requests  for  new  projects  which   the 
Congress    has    denied    in    the    past- 
projects   which   do   not   appear   to   be 
vital  to  national  .security.  We  have  re- 
ceived   reprogramming    requests    for 
new   projects  which  could   have,  and 
should    have,    been    included    in    the 
budget— a  way  to  make  it  appear  the 
Milcon  budget  request  is  not  actually 
as  large  as  it  is.  This  year  we  have  con- 
sidered such  projects  only  if  they  were 
of  an  urgent  nature.  The  committee 
does  not  support  the  notion  of  funding 
new  projects  through  savings.  By  re- 
fusing to  include  them  in  the  budget, 
or  submitting  a  supplemental  request, 
the    Pentagon    is    circumventing    the 
prerogatives  of  Congress.  Because  of 
this  we  have  requested  that  all  new 
projects,  unless  of  an  emergency  or  na- 
tional security  interest,  be  included  in 
the  budget  process.  Otherwise,  we  will 
be  forced  to  disapprove  them. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  initiatives  are 
good  government  initiatives.  They 
have  been  carefully  thought  out  and 
reviewed  by  our  entire  subcommittee. 
We  are  unanimously  in  agreement 
with  them. 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Hefner  that 
we  have  brought  a  very  fair  bill  to  the 
floor— one  that  meets  the  require- 
ments militarily  and  one  that  meets 
the  budget  constraints  we  are  all 
under.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1340 
Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coleman],  one  of  our  more 
conscientious  members,  who  has  at- 
tended. I  believe,  all  the  hearings  and 
the  markup  and  has  done  a  great  job 
with  us  on  coming  up  with  a  very  re- 
sponsible bill. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3327.  the  military  construction  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  their  leadership  in  de- 
veloping this  bill. 

As  the  chairman  has  stated  this  bill 
is  virtually  a  freeze.  It  is  $14.5  million 
under  the  fiscal  year  1985  appropria- 
tion and  $14.3  million  under  the  302(b) 
allocation    under   the    budget   resolu- 
tion. The  subcommittee  realized  the 
budget  constraints  posed  by  the  rising 
Federal  budget  deficits  and  made  the 
appropriate  cuts,  without  compromis- 
ing strategic  and  conventional  needs, 
as   well   as   preserving   the   necessary 
commitment  to  quality  of  life  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  In  any  event,  the  sub- 
committee   was    forced    to    cut   some 
$1.95  billion  from  the  administration 
request  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Through 
the  leadership  of  the  chairman   and 
ranking   minority   member,   the   com- 
mittee was  able  to  achieve  these  cuts 
by  prioritizing  proposed  construction 
items   according    to    their    needs    and 
contributions  to  the  overall  security 
and   readiness  of  our  Armed   Forces. 
This     includes     providing     adequate 
levels  of  funding  for  Fort  Bliss,  the 
Army  Air  Defense  Command  for  the 
free  world,  which  provides  air  defense 
training  not  only  to  Army  personnel, 
but  also  NATO  and  other  allies.  As  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  the  98th  Congress  and  the 
Appropriations    Committee    in    99th 
Congress.  I  have  been  pleased  to  work 
with  the  leadership  of  both  the  au- 
thorizing and   appropriating  commit- 
tees to  ensure  that  our  commitment  to 
air  defense  is  second  to  none,  this  bill 
provides  for  that  goal  to  be  met. 

The  cuts  made  in  this  bill  were  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  fiscal  constraint 


necessary  to  meet  budget  require- 
ments and  show  the  resolve  of  the 
Congress  that  deficit  reduction  is  a  top 
priority.  However,  those  cuts  were 
made  across  the  board  and  fairly. 

1  would  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
items  the  subcommittee  took  leader- 
ship on.  First,  the  committee  ad- 
dressed the  growing  need  for  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  in  the  mili- 
tary. After  numerous  hearings  on  the 
subject,  a  connection  between  quality 
of  life  and  retention  of  personnel  was 
clearly  established.  The  members  of 
the  subconrmiittee  unanimously 
agreed,  I  believe,  that  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  military  personnel  is  para- 
mount to  our  strength  and  readiness 
capability. 

The  Department  of  Defense  request- 
ed a  budget  of  $3.3  billion  for  family 
housing  in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  sub- 
committee   has   recommended   almost 
$3  billion  for  this  function.  Although 
that  amount  is  below  the  request  by 
some  $350  million,  it  is  above  the  fiscal 
year    1985    amount    by    $41    million. 
While  the  subcommittee  reduced  the 
level  of  funding  for  family  housing,  it 
approveo     all     new     family     housing 
projects.  Basically,  the  subcommittee 
reduced    the   amounts   requested    for 
new  housing  construction  by  10  per- 
cent, instructing  the  services  to  lower 
the  costs  of  coristruction.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  provided  $1.14  billion  for 
maintenance     of     existing     housing, 
equal  to  the  fiscal  year  1985  amount, 
and  an  increase  of  50  percent  since 
fiscal    year    1982.    The    subcommittee 
has  a  strong  commitment  to  the  main- 
tenance   and    upgrading    of    existing 
quarters    for    personnel,    particularly 
lower  grade  persoruiel.  And  the  com- 
mittee has  directed  DOD  to  report  any 
use  of  these  funds  for  maintenance  on 
general  or  flag  officers  housing  be  re- 
ported to  the  subcommittee,  and  that 
all  maintenance  projects  over  $15,000 
on  an  individual  project  be  justified  to 
the  subcorrunittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subcommittee  is 
committed  to  providing  adequate 
housing  to  our  personnel  both  domes- 
tically and  abroad.  Although  that  is  a 
costly  proposition,  the  committee  has 
worked  diligently  to  bring  down  costs 
without  sacrificing  quality. 

The  subcommittee  is  also  committed 
to  the  quality  of  medical  care  in  the 
services.  In  recent  months,  many  news 
articles  have  addressed  the  issue  of 
poor  medical  care  in  the  military.  Only 

2  weeks  ago.  the  House  adopted  a  mili- 
tary malpractice  measure.  Since  join- 
ing the  subcommittee  I  have  had  a 
special  interest  in  the  quality  of 
health  care  in  the  services.  And  why 
not?  If  our  soldiers  are  not  afforded 
quality  health  care  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  best  defend  the  Nation? 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  on  Sizing 
DOD  Medical  Treatment  Facilities  has 
recently  released  their  report  on  the 
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military  health  services  systems.  The 
report,  which  was  endorsed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  found  that  med- 
ical readiness  requirement  should  be 
the  primary  criterion  for  determining 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  peace- 
time active  duty  medical  force  and  of 
the  facilities  in  the  direct  care  system. 
It  also  found  that  current  estimates  of 
wartime  requirements  for  medical 
forces  and  facilities  should  be  refined 
and  the  management  information  sys- 
tems under  development  should  be 
completed  and  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  request;  and.  that  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs  should  review  medical  treat- 
ment facilities  and  funding  requests 
for  military  medical  construction  and 
the  most  urgently  needed  be  deter- 
mined. The  subcommittee  has  en- 
dorsed these  findings  and  expects 
their  implementation  in  the  timetable 
established  by  the  Panel.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  instructed  the  DOD  that 
all  such  requests  will  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized and  therefore  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  fiscal  year  1987  request. 

The  subcommittee  has  made  clear  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  it  is 
committed  to  establishing  the  best  and 
most  cost-efficient  health  care  system 
foi  the  personnel  in  the  services. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  has  ad- 
dressed an  issue  of  great  concern  with 
respect  to  rising  costs  of  military  con- 
struction. We  have  all  heard  the  sto- 
ries of  the  $700  ashtrays  and  $400 
hammers  purchased  by  the  Pentagon, 
but  little  is  ever  said  about  cost  over- 
runs on  military  construction  projects, 
perhaps  because  ^.hey  are  less  glamor- 
ous. The  subcommittee  consistently 
receives  reprogramming  requests  for 
cost  overruns  in  construction  projects 
and  for  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
congressionally  approved  projects  to 
nonapproved  projects.  The  subcom- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
leader  has  taken  steps  in  this  bill  to 
address  this  issue  by  instituting  some 
basic  accounting  and  financial  man- 
agement mechanisms  to  correct  this 
problem.  In  short,  the  subcommittee  is 
implementing  steps  making  clear  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  how  funds  appropriated  are 
actually  used.  These  steps  include  lim- 
itations on  cross-year  funding  author- 
ity, clarifying  the  use  of  expired  funds, 
tightening  of  current  reprogramming 
criteria,  limiting  end-of-year  obligation 
rates  and.  need  to  submit  formal 
budget  requests  of  all  new  require- 
ments. 

Ic  is  the  prerogative  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  some  basic  financial  tenets 
must  be  implemented  by  the  Pentagon 
to  ensure  that  funds  appropriated  are 
properly  used  and  cost  overruns  are 
curtailed.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Pen- 
tagon will  work  with  the  subcommit- 
tee in  establishing  such  principles. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  fiscally  responsible  while  still  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  military  and  its 
personnel.  It  addresses  such  important 
issues  as  quality  of  life,  health  care, 
and  fiscal  management.  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on 
this  bill  with  the  leadership  of  the 
sut)committee  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend its  passage  by  the  House. 

H.R.  3327.  the  military  construction 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  a 
balanced  bill  which  realizes  the  need 
for  fiscal  constraint,  strategic  and  con- 
ventional security  concerns,  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  military.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  I  am 
proud  to  have  worked  with  the  com- 
mittee in  developing  such  a  balanced 
bill.  It  has  also  given  me  the  opportu- 
nity as  well  to  ensure  the  Nation's 
commitment  to  an  air  defense  system 
second  to  none. 

The  military  construction  budget  for 
Fort  Bliss  contained  in  the  bill  is 
$31,760  for  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
budget  includes  items  necessary  to  the 
daily  operations  of  the  Air  Defense 
Center.  This  includes  a  hardstand  for 
heavy  vehicles  and  a  new  fire  station 
for  the  William  Beaumont  Army  Medi- 
cal Center.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing committees  accepted  my  request 
for  the  new  fire  station,  because  al- 
though low  in  cost,  its  benefits  are  ex- 
tremely important.  The  present  fire 
station  is  over  a  mile  away  from  Wil- 
liam Beaumont  as  well  as  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill.  In  the  case  of  an 
emergency  a  fire  truck  would  need  to 
turn  around  coming  out  of  the  fire  sta- 
tion and  travel  up  hill  for  1  mile  while 
fully  loaded.  Because  the  fire  station's 
primary  mission  is  to  protect  a  medical 
center  which  serves  both  enlisted  and 
retired  personnel.  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  a  medical 
center  have  adequate  emergency  facili- 
ties and  I  am  grateful  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  appropriate 
committee  agreed  with  me. 

The  Fort  Bliss  budget  also  addresses 
the  quality  of  life  issue.  Included  in 
the  budget  is  funding  for  a  child  care 
center,  barracks  modernization,  and  a 
physical  fitness  center.  All  of  these 
items  are  necessary  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  military  families 
and  persormel.  Of  the  more  than  20 
hearings  our  subcommittee  held  on 
the  military  construction  budget,  the 
most  important  issue  raised  was  that 
of  quality  of  life.  The  subcommittee 
found  and  stated  in  the  committee 
report  that  quality  of  life  is  directly 
related  to  retention  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  provide  a 
strong  defense,  and  in  the  case  of  Fort 
Bliss,  a  strong  air  defense,  we  must 
ensure  that  our  personnel  have  accept- 
able living  conditions  for  their  families 
and  themselves.  If  we  do  not.  we  will 
lose  our  qualified  personnel  and  our 


security  will  be  lessened.  I  am  glad 
that  in  working  with  the  Department 
of  the  Army  the  leadership  at  Fort 
Bliss,  and  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Services,  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  the  personnel  at 
Fort  Bliss. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Loeffler]. 

Mr.  LOEFTLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
salute  my  chairman  and  my  ranking 
member  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  for  their  hard  work  and 
dedication  on  behalf  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  truly  a  bipartisan  effort, 
hammered  out  in  a  reasonable,  respon- 
sible way.  and  I.  for  one.  would  like  to 
thank  both  of  these  gentlemen— as 
well  as  my  colleagues  on  the  sut)com- 
mittee  and  the  committee— for  a  job 
well  done. 

Recommendations  by  the  committee 
total  $8,383,717,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing. While  the  bill  falls  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion below  the  DOD  request.  I  believe 
the  projects  and  priorities  set  forth  in 
this  bill  meet  the  basic  needs  of  our 
Nation's  defense  facilities  while  stay- 
ing within  budgetary  constraints. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee's foresight  in  providing  $1  mil- 
lion to  set  in  motion  the  Navy's  home- 
port  program.  Funds  in  this  bill  for 
homeport  community  impact  planning 
will  be  used  to  assess  the  impact  on 
jobs,  economic  and  construction 
growth,  schools  and  municipal  services 
in  Texas  and  other  Gulf  Coast  com- 
munities which  will  serve  as  home- 
ports  for  the  Navy's  ships  under  this 
program.  It's  an  important  first  step, 
one  which  signals  to  the  homeport 
communities  that  this  long-awaited 
program  is  finally  underway. 

I  also  commend  the  committee  for 
including  report  language  urging  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Army 
to  proceed  rapidly  with  construction 
of  a  new  hospital  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  in  San  Antonio.  A 
design  contract  for  the  new  hospital 
was  let  this  past  summer,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  experience  no  further 
delays  in  building  this  critically 
needed  facility.  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center  is  a  well-respected  medical  in- 
stitution, with  a  regional  burn  center 
and  a  medical  teaching  facility  known 
far  and  wide.  However,  the  existing  fa- 
cility is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  military  personnel 
and  dependents  who  are  served  there. 
Structures  are  dilapidated,  and  pa- 
tients have  to  be  shuttled  between 
buildings  by  ambulance.  Our  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  de- 
serve better  than  that,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  recognized  that  the  time  is 
long  overdue  for  a  replacement  hospi- 
tal at  Brooke.  The  language  in  this  bill 


simply  tells  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  eyes  of  Congress  are 
upon  them— to  make  sure  that  DOD 
lives  up  to  its  commitment  with  regard 
to  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center. 

The  committee  also  reprogrammed 
military  construction  funds  in  order  to 
move  forward  with  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  C-5  maintenance  hanger 
at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  in  San  Anto- 
nio. Currently.  C-5.  transport  aircraft 
based  at  Kelly  must  be  ferried  to 
Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  California  for 
maintenance,  which  is  not  only  costly 
but  also  damages  our  Nation's  airlift 
readiness  should  a  national  emergency 
arise.  The  new  hanger  will  remedy  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of 
the  fiscal  year  1986  military  construc- 
tion appropriation.  It  provides  the 
bricks  and  mortar  which  support  our 
Nation's  men  and  women  in  uniform. 
It  is  our  military  personnel— not  weap- 
ons—which form  the  heart  and  soul  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  If  we  expect  to 
keep  our  national  defense  second  to 
none,  we  must  constantly  upgrade  and 
modernize  not  only  our  weapons,  but 
the  military  facilities  used  by  the 
people  who  defend  our  Nation. 

The  fund?  in  this  bill  will  pay  for 
the  airstrips,  the  control  towers,  stor- 
age facilities,  computer  centers,  test- 
ing facilities  and  other  necessary  com- 
ponents of  a  strong  and  solid  national 
defense,  but  they  will  also  pay  for  up- 
grading living  facilities,  for  day  care 
centers,  and  for  other  facilities  that 
are  also  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
those  whom  we  ask  to  defend  America. 
I  believe  the  committee  has  met  these 
needs  in  a  responsible  bill  which  stays 
within  budgetary  confines,  and  I  again 
urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HEFNEP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  is  a  quality  bill,  it  is  a 
bill  that  is  good  for  our  military.  It  is  a 
bill  tha,.  is  good  for  our  effort  to  con- 
trol the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

The  quality  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  in  large  measurr-  directly  due 
to  the  excellent  leadership  of  our  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hefner]. 
Our  chairman  works  very  hi^rd  to 
insure  that  the  issues  coming  before 
us  in  the  subcommittee  are  thorough- 
ly and  objectively  considered.  He  deals 
fairly  with  each  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, to  insure  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  i.-.su-s  and 
debate  the  questions  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  new  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee this  year,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards].  He  rose  to 
this  position  with  a  challenging  exam- 
ple of  excellence  provided  by  his  im- 
mediate   predecessor,    the    gentleman 


from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula]  who  has  gone 
on  to  another  strenuous  responsibility 
within  our  committee.  Our  ranking  mi- 
nority member  has  been  a  strong  and 
cooperative  partner  with  our  chairman 
and  has  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  our  subcommittee. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some 
other  people  who  work  on  this  bill 
who  deserve  recognition.  They  are  our 
staff.  Without  the  long  hours  of 
knowledgeable  and  dedicated  effort  we 
would  not  be  able  to  bring  to  you 
today  the  quality  product  we  have 
brought. 

The  bill  which  our  committee  brings 
for  your  consideration  today  totals 
$8.3  billion.  That  is  $1.9  billion  below 
the  budget  request.  In  evaluating  the 
funding  totals  we  are  recommending 
to  you,  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that: 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  budget 
requests  for  military  construction  and 
family  housing  projects  have  increased 
more  than  250  percent. 

The  request  our  committee  consid- 
ered this  year  was  24  percent  higher 
than  the  amount  provided  for  1985. 

The  funding  in  this  bill  reflects  a 
similar  level  of  funding  that  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  funding  in  this  bill  is  $14.3  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  resolution 
target. 

There  is  no  question  that  military 
construction  and  military  family  hous- 
ing projects  are  necessary  and  that 
more  are  needed.  But.  in  this  era  of 
enormous  budget  deficits  and  severe 
constraints  on  spending,  tough  deci- 
sions have  to  be  made.  Our  committee 
has  made  tough  decisions  in  this  bill. 

We  have  made  recommendations 
aimed  at  keeping  the  costs  of  projects 
within  a  reasonable  range.  We  have 
made  decisions  against  recorrunending 
nice-to-have  projects  because  the 
budget  constraints  under  which  we 
worked  demanded  them. 

We  have  made  recommendations  for 
reductions  in  proposed  military  con- 
struction investments  at  overseas 
bases.  They  come  also  from  budget 
constraints.  But,  even  more,  they  come 
from  our  long-standing  belief  that  our 
allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization [NATO]  and  Japan,  par- 
ticularly, have  failed  and  continue  to 
fail  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  defending  their  own  interests  and 
those  of  the  free  world. 

The  economies  of  the  NATO  nations 
and  Europe  are  flourishing  and  are 
more  than  healthy  enough  to  make  in- 
creased investments  in  defense— to 
share  the  burden  of  defending  the  free 
world  from  the  aggression  and  threat 
of  aggression  by  totalitarian  govern- 
ments. For  the  Congress  to  continue 
the  generosity  of  the  past  would  be 
wrong. 

It  would  encourage  our  allies  to 
depend  on  an  unwise  degree  on  de- 


fense resources  other  than  their  own. 
It  would  continue  to  reduce  our  ability 
to  make  the  needed,  and.  in  many 
cases,  long  overdue  investments  in  our 
own  military  infrastructure  here  at 
home.  It  would  be  unfair  to  our  Ameri- 
can citizens— to  our  people  who  bear 
the  double  burden  of  defending  the 
national  interests  of  our  allies  while 
losing  their  jobs  to  the  imports  from 
those  foreign  nations  who  have  made 
their  economies  strong  with  the 
money  thev  saved  because  the  U.S. 
carried  an  inequitable  share  of  the  de- 
fense burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  funds  in 
this  bill  for  military  construction 
projects  in  Central  America.  But.  our 
subcommittee  continues  to  be  deeply 
concerned  about  the  construction  in- 
vestments the  Department  of  Defense 
is  making  in  that  region,  particularly 
in  Honduras.  And,  we  continue  to  be 
concerned  about  the  method  DOD  is 
using  to  make  these  investments. 

Our  committee  does  not,  and  has 
told  DOD  repeatedly  that  it  does  not, 
oppose  necessary  and  useful  training 
exercises  in  Central  America.  I  l)elieve 
that  such  exercises  are  essential  to  the 
readiness  level  of  our  troops.  And,  I 
have  said  that  I  believe  the  training 
experience  our  forces  have  gained  in 
working  with  our  Honduran  allies  has 
been  useful. 

Time  and  again,  our  subcommittee, 
as  a  subcommittee,  and  as  individual 
members,  have  asked  DOD  to  come  to 
the  Congress  and  give  us  the  facts 
about  what  it  is  doing  in  Honduras. 
We  have  asked  for  all  the  factual  in- 
formation we  may  need  to  make  deci- 
sions on  construction  projects  that 
have  been,  or  may  need  to  be,  carried 
out  in  Honduras. 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill  de- 
tails substantial  information  on  what 
has  occurred  in  Honduras  since  we  laist 
were  on  this  floor  with  a  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill.  So,  I 
won't  go  into  detail.  That  is  available 
for  all  interested  members  to  study. 

What  the  information  says,  is  that 
DOD  has  not  been  frank  with  our 
committee. 

The  construction  cost  figures  which 
DOD  has  provided  for  projects  in  Hon- 
duras have  been  incomplete.  The  De- 
partment has  spent  at  least  $1.4  mil- 
lion on  construction  projects  there  in 
the  past  year.  These  investments  have 
provided  substantial  expansion  at  the 
Honduran  Palmerola  Air  Force  Base, 
provided  for  regrading  and  improving 
airstrips  built  during  the  Big  Pine  II 
military  training  exercises,  financed 
well  drilling  operations,  and  road  con- 
struction. 

And.  DODs  own  internal  documents 
indicate  that  master  plans  are  being 
prepared  for  several  bases  in  Honduras 
which  anticipate  a  United  States  pres- 
ence in  that  nation  until  at  least  1990. 
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It  is  our  committees  belief  that  the 
Department  needs  to  clarify  for  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  its  plans  for 
Honduras.  And,  the  Department 
should  request  the  funds  it  needs  for 
construction  related  to  those  plans 
through  the  normal  military  construc- 
tion budget  process. 

In  this  connection,  our  committee 
has  included  in  this  bill  language  re- 
quiring the  Department  to  notify  the 
appropriate  committees  at  least  30 
days  before  undertaking  any  military 
training  exercises  involving  construc- 
tion. Additionally,  we  have  included  a 
provision  amending  current  law  to  re- 
quire that  the  appropriate  committees 
be  provided  notice  of  any  projects  the 
Department  intends  to  fund  through 
its  minor  construction  account. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3327,  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  appropriations  levels  contained 
in  the  bill  arc  below  both  the  fiscal 
year  1985  total  and  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  request  amount  sought  by 
the  administration.  In  addition,  the 
bill  is  in  total  compliance  with  the  au- 
thorization committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  bill  reflects  the  committee's 
growing  concern  over  the  need  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  each  of 
the  individual  services,  to  prioritize 
military  construction  requests  so  that 
only  those  itemo  which  have  a  direct 
impact  on  defense  readiness  and  our 
national  security  will  be  built.  Prioriti- 
zation of  construction  is  the  first  rtep 
in  impressing  upon  DOD  that  they 
will  have  to  rely  less  and  less  on  the 
reprogramming  process  and  follow  the 
normal  appropriations  cycle. 

The  committee  shared  its  concern 
over  the  need  for  our  allies  and  host 
countries  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
share  a  larger  part  of  the  cost  for  mili- 
tary construction  overseas.  Terms  of 
such  cost  sharing  are  contained  in  a 
number  of  treaties  and  agreements. 
We  need  to  be  more  aggressive  during 
negotiations  and  deliberations  on  lease 
arrangements,  basing  modes  and  con- 
struction with  host  countries.  Given 
the  Federal  deficit,  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  be  so  generous  with  host 
countries. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  base 
consolidation  and  the  use  of  alterna- 
tive methods  of  construction,  particu- 
larly prefab  construction,  as  ways,  in 
which  we  could  realize  military  con- 
struction cost  savings.  The  committee 
discussed  in  detail  ways  in  which  base 
consolidation  could  be  achieved  with- 
out jeopardizing  defense  readiness, 
and  ways  in  which  prefab  construction 


could  be  used  where  the  need  for  per- 
manancy  is  not  as  great.  It  never  made 
much  sense  to  me  that,  given  the  ever 
changing  sociopolitical  climate  we  see 
overseas,  we  should  continue  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  military  con- 
struction of  permanent  facilities 
which  we  may  not  have  access  to  sev- 
eral years  down  the  road.  As  Govern- 
ments change,  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  a  situation  where  the  U.S.  military 
presence  is  no  longer  wanted,  nor 
needed,  and  we  would  have  to  vacate 
the  premises,  leaving  permanently 
constructed  facilities  behind.  The  ex- 
amination of  these  cost  savings  meas- 
ures must  be  continued  in  the  future. 

This  bill  shows  our  resolve  to  contin- 
ue modernization  of  our  nuclear  triad. 
in  order  to  maintain  a  viable  deterrent 
in  the  face  of  an  ever-increasing  first- 
strike  offensive  arsenal  now  possessed 
by  the  Soviets:  $53  million  is  provided 
for  construction  of  the  MX-peacekeep- 
er  missile  support  facilities  to  enable 
deployment  of  30  additional  missiles; 
$71.5  million  is  provided  for  construc- 
tion of  B-1  bomber  facilities;  and  addi- 
tional funding  is  made  available  for 
the  necessary  command  and  control 
items  needed  to  enhance  our  strategic 
response  capabilities.  Soviet  heavy 
missiles  possessing  greater  throw- 
weight  and  accuracy  now  put  our  land- 
based  missiles  in  jeopardy.  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  several  layers  of  air  de- 
fense systems,  including  new  advanced 
radar,  place  our  air-based  nuclear  de- 
terent  at  risk.  Only  the  sea-based  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  nuclear  triad  appears 
to  be  safe;  however,  we  should  not 
expect  this  to  be  the  case  for  very 
long.  It  is  crucial  that  we  support  the 
nuclear  force  modernization,  and  build 
the  needed  facilities  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  committee  deferred  funding  for 
second-phase  construction  of  the 
binary  munitions  facility  at  the  Pine 
Bluff,  AR  arsenal  until  Congress  ap- 
proves authorization  for  production  of 
this  chemical  component,  I  ask  that 
Congress  move  quickly  to  approve 
such  production.  The  Soviets  have  far 
surpassed  us  in  production  of  chemical 
munitions,  and  are  currently  employ- 
ing such  weapons  in  both  Afghanistan 
and  Cambodia  against  freedom  fight 
ers  in  those  countries. 

Force  projection  around  the  world  is 
critical  in  responding  to  the  aggression 
and  expansionism  that  historically  has 
been  exhibited  by  practitioners  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrine.  Facility  im- 
provements for  enhancing  force  pro- 
jection readiness  are  funded  for  bases 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Central  America, 
and  the  Caribbean.  These  areas  are  of 
critical  importance  from  oil-supp;y 
and  sea  lane  access  standpoints,  up- 
grading of  the  facilities  in  these  areas 
of  the  world  is  a  must. 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  need  for 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  tho.se 
men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces: 


$3  billion  Is  provided  for  military 
family  housing.  Improvements  to  med- 
ical, dining,  educational,  and  day  care 
facilities  are  provided  for  aLso. 

This  military  construction  bill  is  fis- 
cally sound.  I  feel  that  H  R.  3327  pro- 
vides for  strategic  and  tactical  readi- 
ness, it  enhances  our  force  projections 
capabilities,  it  eliminates  projects 
having  'low  operational  utility.  "  and  it 
provides  funding  for  improvement  or 
construction  of  items  tiiat  embellish 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  service  mem- 
bers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3327. 

D  1355 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Rose). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  want  to  thar':  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  especially 
for  his  hard  work  in  helping  us  meet 
the  needs  of  a  very  important  military 
base  in  my  district  of  Fort  Bragg  and 
the  adjoining  air  base  at  Pope  Air 
Force  Base. 

At  Fort  Bragg  we  have  the  18th  Air- 
borne Corps.  And  in  that  is  the  82d 
Airborne  Division.  Fort  Bragg  is  the 
home  of  the  82d.  The  82d  Airborne  Di- 
vision throughout  the  history  of  its 
existence  has  played  a  major  role  in 
protecting  freedom  around  the  world. 
The  82d  Airborne  Division  was  the 
fighting  force  that  went  in  and  so  suc- 
cessfully made  us  all  proud  of  our 
armed  services  in  Grenada.  Fort  Bragg 
Is  taking  on  new  and  more  important 
responsibilities  every  year  as  the  role 
of  our  air  mobile  forces  becomes  more 
important  all  across  the  globe. 

There  is  about  $68  million  in  this 
legislation  for  Fort  Bragg.  There  is  not 
that  amount,  but  an  equally  large 
amount,  for  Pope  Air  Force  Base. 
These  moneys  will  ensure  that  Fort 
Bragg  and  Pope  Air  Force  Base  can 
continue  with  their  readiness  role  in 
an  area  that  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Bill  Hefner,  as  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  being  a  North  Caro- 
linian, understands  that  need  and,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done.  You  have  helped 
North  Carolina  a  great  deal.  You  may 
have  done  more  directly  for  some 
other  districts  than  your  own.  but  you 
certainly  kept  a  large  part  of  the 
fighting  force  of  America  adequate  to 
do  its  job.  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  yield  5  mmutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Lowery]. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  3327.  making  appropriations  for 


military    construction    in    fiscal    year 
1986. 

This  is  my  first  year  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  it  has  been  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee 
under  the  able  leadership  of  our  chair- 
man the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  our  ranking  Republican 
member  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. In  addition.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  staff  for  its 
professional  and  bipartisan  conduct 
throughout  the  many  hearings,  repro- 
gramming requests  and  markup  ses- 
sions held  over  the  past  10  months. 

This  bill  is  not  only  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, but  provides  important  incentives 
for  military  reforms  regarding  repro- 
gramming. multiyear  budgeting  and 
base  consolidation.  As  previously 
stated  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  committee 
has  brought  to  the  House  a  bill  nearly 
$2  billion  below  the  administration  re- 
quest level.  Bringing  H.R.  3327  down 
to  approximately  last  years  level  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  effort,  compro- 
mise, and  responsibility. 

While  I  understand  some  Members 
may  offer  amendments  adding  various 
projects.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  re- 
frain from  overriding  committee-set 
priorities.  The  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, indeed  the  entire  subcommittee 
membership,  have  displayed  restraint 
In  deliberations  over  this  bill.  The  end 
product  is  sound  and  worthy  of  your 
unequivocal  support. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  GlickmanI. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  distin- 
guished chairman  in  a  colloquy  con- 
cerning the  proposed  beddown  of  the 
B-1  bomber  at  McConnell  AFB,  KS.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  $71.5  million 
has  been  included  in  this  bill  to  fund 
the  initial  facilities  for  the  B-1  bed- 
down  at  McConnell  AFB  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  certify  that  McConnell  AFB  is  a 
viable  location  for  this  beddown. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  gentleman  is  well  aware  that 
during  deliberations  on  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  in  the 
other  body,  the  issue  of  McConnell 
AFB  being  on  a  national  list  of  base 
closures  caused  some  concern  over  the 
Department's  intentions  in  locating 
this  mission  at  McConnell  AF^.  The 
committee  endorses  the  beddown  of 
the  B-1  at  McConnell  and  has  provid- 
ed all  the  funds  requested. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  McConnell  AFB  was  in- 
cluded on  this  so-called  national  list, 
because  of  its  present  mission.  The  Air 
Force  has  clearly  justified  the  need  for 
four  B-1  bases  In  the  central  region  of 
the  United  States  and  McConnell  AFB 


was  chosen  as  one  of  the  four  loca- 
tions after  a  rigorous  review  of  all  ex- 
isting Air  Force  bases. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  military 
construction  bill  includes  the  $71.5 
million  requested  for  the  B-1  base  on 
the  condition  that  the  Air  Force  rever- 
ify  the  location  for  this  beddown.  The 
Air  Force  has  already  made  clear  pub- 
licly their  intention  to  use  McConnell 
as  a  B- IB  base.  The  Air  Force  fully  in- 
tends to  endorse  McConnell  AFB  for 
this  mission  and  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man to  make  note  of  this. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  As  I  stated,  the  com- 
mittee endorses  the  beddown  at  the  B- 
1  at  McConnell  AFB  and  would  expect 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
notify  us  of  its  viability  soon  after  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  ask  the  chairman  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions and  engage  him  in  a  colloquy. 
First,  I  want  to  commend  him  and  the 
subcommittee  for  the  work  they  have 
done  here.  One  of  the  areas  I  have  fo- 
cused on  is  the  issue  of  quality  of  life 
for  those  who  have  families  in  the 
military  and  particularly  focusing  on 
the  need  for  adequate  housing.  This 
has  been  a  particular  problem  in  my 
area  where,  at  Fort  Ord.  we  have  some 
2,500  military  personnel  who  are  still 
waiting  in  line  for  adequate  military 
housing. 

The  authorization  bill  that  was 
adopted  yesterday  recognized  the  need 
and  approved  a  number  of  requests  to 
provide  additional  housing.  The  appro- 
priations bill  has  also  done  a  very  good 
job  in  this  area  within  the  constraints, 
obviously,  of  the  budget.  But  I  did 
want  to  ask  questions  regarding  two 
elements.  One  was  the  600  units  that 
are  provided  for  at  Ford  Ord.  There  is 
a  reduced  amount  contained  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  I  understand 
that  there  was  a  formula  that  was  ap- 
plied to  all  housing  units  across  the 
board  on  a  national  basis.  My  question 
to  the  chairman  would  be:  What  was 
the  basis  for  that  formula?  And  is  this 
in  any  way  intended  to  reduce  the 
number  of  units  that  should  be  built? 
Mr.  HEFNER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  made  cuts  across  the 
board,  and  we  did  not  reduce  the 
number  of  units  because  we  recognize 
the  need.  What  we  did  was  to  reduce 
the  cost  per  unit,  and  we  did  not  do 
this  lightly.  We  made  checks  all  over 
the  country  to  make  sure  we  were  in 
the  ball  park.  We  reduced  the  cost  to 
$66,500  per  unit,  which  Is  what  we  con- 
sider as  adequate  for  these  houses. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  So  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion in  terms  of  the  number  of  units? 
Mr.  HEFNER.  There  is  no  reduction 
in  the  number  of  units. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Let  me  ask  one  additional  question:  I 
also  understand  that  with  regard  to 
academic  buildings,  these  received  a 
lower  priority.  That  is  understandable, 
considering  the  other  priorities  that 
you  were  dealing  with  in  terms  of  the 
overall  budget.  One  of  the  areas  in- 
volved an  academic  building  at  the 
Navy  Postgraduate  School,  which  is 
required  and  needed  because  of  space 
needs,  as  well  as  to  focus  additional  at- 
tention on  both  oceanography  and  me- 
teorological studies. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  would 
be:  If  the  Senate  did  include  that  in 
their  appropriations  bill,  would  you 
give  consideration  to  retaining  that? 
And  should  it  not  be  included  in  the 
Senate  bill,  would  you  give  serious 
consideration  to  funding  that  building 
next  year? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Well,  this  is  one  of 
the  areas  we  had  to  look  at  to  priori- 
tize, as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
having  served  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  all  these  years,  and  we  deferred 
it  without  prejudice.  We  would  cer- 
tainly be  happy  to  take  it  into  consid- 
eration when  we  go  to  conference,  and 
if  it  does  not  materialize  there,  we 
would  certainly  take  it  under  consider- 
ation at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  military  construction  for 
housing  for  our  militar^  families  that  is 
contained  in  the  Mililar>  t  onstruction  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986.  As 
my  colleagues  well  know.  I  have  spent  a 
%ooA  deal  of  time  trying  to  draw  attention 
to  the  Inadequate  and.  sometimes,  sub- 
standard houHlnK  for  our  military  person- 
nel and  their  dependents. 

Yesterday,  this  body  passed  the  military 
construction  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  This  act  conUined  $3.3  billion  for 
family  housing  projects.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  all  rightly  concerned  with  bringing  all 
areas  of  our  budget  under  control,  the 
House  recognized  the  Importance  of  these 
projects  and  provided  almost  $20  billion 
more  for  this  account  than  had  been  re- 
quested bv  the  President.  These  projects 
are  important.  .\nd  they  are  important  be- 
cause they  are  investments  in  our  military 
personnel,  and.  therefore,  in  our  Nation's 
security. 

The  funds  requested  for  construction  of 
housing  will  provide  for  600  units  of  hous- 
ing at  Fort  Ord,  CA.  and  the  upgrading  of 
almost  600  more  units  that  have  been 
found  by  the  Army  to  be  "substandard." 
Think  of  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some 
of  our  military  personnel  live  in  "substand- 
ard" housing— but  not  for  long.  This 
money  will  also  provide  for  70  mobile  home 
spaces  at  Ford  Ord— a  post  where  2..i00 
families  are  currently  on  waiting  list  for 
on-post  housing. 

Plans  also  call  for  the  constructi<m  of 
barracks   for  enlisted    personnel   that   will 
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house  nearly  1,000  individi'aU,  at  a  cost  of 
$23  million.  The  averafce  wait  for  on-poat 
houNin)^  at  Fort  Ord  i*  5  to  7  monthH.  VotX 
Ord  has  recently  awarded  a  contract  to  a 
local  construction  firm  that  will  provide 
more  than  200  mobile  home  spaces  for  mili- 
tary personnel.  At  a  post  where  the  housing 
situation  has  been  critical,  there  is  now 
hope. 

These  construction  plans  will  mean  a 
frreat  deal  to  an  estimated  2,.'>00  military 
families  at  Fort  Ord  alone.  And  yet  the 
total  price  tax  is  $75  millions-only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  Depa-tment 
of  Defense  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  And  that  is  at  Fort  Ord  alone. 

.Military  housing  construction  plans  span 
the  country,  reaching  from  Fort  Bragg,  NC, 
to  El  Toro,  CA.  The  military  housing  plans 
reach  across  the  seas  to  The  Netherlands 
and  West  (iermany,  as  well.  And  we  can  do 
all  this,  and  virtually  change  the  lives  of  an 
estimated  3,570  perso.is  with  only  3  percent 
of  th^  total  defense  appropriation. 

While  family  housing  is  certainly  the 
most  visible  component  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation,  it  is  not  the  only 
issue  that  I  would  like  to  address  ttiday,  be- 
cause military  construction  can  take  many 
forms,  other  than  military  hoMsing.  I  am 
talking  about  the  construction  plans  for 
military  facilities  such  as  Fort  Hunter  Lig- 
gett, the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  and  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  as  well  as  Fort 
Ord — facilities  which  have  been  able  to 
contribute  so  much  to  our  national  security 
and  defensive  capabilities.  But  facilities 
which  are  also  i.i  desperate  need  of  expan- 
sion, or  upgrading,  in  order  to  continue  to 
perform  these  valuable  functions  to  their 
full  potential. 

Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  for  example,  has 
asked  for  $11..  million  for  the  construction 
of  a  multipurpose  range  complex  and  a 
technical  documentation  facility.  The 
House  approved  these  funding  requests  yes- 
terday as  part  of  the  military  construct.'on 
authorization.  In  addition,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  recognizing  the 
value  of  these  projects,  has  recommended 
fuil  funding  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest. For  the  Presidio  of  .Monterey,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  set  aside  $2.65 
million  for  the  construction  of  a  military 
personnel  administration  center.  This 
center  is  required  to  provide  a  consolidated 
Army/USAF  center  together  with  adminis- 
tration headquarters  for  Army/Navy/Air 
Force/Marine  Corps  contingents  at  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute.  The  Department 
of  Defense  concluded  in  a  recent  study  that 
the  failure  to  provide  this  center  would 
result  in  a  growing  inefficiency  in  oper- 
ation at  the  Presidio.  Again,  the  House  ap- 
proved this  request  yesterday  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recommended 
full  funding. 

The  Army  has  asked  for  $3  million  to  be 
spent  on  an  energy  monitoring  and  control 
system,  a  medical  supply  warehouse,  and 
an  operations  building  at  Fort  Ord.  The  op- 
erations building  is  needed  to  provide  an 
operational  facility  for  the  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation District  Headquarters  at  Fort  Ord. 
Current  investigations  are  conducted  out  of 


a  substandard  and  deteriorating  temporary 
facility  that  was  constructed  in  1941.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  determined  that 
the  building  is  not  suitable  for  modifica- 
tion, and  the  House  approved  this  request 
yesterday  in  full.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, again,  has  recommended  full  fund- 
ing for  construction  of  this  new  facility. 

I  support  these  construction  projects  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  must  address  these 
housing  and  facility  inadequacies  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  attract  the  best  and  the 
brightest  of  our  Nation's  young  people  to 
military  service.  It  is  incomprehensible, 
after  all,  that  in  the  strongest  and  richest 
Nation  on  Farth  some  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel are  forceU  to  live  in  a  substandard 
housing  unit  that  was  built  as  a  temporary 
facility  prior  to  World  War  II.  Why  are 
families  of  military  personnel  forced  to 
separate,  or  squeeze  a  family  of  5  into  a 
camping  trailer  in  a  campground  along 
with  30  other  families  that  has  only  one 
hot  shower?  There  is  no  reason  for  this  sit- 
uation. But  there  is  a  solution.  And  that  so- 
lution will  cost  less  than  the  price  of  2  F- 
1  (A  Tomcat  aircraft — and  the  Navy  has  re- 
quested 18  of  these  aircraft  for  the  next 
fiscal  yea~  alone. 

in  examining  the  important  issue  of  our 
national  defense.  I  believe  it  essential  that 
we  iiot  overlook  that  element  of  our  mili- 
tary that  is  most  vulnerable  and  mcst  in 
need  of  our  assistance — the  human  ele- 
ment. We  can,  after  all.  talk  until  we  are 
blue  in  the  face  about  weapons  systems  and 
strategic  superiority  or  inferiority,  but  it 
does  not  mean  a  thing  unless  we  address 
needs  of  our  military  personnel  in  housing 
and  facilities. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  begun  to 
recognize  these  needs.  The  military  con- 
truction  authorization  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  this  body  yesterday,  is  an  indica- 
tion that  there  is  hope  for  our  military  per- 
sonnel. The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
forwarded  a  balanced  proposal  that  re- 
sponds to  both  our  fiscal  concerns  and  the 
needs  of  housing  and  providing  adequate 
facilities  for  our  military  personnel.  I  urge 
this  bodv  to  accept  that  proposal. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner]  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]  and  the 
other  subcommittee  members  for  the 
work  they  have  done  on  this  bill.  I  will 
support  it.  However,  there  are  certain 
areas  of  the  bill  that  I  am  worried 
about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  most  cases,  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  ask  for 
enough  funds  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  request,  and  I  use 
this   example:    On   the   military   con- 


struction authorization  bill,  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  money  requested  on 
military  construction  authorization 
would  go  to  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard.  H  my  figures  are  right,  under 
the  appropriations  military  construc- 
tion bill,  there  is  only  2.2  percent  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  out  of  well  over  $8 
billion  on  military  construction  for  ap- 
propriations and  about  $9  billion  for 
military  construction  under  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

So  my  point  is  in  the  Army,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  50  percent  of  all  the 
combat  missions,  yet  they  are  getting 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  military  con- 
struction funds.  That  is  Just  not  right. 
Air  Force,  about  30  percent  of  their 
combat  missions  are  in  the  Air  Guard 
and  in  the  Air  Reserve  and  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  they  get  l^ss  than  5 
percent  of  the  military  construction. 

D  1410 

I  had  two  Items  In  here  that  were  re- 
quested by  the  Enlisted  Naval  Reserve, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
what  happened  to  the  appropriations 
that  we  had  requested  for  two  enlisted 
quarters  for  naval  reservists,  one  at 
Glenview,  IL,  and  one  at  Dallas,  TX. 
The  only  thing  that  enlisted  nava'  per- 
sonnel asked  for:  two  little,  old  bar- 
racks. These  barracks  were  left  out  of 
this  bill. 

I  see  the  chairman  standing  up  and  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  help.  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
deference  to  the  chairman.  But  what 
happened? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse [Mr.  Hefner]. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  we  do  have  a  strict  rule  in 
tne  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
detect  a  little  sarcasm:  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  right  considering  the  need. 
We  have  an  absolute  rule  that  we 
adopted  that  we  do  not  appropriate 
any  money  for  any  building  unless  it  is 
35  percent  designed. 

We  did  not  know  that  this  could  be 
site  adapted  because  we  were  not  told 
that.  So  the  only  thing  we  can  go  by 
are  the  rules  that  we  adopt  in  the 
committee.  That  is  the  reason  that  we 
did  not  fund  the  $10  million  for  the 
barracks.  It  was  certainly  nothing  that 
we  did  intentionally.  It  was  just  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  fit  within  our  crite- 
ria. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  was  not  trying 
to  be  sarcastic  I  know  better  than 
taking  on  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  was  just  kidding, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  hope  if 
these  enlisted  barracks  are  included  in 
the  Senate  appropriation  bill  that  the 
House  would  consider  this  request. 
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The  other  area  was  that  in  our  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  that 
we  added  $40  million  to  the  budget  re- 
quests of  $18  million,  which  made  a 
total  of  $58  million  which  passed  yes- 
terday in  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization. That  would  help  to  bring 
down  a  backlog  of  $175  million  for 
military  construction  on  small 
projects.  I  notice  that  the  gentleman 
has  only  appropriated  I  believe  $20 
million  instead  of  the  $58  million  that 
is  in  the  authorization,  the  military 
construction  bill.  Could  the  gentleman 
comment  on  this? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  say  that  again,  we  ap- 
propriated $20  million  for  the  Guard 
in  the  minor  construction  account 
which  is  actually  an  increase  of  about 
a  little  over  $1  million  above  the 
amount  requested,  due  to  the  overall 
budget  constraints,  and  the  need  to 
reduce  the  Department's  request  by 
$1.9  billion.  We  reduced  all  other 
minoi  construction  accounts  in  the  bill 
by  one-third;  this,  for  the  National 
Guard  is  an  exception.  We  did  this  be- 
cause we  realized  the  need  of  the 
Guard. 

We  funded  99  percent  of  the  Army 
National  Guards  request  which  is 
more  than  any  other  account  in  the 
bill.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  would  certainly  take  these  items 
under  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  aaditional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman.  Did  he  say  99  percent 
of  what  account? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  HEFNER  The  administration 
requested  $18.9  million  for  this  ac- 
count, for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
minor  construction.  We  provided  an 
increase  to  that  amount.  We  added 
$1,083,000  to  the  account.  What  I  was 
saying  is  that  we  approved  99  percent 
of  the  Army  National  Guard's  total  re- 
quest, and  that  is  more  than  we  did  for 
any  other  account. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate 
that  and  I  am  going  to  support  the 
bill.  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  ligures  and  what  I  quoted  is 
correct.  We  are  turning  over  missions 
to  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard. 
They  do  need  more  construction  funds 
for  simulators,  for  better  ways  to 
train.  I  am  just  trying  to  make  a  point 
here  today.  I  hope  in  the  near  future 
when  we  get  this  massive  amount  of 
funds  coming  over  from  the  Defense 
Department  that  more  of  them  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  for  construction  in  pro- 


portion to  the  military  combat  mis- 
sions they  have. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  had  occa- 
sion, when  we  were  discussing  the  au- 
thorization legislation  to  address  the 
issue  of  the  proposed  Navy  homeport 
in  Staten  Island.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  issue  today 
other  than  to  say  that  I  do  think  that 
placing  that  homeport  in  the  most 
densely  populated  area  with  nuclear 
weapons  on  those  ships  is  really  play- 
ing Russian  roulette  with  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  the  New  York  area. 

I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to 
budgetary  comments  and  consider- 
ation. I  have  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  their  statement  that  in 
fact  they  had  brought  this  bill  in  $1.9 
billion  below  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  I  applaud  them  for  it.  I 
know  the  tremendous  budget  deficit 
that  we  are  running  and  how  the  De- 
fense Department  seems  to  be  getting 
a  share  which  most  people  think  has 
been  too  much. 

I  do  think  that  they  overlooked  this 
item,  this  one  item  from  the  rigorous, 
no-exceptions  rule  that  they  applied. 
The  Defense  Department,  the  Navy 
had  requested  an  amount  on  page  94 
of  the  report  of  $6,860,000  for  land  ac- 
quisition and  site  improvements.  The 
subcommittee  had  thrust  upon  the 
Navy  an  additional  $65,400,000  for  bar- 
racks and  mess  halls  and  berthing 
piers  and  bulkheads.  It  is  money  that 
could  not  possibly  be  spent  in  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  There  is  still  a  sup- 
plemental environmental  impact  state- 
ment that  has  to  be  done. 

The  Defense  Department  is  doing 
studies  as  to  the  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  somebody  will  move  to 
strike  that.  I  will  not.  but  I  hope  that 
somebody  does. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Molin- 

ARl]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
respond  to  one  statement  made  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 
That  was  the  issue  of  homeporting  in 
populated  areas. 

When  we  talk  about  New  York  City 
as  being  an  area  of  heavy  population, 
that  is  true.  But  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  many  other 
sister  cities  throughout  this  country 
are  being  asked  to  do  the  very  same 
thing:  cities  such  as  Galveston,  San 
Francisco,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans, 
not    to    mention    those   that    already 


have  large  numbers  of  ships  like  Nor- 
folk. San  Diego,  and  Charleston,  SC. 

It  is  an  issue  where  we  are  asked  to 
share  in  the  national  risk,  and  1  think 
it  is  something  that  every  good  Ameri- 
can wou'd  want  us  to  do.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  HEFTfER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  that  he  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  served  on  this 
committee.  I  can  attest  to  the  thor- 
ougliTiess  with  which  the  chairman, 
the  members  of  the  committee,  its 
ranking  member,  and  the  staff  review 
the  increasing  costs  providing  military 
construction  for  our  troops,  and  for 
their  dependents,  and  for  all  the 
people  around  the  world  who  depend 
on  the  United  States  for  their  defense. 

I  would  simply  like  to  highlight  the 
fact  that  has  been  mentioned  once  or 
twice  already  and  that  is  that  this  bill 
reduces  the  initirl  request  to  the  ad- 
ministration by  almost  20  percent. 
Almost  $2  billion.  1  he  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  can  be  proud,  as  can 
be  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edwards]  of  the  tightfisted  ap- 
proach that  this  subconunittee  has 
taken  to  its  responsibilities. 

D  1420 

If  you  look  at  the  basis  for  the  re- 
ductions that  have  been  made,  you  can 
find  them  both  in  this  country  and 
overseas,  all  across  the  spectrum, 
tightening  down  on  the  kinds  of  con- 
struction that  are  provided,  eliminat- 
ing projects  of  low  operational  utility, 
such  as  academic  facilities,  recreation 
centers,  indoor  swimming  pools,  muse- 
ums, libraries,  things  of  that  sort, 
which  are  no*  essential  and  which, 
while  they  can  in  some  cases  be  very 
positive  for  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  for  people,  can  also  be 
deferred  as  we  attempt  to  deal  with 
our  ongoing  budget  dilemma,  our  defi- 
cit, and  our  $2  trillion  debt. 

I  would  simply  like  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  chairman  for  the  out- 
standing work  he  has  done,  not  only 
for  this  Member  but,  more  important- 
ly, for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
He  has  certainly  provided  an  example 
to  the  entire  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee as  to  how  we  can  go  about  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  what  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly expensive  military  construc- 
tion appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  advise  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kefner]  has  no 
time    remaining    and    the    gentleman 
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from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  if  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  some  Member  to 
whom  he  wants  me  to  yield  time,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  that  time. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  all  time  has 
expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  other»'ise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  for  military  construction  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 
Military  Construction.  Army 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  installations,  facili- 
ties, and  real  property  for  the  Army  as  cur- 
rently authorized  by  law,  and  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  facilities  in  support  of 
the  functions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
$1,646,152,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1990:  Provided,  That  of  this 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $129,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  study,  planning,  design,  archi- 
tect and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by 
law,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  additional  obligations  are  neces- 
sary for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Military  Construction.  Navy 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  worlis.  naval  installations,  facilities, 
and  real  property  for  the  Navy  as  currently 
authorized  by  law.  including  personnel  in 
the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
and  other  personal  services  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation, 
$1,704,005,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1990:  Provided.  That  of  this 
amount,  not  to  exceed  $129,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  study,  planning,  design,  archi- 
tect and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by 
law,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  additional  obligations  are  neces- 
sary for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Military  Construction,  Air  Force 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  Installations,  facili- 
ties, and  real  property  for  the  Air  Force  as 
currently  authorized  by  law.  $1,600,040,000. 
to"  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1990:  Provided.  That  of  this  amount,  not  to 
exceed  $130,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
study,  planning,  design,  architect  and  engi- 
neer services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
additional  obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 


Military  Construction,  DerENSE  Agencies 
For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  installations,  facilities,  and 
real  property  for  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  as  currently  author- 
ized by  law.  $127,690,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1990:  Provided. 
That  such  amounts  of  this  appropriation  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  be  transferred  to  such  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  avail- 
able for  military  construction  as  he  may 
designate,  to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the 
same  time  period,  as  the  appropriation  or 
fund  to  which  transferred:  Provided  further, 
That  of  the  amount  appropriated,  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000,  shall  be  available  for 
study,  planning,  design,  architect  and  engi- 
neer services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
additional  obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
his  determination  and  the  .-"«sons  therefor. 
Military  Construction,  Army  National 

Guard 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  contributions 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Acts, 

$100,364,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990. 

Military  Construction.  Air  National 

Guard 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  National  Guard,  and  contributions 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Acts. 

$116,400,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990. 

Military  Construction.  Army  Reserve 
For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Acts, 

$61,746,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990. 
Military  Construction.  Naval  Reserve 
For  construction,   acquisition,   expansion, 
rehabilitation,   and   conversion   of   facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title 
10,   United  States  Code,  smd  military  con- 
struction authorization  Acts,  $41,800,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1990. 
Military  Construction,  Air  Force 
Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  Acts, 
$63,073,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990. 

Family  Housing,  Army 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Army  for  construction,  including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 


tension and  alteration  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  including  debt  payment,  leas- 
ing, minor  construction,  principal  and  inter- 
est charges,  and  insurance  premiums,  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  as  follows:  for  Construction 
$252,506,000:  for  Operation  and  mainte 
nance.  $1,167,069,000:  for  debt  payment. 
$16,077,000;  in  all  $1,435,652,000:  Provided. 
That  the  amount  provided  for  construction 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1990. 

Family  Housing,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  construction,  in- 
cluding acquisition,  replacement,  addition, 
expansion,  extension  and  alteration  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  Including  debt 
payment,  leasing,  minor  construction,  prin- 
cipal and  interest  charges,  smd  insurance 
premiums,  as  authorized  by  law.  as  follows: 
for  Construction.  $131,708,000;  for  Oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  $524,270,000.  debt 
payment.  $17,302,000;  inall  $673,280,000: 
Provided.  That  the  amount  provided  for 
roHotruction  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1990. 

Family  Housing,  Air  Force 
For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Air 
Force  for  construction,  including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  Including  debt  payment,  leas- 
ing, minor  construction,  principal  and  Inter- 
est charges,  and  Insurance  premiums,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  as  follows:  for  Construction, 
$172,150,000;  for  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance, $664,361,000;  for  debt  payment. 
$15,305,000;  in  all  $851,816,000  Provided, 
That  the  amount  provided  for  construction 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1990. 

Family  Housing,  Defense  Agencies 
For  exp)enses  of  family  housing  for  the  ac- 
tivities and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments) for  construction.  Including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  leasing,  and  minor  construc- 
tion, as  authorized  by  law.  as  follows:  for 
Construction,  $1,410,000:  for  Operation  and 
maintenance,  $12,890,000;  in  all  $14,300,000: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  provided  for 
construction  shall  remain  available  unill 
September  30.  1990. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  101.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  payments 
under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  for 
work,  where  cost  estimates  exceed  $25,000, 
to  be  performed  within  the  United  States, 
except  Alaska,  without  the  specific  approval 
in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec  102.  Funds  herein  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  construction 
shall  be  available  for  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles. 

Sec  103.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  construction  may 
be  used  for  advances  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, for  the  construction  of  access 
roads  as  authorized  by  section  210  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  when  projects  au- 
thorized therein  are  certified  as  Important 
to  the  national  defense  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Sec.  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  begin  construc- 
tion  of   new    bases   inside   the  continental 


United  States  for  which  specific  appropria- 
tions have  not  been  made. 

Sec  105.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  purchase  of  land 
or  land  easements  in  excess  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  value  as  determined  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  except;  (a)  where 
there  is  a  determination  of  value  by  a  Fed- 
eral court,  or  (b)  purchases  negotiated  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee,  or  (c) 
where  the  estimated  value  is  less  than 
$25,000.  or  (d)  as  otherwise  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Sec  106.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  (1)  acquire  land. 
(2)  provide  for  site  preparation,  or  (3)  install 
utilities  for  any  family  housing,  except 
housing  for  which  funds  have  been  made 
available  In  annual  military  construction  ap- 
propriations Acts. 

Sec.  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  for  miner  construction  may  be 
used  to  transfer  or  relocate  any  activity 
from  one  base  or  installation  to  another, 
without  prior  notification  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations. 

Sec  108.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  pro- 
curement of  steel  for  any  construction 
project  or  activity  for  which  American  steel 
producers,  fabricators,  and  manufacturers 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  com 
pete  for  such  steel  procurement. 

Sec  109.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  for  dredging  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  may  be  used  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  by  foreign  contractors:  Provided. 
That  the  low  responsive  and  responsible  bid 
of  a  United  States  contractor  does  not 
exceed  the  lowest  responsive  and  responsi- 
ble bid  of  a  foreign  contractor  by  greater 
than  20  per  centum. 

Sec.  110.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  con- 
struction or  family  housing  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  pay  real 
property  taxes  in  any  foreign  nation. 

Sec  hi.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation of  an  officer  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  to  reimburse  a  con- 
tractor for  the  employment  of  a  person  for 
work  in  the  continental  United  Slates  by 
any  such  person  if  such  person  is  an  alien 
who  has  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec  112.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro 
priation  under  this  Act  for  any  con-sulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  use.  3109,  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec  113.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  in 
any  way  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  sale, 
lease,  or  rental  of  any  portion  of  land  cur- 
rently identified  as  Fort  DeRussy,  Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii. 

Sec  114.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  initiate  a  new  installation 
overseas  without  prior  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Sec  115.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  F  16  beddown  projects  at 
Misawa,  Japan,  may  be  obligated  or  expend 
ed  unle,ss  there  has  been  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  that  the  ap- 
proved  Government   of   Japan   budget    for 


fiscal  year  1986  includes  projects  associated 
with  the  F-16  beddown  as  an  additive  over 
the  level  of  funding  provided  in  Japanese 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  facilities  improve- 
ment program. 

Sec  116.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  architect 
and  engineer  contracts  estimated  by  the 
Government  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
projects  to  be  accomplished  in  Japan  or  in 
any  NATO  member  country,  unless  such 
contracts  are  awarded  to  United  States 
firms  or  United  States  finns  in  joint  venture 
with  host  nation  firms. 

Sec  117.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  military  construction  in  the 
United  States  territories  and  possessions  in 
the  Pacific  and  on  Kwajalein  Island  may  be 
used  to  award  any  contract  estimated  by  the 
Government  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  a  for- 
eign contractor:  Provided.  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  contract  awards 
for  which  the  lowest  responsive  and  respon- 
sible bid  of  a  United  States  contractor  ex- 
ceeds the  lowest  responsive  and  responsible 
bid  of  a  foreign  contractor  by  greater  than 
20  per  centum. 

Sec  118.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to 
inform  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
plans  and  scope  of  any  proposed  military  ex- 
ercise involving  United  States  personnel  30 
days  prior  to  its  occurring,  if  amounts  ex- 
pended for  construction,  either  temporary, 
or  permanent,  are  anticipated  to  exceed 
$100,000. 

ITRANSFEH  Or  FUNDSl 

Sec  119.  Unexpended  balances  in  the  Mili- 
tary Family  Housing  Management  Account 
established  pursuant  to  section  2831  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  well  as  any  addi- 
tional amounts  which  would  otherwise  be 
transferred  to  the  Military  Family  Housing 
Management  Account  during  fiscal  year 
1986,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appropria- 
tions for  Family  Housing  provided  in  this 
Act,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, based  on  the  sources  from  which  the 
funds  were  derived,  and  shall  be  available 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the  same 
period,  as  the  appropriation  to  which  they 
have  been  transferred. 

Sec  120.  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are 
limited  for  obligation  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDSl 

Sec  121.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  construction  in 
prior  years  are  hereby  made  available  for 
construction  authorized  for  each  such  de- 
partment by  the  authorizations  enacted  into 
law  during  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2860  (a) 
and  (b).  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  122.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  hereby  directed  to  assign  a  military 
design,  construction  and  support  mission  of 
said  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Lltile  Rock 
district  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  en 
large  the  civil  works  boundaries  of  said  dis- 
trict to  include  all  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
exclusive  of  the  lands  and  waters  within  the 
St.  Francis  River  basin  and  east  of  said 
basin  which  shall  remain  in  the  Memphis 
district,  to  designate  the  Little  Rock  district 
as  a  full  service  district  which  includes  re- 
sponsiblliLies  for  finance  and  accounting, 
planning,    design,    construction,    operation 


and  maintenance  and  appropriate  support 
services,  and  to  reassign  said  district  to  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Division.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  in  any 
way  affect  or  change  the  boundaries  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  VIcksburg  district. 

Sec  123.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  convey,  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
United  States  Modern  Pentathalon  Associa- 
tion, a  nonprofit  association  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  all 
equipment  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
currently  used  by  the  United  Slates  Modern 
Pentathalon  Team  for  training  and  competi- 
tion. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1986". 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill? 

If  not,  are  there  any  amendments? 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  HEFNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hefner:  Page 
3,      line      23.      after      law.      strike      out: 
"$127,690,000"  and  insert  "$124,955,000". 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  bring  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill,  H.R, 
3327,  into  conformance  with  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  1409. 

This  amendment  reduces  this  ac- 
count by  a  total  of  $2,735,000.  These 
funds  were  intended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  schools,  one  in  Bermuda 
for  $2,290,000,  and  one  in  Okinawa, 
Japan,  for  $445,000.  which  for  various 
reasons  are  not  ready  for  funding  this 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  in  support  of  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma:  On  page  12.  section  121.  strike 
lines  20  and  21.  insert  the  following  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c); 

(b)  In  General.-IO  U.S.C.  2860  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
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-SEC.  Z»«0.  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"Funds  appropriated  to  a  military  depart 
ment  or  defense  agency  for  a  fiscal  year  for 
military  construction  or  military  family 
houjing  purposes  may  remain  available 
beyond  such  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriation  acts." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  funds 
appropriated  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  99-103. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  chairman,  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  essen- 
tially a  technical  amendment  which 
strikes  a  provision  in  our  bill  repealing 
section  2860  (a)  and  (b)  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  inserts  the 
same  provision  that  was  passed  yester- 
day in  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  as  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered at  that  time.  I  am  introducing 
this  amendment  to  insure  that  we  are 
in  total  conformity  with  the  Authori- 
zation Committee. 

This  is  a  necessary  amendment  as 
part  of  an  initiative  to  reform  and 
oversee  the  actual  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  military  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  subcommittee  chairman 
has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  absolutely  no  problem  with 
the  amendment.  I  strongly  support 
the  concept  and  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  O.  FERES  BY  MR.  THOMAS  OP 
CLIFORNIA 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California:  On  page  3  of  line  4.  after  "there- 
for" insert  ":  Provided  further,  That  of  this 
amount.  S8, 250,000  shall  be  available  for 
land  acquisition  at  China  hake.  California". 

Mr  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  offered 
to  H.R.  3327,  to  provide  for  land  acqui- 
sition in  China  Lake,  CA. 

In  1980.  Congress  authorized  funds 
to  purchase  land  for  two  existing,  low- 
level,  aircraft  approach  corridors  at 
China  Lake  Naval  Weapons  Center. 
These  corridors  are  utilized  by  armed, 
highspeed  aircra't  during  run-in  prior 
to   firing   weapons   at   range   targets. 


There  remains  unacquired,  after  all 
possible  land  trades  have  been  accom- 
plished, 554  acres  owned  by  51  private 
landowners  which  must  be  purchsised 
in  order  to  insure  both  the  safety  of 
these  citizens  and  of  the  operations  of 
the  Weapons  Center. 

It  is  most  important  to  bring  this 
project  to  a  conclusion  because  these 
landowners  have,  for  the  past  5  years, 
been  unable  to  sell,  subdivide,  or  im- 
prove their  property.  Any  further 
delays  will  be  unfair  to  these  people 
and  result  in  increased  costs  to  the 
Government. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  this  proposal  re- 
quires no  increase  in  appropriations. 
Rather,  it  is  being  offered  as  an  offset- 
ting amendment.  The  Navy  would  be 
directed  to  complete  the  acquisition  of 
this  property  with  an  offsetting  gener- 
al reduction  being  made  to  the  budget 
totals  using  available  funds  from 
prior-year  savings. 

For  these  reasons,  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
We  share  the  concern  for  the  land- 
owners, and  especially  want  to  note 
that  we  have  an  offsetting  arrauige- 
ment  and  this  amendment  adds  no 
more  money  to  the  bill.  We  accom- 
plish this  by  increasing  the  general  re- 
duction by  $8,250,000.  We  support  the 
amendment.  We  have  no  objection  to 
it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
there  is  no  additional  money  as  an  off- 
setting arrangement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  also  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern  for  the  affected  land- 
owners, and  because  this  amendment 
has  offsetting  provisions  to  it.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Callfomii.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank  both 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter.  This  is  a  needed 
purchase.  It  is  something  that  is  long 
overdue,  and  the  arrangement  that 
has  been  provided  here  is.  I  think,  the 
most  equitable  settlement  of  the 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

The  amenr'ment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  SKELTON 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton:  On 
page  4,  line  18.  strike  $100,364,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,363,000". 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
cently, approximately  a  year  ago,  the 
National  Guard's  35th  Division  was  re- 
activated with  its  headquarters  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  KS,  and  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  involved  will  have  what  the 
military  calls  Discom  headquarters. 
The  State  of  Missouri  is  involved  with 
the  35th  Division,  and  its  Discom 
headquarters  will  be  at  Lexington  and 
Jefferson  City.  MO. 

We  were  not  in  position  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priations to  make  a  request.  However, 
at  this  time  such  request  is  in  the 
offing  because  yesterday  this  was  au- 
thorized by  the  military  construction 
bill,  and  today  I  seek  appropriation  for 
that. 

This  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered, Mr.  Chairman,  follows  the 
guidelines  that  this  chairman  has  es- 
tablished to  offset  any  amendments 
within  reductions  in  the  same  amount. 
My  amendment,  while  it  reduces  the 
budget  authority  for  the  Army  Nation- 
al Guard  by  $1,000.  does  appropriate 
$2,186,000  for  the  two  armories,  one  at 
Lexington.  MO  and  one  at  Jefferson 
City.  MO.  The  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  offset  the  increase  by  in- 
creasing the  general  reduction  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  account  by 
$2,187,000. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  RICHARDSON  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton:  On 
page  4.  line  18.  strike  out  $100,363,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,362,000 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  amendment  I  am  offering  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen].  It  is  an 
amendment  that  reflects  a  successful 
amendment  that  was  adopted  yester- 
day in  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  fol- 
lows the  guidelines  established  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee,  to  offset  any  amend- 
ments with  reductions  withir  the  same 
account.  My  amendment,  while  it  re- 
duces budget  authority  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  account  by  $1,000.  ap- 
propriates    $755,000     for     an     Army 


armory  to  be  constructed  in  Hobbs. 
NM.  The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  to 
offset  the  increase  by  increasing  the 
general  reduction  in  the  Army  Nation- 
al Guard  account  $756,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  has  been  worked  out.  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  absolutely  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  I 
would  state  that  it  is  done  this  way  be- 
cause of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  with 
the  understanding  that  the  additional 
funds  for  the  armories  must  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Army  National  Guard 
within  the  available  funds.  So  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  objection  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son] to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton].  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California:  Page  3,  line  9.  strike  out 
$1,600,040,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1,585,140,000". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment  to  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  bill  to  delete  $14.9 
million  for  construction  of  an  oper- 
ational antisatellite  [Asat]  lacility. 
The  construction  of  an  operational 
Asat  facility  at  Langley  AFB  in  Virgin- 
ia represents  the  first  operational  con- 
struction for  the  Asat  system. 

It's  a  clear  signal  that  the  adminis- 
tration intends  to  deploy  the  Asat 
system  despite  Congress  explicit  inten- 
tion that  the  adminstration  should  ne- 


gotiate an  Asat  agreement  with  the 
Soviets.  The  appropriations  for  such  a 
facility  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  House  as  indicated  by  this 
body  which  endorsed  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  moratorium  on  Asat  tests 
not  once,  but  twice. 

While  the  test  moratorium  did  not 
prevail  in  conference,  the  certification 
requirement  language  which  did  pre- 
vail clearly  states  that  the  administra- 
tion should  endeavor  "in  good  faith,  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  agreement  with 
the  strictest  possible  limitations  on 
antisatellite  weapor^s  consistent  with 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. " 

Before  appropriating  funds  for  this 
facility,  the  administration  should 
first  abide  by  the  law.  In  his  Asat  cer- 
tification report  to  Congress  on 
August  20.  19P5.  the  President  admit- 
ted that  no  negotiations  on  Asat's  had 
been  pursued,  though  he  did  concede 
that:  "We  will  continue  to  study  possi- 
ble Asat  limitations  in  good 
faith  •  •  •  •  This,  however,  does  not 
respond  to  Congress  mandate. 

I  realize  that  with  the  November 
summit  between  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  on  the  horizon, 
many  of  my  colleagues  hesitate  to  tie 
the  President's  hands.  Nor  would  I. 
But  neither  let  us  delude  ourselves. 
Every  administration  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Republic  has  waved  the 
banner  of  national  security  right  up 
until  the  time  that  they  have  either 
obtained  their  objective  or  reversed 
themselves.  It's  a  time-honored  tradi- 
tion which  requires  from  Congress  a 
healthy  skepticism,  and  a  need  to 
review  all  the  facts. 

This  amendment  in  no  way  affects 
the  Asat  research  and  development 
program.  A  strong  and  vital  research 
and  development  program  maintains 
America's  technological  edge.  Should 
the  administration  proceed  with  Asat 
negotiations,  it  would  still  be  in  a 
strong  bargaining  position. 

Even  if  such  negotiations  should  fail. 
the  need  for  construction  moneys  at 
this  time  is  premature.  Traditionally, 
military  construction  projects  need  ap- 
proximately a  2-year  lead  time.  But 
the  House  yet  again  appears  to  be  pre- 
pared to  support  a  bilateral,  verifiable 
moratorium  on  the  testing  of  Asat 
weapons.  Such  a  moratorium  would 
continue  Asat  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  permit  time  to  negotiate 
limitations  on  this  destablizing  mili- 
tary system.  The  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  has  already  ap- 
proved such  a  proposal,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  House  will  follow  suit. 

At  a  time  of  high  deficit  spending, 
we  snould  not  be  so  wasteful  as  to  ap- 
propriate construction  moneys  for  a 
controversial  system,  the  deployment 
of  which  is  questionable.  It  is  incon- 
sistent to  place  a  moratorium  on  test- 


ing, yet  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  an  operational  facility.  Simply,  the 
$14.C  million  for  the  construction  of 
an  Asat  operational  facility  at  Langley 
AFB  in  Virginia  is  not  needed  at  this 
time.  I  encourage  you  to  support  this 
amendment,  ana  not  be  so  foolhardy 
as  to  place  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  at  the  amendment  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  concur  with  the 
amendment  and  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  Asat 
program,  as  does  I  think  a  majority  of 
our  subcommittee.  But,  it  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  our  sul>committee 
not  to  appropriate  funds  until  they 
are  truly  needed.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  point  that  they  are  not  at 
this  point;  so  based  on  that  informa- 
tion, we  have  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  either. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 

Let  me  just  add  that  I  will  not 
oppose  the  expenditure  of  these  funds 
at  the  appropriate  time,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  little  premature  at  the  present 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Brow:*]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DAVIS 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis:  Page  5. 
line  1,  strike  out  "$116,400,000"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$116,350,000'". 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  provides  for  winterization 
for  one  of  our  country's  four  perma- 
nent air  training  facilities.  For  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  money,  we  can 
convert  Phelps  Collins  Air  National 
Guard  Base  from  a  seasonal  base  into 
a  viable,  year-around  facility. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  from  the  outset 
that  this  project  adds  no  cost  to  the 
military  construction  appropriations 
bill.  The  $1.8  million  cost  will  be  offset 
by  moneys  from  the  account  based  on 
anticipated  savings  from  good  bids 
from  the  Air  National  Guard  military 
construction  projects.  In  total,  this 
amendment  actually  reduces  the  total 
appropriation  level  by  $50,000. 

This  amendment  has  two  major 
points  in  its  favor.  First  and  foremost, 
it  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  our  de- 
fense readiness.  There  are  only  two 
northern  tier  locations  for  air  guard 
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training,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  our  pre- 
cious defense  resources  to  turn  units 
away  from  a  base  in  winter  simply  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  winterized 
dormitories.  This  money  provides  ac- 
commodations for  200  individuals. 

Second,  even  in  the  short  run,  I  be- 
lieve this  $1.8  million  military  con- 
struction project  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly.  If  the  availability  of  Phelps 
Collins  eliminates  the  need  to  send 
units  overseas  as  is  presently  the  prac- 
tice the  winterization  will  pay  for 
itself  when  the  first  unit  stays  home. 
Over  a  period  of  several  years,  this 
project  offers  a  multiple  payback  . 

Members  of  this  body  have  seen  fit 
to  approve  this  project  during  the  au- 
thorization process,  and  I  hope  they 
will  do  the  same  today.  I  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  this  important  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  project  are  offset 
by  a  commensurate  general  reduction 
in  the  Air  National  Guard  account.  We 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARD3  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  does  have 
an  offsetting  provision  and  it  does  not 
increase  the  cost  of  the  bill,  so  we 
have  no  objection  to  't  on  this  side, 
either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ATKINS 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Atkins:  Page 
7,  line  5,  strike  out  ■$172,150,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof    SlBB.aSO.OOO" 

Page  7.  line  6.  strike  out  ■$664,361,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$650.161.000' 

Mr.  ATKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  falls  within  the  guidelines 
of  the  committee.  There  is  an  offset- 
ting feature  of  it.  It  simply  allows  the 
construction  at  Hanscom  Field  in  Bed- 
ford to  proceed  as  had  been  planned 
previously. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
worked  very  closely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Atkins) 
on  this  amendment.  It  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  committee  turned  down  a  re- 
quest for  leEised  housing  at  this  loca- 
tion due  to  the  high  cost  of  the  pro- 
posal. It  was  a  section  801  leasing  re- 
quest. 

We  do,  however,  acknowledge  the 
need  for  the  housing  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment,  based 
on  the  offsets  that  are  contained  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  happy  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Yes,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  echo  what 
the  Chairman  said.  We  had  kind  of  a 
nasty  run-in  with  the  Air  Force  at 
Hanscom  over  the  way  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, but  there  is  a  need  for  hous- 
ing at  that  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  way  the  amendment  is  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Atkins]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BATEMAN 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bateman:  On 
page  2,  line  21.  strike  ■$1,704,005,000  ■  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$1.703,705.000'. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  allow 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  con- 
struct a  Command  and  Control  Center 
for  the  Naval  Space  Command  at 
Dahlgren.  VA. 

In  requesting  that  the  resources  for 
this  facility  be  reinstated,  the  House 
should  consider  that  the  decision  to 
defer  funding  on  this  important 
project  was  based  on  assumptions  set 
forth  in  the  committee's  report  that 
are  both  inaccurate  and  incomplete. 
First,  let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  merely  "defer  "  this  funding. 

This  deferment  was  based  on  the  ap- 
parent belief  of  the  committee  that 
the  Naval  Space  Command  is  staffed 
by  only  46  people.  This  was  true  in 
August  of  last  year,  but  as  this  pro- 
gram has  matured  the  number  of  staff 
has  increased  accordingly.  Today, 
there  are  76  Navy  personnel  alone  on 
staff.  By  February  1986.  there  will  be 
92.  The  proposed  Command  and  Con- 
trol Center  at  Dahlgren.  as  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  passage  yesterday  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  bill,  is  de- 


siqrned  for  the  125  people  expected  to 
be  needed  based  on  the  approved  and 
assigned  mission  requirements  for  the 
Naval  Space  Command.  Tho.se  76  per- 
sonnel on  staff  today  are  occupying 
quarters  adequate  for  46  people. 
Again,  by  early  next  year.  92  people 
will  occupy  these  obviously  cramped 
quarters  which  include  temporary 
office  trailers. 

Additionally,  the  committee  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  a  separate  building 
for  the  Naval  Space  Command  when  a 
unified  Space  Command  is  undergoing 
construction  in  Colorado  Springs.  CO. 
What  the  committee  apparently  failed 
to  consider  were  the  key  reasons  for 
the  selection  of  the  Dahlgren  site. 
These  include  its  nearness  to  major 
NATO  and  Atlantic  Fleet  Headquar- 
ters at  Norfolk.  VA.  the  centers  for 
naval  space  interface  actions  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  the  proximity  of  a  major 
subordinate  command  in  the  Naval 
Space  Surveillance  System,  and  the 
benefit  of  dispersing  the  Naval  Space 
Command  from  the  other  key  national 
space  asset  control  centers. 

The  ongoing  Air  Force  military  con- 
struction at  Colorado  Springs  was  not 
designed  to  accommodate  the  Naval 
Command  staff.  Relocation  of  the 
Naval  Space  Command  to  Colorado 
would  negate  the  factors  upon  which 
Dahlgren  was  selected,  cause  signifi- 
cant relocation  costs,  disrupt  mission 
operations,  cause  the  dispersal  of  the 
civilian  staff,  and  delay  and  increase 
the  costs  of  the  inevitable  construc- 
tion to  house  the  Command  regardless 
of  where  it  is  based. 

The  assignment  of  the  Naval  Space 
Command  as  the  naval  component  of 
the  unified  Space  Command  effective 
September  23,  1985,  intensifies  the 
need  for  adequate  and  secure  facilities. 
The  naval  component  of  the  unified 
Space  Command  is  separate  from  the 
unified  Space  Command  staff,  on 
which  all  of  the  Services  are  repre- 
sented, and  thus  collocation  is  unnec- 
essary. As  a  component  command,  the 
Naval  Space  Command  has  been  based 
at  Dahlgren  to  best  support  their  op- 
erations in  maintaining  open  sea  lines 
of  communication  with  our  forces  and 
allies  in  Europe. 

Few  of  the  necessary  operations  of 
the  Naval  Space  Command  staff  can 
be  effectively  executed  in  their 
present  temporary  quarters  due  to  the 
highly  classified  nature  of  space  oper 
ations  and  the  inability  to  secure  the 
present  temporary  facility.  Even  if  the 
present  facilities  could  be  secured, 
however,  these  facilities  are  Inad- 
equate for  the  Naval  Space  Com- 
mands  mission  requirements. 

These  factors,  no  doubt,  were  among 
the  many  reasons  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  this  facility 
in  the  fiscal  year  1986  military  con 
struction  authorization  bill  yesterday. 
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Additionally,  for  those  of  us  con- 
cerned that  the  appropriations  for 
military  construction  in  fiscal  year 
1986  not  exceed  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1986  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  is  $30  mllion 
under  the  1985  level,  and  thus  the  res- 
toration of  the  funds  for  this  neces- 
sary facility  would  not  even  come  close 
to  exceeding  a  freeze  level  in  military 
construction  outlays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  fol- 
lows the  guidelines  established  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  to  offset  any  amend- 
ments with  reductions  within  the  same 
account.  My  amendment,  while  it  re- 
duces budget  authority  for  the  Navy's 
account  by  $300,000.  appropriates 
$4,700,000  for  a  Command  and  Control 
Center  for  the  Naval  Space  Command. 
The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  to 
offset  the  increase  by  increasing  the 
general  reduction  in  the  Navy  account 
by  $5  million. 

My  amendment  will  in  fact  reduce 
the  total  appropriation  by  the  offset 
of  $5  million  in  the  Navy's  General 
Reduction  account.  By  adoption  of  my 
amendment  the  House  would  provide 
the  needed  headquarters  of  this  essen- 
tial command  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  amount  appropriated  by  an 
amount  of  $300,000. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  approve  this  amendment  and  re- 
store the  funds  for  the  construction  of 
a  secure  Command  and  Control  Center 
for  the  Naval  Space  Command. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  will  indeed  yield. 
Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  at  the  amendment.  We 
understand  the  gentleman's  concern  in 
offering  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  the  amendment, 
since  it  requires  the  Navy  to  absorb 
the  cost  within  the  available  funds. 

Just  this  year,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense established  that  Colorado 
Springs  would  be  the  site  of  the  Uni- 
fied Space  Command.  The  committee 
appropriated  over  $20  million  for  the 
joint  use  facility  at  Colorado  Springs 
to  be  shared  by  all  services.  The  Navy 
has  never  justified  why  a  separate 
command  and  control  center  at  Dahl- 
gren is  needed.  The  Navy's  own  justifi- 
cation also  indicates  that  the  equip- 
ment associated  with  this  facility 
would  not  be  requested  until  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  committee's  position 
was  to  defer  this  project  until  the 
Navy  comes  forward  with  an  adequate 
justification.  At  that  time,  we  would 
be  able  to  deal  with  it  in  conference. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.   EDWARDS   of   Oklahoma.   Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.   EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.   Mr. 

Chairman,  we  are  glad  that  we  were 


able  to  work  this  out  with  the  gentle- 
man. He  has  done  a  good  job  on  this. 
It  is  a  needed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  intended  to 
rise  at  this  point  in  consideration  of 
the  bill.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  was  gracious 
enough  to  give  me  time  during  general 
debate:  however,  in  response  to  the 
statement  of  my  good  friend  from  New 
York,  who  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  no  good  American  should 
oppose  or  could  oppose  placing  a  nu- 
clear home  port  in  New  York  City, 
now.  I  cannot  really  let  that  go  by. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  did  not  intend  to  direct  that 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss].  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  gentleman.  If  the  gentleman  inter- 
prets it  that  way.  I  apologize. 

What  I  simply  meant  to  convey  was 
that  I  did  not  want  this  body  to  think, 
nor  the  country  or  the  world,  to  think 
that  the  residents  of  the  city  of  New 
York  would  expect  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  share  the  burden  of  pro- 
tecting New  York  City,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  country.  I  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  impugn  the  gentleman's  in- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Well,  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement, 
but  'et  me  address  the  substance  of 
the  issue  that  was  raised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  100,000  New  Yorkers 
have  signed  a  referendum  petition  to 
place  the  issue  of  a  nuclear  home  port 
on  Staten  Island  on  the  ballot  for  the 
5th  of  November  this  year.  Those  are 
New  Yorkers  who  pay  their  taxes. 
Those  taxes  go  toward  supporting  the 
national  security  defense  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  What 
they  object  to,  and  I  would  assume 
that  they  will  be  joined  by  a  great 
many  other  of  their  fellow  New 
Yorkers,  is  placing  a  floating  nuclear 
silo  in  the  midst  of  New  York  City, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated areas  serving  the  country  and 
perhaps  in  the  world. 

There  are  proper  places  for  different 
kinds  of  things.  No  one,  I  think,  would 
suggest  that  we  place  a  nuclear  silo  in 
Central  Park  in  New  York  for  a  land- 
based  missile,  because  it  would  be  just 
too  dangerous  to  do  that. 

It  is  at  least  as  dangerous,  perhaps 
more  so,  to  place  a  nuclear  home  port 
in  the  middle  of  New  York,  with  the 
battleship  Iowa  and  six  of  its  sister 


ships,  most  of  which  will  be  nuclear 
capable  and  most  of  which  will  t)e  car- 
rying nuclear  weapons,  with  the  tre- 
mendous traffic  that  takes  place  in 
the  port  of  New  York. 

While  I  agree  that  the  likelihood  of 
an  explosion,  nuclear  explosion,  is  so 
remote,  it  has  got  to  be  considered  a 
real  possibility.  Fires  and  accidents  of 
various  kinds  can  take  place.  Collisions 
can  take  place.  Loading  of  the  weap- 
ons poses  all  kinds  of  problems. 

Last  year  we  had  a  Pershing  missile 
in  Germany  that  exploded  when  it  was 
being  loaded.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we 
had  an  explosion  of  a  Bomarc  missile 
at  LaGuardia  Air  Force  Base  in  New 
Jersey;  so  that  accidents  can  happen. 

The  question  of  sabotage  cannot  be 
ruled  out. 

The  release  of  radioactive  nuclear 
material  in  the  midst  of  New  York 
City  can  pose  very  serious  life-threat- 
ening danger  to  millions  of  people  and 
thousands  of  them  can  be  fatally  af- 
fected by  it. 

That  is  why  I  suggest  that  this  is  not 
the  right  place  for  a  home  port  for 
ships  carrying  nuclear  weapons  to  be 
placed. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out,  as  I 
started  to  in  my  statement,  that  I  do 
not  understand  why,  given  the  com- 
mendable job  that  this  subcommittee 
has  done  in  paring  the  administra- 
tion's request.  why  it  thrust 
$65,400,000  above  the  $6,860,000  which 
the  Navy  requested  in  order  to  get 
dockside  acquisition  and  site  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  just  no  way  that  all  that  ad- 
ditional $65  million  can  be  spent. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  had  that  very  discussion  with 
representatives  of  the  Navy  time  and 
time  again.  They  have  assured  me  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  they  will  be 
able  to  expend  the  full  $86  million 
that  was  authorized,  including  the  $15 
million  that  was  put  forth  by  the  port 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  if  he 
would  continue  to  yield,  if  he  feels  so 
strongly  about  the  issue,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  stated  on  the  floor  today, 
why  did  the  gentleman  not  consider 
putting  in  an  amendment  to  strike 
those  provisions? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weiss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
why  did  the  gentleman  not  consider 
putting  in  an  amendment  today,  as 
other  Members  did,  to  strike  those 
provisions? 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  by  way  of  response  to  the  gentle- 
man say  that  he  has  not  said  that  that 
money  would  be  spent  this  year  and 
that  is  what  I  understood  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  ranking  member  to  say. 

I  have  not  heard  any  representation 
that  35  percent  of  the  design  for  the 
barracks  and  mess  hall  of  this  home 
port  was  ready. 

Compare  that  with  what  happened 
at  the  naval  station  in  Everett  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  There  the  re- 
quest was  for  $17,640,000  for  land  ac- 
quisition and  that  is  what  the  commit- 
tee gave  them  beyond  the  $1  million 
community  impact,  with  which  I  have 
no  argument  at  all. 

Now,  I  did  not  offer,  and  I  said  I 
would  not  offer,  an  amendment,  be- 
cause as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  whole  project.  1  do  not 
want  an  amendment  which  I  would 
offer  to  strike  the  $65,400,000  above 
this  thing  to  be  construed  as  my  sup- 
porting the  basic  concept  of  the  nucle- 
ar home  port. 

It  is  I  think  within  the  guidelines 
that  the  committee  itself  set.  I  think  it 
is  for  them  to  recognize  that  they 
reclly  would  not  pass  them  and  they 
ought  to  remove  this  $65,400,000, 
which  cannot  be  spent,  but  which  adds 
to  the  deficit  we  are  carrying  for  the 
balance  of  this  year. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  response  to 
the  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss],  the  Navy,  as 
we  all  know,  designated  Staten  Island 
to  be  the  home  port  site  of  the  battle- 
ship Iowa.  The  budget  contained  only 
$7  million  for  the  initial  phase  of  con- 
struction. This  was  not  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Navy,  but  it  was  a  last- 
minute  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Navy  was  quick  to 
admit  that  funding  of  only  $7  million 
in  fiscal  year  1986  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  an  IOC  date  of  1988. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  committee, 
and  through  the  hard  and  diligent 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Addabbo],  to  add  the  $65  million 
to  the  request  in  order  to  meet  the  es- 
tablished IOC  date. 

Now,  the  committee  considers  dis- 
persal of  the  fleet  to  be  strategically 
necessary  because  the  Navy  has  thor- 
oughly examined  all  the  options  for 
the  Northeast,  and  it  seems  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  hold  up  the  funds  for 
this  project;  so  that  was  the  rationale 
that  we  used. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  friend  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Is  the  distinguished 
Chairman  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  serious  debate  going 
on  within  defense  circles  as  to  whether 
strategic  dispersal  is  or  is  not  the  ap- 


propriate policy  for  the  Defense  Els- 
tablishment  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Well,  we  are  certainly 
aware  of  the  debate.  There  are  argu- 
ments going  on  in  all  areas,  such  as 
the  MX  and  all  of  these;  but  we  have 
an  obligation  that  we  felt  that  we  had 
to  do  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  IOC  date  of  1988.  That  was 
our  primary  purpose. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

D  1445 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  good 
bill  and,  as  I  mentioned  before.  I  have 
been  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
way  in  which  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  on  this  com- 
mittee have  worked  together. 

If  the  members  look  carefully  at  the 
bill  and  at  the  report  language,  they 
will  see  that  this  is  a  military  reform 
bill.  We  make  a  number  of  changes  in 
dealing  with  the  Pentagon  that  I 
think  are  very,  very  helpful  in  ena- 
bling the  Congress  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  spending.  The  way  we 
have  been  ab'e  to  do  this  and  the  way 
we  have  been  abie  to  move  this  bill 
rather  smoothly  and  expeditiously 
through  the  House  is  because  of  a  lot 
of  people  working  together  on  this 
bill.  This  includes  both  members  of 
the  committee  and  members  of  the 
staff,  and  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  of  them. 

George  Allen,  who  Is  on  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, has  done  a  very,  very  good  job 
working  with  us  on  this. 

Vicki  Martyak.  my  chief  of  staff, 
who  oversaw  our  military  reform  oper- 
ations from  my  office,  did  an  excellent 
job. 

Bill  Marinelli,  Mark  Murray,  and 
Mary  Fiedeli,  from  the  majority  staff, 
did  a  suoer  job,  and  we  are  doing  a 
very  good  job,  I  might  say,  of  working 
fairly  with  the  minority  as  well  as  the 
majority. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  staff.  I  should 
single  out  especially  my  own  assistant 
on  the  committee,  who  barely  took 
time  out  from  her  work  on  this  bill  to 
get  married  and  take  a  honeymoon, 
Liz  Dawson,  who  I  think  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  would  agree  has 
really  done  outstanding  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee, 
who  all  worked  very  well  with  us,  as 
well  as  the  majority  members.  While 
all  the  members  of  the  majority  did  a 
very  good  job,  I  would  single  out  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Early)  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Coleman),  who  were  very  active 
and  energetic  in  working  on  this  bill. 
And  especially,  to  repeat  what  I  said 


earlier,  I  have  said  it  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  I  have  said  it 
on  the  floor,  I  have  never  worked  with 
a  better  chairman  than  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Bill  Hefner],  I 
have  never  worked  with  a  better 
Member  than  Bill  Hefner,  and  I  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  done  to  bring  us 
this  kind  of  a  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  say  that  I  cannot  add  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards)  has  already  said  about  the 
staff  and  all  the  members  working  so 
hard.  We  have  a  good  bill,  and  I  would 
urge  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  tne  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Leland,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  havinr  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3327)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  tlie  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  373,  nays 
36.  not  voting  25.  as  follows; 


Ak&ka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annuiulo 

Anthony 

Applrgate 

Archer 

A-spin 

Atkins 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuler 

Berman 

bevill 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bo  I  and 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Bro»Ti<CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dingi-ll 

DioGuardi 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dornan  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Ek!kart  (OH) 

Ecke-t  (NY  I 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 


[Roll  No.  362] 

YEAS-373 

Emerson 
English 
Erdrelch 
Evaiu(IL) 
Faacell 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Peighan 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Fish 
Fllppo 
Florto 
FoglietU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Fowler 
Franklin 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gallo 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Gingrich 
Gllckman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gradlson 
Gray  (IL) 
Gray  (PA) 
Green 
Gregg 
Grotberg 
Guarlnl 
Gunderson 
Hall 'OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmldt 
Hansen 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Henry 
Hertel 
Hller 
Hlllls 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Johnson 
Jones  (NC) 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kleczka 
Kolbe 
Kolter 
Koslmayer 
'  Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lanlos 
LatM 

Leach  (lA) 
Leath  (TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Lent 

Levlne(CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 


Lightfoot 

LIplnskI 

Livings  ton 

Llovd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MikulskI 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneta 

Moakley 

Molinah 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  iCT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Vrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packarti 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Koukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbreruier 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SIkorski 

Slljander 

SIslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 


Ackerman 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Bates 

Bedell 

Burton  (CA) 

Collins 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Dymally 

Edwards  (CA) 


Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Slalllngs 
Slan-^eland 
Slenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzln 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 

NAYS-36 

Evans (lA) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Hayes 

Hubbard 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Leland 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Mitchell 


Torres 

Torricelll 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Olierslar 

Owens 

Roybal 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Stark 

Stoke.' 

Studds 

Towns 

Venlo 

Weiss 

Williams 
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Addabbo 

BlaggI 

Bosco 

Bustamante 

Chapman 

Cheney 

Clay 

Conyers 

Dicks 


Dixon 
Dowdy 
Hartnett 
Huckaby 
Jones  (TN) 
Levin  (MI) 
Lewis  (CA) 
McCurdy 
O'Brien 


Rogers 
Shelby 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Weaver 
Wilson 
Wright 
Young  (AK) 


D   1455 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
Dixon  against. 

Mr.  STOKES  and  Mr.  SAV.\GE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on  of- 
ficial business  in  my  district  yesterday. 
Wednesday,  October  16,  1985.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  affirmative  on  roUcall  Nos.  359 
and  360. 


(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  what  the  schedule  is  going 
to  be  for  the  balance  of  today  at  least, 
if  not  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  are  not  cer- 
tain at  this  point  what  the  schedule  is 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  anr^  wheth- 
er or  not  they  can  anticipate  addition- 
al votes. 

D  1510 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  irtend 
to  take  up  this  afternoon  the  .-ule  on 
the  Daylight  Savings  Extension  Act; 
that  would  be  the  rule  only,  and  one 
unanimous-consent  matter  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  No 
other  legislative  business  would  be 
scheduled  for  today. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  that  the  membership 
would  know,  I  might  say  that  while 
this  will  be  the  usual  1-hour  time  on 
the  rule,  I  understand  it  probably  will 
not  take  the  full  hour,  and  while  there 
may  be  a  vote  on  the  rule,  it  is  not  a 
controversial  rule;  but  within  the  hour 
the  substantive  business  of  the  day 
should  be  concluded.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOTjEY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  further  for  any 
other  announcement  of  schedule  for 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  House  will  not  be 
in  session  tomorrow,  and  when  we  ad- 
journ tonight  we  would  intend  to  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

There  will  be  no  votes  on  Monday. 
One  suspension,  H.R.  463,  the  Nation- 
al Topsoil  Preservation  Act  of  1985. 

On  Tuesday.  October  22,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  and  take  any  vote 
ordered  on  the  suspension  considered 
on  Monday.  Also,  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  2409,  the  Health  Re- 
search Extension  Act.  The  House  will 
also  consider  on  Tuesday,  H.R.  2095, 
the  Daylight  Savings  Extension  Act, 
to  complete  consideration. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
a.m.,  and  consider  H.R.  3500,  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985;  modified  rule,  4  hours  of  debate. 

This  is  subject  to  the  usual  admoni- 
tion that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  further 
program,  may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  could  just  ask  a 
couple  questions  of  the  distinguished 
whip,  earlier  there  had  been  an  indica- 
tion that  there  would  be  another  sus- 
pension on  the  list  dealing  with  the 
east  plaza  of  the  Capitol.  That  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  so  it  is  not  antici- 
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pated  that  will  be  brought  up  next 
week.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  understand  there  is 
some  need  to  reconcile  that  suspension 
with  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  it  will  not  be  consid- 
ered next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  will  not  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  for  Wednesday  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  the  gentle- 
man does  not  anticipate  any  debate  on 
the  Daylight  Savings  Act  on  Monday? 
That  will  all  be  done  on  Tuesday;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  then  finally,  the  rec- 
onciliation package  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  Other  than  conference  reports, 
that  would  be  the  only  legislation  that 
we  would  have? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  it  may  be  that  we 
will  add  some  additional  legislation  for 
Thursday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  could  expand  on  that 
a  bit.  since  it  is  4  hours  of  general 
debate,  assuming  the  rule  passes  and 
that  reconciliation  is  finished  on 
Wednesday,  it  would  be  anticipated 
that  the  leadership  would  try  to  bring 
up  some  additional  legislation  that 
might  be  pending  on  Thursday;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  know  it  would  depend 
on  how  the  votes  go  and  whether  or 
not  we  complete  reconciliation  and 
other  issues,  but  at  this  point  it  would 
appear  that  we  may  not  have  a  session 
on  Friday. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  also 
correct.  If  we  complete  the  business  of 
the  Reconciliation  Act  and  such  other 
legislation  as  may  be  aiinounced  for 
Thursday,  we  will  not  anticipate  a 
Friday  session. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker,  who  looks  really  great  in  the 
chair. 


There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  21,  1985 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  23.  1985 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER 
ATION  OF  H.R.  2095,  DAYLIGHT 
SAVING     EXTENSION     ACT     OF 
1985 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speater.  oy 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  288  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  288 

Resolved,  That  at  any  lime  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2095)  lo  provide  for  daylight  saving  time  on 
an  expanded  basis,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  lo  exceed  one  hour,  lo  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Conwnerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  each  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  Ihe  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
lo  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
len]  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  288 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2095.  the  Daylight 
Saving  Extension  Act  of  1985. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  The  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  i-ule.  and  each  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  There  is  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

There  are  no  waivers  or  other  spe- 
cial provisions  under  this  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  to  extend 
daylight  saving  time  has  been  consid- 
ered in  the  past  two  Congresses.  The 
bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule  repre- 
sents a  compromise  on  the  question  of 
extending  daylight  saving  time.  Day- 
light saving  time  currently  runs  from 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  to  the  last 
Sunday  in  October.  This  bill.  H.R. 
2095.  would  change  daylight  saving 
time  to  the  first  Sunday  in  April  to 
the  first  Sunday  in  November. 


There  is  bipartisan  support  for  this 
legislation,  which  would  save  energy, 
reduce  traffic  accidents,  and  stimulate 
economic  growth.  The  Daylight 
Saving  Time  Coalition,  which  includes 
a  large  group  of  business,  has  conclud- 
ed that  extended  daylight  saving  time 
would  provide  a  significant  boost  in 
sales.  In  addition,  the  RP  (Retinitis 
Pigmentosa)  Foundation  Fighting 
Blindness  supports  the  legislation  be- 
cause people  affected  with  night  blind- 
ness would  receive  an  extra  period  of 
sight  and  mobility  with  extra  evening 
sunlight  available. 

The  bill  has  broad  support,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  opposition  to  this 
open  rule.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  daylight  saving  time 
has  always  been  a  controversial  matter 
when  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  in  this  instance  I  under- 
stand that  the  controversy  has  been 
worked  out  and  everybody  is  in  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  three  speakers.  I 
would  advise  the  gentleman,  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman     from      Nebraska      [Mrs. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
rule  because  I  oppose  H.R.  2095,  the 
Daylight  Saving  Extension  Act  of 
1985. 

Daylight  saving  time  now  begins  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  April  and  ends  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  October.  H.R.  2095 
would  extend  the  period  of  daylighi 
saving  time  from  the  first  Sunday  of 
April  to  the  first  Sunday  of  November, 
thus  lengthening  daylight  saving  time 
by  4  weeks. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  state 
that  this  extension  is  a  compromise 
designed  to  appease  the  'ural  people 
who  have  opposed  daylight  saving 
time  extensions  in  the  past. 

Well.  I  represent  one  of  the  most 
rural  districts  in  the  Nation.  My  con- 
stituents have  let  me  know  loud  and 
clear  that  they  not  only  oppose  any 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time, 
they  would  prefer  that  the  current 
period  be  shortened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
urban  Members  of  Congress  should 
have  better  things  to  do  than  to  make 
life  miserable  for  rural  Americans. 

This  is  an  ill-advised,  unnecessary, 
and  unwanted  piece  of  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  oppo 
sition  lo  this  rule  and  in  opposition  lo 
the  Daylight  Saving  Time  Extension 
Act. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  proponents 
brought  the  mailer  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  understood  that  all 
the  problems  had  been  worked  out. 
and  I  find  out  that  I  am  incorrect. 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to 
the  rule,  but  I  am  sure  when  the 
matter  is  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  there  will  be  some  opposition  to 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule.  I  would  like  to  advise  that  I  have 
three  remaining  speakers. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  lo  the  gentleman  from 
MassachuseLt.s. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  House  Resolution 
288.  which  provides  foi  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2095.  ihe  Daylight 
Saving  Extension  Act  of  i985.  I  am 
proud  lo  be  the  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
and  its  floor  manager. 

I  think  that  our  committee  has  suc- 
ceeded in  fashioning  a  bill  that  is  a 
true  compromise  for  all  concerned. 
The  proponents  of  this  measure  met 
with  the  bills  former  opponents  to 
listen  lo  their  objections.  As  a  result, 
we  adopted  an  amendment  in  commit- 
tee lo  extend  daylight  saving  l*me  to 
the  first  Sunday  in  April,  rather  than 
lo  the  beginning  of  March,  which  had 
been  proposed  in  past  Congresses.  We 
also  add  1  week  at  the  end.  to  the  first 
Sunday  in  November,  as  a  safely  meas- 
ure for  children  trick-or-lreating  on 
Halloween. 

The  extension  of  daylight  saving 
time  to  the  start  of  April  will  achieve 
the  benefits  which  have  been  cited 
many  times— energy  conservation, 
crime  reduction,  and  traffic  safety— 
but  will  have  no  adverse  effects.  Sun- 
rises in  April  are  the  same  as  sunrises 
in  August.  There  will  be  none  of  the 
dark  mornings  that  were  cited  in  the 
past  as  an  argument  against  daylight 
saving  lime. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  cosponsor. 
the  gentleman  from  California 
[Carlos  Moorhead]  who  is  our  sub- 
committee's ranking  minority  member, 
for  his  help  on  this  bill.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]  a  former  oppo- 
nent of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  and  other  Mem- 
bers for  their  willingness  lo  work  with 
us  on  this  matter  and  achieve  this 
compromise. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  finally  have  a 
bill  that  is  a  true  compromise.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  lo  vole  in 
favor  of  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Goodlinc]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  join 
with  this  love  fesl  that  seems  to  be 
going  on.  I  thought  this  issue  had 
been  put  lo  bed  year  after  year  and  it 


would  never  raise  its  miserable  head 
again. 

I  would  ask  all  of  my  colleagues, 
when  you  go  home  over  this  weekend, 
do  not  think  about  the  adults  in  rela- 
tionship lo  changing  the  daylight 
saving  time.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
the  4  weeks  in  April  there  is  a  consid- 
erable change.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
what  someone  may  have  told  you.  but 
as  someone  who  had  the  responsibility 
of  putting  4.000  to  5.000  students  on 
buses  every  morning  and  having  those 
youngsters  walk  where  there  are  no 
sidewalks,  trying  lo  get  to  bus  stops.  I 
will  guarantee  you  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  April  1  and  the  end  of 
April. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  1  week 
in  November,  but  I  want  you  to  think 
about  children  and  students  when  you 
go  home  this  weekend  because  you  are 
going  to  be  putting  them  out  at  a  time, 
the  most  dangerous  lime  in  the  morn- 
ing possible  for  these  children  to  be 
walking  along  highways. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  some  of  the  same  concerns. 
From  the  lime  I  was  in  the  State  legis- 
lature in  Texas  until  now.  I  have  had  a 
lot  of  reservations  about  this  issue, 
and  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  appreci- 
ate the  position  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

When  you  put  those  youngsters  out 
along  those  highways  and  you  do  not 
have  sidewalks,  particularly,  you  are 
sending  them  out  at  a  time  when  the 
traffic  is  the  most  intense  because,  of 
course,  everybody  is  rushing  to  work, 
and  that  is  an  unfortunate  situation.  I 
would  hope  you  would  think  seriously 
about  these  3  weeks  in  the  beginning 
of  April. 

I  want  to  tell  you.  for  someone  who 
had  lo  watch  this  time  schedule  day 
after  day  and  the  weather  schedule 
day  after  day  as  an  administrator, 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
first  2  weeks  in  April  and  the  end  of 
April.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  say  go  ahead  with  what  you 
are  doing  in  November  but.  for  good- 
ness sakes.  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
putting  children  along  the  highways 
earlier  when  you  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  concur  in  the 
remark.^  of  the  gentleman.  You  know, 
in  the  Northeast,  particularly  in  areas 
like  mine,  one  end  of  my  district  I 
have  the  Calskill  Mountains  and  in 


the  other  end  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains. The  entire  district  is  full  of  hills 
and  dales  and  mountains.  When  you 
move  this  date  by  just  4  weeks,  you 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  schoolchildren  every  time 
you  bring  this  bill  on  this  floor.  The 
gentleman  is  right,  it  should  be  defeat- 
ed, and  it  should  be  defeated  over- 
whelmingly and  never  brought  up  by 
this  body  again. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Neilson]. 

Mr.  NEILSON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  in  support  of  the  bill.  If  you 
will  recall.  2  years  ago  I  voted  against 
the  bill.  I  voted  for  the  Tauke  amend- 
ment because  I  did  not  want  to  go  to 
the  Isl  of  March  for  daylight  saving 
time.  If  I  had  my  personal  preference, 
I  would  go  from  Memorial  Day  to 
Labor  Day.  I  think  that  is  the  appro- 
priate time  to  have  daylight  saving 
time. 

But  to  avoid  the  month  of  March  I 
was  willing  to  compromise  the  first 
week  in  April.  I  think  it  is  a  good  com- 
promise. It  is  much  better  thar»  the 
mid-March  proposed  in  committee  or 
the  Isl  of  March  defeated  on  the  floor 
last  year. 

I  have  talked  with  many  of  my 
friends  from  the  rural  areas  who  were 
formerly  opposed  to  this,  and  they 
have  said  that  they  can  live  with  this 
compromise. 

I  neglected  to  talk  with  my  friends 
from  northern  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania because  I  sissumed  that  would 
not  be  a  problem  in  those  areas  to  that 
great  an  extent. 

Utah  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district:  this  is  not  terribly  favorable 
to  my  particular  district,  but  I  still 
support  the  rule,  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  Markey.  for  being  very  coopera- 
tive, for  coming  up  with  what  I  think 
is  a  fair  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  suppo-t  the  rule, 
and  I  hope  others  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats]. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  request 
for  an  open  rule  allowing  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2095.  Daylight  Saving 
Extension  Act  of  1985. 

While  I  have  opposed  this  legislation 
in  the  past  and,  in  fact,  offered  an 
amendment  on  Stales  opting  out,  I 
still  have  some  reservations:  an  accept- 
able compromise  has  been  worked  out, 
in  my  estimation,  at  the  committee 
level,  and  I  supported  that  compro- 
mise. H.R.  2095  would  extend  daylight 
saving  time  from  the  present  6  months 
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to  a  little  over  7  months,  moving  the 
starting  date  from  the  first  Sunday  in 
April  through  the  first  Sunday  in  No- 
vember. Importantly,  the  bill  also 
allows  States  to  exempt  themselves 
entirely  or  partially,  geographically, 
from  any  extension  at  all.  and  that  is 
important  for  Members  to  remember. 

Since  I  was  a  strong  opponent  to  the 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time  in 
the  past  and  helped  to  defeat  the 
measure  in  the  98th  Congress.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  my 
reservations  with  the  extension  and 
why  I  actively  opposed  the  bill  during 
the  last  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand, for  all  of  us  to  understand,  the 
disparity  existing  within  time  zones. 
In  other  words,  there  is  as  much  as  a 
92-minute  difference  between  the  time 
the  Sun  rises  in  the  easternmost  part 
of  the  time  zone  and  the  time  that  it 
rises  In  the  westernmost  part  of  the 
largest  time  zone  in  this  country.  This 
is  a  relevant  point  since  65  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  live  in 
the  western  part  of  a  time  zone. 

Variations  in  temperature  can  also 
have  an  effect.  It  might  be  warm  in 
Miami  by  the  first  week  in  April,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  warm  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  or  Buffalo.  Having  said 
that,  and  vocalized  these  reasons  why 
I  opposed  this  legislation  in  the  past, 
let  me  state  that  the  compromise  we 
agreed  to  at  the  committee  level  ad- 
dresses the  concern.  While  some  would 
have  preferred  the  extension  of  time 
to  begin  in  mid-March.  I  have,  em- 
phatically, opposed  that.  We  have 
agreed  instead  to  the  first  Sunday  in 
April.  The  extension  on  the  other  end 
which  moves  the  time  for  change  to 
the  first  Sunday  in  November  serves  a 
most  worthy  purpose  in  that  It  would 
allow  small  children  additional  day- 
light hours  during  Halloween. 

Therefore.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  rule,  tind  it  is  my  intention  to  sup- 
port H.R.  2095  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  full  House. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

M;.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1726).  to  amend  section  51(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  relating  to 
the  funding  of  the  Special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Fund,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1726 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1    FISDINC;  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  DEFENSE 
ACQl  ISITION  Ft  ND 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  51(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  51  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (22  use.  2795(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•■(b)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of— 

■■(1)  collections  from  sales  made  under  let- 
ters of  offer  issued  pursuant  to  section 
21(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act  representing  the 
actual  value  oi  defense  articles  not  intended 
to  be  replaced  in  stoclc, 

••(2)  collection,s  from  sales  representing 
the  value  of  asset  use  charges  (including 
contractor  rental  payments  for  United 
States  Government-owned  plant  and  pro- 
duction equipment)  and  charges  for  the  pro- 
portionate recoupment  of  nonrecurring  re- 
search, development,  and  production  costs, 
and 

"(3)  collections  from  sales  made  under  let- 
ters of  offer  (or  transfers  made  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  of  defense 
articles  aind  deferise  services  acquired  under 
this  chapter,  representing  the  value  of  such 
items  calculated  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C)  of  section  21(a)(1)  or 
section  22  of  this  Act  or  section  644(m)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  ap- 
propriate. 

together  with  such  funds  as  may  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fund". 

(b)  ErFECTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as 
of  October  1.  1985. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FASCELL.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  PROFES- 
SORS AWARDED  NOBEL  PRIZE 
IN  MEDICINE 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
two  University  of  Texas  professors 
were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medi- 
cine for  their  research  on  the  role  of 
cholesterol  in  heart  disease.  Joseph  L. 
Goldstein  and  Michael  S.  Brown  have 
worked  for  more  than  a  decade  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Health  Science 
Center  at  Dallas.  This  award  is  not 
only  a  tribute  to  Professors  Goldstein 
and  Brown,  but  it  is  also  a  tribute  to 
the  University  of  Texas  system  which 
has  made  the  transition  to  one  of  the 
country's  premier  research  universi- 
ties. It  also  gives  us  great  satisfaction 
to  realize  that  both  Professor  Gold- 
stein and  P»rofessor  Brown  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  University  of  Texas  system, 
which  means  we  cannot  only  lure 
great  researchers  to  the  University  of 
Texas,  but  we  can  also  grow  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  an  article  from  this 
weeks  Washington  Post  on  the  award 
to  Professors  Goldstein  and  Brown. 

The  article  follows: 
Texas  Team  Wins  Nobel  in  Medicine— Re- 
search Illuminated  Role  of  Cholesterol 

in  Heart  Disease 

(By  Cristlne  Russell) 

Two  American  scientists  won  the  1985 
Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  yesterday  for  re- 
search that  revolutionized  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  cholesterol  in  heart 
disease  and  pointed  the  way  toward  practi- 
cal means  of  prevention  and  treatment. 

The  $225,000  award  will  be  shared  Jointly 
by  molecular  geneticists  Michael  S.  Brown, 
44,  and  Joseph  L.  Goldstein.  45.  who  first 
met  in  1966  during  medical  training  in 
Boston  and  have  worked  closely  together 
for  more  than  a  decade  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Health  Science  Center  at  Dallas. 

The  Nobel  Assembly  at  Stockholm's  Karo- 
linska  Institute  said  the  Texas  team  had 
'revolutionized  our  knowledge"  about  how 
the  body  processes  cholesterol,  including 
the  genetic  and  dietary  contributions  to  the 
abnormal  buildup  of  cholesterol  in  the 
blood. 

The  institute  said  that  the  researchers' 
discoveries  had  "far-reaching  implications" 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  coro- 
nary artery  disease  and  heart  attacks,  "a 
major  cause  of  death  in  most  industralized 
countries."  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels  are  the  number  one  killer  in  the 
United  States,  accounting  for  nearly  1  mil- 
lion American  deaths  each  year.  More  than 
42  million  Americans  suffer  from  heart  dis- 
ease. 

Most  coronary  disease  is  the  result  of 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  or  atherosclerosis. 


in  which  excessive  fats  and  cholest<:rol  in 
the  blood  slowly  clog  the  inner  walls  of 
these  vessels.  When  a  blood  clot  blocks  a 
narrowed  artery,  a  heart  attack  can  result. 
Researchers  have  long  knowTi  that  high 
blood  cholesterol  is  a  major  risk  factor  for 
heart  disease,  but  the  complex  pathways 
were  difficult  to  unravel. 

Cholesterol,  which  is  crucial  in  low  levels 
to  cell  functioning,  is  produced  in  the  body, 
predominantly  in  the  liver,  as  well  as  con- 
sumed in  foods.  It  is  carried  in  the  blood 
predominantly  in  particles  known  as  low- 
density  lipoproteins  (LDL). 

The  Nobel  citation  noted  that  a  "mile- 
stone" occurred  in  1973  when  Brown  and 
Goldstein  discovered  special  receptors  that 
regulate  the  intake  of  UDL  to  the  body's 
cells  from  the  blood.  These  receptors  oper- 
ate as  a  sort  of  border  patrol  on  the  surface 
of  cells  that  control  the  entrance  of  the 
LDL  Bind  thus  the  amount  of  cholesterol  en- 
tering the  cells. 

Some  individuals  are  genetically  predis- 
posed toward  high  blood  cholesterol,  an  Ill- 
ness known  as  severe  hereditary  familial  hy- 
percholesterolemia. Brown  and  Goldstein 
found  that  an  underlying  cause  for  this  ge- 
netic disease  Is  a  complete,  or  pajaial,  lack 
of  working  LDL  receptors.  The  most  severe 
form  occurs  In  about  one-in-a-miUion 
people,  but  a  milder  form  is  much  more 
common,  afflicting  about  one  In  200  to  500 
people. 

But  they  also  suggested  that  in  normal  in- 
dividuals the  high  dietary  consumption  of 
cholesterol,  particularly  through  red  meats 
and  dairy  products,  may  Interrupt  the  natu- 
ral cholesterol  cycle  and  reduce  the  number 
of  LDL-receptors  on  the  cell  surface.  Fewer 
receptors  In  turn  lead  to  Increased  choles- 
terol in  the  blood  and  the  buildup  of  depos- 
its on  the  artery  walls,  they  said. 

While  the  dietary  role  of  cholesterol  has 
been  debated  for  years,  a  prominent  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  panel  concluded  late 
last  year  that  the  risk  of  heart  attacks  could 
be  significantly  reduced  by  lowering  blood 
cholesterol  levels,  preferably  through  die- 
tary changes  as  well  as  the  use  of  cholestrol- 
reduclng  drugs  In  high-risk  cases. 

Brown  and  Goldstein,  in  a  recent  article  in 
Scientific  American  cited  by  the  Nobel 
panel,  endorsed  a  diet  "moderately  low  In 
animal  fats"  as  prudent  for  most  t>eople. 
But,  they  speculated,  testing  of  new  drugs 
that  Increase  the  number  of  LDL  receptors 
may  one  day  make  it  possible  "for  many 
people  to  have  their  steak  and  live  to  enjoy 
it  too." 

Brown  and  Goldstein  learned  of  the  award 
while  attending  a  symposium  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  at  which  they 
were  featured  speakers.  They  held  a  news 
conference  there  Rnd  then  rushed  to  the  air- 
port to  return  to  Texas  for  a  celebration  at 
their  laboratory  and  another  news  confer- 
ence. 

Although  the  researchers  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  honor,  their  colleagues  said  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  duo  has  al- 
ready won  a  string  of  major  scientific  prizes 
for  their  work  in  recent  years. 

■'It's  no  surprise  to  the  community  of  bi- 
ologists and  biomedical  researchers,"  said 
MIT  Professor  Monty  Krieger.  who  former- 
ly worked  in  their  laboratory.  In  adc'ition  to 
the  heart  disease  application.  Krieger  said 
that  the  Brown-Goldstein  collaboration  on 
the  cholesterol  receptors  had  been  a  model 
for  understanding  other  basic  molecular 
pathways. 

Dr.  David  Bilheimer.  who  works  with 
them  at  the  University  of  Texas  medical 
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center,  said  that  the  basic  research  had  also 
had  dramatic  payoffs  for  an  8-yearold 
Texas  girl  named  Stormie  Jones  who  was 
dying  of  the  severe,  cholesterol-raising  ge- 
netic disease.  She  underwent  an  unprece- 
dented heart-liver  transplant  last  year  that 
triggered  an  80  percent  reduction  in  blood 
cholesterol  levels,  apparently  by  providing 
new  LDL  receptors. 

Bilheimer  said  that  the  award  is  'a  won- 
derful honor  for  them  and  for  the  institu- 
tion. .  .  .  This  is  the  first  Nobel  Prize  for 
work  done  in  Texas.  This  was  home-grown 
work.  That's  what's  .so  thrilling  about  it." 


RESOLUTION  ON  INTERNATION- 
AL CONFERENCE  ON  TERROR- 
ISM 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  hold  an 
international  conference  on  terrorism. 
Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East  with 
the  capture  of  the  Italian  cruise  liner, 
the  recent  incident  with  the  American 
hostages  on  TWA.  today,  hostages  not 
only  from  America  and  the  Middle 
East,  but  Soviet  hostages  are  being 
held.  It  is  time  to  pull  the  internation- 
al community  together,  as  we  have 
done  with  a  request  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  good  chair- 
man, his  leadership  on  this  issue  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill  calling  for  our 
friends  to  get  together— we  now  need  a 
much  broader  conference. 

There  are  times  that  we  must  act. 
This  Is  one  of  those  times.  Unless  we 
act  together,  we  will  continue  to  be 
picked  off  one  at  a  time,  as  first  the 
Americans  kicked  out  the  Libyans  and 
then  the  British  had  them  until  one  of 
their  citizens  was  shot,  a  policewoman. 
It  is  time  to  act  in  a  unified  manner.  I 
have  introduced  this  bill  calling  for  an 
international  conference  on  terrorism. 
I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  on  this 
matter.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  ultimately 
correct.  The  only  way  that  we  can 
have  a  chance  in  dealing  with  terror- 
ists which  is  now  a  worldwide  phe- 
nomenon, it  affects  every  country,  is 
for  not  only  the  civilized  West  but 
other  countries  to  get  involved  in  co- 
operatitig  in  order  to  try  to  put  an  end 
to  this. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  The  President  and  Secre- 
tary Shultz  are  right;  let  us  get  our 
allies  together  first  and  then  let  us 
have  a  world  conference  as  we  have 
done  with  airplane  hijacking  in  the 
past. 


REMARKS  OF  JUDGE  JAMES 
LAWRENCE  KING  MADE  AT  IN- 
VESTITURE CEREMONY  IN 
FLORIDA 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
16th  of  August.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  service  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida  in  Miami  when  two  new  judges 
of  that  court.  Judges  Marcus  and 
Scott  were  being  added  to  the  court. 

During  the  course  of  the  ceremony 
the  distinguished  presiding  judge. 
Judge  James  Lawrence  King,  made  a 
most  interesting  discourse  about  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida  going 
back  to  1821.  That  is  a  vivid  history  of 
a  dynamic  part  of  America's  growth.  It 
also  tells  the  story  of  the  need  of  that 
area  for  additional  judges  to  grapple 
with  the  drug  interdiction  problem 
that  is  so  serious  for  us  in  that  area. 
Investiture      Ceremony— Judge      Marcus. 

JuDCE  Scott.  Central  Couhtroom.  Miami. 

FL.  James  Lawrence  King 

On  behalf  of  the  Judges  of  this  Court, 
both  present  and  past,  we  extend  a  very 
warm  and  cordial  welcome  to  you,  Stanley 
Marcus,  the  38th  United  States  District 
Judge  to  l)e  seated  on  this  Bench  In  the  dec- 
ades of  Its  existence;  to  you.  Thomas  E. 
ocott.  the  39th  United  States  District  Judge 
to  serve  In  the  Southern  District  of  Florida. 

History  has  an  Interesting  habit  of  repeat 
Ing  Itself.  If  we  do  not  learn  from  the  past, 
we  are.  Indeed,  foolish,  for  the  past  is  pro- 
logue. You  Join  a  truly  great  United  States 
District  Court.  Your  predecessors  stood 
where  you  stood  a  moment  ago.  They  sit 
where  you  now  sit  and  are  seated,  and  they 
judged  the  matters  and  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  people  of  this  community,  as  you  will 
judge  those  matters— lives  and  fortunes— as 
God  gives  you,  as  It  has  given  us.  the 
wisdom  to  perceive  your  duty. 

As  all  of  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  this 
Court  was  created  by  Congress  the  year 
after  Florida  was  acquired  from  Spain.  The 
first  judge  was  appointed  by  President 
James  Monroe  on  May  19,  1821.  That  was 
the  Honorable  William  P.  Duval.  One  hun 
dred  and  seventeen  years  ago  next  week  one 
of  your  predecessors.  Judge  T.  Jefferson 
Boynton,  gazed  out  of  the  windows  of  his 
beautiful  old  office  In  that  massive  red  brick 
courthouse  In  Key  West.  Florida,  looked 
across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  pondered 
the  fate  of  three  Individuals.  Their  names: 
Samuel  A.  Mudd.  Samuel  Arnold,  Edward 
Spangler.  These  men  had  been  convicted  by 
military  tribunal  In  the  City  of  Washington 
and  had  been  sentenced  to  confinement  at 
Fort  Jefferson  In  the  Dry  Tortugas  for  the 
assassination  or  the  conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate President  Abraham  Lincoln 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  opinion  rendered  by 
Judge  Boynton.  one  of  your  predecessors 
who  served  on  this  court  from  Octo'oer  of 
1863  until  1870.  It  is  worth  reading.  It  Is  an 
interesting  document. 

A  few  years  ago,  over  one  hundred  years 
later.  In  this  very  courtroom,  was  tried  a 
case  Involving  an  assault  upon  another 
President,  President  Ronald  Reagan.  Is  the 
past  prologue?  Does  history  repeat  Itself? 
Going  back  even  further  in  time  to   1847. 


Congress  added  to  the  usual  duiie.>:  of 
United  States  District  Judges  across  the 
Infant  country,  in  those  days,  the  added 
duty  of  supervising,  licensing,  and  admlnis 
tering  matters  involving  salvage  in  the 
Southern  Dl.strlct  of  Florida  This  was  writ 
ten  Into  the  law  in  1847  Judge  William 
Marvin,  one  of  your  predecessors,  wrote  a 
l)ook.  still  a  valid  treatise  today  from  the 
law  of  admlrality.  and  he  did.  In  fact,  license 
salvagers,  concern  himself  with  the  distrlbu 
tlon  of  their  finds  and  their  salvage  and  the 
admlrality  problems  of  the  Court  In  the  ■ 
days. 

Who  has  not.  in  America  today,  htari  ui 
the  magnificent  find  of  the  treasure  salvag- 
ers off  Key  West,  in  Marquesas,  when  they 
discovered  the  mother  lode,  .so-called,  of  the 
Spanish  vessel  "Atocha."  sunk  In  1622  in 
that  terrible  hurricane  that  took  the  entire 
Spanish  fleet  to  the  bottom.  What  you  may 
not  know— .some  of  you.  of  course,  know- 
what  you  may  not  know  is  that  all  of  those 
cases  are  In  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court. 
There  are  thirteen  of  them  now  presently 
pending  of  wrecks  and  wreck  sites.  Judge 
Aronovltz  Just  last  week  presided  over  an 
Important  segment  of  the  case  Involving  the 
find  of  the  treasure  of  the  "Atocha.'  All  of 
those  vessels,  the  Santa  Margarita."  the 
"Atocha,"  all  of  the  treasure  fleets,  all  of 
the  massive  legal  arguments  Involving  the 
rights  of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  problems 
of  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, all  of  those  great  legal  arguments  oc- 
curred In  this  courtroom  and/or  the  court- 
room in  Key  West  or  other  courtrooms  in 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida  Is  the  past 
prologue?  Does  history  repeal  Itself?  Did 
the  problems  Judge  Marvin  had  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  are  they  Just  as  valid  and 
prevalent  and  accurate  and  true  today? 

Again,  going  back  In  time,  this  community 
witnessed  an  Interesting  phenomenon  after 
the  Stockmarket  Crash  of  1929.  In  the 
throes  of  a  great  depression,  the  local  past- 
time  was  rum-running.  Two  blocks  south  of 
here,  in  the  first  United  States  Courthouse 
In  Miami,  constructed  In  1905,  In  this  dis- 
trict. Judge  Lake  Jones  sentenced  the  last 
person  sentenced  to  death  In  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida.  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  to  be  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
two  coastguardsmen  and  a  prohibition 
agent.  The  defendants  name  was  James 
Horace  Alderman,  and  Judge  Jones  had 
that  awesome  responsibility. 

Prom  the  liquor  smugglers  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties  to  the  drug  smugglers  of  the 
seventies  and  eighties— Is  the  past  prologue? 
Does  history  repeat  Itself? 

The  overwhelming  caseload  of  this  dis- 
trict, now  bringing  us  into  this  century,  is 
greater  than  any  Court  has  been  asked  to 
bear  in  the  history  of  the  American  Judici- 
ary. Under  the  most  recent  statistical  data 
available,  this  Court  was  required  and 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  presid- 
ing over  trials  and  discharging  our  responsi- 
bilities to  individuals  charged  with  crime  in 
2.462  Individual  cases.  That  Is  over  double, 
over  double  the  caseload  of  the  next  heavi- 
est Impacted  court,  which  is  the  Southern 
District  of  Texas  with  1.236.  or  New  York 
Southern  with  1,659  cases  and  thirty-seven 
Judges— Senator,  to  our  fifteen,  as  you  well 
know— The  Senator  well  knows  this.  We 
have  discussed  this- or  California  Southern 
with  only  1.000  History  repeats  Itself  Noth- 
ing changes  except,  perhaps,  the  numbers, 
the  gravity,  and  the  years. 

The  judges  seated  before  you.  and  I  am  at- 
tempting to  speak  for  all  of  them  this  morn- 
ing, are  on   the  cutting   edge  of  American 


law.  It's  an  exciting  challenge  for  these  two 
new  judges.  They  will  be  involvec  with  the 
outer  edges,  the  outer  limits,  the  cutting 
edge,  if  you  please,  of  the  law.  They  will  be 
dealing,  in  the  first  instance,  with  matters 
that  have  never  t>een  raised  before  because 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  Bars  in  America, 
and  they  think  of  incredibly  acute  theories 
of  law  to  present  to  us  that  are  brand-new. 
but  they  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  law 
in  criminal  law  and  the  immigration  field 
and  these  other  fields  of  law  that  Involve  a 
real  challenge  for  our  new  judges. 

Is  there  a  citizen  in  this  community  that 
is  not  aware  of  the  overwhelming  and  mas- 
sive legal,  economic,  moral  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  migrations  to  this  shore  of 
Cuban  refugees.  Haitian  refugees.  Nicara- 
guan  refugees?  The  Judges  seated  before 
you  have  dealt  with  these  problems.  I  know 
we  have  dealt  fairly,  honestly,  decently,  and 
we  hope  with  wisdom,  with  these  problems. 
In  this  very  courtroom  several  years  ago, 
these  Judges  sat  In  an  en  banc  consideration 
of  over  ninety  criminal  cases  arising  out  of 
the  Marlel  boallift.  It  was  historic  It  was 
unprecedented.  It  was  innovative.  No  one 
had  ever  done  anything  like  this  before. 
Great  doubt  about  whether  a  Court  could 
sit  en  banc  and  consider,  in  one  fell  swoop, 
ninety  criminal  cases,  but  we  did  so.  Maylje 
because  Judge  Pay  was  then  new  on  the 
Court  and  still  associated  with  us,  we  were 
affirmed.  But  he  has  changed.  Joe. 

There  have  been  historic  decisions  flowing 
from  the  Judges  seated  here  before  you. 
This  capsule  review  of  the  rich  tradition 
and  history  of  the  magnificent  institution 
that  is  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida  has  done 
little  more  than  touch  briefly  upon  a  few  of 
the  important  figures  who  have  occupied 
the  position  of  Judges  on  this  Court  and  a 
few  of  the  legal  decisions  that  have  been 
made  in  this  magnificent  old  courtroom  in 
the  past  fifty-five  years  and  going  back 
through  the  decades,  but  the  purpose  of  all 
of  this  is  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  thirty- 
seven  judges  who  have  preceded  you.  Judge 
Boynton.  Judge  Lock.  Judge  Marvin.  Judge 
Holland.  Dyer,  Cabot.  Pulton,  Choate. 
Mehrtens,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  walls 
of  this  magnificent  old  room,  and  who  now 
join  with  us  in  admonishing  you  to  conduct 
yourselves  uprightly,  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect for  the  Constitution,  with  fairness— 
with  fairness  for  all  of  the  people  you  serve, 
as  God  gives  you  the  wisdom  to  perceive 
your  duty. 

Welcome. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  because  no  mention  is  being 
made  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
conscious  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  close  to  2.000  servicemen  of 
our  armed  services  in  the  Sinai  as  a 
result  of  direct  congressional  action, 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  approved  by 
the  Congress,  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  that  the  Con- 
gress mandated  a  deployment  of 
American  troops  anywhere. 


As  you  know,  under  the  Constitution 
the  Commander  in  Chief  is  the  one 
that  usually  has  and  has  exercised  this 
prerogative.  I  speak  of  the  so-called 
resolution  that  was  passed  by  this 
House  jointly  with  the  Senate  around 
December  of  1982.  Since  my  voice  was 
one  of  only  two  that  questioned  that 
type  of  an  approach,  and  was  the  one 
that  brought  forth  and  elicited  for  the 
record  that  the  Congress  was  ventur- 
ing into  new.  unprecedented  areas  of 
activity. 

The  reason  for  the  deployment,  as 
the  resolution  read,  of  American 
troops  not  to  exceed  2.500,  was  based 
on  a  letter  that  President  Carter  had 
sent  after  the  Camp  David  agreements 
to  both  the  Israeli  leaders,  at  that 
time.  Prime  Minister  Begin,  and  the 
head  of  the  Egyptian  state  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Sadat. 

D  1600 
Because  of  the  doubts  expressed  fol- 
lowing the  agreement  at  Camp  David 
as  to  the  respecting  of  the  Sinai  agree- 
ment. President  Reagan,  after  his  as- 
sumption of  power,  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  the  request  in  the 
letter,  the  promise  in  the  letter  by 
Jimmy  Carter  to  these  leaders,  that  he 
would  if  it  would  take  that  to  erasure 
the  agreement  offer  the  formation  of 
a  multinational  group,  to  have  a  so- 
called  watch  group,  to  observe  the 
Camp  David  agreement. 

At  the  time  that  the  House  consid- 
ered the  question,  there  was  no  other 
nation  that  had  yet  responded  to  the 
request.  So  we  committed,  the  Con- 
gress committed.  American  troops. 
They  are  still  there.  There  are  about 
1.800  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Sinai. 

The  question  I  raised  then  was.  if 
something  happens  and  Israel  accuses 
Egypt  of  violating  the  Camp  David 
agreement,  or  vice-versa.  Egypt  ac- 
cuses Israel,  what  are  our  troops  sup- 
posed to  do? 

Also,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  obtained 
by  twisting  then  the  arm  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia  1,500  Colombian 
troops. 

At  that  time  General  Haig  was  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  he  just  picked  up 
the  phone  and  called  the  President  of 
Colombia  and  just  simply  told  him.  If 
you  want  any  more  of  our  aid,  you  give 
us  some  troops." 

We  have  also  got  about  12  or  14  Brit- 
ish. We  got  a  sizable  number  from  one 
of  the  Pacific  islands,  of  a)l  places. 
They  are  there  now.  Nobody  is  worry- 
ing about  them.  But  given  the  deterio- 
ration in  the  international  situation, 
particularly  between  Egypt,  the 
United  States,  and  Israel,  I  say  this 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  look 
into  this  agreement,  because  we  have, 
as  we  did  once  before,  our  warriors  in 
a  Beirut  situation.  Those  men  in  the 
Sinai  are  exposed  I  maintain. 

All  I  am  doing  at  this  time  is  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that   they  are 


there.  Everybody  has  forgotten  about 
them.  No  mention  has  been  made 
about  it.  I  warn  my  colleagues  the  po- 
tential for  greater  catastrophe  is  here 
as  it  was  in  Beirut  where  we  had  241 
marines  needlessly  murdered. 

SINAI:  ANOTHER  BEIRUT 

In  all  the  uproar  over  the  hijacking  of 
the  Italian  liner  ArhilU  lAiuro.  *e  are  In 
danger  of  forgetting  a  musi  pertinent  fact; 
The  I'nited  States  ha.-  citizen*  and  soldiers 
in  thf  Middle  Ka.>.i  iind  ;,h(.H»  » ho  are  en- 
raged bj  our  arlHin-  aK»!ri-'  '■^<'  terrorists 
will  be  templed  to  make  those  Americans  a 
target  for  re\enge  In  Lebanon.  »e  learned 
to  our  Rorrov  that  marinei-  sent  'htr>  a- 
peacekeepers  siMin  became  the  target  uf  ur 
rorists.  when  tho^e  terrorists  got  the  idea 
that  thp  !  niteri  "^tatp*  » a>  not  being  even- 
handul 

Hb^f  *i  forgoitcn  thai  there  are  Ameri- 
can pK-acekpf ping  soldier-  in  the  Sinai? 
Yes.  there  are  .Americans  there,  and  they 
have  heen  there  since  .April  25.  1982.  They 
can  be  attacked.  a.s  surely  as  the  marines  in 
Beirut  were  attacked 

Wi  lannot  afford  to  forget  that  Kg>ptian 
polilicHi  fnrces  that  are  mimical  to  the 
close  ties  between  ihe  I  niled  States  and 
Egypt  have  been  gaining  strength  in  that 
country  of  late.  Just  ho»  much  strength 
can  Se  seen  on  the  ne»s  stones  e>er>  day. 
in  which  we  see  vast  crowd-  of  protesters 
violently  denouncing  the  I  nited  States  and 
all  our  works,  in  the  wake  of  our  capture 
of  the  Achillf  lyourn  terrorists.  This  was  an 
act  that  not  onl>  enraged  anti-.Amencans 
in  Egypt;  it  embar'-assed  our  friends  in 
Cairo  as  well  Regardless  of  our  justiTica- 
tion,  we  have  to  remember  that  there  are 
also  consequences  for  our  act  there  are 
those  who  Hnd  in  our  action  justiTicaiion 
not  just  to  vjlifv  the  Inited  States,  but  to 
■Ac:  against  our  citizens  a>  well. 

In  -uch  a  climate  as  this,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  Americans  on  the  Sinai  peace- 
keeping force  would  be  the  special  target  of 
anv  would-be  attacker*  These  Americans 
though  armed,  are  probably  less  well  de- 
fended than  even  the  marines  were  ift 
Beirut  Vet  I  hear  no  one  suggesting  that 
the  viability  of  that  mission  may  now  be 
compromised;  I  hear  no  one  saying  that  we 
should  reassess  the  safety  of  the  operation; 
and  I  hear  no  one  saying  what  our  re- 
sp<inse  -hould  be  in  cajie  of  an  attack 
agaiast  these  troops — or  for  that  matter, 
how  we  might  respond  to  a  violent  attack 
against  the  very  substantial  I  nited  States 
economic  and  diplomatic  missions  in 
Egypt.  Yet  all  these  are  very  real  possibili- 
ties. 

Congress  has  entered  into  the  precarious 
business  of  standing  between  armed  camps 
in  the  Middle  Kast  without  much  thought 
or  foresight  Kleven  years  ago.  almost  to 
the  day.  we  approved  a  United  States  civil- 
ian peacekeeping  group  in  the  Sinai  passes 
that  had  b«-en  used  as  invasion  routes. 
These  civilian  observers  were  followed  a 
decade  later  by  a  commitment  of  I'.S. 
troops  to  the  lower  peninsula,  part  of  a 
multinational  group.  But  when  those  com- 
mitments were  made,  Americans  were  not 
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the  special  and  favored  targets  of  terroriRtH 
throuKhout  the  Middle  Eaot:  today  our  citi- 
zens are.  Today,  many  a  zealot  yearnit  to 
Tind  a  favored  place  in  heaven  by  killinK  an 
American — be  that  a  marine  or  an  old  man 
in  a  wheelchair.  Today,  the  climate  is  not 
the  game  hopeful  one  of  1982  or  1974:  it  ix 
the  climate  of  a  Houred  peace  proceHH,  a 
stalled  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  and  it  is 
the  climate  of  strife  between  religious  fac- 
tions, many  of  which  strive  to  be  the  most 
virulently  anti-American. 

Does  the  peacekeeping  force  have  a 
future?  What  could  it  do  in  event  of  an 
attack?  How  would  we  respond?  What  if 
our  troops  are  subject  to  an  attack  on  their 
headquarters  or  their  barracks?  Nothing  is 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  in  the 
.Middle  East  of  today,  and  the  proof  of  that 
is  in  the  piracy  and  murder  on  an  innocent 
cruise  liner,  the  bombing  of  our  Marine 
headquarters  in  Beirut,  bombings  of  our 
EmbaMy  facilities  in  Lebanon,  and  any 
number  of  other  heinous  acts.  In  such  a 
climate  as  this,  why  discount  the  possibility 
of  a  tragedy?  In  today's  climate,  we  should 
think:  Did  we  have  any  business  in  the 
Sinai  in  the  first  place?  What  would  we  do 
in  the  case  of  an  attack?  Do  we  really  want 
another  Beirut?  Have  we  forgotten  the 
danger? 

BUDAPEST  CULTURAL  FORUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Budapest  Cultural  Forum,  mandated 
by  the  Helsinki  accords  which  were 
signed  10  years  ago  by  35  states.  The 
forum,  which  began  2  days  ago  and  is 
scheduled  to  run  6  weeks,  is  part  of  the 
process  of  Increasing  security  and  coop- 
eration in  Europe.  Since  the  signing  of 
the  final  8u;t.  there  has  been  a  series  of 
specialized  meetings  on  topics  rttnging 
from  scientific  cooperation  to  human 
rights. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  Helsinki 
process,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  consistently  asserted  the  view 
that  promoting  respect  for  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  Is  an  essential  part  of 
the  process  of  building  peace,  coopera- 
tion and  security  in  Europe.  Thus  we 
have  insisted  that  progress  toward  im- 
plementing the  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  final  act  Is  as  important  to 
attaining  progress  as  the  security  or 
trade-related  provisions  of  the  final 
act.  The  Ottawa  human  rights  experts 
meeting,  held  in  May -June  of  this  year, 
was  the  first  CSCE  meeting  devoted 
solely  to  discussion  of  those  aspects  of 
the  final  act.  The  April  1986  Bern  hu- 
man contacts  meetings  will  continue 
the  discussion  of  human  rights,  focus- 
ing on  Issues  such  as  family  reunifica- 
tion, binational  marriages  and  family 
its.  Human  rights  will  also  be  an  In- 
ral  aspect  of  the  Budapest  Cultural 
um. 

The  mandate  of  the  cultural  forum, 
as  established  at  the  Madrid  Review 


Conference  in  1983,  is  to  discuss  inter- 
related problems  concerning  creation, 
dissemination  and  cooperation,  includ- 
ing the  promotion  and  expansion  of 
contacts  and  exchanges,  in  the  various 
fields  of  culture.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
human  rights  concerns  arc  included  in 
this  mandate,  ensuring  that  issues  of 
cultural  and  religious  freedom,  cultur- 
al heritage  and  the  free  dissemination 
of  culture  v.il!  be  raised. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Ambassador  Walter  Stoessel. 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
cludes staff  from  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. State  Department  and  USIA. 
as  well  as  leading  personalities  in  the 
field  of  culture: 

Edward  Albee  (playwright):  Peter 
Blake  (architect);  Daniel  Boorstin  (li- 
brarian); Trisha  Brown  (dancer); 
Prank  Conroy  (professor);  Eugene  Is- 
tomin  (pianist);  Nancy  Coolidge  (pres- 
ervationist); Paul  Caponigro  (photog- 
rapher); William  Ferris  (historian); 
Bess  Hawes  (folklorist);  Sam  Gilliam 
(painter);  Leo  Gruliow  (author); 
Nathan  Glazer  (arts  education);  Hugh 
Gloster  (educator). 

David  O.  Ives  (TV  executive);  Allen 
Kassof  (professor);  Jack  Masey  (de- 
signer); William  Least  Heat  Moon 
(author);  Jaroslav  Pelikan  (historian); 
Rudy  Pozzatti  (printmaker);  Ellendea 
Proffer  (publisher);  Arthur  Pulos  (in- 
dustrial designer);  Lawrence  Reger 
(museum  director);  Larry  Rivers 
(artist);  William  Jay  Smith  (poet); 
Billy  Taylor  (pianist);  Cliff  Robertson 
(actor). 

All  35  participating  states  have  In- 
cluded leading  cultural  figures  in  their 
delegations  to  Budapest.  Meeting  in 
working  groups,  the  cultural  personal- 
ities will  share  their  views  on  condi- 
tions that  foster  or  hinder  artistic  cre- 
ativity. Specific  issues  to  be  discussed 
include  creative  freedom,  censorship. 
Jamming,  suppression  of  the  cultural 
identity  of  national  minority  groups 
and  ways  in  which  states  can  cooper- 
ate to  expand  mutual  cultural  under- 
standing and  respect. 

One  of  the  major  impediments  to 
free  cultural  expression  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  is  censor- 
ship. All  "officially  "  puullshed  written 
materials,  radio,  television,  stage  and 
film  productions  are  subjected  to  some 
form  of  official  control  and  censor- 
ship. The  degree  of  censorship  and  the 
limits  on  free  expression  In  cultural 
fields  varies  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Poland,  Hungary  and  the  GDR  allow  a 
broader  range  of  cultural  expression 
than  do  the  Soviet  Union.  Romania. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria.  Censor- 
ship remains,  however,  a  cloud  that 
threatens  to  engulf  cultural  freedom. 
With  the  cloud  of  censorship  hovering 
over  individuals,  the  creator  personal- 
ly has  little  if  any  scope  to  operate  in- 
dependently. Private  publishing  is  ille- 
gal as  are  unsanctioned  art  exhibitions 
or   other   cultural    displays.    Criminal 


penalties  may  be  imposed  as  the  price 
for  exercising  creative  freedom. 

The  Helsinki  final  act  and  the 
Madrid  concluding  document  contain 
explicit  language  about  the  participat- 
ing states'  obligations  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  individuals  belonging  to  na- 
tional minorities.  In  the  final  act.  the 
states  pledge  themselves  to  afford  per- 
sons belonging  to  national  minorities 
■full  opportunity  for  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  and  will,  in  this  manner, 
protect  their  legitimate  interests  in 
this  sphere."  They  also  recognize  "the 
contribution  that  national  minorities 
or  regional  cultures  can  make  to  coop- 
eration among  the  States  in  various 
fields  of  culture." 

The  agenda  for  Budapest  includes 
discussions  relating  to  national  minori- 
ties, including  the  preservation  of  cul- 
tural and  hi.storical  monuments;  pub- 
lishing and  translation,  including  ref- 
erence to  less  widely  spoken  lan- 
guages; and  preservation  of  cultural 
heritage. 

In  Bulgaria  the  Turkish  minority 
has  been  subjected  recently  to  a  brutal 
campaign  to  strip  them  of  their  cultur- 
al heritage  and  identity.  Turkish  vil 
lages  have  been  surrounded  by  Bulgar- 
ian militia  and  their  inhabitants 
forced  to  accept  documents  changing 
their  names  to  Slavic-sounding  ones. 
In  the  ensuing  clashes  with  the  mili- 
tia, many  Turks  resisting  the  name 
changes  reportedly  were  killed.  Bul- 
garian authorities  have  pressured  the 
Turks  to  give  up  their  ethnic  dress,  . 
cease  using  the  Turkish  language,  and 
forswear  Muslim  religious  practices. 

In  Romania,  Hungarian  schools, 
churches,  and  language  are  being 
eliminated  from  Romanian  society. 
The  government  has  arbitrarily  trans- 
fered  Hungarians  to  work  in  purely 
Romanian  regions,  removed  Hungar- 
ians from  their  position  in  the  news 
media  and  placed  restrictions  on  Hun- 
garian language  publications.  Jews, 
Christians,  and  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  persecuted  for  passing  on  to 
their  children  religious  faith. 

Everything  created  In  Ulcraine  in  the  last 
60  years  has  been  Infected  by  bacilli.  How 
can  the  national  tree  grow  when  half  Its 
cro»-n  has  been  cut  down?  What  Is  Ukraini- 
an history  where  there  are  no  historians  .  . 
How  can  there  be  literature  when  more 
than  half  Its  writers  are  missing. 

Those  words  were  written  by  one  of 
Ukraine's  leading  contemporary  poets 
while  in  a  Soviet  prison.  Vasyl  Stus. 
Slus.  a  member  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Group,  was  in  his 
13th  year  of  a  23-year  prison  and  exile 
term  when  he  died  September  4  of  this 
year  at  the  age  of  -".T. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  very  involved  in  over- 
sight responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
Helsinki  accords,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  committed  as  no  other  Member 
of  this  body  has  been  to  human  rights 


and  to  freedom  and  justice  for  all  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  a  real  leader 
in  this  area  in  the  House,  my  good 
friend.  Ben  Oilman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Hoyer]  for  reserving  this  time  today 
for  us  to  briefly  discuss  the  hopes  and 
realities  of  the  Budapest  Cultural 
Forum,  which  convened  on  Tuesday 
and  which  will  continue  until  Novem- 
ber 25.  The  ongoing  need  to  discuss 
human  rights,  cultural  repression,  the 
dissemination  of  information  and  cen- 
sorship among  the  35  signatory  na- 
tions is  significant  indeed,  and  our 
U.S.  delegation,  led  by  Walter  Stoes- 
sel. had  hopes  that  this  meeting,  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  a  Warsaw 
pact  nation,  would  be  fruitful  in  its  at- 
tempt to  tackle  the  above-mentioned 
important  issues. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Hun- 
garian Goverrmient  prohibited  an  in- 
dependent public  symposium  of  West- 
ern and  East  European  intellectuals 
from  being  held  at  the  Duna  Intercon- 
tinental Hotel  in  Budapest,  on  the 
very  day  that  the  cultural  forum  was 
scheduled  to  begin.  Our  hopes  that 
this  forum's  activities  and  related 
events  would  bode  well  for  the  Geneva 
sunmiit  next  month  have  been  soured 
by  the  repressive  actions  of  Hiuigarian 
officials.  These  writers,  intellectuals 
and  human  rights  activists.  Invited  to 
attend  the  seminar  by  the  Internation- 
al Helsinki  Federation  for  Human 
Rights  in  Vienna,  were  instead  limited 
to  some  seventy  in  number  and  forced 
to  discuss  their  views  in  a  private 
apartment  in  Budapest.  Among  the 
Western  participants  are  American 
writer  Susan  Sontag.  Israeli  novelist 
Amos  Oz.  and  German  poet  Hans 
Magnus  Enzensberger.  who  insisted  on 
meeting  with  their  dissident  col- 
leagues regardless  of  the  limited  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  have  witnessed  cultural  repres- 
sion time  and  again  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  There,  members  of  the  "Phan- 
tom Orchestra"  have  been  harassed 
and  threatened.  The  negative  cast 
which  the  Hungarian  Government's 
actions  in  this  instance  lend  to  the  Bu- 
dapest Cultural  Forum  make  it  clear 
to  the  Western  delegates  that  their 
task  is  of  a  far  more  serious  nature 
than  they  had  originally  assumed.  As 
a  signatory  nation  to  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  1975.  these  past  10  years 
have  demonstrated  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  American  people  to  ensure  the 
free  flow  of  information  around  the 
world.  This  has  been  evident  in  the 
formulation  and  dissemination  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  has  been  reiterated 
at  every  international  exchange  to 
which  we  are  a  party.  Yet  this  forum, 
and  the  upcoming  Geneva  summit  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  Soviet 
leader    Mikhail    Gorbachev,    will    test 


our  resolve  more  sincerely  than  in  the 
past. 

The  many  faces  of  injustice  have 
been  exposed  in  Budapest,  and  we 
must  make  certain  that  the  800  dele- 
gates to  this  conference  become  con- 
vinced that  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
concepts  of  freedom  of  information, 
speech,  religion,  and  heritage,  and 
that  we  will  not  falter  in  the  least  in 
the  global  pursuit  of  these  most  basic 
human  rights. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  for  his  remarks  at  this  time 
and  for  his  continuing  leadership  in 
this  important  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  colleague  and 
member  of  the  Helsinki  Commission, 
Don  Ritter  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  I  understand  has  Just  re- 
turned from  the  Soviet  Union  where 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Gromyko  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Commission,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  and  the  under- 
takings of  35  signatory  nations  of  the 
Helsinki  accords.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  friend  and  colleague.  Mr. 
Ritter. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  leadership  on  this  matter. 

It  is  a  timely  moment  for  me  having 
Just  returned  from  Moscow  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  hear  about  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  in  Budapest 
where  a  major  conference  of  writers 
and  intellectuals  and  human  rights  ac- 
tivists was  denied  access  to  a  formal 
and  official  program  and  had  to 
squeeze  into  a  small  apartment. 

It  reminds  me  of  another  squeeze  in 
a  small  apartment  that  seven  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  myself, 
had  the  other  night. 

We  gathered  in  the  apartment  of 
one  Yakov  Al'pert.  The  apartment  was 
tiny  to  begin  with.  I  expect  the  living 
room  was  on  the  order  of  8  feet  by  11 
feet.  It  was  quite  an  experience.  There 
were  seven  Members  of  Congress. 
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There  were  13  refuseniks,  and  the 
rest  of  tne  room  was  composed  of 
walls  where  one  saw  only  books.  The 
irony  of  this  meeting  is  that  these  in- 
dividuals, who  are  well  known  in  their 
fields  over  the  world,  cannot  practice 
their  intellectual  pursuits,  their 
chosen  professions,  cannot  engage  in 
the  free  flow  of  Information  in  their 
own  fields,  and  this  relates  to  the  ideal 
of  the  cultural  forum  in  Budapest. 

I  would  simply  like  to  mention  their 
names.  It  was  Prof.  Yakov  Al'pert,  a 
physicist,  nearly  50  years  working  in 
an  institute— or  not  in  the  last  10.  ac- 
tually—but some  40  years  working 
with  an  institute  of  the  Soviet  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  his  field;  Prof.  Alex 


loffe,  a  mathematician;  Prof.  Mark 
Friedlin.  a  mathematician;  Dr.  Victor 
Brailovsky,  a  mathematician,  and  his 
wife.  Dr.  Irina  Brailovsky,  also  a  math- 
ematician; Prof.  Alexandr  Lerner.  a 
mathematician;  Prof.  Leonid  Dickey,  a 
mathematician;  Prof.  Solomon  Al'ber. 
a  mathematician;  Dr.  Mark  Tarshls,  a 
biologist;  Dr.  Igor  Uspensky.  a  biolo- 
gist; Prof.  Leonid  Ozemoy.  a  physicist; 
and  Dr.  Yuri  Chernyak,  a  physicist. 

Many  of  these  individuals  have  been 
refused  emigration  for  years;  some 
greater  than  5.  some  greater  than  10. 
And  it  is  that  long  since  they  have 
been  able  to  practice  actively  their 
professions,  although  the  amazing 
thing  is  that  they  have  been  able  to 
hold  seminars  in  small  apartments  in 
Washington.  Some  have  even,  like 
Professor  Al'pert.  published  books 
abroad  during  this  condition  of  being 
cut  off  from  their  work  In  their  chosen 
field. 

We  had  another  very  stimulating 
meeting  while  we  were  there.  We  met 
with  another  group  that  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion, and  that  is  the  so-called  Trust- 
builders  to  build  trust  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  field  of 
peace  and  in  the  field  of  pe£w;e  activ- 
ism. And  our  meeting  took  place  in  the 
home  of  Dr.  Aleksandr  Lusnikov  and 
his  wife.  Olga.  Dr.  Lusnikov  could  not 
be  with  us  that  evening  because  ever 
since  he  became  a  peace  activist— an 
unofficial,  nongovernment  peace  activ- 
ist—he has  had  to  give  up  his  work  as 
a  physicist.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  the 
field  of  physics,  and  he  was  busy  on 
his  Job  as  a  nightwatchman. 

Also  present  was  the  trustbuilders 
group  leader  Yuri  Medvekov,  Nikolai 
Khramoy,  Alexander  Ruchenko,  Lar- 
issa  Chukayeva.  and  Elena  Brendiss. 

But  the  message  we  got  from  these 
independent  peace  activists  in  Moscow 
was  that  it  is  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant to  have  a  free  flow  of  information 
with  peace  activists  in  the  West,  and 
indeed,  they  mentioned  how  the  small 
numbers  of  meetings  that  they  have 
been  able  to  have  with  Western  peace 
activists,  including  American  Friends 
Service  peace  activists  from  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  including  Pax 
Christi  peace  activists,  including  peace 
activists  from  Scandinavia,  from  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  that  this  was  their 
lifeblood,  and  without  that  flow  of 
contact,  they  would  probably  cease  to 
exist. 

Talking  about  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation, they  asked  us  to  convey  to  our 
colleagues  in  this  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  that  there  are  sever- 
al levels  of  peace  activism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  is  the  official  level, 
and  that  while  they  do  not  deny  or 
deride  the  official  peace  activists  that 
go  out  to  our  country  and  to  Western 
Europe,  they  wanted  the  American 
people  to  know  that  those  individuals. 
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as  nice  as  they  may  be  as  individuals, 
really  do  not  represent  anything  but 
the  official  view  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  that  it  was 
only  independent  peace  activists  in  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe 
which  would  contribute  to  a  more 
peaceful  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  advocated  a  series  of  ex- 
changes of  information  from  inde- 
pendent and  between  independent 
groups.  They  would  like  indepth  edu- 
cational visits,  travel  between  our  two 
countries,  and  educational  visits  be- 
tween organizations  and  individuals 
who  are  not  connected  with  official 
government  policy. 

They  support  the  idea  of  an  Ameri- 
can university  in  Moscow  with  inde- 
pendent funding,  voluntary  funding, 
perhaps  funding  that  came  from  mili- 
tary expenditures;  an  American  uni- 
versity in  Moscow,  a  Soviet  university 
in  the  United  States.  They  talked 
about  independent  cultural  centers  in 
both  our  countries  so  that  the  ideas  of 
peace  could  work  people  to  people. 

They  talked  about  kitchen-table 
peace  negotiations  between  independ- 
ent citizens  and  independent  citizen 
groups  from  the  two  superpowers. 

They  talked  about  a  mass  exchange 
of  Soviet  and  United  States  students 
between  our  two  countries. 

Well,  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
spirit  of  the  cultural  forum  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

It  is  with  some  regret  that  the  Hun- 
garian Government  has  pressured  this 
particular  group  gathering  there  today 
to  diminish  the  size,  and  the  scope, 
and  the  output  of  its  meeting. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  say  that 
things  have  changed  somewhat  for  the 
better  in  Hungary,  and  that  it  is  sad 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  at 
the  last  moment  came  up  with  this 
policy,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
given  a  chance  to  operate  more  inde- 
pendently on  their  own.  they  probably 
would  have  welcomed  such  an  open 
and  publicized  forum  with  open  arms. 

Again  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  thank  him  once 
again  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  very 
much  for  his  comments  and  the  infor- 
mation that  he  has  brought  to  our  at- 
tention here.  For  those  who  may  not 
know,  the  gentleman  is  fluent  in  Rus- 
sian, has  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
some  period  of  time,  and  is  one  who 
can  relate  well  to  those  Soviet  citizens 
with  whom  he  met  in  the  Soviet  Union 
this  past  week.  The  gentleman  is  an 
extremely  valuable  member  of  the 
Commission.  I  think  his  observation 
with  respect  to  the  Hungarian  re- 
sponse to  the  responsibilities  that  they 
undertook  in  sponsoring  the  cultural 
forum  is  an  apt  one.  It  would  appear 


that  the  Hungarians  in  fact  are  not 
free  to  honor  the  commitments  they 
made  in  Madrid.  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  that  briefly,  but  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  making  that  point 
and  for  his  other  comments. 
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Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  assume  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  leading  up  to  what  happened 
to  Vasyl  Stus  recently. 

I  think  about  1  month  ago  Vasyl 
Stus  died  in  a  Soviet  camp  and  that 
was  just  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
deaths,  premature,  in  Soviet  camps. 

Valeriy  Marchenko,  writer,  a  lin- 
guist, a  journalist,  died  at  the  age  of 
37  on  October  7,  1984,  in  a  hospital  for 
prisoners  in  Leningrad.  The  doctors  at 
the  hospital  had  repeatedly  asked  for 
urgent  transfer  permission  to  an  ordi- 
nary hospital  where,  unlike  the  hospi- 
tal. HAAS,  there  was  an  artificial 
kidney  machine.  The  KGB  would  not 
sanction  the  transfer,  and  Marchenko 
died. 

Marchenko  is  joined  in  death  by  an- 
other great  Ukrainian,  a  founding 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group,  a  teacher  by  profession,  who 
died  on  May  6,  1984,  at  the  age  of  57. 
His  name.  Oleksiy  Tykhy.  in  the  Perm 
special  regime  camp,  from  ulcers  and 
other  ailments  exacerbated  by  harsh 
conditions  in  the  camp.  The  official 
cause  of  his  death  was  given  as  cancer, 
but  this  has  been  called  in  question.  It 
is  known  that  Oleksiy  Tykhy  was  suf- 
fering from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  hep- 
atitis, and  a  stomach  ulcer.  He  twice 
underwent  an  operation  for  the  stom- 
ach ulcer,  the  last  time  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1984.  He  weighed  only  90 
pounds  shortly  before  his  death  at  the 
age  of  57. 

Yuriy  Lytvyn.  another  Ukrainian. 
He  died  on  September  15,  1984,  in  the 
special  regime  camp  in  Perm.  The 
cause  of  his  death  is  not  known.  There 
have  been  reports  that  Yuriy  Lytvyn 
committed  suicide;  however,  it  is 
thought  that  these  reports  are  un- 
trustworthy. 

Yuriy  Lytvyn  was  a  poet.  Yuriy 
Lytvyn  was  a  journalist.  He  was  a  po- 
litical prisoner  for  many  years. 

Another  Ukrainian  who  has  died  in 
the  last  2  years  is  Oleksiy  Nikitin,  a 
mining  engineer,  and  a  leader  of  the 
independent  labor  union  movement. 
He  died  as  a  result  of  abusive  psychiat- 
ric treatment  in  the  spring  of  1984  at 
the  age  of  47. 

This  gives  us  cause  for  great  concern 
in  that  this  is  not  a  minimal  repression 
of  a  human  rights  organization  known 
as  Helsinki  Group  Monitors.  This  is  a 
kind  of  murder  by  the  withholding  of 
proper  and  appropriate  health  and 
medical  conditions,  and  it  is  a  sorry 
state  when  poets,  and  when  journal- 
ists, and  when  writers,  and  when 
teachers  die  simply  to  promote  their 
own  beliefs,  their  own  national  herit- 


age, and  the  cultural  identity  that  has 
been  with  their  people  for  a  thousand 
years. 

So  the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum 
takes  on  an  added  importance  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  happening  to 
our  Helsinki  Monitors  such  as  the 
ones  that  I  have  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  providing  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  denied  freedom,  even  life, 
for  the  sole  reasons,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out.  of  attempting  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts,  practice  their  re- 
ligion, and  maintain  their  culture. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  RiTTER]  and  I  both  know  as 
Members  of  the  Commission,  tragical- 
ly, we  could  spend  the  balance  of 
today,  until  midnight,  enumerating 
cases  similar  to  the  ones  that  he  has 
just  outlined.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
it  is  so  important  for  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  and  in  this  Nation  to  keep 
faith  with  those  who  have  shown  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  have 
relied  upon  the  promises  outlined  in 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  undertaken 
by  all  35  nations  to  recognize,  honor, 
and  protect  the  rights  of  expression, 
the  rights  of  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, the  right  to  practice  one's  reli- 
gion, and  teach  one's  religion  to  one's 
children. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  his  words  are  aw- 
fully important.  They  are  awfully  im- 
portant because  we  are  at  the  point  of 
a  summit  meeting  and  I  think  it  is  well 
known  that  unless  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
take  leadership  in  this  particular  area, 
leadership  of  our  West  European  allies 
who  are  also  involved  in  these  same 
questions,  the  Soviets  and  their  Com- 
munist allies  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
elsewhere  will  continue  these  policies 
as  if  nothing  happened. 

So  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
these  messages  coming  from  the  Free 
World,  coming  from  those  nations 
that  are  involved  in  the  summit  discus- 
sions, bring  these  subjects  up  and 
bring  them  up  on  a  timely  basis  and  as 
often  as  possible. 

A  number  of  our  group,  eight  Con- 
gressmen, met  with  Soviet  President 
Andrei  Gromyko  in  Moscow  last  night, 
and  the  Soviet  President  kept  coming 
back  to  the  idea  that  there  could  not 
be  cooperation  in  space  with  the 
United  States  unless  the  Americans 
did  away  with  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  SDI.  It  was,  to  some  extent, 
a  broken  record. 

But  we  were  liberal  Democrats,  and 
moderate  Republicans,  and  moderate 
Democrats,  and  conservative  Republi- 
cans, all  talking,  all  acting,  as  one.  The 
response  came  back  to  Mr.  Gromyko, 
first  from  a  liberal  Democrat  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Robert  Tor 
RiCELLi)  and  he  very  eloquently  staled 
that  the  decision  of  this  administra- 


uon.  the  decision  of  the  American 
people,  to  rearm  and  to  rebuild  their 
defense  and  to  go  ahead  with  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  was  far  more 
made  in  Moscow  by  their  actions  in 
building  up  their  military  to  unprece- 
dented heights  than  made  in  the 
United  States.  I  added,  in  addition  to 
those  defense  considerations,  were 
human  rights  considerations;  that  we 
felt  here  in  the  United  States  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  undergoing  a  kind  of 
re-Stalinization  as  it  so  brutally  re- 
pressed human  rights,  as  it  so  brutally 
dealt  with  anyone  connected  officially 
with  the  Helsinki  accord  monitoring 
group. 

We  also  discussed  the  impact  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  brutalization  of  an  entire  nation, 
the  destruction  of  an  entire  people, 
and  that  this,  too,  added  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  certain  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  massive  offensive  weapons 
capability,  and  that  this,  too,  led  to  a 
groundswell  toward  some  kind  of 
greater  defensive  capability  against 
Soviet  offensive  weapons. 
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We  mentioned  the  Soviet  actions  in 
Central  America.  The  comment  which 
was,  I  think,  extremely  instructive 
came  back  from  President  Gromyko, 
the  comment  was  that  he  pitied  us,  he 
pitied  us  for  being  subject  to  what  he 
called  disinformacia  or  disinformation 
of  the  American  media,  that  somehow 
the  American  media  had  concocted  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  brutalities  there, 
had  concocted  the  death  of  five  Hel- 
sinki monitors  in  labor  camps  and  pris- 
ons prematurely  in  the  last  2  years, 
had  concocted  the  Sovietization  of  a 
particular  Central  American  country. 
And  I  might  add  he  said  we  have  re- 
ceived the  same  disinformation  about 
Soviet  activities  in  Cuba  and  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  Angola  as  we  have  seen 
about  Soviet  activities  in  Nicaragua, 
which  was,  I  think,  kind  of  giving 
greater  credibility  than  he  had  imag- 
ined to  the  Soviet  activities  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

But  it  was  this  response,  that  some- 
how we  are  victims,  pitiful  victims  of 
disinformation,  that  is  frightening.  It 
is  frightening  because  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  a  Soviet  leader  who  for  50 
and  more  years  has  been  active  on  the 
international  scene  so  misunderstands 
the  American  people,  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  American  democracy, 
and  the  American  press.  It  is  so  impor- 
tant that  people  like  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  the  cochairman  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  take  to  the  floor 
to  bring  these  issues  in  detail  to  the 
forefront  of  the  debate  in  this  coun- 
try, because  on  the  other  side,  there  is 
a  claim,  as  Gorbachev  said  to  the 
French  journalist  who  asked  about  po- 
litical prisoners,  he  said  what  is  the 
matter  with  you.  someone  with  your 


education,  with  your  background,  with 
your  experience,  with  your  ability, 
how  can  you  make  such  a  absurd 
statement;  or  to  eight  Congressmen 
that  we  were  the  victims  of  a  disinfor- 
mation campaign.  This  must  give  us 
cause  for  concern,  but  it  must  not  di- 
minish our  efforts  to  bring  these  con- 
ditions and  these  situations  out  before 
the  American  people,  and  I  thank  very 
much  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  doing  exactly  that. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Again  T  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  what  I  believe  to  be  very 
pertinent  comments  and  for  pointing 
out  the  unanimity  that  there  is  be- 
tween the  Members  of  both  parties 
and  of  varying  ideologies  on  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights.  That  the  gentle- 
man from  the  I»resident's  party  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 
ToRRicELLi]  from  the  Democratic 
party,  formed  a  bipartisan  delegation 
and  went  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  have 
many  in  the  past,  and  hopefully  many 
will  in  the  future  is  an  example  of  the 
bipartisanship  on  the  subject  of 
human  rights.  Such  a  delegation  mir- 
rors the  deep  concern  that  we  have  for 
the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  to  honor  their  commitments 
undertaken  in  Helsinki.  On  that  point 
I  believe  I  can  say  that  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement between  the  Congress,  and 
the  President,  or  among  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  on  either  parly. 

The  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  has 
been  savaged  and  brutally  treated  by 
the  Soviets  and  their  satellites. 

Through  fear,  intimidation,  force, 
and  incarceration  in  labor  camps,  pris- 
ons, and  psychiatric  hospitals,  the 
Soviet  regime  seeks  to  control  the  flow 
of  information,  to  stifle  creativity.  To 
deny  the  cultural  identities  of  its  citi- 
zens by  suppressing  history,  culture, 
language,  tradition,  and  religious  be- 
liefs with  the  final  objective  to  break 
the  human  spirit  of  these  brave 
people. 

In  the  works  of  cultural  dissidents 
like  Stus.  one  finds  an  amazing  inner 
strength.  A  refusal  to  compromise  and 
ultimately  a  willingness  to  suffer  for 
the  right  to  create.  The  letters  from 
prison  are  testimony  to  the  invincibil- 
ity of  the  creative  spirit,  to  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  Individuals 
seeking  truth,  and  to  the  inrvmortality 
of  their  causes. 

So  at  Budapest  we  will  discuss 
human  rights.  The  right  to  create  and 
disseminate  ideas  is  a  human  right. 
Central  to  the  U.S.  interest  in  human 
rights  in  the  CSCE  process  is  the  con- 
viction that  the  CSCE  process  exists 
primarily  to  benefit  the  peoples  of  the 
participating  states.  There  are  those 
who  see  the  Helsinki  process  as  a  life- 
line. Keeping  faith  with  those  peoples 
is  an  important  part  of  what  meetings 
such  as  Budapest  are  about. 

When  the  Hungarian  Government 
requested  that  this  meeting  be  held  in 
their    capital,    they    assured    the    34 


other  signatory  states  to  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  that  they  would  abide  by  the 
practice  observed  at  all  other  CSCE 
meetings,  and  provide  an  open  atmos- 
phere for  free  and  unfettered  dialog 
on  cultural  cooperation.  The  Hungar- 
ians also  agreed  unconditionally  to 
follow  the  precedent  established  at 
the  Madrid  Review  Conference  with 
respect  to  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  their  participation  in  the 
conferences.  So  far,  they  have  respect- 
ed neither  commitment.  We  note  with 
deep  concern  that  the  Hungarians  on 
Tuesday  banned  activities  planned  by 
private  Helsinki  monitoring  groups 
like  U.S.  Helsinki  Watch  that  have 
representatives  at  the  forum  in  Buda- 
pest. 

The  U.S.  delegation,  through  Am- 
bassador Walter  Stoessel.  has  protest- 
ed to  the  Hungarian  Government.  The 
protest  said,  in  part,  that  the  ban  was 
■'a  violation  of  Hungary's  commitment 
to  allow  the  full  range  of  activities  for 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and 
that  it  has  harmed  the  spirit  of  the 
Budapest  cultural  forum.  "  The  Hun- 
garians replied  that  such  private 
groups  will  be  permitted  no  activities 
during  the  conference,  despite  repeat- 
ed assurances  during  the  past  2  years 
that  the  conference  would  be  open. 

That  is  a  further  violation  of  under- 
takings that  the  Soviet  bloc  nations 
willingly  agreed  to.  Such  activities  by 
NGO's  were  not  forced  upon  the  Hun- 
garians or  put  forward  by  the  West 
but  were  voluntarily  and  willingly  un- 
dertaken and  agreed  to  by  Hungary. 
Notwithstanding  those  actions.  Hun- 
gary has  not  followed  through. 

My  esteemed  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  Sen- 
ator Al  DAmato  and  I  coauthored  a 
letter  to  the  Hungarian  Ambassador 
last  week  after  reports  of  visa  difficul- 
ties for  private  groups  surfaced.  We 
expressed  the  concern  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission  and  remined  Ambassador 
Hazi  that  the  Government  of  Hungary 
had  agreed  to  permit  the  full  range  of 
private  activities  at  this  forum.  In  his 
reply,  dated  October  14.  Ambassador 
Hazi  stated  that  the  Government  of 
Hungary  has  been  driven  "by  the 
desire  to  meet  her  full  commitment  to 
the  Helsinki  process  and  to  make  the 
Budapest  Cultural  Forum  successful 
both  as  a  contribution  to  the  Helsinki 
Process  and  to  the  easing  of  interna- 
tional tensions.  The  futhering  of  peace 
and  understanding."  That  assurance  is 
not  being  honored  in  Budapest. 

Again.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ritter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

It  is  sad,  in  a  way,  that  this  flow  of 
information  and  this  ability  to  provide 
for  cultural  interchange  is  not  allowed 
in  these  countries,  because  as  we  have 
seen,  we  live  in  an  information  age. 
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We  depend  for  our  very  lifeblood.  our 
economic  vitality,  our  standard  of 
living  on  the  free  flow  of  information. 
I  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  18  years 
ago.  I  went  back  this  week  after  18 
years,  and  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Western  nations,  the  decentraliz- 
ing of  our  economy  to  some  extent, 
the  making  available  of  information 
universally,  the  quick  and  rapid  inter- 
change of  information,  this  is  not 
taking  place  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  free  flow  of  information  is 
even  greater  in  the  Soviet  Union  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States  or  other 
Western  countries  because  there  is 
such  a  crying  need  to  bring  decisions 
back  down  to  individuals,  to  make 
people  responsible  so  that  they  are  ef- 
ficient, and  effective,  and  productive, 
and  so  that  the  overall  society  pro- 
duces more  for  its  people. 

Today  inside  the  Soviet  Union,  for- 
ward-thinking people  talk  about  de- 
centralization. But  I  submit  that 
simply  reforming  existing  structures 
without  permitting  the  freedom  of 
flow  of  information,  all  different  kinds 
of  information  coming  from  all  differ- 
ent quarters,  there  will  not  be  success, 
and  it  could  end  up  as  layer  upon  layer 
of  new  bureaucracy.  As  one  who  holds 
a  great  deal  of  affection  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  the  other  peoples 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. I  feel  sad  that  they  do  not  have 
it  within  their  power  to  allow  the  free- 
dom to  flow  throughout  that  country 
which  inevitably  would  provide  for  a 
far  greater  strength,  a  far  greater 
living  standard,  and  a  far  greater  level 
of  happiness,  and  a  far  more  peaceful 
world  as  a  result. 

Again.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  yield  back  to  the  gentle- 
man at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Again  I  think  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania are  right  on  point  and  very 
useful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks on  the  cultural  forum  in  Buda- 
pest. I  regret  to  report  that  clearly  the 
actions  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
indicate  an  unwillingness  to  foster  the 
atmosphere  conducive  to  open  discus- 
sions on  promotion  of  East-West  coop- 
eration in  the  field  of  culture.  Such  ac- 
tions, unfortunately,  undermine  the 
potential  successes  that  may  be 
achieved  at  this  cultural  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
those  of  us  who  look  to  the  cultural 
forum  with  great  expectation,  still 
have  great  hopes  for  some  success  in 
the  areas  of  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, the  preservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  minority  cultures  and  religion  in 
the  Eastern  bloc  nations.  We  must 
not.  in  my  opinion,  lose  heart.  We 
must  continue  to  involve  ourselves  in 
the  Helsinki  process.  We  must  contin- 
ue to  bring   to   the  attention  of  the 


Congress,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  the  peoples  of  the 
world  the  commitments  undertaken  by 
35  signatory  nations  at  Helsinki  in 
August  of  1975.  for  those  undertakings 
speak  to  the  highest  and  best  values 
that  we  in  the  West  rely  upon  as  the 
very  basis  of  our  societies. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
we  will  recommit  ourselves,  despite  the 
difficulties  we  have  encountered  and 
the  frustration  and  disappointments 
we  have  experienced  over  the  past  10 
years.  The  commitments  in  the  final 
act  are  to  basic  human  rights  that  we 
take  for  granted  sometimes  in  this 
Nation  but  which  have  been  so  well 
stated  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  which  are  the  very  basis  of 
this  Nation  and  of  Western  society. 

Mr.  KEMP.  .Mr.  Speaker,  rirst  of  all.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  diMtinifuixhed  co- 
chairman  of  the  Heltiinki  Commission.  Rep- 
reHentative  Steny  Hoyer.  and  our  col- 
league In  the  Senate.  Chairman  D'.AMATO, 
for  their  leadership  and  ifuidance.  It  is  es- 
pecially timely  that  we  participate  in  this 
special  order  to  commemorate  the  CSCE 
cultural  forum  takinx  place  now.  and  for 
the  next  6  weeks,  in  Budapest. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  raise 
the  case  of  Vladimir  F'eltsman.  Feltsman 
should  be  a  top  priority  on  our  human 
rights  agenda  at  all  times  and  particularly 
now.  at  the  Budapest  cultural  forum.  Coun- 
tries who  participate  in  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess are  supposed  to  send  leading  Tigurt-s 
from  different  fields  of  culture  to  discuss 
breaking  down  the  barriers  to  artistic  free- 
dom. Specifically,  the  Items  un  the  agenda 
will  deal  with  censorship,  impediments  to 
travel  and  communication,  repression  of 
cultural  minorities,  and  the  creation,  dis- 
semination and  cooperation  of  art  and  art- 
ists. The  focus  of  the  forum  will  be  to  find 
a  way  to  remove  these  obstacles. 

Vladimir  Feltsman  is  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  an  individual  who  must  face  these 
obstacles.  An  artist  and  a  Jew.  an  interna- 
tional award-winning  pianist  and  a  Soviet 
citizen.  Vladimir  has  been  a  victim  of  the 
repressive  Soviet  system.  He  was  a  highly 
acclaimed  artist  with  the  world  at  his  feet 
until  he  applied  for  an  exist  visa  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  in  1979.  Then  it  was  as 
though  Vladimir  had  never  existed.  His  re- 
cordings are  censored  completely,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  travel,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
be  ostracized  by  the  performing  arts  com- 
munity. 

Ironically.  Vladimir's  courage  has  made 
him  the  secret  hero  of  the  same  artistic 
community  which  is  supposed  to  depise 
him.  The  support  and  interest  his  plight 
has  engendered  in  the  West  is  a  ray  of  hope 
for  all  of  his  fellow  artists  who  would  like 
to  see  the  goals  of  Helsinki  realized — to 
have  complete  freedom  to  communicate 
and  exchange  ideas  with  other  artists  ev- 
erywhere. 

I  met  Vladimir  when  my  wife.  Joanne, 
and  I  attended  a  concert  he  gave  at  his 
apartment  in  .Moscow  :)  years  ago.  At  that 


time,  we  discussed  his  harrassment  bv 
Soviet  authorities,  which  I  understand  con- 
tinues without  abatement.  I  have  worked 
with  concert  promoter  Norman  (Jadney  to 
try  to  obtain  permission  for  Vladimir  to 
perform  in  the  Inited  States  from  (ioscon- 
ert,  the  Soviet  performing  arts  booking 
agency.  Our  communications  have  re- 
mained unacknowledged. 

Nearly  4  years  ago.  (iladney  presented  a 
"concert"  for  Vladimir  at  Lincoln  Center.  I 
use  the  term  concert  advisedly,  because 
Vladimir  wasn't  there.  Many  other  distin- 
guished performers  provided  the  entertain 
ment  for  the  evening,  including  such  nor.i 
bles  as  Helen  Hayes.  Dudley  .Moore,  MkHh 
Dichter.  and  dancers  from  .imerican  Ballet 
Theater,  but  the  high  point  was  the  dramat- 
ic moment  when  a  piano  stood  spotlighted 
on  an  empty  stage  while  a  recording  of 
Feltsman's  works  was  played. 

Two  years  ago  I  introduced  a  resolution 
in  Congress  in  support  of  obtaining  from 
the  Soviet  Government  permission  for 
Feltsman  to  perform  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  This  resolu- 
tion received  unprecedented  support  from 
the  leadership  of  both  parties.  He  did  not 
obtain  his  release,  but  a  clear  signal  was 
sent  to  the  Soviets  that  this  is  one  cause, 
one  man  the  Cnited  States  will  not  forget. 
CBS  Masterworks  has  courageously  un- 
dertaken to  produce  and  promote  a  record- 
ing of  a  Feltsman  concert  given  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  .Moscow.  Not  only 
will  CBS  be  presenting  for  the  first  time  an 
artist  new  to  our  country,  but  they  will  be 
making  a  strong  statement  in  support  of 
our  Nation's  belief  in  individual  and  artis- 
tic freedom.  I  applaud  the  patriotism  CBS 
Masterworks  has  shown  in  taking  this  risk 
with  an  artist  as  yet  unknown.  On  the  eve 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  during  the  CSCE  meetings  on  cul- 
tural freedom  in  Budapest,  this  is  a  com- 
mitment to  freedom. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  an  individual  of 
such  great  talent  should  be  reduced  to  play- 
ing in  his  apartment  to  an  audience  limited 
to  his  young  wife  and  infent  son.  Who 
knows  to  what  great  heights  this  man  could 
have  climbed — and.  with  our  help,  still 
could — if  he  were  permitted  to  freely  ex- 
change ideas  and  theories  and  hopes  and 
dreams  with  other  artists  of  his  caliber? 
And  how  much  richer  these  other  artists 
would  be?  The  end  result  would  be  a  better 
world,  the  richer  for  the  exchange.  There  is 
still  hope  for  Vladimir  F'elstman,  for  all 
artists.  Achieving  the  Helsinki  goal  of  cul- 
tural freedom  at  Budapest  in  the  coming 
weeks  would  be  a  first  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  total  freedom  for  oppressed 
people  everywhere. 

.Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Cultural  Forum 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe.  This  meeting  in  Buda- 
pest continues  the  process  begun  at  Helsin- 
ki in  197.').  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague 
.Mr.  Hoyer  for  taking  out  this  special  order 
so  that  we  can  discuss  the  Helsinki  process: 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  fine  work  he 
has  been  doing  as  cochair  of  the  I  .S.  Com- 


mission  on   Security    and   Cooperation    in 
Europe. 

1  Ihink  most  of  us  in  this  b<>d>  wnuld 
iiKrcf  that  there  have  beer,  disappoinlmenth 
rt'sultinx  from  the  Ht'lHinki  pr'>re»(.  Cer- 
tainly there  has  been  nu  appreriablf  im- 
provement in  the  human  nttht'-  situatitm  in 
the  Soviet  I'nion.  Nor,  on  ihc  »h(ik'.  ha.s 
there  been  any  such  impro>frTn-nt  in  the 
rest  of  the  Flastern  bloc,  though  there  have 
been  fluctuations.  On  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewish  immigration — one  litmus  test  for 
the  agrtcmcnl — the  situation  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  But  I  think  the  process 
has  been  very  useful  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights,  if  only  because  it  helped  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  cause.  The  Helsinki  agreement 
set  forward  a  list  of  universal  principles 
which  all  citizens  of  the  signatory  coun- 
tries can  appeal  to  as  recognized  and  in- 
alienable rights.  Equally  importantly,  the 
atfreement  proclaimed  ihe  principle  that  In- 
dividuals can  and  should  mi>nil<ir  compli- 
ance with  the  agreement.  The  Helsinki 
process  may  not  have  led  to  concrete  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  Eastern  bloc  gov- 
ernments, but  in  each  of  these  countries 
human  rights  movements  have  crystallized 
around  the  powerful  idea  that  citizens  ma> 
monitor  their  own  government's  compli- 
ance with  the  accord. 

It  is  precisely  this  idea  which  is  being 
challenged  this  week  in  Budapest.  Cp  until 
now  It  has  been  accepted  at  all  of  the  Hel- 
sinki followup  meetings  that  private  human 
rights  groups  may  stage  their  own  meetings 
to  coincide  with  the  official  meetings  The 
Government  of  llungar>  had  been  under- 
stood to  accede  to  this  when  it  came  host 
of  the  Cultural  Forum.  However,  the  au- 
thorities have  prevented  a  group  of  West- 
ern and  dissident  East  European  intellectu- 
als from  holding  a  public  s>mpo»ium  to 
parallel  the  Conference  proceedings.  The 
Cnited  States  delegate  to  the  Conference. 
Ambassador  Walter  Stoessel,  has  correctly 
characterized  this  as  having  "harmed  the 
spirit  of  the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum  and 
is  not  conducive  to  the  aims"  of  the  Helsin- 
ki process. 

The  Helsinki  process  depends  on  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  monitor  the  compli- 
ance of  their  own  governments,  and  I  com- 
mend .Embassador  Stoessel  for  recocni/ing 
this.  It  must  be  a  keystone  of  .\meriran 
policy  to  come  to  the  defense  of  these  mon- 
itoring groups  whenever  they  are  under 
attack.  Having  said  that.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
feel  compelled  to  comment  on  m>  own 
Government's  compliance.  It  is  exemplary 
but  it  is  not  perfect.  There  are  a  few  areas 
in  which  I  believe  our  compliance  can  be 
improved;  let  me  mention  one  of  them. 
Since  19.52  our  immigration  laws  have  con- 
tained an  explicit  ideological  test  for  visi- 
tors to  this  country.  At  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law— June  2H,  1984— Ms.  Jeri  Laber 
of  Helsinki  Watch  testified  that  these 
provisons  were  violations  of  the  principle 
that  people  and  ideas  should  be  able  to 
freely  cross  between  countries.  Helsinki 
Watch  can  speak  with  experience  on  this 
issue:   it    is  one  of  the   groups   which    has 


been  prevented  from  partiripating  in  a 
public  forum  in  Hudapest  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  bring  our  immigration 
laws  into  conformity  with  Helsinki  princi- 
ples. 

This  IS  ii  mmiir  infraction,  to  be  sure;  it 
cannot  con, pare  with  the  complete  depar- 
ture which  has  unfortunatelv  characterized 
the  record  of  the  Eastern  bloc  nations.  But 
it  is  important  that  we  m  the  West  make 
every  effort  to  keep  our  own  house  in 
order.  We  do  this  for  foreign  policy  rea- 
sons: it  Increases  our  credibility  in  the 
global  ideological  contest  we  wage  on 
behalf  of  freedom  More  importantl>,  we  do 
It  because  it  is  right  and  health?  for  us:  the 
principles  laid  down  at  Helsinki  are  re- 
statements of  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  national  life  i«  based  That 
is  reason  enough  to  fight  for  these  princi- 
ples abroad,  it  should  be  reason  enough  to 
fight  for  them  at  home. 

.Mr.  PORTER,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission to  participate  in  this  special  order 
calling  attention  to  the  Hudapest  Cultural 
Forum, 

This  meetmt  a-  mandated  by  the  .Madrid 
Review  ((inference  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  (  ooperation  in  Europe  is  the 
first  to  occur  in  a  Warsaw  Pact  country 
and  the  first  to  deal  exclusively  with  the 
cultural  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
.Act.  Therefore,  the  need  to  address  such  as 
the  right  to  assemble  to  discuss  and  prac- 
tice religious  faith  and  the  right  to  teach 
languages  and  teach  one's  children  religion 
must  be  given  a  high-prioritv  status. 

The  Inited  States  and  other  Western  de- 
mocracies are  commuted  to  promoting  re- 
spect ftr  these  individual  human  rights. 
However,  these  fundamental  human  rights 
must  be  promoted  and  accepted  by  all  ,3.S 
signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Final  .Act. 

The  distinguished  delegation  that  will 
represent  the  Inited  Slates  will  share  its 
views  and  concerns  about  the  conditions 
that  foster  or  hinder  artistic  creativity  and 
the  sharing  of  that  creativity  within  and 
between  States.  This  is  the  key  that  must  be 
recognized — we  must  share  with  all  nations 
the  concept  that  approved  cultural  bodies 
can  cooperate  with  ;'ach  other  to  expand 
mutual  cultural  understanding  and  respect. 
Individuals,  whether  acting  alone  or  in 
freely  formed  groups,  should  be  entitled  to 
create,  to  discuss,  and  to  promote  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  cultural  expression  without 
governmental  control  or  supervision.  Inter- 
national human  rights  doctrines  guarantee 
these  rights. 

Eastern  bloc  countries  proclaim  impres- 
sive guarantees  of  the  individual,  cultural 
and  national  rights  of  all  their  citizens. 
Then  why  does  censorship  remain  a  sword 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  all  artists  and 
writers  in  these  countries?  Why  is  the  re- 
pression of  religion  still  taking  place?  Why 
is  the  principle  that  the  good  of  the  collec- 
tive always  takes  precedence  over  the 
rights  or  interests  of  any  individual  still 
being  adhered  to?  .\nd  finally,  why  must 
the  individual  artist  conform  his  or  her 
personal  development  and  expression  to  the 
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State? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  the 
principles  guiding  relations  between  na- 
tions that  recognize  a  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  These 
principles  must  be  maintained  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  negotiations  between  all  coun- 
tries. 

The  Budapest  Cultural  Forum,  as  part  of 
the  CSCE  process,  emphasizes  that  these 
important  goals  are  not  forgotten.  The 
review  process,  as  a  whole,  reminds  those 
who  signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  what 
their  commitments  are.  while  it  also  re- 
minds those  who  have  ignored  these  princi- 
ples what  their  commitments  should  be  We 
must  continue  to  i.iaximize  pressure  on  all 
countries  to  live  up  to  their  international 
agreements. 

The  Cultural  Forum  is  the  stage  where 
artists  and  authors  from  all  over  the  world 
are  gathering  to  freely  exchange  their  cul- 
tural view^  and  ideals.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  the  hope  that  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment allows  all  participants  the  right  to 
freely  express  themselves 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  special  order  precede  the  special 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  PashayaNj. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING     THE     PRESIDENT 
FOR     MAKING     THE     POWMIA 
ISSUE  A  HIGH  PRIORITY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DreierI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  recent  news  reports  have 
publicized  the  National  Security  Ad- 
viser's unofficial  comments  on  the 
likelihood  that  Americans  are  still 
being  held  captive  in  Indochina  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Mr. 
McFarlane's  comments  represent  the 
differing  views  and  uncertainty  about 
the  fate  of  our  MIAs  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  general  public.  This 
uncertainty  has  led  the  administration 
to  make  such  a  final  determination  a 
top  priority.  I  welcome  this  recent 
publicity  as  a  means  to  renew  Ameri 
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ca's  awareness  of  the.  as  yet,  unre- 
solved issue  of  nearly  2.500  unaccount- 
ed American  servicemen. 

This  past  year  the  media  has  Justly 
focused  much  of  our  public  attention 
on  the  plight  of  Americans  held  hos- 
tage—most recently  those  on  the 
Achille  Lauro.  TWA  flight  847  and  in 
Beirut.  A  great  deal  of  effort  as  been 
made  to  examine  the  effects  of  such 
captivity  not  only  on  the  captives  but 
on  their  families.  These  studies  have 
explored  the  impact  of  anxiety  and 
uncertainly  generated  among  the  rela- 
tives of  hostages. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  almost 
2,500  American  families  who  have  en- 
dured an  interminable  period  of  stress 
and  pain  in  not  knowing  the  fate  of 
their  loved  ones  listed  as  missing  in 
action.  The  initials  MIA  might  as  well 
stand  for  limbo.  Some  of  these  fami- 
lies have  been  left  hanging  for  the  last 
20  years.  Even  the  knowledge  that  a 
missing  soldier  or  airman  had  met 
death  would  help  bring  peture  to  the 
family  which  has  been  unable,  and  un- 
derstandably unwilling,  to  close  the 
book  on  their  missing  family  member, 
dead  or  alive,  we  owe  it  to  the  families 
of  the  MIA's  to  find  out  for  certain 
what  happened  to  our  MIA's  once  and 
for  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  administrations  stated  goal  to 
make  the  POW-MIA  issue  a  high  pri- 
ority. I  commend  the  President  for  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  with  Hanoi  for  the 
discovery  of  our  missing  in  spite  of  re- 
ports this  foreign  government  and 
former  enemy  has  been  less  than 
candid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Let's  pursue  the  neces- 
sary avenues  to  bring  these  men  home 
at  last. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer). 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  for  his  remarks  and  commend  him 
for  continuing  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  body,  because  so 
many  people,  as  he  has  pointed  out. 
have  this  burning  on  their  hearts  and 
minds  on  a  daily  basis,  so  it  is  well  that 
we  keep  the  pressure  on.  We  can  do  so 
through  this  means  and  other  means, 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  AND 
THE  OUTCRY  OF  U.S.  PRESI- 
DENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pash- 
ayan]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  throughout 
the  text,  evidentiary  and  supporting 
materials  be  included. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
month  ago,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut stood  before  this  body  and  an- 
nounced the  rediscovery  of  congres- 
sional resolutions  from  1896  and  1920 
that  document  the  recognition  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Armenian  people  in 
Ottoman.  Turkey.  Mrs.  Johnson  enti- 
tled her  special  order  'The  Armenian 
Genocide  and  America's  Outcry." 

Today  I  rise  to  speak  that  among 
the  loudest  outcries  heard  in  America 
on  behalf  of  the  Armenian  people 
were  the  outcries  of  eight  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  begiruiing  with 
Benjamin  Harrison,  that  reflect 
awareness  and  profound  concern  re- 
garding the  atrocities  against  the  Ar- 
menians. I  was  truly  astonished  to 
learn  of  the  personal  anguish  and 
heartfelt  commitment  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  this  nation  toward  the  Arme- 
nian people.  What  emerges  from  these 
pages  is  a  moral  portrait  of  American 
leadership:  a  spontaneous  sympathy 
for  the  downtrodden,  coupled  with  a 
desire  to  alleviate  their  suffering. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  the  20th  century. 
No  episode  of  human  suffering  up 
until  that  time  troubled  the  con- 
science of  America  more.  For  more 
than  30  years.  President  after  Presi- 
dent cried  out  for  the  massacres  to 
cease  and  for  relief  to  be  sent  to  the 
stricken.  Yet,  Members  of  this  body 
are  now  being  told  by  current  Turkish 
representatives  and  advocates  that 
this  chapter  in  history  is  unimportant 
and  that  it  is  inappropriate  for  con- 
gressional discussion. 

Members  of  this  body  have  a  right 
to  know  what  they  are  being  asked  to 
do  by  our  NATO  ally.  They  are  being 
asked  to  contradict  their  own  Presi- 
dents—Benjamin Harrison.  Grover 
Cleveland.  William  McKinley.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  William  Howard  Taft. 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Warren  G.  Harding, 
and  Herbert  Hoover— and  to  believe 
what  no  American  President  and  no 
American  Congress  has  ever  believed— 
that  the  Armenian  genocide  did  not 
occur. 

A  resolution  is  pending  before  us 
that  would  designate  a  day  of  remem- 
brance for  victims  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  House  Joint  Resolution  192 
was  Introduced  by  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Aspin.  and  myself.  A 
few  of  my  colleagues  have  legitimately 
raised  the  question:  Why  do  we  need 
this  resolution  at  this  time? 

This  resolution  is  necessary  to  dem- 
onstrate American  willingness  to  re- 
member its  history  and  its  unwilling- 
ness to  be  told  when  and  when  not  to 
do  so.  There  is  no  rational  reason  in 
the  world  not  to  remember  the  Arme- 
nian genocide,  just  as  there  is  no  ra- 
tional reason  why  we  should  refuse  to 
remember  the  Holocaust  or  other  like 
tragedies.  The  voices  of  denial  cannot 
be  permitted  to  be  heard  more  loudly 


in  this  Chamber  than  the  voices  of  our 
Presidents.  That  is  why  I  am  taking 
this  time  on  the  floor  to  recreate  for 
House  Members  a  sense  of  the  three 
decades  of  concern  and  commitment 
by  eight  Presidents  toward  the  Arme- 
nian people. 

President  Benjamin  Harrison,  after 
his  return  to  Indianapolis  in  1894, 
became  alarmed  by  accounts  of  the 
massacres  of  Armenians  in  Ottoman 
Turkey.  In  a  letter  dated  December  14, 
1894,  to  Richard  Thompson,  a  Chicago 
attorney  heading  an  organization  to 
provide  relief  to  Armenians,  President 
Harrison  wrote: 

My  indignation  and  sympathy  have  been 
greatly  aroused  by  the  press  reports  of  the 
fearful  outrages  practiced  on  the  Armeni- 
ans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  a  year  later, 
this  anguish  had  come  to  occupy  a 
proper  place  in  American  foreign 
policy.  President  Grover  Cleveland,  in 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  De- 
cember 2,  1895,  conveyed  a  deepening 
sense  of  frustration  in  America  over 
the  killing  of  Armenians  and  the 
danger  facing  American  missionaries: 

Occurrences  in  Turkey  have  continued  to 
excite  concern.  The  reported  massacres  of 
Christians  In  Armenia  and  the  development 
there  and  In  other  districts  of  a  spirit  of  fa- 
natic hostility  to  Christian  influences  natu- 
rally excited  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
the  devoted  men  and  women  who.  as  de- 
pendents of  the  foreign  missionary  societies 
In  the  United  States,  reside  In  Turkey  under 
the  guaranty  of  law  and  usage  and  In  the  le- 
gitimate performance  of  their  educational 
and  religious  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  same  message. 
President  Cleveland  called  upon  the 
signatory  powers  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  of  1878  to  fulfill  their  promise 
to  guarantee  the  security  of  the  Arme- 
nian population  of  Ottoman  Turkey: 

By  treaty  several  of  the  most  powerful 
European  powers  have  secured  a  right  and 
have  assumed  a  duty  not  only  in  behalf  of 
their  own  citizens  and  in  furtherance  of 
their  own  Interests,  but  as  agents  of  the 
Christian  world.  Their  right  is  to  enforce 
such  conduct  of  Turkish  government  as  will 
restrain  fanatical  brutality,  and  if  this  falls 
their  duty  Is  to  so  Interfere  as  to  Insure 
against  such  dreadful  occurrences  In  Turkey 
as  have  lately  shocked  civilization.  The 
powers  declare  this  right  and  this  duty  to  be 
theirs  alone,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
prompt  and  effective  action  on  their  part 
will  not  be  delayed. 

a  1700 

Within  several  weeks  after  President 
Cleveland's  message,  anxiety  over  the 
desperate  situation  in  Ottoman 
Turkey  had  swept  across  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  As  Congresswoman  John- 
son told  us  a  month  ago.  the  House 
and  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in 
January  1896  entitled  "Armenian  Out- 
rages. "  mirroring  President  Cleve- 
land's outcry  for  the  European  powers 
to  Intervene  to  save  the  Armenians. 
The  atrocities  by  the  Ottoman  Turk- 
ish Government  against  its  Armenian 
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population  had  now  been  elevated  in 
America's  foreign  policy  agenda. 

Throughout  1896.  however,  the  mas- 
sacres continued.  Tiie  European 
powers  did  not  intervene.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Armenians  were 
savagely  murdered  or  left  exposed  to 
every  variety  of  plunder  and  disease. 
President  Cleveland  was  deeply  frus- 
trated by  the  unending  bloodshed.  By 
his  next  annual  message  to  Congress 
on  December  7.  1896.  he  had  reached 
the  point  of  exasperation: 

At  the  outset  of  a  reference  to  the  more 
important  matters  affecting  our  relations 
with  foreign  powers  it  would  afford  me  sat- 
isfaction if  I  could  assure  the  Congress  that 
the  disturbed  condition  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
had  during  the  past  year  assumed  a  less  hid- 
eous and  bloody  aspect  and  that,  either  as  a 
consequence  of  the  awakening  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  the  demands  of  humane 
civilization  or  as  the  result  of  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  .  .  the 
shocking  features  of  the  situation  had  been 
mitigated.  Instead,  however,  of  welcoming  a 
softened  disposition  or  protective  interven- 
tion we  have  been  afflicted  by  continued 
and  not  unfrequent  reports  of  the  wanton 
destruction  of  homes  and  the  bloody  butch- 
ery of  men,  women,  and  children,  made  mar- 
tyrs to  their  profession  of  Christian  faith. 

Presidential  concern  over  the  Arme- 
nian massacres  of  1894-96  did  not  end 
with  President  Cleveland.  His  succes- 
sor. President  William  McKinley.  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  with  the  ramifi- 
cations of  these  events  2  years  later. 
In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  of 
December  5.  1898,  President  McKinley 
again  touched  upon  the  Armenians  ir^ 
a  statement  regarding  indemnification 
by  the  Ottoman  government  for  lost 
American  property: 

The  newly  accredited  envoy  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  *  *  •  is  espe- 
cially charged  to  press  for  a  just  settlement 
of  our  claims  for  indemnity  by  reason  of  the 
destruction  of  the  property  of  American 
missionaries  resident  in  that  country  during 
the  Armenian  troubles  of  1895,  as  well  as  for 
the  recognition  of  older  claims  of  equal  just- 
ness. 

Even  before  the  beginning  of  the 
1900's,  their  plight  of  the  Armenian 
people  in  Ottoman  Turkey  had  cap- 
tured the  attention  of  three  U.S. 
Presidents.  America's  outcry  was 
heard  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  Nation.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  these  humanitari- 
an pleas  grew  louder  as  the  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  grew 
stronger. 

The  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
people,  like  all  other  instances  of 
genocide,  is  an  issue  worthy  of  remem- 
brance today.  Many  of  our  citizens  in 
this  country  are  survivors  of  these 
atrocities,  including  Mr.  Mesrop  Bar- 
onian  of  Fresno.  CA..  who  at  the  age 
of  96  Is  able  to  remember  the  massa- 
cres of  1895.  As  a  tribute  to  those  left 
behind,  we  should  approve  House 
Joint  Resolution  192  and  set  aside  a 
day  in  their  memory. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  Armenian 
Assembly  of  America  for  its  outstand- 
ing research  effort  in  locating  this  doc- 
umentation regarding  the  commit- 
ment of  our  presidents  to  the  Armeni- 
an people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  forward  critical 
new  information  about  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  the  plight  of  the  Armenians 
of  Ottoman  Turkey.  Most  of  this  docu- 
mentation has  been  buried  in  remote 
drawers  Inside  the  National  Archives 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  for  over 
half  a  century.  We  who  value  the  in- 
tegrity of  history  are  grateful  that  the 
truth  about  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  Armenian  people  Is  finally 
coming  to  light. 

This  commitment  is  exemplified  by 
the  words  of  one  of  our  most  legend- 
ary Presidents,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Long  concerned  about  the  atrocities 
against  the  Armenians,  President  Roo- 
sevelt made  the  following  plea  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  on  De- 
cember 6.  1904: 

[Our]  nation  should  desire  eagerly  to  give 
expression  to  its  horror  .  .  .  when  It  wit- 
nesses such  systematic  and  long-extended 
cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  cruelty  and 
oppression  of  which  the  Armenians  have 
been  the  victims,  and  which  have  won  for 
them  the  indignant  pity  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  discussed  the 
Armenian  outrages  in  his  correspond- 
ence as  well.  On  December  14.  1905.  he 
wrote  to  Jewish  community  leader 
Jacob  Henry  Schiff : 

.  .  .  the  case  was  much  simpler  as  regards 
the  Armenians  a  few  years  ago.  There  the 
Turkish  Government  was  responsible  and 
was  able  to  enforce  whatever  was  desired. 
The  outrages  on  the  Armenians  were  exact- 
ly the  same  as  those  perpetrated  upon  the 
Jews  of  Russia  both  In  character  and  in 
extent. 

On  August  6,  1906.  President  Roose- 
velt wrote  to  American  Industrialist 
Andrew  Carnegie: 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  Justice 
•  •  •  if  we  were  able  effectively  to  Interfere 
for  the  Armenians  In  Turkey. 

In  a  letter  to  Armenian  rights  advo- 
cate Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  January  3, 
1907.  he  stated: 

•  •  •  I  put  righteousness  above  peace,  and 
should  be  entirely  satisfied  to  head  a  cru- 
sade for  the  Armenians. 

President  Roosevelt  felt  deeply  that 
America  should  have  intervened  to 
stop  the  atrocities  against  the  Armeni- 
ans. By  1918,  after  the  worst  phase  of 
the  genocide  was  well  under  way,  he 
wrote  to  Cleveland  Dodge,  founder  of 
Near  East  Relief: 

I  feel  that  we  are  guilty  of  a  peculiarly 
odious  form  of  hypocrisy  when  we  profess 
friendship  for  Armenia  and  the  downtrod- 
den races  of  Turkey,  but  don't  go  to  war 
with  Turkey.  To  allow  the  Turks  to  massa- 
cre the  Armenians  and  solicit  permission  to 
help  the  survivors,  and  then  to  allege  the 
fact  that  we  are  helping  the  survivors  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  not  follow  the  only 


policy  that  will  permanently  put  a  stop  to 
such  massacres  is  both  foolish  and  odious. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

•  •  •  the  Armenian  massacre  was  the 
greatest  crime  of  the  war,  and  failure  to  act 
against  T\irkey  Is  to  condone  it;  because  the 
failure  to  deal  radically  with  the  Turkish 
horror  means  that  all  talk  of  guaranteeing 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  Is  mischievous 
nonsense;  and  because  when  we  now  refuse 
to  war  with  Turkey  we  show  that  our  an- 
nouncement that  we  meant  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  was  insincere 
claptrap. 

President  Roosevelt,  perhaps  more 
than  any  American  leader,  felt  that 
only  swift  and  decisive  action  agalrist 
the  perpetrators  of  genocide  would 
convince  them  to  halt  the  destruction 
of  Innocent  people.  His  sense  of  out- 
rage over  the  massacres  of  the  Arme- 
nians stayed  with  him  through  the 
war,  and  he  later  referred  to  them  In 
his  autobiography  as  an  example  of 
"the  worst  infamies  of  modem  times." 

The  worst  infamies  of  modem  times— such 
affairs  as  the  massacres  of  the  Armenians 
by  the  Turks,  for  instance— have  been  per- 
petrated In  a  time  of  nominally  profound 
international  petice,  when  there  has  been  a 
concert  of  big  Powers  to  prevent  the  break- 
ing of  this  peace,  although  only  by  breaking 
it  could  the  outrages  be  stopped.  Be  it  re- 
membered that  the  peoples  who  suffered  by 
these  hideous  massacres,  who  saw  their 
women  violated  and  their  children  tortured, 
were  actually  enjoying  all  the  lieneflts  of 
"disarmament."  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  massacred;  for  If  the  Jews  In 
Russia  and  the  Armenians  In  Turkey  had 
been  armed,  and  had  been  efficient  In  the 
use  of  their  arms,  no  mob  would  have  med- 
dled with  them. 

Fortunately,  the  situation  with 
regard  to  Turkey  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  President  Roosevelt's 
time.  The  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  are  now  allies  and 
share  common  goals.  One  goal  that 
the  United  States  does  not  share  with 
Turkey,  however,  is  the  denial  of 
history.  The  suffering  of  the  Armeni- 
an people  under  the  Ottoman  regime 
Is  an  Important  epoch  In  American  his- 
tory. It  is  a  history  of  humanitarian 
concern  and  charitable  assistance,  a 
record  of  International  condemnation 
and  diplomatic  entreaty.  The  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Government 
simply  cannot  cast  aside  over  thirty 
years  of  commitment  in  order  to  help 
an  ally  to  avoid  dealing  with  a  difficult 
issue. 

A  minority  of  members  of  this  body 
have  echoed  the  assertion  by  the 
present  Turkish  Government  that  the 
United  States  ought  not  Involve  itself 
in  the  Armenian  genocide  question. 
This  special  order  Is  the  appropriate 
response  to  that  assertion.  The  United 
States  was  involved  in  this  tragedy 
almost  from  the  beginning  and  contin- 
ued its  involvement  through  the  late 

1920's.  The  American  people  cannot 
countenance  an  aboutface  on  their 
own  history.  Our  alliance  with  Turkey 

is  strong,  and  will  grow  stronger  by 
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facing  up  to  the  challenge  of  rightly 
reckoning  with  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  take 
part  in  this  special  order  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Coelho.  and 
others,  we  are  now  becoming  aware  of 
the  degree  of  involvement  by  the 
United  States  in  the  tragic  events  in 
Armenia,  beginning  over  80  years  ago. 
This  period  was  known  as  the  "Ameri- 
can Genocide."  and  named  by  Dr. 
Raphael  Lemkin,  who  later  conceived 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Our  Presidents  were  painfully  aware 
of  the  excesses  committed  against  the 
Armenians  in  Ottoman  Turkey.  For 
nearly  three  decades  they  acted  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  and  to  prevent 
further  killings.  Despite  their  pleas, 
however,  the  massacres  continued 
until  some  1.5  million  Armenians  had 
perished  and  the  remaining  survivors 
scattered  across  the  Middle  East  and 
eventually  across  six  continents. 

President  Herbert  Hoover  vividly  re- 
called the  Armenian  atrocities  in  his 
memoirs,  published  in  1952.  He  served 
in  President  Wilsons  war  Cabinet  and 
was  acutely  aware  of  the  tragedy  that 
had  befallen  the  Armenian  people.  In 
his  memoirs  he  wrote: 

Probably  Armenia  was  known  to  the 
American  School  child  In  1919  only  a  little 
less  than  England.  The  association  of 
Mount  Ararat  and  Noah,  the  staunch  Chris- 
tians who  were  massacred  periodically  by 
the  Mohammedan  Turks,  and  the  Sunday 
School  collections  over  fifty  years  for  allevi- 
ating their  miseries— all  cumulate  to  im- 
press the  name  Armenia  on  the  front  of  the 
American  mind. 

He  described  the  work  performed  by 
the  American  Near  East  Relief  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Armenians: 

Their  sailings  began  early  in  January 
(1919).  Five  or  six  weeks  later.  Mr.  Heinz  at 
Constantinople  informed  me  of  rumors  that 
"things  had  gone  to  pieces"  in  Armenia  and 
that  the  Near  East  Committee's  work  had 
broken  down  •  •  •  their  report  to  me  pic- 
tured an  incredible  state  of  affairs  both  as 
to  the  near  east  committee  staff  and  the 
condition  of  the  Armenians. 

Herbert  Hoover's  memories  of  the 
Armenian  atrocities  stayed  with  him 
nearly  35  years  after  he  had  first  dealt 
with  the  enormous  tragedy.  One  can 
only  imagine  how  much  more  vividly 
the  memories  of  the  events  remain  for 
those  Armenians  who  escaped  the 
massacres  and  found  refuge  on  these 
shores.  Many  thousands  of  these  brave 
people  are  with  us  in  1985  and  are 
waiting  as  the  Congress  considers  a 
measure  to  commemorate  their  per- 
ished parents  and  siblings. 

House  Joint  Resolution  192  will 
simply  commemorate  an  event  that 
has   been    recognized   by    the   United 


States  for  nine  decades.  Those  op- 
posed to  the  discussion  of  this  event 
have  attempted  to  convince  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  abandon  this  recognition.  No 
reason  for  the  denial  of  history  can 
ever  suffice. 

We  should  pass  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 192  when  it  is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  pledge  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  to  that  end. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  appropriate  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  'Know  the  gentlewom- 
an has  been  a  longtime  advocate  in 
trying  to  get  this  resolution  and  simi- 
lar resolutions  passed,  and  I  appreci- 
ate her  work.  A  lot  of  people  in  Amer- 
ica do  also. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
my  fellow  Califomian  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  both  want  to 
congratulate  and  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Pashayan]  for 
calling  this  special  order,  particularly 
the  focus  he  has  put  on  reminding  all 
Americans  what  each  one  of  a  series  of 
American  Presidents  has  had  to  say 
about  the  brutality  inflicted  upon  the 
Armenian  people. 

There  was  perhaps  no  greater  Presi- 
dent, as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
knows,  than  Woodrow  Wilson,  our 
President  who  was  in  office  during  the 
worst  of  the  series  of  massacres  which 
took  place. 

Mr.  Wilson  received  innumerable 
eyewitness  accounts  and  reports  of  the 
devastation  of  the  Armenian  popula- 
tion that  he  was  convinced  that  we 
had  to  act  as  Americans  in  order  to 
save  the  Armenian  people  from  extinc- 
tion. 

I  want  to  repeat  that:  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  believed  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  acting  to  prevent  an  abso- 
lute extinction  of  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  people, 
the  first  people  to  adopt  Christianity 
as  a  whole  nation. 

I  might  say  again,  as  has  been  said 
on  this  House  floor  many  times,  but  it 
bears  repeating  over  and  over,  that  if 
Adolf  Hitler,  one  of  the  prime  tyrants 
of  this  century,  had  not  observed  that 
the  Armenians  were  suffering  unbe- 
lievable hardship,  including  this  cen- 
tury's first  genocide,  if  he  had  seen 
the  world  rise  up  and,  in  an  outcry  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  wanted,  he  prob- 
ably would  not  have  dared  to  perpe- 
trate his  unspeakable  crimes  against 
the  Jews  of  Europe. 

On  December  10,  1915,  President 
Wilson  received  a  communication  from 
William  Nesbitt  Chambers,  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  in  Turkey,  who  wrote 


that  the  Armenian  situation  in  Turkey 
was  "appalling  in  its  awful  cruelty  and 
relentless  extermination."  The  Presi- 
dent responded  3  days  later: 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  Armeni- 
ans is  indeed  nothing  less  than  appalling. 
You  may  be  sure  that  we  have  been  doing 
everything  that  is  diplomatically  possible  to 
check  the  terrible  business. 

On  December  21  of  the  following 
year.  President  Wilson  wrote  to  Rt. 
Rev.  Arsene  Vehouni  of  the  Armenian 
Church: 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  expressing  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  when  I 
say  that  the  little  we  have  been  able  to  do 
has  been  done  with  hearts  full  of  sympathy, 
and  that  the  suffering  people  of  Armenia 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  continue  to 
receive  at  our  hands  an  unqualified  sympa- 
thy and.  whenever  it  is  possible,  generous 
assistance. 

President  Wilson  backed  these  words 
with  concrete  efforts  to  aid  the  suffer- 
ing. In  both  1916  and  1917,  he  made 
appeals  to  the  American  people  to  con- 
tribute toward  "the  relief  of  the  Arme- 
nians." But  the  massacres  continued 
unabated.  The  President  eventually 
concluded  that  the  United  States  had 
to  intervene  militarily  if  the  Armenian 
people  were  to  be  saved  from  total  an- 
nihilation. On  September  18.  1919,  he 
wrote  to  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
William  Phillips: 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  get  into 
communication  with  Senator  Williams  and 
through  him  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  with  regard  to  our  being 
authorized  to  send  troops  to  Armenia.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  course  i'  the  Con- 
gress will  authorize  it  •  •  *. 

The  telegram  follows: 

DUNSMUIR.  CA, 
September  18.  1919. 
Hon.  William  Phillips. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  DC. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  get  into 
communication  with  Senator  Williams  and 
through  him  with  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  with  regard  to  our  being 
authorized  to  send  troops  to  Armenia.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  course  if  the  Con- 
gress will  authorize  it.  but  of  course  am  still 
willing  to  defer  to  the  French  if  they  are 
sending  a  sufficient  number  or  to  Join  them 
if  they  are  willing  to  accept  joint  military 
action  and  we  get  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

D  1715 

Now,  you  cannot  ask  for  more  com- 
mitment from  an  American  President 
than  starting  to  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  to  send  American  troops  to  far- 
off  coiners  of  the  world.  Before  there 
was  any  jet  travel  or  high-speed  ships, 
he  was  willing  to  try  and  save  Armeni- 
an people  with  American  military  sol- 
diers shedding  their  blood. 

He  again  wrote  to  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Phillips  on  the  23d: 

I  believe  that  it  is  of  immediate  humane 
necessity  to  lake  energetic  action  and  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  Armenian  people 
depends  upon  it. 


In  his  historic  special  message  to 
Congress  on  May  24,  1920,  President 
Wilson  requested  congressional  con- 
.sent  for  the  United  States  to  assume  a 
mandate  for  Armenia  under  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  a  very  emotional 
appeal,  the  President  described  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  the  Armenian 
people  thusly: 

The  sympathy  with  Armenia  has  proceed- 
ed from  no  single  portion  of  our  people,  but 
has  come  with  extraordinary  spontaneity 
and  sincerity  from  the  whole  of  the  great 
body  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  this 
country,  by  whose  free-will  offerings  Arme- 
nia has  practically  been  saved  at  the  most 
critical  juncture  of  its  existence.  At  their 
hearts  this  great  and  generous  people  have 
made  the  cause  of  Armenia  their  own. 

Just  3  days  later,  on  May  27.  1920, 
President  Wilson  vetoed  a  congression- 
al resolution  that  would  have  repealed 
the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary,  and  cited  the 
following  as  one  of  his  central  reasons: 

•  •  •  nothing  is  said  in  this  resolution 
about  •  •  •  the  relief  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  in- 
tolerable subjugation  which  they  have  had 
for  so  many  generations  to  endure. 

Finally,  on  November  30,  1920,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  wrote  to  M.  Paul  Hymans, 
president  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations: 

•  •  •  this  country  has  repeatedly  declared 
Its  solicitude  for  the  fate  and  welfare  of  the 
Armenian  people  in  a  manner  and  to  an 
extent  that  justified  you  in  saying  that  the 
fate  of  Armenia  has  always  been  of  special 
interest  to  the  American  people. 

Our  President  went  on  to  demon- 
strate his  own  personal  commitment: 

I  am  willing  •  •  •  to  use  my  good  offices 
and  to  proffer  my  personal  mediation 
through  a  representative  whom  I  may  desig- 
nate to  end  the  hostilities  that  are  now- 
being  waged  against  the  Armenian  people 
•  •  • 

Woodrow  Wilson's  long  record  of  de- 
votion to  the  Armenian  people  is  in 
itself  a  chapter  in  our  Nations  history 
that  deserves  remembrance.  It  was  a 
devotion  that  reflected  the  deep  senti- 
ment felt  by  all  of  us  Americans.  It  is 
perfectly  understandable  that  Ameri- 
cans today  still  desire  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  period  of  history. 

House  Joint  Resolution  192  seeks  to 
do  just  that.  It  seeks,  very  simply,  to 
designate  a  day  of  remembrance  for 
the  victims  of  the  Armenian  genocide. 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  day  would 
most  certainly  have  endorsed  such  a 
commemorative  resolution,  as  would 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Grover  Cleveland. 
William  McKinley,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. William  Howard  Taft,  Warren  G. 
Harding.  Herbert  Hoover,  and  all  the 
Presidents  that  various  Members 
through  your  leadership,  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan. have  really  spoken  to  us  again 
today  with  their  very  own  words. 

Why  is  there  a  controversy  over 
something  that  has  clearly  been  U.S. 
policy  for  over  90  years? 


Well,  our  NATO  ally,  the  Republic 
of  Turkey,  has  been  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  genocide  has  oc- 
curred under  a  predecessor  regime,  a 
regime  that  the  current  Republic  of 
Turkey  fought  with  their  blood  to 
overthrow,  the  centuries-old  Ottoman 
regime  that  at  various  peaks  and  val- 
leys exercised  various  levels  of  brutal- 
ity and  subjugation,  and  to  precisely 
the  400  years  that  the  Ottomans  were 
in  control  of  Turkey,  and  at  one  point 
threatened  all  of  Europe,  great  Jewish 
and  Christian  leaders  all  over  the 
world  spoke  out  and  were  relieved  in 
the  early  1920s,  when  Ataturk— 
changing  his  name  to  what  meant 
Father  of  the  Turks"— took  this  yoke 
of  Ottoman  oppression  off  the  people 
of  Turkey  and  brought  them  full  force 
into  the  20th  century.  Why  should 
this  continuing  government  since  the 
early  1920's  have  this  psychological 
hangup  over  acknowledging  a  genocide 
of  the  Armenian  people  escapes  me.  I 
cannot  understand  the  thread  of  logic 
that  runs  through  their  reasoning. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  should  abandon  a  90- 
year  recognition  of  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  in  world  history. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ameri- 
cans value  the  friendship  of  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey— and  I  say  I  do,  as  an 
individual  Member— the  anchor,  the 
southeastern  flank  of  NATO,  we  need 
them,  it  is  a  mutual  friendship  that  we 
have,  and  we  should  continue  to 
strengthen  our  relationship,  it  does 
not  mean  we  should  not  do  the  right 
thing  here. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  re- 
membrance means  a  lot  to  the  Arme- 
nian people,  it  is  America's  humanitar- 
ian intervention  on  behalf  of  Armenia 
and  the  remembrance  of  this  that 
should  be  recalled  that  does  not  have 
any  bearing  whatsoever  on  modern 
Turkey  today. 

House  Joint  Resolution  192  has 
become  for  many  Americans  a  symbol 
of  the  resolve  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
member America's  past  and  also  to 
keep  alive  the  history  of  a  beautiful 
and  wonderful  people,  the  Armenians. 
We  must  demonstrate  that  resolve  and 
approve  House  Joint  Resolution  192 
when  it  returns  to  the  House  floor. 

I  would  just  like  to  say,  in  closing,  tc 
my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Pashayan,  that  I 
had  the  honor  yesterday  morning  of 
being  at  the  ground-breaking  ceremo- 
ny for  the  Holocaust  Memorial  on 
14th  Street,  right  near  Independence. 
This  was  yet  another  European  trage- 
dy or.  in  the  case  of  the  Armenian  hol- 
ocaust, a  Near  East,  a  Middle  Eastern 
tragedy.  Why  do  we  have  a  museum 
for  a  European  tragedy?  Simply  be- 
cause of  the  enormity  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  6  million  Jews  and  6  million 
other  people  in  Hitler's  horrible  con- 
centration camps.  12  million  people, 
innocent  people  died  in  a  cataclysm 
that  killed  and  murdered  over  50  mil- 


lion people,  the  enormity  of  the  at- 
tempted   extinction    of    the    Jews    of 
Europe  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  Nazi 
regime  is  something  that  is  important 
to  the  memory  of  every  single  living 
person.  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
enormity  of  Hitler's  crime  or  a  geno- 
cide of  2  million  or  more  Cambodians 
just  in  this  last  decade,  if  those  two  ac- 
cursed crimes  had  not  taken  place,  the 
genocide    of    the    Armenian    people, 
peaking  in  1950,  with  much  flutter  in 
the    few    years   after    that,    it    would 
remain  as  the  most  enormous  crime  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  in  all  of  his- 
tory. It  is  just  loathsome  that  in  this 
century  this  holocaust  and  genocide  of 
Armenians  should  be  relegated  to  No. 
3,  behind  the  genocide  of  Jews  and  the 
genocide  of  Cambodians  by  the  Com- 
munist   Khmer   Rouge.    Nevertheless, 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  is  no  differ- 
ent. No  less  a  killer  and  a  tyrant  than 
Stalin  himself  said  that  the  killing  of 
millions  is  just  an  historical  footnote, 
the  killing  of  one  person  may  be  im- 
portant.  Well,    that   kind   of   twisted 
Communist   logic   is   not  accepted   by 
American    people.    The    loss    of    one 
American  senior  citizen  in  his  wheel- 
chair on  the  high  seas  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean just  last  week  has  made  the 
name  Leon  Klinghoffer  ring  through 
our  history  of  the  last  few  days.  Well, 
can  we  be  so  callous  that  I'/s  million 
more  Armenians  dying  should  not  be 
as  important  to  us  in  the  history  of 
this  country  as  one  human  being?  This 
country  finds  great  importance  in  the 
individual    dignity    of    each    human 
being,  and  it  certainly  wants  to  never 
forget  the  history  of  the  attempted  ex- 
termination of  a  whole  people,  wheth- 
er those  people  are  the  great  Khmer 
people  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Jews  of 
Europe,  or  the  Armenian  people,  and 
the  contributions  of  Armenians  to  this 
country,    including    the    Governor    of 
the    largest    State    of    our    great    50 
States,  our  good  friend,  George  Deuk- 
mejian,  make  this  resolution  no  less 
and  no  more  in  importance.  We  would 
be  doing  it  anyway.  But  it  is  a  state- 
ment  to   all   of   the   great   Armenian 
Americans   who   have   contributed   so 
much    to    our   culture,    our   arts,    our 
music,  our  political  system,  our  medi- 
cine, every  field  of  American  life.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  fail  to  pass  this 
with  an  overwhelming  vote. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  letting  me 
share  these  comments. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  moving  words  and  for 
his  heartfelt  sympathy  and  all  the 
help  he  has  rendered  to  the  Armenian 
people.  My  colleague  is  well  known  in 
the  House,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think 
it  is  fair  for  me  to  say  that  there  is  no 
stronger  advocate,  perhaps,  in  the 
House  than  my  colleague  of  national 
defense  and  the  policy  the  United 
States  should  maintain  the  strongest 
of  defense.  Yet  the  argument  is  being 
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advanced  by  this  Government  of 
Turkey  that  the  Congress"  continuing 
remembrance  of  what  the  predecessor 
Government  of  Turkey  did  somehow 
would  constitute  a  damage  to  the 
NATO  Alliance. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague, 
briefly,  to  comment  on  whether  he 
thinks  a  recognition  of  what  took 
place  in  a  predecessor  Government  in 
any  way  would  damage  the  NATO  Al- 
liance, and.  more  than  that,  whether 
he  thinks  any  of  the  Presidents  whose 
words  we  are  today  recreating  for  this 
body,  by  mentioning  and  by  speaking 
against  the  Armenian  genocide, 
whether  any  of  those  Presidents  were 
derelict  in  their  duty  as  Commander  in 
Chief  in  taking  the  position  they  took. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  to 
please  comment  on  the  historical  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  will 
give  the  gentleman  a  forthright  eval- 
uation, that  this  is  going  to  amount  to 
absolutely  nothing,  after  this  act  of 
historical  remembrance  and  deep-felt 
sympathy  for  the  Armenian  people  is 
behind  us  for  this  year,  with  the  day 
of  remembrance  commemorated,  it 
will  matter  nothing  to  the  average 
people  of  the  modem-day  State  of 
Turkey. 

I  hope  someone  has  included  in  the 
body  of  this  particular  record  this 
evening  the  very  words  of  Turkey's 
George  Washington,  the  father  of 
their  country,  the  gentleman  I  men- 
tioned before  who  changed  his  name 
to  Ataturk.  Everywhere  I  went  in 
Turkey  in  the  several  visits  I  have 
made  there  is  the  picture  of  this  hand- 
some, by  any  cultural  standard,  impos- 
ing-looking man  in  what  was  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  diplomatic 
uniform,  in  tux  with  tails  and  the  red 
sash  and  the  decorations  on  it,  every- 
where you  see  the  face  of  Ataturk 
looking  down.  He  acknowledged  the 
genocide,  he  talked  about  the  horror 
that  had  been  inflicted  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  Arme- 
nians of  his  country,  and  he  consid- 
ered them  fellow  citizens  of  Turkey.  If 
the  father  of  their  country,  the  one 
name  that  stands  out  and  shines  in  Ar- 
menian history  had  no  psychological 
hangup,  what  is  the  problem  with  the 
Turkish  Government  today?  Maybe  it 
is  just— we  should  be  charitable— for 
domestic  consumption.  We  have  never 
had  a  tougher  leader  of  the  nation  of 
Egypt.  I  said  to  President  Mubarak 
yesterday,  ■'Look,  you  are  a  fighter 
pilot.  Act  like  one.  Stand  tall  against 
terrorism.  All  the  people  who  killed 
your  friend  Sadat,  they  have  all  been 
executed  by  your  Government.  What 
are  you  doing  with  the  bizarre  re- 
marks suggesting  that  our  President 
should  apologize  for  apprehending  in 
the  air,  as  if  he  sent  out  a  duly  author- 
ized posse  to  reel  in  the  stagecoach, 
with  the  murderers  on  board?  What 


are  you  doing  putting  us  up  against 
the  wall,  Mr.  Mubarak?" 

And  I  think  the  dust  will  settle  over 
that.  It  is  probably  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. It  seems  like  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  to  always  take 
into  consideration  rioting  in  the 
streets,  or  something.  Well,  I  think 
the  Turkish  leaders  that  I  have 
spoken  to— and  I  have  talked  to  some 
ambassadors  in  various  countries  who 
are  very  tough,  astute,  cultured  gen- 
tlemen—they said,  "Dont  quote  me. 
Proceed  with  this.  We  will  be  able  to 
buffet  any  domestic  pressures.  " 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  ever  ac- 
knowledging horrors  of  the  past.  So  I 
am  not  worried  about  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  a  good  ally  and,  let  us 
face  it,  we  both  need  one  another. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  am 
stating  this  charitably:  They  have 
umteem  Soviet  divisions  on  their 
border.  They  share  a  border  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  When  you  get  up  on 
Mount  Ararat,  you  look  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  still  called  Armenian 
S.S.R.,  and  they  still  suffer  persecu- 
tion there,  and  then  you  look  down 
into  what  were  the  great  and  beautiful 
lands  of  the  heartland  of  Armenia. 

By  the  way,  I  just  noticed  that  to- 
night, if  people  want  to  get  a  look  at 
how  beautiful  the  countryside  is  of  an- 
cient Armenia,  "20/20""  tonight  is 
doing  a  piece  on  Noahs  Ark,  another 
one  of  these  stories:  Is  it  possible  that 
Noahs  Ark  could  exist  on  Mount 
Ararat?  Maybe  it  is  a  big  leap  of  faith, 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  up  there  some- 
where, so  if  people  want  to  look  at  the 
Armenian  heartland  they  can  give  it  a 
good  look  at  some  beautiful  photogra- 
phy on  ABC"s  •■20/20"  tonight. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  should  like  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  very  kind  words  and  very  meaning- 
ful words  and  to  echo  what  he  said, 
that  this  resolution  or  the  recognition 
by  this  Turkish  Government  of  what 
the  prior  Turkish  Government  did  in 
no  way  constitutes  any  detriment  or 
disadvantage  or  damage  to  the  NATO 
Alliance. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Abso- 
lutely not. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  reserving  this 
time  on  the  floor  to  bring  to  our  col- 
lective attention  the  degree  of  una- 
nimity among  U.S.  Presidents  regard- 
ing the  deplorable  treatment  of  the 
Armenians  in  Ottoman  Turkey.  The 
level  of  awareness  and  concern  in  this 
country  during  the  time  of  the  Arme- 
nian atrocities  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  remarks  by  two 
more  Presidents,  as  a  historical 
matter.  We  shall  continue  with  Presi- 
dent William  Howard  Taft,  who  com- 
mented about  the  tragedy  of  the  Ar- 
menians     numerous      times     in      his 


"Papers  on  the  League  of  Nations," 
published  in  1920.  He  correctly  identi- 
fied the  Armenians  as  undeserving  vic- 
tims: 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  Jewish  race  have  suf- 
fered more  In  this  war.  as  noncombalants, 
than  any  other  people,  unless  It  be  the  Ser- 
bians and  the  Armenians. 

D  1730 

As  Members  begin  to  absorb  the  evi- 
dence we  are  seeing  about  American 
involvement  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Ar- 
menian people,  we  will  view  House 
Joint  Resolution  192  from  a  new  per- 
spective. This  resolution  will  serve 
merely  to  remind  Americans  that  our 
Nation  demonstrated  a  historic  com- 
mitment to  the  Armenian  people  who 
were  victims  of  genocide  over  several 
decades.  The  designation  of  a  day  of 
remembrance  for  these  victims  is  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  our  history. 

We  should  pass  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 192  when  it  is  brought  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  to  light  the  statements 
and  actions  of  our  former  Presidents 
regarding  the  atrocities  against  the 
Armenians  of  Ottoman  Turkey.  In  our 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 192.  a  commemorative  resolution 
to  recall  the  victims  of  this  tragic 
period,  we  should  take  into  account 
the  prior  record  of  our  Government  on 
this  issue. 

Warren  G.  Harding  was  among  the 
most  sympathetic  of  American  Presi- 
dents with  regard  to  the  Armenian 
people.  In  1920.  then-Senator  Harding 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  359 
which  recognized  the  massacres: 

*  •  •  the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  from 
which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered 
•  •  •  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
deeply  impressed  by  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  insecurity,  starvation,  and  misery 
now  prevalent  In  Armenia  *  *  *. 

The  resolution  follows: 
S.  Res.  359 

Whereas  the  testimony  adduced  at  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  from 
which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  deeply  impressed  by  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions of  insecurity,  starvation,  and  misery 
now  prevalent  in  Armenia;  and 

Whereas  the  independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Armenia  has  been  duly  recognized  by 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence and  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  sincere  congratula 
tions  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  people  of  Armenia 
on  the  recognition  of  the  indepedencc  of  the 


Republic  of  Armenia,  without  prejudice  re- 
specting the  territorial  boundaries  involved; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates  hereby  expresses  the  hope  that 
stable  government,  proper  protection  of  in- 
dividual liberties  and  rights,  and  the  full  re- 
alization of  nationalistic  aspirations  may 
soon  be  attained  by  the  Armenian  people; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  in  order  to  afford  neces- 
sary protection  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  of 
Batum  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
leading  to  Baku,  the  President  is  hereby  re- 
quested. If  not  incompatable  with  the  public 
interest,  to  cause  a  United  States  warship 
and  a  force  of  Marines  to  be  dispatched  to 
such  port  with  instructions  to  such  Marines 
to  disembark  and  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property. 

Harding's  concern  for  the  Armeni- 
ans continued  after  he  assumed  the 
Presidency  in  1921.  He  wrote  to  Judge 
Alton  Parker  on  May  30,  1921: 

I  know  that  American  sympathies  and 
American  generosity  combine  to  impel  us  to 
afford  every  possible  relief  to  the  Armeni- 
ans ...  I  am  writing  mainly  to  have  you  un- 
derstand that  I  have  a  sympathetic  concern 
over  the  Armenian  situation  and  I  would 
like  you  to  know  of  my  willingness  to  be 
helpful  .  .  . 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

May  30.  1922. 
Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker. 
New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Judge  Parker:  I  have  yours  of 
May  twenty-fourth  together  with  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  you  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  relating  to  the  plight  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  think  perhaps  you  know  my  feelings  in 
this  matter.  I  know  that  American  sympa- 
thies and  American  generosity  combine  to 
impel  us  to  afford  every  possible  relief  to 
the  Armenians,  and  to  give  our  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  establishment  and  the 
tranquilization  and  stabilization  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Armenian  Republic. 

I  would  gladly  have  our  people  do  every- 
thing which  may  be  done  consistent  with 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  am  writing  mainly  to  have  you  under- 
stand that  I  have  a  sympathetic  concern 
over  the  Armenian  situation  and  I  would 
like  you  to  know  of  my  willingness  to  be 
helpful  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  a  consist- 
ent way. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

By  1921,  the  massacre  of  Armenians 
had  spread  to  the  south  central  region 
of  Asia  Minor  along  the  Mediterrane- 
an, known  as  Cilicia.  After  the  war 
had  ended,  the  Ottoman  government 
had  began  a  new  wave  of  killings  in  Ci- 
licia where  many  survivors  of  the  1915 
deportations  had  taken  refuge.  As  he 
had  advocated  while  in  the  Senate, 
President  Harding  urged  that  the 
United  States  act  to  prevent  further 
destruction.  He  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes  on  November  21,  1921: 

•  •  •  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  ground  for  the  gloomy  view  of 
the  situation  in  Cilicia  which  is  presented  in 
this  appeal  *  *  '.  When  I  was  in  the  Senate 
I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  to  the  Exec- 
utive the  dispatch  of  a  Navy  vessel  to  the 
port  of  Batun  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  pur 


pose  at  that  time  was  to  enable  a  suiticieni 
force  of  marines  to  be  employed  to  keep 
open  the  railway  from  Batun  to  Erivan  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  transmission  of  relief 
supplies  and  otherwise  tranquilize  the  situa- 
tion. If  it  is  believed  that  a  warship  can  be 
sent  to  an  Armenian  port  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean I  should  have  very  little  hesitancy  in 
making  such  a  suggestion  on  behalf  of  these 
stricken  people.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
way  in  which  to  utter  the  admonition  of  the 
five  great  powers  to  restrain  the  hands  of 
assassins  in  that  unfortunate  land. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  White  House. 

Washington,  November  21,  1921. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Secretary  Hughes:  I  am  enclos- 
ing herewith  a  copy  of  an  appeal  presented 
to  me  today  by  a  Committee  of  Americans 
who  called  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians  in 
Cilicia.  [I  had  something  to  do  with  the  in- 
quiry into  the  Armenian  situation  during 
the  latter  part  of  my  term  In  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  ground  for  the  gloomy  view  of  the 
situation  in  Cilicia  which  Is  presented  in 
this  appeal.!  I  am  wondering  if  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  you  to  speak  Informally  con- 
cerning the  matter  with  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Briand. 

When  I  was  in  the  Senate  I  had  the  honor 
to  recommend  to  the  Executive  the  dispatch 
of  a  Navy  vessel  to  the  port  of  Batun  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  purpose  at  that  time  was  to 
enable  a  sufficient  force  of  marines  to  be 
employed  to  keep  open  the  railway  from 
Batun  to  Erivan  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
transmission  of  relief  supplies  and  otherwise 
tranquilise  the  situation.  If  it  Is  believed 
that  a  warship  can  be  sent  to  an  Armenian 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  I  should  have 
very  little  hesitancy  in  making  such  a  sug- 
gestion on  behalf  of  these  stricken  people. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  way  in  which  to 
utter  the  admonition  of  the  five  great 
powers  to  restrain  the  hands  of  assassins  in 
that  unfortunate  land. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Warren  G.  Harding. 

Like  his  predecessors.  President  Har- 
ding was  responding  to  a  deep-rooted 
concern  among  all  Americans  about 
the  continuing  atrocities.  He  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Stale  Hughes  on  May  20, 
1922: 

I  am  wholly  conscious  of  a  highly  senti- 
mental and  very  earnest  sympathy  among 
our  people  for  the  unfortunate  Armenians. 

President  Harding  had  advocated 
that  the  American  mission  at  Lau- 
sanne work  toward  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  Armenians.  By  January 
1923,  the  President  had  grown  frus- 
trated that  they  had  encountered  op- 
position. On  January  15,  he  again 
wrote  to  Secretary  Hughes: 

I  was  deeply  interested  In  yours  of  Janu- 
ary 12th.  in  which  you  report  the  efforU  of 
our  Mission  at  Lausanne  to  do  something  In 
behalf  of  an  Armenian  national  home,  and 
the  utterly  discouraging  reports  that  there 
are  no  prospects  of  the  Turkish  delegation 
agreei.ig  to  any  such  arrangement.  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  very  keen  disappointment  to 
religious  America  that  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians are  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
manner  •  *  *. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  remarkable  record 
of  dedication  to  the  plight  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  is  a  proud  period  in  this 
country's  history.  President  Harding's 
involvement  was  a  continuation  of 
American  policy  that  had  begun  over 
25  years  earlier.  Through  those  dec- 
ades there  was  never  a  thought  given 
to  waivering  from  our  commitment  to 
the  suffering  Armenians. 

This  extended  period  of  human  trag- 
edy is  worthy  of  remembrance  today. 
Members  of  Congress  are  hearing 
from  various  comers  that  it  is  not  our 
business  to  speak  about  this  period  In 
history.  We  must  reject  that  notion. 
The  Congress  and  our  Presidents  have 
created  a  crystal  clear  record  on  the 
subject  of  the  Armenian  genocide.  We 
cannot  dismiss  this  commitment  and 
dishonor  the  memories  of  those  lead- 
ers who  came  before  us. 

We  must  approve  Hoiise  Joint  Reso- 
lution 192  when  it  is  brought  for  a 
vote. 

This  then  is  a  summary  that  I  have 
presented  to  the  House  in  the  hope 
that  when  the  House  comes  to  consid- 
er House  Joint  Resolution  192  that 
the  House  will  recall,  that  this  body 
will  recall,  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  as  declared  by 
Presidents  beginning  in  1894.  has  been 
one  of  recognition  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  that  began  in  Ottoman 
Turkey  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  and  continued  until  the  de- 
cline and  fall,  the  collapse  of  the  Otto- 
man government  in  the  early  1920's. 

Under  the  Constitution,  it  is  the 
American  President  that  is  to  speak 
out  for  foreign  policy.  I  find  it,  as  my 
colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
DoRNAN,  finds  it,  remarkable  that  this 
Govemment  today  insists  to  this  Con- 
gress that  this  Congress  act  in  a 
manner  to  deny  what  is  clearly  by 
every  bit  of  evidence  of  the  records  of 
the  American  Govemment  itself  a 
policy  of  recognition  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Armenians  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Govemment. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  minute  to 
thank  the  Armenian  Assembly  who 
worked  diligently  to  bring  to  light  this 
historical  evidence,  clearly  demon- 
strating that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  what  took 
place  in  that  part  of  the  world  then, 
the  genocide  against  a  Christian 
people.  I  ask  this  Congress  when  the 
time  comes,  please,  to  recall  the  Amer- 
ican policy,  the  American  history,  the 
American  involvement  with  the  issue 
and  to  pass  House  Joint  Resolution 
192. 


ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE:  ALIVE  AND 
WELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  I  am  happy  to  report,  is  alive  and 
well  and  if  not  living  in  San  Francisco  at 
least  functioninK  quite  effectively  there 
during;  ihe  31st  annual  plenary  session  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

The  .stratef^ic  defense  initiative  I  SDH  was 
the  main  item  of  business  and  the  inter- 
parliamentary body  on  Tuesday  over- 
whelmingly upheld  our  position  of  support 
for  SDI  research  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  .Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty. 
Readily  defeated  were  efforts  that  might 
have  undermined  the  I'nited  States  position 
prior  to  next  month's  I'nited  States-Soviet 
summit  in  Geneva. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  vigorous,  bipar- 
tisan efforts  of  the  I'.S.  delegation  and  top- 
level  administration  speakers  who  went  to 
great  lengths  in  helping  allay  fears  that  the 
I'nited  States  would  somehow  "go  it  alone" 
with  SDI  and  disregard  restrictions  in  the 
ABM  treaty. 

Both  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  veteran  I'.S.  arms  control  negotiator 
Paul  H.  Nitze  stressed  that  SDI  research 
would  be  conducted  under  the  precise,  gen- 
erally accepted  strictures  of  the  AB.M 
treaty  rather  than  the  looser  interpretation 
recently  disclosed  by  .some  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

This  assurance  greatly  helped  ease  genu- 
ine concerns  among  many  delegates  from 
the  16  NATO  nations  that  SDI  would  result 
in  a  further  escalation  of  the  arms  race 
and  inevitably  result  in  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space. 

The  delegates  asked  tough  questions  and 
forcefully  expressed  their  concerns.  Howev- 
er, they  proved  willing  to  listen,  to  weigh 
new  evidence  as  it  became  available,  to  be 
persuaded — to  compromise  in  the  interest 
of  maintaining  harmony  in  the  Alliance 
and  in  developing  a  consensus  on  an  issue 
as  emotionally  charged  as  SDI. 

In  short,  the  delegates  proved  that  the 
.system  works,  that  efforts  to  divide  the  alli- 
ance ultimately  are  futile — as  .Mr.  (iorba- 
chev  learned  when  he  tried  to  split  France 
and  Great  Britain  away  from  the  United 
States  by  calling  for  separate  negotiations 
on  arms  reductions. 

The  I'.S.  delegation  worked  long  hours  to 
achieve  a  successful  compromise  resolution 
on  SDI,  and  our  esteemed  colleague.  Chair- 
man Jack  Brooks  of  Texas,  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly,  was  extremely  effec- 
tive in  a  dynamic  presentation  before  the 
delegates  laying  out  the  I'.S.  position. 

The  cochairman  of  the  L'.S.  delegation. 
Senator  CHARLES  .McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of 
.Maryland,  also  provided  strong  leadership 
and  was  chosen  as  the  new  president  of  the 
Assembly.  He  co-authored  the  SDI  resolu- 
tion—along with  John  Cartwright  of  the 
I'nited  Kingdom — which  pas.sed  without 
substantive  changes. 

Another  colleague.  Representative 
George  .M.  O'Brien  of  Illinois,  successful- 
ly campaigned  to  establish  a  working  group 
within  the  .Assembly's  Political  Committee 
to  deal  with  the  issue  of  international  ter- 
rorism. 

Kudos  go,  as  well,  to  Congresswoman 
Sala   Burton  of  California,  our  hostess. 


and  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  San  F'ran- 
cisco  who  made  the  delegates'  stay  so  pleas- 
urable. 

My  deepest  thanks,  as  well,  to  the  other 
members  of  our  delegation,  all  of  whom 
worked  so  hard  to  make  the  Assembly  a 
success.  They  included:  Representative 
Charles  Rose  of  North  Carolina.  Repre- 
sentative Jack  Brooks  of  Texas,  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Garcia  of  New  York, 
RepresenUtive  SALA  BURTON  of  California. 
RepresenUtive  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON  of 
New  York.  Representative  TOM  Lantos  of 
California,  Representative  JOHN  .M. 
SPRATT,  Jr.  of  South  Carolina,  Representa- 
tive STENY  H.  Hover  of  Maryland.  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Richardson  of  New  .Mexico, 
Representative.  Norman  Dicks  of  Wash- 
ington. Representative  WlLLIAM  S.  Broom- 
FIELU  of  .Michigan,  Representative  (.'•.  WIL- 
LIAM Whitehurst  of  Virginia,  Representa- 
tive GEORGE  M.  O'Brien  of  Illinois,  Repre- 
sentative Frank  HORTON  of  New  York. 
Representative  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY.  jR.  of 
Virginia.  Representative  SHERWOOD  L. 
BOEHLERT  of  New  York,  and  Representa- 
tive Robert  E.  Bauham  of  California. 

The  final  SDI  resolution,  as  adopted,  is 
one  I  believe  all  Members  can  support.  The 
complete  text,  as  amended,  follows: 

Resolution  on  Strategic  Defence  and  the 
Alliance 

(Presented  by  Mr.  John  Cartwright  (United 

Kingdom),  and  Senator  Charles  Mathias 

(United  States)) 

The  Assembly. 

Recalling  resolution  132  on  arms  control 
in  outer  space  (1982)  and  resolution  MS  on 
ballistic  missile  defence  (1983): 

Reaffirming  deterrence  based  on  retaliato- 
ry offensive  systems  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  Alliance  security; 

Concerned  by  the  increase  in  numbers  and 
capability  of  offensive  strategic  weapons, 
and  the  consequent  implications  for  crisis 
stability: 

Underlining  that  the  existing  strategy  of 
flexible  response  must  remain  in  force  as 
long  as  there  is  no  more  efficient  alterna- 
tive: 

Convinced  that  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  continues  to  make  a 
fundamental  contribution  to  strategic  sta- 
bility; 

Aware  that  differing  Interpretations  are 
placed  on  the  forms  of  research  permissible 
under  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty: 

Concerned  by  evidence  of  Soviet  violations 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  continued  Soviet  re- 
search in.  and  modernization  of,  strategic 
defence  technologies; 

Concerned  that  advanced  Soviet  surface- 
to-air  missile  (SAM)  systems  may  impinge 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  regime; 

Recognizing  some  similarities  l>etween 
anti-satellite  (ASAT)  and  strategic  defence 
technologies:  and,  therefore. 

Concerned  that  some  aspects  of  advanced 
future  development  may  undermine  the 
ABM  Treaty  regime: 

Acknowledging  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  pursue  research  in  defensive  tech- 
nologies as  a  hedge  against  a  potential 
Soviet  breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty; 

Supporting,  therefore,  the  United  Stales' 
commitment  to  continue  research  into  stra- 
tegic defence  technology  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ABM  Treaty: 


Welcoming  the  statement  of  the  United 
States  that  their  research  efforts  are  not  di- 
rected towards  gaining  superiority; 

Noting  that  disagreement  exists  within 
the  Alliance  over  the  technical  and  financial 
feasibility,  military  utility  and  political  de- 
sirability of  deployment  of  large-scale  ballis- 
tic missile  defences; 

Convinced  that  negotiated  constraints  on 
offensive  and  defensive  arms  represent  the 
preferred  means  of  achieving  greater  stabili- 
ty: 

Welcoming  the  United  Stales'  commit- 
ment to  consult  fully  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  with  its  Alliance  partners; 

Convinced  that  decisions  about  the  poten- 
tial development  and  deployment  of  defen- 
sive systems  can  only  be  made  after  the  Alli- 
ance partners  have  been  consulted  and  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  co-opera- 
tive solutions  have  taken  place,  i.e.,  that 
there  must  i>e  no  automatic  sequence  of  re- 
search, development  and  deployment; 

Urges  member  governments  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance: 

1.  to  recognize  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween strict  adherence  by  all  parties  to  ex- 
isting arms  control  agreements  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  framework  for  mutual  re- 
straint between  East  and  West; 

2.  to  support  every  effort  to  enhance 
Western  .security  through  negotiated  limita- 
tions and  mutually  ■•erlfiable  reductions  of 
offensive  nuclear  forces: 

3.  to  encourage  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  on  the 
technical  definitions  of  the  forms  of  re- 
search permissible  under  the  terms  of  the 
ABM  Treaty; 

4.  to  ensure  that  any  future  arms  control 
regimes  covering  strategic  defence  contain 
provisions  which  preclude  circumvention  by 
advanced  ASAT  development: 

5.  to  support  United  States  research  into 
strategic  defence  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ABM  Treaty; 

6.  to  assess  what  forms,  if  any.  of  ballistic 
missile  defence  would  allay  fears  about  "de- 
coupling"and  would  contribute  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole: 

7.  to  ensure  that  any  Alliance  participa- 
tion in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  com- 
plies fully  with  the  terms  of  the  ABM 
Treaty;  and 

8.  to  ensure  that  the  aim  of  extending  the 
transatlantic  two-way  street  must  also  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  research  efforts 
by  the  United  States. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKernan)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Dannemeyer.  for  60  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 21. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  for  60  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 22. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  10  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 22. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer.  for  60  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 23. 

Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes.  October 
23. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  10  minutes,  Octo- 
ber 23. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 24. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hayes)  to  revise  auid 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  October 
23. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous   consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.   McKernan)  and   to   in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Shuster  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Schuette. 
Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr.  Fields. 

Mrs.  Johnson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broomfield. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hayes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoE. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Hayes. 
Mr.  Garcia. 


ENROLLED  BILJ.  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Colville  Business  Council  of  any 
undistributed  portion  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  satisfaction  of  certain  judgments 
awarded  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  24,  1985,  as  National  Day  of 
Fasting  to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat  Hunger. 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDAIX.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1391.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Act  of  October  15.  1982.  entitled  An 
Act  to  designate  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
Council  House  in  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  as  a  national  historic  site,  and  for 
other  purposes":  with  an  amendment  (Repl. 
99-312)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3003.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  land  located  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  99-313).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of 
the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1985,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTI'VE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2144.  A  letter  from  the  Principle  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  listing  of  supplemental  contract  award 
dates  for  the  period  November  1.  1985  to 
December  31,  1985.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
139(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  determina- 
tion of  the  viability  of  the  domestic  urani- 
um mining  and  milling  industries,  pursuant 
to  AEA,  section  170B(a)  (96  Stat.  2081): 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRICK  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  296.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3500,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1986.  (Rept. 
99-310).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  increase  the 
stability  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-311).  Referred  to'the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  3578.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thority for  hearing  commissioners  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts,  to  modify  cer- 
tain procedures  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Judicial  Nomination  Commission  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Judi- 
cial Disabilities  and  Tenure,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  3579.  A  bill  to  require  pipes,  solder, 
and  flux  in  drinking  water  supply  systems 
to   be   lead   free,   and   for   other   purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
H.R.  3580.  A  bill  entitled,  the  "Indian  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1985  ":  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  3581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  facilitate  the 
issuance  of  bonds  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
H.R.  3582.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  grant  local  govern- 
ments the  discretion  to  assign  mailing  ad- 
dresses to  sites  within  their  jurisdictions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  3583.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  209  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
sanctions  against  foreign  countries  that  do 
not  extradite  terrorists  to  the  United  States 
as  required  by  treaty;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Judiciary.  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  3584.  A  bill  to  modify  the  boundary 
of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  to  remove  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  admin- 
ister scenic  roads  as  part  of  such  National 
Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.R.  3585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respoct  to  de- 
ductions for  the  payment  of  certain  ex- 
penses by  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  receive  housing  allowances:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 

H.R.  3586.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
administrative  law  judges  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  who  are  available  to  adjudi- 
cate cases  under  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3587.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  recovery 
of  overpayments  under  the  Black  Lung  Ben- 
efits Act  from  claimants  who  received  such 
payments  through  no  fault  of  their  own:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  to  provide  for  the  resumption 
of  benefits  to  a  remarried  surviving  wife 
upon  the  termination  of  a  sut>sequent  mar- 
riage: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3589.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  Medicare  re- 
imbursement to  hospitals  and  other  provid- 
ers of  services  for  legal  fees:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Ms.  DAKAR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  218.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Smithsonian  Institution  loans  and  invest- 
ments in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
should  be  terminated:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 

H.  Res.  297.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  invite  world  leaders  to 
an  international  conference  on  terrorism:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

H.  Res.  298.  Resolution  establishing  an  ad 
hoc  Committee  on  Trade  Policy:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

273.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  a  Federal  Council  on  Women:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BIUNS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 

H.R.  3590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W.  Newman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 

H.R.  3591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Wilson  and  Sondra  Shipley:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  21:  Mrs.  Schroeder 

H.R.  26:  Mr.  Bedeu.. 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  Boulter. 

H.R.  392:  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 


H.R.  1036:  Mr.  Brooks 

H.R.  1123:  Mr.  Stratton  and  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.R.  1195:  Mr.  Visclosky 

H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr  Gordon.  Mr.  Grotberc.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

H.R.  1348:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  1356:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Howard.  Ms 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr  Jeptords,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
WoLP,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois. 

H.R.  1375:  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr  Murphy. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Grecg.  and 
Mr.  McKernan. 

H.R.  1538:  Mr.  Sunia  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H  R.  1704:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  2440:  Mr.  Quillen  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  2570:  Mr.  Weiss 

H  R.  2578:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr  Plippo, 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Scheuer.  and 
Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  2684:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mrs.  Long.  Mr. 
Trapicant.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr  Garcia,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2854:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.R.  2879:  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  2961:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H  R.  2971:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  3048:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Owens. 
and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  3172:  Mr.  Plohio. 

H.R.  3197:  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  3198:  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  3232:  Mr  DeWine. 

H.R.  3280:  Mr.  Bilirakis  and  Mr   Fieuis. 

H.R.  3404:  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Traficant,  and  Mr. 
McGrath. 

H.R.  3415:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California, 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  MoNSON.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Sunia.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  3438:  Mr.  Jepfords.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  and  Mr  Bruce. 

H  R  3448:  Mr  Lundine 

H  R  3456:  Mr  Sikorski 

H.R.  3510:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr  Stark,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Light- 
foot. 

H.R.  3515:  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  3562:  Mr  Clinger.  Mr.  Hansen,  and 
Mr.  Lacomarsino. 

H.R.  3565:  Mr  Dornan  of  California.  Mr 
Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr 
Daniel.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr. 
Dyson. 

H.J.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
SiuiANOER.  Mr  Saxton.  and  Mr  McCollum. 


H.J.  Res.  122:  Mr  Gingrich.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mrs.  Long.  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  Mr.  Traficant. 

H.J.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Boulter.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr  Daniel.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Moakley 

H.J.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. 

H.J.  Res.  316:  Mr  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Hammerschmiot.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr 
Conte.  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Torres.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mrs.  Kennelly 

H.J  Res  319:  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Henry. 
Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr 
Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
FusTER.  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr 
Wortley,  Mr.  Eckert  of  New  York.  Mr 
Frank.  Mr  Rahall.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  La 
GOMARSINO.  Mr.  Carper.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr 
Cooper.  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr 
Boucher,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr 
Berman,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr  Stratton.  Mrs 
Holt.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Mollo 
HAN.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Con 
YERS,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mrs 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr 
Brooks.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Pish. 
and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.J.  Res.  326:  Mr.  Couchlin.  Mr?.  Meyers 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr  Blaz. 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr  Applecate. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Hammerschmiot.  Mr  Tallon.  Mr.  Mor 
rison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr 
Kemp.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr 
Bilirakis.  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.J.  Res  369:  Mr  Roe.  Mr  Gingrich.  Mr 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr  Livingston.  Mr 
FusTER.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Boland.  Mr  de  la  Garza.  Mr 
Fascell.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Smith 
of    Florida.    Mr     Young    of    Mussouri.    Mr 
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Bryant.  Mrs.  Coli-ins.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Torricelli.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 

H.J.  Res.  401:  Mr  Frost.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Peighan. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  FIianklin,  Ms.  Dakar,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr  Chandler.  Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
.see  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr  Wolf,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Addab- 
bo. Mr  Bereuter.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Deh 
rick.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Hammerschmiot.  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr  Yatron,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Carper,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 
Mr  Fields.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  McKer- 
nan, Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Quillen.  Mr  Kildee.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
WoLPE.  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.J.  Res.  421:  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr  Bevill,  Mr  Kolter, 
Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  McMillan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Dobgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Stuods.  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Levine 
of  California,  Mr  Akaka,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr. 
RooiNO,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. 

H.  Con.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
DeLay.  l^r.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
MoNSON./Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Heftel  of 
Hawaii.  ' 

H.  Rel  194:  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Roe.  tad  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.  Res  26^:  Mr  Henry,  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mrs.  Rouke- 
ma. Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lujan, 
and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows; 

H.R.  3500 
By  Mr   FLORID: 
—Page  412,  after  line  16.  insert  the  follow 
ing  new  subtitle: 


Subtitle  H— Amtrak 

SEC.  4MI.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.— Section  601(b)(2)  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
601(b)(2))  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
■and"  after  ■•403(b)  of  this  Act:": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■: 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

■(C)  not  to  exceed  $603,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986.". 

(b)  Limitation.— Such  section  601(b)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

■•(5)  Unless  sufficient  funds  are  otherwise 
available  to  operate  the  Corporation's  rail 
system  at  substantially  the  ssune  level  of 
service,  maintenance,  and  equipment  over- 
hauls in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  funds  appropriated  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  designated  for  nonoperational  cap- 
ital projects  shall  be  used  as  necessary  to 
maintain  the  operations  of  the  system  at 
such  level.". 

SEC.  4*02.  STIDY  COMMISSION 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Financial 
Status  Commission  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
title referred  to  as  the  ■Commission"). 

(b)  Purpose  of  Commission.— The  purpose 
of  Commission  is  to  study— 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (hereafter  in  this 
subtitle  referred  to  as  'Amtrak")  to  contin- 
ue to  improve,  or  to  accelerate  the  improve- 
ment of,  its  financial  performance: 

(2)  the  short-term  anl  long-term  capital 
needs  of  Amtrak:  and 

(3)  alternative  funding  mechanisms  for 
Amtrak. 

(c)  Membership — 

(1)  Number  and  appointment.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  seventeen 
members  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  State  legislators  appointed  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Slate  Legislators, 
one  from  the  area  comprised  of  Massaichu- 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one 
from  outside  such  area. 

(B)  Two  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Passengers  appointed  by 
the  President  of  such  Association:  one  who 
lives  in  the  area  comprised  of  Massachu- 
setts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one 
who  lives  outside  such  area. 

(C)  A  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

(D)  A  Member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

(E)  A  State  transportation  official  from  a 
State  financially  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram established  under  section  403(b)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act.  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Railway  Officials 
(NCSRO). 

(F)  A  State  transportation  official  from  a 
Stale  not  participating  in  the  program  es- 
tablished under  section  403(b)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act.  appointed  by  the  Ex- 


ecutive Director  of  the  National  Conference 
of  SUle  Railway  Officials  (NCSRO) 

(G)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  designated  by  the  SecreUry 
of  Transportation. 

(H)  A  person  appointed  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Executives  Association. 

(DA  representative  of  freight  railroads 
appointed  by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  or  its  successor. 

(J)  Two  commuter  authorities,  as  such 
term  is  defined  for  purposes  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act.  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Transit  Association:  one  that  op- 
erates exclusively  within  the  area  comprised 
of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Coruiecti- 
cut.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware.  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  one  that  operates  exclusively 
outside  such  area. 

(K)  A  person  from  the  private  sector,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  no  financial 
interest  in  Amtrak  or  any  com(>eting  mode 
of  transportation. 

(DA  representative  of  the  passenger  bus 
industry  appointed  by  the  President. 

(M)  A  representative  of  Amtrak  appointed 
by  the  President  of  Amtrak. 

(N)  A  representative  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  such  Office. 

(2)  Selection.— The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  selected  in  siccordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Expenses.— Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  each  be  reimbursed  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(4)  Quorum.— Nine  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(5)  Chairman— The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  among  such 
members. 

(6)  Organization  Meeting.— The  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  hold  their  first 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Commission  and  electing  a  Chairman  under 
paragraph  (4)  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(7)  All  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

(d)  Staft  of  Commission.— 

(1)  Staff.— Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man may  appoint  such  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Applicability  or  certain  civil  service 
LAWS.— The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  shall 
be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(3)  Experts  and  consultants.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairman  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  service  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  Slates  Code. 

(4)  Staff  of  federal  agencies— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  or  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  subtitle. 

(e)  Powers  of  Commission  — 

(1)  Hearings  and  sessions.— The  Commis- 
sion, or,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
any    three    members    of    the    Commission. 
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may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oul  this 
subtitle,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate.  The  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  it. 

(2)  Obtaining  omciAL  data.— The  Com- 
mission may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle.  Upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agency  shall  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commission. 

(3)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Administrative  support  services.— 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(f)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than 
March  30.  1986.  The  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
it  considers  appropriate. 

(g)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  l)e  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

SEC.  4803.  CAPITAL  ASSETS. 

Section  304(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  544(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(3)  The  preferred  stock  issued  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  issued  as  of 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  funds  for  which  such  stock  is  issued.". 

SEC.  4(MM.  COVER,N.VIENT  TRAVEL 

Section  306(f)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(f))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ■■.  which  shall  include  allowing  the 
Corporation  to  participate  in  the  contract 
air  program  administered  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  markets  where 
service  provided  by  the  Corporation  is  com- 
petitive as  to  rates  and  total  trip  times" 
before  the  period. 

SEC.  41105.  report  CONSOLIDATKJN. 

Section  308(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  548(a))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•(a)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  not  later  than  February 
15  of  each  year.  The  report  shall  include, 
for  each  route  on  which  the  Corporation  op- 
erated intercity  rail  passenger  service 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  data  on  rid- 
ership,  passenger  miles,  short-term  avoid- 
able profit  or  loss  per  passenger  mile,  reve- 
nueto-cosl  ratio,  revenues,  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy, the  non-Pederal  subsidy,  and  on-time 
performance.". 

SE(    IHOCdlARTER  TRAINS. 

Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  1 45  use.  562)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (g):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (g). 

SE<  .  4H07   MiSCEIXANEOrS  AME.NDMENTS. 

(a)  Audits.— Section  805  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  644)  is  amend- 
ed: 


(1)  in  subsection  (2)(A)  by  striking  oul 
'shall  conduct  annually  a"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may 
conduct":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (2)(Ai  and  (2)(B)  by 
striking  "audit"  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "audits". 

(b)  Repeal  or  Studies  and  Reports.— Sec- 
tions 306(k),  806.  810.  and  811  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Ser\ice  Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(k).  645. 
649.  and  650)  are  repealed. 

(c)  Emergency  Assistance.— Title  VII  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C 
621  and  622)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Northeast  Corridor  Reports— Sec- 
tion 703(1  )(D)  of  the  Railroad  Revitaliza 
tion  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
use.  853(I)(D))  Is  repealed,  effective  Octo 
ber  1.  1986. 

(e)  Performance  Evaluation  Center.— 
Section  305(  1 )  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  use.  545(1))  is  repealed. 

SEC.  4H0H.  REVENl'E-COST  RATIO. 

Section  404(c)(4)(A)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  564(c)(4)(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Commencing  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  the  Corporation  shall  set  a  goal  of  re- 
covering an  amount  sufficient  that  the  ratio 
of  its  revenues,  including  contributions  from 
States,  agencies,  and  other  persons,  to  costs, 
excluding  capital  costs,  shall  be  at  least  61 
percent. 

SEC.  4HM  LABOR-RELATED  COST  SAVIS<;S 

Amtrak  and  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployees of  Amtrak  shall  negotiate  changes 
in  existing  agreements  t)etween  such  parties 
that  will  result  in  substantial  cost  savings  to 
Amtrak,  and  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
negotiations  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
SEC.  4mo.  ROt'TE  DIS<ONTINl'ANCE. 

(a)  Prohibition.- Amtrak  shall  not.  by 
reason  of  any  provision  of  this  subtitle,  in- 
cluding section  4801.  reduce  the  frequency 
of  service  on  any  line  on  which,  as  of  May  1. 
1985,  three  or  fewer  trains  operate  per  week. 

SEC  48M   CNSAEE  FACILITIES 

Title  VIII  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  use.  641  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  SI2.  UNSAFE  FACILITIES. 

"(a)  The  Corporation,  or  the  owner  of  any 
facility  which  presents  a  danger  to  the  em- 
ployees, passengers,  or  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration, may  petition  the  Secretarty  for  as- 
sistance to  the  owner  of  such  facility  for  re- 
location or  other  remedial  measures  to  mini- 
mize or  eliminate  such  danger  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(1)  a  facility  which  is  the  subject  of  a  pe- 
tition under  subsection  (a)  presents  a 
danger  of  death  or  serious  injury  to  any  em- 
ployee or  passenger  of  the  Corporation  or 
serious  damage  to  any  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration: and 

"(2)  the  owner  of  such  facility  should  nol 
be  expected  to  bear  the  cost  of  relocating  or 
other  remedial  measures  necessary  to  mini- 
mize or  eliminate  such  danger,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Congress,  as  a  part  of  its  periodic  reau- 
thorizations of  this  subtitle,  authorize  fund- 
ing, by  reimbursement  or  otherwise,  for 
such  relocation  or  other  remedial  measures. 

"(c)  Petitions  may  be  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  relocation  or  remedial  measures  under 
taken  on  or  after  January  1,  1978.". 


SEC   IMI2   KMI'LOVMENT  V  A<  AN<  V  FII.INC. 

(a)  Liability —Section  704(c)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
use.  797c(c))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "Vacancy  No- 
tices.—": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  As  s(X>n  as  the  Board  becomes 
aware  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  rail- 
road to  comply  with  paragraph  d),  the 
Board  shall  issue  a  warning  to  such  railroad 
of  its  potential  liability  under  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(B)  Any  railroad  failing  to  cmply  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  after  bei;  > 
warned  by  the  Board  under  subparagra; 
(A)  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  in  ilir 
amount  of  SI. 000  for  each  vacancy  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  railroad  has  so  failed  to 
comply.". 

(b)  Extension.- Section  704(f  >  of  such  Act 
(45  use.  797c(f))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "4-year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6-year". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.- The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the 
amendment  made  by  sukwection  (b)  shall  be 
effective  as  of  August  1,  1985. 

SEC.  4H1J.  transportation  OF  INOCCl'PIED  VE- 
HHLES 

Section  103(3)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv 
ice  Act  (45  use.  502(3))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  and.  when  space  is  available,  of 
unoccupied  vehicles"  after  "and  their  occu- 
psmts". 

SE(    4814  RAIL  EMPLOYEE  TAXES 

Section  11504(a)  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
a  rail  carrier  providing  transportation  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  105  of  this  title  to  an  employee 
who  performs  his  regular  assigned  duties  as 
such  an  employee  on  a  railroad  in  more 
than  one  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax  laws  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  other  than  a  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection." 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
—Strike  out  title  II  (page  5.  line  7,  through 
page  231,  line  22)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

TITLE  II-COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING. 
FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
SE(    2001   SHORT  title. 

This  title  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Housing 
and  Community  Development  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985" 

SE(  2002  COMMl  NITY  DEVELOPMENT  BL(K  K 
(;RANT  loan  (;i  ARANTEE  PR(KiRAM 
MORATORII  M 

Section  108(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  a  note  or  obligation 
under  this  section  during  fiscal  year  1986.". 
SE«  200.1  CANCELLATION  OF  Ol  TSTANDINC; 
Pt  HI.K  HOtSINt;  DEVELOPMENT 
LOANS  ANI>OBLI(;ATIONS 

Section  4  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  At  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  and  in  accordance  with  such  ac 
counting  and  other  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  each  loan  made  by  the 
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Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  that  has  any 
principal  amount  outstanding  or  any  inter- 
est amount  outstanding  or  accrued  shall  be 
forgiven;  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  contract,  or  any  amendment  to  a  con- 
tract, for  such  loan  with  respect  to  any 
promise  to  repay  such  principal  and  interest 
shall  be  canceled.  Such  cancellation  shall 
not  affect  any  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contract,  which  shall  remain  in  effect 
as  if  the  cancellation  had  not  occurred.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  the 
repayment  of  which  was  nol  to  be  made 
using  annual  contributions,  or  to  any  loan 
all  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  due 
a  pub'ic  housing  agency  from  contractors  or 
others. 

"(2)(A)  On  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985.  each  note  or 
other  obligation  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b),  together  with  any  promise  to 
repay  the  principal  and  unpaid  interest  that 
has  accrued  on  each  obligation,  shall  be  for- 
given: and  any  other  term  or  condition  spec- 
ified by  each  such  obligation  shall  be  can- 
celled. 

(B)  On  September  30,  1986,  and  on  any 
subsequent  September  30,  each  such  note  or 
other  obligation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  such  date,  together  with  any 
such  promise  to  repay,  shall  be  forgiven: 
and  any  other  term  or  condition  specified  by 
each  such  obligation  shall  be  canceled.". 

SEC  2004   PI  BLK  hoi  SING  OPERATING  SCBSIDIES. 

Section  9(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $1,279,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986". 

SEC   2005.  RCRAI.  hoi  SING  PROGRAM  AITHORIZA 
TIONS 

(a)  Insurance  and  Guarantee  Author- 
ity.—Section  513(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  follows: 

■•(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  insure  and 
guarantee  loans  under  this  title  during 
fiscal  year  1986  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to  exceed  $2,266,000,000  as  follows: 

"(A)  for  insured  or  guaranteed  loans 
under  section  502  on  behalf  of  borrowers  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  section  521(a)(1). 
$1,328,000,000: 

■(B)  for  loans  under  section  504, 
$17,000,000: 

■•(C)  for  insured  loans  under  section  514. 
$20,000,000: 

(D)  for  insured  loans  under  section  515, 
$900,000,000:  and 

•(E)  for  site  loans  under  section  524, 
$1,000,000". 

(b)  Rental  Assistance  Payment  Con- 
tracts—Section  513(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  may  enter  into  rental  assistance  pay- 
ment contracts  under  section  521(a)(2)(A) 
aggregating  $198,000,000.  Such  authority  as 
is  approved  in  appropriation  Acts  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  renew  rental  assist- 
ance payment  contracts  that  expire  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  to  make  additional 
rental  assistance  payment  contracts  for  ex- 
isting or  newly  constructed  dewelling 
units.". 

SK(     200«    MANA(;EMENT  of  INSl  RED  AND  (;t  AR 
ANTEED  Rl  RAL  HOI  .-ilNC;  LOANS 

(a)  Sale  of  Insured  and  Guaranteed 
Loans  to  Public —Section  517(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'Any  loan  made  and  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  after  the  dale  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985  (and  any  loan  made  by  other  lenders 
under  this  title  that  is  insured  or  guaran- 
teed in  accordance  with  this  section,  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary,  and  is  sold  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  after  such 
dale)  shall  be  sold  to  the  public  and  may 
nol  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
unless  such  sale  to  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  is  required  to  service  transactions 
under  this  title  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  occurring  on  or 
before  such  date". 

(b)  Interest  Subsidy  on  Insured  and 
Guaranteed  Loans  Offered  for  Sale  to 
Public— Section  517(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  lenders  under  this  title  that  is  insured 
or  guaranteed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section shall,  when  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public,  be  accompanied  by  an  agreement  by 
the  Secretary  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  such 
loan  (through  an  agreement  to  purchase 
such  loan  or  through  such  other  means  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate) 
the  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  the  borrower  of  such  loan  and  the 
market  rate  of  interest  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  on  obligations  having  compa- 
rable periods  to  maturity  on  the  date  of 
such  sale.". 

(c)  Protection  or  Borrowers  Under 
Loans  Sold  to  Public— Section  517(d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folowing  new- 
paragraph: 

•  (3)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  lenders  under  this  title  that  is  Insured 
or  guaranteed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section shall,  when  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public,  be  accompanied  by  agreements  for 
the  benefit  of  the  borrower  under  the  loan 
that  provide  that— 

■■(A)  the  purchaser  or  any  assignee  of  the 
loan  shall  nol  diminish  any  substantive  or 
procedural  right  of  the  borrower  arising 
under  this  title: 

"(B)  upon  any  default  of  the  borrower, 
the  loan  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  foreclosure:  and 

■•(C)  following  any  assignment  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  before  commencing  any 
action  to  foreclose  or  otherwise  dispossess 
the  borrower,  the  Secretary  shall  afford  the 
borrower  all  substantive  and  procedural 
rights  arising  under  this  title,  including  con- 
sideration for  interest  subsidy,  moratorium, 
reamorlization,  refinancing,  and  appeal  of 
any  adverse  decision  to  an  impartial  offi- 
cer". 

Page  437.  line  8,  through  page  451,  line  10. 
strike  oul  subtitle  E. 

Page  460.  line  17.  through  page  462.  line  4. 
strike  oul  section  6606. 

Page  465.  strike  line  3,  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  page  468.  line  25,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  7101    PAY  ADJl  ST.MENTS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1986.-(1)  The  rales  of 
pay  under  the  General  Schedule  and  the 
rales  of  pay  under  the  other  statutory  pay 
systems  referred  to  in  section  5301(c)  of  title 
5.  United  Slates  Code,  shall  not  be  adjusted 


under  section  5305  of  such  title  during  fiscal 
year  1986 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  wage  schedules  and  rates  of  pay 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  described  in 
section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United  Stales 
Code  (including  employees  covered  under 
section  9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  (86  Slat. 
574:  5  U.S.C.  5342  note)  and  section  704(b) 
of  Public  Law  95-454  (92  Stat.  1218:  5  U.S.C. 
5343  note)),  and  for  officers  and  members  of 
crews  of  vessels  shall  not  be  Increased  under 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  applicable  provision  of  law  as  a  result 
of  a  wage  survey  or  negotiation  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  except  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
section  616(a)(2)  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  5798,  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  12.  1984.  as 
contained  in  House  Report  98-993  (referred 
to  in  Public  Law  98-473.  98  Stat.  1963). 

(b)  Reductions  for  Fiscal  Years  1987  and 
1988.— (1)  For  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  the 
President  shall  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  rales  of  pay  under  section  5305  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  as  appropriate  to 
reduce  outlays,  relating  to  pay  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  at  least  $746,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $1,264,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988  (with- 
out regard  to  reductions  in  outlays  which 
result  by  reason  of  subsections  (a),  (c),  and 
(d)  of  this  section  and  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Code), 
computed  using  the  baseline  used  for  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32.  99th 
Congress.  1st  Session),  agreed  to  on  August 
1.  1985. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  nol  be  construed 
to  suspend  the  requirements  of  section  5305 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

(c)  90-Day  Delay  in  Pay  Increases  for 
Prevailing  Rate  Employees —Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  any  ad- 
justment in  a  wage  schedule  or  rate  of  pay 
that— 

( 1 )  applies  to— 

(A)  a  prevailing  rate  employee  described 
in  section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Including  employees  covered  under 
section  9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  (86  Stat. 
574:  5  U.S.e.  5342  note)  and  section  704(b) 
of  Public  Law  95-454  (92  Stat.  1218;  5  U.S.C. 
5343  note),  or 

(B)  to  an  employee  covered  by  section 
5348  of  such  title. 

(2)  results  from  a  wage  survey  or  negotia- 
tion, and 

(3)  would  take  effect,  but  for  this  subsec- 
tion, on  or  after  October  1.  1986, 

shall  not  *ake  effect  until  the  first  day  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  beginning 
not  less  than  90  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  adjustment  would,  but  for  this  subsec- 
tion, otherwise  have  taken  effect.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
oul  this  subsection. 

(d)  New  Effective  Date  for  Pay  Adjust- 
ments Under  Statutory  Pay  Systems— (1) 
Section  5305  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code, 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
"October  1  of  the  applicable  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •January  1  of  the 
next  year  after  the  date  the  report  is  sub- 
milled  to  the  President": 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  out 
•October  1  of  the  applicable  year"  and  in- 
seling  in  lieu  thereof    January  1  of  the  next 
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year  after  the  year  in  which  the  alternative 
plan  Is  transmitted  to  the  Congress":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (m).  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
applicable  January  1". 

Page  469.  strike  lines  3  and  4  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Required  Refunds  From  Carriers' 
Special  Reserves.— The  Office  of  Personnel 

Page  469.  line  6.  strike  "(A)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

Page  469.  line  11.  strike  "(B)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Page  469.  line  16.  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

Page  469.  strike  line  19  smd  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Minimum  Amounts.— In  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 


Page  469.  line  22.  strike  "subSLClion  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

Page  469.  line  23.  strike  "(A)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

Page  469.  line  25.  strike  "(B)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Page  470.  strike  line  1  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(c)  Restriction.— No  amount  In  any  of 
the  contingency  re- 
Page  470.  line  2.  strike  "paragraph  (1)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)". 

Page  470.  strike  lines  6  through  13. 

Page  481.  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  486. 

Page  486.  line  7,  strike  out  "C"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "B". 

Page  486.  line  8.  strike  out  "8301"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    8201". 


Page  486.  line  21.  strike  out  8302"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof    8202" 

Page  488.  line  16.  strike  out  "8303"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8203". 

Page  489.  line  5.  strike  out  "8304"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8204". 

Page  493.  line  7.  strike  out  "8305"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    8205" 

Page  494.  line  1.  strike  out  "D"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "C". 

Page  494.  line  3.  strike  out  "8401"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8301". 

Strike  out  section  10025  and  subtitle  C  of 
title  X  (page  537.  line  17.  through  page  545. 
line  8). 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  15,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PKAYtK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God  of  truth  and  justice,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  rare  privilege  of 
being  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Very 
few  Americans  have  this  uncommon 
opportunity.  Very  few  Americans 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the 
multitudes  who.  by  their  vote,  send 
men  and  women  here  to  represent 
them.  Help  this  tiny  minority  never  to 
forget  that  they  are  part  of  a  very 
select  elite.  But  save  them,  Lord,  from 
the  spirit  of  elitism  and  arrogance 
which  seems  so  easily  to  infect  some 
who  become  part  of  such  an  exclusive 
group.  Protect  them  from  the  insidi- 
ous corrupting  influence  of  power. 

All  of  us  who  work  here  realize  that 
we  are  part  of  a  small  minority  who 
have  the  privilege  of  being  here  in  any 
capacity.  We  thank  Thee.  Lord,  for 
this  place  of  trust.  Help  us  never  to  be 
guilty  of  motives  or  actions  which 
betray  that  trust.  Give  us  grace  that 
we  may  privately  and  publicly  conduct 
ourselves  in  ways  worthy  of  this  stew- 
ardship. Help  us  all  to  make  this  a 
place  where  truth  and  justice  are 
served,  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  God. 
Amen. 


At  1:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  H.R.  3038,  the  HUD 
appropriations  bill. 

At  some  point  during  the  day,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1730,  the  reconciliation  bill. 
Votes  will  not  occur  prior  to  11  a.m. 
today,  and  votes  will  be  expected 
during  the  remainder  of  today's  ses- 
sion. 

I  might  indicate  to  our  colleagues 
that  very  likely  we  will  continue  into 
the  evening  today  with  our  activities 
because  we  have  much  to  do,  and  all 
Members  should  consider  that  this 
will  be  a  late  evening  of  activity. 

There  will  be  a  session  tomorrow 
and  voting  tomorrow. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  hour  of  convening,  we  have  10 
minutes  each  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order.  There  will 
be  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  8:30  a.m.,  ^ith  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

At  8:30  a.m.,  it  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leader  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3038.  the 
HUD  appropriations  bill. 

At  12:30.  there  will  be  special  orders 
in  favor  of  the  following  Senators  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each:  Sena- 
tors Wallop.  Quayle,  Hatch,  and 
Helms. 


Yesterday,  he  showed  that  he  is  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  one-man  band.  I  have  seen  a 
one-man  band  before,  but  not  a  one- 
man  parliamentary  performer.  He  pre- 
sided, he  was  the  acting  majority 
leader,  and  he  handled  everything 
very  well.  He  did  not  argue  with  him- 
self, but  except  for  that  he  was  per- 
fect. 


THE  CHAi'LAN  S  PRAYER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  comment  about 
the  prayer  of  our  fine  Chaplain. 

Again,  he  does  probe  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  this  fascinating  place  in 
which  we  are  all  very  honored  to 
serve— a  rather  fortunate  minority 
within  the  country,  the  100  of  us  who 
do  our  work  here. 

He  talked  about  ego  and  those 
things  that  sometimes  guide  us.  I 
think  of  the  remarks  made  to  me  by 
the  dean  of  this  body,  our  senior 
Member.  Senator  Stennis,  who  re- 
flected to  me  in  my  first  months  here, 
in  good  counsel.  He  said:  "Always  re- 
member this  in  the  Senate— and  I 
have  watched  for  years— some  grow 
and  some  swell." 

I  have  never  forgotten  that,  and  I 
have  met  both  categories  here.  I  see 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows  both  categories  here.  Indeed, 
Senator  Stennis  is  right.  It  is  more 
fun  to  work  with  those  who  grow. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  for  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  yield  to  the  acting  Demo- 
cratic leader.  Senator  Proxmire. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
DEMOCRATIC  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  Democratic  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


A  SWELL  PV  Hy<  f:  VANCE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  say  that  my  good  friend  Alan 
Simpson  is  a  swell  guy.  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  play  on  the  words  he  told  us 
about.  He  certainly  has  grown  and  not 
swollen. 


NOBEL  PRIZE  TO  MODIGLIANI 
HIGHLIGHTS  NEED  FOR  SAV- 
INGS POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  recent  Nobel  Prize  in  Economics 
was  armounced  Wednesday,  October 
16.  It  has  gone  to  a  professor  at  MIT, 
in  Massachusetts,  who  developed  the 
theory  that  savings  is  directly  related 
to  the  instant  income  of  the  saver,  to 
the  expected  income  of  that  saver  over 
his  lifetime,  and  to  the  duration  of  his 
life  expectancy.  The  winner  was  MIT 
Prof.  Franco  Modigliani. 

The  Modigliani  theory  has  a  very  big 
implication  for  economic  policy,  espe- 
cially now.  The  latest  statistical  re- 
lease on  savings  in  America  discloses 
that  they  have  dropped  to  only  2.5 
percent  of  after-tax  income,  the  lowest 
savings  rate  since  statistics  have  been 
kept. 

This  drop  in  savings  coincides  with  a 
massive  increase  In  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Government,  by  corporations, 
and  by  individuals,  totaling— get  this 
figure— a  shocking  $7  trillion.  The 
drop  is  savings  and  the  increase  in  bor- 
rowing has  forced  this  country  to 
become  a  debtor,  and  an  increasingly 
big  debtor,  to  foreigners  who  have  far 
better  savings  rates.  It  has  also  per- 
suaded the  Federal  Reserve  to  in- 
crease the  money  supply  many  times 
faster  than  the  increase  in  the  real 
gross  national  product.  That  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  this  country 
is  meeting  its  borrowing  needs  by 
printing  money. 

What  has  the  Modigliani  theory  of 
savings— so  spectacularly  validated  by 
the  Nobel  Prize— to  do  with  all  this? 
Plenty.  Modigliani's  theory  helps  us  to 
see  what  Congress  should  consider 
doing  to  bring  this  dangerous  disequi- 
librium between  the  mountain  of  debt 
and  the  little  anthill  of  savings  into 
some  kind  of  balance. 

Most  congressional  action  has  prop- 
erly focused  on  one  part  of  this  com- 
plicated situation.  We  have  considered 
how  to  bring  debt  down  and  only  how 
to  bring  the  Federal   debt  down.  We 
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have  taken  only  a  hesitant,  limited 
step  to  reduce  Federal  borrowing  by 
adopting  procedures  that  will  force 
Congress  a  little  more  effectively  than 
in  the  past  to  reduce  spending  or  in- 
crease taxes  or  do  both.  We  have  done 
nothing  to  encourage  a  reduction  in 
corporate  or  individual  borrowing.  Is 
that  a  significant  oversight?  Yes, 
indeed.  Corporate  and  individual  bor- 
rowing exceed  Federal  borrowing  by  a 
rate  of  two  to  one.  Furthermore,  both 
individual  and  corporate  borrowing 
are  growing  very  fast,  indeed. 

We  have  taken  some  steps  through 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  savings, 
but  obviously  the  savings  statistics 
speak  loud  and  clear  that  these  steps 
have  not  achieved  their  purpose. 
Think  of  it.  American  savings  are  at 
an  all-time  low  as  a  percentage  of 
income.  So.  if  we  follow  Modigliani's 
now-celebrated  theory,  since  he  just 
received  the  Nobel  Prize,  what  do  we 
do  about  it?  Let  us  consider  where  the 
Modigliani  theory  leads  us.  First,  he 
reaffirms  a  simple  truism.  The  higher 
a  persons  income,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  save.  We  know  that,  but  we  also 
know  that  people  are  saving  less  now 
than  ever.  Personal  income  has  risen 
to  an  all-time  high;  yet  they  are  saving 
less. 

Second.  Modigliani  finds  that  the 
longer  that  life  expectancy  is  ex- 
tended, the  more  people  save  for  their 
later  age.  Certainly  life  expectancy  in 
America  has  increased  spectacularly  in 
recent  years.  But  the  savings  rate  has 
dropped.  Is  Modigliani  wrong?  No.  Mo- 
digliani found  that  saving  for  the 
future  depends  on  the  expectation  of 
income  in  later  years. 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  savings  rate  in 
America  was  higher,  for  a  conspicuous 
reason.  It  was  because  people  expected 
that  £is  they  advanced  in  age  their 
income  would  fall  very  sharply.  In 
most  cases,  when  they  retired  from 
their  lifetime  work,  their  income 
would  all  but  disappear.  Is  that  true 
today?  No.  Today,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  retired  elderly  people  re- 
ceive Social  Security  benefits  when 
they  retire.  Those  benefits  have  been 
consistently  increased  in  past  years. 
Social  Security  now  provides  for  a  re- 
tirement with  dignity  which  a  majori- 
ty of  Americans  of  all  ages  have  re- 
peatedly approved  in  competent  pro- 
fessional polls.  This  Senator  enthusi- 
astically approves  these  benefits  and  I 
oppose  their  reduction.  But  there 
seems  little  question  that  the  assur- 
ance of  these  retirement  benefits  has 
sharply  reduced  savings.  Experience  in 
Sweden  corroborates  this.  In  Sweden, 
as  pensions  have  increased,  savings 
have  diminished.  Today,  Swedish  pen- 
sions are  substantial.  The  savings  rate 
in  Sweden  is  roughly  zero. 

So.  what  policy  can  Congress  adopt 
to  increase  savings  without  gutting 
Social  Security?  In  recent  years.  Con- 
gress has  tried  to  encourage  savings  by 


offering  tax  incentives  to  save  with  a 
vengeance. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  Congress  so  persistently 
adopted  so  many  provisions  designed 
to  encourage  savings.  Congress  in 
recent  years  has  passed  legislation 
postponing  the  taxation  of  income 
that  is  saved  until  retirement.  Con- 
gress has  done  this  in  Investment  Re- 
tirement Accounts,  in  IRA's,  in 
Keogh's,  in  401(K)  provisions  and  in 
tax-favored  treatment  of  corporate 
pensions.  It  tried  to  promote  savings 
by  diminishing  taxation  that  would 
encourage  the  use  of  trust  funds  to 
shift  income  either  to  children  or  to 
some  later  time  period.  It  has  encour- 
aged savings  through  life  insurance  by 
preferential  treatment  of  income 
earned  through  life  insurance,  income 
saved  through  exercise  of  stock  op- 
tions. It  has  encouraged  savings 
through  providing  a  special  after-tax 
advantage  for  investment  by  invest- 
ment tax  credits,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  capital  gain. 

That  is  a  massive  amount  of  incen- 
tive that  we  have  put  into  the  Tax 
Code. 

But  what  has  been  the-effect  of  this 
raging  flood  of  tax  preference,  all  jus- 
tified as  encouraging  savings?  Well, 
the  answer.  Mr.  President,  lies  in  that 
most  recent  and  most  dismal  figure. 
Today  savings  as  a  percentage  of  after- 
tax income  is  at  an  all-time  low  of  only 
2Va  percent,  after  all  that  effort.  The 
Modigliani  theory  represents  a  bril- 
liant in.>=ight  into  why  we  save.  We 
need  soi.io  new  genius  to  come  along 
with  an  equally  brilliant  insight  to 
suggest  what  Congress  can  do  in  our 
free  system  to  encourage  savings.  At 
this  moment,  nothing  seems  to  be 
working.  We  desperately  need  to  do 
something  about  this  dismal  savings 
record. 

The  falling  savings  rate  in  America 
adds  more  emphasis  than  ever  to  the 
critical  importance  of  cruel,  old-fash- 
ioned policies:  First,  we  cut  spending, 
even  with  popular  programs.  Second, 
we  raise  taxes  to  cover  what  spending 
we  fail  to  reduce.  Third,  the  Federal 
Reserve  adopts  monetary  policies  that 
will  discourage  borrowing  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  encourage  savings. 
What  policies  will  do  that? 

I  hate  even  to  mention  them.  But 
here  they  are.  The  Fed  can  encourage 
savings  by  making  saving  more  attrac- 
tive. How  does  the  Fed  do  that?  It 
slows  the  rate  of  .icrease  in  the 
money  supply.  That  slowdown  raises 
interest  rate.  So  saving  brings  a  higher 
return.  Savings  increase.  The  higher 
interest  rates  have  an  even  more  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  saving-borrowing 
relationship.  The  higher  rates  discour- 
age borrowing.  Sure,  that  is  the  pain- 
ful solution  to  our  penchant  for  mas- 
sive borrowing  and  paltry  saving.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions. 


(Mr.  HATFIEI.n  a.s.sumed  the  chair.) 


PROGNOSIS  FOR  ARMS 
CONTROL:  GRIM  TO  TERMINAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
arms  control  faces  far  worse  prospects 
than  most  Americans  realize.  Every  in- 
formed and  responsible  person  on 
Earth  must  wish  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  leader 
well  when  they  meet  at  Geneva  next 
month  to  seek  the  beginning  of  an 
agreement  on  controlling  nuclear 
arms.  Can  we  reasonably  expect  that 
the  two  superpowers  can  continue  the 
halting,  hesitant  progress  that  the  two 
countries  have  achieved  over  the  past 
25  years?  Of  course.  In  human  rela- 
tions—as in  economic— nothing  is  fi- 
nally and  firmly  predictable.  Anything 
can  happen.  Gorbachev  and  Reagan 
could  begin  to  lay  the  foundations  for 
ending  the  suicidal  and  immensely 
costly  arms  race. 

Certainly,  the  conditions  are  there 
to  make  such  a  happy  outcome  possi- 
ble. Both  leaders  have  everything  to 
gain  in  their  national  and  internation- 
al reputation,  if  they  can  advance  nu- 
clear weapons  arms  control.  Obviously, 
each  nation  will  benefit  greatly  by  re- 
moving the  immensely  heavy  burden 
of  the  arms  race  from  its  economy. 
Only  an  arms  control  agreements  can 
do  this.  Both  super  power  leaders 
know  this.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
leader  has  put  his  side  in  a  posture 
which  will  make  significant  progress 
toward  an  agreement  impossible 
unless  either  or  both  back  down.  P»resj- 
dent  Reagan  has  earned  a  justified 
reputation  as  a  strong  and  successful 
negotiator.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev is  relatively  new  and  untried,  but 
he  is  expected  to  be  a  hard-nosed  and 
competent  negotiator,  too.  As  part  oi 
their  negotiating  strategy,  both  sides 
have  developed  a  kind  of  snarling  truc- 
ulence.  Each  of  these  two  wants  to 
enter  the  Geneva  ring  on  November  19 
as  a  hard-hitting  tough  guy.  Neither 
wants  to  build  great  expectations  that 
the  meeting  the  whole  world  is  waiting 
for  Is  bound  to  be  an  arms  control  suc- 
cess. So  they  have  both  gone  to  pains 
to  make  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
expect  much. 

But  there  is  a  more  fundamental 
reason  why  this  arms  control  summit 
conference  is  likely  to  be  even  worse 
than  a  failure.  Here  is  an  arms  control 
meeting  that  could  not  only  fail  to 
advance  past  achievements.  This 
Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  meeting 
could  and  probably  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  arms  control 
agreements  which  have  at  least  pro- 
vided a  modest  restraining  influence 
on  the  superpowers  in  the  past  20 
years. 

Why  is  the  outlook  for  arms  control 
so  grim?  First,  consider  the  anti-arms- 
control    position    taken    by    President 


Reagan  and  his  success  in  beginning  to 
put  billions  of  dollars  behind  that  po- 
sition. The  President  has  made  an  ab- 
solute commitment  to  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  or  SDI,  also  known  as 
star  wars.  What  is  the  purpose  of  star 
wars?  It  is  to  build  a  defensive  shield 
that  would  try  to  prevent  the  penetra- 
tion of  American  airspace  by  intercon- 
tinental nuclear  missiles.  If  star  wars 
works,  what  effect  would  its  success 
have  on  the  Soviet  nuclear  deterrent? 
It  would  nullify  that  deterrent.  The 
Soviets  could  not  retaliate  in  response 
to  an  American  nuclear  attack.  If  they 
tried  to  do  so,  SDI  would  shoot  down 
their  missiles.  So,  as  the  Soviets  see  it, 
the  United  States  could  attack  and  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union,  at  will,  any 
time,  for  whatever  reason  without  any 
fear  of  retaliation.  So,  it  follows  that 
In  an  ultimate  showdown  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
the  Soviets  would  have  no  choice 
except  to  surrender.  They  would  have 
to  say  uncle. 

Now,  all  of  this  happy  scenario  de- 
pends on  whether  the  SDI  or  star  wars 
would  work.  Will  it  work?  There  is 
widespread  agreement  in  the  scientific 
community  that  it  will  not  work, 
unless,  and  this  is  the  crucial  necessi- 
ty, unless  the  Soviets  sharply  reduce 
their  offensive  missiles.  So,  the  Presi- 
dent has  adopted  a  transparent  strate- 
gy. He  will  build  SDI  or  star  wars,  and 
he  will  call  on  the  Soviets  to  reduce, 
sharply  reduce,  their  offensive  mis- 
siles. Will  the  Soviets  accept  this? 

Well.  Mr.  President,   it  Is  hard  for 
any  American  to  do  this.  3ut  put  your- 
self in  the  position  of  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev,   if    you    were    Gorbachev,    is 
there    any    possible    way    you    would 
agree  to  helping  make  the  American 
star  wars  work  by  reducing  your  offen- 
sive   missiles    to    a    level    that    would 
assure  the  elimination  of  your  deter- 
rent? The  answer  is  obvious.  There  is 
no    possible    way    Gorbachev    would 
make  such   an   agreement.   Oh.  sure, 
there  may  be  a  cosmetic  and  strategi- 
cally meaningless  reduction  of  offen- 
sive missiles  on  both  sides.  Both  super- 
powers have  far  more  offensive  nucle- 
ar power  than  they  need.  Even  if  the 
SDI  worked  perfectly,  10  or  20  percent 
of  the  present  Russian  nuclear  arsenal 
could     probably     overwhelm     it.     And 
without  question,  in  the  next  10  or  15 
years  before  this  country  could  start 
meaningful    deployment   of   SDI,    the 
Soviets  could  develop  the  penetration 
aids  that  would  pierce  the  SDI  defense 
and  the  cruise  missile  capacity  to  un- 
derfly  it.  So,  it  is  possible  some  limita- 
tion or  even  reduction  in  nuclear  mis- 
siles   might    eventually    emerge    from 
the    Reagan-Gorbachev    summit,    but 
such  an  agreement  will  have  no  mili- 
tary significance  whatsoever. 

Meanwhile,  SDI  would  certainly  tor- 
pedo the  antiballistic  missile  or  ABM 
Treaty,  probably  the  best  arms  control 
agreement  made  by  the  superpowers. 


After  all,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
ABM  Treaty?  Simple— it  was  to  stop 
either  superpower  from  building  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  that  would, 
if  successful,  nullify  each  superpowers 
nuclear  deterrent.  The  deployment  of 
star  wars  would  clearly  and  totally  re- 
pudiate that  arms  control  agreement. 
The  SALT  II  Treaty  is  hanging  by  a 
thread.  The  President  nearly  repudiat- 
ed it  earlier  this  year.  It  expires  soon. 
With  the  threat  of  star  wars  facing  It, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  very  likely  be 
unwilling  to  agree  to  the  restraints 
SALT  II  imposes  on  ICBMs. 

Mr.  President,  Spurgeon  Keeny  is 
the  executive  director  of  the  Arms 
Control  Association.  He  has  written  an 
excellent  article  In  the  summer  Issue 
of  Arms  Control  Today.  I  have  relied 
extensively  on  that  article  In  prepar- 
ing this  speech.  Keeny  writes  that  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet-United  States 
arms  control  relationship  which  I  have 
described— 

Would  have  a  profoundly  negative  effect 
on  efforts  to  prevent  the  future  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries. 
He  also  contends  that— 
The  loss  of  the  arms  control  regime  devel- 
oped over  the  past  25  years  would  not 
return  the  arms  control  process  to  square 
one,  but  would  drive  it  completely  off  the 
board.  Burdened  then  by  a  legacy  of  failurt 
and  confronted  with  vastly  larger  and  more 
complex  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
systems,  it  would  be  a  long  and  difficult 
process  to  discover  an  acceptable  new  ap- 
proach to  arms  control.  The  risk  of  nuclear 
war  would  certainly  be  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Spurgeon  Keeny  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Uncertain  Future  or  Arms  Control 

(Spurgeon  M.  Keeny.  Jr.) 
The  resumption  of  tl.S.-Sovlet  arms  con- 
trol talks  in  Geneva  and  the  announcement 
of  a  summit  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
have  generated  widespread  expectations  of 
renewed  progress  in  arms  control.  In  reality 
the  prospects  for  arms  control  have  never 
been  bleaker.  President  Reagan's  vision  of  a 
defensive  shield  that  will  make  nuclear 
weapons  'impotent  and  obsolete"  has 
become  not  only  a  barrier  to  progress  but  a 
threat  to  the  entire  structure  of  arms  con- 
trol developed  over  the  past  two  decades. 

The  President's  vision,  conceived  without 
benefit  of  serious  scientific,  military,  or  dip- 
lomatic advice,  can  no  longer  be  dismissed 
by  critics  as  misguided  political  rhetoric  or 
cynically  embraced  as  a  potentially  valuable 
bargaining  chip.  The  vision  has  spawned  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  which  is 
rapidly  evolving  into  by  far  the  most  ambi- 
tious research  and  development  program 
ever  undertaken  by  man.  Instead  of  clarify- 
ing the  technical  feasibility  of  strategic  de- 
fense, the  SDI  threatens  to  take  on  a  life  of 
its  own,  leading  to  eventual  deployment  as 
justification  for  the  unprecedented  invest- 
ment in  dollars  and  technological  resources. 
Although  the  SDI  has  been  widely  criticized 
domestically    on    technical,    strategic,    and 


economic  grounds,  the  fundamental  nature 
of  its  adverse  impact  on  arms  control  and 
the  arms  race  has  not  been  adequately  ap- 
preciated by  a  public  bemused  by  hints  of 
brealtthroughs  in  U.S.-Soviet  negotiations. 

In  truth,  this  new  U.S.  policy  virtually 
precludes  serious  progress  in  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations. The  Soviet  Union  has  taken  a 
firm  position  that  it  will  not  agree  to  sub- 
stantial, or  even  modest,  reductions  in  its 
strategic  offensive  forces  as  long  as  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  a  massive  pro- 
gram with  the  stated  goal  of  developing  a 
highly  effective  nationwide  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviet  refusal  to  deal 
separately  with  offensive  and  defensive 
issues  was  totally  predictable  and  consistent 
with  elementary  military  logic.  When  faced 
with  improved  defenses,  the  miliury  has 
always  sought  quantitative  or  qualitative 
improvemenU  in  its  offensive  forces  to 
insure  its  ability  to  penetrate  those  de- 
fenses. The  ability  to  retaliate  after  a  pre- 
emptive strike  has  been  equaled  with  the 
ability  to  deter  nuclear  war.  The  surprise  at 
Geneva  was  not  the  Soviet  reaction  but  the 
willingness  of  the  United  SUtes  to  advance 
such  a  strategically  unsound  position. 

In  tne  past,  when  faced  with  major  Soviet 
strategic    defense    programs,    the    United 
SUtes  has  consistently  acted  to  insure  Its 
reUliatory    capability.    In    the    late    1960s 
when  U.S.  officials  were  concerned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  undertaking  a  na- 
tionwide ballistic  missile  defense,  the  United 
States  did  not  abandon  or  reduce  reliance 
on  ballistic  missiles  but  introduced  MIRVs 
to  increase  firepower  and  assure  the  ability 
to  penetrate  the  projected  Soviet  defense. 
Similarly,   although   the   Soviet   Union   for 
the  past  thirty  years  has  invested  vast  sums 
in  its  air  defense  system,  the  United  States 
has    not    abandoned    long    range    strategic 
bombers.     On     the    contrary,    the    United 
States  has  improved  the  ability  of  bombers 
to  penetrate  defenses  in  a  series  of  qualiu- 
tive     improvemenU     involving     electronic 
countermeasures,  short-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles   designed    Lo    suppress    defenses,    air- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  the  B-1   bomber, 
and  currently  stealth  technology  to  make 
aircraft     and     eventually     cruise     missiles 
harder  for  enemy  radars  and  other  sensors 
to  detect.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  how 
the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs-of-Staff  would  react  if 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  reverse  iu  position 
In  Geneva  and  call  for  deep  reductions  in 
strategic  offensive  forces  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  constraints  on  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses. 

In  addition  tc  precluding  major  new  stra- 
tegic agreemenU  in  Geneva,  the  new  U.S. 
strategic  defense  program  poses  a  direct 
threat  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  U  the  key- 
stone to  the  entire  framework  of  existing 
arms  control  agreements.  The  President's 
vision  and  the  goal  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
underlying  objective  of  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
preventing  a  nationwide  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. Despite  the  Administration's  reassur- 
ances that  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
at  this  stage  is  only  a  research  program 
fully  consistent  with  specific  treaty  obliga- 
tions, the  initiative  and  the  ABM  Treaty  are 
by  definition  on  a  direct  collision  course. 

Whatever  view  one  takes  on  the  legality  of 
specific  activities  in  the  currently  defined 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  development 
and  testing  that  cannot  possibly  be  recon- 
ciled with  Treaty  provisions  will  occur  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  The  SDI  test  pro- 
gram so  far  described  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  provide  only  a  few  of  the  an- 
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swers  needed  to  make  a  rational  decision  on 
deployment  and  will  certainly  have  to  be 
followed  by  many  more  development  tests 
which  would  be  unambiguously  in  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Some  critics  argue  that 
this  breach  will  In  fact  result  from  presently 
planned  test  within  three  years;  the  Admin- 
istration asserts  that  by  carefully  defining 
and  structuring  these  tests  to  conform  to 
Treaty  provisions  the  breach  can  be  post- 
poned for  at  least  five  years.  But  regardless 
of  when  these  tests  occur  or  how  successful 
they  may  be.  the  Treaty  will  be  breached 
long  before  a  rational  decision  could  possi- 
bly be  made  on  whether  to  deploy  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  system. 

Some  critics  of  the  program  believe  that. 
If  pursued,  the  initiative  will  collapse  from 
the  weight  of  unresolved  technical  problems 
and  mounting  costs  long  before  deployment 
could  possibly  be  undertaken.  Others  argue 
that  in  a  few  years  the  momentum  of  the 
program  will  Inevitably  force  a  decision  to 
deploy  the  system.  Such  a  system  would  in 
all  likelihood  not  l>e  based  on  the  much 
touted  exotic  technology  displayed  in  the 
media  but  on  updated  versions  of  present 
components.  The  resulting  partial  defense 
would  have  little  to  do  with  the  Presidents 
vision  of  an  invulnerable  America,  complete- 
ly shielded  from  nuclear  attack.  But  wheth- 
er the  program  ultimately  collapses  or  pro- 
duces some  son  of  limited  defense,  the  re- 
sults will  very  likely  have  been  disastrous 
for  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  prospects  for 
future  arms  control. 

The  demise  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
unratified  SALT  II  agreement,  which  is  al- 
ready seriously  threatened  and  could  not 
possibly  survive  the  ABM  Treaty,  would  es- 
sentially constitute  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  framework  of  post  World  War  II 
arms  control  efforts.  The  loss  of  these  re- 
straining agreements  would  unleash  a  major 
acceleration  of  the  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  arms  race.  Ancillary 
agreements  such  as  the  outer  Space  Treaty 
and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  would 
have  little  chance  of  surviving  the  e.isuing 
military  buildup.  The  terms  of  these  trea- 
ties would  not  only  prevent  advanced  devel- 
opment of  such  exotic  approaches  to  strate- 
gic defense  as  nuclear  pumped  X-ray  lasers 
but  would  also  interfere  with  the  "conven- 
tional" nuclear  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tems that  the  Soviet  Union  and  probably 
the  United  States  would  actually  pursue  in 
a  serious  strategic  defense  arms  race.  Final- 
ly, the  collapse  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  arms  con- 
trol relationship  would  have  a  profoundly 
negative  effect  on  efforts  to  prevent  the 
future  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  countries.  Both  our  allies  and  non- 
aligned  states  would  inevitably  feel  com- 
pelled to  reassess  their  national  interest  in 
obtaining  an  independent  nuclear  weapons 
capability  in  a  world  in  which  the  superpow- 
ers had  not  only  abandoned  all  pretense  of 
progress  in  arms  control  but  also  the  modest 
restraints  of  existing  agreemenLs. 

The  loss  of  the  arms  control  regime  devel- 
oped over  the  past  25  years  would  not 
return  the  arms  control  process  to  square 
one,  but  would  drive  it  comple  ely  off  the 
board.  Burdened  then  by  a  legacy  of  failure 
and  confronted  with  vastly  larger  and  much 
more  complex  offensive  and  defensive  stra- 
tegic systems,  it  would  be  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult process  to  discover  an  acceptable  new 
approach  to  arms  control.  The  risk  of  nucle- 
ar war  would  certainly  be  greatly  increased 
in  a  world  where  the  course  of  the  arms  race 
and  crisis  stability  would  depend  solely  on 
the  unilateral  decisions  of  two  adversarial 


superpowers  whose  hostility  and  suspicion 
would  have  been  substantially  increased  by 
the  disintegration  of  formal  undertakings  to 
build  restraint  and  predictability  into  their 
strategic  relationship. 

Tragically,  the  future  of  anns  control  has 
been  made  hostage  to  the  pursuit  of  a  tech- 
nological will-o'-the-wisp  that  will  draw  us 
ever  deeper  Into  a  fruitless  high  technology 
arms  race.  There  is  widespread  agre  lent  in 
the  scientific  community  that  the  possibili- 
ty of  developing  a  highly  effective  strategic 
defense  system  against  a  sophisticated  and 
determined  adversary  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  so  remote  that  It  should  be  Irrele- 
vant for  serious  long  range  national  security 
planning. 

The  underlying  problem  with  the  Presi- 
dent's vision  lies  in  the  incredible  destruc- 
tive power  of  thermonuclear  weapons.  Each 
weapon  can  have  more  than  a  million  times 
the  yield  of  a  comparable-sized  conventional 
weapon.  Since  a  single  thermonuclear  war- 
head can  destroy  a  city  and  the  stockpiles  of 
strategic  weapons  on  each  side  number 
around  10.000,  a  defensive  system  must  be 
extremely  effective  to  provide  a  credible  ter- 
ritorial defense.  To  accomplish  this  task,  a 
complex  network  of  detectors,  assessors, 
trackers,  and  exotic  kill  mechani.sms.  on 
earth  stations  and  in  outer  space,  would 
have  to  be  linked  and  operated  automatical- 
ly by  computers  dependent  on  an  unprece- 
dentedly  large  and  complex  program  that 
would  have  to  work  flawlessly  when  used 
for  the  first  time  in  a  hostile  environment. 
This  Is  a  staggering  technical  challenge 
even  under  ideal  conditions.  In  the  real 
world,  however,  such  a  system  would  be  "fa- 
tally flawed"  since  It  would  not  be  operating 
against  a  cooperating  partner  but  rather 
against  an  adversary  determined  to  foil  It. 
The  Soviet  Union  can  draw  from  a  large 
range  of  options  to  defeat  the  defense  at  a 
small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  defense  network. 

The  offense  can  attack  the  vulnerable 
points  of  this  system.  Such  an  attack  could 
take  place  at  the  outset  of  hostilities  or 
even  during  peacetime  since  a  cltmdestine. 
or  even  an  overt  attack  on  a  satellite  would 
be  unlikely  to  trigger  an  all  out  nuclear  re- 
sponse Satellite  battle  stations  will  certain 
ly  prove  to  be  highly  vulnerable  and  tempt- 
ing targets.  The  extreme  vulnerability  of 
the  prime  radars,  on  which  the  Sajeguard/ 
Sentinel  program  depended,  was  a  primary 
reason  these  early  U.S.  systems  were  reject- 
ed as  serious  candidates  for  a  nationwide  de- 
fense agair^st  Soviet  attack.  Another  option 
for  the  defense  Is  simply  to  overwhelm  the 
defense  by  brute  force  with  more  missiles. 
MIRVs.  or  decoys  designed  to  simulate  real 
reentry  vehicles.  Yet  another  approach  is  to 
nullify  or  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the 
sensors  and  the  kill  mechanisms  used  by  the 
defense.  An  example  of  such  techniques 
would  be  the  use  of  fast-bum  boosters  that 
would  prevent  or  immensely  complicate 
attack  against  the  boost  phase  of  the  ballis- 
tic missile  trajectory  by  shortening  the  time 
of  exposure  of  the  potentially  vulnerable 
boosters  to  attack.  Technical  Ingenuity  will 
produce  a  host  of  ideas,  such  as  spinning 
boosters,  shields,  and  coatings  to  reduce  at 
relatively  low  cost  the  effectiveness  of  di- 
rected energy  systems  and  thereby  increase 
the  cost  of  defense.  Finally,  the  offense  can 
choose  simply  to  circumvent  the  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  with  air-breathing 
systems  that  fly  under  the  shield.  For  exam- 
ple, low  flying  cruise  missiles,  using  stealth 
technology  to  avoid  detection  and  launched 
from  close-in  submarines,  would  constitute 


an  entirely  new  threat  fully  as  difficult  to 
defend  against  as  ballistic  missiles. 

Despite  the  Incompatibility  of  the  evolv- 
ing U.S.  strategic  position  with  prospects  of 
progress  in  arms  control,  the  American 
public  understandably  has  a  strong  predilec- 
tion to  give  the  Administration  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
Its  new  approach.  Even  if  the  approach 
seems  incredible,  an  outsider  can  never  be 
confident  of  knowing  all  the  relevant  facts. 
The  papers  are  constantly  filled  with  vague 
reports  from  unidentified  high  Admlnlstra 
tion  spokesmen  that  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union  have  hinted  at  some  new 
arms  control  move.  There  are  always  au- 
thoritative assurances  that  the  President 
really  wants  an  agreement  and  sage  com- 
mentaries on  the  obvious  political  advan- 
tages to  the  President  of  an  agreement.  In 
these  circumstances,  there  is  a  natural  re- 
luctance to  be  seen  as  undercutting  ones 
own  government's  negotiating  position  A 
low  profile  also  avoids  the  uncomfortable 
possibility  of  losing  credibility  by  being  seen 
as  a  false  prophet  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
the  negotiations  should  eventually  lead  to 
an  agreement. 

Such  restraint,  which  may  have  been  a 
sign  of  wisdom  In  previous  negotlatlorts.  Is 
totally  inappropriate  at  this  time  given  the 
potentially  catastrophic  consequence  of  cur- 
rent U.S.  policies  on  the  future  of  arms  con- 
trol. There  must  be  both  a  strong  public  de- 
fense of  existing  arms  control  agreements 
and  a  focused  attack  on  those  policies  which 
are  eroding  these  agreements  and  ultimate- 
ly promise  to  destroy  them  In  the  latter  re- 
spect, one  can  applaud  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  when  they  call  for 
steps  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  But  they  must  be  told  clearly  that 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  coupled 
with  Presidential  rhetoric  is  a  far  more  fun- 
damental and  corrosive  element  of  this  ero- 
sion than  the  apparently  Illegal  Soviet 
Krasnoyarsk  radar. 

Despite  the  slim  prospects  for  progress, 
even  the  most  vocal  critics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's arms  control  policy  should  support 
the  resumption  of  the  Geneva  negotlatioru. 
The  negotiations  have  had  the  salutory 
effect  of  focusing  U.S.  and  Allied  attention 
on  the  Impasse  created  by  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative.  Moreover,  even  though  the 
negotiations  are  being  exploited  more  and 
more  by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  political  theater,  the  negoti- 
ations in  themselves  do  have  something  of  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  arms  race.  True,  the 
Administration  uses  the  negotiations  to  Jus- 
tify additional  expenditures  for  military 
programs,  such  as  the  MX  missile,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  uses  the  negotiations  to  at- 
tempt to  weaken  the  NATO  alliance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  negotiations  even  as  political 
theater  put  pressure  on  both  sides  not  to  ab- 
rogate, openly  violate,  or  consensually  accel- 
erate the  erosion  of  existing  agreements.  In 
the  absence  of  such  negotiations,  either  side 
could  more  easily  ignore  or  repudiate  the 
agreements  on  the  grounds  that  the  other 
side  by  its  actions  had  effectively  destroyed 
the  arms  control  process. 

In  this  hostile  environment,  the  arms  con- 
trol community  should  close  ranks  in  em- 
phasizing the  critical  Importance  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  arms  control 
process.  The  principal  objective  should  be  to 
insure  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  support  both  the  spirit  and  the  word 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Both  governments 
should  be  pressed  to  reverse  the  current  ero- 
sion of  the  Treaty  by  Ughtenlng.  not  relax- 
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ing.  their  interpretations  of  its  provisions. 
Where  there  are  grey  areas  In  treaty  provi- 
sions, such  as  the  definition  of  treaty  terms 
like  'development"  or  ■components."  the 
United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  insist- 
ing on  as  restrictive  interpretations  as  the 
negotiating  and  legislative  history  permit. 
The  United  States  should  not  advance  self- 
serving  Interpretations  of  these  concepts 
which  can  only  serve  to  erode  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Treaty.  If  there  is  serious  inter- 
est on  both  sides,  problems  of  definition  and 
disputed  provisions  can  be  resolved  by  sup- 
plemental common  understandings  without 
recourse  to  amendments  or  additional  agree- 
ments. 

A  major  effort  must  be  made  to  restrain 
unilaterally  the  scope  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative.  Even  without  the  accompa- 
nying rhetoric,  an  undertaking  funded  at 
the  level  of  the  present  U.S.  program  is  en- 
tirely Inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  same  can  of  course  be 
said  of  the  very  extensive  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  defense  program,  which  also  under- 
cuts confidence  In  the  long-term  Soviet  ap- 
proach. But  we  can  hardly  hope  to  restrain 
the  scope  of  Soviet  activities  if  we  do  not 
ourselves  exhibit  serious  respect  for  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  its  goals. 

A  major  effort  must  also  be  made  to 
insure  that  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
limits  of  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  do 
not  end  when  the  agreement  runs  out  De- 
cember 31,  1985.  In  this  connection  the 
President  is  to  be  commended  for  his  recent 
decision,  apparently  despite  contrary  recom- 
mendations by  some  senior  advisors,  to  con- 
tinue adherence  at  least  temporarily  to  the 
limits  of  the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty  The 
rationale  for  continued  U.S.  adherence  to 
the  SALT  II  limits  after  the  scheduled  ter- 
mination at  the  end  of  this  year  is  clear  and 
compelling.  The  question  remains:  how  long 
will  the  Soviet  Union  continue  its  commit- 
menu  to  the  unratified  SALT  II  agreement 
in  the  face  of  as\  expanding  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative? 

The  erosion  of  the  arms  control  regime  Is 
underway  not  only  as  a  result  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  military  programs,  but  also  in  the  at- 
titudes of  the  American  people  who  in  the 
final  analysis  must  be  willing  to  support  the 
continuation  of  existing  as  well  as  any 
future  agreements.  Formal  charges  by  the 
U.S.  government  of  alleged  'possible." 
probable. "  "almost  certain."  as  well  as 
"clear  "  Soviet  violations  of  various  "legal" 
and  -political  "  obligations  have  seriously 
eroded  public  confidence  not  only  in  the 
agreements  themselves  but  in  the  entire 
process  of  arms  control.  This  unpromising 
environment  for  public  support  is  further 
poisoned  by  the  constant  leaks  of  highly 
misleading  Information,  charging  additional 
Soviet  treaty  violations  or  the  intention  of 
breaking  out  of  the  Treaties.  The  public  can 
do  little  to  assess  independently  the  validity 
of  such  distorted  and  misleading  reporU 
from  unidentified  sources  who  are  clearly 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  existing 
agreements  and  prevention  of  any  future  ac- 
cords. 

Compliance  issues  cannot  and  should  not 
be  ignored.  In  fact,  the  anns  control  com- 
munity has  a  special  responsibility  to  face 
up  to  such  problenis  and  protect  the  integri- 
ty of  agreements  from  all  enemies,  domestic 
and  foreign.  At  the  same  time,  a  major 
effon  must  be  made  to  help  the  public  keep 
the  security  implications  of  alleged  viola 
tions  in  proper  perspective  in  relation  to  the 
importance  and  accomplishmenU  of  an 
agreement.  Above  all.  the  arms  control  com- 


munity should  seek  and  suppon  construc- 
tive solutions  to  genuine  problems  that  have 
arisen  either  through  misunderstandings  or 
the  misguided  efforts  of  either  side  to  push 
the  limits  of  their  own  self-serving  interpre- 
tations of  various  Treaty  provisions. 

I  have  focused  on  the  contribution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  present  arms  control 
impasse.  The  Soviet  Union  certainly  has 
earned  its  share  of  critlcUm.  The  level  of 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense  research  and 
development  is  beyond  the  spirit  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  Soviet  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
appears  to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  other  Soviet  activities  have 
raised  serious  questions  under  this  and 
other  agreements.  The  Soviet  position  in 
Geneva,  demanding  that  the  United  States 
abandon  all  research  related  to  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  while  the  Soviet 
Union  insists  it  can  continue  similar  re- 
search, as  well  as  development  and  testing, 
is  hardly  a  serious  approach  to  the  problem. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  our  own  gov- 
ernment that  has  introduced  a  new  crip- 
pling concept  Into  the  arms  control  process. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  clearly  more  ap- 
propriate and  more  constructive  to  try  to  in- 
fluence the  policies  of  our  own  government. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  position  of  the 
new  Soviet  leadership  will  prove  to  be. 
There  appear  to  be  strong  factions  in  the 
Soviet  Union  interested  in  containing  the 
arms  race  and  promoting  strategic  stability 
for  compelling  internal  economic,  political, 
ar.d  military  reasons.  We  can  best  try  to  in- 
fluence the  evolution  of  constructive  Soviet 
behavior  by  creating  U.S.  policies  that  sup- 
port the  existing  structure  of  arms  control 
agreements  and  are  compatible  with  further 
arms  control  progress.  While  such  construc- 
tive engagement  certainly  does  not  guaran- 
tee success,  it  is  a  prerequisite  to  challeng- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  a  positive  response. 

Others  have  suggested  that  a  radical  new 
approach  to  arms  control  is  necessary  to 
alter  the  course  of  events.  But.  when  the 
ship  Is  sinking  one  must  focus  on  damage 
control  and  not  speculate  on  better  ap- 
proaches to  transportation.  The  first  order 
of  business  is  to  save  the  existing  structure 
of  arms  control.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  broadly  based  campaign  of  con- 
structive domestic  and  allied  criticism  of  the 
military  and  arms  control  policies  of  the 
Reagan  Administration.  This  campaign  is 
the  only  hope  that  arms  control  will  indeed 
have  a  future. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  Is  that  "workfare"— 
putting  welfare  recipients  to  work- 
can  never  succeed.  In  fact,  these  pro- 
grams can  succeed  and  the  States  are 
proving  it  right  now. 

For  many,  "workfare"  has  been  a 
dirty  word.  It  conjures  up  images  of  a 
coercive  program  wrenching  AFDC 
mothers  from  their  young  children  to 
federally  supported  day  care  centers 
and  sending  their  mothers  to  meaning- 
less make-work  jobs  with  no  future. 
And  many  remember  the  abysmal  fail- 
ure of  "workfare"  in  California  several 
years  ago.  At  its  most  successful  point, 
that  program  achieved  only  a  3-per- 
cent participation  rate. 

Now  there  is  no  question  that  many 
of  these  programs  were  poorly  con- 
ceived, poorly  designed  and  poorly  im- 


plemented. But  the  States  are  proving 
today  that  they  have  learned  from 
that  experience.  They  are  implement- 
ing programs  that  are  better  designed, 
more  clearly  targeted  and  far  less  coer- 
cive than  the  "workfare"  programs  of 
the  last  15  years.  And  while  many  of 
the  States  want  to  avoid  the  "work- 
fare  "  label  for  their  programs,  they 
are  proving  day  in  and  day  out  that 
the  basic  concept,  if  applied  Intelli- 
gently, works.  Let  us  look  at  just  a  few 
examples. 

In  Massachusetts,  stunning  successes 
are  being  registered.  The  Massachu- 
setts approach  is  called  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Choices  Program, 
referred  to  as  "ET'  All  State  welfare 
recipients  must  sign  up  with  ET  and 
then  choose  on-the-job  training,  imme- 
diate job  placement,  career  planning 
assistance,  free  education,  or  none  of 
the  above. 

Since  the  program  was  launched  in 
October  1983.  17.000  welfare  recipients 
have  been  placed  in  unsubsidized  pri- 
vate sector  jobs,  saving  the  State  some 
$50  million,  gross.  Massachusetts's 
AFDC  caseload  is  at  its  lowest  level  in 
12  years,  and  its  drop  of  9.6  percent 
between  January  1983  and  January 
1985  was  tops  among  the  leading  12 
welfare  States. 

Moreover,  the  jobs  in  the  ET  Pro- 
gram are  certainly  not  make-work 
jobs.  Participants  are  palced  in  private 
sector  jobs  which  span  from  the  lows- 
kill  and  clerical  to  the  professional 
and  technical.  The  average  starting 
pay  of  program  enroUees  is  $9,800  an- 
nually, more  than  double  the  annual 
welfare  grant. 

But  wait,  there  is  more.  The  State  of 
West  Virginia  has  been  conducting  a 
Demonstration  Workfare  F^rogram  for 
fathers  in  two-parent  AFDC-U  fami- 
lies. A  preliminary  evaluation  by  the 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research 
Corp.,  found  that  West  Virginia  had 
achieved  not  only  a  high  participation 
rate— 40  percent— but  also  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  among  welfare 
recipients  regarding  the  program  and 
the  work  they  were  assigned.  The 
report  went  on  to  project  a  70-percent 
to  85-percent  demonstration  rate  as  a 
realistic  possibility. 

And,  in  San  Diego,  work  projects 
have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  earn- 
ings of  AFDC  mothers  by  30  percent. 

Mr.  F>resident,  day  in  and  day  out, 
these  States  and  local  communities  are 
proving  that  it  is  possible  to  design 
and  implement  programs  that  give 
welfare  recipients  an  opportunity  to 
work.  And  welfare  recipients  are  jump- 
ing at  the  opportunity.  And  they  are 
financially  better  off  for  it. 

They  are  transforming  the  dirty 
image  with  which  "workfare"  pro- 
grams have  been  saddled  with  for  so 
long.  They  are  proving  that  workfare 
programs  can  work.  And  it  is  time  to 
lay  this  myth  to  rest. 
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PAST  TIME  FOR  RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Holocaust  researchers  have  recently 
acquired  a  disturbing  memorandum, 
allegedly  written  by  the  U.S.  military 
in  1948,  that  barred  Jews  from  partici- 
pating in  the  United  States-European 
allied  hunt  for  World  War  II  Nazi 
sympathizers. 

An  American  Jewish  immiKrant, 
Walter  Bass,  who  served  as  a  post  war 
Army  investigator,  gave  the  memo  to 
the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center.  The 
document,  which  was  signed  by  Lt. 
Gen.  C.R.  Heubner,  established  a  re- 
quirement that  individuals  have  been 
U.S.  citizens  at  least  10  years  to  qual- 
ify for  positions  such  as  intelligence 
agents  and  criminal  investigators.  It, 
therefore,  automatically  eliminated 
many  immigrant  American  Jews. 

The  immigrant  American  Jews  who 
were  barred  were  persons  steeped  in 
German  language  and  culture,  charac- 
teristics that  uniquely  qualified  them 
to  locate  and  identify  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals. 

Mr.  Bass,  who  found  the  document 
while  going  through  his  files,  called 
the  policy  unjust.  He  said  it  appeared 
to  have  been  aimed  at  many  of  the 
Jews  who  had  immigrated  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  to  escape 
Hitler  in  the  late  1930's. 

Because  of  the  policy,  the  military 
government  did  not  renew  Mr.  Bass" 
own  contract  as  a  civilian  investigator 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  Bass  accuses  America  of  having 
competed  with  Russia  for  the  hearts 
of  Germans.  He  said  it  tried  to  imitate 
pardons  granted  to  certain  classes  of 
former  Nazis  by  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  although  officials  of 
that  period  have  not  validated  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  document,  the 
damage  is  done. 

Again,  the  question  of  the  United 
States  sincerity  in  its  pledge  to  protect 
human  rights  has  surfaced. 

All  too  often,  this  country  finds 
itself  embarrassed.  This  should  not  be. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary unit  would  bar  those  who  were 
not  eager  and  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
bring  Nazi  war  criminals  to  justice. 
These  people  are  the  victims  and  sur- 
vivors of  the  most  brutal  persecution 
known  to  man. 

Equally  appalling  is  the  fact  that 
several  Nazi  war  criminals,  including 
Klaus  Barbie,  may  have  gone  on  our 
intelligence  payroll.  Permitting  Nazi 
war  criminals  to  penetrate  our  work 
force  while  barring  their  innocent  vic- 
tims, contradicts  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  fundamental  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Treaty 
offers  us  the  opportunity  to  let  the 
world  know  once  and  for  all  that  we 
will  not  condone  the  inhumane  perse- 
cution of  any  group  of  human  beings. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  United  States 
to  join  the  other  96  countries  that 
have    ratified    the    Genocide    Treaty. 


Now  that  the  treaty  is  on  the  Senate 
calendar,  I  urge  this  body  to  ratify  it 
without  further  hesitation. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  8:30  a.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


AIDS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Prt'sident, 
Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  not  only 
has  illuminated  the  dark  corners  of 
the  world  where  poverty  and  disease 
spread  their  shadows,  she  has  enlight- 
ened the  conscience  of  humankind  by 
showering  love  upon  the  poor  souls 
whom  society  has  ostracized.  She  was 
asked  what  was  the  worst  disease  that 
any  human  being  can  ever  experience. 
Leprosy?  Tuberculosis?  Malaria?  No. 
She  stated  that  being  unwanted  was 
the  worst  disease  that  any  human 
being  could  ever  experience.  Here  is 
what  Mother  Teresa  said: 

For  all  kinds  of  diseases  there  are  medi- 
cines and  cures.  But  for  being  unwanted, 
except  there  are  willing  hands  to  serve  and 
there's  a  loving  heart  to  love.  I  don't  think 
this  terrible  disease  can  ever  be  cured. 

So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
any  one  who  knows  her  that  Mother 
Teresa  has  taken  her  sisters  to  care 
for  the  AIDS  victims,  the  pariah  of 
the  1980's,  the  new  class  of  the  un- 
wanted. 

But  she  is  not  the  only  voice  of  com- 
passion and  understanding  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  plight  of  AIDS  sufferers. 

On  October  9,  1985,  in  New  York 
City,  my  dear  friend  Lowell  Weicker 
delivered  a  memorable  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Human  Rights  Cam- 
paign F\ind  Dinner.  All  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  instantly  can 
identify  occasions  on  this  Senate  floor 
when  Senator  Weicker  has  raised  the 
consciousness  level,  not  to  mention  the 
decibel  level,  on  issues  which  are  the 
subject  of  spirited  debate.  Last 
Wedne.sday  in  New  York  City,  Senator 
Weicker  did  more  than  lend  his  formi- 
dable intellect  to  the  debate  on  the 
AIDS  controversy— he  gave  his  heart 
and  his  hope  as  well.  He  gave  to  those 
privileged  to  be  in  attendance  that 
night   a  vision   of   how   love  conquers 


prejudice  and  fear,  of  how  compassion 
triumphs  over  the  age-old  urge  to  cast 
out  the  unwanted  from  our  midst. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  all  benefit 
from  my  friend  Lowell  Weickers 
wisdom  and  eloquence  on  this  subject, 
one  so  often  debated  in  the  rhetoric  of 
hate  and  nasty  judgment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Senator 
Weickers  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speech  dy  Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker. 
Jr.— Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund  Dinner 

Good  evening.  I  and  my  wife.  Claudia,  are 
honored  to  share  this  evening  with  you  and 
to  join  in  tribute  to  those  you  have  chosen 
for  special  recognition. 

In  the  past.  I  have  had  to  choose  between 
applying  time  to  the  never-ending  parade  of 
human  and  civil  rights  challenges  posed  in 
Washington  or  speaking  across  the  country 
on  behalf  of  those  .Americans  whose  citizen- 
ship is  constitutionally  jeopardized.  Mostly. 
I  have  opted  to  stay  put  in  the  capital,  but 
tonight  the  challenge  actually  and  symboli- 
cally is  here  as  much  as  anyplace  in  the 
United  States.  And  so.  this  is  where  I  choose 
to  be. 

Normally,  my  remarks  would  be  tied  to  S. 
1432.  the  Civil   Rights  Amendment   Act   of 

1985.  which  along  with  Senators  Kerry, 
Moynihan  and  others  I  have  sponsored 
since  1979.  I  continue  to  support  it.  not  as 
the  making  of  greater  rights,  but  as  ensur- 
ing that  rights  established  in  the  Constitu- 
tion apply  to  all  equally  and  without  equivo 
cation. 

Tragically,  a  more  immediate  though  not 
a  more  important  issue  has  intervened— 
that  of  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome. Tonight  in  the  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  the  United  Slates  Senate  Committee  on 
Health  Appropriations.  I  would  use  this  oc- 
casion to  make  some  observations  on  this 
disease  or,  more  specifically,  on  the  national 
respon.se  to  it. 

Before  any  national  admonitions,  let  me 
render  a  precise  accounting  as  to  what  your 
government  has  or  has  not  done.  First,  the 
response  of  the  federal  government— execu- 
tive and  legislative.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats-has been  timely  and  productive. 
Funding  levels  for  AIDS  have  been  deter- 
mined scientifically,  not  politically. 

Those  levels  have  called  for  60  million  dol- 
lars in  1984,  103  million  dollars  in  1985.  and 
221    million    dollars    already    targeted    for 

1986.  As  the  demands  of  science  are  delin- 
eated, the  money  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  provided.  It  must  also  be  stated  as  fact 
that  the  time  frame  of  achievement  to  date 
has  never  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  sci- 
ence. As  Dr.  Vincent  DeVita  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  has  staled: 

■'Government  support  for  AIDS  funded 
through  the  Congress  has  allowed  for  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  undertaking  and  be- 
ginning efforts  to  conquer  this  dread  dis- 
ease. Never  in  the  history  of  man  has  the 
cause  of  a  disease  which  had  hitherto  been 
unrecognized  been  established  in  so  short  a 
period  of  lime." 

I  am  not  unrealistic  as  to  the  difficulties 
and  agonies  ahead.  Pre.sent  clinical  trials 
relative  to  chemotherapy  and  keeping  the 
disease  and/or  its  transmission  under  con- 
trol seem  to  hold  the  most  immediate  prom- 
ise   The   matter  of   a   varcmi'   i.s  .somewhat 


farther  off.  Dr.  Anthony  Fauci,  head  of  the 
Infectious  Disease  Institute  has  staled  in  re 
ferrlng  to  congressional  funding: 

■Given  the  additional  support  provided  in 
the  current  Senate  Appropriations  bill, 
funding  is  appropriate  and  comensurale 
with  the  current  need  of  AIDS  research. 
This  support  must  continue  and  accelerate 
according  to  the  inroads  that  are  being 
made  and  can  be  made.  Science  is  inexact 
and  we  cannot  precisely  know  what  require 
menls  will  exist  as  progress  is  made." 

My  pledge  to  all  tonight  is  that  whatever 
financial  resources  are  defined  as  needed 
will  be  provided.  No  research  stone  will  be 
left  unturned  for  lack  of  money. 

AIDS  is  one  more  of  history's  challenges 
to  life.  With  neither  cash  nor  scientific 
genius  in  short  supply,  the  timeliness  of  its 
demise  will  be  in  direct  relationship  to  the 
timeliness  of  our  national  courage  and  com- 
passion. And  this  brings  me  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  my  speech. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  recent 
trip  to  Hawaii.  While  there,  I  visited  the 
Hansen's  Disease  (leprosy)  settlement  at 
Kalaupapa  on  the  island  of  Molokai.  Ifs  a 
beautiful  place.  It's  a  quiet  place.  A  loving 
place.  But  as  I  stood  in  1984  overlooking  the 
Molokai  Channel.  I  was  aware  that  120 
years  earlier,  lepers  in  wooden  crates  were 
thrown  into  that  channel— to  make  it  to 
Kalawao  Beach  or  not  depending  on  waves, 
rocks  and  sharks.  Once  ashore,  theirs  was 
the  tragic  existence  of  being  in  the  living 
graveyard  that  was  Molokai.  No  care,  no 
food,  no  shelter.  Indeed,  the  cry  of  the  in- 
habitants as  new  patients  arrived  was. 
AOLE  KANAWAI  MA  REIA  WAHI-"in 
this  place  there  is  no  law  "  One  man 
changed  that  Pacific  hell.  Father  Damien 
Deveusler.  a  Belgian  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
At  first  and  all  by  himself,  he  brought  digni- 
ty, comfort  and.  yes.  additional  years  of  life 
to  the  hurl.  He  had  no  public  opinion  polls 
to  support  what  was  to  be  a  life  commit- 
ment. Indeed,  not  even  a  majority  of  his 
clerical  colleagues  would  accompany  him  on 
his  rounds  of  mer.-y.  Just  Damien  himself 
brought  a  world  from  out  of  the  darkness  of 
cruelty  and  despair  toward  the  light  of  un- 
derstanding and  hope. 

Shortly.  Kalaupapa  will  become  a  nation- 
al park.  Beautiful  St.  Philomena  Church, 
built  by  Father  Damien  and  his  patienU. 
will  become  a  historic  monument.  Damiens 
body,  disinterred  from  its  grave  at  St.  Philo- 
mena. rests  with  honor  in  Belgium,  far  from 
his  life's  work.  But  the  real  monument  to 
Damien  is  neither  park,  nor  church,  nor 
headstone. 

It  is  in  a  history  that  saw  the  7.000  ostra- 
cized victims  who  lived  suid  died  at  Kalau- 
papa dwindle  to  the  104  who  presently  pop- 
ulate the  settlement  and  who  can  leave  at 
any  time.  It  is  in  the  outpatient  clinics  for 
treatment  of  the  disease.  It  is  in  the  statis- 
tics of   life  expectancy   for  the  diagnosed 

Today,  the  average  patient  s  age  is  65  and 
most  of  those  resident  at  Kalaupapa  have 
no  desire  to  leave  it.  Not  that  they  cannot, 
but  in  the  words  of  one  resident.  "We  are 
aging  gracefully.  We  know  we  can  go  out 
when  we  want  to,  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  now  and  the  past." 

Now  this  is  not  intended  as  some  inspira- 
tional vignette.  Damiens  challenge  lives 
next  door.  Today  it's  called  AIDS  and  like 
another  disease  at  another  time  in  a  place 
far  away  it  too  travels  in  the  company  of 
fear  born  of  ignorance.  The  New  Republic 
this  week  in  its  lead  editorial  dubbed  this 
epidemic  Acute  Fear  Regarding  Aids  "  or 
simply    AFRAIDS." 


The  statistics  are  disturbing.  A  recent  New 
York  Times/CBS  News  poll  showed  47  per 
cent  of  Americans  believe  AIDS  can  be 
spread  by  a  shared  drinking  glass  and  27 
percent  by  toilet  seats.  A  Washington  Post 
poll  had  34  percent  of  the  respondents  fear- 
ful of  associating  with  AIDS  patients  even 
without  physical  contract.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory fully  22  percent  of  the  same  sample 
described  themselves  as  uncertain  as  to  this 
method  of  transmission. 

Disgracefully,  such  great  national  uncer- 
tainty is  a  tremendous  breeding  ground  for 
the  politics  of  fear.  As  you  know,  issues  like 
quarantine  for  cared  and  caring  alike  are 
openly  discussed  across  the  nation  and  have 
made  their  way  into  legislative  proposals. 
Those  whose  far-right  wirg  crusades  have 
always  included  homophobia  are  spreading 
•AFRAIDS"  at  every  opportunity.  It's  no 
coincidence  that  the  same  extremists  who 
say  AIDS  is  a  form  of  divine  justice  also 
find  this  divine  Justice  in  the  racist  regime 
of  South  Africa. 

We  can  never  forget  that  the  unfounded 
fears  of  many  Americans  are  no  less  real. 
There  are  unanswered  questions.  We  do  not 
now.  nor  perhaps  will  we  ever,  have  an 
answer  to  each  question. 

What  scientific  uncertainties  exist,  howev- 
er, relate  more  to  cures  than  transmisslbil- 
ity  and  on  one  subject  there  is  no  doubt.  We 
in  the  United  States  are  one  people  and  by 
fact  or  law.  there  will  be  no  pariahs  among 
us.  No  one  i^  going  overboard  in  a  crate  to 
sink  or  swim.  Progress  in  the  absence  of 
panic  has  already  been  made.  More  is  yet  to 
come  with  quiet  resolve. 

We  are  here  tonight  for  a  celebration:  a 
celebration  of  the  accomplishments  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  guests,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  community.  The  ravages  of  dis- 
ease don't  render  this  celebration  irrelevant. 
For  when  people  gather  in  a  time  of  crisis 
with  a  common  purpose,  there  is  an  even 
greater  celebration:  that  of  the  very  real  po- 
tential for  victory. 

The  writer  E.B.  White  has  been  a  treasure 
of  our  national  life  for  most  of  this  century. 
E.B.  White  died  October  first  at  his  home  in 
Maine,  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  One  of  White's  great  gifts  to 
us  as  a  writer,  as  an  observer,  was  his  de- 
scription of  creatures  caught  in  circum- 
stance, situations  full  of  opportunity  for 
prejudice  and  full  of  opportunity  for  coop- 
eration and  hope. 

His  words  are  a  celebration  of  the  hope  we 
share  tonight. 

•  Despair  is  no  good,"  he  wrote  once  in  a 
letter,  for  the  writer,  for  anyone.  Only 
hope  can  carry  us  aloft,  can  keep  us  afloat. 
Only  hope,  and  a  certain  faith  that  the  in- 
credible structure  that  has  been  fashioned 
by  this  most  strange  and  Ingenious  of  all 
the  mammals  cannot  end  In  ruin  and  disas- 
ter." 

In  closing,  let  me  recount  one  small  per- 
sonal experience  in  order  to  give  expression 
to  the  deep  debt  /  owe  to  hundreds  of  anon- 
ymous persons  who  brought  the  mentally 
retarded  from  darkness  to  light  In  my  life- 
lime.  At  the  lime  of  the  birth  of  my  third 
child  seven  years  ago.  I  was  asked  by  a  well- 
meaning.  Christian  person  whether  or  not  I 
would  like  to  give  Sonny  away,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  supposed  heartaches  attendant  to 
raising  such  a  child.  My  immediate  response 
was  to  course,  in  the  negative  and  J  like  to 
believe  that  It  would  have  been  my  response 
10  years.  15  years.  20  years,  50  years  ago. 
But  I  have  to  wonder  whether  or  not  it  was 
shaped  in  some  way  by  those  visionary 
brave  few  who  brought  these  human  beings 


to  the  status  of  special  people  from  that  of 
Mongoloid. 

Now  once  again  as  a  nation,  we  have  the 
choice  when  it  comes  to  those  afflicted  with 
AIDS.  Is  it  to  be  Over  the  side.  "  or  Into 
our  hearts?  "  That  answer,  more  so  than  the 
iransmissibiliiy  of  an  AIDS  virus,  will  deter- 
mine the  life  and  death  of  this  nation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


THE  210TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NA'VY 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
congratulate  the  U.S.  Navy  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  210th  anniversary.  Recent 
events  emphasize  how  important  it  is 
for  us  to  have  a  strong  Navy,  one  that 
is  capable  of  reacting  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively to  unexpected  challenges  in 
distant  places. 

Today's  Navy  was  christened  when 
Congress,  on  October  13.  1775.  passed 
legislation  authorizing  the  purchase 
and  fitting  out  of  two  vessels:  the 
Andrew  Doria  and  the  Cabot.  Two 
months  later,  Congress  authorized  the 
building  of  13  frigates— at  a  cost  of 
less  than  $67,000  each.  During  the 
War  for  Independence,  some  60  naval 
ships  saw  ser\'ice,  which  by  war's  end 
claimed  the  capture  of  some  200 
enemy  vessels. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  New  Re- 
public could  not  afford  a  Navy,  and  all 
of  the  remaining  ships  were  retired. 
This  action  was  the  unfortunate  be- 
ginning of  a  practice  which  has  per- 
sisted throughout  our  country's  histo- 
ry. 

The  next  expansion  of  the  Navy 
came  in  the  late  19th  century  in  re- 
sponse to  the  capture  of  American 
merchant  ships  by  the  Barbary  pi- 
rates. Thus  began  the  concept  of  a 
Navy  to  protect,  among  other  things, 
American  merchant  shipping.  Among 
the  ships  placed  in  commission  at  this 
time  was  the  U.S.S.  Constitution,  "Old 
Ironsides,"  which  is  still  in  commission 

today. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812. 
the  Navy  consisted  of  16  ships.  The 
naval  expansion  necessitated  by  the 
war  sparked  a  now  familiar  debate: 
whether  to  use  the  country's  mone- 
tary resources  to  build  large  ships  or 
small  gunboats.  Of  course,  today  we 
talk  in  terms  of  frigates  and  destroy- 
ers versus  aircraft  carriers,  but  it's  the 
same  basic  dispute. 

In  the  years  leading  up  to  the  Civil 
War,  the  U.S.  Navy  initiated  the  cur- 
rent system  of  worldwide  deployments. 
■Showing  the  flag  "  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  East  Indies,  the  Navy 
was  chiefly  concerned  with  furthering 
maritime  commerce. 
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still,  it  was  during  this  period  that 
the  concept  of  deterrence  reached  fru- 
ition. Advocates  of  an  extensive  naval 
force  pointed  out  that  a  strong  Navy, 
deployed  throughout  the  world,  could 
open  new  markets  and  defend  Ameri- 
can shipping  against  discrimination  by 
foreign  traders  and  attack  by  pirates. 

During  the  Civil  War.  the  Navy  was 
involved  not  only  at  sea.  but  also  in 
amphibious  landings  and  in  inland 
waters.  The  U.S.S.  Monitors  famous 
duel  with  the  Confederate  ironclad 
Virj?tnia— formerly  the  U.S.S.  Merri- 
mack—v/zs  the  most  significant  naval 
battle  of  the  war.  and  signaled  a  major 
advance  in  naval  warfare.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  Navy  was  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate following  the  war.  and  technologi- 
cal advances  such  as  steam  propulsion 
were  resisted  for  several  years. 

In  the  last  hundred  years,  the  Navy 
has  seen  the  advent  of  submarine  war- 
fare, carrier  aviation,  and  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion. It  is  important  to  remember 
that  this  modernization  effort,  now 
well  under  way.  is  as  essential  in 
peacetime  as  it  is  during  times  of  con- 
flict. The  reason  is  that  the  complex 
ships  and  aircraft  of  today  take  a  long 
time  to  produce,  and  expansion  in 
time  of  war  is  not  militarily  feasible. 

After  last  weeks  courageous  action 
over  the  Mediterranean,  during  which 
a  group  of  F-14  Navy  jets  forced  the 
landing  in  Sicily  of  an  Egyptian  plane 
carrying  the  hijackers  of  the  Achille 
Lauro,  I  hardly  need  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  pride  and  glory  the 
Navy  continually  brings  to  this  coun- 
try. During  its  210  year  history,  the 
one  constant  in  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
been  the  people  who  have  served 
within  its  ranks  both  at  sea  and 
ashore.  Today  they  come  from  all 
walks  of  American  life,  from  the  inner 
cities  to  rural  farmlands.  They  are 
united  by  an  exemplary  sense  of  patri- 
otism and  duty  to  their  country.  As 
they  serve  America,  above,  on.  and  be- 
neath the  seas,  they  earn  our  deepest 
respect  and  appreciation. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  wishing  the  U.S.  Navy  a  happy 
210th  birthday. 


UNITED  STATES  HOLOCAUST 
MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  several  hundred  individ- 
uals from  this  and  other  nations,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  of- 
ficial groundbreaking  ceremony  for 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum. 
It  was  a  moving  experience. 

As  I  sat  in  the  place  where  the 
museum  will  stand.  I  was  struck  by  the 
significance  of  the  site  that  has  been 
chosen  to  memorialize  what  many 
have  called  history's  darkest  hour,  a 
horror  carried  out  thousands  of  miles 


away,  on  another  continent.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument 
and  across  the  Tidal  Basin  in  view  of 
the  Jefferson  Memorial,  the  record  of 
the  Holocaust  will  be  preserved  for 
posterity.  I  believe  that  is  as  it  should 
be.  for  the  juxtaposition  of  the  sym- 
bols of  liberty  and  tyranny  remind  us 
what  can  occur  in  any  land  if  the 
foundation  on  which  all  freedoms  rest 
is.  even  for  a  moment,  forgotten.  In- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  his  memorial 
are  Thomas  Jefferson's  words.  "The 
God  Who  Gave  Us  Life  Gave  Us  Liber- 
ty at  the  Same  Time.  "  This  principle, 
articulated  again  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence— "We  hold  these  truths 
to  i)e  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  "—provides  the  underpinnings 
upon  which  our  law  and  Government 
rest. 

As  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust 
learned,  divorced  from  its  moral  basis, 
the  law  is  no  protection.  For  the  law 
can  be  rewritten  by  dictators  and  ac- 
tions based  on  these  laws  can  be  justi- 
fied and  ruled  legal  by  a  judiciary 
which  blindly  measures  them  against 
the  laws"  letter.  The  lesson  for  us  then 
is  to  be  ever  vigilant  in  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  in  insur- 
ing that  the  basis  of  our  laws  is  not 
violated. 

As  survivors  of  the  Holocaust  and 
their  children  and  grandchildren 
looked  on.  soil  and  ashes  from  the  con 
centration  camps  of  Auschwitz. 
Bergen-Belsen.  Dachau.  Theresien- 
stadt.  and  Treblinka.  and  from  the 
Warsaw  Jewish  Cemetary  were  mixed 
with  Earth  from  the  site,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  museum.  It  was  a  fitting 
symbol.  For  the  history  of  Germany 
during  the  horrible  period  of  the  reign 
of  Hitler  has  become  a  part  of  the 
worlds  history,  and  ours,  just  as  the 
liberation  of  the  concentration  camps 
has.  The  people  of  Germany,  many  of 
them,  and  their  descendants  have 
become  our  people,  our  citizens.  The 
rembrance  of  the  Holocaust  has 
become  and  must  remain  a  portion  of 
the  world's  conscience. 

This  year  the  Holocaust  Council 
sponsored  its  first  annual  national 
essay  contest  for  students.  The  words 
of  one  of  the  winning  essays,  by  Paula 
Cavanaugh  of  Missouri,  say  much  to 
me  concerning  what  we  are  about  in 
erecting  this  museum.  Paula  Cavan- 
augh visited  Dachau,  and  recounting 
her  visit  there  she  wrote: 

I  stepped  over  the  line  and  walked  out  of 
Dachau.  Alive,  healthy,  whole,  and  unin- 
jured. I  simply  walked  out.  I  took  the  stone 
from  block  15  out  of  my  pocket  and  held  it 
In  my  hand  as  I  reflected  over  the  visit:  The 
Jews  were  not  the  only  people  that  suffered. 
The  whole  world  suffered  a  wound  that 
cannot  heal  as  long  as  the  possibility  of  the 
reoccurrence  of  such  animalistic  brutality 
exists.  We  are  all  of  us  obligated  to  prevent 
that.  We  must  carry  the  prayer.  "Nie 
Wieder'"     in     our     mind     forever:     "Never 


Again."  I  left  Dachau,  but  it  has  never 

left  me.  To  this  day.  I  still  keep  that  stone 
from  block  15  ...  It  serves  as  my  reminder 
...  I  will  never  forget. 

Most  young  people  will  not  visit 
Dachau.  More.  I  imagine,  will  visit  this 
Holocaust  Museum.  And  when  they 
leave,  just  as  Paula  Cavanaugh  did. 
may  they  carry  the  lesson  of  Dachau 
with  them. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  did  yester- 
day, we  did  in  memory  of  the  victims 
of  a  regime  so  terrible  the  imagination 
can  barely  grasp  it.  But  we  did  it  also 
for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children— to 
warn  them  and  to  teach  them.  And  we 
did  it  for  oppressed  peoples  around 
the  world. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Memorial 
Council  at  this  historic  time.  And  as 
the  campaign  to  remember  continues 
in  its  drive  to  raise  the  funds  to  build 
this  museum.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues, for  their  support.  It  is  impor- 
tant work,  for  the  sake  of  human 
rights  everywherf 


JOHN  D.  MONTGOMERY.  A 
KANSAS  FRIEND 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Tues- 
day evening,  this  Senator— and  my 
home  State— lost  a  great  friend  with 
the  passing  of  John  D.  Montgomery  of 
Junction  City.  KS. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  an  influential 
and  respected  newspaper  publisher 
and  an  active  leader  in  the  Democratic 
Party  who  did  a  lifetime  of  good  work 
for  my  State. 

Although  he  represented  a  rival  po- 
litical party,  the  two  of  us  enjoyed  a 
longtime  friendship.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  welcomed  his  wise  counsel  and 
respected  greatly  Mr.  Montgomerys 
accomplishments  in  journalism  and 
politics.  Believe  me,  I  will  miss  the 
thoughtful  letters  on  Kansas  and  na- 
tional issues  he  was  kind  enough  to 
send  to  me  over  the  years.  In  his 
honor.  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Senate  some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
life. 

He  was  a  1925  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  Journalism  School, 
set  on  pursuing  a  career  begun  by  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him. 
Before  settling  in  Junction  City  to 
publish  the  Daily  Union— started  by 
his  family  in  1892— he  published  news- 
papers in  Florida,  Brazil,  and  Cuba. 

He  expanded  the  Montgomery  news- 
paper chain  to  include  papers  in  four 
other  Kansas  communities,  and  re- 
cently acquired  a  low-power  television 
station  to  serve  the  people  of  Junction 
City. 

John  Montgomery  ser\'ed  his  nation- 
al party  as  the  national  committeeman 
from  Kansas  in  the  early  1960s,  as  the 
State  party  chairman,  and  twice  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress  in  Kansas  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  In  all  his  many 
endeavors,  he  was  success. 
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Mr.  President,  John  Montgomery 
was  82  years  old  when  he  passed  away. 
But  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  State  and  Nation  will  live  on.  I 
know  the  Senate  joins  me  in  express- 
ing a  deep  sense  of  loss,  and  its  sympa- 
thy to  his  family. 


THE  THREE  FISCAL  CRISES 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  writ- 
ing in  the  September  issue  of  the  At- 
lantic, James  Fallows,  that  distin- 
guished journals  Washington  editor, 
warns  that  todays  economic  policy 
mistakes  will  combine  to  do  deep  and 
long  term  damage.  He  correctly  argues 
that  our  deteriorating  trade  position, 
our  transformation  to  international 
debtor,  and  our  unprecedented  budget 
deficit  feed  on  and  reinforce  each 
other.  The  net  effect  is  that  we  are 
paying  for  today's  lunch  with  re- 
sources that  we  ought  to  be  investing 
in  order  to  ensure  our  long-term  eco- 
nomic strength. 

Mr.  Fallows,  as  he  has  done  so  often 
and  well,  has  shone  a  bright,  if  harsh, 
light  on  a  fundamental  national  issue. 
As  we  struggle  with  these  economic 
questions  in  the  coming  weeks,  I  hope 
we  will  all  take  his  counsel  as  to  just 
how  much  is  at  stake.  I  congratulate 
him  and  commend  his  work  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  James  Fallows, 
entitled  "Three  Fiscal  Crises, "  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Three  Fiscal  Crises 
Economics  does  not  easily  accept  the  idea 
of  irreversibility.  In  principle,  almost  no 
change  is  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be 
undone.  If  people  are  no  longer  eager  to  buy 
your  goods  and  ser%'ices,  if  your  nation's 
comparative  advantage  has  waned,  you  need 
only  lower  your  price.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
adjustment;  at  some  point— which  is  to  say. 
at  some  price— the  curves  of  supply  and 
demand  will  intersect. 

Real  life  is  not  always  so  flexible  as  eco- 
nomic theory  would  suppose.  For  instance, 
wages  sometimes  stop  rising  but  they  rarely 
decline,  because  people  cannot  stand  to  live 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  price  of 
labor  fluctuates  like  the  spot  price  for  oil. 
But  there  is  an  even  more  important  excep- 
tion to  the  economists"  contention  that 
what  goes  up  must  eventually  come  down. 

Because  of  the  relentless  workings  of  com 
pound  interest- the  mathematical  formula 
under  which  the  interest  earned  in  each 
period  is  added  to  the  principal  sum.  so  that 
the  interest  is  larger  in  the  next  period  than 
it  was  in  the  last— when  things  start  moving 
in  a  certain  direction,  they  can  gain  rather 
than  lose  speed.  A  debtor  who  has  a  little 
trouble  meeting  this  years  interest  pay- 
ments will  have  a  lot  of  trouble  next  year. 
Because  compound  interest  introduces  a  mo- 
mentum of  its  own,  trends  subject  to  iu  in 
fluence  behave  very  differently  from 
normal  equations  of  supply  and  demand.  By 
the  time  a  trend  of  this  kind  is  detected,  it 
will  rapidly  be  getting  worse. 


The  magic  of  compound  interest  is  becom- 
ing the  central  explanatory  fact  about  the 
American  economy.  In  three  fundamental 
and  related  areas  the  United  Sutes  is  quite 
suddenly  shifting  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
interest  curve.  Taken  one  by  one.  the 
changes  are  familiar;  taken  all  together, 
they  tell  us  something  about  the  economy 
which  we"d  rather  not  know. 

The  first  change  is  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  Amerlca"s  surplus  in  the  interna- 
ilonal  balance  of  trade.  During  the  1970s 
the  United  States  managed  to  sell  almost 
exactly  as  much  to  other  countries  as  it 
bought  from  them— even  though  it  was  un- 
expectedly obliged  to  spend  astronomical 
sums  for  imported  oil,  and  even  though  for- 
eign competitors  had  already  made  deep  in- 
roads into  traditional  American  bastions, 
from  radios  to  steel.  The  trade  deficit  for 
the  entire  decade  of  the  seventies  was  $20 
billion.  Now  things  have  changed  so  drasti- 
cally that  the  deficit  for  1985  alone  will  be 
more  than  $120  billion. 

To  make  quickly  the  point  that  Walter 
Mondale  made  ad  nauseam  but  to  no  effect 
in  last  year"s  campaign:  the  sudden  collapse 
of  the  United  States  in  international  trade 
may  have  something  to  do  with  poor  man- 
agement or  shoddy  workmanship  or  unfair 
trade  restrictions,  but  it  mainly  has  to  do 
with  ballooning  federal  deficits.  Because  of 
the  deficits,  the  government  needs  to 
borrow  more  money;  because  it  has  bor- 
rowed more,  real  interest  rates  have  gone 
up;  because  U.S.  interest  rates  are  higher, 
foreigners  are  depositing  more  money  in 
American  banks;  and  because  so  much  for- 
eign money  has  been  coming  into  the  coun- 
try, the  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar  became 
and  has  stayed  unreasonably  high.  By  most 
estimates,  the  dollar  is  worth  about  40  per- 
cent more  than  its  'naturar'  value  against 
European  and  Japanese  currencies.  This  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  40  percent  export  tax  on 
U.S.  products,  and  it  has  had  predictable  re- 
sults. 

As  recently  as  1980  the  merchandise  cate- 
gory of  U.S.  trade  accounts— which  includes 
automobiles,  shoes,  and  all  the  other  manu- 
factured goods  in  which  the  United  States 
has  psychologically  conceded  defeat- 
showed  a  $20  billion  surplus.  By  last  year 
that  had  changed  to  an  $80  billion  deficit,  a 
swing  of  $100  billion  in  four  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Peter  Peterson,  a  former  secretary  of 
commerce  and  a  present-day  Jeremiah 
about  deficit  spending,  the  decline  in  ex- 
ports has  cost  the  United  States  2.5  million 
jobs.  Roy  E.  Moor,  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  has  pointed  out  that  of  all 
the  dozens  of  categories  of  American  indus- 
try, only  five  managed  to  sell  more  goods 
abroad  in  1984  than  they  sold  in  1981— and 
even  in  those  "successful"  industries  im- 
ports grew  much  faster  than  exporu.  The 
greatest  American  success  stories  were  in 
the  ■business  and  office  machine"  category, 
notably  computers.  But  even  there  Imports 
grew  almost  four  times  faster  than  exports. 
Apart  from  the  five  successful  groups  (the 
others  were  cars,  non-medicinal  chemicals. 
non-food  consumer  goods,  and  electrical  and 
electronic  products),  all  other  categories  of 
American  industry  exported  less  in  1984 
than  they  had  in  1981.  By  the  middle  of 
1984  the  United  States  was  importing  60 
percent  more  than  it  was  exporting— the 
most  unfavorable  ratio  in  our  modern  histo- 
ry, and  one  found  more  often  among  devel- 
oping countries  than  among  major  industri- 
al powers. 

The  competitive   position   of   the   United 
Stales  might  theoretically  be  brighter  than 


the  balance-of-payments  figures  would 
imply.  American  companies  might  conceiv- 
ably be  building  efficient  new  plants  over- 
seas, with  which  they  would  defend  their 
market  share,  even  though  they  would  not 
be  restoring  American  Jobs.  But  since  Amer- 
ican exports  have  collapsed  so  suddenly, 
such  long-term  Investments  would  be  slow 
to  lake  up  the  slack— and  in  fact  the  flow  of 
investments  has  been  running  the  opposite 
way.  Rather  than  sending  capital  abroad  to 
build  new  plants  and  equipment,  the  United 
Slates  has  started  borrowing  from  other  na- 
tions, to  sut»sidize  its  own  consumption.  This 
in  turn  helps  explain  the  second  radical 
change  In  America"s  economic  position:  the 
virtually  instantaneous  disappearance  of 
the  financial  credits  the  United  Slates  had 
slowly  accumulated  around  the  world. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
United  States  was  expanding  its  railway  net- 
work and  establishing  its  industrial  base, 
foreign  investors  made  loans  and  bought 
slock  to  provide  much  of  the  necessary  cap- 
ital. Late  in  the  century,  when  the  United 
Slates  emerged  as  a  pre-eminent  industrial 
and  agricultural  power,  it  began  to  reverse 
the  flow,  using  its  new  earnings  to  make 
loans  and  start  business  overseas.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  First  World  War  the  United 
Stales  had  become  a  net  international  credi- 
tor for  the  first  lime  in  its  history,  meaning 
that  the  value  of  its  loans  and  Investments 
in  other  countries  exceeded  the  value  of  for- 
eign inveslmenU  here.  For  the  next  sixty- 
five  years  its  standing  as  a  creditor  im- 
proved, until  In  1982  it  enjoyed  an  inlema- 
lional-investment  surplus  of  $150  billion. 

Then,  in  less  than  three  years,  everything 
changed.  In  the  world  as  economists  usually 
imagine  it,  the  United  Slates  could  not  have 
gone  into  debt  as  rapidly  as  it  in  fact  has.  If 
the  country  developed  a  grievous  balance-of- 
irade  problem,  the  obvious  next  step  would 
be  for  the  value  of  the  dollar  lo  fall.  The 
Japanese  and  Germans,  having  sold  their 
wares  lo  Americans  and  bought  Ullle  In 
return,  would  find  themselves  with  unwant- 
ed surpluses  of  dollars.  When  they  ex- 
changed them  for  the  yen  or  Deulschmarks 
they  preferred  lo  have,  the  pressures  of 
supply  and  demand  would  drive  doftTi  the 
value  of  the  dollar  relative  lo  other  curren- 
cies. This,  in  turn,  would  make  imports 
more  expensive  in  the  United  Slates  and 
American  exports  more  attractive.  The 
trade  Imbalance  would  be  self-correcting. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  Japanese  and 
others  have  done  with  their  dollars.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons— lack  of  Investment  op- 
portunities in  their  own  countries,  persist- 
ently high  Interest  rates  in  the  United 
Stales,  other  factors  whose  influence  econo- 
mists are  now  debating— they  have  deposit- 
ed their  dollars  in  U.S.  banks  and  bought 
U.S.  l)onds.  rather  than  trading  the  dollars 
for  yen.  Several  consequences  have  fol- 
lowed. Japanese  VCRs  ard  Italian  shoes 
seem  artificially  cheap  in  the  United  States, 
since  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  txen  held 
artificially  high.  Credit  is  artificially  easy 
for  Americans  lo  obtain,  since  the  Bank  of 
America  can  use  the  deposits  it  has  received 
from  Japanese  investors  to  make  loans  to 
families  that  want  to  buy  Japanese  cars. 
When  all  the  complications  are  boiled  away, 
whats  left  is  a  cycle  in  which  the  United 
Stales  started  borrowing  money  from  for- 
eigners to  buy  cutrate  foreign  goods— and 
has  kept  borrowing  and  buying  at  faster  and 
faster  rates. 

By  the  end  of  last  year  the  international 
debts  of  the  United  States  had  grown  so 
quickly  that  they  had  cjme  lo  equal  its  in- 
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vestments.  And  they  kept  on  growing: 
indeed,  because  of  the  worliinKs  of  com- 
pound interest  they  gathered  speed  as  the 
United  States  moved  deeper  into  the  debtor 
category.  By  the  end  of  this  year  the  United 
States  will  stand  roughly  $100  billion  in 
debt  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  will 
make  it  the  largest  debtor  nation,  eclipsing 
the  Mexlcos  and  Argentinas— and  this  less 
then  three  years  after  being  the  largest 
creditor.  By  the  end  of  next  year  it  will  owe 
at  least  $100  billion  more. 

One  crucial  technical  measure  of  the  ve- 
locity at  which  a  country  is  moving  Into 
debt  is  the  ratio  tietween  two  financial  indi- 
cators, the  current-account  deficit  smd  the 
exports  of  goods  and  services.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  equivalent  measure  for  a 
household  is  the  ratio  t>etween  how  much 
new  money  it  is  borrowing  each  year  and 
how  much  it  earns.  In  1982.  when  the  Third 
World's  "debt  crisis"  was  widely  publicized 
and  feared,  this  ratio  reached  a  peak  of  24 
percent  for  the  major  debtors.  Peter  Peter- 
son points  out  that  in  1984  the  United 
States'  ratio  rose  above  25  percent. 

The  third  and  most  familiar  of  the  eco- 
nomic changes  is  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
federal  deficits  during  the  past  four  years, 
"Deficit  spending  "  has  been  such  a  tradi- 
tional bogey  in  U.S.  politics  that  it  Is  sur- 
prising to  realize  how  modest  most  previous 
deficits  have  been.  Before  1980.  only  twice 
in  America's  peacetime  history  had  the 
annual  federal  deficit  equaled  more  than 
three  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
The  deficit  for  1983,  the  largest  in  American 
history  in  both  relative  and  at>solute  terms, 
equaled  6.4  percent  of  the  GNP.  According 
to  most  projections,  the  deficit  will  remain 
indefinitely  in  the  five-percent  range,  unless 
federal  taxing  or  spending  policies  change 
far  more  dramatically  than  any  politician 
has  yet  proposed. 

The  previous  "large"  deficits  all  occurred 
either  during  wars  or  during  economic  reces- 
sions, when  tax  receipts  are  unusually  low 
and  social-welfare  spending  is  high.  "These 
new  deficits  are  much  less  cyclical.  Indeed, 
the  Administration's  projections  show  sus- 
tained high  deficits  despite  an  assumption 
that  the  economy  will  grow  smoothly  and 
uninterruptedly  in  the  future,  as  it  never 
has  grown  in  the  past.  Politicians  such  as 
Congressmen  Jack  Kemp  and  Newt  Ging- 
rich and  Journalists  such  as  Robert  Novak 
and  Robert  Bartley.  the  influential  editorial 
writer  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  have  said 
that  warnings  about  the  deficits  ere  more  of 
the  old  leftist  defeatism.  Why  concentrate 
on  the  bad  news,  when  with  the  correct  op- 
timistic policies  we  can  grow  our  way  out  of 
the  deficit?  True,  the  deficit  may  shrink  'f 
the  tonic  effects  of  Reaganomics  are  so  pow- 
erful and  long-lasting  that  the  American 
economy  moves  onto  an  entirely  different 
plane,  like  an  underdeveloped  country 
reaching  "take-off,"  in  W.W.  Rostow's 
famous  model.  If  unemployment  goes  t)€low 
four  percent  and  stays  there,  and  if  real 
growth  reaches  five  or  six  percent  a  year 
and  stays  there,  then  the  nation's  greatest 
concern  will  be  managing  its  affluence  and 
leisure  time.  But  short  of  that,  the  deficit 
won't  "grow"  away.  The  basic  mathematics 
of  today's  tax  and  spending  policies  will 
leave  a  chronic  gap  between  what  the  gov- 
ernment takes  in  and  what  it  pays  out. 

As  Ronald  Reagan  understands.  Walter 
Mondale  learned,  and  the  U,S,  Congress 
demonstrates  each  day,  debt  and  deficits  are 
practically  meaningless  as  political  issues, 
"Nobody  has  successfully  translated  the 
evils  of  debt  and  deficits  from  the  abstract 


to  the  real,"  Representative  Jim  Jones,  of 
Oklahoma,  a  former  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  told  me  this  summer. 
•'Once  it's  shown  to  be  a  pocketbook  issue,  it 
will  t)e  dealt  with.  But  for  now  it's  all  down- 
side." 

In  the  White  House  and  Congress  early 
this  spring  there  was  a  flurry  of  concern 
over  the  deficits.  The  Administration's  poll- 
sters determined  that  with  Mondale  safely 
interred,  the  public  was  starting  to  express 
worry  atx)ut  the  deficits.  But  once  Congress 
has  passed  mild  anti-deficit  measures,  which 
would  stop  the  defense  buildup  and  cut 
about  $50  billion  from  the  1986  deficit  <leav 
ing  it  at  about  $170  billion),  the  issue  re- 
sumed its  accustomed  seat  in  the  rear. 

The  unsexiness  of  dealing  with  deficits  is 
hardly  surprising.  When  the  workings  of 
compound  Interest  are  considered.  It  l>e- 
comes  obvious  why  the  sudden  recent  shifts 
in  our  economic  standing  have  not  yet  regis- 
tered as  a  national  crisis— indeed,  have  done 
so  much  for  our  recent  prosperity— and  why 
they  will  cause  so  much  harm  for  so  many 
years  to  come. 

Of  the  three  recent  changes,  one  can  be 
depended  on  to  correct  itself,  sooner  or 
later.  At  some  point  we'll  have  sent  more 
dollars  to  Japan  than  the  Japanese  care  to 
deposit  in  American  banks  or  sink  into  U.S. 
Treasury  bills.  Then  the  value  of  the  dollar 
will  fall,  imports  will  become  more  expen- 
sive, and  the  trade  deficit  will  be  reduced. 
The  main  uncertainty  is  how  this  will  occur. 
Will  the  United  States  carry  out  iu  threats 
to  retaliate  against  the  Japanese  with  pro- 
tectionist laws?  (It  may  seem  quaint  now. 
but  in  1971  Richard  Nixon's  revolutionary 
package  of  protectionist  measures  was  pro- 
voked by  fears  of  a  two-blllion-doUar  annual 
trade  deficit,  or  roughly  six  days'  worth  at 
today's  pace.)  Will  foreign  Investors  decide 
to  do  us  a  favor,  by  shifting  their  capital  to 
other  nations  gradually,  thereby  decreasing 
demand  for  the  dollar  slowly  and  letting  its 
value  drift  gently  down,  in  turn  making  U.S. 
exports  more  attractive?  Will  there  instead 
be  a  panicked  run  on  the  dollar,  suddenly 
disrupting  certain  industries  and  reintroduc- 
ing us  to  our  old  nemesis,  inflation? 

Whenever  and  however  the  inevitable  ad- 
justment occurs,  the  years  of  grotesque 
trade  deficits  will  have  done  some  damage, 
perhaps  even  of  the  "irreversible"  variety. 
How  much  goodwill  and  market  position 
will  the  Caterpillars  and  IBMs  have  sacri- 
ficed? And  will  other  countries  be  so  thor- 
oughly 8u:customed  to  our  insatiable 
demand  for  Imports  as  to  have  difficulty  in 
adjusting  to  its  disappearance?  Bankers  and 
economists  point  out  that  for  the  past  four 
years  the  U,S,  trade  deficit  has  been  a  pow- 
erful. If  Imprecisely  directed,  antipoverty 
weapon.  Our  imports  are  everyone  else's  ex- 
ports, so  the  tjooming  demand  here  has 
given  developing  countries  (along  with 
Japan  and  Europe)  a  chance  to  sell  their 
wares.  All  we  have  asked  In  return  is  that 
they  lend  us  the  money  with  which  to  make 
the  purchases.  By  creating  a  debt  crisis  of 
its  own  the  United  States  has  helped  other 
countries  solve  theirs. 

While  the  adjustment  may  be  rocky  and 
the  damage  to  US.  exporters  profound,  the 
trend  of  the  trade  Imbalance  has  to  be 
toward  correction.  It  is  hard  to  be  so  confi- 
dent, if  that  is  the  word,  about  what  will 
become  of  the  country's  newly  accumulated 
foreign  debts  and  federal  deficits. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  First  World 
War  to  1982  the  position  of  the  United 
States  as  an  international  creditor  generat- 
ed a  steady  stream  of  dividends  and  profits 


for  U.S.  Investors.  Money  deposited  In  Eng- 
lish banks  caused  interest  payments  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  United  States,  Investments 
that  helped  build  oil  wells  in  Indonesia  or 
computer  factories  in  Prance  or  clothing 
works  in  Taiwan  came  back  to  America  as 
profits.  Some  of  the  money  was  taxed  away 
and  used  by  our  government;  some  was  rein- 
vested at  home  or  abroad;  some  was  spent 
on  goods  from  cars  to  caviar;  some  may  have 
been  stashed  in  Swiss  bank  accounts,  which 
pay  little  or  no  interest  but  offer  the  com- 
fort of  anonymity,  or  simply  squandered. 
Whatever  its  precise  disposition,  all  of  It  was 
money  that  the  nation  did  not  have  to  gen- 
erate by  other  means.  Taxes  were  lower, 
government  benefits  more  generous,  the 
standard  of  living  higher  than  would  other- 
wise have  l)een  the  case.  Whenever  the 
United  States  had  trouble  exporting  mer- 
chandise, the  profits  and  dividends  stream- 
ing back  from  overseas  helped  the  nation 
pay  for  the  imports  it  desired. 

Now  the  situation  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  $300  billion  in  foreign  loans  that  have 
come  into  the  country  in  the  past  three 
years  have  given  us  Hondas  and  Beaujolais 
we  could  not  otherwise  have  afforded  and 
(to  the  extent  that  foreigners  have  lent 
money  to  cover  the  federal  deflc't)  govern- 
ment benefits  for  which  we  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  tax  ourselves.  In  exchange  for 
these  three  years  of  subsidized  consumption 
we  have  obligated  ourselves  to  send  profits 
and  dividends  the  other  way  from  now  on. 
Whatever  t>enefit  our  six  decades  of  foreign 
investment  represented,  our  rapidly  growlnj 
foreign  debt  now  constitutes  an  equivalent 
handicap. 

The  increase  in  federal  indebtedness 
arises  from  the  same  exchange— subsidized 
consumption  now,  in  return  for  a  lower 
standard  of  living  in  the  future— but  Is  on 
an  even  grander  scale.  During  the  Second 
World  War  the  United  States  took  on  an 
enormous  debt.  In  the  attempt  to  defeat 
Hitler  and  Tojo,  But  for  the  next  thirty-five 
years  federal  debt  gradually  declined  rela- 
tive to  the  rest  of  the  American  economy. 
That  trend  reversed  itself  with  the  coming 
of  the  Reagan  Administration,  and  because 
of  what  has  happened  from  1981  to  1985, 
the  United  States  for  the  indefinite  future 
will  see  Its  freedom  of  action  reduced.  Be- 
cause of  just  these  four  years  of  debt. 
Ronald  Reagan's  successors  will  find  It  hard 
to  do  anything  other  than  meet  the  govern- 
ment's Interest  obligations,  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole  will  have  more  difficulty  invest- 
ing in  education,  technology,  or  other 
sources  of  happiness  and  wealth. 

In  1980  one  dollar  of  each  ten  the  federal 
government  spent  was  to  pay  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  Now  Interest  consumes  one 
dollar  of  each  seven.  To  put  it  another  way. 
nearly  four  dollars  of  each  ten  the  govern- 
ment collects  in  individual  income  taxes 
goes  not  for  Trident  submarines  or  National 
Park  rtmgers  or  even  for  Social  Security 
t>enefits  but  for  the  premiums  on  Treasury 
bills.  As  Interest  payments  continue  to  rise, 
the  government  must  collect  more  In  taxes, 
reduce  Its  other  functions,  or  borrow  more 
money— and  borrowing  more  of  course 
means  that  interest  payments  will  rise  even 
faster  the  following  year. 

As  the  House  Budget  Committee  summa- 
rized the  situation.  In  a  report  last  May: 
"The  rising  interest  burden  makes  the  dis- 
tribution of  Income  more  unequal.  It  will 
eventually  lead  to  higher  taxes  which  may 
affect  economic  efficiency:  and  it  means  less 
room  In  the  budget  for  Federal  programs 
which  meet  genuine  national  security,  in- 


vestment, or  social  needs,  rather  than  Just 
servicing  debt." 

Already  the  federal  budget  Is  showing 
signs  of  being  squeezed  by  interest  pay- 
ments—and. of  course,  by  defense  and  Social 
Security.  Ronald  Reagan  continues  to  talk 
as  if  he  were  holding  the  line  on  spending 
for  everything  except  defense,  but  in  fact 
his  legacy  will  be  to  have  presided  over  lb  ge 
increases  in  interest  payments.  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  Medicare,  in  addition  to  defense. 
(Defense  spending  has  risen  from  5,8  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  in  1975  to  6,5  percent  now. 
on  its  way  to  the  Administration's  goal  of 
7,8  percent  in  1990.  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  have  risen  from  5.2  percent  in 
1975  to  6.6  percent  now.)  The  radical  reduc- 
tions have  come  only  in  the  small  part  of 
the  budget  left  over  after  these  big-ticket 
accounts  have  been  funded.  Even  though 
federal  spending,  as  a  proportion  of  the 
GNP.  is  higher  under  Ronald  Reagan  than 
it  has  been  under  any  other  President 
except  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  war- 
time, spending  for  everything  except  Inter- 
est, Social  Security,  pl-is  Medicare,  and  de- 
fense has  shrunk.  In  1975  this  "other"  cate- 
gory of  federal  spending  accounted  for  11.1 
percent  of  the  GNP;  it  is  now  9.3  percent 
and  according  to  the  Administration's  pro- 
jections should  fall  to  6.0  percent  by  1990. 

Some  conservatives  claim  that  a  hidden 
virtue  of  deficits  is  precisely  that  they 
starve  the  government  and  thereby  keep  the 
liberals  from  dreaming  up  any  crazy  new 
ways  to  waste  money.  Twenty  years  ago 
politicians  were  arguing  about  which  pro- 
grams to  expand:  now  everyone  argues 
about  where  to  cut.  If  the  deficiU  ever 
shrank,  the  conservatives  say,  those  Irre- 
pressible liberals  would  be  trying  to  start 
programs  again. 

Useful  as  it  may  be  for  the  conservatives 
at  this  moment,  this  endorsement  of  deficits 
does  seem  shortsighted,  both  for  their  own 
political  interest  (what  greater  enemy  do 
the  defense  budget  and  lower  taxes  have 
than  the  deficit?)  and  for  the  nation's -abili 
ty  to  compete  economically.  Far  beyond  the 
effect  that  the  government  deficit  has  on 
the  federal  budget,  it  is  beginning  to  en- 
croach on  the  entire  society's  ability  to 
invest  in  its  future.  One  measure  of  how 
much  capital  is  available  for  productive  in- 
vestment is  the  U.S.  net  savings  rate"— pri- 
vate savings,  minus  depreciation,  plus  sur- 
pluses generated  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Since  1960  this  measure  has  held  re- 
markably constant,  at  about  eight  percent 
of  the  GNP.  But  after  the  demands  of  the 
federal  deficit  have  been  satisfied,  there  has 
been  less  and  less  capital  left  for  other  pur- 
poses. For  the  period  1961  to  1970,  7.4  per- 
cent of  the  GNP.  or  better  than  90  percent 
of  net  savings,  was  available  for  investment 
and  capital  formation  after  covering  the 
deficit.  From  1981  to  1984.  2.7  percent,  or 
about  a  third  of  net  savings,  was.  Federal 
deficits  now  consume  two  thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's net  savings.  Only  one  third  is  avail- 
able for  investment  in  future  growth. 

Many  types  of  federal  spending,  of  course, 
result  in  what  should  be  considered  produc- 
tive investments— highways,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, agricultural-research  stations,  and  even 
space  missions  are  obvious  examples.  The 
public  debt  might  be  less  worrisome  if  its 
growth  could  be  explained  by  projecU  like 
these,  which  can  in  various  ways  eventually 
help  cover  their  own  costs.  But  today  the 
government  is  spending  and  borrowing 
much  more  but  investing  less.  The  only  in- 
creases in  government  spending  have  been 
for  interest,  retirement,  and  the  military. 


(Caspar  Weinberger  often  claims  that  de- 
fense spending  is  "productive,"  since  It  cre- 
ates jobs,  technical  spin-offs,  and  so  forth, 
but  few  economists  take  this  idea  seriously. 
Almost  any  other  type  of  spending  creates 
more  jobs.  And  money  devoted  to  commer- 
cial research  and  development  is  more  likely 
to  produce  usable  technical  innovations- 
otherwise,  how  would  the  Japanese,  with 
virtually  no  military  establishment,  have 
stayed  in  the  technical  race?) 

Few  experts  pretend  to  understand  fully 
the  forces  that  have  kept  the  dollar  rising  in 
value  even  as  US,  exports  have  fallen, 
thereby  aggravating  the  accumulation  of 
debt  and  confounding  the  underlying  logic 
of  economics.  Still,  it's  hard  not  to  conclude 
that  something  fundamental  has  changed  in 
the  U.S.  economy  in  the  past  four  years— 
namely,  the  assumption  about  how,  and 
whether,  we  will  pay  our  way. 

As  the  President  and  his  representatives 
have  often  emphasized,  the  United  States 
has  enjoyed  a  kind  of  economic  renaissance 
in  the  past  two  years.  After  the  severe  reces- 
sion of  1982  the  Unit«d  Stales  began  creat- 
ing new  jobs  and  generating  new  opportuni- 
ties at  a  tremendous  clip.  Income  is  up:  in- 
flation is  down:  the  Europeans  are  mad  with 
envy.  The  bath  of  resultant  good  feelings 
helps  explain  the  President's  overwhelming 
re-election  a  year  ago. 

Part  of  the  credit  for  the  economic  recov- 
ery must  go  to  changes  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration delil>eralely  made.  Everyone 
likes  lower  taxes.  Those  intangible  but  un- 
deniable feelings  of  confidence  and  opti- 
mism have  increased.  Still,  a  look  at  the  bal- 
ance sheets  suggests  a  more  obvious  expla 
nation  for  America's  feeling  good  about 
iuelf.  Why  shouldn't  we  feel  good,  when 
we're  paying  only  eighty  cents  for  every 
dollar  of  government  benefits  we  receive? 
What's  not  to  like,  when  we  can  buy  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  imports  with  exports  worth 
sixty  cents.  Everyone  feels  optimistic  on  an 
expense  account— and  everyone  is  ready  to 
believe  that  he  deserves  every  comfort  he's 
been  offered,  and  then  some.  The  genius  of 
Ronald  Reagan  has  been  to  play  to  these 
natural  vanities,  helping  us  believe  that 
what  looks  very  much  like  a  subsidy  is  in 
fact  proof  that  we  are  standing  tall  Such  Is 
the  emerging  idea  of  "service  "  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan  (they  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  spend).  We  will  bear  any  burden, 
except  those  that  are  inconvenient.  We  will 
do  whatever  it  takes  to  re-arm  the  United 
States— except  draft  the  soldiers  or  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  weapons.  We  will  do  all 
that's  necessary  to  rebuild  the  American 
economy,  by  getting  used  to  being  subsi- 
dized. 

If  we  could  count  on  the  boom  to  last  for- 
ever—if other  nations  would  subsidize  us  in- 
definitely in  order  to  create  a  market  for 
their  goods— we'd  have  no  source  of  discom- 
fort except  dreary  puritanical  reminders 
that  we  had  turned  mto  freeloaders.  Or  if 
we  were  sure  we  could  readjust  to  the  old 
ways  whenever  the  boom  came  to  an  end. 
then  even  as  we  paid  the  bills  we  could 
think  back  fondly  to  a  free  ride  that  lasted  a 
few  years.  But  given  the  ratchet  effect  of 
democratic  politics— its  much  harder  to  give 
something  up  than  to  keep  doing  without 
something  you  never  had  in  the  first  place- 
how  can  we  ever  go  back  to  the  old  days? 
Given  the  humiliation  of  Walter  Mondale, 
how  many  politicians  will  run  on  a  platform 
calling  for  higher  taxes? 

The  House  of  Representatives— like  the 
Senate,  and  like  President  Reagan— has  not 
made  any  significant  dent  in  the  deficits. 


But  the  House  Budget  Conunittee  at  least 
made  clear  In  its  report  on  deficit  spending 
that  the  ultimate  cost  of  chronic  deficits 
was  "the  way  citizens  view  their  govern- 
ment'": 

•  In  the  short  term,  [Americans]  may  find 
it  an  attractive  "bargain"  to  receive  $100  in 
national  defense  tind  government  ser\"ices 
for  only  $80  In  taxes,  as  at  present.  In  the 
longer  term  they  will  react  in  anger  and  dis- 
appointment when  they  find  the  deficit 
must  be  paid  for,  after  all.  with  higher  taxes 
and  inflation.  As  this  process  proceeds,  con- 
fidence in  government  and  the  competence 
of  fiscal  management  will  erode,  further 
weakening  the  political  institutions  of  our 
society.  That  may  ht  the  final  and  most 
costly  burden  placed  on  future  genera- 
tions,"" 

Ronald  Reagan"s  supporters  contend  that 
his  Administration  has  restored  confidence 
and  patriotism  to  a  nation  that  lacked  them. 
Maybe  so:  but  it  may  be  remembered  longer 
for  conditioning  us  to  the  free  lunch. 


THE  GREATER  ST.  JOSEPH 
UNITED  WAY 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President, 
later  this  month  a  (dinner  will  be  held 
in  St.  Joseph,  MO,  to  mark  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  year's  Greater  St.  Joseph's 
United  Way  Giving  Campaign.  This 
victory  dinner  will  celebrate  the  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  individuals  who 
raised  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
money  this  year,  and  whose  labors 
help  fund  the  good  works  of  the  St. 
Joseph  United  Way.  I  might  add  that 
their  success  was  achieved  in  the  face 
of  the  difficult  economic  conditions  af- 
fecting the  St.  Joseph  region.  Their 
work  is  a  fine  tribute  to  tho  generous 
and  caring  people  of  St.  Joseph  and 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  victory  dinner  will  have  a  most 
special  guest  of  honor— Julie  Bartee— 
a  wonderful  young  lady  who  stars  in 
this  year's  national  United  Way  film 
with  singer  Loretta  Lynn.  Julie's  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  Way  goes  back 
some  17  years  when  she  made  her  first 
United  Way  film,  also  with  Loretta 
Lynn.  This  year's  victory  dinner  will 
be  a  special  and  memorable  occasion 
with  her  presence. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  from  their  duties  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  approaching  impor- 
tant event  and  the  hard  work,  concern 
and  generosity  it  represents. 


RESIGNATION  OF  S'VTEN 
GROENNINGS 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  that  Sven  G.-oennings  has  re- 
signed as  the  Director  of  the  FMnd  for 
the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education.  Sven  has  done  an  excellent 
job  as  the  Chief  Administrator  of  this 
important  program  over  the  last  4'/2 
years,  and  I  wish  him  well  in  whatever 
new  endeavors  he  chooses  to  under- 
take. My  strong  support  for  a  stream- 
lined FIPSE  Program  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  Education  De- 
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partment  bureaucracy,  will  continue 
as  it  always  has,  and  will  be  particular- 
ly reflected  in  the  reauthorization  leg- 
islation for  the  Higher  Education  Act 
soon  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
Education  Subcommittee. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  R.  SPIRKO 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
exemplary  life  of  public  service  of  Mr. 
James  R.  Spirlco  the  Jury  commission- 
er for  Allegheny  County,  who  is  retir- 
ing after  many  dedicated  years  of  com- 
munity service. 

A  life-long  resident  of  Allegheny 
County.  PA.  Mr.  Spirko  has  served 
western  Pennsylvania  for  more  than 
22  years— as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment and  on  the  district  attorney's 
staff  as  chief  indictment  clerk,  chief 
grand  Jury  clerk,  and  assistant  office 
manager.  He  was  elected  jury  commis- 
sioner of  Allegheny  County  in  1973 
and  will  remain  in  office  until  his  re- 
tirement at  the  end  of  this  year. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
commending  Mr.  James  R.  Spirko  for 
his  long  and  devoted  service  to  western 
Peruisylvania. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY.  KANSAS. 
ROYALS  AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Kansas  City  Royals  have 
demonstrated  why  they  are  indeed  one 
of  baseball's  most  successful  fran- 
chises. The  team's  stunning  comeback 
In  the  American  League  playoffs  has 
sent  them  roaring  into  the  World 
Series  where  they  will  get  the  atten- 
tion and  credit  they  deserve.  However, 
there  is  one  fact  that  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  in  aJl  the  excitement. 

The  media  are  now  calling  the  up- 
coming World  Series  "the  1-70  Series." 
focusing  on  the  fact  that  the  partici- 
pating cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  are  on  either  side  of  the  great 
State  of  Missouri.  Well,  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong,  but  1-70  goes  all  the  way  to 
my  Kansas  City,  too.  Contrary  to  some 
reports,  the  interstate  does  not  fall  off 
the  end  of  the  Earth  when  it  hits  the 
Kansas  border.  Rather  it  runs  straight 
into  the  hearts  of  the  most  loyal  fans 
in  the  major  leagues.  Kansas  City,  KS. 
Is  proud  of  its  team.  On  behalf  of  all 
Royals  fans  in  the  Sunflower  State,  we 
congratulate  our  team  and  wish  it  all 
the  best  against  the  Cardinals  In  the 
World  Series. 


STATE  ATTORNEYS      GENERAL 

FIND  ANTITRUST     PROBLEMS 

WITH  PROPOSED        CONRAIL 
SALE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  distinguished  attorney  general  of 
Illinois,  my  good  friend  Neil  Haitigan, 


testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
was  joined  by  his  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
Anthony  J.  Celebreeze,  Jr.  and  Leroy 
S.  Zimmerman.  These  three  attorneys 
general  represented  an  even  broader 
coalition  of  16  State  attorneys  general, 
including  the  attorneys  general  from 
Illinois,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minneso- 
ta. Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

All  16  of  these  antitrust  experts  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  Norfolk  South- 
em-Conrail  merger  is  anticompetitive 
and  unnecessary  to  ensure  Conrails 
return  to  the  private  sector.  They 
found  that  this  proposed  merger 
would  result  in  a  radical  restructuring 
of  the  American  Railroad  industry, 
and  would  cause  substantial  economic 
harm  in  the  States  they  represent. 
They  also  testified  that  the  merger 
would  not  be  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conxmission  if  it  were 
required  to  review  this  merger  like  it 
reviews  every  other  railroad  merger, 
and  that  the  Norfolk  Southem-Con- 
rall  merger  should  not  be  immunized 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

These  attorneys  generals  are  not  the 
only  experts  that  have  found  antitriist 
problems  with  the  Norfolk  Southern 
transaction;  even  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  believes  there  are  problems. 
However,  I  believe  they  are  especially 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  anti- 
trust issue.  They  are  all  experienced  in 
the  antitrust  area,  and  they  all  have 
significant  antitrust  responsibilities. 

Attorney  General  Hartigan  also  tes- 
tified separately  on  the  issue,  analyz- 
ing the  impacts  on  regional  railroads 
that  connect  with  Conrail  and  review- 
ing the  impacts  it  would  have  on  the 
Illinois  economy.  He  makes  a  strong 
case  that  a  Conrail-Norfolk  Southern 
merger  Is  not  In  the  Interests  of  the 
citizens  of  Illinois,  or  the  citizens  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  share  Attorney  General  Hartigans 
views,  and  the  views  of  his  fellow  at- 
torneys general.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  review  their  testi- 
mony. I'm  sure  they  will  find  the  at- 
torneys general  arguments  persuasive, 
and  Indeed,  compelling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Attorney  General 
Hartigans  testimony  and  a  copy  of 
the  testimony  of  the  16  attorneys  gen- 
eral be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
STATmnNT  or  Illinois  Attorney  General 
Neil  F.  Hartigan 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  colleagues  and  I  would  now 
like  to  supplement  our  joint  remarks  by  in- 
dividually addressing  the  specific  anticom- 


petitive harm  lo  our  respective  states  which 
would  result  from  the  proposed  merger. 

In  order  to  put  the  issues  of  antitrust  and 
competition  into  real  terms.  I  want  to  begin 
by  sharing  with  the  Subcommittee  today 
some  facts  concerning  the  debilitating  effect 
which  this  merger  would  have  on  the  econo- 
my of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  sale  of  Conrail  lo  the  Norfolk  South 
em  would  reduce  the  number  of  major  rail 
carriers  In  large  sections  of  the  country 
from  three  to  two.  and  in  many  instances 
from  two  to  one.  Norfolk  Southern  and  Con- 
rail today  originate  and  terminate  more 
than  50%  of  the  rail  traffic  In  eighteen 
counties  In  Illinois.  Those  counties  account 
for  84.000  manufacturing  Jobs  and  annual 
manufacturing  output  of  $3  billion.  A 
merged  Norfolk  SouthemConrail  will  domi- 
nate this  rail  traffic;  in  eleven  of  these 
counties,  the  Norfolk  SouthemConrail 
combination  will  control  more  than  90%  of 
the  Inbound  and  outbound  tonnage. 

Increased  concentration  of  this  magnitude 
will  destroy  much  of  the  railroad  competi- 
tion Illinois  shippers  now  enjoy.  A  Norfolk 
SouthemConrail  combination.  In  the  words 
of  the  International  Minerals  and  Chemi- 
cals Corporation  in  Northbrook.  Illinois, 
"would  be  a  disaster"  The  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  the  principal  trade  asso- 
ciation for  the  steel  Industry,  opposes  the 
proposed  sale  "on  the  belief  that  the  merger 
will  reduce  competition  from  three  to  two  or 
fewer  railroads  for  our  shipments,  that  effi- 
ciencies that  might  accrue  from  the  merger 
will  not  be  passed  on  to  shippers,  and  that 
over  the  long  term  our  rail  costs  will  in- 
crease." As  you  well  know,  our  domestic 
steel  Industry  can  111  afford  further  weaken- 
ing of  its  competitive  position. 

There  Is  no  question  that  increased  com- 
petition, coupled  with  substantial  barriers 
to  entry,  reduces  price  competition.  The 
Shippers  for  an  Independent  Conrail 
("SIC"").  In  testimony  before  this  Commit- 
tee, estimated  that  rail  rates  would  Increase 
25%  for  plants  now  served  by  three  lines  if 
in  the  future  they  are  ultimately  served 
only  by  a  combined  Norfolk  SoulhemCon- 
rail.  This  estimate  was  based  on  a  survey  by 
an  SIC  member  which  showed  that  plants 
served  by  only  one  railroad  have  rates  22% 
higher  than  plants  served  by  two  railroads, 
and  that  plants  served  by  two  railroads  have 
rates  6%  higher  thain  plants  served  by  three 
or  more  railroads. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company  recognized 
this  economic  fact  when  It  stated.  "In  our 
last  fiscal  year,  we  shipped  approximately 
11.500  carloads  over  Conrail.  and  10.000  car- 
loads via  the  Norfolk  Southern.  We  believe 
that  the  total  expense  for  such  movements 
will  be  subject  to  significant  increases  If 
Norfolk  Southern  acquires  the  core  of  the 
Conrail  advantages  "  (March  26.  1985  letter 
from  Clifford  F  Lynch.  Quaker  Oats,  to 
Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois). 

Further,  increased  concentration  reduces 
railroads'  Incentives  both  to  achieve  effi- 
ciencies and  to  pass  those  efficiencies  on  to 
shippers  In  the  form  of  lower  rates.  Absent 
effective  competition,  a  combined  Norfolk 
Southem-Conrail  would  not  be  required  to 
lower  Its  costs  or  reduce  its  rates  to  main- 
tain or  Increase  traffic  volumes. 

The  second,  but  no  less  substantial,  effect 
of  the  proposed  Norfolk  SouthemConrail 
combination  on  Illinois  would  be  the  diver- 
sion of  traffic  from  Midwest  regional  rail- 
roads. The  U.S.  Railway  Association  agreed 
with  the  following  estimates  of  traffic  diver- 
sion which  would  result  from  a  Norfolk 
Southem-Conrail   combination:   Chicago   <k 


North  Western.  $54  million;  Illinois  Central 
Gulf.  $32.3  million;  Grand  Trunk  Western. 
$31.4  million;  and  Soo/Milwaukee.  $47.5  mil- 
lion. 

Much  of  the  $165.2  million  In  lost  revenue 
will  be  in  the  form  of  simple  diversion,  i.e.. 
traffic  which  flows  between  the  same  origin 
and  destination,  but  via  a  new  route.  This 
would  occur  in  part  because  a  Norfolk 
SouthemConrail  combination  is  expected 
to  divert  substantial  volumes  of  traffic  from 
the  Chicago  and  East  St.  Louis  gateways  lo 
Kansas  City,  a  proposition  which  is  not  dis- 
puted by  Norfolk  Southern.  A  Norfolk 
Southem-Conrail  combination  could  also  be 
expected  to  divert  much  of  the  traffic  now 
exchanged  by  Conrail  and  the  ICG  at  Ef- 
fingham. Illinois  to  Norfolk  Southem  lines. 
The  diversions  are  particularly  trouble- 
some because  of  their  long-term  implica- 
tions. Diversions  of  the  magnitude  predicted 
will  threaten  the  economic  viability  of  some 
of  these  railroads.  The  U.S.  Railway  Asso- 
ciation expects  that  the  ICG  will  lose  some 
of  the  most  profitable  traffic  on  its  system 
and  that  traffic  density  will  decrease  to 
such  an  extent  that  unit  costs  could  be  seri- 
ously affected.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
C&NW.  If  this  happens,  the  survivability  of 
these  carriers  may  be  in  doubt.  Shippers  in 
Illinois  will  be  significantly  harmed  If  they 
lose  the  service  and  the  competitive  benefits 
provided  by  these  carriers. 

Proponenu  of  the  sale  have  tried  to  allevi- 
ate concerns  about  the  regional  railroads  by 
pointing  to  Norfolk  Southerns  covenant  to 
negotiate  agreements  under  which  Conrail 
will  maintain  or  reestablish  "reasonably 
direct  and  cost -competitive  routes  of  major 
importance."  Memorandum  of  Intent  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Norfolk  Southem  Corporation.  February  8. 
1985.  Paragraph  12(a)(viil). 

We  find  nothing  reassuring  in  this  cov- 
enant. First,  by  its  very  terms.  It  does  not 
apply  to  regional  railroads  in  the  Midwest. 
Second,  the  wording  of  the  covenant  Is  so 
vague  that  disputes  over  its  interpretation 
may  not  t)e  resolved  during  the  entire  five 
years  it  Is  In  effect.  What  may  seem  like  a 
reasonably  direct  major  route  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Gulf  or  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern may  not  seem  so  major  to  Secretary 
Dole  or.  if  the  Administration  changes,  to 
her  successor.  Third,  the  regional  railroads 
have  no  explicit  authority  lo  enforce  the 
covenant.  Indeed,  both  Secretary  Dole  and 
the  FRA  Administrator  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Transporta- 
tion and  Tourism  that  it  is  their  specific 
intent  that  the  third  party  beneficiaries  of 
these  provisions  (the  regional  railroads) 
have  no  independent  right  to  enforce  the 
covenants.  Fourth,  the  covenant  Is  In  effect 
for  only  five  years.  After  that  then,  the 
shippers  and  industries  in  Illinois  can  rea- 
sonably expect  that  the  regional  carriers 
upon  which  they  depend  for  reliable  service 
may  not  remain  viable  As  a  result,  these 
shippers  will  suffer  a  diminution  in  service 
and  competition.  Quite  frankly,  this  is  not 
acceptable  lo  us  and  it  should  not  be  accept- 
able to  you. 

In  addition,  the  diversion  of  traffic  reve- 
nues from  regional  railroads  by  the  Norfolk 
Southem-Conrail  combination  would  also 
cause  significant  job  losses  in  Illinois.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  1.000 
railroad  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  stale,  and 
that  3.000  additional  jobs  will  fall  prey  to 
the  ripple  effect. 

Third,  the  proposed  Norfolk  Southern 
Conrail  combination  would  harm  Illinois 
producers  who  compete  In  national  marltets. 


Railroads  will  often  lake  measures  to  pro- 
tect companies  located  on  their  lines  so  that 
those  companies  will  be  able  to  compete  In 
national  markets. 

For  example,  various  Illinois  producers  of 
vegetable  oil  presently  served  by  Conrail 
arnd  located  in  Decatur.  Danville  and  Cham- 
paign compete  with  producers  of  vegetable 
oil  served  by  Norfolk  Southem  for  sales  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  When  these  Il- 
linois producers  experienced  a  declining 
export  market  amid  other  unfavorable 
market  conditions.  Conrail  substantially  re- 
duced its  rales  on  Illinois  vegetable  oil  des- 
tined to  the  East.  This  action  by  Conrail  en- 
abled the  Illinois  producers  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  producers  located  on  Nor- 
folk Southern  lines.  If  Conrail  were  sold  to 
Norfolk  Southern,  this  competition  would 
no  longer  exist,  and  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  to  pro- 
mole  Illinois  producers  at  the  expen.se  of  its 
Southem  customers. 

The  adverse  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
the  SUte  of  Illinois  from  the  proposed 
merger  of  Norfolk  Southem  and  Conrail 
would  be  swift  and  sure.  Illinois  shippers 
would  face  drastically  reduced  rail  competi- 
tion and.  therefore,  substantially  Increased 
rail  rales.  Regional  railroads  in  the  Midwest 
would  lose  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  to 
the  combined  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  me- 
gacarrler.  resulting  in  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  jobs  in  Illinois  and  through  the  Midwest, 
and  threatening  the  very  viability  of  these 
railroads.  Moreover.  Illinois  shippers  and 
shippers  throughout  the  Midwest  will  per- 
manently and  Irretrievably  lose  the  unique 
advantage  of  an  aggressively  competitive  in- 
dependent Conrail,  Finally,  the  sale  of  Con- 
rail to  Norfolk  Southem  Is  unnecessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Congress.  Conrail  is 
a  strong,  independent  railroad,  and  there  is 
no  sound  rationale  for  damaging  rail  compe- 
tition In  the  United  States  by  selling  Conrail 
to  Norfolk  Southem. 

Joint  Comments  or  Attorneys  General 
(Nell  F.  Hartigan  of  Illinois.) 
(Charles  M.  Oberly  of  Delaware.) 
(Thomas  J.  Miller  of  Iowa.) 
(Robert  T.  Stephan  of  Kansas.) 
(David  L.  Armstrong  of  Kentucky.) 
(William  J.  Guste,  Jr.  of  Louisiana.) 
(Stephen  H.  Sachs  of  Maryland.) 
(Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Ill  of  MinnesoU.) 
(Robert  M.  Spire  of  Nebraska,) 
(Stephen  E.  Merrill  of  New  Hampshire,) 
(Nicholas  Spaeth  of  North  Dakota,) 
(Anthony  J,  Celebrezze,  Jr.  of  Ohio,) 
(Leroy  S.  Zimmerman  of  Pennsylvania.) 
(Arlene  Violet  of  Rhode  Island) 
(Charlie  Brown  of  West  Virginia,) 
(Bronson  C,  Lafollette  of  Wisconsin,) 
Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee.  I   am   Nell   Hartigan.   Attomey 
General  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  am  accom- 
panied today  by  my  colleagues  Leroy  Zim- 
merman of  Pennsylvania,  and  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze.  Jr.  of  Ohio,  We  are  also  present- 
ing  the   views  of   the   following   Attomeys 
General:    Charles    M,    Oberly    (Delaware). 
Thomas  J.  Miller  (Iowa).  Robert  T.  Stephan 
(Kansas).  David  L.  Armstrong  (Kentucky), 
William  J.  Guste.  Jr.  (Louisiana).  Stephen 
H.  Sachs  (Maryland).  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Ill  (Minnesota).  Robert  M.  Spire  (Nebras- 
ka). Stephen  E.  Merrill  (New  Hampshire). 
Nicholas    Spaeth    (North    Dakota).    Arlene 
Violet  (Rhode  Island).  Charlie  Brown  (West 
Virginia)  and  Bronson  C,  LaFollette  (Wis- 
consin), 


They  share  our  belief  that  the  proposed 
Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  merger  is  (1)  anti 
competitive;  and  (2)  unnecessary  to  the 
retum  of  Conrail  to  the  private  sector:  and 
that  it  would  (3)  result  in  a  radical  restruc- 
turing of  the  American  railroad  industry; 
and  (4)  cause  substantial  economic  harm  to 
our  states:  (5)  would  not  l>e  sanctioned  by 
the  ICC  If  presented  for  approval  as  re- 
quired for  all  other  railroad  mergers:  and 
should  not  be  (6)  Immunized  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  Joint  remarks.  I 
will  address  the  specific  anticompetitive 
harm  to  Illinois.  General  Zimmerman  will 
discuss  the  specific  adverse  effects  on  the 
Northeast  and  Pennsylvania,  and  General 
Celebrezze  will  comment  on  the  effects  on 
Ohio,  We  are  also  submitting  for  the  record 
a  statement  of  Louisiana  Attomey  General 
William  Guste  deUlllng  the  Impact  in  Lou- 
isiana, 

We  comme-  d  this  Sukxjommlttee  for  con- 
ducting this  series  of  hearings  to  specifically 
examine  the  antitnist  issues  involved  with 
the  proposed  merger.  As  the  chief  antitrust 
enforcement  officers  In  our  respective 
states,  my  colleagues  and  I  share  this  Sub- 
commlttee"s  profound  respect  for  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  a  competitive  marketplace. 

We  are  here  today.  Mr,  Chairman,  to  urge 
the  Congress  to  reject  the  extraordinary 
and  unnecessary  proposed  legislation  to 
permit  the  largest  railroad  combination  in 
American  history. 

I.  MERGER'S  MAGHITTTSE 

The  proposed  sale  of  Conrail  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  the  Norfolk 
Southem  Corporation  is  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  It  will  create  the  nation's  largest 
railroad,  with  32.000  miles  of  tracks  extend- 
ing through  23  states.  It  will  eliminate  head- 
to-head  competition  between  the  Norfolk 
Southem  and  Conrail  throughout  many  of 
our  states.  It  will  have  a  devasUtlng  effect 
on  the  Midwest,  the  Northeast,  and  the 
South. 

II,  ANTITRUST  IlfMUNITY 

The  proposal  Is  unprecedented  In  another 
way.  The  authorizing  legislation  would  Im- 
munize the  merger  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  merger  will  create 
a  "mega-carrier"  with  devastating  impact  on 
railroad  competition  In  the  Eastern  and 
Mldweslem  regions  of  our  country. 

The  Department  of  Transportations  pro- 
posed legislation  would  shortclrcult  all  the 
hearing  and  review  procedures  that  the 
Congress  has  carefully  built  into  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (Chapter  13  of  Title  49. 
U.S.C)  to  assure  that  rail  mergers  do  not 
violate  fundamental  antitrust  principles. 
Under  current  law.  all  proposed  rail  mergers 
are  subjected  to  a  full-scale  adjudicatory 
hearing,  where  Interested  parties  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  and  to 
cross-examine  the  proponents  of  the 
merger.  A  complete  hearing  record  is  com- 
piled upon  which  the  ICC  must  base  its  de- 
cision to  approve  or  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed transaction.  As  an  added  safeguard, 
the  ICC's  decision  is  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

None  of  these  protections  will  apply  in 
this  case.  Instead,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  confer  absolute  antitrust  immunity 
upon  both  Norfolk  Southern's  purchase  of 
Conrail  and  Norfolk  Soulhems  future  oper- 
ation of  Conrail  as  part  of  the  giant  Norfolk 
Southem  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  emergency  or 
pressing  national  need  which  Justifies  such 
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a  drastic  and  unprecedented  proposal.  Con- 
rail  is  not  a  failing  company  that  can  only 
be  saved  by  a  sale  to  a  major  competitor.  To 
the  contrary.  Conrail  Is  a  thriving,  profita- 
ble carrier.  By  the  end  of  1985.  Conrail  will 
have  had  five  consecutive  profitable  years. 
Conrail  had  a  net  income  of  $210  million  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  and  expects 
to  have  $995  million  in  cash  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  study  by  the  independent 
U.S.  Railway  Association  concludes  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  Conrail's 
record  of  profitability  to  continue. 

It  is  clear  that  a  transaction  of  this  scope 
and  magnitude  merits  closer  scrutiny  than 
the  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  merger  nas 
received  to  date.  This  Subcommittee's  ef- 
forts have  been  highly  successful  in  illumi- 
nating many  of  the  heretofore  unnoticed 
competitive  problems  with  the  proposed 
merger.  However,  the  limitations  inherent 
in  the  hearing  process  prevent  it  from  fully 
replacing  the  rigorous  analysis  and  Judicial 
review  which  railroad  mergers  historically 
have  received. 

The  Federal  Government  "balled  out"  the 
bsmkrupt  Penn-Central  and  other  North- 
eastern railroads  and  created  a  viable 
Northeastern  railroad  system  under  the 
aegis  of  Conrail.  Congressional  approval  of 
a  Conrail-Norfolk  Southern  merger  without 
an  appropriate  ICC  evidentiary  hearing 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  legislatively 
sanctioning  the  acquisition  of  Chrysler  by 
General  Motors  or  of  Lockheed  by  General 
Electric  after  the  Federal  Government's 
guarantees  resulted  In  the  successful  reha- 
bilitation of  these  companies. 

Secretary  Dole's  objective  to  see  Conrail 
transferred  to  the  private  sector  is  com- 
mendable and  one  which  we  endorse.  Such  a 
laudable  goal  alone  does  not.  however,  justi- 
fy a  sale  that  will  have  enormous  anticom- 
petitive impacts  in  violation  of  basic  anti- 
trust principles. 

In  contrast  to  the  rigorous  scrutiny  to 
which  rail  mergers  are  tradltonally  subject- 
ed, the  only  formal  scrutiny  of  the  current 
proposal  has  been  a  cursory  study  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  review  did  not 
use  the  mo.?t  accurate  and  generally  accept- 
ed method  of  describing  geographic  compe- 
tition, and  It  was  inconsistent  with  the 
standard  analyses  used  by  the  Department 
In  other  rail  merge  cases.  Consequently,  the 
Department's  report  significantly  under- 
states the  anticompetitive  effects  of  the 
merger. 

Even  so.  the  Department  concluded  that  a 
Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  merge  would  vio- 
late both  the  Clayton  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Acts  without  proper  divestitures.  But. 
as  we  discuss  later,  the  divestitures  proposed 
thus  far— to  Guilford  Transportation  and 
the  P&LE  Railroad— are  completely  inad- 
equate. 

A  sale  of  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern 
would  constitute  a  radical  and  unnecessary 
departure  from  the  long-term  approach  es- 
tablished by  Congress  to  replace  regulation 
with  competition  in  the  railroad  industry. 
For  example,  the  Staggers  Act.  49  U.S.C. 
;  10101a  (1985).  states  a  congressional  policy 
"to  allow,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
competition  and  demand  for  services  to  es- 
tablish reasonable  rates  for  transportation 
by     rail.  .  .  Congress     reaffirmed     this 

policy  in  enacting  the  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  the  sale  of  Conrail  as  a  single 
entity.  The  preservation  of  rail  competition 
was  a  fundamental  objective  of  the  Region- 
al Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  the  Rail- 
road Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  and  the  Northeast  Rail  Service 


Act  of  1981.  The  House  Report  accompany- 
ing the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act.  45 
use.  i  761  eL  seq.  ( 1981 ).  states: 

"A  balanced  and  competitive  transporta 
tion  system  is  essential  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  in  selling  the  assets  of  Conrail  the 
Secretary  must  not  harm  the  delicate  and 
competitive  balance  of  the  transportation 
systems  of  the  country."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  153. 
97th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  9  ( 1981 ). 

Since  the  Staggers  Act  was  enacted  in 
1980.  however,  the  number  of  Class  1  rail- 
roads has  decresaed  from  31  to  21.  with 
three  mergers  now  pending.  Shippers  are 
therefore  faced  with  the  loss  of  both  regula- 
tion and  competition  in  the  battle  to  main- 
tain reasonable  rail  rates.  It  is  in  this  con- 
text that  the  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail 
merger  must  be  evaluated. 

Congress  clearly  did  not  envision  such  in- 
creased concentration  and  reduced  competi- 
tion when  it  promulgated  its  merger  policy, 
which  Is  generally  unfavorable  to  mergers. 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  the  primary 
statute  under  which  mergers  have  been 
challenged,  is  intended  to  prevent  restraints 
of  trade  in  their  inciplency.  Thus.  Section  7 
prohibits  mergers  and  acquisitions  where 
"in  any  line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of 
the  country  the  affect  of  such  acquisition 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competiton. 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monoply.  '  15  U.S.C. 
{18  (1980)  (emphasis  supplied).  The  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  that  Section  7  re- 
flects as  "intense  congressional  concern 
with  the  trend  toward  concentration"  in  the 
United  States  economy.  United  States  v 
Philadelphia  National  Bank.  374  U.S.  321 
363  (1963).  Further,  the  Court  held  in  Phila 
delphia  National  Bank  that  "If  concentra 
tion  Is  already  great,  the  importance  of  pre 
venting  even  slight  increases  in  concentra 
tion  and  so  preserving  the  possibility  of 
eventual  deconcentration  Is  correspondingly 
great".  374  U.S.  at  365  n.  42. 

III.  DETICIENCICS  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
ANALYSIS 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  concluded,  based  on  a  superficial 
sinalysls,  the  "the  proposed  [Norfolk  South- 
em-Conrail) merger  would  violate  both 
Clayton  and  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
merger  review  standards."  (January  29.  1985 
letter  from  J  Paul  McGrath  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation).  Assistant  Attorney 
General  McGrath  further  noted  that  "the 
merger  would  have  a  significant  adverse 
effect  on  competition  for  the  transport  of 
commodities  to  and  from  a  number  of  loca- 
tions in  several  states,  with  the  greatest  ad- 
verse effect  occurring  at  locations  along  an 
east-west  rail  corridor  running  between  Buf- 
falo and  Pittsburgh  in  the  east  and  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  In  the  west." 

As  significant  as  those  findings  are.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  Justice  Department  seriously 
understated  the  likely  Impact  of  a  Norfolk 
Southem-Conrail  merger.  In  Its  January  29. 
1985  letter  to  Secretary  Dole,  the  Antitrust 
Division  identified  only  10  counties— five  In 
Ohio,  two  In  Michigan,  two  in  Indiana,  and 
one  In  New  York— that  would  suffer  effects 
from  the  proposed  Norfolk  Southem-Con- 
rail merger  so  adverse  as  to  warrant  the  gov- 
ernment's opposition  to  the  transaction  on 
antitrust  grounds.  Separate  analyses  by 
competing  railroads  throughout  the  country 
have  identified  substantially  more  For  ex- 
tunple.  one  study  identified  53  Business  Eco- 
nomic Area  (BEA)  pairs  that  under  the  for- 
mula traditionally  used  by  the  Department 
would  be  considered  "highly  concentrated 
markets"  where  the  merger  would  be  likely 
to  "substantially  lessen  competition." 


This  disparity  is  a  result  of  several  defl 
ciencies  in  the  Antitrust  Divisions  analysis. 
First,  the  Antitrust  Division,  without  expla- 
nation, made  no  use  of  the  Herfindahl- 
Hirschman  Index  ("HHI  ")  '  in  this  case. 
The  HHI.  of  course,  is  a  formula  used  to 
measure  the  degree  of  concentration  of  a 
particular  market.  It  was  endorsed  by  the 
Department  in  both  the  1982  and  1984 
Merger  Guidelines,  and  has  been  consistent- 
ly used  by  the  Department  in  analyzing  the 
competitive  effects  of  proposed  mergers.  In 
its  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  analysis,  how- 
ever, the  Department  employed  a  "50-10" 
test,  whereby  it  examined  only  those  geo- 
graphic markets  where  ( 1 )  each  of  Norfolk 
Southern  and  Conrail  currently  has  at  least 
10%  of  the  rail  transportation  on  move- 
ments in  or  out  of  the  market,  and  (2)  the 
railroads  together  have  50%  or  more  of  such 
traffic 

The  exclusive  use  of  the  50-10  "  test  fails 
to  recognize  a  substantial  number  of  market 
areas  which  would  be  significantly  affected 
by  the  proposed  combination,  since  the  "50- 
10"  test  would  ignore  all  markets  in  which 
either  Norfolk  Southern  or  Conrail  does  not 
have  a  10%  share,  regardless  of  the  share  of 
the  other  party. 

For  example,  the  Department  Identified 
Champaign.  Illinois  as  a  problem  origin  only 
for  the  commodity  soybean  oil.  It  Identified 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana  as  a  problem  destina- 
tion for  five  commodities,  not  one  of  which 
was  soybean  oil.  Yet.  according  to  data  com- 
piled by  CSX.  Norfolk  Southem  carries 
96.2%  of  all  traffic  from  Champaign  to  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Conrail  Is  responsible  for  the 
remaining  3.8%.  Despite  the  fact  that  Nor- 
folk Southem  and  Conrail  have  100%  of  the 
rail  market  at  this  point  pair,  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  Identify  it  as  a  problem. 

Second,  the  Department  understated  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  proposed  Nor- 
folk Southem-Conrail  combination  because 
it  deviated  from  Its  traditional  practice  of 
using  a  "point  pair  analysis"— that  is.  using 
actual  flows  of  traffic  between  and  among 
geographic  points  as  the  measure  of  railroad 
market  share  Point  pair  analysis  has  been 
an  important  element  of  the  government's 
evaluation  of  proposed  mergers  for  some 
years.' 

In  the  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  analysis, 
the  Department  limited  itself  to  consider- 
ation of  traffic  flows  to  particular  locations 
and  traffic  flows  from  particular  locations, 
and  made  no  attempt  either  to  correlate  the 
two  or  to  measure  the  true  scope  of  the 
competitive  foreclosure  involved.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Department  did  not  identify  Chica- 
go as  a  problem  origin  or  destination  for  any 
commodities,   since   no   railroad   dominates 


'  The  HHI  is  calculated  by  summing  the  squa^^s 
of  the  Individual  market  shares  of  each  company  In 
the  relevant  (geographic  and  product!  market  For 
example,  the  HHI  for  a  marliet  with  four  (imu. 
each  possessing  25%  of  the  market,  would  be  25'  * 
25'  -  25'  25000  The  Department  considers  a 
market  with  a  post  merger  HHI  above  1800  to  be 
highly  concentrated 

'  Point  pair  analysis  refers  to  the  measurement 
of  the  market  shares  of  various  carriers  who  trans- 
port commodities  from  one  location,  or  point",  to 
another  The  Department  has  In  the  past  used 
cities,  counties,  and  Business  Economic  Areas 
<  BEAs  "I  as  Its  points  "  for  purposes  of  such  analy 
sis.  For  example,  the  Department  recently  conclud- 
ed that  United  Air  Lines'  proposed  acquisition  of 
certain  Pacific  routes  from  Pan  American  would 
reduce  competition  in  the  United  States-Tokyo 
markets  It  recommended  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  require  divestiture  of  a  roule  t>e 
tween  Tokyo  and  one  of  three  U  S  cities  (Depart 
ment  of  Justice  Press  Release.  September  17.  1985) 


the  traffic  at  this  major  gateway.  However, 
a  shipper  in  Chicago  faces  highly  concen- 
trated markets  when  he  desires  to  transport 
commodities  to  certain  cities.  According  to 
CSX-compiled  data.  Norfolk  Southem  car- 
ries 9.6%.  and  Conrail  56.7%.  of  the  traffic 
from  Chicago  to  Pittsburgh.  From  Chicago 
to  Cleveland,  the  combined  market  shares 
are  greater:  Norfolk  Southern.  6.9%;  Con- 
rail. 75.4%.  Even  more  concentrated  is  the 
market  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  where  Nor- 
folk Southern  carries  11.2%  of  the  traffic, 
and  Conrail  has  80.3%.  An  analysis  which 
only  considers  origin  and  destination  points 
in  isolation  cannot  be  adequate,  since  the 
product  which  railroads  sell  is  the  move- 
ment of  commodities  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. 

It  is  telling  that  the  Department  did  not 
rely  solely  upon  a  50-10"  origin/destina- 
tion analysis  in  the  Sante  Fe /Southern  Pa- 
cific merger  which  is  currently  pending 
before  the  ICC.  In  that  case.  Dr.  Pittman. 
the  Department's  economic  expert,  em- 
ployed point  pair  analysis  in  which  he  ap- 
plied the  Department's  Merger  Guidelines. 
When  questioned  about  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  Department's  analysis  in  that 
case  and  in  the  Norfolk  Southern-Conrail 
case,  he  conceded  "I  think  I  included  some 
proaucts  by  using  both  kinds  of  analysis, 
which  it's  conceivable  that  the  Conrail  anal- 
ysis omitted  unwisely. "  Santa  Pe  Southem 
Pacific  Corporation— Control— Southem  Pa- 
cific Transportation  Company.  Finance 
Docket  30400  at  13025  (emphasis  supplied). 

Application  of  the  Santa  Fe-Southem  Pa- 
cific methodology  to  the  Norfolk  Southem- 
Conrail  merger  produces  dramatically  dif- 
ferent results  from  those  detailed  in  the  De- 
partments  January  29  letter  to  Secretary 
Dole.  A  nationally  known  transportation 
consulting  firm,  which  has  often  been  re- 
tained by  the  Department,  applied  Dr.  Pitt- 
mans  Santa  Fe/Southern  Pacific  methodol- 
ogy to  the  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail 
merger.  The  study  found  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  overlooked  nearly  100  million  tons 
of  railroad  traffic  which  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail 
combination. 

Third,  the  Antitrust  Division's  analysis 
also  discarded  any  market  area  in  which  the 
"major  shipper"  did  not  object  to  the  Nor- 
folk Southem-Conrail  combination.  This 
represents  yet  another  significant  deviation 
from  the  Department's  historic  pattern  of 
railroad  merger  analysis.  While  the  views  of 
the  major  customers  of  a  proposed  combina- 
tion are  relevant,  it  is  not  appropriate  for 
the  Department  to  conclude  that  no  com- 
petitive problem  exists  in  a  particular 
market  simply  because  a  large  customer 
failed  to  object  to  a  merger.  The  Depart- 
ment's economic  expert  in  the  Santa  Fe  case 
agrees.  Dr.  Pittman  testified  that  "the  fact 
that  a  shipper  supports  the  merger  is  not 
the  be-all  and  end-all.  but  it  is  relevant  in- 
formation, yes.  "  Santa  Pe/Southern  Pacific, 
supra,  at  13182. 

Major  customers  are  often  in  unique  posi- 
tions of  strength  vis-a-vis  their  suppliers, 
and  are  therefore  not  significantly  affected 
when  the  Icel  of  competition  is  reduced. 
For  example,  major  shippers  may  have 
plants  throughout  the  country  and  may  be 
able  to  counter  the  marke.t  power  of  a  Nor- 
folk Southern-Conrail  combination  by  lever- 
aging shipments  from  other  plants,  while 
smaller  shippers  must  depend  upon  the 
antitrust  laws  to  protect  them  from  the  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  such  power. 

Fourth,  the  Department  used  a  $2  million 
revenue  cut-off  level  in  determining  prob- 


lem markets.  This  cut-off  removes  from  con- 
sideration numerous  smaller  markets  where 
individual  shippers  or  receivers  are  especial- 
ly dependent  upon  rail  ser%'ice. 

Fifth,  the  Department  did  not  consider 
the  competitive  effect  of  traffic  diversions 
from  other  railroads  because  it  found  that 
"it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  size 
of  future  diversions.""  In  fact,  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  found  that  the 
proposed  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  combi- 
nation would  divert  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  traffic  from  several  regional  rail- 
roads. 

Our  objective  in  detailing  the  inadequa- 
cies In  the  Department  of  Justice's  evalua- 
tion is  to  stress  that  there  are  enormous 
anticompetitive  effects  that  the  proponents 
of  the  merger  have  not  even  begun  to  ad- 
dress. The  proposed  divestiture  and  track- 
sharing  remedies  proposed  by  Norfolk 
Southern  do  not  even  touch  on  these  ef- 
fects. In  fact,  the  anticompetitive  effects  of 
the  merger  are  so  fundamental  and  perva- 
sive that  it  is  difficult  to  visualize  how  they 
can  be  fixed. 

IV.  INADEQUACIES  OF  DIVESTITURE  PROPOSAL 

Ironically,  the  proposed  solution  to  the 
limited  problems  identified  by  the  Depart- 
ment—that is  divestiture  of  certain  lines  to 
the  Guilford  and  the  P&LE— is  not  ade- 
quate to  cure  even  the  limited  problems 
identified  by  the  Department.  Neither  the 
Guilford  nor  the  P&LE  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide viable,  long-term  competitive  rail  serv- 
ice. The  detailed  ICC  staff  study  on  the  via- 
bility of  Guilford  and  P&LE.  dated  Augtist 
30.  1985.  concludes  that  neither  railroad  will 
remain  financially  viable.  The  ICC  forecast 
for  Guilford  is  that  "in  fact,  after  a  very 
marginal  first  year.  Guilford  will  be  unable 
to  service  its  debt,  and  this  deficiency  will 
grow  in  each  of  the  succeeding  years.  In  the 
long  run.  it  does  not  appear  that  Guilford 
will  be  a  financially  viable  carrier."  ICC 
Staff  Divestiture  Study  at  p.  9.  The  forecast 
for  the  P&LE  is  even  more  bleak.  "It  must 
be  noted  that,  even  if  all  of  P&LEs  projec- 
tions are  accepted,  P&L£  admits  that  it 
cannot  service  all  of  its  substantial  debt 
using  revenues  from  rail  operations.  ...  In 
conclusion.  P&LE  is  not  now  a  financially 
viable  carrier  and  its  acquisition  of  the  new 
lines  will  not  enable  It  to  reverse  lu  already 
precarious  financial  position.'"  Id.  at  pp.  9- 
10. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  ICC  staff  study  findings.  In  a 
letter  of  September  25  to  Secretary  Dole, 
the  Department  concluded  that  the  divesti- 
tures to  Guilford  and  the  P&LE  will  not  es- 
tablish long-term  viable  competitive  service 
to  the  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  mega/car- 
rier. The  Department"s  findings  were  based 
on  managerial,  operational,  and  financial  in- 
adequacies of  the  Guilford  and  the  P&LE. 

After  the  Department  released  Its  Sep- 
tember 25  letter.  Norfolk  Southem  hastily 
announced  that  it  was  changing  the  divesti- 
ture plan  for  Guilford.  Instead  of  selling 
Guilford  the  old  Nickel  Plate  Line  to  St. 
Louis.  Norfolk  Southern  announced  that  it 
would  provide  trackage  rights  to  Guilford 
from  points  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  to  East  St. 
Louis.  This  revised  plan  will  do  little  or 
nothing  to  solve  the  fundamental  inadequa- 
cies of  the  whole  divestiture  scheme. 

The  Justice  Department  itself  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  new  proposal.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Antitrust  Douglas  Ginsburg 
stated  in  a  news  conference  that  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  new  proposal  addressed  all 
his  "concerns  and  questions."  The  new  plan 
provides  that  Guilford  can  only  carry    over- 


head" traffic.  In  other  words.  Guilford  can 
carry  traffic  from  Buffalo  to  St.  Louis,  but 
has  little  authority  to  pick  up  or  deliver 
anything  in  between.  Thus,  while  this  sub- 
stitute line  may  t>e  somewhat  faster  and  in 
less  need  of  repair,  it  really  does  not  provide 
Guilford  any  new  markets. 

In  faict.  the  second  proposal  may  well  be 
somewhat  worse  from  a  competitive  stand- 
point since  Guilford  will  not  own  the  track 
and  will  be  dependent  on  cooperation  from 
Norfolk  Southem  in  order  to  provide  what 
minimal  competition  it  can  muster.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  tracks  are  crowded  and  there  Is 
a  question  of  whose  train  and  traffic  is  to 
get  priority— Guilford  or  Norfolk  South- 
em—it  does  not  take  an  expert  in  railroad 
operations  to  know  who  will  get  the  better 
service. 

These  are  serious  questions,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  should  t>e  reviewed  in  depth 
before  any  action  is  taken.  Once  before,  we 
were  told  by  Norfolk  Southem  and  Guilford 
that  a  perfect  divestiture  proposal  existed, 
and  now  somehow,  after  criticism  by  the 
ICC  and  the  Antitrust  Division,  we  find  that 
it  was  not  so  perfect,  and  there  Is  an  at- 
tempt at  another  last  minute  cure  that  is  of 
highly  questionable  merit.  The  proposed 
Norfolk  Southem-Conrail  merger  will  re- 
structure and  determine  the  future  of  our 
nation"s  rail;  the  implications  are  far  too  Im- 
portant to  rush  to  Judgment  on  the  basis  of 
a  continuum  of  last  minute  fixes. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  these  small  rail- 
roads cannot  In  any  effective  manner 
counter  the  substantial  market  power  of  a 
combined  Norfolk  Southem-Conrail.  They 
would  be  attempting  to  compete  In  an  ex- 
tremely weakened  financial  state,  with  infe- 
rior, out-moded  and  out  of  repair  equip- 
ment. In  a  business  In  which  sp)eed  and  reli- 
ability are  the  hallmarks  of  service  to  cus- 
tomers, these  deficiencies  spell  disaster. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  Railway  As- 
sociation has  determined  that  Conrail  Is  a 
viable  railroad,  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  According  to  USRA: 
.  .  all  available  evidence  supports  a 
finding  that  Conrail  can  generate  positive 
cash  flow  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Traffic 
shortfalls  compared  to  the  forecast  should 
not  threaten  Conrail  "s  sur\ival  as  long  as 
the  rail  regulatory  framework  allows  service 
to  be  shaped  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
marketplace."  USRA  Staff  Report  at  p.  2-2. 
Further.  Conrail  is  not  only  viable,  but 
has  been  an  especially  effective  competitive 
force  since  its  Inception.  For  example.  Con- 
rail has  withdrawn  from  Xhe  historically  col- 
lective rate  bureaus,  the  only  railroad  to 
have  done  so.  Shippers  have  testified  as  to 
the  aggressive  nature  of  Conrail's  pricing 
policies  which  directly  resulted  from  the 
crumbling  of  the  "equalized  joint  rate" 
system  and  iu  constraint  of  independent 
and.  therefore,  competitive  prices. 

v.  CONCLUSION 

It  would  be  a  tragic  error  for  Congress  to 
become  an  instrument  in  the  largest  and 
most  anticompetitive  railroad  merger  in  his- 
tory. There  Is  simply  no  sound  rationale  for 
selling  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southem.  Conrail 
is  a  viable,  independent  railroad,  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  should  main- 
tain Conrail  as  a  competitive  force.  We  ap- 
plaud the  congressional  intent  to  return 
Conrail  to  the  private  sector.  However,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  destroy  the  competitive 
railroad  transportation  environment  in  the 
Northeast,  the  Midwest,  and  the  South  to 
accomplish  that  objective. 
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KOREAN  OPPOSITION  LEADER 
KIM  YOUNG  SAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  speech  given  at 
Harvard  University  by  Kim  Young 
Sam.  one  of  Koreas  promising  opposi- 
tion leaders.  Mr.  Kim  is  a  courageous 
and  dedicated  leader  who  has  suffered 
persecution  under  both  former  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee  and  General 
Chun  Doo  Hwan  for  his  defense  of 
freedom  in  Korea.  Over  the  last  2 
years,  he  has  been  placed  numerous 
times  under  house  arrest  and  his  most 
basic  civil  rights  continue  to  be  curbed 
under  the  current  regime. 

Yet  Kim  Young  Sam  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  achieving  the  restoration  of 
civil  rights  to  the  people  of  Korea  and 
continues  to  speak  out  for  the  return 
of  democracy  to  his  country.  Together 
with  Kim  Dae  Jung.  Kim  Young  Sam 
has  succeeded  in  unifying  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  repressive  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Chun  Doo  Hwan.  Together,  these 
two  leaders  represent  Koreas  hope 
and  future  of  a  return  to  democracy  in 
Korea. 

Kim  Young  Sam  has  repeatedly 
stated  there  can  be  no  stability  in 
Korea  as  long  as  the  current  govern- 
ment ignores  the  opposition,  students, 
labor,  and  other's  calls  for  internal 
change.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Kim.  "the 
Korean  people  want  a  democratic 
system  in  which  they  can  elect  their 
own  government  and  president  and  re- 
place a  government  whose  policies  run 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  people." 

The  popular  opposition  in  Korea  is 
directed  not  only  at  the  current 
regime:  it  is  also  intended  to  persuade 
the  Government  to  use  its  influence  in 
support  of  the  effort  to  return  Korea 
to  democratic  rule.  As  Mr.  Kim  points 
out.  the  March  1982  arson  incident  at 
the  P»usan  U.S.  Cultural  Center  and 
the  May  1985  sit-in  at  the  Seoul 
U.S.I.S.  library  were  appeals  to  the 
U.S.  Government  to  recognize  that  the 
Korean  people  desire  the  same  free- 
doms and  democratic  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  American  people.  As  Mr.  Kim 
stated,  "the  American  people  must  un- 
derstand that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Korean  people  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  supporting  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  more  than  it  is  sup- 
porting democratization." 

It  is  time  the  United  States  reversed 
that  impression.  It  is  time  for  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  in  Korea  to  meet  with  op- 
position leaders  Kim  Young  Sam  and 
Kim  Dae  Jung  and  to  establish  with- 
out question  that  the  United  States  is 
with  the  Korean  people  in  their  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  true  democratic 
system  in  Korea. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Kim 
Young  Sam's  insightful  speech  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  Korean  Peninsula  and  World  Peace 

(Address  by  Kim  Young  Sam,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge.  MA.  September  23. 
1985) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  administration,  faculty,  students 
and  friends  of  Harvard  University,  the  Intel- 
lectual cradle  of  the  world  and  a  symbol  of 
the  American  spirit,  I  bring  you  greetings 
from  the  Korean  people  who  feel  a  deep  sol- 
idarity with  the  people  of  America. 

I  have  travelled  half  way  across  the  world 
to  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Korean 
people's  earnest  desire  for  peace.  Peace  is 
the  essential  condition  which  must  be 
achieved  and  sustained  if  the  Korean  people 
are  to  succeed  In  their  struggle  for  democra- 
cy and  realize  their  true  capabilities  as 
human  beings. 

Peace  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  war. 
nor  Is  it  Just  an  uneasy  equilibrium  between 
unstable  powers.  And  it  is  not  the  order 
brought  about  by  silencing  the  voices  of 
truth  and  Justice  through  oppression. 
Whether  we  speak  of  one  country  or  the 
world,  when  the  human  spirit  and  basic 
human  rights  are  oppressed  by  a  ruling 
clique  or  by  a  system  there  cannot  be  peace. 
Today,  if  the  people  of  one  part  of  the 
world  cannot  live  in  peace  all  the  people  of 
this  world  must  accept  their  moral  responsi- 
bility to  end  that  people's  suffering  and 
safeguard  their  security. 

Korea  and  the  United  States  have  had 
friendly  relations  and  since  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century  the  two  countries  have 
walked  side  by  side.  If  this  relationship  is  to 
be  a  mutually  beneficial  one,  however,  the 
peace,  freedoms  and  basic  human  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  American  people  must  also  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Korean  people.  It  is  clear 
that  freedom  and  democracy  are  principles 
we  both  value  and  must  seek  together. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  about  the 
true  threat  to  peace  facing  the  Korean 
people.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  Korean 
people,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
people,  hope  for  peace.  So  It  is  heartbreak- 
ing to  witness  their  unsatisfied  hunger.  As 
you  know,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
Korean  peninsula  was  divided  along  the 
38th  parallel.  This  division  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  people,  rather  than  being  the 
result  of  Korea's  powerlessness  or  divisive- 
ness.  was  the  result  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  international  order  by  the  two  super- 
powers, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Shortly  after  this  division,  on  June 
25,  1950,  the  Korean  War  broke  out  and 
brother  fought  against  brother.  Three  years 
later  the  war  ended  but  it  left  behind  a 
legacy  of  conflict  and  tension.  There  are 
currently  nearly  two  million  soldiers,  heavy 
armaments  and  even  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  peninsula.  Although  there  is  a  truce  be- 
tween south  and  north  Korea,  there  is  more 
military  weaponry  assembled  along  the 
border  than  any  other  border  in  the  world, 
including  the  border  between  Israel  and 
Syria.  There  are  enough  weapons  on  both 
side  of  the  border  to  destroy  our  country 
many  times  over;  these  weapons  cast  the 
dark  shadow  of  war  across  the  Korean  pe 
ninsula. 

Because  of  the  competing  ideologies  of 
south  and  north  Korea  and  the  involvement 
of  the  superpowers,  the  conflict  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  has  become  part  of  the 
East  West  Cold  War  conflict.  The  division 
of   Korea  is,   however,  a  national   problem 


that  continues  to  separate  the  people  and 
fuel  enmity  and  distrust. 

The  threat  to  peace  on  the  Korean  penin 
sula  Is  a  problem  not  only  for  our  people 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  It  is 
our  problem  but  it  Is  your  problem  too.  On 
the  face  of  it  the  conflict  on  the  Korean  pe 
ninsula  seems  irrational.  But  the  reality  of 
this  conflict  is  that  the  anti-democratic  re 
gimes  that  rule  both  the  south  and  the 
north  are  strengthened  by  the  threat  of 
conflict.  Each  regime  keeps  a  firm  hold  on 
the  power  it  was  able  to  grab  as  a  result  of 
the  division  of  the  country.  In  order  to  so 
lidlfy  their  ruling  power  both  regimes  ex 
ploit  the  division  of  the  country.  Power  l.s 
maintained  through  oppression  which  the 
regimes  Justify  in  national  security  terms. 

Before  his  assassination.  Park  Chung  Hee 
claimed  that  the  people's  freedom  and 
basic  human  rights  must  be  protected  in 
spite  of  the  conflict  between  south  and 
north  Korea."  Yet  while  Park,  like  other 
dictators,  professed  his  belief  In  these  prln 
ciples.  he  ruled  with  an  iron  fist  and  used 
the  cloak  of  national  security  to  repress  dis- 
sent. In  the  same  way.  the  north  Korean 
ruling  clique  uses  the  south-north  conflict 
to  perpetuate  Its  absolute  authority.  Kim  II 
Sung  has  designated  his  son  Kim  Jong  II  to 
be  his  official  successor.  Each  regime  uses 
the  presence  of  the  other  as  a  justification 
for  Its  continued  rule.  If  Korea  had  been  al- 
lowed to  establish  an  independent  demo- 
cratic govenunenl  after  Its  liberation  from 
Japan  based  on  the  people's  participation 
and  creativity,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Kim 
II  Sung-Klm  Jong  II  dynasty  would  never 
have  been  allowed  to  develop. 

The  leaders  of  the  dictatorial  regimes  care 
nothing  about  the  danger  of  their  disregard 
for  democracy.  Thus  the  prospects  for  peace 
remain  uncertain.  In  the  south,  the  pres- 
ence of  American  troops  may  act  as  a  brake 
on  the  actions  of  the  dictatorship,  but  in  so 
far  as  the  north  is  concerned  there  are  no 
Internal  or  external  restraints  on  the  ruling 
clique's  dangerous  ventures.  As  a  result  we 
live  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  over  the 
possibility  of  another  war  on  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula. 

During  the  Korean  War.  330.000  people, 
including  U.S.  and  U.N.  persormel.  were 
killed,  and  $15  billion  was  spent.  At  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  truce,  the  U.N.  military 
delegate.  General  Clark,  said  with  great  dis- 
appointment, "I  am  the  first  American  gen- 
eral to  sign  a  truce  for  a  war  In  which  Amer- 
ica had  no  victory."  Instead  of  "a  war  with 
no  victory"  we  now  think  of  "a  victory  with 
no  war."  In  other  words,  we  must  win  the 
war  by  some  method  other  than  war. 

What  is  a  'victory  with  no  war?"  In  Korea 
it  means  that  we  must  show  the  superiority 
of  a  democratic  system  which  has  as  its  fun- 
damental principles  human  liberty,  human 
rights  and  human  dignity  It  also  means 
that  we  must  prove  the  superiority  of  de- 
mocracy for  all  the  people  in  the  whole 
Korean  peninsula.  This  is  why  young  Amer- 
ican soldiers  shed  their  blood  in  the  Korean 
War.  They  fought  for  the  precious  human 
rights  and  freedoms  given  by  God;  we  must 
be  able  to  say  that  they  did  not  die  In  vain. 
The  common  purpose  of  American  and 
Korean  soldiers  was  the  attainment  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula. We  must  continue  to  pursue  these 
ideals  and  wave  the  flag  of  freedom  on  the 
peninsula  as  we  struggle  for  'victory  with- 
out war  "  We  must  show  that  democracy  is 
superior  to  communism.  When  we  are  pre- 
pared to  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  struggle 


for  freedom  and  democracy  we  will  surely 
be  able  to  8w;hieve  "victory  without  war. " 

But  unfortunately  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  not  moving  toward  "victory  without 
war  today  Park  Chung  Hee's  18-year  dicta- 
torship has  been  followed  by  Chun  Doo 
Whan's  military  dictatorship.  The  demo- 
cratic aspirations  of  the  people  have  been 
consistently  suppressed.  The  Korean  people 
now  doubt  that  there  can  be  peace  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  unless  it  can  be  founded 
on  the  basis  of  the  security  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

The  anxiety  felt  every  day  by  the  people 
is  far  worse  than  you  can  possibly  imagine. 
Not  only  is  there  the  threat  of  war  with 
north  Korea  but  there  is  a  danger  from 
within  posed  by  the  Chun  regime  which 
uses  the  south-north  conflict  as  a  pretext 
for  suppressing  dissent. 

Thus,  the  challenge  to  peace  comes  from 
two  sources.  But  there  is  only  one  method 
for  resolving  these  challenges— the  realiza- 
tion of  democracy  on  the  Korean  peninsula. 
'You  are  well  aware  of  how  long  the  Korean 
people  have  struggled  against  dictatorial 
power  in  order  to  achieve  democracy,  free- 
dom and  human  righU.  The  Korean  people 
want  a  democratic  system  In  which  they  can 
elect  their  own  government  and  president 
and  replace  a  government  whose  policies 
run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Kim  Dae  Jung,  an  old  friend  of  mine  and 
a  compatriot  in  the  struggle  for  democracy, 
studied  at  this  university  while  he  was  in 
exile.  For  a  time  the  Chun  regime  refused 
to  allow  him  to  return  to  Korea  because 
they  feared  he  would  pose  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  their  power.  With  the  help  of  the 
U.S  government  and  his  many  American 
friends  he  was  finally  able  to  return  to 
Korea.  But  he  is  still  banned  from  partici- 
pating in  political  activity  and  Is  under  the 
constant  threat  of  reimprisonment. 

The  Korean  people  are  becoming  more 
concerned  every  day  about  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's support  for  Chun  Doo  Whan's  mili- 
tary dictatorship.  These  concenis  are  most 
urgently  felt  by  the  Korean  student  move- 
ment. The  March  1982  arson  incident  at  the 
Pusan  U.S.  Cultural  Center  and  the  May 
1985  sit-in  at  the  Seoul  U.S.I.S.  library  were 
strong  acts  fo  protest  against  the  U.S.  gov- 
errunent's  support  for  the  dictatorship. 
They  were  also  intended  as  appeals  to  the 
U.S.  government  to  recognize  that  the 
Korean  people  desire  the  same  freedoms 
and  democratic  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  U.S.  Korea  relationship 
must  l)e  based  on  a  mutual  respect  for  these 
ideals.  The  students  want  the  American  gov 
erriment  and  people  to  affirm  their  moral 
solidarity  with  the  cause  of  democracy  in 
Korea.  The  kind  of  direct  action  taken  by 
the  students  was  sparked  by  their  under- 
standing of  the  May  1980  Kwangju  incident 
m  which,  according  to  government  figures. 
191  people  were  killed  and  thousands  in 
jured  during  an  uprising  against  Chun's 
coup  d'etat.  At  this  time  the  U.S.  Command- 
er of  Forces  in  Korea  permitted  Korean 
troops  under  the  UN  Combined  Forces  Com- 
mand to  be  deployed  to  Kwangju.  In  an 
opinon  piece  in  the  July  2  New  York  Times. 
Professor  Bruce  Cumings  wrote  about  the 
Kwanju  tragedy.  He  said.  "The  significance 
of  the  Kwangju  incident  can  be  compared  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Polish  free  labor 
union."  The  Korean  people  still  grieve  over 
the  Kwangju  tragedy  but  they  have  not  lost 
their  eager  desire  for  democracy. 

I  don  t  t)elieve  that  the  recent  actions  by 
Korean  studenU.  such  as  the  sit-in  at  the 
U.S.I.S.  library,  are  desirable   But  I  do  be 


lleve  that  the  American  people  must  under- 
stand that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Korean  people 
the  government  of  the  United  States  Is  suo- 
porting  the  military  dictatorship  more  than 
it  is  supporting  democratization.  I  believe 
that  it  is  unfortunate  both  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  relationship  between  our 
two  countries,  that  many  Korean  students 
see  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  oppres- 
sive structure  which  is  maintaining  the  dic- 
tatorial regime. 

The  role  and  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Kwangju  incident  must  be 
made  absolutely  clear.  Furthermore,  the 
Korean  students  sincere  appeal  for  demo- 
cratic fellowship  between  the  United  States 
and  Korea  must  not  be  ignored  or  silenced. 
The  Korean  people  want  a  clear  answer  to 
the  following  question;  Is  the  United  States 
cooperating  with  the  effort  to  establish  a 
democratic  system  in  Korea  or  is  it  opposing 
this  effort?  American  support  for  the  dicta- 
torship could  destroy  the  good  relationship 
between  our  countries,  a  relationship  that 
wsis  confirmed  35  years  ago  by  the  blood  of 
young  American  and  Korean  soldiers  who 
fought  side  by  side  in  the  Korean  War. 

It  is  up  to  the  American  people  and  their 
government  to  decide  which  side  they  will 
stand  with.  I  hope  that  the  American  people 
will  not  abandon  or  take  lightly  their  moral 
responsibility  as  the  custodians  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  ask  the  United 
States  to  establish  democracy  in  Korea  for 
us.  Democracy  in  Korea  will  be  established 
by  the  Korean  people  themselves.  I  am  sure 
that  this  will  happen.  I  have  offered  my 
advice  to  you  because  as  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy intensifies  and  after  it  is  estab- 
lished I  do  not  want  America  to  be  criticized 
for  the  position  it  took. 

The  struggle  for  democracy  could  be  com- 
pared to  the  act  of  casting  one's  net  into  the 
sea  and  giving  up  everything  one  has.  even 
life  itself,  for  a  goal.  As  for  myself,  I  would 
empty  myself  of  all  that  I  am,  all  that  I  can 
hope  to  become  and  all  my  desires,  and  dedi- 
cate my  life  to  the  struggle  of  the  Korean 
people  for  democracy.  Regardless  of  what 
anyone  else  does,  I  will  do  my  best  to  carry 
out  my  responsibility,  standing  on  the  side 
of  justice,  history  and  the  nation.  That  is 
my  role  for  Korea.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
the  end.  the  Korean  people  will  overcome 
the  oppression  of  the  military  dictatorship 
and  establish  democracy.  That  will  also  be  a 
step  along  the  road  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    further    morning    business?    If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


HUD  APPROPRIATIONS,  1986 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3038,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent agencies,  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3038)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
temtjer  30.  1986.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  tte 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
H.R.  3038 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry  Inde- 
pendent agencies,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 
annual  contribtmons  for  assisted  housing 
'including  rescission' 
The  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions, not  otherwise  provided  'or,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437c),  and  heretofore  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  is  Increased  by  [$756,897,547] 
1 802,947.54 7.  Provided,  That  the  budget  au- 
thority obligated  under  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  shall  be  increased  above 
amounts  heretofore  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acts  by  C$9,200,902,781]  S7.46B.420.781. 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  budget  au- 
thority provided  herein.  t»1153.800.0OO 
shall  be  for  assistance  in  financing  the  de- 
velopment or  acquisition  cost  of  public 
housing.  of  which  $163,800,000] 

S409.500.000  shall  be  for  assistance  In  fi- 
nancing the  development  or  acquisition  cost 
of  housing  for  Indian  families;  $735,295,000 
shall  be  available  as  an  appropriation  of 
funds,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
for  modernization  of  existing  public  housing 
projects  pursuant  to  section  14  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  14371);  $1,616,640,000  shall  be  for 
assistance  for  projects  developed  for  the  el- 
derly or  handicapped  under  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1701q);  [$2,468,160,000] 

S2.056.800.000  shall  be  for  the  section  8  ex- 
isting housing  program  (  42  U.S.C.  1437f); 
[$1,286,100,000]  S471.570.000  shall  be  for 
the  section  8  moderate  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram (42  U.S.C.  1437f );  [$75,000,000  shall  be 
available  as  an  appropriation  of  funds,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1986. 
only  for  rental  rehabilitation  grants  pursu- 
ant to  section  17(a)(1)(A)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  14370);  $75,000,000  shall  be  available 
as  an  appropriation  of  funds,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1986.  only  for 
development    grants    pursuant    to    section 
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17(a)(1)(B)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437o):l 
and  [$672,177,500]  $937,642,500  shall  be 
available  for  the  housing  voucher  program 
under  section  8(o)  of  the  Unite<i  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437f ).  for  use  in  connection  with  the  rental 
rehabilitation  program  under  section  17  of 
such  Act  and.  notwithstanding  section 
8(o)(4i.  for  other  purposes  as  determined  t>y 
the  Secretary:  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provuion  of  law 
except  a  proi^ision  of  law  specifically 
amending  this  proviso,  no  annual  contribu- 
tion contract  which  the  Secretary  enters 
into  for  existing  housing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion SIbXl)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437fl  using  the  fore- 
going S2.0SS. 800.000  of  budget  authority 
shall  be  for  more  than  ten  years:  Provided 
further.  That  any  balances  of  authorities 
made  available  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  which  are  or  become  available  for 
obligation  in  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  added 
to  and  merged  with  the  authority  approved 
herein,  and  such  merged  amounts  shall  be 
made  subject  only  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  law  applicable  to  authorities  becoming 
available  in  fiscal  year  1986:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  merged  amounts 
available  for  obligation  in  1986  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  .section  213(d)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1439): 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  amounts  of 
budget  authority  recaptured  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  up  to  tlSO.000.000  shall  be  avail- 
able as  an  appropriation  of  funds  for  rental 
rehabilitation  grants  pursuant  to  section 
17(a)il)iA)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1437ol,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1987:  and  up  to 
$75,000,000  shall  be  available  as  an  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  development  grants 
pursuant  to  section  17(a>(li(B>  of  such  Act. 
to  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1987:  Provided  further.  That  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  foregoing  proviso,  all  amounts 
of  budget  authority  (and  contract  author- 
ity) equal  to  the  amounts  of  such  budget  au- 
thority (tmd  contract  authority)  which  are 
recaptured  during  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be 
rescinded:  Provided  further.  That  [the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

[(1)  Section  6(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "except, 
in  cases  where  the  Department  cannot  dem- 
onstrate that  the  prototype  cost  sought  to 
be  imposed  reflects  fully  costs  for  public 
housing  units  of  comparable  size  and  type 
of  building  for  which  contracts  were  let  in 
the  area  within  three  months  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  prototype,  the  Department 
shall  approve  commitments  and  enter 
annual  contributions  contracts,  without  ref- 
erence to  prototype  cost;  instead,  the  De- 
partment shall  approve  the  lowest  responsi- 
ble bid  received  by  the  public  housing  au- 
thority through  a  competitive  process.". 

[(2)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  6(b) 
there  shall  be  inserted  after  the  word  "de- 
termination" the  phrase  "or  in  approving 
plans,  commitments  and  funding  for 
projects  excepted  herein  from  prototype 
costs". 

[(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof:  ";  no  prototype  costs 
for  any  area  shall  become  effective  unless 
the  proposed  prototype  costs,  together  with 
the  data  on  which  such  costs  are  based, 
shall   have   been   published   for  notice  and 


comment  in  accordance  wiiti  section  553  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  the  relevant 
rulemaking  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment.". 

[(4)  Section  6(j)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "three  or  more  bedrooms"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "a  mix  of  two  and  three  or 
more  bedrooms".]  section  6(b)  of  the  United 
States  Huusing  Act  of  1937  is  repealed. 
[:  Provided  further.  That  up  to  20  per 
centum  of  the  $990,000,000  provided  herein 
for  assistance  in  financing  the  development 
or  acquisition  cost  of  public  housing  shall  be 
made  available  for  major  reconstruction  of 
obsolete  public  housing  projects.] 

RENTAL  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 
'RESCISSION! 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered 
into  under  section  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715Z-1)  is  reduced  in 
fiscal  year  1986  by  not  more  than  $2,000,000 
in  uncommitted  balances  of  authorizations 
provided  for  this  puriKise  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

HOUSING  rOR  THE  ELDERLY  OR  HANDICAPPED 

FUND 

In  1986.  $631,033,000  of  direct  loan  obliga 
tions  may  be  made  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1701q).  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  fund 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)(4)  of  such  sec- 
tion, in  accordance  with  paragraph  (C)  of 
such  subsection:  Provided,  That  such  com- 
mitments shall  be  available  only  to  qualified 
nonprofit  sponsors  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding 100  per  centum  loans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped, with  any  cash  equity  or  other  finan- 
cial commitments  imposed  as  a  condition  of 
loan  approval  to  be  returned  to  the  sponsor 
if  sustaining  occupancy  is  achieved  In  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time:  Provided  further. 
That  the  full  amount  shall  be  available  for 
permanent  financing  (including  construc- 
tion financing)  for  housing  projects  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  may  borrow  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  such  amounts 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  the  loans  au- 
thorized herein:  Provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  aforesaid 
fund  shall  be  included  in  the  totals  of  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government: 
Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
section  202(a)(3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 
loans  made  in  fiscal  year  1986  shall  bear  an 
Interest  rate  which  does  not  exceed  9.25  per 
centum,  including  the  allowance  adequate 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  to  cover 
administrative  costs  and  probable  losses 
under  the  program. 

CONGREGATE  SERVICES 

For  contracts  with  and  payments  to  public 
housing  agencies  and  nonprofit  corporations 
for  congregate  services  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Congregate 
Housing  Services  Act  of  1978.  $2,700,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1987. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  payments  to  public  housing  agencies 
and  Indian  housing  authorities  for  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  low-income  housing 
projects  as  authorizeu  by  section  9  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended  (42  U  S.C.  1437g).  [$1,210,600,000] 
$1,260,600,000.  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation in  accordance  with  section  9(a).  not- 
withstanding section  9(d),  of  such  Act  until 


September  30.  1987:  Provided.  That 
$50,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be 
made  available  to  public  housing  agencies 
and  Indian  housing  authorities  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  last  sentence  of  section  9(a)(1)  of 
such  Act,  to  contribute  toward  meeting,  or 
to  meet,  increases  m  the  costs  of  insurance 
coverages  required  pursuant  to  annual  con- 
tributions contracts. 

HOUSING  COUNSELING  ASSISTANCE 

For  contracts,  grants,  and  other  assist- 
ance, not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  provid- 
ing counseling  and  advice  to  tenants  and 
homeowners— both  current  and  prosper 
tive— with  respect  to  property  maintenance, 
financial  management,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  be  appropriate  to  assist  them  in 
improving  their  housing  conditions  and 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  tenancy  or 
homeownership.  Including  provisions  for 
training  and  for  support  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  services  as  authorized  by  section 
106(a)(l)(iii)  and  section  106(a)(2)  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended.  [$4,000,000]  $3,500,000. 

TROUBLED  PROJECTS  OPERATING  SUBSIDY 

For  assistance  payments  to  owners  of  eli- 
gible multifamily  housing  projects  insured, 
or  formerly  iruured.  under  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  in  the  program  of 
operating  subsidies  for  troubled  multifamily 
housing  projects  under  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Amendments  of 
1978.  all  unobligated  balances  of  excess 
rental  charges  and  any  collections  after  Sep- 
temt>er  30.  1985.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1987:  Provided.  That  assist 
ance  payments  to  an  owner  of  a  multifamily 
housing  project  assisted,  but  not  insured, 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  may  be 
made  if  the  project  owner  and  the  mortga- 
gee have  provided  or  agreed  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  project  in  a  manner  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION  FUND 

For  payment  to  cover  losses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  sustained  by  the  Special  Risk 
Insurance  Fund  and  General  Insurance 
Fund  as  authorized  by  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended  (12  US  C  1715z-3(b)  and 
1735c(f)).  $239,762,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

During  1986.  within  the  resources  avail- 
able, gross  obligations  for  direct  loans  are 
authorized  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  nee 
essary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  as  amended. 

During  1986.  additional  commitments 
to  guarantee  loans  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended, 
shall  not  exceed  [$50,900,000,000] 
$60,000,000,000  ol  loan  principal. 

During  fiscal  year  1986.  gross  obligations 
for  direct  loans  of  not  to  exceed  $89,222,000 
are  authorized  for  payments  under  section 
230(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended,  from  the  insurance  fund  chargea- 
ble for  benefits  on  the  mortgage  covering 
the  property  to  which  the  payments  made 
relate,  and  payments  in  connection  with 
such  obligations  are  hereby  approved 

NONPROFIT  SPONSOR  ASSISTANCE 

During  1986.  within  the  resources  and  au- 
thority available,  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amounts  of  direct  loans  shall  not 
exceed  [$500,000]  $1,000,000 


Government  National  Mortgage 
Association 

guarantees  of  mortgage-backed  securities 
During  1986.  new  commitments  to  issue 
guarantees  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1721g).  shall  not  exceed 
$68,250,000,000  of  loan  principal. 

[Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank 

[assistance  for  solar  and  conservation 
improvements 

[For  financial  assistance  and  other  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  for.  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Solar  Energy  and 
Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act  of  1980  (12 
use.  3601).  $20,000,000,  to  remain  avail 
able  until  September  30.  1987] 

Community  Planning  and  Development 

COMMUNITY  development  GRANTS 

For  grants  to  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  and  for  related  expenses, 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  necessary  for 
carrying  out  a  community  development 
grant  program  as  authorized  by  title  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5301). 
$3,124,800,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1988:  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  20  per  centum  of  any  grant  made 
with  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  "Planning  and  Management  De- 
velopment" and  "Administration"  as  de- 
fined in  regulations  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

During  1986.  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans,  as  authorized  by  section  108  of 
the  aforementioned  Act,  shall  not  exceed 
$225,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for  loan 
principal. 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS 

For  grants  to  carry  out  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  programs  authorized  in 
section  119  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  5301).  pursuant  to  section  103  of  that 
Act.  [$330,000,000]  $352,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1989. 

REHABILITATION  LOAN  FUND 

During  1986.  collections,  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  prior  appropriations  (including  any 
recoveries  of  prior  reservations)  and  any 
other  amounts  in  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  312  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1452b).  after  September  30.  1985.  are  avail- 
able and  may  be  used  for  commitments  for 
loans  and  operating  costs  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  delinquent  interest  on  delinquent  or 
defaulted  loans  notwithstanding  section 
312'h)  of  such  Act. 

URBAN  HOMESTEADING 

For  reimbursement  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  Fund  for  losses  incurred 
under  the  urban  homesteading  program  (12 
U.S.C.  1706e),  and  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  properties  con- 
veyed by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  re- 
spectively, for  use  in  connection  with  an 
urban  homesteading  program  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment pursuant  to  section  810  of  the  Hous 
ing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  a.s  amended.  $12,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended 


Policy  Development  and  Research 
research  and  technology 
For  contracts,  grants,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  programs  of  research  and  studies 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  problems,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  as  authorized  by 
title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1701Z-1  et  seq.),  including  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
l(a)(l)(i)  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1968.  [$16,900,000]  $18,900,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1987. 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity 

fair  housing  assistance 
For  contracts,  grants,  and  other  assist- 
ance, not  otherwise  provided  for.  as  author- 
ized by  title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended,  $6,700,000,  to  rem«H» 
available  until  September  30.  1987.  — 

Management  and  Administration 

SALARIES  AND  expenses 
(including  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  administrative  and  nonad- 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  including  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses.  [$592,831,000]  $591,686,000. 
of  which  [$251,404,000]  $254,366,000  shall 
be  provided  from  the  various  funds  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  [:  Provided. 
That  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  not  to  exceed  sixteen 
full-time  permanent  positions  and  eighteen 
staff  years  shall  be  available  for  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs]. 

TITLE  II 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  or  interest  in  land  In  foreign 
countries:  purchases  and  repair  of  uniforms 
for  caretakers  of  national  cemeteries  and 
monuments  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions;  rent  of 
office  and  garage  space  in  foreign  countries; 
purchase  (one  for  replacement  only)  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  insur- 
ance of  official  motor  vehicles  in  foreign 
countries  when  required  by  law  of  such 
countries;  $10,954,000:  Provided.  That 
where  station  allowance  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  serving  the  Army  at  cer- 
tain foreign  stations,  the  same  allowance 
shall  be  authorized  for  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  the  Commission 
while  serving  at  the  same  foreign  stations, 
and  this  appropriation  is  hereby  made  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  such  allowance: 
Provided  further.  That  when  traveling  on 
business  of  the  Commission,  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  as  members  or  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenses  as  provided  for  civilian 
members  of  the  Commission:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Commission  shall  reimburse 
other  government  agencies,  including  the 
Armed  Forces,  for  salary,  pay.  and  allow- 
ances of  personnel  assigned  to  it:  Provided 
further.  That  section  409  of  the  general  pro- 
visions carried  in  title  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  funds  provided  under  this 
heading. 


Consumer  PRODutrr  Safety  Commission 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  including  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18.  and  not  to 
exceed  $500  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses.  [$37,000,000] 
$34.900.0001.  of  which  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  activities  authorized  by 
the  Cigarette  Safety  Act  of  1984  (Public 
Law  98-567)]. 

Department  of  Defense— Civil 
Cemeterial  Expenses.  Army 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
law.    for   maintenance,   operation,   and   im- 
provement of  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
and  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  National 
Cemetery.      [$7,759,000]      $14,778,000.     to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  the 
applicable    military    appropriation    for    the 
pay  and  allowances  of  any  military  person- 
nel  performing  services   primarily   for   the 
purposes  of  this  appropriation. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  including  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  hire,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation of  aircraft;  uniforms,  or  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5901- 
5902;  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109.  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  GS-18;  purchase  of  reprints;  librai-y 
memberships  in  societies  or  associations 
which  issue  publications  to  members  only  or 
at  a  price  to  members  lower  than  to  sub- 
scribers who  are  not  members;  construction, 
alteration,  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  ren- 
ovation of  facilities,  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
per  project;  asid  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  of- 
ficial reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses; [$690,176,000]  $688,376,000:  Provid- 
ed. That  none  of  these  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended for  purposes  of  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Panels  established  under 
section  2003  of  the  Resource  Conser\'ation 
and  Recovery  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
6913). 

reseauch  and  development 

For  research  and  development  activities, 
[$223,400,000]  $228,750,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1987:  [Protid- 
ed.  That  $6,000,000  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  heading  shall  be  available  only 
for  a  full  scale  demonstration  of  limestone 
injection  multistage  burner  technology  in  a 
tangentially  fired  boiler  on  an  equal  cost 
sharing  basis  with  the  electric  power  indus- 
try:] Provided.  That  $7,000,000  of  the  funds 
under  this  heading  shall  be  available  for  an 
anerobic  wastewater  treatment  demonstra- 
tion project  under  section  105(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1255(c)).  Funds  for  such  demonstration 
project  shall  be  expended  on  the  project 
within  the  United  States.  Us  temtones  or 
possessions,  and  shall  be  available  only 
upon  the  determination  by  the  Administra- 
tor that  such  project  will  develop  or  demon- 
strate a  new  or  improved  method  of  treating 
industrial  wastes  or  otherwise  prevent  pollu- 
tion by  industry,  which  method  shall  have 
industrywide  application. 
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ABATEMENT.  CONTROL.  AND  COMPLIANCE 

For  abatement,  control,  and  compliance 
activities.  $577,600,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1987:  Provided.  That 
none  of  these  funds  may  be  expended  for 
purposes  of  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Panels  established  under  section 
2003  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act.  as  amended  <42  U.S.C.  6913).  or 
for  support  to  State,  regional,  local  and 
interstate  agencies:  in  accordance  with  sub- 
title D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as 
amended,  other  than  section  4008(a)(2)  or 
4009:  Provided  further.  That  $50,000,000  of 
the  funds  provided  under  this  heading  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Asbes- 
tos School  Hazards  Abatement  Act  of  1984. 
including  [$5,000,000]  S2.500.000  for  admin 
istrative  expenses:  Provided  further.  That 
the  [$45,000.0001  $47,500,000  available  for 
grants  and  loans  for  school  asbestos  abate- 
ment may  be  obligated  only  for  projects 
conducted  by  [contractors]  persons  who 
are  State  certified  or  [by  employees]  who 
have  successfully  completed  a  training  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

BUILDINGS  AND  rACILITIES 

For  construction,  repair,  improvement,  ex- 
tension, alteration,  and  purchase  of  fixed 
equipment  for  facilities  of,  or  use  by.  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

$5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Executive  OrncE  or  the  President 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AND 
OFEICE  or  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality,  in  carrying  out 
their  functions  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91- 
190).  the  Environmental  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-224).  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1977.  including 
not  to  exceed  $500  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  and  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles.  [$700,000]  S732.000. 

OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  in  carrying 
out  the  purpo-ses  of  the  National  Science 
and  Technology  Policy.  Organization,  and 
Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  6601  and 
6671).  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  not 
to  exceed  $1,500  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
$2,343,000:  Provided.  That  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  shall  reimburse 
other  agencies  for  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  personnel  compensation  co.sts  of  individ- 
uals detailed  to  it. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

DISASTER  relief 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5121  et  seq), 
[$194,000,000]  $145,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  including  hire  and  purchase  of 
motor  vehicles  (31  U.S.C.  1343).  uniforms,  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902;  .services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rale  equivalent  to 
the  rate  for  GS  18.  expenses  of  attendance 
of  cooperating  officials  and   individuals  at 


meetings  concerned  with  the  work  of  emer- 
gency preparedness;  transportation  in  con- 
nection with  the  continuity  of  government 
program  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  permitted  the  Secretary  of  a 
Military  Department  under  10  U.S.C.  2632; 
and  not  to  exceed  [$1,000]  $2,000  for  offi 
cial  reception  and  representation  expenses, 
[$118,746,000]  $122.000.0001.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $95,771,000  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  in  the  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  object  classifications:  Promded, 
That  of  the  funds  provided  herein  for  per 
sonnel  compensation  and  benefits  (object 
classifications  11.  12.  and  13),  not  to  exceed 
$24,839,000  shall  become  available  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985,  and  that  amount  shall  be  in- 
creased by  (1)  $23,644,000  on  January  1, 
1986,  (2)  $23,644,000  on  April  1,  1986,  and  (3) 
$23,644,000  on  July  1,  1986:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
heading,  not  to  exceed  $30,079,000  shall  be 
available  for  headquarters  management  and 
administration  activities:  Provided  further, 
That  the  funds  provided  herein  for  head- 
quarters management  and  administration 
activities  shall  be  used  to  support  42  full- 
time  equivalent  employment  (FTEE)  in  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  and  not  to 
exceed  (1)8  FTEE  in  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector, (2)  18  FTEE  In  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel,  (3)  2  PTEE  in  Special  Prcgrams. 
(4)  5  FTEE  in  the  Executive  i»dministralors 
Office,  (5)  8  FTEE  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs,  (6)  6  FTEE  in  the  Office  of  Con- 
gressional Relations,  (7)  2  FTEE  in  the 
Office  of  International  Affairs,  (8)  5  FTEE 
in  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity,  (9)  11 
FTEE  in  the  Office  of  Security,  (10)  31 
FTEE  in  the  Office  of  Acquisition  Manage 
ment,  (11)  41  FTEE  in  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel, (12)  74  FTEE  In  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  (13)  7  FTEE  in  the  Office  of 
F^rogram  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  (14)  60 
FTEE  in  the  Office  of  Administrative  Sup- 
port. (15)  64  FTEE  in  Automatic  Data  Proc 
essing.  and  (16)  6  FTEE  In  the  Office  of  Re- 
gional Operations]. 

emergency  management  planning  and 
assistance 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  to  carry  out  activities  under 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  and  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  4001  et 
seq).  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  (42  US  C.  5121  et  seq),  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C  7701  et  seq),  the  Feder- 
al Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq).  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq  ).  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amend 
ed  (50  use.  App.  2251  et  seq).  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (50 
use  App.  2061  et  seq),  section  103  of  the 
National  Security  Act  (50  U.S.C.  404),  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1978, 
[$248,910,000]  $271,182,000. 

national  flood  insurance  fund 
iincluding  transfers  of  FUNDSi 
For  repayment  under  notes  issued  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury pursuant  to  section  15(e)  of  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (42 
use.  2414(e)),  $92,852,000,  of  which 
$8,760,000  shall,  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act.  be  transferred  to  the  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses appropriation  for  administrative 
costs  of  the  insurance  programs  and 
$45,750,000  shall,   upon  enactment  of   this 


Act.  be  transferred  to  the  Emergency  man 
agement  planning  and  assistance  appropria 
lion  for  flood  plain  management  activities, 
including  $4,778,000  for  expenses  under  sec 
lion  1362  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  4103. 
4127).  which  amount  shall  be  available  until 
September  30,  1987.  In  fiscal  year  1986,  no 
funds  in  excess  of  (1 »  $40,750,000  for  operal 
ing  expenses,  (2)  $67,591,000  for  agenUs' 
commissions  and  taxes,  and  (3)  $9,160,000 
for  interest  on  Treasury  borrowings  shall  be 
available  from  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
F>jnd  without  prior  notice  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  determination  of  premium  rates  under 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 
the  flood  protection  system  m  Win/ield. 
Karisas.  shall,  at  the  SO  per  centum  stage  of 
completed  construction,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 1307<e)  of  such  Act.  be  considered  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  and  condi- 
tions of  section  1307  of  such  Act,  notuiith- 
standing  the  source  of  funding. 

NATIONAL  rUSUKANCC  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

For  one-time  payments  from  the  National 
Insurance  Development  Fund  to  participat- 
ing Federal  Crime  Insurance  Program 
States,  as  authorized  by  section  1242  of  the 
Urban  Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance 
Act  of  1968  as  amended,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  Octo- 
ber 31.  1985.  Eligibility  for  payment  under 
this  appropriation  shall  be  contingent  upon 
certification  by  a  State  that  it  shall  develop, 
on  an  expeditious  basis,  an  alternative 
mechanism  for  providing  access  to  crime  in- 
surance to  all  current  Federal  Crime  Insur- 
ance policyholders  in  that  State  who  apply. 
Such  certification  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  September  30.  1985.  Payments  to  each 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  this  amount  based  on  the 
number  of  policies  in  force  in  each  State,  as 
of  July  31.  1985.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  shall  pro- 
vide such  funds  no  later  than  October  31, 
1985.  The  Administrator  shall  provide  com- 
plete policyholder  lists  to  all  States  partici- 
pating m  the  program  by  August  31.  1985. 
emergency  food  and  shelter  program 

There  is  hereby  appropriated 

[$70,000,000]  $50,000,000  to  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1986.  to  carry 
out  an  emergency  food  and  shelter  program. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
or  any  other  Act,  such  amount  shall  be 
made  available  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  enactment  of  this  Act,  consti- 
tute a  national  board  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining how  the  program  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  to  individual  localities.  The  na- 
lional  board  shall  consist  of  seven  members. 
The  United  Way  of  America,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations.  Inc.,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  shall  each  designate  a  repre- 
sentative to  sit  on  the  national  board.  The 
representative  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall  chair  the  nation- 
al board. 

Each  locality  designated  by  the  national 
board  to  receive  funds  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  its  funds  will  be  distributed.  The  local 
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board  shall  consist,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, of  representatives  of  the  same  organiza- 
tions SIS  the  national  board  except  that  the 
mayor  or  appropriate  head  of  government 
will  replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  member. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for 
[$70,000,000]  $50,000,000  to  the  national 
board  within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  to  needy  individuals 
through  private  voluntary  organizations 
and  through  units  of  local  government. 

Eligible  private  voluntary  organizations 
should  be  nonprofit,  have  a  voluntary 
board,  have  an  accounting  system,  and  prac- 
tice nondiscrimination. 

Participation  in  the  program  should  be 
based  upon  a  private  voluntary  organiza- 
lions  or  unit  of  local  government's  ability 
to  deliver  emergency  food  and  shelter  to 
needy  individuals  and  such  other  factors  as 
are  determined  by  the  local  boards. 

Total  administrative  costs  shall  not 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. 

As  authorized  by  the  Charter  of  the  Com 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Corporation 
shall  process  and  distribute  surplus  food 
owned  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  the  food  distribution  and  emer 
gency  shelter  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

General  Services  Administration 

CONSUMER  information  CENTER 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Consumer 
Information  Center,  including  services  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $1,249,000,  to  be 
deposited  into  the  Consumer  Information 
Center  Fund:  Provided,  That  the  appropria- 
tions, revenues  and  collections  deposited 
into  the  fund  shall  be  available  for  neces- 
sary expenses  of  Consumer  Information 
Center  activities  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$5,200,000.  Administrative  expenses  of  the 
Consumer  Information  Center  in  fiscal  year 
1986  shall  not  exceed  $1,631,000.  Appropria- 
tions, revenues  and  collections  accruing  to 
this  fund  during  fiscal  year  1986  in  excess  of 
$5,200,000  shall  remain  in  the  fund  and 
shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure 
except  as  authorized  in  appropriation  Acts. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

OFFICE  of  consumer  AFFAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  including  services  au- 
thorized by  5  use.  3109.  [$1,988,000] 
$2,028,000. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

research  and  development 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  including  research,  develop 
ment,  operations,  services,  minor  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  real  and  personal  property; 
purchase,  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  other  than  administrative  aircraft,  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  and  support  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  [$2,756,800,000] 
$2,790,800,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1987[:  Provided.  That  of  the 
funds  provided  herein,  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  shall  be  available  for  a  space 
station,  except  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration may  increase  the  aforementioned 
amount  by  the  $10,000,000  made  available 
herein  for  the  orbital  maneuvering  vehicle]. 


SPACE  FLIGHT,  CONTROL  AND  DATA 
COMMUNICATIONS 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for:  in  support  of  space  flight, 
spacecraft  control  and  communications  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  including  operations, 
production,  services,  minor  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation,  and 
modification  of  real  and  personal  property; 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite  services  as 
authorized  by  law;  purchase,  hire,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  other  than  adminis- 
trative aircraft;  [$3,402,900,000] 
$3,412,900,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1987, 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  FACILITIES 

For  construction,  repair,  rehabilitation 
and  modification  of  facilities,  minor  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  additions  to 
existing  facilities,  and  for  facility  planning 
and  design  not  otherwise  provided,  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  for  the  acquisition  or  condemna- 
tion of  real  property,  as  authorized  by  law, 
[$139,300,000]  $141,300,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1988:  Provid- 
ed. That,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  on 
the  availability  of  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  by  this  appropriation  Act, 
when  any  activity  has  been  initiated  by  the 
incurrence  of  obligations  therefor,  the 
amount  available  for  such  activity  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization for  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  facilities,  minor  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  facility  planning  and 
design:  Provided  further.  That  no  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  for  the  lease  or  construc- 
tion of  a  new  contractor-funded  facility  for 
exclusive  use  in  support  of  a  contract  or 
contracts  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  under  which  the  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to  substan- 
tially amortize  through  payment  or  reim- 
bursement such  contractor  investment, 
unless  an  appropriation  Act  specifies  the 
lease  or  contract  pursuant  to  which  such  fa- 
cilities are  to  be  constructed  or  leased  or 
such  facility  is  otherwise  identified  in  such 
Act.  Provided  further.  That  the  Administra- 
tor may  authorize  such  facility  lease  or  con- 
struction, if  he  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  action  until  the  enactment  of  the  next 
appropriation  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
With  the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities. 

RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  of  research  in  gov- 
ernment laboratories,  management  of  pro- 
grams and  other  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  including  uniforms 
or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  use.  5901-5902);  awards;  lease,  hire, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  administra- 
tive aircraft;  purchase  (not  to  exceed  thirty 
for  replacement  only)  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  and  maintenance  and  repair 
of  real  and  personal  property,  and  not,  in 
excess  of  $100,000  per  project  for  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing facilities,  repairs,  and  rehabilitation  and 
modification  of  facilities;  [$1,367,000,000] 
$1,370,000,000:  Provided.  Thai  contracts 
may  be  entered  into  under  this  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  services,  to  be  provided 
during  the  next  fiscal  year:  Provided  fur- 


ther. That  not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  the  fore 
going  amount  shall  be  available  for  scientif- 
ic consultations  or  extraordinary  expense, 
to  be  expended  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  will  continue 
a  flat  rate  per  diem  system  for  employee 
travel  allowances  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  rates  will  6e  consistent  with 
those  authorized  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration:  Provided 
further.  That  per  diem  allowances  paid  em- 
ployees under  a  flat  rate  per  diem  system 
shall  be  amounts  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
normal  and  necessary  expenses  in  the  area 
in  which  travel  is  performed,  but  in  no  event 
will  the  travel  allowances  exceed  *7S  for 
each  day  in  travel  status  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  unless  the  statutory 
maximum  rate  of  <7S  per  day  is  increased 
by  the  Congress  and  implemented  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Sen^ices  Admin- 
istration: Provided  further.  That  the  flat 
rate  per  diem  system  approved  under  this 
section  shall  expire  upon  the  effective  date 
of  permanent  legislation  establishing  a  flat 
rate  per  diem  system  for  civilian  personnel. 

National  Credit  Union  Administration 

CENTRAL  liquidity  FACILITY 

During  1986,  obligations  of  the  Central  Li- 
quidity Facility  for  new  loans  to  member 
credit  unions  as  authorized  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Central  Liquidity  Facility  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1795)  shall  not  exceed 
$600,000,000:  Provided.  That  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Central  Liquidity  Facility  in 
fiscal  year  1986  shall  not  exceed  $850,000. 
National  Science  Foundation 


RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

For   necessary   expenses   in   carrying 


out 


the  purposes  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1861-1875).  title  IX  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  1876-1879), 
and  the  Act  to  establish  a  National  Medal  of 
Science  (42  U.S.C.  1880-1881);  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  maintenance  and 
operation  of  aircraft  and  purchase  of  flight 
services  for  research  support;  acquisition  of 
one  aircraft;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles; not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses;  uniforms 
or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5901-5902);  rental  of  conference 
rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  reim- 
bursement of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  security  guard  services; 
[$1,347,205,000]  $1,363,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1987:  Provid- 
ed. That  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act,  or  from  funds  appropriated  previously 
to  the  Foundation,  not  more  than 
[$71,743,000]  $72,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  program  development  and  management 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  including  [$3,300,000] 
$3,600,000  for  expenses  of  travel:  Provided 
further.  That  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  program  development  and  man- 
agement limitation  in  fiscal  year  1986  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities,  and 
for  other  services,  to  tie  provided  during  the 
next  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  Thai  re- 
ceipts for  scientific  support  services  and  ma- 
terials furnished  by  the  National  Research 
Centers  and  other  National  Science  Founda- 
tion supported  research  facilities  may  be 
credited  to  this  appropriation:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  to  the  extent  thai  the  amount 
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appropriated  is  less  than  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  included 
program  activities,  all  amounts,  including 
floors  and  ceilings,  specified  in  the  authoriz- 
ing Act  for  those  program  activities  or  their 
subactivities  shall  be  reduced  proportional- 
ly: {.Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  very 
long  baseline  array:  J  Provided  further.  That 
the  Foundation  is  hereafter  authorized  to 
indemnify  grantees,  contractors,  and  sub- 
contractors associated  with  the  ocean  drill- 
ing program  under  the  provisions  of  section 
2354  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 
with  all  approvals  and  certifications  re- 
quired thereby  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

UNITED  STATES  ANTARCTIC  PROGRAM  ACTIVITinS 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  research  and  operational  support  for 
the  United  States  Antarctic  Program  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1861-1875): 
maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft  and 
purchase  of  flight  services  for  research  and 
operations  support;  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  research  ships  and  charier  or  lease 
of  ships  for  research  and  operations  sup- 
port; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses;  $115,100,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  receipts  for  support  services  and  mate- 
rials provided  to  individuals  for  non-Federal 
activities  may  be  credited  to  this  appropria- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  no  funds  in  this 
account  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
aircraft. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out  sci- 
ence education  programs  and  activities  pur 
suant  to  the  purposes  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(42  use.  1861-1875).  including  award  of 
graduate  fellowships,  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  rental  of  conference 
rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
$60,550,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987:  Provided.  That  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  this  appropria 
tion  is  less  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  included  pro- 
gram activities,  all  amounts,  including  floors 
and  ceilings,  specified  in  the  authorizing  Act 
for  those  program  activities  or  their  subacti- 
vities shall  be  reduced  proportionally. 

SCIENTIFIC  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS 
'SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAMi 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal   requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  scientific  activities,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  $1,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able   until    September    30.    1987:    Provided. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  in 
addition  to  other  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  payments  in 
the  foregoing  currencies. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation 
payment  to  the  neighborhood 
reinvestment  corporation 

For  payment  to  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation  for  use  in  neighbor- 
hood reinvestment  activities,  as  authorized 
by  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpo- 
ration Act  (42  use.  8101-8107). 
[$17,669,000]  S16.669.000. 

Selective  Service  System 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  including  expenses  of  at- 


tendance at  meetings  and  of  training  for 
uniformed  personnel  assigned  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  as  authorized  by  law  <5 
U.S.C.  4101-4118)  for  civilian  employees; 
and  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses; 
$27,780,000:  Provided.  That  during  the  cur 
rent  fiscal  year,  the  President  may  exempt 
this  appropriation  from  the  provisions  of  31 
U.S.C.  1341.  whenever  he  deems  such  action 
to  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  th's  Act  may  be  ex 
pended  for  or  in  connection  with  the  induc- 
tion of  any  person  into  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

PAYMENTS  to  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE  TRUST  FUND 

For  payments  to  the  Local  Government 
Fiscal  Assistance  Trust  Fund, 

$4,566,700,000 [:  Provided,  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  6701- 
6724.  payments  to  local  goveniments  from 
this  appropriation  shall  not  exceed 
$3,425,025,000  and  this  appropriation  is 
hereby  reduced  by  $1,141,675,000  through 
the  elimination  of  the  payment  for  the  final 
quarter  of  the  entitlement  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985  and  ending  September  30.  1986]. 

OFFICE  OF  REVENUE  SHARING,  SALARIES  AND 
EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing,  including  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles,  [$8,000,000]  S7.800.000. 
Veterans  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 

For  the  payment  of  compensation,  pen- 
sions, gratuities,  and  allowances,  including 
burial  awards,  plot  allowances,  burial  flags, 
headstones  and  grave  markers,  emergency 
and  other  officers'  retirement  pay,  adjusted- 
service  credits  and  certificates,  and  other 
benefits  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for  pay- 
ment of  premiums  due  on  commercial  life 
insurance  policies  guaranteed  under  the 
provisions  of  article  IV  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
$14,160,800,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

For  the  payment  of  readjustment  and  re- 
habilitation benefits  to  or  on  behalf  of  vet- 
erans as  authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C.  chap- 
ters 21.  31.  34-36,  39,  51.  53.  55.  and  61). 
[$1,026,000,000]  S826.000.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

VETERANS  INSURANCE  AND  INDEMNITIES 

For  military  and  naval  insurance,  national 
service  life  insurance,  servicemen's  indemni- 
ties, and  service-disabled  veterans  insurance, 
as  authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C.  chapter  19; 
70  Stat.  887;  72  Stat.  487).  $9,750,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  domiciliary  facilities;  for  fur- 
nishing, as  authorized  by  law,  inpatient  and 
outpatient  care  and  treatment  to  benefici- 
aries of  the  Veterans  Administration,  in- 
cluding care  and  treatment  in  facilities  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  furnishing  recreational  fa- 
cilities, supplies  and  equipment;  funeral, 
burial  and  other  expenses  incidental  thereto 
for  beneficiaries  receiving  care  in  Veterans 
Administration  facilities;  repairing,  altering, 
improving  or  providing  facilities  in  the  sev- 
eral hospitals  and  homes  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion  of   the   Veterans  Administration,   not 


otherwise  provided  for,  either  by  contract  or 
by  the  hire  of  temporary  employees  and 
purchase  of  materials;  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use.  5901-5902);  aid  to  State  homes  as  au 
thorized  by  law  (38  US  C.  641);  and  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  to  fund  cost  comparison 
studies  as  referred  to  in  38  U.S.C.  5010(a)(5); 
[$9,368,694,000]  S9.3S8.694.000.  plus  reim- 
bursements. 

MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC  RESEARCH 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
programs  of  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search and  development,  as  authorized  by 
law,  to  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1987.  [$195,840,000]  S191. 370.000.  plus  re- 
imbursements. 

MEDICAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  medical,  hospital,  nursing  home, 
domiciliary,  construction  and  supply,  re- 
search, employee  education  and  training  ac- 
tivities, as  authorized  by  law.  [$61,119,000] 
SS7.119.000.  plus  reimbursements. 

GENERAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  operating  expenses  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  including  uniforms  or  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  law;  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses;  cemeterial  expervses  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  purchase  of  ten  psissenger 
motor  vehicles,  for  use  in  cemeterial  oper- 
ations, and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
and  reimbursement  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  security  guard  services, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  cost 
of  overseas  employee  mail;  [$760,547,000] 
S760.060.000l  Provided.  That  in  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  not  to  exceed  40  full- 
time  equivalent  employment  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Evaluation]. 

CONSTRUCTION.  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

For  constructing,  altering,  extending  and 
improving  any  of  the  facilities  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction or  for  the  use  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, or  for  any  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  sections  1004.  1006.  5002.  5003.  5006. 
5008.  5009.  and  5010  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  including  planning,  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services,  and  site  ac- 
quisition, where  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  is  $2,000,000  or  more  or  where  funds 
for  a  project  were  made  available  in  a  previ- 
ous major  project  appropriation, 
[$516,160,000]  S486.600.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That, 
except  for  advance  planning  of  projects 
funded  through  the  advance  planning  fund 
and  the  design  of  projects  funded  through 
the  Design  F\jnd,  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  used  for  any  project  which  has  not  been 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
the  budgetary  process:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  provided  in  the  appropriation 
"Construction,  major  projects"  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  for  each  approved  project  shall 
be  obligated  (1)  by  the  awarding  of  a  work- 
ing drawings  contract  by  September  30.  1986 
and  (2)  by  the  awarding  of  a  construction 
contract  by  September  30.  1987;  Provided 
further.  That  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  report  in  writing  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  and  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations any  approved  major  construc- 
tion project  in  which  obligations  are  not  in- 
curred within  the  time  limitations  estab- 
lished above;  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  the  report  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  by  section  1015 
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of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(title  X  of  Public  Law  93-344):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  funds  from  any  other  account 
may  be  obligated  for  constructing,  altering, 
extending,  or  improving  a  project  which  was 
approved  in  the  budget  process  and  funded 
in  this  account  until  one  year  after  substan- 
tial completion  and  beneficial  occupancy  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  of  the  project 
or  any  part  thereof  with  respect  to  that 
part  only:  Provided  further.  That  the  final 
proviso  under  this  heading  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1984  (Public  Law  98-45)  and  the  penulti- 
mate proviso  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop 
ment-lndependent  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-371)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed: Provided  further.  That  prior  to  the 
i.ssuance  of  a  bidding  document  for  any  con- 
struction contract  for  a  project  approved 
under  this  heading  (excluding  completion 
items),  the  director  of  the  affected  Veterans 
Administration  medical  facility  must  certify 
that  the  design  of  such  project  is  acceptable 
from  a  patient  care  standpoint. 

CONSTRUCTION.  MINOR  PROJECTS 

For  constructing,  altering,  extending,  and 
improving  any  of  the  facilities  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction or  for  the  use  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, including  planning,  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services,  and  site  ac- 
quisition, or  for  any  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  sections  1004,  1006,  5002,  5003,  5006, 
5008.  5009.  and  5010  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  where  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  is  less  than  $2,000,000. 
[$144,400,000]  S14S.406.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  along  with  unobli- 
gated balances  of  previous  Construction, 
minor  projects  appropriations  which  are 
hereby  made  available  for  any  project 
where  the  estimated  cost  is  less  than 
$2,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
$36,313,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Construction:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  in  this  account  shall  be 
available  for  (1)  repairs  to  any  of  the  non- 
medical facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
for  the  use  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
which  are  necessary  because  of  loss  or 
damage  caused  by  any  natural  disaster  or 
catastrophe  and  (2)  temporary  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  or  to  minimize  further 
loss  by  such  causes. 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATE  EXTENDED 
CARE  FACILITIES 

For  grants  to  assist  the  several  States  to 
acquire  or  construct  State  nursing  home 
and  domiciliary  facilities  and  to  remodel, 
modify  or  alter  existing  hospital,  nursing 
home  and  domiciliary  facilities  in  State 
homes,  for  furnishing  care  to  veterans,  as 
authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C.  5031-5037). 
$22,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988. 

GRANTS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATE 
VETERANS  CEMETERIES 

For  grants  to  aid  States  in  establishing, 
expanding  or  improving  State  veterans' 
cemeteries  as  authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C. 
1008).  $3,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1988 

GRANTS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

For  payment  to  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines of  grants,  as  authorized  by  law,  (38 
use.  632),  for  assisting  in  the  replacement 
and  upgrading  of  equipment  and  in  rehabili- 
tating the  phy.sical  plant  and  facilities  of 
the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center, 
$500,000,  to  remain  available  until  Septem 
ber  30,  1987. 


DIRECT  LOAN  REVOLVING  FUND 

During  1986,  within  the  resources  avail- 
able, not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  gross  obli- 
gations for  direct  loans  is  authorized  for 
specially  adapted  housing  loans  (38  U.S.C. 
chapter  37). 

LOAN  GUARANTY  REVOLVING  FUND 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  Loan 
guaranty  and  insurance  operations,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (38  U.S.C.  chapter  37. 
except  administrative  expenses,  as  author- 
ized by  section  1824  of  such  title), 
[5235,000,000]  S200.000.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

During  1986,  the  resources  of  the  Loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  for  property  acquisitions,  pay- 
ment of  participation  sales  insufficiencies, 
and  other  loan  guaranty  and  insurance  op- 
erations, as  authorized  by  law  (38  U.S.C. 
chapter  37.  except  administrative  exper^ses. 
as  authorized  by  section  1824  of  such  title): 
Provided.  That  the  unobligated  balances,  in- 
cluding retained  earnings  of  the  Direct  loan 
revolving  fund,  shall  be  available,  during 
1986,  for  transfer  to  the  Loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  timely  payment 
of  obligations  of  such  fund,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veteraiw  Affairs  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  on  amounis  so  trans- 
ferred after  the  time  of  such  transfer. 

During  1986.  with  the  resources  available, 
gross  obligations  for  direct  loans  and  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  are  au- 
thorized in  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  "Loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
'INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDSI 

Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priation for  1986  for  "Compensation  and 
pensions",  "Readjustment  benefits'",  and 
"Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities"  may 
be  transferred  to  any  other  of  the  men- 
tioned appropriations,  but  not  to  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  appropriations  so  aug- 
mented. 

Appropriations  available  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  1986  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  available  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

No  part  of  the  appropriations  in  this  Act 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  (except  the 
appropriations  for  "Construction,  major 
projects"  and  "Construction.  minor 
projects")  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  site  for  or  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  any  new  hospital  or  home. 

No  part  of  the  foregoing  appropriations 
shall  be  available  for  hospitalization  or  ex- 
amination of  any  persons  except  benefici- 
aries entitled  under  the  laws  bestowing  such 
benefits  to  veterans,  unless  reimbursement 
of  cost  is  made  to  the  appropriation  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs. 

One  or  more  pilot  programs  shall  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  uti- 
lizing private  contractual  services  to  assist 
in  the  administrative  collection  of  various 
types  of  delinquent  debU  or  other  funds  due 
the  government. 

TITLE  III 
CORPORATIONS 
Corporations  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
which  are  subject  to  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act.  as  amended,  are 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 


tures, within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrow- 
ing authority  available  to  each  such  corpo- 
ration or  agency  and  in  accord  with  law",  and 
to  make  such  contracts  and  commitments 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as 
provided  by  section  104  of  the  Act  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  in  the  budget  for  1986  for  such  corpo- 
ration or  agency  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided: Provided.  That  collections  of  these 
corporations  and  agencies  may  be  used  for 
new  loan  or  mortgage  purchase  commit- 
menu  only  to  the  extent  expressly  provided 
for  in  this  Act  (unless  such  loans  are  in  sup- 
port of  other  forms  of  assistance  provided 
for  in  this  or  prior  appropriation  Acts), 
except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to 
the  mortgage  insurance  or  guaranty  oper- 
ations of  these  corporations,  or  where  loans 
or  mortgage  purchases  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

limitation  on  administrative  expenses, 

federal  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

Not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $26,213,000  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Federal   Home  Loan   Bank  Board   for 
procurement  of  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109.  and  contracU  for  such  services 
with  one  organization  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually, and  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor 
in  accordance  with  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902). 
and  said  amount  shall  be  derived  from  funds 
available  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  including  those  in  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  revolving  fund  and  re- 
ceipts of  the  Board  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  of  which  not  to  exceed  SSOO.OOO  shall 
be  available  for  purposes  of  trainirig  State 
examiners  and  not  to  exceed  Sl.SOO  shall  be 
available  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation  expenses:   Provided,   That   members 
and  alternates  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Advisory  Council  may  be  compensated 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  and  shall 
be    entitled    to    reimbursement    from    the 
Board  for  transportation  expenses  incurred 
in  attendance  at  meetings  of  or  concerned 
with  the  work  of  such  Council  and  may  be 
paid  in  'ieu  of  suljsistence  per  diem  not  to 
exceed  the  dollar  amount  set  forth   in  5 
U.S.C.    5703:    {Provided  further.   That   not 
less  than  $500,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
purposes  of  training  State  examiners:  Pro- 
vided further.   That   not   to   exceed   $1,500 
shall  be  available  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses;]  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  in  connection  with  the  Boards 
delegation  of  certain  functions  to  the  Feder- 
al home  loan  banks,  the  Board  may  transfer 
title  of  related  furniture,  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment property  of  record  as  of  the  date  of 
the  delegation  to  the  banks:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  except  for  the  limitation  in 
amount  hereinbefore  specified,  the  expenses 
and  other  obligations  of  the  Board  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan   Bank   Act   of   1932.   as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1421-1449). 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INSURANCE  COR- 
PORATION 

Not  to  exceed  [$1,404,000]  Sl.440.000 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, which  shall  be  on  an  accrual  basis 
and  shall  be  exclusive  of  interest  paid,  de- 
preciation,   properly    capitalized    expendi- 
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tures.  expenses  in  connection  with  liquida- 
tion of  insured  institutions  or  activities  re- 
lating to  section  406(c).  407.  or  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  liquidation  or  han 
dling  of  asseLs  of  or  derived  from  insured  in- 
stitutions, payment  of  insurance,  and  action 
for  or  toward  the  avoidance,  termination,  or 
minimizing  of  losses  in  the  case  of  insured 
institutions,  legal  fees  and  expenses  and 
payments  for  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  determined  by  said  Board 
to  be  properly  allocable  to  said  Corporation, 
and  said  Corporation  may  utilize  and  may 
make  payments  for  services  and  facilities  of 
the  Federal  home  loan  banks,  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
government.  Provided,  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
for  the  limitation  in  amount  hereinbefore 
specified,  the  administrative  expenses  and 
other  obligations  of  said  Corporation  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid  in  accordance 
with  title  IV  of  the  Act  of  June  27.  1934,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1724-1730f). 
TITLE  IV 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Where  appropriations  in  titles  I 
and  II  of  this  Act  are  expendable  for  travel 
expenses  and  no  specific  limitation  has  been 
placed  thereon,  the  expenditures  for  such 
travel  expenses  may  not  exceed  the 
amounts  set  forth  therefor  in  the  budget  es- 
timates submitted  for  the  appropriations; 
Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  travel  performed  by  uncompensated  offi- 
cials of  local  boards  and  appeal  boards  of 
the  Selective  Service  System;  to  travel  per- 
formed directly  in  connection  with  care  and 
treatment  of  medical  beneficiaries  of  the 
Veterans  Administration;  to  travel  per- 
formed in  connection  with  major  disasters 
or  emergencies  declared  or  determined  by 
the  President  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974;  to  site-related 
travel  performed  in  connection  with  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980; 
travel  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  as 
amended;  or  to  payments  to  interagency 
motor  pools  where  separately  set  forth  in 
the  budget  schedules.-  Provided  further. 
That  if  appropriations  in  titles  I  and  II  ex- 
pendable for  travel  expenses  exceed  the 
amounts  set  forth  in  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted for  such  appropriations,  the  expendi- 
tures for  travel  may  likewise  exceed  the 
amounts  therefor  set  forth  m  the  estimates 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  amounts  ex- 
pendable for  travel  expenses  exceed  tbe  esti- 
mates therefor. 

Sec.  402.  Appropriations  and  funds  avail- 
able for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Selective  Service  System  shall 
be  available  in  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
purchase  of  uniforms,  or  allowances  there- 
for, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901- 
5902);  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Sec  403.  Funds  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  subject  to 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  or 
section  402  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  shall 
be  available,  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions on  administrative  expenses,  for  legal 
services  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  and  for 
utilizing  and  making  payment  for  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation.  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
Federal    Reserve    banks    or    any    member 


thereof.  Federal  home  loan  banks,  and  any 
insured  bank  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C  1811-1831). 

Sec  404.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remam  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  405.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  expended— 

( 1 )  pursuant  to  a  certification  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  Stales  unless— 

(A)  such  certification  is  accompanied  by. 
or  is  part  of.  a  voucher  or  abstract  which  de- 
scribes the  payee  or  payees  and  the  items  or 
services  for  which  such  expenditure  Is  being 
made,  or 

(B)  the  expenditure  of  funds  pursuant  to 
such  certification,  and  without  such  a 
voucher  or  abstract,  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  law;  and 

(2)  unless  such  expenditure  is  subject  to 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
is  specifically  exempt  by  law  from  such 
audit. 

Sec.  406.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  may 
be  expended  for  the  transportation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  between  his  domicile  and  his  place 
of  employment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  who.  under  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  section  101.  is  exempted 
from  such  limitation. 

Sec.  407.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  payment,  through 
grants  or  contracts,  to  recipients  that  do  not 
share  in  the  cost  of  conducting  research  re- 
sulting from  proposals  not  specifically  solic- 
ited by  the  government:  Provided,  That  the 
extent  of  cost  sharing  by  the  recipient  shall 
reflect  the  mutuality  of  interest  of  the 
grantee  or  contractor  and  the  government 
in  the  research. 

Sec  408.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used,  directly  or  through 
grants,  to  pay  or  to  provide  reimbursement 
for  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  consultant 
(whether  retained  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  a  grantee)  at  more  than  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  maximum  rate  paid  for 
GS-18.  unless  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

Sec  409.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  for  personnel  compen- 
sation and  benefits  shall  be  available  for 
other  object  classifications  set  forth  in  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  for  the  appro- 
priations. 

Sec  410.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of.  or  oth- 
erwise compensate.  non-Federal  parties  in- 
tervening in  regulatory  or  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceedings. Nothing  herein  affects  the  author- 
ity of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2056  et 
seq.). 

Sec  411.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law  or  under  an  existing  Ex- 
ecutive order  issued  pursuant  to  an  existing 
law.  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  any 
appropriation  under  this  Act  for  contracts 
for  any  consulting  service  shall  l>e  limited  to 
contracts  which  are  (1)  a  matter  of  public 
record  and  available  for  public  inspection, 
and  (2)  thereafter  included  in  a  publicly 
available  list  of  all  contracts  entered  into 
within  twenty-four  months  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  list  is  made  available  to  the 
public  and  of  all  contracts  on  which  per- 
formance has  not  been  completed  by  such 
date.  The  list  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  updated  quarterly  and  shall 


include  a  narrative  description  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  under  each  such  contract. 

Sec  412.  Except  a-s  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  no  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended 
by  any  executive  agency,  as  referred  to  in 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  use.  401  el  seq.)  for  a  contract  for 
services  unless  such  executive  agency  <  1 ) 
has  awarded  and  entered  into  such  contract 
in  full  compliance  with  such  Act  and  the 
regulations  promulgated  thereunder  and  (2) 
requires  any  report  prepared  pursuant  to 
such  contract,  including  plans,  evaluations, 
studies,  analyses  and  manuals,  and  any 
report  prepared  by  the  agency  which  is  sub 
stantially  derived  from  or  substantially  in- 
cludes any  report  prepared  pursuant  to  such 
contract,  to  contain  information  concerning 
I  A)  the  contract  pursuant  to  which  the 
report  was  prepared  and  (B)  the  contractor 
who  prepared  the  report  pursuant  to  such 
contract. 

Sec  413.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
implement,  administer,  or  enforce  any  regu- 
lation which  has  been  disapproved  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  disapproval  duly  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  law  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  414.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  406.  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a  per- 
sonal cook,  chauffeur,  or  other  personal 
servants  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec  415.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  procure  passen- 
ger automobiles  as  defined  in  15  U.S.C.  2001 
with  an  EPA  estimated  miles  per  gallon  av- 
erage of  less  than  22  miles  per  gallon. 

Sec.  416.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of 
any  appropriation  made  available  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  by  this 
Act  (except  appropriations  for  "Construc- 
tion grants"  or  "Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund"!  may  be  transferred  to 
any  other  such  appropriation:  Provided, 
TTiat  the  receiving  appropriation  will  not  be 
increased  by  more  than  2  per  centum. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment-Independent Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1986". 

committee  modifications 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
send  to  the  desk  modifications  to  the 
committee  amendments:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  to  H.R.  3038.  as  modi- 
fied, be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  provided  that  no  points  of  order 
are  waived  thereon  and  that  the  meas- 
ure as  amended  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  We  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  procedural  effect  will  be 
on  what  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  has  proposed. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
for  a  moment,  to  discuss  that. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 

call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised there  are  no  objections  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modifications  to  the  committee 
amendments  are  as  follows: 
On      page      2.      line      13.      strike      out 
$802,947,547"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
$872,191,547". 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  out 
$7,468,420,781"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$8,108,355,781". 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  out 
$409,500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$327,600,000". 

On   page   2,   lines   22  and   23,  strike  out 
"$735,295,000"  shall  be  available  as  an  ap- 
propriation  of   funds,   to  remain  available 
until  expended,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1,500,000,000  shall  be". 
On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  out    $471,570,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$428,700,000". 
On      page      4.      line      15.     strike      out 
$150,000,000"   and    insert   in   lieu   thereof 
$100,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  19.  strike  out  "$75.000.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  10,  strike  out 
"$1,260,600,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,240,600,000". 

On  page  8,  line  13,  strike  out  "$50,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000". 
On      page      11.      line      18.      strike      out 
$3,124,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$3!o24,800.000". 

On  page  14.  line  3.  strike  out 
$591,686,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$586,686,000". 

On  page  17.  line  8.  strike  out 
$228,750,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$218,750,000". 

On  page  18.  line  3.  strike  out 
$577,600,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$572,600,000". 

On      page      20,      line      5.      strike      out 
$145,000,000"   and   insert   in   lieu   thereof 
•$120,000,000". 
On      page      27.      line      18.      strike      out 
$2,790,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$2!775.800.000". 
On      oage      28.      line      10.      strike      out 
$3,412,900,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$3!382.900.000". 

On  page  32.  line  6.  strike  out 
$1,363,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$l!358.000.000". 

On  page  33.  line  19.  strike  out 
■$115,100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$113,100,000". 

On  page  34,  line  7.  strike  out  $60,550,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    $50,550,000". 

On  page  36,  line  5,  strike  all  following  the 
figure  down  through  and  including  1986 
on  line  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol 
lowing  "  Provided,  That,  notwith-standing 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724.  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  from  this  appro- 


priation shall  not  exceed  $3,995,862,500  and 
this    appropriation    is    hereby    reduced    by 
$570,837,500  through  a  12.5  per  centum  re- 
duction is  each  quarterly  payment". 
On      page      38,      line      8,      strike      out 
$9,358,694,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$9,062,694,000". 

On  page  18.  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 


PAYMENT  TO  THE  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE 
RESPONSE  TRUST  FUND 

For  payment,  as  repayable  advances  to 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust 
Fund,  as  authorized  by  law.  such  borrowed 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601  et  seq.). 

HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESPONSE  TRUST  FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  in- 
cluding sections  HI  (c)(3).  (c)(5).  and  (e)(4) 
(42  use.  9611).  $1,200,000,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$140,000,000  shall  be  available  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  Funds  appropriated  under 
this  account  may  be  allocated  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  accordance  with  section 
111(a)  of  Public  Law  96-510:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  for  performance  of  specific  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  104(i)  of 
Public  Law  96-510,  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980.  $21,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  on  October  1,  1985,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Trust  Fund,  of  which 
no  less  than  $5,125,000  shall  be  available  for 
toxicological  testing  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  reconunenda- 
tion  provides  a  total  of  $54.8  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  13  other  agencies, 
commissions,  boards,  corporations,  in- 
stitutes, and  offices.  This  is  $4.1  billion 
less  than  the  fiscal  year  1985  level,  and 
almost  $600  million  less  than  the 
House  bill.  The  recommendation,  how- 
ever, is  $4.7  billion  more  than  the 
budget  request. 

The  bulk  of  the  committee  recom- 
mendation is  reflected  in  the  commit- 
tee report  (SR  99-129).  General  high- 
lights of  the  bill  include  the  following: 
In  housing,  our  recommendation 
continues  the  policy  of  100,000  incre- 
mental units— although  a  housing 
moratorium  was  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

More  than  a  freeze  level  is  recom- 
mended for  NASA.  NSF,  EPA,  and 
VA— although  in  each  of  these  agen- 
cies—with the  exception  of  EPA— less 
than  the  budget  request  is  provided. 

In  EPA.  funding  for  both  Super- 
fund-$900  million-and  the  Construc- 
tion Grants  Program— $2i  oiilion- are 


deferred  while  we  await  passage  of  the 
authorizations  for  these  programs. 

The  recommendation  deletes  a 
House  provision  which  would  termi- 
nate the  Revenue  Sharing  I>rogram  at 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  in 
managing  the  1986  HUD-independent 
agencies  appropriation  bill. 

This  is  my  first  opportunity  to 
manage  this  bill.  Over  the  last  9 
months,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  size  and  the  complexity  of  this  leg- 
islation. This  is  the  third  largest  of 
the  13  appropriation  bills.  Only  the 
bills  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Education  are 
larger. 

It  is  also  a  very  complex  bill.  It  in- 
cludes funding  for  housing,  of  course. 
But,  it  also  includes  much,  much  more 
than  housing. 

All  of  our  veterans'  programs  are 
funded  in  this  bill. 

Most  nondefense  science  and  space 
programs  are  funded  in  this  bill. 

It  contains  all  the  funding  for  the 
air,  water,  hazardous  waste,  and  pesti- 
cide programs,  at  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  as  well  as  the  Su- 
perfund  and  waste  water  construction 
grants  programs. 

Critical  economic  development  aid 
and  science  education  programs  are 
funded  in  this  bill. 

It  includes  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Programs  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency. 

In  all,  this  bill  appropriates  $54.8  bil- 
lion in  new  spending  authority  in  the 
19  departments  and  independent  agen- 
cies under  the  bill's  jurisdiction. 

In  my  first  year  as  the  ranking 
member  on  this  subcommittee.  I  have 
had  three  objectives: 

First,  to  produce  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble bill: 

Second,  to  continue  to  meet  national 
needs  that  cannot  be  met  more  suc- 
cessfully by  either  the  private  sector 
or  locrl  or  State  governments. 

And  third,  to  move  forward  in  two 
vital  areas— environmental  protection 
and  scientific  development. 

I  think  in  this  bill,  the  chairman  and 
I  have  succeeded  in  meetings  these 
goals.  This  bill  appropriates  $1.1  bil- 
lion less  than  was  appropriated  in  1985 
for  the  same  programs.  We  have  more 
than  frozen  the  budget  overall. 

A  $54.8  billion  is  a  lot  of  money.  But 
think  of  this.  If  the  1980  level  of 
spending  were  simply  adjusted  for  in- 
flation, we  would  have  appropriated 
$70  billion  in  this  bill.  Compared  to 
the  1980  level,  spending  level  in  this 
bill  has  been  cut  almost  50  percent  in 
real  dollars. 

Second,  this  bill  meets  the  national 
needs  that  cannot  be  met  efficently  by 
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either  the  private  sector  or  State  and 
local  governments.  We  have  provided 
100,000  incremental  housing  units  to 
house  the  poorest  of  our  society.  The 
debt  we  owe  our  veterans  who  have 
served  our  Nation  will  be  repaid. 

Finally,  this  bill  continues  to  move 
us  forward  in  two  criteria  areas— envi- 
ronmental protection  and  scientific  de- 
velopment. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  chemical 
revolution  that  is  creating  environ- 
mental challenges  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  new  programs  and  more  re- 
sources. This  bill  recognizes  these  new 
challenges. 

We  are  also  faced  with  unprecedent- 
ed technological  competition  from 
abroad.  This  bill  addresses  that  com- 
petition by  increasing  support  for  the 
two  science  agencies  by  $261  million 
above  the  1985  level. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  of  na- 
tional programs  and  national  needs.  I 
want  to  assure  my  constituents  that 
this  bill  addresses  their  needs  very  di- 
rectly. 

For  example,  as  the  result  of  a  state- 
wide property  reassessment,  Vermont 
homeowners  are  facing  increased  prop- 
erty taxes.  This  bill  fully  funds  reve- 
nue sharing  to  ensure  that  Vermont 
does  not  lose  the  $12.8  million  in  prop- 
erty tax  relief  it  has  received  in  recent 
years. 

Vermonters  are  also  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment. This  bill  includes  three 
major  environmental  initiatives  criti- 
cal to  Vermont. 

First,  the  committee  increased  the 
State  environmental  protection  grants 
by  $12  million.  These  grants  are  used 
by  States,  such  as  Vermont,  to  enforce 
the  Federal  clean  air,  clean  water,  and 
hazardous  waste  statutes.  If  this  in- 
crease is  accepted  by  the  House.  Ver- 
mont's pollution  control  agencies  will 
receive  about  $60,000  more  than  under 
the  President's  request. 

The  increased  support  for  State 
clean  water  activities  will  be  specially 
important  to  Vermont.  Tight  staffing, 
caused  by  the  Kunin  administrations 
effort  to  reduce  the  State's  deficit,  is 
making  it  difficult  for  the  State  to 
process  clean  water  permits. 

Second,  the  bill  includes  $6.8  million 
to  increase  efforts  to  reduce  hazardous 
air  pollution. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  been  dragging  its  feet  on 
hazardous  air  pollution.  This  year, 
EPA  will  be  deciding  that  eight  haz- 
ardous pollutants  are  so  dangerous 
that  they  must  be  regulated,  but  it  has 
only  asked  for  the  funds  to  write  the 
regulations  to  control  five  of  those 
pollutants.  I  have  asked  for  this  in- 
crease in  its  budget  so  that  the  public 
can  be  sure  that  when  the  Agency  de- 
termines that  a  pollutant  is  hazardous, 
it  will  immediately  move  to  control  it. 

The  bill  also  adds  $2.4  million  so 
that  the  Agency  will  be  able  to  screen 


20  of  the  200  potentially  hazardous  air 
pollutants.  The  Agency  had  asked  for 
the  funds  to  screen  only  eight  of  those 
pollutants.  This  information  will  assist 
air  pollution  agencies  in  New  England, 
which  are  taking  the  initiative  in  de- 
veloping hazardous  air  pollution 
standards. 

The  bill  also  includes  $2  million  to 
survey  radon  pollution  in  homes 
throughout  the  Nation.  Radon  pollu- 
tion has  occurred  in  several  communi- 
ties in  Vermont. 

Third,  the  bill  includes  $50  million 
in  funds  for  local  school  districts  to 
use  to  remove  or  control  asbestos  in 
schools.  Last  year  three  Vermont 
school  districts  received  $268,000  to 
remove  or  control  asbestos.  The  ad- 
ministration request  included  no  funds 
for  this  critical  program. 

Vermonters  are  also  a  critical  part  of 
the  technological  revolution  occurring 
in  our  Nation.  Vermont  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  high  technology 
States.  That  is  why  earlier  this  year.  I 
introduced  the  S.  1394,  the  Technolo- 
gy Extension  and  Education  Act  of 
1985. 

Although  that  legislation  will  not  be 
enacted  this  year,  the  bill  before  us 
today  reflects  the  premises  of  that  leg- 
islation that  we  must  strengthen  sci- 
ence education,  must  rebuild  our  scien- 
tific infrastructure,  and  must  promote 
cooperation  between  private  industry 
and  the  universities. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  its  overall  support 
for  a  freeze,  the  committee  accepted 
the  Agency's  increased  request  for  de- 
veloping new  science  teaching  meth- 
ods, scientific  instrumentation,  and  in- 
dustry-university cooperative  research. 

I  am  glad  that  in  my  first  year  as 
Senior  Democrat  on  the  subcommittee 
responsible  for  the  EPAs  budget,  that 
we  have  been  able  to  move  forward  in 
these  critical  areas. 

Finally,  working  with  the  chairman, 
we  have  included  funding  for  the  final 
design  of  the  Veterans  Center  at  the 
White  River  Junction  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital. 

This   facility   does   important   agent 
orange  research.  But  more  important 
ly.  it  is  a  magnet  for  the  high-quality 
medical  personnel  our  Vermont  veter- 
ans need  and  deserve. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good 
bill  that  meets  critical  national  needs 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 

I  yield  back  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. He  and  I  came  to  the  Senate  to- 
gether in  the  class  of  1974  and  have 
been  good  friends  all  those  years.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  on  this  bill.  It  has  been  difficult. 

I  might  just  explain  a  little  bit  the 
difficulty,  while  we  are  waiting  for  our 
colleague  to  arrive  to  offer  their 
amendments.  The  HUD  and  Independ- 
ent  Agencies   appropriation   bill   over 


the  last  5  years  has  certainly  done  its 
share  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
budget  deficit  problem.  As  outlined  in 
my  opening  statement,  our  bill,  in  1985 
dollars,  is  $54.8  billion  in  new  budget 
authority.  When  I  became  chairman 
in  1981.  the  bill  was  slightly  over  $60 
billion  in  1981  dollars.  I  do  not  know 
whether  other  subcommittees  have 
done  as  well  or  not.  But  considering 
the  fact  that  you  have  had  years  of  in- 
flation—and we  are  not  talking  about 
playing  with  different  year  dollars, 
but  comparing  them  exactly— this  sub- 
committee has  certainly  done  its 
share. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  at  a 
lower  level  in  actual  dollars  in  1985 
than  we  were  back  in  the  late  1970's 
and  1980s,  housing  has  taken  the 
major  brunt  of  this  cut.  and  I  happen 
to  believe  that  that  is  right.  We  had  a 
lot  of  housing  programs,  many  of 
them  that  were  very  inefficient,  were 
not  working  as  they  should. 

Neverthless.  we  arrive  at  a  problem 
on  the  floor  today,  having  cut  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  money  over  the  last  5 
years,  being  told  by  the  Senate  budget 
resolution  that  we  must  cut  more, 
which  we  did  in  committee,  an  addi- 
tional $800  million  in  budget  outlays. 
The  problem  occurs  and  the  contro- 
versy will  be  on  the  floor  today  on  this 
bill  over  those  very  additional  cuts  of 
$800  million  because  they  come  in  very 
sensitive  areas. 

I  told  the  Senate  ^pporopriations 
Committee  when  we  made  those  addi- 
tional cuts  that  I  did  not  like  to  have 
to  recommend  cuts  in  those  areas,  but 
it  was  the  only  way  that  we  could  pos- 
sibly save  $800  million  in  outlays.  The 
HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee has  a  rather  diverse  group 
of  agencies.  You  have  HUD  which  has 
long  spend-out  programs.  We  could  cut 
approximately  $300  million  in  addi- 
tional authorizations  for  housing  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  and  only  save  $9  mil- 
lion or  $10  million  in  outlays  next 
year.  Well,  that  does  not  make  much 
of  a  dent  in  $800  million  of  overage  in 
outlays.  You  can  look  at  many  of  the 
other  programs  that  are  not  fast 
spend-out  items. 

And  I  told  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  our  problem  would  come 
down  to  having  to  cut  veterans'  medi- 
cal care  and  revenue  sharing,  because 
those  were  the  only  two  areas  that  you 
could  get  large  amounts  of  additional 
outlay  savings  for  next  year.  If  you 
put  all  the  rest  of  the  agencies  togeth- 
er and  if  you  gutted  them.  I  mean  lit- 
erally, practically  put  them  out  of  ex- 
istence, you  simply  could  not  come  up 
with  $800  million  of  outlay  savings  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  That  is  exactly  the 
way  it  turned  out  in  the  committee, 
and  the  majority  of  the  savings  in  thai 
$800  million  have  come  in  tho.se  two 
areas.  That  is  where  the  controversy 
will  be  on  this  bill  today. 
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There  will  be  amendments  offered  to 
put  money  back  in  for  veterans'  medi- 
cal care,  a  worthy  purpose.  There  will 
be  an  amendment  offered  to  put  $400 
million  back  into  revenue  sharing.  As  a 
former  mayor  and  former  officer  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities.  I  do  not 
like  to  cut  revenue  sharing.  I  do  not 
think  the  program  should  have  been 
discontinued  at  all.  I  think  it  probably 
is  the  best  program  we  have  for  the 
cities  and  counties  and  local  govern- 
ments of  this  country. 

I  think  the  Senate  faces  a  time  when 
we  have  to  face  the  reality  that  you 
cannot  come  out  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  vote  for  a  budget  reso- 
lution that  specifies  budget  ceilings 
and  says  you  must  not  exceed  these 
totals,  vote  for  that  budget  resolution, 
and  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents 
that  we  have  voted  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  reduced  deficits,  but  then 
when  it  comes  to  voting  for  the  indi- 
vidual appropriations  bills  to  imple- 
ment that  Budget  Act.  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  do  it. 

So  even  though  I  took  no  pleasure  m 
cutting  additional  amounts  of  veter- 
ans' health  care  out  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  additional  money 
out  of  revenue  sharing.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  one  of  those  who  gives  speeches 
at  home  talking  about  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, balanced  budgets,  vote  for 
Gramm-Rudman  and  say.  "Look  what 
a  fiscal  conservative  I  am. "  but  then 
when  it  comes  to  the  appropriations 
bills,  where  the  money  is  spent,  not  be 
willing  to  do  it.  I  did  not  like  that 
amendment  in  committee  at  all.  but  I 
will  sleep  nights  because  this  bill,  as 
presented  today,  complies  with  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Senate. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  comply,  that  individual  Sena- 
tors ought  to  comply  with  their  votes 
on  the  budget  resolution  when  it  ap- 
plies to  the  appropriations  bills  where 
the  money  is  actually  spent. 

So  that  is  where  we  are.  If  Senators 
are  listening  in  their  offices,  or  staff, 
that  is  what  it  is  going  to  boil  down  to. 
This  bill  does  comply  with  the  Senate 
budget  resolution.  But  if  we  add  back 
in  $800  million  in  veterans'  health  care 
and  in  revenue  sharing,  we  face  some- 
thing that  I  think  will  be  the  most  dis- 
tasteful of  all.  Rather  than  going 
through  a  budget  very  carefully,  as 
both  Senator  Leahy's  staff  and  mine 
have  and  the  staff  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  to  make  cuts  in 
every  agency  to  obtain  that  $800  mil- 
lion reduction  in  outlays,  we  will  face 
on  the  floor  an  across-the-board  cut. 
which  is  indiscriminate,  which  does 
not  evaluate  individual  programs  and 
their  worth  and  where  the  hurt  will 
really  come.  I  do  not  like  that.  I  do  not 
like  that  kind  of  action. 

We  have  attempted— maybe  not  with 
a  scalpel,  but  at  least  with  a  butcher 
knife-to  trim  this  budget.  And  if  we 


get  just  an  indiscriminate,  across-the- 
board  cut.  that  may  be  easy  for  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for.  but  it  is  a  meat 
ax  approach,  without  any  consider- 
ation of  the  individual  needs  of  the 
various  agencies  under  this  bill. 

So  I  hope  that,  when  we  finish  this 
bill,  it  will  comply  with  the  budget  res- 
olution, that  we  will  meet  what  the 
Senate  told  us  to  do  and  that  we  will 
not  do  it  with  a  meat  ax.  but  that  we 
will  do  it  with  some  thought  and  con- 
sideration of  how  we  meet  those 
budget  targets. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th^  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  784 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BtBGER]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
784.  On  page  36.  line  5:  strike  all  after  the 
numeral  through  line  11  and  insert  a  period. 
Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent,   the   effect    of    my    amendment 
would  be  to  strike  the  Appropriations 
Committee  proposal  reducing  the  ap- 
propriations for  general  revenue  shar- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1986  by  $570  mil- 
lion. Listening  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  explain  the  difficulty  of 
conforming  both  with  the  budget  re- 
ality and  with  the  budget  resolution,  I 
can    sympathize    with    the    intent    of 
their  proposal.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant issue  facing  our  country  today 
than  getting  control  over  unnecessary 
Federal  spending,  and  more  particular- 
ly reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal  def- 
icit. But  as  well  all  know,  there  are  no 
longer  any  quick  or  easy  solutions  to 
either  of  these  problems.  There  are  no 
shortcuts  left.  We  took  all  of  those  in 
1981-82.  Indeed,  there  really  are  not 
or  should  not  be  any  scapegoats  left 

either. 

Mr.  President,  cutting  general  reve- 
nue sharing  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  not 
the  answer  to  our  problem.  It  is  not 
the  answer  because  once  again  we  are 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  taxpayers  of 
the  State  and  local  level,  to  sacrifice  a 
well-reasoned,  long-term  strategy  for  a 
Federal  tax  system  for  our  inability  to 


deal  adequately  with  the  problems  of     ^ 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  count  on  States 
and  cities  to  do  a  lot  of  things  for  us. 
We  count  on  them  to  provide  for  our- 
selves and  our  children,  and  for  our  el- 
derly. We  count  on  them  to  provide 
safe  drinking  water.  We  count  on 
them  to  ensure  handicapped  access,  to 
administer  jails,  to  fill  our  ootholes. 
and  to  provide  mental  health.  We 
count  on  them  for  a  lot  of  things.  But 
lately  they  have  not  been  able  to 
count  on  us.  The  truth  is  that  this 
proposal  to  eliminate  a  portion  of  the 
general  revenue-sharing  funds  prom- 
ised State  and  local  governments  when 
they  already  have  gone  through  their 
old  decisionmaking  process  this  year 
violates  the  basic  trust  that  we  in  the 
Federal  level  owe  to  local  government. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  send  clear 
signals  to  those  goverrunents  about 
just  what  we  expect  from  them,  and 
how  much  funding  they  can  anticipate 
to  meet  those  expectations.  They  rely 
on  these  signals  to  make  budget  plans 
and  to  determine  outlays. 

In  the  case  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, the  signal  has  already  been  sent. 
The  budget  resolution,  which  was  at 
the  focus  of  every  mayor  and  council 
members'    planning    for    the    coming 
year,  assumed  full  funding  for  general 
revenue  sharing  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
That  was  in  July  of  this  year.  Now  it  is 
October    and    we    are    talking    about 
changing  the  game  plan.  Yet  nearly 
all  of  the  39,000  local  governments  in 
this  country  that  receive  general  reve- 
nue sharing   funds  start   their   fiscal 
years  on  July  1—3  months  earlier  than 
the  first  day  of  the  Federal  calendar. 
They    could    not   wait    to   see    if   we 
changed  our  mind.  And  because  they 
could  not  wait,  they  had  to  take  us  at 
our  word:  They  planned  on  full  fund- 
ing  for   general   revenue  sharing   for 
this  year.  They  all  took  actions,  and 
made  commitments  based  on  the  sig- 
nals that  we  ourselves  sent  to  them. 
Mr.  President,  they  count  on  us.  That 
is  why  proposing  cuts  now  is  unfair.  It 
is  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  game.  They  counted  on  us  and  we 
proposed  to  let  them  down.  We  are 
thus  undermining  the  trust  that  is  the 
foundation  of  the  federal  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
you  or  any  of  my  colleagues,  really, 
that  State  and  local  governments  are 
already  under  substantial  siege  in  this 
country.  In  the  past  5  years  they  have 
taken  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
budget  cuts  aimed  at  reducing  the  def- 
icit—not their  deficit,  our  deficit. 
Since  1981.  Federal  aid  is  down  25  per- 
cent, the  number  of  programs  is  down 
9  percent  in  constant  dollars,  down  15 
percent  as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  down 
21  percent  as  a  proportion  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  down  20  percent  as  a 
proportion  of  State  and  local  spend- 
ing. And  the  attack  is  just  beginning. 
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The  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  which 
we  so  hotly  debated  last  week  would 
eventually  force  States  and  localities 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  further  budget  re- 
ductions. In  a  budget  where  States  and 
localities  account  for  40  percent  of  all 
nondefense  discretionary  spending, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  further 
cuts  will  fall  disporportionately  and 
unfairly. 

In  addition  we  have  before  us  a  tax 
reform  proposal  from  the  administra- 
tion. Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues to  be  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
of  rate  reduction  on  the  Federal 
income  tax  contained  in  that  proposal 
come  at  the  expense  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  those  rea- 
sons, on  both  the  tax  and  budget  sides. 
I  must  oppose  the  cut  proposed  by  our 
colleagues  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  alone.  Senators  Moy- 
NiHAN.  Heinz.  Byrd.  Grassley.  Rocke 

KELLER.        D'AMATO.        NUNN,        SPECTER. 

Raster.  Harkin.  Long.  Zorinsky. 
Simon,  Sasser.  and  Ford  have  already 
joined  in  advancing  opposition  to  any 
reduction  in  GRS  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senators  just  named  be 
listed  as  cosponsors  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me.  or  virtually  impossible,  to 
argue  against  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota on  the  substance  of  his  argu- 
ments. I  must  remind  my  colleagues 
that  as  a  former  mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  an  officer  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  I  was  part  of  a  lobby- 
ing team  many  years  ago  for  the  ini- 
tial enactment  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  The  major  reason  that  I 
sought  that  aid  from  the  cities  at  the 
time  is  not  just  for  the  principle  of 
local  determination.  As  mayor  I  dealt 
with  the  morass  of  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  programs  almost  without 
number  and  with  such  control  from  re- 
gional headquarters  of  HUD  and  HHS 
and  all  the  Federal  agencies  in  Denver 
that  I  really  did  not  feel  I  was  the 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City  but  was  the 
local  ma.iager  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  revenue  sharing  offered  a 
principle  that  was  different  than  we 
would  be  able  to  determine  from  our 
city  councils  and  our  county  commis- 
sions as  to  how  that  money  would  be 
spent  with  all  the  layers  of  bureaucra- 
cy, and  the  wasted  administrative  ex- 
pense. 

I  frankly  was  very  disappointed 
when  this  administration  talked  about 
New  Federalism  and  wanted  to  elimi- 
nate revenue  sharing.  I  offered  a  coun- 
terproposal that  we  not  eliminate  rev- 
enue sharing.  We  eliminate  categorical 
grant-in-aid    programs   for   the   same 


amount  of  money.  Most  of  the  mayors 
and  local  government  officials  of  this 
country  supported  that  concept— a 
willingness  to  take  cuts  in  the  specific 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs,  but 
preserve  the  principle  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. That  was  rejected.  I  think  that  is 
a  mistake.  So  it  may  sound  strange 
that  I  am  here  arguing  for  a  cut  as  an 
original  proponent— not  as  a  member 
of  revenue  sharing— feeling  that  the 
administration  is  wrong  in  proposing 
to  eliminate  it.  and  not  wanting  to 
take  revenue  away  in  this  type  or  a 
program,  but  preferring  to  do  it  in  the 
administrative  bureaucratic  categori- 
cal grant-in  aid  programs,  but  I  am  not 
faced  with  the  luxury  of  being  able  to 
do  that.  I  am  faced  as  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  of  meeting  budget  tar- 
gets and  ceilings  imposed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  So  there 
are  some  votes  in  this  bill  that  I  would 
not  like  to  cast.  This  is  one  that  I 
would  not  like  even  to  have  come 
before  us.  I  do  not  want  revenue  shar- 
ing ended.  But  it  is  going  to  be  ended. 
That  determination  has  been  made. 
We  are  now  talking  about  one-eighth 
of  that  amount  of  money  during  the 
last  year  of  revenue  sharing.  So  it  is  a 
choice  that  I  do  not  like  to  have  to 
make  but  I  must.  I  want  to  reiterate 
what  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  listen  or 
their  staffs  to  listen.  If  this  amend- 
ment passes  to  add  $400  million  back 
in,  for  each  $100  million  of  outlays  we 
add  back  into  this  bill  that  means  ap- 
proximately the  necessity  of  a  1 -per- 
cent across-the-board  cut.  That  is  4 
percent.  So  we  will  face  later  today  a  4 
percent  across-the-board  cut,  indis- 
criminately, without  regard  to  where 
it  comes  from,  to  come  out  of  every 
agency. 

So  we  are  faced  with  some  tough 
choices.  This  is  one  for  me.  It  is  per- 
sonal support  of  a  program  that  I  am 
up  here  advocating  we  take  money  out 
of  because  I  have  no  other  alternative. 
The  damage  done  to  the  rest  of  this 
bill  and  other  agencies  would  be 
money  to  come  out.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  that  what  they 
are  making  a  choice  on  here  is  be- 
tween general  revenue  sharing  and 
funds  coming  out  of  EPA.  out  of  Su- 
perfund.  out  of  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  out  of  Veterans, 
out  of  Arlington  Cemetery,  the  Battle 
Monuments  Commission,  all  sorts  of 
agencies,  some  of  them  with  very,  very 
tiny  budgets.  They  will  all  be  affected. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeat- 
ed, that  we  do  not  do  havoc  to  this  bill 
with  a  giant  meat  ax  because  we  are 
putting  money  back  into  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  concern  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  stated.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  could  not  find  ways. 


even  if  it  meant  removing  some  pro- 
grams that  I  happen  to  like,  to  contin- 
ue revenue  sharing.  I  represent  prob 
ably  the  most  rural  of  all  States.  I 
know  how  important  revenue  sharing 
is  because  it  allows  us.  as  Vermonters. 
to  make  decisions  for  Vermont  com- 
munities. These  decisions  might  not  be 
the  same  as  would  be  made  by  some- 
body in  Washington  who  thinks  the 
definition  of  rural  is  Fairfax  County 
and  do  not  realize  what  rural  needs 
truly  are.  whether  it  is  rural  law  en- 
forcement, rural  housing,  rural  health 
care,  or  anything  else. 

Each  one  of  us.  no  matter  how  we 
may  vote  on  this,  realizes  the  value  of 
having  such  no-strings-attached  funds. 
I  would  suggest  for  the  record.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  probably  going 
to  be  as  difficult  a  vote  for  most  Sena- 
tors as  any  we  are  going  to  have,  and 
whichever  way  one  votes  I  think  there 
is  a  very  clear  feeling  of  support  for 
revenue  sharing  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Many  who  feel  they 
should  vote  against  the  amendments 
do  so  because  of  their  concerns  about 
budget  restrictions.  It  will  be  a  matter 
of  balancing  two  important  values.  In 
my  case.  I  do  feel  that  this  is  probably 
the  most  effective  way.  at  least  in 
small  areas  like  my  own,  of  getting 
money  into  those  programs  that  need 
it. 

Mr.  President,  no  issue  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  Vermont  at 
this  time  than  property  taxes. 
Throughout  Vermont  reappraisals  of 
property  values  have  greatly  increased 
the  property  taxes  of  thousands  of 
Vermonters.  In  every  city  and  town  in 
the  State,  town  meetings,  town  man- 
agers, and  mayors  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet. 

With  the  cutbacks  in  the  Federal 
budget  in  the  recent  years.  Vermont's 
municipalities  have  been  called  on  to 
provide  the  funds  for  social  services 
that  formerly  were  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Indeed,  a  recent 
survey  found  that  increases  for  such 
help  had  increased  by  53  percent  in 
recent  years. 

Overall,  the  largest  use  of  revenue 
sharing  in  Vermont  is  for  local  roads 
and  police  and  firefighting  support. 
Fifty-five  of  Vermont's  cities  and 
towns  use  revenue  sharing  to  fund  25 
percent  or  more  of  their  fire  protec- 
tion capital  expenditures. 

Let  me  just  mention  two  very  differ- 
ent areas  in  Vermont— Addison 
County  and  the  city  of  Burlington. 

Addison  County  is  largely  rural  and 
depends  heavily  on  agriculture.  Cows 
are  still  king  in  Addison  County.  In 
Bristol,  in  Addison  County.  90  percent 
of  revenue  sharing  in  used  for  town 
equipment  and  essential  social  serv- 
ices. In  Cornwall,  the  town  has  been 
using  $6,000  of  its  revenue-sharing 
funds  to  pay  for  a  firetruck.  In  Mid- 
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dlebury.  a  15-cent  increase  in  the  prop- 
erty tax  rate  will  be  inevitable. 

In  Burlington.  Vermont's  largest 
city,  the  situation  is  the  same.  Bur- 
lington's treasurer  has  recently 
warned  that  the  city  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  major  financial  crisis  due  to  cuts  in 
revenue  sharing.  If  revenue  sharing  is 
abolished,  property  taxes  will  have  to 
be  raised  by  15  percent  or  40  city 
workers  will  be  laid  off  and  many  serv- 
ices will  be  eliminated. 

I  am  told  that  many  States  have  a 
surplus,  and  these  States  will  be  able 
to  make  up  the  difference.  That  is 
clearly  not  the  case  in  Vermont.  The 
present  Governor  is  struggling  to 
retire  an  inherited  multimillion  dollar 
deficit. 

I  would  like  to  end  my  remarks  with 
a  quote  from  a  report  that  was  recent- 
ly released  by  the  Governor  on  the 
effect  of  the  elimination  of  revenue 
sharing  on  the  State. 
The  report  states: 

Even  more  importantly,  loss  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds  will  hurt  most  those  Vermont 
communities  that  are  least  able  to  raise 
their  own  taxes  because  of  low  incomes  or 
low  tax  capacities.  Most  of  these  communi- 
ties will  be  simply  unable  to  appreciably 
raise  property  taxes.  Instead,  the  most 
likely  scenario  is  that  they  will  entirely  cut 
less  critical  services  like  ambulance  services, 
home  health  care,  and  the  like,  and  make 
substantial  cuts  in  essential  services  like 
roads,  fire  protection,  police  and  sanitation. 
In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  amendment  restoring 
funds  for  the  Revenue-Sharing  Pro- 
gram. We  must  not  reduce  this  critical 
program. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  be  brief  in  my  response.  I 
am  obviously  grateful  to  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  their  comments  on  behalf 
of  general  revenue  sharing,  in  particu- 
lar, the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  clearly  set  the  parameters  for 
this  discussion  by  indicating  that  some 
time  ago  he  took  the  leadership,  focus- 
ing everyone's  attention  on  the  value 
of  general  revenue  sharing  to  State 
and  local  governments  as  compared  to 
the  categorical  grant  programs. 

Categorical  grant  programs  deliver 
money  to  State  and  local  governments; 
but  this  form  of  Federal  aid  brings 
problems  with  it. 

First,  these  programs  deliver  an  in- 
creasingly smaller  amount  of  money, 
but  less  money  never  seems  to  be  ac- 
companied by  any  fewer  mandates, 
strings,  other  obligations  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  governments  as  they 
deliver  a  particular  service.  The  money 
dwindles.  The  mandates  stay.  This,  in 
turn,  raises  continuously  the  cost  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  con- 
form with  Federal  mandates.  That  is 
one  part  of  the  problem.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  knows,  the  second 
part  of  the  problem  is  that,  compared 
to  categorical  grants.  GRS  is  a  much 
more  efficient  way  of  getting  money  to 


communities.  Under  GRS  we  count  on 
them  to  know  where  to  spend  the 
money.  We  do  not  dictate  the  paper- 
work process  and  all  the  other  things 
that  go  with  it  for  doing  that  eats  up 
15  to  20  cents  on  every  dollar  of  aid  we 
send. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  a  good 
program.  It  is  an  efficient  program.  If 
you  care  about  each  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars, delivering  close  to  a  dollars 
worth  of  service  GRS  is  your  program. 
The  one  part  of  this  appropriations 
bill  that  gets  99  cents  on  every  tax 
dollar— and  the  only  one— is  general 
revenue  sharing.  Why  do  we  cut  back 
on  the  most  efficient  tax  dollar? 
Simply  because  it  is  spread  over  39,000 
jurisdictions  in  this  country,  some  of 
whom  do  not  need  the  money.  That  is 
the  whole  reason  we  are  getting  rid  of 
general  revenue  sharing,  because  there 
are  some  of  those  communities  who  in 
the  past  have  not  needed  the  money. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  all  up 
against  here  is  the  fact  that  as  we  bail 
out  on  our  fiscal  responsibility,  that 
responsibility  falls  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
point  that  when  you  do  that,  you  do  it 
unevenly.  You  may  find  a  Beverly 
Hills  or  some  other  rich  community  in 
each  of  our  States  that  does  not  need 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  to  supplement  their  local 
property  taxes.  But.  let's  put  the  prob- 
lem in  perspective.  I  suggest  that  you 
come  with  me  or  I  come  with  you  to 
your  local  communities  outside  some 
of  your  rich  suburban  metropolitan 
areas  and  we  can  watch  those  commu- 
nities die.  Go  to  Bill  Proxmires  Wis- 
consin and  watch  those  little  towns, 
the  ones  that  are  not  sustained  by  the 
dairy  subsidies;  Watch  them  die. 

Watch  the  $3,000  an  acre  farm  land 
go  quickly  down  to  $500  an  acre. 
Watch  the  assessed  valuation  of  those 
school  districts  drop  by  75  percent. 
Then  watch  those  taxes  go  up  while 
we  sit  here  saying  we  do  not  have  the 
money  and  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  meet  our  commitment  to 
those  people. 

I  would  say  that  if  our  choice  is 
taking  Arlington  Cemetery  against 
saving  a  dying  township  or  a  dying 
school  district.  I  will  take  the  dying 
township  or  the  dying  school  district 
any  day.  I  would  fight  to  save  an  extra 
teacher  in  a  school  district  or  a  janitor 
in  city  hall,  or  whatever  the  case  may 
be,  over  a  couple  more  lots  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

If  those  are  the  choices  with  which 
we  are  provided  in  this  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, then  General  Revenue  Sharing 
is  the  place  we  ought  to  invest  our 
dollar. 

If  the  alternative  to  my  amendment 
is  a  4-percent  cut  across  the  board, 
then  I  would  suggest  we  consider  it. 
After  all.  we  are  going  to  be  here  for 
the  next  5  years  doing  that  sort  of 


thing  anyway.  We  may  as  well  start 
today.  It  is  the  whole  notion  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  It  is  the  whole 
notion  of  the  freezes  we  have  already 
been  through.  Do  not  bother  debating 
the  merits  of  general  revenue  sharing 
or  any  of  the  tough  things  that  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  has  to 
do.  Let  us  just  go  through  the  whole 
bill  and  take  4  percent  out.  After  all 
we  are  going  to  be  doing  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  if  we  continue  our 
commitment  to  Gramm-Rudman. 

Why  not  start  now?  Four  percent  is 
a  lot  better  than  10  percent  or  20  per- 
cent. Let  us  start  right  now.  Approve 
my  amendment,  put  99.5  cents  of 
every  tax  dollar  directly  into  service 
delivery.  Then  we  will  go  4  percent 
across  the  board. 

The  budget  resolution  contemplated 
a  10-percent  across-the-board  adminis- 
trative cost  saving  in  these  appropria- 
tions. It  contemplated  a  4-percent  pro- 
gram-wide work  force  reduction.  It 
contemplated  some  trimming  of 
NASA,  EPA  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

All  of  those  things  were  accepted  by 
the  committee. 

Maybe  the  alternative  of  a  4-percent 
cut  across  the  board,  just  nick  every- 
body a  little  bit,  is  an  appropriate  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  I  suggest  that 
when  we  all  come  dowTi  here  at  11 
o'clock  or  so  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, that  is  a  more  appropriate  solu- 
tion than  telling  the  cities,  counties, 
townships,  many  of  whom  are  dying  in 
this  country,  that  we  are  going  back 
on  our  commitment. 

I  repeat,  finally,  that  general  reve- 
nue sharing  is  fully  funded  in  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  This 
amendment  is  a  most  appropriate  way 
to  put  into  effect  all  of  the  votes  that 
we  all  took  on  that  resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Durenberger 
amendment.  First.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Garn  and  Senator  Leahy,  cer- 
tainly come  to  this  opposition  with  the 
strongest  credibility.  These  are  men 
who  enthusiastically  support  revenue 
sharing. 

I  do  not  know  anybody  who  has 
worked  harder  tor  revenue  sharing 
than  Senator  Garn.  He  was  a  fine 
mayor,  he  understands  how  important 
it  is  to  the  cities  and  to  the  counties. 
Yet  he  is  willing  to  stand  up  to  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Senator  Duren- 
berger to  restore  the  cut-I  might  say 
a  very  slight  cut— that  we  made  in  rev- 
enue sharing  as  a  way  of  getting  at 
spending  in  this  bill  now. 

I  oppose  this  effort  by  Senator 
Durenberger  to  strike  the  amendment 
and  to  restore  the  money  for  revenue 
sharing.  The  committee  amendment 
would  cut  general  revenue  sharing 
programs  $570  million.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is  all.  of  course— not  all,  but 
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almost  all  of  it  is— outlay  savings  in 

1986.  It  does  that  by  cutting  each  of 
the  four  quarterly  revenue  sharing 
payments  by  12.5  percent— get  that 
figure,  Mr.  President,  12.5  percent:  we 
are  not  cutting  it  by  50  percent  or  cut- 
ting it  out  entirely— achieving  $428 
million  in  outlay  savings  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  eminent 
good  sense  to  endorse  the  committee's 
approach  if  we  are  serious  about  com- 
pletely eliminating  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Program  in  1987,  as  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  agreed  to  do  in  ap- 
proving this  year's  budget  resolution. 

We  pledged  to  do  that  in  the  budget 
bill.  We  said  we  are  going  to  eliminate 
revenue  sharing  next  year.  If  we  really 
mean  it,  we  ought  to  cut  it  one-eighth 
of  that,  or  12.5  percent,  this  year. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  agreed 
to  that. 

I  could  make  all  the  arguments 
against  revenue  sharing  that  we  have 
heard  year  after  year  after  year— that 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  reve- 
nue to  share;  that  the  funds  meet  no 
specific  need  but  can  be  used  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever;  that  it  is  bad 
policy  to  separate  the  taxing  and 
spending  authority  by  raising  the 
funds  at  the  Federal  level  and  then 
turning  them  over  to  virtually  every 
community  in  the  United  States  with 
no  strings  attached. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  argument  I 
do  want  a  minute  on,  because  the  one 
kind  of  discipline  over  spending  we 
have  in  this  country  that  is  effective  is 
that  the  taxpayers  feel  it.  They  pro- 
test it.  In  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, we  take  it  away.  You  go  up  to  a 
mayor  or  a  county  board  chairman 
and  ask  him  why  he  is  spending  the 
money,  he  says,  "Oh,  don't  worry 
about  that,  that  is  not  your  money, 
that  is  the  Federal  Government's 
money."  I  think  that  separation  is  a 
big  mistake. 

You  can  make  the  argument  that  it 
discriminates  against  poorer  States.  It 
does.  But  it  seems  to  me  Congress  has 
decided  to  go  against  those  arguments 
by  ending  the  program  in  fiscal  1987. 

A  reasonable  man  might  ask: 

If  we  accept  these  arguments,  why  aren't 
we  eliminating  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1986?  Why  are  we  waiting  until  fiscal  year 
1987?  After  all.  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  tells  us  that  we  will  be  facing  a  1986 
budget  deficit  of  S17S  billion. 

I  understand  the  latest  figures  make 
that  about  $185  billion— "even  if  all 
the  assumptions  made  in  the  budget 
resolution  come  to  pass.  We  should 
take  whatever  steps  we  can  to  cut  that 
deficit." 

I  suppose  there  are  two  answers  to 
that  question.  The  first  answer  is  that 
the  authorization  does  not  expire  until 

1987.  But  that  is  purely  a  technical  ob- 
jection. If  we  are  truly  serious  about 
cutting  the  deficit  we  can  not  be 
bound  by  that  kind  of  hair  splitting 


logic.  The  second  answer  is  that  we 
should  not  spring  this  .surprise  on  lo- 
calities without  giving  them  a  chance 
to  make  up  the  deficit  created  by  the 
termination  of  the  program.  But  if 
this  is  a  serious  argument,  then  why 
not  motivate  communities  to  begin 
searching  for  alternative  funding 
sources  now  by  deleting  12'/s  percent 
of  each  quarter's  payment  as  the  com- 
mittee has  proposed?  This  would  give 
communities  a  1-year  transition  period 
in  which  to  find  other  funding  sources 
at  the  State  and  local  level  and  would 
not  leave  them  with  the  false  hope 
that  we  might  change  our  minds  about 
killing  the  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
next  year. 

I  might  quickly  point  out,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  said,  over 
30.000  local  governments  receive  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds,  but  they 
are  a  small  part  of  total  local  expendi- 
ture. It  is  not  as  if  we  are  cutting  the 
heart  out  of  revenues  available  to 
these  local  communities.  It  is  a  cut  of 
2.5  percent.  We  are  cutting  only  one- 
eighth  of  that.  So  we  are  cutting  far. 
far  less  than  1  percent  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  general  revenue  sharing  is 
becoming  less  important  as  a  source  of 
local  government  funding.  It  has 
dropped  in  half  since  1973  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  local  tax  revenues. 

Third,  other  Federal  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  have  expanded. 
In  1973.  general  revenue  sharing  was 
15.8  percent  of  all  Federal  grants,  but 
by  1984.  it  had  dropped  to  4.7  percent. 

Fourth,  local  governments  in  the  ag- 
gregate have  gone  from  deficit  to  sur- 
plus while  the  Federal  Government  is 
moving  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Since  1972,  the  local  government 
sector  has  run  a  modest  surplus  except 
for  1975.  In  1^73,  local  governments 
had  a  surplus  equal  to  2.6  percent  of 
local  revenues  while  the  Federal  defi- 
cit was  over  30  percent  of  Federal  rev- 
enues. 

Finally,  general  revenue  sharing  is 
the  only  domestic  program  which  the 
House  agreed  to  eliminate.  They  even 
proposed  a  25-percent  cut  in  1986.  How 
can  the  Senate  chide  the  House  if  we 
turn  around  and  restore  the  only  pro- 
gram they  have  cut? 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  this 
year,  about  20  States  cut  taxes,  with 
the  largest  reductions  coming  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota. 

1  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  could  not  resist  responding  to 
that.  If  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
will  go  back  2  or  3  years,  he  will  find 
that  all  of  those  same  States,  practi- 
cally all  the  States  in  the  country, 
were  raising  their  taxes.  They  were 
doing  that  because  we  were  in  an  eco- 
nomic downturn.  Then  in  1983  we 
worked  our  way  into  an  economic 
uptrun.  I  am  proud  to  say  I  participat- 
ed   in    a    billion-dollar    reduction    by 


electing  Republicans  in  my  State  as 
well.  But  now  all  of  the  signs  in  my 
State  are  that  we  are  up  against  a  rev- 
enue shortfall.  The  cause  is  a  bad 
economy  plaguing  my  State.  Minneso- 
ta is  not  alone.  We  must  add  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and.  even  more  so,  other 
States  in  the  Midwest.  So  I  think  the 
argument  that  States  have  been  run- 
ning surpluses  is  not  an  argument  ap- 
plicable to  this  particular  amendment. 
It  is  a  reality  of  the  1983-84  econom- 
ics, but  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the  reali- 
ty of  1985-86  and  beyond. 

I  remind  my  colleague  also  that  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
has  not  sent  a  portion  of  its  funds  to 
State  governments  since  calendar  year 
1980.  All  of  the  money  goes  to  local 
government.  If  my  State  is  to  be  used 
as  an  example,  let  me  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in 
its  efforts  to  reduce  statewide  taxes, 
has  reduced  its  aid  to  local  govern- 
ment. So.  again.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
is  an  appropriate  argument  against 
continuation  to  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  GRS  was  promised  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  in 
mind  that  if  they  want  to  spend  the 
few  dollars  that  we  have  available  to 
us  in  this  deficit-ridden  budget  of  ours 
efficiently,  then  it  is  appropriate  to 
support  general  revenue  sharing  at 
the  expense,  if  you  will,  of  the 
UDAGs  and  the  CDBG's  and  all  the 
other  categorical  grant  programs  that 
do  not  cover  39.000  local  governments 
in  this  country,  that  are  not  necessari- 
ly needs-based  categorical  programs, 
and  that  do  not  get  99.5  cents  on  the 
dollar  to  each  of  the  recipient  units  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  state  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  one  or  two  of 
my  colleagues  wanted  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  amendment  before  I  move  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  joined  my  colleague.  Senator 
DURENBERGER,  In  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  to  restore  the  funding 
levels  for  general  revenue  sharing  be- 
cause I  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  program  to  local  communities 
across  the  entire  Nation. 

I  have  tried  to  get  an  across-the- 
board  freeze  passed  by  this  Congress 
for  the  past  few  years.  Had  we  passed 
the  freeze,  we  would  have  a  balanced 
budget  by  now  and  would  not  be  strug- 
gling to  find  ways  to  meet  the  goals  of 
the  budget  resolution  and  having  to 
cut  a  program  that  assured  our  local 
communities  would  be  there  at  the 
higher  level. 

The  budget  process  this  year  has 
made  it  hard  for  our  local  communi- 
ties to  set  their  priorities  and  use  the 
money  we  return  to  them  in  an  effec- 
tive way.  Through  proper  planning 
local  officials  can  better  serve  the 
people  who  elected  them.  If  we  keep 
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playing  games  and  changing  the  rules 
on  them  every  2  to  3  weeks  they  will 
never  be  able  to  plan  properly. 

How  can  we  sit  here  and  let  this 
happen  to  our  local  governments? 
First  we  said  we  would  cut  them  by  a 
certain  amount,  then  we  asked  them  if 
they  would  accept  a  split  year's  fund- 
ing—half this  year  and  then  half  next 
year.  Obviously,  they  preferred  for 
planning  purposes  all  the  funds  this 
year. 

In  Iowa  the  proposed  committee 
amendment  would  mean  a  $7.1  million 
cut  from  what  we  had  originally 
agreed  upon  for  the  budget.  I  know 
when  the  issue  came  up  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, we  too  agreed  on  the  larger 
number. 

Last  March  my  communities  and 
counties  had  to  certify  to  the  State 
their  budget  that  would  go  into  effect 
on  July  1.  They  have  already  been  in 
their  budget  cycle  for  over  3  months 
and  now  we  are  saying  to  them,  we 
were  wrong,  we  are  going  to  go  back 
and  cut  revenue  sharing  by  12 '/2  per- 
cent from  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
That's  an  almost  impossible  situation 
to  put  our  local  officials  in. 

I  would  hope  that  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors would  join  us  in  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
general  revenue  sharing  and  I  support 
it  at  the  authorized  funding  level  of 
$4.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Authorization  legislation  enacted  in 
1983  entitled  local  governments  of  this 
country  to  full  funding  from  the  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  program  of  $4.6 
billion  per  year  through  fiscal  year 
1986.  A  reduction  at  the  11th  hour— 
and  coming  after  local  governments 
have  already  set  their  budgets  for 
fiscal  year  1986— violates  the  pledge 
made  to  them  by  Congress  that  they 
could  count  on  this  money  for  their 
basic  needs. 

Further,  the  joint  budget  resolution, 
passed  earlier  this  year,  called  for  full 
funding  for  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing program  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  it  is  unconscion- 
able to  act  now  to  cut  this  program  on 
which  so  many  local  governments  rely 
for  basic  services  and  for  which  there 
is  no  alternative  source  of  funding. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
revenue-sharing  funds  have  been  typi- 
cally used  for  public  facilities,  such  as 
water  and  sewer  systems,  courthouse 
and  municipal  office  building  con- 
struction, nursing  home  construction, 
construction  of  low-  to  moderate- 
income  family  housing,  and  public 
service  employment. 

Revenue  sharing  has  enjoyed  bipar- 
tisan support  throughout  its  existence. 
It  was  proposed  originally  by  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  enacted  by  a 
Democratic  Congress.  President 
Reagan  has,  in  the  past,  given  his  full 
support  to  the  program.  It  is  the  only 
program  that  provides  Federal  assist- 


ance to  virtually  every  local  govern- 
ment in  the  Nation.  It  has  worked  and 
it  has  worked  well.  I  believe  it  deserves 
to  be  retained  at  full  funding  for  its 
final  year  of  authorization  and  I  call 
on  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  to 
assure  that  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  voting  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  reliable  partner  in 
the  job  of  governing  our  Nation. 
During  deliberation  of  the  budget,  as- 
surances were  continually  made  that 
general  revenue  sharing  would  be  fully 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  pro- 
gram would  then  end  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  Our  amendment  simply  fulfills 
the  commitment  we  in  Congress  made 
to  provide  this  funding. 

Local  governments  must  make  their 
budgeting  decisions  before  Congress 
approves  its  appropriations  bills.  Now. 
because  Congress  is  slow  about  doing 
its  duty,  we  have  placed  the  local  gov- 
ernments in  a  bind.  After  assuring 
them  that  funds  would  be  available, 
this  appropriations  bill  calls  for  a  12.5- 
percent  reduction  in  general  revenue 
sharing.  This  is  a  bad  faith  cut.  and  I 
cannot  support  it. 

I  am  first  in  line  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  our  appropriations  bills 
within  the  budget,  but  this  is  not  the 
question  here.  If  this  bill  is  overbud- 
get.  we  can  generate  the  needed  sav- 
ings with  an  across-the-board  cut.  This 
amendment  is  about  the  credibility  of 
Congress  in  its  dealings  with  local  gov- 
ernments. Unexpected  cuts  such  as 
these  should  be  shared  more  equally 
across  the  programs  in  this  bill.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment so  that  the  burden  of  the  budget 
cuts  is  shared  fairly. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  restoration  of 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  which  were  cut  by 
12.5  percent  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

My  support  for  this  action  is  based 
on  two  factors:  First,  my  long  and  con- 
sistent record  of  support  for  revenue 
sharing,  and  second,  my  conviction 
that  we  made  a  commitment  to  local 
governments  regarding  the  amount  of 
revenue  sharing  that  would  be  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1986  when  we 
passed  the  budget  resolution  months 
ago.  I  believe  that  we  must  honor  that 
commitment. 

Beyond  my  overall  support  for  the 
program.  I  strongly  disagree  with  the 
committee's  recent  actions  which 
would  immediately  cut  fiscal  year  1986 
revenue  sharing  by  12.5  percent.  The 
general  revenue-sharing  program  is 
not  a  budget  buster.  With  the  annual 
appropriation  frozen  at  $4.6  billion  for 
the  last  several  years,  revenue  sharing 
has  not  contributed  to  increases  in  the 
deficit  during  those  years,  and  it  is. 
therefore,  inappropriate  to  single  the 
program  out  for  drastic  and  immediate 
cuts. 


1  believe  that  the  greater  issue  in 
this  instance,  however,  is  the  commit- 
ment we  made  to  local  governments  in 
the  budget  resolution.  Cities  and  coun- 
ties have  already  included  revenue- 
sharing  funds  in  their  fiscal  year  1986 
budgets,  after  having  received  assur- 
ances that  they  would  receive  100  per- 
cent funding  this  year.  Few.  if  any. 
local  governments  are  in  a  financial 
position  to  bear  the  loss  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds  without  affecting  provi- 
sion of  services.  Certainly  no  commu- 
nities in  Iowa  are;  the  fiscal  year 
began  on  July  1.  These  local  govern- 
ments are  already  into  the  second 
quarter  of  their  budgets— and  we  are 
talking  about  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
under  them  without  any  notice.  Fur- 
thermore, the  State  has  just  ordered 
across-the-board  cuts  in  local  govern- 
ment appropriations.  There  will  be  no 
dollars  replaced  from  that  source. 

We  owe  it  to  our  local  governments 
to  send  clear  signals  regarding  what 
services  we  expect  them  to  perform 
and  what  funding  we  will  provide  to 
enable  them  to  meet  these  expecta- 
tions. To  break  our  commitment  to 
full  funding  of  revenue  sharing  for 
fiscal  year  1986  is  bad  policy. 

Iowa's  need  for  revenue  sharing  is 
heightened  by  the  constitutional  con- 
straints placed  on  its  cities.  Iowa  cities 
are  limited  to  property  tax  as  the  only 
major  source  of  revenue  for  general 
fund  operations.  Cities,  by  State  law. 
are  denied  access  to  other  tax  forms 
such  as  sales  and  income  which  other 
levels  of  government  utilize. 

This  situation  is  compounded  by  the 
Iowa  statutory  limit  on  the  amount  of 
property  tax  that  can  be  levied  for 
general  fund  operations  in  a  city— 
$8.37  per  $1,000  assessed  value.  These 
limits  have  forced  many  cities  to  levy 
their  maximum  just  to  maintain  cur- 
rent operations,  much  less  look  to  cap- 
ital planning  and  new  construction. 
Today  close  to  40  percent  of  Iowa's 
cities  are  imposing  their  maximum  tax 
levies. 

The  critical  state  of  Iowa's  economy 
further  worsens  the  cities'  and  coun- 
ties' situation.  Many  of  these  local 
governments  are  dependent  on  farm- 
ing and  agriculture  and  are  facing  the 
consequences  of  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  property  and  the  accompanying  de- 
crease in  revenue  that  will  be  pro- 
duced from  their  tax  levies.  They  are 
also  faced  with  substantial  nonpay- 
ment of  property  taxes  by  the  belea- 
guered farmers  in  my  State  who 
simply  cant  afford  to  pay  their  taxes. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  resto- 
ration of  full  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  restore  the  12.5-percent  reduction 
in  general  revenue  sharing  made  b> 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  voted 
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against  this  reduction  when  it  was  of- 
fered in  committee. 

Revenue  sharing  is  scheduled  to  end 
in  fiscal  year  1987.  but  local  govern- 
ments in  New  Jersey  and  throughout 
the  Nation  have  been  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  revenue  sharing  will 
be  fully  funded  for  fiscal  vear  1986. 
Local  governments  are  counting  on 
this  assistance  to  pay  for  basic  services 
such  as  police  and  fire  protection.  New 
Jersey  communities,  which  received 
$146.2  million  in  revenue  sharing  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  would  lose  some  $20 
million  if  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  faced  massive  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  assistance  since  1981. 
In  the  bill  before  us.  we  include  fur- 
ther cuts  in  community  development 
block  grants,  urban  development 
action  grants,  housing  assistance  and 
other  programs.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  making  these  reductions,  the  ad- 
ministration is  working  for  a  tax  bill 
which  will  make  it  infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult for  local  governments  to  raise 
the  revenue  to  make  up  for  these  cuts. 
For  local  governments,  the  reduction 
in  revenue  sharing  now  contained  in 
H.R.  3038  means  one  of  two  things: 
They  can  either  raise  local  taxes,  re- 
gressive property  taxes,  to  pay  for 
services  or  they  can  cut  those  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  revenue 
sharing.  This  program  recognizes  the 
fundamental  role  played  by  local  gov- 
ernments in  our  Nations  economy. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  passed 
legislation,  pursuant  to  reconciliation 
instructions,  to  end  revenue  sharing  at 
'he  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Whatever 
the  future  might  hold,  local  govern- 
ments are  well  into  their  operations 
for  this  fiscal  year  and  they  are  count- 
ing on  these  funds,  because  we  told 
them  to  count  on  these  funds  for  this 
year.  I  believe  that  fully  funding  reve- 
nue sharing  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  disruption  in  local  gov- 
ernment finances. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  vote  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenbercer]  to  restore  $570 
million  to  fund  fully  general  revenue 
sharing  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

In  fairness  to  our  cities,  counties, 
and  school  districts,  it  is  time  to  send 
an  unambiguous  signal  that  the  $200 
billion  Federal  deficits  brought  on  by 
President  Reagan's  misguided  fiscal 
policies  requires  a  further  reduction  in 
Federal  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  spending  priorities  in  the  Feder- 
al budget  must  be  reserved  for  funds 
for  programs  which  directly  address 
permanent  and  temporary  imbalances 
in  the  federal  system  brought  on  by 
local  economic  downturns,  natural  dis- 


asters, and  concentrations  of  persist- 
ent poverty. 

I've  supported  revenue  sharing  over 
the  years,  but  revenue  sharing,  in  my 
judgment,  does  not  meet  the  test  of  a 
budgetary  priority  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  face  5  years  of  ever  deeper  cuts 
in  Federal  spending  and  eventually  in- 
creased taxes.  The  choices  will  not  be 
easy  nor  pleasant.  Todays  vote  is  an- 
other in  what  will  be  a  long  line  of 
tough  actions  to  reduce  the  deficits  to 
manageable  limits. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
citizens  depend  on  our  States  and 
cities  for  a  lot  of  things  that  general 
revenue  sharing  provides  for.  General 
revenue  sharing  is  one  of  the  least 
cumbersome  programs  the  Federal 
Government  operates.  It  does 
strengthen  our  local  governments  and 
maximize  their  flexibility  to  respond 
to  a  variety  of  needs  including  many 
capital  improvements.  It  is  an  efficient 
use  of  tax  dollars. 

But  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
huge  deficit  and  there  is  no  general 
revenue  to  share.  Congress  must  cut 
programs  to  bring  down  the  deficit. 
But  I  believe  that  the  complete  cutoff 
of  Federal  aid  to  needy  and  deserving 
cities  would  lack  both  compassion  and 
good  Government  policy. 

I  would  prefer  an  alternative  to  reve- 
nue sharing  as  it  now  exists.  I  think 
we  should  develop  a  program  similar 
to  GRS,  but  one  that  identifies  and  as- 
sists depressed  communities.  It  might 
be  along  the  lines  of  the  criteria  for 
enterprise  zones,  and  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  needy  communities  rather 
than  being  a  blanket  distribution  to  all 
cities,  some  of  which  already  have  sur- 
plus funds. 

Revenue  sharing  is  not  fairly  shared. 
Every  local  jurisdiction,  including  the 
most  wealthy,  receives  revenue  shar- 
ing funds.  The  program  is  poorly  man- 
aged in  that  sense,  because  it  favors 
our  larger  cities  which  already  receive 
a  disproportionate  amount  from  other 
Federal  programs. 

I  am  working  on  developing  an  alter- 
native program,  but  in  the  Interim  I 
support  the  compromise  in  the  budget 
resolution.  The  funds  had  been  prom- 
ised to  local  governments,  which  had 
been  given  a  clear  signal  that  GRS 
would  be  fully  funded  and  worked  out 
their  budgets  accordingly.  For  that 
reason.  I  support  Senator  Duren- 
berger's  amendment. 

Other  programs  than  revenue  shar- 
ing with  much  less  efficiency  are  being 
cut.  We  must  identify  and  cut  those 
programs. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  strongly  support  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER's  amendment  to  restore  funds 
for  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram. 

Simply  put,  this  amendment  would 
restore  revenue  sharing  funds  to  the 


level  upon  which  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  agreed  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. That  resolution  stated  that  rev- 
enue sharing  would  be  funded  next 
year  at  the  level  currently  provided. 

That  was  the  agreement. 

Revenue  sharing  is  the  only  program 
we  have  that  helps  nearly  every  city, 
town,  and  county  throughout  the 
country. 

The  President's  budget  proposed  to 
eliminate  it. 

We  debated  the  issue  all  summer 
long,  as  mayors  and  county  commis- 
sioners watched  on  the  sidelines.  I  be- 
lieve they  were  prepared  to  bite  the 
bullet  with  some  cuts,  and  they  may 
have  been  surprised  when  we  decided 
to  fund  the  program  in  full.  But 
mostly  they  were  relieved  to  have  the 
issue  settled  at  last  so  they  could  get 
down  to  the  task  of  writing  their  own 
budgets. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  they  did. 

They  planned  their  budgets  under 
the  assumption  that  revenue  sharing 
would  be  funded  in  full  next  year. 

These  communities  simply  do  not 
have  the  option  of  raising  local  taxes 
at  this  late  date.  The  only  alternative 
that  they  have  is  to  cut  their  educa- 
tion budgets,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, libraries  and  every  other  service 
that  municipalities  must,  by  necessity, 
provide  for  their  residents. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  prevent  last-minute  chaos  in 
cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country.  I 
believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  these 
communities.  In  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DuRENBERGER]  and  I  hope  it  is  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

The  pending  amendment  restores 
$570  million  to  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  for  fiscal  year  1986 
that  was  cut  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  reduction,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  was  made  after  the  bill 
was  originally  reported,  and  after  al- 
lowance was  made  for  full  funding  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  resolution, 
amounts  to  a  12'/j-percent  cut.  This 
cut  was  approved  after  many  local  gov- 
ernments relied  on  the  program  being 
continued  through  fiscal  year  1986. 
Unless  the  pending  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, counties  and  cities  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  will  lose  over  $5  million  in 
this  fiscal  year.  This  action,  at  this 
late  date,  could  cause  serious  budget- 
ing problems  for  local  officials. 

Mr.  President,  since  its  inception 
revenue  sharing  has  been  an  excellent 
program.  It  operates  without  some 
huge  Washington  bureaucracy.  In 
fact,  a  local  government  is  only  re- 
quired to  complete  two  simple  forms 
to  receive  money  under  the  program. 
As  such,  it  provides  counties  and  cities 
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around  our  country  with  the  flexibil- 
ity to  provide  a  variety  of  services  to 
their  citizens.  This  money  is  used  for 
capital  improvements,  public  safety 
services,  nutrition  for  the  elderly,  and 
a  variety  of  health  care  services, 
among  other  things. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
gram works.  It  gives  local  officials 
flexibility.  We  made  a  commitment  in 
the  budget  resolution  and  local  gov- 
ernments relied  on  it.  For  all  of  these 
reasons.  I  support  the  amendment, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  David 
DURENBERGER  of  Minnesota,  to  restore 
funds  for  the  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Program. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  approved  an 
amendment  to  the  HUD-independent 
agencies  appropriations  bill  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  cutting  reve- 
nue sharing  in  fiscal  year  1986  by  12.5 
percent.  This  means  that  $570  million 
would  be  slashed  from  this  important 
program  which  returns  Federal 
moneys  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  no  strings  attached. 

I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  local 
and  county  officials  from  my  home 
State  of  Alabama  concerning  a  poten- 
tial loss  of  general  revenue  sharing 
funds.  These  city  and  county  officials 
are  as  concerned  as  I  am  that  this  cut 
in  revenue  sharing  by  the  committee 
comes  at  a  time  when  local  officials 
have  already  made  cuts  in  programs  in 
order  to  reduce  government  spending 
at  the  local  level. 

These  proposed  cuts  are  being  pre- 
sented to  us  despite  the  fact  that  the 
joint  budget  resolution,  which  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  the  Congress 
calls  for  full  funding  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  in  fiscal  year  1986  at 
$4.6  billion.  If  we  adopt  these  cuts  we 
would  be  doing  a  great  disservice  to 
the  basic  trust  that  we  in  Congress 
owe  to  our  local  government  officials. 
The  Revenue  Sharing  Program  was 
begun  in  1972  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
long-range  plan  to  return  government 
corj^fol  to  the  people  through  their 
local,  city,  and  county  governments. 
Thi  thought  at  that  time  was  that 
Government  bureaucracies  in  Wash- 
irieton  had  loo  much  to  say  over  how  a 
locW,  government  should  spend  its  tax 
dollars.  That  was  a  valid  argument 
then— and  it  still  is  today. 

Revenue  sharing  has  been  a  success 
story  from  the  start.  Revenue  sharing 
has  the  lowest  administrative  costs  of 
any  Federal  assistance  program.  Its 
funds  are  distributed  to  city  and 
county  governments  on  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable basis. 

While  control  over  how  revenue 
sharing  funds  are  spent  rests  entirely 
with  various  city  and  county  govern- 
ments-as  it  should-I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  at  this 


time  to  appraise  and  commeni  on  how 
these  funds  have  been  spent  over  the 
years. 

Let  me  assure  each  Member  of  this 
augu.st  body,  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
and.  most  importantly,  the  American 
people,  that  revenue  sharing  funds 
have  not  been  wasted.  Revenue  shar- 
ing has  been  used  to  pay  for  basic  es- 
sential needs  of  the  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation. 

A  full  15  percent  of  all  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  go  to  pay  for  police  protec 
tion.  With  crime  rising  at  a  frighten- 
ing and  alarming  rate,  I  dare  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  go  to  his  or 
her  hometown  and  try  to  convince  his 
or  her  neighbors,  families,  and  friends 
that  police  protection  is  not  an  essen- 
tial service.  Other  essential  ser\'ices 
which  are  paid  for  with  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  include  fire  protection, 
health  care,  highways,  and  housing 
for  the  elderly,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
make  drastic  reductions  in  revenue 
sharing  funds.  While  many  of  the 
budget  cuts  Congress  has  made  in 
recent  years  have  been  necessary  to 
reduce  Government  spending  and  en- 
courage economic  recovery,  these  cuts 
have,  in  many  instances,  left  local  gov- 
ernments holding  the  bag. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  our  city  and  country 
governments.  If  we  endorse  the  com- 
mittee proposal  to  slash  12.5  percent 
from  revenue  sharing,  we  will  be 
taking  an  action  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  breaking  a  covenant  with  the 
American  people. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  vote  for  the  Durenberger  amend- 
ment, which  would  restore  full  fund- 
ing to  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
[GRS]  Program  as  provided  for  in  the 
budget  resolution.  The  Senate  appro- 
priations Committee  voted  to  cut  the 
program  by  12.5  percent,  or  $570  mil- 
lion, in  fiscal  year  1986.  Such  cuts  are 
unfair  and  unwise.  This  money  needs 
to  be  restored. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee action  was  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  House  and  Senate  budget  agree- 
ment, which  provided  for  full  funding 
of  GRS  in  fiscal  year  1986  at  $4.6  bil- 
lion. Moreover,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  advised  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  revenue  sharing  was 
fully  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
budget  resolution  and  therefore  was  in 
compliance  with  budget  instructions. 
Therefore,  the  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram should  not  be  the  target  of 
major  reductions  in  order  to  make  up 
for  other  programs  in  HUD  appropria- 
tions which  are  over  the  budget  as- 
sumptions. 

To  cut  revenue  sharing  at  this  time 
would  hit  most  government  entities  at 
a  time  when  they  are  well  into  their 
budget    year    and    after    the    Federal 


fiscal  year  has  begun.  Indeed,  the  allo- 
cations for  fiscal  year  1986  have  been 
made.  As  a  result  these  cities  and 
counties  enacted  their  own  budgets 
and  local  lax  rates  in  good-faith  reli- 
ance on  the  allocations  and  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution.  Revers- 
ing the  budget  process  to  make  up  for 
these  crucial  dollars  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult and  most  unfair. 

A  cut  in  revenue  sharing  would  dis- 
proportionately impact  those  local 
governments  with  the  greatest  need.  It 
would  penalize  most  those  that  receive 
higher  revenue  sharing  payments  per 
capita  rather  than  those  that  have 
benefited  from  the  economic  recovery. 
This  would  harm  local  govenunents  in 
all  Slates. 

In  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  local 
governments  could  expect  to  lose  ap- 
proximately $2  million  if  the  cuts  are 
enacted.  This  would  make  it  necessary 
for  many  local  entities  to  request  addi- 
tional funds  from  the  State  legislature 
to  meet  their  budget  needs  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  I'm  not  sure  the  legislature 
can  provide  the  needed  shortfall.  As  a 
result,  needed  services  provided  by  rev- 
enue sharing  moneys  would  be  elimi- 
nated. These  services  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  needs,  from  law  enforcement 
to  sanitation.  Without  these  funds 
such  services  would  be  eliminated, 
causing  hardships  and  disruptions  in 
the  middle  of  budget  cycles. 

I  support  efforts  to  lower  the  budget 
deficit,  and  I  think  we  must  adhere  to 
the  agreement  worked  out  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget.  To  support  cuts  in 
revenue  sharing  at  this  lime  would  un- 
dermine the  budget  process;  it  would 
be  unfair  to  our  cities,  counties,  and 
States;  and  it  would  be  harmful  to  the 
people  who  rely  on  these  services.  For 
these  reasons,  I  favor  maintaining  the 
level  of  funding  set  forth  in  the 
budget  resolution  and  will  reject  any 
attempt  to  single  out  revenue  sharing 
for  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
unable  to  vote  before  11  o'clock  in  any 
event.  We  are  under  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  or  at  least  our  col- 
leagues were  assured  there  would  be 
no  vote  before  11. 

So  I  would  hope  that  those  who  wish 
to  speak  would  be  here  in  the  interim 
so  that  we  could  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  FYesident,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  the  Chair  advises,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  off  the  quorum.  He 
may  object. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
object? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  President. 
I  understand  that  his  amendment  is 
now  pending.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  laid  aside  temporarily.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  call  for  regular  order 
would  bring  it  back  and  supersede  any 
other  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  it  be  set  aside  temporarily  so 
that  I  can  call  up  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  terms  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  suggested,  that  I 
might  have  the  right  to  call  for  regu- 
lar order— and  it  is  my  intention  to  try 
to  bring  my  amendment  to  a  vote  as 
close  to  11  o'clock  as  possible,  since  I 
understand  the  Senate  has  some  other 
business  to  conduct,  not  here  but  else- 
where, at  about  that  time— with  that 
reservation,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator's  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  temporari- 
ly laid  aside.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  substantial  amendment.  It 
will  make  a  reduction  in  obligational 
authority  of  nearly  $7.2  billion— $7,194 
billion  to  be  exact.  I  think  it  makes  a 
reduction  in  exactly  the  place  we 
should  make  it,  that  is,  in  obligational 
authority  which  would  be  spread  over 
a  number  of  years.  About  $2  billion  of 
that  reduction  will  be  over  the  next  5 
years.  A  very  modest  amount,  some- 
thing like  $134  million,  will  be  cut  in 
1986,  but  it  will  be  increased  very  rap- 
idly in  the  next  5  years  up  until  1991 
when  we  pledge  to  try  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  easy  way 
to  cut  the  billions  out  of  the  budget 
that  we  must  cut  to  bring  our  outra- 
geous $200  billion  deficits  under  con- 
trol. We  have  to  cut  good  programs.  In 
fact,  every  dollar  of  the  nearly  $1  tril- 
lion the  Congress  will  appropriate  for 
1986  not  only  has  political  muscle 
behind  it,  but  in  almost  all  cases  has 
solid   merit.    If   we   are   truly   serious 


about  bringing  the  budget  under  con- 
trol we  have  to  make  reductions  in 
this  spending.  We  especially  must 
make  reductions  in  the  big.  expensive 
projects  that  cost  hundreds  of  millions 
and  over  the  years  many  billions  of 
dollars.  Here  is  why  we  must  reduce 
the  public  housing  program.  Here  is  a 
colossal  expenditure  that  resists  party 
or  ideology.  Like  old  man  river,  it  just 
keeps  rolling  along.  And  like  a  snow- 
ball rolling  down  an  endless  hill  it 
grows  bigger  and  bigger  until  it  be- 
comes a  landslide.  And  what  a  land- 
slide: Since  the  early  1970's  the  hous- 
ing assistance  rolls  have  grown  by  an 
average  of  200,000  each  and  every 
year,  through  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  Think  of  it.  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  now  pays  rent  subsidies 
for  nearly  4  million  households.  That 
is  not  4  million  people.  It  is  4  million 
households.  How  many  people?  The 
number  approaches  about  15  million. 

Has  the  conservative  Reagan  admin- 
istration with  a  solid  reputation  for 
challenging  domestic  programs  slowed 
it  down?  Mr.  President,  under  this  ad- 
ministraiton  the  program  has  ex- 
ploded. HUD  will  spend  over  $10  bil- 
lion for  housing  aid  this  year.  And  get 
this:  Spending  on  public  housing  in 
this,  the  fifth  year  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, will  be  almost  double  the 
amount  the  Department  was  author- 
ized to  spend  in  the  last  full  Carter 
year.  Spending  has  doubled,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  that  is  in  real  terms,  not 
nominal  terms.  Real  terms.  What  is 
going  on  here?  Can  we  account  for  this 
by  inflation?  No.  indeed.  In  the  past  5 
years  inflation  has  been  about  30  per- 
cent. Housing  aid,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  increased  almost  100  percent.  In 
nominal  terms,  the  Federal  deficit  has 
almost  tripled  since  1980.  Even  if  we 
allow  fully  for  inflation,  the  deficit 
has  exploded  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent. So  we  have  real  reason— in  fact, 
the  best  reason— to  cut  spending  on 
housing:  We  can  no  longer  afford  it.  If 
the  Congress  cannot  cut  this  runaway 
public  housing  expenditure  under  the 
threat  of  the  worst  fiscal  crisis  in  our 
history,  we  will  never  cut  it  And  if  we 
cannot  halt  this  snowballing  public 
housing  expansion  that  bowls  over  the 
resolution  of  every  administration, 
conservative  Republican  as  well  as  lib- 
eral Democrat,  to  hold  down  spending, 
we  are  not  going  to  bring  our  outra- 
geous fiscal  policy  under  control  with- 
out a  massive  tax  increase. 

So  what  do  I  propose  to  do  about  it? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  78S 

(Purpose:    To    implement    the    administra- 
tion's   proposed    moratorium    on    assisted 
housing  with  savings  of  $7,194,420,781  In 
budget  authority) 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask    for    its   immediate   consideration. 

Senator  Armstrong  is  sponsoring  the 

amendment  with  me. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Prox- 
mireI.  for  himself  and  Mr  Armstrong,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  785. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  9  on  page  2.  delete  all 
through  line  7  on  page  6,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions, not  otherwise  provided  for.  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  US  C. 
1437c).  and  heretofore  approved  In  appro- 
priations Acts.  Is  Increased  by  $356,445,540: 
Provided,  That  the  budget  authority  obli- 
gated under  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  be  increased  above  amounts 
heretofore  provided  In  appropriation  Acts 
by  $499,000,000;  Protnded  further.  That  any 
balances  of  authorities  made  available  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which  are  or 
become  available  for  obligation  In  fiscal 
>ear  1986  shall  be  added  to  and  merged  with 
the  authority  approved  herein,  and  such 
merged  amounts  shall  be  made  subject  only 
to  terms  and  conditions  of  law  applicable  to 
authorizations  becoming  available  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  bal- 
ances of  authority  made  available  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  which  are  avail- 
able for  obligation  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
$175,000,000  shall  be  available  as  an  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  modernization  of  exist- 
ing public  housing  projects  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  14371):  Provid- 
ed further.  That  none  of  the  merged 
amounts  available  for  obligation  in  1986 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
213(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1439):  Provided  further.  That  all 
amounts  of  budget  authority  (Including  con- 
tract authority)  equal  to  the  amounts  of 
such  budget  authority  which  are  recaptured 
shall  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment 
simply  strikes  the  $7  billion-plus  to  be 
authorized  for  appropriations  for 
public  housing  for  1986  from  the  bill. 
This  would  save  outlays  in  public 
housing  of  more  than  $2  billion,  as  I 
say.  in  the  next  5  years  and  over  $5 
billion  during  the  next  decade.  In  the 
amendment  I  am  offering.  I  propose  to 
simply  strike  the  $7  billion  to  be  au- 
thorized for  appropriations  for  public 
housing  for  1986  from  the  bill.  This 
would  save  outlays  for  public  housing 
of  more  than  $2  billion  in  the  next  5 
years  and  over  $5  billion  during  the 
next  decade.  In  fiscal  year  1986,  the 
savings  in  outlays  would  be  a  modest 
$135  million.  But  then  the  savings 
speed  up  impressively.  Our  amend- 
ment would  save  outlays  of  $394  mil- 
lion in  1987,  and  then  $483  million  in 
1988,   $514   million  in   1989,  and  $555 


million  in   1990.  After  1990,   it  would 
save  another  $5.3  billion. 

So  what  good  does  it  do  if  the 
amendment  only  curtails  the  $7.3  bil- 
lion gradually  over  a  number  of  years? 
The  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  that  this 
is  not  a  1-year  fiscal  crisis  we  face.  As 
the  Senate's  action  on  the  debt  limit 
bill  proves,  this  is  a  crisis  that  will  last 
for  many  years.  We  need  to  cut  spend- 
ing now  that  will  ease  the  immense, 
snowballing  burden  of  paying  interest 
on  the  massive  debt  we  will  otherwise 
accumulate  over  the  next  5  or  10 
years.  My  amendment  would  simply 
cancel  this  year's  expansion  of  public 
housing. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  what 
this  would  do  to  housing,  because  I 
think  many  Members  may  be  interest- 
ed in  the  amendment  because  it  does 
cut  spending;  but  they  say.  "After  all. 
housing  is  very  important."  It  is.  Let 
me  point  out  how  moderate  this 
amendment  would  be  in  its  effect. 

Would  it  curtail  the  addition  of  units 
receiving  HUD  assistance?  No.  it  would 
not.  Even  if  we  pass  this  amendment, 
there  will  be  180.000  additional  units— 
60.000  new  and  at  least  120.000  exist- 
ing—added in  the  months  ahead  under 
commitments  already  made. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  There  will  be 
180,000  additional  units  added  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  And  that  is  not 
all.  How  about  families  that  need  as- 
sistance right  now  but  do  not  receive 
it?  The  answer:  Just  normal  turnover 
in  assisted  housing  will  result  in  about 
1  million  assisted  units  being  opened 
during  the  next  3  years.  And,  Mr. 
President,  this  would  be  simply  for  the 
families  not  now  being  helped. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
will  not  disturb  existing  commitments 
to  provide  additional  units  of  assisted 
housing.  It  will  not  diminish  the 
number  of  assisted  units  that  become 
available  each  year  through  normal 
turnover.  But  it  will  save  more  than  $7 
billion.  Sure,  it  is  painful.  Yes,  indeed, 
all  of  us  would  like  to  provide  more 
housing.  But  housing  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  most  expensive  programs  of 
our  Federal  Government.  It  is  roaring 
out  of  control.  Spending  on  the  pro- 
gram has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  5 
years.  It  will  continue  to  rise  by  leaps 
and  bounds  if  we  do  not  find  the  cour- 
age to  blow  the  whistle.  For  any  Sena- 
tor who  means  business  about  bringing 
the  deficit  under  control,  this  is  what 
we  have  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  knows  that  our  problem  in  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  does  not  begin  and  end 
with  the  outlays  in  the  current  year. 
In  fact,  the  big  problem  in  cutting 
Federal  spending  will  come  in  fiscal 
1987,  fiscal  1988.  fiscal  1989.  fiscal 
1990,  and  fiscal  1991.  When  those 
years  come,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
reduce  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
budget,  because  previous  years  will 
have    extended    through    obligational 


authority  mandated  spending.  This 
amendment  goes  to  the  heart  of  this 
problem.  It  will  cut  outlays  only  mod- 
estly this  year.  But  this  amendment 
will  cut  more  than  $2  billion  in  the 
next  5  years  and  $7  billion  as  time 
goes  on. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
seek  recognition  so  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

amendment  no.  786 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funds  for  the  Veterar»s' 
Administration  medical  care  account) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  with 
respect  to  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  care. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
be  temporarily  set  aside  in  order  to 
consider  this  amendment,  which  has 
been  worked  out  and  will  be  accepted, 
and  then  that  we  immediately  return 
to  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent,  reserving  the   right   to  object— 
and  I  shall  not  object— I  assume  that 
we  will  add  the  same  condition  under 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  came  to  the  floor,  and 
that  is  that  my  amendment  would  be 
set  aside  subject  to  the  right  to  offer 
regular  order. 
Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi],  for  himself.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Thdr- 
MOND,   Mr.   DeConcini.   Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  •jdnor.  Mr. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Bincaman.  Mr.  Nickles.  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins,    proposes    an    amendment    num- 
bered 786: 
On      page      38.      line      8.      strike      out 
$9,062,694,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$9,228,694,000". 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  offer,  with  Senator 
Cranston,  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3038.  the  HUD-independent  agencies 
appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  In  view  of 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  my 
friend  from  Utah,  my  amendment 
would  restore  $166  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $144  million  in  outlays 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal care  account  above  the  levels  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Utah.  Senator  Garn.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  simple 


and  straightforward.  It  would  restore 
sufficient  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  to 
bring  the  appropriations  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  [VA]  into  compli- 
ance with  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  adoption  of  my  amendment 
would  achieve  equity  not  only  for  our 
Nation's  veterans,  but  also  in  terms  of 
the  budget  resolution  for  function  700 
which  the  Senate  adopted  on  August  1 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  after  much  anguish 
earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  agreed  on  levels  of  spending  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  As  part  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  was  required  to  find  reconcilia- 
tion outlay  savings  of  $1.15  billion  over 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1988.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs fully  complied  with  the  reconcili- 
ation instructiorvs  and  has  reported 
back  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
authorizing  legislation  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  achieve  $1.3  billion  in 
outlay  savings  between  fiscal  year  1986 
and  fiscal  year  1988. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  America's 
veterans  were  asked  to  contribute  to 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  challenge  has  been 
met  through  the  budget  resolution 
and  the  reconciliation  process,  withoi^t 
reducing  VA  employment  levels  and 
without  eliminating  any  benefits  or 
services  to  veterans.  We  should  not 
now  ask  our  Nation's  veterans  to 
endure  funding  reductions  below  the 
levels  established  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, as  we  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1986  appropriations  bill  for  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3038,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  August  28,  1985.  exceeded  the  levels 
established  by  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  by  approximate- 
ly $800  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Consequently,  the  Appropriations 
Conrmiittee  decided  to  reconsider  the 
entire  bill  to  bring  it  into  compliance 
with  the  budget  resolution  outlay 
levels. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
accomplished  this  task.  However,  in 
doing  so.  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended an  amendment  which  would 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  1986  VA  appro- 
priations by  $296  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $257.5  million  in  outlays. 
The  reductions  were  all  assumed  to 
come  from  the  VA  medical  care  ac- 
count. 

While  I  appreciate  and  support  the 
efforts  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Garn.  the  chairman  of  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  to  bring  the 
overall  HUD  appropriations  bill  into 
compliance  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  cannot  accept  the  dispropor- 
tionate reduction  in  the  VA  appropria- 
tion level  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
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According  to  the  Budget  Committee.  I  believe  that  my  amendment  is  fair  ment.  our  amendment  would  provide 
the  reduction  proposed  in  the  amend-  and  truly  equitable.  I  urge  each  of  my  for  VA  medical  care  account  appro 
ment  to  be  offered  by  my  colleague,  colleagues  to  join  Senator  Cranston,  priations  of  $140  million  below  the 
Senator  Garn.  would  reduce  the  VA  myself,  and  the  other  cosponsors.  Sen-  amount  passed  by  the  House  and  $130 
appropriations  outlay  level  by  $144  ators  Thurmond.  DeConcini.  Mitch-  million  below  the  amount  originally 
million  more  than  is  necessary  to  ell.  Rockefeller.  Denton.  Abdnor.  recommended  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
comply  with  the  budget  resolution,  and  Byrd  in  adopting  this  amend-  priations  Committee  on  July  30. 
The  amendment  offered  by  Senator  ment.  Your  vote  in  support  of  my  The  $130  million  reduction  we  are 
Cranston  and  myself  would  restore  amendment  would  be  a  positive  vote  proposing  from  the  reported  bill  is 
this  $144  million  in  fiscal  year  1986  for  our  Nations  veterans  and  a  vole  to  about  45  percent  of  the  reduction  now 
outlays.  After  conferring  with  the  keep  the  VA  appropriations  level  for  proposed  by  the  Appropriations  Corn- 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Congres-  fiscal  year  1986  consistent  with  the  mittee  and  represents,  in  our  judg 
sional  Budget  Office,  Senator  Cran-  budget  resolution.  ment,  the  maximum  amount  by  which 
ston  and  I  have  determined  that  res-  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  ^j^jg  account  can  be  cut  without  impos- 
toration  of  $166  million  in  fiscal  year  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  jj,g  ^.^^  j^  services  to  eligible  veterans 
1986  budget  authority  is  necessary  to  Record,  as  follows:  ^^  j^  yp^  health-care  staffing, 
achieve  our  $144  million  target  outlay  Proposed  reductions  from  VA  medical  care  y^^p  reduced  funding  level  now  being 
level  for  the  VA  medical  care  account.  account  appropriations  m  HR.  3038  as  re-  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
This  is  based  on  assumptions  used  in  PorUd^o  conform  with  function  700  levels  Committee  would  result  in  sharp  cut- 
the  budget  resolution.  Budget  Com-  backs  in  VA  programs.  According  to 
mittee     scorekeeping     methods,     and  ,    p^^^^^,  employee  health  benefits    '  '""'  information  provided  to  us  in  writing 

spendout    rates    for    the    VA    medical        (reduced  cost  of  Federal  share) $16  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  D;- 

care  account.  2.  Appropriations  Committee  add-on  rector,    the    Appropriations    Commit- 

Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  is  for    advanced    technology    equip-  tee's   proposed   cuts   would    force   the 

adopted,  the  net  impact  would  result       ment 20  y^.  in  order  to  maintain  an  appropri- 

in  a  VA  medical  care  appropriation  3.  Community  nursing  home  care  ^^^  balance  between  personnel  dollars 
budget  authority  level  which  is  $130  (reduced  per  diem:  no  census  re-  ^^^  support  dollars,  to  make  a  person- 
million  and  a  corresponding  outlay  4  ^^n^ij^iion  of  n^ai'year"  19M^^  nel  cutback  of  at  least  1.893  full-time 
level  which  is  $113.5  million  less  than  rescission  (public  affairs,  printing,  employee          equivalents-FTEE's-in 

the  level  originally  reported  in  H.R.        and  consultancies) 3  fiscal  year  1986.  This  would  result  in 

3038.                                                                     5.  Telephone  ImprovemenU 20  reductions  of  16.000  episodes  of  hospi- 

My  amendment  is  supported  by  cer-  6  Maintenance  and  repair  of  faclli-  ^g^j  (.^re  and   72.500  outpatient   visits 

tain  underlying  assumptions  for  the  ties           „;;;r;/„„:;;;i;„:v,;  .;.„rt>          ^^  for  veteran-patients.  Also,  according  to 

VA  medical  care  account  which  I  ask  ^  Nr'j;,^°"^;||f„';°"  ^"^"^  '"  """^'-         19  the   Chief   Medical   Director's  Office. 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in     ^  unspecified  saving's ""'"""Z         30  the  Appropriations  Committee's  pro- 

the  Record  at  the  appropriate  point.  I                                                              posed  reduction  would  also  force  an 

realize  that  these  assumptions  would  Total,  appropriations  reduction  130  $82.5  million  cut— almost  50  percent  of 
not  be  binding  on  the  Appropriations  corresponding  outlay  reduction  114  ^^e  $170  million  provided  in  the  total 
Committee.  However,  as  the  chairman  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  for.  this  purpose-in  equipment 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  amendment  that  the  able  chairman  of  which  is  scheduled  to  be  purchased  in 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Sena-  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  fiscal  year  1986  to  activate  facilities  in 
tor  Cranston  and  I  feel  strongly  that  Murkowski  and  I— together  with  Sen-  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  There  are 
these  reduction  assumptions  which  ator  Thurmond.  Senator  DeConcini.  95  su^h  projects  in  33  States, 
generate  $130  million  budget  author-  Senator  Mitchell.  Senator  Rockefel-  Alternatively,  if  the  VA  were  to 
ity  savings  are  realistic,  and  they  can  ler.  Senator  Denton.  Senator  Abdnor.  decide  not  to  delay  these  activation-re- 
be  implemented  with  minimal  impact  Senator  Byrd.  Senator  Bingaman.  Sen-  lated  purchases,  it  would  have  to 
upon  the  Veterans'  Administration  ator  Nickles,  and  Senator  Hawkins  reduce  its  health-care  staff  by  an  addi- 
and  all  veteran  beneficiaries.  are  proposing  is  necessary  to  restore  to  Sional   2  080  PTEE's  and   its  patient- 

In  conclusion,  the  adoption  of  this  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical  ^^^^  workload  by  an  additional  17  700 

amendment    would   simply    place   the  care  account  the  level  of  funding  nee-  episodes  of   hospital   care  and   79  650 

fiscal  year  1986  Veterans'  Administra-  essary  to  maintain  the  VA's  current  outpatient  visits 

tion  appropriations  at  the  level  man-  capability  to  provide  quality  care  to  That  would  be  a  total  staffing  reduc- 

dated  in  the  first  concurrent  resolu-  the  Nation's  sick  and  disabled  veter-  ^^^^  ^^  ^           ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^^^ 

tion  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  ans.                            ^     ■        ,                „,  than  33.100  episodes  of  hospital  care 

Senator  Cranston  and  I  have  not  at-  I    want    to    emphasize    to    my    col-  ...h  is9  nnn  mitnat  lent  visits 

tempted  to  find  savings  in  other  por-  leagues  that  we  are  not  proposing  full  j  ,,rori^lv^eiect  ekher  of  these  al- 

tions  of  the  HUD-independent  agen-  restoration  of  the  funding  level  origi-  lernalHef  Thirboth  invoWe  sub^^^^ 

cies  appropriations  bill  to  offset  the  nally  proposed  by  the  Appropriations  [■Il'^^'^^t^Sl^^^^^ 

funds  we  would  restore  to  the  VA.  We  Committee  in  the  bill  as  reported-al-  '^j  ^Jj"^^'"^  041  ^tfA    orilina  iv 

explored   that  option,   but  concluded  though  I  would  note  that  that  was  es-  '"f  .'f^^'~^^:' ,?  „  r.^\r„1;„c7  f^V  V i.^L  1 

that  to  do  so  would  unfairly  encroach  sentially  the  same  amount  as  was  pro-  l^'^^^\f.V^,^''y^^,:^''r^l^Z°^^ 

upon  the  jurisdiction  of  other  commit-  posed   by    the    House   Appropriations  V^ar   1985    n  Public  |^*  f^-f  !•  V'^^ 

tees  Committee     and     approved     by     the  regular     HUD-Independent     Agencies 

Mr    President,  the  VFW  and  DAV.  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  fully  appropriations  measure  for  fiscal  year 

major    service    organizations    support  justified  in  both  of  the  committees' re-  1985.    Congress    recently    reconfirmed 

this  amendment  and  have  expressed  ports.   Rather,  based  on   information  this  193,941  staffing  level  in  the  Sup- 

their    willingness    to    share     in     the  that  has  come  to  light  since  the  Ap-  plemental     Appropriations     Act      for 

burden  of  deficit  reduction  as  long  as  propriations  Committee's  original  rec-  fiscal    year    1985,    Public    Law    99-88. 

that  burden  is  shared  equitably.  Veter-  ommendations  for  the  VA  were  adopt-  That   staffing    level    was   also   estab- 

ans  have  already  made  a  substantial  ed  over  2'/2  months  ago  and  based  on  lished    for    fiscal    year    1986    by    the 

contribution  to  meaningful  deficit  re-  the  need  to  restrain  Federal  spending  House  Appropriations  Committee,  by 

duction  this  year  by  their  support  and  to    the    maximum    extent    consistent  the    House    of    Representatives    as    a 

the  adoption  of  a  fair  means  test  and  with  the  most  fundamental  and  impor-  whole,  and  by  the  Senate  Appropria 

third  party  reimbursement.  tant    responsibilities    of    our   Govern-  tions  Committee  in  its  report  on  the 
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fiscal  year  1986  appropriations  meas- 
ure as  originally  reported. 

This  unbroken  string  of  commit- 
ments lo  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
employment  level  in  VA  health-care 
facilities  is  extremely  important  in 
order  to  provide  for  stable  employ- 
ment levels  in  VA  facilities  and  to  fa- 
cilitate planning  for  the  optimal  types 
and  amounts  of  services  that  can  be 
provided  through  a  health-care  work 
force  of  that  size. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  its  leader- 
ship. Senators  Garn  and  Leahy,  for 
their  actions  in  bringing  about  the 
fiscal  year  1985  supplemental  action  I 
just  described.  As  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  that  measure,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  put  out 
instructions  to  its  facilities  to  achieve 
personnel  levels  consistent  with  the 
193.941  FTEE's.  In  fiscal  year  1986, 
under  the  continuing  resolution. 
DM&S  has  told  its  medical  centers  to 
maintain  those  staffing  target  levels. 
Hence,  193,941  is  where  VA  medical- 
care  staffing  is  today— if  not  actually 
somewhat  higher. 

The  personnel  reductions  that  I 
have  outlined  would  thus  be  very  real 
ones  and  very  unfortunate  ones.  They 
would  impose  instability  on  a  situation 
just  becoming  stabilized  and  be  very 
counterproductive  to  good  health-care 
management  and  quality  of  care. 

In  addition  to  these  sound,  strong 
programmatic  reasons  for  voting  to 
maintain  the  VA  health-care  staffing 
level  at  193.941  FTEE,  I  believe  it  is 
also  important  for  the  Senate  to  draw 
the  line  and  to  take  a  stand  for  main- 
taining the  commitment  Congress  has 
made— and  just  reconfirmed— to  those 
who  have  kept  our  Nation  free  and 
strong  and  to  reject  the  idea  that  we 
should  now  pull  the  plug  on  the  VA 
health-care  system  and  allow  its 
strength,  quality,  and  vitality  to  begin 
draining  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been,  for  all  of 
my  I6V2  years  in  the  Senate,  either  the 
chairman— for  12  years— or  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  the  last  4'/2— 
of  the  subcommittee  or  full  committee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  VA  health- 
care system.  In  1970,  we  had  a  big  vet- 
erans vote  in  the  Senate  to  add  $125 
million  for  VA  health  care.  It  carried 
overwhelmingly  and  was  the  beginning 
of  a  decade-long  effort  to  equip  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
first  quality,  modern  medical  care  to 
veterans,  especially  those  veterans  re- 
turning from  the  Vietnam  war  for 
whom  in  1970  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration was  woefully  unprepared.  Over 
the  last  15  years,  we  have  added  66,000 
health-care  workers  to  the  VA 
system— the  vast  bulk  of  that  increase 
occurring  in  the  1970's. 

Now.  with  eligible  veterans'  need  for 
VA  care  growing,  we  are  at  the  point 
at  which  we  are  dangerously  close  to 


reversing  the  progress  we  made  over 
the  past  15  years. 

Let  us  not  make  this  vote  a  signal  of 
the  erosion  of  the  congressional  com- 
mitment to  veterans— a  signal  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  David 
Stockman's  legacy  to  shrink  the  VA 
system. 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  BASIS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
appropriations  COMMITTEE  POR  THE  CUTS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond briefly  to  the  basis  for  the  $296 
million  reduction  presented  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  at  its  markup 
on  October  3  when  it  reconsidered  the 
medical  care  level  it  had  originally  rec- 
ommended in  H.R.  3038.  The  specifics 
to  which  I  will  respond  are  from  a  list 
entitled  "Possible  VA  Reductions  in 
Medical  Care,"  which  was  set  forth  in 
a  document  distributed  at  the  Appro- 
priation Committee's  October  3  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  proposed  re- 
duction was  premised  on  directing  the 
VA  "to  maintain  average  salaries  in 
medical  care  account  at  fiscal  year 
1985  level  throughout  fiscal  year 
1986."  This  action  was  estimated  to 
justify  a  $150  million  cut  in  the  appro- 
priation. The  apparent  basis  for  this 
recommendation  and  estimated  sav- 
ings is  that  the  average  salary  level  in 
the  medical  care  account  for  fiscal 
year  1985  turned  out  lower  than  ini- 
tially estimated  and  that  salary  levels 
could  be  similary  repressed  in  fiscal 
year  1986  without  program  disruption. 

Based  on  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, this  assumption  is  not  correct. 
Rather,  the  department's  position  is 
that  the  fiscal  year  1985  salary  experi- 
ence was  an  aberration  caused  by  a  va- 
riety of  factors  that  will  not  be 
present  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  that  re- 
ducing the  appropriation  based  on  the 
fiscal  year  1985  experience  is  not  war- 
ranted. 

Mr.  President,  two  points  need  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  this  rec- 
ommendation regarding  imposing  a 
lower  average  salary  level  under  the 
medical  care  account.  First,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  lower-than-an- 
ticipated   salary    level    in   fiscal    year 

1985  was  a  fluke  that  can  largely  be  at- 
tributed to  significant  uncertainty 
about  the  funding  level  that  would  be 
available  within  the  medical  care  ac- 
count for  that  fiscal  year. 

In  February,  OMB,  in  connection 
with  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year 

1986  budget,  severely  restricted  the 
supplemental  appropriations  request 
for  the  medical  care  account  that  was 
needed  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  costs  of 
the  Federal  civilian  pay  raises  that 
took  effect  on  January  6,  1985.  In- 
stead of  allowing  a  supplemental  re- 
quest for  the  full  amount  of  pay-raise 
costs  under  this  account— over  $179 
million— or  even  the  bulk  of  that  ac- 
count, OMB  allowed  a  request  of  only 
$72.5  million  to  be  submitted.  This  was 


only    40    percent    of    those    pay-raise 
costs. 

The  small  amount  of  that  request 
and  the  corresponding  requirement  it 
would  entail  to  absorb  $107  million  of 
the  pay-raise  costs  gave  rise  to  great 
uncertainty  about  the  level  of  funding 
that  would  be  available  to  VA  health- 
care facilities  for  personnel  costs  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

That  uncertainty  was  compounded 
by  the  significant  changes  in  the  civil 
service  system  that  were  proposed  in 
connection  with  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget.  These  included  the  proposed 
across-the-board  5-percent  pay  reduc- 
tion and  grade  reductions  in  grades 
GS-11  through  GS-15,  and  created  for 
the  VA  an  atmosphere  in  which  its 
ability  to  hire  needed  personnel  at  ap- 
propriate grade  levels  was  seriously 
impaired. 

In  addition,  when  funds  to  hire  suffi- 
cient personnel  were  finally  made 
available  very  late  in  the  fiscal  year- 
through  the  enactment  of  fiscal  year 
1985  supplemental  appropriations  on 
August  19— the  VA  facilities  felt  con- 
strained to  hire  personnel  only  in  tem- 
porary positions  with  unusually  low- 
average  salaries.  This  again  restricted 
the  level  of  individuals  that  the 
agency  was  able  to  attract.  The  VA 
notes  that  this  situation  resulted  in 
the  medical  centers  finding  it  difficult 
to  recruit  quality  people  with  this  cli- 
mate projected  into  1986. 

None  of  these  types  of  situations  is 
likely  to  recur  during  fiscal  year  1986. 
Indeed,  the  VA  indicated,  in  an  Octo- 
ber 8.  1985.  White  Paper  that  I  will 
ask  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  that 
the  agency  is  "confident  that  the  aver- 
age salary  in  fiscal  year  1986  will  rise 
from  $28,996  to  $30,441,  or  an  increase 
of  2.4  percent  from  $29,726  before  the 
VA  started  the  downward  trend.  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  October  8,  VA  White 
Paper  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[White  Paper] 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Department  op  Medicine 

AND  Surgery. 
October  8.  198S. 

Average  Salary 

(1)  During  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1985. 
the  average  salary  at  our  Medical  Centers 
was  $28,514.  Correcting  that  figure  for  the 
January  Pay  Raise  (3W%)  and  part  year 
withln-grades  gives  $29,726.  This  figure  is 
the  correct  base  to  use  in  computing  the  re- 
quirements in  FY  1986  rather  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  year  ($28,996). 

(2)  In  January  the  field  facilities  were 
short  of  salary  funds  of  40  million  supple- 
mental from  1984.  They  reacted  by  hiring 
lower  salaried  employment. 

(3)  At  the  end  of  March  when  additional 
funds  were  made  available,  the  factor  of 
lower  salary  trend  continued  l)ecause  of  the 
following  reasons: 
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Information  on  the  1986  budget  became  Also,  according  to  the  Chief  Medical  lance    and    hired-car    companies— and 

known  to  the  field  including  the  5%  pay  re  Director's  Office,  if  such  a  reduction  not  reimbursed  to  the  veterans.  Such 

duction  and  the  grade  reduction  grades  U  j^  j-^ct  takes  place,  there  will  be  post  payments    would   account    for    an    ex 

rrni^nnfH  v^'iltf.t^rh  ,'Lf /n^^^^^  ponements    of    fiscal    year    1986    and  penditure  of  $52  million  in  the  current 

jectedTnio  iVe                                       "^  "^cal    year    1987    facility    activations  fiscal  year  and   holding  that   level  to 

(4)  Using  $29,726  as  the  base  times  194.538  Pending    the    purchase   of   equipment  $38  million  would  require  wholly  arbi 

<  193.941  and  597  Common  Services)  FTEE  needed  in  connection  with  the  activa-  trary    cutbacks    in    such    reimbursed 

would  give  a  base  dollar  of  5  783  billion  dol  tions  and  a  general  increase  in  the  un-  travel  across  the  system, 

lars.  The  FY  1986  requested  budget  increase  funded  backlog  of  needed  equipment  a    second    category    of    beneficiary 

(page  5-23)  should  be  reduced  by  52.158  mil  purchases   for   the   entire   VA   health-  travel    costs— reimbursement    to    serv 

lion  to  recognize  that  some  of  the  increases  care  system.  Such  an  approach   may  ice-connecteddisabled  veterans  for  the 

reeTt?materavTrtgesXv'"'°                 "  ^'^^^  short-term  savings  but  the  ad-  costs  of  their  travel  to  VA  facilitie.s-is 

TheTsulL  of  thrproject'ion  follow:  \^'^^   '"^'l'""    ""f?v^r"Jt  W^  ^^l>^cie<^  to  account  for  $73.5  million 

Projected  payroll  using  average  '^^^^^''^^r  ,^^^,.?"*"^,^  °^  *'^'^*"  ^T,  '"  f'^cal  year  1986.  including  payments 

sS                                         $5  782  836  ^'"^  '"  ^^  facilities.  It  IS  not  possible  both  to  transportation  providers  and 

1986  budget  increments  (adjust-     "  ^°  continue  to  operate  the  VA  health-  jq  j^e  veterans.  Clearly,  there  would 

ed) 155.293  care  system   without   replacing  worn-  ^^^ve  to  be  drastic  reductions  in  the.se 

FEHB  reduction (16.200)  out  and  outdated  medical  equipment  payments   to  service-connected   veter 

Rn„nm  Hn.  nrnWHnn           c  <,„  oocT  f""^.  ^'''^'"^  new'^equipmentas  needed  ^^^  jj  ^^^  jgg  ^juj^n  cap  apparently 

Bottom  line  projection 5.921.929  to  keep  reasonable  pace  with  advances  „„,,^„h  hi/  th«   Ar,r,ror,riaf  inn«  f-nm 

House  bill 5.891.000  in  modern  medicine  assumed  by  the  Appropriation.^  Com 

in  moaern  meaicine.  mittee   were    imposed.    But.    doing   so 

Shortfall   (Without  consid-  In  that  regard,  the  Chief  Medical  Di-  ^     ,j         j,.         .^  fundamental  prin 

eration  of  carryover)             (30.929)  rector     would      feel     constrained      to  .    ,        underlying    the    structure    and 

(5)  If  a  proposed  reduction  from  the  1986  reduce  equipment  spending  by  $171.6  '^'P'*^^         f  , h     v a  "i^"*^    f^'^"'^'"'^*^  ^"° 
level  of  salaries  in  the  amount  of  150  million  million  if  the  $296  million  cut  were  im-  ^^^°^^  o'  ^ne  VA  neaitn-care  sjsiem 
to  be  instituted  by  the  Senate  Appropria  niemented  The. systems   primary    function   is   to 
tions  Committee  to  the  5.891  billion,  there  is  j^^    President    the  third  reduction—  '"eet  the  health-care  needs  of  service 
no  conceivable  way  we  can  run  a  balanced  .,  ,-„'  _,iiii__  „,,',     r,i-r>i-.r.c^.i  ir.  ih^  Ar^  connected-disabled    veterans,    and    the 

rn^^per!o7^'°™'''''"•^'"°^"^'^  lZl^nsS^STTo^^:^.T^  medical    centers    within    the    system 

monm  penoa.           ^     ^  ,.  .          ,       ^  ,  invnivpri  frf^vino  ■!»  niimhpr  ,>(  ^maii  serve  relatively  large  catchment  areas 

16)  Rather  than  the  deficit  projected  in  involved  ireezmg     a  numoer  ul  small  Annrnnriaf innc    rnmrnittA..    r.rr. 

paragraph  4.  we  are  confident  that  the  aver  object    classes     at     fiscal     year     1985  The    Appropriations    Committee    pro 

age  .salary  will  rise  from  28.996  to  30.441.  or  levels."  The  areas  mentioned   in   the  Posal  would  thus  entail  requiring  serv 

an  increase  of  2.4%  from  29.726  before  we  Appropriations   Committee   document  iceconnected-disabled     veterans     who 

started  the  downward  trend  included,  among  others,  the  transpor-  f"ust  travel  significant  distances  to  re 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the  tation    of    things,    furniture    repairs,  ceive  care  in  VA  facilities  to  bear  the 

second    point    regarding    the    recom-  maintenance    and    repair    contractual  costs  of  traveling  to  receive  the  care 

mended  lower  salary  level  is  that  the  services,  and  officer  supplies.  As  the  that  the  Congress  intends  for  them. 

Appropriations  Committee  has  also  in-  Chief  Medical  Directors  Officer  has  .  Finally,  modest  beneficiary-travel  re 

eluded  in  the  report  accompanying  the  pointed  out.  establishing  controls  on  imbursements  are  paid  directly  to  eli 

fiscal  year  1986  Appropriations  Act  a  individual  items  of  expense  has  the  po-  K'ble        nonservice-connected-disabled 

specified    FTEE    level    of    193.941.    I  tential     for     causing     disruption     to  veterans  who  are  unable  to  pay  the 

strongly  support  the  maintenance  of  normal  operations  and  can  lead  to  de-  costs  of  their  travel  to  VA  facilities 

that  staffing  level.  But  it  must  be  rec-  cisions  to  undertake  higher-cost  solu-  Major  reductions  in  appropnations  for 

ognized     that    combining    a    specific  tions  to  particular  problems  simply  to  beneficiary    travel    payments    to    this 

hiring  level  with  a  reduction  in  aver-  avoid  charging  a  frozen  object  class,  category   of   veterans  could   result    in 

age  salary  would  require  the  VA  to  re-  Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  such  a  pro-  poverty-stricken  veterans  being  unable 

place  certain  individuals  who  leave  the  posal  to  squeeze  such  a  large  amount  to  receive  VA  care  and.  in  some  cases, 

system    during    the    year    with    lower  of  funding  out  of  this  array  of  varied  foregoing  needed  care  altogether, 

graded  employees.  types  of  expenses  in  a  tight  budget  al-  Mr.  President,  a  fifth  area  in  which 

Such   an  approach   would  be  detri-  ready  pruned  by  OMB  is  illusory.  it  was  proposed  that  the  Appropria 

mental  to  the  VA's  efforts  to  meet  its  The  fourth  proposed  reduction  was  tions     Committee     find     savings     was 

health-care       mission— since       under  to  achieve  a  $65.5  million  savings  by  through  the  conversion  of    1.000  med- 

normal  personnel  turnover,  this  proc-  placing  a  cap  on  expenditures  for  ben-  ical  care  beds  to  nursing  care  beds"  for 

ess   would    produce    lower   and    lower  eficiary  travel  at  $38  million,  as  op-  an  estimated  savings  of   $10   million, 

paid  and  less  and  less  qualified  person-  posed  to  the  agency's  fiscal  year  1986  The  Office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 

nel.  This  would  run  directly  contrary  budget  estimate  of  $103.5  million.  Ben-  tor  provided  a  very  succinct  response 

to   the   Department   of   Medicine   and  eficiary  travel  payments  are  made  for  to    this    proposal;    The    conversion    of 

Surgery's    recent    instruction    to    its  the  cost  of  service-connected-disabled  hospital    beds    to    nursing   care    beds 

medical  centers  to  hire  the  most  quali-  and  financially  needy  veterans'  travel  would    decrease    future    construction 

fied  individuals  for  available  positions,  to  VA  facilities.  The  magnitude  of  the  costs  associated  with  building  nursing 

Mr.  President,  the  second  VA  medi-  reduction  proposed  by  the  Appropria-  home  care  units,  but  such  an  action 

cal-care  reduction  proposed  to  the  Ap-  tions  Committee  is  simply  not  a  realis-  would  not  decrease  current  operating 

propriations  Committee  was  to  cut  the  tic  alternative.  Such  an  enormous  re-  costs.  In  short,  regardless  of  whether 

VA's    "equipment  request  by  $25  mil-  duction  could  not  be  achieved  without  conversion  of  beds  in  fiscal  year  1986 

lion  to  keep  at  the  level  of  actual  fiscal  a    major   change    in    the    beneficiary  is  a  good  or  bad  idea,  it  would  not  jus 

year  1985."  According  to  the  Office  of  travel  program.  tify  any  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1986 

the  Chief  Medical  Director,  this  $25  In  the  most  recent  study  of  this  pro-  appropriations. 

million  is  an  apparent  reference  to  a  gram,  which  was  carried  out  in  1984  by  Finally.  Mr.  President,  a  $6  million 
carry-over  of  equipment  moneys  from  the  Maximus  Corp..  approximately  51  reduction  was  proposed  based  on  ex- 
fiscal  year  1985  and.  if  there  is  to  be  a  percent  of  beneficiary  travel  expendi-  pected  savings  resulting  from  Veter- 
$296-million  reduction  in  the  overall  tures  were  found  to  support  the  medi-  ans'  Affairs  Committee  proposed  rec 
appropriations  level,  'substantially  cally-indicated  transfer  of  patients,  oncilialion  legislation  establishing  an 
more  than  $25  million  must  be  re-  These  expenditures  are  paid  directly  income  eligibility  criterion  for  VA 
duced  from  equipment  if  employment  by  VA  facilities  to  the  entities  provid-  health  care.  As  I  will  discu.ss  in  more 
is  to  be  maintained."  ing  the  transportation— such  as  ambu  detail  in  a  few  moments,  our  amend 
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ment    also    incorporates   savings— $19 
million  not  $6  million— on  this  basis. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  I  are  fully  aware 
of  the  great  need  to  reduce  the  enor- 
mous Federal  deficits  that  are  eroding 
our  Nation's  economic  health  and 
which  pose  such  a  serious  threat  to 
our  future  wellbeing.  More  must  be 
done  to  reduce  those  deficits. 

But.  it  is  also  important  to  keep  cer- 
tain points  in  mind  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship between  veterans'  programs 
and  the  budget. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  we 
must  ensure  that  veterans'  programs 
receive  the  high  priority  they  deserve 
in  the  budget  and  appropriations  proc- 
esses. Expenditures  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams are  a  continuing  cost  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense.  The  burdens  and  sacri- 
fices required  to  maintain  our  freedom 
and  security  do  not  end  with  the  last 
sounds  of  battle.  They  continue  on  in 
the  lasting  impact  on  the  lives  of  those 
who  lost  their  limbs  or  their  health 
and  on  the  families  of  those  who  in- 
curred serious  disabilities  or  death. 
And  we  as  a  nation  have  a  correspond- 
ing, heavy  responsibility  to  provide  for 
the  continuing  needs  of  those  who  re- 
sponded to  the  Nation's  call.  We  do 
this  through  a  variety  of  programs,  in- 
cluding those  designed  to  provide 
needed  income  support  for  those  in- 
jured in  the  line  of  duty  and  for  the 
survivors  of  those  who  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  and  to  provide  educa- 
tion and  employment  assistance  to 
help  those  who  gave  years  of  their 
lives  in  military  service  to  readjust  to 
civilian  life. 

A  most  important  component  of  this 
essential  array  of  veterans'  programs 
is  the  VA  medical  system.  The 
strength  of  this  system  and  its  capac- 
ity to  provide  high  quality  services  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
veterans  must  be  accorded  a  very  high 
priority.  Thus,  I  reject  the  notion  that 
the  effort  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
may  appropriately  be  achieved 
through  major  reductions  in  VA 
health-care  services  or  by  implement- 
ing changes  with  long-lasting,  damag- 
ing implications  for  the  VA  system. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  also  strongly 
believe  that  veterans'  programs  should 
be  included  in  deficit-reduction  efforts 
to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  maintaining  effective,  responsive 
programs.  My  colleagues  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  I  am  pleased 
to  note,  agree  with  that  point  of  view. 
Thus,  over  the  years  we  have  word  to 
make  all  possible  economies  and 
achieve  all  reasonable  savings  in  veter- 
ans' programs.  Reconciliation  savings 
produced  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  over  the  past  4  years  to- 
taled $1.6  billion  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1985  and  will  continue  to 
yield  substantial  savings  in  the  future. 
In  addition,  our  committee  has  this 


year  recommended  reconciliation  legis- 
lation, currently  pending  in  S.  1730, 
that  will  yield  an  estimated  $1.3  billion 
in  budget  savings  during  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988.  That's  $150  mil- 
lion more  in  the  way  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion than  our  committee  was  required 
to  produce  under  our  reconciliation  in- 
structions. 

Thus,  it  should  be  clear  to  all  that 
we  do  not  view  veterans'  programs  as 
being  exempt  from  scrutiny  aimed  at 
finding  opportunities  for  reasonable 
savings.  We're  at  the  forefront  of  that 
effort,  and  this  amendment  reflects 
that  fact. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  object 
to  arbitrary,  damaging  cuts  that  do 
not  reflect  appropriate  regard  for  the 
priority  that  attaches  to  veterans'  pro- 
grams. 

Why  should  the  VA  medical  care  ac- 
count be  required  to  produce  68  per- 
cent of  the  outlay  savings  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  this  bill  when  that  account  rep- 
resents only  17  percent  of  the  total 
funds  included  in  this  bill— and  only 
27  percent  of  the  total  funds  for  so- 
called  discretionary  accounts  in  this 
bill? 

The  answer  was  provided  by  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman 
[Mr.  Garn]  at  the  committee's  Octo- 
ber 3  markup:  The  reason  is  because 
VA  medical  care  funds  spend  out 
quickly— 87  percent  of  BA— as  com- 
pared to  other  large  accounts  in  the 
bill.  With  all  respect.  Mr.  President, 
that's  a  totally  unacceptable  answer. 

Also  in  terms  of  the  budget  and  vet- 
erans' programs,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  outlay  level  resulting  from 
our  amendment  would  be  within  the 
overall  outlay  level  for  the  VA  under 
function  700,  veterans'  benefits  and 
services,  in  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32.  as 
calculated  by  the  Budget  Committee 
at  the  time  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  October  3  markup  and 
taking  into  account  the  savings  in  the 
VA  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation program  that  would  result 
from  title  XI  of  the  reconciliation  bill. 
If  our  amendment  carries,  we  trust 
that  the  Appropriatioris  Committee 
will  produce  further  recommendations 
to  reduce  outlays  under  the  bill  as  a 
whole  by  the  $144  million  needed  to 
bring  this  bill  in  line  with  its  alloca- 
tion under  section  302(b)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

SAVINGS  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  just  indicat- 
ed, we  have  in  our  amendment  sought 
to  make  all  reasonable  savings  in  the 
VA's  medical  care  account  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  VA's  abil- 
ity to  provide  quality  care  through  the 
VA  health-care  staffing  established  by 
the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
regular  and  supplemental  appropria- 
tions measures.  Specifically,  the  reduc- 


tions that  our  amendment  would  make 
in  the  medical  care  appropriations  or- 
ginally  proposed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  $16  million  reduction  result- 
ing from  the  reduced  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  premiums  for  person- 
nel employed  under  the  medical  care 
account.  At  the  time  the  budget  was  fi- 
nalized over  10  months  ago,  these  pre- 
mium costs  were  estimated  to  be 
higher  than  actual  experience  in  fiscal 
year  1985  has  shown  they  will  be  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Second,  elimination  of  the  $20  mil- 
lion amount  added  to  the  administra- 
tion's request  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  addi- 
tional purchases  of  advanced-technolo- 
gy equipment.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  in  this  add-on  has  raised 
an  important  issue  regarding  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  VA  in  success- 
fully budgeting  for  the  high-technolo- 
gy equipment  it  needs  for  the  provi- 
sions of  modem,  care  using  state-of- 
the-art  technology,  and  I  am  definitely 
interested  in  pursuing  this  issue  fur- 
ther with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Garn).  However, 
in  light  of  current  severe  fiscal  con- 
straints, I  believe  we  should  consider 
this  matter  in  connection  with  next 
year's  authorizing  and  appropriations 
legislation. 

Third,  a  $10  million  reduction  attrib- 
utable to  community  nursing  home 
per  diem  costs  being  lower  than  was 
expected  when  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  was  originally  prepared.  This 
would  not  result  in  any  reduction  in 
the  quality  of  community  nursing 
home  care  furnished  to  veterans  at  VA 
expense. 

Fourth,  a  $3  million  reduction  at- 
tributable to  applying  in  fiscal  year 
1986  the  same  policies  reflected  in  the 
medical  care  account  rescission  that 
was  enacted  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act. 
Thus,  these  savings  would  come  from 
reduced  spending  in  the  areas  of 
public  affairs,  printing,  and  consultan- 
cies. 

FMfth,  a  $20  million  reduction  in 
medical  spending  to  upgrade  the  VA's 
telephone  equipment— a  worthwhile, 
needed  effort,  but  one  which  can,  we 
understand,  safely  be  postponed  in  the 
interest  of  making  all  possible  econo- 
mies. 

Sixth,  a  $12  million  reduction  in 
spending  proposed  for  maintenance 
and  repair.  Again,  although  the  full 
amount  provided  for  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported can  be  fully  justified,  some  of  it 
can  be  deferred  to  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
we  are  proposing  this  reduction  as 
part  of  our  effort  to  achieve  all  possi- 
ble savings  without  impinging  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  care  provided 
to  eligible  veterans. 
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Seventh,  a  $19  million  reduction  re- 
sulting from  the  anticipated  enact- 
ment of  reconciliation  legislation  es- 
tablishing an  income  eligibility  crite- 
rion—annual family  income  of  $25,000. 
initially— for  VA  health  care  and  re- 
quiring modest  payment  for  care  for 
those  with  family  incomes  above  the 
criterion.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  these  provisions 
would  result  in  reduced  spending  in 
the  amount  of  $29  million  but  associ- 
ated administrative  implementation 
costs  would  be  $22  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  However,  based  on  the  VA's 
lower  estimate  of  these  administrative 
costs,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  assumed  that  the  administrative 
costs  would  be  $10  million,  yielding  es- 
timated net  savings  of  $19  million.  Our 
amendment  reflects  that  assumption. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  $100  million  in  specified 
reductions,  a  $30  million  reduction  is 
included  without  specification  of  par- 
ticular areas  in  which  the  necessary 
savings  could  be  achieved.  It  is  our  in- 
tention that,  consistent  with  mainte- 
nance of  193.941  medical  account 
FTEE's  and  associated  patient-care 
workload,  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  should  have  discretion  to 
determine  the  specific  areas  where 
these  savings  would  be  applied. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  a  truly  bipartisan  amend- 
ment that  we  are  offering.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  far  transcends  party 
lines.  It  should  be  considered  strictly 
on  the  merits— in  terms  of  the  great 
need  to  Iteep  our  commitment  to  those 
who  have  served  our  Nation  with 
honor  in  its  hours  of  need,  as  well  as 
in  terms  of  the  effort  we  have  made  to 
make  all  savings  possible  consistent 
with  that  solemn  commitment. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
of  veterans  and  to  preserve  a  strong 
and  effective  VA  health-care  system.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
our  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
rising  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senators  from  Alaska  and  Califor- 
nia which  will  restore  funding  to  the 
budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  HUD-Independent  Agencies,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  has  proposed 
a  cut  of  $296  million  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  medical  care  account. 
I  understand  why  he  has  made  this 
cut.  However,  I  must  strongly  oppose 
this  action.  These  funds  should  be  re- 
stored. 

Some  people  believe  medical  care  for 
veterans  is  just  another  Federal  pro- 
gram. I  disagree.  Providing  this  care  is 
a  solemn  obligation  we  owe  the  men 
and  women  who  have  risked  their  lives 
for  their  country.  When  I  visit  the 
Legion  halls.  VFW  posts,  and  Vietnam 


vet  centers  in  Vermont,  I  meet  men 
whose  dignity  is  very  important  to 
them.  And  rightly  so.  Nothing  is  more 
important  to  the  dignity  of  an  older 
person  than  the  confidence  that  he 
will  have  the  medical  care  that  he 
needs  when  he  is  no  longer  working 
and  cannot  provide  it  for  himself. 

Thus,  when  this  bill  was  originally 
reported  from  the  committee,  it  in- 
cluded sufficient  funds  to  support  a 
staffing  level  of  almost  194,000.  This 
level  was  arrived  at  after  much  debate. 
It  represented  a  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  necessary  medical  resources 
needed  to  provide  adequate  medical 
care. 

The  chairman  has  now  proposed  to 
reduce  the  medical  care  account  by 
$296  million.  It  is  claimed  that  this  cut 
can  be  achieved  by  changes  in  admin- 
istrative practices,  salary  caps,  and  de- 
ferred equipment  purchases.  However. 
I  must  caution  my  colleagues  that  the 
amendment  as  written  is  a  straight  cut 
in  the  medical  care  account.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  wants  to  reduce  staffing 
levels  at  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
If  it  directed  the  VA  to  take  these  cuts 
in  medical  persormel.  it  would  be  a  re- 
duction in  personnel  of  over  9.800  em- 
ployees. 

I  have  asked  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration vhat  it  would  do  if  it— and  not 
OMB— decides  how  to  make  the  cuts. 
They  report  that  the  number  of  pa- 
tients treated  would  be  lowered  by 
16.000  and  the  number  of  outpatient 
visits  cut  by  72.000. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  free  lunch. 
If  we  cut  the  VA  medical  care  account 
by  $296  million,  medical  care  will  be 
reduced.  Is  this  the  message  we  want 
to  send  to  the  millions  of  veterans  now 
approaching  age  65?  I  think  not. 

This  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  Funds  should  be  restored  to 
the  medical  care  account. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  P»resident,  as  I  out- 
lined at  the  beginning  of  the  bill,  we 
had  a  severe  outlay  problem  In  meet- 
ing the  targets.  One  of  those  areas,  un- 
fortunately, was  in  veterans  health 
care,  and  the  committee  amendment 
did  delete  $296  million  in  VA  medical 
care. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  restore  $166  mil- 
lion of  that  proposed  cut.  We  have 
subsequently  had  conversations,  and  I 
am  willing  to  accept  a  modification  of 
that  amendment,  if  the  Senators 
would  be  willing  to  offer  It,  whereby 
we  would  restore  $100  million  of  that 
but,  nevertheless  still  saving  $196  mil- 
lion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  my  colleague 
from  Utah,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  modified  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  38.  line  8.  strike  out 
$9,062,694,000'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$9.162.694.000" 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  to  $100  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $87  million  in  outlays. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs would  have  discretion  to  allocate 
the  $196  million  reduction  from  the 
reported  dollar  level  ultimately  en- 
acted. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  Congress 
intends  that  the  funding  be  sufficient 
to  support  the  193.941  FTEE  level  pre- 
scribed in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  will  reevalu- 
ate the  average  salary  issue  after  Jan- 
uary 1  on  the  basis  of  the  first  quar- 
ters  experience.  If  that  experience 
shows  that  the  funds  appropriated  are 
not  sufficient  to  support  the  193.941 
FTEE  level,  then  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  HUD/Independent 
Agencies  could  favorably  consider  a 
proposal  from  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  for  a  supplemental  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  fiscal  year  1986 
funding. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  these  conditions  with  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  and  I  agree  as  they 
were   outlined   by   the   Senator   from 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  Senator  Garn  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Senator  Cranston. 

I  also  thank  our  Nation's  veterans 
for  their  continuing  sacrifices  and  for 
their  participation  in  reducing  our  Na- 
tion's deficits. 

The  third-party  reimbursement  and 
the  income-standard  test  represent  a 
realization  that  we  will  have  to  seek 
other  outlets  for  assistance  in  keeping 
our  obligation  to  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  with  Senator 
Cranston  to  offer  a  revision  to  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  3038.  the  HUD/ 
Independent  Agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  My  original  amendment 
was  simple  and  straightforward  and 
would  have  restored  sufficient  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1986  to  bring  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  compliance  with  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  purpose  of  that  amendment  was 
to  achieve  equity,  not  only  for  the  Na- 
tion's veterans,  but  also  in  terms  of 
the  budget  resolution  for  Function  700 
which  the  Senate  adopted  on  August  1 


of  this  year.  This  morning.  Senator 
Cranston  and  I  have  been  involved  in 
discussions  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  HUD  Subcommittee 
and  have  heard  his  concerns  regarding 
the  total  spending  levels  of  his  appro- 
priations bill  and  the  possibility  of  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  all  agencies.  In 
order  to  try  to  be  responsive  to  those 
concerns.  Senator  Cranston  and  I 
have  agreed  to  offer  a  smaller  restora- 
tion. Therefore,  our  amendment,  as 
modified,  would  restore  $100  million  in 
budget  authority  instead  of  the  $166 
million  originally  proposed. 

This  compromise  was  reached  based 
upon  an  agreement  with  Senator  Garn 
that,  first,  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  would  have  the  discretion 
to  allocate  the  reductions  associated 
with  the  $196  million  budget  authority 
savings.  Second,  that  the  Congress  in- 
tends that  this  funding  level  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  193.941  FTEE 
level  contained  in  the  HUD/Independ- 
ent Agencies  report  on  H.R.  3038.  And 
third,  that  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee would  favorably  consider  a 
supplemental  appropriation  if.  based 
upon  the  first  quarter's  experience, 
the  average  salary  level  in  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
is  higher  than  the  1985  level  and 
therefore  appropriations  are  insuffi- 
cient to  support  an  FTEE  level  of 
193.941. 

The  issue  of  adequate  employee 
levels  is  one  that  has  been  debated 
throughout  this  year's  budget  and  ap- 
propriations process. 

Information  received  from  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
shows  that  a  $296  million  reduction 
based  in  part  on  the  assumption  of 
lower  average  employee  salaries  would 
adversely  affect  the  numbers  of  health 
care  employees. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  disagreement  within 
the  VA  on  this  very  issue. 

Notwithstanding  such  difference  of 
opinion.  Senator  Cransion  and  I  have 
agreed  with  Senator  Garn  to  appropri- 
ate a  lower  amount  for  VA  medical 
care  and  review  the  results  of  that  ap- 
propriation as  it  affects  employees' 
levels  after  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  has  elapsed. 

Our  commitment  to  request  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  if  needed  to 
meet  the  agreed  upon  employee  level 
of  193.941.  does  not  in  any  way  indi- 
cate to  the  VA  that  there  should  be 
unrestricted  or  unnecessary  hiring  or 
inflated  salaries.  I  expect  that  the  VA 
will  use  these  appropriated  funds  in 
the  most  cost-effective,  efficient 
manner,  balancing  the  promise  of 
quality  health  care  with  the  need  to 
conserve  scarce  Federal  resources. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  the  floor  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  to  their  able  staff 
for  working  with  us  to  reach  this  com- 
promise. 


I  believe  Senator  Cranston  has  a 
statement  as  well  on  this  matter  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  clarify  one  point  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  If  we  find 
that  the  funds  appropriated  are  not 
sufficient  to  support  the  193.941 
FTEE,  it  would  be  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  would  seek 
action  to  remedy  that  problem,  not 
the  VA. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  stand  correct- 
ed. The  Senator  from  California  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  sure  that  is 
also  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  First,  let  us  make  sure. 
It  would  have  to  be  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  a  request  from  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  GARN.  A  request  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

We  have  agreed  to  the  modified 
figure,  however,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date to  the  concerns  of  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  [Mr. 
Garn]  about  the  possible  unraveling 
of  this  appropriations  bill,  because  of 
the  specter  of  a  large  across-the-board 
cut  amendment  being  offered  if  major 
restorations  are  made  to  the  $951  mil- 
lion-reduction package  approved  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  Oc- 
tober 3  and  now  included  in  the  bill, 
and  specifically  in  consideration  of  the 
three  express  agreements  which  we 
have  reached  with  the  subcommittee 
chairman  [Mr.  Garn]  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  [Mr.  Leahy]  as  follows: 
That  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  would  have  discretion  to  allo- 
cate the  $196  million  reduction  or  any 
reduction  from  the  reported  dollar 
level  ultimately  enacted. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  modification  which 
Senator  Murkowski  and  I  have  pro- 
posed and  which  is  cosponsored  by 
Senators  DeConcini.  Byrd.  Mitchell. 
Rockefeller,  and  Bingaman  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Our  amendment  as  modified  would 
restore  $100  million  in  BA  and  $87  mil- 
lion in  outlays— rather  than  the  $166 
million  and  $144  million  in  BA  and 
outlays,  respectively,  proposed  in  our 
original  amendment— to  the  level  now 
proposed  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  incorporated  into  the  bill 
as  a  result  of  the  modified  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  [Mr.  Garn]  and 
adopted  at  the  outset  of  consideration 
of  the  bill  this  morning.  This  is  a  fair 
compromise,  although,  frankly,  a 
greater  reduction  than  I  believe  war- 
ranted for  the  reasons  I  set  forth  in 
my  earlier  statement. 


That  the  Congress  intends  that  the 
funding  in  the  medical  care  account  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  193,941  FTEE 
level  prescribed  in  the  committee 
report. 

That  we  will  reevaluate  the  DM&S 
average  salary  situation  after  January 
on  the  basis  of  the  first  quarter's  expe- 
rience, and  if  that  experience  shows 
that  the  funds  appropriated  are  not 
sufficient  to  support  the  193,941  FTEE 
then  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee would  favorably  consider  a  propos- 
al from  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  a  supplemental  to  provide  the 
fiscal  year  1986  funding  necessary  to 
support  that  FTEE  level. 

I  think  these  understandings  make 
the  modified  amendment  an  accepta- 
ble outcome.  In  addition.  I  have  talked 
to  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
[Mr.  Garn]  about  the  conference  situ- 
ation—the House-passed  bill  contains 
$206  million  more  for  VA  medical  care 
than  the  amount  we  are  now  propos- 
ing—and I  am  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ator as  well  as  the  very  able  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  Leahy]  will  do  their  best  to  move 
toward  the  House  figure  in  conference. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  both 
floor  managers  for  their  very  gracious 
and  cooperative  attitude  on  this 
matter  and  also  their  able  staff  assist- 
ants. Stephen  Kohashi  and  Marty 
Reiss  for  Senator  Garn  and  Jim  Cubic 
for  Senator  Leahy,  for  their  able  as- 
sistance. In  addition.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  the  minority  staff  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Ed  Scott.  Bill 
Brew.  Nancy  Billica.  and  Jon  Stein- 
berg, for  their  very  effective  work  on 
this  amendment. 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  my  pleasure 
in  working  so  closely  and  collabora- 
tively with  our  committee  chairman 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI],  to  congratulate 
him  on  a  job  well  done,  and  to  thank 
the  majority  staff  involved,  Cathy 
McTighe,  Julie  Susman.  and  Tony 
Principi.  for  their  hard  work  and  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  HUD 
appropriation  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
July  30.  1985.  included  two  amend- 
ments relating  to  VA  medical  care 
which  I  sponsored  and  which  would 
affect  West  Virginia's  four  Veterans 
Administration  medical  centers.  My 
first  amendment  restored  5  percent  to 
the  VA  budget  for  the  Nation's  medi- 
cal centers,  including  West  Virginia  fa- 
cilities in  Clarksburg.  Martinsburg. 
Beckley.  and  Huntington.  This  action 
was  taken  to  reverse  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposal  earlier  this  year 
to  cut  funding  for  all  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities by  5  percent. 

A  second  amendment  which  I  spon- 
sored and  which  the  committee  ap- 
proved provided  language  in  the  com- 
mittee report  to  correct  a  staffing  defi- 
ciency   at   Huntington's   VA    Medical 
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Center,  which,  according  to  a  recent 
VA  report  undertaken  at  my  request, 
is  suffering  a  23.7-percent  staffing  de- 
ficiency. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  VA  Adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Harry  Walters,  at  my  re- 
quest, has  sent  a  task  force  to  the 
Huntington  VA  Medical  Center  to 
verify  the  magnitude  of  the  staffing 
problem.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
committee  report  has  urged  the  VA  to 
expedite  the  resolution  of  this  inequi- 
ty and  report  back  on  the  remedial 
action  VA  will  take,  along  with  any 
significant  milestones  by  which  to 
measure  the  progress. 

In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  a 
reduction  in  the  funds  for  VA  medical 
care  was  adopted.  I  opposed  this  re- 
duction and  today  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  [Mr.  Murkowski]. 
and  ranking  minority  membert  [Mr. 
Cranston],  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  to  restore  funds  for  VA 
medical  care. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  our  vet- 
erans have  served  their  country  and 
expect  that  we  will  provide  adequate 
funding  for  the  provision  of  VA  medi- 
cal care.  I  intend  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  insure  that  funds  are  provided 
and  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Murkowski 
and  others  in  the  effort  to  ensure  that 
funding  for  Veterans'  Administration 
health  care  is  not  unjustly  reduced. 
The  medical  care  which  we  as  a  nation 
provide  to  our  former  service  person- 
nel should  not  be  the  target  of  indis- 
criminate or  unfair  budget  practices. 

The  most  recent  proposal  offered  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
reduce  budget  authority  for  VA  medi- 
cal care  by  $296  million,  relative  to  the 
amount  originally  proposed  by  that 
committee.  The  amendment  we  have 
offered  would  restore  $100  million  of 
the  $296  million  proposed  to  be  cut. 
We  have  also  recieved  assurance  that 
if  the  staffing  levels  at  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities are  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  reductin  of  $196  million,  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  will  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  disitinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  im- 
portance of  reducing  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  however.  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  accomplished  in  an  equita- 
ble manner.  Taking  medical  care  away 
from  our  needy  veterans  is  not  an  eq- 
uitable solution.  I  oppose  that  sor>,  of 
action,  and  I  hope  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  will  also.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  the  amendment 
we  have  offered  to  restore  funding  for 
VA  health  care  to  a  more  appropriate 
level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 


tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  786).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  we  return  to  the 
Proxmire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  we  move  to  the  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regu 
lar    order    has    been    called.    Regular 
order  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SENATOR 
LEVINS  MOTHER 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
have  just  received  the  sad  news  that 
Senator  Levins  mother  has  passed 
away  this  morning.  So  this  is  a 
moment  of  very  deep  grief  and  sorrow 
for  him  and  his  family. 

She  was  a  remarkable  woman,  as  you 
would  imagine,  having  reared  two  dis- 
tinguished sons,  among  other  children, 
the  one,  Sander,  serving  presently  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Carl,  who  serves 
with  us  here  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Levin  will  not  be  able  to  be 
here  today  or  tomorrow  as  he  has  re- 
turned to  Michigan  to  be  with  his 
family. 

I  know  all  colleagues  Join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  collective  sorrow  at  this 
news  and  in  extending  to  Carl  Levin 
and  to  his  family  our  prayers  and 
deepest  sentiments  at  this  difficult 
time. 


HUD  APPROPRIATIONS.  1986 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3038). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7  84 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  I  have  been  a  firm  believer  in 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram. This  program  has  provided  a 
vital  source  of  funds  to  thousands  of 
local  governments  across  the  Nation. 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram has  given  these  communities 
flexibility  to  target  their  greatest  local 
needs.  This  has  been  done  with  the 
lowest  cost  of  administration  of  any 
Federal  program.  Less  than  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  the  funds  are  required 
for  administrative  expenses. 

We  are  not  here,  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Program.  That  debate  took  place 


during  the  context  of  reauthorization 
in  1983.  More  recently,  during  consid- 
eration of  the  budget  for  this  fiscal 
year,  it  was  decided  that  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  should  be 
fully  funded  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

It  is  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  that 
in  taking  this  action  we  have  .sent  a 
clear  signal  to  local  governments  that 
they  can  count  on  general  revenue 
sharing  in  fiscal  year  1986.  We  have 
made  a  commitment.  We  cannot  in 
fairness  renege  on  our  part  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  regularly  hear  from 
communities  and  parishes  throughout 
my  State  about  the  virtues  of  revenue 
sharing.  On  occasion.  I  hear  from 
elected  officials  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation,  as  well.  All  say  one  thing  in 
common,  and  that  is  that  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  provides  an 
esservtial  source  of  funding  for  fire  de- 
partments, police  protection,  flood 
control,  and  other  programs  local  com- 
munities need. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  This 
amendment  ensures  that  the  Federal 
Government  lives  up  to  the  promise 
made  to  local  governments  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  continuation  of  full  fund- 
ing for  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Senator  Ford. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Durenberger.  and 
I  compliment  him  for  offering  this  re- 
sponsible amendment  to  fully  fund  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 
This  program  was  provided  for  in  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution.  Id 
like  for  that  point  to  be  made. 

Local  governments  in  Kentucky 
stand  to  lose  an  estimated  $9  million 
in  general  revenue  sharing  funds 
under  the  subcommittee's  amendment. 
This  is  an  irresponsible  move,  in  my 
opinion,  particularly  at  this  late  date. 
City  and  county  governments  have  al- 
ready planned  their  budgets  based  on 
the  action  taken  by  Congress  just  5 
months  ago  during  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution. 

Recalling  that  debate,  my  colleagues 
may  remember  that  I  had  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would 
have  gradually  phased  out  general  rev- 
enue sharing  over  a  5-year  period,  be- 
ginning with  a  10-percent  reduction  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  I  did  not  offer  that 
amendment  because  cities  and  coun- 
ties in  Kentucky,  and  across  this 
Nation,  informed  me  that  they  did  not 
have  enough  time  to  adjust  their 
budgets  to  replace  funds  cut  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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now— I  want  to  underscore  "now"— 5 
months  later,  these  same  city  and 
county  governments  are  even  less  able 
to  absorb  a  cut  in  these  funds. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  argue 
with  the  success  of  this  program  or  its 
need.  Local  officials  fully  realize  that 
general  revenue  sharing  is  going.  But 
they  knew  and  understood  that  it  was 
going  September  30.  1986.  not  October 

1985.  But  it  is  irresponsible  now  to  ask 
them  to  accept  a  cut  at  this  late  date, 
which,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  said,  will  mean  direct 
cuts  in  services  to  the  local  peoples 
such  as  police  and  fire  protection,  el- 
derly programs,  and  many  other  vital 
services  that  have  been  budgeted  and 
to  have  them  curtailed  at  this  late 
date.  Mr.  President.  I  think  is  again  ir- 
responsible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  restore  the 
confidence  in  local  people  that  when 
we  make  a  statement  and  they  move 
on  it  they  can  depend  on  what  we  do 
and  that  our  word  is  good.  Otherwise. 
this  amendment  destroys  our  credibil- 
ity with  locals.  We  pass  the  budget. 
That  should  be  it.  They  performed  on 
that  basis,  and  then  we  turn  around  in 
my  State  and  say.  "Oh,  no,  you  have 
to  reduce  that  now  $9  million.  " 

I  hear  a  lot  of  talk.  I  hear  a  lot  of 
talk.  If  we  ?re  going  to  cut  them  in 

1986,  start  cutting  them  now  so  they 
will  get  used  to  it  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  adjusted  between  now  and 
then  to  the  abrupt  cutoff  in  1986. 

Let  us  not  destroy  what  those  pro- 
grams might  be  able  to  do  in  this  fiscal 
year  and  let  us  not  start  the  hurt  any 
earlier  than  we  have. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues again  to  support  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Durenberger,  is  a  move  for 
fairness  and  responsibility.  Based  on 
the  action  of  Congress  on  the  budget 
resolution,  cities  and  counties  devel- 
oped their  budgets  on  the  premise 
that  general  revenue  sharing  would  be 
fully  funded  in  fiscal  year  1986,  but  no 
further.  As  Senator  Packwood,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  point- 
ed out  at  that  time.  Congress  was 
giving  these  local  governments  18 
months  to  prepare  for  the  termination 
of  general  revenue  sharing.  Based  on 
that  understanding,  the  Senate  defeat- 
ed an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Senator  Kasten.  which  I 
cosponsored.  which  would  have  phased 
out  these  funds  over  a  3-year  period, 
with  100  percent  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  50  percent  funding  in  each  of 
the  following  2  years.  That  amend- 
ment lost  by  a  narrow  margin  of  11 
votes,  and  it  was  clear  that  even  in 
voting  against  Senator  Kasten's 
amendment,  the  Senate  supported  full 


funding  of  the  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Program  in  fiscal  year  1986.  If  we 
accept  the  subcommittee  s  recommen- 
dation to  cut  these  funds  by  12.5  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1986,  we  are  going 
back  on  our  worked  to  local  govern- 
ments across  this  Nation  who  believed 
us  when  we  said  in  May  of  this  year 
that  they  could  count  on  full  funding 
in  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  but  no 
funds  thereafter.  These  governments 
believed  us  when  we  said  that  they 
would  have  18  months  to  adjust  to  a 
loss  of  these  funds,  and  these  govern- 
ments are  now  going  about  the  busi- 
ness of  finding  replacement  dollars  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  But  we  cannot  expect 
them,  at  this  late  dale,  without  any 
notice  or  indication  that  we  would 
tamper  with  this  agreement,  withhold 
a  total  of  $570  million  from  them  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

General  revenue  sharing  moneys 
fund  many  vital  programs  in  our  cities 
and  counties.  In  Kentucky,  these  pro- 
grams include  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, elderly  meals  and  transportation 
services,  sewer  projects,  and  many 
other  services  which  are  necessary  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  citizens. 
These  funds  are  not  used  for  luxury 
items  or  frivolous  programs:  they  pro- 
vide the  daily  services  which  allow 
many  in  this  Nation  to  survive.  A  cut 
in  these  funds  will  cause  widespread 
disruption  in  these  services  and  hard- 
ships to  many.  This  is  not  a  program 
which  indiscriminately  distributes 
funds  to  areas  regardless  of  need. 
These  funds  are  targeted  to  those 
communities  in  poor,  rural  areas,  and 
financially  troubled  cities.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  flexibility  at  the 
local  level  to  design  services  for  a  par- 
ticular constituency  with  specified 
needs.  And  because  the  distribution 
formula  takes  into  consideration  the 
local  taxing  effort,  there  is  a  built-in 
incentive  for  IocaI  governments  to 
raise  funds  locally  in  addition  to  using 
the  general  revenue  sharing  moneys. 

We  in  Congress  must  live  up  to  our 
agreement  to  fully  fund  this  program 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  Although  I  support 
a  phase-out  of  these  funds,  as  opposed 
to  an  abrupt  cutoff  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1986,  I  recognize  that  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  around  forever.  Our 
local  officials  accept  the  inevitable, 
but  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
bear  further  cuts  at  this  late  date 
after  budgets  have  been  prepared  and 
programs  are  already  in  full  operation. 
We  should  give  our  communities  the 
opportunity  to  provide  these  vital 
services  and  operate  these  necessary 
programs,  as  planned,  without  inter- 
ruption, in  this  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senators  from  Louisiana  and 
Kentucky  for  their  statements.  They 
have  been  here  a  lot  longer  than  I 
watching  this  process  work.   I   think 


they  have  as  much  concern  as  any  one 
of  us  on  this  floor  for  the  Federal 
system  and  how  it  is  being  hurt  by  the 
deficits  that  we  are  raising  in  this 
country.  Both  have  spoken  eloquently 
to  the  set  of  priorities  that  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country,  in  the  larger  sense, 
have  in  terms  of  financing  the  delivery 
of  public  services,  and  I  appreciate 
their  support  for  this  amendment.  I 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Durenberger's  amendment  to  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  which  would  maintain  the 
budget  resolution  figures  for  general 
revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  F>resident,  I  take  this  action  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  about  the 
impact  that  such  a  far-reaching— and 
previously  unexpected— cut  would 
have  on  local  governments,  not  only  in 
Wisconsin,  but  also  throughout  the 
United  States.  Through  the  budget 
resolution,  the  Senate  made  a  commit- 
ment to  local  governments  that  fund- 
ing for  general  revenue  sharing  would 
be  maintained  at  the  $4,566  billion 
level.  We  must  keep  that  commitment. 
Local  governments  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  stand  to  lose  $13.2  million 
in  general  revenue  sharing  funds  if 
this  cutback  is  adopted.  Nationally. 
local  governments  stand  to  lose  $570 
million.  Certainly  cuts  in  overall  ap- 
propriations must  be  made.  But  local 
governments  were  virtually  assured  of 
no  cuts  in  revenue  sharing  by  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Since  passage  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, these  same  governments  have 
put  their  own  budget  packages  togeth- 
er. Having  justifiably  assumed  no  cuts, 
their  budgets  reflect  budget  resolution 
levels  for  general  revenue  sharing. 
Now.  we  are  suddenly  putting  local 
governments  on  notice  that  we  have 
changed  our  minds  and  that  they  will 
either  have  to  make  drastic  cuts  in 
programs  slated  for  their  next  fiscal  • 
year  or  find  their  revenues  from  other 
sources. 

If  we  change  the  numbers  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  we  will  only  be 
saving  money  on  paper.  The  numbers 
might  make  us  look  fiscally  responsi- 
ble here— but  the  people  back  home 
will  pay.  Soon,  taxpayers  will  find 
their  local  services  cut  or  their  taxes 
going  up. 

Who  is  Congress  trying  to  fool?  By 
reducing  the  levels  in  general  revenue 
sharing,  we  are  engaging  in  one  of  the 
biggest  con  jobs  on  the  American 
people— a  giant  shell  game.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  the  taxpayer  is 
going  to  pay. 

It  is  a  fact  that  snowbelt  States  re- 
ceive a  disproportionate  share  of  Fed- 
eral money.  Coastal  and  Southern 
States  reap  the  lion's  share  of  Federal 
dollars  primarily  due  to  government 
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contracts,  defense  projects,  and  mili- 
tary bases. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  the  only 
Federal  program  that  goes  to  almost 
very  local  government  in  the  country. 
Among  them  are  30.000  local  govern- 
ments that  receive  no  other  form  of 
Federal  aid.  General  revenue  sharing 
is  one  of  the  only  means  for  States 
like  Wisconsin  to  get  their  fair  share 
of  Federal  dollars. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  one  of 
the  few  federally  sponsored  programs 
which  seeks  to  lessen  fiscal  disparities 
among  the  States.  Governments  that 
have  the  greatest  needs  but  the  fewest 
resources  will  be  strengthened  because 
monies  are  distributed  in  a  targeted 
manner. 

The  largest  per  capita  payments  go 
to  the  poorest  of  rural  communities 
and  most  financially  troubled  cities. 
The  poorer  communities  can  expect  to 
receive  up  to  $30  per  capita,  while 
wealthier  communities  receive  less 
than  $5. 

General  revenue  sharing  also  allows 
flexibility  and  local  decisionmaking. 
The  local  governments  which  receive 
GRS  funds  have  the  opportunity  to 
use  them  for  a  variety  of  needs  or  cap- 
ital improvements.  But  there  are  still 
incentives  for  these  governments  to 
rely  more  on  their  own  resources  be- 
cause the  distribution  formula  in- 
cludes a  measure  of  tax  effort. 

We  usually  assoicate  general  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  with  road  and  high- 
way bulding  as  well  sis  construction  of 
jails  and  sewage  treatment  centers. 
Yet  today,  more  and  more  dollars  are 
being  spent  by  local  governments  to 
meet  mandates  imposed  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  like  handicapped 
access  requirements  and  envirormien- 
tal  regulations. 

There  is  a  lot  at  stake  here.  In  es- 
sence, this  cutback  would  place  local 
officials  in  the  precarious  situation  of 
either  reduing  the  levels  of  services  or 
raising  local  taxes.  Congress  would  ef- 
fectively be  making  local  officials  do 
■  its  dirty  work. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  level  of 
trust  with  local  goverriments  that  we 
have  enjoyed  since  the  inception  of 
general  revenue  sharing.  We  can  count 
on  them  to  provide  the  services  on 
which  we  all  depend.  We  must  show 
them  that  they  can  continue  to 
depend  on  us. 

Again,  I  am  happy  to  join  my  friend. 
Senator  Durenberger,  in  this  effort  to 
retain  general  revenue  sharing  at 
budget  resolution  levels. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  concur 
with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  been  on  the  floor.  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry:  is  there  any  time  limit  on 
this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Ml  President,  first  let  me  address 
the  Senate  in  terms  of  the  bill  that  is 
before  us  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  the  chairman. 
Senator  Hatfield. 

I  rise  to  compliment  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  HUD-Independent  Agencies  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  as  a 
full  committee  for  their  efforts  to 
bring  this  spending  bill  into  compli- 
ance with  the  budget  resolution.  The 
bill,  as  reported,  was  $800  million  in 
outlays  over  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion; that  is.  the  subcommittee  exceed- 
ed its  allocation  from  the  entire 
budget— an  allocation  that  would  keep 
this  appropriations  bill  consistent  with 
our  desire  to  reduce  the  deficits— by 
$800  million  in  outlays. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  works  harder  and  is  more 
dedicated  to  achieving  fiscal  responsi- 
bility than  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Garn.  When 
the  Appropriations  Committee  met  to 
discuss  the  subcommittee  allocations. 
Senator  Garn  said  he  would  meet  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee targets.  Senator  Garn  said  he 
would  reduce  the  bill  by  $800  million 
in  outlays  so  that  this  bill  pending 
before  us  would  not  break  the  budget. 
Senator  Garn.  through  his  amend- 
ment, has  achieved  these  outlay  reduc- 
tions. With  these  reductions,  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  is  in  compliance  with  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  resolution.  I 
support  wholeheartedly  the  commit- 
tee amendment  which  they  brought  to 
the  Senate  today  and  which  the 
Senate  adopted. 

Now,  what  we  will  do  in  a  moment 
when  we  vote  on  the  Durenberger 
amendment— and  everyone  ought  to 
know  it— is  that  we  are  going  to  turn 
right  around  and,  after  the  effort 
made  to  bring  this  bill  into  compliance 
with  the  budget  resolution,  we  are 
going  to  immediately  add  $400  million 
in  outlays.  The  bill,  therefore,  will  be 
$400  million  in  outlays  over  the  1986 
budget  resolution.  For  those  who  say 
the  budet  resolution  made  a  commit- 
ment on  revenue  sharing,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  budget  resolution  as- 
sumptions are  guidelines.  What  is 
binding  from  the  budget  resolution  is 
the  total  amount  of  money  that  the 
appropriators  are  allowed  to  spend, 
not  the  assumptions.  This  is  the  im- 
portant item. 

We  have  had  long  debates  about 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  We  have 
said  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we 
want  somebody  to  come  along  and  add 
up  everything.  If  that  sum  exceeds  our 
deficit  target,  we  will  be  told  by  the 
President  that  "since  you  have  exceed- 
ed the  total  budget  we  are  going  to  im- 
pound or  sequester." 


Well,  if  we  pass  this  bill  adding  the 
Durenberger  amendment,  even  before 
we  go  to  conference  with  the  House, 
we  will  be  saying,  "If  that  due  date 
was  here  and  we  really  had  to  live  up 
to  a  budget  deficit,  this  one  bill  would 
be  $400  million  over." 

I  submit  that  the  issue  is  not  reve- 
nue sharing.  The  issue  is  trying  to  get 
the  deficit  under  control  and  whether 
the  HUD  subcommittee  did  a  reasona- 
ble job  of  cutting  all  the  other  pro- 
grams that  they  have  within  their  ju- 
risdiction. After  all,  we  all  love  our 
cities  and  counties.  But  do  we  have 
any  less  regard  for  our  veterans?  Are 
we  not  concerned  about  Superfund? 
How  about  Indian  housing?  How  about 
UDAG?  All  of  these  programs  have  al- 
ready been  reduced  by  this  subcom- 
mittee dramatically.  For  those  who 
would  say  the  cities  cannot  stand  re- 
ductions. I  wonder  if  they  want  to  say 
veterans  can  take  more  cuts.  Veterans 
have  a  difficult  time  too. 

The  addition  of  $400  million,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment— so  every- 
one will  put  it  in  perspective— will  be 
that  all  other  programs  in  this  appro- 
priation bill  must  be  cut  2.4  percent. 
So.  for  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  cities,  I  submit  to  you  that  you 
ought  to  be  concerned  about  some  of 
our  other  responsibilities.  The  mere 
addition  of  $400  million  in  outlays  re- 
quires that  we  cut  all  other  programs 
by  roughly  2 '/a  percent  if  we  are  to 
keep  this  bill  in  compliance  with  the  ► 
budget  resolution. 

If  the  subcommittee  had  not  already 
cut  some  programs,  it  might  make 
sense  to  let  us  go  ahead  and  accept  the 
general  revenue  sharing  add-on  and 
cut  somewhere  else.  The  subcommit- 
tee cut  $81  million  in  budget  authority 
from  Indian  housing  to  bring  it  down 
to  this  year's  level.  More  money  is 
needed  for  Indian  housing,  but  the  ap- 
propriators said,  "No  dice." 

The  subcommittee  cut  $43  million 
out  of  HUD  moderate  rehabilitation, 
they  cut  UDAG  by  a  third.  HUD 
rental  rehabilitation  by  $20  million. 
CDBG  by  $100  million.  HUD  manage- 
ment administration  by  $5  million. 
R&D  by  $10  million,  abatement  and 
control  by  $5  million,  Superfund  by 
$100  million,  disaster  relief  by  $25  mil- 
lion, research  and  development  by  $15 
million,  space  flight  controls  and  data 
communication  by  $30  million,  and  VA 
medical  care  by  $100  million  as  a 
result  of  the  compromise  that  was 
reached  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  subcommittee  has  done 
their  work. 

In  my  opinion,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  "We  want  revenue  shar- 
ing and  we  do  not  want  to  take  the 
12.5  percent  cut  that  will  result  in  its 
ultimate  elimination."  then  I  think  it 
is  incumbent  on  anyone  who  wants  to 
add  $400  million  to  also  cut  $400  mil- 
lion. I  wish  I  knew  how  to  do  it  better 


than  the  subcommittee  did,  but  I 
really  do  not.  And  I  am  not  going  to 
substitute  my  judgment  line  item  by 
line  item  for  the  judgment  of  the  sub- 
committee. But  everyone  know  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  go  back 
through  this  appropriation  bill  and 
cut  every  program  by  roughly  2.5  per- 
cent in  order  to  achieve  the  $400  mil- 
lion that  we  are  adding. 

I  have  no  doubts  that  everybody 
wants  revenue  sharing  and  that  every- 
body is  concerned  about  the  12.5  per- 
cent reduction  being  proposed.  I  join 
in  that  chorus  of  concern.  I  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  say  that  general  rev- 
enue sharing  is  a  good  program.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  have  the  capac- 
ity to  turn  our  concerns  about  deficits 
on  and  off  depending  upon  what  week 
and  what  bill  we  are  talking  about. 

The  $400  million  revenue  sharing 
add-on  is  a  real  addition  to  the  defi- 
cit—nearly one-half  billion  dollars.  We 
are  never  going  to  reduce  the  deficit 
unless  we  are  able  to  comply  with  this 
year's  spending  targets.  They  are  not 
even  tough  targets.  Mr.  President.  If 
we  want  to  get  the  deficit  down,  all  of 
the  appropriations  bills  will  need  to  be 
reduced  by  an  additional  10  or  15  per- 
cent, yet  we  cannot  even  live  with  the 
bills  as  reported.  We  need  to  remem- 
ber that  this  budget  is  the  result  of 


enormous  compromise  with  the  House. 
After  the  Senate  passed  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution,  we  compro- 
mised with  the  House  on  many  issues 
and  programs.  Now  we  are  trying  to 
implement  this  budget  and  we  cannot 
even  fit  within  the  targets  we  our- 
selves established. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  Gramm- 
Rudman:  let  us  have  a  trigger  and  let 
us  really  cut  the  deficit.  Well,  this  is 
going  to  be  a  good  exercise.  On  each  of 
these  appropriations  bills,  if  we  breach 
our  targets,  then,  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  triggering  mechanism,  you 
can  expect  all  programs  to  get  cut. 
And  it  will  be  tougher  next  year.  We 
might  as  well  get  started. 

I  have  two  tables  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  reported  bill,  together 
with  possible  later  requirements,  to 
the  congressional  budget,  the  House 
passed  bill,  the  Presidents  budget  re- 
quest, and  a  summary  of  total  appro- 
priations action  to  date.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  tables  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  Senators 
Hatfield  and  Garn,  and  members  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
for  their  efforts  to  bring  this  bill  into 
comformance  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  what  he 
has  done  again  and  again  on  the  floor. 
He  deserves  a  world  of  credit  and 
thanks  from  everyone.  He  has  come  to 
the  floor  and  pointed  out  what  we 
have  to  do  to  be  fiscally  responsible.  I 
do  not  know  anyone  who  has  served  in 
the  Senate  in  the  28  years  I  have  been 
here  who  has  done  it  as  consistently. 


as  effectively,  and  as  wisely  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has. 

Everyone  knows  that  all  of  our 
mayors  and  county  board  members 
want  that  revenue  sharing  so  badly 
they  can  taste  it. 

The  Senator  points  out  that  we  are 
going  to  make  a  2.5  percent  cut  in  ev- 
erything including  veterans'  health 
care.  Maybe  that  will  fail.  But  if  it 
fails  we  will  really  be  in  trouble— if 
that  2.5-percent  cut  fails,  and  if  the 
Durenberger  amendment  survives.  So 
I  think  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said  we  should  ponder  very 
carefully.  That  is  the  real  argument. 


I  want  to  thank  him  very  much  for 
making  it  so  eloquently. 

Mr  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  to  ensure  full  funding 
for  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Senate  has  time  and  again 
spoken  in  favor  of  this  effective  and 
efficient  program.  During  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  resolution  earlier 
this  year  support  for  the  program  for 
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the  upcoming  fiscal  year  was  reaf- 
firmed. The  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1986  assumed  $75  billion  in 
deficit  reductions  over  the  next  3 
years  with  full  funding  for  the  Gener- 
al Revenue  Sharing  Program  assumed 
next  year. 

It  is  no  understatement  to  say  that 
general  revenue  sharing  is  the  most  ef- 
ficiently administered  and  prudently 
used  grant  program  in  the  history  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  these  funds 
are  used  to  administer  the  program. 
Over  the  past  6  years,  the  number  of 
personnel  working  in  the  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing  has  actually  declined 
by  one-third. 

It  is  also  an  enormously  successful 
and  popular  economic  and  community 
development  program.  Local  officials 
of  all  political  stripes  and  ideologies 
attest  to  this  fact.  Earlier  this  year.  I 
held  field  hearings  throughout  my 
home  State  of  Tennessee  in  an  at- 
tempt to  examine  the  impact  of  eco- 
nomic and  conununlty  budget  reduc- 
tion proposals  on  local  communities. 
Witnesses  included  city  mayors, 
county  executives,  developers,  and  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  regional  develop- 
ment. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  of- 
ficials alike  testified  to  the  essential 
importance  and  necessity  for  this  pro- 
gram in  the  maintenance  of  essential 
public  services. 

In  the  face  of  funding  cutbacks  and 
a  no-growth  mentality,  revenue  shar- 
ing remains  as  the  sole,  reliable  source 
of  assistance  for  local  governments  na- 
tionwide. These  funds  are  used  to  pay 
for  services  which  range  from  police 
and  fire  protection,  to  hospitals  and 
highways. 

The  loss  of  these  funds  would  simply 
shift  the  tax  burden  on  to  the  local 
governments.  A  recent  study  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  shows  that 
68  percent  of  the  cities  responding  said 
that  some  type  of  local  tax  increase 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  an 
adequate  level  of  services;  43  percent 
said  that  user  fees  would  be  increased; 
40  percent  would  increase  property 
taxes;  5  percent  would  increase  sales 
taxes;  and  Z  percent  would  increase 
income  taxes. 

In  my  one  State  of  Tennessee, 
county  and  municipal  governments 
have  already  increased  taxes  over  a  10- 
year  period  by  127  percent.  Last  year, 
revenue-sharing  payments  represented 
nearly  6  percent  of  total  taxes  collect- 
ed by  these  governments. 

There  are  334  municipalities  in  Ten- 
nessee. Nearly  90  percent  of  them 
have  populations  of  less  than  10,000. 
For  these  small  municipalities,  nearly 
all  of  them,  general  revenues  sharing 
is  the  only  direct  Federal  grant  they 
receive. 

These  funds  are  indicative  of  the  im- 
portance of  general  revenue  sharing. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  expand  the  pro- 


gram, merely  continue  it  at  the  cur- 
rent level  for  1  year.  It  is  not  a  budget 
buster  but  merely  an  investment  in 
our  future.  To  curtail  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  in  our  cities"  future 
would  be  unwise  and  counterproduc- 
tive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  request  that  I 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Duren- 
burger  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  thank  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  for  those  comments.  I  en- 
Joyed  my  introduction  to  the  Senate 
when  the  Senator  was  chairman  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  while  he  was  the  ranking 
member  for  the  last  4.  I  do  not  know 
many  people  in  this  body  that  under- 
stand the  value  of  this  program  more 
than  he  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  vote 
fairly  soon  on  the  amendment.  But,  let 
me  make  just  a  few  points  by  way  of 
reiteration,  and  another  one  by  way  of 
explanation. 

Our  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
made  a  very  brief  comment  on  this 
amendment,  a  comment  which  he  has 
made  on  other  amendments  over  the 
last  4  years,  and  that  he  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  making  over  the  next  5 
years.  That  comment  is  we  are  not 
here  to  discuss  revenue  sharing,  we  are 
not  here  to  discuss  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, we  are  not  here  to  discuss 
the  Federal  role  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  housing,  the  needs  of  education, 
and  the  needs  of  pollution  control.  We 
are  just  here  to  discuss  the  budget- 
plain  and  simple. 

I  want  to  go  on  record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  saying  if  that  is  all  we  are 
going  to  do  for  the  next  5  years  maybe 
we  ought  to  fold  up  shop.  We  have 
ourselves  in  a  lot  of  trouble.  We  all 
know  that.  But  we  still  have  a  respon- 
sibility. We  have  a  responsibility  to 
farmers,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
build  highways,  and  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  educate  young  people.  We 
still  have  a  lot  of  responsibility.  It  is  a 
shared  responsibility.  But  it  Is  still  a 
responsibility.  We  share  it  with  Gover- 
nors, legislators,  county  commission- 
ers, and  town  board  supervisors  who 
serve  for  nothing  or  next  to  it  trying 
to  help  out  communities  across  this 
country,  particularly  the  farm  areas 
that  are  dying.  We  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  budget  reform.  We  have 
said  general  revenue  sharing,  which  is 
the  most  efficient  use  of  Federal 
income  tax  dollars  down  at  the  town- 
ship or  the  city  level,  will  have  to  go. 
We  are  going  to  get  rid  of  it  despite  its 
efficiency,    despite    the    fact    that    99 


cents  on  every  dollar  actually  educates 
a  young  person,  or  actually  builds  a 
road,  or  actually  buys  a  firetruck.  We 
are  going  to  get  rid  of  it  starting  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1986.  It  is  gone— typ- 
ical of  this  body.  Take  the  most  effi- 
cient program  and  get  rid  of  it.  But  let 
us  hang  on  to  the  HODAGS, "  the 
"UDAG's,"  the  "humpbacks,"  and 
whatever  else— hang  on  to  all  our  acro- 
nym programs.  We  will  hang  on  to 
those  because  those  are  the  ones  we 
can  take  to  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee, where  everybody  can  say  I  did 
this  in  this  community.  What  we  dont 
say  is  I  did  it  by  giving  you  two  25-cent 
dollars  which  somehow  or  other  force 
you  to  raise  local  property  taxes  or 
State  taxes  to  match  it.  I  gave  you  the 
25  cents,  and  I  made  you  come  up  with 
the  extra  75  cents. 

In  summary  let  me  say  I  hope  we  do 
not  have  to  keep  coming  back  here 
and  listening  to  that  speech  for  the 
next  5  years. 

As  much  as  I  respect  my  colleagues 
and  the  incredible  job  he  does  in  un- 
dertaking chairmanship  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  as  much  as  I  hope  he  still 
has  the  opportunity  to  be  chairman  of 
that  committee  after  the  elections 
next  year,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
issue  is  not  the  budget.  The  issue  is 
general  revenue  sharing.  It  is  the  com- 
mitment of  each  of  us  to  the  partner- 
ship that  we  have  with  State  and  local 
government  officials.  You  ask  how 
about  veterans?  How  about  housing? 
You  ask  that  question.  I  ask  how 
about  the  schoolteachers?  How  about 
the  firemen,  the  firetruck,  the  police- 
man and  the  patrol  car,  and  let  us  not 
leave  out  how  about  the  food— food 
for  the  food  bank  shelves?  Yes;  you 
took  a  nick  out  of  teenage  medical 
care.  But  a  lot  of  that  general  revenue 
sharing  is  99  cents  on  the  tax  dollar  to 
teenage  medical  care,  not  75-cent  teen- 
age medical  care  such  as  comes  from 
the  categorical  grant  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  through 
this  budget  and  the  reconciliation  on 
general  revenue  sharing  the  same  as 
the  people  on  Appropriations.  In  the 
Finance  Committee  on  which  I  sit  we 
had  a  $22-plus-million  mandate  for 
reconciliation  including  general  reve- 
nue sharing.  We  cut  Medicare.  We 
took  money  away  from  elderly  health 
care,  and  away  from  disabled  health 
care.  We  took  money  out  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  AFDC,  and  a  lot 
of  other  programs  in  order  to  make 
our  reconciliation  goal.  We  made  a  $22 
million  goal  without  having  to  take 
money  away  from  the  people  in  local 
communities  who  are  served  by  gener- 
al revenue  sharing. 

This  program  does  not  serve  mayors. 
It  does  not  serve  county  board  chair- 
men or  school  superintendents.  It 
serves  people  in  much  the  same  way  as 
every  other  program.  When  it  went 
through   the   Finance   Committee   we 


found  some  way  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  by  $22  billion.  We  found  a  way 
10  meet  the  obligation  that  you  all 
voted  on  here  last  summer  without 
touching  this  program. 

I  acknowledge  the  difficulty  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  his  colleagues 
have  in  the  particular  grouping  of 
public  services  falling  within  their  sub- 
committees  purview.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  budget  is  better  or 
more  poorly  served  or  that  revenue 
sharing  is  better  or  more  poorly  served 
by  eliminating  12.5  percent  of  the 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 
Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  let  me  say  that  I  certainly  will 
not  take  a  back  seat  to  anybody  in  this 
body  on  support  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  There  are  only  two  of  us— two 
of  us  in  this  body.  Senator  Richard 
LuGAn  and  I— who  were  officers  in  the 
National  League  of  Cities  together 
who  lobbied  for  this  program  as 
mayors,  and  not  as  Senators.  We  came 
back  and  testified.  We  lobbied.  We 
worked  very  hard  for  it.  So  I  cannot 
dispute  what  any  of  my  colleagues 
have  said  on  the  principle  of  general 
revenue  sharing,  or  on  the  lack  of 
strings  attached  to  it  for  local  govern- 
ment. That  is  not  the  issue  here  today. 
I  cannot  argue  that  issue  with  them  at 
all.  But  I  can  take  issue  that  all  we  are 
considering  is  the  budget— just  the 
budget  total.  This  subcommittee,  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  I  did 
not  spend  months  just  to  comply  with 
the  budget  total.  We  went  through 
carefully  line  by  line,  after  weeks  of 
hearings,  of  listening  to  people  to 
meet  those  ceilings  and  our  responsi- 
bilities on  a  careful,  well-considered 
way.  So  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
think  we  are  just  out  here  picking  on 
anyone. 

I  want  to  repeat:  Indian  housing. 
$81.9  million;  HUD  modern  rehab, 
$42.9  million;  HUD  HODAG.  $25  mil- 
lion; HUD  rental  rehab,  $50  million; 
HUD  operating  subsidies,  $20  million; 
CDBG.  $100  million;  management  and 
administration.  $5  million;  EPA  re- 
search and  development.  $5  million; 
EPA  Superfund.  $100  million. 

Everybody  out  here  is  for  Super- 
fund. 

Disaster  relief  payment.  $25  million; 
NASA,  research  and  development.  $15 
million;  NASA,  space  flight,  control 
and  data  communications.  $30  million; 
National  Science  Foundation,  re- 
search. $5  million;  National  Science 
Foundation.  Antarctic  program,  $2 
million;  National  Science  Foundation, 
science  education.  $10  million;  VA 
medical  care,  recommended  $296  mil- 
lion, which  was  modified  a  few  min- 
utes ago. 

We  went  through  the  whole  budget 
and  tried  to  spread  the  burden  out,  to 


have  the  least  impact  on  each  one  of 
them. 

Yes;  I  support  the  concept  of  general 
revenue  sharing.  I  should  remind  my 
colleagues  who  were  not  involved  in 
the  debate  that  many  of  the  mayors, 
particularly  the  big  city  mayors  of  this 
country,  did  not  keep  their  word. 
When  Dick  Lugar  and  I  were  lobbying 
for  revenue  sharing,  we  made  the 
promise  to  Congress  that  if  we  got  rev- 
enue sharing  because  the  principle  was 
so  important  we  were  willing  to  take 
equal  cuts  in  categorical  grants.  But 
once  revenue  sharing  was  granted,  the 
mayors  continued  to  fight  for  every 
grant  program  that  came  along,  in- 
cluding revenue  sharing. 

Revenue  sharing  would  not  be  going 
out  of  business  today  if  the  mayors 
kept  their  word  on  substituting  reve- 
nue sharing  for  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. 

To  put  the  issue  as  to  what  the  point 
is,  to  say  we  are  just  going  to  put  $570 
million  back  into  general  revenue 
sharing,  then  we  will  have  a  vote— not 
from  me— there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
floor  today  to  cut  2.5  percent  across 
the  board.  That  means  $200  million  in 
veterans'  medical  care. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  make  that 
choice.  None  of  the  choices  are  pleas- 
ant. Which  choice  are  you  going  to 
make?  Are  you  going  to  make  a  choice 
to  put  this  money  back  into  general 
revenue  sharing,  or  are  you  going  to 
make  a  choice  to  take  $200  million  out 
of  veterans"  health  care  when  we  just 
put  $100  million  back  in?  Or  are  you 
going  to  take  another  $100  million  or 
so  out  of  Superfund?  Are  you  going  to 
take  it  out  of  EPA?  That  is  exactly 
what  will  happen.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues. That  is  the  choice  they  will  be 
making. 

I  wish  I  was  not  on  the  floor  having 
to  make  these  kinds  of  choices.  I  wish 
a  former  mayor  was  not  having  to  be 
out  here  advocating  removing  12.5  per- 
cent from  a  program  that  I  do  not 
think  should  be  discontinued,  that  I 
said  earlier  the  administration  should 
not  have  recommended  be  cut.  But  are 
we  going  to  stop  the  demagoguery  or 
are  we  going  to  be  serious  about 
budget  restraint?  Or  are  we  going  to 
vote  for  budget  resolutions,  put  out 
press  releases  at  home  how  we  are  re- 
ducing the  budget,  and  then  come 
back  and  vote  for  a  program  that  puts 
$570  million  back  in? 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  I  guess 
we  can,  to  fool  some  constituents  out 
there.  But  I  do  not  want  to  go  through 
and  have  a  2.5-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  in  a  lot  of  other  programs 
that  are  very  vital. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  worked  long  and  hard  as  an  advo- 
cate of  more  funding  for  EPA.  A  long 
time  before  he  was  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  he  was  constantly  in 
there  every  year  saying  we  have  prob- 
lems with  clean  air.  toxic  waste,  and 


acid  rain  in  this  country,  trying  to  do 
something  about  it.  So  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  some  cuts  in  EPA  if  reve- 
nue sharing  is  put  back  in  or  has 
added  to  the  $570  million. 

I  certainly  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  be  defeated  so  we 
do  not  have  to  cut  all  of  those  other 
programs. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment will  agree  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  we  vote  on  this 
amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays  having 
been  ordered,  not  before  11:45,  and 
that  there  be  no  amendment  in  order 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  would  want  to  reserve  the 
opportunity  to  table  the  amendment 
at  that  time. 

I  obviously  cannot  at  this  time  re- 
quest tabling  because  it  would  immedi- 
ately bring  us  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  do  not  intend  in  that 
unanimous-consent  request  to  pre- 
clude the  right  of  any  Senator  to  move 
to  table.  I  would  amend  my  request 
that  the  vote  not  occur  before  11:45  to 
add  that  there  not  be  any  amendment 
in  order  to  the  amendment  but  that 
the  right  to  move  to  table  would  not 
be  precluded. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  I 
would  prefer  not  to  vote  now.  I  under- 
stand several  of  our  colleagues  can  be 
here  later  but  cannot  be  here  very 
shortly.  I  would  suggest,  if  possible, 
that  we  have  a  vote  certain  at  11:45.  I 
have  no  further  argument  to  make.  I 
will  not  object  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  making  his  tabling  motion  now 
and  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered, 
rather  than  have  a  motion  later. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  suggest  that  that 
would  be  a  good  modification  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  to 
have  a  time  certain  not  before  11:45. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
hopes  that  he  will  have  2  minutes  to 
speak  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  if  we  set  the 
vote  for  11:45.  he  would  have  more 
than  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  that  a  lot  of 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would 
be  delighted  to  have  him  talk  and  fill 
up  the  time.  But,  also,  Mr.  President, 
my  unanimous-consent  request  should 
state  that  there  would  be  no  amend- 
ments to  or  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  would  be  in  order,  but 
reserving,  of  course,  the  right  of  any- 
body, at  the  appropriate  time,  to  make 
a  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 
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Mr.  GARN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  we  are  in  the  process  of  check- 
ing with  the  minority  leader.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  accepta- 
ble to  me,  but  we  must  await  the  ap- 
proval of  the  minority  leader.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  chairman 
withhold? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  request.  There  are  no 
amendments  in  order  to  this  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  vote,  are  there? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
would  be  in  order  to  the  language  pro- 
posed to  be  striken. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  are 
amendments  in  order  to  this  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  vote  which  we  are 
about  to  agree  will  occur  at  11:45? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Absent 
any  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
amendments  would  be  in  order  to  the 
language  which  has  been  proposed  to 
be  stricken. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request  pending. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  re- 
served the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania no  longer  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  GARN.  May  I  suggest,  until  we 
have  clearance  from  the  majority 
leader,  that  the  Senator  withdraw  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  is  obvious  that  my 
unanimous-consent  request  is  to  ac- 
commodate a  number  of  Senators  who 
need  the  extra  time  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  for  a  vote.  I  will  be  happy  to 
withdraw  it  and  allow  the  discussion 
to  go  on.  For  those  who  are  seeking 
clearance  from  the  majority  leader's 
office  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  so  they 
understand.  I  will  withdraw  it  so  that 
there  can  be  discussion  or  we  can  go  to 
other  matters.  But  I  will  reinstate  the 
unanimous  consent  request.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  unanimous-consent  request 
pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  to  restore  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  for  fiscal  year  1986.  For  4 
years  I  chaired  the  Subcommittee  on 
General  Revenue  Sharing  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  have 
been  an  advocate  of  the  continuation 
of  this  program,  even  through  1986 
and  into  subsequent  years.  Although  I 
suspect  we  all  understand  the  fiscal  re- 


ality is  such  that  we  do  not  have  a  lot 
of  revenue  to  share,  I  still  have  reser- 
vations about  the  cold  turkey  cutoff, 
what  happens  at  the  end  of  1986.  I 
think  we  would  have  been  belter  serv- 
ing our  constituents  to  phase  that 
down  on  some  realistic  timetable.  But 
that  was  a  judgment  that  the  Senate 
made  during  consideration  cf  the 
budget  resolution  and  I  am  not  going 
to  dispute  that. 

What  I  do  dispute,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  notion  that  having  already  taken  a 
very  large  hit  at  the  municipalities 
that  have  depended  on  revenue  shar- 
ing and  having  told  them  that  if  they 
would  accommodate  themselves  to  ter- 
mination of  the  program  in  1986,  we 
suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  have  to  go  back  on  what  we 
have  told  them  and  affect  their  budg- 
ets in  the  middle  of  their  fiscal  years 
for  many  of  them.  I  understand  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  hut  I  also  hope  people  un- 
derstand what  this  means  in  terms  of 
difficulties  for  many  of  the  munici- 
palities that  will  be  affected  by  it. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  we  have,  because  of  the 
continued  erosion  of  manufacturing 
jobs  and  industries  like  steel,  textiles, 
and  others,  seen  many  municipalities 
come  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  in  my 
State.  Recently,  there  was  a  front- 
page New  York  Times  article  on  the 
plight  of  the  town  of  Clairton  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  my  home  county, 
where  the  United  States  Steel  works 
have  closed.  The  tax  base  of  that  mu- 
nicipality was  so  depleted  by  that  clo- 
sure that  they  have  laid  off  all  the 
firemen,  all  the  policemen:  they  have 
laid  off  all  the  employees  in  city  hall. 
There  is  no  one  in  local  government  in 
Clairton.  Now  we  are  going  to  ask 
them  to  have  15  percent  less. 

What  are  people  supposed  to  do, 
start  supplying  water  to  the  munici- 
pality? Supply  electric  service  some- 
how, with  generators,  hand-rotated 
generators,  to  keep  the  streetlights 
on?  What  we  are  asking  them  to  do  is 
the  equivalent  of  that. 

Lest  people  think  that  Clairton  is 
some  isolated  example,  I  can  say  with 
some  certainty  that  it  is  not.  We  have 
literally  dozens  of  municipalities- 
Midland,  PA:  Duquesne.  McKeesport, 
White  Oak— throughout  that  area  and 
many  other  parts  of  my  Slate  as  well, 
where  the  termination  at  the  end  of 
1986  will  already  work  an  enormous 
hardship,  but  further  cutbacks  in  it,  as 
proposed  here  today,  will  be  some- 
thing with  which  they  simply  cannot 
cope. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  say, 
"Well,  why  do  these  municipalities  not 
raise  taxes?"  The  answer  is  that  the 
State  legislature  will  not  let  them. 
There  are  laws  that  restrain  the  mu- 
nicipalities covered  under  our  munici- 
pal codes  from  exceeding  certain  levels 
of  taxation.  And  the  communities  that 


I  have  just  named,  plus  a  lot  of  other.s. 
are  at  their  absolute  maximum.  They 
cannot  raise  any  additional  revenue. 

It  is  all  very  well  and  good  for  people 
to  say,  well,  there  arc  all  kinds  of 
other  problems  here,  but  we  are  put- 
ting these  municipalities  in  a  box.  It  i.s 
about  6  feet  long  and  it  will  put  them 
about  6  feet  under,  because  there  is  no 
way  out  for  them,  except  to  reduce  ab- 
.solutely  essential  public  safety  serv- 
ices, which,  in  many  cases,  are,  frank 
ly.  sparse  enough. 

Let  me  simply  conclude  by  saying 
that  few  Federal  programs  serve  so 
many  people  as  well  as  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program.  Town.s. 
cities,  and  counties  throughout  the 
United  States  use  the  funds  from  reve- 
nue sharing  to  improve  education, 
transportation,  economic  development, 
community  activities,  firefighting, 
sanitation,  and  police  work.  There  are 
few  Americans  who  do  not  directly 
benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  the  reve- 
nue sharing  program.  Eliminating  a 
portion  of  the  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Program  would  result  in  either  the 
elimination  of  important  services  now 
provided  by  our  local  governments  or 
an  increase  in  local  taxes. 

Our  local  governments  have  been 
asked  to  shoulder  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  programs  and  responsibil 
ities  previously  supplied  by  the  Feder- 
al Government.  They  have  done  an  ex 
cellent  job  of  providing  these  desper- 
ately needed  services  with  fewer  and 
fewer  Federal  dollars  every  year. 

One  program  upon  which  they  have 
been  able  to  depend  is  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program.  Because 
the  funds  provided  through  general 
revenue  sharing  are  not  earmarked  for 
specific  programs  or  projects,  our  local 
governments  have  been  able  to  use 
them  to  serve  the  individual  needs  of 
their  citizens  and  communities.  Recipi- 
ents of  revenue  sharing  funds  use 
those  funds  most  often  to  pay  for 
police  protection,  highway  mainte- 
nance, fire  protection,  and  education- 
essential  government  functions  that 
our  citizens  do  not  want  to  see  cut. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  proposed  reduction  of  funds  in  the 
committee  bill  because  it  breaks  the 
agreement  reached  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution in  June  to  fund  general  revenue 
sharing  at  the  full  $4.6  billion  level. 
This  agreement  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  local  governments,  many  of 
whose  budget  cycles  run  from  July  to 
June,  unlike  the  Federal  budget  cycle, 
which  runs  from  October  to  Septem- 
ber. For  this  reason,  local  governments 
are  already  into  their  fiscal  year  1986 
budgets,  and  to  reduce  funding  for 
general  revenue  sharing  at  this  point 
would  create  budgetary  havoc  for 
these  local  governments.  Moreover, 
this  reduction  defies  the  basic  trust  we 
established  with  local  governrnt-nts 
when  we  passed  the  budget  resolution. 


i;uaranteeing  them  full  funding  for 
the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram. 

We  are  all  dedicated  to  fiscal  re- 
straint, but  we  must  not  think  that  we 
are  exercising  fiscal  restraint  when  we 
cut  the  budgets  of  small  towns,  cities, 
and  counties  that  are  struggling  to 
continue  programs  that  the  Federal 
Government  no  longer  provides.  Con- 
gress does  not  show  fiscal  courage  by 
reducing  the  expenditures  of  other 
units  of  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleague  to  adopt  it. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  unanimous  consent  request  that 
there  be  a  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  this 
amendment  at  11:45;  that  there  not  be 
anv  amendments  on  or  in  relation  to  it 
in  order,  but  that  the  right  of  any 
Senator  be  reserved  at  the  appropriate 
lime  to  make  a  motion  to  table,  but 
that  it  not  be  in  order  before  the  hour 
of  11:45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
we  have  ordered  a  vote  on  the  Duren- 
berger  amendment  at  11:45  a.m  and  I 
see  no  one  else  seeking  recognition,  we 
do  have  some  amendments  that  are 
technical  in  nature  that  have  been 
agreed  to,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Durenberger  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside  at  this  time  and 
also  the  Proxmire  amendment  while 
we  consider  these  technical  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  788 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  change  in 

the  travel  expenditure  limitation  set  forth 

in  Section  401) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  788. 

On  page  49.  line  13.  insert  initially"  after 
the  word  '  estimates". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations included  an  amendment  to 
the  travel  restriction  contained  in  sec- 
tion 401.  This  travel  restriction  has 
been  carried  in  the  HUD  bill  for  sever- 
al years.  The  committee  amendment 
recognized  that  in  a  number  of  admin- 
istrative accounts,  the  Presidents  re- 
quest was  predicated  on  significant  re- 
ductions based  on  field  office  closures 
and  realignments,  a-s  well  as  cuts  re- 
flecting proposed  program  termina- 
tions. In  many  of  these  cases.  Congress 


has  not  concurred  with  these  underly- 
ing changes,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
must  provide  restorations  of  funding 
to  cover  these  administrative  costs. 

The  original  committee  amendment 
permitted  the  travel  component  of 
these  administrative  costs  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  overall  increase  in 
the  account,  based  on  the  budget  re- 
quest. Since  the  committee  took  action 
last  July,  the  President  has  submitted 
budget  amendments  to  add  back 
amounts  needed  to  restore  the  previ- 
ously proposed  5  percent  pay  reduc- 
tion. This  action  has  altered  the  pro- 
portions which  the  committee  earlier 
had  adopted,  especially  in  administra- 
tive accounts  with  a  high  proportion 
of  personnel  compensation  and  bene- 
fits costs. 

To  permit  the  full  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee action,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  reference  the  initial  budget  esti- 
mate as  the  basis  upon  which  propor- 
tionate increases  in  travel  expendi- 
tures may  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared.  I  know 
of  no  objections. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  788)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no  789 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  the  ■merger"  and  re- 
scission of  recaptured  authority  for  the 
Sec.  235  program  and  the  Rental  Rehabili- 
tation and  HOD  AG  programs) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immendiate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  for 
Mr.  D'Amato.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 789. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  4,  line  9,  insert  after  -igse:"  the 
following: 

Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
the  immediately  preceding  (  •merger" )  pro- 
viso, notwithstanding  any  requirement  of 
section  235(c)(3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended,  and  notwithstanding  the 
proviso  in  this  paragraph  concerning  rescis- 
sion of  recaptured  budget  authority,  any 
balances  of  the  contract  authority  and 
budget  authority  provided  in  the  Second 
Supplemental     Appropriations     Act,     1984 


(P>ublic  Law  98-396.  98  Stat.  1369,  1380)  for 
the  home  ownership  assistance  program 
under  section  235  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z).  for  which 
the  Secretary  has  made  fund  reservations 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  with- 
out regard  to  any  fiscal  year  limitation  until 
such  reserved  budget  authority  is  expended, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  the  authority  to 
enter  new  contracts  for  assistance  payments 
and  to  insure  mortgages  under  section  235 
until  such  reserved  budget  authority  is  ex- 
pended notwithstanding  any  sunset  date 
specified  in  the  last  sentences  of  section 
235(h)(1)  and  section  235(m).  respectively: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
■merger"  proviso,  and  notwithstanding  the 
proviso  in  this  paragraph  concerning  rescis- 
sion of  recaptured  budget  authority,  any 
amounts  of  budget  authority  heretofore 
made  available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986  for  renUl  rehabilitation  grants 
and  development  grants,  pursuant  to  section 
17(a)(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  shall  remain  available 
until  such  date: 

On  page  4.  line  10.  strike  out  the  work 
■merged'. 

On  page  4.  line  14,  after  ■1986  "  Insert  the 
following: 

(other  than  any  such  amounts  for  assistance 
payments  contracts  under  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  grants  under  sec- 
tion 17(a)(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act) 

On  page  4,  strike  out  ■except  as  provided 
in  the  foregoing  proviso."  on  lines  22  and  23. 
On  page  4.  line  24,  insert  after   'author- 
ity)" the  following:   'under  this  paragraph". 
On  page  5.  line  1.  after     1986"  Insert  the 
following: 

except  such  amounts  provided  for  assistance 
payments  contracts  under  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1937.  and  for 
grants  under  section  17(a)(1)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  I  offer  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor D'Amato. 

Subsequent  to  the  reporting  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  HUD  appropriations 
bill,  the  committee  learned  that  there 
were  possible  interpretations  of  prior 
appropriation  act  provisions  which 
would  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  car- 
ryover and  recaptured  funds  in  several 
housing  programs.  These  results  are 
contrary  to  the  understanding  the 
committee  had  at  the  time  the  prior 
acts  were  passed,  and  at  the  time  the 
report  on  this  bill  was  presented. 

The  first  program  involved  is  thie 
section  235  Homeownership  Assistance 
Program.  We  had  been  advised  that 
provisions  of  existing  law  could  be  con- 
strued so  that  any  balances  of  funds  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985  would 
revert  to  the  general  subsidized  hous- 
ing account  and  not  be  available  for 
the  purposes  for  which  provided  ini- 
tially. In  addition,  this  interpretation 
would  have  resulted  in  the  rescission 
of  all  funds  recaptured  during  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  same  interpretation  could  be 
made  in  connection  with  HODAG  and 
rental    rehabilitation   funds,   notwith- 
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standing  the  specific  language  in  the 
1984  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
which  was  intended  to  keep  these 
funds  available  through  fiscal  year 
1986. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  intend- 
ed to  correct  these  oversights  by  speci- 
fying the  following: 

First,  section  235  funding  contained 
in  the  1984  second  supplemental  will 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  mortgage  insurance  and  assistance 
authority  for  section  235  have  other- 
wise expired;  and  this  funding  is 
immune  from  the  general  rescission 
language  which  is  expected  to  apply  to 
section  5(c)  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Second,  funding  for  the  HODAG 
and  rental  rehabilitation  grants  which 
was  to  be  available  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1986  in  accordance  with  the 
fiscal  year  1985  appropriations,  shall 
be  available  through  fiscal  year  1986. 

These  changes  are  clarifying  lan- 
guage, to  assure  that  the  fiscal  year 
1986  merger  proviso  will  not  have  the 
unintended  consequence  of  contradict- 
ing the  clear  intention  that  section  235 
funding  and  the  section  17  funding 
shall  remain  available  to  these  pro- 
grams unless  the  fiscal  year  1985  ap- 
propriations are  specifically  repealed 
or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later  act  of 
Congress. 

This  is  a  technical  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  minority  has  cleared  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  We  have  no  objection 
to  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  789)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  790 

(Purpose;  To  raise  the  limitation  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  the  level  in  the  re- 
vised President's  request) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
third  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  790. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46.  line  6.  strike  out  ■$26.213,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ■$26.877.000'. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  level 
of  the  limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  [FHLBB]  approved  by 
the  House  and  contained  in  the  Senate 
reported  bill  does  not  reflect  an  addi- 
tional $664,000  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  budget  amendment 
this  summer. 

This  additional  amount  reflects  the 
decision  not  to  pursue  a  5-percent  pay 
reduction  for  Federal  employees. 
Through  an  oversight,  this  adjustment 
was  not  included  in  the  FHLBB  limita- 
tion as  was  the  case  in  other  agencies 
covered  by  this  appropriations  bill. 
This  amendment  corrects  this  inad- 
vertent error  by  increasing  the  limita- 
tion to  $26,877,000. 

The  limitation  covers  the  use  of  rev- 
enues from  assessments  paid  by 
member  financial  institutions,  not  tax 
dollars.  With  the  continuing  pressures 
on  the  thrift  industry,  it  is  critical 
that  the  principal  Federal  regulatory 
agency  dealing  with  these  problems  be 
permitted  to  fully  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  There  is  no  objection. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  790)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  791 

(Purpose:  To  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  waive  the  10  percent  cap  on  in- 
creases in  local  prototype  cost  limitations 
of  new  public  housing  development,  in 
lieu  of  repeal  of  existing  prototype  limits) 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  send  a 
fourth  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  791. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  6  and  7.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  the  first 
sentence  of  section  6(b)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  more  than  10  per  centum  "  and  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
"except  that  the  Secretary  shall  Increase 
such  amount  if  the  Secretary  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  to  account  for 


location  or  other  factors  related  to  a  par 
ticular  project ". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations included  a  provision  which 
repeals  a  requirement  of  existing 
housing  law  establishing  prototype 
costs  as  a  mechanism  to  limit  the  cost 
of  new  public  housing  development. 

While  the  committee  is  highly  sup- 
portive of  cost  containment  of  public 
housing  construction— it  has  become 
clear  that  the  existing  statutory  proce- 
dure is  deficient  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, unworkable,  and  an  impedi- 
ment to  needed  public  housing  devel- 
opment. 

The  House  proposed  a  lengthy  pro- 
cedural mechanism  whereby  these 
prototype  costs  would  be  subject  to  ex- 
tensive reviews  and  consideration  as 
applied  to  individual  areas.  While 
laudatory  in  its  intent,  such  an  amend- 
ment would  render  the  prototype  cost 
wholly  unworkable  and  paralyze  it 
with  complex  and  endless  red  tape. 

The  committee  chose  to  recommend 
a  cleaner  but  more  dramatic  alterna- 
tive; To  repeal  the  prototype  cost  pro- 
vision altogether— and  at  that  time 
the  Department  concurred  that  this 
would  be  a  more  practical  approach  to 
the  problem. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  De- 
partment has  suggested  an  alternative 
which  will  maintain  the  cost-contain- 
ment benefits  of  the  prototype  re- 
quirement but  will  permit  the  Secre- 
tary greater  flexibility  in  applying  this 
mechanism.  The  amendment  proposed 
grants  the  Department  the  discretion 
to  waive  the  prototype  cost  in  individ- 
ual instances  where  particular  project 
factors  such  as  location  make  such 
cost  exemptions  appropriate. 

Again.  I  believe  this  amendment  is 
acceptable. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  There  is  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  791)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MR.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26.  1985.  EPA  was  ordered  by  a 
Federal  district  court  to  inform  States 
whose  pollution  causes  adverse  effects 
in  Canada  that  they  must  take  remedi- 
al action  to  prevent  further  trans- 
boundary  pollution  damage.  EPA  has 
claimed  that  it  will  require  a  lengthy 
period  of  time  to  prepare  the  technical 
and  analytical  reports  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  district  court's  order. 
Two  days  ago  EPA  appealed  the  dis- 
trict court  order  and   I   am   told   the 


Agency  may  seek  a  judicial  stay  of  the 
order.  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  believe  EPA 
should  carry  out  the  analytical  work 
necessary  to  enable  the  Agency  to 
comply  with  the  lower  courts  order 
even  while  EPA  appeals  the  decision 
on  legal  grounds. 

This  analytical  work  is  important  for 
EPA  to  perform  no  matter  how  the 
courts  decide  the  legal  issues  raised  by 
EPA.  The  work  involves  summarizing 
the  types  of  resource  damages  associ- 
ated with  the  transboundary  air  pollu- 
tion, estimating  the  amount  of  U.S. 
pollution  contributing  to  damages  in 
Canada  and  identifying  control  pro- 
grams that  would  avoid  such  damages. 
Frankly,  this  type  of  work  seems  es- 
sential to  carry  out  the  envoy  process 
now  being  conducted  by  Drew  Lewis 
and  his  Canadian  counterpart.  Bill 
Davis. 

Does  this  appropriations  bill  contain 
sufficient  funds  for  EPA  to  carry  out 
on  a  timely  basis  this  fiscal  year  the 
analytical  work  needed  to  characterize 
transboundary  air  pollution  impacts 
more  fully  and  to  identify  remedial 
programs? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes;  the  funds  in  this 
bill  are  adecjuate  for  EPA  to  carry  out 
this  work  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Is  it  the  Senators 
intent  that  EPA  should  assign  very 
high  priority  to  carrying  out  this 
work? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Yes,  this  is  important 
work,  required  not  only  to  enable  EPA 
to  comply  with  orders  the  courts  have 
and  may  issue,  but  also  to  permit  the 
prompt  resolution  of  a  very  serious  bi- 
lateral conflict  with  Canada,  one  of 
our  most  important  allies  and  trading 
partners.  EPA  should  immediately  de- 
velop a  work  plan  to  complete  these 
activities  as  early  as  possible  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
year's  committee  report  on  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's 
budget,  the  committee  directed  the 
Agency  to  prepare  an  enforcement 
policy  that  will  ensure  90  percent  com- 
pliance with  the  ground  monitoring, 
closure,  post  closure,  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility provisions  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  That 
policy  has  been  provided  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  wrote  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  requesting 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
evaluate  the  strategy  that  the  Agency 
had  prepared  and  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

Are  applicable  regulatory  require- 
ments clear  and  enforceable? 

Are  there  provisions  for  inspection, 
followup.  and  enforcement? 

Are  required  enforcement  resources 
identified  and  provided? 


Are  training  and  skills  needs  identi- 
fied and  provided? 

Is  effective  oversight  of  EPA  and 
State  performance  provided? 

Is  there  a  framework  for  an  effective 
Federal/State  relationship? 

The  report  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  generally  very 
positive.  However,  it  did  note  that  in 
four  key  areas  the  enforcement  strate- 
gy was  not  complete.  Its  conclusion 
was  that  the  enforcement  strategy  did 
not  have  the  following  important  ele- 
ments: 

An  analysis  of  the  resources  required 
to  achieve  the  90-percent  compliance 
goal; 

An  assessment  of  the  training  and 
skills  mix  needed  to  achieve  the  com- 
pliance goal; 

An  oversight  mechanism  for  track- 
ing progress  toward  achieving  the  90- 
percent  compliance  goal;  and 

A  means  of  communicating  the  goal 
to  the  States,  as  part  of  the  frame- 
work for  the  Federal /State  relation- 
ship. 

Since  this  report  was  issued  after 
the  issuance  of  the  1986  committee 
report,  it  was  not  possible  to  include 
material  related  to  this  matter  in  the 
conunittee  report. 

In  lieu  of  report  language,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  Agency  be  di- 
rected to  undertake  the  following  ac- 
tivities identified  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

First,  the  Agency  should  prepare 
and  submit  with  the  1987  budget  an 
analysis  of  the  resources  required  to 
achieve  the  90-percent  compliance 
goal. 

Second,  the  Agency  should  prepare 
an  assessment  of  the  training  and 
skills  mix  needed  to  achieve  this  com- 
pliance goal. 

Third,  the  Agency  should  prepare  an 
oversight  mechanism  for  tracking 
progress  toward  achieving  the  90-per- 
cent compliance  goal.  Activities  two 
and  three  should  be  delivered  to  the 
committee  2  weeks  prior  to  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Agency's  1987  budget. 

Finally,  the  Agency  should  commu- 
nicate to  the  States  that  its  goal  is  to 
achieve  the  90-percent  compliance 
rate.  This  goal  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  delegation  requirements, 
and  the  State  grants  process.  The 
Agency  should  communicate  this  goal 
to  the  States  and  begin  the  process  of 
integrating  this  goal  in  the  delegation 
and  grants  progress  prior  to  the  1987 
budget  submission. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Utah, 
agree  to  these  directions  to  the 
Agency  and  agree  that  they  should  be 
treated  by  the  Agency  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  committee  report  language? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  correct.  I  believe  these  materi- 
als should  be  prepared  and  these  ac- 
tions undertaken  in  response  to  the 
GAO  report.  The  Agency  should  con- 


sider the  directions  in  this  colloquy  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  committee  report 
language. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  792 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  believe  has 
been  cleared.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  'Vermont  [Mr.  L-eahyI 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  792. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

After  line  19,  on  page  18.  add  the  follow- 
ing: •':  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
provided  to  the  states  under  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act.  $300,000  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  essential  equipment  by 
state  agencies." 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  about 
$300,000  of  the  funds  that  had  been 
requested  for  State  grants  in  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Program  in  1986  will 
not  be  distributed  because  certain  ju- 
risdictions will  not  be  able  to  accept 
the  funds. 

In  the  past  when  this  has  occurred, 
the  Agency  has  simply  supplemented 
the  grants  given  to  the  States.  Divided 
among  all  States,  this  has  meant  a 
grant  of  about  $6,000  per  State.  Such 
small  grants  have  not  had  a  significant 
impact  on  any  State's  ability  to  oper- 
ate this  program. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention 
that  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  es- 
sential equipment,  such  as  gas  chro- 
matograph  mass  spectrometers,  in 
some  States. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  dispersal  of 
these  funds  in  small  amounts  to  all 
States,  this  amendment  directs  the 
Agency  to  assess  which  States  have 
the  greatest  need  for  this  equipment 
and  provide  grants  to  such  States  to 
purchase  essential  equipment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  major- 
ity. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  792)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  conserve  time  and  use  it  as  effi- 
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ciently  as  possible,  we  have  switched 
from  one  amendment  to  another.  Now 
we  are  back  on  the  Durenberger 
amendment,  but  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Durenberger 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
so  we  can  return  to  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  giving  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  the  opportunity  to  speak  on 
that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— do  I  understand  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  the  time  he 
expects  to  take  would  be  such  so  as 
not  to  stop  the  vote  on  the  Duren- 
berger amendment  at  11:45? 

Mr,  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  my  plan  is  not 
to  speak  at  great  length  and  certainly 
not  beyond  the  time  scheduled  for  the 
vote  on  the  Durenberger  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  May  I  ask  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  assuming  we  pro- 
ceed in  this  way.  does  that  mean,  after 
the  vote  on  the  Durenberger  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  back  on  the  Prox- 
mire-Armstrong  amendment? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
mangers,  and  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  78 » 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  been  switching  back  and  forth 
on  amendments  here  this  morning, 
and  I  hope  in  the  process  we  have  not 
lost  the  focus  of  what  we  are  doing  be- 
cause the  amendment  which  was 
called  up  a  couple  hours  ago  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mireJ  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant amendments  we  are  going  to 
consider  on  this  bill,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  amendments  we  are 
going  to  consider  this  year. 

Somebody  coined  the  phrase  a  few 
days  ago  about  shooting  with  "real 
bullets."  Well.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  amendment  that 
shoots  with  real  bullets.  It  does  not 
make  a  big  difference  in  the  next 
fi.scal  year— only  $135  billion,  which 
pales  by  comparison  to  the  colossal 
proportion  of  the  expected  deficit  of 
$200  billion,  but  over  a  period  of  time 
we  are  talking  about  billions  and  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  because 
this,  my  friends,  is  one  of  the  so-called 
uncontrollables. 

This  is  one  of  those  deals  that  once 
you  get  it  on  the  books,  it  starts  small 
and  gets  bigger  every  year  until  finally 
it  just  becomes  all  consuming.  So  I 
think  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  for  rais- 
ing this  issue  and  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  need  to 
somehow  step  back  and  take  a  long, 
hard,  second  look  at  how  far  we  want 


to  go  on  subsidizing  housing  in  this 
country. 

Since  1962.  the  Federal  Government 
has  spent  $102  billion  on  HUD-subsi- 
dized  and  rural  housing.  Since  1979. 
total  HUD  and  rural  housing  assist- 
ance has  increased  from  $7.8  billion  to 
$14.2  billion,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 100  percent  in  just  a  very  few 
years. 

If  anybody  thinks  that  we  have  been 
tight-fisted  in  funding  subsidized 
housing,  I  urge  them  to  look  carefully 
not  only  at  what  we  have  already 
spent  but  what  has  been  committed, 
what  is  in  the  pipeline,  what  Is  going 
to  occur  automatically  even  if,  as  I 
would  hope,  we  would  draw  a  line  and 
say  we  are  not  going  to  authorize  or 
appropriate  any  new  units  of  subsi- 
dized housing. 

The  amendment  which  Senator 
Proxmire  and  I  present  today  actually 
has  the  effect  of  cutting  off  just 
14,000-and-some  new  units  and  85,000 
existing  units  which  will  become  eligi- 
ble for  section  8  subsidies  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  It  does  not  sound  like  it  is  a  very 
big  proposition;  we  are  talking  about 
100,000  units  and,  as  I  mentioned  earli- 
er, about  $135  million  In  the  next 
fiscal  year,  but  over  the  period  of 
years  which  this  will  spend  out.  we  are 
talking  about  $8.6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  sort  of  unforeseen 
nature  of  this  kind  of  an  appropriation 
Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  bill  presented  to  us  by  the  subcom- 
mittee is  under  the  budget  resolution 
in  outlays,  it  is  some  $7  billion  above 
the  administration  request  In  budget 
authority.  It  is  because  of  this  very 
long  spending  of  programs  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  any  real 
reason  to  argue  this  at  length,  but  I  do 
want  to  make  a  few  points  about  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  commitment 
we  have  made  to  subsidized  housing. 

Today,  there  are  6.1  million  units  of 
subsidized  housing  which  provide 
housing  assistance  through  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  more  than  13  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country.  I  think  the 
threshold  question  we  should  ask— and 
which  I  have  submitted  to  some  of  the 
experts  in  this  field— Is  whether  or  not 
we  have  enough  units  of  subsidized 
housing  already  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
anybody  who,  by  a  reasonable  defini- 
tion, is  housing-poor.  I  think  the 
answer  to  that,  at  least  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, is  that  we  have  plenty  of  such 
units. 

Does  that  mean  that  everybody  who 
needs  one  Is  able  to  get  it?  The  answer 
is,  "No,"  because  the  way  we  have  dis- 
tributed the  money  has  been  not  to 
those  who  are  most  in  need,  but  to  a 
spectrum  of  people— in  fact,  a  majori 
ty  of  the  funding  for  subsidized  hous- 
ing has  gone,  is  going,  and  will  go  in 
the  future,  under  the  present  guide- 
lines, to  people  who,  by  any  reasonable 
standard  or  definition,  are  not  needy. 


However,  that  is  not  the  issue.  The 
question  is.  Do  we  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing? I  suggest  that  when  we  talk  about 
4.4  million  HUD-subsidized  units  and 
1.7  million  subsidized  rural  housing 
units,  that  is  a  big  inventory  in  our 
country,  a  rich  and  prosperous  coun- 
try, where  most  people,  in  the  routine 
of  business,  are  expected  to  provide 
their  own  housing,  in  a  private  econo- 
my which  expects  people  to  provide 
their  own  housing. 

In  addition,  between  1980  and  1985. 
1.65  million  new  units  of  subsidized 
housing  were  provided.  980.000  HUD 
units  and  670.000  rural  housing  units. 

As  Senator  F*roxmire  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  backlog  of  HUD-assisted 
housing  units  that  will  become  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1986  alone  is  enor- 
mous. Even  without  adding  1  single 
unit  In  fiscal  year  1986.  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  48,120  elderly  hous- 
ing units  either  reserved  or  under  con- 
struction at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985;  12,081  Indian  housing  units 
either  reserved  or  under  construction 
as  of  October  1  of  this  year,  3,978,000 
newly  eligible  section  8  subsidized 
units  available  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  rising  to  4,164,000, 
without  the  addition  of  the  new  units 
proposed  in  this  bill. 

So  my  point  Is  very  simple,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Proxmire-Armstrong 
amendment:  That  we  have  already 
done  a  very  generous  allocation  of  sub- 
sidized housing.  Long  before  this  bill 
ever  came  to  the  floor,  we  had  provid- 
ed not  only  generously,  but  also,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  including  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  extravagantly 
for  the  needs  of  subsidized  housing  in 
this  country,  particularly  considering 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  units  go  to 
people  who  are  not  in  the  poverty  clas- 
sifications or  who  are  not,  by  a  reason- 
able standard,  needy  of  housing  assist- 
ance. 

Considering  that,  considering  the 
enormous  number  of  units  which  are 
in  the  pipeline  and  which  will  go  for- 
ward. It  seems  to  me  only  prudent  to 
adopt  the  Proxmire-Armstrong 
amendment,  which  will  draw  the  line 
and  say  that,  at  least  for  a  brief  time, 
we  are  going  to  step  back  and  pause 
and  not  commit  further  to  these  hous- 
ing programs. 

I  want  to  sum  up  by  pointing  out 
again  that  we  are  talking  about  real 
money  here.  It  does  not  spend  out 
very  fast,  and  that  is  the  insidious  part 
of  these  long-term  commitments 
where  you  get  the  Government  on  the 
hook  for  something  that  is  authorized 
and  appropriated  and  does  not  spend 
out  very  much  this  year,  not  too  much 
the  next  year,  but  over  a  long  time  has 
a  dramatic  effect  upon  the  soundness 
of  our  Government. 

Sometimes  we  find  ourselves  debat- 
ing what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the 


debt  limit  or  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment  or  the  line-item  veto  and 
various  proposals  to  get  the  budget 
under  control;  and  we  wonder  how  we 
got  into  the  mess,  into  a  situation 
where  we  are  precommitted.  before 
the  start  of  a  fiscal  year,  to  those 
enormous  expenditures.  They  are  said 
to  be  uncontrollable.  The  way  we  do  it 
is  exactly  in  programs  like  this. 

This  is  not  only  a  typical  program;  it 
is  one  of  the  largest.  It  is  one  of  the 
programs  most  out  of  control,  in  my 
opinion.  Here  is  a  chance  to  make  a 
modest  amendment,  one  which  will 
not  be  hurtful  to  anybody,  which  will 
throttle  back  a  fairly  small  number  of 
units  being  added  to  the  housing 
stock,  which  will  save  $135  million  in 
fiscal  1980;  and  by  doing  so.  we  will 
save  more  than  $7  billion  during  the 
ultimate  spendout  period  of  these 
housing  programs.  To  do  so  will  take 
us  back  to  the  level  of  HUD-asslsted 
housing  programs  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  do  not  have  a  current  advisory 
from  the  administration  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  support  this  amendment.  I 
assume  that  to  be  the  case,  since  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  which  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  and  I  have  presented  is 
to  go  back  to  the  original  recommen- 
dation of  the  administration. 

With  that  word  of  explanation,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  ready  for  the  vote  at 
the  right  time,  which  would  be  after 
the  Durenberger  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Arm- 
strong-Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr,  ARMSTRONG,  It  occurs  to  me, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
that  It  may  be  that  we  are  premature 
in  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  be- 
cause perhaps  the  managers  would  be 
disposed  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  I,  per- 
sonally, would  be  willing  to  do  that; 
but  I  would  expect  a  lot  of  opposition 
to  my  agreeing  to  that. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or- 
dered? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  We  are  asking 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr,  GARN,  Mr,  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll, 

Mr,  GARN,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  GARN,  Mr,  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote 
occur  on  the  Proxmire  amendment  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
the  Durenberger  amendment  and  that 
no  amendment  whatsoever  be  in  order 
to  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  GARN,  Mr,  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  Durenberger  amendment 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  on  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr,  Laxalt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr, 
Mathias]  are  necessarily  absent, 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr,  Matsu- 
naga]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
NicKLES).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  39. 
nays  57.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No,  227  Leg.) 
YEAS-39 


Annstrong 

Benlsen 

Boschwilz 

Bradley 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cranston 

Danforlh 

Dole 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

East 

Evans 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 


Laxalt 
Levin 


Goldwater 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Lugar 

Maltlngly 

McClure 

McConnell 

Nickles 

NAYS-57 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Grassley 

Harlein 

Hart 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasien 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Long 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Malhias 
Matsunaga 


Proxmire 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

MurkowskI 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No,  784  was  rejected. 

Mr,  GARN.  Mr,  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  GARN,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
like  some  of  my  colleagues  to  listen  to 
what  went  on  in  the  debate  earlier 
today.  As  former  mayor  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  an  officer  in  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  I  lobbied  hard  with 
Pete  Wilson,  Dick  Lugar,  and  others 
for  the  enactment  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  do 
away  with  It.  I  take  a  back  seat  to  no 
one  In  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion in  deciding  how  that  money 
should  be  spent. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  faced  with 
being  $1.7  billion  under  an  authoriza- 
tion or  $800  million  over  and  I  can  get 
$300  million  out  of  housing  and  save 
$900  million  in  outlays.  It  was  an 
outlay  program,  with  a  lot  of  pro- 
grams that  take  30  or  35  years  to 
spend  out. 

The  only  two  areas  that  you  can  dos- 
slbly  get  the  outlay  areas  that  we  are 
talking  about  is  in  revenue  sharing 
and  in  veterans  health  care,  neither 
one  very  nice  to  talk  about. 

But  we  voted  for  a  budget  resolution 
and  now  we  are  saying  we  are  not 
going  to  comply  with  it.  The  choice 
simply  Is  between  general  revenue 
sharing,  which  I  dislike  voting  against, 
or  take  $200  million  out  of  veterans 
health  care,  money  out  of  Superfund, 
out  of  EPA,  out  of  NASA,  because  the 
2.4  percent  across  the  board  cut  is 
rather  indiscriminate. 

This  subcommittee  spent  a  lot  of 
time  trying  to  surgically  cut  everybody 
across  the  board  to  come  up  with  what 
was  as  fair  as  possible. 

So  if  you  want  to  go  ahead  and 
adopt  the  Durenberger  amendment,  so 
be  it,  but  then  the  Budget  Committee, 
not  me,  will  come  up  with  an  across- 
the-board  cut  and  you  have  the  choice 
of  voting  for  all  of  those  other  cuts  in- 
discriminately, and  some  agencies  that 
I  think  a  lot  of  Senators  support  very 
much.  I  certainly  do  not  want  Super- 
fund  cut.  I  do  not  want  VA  medical 
care  cut  any  more.  It  is  a  distasteful 
choice.  But  I  had  to  choose  between 
cutting   revenue  sharing   and  cutting 
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all  of  those  other  agencies  within  my 
budget. 

I  wanted  to  explain  that  so  that  ev- 
erybody knew  what  the  choices  were. 
If  the  Durenberger  amendment  is 
adopted  we  will  face  a  2.4-percent  cut 
across  the  board,  which  will  harm  ev- 
eryone and  will  do  an  injustice  to  a  lot 
of  programs  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senators  support. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  respond  for  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  a  difficult  task  which  we  have  all 
acknowledged.  But  the  issue  is  not 
whether  or  not  my  amendment  is 
faithful  to  the  budget  resolution.  My 
amendment  is  faithful  to  the  first 
budget  resolution  we  all  adopted.  It  is 
not  an  alteration  of  that  resolution. 
The  first  budget  resolution  contem- 
plated the  elimination  of  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  in  fiscal 
1987.  When  the  resolution  came  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  authorizing 
committee,  we  met  the  reconciliation 
goal  of  $22.1  billion  in  spending  reduc- 
tions. We  eliminated  the  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Program  after  fiscal 
1986. 

When  it  ended  up  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  where  it  had  to  com- 
pete with  slower  outlay  programs  than 
revenue  sharing,  or  where  it  had  to 
compete  with  allegedly  politically  pop- 
ular programs,  there  was  an  alter- 
ation. Instead  of  taking  2.4  percent  out 
across  the  board  from  all  programs,  as 
the  Senator  now  suggests,  they  took 
12.5  percent  out  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  people  in  town- 
ships, cities,  and  counties  all  over  this 
country. 

So  I  submit  that  is  a  question  of 
whether  you  support  that  program, 
whether  you  support  evenhandedness, 
and  whether  you  support  the  budget 
resolution.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
budget  resolution.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port evenhandedness.  I  urge  you  to 
support  general  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
motion  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  distinguiatied  Senator  pro- 
poses is  that  we  reinstate  the  12  per- 
cent cut  in  general  revenue  sharing. 
What  he  said  about  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  we 
made  many  assumptions  in  the  resolu- 
tion. As  I  have  said,  these  assumptions 


are  not  binding  on  the  appropriators.  I 
have  to  say  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Hatfield,  has  tried  to  make 
every  one  of  the  sulKommittees  come 
into  compliance  with  the  budget  on 
both  budget  authority  and  outlays.  As 
we  are  all  aware,  outlays  create  defi- 
cits, not  budget  authority. 

The  HUD  Subcommittee  was  $800 
million  in  outlays  over  the  budget  res- 
olution. On  their  own  motion  today, 
they  brought  the  bill  into  compliance 
with  the  resolution.  To  do  that,  they 
have  taken  cuts  in  Indian  housing, 
HODAG,  operating  subsidies,  CDBG, 
veterans  medical  care.  Superfund.  and 
others. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  reach  a  total 
reduction  of  $800  million  in  outlays, 
the  subcommittee  had  to  cut  12.5  per- 
cent from  general  revenue  sharing. 

My  colleagues  can  vote  to  reinstate 
it.  If  they  do  reinstate  it.  this  bill  will 
be  $571  million  over  the  budget  before 
we  even  go  to  conference  with  the 
House.  That  is  the  simple  fact. 

If  someone  has  a  better  option  than 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
they  should  offer  it.  I  do  not  have  one. 
I  have  no  alternative  other  than  to  tell 
my  colleagues  that  we  are  putting  the 
Appropriations  Committee  over  the 
budget  resolution  by  nearly  $600  mil- 
lion. And  we  still  have  many  more  ap- 
propriations bills  to  consider. 

If  we  bring  spending  down  through 
across-the-board  reductions,  general 
revenue  sharing  will  be  included.  It 
may  not  be  a  12.5-percent  reduction, 
but  clearly,  programs  that  are  in  need 
are  going  to  be  hurt  as  much  as  the 
cities.  Veterans  are  going  to  be  cut  and 
cut  dramatically.  We  have  already  cut 
veterans  by  $200  million  from  the 
Senate  reported  spending  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  our 
choices  are  real  even  if  you  do  not  like 
the  notion  of  Gramm-Rudman.  this  is 
exactly  why  we  need  it. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  renew  my  motion  to  table  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  failed  to  table  the  Duren- 
berger amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Laxalt].  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57. 
nays  39— as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  228  Leg.] 


YEAS-57 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Bauciu 

Oraasley 

Mitchell 

Blden 

Harkin 

Moynlhan 

BIng&man 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Borrn 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Packwood 

Burdlcli 

Heinz 

Pell 

Byrd 

Holllncs 

Pressler 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Cohen 

Johnston 

RIegle 

DAm»to 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

DeConclnl 

Kasten 

Sar  banes 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Simon 

Dodd 

LAutenberg 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

SUfford 

Exon 

Long 

Wilson 

Ford 

Malsunaga 
NAYS-39 

Zorlnsky 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Proxmire 

Benlsen 

Gorton 

Quayle 

Boschwitz 

Gramm 

Roth 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Rudman 

ChaJee 

Hatfield 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Hechl 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Helms 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Trible 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Wallop 

East 

McConnell 

Warner 

Evans 

NIckles 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Ooldwater 

Levln 

Laxalt 

Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Durenberger 
amendment  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  784)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  786 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Prox- 
mire amendment.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Laxalt],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 


land   [Mr.    Mathias]    are    necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44. 
nays  52— as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  229  Leg.] 
YEAS- 44 


Armstrong 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bent-sen 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Helm-s 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Danforth 

Ka.ssebaum 

Rudman 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Denton 

Long 

Simpson 

Dole 

Lugar 

Symms 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Trible 

East 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Wamer 

Gam 

Nickles 

Zorinsky 

Gramm 

Nunn 

NAYS-52 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Blden 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

RIegle 

Burdick 

Hawkins 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Henin 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Simon 

Chiles 

Hollings 

Specter 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Stennls 

D  Amato 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Welcker 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Wilson 

Eaglelon 

Leahy 

Evans 

MaUunaga 

NOT  VOTING 

-4 

Goldwater 

Levin 

Laxalt 

Mathias 

So  the  amendment  (No.  785)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  793 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Technology  Transfer  Center, 
and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis]  proposes  an  amendmcnl  numbered  793. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page  31.  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  7: 

MISSISSIPPI  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  CENTER 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  section  9  of  Mississippi  Senate  Bill  No. 
2984,  1985  Regular  Session,  which  became 
effective  on  July  1.  1985.  provides  appro- 
priations for  constructing,  furnishing  and 
equipping  a  building  and  related  facilities, 
to  be  known  as  the  Mississippi  Technology 
Transfer  Center,  at  the  National  Space 
Technologies  Laboratories  in  Hancock 
County.  Mississippi:  and 

(2)  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Technology  Transfer  Center  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
may— 

(1)  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
of  Mississippi  by  which  title  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Technology  Transfer  Center  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  by  which  such  Center  shall  be 
operated  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States: 

(2)  accept  title  to  such  Center  on  behalf  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  after  title  has  been  transferred  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  operate 
and  maintain  such  Center,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  National  Space 
Technology  Laboratories  should  apply  its 
existing  reimbursement  policies  to  occu- 
pants of  such  Center. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment  which  involves 
no  money  and  which  has  been  cleared 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  the  authorizing  subcom- 
mitte  which  oversees  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

Last  spring  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture passed,  and  the  Governor  signed 
into  law.  a  bill  which  appropriates  $4 
million  to  construct,  furnish,  and 
equip  a  building  of  approximately 
50,000  square  feet  to  be  known  as  the 
Mississippi  Technology  Transfer 
Center.  The  building,  which  is  to  be 
constructed  at  the  National  Space 
Technology  Laboratories  in  Hancock 
County.  MS,  will  house,  among  other 
things,  the  recently  announced  NASA 
Center  for  Commercial  Development 
of  Space  Remote  Sensing  and  the  new 
Institute  for  Naval  Oceanography. 

Although  the  State  of  Mississippi  is 
assuming  the  entire  cost  of  construc- 
tion, the  legislature  has  provided  that 
the  building  be  turned  over  to  NASA, 
to  become  a  part  of  their  facility.  How- 
ever. NASA's  legal  counsel  has  advised 
that  their  regulations  will  not  allow 
them  to  accept  the  building  without 
congressional  approval.  This  is  the 
single,  simple  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment—to permit  NASA  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi for  acceptance  of  the  building. 
NASA  is  in  agreement  with  this  action 


as  is  evidenced  by  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Jerry  Hlass.  Director  of  the  National 
Space  Technology  Laboratories  to  the 
Governor  of  Mississippi. 

I  hope  that  there  are  no  objections 
to  my  amendment  and  that  it  can  be 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by 
both  the  minority  and  the  majority 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  amendment  (No.  793)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WALLOP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  [Mr.  Wallop],  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


ABM  TREATY 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  time  this  afternoon,  along 
with  others  of  my  colleagues,  to  ex- 
press our  dismay  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  signed  a  nation- 
al security  directive  which,  basically, 
devises  for  his  country  and  ours  the 
very  double  standard  he  said  he  would 
never  subscribe  to.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us  legally,  within 
the  bounds  of  that  treaty,  to  proceed 
with  the  design,  the  research,  the  de- 
velopment, and  the  testing  of  ABM 
systems  of  new  physical  principles. 

Some  have  quarreled  with  the  idea 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  validity 
in  that  nev^  interpretation.  We  have 
for  years  followed  one  of  the  world's 
great  oxymoron  conventional  wisdoms. 
We  listened  to  Gerard  Smith  ramble 
on  about  what  it  said  without  realizing 
that  what  it  said  was  what  was  written 
in  the  treaty  and  backed  up  by  a  nego- 
tiating record  and  presented  in  the 
testimony  of  that  same  Gerard  Smith 
and  others  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  statement  that 
he  made  in  response  to  a  question 
from  Senator  Aiken  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  June 
1972. 

■'Senator  Aiken.  I  think  it  is  an  en- 
tirely different  problem  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  lasers  to  help  guide  of- 
fensive missiles  and,  from  their  use,  to 
guide  defensive  missiles.  But  we  have 
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covered  this  concern  of  yours  in  this 
treaty  by  prohibiting  the  deploy- 
ment"—not  the  research  and  develop- 
ment and  testing— "the  deployment  of 
future  type  technology.  Unless  the 
treaty  is  amended."  the  Ambassador 
goes  on  to  say.  "both  sides  can  only 
deploy  launchers  and  interceptors  and 
radars.  There  are  no  inhibitions  on 
modernizing  this  type  of  technology 
except  that  it  cannot  be  deployed  in 
mobile  land-based  or  space-based  or 
sea-based  or  air-based  configurations. 
But  the  laser  concern  was  considered 
and  both  sides  have  agreed  that  they 
will  not  deploy  future  type  ABM  tech- 
nology unless  the  treaty  is  amended." 

In  meeting  with  some  of  those  op- 
posing the  new  Interpretation.  I  have 
confronted  them  on  the  Soviet  test  in 
June  1982,  in  which  the  full  command 
and  control  techniques  and  technol- 
ogies of  the  Soviet  Union  for  ABM  and 
Asat  were  tested  over  a  week's  period. 
The  answer  of  the  arms  controllers 
has  been  that  that  was  an  ATBM  and 
it  is  irrelevant  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  An 
ATBM.  or  antitactical  ballistic  missile, 
against  which  the  Soviets  tested  their 
ABM  systems  has  the  same  penetra- 
tion characteristics,  flight  speeds,  and 
other  characteristics,  of  America's  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  ballistic  missile  defense  and, 
call  it  antitactical  ballistic  missiles, 
whatever  you  wish,  it  is  irrelevant  to 
the  safety  of  the  American  people  that 
these  ex-arms  controllers  can  draw  a 
distinction  between  tactical  ballistic 
missiles  and  tell  Americans  to  roll  over 
and  go  to  sleep,  you  are  still  secure. 

As  one  who  first  publicly  supported 
a  transition  to  defense  in  our  strategic 
plaruiing  and  operations.  I  have 
argued  for  years.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  actual  words  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
permit  the  creation  of  ABM  systems 
based  on  other  physical  principles. 
And  the  record  shows  that  in  1972 
when  our  negotiators  tried  to  get  it 
more  specific,  the  Soviets  rejected  it 
again  and  again  and  again;  over 
months,  they  rejected  it. 

So  we  came  home  and  told  ourselves 
that  we  had  achieved  something  that 
we  had  not.  Or  in  fact  we  did  not  tell 
ourselves  any  such  thing.  We  told  our- 
selves we  had  achieved  what  we  had 
achieved  and  allowed  subsequent  com- 
mentary to  guide  us.  I  believe  if  you 
look  at  the  record— and  the  presenta- 
tions of  Ambassador  Smith  and 
others— of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  there  never,  ever  was  the 
slightest  hint  that  we  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  moving  on.  Indeed,  the 
Soviets  themselves  said  that  very 
thing. 

There  was  a  response  that  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  made  to  Senator  Cooper 
which  is  as  follows;  "Well,  I  think. 
Senator  Cooper,  the  Soviet  Union 
made  it  very  clear  throughout  this  ne- 
gotiation that  their  modernization 
program    should    not    be    interfered 


with  "  The  recent  recvaluation  of  the 
treaty  by  the  administration  has  con- 
firmed a  view  which  I  have  espoused 
in  the  Senate  since  1978.  The  adminis- 
tration announced  that  it  was  their 
view  "based  on  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  treaty  text  of  the  negotiating 
record  that  a  broader  interpretation  of 
our  authority  is  fully  justified."  And 
in  the  memorandum  they  say  the 
same  thing.  But  in  the  memorandum 
they  also  say  that  we  will  be  bound  by 
a  narrower  interpretation  of  a  treaty 
but  the  Soviets  are  not  bound  by  that 
same  interpretation. 

This  is  the  President  who  said  that 
we  would  not  have  a  double  standard 
prescribing  for  Americans  a  different 
standard  than  for  our  enemies.  This  is 
in  the  face  of  a  hope  which  he  correct- 
ly created  in  our  minds  that  we 
could— if  we  focused  our  minds,  tech- 
nology, and  research— be  defended. 
And  it  is  a  moral  and  just  concept  of  a 
moral  and  just  President  that  our 
money  be  spent  on  the  things  which 
do  not  kill  people  but  defend  us 
against  the  things  which  kill  people. 
The  technology  exists. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  lime  to 
study  the  architecture  of  such  sys- 
tems, and  who  have  taken  time  to 
study  the  contemporary  state  of  tech- 
nology of  such  systems  know  that  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  American 
people  to  have  such  a  protection.  Will 
it  be  perfect?  No.  Who  has  suggested 
that  it  might  be?  No  one.  Will  it  re- 
store deterrence?  Of  course,  it  will  by 
doing  the  one  thing  that  is  lacking  in 
our  strategic  arsenal  right  now;  that 
is.  the  ability  to  put  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  Soviet  planners  as  to 
their  ability  to  succeed  should  it  be 
their  desire.  God  forbid,  to  initiate  nu- 
clear war. 

We  cannot  deter  it  now.  And  the 
new  Soviet  arms  proposals  would  make 
us  less  able  to  deter  it.  and  yet  we  find 
ourselves  now  bound  by  a  traditional 
view  of  a  treaty  that  is  not  substanti- 
ated, first,  in  the  words  of  the  treaty; 
second,  in  the  negotiating  record;  and. 
third,  in  the  presentation  of  that  very 
treaty  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  For  those  who  claim  that  it 
was  and  now  is  simply  to  perpetrate  a 
fraud  on  the  American  people. 

Given  that  Secretary  Shultz  said  on 
Monday  that  interpretation,  the  new 
interpretation,  was  a  moot  point,  he 
then  said: 

Our  SDI  research  program  has  been  struc 
tured  and  will  continue  to  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty's  obligation. 

Such  a  course  does  not  bode  well  for 
our  strategic  programs  The  Presi- 
dent's administration  has  certainly 
gone  more  than  one  extra  mile  to 
make  sure  that  not  one  program,  not 
one  penny  of  the  defense  budget  is 
being  spent  to  produce  or  develop  any 
antimissile  weapon  or  any  possible 
component  of  any  antimissile  system. 


The  SDI  office  has  with  the  programs 
it  took  over  scrupulously  purged  those 
previously  existing  elements  that 
might  be  used  in  the  foreseeable 
future  to  challenge  the  Soviet  Union's 
ability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons 
upon  the  United  States  or  Its  allies. 
The  list  of  near  term  weapons  and 
their  components  that  have  been  put 
off  or  downgraded  is  long  and  is  in 
structive  of  what  we  could  be— but  are 
not— doing  to  protect  ourselves.  This  is 
total  self-denial,  and  a  review  of  the 
treaty  text  and  negotiating  record  will 
show  it  is  not  required  by  the  treaty. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  things 
that  the  Soviets  are  doing  which  our 
arms  controllers  do  not.  and  rightly 
so— consider  violations.  Five  out  of  the 
six  large  modem  phased  array  battle 
management  radars  are  perfectly  legal 
as  is  the  seventh  even  more  capable 
radar  at  Pushkino.  Why?  Krasnoyarsk 
is  a  violation  and  that  violation  is  vir- 
tually irrelevant  to  us  because  it  is 
only  the  last  of  the  ring  of  command 
and  control— very  handy,  very  useful 
but  not  the  critical  element  in  all  of 
this.  But  the  critical  element  is  that 
the  United  States  is  surrounded  by  a 
growing  threat  of  a  Soviet  Union 
which  can  protect  itself  and  has  abili- 
ty to  deliver  death  and  destruction 
upon  the  United  States,  prevent  our 
ability  to  retaliate,  and  thereafter  to 
deter  us  from  even  contemplating  such 
an  act. 

The  mass  production  of  the  other 
components  of  the  ground-based  ABM 
system,  the  flat  twin  engagement 
radar,  the  SA-4.  the  SA-8  intercep- 
tors—all easily  transportable— does  not 
violate  any  part  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
nor  do  we  claim  it  to.  They  do  it  but 
we  say  a  restrictive  interpretation  tells 
us  we  cannot  do  the  same  thing,  nor 
will  we.  The  mass  production  of  the 
mobile  SA-12  system  which  is  very  ef- 
fective against  the  mainstay  of  our  re- 
taliatory forces,  the  sea-launched  bal 
listic  missiles,  transcends  the  ABM 
Treaty  because  the  system  performs 
both  antiaircraft  and  antimissile  func- 
tions in  the  same  mode.  At  least  none 
of  the  officials  who  have  blocked  us 
from  even  considering  such  a  system 
for  ourselves  have  suggested  that  the 
Soviet's  mass  production  of  these  com- 
ponents violates  the  treaty.  Mass  pro- 
duction—not the  design  and  testing  of 
them— we  do  not  claim  violates  the 
treaty  because  it  does  not.  We  only 
claim  that  it  prevents  us  from  doing 
the  same  thing  in  behalf  of  our  own 
population. 

The  intelligence  community  tells  us 
about  the  Soviet's  massive  building 
program  associated  with  strategic  de 
fense.  Since  no  one  in  the  administra 
tion  is  calling  these  things  violations 
we  must  presume  that  they  are  not  or 
do  not  consider  them  to  be.  We  are  not 
even  mentioning  the  development  of 
rapidly  reloadable  launchers  equipped 
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with  who  knows  how  many  SA-8's 
around  Moscow.  This  is  a  tiny  part  of 
the  problem  compared  with  the  open 
production  lines  that  keep  on  disgorg- 
ing equipment.  Even  if  we  do  not  con- 
sider these  activities  together  with  the 
ones  with  which  the  administration 
has  called  violations  they  add  up  to  an 
approach  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
ABM  Treaty  which  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  purist  "extra  mile  "  ap- 
proach that  this  administration  is  pur- 
suing. As  Ambassador  Nitze  and  count- 
less other  spokesmen  have  explained, 
the  intention  of  American  arms  con- 
trollers who  negotiated  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  to  abolish  defenses  against 
missiles.  This  administration  is  adher- 
ing integrally  to  this  stated  original  in- 
tention of  American  arms  controllers, 
even  more  than  to  the  treaty's  legal 
terms.  They  did  not  get  what  they  in- 
tended to  get  when  they  negotiated 
the  treaty.  And  now  they  get  it  for 
having  said  it  for  12  years,  even 
though  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  call 
the  same  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  a  violation. 

So  the  double  standard  is  complete. 
Mr.  President.  The  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  concept  of  doing  some- 
thing at  last  had  hopes  of  providing 
some  protection  to  the  American 
people.  Since  1978  I  have  advocated 
this  as  a  moral  way  for  our  country  to 
go  as  well  as  an  effective  way  for  our 
country  to^go.  By  and  large,  it  has 
been  gradually  accepted  that  there  is 
truth  in  this.  The  supporters  create  a 
hope,  give  speeches,  and  say  to  the 
American  people.  "We  can  provide  you 
with  protection  if  you  will  fund  it." 

Now  we  are  saying  we  will  not.  We 
are  going  to  design  a  program  to  test 
rifles  that  may  or  may  not  shoot  be- 
cause we  never  take  them  off  the 
drawing  board  until  the  day  we  build 
them.  I  weep  for  this  day  because  it  is 
not  for  lack  of  a  technical  capability 
that  we  are  able  to  go  out  and  provide 
for  protection  of  the  American  people; 
it  is  for  a  lack  of  will.  That  lack  of  will 
endangers  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world,  of  Europe,  but  more  impor- 
tantly it  endangers  this  country  and 
its  people  when  they  need  not  be. 

As  a  narrow  interpretation,  is  it  the 
double  standard  that  the  President 
says  he  stands  for?  It  is  not  one  that 
has  been  insisted  upon. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  time  draws  to  a 
close,  I,  as  the  original  supporter  of 
this  program  and  still  an  advocate, 
must  carefully  consider  whether  there 
is  any  point  in  my  voting  for  future 
funding  for  a  program  that  is  so  con- 
strictive as  to  be  ineffective,  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  future  needs  of  the 
defense  of  the  American  people. 

Perhaps  if  we  go  back  and  spend  the 
money  on  new  missiles  and  not  on  pro- 
tection, and  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction,  which  the 
Soviets  have  not  embraced.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  do.  except  to  realize  we 


have  been  put  in  harm's  way  by  a  deci- 
sion which  is  not  required  by  the  judg- 
ments of  international  law,  not  re- 
quired by  the  commitments  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
required  by  the  ratifications  of  Sena- 
tors and  the  signatures  of  Presidents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  to  speak  under 
the  special  order. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  is  prepared  to  yield  at  this 
point.  I  will  also  ask.  since  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  is  unable  to  be 
here,  that  this  time  be  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  QUAYLE 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle]  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming  in  expressing 
strong  dismay  at  the  recent  policy  de- 
cision of  our  administration  concern- 
ing the  ABM  Treaty.  I  am  not  reluc- 
tant to  join  my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming because  I  join  him  on  national 
security  matters  almost  all  the  time, 
but  I  guess  we  would  prefer  to  have  in- 
tramural squabbling  with  my  adminis- 
tration be  kept  within  the  family  and 
not  have  to  have  public  pronounce- 
ments and  get  out  and  air  the  dirty 
linen. 

I  would  always  prefer  to  keep  it  that 
way.  My  style  is  to  work  in  that  fash- 
ion. 

However,  every  once  in  a  while 
issues  come  along  that  are  so  impor- 
tant that  you  have  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  way  you  prefer  to  conduct 
business. 

This  unfortunately  is  one  of  those 
occasions,  Mr.  President.  This  will  not 
be  the  first  time  nor  will  it  be  the  last 
time  that  we  will  be  discussing  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  its  implications  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  will  not 
be  the  last  time  that  the  administra- 
tion will  be  forced  to  make  the  legal 
interpretations  or  policy  determina- 
tions of  this  treaty  as  relates  to  the 
strategic  defense  issue. 

But  I  believe  that  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks  transactions  have  been  so 
convoluted  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  the  strongest  supporters  of  this 
administration,  the  strongest  support- 
ers of  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI],  are  going  to  have  to  take  our 
case  to  the  American  people  that  the 
policy  determination  of  this  last  week 
to  restrict  SDI  testing  and  develop- 
ment is  fundamentally  wrong. 

Ironically,  the  administration  is  ab- 
solutely right— absolutely  correct— in 
its  legal  interpretation  of  how  the 
ABM  Treaty  applies  to  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  It  is  correct  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  agreed  statement  D 
which  covers  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced ABM  systems  based  on  physi- 


cal principles  other  than  those  associ- 
ated with  conventional  ABM  systems 
current  in  the  year  1972.  What  agreed 
statement  D  allows  as  the  administra 
tion  rightly  notes  is  not  only  laborato- 
ry research  of  advanced  sptice,  sea.  air. 
and  land-based  mobile  strategic  de- 
fenses but  field  testing  of  full-scale 
prototypes  of  these  systems  as  well. 

Further,  it  says  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  deployment  of  these  capabili- 
ties, there  must  be  further  discussion. 
This  is  proper  interpretation,  one 
that  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  the  President  all 
agree  to.  There  is  no  dispute  in  the  ad- 
ministration family  upon  this  legal  in- 
terpretation. 

But  what  is  at  dispute  Is.  will  our 
policy  and  the  SDI  testing  and  devel- 
opment program  be  predicated  upon  a 
rightful  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  how  it  relates  to  SDI? 

The  current  policy  is  that  we  will 
not  do  what  the  ABM  Treaty  clearly 
allows  us  to  do  in  the  way  of  research, 
development,  and  testing. 

Our  policy,  apparently,  will  be.  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  said  in  San 
Francisco,  one  that  will  restrict  SDI 
systems  development  just  to  research 
within  the  laboratory;  a  restrictive 
policy  that  will  prevent  the  United 
States  to  go  forward  with  SDI  as  it 
should. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  is  is  the  be- 
girming  of  the  chipping  away  of  SDI 
in  this  country. 

Many  people  have  opposed  SDI. 
Many  people  like  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana have  strongly  supported  it.  It  is  a 
little  bit  of  an  ironic  twist  that  the 
real  beginning  of  this  chipping  away 
of  support  for  SDI  happens  to  also 
come  from  those  who  support  SDI.  In 
this  case  the  administration.  But  the 
administration  Is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  have  it  both  ways.  The  administra- 
tion Is  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  that  I  think  Is  a  misapplication  of 
Its  legal  understanding  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and,  hopefully,  redefine  and 
rethink  what  Its  restrictive  testing  and 
development  policy  mearvs. 

I  believe  what  the  administration 
has  said,  what  this  President  has  said, 
and  what  this  Senator  has  said,  that 
the  strategic  defense  Initiative  is 
within  our  national  interest;  that  it  Is 
a  hope  for  the  future;  that  the  SDI 
P>rogram,  in  fact,  is  going  to  perhaps 
bring  a  new  balance  to  the  strategic 
forces  that  we  have  compared  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  President's  SDI  Program  injects 
the  idea  of  our  having  defensive  capa- 
bilities. Why  should  we  not  have  de- 
fensive capabilities?  Why  do  we  always 
have  to  rely  on  offensive  capabilities— 
the  hair-trigger  ICBM's  that  are  not 
defended,  that  encourage  such  a  desta- 
bilizing climate? 
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Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  that  SDI 
is  important  and  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest. The  President  has  also  said 
that  SDI  is  not  a  bargaininK  chip,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  negotiate  this 
away  at  Geneva— no  way  is  this  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  It  should  not  be  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  If  SDI  proves  out,  as  we 
think  it  will,  it  will  provide  technology 
in  a  defensive  capability  that  we  will 
want  to  have,  that  our  allies  will  want 
to  have,  and  that  eventually— that  the 
Soviet  Union  already  has  and  will 
have— and  it  will  provide  for  a  more 
stable  geopolitical  situation. 

This  is  not  a  bargaining  chip.  Yet 
the  administration's  current  policy  of 
restricting  SDI  research  and  develop- 
ment testing  has  already  given  a  good 
chunk  of  SDI  away.  It  makes  us  look 
like  fools.  We  have  not  gotten  to 
Geneva  yet  and  here  we  are.  unilater- 
ally making  these  restrictive  decisions, 
by  ourselves,  on  a  treaty  that  the  Sovi- 
ets violate.  There  is  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  that  the  Krasnoyarsk 
phased  array  radar  is  a  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Yet  we  come  up  with 
a  policy  that  says  that  we  could  test 
SDI  systems  more  aggressively  under 
the  treaty,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
we  are  going  to  restrict  our  develop- 
ment auid  field  testing  of  SDI  systems 
and  component  prototypes. 

I  ask  Members  of  this  Chamber,  if 
the  administration  thinks  the  Soviets 
will  impose  such  a  restrictive  interpre- 
tation of  what  is  permitted  by  the 
treaty  on  themselves.  Nonsense,  non- 
sense: that  is  what  this  policy  is.  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  this  is 
now  the  policy  of  this  swlministration. 
But  I.  as  will  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, am  already  working  very  hard  to 
get  an  understanding  and  perhaps  to 
get  a  different  policy  than  what  I  be- 
lieve that  policy  is  today. 

We  will  be  working  for  this  on  this 
floor.  I  personally  shall  be  working  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  see 
what  in  fact  can  be  done  about  getting 
a  different  policy  understanding  of 
this  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  its  relationship  to 
SDI.  As  a  person  who  has  supported 
SDI  and  as  a  person  who  will  continue 
to  support  SDI.  its  research,  its  test- 
ing, and  its  development  until  we  have 
the  technology  to  make  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  we  are  going  to  go 
to  deployment.  I  shall  continue  to 
strengthen  the  administration's  policy 
concerning  SDI  testing  and  develop- 
ment. But  if  I  am  thwarted  and  if 
others  and  I  are  denied  the  possibility 
of  going  forward  with  SDI  as  we  think 
it  should  go  forward— which  is  the 
best  capability  that  the  West  has  in 
providing  for  deterrence,  stability,  and 
peace— then  I.  along  with  others,  shall 
be  forced  to  reconsider  what  we 
should  be  doing  with  SDI  under  a  ve.  y 
restrictive  policy  decision. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's courtesy.  Normally,  we  do  not 
have  special  orders  during  the  day,  but 
I  happen  to  agree  that  this  subject  is 
so  important,  it  should  receive  some 
time  on  the  floor. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  my  views  on 
this  matter  are  different  from  his,  but 
because  it  is  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
the  subject  is  being  aired,  I  wonder  if 
it  might  be  appropriate  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  just  a  few  minutes 
for  the  other  side  to  be  presented— 
and  I  shall  be  very  brief  on  this.  Per- 
sonally, I  believe,  as  do  many  others- 
did  the  Senator  wish  to  interject? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
give  1  or  2  minutes  and  that  is  about 
it.  The  other  side  has  been  heard 
amply  on  this  question,  in  my  opinion. 
If  the  Senator  wants  1  or  2  minutes  of 
this  time,  he  is  welcome,  but  he  will 
have  to  go  on  somebody  else's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  informed  that 
he  has  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  have  1  minute  left. 
Maybe  somebody  else  will  be  able  to 
yield  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  other 
side,  I  think,  has  been  and  will  be 
heard  amply. 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  in  this  debate.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
clude, again,  the  administration  took  a 
very  positive  step  forward  in  its  legal 
interpretation  of  what  the  ABM 
Treaty  permits.  It  is  a  right  interpre- 
tation and  it  goes  against  the  policies 
that  were  based  on  the  incorrect  inter- 
pretation of  the  past.  In  fact,  we 
found  out,  by  going  back  and  reading 
the  record,  that  it  was  the  United 
States  that  wanted  to  prohibit  future 
technologies,  emerging  technologies, 
and  other  things,  but  that  the  Soviets 
rejected  our  proposed  bans  on  future 
ABM  systems  out  of  hand.  That  is 
where  agreed  statement  D  comes  into 
effect.  Agreed  statement  D  clearly 
allows  the  research,  the  testing,  and 
the  development  of  advanced  ABM 
systems. 

Since  that  is  what  it  allows  and  since 
we  are  going  to  comply  with  the  ABM 
Treaty,  our  policy  ought  to  reflect 
that  interpretation.  Unfortunately, 
our  policy  does  not  reflect  that  inter- 
pretation. So  this  issue  will  not  go 
away.  It  will  be  with  us.  We  shall 
debate  it,  I  am  sure,  a  lot  this  fall.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  others 
will  be  joining  in  from  time  to  time. 
We  shall  welcome  the  debate  in  the 
spirit  of  competition  of  ideas  and  the 
cordiality  that  we  will,  in  fact,  extend 
throughout  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 


Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  hou 
much  time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  the  Chair  if  it  is  in 
order  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes.  That  is  not  very 
long.  We  have  had  ample  airing  of 
some  views.  We  are  going  to  hear 
others.  Yet  there  is  another  side  to 
this.  Would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  speak 
for  5  minutes  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Any 
unanimous  consent  is  in  order.  Howev- 
er, by  previous  unanimous  consent,  we 
have  allotted  15  minutes  to  four 
speakers,  the  third  of  which  is  about 
to  commence  for  15  minutes.  So  the 
Senator  may  pose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  that  because  I  think 
the  leadership  established  this  time 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be 
limited  to  1  hour  and  displaced  an- 
other matter.  Perhaps  the  Senator  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  find  out  if  the 
leadership  has  objection.  I  shall  have 
no  objection  as  long  as  it  is  not 
charged  to  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  2  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  and  reserving  my 
right  to  object,  that  will  not  be 
charged  against  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  If  there  is  no  objection. 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
involved  in  this  discussion.  I  have  not 
even  been  listening  to  it.  But  normal 
procedure  on  special  orders  is  that 
they  are  ordered  for  that  purpose,  to 
give  Senators  15  minutes  of  uninter- 
rupted time.  Any  Senator  can  request 
any  time  he  wants  for  any  day  and  it 
IS  granted.  This  is  going  to  come  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  HUD  bill.  I  am 
going  to  object. 

It  is  nothing  personal  against  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  We  have  to 
get  back  to  the  HUD  bill  and  finish  it 
today.  1  was  promised  when  this  sec- 
tion was  put  in  that  we  would  immedi- 
ately go  back  to  it  and  I  therefore 
object  to  any  extension  of  time  to  any- 
body, with  the  importance  of  getting 
the  appropriations  bill  passed.  I 
object. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Tennessee  that  if  I 
cannot  yield  at  this  time,  we  shall  see 
if.  at  the  termination,  there  is  any 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  1 
minute  for  a  briefest   hint   from  the 
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other  side  of  this  question  which  is 
being  debated  at  such  length  in  the 
middle  of  the  day? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Excuse  me:  I  did  not 
understand  the  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  yield  1  minute 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's courtesy.  I  know  his  time  is  limit- 
ed and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  this  procedure  is  unusual, 
but  I  think  the  record  should  reflect 
that  the  majority  opinion  is  an  opin- 
ion  expressed    by   administrations   of 
both   parties   for    13   years,   including 
this  administration  up  until  very  re- 
cently. The  proposed  reinterpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  in  my  view  total- 
ly and  completely  preposterous.  Arti- 
cle  III   limits  ABM  systems  to  land- 
based,    fixed   systems,   article   V   pre- 
vents development,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment   of   sea-based,    air-based    space- 
based  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  sys- 
tems    or    components     thereof,     and 
agreed  statement  D,  which  specifically 
references  article  III  in  its  language, 
was  designed  to  deal  with  the  poten- 
tial for  high-energy  lasers  being  used 
in  fixed,  land-based  ABM  sites.  It  was 
intended  to  plug  a  loophole,  not  to 
open  up  a  Grand  Canyon;  otherwise 
the  interpretation  would  have  to  be 
that    we   are    prevented    from   space- 
based  ABM  systems  with  the  technolo- 
gy  of    1972   but   space-based   systems 
with  all  other  kinds  of  new  technology 
are  perfectly  legal.  That  is  preposter- 
ous. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senators  1  minute  is  up. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.   McCLURE.   The  Senator   from 
Tennessee  is  certainly  entitled  to  his 
opinion  as  to  what  the  language  is  or 
ought  to  be.  but  I  certainly  reject  out 
of  hand  the  notion  that  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  arrive  at  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  a  treaty  language  that  is  fully 
supported  by  the  treaty  and  by  all  of 
the  negotiating  history.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,    that    is    not    primarily    what    I 
intend  to  talk  about,  nor  will  I  shift 
my  emphasis  primarily  to  that  point, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  preposterous  of 
us   to  assume   that   the   reevaluation. 
the  reading  of  the  history  that  sheds  a 
correct  light  on  treaty  interpretation 
IS  an  erroneous  exercise.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  study  has  been  going  on 
for  weeks  and  months,  and  the  people 
who  made  the  study  have  gone  back 
and  read  every  word  of  the  negotiating 
history,  which  I  doubt  very  much  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  done,  and 
they  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after 
that  exhaustive  review  that,   indeed, 
we  had  been  laboring  under  a  misap- 
prehension   for    12    years.    I    mention 
that  primarily  because  it  was  raised  by 
others  here,  but  also  because  I  think  it 


is  important  for  us  to  recognize  one  of 
the  pitfalls  of  the  negotiating  process; 
that  those  who  negotiate  sometimes 
try  to  get  a  provision  which  is  rejected 
and  they  so  badly  wanted  it  to  be 
ihere  that  they  then  interpret  the  lan- 
guage to  mean  what  they  desired  it  to 
mean.  I  think  the  history  is  crystal 
clear  that  it  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  this  instance;  they  desired  to 
have  a  limitation  which  was  not  possi- 
ble to  obtain  by  negotiation,  so  they 
represented  to  us  and  the  American 
people,  they  represented  to  the  Senate 
in  the  ratification,  that  it  expressed 
what  they  wanted  it  to  express,  not 
what  it  did  express. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Indiana  that  it  makes  no  sense  at 
all  for  us  to  have  correctly  interpreted 
the  document  and  then  restrain  our 
program  based  upon  an  erroneous  In- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  my  friend  yield 
for  one  observation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  think  not  only  the 
negotiating  record  but  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate  as  well  will  show 
that  it  did  not  contain  these  con- 
straints that  the  traditional  interpre- 
tation has  held.  Some  did  but  most  did 
not.  and  most  quite  carefully  did  not. 
It  was  only  after  the  books  started 
coming  out  that  the  new  interpreta- 
tion which  has  bound  us  these  years 
became  conventional  wisdom. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  addition.  I  think  it  is  some- 
what doubtful  as  to  what  is  really  in- 
tended by  the  administration  at  this 
time.  I  suspect  what  we  are  witnessing 
is  an  internal  struggle  within  the  ad- 
ministration for  contesting  points  of 
view.  The  administration  is  made  up  of 
many  people,  not  just  one.  We  elect 
the  President  and  he  selects  people  to 
be  around  him,  and  those  people  do 
not   always   have   identical   points   of 
view    with    each    other    or    with    the 
President.  When  the  President  is  con- 
fronted with  a  decision  that  he  has  to 
make,  he  chooses  a  position  and  enun- 
ciates it.  I  think  there  is  some  ambigu- 
ity—it may  be  artful  and  it  may  be  in- 
advertent, but  there  is  an  ambiguity 
now  as  to  the  administration's   posi- 
tion. I  share  fully  with  my  friend  from 
Indiana    the    determination    to    make 
certain  that  this  argument  is  settled  in 
an  appropriate  way  that  allows  us  to 
develop  the  SDI  along  the  lines  the 
President  has  outlined  to  us  and  which 
has  gained  the  support   of  so  many 
people   in   this   body   and    across   the 
country. 

The  President  reaffirmed  in  an  ap- 
pearance in  Boise.  ID.  on  Tuesday, 
that  SDI  is  not  negotiable,  it  i^  not  at 
Geneva  on  the  tables,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
gotiated away,  and  it  is  his  full  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  the  system.  Later  that  day,  in  Mil- 
waukee. WI.  he  said  the  same  thing. 


That  w-as  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
after  the  other  events  which  occurred 
over  the  last  2  weeks  took  place.  So 
whatever  else  may  be  said,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States-I  believe  he 
still  is  the  President— and  I  believe  he 
was  elected  by  the  American  public, 
and  he  is  the  head  of  this  administra- 
tion in  spite  of  the  disagreements  that 
others  may  have  with  him— says  we 
are  going  to  develop  an  SDI  system. 

Now,  that  term  may  be  ambiguous 
and  there  will  be  those  who  contest 
that    development    means    only    re- 
search, the  laboratory  work  that  some- 
times is  culminated  by  computer  print- 
outs.   I   suspect   the   Soviet   Union   Is 
very,    very    impressed    by    computer 
printouts:  they  try  to  get  our  comput- 
ers all  the  time.  I  suspect  that  they 
would  be  initimidated  by  the  research, 
but  I  suspect  they  would  have  more  re- 
spect for  hardware.  And  there  will  be 
others  within  the  administration  and 
outside  like  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
who  will  argue  that  there  is  no  devel- 
opment unless  you  test  the  hardware. 
You  cannot  depend  just  on  laboratory 
work,   and  I   for  one  would  question 
very  seriously  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  for  re- 
search     within       laboratories      that 
produce  nothing  but  computer  analy- 
ses.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced,  as  I 
stand  here  today,  that  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  is  justified  that 
does  nothing  more  than  provide  the 
scientific  background  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  term  "development"  as  appropri- 
ately interpreted  could  possibly  mean 
just  the  laboratory  work.  As  important 
as  the  laboratories  are,  as  learned  as 
the   scientists   are,    as    impressive    as 
their  technology  might  be  in  terms  of 
concepts,   there   is   no   program   until 
there  has  been  some  hardware  devel- 
oped, and  there  is  no  program  devel- 
oped  until   there   is  some   testing   of 
that  hardware. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
ambiguity  which  must  still  be  tested, 
and  that  ambiguity  must  be  resolved. 
And  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  "Well,  we 
would  not  be  ready  to  deploy  a  system 
for  several  years.  We  could  make  that 
decision  then.  There  will  not  be  sys- 
tems to  test  for  several  years,  and 
therefore  we  should  not  decide  it 
now."  For  some  of  us,  it  is  essential  to 
decide  that  now.  before  we  commit 
millions  of  dollars  to  what  otherwise 
might  be  a  futile  gesture  of  employing 
scientists  and  deploying  nothing,  of 
gaining  nothing  other  than  making 
work  for  bright  Ph.D.s.  I  submit  that 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  might  be 
spent  could  well  be  wasted  if  that  is  all 
we  do. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  the  lead  they  have  taken  not  only 
in  this  discussion  today  but  also  in  the 
discussion    earlier.     It     is    a    serious 
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matter,  and  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  understand  the  seriousness;  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  moral  for  us  to 
erect  defenses,  that  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  be  able  to  have  a  President  of  the 
United  States  say,  "I  will  defend  our 
people  by  keeping  them  from  being 
killed,"  rather  than  saying  that  his 
only  option  is.  "I  will  defend  my 
people  by  killing  millions  of  defense- 
less people  in  another  country." 

Whatever  "mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion" may  have  meant  at  the  outset,  it 
is  a  doctrine  whose  day  has  gone.  It 
has  served  us  well.  It  has  perhaps  pre- 
served the  peace.  But  it  has  not  de- 
terred the  arms  buildup. 

If  you  look  at  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions, if  you  look  at  the  treaties  as  ne- 
gotiated and  ratified  or  not  ratified  by 
this  body,  if  you  look  at  the  con- 
straints or  the  activities  in  armaments 
since  the  treaties  were  adopted,  that 
has  not  stopped  the  arms  race. 

The  treaties  and  the  doctrine  have 
not  deterred  the  continual  exponential 
increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  are  in  this  world  today 
which  can  be  targeted  and  used.  It  has 
prevented  us  from  developing  any  al- 
ternative. It  has  said:  "This  is  enough. 
No  shield;  no  defense.  Our  people  are 
hostage  to  your  threat;  your  people 
are  hostage  to  ours.  You  kill  our  mil- 
lions; we  will  kill  your  millions."  That 
balance  of  terror  which  was  supposed 
to  have  constrained  aggressive  actions, 
has  allowed  the  most  massive  weapons 
buildup  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  say  that  although 
that  may  have  been  honored  during 
this  period  and  it  may  have  succeeded 
during  this  period,  it  is  not  succeeding 
anymore  and  it  will  not  succeed  in  the 
future. 

We  have  to  find  a  way  to  limit  the 
growth  and  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  not  guarantee  that  they  are 
the  only  weapons  available  for  the  de- 
fense of  mankind  by  destroying  man- 
kind. 

I  think  it  is  moral  for  us  to  seek  a 
way  to  abort  this  constant  increase  in 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  capacity  to  kill  people.  I  think  it 
is  a  legitimate  deoate. 

As  to  the  people  who  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  debate,  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  show  why  it  is 
wrong  to  prevent  the  killing  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  rather  than  expose 
millions  of  people  to  that  destruction. 
That  is  why  I  say  that  the  ambiguity 
which  has  been  now  erected  about  SDI 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  absolutely  fundamental  to 
our  decision  to  move  forward.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  abandon  the  moral 
principle  of  developing  a  defense,  but 
we  will  not  decide  that  now.  For  us  to 
say  that  we  are  embarked  upon  a 
change  of  strategy  and  then  have  no 
change  in  strategy  at  all  seems  to  me 


to  be  an  anomaly  that  falls  of  its  own 
weight. 

For  that  reason.  I  and  others  will 
question,  properly  question,  what  that 
ambiguity  means  and  seek  to  have 
that  ambiguity  resolved  in  a  way 
which  will  allow  us  to  do  the  scientific 
work,  to  develop  and  test  that  scientif- 
ic work  and  those  systems,  short  of  de- 
ployment. That  is  what  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  means  today. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
important  for  us,  as  we  look  at  that,  to 
keep  in  mind  the  lessons  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  negotiations  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage that  may  be  in  those  bills.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  recognize  both  the 
strengths  and  the  limitations  of  the 
negotiating  and  the  treaty  processes, 
and  we  should  not  be  naive  about 
where  we  are.  We  should  recognize  the 
trap  that  can  be  set  if  we  are  not  very 
careful  in  the  implementation  of  trea- 
ties that  were  negotiated  some  years 
ago.  and  we  should  be  very  willing  to 
analyze  both  treaties  and  their  impli- 
cations for  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
That  is  particularly  true  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  whatever  their 
strengths  or  weaknesses,  were  time 
limited— unwisely,  I  think.  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  time  limitations  of  those 
treaties.  But  the  ABM  Treaty  was  in- 
tended to  be  in  force  until  changed. 

Finally,  we  should  look.  too.  at  what 
I  think  the  President  very  properly 
enunciated  as  proportionate  response 
to  Soviet  treaty  violations— not  total 
abrogation  of  the  treaties,  but  a  re- 
sponse that  is  necessary  to  correspond 
to  the  increased  threat  to  our  national 
security  because  of  violations  by  the 
other  side.  If.  as  a  matter  of  fact— and 
I  believe  it  is  a  fact— Soviet  treaty  vio- 
lations have  threatened  our  security  in 
this  field,  we  should  not  be  con- 
strained by  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  let 
alone  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
the  treaty.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
defend  ourselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  indi- 
cates that  he  has  a  very  tight  schedule 
and  would  like  to  speak  now.  but  that 
would  consume  the  remainder  of  the 
time  allotted. 

On  the  presumption  that  I  may  be 
able  to  get  unanimous  consent,  which 
I  will  clear  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
will  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  let  him  take  the  next  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  whether  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  yielding  his 
time  on  the  presumption  that  there 
will  be  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  the  Chair  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  all  the  Senators  time. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about 
events  which  have  occurred  over  the 
last  couple  of  weeks— the  back-and- 
forth  maneuverings  within  the  White 
House  and  back-and-forth  changes  of 
position  by  the  White  House,  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  others. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
the  survival  of  our  country.  We  are 
talking  about  strength  at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  We  are  talking  about  one  of 
the  most  important  initiatives  this 
country  has  ever  offered,  that  any 
President  has  ever  offered. 

I  suggest  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  taking  this  time  today  feel 
very  strongly  about  what  has  been 
happening  and  about  the  restrictive 
approaches  that  this  administration 
announced  this  past  week  it  has  taken 
with  regard  to  the  ABM  Treaty— 
therefore,  the  restrictive  approach 
they  are  taking  toward  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  We  are  all  very  con- 
cerned about  that. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  age,  people  all  over  the 
world  have  been  living  with  the  ever- 
increasing  fear  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
We  have  been  living  with  the  immoral 
strategy  of  two  scorpions  in  a  bottle, 
each  deterred  from  stinging  the  other 
for  fear  that  he  will  die  in  a  counterst- 
ing.  This  strategy  of  mutual  assured 
destruction,  or  MAD,  is  not  only  mad. 
based  as  it  is  on  the  threat  of  mutual 
suicide,  it  is  worse  than  mad  because  it 
requires  an  ever  more  expensive,  ever 
larger  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  missiles  to  make  it  work. 

In  March  1983,  President  Reagan 
outlined  a  bold  plan  designed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  nuclear  threat  that  has 
hung  over  our  heads  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  President  ex- 
plained his  plan  to  the  American 
people  in  the  following  words:  What 
if  free  people  could  live  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  security  did  not 
rest  upon  the  threat  of  instant  U.S.  re- 
taliation to  deter  a  Soviet  attack,  that 
we  could  intercept  and  destroy  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles  before  they 
reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of  our 
allies?" 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  is 
the  first  essential  step  toward  the  real- 
ization of  the  President's  ultimate 
goal.  The  SDI  is  a  research  program 
designed  to  examine  the  promise  of  ef- 
fective defenses  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles based  on  new  and  emerging  tech 
nologies.  The  purpose  of  developing  a 
spaced-based  anti-ballistic-missile  pro- 
gram is  to  render  nuclear  weapons  ob- 
solete. Many  people  have  criticized 
this  new  plan.  They  say  it  cannot  be 
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done.  They  say  the  technology  does 
not  exist  yet.  They  say  it  will  cost  too 
much.  But  the  critics  must  not  know 
something  that  we  members  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  know 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  knows. 
Look  how  worried  the  Soviets  are.  It 
has  brought  them  back  to  Geneva  to 
the  arms  control  talks.  It  has  brought 
them  to  agree  to  a  summit  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  It  has  caused  them  to 
propose  in  Geneva  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  weapons,  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  moves  the  Soviets  have 
ever  made  in  the  arms  control  talks. 
The  Soviets  are  consumed  by  SDI.  It  is 
all  they  are  talking  about. 

Significantly,  while  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  has  been  under  sharp 
attack,  the  Soviets'  own  strategic  de- 
fense development  program— which 
has  been  online  for  decades— has  been 
relatively  unnoticed.  In  the  past  20 
years,  the  Soviets  have  spent  about  as 
much  on  strategic  defense— including 
missile  defense,  civil  defense,  and  air 
defense— as  they  have  spent  on  strate- 
gic offense.  According  to  a  recent  pub- 
lication coauthored  by  Secretaries 
Weinberger  and  Shultz.  important 
Soviet  activities  in  developing  a  system 
of  strategic  defense  include: 

Upgrading  and  expansion  of  the 
worlds  only  operational  antiballistic- 
missile  [ABM]  system  around  Moscow; 
construction  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  bal- 
listic missile  detection  and  tracking 
radar  that  violates  the  1972  ABM 
Treaty;  maintenance  of  the  world's 
only  operational  antisatellite  [ASAT] 
system;  modernization  of  their  strate- 
gic air  defense  forces;  improvements  in 
their  passive  defenses  by  maintaining 
deep  bunkers  and  blast  shelters  for 
key  personnel,  and  enhancing  the  sur- 
vivability of  some  offensive  systems 
through  mobility  and  hardening;  and. 
extensive  research  into  advanced  tech- 
nologies for  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  including  laser  weapons,  parti- 
cle beam  weapons,  and  kinetic  energy 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  as  Secretary  Shultz 
recently  pointed  out.  the  Soviets'  own 
research  efforts  into  SDI  technologies 
such  as  high-energy  lasers,  particle- 
beam,  radio  frequency  weapons,  and 
kinetic  energy  weapons,  long  antedate 
our  own.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Soviet 
scientists  most  active  in  signing  decla- 
rations against  our  SDI  Program  are 
themselves  leading  the  Soviet  military 
research  in  the  same  technologies.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Soviets'  objective  is  to 
restrict  our  efforts  to  develop  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  defense  system  while 
they  continue  to  develop  their  own 
version  of  star  wars. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pamphlet 
I  referred  to,  entitled  'Soviet  Strategic 
Defense  Programs. "  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Soviet  Strategic  Defense  Programs 
(Graphs  and  charts  mentioned  in  article 
are  not  reproducible  for  the  Record,  i 

PRErACE 

In  March  1983.  President  Reagan  present- 
ed a  dramatic  new  vision  of  a  world  in  which 
we  would  no  longer  have  to  depend  on  nu- 
clear weapons  to  prevent  nuclear  conflict. 
He  presented  that  vision,  and  that  chal- 
lenge, in  this  way: 

What  if  free  people  could  live  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  their  security  did  not 
rest  upon  the  threat  of  instant  U.S.  retalia- 
tion to  deter  a  Soviet  attack,  that  we  could 
intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or 
that  of  our  allies? 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI), 
which  the  President  announced  that  night, 
marks  the  first,  essential  step  toward  the  re- 
alization of  his  ultimate  goal.  The  SDI  is  a 
research  progTEun,  designed  to  examine  the 
promise  of  effective  defenses  against  ballis- 
tic missiles  based  on  new  and  emerging  tech- 
nologies. If  such  defenses  prove  feasible, 
they  would  provide  for  a  more  stable  and 
secure  method  of  preventing  war  in  the 
future,  through  the  increasing  contribution 
of  non-nuclear  defenses  which  threaten  no 


The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  within  the 
United  States  and  allied  countries  since  its 
Initiation.  Such  exchanges  are  essential  in 
our  free  societies  and  can  only  help  ensure 
that  the  vision  behind  the  research  program 
can  be  achieved.  There  has  been  compara- 
tively little  public  discussion,  however, 
about  the  trend  in  Soviet  defensive  as  well 
as  offensive  forces  which  provides  the  essen- 
tial backdrop  to  the  SDI.  Indeed,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  intentionally  tried  to  mislead  the 
public  about  its  strategic  defense  activities. 

As  this  publication  documents.  Soviet  ef- 
forts in  most  phases  of  strategic  defense 
have  long  been  far  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  USSR  has 
major  passive  defense  programs,  designed  to 
protect  important  asseU  from  attack.  It  also 
has  extensive  active  defense  systems,  which 
utilize  weapons  systems  to  protect  national 
territory,  military  forces,  or  key  assets. 
Soviet  developments  in  the  area  of  active 
defenses  fall  Into  three  major  categories:  air 
defense;  ballistic  missile  defense  based  on 
current  technologies;  and  research  and  de- 
velopment on  advanced  defenses  against 
ballistic  missiles. 

Important  recent  Soviet  activities  in  stra- 
tegic defenses  Include: 

Upgrading  and  expansion  of  the  world's 
only  operational  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  system  around  Moscow: 

Construction  of  the  Krasnoyarsk  ballistic 
missile  detection  and  tracking  radar  that 
violates  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 

Extensive  research  into  advanced  technol- 
ogies for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  in 
eluding  weapons,  particle  beam  weapons, 
and  kinetic  energy  weapons: 

Maintenance  of  the  worlds  only  oper- 
ational antisatellite  (ASAT)  system: 

Modernization  of  their  strategic  air  de- 
fense forces;  and 

Improvements  in  their  passive  defenses  by 
maintaining  deep  bunkers  and  blast  shelters 
for  key  personnel,  and  enhancing  the  sur- 
vivability of  some  offensive  systems  through 
mobility  and  hardening. 


The  following  pages  examine  in  detail 
Soviet  programs  in  defenses  against  ballistic 
missiles,  air  defense,  and  passive  defense.  A 
summary  of  key  Soviet  offensive  force  de- 
velopments is  presented  in  the  annex  to  this 
document,  since  those  are  critical  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  impact  of  Soviet  strate- 
gic defense  programs  Soviet  offensive 
forces  are  designed  to  t>e  able  to  limit  se- 
verely U.S.  and  allied  capability  to  reUliate 
against  attack.  Soviet  defensive  systems  In 
turn  are  designed  to  prevent  those  retaliato- 
ry forces  which  did  survive  an  attack  from 
destroying  Soviet  targets. 

Given  the  long-term  trend  In  Soviet  offen- 
sive and  defensive  developments,  the  United 
States  must  act  in  three  main  areas  to  main- 
tain security  and  stability  both  in  the  near 
term  and  in  the  future. 

First,  we  must  modernize  our  offensive 
nuclear  forces  in  order  to  ensure  the  essen- 
tial military  balance  In  the  near  term,  and 
to  provide  the  incentives  necessary  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  join  us  in  negotiating  signif- 
icant, equiUble.  and  verifiable  nuclear  arms 
reductions. 

Second,  we  must  act  now  to  start  con- 
structing a  more  reliable  strategic  order  for 
the  long  term  by  examining  the  potential 
for  future  effective  defenses  against  ballistic 
missiles.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Is 
a  prudent  and  necessary  response  to  the  on- 
going extensive  Soviet  anti-ballistic  missile 
effort,  including  the  existing  Soviet  deploy- 
ments permitted  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  SDI  provides  a  necessary  and  powerful 
deterrent  to  any  near-term  Soviet  decision 
to  expand  rapidly  Its  ABM  capability 
beyond  that  permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  overriding  importance  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  however,  is  the  promise 
it  offers  of  moving  to  a  better,  more  stable 
basis  for  deterrence  in  the  future  and  of 
providing  new  and  compelling  incentives  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  progressively 
deeper  negotiated  reduction  in  offensive  nu- 
clear arms. 

The  third  approach  is  one  of  negotiation 
and  diplomacy.  We  are  even  now  looking 
forward  to  a  transition  to  a  more  suble 
world,  with  greatly  reduced  levels  of  nuclear 
arms  an  denhanced  ability  to  deter  war 
based  upon  the  Increasing  contribution  of 
non-nuclear  defenses  against  offensive  nu- 
clear arms.  Toward  those  ends,  we  are  en- 
deavoring at  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  to 
achieve  significant,  equitable,  and  verifiable 
reductions  In  existing  nuclear  arsenals  and 
to  discuss  with  the  Sovieu  the  relationship 
between  offensive  and  defensive  forces  and 
the  possibility  of  a  future  transition  to  a 
more  defense-reliant  deterrence 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
George  P  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State. 


introduction 
In  the  late  1980s,  given  the  state  of  defen- 
sive technology  at  the  time,  the  United 
States  came  to  believe  that  deterrence  could 
best  be  assured  if  each  side  were  able  to 
maintain  the  ability  to  threaten  retaliation 
against  any  attack  and  thereby  Impose  on 
an  aggressor  costs  that  were  clearly  beyond 
any  potential  gains.  That  concept  called  for 
a  reduction  by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  in  their  strategic  defen- 
sive forces,  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  be- 
tween the  two  sides'  offensive  nuclear 
forces,  and  negotiated  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions which  would  maintain  the  balance  at 
progressively  lower  levels. 
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In  accordance  with  those  principles,  the 
United  States  exercised  great  restraint  in  of- 
fensive nuclear  arms  and  at  the  same  time 
dramatically  lowered  its  defensive  forces. 
Thus,  we  removed  most  of  our  defenses 
against  Soviet  bombers:  decided  to  maintain 
a  severely  limited  civil  defense  program: 
ratified  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty,  which  placed  strict  limits  on 
U.S.  and  Soviet  defenses  against  ballistic 
missiles;  and  then  deactivated  the  one  ABM 
site  which  we  were  allowed  under  that 
Treaty.  The  basic  idea  that  stability  and  de- 
terrence would  be  maintained  if  each  side 
had  roughly  equal  capability  to  retaliate 
against  attack  also  served  as  the  foundation 
for  the  U.S.  approach  to  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  process  of  the 
1970s. 

The  Soviet  Union,  however,  failed  to  show 
the  type  of  restraint.  In  both  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  forces,  that  the 
United  States  hoped  for  when  the  SALT 
process  began.  The  USSR  has  consistently 
refused  to  accept  meaningful  and  verifiable 
negotiated  reductions  in  offensive  nuclear 
arsenals.  Since  the  late  1960s,  the  Soviets 
have  greatly  expanded  and  modernized 
their  offensive  nuclear  forces  and  invested 
an  approximately  equal  sum  in  strategic  de- 
fenses. The  USSR  has  an  extensive,  multifa- 
ceted  operational  strategic  defensive  net- 
work which  dwarfs  that  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  an  active  research  and  de- 
velopment program  in  both  traditional  and 
advanced  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles. 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms  control 
agreements  in  both  the  offensive  and  defen- 
sive areas,  including  the  ABM  Treaty,  is  a 
cause  of  very  serious  concern.  The  aggre- 
gate of  current  Soviet  ABM  and  ABM-relat- 
ed activities  suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be 
preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national 
territory— precisely  what  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  designed  to  prevent. 

Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  force  devel- 
opments pose  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
West.  If  left  unchecked  and  unanswered, 
they  would  undermine  our  ability  to  retali- 
ate effectively  in  case  of  Soviet  attack.  The 
situation  would  be  even  more  severe  if  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  have  a  monopoly  on 
advanced  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles 
in  addition  to  its  sizable  offensive  and  de- 
fensive forces.  In  that  case,  the  USSR  might 
come  to  believe  that  it  could  launch  a  nucle- 
ar attack  against  the  United  States  or  our 
allies  without  fear  of  effective  retaliation. 
At  the  very  least,  it  might  see  a  realistic 
chance  of  successful  nuclear  blackmail. 

THE  SOVIET  APPROACH 

The  Soviet  emphasis  on  strategic  defense 
is  firmly  grounded  in  Soviet  military  doc- 
trine and  strategy,  which  call  for  the  follow- 
ing actions  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war: 

Destruction  and  disruption  of  the  West's 
nuclear  associated  command,  control,  and 
communications: 

Destruction  or  neutralization  of  as  many 
of  the  West's  nuclear  weapons  as  possible 
on  the  ground  or  at  sea  t)efore  they  could  be 
launched: 

Interception  and  destruction  of  surviving 
weapons— aircraft  and  missiles— before  they 
reached  their  targets:  and 

Protection  of  the  Party,  the  State,  mili- 
tary forces,  industrial  infrastructure,  and 
the  essential  working  population  against 
those  weapons  that  survived  attacks  by 
Soviet  offensive  forces. 

In  pursuit  of  these  goals  the  USSR  puts 
considerable  stress  on  a  need  for  effective 
strategic  defenses  as  well  as  offensive  forces. 
In  the  Soviet  view,  the  USSR  could  best 


achieve  its  aims  in  any  nuclear  war  if  It  at- 
tacked first,  destroying  much  of  the  U.S. 
and  allied  capability  for  retaliation.  Defen- 
sive measures,  both  active  and  passive, 
would  in  turn  prevent  these  enemy  forces 
that  survived  a  Soviet  first-strike  from  de- 
stroying targets  in  the  USSR. 

Marshall  V.  D.  Sokolovskiy.  in  Military 
Strategy—the  basic  Soviet  strategic  treatise, 
originally  published  in  1962— defined  the 
aim  of  Soviet  strategic  defenses  in  this  way: 
"They  have  the  task  of  creating  an  Invinci- 
ble system  for  the  defense  of  the  entire 
country.  .  .  .  While.  In  the  last  war.  It  was 
sufficient  to  destroy  15-20  percent  of  the  at- 
tacking air  operation,  now  It  is  necessary  to 
assure,  essentially.  100  percent  destruction 
of  all  attacking  airplanes  and  missiles." 

Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  force  devel- 
opments over  the  past  25  years  demonstrate 
that  the  strategy  articulated  by  Sokolovskiy 
still  applies.  The  following  pages  present  a 
detailed  description  of  the  actions  undertak- 
en by  the  Soviets  in  the  area  of  strategic  de- 
fenses. In  order  to  explain  the  totality  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  military  effort,  a  de- 
scription of  offensive  force  developments  Is 
provided  in  the  annex  to  this  document. 

DEFENSIVE  FORCES 

Over  the  last  25  years  the  Soviets  have  in- 
creased their  active  and  passive  defenses  in 
a  clear  and  determined  attempt  to  blunt  the 
effect  of  U.S.  and  allied  retaliation  to  any 
Soviet  attack.  Passive  defenses  are  non- 
weapons  measures— such  as  civil  defense 
and  hardening— which  protect  important 
assets  against  attack.  Active  defenses  utilize 
weapon  systems  to  protect  national  terri- 
tory, military  forces,  or  key  assets. 

Evidence  of  the  importance  the  Soviets 
attach  to  defensive  damage-limitation  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  nu- 
clear age.  National  Air  Defense  became  an 
independent  service  in  the  late  1950s  and 
since  1959  has  generally  ranked  third  In 
precedence  within  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces, 
following  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces  and 
the  Ground  Forces. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  two  new  mission  areas— 
anti-satellite  defense  and  anti-missile  de- 
fense—were added  to  the  National  Air  De- 
fense mission.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  world's  only  operational  anti-satel- 
lite (ASAT)  system,  which  has  an  effective 
capability  to  seek  and  destroy  critical  U.S. 
satellites  In  low-earth  orbit.  In  addition, 
Soviet  efforts  to  attain  a  viable  strategic  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missiles  have  resulted 
In  the  world's  only  operational  ABM  system 
and  a  large  and  expanding  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

The  Soviet  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
research  Into  defenses  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles was  demonstrated  by  then-Minister  of 
Defense  Grechko  shortly  after  the  signing 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  1972,  when  he  told 
the  Soviet  Presidium  that  the  Treaty 
"places  no  limitations  whatsoever  on  the 
conducting  of  research  and  experimental 
work  directed  towards  solving  the  problem 
of  defending  the  country  from  nuclear  mis- 
sile strikes." 

BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

The  Soviets  maintain  the  world's  only 
operational  ABM  system  around  Moscow.  In 
1980,  they  began  to  upgrade  and  expand 
that  system  to  the  limit  allowed  by  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty.  The  original  single-layer 
Moscow  ABM  system  included  64  reloadable 
above-ground  launchers  at  four  complexes 
and  DOG  HOUSE  and  CAT  HOUSE  battle 
management  radars  south  of  Moscow.  Each 
complex  consisted  of  TR'V   ADD  tracking 


and  guidance  radars  and  GALOSH  intercep- 
tors (nuclear-armed,  ground-based  missiles 
designed  to  intercept  warheads  in  space 
shortly  before  they  reenter  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere). 

When  completed,  the  modernized  Moscow 
ABM  system  will  be  a  two-layer  defen.se 
composed  of:  silo-based,  long-range,  modi- 
fied GALOSH  Interceptors,  silo-based,  high 
acceleration  interceptors  designed  to  engage 
targets  within  the  atmosphere:  associated 
engagement  and  guidance  radars:  and  a  new 
large  radar  at  Pushkino  designed  to  control 
ABM  engagements.  The  silo-based  launch- 
ers may  be  reloadable.  The  new  system  will 
have  the  100  ABM  launchers  permitted  by 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  could  be  fully  oper- 
ational by  1987. 

The  Soviet  system  for  detection  and  track 
Ing  of  ballistic  missile  attack  consists  of  a 
launch-detection  satellite  network,  over-the- 
horizon  radars,  and  a  series  of  large  phased- 
array  radars. 

The  current  launch-detection  satellite  net- 
work can  provide  about  30  minutes  warning 
of  any  U.S.  ICBM  launch  and  determine  the 
general  origin  of  the  missile.  Two  over-the- 
horizon  radars  directed  at  the  U.S.  ICBM 
fields  also  could  give  30  minutes  warning. 

The  next  operational  layer  of  ballistic 
missile  detection  consists  of  11  large  HEN 
HOUSE  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
radars  at  six  locations  on  the  periphery  of 
the  USSR.  These  radars  can  distinguish  the 
size  of  an  attack,  confirm  the  warning  from 
the  satellite  and  over-the-horlzon  radar  sys- 
tems, and  provide  target-tracking  data  In 
support  of  anti-ballistic  missile  forces. 

The  Soviets  are  now  constructing  a  net- 
work of  six  new  large  phased-array  radars 
that  can  track  more  ballistic  missiles  with 
greater  accuracy  than  the  existing  HEN 
HOUSE  network.  Five  of  these  radars  dupli- 
cate or  supplement  the  coverage  of  the  HEN 
HOUSE  network,  but  with  greatly  enhanced 
capability.  The  sixth,  under  construction 
near  Krasnoyarsk  in  Siberia,  closes  the  final 
gap  in  the  Soviet  early  warning  radar  cover 
age  against  ballistic  missile  attack.  Togeth- 
er, the  six  new  large  phased-array  radars 
form  an  arc  of  coverage  from  the  Kola  Pe- 
ninsula in  the  northwest  Soviet  Union, 
around  Siberia,  to  the  Caucasus  in  the 
southwest. 

The  United  States  is  now  constructing 
new  ballistic  missile  early  warning  radars, 
known  as  PAVE  PAWS,  that  are  located  on 
the  periphery  of  our  territory  and  oriented 
outward.  Both  the  US  and  the  USSR,  in 
signing  the  ABM  Treaty,  recognized  the 
need  for  ballistic  missile  early  warning 
radars.  At  the  same  time,  they  recognized 
that  ballistic  missile  early  warning  radars 
can  detect  and  track  warheads  at  great  dis- 
tances and  therefore  have  a  significant  anti- 
ballistic  missile  potential.  Such  an  ABM  ca- 
pability would  play  an  important  role  in  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense,  which  the  Treaty 
was  designed  to  prevent.  As  a  result,  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  that 
future  ballistic  missile  early  warning  radars 
must  be  located  on  a  nation's  periphery  and 
oriented  outward.  In  that  way.  the  desirable 
and  legitimate  goal  of  early  warning  could 
be  advanced  while  minimizing  the  danger 
that  an  effective  nationwide  battle  manage- 
ment network  could  result. 

The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  designed  for 
ballistic  missile  detection  and  tracking,  in- 
cluding ballistic  missile  early  warning,  and 
violates  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  It  is  not  lo- 
cated within  a  ISO-kilometer  radius  of  the 
national  capital  (Mo.scowl  as  required  of 
ABM  radars,  nor  is  it  located  on  the  pcriph- 
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ery  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  pointed  out- 
ward as  required  for  early  warning  radars.  It 
is  3.700  kilometers  from  Moscow  and  is  situ- 
ated some  750  kilometers  from  the  nearest 
border— Mongolia.  Moreover,  it  Is  oriented 
not  toward  that  border,  but  across  approxi- 
mately 4.000  kilometers  of  Soviet  territory 
to  the  northeast. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  claimed  that  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  designed  for  space 
tracking,  rather  than  ballistic  missile  early 
warning,  and  therefore  does  not  violate  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Its  design,  however,  is  not  op 
timized  for  a  spacetracking  role,  and  the 
radar  would,  in  any  event,  contribute  little 
to  the  existing  Soviet  space  tracking  net- 
work Indeed,  the  design  of  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  Is  essentially  identical  to  that  of  other 
radars  that  are  known— and  acknowledged 
by  the  Soviets-to  be  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
tection and  tracking.  Including  ballistic  mis- 
sile early  warning.  Finally,  It  closes  the  last 
remaining  gap  in  Soviet  ballistic  missile  de- 
tection coverage.  The  Krasnoyarsk  radar, 
therefore,  is  being  constructed  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  growing  Soviet  network  of  large 
phased-array  ballistic  missile  detection  and 
tracking  radars,  of  which  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  is  a  part.  Is  of  particular  concern 
when  linked  with  other  Soviet  ABM  efforts. 
Such  radars  take  years  to  construct:  their 
existence  might  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
move  rather  quickly  to  construct  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense  if  It  chooses  to  do  so. 
The  Soviets  are  also  developing  components 
of  a  new  ABM  system  which  apparently  are 
designed  to  allow  them  to  construct  individ- 
ual ABM  sites  In  a  matter  of  months,  rather 
than  the  years  that  are  required  for  more 
traditional  ABM  systems.  Soviet  activities  In 
this  regard  potentially  violate  the  ABM 
Treaty's  prohibition  on  the  development  of 
a  mobile  land-based  ABM  system  or  compo- 
nents. We  estimate  that  by  using  these  com- 
ponents, the  Soviets  could  undertake  rapid- 
ly-paced ABM  deployments  to  strengthen 
the  defenses  of  Moscow  and  defend  key  tar- 
geU  in  the  western  USSR  and  east  of  the 
Urals  by  the  early  1990s. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  probably  vio- 
lated the  prohibition  on  testing  surface-to- 
air  missile  (SAM)  components  in  an  ABM 
mode  by  conducting  tests  involving  the  use 
of  SAM  air  defense  radars  In  ABM-related 
testing  activities.  Moreover,  the  SA-10  and 
SA-X-12  SAM  systems  may  have  the  poten- 
tial to  Intercept  some  types  of  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles. 

Taken  together,  all  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
ABM  and  ABM-related  activities  are  more 
significant— and  more  ominous— than  any 
one  considered  individually.  Cumulatively, 
they  suggest  that  the  USSR  may  be  prepar 
Ing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  terri- 
tory. 

ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGIES  FOR  DEFENSE  AGAINST 
BALLISTIC  MISSILES 

In  the  late  1960s,  in  line  with  iU  long- 
standing emphasis  on  strategic  defense,  the 
Soviet  Union  initiated  a  substantial  re- 
search program  into  advanced  technologies 
for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  That 
program  covers  many  of  the  same  technol- 
ogies involved  in  the  U.S.  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  but  represents  a  far  greater  In 
vestment  of  plant  space,  capital,  and  man- 
power. 

Laser  weapons 

The  USSR's  laser  program  is  much  larger 
than  U.S.  efforts  and  involves  over  10.000 
scientlsU  and  engineers  and  more  than  a 
half  dozen  major  research  and  development 


facilities  and  test  ranges.  Much  of  this  re- 
search takes  place  at  the  Sary  Shagan  Mis- 
sile Test  Center  where  the  Soviets  also  con- 
duct traditional  ABM  research.  Facilities 
there  are  estimated  to  Include  several  air  de- 
fense lasers,  a  laser  that  may  be  capable  of 
damaging  some  components  of  satellites  In 
orbit,  and  a  laser  that  could  be  used  in  feasi- 
bility testing  for  ballistic  missile  defense  ap- 
plications. A  laser  weapon  program  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Soviet  effort  would  cost 
roughly  $1  billion  per  year  in  the  U.S. 

The  Soviets  are  conducting  research  In 
three  types  of  gas  lasers  considered  promis- 
ing for  weapons  applications:  the  gas-dy- 
namic laser:  the  electric  discharge  laser:  and 
the  chemical  laser.  Soviet  achievemenU  in 
this  area,  in  terms  of  output  power,  have 
been  impressive.  The  Soviets  are  also  aware 
of  the  military  potential  of  visible  and  very 
short  wave-length  lasers.  They  are  investi- 
gating exclmer.  free-electron,  and  x-ray 
lasers,  and  have  been  developing  argon-ion 
lasers  for  over  a  decade. 

The  Soviets  appear  generally  capable  of 
supplying  the  prime  power,  energy  storage, 
and  auxiliary  components  needed  for  most 
laser  and  other  directed-energy  weapons. 
They  have  developed  a  rocket-driven  mag- 
netohydrodynamic  generator  which  pro- 
duces over  15  megawatts  of  electrical 
power— a  device  that  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  West.  The  Soviets  may  also  have  the  ca- 
pability to  develop  the  optical  systems  nec- 
essary for  laser  weapons  to  track  and  attack 
their  targets.  Thus,  they  produced  a  1.2- 
meter  segmented  mirror  for  an  astrophysi- 
cal  telescope  in  1978  and  claimed  that  this 
was  a  prototype  for  a  25-meter  mirror  that 
would  be  constructed  in  the  future.  A  large 
mirror  is  considered  necessary  for  a  space- 
based  laser  weapon. 

Unlike  the  U.S..  the  USSR  has  now  pro- 
gressed in  some  cases  beyond  technology  re- 
search. It  already  has  ground-based  lasers 
that  could  be  used  to  interfere  with  U.S.  sat- 
ellites, and  could  have  prototype  space- 
based  antisatellite  laser  weapons  by  the  end 
of  the  decade.  The  Soviets  could  have  proto- 
types for  ground-based  lasers  for  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  by  the  late  1980's. 
and  could  begin  testing  components  for  a 
large-scale  deployment  system  in  the  early 
1990s. 

The  remaining  difficulties  in  fielding  an 
operational  system  will  require  still  more 
development  time.  An  operational  ground- 
based  laser  for  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles probably  could  not  be  deployed  until 
the  late  1990s,  or  after  the  year  2000.  If 
technology  developments  prove  successful, 
the  Soviets  may  deploy  operational  space 
based  antisatellite  lasers  In  the  1990s,  and 
might  be  able  to  deploy  space-based  laser 
systems  for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles 
after  the  year  2000. 

Particle  beam  weapons 
Since  the  late  1960s,  the  Soviets  have  been 
involved  In  research  to  explore  the  feasibili- 
ty of  space-based  weapons  that  would  use 
particle  beams.  We  estimate  that  they  may 
be  able  to  test  a  prototype  particle  beam 
weapon  intended  to  disrupt  the  electronics 
of  satellites  In  the  1990s.  A  weapon  designed 
to  destroy  satellites  could  follow  later.  A 
weapon  capable  of  physically  destroying 
missile  boosters  or  warheads  probably  would 
require  several  additional  years  of  research 
and  development. 

It  Is  still  uncertain  whether  ground-based 
charged  particle-beam  weapons  are  feasl- 
ble-lhat  is.  whether  the  beam  will  propa- 
gate in  the  atmosphere.  A  spice-based  neu 
iral  particle  beam  weapon,  however,  would 


not  be  affected  by  the  atmosphere  or  by  the 
earths  magnetic  field. 

Soviet  efforts  in  particle  beams,  and  par- 
ticularly on  ion  sources  and  radio  frequency 
quadrupole  accelerators  for  particle  beams, 
are  very  impressive.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
U.S.  understanding  as  to  how  particle  beams 
could  be  made  into  practical  defensive  weap 
ons  is  based  on  Soviet  work  conducted  In 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s. 

Radio  frequency  weapons 
The  USSR  has  conducted  research  in  the 
use  of  strong  radio  frequency  signals  that 
have  the  potential  to  interfere  with  or  de- 
stroy critical  electronic  components  of  bal- 
listic missile  warheads.  The  Soviets  could 
test  a  ground-based  radio  frequency  weapon 
capable  of  damaging  satellites  in  the  1990s. 
Kinetic  energy  weapons 
The  Soviets  also  have  a  variety  of  re- 
search programs  underway  in  the  area  of  ki- 
netic energy  weapons,  using  the  high-speed 
collision  of  a  small  mass  with  the  target  as 
the  kill  mechanism.  In  the  1960s,  the  USSR 
developed  an  experimental  "gun"  that  could 
shoot  streams  of  particles  of  a  heavy  metal 
such  as  tungsten  or  molybdenum  at  speeds 
of  nearly  25  kilometers  per  second  In  air  and 
over  60  kilometers  per  second  in  a  vacuum. 
Long-range,  space-based  kinetic-energy 
systems  for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles 
probably  could  not  be  developed  until  the 
mid-1990s  or  even  later.  The  USSR  could, 
however,  deploy  in  the  near-term  a  short- 
range,  space-based  system  useful  for  satel- 
lite or  space  station  defense  or  for  close-In 
attack  by  a  maneuvering  satellite.  Soviet  ca- 
pabilities in  guidance  and  control  systems 
probably  are  adequate  for  effective  kinetic 
energy  weapons  for  use  against  some  objects 
in  space. 

Computer  and  sensor  technology 
Advanced  weapons  programs— including 
potential  advanced  defenses  against  ballistic 
missiles— are  also  dependent  on  remote 
sensor  and  computer  technologies  which  are 
currently  more  highly  developed  in  the 
West  than  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
are  therefore  devoting  considerable  re- 
sources 'o  improving  their  abilities  and  ex- 
pertise in  these  technologies.  An  important 
part  of  that  effort  involves  an  increasing  ex- 
ploitation of  open  and  clandestine  access  to 
Western  technology.  For  example,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  long  been  engaged  in  a  well-funded 
effort  to  purchase  U.S.  high-technology 
computers,  test  and  calibration  equipment, 
and  sensors  illegally  through  third  parties. 
Antisatellite  developments 
The  USSR  has  had  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  the  worlds  only  operational  antisatel- 
lite system,  a  co-orbital  device  which  enters 
Into  the  same  orbit  as  its  target  satellite 
and.  when  it  gets  close  enough,  destroys  the 
satellite  by  exploding  a  conventional  war- 
head. In  addition,  the  nuclear-armed 
GALOSH  ABM  interceptor  deployed  around 
Moscow  may  have  ASAT  capability,  and 
Soviet  ground-based  lasers  could  possibly 
damage  some  sensors  on  some  U.S.  satel- 
lites. 

Furthermore,  as  noted  earlier,  the  Sovieu 
are  engaged  In  research  and.  in  some  cases 
development,  of  weapons  which  ultimately 
may  serve  as  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tems, but  probably  will  first  provide  antisat- 
ellite capabilities. 

AIR  DEFENSE 

Although  the  United  States  began  dis- 
mantling most  of  its  defenses  against  Soviet 
bombers  in  the  1960s,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
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continued  to  invest  enormous  resources  in  a 
wide  array  of  strategic  air  defense  weapon 
systems.  Taken  together,  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic air  defense  network  is  a  potent  and  In- 
creasingly capable  force  which  would  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  retaliatory  capability  of 
our  strategic  bombers  and  cruise  missiles. 

The  Soviets  have  deployed  numerous  stra- 
tegic air  defense  systems  with  excellent  ca- 
pabilities against  aircraft  flying  at  medium 
and  high  altitudes.  They  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  major  program  to  improve  their 
capabilities  against  aircraft  and  cruise  mis- 
siles that  fly  at  low  altitudes.  That  effort  in- 
cludes partial  integration  of  strategic  and 
tactical  air  defenses,  the  upgrading  of  early 
warning  and  surveillance  capabilities,  the 
deployment  of  more  efficient  data  transmis- 
sion systems,  and  the  development  and  ini- 
tial deployment  of  new  aircraft,  associated 
air-to-air  missiles,  surface-to-air  missiles, 
and  airborne  warning  and  control  system 
(AWACS)  aircraft. 

Currently,  the  Soviets  have  nearly  12.000 
SAM  launchers  at  over  1.200  sites.  10.000  air 
defense  radars,  and  more  than  1.200  Inter- 
ceptor aircraft  dedicated  to  strategic  de 
fense.  An  additional  2.800  Interceptors  as 
signed  to  Soviet  Air  Forces  (SAP)  could  also 
be  employed  In  strategic  defense  missions. 
In  contrast,  the  U.S.  has  approximately  300 
interceptor  aircraft  based  in  the  U.S.  dedi- 
cated to  strategic  defense.  118  strategic  air 
defense  warning  radars,  and  no  operational 
strategic  surface-to-air  missile  launchers. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  tactical  air 
defenses  deployed  by  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  Europe. 

The  newest  Soviet  air  defense  interceptor 
aircraft,  the  MIG-31 /FOXHOUND,  has  a 
lookdown/shoot-down  and  multiple-target 
engagement  capability.  More  than  85  FOX- 
HOUNDS are  now  operationally  deployed  at 
several  locations  from  the  Arkhangelsk  area 
In  the  northwestern  USSR  to  the  Par  East 
Military  District.  Two  new  fighter  Intercep- 
tors, the  Su-27/FLANKER  and  the  MlG-29/ 
FULCRUM,  also  have  look-down/shoot- 
down  capabilities  and  are  designed  to  be 
highly  maneuverahle  in  air-to-air  combat. 
These  three  aircraft  are  equipped  with  two 
new  air-to-air  missiles— the  long-range  AA-9 
(for  the  FOXHOUND)  and  the  medium 
range  AAIO  (for  the  FULCRUM  and 
FLANKER)— that  can  be  used  against  low- 
nylng  targets. 

The  USSR  Is  also  deploying  the  MAIN- 
STAY airborne  warning  and  control  system 
(AWACS)  aircraft,  which  will  improve  sub- 
stantially its  capabilities  for  early  warning 
and  air  combat  command  and  control,  espe- 
cially against  low-flying  aircraft  and  cruise 
missiles. 

The  Soviets  maintain  the  world's  most  ex- 
tensive early  warning  system  for  air  defense, 
composed  of  a  widespread  network  of 
ground-based  radars  linked  operationally 
with  those  of  their  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  As 
previously  noted,  more  than  10.000  air  sur- 
veillance radars  of  various  types  provide  vir- 
tually complete  coverage  at  medium  to  high 
altitudes  over  the  USSR,  and  in  some  areas 
well  beyond  the  Soviet  Union's  borders. 
Three  over-the-horizon  radars  for  ballistic 
missile  warning  could  provide  additional 
warning  of  the  approach  of  high-flying  air- 
craft. 

The  USSR  also  has  an  active  research  and 
development  program  to  improve  its  air  sur- 
veillance network.  In  1983.  It  began  to 
deploy  two  new  types  of  air  surveillance 
radars  which  will  enhance  Soviet  capabili- 
ties for  air  defense,  electronic  warfare  and 
early  warning  of  cruise  missile  and  bomber 


attacks.  The  Soviets  are  also  continuing  to 
deploy  improved  air  surveillance  data  sys- 
tems that  can  rapidly  pass  data  from  outly- 
ing radars  through  the  air  surveillance  net- 
work to  ground-controlled  intercept  sites 
and  SAM  command  posts. 

Soviet  strategic  surface-to-air  missiles  pro- 
vide low-to-high-altltude  barrier,  area,  and 
terminal  defenses  under  all  weather  condi- 
tions. Five  systems  are  now  operational:  the 
SA-1.  SA-2.  and  SA-3.  and  the  more  capable 
SA-5  and  SA-10.  The  recent  Soviet  air  de 
fense  reorganization  permits  efficient  inte- 
gration of  strategic  and  tactical  SAM  sys- 
tems. While  most  tactical  SAMs  have  a 
shorter  range  than  their  strategic  counter- 
parts, many  have  better  capabilities  against 
targets  flying  at  low  altitude. 

Over  the  years  the  Soviets  have  continued 
to  deploy  the  long-range  SA-5  and  have  re- 
peatedly modified  the  system.  Further  de- 
ployment amd  upgrading  of  the  SA-5  to  en- 
hance Its  capability  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  low-altitude  systems  like  the  SA-IO  are 
probable. 

The  SA-10  can  defend  against  low-altitude 
targets  with  small  radar  cross-sections,  like 
cruise  missiles.  The  first  SA-10  site  was 
operational  in  1980.  Over  60  sites  are  now 
operational  and  work  is  progressing  on  at 
least  another  30.  More  than  half  these  sites 
are  located  near  Moscow:  this  emphasis  on 
Moscow  and  the  patterns  noted  for  the 
other  SA-IO  sites  suggest  a  first  priority  on 
terminal  defense  of  command  and  control, 
military,  and  key  Industrial  complexes. 

In  keeping  with  their  drive  toward  mobili- 
ty as  a  means  of  weapons  survival,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  developing  a  mobile  version  of  the 
SA-10  which  could  become  operational  late 
this  year.  This  mobile  version  could  be  used 
to  support  Soviet  theater  forces  and  to 
permit  periodic  changes  in  the  location  of 
SA-10  sites  within  the  USSR  so  as  to 
counter  U.S.  retaliatory  forces  more  effec- 
tively. 

The  Soviets  are  also  flight-testing  another 
important  mobile  SAM  system,  the  SA-X- 
12.  which  is  able  to  intercept  aircraft  at  all 
altitudes,  cruise  missiles,  and  short-range 
ballistic  missiles.  The  SA-10  and  SA-X-12 
may  have  the  potential  to  intercept  some 
types  of  strategic  ballistic  missiles  as  well. 
This  Is  a  serious  development  because  these 
systems  are  expected  to  be  deployed  widely 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  1980s. 
They  could,  if  properly  supported,  add  a  sig- 
nificant point-target  defense  coverage  to  a 
nationwide  Soviet  ABM  deployment. 

PASSIVE  DfOTENSES 

Soviet  military  doctrine  calls  for  passive 
defenses  to  act  In  conjunction  with  active 
forces  to  ensure  the  wartime  survival  and 
continuity  of  Soviet  nuclear  forces,  leader- 
ship, military  command  smd  control  units, 
war-related  Industrial  production  and  serv- 
ices, the  essential  work  force,  and  as  much 
of  the  general  population  as  possible.  The 
U.S.  passive  defense  effort  is  far  smaller  and 
more  limited;  it  is  no  way  comparable  to  the 
comprehensive  Soviet  program. 

Physical  hardening  of  military  assets  to 
make  them  more  resistant  to  attack  Is  an 
important  passive  defense  technique.  The 
USSR  has  hardened  its  ICBM  silos,  launch 
facilities,  and  key  command  and  control  cen- 
ters to  an  unprecedented  degree.  Much  of 
today's  U.S.  retaliatory  force  would  be  Inef- 
fective against  those  hardened  targets.  To 
maintain  effective  deterrence,  the  United 
States  must  be  able  credibly  to  threaten 
prompt  retaliation  against  the  full  spectrum 
of  Soviet  targets.  Including  those  which 
have  been  greatly  hardened. 


Soviet  leaders  and  managers  at  all  levels 
of  the  government  and  Communist  Party 
are  provided  hardened  alternate  command 
posts  located  well  away  from  urban  cen 
ters— in  addition  to  many  deep  bunkers  and 
blast  shelters  in  Soviet  cities  This  compre- 
hensive and  redundant  system,  patterned 
after  a  similar  system  for  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces,  provides  hardened  alternate  facili- 
ties for  more  than  175.000  key  party  and 
government  personnel  throughout  the 
USSR 

Elaborate  plans  have  also  been  made  for 
the  full  mobilization  of  the  national  econo- 
my in  support  of  a  war  effort.  Reserves  of 
vital  materials  are  maintained,  many  in 
hardened  underground  structures,  redun- 
dant industrial  facilities  are  in  active  pro- 
duction. Industrial  and  other  economic  fa- 
cilities have  been  equipped  with  blast  shel- 
ters for  the  work  force,  and  detailed  proce- 
dures have  been  developed  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  selected  plants  and  equipment.  By 
planning  for  the  survival  of  the  essential 
work  force,  the  Soviets  hope  to  reconstitute 
vital  production  programs  using  those  in- 
dustrial components  that  could  be  redirect- 
ed or  salvaged  after  an  attack. 

In  addition,  the  USSR  has  greatly  empha- 
sized mobility  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the 
survivability  of  miliury  assets  The  SS-20 
and  SS-25.  for  example,  are  mobile.  Rail- 
mobile  deployment  of  the  SS-X-24  Is  ex- 
pected before  the  end  of  the  decade.  The 
Soviets  are  also  developing  an  extensive  net- 
work of  mobile  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications facilities. 

SOVIET  STATEMENTS  ON  THE  U.S.  STRATEGIC 
DETENSE  INITIATIVE 

These  extensive  Soviet  activities  in  strate- 
gic defense,  combined  with  the  large  Soviet 
buildup  in  offensive  forces  over  the  past  two 
decades,  have  been  eroding  the  retaliatory 
capabilities  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  on  which 
deterrence  has  long  rested.  If  the  USSR  In 
the  future  were  unilaterally  to  add  an  effec- 
tive advanced  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles to  its  offensive  and  other  defensive 
forces,  it  would  pose  a  very  serious  new 
threat  to  U.S.  and  allied  security. 

The  US.  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Is 
designed  to  counter  the  trend  in  the  Soviets' 
favor.  It  Is  thus  not  unexpected  that  Soviet 
reactions  to  the  U.S.  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative have  been  strongly  negative.  Through 
an  intensive,  worldwide  propaganda  cam- 
paign, the  USSR  evidently  hopes  that  It  can 
dissuade  the  United  States  from  pursuing 
this  research  program,  thereby  preserving 
the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  monopoly  In  ef- 
fective defenses  against  ballistic  missiles— a 
monopoly  that  could  give  the  USSR  the  un 
contested  damage-limiting  first-strike  capa- 
bility that  it  has  long  sought. 

Thus.  Soviet  statements  on  the  SDl  must 
be  seen  in  light  of  the  extensive,  long  term 
growth  In  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  and  of  their  major  research  effort  to 
develop  advanced  weapons  for  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  They  should  also 
be  viewed  In  light  of  comparable  Soviet 
propaganda  campaigns  on  other  issues.  The 
USSR  engaged  in  a  major  propaganda 
effort  In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  to 
preserve  its  monopoly  In  longer-range  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces,  and  has 
adopted  many  of  the  same  tactics  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  acquiring  an  oper- 
ational ASAT  system  to  balance  its  own. 

On  April  22,  1983.  a  month  after  the  Presi- 
dents  announcement  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  a  published  letter  signed  by 
more  than  200  senior  Soviet  scientists  de- 
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nouncing  the  initiative  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times.  It  is  Interesting  and  instructive 
to  note  that  a  number  of  the  signatories 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  both  traditional  and  advanced  ballistic 
missile  defensive  systems:  Petr  D.  Grushin. 
Vladimir  S.  Semenikhin,  Fedor  V.  Bunkin. 
Yevgeniy  P.  Velikhov.  Vsevolod  S.  Av- 
duyevskiy,  Aleksandr  M.  Prokhorov,  and  Ni 
kolay  G.  Basov.  Velikhov.  for  example,  was 
for  several  years  the  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Atomic  Energy  laboratories  at 
Troitsk,  where  lasers  for  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal applications  are  being  developed.  Av 
duyevskiy  has  long  been  involved  with  stra- 
tegic weapons  research  and  now  has  respon- 
sibility for  a  number  of  projects  concerned 
with  the  military  use  of  space,  including  a 
space-based  laser  weapon.  Other  signatories 
have  spent  their  careers  developing  strate- 
gic offensive  weapons  and  other  military 
systems:  Vladimir  N.  Chelomey.  Valentin  P. 
Glushko.  Aleksandr  D.  Nadiradze.  and 
Viktor  P.  Makeyev  in  ICBMs  and  SLBMs; 
Oleg  K.  Antonov  and  Aleksandr  S.  Yakovlev 
in  military  aircraft;  Nikolay  Isanin  in  nucle- 
ar submarines;  Yuliy  B.  Khariton  in  the 
Soviet  military  nuclear  energy  program;  and 
Martin  I.  Kabachnik  In  chemical  warfare. 

THE  us.  STRATEGIC  DETENSE  INITIATIVE 

The  U.S.  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
offers  the  possibility  of  a  better,  more  stable 
deterrence  based  increasingly  on  defenses 
that  are  survivable.  militarily  effective,  and 
cost-effective  relative  to  offensive  forces.  If 
our  research  shows  that  such  defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles  are  feasible,  they 
would  allow  us  to  move  from  deterrence 
based  solely  on  the  threat  of  nuclear  retalia- 
tion, toward  enhanced  deterrence  character- 
ized by  greater  reliance  on  defensive  capa- 
bilities that  threaten  no  one.  The  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Is  also  a  prudent  and  nec- 
essary response  to  the  very  active  Soviet  ef- 
forts in  offensive  and  defensive  forces.  It  re- 
sponds directly  to  the  ongoing  and  extensive 
Soviet  anti-ballistic  missile  effort,  including 
the  existing  Soviet  deployments  permitted 
under  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  SDI  research 
program  provides  a  necessary  and  powerful 
deterrent  to  any  near-term  Soviet  decision 
to  expand  rapidly  its  ABM  capability 
beyond  that  contemplated  by  the  ABM 
Treaty.  It  also  provides  insurance  against  an 
eventual  Soviet  attempt  to  deploy  an  effec- 
tive advanced  system  for  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles  unilaterally. 

SDI  research  complements  our  efforts  to 
achieve  significant,  equitable,  and  verifiable 
reductions  in  nuclear  forces.  In  the  near 
term,  we  are  seeking  reductions  of  strategic 
and  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces,  and 
discussing  defensive  and  space  arms,  in  the 
U  S  -Soviet  negotiations  which  opened  in 
Geneva  in  March  1985.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  relationship  between 
offensive  and  defensive  systems  and  that 
neither  can  be  considered  in  isolation. 

In  the  longer  term.  If  we  were  to  deploy 
advanced  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles, 
such  defenses  could  increase  significantly 
the  Incentives  for  further  negotiated  deep 
reductions  in  offensive  nuclear  forces  be- 
cause they  could  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
military  utility  of  ballistic  missiles.  Such  sig 
nificanl  reductions  would,  in  turn,  serve  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  defensive  sys- 
tems. 

The  SDI  research  program  emphasizes  ad- 
vanced non-nuclear  defensive  technologies. 
It  will  provide  to  a  future  President  and 
Congress,  possibly  in  the  early  1990s,  the 
technical  knowledge  required  for  a  decision 


on  whether  to  develop  and  later  deploy  ad- 
vanced defensive  systems.  Extensive  discus- 
sions with  our  allies  would  take  place  prior 
to  any  future  decision  to  move  beyond  re- 
search to  development  and  deployment. 

Any  future  deployment  would  also  be  a 
matter  for  discussion  and  negotiation  as  ap- 
propriate with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  provided 
in  the  ABM  Treaty.  Even  now  we  are  seek- 
ing to  engage  the  Soviets  at  Geneva  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationship  of  offensive  and 
defensive  forces  and  of  a  possible  future 
transition  to  greater  reliance  on  defensive 
systems. 

While  we  could  not  allow  a  Soviet  veto 
over  a  decision  which  would  have  such  a 
major  Impact  on  U.S.  and  allied  security,  it 
is  our  Intention  and  hope  that— if  new  de- 
fensive technologies  prove  feaslb!e— we  and 
the  Soviets  would  be  able  both  to  move  to  a 
more  defense-reliant  balance.  What  we  envi- 
sion is  thus  Just  the  opposite  of  an  arms 
race  or  a  research  for  military  superiority. 
We  seek  instead  an  approach  that  would 
serve  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  our  allies,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
world  as  a  whole. 


ANNEX 

Offensive  fOTces 
Soviet  military  doctrine  and  strategy  call 
for  superior  offensive  forces  capable  of  exe- 
cuting a  successful  first  strike.  The  Soviet 
building  in  offensive  forces  over  the  last  two 
decades  has  been  designed  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  intro- 
duced since  1971  include: 

Four  new  types  of  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  (ICBMs)-the  SS-17,  18.  19.  and 
25.  In  addition,  the  USSR  probably  has  de- 
ployed the  SS-16  in  violation  of  the  SALT 
II  Treaty; 

Five  new  types  of  ballistic  missile-carrying 
submarines: 

Pour   new    types   of   submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs); 
Five  improved  versions  of  existing  SLBMs; 
Long-range  cruise  missiles:  and 
A  new  variant  of  the  BEAR  bomber  carry- 
ing strategic  air-launched  cruise  missiles. 

That  buildup  is  all  the  more  striking  when 
compared  to  the  relative  restraint  exercised 
by  the  U.S.  In  Its  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems  during  the  same  period. 
The  number  of  strategic  and  tactical  nucle- 
ar warheads  in  the  U.S.  stockpile  peaked  in 
1967.  We  had  one-third  nuclear  weapons 
then  than  we  have  now.  Moreover,  the  total 
explosive  power  (measured  in  megatonnage) 
of  our  nuclear  weapons  was  four  times 
greater  in  1960  than  it  is  today. 

Our  lastesl  B-25  bomber  was  built  in  1962. 
Although  we  modernized  the  missiles  our 
submarines  carried  with  the  POSEIDON  C- 
3  in  1971  and  TRIDENT  1  C-4  in  1979.  we 
did  not  introduce  a  single  new  ballistic  mis- 
sile-carrying submarine  from  1966  until 
1981.  when  we  began  deploying  the  TRI- 
DENT submarine  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a 
year.  In  fact,  our  ballistic  missile  submarine 
force  declined  by  one-fourth  between  1966 
and  1981,  from  41  boats  to  31.  During  the 
time  we  were  decreasing  the  number  of  our 
SSBNs,  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  62  new 
ballistic  missile-carrying  submarines. 

Similarly,  the  MINUTEMAN  III.  fifteen 
years  ago:  today,  we  have  fewer  ICBMs  than 
we  did  in  1967.  By  contrast,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  added  about  800  ICBMs  to  its  ar- 
senal since  that  year.  Of  greatest  concern 
for  strategic  stability  has  been  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  the  SS-18  and  SS- 
19  ICBMs.  Since  the  late  1970s,  the  USSR 
has  deployed  more  than  300  SS-18s.  each 


twice  as  large  as  the  U.S.  PEACEKEEPER/ 
MX  and  carrying  ten  warheads,  and  360  SS- 
19s.  each  approximately  the  size  of  the 
PEACEKEEPER/MX  and  carrying  six  war- 
heads. The  Soviets  already  have  enough 
hard-iarget-capable  ICBM  warheads  today 
to  attack  all  U.S.  ICBM  silos  and  launch 
control  centers  and  will  have  a  larger 
number  of  hard-target  capable  warheads  in 
the  future.  lA  weapon  with  hard-target  ca- 
pability has  sufficient  accuracy  and  yield  to 
destroy  targets  that  have  been  hardened  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  detona- 
tion.) 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  growth  in  iu 
ICBM  force,  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in 
a  major  tnodemization  and  expansion  of  Its 
strategic  bomber  and  submarine  forces.  The 
bulk  of  Soviet  strategic  offensive  nuclear 
warheads  has  traditionally  been  on  ICBMs, 
while  the  U.S.  has  maintained  a  balanced 
force,  with  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  our 
strategic  weapons  on  ICBMs.  The  growth  in 
modem  Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  of 
all  types  is  thus  not  only  exacerbating  the 
imbalance  between  U.S.  and  Soviet  ICBMs. 
but  also  steadily  eroding  the  traditional 
countervailing  U.S.  advantage  in  SLBMs 
and  strategic  bomber  systems. 

When  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on 
Offensive  Arms  was  signed  in  1972.  the 
USSR  had  roughly  2.300  strategic  ballistic 
missile  warheads,  and  the  throw-weight  of 
its  ballistic  missile  force  was  al)OUt  3  million 
kilograms.  (Throw-weight  is  a  basic  measure 
of  ballistic  missile  destructive  capability  and 
potential.)  By  the  time  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  1979,  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic arsenal  had  more  than  doubled  to  rough- 
ly 5,500  strategic  ballistic  missile  warheads 
with  a  ballistic  missile  throw-weight  of 
about  4  million  kilograms.  Today,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  over  8,000  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
sile warheads  and  a  ballistic  missile  throw- 
weight  of  about  12  million  pounds. 

Perhaps  even  more  troubling  is  the  fact 
that  the  USSR's  offensive  nuclear  force 
buildup  continues  unabated,  with  a  large 
number  of  new  systems  at  or  nearing  de- 
ployment. For  example,  the  Soviets  are: 

Continuing  production  of  the  BEAR  H 
bombers  which  carry  the  AS- 15  long-range 
air-launched  cruise  missile.  They  are  also 
developing  a  new  strategic  bomt>er.  the 
BLACKJACK,  which  when  deployed  before 
the  end  of  the  decade,  will  be  larger  than 
either  the  U.S.  BIB  or  B-52: 

Completing  development  of  the  SS-X-24 
and  have  announced  deployment  of  the  SS- 
25  ICBM.  The  SS-25  violates  the  SALT  11 
agreement,  since  it  U  a  prohibited  second 
new  type  of  ICBM; 

Deploying  two  new  classes  of  nuclear-pow- 
ered ballistic  missile-carrying  submarines 
(SSBNs).  the  DELTA  IV  and  the  TY- 
PHOON, and  associated  SLBMs.  They  are 
also  testing  a  new  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile, the  SS-NX-21. 

The  combination  of  U.S.  restraint  and 
Soviet  expansion  and  modernization  of  Its 
strategic  offensive  forces  means  that  U.S. 
forces  are  t>ecoming  increasingly  obsolete. 
We  are  therefore  modernizing  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  to  ensure  the  balance  neces- 
sary for  continued  deterrence  That  pro- 
gram includes  development  of  the  PEACE- 
KEEPER/MX ICBM.  a  smaller  single-war- 
head ICBM  (popularly  known  as  MIDGBH"- 
MAN),  the  B-IB  bomber,  an  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber,  and  the  TRIDENT  II 
SLBM.  We  are  also  deploying  long-range 
air-  and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  and 
TRIDENT  SSBNs.  Our  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program  is  essential  not  only  for  the 
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military  balance,  but  also  to  induce  the  So- 
viets to  agree  to  negotiated  offensive  force 
reductions  which  would  enable  us  to  main- 
tain the  balance  at  far  lower  levels  of  arma- 
ments. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  greatly  expand- 
ed its  nuclear  forces  of  less-than-interconti- 
nental  range,  which  primarily  threaten  our 
friends  and  allies.  The  USSR  has  developed 
an  entirely  new  generation  of  nuclear  short- 
range  ballistic  missiles.  Of  gravest  concern 
has  been  the  creation  and  sul>sequent  rapid 
expansion  of  the  SS-20  long-range  interme- 
diate-range missile  force,  which  threatens 
our  friends  and  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
NATO  had  no  equivalent  systems  when  the 
USSR  began  to  field  this  modem,  mobile, 
highly  accurate,  triple-warhead  missile.  As 
of  September  1985.  the  Soviets  had  de- 
ployed 441  SS-20S.  with  over  1.200  war 
heads.  Not  only  is  the  SS-20  force  continu- 
ing to  grow,  but  the  Soviets  are  also  testing 
a  modified  version  of  the  SS-20  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  even  more  accurate.  In  con- 
trast, NATO  plans  to  deploy  572  single-war- 
head PERSHING  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  and  stands  ready  to  reduce  or 
reverse  those  deployments  if  we  can  reach 
an  equitable,  verifiable  arms  reduction 
agreement  with  the  USSR. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  document 
has  been  coauthored  by  the  Secretar- 
ies of  State  and  Defense,  who  have 
been  making  the  headlines  lately  over 
their  "Knockdown,  drag  out  meeting" 
with  the  President  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration's interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  relative  to  the  SDI.  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  Bud  McFar- 
lane  stated  recently  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  that  the  ABM  Treaty  does  not 
prohibit  the  testing  or  development  of 
new  technologies  such  as  laser  beams 
and  kinetic  or  directed-energy  weap- 
ons associated  with  the  SDI.  This  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  is  based 
upon  an  agreed  statement  appended  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  which  states  that  if 
new  antimissile  weapons  "based  on 
other  physical  principles"  are  created, 
limitation  on  them  would  be  subject  to 
further  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Regrettably.  George  Shultz  has  ap- 
parently counseled  the  President  to 
voluntarily  adhere  to  a  more  restric- 
tive interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
At  a  speech  before  a  group  of  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  Parliamentarians  in 
San  Francisco  this  week.  Mr.  Shultz 
reversed  Mr.  McParlanes  position. 
While  acknowledging  that  the  admin- 
istration is  "legally  justified"  in  apply- 
ing a  "broad  interpretation"  of  the 
treaty,  Mr.  Shultz  stated  that  the 
President  has  decided  to  continue  to 
abide  by  a  "restrictive  interpretation" 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  approach  could 
be  a  serious  setback  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  SDI.  I  am  sure  the 
Soviets  are  laughing  their  heads  off 
inside  the  Kremlin  as  they  watch  U.S. 
policymakers  once  again  urging  unilat- 
eral restraint  while  the  Soviets  contin- 
ue to  develop  their  own  strategic  de- 
fense system.  Mr.  Shultz'  approach  is 


tantamount  to  holding  one  leg  up  and 
hopping  on  the  other  leg— instead  of 
walking.  FYankly.  it  makes  us  look  like 
jackasses  to  the  Soviets. 

More  importantly,  if  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  voluntarily  adhere  to 
a  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
treaty.  President  Reagan's  plan  to  de- 
velop a  purely  defensive  system  de- 
signed to  destroy  weapons— not 
people— could  end  up  on  the  scrap- 
heap  of  history.  We  must  not  allow 
that  to  happen.  The  goal  of  President 
Reagan's  so-called  star  wars  plan  is  to 
bring  us  star  peace  and  an  end  to  the 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation.  It 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  vitiate 
this  plan  by  foolishly  negotiating  it 
away  in  Geneva  or  by  shooting  our- 
selves in  the  foot  at  home  a  la  George 
Shultz. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close 
with  a  quote  from  "Soviet  Strategic 
Defense  I*rograms:" 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  consistently  refused  to 
accept  meaningful  and  verifiable  negotiated 
reductions  in  offensive  nuclear  arsenals. 
Since  the  late  1960's,  the  Soviets  have  great- 
ly expanded  and  modernized  their  offensive 
nuclear  forces  and  invested  an  approximate- 
ly equal  sum  in  strategic  defenses  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  an  extensive,  multifaceted 
operational  strategic  defensive  network 
which  dwarfs  that  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  an  active  research  and  development 
program  in  both  traditional  and  advanced 
defenses  against  ballistic  missiles.  Soviet 
noncompliance  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments in  both  the  offensive  and  defensive 
areas,  including  the  ABM  Treaty,  is  a  cause 
of  very  serious  concern. 

Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  force  devel- 
opments pose  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
West.  If  left  unchecked  and  unanswered, 
they  would  undermine  our  ability  to  retali- 
ate effectively  in  case  of  Soviet  attack.  The 
situation  would  be  even  more  severe  if  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  have  a  monopoly  on 
advanced  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles 
in  addition  to  its  sizable  offensive  and  de- 
fensive forces.  In  that  case,  the  U.S.S.R. 
might  come  to  believe  that  it  could  launch  a 
nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States  or 
our  allies  without  fear  of  effective  retalia- 
tion. At  the  very  least.  It  might  see  a  realis- 
tic chance  of  successful  nuclear  blackmail. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  give  the  Soviets  that  option. 
The  best  way  to  ensure  our  own  na- 
tional security  interests  and  to  deter 
the  Soviet  from  using  nuclear  black- 
mail is  to  develop  the  SDI.  Unilateral 
restraint  by  the  United  States  has 
never  worked  in  the  past,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  work  now. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  a  recent  Herit- 
age Foundation  paper  in  the  Record. 
The  title  of  this  paper  is  "US-Soviet 
Arms  Accords  Are  No  Bar  to  Reagan's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


United  States-Soviet  Arms  Accords  Are 
No  Bar  to  Reacan's  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative 

introduction 

Ronald  Reagan's  plans  to  move  forward 
rapidly  with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI)  have  brought  cries  of  concern  from 
orthodox  arms  control  advocates  They 
claim  the  SDIs  defensive  shield  would  be  an 
"assault  on  the  jewel  in  the  arms  control 
crown."  '  referring  to  the  1972  Anti  Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty,  a  major  legacy  of 
Kissinger  era  detente.  ABM  Treaty  backers 
insist  that  even  testing  the  anti-missile  sys- 
tems of  SDI  would  violate  the  1972  accord. 

As  with  many  legal  documents,  certain  im- 
portant terms  and  restrictions  in  the  ABM 
Treaty  are  subject  to  differing  interpreta- 
tions. Although  a  number  of  interpretive  re- 
marks by  U.S.  officials  support  a  more  re- 
strictive view,  the  Treaty's  text  is  ambigu 
ous  about  restrictions  on  SDI  technologies 
investigated  after  it  was  ratified.  Further- 
more, the  Soviets  have  apparently  adopted 
a  very  loose  Interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  stretching  interpretation  of  its  pro 
visions  to  the  limits  of  plausibility  and 
beyond. 

"^et  as  it  is  envisioned  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, even  under  a  tight  reading  of 
the  Treaty's  terms,  the  SDI  program  does 
not  conflict  with  ABM  Treaty  constraints. 
The  Treaty  does  not  restrict  research  and 
allows  for  the  development  of  the  advanced 
technology  systems  being  investigated  in 
SDI.  While  the  ABM  Treaty  places  numer 
ous  restrictions  on  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  traditional  ABM  systems  and  com- 
ponents (that  is.  those  based  on  the  technol 
ogies  in  use  when  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
signed),  it  does  not  specifically  prohibit  the 
development  or  deployment  of  missile  de- 
fenses in  general  if  they  do  not  use  the  tech- 
nologies extant  in  1972.  The  ABM  Treaty 
does  not.  moreover,  prohibit  deployment  of 
an  anti-tactical  missile  (ATBM)  system  to 
protect  Western  Europe. 

Not  only  does  SDI  fall  within  ABM  Treaty 
parameters,  it  does  not  violate  other  arms 
control  agreements.  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963.  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of 
1967.  and  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1974  all  limit  certain  kinds  of  nuclear  test- 
ing or  deployment  of  certain  defensive  sys- 
tems, but  they  do  not  affect  currently  pro- 
jected SDI  systems.  Even  the  deployment  of 
the  nuclear-pumped  X-ray  laser  is  arguably 
permissible. 

Even  though  SDI  as  currently  conceived 
does  not  raise  compliance  questions  regard- 
ing the  ABM  Treaty,  the  U.S.  should  reas- 
sess on  policy  grounds  Its  continued  long- 
term  adherence  to  the  Treaty.  Moscow's 
commitment  to  arms  control  Is  questionable 
In  light  of  Its  persistent  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  ABM  and  other  trea- 
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ties.  In  addition.  Soviet  advances  in  air  de- 
fense and  anti  tactical  missile  technologies 
threaten  to  erode  the  utility  of  specific  con- 
straints of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  U.S.  would 
be  at  a  severe  disadvantage  is  a  situation  in 
which  dedicated  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tems were  banned,  while  Moscow  was  free  to 
expand  its  air  defense  and  ATBM  systems, 
which  possessed  significant  defensive  capa- 
bilities. Thus,  even  aside  from  SDI.  the  U.S. 
would  have  to  carefully  consider  modifying 
or  withdrawing  from  the  ABM  Treaty  in  the 
near  future. 

the  current  ambience  for  SDI 

The  legality  of  SDI  is  an  important  con- 
sideration for  U.S.  policy  makers  because  of 
the  significance  Americans  attach  to  strict 
compliance  with  treaty  commitments  and  to 
Washington's  ability  to  demand  that 
Moscow  abide  by  its  treaty  promises.  At  the 
same  lime,  the  U.S.  must  not  permit  the  op- 
ponenU  of  legitimate  strategic  programs  to 
slow  down  research  and  development  by  re- 
quiring over-compliance.  A  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  other  arms 
pacts  reveals  that  current  U.S.  SDI  pro- 
grams are  legal  and  that  many  projected 
program  developments  will  be  well  within 
the  Treaty's  limits. 

There  are  four  stages  in  the  process  of 
fielding  such  new  weapons  systems  as  SDI: 
research,  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment." 

Researcti 

The  current  SDI  program  consists  primar- 
ily of  research.  The  ABM  Treaty  contains 
no  constrainU  whatsoever  on  any  basic  or 
applied  research.  This  means  that  SDI  re- 
search is  consonant  with  Treaty  require 
ments. 

Development 

If  a  U.S.  strategic  defense  system  is  to  be 
deployed,  full-scale  advanced  engineering 
development  of  specific  systems  and  compo- 
nenu  will  be  necessary.  There  is  agreement 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  allows  development  of 
fixed  land-based  systems  and  components: 
there  is  disagreement,  however,  over  wheth- 
er the  U.S.  is  permitted  to  develop  advanced 
technology  systems  and  components  that 
are  not  fixed  land-based,  such  as  space- 
based  X-ray  lasers,  particle  beam  weapons, 
and  chemical,  excimer.  and  free  electron 
lasers. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  development 
of  such  advanced  systems  is  permissible 
under  the  ABM  Treaty  because: 

(1)  Article  II  defines  the  limited  ABM  sys- 
tems narrowly  as  those  based  on  ABM  tech- 
nologies in  existence  in  1972  and  consisting 
of  ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launch- 
ers, and  ABM  radars. 

(2)  Agreed  Statement  E  discusses  poten 
tial  limitations  on  advanced  technology  bal- 
listic missile  defense  systems  in  contrast  to 


"  Testing  and  development,  according  to  teslimo 
ny  surrounding  SALT  I.  are  analytically  very  clo.se 
ly  related.  In  essence,  development  begins  when 
testing  begins,  i.e  .  when  an  ABM  system  or  compo 
nent  is  tested  against  a  strategic  ballistic  missile  or 
lU.  components  in  flight  trajectory  Thus  testing,  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  only  lakes  place 
during  development,  and  there  Is  no  development 
without  testing  Testing  of  U.S.  ABM  systems  and 
components  is  restricted  by  the  ABM  Treaty  to  two 
ranges  at  While  Sands.  New  Mexico,  and  Kwaja 
lein  Atoll  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Use  of  other  test 
ranges  for  ABM  testing  must  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Soviets  and  the  US  (see  Common  Understanding 
Bi  These  restrictions  have  no  impact  on  current 
SDI  programs  In  considering  the  legal  issues  of 
SDI  and  the  ABM  Treaty,  this  paper  will  make  no 
distinction  between  the  two.  both  will  be  considered 
under  the  heading  of    development." 


the  traditional  ABM  systems  already  devel- 
oped, thus  indicating  that  development  of 
such  advanced  systems  was  anticipated  and 
thus  is  permitted. 

(3)  Testimony  of  Treaty  negotiators  at 
congressional  hearings  related  to  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  Treaty  supports  the  interpre 
tation  that  development  of  "exotic"  tech- 
nology systems  is  permitted.  This  is  true  re- 
gardless of  whether  one  accepU  a  restrictive 
view  of  "development"  (i.e..  up  to  point  of 
field  testing)  or  the  looser  view  reflected  in 
testimony  suggesting  that  development  up 
to  the  point  of  deployment  is  permissible. 

The  critics'  argument  that  development  of 
advanced  technology  systems  and  compo- 
nents is  prohibited  hinges  on  Article  V.  sec- 
tion 1.  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  states: 
"Each  Parly  undertakes  not  to  develop,  lest, 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-bsised.  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based. "  Viewed  in  isolation, 
this  section  could  appear  to  prohibit  devel- 
opment of  a  number  of  mobile  SDI  technol- 
ogies. 

The  key  question  is  the  proper  definition 
of  the  term  ABM  system  or  components." 
Article  II  of  the  ABM  Treaty  defines  an 
""ABM  system  or  components'"  as  those 
technologies  used  in  ABM  systems  at  the 
time  of  the  1972  Treaty.'  Article  V  thus 
only  specifically  prohibits  the  development 
of  mobile  systems  based  on  traditional  tech- 
nology. The  systems  and  components  for 
which  development  is  banned  in  Article  V 
are  only  those  that  are  based  on  the  tradi- 
tional. prel972  technologies  descrll)ed  in 
Article  II. 

Development  of  weapons  based  on  tech- 
nology not  utilized  in  1972  ("advanced"  or 
■exotic"  technology),  such  as  many  of  those 
considered  under  SDI.  are  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately in  a  third  ABM  Treaty  provision. 
"Agreed  Statement  E."  This  provides  that: 
"In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  II 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agreed  that  in  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  future,  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty." 

This  section  stales  that  activities  with  re- 
spect to  advanced  technologies,  including 
deployment  of  systems  based  on  new  physi- 
cal principles  ■created  in  the  future.""  are 
not  specifically  prohibited.  Neither  the  Arti- 
cle V  language,  "develop,  test,  or  deploy, "■ 
nor  any  part  of  that  phrase  Is  employed  in 
Agreed  Statement  E.  If  the  archltecU  of  the 
Treaty  had  intended  that  all  such  new  ad- 
vanced technology  systems  be  banned, 
words  prohibiting  them  plus  the  phrase  'de- 
velop, test,  or  deploy""  would  surely  have 
been  used.  They  were  not,  and  this  omission 
suggests  that  Article  V"s  prohibitions  are  in- 
applicable to  nontradltional  ballistic  missile 
defense  systems.  Agreed  Statement  E  clear- 


ly acknowledges  that  new  systems  might  be 
created. 

The  ABM  Treaty  does  not  define  the  word 
■create. '"  but  this  wording  indicates  that  the 
development  of  advanced  technology  ballis- 
tic missile  defenses  was  accepted  and  ex- 
pected by  the  Treaty  negotiators.  It  is  well 
settled  in  international  law  that  words  or 
phrases  otherwise  undefined  in  a  treaty  are 
to  be  understood  by  their  ordinary,  normal, 
or  plain  meanings.'  According  to  Wetjsters 
Third  New  International  Dictionary, 
"create  "  is  defined  in  a  variety  of  ways  in- 
cluding: "produce, "  'design,'"  "invent,""  and 
"to  make  or  bring  into  existence  something 
new."'*  ""Develop"  and  "test"  would  appear 
to  fall  within  the  common  definitions  of 
"create"  Thus,  the  key  Treaty  provisions  do 
not  preclude  development  and  testing  of  ad- 
vanced technology  defensive  weapons. 

The  fact  that  advanced  technologies  for 
ballistic  missile  defense  can  be  developed  to 
the  point  of  deployment  is  further  support- 
ed by  testimony  given  at  the  lime  of  ratifi- 
cation." One  such  statement  was  offered  by 
Secretary  of  Stale  William  Rogers  in  his 
letter  of  submitUl  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
stated  that: 

"A  potential  problem  dealt  with  by  the 
Treaty  is  that  which  would  be  created  if  an 
ABM  system  were  developed  in  the  future 
which  did  not  consist  of  Interceptor  missiles, 
launchers  and  radars.  The  Treaty  would  not 
permit  the  deployment  of  such  a  system.'"" 
Thus.  Eidvanced  technology  systems  could 
be  fully  developed  so  long  as  they  were  not 
deployed  prior  to  discussion.  In  addition. 
Administration  officials  specifically  testified 
that  lasers  could  be  developed  up  to  the 
point  of  deployment.  Consider  this  ex- 
change between  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  (R-ME)  and  SALT  negotiator  Gerard 
Smith: 

Senator  Smith.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  say 
that  the  treaty  prohibiu  the  development 
of  other  ABM  systems.  Would  this  affect  a 
development  of  a  laser  ABM  system  by  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator  Smith  one  of  the 
agreed  understandings  says  that  if  ABM 
technology  is  created  based  on  different 
physical  principles,  an  ABM  system  or  com- 
ponent based  on  them  can  only  be  deployed 
if  the  treaty  is  amended.  Work  in  that  direc- 
tion, development  work,  research,  is  not  pro- 
hibited, but  deployment  of  systems  using 
those  new  principles  in  substitution  for 
radars,  launchers,  or  interceptors,  would  not 
be  permitted  unless  both  parties  agree  by 
amending  the  treaty.' 


i  of  1972)  con- 


'  ABM  systems   "currently""  (i.e. 
sisted  of 

lai  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  which  are  Intercep- 
tor missiles  constructed  and  deployed  for  an  ABM 
role  or  of  a  type  tested  In  an  ABM  mode: 

<b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  launching  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles:  and 

(ci  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  constructed  and 
deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested  in  an 
ABM  mode 


•See.  e.g..  Article  31.  section  1.  of  the  1969  Vienna 
Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties.  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  Treaties.  Doc  A/CONF 
39/37.  May  23.  1969;  and  J.  G.  Starke.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  International  Law  (London:  Butlerworths. 
1977).  p.  510 

•Wetjster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary 
'Springfield.  Massachusetts:  G.  and  C  Merrlam 
Company.  1971) 

•  Advocates  of  both  narrow  and  wider  Inlerpreu- 
tions  of  the  Treaty  cite  such  statements  in  support 
of  their  positions  Under  International  law.  unilat- 
eral statements  by  US  government  officiate,  of- 
fered in  testimony  or  In  resporae  to  questions  are  a 
time  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  a  treaty,  can  be 
guides  to  the  interpretation  of  ambiguous  treaty 
terms,  but  are  not  in  and  of  themselves  conclusive 
as  to  the  meaning  of  those  terms 

'US  Congress.  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Military  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Umltallons  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems  and 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Umllatlon  of  Strategic 
Offensive  Arms.  92nd  Congress.  Second  Session, 
1972.  p.  81 

•Ibid.,  p.  416  See  also  Gerard  Smith,  Doubletalk 
(New  'York:  Doubleday  and  Co  .  19801,  p.  125. 
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In  spite  of  the  many  indications  that  full 
engineering  development  of  advanced  tech- 
nologies is  permitted.  Gerard  Smith,  at  one 
point,  added  a  somewhat  more  restrictive 
definition  of  'development."  During  his 
congressional  testimony,  he  stated  that  de- 
velopment began  following  ■.  .  .  laboratory 
development  and  testing.  The  prohibitions 
on  development  contained  in  the  ABM 
Treaty  would  start  at  that  part  of  the  devel- 
opment process  where  field  testing  is  initiat- 
ed on  either  a  prototype  or  breadboard 
model".* 

Advanced  engineering  development,  in 
this  view,  would  be  restricted  but  not  labo- 
ratory or  "proof  of  principle"  development 
and  testing.  Thus,  even  acceptance  of  this 
narrower  definition  does  not  seriously  affect 
the  legality  of  SDI  In  Its  present  stage. 
Deployment 

Deployment  of  countrywide  defenses 
based  on  traditional  technologies  is  clearly 
prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
Intent  clearly  was  to  ban  deployment  of  all 
territorial  defenses.'"  However,  deployment 
of  one  fixed  land-based  traditional  technolo- 
gy ABM  site  is  permitted.  Furthermore. 
Agreed  Statement  E  provides  that,  if  ad- 
vanced technology  systems  were  "created" 
In  the  future,  "specific  limitations  on  such 
systems  and  their  components  would  be  sub- 
ject to  discussion.  ..."  The  use  of  the 
words  specific  limitations"  here  implies 
that  the  various  deployment  limitations  de- 
scribed In  the  Treaty  applicable  to  tradition- 
al ABM  systems,  including  the  apparent 
prohibition  on  territorial  defenses,  do  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  advanced  technolo- 
gy weapon  systems. 

Reinforcing  this  analysis  is  the  fact  that, 
under  Agreed  Statement  E.  all  that  Is  re- 
quired prior  to  deployment  of  an  advanced 
technology  system  is  that  it  be  "subject  to 
discussion"''  in  accordance  with  Article 
XIII  (which  establishes  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission)  and  in  accordance 
with  ABM  Treaty  amendment  procedure.  If 
the  prohibitions  In  Article  V  applied  to  all 
ABM  systems,  present  and  future,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  discuss  new  specific  lim- 
itations. 

The  logical  Implication  of  Agreed  State- 
ment E  is  that  advanced  technology  ABM 
systems  could  be  deployed  but  would  be  sub- 
ject to  entirely  new  discussions  that  might 
lead  to  limitations.  This  is,  of  course,  at 
variance  with  Smith's  understanding  con- 
cerning the  prohibition  of  deployment  as  re- 
flected in  the  congressional  testimony  cited 
above.  His  view,  however,  is  not  absolutely 
dispositive  and  so  this  matter  remains  a  sub- 
ject of  debate.  But  the  appropriate  focus  for 
the  debate  is  deployment;  the  terms  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  testimony  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  Treaty  offer 
ample  support  for  the  view  that  develop- 
ment is  permissible. 

U.S.  SDI  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  ABM  TREATY 

The  SDI  involves  a  number  of  specific 
projects.  None  of  the  current  activities  vio- 


•  Military  Implications,  op.  cit..  p.  377  S*e  also 
footnote  2 

'"Ambassador  Smith  has  referred  to  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  as  the  heart  o( 
the  Treaty  "  and  amued  further  that  the  only  (air 
Interpretation  is    that    any    exotic   system    is 

banned.  Quoted  in  Patrick  Tyler,  How  Edward 
Teller  learned  to  Love  the  Nuclear  Pumped  X  Ray 
Laser.  "  Washington  Post.  April  3.  1984.  p  D'* 

' '  Discussion  "  in  diplomatic  parlance  refers  to 
talks  with  no  commitment  to  reaching  an  agree 
ment;  this  falls  short  of  negotiation,  wherein  par 
ties  have  agreed  to  work  toward  an  agreement 


lates  the  ABM  Treaty,  even  using  such 
narrow  interpretations  of  development  as 
those  provided  by  Gerard  Smith. 

Tradtftonaf  ABM  technologies 
Within  the  SDI  program,  a  number  of 
system  components  utilizing  traditional 
technical  concepts  (launchers,  missiles,  and 
radar)  are  being  Investigated.  The  most 
well-known  of  these  Is  the  Homing  Overlay 
Experiment  (HOE)  On  June  10.  1984.  the 
U.S.  successfully  tested  a  HOE  interceptor 
missile  (a  modified  Minuteman  ICMB  boost- 
er) equipped  with  a  small  nonexplosive  war- 
head guided  to  its  target  using  an  onboard 
infrared  sensor,  computer,  and  guidance 
rockets.  It  is  alleged  that  the  traditional 
technology  of  HOE  violates  the  ABM 
Treaty  because: 

(DA  minuteman  booster  was  used  in  the 
test.  This  allegedly  violates  the  Treaty  pro- 
vision in  Article  VI  prohibiting  each  party 
from  giving  "missiles,  launchers,  or  radars, 
other  than  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars,  capabilities  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test 
them  In  an  ABM  mode."  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  Minuteman  booster  used  was  ex- 
tensively modified  and  thus  in  their  current 
configuration,  other  Minuteman  boosters 
could  not  be  used  in  an  ABM  mode.  Fur- 
thermore, the  booster  was  a  test  vehicle  and 
not  a  prototype  of  a  dual  capable  Minute- 
man  missile." 

(2)  The  infrared  serjsors  used  in  the  test 
are  a  substitute  for  (traditional)  ABM 
radars.  But  according  to  Agreed  Statement 
E,  such  items  are  only  subject  to  specific 
limitations  through  negotiaton  prior  to  de- 
ployment. The  Treaty  requires  discussion 
prior  to  deployment  regarding  specific 
limits  on  components  that  have  been  "cre- 
ated" and  can  substitute  for  ABM  compo- 
nents, as  In  the  case  of  these  Infrared  sen- 
sors. 

Advance  technologies— mobtle 
The  HOE  test  was  also  criticized  as  violat- 
ing the  Treaty  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  ABM  technology,  because 
the  Infrared  sensors  carried  on  the  HOE  in- 
terceptor warhead  (as  an  advanced  technol- 
ogy substitute  for  ABM  radars)  allegedly 
violates  Article  V.  which  bans  the  testing  of 
mobile  ABM  components. 

Similarly,  critics  suggest  that  development 
in  the  Talon  Gold  SDI  program  will  be  re- 
stricted by  Article  V.  The  Talon  Gold  pro- 
gram involves  research  and  preliminary  de- 
velopment of  a  satellite-based  Infrared 
sensor  (as  opposed  to  the  HOE  where  the 
sensors  are  on  the  intercept  vehicle  itself) 
that  will  provide  target  acquisition  and 
tracking  data.  These  sensors,  in  the  critics' 
view,  will  substitute  for  ABM  radars. 

Again,  the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  devel- 
opment of  components  based  on  "other 
physical  principles."  But  even  if  such  sys- 
tems or  components  were  subject  to  Article 
V  that  governs  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced technologies,  neither  Talon  Gold 
nor  the  HOE  sensors  have  ever  reached  the 
development  stage,  as  understood  by  the 
Treaty  negotiators  themselves.  No  other 
mobile  system  or  components  that  fall 
under  the  auspices  of  SDI  have  approached 
the  development  stage,  and  research  on  all 


types  of  systems  Is  clearly  permitted  under 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 
Advanced  technologies  —fixed  land-based 
The  U.S.  is  currently  researching  a  variety 
of  advanced  technologies,  such  as  short 
wavelength  lasers,  free  electron  lasers,  an 
charged  particle  beams,  which  could  be  de- 
ployed as  part  of  a  fixed  land-based  defense 
system.  (Some  also  could  be  used  for  space- 
based  systems.)  Such  research  and  even  the 
development  stage  are  not  clearly  restricted 
by  the  ABM  Treaty.  During  the  Senate 
hearings  on  the  ABM  Treaty,  in  fact,  specif 
ic  questions  were  raised  concerning  the  pos- 
sible prohibition  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  lasers  as  weapons.  John  Foster 
(former  director  of  Defense.  Research,  and 
Engineering)  and  Gerard  Smith  both  con- 
firmed that  the  U.S.  r^Mild  engage  in  re- 
search and  development  of  lasers  for  ballis- 
tic missile  defense." 

Future  SDI  activities  and  the  ABM  Treaty 

Only  if  a  very  restrictive  interpretation  of 
Article  V  or  Agreed  Statement  E  were 
adopted  would  some  SDI-related  activities 
be  prohibited  by  the  Treaty.  Yet  even  then, 
the  U.S.  could  negotiate  amendments  to  the 
treaty  that  would  permit  those  activities, 
should  early  research  and  development 
seem  promising  enough  to  pursue.  These  in- 
clude such  technologies  as  space-based 
lasers  or  particle  beam  weapons,  infrared 
detection  devices  (that  might  substitute  for 
or  complement  active  radars),  and  aiming 
and  pointing  devices  such  as  those  being  ex- 
plored in  the  Talon  Gold  program. 

Some  ABM  systems  based  at  least  in  part 
on  traditional  ABM  technology  (launchers, 
missiles,  and  radars)  would  clearly  require 
significant  Treaty  amendment.  The  deploy- 
ment of  mobile  land-based  systems  or  fixed 
land-based  systems  in  excess  of  100  intercep- 
tors, which  could  evolve  from  current  Army 
ballistic  missile  defense  experiments  such  as 
HOE  and  endoatmospheric  hypervelocity 
Interceptor  missiles,  would  require  amend- 
ment. 

If  appropriate  amendments  cannot  be  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Soviets,  the  U.S.  has  the 
legal  option  of  withdrawal  from  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty  guarantees 
both  parties  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Treaty,  with  six  months  notice,  if  supreme 
national  interests  are  involved. 

As  Donald  Brennan.  a  former  director  of 
the  Hudson  Institute,  has  noted:  "If  the 
time  comes  when  continuation  of  the 
Treaty  is  clearly  against  our  interests, 
which  could  happen  relatively  soon,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  continue  the  Treaty, 
whether  or  not  the  Soviets  would  agree  to 
its  modification  or  termination.  Except 
when  it  would  clearly  serve  their  own  inter- 
ests, the  Soviets  are  most  unlikely  to  be  co- 
operative in  improving  our  security  even  by 
means  that  would  not  correspondingly  harm 
theirs  "  '« 

As  Justification  for  treaty  withdrawal,  the 
U.S.  could  either  treat  the  ABM  agreement 
as  having  been  breached  already,  citing 
Moscow's  numerous  violations  of  the 
8w;cord,'='  or  rely  simply  on  the  threat  posed 
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"See  Clarence  Robinson.  BMD  Homing  Inter 
ceptor  Destroys  Rentry  Vehicle."  Avial\on  Wrrk 
and  Space  Trchnolgy.  June  18.  1984.  pp  19  20.  for  a 
good  description  of  the  technical  components  of 
the  Homing  Overlay  Experiment. 


"See.  eg  .  Milxtary  Impticationa.  op.  cil.  pp.  222. 
295.  306 

"Donald  G  Brennan.  BMD  Policy  Issues  for 
the  1980s,  in  US  Stratrg\c  Nuclear  Policv  and 
Battislic  Missile  De/ensf  i Cambridge.  Massarhu 
setls;  Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis.  1980). 
pp  31-32 

'»  For  a  complete  description  of  the  Soviet  strale 
gic  defense  program,  including  Soviet  iiolalion.s  of 
the   ABM  Treaty,  see  David   Rivkin  and   Manfred 


by  Soviet  offensive  forces  as  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  The  U.S.  then  could 
rely  upon  Article  XV  to  begin  withdrawal 
from  the  treaty. 

Amendment  possibilities  Include  delineat- 
ing specific  limitations  on  weapons  based  on 
specific  new  physical  principles,  permitting 
ICBM  site  defense  in  greater  numbers  than 
are  allowed  by  the  Treaty  currently,  and 
placing  further  limitations  on  offensive 
weapons." 

THE  ABM  TREATY.  STRATEGIC  DETEWSE.  AWD  U.S. 
ALLIES 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  by  Ameri- 
can experts  that  ballistic  missile  defense 
bases  might  be  placed  in  Western  Europe  or 
that  West  Europeans  could  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  strategic  defense  development. 
None  of  these  actions  would  constitute  vio- 
lations of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Two  provisions  of  the  Treaty  pertain  di- 
rectly to  strategic  defense  and  U.S.  allies. 
Article  IX  states  that  each  Party:  (1)  "un- 
dertakes not  to  transfer  to  other  States," 
and  (2)  not  to  deploy  outside  its  national 
territory,"  ABM  systems  or  their  compo- 
nents limited  by  the  Treaty.  At  most,  these 
provisions  suggest  some  constralnu  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  U.S.  can  share  tradi- 
tional stategic  defense  technology  with  its 
allies. 

European  contributions  contemplated 
thus  far  have  been  limited  to  financial  par- 
ticipation and  providing  ground  bases  for 
anti-tactical  ballistic  missile  (ATBM)  de- 
fenses (i.e..  defense  against  ballistic  missiles 
with  ranges  less  than  strategic,  such  as  the 
Soviet  SS-20  and  SS-21).  The  ABM  Treaty 
does  not  bar  financial  burden  sharings  for 
SDI-related  activities  by  nations  other  than 
the  U.S.  or  the  USSR.  Nor  are  there  any  re- 
strictions on  ATBM  defenses  (in  contrast  to 
ICBM  defense  in  Europe)  or  basing.  West 
Germany  and  France,  moreover,  conduct 
SDI-type  research  programs,  and  uncon- 
strained by  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  they 
never  signed,  could  construct  any  kind  of 
ballistic  missile  defense  they  choose  on 
their  own  initiative." 

TECHNICAL  AMBIGUITY  AND  THE  ABM  TREATY 

As  air  defenses,  defenses  against  nonstra 
tegic  ballistic  missiles,  and  anti-satellite 
weapons  become  more  effective,  they  will 
almost  inevitably  achieve  some  significant 
capability  to  destroy  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  their  warheads.  This  would  violate 
the  purpose  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  if  un- 
dertaken unilaterally  by  the  Soviets,  would 
adversely  affect  Western  security  and  un- 
dermine deterrence.  Rapid  development  of 
new    technologies    thus   makes   reconsider- 


Hamm  In  Strategic  Defense.  Moscow  Is  Far 
Ahead  "  Heritage  Foundation  Backgrounder  No 
409  February  21.  1985.  Under  customary  interna 
tional  law.  If  one  party  materially  breaches  a 
treaty,  the  other  party  may  withdraw. 

■•  For  a  discussion  of  amendment  possibilities,  see 
George  Schneiter.  The  ABM  Treaty  Today."  in 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense.  Ashlon  B  Carter,  and 
David  N  Schwartz,  eds.  (Washington,  DC  ;  Brook 
ings  Inslilulion.  1984),  pp.  244-250.  If  satisfactory 
amendments  cannot  be  worked  out.  the  US.  right 
to  withdraw  is  guaranteed  in  Article  XV.  Section  2. 
which   provides      Each   Party  shall  have  the 

right  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides 
that  extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  lis  supreme 
inleresU  It  shall  give  notice  of  its  decision  to  the 
other  Party  six  months  prior  to  withdrawal  from 

the  Treaty  "  __.»...      ■ 

"  Air  Vice  Marshal  Stewart  Menaul.  77ie  Technol 
ogy  oj  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  <  London:  Aim  of  In 
duslry  1984 1.  Introduction,  and  France  is  Working 
on  Star  Wars  Weapons,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
April  9.  1984.  p  6 


ation  of  the  terms  and  definitions  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  almost  inevitable. 
Air  defense 
Technical  advances  already  have  raised 
questions  about  the  possibility  of  providing 
anti-pircraft  Interceptor  missiles  with  the 
capability  to  intercept  short-  and  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles.  While  this  is  argu- 
ably legal  under  the  ABM  Treaty,  such  a 
system:  (a)  would  be  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  an  ABM  system,  rendering  veri- 
fication of  compliance  virtually  impossible: 
and  (b)  could  be  upgraded  in  the  future  so 
that  it  could  have  substantial  capability  to 
intercept  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  are  already  endowing 
their  air  defense  radars,  interceptor  mis- 
siles and  launchers  with  these  capabilities. 
The  Soviet  SA-5,  SA-10.  and  SA-12  surface- 
to-air  missiles  all  apparently  can  destroy 
short-  and  medium-range  ballistic  missile 
warheads— and  probably  some  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  warheads  as  well. 

Anti-satellite  weapons 
The  U.S.  anti-satellite  (ASAT)  program 
raises  similar  questions.  The  U.S.  ASAT 
system  being  developed  uses  a  small  missile 
that  carries  a  Miniature  Homing  Vehicle 
(MHV).  which  detects  a  satellite,  maneuvers 
itself  into  the  path  of  the  satellite,  and  de- 
stroys it  through  direct  impact.  The  MHV  is 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense technology  investigated  through  the 
1970s.  Laser  research  and  development, 
being  pursued  in  the  SDI  and  also  by  the 
Soviets,  also  could  yield  systems  with  ASAT 
and  ballistic  missile  defense  applications. 

Strategic  defense  deployment,  in  the  form 
of  an  ASAT  system,  is  not  prohibited  by  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Gerard  Smith  assured  Con- 
gress: "It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
treaty  says  nothing  about  ASAT  systems.  I 
think  we  could  go  to  a  full  ASAT  deploy- 
ment and  not  violate  the  treaty.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate.  I  think  it  may  be  considered  a 
loophole.'" 

ASAT  systems,  while  clearly  permissible 
under  the  Treaty,  would  erode  the  con- 
straints of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Yet,  contrary 
to  what  some  critics  allege,  the  U.S.  cannot 
remove  this  problem  by  unilaterally  halting 
iU  ASAT  program.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  SovieU  have  been  pursuing  an  active 
ASAT  program  of  their  own. 

Ambiguity  and  the  ABM  Treaty 
Many  SDI  critics  have  argued  that  the 
actual  capability  (rather  than  whether  it 
has  been  designed  to  perform  ABM  mis- 
sions) must  be  the  benchmark  of  compli- 
ance with  the  ABM  Treaty.  Article  VI  of 
the  Treaty  commiu  each  party  not  to  give 
missiles,  launchers,  or  radars  other  than 
ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers, 
or  ABM  radars,  capabilities  to  counter  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory.  . 

Thus,  claim  SDI  opponenU.  any  system  or 
component,  such  as  air  defense  or  ASAT, 
that  achieves  some  ABM  capabilities  vio- 
lates the  ABM  Treaty. 

This  contradicU  the  U.S.  understanding 
of  the  Treaty.  "Unilateral  Statement  B. " 
submitted  by  the  U.S.  delegation  shortly 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  states  that 
testing  of  non-ABM  components  for  non- 
ABM  purposes  is  not  restricted  by  Article 
VI.  Without  this  understanding  the  ABM 


Treaty  arguably  could  restrict  a  wide  range 
of  weapons  systems,  such  as  those  designed 
for  air  defense  or  ASAT  missions,  in  a  way 
never  intended  by  Treaty  negotiators.  The 
tension  l)etween  intended  and  actual  capa- 
bilities is  thus  already  apparent  in  the 
Treaty  itself  and  will  grow  as  capabilities 

Yet  if  weapons  and  components  with 
ABM  capabilities  that  are  intended  for 
other  military  uses  can  be  easily  deployed, 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  obviously  of  very  limited 
relevance  In  limiting  ABM  capabilities 
Moreover,  given  the  vast  differences  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Soviet  compliance  siandartis. 
it  would  be  advantageous  for  Moscow  If  sys- 
tems with  a  residual  capability  were  freely 
deployed. 

This  growing  ambiguity  obviously  clouds 
the  future  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  As  the 
Treaty  becomes  less  relevant  in  limiting  the 
ABM  capabilities  and  verification  of  compli- 
ance with  the  Treaty  becomes  more  and 
;nore  difficult,  the  Treaty  becomes  less  cred- 
ible. 


'•US  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1985.  part  6.  The 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  98lh  Congress.  Second 
Session.  1984.  p  3066 


OTHER  ARMS  CONTROL  PACTS 

Outer  Space  Treaty  of  ;  96  7. -This  treaty 
commiu  the  signatories,  including  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR,  not  to  place  in  orbit  any  ob- 
jects carrying  nuclear  weapoas  or  any  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  to  install 
such  weapons  on  celestial  bodies  or  station 
such  weapons  in  outer  space  in  any  other 
manner.  Questions  have  tieen  raised  about 
the  legality  of  one  technology  being  investi- 
gated In  the  SDI,  the  nuclear  pumped  X-ray 
laser,  which  could  be  deployed  In  space,  or 
popped  up  "  into  space  after  warning  of  an 
attack.  Deployment  of  the  X-ray  laser,  how- 
ever, would  probably  be  legal.  For  one 
thing,  the  nuclear  device  in  an  X-ray  laser 
cannot  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  mass  destruc- 
tion because  it  could  not  withstand  reentry 
into  the  atmosphere.  For  another,  the  nu- 
clear explosion  that  produces  X-rays  serves 
exclusively  as  a  power  source  and  not  as  a 
means  of  destruction,  which  means  it  Is 
similar  in  that  respect  to  Soviet  nuclear- 
powered  satellites.  As  such,  the  X-ray  laser 
is  not  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction. 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  fTTBT/.—ln 
1974  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  negoti- 
ated and  signed  the  TTBT.  limiting  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  to  a  maximum  yield 
of  150  kilotons.  The  two  nations  agreed  to 
abide  by  iU  terms,  even  though  the  Senate 
has  never  ratified  it.  Moscow  may  have  vio- 
lated the  accord  on  a  number  of  occasions," 
One  component  of  an  SDI  system  could  be 
long-range  interceptor  missiles  that  utilize 
nuclear  warheads.  Improvements  in  the 
design  and  effectiveness  of  these  warheads 
would  require  testing.  TTBT  ceilings  on  nu- 
clear tests  make  future  deployment  of  this 
type  of  system  problematic  and  potentially 
eliminate  one  layer  of  a  multi-tiered,  multi- 
technology  anti-missile  defense.  This  con- 
straint will  be  of  less  concern  if  the  U.S.  can 
develop  non-nuclear  kill  warheads. 

The  TTBT  also  potentially  affects  the  de- 
velopment of  the  X-ray  laser.  The  size  of 
the  nuclear  explosion  needed  for  an  X-ray 
laser  is  larger  than  150  kilotons.  New  war- 
heads designed  to  produce  more  X-rays 
probably  could  not  be  tested  under  TTBT 
limits. 

77ie  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBTI.- 
The  LTBT  prohibiu  nuclear  testing  "in  the 
atmosphere;    beyond    its    limiU,    including 


'•See  Brian  Green.  A  Flawed  Test  Ban  Treaty" 
Heritage  Foundation  Backgrounder  No  340.  March 
27.  1984. 
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outer  space:  or  under  water.  .  .  ."  Testing  of 
the  power  source  of  an  X-ray  laser  or  nucle- 
ar warheads  for  an  ABM  system  anywhere 
but  underground  would  violate  this  treaty. 
The  LTBT  makes  advanced  development  of 
X-ray  lasers  and  nuclear  Icill  ABMs  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  because  it  would 
not  permit  the  U.S.  to  test  new  design  im- 
provements in  the  nuclear  explosives  re- 
quired for  these  weapons. 
cohclosion:  the  future  of  the  abm  treaty 
The  U.S.  must  recognize  several  facts  re- 
garding the  ABM  Treaty. 

( 1 )  The  Treaty  has  not  prompted  Moscow 
to  abandon  development  of  military  means 
to  provide  an  active  defense  of  the  USSR 
nor  has  it  significantly  constrained  develop- 
ment of  a  nationwide  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
defense  system.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
Soviet  deployment  of  ambiguous  air  de- 
fense/ballistic missile  defense  missiles  (the 
SA-5.  SA-10.  and  SA-12).  which  allow  the 
Soviets  to  deploy  systems  with  some  ABM 
capability  while  claiming  ABM  Treaty  com- 
pliance. 

(2)  The  Treaty  has  constrained  the  U.S. 
which,  prior  to  the  Reagan  Administration's 
advocacy  of  the  SDI.  had  reduced  dramati- 
cally its  research  and  development  spending 
on  anti-missile  defenses.'" 

<3)  While  attempts  at  controlling  offen- 
sive arms,  as  in  SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  have 
failed  to  restrain  the  Soviet  threat  to  U.S. 
retaliatory  forces."  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
prevented  the  U.S.  from  actively  defending 
those  forces.  U.S.  security  thus  has  been  di- 
minished. 

If  the  Soviets  continue  their  current  poli- 
cies, US.  options  concerning  the  ABM 
Treaty  are  limited.  Withdrawal  from  the 
Treaty  is  one  possibility.  Arms  control 
should  serve  overall  U.S.  national  security 
Interests.  Arms  control  should  not  be  an  end 
in  itself  but  a  means  of  improving  U.S.  secu- 
rity. The  U.S.  could  use  either  Moscow's  re- 
peated violations  of  the  Treaty  as  proof  of 
Soviet  abrogation  or  the  threat  posed  to  su- 
preme U.S.  interests  by  the  unremitting 
Soviet  offensive  buildup  as  grounds  for  legal 
U.S.  withdrawal. 

A  second  option  is  to  seek  renegotiation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  This  could  clarify  the 
kinds  of  activities  specifically  permitted  by 
the  Treaty  and  allow  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  to 
pursue  their  preferred  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense options.  Negotiations  on  space  weap- 
ons could  touch  on  many  of  these  issues. 
The  U.S.  should  not  give  up  the  right  to 
pursue  the  research  and  development  of 
strategic  defense  technologies. 


■°  Prom  (2.1  billion  in  1971  to  tlOO  million  in  1977 
(conslant  1977  dollars)  John  Collins,  in  U.S  Con 
gress.  Senate.  U.S.  and  Soviet  City  De/ense  Consid 
eralions  for  Congress,  prepared  by  the  Congresslon 
al  Research  Service.  9<th  Congress.  Second  Session 
(Washington.  DC;  US.  Government  Printing 
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January  30.  198S.  pp  48  50. 


A  final  option  Is  to  continue  to  abide  by 
the  Treaty  as  it  Is  today.  As  currently  con- 
ceived. SDI  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  the  U.S.  could  reasonably 
pursue  its  ballistic  missile  defense  goals 
within  the  confines  of  the  Treaty  until  it  is 
in  a  position  to  decide  among  the  technical 
alternatives.  At  the  same  lime,  the  U.S. 
could  develop  and  deploy  ABM  systems  per 
mitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  One  possibility 
would  be  to  develop  and  deploy  site  defenses 
that  could  be  used  to  defend  the  MX  missile 
at  Cheyenne.  Wyoming.  This  would  improve 
the  survivability  of  U.S.  retaliatory  forces 
and  reduce  some  of  the  strategic  defensive 
asymmetries  that  have  developed  during  the 
life  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  U.S.  can  also 
deploy  an  ATBM  system  to  defend  key 
NATO  assets. 

All  three  options— withdrawal,  renegoti- 
ation, or  continued  compliance— must  be 
weighed  al  any  given  moment  on  the  basis 
of  an  informed  assessment  of  the  status  of 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense.  Soviet  treaty 
compliance,  and  the  strategic  offensive  bal- 
ance.—Prepared  for  The  Heritage  Founda- 
tion " 

Appendix  A.— Reixvant  Treaty  Sections 

Article  I:  prohibits  the  deployment  of 
ABM  systems  for  territorial  defense  or  "a 
base  for  such  a  defense." 

Article  II:  defines  an  ABM  system  as  'a 
system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  their  elements  in  flight  trajectory"  con- 
sisting of  interceptor  missiles,  launchers, 
radars  and  other  components.  Particular 
characteristics  were  elaborated  in  Article  5 
and  Agreed  Interpretations  B.  D.  and  E. 

Article  III:  (as  amended  by  Article  1  of  the 
1974  Protocol)  permits  each  party  to  have 
one  fixed  land-based  ABM  system. 

Article  V.  section  1:  pledges  each  party 
"not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  which  are  sea  based,  air 
based,  space  based  or  mobile  land  based." 

Article  VI:  each  party  pledges  "not  to  give 
missiles  launchers,  or  radars,  other  than 
ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM  launchers, 
or  ABM  radars,  capabilities  to  counter  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in 
flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test  them  in  an 
ABM  mode. 

Article  VII:  permits  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  ABM  systems  or  their  compo- 
nents. 

Agreed  Statement  E:  states  that  •".  .  .  the 
Parties  agree  that  in  the  event  ABM  sys- 
tems based  on  other  physical  principles  and 
including  components  capable  of  substitut 
ing  for  ABM  interceptor  missiles,  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are  created  in  the 
future,  specific  limitations  on  such  systems 
and  their  components  would  be  subject  to 
discussion  in  accordance  with  Article  XIII 
(dealing  with  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission)  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  (dealing  with  amend- 
ments) of  the  Treaty." 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  courtesy  to  me. 
He  is  always  courteous  and  I  really  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  quite  welcome. 


"  This  study  was  researched  and  written  by  a 
scholar,  currently  employed  in  the  Administration, 
who  requests  anonymity  Inquiries  regarding  the 
study  should  t>e  addressed  to  Brian  Oreen  at  The 
Heritage  Foundation. 


I  want  him  to  know  that  I  admire 
his  comments  very  much  as  I  have  the 
statements  by  Senators  who  have  pre- 
ceded us. 

This  is  a  subject  of  enormous  impor 
tance  to  the  American  people  and  even 
to  the  survival  of  this  country. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  friend, 

(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

THK  DOUBLE  STANDARD  ON  ABM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  in  his  remarks  at 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  and  the  ABM  Treaty 
cast  into  doubt  the  credibility  of  arms 
control  and  the  utility  of  the  forth- 
coming summit  in  Geneva. 

With  one  stroke,  either  by  design  or 
otherwise.  Secretary  Shultz  has  under- 
mined President  Reagan's  program  for 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Shultz  may  have  achieved  what 
many  perceive  to  be  the  longstanding 
goal  of  the  State  Department  bureauc- 
racy to  destroy  SDI  as  a  viable  compo 
nent  of  U.S.  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  SDI  is  the  first  in- 
novative strategic  concept  in  20  years. 
It  is  the  first  concept  that  has  sobered 
the  Soviets'  drive  for  strategic  domina- 
tion and  made  them  fear  that  their 
massive  buildup  in  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  might  be  counterchecked. 
For  the  first  time  a  President  has  in- 
troduced a  concept  which  might  lead 
to  real  arms  control,  not  the  arms  con- 
trol process— and  there  is  a  distinction. 
Mr.  President,  not  the  arms  control 
"process"  but  real  arms  control. 

Such  a  development  in  strategic 
thinking  has  been  anathema  to  the 
arms  control  establishment  because  of 
an  obvious  reason.  If  there  is  no  arms 
control  process,  then  there  is  no  need 
for  such  an  establishment— and  there 
go  their  jobs. 

Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
lingering  feeling  of  guilt  in  some  quar- 
ters in  this  country  that  the  United 
States  is  the  cause  of  evil  in  the  world 
and  that  we  need  to  be  placating  and 
appeasing  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  real 
way.  Not  surprisingly,  this  has  led  to 
the  double  standard  in  arms  control. 
We  have  seen  time  after  time  the  Sovi- 
ets getting  away  with  violation  after 
violation.  They  can  throw  the  SALT 
treaties  in  the  dust  like  a  scrap  of 
paper.  They  can  deploy  forbidden 
radars.  They  can  block  the  legitimate 
verification  processes  allowed  in  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  SALT  I.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  is  aways  forgiven  by  the 
major  news  media  of  this  country  and 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department,  just  so 
long  as  the  pretense  is  maintained 
that  the  agreements  are  still  in  effect. 
That  is  all  it  is,  Mr.  President,  a  pre- 
tense. 

In  other  words,  the  United  States 
must  keep  the  arms  control  process 
alive  at  any  cost,  at   any   risk,  even 


though  the  arms  control  process  has       Four,  the  LODE  laser  test  was  also 
been  dead  for  years.  We  just  keep  the    degraded,  with  the  same  result 


corpse  in  a  closet,  talk  about  the  arms 
control  process,  and  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  corpse  is  no  longer  breathing. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  role  of 
the  United  States  is  considered,  the 
same  people  say  that  we  must  bend 
over  backward  time  after  time  so  that 
no  one  will  ever  accuse  the  United 
States  of  violation  with  regard  to  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  United  States  for 
years  has  followed  a  concocted  inter- 
pretation of  the  SALT  treaties  that 
has  effectively  jeopardized  our  strate- 
gic development. 

Now,  that  interpretation  runs  some- 
thing like  this:  The  ABM  Treaty 
allows  research,  development,  and 
testing  of  new  technologies  based  on 
new  physical  principles  of  antimissile 
protection  but  it  does  not  allow  de- 
ployment. 

One  is  reminded  of  Lewis  Carroll's 

poem,    when    Humpty-Dumpty    says. 

When  I  use  a  word,  it  means  what  I 

choose  it  to  mean;  nothing  more,  nor 

less. " 

But  we  always  seem  to  let  the  Soviet 
Unions  interpretation  of  the  words 
become  the  ruling  interpretation— for 
them. 

The  question  comes  as  to  what  is  the 
distinction  between  testing  and  de- 
ployment? If  we  test  a  new  system, 
does  that  mean  it  is  deployed?  Oh,  we 
are  so  fearful  that  the  Soviet  will 
accuse  us  of  breaking  a  treaty  if  we 
fully  test  the  new  system,  therefore, 
we  have  pulled  the  punches  on  our 
tests.  We  have  only  tested  compo- 
nents, or  tested  them  in  a  way  which 
has    significant    aspects    of    the    test 


Now,  Mr.  President,  if  this  kind  of 
policy  continues,  this  Senator  and 
others  who  have  spoken  here  this 
afternoon,  see  little  reason  to  support 
the  SDI  Program.  The  SDI  should  not 
be  a  dispensable  bargaining  chip  that 
we  are  keeping  on  the  table  while  the 
diplomats  talk  and  the  Soviets  build. 
President  Reagan  has  repeatedly  said 
he  doesn't  want  that  to  happen.  But 
that  is  what  is  happening.  Under  the 
current  schedule,  these  experiments 
would  not  be  completed  until  1991—6 
years  from  now.  What  will  the  strate- 
gic balance  be  in  1991?  Will  it  be 
better?  Will  it  be  worse?  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  think  we  all  know  that,  in 
our  heart  of  hearts,  it  will  be  worse. 
So,  under  these  bureaucrat-rigged 
guidelines.  SDI  becomes  a  cruel  joke 
to  deceive  the  American  people.  That 
is  not  what  President  Reagan  has  in 
mind;  but  it  is  what  the  bureaucracy  is 
doing. 

I  guess.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
is:  do  we  want  to  survive  as  a  nation? 
Do  we  really  want  to  inaugurate  a 
reign  of  peace  instead  of  a  reign  of 
terror?  Why  are  we  not  working  full 
blast  on  this  program? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
funding  is  insufficient  to  operate  a  full 
program.  Well,  why  is  the  funding  not 
available? 

I  wish  the  American  people  had  the 
information  to  understand  this  issue 
in  detail,  and  then  we  could  take  a  ref- 
erendum to  the  American  people.  And 
I  think  I  know  what  the  result  would 
be. 

Now.  we  all  know  who  in  this  Con- 
gress—both     the     House     and     the 


missing.  And.  of  course,  this  stretches    Senate— are  responsible  for  crippling 


out  the  tests  indefinitely,  reduces 
their  effectiveness,  and  calls  into  seri- 
ous question  the  whole  effort. 

Therefore,  those  who  oppose  an  ef- 
fective SDI.  but  are  not  able  to  do  it  in 
the  face  of  the  Presidents  stated  poli- 
cies, are  able  to  sneak  around  and  neu- 
tralize the  program.  And  that  is  what 
is  afoot,  Mr.  President;  that  is  what  is 
going  on  in  this  country,  inside  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  outside  of  it. 

Now,  among  recent  SDI  tests  that 
have  been  emasculated  by  this  bureau- 
cratic process  have  been  the  following: 

One,  the  airborne  optical  adjunct 
test,  which  was  supposed  to  include  at 
least  three  major  components,  but 
which  omitted  one  element  for  fear 
that  it  would  be  called— and  there 
comes  that  word  again— "deployment.  " 

Two,  the  homing  overlay  experi- 
ment, which  was  supposed  to  include  a 
multiple  number  of  the  same  compo- 
nents to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
interactive  coverage,  was,  instead,  lim- 
ited to  only  one  of  that  component. 

Three,  the  TALONGOLD  experi- 
ment during  the  last  space  shuttle 
mi.ssion  was  run  at  reduced  power,  lim- 
iting the  information  received. 


the  SDI  system.  It  has  been  only  re- 
cently that  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  bureaucracy  itself  Is  undermining 
the  program. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  On 
October  6.  the  National  Security  Ad- 
viser. Robert  McFarlane.  appeared  on 
the  TV  show,  "Meet  the  Press.  "  He 
was  asked  by  Marvin  Kalb  for  the  ad- 
ministration's view  on  testing.  Mr. 
McFarlane  replied: 

I  think  the  President  is  guided  by  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
are  very  explicit  In  articles  II,  III,  IV,  and  V, 
plus  Agreed  Statement  D.  They  make  clear 
that  on  research  involving  new  physical  con- 
cepU,  that  that  activity,  as  well  as  testing, 
as  well  as  development  indeed,  are  approved 
and  authorized  by  the  treaty.  Only  deploy- 
ment is  foreclosed,  except  in  accordance 
with  articles  XIII  and  XIV. 

This  was  a  significant  new  develop- 
ment. It  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
What  it  meant  was  that  the  shackles 
imposed  by  the  arms-control  establish- 
ment had  been  broken. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  Mr.  McFar- 
lane made  this  statement  without  full 
authorization  from  the  President.  It  is 
being  widely  discussed  throughout  this 
city  that  at  an  interagency  meeting 


only  a  few  days  previously  the  policy 
had  been  debated  and  agreed  upon. 
The  only  demurrer  was  expressed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rozanne 
Ridgeway,  who  said  that  "the  Allies  " 
would  be  upset.  Dear  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  up  a  sensi- 
tive matter.  When  Mrs.  Ridgeway 
came  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  confirmation,  I 
asked  her  whether  she  could  support 
the  President's  policy  as  a  nonpolitical 
Foreign  Service  officer.  She  said  that 
she  had  no  problem  with  that.  But  no 
sooner  did  Mr.  McFarlane  go  public 
with  the  President's  policy  on  this  su- 
premely important  issue  than  she  was 
able  to  deliver  what  amounted  to  a 
knockout  punch.  Within  days  she  de- 
livered letters  from  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  Britain's 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
strongly  protesting  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  to  defend  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  what  steps 
Mrs.  Ridgeway  took  to  forestall  such 
letters  if,  indeed,  she  did  not  encour- 
age them.  Did  she  immediately  confer 
with  our  so-called  allies  and  attempt 
to  get  their  support?  Did  she  tell  them 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
intimidated  by  anyone,  not  even  a  the- 
oretical ally,  when  it  comes  to  our 
basic  security?  Did  she  protest  at  all 
when  the  letters  were  delivered? 

And,  Mr.  P>resident,  what  was  the 
role  of  Mrs.  Ridgeway's  predecessor. 
Richard  Burt,  now  Ambassador  to 
West  Germany?  What  steps  did  he 
take?  Just  how  did  Mrs.  Ridgeway  and 
Mr.  Burt  cooperate  to  save  the  Presi- 
dent's policy? 

Whatever  actions  were  taken,  Mr. 
President,  they  were  obviously  ineffec- 
tive, at  best— so  ineffective  that  many 
people  in  Washington  believe  that  the 
President's  European  team  actually  in- 
stigated our  so-called  allies  to  strike  a 
blow  at  our  defense  and  at  our  realis- 
tic new  arms  control  policy. 

These  are  pretty  blunt  words.  Mr. 
President,  posing  a  tough  question, 
but  they  need  to  be  answered,  and 
they  need  to  be  answered  now. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  few  days  ago  I 
was  privileged  to  insert  in  the  Record 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  Mr.  [Wallop]. 
about  how  the  allies  have  continuous- 
ly subverted  our  defense  and  sapped 
our  will  to  conduct  a  sane  effective 
arms  control  policy.  Senator  Wallop's 
words  I  see  were  prophetic.  Once 
again,  we  have  succumbed  to  the  ap- 
peasement policies  of  our  so-called 
allies,  who  are  worried  that  the  profits 
of  their  trade  with  the  Communists 
might  decline. 

This  all  came  about,  Mr.  President, 
at  an  NSC  meeting  last  Friday.  At  that 
meeting  Mr.  Shultz  was  able  to  throw 
down  on  the  table  the  letters  from  our 
allies,  letters  which  Mrs.  Ridgeway 
was  unable  to  forestall— if  indeed  she 
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did  not  encourage  them.  I  think  this 
Senate  is  entitled  to  know  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Was  a  full  report  given  to  the 
President  on  the  way  these  letters 
came  to  be  written?  Did  Mrs.  Ridge- 
way  deceive  the  Secretary  and  the 
President?  I  would  not  ask  those  ques- 
tions did  I  not  still  firmly  believe  that 
Mrs.  Ridgeway  deceived  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  as  to 
certain  actions  which  she  took  in  rela- 
tion to  the  governments  of  East  Ger- 
many and  West  Germany.  Her  testi- 
mony on  these  questions  is  clear. 

Mr.  Shultz  also  had  as  a  backup 
legal  memorandums  prepared  by  the 
bureaucracy  at  ACDA.  Mr.  Adelman, 
ACDA  Director,  said  he  was  opposed 
to  the  conclusions  of  the  ACDA 
memorandum.  I  like  Ken  Adelman.  I 
enjoy  his  company.  But  I  am  bound  to 
ask  him  who  is  running  the  store?  If 
he  disagreed  with  it.  why  did  he  not 
say  so  publicly  and  repudiate  it?  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  director  who 
is  my  friend  would  forward  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  memorandum  with  which  he 
disagreed.  The  result,  however,  was 
Mr.  Shultz's  statement  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  a  meeting  with  our 
so-called  allies. 

At  that  meeting.  Mr.  Shultz  stated; 

The  Treaty's  text,  the  agreed  statements 
accompanying  it.  the  negotiating  record, 
and  official  statements  made  since  that  time 
are  subject  to  differing  interprelatioriE. 

It  is  our  view,  based  on  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  treaty  text  and  the  negotiating 
record,  that  a  broader  interpretation  of  our 
authority  is  fully  justified.  This  is,  however, 
a  moot  point;  our  SDI  research  program  has 
been  structured  and,  as  the  President  has 
reaffirmed  on  Friday,  will  continue  to  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  a  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  treaty's  obligations. 

Furthermore,  any  SDI  deployment  would 
be  the  subject  of  consultations  with  our 
allies,  and  of  discussion  and  negotiation,  as 
appropriate,  with  the  Soviets  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  ABM  treaty. 

Our  policy  thus  reflects  .  ,  .  our  commit- 
ment to  pursue  the  program  as  currently 
structured,  which  is  consistent  with  a  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  our  obligations 
under  the  ABM  treaty. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Secretary  says  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's position  as  articulated  by  Mr. 
McFarlane,  is  fully  justified  under  the 
ABM  treaty.  Nevertheless,  although 
we  are  free  to  choose  a  legitimate  in- 
terpretation that  protects  our  inter- 
ests, we  will  continue  to  pursue  the 
one  that  undermines  our  interests. 

As  they  say  in  North  Carolina. 
"That  don't  even  make  good  non- 
sense. " 

He  says  it  is  a  moot  point  because  we 
had  not  intended  to  pursue  a  full  pro- 
gram anyway.  But  why  not  expand  the 
program  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation that  best  supports  its  nation- 
al interest? 

What  the  Secretary  is  saying  is  that 
we  will  not  seek  to  step  up  our  SDI 
testing  to  effective  levels.  We  will  not 
depart  from  the  present  schedule.  We 


will  still  not  have  an  effective  test  on 
SDI  until  1991.  In  order  to  pacify  the 
arms  control  community,  and  those  of 
our  allies  who  are  seeking  to  appease 
the  Soviets  for  the  sake  of  increased 
profits  from  trade,  we  will  not  take 
steps  to  make  SDI  a  serious  program 
for  peace. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  State 
Department  has  succeeded  in  bargain- 
ing away  SDI  even  before  the  summit 
starts.  It  will  not  be  a  "bargaining 
chip  "  because  the  will  to  produce  SDI 
has  already  dissipated  in  the  bureauc- 
racy. There  can  be  no  confidence  in 
the  Secretary  or  his  assistants  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy the  President's  policy. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP 
MENT  APPROPRIATION-CON 
FERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  2959  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2959)  making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  today.  October  17.  1985.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  agreement  is  below  the 
budget  resolution  allocation  on  new 
budget  authority  for  energy  and  water 
programs.  Moreover,  the  total  of  the 
bill  is  $90  million  below  the  Presidents 
budget  request. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  I 
have  had  a  pretty  clear  signal  from 
the  White  House  that  the  President 
will  sign  this  first  appropriations  bill 
that  will  reach  his  desk.  I  think  that 
augurs  well  for  the  work  of  Congress 
and  the  many  people  who  have  partici- 
pated through  the  long  debates  on  the 
budget  resolution  and  through  the 
crafting  of  this  particular  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  before  the 
Senate  today  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2959.  the  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment Act  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  conferees  resolved  the  differences 
in  the  bill  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  October  9.  The  conference 
report  and  statement  of  managers  are 
filed  as  House  Report  99-307  and  are 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


Therefore,  I  shall  not  elaborate  on  all 
the  items  which  were  in  disagreement, 
but  I  do  want  to  sketch  an  outline  of 
some  of  the  important  elements  of  the 
proposal  which  is  before  us  today. 

Before  doing  so.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  compliment  our  friends  from 
the  House,  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill],  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  conferees  and  chair- 
man of  the  conference.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers],  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  his  cooperation  and  valu- 
able contributions.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senate 
conferees,  particularly  the  ranking  mi 
nority  member  and  former  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Senator  Johnston,  for 
his  support  and  assistance  during  the 
conference  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have 
reached,  through  long  hours  of  negoti- 
ation, a  reasonable  agreement  which 
should  be  cleared  by  the  Senate  and 
sent  immediately  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  This  bill  is  clearly  under 
the  budget  allocations.  The  conference 
agreement  is  $400  million  below  the 
budget  resolution  allocation  of  new 
budget  authority  for  energy  and  water 
programs.  Moreover,  the  total  of  the 
bill  is  $90  million  below  the  President's 
budget  request. 

As  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  conference,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  $15,253,918,000  in  new 
budget  authority  for  energy  and  water 
development  through  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  several  independent  agencies. 

To  be  specific,  the  amount  of  the 
conference  agreement  is  $90,200,000 
below  the  administrations  budget  re- 
quest in  budget  authority.  According 
to  CBO  estimates,  we  are  $109,533,000 
below  the  302(b)  allocation  in  budget 
outlays.  The  total  bill  is  $46,996,000 
above  the  Senate-passed  version,  and 
$19,017,000  below  the  House  measure. 

To  reach  this  level  of  savings,  the 
conferees  were  faced  with  some  ex- 
tremely difficult  decisions.  In  many 
cases,  after  careful  consideration,  we 
agreed  to  the  lower  amounts  for  many 
programs  and  activities.  Arriving  at 
these  lower  amounts  for  specific  ap- 
propriation activities.  I  believe,  clearly 
shows  our  continued  commitment  and 
dedication  to  fiscal  restraint. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
and  statement  of  managers  provide 
much  detail,  and  therefore,  I  shall 
summarize  in  rather  general  terms  the 
appropriations  provided  for  in  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

Title  I  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works 
program.  "The  conference  report  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $2,822,050,000  which  is 
an   increase  of  $159,237,000  over  the 


Senate  level  and  a  reduction  of 
$49,457,000  below  the  House  bill.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers'  level  is 
$462,310,000  above  the  budget  re- 
quest, and  $69,050,000  below  the  fiscal 
year  1985  level.  Most  of  the  amount 
added  to  the  requested  level,  approxi- 
mately $400  million,  was  restored  by 
the  conferees  to  offset  a  proposed  re- 
duction in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  existing  corps  projects  and 
facilities. 

The  administrations  proposed  cuts 
could  have  closed  down  important 
water  projects  and  facilities,  including 
ports  and  waterways  navigation  facili- 
ties across  the  United  States.  In  a 
show  of  budget  gimmickry,  and  false 
savings.  I  believe  these  cuts  were  pro- 
posed with  the  clear  understanding 
that  Congress  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  operations  of  these  im- 
portant projects.  After  receiving  ex- 
terisive  testimony  on  the  impact  of 
these  cuts,  the  conferees  follow  both 
the  House  and  Senate  in  recommend- 
ing a  restoration  of  the  O&M  account. 
In  the  construction  account,  the  con- 
ferees provide  $919,345,000  for  ongo- 
ing construction  projects.  The  bill  con- 
tains no  funding  for  additional  new- 
water  projects.  Funding  may  be  made 
available,  however,  for  continuation  of 
new  starts  included  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations,  Public  Law  99-88.  if 
criteria  on  cost-sharing  set  forth  in 
that  public  law  are  met. 

For  title  II.  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  conferees  recommend  a  total 
of  $777,915,000.  which  is  $10,855,000 
more  than  the  Senate  bill  and 
$22,624,000  less  than  the  House-passed 
bill. 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
$11,008,838,000  for  Department  of 
Energy  programs  in  title  III.  This  in- 
cludes $1,772,271,000  for  energy 
supply,  research,  and  development  ac- 
tivities; $685,400,000  for  general  sci- 
ence and  research  activities; 
$229,391,000  for  power  marketing  ad- 
ministrations; and  $29,491,000  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. The  energy  accounts  include 
$216,030,000  for  solar,  geothermal,  and 
renewable  energy  development. 
$382,000,000  for  magnetic  fusion 
energy  development,  and  $653,050,000 
for  nuclear  fission  activities,  including 
S250  700.000  for  liquid  metal  breeder 
reactor  systems  and  $95,000,000  for 
the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Remedial 
Action  Program  [UMTRAl.  As  the 
statement  of  managers  indicates,  those 
mill  tailings  sites  and  vicinity  proper- 
ties with  completed  remedial  action 
plans  should  remain  on  the  optimum 
schedule.  Although  additional  alloca- 
tions may  be  necessary,  full  funding  at 
the    requested    level    is   available    for 


Canonsburg  at  $3,570,000.  Salt  Lake 
City  at  $28,181,000,  Shiprock  at 
$11,942,000.  and  Lake  view  $5,336,000. 
Within  the  energy  title,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  provides 
$7,604,615,000  for  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities.  This  is  $428,285,000 
below  the  budget  request  and  a  total 
of  $282,294,000  over  the  fiscal  year 
1985  level.  It  is  a  4-percent  increase  in 
military  related  spending  and  is  fully 
consistent  with  earlier  Senate  action 
on  the  budget  resolution. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
personally  oppose  these  increases  for 
atomic  weapons  activities.  That  per- 
sonal view,  however,  is  not  shared  by 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues.  In  any 
event,  I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  a 
total  level  of  new  budget  authority 
which  provides  adequate  funding  for 
these  activities,  if  the  Department 
manages  the  program  in  a  prudent 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $645,115,000  for  seven 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
in  title  IV.  including  $120,000,000  for 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Program,  $418,000,000  for  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and 
$104,000,000  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  After  long  hours  of  negoti- 
ation with  the  House,  both  the  ARC 
and  TVA  were  provided  with  a  level  of 
new  budget  authority  which  repre- 
sents a  20-percent  reduction  from  the 
current  year  funding.  These  levels  of 
funding  are  consistent  with  the  as- 
sumptions for  TVA  and  NRC  con- 
tained in  the  budget  resolution. 

I  should  note  at  this  point  the  work 
and  strong  support  provided  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Senator 
Stennis.  for  both  ARC  and  TVA-his 
help  was  invaluable  in  reaching  this 
conference  agreement.  Knowing  of  his 
interest  in  these  activities.  I  want  to 
indicate  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $9  million  for  ARC  to 
continue  ongoing  port  development 
work,  of  which  $3  million  is  for  contin- 
ued development  of  Columbus.  MS. 
port  facilities,  and  $3  million  is  for 
continued  work  at  the  Pulton-Tupelo 
port  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  one  amendment  in 
disagreement,  amendment  46,  deserves 
special  mention  due  to  its  controver- 
sial nature.  This  amendment  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  House  bill  language 
in  both  section  307  and  section  506 
which  provided  a  strict  prohibition 
against  certain  Federal  agencies  pro- 
curing any  foreign  extra  high  voltage 
[EHV]  power  equipment.  The  Senate 
deleted  both  provisions  and  strongly 
opposed  inclusion  of  this  far-reaching 
legislation  addressing  a  complex  trade 
issue  in  the  appropriations  bill. 


After  very  difficult  negotiations  with 
the  House,  I  believe  the  conferees  ar- 
rived at  an  acceptable  compromise 
which  is  amendment  46.  The  House 
agreed  to  recede  and  concur  in  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  a 
limited  1-year  window  of  opportunity 
for  the  domestic  extra  high  voltage 
power  equipment  industry  to  be  given 
an  additional  price  differential  and  to 
improve  its  competitive  position  while 
still  assuring  that  the  affected  agen- 
cies would  purchase  reliable  EHV 
power  equipment. 

For  purposes  of  amendment  46,  the 
conference  managers  included  as 
report  language  what  they  believed 
was  a  Commerce  Department  defini- 
tion for  EHV  power  equipment  in 
order  to  clarify  the  scope  of  equip- 
ment to  be  cc^ered  by  this  amend- 
ment. The  Department  of  Commerce 
now  indicates  that  this  is  not  its  defi- 
nition of  EHV  power  equipment.  To 
eliminate  potential  confusion,  I  believe 
it  is  prudent  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
amendment  to  the  type  of  EHV  power 
equipment  referred  to  in  House 
Report  99-195.  Based  on  the  House 
report  and  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  definition  of  EHV 
[extra  high  voltage]  power  equipment 
is  alternating  current  [AC]  and  direct 
current  [DC]  electrical  equipment, 
rated  and  operating  above  242  kilo- 
volts  and  less  than  1.000  kilovolts. 
EHV  power  equipment  should  include 
only  power  transformers,  power  circuit 
breakers,  and  shunt  reactors. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  confer- 
ees to  include  in  the  provision  any  an- 
cillary components  or  materials.  These 
components  and  materials  would  be 
provided  preferences  and  price  differ- 
entials in  accordance  with  the  buy- 
America  provisions  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  again  ex- 
press my  thanks  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnson],  who  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  this  committee.  I 
want  especially  to  commend  him  for 
his  dedication  and  support. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee deserve  special  thanks  for  their 
nonpartisan  and  professional  ap- 
proach—Steve Crow,  Proctor  Jones, 
David  Gwaltney,  and  Gloria  Butland.  I 
think  they  are  especially  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  diligent  work  on  this 

bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  comparative 
statement  of  new  budget  authority  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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143.563.000 

179  567  000 

4  50135.000 

-91275.000 

248.881000 

226101.000 

215.226.000 

231.101.000 

229  526000 

19.355.000 

♦  3.425.000 

4  14.300.000 

-  1  575.000 

-  8.000,000 

22.6O0.0C0 

22,600,000 

-  22.600.000 

-  22.600.000 

-  14.600.000 

1.957.789,000 

1.971.013.000 

1.730.436,000 

1,879.721,000 

1.772,271.000 

- 185.518,000 

-198.742.000 

4  41,835,000 

- 107.450,000 

1,254.900.000 
395.400.000 

1.579.0OO.0O0 
33.700.000 

1579.000.000 
33.700.000 

1.570.800.000 
41.900.000 

1.221.000.000 
391.7W,000 

-  33,900.000 
-  3.700.000 

-  358.000.000 
4  351.000.000 

-  358,000,000 
4  351.000,000 

-349,800,000 
+  349,100.000 

1.650.300.000 
1547100.000 

1.612.7OO.0O0 
-  1.612.700.000 

1.612.700.000 
-  1.612.700.000 

1.612.700.000 
- 1.612.700,000 

1.612.700.000 
- 1.612.700.000 

-  37.600.000 
-64.900.000 

102.500.000 

-102,500,000    . 

521.305.000 

208.700.000 

545,879,000 
139,600.000 

535.800,000 
149,600,000 

529,800,000 

149,600.000 

535,800,000 

149.600.000 

4 14.495,000 

-59.100.000 

-  10.079.000 
4  10000.000 

46.000.000 

730.005.000 

685,479,000 

685.400,000 

679.400.000 

(85.400000 

-44.605.000 

-79.000 

4  6.000.000 

327.669.000 

571,460,000 

521.460,000 

552.460.000 

521.460.000 

4  193.791.000 

-  50.000.000 

-  31.000.000 

5.664.440,000 
1.657.881.000 

6.178.522.000 
1.854,378,000 

6.009,637,000 
1,583,778.000 

6.031.522.000 
1616.278.000 

6.017.I87.0CO 
1.586.728.000 

4  353.447.000 
-71.153,000 

- 1(0,(35,000 
-267.650.000 

4  8.250.000 
4  2.950.000 

- 13.635.000 
-29.550.000 

7.322.321.000 

8,032,900.000 

7.593.415.000 

7.647.800.000 

7.604.615.000 

4  282,294,000 

-  428.215  000 

4 11.200.000 

-43.185.000 

349.034„0O0 
4.877.000 

409.740.000 
10327.000 

4M.039.000 
10327.000 

400.039,000 
10.327.000 

400.039,000 
10.327.000 

4  51,005,000 
4  5  450.000 

-9.701.000 

353.911.000 

420.067.000 
-  244.228.000 

410.366.000 
-  244.228.000 

410.3(6.000 
-  244.228.000 

410.366.000 
-  244.228.000 

4  56.455.000 
-24.769.000 

-9.701.000 

-  219.459,000 

—    — 

134.452.000 

175,839,000 

166.138.000 

166.138.000 

166.138.000 

4  31.616.000 

-9.701,000 

288.415,000 

241.159.000 

229.391.000 

229.391.000 

229.391.000 

-  59.024.000 

-  11.768.000 

97304.000 
41.334.000 

98852  000 
66077.000 

93.068.000 
66.077.000 

95568.000 
66.077.000 

95.568  000 
66.077000 

1736.000 
24.743.000 

-  3,2(4,000 

4  2.500.000 

55.970.000 

32.775.000 

2t.911.000 

29.MIMP 

».4«l.000 

-2t.479.000 

-3.2(4.000 

4  2.5CO.000 
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House 
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1985 
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Estimates 
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Senate 


^**  Z'^^ml^^TB»oi^  10.919.242,000  11.710,701.000  10.953.303.000  IMM.'n.OOO 
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Total,  funds  appropriated  to  the  PtBiOem  149.000,000  131.500.000  70.000j00_ 

^^ZH^^^^T^  174  000  173.000  168.000  168.000 
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Total  Delaware  Rnre.  Basin  Commission  457,000  448,000  443.000  _443j00_ 
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'"IJJ^lS^iSTa'utJS^  *"  725.426.0W.000  477,051,000  647,568,000  592.576.000 

"^"^ttSif'biJKetToblijatKml)  authority  15  602.777.000  15.344.118.000  15.272.935.000  15.206.922.000 

IlluuSnonAecltoans)  108  500000)  160.000.000)  (61.100.000)  ".WJ.OOO 

iSS'giS^^Skans)  MO  000000  (WoOO.OOO  (WoOO.OOO  (SoO.OOO.OOOi 


11008838000  4  89.596.000         -701.863.000  +55.535.000         -175.635.000 

(8'640'957  000)      (4  237  454.000)      (-805.638.000)      (-319.715.000)      (-494.310.000) 
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35,000000 


35.000.000 
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-15.000.000 
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.  120.000.000 


11.500.000 
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168.000 
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-6.000 
-8.000 


-5.000 
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-14.000 


-5,000 


79.000 
418.000.000 


4  9.000 
-30.200.000 


4  79.000 
- 19.600.000 


♦  14,329.000 


-11.000.000 


163.000 
230.000 


-6.000 


-5.000 


393.000 


-6.000 


-5.000 


113.000.000 
-  9.000.000 


12.000.000 
-9.000.000 


f  74.395.000 
-9.000.000 


-5.000.000 


♦  13.139.000 


104.000,000 


-21,000,000 


♦  65.395.000 


-5.000.000 


4  13.139.000 


645.115.000 


-80,311,000 


♦  168.064.000 


-2.471.000 
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-90.200.000 
(  +  8.315.000) 


-19.017.000 
(4  7715.000) 


4  46.996.000 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  any  comments  he  wishes  to  make. 
He  is  the  very  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  appropriations  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  presenting  the  first 
of  of  the  13  appropriations  bills  to 
clear  the  whole  process.  It  has  come  in 
under  the  President's  budget,  under 
the  budget  allocation,  and  in  general  is 
in  such  good  shape  that  it  appears 
now  certain  that  the  President  will 
sign  this  bill. 

As  usual,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  and  to  work  with 
our  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
other  body.  I  want  to  especially  thank 
the  Representative  from  Alabama.  Mr. 
Bevill,  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence and  thank  the  House  conferees 
for  their  fine  work  in  resolving  the  dif- 
ferences on  this  bill.  I  believe  this  is 
an  excellent  bill.  It  contains  virtually 
nothing  that  is  in  controversy  that  I 
know  of  except  a  "buy  American"  pro- 
vision which  has  been  worked  out. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  with  respect  to  the  definition 
of  the  extra  high  voltage  equipment.  I 


believe  that  has  been  worked  out  satis- 
factorily to  everyone. 

Mr.  President,  with  congratulations 
and  thanks  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  I  join  in 
asking  that  the  conference  report  be 
approved. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  cer- 
tain amendments  which  are  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2959)  entitled  'An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  energy  and  water  development 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes.". 


Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  iu 
disagreement  to  the  amendmenU  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8.  13,  15,  20.  23.  and  24  to 
the  aforesaid  bill,  and  concur  therein. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  22  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment insert:  S48,315.000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  32  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  .  of  which  S97.32S.000 
shall  be  available  for  verification  and  con- 
trol technology 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  iU 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  34  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  provisions  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  except  for  section  5308. 
no  funds  approved  for  Western  Area  Power 
Administration  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  and  premium  pay  for 
power  system  dispatchers  unless  such  rates 
are  based  on  those  prevailing  for  similar  oc- 
cupations 'n  the  electric  power  industry. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  46  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 
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electrochemistry  research  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 


and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Restore  the  matter  siriclien  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  506.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  a  Power  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  unless  they  award 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  extra  high 
voltage  power  equipment  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  when  such  agency  deter- 
mines that  there  are  one  or  more  domestic 
manufacturers  offering  a  product  which 
meets  the  technical  requirements  of  such 
agency  at  a  price  not  exceeding  12S  per 
centum  of  the  bid  or  offering  price  of  the 
most  competitive  foreign  bidder.  Such 
agency  shall  determine  the  incremental 
costs  associated  with  implementing  this  sec- 
tion and  defer  or  offset  such  incremental 
costs  against  otherwise  existing  repayment 
obligations.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  procurement  initiated  before  its  effec- 
tive date  or  to  the  acquisition  of  spare  parts. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendments  rtumbered  22.  32.  34.  and 
46. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BROOKHAVEN  NATIONAL  UtBORATORY 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  his  kind  consideration  with 
respect  to  the  great  programs  being 
conducted  at  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory.  He  has  recognized  the  im- 
portant scientific  contributions  and 
breakthroughs  being  made  at  this  fa- 
cility, one  of  the  largest  employers  on 
my  native  Long  Island,  and  has 
worked  to  secure  sufficient  Federal 
funding  for  certain  projects. 

With  respect  to  the  1986  energy  and 
water  conference  report,  however,  I  do 
have  one  question  in  particular  which 
I  would  appreciate  if  the  chairman 
would  answer.  It  relates  to  funding  for 
the  cogeneration  facility  at  Brookha- 
ven. 

In  1985,  Congress  provided  $1.6  mil- 
lion for  design  work  at  this  facility. 
The  Department  of  Energy  budget  re- 
quest for  1986  was  $10.6  million.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  full  Senate  approved  the  full  $10.6 
million.  The  House,  however,  provided 
no  funding  for  the  project  in  1986. 

The  conference,  however,  split  the 
1986  funding  in  half,  approving  just 
$5.3  million.  I  understand  the  budget 
constraints  we  all  face  and  I  am  not 
now  rising  to  quibble  about  this  reduc- 
tion. The  problem,  however,  is  that 
the  appropriations  conference  report 


also  includes  a  "general  reduction"  of 
$5  million.  It  is  my  understanding, 
based  upon  conversations  my  staff  has 
had  with  Department  of  Energy  offi- 
cials, that  up  to  $2.4  million  of  this  $5 
million  reduction  might  be  taken  from 
Brookhaven  programs. 

This,  of  course,  would  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  complete  the  co- 
generation  project  on  a  reasonable 
schedule.  In  fact,  it  might  Jeopardize 
the  entire  project.  This  would  be  un- 
thinkable because  the  savings  generat- 
ed by  the  cogeneration  project  will 
pay  for  it  completely  in  just  2.8  years, 
and  each  year  of  delayed  operation 
will  cost  the  Government  an  extra  $4.5 
million  in  electricity  charges. 

Thus.  I  ask  my  colleague,  is  it  his  in- 
tention or  the  intention  of  his  subcom- 
mittee that  this  general  reduction  be 
applied  to  Brookhaven? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
alize that  the  Department  of  Energy 
requested  $10.6  million  for  the  cogen- 
eration project  at  Brookhaven  Nation- 
al Laboratory.  I  regret  the  fact  that 
budget  constraints  and  House  action 
resulted  in  an  appropriation  of  only 
$5.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1986.  I  want 
to  point  out.  however,  that  this  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  House,  which  zeroed  out 
the  program. 

I  agree  that  the  cogeneration  facility 
at  Brookhaven  is  an  excellent  project 
and  is  one  that  should  be  completed. 
It  is  my  hope  and  intention  that 
needed  funds  will  be  provided  in  next 
years  appropriations  bill  for  continu- 
ation of  the  project.  In  the  interim, 
however,  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  it  was  our  intent  that  the  "gener- 
al reduction"  should  not  be  applied  to 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  if 
that  in  any  way  would  jeopardize 
progress  on  the  facility. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  making  this 
clear.  As  I  understand  it,  it  weis  the 
intent  of  the  conference  to  provide  the 
full  $5.3  million  for  the  cogeneration 
facility. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  Our  intent  is  to 
have  none,  or  only  that  small  portion 
of  the  $5  million  "general  reduction" 
which  could  be  applied  to  this  facility 
without  curtailing  its  progress  or  com- 
pletion, applied  to  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  for  answering 
my  questions  so  forthrightly  and  for 
his  support  of  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  clarify  the  language  on 
fusion  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  with  Chairman  Hatfield. 

As  the  conferees  agreed  to  provide 
$383  million  for  the  magnetic  fusion 
program,  we  certainly  intended  to  con- 


tinue funding  the  ongoing  research 
program  at  Los  Alamos  for  compact 
high  density  devices.  The  language  in 
the  conference  report  states:  "No 
funds  are  available  for  development  of 
a  generic  test  facility  for  compact  high 
density  devices." 

This  was  meant  to  specify  that  no 
funds  would  be  available  for  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  a  new  gener- 
ic test  facility  at  a  new  site  for  com- 
pact high  density  devices. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  clarify  the  language  of 
alternative  disposal  concepts  under  ci- 
vilian R&D  as  reported  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  with  Chairman  Hat- 
field. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senate  confer- 
ees have  receded  to  the  House's  recom- 
mendation of  a  reduction  of  $5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  highest  pri- 
ority program  requirements,  but  we 
have  not  agreed  to  phase  out  the  ex- 
amination of  the  subseabed  disposal 
alternative  totally,  but  rather  we 
agreed  to  maintain  the  program  in  its 
high  priority  items.  Is  that  your  un- 
derstanding Senator  Hatfiled? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  Chairman  Hatfield,  the 
distinguished  ranking  member.  Sena- 
tor Johnston,  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Water  Development  for 
completing  action  on  the  first  regular 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriation  bill. 

I  highly  commend  the  chairman  and 
subcommittee  members  for  reporting 
back  a  conference  agreement  that  is 
consistent  with  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  resolution.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  no  easy  task. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  tight  fiscal 
constraints  facing  the  Congress  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and  beyond. 

Chairman  Hatfield  has  done  an  ad- 
mirable job  in  keeping  this  bill  within 
the  budget  resolution  that  passed  with 
broad  bipartisan  support,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  able  assistance  and  sup- 
port for  many  programs  important  to 
the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
funding  in  the  electric  energy  storage 
systems.  The  conference  committee  in- 
cluded an  additional  $2  million  for  an 
expanded  effort  in  electrochemistry 
research  which  will  enhance  the  tech- 
nology base  for  energy  conversion  and 
storage  application,  in  particular,  the 
fuel  cell  use  in  future  applications. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments  and  for  his  con- 
tinuing interests  in  energy  research 
and  development  activities.  As  he  has 
indicated,  the  conferees  provided  in 
Report  99-307  additional  funding  for 


RIVERTOK  INACTIVE  URANIUM  MIU,  TAILINGS 
SITE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, a  question  about  the  level  of 
funding  contained  in  this  bill  for  the 
cleanup  and  stabilization  of  inactive 
uranium  mill  tailings  sites  under  title  I 
of  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act  of  1978.  As  I  read 
the  conference  report,  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  conferees  provides  for 
$95  milion  in  funding  for  this  program 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  explain  to  me  how  that 
figure  was  arrived  at? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  President.  The  Department  of 
Energy  initially  requested  $110  million 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
In  response  to  that  request,  and  after 
reviewing  the  programmatic  needs  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  the  Senate  approved  a 
funding  level  of  $100  million.  The 
House,  on  the  other  hand,  appropri- 
ated $80  million  for  this  program  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  In  conference,  we 
settled  on  a  funding  level  of  $95  mil- 
lion, the  amount  now  reflected  in  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  I  recall  correctly. 
Mr.  President,  the  $100  million  fund- 
ing level  contained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  would  have  provided  suffi- 
cient funding  to  carry  out  those  activi- 
ties that  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  planned  at  the  Riverton.  WY.  site, 
one  of  the  nine  high-priority  sites,  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  Is  there  sufficient 
funding  available  for  the  Riverton  ac- 
tivities at  the  $95  million  funding  level 
to  carry  out  the  activities  that  DOE 
has  in  mind  for  that  site  for  fiscal  year 

1986?  .^     . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Within  the  funding  level  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees,  we  fully  expect  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  those  activities  planned  for 
the  Riverton  site  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
and,  in  fact,  would  expect  DOE  to  allo- 
cate sufficient  funding  from  the  $95 
million  appropriated  to  move  forward 
with  the  cleanup  and  stabilization  pro- 
gram at  the  Riverton  site  in  a  timely 
manner.  ^ 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation. 

solar  cooling  and  hot  dry  rock 
geothermal  technology 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  complete  action  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2959,  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  I  would  like  to 
make  an  inquiry  regarding  items  not 
mentioned  in  the  conference  report.  Is 
it  the  chairman's  understanding  that 
items  included  in  the  Senate  report 
but  not  mentioned  in  the  conference 


report,    stand    in   the    final    measure 
unless  otherwise  noted? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  should  like  to 
direct  the  chairman's  attention  specifi- 
cally to  two  items  in  Senate  Report 
99-110.  Under  the  heading  of  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  solar  buildings,  there 
is  language  by  the  committee  recom- 
mending an  additional  $400,000  for 
open-cycle  solar  cooling  research. 
Second,  under  the  heading  of  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  geothermal  technolo- 
gy, there  is  language  endorsing  a 
■project  to  demonstrate  the  commer- 
cial viability"  of  hot  dry  rock  technol- 
ogy and  a  recommendation  of  $425,000 
for  a  commercialization  project  in  the 
southern  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  chairman 
that  the  conferees  on  H.R.  2969  in- 
tended these  recommendations  to 
stand  and  for  these  projects  to  be 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  fiscal  year  1986? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  I  believe  the 
conferees  did  intend  that  the  Senate 
recommendation  on  open-cycle  solar 
cooling  research  and  hot  dry  rock  geo- 
thermal commercialization  be  ap- 
proved and  stand  in  the  final  measure. 
As  will  be  noted  on  page  5  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2959.  It  states 
that  "Senate  report  language  which  is 
not  changed  by  the  conference  is  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence." 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. These  are  two  small  items  that 
are  very  important  to  continued  work 
in  the  energy  field,  and  I  want  to 
insure  that  they  are  not  overlooked. 


HUD  APPROPRIATIONS.  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  committee 
amendments,  as  modified. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
only  going  to  clarify  the  present  par- 
liamentary situation.  The  Chair  did 
that  for  me.  So  I  do  not  desire  recogni- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  707 

(Purpose:  to  ensure  that  funds  for  research 

and  development  under  the  Federal  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act  are  not  used  to  put 

any  facility  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 

and  for  other  purposes.) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 

of  myself  and  Senators  Evans,  Chiles, 

Hawkins,  Nunn.  and  Mattingly,  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton),  for  himself.  Senator  Evans.  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  Senator  Hawkins.  Senator 
Nunn.  and  Senator  Mattingly.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  707.  At  page  17.  line 
9,  insert  a  '.■  after  1987"  and  strike  all  fol- 
lowing "1987  "  through  and  including  page 
17.  line  23. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
section  of  this  bill  dealing  with  the  ap- 
propriations   of    the    Environmental 
Protection   Agency   for   research   and 
development  purposes,  there  is  an  ear- 
marking of  the  amount  of  $7  million 
in  favor  of  the  Alaska  Lumber  &  Pulp 
Co..  the  Japanese-owned  pulp  mill  in 
Sitka,  AK.  That  $7  million  is  defined 
to  defray  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
costs  which  will  be  incurred  by  that 
mill  in  coming  into  compliance  with 
the     1977    Clean    Water    Act.    This 
amendment  which  I  am  sponsoring  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues  from  the 
State    of    Florida,    and    my    two    col- 
leagues  from    the   State   of   Georgia, 
would  strike  that  $7  million  of  ear- 
marking. It  is  neutral  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  overall  spending  level  in 
the    bill    as    that    $7    million    would 
simply   become   available   for  other— 
and  I  may  say  far  more  legitimate— 
EPA  research  and  development  activi- 
ties. This  motion  to  strike  is  made  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  and  most  significant,  is  the 
fact  that  this  proposed  appropriation 
simply  would  establish  a  terrible 
precedent.  The  Alaska  Lumber  &  Pulp 
Co.  has  fought  almost  for  a  decade 
against  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977. 
It  has  done  so  skillfully  and  tenacious- 
ly. It  has  attempted  first  to  get  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
a  waiver  of  those  requirements.  It  was 
turned  down  in  that  request  for  a 
waiver.  Next,  it  attempted  in  the  last 
Congress  when  the  Congress  was  in 
the  process  of  passing  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  to  get  a  statuto- 
ry exemption  from  compliance  with 
that  act.  It  failed,  although  that  at- 
tempt succeeded  in  preventing  the 
passage  of  a  new  Clean  Water  Act  in 
the  98th  Congress. 

Now,  going  beyond  those  two  re- 
quirements it  seeks  to  have  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  pay  for  its 
compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
a  compliance  which  every  one  of  its 
competitors  and  other  mills  in  the 
United  States  have  paid  for  as  the  law 
requires  on  behalf  of  themselves. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  proponents  of 
this  appropriation  that  there  is  a  justi- 
fication for  this  $7  million  gift  on  the 
grounds  that  the  proposed  method  of 
complying  with  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
somehow  or  another  untried  or  experi- 
mental. That  simply  is  not  the  case. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  rejected  that  proposal.  Mills  in 
Japan  and  in  Europe  utilize  that  tech- 
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nology.  A  different  kind  of  mill  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  utilizes  that  technolo- 
gy, and  under  the  circumstances  what- 
ever special  needs  there  are  with  re- 
spect to  this  mill  would  not  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere.  And  the  technology 
would  be  of  no  use  to  any  other  pro- 
posed user  of  a  similar  technology  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  consequence  what  we  have  here 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  have  the  Con- 
gress pay  for  compliance  on  the  part 
of  a  foreign-owned  mill  which  has  re- 
sisted compliance  year  after  year  after 
year. 

What  we  will  be  saying  if  we  include 
this  appropriation  in  this  bill  is  that  it 
pays  to  defy  the  law,  that  it  simply 
pays  to  delay  as  long  as  you  possibly 
can  and  to  make  some  kind  of  claim 
that  you  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
and  have  the  United  States  of  America 
undertake  expenditures  which  the  mill 
itself  should  make. 

There  is  a  reason  equally  important, 
of  course,  to  the  general  precedent 
which  would  be  established  by  this 
proposed  appropriation.  That  is  the 
fact  that  this  bill  does  not  operate  in 
isolation.  It  is  not  the  only  mill  which 
produces  the  particular  kind  of  pulp 
which  is  its  product.  It  is  in  competi- 
tion with  a  number  of  other  similar 
enterprises  in  the  United  States.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  unfair  than  to 
create  a  situation  in  which  those  mills, 
those  corporations,  which  have  com- 
plied with  the  law  or  which  are  in  the 
process  of  complying  with  the  law  are 
subjected  to  unfair  competition  from  a 
recalcitrant  corporation  which  then  as 
a  reward  for  its  recalcitrance  has  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  pay  for  its  compli- 
ance. 

That  competition  is  direct.  That 
competition  is  in  more  than  one 
place— in  the  lower  48  States  of  the 
United  States. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  when  I  began 
my  investigation  of  this  matter  I  was 
curious  about  why  it  was— if  this  mill 
was  so  important  to  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Alaska— that  it  should  be 
subsidized  by  taxpayers'  funds  but 
those  taxpayers'  funds  did  not  come 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  itself,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  mill. 

The  State  of  Alaska  is  not  a  poor 
State.  The  income  to  the  State  govern- 
ment is  very,  very  high,  based  on  the 
petroleum  and  other  mineral  resources 
of  that  State. 

I  could  not  answer  that  question  to 
my  own  satisfaction  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
can. 

It  turns  out  that  there  is  intense  op- 
position to  this  bailout,  to  this  subsi- 
dy, within  the  State  of  Alaska  itself. 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  on  Tues- 
day, October  1.  printed  an  editorial  op- 
posing this  Eissistance. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  mayor  of 
Angoon.   AK,   which   is  not  far  from 


this  location  in  southeast  Alaska,  op- 
posing this  proposal. 

But  perhaps  the  best  summary  of 
the  reasons  that  there  is  opposition  in 
Alaska  comes  from  a  telegram  from 
the  executive  director  of  the  South- 
east Alaska  Conservation  Council,  who 
states: 

The  Southeast  Alaska  Conservation  Coun- 
cil supports  your  amendment  eliminating 
the  proposed  $7  million  appropriation  to 
EPA's  innovative  technology  grant  program 
which  directly  benefits  the  Alaska  Pulp 
Company.  We  support  the  cleanup  of  our 
waters  but  oppose  this  appropriation  be- 
cause: APC  should  have  been  in  compliance 
with  clean  water  standards  years  ago.  as 
LPK  is  now  beginning  to  do:  Japanese- 
owned  APC  mill  is  not  paying  its  full  share 
to  clean  up  the  water:  the  public  ends  up 
paying  for  APC's  special  interest  grant,  re- 
sulting in  one  more  public  subsidy  for  this 
foreign  mill.  We  support  the  basic  position 
submitted  to  you  by  the  Sierra  Club.  Please 
share  this  with  the  full  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  fairly  obvious  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
would  not  provide  this  subsidy  for  one 
mill  while  another  mill,  owned  by  Lou- 
isiana Pacific  in  Ketchikan,  which  also 
had  these  requirements  for  a  number 
of  years,  has  now  agreed  to  comply 
with  the  Clean  Water  Act  at  its  own 
expense. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  only 
this  morning,  due  to  fie  extraordinary 
diligence  of  a  reporter,  Steve  Forres- 
ter, who  represents  a  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
in  the  State  of  Oregon,  I  was  handed  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  dated  January 
2,  1980,  from  the  Chief  Forester  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  outlines  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  mill  already  has  been 
subsidized  for  meeting  pollution  con- 
trol requirements  by  the  pricing  poli- 
cies of  the  Forest  Service  with  respect 
to  the  timber  which  it  utilizes.  Those 
mills  in  Alaska  have  a  special  set  of 
circumstances  under  which  the  cost  of 
their  stumpage  reflects  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  necessity  that  they 
make  a  profit. 

Back  as  far  as  1980.  their  rates  for 
timber  from  1976  through  1981  were 
lowered  by  some  $14.9  million  in  order 
to  help  them  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Having  taken  that  money,  they  now 
come  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  ask  for  a  direct  appropria- 
tion of  another  $7  million  for  what  is 
apparently  the  same  compliance,  com- 
pliance which  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing in  the  years  between  1980  and 
1985. 

There  is  simply,  Mr.  President,  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  dealing  with  a  technolo- 
gy which  is  not  new,  not  innovative,  to 
supply  money  to  one  of  a  group  of 
competing  mills  in  a  particular  eco- 
nomic field  in  the  United  States  when. 


in  fact,  all  of  that  competition  has 
been  willing  to  comply— sometimes  re- 
luctantly, sometimes  enthusiastical- 
ly—at their  own  expense. 

Simple  fairness.  Mr.  President,  re- 
quires that  all  mills  under  the  same 
circumstances,  all  competing  mills,  be 
treated  by  the  law  in  the  same  fash- 
ion. For  this  Congress  to  begin  to 
make  appropriations  to  private  corpo- 
rations to  comply  with  general  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  pollution 
would  be  to  establish  a  terribly  nega- 
tive, terribly  bad.  precedent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  to  which  I 
referred  and  the  editorial  from  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alaska  Lumber  &  Pulp  Co.  Appeal  or  Rede- 
termined Rates— Region  10  (Sitka  Unit 
Long-Term  Sale)  Report  or  Rate  Review 
Board 

To;  the  Secretary. 

Through:  Assistant  Secretary  Cutler. 

Your  letter  of  October  3  to  the  Rate 
Review  Board  (Board)  stated  that  the 
Forest  Service  was  to  submit  comments  to 
the  Board's  report  by  December  15. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  that  report 
and  find  no  reason  to  change  the  rates 
which  were  established  and  are  being  ap- 
pealed by  Alaska  Lumber  &  Pulp  Co.  We  do 
recommend  a  realignment  of  those  rates  to 
include  the  volume  of  scaled  spruce  and 
hemlock  utility  logs  in  the  total  volume  for 
which  earned  purchaser  credit  may  be  ap- 
plied against  charges  for  timber  cut.  The  re- 
aligned rates  which  would  be  retroactive  to 
July  1,  1976  are: 
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In  its  analysis  the  Board  spent  a  great 
deal  of  effort  in  analyzing  individual  ap- 
praisal items  but  could  provide  no  concrete 
conclusion  for  changing  these  items  except 
to  include  the  cost  of  pollution  abatement 
as  a  manufacturing  cost  instead  of  recogniz- 
ing that  cost  as  an  Increase  in  profit  margin. 
Indeed,  the  Board  was  unable  to  make  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  basic  data  used  for 
the  cost  data  In  the  appraisal  because  some 
operators  refused  to  grant  the  Board  access 
to  confidential  product  cost  data.  Conse- 
quently, with  the  exception  of  pollution 
abatement  costs  being  added  to  manufactur- 
ing costs,  the  Board  in  its  report  on  page 
149.  agrees  with  the  conversion  return  de- 
termined by  the  Forest  Service.  An  Indeplh 
review  of  the  Board's  findings  performed  by 
the  Alaska  Region  Indicates  that  offsetting 
and  compensating  factors  might  result  In 
adjustments  to  raise  rather  than  lower  es- 
tablished rates.  A  copy  of  that  review  is  en- 
closed. 


Because  the  Board  did  not  have  the  data 
to  make  the  analysis  described  above  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  standard  Forest  Service 
appraisal  method  has  been  followed  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  contract,  the  Board  made  no 
recommendation  for  a  change  in  conversion 
return,  except  (or  realignment  of  pollution 
abatement  costs. 

The  issue  then  revolves  around  the  equita- 
ble division  of  the  conversion  return  be 
tween  stumpage  and  margin  for  profit  and 
risk  described  by  the  contract. 

The  major  difference  used  by  the  Board 
to  divide  conversion  return  In  this  case  and 
that  used  by  the  Forest  Ser%ice  was  in  the 
handling  of  the  cost  of  pollution  abatement 
costs.  The  board  increased  profit  and  risk  to 
recognize  interest  on  the  capital  investment 
for  this  equipment,  while  the  Forest  Service 
used  a  depreciation  and  operating  cost  esti- 
mate as  a  basis  for  Increasing  the  profit  and 
risk. 

As  a  basis  for  their  judgment,  the  Board 
cites  a  portion  of  Forest  Service  Manual 
2422.51.  The  cited  part  states: 

Where  conditions  of  sale  require  an  un- 
usual investment,  perhaps  a  mainline  log- 
King  road,  which  will  be  outstanding  over  a 
considerable  period  before  it  is  amortized, 
recognition  of  the  added  capital  require- 
ment and  consequent  interest  liabilities 
should  be  made  by  an  adjustment  in  the 
profit  margin.  " 

We  recognize  that  there  is  an  interest  cost 
incurred  for  the  capital  outlay  necessary  to 
Install  the  pollution  control  equipment. 
That  interest  will  either  be  incurred 
through  payment  of  interest  on  borrowed 
money  or  through  lost  opportunities  by  not 
investing  available  capital  in  other  invest- 
ment opportunities. 

Because  the  needs  and  methods  of  firms 
to  obtain  capital  varies  so  widely,  the  Forest 
Service  procedure  is  not  to  make  a  separate 
cost  estimate  (or  Interest  costs  because  this 
Is  a  detail  of  internal  management.  Instead, 
we  consider  the  cost  of  capital  in  setting 
profit  margins  along  with  such  items  as 
profits,  risk,  income  taxes,  and  end  product 
selling  values.  Our  objective  is  to  set  a  profit 
margin  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  oper- 
ations over  the  long  run,  including  these 
factors. 

In  the  specific  instance  of  the  pollution 
abatement  costs  In  Alaska  and  more  specifi- 
cally in  the  case  reviewed  by  the  Board,  it 
was  our  judgment  to  recognize  an  advance 
depreciation  and  operation  cost  factor  on  an 
estimated  basis,  rather  than  an  estimate  of 
the  Interest  on  capital  necessary  to  install 
the  equipment.  This  determination  satisfac- 
torily fulfills  the  guidelines  in  Forest  Serv- 
ice Manual  2422.51  cited  by  the  Board.  The 
Boards     recommendation     would     exceed 
those  guidelines  by  recognizing  prospective 
depreciation  and  operating  costs  as  well  as 
an  additional  amount  for  unusual  interest. 
The  estimated  amount  of  advance  deprecia- 
tion   and   operating    costs   applied    by    the 
Forest  Service  to  the  Alaska  Lumber  and 
Pulp  Company  (ALP)  1976-1981  rales  was 
$14  9   million.    Interest   costs   estimated   by 
ALP  were  $12.5  million.  Both  items  repre- 
sent means  by  which  ALP  may  be  compen- 
sated currently   for  their   pollution   abate- 
ment capital  investment  costs.  The  applica- 
tion of  both  means  would  clearly  overcom- 
pensate  ALP  for  these  costs   In  the  Forest 
Service  application  of  advance  depreciation 
and  operating  costs,  we  have  allowed  ALP 
$2  4  million  more  in  cost  allowances  than  if 
we  had  used  the  unusual  interest  factor  rec- 
ommended by  the  Board. 

We  believe  that  the  rates  that  were  estab- 
lished for  this  sale  conformed  with  the  rate 


redetermination  provisions  of  the  timber 
sale  contract.  The  industry  trends,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  timber,  stumpage  prices  for  com 
parable  sales,  market  conditions,  and  gener- 
al economic  conditions  were  considered  in 
dividing  the  conversion  return  between 
stumpage  rate  to  the  Government  and 
margin  for  profit  and  risk.  The.se  Items  are 
documented  in  the  rate  redetermination 
report. 

In  summary,  we  recommend  that  the  es- 
tablished rates  remain  unchanged  but  be  re- 
aligned to  include  the  volume  of  scaled  utili- 
ty logs  in  the  total  volume  for  which  earned 
purchaser  credit  may  be  applied  against 
charges  for  timber  cut. 

We  appreciate  the  Board's  reconunenda- 
tions  for  actions  to  minimize  future  prob- 
lems. We  Intend  to  explore  them.  In  fact, 
for  the  past  2  years  we  have  been  gathering 
the  data  to  compile  and  evaluate  a  stump- 
age rate  adjustment  system  for  National 
Forest  timber  sales  in  Alaska.  The  data  col- 
lection will  be  complete  in  January  1980.  If 
we  are  able  to  develop  a  workable,  respon- 
sive system  for  stumpage  rate  adjustment, 
we  will  present  a  proposal  to  the  forest 
products  industry  in  Alaska.  A  stumpage 
rale  adjustment  system  when  coupled  with 
the  recently  implemented  cost  and  value 
update  system  in  Alaska  should  work  to  the 
advantage  of  both  limber  sale  purchasers 
and  the  Government. 


R.  Max  Peterson, 

Chief. 

[From  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Oct.  1, 
19851 

Mill  Help  a  Bad  Policy 
Here's  an  idea  that  may  be  good  for 
Alaska  but  seems  bad  policy  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Alaska's  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  is 
trying  to  convince  Congress  to  give  the  eco- 
nomically troubled  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp 
Mill  in  Sitka  $7  million  for  a  •demonstra- 
tion project "  to  comply  with  federal  water 
pollution  laws.  It  sounds  Innocuous  enough, 
but  the  mill  has  fought  the  federal  require- 
ments for  eight  years  and  is  the  last  pulp 
mill  in  the  country  that  will  comply  with 
the  federal  law.  It's  an  issue  where  Alaska's 
own  interests  conflict  with  broader  national 
concerns. 

Prom  Alaska's  viewpoint,  the  proposal 
may  make  some  sense.  The  mill  and  the 
state  environmental  officials  contend  that 
the  federal  standard,  which  requires  the 
mill  to  install  the  best  practical  pollution 
technology,  is  too  strict.  They  say  the  mill's 
discharges  do  not  pollute  the  surrounding 
water— Alaska's  strong  tides  disperse  them 
over  a  wide  area  with  no  harmful  effect. 
And  the  depressed  state  of  the  limber  and 
pulp  market  means  the  extra  cost  of  pollu- 
tion control  could  shut  down  Sitka's  largest 
employer,  at  a  cost  of  400  jobs. 

But  from  a  national  viewpoln'.,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  Congress  to  reject  federal 
aid  to  the  mill.  It  seems  to  reward  the  Sitka 
mill  for  lU  delay  In  complying.  It  penalizes 
all  the  other  pulp  mills  In  the  country,  in- 
cluding a  mill  in  Ketchikan,  because  they 
are  complying  without  federal  assistance. 
Opponenu  also  question  the  demonstra- 
tion" nature  of  the  aid-they  say  the  tech- 
nology is  In  use  In  Europe  and  has  little  ap- 
plication in  an  Industry  where  all  other 
mills  have  complied. 

Its  no  surprise  that  Sen.  Stevens  would 
seek  federal  aid  for  the  Sitka  mill's  pollu- 
tion problems.  But  it  should  be  no  surprise, 
either.  If  Congress  rejects  it. 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.    GORTON.    Mr.    President,    in 
summary  at  this  point  in  the  debate, 
this  appropriation  would  be  construed 
as    a    reward    for    noncompliance.    It 
would    establish    a    very,    very    poor 
precedent  for  future  attempts  to  re- 
quire companies  to  comply  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  It  would  be  entirely 
unfair  to  competing  companies.  Final- 
ly, if  there  is  any  public  need  or  neces- 
sity for  such  a  subsidy,  that  subsidy 
should  come  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  STE'VENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  this  matter  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  as  it  has  on  the 
basis  of  a  competitive  interest  some- 
how expressed  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  So  let  me  state  categori- 
cally to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  1  call  upon  him  to  prove  that 
competition. 

The  opposition  to  this  amount  that 
is  in  this  bill  does  not  stem  from  com- 
petition. Alaska  Pulp  Co.  makes  only 
viscose  pulp.  ITT,  which  is  the  pur- 
ported competitor  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  makes  acetate  pulp.  ITT 
has  an  EPA  permit  only  for  acetate 
pulp.  The  discharge  levels  in  the  State 
of  Washington  from  acetate  pulp 
plants  are  higher  than  those  we  are 
talking  about.  ITT  has  not  complied 
with  EPA  standards  itself.  ITT  until 
January  of  this  year  had  a  marketing 
agreement  with  a  Canadian  plant  in 
British  Columbia  which  did  compete 
with  the  Alaska  plant. 

ITT  has  not  exported  viscose  pulp  to 
Japan  in  the  last  4  years.  This  is  the 
only  product  that  the  Alaska  mill 
makes. 

The  Alaska  Pulp  Co.  has  now  ex- 
pended $66  million  to  comply  with 
State  and  Federal  guidelines.  I  chal- 
lenge the  Senator  from  Washington  to 
state  how  much  ITT  has  expended  to 
meet  EPA  guidelines. 

The  situation  is  that  in  Alaska  we 
have  an  entirely  different  situation 
that  must  be  confronted  than  that  of 
the  pulp  mills  in  Washington. 

This  is  the  situation  we  are  trying  to 
meet  with  this  innovative  technology 
grant. 

Let  me  state  for  the  sake  of  the 
Senate  that  1  hope  we  realize  that  the 
competition  that  our  mills  face  is  from 
South  Africa.  South  Africa  supplies 
the  pulp  to  the  Japanese  market  that 
is  not  met  by  the  Alaska  mills.  The 
Alaska  mills  have  a  history  that  goes 
back  to  World  War  II.  Following 
World  War  II  and  the  rebuilding  of 
Japan,  General  MacArthur  wanted  to 
acquire   additional   resources   for   the 
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Japanese  industry.  He  looked  to 
Alaska,  particularly  to  the  Tongass 
National  Forest,  to  supply  timber  for 
their  industrial  base.  President  Eisen- 
hower wisely  decided  that  if  the 
timber  from  Alaska  was  to  be  exported 
from  Japan,  it  would  have  to  be  sub- 
ject to  primary  manufacturing.  He 
called  upon  the  Japanese  to  make  an 
investment  in  Alaska  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  pulp  mill  at  Sitka  in 
order  to  process  this  timber  into  pri- 
mary pulp  products  before  it  was 
shipped  to  Japan. 

This  mill  is  owned  by  the  Japanese 
interests  that  made  that  original  in- 
vestment. 

In  order  to  comply  with  State  and 
Federal  guidelines,  more  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  mill  has  been  ex- 
pended by  APC.  In  my  time  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  worked  with  this  mill 
for  8  years  to  assist  in  its  compliance 
with  the  guidelines.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  will  listen 
to  this  and  agree. 

Let  me  first  state  to  the  Senate  that 
this  is  not  a  clean  water  problem.  The 
determination  has  been  made  that  this 
mill  must  comply  not  because  of  a 
clean  water  problem  but  because  of 
technical  compliance  with  the  nation- 
al standards.  This  mill  is  located  in  an 
area  that  has  very  high  tides.  The  ef- 
fluent has  been  discharged  into  the 
salt  water  and  has  been  literally 
flushed  twiced  daily  by  the  tidal 
action.  The  EPA  has  never  disagreed 
with  the  Alaska  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Conservation  that  this  ia 
not  a  problem  with  water  quality.  This 
is  strictly  a  matter  of  trying  to  comply 
with  the  national  standards  on  the 
basis  of  competition.  But  if  you  look  at 
the  record,  you  will  find  that  this  mill 
has  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  to  comply  with  national  and 
State  standards. 

Our  State  standards  have  been  very 
tough  due  to  concerns  about  anadro- 
mous  fish  stocks.  I  personally  went  out 
to  the  State  several  times  to  witness 
the  actions  that  have  been  taken  to  be 
sure  that  the  logs  brought  into  this 
plant  are  brought  in  a  manner  that 
will  not  pollute  the  water  with  bark. 
The  mill  has  put  in  new  lifting  facili- 
ties to  lift  the  logs  out.  There  is  a  de- 
barker  that  has  been  put  in  there,  as 
well  as  a  bark  press  and  a  log  deck. 
These  measures  have  been  taken  in 
order  to  meet  the  State  standards  re- 
garding pollution  of  the  type  that 
would  harm  our  marine  life. 

The  question  of  secondary  compli- 
ance arose  some  years  ago.  Let  us  also 
make  sure  we  understand  this  point, 
Mr.  President.  This  is  the  second 
round  of  compliance.  They  have  in 
fact  complied  with  the  first  round  of 
compliance.  During  the  second  round 
of  compliance,  we  asked  for  a  variance 
from  the  national  standards  because  it 
was  not  a  clean  water  problem.  We 
pointed   out   all   of   the  expenditures 


that  had  been  made  and  were  ongoing 
at  this  plant.  The  EPA  agreed  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  variance  and  asked 
the  regional  office  to  look  into  it. 
After  a  series  of  negotiations  that  go 
back  to  1974,  there  were  waivers  or 
temporary  waivers  granted  to  this 
plant  while  they  were  working  out  a 
variance. 

The  assumption  was  made  from  1974 
on  that  this  mill  would  be  allowed  to 
have  some  exception  to  the  national 
standards,  either  by  way  of  a  waiver  or 
a  variance.  The  Regional  Administra- 
tor recommended  that  a  variance  be 
granted  in  1981,  and  sent  that  recom- 
mendation to  Washington.  EPA's 
Washington,  DC  staff  decided  that  a 
variance  should  not  be  granted,  sug- 
gesting that  the  regulations  should  be 
modified  to  grant  relief. 

EPA's  chief  of  staff  overruled  that 
decision,  and  supported  the  region's 
position.  The  case  was  sent  back  to  the 
region  with  orders  to  draw  up  a  tenta- 
tive decision  granting  the  variance. 

Before  this  process  was  completed,  a 
new  regional  administrator  was  ap- 
pointed. For  the  first  time  EPA  re- 
fused to  grant  relief  to  the  national 
standards.  I  might  say  a  regional  ad- 
ministrator that  was  selected  by  my 
good  friend  from  Seattle.  Let  us  make 
sure  we  understand  that.  The  whole 
tenor  of  that  office  changed  with  re- 
spect to  Alaskan  problems.  Eight  years 
of  governmental  consistency  with  re- 
spect to  this  mill  changed.  And  I  will 
tell  the  Senate  why  it  changed. 

It  changed  because,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act, 
the  Senate  reached  an  agreement  that 
a  certain  portion  of  this  great  forest 
would  be  set  aside  for  wilderness  and 
the  balance  of  it  would  be  adminis- 
tered to  assure  a  supply  for  two  mills. 
This  is  one  of  those  two  mills. 

The  Sierra  Club  and  others,  who  lost 
the  battle  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
did  not  want  those  mills  to  have  a 
supply  of  timber.  They  wanted  to  put 
them  out  of  business.  They  have  now 
seen  fit  to  attack  the  mill  on  the  basis 
of  non-compliance  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act  in  order  to  eliminate  timber 
activity  in  the  Tongass  National 
Forest. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate  must 
look  at  the  basic  question  involved. 
That  is.  if  you  will  cannot  comply  with 
these  national  standards,  it  must  go 
out  of  business.  There  is  not  enough 
land  area  for  a  landfill.  Most  other 
mills  take  the  sludge  from  a  pulp  mill. 
and  either  burn  it  or  bury  it.  Even  if 
there  were  enough  land  for  this  mill  to 
use  that  process.  EPA  has  placed  us  in 
a  catch-22  situation:  burning  the 
sludge  at  this  mill  would  create  a  clean 
air  problem  and  the  lack  of  landfill 
area  will  not  permit  burial.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  comply  at  this  site  other 
than  to  find  an  innovative  technology 
to  deal  with  the  discharge  into  the 
ocean.  Therefore  we  started  looking  at 


the  anaerobic  process  which  has  been 
tried  on  limited  spectrums  of  the  ef- 
fluent stream  to  see  if  it  could  be  ap- 
plied to  a  complex  industrial  waste 
water  stream. 

In  order  to  use  this  technology,  it 
will  take  an  investment  of  $7  million 
in  the  technology  itself.  That  is  not 
spent  in  Alaska;  it  would  be  spent  in 
Massachusetts  and  some  other  places 
to  acquire  the  demonstration  facilities. 
It  would  cost  this  mill  about  $3.5  mil- 
lion to  install  the  process.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  work  at  the 
Sitka  site.  Even  if  it  does,  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  economical- 
ly efficient  on  a  national  basis. 

However,  we  have  correspondence 
which  I  shall  share  with  the  Senate  if 
requested  that  indicates  that  the  EPA 
believes  that  it  would  have  national 
application,  if  the  test  were  successful. 
If  it  is  successful  at  Sitka,  it  could  be 
successful  in  dealing  with  municipal 
waste  treatment. 

No  one  has  demonstrated  this  yet  on 
the  complete  effluent  stream.  My 
friend  talks  about  this  mill  requesting 
the  funding.  I  hasten  to  tell  him  that  I 
went  to  the  mill  and  said,  let  us  try  to 
get  the  funds  to  demonstate  this  an- 
aerobic facility  to  see  if  it  will  work. 
They  said.  "We  have  spent  more  than 
$60  million  trying  to  comply  and  8 
years  of  negotiations  which  the  EPA 
has  wiped  out.  "  and  they  can  go  no 
further. 

We  are  talking  about  2.000  jobs  in  a 
little  town  m  Alaska— Sitka.  AL.  a  one- 
company  town— probably  2.000  jobs  in 
Alaska  are  affected  by  this  mill. 
Unless  we  can  find  some  way  to 
comply  with  the  national  standards, 
this  mill  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
Alaska  scene. 

I  want  to  make  the  record  clear 
here:  Some  people  have  raised  the 
question  of  whether  I  blocked  the 
Clean  Water  Act  for  this  mill  last 
year.  In  the  first  place.  I  did  not  block 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  It  never  was 
called  up. 

As  I  said  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  this  is  the  time  when  a 
Senator  determines  who  his  friends 
are.  and  I  will  put  it  right  on  the  table 
here  as  I  did  there.  This  means  the 
survival  of  the  the  only  industry  in 
the  original  capitol  of  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  It  was  never  the  capitol  of  the 
State  of  Alaska.  The  capitol  was 
moved  to  Juneau.  But  this  is  the  only 
basic  industry  in  that  town.  It  is  not 
competing  with  the  Washington  mills. 
It  is  not  competing  with  the  Florida 
mills.  There  is  no  direct  or  indirect 
competition  between  this  mill  in  its 
sale  of  viscese  pulp  to  Japan,  the  pri- 
mary market  since  its  inception,  and 
the  product  of  the  mills  from  the 
South  48.  There  is  just  no  competi- 
tion. 

IT&T  has  been  all  over  this  Capitol 
talking   about    unfair   competition.    A 
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company  that  comes  to  this  Senate 
with  unclean  hands  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed as  such.  It  has  not  complied  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act  itself.  Its  total 
record  as  a  corporate  entity  of  this 
country  in  my  opinion  warrants  com- 
plete investigation  by  every  Member 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  intend  to  drag 
this  red  herring  through  this  discus- 
sion, but  I  think  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows  IT&T's  record.  It  should 
not  be  relied  on  in  this  process. 

I  would  rather  have  the  debate  with 
the  people  who  are  the  primary  spon- 
sors of  the  opposition.  They  are  the 
extreme  environmental  organizations 
that  just  do  not  want  the  timber  cut.  I 
respect  that  kind  of  judgment.  That  is 
their  position  and  we  have  open  dis- 
cussions on  our  State  about  that  prob- 
lem. But  to  face  this  charge  of  compe- 
tition with  IT&T  is  spurious,  it  is 
unfair,  and  it  is  untrue.  There  is  no 
competition  with  IT&T. 

Now.  we  have  sought  and  we  have 
received  the  tentative  approval 
through  the  committee  process  of 
using  $7  million  to  demonstrate  an  in- 
novative process,  one  that  has  never 
been  completely  demonstrated  on  the 
effluent  stream  in  this  country  or  any- 
where else.  I  checked  that  fact  again 
because  the  assertions  in  the  editorial 
the  Senator  from  Washington  men- 
tions come  from  one  of  the  papers  in 
my  State.  The  use  of  this  technology 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  for 
complex  waste  water  streams. 

This  matter  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  afternoon  because  I  consider  it 
important.  If  this  innovative  process  is 
not  capable  of  being  demonstrated  be- 
cause of  our  inability  to  get  the  money 
for  it.  this  mill  will  close  down  and  the 
compromise  involving  the  Lands  Act 
will  be  in  vain.  That  compromise  did 
not  include  a  balance  between  future 
timber  production  in  one  of  the  largest 
national  forests  in  the  country,  and 
wilderness  withdrawals  from  that 
forest.  Let  me  point  out  that  three 
quarters  of  the  wilderness  area  of  the 
country  are  in  my  State.  Lets  not 
think  that  we  are  somehow  trying  to 
have  a  wilderness  fight  here.  This  is 
not  a  wilderness  fight.  However,  the 
people  who  did  not  succeed  entirely  in 
what  they  wanted  to  do  in  the  Lands 
Act  fight  are  the  ones,  in  my  judg- 
ment, who  are  opposing  this  innova- 
tive grant. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the 
managers  of  that  company.  You  have 
already  put  up  $66  million  to  comply. 
Your  Senator  comes  to  you  and  says, 
Look,  here  is  another  process,  maybe 
it  will  work.  •  And  they  say,  'Fine,  see 
if  you  can  find  some  way  we  can  get 
the  process.  We  will  spend  the  $3.5 
million  to  install  it  here  to  see  if  it 
works  but  dont  forget,  that  it  must 
have  nationwide  application.  It  must 
work  for  anyone  who  has  the  same 
problem  on  the  Clean  Water  Act,  dont 
tell  us  to  put  up  the  $7  million  for  it." 


Their  position  was  the  right  posi- 
tion. And  I  am  grateful  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  approving  the  concept  that  we 
should  use  this  section  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  as  it  was  intended,  to  fund 
innovative  process  demonstrations  to 
assure  that  they  do  work.  The  control 
is  totally  in  EPA  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  it  has  national  application. 

This  is  a  system  that  has  to  be  pur- 
sued in  order  to  try  to  save  these  jobs 
in  my  State.  We  are  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  our  Government  by  con- 
tinuing to  export  to  Japan  the  timber 
products  that  are  available  from  our 
State.  I  believe,  as  I  said  originally, 
that  President  Eisenhower  was  very 
far-sighted  when  he  required  this  kind 
of  investment  to  be  made  before  the 
timber  from  our  State  could  be  taken 
to  Japan  for  use  in  their  industrial 
process. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  listen  to  facts  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
following  letters  be  put  in  the  Record. 
I  have  a  letter  of  December  22,  1981. 
from  the  Alaska  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Conservation  to  EPA 
Region  10  stating  that  the  current  ef- 
fluent level  poses  no  adverse  impact 
on  water  quality. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  to  Administrator  Ruckles- 
haus  stating  that  there  would  be  no 
additional  water  quality  benefit  result- 
ing from  the  imposition  of  additional 
stricter  requirements  on  this  plant. 

We  have  a  subsequent  letter  of  May 
1984.  after  I  again  ask  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion whether  the  current  levels  of  dis- 
charge involve  any  water  quality  prob- 
lems; this  letter  states  categorically 
that  there,  are  no  water  quality  prob- 
lems from  the  current  level  of  efflu- 
ent. 

The  only  reason  for  dealing  with 
this  sludge  is  to  comply  with  a  nation- 
al standard  which  was  designed  to  fit 
pulp  mills  that  are  on  water  bodies 
like  Puget  Sound.  If  this  effluent 
stream  went  into  Puget  Sound,  you 
can  bet  your  boots  there  would  be  pol- 
lution. 

In  order  to  assure  that  there  is  com- 
petitive balance  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  these  standards  are  applied  to 
mills  like  the  Sitka  mill,  even  though 
the  effluent  from  their  plant  had  no 
adverse  pollution  impact.  This  is  done 
for  the  protection  of  the  national 
standard  concept  itself. 

I  hope  my  colleague  will  read  these 
letters,  if  they  have  any  question 
about  the  matter  of  water  quality. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  water  quality. 
It  is  a  matter  of  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act  in  the  fullest  sense. 

I  state  to  the  Senate  that  I  have 
never  once  asked  that  the  act  not 
apply  to  this  mill.  We  have  asked  that 
the  variance  provisions  of  the  act  be 


invoked  to  take  into  account  the  situa- 
tion of  this  mill  with  regard  to  the 
lack  of  landfill  availability  or  lack  of 
ability  to  bum.  The  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation 
has  been  concerned  about  the  clean 
air  standards,  has  certified  numerous 
times  that  this  is  not  a  water  quality 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  Alaska.  Department  or 
Environmental  Conservation. 

December  22.  1981. 
Mr.  Bob  Burd, 

Director,  Water  Program  Branch,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Region  X.  Se- 
attle. WasK 
Dear  Mr.  Burd:  A  little  over  a  week  ago 
you  called  Deena  Henkins  asking  for  the  de- 
partment's views  on  water  quality  Impacts  If 
the  variance  request  (or  Alaska  Lumber  and 
Pulp  Company  and  Louisiana  Pacific. 
Ketchikan  Division  was  granted.  Since  we 
were  not  sure  of  the  details  of  this  request, 
we  Ulked  with  Mr.  Bodien  of  your  sUff.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  proposed  vari- 
ance would  allow  each  of  these  companies  to 
discharge  an  effluent  with  a  4-day  BOD  ap- 
proximately equal  to  their  existing  dis- 
charge (52.500  Lb/day)  and  toUl  suspended 
solids  (TSS)  would  be  permitted  to  Increase 
from  approximately  20.000  Lb/day  to  53,400 
Lb/day. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  make  a  definitive 
statement  saying  that  water  quality  will  not 
be  adversely  affected.  This  issue  is  compli- 
cated by  the  alternative  disposal  methods 
and  the  lack  of  current  data  on  water  im- 
pacU.  Of  the  possible  alternatives  disposal 
to  the  air  and  land  are  precluded  by  unique 
local  conditions  or  may  have  substantial  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment.  There- 
fore, the  department  has  gone  on  record 
that  disposal  into  the  water  is  the  preferred 
method.  Based  on  a  water  quality  survey  we 
performed  in  the  summer  of  1980.  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  proposed  BOD  level  U  not 
causing  adverse  impacts.  Also,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  TSS  level  in  the  current  effluent 
Is  not  causing  significant  adverse  impacts  on 
the  water  quality  in  the  receiving  waters, 
nor  would  the  level  proposed  cause  such  im- 
pacts. It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have 
any  recent  data  which  indicates  how  exist- 
ing TSS  discharge  levels  are  impacting  the 
floor  of  Silver  Bay  or  Ward  Cove.  Judgment 
on  impacts  on  the  biological  community  on 
the  oceans  floor  will  have  to  wait.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  proposed  variance  ad- 
dresses only  the  water  quality  parameters  of 
BOD  and  TSS. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
eliminating  water  quality  impacts  in  Ward 
Cove  and  Silver  Bay  by  upgrading  the  treat- 
ment used  by  these  two  mills.  As  we  did  at 
the  March  10  and  11.  1981,  hearing  we  con 
tinue  to  support  their  use  of  existing  sec- 
ondary treatment  and  do  not  advocate  addi- 
tional treatment  for  removal  of  TSS  or 
BOD  at  this  time. 
Sincerely. 

Ernst  W.  Mueller. 

Commisijoner. 
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State  or  Alaska. 
OiTicE  or  THE  Governor. 
Juneau.  AK.  October  11.  1983. 
Hon.  William  Ruckelshaus. 
Administrator.     Environmental    Protection 
Agency.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshaus:  The  State  of 
Alaska  has.  over  the  psist  years,  consislenlly 
supported  the  efforts  of  both  Alaskan  pulp 
mills  in  their  request  for  relief  from  the 
overly  stringent  requirements  for  best  prac- 
tical treatment  under  water  quality  dis- 
charge guidelines.  Our  reasons  for  this  sup- 
port are  based  upon  a  balance  between  close 
evaluation  of  all  environmental  impacts  and 
costs  to  meet  standards. 

No  recognizable  benefit  will  be  gained 
from  the  imposition  of  additional  water 
quality  requirements.  Increased  water  qual- 
ity control  requirements  will  very  likely 
result  in  severe  economic  hardship,  threat- 
ening the  viability  of  the  pulp  mills.  The  re- 
sultant loss  of  6.000  primary  and  associated 
Jobs  would  impact  the  whole  of  southeast 
Alaska.  This  is  the  issue  of  concern. 

In  addition,  the  wastewater  discharge 
standards  being  imposed  upon  the  Sitka  and 
Ketchikan  dissolving  sulfite  pulp  mills 
create  a  sludge  disposal  problem.  With  the 
lack  of  suitable  land  disposal  sites,  both 
mills  must  incinerate  the  sludge,  causing  a 
costly  air  pollution  control  situation. 

This  incineration  has  stalled  the  mills' 
progress  toward  compliance  with  air  quality 
regulations.  It  has  resulted  in  extensive 
studies  and  the  installation  of  additional 
process  controls  to  cope  with  a  significant 
increase  in  air  pollutant  emissions  in  the 
last  four  years.  Future  control  requirements 
are  still  needed  by  the  mills  to  solve  the  air 
pollution  problem  created  by  the  existing 
wastewater  treatment  plants. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  (ADEC)  is  on  record  as  being 
committed  to  requiring  both  Alaska  Lumber 
&  Pulp  Co..  Inc.,  and  Louisiana-Pacific  Cor- 
poration. Ketchikan  Division,  to  meet  the 
air  quality  regulations  for  their  pulp  mills 
in  Alaska.  It  is  probable  that  the  mills 
would  be  meeting  air  quality  requirements 
if  they  did  not  have  to  incinerate  sludge.  If 
both  mills  install  additional  water  quality 
treatment  pursuant  to  EPAs  proposed 
denial  of  their  variances,  air  quality  would 
be  severely  affected  due  to  the  increased 
amount  of  incinerated  sludge.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, there  is  no  land  storage  space  for 
the  sludge. 

The  State  of  Alaska  urges  EPA  to  more 
fully  examine  the  air  pollution  impact, 
taking  into  account  exactly  what  has  been 
done  aiid  what  will  be  needed  to  get  the 
mills  into  compliance  with  air  quality  regu- 
lations, due  to  impacts  caused  by 
wastewater  treatment.  This  evaluation 
should  include  the  costs  needed  to  obtain 
necessary  permits  for  new  installations,  or 
modifications  to  existing  units. 

These  issues  are  not  new.  They  have  been 
presented  to  EPA  both  in  public  hearings 
and  in  other  correspondence  over  the  past 
five  years.  For  your  information.  1  have  at- 
tached the  ADEC  testimony  at  EPAs 
March  11.  1980.  public  hearing,  and  corre- 
spondence recommending  the  variance  for 
the  two  mills  dated  November  12.  1980.  De 
cember  22.  1981.  and  March  9.  1983.  This  in 
formation  is  still  valid. 

We  will  more  thoroughly  discuss  the 
above  and  other  concerns  regarding  the  pro- 
posed EPA  actions  in  our  presentation   at 


the  November  8  and  9  public  hearings  in 
Sitka  and  Ketchikan 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Sheffield. 

Governor. 

State  of  Alaska. 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

Juneau.  May  23.  1984 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Sfnale. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  You  have  inquired 
about  the  probable  environmental  impact  If 
the  terms  of  the  currently  operable  dis- 
charge limitations  for  the  two  southeast 
Alaska  pulp  mills  are  extended  for  ten 
years.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  current 
levels  of  discharge  authorized  afford  reason- 
able protection  from  water  quality  prob- 
lems. It  also  appears  on  the  basis  of  analysis 
done  to  date  that,  due  to  the  unique  circum- 
stances of  these  two  mills,  further  efforts  at 
BOD  reduction  may  result  in  undesirable 
air  quality  problems  since  additional  sludge 
will  need  to  be  incinerated. 

Thus.  I  believe  that  it  would  not  present 
an  undue  risk  to  the  water  quality  of  south- 
east Alaska,  particularly  in  light  of  the  total 
environmental  millieu.  to  extend  the  cur- 
rent discharge  limitation  for  these  two 
mills. 

If  you  desire  any  additional  information, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  A.  Neve. 

CommiMioner. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
hope  that  any  Member  who  has  any 
question  about  the  water  quality  prob- 
lem will  look  at  these  letters. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am 
most  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  this  is  innovative  tech- 
nology, which  I  understand  may  also 
be  raised.  I  do  have  letters,  if  wc  want 
to  get  into  that,  from  the  European 
plants  that  have  used  anaerobic  tech- 
nology for  simple,  chemically  treated 
effluents.  They  indicate  that  no  one 
has  demonstrated  the  application  of 
anaerobic  technology  to  a  complex 
wastewater  stream  from  this  or  any 
other  type  of  industrial  complex. 

We  believe  that  if  it  can  be  applied 
to  this  stream,  it  can  be  applied  to 
similar  types  of  effluent  discharge, 
such  as  municipal  sewage  disposal.  If 
we  prove  that,  we  will  have  enabled  a 
whole  series  of  plants  to  comply  with 
the  clean  water  standards  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  an  entirely  new  and  inno- 
vative technology. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
{Mr.  Gorton];  and  I  do  so  not  entirely 
happily,  because  it  puts  me  in  opposi- 
tion to  another  good  friend,  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska,  who  has  just 
spoken. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  presented 
by  this  amendment  have  a  long  histo- 
ry. The  appropriations  bill  would  give 


$7  million  to  a  pulpmill  that  still  is  re- 
sisting, by  every  available  means,  pol- 
lution control  requirements  it  was  sup- 
posed to  meet  by  1977.  This  mill, 
which  is  owned  by  a  long  list  of  Japa- 
nese investors,  has  continued  to  oper 
ate  with  a  large  fraction  of  its  wastes 
being  dumped  untreated.  Other  mills 
of  the  same  type  owned  by  American 
companies  have  been  forced  to  install 
the  required  technology.  They  cannot 
compete  fairly  with  the  Japanese  mill, 
which  presently  enjoys  a  $30-  to  $40- 
perton-prsv-e  advantage. 

The  mill  has  raised  a  myriad  of  tech- 
nical arguments  trying  to  show  that  it 
somehow  is  different  from  the  other 
mills  and  therefore  deserves  special 
treatment.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  studied  these  claims  for  4 
years  and  determined,  on  the  basis  of 
an  enormous  record,  that  this  mill  is 
not  different. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  two 
pulpmills  in  Alaska  that  have  resisted 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  A  year  ago,  it 
was  being  claimed  that  both  mills 
would  close  without  immediate  relief 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  But  statutory  relief 
was  not  forthcoming.  The  other  mill 
immediately  entered  into  consent 
order  and  now  is  on  a  compliance 
schedule.  The  .second  mill  continues  to 
make  administrative  appeals.  Now  this 
body  is  being  asked  to  reward  this  mill 
with  a  special  appropriation  to  pay  for 
the  pollution  control  it  has  successful- 
ly avoided  for  a  decade. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clean  Water  Act 
authorizes  grants  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  innovative  technology  with  in- 
dustrywide applications.  I  support 
that  provision  of  law.  so  long  as  it  is 
not  abused.  But  there  should  be  a  sig- 
nificant national  benefit  from  such  a 
grant.  That  is  not  the  case  here.  There 
are  only  a  very  few  pulpmills  of  this 
type  in  the  country,  and  they  already 
have  installed  their  pollution  control 
technology.  The  benefit  to  the  Sitka 
mill  is  clear  enough,  but  where  is  the 
national  benefit?  There  is  none. 

Mr.  President,  this  appropriation 
would  set  a  bad  precedent.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  has  constitutent 
companies  that  would  like  to  gel  just 
such  a  Federal  grant  as  this.  If  we 
grant  a  special  appropriation  for  this 
one  mill,  then  I  could  not  blame  them 
for  demanding  similar  treatment.  That 
IS  a  road  that  the  Congress  should 
avoid  taking,  in  the  view  of  this  Sena- 
tor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  able  colleague  from  Washington. 
Senator  Gorton. 

I  can  certainly  appreciate  the  con 
cern    of    my    colleague    from    Alaska 
about  the  number  of  jobs  which  may 
be  lost  if  the  mill   in  Sitka  is  closed. 


The  closing  of  pulpmills  and  paper- 
mills  and  the  loss  of  constituent  jobs 
in  something  that,  unfortunately,  I  am 
much  too  familiar  with  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  but  I 
cannot  accept  them.  I  3im  not  willing 
to  accept  the  perpetuation  of  competi- 
tive disadvantage  that  already  exists 
between  the  Alaska/Sitka  mill  and 
other  mills,  whether  in  the  State  of 
Washington  or  throughout  the  coun- 
try, that  have  spent  their  own.  not 
Federal,  money  to  install  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 

There  are  mills  In  my  own  State 
of  Washington  that  already  compete 
at  a  $20-45-per-ton-cost  disadvantage 
simply  because  the  Sitka  mill  has  not 
yet  spent  the  money  to  come  into  com- 
pliance with  congressionally  mandated 
EPA  waste  treatment  regulations. 

The  mill  in  question  has  been  able  to 
avoid  the  necessary  expenditures  be- 
cause they  applied  for  a  "unique  cir- 
cumstances" variance  from  Clean 
Water  Act  requirements.  EPA  con- 
ducted a  thorough.  Intensive  analysis 
of  their  application— an  analysis  that 
took  more  than  4  years  to  complete. 
Last  fall,  EPA  denied  the  variance  ap- 
plication, stating  that  the  circum- 
stances were  not  unique  and  that  ex- 
isting technology— Incineration— could 
be  used. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  suggested 
that  that  would  create  air  pollution  re- 
quirements. Those  are  fully  taken  into 
account  by  EPA:  and  EPA.  in  their 
denial  of  the  variance,  indicated  that 
incineration,  in  fact,  could  be  used. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  fund  a 
technology  demonstration  project  at 
this  mill.  The  language  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  would  provide  $7  million 
for  installation  of  a  treatment  system, 
if  the  system  is  determined  to  be  inno- 
vative technology  that  would  have  ap- 
plication elsewhere. 

I  fully  support  technology  demon- 
stration projects.  In  many  cases  such 
projects  involve  untried  or  innovative 
techniques  and  technology  and  the  re- 
sults are  extremely  useful.  Demonstra- 
tion projects  can  provide,  on  a  small 
scale,  valuable  information  about  how 
such  new  technology  can  be  applied  to 
problems  that  exist  on  a  larger  scale. 
Yet  no  such  benefits  would  result 
from  this  demonstration. 

The  anaerobic  wastewater  treatment 
system  they  intend  to  install  at  the 
Sitka  mill  is  not  untested.  At  least 
four  mills  in  Europe  are  currently 
using  this  technology,  including  one 
very  similar  sulfite  mill  in  Sweden, 
and  they  have  demonstrated  the 
system  is  effective.  Thus,  the  $7  mil- 
lion we  are  being  asked  to  spend  on 
this  project  is  not  for  a  demonstration 
or  test  but  rather  for  simple  installa- 
tion of  the  .system. 

Mr.  President,  In  former  incarnation 
of    many,    many    years    ago,    I    was 


trained  as  a  civil  engineer.  I  spent 
some  time  as  a  structural  engineer  and 
I  think  I  know  something  about  the 
techniques  and  the  elements  used,  at 
least  their  scientific  background. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  being  asked 
here  not  to  support  m  what  is  suggest- 
ed, a  real  demonstration  project,  but 
merely  partially  fund  a  way  to  handle 
the  pollution  problem  which  exists. 

As  Governor,  one  of  my  first  acts 
shortly  after  I  took  office  was  to  re- 
quire pulp  mills  on  Puget  Sound  to 
clean  up.  Many  objected  Many  object- 
ed on  the  same  basis  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  suggests  now.  that  deep- 
water  discharge  into  Puget  Sound  did 
not  require  additional  treatment.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  pulp  mills 
that  are  on  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  that  have  water  with  tidal  vari- 
ance perhaps  not  as  great  as  Alaska, 
but  approaching  that;  mills  with  water 
very,  very  deep  flowing  by  at  great  ve- 
locities. Those  mills  objected  just  as 
strenuously  16  years  ago  to  the  instal- 
lation of  effective  discharge  treat- 
ment. 

But  they  did  respond.  They  respond- 
ed with  their  own  funds.  They  did  it 
earlier  and  as  a  result  they  did  it 
cheaper. 

I  suggest  that  if  this  mill  had  done 
so  earlier  they  would  have  saved  them- 
selves money,  time,  and  an  opportuni- 
ty to  have  fully  complied. 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  I>resident,  will 
my  colleague  yield  right  there  or  does 
he  wish  to  finish  his  statement? 

Mr.  EVANS.  That  is  all  right.  I  will 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  simply  ask  my 
friend,  and  he  Is  my  good  friend,  about 
the  record  of  the  recommendations 
region  10.  For  7  years  they  recom- 
mended that  this  mill  not  be  forced  to 
comply,  that  it  either  be  granted  a 
variance  or  a  waiver.  For  7  full  years 
of  8  years  they  have  granted  a  waiver 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Until  1983  the  EPA  agreed  entirely 
with  the  concept  that  this  particular 
mill  need  not  comply.  They  did  not 
make  the  expenditures  In  the  seven- 
ties because  the  EPA  agreed  they  did 
not  have  to  make  them. 

Does  not  make  a  difference  In  terms 
of  the  Senator's  feelings  about  this 
mill  now  complying  after  being  told 
for  7  of  8  years  that  It  need  not 
comply? 

I  have  the  records  of  that  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  examine  them. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  do  not  agree  that  they 
were  saying  at  that  time  or  at  any 
time  that  the  mill  did  not  have  to 
comply.  They  were  spending  that  time 
reviewing  the  case  on  the  basis  of  re- 
peated objections  by  the  mill.  The  mill 
was  doing  everything  possible  to  delay 
and  to  put  off  any  response  to  EPA. 
The  EPA.  after  considerable  review  of 
their  own.  did  come  down  with  a  ten- 


tative and  then  later  a  final  decision 
requiring  the  mill  to  respond. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Not  until  1983,  I  say 
to  my  friend.  I  have  the  record  that  on 
three  different  occasions  regional  ad- 
ministrators recommended  to  the  na- 
tional level  that  this  mill  not  comply, 
and  on  three  occasions  it  was  sent 
back  to  the  region  for  some  sort  of  an 
amendment  to  make  sure  that  it  did 
not  have  any  adverse  precedential 
value.  The  final  decision  was  not  made 
until  there  was  a  change  in  the  EPA 
regional  administrator.  Prior  to  that. 
every  regional  administrator  who  dealt 
with  the  Issue  had  said  this  mill  need 
not  comply. 

The  Senator's  point  is  why  did  they 
not  put  In  the  facility  back  at  the  time 
when  It  was  cheap  to  Install?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  wlU  tell  the  Senator 
there  is  no  existing  technology  which 
can  be  economically  installed  In  order 
to  achieve  compliance. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Let  me  suggest  that  Is 
something  I  am  getting  to  and  will 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  perhaps 
there  are. 

Let  me  return  to  suggesting  that 
other  mills  Ln  other  places  have  re- 
sponded. They  have  responded  earlier. 
They  have  responded  effectively.  They 
have  not  always  responded  with  the 
good  grace  to  the  first  request.  But 
they  have  responded. 

The  old  question,  which  my  friend 
from  Alaska  has  brought  up  again,  is 
the  question  which  was  debated  many, 
many  years  ago:  The  question  of 
whether  effective  water  or  air  pollu- 
tion requirements  ought  to  be  based 
on  the  capacity  of  the  receiving  air  or 
the  receiving  water,  or  ought  to  be 
based  on  effluent  and  the  effective 
control  of  that  effluent. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Alaska 
that  this  question,  debated  many  years 
ago,  was  decided  many  years  ago  and 
decided  clearly  and  successively  at 
both  State  and  Federal  levels.  We  de- 
cided not  to  leave  the  opportunity  In 
any  circumstance,  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  Sitka  mill  Is  such  a 
circumstance,  to  use  up  all  of  the  re- 
ceiving waters  or  the  receiving  air  but 
rather  that  each  one  would  be  request- 
ed and  required  to  use  the  best  treat- 
ment possible  on  their  own  effluent  to 
retain  the  highest  quality  air  and 
water  in  the  area. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  really  necessary, 
Mr.  FYesldent,  to  read  extensively 
from  the  tentative  decision  or  the 
final  decision  of  the  EPA.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  they  went  through  an  exten- 
sive series  of  investigations.  When  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  suggests  that  it 
all  happened  because  there  was  a 
change  in  the  Administrator,  I  think 
that  Is  somewhat  unfair.  This  was 
done  based  on  the  analysis  made  by 
the  entire  staff  of  the  EPA.  Finally,  a 
tentative  decision  and  then  a  final  de- 
cision, after  aU  of  the  facts  were  in 
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and  all  of  the  objections  of  the  mill 
were  responded  to,  made  a  decision. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  colleague  and  I 
had  a  meeting  with  this  Administrator 
right  after  she  took  office,  and  the 
Senator  can  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  other  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
regional  office  had  three  times  recom- 
mended the  course  that  this  mill  fol- 
lowed for  7  out  of  the  last  8  years. 

It  was  not  until  that  adininistrator 
came  in  that  the  local  staff  was  re- 
versed. The  whole  continuum  was  re- 
versed and  she  decided  that  this  vari- 
ance would  not  be  granted. 

I  tell  the  Senator.  I  can  open  my 
files  to  him.  I  have  been  through  this 
every  week  for  the  last  8  years  because 
this  came  to  Washington. 

I  respectfully  have  to  tell  my  friend 
that  if  he  has  been  Informed  that  the 
staff  of  the  EPA  in  region  10  did  not 
agree  with  those  prior  recommenda- 
tions, I  can  tell  him  I  was  personally 
involved  in  meetings  with  them  when 
they  did  agree. 

The  reversal  did  not  occur  until  she 
came  to  office.  Had  she  not  come  to 
office  that  variance  would  have  been 
granted  as  it  should  have  been  after  8 
years.  In  reliance  upon  the  position  of 
the  EPA  that  it  would  not  be  required. 

Mr.  ETVANS.  That  is  where  I  suggest 
my  colleagues  from  Alaska  and  I  just 
simply  disagree.  I  am  confident  that 
not  only  the  administrator  but  those 
who  developed  the  material,  who 
drafted  and  produced  first  the  tenta- 
tive and  the  final  decision  all  partici- 
pated in  doing  so.  I  am  confident  that 
the  administrator  of  the  region  X  did 
not  go  off  In  a  closet  someplace  and 
write  this  tentative  decision  all  by  her- 
self, nor  that  she  wrote  the  final  deci- 
sion all  by  herself. 

I  think  some  elements  of  this  deci- 
sion are  worth  talking  about. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  there 
Is  not  land  sufficient  to  accommodate 
some  of  the  alternative  discharge  tech- 
niques. In  fact,  in  the  submittals  to 
the  agency,  reading  from  the  tentative 
suggestions: 

ALP  Identified  similar  technology  to  alle- 
viate its  land  availability  problems:  namely, 
if  required  to  meet  BPT,  ALP  vould  bum 
wastewater  solids  In  a  power  boiler.  This 
would  enable  ALP  to  produce  energy  while 
eliminating  Its  excess  sludges.  EPA  agrees 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  approach  to  ALP's 
solid  waste  disposal  problem.  Thus,  as  this 
potential  problem  was  anticipated  by  EPA 
and  alternative  technology  is  available  to 
allow  ALP  to  dispose  of  wastewater  sludges, 
EPA  does  not  believe  that  ALP's  inability  to 
landfill  sludges  is  fundamentally  different 
from  factors  considered  In  guidelines  devel- 
opment. 

They  go  on  to  discuss  in  detail  land 
development,  interestingly  enough,  in 
discussing  the  question  of  burning 
sludge— I  think  we  ought  to  put  it  In 
some  context: 


E3»A  determined  that,  to  meet  the  nation- 
al BPT  limitations.  ALP  would  bum  about 
7.5  tons  of  additional  biological  sludges  per 
day;  this  is  an  increase  of  about  three  per- 
cent over  the  amount  of  solid  waste  now 
burned  in  ALP's  existing  power  boilers.  Nei- 
ther ALP  nor  the  State  of  Alaska  DEC  has 
identified  or  quantified  any  adverse  impacts 
on  air  quality  that  would  result  from  burn- 
ing this  additional  wastewater  sludge. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  nei- 
ther the  problems  raised  by  my  col- 
leagues of  insufficient  landfill  or  of  air 
pollution  problems  were  missed  or  not 
discussed  or  not  analyzed  by  EPA. 
They  were  fully  recognized,  responded 
to.  and  approved  in  both  the  tentative 
and  final  decision. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  not 
a  question,  really,  of  one  pulp  mill 
versus  another.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
anything  other  than  one  fundamental 
concept  and  that  is  that  many  years 
ago  in  this  Nation  we  embarked  on  a 
direction  that  says,  in  essence,  we  do 
the  maximiun  we  can  to  keep  the 
water  and  the  air  of  our  Nation  clean. 

Now.  of  course,  other  nations  may 
not  have  done  as  much.  Even  our 
neighbor.  Canada,  which  lies  between 
us,  may  not  have  done  as  much.  And, 
of  course,  we  can  do  nothing  about 
their  laws. 

But  we  can  do  something  about  ours. 
And  ours  reflect  the  concept— the 
answer  to  that  question  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  mentioned,  which  was  de- 
cided so  many  years  ago— that  it  was 
not  the  capacity  of  the  receiving  air  or 
the  receiving  water  which  counted,  but 
it  was  effective  control  of  the  effluent 
being  discharged  into  any  receiving  air 
or  receiving  water.  The  EPA  has  made 
a  recommendation.  There  are  effective 
alternatives. 

I  suggest  that,  finally,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  real  rationale  of  the  in- 
novation contained  here.  As  I  have 
said,  this  is  a  process  which  has  been 
used.  Anaerobic  treatment  is  hardly 
new  as  a  fundamental  concept.  It  has 
been  used  for  the  better  part  of  two 
centuries  in  many  other  aspects,  and  it 
is  now  being  used  in  pulp  mills  else- 
where. 

But,  If  the  idea  here  is  an  Innovation 
which  can  be  used  elsewhere,  what 
real  good  is  it  if  other  mills  already 
have  compiled  or  are  In  the  process  of 
complying  with  the  Clean  Water  Act 
requirements?  Who  Is  there  to  supply 
this  innovation  to  if  mills  have  already 
complied  or  are  in  the  process  of  com- 
plying. Including,  incidentally,  the 
rather  similar  mill  at  Ketchikan? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  This 
amendment  would  eliminate  a  special 
grant  to  an  Alaskan  pulp  mill  so  that 
it  could  come  into  compliance  with  the 
1977  Clean  Water  Act  standards. 

Mr.  President,  this  Issue  is  not  a  new 
one.  AS  chairman  of  the  Envirorunen- 
tal  Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  En- 
virorunent  and  Public  Works  Commit- 


tee. I  have  watched  this  mill  try  for 
many  years  to  find  a  way  out  of  com- 
plying with  these  standards.  In  addi- 
tion to  asking  Congress  for  all  kinds  of 
studies  and  special  treatment,  this  mill 
applied  to  EPA  for  a  variance.  At  this 
time  last  year.  EPA  issued  a  final  deci- 
sion to  deny  this  mill  a  variance. 

EPA  took  over  4  yean  of  studying 
and  analyzing  this  Issue.  They  looked 
at  every  possible  aspect  of  this  mill  to 
determine  if  it  was  a  special  case.  They 
looked  at  land  availability,  energy 
costs,  equipment  costs,  and  on  and  on. 
In  the  final  analysis  EPA  concluded 
that  this  mill  was  no  different  from 
any  other  mill  in  the  industry.  In  fact, 
this  same  mill  even  asked  EPA  to  es- 
tablish a  special  Industry  subcategory 
of  standards  for  it  because  of  its  so- 
called  specialness.  And  EPA  denied 
that  request,  also. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware. 
Congress  established  the  national 
water  pollution  standards  back  In 
1972.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we 
discussed  the  theory  behind  those 
standards.  Allow  me  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  back  In  the  old  days  dif- 
ferent States  would  entice  Industries 
to  locate  within  their  borders  by  offer- 
ing lower  pollution  control  standards. 
This  is  a  great  technique.  "You  do  not 
have  to  be  so  stringent  as  in  your 
State.  In  our  State,  come  here  3md 
build  your  plant." 

Now.  in  addition  to  causing  terrible 
pollution  problems,  this  also  caused 
great  competitive  advantages  of  one 
company  over  another.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  national  standards  was 
to  eliminate  those  aspects  of  competi- 
tive advantage  that  were  based  on  dif- 
ferences in  pollution  control  require- 
ments. We  now  have  Federal  industry- 
wide standards  that  all  comptmles 
must  meet. 

The  only  way  out  Is  to  get  an  EPA 
variance,  which  this  Alaskan  mill  ap- 
plied for  and  was  denied.  If  we  provide 
a  special  grant  to  this  Alaskan  mill,  we 
would  be  perpetuating  the  very  Inequi- 
ty that  we  hoped  to  eliminate  by  cre- 
atlng^the  national  pollution  standards. 

By  virtue  of  its  noncompliance,  this 
mill  has  had  a  competitive  advantage 
ever  since  1977.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  weep  great  tears  over  this 
mill.  They  have  not  been  in  compli- 
ance since  1977. 

If  we  ask  our  Federal  taxpayers  to 
spend  $7  million  of  their  money  to 
bring  this  mill  Into  complljuice.  we  are 
adding  insult  to  injury. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  not  a 
single  cent  of  Alaskan  money,  the 
State  of  Alaska  money,  is  being  re- 
quested to  help  this  mill  meet  these 
requirements  that  are  so  severe  that 
they  now  want  Federal  money  for.  In 
other  words,  it  is  of  great  State  impor- 
tance to  Alaska,  but  not  of  such  im- 
portance they  are  willing  to  spend  a 


nickel  of  their  money  on,  that  is  State 
money. 

I  could  be  corrected,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding the  State  of  Alaska  just 
sent  out  something  like  $400  to  every 
citizen  in  Alaska  from  its  oil  trust 
fund,  amounting  to  well  over  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  this  mill  up  and  save 
these  Jobs. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
that  we  all  have  plants  in  our  States 
we  would  like  to  help  out.  What  pre- 
vents us  from  helping  is  the  basic  un- 
fairness of  the  request.  Every  pulp 
mill  in  the  country  has  complied  or  is 
in  the  process  of  comolying  with  the 
standards.  Every  other  plant  in  the 
country  has  to  comply  with  national 
standards.  This  company  wants  a  sepa- 
rate deal.  They  WEUit  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  their  coming  into  com- 
pliance. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  indeed  disturbing  to  participate  in 
this  debate  and  recognize  that  what 
we  have  at  stake  here  is  the  demise  of 
one  corporation  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
other. I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
10  hear  the  statement  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  that 
we  have  here  a  situation  where  ITT 
Rayonier  has  made  it  very  clear  they 
would  like  to  see  the  Alaska  Pulp 
Corp.  no  longer  in  the  marketplace. 

This  Is  not  something  that  has  come 
up  recently  as  a  consequence  of  the 
debate  before  us  on  the  $7  million  im- 
proved technology  grant  proposal  for 
the  APC  facility,  but  indeed  goes  back 
to  a  former  period  of  time  when  ITT 
Rayonier  was  marketing  pulp  from  a 
mill  in  Canada.  I  will  acknowledge 
that  that  arrangement  is  no  longer  in 
effect  but  the  facts  remain  that  it  was 
a  worthwhile  relationship,  and  the 
mill  in  Canada  did  not  have  to  live  by 
the  environmental  standards  that  the 
American  pulp  mills  are  required  to 
live  by. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  another 
point  that  has  been  brought  up  first 
by  my  colleague  from  Washington. 
Senator  Gorton,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  Senator  SxArroRD,  and  I 
think  touched  on  later  by  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island.  Senator 
Chafee,  was  that  the  Alaska  Pulp 
Corp.  has  not  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  be  in  compliance. 

I  think  what  needs  to  be  stressed. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  reality  that 
Alaska  Pulp  Corp.  has  spent  nearly 
$66  million  to  comply  with  EPA  water 
quality  standards.  This  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Yet,  my  two  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  previously  would  have 
you  believe  that  they  have  not  spent 
anything.  What  we  have  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  APC  mill  at  Sitka,  in  ex- 
penditure of  this  $66  million  has  met 


about  90  percent  of  the  compliance 
standard.  What  we  are  suggesting  now 
is  that  in  order  to  meet  the  balance  re- 
maining, approximately  10  percent, 
why  the  Senate  is  not  dispo.sed  to  sup- 
port a  $7  million  technical  grant  that 
could  go  a  long  way  into  bringing  the 
mill  into  compliance. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  concerning  the  improved 
technology  grant.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lee 
Thomas,  Administrator,  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  dated  October 
15.  1985.  by  AC  Biotechnics,  Inc., 
Woodbury.  NY,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  quote  is  'anaerobic  technology 
development  Is  at  a  crossroads  of  sorts. 
It  has  been  used  to  treat  chemically 
simple  w£iste  streams  both  here  in 
North  America  and  in  Europe  but  up 
to  now  it  has  not  "—and  I  emphasize, 
Mr.  President,  it  has  not— "been  used 
to  treat  chemically  complex  waste." 

So  the  suggestion  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  that  this  is 
technology  that  has  been  around  for  a 
while  Is  true,  but  while  it  is  not  new 
this  proposal  to  use  improved  technol- 
ogy is  certainly  within  the  innovative 
and  improved  grant  concept  embodied 
in  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  notewor- 
thy to  recognize  that  the  EPA  Region- 
al Administrator  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Emesta  Barnes,  in  a  tele- 
gram—which I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  for  the  Record— was 
also  responsible  for  denying  the  APC 
waiver,  is  supportive  of  this  grant.  I 
refer  to  the  telegram  which  I  will 
read.  It  is  very  brief. 

1  would  like  to  reply  to  your  July  26.  1985 
telegram. 

This  Is  a  telegram  to  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  SUte  of 
Alaska. 

The  anaerobic  waste  treatmeiit  process 
being  evaluated  by  Alaska  Pulp  Corporation 
is  new  and  improved  technology  when  ap- 
plied to  the  pulp  Industry.  We  are  optimistic 
„hat  it  can  increase  waste  treatment  effi- 
ciencies and  at  the  same  time  reduce  treat- 
ment costs.  The  data  generated  by  such  a 
process  in  Alaska  would  have  nationwide  ap- 
plication to  similar  facilities.  If  the  anaero- 
bic system  was  Installed,  it  would  aid  the 
permitting  process  at  APC. 

I  submit  to  you  and  my  colleagues 
that  have  spoken  against  the  amend- 
ment that  here  we  have  the  adminis- 
trator who  Is  directly  responsible  for 
the  oversight  process,  is  in  support  of 
this  $7  million  technology  grant.  I  also 
have  a  letter  from  EPA  Administrator 
Lee  Thomas,  directed  lo  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator,  dated  September 

19. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  and  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


AC  BlOTECHWICS,  Inc.. 
Industrial  Biotechkolocy, 
Woodbury.  NY..  October  IS.  1985. 
Via  Federal  Express  Zap  Mail 
Hon.  Lee  M.  Thohas. 
Administrator,     Environmental    Protection 

Agency,  Washington,  DC. 
Re  Anaerobic  Wastewater  Treatment  Dem- 
onstrations    Alaslca     Pulp     Corporation, 
Sitka  Alaska 

Dear  Mr.  THomas:  This  letter  is  written 
with  regard  to  the  contemplated  demonstra- 
tion of  anaerobic  wastewater  treatment 
technology  at  the  Alaska  Pulp  Corpora- 
tion's mill  in  Sitka.  Alaska 

Our  company.  AC  Biotechnics.  Inc..  is  an 
engineering  company  principally  engaged  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  industrial 
wastewater  treatment  facilities.  Our  involve- 
ment in  this  field  has  included  conventional 
aerobic  approaches,  the  above-mentioned 
anaerobic  technology  and  combinations  of 
both.  0\'er  the  past  few  years,  we  have  come 
to  concentrate,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  an- 
aerobic area,  primarily  due  to  the  markedly 
improved  cost  effectiveness  of  such  systems 
as  compared  against  conventional  technolo- 
gy- 

Historically,  pollution  control  has  been 
viewed  as  a  necessary  expense  (capiul  and 
operating)  and  not  as  an  Investment  that 
would  yield  a  return.  In  the  wastewater 
treatment  area,  conventional  aerobic  tech- 
nologies have  been  wide'y  applied  and  gen- 
erally been  very  successful  at  achieving  the 
environmental  goals  set  forth.  Conventional 
anaerobic  technology,  however,  is  fairly  ex- 
pensive to  install,  requires  large  amounts  of 
energy  for  op'.fration  (primarily  for  aer- 
ation) and  generates  large  amounts  of  waste 
sludge,  which  in  and  of  itself,  represents  a 
separate  and  sometimes  difficult  solid  waste 
environmental  disposal  problem. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  anaerobic  tech- 
nology can  yield  a  significant  return  on  cap- 
ital employed.  With  this  technology,  the  or- 
ganic material  in  the  wastewater  is  convert- 
ed to  a  recoverable  biogas  (principally  meth- 
ane and  carbon  dioxide).  When  this  biogas 
Is  recovered  and  burned,  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  wastewater  treatment  is  radically 
improved.  In  addition  to  the  biogas  recov- 
ered, total  system  energy  requirements  can 
be  reduced  by  an  order  of  magnitude  as  can 
the  amount  of  waste  sludge  material  pro- 
duced. The  reduction  in  waste  sludge  pro- 
duced should  be  underscored  because  dis- 
posal costs  and  other  potentially  harmful 
environmental  effects  associated  with  solid 
waste  disposal  (air  poUution  if  sludge  ts 
burned  and  leaching  If  it  U  buried)  are 
greatly  diminished. 

If  the  benefits  of  anaerobic  technology 
are  so  striking  when  compared  against  con- 
ventional technology,  the  logical  question  is 
why  has  the  technology  not  taken  hold  in 
the  United  States  This  is  a  valid  question 
and  has  a  several  part  answer. 

1.  Conventional  anaerobic  technology  has 
been  In  tise  for  many  decades  for  the  treat- 
ment of  liquid  waste  streams.  The  use  of  an- 
aerobic technology  has  been  limited  to  food 
type  waste  and  other  chemically  simple 
waste  streams  It  has  not  been  used  to  treat 
chemically  complex  wastes  like  the  pulp 
mill  bleach  plant  componenU  Alaska  Pulp 
plans  to  treat  from  iu  waste  stream. 

2.  Over  the  years,  the  consulting  engineer- 
ing community  has  assumed  an  extremely 
conservative  posture  with  regard  to  design. 
This  orientation  has  its  roofs  In  the  munici- 
pal wastewater  treatment  industry,  where 
an  engineering  company,  representing  a  city 
or  town,  would  design  a  wastewater  treat- 
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ment  systerr.  with  an  overabundance  of 
safety  factors  and  redundancy.  Imowlng  full 
well  that  the  bulk  of  the  capital  cost  would 
be  paid  for  oy  the  Federal  Government  via 
the  construction  grants  program.  When  the 
major  movement  in  industrial  wcstewater 
treatment  began  in  the  1970's,  these  same 
engineers  performed  the  bulk  of  the  clesign 
work  with  the  same  conservative  orienta- 
tion. Industry  scrutiny  eliminated  much  of 
the  unnecessary  redundancy  In  design,  but 
no  incentive  existed  to  test  out  innovative 
design  concepts. 

3.  Sludge  disposal  was  not  considered  a 
major  problem  at  the  time  the  municipal 
and  Industrial  waste  water  treatment  plants 
were  t)elng  designed  and  constructed.  There 
was  no  Incentive  to  focus  on  technologies 
which  reduced  sludge  production,  like  an- 
aerobic technology. 

4.  Energy  costs  have  also  proved  to  be  an 
important  factor.  Costs  for  fuel  and  electric- 
ity were  relatively  low  for  many  years.  In 
the  mid  1970's,  cost  for  fuel  and  electric 
power  rose  significantly. 

5.  The  next  generation  of  waste  treatment 
systems  are  now  being  designed  with  the 
energy  and  environmental  realities  of  the 
1980's  influencing  those  designs.  So  far. 
there  has  been  no  demonstration  In  Europe. 
Japan  or  North  America  of  a  full  scale  an- 
aerobic system  which  treats  the  chemically 
complex  wastes  produced  by  industrial  and 
municipal  systems.  It  is  Important  that  this 
technology  be  demonstrated  now  so  that  it 
can  be  Included  In  designs  for  the  new  sys- 
tems. 

Presently,  euiaeroblc  technology  has  re- 
ceived limited  acceptance  In  U.S.  Industry. 
In  most  cases,  as  In  Europe,  the  applications 
have  been  relatively  small  and  have  primari- 
ly treated  chemically  simple  waste  streams. 
In  Europe,  where  anaerobic  systems  have 
been  used  for  treating  waste  from  three 
pulp  mills,  it  has  been  used  mainly  to  treat 
a  chemically  simple  component,  not  an 
entire  waste  stream. 

Although  our  company  obviously  has 
something  to  gain  from  any  government  as- 
sistance that  wouH  facilitate  demonstration 
of  the  technology,  many  valid  reasons  exist 
that  justify  involvement  by  our  Federal 
Government  to  assist  with  technology  devel- 
opment. 

The  specific  case  of  Alaska  Pulp  Corpora- 
tion deserves  some  comment.  First.  Alaska 
Pulp  is  In  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry.  This 
industry  is  large,  energy-intensive  and  un- 
doubtedly represents  an  Industry  that  could 
benefit  from  anaerobic  technology.  This  in- 
dustry can  be  characterized  as  conservative 
from  a  technology  standpoint  and  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  on  environ- 
mental-related research  activities.  In  the  en- 
vironmental area,  they  also  communicate 
rather  freely  in  seeking  solutions  to 
common  problems.  This  Is  an  Important 
factor  in  selecting  a  suitable  demonstration 
location. 

Alaska  Pulp  Corporation's  mill,  at  Sitka,  is 
large  and  certain  testwork  will  he  required 
to  gather  the  necessary  process  design  data 
before  a  full  scale  design  can  ite  established. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  specific  compo- 
nents of  the  wastewater  at  Sitka  and  consid- 
er It  to  be  an  ideal  candidate  for  anaerobic 
treatment  from  a  process  standpoint.  Once 
the  necessary  design  data  are  gathered  (this 
could  take  as  long  as  one  year),  we  are  confi- 
dent that  a  reliable  full  scale  system  design 
can  be  established. 

Regarding  system  design  and  perform- 
ance, a  comment  is  needed  regarding  the 
risk  to  the  Federal  Government  and  Alaska 


Pulp.  Under  the  municipal  construction 
grants  program,  billions  of  Federal  dollars 
were  awarded  for  the  construction  of  plants 
designed  by  consulting  engineering  firms. 
These  engineers  were  not  held  directly  ac- 
countable for  the  performance  of  systems 
that  were  constructed.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  engineering  firms  like  AC  Biotechnlcs. 
that  operate  exclusively  In  the  Industrial 
market.  Speaking  strictly  for  our  company, 
when  given  the  proper  data  base  from 
which  to  establish  a  process  and  system 
design,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  guarantee 
the  performance  of  the  system  constructed. 

Anaerobic  technology  development  is  at  a 
crossroads,  of  sorts.  It  has  been  used  to 
treat  chemically  simple  waste  streanvs.  both 
here  in  North  America  and  In  Europe.  Up  to 
now.  It  has  not  been  used  to  treat  chemical- 
ly complex  wastes.  We  are  now  at  the  point 
in  the  research  and  development  of  anaero- 
bic systems  that  a  full  scale  demonstration 
facility  needs  to  be  built  and  operated.  Until 
this  is  done,  industries  and  municipalities 
which  must  treat  chemically  complex 
wastes,  which  have  sludge  disposal  problems 
and  are  faced  with  ever  Increasing  operating 
costs  associated  with  conventional  aerobic 
systems,  will  be  unwilling  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  this  still  unproven  technology. 

Once  a  full  scale  anaerobic  system  which 
treats  chemically  complex  wastes  has  been 
demonstrated,  we  expect  many  Industries 
and  municipal  waste  treatment  systems  to 
add  anaerobic  systems  to  their  conventional 
aerobic  systems  and  to  make  It  a  part  of  new 
systems  still  under  development. 

This  Is  an  Important  next  step.  I  would  be 
happy   to  provide  any  additional   Informa- 
tion that  may  be  required. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WlLXIAM  A.  BONKOSKI. 

President 

U.S.  ENviRomcEirrAL 
Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  DC.  September  19,  1985. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  DC. 
Deab  Ted:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
September  18.  1985.  regarding  the  $7  million 
grant  for  a  demonstration  project  In  Alaska 
under  Section   105(c)  of  the  Clean  Water 
\ct. 
You  asked  three  questions: 

1.  Would  the  demonstration  project  meet 
the  improved  technology  requirements  of 
Section  105(c)? 

While  we  do  not  consider  anaerobic  treat- 
ment technology  to  be  new.  tee  would  con- 
sider such  a  system  to  be  an  improvement 
for  this  mill  If.  as  Alaska  Pulp  Corporation 
asserts,  this  system  (1)  is  demonstrated  In 
combination  with  the  mills  existing  activat- 
ed sludge  treatment  system  to  be  more  cost 
effective  In  removing  biochemical  oxygen 
demand  (BOD)  from  the  mills  effluent 
than  If  a  conventional  aerobic  treatment 
system  were  used.  (2)  recovers  energy  in  the 
form  of  methane  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  or 
a  significant  portion  of  the  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  anaerobic  system. 
(3)  reduces  the  total  land  area  required  for 
technology  to  comply  with  the  nationally 
applicable  BOD  limitations  reduced  from 
that  required  for  conventional  aerobi'"  treat- 
ment, and/or  (4)  reduces  the  total 
wastewater  solids  generated  by  the  com- 
bined anaerobic  and  existing  activated 
sludge  system  below  that  generated  In  a 
completely  aerobic  system. 

2.  Would  the  results  of  such  a  project 
have  nationwide  application  to  similar  fa- 
cilities? 


Yes,  anaerobic  treatment  could  have  in- 
dustry-wide  application.  This  might  Include 
( 1)  the  limited  numt>er  of  situations  similar 
to  this  mill  where  there  Is  limited  land  avail- 
ability for  treatment  system  construction 
and  solid  waste  disposal  and  (2)  cases  where 
permit  conditions,  based  either  on  the  na- 
tional guidelines  or  on  water-quality  consid- 
erations, are  not  being  met  and  existing  aer- 
obic systems  must  be  augmented.  Other 
mills  are  exploring  this  option;  for  example, 
at  least  one  U.S.  mill  has  already  employed 
anaerobic  treatment  without  energy  recov- 
ery to  supplement  an  existing  aerobic 
lagoon  system  to  meet  State  water  quality 
criteria. 

3.  Would  this  aid  in  permitting  the  facili- 
ty? The  demonstration  project  would  aid  In 
permitting  If  the  mill  ( 1 )  agreed  to  meet  the 
tiest  practicable  control  technology  require- 
ment (BPT)  for  blCKhemlcal  oxygen  demand 
promulgated  In  1976.  40  CFR  Part  430  112 
and  (2)  withdrew  Its  request  for  a  funda- 
mentally different  factors  variance  and  for 
resubcategorlzation  of  40  CFR  Part  430  to 
establish  a  separate  subcategory  for  Alaska 
pulp  mills.  If  the  mill  did  not  withdraw  Its 
vsirlance  and  subcategorlzatlon  requests, 
funding  of  the  demonstration  project  would 
leave  unresolved  when.  If  ever,  a  permit  con- 
Ulnlng  the  national  BPT  effluent  llmlU- 
tlons  would  be  uncontested. 

I  hope  that  this  provides  the  information 
that  you  seek.  I  should  point  out.  however, 
that  funding  for  this  project  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  priorities  contained  In  the 
President's  Budget. 
Sincerely, 

Lei  M.  Thomas. 

rrELAjRAifl 
Prom:  Erwbsta  B  Barjtes.  Regional  Admin- 
istrator, region  10. 
To:  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  260  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
I  would  like  to  reply  to  your  July  26.  1988. 
telegram.  The  anaerobic  waste  treatment 
process  being  evaluated  by  Alaska  Pulp  Cor- 
poration Is  new  and  Improved  technology 
when  applied  to  the  pulp  industry.  We  are 
optimistic  It  can  Increase  waste  treatment 
efficiencies  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
treatment  costs.  The  data  generated  by  such 
a  process  In  Alaska  would  have  nationwide 
application  to  similar  facilities.  If  the  anaer- 
obic system  was  installed.  It  would  aid  the 
permitting  process  at  APC. 

Let  me  know  If  further  Information  Is  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  To  the  question 
could  the  results  of  such  a  project 
have  nationwide  application  to  similar 
facilites.  I  read  the  answer  from  Mr. 
Thomas:  "Yes.  suiaerobic  treatment 
would  have  Industrywide  application." 

So  I  think  the  support  of  the  im- 
proved technology  grant,  of  not  only 
the  Administrator  of  EPA.  Mr. 
Thomas,  but  the  region  10  administra- 
tor, certainly  speaks  for  itself. 

It  disturbs  me.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
flect on  just  what  we  are  undertaking 
here.  It  reminds  me  of  a  bit  of  a  canni- 
balistic process.  What  we  have  here  is 
a  wood  production  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  is  going  through  a 
difficult  time.  And  obviously  the  idea 
of  lessening  competition  within  the  in- 
dustry benefits  the  survivor. 


Mr.  President,  at  stake  here,  as  my 
colleague  so  eloquently  stated,  is  the 
survival  of  an  industry,  the  survival  of 
a  community,   and   it   is  a  very   real 
issue.  The  likelihood  of  the  mill  shut- 
ting down  in  Sitka  would  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  throughout  southeastern 
Alaska,   not  just   on  the  community, 
but  the  logging  industry  as  a  whole, 
and  those  who  live  off  it.  I  might  add 
that  the  timber  industry  is  the  fourth 
largest    industry    in    our    State.    Mr. 
President.  We  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
pulpmills.  We  have  two  pulpmills  in 
our  State.  Both  have  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  as  well  as  other  pulpmills  on 
the  west  coast.  But  there  are  some  sig- 
nificant   differences    that    have    not 
been  pointed  out  in  the  debate  so  far. 
The  pulpmills  down  in  the  State  of 
Washington,    and    the    pulpmills    in 
other  States  in  this  country,  do  not 
have    to    generate    their    own    power. 
They  have  the  availability  of  power 
generation  from  existing  power  grids. 
That  is  not  the  case  in  the  Sitka  mill. 
They    have    to    generate    their    own 
power  at  considerable  cost.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  debate 
concerning  the  ability  to  go  ahead  and 
bum  the  sludge.  We  have  documenta- 
tion from  the  State  of  Alaska.  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Conservation, 
that  indeed  to  initiate  the  burning  of 
any    sludge    would    have    an    adverse 
impact  on   Clean   Air  Act  standards. 
The  ability  to  store  sludge  in  that  par- 
ticular  environment,   because   of   the 
severe  sliding  that  comes  from  the  to- 
pography of  the  land,  eliminates  that 
as  a  possibility. 

So.  Mr.  President,  basically  we  are 
left  with  the  reality  of  how  you  get 
there  from  here. 

As  we  reflect  on  how  to  resolve  this 
issue.  I,  for  one.  would  rather  spend 
my  energies  trying  to  assist  the  entire 
timber  products  industry  in  its  recov- 
ery efforts  rather  than  to  kill  one  par- 
ticular firm  so  that  others  can  benefit. 
I  find  it  peculiar.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
reflect  on  just  what  kind  of  competi- 
tive situation  we  are  In  because  the 
major  mills  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton operated  by  ITT  operate  under  an 
acetate  permit.  Both  are  under  the 
general  dissolving  pulp  category  of  sul- 
fite pulp,  but  the  acetate  process  is  a 
specific  process  which  produces  an  en 
tirely  different  type  of  pulp  than  the 
pulp  produced  by  the  Alaska  mil's 
which  is  viscose  pulp. 

My  colleague  has  indicated  that  the 
major  competitive  markets  for  the  vis- 
cose pulp  come  from  pulpmills  in 
South  Africa.  Perhaps  we  should  sug- 
gest that  our  colleagues  reflect  on  the 
merits  of  limiting  pulp  from  South 
Africa  coming  into  this  country.  Cer- 
tainly, that  pulp  does  not  have  to  be 
produced  under  the  stringent  and 
worthwhile  environmental  laws  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  point  is.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  have  here  is  a  mill  that  has  com- 


plied, they  have  expended  funding, 
and  they  are  quite  correct  and  quite 
right  in  requesting  from  EPA  a  state- 
ment on  the  appropriateness  of  pursu- 
ing improved  technology. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  argue 
the  merits  of  this.  Mr.  President,  if 
indeed  the  Administrator  of  EPA  and 
the  region  10  administrator  had  not 
specifically  recommended  it.  But  the 
fact  is,  Mr.  President,  they  have  rec- 
ommended it. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  other  specific 
areas  that  I  think  should  be  addressed 
for  the  record.  I  find  it  extraordinary 
that  in  an  issue  such  as  this,  there  are 
responses  from  some  of  the  media, 
that  are  generated  with  no  effort  to 
contact  or  Interview  either  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  State  of  Alaska  with 
regard  to  their  accuracy. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  pub- 
licly. Mr.  President,  that  the  Sitka  mill 
discharges  16  million  gallons  a  day  of 
partially  treated  waste  into  Alaska 
waters. 

That  is  incorrect.  Mr.  President.  All 
waste  discharged  from  the  mill  has 
previously  received  primary  and/or 
secondary  treatment.  Before  pollution 
control  was  installed  in  early  1970.  the 
mill  was  discharging  270  pounds  of 
BOD  per  ton  of  bulk.  But  that  has 
been  reduced  to  75  pounds  of  BOD  at 
the  cost  of  $66  million. 

I  take  issue  with  my  colleagues  who 
generalize  and  say  the  mill  has  not 
made  any  effort  to  meet  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  water  standards. 
EPA  new  standards  would  require  an 
additional  reduction  of  20  rounds  of 
BOD  which  will  cost  the  mill  an  addi- 
tional $35  million.  That  is  the  point; 
that  is  the  fact. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  certified— 
and  this  is  what  is  so  incredible  to  me, 
incredible  to  me  that  we  cannot  pene- 
trate the  mentality  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Conmiittee— 
the  State  has  certified  that  this  addi- 
tional reduction  would  have  no  benefit 
whatsoever  to  the  water  quality  in  our 
State.  That  has  never  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  committee. 

There  has  been  an  allegation  that 
the  mill  has  refused  to  comply  with 
the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act  amendments  of  1977.  The 
mill  is  in  compliance  with  its  current 
permit.  The  mill  is  now  working  to 
comply  with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
They  have  reduced  the  discharge  from 
275  to  75  pounds  of  BOD.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated, to  reduce  it  further  the 
amount  I  stated,  would  cost  them  an 
additional  $35  million  without  Improv- 
ing water  quality. 

This  is  specifically  why  EPA  gave 
tentative  approval  for  a  variance  prior 
to  a  change  of  administrators  within 
EPA  Region  10.  These  are  facts.  They 
are  documented.  They  are  in  our  files. 
The  mill  is  contesting  the  require- 
ment for  the  additional  reduction  of 
20  pounds.  EPA  until   1983.  through 


actions  and  regulations,  has  always 
treated  the  mill  differently  because  of 
its  imiqueness,  and  its  uniqueness.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  it  is  the  only  mill  in 
the  coimtry  that  has  to  generate  its 
own  power,  it  is  the  only  mill  in  the 
coimtry  that  has  the  topography  so 
unique  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

There  is  a  further  allegation  that 
the  timber  is  further  subsidized 
through  the  Forest  Service  at  the  rate 
of  $171  per  1.000  board  feet  sold.  That 
is  thrown  up  to  both  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  as  an  issue  that  comes 
time  and  time  again. 

But.  Mr.  President,  as  a  means  of 
preserving  wilderness,  not  underwrit- 
ing the  timber  industry  but  preserving 
wilderness— certainly  the  environmen- 
tal interest,  ANILCA  provides  the 
Tongass  Forest  in  southeastern  Alaska 
where  the  mill  is  located  receives  $40 
million  annually  to  increase  timber 
production  on  lan(is  not  withdrawn  for 
wilderness.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
land  exchange,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  additional  timber  available  after 
the  wilderness  set-asides.  These  were 
areas  not  in  the  original  allotments. 
So  the  expense  is  not  to  timber  activi- 
ties in  Alaska  but  it  is  to  support  the 
wilderness  system.  It  is  for  wilderness. 
This  point  is  missed  so  often  by  those 
who  so  casually  look  at  the  situation 
in  Alaska. 

My  colleague  has  already  indicated 
the  allegation  that  Alaska  Senators 
were  responsible  for  killing  the  Clean 
Water  Act  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  know 
where  some  of  that  emanated  from, 
and  it  emanated  f'-om  the  staff  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  take  issue  with  that.  It  both- 
ers me  a  great  deal  how  some  of  the 
staffs,  professional  staffs  that  we  have 
on  the  various  committees,  can  dictate 
policy  that  is  indeed  a  responsibility  of 
the  Senators  themselves. 

That  is  absolutely  untrue  and  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  Is  aware  of  it. 

There  were  41  differences  In  the 
House  and  Senate  bill  last  year.  Alaska 
Senators  were  informed  that  many  of 
the  other  differences  would  be  needed 
to  be  resolved  even  before  getting  to 
the  pulp  mill  issue.  We  all  know  that 
that  is  a  fact.  We  did  not  kill  it.  It  died 
its  own  death. 

The  allegation  was  made  that  the 
demonstration  project  is  not  innova- 
tive, it  is  widely  used  in  other  Indus- 
tries and  by  European  pulpmills. 

I  have  already  commented  on  that. 
Mr.  President.  We  are  not  contending 
that  it  is  innovative  but  that  it  is  im- 
proved, and  by  the  testimony  submit- 
ted for  the  Record  by  Mr.  Lee 
Thomas,  of  EPA,  I  think  it  stands  on 
its  own  that  EPA  has  indicated  that 
the  technology  is  improved  and  has  a 
nationwide  applicability. 

I  would  state  for  the  Record.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  anaerobic  technol- 
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ogy  has  never  been  used  on  a  chemical 
complex  waste  system  such  as  the  by- 
product of  the  Sitka  mill.  This  would 
be  the  largest  anaerobic  facility  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  it  works,  Mr. 
President,  other  industrial  users  and 
municipalities  having  large  volumes  of 
chemical  complex  waste  streams,  such 
as  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants, 
could  utilize  the  technology. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  that 
other  U.S.  mills  are  operating  at  a  cost 
disadvantage  because  they  paid  for 
their  own  equipment.  That  has  been 
stated  in  the  debate  here  today. 

Alaska  Pulp  Corp.  [APCl.  has  al- 
ready outspent  ITT  on  pollution  con- 
trol equipment,  yet  the  allegation  has 
been  made  that  APC  has  not  been  ex- 
pending funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  has  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Alaska  Pulp  Corp.  has  already  out- 
spent  ITT  on  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. ITT  has  spent  an  average  of  $52 
million  on  three  of  its  mills;  APC  has 
spent  $66  million  and  will  have  to  pay 
at  least  another  $3  million  to  imple- 
ment the  technology,  bringing  the 
amount  spent  by  APC  far  above  ITT 
Rayonler. 

The  allegation  has  also  been  made 
that  the  taxpayers  should  not  pay  for 
a  Japanese-owned  company  to  cease 
pollution.  My  colleague.  Senator  Ste- 
vens, touched  on  the  background  and 
history  of  the  Sitka  mill.  It  was  the 
first  United  States  investment  by  Jap- 
anese encouraged  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration  after  reconstruction. 

But  the  benefits  are  not  to  Japajiese 
investors,  but  to  Americans— residents 
of  Alaska,  contributors  to  the  econo- 
my. The  grant  would  not  give  competi- 
tive advantage  to  APC.  APC  has  al- 
ready outspent  ITT  on  pollution  con- 
trol. Labor,  production,  and  transpor- 
tation costs  also  keep  APC's  cost  of 
production  above  any  other  mill. 

Everything  in  the  APC  mill  at  Siika 
is  shipped  in  by  barge  from  the  lower 
48,  all  the  chemicals,  everything  used 
In  the  mill.  The  only  product  native  to 
the  process  is  the  timber. 

No  other  mill  in  the  United  States  is 
really  a  direct  competitor  of  APC  with 
exception  of  the  mill  at  Ketchikan. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  that 
the  effort  to  obtain  funding  for  the 
pulpmlll  Is  Inconsistent  with  standards 
on  reducing  the  deficit,  trade  imbal- 
ance, and  pollution.  Reducing  the  defi- 
cit is  obviously  important.  Keeping  a 
basic  Industry  alive,  which  provides 
jobs  and  stimulates  economic  growth, 
Is  consistent  with  the  administration's 
supply-side  theory  of  reducing  deficits. 
In  addition,  the  technology  could  save 
other  industries  and  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments  millions  for 
water    pollution    control.    So    It    does 


have  an  application  uniformly,  Mr. 
President. 

I  advise  that  the  mill,  with  its 
aimual  sale  of  pulp  of  about  $120  mil- 
lion a  year,  is  a  significant  contributor 
to  a  positive  balance  of  payments  with 
our  neighbors  In  the  Far  East— Japan, 
Korea.  Talwsm.  So  it  does  make  a  sig- 
nificant overall  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  economy. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  find  a  bit 
amusing  Is  that  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Washington  who  are  ob- 
jecting to  the  technology  grant  are  at 
the  same  time  very  much  opposed  to 
the  concept  of  assisting  some  of  our 
domestic  industries,  as  evidenced  by 
the  debate  that  we  had  the  other  day 
on  the  textile  bill.  It  seems  Inconsist- 
ent, If  you  will,  that  they  are  perhaps 
motivated  by  the  significant  contribu- 
tion that  Japanese  trade  makes  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area,  particularly,  but 
here  is  an  inconsistency,  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  continuation  of  a  mill 
that  Is  owned  by  Japanese  but  has  no 
Japamese  workers  or  labor  force  associ- 
ated with  the  operation  of  that  mill. 

I  observe  my  colleagues  from  various 
other  States  trying  to  encourage  Japa- 
nese investment  within  their  own 
areas  to  where  today.  I  understand,  we 
have  some  $58  billion  worth  of  Japa- 
nese Investment  in  the  United  States— 
we  have  Mazda  in  such  places  as  Flat 
Rock.  MI:  Honda  in  Marysville,  OH; 
and  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Alaska  is  no  different  from  anybody 
else,  Mr.  President.  We  have  Japanese 
capital,  the  first  of  Japanese  capital 
that  came  Into  this  country,  and  we 
are  selfish  enough  to  want  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  on  at 
some  length  to  try  to  counter  some  of 
the  negative  aspects  and  clarify  the 
Record.  I  refer  specifically  to  two  edi- 
torials that  attack  the  stance  of  my 
senior  colleague  (Mr.  Stevens]  and 
myself,  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post,  on  this  Issue.  I 
find  it  extraordinary  that  neither  one 
of  them  made  any  attempt  to  contact 
our  offices  for  any  comment  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  either  of  those  stories.  So.  as 
we  consider  the  merits  of  this  debate.  I 
think  It  Is  Indeed  unfair  that  there  Is 
so  m.uch  generalisation  on  this  par- 
ticular Issue. 

Alaskans  are  very  proud  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  air  and  proud  of  the  quality 
of  our  water.  We  Intend  to  use  the 
very  best  available  technology  to 
maintain  the  pristine  state  that  we 
presently  enjoy.  But  the  facts  of  the 
operation  of  this  mill  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  just  participating  In  this 
debate.  As  Senator  Stevens  has  said, 
he  has  seen  the  mill  and  walked 
through  it.  I  have  seen  the  mill. 

Some  of  the  best  fishing  that  exists 
In  the  Sitka  area  is  adjacent  to  that 
mill.  So  the  suggestion  that  the  efflu- 
ent that  Is  being  discharged  Is  harmful 
In  the  sense  of  the  general  terms  of 
pollution  Is  absolutely  incorrect.  As  I 


have  Indicated  in  my  statement,  90 
percent  of  the  effluent  guidelines  have 
been  met.  The  balance,  we  hope,  could 
be  met  by  the  application  of  improved 
technology. 

It  seems  to  me.  with  the  money  that 
is  spent  around  here.  $7  million  could 
go  a  long  way  If.  Indeed,  It  does  work 
for  the  benefit  of  our  entire  Nation  as 
we  face  pollution  problems  that  obvi- 
ously do  need  attention,  and  have  no 
merit  at  all  in  comparison  to  the  situa- 
tion that  Is  before  us  in  Alaska.  I 
assure  my  colleagues  that  Alaskans 
are  not  going  to  stand  by  and  allow 
our  State  to  be  victimized  by  pollution. 
The  very  fact  that  the  State  of  Alaska, 
in  its  very  stringent  permitting  proc- 
ess, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  original  waiver  which  was  pro- 
posed would  be  consistent  with  the  ap- 
plication of  EPA  guidelines  and  that 
any  further  effort  to  meet  EPA  quali- 
fications suggested  under  their  cur- 
rent order  would  have  no  beneficial 
effect  on  water  quality  standards 
whatsoever.  Is  the  question  that  has  to 
be  dealt  with. 

Obviously,  the  State  of  Alaska  sup- 
ports a  waiver  for  the  mill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Governor  Sheffield  indicating  support 
for  the  Improved  technology.  It  Is  not 
an  emotional  support;  It  Is  support 
based  on  the  State  department  of  envi- 
ronmental services  and  their  analysis 
that  the  water  quality  is  no  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  o'dered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  Alaska, 
Juneau,  AK,  October  11,  1983. 
Hon.  William  Ruckelshacs. 
Administrator.     Environmental    Protection 
Agency,  WashinQton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshaus:  The  State  of 
Alaska  has,  over  the  past  years,  consistently 
supported  the  efforts  of  both  Alaskan  pulp 
mills  in  their  request  for  relief  from  the 
overly  stringent  requirements  tor  best  praic- 
tical  treatment  under  water  quality  dis- 
charge guidelines.  Our  reasons  for  this  sup- 
port are  based  upon  a  balance  between  close 
evaluation  of  all  environmental  impacts  and 
costs  to  meet  standards. 

No  recognizable  benefit  will  be  gained 
from  the  imposition  of  additional  water 
quality  requirements.  Increased  water  qual- 
ity control  requirements  will  very  likely 
result  In  severe  economic  hardship,  threat- 
ening the  viability  of  the  pulp  mills.  The  re- 
sultant loss  of  6.000  primary  and  associated 
Jobs  would  impact  the  whole  of  southeast 
Alaska.  This  is  the  issue  of  concern. 

In  addition,  the  wastewater  discharge 
standards  t>eing  imposed  upon  the  Sitka  and 
Ketchikan  dissolving  sulfite  pulp  mills 
create  a  sludge  disposal  problem.  With  the 
lack  of  suitable  land  disposal  sites,  both 
mills  must  Incinerate  the  sludge,  causing  a 
costly  air  pollution  control  situation. 

This  incineration  has  stalled  the  mills' 
progress  toward  compliance  with  air  quality 
regulations.  It  has  resulted  In  extensive 
studies  and  the  installation  of  additional 
process  controls  to  cope  with  a  significant 
increase  in  air  pollutant  emissions  in   the 


last  four  years.  Future  control  requirements 
are  still  needed  by  the  mills  to  solve  the  air 
pollution  problem  created  by  the  existing 
wastewater  treatment  plants. 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  (ADEC)  is  on  record  as  being 
committed  to  requiring  l)oth  Alaska  Lumber 
&  Pulp  Co..  Inc..  and  Louisiana-Pacific  Cor- 
poration. Ketchikan  Division,  to  meet  the 
air  quality  regulations  for  their  pulp  mills 
in  Alaska.  It  Is  probable  that  the  mills 
would  be  meeting  air  quality  requirements 
if  they  did  not  have  to  incinerate  sludge.  If 
both  mills  install  additional  water  quality 
treatment  pursuant  to  EPAs  proposed 
denial  of  their  variances,  air  quality  would 
be  severely  affected  due  to  the  increased 
amount  of  Incinerated  sludge.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, there  is  no  land  storage  space  for 
the  sludge. 

The  State  of  Alaska  urges  EPA  to  more 
fully  examine  the  air  pollution  Impact, 
taking  Into  account  exactly  what  has  been 
done  and  what  will  be  needed  to  get  the 
mills  into  compliance  with  air  quality  regu- 
lations, due  to  impacts  caused  by 
wastewater  treatment.  This  evaluation 
should  include  the  cosU  needed  to  obtain 
necessary  permits  for  new  Installations,  or 
modifications  to  existing  units. 

These  issues  are  not  new.  They  have  been 
presented  to  EPA  both  in  public  hearings 
and  in  other  correspondence  over  the  past 
five  years.  For  your  information.  I  have  at- 
tached the  .'VDEC  testimony  at  EPAs 
March  11.  1980.  public  hearing,  and  corre- 
spondence recommending  the  variance  for 
the  two  mills  dated  November  12.  1980.  De- 
cember 22.  1981.  and  March  9.  1983.  This  In- 
formation is  still  valid. 

We  will  more  thoroughly  discuss  the 
above  suid  other  concerns  regarding  the  pro- 
posed EPA  actions  in  our  presentation  at 
the  November  8  and  9  public  hearings  In 
Sitka  and  Ketchikan. 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Shetfielb. 

GrOi'emor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  Washington  to  strike 
the  provision  in  this  bill  which  pro- 
vides a  $7  million  appropriation  for 
the  construction  of  a  demonstration 
anaerobic  wastewater  treatment 
system  at  an  Alaska  pulp  mill.  I  can 
understand  and  appreciate  the  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  In  attempting  to  address  the 
very  real  economic  problems  surround- 
ing this  pulp  mill  In  their  State.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  the  problem 
facing  the  Sitka.  Alaska,  pulp  mill  has 
been  brought  before  the  Senate.  Quite 
frankly.  I  believe  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  are  doing  their  jobs  by  working 
to  help  this  company.  However.  I  be- 
lieve I  must  do  my  job  and  oppose  this 
direct  appropriation  to  the  Alaska  mill 
because  of  the  adverse  impact  it  will 
have  on  a  company  operating  In  the 
State  of  Florida. 

I  support  the  amendment  to  strike 
this  provision  In  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve the  $7  million  appropriation  is 
both  unwise  and  unfair.  It  is  unwise  In 
terms  of  setting  a  precedent  for  sin- 
gling out  individual  private  companies 
to  receive  Federal  grants  in  order  to 
comply  with  mandatory  Clean  Water 


Act  requirements,  and  It  is  unfair  In 
that  It  penalizes  other  U.S.  companies 
who  have  compiled  with  pollution  con- 
trol laws  that  were  to  have  been  met 
by  July  1977. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
little  background  on  thus  particular 
situation.  The  Alaska  lumber  and  pulp 
mill  Is  not  in  compliance  with  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Water  Act  con- 
cerning BPT  effluent  limitations. 
These  requirements  were  to  have  been 
met  by  July  1977.  but  for  some  years 
now  the  Alaska  mill  has  sought  an  ad- 
ministrative waiver  from  the  laws  re- 
quirement. After  its  lengthy  study  of 
the  variance  request.  EPA  rejected  the 
request.  EPA  concluded  that  the  Sitka 
mill  was  not  significantly  different  or 
unique  from  other  mills  of  iUs  type. 
EPA  further  concluded  that  there 
were  no  extraordinary  reasons  why 
the  mill  could  not  use  conventional 
technology  to  treat  its  wastes  or  meet 
BPT.  Additionally,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  the  98th  Congress  to  grant  a 
special  statutory  exemption  from 
normal  Clean  Water  Act  requirements. 
This  effort  failed  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  ITT  Rayonier  owns 
two  pulp  mills  in  Wa.shington  and  in 
Florida  that  make  the  same  grade  of 
viscose  pulp  and.  therefore,  compete 
directly  with  this  Alaskan  mill. 

The  plant  that  ITT-Rayonier  owns 
In  Florida  does  make  the  same  prade 
of  viscose  pulp  and  therefore  does 
compete  directly  with  this  Alaskan 
mill.  The  plant  in  Florida  had  to 
expend  $58  million  In  order  to  meet 
the  clean  water  requirements.  I  have 
been  told  that  these  mills  compete  at  a 
$25-  to  $45-per-ton  cost  disadvantage 
specifically  due  to  the  Alaska  mill's 
noncompliance. 

The  Femandina  mill  has  not  been 
very  successful  In  competing  for  vis- 
cose pulp  business  in  recent  years. 
This  coincides  with  the  installation  of 
waste  treatment  facilities  at  the  Fer- 
nandlna  mill  which  have  added  about 
$185  In  costs/ton  of  pulp  produced.  In 
1980,  Femandina  sold  5,000  tons  of  vis- 
cose pulp  to  the  People  s  Republic  of 
China.  The  Alaska  mill  also  .sells  to 
the  PRC.  Since  1980  and  until  1985. 
Rayonier  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
competing  In  this  market.  While  the 
Washington  State  mill  has  been  able 
to  just  recently  enter  this  market, 

Femandina  has  not  been  able  to 
compete  In  this  market  since  1980.  To 
award  a  specific  appropriation  to  the 
Alaska  pulp  mill  would  permit  the  mill 
to  retain  the  strong  competitive  ad- 
vanti-ge  that  this  facility  enjoys  I'nder 
noncompliance  with  existing  statutory 
requirements. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  that  If  the  company  quail- 
fled  for  relief  from  statutory  require- 
ments because  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances, then  that  relief,  when  appro- 
priate, should  be  granted  through  the 
administrative  process.  A  waiver  was. 


in  fact,  sought  by  the  mill  but  was 
denied  on  Its  merits  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  To  receive 
relief  now  from  mandatory,  statutory 
pollution  control  requirements  by  re- 
ceiving a  Federal  appropriation  under- 
cuts the  Intent  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  unjustly  penalizes  other  compa- 
nies who  have  spent  their  own  funds 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Goldwater)  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.    GORTON.    Mr.    President,   my 
distinguished     colleague,     the     senior 
Senator  from  Alaska,  has  spoken  with 
both   passion   and   fenor   m   favor  of 
this  subsidy  to  the  AJa^kan  mill.  He 
has.  however,  omitted  any  discussion 
of  at  least  two  points  which  were  mswle 
in  favor  of  this  amendment    The  first 
of  these  points  is  if  in  fact  the  survival 
of  the  mill  In  Sitka  depends  upon  this 
subsidy,  which  I  may  say  I  find  to  be 
doubtful,  and  if  in  fact  so  many  jobs 
are  dependent  uf)on  it,  it  is  highly  cu- 
rious that  the  State  of  Alaska  has  of- 
fered no  subsidy,  no  share  of  the  subsi- 
dy which  Is  sought  here.  Given  the 
wealth  of  that  State,  one  would  have 
thought  that  long  since  the  State  of 
Alaska  would  have  helped  this  \1tal 
employer  to  comply  with  the  law  if  It 
felt  it  justified  to  do  so.  Apparently, 
however,  there  Is  intense  opposition  to 
this  subsidy   in   Alaska  itself,   and  It 
may   well   be   that   the   legislature   of 
that  State  would  be  tmwilling  to  pro- 
vide this  assistance  In  any  event.  It  is 
totally  inappropriate  to  ask  for  it  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
did  the  distinruished   senior  Senator 
from.   Alaska  refer  to  m  any  respect 
the  fact  that  this  mill  and  the  other 
mill  in  Alaska  are  already  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  installation  of  their  pro- 
duction   control    equipment    by    the 
Forest  Service  In  its  charge  for  the 
raw  materials  which  they  use. 

Now.  we  are  here  quite  literally 
being  asked  for  a  double  dip.  a  direct 
subsidy  on  top  of  an  indirect  subsidy 
already  offered  to  them. 

The  primary  points,  however,  which 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  makes,  first, 
is  this  is  an  important  and  innovative. 
Improved  new  technique  and  we  must 
therefore  direct  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  grant  this  $7  mil- 
lion on  its  behalf. 

Mr.  President  and  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors. I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  that 
my  amendment  does  not  seek  to  take 
any  authority  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  which  It  already 
has.  This  bill  includes  almost  $220  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development  on 
the  part  of  the  Envirormiental  Protec- 
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tlon  Agency.  Nothing  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  pEissage  of  this  amend- 
ment which  will  prohibit  ALP  from 
competing  for  that  money.  If.  in  fact, 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
says,  the  EPA  regards  this  as  a  very 
important  and  innovative,  new  tech- 
nique, it  is  perfectly  capable  of  grant- 
ing an  application  to  ALP  for  this 
amount  of  money  or  any  other 
amount  of  money  in  competition  with 
all  other  such  grant  requests.  What 
the  twin  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  now  included  in  this  bill 
does  is  to  say  that  the  EPA  shall  not 
make  that  judgment  in  comparison 
with  other  applications.  It  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  direction  that  this 
grant  be  given.  If  my  amendment 
passes,  it  can  still  be  given  if  in  fact 
their  case  is  correct. 

Next,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  fact,  presumably  the  uncon- 
troverted  fact,  according  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska,  that  this  mill 
has  already  paid  more  money  for  the 
correction  of  pollution  than  has  any  of 
its  competltiors.  We  do  agree  on  one 
thing:  The  three  ITT  mills  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  lower  48,  have 
spent  an  average  of  $62  million  each  in 
complying  with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
The  claim  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Alaska,  however,  is  that  this  ALP  mill 
has  already  spent  66  milliorv  such  dol- 
lar3. 

Not  so,  Mr.  President.  It  is  simply 
the  claim  of  ALP  that  it  has  spent  $66 
million  on  polution  control  equipment. 
EPA  has  specifically  found  that  only 
$44  million  of  that  amount  were  in 
fact  spent  to  construct  pollution  con- 
trol equipment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  will  not 
yield  at  this  point.  He  will  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks.  ALP  has  gone 
to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  connection  with  its  request 
for  a  waiver  with  tnis  claim  of  spend- 
ing $66  million  sind  has  had  that  claim 
rejected,  with  only  $44  million  of  it  al- 
lowed as  spent.  In  other  words,  the 
ALP  mill  has  spent  less  than  its  com- 
petitive mills  in  the  lower  48  by  direct 
comparison  by  the  findings  of  the 
EPA. 

The  fundamental  policy  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it 
will  deal  and  require  certain  tech- 
niques. There  was  great  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  times  before  I  was  a  Member 
here  as  to  whether  or  not  pollution 
control  should  be  Judged  by  the  qual- 
ity of  receiving  waters  or  on  the  basis 
of  specific  technology  requirements. 
For  better  or  worse,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  decided  the  latter. 
The  reason  that  it  decided  the  latter, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
who  was  then  a  Member  of  this  body, 
has  already  correctly  stated  is  that  it 
did  not  want  to  give  competitive  ad- 
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vantages  to  one  mill  or  another;  that, 
therefore,  they  should  all  have  an 
analogous  type  of  equipment. 

That  is  what  this  debate  today  is 
about.  This  mill  seeks  to  avoid  the  re- 
quirment  that  it  pay  for  its  own  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  the  so-called  innovative 
equipment,  or  the  technique  which  it 
seeks,  is  less  expensive  than  the  stand- 
ard method  of  responding  to  this  clean 
water  challenge  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  each  of  the  competitive  mills. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  if,  in 
fact,  this  is  truly  innovative  technolo- 
gy, it  can  be  granted  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  without  the 
special  treatment  which  this  mill  seeks 
to  have  provided  through  the  initia- 
tive of  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Second,  the  question  before  us  is  not 
whether  or  not  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  should  have  grant- 
ed a  waiver  at  sometime  in  the  past, 
whether  the  regional  directors  wanted 
to  do  so  sometime  in  the  past.  The 
question  is  now  who  will  pay  for  its 
compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
the  mill  itself  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  the  EPA. 

Third,  the  expense  of  complying, 
even  if  the  entire  expense  is  placed  on 
the  company  itself,  will  still  leave  it 
having  spent  less  than  its  competition 
in  the  lower  48.  not  more. 

Fourth,  there  is  clearly  competition; 
there  would  be  no  debate  here  in  all 
probability  were  these  mills  not  com- 
petitive. The  Senator  from  Alaska  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  the  ITT 
Rayonier  mill  in  Florida  does  in  fact 
directly  compete  with  this  one  in  the 
same  category  of  produce.  So  in  the 
past,  and  perhaps  in  the  future,  have 
those  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

And.  last,  of  course,  if  this  is  vital  to 
the  future  of  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  Alaska,  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  come  up  with 
this  subsidy,  which  presumably  legally 
and  validly  it  can  do.  It  has  not  done 
so. 

This  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
fundamental  fairness  will  apply  and 
the  same  rules  of  compliance  at  their 
own  expense  will  be  absorbed  by  this 
recalcitrant  mill,  which  has  fought  10 
years  against  the  requirement  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act;  whether  it  will  abide 
by  the  same  rules  as  do  all  of  its  com- 
petitors or  whether  its  very  recalci- 
trance, its  very  refusal,  its  very  tena- 
cious fight  against  these  requirements 
will  be  rewarded  by  having  the  people 
of  the  United  States  pay  for  its  com- 
pliance. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  my 
colleague  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  statement 
was  made  why  did  Alaska  not  come  up 
with  the  dollars.  My  question  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  spe- 
cifically is:  Why  would  Alaska  even  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  coming  up  with  as- 
sistance when  the  appropriate  and  re- 


sponsible Department  that  oversees 
environmental  matters  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  has  indicated  that  it  does  noth- 
ing for  water  quality  of  any  kind  and. 
as  a  consequence,  there  is  no  need  to 
comply  because  it  will  have  absolutely 
no  effect  on  water  quality? 

Mr.  GORTON.  In  answer  to  that 
question.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska,  the  reason  why  this  money  is 
being  sought  here  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor, in  this  bill,  according  to  his  ovm 
statement,  is  to  prevent  this  plant 
from  going  out  of  business. 

While  I  am  not  willing  to  accept  that 
this  modest  amount  is  the  make-or- 
break  element  for  this  mill,  what 
would  seem  to  me  to  provide  incentive 
enough  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  pro- 
vide this  $7  million,  whatever  its  affect 
on  the  quality  of  the  water. 

I  simply  go  back  to  the  next-to-the- 
last  remark  I  made:  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  Congress, 
when  they  passed  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  based  it  on  a  technology  standard, 
not  a  quality  of  receiving  waters  stand- 
ard. The  reason  they  did  so,  primarily, 
was  to  avoid  questions  about  unfair 
competition  between  one  mill  and  an- 
other; that  one  mill  could  claim  that 
the  waters  were  not  adversely  affect- 
ed, and  therefore  avoid  an  investment 
which  other  mills  had  to  make.  It  is 
the  fundamental  policy  of  the  law  of 
the  United  States. 

Here  we  have  an  entity  which  seelcs 
to  avoid  the  expenses  which  its  com- 
petitors have  undertaken  by  asking 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
for  that  compliance.  I  do  not  think 
that  proper. 

If.  in  fact,  it  is  a  threat  to  the  econo- 
my of  Alaska,  a  wealthy  State  like 
that  should  be  able  to  come  up  with 
the  money  with  which  to  comply.  The 
question  is  really  one  for  the  Senator 
from  Alaska:  Why  has  the  State  not 
come  up  with  any  such  offer? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Because  the 
State,  obviously,  has  indicated,  by  the 
State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  report,  that  it  makes  no 
contribution  whatsoever  to  water  qual- 
ity standards. 

Mr.  GORTON.  But  presumably  it 
makes  a  contribution  to  the  economy 
of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  the  difference  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  regret  it  because 
until  he  personally  became  involved  in 
this  process,  EPA  maintained  that  this 
mill  did  not  have  to  comply.  Now  he 
questions  why  it  did  not  comply  for 
those  7  years  prior  to  the  time  he 
came  to  the  Senate. 

My  friend  says  that  I  have  not  com- 
mented upon  the  two  points  he  raised, 
so  let  me  comment  on  them  again. 

The  $7  million  of  taxpayers'  money 
is  required  because  this  process,  even 
if  purchased  by  the  State  of  Alaska, 
would  not  warrant  granting  a  variance 


to  this  mill.  It  must  be  demonstrated 
on  a  national  basis,  not  on  a  local 
basis,  in  order  to  become  improved 
technology  to  comply  with  this  section 
of  the  act. 

I  hope  the  Senator  listens  to  me.  I 
have  tried  to  listen  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  understand  his 
position  in  this. 

I  tell  him,  in  all  good  humor,  that 
when  the  billions  of  dollars  rolled 
across  the  floor  of  the  Senate  after 
Mount  St.  Helens  and  a  few  other 
things.  I  cannot  remember  the  objec- 
tion being  raised  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  the  national  in- 
terest. 

This  is  in  the  national  interest,  and 
that  is  why  this  Senator  sought  this 
money.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
seems  to  think  that  my  constituents 
sought  the  money.  I  sought  the  money 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  national 
law,  not  to  avoid  it.  I  was  the  one  who 
asked  for  the  waivers  for  7  years,  and 
for  7  years  the  EPA  agreed  that  they 
were  warranted  and  administratively 
implemented  that  conclusion,  until 
the  Senator  selected  a  new  regional  di- 
rector. 

This  gets  to  be  a  little  personal,  and 
I  do  not  like  to  become  too  personal  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  will  address 
the  Presiding  Officer,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear 
that  the  Federal  agency  told  this  com- 
pany for  7  years  that  it  did  not  have  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  clean  water 
standards  and  would  receive  either  a 
variance  or  a  waiver.  Now  it  is  being 
criticized  for  not  having  complied  and 
not  having  had  the  common  sense  to 
realize  that,  at  some  time  or  other, 
some  person  would  come  along  and  ad- 
ministratively change  that  conclusion. 
This  is  a  clear  record;  and  notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  have  the  docu- 
ments in  my  file  to  prove  that  the 
EPA.  on  all  occasions,  favored  the 
waiver  or  the  variance  from  the  time  it 
was  originally  approached.  We  are 
talking  about  a  continuum  that  start- 
ed with  President  Nixon  and  ran 
through  President  Ford.  President 
Carter,  and  to  President  Reagan. 

Those  who  are  federally  appointed 
in  that  regional  office  all  agreed  that 
the  conclusion  would  be  that  the  mill 
would  not  have  to  comply  with  these 
standards,  until  the  Senator  from 
Washington  selected  a  new  person  for 
the  regional  administrators  position. 

1  understand  the  Senator's  position, 
and  we  obviously  disagree  on  various 
points.  But  I  can  tell  the  Senate  that 
this  mill  now  is  being  punished  be- 
cause of  an  administrative  reversal  of 
a  7-year-old  position,  and  this  Senator 
said.  "Let  us  see  what  we  can  do." 

I  looked  at  the  EPA  law,  and  this 
portion  of  the  law  has  never  been 
funded.  Mr.  President.  The  Senator 
asked  why   they   do  not  use   money. 


There  is  no  money  in  this  portion  of 
the  EPA  authorization  for  demonstra- 
tion grants.  My  amendment  puts  it 
there  and  specifically  directs  that  it  be 
used  to  demonstrate  this  anaerobic 
process  on  a  complex  waste  water 
stream  in  order  to  complj'  with  nation- 
al standards— not,  as  the  Senator  indi- 
cates, to  clean  up  water  quality. 

This  mill  has  spent  $66  million.  EPA 
contests  the  fact  that  this  sum  was 
spent  for  compliance  at  the  effluent 
discharge  limits. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me  at  that  point. 

As  a  practical  matter.  EPA  said  that 
some  of  the  money  that  this  mill  said 
was  spent  for  compliance  was  not 
spent  for  compliance  because  EPA 
does  not  recognize  some  of  the  State 
requirements,  and  the  requirements 
have  been  met  in  my  State. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  will  think  of  the  circumstance 
we  are  in.  after  having  represented  our 
constituents— and  I  believe  well- 
through  the  whole  period  of  time 
since  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water 

Act. 

The  question  was  raised  whether 
this  mill  could  comply  with  these  na- 
tional standards,  although  it  was  not 
required  for  water  quality.  Both  the 
EPA  Administrator  and  the  Regional 
Administrator,  on  each  occasion, 
agreed  that  some  relief  should  be 
granted  and  this  mill  would  not  have 
to  comply  with  this  portion. 

Mind  you.  we  have  complied  with  90 
percent  of  the  requirements.  It  is  the 
last  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  10  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  BOD  levels  that 
are  required  now. 

Having  complied  all  the  way 
through  and  having  In  good  faith  pur- 
sued this  administrative  process.  I  ask 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  what 
would  you  do?  What  would  you  do  to 
represent  a  legitimate  interest?  We  are 
representing  the  people  who  work 
there-1.000  jobs  directly.  1.000  jobs 
Indirectly.  If  this  process  will  work, 
they  have  been  saved.  If  it  does  not 
work,  they  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs. 
It  must,  by  law,  have  the  potential 
of  nationwide  applicability  before  the 
project  can  be  funded.  That  Is  why  It 
should  be  taxpayers'  money  and  not 
local  money  that  tries  to  prove  wheth- 
er this  Is  a  nationally  acceptable  proc- 
ess to  comply  with  these  standards. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  a  memorandum  from 
John  R.  Spencer,  Regional  Adminis- 
trator, U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Region  10,  Seattle,  WA,  to 
Aruie  Gorsuch,  EPA  Administrator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  ENVIROmnKHTAL  PROTECTION 

Agency, 
Region  10, 
Seattle,  Washington. 
Re  Alaska  Pulp  Mill  Vanance  Request 

John  R.  Spencer, 
Regional  Administrator. 


Anne  M.  Gorsdch, 
Administrator. 

John  E.  Daniel, 
Chief  of  Staff . 

Consider  this  a  request  for  the  Adminis- 
trator's concurrence  with  my  recommenda- 
tion that  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company 
and  Louisiiuia-Paclfic  Corporation  be  grant- 
ed variances  from  wastewater  effluent 
sideline  limits  (BPT)  for  mills  located  at 
Sitka,  Alaska  and  Ketchikan.  Alaska  respec- 
tively. 

Both  companies  have  requested  variances 
under  EPA  regulations  pertaining  to  funda- 
mentally different  factors  (FDP).  The  most 
basic  issue  raised  by  the  companies  in  sup- 
port of  their  variance  requests  is  that  the 
cost  of  compliance  with  national  effluent 
guidelines  would  result  In  waste  treatment 
and  operation  costs  significantly  greater 
than  costs  for  the  model  mill  described  In 
EPA  effluent  limitations  development  docu- 
mente.  Other  issues  raised  in  support  of  the 
variance  requests  include  the  lack  of  land 
for  waste  treatment  sludge  disposal  and  the 
lack  of  external  sources  of  electricity. 

BACKGROUND 

Both  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  (ALP)  and 
Louisiana-Pacific  (LPK)  are  currently  oper- 
ating secondary  waste  treatment  facilities  at 
their  southeast  Alaska  mills.  The  EPA 
issued  permits  controlltng  their  wastewater 
discharges,  were  originally  issued  in  1973 
and  later  amended  In  1974.  In  1977.  EPA 
promulgated  BPT  guidelines  for  the  dissolv- 
ing grade  sulfite  subcategory  which  the  two 
Alaska  mills  fall  under.  ALP  and  LPK  are 
requesting  variances  from  the  biochemical 
oxygen  demand  (BOD)  effluent  UmlUtlon 
and  variances  from  the  total  suspended 
solids  (TSS)  llmlUtlon  specified  in  their 
present  permite.  These  are  summarized 
below: 
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Region  10  staff  have  thoroughly  analyzed 
the  variance  requesU,  and  in  particular,  the 
water  pollution  control  coste.  The  cost  fig- 
ures Incorporate  Incurred  costs  for  existing 
water  pollution  control  facilities  plus  the 
future  costs  to  meet  BPT.  They  Include  cap- 
ital and  O&M  cosU  expressed  In  March 
1980  dollars.  A  comparison  of  the  model  mill 
costs  with  the  two  Akaskan  mills  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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In  summary,  my  recommendation  that 
variances  be  approved  Is  principally  based 
on  LPK's  costs  being  40  to  50  f>ercent  great- 
er than  the  model  mill  and  ALP's  cost  being 
essentially  double  the  model  mill  costs. 

Finally,  attached  is  a  letter  from  the  State 
of  Alaska  certifying  there  will  be  no  known 
water  quality  Impacts  resulting  from  grant 
Ing  a  variance  to  either  mill.  Further  sup- 
port for  a  variance  based  on  solids  disposal 
Is  provided  in  that  letter:  "Of  the  possible 
alternatives  disposal  to  the  air  and  land  are 
precluded  by  unique  local  conditions  or  may 
have  substantial  adverse  effects  on  the  envi- 
ronment". Also,  attached  is  a  staff  analysis 
of  the  variance  request.  As  Indicated,  some 
of  the  material  is  confidential  and  should 
not  t>e  released  outside  the  agency. 

Concurrence: 

Non-Concurrence: 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senator  Gorton's 
amendment  to  strike  funding  of  $7 
million  for  construction  of  a 
wastewater  treatment  system  at  the 
pulp  mill  in  Sitka.  AK. 

I  am  against  the  grant  for  the  Sitka 
mill  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  treat- 
ment system  to  be  installed  with  these 
fimds  is  not  innovative  and  would  not 
serve  as  a  legitimate  demonstration  of 
treatment  technology.  Second,  and 
most  importantly,  providing  a  direct 
grant  to  a  single  mill  Is  grossly  unfair 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Maine 
and  throughout  the  country  which 
have  complied  with  the  Clean  Water 
Act  without  Federal  assistance. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  provides  for 
research  and  demonstration  activities 
to  develop  needed  wastewater  treat- 
ment technology.  We  can  not  expect 
industry  to  make  substantial  invest- 
ments in  unproven  pollution  control 
technology.  The  EPA  Research  and 
Demonstration  Program  develops 
needed  technology  through  both  con- 
ventional research  activities  and  direct 
demonstration  grants  to  private  par- 
ties. 

Demonstration  grants,  however,  are 
narrowly  defined  and  are  limited  to 
projects  which  demonstrate  a  new  or 
Improved  technology  and  which  are  a 
benefit  to  sui  entire  industry.  The  pro- 
posed demonstration  grant  for  the 
Alaska  mill  fails  to  meet  both  of  these 
criteria. 

The  type  of  treatment  system  to  be 
built  at  the  Alaska  mill  is  now  in  place 
at  several  other  mills  and  is  being  mar- 
keted by  severfil  companies.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  little  evidence  that  this 
treatment  system  would  be  a  benefit 
to  other  mills  because  most  other  mills 


have  already  installed  adequate  treat- 
ment system. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  Sitka  mill's 
record  of  noncompliance  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  The  Sitka  mill  re- 
peatedly avoided  compliance,  seeking 
variances  and,  when  these  were  not 
granted,  a  special  amendment  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  which  was  also  re- 
jected. I  think  most  of  us  agree  that 
our  limited  demonstration  funds 
should  be  used  to  support  legitimate 
demonstration  projects  by  those  who 
have  a  proven  commitment  to  clean 
water. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  my  home  State 
of  Maine  and  throughout  the  country 
has  a  fine  record  of  compliance  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  Most  of  the  in- 
dustry installed  required  wastewater 
treatment  by  the  1977  deadline.  The 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Maine  spent 
about  S120  million  to  install  treatment 
systems  in  compliance  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  continue  to  spend 
about  $12  million  a  year  to  operate  the 
systems.  These  expenditures  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  remarka- 
ble improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  Maine  used  their  own  re- 
sources to  make  the  Investment  in 
water  pollution  controls  required  by 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  mills  in 
Maine  cleaned  up  their  discharges  by 
the  deadline  in  the  act.  It  is  not  fair  to 
these  mills  to  provide  a  direct  Federal 
grant  to  another  mill  to  offset  the 
same  expense.  It  is  doubly  unfair  to 
hand  $7  million  to  another  mill  as  a 
rewEird  for  a  decade  of  delay  and  non- 
compliance with  the  act. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  we  set  a  very 
bad  precedent  if  we  make  direct  grants 
to  private  industries  so  that  they  can 
comply  with  the  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
principle  that  Industries  pay  the  costs 
of  pollution  control  has  served  us  well 
since  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  not  retreat  from  this 
basic  principle  if  we  hope  to  continue 
to  make  progress  in  water  pollution 
control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Gorton  in  opposition  to  the  grant  for 
the  Sitka  mill. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]  are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70. 
nays  26.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  230  Leg.] 


YEAS-70 

AfTTUtrong 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Baurus 

Gore 

NIckles 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Biden 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Blngaman 

Grassley 

Pell 

BoiH-hwIlz 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Hecht 

RIegle 

Byrd 

Heflln 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Roth 

Chiles 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Denton 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Lautentierg 

Trible 

Dole 

I^ahy 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Welcker 

East 

McConnell 

Wilson 

E^vans 

Melcher 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Ford 

Mitchell 
NAYS-26 

.\bdnor 

Hatch 

MurkowskI 

Andrews 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Boren 

Holllngs 

Saiser 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Simpson 

DeConclnl 

Johnston 

StermU 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Long 

Symms 

Oam 

Malsunaga 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Cranston 

Levln 

laxalt 

Mathlai 

So  the  amendment  (No.  707)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  l-'.y  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  794 

(Purpose:  To  implement  the  Adminstra- 
tion's  proposed  termination  of  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Progrsun 
(UDAO)  In  fiscal  year  1986  with  saving  of 
$352,000,000  in  budget  authority.) 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistance  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], for  himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  794. 
On  page  12.  delete  lines  3  through  8. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  President, 
this  amendment  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
profound. 

The    Senator    from    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Proxmire.  and  I  offer  this  amendment 
which  has  a  very  simple  purpose.  It 
simply    strikes    out    of    this    bill    the 
amount   of   $352   million   funding    for 
the  UDAG  Program.  When  the  notion 
first  crossed  my  mind  that  maybe  this 
would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  do 
away  with  this  costly  extravagant  pro- 
gram, I  thought  I  might  write  quite  a 
thundering    speech    about    it    because 
certainly  it  deser\'es  that  sort  of  treat- 
ment. I  decided  on  balance  not  to  do 
that,  but  merely  quote  what  others 
who   are   even   more   familiar  with   it 
than  I  have  already  said.  Let  me  quote 
first  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and     Budget     which     describes     the 
UDAG    Program— and    accurately    de- 
scribes it-in  the  following  way.  It  has 
•engendered  corporate  junkies,  grants- 
men  cities  and  developers  getting  rich 
off  the  UDAG  game."  That  is  exactly 
what  this  program  does.  In  a  moment 
or  two  someone  is  going  to  ask  for  rec- 
ognition, and  start  to  explain  what  a 
wonderful  program  it  is.  These  will  be 
people  in  whose  communities  UDAG 
has  been  used  to  build  hotels,  conven- 
tion centers,  marinas,  and  other  kinds 
of  luxury   developments.   One  of  the 
most   permanent    features   of   life   in 
20th  century  America  is  that  if  you  get 
free  Federal  money  you  are  going  to 
think  it  is  a  good  idea.  So  I  will  stipu- 
late in  advance  that  UDAG  has  done 
some  wonderful  things:  building  hotels 
is  a  good  thing  to  do.  The  question 
which  Senator  Proxmire  and  I  raise 
today  is  whether  or  not  that  is  a  Fed- 
eral function  or  whether  or  not  that  is 
better  left  to  the  Marriotts,  the  Hil- 
tons,  and  others  who  are  in  the  hotel 
business.   Why   should   the  taxpayers 
particularly  at  this  moment  in  the  life 
of  our  country  be  requested  to  put  up 
the  money  to  build  these  facilities? 

•UDAG"— again,    if    I    might    quote 
further  from  the  OMB— 

Is  a  low  priority,  inefficient  program 
which  merits  repeal.  While  the  program  has 
achieved  some  good,  its  cost  and  abuse  far 
outweigh  its  benefits.  In  the  current  austere 
budget  environment  it  makes  little  sense  to 
fund  a  program  which  benefits  large  corpo- 
rations, hotels,  motels,  inns,  shopping  cen- 
ters, restaurants  and  caterers. 

Do  you  know  that  is  really  the  es- 
sence of  this?  Here  is  a  program 
which,  if  we  had  lots  of  money,  if 
there  were  no  imminent  budget  crisis, 
maybe  we  could  say,  "Well,  this  does 
some  good.  It  is  going  to  provide  some 


employment.   Certainly   some   marvel- 
ous facilities  have  been  constructed. 

But  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  whether  or  not  at  this 
moment,  when  we  are  facing  budget 
deficits  of  enormous  magnitude,  at 
this  moment  in  the  life  of  our  country 
when  we  are  on  the  verge  for  the  first 
time  of  enacting  an  auiomalic  .seques- 
tering mechanism  which  will  cut  back 
automatically  programs  of  real  priori- 
ty—veterans programs,  education  pro- 
grams, programs  of  health,  of  national 
defense  and  others,  which  really  are 
critical  programs,  programs  which  are 
clearly  needed— do  we  want  at  the 
same  time  to  be  spending  large 
amounts  of  money  for  something  of 
such  a  questionable  and  low  priority 
nature, 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  Sen- 
ators that  UDAG  is  not  a  targeted  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  a  case  where  money 
is  being  aimed  lii^e  a  rifle  shot  at  areas 
of  deprivation  and  poverty.  It  simply 
does  not  work  that  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  45  percent  of  the  UDAG  attrib- 
uted jobs  are  in  the  higher  paying, 
higher  skilled  categories,  and  61  per- 
cent of  the  UDAG  housing  units  are 
for  middle-and  upper-income  persons. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  UDAG  funds 
have  been  allocated  to  local  commer- 
cial development  projects  such  as 
hotels,  shopping  centers,  office  build- 
ings, parking  lots  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities. In  Michigan  a  $3-million 
marina,  boatyard,  restaurant,  16  con- 
dominiums and  200  dockominium^ 
have  been  built  on  the  Black  Rner 

I  am  not  saying  that  is  a  bad  thing 
to  do.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  The 
question  is,  Is  this  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility? I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not. 

A  $600,000  grant  to  a  ski  resort  to 
help  build  hotel  facilities  for  these 
upper-class  resorts;  a  grant  to  help  fi- 
nance a  20-acre  theme  park  and  a 
water  play  park. 

I  am  not  against  that.  Disneyland  I 
like  and  it  is  fine.  7  Flags  Over  Texas 
and  what-not.  Those  are  great.  But 
those  are  private  functions.  That  is 
what  the  private  sector  is  for.  To  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  tax  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  poor  people  of  this 
country,  the  working  people  of  this 
country,  to  pay  for  such  extravagance 
seems  completely  off  the  wall. 

Others  help  create  a  park-like  at- 
mosphere of  one  of  the  Nations  larg- 
est corporations.  UDAG  industrial 
projects  are  anything  but  exclusively 
industrial.  They  fund  everything  from 
manufacturing  frozen  pizza  to  a 
rubber  puzzle  manufacturer  Again.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  pizza.  I  eat  pizza 
every  Sunday  night.  But  is  financing 
the  manufacture  of  pizza  a  Federal 
function?  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Conventional  wisdom  would  say  that 
an  amendment  such  as  this  is  not 
likely  to  pass,  but  I  am  enough  of  an 
optimist  to  think  that  we  are  coming 
to  our  senses  here  in  the  Senate  and 


we  have  looked  squarely  in  the  eye  a 
financial  crisis,  a  budgetary  crisis  of 
real  seriousness  and  that  we  are  ready 
to  make  some  tough  decisions 

Personally.  I  hope  when  the 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment  is  en- 
acted, the  Senate  will  not  be  disposed 
to  let  that  automatic  sequestering 
process  take  place;  that  Instead  of 
leaving  it  to  an  autopilot  sort  of  mech- 
anism, though  I  support  it.  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  national  budgetary  prior- 
ities, that  we  will  do  that,  that  we  will 
decide  what  are  the  high  priority  pro- 
grams and  which  are  the  ones  that  can 
be  cut  back  on 

Here  is  chance  to  do  it.  UDAG  is  in- 
adequately targeted  to  low-income 
families  and  .serves  no  coherent  na- 
tional purpose.  Really,  if  I  can  say  this 
in  conclusion,  it  amounts  to  very  little 
more  than  a  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  finance  rivals  between  var- 
ious areas  of  the  country. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  tax- 
payers of  Michigan  ought  to  be  taxed 
to  send  money  to  Denver,  CO.  so  that 
the  people  of  Denver  can  use  that 
money  to  encourage  industry  to  move 
out  of  Illinois  into  Colorado,  or  vice 
versa.  That  is  exactly  what  is  going  on. 
This  is  money  which  is  used  to  encour- 
age industries  to  move  from  one  com- 
mimity  to  another. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  If  the  Colorado  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wants  to  do  that,  then  I  say 
fine.  But  it  is  not  a  Federal  function 
and  it  should  not  be  paid  for  with  Fed- 
eral money. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  Senators 
will  support  this  amendment.  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  took  a  large  look  at 
UDAG  and  realize  that  In  times  of 
enormous  budget  deficits  it  does  not 
make  any  sense  at  all. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
made  an  excellent  statement.  I  will 
not  be  long,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
some  facts. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  money  in 
UDAG  goes  for  these  purposes:  hotels, 
motels,  inns,  resorts,  convention  cen- 
ters, malls  and  shopping  centers,  office 
and  professional  buildings,  recreation 
facilities,  sales  centers,  restaurants. 
and  caterers 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  That  is  a  fine  invest- 
ment. It  helps  the  country.  But  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves.  This  should  be  done 
in  the  private  sector.  It  should  be  done 
with  private  money.  It  does  not  make 
one  bit  of  sense  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  to  fund  this  again  and  again 
and  again. 

There  is  a  matter  of  building  a  con- 
vention center  in  Milwaukee  or  in  Chi- 
cago so  you  attract  the  convention 
business  from  a  competing  town.  It  is 
often  duplicated  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
justify. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples:  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank— there  is  an  institu- 
tion that  really  needs  Federal  help— 
$9.3  million  goes  to  assist  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  office  tower  for  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

Here  is  another  example:  $600,000 
UDAG  and  a  $5.3-million  UDAG  will 
help  build  more  hotel  facilities  for  two 
noted  upper-class  resort  cities. 

Another  case:  a  new  ski  resort. 

Still  another  case:  a  hotel  project 
anchoring  a  Spanish  galleon  off  the 
beach  to  create  a  swimming  area. 

These  are  not  just  a  few  horror  sto- 
ries. This  is  where  the  UDAG  money 
goes.  It  does  not  help  poor  people.  It 
does  not  go  to  help  people  who  desper- 
ately need  subsidized  housing  or  they 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  stay 
out  of  the  elements.  It  goes  for  the 
most  elaborate  hotels.  In  fact,  the  big- 
gest hotel  chains  have  gotten  the  most 
money. 

?or  example,  we  have  a  case  here  of 
the  UDAG  of  $50  million  to  help 
Abels  Bagels,  a  subsidiary  of  Lender's 
Bagels,  to  expand  production  from 
32.000  bagels  a  day  to  64.000  bagels. 
That  is  fine.  I  like  to  see  the  bagel 
business  go  up.  But  should  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  pay  for  it? 

Here  is  another  example.  A  $600,000 
action  grant  to  a  city  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  the  growth  syndrome 
does  not  get  the  particular  concern 
into  trouble. 

Then  we  have  a  river  city  page  1  de- 
velopment receiving  a  $3.1  million 
UDAG  to  help  develop  an  FHA  section 
220  project  with  446  rental  units. 
210.000  square  feet  of  commercial 
space,  and  a  marina  on  the  Chicago 
River.  Ginnie  Mae  provides  permanent 
financing.  None  of  the  rental  units 
have  been  set  aside  for  lower-Income 
people. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said 
that  the  people  who  work  on  this  are 
people  In  the  high  wage  or  high  salary 
area  and  the  beneficiaries  who  can 
enjoy  the  results  of  their  labor  are 
people  In  the  affluent  sector. 

Mr.  President.  I  caruiot  resist  point- 
ing out  that  back  in  May  in  the  golden 
fleece  I  stated  another  example  of 
HUD  for  bestowing  over  $1  million  in 
public  money  to  build  an  access  road, 
ramp,  and  tunnel  to  a  privately  funded 
entertainment  spa  in  Pittsburgh  fea- 
turing a  passenger  boat,  a  shuttle,  and 
a  three-tiered  floating  dock.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  only  was  this  for  &n  extrava- 
gant purpose,  and  the  taxpayers' 
money  was  actually  spent,  but  the 
promised  passenger  boat  ended  up  in 
New  York,  the  shuttle  has  yet  to  be 


seen,  and  the  dock  to  be  bustling  with 
restaurants,  lounges,  and  offices  faded 
into  the  bureaucratic  fog  and  re- 
emerged  as  two  barges.  So  the  sinking 
of  that  project  gives  new  meaning  to 
the  phrase  'up  the  creek  without  a 
paddle."  It  leaves  the  taxpayer  with  a 
losing  hand. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  one  thing 
if  these  things  were  exceptions.  They 
are  not.  These  are  the  rule.  That  Is 
what  UDAG  is  going  for. 

I  am  sure  that  these  are  the  kinds  of 
projects  that  many  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress have  a  great  deal  of  resistance 
to. 

I  talked  to  some  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  the  other  day  who  are  very 
reluctant  to  extend  UDAG  further. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  elected  officials  to  make  friends 
with  the  people  back  home.  You  point 
out  to  the  business  community  and 
the  labor  community  that  you  are 
bringing  them  jobs,  you  are  bringing 
them  a  fine  luxury  hotel  or  some 
other  attractive  project  that  will  make 
the  city  look  better  and  they  may  even 
name  it  after  you.  But  we  all  know 
that  this  is  something  that  should  be 
done  In  the  private  sector  with  private 
money,  not  by  Federal  taxpayers. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  want 
to  make  several  points  in  response  to 
the  comments  made  by  my  two  good 
friends  and  colleagues,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  and  Wisconsin. 

I  think  the  UDAG  Program  has 
been  one  of  the  few  Federal  programs 
which  has  been  a  genuine  success.  It  is 
very  widely  acknowledged  to  be  a  suc- 
cess throughout  the  country,  not  only 
by  State  and  local  officials  who  are  in- 
volved with  economic  development, 
but  by  others  who  pay  attention  to  the 
critical  question  of  how  we  provide 
jobs  In  declining  areas  and  get  them 
back  on  the  upswing. 

The  philosophy  of  the  USAG  Pro- 
gram is  very  much  in  line  with  the 
central  philosophy  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration; namely,  to  find  ways  to 
bring  the  private  sector  into  the  act  to 
solve  problems  that  otherwise  will  not 
be  solved.  Normally,  in  UDAG 
projects,  we  have  a  leverage  factor  of  5 
to  8  dollars  in  private  Investment  for 
every  single  dollar  of  UDAG  money. 
So  for  a  very  small  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral Incentive  we  are  able  to  trigger  a 
very  substantial  private  sector  invest- 
ment in  projects  put  together  by  the 
private  sector,  carried  out  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  managed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  That,  in  turn,  enables,  in  a 
highly  targeted  way.  to  revitalize  and 
strengthen  areas  that  are  in  trouble. 

The  kinds  of  projects  that  are  being 
talked  about  are  those  in  urban  areas 
that  are  suffering  very  severe  econom- 
ic decline,  with  high  unemployment 
and  other  economically  difficulties. 
They  are  projects  that  put  in  place  sig- 


nificant infrastructure  and  other  eco- 
nomically important  investments. 

The  Senators  have  mentioned 
hotels.  They  stimulate  convention 
business  that  can  be  vitally  important 
to  many  areas.  But  many  other  types 
of  projects  have  been  submitted  in  the 
national  competition  for  UDAG.  From 
those  investments,  in  turn,  will  flow 
other  private  sector  investments  with 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
Involvement  at  all. 

In  other  words.  UDAG  Is  an  effort  to 
get  positive  things  started  in  areas 
that  are  struggling  to  reverse  down- 
ward economic  trends. 

I  would  say  the  competition  that  has 
ensued  nationally  with  UDAG  is  a 
measure  of  its  success  and  value.  This 
is  probably  the  most  highly  competi- 
tive program  in  the  country,  where  lit- 
erally hundreds  and  hundreds  of  com- 
munities, together  with  private  sefctor 
developers,  have  put  together  iruiova- 
tive  projects  to  compete  for  what  is  a 
very  limited  amount  of  UDAG  money 
nationally. 

The  competition  now  is  increasingly 
intense.  And  as  a  result,  we  get  really 
outstanding  projects  being  submitted 
because  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  any  practical  chance  for  funding. 
We  have  managed  over  a  period  of 
time  to  help  a  number  of  communities 
begin  to  pull  themselves  up  by  using 
this  public  and  private  partnership. 

This  Is.  I  think,  very  consistent  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, namely,  to  rely  more  on  the 
private  sector.  That  Is  what  this  does. 

(Mr.  PRESSLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  in  just  a 
moment.  Mr.  President;  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  when  I  finish. 

"The  UDAG  Program  since  its  Incep- 
tion has  assisted  development  projects 
In  over  1.000  cities  with  2.400  public 
and  private  partnerships.  Du  ing  the 
Reagan  administration  alont ,  there 
have  been  1,581  project  supported.  All 
of  this  with  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $440  million,  which  I  think  is  a  rela- 
tively modest  amount  given  the  enor- 
mous multiplication  of  resources  that 
we  get  through  this  public-private 
partnership. 

Out  of  these  investments  have  been 
created  over  240,000  new  permanent 
jobs  by  HUD'S  own  estimates.  In  addi- 
tion. 36,000  jobs  have  been  retained 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 
Of  these.  128,000  are  classified  as 
lower  income  jobs;  59.000  are  jobs  that 
minority  persons  were  able  to  take— 
and  we  know,  unemployment  rates  are 
very  high  among  minorities.  Of  those 
jobs.  60.000  went  to  people  who  are  de- 
fined as  structurally  unemployed— 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  out  on  a 
scrap  heap  of  unused  talent. 


There  were  206,000  construction  jobs 
created  from  that  series  of  Invest- 
ments. It  is  estimated  that  the  in- 
crease in  local  tax  revenue  flowing 
from  these  investments  across  the 
Nation  totals  over  $270  million.  UDAG 
has  leveraged  a  private  investment 
total  of  more  than  $12  billion  across 
the  country  that  has  resulted  in  4.329 
contracts  to  minority  firms,  companies 
that  are  struggling  to  bring  minority 
people  fully  into  the  private  economy 
in  a  significant  way. 

These  benefits.  I  think,  are  to  be  il- 
lustrated best  through  some  concrete 
examples.  Let  me  cite  two  or  three  be- 
cause we  have  heard  from  some  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment. 

Action  grant  funds  to  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel  In  Follansbee.  WV. 
will  assist  In  developing  a  state-of-the- 
art  60-inch  steel  coating  mill  in  an  oth- 
erwise abandoned  industrial  plant. 
This  Is  an  example  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
can cooperation  that  emulates  the 
best  private  sector  development  model. 
Not  only  will  that  plant  directly 
employ  200  lald-off  employees  but  It 
will  stimulate  the  callback  of  another 
200  additional  employees  in  a  related 
supplier  plant. 

Another  action  grant  project  exam- 
ple is  in  St.  Louis,  MI,  which  has  made 
important  contributions  toward  reduc- 
ing the  city's  decline  In  certain  areas. 
The  city's  center  shopping  mall  has 
retained  the  major  department  stores 
in  the  core  of  the  city.  As  we  all  know, 
this  has  been  a  problem  in  cities, 
where  the  center  core  of  the  city  too 
often  loses  that  commercial  activity  as 
it  has  gone  out  to  surburban  sites; 
then  the  rest  of  the  downtown  area 
continues  to  decline  as  an  aftereffect. 
There  has  been  a  staggering  amount 
of  spinoff  development  of  new  offices 
and  retail  space,  totally  disconnected 
from  UDAG  but  caused  to  happen  by 
UDAG,  as  well  as  other  widespread 
renovation  of  adjacent  properties. 

I  also  call  to  people's  attention  other 
projects  in  Cleveland  which  have  sup- 
ported a  variety  of  commercial 
projects  there,  industrial  expansions, 
health  care  facilities  and  neighbor- 
hood housing  projects.  Renovation  of 
the  60-year-old  theater.  Cleveland's 
Playhouse  Square,  not  only  will  pro- 
vide a  new  home  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Shakespeare  Festival. 

That  is  like  planting  a  flower  around 
which  other  flowers  are  then  planted 
and  grow.  In  fact  you  begin  to  turn  an 
area  that  is  declining  into  an  area  that 
shows  broad  new  strength.  That  has 
happened  here. 

In  this  area,  other  important  archi- 
tectural, historic,  and  cultural  re- 
sources have  been  refurbished  and 
brought  back  on  line  in  an  area  that  is 
roughly  60  acres  in  size. 

What  we  are  seeing  here  is  an  In- 
tense national  competition,  where 
communities  together  with  private  de- 
velopers are  able  to  put  together  pow- 


erful development  packages,  according 
to  very  tightly  targeted  criteria.  They 
are  showing  how  they  can  solve  prob- 
lems, how  they  can  build  new  econom- 
ic strength  in  a  declining  area,  how 
they  can  provide  new  jobs  and  not  just 
see  areas  continue  to  deteriorate  and 
fall  apart  with  rising  crime  rates  and 
the  rest  of  it.  That  Is  what  the  record 
shows. 

Some  have  expressed  a  concern  that 
the  UDAG  formula  has  recently  oper- 
ated In  such  a  way  that  certain  areas 
of  the  country  were  not  getting  a  fair 
share  of  these  funds.  As  the  person  on 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  who 
has  taken  a  lead  responsibility  In  this 
area.  I  can  state  we  undertook  to  sit 
down  with  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  we  have  successfully  re- 
vised that  formula  with  the  help  of 
Senator  Grassley  of  Iowa.  Senator 
D'Amato,  Senator  THURMOND.and 
others— Senator  Sasser  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle— I  do  not  mean  to  omit 
anyone.  We  have,  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months,  created  a  set  of  revisions 
to  UDAG  formulas  that  will  enable 
them  to  work  even  better  In  terms  of 
equity  across  the  country. 

We  have  fought  hard  to  accomplish 

that  because  it  is  sound,  it  is  fair,  and 

it  is  something  that  needed  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ARMSTONG.  Will  the  Senator 

yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  As  soon  as  I  finish  I 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  just  wanted  to 
ask  a  question  but  I  will  ask  it  later. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  There  are  any  number 
of  illustrations  that  we  might  cite.  We 
could  take  the  rest  of  the  day  citing 
tremendously    exciting    breakthrough 
projects  that  have  occurred  and  multi- 
plied  and   radiated   out  through   dis- 
tressed   communities.    Projects    that 
have  done  things  of  great  value  and 
have  been  very  constructive  to  those 
communities,  those  States,  and  to  the 
country.  This  Is  a  very  small  program. 
We  have  agreed  to  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion in  funding  In  light  of  the  budget 
pressures,  of  which  we  are  all  aware. 
And  that  Is  difficult  to  appreciate  be- 
cause the  number  of  people  wanting  to 
compete  nationally  has  gone  up  and 
many  communities  around  the  coun- 
try hope  to  win  a  UDAG  grant.  But  we 
have  agreed  to  a  20-percent  reduction 
in  the  funding,  which  was  already  at  a 
modest  level.  We  have  done  so  In  light 
of  the  budget  pressures  that  we  are 
feeling.  ^       _^ 

I  might  say  that  over  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  UDAG  team  that  has  been 
assembled  to  do  this  work  is  very  small 
and  very  accomplished  in  their  work.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  where  such  a  crack  team 
of  economic  analysts  accomplishes 
more  with  as  small  and  efficient  an  op- 
eration as  is  the  case  with  this  group 


operating  within  HUD.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  take  my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  think  If  you  will  examine  It 
carefully  you  will  find  that  to  be  the 
case.  This  is  a  group  that  has  won  very 
broad  accolades  from  people  around 
the  country  who  know  that,  although 
we  have  a  very  scaled-back  degree  of 
Federal  support  for  economic  revital- 
ization,  this  particular  part  has  pro- 
duced outstanding  results  across  the 
country.  It  is  small,  it  is  carefully  tar- 
geted it  is  tightly  managed. 

And  for  that  reason  I  hope  that  we 
would  reject  the  amendment  and  stay 
with  something  that  has  worked  and 
worked  very  well. 

I  will  say  one  other  thing  and  then 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.   President,  this  particular  pro- 
gram has  been  around  for  a  period  of 
time  and  it  has  stood  the  test  in  the 
previous  administration  and  now  into 
the  fifth  year  of  the  Reagan  term.  We 
now  have  Reagan  administration  ap- 
pointees in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  down  through  the  other  positions 
that  are  filled  by  executive  branch  ap- 
pointments. So  we  see  a  program  that 
has  proved  itself  through  administra- 
tions regardless  of  party.  Interesting- 
ly, it  is  among  those  programs  that  are 
most  directly  in  line  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Reagan  administration  to 
scale  down  the  Federal  involvement  to 
the  smallest  amount  that  we  can  but 
use  what  is  there  to  induce  and  en- 
large private  sector  investment.  And  so 
with  our  multipliers  of  6  to  1,  7  to  1, 
and  8  to  1  of  private  money  to  Federal 
grant  money,  we  are  making  that  prin- 
ciple work  and  work  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  been  waiting 
very  patiently  to  bring  up  a  confer- 
ence report.  I  do  not  want  to  detain 
him  because  I  would  like  him  to  go 
ahead,  but  I  will  take  1  minute  to 
point  out  a  couple  things  and  ask  a 
question.  I  am  the  author  of  the 
UDAG  bill.  When  it  passed  in  1977.  I 
introduced  it.  I  pushed  it.  And  I  think 
at  that  time  it  might  have  made  some 
sense,  although  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  It  consistently.  It  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense  now. 

My  good  friend  from  Michigan  has 
three  times  referred  to  this  being  in 
accordance  with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration philosophy.  I  have  a  letter 
here  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  amendment.  Senator 
Armstrong,  from  the  administration 
which  he  received  just  today  and  is  on 
the  desks  of  all  Senators,  saying  that 
they  support  the  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate fiscal  year  1986  funding  for  the 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
gram. They  are  for  it.  They  are  for 
eliminating  the  program  and  they  are 
for  the  Armstrong  amendment.  Pinal- 
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ly.  my  good  friend  from  Michigan 
stressed  one  point  particularly  hard 
and  effectively  I  thought  in  his  pres- 
entation. He  said  this  is  a  levera^ng 
device;  the  Federal  Government  puts 
in  a  little  money  and  the  local  people 
match  it  with  private  sector  money. 
The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  said  the  following:  "The 
UDAG  program's  aggregate  leveraging 
ratios  are  misrepresented  because 
much  of  the  private  capital  invested  in 
the  projects  is  subsidized  through 
some  other  governmental  program." 
That  is  a  fact.  And  It  seems  so  clear  to 
this  Senator  that  virtually  all  the 
projects  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  referred  to,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  has  referred  to,  and  this 
Senator  has  referred  to  are  projects 
which  are  wholesome  and  heaJthy 
projects  but  none  of  them,  none  of 
them,  can  be  justified  as  being  for  a 
governmental  purpose.  You  do  not 
build  restaurants  or  you  do  not  build 
office  buildings  which  are  for  affluent 
people  to  enjoy  for  a  public  purpose. 
They  are  built  by  the  private  sector 
much  more  efficiently  and  competent- 
ly and  they  should  be.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  but  I  must  say  that  his  Im- 
plication that  the  administration  is 
against  this  amendment  is  wrong. 
They  are  for  the  amendment.  They 
want  to  wipe  out  the  bill  and  so  do  I, 
although  I  am  the  author  of  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  say  briefly  in 
response,  Mr.  President,  that  the  point 
I  was  making,  and  I  repeat,  is  that  the 
philosophy  of  getting  a  maximum  pri- 
vate-sector response  is  very  central  to 
much  of  what  I  hear  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration advocating,  and  that 
clearly  happens  with  UDAG. 

It  is  also  significant  that  these 
projects  are  not  something  that  the 
Federal  Government  initiates  at  all. 
Local  business  leaders,  local  elected  of- 
ficials have  to  put  together  packages 
themselves  which  they  then  enter  in  a 
national  competition  against  all  other 
projects  put  together  by  other  commu- 
nities and  private-sector  groups 
throughout  the  country.  So  this  is 
something  where  the  Federal  Involve- 
ment is  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
This  is  something  where  local  com- 
munitis  take  the  lead  and  maintain 
the  lead  in  deciding  the  best  way  to 
trigger  sustained  economic  redevelop- 
ment in  their  economically  troubled 
area. 

Years  ago  we  said  that  those  kinds 
of  decisions  should  be  made  in  Wash- 
ington. Vast  sums  of  money  were  di- 
rected from  Washington  to  local  com- 
munities to  try  to  carry  out  certain  ac- 
tivities we  thought  would  help  make 
them  stronger.  UDAG  reverses  that.  It 
works  exactly  the  other  way  around. 
UDAG  says  to  local  communities. 

You  figure  out  how  to  do  it.  you  devise  a 
solution  that  you  think  will  work  in  your 
particular  community.  We  think  you  under- 
stand far  better  what  the  problems  are  and 


what  the  potentials  are  than  somebody  sit- 
ting In  the  central  Government  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  Instead,  you  put  together  a  pack- 
age that  meets  your  local  needs,  that  you 
think  will  get  the  Job  done  and  that  requires 
private-sector  players  to  Invest  substantial 
sums  of  money,  money  that  they  stand  to 
lose  If  the  project  does  not  go.  Just  as  every- 
body else  would  stand  to  lose. 

What  has  happened  is  that  those 
local  communities  have  taken  that  ini- 
tiative and  they  have  gone  to  work 
with  private  sector  people  to  put  to- 
gether these  packages.  And  in  area 
after  area  they  are  pulling  distressed 
parts  of  their  communities  up  by  their 
bootstraps.  We  are  helping,  yes.  with  a 
small  amount  on  the  margin.  But  we 
have  completely  shifted  the  basis  of 
where  the  initiation  comes  from  and 
that  also  I  think  is  in  line  with  the 
philosophy  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration talks  about  and  that  I  happen 
to  think  is  healthy.  I  think  It  is  very 
desirable  we  are  doing  it  this  way  and 
it  is  the  reason  we  are  getting  good  re- 
sults. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
needs  to  proceed  and  so  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  and  Mr.  HAT- 
FIELD addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  com- 
plete the  colloquy  he  wanted  to  start 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  call  up  the  energy 
conference  report  which  is  a  privileged 
matter. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  courtesy 
but  my  suggestion  would  be  we  Just 
lay  aside  the  pending  amendment  so 
that  the  chairman  can  call  up  the  con- 
ference report.  I  understand  it  will 
only  take  a  moment  or  two  and  then 
we  will  straighten  out  the  areas  of  dis- 
pute between  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  myself  and  go  to  a  vote  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  Are  we  then 
planning  to  come  back  to  this  issue?  I 
am  not  at  this  point  willing  to  relin- 
quish my  right  to  respond  unless  I  am 
so  assured.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
did  ask  for  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  withdraw  that 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigtm,  to  say  that 
the  UDAG  program  is  one  of  those 
programs  in  which  we  see  the  Federal 
Government  at  its  best,  and  that  Is  en- 
couraging the  generation  of  private 
capital  for  projects  seeded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent,  which  is  typically  Ln 
distressed  areas. 


Although  there  may  have  been 
projects  that  do  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards that  some  would  impose  for  ap- 
propriate investments  for  a  communi- 
ty, they  nevertheless  are  directed  for 
distressed  communities.  If  it  Is  a  hotel 
or  even  a  pizza  parlor,  that  provides 
some  economic  life  to  a  neighborhood 
or  a  community  and  I  think  we  dare 
not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water. 

There  are  perhaps  even  some  occa- 
sions when  some  Federal  assistance 
helps  get  such  casual  recreation  things 
like  ski  areas  developed  and  to  encour- 
age resort  and  tourism  business— often 
very  Important  to  States  and  commu- 
nities that  do  not  have  access  to  other 
projects. 

I  point  out  that  this  proposal  to  ter- 
minate the  UDAG  Progrsim  Is  one  that 
surprises  me.  and  I  am  opposed  to  this 
proposal.  Few.  if  any.  programs  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  private  sector  more 
than  the  UDAG  Program.  On  average, 
for  every  public  dollar  spent  on  a 
UDAG  grant,  we  see  $6  of  private 
sector  capital. 

To  hear  that  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  this  strikes  me  as  some- 
what of  an  anomaly,  because  for  the 
first  4  years  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, the  UDAG  Program  enjoyed  the 
support  of  HUD  and  the  White  House. 

UDAG  was  touted  as  a  program 
before  mayors  from  our  States  as  one 
program  worth  saving.  That  was  true, 
and  what  was  true  for  the  last  4  years. 
I  think,  remains  true  today. 

I  would  like  to  recount  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  what  has  hap- 
pened with  these  projects  as  they  have 
developed.  There  have  been  over  2.400 
public-private  partnerships  and  the 
result  of  these  Investments  created 
232.000  new  permanent  jobs.  36.000  re- 
tained Jobs.  128,000  lower-Income  Jobs. 
59.000  Jobs  for  minorities,  60,000  Jobs 
for  the  structurally  unemployed  and 
$11.5  billion  in  private  Investment 
with  an  original  program  of  some  $440 
million. 

So  I  think  that  before  we  start  talk- 
ing about  what  the  taxpayers  of  one 
State  are  going  to  do  to  help  the  tax- 
payers of  another  State— the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  been  engaged  in 
that  kind  of  a  discussion  before— 
whether  it  deals  with  water  projects  or 
irrigation  projects  or  what  have  you, 
there  are  times  when  each  of  us  in  the 
States  supports  a  program  that  bene- 
fits another  State  perhaps  more  than 
the  benefit  that  we  in  our  owti  loca- 
tions get. 

I  hope  that  we  rethink  this  proposal 
and  see  that  we  do  not  destroy  some- 
thing that  has  worked  and  fits  the  de- 
scription of  what  I  think  Govern- 
ment's role  could  most  effectively  be. 
and  that  is  to  generate  private  capital, 
to  encourage  investment,  to  help  some 
of  the  cities,  that  have  come  on  dis- 
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tress,   revitalize   themselves   and  pro- 
vide Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

That  is  the  mission  of  the  UDAG 
Program  as  it  was  originally  devel- 
oped, and  again.  If  it  has  gone  astray, 
maybe  we  should  review  what  some  of 
the  problems  have  been. 

But  I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
terrible  mistake  to  kill  this  program  at 
a  time  when  many  cities  and  many 
communities  In  the  country  have  not 
participated  in  the  economic  revival 
that  we  hear  about  so  often. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  noi.  know  if  this  amendment  is 
going  to  pass  or  not.  I  will  tell  you 
something.  UDAG  is  a  dead  duck. 
That  is  a  program  which  did  not  work. 
The  author  of  the  program,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  is  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  And  its 
just  like  some  of  these  programs 
which  we  have  tried  and  did  not  work 
out  that  are  gradually  coming  into 
focus,  and  some  of  them  are  going  to 
get  a  20-percent  cut  this  year.  It  is  like 
Amtrak.  There  Is  a  program  which  by 
its  own  definition  turned  out  to  be  a 
failure.  And  gradually  we  are  taking 
the  money  away  from  them. 

My  suggestion  would  be  this:  In  view 
of  the  kind  of  budget  emergency  that 
we  are  facing,  and  we  all  know  that  is 
true,  this  is  a  low  priority  program 
which  we  ought  to  just  chop  off  In- 
stead of  phasing  It  out.  No  one  is  going 
to  get  hurt  If  we  do  that.  All  of  the 
debate  thus  far,  and  I  think  we  are 
about  at  the  end  of  it— I  certainly  do 
not  expect  to  speak  much  longer— 
really  proves  Just  one  thing:  People 
who  are  getting  that  free  Federal 
money  like  to  get  it,  and  I  am  ready  to 
stipulate  to  that,  and  I  am  willing  to 
stipulate,  as  someone  said  earlier, 
building  these  hotels  creates  Jobs. 
That  is  absolutely  right.  Anytime  you 
build  a  hotel,  it  is  going  to  create  Jobs. 
No  one  Is  arguing  that. 

The  question  Is,  Who  should  pay  for 
it?  I  cannot  see— and  there  has  not 
been  so  far  as  I  am  aware— one  scintil- 
la of  evidence  brought  forward  to 
show  why  the  Government  ought  to 
pay  for  it.  If  Hilton  wants  a  hotel,  let 
Hilton  pay  for  it.  It  Is  as  simple  as 
that. 

It  has  been  said  during  the  last  few 
minutes  that  this  program  will  be  sub- 
stantially reformed  under  amend- 
ments which  are  proposed  by  the 
Banking  Committee  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  in  the 
first  place,  that  It  is  a  travesty  to  have 
the  UDAG  authorizing  in  the  reconcil- 
iation bill.  That  is  not  before  us  today 
and  when  the  time  comes,  I  expect  to 
raise  that  Issue  again.  That  is  an  abuse 
of  the  reconciliation  process  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  permitted. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  knock  it  out 
of  there,  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  would  concede,  let  me  say  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan,  that  the 
proposal  which  is  in  the  reconciliation 


bill  does  now  represent  a  significant 
degree  of  reform  of  one  aspect  of  the 
program.  And  it  is  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  money.  Up  until  now 
three  cities— New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Baltimore— have  received  44  percent 
of  all  the  money  in  this  UDAG  fund. 
As  I  understand  the  effect  of  the 
amendments  that  will  be  proposed,  it 
will  be  to  permit  other  areas  to  bid  for 
the  money.  So  to  that  extent  it  is 
fairer,  but  it  does  not  justify  the  pro- 
gram to  begin  with. 

We  are  told  that  this  Is  a  program 
that  has  proven  Itself,  that  this  Is  a 
program  that  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  private  sector.  I  think  that  is  a 
direct  quote.  Of  course,  it  enjoys  the 
support  of  the  private  sector.  Who  do 
you  think  is  benefiting  from  this? 
General  Motors  received  $50  million 
from  UDAG.  Tranunell-Crow  and 
other  big  developers— these  are  people 
who  deal  in  billions  of  dollars— have 
also  received  large  amounts  of  money 
from  UDAG. 

I  am  not  against  General  Motors  or 
Trammell-Crow.  I  am  not  against  the 
hotelkeepers  or  shopping  center  devel- 
opers. But  there  Is  no  excuse  for  these 
being  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. ^^ 

Recently  $9.3  million  went  to  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  Is  there  any  wonder 
there  is  support  in  the  private  sector 
for  a  program  like  that? 

Not  all  of  the  money  has  gone  to 
outfits  like  GM  and  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  In  fact,  one  of  the  programs  for 
$422,000  went  to  build  what  was  de- 
scribed as  a  high-quality  horse  arena 
in  Uvalda,  GA,  in  November  1982. 

So  we  are  building  everything  from 
hotels,  office  buildings,  shopping  cen- 
ters, to  horse  arenas,  to  marinas,  to 
condominiums. 

This  does  not  make  sense.  Maybe  it 
would  make  sense  if  these  were  times 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  was 
running  a  large  budget  surplus.  But 
when  we  are  facing  a  $200  billion  defi- 
cit, when  we  are  going  to  be  looking 
down  the  gun  barrel  of  a  tax  increase 
if  we  do  not  get  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol, when  a  sequestering  process  is 
going  to  go  into  effect,  which  will  cut 
back  on  programs  of  high  priority, 
education,  health,  veterans,  defense, 
you  name  it,   it  Just  does  not  make 

S6ri56. 

Most  of  the  money,  even  though  it 
has  done  some  good,  ends  up  going  for 
the  kinds  of  projects  I  have  described. 
Including  recently  a  $1  million  UDAG 
grant  to  a  company  whose  1984  sales 
were  $16.3  billion. 

This  is  a  good  chance  for  us  to 
decide,  are  we,  in  the  words  of  one 
Senator,  shooting  with  real  bullets? 
Are  we  serious  about  this  or  are  we 

not? 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  Just  respond  to  a  couple  of  com- 


ments made  by  my  colleague  from  Col- 
orado. 

First  of  all,  I  appreciate  his  kind 
words  about  the  provision  in  the  for- 
mula that  we  worked  out  over  a  period 
of  several  months  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
with  a  number  of  Senators.  That  set 
of  revisions  to  the  UDAG  project  se- 
lection system  involved  as  cosponsors 
Senators  DAmato  Sasser.  Heinz, 
Grassley,  Durenbergef.  Le%in,  Sar- 
BANES.  Gore.  Specter,  Hawkins.  Thur- 
mond, Dodd.  Stennis.  Metzenbaum. 
Harkin.  BoscHwiTz,  Chiles,  and 
Simon.  All  of  those  Senators  have 
been  active  in  the  effort  to  revise  that 
formula,  and  I  have  sort  of  taken  the 
lead  in  that  effort. 

I  think  we  have  been  very  successful 
in  doing  so. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  despite  his  other  criti- 
cism which  he  has  made  very  clear, 
stating  that  he  thought  that  was  an 
improvement. 

But  I  want  to  Just  make  one  other 
point  to  him.  If  I  may.  I  want  Xo  try  to 
reach  my  friend  from  Colorado,  whom 
I  consider  a  good  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing for  many,  many  years,  in  the  other 
body  as  well  as  in  this  body.  The  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  the  purpose  of 
UDAG  is  not  Just  to  cause  certain 
projects  to  happen,  whether  they  be 
hotels  or  other  commercial  buildings 
or  other  types  of  projects.  The  pur- 
pose of  UDAG  is  to  influence  where 
that  investment  te  made.  In  virtually 
every  Instance  tl»  investment  is  made 
In  a  location  whefe  it  othenvise  would 
not  be  made  because  it  is  in  a  marginal 
area,  it  is  in  an  area  that  is  in  econom- 
ic distress,  it  is  In  an  area  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  normally  not  find  to 
be  an  attractive  area  if  they  had  to  go 
just  with  cold  market  costs. 

When  a  local  community,  when  a 
consortium  at  the  Icoal  level,  when 
local  public  officials  and  the  local  busi- 
ness community  have  a  distressed  area 
that  they  are  trying  to  stabilize  and 
improve.  UDAG  Is  designed  to  enable 
positive  investment  to  go  into  an  area 
that  it  is  otherwise  not  economically 
attractive  if  you  go  In  cold  turkey  as  a 
sheer  private  sector  investment. 
UDAG  allows  those  communities  to 
come  in  with  a  small  measure  of  public 
financing  and  bring  a  project  into 
reach  financially  so  that  they  can  do  it 
in  the  location  where  it  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  needed  That  really  is  the 
essence  of  UDAG  If  you  leave  that 
fact  out.  If  you  simply  make  it  sound 
as  if  the  purpose  is  to  build  a  hotel 
and  ask  if  the  Government  ought  to 
be  concerned  with  whether  or  not  a 
hotel  goes  up  you  misstate  the  pur- 
pose of  UDAG. 

The  purpose  of  UDAG  Is  to  target 
certain  kinds  of  revitalizing  invest- 
ments into  areas  that  are  in  trouble 
and  where  otherwise  the  investments 
will  not  occur. 
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The  Senator  can  argue  that  that  is 
not  a  proper  function  of  Government 
or  that  he  does  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  done,  and  we  can  have  that  debate. 
But  that  is  really  UDAG's  essential 
purpose.  It  is  to  lieep  areas  that  are  in 
trouble  from  deteriorating  further. 

We  have  found  that  when  local  com- 
munities can  go  In  with  these  highly 
targeted  investments  in  certain  areas, 
they  can  turn  things  around.  A  declin- 
ing area  starts  to  strengthen,  new  Jobs 
are  added,  new  vitality  is  added,  and 
then  quite  soon  in  most  cases  other 
private  sector  investments  start  to 
take  place  without  any  connection 
whatsoever  with  UDAG  or  any  other 
Government  funding  source. 

So  an  cu'ea  that  has  been  a  problem 
area  starts  to  cure  itself.  That  is  the 
whole  thrust  of  UDAG. 

I  Just  want  to  stress  the  locational 
aspect  of  UDAG  and  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  leverage  is  nor- 
mally about  $1  for  every  6  private  dol- 
lars and  is  designed  to  move  a  project 
into  economic  reach  in  a  marginal  area 
where  it  otherwise  would  not  be  done. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator consider  examples  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  UDAG  Program  to  be  things 
like  those  funds  provided  to  the 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  in  Fol- 
lansbee.  WV.  one  of  the  highest  unem- 
ployment areas  In  the  country  that 
helped  put  that  mill  into  condition 
where  it  can  compete  with  foreign 
competition? 

Would  the  Senator  consider  also  the 
valuable  asset  of  the  use  of  UDAG 
grants  in  St.  Louis  where  a  shopping 
mall,  which  was  funded  in  part,  seeded 
in  part  by  UDAG  funds,  reversed  the 
decline  of  an  enormous  part  of  the  city 
that  has  helped  create  a  number  of 
new  Jobs  and  new  development?  Is 
that  the  kind  of  exEunple  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  consider  as  some 
of  those  that  improved  the  value  of 
this  program? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  I  believe  so.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  citing  those. 
There  Is  a  very  long  list  of  projects 
like  that,  virtually  throughout  the 
country,  that  could  be  named.  This  is 
why  other  national  organizations  have 
a  particular  Interest  in  urban  revital- 
izations.  The  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties 
have  all  endorsed  this. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Before  we  leave 
Wheeling-Pitt,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  minute? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  Just  1  second. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  just  want  to 
find  out  if  Wheeling-Pitt  is  in  bank- 
ruptcy. That  is  my  understanding.  Is 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  in  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to   describe   accurately   the    financial 


outlook  of  that  particular  company  or 
what  the  full  circumstances  are. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  did  not  mean 
to  interrupt  the  Senator's  train  of 
thought.  But  this  was  held  out  as  an 
example  of  Job  creation,  this  company 
that  is  In  bankruptcy.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  you  spend  money  to 
create  Jobs.  What  we  are  doing  is 
moving  Jobs  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. We  are  not  creating  new  jobs. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  No.  I  believe  we  are 
creating  new  Jobs.  I  believe  we  have  a 
disagreement  on  that. 

Whether  or  not  a  given  company  is 
in  bankruptcy  is  not  relevant.  I  have 
had  companies  in  bankruptcy  in  my 
State  that  have  worked  their  way  out 
of  bankruptcy.  So  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
particularly  relevant  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  are  ready  to  vote,  although 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  indicated 
that  he  wanted  the  floor.  I  see  the 
Senator  is  now  here,  and  I  believe  he 
wishes  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  In  which 
we  are  engaged  illustrates  nothing  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  we  are  being 
wrongheaded  about  our  spending  pri- 
orities. I  could  talk  about  defense 
versus  social  spending.  I  could  talk 
about  a  number  of  areas.  I  start  with 
the  premise  that,  in  trying  to  return  to 
sanity  on  spending,  we  are  at  least 
trying  to  save  where  we  can  but,  in 
some  cases.  In  saving  money  we  are 
cutting  programs  for  people  who  have 
earned  their  benefits.  Our  veterans  are 
a  special  case  in  point. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order.  The  Senator 
deserves  to  be  heard.  The  Senate  will 
be  In  order. 

Will  conversations  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  among  the  staff  please  cease? 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
again,  we  are  cutting  programs  for 
people  who  have  earned  their  benefits, 
our  veterans  being  a  principal  case  in 
point.  No  group  of  peorle  have  done 
more  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  benefits  that  It  can 
provide,  than  our  veterans  have  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  cut- 
ting or  cleaning  up  programs  where 
dollars  are  given  to  people  who  have 
done  nothing  to  earn  them.  We  are 
making  no  distinction  between  those 
who  have  done  something  to  receive 
something  from  this  Government  and 
those  who  have  done  nothing.  We  are 
making  distinction  between  the  truly 
needy,  who  should  be  receiving  money 
from  the  Government,  and  those  who 
are  not  needy. 

Any  government  should  be  Judged 
on  how  it  takes  care  of  its  truly  needy, 
or   the   unfortunates   in  society   who 


have  no  recourse  than  governmental 
assistance. 

But.  in  many  cases,  in  fsir  too  many 
cases,  there  is  no  accountability  for 
who  is  getting  how  much  In  total  from 
the  various  welfare  sources.  There  is 
not  enough  means  testing.  There  is  no 
effort  to  ensure  that  adequate  assist- 
ance gets  to  those  who  really  need  it, 
and  only  to  those  who  really  need  It. 
We  are  running  a  gravy  train,  and  that 
Is  the  principal  reason,  still  essentially 
unaddressed  by  the  Congress,  that  we 
have  a  budgetary  problem,  perhaps  a 
fatal  problem,  as  a  result. 

We  are  simply  not  facing  it.  We  are 
going  aicross  the  board  incrementally 
and  cutting  program  after  program 
without  applying  any  real  Judgment  to 
whether  the  programs  are  set  up  to 
give  away  the  money  are  Judicious  in 
the  first  place,  or  whether  they  were 
politically  demagogic  and  economical- 
ly unsound.  We  are  not  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  have 
earned  £ind  those  who  have  not 
earned,  those  who  are  needy  smd  those 
who  are  not  truly  needy,  between  that 
which  is  pure  giveaway  and  that  which 
is  investment  and  comes  back  to  us  in 
sociological  or  economic  benefit. 

I  am  going  to  say  something  unchar- 
acteristic for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  sim  going  to  ask  that  we 
take  a  close  look  when  we  propose  to 
cut  a  program  like  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grants,  because  I  think 
that  sector  of  our  spending,  like  some 
educational  grants  and  other  catego- 
ries of  so-called  Government  spending, 
arc  actually  Investments. 

In  terms  of  UDAG,  I  think  we  have 
been  making  an  investment  In  Jobs,  In 
economic  development,  and  In  a 
chance  for  the  disadvantaged  citizens 
of  our  urban  areas.  What  could  be 
more  in  the  Interest  of  our  country,  or 
of  Its  disadvantaged  citizens,  than  con- 
ducting programs  that  promote  eco- 
nomic growth,  generate  Jobs,  in  many 
cases  beautify  cities.  Improve  the 
transportation  and  the  shopping  In 
cities,  and  reduce  the  need  for  pro- 
grams of  public  welfare  assistance? 

There  will  be  economic  returns  on 
these  Investments,  as  well  as  sociologi- 
cal returns.  Perhaps  the  biggest  socio- 
logical returns  are  the  opportunities 
provided  to  the  minorities  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  we  have 
minorities  who  have  long  been  sup- 
pressed in  terms  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities, who  have  been  denied  equal 
opportunity  in  business.  Those  minori- 
ties are  now  coming  into  their  own, 
partly  because  of  a  boot  in  the  tail  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  those  In 
my  part  of  the  country,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  a  change  of  heart  that  is 
going  on  In  my  part  of  the  country. 

UDAG  grants  are  being  applied  in 
support  of  that  effort.  The  Sun  Belt  is 
not  getting  more  prosperous  and  more 


populous  because  the  Sun  has  gotten 
any  brighter  or  any  warmer.  It  is  get- 
ting more  prosperous  and  more  popu- 
lous because  the  job  opportunities,  the 
production  of  goods  and  services,  have 
increased  as  a  result  of  educational  op- 
portunities and  Job  opportunities  af- 
forded to  those  who  were  previously 
denied  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  order  again. 
I  have  listened  all  day,  I  think  I  am 
saying  something  that  deserves  to  be 
heard  as  much  as  what  I  have  been  lis- 
tening to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  be  heard.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Senate.  Those  Sena- 
tors having  conversations  will  please 
move  into  the  cloakrooms. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President. 
UDAG.  as  much  as  any  other  Govern- 
ment program,  has  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  these  previously  denied  citi- 
zens to  become  part  of  the  economic 
mainstream  of  America.  Those  socio- 
logical improvements  later  translate 
into  economic  advantages  to  the  previ- 
ously denied  individuals,  to  the  region 
where  they  live,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  because  the  revenues  that  come 
from  the  increased  business  result  in 
balancing,  and  even  being  a  payoff,  to 
the  Investment  that  was  made  In  many 
of  these  UDAG  grants. 

So  the  contributions  of  UDAG  to 
the  national  welfare,  I  believe,  are  sub- 
stantial. I  cannot  forget  the  concerns 
of  my  State,  which  are  a  little  differ- 
ent from  those  of  others.  There  are,  In 
Alabama,  many  depressed  areas  and 
depressed  cities  where,  because  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  there  Is  still 
a  hangover.  There  Is  a  hangover  from 
Reconstruction.  There  is  a  hangover 
from  the  propensity  to  deny  equality 
of  opportunity  in  education  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  in  business.  There 
are  depressed  areas  and  depressed 
cities  that  are  depressed  because  of 
those  denials. 

One  investment  that  has  been  help- 
ing eliminate  those  111  effects  has  been 
UDAG.  which  this  Senator  has  been 
careful  to  try  to  allocate  in  areas 
where  that  kind  of  Improvement  will 
take  place. 

The  UDAG  Program  in  my  State 
gives  an  essential  haind  to  the  local 
governments  that  are  deserving.  It 
gives  hope  to  the  people  who  live 
there,  and  who  are  also  deserving.  The 
grants  are  an  Investment  in  those 
cases— not  a  giveaway.  I  know  there 
are  parts  of  the  country  that  have  not 
had  the  problems  that  Alabama  has 
had,  the  problems  that  have  hit  other 
traditional  industrial  areas.  All  areas 
and  all  cities  are  not  equally  in  need. 
UDAGs  are  essential  to  parts  of  my 
State,  but  they  are  not  essential  in 
some  other  places  In  my  State,  and 
they  may  not  be  essential  in  other 
States  where  the  economic  disloca- 
tions have  been  less  severe. 


The  formula  governing  UDAG 
grants  should  take  that  difference  into 
account.  It  should  ensure  thai  the 
money  goes  to  the  places  that  have 
the  greatest  need,  and  the  greatest  de- 
servablllty.  That  need  should  be  based 
on  the  current  situation  today,  not  on 
factors  that  may  not  be  relevant,  not 
those  worked  out  because  of  political 
clout  in  cloakrooms,  formulas  where 
the  population  and  the  powers  of  the 
State  determine  that  the  formula 
favors  that  State. 

For  example,  one  city  may  have  an 
old  housing  stock,  and  another  may 
have  housing  that  is  comparatively 
new.  The  key  factor,  however,  in  de- 
termining who  should  get  UDAG's  is 
not  the  age  of  the  housing,  but  wheth- 
er or  not  the  people  who  live  in  those 
houses  have  jobs  and  a  chance  to  Im 
prove  their  lives— and  whether  the 
spirits  and  deeds  of  those  cities  merit 
that  concentration  in  the  sense  that  I 
have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from  Col- 
orado. I  hope  he  does  not  find  it  too 
surprising.  t>ecause  normally  I  do  sup- 
port his  efforts  to  cut  spending.  I  be- 
lieve that  for  Colorado,  from  his  per- 
spective, his  amendment  is  a  wise 
thing  to  offer.  I  just  ask  that  he  con- 
sider parts  of  the  country  where  It  will 
be  devastating,  and  undeserved,  to 
suffer  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  invest- 
ment, opportunity  for  growth  of  indi- 
viduals, and  production  of  goods  and 
ser\'ices  which  have  resulted  from  the 
program. 

It  may  be  that  the  program  can  be 
reduced,  restructured,  and  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  looking  at  that  possibility. 
But  since  all  I  am  confronted  with  is 
its  abrupt  and  complete  termination, 
which  would  Inflict  hardship  not  de- 
served and  exceeding  any  possible  ben- 
efit in  the  State  from  which  I  come.  I 
must  oppose  the  amendment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
questions  of  need,  of  fairness,  and  Join 
me  in  voting  against  the  amendment.  I 
ask  them  to  come  up  with  some  other 
way— a  more  fair  way,  a  more  effica- 
cious way— to  correct  the  problem 
than  the  one  before  us  as  it  now 
stands  In  Its  simplicity  and.  I  believe, 
inadequacy. 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  support  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment's Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program. 

Since  the  program's  inception  in 
1978,  Wisconsin  has  been  a  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  UDAG  funds;  54  projects  to- 
taling $77  million  have  been  approved, 
8,900  new  jobs  have  been  created,  and 
a  tremendous  amount  of  spinoff 
projects  have  resulted.  In  my  opinion, 
no  Federal  grant  program  has  contrib- 
uted   more    in    stimulating    economic 


growth  in  Wisconsin  than  the  UDAG 
Program. 

UDAG's  have  also  been  successful  In 
forging  a  partnership  between  private 
and  the  public  sector.  In  fact,  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  invested  nearly  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  m  Wisconsin  communi- 
ties. Hand  in  hand  these  two  sectors  of 
our  society  have  been  successful  in  re- 
developing and  revitalizing  WLSconsin. 
Mr.  President.  a.s  we  aU  kjiow.  Wis- 
consin IS  the  16th  largest  Slate  and 
has  ranked  near  the  bottom  m  the  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  funds  The  UDAG 
Program  is  different  Wisconsin  has 
received  its  fair  share  Only  16  States 
have  received  more  UDAG  funds  than 
Wisconsin  has.  This  is  a  result  of  a 
strong  commitment  by  communities  to 
enhance  their  economic  well-being. 

Mr  President.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  against  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  Program-  Some  of 
it  is  well  founded,  some  misleading.  In 
Wisconsin,  we're  proud  of  the  fact 
that  UDAG  funds  are  being  used  as 
the  program  was  intended  1  would 
like  to  brag  a  little  bit  about  Wiscon- 
sin's success  m  this  area  In  1979.  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  received  a  $12.5  mil- 
lion UDAG  for  the  development  of  a 
mall  in  downtown  Milwaukee  800  new- 
jobs  were  created,  several  spinoff 
projects  have  resulted,  but  more  im- 
portantly downtown  Milwaukee  is 
alive,  and  kicking,  and  is  a  viable  place 
to  do  business  once  again  The  same 
story  can  be  told  m  Wausau  and  in 
Stevens  Point,  Mall  projects  in  these 
two  cities  have  turned  dilapidated 
areas  into  financial  gold  mines.  The 
Wausau  project  has  exceeded  all  fi- 
nancial expectations  and  the  same  is 
expected  m  Stevens  Point  Office 
buildings  m  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse 
have  brought  new  industry  into  these 
cities  and  created  new  employment  op- 
portunities. These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  success  stories  in  Wisconsin. 
UDAG  works,  and  it  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

Elimination  of  the  UDAG  Program 
will  not  only  have  a  profound  effect 
on  Wisconsin  but  the  entire  country. 
Let's  review  the  facts.  Since  1978. 
2.614  projects  have  been  approved, 
1,020  cities  have  benefited,  $3.9  billion 
obligated,  $24  billion  invested  by  the 
private  sector  in  our  communities,  and 
522,000  new  jobs  created,  not  to  men- 
tion the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
retained  and  construction  jobs  added. 
These  figures  are  startling.  How  can 
we  afford  to  eliminate  a  Federal  pro- 
gram which  has  done  more  for  this 
country  In  revitalizing  our  communi- 
ties and  creating  needed  Jobs  In  the 
last  7  years? 

I  am  confident  that  without  the 
UDAG  Program,  future  development 
projects  may  not  be  feasible  and  our 
urban  communities  will  see  a  decline 
in  economic  growth.  I  challenge  my 
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colleagues  to  carefully  examine  the 
impact  UDAG  has  had  on  their  States 
and  believe  they  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  oppose  any 
effort  to  eliminate  this  program.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  too  valuable  to  this 
country  and  should  be  continued.  Eco- 
nomic growth  is  the  backbone  of  our 
society.  Without  the  UDAG  Program 
our  communities  will  lack  the  suffi- 
cient resources  to  encourage  revitaliza- 
tion  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
that  we  must  cut  the  budget  wherever 
possible  and  reasonable,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve we  must  protect  essential  com- 
munity and  development  programs  of 
proven  value  which  continue  to  be  vi- 
tally needed  by  communities  and  our 
people  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  these  programs  is  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Program. 
It  has  been  an  excellent  one  for  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia  suid  for 
other  States  which  have  suffered  sub- 
stantial economic  devastation  in  the 
recent  recession. 

In  concept,  this  program  provides 
seed  money  or  leverag'ng  funds  to 
bring  investment  by  the  private  sector 
into  economically  devastated  areas. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
the  unemployment  level  reached  21 
percent  in  the  not-too-distant  past. 
Absent  the  UDAG  Program  and  the 
help  which  it  and  other  community 
smd  regional  development  programs 
have  provided  we  would,  undoubtedly, 
not  have  been  able  to  lower  this  level 
to  the  present  level  of  around  15  per- 
cent—a level  which  remains  unaccept- 
ably  high. 

Since  the  UDAG  program's  incep- 
tion In  fiscal  year  1978,  it  has  provided 
funding  for  17  projects  in  West  Virgin- 
ia, amounting  to  $40  million.  These 
funds  have  leveraged  an  investment 
into  the  State  of  almost  $200  million 
in  private  sector  funding,  along  with 
the  creation  of  5,500  permanent  jobs. 

With  the  continued  help  of  such 
programs  as  UDAG,  we  can  continue 
to  move  forward.  Without  them,  I  fear 
that  we  will  revert  to  a  down-slide  in 
our  economy  and  quality  of  life. 

We  need  this  type  of  Incentive  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  good  program  with  a 
proven  track  record.  There  Is  much  re- 
maining to  be  done,  and  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  for 
the  continuance  of  this  program  at  a 
responsible  level  of  funding. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  objections  to  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  Program. 
While  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  need 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  I  do  not 
think  that  It  Is  either  prudent  or  ap- 
propriate to  focus  on  successful,  reve- 
nue-generating programs  such  as  this 
one  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

The  report  Issued  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  accurately  points  out 


that  the  primary  objective  of  UDAG  is 
to  revitalize  distressed  communities  by 
stimulating  economic  development, 
which  in  turn  will  create  new  perma- 
nent jobs  and  new  sources  of  tax  reve- 
nue. Evidence  of  the  effects  of  this  ob- 
jective and  of  the  success  of  the 
UDAG  Program  are  particularly  evi- 
dent throughout  communities  in  New 
England  and  in  a  number  of  communi- 
ties in  my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  general,  Massachusetts  has  an 
outstanding  record  for  using  UDAG's 
effectively.  During  the  period  from 
1978  to  1984,  UDAG  grants  to  the 
State  resulted  In  the  creation  of  more 
than  35,000  jobs,  of  which  9.000  have 
been  retained.  This  retention  figure  Is 
the  third  highest  among  the  States  re- 
ceiving awards  during  that  period, 
second  only  to  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Ohio.  In  addition,  the  $231  million 
in  Federal  dollars  awarded  during  that 
period  generated  $1.3  billion  in  private 
investment;  a  ratio  of  almost  6  private 
dollars  for  every  public  dollar. 

In  fiscal  year  1984  alone,  eligible 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  re- 
ceived more  than  $32  million  in  UDAG 
awards,  which  in  turn  helped  to  create 
over  4,000  permanent  jobs  and  2,000 
jobs  in  the  construction  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  one  specific  example 
that  is  particularly  noteworthy  can  be 
found  In  the  city  of  Lawrence,  MA.  In 
1984.  Lawrence  received  a  UDAG  in 
the  amount  of  $6  million  for  the  GCA 
Corp.,  to  rehabilitate  an  old  mill, 
closed  for  20  years,  and  to  convert  it 
for  use  in  the  high  technology  indus- 
try. This  $6  million  Federal  invest- 
ment leveraged  $22  million  in  private 
Investment,  provided  for  217  construc- 
tion Jobs  and  almost  1.000  permanent 
jobs;  jobs  which  will  reduce  spending 
on  unemployment  and  other  social 
programs  as  well  as  generate  addition- 
al tax  revenues  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Equally  significant  Is  the  fact  that 
the  project  led  to  the  creation,  this 
year,  of  a  bilingual  job  training  pro- 
grram  for  low-Income.  non-English 
speaking  persons.  Over  the  next  4 
years,  this  program  will  train  more 
than  1,200  residents  of  the  city  of  Law- 
rence, a  rate  of  300  persons  per  year. 
Mr.  President,  this  one  UDAG  grant 
has  and  will  continue  to  result  in  posi- 
tive gains  in  the  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment, Job  training,  language  skills  and 
tax  revenue,  all  espoused  goals  of  the 
UDAG  Program. 

UDAG's  have  not  only  been  effective 
in  the  high  tech  Industry,  they  have 
also  been  Instrumental  In  maintaining 
a  diversified  economic  base  through- 
out New  England,  a  positive  insurance 
|}olicy  against  international  competi- 
tion. 

In  Ayer,  MA,  a  UDAG  helped  to 
open  the  first  flour  mill  In  New  Eng- 
land since  1900  and  allowed  the  Prince 
Spaghetti   Co.    to   use   locally   milled 


flour  instead  of  having  it  imported 
from  Italy. 

In  Eastport,  ME.  a  town  with  an  un- 
employment rate  of  25  percent,  a 
salmon  cannery  reopened  with  the 
help  of  a  UDAG  after  years  of  neglect. 
The  cannery  now  uses  a  new  technolo- 
gy developed  in  Norway  to  process  the 
fish. 

In  Central  Palls.  RI.  a  UDAG  re- 
opened a  steel  mill  that  no  bank  would 
invest  in  on  their  own.  The  company  is 
now  running  profitably. 

Finally,  in  New  Bedford,  MA.  a  city 
with  an  unemployment  rate  of  10  per- 
cent in  1983,  a  UDAG  turned  a  down- 
town lot,  vacant  for  12  years.  Into 
mixed  income  housing  units,  providing 
jol)s  and  housing  for  the  community. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
both  the  immediate  and  long-term 
benefits  of  the  UDAG  Program.  Dis- 
tressed urban  areas  In  every  State 
have  their  own  list  and  dozens  of  po- 
tential success  stories  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  flourish.  Elimination  of 
the  UDAG  Program  or  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  funds  available  will 
lead  to  a  reduction  In  job  creation  and 
private  sector  expansion  throughout 
the  distressed  communities  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
movement  of  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
wish  to  deny  Senators  speaking.  I 
would  not  want  to  preclude  them  from 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  chairman's  comment.  I 
will  make  my  comments  very  brief.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  their  leadership  In 
this  area.  I  think  It  Is  awfully  Impor- 
tant that  we  actually  come  out.  make 
some  hard  votes,  and  make  some 
tough  choices.  They  are  calling  for  ter- 
mination of  the  UDAG  Program.  This 
is  one  of  the  President's  programs  that 
called  for  termination.  He  actually 
said  let  us  terminate  23.  This  is  one  of 
them.  When  the  Senate  passed  our 
budget  bill  we  had  only  terminated  13. 
When  we  came  back  from  conference 
in  the  House  we  only  had  terminated 
two.  and  only  one  single  program.  So  I 
compliment  our  colleagues.  We  are 
talking  about  $352  million.  You  know. 
It  Is  not  just  $352  million  in  1  year's 
appropriation,  but  also  you  might  say 
our  children  will  be  paying,  and  we 
will  be  paying  about  $32  million  per 
year  in  Interest  to  finance  this.  'The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  aware  of  it.  If 
you  look  at  your  State  grants  that  go 
Into   UDAG,   you   will   find   a   lot   of 


things  that  maybe  you  kind  of  ques- 
tion—whether they  really  bear  public 
scrutiny  and  value. 

So  I  hope  that  we  would  have  the 
courage  to  actually  terminate  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  is  wise.  I  think  it  Is 
prudent.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
start  actually  making  more  difficult 
decisions.  I  think  this  is  one  of  them.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  follow  the  lead 
of  our  two  Senators  and  terminate  this 
UDAG  Program. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  moving  to  table  or  was  he 
moving  to  vote? 

Mr.  GARN.  No.  The  debate  is  fin- 
ished. The  only  purpose  In  considering 
tabling  was  to  cut  off  debate  and  speed 
up  the  process. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  think  some  of  us  on 
this  side  still  wish  to  speak.  1  know  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  does. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table,  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  the  tabling 
motion? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  tabling  motion  but  I  would  like  to 
inquire  of  the  chairman  If  he  would 
tell  us  how  he  Is  going  to  vote  on  the 
tabling  motion. 

Mr.  GARN.  On  the  tabling  motion.  I 
will  vote  no. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  So  what  we 
have  in  effect  is  a  vote  on  the  main 
issue.  If  the  tabling  motion  falls,  as  I 
hope  it  will,  then  we  go  to  a  voice  vote 
presumably  on  the  underlying  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  cltrk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD  I  armounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston], 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  Is  absent 
because  of  death  In  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
RUDMAN].  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  53, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  231  Leg.) 
YEAS- 53 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cohen 

DAmato 

DeConclni 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Elaglelon 

Exon 

Ford 


Armstrong 

Benlsen 

Blngaman 

Bosch  witz 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Danlorth 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

East 

E\'ans 

Gam 


Glenn 

Gore 

Grassley 

Harkln 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Long 

Malsunaga 

Melcher 

NAYS— 42 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Hecht 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

licahy 

Lugaj 

Mattingly 

McClure 

McConnell 

Nickles 


Metzenbaum 

MiUhell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Specter 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Weicker 

Zorlnsky 


Packwood 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trlble 

Wallop 

Warner 

WUson 


Cranston 
Hatch 


NOT  VOTING— 5 
tAxalt  Mathias 

Levin 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  794  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  while  there  is  rela- 
tively good  attendance  of  Senators  on 
the  floor,  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  could 
give  us  a  reading  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  also  for  tomorrow,  how  long 
we  will  be  in  today  and  what  be  ex- 
pects for  rollcalls.  and  also  Monday,  if 
he  can  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  It 
may  not  be  possible,  but  It  was  my 
hope  earlier  that  we  could  complete 
action  on  this  bill  by  7  o'clock.  I  un- 
derstand from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  that  may 
not    be    possible.    There    will    be    an 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Do- 
menici   and   Chiles    in   an    effort   to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  bill,  and  then  I 
was  hoping  that  if  we  could  complete 
that   we   might   get    some    agreement 
from  Senator  Chiles  and  Senator  Do- 
menici to  give  us  2  or  3  hours  on  rec- 
onciliation by  agreement,  not  by  stay- 
ing here  but  just  by  agreement.  Then 
we  could  depart  here  about  7  o'clock 
and  come  back  early  m  the  morning 
and  work  on  transportation  appropria- 
tions until  about  12;30,  and  then  go  to 
reconciliation     and     stay     on     that 
throughout  tomorrow  afternoon.  And 
then  on  Monday  morning  either  stay 
on    reconciliation    or    move    to    the 
Labor-HHS   appropriation   bill,   again 
have  a  fairly  early  morning  Monday 
and    try    to    finish    reconciliation    on 
Monday. 


Mr.  BYRD.  How  long  does  the  ma 
Jority  leader  anticipate  the  Senate 
would  be  in  tomorrow,  Friday,  and 
how  early  does  the  majority  leader 
expect  rollcall  votes  to  occur  on  to- 
morrow and  Monday? 

Mr,  DOLE.  If  we  could  have  rollcall 
votes  early,  we  could  leave  earlier  to- 
morrow afternoon  That  is  how  it  adds 
up.  If  Senators  are  willing  to  let  us 
have  votes  &s  early  as  9  am,,  we  could 
hopefully  do  as  much  as  we  can  do  on 
a  Friday  by  3:30,  4  o'clock,  mayb*  a  bit 
earlier, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  answer  my  question 
with  respect  to  Monday  rollcall  votes? 
Mr.  DOLE.  On  Monday,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  will  be  able  to  delay  votes  We 
will  bring  up  Labor-HHS  appropria- 
tions, I  assume  we  could  stack  votes 
until  1  or  2  o'clock  on  Monaay  I  would 
be  willing  to  do  that, 

Mr,  BYRD  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader, 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  this  evening 
we  could  get  some  idea— some  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  know  I  have  had  in- 
quiries from  both  sides  of  the  aisle- 
how  much  can  we  do  between  now  sund 
7  o'clock.  I  might  ask,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  BYRD  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  GARN,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  yielding.  I 
will  explain  where  we  are. 

If  we  had  not  passed  the  Duren- 
berger  amendment,  this  bill  would  al- 
ready be  finished,  I  said  at  the  time 
that  we  had  a  $428  million  problem  in 
outlays.  We  had  worked  in  the  com- 
mittee over  a  period  of  months  on  a 
verv  carefully  constructed  amendment 
that  took  some  from  everybody,  every 
single  agency  within  the  committee.  It 
was  distasteful  but  nevertheless  neces- 
sary to  meet  budget  totals.  We  still 
now  are  $428  million  over  in  outlays  in 
the  budget. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  are  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  is  very  dis- 
tasteful because  it  gets  involved  in 
across-the-board  cuts,  which  is  what  I 
warned  the  Senate  about  earlier 
today.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  go 
through  the  exercise  that  we  did, 
working  with  the  agencies,  attempting 
to  minimize  the  impact  on  them  and 
have  that  voted  down,  and  then  come 
back  with  an  across-the-board  that  is 
Indiscriminate  without  regard  to  the 
merit  or  sensitivity  of  some  programs, 
whether  that  is  Superfund.  whether 
that  Is  science  education,  EPA.  abate- 
ment control,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  But  that  is  what  we  are  faced 
with  because  of  the  earlier  actions  of 
the  Senate. 

Now,  if  the  amendment  passed,  we 
could  be  through  here  within  an  hour 
or  so.  but  I  have  already  heard  rum- 
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blings.  The  same  arguments  are  made 
again  that  we  will  have  people,  if  it 
passes,  or  if  not  even,  who  will  try  to 
add  things  back.  I  Just  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, in  the  11  years  I  have  been 
here  I  have  never  been  more  fruistrat- 
ed.  Last  year  it  took  17  minutes  to  pEiss 
the  HUD  bill.  Every  other  year  it  has 
been  passed  and  signed  into  law  in 
June  before  the  old  fiscal  year.  We 
have  been  on  the  floor  for  about  10 
hours,  minus  some  time  off  for  special 
orders,  but  we  are  still  down  to  the 
same  basic  question,  my  colleagues,  of 
whether  we  are  willing  to  vote  for  indi- 
vidual cuts  after  we  have  voted  for  a 
budget  resolution  mandating  cuts.  Ap- 
parently we  are  not  willing  to  do  that. 

I  did  not  mean  to  take  so  much  time, 
Mr.  Leader,  but  that  is  where  we  are. 
Until  this  body  is  willing  to  start 
making  some  individual  cuts,  we 
cannot  reach  the  budget  totals.  I  for 
one,  if  we  do  not  pass  this— this  is  dis- 
tasteful—as  distasteful  as  an  across- 
the-board  cut  is  to  me  particularly, 
after  all  the  work  that  staff  and 
others  have  done  in  crafting  this 
amendment  that  was  turned  down  be- 
cause people  were  so  interested  In  lis- 
tening to  their  mayors— and  I  say  that 
as  an  ex-mayor.  I  spent  7  years  in  local 
government— if  they  are  not  willing  to 
take  their  share  along  with  CDBG  and 
EPA  research  and  development,  all  of 
that,  no  cuts  at  all.  then  I  will  vote 
against  the  bill.  I  will  not  vote  for  a 
bill  that  is  $400  million  over  in  budget 
outlays  even  if  it  is  my  own.  So  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  as  to  how  long  we  are 
foing  to  be.  It  depends  on  whether 
this  body  is  willing  to  get  serious 
about  its  commitments  when  it  voted 
for  a  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  might  have  a  time  agreement  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Sena- 
tors Chiles  and  Domenici.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  pretty  much  straightforward. 
It  is  an  across-the-board  cut.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  it  is  not 
exactly  that.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Actually,  what  it  does  is  take  half 
the  savings  we  need  from  revenue 
sharing,  which  will  be  a  6-percent  re- 
duction, and  the  other  half  of  the  sav- 
ings from  a  1. 1 -percent  across-the- 
board  reduction.  With  this  amend- 
ment the  programs  within  this  bill  will 
be  cut  1.1  percent  and  revenue  shar- 
ing, instead  of  a  12.5-percent  reduc- 
tion, which  we  had  before,  will  have  a 
6.1 -percent  reduction. 

I  am  willing,  subject  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  to  have  one- 
half  hour  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  one- 
half  hour  on  the  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  to  check  on 
my  side,  I  say  with  great  respect  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARN.  So  that  my  colleagues 
understand  the  disparity,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  1.1  versus  6.1.  The  1.1  is  on 
top  of  all  the  cuts  that  were  already 
made  and  are  in  the  bill.  So  the  dispar- 
ity is  not  that  great.  It  sounds  like  it 
in  percentages.  Thirty-five  million  dol- 
lars out  of  disaster  relief  is  a  good 
piece  of  change,  already  taken  out. 
The  1.1  would  be  on  top  of  that,  and 
at  this  point  revenue  sharing  has  not 
been  cut  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  for  a  fairly  quick 
vote  on  this  amendment.  If  It  Is  satis- 
factory with  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
when  we  come  back  we  can  move  to 
reconciliation  this  evening  and  come 
back  on  this  bill  at  8  in  the  morning 
and  complete  action  on  it  by  10,  and 
then  move  to  transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  withdraw  his 
pending  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withdraw  it,  yes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  say  this  to  the  majority  leader:  If 
this  Is  going  to  be  offered,  are  we  pre- 
cluded presently  from  adding  amend- 
ments? I  have  one  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  right 
afterward. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  have  one  that 
I  want  to  offer  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  be  misled. 
I  am  going  to  offer  two  amendments 
and  vote  on  my  amendment.  If  it  is 
adopted,  the  Senator  can  amend  It.  If 
it  is  not  adopted,  we  will  be  finished. 
The  Senator  will  have  a  chance  to 
amend  it  If  It  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  am  reminded 
that  my  amendment  would  not  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  It  going  to  be  accept- 
ed? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  point  out  to 
the  majority  leader  a  dilemma.  It  is 
certainly  not  my  intent,  as  chairmEin 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  to  take 
disproportionate  cuts.  It  is  obviously 
how  the  cuts  are  allocated  that  mat- 
ters. 

There  have  been  $400  million  in 
outlay  cuts.  $170  million  of  which  is 
proposed  to  be  taken  In  the  veterans' 
health  care.  I  think  my  colleague  from 


Alabama  joins  me  in  enlightening  the 
leadership  as  to  where  we  are. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  today  was  to  cut  VA  by 
$296  million.  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment which  added  $100  million  back. 
That  would  have  been  a  net  cut  to  the 
veterans  of  $196  million. 

Now  a  1.1 -percent  across-the-board 
cut  is  proposed,  which  would  cut  an- 
other $101  million.  Therefore,  the  vet- 
erans' cuts  would  be  $297  million.  We 
are  worse  off  than  when  we  started. 

I  say  to  the  leader  that  I  will  have  to 
come  back  in  with  an  amendment 
after  the  pending  amendment,  to  at 
least  put  back  what  we  had  before  we 
started,  with  this  1.1 -percent  cut, 
which  would  be  approximately  $101 
million. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Senator  form  Alaska  put  it  on  an 
amendment  this  morning.  We  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  Obviously,  if  adopt- 
ed, it  would  be  opened  to  amendment, 
and  he  could  come  back  with  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest, amd  we  will  stay  tonight  until 
we  see  what  happens. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  TBS 

(Purpose:  To  conform  the  bill  as  reported  to 

the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 

Budget  for  i\fca.i  year  1986) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senator  Chiles. 
tmd  Senator  Exon,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici]. for  himself.  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr 
ExoN.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
795. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  sunendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section; 

"Sec.  417.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  each  dollar  amount  contained 
in  this  Act.  as  amended,  which  Is  provided 
for  non-defense  discretionary  programs  and 
activities  Is  hereby  reduced  1.1  per  centum: " 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  T»e 

(Purpose:  To  conform  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1986) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk, 
amending  the  amendment  which  I  just 
sent  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici] for  himself  and  Mr.  Boschwitz  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  796  to 
amendment  numbered  795. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strilte  the  words  "per  centum,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof,  add  the  following:  per 
centum.  Provided.  That  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  amount  on  page  2.  line  16; 
Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding  the 
provUlons  of  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724.  payments 
to  local  governments  are  hereby  reduced  by 
6.1  per  centum:  Provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C. 
6701-6724.  in  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30  1986.  persons  charged  with  administra- 
tion of  any  provision  of  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724, 
shall  limit  the  value  of  any  payments  con- 
ferred by  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724  to  amounts 
not  in  excess  of  the  amount  provided  In  this 
annual  appropriation  act.  as  amended  by 
this  section,  and  If  the  requiremenU  of  31 
use.  6701-6724  exceed  the  amount  so  pro- 
vided, the  payments  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  stay  within  the  amount 
provided  in  this  annual  appropriation  act,  as 
amended  by  this  section." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  everybody  knows  that  this  is  not 
a  delightful  undertaking.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  regard  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  They  have  tried  diligently  to 
bring  this  bill  within  the  budget  allo- 
cation. 

In  fact,  they  prescribed  a  rather  sub- 
stantial cut  in  the  various  programs 
and  then  took  a  12-percent  cut  In  reve- 
nue sharing.  With  these  reductions, 
the  subcommittee  achieved  the  budget 
targets  that  were  established  and  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  formal  302(b)  al- 
location by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. However,  earlier  today,  it  was 
decided  that  the  revenue-sharing  por- 
tion of  the  savings— approximately 
$428  million— would  be  deleted  from 
the  bill.  So,  as  the  chairman  said,  we 
have  a  very  simple  proposition.  The 
HUD-independent  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  is  now  $428  million  to  $450 
million  above  the  subcommittee's 
budget  allocations. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
subcommittee  and  its  efforts  to  priori- 
tize. I  do  not  want  to  exert  my  will  on 
individual  programs  and  go  through 
this  bill  and  say:  "Here  is  my  prefer- 
ence. I  want  to  lower  spending  for  this 
program,  and  raise  spending  for  that 
program."  I  think  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  do  it.  So  I  have  decided  that  we 
should  take  the  $428  million  that  we 
are  currently  over,  and  we  should 
move  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
subcommittee  had  moved.  Let  us  cut 
revenue  sharing,  but  let  us  cut  it  only 


6  percent  instead  of  12  percent.  We 
recognize  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  wanted  to  reduce  revenue 
sharing.  But  we  have  said:  OK.  We  do 
not  want  to  reduce  the  program  by  12 
percent.  Let  us  take  half  of  it."  Let  us 
take  6  percent  and  we  can  take  care  of 
half  the  problem.  We  can  then  take 
the  other  half  of  the  problem  and 
achieve  these  savings  through  a  1.1- 
percent  reduction  to  all  of  the  other 
discretionary  programs. 

I  regret  that  we  have  to  cut  these 
programs,  but,  fortunately,  it  is  a  1.1- 
percent  across  the  board  reduction. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  correct:  a 
1.1-percent  reduction  against  the  vet- 
erans' programs  is  a  lot  of  money.  But 
obviously  you  caruiot  get  savings 
unless  you  cut  programs  that  spend 
money.  You  cannot  cut  housing,  which 
does  not  outlay  in  the  first  year,  be- 
cause you  will  not  save  any  money. 

I  think  it  is  fair,  and  not  too  incon- 
sistent with  the  way  the  subcommitee 
has  done  their  work,  to  take  half  the 
savings  from  revenue  sharing  and  half 
the  savings  programs  which  are  just  as 
crucial  and  critical  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  mayors  and 
country  commissioners  of  this  country 
cannot  bear  half  of  the  needed  sav- 
ings. If  they  understand  that  we  are 
restraining  our  veterans'  programs- 
even  though  we  have  already  cut  vet- 
erans' programs  and  are  going  to  cut 
them  an  additional  1.1.  percent— and 
other  programs  such  as  Superfund 
and  EPA,  I  cannot  believe  that  they 
cannot  bear  half  of  the  needed  sav- 
ings. 

Can  you  tell  me  that  cities  and  coun- 
ties are  not  going  to  be  able  to  adjust 
to  a  6-percent  revenue  sharing  cut 
when  we  are  trying  to  maintain  spend- 
ing consistent  with  the  budget  we 
have  voted  for?  We  are  even  going  to 
reduce  veterans'  prograiiis  in  order  to 
maintain  this  consistency.  We  are  only 
going  to  let  veterans  medical  care  grow 
3  percent.  This  will  be  3-percent 
growth  even  after  1.1 -percent  across 
the  bo£u-d  reduction. 

For  those  who  think  we  are  decimat- 
ing anything— I  do  not  think  we  are- 
veterans  medical  care  will  be  growing 
at  3  percent. 

The  amendment  is  simple  In  form 
and  simple  In  its  accomplishment.  It 
will  bring  this  bill  In  on  target.  There 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that,  with  100 
Senators,  if  we  had  a  week  to  consider 
this  bill,  these  Senators  might  find 
some  other  way  to  bring  spending 
down.  I  chose  not  to  go  within  this  bill 
and  challenge  the  priorities  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  think  the  subcommittee 
did  a  tremendous  job,  and  the  only 
thing  I  can  do  is  what  I  have  done 
here  with  an  across-the-board  amend- 
ment. Granted,  I  could  have  a  4-per- 
cent reduction  for  revenue  sharing 
and  a  IVs  percent  across-the-board  re- 
duction for  all  other  programs.  Some- 


one suggested  a  5-percent  reduction 
for  revenue  sharing  and  a  1.3-percent 
across-the-board  reduction  for  all 
others.  Obviously,  anyone  who  wants 
to  can  do  that.  We  have  the  numbers. 
However,  it  is  not  the  only  way.  This 
amendment  has  some  symmetry;  half 
the  savings  come  from  revenue  shar- 
ing and  the  other  half  from  programs 
we  have  already  cut.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Is  a  pretty  fair  shake  for  every- 
one. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  Senator  Do- 
MENici's  amendment  to  require  an 
across-the-board  cut  to  the  HUD  and 
Independent  agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  bring  this  bill 
back  in  line  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion's outlay  target.  The  amendment  is 
made  necessary  by  the  Senate's  irre- 
sponsible action  taken  earlier  today  to 
add  a  half  billion  dollars  for  general 
revenue  sharing  without  an  offsetting 
cut.  I  would  note,  that.  In  general,  I 
view  this  type  of  indiscriminate, 
across-the-board  amendment,  which 
negates  that  work  and  function  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  as  poor 
legislating.  Nonetheless,  it  seems  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  this  ap- 
proach In  this  case,  other  than  to  con- 
cede to  endless  additions  to  the  Feder- 
al deficit. 

If  fact,  Mr.  President,  today's  vote  to 
restore  funds  for  general  revenue 
sharing  demonstrates  exactly  why  we 
need  a  Gramm-HoUlngs-Rudman 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
last  week.  It  has  been  proven  time  and 
time  again  that  when  it  really  comes 
do%-n  to  the  line.  Congress  is  incapable 
of  meeting  its  own  budget  targets.  Last 
week  we  saw  a  lot  of  posturing  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  about  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility— each  side  claim- 
ing that  they  had  a  better  plan  to  en- 
force budget  discipline.  The  Gramm- 
HoUings-Rudman  amendment,  which 
dealt  with  the  budget  process,  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  75-24. 
Yet,  it  is  much  harder  to  cast  the  hard 
votes— those  votes  on  whether  to 
reduce  funds  for  X,  Y,  or  Z  program. 
Then,  the  groundswell  of  support  for 
fiscal  discipline  evaporates  into  thin 
air. 

Let's  look  at  today's  problem.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  found  luelf 
with  a  bill  which  was  about  $800  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  resolution's 
outlay  ceiling.  The  committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Garn,  sought  to 
meet  the  budget  target  in  the  most  eq- 
uitable way  possible.  Having  faced  a 
similar  problem  with  the  Commerce, 
Justice.  State  bill.  I  know  how  difficult 
the  task  was.  The  committee  proposal 
cut  money  from  Indian  housing,  com- 
mimity  development  block  grants,  en- 
vironmental research  and  development 
funds,      Superfund,      disaster      relief 
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funds,  NASA,  science  education  and 
VA  medical  care.  None  of  these  cuts 
were  easy.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended that  general  revenue  shar- 
ing—a program  which  is  supposed  to 
be  phased  out  next  year,  regardless— 
be  cut  by  12  percent.  To  disagree  with 
one  cut  in  this  responsible  plan  is  fine, 
but  those  who  do  so  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  develop  an  offsetting  adjust- 
ment. Now  we  are  left  with  an  across- 
the-board  approach  to  meet  our  own 
budget  target.  This  amendment  means 
reductions  in  Superfund,  disaster 
relief.  VA  medical  care,  and  HUD  op- 
erating subsidies  cut. 

But  the  only  alternative  is  to  bust 
the  budget.  This  is  the  problem  that 
requires  an  automatic  enforcement 
mechanism  as  envisioned  in  the 
Gramm-Hollings-Rudman  proposal, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  hope  for 
achieving  fiscal  responsibility.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  I  hope  that  we 
can  at  least  pass  this  amendment  and 
bring  this  bill  back  in  line  with  the 
budget  targets. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions at  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  right  in 
saying  that  each  one  of  us  is  looking 
for  the  best  way  to  make  the  cuts. 
Each  of  us  may  choose  to  do  it  slightly 
differently.  One  Senator  may  want  to 
cut  one  piece  a  little  more  as  a  little 
less  than  another  piece. 

My  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  I  have  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  bill,  doing  exactly 
that,  finding  a  little  piece  here  and 
there  and  trying  to  keep  under  the 
budget. 

To  support  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  means  that  certainly  in  my 
case  that  I  will  have  to  vote  to  cut  a 
number  of  programs  that  I  have 
worked  with  ever  since  I  have  been  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  A 
number  of  these  are  important  to  me 
and  important  to  my  State. 

But  as  th"  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  have  discussed 
before,  we  have  to  do  more  than  give 
great  speeches  on  how  we  are  going  to 
balance  the  budget  and  bring  deficits 
down.  Each  one  of  us  have  at  one  time 
or  other  has  made  such  a  speech.  As 
my  friend  from  Florida  has  remined 
me  on  occasion,  he  says,  "Pat,  you 
know  sometimes  you  have  to  vote  to 
do  that,  too,"  which  is  a  difficult 
thing. 

I  wish  that  we  did  not  have  to  face 
the  amendment  that  my  friend  has  In- 
troduced. It  would  be  nice  If  we  could 
say  as  sometimes  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er is  able  to  say,  "We  Just  opened  the 
drawer  and  found  all  this  extra 
money."  and  we  could  pay  for  all  of 
the  programs.  I  know,  having  spent 


several  months  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  in  my  capacity  as  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  this  subcommittee,  that 
there  is  no  drawer.  We  have  opened 
every  single  drawer  there  is.  We 
turned  them  upside  down  and  shook 
them  out,  and  we  found  every  cent 
there  is. 

So,  even  though  it  means  that  there 
are  cuts  that  will  have  to  be  made  in 
programs  that  I  happen  to  like,  to  be 
consistent  with  the  votes  that  I  have 
cast,  both  for  the  Hollings  freeze  3 
years  ago  and  straight  through  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  amendment. 
I  will  support  this  amendment  and 
vote  for  it.  I  will  do  it  because  I  think 
that,  within  the  framework  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  I  have  estab- 
lished in  this  bill,  that  this  amend- 
ment, spreads  the  cuts  as  fairly  as  pos- 
sible. No  one  likes  to  have  a  program 
cut  If  they  support  that  program.  But 
I  think  that  within  the  framework  of 
the  bill,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  is  as  fair  as  any  other  ap- 
proach. That  does  not  mean  it  does 
not  hurt.  But  at  least  it  is  as  fair  as  we 
can  be  within  the  budget  restraints. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  had  a  lot  of  rhetoric  In  this 
Chamber  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  ba- 
sically I  have  heard  two  kind  of 
themes.  One  of  them  in  support  of 
Gramm-Rudman  was  that  we  need  to 
enforce  a  discipline  upon  ourselves 
and  to  get  that  discipline  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  bill  with  a  trigger  In  It 
so  that  if  you  fall  to  achieve  through 
the  normal  process,  that  yoti  should 
be  achieving,  the  trigger  will  be  pulled 
and  It  sort  of  does  It  for  you. 

The  other  argument  seemed  to  be 
that  there  is  no  need  for  an  additional 
procedure,  we  have  all  the  procedures 
that  we  need,  we  simply  have  had  an 
absence  of  will,  and  so  we  do  not  need 
a  trigger.  We  do  not  need  anything 
else.  We  just  need  the  will. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  no 
matter  what  side  of  that  argument 
you  were  on  I  think  you  can  vote  for 
this  amendment.  If  you  need  a  trigger, 
this  Is  a  trigger,  and  it  is  not  one  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  liked  to 
design  nor  I  either,  but  we  have  gone 
through  the  normal  process.  We  had 
the  subcommittee  report.  We  had  the 
subcommittee  come  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  say  our  bill  is  out  and  we 
propose  to  bring  it  in  by  making  a 
series  of  cuts  and  making  a  cut  in  reve- 
nue sharing,  and  the  full  committee 
accepted  that. 

We  brought  that  bill  to  the  floor 
within  sort  of  the  framework,  and  the 
floor  working  its  will  said,  "Walt  a 
minute,  we  do  not  want  to  make  those 
cuts,  we  do  not  want  to  make  It."  So  if 
we  do  not  make  It,  then  we  have  the 
trigger.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
were  one  of  those  people  who  likes  to 


argue,  well,  you  have  an  opportunity 
here  to  exercise  your  will.  You  have 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  your  will 
without  Gramm-Rudman.  It  has  not 
become  law  yet.  and  so  if  you  are  of 
that  persuasion,  then  I  would  encour- 
age you  to  exercise  that  today. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
it  is  Important  that  since  we  have 
adopted  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
amenoment.  that  we  establish  a  tradi- 
tion we  are  going  to  live  within  those 
ceilings  that  we  have,  so  that  if  we 
reject  this  amendment,  we  are  Immedi- 
ately setting  the  wrong  precedents? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  so.  If  I  were  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  one  of  the  48  conferees  or 
one  of  the  other  couple  hundred 
people  who  are  left  after  you  have  the 
conference,  I  would  say,  "What  in  the 
world  Is  the  Senate  doing  about  talk- 
ing that  they  are  serious  about  this 
proposition,  when  they  will  not  even 
abide  by  the  ceilings  that  they  have 
set  for  themselves  through  a  floor 
vote,  a  budget  resolution,  through  the 
action  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
then  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
setting  these  ceilings?"  I  think  they 
would  have  every  right  to  say.  "You 
are  not  serious  about  this.  I  do  not 
know  why  you  brought  it  over  to  us." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  think  they  are  absolute- 
ly right  on  target. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
say  again  I  would  like  to  see  the  sub- 
committee honored.  You  do  not  like  to 
make  these  across-the-board  cuts.  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  of  having  them  at  all. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  do 
that  and  I  also  want  to  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Vermont,  that 
I  think  his  is  a  stand  of  courage  of 
what  he  is  doing  because  I  know  he 
does  not  want  to  cut  any  more  in  pro- 
grams like  Superfund,  programs  like 
veterans,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
does  not. 

We  stood  on  this  floor  with  many 
other  people  and  championed  those 
causes  before  for  NASA  which  is  in  my 
State  and  which  I  argued  in  the 
Budget  Committee  and  tried  to  argue 
some  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  we  were  not  putting  enough 
money  in  for  things  like  the  space  lab, 
those  kinds  of  areas. 

So  it  is  not  a  task  that  I  know  he 
likes,  but  I  compliment  him  on  this 
stand  in  that  as  well. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
very  brief  l>ecause  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  a  long  time  today  and  I  cannot 
really  say  anything  new,  other  than 
that  I  win  support  this  amendment, 
reluctantly,  because  I  think  it  was  far 
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more  responsible  to  go  through  each 
of  the  agencies  and  judge  what  their 
capability  was  than  to  apply  1.1.  So  I 
am  sorry  that  we  could  not  have  done 
that.  It  will  hurt  ERA  and  it  will  hurt 
NASA  a  great  deal  more  then  the  scal- 
pel approach  we  are  taking  to  those 
agencies.  But  the  Senate  spoke, 
whether  I  agree  with  them  or  not— 
and  I  do  not— and  this  Is  the  only  al- 
ternative at  this  point  that  I  see. 

Although  I  feel  very  strongly  against 
across-the-board  cuts  without  priori- 
tizing cuts  within  agencies,  I  will  vote 
for  this  amendment.  I  will  further  let 
the  Senate  know  that  if  this  amend- 
ment does  not  pass  and  we  do  not 
meet  the  budget  ceiling  as  required  by 
the  Budget  Act.  then  I  will  vote 
against  the  bill  and  try  to  defeat  it.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  House  conference 
with  a  bill  that  is  $400  million  over  the 
budget  allocation. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
ranking  member  thereof,  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  that 
have  already  said  that  this  is  not  a 
pleasant  procedure.  There  are  many 
projects  that  we  are  cutting  with  this 
across-the-board  cut  that  I,  too.  think 
are  probably  wrong. 

When  the  amendment  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
DuRENBERGER,  I  voted  in  support  of 
that  for  the  reason,  if  you  will  check 
back  on  the  records,  it  was  this  Sena- 
tor who,  in  the  Budget  Committee, 
said  that  we  had  to  make  some  cuts  in 
revenue  sharing,  but  it  was  this  Sena- 
tor who  first  suggested  that  we  fund  it 
fully  for  1  year  and  then  phase  it  out. 
That  was  eventually  accepted  on  all 
sides  and  is  now  law. 

I  thought  it  was.  frankly,  quite 
unfair,  though,  because  the  cities  have 
already  established  most  of  their 
budgets  and  I  thought  it  was  creating 
undue  pain  on  those  who  had  commit- 
ted their  budgets  to  make  the  cuts 
that  were  suggested  by  the  hard-work- 
ing committee. 

Therefore,  I  anticipated  that  some- 
thing like  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  would  follow  If  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota prevailed,  as  it  did.  Now  this 
does  make  a  cut  in  the  previous  com- 
mitment that  we  made  to  the  cities 
with  regard  to  revenue  sharing.  But  I 
say  that  this  is  Gramm-Rudman  in 
action  and  I  cannot  imagine  anyone 
who  voted  on  this  floor  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  who  would  not  fall  in  line 
with  the  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member 
thereof.  I  think  this  is  the  time  to  put 
your  vote  where  your  rhetoric  was  and 
since  Gramm-Rudman  is  a  part  of  the 
law  now,  let  us  get  on  with  putting  It 


into  action  now.  And.  as  painful  as 
that  is.  this  Senator  is  going  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  that  has  just  been 
offered.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent let  me  just  briefly  pick  up  where 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  left  off 
with  the  amendment  that  went 
through  here  last  week  with  the  name 
of  the  presiding  officer  on  it.  When  I 
was  in  the  well  on  one  of  the  votes  on 
this  amendment  earlier  in  the  day. 
several  colleagues  came  up  and  made 
the  same  observation  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  made.  "Aren't  you 
lucky?  You  are  getting  your  experi- 
ence on  Gramm-Rudman  early.  In- 
stead of  waiting  for  next  year,  you  are 
doing  it  this  year." 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  accurate  In  his  analysis  of  the  expe- 
rience we  are  going  through.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  experience.  Yet,  it  is  not  one 
that  the  authors  of  that  particular 
piece  of  legislation  would  have  wanted 
to  put  themselves  through.  It  has  been 
forced  on  us  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. But  I  do  think  that  today's 
experience  is  a  very  good  example  of 
that. 

We  rely  on  authorizing  committees 
and  we  rely  on  appropriation  commit- 
tees to  do  the  work  that  it  takes  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  value  of  what 
our  predecessors  did  and  how  many 
dollars  we  ought  to  put  against  that  in 
a  particular  current  period  of  time. 
Then  we  come  to  the  floor,  those  of  us 
who  disagree  with  their  judgment,  and 
it  is  our  right  here  to  state  our  dis- 
agreement and,  in  my  case  today,  to 
have  56  or  57  of  my  colleagues  agree 
that  my  particular  judgment  on  the 
issue  was  more  supportable  than  the 
judgment  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee. 

But  then  the  inevitable  happens. 
The  Senators  from  Colorado  and  Wis- 
consin gave  us  opportunities  to  take 
care  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  revenue  sharing  by  substituting, 
in  effect,  dollars  from  more  selectively 
targeted  housing  or  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  Programs,  the  sav- 
ings in  that  area,  for  the  dollars  lost  in 
the  general  revenue-sharing  program. 
Perhaps,  it  was  taking  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  up  on  his  theory  that 
revenue-sharing  money  gets  spent  all 
over.  It  gets  spent  where  it  does  the 
most  good:  99-cent  dollars  compared  to 
UDAG  and  HUD-assisted  housing 
probably  is  a  better  expenditure  of 
scarce  Federal  funds. 

But  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  were  not 
persuasive  enough  or  the  time  was  not 
right,  but,  in  any  case,  they  lost  out. 
But  I  supported  them  in  each  of  those 
c&scs. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  worked  very  hard 
and  is  used  to  passing  bills  in  17  min- 
utes rather  than  17  hours  and  is  very 
frustrated  on  the  floor.  But  this  body 


has  to  come  to  a  judgment,  which  I  be- 
lieve the  body  has  come  to.  I  believe, 
as  usual,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Conunlttee  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  have  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  this  body.  They 
have  now  had  4'/^  or  5  years  of  captur- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  body  at  crucial 
times,  up  against  a  7  o'clock  departure 
time  or  a  midnight  departure  time,  or 
whatever. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  that  In  this 
case  they  have  also  captured  the  spirit 
of  this  body  and  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  as  long  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  is  willing  to  do  the 
same. 

And,  by  that,  I  do  not  want  him  to 
think  that  I  am  substituting,  or  any- 
thing I  had  done  today  was  to  try  to 
substitute  my  judgment  for  his,  be- 
cause I  do  respect  his  judgment  in  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  know  the  problem  that 
he  has  had  to  face  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  also  recognize  the  argument 
that  he  makes  in  terms  of  across-the- 
board  cutting  is  not  fair,  it  Is  just  the 
only  thing  we  have  available  to  us. 

I  looked  at  the  EPA  account,  for  ex- 
ample, and  I  found  that  the  subcom- 
mittee had  already  taken  at  least  10 
percent  out  of  the  EPA  account.  In 
that  are  some  accounts,  such  as  con- 
struction grant  programs,  for  my  local 
communities  and  every  else's  local 
communities.  They  have  also  reduced 
certain  other  programs  In  HUD  and 
FEMA.  for  example,  by  3  to  5  percent. 
So.  at  that  point,  I  became  persuaded, 
to  the  degree  that  if  the  burden  can  be 
shared  almost  as  equitably  as  possible, 
I  ought  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  captured  that 
burden-sharing  with  his  amendment 
and  I  will  support  that  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  wish  to 
make  just  a  point  or  two.  I  am  going  to 
join  with  my  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta to  accept  this  proposal.  Like  every- 
thing else,  there  is  something  WTong 
with  it;  we  can  always  find  problems. 

But,  there  is  one  thing  about  reve- 
nue sharing  that  has  not  been  brought 
out.  It  is  carrying  a  whale  of  a  cut  to 
take  care  of  other  programs  when  it 
will  be  abolished  on  September  30 
next  year.  We  have  already  cut  reve- 
nue sharing.  We  have  cut  it  to  the 
bone.  We  have  cut  it  out— o-u-t.  It  Is 
gone,  every  penny  of  it. 

Then  we  made  a  budget  5  months 
ago,  the  budgets  of  the  communities 
had  already  been  made,  and  now  we 
come  back  5  months  later  and  say, 
"We  are  going  to  cut  you  some  more, 
which  you  hadn't  anticipated." 

The  programs  that  we  are  taking  IVi 
percent  off  of— I  do  not  want  to  do  it 
either— but  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  they  are  going  to  be 
here    long   after   revenue   sharing    is 
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gone.  So  you  are  saying  to  our  commu- 
nities, to  our  mayors,  to  the  county 
judges,  and  our  local  constituents  that 
not  only  are  we  going  to  abolish  this 
program  but  cut  it  this  year;  and  it  is 
probably  the  best  philosophy  of  Gov- 
ernment for  taking  care  of  local  com- 
munities. Sure,  you  say  it  comes  out  of 
the  deficit.  But  what  does  not  come 
out  of  the  deficit? 

We  talk  about  getting  onto  Gramm- 
Rudman  early:  the  Senate  voted 
against  that.  Primarily  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  voted  against 
getting  onto  it  early  and  voted  against 
increasing  revenues  early.  They  voted 
against  this  early  movs.  Now  they  are 
saying  we  have  to  get  adjusted  to  it, 
and  do  it  early.  We  heard  last  week: 
let  us  start  it  after  next  year,  after 
1986.  and  begin  January  of  1987.  Now 
we  are  saying  let  us  do  it  now— lean  on 
Gramm-Rudman  now.  and  the  philos- 
ophy now.  That  is  fine.  I  understand 
that.  I  accept  it.  Maybe  I  am  wrong 
about  how  we  have  put  this  together. 
But  we  have  broken  our  word  to  the 
cities,  to  the  counties,  and  it  relates  to 
this. 

Maybe  we  have  broken  our  word  to 
some  others.  But  we  have  gone  much 
farther  than  a  1.5-percent  cut.  We 
have  to  abolish  revenue  sharing.  All  of 
that  is  gone.  Go  to  some  of  these 
smaller  communities,  and  see  what 
that  means  to  them.  Go  to  some  of  my 
small  counties  where  revenue  sharing 
Is  70  percent  of  the  county  budget  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  any  taxable 
assets.  It  is  going  to  be  devastating. 

So  when  you  cut  revenue  sharing, 
you  are  not  just  cutting  a  project.  You 
are  cutting  the  abillLy  of  many  of  the 
counties  to  be  able  to  survive. 

Mr.  President.  I  accept  the  position 
taken  by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota,  and  offered  by  my  friends 
from  New  Mexico  and  Florida.  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  any  more  cuts  in  rev- 
enue sharing. 

I  might  make  one  other  point  where 
the  Senator  said  it  passed  In  17  min- 
utes last  time  and  in  17  hours  this 
time.  This  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
from  now  on.  We  might  as  well  put  on 
the  easy  shoes  and  nonsweat  shirt  be- 
cause this  is  going  to  be  something 
that  will  be  our  problem  from  now  on. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  There  Is 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  debate.  You  are 
going  to  pick  and  choose.  When  you 
start  picking  and  choosing,  then  you 
are  not  fair.  You  are  exercising  your 
judgment.  Then  you  get  in  trouble  out 
here.  If  you  say  we  would  need  so 
much  money  and  everybody  takes  an 
equal  cut,  then  I  think  you  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  better  off  as  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  than  to 
start  picking  and  choosing.  The  Sena- 
tor may  like  some  things.  I  may  like 
some  things.  The  Senator  will  cut 
something  I  like.  I  will  want  to  cut 
something  the  Senator  likes.  It  just 
will  not  work.  If  we  are  all  going  to 


take  some  hurt,  let  us  take  it  equally.  I 
will  stand  on  that  a  lot  better  than  I 
will  if  we  start  picking  and  chousing 
about  programs.  You  go  back  home 
and  say  everybody  is  sharing  equally.  I 
am  willing  to  stand  on  that.  But  what 
you  have  done  to  our  cities  and  com- 
munities here  is  completely  eliminate 
this  whole  program. 

It  Is  going  to  be  devastating  come 
October  1.  smd  many  who  are  standing 
here  now  saying  we  want  to  abolish  it 
completely— and  it  is  gone— will  turn 
around  one  of  these  days  and  say.  Hey 
what  happened  to  those  counties  and 
those  communities  out  there,  particu- 
larly In  the  rural  areas  of  Appalach- 
la— you  have  them  In  your  State  and  I 
have  them  In  mine.  And  you  just  stop 
a  minute,  think  about  a  county  whose 
fiscal  budget  for  a  year  is  70  percent  of 
revenue  sharing.  They  just  do  not 
have  the  assets  to  tax  to  do  the  things 
that  they  would  like  to  do. 

Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  make 
it  up.  That  somebody  Is  going  to  prob- 
ably be  the  State.  The  county  caruiot 
do  it,  nor  the  community. 

Mr.  President.  I  apologize  again,  like 
others,  for  taking  so  long.  But  I  com- 
pliment my  friend  from  Minnesota. 
The  Senator  brought  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  Senator  is  one  individual 
that  wants  to  send  funds  back  to  the 
States.  He  has  been  consistent  In  that. 
The  Senator  wants  to  help  the  States 
and  communities. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  programs  I 
had  when  I  was  Governor;  and  still  Is, 
since  I  have  been  here— because  the 
people  at  the  local  level  can  make  a 
judgment  on  what  they  think  is  most 
important  for  their  community,  better 
than  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  sitting  up 
here  and  telling  them  what  they  think 
is  good  for  them— revenue  sharing  on 
that  basis  has  been  very  good. 

I  again  compliment  my  colleague 
and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  This  amendment 
would  make  a  1.1 -percent  cut  across 
the  HUD- independent  agencies  appro- 
priations bill,  H.R.  3038. 

This  across-the-board  cut  represents 
the  second  round  of  cuts  we  will  be 
making  to  programs  that  should  not 
have  been  subject  to  the  first  round. 
These  progrcuns  include  the  Communi- 
ty Development  Block  Grants  under 
HUD.  cut  by  $100  million,  the  Rental 
Rehabilitation  and  Hodag  Programs 
under  HUD.  cut  by  $75  million  or  by 
one-thi.d,  and  the  NASA  Research 
and  Development,  cut  by  $15  million. 
Another  program  subject  to  double 
cuts  is  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  care,  only  partially  restored 


by  an  amendment  offered  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  FYesident.  the  across-the-board 
cut  would  also  make  a  second  cut  in 
the  EPA  budget. 

I  find  it  particularly  painful  in 
States  like  mine,  with  programs  that 
EPA  is  responsible  for  where  only  this 
agency  has  the  authority,  expertise, 
and  skill  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
our  Federal  environmental  statutes, 
we  find  that,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  hammered  away  at  their  budget 
time  and  time  again,  we  face.  Mr. 
President,  additional  cuts.  They  are 
underfunded  to  begin  with,  and  here 
once  again  we  are  going  to  include 
them  in  an  across-the-board  cut. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  already  in- 
cludes $115  million  in  cuts  the  commit- 
tee made  to  EPA's  budget  when  the 
committee  returned  to  this  bill  to 
reduce  its  size.  These  cuts  Included 
$100  million  In  Superfund.  $10  million 
in  research  and  development,  and  $5 
million  in  abatement,  control,  and 
compliance. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  against  cut- 
ting EPA's  budget  in  committee.  I  had 
considered  offering  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  when  it  came  to  the  floor  to 
restore  the  $115  million  in  cuts  the 
committee  made  to  EPA's  budget.  But. 
I  decided  not  to  offer  this  amendment 
because  I  was  afraid  that  such  an 
amendment  would  Invite  the  situation 
we  now  face,  an  across-the-board  cut, 
one  that  Ignores  program  needs  and 
ignores  the  programs  that  have  al- 
ready been  cut  by  the  committee.  An 
across-the-board  cut  of  1.1  percent,  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  ad- 
ditional $29  million  cut  for  EPA  on  top 
of  the  $115  million  cut  already  made 
to  meet  budget  targets. 

Mr.  President,  this  cut  would  Jeop- 
ardize essential  programs  at  EPA. 

First,  the  Superfimd  Program:  The 
Senate  Superfund  reauthorization  bill, 
which  the  Senate  passed  only  weeks 
ago,  provides  an  annual  authorization 
level  for  Superfund  of  $1.5  billion  a 
year.  The  budget  resolution  allowed 
for  $1.3  billion  for  Superfund  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  With  the  cuts  made  by  the 
committee.  Superfund  is  down  to  $1.2 
billion.  An  across-the-board  cut  would 
reduce  that  even  further,  by  another 
$16  million.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
850  Superfund  sites  on  the  national 
priority  list  and  thousands  more  that 
require  cleanup  funding.  Every  State 
has  a  stake  In  this  program. 

In  addition  this  program  is  self-fi- 
nancing. The  Senate  reauthorization 
bill  raises  all  the  revenues  for  Super- 
fund  from  taxes.  Superfund  is  not  a 
drain  on  the  budget  and  we  should  not 
be  cutting  it  under  the  guise  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget. 

Second,  clean  air  and  water:  The 
Clean  Air  and  Water  Programs  at  EPA 
are  directed  at  meeting  the  Nation's 
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air  and  water  quality  standards.  The 
funding  included  for  these  progrsuns 
in  this  bill  go  to  the  States  to  imple- 
ment these  programs,  for  research 
into  new  pollution  control  technol- 
ogies, and  to  enforce  standards  and 
regulations  and  carry  out  the  Clean 
Water  Act  amendments  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  July  by  a  vote  of  94  to  0. 

Third,  dHnking  water:  The  safe 
Drinking  Water  Program  requires 
public  water  supply  systems  to  meet 
standards  restricting  contaminants  in 
drinking  water.  It  also  protects  under- 
ground water  supply  sources.  Contami- 
nation of  our  Nation's  water  supplies 
is  a  burgeoning  problem— funding  will 
allow  the  Agency  to  move  forward  to 
set  contaminant  levels,  to  assist  the 
States  in  enforcing  these  standards, 
and  to  Implement  controls  on  under- 
ground Injection  of  wastes.  The 
Senate  voted  unanimously  to  reau- 
thorize the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
earlier  this  year. 

Fourth,  hazardous  wastes;  the 
RCRA  Program  manages  the  cradle- 
to-grave  handling  of  hazardous  wastes. 
It  reduces  risks  from  the  improper  dis- 
posal of  wastes.  EPA's  responsibilities 
were  significantly  increased  last  year 
when  we  reauthorized  RCRA.  Con- 
gress added  deadlines  in  this  reauthor- 
ization that  are  coming  into  effect  this 
year.  Funding  is  necessary  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Agency  to  meet  these 
deadlines. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved strengthening  amendments  to 
a  number  of  our  Nation's  most  Impor- 
tant environmental  statutes  this  year. 
If  the  Senate  intends  for  EPA  to  carry 
out  these  programs,  we  have  to  fund 
them. 

EPA's  budget  is  a  small  part  of  this 
overall  bill.  It  is  about  $2.6  billion  out 
of  upward  of  $50  billion.  It  has  already 
been  subjected  to  major  cuts. 

If  the  Senate  Is  going  to  go  with  an 
across-the-board  cut,  EPA  and  the 
HUD  and  NASA  programs  I  men- 
tioned earlier  will  be  hit  twice.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  this  across-the-board  cut. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  list  of  nondefense 
discretionary  accounts  in  the  HUD-in- 
dependent  agencies  appropriation  bill. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  list 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Non-Defense   DiscRmoNARY   Accounts   in 

THE     HUD-INDEPENDENT     AGENCIES     APPRO- 
PRIATION Bill 

National  Science  Foundation.  Research 
and  related  activities.  49-0100-0-1-251. 

National  Science  Foundation.  Scientific 
activities  overseas  (special  foreign  currency 
program).  49-0102-0-1-251. 

National  Science  Foundation,  Science  and 
engineering  education  activities.  49-0106-0- 
1-251. 

National  Science  Foundation,  U.S.  Antarc- 
tic program.  49-0200-0-1-251. 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Research  and  progran.  management 
(Space  night).  80-0103-0-1-253. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Space  flight,  control,  and  data  com- 
munications (Space  flight).  80-0105-0-1-253. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Construction  of  facilities  (Space 
flight).  80-0107-0-1-253. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Research  and  development  (Space 
flight).  80-0108-0-1-253. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Research  and  program  management 
(Space  science,  applications,  and  technolo- 
gy). 80-0103-0-1-254. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Construction  of  facilities  (Space  sci- 
ence, applications,  and  technology.  80-0107- 
0-1-254. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Research  and  development  (Space 
science,  applications,  and  technology).  80- 
0108-0-1-254. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Research  and  program  management 
(Supporting  space  activities),  80-0103-0-1- 
255. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. Space  flight,  control,  and  data  com- 
munications (Supporting  space  activities), 
80-0105-0-1-255. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Construction  of  facilities  (Support- 
ing space  activities),  80-0107-0-1-255. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Research  and  development  (Sup- 
porting space  activities),  80-0108-0-1-255. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Re- 
search and  development  (energy  supply), 
68-0107-0-1-271. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Bank,  Assistance  for  solar  and  conser- 
vation improvements,  86-0179-0-1-272. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Haz- 
ardous substance  response  trust  funa,  20- 
8145-0-7-304. 

Environmental  F>rotection  Agency.  Oper- 
ations, research,  and  facilities,  68-0100-0-1- 
304. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Con- 
struction grants.  68-0103-0-1-304. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Scien- 
tific activities  overseas  (Special  foreign  cur- 
rency program).  68-0104-0-1-304. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Abate- 
ment, control,  and  compliance,  68-0106-0-1- 
304. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Re- 
search and  development  (Pollution  control 
and  abatement).  68-0107-0-1-304. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Abate- 
ment, control,  and  compliance.  68-0108-0-1- 
304. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Build- 
ings and  facilities,  68-0110-0-1-304. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Sala- 
ries and  expenses,  68-0200-0-1-304. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Pay- 
ment to  the  hazardous  substance  response 
trust  fund,  68-0250-0-1-304. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Re- 
volving fund  for  certification  and  other 
services.  68-4311-0-3-304. 

National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
Central  liquidity  facility,  25-4470-0-1-371. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  revolving  fund,  82- 
4035-0-3-371. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
fund,  82-4037-0-3-371. 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Government  National  Mortgage 
Association,  Payment  of  participation  sales 
insufficiencies,  82-0145-0-1-371. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Housing  Programs,  Housing  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped  fund,  86-4115-0-3- 
371. 

General  Ser\-ices  Administration,  Office  of 
Information  Resources  Management,  Con- 
sumer information  center  fund,  47-4549-0- 
3-376. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Housing  Programs.  Mobile  home 
standards  program,  86-0167-0-1-376. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Research  and  program  management 
(Air  transportation),  80-0103-0-1-402. 

National  Aeronautics  sund  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Construction  of  facilities  (Air  trans- 
portation), 80-0107-0-1-402. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Research  and  development  (Air 
transportation),  80-0108-0-1-402. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation, 
Payment  to  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation,  82-1300-0-1-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. Planning  assistance.  86-0104-0-1-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Policy  Development  and  Research, 
Research  and  Technology.  86-0108-O-1-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Management  and  Administration, 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Including  transfer  of 
funds  (Community  development).  86-0143- 
0-1-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Management  and  Administration, 
New  community  assistance  grants.  86-0149- 
0-1-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. Commiinity  development  grants,  86- 
0162-0-1-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Housing  Programs.  Subsidized 
housing  programs  (Community  develop- 
ment), 86-0164-0-1-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Commuiuty  Plarming  and  Develop- 
ment, Urban  development  action  grants,  86- 
0170-0-1-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Conununity  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, Urban  homesteading,  86-0171-0-1- 
451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Community  Planning  and  r>evelop- 
ment.  Neighborhood  self-help  development 
program,  86-0175-0-1-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, Urban  renewal  programs.  86-4034-0- 
3-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. RehabiliUtion  loan  fund.  86-4036-0- 
3-451. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment. Miscellaneous  appropriations.  86- 
9911-0-1-451. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  I»resident.  Dis- 
aster relief .  11-0039-0-1-453. 

Federal  Etaergency  Management  Agency. 
Salaries  and  expenses  (Disaster  relief  and 
insurance).  58-0100-0-1-453. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 
Emergency  management  planning  and  as- 
sistance (Disaster  relief  and  insurance).  58- 
0101-0-1-453. 
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Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 
National  Hood  insurance  fund,  58-4236-0-3- 
453. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Departmental  Management.  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs.  75-0137-0-1-506. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Housing  Programs.  Housing  coun- 
seling assistance.  86-0156-0-1-506. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Product  safety.  61-0100-0-01-554. 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  Financial 
Management  Service.  HUD  public  housing 
interest  subsidy  payments.  20-1810-0-1-604. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Housing  Programs.  Troubled 
projects  operating  subsidy.  86-0172-0-1-604. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Housing  Programs.  Congregate 
services  program.  86-0178-0-1-604. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Housing  Programs.  Nonprofit  spon- 
sor assistance.  86-4042-0-3-604. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Public  and  Indian  Housing  Pro- 
grams. Low-rent  public  housing— loans  and 
other  expenses.  86-4098-0-3-604. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 
Emergency  food  distribution  and  shelter 
program.  58-0103-0-1-605. 

Veterans'  Administration,  Concurrent 
Resolution  Assumptions.  92-0000-2-0-700. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Reinstated  enti- 
tlement program  for  survivors  under  Public 
Law  97-377.  36-0200-0-1-701. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Veterans  job 
training.  36-0103-0-1-702. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Vocational  re- 
habilitation revolving  fund,  36-4114-0-3- 
702. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Construction, 
major  projects,  36-0110-0-1-703. 

Veterans'  Administration,  Construction, 
minor  projects,  36-0111-0-1-703. 

Veterans'  Administration,  Grants  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  36-0144-0-1- 
703. 

Vetersms'  Administration,  Medical  admin- 
istration and  miscellaneous  operating  ex- 
penses, 36-0152-0-1-703. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Medical  care, 
36-0160-0-1-703. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Medical  and 
prosthetic  research.  36-0161-0-1-703. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Grants  for  con- 
struction of  state  extended  care  facilities. 
36-0181-0-1-703. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Assistance  for 
health  manpower  training  institutions,  36- 
0182-0-1-703. 

Department  of  Defense— Civil,  Cemeterial 
Expenses,  Army.  Salaries  and  expenses,  21- 
1805-0-1-705. 

Veterans'  Administration,  General  operat- 
ing expenses,  36-0151-0-1-705. 

Veterans'  Administration.  Grants  for  the 
construction  of  State  veterans  cemeteries, 
36-0183-0-1-705. 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
Salaries  and  Expenses,  75-0100-0-1-705. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Management  and  Administration, 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Including  transfer  of 
funds  (Federal  law  enforcement),  86-0143-0- 
1-751. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty. Fair  housing  assistance.  86-0144-0-1- 
751-AAl-IH-IH. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Council 
on  EnvlronmenUl  Quality  and  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality,  11-1453-0-1-802. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy.  Salaries 
and  expenses.  11-2600-0-1-802. 


Department  of  the  Treasury.  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing.  Salaries  and  expenses.  20- 
0107-0-1-851  AAl-IH-IH. 

Allowances  for:  Changes  in  Overtime  Pro- 
visions on  Federal  Contracts,  99-1001-0-1- 
920-FC3-AP-IH. 

Allowances  for:  10%  Administrative  Sav- 
ings. 99-1004-0-1-920. 

Allowances  for:  2087  Hours/Workyear: 
Nondefense,  99-1005-0-1-920. 

Allowances  for:  4%  Work  Force  Attrition. 
99-1007-0-1-920. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  second -degreee  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 

DOHENICI). 

The  amendment  (No.  796)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  first  amendment, 
which  I  sent  to  the  desk,  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  underlying  amendment,  as 
amended,  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici). 

The  amendment  (No.  795).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  for 
quick  disposition  of  that  important 
amendment.  If  we  could  now  reach  an 
agreement  on  any  amendments  that 
are  to  be  offered  to  this  amendment, 
and  then  preclude  any  other  ajnend- 
ments  be  offered  to  this  amendment,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  come  back  to 
this  bill  in  the  morning.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  an 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  TBT^ 

(Purpose:  To  permit  NSF  to  address  higher 

personnel  compensation   requirements   In 

research  program  management) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  GarnI  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  797. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  32.  line  9.  strike  out    $72,000,000  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$73,000,000  ". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
first  of  three  amendments  that  involve 
no  dollar  increases  to  the  bill.  They 
are  technical  amendments.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  Senator  Leahy,  the  distin- 
guished minority  member,  and  he  has 
agreed  to  them. 

The  conunittee  was  recently  advised 
of  a  serious  shortfall  in  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefits  funding  for 
program  management.  This  shortfall 
Is  the  result  of  understandable  shifts 
in  the  staffing  of  the  Foundation 
whereby  productivity  increases  have 
yielded  a  higher  per  FTEE  average 
cost.  But  just  as  significantly,  this 
shortfall  has  been  caused  by  a  failure 
to  properly  plan  for  and  estimate  per- 
sonnel costs. 

The  committee  understands  the  full 
shortfall  totals  about  $1.9  million. 
Rather  thtin  grant  an  increase  in  this 
limitation  in  this  amount,  the  amend- 
ment provides  roughly  half  the  short- 
fall. The  balance  of  these  costs  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  by  more  careful 
and  stringent  persormel  management. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  797)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  798 

(Purpose:  To  facilitate  the  activities  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Space) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
second  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  798. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  7.  Insert  the  following  im- 
mediately before  the  period:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  of  such  funds.  $500,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  activities  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Space,  established  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1985  (Public  Law 
98-361:  98  Stat.  422)" 
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On  page  31.  insert  the  following  Immedi- 
ately after  line  7: 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SPACE 

Section  204(c)  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-361:  98  Stat.  430)  is 
amended  by  striking  'twelve"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '18". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  requested  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  to  make  a  modi- 
fication in  existing  law  which  will 
permit  the  National  Commission  on 
Space  to  discharge  their  responsibil- 
ities to  make  recommendations  to  the 
future  course  of  our  Nation's  space 
policy  and  programs. 

The  modification  will  extend  the 
period  available  to  complete  their 
report  by  six  months.  Additional. 
$500,000.  in  the  form  of  an  earmark  of 
NASA  fundings,  is  providing  to  permit 
the  Commission  to  continue  its  delib- 
erations during  this  extended  period. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  798)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  799 

(F»urpose:  Adjustment  in  travel  iimitation  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
permit  cooperation  on  environmental 
issues  with  Japan) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  799. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On    page    19.    line    11.    insert    after    the 
comma    the    following:     "and    not    exceed 
$16,000  for  travel  expenses" 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  F>resident.  the  com- 
mittee recently  has  been  requested  to 
increase  the  travel  limitations  on  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
permit  their  general  counsel  to  partici- 
pate in  a  meeting  in  Japan  to  discuss 
our  system  of  environmental  protec- 
tion laws.  The  cost  of  this  trip  Is 
$3,000.  Given  the  existing  limitation  of 
$13,000.  such  an  expenditure  could  not 
be  made  without  significantly  disrupt- 
ing other  planned  travel  activities. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  authorizing  it. 
but  it  is  not  additional  money  added  to 
the  bill. 

This  Is  also  acceptable  to  the  minori- 
ty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  799)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  800 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  a  reduction  in  the  lead  con- 
tent of  gasoline  on  engines  used  in  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
arid  ask   for  its   Immediate  consider- 
ation,   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 

BERGERl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

800. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  Page  17.  Line  9  after  "1987:"  insert  the 
following:  ■':  Provided,  That  $1,000,000  of 
the  funds  under  this  heading  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  of  the  use  of  fuel  containing 
lead  additives,  or  alternative  lubricating  ad- 
ditives. In  gasoline  engines  which  are  used 
In  agricultural  machinery.  The  study  shall 
analyze  the  potential  for  mechanical  prob- 
lems (Including  but  not  limited  to  valve  re- 
cession) which  may  be  associated  with  the 
use  of  other  fuels  in  such  engines.  All  test- 
ing of  engines  carried  out  for  purposes  of 
this  study  shall  be  reflective  of  actual  agri- 
cultural conditions  to  the  extent  practicable 
Including  revolutions  per  minute  and  pay- 
load.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
consulted  In  the  design  of  such  study  and 
shall  be  given  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  results  which  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  December  31,  1986: 
Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provlson  of  law.  no  funds  avail- 
able under  this  Act  or  carried  over  from 
prior  appropriations  shall  be  used  to  provide 
exemptions  for  users  or  classes  of  users  of 
motor  fuels  or  otherwise  modify  the  regula- 
tion of  fuels  or  fuel  additives  for  gasoline 
lead  content  made  final  on  March  7.  1985  in 
volume  50.  Federal  Register  9386  and  the 
regulation  for  banking  of  lead  rights  made 
final  on  April  2.  1985  In  volume  50.  Federal 
Res^sfer  13116.  " 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader? 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  on  the  telephone  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKil.  He  does  have  an  amend- 
ment concerning  veterans.  He  has 
agreed  to  offer  it  tomorrow  morning 
about  8:30,  and  he  has  agreed  to  have 
15  minutes  on  a  side.  I  make  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  we  would  take 
up  a  couple  of  amendments  that  have 
been  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  directed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend? 

Does  the  majority  leader  withdraw 
his  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  directed  at 
the  lead  in  gasoline  regulations  which 
have  recently  been  issued  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  In  a 
very  few  weeks  now  the  regulation  set- 
ting a  maximum  lead  content  of  0.1 
grams  of  lead  per  gallon  will  go  into 
effect.  That  will  reflect  more  than  a 
90-percent  reduction  in  lead  content 
from  just  a  year  ago  when  the  maxi- 
mum standard  was  1.1  grams  of  lead 
per  gallon. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  con- 
stant advocate  of  a  rapid  phase  down 
and  early  elimination  of  lead  from  the 
Nation's  gasoline  supplies.  In  fact,  in 
the  last  Congress  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  ban  the  sale  of  leaded  gasoline 
by  January  1.  1988.  And  so  I  was 
pleased  when  in  March  of  this  year 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
issued  regulations  which  took  a  large 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  total  ban  on 
lead  in  gasoline. 

Lead  in  gasoline  is  a  problem  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  airborne  lead  which 
results  from  the  combustion  of  leaded 
gasoline  is  a  serious  health  problem 
for  millions  of  Americans  who  live  in 
major  urban  centers  where  automobile 
traffic  is  constant  and  congested. 

EX^idence  accumulated  In  a  whole 
series  of  studies  over  the  past  2  or  3 
years  indicates  that  lead,  even  at  low 
levels,  is  far  more  harmful  to  humans 
than  previously  thought.  Those  who 
run  a  special  risk  are  young  children 
and  pregnant  women.  In  children, 
high  levels  of  lead  affect  the  central 
nervous  system  causing  irreparable 
brain  damage,  mental  retardation, 
coma  and  death.  At  low  levels— levels 
found  in  tens  of  thousands  of  kids 
today— lead  causes  poor  performance 
on  Intelligence  tests,  higher  incidents 
of  speech  Impairment,  and  larger 
number  of  psychiatric  referrals. 
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Studies  that  were  included  in  EPA's 
regulatory  impact  analysis  and  which 
were  examined  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  when 
it  held  a  hearing  on  this  issue  a  year 
ago  show  that  children  suffer  lower 
average  IQ  scores  of  1  to  3  points  at 
blood  lead  levels  than  are  all  too 
common  in  this  Nation  today. 

So  there  is  a  serious  risk  to  health 
and  intellectual  development  from 
lead.  The  evidence  is  clear.  It  is  com- 
pelling. And  it  convinced  this  adminis- 
tration to  act  to  reduce  lead  in  gaso- 
line by  over  90  percent  effective  on 
January  1.  1986. 

The  second  problem  caused  by  lead 
is  environmental.  In  the  early  1970s 
when  this  Nation  made  a  commitment 
to  clean  the  air  it  turned  to  the  cata- 
lytic converter  as  a  technology  that 
could  reduce  nitrogen  oxide  and 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles. But  lead  in  gasoline  fouls  the 
catalytic  converter  so  that  it  cannot  do 
its  job.  So  we  have  tried  to  switch  the 
Nation's  car  fleet  to  unleaded  gasoline 
to  take  advantage  of  the  converter. 

Since  about  1975  automobiles  sold  in 
the  United  States  have  been  required 
to  have  converters  and  have  been  de- 
signed to  use  unleaded  gas.  Neverthe- 
less, a  large  percentage  of  the  gaso- 
line—more than  40  percent  of  the  gas- 
oline—sold in  the  United  States  today 
is  leaded.  Ten  years  after  we  switched 
to  new  cars  that  take  unleaded,  Ameri- 
can motorists  are  still  consuming  large 
amounts  of  leaded  gasoline.  One  ex- 
planation for  this  is  called  misfuel- 
ing— putting  leaded  gasoline  in  a  car 
designed  for  unleaded  gasoline.  After 
about  three  tankfuls  of  this  practice, 
the  catalytic  converter  is  poisoned  and 
cannot  do  its  job  to  remove  nitrogen 
oxide  and  hydrocarbon  pollutants 
from  the  exhaust. 

Something  close  to  20  percent  of  the 
owners  of  cars  designed  for  unleaded 
misfuel— use  leaded.  They  do  so  be- 
cause leaded  gasoline  is  cheaper— 
during  some  periods  by  large  amounts. 
Recently  I  saw  a  leaded/ unleaded  dif- 
ferential of  9e  per  gallon.  Service  sta- 
tions use  low  priced  leaded  as  a  come- 
on,  as  a  loss  leader  to  attract  business. 
The  result  is  a  great  deal  of  dirty  air 
that  we  in  the  Congress  were  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  more  than  a 
decade  ago. 

So  there  are  two  problems  with  lead 
in  gasoline— the  health  effects,  par- 
ticularly on  small  children,  and  the 
undoing  of  our  national  policy  to 
reduce  other  air  pollutants  through 
the  use  of  catalytic  converters.  The 
obvious  solution  to  these  problems  is 
to  ban  lead  from  gasoline  and  we  are 
on  the  way  to  doing  that.  Lead  is  not 
necessary.  There  are  other  octane  en- 
hancers that  can  perform  just  as  well 
without  the  negative  envirormiental 
consequences  and  at  no  or  only  little 
additional  cost.  On  the  question  of 
costs  and  benefits,  EPA  did  a  regula- 


tory impact  assessment  before  publish- 
ing its  lead  phasedown  regulation  and 
found  that  the  benefits  far  out- 
weighed the  costs.  In  fact,  the  EPA 
study  showed  that  the  savings  in  auto- 
mobile maintenance  alone— not  even 
to  mention  the  health  benefits— out- 
*eighed  the  cost  of  shifting  to  unlead- 
ed gasoline.  Chris  DeMuth.  who  at  the 
time  was  Director  of  the  Office  of  In- 
formation and  Regulatory  Affairs, 
went  public  with  his  praise  of  the  EPA 
analysis  which  was  unique  in  his 
tenure  at  OMB. 

So  we  as  a  nation  can  well  afford  to 
do  without  lead  In  our  gasoline.  But 
there  are  some  owners  or  heavy-duty 
engines,  motorboat  engines,  antique 
automobiles  and  specialty  engines  who 
have  expressed  a  concern  that  the 
phasedown  of  lead  in  gasoline  will 
present  them  with  difficult  mechani- 
cal problems.  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  familiar  with 
these  concerns,  because  I  know  that 
they  are  expressed  by  our  constituents 
in  letters  and  when  we  visit  with  them 
back  home.  The  amendment  that  I  am 
offering  this  morning  is  addressed  to 
their  concern  and  in  particular  to  the 
efforts  of  one  group,  the  farmers,  to 
have  their  concerns  heard  down  at 
EPA. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  being 
an  octane  enhancer,  lead  in  gasoline 
also  serves  as  a  lubricant  for  valves. 
Without  lubrication  soft  valve  seats 
may  suffer  a  condition  called  valve  re- 
cession which  can  impair  the  mechani- 
cal performance  of  some  engines. 
Newer  model  cars  and  farm  equipment 
have  hardened  .alve  seats  and  are 
thus  not  subject  to  the  same  kinds  of 
problems. 

It  is  not  clear  at  this  time  whether 
valve  recession  will  be  a  problem  or 
not  when  leaded  gasoline  is  taken  off 
the  market.  There  are  some  studies  on 
Government-owned  vehicles  which  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  using  straight  unleaded  gasoline  in 
almost  all  American  engines.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  regulations  which 
take  effect  on  January  1  do  not  ban 
leaded  gasoline  and  that  EPA  has  al- 
lowed so-called  bsmklng  rights  to  accu- 
mulate which  means  that  in  reality 
gasoline  will  contain  about  0.2  grams 
of  lead  per  gallon  until  the  end  of 
1987.  It  is  clear  that  lead  at  this  level 
will  provide  sufficient  lubrication. 
There  are  also  several  companies  out 
trying  to  develop  alternative  lubri- 
cants and  we  fully  expect  that  one  or 
more  alternative  additives  will  be  on 
the  market  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Lead  was  not  originally  Intended  to  be 
a  lubricant.  It  is  only  a  lubricant  acci- 
dentally. It  was  originally  intended 
only  as  an  octane  enhancer.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  chemi- 
cal industry  of  the  United  States  will 
develop  an  alternative  lubricant  which 
is  more  effective,  which  is  cheaper  and 


which  does  not  have  any  negative  en- 
vironmental consequences. 

But  it  is  understandable  that  farm- 
ers who  have  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  equipment  with  heavy-duty, 
high  payload  gasoline  engines,  and 
who  understand  that  lead  now  serves 
as  a  lubricant  for  the  valves  in  those 
engines,  will  have  a  concern.  They  ex- 
pressed that  concern  to  EPA.  They 
asked  EPA  to  do  a  study  of  the  per- 
formance of  engines  without  lead 
before  any  ban  was  put  in  place.  That 
seems  to  me  a  more  than  reasonable 
request.  But  EPA  turned  them  down 
saying  that  they  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  do  a  study  and  that 
they  were  sure  that  valve  recession 
would  be  no  problem. 

I  thiiik  that  farmers— and  others 
who  own  old  or  specialty  engines- 
should  get  a  study.  I  ain  confident 
that  such  research  will  show  that 
there  are  alternatives  that  can  do  the 
job  better  without  negative  health  and 
environmental  consequences.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  reported 
this  legislation  which  contains  the 
budget  for  EPA.  In  the  committee 
report  at  page  41.  the  committee  indi- 
cates that  EPA  should  do  such  a  study 
and  notes  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Included  similar  in- 
structions in  its  report.  So,  In  part,  all 
this  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
does  is  make  explicit  that  which  the 
Appropriations  Committees  already 
had  requested. 

But  there  is  a  second  provision  In  my 
amendment  which  I  would  also  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  assures 
that  the  EPA  Program  to  get  lead  out 
of  gasoline  will  stay  on  track. 

When  EPA  refused  to  do  a  study. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives added  a  floor  amendment  to  the 
1985  farm  bill  that  would  provide  an 
exemption  for  farmers  from  the  0.1 
standard.  It  would  guarantee  that 
farmers  could  purchase  gasoline  con- 
taining 0.5  grams  per  gallon  lead  until 
4  months  after  the  study  is  completed. 
Such  an  exemption  goes  way  too  far  in 
my  estimation;  0.5  is  not  needed  for 
valve  lubrication.  Not  more  than  0.2  is 
needed  and  that  will  be  provided  for  at 
least  2  years  under  the  current  regula- 
tory scheme.  The  House  amendment 
makes  no  accounting  for  the  likeli- 
hood that  alternative  lubricants  will 
soon  be  available.  But  the  real  prob- 
lem with  the  House  amendment  is 
that  it  Is  imworkable.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
emption for  agriculture.  An  agricultur- 
al exemption  will  not  work  in  this 
case.  Gasoline  engines  on  the  farm  are 
only  a  miniscule  part  of  the  total  gaso- 
line market.  In  fa;t,  even  on  the  farm 
most  engines  are  diesel  engines  today. 
So  this  exempti.m  is  for  a  fairly  small 
part  of  the  market.  And  refiners  and 
distributors  are  simply  not  going  to 
make  a  special  blend  of  gasoline  just 
for  farmers.  If  we  are  to  guarantee 


them  0.5  grams  per  gallon  leaded  gaso- 
line—as the  House  farm  bill  would  re- 
quire—we will  have  to  provide  0.5 
prams  of  lead  per  gallon  gasoline  to  ev- 

.  body.  And  that  would  undo  the 
.'.  ad  phase-down  that  this  country  has 
been  working  so  hard  to  accomplish 
for  many  years.  That  is  just  wrong  in 
my  view.  It  is  not  necessary.  It  is  not 
timely.  In  fact,  the  farm  community 
does  not  even  want  to  go  that  far. 
They  were  just  forced  Into  that  posi- 
tion because  EPA  would  not  agree  to 
do  a  study. 

Some  of  the  Members  here  in  the 
Senate  have  tried  to  reason  with  the 
sponsors  in  the  House  to  find  a  com- 
promise that  is  more  realistic  and  that 
will  really  meet  the  needs  of  farmers. 
But  those  attempts  to  discuss  the  issue 
have  not  been  successful  as  yet,  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  not  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  a  lead  phase-down. 
They  will  not  talk  to  us  until  we  take 
some  action.  So,  Mr.  President,  the 
second  part  of  my  amendment  would 
prohibit  EPA  from  using  any  funds  in 
this  bill  to  modify  the  regulations  that 
will  become  effective  on  January  1. 

I  again  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  accomplishes  the  objec- 
tive of  the  farm  community  by  requir- 
ing EPA  to  do  a  study  of  the  mechani- 
cal problems  that  may  be  caused  by 
unleaded  gasoline  and  the  alternatives 
that  are  available  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem, but  it  also  keeps  the  Nation  on  a 
course  that  will  get  lead  out  of  gaso- 
line at  an  early  date.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary amendment  under  the  circum- 
stances and  I  urge  Senators  to  study 
the  amendment  so  that  they  will  see 
that  is  a  balanced  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished msmager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  also  with 
the  staff  of  the  committee.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  it.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  acceptable  to  the  minority  as 

well.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  800)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Murkowski,  on  veterans. 
There  will  be  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes,    equally    divided,    and    that 


amendment  would  be  in  order  tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  floor 
leader  and  the  manager  that  there 
were  people  who  did  not  want  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  last  proposition.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  felt  we  should 
have  a  roUcall  vote.  It  was  probably 
the  most  important  amendment  we 
will  consider  on  this  bill.  We  have  a 
good  bill.  I  think  the  Senate  was  will- 
ing to  vote  on  that  in  large  numbers. 
We  took  it  on  a  voice  vote. 

I  believe  there  are  two  proposed 
amendments  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  And  there  may  be 
others.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  Members  who, 
because  they  did  not  vote,  might  come 
in  here  tomorrow  and  think  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  taking  any 
kind  of  position  they  feel  they  need  to 
take  tomorrow. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  we  will  see 
if  amendments  are  adopted  tomorrow 
to  change  this,  and,  if  so,  we  will  have 
to  come  back  with  another  across-the- 
board  amendment  and  there  will  be  a 
vote  if  we  do  that.  People  will  get  a 
chance  to  record  themselves. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  the  leader  will 
protect  us  in  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  an  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  described. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  want  to  be  protect- 
ed In  the  right  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  observation.  He  is 
correct.  I  would  have  favored  a  rollcall 
vote.  However,  any  amendments  that 
are  offered  tomorrow  to  this  amend- 
ment I  will  move  to  table  without 
regard  to  their  merit. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Regardless  of  that,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  should  be  pro- 
tected to  be  able  to  propose  a  further 
across-the-board  cut  In  these. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  amend- 
ments whatsoever  be  In  order  to  the 
Murkowski  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  object,  I  just  want  to  understand. 
We  have  had  two  unanimous-consent 
requests.  I  want  to  understand  that  we 
allow  only  one  amendment,  the  Mur- 
kowski 3unendment.  to  the  Domenici- 
Chlles  amendment. 


Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  Included 
In  my  request.  There  would  be  no 
Eimendments  to  the  Murkowski-Cran- 
ston  amendment,  I  assume  it  will  be. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  believe  that  is  a  good 
addition.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  not  leaving  here  tonight  with 
opening  it  up  to  other  than  one 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 
Mr  DOLE.  That  was  my  request. 
Mr.  BYRD.  No.  Mr.  President;  I  do 
not  think  so* 

Mr.  DOLE.  My  request  was  to  get  a 
time  agreement  on  the  Murkowski 
amendment,  the  only  one  we  are 
aware  of.  Then  I  hope  to  make  an- 
other unanimous-consent  request. 
Mr    BYRD.  And  that  there  be  no 

amendment,  whatsoever 

Mr  DOLE.  Whatsoever 

Mr    BYRD  [continuing].  On  or  in 
regard  to  the  Murkowski  amendment. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  withdraw  my  resena- 
tion,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  majority  leader  as 
amended?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  only  other  amend- 
ment we  are  aware  of  that  would  have 
been  offered  to  this  amendment  Is 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  LautenbergI.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  he  will  not  now 
offer  an  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding— I  have  an 
amendment  that  has  been  agreed  to 
that  Is  essentially  a  language  change.  I 
will  not  be  offering  the  amendment  I 
think  the  majority  leader  Ls  referring 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  no 
further  amendments  In  order  to  the 
amendment  of  Senators  Domenici  and 
Chii.ks 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

S.  1730— RECONCILIATION  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  this  evening,  2  addi- 
tional hours  be  considered  as  having 
been  used  on  S.  1730,  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
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jection.  does  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  by  his  request,  intend  that 
once  the  action  on  the  pending  appro- 
priations matter  is  resolved  as  far  as 
this  evening  is  concerned,  there  will  be 
nothing  that  would  occur  on  the  rec- 
onciliation measure 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  [continuing].  But  that 
we  would  go  out:  nevertheless,  not- 
withstanding that,  there  would  be  2 
hours  charged,  equally  divided,  to 
both  sides  against  the  reconciliation 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  If  not,  without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amendment  by  Senators 
MuRKOWSKi  and  DeConcini  on  which 
we  have  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
amendments  by  Senator  Dixon,  which 
is  a  $20  million  FEMA  amendment;  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Biden  to  allo- 
cate $50  million  to  reduce  lead  paint 
danger;  another  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Biden.  OSHA  consideration;  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Leahy.  $3  mil- 
lion for  National  Science  Foundation 
Presidential  young  investigators;  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Heinz  to  add 
$2  million  for  HUD  neighborhood  de- 
velopment demonstration  programs; 
and  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  Dixon  amendment  by  Senator 
Gorton— which  does  what? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
shifts  the  program  from  FEMA  to 
HUD. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  acceptable  to 
Senator  Dixon? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes.  Mr.  President; 
Senator  Dixon  and  I  worked  It  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  amendments  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  no  other 
amendments  be  in  order  than  the 
amendments  just  listed  by  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE,  Let  me  add  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Lautenberg]  who  has  another  amend- 
ment which  will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  If  not.  without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  this  evening.  I 
hope  we  can  complete  action  on  the 
bill  by  10:30  or  11  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
make  one  additional  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  that  in  the  event  the 
amendment  of  Senators  Murkowski 
and  DeConcini  is  adopted,  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order  to  be  offered 
by  Senators  Chiles  and  Domenici. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered, 

AMENDMENT  NO.  804 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  funds  carried  over 
from  prior  fiscal  years  may  be  used  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Including  new  starts) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  Senator 
Bradley  and  myself  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lau- 
tenbergI,  for  himself  and  Mr,  Braolky.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  804, 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG,  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  417.  Any  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  construction  grants 
under  title  11  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  shall 
be  available  for  all  projects  for  which  such 
funding  was  Initially  available  when  such 
appropriations  were  made  and  not  be  limit- 
ed to  phases  or  segments  of  previously 
funded  projects. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Clean  Water  Act  establishes  this 
Nations  commitment  to  clean  up  the 
Nation's  waters— waters  which  are 
used  for  fishing,  swimming,  recreation, 
and  drinking  water.  The  act  contains 
numerous  programs  to  achieve  this 
goal.  One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams is  the  funding  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  Properly  running  sewage 
treatment  facilities  are  an  essential 
component  of  the  Clean  Water  Act's 
program  for  cleaning  up  the  Nation's 
waters. 

Early  this  year,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1985  by  a  vote  of  94  to  0.  This  bill  in- 
cludes a  continuation  of  the  Construc- 
tion Grants  Poinding  Program  and  a 


gradual  transition  to  State  revolving 
loan  programs.  The  Senate's  vote  on 
this  bill  is  a  strong  statement  about 
the  importance  of  providing  Federal 
assistance  for  constructing  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
spent  a  significant  amount  of  time  on 
the  Construction  Grants  Program 
during  Its  consideration  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendment  of  1985,  One 
option  before  the  committee  was  the 
administration's  proposal  to  fund  no 
new  starts  of  sewage  facilities.  Only 
plants  under  construction  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1985  would  continue  to 
receive  Federal  funding,  EPA's  testi- 
mony, however,  showed  that  remain- 
ing sewage  treatment  needs  which  are 
eligible  for  Federal  funding  are  esti- 
mated by  EPA  to  exceed  $50  billion 
nationwide.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey,  eligible  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction needs  are  $4.5  billion. 

The  administrations  proposal 
simply  would  have  dumped  this  prob- 
lem into  the  laps  of  States  and  local 
governments  at  a  time  when  these  en- 
tities are  facing  a  1988  deadline  for  in- 
stalling sewage  facilities  which  provide 
secondary  treatment.  The  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
jected the  administration's  proposal 
and  this  rejection  was  affirmed  in  the 
Senate's  vote  on  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
The  administration's  proposal  also  has 
been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  was  with  shock,  then,  that  I  just 
learned  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  effectively  pro- 
hibited EPA  from  funding  any  new 
project  starts.  Simply  put.  this  is  a 
backhanded  way  of  achieving  the  ad- 
mlnlstrations  "no  new  starts"  propos- 
al by  administrative  order.  EPA  has 
approximately  $800  million  remaining 
in  unobligated  fiscal  year  1985  con- 
struction grants  funds.  OMB's  orders 
prohibiting  EPA  from  spending  these 
funds  on  new  starts  could  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  those  local  govern- 
ments that  were  planning  to  initiate 
sewage  treatment  construction  with 
Federal  funds  this  year.  In  New 
Jersey,  at  least  two  sewage  treatment 
facilities  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  OMB's  order. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is 
simple.  It  would  reverse  OMB's  policy, 
a  policy  which  has  been  thoroughly 
repudiated  in  the  Congress.  The  rever- 
sal of  this  policy  will  allow  EPA  to 
continue  to  manage  the  Construction 
Grants  Program  without  interruption 
using  existing  unobligated  funds  until 
the  Congress  appropriates  additional 
funds  for  the  Construction  Grants 
Program.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  my 
amendment  does  not  address  fiscal 
year  1986  funds.  My  amendment  only 
addresses  funds  already  appropriated 


by  the  Congress  but  not  yet  obligated 
by  EPA, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  OMB  has  attempted  to  thwart 
the  Congress'  intent.  I  believe  we  need 
to  send  a  clear  message  to  OMB  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  send  this  mes- 
sage by  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cleared  this 
amendment  with  the  managers  on 
both  sides  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE,  Yes;  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  on  this.  Is  this  in  con- 
nection with  Superfund  and  the  funds 
there? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  No;  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Superfund. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  What  is  this  in  con- 
nection with? 

Mr.      GARN.      EPA      construction 

grants. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  Clean 
Water  Act,  the  ability  to  use  these 
funds  for  new  starts  as  well  as  existing 
stsirts. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  now  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment   of    the    Senators    from    New 

Tppgpy 

The  amendment  (No.  804)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  B05 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  the  neigh- 
borhood development  demonstration  pro- 
gram) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

Heinz]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

805. 
Mr.    HEINZ.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 

amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  13.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 

the  following: 

NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  DEMONSTRATION 

For  financial  assistance  and  other  ex- 
penses not  otherwise  provided  for  to  carry 
out  the  neighborhood  development  demon- 
stration program  pursuant  to  section  123  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act 
of  1983.  $2,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1988. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  Senator  Dixon  and 
Senator  Moynihan. 

Mr.  PresKJent.  this  amendment 
would  appropriate  $2  million  to  con- 
tinue the  Neighborhood  Development 
Demonstration  Program  [NDP],  Al- 
though first  approved  in  1983.  the 
first  grants  were  not  made  until  this 
spring.  Only  now.  2  years  later,  is  this 
demonstration  program  reaching  the 
point  where  it  can  benefit  our  dis- 
tressed communities.  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  terminate  financial 
support  for  this  program  at  the  very 
moment  it  is  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  as  an  effective  catalyst  for  positive 
neighborhood  change. 

The  Neighborhood  Development 
Demonstration  Program  was  originally 
authorized  under  section  123  of  the 
Housing  and  Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1983— Public  Law  98-181— in  order  to 
stimulate  revitalization  activities  by 
local,  nonprofit  groups  in  economical- 
ly distressed  neighborhoods.  Federal 
funds  are  used  as  incentive  funds  to 
promote  revitalization  activities  and  to 
encourage  neighborhood  organizations 
to  become  more  self-sufficient  in  their 
development  activities  uhich  benefit 
low-  and  moderate-income  people. 

Forty-four  neighborhood  groups  in 
33  communities  and  21  States— includ- 
ing California,  Colorado.  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  Maine.  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  New 
York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Puerto 
Rico.  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin— were  se- 
lected to  receive  the  matching  funds 
this  year.  The  amount  each  group  re- 
ceives is  based  on  the  amount  each 
group  is  able  to  raise  In  voluntary  con- 
tributions in  the  neighborhood,  the 
size  of  the  neighborhood  and  the 
degree  of  the  neighborhood's  econom- 
ic distress  but,  in  any  event,  no  more 
than  $50,000. 

The  projects  funded  by  this  program 
must:  Create  new  permanent  jobs;  es- 
tablish or  expand  businesses:  develop 
new  housing  or  rehabilitate  or  manage 
existing  housing  stock;  develop  essen- 
tial services  such  as  fair  housing  coun- 
seling, youth  training,  health  services 
or  day  care;  or  help  voluntary  im- 
provement efforts  such  as  a  new- 
neighborhood  credit  union  or  local 
cleanup  progrsmis. 

To  qualify,  a  neighborhood  must  be 
located  in  a  city  or  urban  county  eligi- 
ble for  the  urban  development  action 
grant  [UDAGl  program  or  a  UDAG 
pocket  of  poverty. 

The  $2  million  earmarked  for  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Demon- 
stration Program  under  my  amend- 
ment is  the  same  amount  originally 
appropriated  for  the  program.  The  use 
of  these  funds  is  carefully  spelled  out. 


Five  percent  of  the  funds  may  be  used 
by  HUD  for  administrative  purposes. 
The  rest  of  the  funds  are  to  be 
matched  by  voluntary  contributions 
raised  from  individuals,  businesses, 
nonprofit  and  other  organizations  lo- 
cated within  the  neighborhood  to  be 
revitalized  over  the  1-year  grant 
period.  The  neighborhood  activities, 
however,  may  be  conducted  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  years.  Federal  pay- 
ments—up to  $50,000  per  project— are 
made  on  a  quarterly  basis  as  neighbor- 
hood organization's  \erify  the  amount 
of  funds  raised  from  private  sector 
sources  from  the  previous  quarter. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  type  of  self- 
help  program  that  our  Government 
should  be  supporting  and  encouraging. 
The  Neighborhood  Development  Dem- 
onstration Program  was  designed  to 
give  distre.ssed  communities  the  ability 
to  lift  themselves  out  of  their  dire 
straits  through  cooperative  action  be- 
tween all  those  most  involved  in  the 
community.  It  can  work  and  it  will 
work.  We  just  have  to  give  these 
neighborhoods  a  chance  This  $2  mil- 
lion will  give  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram the  chance  to  prove  itself  on  its 
merits  by  allowing  private  organiza- 
tions to  put  new  life  Into  declining 
neighborhoods. 

Mr.  GARN,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  and  this 
amendment  is  acceptable.  I  believe  it 
also  has  been  cleared  with  the  minori- 
ty. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  It  has  been  cleared,  Mr. 

President, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible)  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
10  the  £imendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  805)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators. 

AMENDMEITT  NO.  803 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy] 
proposes  an  amendment  numl)ered  803. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  6.  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  adds  $3  million  to  the  re- 
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search  and  related  activities  account 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

These  additional  funds  will  support 
50  additional  Presidential  young  inves- 
tigators. 

Every  assessment  of  our  Nation's 
competitive  position  in  this  technolog- 
ical world  has  concluded  that  we  must 
Improve  the  quality  of  science  educa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
the  best  scientific  minds  in  teaching 
positions  in  our  universities.  Salaries 
are  so  high  in  the  private  sector  that 
all  too  many  of  our  best  young  science 
professors  leave  the  university. 

In  order  to  address  this  critical  issue, 
the  Presidential  Young  Investigation 
Research  Award  Program  was  created 
in  1984.  The  awEirds,  which  usually 
combine  NSF  and  Industrial  support, 
encourage  promising  young  scientists 
and  engineers  to  select  and  remain  in 
academic  careers. 

The  additional  funds  in  this  account 
will  raise  the  level  of  Presidential 
young  investigators  to  550.  The  admin- 
istration had  requested  a  level  of  500. 

I  believe  this  is  an  essential,  positive 
step  in  saving  our  Nation's  technologi- 
cal leadership  and  promoting  excel- 
lence in  scientific  education. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  803)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  806 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  appropriations  for 
the  Emergency  Pood  and  Shelter  Program 
by  $20,000,000) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 

for   himself,   Mr.   Heinz,   Mr.    Kerry,    Mr. 

Matsunaca,   Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Simon.   Mr. 

Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Moynikan.  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  806. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On     page 

24. 

line     15, 

strike     out 

•$50,000,000" 

and 

insert    in 

lieu    thereof 

■•$70,000,000". 

On     page 

25. 

line     17. 

strike     out 

•■$50,000,000" 

and 

insert    In 

lieu    thereof 

■$70,000,000'. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Heinz.  Kerry.  Matsunaca.  Kennedy, 
Gorton,  Simon,  Moynihan,  and 
myself,  to  continue  to  fund  the  Na- 
tional Board  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  or 
FEMA. 

Our  amendment  would  add  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  to  the  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1986  to  help  the  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  who  are  hungry 
and  homeless.  This  would  bring  the 
bill  up  to  the  House-passed  level.  It  Is 
vitally  important  to  continue  this  as- 
sistance to  the  most  destitute  among 
us. 

The  existence  of  hunger  and  home- 
lessness  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  national  disgrace.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  that  fact  in  March 
1983  by  creating  an  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program  through  FEMA. 
We  acknowledged  its  importance  again 
with  supplemental  appropriations  on 
three  more  occasions,  the  most  recent 
being  3  months  ago,  when  the  Senate 
approved  $110  million  intended  to 
carry  the  program  through  next  fiscal 
year.  The  House,  however,  in  confer- 
ence, preferred  to  separate  1985  and 
1986  appropriatlorvs.  and  accepted  $20 
million  of  my  amendment  for  $110 
million.  The  House  then  included  $70 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  bill.  The 
Senate  has  included  $50  million.  The 
amendment  we  are  offering  today 
would  bring  the  Senate  amount  to  the 
House  level— still  $20  million  short  of 
what  we  approved  only  3  months  ago. 

This  program  works  with  a  mini- 
mum of  overhead,  and  does  amazing 
things  with  very  little  money.  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  list  of  States  and  the 
funds  each  has  received  for  the 
Record. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  very  convinc- 
ingly passed  an  amendment  that  I  in- 
troduced adding  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion to  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shel- 
ter Program;  $60  million  was  already 
included  in  that  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  So,  in  essence,  the 
Senate,  by  a  very  bipartisan  vote  of  57 
to  40.  supported  a  total  of  $120  million 
last  August  8  to  assist  the  most  needy 
among  us.  That  was  $50  million  more 
than  we  are  asking  for  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  feel  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  homeless.  We  meet  them 
in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas 
across  our  country.  Unfortunately,  in 
many  instances  they  have  come  to 
that  station  in  life  as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts  which  have  occurred  in 
the  past.  It  is  painfully  obvious  when 
we  cut  nutrition  programs— people  will 
be  hungry;  when  we  cut  housing  as- 
sistance—people will  be  homeless;  and 
when  we  cut  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance-people will  have  to  choose  be- 


tween paying  their  heating  bill  and 
buying  food. 

We  have  recognized  the  prevalence 
of  the  hungry  and  homeless  among  us 
by  voting  for  funds  to  help  those  poor 
people  that  you  and  I  see  every  single 
day  in  this  capital  city  and  other 
places  across  this  land.  This  has  been 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

But  without  this  amendment,  even 
the  most  minimal  assistance— a  bowl 
of  soup  and  a  cot  in  a  shelter  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  these  people. 
There  will  be  even  more  people  living 
on  the  streets.  I  cannot  speak  for 
others  here,  but  I  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  3  months  from  now 
that  the  Congress  chose  not  to  contin- 
ue a  program  which  in  many  cases 
serves  as  a  lifeline  for  the  indigent. 
When  the  snow  is  falling  and  the  tem- 
perature is  below  zero  and  the  streets 
are  ley  and  there  are  no  beds  or  meals 
in  Chicago  or  Rock  Island  or  Etist  St. 
Louis,  or  Peoria,  the  explanation  that 
we  decided  not  to  appropriate  the  nec- 
essary money  simply  won^t  do.  The 
hungry  women  and  children  will  not 
understand  that.  When  their  basic 
need  is  to  get  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a 
night's  sleep  on  a  cot  in  a  shelter, 
there  is  no  way  In  the  world  for  us  to 
explain  why  we  turned  our  backs  on 
them. 

There  was  an  extremely  poignant  ar- 
ticle in  the  June  16  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  which  included 
research  from  my  State  and  many 
others.  It  detailed  the  story  of  the 
Sawatzki  family  of  Peoria.  IL.  Mrs. 
Sawatzki  takes  only  a  small  portion  of 
food  at  dinner  and  then  pretends  she 
isn't  interested  in  eating  so  that  her 
children  will  not  guess  that  she  Is  de- 
nying herself  for  their  sakes.  She  eats 
popcorn  instead  of  meals.  They  are 
proud  people.  Mr.  Sawatzki  used  to 
work  at  the  Caterpillar  plant  in 
Peoria.  They  lost  their  home  because 
they  couldn't  meet  their  mortgage 
payments.  The  parents'  worst 
moment,  however,  was  when  their  son 
asked  why  there  wasn't  any  milk  in 
the  refrigerator.  He  was  told  that  it 
was  because  there  wasn't  any  money 
for  milk.  The  9-year-old  boy  found  32 
cents  in  his  drawer  and  gave  it  to  his 
mother  to  buy  food. 

Last  March,  I  held  a  field  hearing  on 
hunger  and  homelessness  in  Chicago.  I 
heard  testimony  from  service  provid- 
ers, homeless  people,  a  physician,  and 
Government  officials.  One  of  those 
witnesses,  Ms.  Lulu  Walker,  the  direc- 
tor of  Tabitha  Community  Services, 
was  particularly  eloquent  in  explain- 
ing the  help  which  is  available  because 
of  the  FEMA  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program.  Prior  to  receiving  a 
grant  from  FEMA.  she  said  that  she 
had  to  turn  away  over  200  women  with 
children  in  December  1984.  She  had  to 
turn  away  women  with  children  be- 
cause there  were  no  funds  for  milk. 


She  said  that  the  first  thing  that 
people  do  when  they  arrive  at  her 
shelter  is  to  eat,  and  made  this  obser- 
vation: "I  think  a  person  should  be 
able  to  eat,  sleep,  and  work.  "  I  agree. 
Lulu  Walker  detailed  the  situations 
of  many  of  her  wards.  Many  have 
never  been  on  Medicaid;  many  have 
never  had  food  stamps.  Some  are  bat- 
tered women,  others  are  unemployed 
and  no  longer  eligible  for  benefits. 

Lulu  Walker  ended  her  testimony  by 
thanking  me  for  funds  she  had  re- 
ceived through  the  FEMA  Program. 
Without  those  funds  she  would  have 
turned  away  at  least  300  people  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  In  closing  she  said: 

The  gas  people  can  wait,  they  can  wait 
until  it  gets  above  32  degrees.  The  light 
people  can  wait,  but  when  people  are 
hungry  they  cannot  wait. 

On  this  amendment,  we  must  vote 
from  the  heart  as  much  as  from  the 
mind.  We  must  think  about  the  fact 
that  poverty  is  increasing.  We  must 
determine  that  the  dispossessed 
among  us  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  We 
must  take  time  to  remember  the  needs 
of  the  homeless  and  the  hungry.  They 
^.re  sleeping  under  bridges  in  Chicago 
and  they  still  will  be  when  it  Is  50 
below  zero  this  winter.  They  are 
searching  for  scraps  of  food  in  the 
dumpsters  behind  restaurants  in  Los 
Angeles  and  they  still  will  be  later  this 
year.  They  are  losing  their  farms  in  Il- 
linois, Kansas.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Missouri,  wondering  how  to  feed  their 
own  families  instead  of  growing  food 
for  themselves  and  for  us. 

I  suppose  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
is  aware  of  a  concert  which  was  held 
recently  in  Champaign,  IL,  by  Willie 
Nelson  and  40  other  musicians  to  raise 
money  and  bring  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country.  The  first  check 
that  was  signed  by  Willie  Nelson  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  concert  went  to 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  for 
distribution  to  food  pantries  serving 
poor  farmers  and  their  families  in 
seven  Farm  Belt  States.  We  are  a 
nation  rich  is  resources,  energy,  and 
generosity,  with  an  ability  to  feed  the 
world,  and  yet  many  of  the  people  we 
depend  on  are  in  desperate  need  of 
help  themselves. 

This  amendment  is  a  responsible 
step  to  take.  It  is  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary step  to  take.  Until  we  have  deter- 
mined the  best  way  to  address  this  na- 
tional problem,  the  immediate  needs 
of  this  Nation's  hungry  and  homeless 
must  be  met. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  chairmen  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
two  authorization  bills  for  programs 
for  the  homeless.  They  are  S.  739. 
which  I  introduced  March  29  to  au- 
thorize to  national  endowment  for  the 
homeless  and  S.  394,  the  bill  Senator 


Gorton  introduced  are  both  awaiting 
action  in  these  committees. 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  contin- 
ue a  program  which,  in  the  last  year 
has  provided  52  million  meals  at  an  av- 
erage cost  of  71  cents  and  14.5  million 
nights  of  shelter  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2.24. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  in  this  cormection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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■  Fund!  not  used,  ttieretore  reallocated  to  otter  States 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Dixon  in  spon- 
soring this  important  amendment  to 
provide  an  additional  $20  million  for 
emergency  food  and  shelter  for  the 
homeless.  Homelessness  in  America 
can  only  be  described  as  a  national 
tragedy,  and  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  this  crisis. 

Although  reliable  statistics  are  hard 
to  find,  it  is  clear  that  an  enormous 
number  of  Americans  are  homeless— 
probably  between  1  and  3  million.  This 
is  simply  unacceptable.  In  April,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  released  a 
report  on  homelessness  and  found 
that  there  was  widespread  agreement 


that  homelessness  is  increasing.  While 
improvement  in  the  unemployment 
rate  may  help  to  reduce  the  number  of 
homeless,  deinstitutionalization  of 
mentally  ill  persons  and  a  continuing 
decline  in  low-income  housing  and 
public  assistance  programs  are  be- 
lieved to  offset  any  decrease  in  the 
overall  number  of  homeless  persons. 

At  the  most  basic  level,  the  homeless 
need  help  In  simply  finding  haven 
from  the  elements.  For  the  most  part, 
shelters  for  the  homeless  are  operated 
by  private,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  response 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
problem  of  homelessness  In  this  coun- 
try has  been  through  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  [FEMA].  This  pro- 
gram has  provided  a  mechanism 
through  which  Federal  dollars  have 
been  distributed  quickly  and  efficient- 
ly to  the  people  who  can  best  put 
them  to  use— local  shelter  and  soup 
kitchen  operators. 

It  is  clear  that  long-term  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  homelessness  are 
needed.  For  this  reason,  earlier  this 
year.  Senator  Dixon  and  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  replace  the  FEMA  Program 
with  a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Homeless.  I  know  that  Senator 
Gorton  and  Senator  Moynihan  have 
introduced  similar  legislation  which 
would  transfer  the  FEMA  Program  to 
HUD.  In  the  House,  some  Members 
recommend  putting  the  program 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  I 
think  all  of  these  are  reasonable  long- 
term  approaches,  and  we  should 
pursue  them.  In  the  meantime,  howev- 
er, it  is  critical  that  we  continue  to 
fund  the  FEMA  Program.  We  cannot 
allow  emergency  assistance  for  the 
himgry  and  homeless  to  be  wittled 
away— unraveling  support  efforts  so 
carefully  woven— with  brutal  results 
for  the  homeless. 

Mr.  President,  in  1984,  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  total  of  $110  mlUlon  for 
the  homeless,  a  mlniscule  amount 
when  contrasted  to  the  enormity  of 
the  problem.  Prom  that  small  amount, 
over  100  million  meals  were  served, 
and  more  than  15  million  nights  of 
shelter  were  provided.  On  average,  a 
meal  provided  from  these  funds  cost 
less  than  75  cents;  a  night  in  a  shelter 
less  than  $3.  From  my  viewpoint,  this 
is  a  very  good  bargain,  and  demon- 
strates the  remarkable  cost-effective- 
ness of  each  Federal  dollar  spent  on 
emergency  assistance. 

In  June  1985,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  (H.R.  2577). 
sponsored  by  Senator  Dixon  and  I,  ap- 
propriating $110  million  for  the  home- 
less through  1986.  Subsequently,  the 
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conference  committee  recommended 
$20  million  for  the  rest  of  1985  and 
recontunended  that  any  funds  for  1986 
be  included  in  the  1986  HUD-Inde 
pendent  Agencies  appropriations  bill. 

The  House  included  $70  million  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  homeless,  but 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
cut  this  back  to  $50  million  in  markup. 
Our  amendment  seeks  only  to  restore 
the  House  appropriation  level  and 
would  still  be  $20  million  less  than  the 
Senate  originally  appropriated  for  this 
program  this  past  summer.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  a  generous  amend- 
ment—it is  the  bare  minimum. 

In  a  society  plagued  by  holes  in  the 
safety  net  of  support  programs,  the 
homeless  are  faced  with  the  cruel  pos- 
sibility of  no  net  at  all.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  basic 
food  and  shelter  for  the  most  desper- 
ate of  our  poor— the  mentally  ill 
woman  living  on  a  park  bench,  the  un- 
employed veterans  sleeping  in  an 
abandoned  car.  the  broken  family 
evicted  from  their  tenement  with  no 
place  to  go.  A  country  as  bountiful  as 
ours  should  not  tolerate  its  citizens 
living  in  subhuman  conditions.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  our  national  conscience 
and  to  all  our  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions to  meet  the  needs  of  the  home- 
less. This  amendment  represents  a 
small,  but  important  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort.  As  winter  descends 
upon  us.  I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  Senator  Dixon's 
amendment  to  bring  the  1986  Senate 
funding  for  the  FEMA  Eimergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program  in  line  with 
the  amount  provided  by  the  House.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  the  Senate  has 
provided  $50  million  for  this  critical 
program  and  this  amendment  will  add 
the  $20  million  needed  to  reach  the 
House  figure  of  $70  million.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  you  may  recall.  Mr.  President, 
the  Congress  reaffirmed  its  conmiit- 
ment  to  the  Emergency  Pood  and 
Shelter  Program  by  providing  a  total 
of  $90  million  in  1985.  I  don't  believe 
that  that  commitment  will  or  should 
wane  in  1986.  This  amendment  adds 
$20  million  to  programs  that  aid  the 
20  million  Americans  who  are  hungry 
and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  citizens  who  are  homeless. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  argue 
that  this  funding  Is  not  needed  in  1986 
because  of  the  recently  released 
Census  Bureau  data  showing  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  poverty  rate  of  0.8  percent. 
Yet,  at  14.4  percent  the  poverty  rate  is 
still  the  highest  since  1966,  except  for 
1982  and  1983  when  we  were  in  the 
throes  of  a  severe  recession.  I  want 
every  Senator  to  know  that  we  still 
have  33.7  million  people  in  the  United 
States  who  live  in  poverty.  And  even 
more  frightening,  almost  22  percent  of 
America's  children  live  in  poverty  and 


the  poverty  rate  for  young  black  chil 
dren  is  the  highest  ever  recorded  for 
them  at  51  percent.  This  recent 
change  in  the  poverty  rate  gives  no  in- 
dication of  continuing  a  downward 
trend.  Further  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment has  now  halted.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  been  stuck  around  7 
percent  for  most  of  1985  and  real 
wages  have  stopped  rising. 

Coupled  with  these  indicators  is  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  which  reported  out  a 
disappointing  reauthorization  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  that  will  cut  $1 
billion  from  food  stamps.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  cannot  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities to  our  citizens  in  need  through 
longstanding  proven  Federal  programs 
such  as  food  stamps,  then  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  continue  adequate 
funding  for  effective  emergency  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  believe  that  emergency 
programs  should  take  the  place  of 
other  Federal  programs.  But.  I  will  not 
allow  millions  of  needy  Americans  to 
be  left  without  even  the  barest  of 
emergency  aid. 

The  FTMA  Emergency  Pood  and 
Shelter  Program  has  been  proven  to 
be  effective.  The  $20  million  we  are 
asking  for  today  will  not  help  the 
thousands  of  hungry  and  homeless  in 
this  country  who  are  not  reached  by 
already  overburdened  shelters  and 
food  pantries.  It  will  only  help  them  to 
try  to  serve  the  number  of  people  they 
now  serve.  And.  may  I  remind  my 
fellow  Senators,  even  with  this  amend- 
ment we  are  still  short  of  last  year's 
appropriations. 

I  call  on  the  Senate  to  accept  this 
amendment  for  the  poor  children  of 
this  country,  their  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, and  the  thousands  of  elderly 
who  depend  on  the  emergency  food 
and  shelter  programs. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  cosponsorlng  this 
amendment  that  will  reaffirm  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  the  problem  of  ho- 
melessness  by  providing  adequate 
funding  for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  $90 
million  to  assist  the  homeless  through 
the  successful  FEMA  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program.  This  year  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  $50  million  for  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Shetler  Program 
in  their  appropriations  bill,  while  the 
House  has  taken  a  more  realistic  look 
at  this  critical  problem  and  requested 
$70  million.  Senator  Dixon's  amend- 
ment will  add  $20  million  to  the 
Senate  FEMA  appropriatlor^  level, 
making  it  consistent  with  the  House 
request. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  want  to 
point  out  that  causes  of  homelessness 
are  as  complex  and  wide  ranging  as 
the  cities  and  towns  across  America 
which  are  afflicted  with  this  ever  per- 


vasive problem.  Homelessness  can  be 
attributed  to  a  variety  of  social  fail 
ures  including  persistent  poverty,  scar 
city  of  low-income  housing,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  cutbacks  in  care  for 
the  mentally  ill.  spiraling  inflation 
and  the  ongoing  attempts  by  the 
present  administration  to  make  major 
cuts  in  Federal  human  service  pro- 
gnuns. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  contend 
that  FEMA  appropriations  are  sup 
posed  to  be  utilized  for  emergencu 
and  that  FEMA  money  being  used  to 
combat  the  homeless  problem  has 
become  institutionalized  in  our  appro- 
priation process.  I  would  like  to  em 
phaslze  that  the  problem  of  homeless- 
ness has  reached  epidemic  proportions 
and  that  we  do  have  a  national  emer- 
gency on  our  hands.  There  are  over  a 
million  homeless  and  hungry  Ameri- 
can citizens  throughout  our  cities  and 
towns,  and  quite  honestly  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponse to  this  crisis  has  been  wholely 
inadequate  and  ineffective.  Two  years 
ago  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  created  the  Homeless 
Task  Force  whose  mission  was  to  co- 
ordinate and  distribute  Federal  re- 
sources such  as  food,  property,  and 
supplies  to  the  homeless.  A  recent 
House  Investigation  concluded  that  al- 
though the  "few  Federal  buildings. 
food  and  supplies  donated  to  the 
homeless  through  the  efforts  of  the 
task  force  are  conTmendable  achieve- 
ments, the  overall  performance  of  the 
task  force  has  been  inadequate  and  its 
mission  must  be  termed  unsuccessful." 

Lastly.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  America's  modem 
homeless  population  is  changing  sig- 
nificantly. There  is  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  homeless 
women  and  children.  Families  and 
children  are  flooding  America's  shel- 
ters and  soup  kitchens  on  a  daily  basts. 

In  addition,  numerous  families  who 
depend  on  food  stamp  benefits  for 
their  meals  are  frequenting  food  pan- 
tries at  an  increasing  rate.  This  can  be 
attributed  to  the  meager  food  stamp 
allotment— 40  cents  per  meal  per 
person— which  is  often  depleted  before 
the  months  end.  Furthermore,  fami- 
lies and  children  cam  be  found  living  in 
automobiles  all  across  this  Nation,  It  Is 
obvious  to  me  that  until  we  eradicate 
hunger  and  homelessness.  we  will  have 
a  state  of  emergency  on  our  hands. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Impress  upon  my  colleagues 
that  as  Government  officials  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  address  this  wide- 
spread crisis  plaguing  our  Nation  by 
funding  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  at  an  adequate  level 
of  $70  million,  and  that  it  would  be 
wholely  irresponsible  for  us  to  de- 
crease funding  while  this  critical  situa- 
tion prevails.  I  rise  before  my  col- 
leagues today  and  request  that  they 


accept  Senator  Dixon's  amendment  to 
add  $20  million  to  the  Elmergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program  and  reaf- 
firm Americas  commitment  to  the 
pervasive  problem  of  homelessness. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  807 

(Purpose.  To  provide  housing  assistance  to 
the  homeless  through  emergency  food  and 
shelter,  renovation  and  conversion  of  facili- 
ties for  use  as  shelters,  and  provision  of 
housing  and  services  in  the  transition  to  in- 
dependent living.) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a    second-degree    amendment    to    the 

desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
GoBTONl.  for  himself.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Matsunaca.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  807  to  amendment 
numbered  806. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
lines  3  and  4  and  insert  the  following: 

On  page  24.  line  18.  before  the  period, 
insert  .  and  $15,000,000  to  carry  out  a  Iran 
sition  to  independence  demonstration". 

Beginning  with  "the  following"  on  page 
24.  line  20.  strike  out  all  through  page  26. 
line  12.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "titles  VI 
and  VII.'.  ^    ,  , 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: ,  „ 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

TITX£  V -SHELTER  PROGRAM: 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  The  following  titles  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Homeless  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1985 '. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act- 

(1)  the  term  "emergency  shelter",  as  used 
In  section  608(b)  of  this  Act.  means  an 
entire  facility,  or  that  part  of  a  facility, 
which  is  used  or  designed  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide temporary  housing  to  not  fewer  than 
twenty  uidividuals; 

(2)  the  term  "homeless"  means  individuals 
who  are  poor  and  who  have  no  access  to 
either  traditional  or  permanent  housing; 

(3)  the  term  'local  govenunent"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  govenunent: 

(4)  the  term  'locality"  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
local  government: 

(5)  the  term  ■operating  costs  "  means  ex- 
penses incurred  by  State,  local  govemmente. 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  operat- 
ing transitional  housing  for  the  homeless 
under  title  VII  of  this  Act  with  respect  to- 

(A)  the  administration,  maintenance, 
minor  repairs,  and  security  of  such  housing; 

(B)  utilities,  fuel,  furnishings,  and  equip- 
ment for  such  housing: 

(C)  the  conducting  of  the  assessment  re- 
quired in  section  705(a)(2)  of  this  Act;  and 

(D)  the  provision  of  supportive  services  to 
the  residents  of  such  housing: 

(6)  the  term  "private  nonprofit  organlza 
tion"  means  a  secular  or  religious  organiza 
lion  described  In  section  501(c)  of  the  Inter 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt 


from  taxation  under  subtitle  A  of  such 
Code,  and  which  has  an  accounting  system 
and  a  voluntary  board,  and  practices  nondis- 
crimination In  the  provision  of  assistance; 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre 
tary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(8)  the  term  "shelter '.  as  used  in  title  II 
of  this  Act,  means  broadly  the  provision  of 
protection  from  the  elements  for  homeless 
individuals; 

(9)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is 
lands,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(10)  the  term  ■supportive  services  "  means 
assistance  to  the  residents  of  transitional 
housing  in  obtaining  permanent  housing. 
medical  and  psychological  counseling  and 
supervision,  employment  counseling,  refer- 
ral to  job  training,  nutritional  counseling, 
and  such  other  services  essential  for  estab- 
lishing Independent  living  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  Such  term  In- 
cludes the  provision  of  assistance  to  the 
residents  of  transitional  housing  in  obtain- 
ing other  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  govern- 
ment assistance  available  for  such  persons, 
including  mental  nealth  benefits,  employ- 
ment counseling,  referral  to  job  training 
programs,  and  medical  assistance:  and 

(11)  the  term  "transitional  housing" 
means  a  single-  or  multi-family  structure 
suitable  for  the  provision  of  housing  and 
supportive  services  for  not  more  than  15 
homeless  persons,  who  cannot  presently  live 
independently  without  supportive  services 
In  a  supervised  residential  setting  but  who 
are  believed  capable  of  transition  to  inde- 
pendent living  with  6  months  of  assistance 
in  a  stable  environment. 

TITLE  Vl-EMERGENCY  POOD  AND 

SHELTER  PROGRAM 

EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 

NATIONAL  BOARD 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Einergency  Management  Agency  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  September  30, 
1985,  constitute  a  national  board  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program. 

(b)  The  national  board  shall  consist  of 
seven  members.  The  United  Wt.y  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Salvation  Army,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  UrUted 
States  of  America,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations.  Inc..  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  each  designal*  a  representa- 
tive to  sit  on  the  national  board. 

(c)  The  representative  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shaU  chair 
the  national  board. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  TRANSITION 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  national  board  constitut- 
ed by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  pursuant  to  section 
601,  shall  continue  to  be  authorized  until 
March  30,  1986,  and  on  such  date,  the  per- 
soruiel,  property,  records,  and  undistributed 
program  funds  of  such  national  board  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  national  board  consti- 
tuted under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  On  or  before  March  30.  1986,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  constitute  a  national  board  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program.  This  national  board 
shall  consist  of  the  same  representatives,  or 
their  successors,  of  the  same  organizations 
as  the  national  board  constituted  pursuant 


to  section  601(b).  except  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment  shall 
designate  a  representative  to  replace  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
representative.  Such  national  board  shall 
assume  authority  on  March  30,  1986. 

(c)  The  representative  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  chair  the  national  board  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  section  601.  On  and  after 
March  30,  1986,  local  boards  constituted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  account- 
able to  the  national  board  constituted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Sec.  603.  The  national  boards  constituted 
pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b)  shall  de- 
termine how  program  funds  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  Individual  localities.  The  nation- 
al boards  shall  identify  localities  having  the 
highest  need  for  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter assistance,  based  on  unemployment  and 
poverty  rates  and  such  other  need-related 
data  as  the  national  boards  deem  appropri- 
ate, determine  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  funds  to  these  localities,  and  ensure  that 
funds  are  properly  accounted  for. 

AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall 
award  a  grant  for  such  amount  as  Congress 
appropriates  for  this  program  to  the  nation- 
al board  constituted  pursuant  to  section  601 
within  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1986,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
emergency  food  and  shelter  to  needy  Indi- 
viduals through  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion and  through  units  of  local  government. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  or  his  representa- 
tive, shall  have  the  following  responsibil- 
ities: provision  of  guidance,  coordination, 
and  staff  assistance  to  the  national  tward  In 
carrying  out  the  program:  and  cooperation 
and  coordmation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housmg  and  Urban  Development  In  the 
conducting  of  an  adult  of  program  funds 
awarded  to  the  national  board  constituted 
pursuant  to  section  601  or  transferred  to 
the  national  board  constituted  pursuant  to 
section  602(b).  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  with  respect  to  this  program 
shall  end  with  the  completion  of  the  audit 
for  progrtun  funds  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  award  a  grant  for  such 
amount  as  Congress  appropriates  for  this 
program  to  the  national  board  constituted 
pursuant  to  section  602(b)  within  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  emergen- 
cy food  and  shelter  to  needy  individuals 
through  private  nonprofit  organizations  and 
through  uniU  of  local  govenunent. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  the  following  re- 
sponsibilities: pro\Tsion  of  guidance,  coordi- 
nation, and  staff  assistance  to  the  national 
board  in  carrying  out  the  program:  and  the 
conducting  of  an  audit  of  program  funds 
awarded  to  and  transferred  to  the  national 
boards  constituted  pursuant  to  section  601 
and  602(b). 

(eMl)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate activities  with  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Food  and  Shelter, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  to  identify  vacant  and  sur- 
plus Federal  facilities  which  could  be  ren- 
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ovated  or  converted  for  use  as  emergency 
shelter  facilities  for  the  homeless. 

(2)  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  .eport  on  obsta- 
cles, if  any.  including  agency  rules  or  proce- 
dures, to  the  availability  of  vacant  and  sur- 
plus Federal  facilities  for  renovation  or  con- 
version to  use  as  emergency  shelter  facilities 
for  the  homeless,  with  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  administrative  changes  to 
overcome  such  obstacles. 

LOCAL  BOARDS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Each  locality  designated  by 
the  national  boards  constituted  pursuant  to 
sections  601  and  602(b)  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  program  funds  allotted  to  the  locality 
will  be  distributed.  The  local  board  shall 
consist,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  organizations  as  the 
national  boards,  except  that  the  mayor  or 
other  appropriate  heads  of  government  will 
replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  or  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  member.  The  chair  of 
the  local  board  shall  be  elected  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  local  board.  Local 
boards  are  encouraged  to  expand  participa- 
tion of  other  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions on  the  local  board. 

(b)  Local  boards  shall  have  the  following 
responsibilities:  determining  which  private 
nonprofit  organizations  of  public  organiza- 
tions of  the  local  government  in  the  individ- 
ual locality  shall  receive  grants  to  act  as 
service  providers;  monitoring  recipient  serv- 
ice providers  for  program  compliance;  real- 
location of  funds  among  service  providers; 
ensuring  proper  reporting;  and  coordinating 
with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment assistance  programs  available  in  the 
locality. 

(c)  Prior  to  March  30.  1986,  local  boards 
constituted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  accountable  to  the  national  board  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  section  602(b). 

LOCAL  HOMfXESS  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Sec  606.  (a)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
each  local  board  shall  submit  to  the  nation- 
al board  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
602(b).  a  plan  describing  programs,  goals, 
and  objectives  for  providing  assistance  to 
the  homeless  in  that  locality.  The  plan  shall 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
goverrunent  head  represented  on  the  local 
board. 

(b)  The  local  plan  shall  address  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  description  of  existing  shel- 
ter, mass  feeding,  and  food  bank  activities  in 
that  locality,  including  activities  not  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  title;  use  and  avail- 
ability of  all  public  and  private  resources  in 
the  locality  to  assist  the  homeless;  coordina- 
tion of  all  public  and  private  services  and  re- 
sources in  that  locality  to  assist  the  home- 
less; coordination  among  all  shelter  provid- 
ers In  the  locality  to  use  all  available  shelter 
space  for  the  homeless;  and  preservation  of 
low-income  housing  in  the  locality. 

(c)  The  local  plan  shall  be  placed  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  local  government  head  rep- 
resented on  the  local  board  and  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  The  local  plan 
shall  be  forwarded  to  that  individual  local- 
ities representatives  in  Congress.  The  na- 
tional board  shall  maintain  files  of  local 
plans  and  make  them  available  upon  re- 
quest to  other  localities. 

(d)  The  preparation  and  submission  of  the 
local  plan  shall  be  regarded  as  the  legal 
duty  of  the  local  board,  but  failure  to  do  so 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  the  withholding  of 


funds  appropriated  under  this  title  from 
that  locality.  Any  citizen  residing  in  the  lo- 
cality in  which  such  local  board  is  constitut- 
ed shall  have  standing  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  of  jurisdiction  to  seek  an  order 
compelling  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  the  local  plan  as  required  by  this  section. 
The  substance  and  contents  of  the  local 
plan  shall  be  within  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  local  board  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
administrative  or  judicial  review. 

SERVICE  PROVIDERS 

Sec.  607.  Designation  by  the  local  board  of 
a  service  provider  to  receive  program  funds 
should  be  based  upon  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization's or  unit  of  local  government's 
ability  to  deliver  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter to  needy  individuals  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  are  deemed  appropriate  to  program 
objectives  by  the  local  board. 
osE  or  ruNDS 

Sec.  608.  (a)  The  national  boards  consti- 
tuted by  sections  601  and  602(b)  may  au- 
thorize the  following  use  of  funds  to  address 
the  emergency  food  and  shelter  needs  of 
needy  individuals: 

(1)  Expenditures  necessary  to  purchase 
emergency  food  and  shelter  for  needy  indi- 
viduals, to  supplement  and  extend  currently 
available  resources  and  not  to  substitute  or 
reimburse  ongoing  programs  and  services; 
and 

(2)  Expenditures  necessary  to  conduct 
minimum  rehabilitation  of  existing  mass 
shelter  or  mass  feeding  facilities  to  make  fa- 
cilities safe,  sanitary,  and  bring  them  into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes. 

(b)(1)  Local  boards  are  authorized  to 
expend  up  to  25  percent  of  the  funds  allot- 
ted to  that  locality  for  substantial  renova- 
tion or  conversion,  but  not  acquisition  or 
new  construction,  of  buildings  for  use  as 
emergency  shelter  facilities  to  provide  addi- 
tional shelter  space.  Such  expenditures 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  nonlnterest 
bearing  advances,  repayment  of  which  shall 
be  waived  if— 

(A)  the  applicant  utilizes  the  building  as 
an  emergency  shelter  facility  for  not  less 
than  the  10-year  period  following  the  com- 
pletion of  such  renovation  or  conversion,  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  fa- 
cility is  no  longer  needed  to  provide  shelter 
to  the  homeless  and  approves  use  of  the 
building  for  another  charitable  purpose  for 
the  remainder  of  such  10-year  period.  If  the 
recipient  of  such  advance  falls  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  for  such  a  waiver,  the 
recipient  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  in 
cash  the  full  amount  of  the  advance  re- 
ceived on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  board  to  obtain  documentation,  signed 
by  the  responsible  official.  Showing  that 
the  recipient  of  such  advance  Is  aware  of 
and  agrees  to  the  conditions  of  its  receipt. 

(2)  Local  boards  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  neighborhood  In  which  a  new 
emergency  shelter  facility  Is  to  be  located, 
adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. Local  boards  are  also  encouraged  to 
achieve  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
emergency  shelters  throughout  the  locality 
to  avoid  a  disproportionate  burden  on  any 
one  section  or  neighborhood  of  the  locality. 

LIMITATION  ON  CERTAIN  COSTS 

Sec.  609.  Not  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  this  program  each 
year  may  be  expended  for  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration. 

PROGRAM  GUIDELINES 

Sec.  610.  (a)  The  national  boards  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b) 


shall  establish  written  guidelines  for  carry- 
ing out  this  program,  including  methods  for 
identifying  localities  with  the  highest  need 
for  emergency  food  and  shelter  assistance; 
methods  for  determining  amount  and  distri- 
bution to  these  localities;  eligible  program 
costs,  with  the  aim  of  providing  emergency 
essential  services  based  on  currently  exist- 
ing needs;  and  responsibilities  amd  reporting 
requirements  of  the  national  boards,  local 
boards,  and  service  providers. 

(b)  These  guidelines  shall  be  published  an- 
nually, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  national  boards  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  procedural  rulemaking  re- 
quirements of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Guidelines  established  by  the  national 
board  constituted  pursuant  to  section  601 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified  or  re- 
voked by  that  board  or  by  the  national 
board  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
602(b). 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  611.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  title,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$70,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986,  $88,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $91,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

(b)  Any  appropriated  funds  not  obligated 
in  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  following  fiscal  year. 

SITRPLDS  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  612.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  process  and  distribute  surplus 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  food  dis- 
tribution and  emergency  shelter  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  national  boards  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b). 

TITLE  VII-TRANSITION  TO  INDE- 
PENDENCE DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  GRANTS 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  make  grants  to 
States,  local  governments,  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  operation  of 
demonstration  projects  to  develop  and  apply 
Innovative  approaches  in  providing  trarui- 
tional  housing  and  supportive  services  to 
the  homeless  to  assist  them  In  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  living. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of: 

(1)  annual  payments  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  transitional  housing,  not  to  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  annual  operating  expenses 
of  such  housing; 

(2)  technical  assistance  in  establishing  and 
operating  transitional  housing  and  provid- 
ing supportive  .sen'ices  to  the  residents  of 
such  housing  to  assist  them  In  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  living;  and 

(3)  a  one-time  only  non-interest  bearing 
advance,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  acquiring,  rehabilitating,  or  acquir- 
ing and  rehabilitating  an  existing  structure 
for  use  in  providing  transitional  housing,  if 
the  applicant  agrees  to  utilize  such  struc- 
ture as  transitional  housing  for  not  less 
than  5  years.  Repayment  of  such  advance 
shall  be  waived  if  the  applicant  utilizes  the 
structure  as  transitional  housing  for  not  less 
than  the  10-year  period  following  the  initi- 
ation of  operation  of  such  transitional  hous- 
ing facility,  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  structure  is  no  longer  needed  for 
use  as  transitional  housing  and  approves  the 
use  of  such  structure  for  another  charitable 
purpose  for  the  remainder  of  such  10-year 
period.  If  the  applicant  fails  to  comply  with 


the  conditions  for  waiver  of  repayment,  the 
applicant  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  in 
cash  the  full  amount  of  the  advance  re- 
ceived on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require. 

(c)  Grants  made  under  this  section  are  to 
be  used  to  supplement  and  extend  currently 
available  resources  and  not  to  substitute  or 
reimburse  ongoing  programs  and  services. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS 

Sec  702.  Each  application  for  a  grant  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  local  goverrunent,  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  shall  contain— 

( 1 )  documentary  material  demonstrating 
that  such  applicant  has  the  ability  and  re- 
sources necessary  lo  operate  transitional 
housing; 

12)  documentary  material  describing  the 
program  and  supportive  services  intended  to 
be  provided  in  such  transitional  housing,  in- 
cluding the  innovative  quality  of  the  pro- 
posed program; 

(3)  documentary  material  demonstrating 
that  the  State,  local  government,  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  involved  has  provid- 
ed the  emergency  food  and  shelter  program 
local  board,  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
605  of  this  Act,  if  such  local  board  has  been 
constituted  in  the  locality  where  the  pro- 
posed transitional  housing  will  be  located, 
an  opportunity  to  conwnent  with  respect  to 
this  application,  and  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  local  board  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  such  application  and  its  reasons 
for  any  disapproval;  and 

(4)  such  other  Information  or  material  as 
the  Secretary  shall  establish. 

ALLOCATION  OF  GRANTS 

Sec.  703.  In  selecting  States,  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
for  assistance  In  providing  transitional 
housing  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider— 

(1)  the  Innovative  quality  of  the  proposal 
to  provide  transitional  housing  and  support- 
ive services  to  the  homeless  to  assist  them 
in  the  transition  to  Independent  living; 

(2)  the  ability  of  the  State,  local  govern- 
ment, or  private  nonprofit  organization  to 
develop  and  operate  transitional  housing  for 
homeless  persons  and  to  provide  supportive 
services  to  the  residents  of  such  housing; 

(3)  the  need  for  such  transitional  housing 
and  supportive  services  In  the  locality  to  be 
served;  and 

(4)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  demonstration  project  es- 
tablished In  this  Act  In  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient manner. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRANTS 

Sec  704.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  Congress  makes  appropriation  to 
carry  out  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  under  section  701. 

(2)  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested in  applications  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, during  the  120-day  period  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1),  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  such  appropriation  available  to  make 
such  grants,  then  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  that  ad- 
ditional funds  are  available  for  distrlbutlan 
under  this  title. 

(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  appro- 
priations made  to  carry  out  this  title  shall 
be  used  to  make  grants  under  section  701 
unless  the  sum  of  the  administrative  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
title  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested In  applications  approved  under  this 


title  is  less  than  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  appropriation. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  705.  (a)  Each  State,  local  government, 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  receiving 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  agree— 

(1)  to  operate  transitional  housing  assist- 
ing residents  In  the  transition  to  Independ- 
ent living  and  limiting  the  stay  of  Individual 
residents  to  not  more  than  6  months; 

(2)  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  sup- 
portive services  required  by  the  residents  of 
such  transitional  housing  to  assist  them  in 
the  transition  lo  independent  living; 

(3)  to  employ  a  full-time  residential  super- 
visor with  sufficient  expertise  to  provide,  or 
supervise  the  provision  of.  supportive  serv- 
ices to  the  residents  of  such  housing; 

(4)  to  keep  and  make  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  records  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  rule; 
and 

(5)  to  comply  with  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  demonstra- 
tion project  established  by  this  title  in  an 
effective  and  efficient  manner. 

(b)  Each  homeless  individual  residing  in 
transitional  housing  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  pay  as  rent  an  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  706.  Not  later  than  120  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  3  months  after  the  end 
of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  an 
interin-.  report  summarizing  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  title  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  setting  forth  any  prelimi- 
nary findings,  conclusions,  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  such  ac- 
tivities; and 

(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1988,  a  final  report  summariz- 
ing all  activities  carried  out  under  this  title 
and  setting  forth  any  findings,  conclusions, 
or  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  such  activities. 

(b)  Such  interim  and  final  reports  shall 
address— 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  operating  transitional  hous- 
ing and  providing  supportive  services  to  the 
homeless  to  assist  them  in  the  transition  to 
independent  living; 

(2)  the  various  types  of  transitional  hous- 
ing assisted  under  this  title.  Including  Inno- 
vative approaches  to  assisting  the  homeless 
in  the  transition  to  Independent  living; 

(3)  the  social,  financial,  and  other  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  transitional 
housing  and  supportive  services  as  a  means 
of  assisting  the  homeless; 

(4)  the  success  of  transitional  housing  pro- 
grams assi.>;ted  under  this  title,  as  measured 
m  terms  of  placement  of  homeless  individ- 
uals in  permanent  housing,  placement  in 
employment,  and  reductions  In  welfare  de- 
pendency; and 

(5)  svch  other  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  with  regard  to  assisting  the 
homeless  in  the  transition  to  Independent 
living. 


PROGRAM  AtriHORIZED 

Sec  708.  To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,000,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr,  President,  there 
is  one  group  of  citizens  in  our  Nation 
that  have  not  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  our 
strong  economic  recovery— the  mental- 
ly ill.  evicted  families,  abused  spouses, 
and  castoff  children  that  make  up  our 
homeless  population.  Relief  agencies 
throughout  the  country  are  finding 
that  their  financial  resources  are  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  emergency  created 
by  homelessness. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington, 
public  and  private  agencies  were  able 
to  accommodate  only  20  to  30  percent 
of  those  requesting  shelter  last  year. 
In  Seattle,  the  homeless  population  is 
estimated    at    3,500,    while    there   are 
only  1,100  to  1,300  beds  available  to 
meet  their  shelter  needs.  The  City  of 
Yakima  reports  that  it  is  struggling  to 
meet  the  food  and  shelter  needs  of  a 
growing  population  of  single  women. 
Washington's  Clark  County  was  forced 
to   deny   shelter   assistance   to   more 
than  100  families  as  recently  as  last 
July.    A    relief    agency    dedicated    to 
meeting  the  needs  of  mobile  families 
in  King  Cotmty,  WA,  had  to  refuse 
service  to  almost  one-third  of  the  fam- 
ilies seeking  help  during  1984  because 
of  a  shortage  in  funds.  Communities  in 
Washington    State,    and    throughout 
the  United  States,  are  faced  with  the 
tragic,  growing  problem  of  homeless 
youth— teenagers  whose  address  is  a 
highway  underpass,  and  who  live  from 
day  to  day  on  food  scavenged  from  su- 
permarket  dumpsters.   The   homeless 
are,  indeed,  still  with  us,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  problem  is 
continuing  to  grow. 

Over  the  past  3  years.  Congress  has 
addressed  the  particular  needs  of  the 
homeless  through  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program.  This  temporary 
program  has  allowed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  work  in  partnership  with 
States  and  private  organizations  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
homeless.  Most  notably,  it  has  provid- 
ed support  to  mass  shelters,  soup 
kitchens,  and  food  banks. 

Although  Congress  has  not  turned 
its  back  on  those  citizens  who  require 
assistance  In  order  to  have  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  we  have  failed  to 
duly  authorize  a  continuing  Federal 
program.  The  ad  hoc,  year-to-year  ap- 
proach we  have  taken  to  this  Issue  has 
inhibited  long-range  planning  by  local 
providers  of  services  for  the  homeless. 
The  problem  of  homelessness  Is  not 
going  to  disappear  this  year  or  next 
year.  It  is  time  to  establish  a  properly 
authorized  Federal  effort  to  assist  the 
homeless. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  you  today  is  identical  to  an 
amended  version  of  S.  394,  a  bill  joint- 
ly  sponsored   by   Senator   Moynihan 
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and  me.  This  amendment  would  au- 
thorize an  emergency  food  and  shelter 
program  for  the  homeless,  assist  in  the 
revovation  or  conversion  of  buildings 
for  use  as  emergency  shelters,  and 
support  transitional  housing  to  assist 
homeless  individuals  in  the  transition 
to  independent  living. 

I.  EMERGENCY  POOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 

In  1983.  Congress  first  established 
an  emergency  food  and  shelter  pro- 
gram, administered  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
[F^MAl.  operated  through  a  national 
network  of  the  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations. This  amendment  would 
retain  the  emergency  food  and  shelter 
program  in  its  present  format,  al- 
though shifting  its  agency  administra- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  impetus 
for  originally  placing  this  program 
under  PEMA  was  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  high  unemployment  in 
1982  and  early  1983.  and  the  need  to 
provide  assistance  swiftly.  Yet.  this 
program  simply  does  not  fit  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  FEMA— that  of  man- 
aging flood  control  and  providing  dis- 
aster relief.  In  establishing  the  pro- 
gram on  a  permanent  3-year  basis,  it  is 
appropriate  to  provide  for  transition 
of  administrative  responsibilities  to 
HUD.  which  has  proper  Jurisdiction 
for  public  housing  activities. 

The  program  would  continue  to  op- 
erate through  a  national  board  of  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  distribut- 
ing grants  to  individual  localities  with 
the  greatest  need  for  emergency  food 
and  shelter  assistance.  Each  locality 
would  constitute  a  local  board  of  non- 
profit organization,  chaired  by  the 
representative  of  the  local  head  of 
government,  to  determine  the  actual 
distribution  of  funds  to  service  provid- 
ers. 

This  proposal  thereby  preserves  the 
emphasis  on  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations in  managing  the  program  and 
serving  those  in  need.  The  focus  con- 
tinues to  be  on  encouraging  private 
initiatives  through  churches,  neigh- 
borhood groups,  and  other  organiza- 
tions moved  by  compassion  to  devote 
time,  energy,  and  resources  to  those 
who  have  fallen  off  even  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 

In  addition,  local  boards,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  government,  would 
be  required  to  develop  a  local  plan  de- 
scribing programs,  goals,  and  objec- 
tives for  providing  assistance  to  the 
homeless  in  that  community.  This  re- 
quirement would.  I  hope,  spur  those 
communities  that  have  not  already 
done  so  to  examine  the  problem  of 
homelessness.  to  coordinate  public  and 
private  resources  for  meeting  the 
need,  and  to  work  to  provide  shelter 
and  preserve  low-income  housing. 

The  amendment  would  authorize 
and  appropriate  $70  million  for  the 
emergency  food  and  shelter  program 
in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  authorize  $88 
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million   in    1987.   and   $91 
1988. 

n.  SHELTER  RENOVATION  AND  COVERSION 
ADVANCES 

The  amendment  creates  a  program 
that  allows  local  boards  to  make  com- 
petitive noninterest  bearing  advances 
to  service  providers  for  the  renovation 
or  conversion  of  buildings  to  use  as 
emergency  shelters. 

Local  boards  could  advance  up  to  25 
percent  of  their  funding  to  service  pro- 
viders for  renovation  and  conversion 
efforts.  Repayment  of  the  advances 
would  be  waived  if  the  recipient  used 
the  facility  as  a  shelter  for  10  years  or 
more.  The  provision  thus  ensures  long- 
term  use  of  the  buildings  upon  which 
funds  are  expended. 

III.  TRANSITION  TO  INDEPENDENCE 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

The  amendment  establishes  a  dem- 
onstration project  under  HUD  provid- 
ing competitive  grants  to  States,  local 
governments,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  develop  and  apply  innovative 
approaches  to  assisting  homeless  indi- 
viduals in  the  transition  from  living  on 
the  streets  or  in  shelters  to  independ- 
ent life. 

The  proposal  is  for  "second  stage" 
housing  in  a  small-group  residential 
setting.  The  program  established  by 
this  amendment  would  pay  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  operating  costs  of  tran- 
sitional housing  providing  a  residential 
environment  for  up  to  15  individuals, 
with  a  full-time  supervisor  and  sup- 
portive services. 

The  program  would  serve  homeless 
persons  who  cannot  presently  live  in- 
dependently without  supervision  and 
supportive  services  but  who  are  capa- 
ble of  eventual  transition  to  independ- 
ent living.  The  transitional  housing 
would  provide  homeless  individuals 
with  a  stable  address,  counseling,  the 
opportunity  to  seek  employment,  and 
information  on  other  available  re- 
sources including  referral  to  Job  train- 
ing programs. 

In  this  transitional  program,  the 
residents  would  be  expected  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
care.  Residents  would  be  required  to 
pay  30  percent  of  their  Income  or 
public  assistance  as  rent,  as  do  public 
housing  tenants  receiving  rental  subsi- 
dies. 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  HUD 
would  provide  a  report  to  Congress 
evaluating  the  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
proach to  assisting  the  homeless  and 
the  success  of  the  transitional  project, 
objectively  metisured  in  terms  of 
placement  of  homeless  individuals  in 
permanent  housing  and  employment. 

The  amendment  would  authorize 
and  appropriate  $15  million  for  this 
demonstration  project  in  1986.  and  au- 
thorize $15  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  resolving  that  this  will  be 
the  year  in  which  Congress  finally  acts 


to  establish  a  properly  authorized  pro- 
gram to  feed  the  hungry  and  provide 
shelter  to  the  homeless.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  would  be 
the  answer  to  all  of  the  problems  of 
homelessness  in  our  Nation,  but  this 
proposal  is  a  step  forward  in  our 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  homeless- 
ness and  signals  the  determination  of 
Congress  to  address  it. 

Mr.  FYesident.  this  second-degree 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois.  We 
have  worked  out  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach, pursuant  to  which  the  pro- 
gram he  seeks  to  enhance  is  now 
transferred  permanently  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

This  also  adds  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  transition  from  the 
status  of  the  homeless  to  being  able  to 
operate  and  live  self -sufficiently. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]. 
He  deserves  a  great  deal  of  ciedit  for 
the  homeless  legislation  we  will  vote 
on  today.  The  essence  of  this  amend- 
ment is  the  Homeless  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1985.  S.  394,  which  Sena- 
tor Gorton  introduced  earlier  this 
year.  The  elements  of  that  bill  will  au- 
thorized an  Emergency  Food  and  Shel- 
ter Program  similar  to  the  program 
currently  operated  by  the  Federal 
Elmergency  Management  Agency 
[FEMA].  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
support  this  amendment  because  It  Is 
similar  to  legislation  which  Senator 
Dixon  and  I  introduced  in  March  of 
this  year  for  a  National  Endowment 
for  the  Homeless.  S.  739.  Although 
there  are  some  differences  In  this 
amendment,  the  primary  objective  of 
providing  food  and  shelter  through 
grants  from  a  national  board  to  local 
entities  is  preserved. 

Senator  Gorton's  amendment  also 
includes  a  demonstration  project 
under  HUD  which  would  provide  com- 
petitive grants  to  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  nonprofit  organizations  to 
develop  and  apply  Innovative  ap- 
proaches to  assisting  homeless  individ- 
uals in  the  transition  from  living  on 
the  streets  or  in  shelters  to  independ- 
ent living.  I  support  this  measure 
which  emphasizes  efforts  to  assist  in 
the  transition  from  temporary  shelter 
to  permanent  homes— this  is  particu- 
larly important  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  homeless  with  mental 
and  physiclal  disabilities  and  to  facili- 
tate access  for  the  homeless  to  other 
sources  of  services. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  one 
more  step  toward  the  real  commit- 
ment we  need  to  address  the  growing 
challenge  of  homelessness  and  hunger 
in  America. 


HOMELESS  HOUSING  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Gorton,  to  provide  for 
housing  assistance  for  the  homeless. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a 
limited  amount  of  funding  for  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  to  the  large 
and  growing  number  of  homeless 
Americans.  Mr.  President,  this  prob- 
lem needs  to  be  put  in  perspective:  the 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless  has  esti- 
mated the  total  homeless  population 
in  the  United  States  at  an  alarming  2 
million  persons.  Although  three-quar- 
ters of  the  homeless  are  single  individ- 
uals, a  substantial  proportion.  21  per- 
cent, are  Individuals  in  families,  a 
large  number  of  them  children.  The 
number  of  homeless  persons  keeps 
rising,  especially  in  large  cities  across 
the  country.  The  stock  of  affordable 
housing  units  /or  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  Is  dwindling  largely  as  a 
consequence  of  reductions  In  Federal 
housing  aid. 

This    homeless    housing    assistance 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  fol- 
lowing.    First,     this    measure     would 
maintain  the  current  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program,  but  shift  its  ad- 
ministration from  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  program  would  still  be 
directed    by    a   national    board,   com- 
prised of  seven  representatives  of  pri- 
vate, voluntary  organizations.  Admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  HUD  will 
help  foster  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional housing  policy  for  low-Income, 
homeless  families  and  Individuals.  The 
amendment  would  also  direct  HUD  to 
provide   advances  to  State  and   local 
governments    and    private,    nonprofit 
agencies  to  support  the  renovation  or 
conversion    of    buildings    for    use    as 
emergency   shelters.   These   advances, 
which  would  be  awarded  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  governments  and  agen- 
cies, would  not  have  to  be  repaid  If  the 
building   is  used  as  a  shelter  for  at 
least  10  years.  Finally,  the  amendment 
would     authorize     a     demonstration 
project  of  small  group  housing  to  help 
homeless  Individuals  make  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  living.  We  envi- 
sion this  project  as  a  short-term  tran- 
sitional program,  with  individual  stays 
limited  to  6  months. 

The  tragedy  of  homeless  Americans 
is  nowhere  more  vivid,  or  more  pain- 
ful, than  in  New  York.  Governor 
Cuomo  has  estimated  the  homeless 
population  in  New  York  at  40.000  to 
60.000.  The  number  of  homeless  fami- 
lies in  New  York  City  has  increased  a 
dramatic  158  percent  over  the  1982- 
1984  period.  This  year,  some  3.775 
homeless  families— 13.500  men. 
women,  and  children— were  housed  in 
hotels  and  family  centers  in  New  York 
City. 


The     desperate     situation     of     the 
homeless  in  New  York  City  Is  repeated 
in  many  other  cities  throughout  the 
country.  In  Philadelphia,   15.000  per- 
sons received  emergency  family  hous- 
ing in  1983— five  times  the  numbers  in 
1981.    In    Connecticut.    54    emergency 
food  programs  were  operating  In  1981; 
today,   there   are   more   than   200.   In 
Colorado,   some    300    emergency    food 
programs  are  operating:  900  in  Michi- 
gan; 2.000  in  Texas:  and  358  in  Kansas. 
Unfortunately.  Stale  and  local  gov- 
ernment have  had  to  bear  nearly  the 
full  costs  of  providing  homele.ss  food 
and  shelter.  Both  New  York  City  and 
Washington,  DC  have  committed  re- 
sources to  the  homeless.  To  meet  the 
growing  demand.  New  York  City  spent 
some    $123    million    last    year.    Since 
1979,  New  York  City's  costs  to  house 
homeless  men   and  women  in   public 
shelters    alone    have    Increased    more 
than  seven  times  from  $8  million  to 
$58  million  in  1984,  and  the  city  ex- 
pects to  spend  $75  million  on  such  this 
year. 

New  York  City,  as  many  other  cities 
In  this  Nation,  receives  little  Federal 
support  to  help  meet  its  obligations 
and  responsibilities  to  shelter  and  feed 
Its  homeless  residents.  In  recent  years. 
Congress  has  provided  funds  for  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  services  but 
only  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  its  responsibility  for  the  home- 
less by  permanently  authorizing  funds 
for  emergency  food  and  shelter. 

To  be  sure,  this  legislation  would  ad- 
dress but  one  aspect  of  a  most  complex 
problem.  Though  it  is  important  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  for  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter,  the  Federal 
Government  must  also  assume  Its  obli- 
gation to  provide  such  services,  assist- 
ance, and  permanent  housing  for  the 
growing  number  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals in  need. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Government 
must  begin  to  address  some  of  the  root 
causes  of  homelessness  and  the  prob- 
lems of  specific  groups  within  the 
homeless  population:  former  foster 
care  children  who  are  discharged  from 
foster  care  with  no  where  to  go— a 
study  of  New  York  City  shelters  re- 
vealed that  one-half  of  homeless 
youth  had  previously  been  in  foster 
care;  the  mentally  111  who  become 
homeless  for  lack  of  sheltered  living 
arrangements;  homeless  families  who 
ride  the  subways  at  night  rather  than 
enter  a  large  public  shelter. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
Senator  Gorton  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  It  represents  an  essential 
first  step  in  providing  urgently  needed 
assistance  to  the  growing  number  of 
homeless  Americans. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  long,  and  1  could,  because  this  is  a 
longstanding,  real  problem,  and  I  have 
not  liked  the  method  In  which  Con- 
gress   has    attempted    to   solve    it.    I 


would  say  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  does  im- 
prove the  delivery  system.  It  does, 
however,  involve  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing. We  currently  have  $50  million  In 
the  bill.  He  is  requesting  in  the 
second-degree  amendment  that  we  go 
to  $85  million.  That  Is  unacceptable  to 
me. 

I  make  an  offer  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  that  If  he  will  reduce 
that  amount,  modify  it.  so  that  the 
total  is  $75  million— the  $50  million  we 
already  have  In  the  bill  plus  $25  mil- 
lion—I would  be  willing  to  accept  it.  I 
must  oppose  it  at  the  $85  million  level. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished—and in  this  case  thoughtful 
and  generous  Senator  from  Utah,  and 
I  am  prepared  so  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  modi- 
fied in  line  4  of  the  first  page  by  strik- 
ing $15  million  and  substituting  $5 
million,  and  amended  in  precisely  the 
same  fashion  on  line   17  of  the  last 

page.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent? 
Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  the  Senator  for 

further   clarification:   Do   I   correctly 

understand  that  the  $20  million  will  be 

for  the  emergency  relief  and  the  $5 

million  for  the  demonstration  project? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  second- 
degree  amendment,  as  amended,  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]. 

The     amendment     (No.     807)     was 

agreed  to.  __ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  underly- 
ing amendment,  as  amended,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
distinguished  Senators. 

The  amendment  (No.  806).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
my  colleagues  will  know  where  we  are 
with  this  bill  now.  we  have  completed 
action  on  everything  except  three 
amendments. 

There  will  be  a  Murkowski  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  morning  at  8:30 
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a.m.,  on  which  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote:  if  the  Murkowski  amendment 
fails,  there  will  not  be  an  additional 
Chiles-Domenici  amendment;  if  it  does 
succeed,  we  will  except  another  across- 
the-board  cut  amendment  to  make  up 
for  that  loss  in  revenue. 

There  are  also  two  Bidcn  amend- 
ments approved  for  action  in  the 
morning. 

On  those  amendments,  three  mini- 
mum, possibly  only  two.  and  four  max- 
imum, we  will  then  be  ready  to  go  to 
final  passage. 

EPA  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  CONSTRUCTIOK  CRAITT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
in  considering  H.R.  3038  the  conunit- 
tee  also  deferred  appropriations  for 
the  Construction  Grants  Program  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  pending  ap- 
proval of  reauthorizing  legislation.  In 
July,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1128.  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1985.  by  a  vote  of 
94  to  0.  One  key  provision  in  this  bill 
extends  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
struction Grants  Program.  It  also  au- 
thorizes a  new  allotment  formula  and 
would  make  financing  contingent 
upon  the  establishment  of  State  re- 
volving loan  banks,  a  concept  that 
originated  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  the  Construction 
Grant  Program  is  key  to  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Since  its 
enactment  in  1972,  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  have  invested  more 
than  $56  billion  in  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  facilities.  These 
expenditures  have  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction or  upgrading  of  approxi- 
mately 3,500  treatment  facilities.  Yet, 
according  to  EPA,  construction  needs 
eligible  for  Federal  funding  through 
the  year  2000  are  $53  billion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  estimates.  New  Jersey 
alone  has  $4.5  billion  in  eligible  fund- 
ing needs. 

At  the  same  time,  municipalities  are 
facing  a  1988  deadline  for  meeting  sec- 
ondary treatment  requirements  at 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  EPA  has 
threatened  to  restrict  development  in 
municipalities  which  are  not  in  com- 
pliance with  this  deadline.  New  Jersey 
has  already  imposed  construction  bans 
in  a  number  of  municipalities  and  has 
threatened  other  municipalities  with 
such  a  ban  if  their  sewage  plants  are 
not  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  avoid  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  development,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Congress  appro- 
priate the  funds  authorized  by  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  While  both  the 
Senate  and  House  have  approved 
Clean  Water  Act  amendments  which 
would  reauthorize  the  Construction 
Grants  Program,  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  met  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills. 


Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Subcommittee  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  our  scorekeeping  on  this  bill, 
we  have  assumed  $2.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986  funding  for  it,  although  the 
funds  are  not  actually  in  the  bill.  At 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  clarify  with 
my  chairman  that  it  is  his  intent  to 
seek  appropriations  for  the  Construc- 
tion Grants  Program  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  Construction  Grants  Pro- 
gram is  reauthorized.  Perhaps  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  if  one  is  neces- 
sary, or  on  the  first  fiscal  year  1986 
supplemental? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  about 
funding  for  this  important  program.  It 
is  indeed  my  intent  to  seek  appropria- 
tions for  the  Construction  Grants  Pro- 
gram as  soon  as  the  program  is  reau- 
thorized. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Garn,  for  his  assur- 
ances. Mr.  President,  funding  for  the 
Construction-Qrants  Program  is  essen- 
tial to  cleaning  Up  our  Nations  waters 
and  avoiding  construction  bans  in  com- 
munities around  the  Nation.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  chairman 
to  provide  funds  for  the  Construction 
Grants  Program  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
add  $500,000  to  the  fiscal  year  1986 
EPA  research  and  development  budget 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  fa- 
cilities and  six  key  personnel  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  biological  effects  of 
nonionizing  radiation  at  the  EPA  re- 
search facility  in  Research  Triangle 
Park.  NC.  Nonionizing  radiation  is  the 
umbrella  term  that  encompasses  radio 
frequency,  microwave,  and  extreme 
low-frequency  radiation. 

The  administration,  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year,  has  decided  not  to 
request  funding  for  this  project.  In 
the  last  3  years.  Congress,  recognizing 
the  vital  importance  of  EPA  expertise 
in  this  area,  has  continued  the  pro- 
gram. This  year,  however,  despite 
rising  public  concern  and  the  likeli- 
hood tliat  EPA  will  propose  a  national 
guideline  for  exposure  to  nonionizing 
radiation,  so  far  no  money  has  been 
added  back  for  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

My  amendment,  quite  simply,  pro- 
vides only  the  funds  necessary  to  keep 
the  program  breathing.  Let  me  make 
clear  that  even  under  my  amendment 
there  would  be  severe  cuts  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  number  of  scientists  work- 
ing on  the  program  would  be  cut  from 
17  to  6.  This  will  require  the  scientists 
to  wind  down  the  current  research 
program.  But  it  will  allow  projects  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  time  and  re- 
sources have  been  invested  to  reach  a 
logical  stopping  point  and  not  be 
halted  in  midstream.  More  important. 


with  EPA  about  to  enter  the  public 
debate  on  establishing  a  national 
guideline  for  exposure  to  nonionizing 
radiation,  my  amendment  provides  the 
EPA  Administrator  the  minimum  nec- 
essary expertise  to  do  this. 

My  amendment  is  endorsed  not  only 
by  the  experts  working  in  the  field, 
but  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  the  Electromagnetic 
Energy  Policy  Alliance— an  association 
consisting  of  manufacturers  and  users 
of  electrical  and  electronic  devises,  and 
the  former  director  of  research  and 
development  at  EPA.  Dr.  Bernard 
Goldstein. 

Two  years  ago.  responding  to  public 
concerns,  EPA  considered  setting  a  na- 
tinal  guideline  for  exposure  to  nonion- 
izing radiation  at  100  microwatts  per 
square  centimeter.  That  level  would  be 
10  times  more  restrictive  than  the  cur- 
rent, voluntary  guideline  of  1  milliwatt 
per  square  centimeter  iiut  forth  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Insti- 
tute [ANSI].  EPA  eventually  decided 
not  to  go  forward  with  this  proposal. 

Without  an  enforceable  national 
standard  for  exposure  and  faced  with 
growing  public  concern.  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  have  begun  setting 
their  own  standards.  Massachusetts 
has  adopted  a  standard  five  times  as 
strict  as  the  ANSI  guideline.  Multno- 
mah County.  OR.  has  adopted  this 
same  standard.  Portland,  OR,  in  Mult- 
nomah County,  proposed  a  standard 
10  times  as  strict.  And  New  York  City 
has  adopted  a  standard  20  times  as 
strict. 

With  public  concern  mounting,  we 
can  expect  to  see  even  more  of  these 
actions.  Broadcasters  will  face  differ- 
ent standards  not  only  State  to  State, 
but  possibly  from  city  to  city.  Such 
differing  restrictions  could  seriously 
interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  broad- 
cast industry  to  continue  to  meet  the 
public  mandate  embodied  in  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  "to  make 
available,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  rapid,  ef- 
ficient, nationwide,  and  worldwide 
wire  and  radio  communication  service 
with  adequate  facilities  at  reasonable 
charges  *  *  *". 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  leave  it 
to  States  and  cities  to  act  independent- 
ly in  setting  nonionizing  radiation  ex- 
posure standards. 

This  fall,  EPA.  alerted  to  the  public 
health  concerns  and  recognizing  the 
benefit  of  a  single  standard,  is  again 
considering  a  national  guideline.  The 
EPA  proposal  will  provide  four  options 
for  controlling  public  exposure.  The 
options  range  from  taking  no  action  at 
all  to  adopting  a  national  guideline 
several  times  more  restrictive  than  the 
current  ANSI  guideline.  It  is  certain 
that  during  the  public  comment 
period  strong  arguments  will  be  made 
for  each  of  the  options.  It  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  EPA  Administra- 


tor to  sort  through  the  claims  and 
counter  claims  and  reach  the  correct 
public  policy.  Yet  if  Congress  does  not 
act  to  restore  funds  for  the  EPA  Non- 
ionizing Radiation  Health  Effects  Pro- 
gram, he  will  be  stripped  of  the  in- 
house  expertise  and  resources  to  do  so. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  this  program  makes  bad  eco- 
nomic sense.  The  EPA  facilities  in- 
clude $3  million  worth  of  very  sophis- 
ticated equipment  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers. The  highly  specialized  nature 
of  the  equipment  required  several 
years  of  testing  by  EPA's  scientists 
before  they  could  turn  to  questions 
about  the  health  effects  of  nonioniz- 
ing radiation.  Abrupt  cancellation  of 
the  program  will  mean  this  significant 
investment  will  be  lost.  Yet  that  is 
what  the  administration  is  proposing. 
I  hope  we  have  the  wisdom  to  avoid 
this  shortsighted  policy. 

Government  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  leadership,  particularly  where 
there  is  growing  public  concern  about 
an  issue.  This  is  such  a  time. 

Leadership  requires  making  in- 
formed choices,  and  to  make  informed 
choices  government  leaders  must  have 
access  to  the  best  possible  expertise. 
That  is  why  we  fund  programs  such  as 
EPA's  Nonionizing  Radiation  Health 
Effects  Program  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  is  why  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide support  at  this  critical  juncture. 
My  amendment  does  just  that.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
Senator's  amendment.  He  has  done  a 
very  thorough  job  researching  this 
issue  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
efforts.  I  am  familiar  with  this  issue  as 
the  University  of  Utah  has,  in  its  Non- 
ionizing Radiation  [NIR]  Research 
Program  and  its  director  Dr.  Om 
Gandhi,  one  of  the  premier  NIR  pro- 
grams in  the  nation. 

This  issue  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  raised  is  an  important  one  and 
one  I  think  deserves  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly shortsighted  at  this  time  to  disman- 
tle this  program  on  the  eve  of  EPA 
rulemaking  on  allowable  standards  for 
exposure  to  nonionizing  electromag- 
netic radiation. 

But  in  light  of  the  severe  fiscal  con- 
straints we  are  under  in  this  bill.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  be  willing  to  with- 
draw his  amendment  and  accept  in  its 
place  my  commitment  to  attempt  to 
add  language  in  conference  instructing 
EPA  to  hold  in  abeyance  dismantling 
this  program  until  the  committee  has 
the  opportunity  to  thoroughly  exam- 
ine this  issue  early  in  calendar  year 
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During  this  period  of  time  EPA 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the 
NIR  health  effects  research  laborato- 
ry at  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC,  and 
further  maintain  a  core  group  of  scien- 


tists on  this  program  of  not  less  than 
six  full-time  equivalents. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  suggestion,  ard  given  the  situa- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  on  this  bill  I 
would  be  willing  to  reluctantly  accept 
his  offer  to  withhold  my  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  language 
will  be  sought  during  conference  to 
prevent  the  dismantling  of  this  crucial 
program  until  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  examine  the  issue  thoroughly.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  on  what  I  believe 
is  an  extremely  important  subject  and 
hope  we  can  work  something  out  on 
the  future  of  the  NIR  Health  Effects 
Research  Program  early  in  the  calen- 
dar year. 
Mr.  GARN.  That  is  my  offer. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  will  not  then  offer  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Committee  language 
deletes  funds  for  the  parking  garage 
portion  of  the  high  priority  Philadel- 
phia Veteran's  Administration  clinical 
addition.  This  garage  is  a  structurally 
integral  part  of  the  addition's  design. 
If  the  garage  cannot  be  built,  the  addi- 
tion will  have  to  be  totally  redesigned, 
forcing  the  project  to  be  totally  rede- 
signed and  causing  a  2-year  delay. 
Would  you  be  opposed  to  allowing  the 
hospital  to  build  their  parking  garage 
from  available  funds;  that  is,  by 
stretching  some  projects  at  the  hospi- 
tal? The  director  of  the  hospital  in 
Philadelphia  has  indicated  his  ability 
to  do  this.  This  does  not  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  1986  appropriation. 

Mr.  GARN.  We  have  directed  the 
VA  to  immediately  promulgate  a  pro- 
gram by  which  parking  facilities  can 
be  provided  at  VA  medical  center  sites 
and  the  costs  paid  for  or  amortized  by 
the  charging  of  user  fees  and  will  con- 
sider permitting  parking  construction 
when  a  VA  employee  parking  fee- 
based  cost-recovery  system  is  imple- 
mented. If  the  VA  implements  such  a 
program,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
allowing  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  build  their  parking  garage  out  of 
available  funds  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  construction  of  clinical  addition 
and  nursing  home  at  the  Philadelphia 
Veterans  hospital. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  That  is  acceptable. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  and 
help  in  this  matter. 

HUD  DETERMINED  WAGE  RATES  UNDER  THE  CIAP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment issued  a  notice,  PIH-84-1, 
on  January  5.  1984,  prescribing  HUD 
determined  wage  rates  under  the 
CIAP  Program.  While  this  notice  ap- 
parently had  the  result  of  savings  for 
a  large  number  of  public  housing 
agencies,  for  others,  of  which  the  Wil- 
mington Housing  Authority  is  one.  it 
had  the  exact  opposite  effect;  our 
housing  authority  estimates  that  this 
notice  will  result  in  an  Increase  of  25 


percent  in  their  labor  costs.  The  direc- 
tor of   the   housing  authority.   Mary 
Ann  Russ,  suggested  that  public  hous- 
ing  agencies   be    allowed   to   use   the 
lower  of  two  wage  rate  determinations. 
As  this  seemed  sensible  to  me  both 
from    an    equity    and    cost    effective 
standpoint,  I  wrote  to  the  Department 
to  see  if  they  could  implement  this 
suggestion.  To  date  the  Department 
has  not  implemented  this  idea.  I  would 
add  that  the  CIAP  Program  has  been 
very  important  to  our  housing  author- 
ity due  to  the  age  of  their  housing 
stock;  this  program  has  greatly  assist- 
ed the  authority  in  helping  them  meet 
the  mandate  of  providing  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing.  It  clearly  makes 
sense  to  allow  the  maximum  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  meet  this  mandate.  I 
would   like  to   ask   the   distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  if  he  would  agree 
that  HUD  should  undertake  to  imple- 
ment the  suggested  change  for  wage 
rate  determinations  under  the  CIAP 
Program? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  this  sugges- 
tion certainly  does  seem  to  be  a  sensi- 
ble one.  I  would  be  happy  to  work  with 
him  to  have  the  Department  imple- 
ment what  would  seem  to  be  a  simple 
change  to  the  HUD  handbook  for  the 
CIAP  Program,  the  design  of  which  Is 
supposed  to  be  for  guidance  in  running 
our  public  housing  in  an  orderly  and 
efficient  manner,  not  to  Increase  costs. 
Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  support  and  would  hope  that  to- 
gether we  could  get  a  timely  solution 
to  the  problem  of  increased  labor  costs 
under  the  CIAP  Program. 
•  Mr.    LEVIN.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
HUD-independent  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  passed  by  the  House  includes 
$26.7  million  for  design,  site  acquisi- 
tion  and  site   preparation   for  a  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Detroit.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  appropriations  bill  does 
not  Include  funding  for  the  Detroit 
hospital. 

I  understand  the  subcommittee  s  re- 
luctance to  appropriate  money  for  this 
project  since  a  specific  site  for  the  hos- 
pital has  not  been  officially  selected. 
However,  it  is  crucial  that  we  get  this 
project  underway.  The  Detroit  Medi- 
cal Center  has  been  in  the  planning 
stages  for  years  now.  and  its  construc- 
tion is  badly  needed.  Current  facilities 
need  to  be  upgraded  to  allow  the  use 
of  modem  medical  equipment.  Veter- 
ans are  not  receiving  the  care  they  are 
entitled  to,  and  will  not  until  the  De- 
troit Medical  Center  is  completed. 

The  VA  considers  this  project  a  top 
priority.  A  formal  site  decision  is  ex- 
pected early  In  fiscal  year  1986.  It  Is 
Important  that  money  be  appropriated 
now  so  that  the  design  stage  of  the 
project  can  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
VA  announces  the  site. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  If  he 
would    give    serious    consideration   to 
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this  issue  and  work  for  a  mutually  sat- 
isfactory agreement  on  this  point.  I  re- 
quest particularly  that  he  be  sensitive 
to  the  reasons  for  going  ahead  with  an 
appropriation  for  the  project  even 
without  a  formal  site  selection. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  share  my  thoughts  on  this 
issue  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  have  been  working  to 
secure  funding  for  this  important  fa- 
cility in  my  state  over  the  last  few 
years,  and  would  hope  that  the  chair- 
man would  work  with  us  in  the  effort 
to  finally  get  this  project  underway. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  assure  the  Senators 
that  I  will  work  to  attempt  to  reach  an 
accommodation  on  this  issue.* 

AUTOMATIOH.  AOVAJfCED  ROBOTICS.  AlfO 
n-ECTRONIC  CIlfEMATOCRAPHY 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  seek  a  clarification  of  the  language 
included  in  H.R.  3038  concerning  the 
use  of  computer  aided  engineering,  the 
research  and  development  section  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  from  my  distinguished 
colleagxie,  the  chairman  of  the  HUD- 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Is  it  correct  that  the  committee  is  di- 
recting NASA  to  focus  attention  on 
new  developments  in  automation,  ad- 
vanced robotics,  computer  graphics, 
and  electronic  cinematography  and  to 
report  the  findings  back  to  the  Con- 
gress within  6  months?  Is  it  also  true 
that  efforts  included  in  this  study 
would  encompass  a  development  to  in- 
termix live-action  photography  with 
the  imaginary  world  of  computer 
graphics? 

This  advanced  technology  in  com- 
puter aided  systems  would  reduce  cost 
and  increase  efficiency.  The  results  of 
this  development  would  also  present 
images  stored  in  digital  form  that  is 
first  generation  copy  with  no  down- 
grading in  quality  at  any  time.  The 
committee  has  been  advised  of  the  po- 
tentials of  the  pragmatic,  research  and 
national  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment that  can  be  readily  developed  by 
the  New  York  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  correct  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  this  language.  This 
language  promotes  the  development  of 
advanced  computer  aided  engineering 
and  enhances  U.S.  scientific  competi- 
tion. The  committee  directs  NASA  to 
explore  this  research  and  development 
potential  with  centers  of  technology 
leadership  such  as  the  New  York  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  facUity  that 
can  be  developed  by  such  institutions 
should  receive  support  and  assistance 
necessary  for  advances  in  this  critical 
design  capability  including  such  close- 
ly related  areas  as  high  definition  tele- 
vision, computer  graphics,  and  digital 
sound  capability. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  clari- 
fying this  language.  I  also  commend 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  developing 


a  bill  that  will  greatly  benefit  our 
Nation  on  a  number  of  matters  of  na- 
tional concern. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  Mr.  Garn.  I  would  like  to 
address  some  questions  to  him.  My  col- 
league from  California.  Senator  Cran- 
ston, and  I  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  a  $34.9  million 
budget  to  fund  the  activities  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Is  it  also  true  that  none 
of  these  funds  has  been  specifically 
earmarked  to  fund  the  Cigarette 
Safety  Act  study,  which,  as  you  will 
recall,  was  authorized  by  law  last  year 
to  explore  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  producing  self-extin- 
guishing cigarettes? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  also  correct.  Al- 
though the  committee  did  not  target 
money  specifically  for  this  project  as 
the  House  has  done,  we  did  include 
report  language  stating  that  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  in 
establishing  its  own  priorities  has  the 
authority  to  spend  up  to  $1  million  to 
fund  this  project. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  inquire  of 
my  colleague  whether  he  has  any  ob- 
jections to  the  study  itself? 

Mr.  GARN.  No.  I  do  not;  I  support 
the  Cigarette  Safety  Act  study  and,  as 
you  know,  agreed  to  inclusion  of 
$500,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  ensure 
that  the  work  of  the  interagency  com- 
mittee was  not  interrupted  due  to  lack 
of  funds.  I  am  told  that  99  percent  of 
this  money  will  be  available  in  fiscal 
year  1986  and  provide  funds  while  the 
CPSC,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
work  out  the  final  details  of  the  study. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Both  Senator 
Heinz  and  I  have  been  assured  that 
CPSC  is  committed  to  the  completion 
of  this  study.  Because  of  the  reduction 
in  the  Commission's  budget  In  recent 
years,  it  is  our  understanding  that 
under  the  Senate's  proposed  funding 
level,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Com- 
mission to  divert  limited  agency  re- 
sources to  the  Cigarette  Safety  Act 
study  at  the  expense  of  other  ongoing 
and  long-standing  safety  programs, 
and  that  a  special  allocation  may  t>e 
necessary  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
study  group.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
would  you  consider  additional  fund- 
ing? 

Mr.  GARN.  If  the  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  coordinating  the  study  provide 
me  and  my  subcommittee  with  suffi- 
cient information  legitimizing  the 
need  for  more  funds,  I  would  be  open 
to  such  recommendations. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague  from  Utah  that  I  have 
received  assurances  from  CPSC  Chair- 
man Scanlon  that  he  has  given  this 


project  high  priority  and  that  he  will 
provide  you  with  amy  information  you 
might  require  concerning  the  Ciga 
rette  Safety  Act  project. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  be  happy  to  re 
consider  this  matter  in  light  of  any 
new  information  that  might  be  provid 
ed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

ASBESTOS  IN  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
$50  million  recommended  for  the 
School  Asbestos  Abatement  Program 
in  the  HUD  appropriation  bill  pales 
before  the  billions  to  be  spent  on 
other  toxic  problems  by  Superfund 
The  magnitude  of  the  asbestos  prob 
lem  in  our  public  schools  far  exceeds 
the  size  of  this  appropriation.  Still,  it 
is  an  encouraging  beginning. 

Our  youth  deserve  better  than  to 
suffer  from  our  mistakes.  A  year  ago,  I 
said  that  "the  presence  of  asbestos  in 
schools  is  a  public  health  menace  be- 
cause children  are  especially  suscepti 
ble  to  the  effects  of  the  material."  I 
have  heard  nothing  since  to  make  me 
change  my  mind. 

Asbestos  can  cripple  or  kill  through 
asbestosis,  lung  cancer,  and  mesotheli- 
oma, also  a  form  of  cancer.  All  three 
are  horribly  painful  and  debilitating. 
And  all  three  develop  over  the  course 
of  many  years.  They  are  creeping,  in- 
sidious maladies. 

In  its  first  year,  the  School  Asbestos 
Abatement  Program  has  come  under 
heavy  fire,  even  from  some  of  its  own 
supporters,  for  falling  to  achieve  its 
stated  purpose.  But.  as  the  committee 
report  for  H.R.  3038  rightly  argues, 
our  next  step  should  be  to  improve  the 
program,  not  to  cripple  or  kill  it. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  problem,  and  a 
model  solution.  In  my  home  State  of 
Maryland,  in  its  largest  city.  Balti- 
more, almost  all  of  the  public  schools 
contain  asbestos.  The  obvious  solution, 
removing  the  asbestos,  was  not  the 
best  one.  In  the  removal  process,  as- 
bestos particles  would  have  been  set 
free  into  the  air  and  onto  other  sur- 
faces, creating  a  worse  hazard  yet. 

So  what  to  do?  Tap  the  experience 
and  ingenuity  of  those  most  closely  in- 
volved with  the  asbestos  program,  and 
innovate.  That  is  what  Mayor  Schae- 
fer  of  Baltimore  and  the  Baltimore 
Board  of  Education  did.  They  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  White  Lung 
Association,  a  national  organization  of 
asbestos  victims,  to  encapsulate  the  as- 
bestos in  a  durable  material  instead  of 
removing  it. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mayor 
Schaefer  and  the  board  of  education 
for  their  willingness  to  experiment. 
Their  bold  leadership  produced  re- 
sults. I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
White  Lung  Association  for  both  their 
courage  in  fighting  their  own  asbestos- 
induced  disabilities  and  their  selfless 
lat}or  to  contain  the  asbestos  threat  to 
future  generations.  We  profit  by  their 
examples. 


We  already  are  developing  the  new 
techniques  which  we  need  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  asbestos  threat.  The 
$50  million  provided  by  this  bill  con- 
tinues our  progress.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subconunittee.  Senator 
Garn.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Leahy,  for  continu- 
ing this  essential  program. • 

CLOSURE  or  HUD  FIIXB  OFTICES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  noted 
with    interest    language   contained    in 
the   committee   report   accompanying 
H.R.  3038.  reaffirming  the  committee's 
directive  contained  in  Senate  Report 
99-82  on  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1985.  directing 
the  Department  to  provide  the  com- 
mittee with  details  of  any  plan  for  im- 
plementing a  reorganization  of  region- 
al/field office  structures  and  functions 
no  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  Department  would  be  re- 
quired to  publish  its  analysis  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Earlier  this  year  it 
was  rumored  that   HUD  intended  to 
close  the  FHA  Wilmington  field  office. 
This  caused  a  great  deal  of  concern 
among  my  constituency  who  would  be 
left  without  a  HUD  presence  in  Dela- 
ware.   Currently    all    States    have    at 
least    one    HUD    office.    The    current 
design   of   the   regional   network   and 
field  office  structure  was  an  attempt 
to  Insure  local  needs  would  be  met  and 
input  received  In  order  that  the  Feder- 
al services  offered  under  a  vast  array 
of  programs  would  reach  the  people 
they  were  intended  to  serve.  I  have  a 
concern  that  the  closure  of  the  FHA 
Wilmington    Office    would    adversely 
affect  this  delivery  of  services.  I  per- 
sonally met  with  Secretary  Pierce  with 
my    colleagues.    Senator    Biden    and 
Congressman  Carper  to  request  that 
the  office  be  retained.  Subsequently  It 
was  my  understanding  that  HUD  had 
dropped  plans  for  closure  of  this  and 
other  offices.   Therefore.   I   was  very 
concerned  recently  to  be  contacted  by 
several  of  my  constituents  who  have 
heard  that  the  office  will,  in  fact,  be 
closed.  1  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  if  he  has 
been  advised  of  any  such  proposed  clo- 
sures, particularly  the  office  In  Wil- 
mington,  in   light   of   the  committee 
report  directive  or  has  knowledge  of 
any  Impending  action? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  the  conmiit- 
tee  has  not  at  this  time  been  notified 
by  HUD  of  action  to  close  the  Wil- 
mington FHA  Office.  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  repeat  that  the  com- 
mittee expects  to  be  notified  by  the 
Department  no  later  than  30  days 
prior  to  Federal  Register  publication 
in  order  that  the  committee  can  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  required 
cost  benefit  analysis. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's response.  I  would  add  that  the 
Wilmington   FHA   Office   appears   to 


generate  revenue  for  the  Department 
and  I  would  therefore  hope  that  In  the 
event  that  the  committee  Is  presented 
with  a  proposal  to  close  the  FHA 
Office  in  Wilmington  the  evidence  will 
clearly  support  Its  retention. 

RADON  ITTDOOR  AIR  RESEARCH 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  There  is  a 
matter  In  the  EPA  R&D  account  that 
needs  to  he  clarified.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  manager  might  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  it  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  any  questions  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  might  have. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  public  health  threat 
posed  by  radon  contamination.  When 
the  subcommittee  mei  to  mark  up  this 
bill.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide funding  for  radon  work  in  EPAs 
Indoor  Air  Research  Program.  The 
chairman  very  graciously  agreed  to  a 
$2  million  increase  in  the  R&D  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose.  The  problem 
is  that,  although  the  bill  before  us 
contains  the  aggregate  level  the  com- 
mittee approved  for  R&D— 
$228.775.000— the  report  explaining 
the  committee's  recommendations 
falls  to  mention  Indoor  air  research 
specifically.  My  understanding  is  that 
this  Is  an  Inadvertent  omission— that 
GPO  just  left  the  language  out  by  ac- 
cident. I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  agrees  and  that 
the  $2  million  for  indoor  air  research 
is  included  in  the  R&D  number. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  of 
the  Senator's  concerns  for  environ- 
mental problems  and  1  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  Initiative  on  radon 
and  indoor  air  pollution  research.  He 
has  stated  the  situation  regarding  his 
amendment  exactly  as  I  understand  it. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to 
provide  $2  million  for  this  important 
research  program  within  the  R&D  ac- 
count. Reference  to  this  activity  in  our 
report  was  accidentally  omitted  when 
the  report  was  sent  to  the  printer. 
That,  however.  In  no  way  alters  the 
fact  that  the  committee  has  approved 
the  money  for  indoor  air  research 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  his  clarification  and  for  his 
assistance  in  securing  funding  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  Its  decision  to  include  $2  mil- 
lion for  EPA  research  of  indoor  air 
pollution  and  exposure  to  radon  gas 
We  now  have  clear  evidence  that 
indoor  air  pollution  is  a  serious  threat 
to  public  health.  Responding  to  this 
evidence,  the  Senate  recently  ap- 
proved legislation,  which  I  sponsored 
with  Senator  Lautenberg  providing 
the  EPA  with  a  clear  mandate  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search Into  indoor  air  pollution.  The 
$2  million  Included  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  bUl  wUl  assist  the 


EPA  In  Implementing  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  is  more  concerned  about  protect- 
ing our  Nation's  valuable  natural  re- 
sources than  I  am.  I  can  understand 
my  colleagues'  Interest  in  having  the 
problems  facing  Oklahoma  corrected. 
Arkansas,  too.  has  serious  water  prob- 
lems. I  am  completely  dedicated  to 
seeing  those  problems  eliminated,  and 
my  interest  is  by  no  means  a  purely 
parochial  one. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  have 
done  our  best  to  pass  laws  which  will 
ensure  that  positive  actions  are  taken 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  Nations 
water.  We  have  set  high  standards  and 
have  charged  the  EPA  with  imple- 
menting regulations  to  carry  out  these 
laws  in  order  to  ensure  that  those 
standarcis  are  met.  Under  those  regula- 
tions, the  EPA  is  bound  to  act  in  a 
timely  maimer. 

Since  the  early  1970's.  EPA  has  been 
Issuing  waste  water  permits  to  protect 
water  standards.  The  process  has  been 
a  highly  successful  one.  and  has  led  to 
significant  water  quality  Improve- 
ments, a  record  which  must  be  contin- 
ued. The  existing  process  allows  all  in- 
terested parties  in  a  given  situation  to 
participate  fully  ajid  receive  due  con- 
sideration. This  process  includes  a 
built-in  administrative  appeals  mecha- 
nism if  there  is  disagreement  over  a 
decision  and  they  may  be  followed  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Federal  couru 

I  want  to  express  my  strongest  belief 
that  the  Congress  should  not  interfere 
In  this  administrative  process,  but 
rather  should  allow  EPA  to  perform 
its  duties  as  charged  by  law.  in  a 
timely  manner.  I  am  not  saying  we 
should  persuade  the  EPA  to  reach  a 
particular  conclusion;  I  am  merely 
saying  we  should  not  even  by  implica- 
tion Impede  the  administrative  proc- 
ess. I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  permit  is  not  cAst  in 
Iron  once  Issued— it  may  be  reopened 
and  modified  at  any  time.  This  process 
has  been  underway  for  a  couple  of 
years  now  and  I  fully  believe  we 
should  show  faith  in  the  EPAs  ability 
to  act  objectively  and  in  compliance 
with  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  express  confidence  in 
the  Fayetteville  facility's  ability  to 
produce  an  environmentally  accepU- 
ble  discharge.  I  have  discussed  the 
proposed  plan  at  great  length  with 
EPA  officials  and  with  officials  of  Ar- 
kansas Department  of  Pollution  Con- 
trol and  Ecology.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  -state-of-the-art"  technol- 
ogy that  will  be  utUized  wlU  produce  a 
discharge  that  is  far  cleaner  than  the 
polluted  waters  of  the  Illinois  River 
are  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clean  Water  Act 
requires  that  effluent  limits  for  per- 
mits must  be  sufficiently  stringent  to 
meet  water  quality  standards  which 
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will  support  beneficial  uses  including 
public  water  supply,  fish  and  wildlife 
propagation,  and  recreation.  The  Pay- 
etteville  discharge  will  meet  Arkansas 
and  national  water  quality  standards. 
Payetteville  is  committing  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  local  funds  into 
this  project,  which  is  approximately 
15  percent  complete.  Even  if  the 
permit  is  granted,  discharge  is  not  due 
to  begin  until  1987,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Illinois  River  Water  Qual- 
ity Study  in  late  1986.  I  certainly  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  this  study, 
and  share  my  colleagues'  interest  in 
seeing  it  completed  in  an  expeditious 
manner.  It  is  important  that  a  permit 
decision  be  made,  however,  so  that 
local  officials  can  make  important 
timely  decisions  regarding  further 
commitments  and  investments.  I  hope 
that  the  conference  committee  will 
not  include  any  language  in  this 
report  which  might  influence  officials 
in  a  way  that  would  slow  the  timely 
completion  of  this  project. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  very 
important  problem  to  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. The  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation,  including  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  NicKLES,  have  been  attempting  to 
find  a  solution  in  cooperation  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
the  possible  degradation  of  our  scenic 
Illinois  River  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

The  city  of  Payetteville,  AR.  is  in 
the  process  of  upgrading  and  expand- 
ing its  current  waste  water  treatment 
facility.  The  present  plan  for  dis- 
charge would  be  into  Mud  Creek 
which  flows  into  the  Illinois  River  in 
Oklahoma. 

Last  year,  in  imswer  to  our  inquiry, 
the  EPA,  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  started  work 
on  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
entire  Illinois  River  basin  to  measure 
the  extent  of  nutrient  loading  and 
degradation  problems  along  the  river. 
This  is  a  positive  step  in  the  effort  to 
preserve  and  protect  one  of  Oklaho- 
ma's most  important  natural  re- 
sources. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that 
EPA  would  not  issue  the  final  dis- 
charge permit  until  the  completion  of 
this  study.  Our  understanding  is  the 
granting  of  this  permit  is  imminent. 

Mr.  President.  EPA  is  spending 
$350,000  for  this  study  which  is  to  be 
completed  in  December  1987.  Prelimi- 
nary findings  should  give  a  fairly  accu- 
rate appraisal,  perhaps  as  early  as 
May  of  next  year.  Oklahoma  has 
asked  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
delay  issuing  this  permit  until  this 
time,  but  can  get  no  satisfactory 
answer. 

We  would  like  to  request  language  in 
the  conference  report  directing  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  to  issue  an  in- 


terim NPDES  permit  which  maintains 
the  current  limits  the  basinwide  study 
of  the  Illinois  River  is  complete. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma.  Senator  Boren.  in  this  dis- 
cussion about  a  very  important  issue 
in  my  State:  Maintaining  the  quality 
of  the  State's  premier  scenic  river,  the 
Illinois. 

The  city  of  Payetteville.  AR.  is  pres- 
ently upgrading  its  sewage  treatment 
facility.  And  under  current  plans,  this 
facility  would  discharge  about  50  per- 
cent of  its  effluent  into  Oklahoma's  Il- 
linois River. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  since 
May  of  last  year  to  resolve  the  pollu- 
tion problems  facing  the  Illinois  River 
in  Oklahoma.  Senator  Boren.  other 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  I  met  with  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  on  this  last  year.  As  the 
result  of  a  September  20  meeting  last 
year,  the  EPA  agreed  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Illinois 
River  basin. 

This  study  began  in  August  of  this 
year  and  will  not  be  completed  until 
fall  of  next  year  The  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  EPA  would  not 
grant  a  final  discharge  permit  to  the 
sewage  treatment  facility  in  Payette- 
ville until  this  study  was  completed. 

During  a  meeting  last  month  with 
EPA's  new  Administrator,  Lee 
Thomas,  we  asked  that  the  discharge 
permit  be  delayed  until  the  study  is 
completed.  However,  we  have  yet  to 
receive  a  conclusive  answer  as  to  what 
action  the  EPA  plans  to  take. 

Because  the  Illinois  River  is  such  an 
important  part  of  the  State's  econom- 
ic, cultural,  and  scenic  condition,  it  is 
vital  that  every  step  be  taken  to 
ensure  its  preservation  for  this  and 
future  generations. 

I  echo  Senator  Boren's  request  that 
there  be  language  in  the  conference 
report  directing  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  issue  an  interim  NPDES 
permit  which  maintains  the  current 
limits  until  the  comprehensive  study  is 
completed. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  concerns  of  my  colleagues 
from  Oklahoma.  It  is  Important  that 
we  all  work  to  preserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  States.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  me  to  ask  the  EPA  to  attempt 
to  expedite  the  study  of  the  Illinois 
River  basin  so  that  at  least  the  prelim- 
inary findings  might  be  available 
before  the  final  discharge  permit  is 
issued.  I  will  convey  to  the  conference 
committee  this  point  of  view  and  will 
urge  them  to  give  it  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  concerns  of  the  Senators 
from  Oklahoma.  I  want  to  point  out. 
however,  that  there's  another  side  to 
this  issue. 


I  feel  very  strongly  that  Congress 
should  not  intervene  in  the  adminis- 
trative process  in  any  way  that  would 
hinder  the  timely  completion  of  the 
waste  water  treatment  facility  at  Pay- 
etteville, AR. 

We  should  allow  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  to  move 
ahead. 

It's  been  shown,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  project  will  meet  all  existing 
water  quality  standards.  FXirther.  most 
of  the  money  for  this  facility  will  be 
raised  locally.  This  waste  water  treat- 
ment facility  has  been  in  the  works  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  construction  has 
already  begun.  The  timely  issuance  of 
necessary  discharge  permits  will  allow 
the  Payetteville  project  to  continue  on 
schedule.  There  have  been  hearings  on 
this  project,  and  an  extensive  review 
process  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
EPA.  The  Agency  is  convinced  there  is 
no  violation  of  water  quality  laws.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  discharge 
will  be  cleaner  than  water  now  in  the 
river. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  all  parties 
concerned  agreed  to  have  a  study 
made  of  the  Illinois  River  Basin.  That 
study  is  now  underway  and  will  be 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1986— before 
any  effluent  is  scheduled  to  be  dis- 
charged into  tributaries  of  the  Illinois 
River.  I  too.  hope  the  study  can  be 
completed  tis  soon  as  possible. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  don't  believe 
any  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  impede  the  EPA's  permit 
schedule  in  any  way  that  would  delay 
the  project. 

KANAWHA  VALLEY  HEALTH  ETTECTS  STUDY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  for  including  within 
H.R.  3038  my  amendment  lo  add 
$250,000  to  initiate  a  compr.  hcnsive 
health  effects  study  in  the  K-  nawha 
Valley  of  West  Virginia. 

The  tragedy  of  Bhopal.  India,  on  De- 
cember 3.  1984.  heightened  concern 
throughout  the  world  regarding  the 
manufacture  and  handling  of  chemical 
products  such  as  methyl  isocyanate 
[MIC].  That  concern  is  especially  keen 
in  the  Charleston.  WV.  area  where 
more  than  20  plants,  manufacturing  a 
broad  array  of  chemicals,  are  located, 
including  the  sole  American  MIC  pro- 
duction unit.  The  continued  operation 
of  these  plants  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  region,  while 
safe  chemical  production  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  health  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

In  order  to  protect  both  the  econom- 
ic and  physical  health  of  the  area, 
local  leaders,  working  with  their  elect- 
ed officials,  have  established  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Chemical  Studies 
to  ensure  that  a  balanced  approach  is 
applied.  Well-defined  public  policy  on 


issues  such  as  these  depends  on  the 
thorough  collection  of  relevant  data 
and  careful  analysis.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  health  effects  study  which 
is  included  in  this  fiscal  year  1986  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment appropriation  bill.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Chemical  Studies, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Health  and 
others,  is  prepared  to  carefully  review 
existing  health  records  and  analyze 
physiologic  health  changes  that  may 
be  associated  with  chemical  pollut- 
ants. The  results  of  this  study  will 
permit  a  careful  assessment  of  the 
hazards  and  will  suggest  cost-effective 
remedies. 

Other  areas  of  heavy  chemical  pro- 
duction elsewhere  in  the  country  will 
benefit  from  the  results  of  this  study. 
I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
National  Institute  for  Chemical  Stud- 
ies will  be  taking  a  leadership  role  in 
this  regard.  I  look  forward  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  work  and  wish  to  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Garn  and  Senator  Leahy,  for  their  co- 
operation and  foresight  in  making  this 
study  possible. 


BUDAPEST  CULTURAL  FORUM 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  re- 
marks I  delivered  at  the  Budapest  Cul- 
tural Forum,  on  October  17,  1985. 

The  material  follows: 
Remarks    by    Senator    Alfonse    D'Amato, 
Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission  at 
Special  Order  on  the  Budapest  Cultural 
Forum  October  11.  1985 
Mr.  President,  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe, 
my  esteemed  colleagues  and  I  came  here 
today  intending  to  commemorate  the  open- 
ing of  the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum  as  part 
of  the  Helsinki  process.  We  came  here  today 
to  praise  the  first  East-West  cultural  gath- 
ering in  the  10  years  since  the  final  act  was 
signed.  We  came  here  intending  to  applaud 
the  Hungarians  for  holding  the  first  uf  such 
meetings  in  a  Warsaw  Pact  country,  ano 
holding  it  in  a  Democratic  and  open  envi- 
ronment. 

I  regret  to  have  to  inform  my  distin- 
guished coUeaRurs  thai  there  are  no 
grounds  for  this  praise.  In  spite  of  assur- 
ances we  have  received  over  the  past  2  years 
that  the  Hungarians  would  hold  a  free  and 
open  conference:  in  sptlf  of  a  preparatory 
conference  in  Budapest  last  year  where 
these  assurances  were  repeated  and;  in  spite 
of  recent  statements  by  the  Government  of 
Hungary  maintaining  that  the  forum  would 
adhere  to  all  Helsinki  principles;  the  Hun- 
garian authorities  on  Tuesday,  the  opening 
day  of  the  forum,  have  denied  the  right  of  a 
number  of  private.  nongovernmental 
groups  like  the  U.S.  Helsinki  Watch  to 
engage  in  any  activities  connected  with  the 
Conference. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Hungarian  ban 
are  revealing.  The  International  Helsinki 
Federation  for  Human  Rights,  a  European 
and  North  American  group  of  Helsinki  mon- 
itoring organizations,  planned  a  3-day  cul- 
tural symposium  to  begin  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Budapest  meeting.  That  forum 


was  to  have  covered  such  issues  sis  literary 
freedom,  cultural,  and  the  future  of  culture 
in  Europe.  Noted  authorities  such  as  Susan 
Sontag.  William  Shawcross.  Amos  Oz. 
George  Konrad.  and  others  were  scheduled 
to  participate.  The  Federation  has  delega- 
tions in  Budapest  from  the  United  States, 
Canada.  France.  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway.  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

After  the  Federation  learned  Tuesday 
that  their  plans  to  hold  meetings  in  the 
Intercontinental  Hotel  in  Budapest  had 
been  abruptly  cancelled  by  the  Hungarian 
Government,  the  group  crowded  into  a  pri- 
vate apartment  to  hear  from  leading  Hun- 
garian and  Czechoslovakian  dissidents,  as 
well  as  American  writer  Susan  Sontag.  Is- 
raeli novelist  Amos  Oz,  smd  German  poet 
Hans  Magnus  Enzensberger.  The  group 
vowed  to  continue  to  free  intellectual  ex- 
change during  the  forum.  Hungarian  writer 
George  Konrad  said:  'We  should  have  the 
right  to  hold  this  meeting  in  public,  but  if 
we  don't  have  a  public  place,  then  every 
apartment  will  be  public."  Gerald  Nagler. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Vienna-based  Fed- 
eration said:  'The  Hungarian  Government 
was  fully  Informed  of  our  Intention  in  ad- 
vance. We  did  this  through  many  channels 
to  avoid  any  overreaction.  We  did  not  see 
any  signs  of  nervousness  on  their  part."  Mr. 
Nagler  said  the  symposium  would  continue, 
■we  will  look  for  other  solutions. "  he  said, 
"we  are  not  going  home." 

The  U.S.  Delegation,  headed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Walter  Stoessel.  former  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  has 
lodged  a  strong  protest  with  the  Hungarian 
Government.  The  protest  said  that  the  ban 
was  "a  violation  of  Hungary's  commitment 
to  allow  the  full  range  of  activities  for  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  that  it  has 
harmed  the  spirit  of  the  Budapest  Cultural 
Forum  "  The  Hungarians  have  replied  that 
such  private  groups  will  be  permitted  no 
public  activities  during  the  Conference. 

Yesterday,  the  International  Helsinki 
Federation  held  the  first  of  its  planned  sym- 
posia in  another  private  apartment.  At  this 
event,  a  number  of  eloquent  papers  were 
given  which  discussed  creative  freedom  and 
other  aspects  of  culture.  But  more  eloquent 
than  these  statements  is  the  fact  that  this 
meeting  had  to  be  held  in  a  private  apart- 
ment xvl-.ose  location  had  to  be  kept  secret 
to  avoid  police  interference.  This  situation 
is  actual  proof  of  the  denial  of  freedom  for 
creative  activities  within  Hungary  and 
throughout  the  Warsaw  Pact  States.  It  is 
also  a  symbolic  counterpoint  to  the  Soviet 
emphasis  on  State-sponsored  and  produced 
culture.  Though  tolerance  of  these  hidden 
meetings  is  desirable,  and  I  hope  they  wiU 
be  allowed  lo  complete  their  activities  with- 
out official  Interruption,  such  tolerance  fall 
far  short  of  the  Hungarian  Government  s 
promise  lo  respect  and  abide  by  the  Madrid 
precedent. 

My  esteemed  colleague  and  co-chairman 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission.  Representative 
Steny  Hoyer.  and  I  co-authored  a  letter  to 
the  Hungarian  Ambassador  last  week  after 
we  received  reports  of  visa  difficulties  for 
certain  private  nongovernmental  represent- 
atives We  expressed  the  concern  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  and  reminded  Ambassa- 
dor Hazi  that  the  Government  of  Hungary 
had  agreed  to  permit  the  full  range  of  pri- 
vate activities  at  this  forum.  We  reminded 
the  Ambassador  that  in  discussions  between 
U  S.  and  Hungarian  officials  that  repeated 
reminders  of  their  commitments  have  not 
once  been  challenged  by  the  Hungarian  au- 
thorities. Furthermore,  an  Ulustrative  list  of 


private  citizen  activities  permitted  at   the 
Madrid  meeting  was  delivered  to  Hungarian 
authorities  at  the  end  of  the  preparatory 
meeting  late  last  year.  No  objection  to  this 
illustrative  activities  list  was  made  by  the 
Hungarians.  In  his  reply,  dated  October  14. 
Ambassador  Hazi  stated  that    the  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary  has  been  driven  by  the 
desire  to  meet  her  full  commitment  to  the 
Helsinki  process  and  to  make  the  Budapest 
Cultural  Forum  successful  both  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Helsinki  process  and  to  the 
easing   of   international   tensions,   and   the 
furthering  of  peace  and  understanding.  May 
I  assure  you.  dear  Senator  D'Amato  that 
the  Government  of  the  Hungarian  Peoples 
Republic  will  do  iu  utmost  to  honor  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  its  international 
commitments."  It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  cause 
of  human  rights  that  the  very  next  day  the 
Ambassador's  Government  chose  to  break 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  commit- 
ments they  made  on  the  Budapest  Cultural 
Forum.   The   Helsinki   Final   Act   and   the 
Madrid  concluding  document  recognize  that 
individuals,  as  well  as  institutions,  organiza- 
tions and  governments,  play  a  relevant  and 
positive  role  in  the  CSCE  process.  If  they 
are  prevented  from  conducting  planned  ac- 
tivities In  Budapest,  the  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  has  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  utility  of  continu- 
ing this  cultural  dialogue. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  that  we 
can  have  no  confidence  in  future  agree- 
ments made  by  the  Soviet  and  their  Warsaw 
Pact  allies  when  they  do  not  honor  the  com- 
mitments they  have  already  made.  How  can 
we  arrive  at  any  useful  plan  for  lessening 
tensions  between  the  two  superpowers  if  we 
cannot  be  assured  that  they  will  abide  by 
any  agreement  made  in  Geneva?  If  we  sit 
idly  by  and  react  only  with  words  to  Hvin- 
garian  actions  against  nongovernmental 
groups  at  the  cultural  foriim,  we  wiU  simply 
strengthen  their  Impression  that  they  can 
continue  to  ignore  those  provisions  of  trea- 
ties and  agreements  that  they  find  trouble- 
some. 

The  purpose  of  the  cultural  fortim,  as  es- 
tablished in  Madrid  in  1983,  is  to  discuss 
problems  concerning  creation,  dissemina- 
tion, and  cooperation  in  the  different  fields 
of  culture,  human  righU  concerns  are  cov- 
ered by  this  mandate,  ensuring  that  issues 
for  freedom,  cultural  heritage,  and  the  free 
dissemination  of  cultural  expression  will  not 
be  ignored  in  Budapest. 

The  U.S.  Delegation  Includes  officials  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Helsinki 
Commission.  In  addition,  there  are  26  lead- 
ing U.S.  cultural  figures  on  the  delegation. 
The  group  Including  prominent  representa- 
tives of  American  Culture,  such  as  Play- 
wright Edward  Albee.  Jazz  Pianist  Billy 
Taylor,  Actor  Cliff  Robertson,  Author  Wil- 
liam Least  Heat  Moon.  Artist  Larry  Rivers, 
and  Architect  Peter  Blake.  All  signatories  to 
the  final  act  have  brought  leading  cultural 
figures  to  the  forum.  The  U.S.  cultural  per- 
sonalities will  freely  express  their  opmions 
about  the  conditions  that  promote  or  pre- 
vent creativity,  and  the  sharing  of  that  crea- 
tivity among  member  States.  The  actions  of 
the  Hungarian  Government  have  prevented 
the  open  atmosphere  we  expected  to  see  In 
Budapest  and  will  Impede  further  coopera- 
tion in  culture  between  East  and  West. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  record  on  cultural  rights  demonstrates 
their  lack  of  concern  for  human  rights  and 
cultural  creativity.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow 
has  systematically  sought  to  russify  the 
non-Russians  and  to  suppress  any  cultural 
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forms  not  consistent  with  the  goals  estab- 
lished by  the  party. 

In  Bulgaria,  the  regime  recently  has  un 
dertaken  extremely  harsh  measures,  which 
have  caused  many  deaths,  to  slavicize  its 
ethnic  Turkish  minority. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  regime  rewards  ide- 
ological conformity,  punishes  any  attempts 
at  cultural  independence,  and  has  drawn 
protests  from  the  Hungarian  minority  for 
discrimination  against  them. 

In  Romania,  the  regime's  heavy-handed 
attempts  to  homogenize  the  national  cul- 
ture is  leading  to  the  elimination  of  all 
ethnic  diversity.  Suppression  of  cultural  fig- 
ures is  widespread  and  has  pushed  a  number 
of  active  cultural  figures  underground. 

In  Poland,  the  Government's  attempts  to 
destroy  the  Polish  culture  by  attacking  the 
church  has  backfired,  intensifying  the 
Poles'  Interest  in  their  national  culture, 
rather  than  dissipating  it. 

In  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  offi- 
cial efforts  to  create  an  East  German  na- 
tional identity  distinct  from  its  German  her- 
itage have  been  opposed  by  the  German 
church  and  the  peace  movements  active  in 
the  GDR. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens  to  those  who 
speak  out  for  cultural  freedom  or  for  the  in- 
terests of  national  minorities?  What  hap- 
pens to  those  who  do  not  want  to  see  their 
culture  destroyed?  What  happens  to  those 
who  resist  the  destruction  of  their  history 
and  to  those  who  promote  their  langusige  or 
culture  beyond  the  narrow  parameters  im- 
posed by  the  State?  They  are  harassed, 
beaten,  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  committed 
to  psychiatric  hospitals. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  condemn  this  action  by 
the  Hungarian  authorities,  and  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  we  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  allow 
the  noble  purposes  of  the  Helsinki  process 
to  be  misused  and  ignored  by  either  Hunga- 
ry, the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  of  their 
Warsaw  Pact  allies.  The  time  has  come  to 
match  our  words  with  action. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  origi- 
nally hoped  to  speak  today  on  positive 
developments  at  the  Budapest  Cultur- 
al Forum  currently  In  progress  in  Hun- 
gary. The  forum  is  the  first  Helsinki 
accords  meeting  to  take  place  In  a 
Warsaw  Pact  country.  Regrettably, 
the  Communist  Government  of  Hun- 
gary has  instead  chosen  this  occasion 
to  once  again  make  a  mockery  of  the 
Helsinki  human  rights  agreements. 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  deep  concern 
over  the  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Hungary  in  banning  the  activities  of 
private,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions who  are  represented  at  the  Bu- 
dapest Cultural  Forum.  By  preventing 
the  International  Helsinki  Federation 
on  Human  Rights,  which  includes  the 
U.S.  organization  Helsinki  Watch, 
from  holding  a  public  symposium  on 
culture  in  Europe  at  the  forum,  the 
Hungarians  have  violated  agreements 
they  made  to  ensure  the  open  and  un- 
restricted exchange  of  views  at  this 
cultural  conference. 

While  Hungary's  human  rights  poli- 
cies may  not  be  as  repressive  as  some 
of  their  east  bloc  neighbors.  It  must  be 
noted    that    Hungarian    performance 


over  the  past  few  years  has  dramati- 
cally worsened.  Hungarian  citizens 
who,  in  conformity  with  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act,  speak  out  for  human  rights 
and  express  their  independent  views 
on  other  issues  are  harassed.  This  har- 
assment takes  the  form  of  denial  of 
permission  to  travel  abroad,  fjeriodic 
apartment  and  automobile  searches, 
short-term  detention  for  questioning, 
and  monetary  fines.  The  Government 
has  been  successful  in  forcing  Hungar- 
ian intellectuals,  writers,  and  artists  to 
carry  on  their  work  in  a  much  less 
open  manner.  As  a  result,  Hungarian 
citizens  have  had  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult time  in  obtaining  independently 
published  materials. 

The  names  of  Hungarians  who  have 
been  victimized  by  these  repressive  ac- 
tions, many  of  whom  were  simply 
asking  their  Government  to  comply 
with  the  Helsinki  accords  it  had 
signed,  are  too  lengthy  to  list.  In  light 
of  these  incidents,  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission has  been  watching  Hungarian 
actions  closely  to  ensure  that  private 
citizens  and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations would  have  access  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  conference  site  and  would 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  CSCE 
activities  and  organize  seminars,  ex- 
hibits, and  press  conferences.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Hungarian  Government 
to  ban  the  cultural  symposium  orga- 
nized by  the  International  Helsinki 
Federation  for  Human  Rights  is  lam- 
entable and  exposes  the  myth  of 
greater  freedom  of  cultural  expression 
In  Hungary  for  what  it  is. 

This  action  will  certainly  affect  next 
year's  review  of  most-favored-natlon 
status  for  Hungary.  As  a  member  of 
both  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Helsinki  Commission.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  continuing  deteriora- 
tion of  human  rights  In  Hungary.  At 
this  year's  MFN  hearings,  we  contin- 
ued to  insist  on  further  progress  on 
human  rights  in  Hungary  In  the  next 
12  month  period:  3  months  later,  these 
new  developments  are  discouraging 
and  will  certainly  be  a  fs^tor  in  assess- 
ing Hungary's  future  access  to  MFN. 

Hungary  is.  however,  only  one  of  a 
number  of  signatory  states  that  are 
violating  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  Helsinki  FMnal  Act.  Indeed,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  the  pattern  has 
been  one  not  of  progress  but  of  regres- 
sion. In  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies,  governmental  re- 
strictions on  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  culture  have  intensified: 
churches,  cultural  monuments,  sind 
other  symbols  of  minority  cultures 
have  been  destroyed:  limitations  on 
the  use  of  native  languages  and  cultur- 
al facilities  have  increased:  histories 
have  been  rewritten:  persons  who  criti- 
cize these  developments  have  been 
harshly  persecuted:  and  in  at  least  one 
instance,  an  effort  is  underway  to  end 
the  existence  of  a  national  minority  by 


forcing    it    to   change    its    ethnic    at- 
tributes. 

As  memt)ers  of  the  Senate,  as  Helsin- 
ki Conunissioners,  and  as  human 
beings,  we  must  protest  these  viola 
tions  of  basic  human  rights  as  well  as 
the  recent  action  of  ther  Hungarian 
Government  in  harming  activities  at 
the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum  and  con- 
tinue to  press  for  full  compliance  with 
the  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  important 
subject  of  the  Helsinki  accords  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE].  which  as  you  know,  were 
signed  by  35  nations  in  West  and  East 
10  years  ago.  The  basic  idea  of  these 
international  iigreements  was  to 
reduce  political  and  military  tensions 
between  the  countries  of  NATO  and 
Western  Europe  smd  the  countries  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Since  the  Helsinki  accords  were  signed 
back  in  1975,  there  has  been  an  ongo- 
ing series  of  review  meetings  and  inter- 
r^ational  conferences  held  by  the  sig- 
natory states  to  review  what  progress, 
if  any.  has  been  made  in  achieving  the 
lofty  goals  of  the  accords. 

This  week,  the  first  Helsinki  CSCE 
meeting  ever  to  be  held  behind  the 
Iron  Curtan— is  that  not  by  itself  a 
comment  on  Soviet  commitment?— 
opened  in  Budapest.  Hungary  Many 
In  the  West,  especially  human  rights 
groups  and  groups  hopeful  that  mean- 
ingful reductions  in  East-West  ten- 
sions might  be  possible,  waited  expect- 
antly for  the  opening  of  the  Budapest 
meeting— the  Budapest  Cultural 
Forum.  They  hoped  for  a  miracle  at 
Budapest.  What  is  that  hope?  It  is 
that  at  Budapest  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  client  states  might  display  some 
sign  of  goodwill  toward  the  Helsinki 
process  in  this  season  of  arms  control 
negotiations  and  preparations  for 
President  Reagan's  summit  with  Gor- 
bachev next  month. 

And  what  has  happened?  Our  U.S. 
Helsinki  Watch  Group,  a  part  of  the 
the  International  Helsinki  Federation, 
traveled  all  the  way  to  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, only  to  be  stymied  by  the  Com- 
mimlst  government  there.  Our  U.S. 
Helsinki  watchers  were  not  even  al- 
lowed access  to  the  hotel  conference 
rooms  where  the  Cultural  Forum 
meetings  are  taking  place.  Naturally 
our  Ambassador  protested.  Our  Am- 
bassadors always  do.  Just  as  naturally 
the  Hungarian  Government  went 
right  ahead  and  Issued  their  statement 
anyway  that  said  that  no  activities  of 
the  federation  group  would  be  permit- 
ted at  any  time  or  place.  I  ask  you.  is 
this  the  signal  of  good  will  from  the 
East  bloc  that  the  eternal  optimists 
had  hoped  for?  Of  course  not.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  not  surprised.  There 
was  never  any  reason  for  hope  but 
hope  itself.  These  are  not  new  Com- 


munists. Should  the  American  people 
he  surprised?  Is  this  international 
fiasco  at  the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum 
any  different  from  what  we  can  expect 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  client 
states  in  the  world  today?  Absolutely 
not.  Give  them  credit  for  consistency 
and  give  us  credit  for  the  same.  They 
are  predictable  in  their  intransigence 
toward  release  at  any  level  of  their  to- 
talitarian grip  on  information,  human 
rights,  and  imperialism.  We  are  pre- 
dictable for  one  thing:  Naivete. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
not  caught  by  surprise  by  this  fiasco 
at  Budapest.  Nor  should  anyone  be. 
The  behavior  of  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  behavior  of  the  East  bloc  in  gener- 
al toward  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
toward  the  whole  CSCE  process  in  the 
past  10  years.  What  is  that  behavior? 
It  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  them. 

In  the  Helsinki  accords  the  East 
agreed  to  respect  human  rights  and  to 
allow  emigration  and  family  reunifica- 
tion. They  have  not  done  so.  In  the 
Helsinki  accords,  the  East  agreed  to 
build  confidence  between  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  NATO.  They  have  not  done 
so.  In  the  Helsinki  accords,  the  East 
bloc  agreed  to  a  freer  flow  of  informa- 
tion, persons,  ideas,  and  freedoms 
which  we  in  the  West  take  for  grant- 
ed. In  the  end  they  would  have  none 
of  it.  They  have  locked  up.  tortured, 
and  persecuted  their  own  Helsinki 
Watch  committees.  They  blame  the 
Helsinki  process  for  the  emergence  of 
groups,  like  Solidarity  in  Poland, 
which  they  will  go  to  any  extreme  to 
suppress.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
East  would  have  no  part  of  the  real 
Helsinki  process. 

The  E^asl-bloc  countries  and  the 
Soviet  Union  attend  the  Helsinki  fol- 
lowup  meetings  for  one  essential  pur- 
pose-to mislead  and  lull  the  West 
into  a  false  sense  of  comfort.  Comfort- 
able that  the  East  bloc  will  behave  ac- 
cording to  our  definitions  of  civilized 
and  cooperative.  Comfortable  that  we 
can  believe  they  can  be  trusted  to  con 
form  to  Western  standards  on  human 
rights  and  essential  freedoms.  Com- 
fortable that  they  will  notify  us  of 
their  major  troop  movemenU>  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  We  know  they  have  vio- 
lated this  provision  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords repeatedly. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  question  the 
wisdom  and  the  utility  of  continuing 
U.S.  participation  in  these  Helsmkl 
CSCE  followup  meetings.  The  fiasco 
at  the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum  is  but 
one  more  blatent  example  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  East  bloc  toward  those 
meetings  and  toward  the  whole  Helsin- 
ki process  in  general.  The  United 
SUtes  should  consider  stopping  its 
participation  in  this  process.  We 
should  not  agree  to  being  made  fools 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients 
states.  At  the  very  least,  the  United 
States    delegation    should    walk    out 


when  confronted  by  a  silualion  as  ri- 
diculous as  that  which  took  place  at 
the  CSCE-spo  rise  red  Budapest  Cultur- 
al Forum  in  Hungary  ihi.s  week. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  io  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


H  Con.  Res.  195.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Congressional  Staff  Club. 

OfBOLLED  BIU.  AND  JOIHT  RKSOLUTIOW  SIGIfKD 

At  4:05  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Colville  Business  CouncU  of  any 
undistributed  portion  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  satisfaction  of  certain  Judgements 
awarded  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  and 

H.J  Res.  386  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  24  1985  as  National  Day  of 
Pasting  lo  Raise  F^ands  to  Combat  Hunger." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:29  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1985  as  National  Poster  Grandpar- 
ents Month". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  1042) 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment:  it  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bUl.  asks  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr    Aspin,  Mr    Deliims,  Mr. 

MONTGOICEKY.    Mr.     Hl'TTO.     Mr.     LtATH 

of  Texas.  Mr,  Dickinson.  Mr  Whitk- 
HtJRST.  and  Mr.  Kramer  as  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The     message     further     announced 
that    the    House    has    agreed    to    the 
report  of  the  commiilee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing   votes   of   the  two 
Houses    on    the    amendments    of    the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R    2959)  making 
appropriations   for  energy   and   water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
September  30.  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: it  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to    the    amendments    of    the    Senate 
numbered  3,   13.   15.  20,   23,  and   24   to 
the  bill,  and  has  agreed  thereto,  and  it 
recedes  from  iUs  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
22.  32.  34.  and  46  to  the  bill,  and  has 
agreed  thereto,  each  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  foUowing 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


MEASURE  REFERRED 
The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  Con.  Res,  195,  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Congressional  Staff  Club:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretarj-  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  October  1.  1985,  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  foUowing  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  134&  ■'^:  a^t  '-o  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  o!  funcL-^  awa.'ded  In  docket  363 
to  the  Mdewakanton  and  Wahpekute  East- 
em  or  Mississippi  Sioux  before  the  United 
States  Co»irt  of  Claims  and  Claims  Court. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC  1893.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant t«  law  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
LaJids  Conseri-alion  Act  annual  report:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1894.  A  communication  from  ine 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  four 
refunds  of  excess  royalty  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, 

EC-1895,  A  commimication  from  tne 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  InstaUations  and 
Logistics.  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  retirement  plan  for  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Marine  Corps  Exchanges.  Recrea- 
tion Funds.  Clubs.  Messes,  and  Exchange 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs, 

EC-1896,  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
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Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  1984  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC- 1897.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  simend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1898.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1983 
report  on  Federal  support  to  universities, 
colleges,  and  selected  nonprofit  institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  Indicated: 

POM-467,  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLtrriON  No.  17 

"Whereas.  The  prompt,  efficient,  and  ac- 
curate collection  and  reporting  of  state  use 
taxes  by  persons  selling  tangible  personal 
property  in  this  state  are  goals  of  vital  con- 
cern to  both  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  the  State  of 
California;  and 

"Whereas.  The  accomplishment  of  those 
goals  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  enact- 
ing federal  legislation  which  would  overturn 
the  holding  of  National  Bellas  Hess,  Inc.  v. 
Department  of  Revenue  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, 386  U.S.  753,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  505  (1967): 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  federal  legislation  which 
would  reverse  the  holding  in  National  Bellas 
Hess,  Inc.  v.  Department  of  Revenue  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  thereby  allow  states  to 
require  mail-order  houses  to  collect  and 
report  state  use  taxes;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-468.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLtrrioN  No.  4 

"Whereas,  Chapter  853  of  the  Statutes  of 
1984  amended  the  California  Personal 
Income  Tax  Law  and  Bank  and  Corporation 
Tax  Law  to  make  permanent  the  allowance 
of  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  repairing  or 
remodeling  any  building,  facility,  or  trans- 
portation vehicle  owned  or  leased  by  the 
taxpayer  in  order  to  permit  handicapped  or 
elderly  individuals  to  enter  or  leave,  to  have 
increased  access  to.  or  to  have  more  effec- 
tive use  of.  that  building,  facility,  or  trans- 
portation vehicle;  and 

"Whereas.  Federal  law  currently  allows  a 
similar  deduction  but  the  deduction  applies 
only  to  taxable  years  beginning  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  and  does  not  apply  to  home- 
owners or  to  the  installation  of  emergency 
egress  or  safe  area  refuge  systems:  and 

"Whereas,  There  are  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  dwellings  accessible  to  physically 


handicapped  and  elderly  persons  and  these 
persons  have  no  alternative  but  to  modify 
their  existing  dwellings  to  provide  this 
access:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  to  include  a 
deduction  similar  to  that  allowed  by  Chap- 
ter 853  of  the  SUtutes  of  1984  in  order  to 
encourage  businesses  to  retrofit  their  build- 
ings to  provide  access  for  handicapped  per- 
sons, to  enable  elderly  and  handicapped 
homeowners  to  recover  a  portion  of  neces- 
sary costs  incurred  by  them  in  modifying 
their  dwellings  to  provide  this  access,  and  to 
encourage  the  installation  of  emergency 
egress  or  safe  area  refuge  systems;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-469.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
County  Legislature  of  the  County  of 
Monroe.  New  York  relating  to  medicare;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-470.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolotion  No.  52 

"Whereas.  An  Increasing  number  of  sce- 
narios, including  misjudgment,  miscalcula- 
tion, misunderstanding,  possession  of  nucle- 
ar arms  by  a  terrorist  group  or  a  state-spon- 
sored threat,  could  precipitate  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  tensions  and  the  risk  of  a  nuclear 
confrontation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(Soviet  Union),  situations  that  neither  side 
anticipated,  intended,  or  desired;  and 

"Whereas,  The  current  communication 
links  represent  equipment  of  the  1960's  and 
as  such  are  relatively  outdated  and  limited 
In  their  capabilities:  and 

"Whereas.  President  Reagan,  responding 
to  Congressional  initiatives,  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  additional  and  improved 
communication  links  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  con- 
frontations and  has  initiated  discussions  at 
a  working  level  with  the  Soviet  Union  cover- 
ing the  following: 

"(a)  The  addition  of  a  high-speed  facsimi- 
le capability  to  the  direct  communication 
link  (hotline). 

"(b)  The  creation  of  a  Joint  military  com- 
munication link  between  the  United  States 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Defense  Ministry. 

"(c)  The  establishment  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  of  high-rate  data  communication 
links  between  each  nation  and  its  embassy 
in  the  other  nation's  capital;  and 

■Whereas.  United  States  Senators  Sam 
Nunn  (D-Georgia).  John  Warner  (R-Vlrgln- 
ia),  and  Bill  Bradley  (D-New  Jersey)  spon- 
sored an  amendment  to  the  1985  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  proposing 
the  establishment  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  Crisis  Control  Centers,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  82-0;  and 

■Whereas.  The  establishment  of  crisis 
control  centers  in  Washington  and  Moscow 
could  reduce  the  risk  of  increased  tensions 


and  nuclear  confrontations  and  accidental 
nuclear  war.  thereby  enhancing  the  security 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

■'Whereas.  These  centers  could  serve  a  va- 
riety of  functions  including  the  following: 

'■(a)  Discussing  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  the  event  of  possible  incidents  Involving 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  third  parties. 

"(b)  Maintaining  close  contact  during  nu- 
clear threats  or  incidents  precipitated  by 
third  parties. 

"(c)  Exchanging  Information  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  concerning  events  that  might  lead 
to  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  mate- 
rials, or  equipment  by  subnatlonal  groups. 

■'(d)  Exchanging  information  about  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which  might  be  misunderstood 
by  the  other  party  during  periods  of  mount- 
ing tensions. 

"(e)  Establishing  a  dialog  about  nuclear 
doctrines,  forces,  and  activities:  and 

■Whereas,  The  continuing  and  routine  Im- 
plementation of  these  various  activities 
could  l>e  facilitated  by  the  establishment 
within  each  government  of  facilities,  organi- 
zations, and  bureaucratic  relationships  des- 
ignated for  these  purposes,  such  as  risk  re- 
duction centers,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
Individuals  responsible  to  the  respective 
head-ofstate  with  responsibilities  to 
manage  these  centers;  and 

■'Whereas.  The  establishment  of  crisis 
control  centers  would,  by  reducing  the  risk 
of  accidental  nuclear  war.  promote  the 
public  health  smd  safety  of  every  Califomi- 
an.  in  each  of  our  cities  and  counties;  and 

■Whereas.  The  establishment  of  these 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  Joint  Crisis 
Control  Centers  is  more  likely  to  occur  upon 
a  showing  of  broad  public  support  for  them: 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  com- 
mends the  President  for  his  announced  sup- 
port for  these  confidence-building  measures 
and  for  his  initiation  of  negotiations  which 
have  occurred,  and  urges  the  President  to 
pursue  negotiations  of  these  measures  with 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
add  to  these  negotiations  the  establishment 
of  crisis  control  centers  in  both  nations;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  encourages 
each  city  and  county  in  California  to  Join  in 
this  endeavor  to  support  the  creation  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  Crisis  Con- 
trol Centers,  especially  by  passing  a  similar 
resolution  endorsing  the  creation  and  by 
sending  money  (up  to  ten  cents  ($0.10)  per 
resident)  to  the  President  to  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  support  of  the  centers,  the  money  to 
be  raised  either  by  initiating  c  public  fund 
drive  within  each  Jurisdiction  or  by  appro- 
priation: and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  encourages 
the  people  of  California  to  enlist  them- 
selves, their  families,  friends,  neighbors,  and 
colleagues  in  this  endeavor  to  show  the 
President  and  Congress  that  there  is  broad 
public  support  for  the  establishment  of 
crisis  control  centers;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  city 
and  county  in  California.^' 


POM-471.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 
•Whereas.  Women  and  their  basic  socio- 
economic concerns  need  coordinated  repre- 
sentation in  the  executive  branch  of  our  na- 
tional government:  and 

■Whereas.  Women  and  their  socioeconom- 
ic concerns  are  also  not  adequately  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  since  only  a  fe*'  of  the 
proposals  to  prevent  the  expanding  poverty 
of  women  have  become  law:  and 

Whereas.  Women's  economic  and  social 
concerns  are  not  adequately  dealt  with  by 
any  official  oversight  mechanism  on  the  na- 
tional policymaking  level  to  prevent  the 
documented  and  growing  trend  called  the 
feminization  of  poverty:  and 

•Whereas.  Large  numbers  of  women  of  all 
ages  who  are  classified  as  dependents  so 
often  are  dependent  on  absent  providers: 
and 

Whereas.  Most  women  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  the  primary  care  providers 
for  their  children  and  their  elderly  parents: 
and 

Whereas.  The  stability  of  our  societys 
future  is  at  a  serious  risk  due  to  the  depriva- 
tions endured  by  so  many  children  in  pover- 
ty: and 

•Whereas,  since  It  is  estimated  that  two 
out  of  three  aduiu  in  poverty  are  women 
and  since  the  United  States  government 
lacks  any  comprehensive  national  policy 
that  addresses  those  women^s  economic 
issues  that  would  provide  some  measure  of 
income  and  health  care  security,  especially 
as  these  problems  relate  to  single  parents 
and  older  women— adult  groups  that  consti- 
tute a  disproportionately  high  percentage  of 
the  nation's  poor:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  establish  a  Federal 
Council  on  Women  to  operate  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  and  to  function  as  an  over- 
sight body  on  matters  relating  to  the  femi- 
nization of  poverty;  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved.  That: 

"1.  The  Federal  Council  on  Women  per- 
form the  following  functions  designed  to 
combat  the  growing  feminization  of  poverty 

(a)  Advise  and  assist  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Cabinet  by  reviewing  pro- 
posed and  existing  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lated to  the  special  needs  of  women. 

•■(b)  Review  and  evaluate  on  a  continuing 
basis  federal  policies  for  a  national  voice  on 
behalf  of  women  by  initiating  policy  recom- 
mendations. 

■•(c)  Inform  the  public  about  the  problems 
and  needs  of  those  women  in  poverty  by  col- 
lecting and  disseminating  information. 

•(d)  Provide  public  forums  for  discussing 
antipoverty  measures  for  the  disproportion- 
ately large  numbers  of  indigent  females. 

•(e)  Serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  by  initi- 
ating policy  recommendations  that  would 
reduce  the  numbers  of  indigent  females  of 
all  ages.  ,  „ 

•2.  Membership  on  the  Federal  Council  on 
Women  shall  be  comprised  of  15  people  with 
three  members  each  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Each  appoint- 
ing authority  shall  name  at  least  one  person 
who  represent  a  state  commission  on  the 
status  of  women. 


•3.  Until  Congress  enacts  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  President  may  wish  to  estab 
lish  by  executive  order  a  Federal  Council  on 
Women  following  the  guidelines  proposed  in 
this  legislation:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. " 


POM— 472.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
••Resolution 
•Whereas.  The  Slovak-Americans  are  the 
second  largest  Slavic  ethnic  group  in  the 
United  States:  and 

•Whereas.  Slovaka  came  to  the  United 
States  to  escape  cruel  oppression  and  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  worked  long  and 
hard  in  some  of  our  most  important  indus- 
tries such  as  steel  and  coal  mining,  helping 
to  build  America  into  a  great  industrial 
power:  and 

■Whereas.  Slovak-Americans  have  played 
significant  roles  in  American  history:  and 

■Whereas,  Father  Joseph  Murgas.  pastor 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Slovak  Church.  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pennsylvania,  for  35  years  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  Slovak-American  who  made  a 
major  contribution,  not  only  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  but  to  world  his- 
tory, as  well:  and 

•Whereas,  Father  Murgas,  who  was  bom 
February  17.  1864,  in  Slovakia  and  died  May 
11,  1929.  in  Wilkes-Barre,  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  co-inventor  with  Marconi  of 
the  modem  radio;  and 

•Whereas.  Father  Murgas  conducted  one 
of  the  first  successful  transmissions  of  a 
message  by  wireless  on  November  23.  1905, 
in  Wilkes-Barre:  and 

•Whereas,  The  Wilkes-Barre  Murgas 
Amateur  Radio  Club  will  reenact  that  suc- 
cessful transmission  on  the  80th  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  event.  November  23.  1985:  and 

•Whereas,  The  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  honored  numerous  groups  and  indi- 
viduals for  their  contributions  to  the  United 
therefore  be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  Senate  designate  the 
month  of  November  as  ■Slovak  Heritage 
Month'^  in  Pennsylvania,  recognize  the 
achievements  of  the  brilliant  inventor 
Father  Joseph  Murgas  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Citizen  Stamp  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  to  issue  a  stamp  commemorating 
Slovak  heritage  and  carrying  the  likeness  of 
Father  Murgas:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress,  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Mr. 
Belmont  Farles.  Chairman.  Citizen  Stamp 
Advisory  Conunittee  of  the  United  SUtes 
Postal  Service. " 

POM-473.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"House  Joint  Resohttion  No.  295 

•Whereas,  the  1st  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  its  first  session,  by  a 
two-thirds  (Vs)  majority  of  both  Houses, 
made  the  following  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  foUowing  words,  to  wit: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  concurring  that  the  follow- 
ing (article)  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  sUtes.  as  (an  amendment)  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  .  .  . 
which  (article),  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  to  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the 
said  Constitution. 

•'article 
"No  law  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services   of   the   Senators   and   RepresenU- 
tives shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of 
RepresenUtives  shall  have  intervened. 

•Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Ninety- 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of 
Tennessee,  the  Senate  concurring.  That  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  quoted  in  the 
preamble  of  this  Resolution  is  ratified. 

■Be  It  further  resolved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  forwarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Sute  of  Tennessee  to  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee:  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services.  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-474.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  La  Porte,  Texas,  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 

POM-475.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Douglas  County  Board  of  Super\'tsors  relat- 
ing to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  impact 
on  sute  and  local  govemmenU:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-476.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Trans  porution. 

•'Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  25 
Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  joinUy,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
spectively memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  require  that  a  notice  be 
printed  on  all  advertisements  for  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  South  African  Kruger- 
rands  to  the  effect  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  presently  imposed  an  arms  embargo  on 
South  Africa  due  to  iU  racial  policies:  and 
be  It  further. 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-477.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Village  of  Calument  Park,  Illinois,  support- 
ing the  continued  use  of  tax  exempt  bonds 
for  Important  public  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

POM-478.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Resolution  No.  1016 
"■Whereas,  a  resolution  of  the  First  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  restrict  the  effective  date 
of  any  law  which  would  change  the  amount 
of  compensation  received  by  United  States 
Senators  and  RepresenUtives,  was  approved 
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by  the  Congress,  two-thirds  (H)  of  each 
house  concurring  therein.  In  the  following 
words: 

"(An  ARTICLE)  in  addition  to.  and 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  Con- 
gress, and  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  Article 
of  the  original  Constitution. 

"Article.  .  .  No  law.  varying  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  shall  take  effect,  until  an 
election  of  Representatives  shall  have  inter- 
vened." 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  40th  OiLlahoma  Legis- 
lature: 

"Section  1.  The  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  restrict  the 
effective  date  of  any  law  which  would 
change  the  amount  of  compensation  re- 
ceived by  United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, proposed  by  a  resolution  of  the 
First  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  is 
hereby  ratified. 

"Section  2.  Pursuant  to  75  OS.  1981.  Sec- 
tion 26.42.  this  resolution  shall  expire  on 
Decemt>er  31.  1995. 

"Section  3.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Ad 
mlnlstrator  of  General  Services  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  Pro  Tempo- 
re of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States." 

POM-479.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Maui.  Hawaii,  relat- 
ing to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1570.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  the  em- 
ployees of  States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  States  from  the  provisions  of  that  act  re- 
lating to  maximum  hours,  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  that  act  to  volunteers,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-159). 


EIXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Anthony  G.  Sousa.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  a  term  expiring  October  20. 
1988. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 


Stephen  J.  Markman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General:  and 

Charles  Fried,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BIU^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read  the  first 
and  second   time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1769  A  bill  to  extend  through  June  30. 
1990.  the  suspension  of  import  duties  on 
synthetic  rutile;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  THrnmoirD): 

S.  1770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish  condi- 
tions for  the  export  of  drugs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  dropout  re- 
tention and  recovery  demonstration 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laxalt): 

S.  1772.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
real  property  to  the  Pershing  County  Water 
Conservation  District;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.J.  Res.  219.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  November  3.  1985.  through 
November  9.  1985.  as   'National  Humanities 
Week.  1985":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi 
clary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated; 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  hlmseU  and 

Mr,  Dahi^bth): 

S.   Res.   239.   Resolution  to  recognise  the 

outstanding    accomplishments    of    the    St. 

Louis    Cardinals     and     the     Kansas     C^ty 

Royals;  considered  and  agreed  to 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  TntrR- 

MOND): 

S.  1770.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  es- 
tablish conditions  for  the  export  of 
drugs:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

raARMACStmCAl  EXPORT  AMKirDMEItTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  send  to  the  desk  a  set 


of  amendments  designed  to  bring 
reason  to  our  country's  laws  on  the 
export  of  unapproved  pharmaceuti- 
cals, save  American  jobs,  prevent  the 
export  of  American  biotechnology, 
and  decrease  our  balance-ofpayments 
deficit,  without  Increasing  the  health 
risk  to  foreign  consumers,  without 
erecting  trade  barriers  that  Invite  re- 
taliation, and  without  costing  the  tax- 
payer money. 

These  amendments  correct  an  unin 
tended  mistake  In  our  laws  and  allow 
the    export— under    controlled    condi- 
tions— of   drugs   not    yet   approved   by 
the  P\)od  and  Drug  Administration. 

Under  current  law.  drugs  not  ap- 
proved by  FDA  for  use  In  this  country 
may  not  be  exported.  This  policy  Is 
the  result  of  an  oversight  In  the  draft 
Ing  of  the  1938  amendments  to  the 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  and  is 
not  consistent  with  the  way  other  un- 
approved substances  or  devices  are 
handled  under  the  act.  While  on  Its 
face  the  policy  may  seem  praisewor- 
thy. It  Is  In  fact  Illusory  and  pointless. 
To  negate  the  Impact  of  this  law.  all  a 
manufacturer  needs  to  do  Is  to  locate 
lis  production  facilities  overseas.  Be- 
cause no  other  country  has  a  ban  on 
unapproved  exports,  the  manufacturer 
may  ship  from  his  foreign  plant  any 
drug  he  desires  to  any  country  that 
will  permit  its  import. 

And  there  are  valid  reasons  for 
making  such  a  move.  Because  foreign 
marketing  approval  often  Is  obtained 
earlier  than  FDA  approval,  a  U.S. 
manufacturer  Is  faced  with  the  bitter 
choice  of  either  moving  his  production 
plant  overseas,  or  simply  not  serving 
the  foreign  market,  conceding  that 
market  to  foreign  competitors  until 
FDA  approval  Is  received.  Naturally  it 
has  become  a  common  practice  for 
plants  to  be  built  abroad.  This  sends 
to  foreign  shores  jobs  and  capital  in- 
vestment which  should  remain  here, 
and  when  the  drug  Is  approved  In  the 
United  States  the  manufacturer  then 
serves  the  U.S.  market  by  importing 
the  drug  from  the  foreign  plant,  there- 
by worsening  our  balance-ofpayments 
deficit. 

Under  our  current  misguided  policy, 
then,  we  needlessly  tax  the  American 
economy  while  giving  foreign  consum- 
ers no  protection  from  expKwure  to  un- 
approved drugs.  What  I  prop>osed  to  do 
in  the  pharmact-uncal  export  amend- 
ments is  to  keep  jobs  ajid  investment 
at  home  and  allow  under  restric- 
tions—the export  of  some  pharmaceu- 
ticals not  yet  approved  by  the  FDA. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  S.  2878  to  cor 
rect  the  export  problem.  ThLs  bill  was 
developed  with  help  from  many  par- 
ties. It  contained  significant  modifica- 
tions addressing  concerns  over  harm- 
ful drugs  leaving  our  shores.  I  feel 
strongly  that  its  approach  was  a  sound 
one  and  was  vindicated  In  testimony 
we  heard  in  a  Jiuie  5  committee  hear- 


ing this  summer.  However,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  gather  the  support  of  as 
broad  a  spectrum  of  my  colleagues  as 
possible,  we  have  developed  a  three- 
tier  proposal  we  are  introducing  today. 
Under  this  proposal,  drugs  which 
have  been  baruied  could  not  be  export- 
ed, as  in  S.  2878.  But  other  drugs 
which  have  not  yet  been  approved  by 
FDA  could  be  exported  depending  on 
the  level  of  competence  of  the  import- 
ing country's  regulatory  system.  Unap- 
proved drugs  could  be  shipped  to  those 
countries  with  adequate,  respected  sys- 
tems if  import  is  legal  under  their 
laws.  These  are  the  first-tier  countries. 
By  definition  these  nations  are  fully 
capable  of  protecting  their  own  citi- 
zens, and  there  Is  no  reason  for  us  to 
ignore  their  sovereign  right  to  balance 
drug  risks  versus  benefits  according  to 
their  own  circumstances. 

The  second-tier  countries  are  those 
with  systems  not  qualifying  as  first- 
tier,  but  which  are  capable  of  ensuring 
that  information  provided  to  physi- 
cians, pharmacists,  and  patients  is  con- 
sistent with  the  drug's  labeling. 
Export  to  second-tier  countries  would 
be  allowed  only  If  a  first-tier  nation 
had  approved  the  drug  and  Its  labeling 
were  consistent  with  such  approval. 
Thus,  If  a  drug  approved  in  Britain,  a 
first-tier  country,  is  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  a  second-tier  country, 
we  could  be  comfortable  that  the  label 
of  the  drug  as  marketed  at  the  comer 
pharmacy  would  not  add  uses  beyond 
those  in  the  British  approval  nor 
delete  warnings  or  side  effects  imposed 
in  the  British  approval. 

All  other  nations  fall  into  the  third 
tier,  to  which  export  would  not  be  au- 
thorized, except  for  so-called  tropical 
disease  drugs.  Such  drugs,  whUe  im- 
portant abroad,  treat  diseases  rare  or 
not  found  in  this  country,  and  which 
would  therefore  not  be  submitted  to 
FDA  for  approval. 

There  are  additional  provisions  to 
give  manufacturers  a  strong  Incentive 
to  responsibly  export  only  drugs  in 
which  they  have  full  confidence.  And 
the  proposal  would  ensure  that  drugs 
exported  to  second-  and  third-tier 
countries  are  subject  to  testing,  label- 
ing, and  quality  control  procedures 
which  don't  govern  the  same  drug  pur- 
chased now  from  another  foreign 
source.  So  contrasted  with  present 
law,  my  proposal  would  be  a  step  for- 
ward in  health  terms. 

This  bill  will  increase  our  exports  by 
an  estimated  $400  to  $500  million  per 
year  and  add  to  our  economy  8,000  to 
10,000  jobs,  jobs  which  otherwise  wiU 
be  located  overseas.  In  light  of  oiu- 
current  trade  crisis,  this  is  good  news. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
joined  in  these  amendments  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee.  Senators 
Hawkins  and  Thurmond. 

I  invite  the  support  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  beneficial  bill,  and  ask 


unanimous  consent  thai   the   text  of 
the  bin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1770 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Pharmaceutical 
Export  Amendments  of  1985". 

Sec  2.  Section  801  of  the  Pederal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  381)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsecton: 

"(e)(1)(A)  A  drug  (including  a  biological 
product)  intended  for  human  or  animal  use 
which— 

"(i)  requires  approval  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  505  or  section  512.  or 

"(II)  requires  licensing  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (known  as 
the  Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act). 


Ijefore  it  may  be  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  a  country  and  which  does  not  have 
such  approval  or  license  may.  notwithstand- 
ing such  sections  or  Act.  be  shipped  by  a 
person  only  to  a  country  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  if  the  drug  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  If  a  drug  (including  a  biological  prod- 
uct) described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is 
shipped  by  a  person  to  a  country  in  accord- 
ance with  this  suljsection.  such  drug  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  sec 
tion  505  or  512.  section  351  of  the  Public 
Health  Ser\ice  Act,  or  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1913  (known  as  the  Virus  Senmi  Toxin  Act), 
and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adultered  or 
misbranded  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(2)(A)  A  drug  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  shipped  to— 

"(I)  a  country  which  is  on  a  list  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  each  developed 
country  that  has  an  adequate  governmental 
health  authority  to  approve  drugs  includ- 
ing— 

"(I)  regulatory  procedures  sufficient  to 
assure  adequate  scientific  review  of  the 
animal  and  clinical  studies  relating  to  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  drugs  before 
drugs  are  approved  for  marketing;  and 

"(II)  trained  personnel  with  sufficient  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  experience  to  Imple- 
ment such  procedures; 

"(li)  a  country  which  is  on  a  list  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  each  developed 
country  that  has  an  adequate  governmental 
health  authority- 

"(I)  to  assure  that  labeling  Information 
provided  in  such  country  to  physicians, 
pharmacisu.  and  patients  Is  consistent  with 
the  labeling  for  the  drug  approved  or  li- 
censed by  a  country  on  the  list  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  clause  <i);  and 

"(ID  which  has  procedures  and  personnel 
sufficient  to  implement  the  policies  of  that 
authority;  or 

"(ill)  a  country  which  Is  not  Included  on  a 
list  established  by  the  Secretary  In  clause  (i) 
or  (ii)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
shipment  of  such  drug  to  such  country  is 
justified  to  promote  the  public  health  in 
such  country  because  of  the  particular  dis- 
eases and  health  conditions  in  such  country 
which  do  not  exist  to  a  significant  extent  in 
the  United  States. 

"(B)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  esUblish  the  lisU  of  countries  required 
by  clauses  (i)  and  (U)  of  subparagraph  (A). 


"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
revise  the  lists  of  countries  established 
under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(D)  In  esUblishing  and  revising  the  lists 
of  countries  under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Secretary— 

"(I)  may  consult  with  experts  In  the  field 
of  drug  regulation;  and 

"(11)  shall  provide  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  comment  before  such  lists  are  es- 
tablished or  revised. 

"(3)  A  drug  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
may  l>e  shipped  by  a  person  to  a  country  on 
a  list  esUblished  under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (2k A)  or  a  country  described  In 
clause  (ill)  of  such  paragraph  only  if- 

(A)  the  drug  meeU  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(1); 

■(B)  the  drug  is  not  the  subject  of  final 
action  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  denying,  withdrawing,  or  sus- 
pending approval  or  licensing  or  otherwise 
banning  the  drug  on  the  basis  of  safety  and 
effectiveness; 

■■(C)  the  drug  is  not  the  subject  of  a  notice 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  determination  that  the  manu- 
facture of  the  drug  In  the  United  States  for 
shipment  to  a  country  Is  contrary  to  the 
public  health  and  safety  in  the  United 
States; 

■•(D)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  country  on  the  list  established  under 
clause  (ii)  of  paragraph  (2>(A)  or  a  country 
described  in  clause  (Hi)  of  such  paragraph. 
the  drug  is  the  subject  of— 

■■(i)  a  current  application  for  exemption 
for  investigational  use  from  the  approval  or 
licensing  requirements  described  ir,  para- 
graph or  licensing  requirements  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(A); 

"(ii)  an  application  for  approval  or  Ucens- 
Ing  for  a  drug  containing  the  same  active  in- 
gredient as  the  drug  which  U  to  be  export- 
ed; or 

"(lU)  a  current  master  file  containing  all 
safety  Information  required  to  be  included 
in  an  application  for  an  exemption  for  in- 
vestigational use  from  the  approval  or  li- 
censing requlremenU  described  In  para- 
graph (IMA); 

■•(E)  in  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  developed  country  on  the  list  esUbllshed 
under  paragraph  ( 2  >(  A )( li  >— 

■■(1)  the  drug  has  been  approved  or  li- 
censed by  a  country  Included  on  the  list  es- 
Ubllshed under  paragraph  (2)(AKi);  and 

•■(11)  the  labeling  of  the  drug  Is  consistent 
with  the  labeling  for  such  drug  approved  or 
licensed  by  a  country  on  the  lUt  established 
under  paragraph  (2HAKI);  and 

■(F)  thf  person  seeking  to  ship  the  drug 
has  compiled  with  paragraph  (4)  with  re- 
spect to  such  drug 

•■(4))  A  person  seeking  to  ship  a  drug  pur- 
suant to  ihii  subsection  shaU  submit  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire.  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  tint 
shipment  of  the  drug  to  each  country,  a 
notice  of  Intent  to  ship  which— 
••(A)  Identifies  the  drtig  to  be  shipped; 
■•(B)   identifies   the   establishment   where 
the  drug  has  been  or  will  be  manufactured; 
'•(C)  identifies  the  country  or  countries  to 
which  such  person  wUl  ship  the  drug,  and 

••(D)  In  the  case  of  a  drug  to  be  shipped  to 
a  country  on  the  list  established  under  para- 
graph (2KA)(li),  includes  a  copy  of  the  label- 
ing described  In  paragraph  (3ME)(li). 

••(5)  (A)  Within  60  days  after  a  person  sub- 
mits a  notice  with  respect  to  a  drug  under 
paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  Agriculture  may  determine  that  a 
proposed  shipment  of  a  drug  not  comply 
with  all  the  requirements  of  this  sut>section. 
If  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture makes  such  a  determination,  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  such  person  with  a  written  state- 
ment specifying— 

■■(i)  the  deficiencies  which  such  person 
must  correct  in  order  to  enable  such  ship- 
ment to  comply  with  such  requirements; 
and 

"(li)  that  such  person  has  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  correct  such  deficiencies  within 
60  days  after  receiving  such  statement. 

"(B)  If  a  person  who  has  received  a  state- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  specified  in  such  state- 
ment within  60  days  after  receiving  such 
statement,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  Issue  an  order  stating  that 
the  shipment  of  a  drug  with  respect  to 
which  such  statement  was  made  does  not 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  and  prohibiting  such  shipment. 

"(6)<A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  at  any  time  after  the 
shipment  of  a  drug  to  a  country  is  permitted 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine 
that  such  shipment  is  unlawful  because 
such  shipment  does  not  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (3),  and  may  issue 
an  order  to  prohibit  such  shipment. 

"(B)  If.  at  any  time  after  the  shipment  of 
a  drug  to  a  country  is  permitted  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that  such  ship- 
ment does  not  comply  with  subparagraph 

(A)  of  paragraph  (3)  or  subparagraphs  (C) 
through  (F)  of  such  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall, 
prior  to  issuing  an  order  with  respect  to 
such  shipment  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  provide  the  person  who  sub- 
mitted the  notice  under  paragraph  (4)  with 
respect  to  such  shipment  with  a  written 
statement  which— 

"(i)  specifies  such  determination;  and 
"(li)  states  that  such  person  may,  within 
30  days  after  receiving  such  statement,  take 
such  action  as  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  (C),  (D),  (E).  or  (P)  of  paragraph 
(3).  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  permit 
the  shipment  of  such  drug. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  the  person  who 
receives   a  statement   under  subparagraph 

(B)  does  not  take  the  action  required  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  clause  <ii)  of  such  subparagraph,  or 
that  such  person  takes  an  action  which  is 
inadequate  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (A).  (C).  (D).  (E).  or  (P)  of 
paragraph  (3).  as  the  case  may  be.  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
issue  an  order  under  subparagraph  (A)  with 
respect  to  such  drug.  Any  such  order  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement— 

"(1)  specifying  each  requirement  of  para- 
graph (3)  which  has  not  been  complied  with 
relating  to  such  shipment;  and 

"(li)  stating  that  the  person  who  is  the 
subject  of  such  order  will  be  provided,  on  re- 
quest, with  an  opportunity  for  an  informal 
hearing  with  respect  to  such  order.". 

Sec.  3.  The  list  of  countries  initially  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  section 

801(e)(2)(A)(i)  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act)  shall  include  the  following  coun- 


tries unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
country  should  not  be  included  on  such  list 
because  the  country  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate health  authority  to  approve  drugs: 

Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Prance. 

Japan. 

The  Netherlands. 

New  Zealand. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

The  United  Kingdom. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  dropout  retention 
and  recovery  demonstration  projects: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

DROPOUT  RETENTION  AND  RECOVERY  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
entitled  "The  Dropout  Retention  and 
Recovery  Act  of  1985."  This  bill  is 
similar  to  S.  1525.  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Specter  and  others.  I  am  offering 
an  alternative  version  of  the  measure 
to  raise  some  issues  that  I  hope  the 
committee  will  consider  in  developing 
legislation  for  the  full  Senate.  These 
issues  include- 
First,  the  need  to  focus  on  preven- 
tion and  early  intervention,  particular- 
ly in  the  critical  middle  school,  junior 
high,  and  early  high  school  years; 

Second,  the  need  to  insure  that  the 
$50  million  we  authorize  for  demon- 
stration projects  at  the  local  level 
truly  "buys"  Innovation  and  change; 

Third,  the  need  to  address  the  drop 
out  problem  adequately  in  rural,  as 
well  as  urban,  areas,  and  particularly 
among  high  risk  populations  such  as 
pregnant  teens,  migrants,  and  Indians 
that  have  unique  needs;  and 

Fourth,  the  need  for  an  adequate 
and  thorough  study  of  the  problem  at 
the  national  level  and  for  involvement 
of  the  States  in  the  development  of  a 
model  standard  definition  of  dropout. 

Today  I  testified  before  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  on  this  legislation 
and  the  great  challenge  we  face  in  ad- 
dressing our  Nation's  dropout  prob- 
lem. I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  my  statement  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  a  summary  of  the  Dropout 
Retention  and  Recovery  Act.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed following  my  remarks.  Before  doing 
so.  I  would  like  to  conrunend  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
Senators  Bradley.  Chafee,  and  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  for  the  leadership 
they  are  taking  on  this  issue.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  them  to  see 
that  Congress  enacts  an  effective  pro- 


gram and  provides  funds  to  support 
these  very  vital  demonstrations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  on 

THE    Dropout    Retention    and    Recovery 

Act  or  1985 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opp>ortuni- 
ty  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
discuss  legislation  to  prevent  school  drop- 
out. I  want  to  commend  you,  the  Ranking 
Member,  other  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  Senators  Specter.  Chafee,  and 
Bradley,  for  the  leadership  you  are  taking 
in  addressing  this  national  crisis. 

I  say  "national  crisis"  because  that  is  what 
we  have  when  28  percent,  that  is  over  one- 
fourth,  of  the  Nation's  17-  and  18-year-olds 
fail  to  complete  high  school.  In  some  metro- 
politan areas,  the  drop  out  rate  is  over  50 
percent. 

We  are  not  talking  just  about  an  urban 
problem.  The  drop  out  rate  for  migrants  in 
my  State  is  estimated  between  60  percent 
and  90  percent,  and  those  migrants  still  en- 
rolled average  only  75  days  per  year  attend- 
ance. Nearly  30  percent  of  the  Native  Amer- 
icans in  the  sophomore  class  of  1980  had 
dropped  out  by  1982.  Hispanic  students  have 
the  highest  rate  of  dropping  out:  almost 
half  the  Hispanic  youth  who  enter  high 
school  do  not  finish.  The  drop  out  rate  for 
Blacks  is  almost  one  out  of  every  three.  By 
comparison,  over  90  percent  of  the  students 
in  Japan  complete  secondary  education. 

What  is  the  cost  of  our  drop  out  rate  to 
society  and  the  economy?  In  1981,  over  a 
third  of  high  school  dropouts  were  unem- 
ployed. While  overall  youth  unemployment 
has  risen  dramatically  over  the  years,  the 
rise  in  unemployment  among  young  Blacks 
is  unprecedented:  Only  six  of  every  100 
Black  teenagers  not  in  school  are  employed 
fi'lltime. 

Between  1970  and  1983.  22  million  new 
Jobs  were  created.  Only  19  percent  of  these 
jobs  went  to  youth  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  24.  And  a  mere  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  these  new  Jobs  went  to  Black  male  youth. 

By  1982,  men  and  women  aged  25  and 
older  who  had  not  completed  high  school 
were  earning  about  one-third  less  than 
those  who  had  graduated.  Once  students 
leave  school,  the  task  of  assisting  them  be- 
comes much  more  expensive  and  difficult: 

( 1 )  Only  about  20  percent  of  those  who 
drop  out  will  enter  any  type  of  training  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Only  14  percent  of  the  male  and  9  per- 
cent of  the  female  dropouts  will  enter  the 
General  Equivalency  Diploma  (GED)  pro- 
gram, and  some  will  drop  out  of  that. 

(3)  Many  of  the  female  dropouts  will 
marry  or  have  babies,  lessening  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  returning  to  school.  Last  year, 
unwed  teens  gave  birth  to  650.000  babies, 
and  around  90  percent  of  such  teens  in  my 
state  opt  to  keep  their  babies.  When  you 
couple  the  statistics  on  single  teen  parent- 
hood, with  their  drop  out  rate  and  incidence 
of  welfare  dependency,  you  get  a  staggering 
picture  of  the  social  and  economic  costs. 

(4)  Finally,  a  1978  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  found  that  the  majority  of 
inmates  in  local  Jails  lacked  a  high  school 
diploma,  with  59  percent  of  white  inmates 
and  63  percent  of  Blacks  having  dropped 
out.  Ironically,  it  costs  a  lot  less  to  keep  a 
student  through  three  years  at  Miami  Jack- 
son Senior  High  School,  than  to  keep  an 


inmate  for  a  three-year  sentence  at  Miami- 
Dade  Correctional  Center. 

Many  high  school  dropouts  will  become 
our  next  generation  of  illiterates.  In  his 
book.  Illiterate  America."  Jonathan  Kozol 
estimates  that  twiult  illiteracy  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment $120  billion  per  year.  Our  popula- 
tion of  23  million  adults  who  are  functional- 
ly illiterate  puts  us  49th  out  of  the  158 
members  of  the  U.N.  in  illiteracy.  That  re- 
sults in  85  percent  of  juveniles  who  come 
before  the  courts  being  unable  to  read:  22 
percent  of  adults  being  unable  to  write  a 
check  so  a  bank  will  take  it:  and  an  illiteracy 
rate  among  Black  youth  that  will  rise  to  50 
percent  by  1990.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
this  waste  of  human  resources. 

What  is  so  urgent  about  the  drop  out  issue 
at  this  Juncture  is  the  fact  that  our  Nation 
has  launched  a  broad-based  educational 
reform  effort.  That  drive  for  excellence 
must  include  effective  means  for  the  "at 
risk "  student  to  meet  higher  standards, 
stiffer  graduation  requirements,  and  to  pass 
basic  competency  tests.  Otherwise,  we  are 
going  to  see  more  of  the  at  risk"  students— 
those  young  people  who  are  more  than  a 
year  below  grade  level  in  achievement,  those 
students  who  fall  a  course  their  first  year  of 
high  school— opting  out  of  the  educational 
system. 

So  it  is  critically  important  the  Subcom- 
mittee address  this  problem,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  approach  you  are  taking.  We 
do  need  a  working  definition  of  drop  out. 
We  need  a  national  information  network  on 
the  scope  of  the  problem,  who  is  "at  risk." 
and  the  effective  programs  states  and  local- 
ities can  adopt.  The  demonstration  ap- 
proach is  wise,  in  these  times  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, to  try  out  what  works  and  to  serve 
as  an  incentive  and  complement  to  what 
local  schools  are  doing.  The  kinds  of  activi- 
ties S.  1525  would  support  at  the  local  level 
are  on  target.  We  know  that  things  like  get- 
ting kids  and  families  more  involved  with 
the  school  and  having  mentors  or  role 
models  develop  one-on-one  relationships 
with  potential  dropouts  have  the  most  like- 
lihood of  success. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that  is 
very  similar  to  S.  1525.  The  name  of  my  bill 
is  also  very  similar:  The  Dropout  Retention 
and  Recovery  Act.  You  know,  there  just  are 
not  a  lot  of  synonyms  for  "keeping  kids  in 
school  and  bringing  them  back  when  they 
leave  "  In  doing  so.  I  wanted  to  present,  in 
legislative  form,  some  issues  that  I  hope  the 
Subcommittee  will  address  in  moving  a  bill 
for  action  by  the  full  Senate. 

I  have  testified  before  your  Subcommittee 
before:  I  believe  the  last  time  was  when 
practically  everyone  in  the  Senate,  myself 
included,  had  math-science  bill.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Committee,  by  the  way.  for  the 
masterful  way  you  crafted  that  program  to 
include  everyone's  concerns.  This  time.  I  am 
the  Lone  Ranger  with  an  alternative.  I 
think  my  proposal  raises  some  important 
points  about  the  structure  and  features  of 
an  effective  Federal  drop  out  prevention 
program. 

As  you  have  heard  me  say  before,  my  in- 
terest as  a  member  of  the  Budget  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  is  in  seeing  that 
we  can  actually  tell  what  the  Federal  dollar 
is  "buying"  in  education.  Funds  are  tight 
now  and  they  are  only  going  to  get  tighter. 
Fifty  million  dollars  for  dropout  prevention 
has  to  really  trigger  some  change  to  be  ef 
fective.  And  in  the  long  run.  if  the  money  is 
well  spent,  we  will  save.  Or  to  look  at  it  the 
other  way.  there  is  a  T.V.  ad  with  an  auto 
mechanic  who  says.   "You  can  pay  me  now. 


or  you  will  have  to  pay  me  later.  '  Drop  out 
programs  are  like  that— if  we  do  not  invest 
in  keeping  these  kids  in  school  now.  we  are 
going  to  pay  a  lot  more  later— in  welfare, 
unemployment,  reduced  revenues,  and  lower 
productivity. 

I  would  like  to  enter  a  factsheet  in  the 
record,  which  describes  the  different  fea- 
tures of  my  bill.  I  would  like  to  briefly  sum- 
marize its  thrust: 

(1)  The  Dropout  Retention  and  Recovery 
Act  authorizes  a  phased,  three-year  study. 

It  doesn't  seem  like  in  one  year  we  are 
going  to  learn  much  about  the  drop  out 
problem  that  we  do  not  already  know.  Plus, 
it  seems  important  to  Involve  the  States  up 
front  in  the  development  of  a  definition  of 
dropout.  We  need  to  provide  the  states  some 
very  modest  funds  to  share  information  on 
the  scope  of  the  problem  from  their  enroll- 
ment data. 

My  bill  also  involves  state  advisory  panels 
of  educators,  business,  and  community  orga- 
nizations sen'ing  the  high  risk  populations 
in  looking  ct  the  problem,  its  causes  and  so- 
lutions. 

(2)  My  proposal  directs  two-thirds  of  the 
grants  to  urban  areas  and  one-third  to  rural 
local  education  agencies. 

We  do  have  a  concentration  of  dropouts  in 
the  cities.  But  we  also  have  some  really  seri- 
ous problems  keeping  kids  in  school  in 
states  like  West  Virginia.  States  with  large 
Indian  populations  face  tremendous  chal- 
lenges with  their  drop  out  rate.  And  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  districts  serving  migrants. 

We  should  allow  the  state  education 
agency  to  compete  for  funds  to  serve  remote 
local  education  agencies  that  have  signifi- 
cant drop  out  problems  but  lack  the  re- 
sources or  ability  to  compete  themselves. 
My  bill  would  also  permit  locals  to  join  to- 
gether, where  feasible,  to  compete  for  a 
demonstration  program. 

(3)  The  bill  I  am  offering  would  allow 
local  districts  to  craft  a  prevention  project, 
or  a  project  for  youth  who  have  already 
dropped  out,  or  both,  without  restriction  on 
how  funds  should  be  distributed  among 
those  priorities. 

Research  shows  that  it  is  awfully  hard  to 
get  kids  to  come  back  to  the  system  in 
which  they  failed.  We  should  be  willing  to 
let  local  education  agencies  attempt  such 
projects,  but  truly  effective  legislation  to  re- 
cover dropouts  would  require  a  joint  pro- 
gram between  education,  job  training,  and 
community-based  organizations.  My  bill 
does  increase  the  involvement  of  business 
and  entitles  serving  dropouts  at  the  SUte 
and  local  level. 

(4)  The  Dropout  Retention  and  Recovery 
Act  streamlines  the  planning  process,  so  the 
district  applying  can  establish  specific  ob- 
jectives for  the  project  and  define  a  yard- 
stick by  which  to  measure  its  success. 

It  clearly  dUtlnguishes  what  the  program 
is  aimed  at— broad  objectives  like  compre- 
hensive identification  and  outreach,  special 
services  for  teens,  migranU  and  other  high 
risk  populations,  etc.— from  the  activities 
for  which  funds  can  be  used. 

(5)  Finally,  my  proposal  increases  the  em- 
phasU  on  the  middle  school  and  junior  high 
levels.  These  are  the  years  when  the  die  is 
often  cast  as  to  whether  a  student  will  drop 
out  or  not. 

It  does  so  by  having  the  local  education 
agency  target  the  high  schools  with  the  big- 
gest drop  out  problem  and  the  major 
"feeder  schools'  from  which  these  studenU 
come.  The  range  of  activities  districts  can 
undertake  is  expanded  to  permit  business 


partnerships  for  guaranteed  jobs  for  high 
school  graduates,  collaboration  with  higher 
education  institutions  such  as  community 
colleges,  and  use  of  vocational  education 
and  extra  curricular  activities  to  retain  po- 
tential dropouts. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  and  action 
this  Subcommittee  has  given  legislation  I 
have  offered  in  the  past.  And  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
will  be  a  positive  alternative  on  a  number  of 
issues  you  will  be  addressing  in  preparing 
legislation  for  the  full  Senate. 

I  am  sure  we  agree  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  the  idea  that  whether  it  is 
called  Dropout  Prevention  and  Re-Entry,  or 
Dropout  Retention  and  Recovery,  a  study 
and  demonstration  program  for  the  local 
schools  is  just  one  piece  of  the  comprehen- 
sive approach  that  must  be  taken.  Dropout 
prevention,  to  be  effective,  has  to  start  at 
the  preschool  level,  with  programs  like 
Head  Start  and  the  new  Even  Start  demon- 
stration I  have  sponsored  with  Senator 
Chafee.  It  has  to  continue  with  basic  skills 
instruction  in  Chapter  I.  It  has  to  be  supple- 
mented with  truly  effective  programs  link- 
ing the  schools,  community-based  organiza- 
tions, and  job  training  for  high  risk  and  out- 
of -school  youth. 

But  our  opportunity  with  this  legislation 
is  to  focus  on  the  critical  middle  school, 
junior  high,  and  early  high  school  years 
when  a  potential  dropout  begins  to  opt  out, 
through  truancy  or  failure,  drugs  or  preg- 
nancy, or  delinquency  that  results  in  a 
push-out.  Our  goal  for  these  children  must 
not  be  simply  to  "hold  em  In  school. "  It 
must  be  offering  them  the  opportunity  to 
succeed  and  excel  by  staying  in  school. 

All  too  often  after  studenU  drop  out  of 
school,  they  drop  into  a  lot  of  other  things. 
They  "drop  in"  at  unemployment  lines,  wel- 
fare offices,  and  prisons.  Mr.  Chairman,  it's 
"grade  time'  for  America's  schools.  Right 
now  if  we  were  graded  on  our  ability  to  keep 
kids  in  school,  I  am  afraid  we  would  get  an 
F  or  a  D- .  That  is  simply  not  good  enough. 
The  challenge  is  to  work  toward  an  A. 

Features  of  the  Chiles'  Dropoitt 
Retention  and  Recovery  Act  or  1985 

Focuses  on  early  intervention  to  retain  po- 
tential drop  outs  and  enable  them  to  suc- 
ceed in  school; 

Provides  for  a  three-year  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to— develop  a  model 
definition  of  drop  out  in  the  first  year,  es- 
tablish a  model  dropout  Information  collec- 
tion and  reporting  system  In  the  second 
year,  and  study  the  factors  that  contribute 
to  dropping  out  and  successful  retention 
tmd  recovery  methods  in  the  third  year; 

Involves  state  education  agencies  in  devel- 
opment of  the  model  definition  of  drop  out. 
the  information  collection  and  reporting 
system,  and  the  data  on  the  factors  and 
characteristics  that  are  associated  with 
dropping  out; 

Provides  for  state  advisory  panels  on  the 
drop  out  problem  to  assist  the  state  in  eval- 
uating the  nature  and  scope  of  the  problem 
and  broadly  represent  education,  business, 
and  entities  serving  high  risk  populations: 

Distributes  granU  to  local  education  agen- 
cies, consortia  of  LEA's.  and  state  education 
agencies  desiring  to  serve  remote  areas  on  a 
competitive  basis  related  to  the  relative 
numbers  and  proportion  of  drop  outs  and 
the  project's  potential  for  success; 

Directs  %  of  the  grants  to  urban  areas  and 
Vj  to  rural  areas  and  requires  regional  bal- 
ance in  the  distribution  of  the  grants: 
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streamlines  the  planning  process  for  local 
education  agencies  to  include— identifica- 
tion of  the  high  rlsli.  target  population,  de- 
scription of  the  interventions  to  be  used  and 
their  potential  for  success,  development  of 
annual  goals,  and  criteria  for  determining 
the  success  of  the  program  and  progress 
toward  meeting  those  goals; 

Clearly  distinguishes  the  broad  objectives 
of  the  demonstration  program— to  develop 
effective  programs  for  early  Identification, 
retention  and  recovery  of  high  rlsli  popula- 
tions—from the  range  of  activities  for  which 
funds  may  be  used  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives; 

Focuses  on  the  unique  needs  of  high  risk 
populations  such  as  pregnant  teens,  mi- 
grants, and  Indians; 

Provides  for  evaluation  of  the  success  of 
various  programs  and  interventions  by  the 
Department  of  Education;  and 

Allows  local  education  agencies  to  develop 
dropout  prevention  programs,  re-entry  pro- 
grams, or  both  without  restrictions  on  the 
allocation  of  funds  between  such  pro- 
grams.* 


By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt): 
S.  1772.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  real  property  to  the  Pershing 
County  Water  Conservation  District; 
to  the  Committee  on  EJnergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

pcRSHrxG  coi;nty  watkr  consedvation 

DISTRICT 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce,  together  with 
my  colleague  Senator  Laxalt,  a  bill  to 
convey  some  land  in  Nevada  to  the 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District. 

Approximately  50  years  ago,  the 
people  of  this  part  of  Nevada  worked 
with  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Congress  to  establish  the  Humboldt 
Reclamation  Project.  One  component 
of  that  project  was  a  piece  of  land 
known  as  the  Battle  Mountain  Pas- 
ture. The  costs  of  the  original  project 
have  now  been  totally  repaid  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  The  communities  are 
currently  repaying  some  more  recent 
expenses  for  raising  the  height  of  the 
Rye  Patch  Dam. 

This  bill  simply  transfers  title  to  the 
Battle  Moimtain  Pasture  from  the 
United  States,  to  the  people  for  the 
water  project,  and  have  been  paying 
property  taxes  on  that  land  for  many 
years. 

Since  the  people  of  this  area  have  in 
essence  bought  and  paid  for  this  land, 
as  well  as  paid  taxes  on  it,  I  hope  all 
my  colleagues  will  agree  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  they  should  enjoy 
ownership  of  that  property.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I  invite  the  Senate  to 
give  this  simple  bill  prompt  and  favor- 
able attention.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  219.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  November  3, 
1985,  through  November  9,  1985,  as 
•National  Humanities  Week.  1985";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  HUMANITIES  WEEK    1S8S 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.  As  the 
Endowment  begins  its  third  decade,  it 
is  appropriate  for  us  to  pause  a 
moment  in  celebration  of  the  Endow- 
ment's past  achievements  and  to  pro- 
claim anew  our  commitment  to  its  pro- 
motion of  progress  and  scholarship  in 
the  humanities.  An  appropriate 
symbol  is  to  establish  the  week  of  No- 
vember 3-9,  1985,  as  "National  Hu- 
manities Week." 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  position  of  world  leadership 
reflect  our  national  achievement  "in 
the  realm  of  ideas  and  of  the  spirit"  as 
well  as  our  "superior  power,  wealth, 
and  technology."  We  in  Congress  also 
understand  that  "Democracy  demands 
wisdom  and  vision  In  its  citizens." 

Congress  expected  the  Endowment 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  educating 
Americans  about  our  heritage  and  tra- 
ditions, and  thus  about  our  political 
freedoms  and  duties.  Through  the 
study  of  history,  philosophy,  and  liter- 
ature, we  learn  about  our  common  cul- 
tural heritage,  about  what  it  means  to 
be  an  American,  and  also  about  the  di- 
versity of  human  experience.  Through 
this  study  in  the  humanities  we 
become  shareholders  in  our  civiliza- 
tion aind  we  gain  the  wisdom  and 
vision  that  familiarity  with  the  hu- 
manities can  impart. 

When  I  review  the  record  of  the  En- 
dowment's first  two  decades,  I  Eim  im- 
pressed by  three  things.  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  the  vitality  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Endowment's  programs, 
by  its  ability  to  stimulate  private- 
sector  funding  for  the  humanities,  and 
by  the  character  of  its  leadership  of 
the  humanities  community.  Let  me 
discuss  each  in  turn. 

Working  in  partnership  with  Con- 
gress, the  Endowment  has  shown  a  re- 
markable degree  of  flexibility  and 
foresight  In  designing  Its  programs. 
Yet,  it  has  avoided  the  creation  of 
cumbersome  and  self-sustaining  enti- 
tlement programs. 

In  1969.  a  Division  of  Public  Pro- 
grams was  added  to  assist  In  the  design 
and  implementation  of  quality  human- 
ities programs  for  the  out-of-school 
public.  In  1971,  the  State  programs 
were  established  to  ensure  that  a 
broad  variety  of  humanities  progranis 
reached  the  citizens  in  each  State.  The 
highly  successful  Challenge  Grant 
Program,  to  assist  educational  and  cul- 
tural Institutions  plan  for  the  stabili- 
ty, quality,  and  future  financing  of 
their  hvmianitles  progrsjns,  was  insti- 
tuted in  1977. 

Creative  programming  at  the  En- 
dowment has  continued  into  the 
1980's.  Because  it  wisely  anticipated 
the  need  to  strengthen  precolleglate 


humanities  instruction,  the  Endow- 
ment began  the  highly  successful 
Summer  Seminars  for  Secondary 
School  Teachers  in  the  fall  of  1982.  In 
1983,  the  Endowment's  Bicentennial 
Office  was  established  to  encourage 
renewed  scholarly  interest  in  and 
public  reflection  on  the  principles  and 
foundations  of  our  constitutional  gov- 
errunent.  By  late  this  past  summer, 
the  Bicentennial  Office  had  awarded 
over  160  grants  amounting  to  almost 
$11,500,000.  To  support  a  sustained, 
coherent  attack  on  the  escalating 
problem  of  deteriorating  humanities 
materials,  an  Office  of  Preservation 
was  created  earlier  this  year.  Just  the 
other  day,  October  8,  1985,  the  Elndow- 
ment  announced  a  two-pronged  Initia- 
tive entitled  "Understanding  America" 
and  "Understanding  Other  Nations." 
This  initiative  will  promote  the  study 
of  the  language,  literature,  and  cul- 
ture of  America  and  of  foreign  coun- 
tries within  the  curriculum  of  U.S.  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  Endowment  has  also  had  re- 
markable success  in  encouraging  pri- 
vate-sector funding  of  the  humanities. 
Since  Federal  dollars  constitute  only  a 
small  segment  of  humanities  funding, 
expanding  the  contribution  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  crucial.  Taken  together, 
the  Challenge  Grant  and  Project- 
Matching  Programs  have  been  highly 
successful  in  fulfilling  Congress'  man- 
date to  the  Endowment  to  "comple- 
ment, assist,  and  add  to  programs  for 
the  advancement  of  the  humanities  by 
local.  State,  regional,  and  private 
agencies.  " 

Finally,  the  Endowment  has  provid- 
ed leadership  for  the  humanities  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  In  many  respects, 
this  has  been  the  Endowment's  most 
notable  achievement,  since,  as  I  just 
mentioned,  the  Endowment's  support 
for  humanities  programs  is  dwarfed  by 
that  of  private,  State,  and  local  enti- 
tles. The  Endowment  has  become  a 
forceful  and  persistent  advocate  for 
the  highest  standards  in  teaching, 
scholarship,  Euid  general  audience  pro- 
gramming. It  has  done  so  primarily  by 
the  example  it  sets,  year  after  year,  in 
funding  only  the  best  of  humanities 
projects. 

Additionally,  with  minimal  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayer's  money,  the  En- 
dowment has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
progress  In  the  humanities.  For  in- 
stance, last  year  NEH  conducted  an  In- 
formal poll  to  determine  If  there  was  a 
consensus  on  the  books  every  high 
school  student  must  read  before  grad- 
uation. The  results  showed  that  there 
is,  indeed,  a  cultural  heritage  we  share 
as  a  nation  and  did  as  much  as  any 
other  Endowment-supported  activity 
to  stimulate  active  discussion  and  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  humanities  in 
schools  and  communities  across  the 
country.  Just  recently,  the  publication 
of  "To  Reclaim  a  Legacy"  exhorted 


colleges  and  universities  to  renew  their 
commitment  to  offering  a  "living"  and 
"enticing"  humanities  education  to 
their  students.  By  all  accounts,  this 
publication  was  a  major  stimulus  for 
the  curricular  re-evaluation  now  being 
conducted  on  college  campuses  across 
the  country. 

The  Endowment  thus  deserves  con- 
gratulations on  Its  achievements  in  all 
spheres— on  its  ability  to  formulate 
programs,  to  stimulate  private-sector 
funding,  and  to  lead  by  example.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  we  measure  the 
effect  the  Endowment  has  had  on  our 
lives  not  by  examining  its  individual 
achievements,  but  by  recognizing  its 
constant  pursuit  of  excellence  in  all 
that  it  supports,  by  applauding  its 
ability  to  inspire  us  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  best  that  our  history  and  cul- 
ture have  to  offer. 

For  these  past  20  years,  we  owe  the 
Endowment  a  debt  of  gratitude.  For 
the  future,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
sustain  the  traditions  begun  by  this 
important  Federal  agency.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recognizing  November  3-9,  1985. 
as  "National  Humanities  Week  "  is  the 
appropriate  way  to  begin. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  713 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Hetlin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  713,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state sale  and  transportation  of  drug 
paraphernalia. 

S.  867 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  BiNGABiAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  867,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  hospice  care  under 
the  Medicaid  Program. 

S.   1107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1107,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Society  of  the  Third  Infantry  Divi- 
sion to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs. 

S.   1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1233,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  to  ensure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 


S.   1«37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1437,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to 
create  new  penalties  for  the  manufac- 
turing with  intent  to  distribute,  the 
possession  with  intent  to  distribute,  or 


the  distribution  of  "designer  drugs," 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1440.  a  bill  to  restrict  smoking 
to  designated  areas  in  all  U.S.  Govern- 
ment buildings. 

S.   1S08 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1508,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  death 
penalty  for  first  degree  terrorist 
murder,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1618,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
clarify  policies  regarding  the  right  to 
view  satellite-transmitted  television 
programming,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Warner]  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning November  10,  1985,  as  "National 
Disabled  "Veterans  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr  Riegle]  was  added  as  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  179,  a  joint 
resolution  requesting  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  resume  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  veri- 
fiable comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  195,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  Oclober  20, 
1985.  through  October  26.  1985.  as 
■"National  Temporary  Sen'ices  Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  307 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Wilson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  207.  a  jomt 
resolution  to  designate  November  1, 
1985,  as  ""National  Philanthropy  Day, 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  208 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Johnston]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  208.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  27,  1985,  through  Novem- 
ber 2,  1985,  as  "National  Alopecia 
Awareness  Week. " 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  3  1  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  213.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  January  19-25, 
1986,  "National  Jaycee  Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  59,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  food  pro- 
ducers who  permit  gleaning  of  their 
fields  and  nonprofit  organizations 
which  glean  fields  and  distribute  the 
resulting  harvest  to  help  alleviate 
hunger  should  be  commended  for 
their  efforts,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  239-REC- 
OGNIZING  THE  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OP  THE  ST.  LOUIS  CAR- 
DINALS AND  THE  KANSAS 
CITY  ROYALS 

Mr,  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danforth)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  239 
Whereas,  the  great  SUte  of  Missouri  is 
home  to  both  the  Kansas  City  Royals  and 
the  St  Louis  Cardinals,  and  therefore  on 
this  day  of  October  17.  1985.  Is  the  Baseball 
Capital  of  the  World; 

Whereas  the  World  Series  has  not  been 
belter  placed  since  1944,  when  the  St,  Louis 
Browns  faced  the  St,  Louis  Cardinals; 

Whereas,  both  the  Cardinals  and  the 
Royals  have  overcome  great  adversity, 
coming  from  behind  to  win  in  their  oppo- 
nents' ball  parlis.  In  their  respective  League 
Championships,  and  b;  so  doing  proved 
themselves  great  teams; 

Whereas,  these  two  t«ams  will  soon  meet 
in  the  1985  World  Series; 

Whereas,  their  performance  demonstrates 
once  more  to  the  Nation  and  the  world  that 
the  verv  best  baseball  In  the  world  is  played 
In  two  "areas  of  the  country-eastern  and 
western  Missouri;  »     ♦».„ 

Whereas.  St.  Louis,  the  Gateway  to  the 
West.  Is  now  the  Gateway  to  the  Best  In  the 
National  Leagrue;  ^    „     _    ,  ._„ 

Whereas,  Kansas  City,  the  Heart  of  Amer- 
ica,   is    now    the    Heart    of    the    American 

Whereas,  the  "Show  Me"  State  of  Missou- 
ri is  now  the  Showcase  of  the  Worids 
Greatest  Baseball  Teams  and  Pans;  and 

Whereas  the  two  Senators  from  Missouri 
are  Incurable  baseball  fans,  and  are  most 
pleased  and  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Royals  and  the  Cardinals;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Rtiolved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
great  accomplishments  of  the  St,  Louis  Car- 
dinals and  the  Kansas  City  Royals,  wishes 
both  the  Cardinals  and  the  Royals  the  best 
of  luck,  and  looks  forward  to  a  great  "Show- 
Me  "  Series. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT,  1986 


DURENBERGER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  784 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  Ford,  and 
Mr.  Sasser)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3038)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

On  page  36.  line  5.  strike  all  after  the  nu- 
meral through  line  11  and  Insert  a  period. 


PROXMIRE  (AND  ARMSTRONG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  785 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Armstrong)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3038.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Beginning  with  line  9  on  page  2,  delete  all 
through  line  7  on  page  6.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  con- 
tributions, not  otherwise  provided  for.  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437c),  and  heretofore  approved  In  appro- 
prltlons  Acts,  Is  Increased  by  $356,445,540: 
Provided,  That  the  budget  authority  obli- 
gated under  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions shall  be  Increased  above  amounts 
heretofore  provided  In  appropriation  Acts 
by  $499,000,000:  Provided  further,  That  any 
balances  of  authorities  made  available  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which  are  or 
become  available  for  obligation  In  fiscal 
year  1986  shall  be  added  to  and  merged  with 
the  authority  approved  herein,  and  such 
merged  amounts  shall  be  made  subject  only 
to  terms  and  conditions  of  law  applicable  to 
authorizations  becoming  available  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  bal- 
ances of  authority  made  available  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  which  are  avail- 
able for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
$175,000,000  shall  be  available  as  an  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  modernization  of  exist- 
ing public  housing  projects  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  14371):  Provid- 
ed further.  That  none  of  the  merged 
amounts  available  for  obligation  in  1986 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
213(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1439):  Provided  further  That  all 
amounts  of  budget  authority  (including  con- 
tract authority)  equal  to  the  amounts  of 
such  budget  authority  which  are  recaptured 
shall  be  rescinded. 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  786 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Rocketeller, 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Byrd. 
Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Nickles.  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3038.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  38,  line  8.  strike  out 
"$9,062,694,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,162,694,000" 


NON-SMOKERS  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1985 


CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  787 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1440)  to  restrict 
smoking  to  designated  areas  in  all  U.S. 
Government  buildings;  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  all  from  lines  12 
through  17.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  prescribe  and  implement  such  reasona- 
ble rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  designate  smoking  areas  in  any 
building  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control 
of  a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

(B)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, after  consulting  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  shall  prescribe  and 
implement  such  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  designate 
smoking  areas  in  buildings  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services.  In  prescribing  rules  and 
regulations  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
shall  adopt  policies  consistent  with  the  poli- 
cies reflected  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  subparagraph  (A)  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  determines,  and  so  specifies  in  a 
written  determination,  that  the  adoption  of 
such  policies  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
proper  execution  of  the  statutory  missions 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  submitting  amendment  No. 
787  to  S.  1440  for  printing  in  the 
Record  and  appropriate  referral.  S. 
1440.  the  proposed  Non-Smokers 
Rights  Act  of  1985.  which  was  Intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  would,  among  other 
things,  require  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  to  prescribe  and  Im- 
plement regulations  to  designate 
smoking  areas  in  any  building  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  executive 
branch  department  or  agency.  The 
amendment  I  am  proposing  would, 
with  respect  to  facilities  exclusively 
under  the  VA's  jurisdiction,  assign  re- 
sponsibility  to   the   Administrator  of 


Veterans'  Affairs  for  developing  aind 
issuing,  after  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services, 
regulations  to  designate  smoking  areas 
in  those  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  proposing  this 
amendment,  I  am  not  expressing  oppo- 
sition to  the  thrust  of  S.  1440.  Indeed, 
I  support  the  purpose  of  the  measure. 
However.  I  feel  strongly  that  as  to  fa- 
cilities under  the  VA's  jurisdiction  and 
not  under  GSA  control— this  covers  all 
of  the  VAs  172  hospitals.  116  nursing 
homes,  and  16  domiciliary  facilities— 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
is  the  proper  official  to  be  assigned  re- 
sponsibility for  actions  affecting  those 
facilities.  In  assigning  this  responsibil- 
ity, the  amendment  I  am  proposing  is 
designed  to  ensure  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  acts  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  that  the  results 
of  the  VA  Administrator's  efforts  gen- 
erally follow  the  policies  put  in  place 
by  GSA  except  where  that  result 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  VA's 
statutory  missions. 

This  same  approach  of  recognizing 
the  special  statutory  role  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  with  respect  to  establish- 
ing policies  for  VA  health-care  pro- 
grams but  directing  the  Administrator 
to  establish  those  policies,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  VA's  statutory  missions,  in  a 
way  consistent  with  overall  Govern- 
ment policies  has  been  followed  in 
other  areas.  Examples  of  such  provi- 
sions of  law  are  as  follows:  Informed 
consent  of  VA  patients  In  section  4131 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  confi- 
dentiality of  certain  medical  records  In 
section  4132  of  title  38.  and  nondis- 
crimination in  the  admission  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abusers  to  VA  facilities 
in  section  4133  of  title  38. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  note  that 
the  approach  I  am  advocating  of  as- 
signing responsibility  to  an  agency 
head  for  facilities  exclusively  under 
his  or  her  sole  jurisdiction  but  requir- 
ing the  maximum  feasible  Govem- 
mentwlde  consistency  would  be  appli- 
cable with  reference  to  agencies  other 
th^n  the  VA— for  example,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Dt  fense  for  DOD  facilities  and 
the  Attorney  General  for  Bureau  of 
Prison  facilities.  In  my  amendment, 
however,  I  have  proposed  a  change 
only  for  the  VA  because  of  my  respon- 
sibilities as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  operations 
and  programs  of  that  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  with  regard  to  this 
amendment  to  his  legislation. 
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HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT,  1986 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  788 
Mr.  GARN  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  bill  H.R.  3038.  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  49.  line  13,  Insert  "initially"  after 

the  word  "estimates." 


DAMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  789 

Mr.  GARN  (for  Mr.  D'Amato)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3038.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  9,  insert  after  •■1986:"  the 
following:  Provided  further,  That  notwith- 
standing the  immediately  preceding 
("merger")  proviso,  notwithstanding  any  re- 
quirements of  section  235(c)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended,  and  not- 
withstanding the  proviso  in  this  paragraph 
concerning  rescission  of  recaptured  budget 
authority,  any  balances  of  the  contract  au- 
thority and  budget  authority  provided  in 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-396,  98  Slat.  1369, 
1380)  for  the  home  ownership  assistance 
program  under  section  235  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715z), 
for  which  the  Secretary  has  made  fund  res- 
ervations prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion without  regard  to  any  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion until  such  reserved  budget  authority  Is 
expended,  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  enter  new  contracts  for  assistance 
payments  and  to  insure  mortgages  under 
section  235  until  such  reserved  budget  au- 
thority is  expended  notwithstanding  any 
sunset  date  specified  In  the  last  sentences  of 
section  235(h)(1)  and  section  235(m),  respec- 
tively: Provided  further.  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  "merger"  proviso,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  proviso  in  this  paragraph  concerning 
rescission  of  recaptured  budget  authority, 
any  amounts  of  budget  authority  heretofore 
made  available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986  for  rental  rehabilitation  grants 
and  development  grants,  pursuant  to  section 
17(a)(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  shall  remain  available 
until  such  date: 

On  page  4,  line  10.  strike  out  the  word 
"merged". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  after  "1986  "  Insert  the 
following:  (other  than  any  such  amounts  for 
assistance  payments  contracts  under  section 
235  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  grants 
under  section  17(a)(1)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act.) 

On  page  4,  strike  out  "except  as  provided 
in  the  foregoing  proviso."  on  lines  22  and  23. 

On  page  4.  line  24,  Insert  aft€r  "author- 
ity)"  the  following:  "under  this  paragraph  ". 

On  page  5.  line  1,  after  "  1986  "  Insert  the 
following:  except  such  amounts  provided  for 
assistance  payments  contracts  under  section 
235  of  '.he  National  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
and  for  grants  under  section  17(a)(1)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 


Amendment  No.  790 
On  page  46.  line  6,  strike  out  ""$26,213,000' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:    $26,877,000". 

Amendment  No.  791 
On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  6  and  7.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
the  first  sentence  of  section  6(b)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "by  more  than  10  per 
centum"  and  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  "except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  increase  such  amount  If  the  Secretary 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  to 
account  for  location  or  other  factors  related 
to  a  particular  project". 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  795 

Mr.  DOMENICI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3038,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

""Sec.  417.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  each  dollar  amount  contained 
in  this  Act,  as  amended,  which  is  provided 
for  nondefense  discretionary  programs  and 
activities  is  hereby  reduced  per  centum;" 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  790 

AND  791 
Mr.    GARN    proposed    two    amend- 
ments to  the  bill  H.R.  3038,  supra;  as 
follows: 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  792 
Mr.    LEAHY    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3038,  supra;  as 
follows: 

After  line  19.  on  page  18,  add  the  follow- 
ing: "":  Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds 
provided  to  the  states  under  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  $300,000  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  essential  equipment  by 
state  agencies." 


STENNIS  AMENDMENT  NO.  793 
Mr.  STENNIS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3038.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  31.  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  7: 

MISSISSIPPI  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSrER  CENTER 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  section  9  of  Mississippi  Senate  Bill  No. 
2984,  1985  Regular  Session,  which  became 
effective  on  July  1.  1985,  provides  appro- 
priations for  constructing,  furnishing  and 
equipping  a  building  and  related  facilities, 
to  be  known  as  the  Mississippi  Technology 
Transfer  Center,  at  the  National  Space 
Technologies  Laboratories  in  Hancock 
County,  Mississippi;  and 

(2)  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Technology  Transfer  Center  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  the  national  in- 
t-crcst. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
may— 

(1)  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
of  Mississippi  by  which  title  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Technology  Transfer  Center  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  by  which  such  Center  shall  be 
operated  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  accept  title  to  such  Center  on  behalf  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  after  title  has  been  transferred  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  operate 
and  maintain  such  Centerr  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  National  Space 
Technology  Laboratories  should  apply  its 
existing  reimbursement  policies  to  occu- 
pants of  such  Center. 

ARMSTRONG  (AND  PROXMIRE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  794 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PROXMIRE)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3038.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  12,  delete  lines  3  through  8. 


DOMENICI  (AND  BOSCHWITZ) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  796 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  795  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  3038,  supra;  as 
follows: 

Strike  the  words  "per  centum  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "per  centum  provided  that 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount 
on  page  2,  line  16;  Provided  further.  That, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C. 
6701-6724,  payments  to  l(5cal  governments 
are  hereby  reduced  by  6.1  per  centum:  pro- 
vided further,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724,  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986,  per- 
sons charged  with  administration  of  any 
provision  of  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724,  shall  limit 
the  value  of  any  payments  conferred  by  31 
U.S.C.  6701-6724  to  amounts  not  in  excess 
of  the  amount  provided  in  this  annual  ap- 
propriation act,  as  amended  by  this  section, 
and  if  the  requirements  of  31  U.S.C.  6701- 
6724  exceed  the  amount  so  provided,  the 
payments  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  stay  within  the  amount  provid- 
ed in  this  annual  appropriation  act,  as 
amended  by  this  section." 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  797 

Mr.  GARN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3038,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  9,  strike  out  $72,000,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$73,000,000". 


GARN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  798 

Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Hollings,  and  Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R. 
3038,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  7.  insert  the  following  im- 
mediately before  the  period:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That,  of  such  funds,  $500,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  activities  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Space,  established  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law 
98-361;  98  Stat.  422)". 

On  page  31.  insert  the  following  Immedi- 
ately after  line  7; 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SPACE 

Section  204(c)  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-361;  98  Stat.  430)  is 
amended  by  striking  "twelve"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "18". 


GARN  AMENDMENT  NO.  799 
Mr.  GARN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3038.  supra;  as  follows: 
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On  page  19.  line  11,  Insert  after  the 
comma  the  following:  "and  not  exceed 
$16,000  for  travel  expenses". 


DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT 
NO.  800 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3038. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  9  after  "1987:"  Insert  the 
following:  ":  Provided.  That  $1,000,000  of 
the  funds  under  this  heading  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  of  the  use  of  fuel  containing 
lead  tulditives.  or  alternative  lubricating  ad- 
ditives, in  gasoline  engines  which  are  used 
in  agricultural  machinery.  The  study  shall 
analyze  the  potential  for  mechanical  prob- 
lems (including  but  not  limited  to  valve  re- 
cession) which  may  be  associated  with  the 
use  of  other  fuels  in  such  engines.  All  test- 
ing of  engines  carried  out  for  purposes  of 
this  study  shall  be  reflective  of  actual  agri- 
cultural conditions  to  the  extent  practicable 
including  revolutions  per  minute  and  pay- 
load.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  l>e 
consulted  in  the  design  of  such  study  and 
shall  be  given  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  results  which  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  December  31.  1986; 
Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  no  funds  avail- 
able under  this  Act  or  carried  over  from 
prior  appropriations  shall  be  used  to  provide 
exemptions  for  users  or  classes  of  users  of 
motor  fuels  or  otherwise  modify  the  regula- 
tion of  fuels  or  fuel  additives  for  gasoline 
lead  content  made  final  on  March  7,  1985  in 
volume  50,  Federal  Register  9386  and  the 
regulation  for  banking  of  lead  rights  made 
final  on  April  2,  1985  in  volume  50.  Federal 
RegUter  13116." 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FEDERAL 
COAL  LEASING  PROGRAM 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NOS.  801 
AND  802 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  570)  to  amend 
the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Amcndmcmt  No.  801 

On  page  2  after  line  6  Insert  a  new  section 
2  as  follows  and  renumber  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(c)  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  202)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  A  common  carrier  railroad  compa- 
ny or  any  company  that  controls,  is  con- 
trolled by.  or  is  under  common  control  with 
such  company  (hereinafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  a  "railroad  or  affiliated 
company")  may  hold  leases  of  coal  deposits 
pursuant  to  this  Act  subject  to  the  special 
conditions  on  (1)  lease  bidding  In  paragraph 
(2);  (ID  lease  holdings  in  paragraph  (3):  and 
(ill)  transportation  of  leased  coal  in  para- 
graph (4). 

"(2)(A)  No  railroad  or  affiliated  company 
shall  be  eligible  to  bid  for  a  lease  under  this 
Act  of  coal  deposits  that  are  adjacent  to 
coal  deposits  which  (i)  are  In  lands  granted 


by  the  United  States  to  such  railroad  or  af- 
filiated company  or  to  a  corporate  predeces- 
sor thereof  tmd  (il)  are  owned  by  such  com- 
pany (hereinafter  In  this  paragraph  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  federal  lease")  unless  such 
company  notifies  the  Secretary  of  Its  inten- 
tion to  bid  by  a  date,  established  by  regula- 
tion, prior  to  the  sale  of  the  federal  lease. 
Whenever  such  a  notification  has  been  re- 
ceived and  a  tract  for  the  federal  lease  has 
been  delineated,  the  Secretary  shall  identify 
a  potential  mining  unit  containing  the  fed- 
eral lease  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  potential  mining  unit") 
and.  if  he  finds  that  competition  for  the  fed- 
eral lease  would  be  substantially  enhanced 
thereby,  shall  require  as  conditions  to  the 
right  of  the  railroad  or  affiliated  company 
to  bid  when  and  If  the  federal  lease  is  of- 
fered for  sale.  that,  prior  to  the  sale,  the 
railroad  or  affiliated  company  shall— 

"(1)  upon  request,  make  available  at  rea- 
sonable cost  to  any  potential  bidder  for  the 
federal  lease  any  and  all  exploration  data  In 
the  possession  of  the  company  concerning 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  land-grant  coal 
deposits  within  the  potential  mining  unit; 
and 

"(ii)  agree  that,  if  not  the  successful 
bidder  for  the  federal  lease.  It  will  offer  for 
lease  the  land-grant  coal  deposits  owned  by 
the  company  in  the  potential  mining  unit 
on  reasonable  terms  which  are  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  compa- 
ny; Provided.  That,  whenever  the  Secretary 
makes  a  finding  of  significant  competition 
enhancement  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph (A),  he  shall  promptly  enter  Into 
good  faith  negotiations  with  the  railroad  or 
affiliated  company  to  establish  such  terms 
and  shall  not  offer  the  federal  lease  until 
such  terms  are  established  or  he  and  the 
company  mutually  agree  in  writing  that  the 
negotiations  have  concluded  and  no  agree- 
ment on  terms  can  be  reached;  in  which 
latter  event,  the  railroad  or  affiliated  com- 
pany shall  not  be  eligible  to  bid  on  the  fed- 
eral lease:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  without  company  con- 
currence that  no  agreement  on  terms  can  be 
reached  if.  after  publishing  a  complete 
statement  of  his  final  offer  to  the  company 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  allowing  30  days 
for  a  response,  the  company  has  failed  to 
agree  to  such  terms. 

"(B)  After  notification  to  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  a  railroad  or 
affiliated  company  may  bid  upon  the  feder- 
al lease  without  the  conditions  specified  in 
said  subparagraph  whenever  the  Secretary 
does  not  make  a  finding  of  significant  com- 
petition enhancement  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (A),  or  when  the  railroad  or  af- 
filiated company  has  a  less  than  thirty  per- 
cent interest  in  a  Joint  venture  which  would 
own  or  control  the  federal  lease,  or  where 
the  coal  deposits  to  be  Included  in  the  feder- 
al lease— 

"(1)  constitute  less  than  thirty-five  percent 
of  the  recoverable  reserves  in  the  potential 
mining  unit;  or 

"(11)  would  be  bypassed  by  or  are  required 
to  maintain  ongoing  mining  operations 
owned  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  railroad  or 
affiliated  company  and  located  in  the  poten- 
tial mining  unit;  or 

"(ill)  are  within  or  adjacent  to  the  permit 
area  of  a  mining  operation  that  is  owned  in 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  railroad  or  affiliated 
company  and  that  is  operating,  and  has  coal 
committed  to  a  purchase,  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Any  railroad  or  affiliated  company 
shall  t>e  subject  to  the  acreage  restrictions 


of  section  27(a)(1)  of  this  Act  and.  within 
these  limitations,  shall  not  take,  hold,  or 
control  at  one  time,  whether  acquired  di- 
rectly from  the  Secretary  or  otherwise 
under  this  Act.  leases  of  coal  deposits  adja- 
cent to  land-grant  coal  deposits  which  were 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  such  rail- 
road or  affiliated  company  or  to  a  corporate 
predecessor  thereof  and  are  owned  by  such 
company  In  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres. 

"(4)(A)  Whenever  a  railroad  or  affiliated 
company  obtains  a  lease  under  this  Act  of 
coal  deposits  situated  within  the  exclusive 
service  area  of  such  railroad  company,  the 
railroad  company  may  not  thereafter  enter 
into  a  contract  to  transport  coal  produced 
from  said  lease  or  from  a  mining  unit  that 
includes  said  lease  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  "the  Contract")  except 
as  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  any  filing  which  may 
be  required  by  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  railroad  company  shall  submit  the  Con- 
tract to  the  Secretary,  together  with  copies 
of  any  formal  transportation  bid  notice  or 
request  from  the  purchaser  of  the  coal  to  be 
transported  pursuant  to  the  Contract  (here-- 
inafter  in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  "the 
purchaser")  to  which  the  rallrop.d  company 
responded  and  all  formal  trans(}ortatlon 
bids  submitted  by  the  railroad  company  In 
response  to  such  notice  or  request.  The  rail- 
road or  affiliated  company  shall  also  submit 
to  the  Secretary  Its  supply  contract  with 
the  purchaser.  Within  five  days  of  submis- 
sion of  the  Contract,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notice  of 
such  submission,  including  identification  of 
the  contracting  parties,  the  affected  lease, 
and  the  lessee.  The  Contract  shall  not 
become  effective  until  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  such  publication. 

"(C)  Within  that  same  thirty-day  period, 
any  coal  producer  (hereinafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  "the  complainant") 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  al- 
leging that  the  Contract  is  in  violation  of 
law  and  that  It  prevented  complainant  from 
selling  Its  coal  to  the  purchaser  In  lieu  of 
the  coal  to  be  transported  pursuant  to  the 
Contract.  The  complainant  shall  submit 
with  ItK  complaint  a  copy  of  Its  coal  supply 
bid  to  the  purchaser  and  any  other  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
the  disclosure  determination  provided  for  in 
this  subparagraph.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  (1)  the  purchaser  requested  and 
received  a  timely  and  responsive  supply  bid 
from  the  complainant,  the  terms  of  which 
were  substantially  similar  to  those  of  the 
supply  contract.  (11)  the  complainant  had  no 
reasonable  alternative  transportation  avail- 
able for  Its  coal  except  that  supplied  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  railroad  company, 
(ill)  the  purchaser  requested  a  bid  from  the 
railroad  company  to  transport  In  whole  or 
In  part  the  complainant's  coal,  and  (Iv)  the 
Contract  and  the  bids,  if  siny,  submitted  by 
the  railroad  company  to  transport  the  com- 
plainant's coal  are  not  Identical  In  all  mate- 
rial respects,  the  Secretary  shall  disclose  the 
submissions  of  the  railroad  or  affiliated 
company  to  the  complainant  and  the  sub- 
missions of  the  complainant  to  the  railroad 
company  (and  to  its  affiliated  company,  if 
the  latter  holds  the  lease  to  the  coal  to  be 
transported  pursuant  to  the  Contract). 

"(D)  The  submissions  to  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  dis- 
closed by  him  only  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (C)  and,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
piiragraph  (E),  shall  otherwise  remain  pro- 
prietary and  not  be  released  to  any  other 
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person  or  entity,  any  other  provision  of  law 
notwithstanding. 

"(E)  The  complainant  may  make  use  of 
the  submissions  of  the  railroad  or  affiliated 
company  solely  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  a  cause  of  action  may  exist 
against  the  railroad  or  affiliated  company 
and  disclose  such  submissions  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  such  cause  of  siction. 
The  railroad  or  affiliated  company  may 
make  use  of  and  disclose  the  submissions  of 
the  complainant  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  such  cause  of  action.  No  other 
disclosure  or  use  may  be  made  of  such  sub- 
missions." 

Amendment  No.  802 
On  page  2  after  line  6  insert  a  new  section 
2  as  follows  and  renumber  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  two  amendments  to 
S.  570,  legislation  to  amend  the  Miner- 
al Lands  Leasing  Act.  The  first  amend- 
ment would  repeal  subsection  2(c)  of 
the  1920  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  That 
subsection  is  an  antiquated  provision 
of  law  which  prohibits  any  company 
or  corporation  operating  a  common- 
carrier  railroad  from  holding  a  permit 
or  lease  for  coal  deposits  except  for  its 
own  use  for  railroad  purposes.  The 
provision  is  long  overdue  for  repeal. 
The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion reconunended  its  repeal  in  1970. 
Successive  administrations  have  rec- 
ommended its  repeal.  The  fears  of 
anticompetitive  actions  were  addressed 
fully  in  the  1976  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
Act  amendments.  In  1980.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  specifically  concluded 
that  not  only  were  there  sufficient 
protections  in  existing  law.  but  that 
the  subsection  itself  operated  as  an 
impediment  to  competition. 

The  1980  Justice  Department  report, 
which  was  prepared  in  connection 
with  its  responsibility  to  provide  an 
annual  assessment  of  competition  in 
the  coal  industry  under  the  Federal 
Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1976. 
concludes: 

Plainly,  whatever  the  merits  of  a  general 
prohibition  on  leasing  to  railroads  In  1920, 
the  broad  sweep  of  section  2(c)  is  now  an  im- 
pediment to  rather  than  a  bulwark  (sic)  of 
competition. 
And  further  that: 

Competitive  concerns  embodied  In  section 
2(c)  could  be  handled  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
under  the  antitrust  review  procedure  with- 
out the  detrimental  effect  on  competition 
that  arises  from  prohibiting  Federal  coal 
leasing  to  all  railroads. 

Not  only  do  the  statements  by  Jus- 
tice compel  me  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment, but  also  an  opinion  and  legal  in- 
terpretation of  2(c)  rendered  by  both 
the  Interior  and  Justice  Departments 
respectively.  In  that  opinion  and  legal 
interpretation,  it  was  determined  that 
the  barrier  of  section  2(c)  also  extends 
to  companies  that  are  separate  from 
but  affiliated  with  railroads  as  part  of 
a  corporate  holding  company  struc- 
ture. 


The  Congress  is  now  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  reviewing  the  1976  amend- 
ments to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
Three  measures  have  already  been  in- 
troduced which  will  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  Development  and 
Production  on  October  22  and  24.  It 
had  not  been  my  Intention  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  to  complicate  the 
important  issues  involved  in  those 
measures  with  the  repeal  of  subsection 
2(c).  The  repeal,  however,  does  address 
a  related  issue  and  that  is  the  proper 
and  prudent  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's energy  reserves.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  strong  feelings  al>out  the 
repeal  of  2(c).  Some  of  these  concerns 
are  honest. 

Although  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
provision  is  an  anachronism  and 
should  be  repealed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Congress,  I  did  not  reintroduce  the 
same  measure  which  Senator  Jackson 
and  I  had  introduced  during  the  97th 
Congress  and  on  which  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  held 
extensive  hearings.  Rather,  at  the 
outset  of  the  year,  I  requested  the  con- 
cerned organizations— the  railroads 
and  the  coal  companies,  as  well  as 
other  Interested  groups— to  sit  down 
and  discuss  their  concerns  and  deter- 
mine if  reform  of  the  2(c)  prohibition 
could  be  accomplished  rather  than 
outright  repeal.  Quite  frankly  I  have 
been  surprised  by  how  forthcoming 
and  accommodating  the  railroad  affil- 
iates have  been  in  attempting  to  lay  a 
basis  for  discussion.  I  suppose  I  am  not 
surprised,  but  I  am  certainly  dis- 
pleased, with  the  attitude  of  some  in 
the  industry  who  refuse  to  even  dis- 
cuss the  subject. 

I  do  not  want  the  submission  of  this 
amendment  to  be  misinterpreted  by 
those  who  have  honestly  tried  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  reform  which 
will  eliminate  the  anticompetitive  as- 
pects of  present  law  while  ensuring 
that  the  railroads  would  not  abuse 
their  position  in  the  future.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  outright  repeal  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  I  fully  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  1980  that  the  present  law  is 
anticompetitive.  That  may  explain 
some  of  the  opposition  to  repeal.  I  am 
willing  to  support  reform  and  those 
who  have  spent  so  much  time  in  trying 
to  work  out  an  acceptable  compromise 
can  be  assured  that  they  will  have  my 
full  support. 

I  am  submitting  this  amendment  in 
this  form  because  it  does  represent  my 
position  and  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the 
ongoing  discussions  of  reform.  I  think 
that  this  subject  should  be  raised  and 
fully  explored  during  our  upcoming 
hearings  and  the  introduction  of  this 
amendment  will  accommodate  a  full 
exploration  of  the  Issue. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  am 
submitting  Is  a  reform  of  section  2(c) 
and  demonstrates  how  far  the  railroad 


affiliates  have  gone  in  attempting  to 
address  the  various  concerns  which 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  outright 
repeal.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
Is  not  a  final  product  in  any  sense  and 
does  not  represent  the  views  of  any  or- 
ganization. It  does  represent  a  working 
docimient  which  has  been  used  to  try 
to  focus  the  discussion  on  the  details 
of  a  compromise  and  avoid  the  useless 
sophistry  which  opponents  have  re- 
sorted to  in  £in  effort  to  prevent  any 
consideration  of  section  2(c). 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  In  good 
faith  have  tried  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise will  take  advantage  of  the  hear- 
ings which  will  be  held  next  week  to 
focus  not  only  on  the  overall  issue  of 
repeal  of  2(c)  which  is  presented  by 
my  first  amendment,  but  will  also  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  the  reform  of  sec- 
tion 2(c)  as  set  forth  in  my  second 
amendment.  I  imderstsuid  that  some 
additional  refinement  of  the  reform 
proposal  may  be  needed,  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  will  be 
spared  the  same  groundless  litany 
which  certain  elements  of  the  industry 
resort  to  whenever  this  subject  is 
raised. 

It  Is  long  past  time  to  realize  that  we 
are  no  longer  in  1920.  Every  major  in- 
dependent review  of  the  continued 
need  for  section  2(c)  has  recommended 
its  repeal— The  Public  Land  Law- 
Review  Conunlssion,  the  Linowes 
Commission,  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Justice,  administrations 
both  Democratic  and  Republican.  It  Is 
long  past  time  for  the  Congress  to 
act.* 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  803 
Mr.    LEAHY    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3038,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  32,  line  6,  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,000,000. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  BRADLEY) 
.AMENDMENT  NO.  804 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bradley)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3038,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  54,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  417.  Any  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  construction  grants 
under  title  II  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  shall 
be  available  for  all  projecte  for  which  such 
funding  was  initially  available  when  such 
appropriations  were  made  and  not  be  limit- 
ed to  phases  or  segments  of  previously 
funded  projects. 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  805 
Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  blU  H.R.  3038,  supra:  as  follows: 
On  page  13.  between  lines  5  and  6.  Insert 

the  following: 

NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPHENT  DEMOHSTRATION 

For    financial    assistance    and    other    ex- 
penses not  otherwise  provided  for  to  carry 
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out  the  neighborhood  development  demon- 
stration program  pursuant  to  section  123  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act 
of  1983  $2,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1988. 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  806 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  3038.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  24.  line  15.  strilie  out 
■JSO.OOO.OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$70,000,000'. 

On  page  25.  line  17.  strike  out 
•$50,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$70,000,000". 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  807 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  and  Mr.  Matsunaga)  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  which  was  sub- 
sequently modified,  to  amendment  No. 
806  proposed  by  Mr.  Dixon  (and 
others)  to  the  bill  H.R.  3038.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  1  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
lines  3  and  4  and  insert  the  following: 

On  page  24.  line  18,  before  the  period, 
insert  ',  and  $5,000,000  to  carry  out  a  transi- 
tion to  independence  demonstration". 

Begiivning  with  'the  following"  on  page 
24.  line  20.  strike  out  all  through  page  26, 
line  12.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "titles  VI 
and  VII.'. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  V-SHELTER  PROGRAM: 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  The  following  titles  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Homeless  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1985". 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  •emergency  shelter",  as  used 
in  section  608(b)  of  this  Act.  means  an 
entire  facility,  or  that  part  of  a  facility, 
which  is  used  or  designed  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide temporary  housing  to  not  fewer  than 
twenty  individuals: 

(2)  the  term  "homeless"  means  individuals 
who  are  poor  and  who  have  no  access  to 
either  traditional  or  permanent  housing: 

(3)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  government: 

(4)  the  term  "locality"  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
local  government: 

(5)  the  term  "operating  costs"  means  ex- 
penses incurred  by  State,  local  governments, 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  operat- 
ing transitional  housing  for  the  homeless 
under  title  VII  of  this  Act  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  administration,  maintenance, 
minor  repairs,  and  .security  of  such  housing: 

(B)  utilities,  fuel,  furnishings,  and  equip- 
ment for  such  housing: 

(C)  the  conducting  of  the  assessment  re- 
quired in  section  705(a)(2)  of  this  Act:  and 

(D)  the  provision  of  supportive  services  to 
the  residents  of  such  housing; 

(6j  the  term  "private  nonprofit  organiza 
tion"  means  a  secular  or  religious  organiza- 


tion described  in  section  501(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  subtitle  A  of  such 
Code,  and  which  has  an  accounting  system 
and  a  voluntary  board,  and  practices  nondis- 
crimination in  the  provision  of  assistance: 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(8)  the  term  "shelter",  as  used  in  title  II 
of  this  Act.  means  broadly  the  provision  of 
protection  from  the  elements  for  homeless 
individuals: 

(9)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States; 

(10)  the  term  "supportive  services"  means 
assistance  to  the  residents  of  transitional 
housing  in  obtaining  permanent  housing, 
medical  and  psychological  counseling  and 
supervision,  employment  counseling,  refer- 
ral to  Job  training,  nutritional  counseling, 
and  such  other  services  essential  for  estab- 
lishing independent  living  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate.  Such  term  in- 
cludes the  provision  of  assistance  to  the 
residents  of  transitional  housing  in  obtain- 
ing other  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment assistance  available  for  such  person, 
including  mental  health  benefits,  employ- 
ment counseling,  referral  to  job  training 
programs,  and  medical  assistance:  and 

(11)  the  term  •"transitional  housing" 
means  a  single-  or  multi-family  structure 
suitable  for  the  provision  of  housing  and 
supportive  services  for  not  more  than  15 
homeless  persons,  who  cannot  presently  live 
independently  without  supportive  services 
in  a  supervised  residential  setting  but  who 
are  believed  capable  oi  transition  to  Inde- 
pendent living  with  6  months  of  assistance 
ill  a  stable  environment. 

TITLE  VI-EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND 
SHELTER  PROGRAM 

EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 
NATIONAL  BOARD 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  Septemer  30.  1985. 
constitute  a  national  board  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  an  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter program. 

(b)  The  national  board  shall  consist  of 
seven  members.  The  United  Way  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Salvation  Army,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations,  Inc.,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  each  designate  a  representa- 
tive to  sit  on  the  national  board. 

(c)  The  representative  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  chair 
the  national  board. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  TRANSITION 

Sec.  B02.  (a)  The  national  board  constitut- 
ed by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  pursuant  to  section 
601.  shall  continue  to  be  authorized  until 
March  30.  1986.  and  on  such  date,  the  per- 
-sonnel,  property,  records,  and  undistributed 
program  funds  of  such  national  board  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  national  board  consti- 
tuted under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  On  or  before  March  30.  1986.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  constitute  a  national  board  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program.  This  national  board 
shall  consist  of  the  same  representatives,  or 


their  successors,  of  the  same  organizations 
as  the  national  board  constituted  pursuant 
to  section  601(b),  except  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
designate  a  representative  to  replace  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
representative.  Such  national  board  shall 
assume  authority  on  March  30.  1986. 

(c)  The  representative  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  chair  the  national  board  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Sec.  603.  The  national  boards  constituted 
pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b)  shall  de- 
termine how  program  funds  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  individual  localities.  The  nation- 
al boards  shall  identify  localities  having  the 
highest  need  for  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter assistance,  based  on  unemployment  and 
poverty  rates  and  such  other  need-related 
data  as  the  national  boards  deem  appropri- 
ate, determine  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  funds  to  these  localities,  and  ensure  that 
funds  are  properly  accounted  for. 

AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall 
award  a  grant  for  such  amount  as  Congress 
appropriates  for  this  program  to  the  nation- 
al board  constituted  pursuant  to  section  601 
within  30  days  after  the  t>eginning  of  fiscal 
year  1986.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  and  through 
units  of  local  government. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  or  his  representa- 
tive, shall  have  the  following  responsibil- 
ities: provision  of  guidance,  coordination, 
and  staff  assistance  to  the  national  board  in 
carrying  out  the  program;  and  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  the 
conducting  of  an  audit  of  program  funds 
awarded  to  the  national  board  constituted 
pursuant  to  section  601  or  transferred  to 
the  natfonal  board  constituted  pursuant  to 
section  602(b).  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  with  respect  to  this  program 
shall  end  with  the  completion  of  the  audit 
for  program  funds  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  award  a  grant  for  such 
amount  as  Congress  appropriates  for  this 
program  to  the  national  board  constituted 
pursuant  to  section  602(b)  within  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  emergen- 
cy food  and  shelter  to  needy  Individuals 
through  private  nonprofit  organizations  and 
through  units  of  local  government. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  the  following  re- 
sponsibilities: provisions  of  guidance,  coordi- 
nation, and  staff  assistance  to  the  national 
board  in  carrying  out  the  program:  and  the 
conducting  of  an  audit  of  program  funds 
awarded  to  and  transferred  to  the  national 
boards  constituted  pursuant  to  sections  601 
and  e02(b). 

(e)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate activities  with  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Food  and  Shelter, 
chaired  by  tne  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  to  identify  vacant  and  sur- 
plus Federal  facilities  which  could  be  ren- 
ovated or  converted  for  use  as  emergency 
shelter  facilities  for  the  homeless. 

(2)  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the  end 
of    fiscal    year    1986,    the   Secretary    shall 
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submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  obsta- 
cles, if  any.  including  agency  rules  or  proce- 
dures, to  the  availability  of  vacant  and  sur 
plus  Federal  facilities  for  renovation  or  con- 
version to  use  as  emergency  shelter  facilities 
for  the  homeless,  with  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  administrative  changes  to 
overcome  such  obstacles. 

LOCAL  BOARDS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Each  locality  designated  by 
the  national  boards  constituted  pursuant  to 
sections  601  and  602(b)  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  program  funds  allotted  to  the  locality 
will  be  distributed.  The  local  board  shall 
consist,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  organizations  as  the 
national  boards,  except  that  the  mayor  or 
other  appropriate  heads  of  government  will 
replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  or  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  member.  The  chair  of 
the  local  board  shall  be  elected  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  local  board.  Local 
boards  are  encouraged  to  expand  participa- 
tion of  other  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions on  the  local  board. 

(b)  Local  boards  shall  have  the  following 
responsibilities:  determining  which  private 
nonprofit  organizations  or  public  organiza- 
tions of  the  local  government  in  the  individ- 
ual locality  shall  receive  granU  to  act  as 
service  providers:  monitoring  recipient  serv- 
ice providers  for  program  compliance:  real- 
location of  funds  among  service  providers: 
ensuring  proper  reporting;  and  coordinating 
with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment assistance  programs  available  in  the 
locality. 

(c)  Prior  to  March  30.  1986,  local  boards 
constituted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  acccountable  to  the  national  board  con- 
stituted pursuant  to  section  601.  On  and 
after  March  30.  1986.  local  boards  constitut- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ac- 
countable to  the  national  board  constituted 
pursuant  to  section  602(b). 

LOCAL  HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Sec  606.  (a)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
each  local  board  shall  submit  to  the  nation- 
al board  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
602(b).  a  plan  describing  programs,  goals, 
and  objectives  for  providing  assistance  to 
the  homeless  in  that  locality.  The  plan  shall 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
government  head  represented  on  the  local 
board. 

(b)  The  local  plan  shall  address  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  description  of  existing  shel- 
ter, mass  feeding,  and  food  bank  activities  in 
that  locality,  including  activities  not  receiv- 
mg  assistance  under  this  title;  use  and  avail- 
bility  of  all  public  and  private  resources  in 
the  locality  to  assist  the  homeless;  coordina- 
tion of  all  public  and  private  services  and  re- 
sources in  that  locality  to  assist  the  home- 
le.ss;  coordination  among  all  shelter  provid- 
ers in  the  locality  to  use  all  available  shelter 
space  for  the  homeless:  and  preservation  of 
low-income  housing  in  the  locality. 

(c)  The  local  plan  shall  be  placed  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  local  government  head  rep- 
resented on  the  local  board  and  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  The  local  plan 
shall  be  forwarded  to  that  individual  local- 
ity's representatives  in  Congress.  The  na- 
tional board  shall  maintain  files  of  local 
plans  and  make  them  available  upon  re- 
quest to  other  localities. 

<d)  The  preparation  and  submission  of  the 
local  plan  shall  be  regarded  as  the  legal 
duty  of  the  local  board,  but  failure  to  do  so 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  the  withholding  of 


funds  appropriated  under  this  title  from 
that  locality.  Any  citizen  residing  in  the  lo- 
cality in  which  such  local  board  is  constitut- 
ed shall  have  standing  In  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  of  jurisdiction  to  seek  an  order 
compelling  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  the  local  plan  as  required  by  this  section. 
The  substance  and  contents  of  the  local 
plan  shall  be  within  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  local  board  and  shall  not  t>e  subject  to 
administrative  or  judicial  review. 

SERVICE  PROVIDERS 

Sec.  607.  Designation  by  the  local  board  of 
a  service  provider  to  receive  program  funds 
should  be  based  upon  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization's or  unit  of  local  government's 
ability  to  deliver  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter to  needy  individuals  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  are  deemed  appropriate  to  program 
objectives  by  the  local  board. 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  608.  (a)  The  national  boards  consti- 
tuted by  sections  601  and  602(b)  may  au- 
thorize the  following  use  of  funds  to  address 
the  emergency  food  and  shelter  needs  of 
needy  individuals: 

(1)  Expenditures  necessary  to  purchase 
emergency  food  and  shelter  for  needy  indi- 
viduals, to  supplement  and  extend  currently 
available  resources  and  not  to  substitute  or 
reimburse  ongoing  programs  and  services; 
and 

(2)  Expenditures  necessary  to  conduct 
minimum  rehabilitation  of  existing  mass 
shelter  or  mass  feeding  facilities  to  make  fa- 
cilities safe,  sanitary,  and  bring  them  into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes. 

(b)(1)  Local  boards  are  authorized  to 
expend  up  to  25  percent  of  the  funds  allot- 
ted to  that  locality  for  substantial  renova- 
tion or  conversion,  but  not  acquisition  or 
new  construction,  of  buildings  for  use  as 
emergency  shelter  facilities  to  provide  addi- 
tional shelter  space.  Such  expenditures 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  noninterest 
bearing  advances,  repayment  of  which  shall 
be  waived  if— 

(A)  the  applicant  utilizes  the  building  as 
an  emergency  shelter  facility  for  not  less 
than  the  10-year  period  following  the  com- 
pletion of  such  renovation  or  conversion,  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  fa- 
cility is  no  longer  needed  to  provide  shelter 
to  the  homeless  and  approves  use  of  the 
building  for  another  charitable  purpose  for 
the  remainder  of  such  10-year  period.  If  the 
recipient  of  such  advance  fails  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  for  such  a  waiver,  the 
recipient  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  In 
cash  the  full  amount  of  the  advance  re- 
ceived on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  board  to  obtain  documentation,  signed 
by  the  responsible  official  showing  that  the 
recipient  of  such  advance  is  aware  of  and 
agrees  to  the  conditions  of  its  receipt. 

(2)  Local  boards  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  neighborhood  In  which  a  new 
emergency  shelter  facility  is  to  be  located, 
adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. Local  boards  are  also  encouraged  to 
achieve  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
emergency  shelters  throughout  the  locality 
to  avoid  a  disproportionate  burden  on  any 
one  section  or  neighborhood  of  the  locality. 

LIMITATION  ON  CERTAIN  COSTS 

Sec  609.  Not  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  this  program  each 
year  may  be  expended  for  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration. 

PROGRAM  GUIDELINES 

Sec  610.  (a)  The  national  boards  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b) 


shall  establish  written  guidelines  for  carry- 
ing out  this  program,  including  methods  for 
identifying  localities  with  the  highest  need 
for  emergency  food  and  shelter  assistance; 
methods  for  determining  amount  and  distri- 
bution to  these  localities;  eligible  program 
costs,  with  the  aim  of  providing  emergency 
essential  services  based  on  currently  exist- 
ing needs;  and  responsibilities  and  reporting 
requirements  of  the  national  boards,  local 
boards,  and  service  providers. 

(b)  These  guidelines  shall  be  published  an- 
nually, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  national  boards  shall  not 
t)e  subject  to  the  procedural  rulemaking  re- 
quirements of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Guidelines  established  by  the  national 
board  constituted  pursuant  to  section  601 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified  or  re- 
voked by  that  board  or  by  the  national 
board  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
602(b). 

PROGRAM  AtTTHORIZEO 

Sec  6U.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  title,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$70,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986,  $88,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  $91,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

(b)  Any  appropriated  funds  not  obligated 
in  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  following  fiscal  year, 

SURPLUS  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec  612.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  process  and  distribute  surplus 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  food  dis- 
tribution and  emergency  shelter  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  national  boards  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b). 

TITLE  VII-TRANSITION  TO  INDE- 
PENDENCE DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE 
GRANTS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  make  grants  to 
States,  local  governments,  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  operation  of 
demonstration  projects  to  develop  and  apply 
Innovative  approaches  In  providing  transi- 
tional housing  and  supportive  services  to 
the  homeless  to  assist  them  In  the  transi- 
tion to  Independent  living. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  In  the  form  of: 

(1)  annual  payments  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  transitional  housing,  not  to  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  annual  operating  expenses 
of  such  housing: 

(2)  technical  assistance  In  establishing  and 
operating  transitional  housing  and  provid- 
ing supportive  services  to  the  residents  of 
such  housing  to  assist  them  In  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  Ihing;  and 

(3)  a  one-tlmp  only  non-Interest  bearing 
advance,  not  to  exceed  $100,000.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  acquiring.  rehablllUtlng.  or  acquir- 
ing and  rehabilitating  an  existing  structure 
for  use  in  providing  transitional  housing.  If 
the  applicant  agrees  to  utilize  such  struc- 
ture as  transitional  housing  for  not  less 
than  5  years.  Repayment  of  such  advance 
shall  be  waived  if  the  applicant  utilizes  the 
structure  as  transitional  housing  for  not  less 
than  the  10-year  period  following  the  Initi- 
ation of  operation  of  such  transitional  hous- 
ing facility,  or  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  structure  is  no  longer  needed  for 
use  as  transitional  housing  and  approves  the 
use  of  such  structure  for  another  charitable 
purpose  for  the  remainder  of  such  10-year 
period.  If  the  applicant  falls  to  comply  with 
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the  conditions  for  waiver  of  repayment,  the 
applicant  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  in 
cash  the  full  amount  of  the  advance  re- 
ceived on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require. 

(c)  Grants  made  under  this  section  are  to 
be  used  to  supplement  and  extend  currently 
available  resources  and  not  to  substitute  or 
reimburse  ongoing  programs  and  services. 

APPLICATIONS  rOR  GRANTS 

Sec.  702.  Each  application  for  a  grant  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  local  government,  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  shall  contain— 

(1)  documentary  material  demonstrating 
that  such  applicant  has  the  ability  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  operate  transitional 
housing: 

(2)  documentary  material  describing  the 
program  and  supportive  services  Intended  to 
be  provided  in  such  transitional  housing,  in- 
cluding the  Innovative  quality  of  the  pro- 
posed program: 

(3)  documentary  material  demonstrating 
that  the  State,  local  government,  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  involved  has  provid- 
ed the  emergency  food  and  shelter  program 
local  board,  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
605  of  this  Act,  if  such  local  board  has  been 
constituted  in  the  locality  where  the  pro- 
posed transitional  housing  will  t>e  located, 
an  opportunity  to  comment  with  respect  to 
this  application,  and  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  local  board  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  such  application  and  Its  reasons 
for  any  disapproval:  and 

(4)  such  other  Information  or  material  as 
the  Secretary  shall  establish. 

AIXOCATION  OP  GRANTS 

Sbc.  703.  In  selecting  States,  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
for  assistance  in  providing  transitional 
housing  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider— 

(1)  the  Innovative  quality  of  the  proposal 
to  provide  transitional  housing  and  support- 
ive services  to  the  homeless  to  assist  them 
in  the  transition  to  independent  living: 

(2)  the  ability  of  the  State,  local  govern- 
ment, or  private  nonprofit  organization  to 
develop  and  operate  transitional  housing  for 
homeless  persons  and  to  provide  supportive 
services  to  the  residents  of  such  housing: 

(3)  the  need  for  such  transitional  housing 
and  supportive  services  in  the  locality  to  be 
served:  and 

(4)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  demonstration  project  es- 
tablished in  this  Act  in  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient manner. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  GRANTS 

Sac.  704.  (aXl)  Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  Congress  makes  appropriation  to 
carry  out  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  under  section  701. 

(2)  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested in  applications  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, during  the  120-day  f>eriod  referred 
to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  such  appropriation  available  to  make 
such  grants,  then  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  that  ad- 
ditional funds  are  available  for  distribution 
under  this  title. 

(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  appro- 
priations made  to  carry  out  this  title  shall 
be  used  to  make  grants  under  section  701 
unless  the  sum  of  the  administrative  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
title  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested in  applications  approved  under  this 


title  is  less  than  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  appropriation. 

PROGRAll  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  70S.  (a)  Each  State,  local  government, 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  receiving 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  agree— 

( 1 )  to  operate  transitional  housing  assist- 
ing residents  in  the  transition  to  independ- 
ent living  and  limiting  the  stay  of  individual 
residents  to  not  more  than  6  months: 

(2)  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  sup- 
portive services  required  by  the  residents  of 
such  transitional  housing  to  assist  them  in 
the  transition  to  independent  living: 

(3)  to  employ  a  full-time  residential  super- 
visor with  sufficient  expertise  to  provide,  or 
supervise  the  provision  of.  supportive  serv- 
ices to  the  residents  of  such  housing: 

(4)  to  keep  and  make  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  records  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  rule: 
and 

(5)  to  comply  with  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  demonstra- 
tion project  established  by  this  title  in  an 
effective  and  efficient  manner. 

(b)  Elach  homeless  individual  residing  in 
transitional  housing  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  pay  as  rent  an  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

REGOLATIONS 

Sec.  706.  Not  later  than  120  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cJUTy  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  707.  <a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  3  months  after  the  end 
of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  an 
Interim  report  summarizing  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  title  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  setting  forth  any  prelimi- 
nary findings,  conclusions,  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  such  ac- 
tivities: and 

(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1988.  a  final  report  sununarlz- 
Ing  all  activities  carried  out  under  this  title 
and  setting  forth  any  findings,  conclusions, 
or  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  such  activities. 

(b)  Such  interim  and  final  reports  shall 
address— 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  operating  transitional  hous- 
ing and  providing  supportive  services  to  the 
homeless  to  assist  them  In  the  transition  to 
Independent  living: 

(2)  the  various  types  of  transitional  hous- 
ing assisted  under  this  title,  including  iruio- 
vative  approaches  to  assisting  the  homeless 
in  the  transition  to  independent  living: 

(3)  the  social,  financial,  and  other  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  transitional 
housing  and  supportive  services  as  a  means 
of  assisting  the  homeless: 

(4)  the  success  of  transitional  housing  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title,  as  measured 
In  terms  of  placement  of  homeless  individ- 
uals in  permanent  housing,  placement  in 
employment,  and  reductions  in  welfare  de- 
pendency: and 

(5)  such  other  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  with  regard  to  assisting  the 
homeless  In  the  transition  ot  independent 
living. 


PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  708.  To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION 
POLICY 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Acquisition  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
t)e  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 17,  to  receive  testimony  on  the  im- 
plication of  the  1984  defense  procure- 
ment legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AKD 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  October  17,  to  conduct  a 
meeting  on  the  nominations  of 
Edward  Hickey  and  Prank  Ivancie  to 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  and 
John  Gaughan  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  Octo- 
ber 17.  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Anthony  Sousa.  to  be  reappointed  as  a 
FERC  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIABY 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  October  17.  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

Charles  FYied.  of  Massachusetts,  to  t>e  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  States; 

ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Stephen  J.  Markman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legal 
Policy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  COHEN     A 
RENAISSANCE  MAN 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
truly  superb  piece  of  journalism,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Maine, 
Senator  Cohen,  was  profiled  October 
11  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

As  the  article  states.  Senator  Cohen 
is   truly    a    Renaissance    man    of    this 
lx)dy.   I   ask   unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  t)€  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Senator  Cohen,  a  Renaissance  Man  and 
Poet 
(By  Scott  TTiompson) 
Poet,  novelist,  artist,  linguist,  athlete,  and 
Unit«l  States  senator.  William  S.  Cohen  of 
Maine  is  a  true  -Renaissance  man." 

He  has  written  two  volumes  of  poetry,  co- 
written  a  spy  novel  with  fellow  Sen  Gary 
Hart,  had  some  of  his  artistic  ■doodles" 
published  In  the  Washlngtonlan  magazine, 
and  continued  his  study  of  Latin.  Hebrew, 
and  Spanish.  He  also  finds  time  to  jog  and 
play  basketball,  a  game  that  was  his  profes 
sional  ambition  before  his  senior  year  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  Maine 

As  he  tugs  off  his  tie  and  loosens  his  silk 
shirt  in  a  stately  room  at  the  Four  Seasons 
Hotel  in  Boston.  Senator  Cohen  explains 
that  his  poetry  flows  more  from  his  roots  in 
Maine  than  his  experience  in  Washington. 

Its  very  hard  to  write  In  Washington," 
he  says,  "because  the  business  of  Washing- 
ton is  not  nature  and  its  not  the  elements. 
Its  a  definition  of  power  and  the  contest  of 
power."  There  is  nonetheless  a  bridge  be- 
tween these  aspects  of  his  life— the  use  of 
language  to  persuade,  to  evoke,  to  create 
images. 

Cohen  says  the  object  of  a  poem  Is  "to  try 
to  compress  an  Idea  Into  a  very  few  words 
and  to  make  that  Idea  almost  phosphorous, 
to  light  up  in  one's  mind  or  memory."  The 
same  is  true  of  great  speeches,  he  says.  The 
most  effective  orators  "use  words  to  create 
an  image  that  is  urunistakable.  ...  If  you 
look  at  Churchill  or  any  of  the  great  ora 
tors,  there's  a  phraseology  of  words  that  can 
stimulate  and  move  people." 

William  Cohen  first  became  visible  on  the 
national  scene  in  1972  when,  as  the  little- 
known  mayor  of  Bangor.  Maine,  he  cam- 
paigned for  a  seat  in  the  US  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  walking  600  miles,  covering 
the  district  from  New  Hampshire  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border.  Not  only  did  this  unusual 
campaign  style  gamer  him  news  media  at 
tention.  it  allowed  him  to  meet  many  of  his 
future  constituents  and  gave  him  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  their  way  of  life  and  concerns 
The  trek  was  more  than  a  campaign  gim- 
mick and  Cohen  has  returned  often  to  hike 
among  the  citizens  of  Maine,  whom  he  has 
represented  as  a  US  Senator  since  1978 

What  Cohen  feels  was  his  most  important 
speech  came  early  in  his  Washington  career. 
As  a  freshman  Republican  congressman,  he 
wound  up  on  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  investigated  grounds  for  im- 
peaching President  Nixon. 

When  the  conmiittee  subpoenaed  the 
Upes  from  the  Oval  Office.  President  Nixon 
handed  over  edited  transcripts.  The  tran 
scripts  were  unacceptable  for  two  reasons: 
They  were  incomplete,  and  all  the  subleties 
of  inflection  and  tone  were  lost  on  paper. 

Committee  chairman  Peter  W.  Rodlno  Jr. 
(D)  of  New  Jersey  drafted  a  letter  informing 


the  President  that  the  transcriptions  were 
inadequaK'  When  Republicans  on  the  com 
miltee  held  a  caucus  in  which  they  refused 
to  support  the  letter.  Cohen  objected. 
saying  that  if  they  were  concerned  that  the 
letter  was  partisan,  he  could  draft  one  in  its 
place  They  refused  and  Cohen  walked  out. 
The  night  before  the  voU'.  Cohen  did  not 
sleep.  He  would  have  15  minutes  on  the 
House  floor  the  next  morning  in  which  to 
justify  breaking  rank-s  with  hus  Republican 
colleagues  and  breaking  the  lie  to  ensure 
passage  of  the  letter. 

Cohens  speech  could  not  l)e  poetry,  but 
he  was  conscious  of  the  need  to  create  an 
image  in  the  listeners  minds  in  order  to  per 
suade  them.  He  compared  the  circumsLan 
tlal  evidence  of  presidential  involvement  in 
Watergate  to  snow:  If  you  wake  up  and 
there's  snow  on  the  ground  where  there 
wasn't  any  the  night  before,  you  conclude 
that  it  snowed  during  the  night,  even  if  you 
didn't  see  it  fall.  Conspiracy  is  Kx)  subtle 
and  ambiguous  to  leave  smoking  pLstoLs.  but 
the  fallen  snow  must  not  tx-  ignored. 
Cohen's  Image  stuck.  His  colleagues  contin- 
ue to  comment  on  it  more  than  a  decade 
later. 

As  a  result  of  his  deviation  from  the  party 
line,  however.  Cohen  found  himself  cold 
shouldered.  Antagonism  wa*  developing. 
and  Cohen  felt  much  of  it  was  directed  at 
him  for  falling  to  support  Pre.sident  Nixon. 
The  next  day,  during  the  course  of  a  22  mile 
hike,  he  sought  relief  from  the  sun  and 
heat.  He  recalls  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
peace  of  the  woods,  the  scent  of  the  pines, 
the  serenity  of  the  trees.  He  wrote;  "I  felt 
the  green  fill  of  life  flow  from  the  trees 
gently  into  me." 

Partisan  politicking  is  Cohen's  strongest 
criticism  of  Congress.  His  dissenting  vote 
against  Mr.  Nixon  is  only  one  example  of 
Cohen's  nonpartisanship  He  also  cospon 
sored  the  nuclear  build-down  bill  with 
Democratic  Sen.  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia. 

In  an  unofficial  biparti-sar,  effort,  he  co- 
wrote  a  spy  novel.  "The  Double  Man,"  with 
Sen.  Gary  Hart  (D)  of  Colorado  Cohen  ex- 
plains the  collaboration  this  way  At  about  3 
a.m.  on  a  July  morning  in  1980  most  of  the 
senators  on  the  Hill  were  stretched  out  on 
cots,  as  one  or  two  of  their  colleagues  were 
prolonging  a  filibuster  Cohen  spotted  Gary 
Hart,  whom  he  didn't  know  loo  well.  They 
shared  a  cot  In  the  otherwise  empty  Senat* 
dining  room.  After  Cohen  complained  that 
this  was  an  astnine  way  to  run  a  country,  he 
asked  Hart  what  he'd  rather  be  doing.  Hart 
said.  "I'd  rather  be  in  Ireland  writing  a 
novel." 

Cohen  said,  'WeU,  I'm  half  Irish  and  have 
always  wanted  to  go  to  Ireland  and  have 
always  wanted  to  wrtte  a  novel.  Since  we 
can't  go  to  Ireland,  why  don't  we  Just  write 
a  novel."  And  so  they  did. 

Hart  flipped  over  a  large  brown  envelope 
he  was  carrying  and  started  jotting  down  "a 
whole  torrent  of  ideas  between  the  two  of 
us."  They  discovered  shared  concerns  and 
interests  that  would  be  the  Ingredients  of 
the  story;  Senate  Investigations,  espionage, 
terrorism,  the  influx  of  drugs  into  the  US. 
organized  crime,  and  the  John  Kennedy  as- 
sassination. After  an  hour,  they  had  the 
outline  for  an  entire  International  Intrigue 
novel. 

At  8  that  morning,  when  Cohen  got  back 
to  the  Hill  after  showering  and  changing 
clothes,  he  glanced  over  the  outline  and  said 
to  himself,  "That's  a  heck  of  a  story."  He 
called  Bill  Adler,  his  literary  agent  in  New 
York,  who  flew  down  the  next  evening  to 
discuss  the  project  with  the  two  senators 
over  dinner. 


The  senators  told  Mr.  Adler  they  wanted 
to  write  a  book  together,  not  based  on  their 
name.s  We  wanted  the  book  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits.'   says  Cohen. 

Adler  left  for  New  "ifork  and  called  Cohen 
at  830  the  next  morning  to  say.  I  just  sold 
your  book.  He  sold  the  story  to  WUllam 
Morrow  &  Co.  without  revealing  the  identi- 
ties of  its  authors  until  the  time  of  publica- 
tion. 

The  protagonist  of  the  novel  is  Tom 
Chandler  a  US  senator  with  presidential 
a.spiration.s  He  heads  an  intelligence  com- 
mittee task  force  investigating  i.errorlsm 
after  the  gruesome  killing  of  the  secretary 
of  states  family  The  novel  has  the  pace 
and  suspense  of  a  good  Ihnlier.  and  the 
smell  of  reality —details,  compiexities,  and 
authentic  pos-sibilities  As  Bob  Woodward 
put  It.  t  The  Double  Man  ]  is  ar.  expertly 
crafted  ihnller  ihat  is  full  of  many  uncom- 
fortable plausibilities 

Chandler  s  investigation  not  only  ensnares 
him  in  the  shadowy  business  of  present-<lay 
crime  and  espionage,  but  also  plunges  him 
into  recent  history,  including  the  assassins 
lion  of  Mr   Kennedy 

"We  tned  to  use  Kennedy  s  assassination 
as  a  metaphor  for  our  current  existence," 
says  Cohen,  because  iher-  are  so  many 
things  left  undecid(-d  unresolved,  ambigu- 
ous. What  we  have  found  in  our  lives,  as 
senators,  is  that  the  closer  you  are  to  things 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  they  are  more 
clear,  but  sometimes  more  opaque  We  were 
trying  to  deal  with  the  ab.sence  of  clarity. 
the  ambiguity  of  all  the  peopie  who  had  mo- 
tives in  the  Kennedy  sissassmation,  and  the 
undiscovered  truth  that  may  siii!  be  there." 
Since  pubncaiion  last  spring.  The  Double 
Man'  ha.'i  become  8  Book  of  the  Month 
Club  Selection  It  wii;  also  be  published  In 
England  France  Italy  J&par.  and  India. 
and  a  condensed  version  wil;  appear  in  the 
November  issue  of  Reader  s  Digest 

Meanwhile.  Cohen  s  agent  is  trying  to  find 
a  publisher  for  Baker  s  Nickel."  the  sena- 
tor's second  volume  of  poems.  The  title 
refers  to  his  father,  a  Russian  Jew  who 
made  his  living  as  a  baker 

When  asked  If  he  shares  the  presidential 
ambitions  of  his  co-author  ana  protagonist, 
Cohen  immediately  says.  I  let  Gary  Hart 
take  care  of  any  presidential  aspirations." 
But  whether  the  immediacy  of  his  response 
came  from  resolution  or  from  habit  was  less 
than  certain.* 


UNITED  NATIONS  REFORM 
•  Mr,  KENNEDY  Mr  President, 
during  this  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion on  the  need  to  reform  the  United 
Nations— to  take  this  opportunity  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  fundamental 
problems  which  have  crippled  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Nations  in 
recent  years. 

Of  the  many  recommendations  that 
have  been  offered,  few  have  been  more 
thoughtful  than  those  offered  last 
week  by  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan,  the 
former  U.S,  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  and  Maurice  Strong,  the 
current  executive  coordinator  of  the 
U.N.  Office  for  Emergency  Operations 
in  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
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article  by  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  and 
Maurice  Strong  on  reforms  that  might 
actually  help  the  United  Nations  work. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  and 
International  Herald  Tribune.  Oct.  9.  19851 

United  Nations:  Reforms  Might  Help  It 
To  Work 

(By  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  and  Maurice  F. 
Strong) 

New  York.— For  all  the  champagne  and 
the  fine  words,  it  should  be  obvious  to 
friends  and  foes  alike  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  in  trouble  and  has  fallen  far  short  of 
what  its  founders  dreamed  of  40  years  ago. 

One  of  the  main  complaints  is  that  as  a 
multilateral  organization  the  United  Na- 
tions hinders  proper  bilateral  International 
relations.  But  the  world  is  now  more  inter- 
dependent than  ever.  Also,  like  It  or  not. 
power  is  now  parceled  out  more  widely  than 
it  used  to  be.  That  requires  talking  to  more 
governments,  more  of  the  time.  The  United 
Nations  is  the  mechanism  for  doing  that. 

For  its  friends,  of  which  we  are  two,  the 
real  complaint  should  be  that  the  United 
Nations  is  such  an  imperfect  expression  of 
multilateralism.  The  problem  is  not  so 
much  that  it  fails  to  meet  grandiose  expec- 
tations of  a  "world  government"  but  that  it 
is  not  particularly  effective  in  averting  con- 
flict or  fighting  poverty. 

The  United  Nations,  as  it  is  presently 
limping  along,  is  clearly  not  up  to  the  task 
of  reversing  those  trends,  let  alone  its  own 
genteel  deterioration.  Officials  carry  on 
with  their  routine  business  ever  more  re- 
moved from  the  politics  of  the  real  world. 
With  notable  exceptions  such  as  the  present 
secretary-general,  Javier  Perez  de  Cuftllar, 
whose  frank  annual  reports  mostly  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  those  who  profess  to  be  friends  of 
the  United  Nations  seem  to  believe  that  his- 
tory and  time  are  on  their  side.  What  the 
United  Nations  suffers  from  is  the  danger- 
ous presumption  that  it  will  outlive  its  crit- 
ics. 

If  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  improved, 
much  will  depend  on  the  "middle-sized" 
states.  Everybody  talks  about  polarization 
between  East  and  West  and  North  and 
South.  Not  much  can  be  done  about  that  in 
the  short  term,  but  what  can  be  resisted  is 
the  tearing  apart  of  the  organization  by  the 
big  states  on  the  one  htind  and  the  smaller 
ones  on  the  other.  India  and  Australia,  to 
take  Just  two  very  different  examples,  could 
help  bridge  the  polarization  between  the 
powerful  yet  indifferent  big  states,  for 
whom  the  United  Nations  Is  more  often  a 
scapegoat  than  an  instrument,  and  the 
small  but  weak  who  resort  to  politics  of 
frustration  in  the  General  Assembly. 

These  "middle"  governments— of  whom 
there  are.  say,  20— obviously  will  not  sud- 
denly find  common  cause  politically.  But 
what  they  do  have  in  common  are  impor- 
tant international  interests  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  short  bilateral  reach  of  their  own. 
They  thus  share  an  interest  in  turning  the 
United  Nations  into  an  effective,  workman- 
like forum. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  this  can  be 
done  without  interfering  with  the  essential 
constitutional  character  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—the power  of  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  and  the  one-state,  one-vote  princi- 
ple of  the  General  Assembly. 

Here  we  suggest  Just  one  reform.  The  top 
contribution  of  any  government  to  the 
United  Nations'  regular  budget  should  be 


brought  down  over  a  ptriotl  of  time  to  con- 
siderably less  than  the  present  percent- 
ages—to a  maximum,  say.  of  10  percent.  The 
difference  would  be  made  up  by  the  middle 
states,  thereby  encouraging  them  to  play  a 
bigger  role. 

Such  a  change  would  not  challenge  the  in- 
terests of  the  major  powers,  who  would  gain 
more  than  anybody  from  a  more  coherently 
functioning  and  balanced  world  body.  And 
the  small  states  should  have  no  complaint. 
The  United  Nations  is  often  their  principal 
diplomatic  outlet:  indeed,  they  worry  that  it 
is  only  they  who  invest  a  relatively  large 
part  of  their  diplomatic  effort  there. 

Some  think  the  organization  is  in  decline 
because  the  secretary-general  has  so  few 
powers.  Not  necessarily.  What  has  hap- 
pened Is  that  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  t>ecome  an  unwieldy  millstone 
around  his  neck.  The  secretary-general  and 
his  staff  should  be  allowed  to  concentrate 
on,  say,  half  a  dozen  crucial  issues.  At  the 
moment,  the  United  Nations  is  an  octopus 
walking  in  every  direction  at  once. 

Nor  need  an  action  always  wait  until  the 
last  moment.  A  useful  intervention  as  soon 
as  the  early  warnings  sound  can  do  much 
more  good  than  a  later  Band-Aid.  Many 
Third  World  upheavals,  for  example,  in- 
volve a  cycle  of  political,  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic instability  that  could  be  broken  at  an 
early  stage  by  Judicious  injection  of  multi- 
lateral aid  together  with  discreet  diplomatic 
work.  Left  to  fester,  such  situations  can  lead 
to  the  all-too-familiar  crises  of  mass  exodus, 
famine  or  civil  war  that  become  cemented 
into  political  geography. 

But  even  if  the  secretary-general  does  not 
need  new  powers,  he  must  have  the  basic 
authority  to  manage  his  own  organization: 
to  hire  and  fire  according  to  the  highest 
professional  standards  and  thereby  provide 
overall  tone  and  leadership  to  the  system. 

There  must  also  be  a  higher  caliber  of  ap- 
pointments at  the  top.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  political  appointments  if  ap- 
pointees have  a  distinguished  and  relevant 
career  record.  But  governments  too  often 
consider  comfortable  UN  sinecures  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  mediocre  diplomats.  A  board 
of  independent,  eminent  people  should  be 
set  up  to  establish  the  desirable  qualifica- 
tions for  each  senior  vacancy  as  it  comes  up. 
If  individual  governments  still  insisted  on 
sending  poorly  qualified  timeservers.  at 
least  their  actions  would  be  recognized  for 
what  they  are. 

The  entire  structure  should  be  rationa- 
lized. Its  current  organizational  shape  in- 
cludes the  accumulated  whims  and  false 
starts  of  40  years.  Many  programs  that  have 
run  out  of  steam  linger  on.  Sometimes  their 
budgets  are  consumed  to  staff  costs,  leaving 
them  no  funds  to  work  with.  Units  with 
overlapping  mandates  or  inadequate  capac- 
ities should  be  eliminated  or  merged.  There 
is  even  a  case  for  creating  new  activities 
when  needed,  such  as  transport  to  move 
food  and  other  relief  goods.  But  the  United 
Nations  should  not  try  to  do  everything, 
only  what  it  can  do  well. 

Finally,  it  must  learn  to  project  Itself.  It 
still  enjoys  good  will  in  the  opinion  polls. 
But  its  supporters  either  try  to  market  it  as 
some  higher  order  of  government  or  t>ecome 
utterly  defensive  and  secretive  at>out  obvi- 
ous weaknesses  in  performance.  Little  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  the  United  Nations 
for  what  it  is— a  far  from  perfect  but  never- 
theless remarkable  experiment  in  interna- 
tional cooperation  that  urgently  needs  a 
helping  hand  from  all  of  us.* 


THREE  MILE  ISLAND 


•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  decision  to  allow  the  restart  of 
the  unit  I  reactor  at  Three  Mile  Island 
has  rekindled  the  unfounded  fears  of 
many  regarding  nuclear  power.  As 
could  be  expected,  most  reports  of  the 
restart  focused  on  the  emotional  and 
the  sensational  aspects,  rather  than 
the  objective  and  the  factual. 

Fortunately,  some  observers  have 
undertaken  a  more  dispassionate  anal- 
ysis of  the  restart,  and  the  questions 
on  nuclear  power  surrounding  it.  One 
of  these  observers,  as  he  almost  always 
is,  is  Vermont  Royster  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  In  Wednesday's  edi- 
tion of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Royster  devot- 
ed his  'Thinking  Things  Over" 
column  to  this  subject,  and  in  doing  so 
provided  a  refreshing  analysis  that  is 
not  fraught  with  the  fear  found  In 
most  reporting  of  nuclear  power. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Royster's  column  of 
October  16  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  I  urge  those  Members  who  are 
concerned  with  the  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency of  this  country  to  consider  his 
excellent  remarks. 

The  column  follows: 

Three  Mile  Island 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

The  brief  news  item  was  tucked  away  in 
the  back  of  the  paper  where  it  might  easily 
have  escaped  notice. 

It  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  Health 
Department  has  so  far  found  no  health 
hazard  fallout  from  what  the  Associated 
Press  calls  "the  nation's  worst  commercial 
nuclear  accident."  the  one  that  shut  down  a 
reactor  in  1979  at  Three  Mile  Island,  near 
Harrisburg.  An  extensive  study  found  no 
more  than  a  normal  cancer  rate  among  resi- 
dents living  within  a  20-mile  radius  of  the 
plant.  Including  3.582  women  who  were 
either  pregnant  at  the  time  or  soon  after 
Ijecame  so. 

The  item  caught  my  eye  t>ecause  six  years 
ago  I  shared  the  alarm  that  swept  the  coun- 
try when  Unit  2  of  the  plant  had  an  emer- 
gency shutdown,  resulting  in  all  sorts  of  dire 
predictions  about  nuclear  disaster.  I  had  a 
personal  as  well  as  Journalistic  interest  be- 
cause I  then  had  a  daughter  living  in  Harris- 
burg. 

It  was  some  time,  I  admit,  before  I  noticed 
that  the  reports  on  television  and  in  the 
press  seemed  grossly  exaggerated.  In  fact, 
no  one  was  killed  or  even  injured.  And  now 
comes  this  study  that  casts  doubt  on  all 
those  predictions  of  radioactive  aftereffects 
on  people  living  nearby. 

So  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  if 
Three  Mile  Island  was  our  "worst  nuclear 
accident"  mayl)e  there  was  a  good  bit  of 
hysteria  about  the  dangers  from  nuclear 
power  plants  in  general.  There  are  such 
plants  all  over  the  world— many  more  out- 
side this  country  than  In  it— and  I've  heaid 
of  no  accident  anywhere  of  the  kind  so 
often  warned  against  by  anti-nuclear  doom- 
sayers. 

But  of  course  I  put  this  thought  down  as 
an  unscientific  reaction  of  an  uninformed 
layman.  I  did,  that  is,  until  there  came  to 
hand  a  t>ook  by  Bernard  L.  Cohen,  professor 
of  physics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  formerly  chairman  of  the  American 
Physical  Society  Division  of  Nuclear  Phys- 


ics, entitled  "Before  It's  Too  Late"  (Plenum 
Press.  1983.  recently  reissued). 

Prof.  Cohen's  thesis  can  be  simply  stated. 
It  is  that  nuclear  energy  is  actually  safer 
than  other  sources  of  energy,  such  as  coal- 
powered  electric  plants,  and  that  because  of 
the  hysteria  after  Three  Mile  Island  the 
U.S.  is  falling  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  using  nuclear  power.  In  the  long  run.  he 
argues,  this  will  be  costly  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Cohen  is  not  alone  in  so  thinking.  His 
book  comes  with  a  foreword  by  Rosalyn 
Yalow.  who  won  a  Noble  Prize  in  1977  and 
who  thinks  Prof.  Cohen  is  if  anything  "too 
conservative"  in  his  support  for  nuclear 
energy.  Hans  Bethe.  another  Noble  laure- 
ate, finds  Mr.  Cohen's  book  a  "comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  facts  and  fancies  about 
nuclear  power."  Alvin  Weinberg  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Energy  Analysis  at  Oak 
Ridge,  thinks  the  book  "a  much  needed 
antidote  for  the  mindless  anti-nuclear  prop- 
aganda." 

Unfortunately,  if  Prof.  Cohen's  basic 
thesis  can  be  simply  stated  it  isn't  always 
presented  in  simple  language.  It's  not  a 
book  for  casual  reading.  I  also  doubt,  more 
unfortunately,  if  it  will  be  read,  as  Dr. 
Yalow  puts  it.  "by  the  anti-nuclear  activists 
who  need  it  most." 

The  problem  here  is  that  what  is  in  actu- 
ality a  scientific  question,  the  merits  and 
safety  of  peaceful  atomic  energy,  has 
.yfcame  a  misunderstood  emotional  ques- 
tion. Thus  the  decision  by  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  upheld  this  month  by 
the  Supreme  court,  to  restart  Unit  1  at 
Three  Mile  Island  brought  out  the  usual 
anti-nuclear  demonstrators.  Some  paraded 
out  side  the  home  of  Pennsylvania  Gov. 
Dick  Thomburgh  carrying  placards  de- 
nouncing him  for  not  supporting  a  restrain- 
ing order  against  restarting  the  unit,  one  in 
no  way  involved  in  the  shutdown  of  the 
other  unit  six  years  ago. 

I  suppose  all  this  is  understandable.  The 
whole  subject  of  atomic  energy  is  shrouded 
in  mystery  with  an  overlay  of  fear  generat- 
ed by  association  with  the  atomic  bomb. 
Neither  Mr.  Cohen  nor  any  other  scientists 
denies  the  horrors  inherent  In  atomic 
bombs.  Nor  does  Mr.  Cohen  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  a  serious  accident  in  a  nuclear 
power  plant.  What  he  challenges  is  the 
probability,  basing  his  argument  not  only 
on  the  record  (there  has  yet  to  be  one)  but 
also  on  a  careful,  if  technical,  examination 
of  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
force  of  atomic  energy  used  in  bombs  and  its 
use  in  power  plants.  One  is  designed  to 
cause  an  explosion.  The  other  carefully  de- 
signed to  avoid  one. 

Moreover,  shunning  nuclear  power  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  avoiding  some  remote 
danger.  There  is  a  positive  loss  in  our  refus- 
ing to  use  peaceful  atomic  power. 

The  Soviet  Union  builds  eight  complete 
power  reactors  each  year.  The  French,  by 
1981.  already  supplied  38%  of  their  electric 
power  from  nuclear  plants  (built  from 
American  designs  supplied  by  Westing- 
house).  Japan  has  completed  at  least  six 
plants  since  1979.  West  Germany  started 
three  plants  in  1982.  Meanwhile,  only  about 
13%  of  U.S.  electric  power  is  from  nuclear 
plants. 

The  result.  Prof.  Cohen  persuasively 
argues,  will  be  that  those  nations  "will  end 
up  having  the  cheapest  electricty  in  the 
world  while  the  United  States  will  have  the 
most  expensive  among  large  industrialized 
nations." 

The  blame  for  this  lies  in  part  on  the  anti- 
nuclear   activists.   Bui   part   of   the   blame 


must  lie  on  my  own  craft,  the  media,  that 
we  have  armed  the  protesters  by  our  report- 
ing. Three  mile  Island  is  itself  a  good  exam- 
ple. It  was  reported  on  TV  and  in  the  papers 
as  a  sensational  disaster,  which  it  never  was. 
But  it  is  still  referred  to  as  a  great  nuclear 
accident. 

Somehow,  someway  we  must  end  the  hys- 
teria and  see  peaceful  nuclear  power  as  the 
great  boon  it  is  and  could  be  to  or  country. 
Before,  as  Prof.  Cohen  fears.  It  is  too  late.» 


THE  STUDENT  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAM: A  VICTORY  FOR  OUR 
CHILDREN 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  this  week,  October  13-19,  1985, 
as  "National  School  Lunch  Week." 

The  School  Lunch  Program  is  a  suc- 
cess. It  has  proven  itself  to  be  an  eco- 
nomical and  effective  way  to  facilitate 
our  children's  learning  by  providing 
them  with  the  nutrition  which  we  all 
know  is  necessary  for  good  health  and 
mental  alertness.  Study  after  study 
has  shown  that  proper  nutrition  en- 
hances physical  health  and  increases 
academic  performance.  By  providing 
school  lunches,  we  essentially  invest, 
not  only  in  the  current  well-being  of 
our  children,  but  as  important,  in 
their  futures  as  our  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. 

The  School  Lunch  Program,  origi- 
nated in  1946,  celebrates  its  39th  anni- 
versary this  year.  We  have  seen  it 
grow  from  its  infancy— a  program 
reaching  only  a  few  thousand  chil- 
dren—to its  current  level  of  services 
reaching  nearly  24  million  children. 
And  these  are  children  from  families 
of  every  income  level  and  every  walk 
of  life.  More  specifically,  the  School 
Lunch  Program  provided  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1985  for  serving  an  estimat- 
ed 3,929  million  school  lunches  includ- 
ing 1,901  million  for  children  from 
middle-  and  upper-income  families  and 
2.028  million  for  children  from  low- 
income  families. 

Indeed,  the  School  Lunch  Program 
is  reaching  a  tremendous  number  of 
our  Nation's  children,  and  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  America's  chil- 
dren are  not  going  hungry  while  they 
are  at  school.  In  commemoration  of 
this  program.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  we  acknowledge  the 
success  of  the  Federal  role  in  securing 
adequate  nutrition  for  our  children  by 
recognizaing  this  week  in  October  as 
National  School  Lunch  Week.  Safe- 
guarding the  health  and  proper  physi- 
cal development  of  our  children  is  of 
the  highest  priority.  And  it  is  fitting 
that  we  observe  this  week.  National 
School  Lunch  Week,  as  a  victory  for 
the  children  of  this  country.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SPACE  CAUCUS 

ON     THE     FUTURE     OF     SPACE 

SCIENCE 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.   President.   I 

was  fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity 


recently  to  meet  with  a  group  of  pre- 
eminent space  scientists  assembled  in 
Washington.  DC.  to  participate  in  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  congres- 
sional space  caucus  on  the  future  of 
space  science.  Over  a  3-day  period.  Oc- 
tober 8-10.  individual  panels  explored 
the  various  disciplines  of  space  sci- 
ence, ranging  from  planetary  explora- 
tion to  life  science  to  theoretical  re- 
search. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  information 
gleaned  from  two  particular  panels. 

The  panel  on  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics, which  included  Dr.  Riccardo 
Giacconi.  director  of  the  Space  Tele- 
scope Institute  located  on  the  campus 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  F.  Davidsen,  professor  of 
physics  and  astronomy  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  Astrophysical  Sciences, 
also  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
described  the  history  of  astronomy 
and  astrophysics  and  future  develop- 
ments in  these  disciplines. 

Astronomers  study  the  nature  of  the 
universe  by  observing  its  contents  and 
behavior,  while  astrophysicists  seek  to 
understand  these  observations  in 
terms  of  consistent  laws  of  physics. 
Limited  for  centuries  to  observations 
in  the  visible  band  of  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum,  scientists  now  have 
access  to  virtually  all  wavelenghts. 
This  tremendous  advance  has  occurred 
in  our  lifetimes  and  is  largely  made 
possible  by  the  advent  of  space  flight. 
Placing  sensitive  astronomical  instru- 
ments above  Earth's  filtering  atmos- 
phere opened  new  windows  into  the 
cosmos  and  raised  new  possibilities  for 
research. 

We  now  have  at  our  disposal  the 
most  advanced  technology  and  can 
place  entire  observatories  into  space 
for  scientific  investigations.  Over  the 
past  two  decades,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  has 
introduced  increasingly  sensitive  in- 
struments into  space.  In  astronomy, 
families  of  telescopes  have  been  devel- 
oped and  placed  in  orbit  for  observa- 
tions across  the  entire  electromagnetic 
spectrum.  Etich  successive  telescope 
has  extended  the  range  and  sensitivity 
of  these  instruments  and  provided 
greater  insight  into  the  structure  of 
stars,  galaxies,  and  the  cosmos.  For 
these  successes,  new  technologies  had 
to  be  created  and  exploited. 

Two  new  observatories  are  now 
under  development: 

The  Gamma  Ray  Observatory 
tGRO]  will  explore  the  most  energetic 
part  of  the  spectrum  across  a  much 
greater  wavelength  range  than  its 
predecessors;  and 

The  Hubble  Space  Telescope  [HST] 
which  will  penetrate  deep  into  the  uni- 
verse in  visible  and  ultraviolet  light, 
expanding  the  volume  of  observable 
space  several  hundred  times. 

Under  consideration  are  two  further 
space  observatories: 
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The  Advanced  X-ray  Astrophysics 
Facility  [AXAF]  which  will  cover  the 
x-ray  portion  of  the  spectrum  with  a 
hundredfold  improvement  in  sensitivi- 
ty. 

The  Space  Infrared  Telescope  Facili- 
ty [SIRTF]  will  span  the  infrared  part 
of  the  spectrum  with  a  thousandfold 
increase  in  sensitivity. 

These  space  telescopes  will  enable  us 
to  open  the  universe  to  more  accurate 
observation  and  to  look  back  in  time 
and  space  for  order  and  meaning.  We 
will  be  more  capable  of  answering  fun- 
damental questions  such  as:  How  old  is 
the  universe?  How  much  matter  is 
there  in  the  universe?  What  is  the 
power  source  of  quasars? 

The  panel  on  solar  and  space  phys- 
ics, chaired  by  Dr.  Stamatls  Krimigis 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  focused 
on  the  single  object  in  nature  that 
mankind  is  most  dependent  upon— the 
Sun.  Without  the  Sun's  radiant 
energy,  there  would  be  no  life  on 
Earth  as  we  know  it.  Even  our  primary 
source  of  energy  today,  fossil  fuel,  is 
available  because  of  solar  energy  mil- 
lions of  years  ago.  Mankind  is  now 
trying  to  tame  the  nuclear  reaction 
that  converts  hydrogen  into  helium 
for  our  future  energy  needs,  the  same 
reaction  in  the  Sun's  core  which  pro- 
vides our  solar  energy.  Meanwhile,  the 
Sun's  radiation  will  continue  to  drive 
the  circulation  of  our  terrestrial  at- 
mosphere and  will  contribute  to 
changes  in  our  climate  through  subtle 
variations  in  the  quantity  and  the 
spectrum  of  that  radiation. 

Beyond  its  importance  to  life  on 
Earth,  the  Sun  is  also  of  fundamental 
importance  to  stellar  astronomy.  The 
Sun  is  a  very  typical  star,  and  it  is  the 
only  star  which  can  be  studied  with 
high  angular  resolution  thanks  to  its 
proximity  to  us.  The  history  of  astron- 
omy demonstrates  convincingly  that 
much  of  our  understanding  of  the 
physics  of  stars  comes  from  under- 
standing these  same  physical  processes 
on  the  Sun  first.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Sun  is  often  called  the  Roset- 
ta  Stone  of  Astronomy. 

Dr.  Krimigis  and  his  copanelists  dis- 
cussed the  Ulysses  Mission  scheduled 
for  launch  aboard  the  shuttle  in  1986. 
This  mission,  also  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Solar  Polar  Mission,  will 
obtain  the  first  view  of  the  Sun  above 
and  below  the  plane  in  which  planets 
orbit  the  Sun.  Also  discussed  was  the 
proposed  International  Solar-Terres- 
trial Physics  Program,  which  would  in- 
volve six  spacecraft  missions  designed 
to  provide  comprehensive  data  on  the 
Sun-Earth  environment. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  those  in- 
volved in  putting  this  conference  to- 
gether and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  carefully  the  information  pro- 
vided to  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs  on  the  Federal  role  in  as- 
tronomical and  astrophysical  re- 
search.* 


TWENTY-FIFTH        ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  OPPORTUNITY 

CENTER  OF  GREATER  NEW 
BEDFORD.  INC. 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  honor  the  Opportunity  Center  of 
Greater  New  Bedford.  Inc..  as  they  cel- 
ebrate 25  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Opportunity 
Center  has  provided  the  mentally  and 
physically  disabled  with  many  serv- 
ices, including  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. It  has  grown  from  a  small, 
storefront  operation  to  a  large  facility 
serving  over  100  clients  a  day. 

The  Opportunity  Center  of  New 
Bedford  has  become  a  significant  force 
throughout  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts by  providing  meaningful  work  for 
handicapped  clients  who  take  pride  in 
contributing  to  the  society  in  which 
they  live. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  Opportunity  Center  of 
Greater  New  Bedford,  Inc..  for  their 
numerous  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  community,  as  they  cele- 
brate their  25th  year  of  service.* 


TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  TIMBER 
INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  edition  of  Oregon  Business 
magazine  contained  an  article  by  Win 
McCormack  on  the  probable  impact  of 
President  Reagan's  tax  reform  propos- 
al on  the  State  of  Oregon.  This  in- 
sightful and  well-written  article  serves 
to  underline  my  concern  about  the 
economic  burdens  which  would  be 
placed  upon  Oregon  taxpayers.  I  sim 
particularly  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  tax  treatment  of 
the  wood  products  and  timber  indus- 
try and  the  possible  elimination  of  the 
deduction  for  payment  of  State  land 
local  taxes.  While  supporting  the 
effort  to  make  our  Tax  Code  simpler 
and  more  equitable.  I  highly  recom- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues 
from  other  States  as  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  one  State  would  be 
affected  by  a  proposal  which  would 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  equitable. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
the  Oregon  Business  magazine  article. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Oregon  Business,  September  19851 

A  Disaster  for  Orecon? 

(By  Win  McCormack) 

It  is  called  "The  President's  Tax  Proposals 
to  the  Congress  for  Fairness,  Growth  and 
Simplicity  "  But.  at  461  double-spaced 
pages,  it  does  not  have  simplicity  as  a  virtue. 
And  many  are  questioning  whether  key  Indi- 
vidual provisions  of  the  plan,  or  the  plan  as 
a  whole,  will  promote  either  economic 
growth  or  fairness— especially  In  Oregon. 

In  brief,  the  President's  May  28  tax  initia- 
tive, known  in  Washington,  D.C.  circles  as 
■'Treasury  11"  (and  also  as  "Reagan  I"),  con- 
tains several  provisions  that  appear  to  have 
the  potential  to  create  some  significant  eco- 
nomic problems  In  the  state.  Besides  the 


well-known  proposal  to  eliminate  the  feder- 
al deductibility  of  state  and  local  income 
and  property  taxes,  there  are  proposals  in 
the  plan  to  alter  the  current  favorable  tax 
treatment  of  the  limber  Industry;  to  nullify 
the  current  tax-exempt  status  of  many 
types  of  state  government  and  municipal 
bonds;  to  end  favorable  tax  treatment  for 
the  construction  of  certain  kinds  of  rental 
housing,  particularly  low-Income  rental 
housing;  and  to  abolish  mortgage  Interest 
deductions  for  second  homes. 

Taken  together,  some  analysts  say,  these 
provisions  of  the  Reagan  tax  package  could 
further  undermine  an  already  weakened 
timber  industry  and  further  erode  the  abili- 
ty of  hard-pressed  Oregon  governmental 
agencies  and  educational  districts  to  finance 
even  their  minimal  needs. 

The  plan  does  contain  three  features  with 
potentially  positive  impacts  on  Oregon,  ac- 
cording to  tax  analysts.  First,  the  thrust  of 
Treasury  II,  as  with  the  Treasury  I  and  con- 
gressional "modified  flat  lax"  packages 
l>e(ore  It.  Is  to  broaden  the  federal  tax  base. 
Since  Oregon's  tax  code  Is  tied  to  the  feder 
al  code,  any  broadening  of  the  federal  tax 
base  would  ipso  facto  result  In  a  broadening 
of  Oregon's  revenue  base  as  well.  Second. 
Treasury  II  asks  for  a  reduction  in  the  cap- 
ital gains  rate  from  the  current  maximum 
20%  to  a  maximum  of  17.5%,  which  would 
help  capital  formation  In  Oregon's  burgeon- 
ing high  tech  sector. 

(However,  Dan  Rostenkowskl,  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  indicated  he  prob- 
ably win  eliminate  the  lowering  of  the  cap- 
ital gains  rate  from  any  tax  reform  bill 
passed  by  the  House.)  Third,  Treasury  II, 
unlike  Treasury  I,  retains  lower  rates  of  tax- 
ation for  small  business,  which  are  reputed 
to  be  more  prevalent  in  Oregon  than  in 
most  other  states. 

Some  Oregon  business  leaders  believe  that 
the  potentially  negative  features  of  the 
Reagan  tax  plan  far  outweigh  Its  potentially 
positive  aspects.  Floating  Point  Systems 
chairman  Norm  Winnlngstad.  for  instance, 
believes  that  the  plan  as  a  whole,  by  further 
weakening  America's  Industrial  base  in  the 
traditional  "smokestack  "  Industries  through 
such  features  as  the  repeal  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  lengthening  of  al- 
lowable depreciation  schedules  on  new 
equipment,  would  weaken  the  overall  econo- 
my and  eventually  hurt  the  electronics  in- 
dustry as  well.  Winnlngstad  also  says  the 
proposal  to  abolish  tax  credits  for  research 
and  development  harms  all  Industries,  tradi- 
tional and  high  tech  alike. 

The  provision  in  the  Reagan  tax  Initiative 
of  greatest  concern  to  Oregon  political  lead- 
ers is  the  one  that  calls  for  the  abolition  of 
the  federal  tax  deduction  for  state  and  local 
tax  payments.  The  Oregon  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation ranks  the  state  as  having  the  third 
highest  income  tax  as  a  percentage  of  per- 
sonal income  in  the  country.  Oregon  also 
has  the  twelfth  highest  property  tax  In  the 
nation.  Because  of  this  local  tax  burden, 
Oregon  taxpayers  Itemize  their  federal  re- 
turns and  make  use  of  the  statue  and  local 
tax  deduction  to  a  greater  extent  than  tax- 
payers in  almost  any  other  state.  A  study  by 
the  Oregon  Department  of  Revenue,  re- 
quested by  Oregon  Congressman  Ron 
Wyden.  shows  that  more  than  400,000  Or 
egonians  used  the  state  and  local  deductibil- 
ity provision  on  their  federal  tax  returns  in 
1980.  with  their  average  deduction  in  this 
category  In  excess  of  $2,000.  Oregon  politi- 
cal leaders  of  both  parties  fear  that  Oregon 
taxpayers,   already   disgruntled   with    high 
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state  income  and  property  taxes,  would 
revolt  completely  against  having  their  local 
tax  burden  increased  even  more  by  the  loss 
of  federal  deductibility.  This  is  especially 
true  with  respect  to  property  taxes,  which 
currently  finance  most  of  the  cost  of  Or- 
egon's school  systems. 

ANOTHER  BLOW  TO  THE  TIMBER  INDUSTRY 

The  increase  in  effective  local  property 
tax  rates,  by  escalating  the  cost  of  home 
ownership,  could  also  curtail  the  demand 
for  housing,  thus  dealing  another  blow  to  a 
timber  industry  already  reeling  from  the  in- 
ordinately high  interest  rates  of  recent 
years  which  caused  a  decline  in  housing 
starts.  The  Reagan  administration's  propos- 
al to  eliminate  mortgage  deductions  on 
second  homes  could  erode  the  demand  for 
housing  even  more.  In  addition,  proposals  to 
depreciate  rental  apartment  buildings  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  to  reduce  the  value  of 
tax  write-offs  to  builders,  to  scale  down  the 
deduction  for  interest  on  money  borrowed 
to  finance  construction,  and  to  limit  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  construction 
of  rental  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  people,  might  cripple  the  housing 
market  still  further. 

The  timber  industry  also  would  take  it  di- 
rectly on  the  chin  under  the  administration 
tax  plan.  A  1944  provision  in  the  federal  tax 
code  allows  Income  from  the  sale  of  timber 
to  be  taxed  as  capital  gains.  The  administra- 
tion proposes  to  repeal  that  provision  and  to 
..X  timber  sales  at  a  much  higher  ordinary 
income  rate.  It  also  proposes  to  prohibit  the 
timber  industry  from  deducting  on  an 
annual  basis  expenses  associated  with  grow- 
ing timber,  as  it  is  permitted  to  do  now,  and 
to  make  the  industry  capitalize  them  over 
the  life  of  each  tree. 

William  Condrell,  a  Washington  tax 
lawyer  and  timber  industry  lobbyist,  has 
said  that  the  administration's  tax  proposals 
relating  to  timber  would  "not  only  penalize 
forestry  and  timber  regeneration  but  would 
encourage  poor  management  or  no  manage- 
ment." 

Rick  Schack  of  Associated  Oregon  Indus- 
tries says.  "Without  qualification,  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  plan  would  uniformly  discrimi- 
nate against  all  classes  of  forest  landown- 
ers. "  All  the  members  of  Oregon's  congres- 
sional delegation  have  complained  that 
these  provisions  could  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  nation's  timber  and  pulp  and 
paper  industries. 

Spokesmen  for  the  states  second  largest 
industry,  agricultural  and  livestock,  also 
have  expressed  serious  reservations  about 
sections  of  the  Reagan  tax  reform  proposal, 
Clare  McGhan,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Oregon  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  says 
that  it  is  particularly  concerned  about  the 
section  that  seeks  to  rescind  tax  breaks  for 
agricultural  products  that  can't  be  cultivat- 
ed in  a  single  year  and  the  section  that  calls 
for  taxing  the  sale  of  livestock  at  ordinary 
income  rather  than  capital  gains  rates. 
McGhan  says  that  Oregon  farmers  and 
cattle  breeders  also  are  upset  about  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery. 

This  chorus  of  dire  predictions  about  the 
potentially  adverse  effects  of  the  Reagan 
tax  initiative  on  Oregon  has  been  joined  by 
Oregon  state  and  municipal  officials,  con- 
cerned not  only  by  the  proposed  elimination 
of  state  and  local  lax  deductions,  but  also  by 
the  proposed  elimination  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  80%  to  90%  of  slate  and  local  bond 
issues.  Under  the  Reagan  plan,  such  issues 
would  forfeit  their  tax-exempt  sUtus  if 
more  than  1%  of  their  proceeds  went  to  ben- 


efit a  private  citizen  or  corporation.  Among 
other  agencies,  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  almost  certainly  would 
lose  the  ability  to  float  tax-exempt  bonds  to 
underwrite  its  farm  and  home  loan  pro- 
gram. 

What  of  the  direct  effects  of  Treasury  II 
on  Oregon  taxpayers  themselves?  According 
to  the  Oregon  Department  of  Revenue 
study,  middle-income  families  in  Oregon 
might  see  their  overall  tax  burden  rise,  par- 
ticularly those  families  with  two  children  in 
which  both  spouses  work  and  in  which  the 
spouses  file  jointly  and  itemize  their  re- 
turns. The  study  predicts  that  for  such  a 
family  with  $30,000  in  income,  federal  taxes 
would  rise  by  $191.  For  such  a  family  with 
$50,000  in  income,  the  study  says,  the  in- 
crease would  be  $391.  But,  according  to  the 
study,  a  similar  family  making  $100,000  a 
year  would  see  its  federal  taxes  fall  by 
$438— and,  if  its  gross  annual  income  were 
$200,000,  by  a  total  of  $3,047.  "The  facU  are 
clear,"  said  Wyden  when  he  received  the 
study  in  Washington,  "while  the  very  rich 
do  well,  many  middle-income  Oregonians 
are  left  high  and  dry.'" 

According  to  another  view  of  the  study, 
the  majority  of  taxpayers  would  receive  a 
slight  decrease  in  federal  lax  obligations. 
But  a  "significant  pocket'"  of  taxpayers 
would  be  hit  with  a  lax  increase,  points  out 
John  Colvin.  general  counsel  for  the  Senate 
FMnance  Committee  and  a  member  of 
Oregon  Senator  Bob  Packwood's  staff.  He 
predicts  adjustments  will  be  made  to  correct 
the  imbalance,  likely  through  a  compromise 
on  the  proposal  to  eliminate  state  and  local 
tax  deductions  and  through  maintenance  of 
the  child  care  credit  and  the  "two-earner" 
deduction. 

In  addition  to  Wyden,  other  Oregon  con- 
gressmen also  have  expressed  serious  reser- 
vations about  aspects  of  the  plan,  and  on 
the  Senate  side,  Oregon's  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Influential  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  come  out 
against  the  slate  and  local  tax  provision,  the 
second  home  mortgage-interest  deduction 
provision,  and  the  timber  industry-related 
provisions. 

THE  POLITICS  or  TAXES 

Any  tax  bill,  after  it  is  passed  by  Ways 
and  Means,  will  go  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  Packwood  chairs.  Pack- 
wood  has  taken  a  succession  of  stsmds  on 
the  Treasury  proposals,  ranging  from  mild 
disapproval  of  Treasury  I  last  December,  to 
wholehearted  support  of  Treasury  II  when 
it  was  first  released  in  late  May,  to  a  fierce 
denunciation  of  Treasury  II  as  "unfair  and 
misfocused '"  after  the  Oregon  Department 
of  Revenue  study  was  released  In  mid-July. 
Packwood,  up  for  reelection  in  1986.  must 
walk  a  fine  line  between  loyalty  to  the  Re- 
publican party  and  administration  and  con- 
cern about  the  interests  of  his  home  slate. 
Packwood  now  has  slated  that  he  "wlU  be 
guided"  on  the  tax  Issue  by  what  Oregoni- 
ans tell  him. 

Meanwhile,  "The  Presidents  Tax  Propos- 
als to  the  Congress  for  Fairness,  Growth 
and  Simplicity"  sits  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with  members 
of  that  panel  subject  to  intense  pressure 
from  lobbying  groups.  Rostenkowskl  recent- 
ly gave  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club 
at  which  he  assured  his  listeners  that,  de- 
spite reports  to  the  contrary,  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  reform  proposal  was  not  dead. 
He  said  that  the  plan  would  undergo  sub- 
stantial revision  In  the  House  to  shift  more 
of  the  Ux  burden  from  middle-Income  lax- 
payers  and  to  upper-Income  Individuals. 


The  betting  now  Is  that  this  fall  the  Ways 
and  Meaivs  panel  will  approve  a  bill  that 
lowers  tax  rates,  drastically  reduces  the 
number  of  brackets,  and  reduces  or  elimi- 
nates a  number  of  lax  deductions  and  pref- 
erences. Among  other  things.  It's  expected 
that  the  House  will  eliminate  some,  al- 
though not  all,  of  the  stale  and  local  tax  de- 
duction, repeal  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
and  stretch  out  current  depreciation  sched- 
ules. 

If  it  lakes  Ways  and  Means  two  or  three 
more  months  to  complete  work  on  the  lax 
package  before  sending  it  on  to  Packwood's 
panel  in  the  Senate,  it  Is  obvious  that  It  will 
be  well  Into  1986  before  work  on  the  legisla- 
tion can  be  completed  by  both  houses  of 
Congress.  After  Rosterikowski's  speech, 
Packwood  said  it  was  not  imperative  that  a 
lax  bill  be  passed  this  year.  He  said  that  a 
number  of  lax  bills  have  been  passed  In  elec- 
tion years,  and  this  package  could  be  too. 

Given  the  past  history  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, for  any  tax  bill  to  pass  during  an  elec- 
tion year,  it  must  offer  members  the  chance 
to  tell  voters  just  before  the  election  that 
the  new  law  lowers  their  taxes— which 
means  even  more  of  the  lax  burden  could  be 
shifted  to  business.  As  another  alternative, 
the  bill  could  turn  Into  a  "Christmas  tree" 
for  both  business  and  Individuals,  further 
Increasing  the  urmianageable  federal  deficit. 
Given  those  tendencies  and  the  harsh  ef- 
fects that  Reagan"s  lAX  bill— before  it  is 
even  touched  by  Congress— would  create  for 
Important  sectors  of  Oregon's  economy, 
many  business  people  would  like  to  see  this 
bin  die  quietly— unlamenled,  unmoumed. 
and  unloved. 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
p.iid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Jeff 
Bingham,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Jake  Garn.  to  oarticipate  in  a 
program    in    Brussels    and    Norway, 


sponsored  by  the  NATO  Information 
Service,  for  October  13-20.  1985. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Bingham  in  the 
program  in  Brussels  and  Norway  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


THE  CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 
RESERVE 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
Minnesota  is  a  State  of  unsurpassed 
beauty  whose  natural  wonders,  unfor- 
tunately are  threatened  by  acid  rain. 
Controlling  the  emissions  that  cause 
acid  rain  will  be  expensive  and  will 
take  several  years.  This  year  Congress 
can  take  a  large  step  forward  in  this 
effort,  however,  by  funding  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Reserve.  The  Re- 
serve will  support  the  demonstration 
of  technologies  that  use  coal  cleanly 
and  economically. 

One  special  area  of  concern  that  the 
Reserve  should  address  is  the  problem 
of  industrial  atmospheric  emissions 
and  the  burden  that  costly  pollution 
controls,  using  current  technologies, 
impose  on  industrial  modernization. 
The  steel  industry  in  particular  has 
suffered  significant  economic  hardship 
as  a  result  of  its  efforts  to  comply  with 
Clean  Air  Act  regulations. 

According  to  a  1984  report  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  spent  15  percent  of 
its  1980  capital  investment  on  pollu- 
tion abatement  equipment  and  was  ex- 
pected to  commit  another  $10  billion 
in  pollution  control  equipment  be- 
tween 1980  and  1990  to  meet  current 
Federal  air  quality  standards.  The 
report  concludes  that  the  result  of 
these  environmental  regulations  on 
steel  manufacturing  can  be  seen  in  the 
reduction  of  domestic  coking  capacity, 
where,  over  the  last  two  decades,  the 
closing  down  of  old  coke  ovens  has  sw:- 
nelerated. 

Now  a  new  process  has  b3en  devel- 
oped, the  kohle-reduktion  [KR]  proc- 
ess, for  manufacturing  steel  by  using 
coal  directly  and  without  coking.  By 
using  the  KR  process,  the  U.S.  steel 
industry  will  not  have  to  Invest  in  ex- 
pensive air  pollution  controls  for  its 
old,  smokey  coke  ovens.  Instead,  It  can 
turn  to  an  Innovative  technique  that 
not  only  will  be  much  cleaner  than 
conventional  steel  manufacturing,  but 
also  will  substantially  reduce  produc- 
tion costs. 

U.S.  Steel,  along  with  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  has 
submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Re.serve  to 
receive  funding  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  KR  process.  A  recent  article  in 
Business  Week  ably  describes  this 
wortnwhile  project.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


(From  the  Business  Week.  Sept.  30.  1985] 

u.s.  stekutakers  are  hot  for  "hie  cokc- 

Pree  Furnace 

As  if  foreign  competition  weren't  bad 
enough,  the  U.S.  steel  industry  also  faces  an 
insidious  threat  from  within:  a  dwindling 
supply  of  coke,  the  coal  derivative  that  is  es- 
sentia] to  making  Iron  in  blast  furnaces. 
Close  to  half  of  all  coke  ovens  are  virtually 
obsolete,  and  by  1990  the  U.S.  may  be  left 
with  only  enough  capacity  to  produce  25 
million  tons  of  coke  annually— a  third  of  the 
figure  in  the  1950s  and  5  million  tons  s.iort 
of  what  was  used  last  year. 

Having  suffered  losses  of  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion In  the  past  three  years,  steelmakers  are 
hardly  eager  to  spend  the  $100  million  In 
takes  to  rebuild  a  battery  of  coke  ovens  to 
conform  to  today's  stringent  pollution 
codes.  But  unless  something  is  done,  the 
steel  industry  could  be  even  more  dependent 
on  imported  coke  by  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry. 

So  U.S.  Steel  Corp  and  Welrton  Steel 
Corp.  are  separately  battling  to  get  fedenJ 
help  in  building  the  first  American  plant  for 
making  Iron  by  a  new  method  that  doesn't 
need  coke— It  bums  ordinary  coal  Instead. 
Moreover,  the  kohle-reduktion  (kr)  process, 
developed  in  West  Germany  by  Korf  Engi- 
neering, promises  to  slash  capital  invest- 
ment by  25%  and  trim  the  overall  cost  of 
making  Iron  by  as  much  as  44%.  At  stake, 
says  Dominic  A.  Pengidore.  vice-president 
for  engineering  at  Welrton.  is  nothing  less 
than  "the  survival  of  the  U.S.  basic  steel  In- 
dustry In  the  next  20  years." 

UirKRNO 

The  companies  hope  to  persuade  the 
Energy  Dept.  to  Jig  Into  Its  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Reserve  Fund— which  will 
spend  $500  million  to  develop  new  technolo- 
gy over  the  next  three  yeo.rs— and  cough  up 
a  big  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
$100  million  KR  plant  that  can  produce 
300.000  tons  of  Iron  a  year.  U.S.  Steel  wants 
ESiergy  to  chip  in  $95  million,  including 
more  than  $20  million  for  two  years  of  dem- 
onstrations. The  state  of  Minnesota  and 
local  sources,  eager  to  revive  the  flagging 
Great  Lakes  Iron  ore  Industry,  would  con- 
tribute $25  million,  and  U.S.  Steel  and  other 
steelmakers  would  foot  the  remaining  $15 
million.  Armco.  Inland  Steel,  and  Bethle- 
hem Steel  have  expressed  Interest  in  Joining 
the  project. 

Welrton  Is  seeking  $65  million  from  Wash- 
ington for  its  version  of  the  KR  plant, 
which  would  be  built  at  Ito  steel  facility  In 
West  Virginia.  The  employee-owned  compa- 
ny, together  with  the  state  of  West  Virginia 
and  local  coal  producers,  would  make  up  the 
difference. 

So  far.  the  KR  process  has  been  used  only 
at  Korfs  prototype  plant,  which  produces 
60.000  tons  of  iron  per  year.  In  the  process— 
a  variation  of  the  coke-based  direct-reduc- 
tion technology  pioneered  by  Korf  in  the 
1970s — coal  Is  injected  Into  a  superhot  fur- 
nace (2.5O0F)  and  ignited  with  oxygen.  This 
creates  an  lijlbmo  of  pressurized  gases  that 
vaporizes  thw  combustibles  In  the  coal, 
which  rise  into  an  overhead  chamber  that 
contains  the  iron  ore.  leaving  behind  the 
coal's  carbon.  Carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
gen In  the  combustion  gases  strip  oxygen 
from  the  ore  to  produce  so-called  sponge 
iron.  The  melting  metal  then  drops  into  the 
furnace,  where  it  combines  with  carbon. 
The  molten  Iron  flows  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace. 

Energy  Dept.  officials  are  enthusiastic 
about   the  KR   process   because   It   causes 


much  less  pollution  than  smoky  coke  ovens 
and  conventional  blast  furnaces.  So  last  fall. 
Energy,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  states  of 
Minnesota  and  West  Virginia,  and  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  doled  out 
$590,000  to  ship  Minnesota  ore  and  West 
Virginia  coal  to  West  Germany,  for  a  test 
run. 

20-yEAR  ?ROJECT 

The  results  were  so  promising  that  Weir- 
ton's  Pengidore  insists  that  "it's  time  to 
build  a  plant  that  will  operate  in  the  real 
world  "  Ho*ever.  Jack  S.  Siegel.  Energy's 
deputy  director  for  coal  utilization,  cautions 
that  "its  a  little  premature  "  to  speculate 
when  funds  might  be  forthcoming.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Reser%e  Fund  won't  clear  the  Senate  until 
fall,  and  proposals  to  fund  KR  are  among 
scores  that  will  comoete  for  the  federal 
money. 

The  U.S.  doesn't  have  a  lot  of  time  to 
waste.  Steel  producers  in  Brazil.  India,  and 
other  countries  are  also  taien  by  the  econo- 
mies of  the  KR  process.  Souih  Africa's 
siate-owned  steelmaker.  Iscor  Ltd..  is  al- 
ready building  a  300.000-ton  KR  plant, 
which  Is  scheduled  to  come  on  line  by  1989. 
While  Japanese  steelmakers  are  reluctan'  to 
divulge  their  plans,  sources  close  to  the  in- 
dustry say  they.  too.  are  studying  KR. 

Unless  a  commercial-scale  plant  proves 
the  technology,  however,  the  conservative 
steel  industry  isn't  apt  to  abandon  its  tradi- 
tional blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens.  Even  if 
it  does,  conversion  to  the  process  will  not 
happen  until  at  least  the  1990s.  Weirton 
President  Robert  L.  Loughhead  says  Us 
company  will  rely  entirely  on  KR  if  its  pro- 
posed demonstration  plant  is  successful,  but 
he  adds  that  such  a  conversion  could  not  be 
complete  I'or  20  years. 

Still,  most  experts  believe  that  the  days  of 
conventional  ironmaking  are  numbered. 
The  Initiative  belongs  to  those  companies 
and  countries  that  build  demonstration 
plants. "  says  John  F.  Elliott,  a  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  longer  the  Americans 
wait,  he  warns,  the  greater  their  chance  of 
being  left  behind.  Given  the  already  precari- 
ous position  of  the  U.S.  Industry,  this  looks 
like  one  race  it  can't  afford  to  lose.« 


THE  GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 
9  Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  there  are 
limes  when  the  great  affairs  of  states 
and  the  smaller  affairs  of  individuals 
intersect.  So.retimes,  and  very  rarely 
at  that,  something  happens  lO  even 
the  odds  between  the  little  man  and 
the  state. 

One  of  .-he  principle  aims  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  [GDR] 
is  to  gamer  acceptance  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  world— not  an  easy  task, 
considering  the  East  German  Govern- 
ment's reputation  for  hardline  inter- 
nal discipline  tJid  its  talent  for  espio- 
nage, which  recently  embarrassed  our 
West  German  allies  yet  again. 

A  second  purpose  in  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  grand  design,  not 
unrelated  to  the  first,  is  to  find  the  re- 
sources it  needs  in  order  to  pursue  its 
economic  development.  The  German 
Demociatic  Republic  is  already  one  of 
th°  world's  leading  industrial  produc- 
ers,  and  stands   at   the   forefront   of 


those  countries  thai  make  up  the 
Soviet  Union's  trading  block.  But  it  as- 
pires to  a  more  prominent  role  in  the 
economic  world  at  large.  And  to  have 
that,  it  must  first  have  access  to  in- 
vestment capital  from  the  West. 

In  both  these  areas  broader  inter- 
national acceptance  and  access  to  cap- 
ital—the United  Slate-s  is  important 
for  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
designs.  Our  markets  are  of  interest; 
our  bankers  are  of  interest;  and  the 
ability  to  be  treated  and  received  as  a 
sovereign  equal  is  also  of  interest . 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  interests  of  a 
number  of  private  U.S.  citizens.  Theie 
are.  in  this  country,  some  2.000  indi- 
viduals whose  properly  was  confLscal- 
ed  by  the  Government  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  generally  in  the 
late  1950s.  Their  cases  have  been 
culled  from  a  much  larger  group 
which  submitted  claims  Ic  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Claims  Commission.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Commission,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  owes  these 
people  on  the  order  of  $70  million  plus 
back  interest. 

Since  1975.  when  the  United  States 
formally  recognized  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  our  Government 
has  been  negotiating  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  for  settlement  of 
these  claims. 

Another  negotiation  has  also  been 
underway,  to  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  party,  but  a  sympathetic 
observer.  Groups  '•epresenting  Jewish 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust  are  seeking 
rfparatioiis  from  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  just  as— much  earli- 
er—repai  ations  were  secured  from  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  common  denominator  between 
these  two  negotiations  is  that  the 
claimants  are  not  young  people  and 
cannot  wait  forever  for  justice  to  be 
done. 

These  two  questions  converge.  In  my 
case,  because  I  have  a  constituent  who 
holds  one  of  these  2,000  claims,  and 
who  corresponds  with  me  about  it.  jusl 
as  she  corresponded  with  my  predeces- 
sor. Senator  Baker. 

Recently,  my  constituent  sent  me  a 
clipping  from  the  financial  pages, 
showing  that  U.S.  banks  had  been  in- 
volved in  floating  -i  $500  million  loan 
for  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
That  didn't  seem  right  to  her.  and  it 
doesn't  seem  right  to  me-although 
it's  perfectly  legal  and  it  may  be  good 
business  (since,  after  all  I'm  sure  that 
our  bankers  won't  get  in  the  Itind  of 
trouble  lending  to  East  Germany  that 
they  got  into  v/hen  they  lent  to 
Poland). 

Oddly  enough,  the  day  her  letter 
came,  1  wai  reading  another  letter— 
from  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic's Ambassador  here  in  Washkigton. 
The  Ambassador  was  drawing  my  at- 
tention to  an  arms  control  proposal  re- 
lated to  chemical  weapons,  developed 
through  the  collaboration  of  experts 


from  his  country  and  from  West  Ger- 
many's Socialist  party.  Whether  or 
not  you  agree  with  this  proposal,  it  is 
clear  that  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public takes  it  seriously. 

Mr.  President,  these  things  capture 
the  essence  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic's  situation.  They  want  to 
deepen  their  commercial  lies  with  our 
country,  and  they  want  to  be  dealt 
with  as  serious  players  in  the  global 
economy  But  they  are  also  playing  a 
slow,  grudging  game  against  the  inter- 
ests of  2.000  of  our  citizens,  and 
against  the  principle  of  reparations 

I  must  admit  that  I  conside.-ed  sub- 
mitting legislation  designed  to  bar  the 
German  Democraiic  Republic  from 
acces.s  to  Americar:  banks,  until  the 
claims  are  equitably  setlled.  But  the 
Department  of  Slate  argues  with  some 
force  that  this  would  lock  the  situa- 
tion in  place,  and  completely  block  the 
negotiations  now  underlay 

Co  I  am  prepared  to  wait  awhile  to 
see  whether  the  Department's  very 
cautious  optimism  turns  into  any  gen- 
uine progress  In  the  meantime.  I  will 
not  only  refrain  from  attempting  this 
kind  of  legislation,  but  will  counsel 
others  to  "-efrain  as  well. 

During  this  period.  I  hope  to  Impress 
upon  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic's diplomatic  representatives  the 
need  for  the  country  to  assess  its  pri- 
orities. Do  they  want  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  settlement  and  do  some 
good  for  the  li.'ing;  or  do  they  want  to 
continue  this  waiting  game.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  the  East  German  offi- 
cials think  this  through,  they  will  con- 
clude that  these  claims  are  just,  and 
that  the  best  way  to  serve  their  own 
country's  interests  is  to  make  sure  jus- 
tice is  served.* 


BREEDER  TECHNOLOGY 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  an  cjticle  thai  ap- 
peared in  the  October  1985.  issue  of 
Nuclear  News,  the  major  publication 
of  the  American  Nuclear  Society 
whose  membership  encompasses  the 
full  spectrum  of  engineers,  scientists, 
aind  other  professionals  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  power  research  and  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  production. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  describes 
an  innovrtive  approach  to  breeder 
technology  that  has  the  potential  of 
resolving  global  concerns  about  prolif- 
eration and  safety  with  respect  to 
breeder  reactors  and  reprocessing  of 
reactor  iuels.  As  the  article  points  out, 
this  new  concept  is  not  just  another 
paner  study,  but  a  system  whose  key 
elements  have  been  demonstrated 
through  experiments  performed  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  facilities 

in  Idaho. 

Ever  since  the  cancellation  of  >-ne 
Clinch    River    Breeder    Reactor    Pro- 
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grami.  the  U.S.  program  in  breeder  re- 
search has  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
focus,  to  the  point  where  we  have  se- 
verly  lagged  behind  the  international 
community  in  what  we  are  able  to 
bring  to  the  table  of  international  col- 
laboration in  breeder  research. 

Argoruie's  Integral  Fast  Reactor 
Program,  described  in  this  article, 
holds  the  promise  of  leapfrogging  the 
foreign  progress  in  breeder  research  in 
a  manner  that  can  contain  the  prob- 
lems of  Plutonium  proliferation,  and 
do  so  in  an  inherently  safe  and  eco- 
nomical way. 

Already,  this  concept  is  receiving  tre- 
mendous domestic  attention.  The  two 
companies  under  contract  with  DOE 
to  provide  innovative  breeder  reactor 
designs  have  stated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  their  choice  of  fuel  would 
be  metallic— the  key  component  of  the 
integral  fast  reactor  concept— if  fur- 
ther testing  of  this  fuel  verifies  what 
Argonne  already  predicts  in  terms  of 
costs  and  safety  margins. 

Quoting  from  Rockwell  Internation- 
al's letter  to  DOE. 

.  .  metal  (fuel)  Is  less  well  proven  but 
offers  a  number  of  potential,  significant  ad- 
vantages. Testing  proposed  for  the  next  few 
years  is  aimed  at  substantiating  the  charac- 
teristics and  integrity  of  metal  fuel,  thereby 
permitting  the  realization  of  economic, 
safety,  and  other  perceived  advantages  of 
this  fuel  type.  .  .  .  (We)  have  chosen  to 
focus  (our)  design  around  metal  fuel. 

A  similar  letter  to  DOE  from  Gener- 
al Electric  Co.  states: 

To  date  our  analyses  indicate  that  there 
are  several  metallic  fuel  advantages.  .  .  .  We 
continue  to  be  encouraged  by  .  .  .  ANL's 
program  to  confirm  the  potential  benefits  of 
metallic  fuel.  We  think  the  current  U.S. 
DOE  Program  on  Innovative  liquid  metal  re- 
actors and  supporting  national  laboratory 
technology  will  yield  the  technological 
breakthroughs  needed  for  the  economic  de- 
ployment of  this  important  technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  Nuclear  News  article 
on  the  'Integral  Fast  Reactor"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
The  IFR:  A  Fresh  Look  at  an  Old  Concept 
(By  John  Graham) 

The  scientists  and  engineers  at  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  believe  they  can  build 
a  better  mousetrap  (i.e..  a  better  nuclear 
power  reactor),  and  they  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  world  to  beat  a  path  to  their 
doorway.  Better  yet,  the  Argonne  officials 
say  their  mousetrap  is  not  just  a  paper 
design.  It  is  based  on  the  Experimental 
Breeder  Reactor  II  (EBR-II)  and  associated 
fuel  cycle  facilities,  which  have  demonstrat- 
ed years  of  operating  experience. 

The  Argonne  concept,  which  is  called  the 
Integral  Fast  Reactor  (IFH),  came  to  the 
forefront  with  the  demise  of  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  (CRBR)  project,  and 
IFR  proponents  have  since  been  laboring  to 
convince  a  skeptical  world  that  this  is. 
indeed,  the  best  new  approsu:h  for  advanced 
fission  reactors.  As  this  is  written  in  Sep- 
tember 1985.  IFR  advocates  appear  well  on 
their  way  toward  some  degree  of  success: 
nonetheless,  they  must  overcome  many  ob- 


stacles before  they  can  hope  to  claim  the 
grand  prize. 

In  the  first  place.  U.S.  national  leaders 
must  decide  if  the  country  truly  needs  an 
advanced  reactor  and  If  they  can  justify 
spending  taxpayers'  money  for  such  a  hedge 
against  future  energy  shortages.  They  will 
vote  to  spend  this  money  only  If  there  Is 
sufficient  public  agreement  on  an  urgent 
need  for  new  reactor  concepts. 

The  old  free-market  axiom  about  the 
better  mousetrap  Implies  an  "urgent  need" 
to  kill  mice.  Thus,  need  (the  more  urgent, 
the  better)  is  a  primary  motivator  in  both 
democratic  and  free-market  ideologies.  The 
CRBR  project,  for  example,  foundered 
when  U.S.  political  leaders— hard-pressed  to 
cut  the  federal  budget— became  convinced 
that  a  majority  of  the  national  electorate 
felt  no  urgent  need  to  demonstrate  any  ad- 
vanced nuclear  reactor.  These  same  leaders 
also  argued  that  the  private  sector  should 
do  more  to  guarantee  the  future  of  nuclear 
power,  including  making  a  basic  decision  on 
what,  if  anything,  should  be  done  about  ad- 
vanced reactor  concepts. 

For  its  part,  the  private  nuclear  sector  Is 
wedded  to  the  light-water  reactor,  which 
has  been  proven  commerically.  and  Industry 
officials  generally  expect  the  LWR  to  be  the 
preferred  reactor  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Nonetheless,  some  nuclear  advocates  argue 
that  the  LWR.  which  relies  on  engineered 
safety  devices  (I.e..  redundant  pumps,  redun- 
dant power  and  cooling  resources,  etc.). 
should  be  phased  out  and  replaced  by  more 
advanced  reactors,  such  as  the  IFR.  which 
have  "passive"  (also  called  "Inherent") 
safety  features.  Only  then,  these  advocates 
argue,  will  the  public  perceive  nuclear 
power  as  "safe  enough."" 

All  this  has  driven  a  wedge  into  the  heart 
of  the  nuclear  community  and  has  caused 
LWR  advocates  (the  nuclear  lobby,  reactor, 
vendors,  many  utility  executives,  and 
others)  to  view  the  IFH  and  other  advanced 
reactor  concepts  as  a  potential  near-term 
threat  to  all  nuclear  commerce.  This  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  confusion  both 
within  the  nuclear  community  and  on  the 
outside,  because  previous  advanced  con- 
cepts, except  gas-cooled  reactors,  were  con- 
sidered extensions  of  LWR  technology. 

The  IFR  and  other  advanced  reactor  con- 
cepts face  yet  another  related  problem.  In 
the  wake  of  CRBR.  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion sought  to  get  out  of  the  nuclear  busi- 
ness by  handing  much  of  It  over  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  »"hich  has  traditionally  depend- 
ed on  the  federal  government  to  pay  for 
costly  advanced  reactor  programs.  This  has 
led  to  a  paradox  where  some  federal  offi- 
cials say  that  the  private  sector  is  not  inter- 
ested in  advanced  reactors,  and  certain  pri- 
vate sector  spokesmen  have  said  the  same 
thing  about  their  federal  counterparts.  In 
truth,  since  CRBR.  neither  side  has  shown 
much  Interest  in  new  reactor  concepts,  but 
federal  leadership  in  this  arena  has  been 
particularly  chaotic. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  however.  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  officials  have  taken 
positive  steps  to  correct  this  leadership  defi- 
ciency (see  related  story,  page  32).  This 
action  suggests  that  the  future  of  adveinced 
reactor  concepts  may  not  be  so  tightly 
bound  by  the  OOE's  unwillingness  to  play  a 
dominant  leadership  role  as  by  the  Depart- 
ment's ability  to  convince  the  budget- 
makers  that  the  taxpayers  should  pay  for 
some  nuclear  demonstration  projects. 

The  politics  of  the  next  decade  will  likely 
be  dominated  by  budget  deficits:  thus,  all 
federally  funded  projects  will  be  weighed  in- 


dividually against  the  question  of  an  urgent 
need  for  them.  Even  now.  there  Is  consider- 
able concern  that  the  ini  may  die  aborning 
for  want  of  adequate  funding,  and  the 
future  scrutiny  of  all  such  projects  will 
become  increasingly  more  severe. 


The  history  of  the  IFR  Is  as  old  as  nuclear 
power  itself  and  as  new  as  the  ongoing  na- 
tional contest  for  the  best  conceptual  ad- 
vanced reactor  design.  It  is  a  progeny  of  the 
Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  I  (EBRD, 
which,  on  December  20,  1951,  produced  the 
first  electricity  by  nuclear  fission,  and  of 
EBR-II,  which  has  been  operating  very  suc- 
cessfully for  more  than  20  years  while  gen- 
erating, electricity,  proving  breeder  technol- 
ogy, and  providing  invaluable  irradiation 
test  services. 

Despite  their  proud  history  In  the  realm 
of  research  and  development,  the  progeni- 
tors of  IFR  have  not  achieved  star  billing  in 
the  conunercial  world  of  nuclear  power.  In 
the  first  Instance,  the  nation"s  decision- 
makers turned  away  from  EBR-I  and  breed- 
ing technology  and  developed  light-water, 
thermal  reactors  for  commercial  service. 
Later,  in  the  first  breeder  reactor  conceptu- 
al design  contest.  EBR-II  was  passed  over 
because  it  uses  metallic  fuel  aind  has  a 
■pool""  configuration. 

Soon  after  the  nuclear  industry  was 
launched,  the  attention  of  the  decision- 
makers turned  toward  the  most  logical  ad- 
vanced reactor  successor  to  the  LWR.  At 
that  time,  it  was  believed  that  economies  of 
scale  would  mandate  increasingly  larger 
plants,  which,  for  even  greater  economies, 
would  be  clustered  together,  with  several 
large  reactor  units  on  each  site.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  perceived  that  uranium,  espe- 
cially its  fissionable  isotope  (uranium-23S). 
would  be  relatively  scarce  In  nature.  Be- 
cause of  this  assumption,  which  has  proven 
to  be  faulty,  the  subsequent  line  of  philoso- 
phy held  that  plutonium.  produced  In  the 
early  cycles  of  the  thermal  reactors,  must 
be  recycled  as  fuel  in  LWRs.  Gradually,  but 
relatively  soon  on  the  planning  horizon, 
breeder  reactors  would  be  needed  for  fuel 
conservation,  and  they  would  be  committed 
to  replacing  LWRs.  In  this  scheme,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  most  logical  future 
breeder  was  once  thought  to  be  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  LWR. 

All  this,  in  turn,  led  to  the  hardening  of  a 
philosophy  around  mixed-oxide  fuels  for 
both  LWRs  and  breeders,  along  with  large, 
free-standing,  chemical  reprocessing  plants 
using  the  "Purex"  technology.  The  Idea  was 
that  all  spent  fuel  would  be  shipped  to  sev- 
eral large  commercial  reprocessing  plants 
around  the  country,  where  the  plutonium 
and  uranium  would  lie  separated  from  a 
waste  stream.  The  usable  fuel  would  then  be 
refabricated  and  returned  to  operating  reac- 
tors. 

This  view  of  a  commercial  enterprise  built 
around  LWRs.  reprocessing,  and  breeder  re- 
actors prevailed  until  the  early  1980s,  al- 
though gradual  opposition,  from  both  inside 
and  outside  the  nuclear  community,  has  fi- 
nally tipped  the  scales  against  this  struc- 
tured concept.  In  the  first  place,  uranium 
has  been  found  in  far  greater  abundance 
than  the  prudent  early  estimates:  then,  the 
users  of  nuclear  fuel  have  gradually  turned 
their  backs  on  reprocessing,  because  pluto- 
nium recycle  has  not  been  demonstrated  to 
be  either  desirable  or  economic  in  the  U.S. 
marketplace.  Moreover,  the  need  for  breed- 
er reactors,  especially  large  ones  designed  to 
replace   LWRs.   has  simply   not   yet   been 


proven  by  nuclear  advocates.  Plutonium  re- 
cycle also  fell  from  grace  during  the  Carter 
Administration,  which  condemned  the 
whole  Purex  process  and  associated  breeder 
reactors  as  being  "proliferation-prone.'" 
And.  finally  in  the  wake  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  accident  and  numerous  and  costly 
construction  fiascoes  in  the  early  1980s,  the 
concept  of  large  nuclear  planU— as  well  as 
nuclear  power  iuelf-has  been  called  into 
question  by  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
nation's  electorate. 

The  theories  on  what  went  wrong  with 
nuclear  power  are  as  numerous  as  the  nucle- 
ar advocates  and  nuclear  opponents.  What- 
ever the  central  cause,  if  Indeed  there  is  on>." 
single  root  cause,  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry is  cerUinly  in  a  depressed  state. 
Indeed,  the  very  future  of  the  nuclear 
power  option  in  the  United  States  has  been 
called  into  question  by  major  industrial 
groups  of  nuclear  advocates,  and  they  have 
argued  for  major  national  institutional 
changes.  Meanwhile,  a  large  segment  of  the 
nuclear  advocacy  community  continues  to 
be  wedded  to  the  LWR  and  committed  to 
the  philosophy  that  large  breeders  will  ulti- 
mately be  required  as  successors. 

Others  within  the  nuclear  advocacy  com- 
munity, however,  believe  that  institutional 
conditions  are  not  likely  to  return  to  a  posi- 
tion favoring  old  nuclear  reactor  concepts, 
and  especially  not  that  of  large,  free-stand- 
ing. Purex  reprocessing  plants.  These  people 
believe  that  the  future  of  nuclear  power  lies 
'n  the  realm  of  small,  inherently  safe  reac- 
tors with  integral  reprocessing  plants 
making  them  self-sufficient.  Such  reactors 
would  better  fit  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
this  country  today,  these  proponents  say. 

Enter  EBR-II  and  the  IFR  concept.  EBR- 
II  was  conunitted  as  a  natural  successor  to 
EBR-I.  when  a  larger  demonstration  facility 
seemed  appropriate,  and  was  placed  into 
service  during  the  summer  of  1964.  The  pri- 
mary focus  of  EBR-II  operation  was  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  metallic-fueled, 
sodium-cooled  fast  breeder  reactors  as  gen- 
erators of  electricity.  A  very  important  sec- 
ondary step  involved  a  demonstration  of  the 
applicability  of  pyrometallurgical  tech- 
niques for  onslte  reprocessing  of  the  reac- 
tor"s  spent  fuel. 

The  performance  of  EBR-II  as  a  power 
generator  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  with 
a  record  of  high  plant  availability  and 
power  production  factors  exceeding  that  of 
commercial  LWRs.  EBR-IIs  normal  power 
rating  is  57.25  MWt,  from  which  it  provides 
17  MWe  to  the  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory  and  12,000  lb/hour  of  saturated 
steam  for  local  space  heating. 

The  reprocessing  of  spent  EBR-II  fuel 
was  conducted  routinely  on  site  from  1964 
to  1969,  during  which  time  the  inherent 
promise  of  a  simple  and  rapid  on-site  turna- 
round of  discharged  fuel  was  amply  demon- 
strated. One  of  the  spectacular  values  of 
metallic  fuel  is  that  it  does  not  require  an 
extensive  coolingoff  period,  and,  on  certain 
occasions,  EBR-II  fuel  was  discharged,  re- 
processed, and  returned  to  the  reactor  core 
within  29  days.  „.    .    , 

In  the  early  days,  however,  metallic  fuel 
had  a  major  problem  of  swelling  during  the 
fissioning  process.  This  was  such  that  very 
low  fuel  bumups  of  only  one  or  two  atomic 
percent  were  achieved.  Past  reprocessing 
provided  a  partial  compensation  for  this  low 
burnup:  metallic  fuels  fell  out  of  favor 
during  the  developing  years  described 
above,  however,  and  mixed-oxides  became 
the  worlds  favorite  for  conunercial  applica- 
tions. 


Meanwhile.  R&D  work  on  metallic  fuels 
continued  at  ANL,  and.  by  the  time  of  the 
CRBR  demise,  the  Laboratory  had  devel- 
oped a  promising  alloy  of  plutonium.  urani- 
um, and  zirconium.  This  new  fuel  has 
proven  to  have  a  sufficiently  high  burnup 
(More  than  10  atomic  percent)  to  be  com- 
petitive with  mixed-oxide  fuels.  In  the  eyes 
of  many  in  the  research  community,  metal- 
lic fuel  offers  so  many  benefits  that  it  must 
now  be  considered  the  perferred  fuel  for  ad- 
vanced reactor  concepts.  Nonetheless,  this 
postulated  theory  lacks  an  adequate  data 
base,  and  ANL  officials  are  seeking,  as  part 
of  the  IFR  effort,  to  use  EBR-II  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  this  new  fuel.  Uke- 
wise.  they  want  to  refurbish  the  adjacent 
fuel  reprocessing  facility  and  prove  out  the 
entire  process  of  burning  the  new  metallic 
fuel,  reprocessing  it,  and  handling  the  waste 
products.  All  these  steps  can  be  performed 
in  a  highly  successful  manner,  the  research- 
ers at  Argonne  say  confidently;  nonetheless, 
all  three  must  be  proven  before  the  IFR  can 
become  commercially  feasible. 

Argonne  officials  argue  that  EBR-II  and 
existing  facilities  offer  the  best  route  for 
demonstrating  the  advanced  liquid-metal  re- 
actor (LMR)  concept.  The  facilities  exist, 
and  adapting  them  for  use  in  the  demon- 
stration project  is  relatively  simple  and. 
they  say.  a  real  bargain  compared  to  the 
projected  cosU  of  other  demonstration 
projects.  According  to  Charles  Till,  associate 
laboratory  director  for  reactor  research  and 
development,  the  cost  of  the  demonstration 
reactor  is  zero,  because  EBR-II  is  there  and 
operating,  and  the  cost  of  refurbishing  the 
reprocessing  facility  is  "modest. "  In  a  1985 
Congressional  hearing.  Till  stated  that  the 
reprocessing  facility  has  been  decontaminat- 
ed and  is  ready  for  new  equipment.  He  esti- 
mated the  facility  upgrade  and  modification 
costs  at  $12.2  million  and  the  new  equip- 
ment at  $3.0  million— or  a  mere  $15.2  mil- 
lion, which  is  inflnitesimally  small  alongside 
the  once-projected  cosU  of  CRBR  and  the 
Barnwell  reprocessing  facility. 

The  IFR  is  a  generic  concept,  not  a  fixed 
design.  It  does,  however,  depend  on  the  pool 
concept,  metal  fuel,  and  pyrometallurgical 
reprocessing  technology.  As  such,  it  is  close- 
ly associated  with  the  DOE's  current  con- 
test for  a  conceptual  design  for  an  advanced 
LMR.  This  contest  has  been  narrowed  to 
two  industrial  competitors- Rockwell  Inter- 
national and  General  Electric. 

In  the  preliminary,  first-year  stage  of  thU 
three-year  contest.  Rockwell  has  signaled  its 
preference  for  metallic  fuel;  General  Elec- 
tric, which  argues  that  there  are  not  yet 
enough  data  on  the  Pu-U-Zr  alloy,  has  indi- 
cated that  mixed-oxide  is  its  first  choice. 
The  Rockwell  design,  apparently,  could  bt 
demonstrated  by  EBR-II  and  associated  fa- 
cilities; GE's.  at  the  Past  Flux  Test  Facility 
(FFTF)  in  Washington  state.  GE  will  also 
propose  an  integrated  reprocessing  (Purex) 
option.  Both  conceptual  designs  will  be  for 
small,  modular,  pool-type  reactor  units 
which  can  be  manufactured  in  a  shop  and 
shipped  to  a  building  site.  The  IFR  concept 
is  particularly  suitable  for  this  last  condi- 
tion. 


INHERENT  SAFXTY 

Part  of  the  current  controversy  over  reac- 
tor design  concerns  the  question  of  "inher- 
ent"  or  "passive"  safety,  which  relies  on  the 
natural  laws  of  physics— and  not  engineered 
safeguards-as  the  ultimate  barrier  against 
severe  reactor  accidents. 

Various  reactor  designers  have  pet  phi- 
losophies on  the  best  approach  to  an  inher- 
ently safe   reactor.   The  most  basic   argu- 


ments are  on  the  coolant  (or  heat  transfer) 
medium.  Some  designers  continue  to  favor 
light  water,  while  others  prefer  gas.  which 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  technolog- 
ical history.  A  large  portion  of  the  nuclear 
R&D  community,  however,  prefers  liquid 
sodium  as  the  optimum  coolant.  Sodium- 
cooled  reactors  operate  under  normal  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of 
about  500  "C,  well  below  the  900  'C  boiling 
point  of  sodium.  Moreover,  sodium-cooled 
reactors  do  not  present  a  corrosive  environ- 
ment, and  this  enhances  the  potential  lon- 
gevity of  a  sodium-cooled  plant. 

In  the  first  major  breeder  contest,  liquid 
sodiimi  was  the  overwhelming  favorite  for 
the  coolant.  As  for  ■■\>es\.  fuel"  and  "best 
design."  the  CRBR  and  its  complement,  the 
FFTE.  were  committed,  and  both  incorpo- 
rated mixed-oxide  fuel  and  the'loop" 
design.  In  a  loop  configuration,  primary 
sodium  is  pumped  through  large  pipes  to 
heat  exchangers  outside  the  reactor  vessel. 
As  noted  elsewhere,  the  CRBR  project  was 
scrapped,  but  FFTF  was  completed.  It  is  in 
operation  and.  as  does  its  counterpart  in 
Idaho  (EBR-II),  provides  invaluable  test 
data  for  breeder  reactor  technology  (see 
NN,  May  1984,  pages  56-61). 

Due  to  the  early  problems  with  metallic 
fuels,  mixed-oxides  won  the  first  best  fuel 
contest  rather  handily;  the  loop  design  deci- 
sion for  CRBR  and  FPTF.  however,  was  not 
based  on  such  conclusive  evidence.  Today,  it 
appears  that  the  pool-type  reactor  has 
become  the  favorite  among  designers  of 
LMRs;  thus,  the  major  breeder  argument 
has  shifted  to  deciding  on  the  best  route  to 
Inherent  safety  and  the  preferred  reactor 

fuel. 

Among  their  argument  for  the  pool 
design,  and  the  demonstrable  Inherent 
safety  features  that  flow  therefrom.  Ar- 
gonne officials  cite  EBR-II.  which  is  sub- 
merged in  a  pool  of  liquid  sodium  coolant, 
(see  Fig,  1).  Tests  at  EBR-II  have  demon- 
strated that  natural  convection  currenU  in 
the  sodium  pool  will  keep  the  core  accept- 
ably cool,  even  if  all  coolant  pumps  were  to 
fail  simultaneously. 

Other  arguments  for  the  pool  configura- 
tion include  the  following: 

The  regular  conformation  of  the  primary 
containment  tank  and  the  lack  of  nozzles 
and  penetrations  greatly  simplify  design, 
construction,  and  Inspection  acti\'ities.  Such 
simplification  reduces  the  required  size  of 
the  containment  building,  and  the  compact 
design  means  smaller  amounU  of  construc- 
tion materials. 

All  svstems  containing  primary  (radioac- 
tive) sodium  are  located  within  the  primary 
containment  barrier.  The  effects  of  sodium 
leakage  from  primary  components  are.  for 
the  most  part,  confined  to  the  primary  tank. 
The  submersion  of  all  primary  compo- 
nents under  constant  temperature  sodium 
greatly  reduces  problems  of  thermal  stress. 
The  effects  of  loss  of  pumped  coolant  flow 
are  considerably  mitigated  because  the  core 
will  always  remain  covered  with  sodium. 

The  location  of  intermediate  heat  ex- 
changers within  the  primary  containment 
vessel  eliminates  the  need  for  heavUy 
shielded  external  facilities,  e.g..  pipe  galler- 
ies, equipment  cells,  etc. 

Now  that  they  have  developed  a  fuel  alloy 
that,  they  say.  can  compete  economically 
with  mixed-oxides.  Argonne  researchers  are 
hailing  their  metallic  fuel  for  its  positive 
safety  advantages.  Its  superior  heat  transfer 
properties,  they  say.  give  metal  fuel  a  dis- 
tinct safety  advantage  over  conventional 
mixed-oxides.    Among    other    things,    they 
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have  studied  the  effects  of  different  fuel 
pins  on  reactor  performance  during  simulat- 
ed loss-of -coolant  flow  accidents  (i.e.,  where 
external  power  is  lost  to  coolant  pumps),  as 
demonstrated  In  Fig,  2.  have  found  that— 
under  these  accident  conditions— metal  fuel 
produces  much  smaller  rises  in  coolant  tem- 
perature than  Its  oxide  competitor.  Because 
metal  fuel  cools  faster,  it  presents  less 
chance  for  heat  to  build  up  In  the  core.  Ac- 
cordingly, In  a  loss-of-coolant  accident  in  sm 
LMR  with  metal  fuel,  coolant  temperature 
would  never  approach  the  boiling  point  of 
sodium.  Thus,  a  core  melt  accident  is  not 
postulated  as  credible,  while  the  potential 
for  a  molten  core  in  an  LWR  has  become  a 
celebrated  issue  since  the  TMI  accident. 

The  metallic  fuels  proposed  for  IPR  are 
composed  by  a  heavy  concentration  of  Plu- 
tonium, and  this  mandates  reprocessing  if 
the  concept  is  to  become  commercially  feasi- 
ble. Some  people  set  on-site  reprocessing 
and  refabricatlon  as  a  negative  element  be- 
cause It  would  add  aj\  additional  facility  at  a 
commercial  nuclear  power  plant  and  would 
require  yet  another  layer  of  technical  com- 
petence at  each  station.  Moreover,  reproc- 
essing has  c  bad  reputation  within  diplomat- 
ic circles  because  of  Its  relationship  to  .sepa- 
rated Plutonium  and  the  associated  poten- 
tial for  the  diversion  of  weapons  materials. 
The  Argonne  officials  believe  that  the  IPR, 
because  of  the  compact  nature  of  the  re- 
processing and  refabricatlon  modes,  can 
easily  overcome  the  first  objection.  As  for 
the  second,  they  say  that  the  IFR  can  en- 
hance national  nonprollferatlon  goals  be- 
cause, in  the  pyrometallurgical  process  (and 
associated  refabricatlon  of  new  fuel),  Pluto- 
nium Is  never  separated  into  a  single  ele- 
ment. In  addition,  the  entire  operation  re- 
mains very  radioactive  throughout  and 
must  be  conducted  remotely  using  complex 
robotic  technologies.  This,  say,  precludes 
tampering  by  terrorists  or  by  anybody  else. 
The  same  officials  are  quick  to  point  out, 
however,  that  reprocessing  and  refabrica- 
tlon were  run  sucessfully  during  five  years 
of  routine  operations  at  FBR-II.  "It's  com- 
plex." they  say.  "but  it  has  been  proven  by 
years  o'  operating  experience." 

In  the  pyrometallurgical  process  proposed 
for  IFR.  the  fuel  elements  would  first  be 
disassembled  to  remove  the  pins  from  their 
cladding.  This  is  a  mechanical  process.  The 
second  step  is  halide  slagging,  which  takes 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  rale  and  di- 
rection of  chemical  reaction  between  a 
molten  fuel  alloy  containing  fission  prod- 
ucts and  a  molten  halide  salt  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  composition  of  the  salt. 

In  the  IFR  halide  slagging  process,  the 
molten  fuel  alloy  would  be  dissolved  In  the 
salt  mixture,  and  magnesium  dichlorlde 
would  be  added  to  control  the  reaction.  If 
the  control  agents  are  added  in  the  right 
proportions,  the  fission  products— notably 
barium,  strontium,  and  rare  earth  ele- 
ments—are transferred  from  the  molten 
fuel  to  the  molten  salt,  which  becomes  a 
waste  stream  and  carries  the  fissions  prod- 
ucts with  it. 

Next,  the  fuel  alloy  Is  transferred  to  elec- 
troreflning.  In  this  step,  the  molten  fuel 
alloy  is  dissolved  in  cadmium  and  placed  in 
a  crucible  with  a  molten  salt  electrolyte, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  lithium  and  potassium 
chlorides  along  with  small  amounts  of  ura- 
nium and  Plutonium  chlorides.  The  electro- 
lyte floats  on  the  surface  of  the  more  dense 
cadmium-molten  fuel  mixture. 

A  positive  electrode  Is  formed  by  the  cad- 
mium-fuel mixture  in  the  bottom  of  the  cru- 


cible, while  a  negative  electrode  is  Inserted 
Into  the  electrolyte  from  above.  When  the 
appropriate  voltage  is  applied  across  the 
electrodes,  the  uranium-plutonium  mixture 
collects  on  the  negative  electrode.  Other, 
unwanted  elements  remain  in  the  cadmium, 
which  becomes  waste. 

Fresh  fuel  for  the  IFR  would  be  fabricat- 
ed in  a  single-step  casing  process  by  Inject- 
ing molten  fuel  into  Vycor  glass.  Up  to  100 
pins  can  be  made  in  a  single  operation. 
When  hardened,  the  fuel  would  be  removed 
from  the  glass  and  sheared  to  the  proper 
length. 

Fuel  refabricatlon  foreseen  for  the  im  is 
exceedingly  less  complex— and  therefore 
more  cost-effective— than  the  processes  in- 
volved in  preparing  mixed-oxide  fuel  pellets. 

The  reprocessing  and  refabricatlon  oper- 
ations described  above  have  been  demon- 
strated thousands  of  times  with  the  EBR-II 
driver  fuel.  They  must  be  fully  demonstrat- 
ed, however,  with  the  Pu-U-Zr  alloy  now 
being  proposed  for  the  IPR.  Argonne  offi- 
cials say  they  are  confident  that  this  can  l)e 
accomplished  in  a  straightforward  and  cost- 
effective  manner.' 

The  simplicity  and  compact  nature  of  the 
equipment  involved  in  fuel  reprocessing  and 
refabricatlon  technology  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  among  the  numerous  Argonne 
claims  for  IFR  economic  feasibility.  For  ex- 
simple,  in  a  cost  estimate  for  a  new,  central 
facility  to  handle  MOO  MWe  of  power  from 
several  modular  LMRs,  Argonne  officials 
have  designed  a  reprocessing/refabrication 
facility  that  would  be  housed  in  a  32-  ■  52- 
ft  building.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  facili- 
ty, fully  equipped.  Is  only  $48  million. 
Among  the  other  Installed  equipment,  this 
building  would  house  two  remote  cells  for 
electroreflning  core  and  blanket  fuel.  Note 
that  each  cell  would  occupy  only  a  5-  x  5-ft- 
square  space. 

IFR  ADVOCATKS 

On  August  28,  1984,  Walter  Massey,  at 
that  time  the  director  of  Argoruie  National 
Laboratory,  formed  a  blue-ribbon  peer 
review  panel  to  give  an  expert  appraisal  of 
the  IFR  concept.  This  group  is  composed  of 
fast  reactor  experts  of  world  renown  from 
academia,  the  utility  industry,  and  private 
consultants.  After  meeting  several  times, 
the  panel  filed  Its  first  finding  on  October 
31,  1984,  In  a  letter  to  Massey.  The  text  of 
this  letter  is  very  optimistic  about  the  IFTl's 
potential  as  an  advanced  reactor  concept, 
and  the  review  panel  strongly  recommends  a 
demonstration  (in  EBR-II  and  associated  fa 
cilitles)  of  the  new  alloy  fuel,  its  reprocess- 
ing and  refabricatlon,  and  the  associated 
treatment  of  waste  products.  (An  edited  ver- 
sion of  the  group's  findings  appears  in  the 
box.) 

Active  support  for  the  IFR  at  the  DOE 
has  not  been  very  apparent  since  the  demise 
of  CRBR.  The  Depsutment  has  undergone 
several  top  management  changes  at  both 
the  departmental  and  nuclear  energy  levels, 
however,  and  this  obviously  has  affected  Its 
ability  to  maintain  a  good  focus  on  the  IFR 
and  related  programs. 

In  the  recent  past,  however,  the  Office  of 
Nuclear  Energy  has  been  reorganized  with  a 


'  ThP  Information  on  IPR  fuel  reprocessing  has 
been  taken  In  large  part  from  written  material  pre 
pared  in  1984  by  Charles  Till.  Argonne's  associate 
director  for  reactor  research  and  development. 
Other  material  in  the  literature  suggests  that  the 
pyrometallurgical  steps  now  planned  may  not  be  In 
the  exact  .same  sequence  as  given  In  Tills  early  and 
simplified  text.  Nonetheless,  the  above  material  Is 
believed  to  be  sufficiently  correct  for  this  level  of 
presentation. 


new  division  designated  specifically  to 
watch  over  LMRs  and  other  advanced  reac- 
tor concepts  (except  HTGRs.  which  have  a 
separate  division).  Ross  Humphreys,  who 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  LMR  divi- 
sion, is  an  old-timer  in  breeder  research  ac- 
tivities, having  served  at  the  national  lab- 
oratories at  OsJc  Ridge,  Argonne  West  (on 
EBR-II),  and  Los  Alamos  before  moving  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  DOE.  Humphreys  says  he  is 
"very  excited"  about  the  IFR  concept  and 
the  future  of  metallic  fuels. 

John  Herrington,  Secretary  of  Energy,  by 
his  own  words,  appears  to  nave  become  an 
advocate  of  the  IFR  as  well.  After  a  recent 
visit  to  EBR-II.  where  he  was  briefed  on  the 
concept.  Herrington  told  a  reporter  he 
thinks  the  IFR  "is  the  best  technology  in 
the  world,  and  many  countries  will  be 
coming  here  to  leam  about  it." 

If  Secretary  Herrlnglon's  prediction 
comes  true,  and  the  world  beats  a  path  to 
Idaho  to  leam  about  the  IFR.  then  the  met- 
aphor al)out  the  better  mousetrap  will  be 
appropriate. 

SUMMARY  KINDINCS— ira  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

Findings: 

There  is  a  national  need  for  a  proven 
breeder  reactor  since  the  breeder  represents 
the  one  single  technology  in  existence  today 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  practi- 
cal and  have  the  capability  to  provide  an  In- 
exhaustible source  of  power. 

The  IFR  appears  to  offer  a  new.  exciting 
approach  for  the  U.S.  to  recapture  leader- 
ship In  breeder  technology. 

The  capital  costs  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate the  IFR  metal  fuel  element  and  the 
associated  fuel  cycle  appear  to  be  modest 
and  could  be  accomplished  rapidly. 

The  IFR  offers  a  breeder  concept  tr. 
which  the  potential  for  theft  or  diversion  of 
fissionable  materials  Is  significantly  mini- 
mized and  offers  significant  non-prolifera- 
tion advantages  over  fuel  cycles  bsused  on 
the  Purex  process. 

The  scientific  evidence  in  support  of  the 
concept  is  Judged  to  be  more  than  adequate 
to  Justify  proceeding  rapidly  with  research 
and  development  and  demonstration  of  fea- 
sibility as  presently  envisioned  for  the  FY85 
and  86  period. 

The  committee  is  favorably  impressed  by 
the  potential  of  pyrochemical  reprocessing. 
It  is  inexpensive,  has  many  operational  ad- 
vantages, and  as  stated  above  minimizes  the 
possibility  of  theft. 

Characteristics  of  the  metal  fuel  tend  to 
give  the  metal-fueled  reactor  the  ability  to 
tolerate  a  variety  of  transients  as  readily  as, 
and  possibly  more  readily  than,  an  oxide- 
fueled  reactor. 
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AN  ALL-MISSOURI  WORLD 
SERIES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  resolution  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  239 
Whereas,  the  great  State  of  Missouri  is 
home  to  both  the  Kansas  City  Royals  and 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  and  therefore  on 
this  day  of  October  17.  1985.  is  the  Baseball 
Capital  of  the  World; 

Whereas,  the  World  Series  has  not  been 
better  placed  since  1944.  when  the  St.  LouU 
Browns  faced  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals; 

Whereas,  both  the  Cardinals  and  the 
Royals  have  overcome  great  adversity, 
coming  from  behind  to  win  In  their  oppo- 
nents' ball  parks,  in  their  respective  League 
Championships,  and  In  so  doing  proved 
themselves  both  great  teams; 

Whereas,  these  two  teams  will  soon  meet 
in  the  1985  World  Series; 

Whereas,  their  performance  demonstrates 
once  more  to  the  Nation  and  the  world  that 
the  very  best  baseball  in  the  world  Is  played 
in  two  areas  of  the  country— eastern  and 
western  Missouri; 

Whereas.  St.  Louis,  the  Gateway  to  the 
West,  is  now  the  Gateway  to  the  Best  In  the 
National  League. 

Whereas,  Kansas  City,  the  Heart  of  Amer- 
ica, is  now  the  Heart  of  the  American 
League; 

Whereas,  the  "Show  Me"  State  of  Missou- 
ri is  now  the  Showcase  of  the  World's 
Greatest  Baseball  Teams  and  Fans;  and 

Whereas,  the  two  Senators  from  Missouri 
are  incurable  baseball  fans,  and  are  most 
pleased  and  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Royals  and  the  Cardinals:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
great  accomplishments  of  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals and  the  Kansas  City  Royals,  wishes 
both  the  Cardinals  and  the  Royals  the  best 
of  luck,  and  looks  forward  to  a  great  "Show- 
Me"  Series. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  point  out  this  resolution  is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Danforth].  Yesterday.  Mr. 
President,  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  exciting  days  of  my  life.  Two 
Missouri  teams  clinched  their  respec- 
tive drives  for  the  pennants  of  the  Na- 
tional League  and  the  American 
League.  Only  one  other  day  looms  as 
large  in  my  mind,  1944;  September, 
Chet  Laabs,  right-handed  hitter,  two 
home  runs  against  the  New  York  Yan- 
kees to  do  the  impossible  dream  for 
the  bedraggled  St.  Louis  Browns,  later 
to  become  the  Baltimore  Orioles.  And 
that  was  the  last  all-Missouri  series, 


two  St.  Louis  teanfis  at  that  time, 
1944_sort  of  bedraggled,  decrepit  ath- 
letes while  the  robust  and  those  in 
good  shape  were  off  fighting  World 
War  II,  and  now  the  dream  has  come 
true  again  in  1985.  an  all-Mus-souri 
World  Series. 

Senator  Danforth  and  I  by  this  res- 
olution wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  no- 
blest of  the  noble,  the  Cardinals  and 
the  Royals.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  1 
compliment  Senator  Eagucton  on  his 
well-crafted  resolution,  which  so  accu- 
rately, if  in  somewhat  understated 
fashion  sets  forth  the  present  condi- 
tion of  major  league  baseball 

Mr.  F»residenl.  my  only  regret  at  this 
point  m  the  Senates  procedure  today 
is  that  this  resolution  comes  so  late  in 
the  day  that  many  of  our  colleagues. 
who  undoubtedly  would  like  to  sign  up 
as   cosponsors    for    the    resolution    or 
come  to  the  floor  and  participate  in 
debate  on  the  resolution,  are  unable  to 
be  present.  But  I  know  that  the  reso- 
lution does  speak  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a  number  of  us,  such  as  Sena- 
tor ExoN  and  Senator  Dixon.  Senator 
Simon,  and  others,   because   this  has 
really  been  an  absolutely  remarkable 
year  in  baseball,  particularly  the  end 
of   the   season    with    the    tremendous 
effort  by  both  the  Cardinals  and  the 
Royals  first  to  win  their  divisions— and 
it  was  a  battle  in  both  cases,  decided  in 
the  last  couple  of  days  of  the  season— 
and  then  after  winning  their  divisions 
to  enter  into  the  league  championship 
scries. 

The  Royals  found  themselves  in  a 
situation   that   has  only   taken   place 
five   or   six    times    in    the    history    of 
major   league   baseball    in    postseason 
play.  They  were  behind  three  games  to 
one.  They  won  first  in  Kansas  City 
and   then   twice   up   in   Toronto,    and 
that  sort  of  come-from-behind  spirit  I 
think  has  exemplified  that  team,  not 
to  mention  the  incrediole  performance 
of  George  Brett,  who  has  truly  become 
Mr.  October,  replacing  Reggie  Jackson 
in  that  category.  In  game  three,  which 
was  the  pivotal  game— the  Royals  had 
already  lost  twice— Brett  went  4  for  4. 
including    two    home    runs.    He    had 
three  runs  batted  in.  four  ruiis  scored, 
and  he  made  the  defensive  play  of  the 
game.  And  then  consider   the   Cardi- 
nals, who  have  the  most  brilliant  man- 
ager in  major  league  baseball.  Whitey 
Herzog.  They  came  up  with  two  clutch 
home  runs  in  the  last  two  games,  one 
by  Ozzie  Smith  in  the  ninth  inning  in 
St.  Louis  in  the  fifth  game  of  the  play- 
offs, and  one  by  Jack  Clark  yesterday 
in  the  sixth  game  with  two  outs  in  the 
ninth   inning— an   amazing   line   drive 
for  a  home  run  to  snatch  victory  from 
the  jaws  of  defeat. 

This  has  been  a  great  24  hours  for 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  a  great  10  days  or  so  during  the 
time  of  the  World  Series. 


I  have  this  wonderful  thought  in  my 
mind  of  all  these  sports  writers  and 
media  executives  from  the  East,  who 
downplayed  the  ability  of  the  Royals 
to  win  the  league  championship  series 
and  downplayed  from  the  begirming  of 
the  .season  the  ability  of  the  Cardinals 
to  do  anything  but  finish  last  in  their 
division,  packing  up  their  "Vuitton  lug- 
gage with  their  Sulka  shirts  and 
moving  out  to  Missouri  for  10  days. 

We  have  a  lot  of  hotels  and  restau- 
rants in  our  State  and  a  lot  of  good 
stores,  and  I  hope  they  are  happy  vis- 
iting our  State  and  that  they  will 
spend  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr  DIXON  Mr  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  those  eloquent  words.  I 
support  this  resolution  by  my  distin- 
guished coUeapjes  the  senior  Senator 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Missouri  They  certainly  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  tonight. 

As"  a  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
comes  from  Belleville,  directly  across 
the  river  from  St.  Louis,  that  as  a 
youth  in  high  school.  I  recall  the  last 
time  they  had  an  all-Missouri  World 
Series  in  St.  Louis. 

In  fact,  1  recall  the  St  Louis  Browns 
in  the  American  League  very  well.  I 
used  to  go  to  ball  games  in  Sports- 
man's Park  years  ago,  when  the  old 
Browns  played  there.  They  were  only 
about  700  to  800  people  in  the  ball- 
park. 

I  remember  the  saying  in  our  part  of 
the  world  about  St.  Louis,  which  was, 
"First  m  shoes,  first  in  booze,  and  last 
in  the  American  League  [Laughter.] 
I  recall  going  to  the  World  Series. 
going  the  night  before  in  a  pickup 
truck  from  Belleville,  with  some  of  my 
high  school  buddies,  and  spending  the 
night  on  the  sidewalk,  sleeping  imder 
an  armv  blanket  I  saw  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  defeat  the  St.  Louis  Browns 
In  that  World  Series. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  for  re- 
peating once  again— only  about  four 
decades  later. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  Mr  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

RECESS  DJfTIL  8  A.M. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8 
am.,  on  Fridav.  October  18,  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BOUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  further.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognization  of  the  two  leaders 
imder  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
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period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  8:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  spealc  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  following 
morning  business  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  H.R.  3038.  the 
HUD  appropriations  bill;  at  that  point 
Senator  Murkowski  will  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  on  which 
there  is  30  minutes  of  debate. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow 
at  8  a.m.,  Friday,  October  18,  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
7:52  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  October  18,  1985,  at  8 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  17,  1985: 

DEPARTMi3«T  Or  STATE 

Gregory  J.  Newell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Sweden. 


Department  of  Transportation 
Jennifer  Lynn  Dom.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Associate  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, new  position. 

Department  op  Education 
Bruce    M.    Carnes.    of    Virginia,    to    be 
Deputy     IJnder    Secretary     for     Planning. 
Budget  and  Evaluation.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, vice  Gary  L.  Bauer. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Edward  H.  Flelschman,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  June  5.  1987,  vice  James 
C.  Treadway.  Jr.,  resigned. 

U.S.  Institute  of  Peace 
Allen  Weinsteln.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  for  a  term 
of  4  years  expiring  January  19,  1989,  new 
position. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  ON  YOUR 
125TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DEAN  \.  GALLO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 
.Mr.    GALLO.    Mr.    Speaker,    this    year 
marks  the   125th  anniversary    year  of  the 
Oheb      Shalom      Congregation,     of     South 
Orange.  NJ. 

Ih.     (  nngregation    »H'    fmnuifrt    in    I-^fiO. 

,110    >»  ,-   one  of  the    -iw  n   vh.iri.r    nx  mtxT 

•ruT.  tM'i"n-    •'!    !h.     1    ruled    -^^ndiifKi"     "f 

\,„,r;<,i     ;h-'    .  ..nfc:r.  k::in.>na!    ami    ■>{   ,lu<ia- 

ContiTi-iiiiUur.  (ihrh  -hi.li.ni  ,-  'h.  -.(..nd 
oldest  conkT.  k;a:i..n  m  m*  ^:ir.i  and  I  he 
congreiratH.n  h,i«  a  ^.rv  ini[)rf--ni  hi-Iur>. 
RemnrKatO^  nrar!>  1>'"  m.uibtr-  nf  the 
prrifiT  r,.nk-riktaiiMn  an  siircr!  (in  .ndants 
.,[  'h.  fnundmt  ni.mh.r-  '.f  'h.-  .  .inifr.-kra- 
■i,.n  I  ht  I  nnK'r<-k'ii!  iMt!  sn-a-urr-  !t-  hi«'.iir>. 
,n,i  hn-  tTiaiii'ain.d  an  a(iural<  rri'orri  of 
;,  ,1.wi>i(imrn-.  and   i'-  pr.ik'rt-- 

f(,irn;lv  I  v»a-  'u<kv  .noukh  U-  hav.  ;  he 
rn~;..M  <.f  -ht  I  iinKrfk'rtli"n  fnrwariit'd  to 
,,,,  h»  Mr  lia^ni  ~^<•h^■I-hn('r  hi~!orian  of 
■  ^ir    (  ( ■rikri'hia'  wu 

ihi-   hi-lur^    I-   fa-iiiianrik'     1'    i-  Ih''   »!<iry 
..I   a.   -rtiaii   ,  ..ll,a-;i..n   .d   p,-npl.    «h..  «har.>(i 
,  ...tuniiin   ^iMiiii  -if  'h<    fuiurr    nf  the   pa-t. 
and,  ••(  ;hiir   r^ji    in  (.(id>  uniMT'-i      I',   i-  I  hr 
,>tur>   ui  tifi'V'-.b    (  omnii!mi-n;   and   ri'-pon^i- 
bility.  It  1-   an    und.-r-!andint  I'f  the   inipor- 
•  nnre  of  mtn   and   »..mi'n   m   all   of   ..ur   cn- 
,!,a»nr-     ti(     !h.'*    -piri!uai    or    «.Tular      \i»i> 
It  Id  Ihe  -lorv   ..!   h'.»    protrri---  <  an  bt    made 
even  after   ih.  r.    ar.    diffiT.-nc-   of  opinion. 
f'rrtainU     th>ri-    i-    ttnii  h    ?hai    lhi«    body 
a.n    Irani    fron'    the   conifrt'ifa'. mn  -   hi-tory. 
Mr       ■-p.akrr       -oda^       I      would      like      to 
pr.,,ri'  JU-:  a  porn.,n  of  ihi-  hi-!or»   'o  my 
colleakTUi-s   s,i   !ha!    ih.*     ioo     mn-    huM    the 
opportunit>  to  k-arn  from  i!-  loniini- 
HisTORV  OF  Oheb  Shalom 
The  history  of  Oheb  Shalom  starts  before 
its   birth   with   the   founding   of   BNai   Je- 
shurun  in  the  City  of  Newark  in  1848,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  less  than  200  Jewish 
families  in  the  City. 

BNai  Jeshurun  prospered  and  grew  but  as 
it  grew  there  developed  a  quarrel  within  the 
congregation  over  whether  the  congregation 
should  continue  to  function  in  what  they  re- 
ferred to  as  the  traditional  manner  or 
whether  they  would  adopt  the  Reformed 
method  of  worship  just  as  many  German 
congregations  were  doing.  This  was  a  local 
aspect  of  what  was.  in  fact,  a  worldwide  ar- 
gument. In  1869  the  argument  reached  a 
crescendo  at  the  congregations  annual 
meeting  when  the  then  President.  Bernard 
Hauser,  failed  in  his  bid  for  re-election  to 
the  office  of  the  President  by  one  vote  and 
Rabbi  Isaac  Schwarz.  who  was  a  supporter 
of  the  views  of  Mr.  Hauser,  was  not  reap- 
pointed to  his  position  as  Rabbi  The  two  of 


them  and  many  of  their  adherents  resigned 
their  membership  and  left  BNai  Jeshurun. 
After  some  discussions,  they  determined 
that  they  would  form  a  new  synagogue 
where  the  practices  would  be  similar  to  the 
ones  that  they  had  established  at  BNai  Je- 
shurun and  which  were  now  being  aban- 
doned. A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hauser 
house  on  Prince  Street  and  a  decision  was 
made  to  form  a  new  congregation  to  be 
called  Oheb  Shalom.  It  was  also  decided 
that  Rabbi  Schwarz  was  to  be  its  first 
Rabbi.  The  synagogue  was  formally  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Fall  of  1860.  Dues  were  estab- 
lished at  36  cents  per  month,  and  the  new- 
congregation  got  underway.  Services  were 
held  on  the  top  floor  of  a  dwelling  on  the 
West  side  of  Prince  Street,  between  Spring 
field  Avenue  and  South  Orange  Avenue  in 
Newark.  Services  were  what  we  today  call 
Orthodox  and  were  conducted  in  Hebrew 
and  German. 

The  building  in  which  the  services  were 
conducted  was  large  enough  to  have  a  two- 
story  kind  of  arrangement;  the  women  sat 
in  the  balcony.  The  men  during  services, 
particularly  the  officers,  wore  high  silk 
hats.  Sermons  and  instruction  were  in 
German  which  was  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  official  language  of  the  synagogue 
even  though  it  had.  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  the 
language  of  many  of  its  members.  At  that 
time  the  language  and  other  customs  of  the 
synagogues  of  Newark  were  determined 
chiefly  by  the  European  heritage  of  their 
membership.  ,  ^>.  ,. 

Even  in  those  days  the  vision  of  Oheb 
Shalom  was  broad,  far  beyond  the  recitation 
of  prayers.  The  school  was  always  of  prime 
importance  and,  while  the  teachers  were 
volunteers,  they  were  always  required  to  be 
compietent. 

As  a  further  service  to  its  membership, 
;he  congregation  in  1866  bought  and  started 
operating  the  original  congregational  ceme- 
tery on  South  Orange  Avenue. 

The  little  congregation  grew  slowly  but 
steadily.  Members  spoke  to  each  other  in 
either  German  or  English,  and  many  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  congregation's  official 
language  should  be  changed  to  English  be- 
cause that  would  evidence  the  ever-growing 
desire  among  the  members  to  be  more 
American  and  more  like  our  neighbors. 

Years  of  growth  and  change  occurred.  The 
congregation  built  and  moved  into  what  was 
then  its  brand  of  new  brick  edifice  on  the 
East  side  of  Prince  Street,  halfway  between 
Springfield  Avenue  and  South  Orange 
Avenue  in  the  City  of  Newark.  Here  there 
was  a  gallery  but  it  was  used  only  for  over- 
flow worshippers.  The  records  of  the  con- 
gregation appear  to  indicate  that  when  the 
congregation  moved  to  the  new  building  on 
Prince  Street,  men  and  women  began  to  sit 
together. 

Rabbi  Bernard  Drachman,  who  served 
from  1885  to  1888.  was  the  last  of  the  Euro- 
pean educated  German-speaking  Rabbis. 
English  became  the  pulpit  vernacular,  al- 
though according  to  congregational  records, 
a  few  limes  each  year  as  a  special  treat  for 
old-timers.  Rabbi  Willner  would  speak  in 
German  which  was  the  language  of  his  fore- 
bearers.  That  kind  of  practice  contmued 
through  1890. 


At  about  that  time.  Rabbi  Gluck  became 
the  Rabbi,  and  presided  over  what  was  a 
great  period  of  expansion  In  the  Prince 
Street  building. 

The  year  1906  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  congregation.  That  was 
the  beginning  point  when  the  congregation 
began  to  move  toward  what  we  would  call 
today's  Conservative  Judaism. 

Oheb  Shalom  at  the  time  numbered 
among  its  members  more  native-bom  Ameri- 
cans than  immigrants.  These  native-bom 
Americans  had  a  burning  desire  that  was 
spurred  on  by  Rabbi  Charles  I.  Hoffman 
and  Dr.  Solomon  Schechter  to  build  new- 
styles  and  new  practices  and.  yes,  new  rit- 
uals "as  Jewish  as  the  Torah  and  as  Ameri- 
can as  apple  pie."  The  view  was  popular  and 
the  synagogue  grew. 

It  soon  became  appsj-ent  to  the  officers  at 
that  time  that  neither  Prince  Street  as  a 
locale  (it  had  become  the  commerlcal  center 
of  the  Jewish  world  of  Newark)  or  the  syna- 
gogue building  itself  (it  had  become  over- 
crowded and  much  too  smaU)  were  suitable. 
In  1907  a  decision  was  made  to  move  and 
planning  and  fund-raising  began.  In  quick 
succession  there  came  the  property  pur- 
chase of  the  High  Street  site,  building  deci- 
sions, fund-raising,  breaking  ground,  and  fi- 
nally a  cornerstone-laying  ceremony  for  the 
new  building  in  1910. 

The  High  Street  synagogue  building  was 
dedicated  in  1911  Among  the  speakers  at 
what  has  always  been  described  by  those  In 
attendance  as  an  awe-inspiring  service  were 
Woodrovi  Wilson,  then  Governor  of  New- 
Jersey  and  soon  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Solomon  Schechter,  head  of 
the  Jewish  Theological  seminary  and  world- 
wide leader  of  Conser\'ative  Jewry,  and  Dr. 
Solomon  Solis-Cohen,  renowned  leader  of 
the  Philadelphia  Jewish  community.  The 
dedication  and  the  mood  ii  generated 
sparked  tremendous  activity  within  the  con- 
gregation. In  that  year,  the  Oheb  Shalom 
Review  was  created;  a  synagogue  library  was 
Installed;  the  Hebrew  School  volunteer  prin- 
cipal and  teacher?  gave  way  to  profession- 
als. 

The  programs  of  the  congregation  grew 
during  the  next  ten-year  period,  and  the 
congregation  flourished  as  few  congreta- 
tions  had.  At  the  congregation's  1930 
annual  meeting,  right  at  the  deepest  point 
of  the  Depression,  the  congregation  burned 
Its  mortgage.  It  had  been  a  nineteen-year  fi- 
nancial struggle  to  do  it,  and  the  memory  of 
that  struggle  coupled  with  the  economic 
condition  of  the  nation  so  impressed  Itself 
upon  the  minds  of  the  congregation's  lead- 
ers that  it  became  an  Oheb  Shalom  princi- 
ple to  say  "that's  the  last  of  mortgages- 
never  again!"  This  rule  has  continued  to 
this  very  day  so  that  all  subsequent  im- 
provements and  construction  has  occurred 
without  the  use  of  mortgages. 

Rabbi  Leon  S.  Lang  joined  the  congrega- 
tion in  1927.  He  was  to  be  Dr.  Hoffman's  as- 
sistant, and  his  accent  was  to  be  on  youth. 
He  nurtured  the  high  school  which  had 
been  started  in  1925  and  founded  the  Men's 
Club  which  was  called  Kadlmah.  He  contin- 
ued the  work  of  emphasizing  the  congrega- 
tion's social  and  educational  life. 


This  ■•bulle."  symbol  .dent.f.es  statements  or  .nsert.ons  wh.ch  are  not  spoken  .y  tr,e  Mem,>.r  u.   u.c  ............  ., 

Boldface  cyp.  .nd.cates  words  .nserted  or  appendeci    rather  than  ^P°''-;^b-  Member  of  the  H^^^^^^^^ 
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With  the  departure  of  Rabbi  Lang,  the 
burden  became  too  great  for  Rabbi  Hoff- 
man and  thoughts  of  his  retirement  l>ecaLme 
a  reality.  Oheb  Shalom  called  to  the  post 
Dr.  Louis  M.  Levitsky.  who  proved  to  t>e  a 
dynamo,  sparking  Oheb  Shalom  to  render 
even  greater  service  and  to  be  more  effective 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members  and  the  com- 
munity. He  pushed  the  congregation  so  that 
Its  name  becaune  synonymous  with  the 
words  "adult  education."  Our  program, 
which  Incidentally  began  In  1911  and  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  nation,  was  fine-tuned 
and  expanded  under  Dr.  Levitsky  so  that  it 
became  our  most  prominent  feature. 

In  the  mid- 1940s,  pressure  started  building 
for  moving  the  congregation  to  the  suburbs. 
Many  of  the  members  had  moved  to  the 
suburbs,  and  those  that  remained  were 
moving  In  increasing  numbers.  The  distance 
memt)ers  had  to  travel  for  services  begat  i  to 
be  a  topic  of  discussion. 

A  substantial  percentage  of  the  mem^rs 
of  the  congregation  urged  the  congregsrffon 
to  move  to  South  Orange,  but  the  majority 
approached  the  Idea  half-heartedly.  Suffi- 
cient Impetus  for  the  move  had  not  yet  de- 
veloped, and  several  motions  on  moving  the 
congregation  to  South  Orange,  while  pro- 
voking strong  debate,  failed  to  win  passage 
at  annual  and  special  meetings. 

Eventually  a  group  of  the  members  of 
Oheb  Shalom  led  by  Jennie  Beck  and  Ralph 
Jacobson  gathered  a  number  of  their  South 
Orange  emd  Maplewood  neighbors  and 
founded  Beth  El.  The  circle  had  become 
complete.  Oheb  Shalom,  l)om  of  B'Nai  Je 
shurun,  now  had  t  daughter  congregation  of 
its  own. 

Pressure  kept  building  for  the  move  to 
South  Orange.  The  controversy  yielded 
eventually  to  necessity.  In  reasonably  rapid 
order,  the  property  at  Scotland  Road  was 
purchased  and  plans  for  the  building  were 
prepared.  Pund-raislng  became  a  major 
project  with  the  slogan  "No  fanfare,  no 
pressure,  no  mortgage."  Through  this  low- 
key  approach,  four  hundred  families  met 
each  with  the  other  and  raised  the  one  mil- 
lion dollars  needed.  The  building  In  Newark 
was  sold  and  all  eyes  turned  to  South 
Orange. 

To  save  the  gorgeous  Silver  Birch  tree 
that  stands  outside  the  current  building,  the 
building  was  built  as  a  mirror  Image  of  the 
one  drawn  by  the  architect  so  that  the  tree 
could  remain.  After  much  discussion,  it  was 
determined  that  the  plans  would  be  re- 
versed, and  the  tree  would  be  saved.  The 
result  of  this  decision  is  that  In  many  ways 
the  building  is  the  reverse  of  what  was 
planned. 

All  of  this  to  save  one  of  God's  most  beau- 
tiful creations— the  tree  that  Is  outside. 

Oheb  Shalom  showed  Its  devotion  to  Its 
tradition  of  continuity  In  the  structure 
itself:  The  Inscription  above  the  Ark  In  the 
main  sanctuary  is  the  same  one  that  was 
over  the  Ark  on  High  Street,  and  the  in 
scription  on  the  side  of  the  Ark  In  the 
Schechner  Chapel  is  the  Inscription  that  ap- 
peared carved  In  stone  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  on  High  Street;  the  eternal  light  In 
the  Schechner  Chapel  Is  the  one  from  the 
original  building  on  Prince  Street;  the  doors 
of  the  High  Street  Ark  are  the  doors  of  the 
Ark  in  the  Schechner  Chapel;  the  memorial 
tablets  that  appear  in  the  Pounders  Hall  are 
in  most  instances  the  memorial  tablets  that 
were  brought  from  the  High  Street  build- 
ing; the  cornerstone  of  the  High  Street 
building  sits  in  the  wall  of  our  building 
here.  Being  unable  to  remove  the  stained 
glass  windows,  replicas  of  the  memorial  tab- 
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lets  on  those  windows  were  made  and  are 
today  In  Pounders  Hall. 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  build- 
ing occurred  on  May  1,  1957,  and  the  build 
ing  was  advanced  sufficiently  for  a  simple 
ceremony  when  the  cornerstone  was  put  in 
place  In  March  of  1958.  By  July,  the  build 
ing  was  ready  and  in  a  moving  ceremony  the 
building  on  High  Street  was  locked  with  the 
key  that  opened  it  and  turned  over  to  the 
new  purchasers.  The  Torah  scrolls  were 
taken  by  a  suitable  parade  to  South  Orange 
and  installed  In  the  new  edifice  over  the 
weekend  of  July  22,  1958. 

Oheb  Shalom  clearly  had  arrived  and  was 
the  prime  synagogue  In  the  country.  As 
what  seemed  to  be  the  height  of  our  activi- 
ty. Dr.  Levitsky  advised  that  he  would  retire 
and  In  1973  did  so.  After  a  search.  Rabbi  Al 
exander  Shapiro  was  called  to  the  pulpit 
and  t>ecame  the  Rabbi  of  the  congregation 
in  that  year  and  has  recently  celebrated  his 
tenth  anniversary  with  us,  marked  by  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Rabbinical 
Assembly.  He  is  the  third  Rabbi  of  Oheb 
Shalom  to  be  so  honored. 

In  1983  Congregation  Beth  Torah.  which 
had  been  established  many  years  before  in 
Orange  and  had  a  rich  history  of  Its  own, 
found  that  it  was  unable  to  continue  to  op- 
erate at  its  own  building.  It  sought  to  merge 
with  another  congregation  whose  philo- 
sophical views  It  shared. 

In  a  moving  ceremony,  described  and  per- 
formed as  If  It  were  a  wedding,  Beth  Torah 
brought  her  Torahs  to  the  Ark  of  Oheb 
Shalom  where  they  were  lovingly  accepted 
and  the  two  congregations  t>ecame  one. 

HOPES  POR  THE  PtnXniE 

It  Is  difficult  to  compress  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  years  into  a  few  pages. 
While  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
have  passed,  it  is  the  hope  of  this  important 
congregation  that  this  period  is  merely  an 
Introduction  to  the  future.  We  share  that 
hope  today. 


DISTRICT  HEATING  AND 
COOLING  TAX  INCKNTTVES 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

F    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  district 
heating  and  cooling,  one  of  the  most  roitt 
effective  and  imaginative  answers  to  Amer- 
ica's quext  for  energy  independence,  was 
the  subject  of  both  the  cover  siorj  and  edi- 
torial in  the  ^-eptember  isxue  of  DumeHtic 
Engineering  maifH/ine.  This  article  is 
worthy  of  the  Hilenimn  of  our  colleagues. 

The  use  of  iti-!ri^'  h>'«tinK  nnd  rooting 
systems      (l)Hi  hn-.      niniincatinnii      far 

beyond  the  inherent  enerifN  .  ffi.  !■  n.  >  of 
the  syntem-i  theniHeli.s  Kt«rnr  .h  h .  '.he 
Department  of  Hn.  r«:»  -h.u-  thn  h.  ex- 
panded use  of  thl«  ,.hr..|..^.  1  uri  iriirnati- 
tally  reduce  oil  imp<>ri-  pr.-.  tm  ;he  vitali- 
ty of  our  citien  nnd  Ujwii.i.  and  .stimulate 
strong  local  e.  ..ivrmes. 

Studies  bv  ihe  International  Energy 
Agency  indicate  that  if  the  United  States 
were  to  begin  to  shift  toward  the  expanded 
use  of  DHC.  such  a  move  would  create  sig- 
nificant additional  downward  pressure  on 
the  world  price  of  oil. 
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Reduced  oil  prices  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  rebuilding  of  our  current 
economic  strength.  But,  think  how  much 
more  competitive  we  would  become  if  we 
reduced  our  balance  of  paymentx  by  sig- 
niTicantly  reducing  oil  imports.  Such  a 
move  would  also  provide  our  domestic  in- 
dustry with  less  expensive  energy  at  the 
same  time. 

Stabilization  of  the  now  lopnlded  balance 
of  payment.s  would  not  only  help  our  man- 
ufacturing sector  become  more  competitive 
in  world  markets,  it  would  also  help  revi- 
talize some  of  our  basic  industries  such  as 
steel,  coal,  and  railroads. 

Th?  installation  sf  citywide  district  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  will  utilize  now 
wasted  thermal  energy,  and  can  make  use 
of  domestic  energy  resources  such  as  coal. 
peat,  wood  waste,  and  municipal  refuse. 

The  national  self-interest  mandates  the 
promotion  of  such  technology.  But  the  key 
to  this  innovation  is  to  assist  the  private 
sector  as  it  gathers  the  Tmanring  needed  to 
construct  such  systems.  I  have  introduced 
H.R  1507  which  would  clarify  the  tax  and 
lending  laws  so  such  Tinancings  would  be 
available. 

In  a  year  when  tax  expenditures  are  a 
m^or  topic  of  discussion  in  Congress,  1 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  recognize  two 
facts  as  they  consider  supporting  the  15- 
percent  energy  investment  tax  credit  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1507. 

First,  DHC  technology  is  not  experimen- 
tal or  unproven.  However,  the  process  of 
planning  and  installing  these  systems  in 
cities  is  complicated,  in  the  sense  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  city  government,  various 
State  and  local  agencies,  and  the  building 
owners  in  an  affected  area  must  all  be  ob- 
tained. 

Installing  such  a  system  is  analogous  to 
installing  sewer  or  waterlines  in  a  town 
where  connection  to  them  is  voluntary. 
Thus  the  tax  credit  is  needed  for  a  short 
term  to  attract  investor  interest  into  an 
area  Tilled  with  challenges,  even  though  the 
technology  is  well  known  Howtver,  the 
district  heating  and  cooling  indust.'v  feels 
conndent  that  once  attention  is  focused  on 
this  area,  as  the  tax  credit  will  do,  the 
progress  and  examples  developed  during 
the  period  will  inspire  others  to  engage  in 
expanding  the  use  of  this  technology  in  the 
future. 

I  should  note  at  this  point  that  our  West 
European  allies  have  vastly  expanded  the 
Installation  of  new  district  heating  systems, 
particularly  since  the  1973  oil  embargo. 
Today  they  use  domestic  fuels  including 
coal,  straw,  and  peat  to  heat  their  cities. 
We  should  do  the  same. 

Second,  the  tax  expenditure  involved  is 
very  modest.  Because  of  the  planning  time 
that  precceds  the  actual  installation  of  a 
system,  the  indust.~y  projects  the  energy  in- 
vestment tax  credit  expenditure  for  a  5- 
year  period  following  passage  of  H.R.  1507 
to  be  less  than  j^lOli  million 

I  am  confident  that,  upon  careful  consid- 
eration of  Ih?  merits,  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  district  heating  and  cooling  is 
both  a  modest,  and  a  very  prudent  invest- 
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ment  in  the  energy  future  of  our  country.  I 
uriie  their  support  for  inclusion  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  15(17  into  the  tax  hill  cur- 
rently in  markup,  and  its  passaRe  into  law. 
I  ask  unaniiiious  consent  to  include,  at  this 
point  in  Ihe  RK( OKI).  "Dislncl  Healing/ 
Cooling,  a  ke>  in  Knerg>  Indep<ndence", 
and  the  editorial  "Districl  Heating  Cooling: 
on  the  Side  of  the  Angels." 

District  Heatinc/Coounc— A  Key  in 
Enehgy  Independence 
(By  Steve  Shafer) 
Wouldn't  It  be  amazing  if  we  could  find  a 
technology  that  would  heat  and  cool  Ameri- 
ca's urban  areas  and:  Lower  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  sources;  make  use  of  the  vast 
amounts  of  waste  heat  from  electrical  gen- 
eration   plants;    or    bum    garbage,    helping 
eliminate  the  galloping  pollution  problems 
caused  by  landfills;  or  use  America's  abun- 
dant supply  of  coal. 

This  technology  would  also  cut  energy 
costs  for  iruier  cities  and  military  bases; 
help  keep  exports  competitive  by  lowering 
industrial  energy  costs  and  create  many  new- 
jobs  In  the  U.S.  rust  belt. 

A  "Star  Wars"  system,  far  in  the  future? 
No!  That  "amazing  technology"  is  summed 
up  In  the  phrase  District  Heating/Cooling— 
systems  which  deliver  steam,  or  hot  and 
chilled  water,  through  piping  to  buildings  in 
a  given  "district  "  America  is  the  home  of 
district  heatlng-the  first  major  system  In 
the  world  was  built  in  Manhattan  In  1881. 

Interest  declined  In  these  systems  after 
World  War  II  because  of  tax  and  investment 
policies  that  limited  grovt'th  and  because  of 
preoccupation  with  kilowatt  production. 
There  are  some  3,000  unregulated  Institu- 
tional systems,  which  have  Increased  In 
number  since  1950.  But  investor-owned 
urban  systems  have  decreased— there  were 
250  in  1951,  59  in  1980.  There  has  been  slow 
growth  In  municipally-owned  systems,  due 
largely  to  stimulus  by  HUD  and  DOE  dem- 
onstration and  grant  programs,  and  some 
major  utilities  have  recently  decided  to 
modernize  DHC  systems  instead  of  aban- 
doning them.  (Consolidated  Edison,  down- 
town Manhattan;  Hartford,  CT;  Baltimore 
Thermal,  downtown  Baltimore;  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric,  downtown  San  Prancisco 
system). 

This  hardly  scratches  the  surface.  The  po- 
tential value  In  energy  savings  is  huge.  The 
Department  of  Energy  says:  "The  technolo- 
gy for  district  heating  and  cooling  is  well 
understood  and  there  are  opportunities  to 
improve  system  components  in  ways  that 
would  reduce  costs  ...  If  the  capital  and 
operating  costs  of  DHC  systems  can  be  re- 
duced by  10  to  20  percent.  Its  market  poten- 
tial In  the  United  States  could  more  than 
double  and  2.5  quads  of  energy,  primarily  in 
oil  and  gas.  could  be  saved  over  the  next  20 
years."  (These  estimates  do  not  include  In- 
stitutional systems,  district  cooling  or  non- 
cogeneratlng  facilities.) 

There  are  more  compelling  reasons  for  in- 
vesting in  DHC  systems. 

Energy  Independence.  Offshore  oil  pro- 
duction Is  down  55  percent  this  year.  "You 
can't  get  away  from  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  less  oil  than  we  thought  there  was. 
and  that  has  long  range  Implications  for  the 
country,"  says  Eiiergy  Secretary  John  S. 
Herrington.  Every  year,  American  consum- 
ers pay  $57  billion  for  energy  purchases 
overseas,  weakening  the  U.S.  economy. 

•Energy  security  cannot  be  viewed  only  In 
terms  of  crude  oil  available  as  an  improved 
commodity, "  the  North  American  District 
Heating/Cooling  Institute  says.    "If  foreign 
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oil  producers  will  not  supply  us  with  oil  or 
natural  gas  but  only  with  derived  products, 
we  become  more  susceptible  to  Indiscrimi- 
nate price  increases  than  In  the  past.  While 
U.S.  refineries  are  being  closed  down,  heavy 
refinery  construction  activity  Is  going  on 
overseas.  We  require  diverse  domestic  fuel 
and  raw  material  sources  in  order  to  avoid 
being  dependent  on  the  Import  of  critical 
products  of  many  types  ..." 

Use  of  waste  heat.  Every  day  the  equiva- 
lent of  more  than  20  percent  of  the  nation's 
river  flow  Is  heated  with  the  energy  wasted 
by  power  plsmts  and  Industry,  plus  addition- 
al energy  Is  blo*Ti  Into  the  atmosphere- 
enough  to  keep  virtually  every  American 
home  in  comfort.  DHC  systems  can  make 
use  of  this  wasted  resource. 

Puel  flexibility.  "This  represents  district 
heating  and  cooling's  major  advantage  over 
competing  energy  sources.  The  ability  to  use 
a  variety  of  solid  fuels,  such  as  coal  and  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste,  allows  district  heating 
and  cooling  systems  to  offer  lower  prices. 
District  heating  and  cooling's  primary  com- 
petition Is  oil  and  gas  burned  in  onsite  boil- 
ers. If  district  heating  and  cooling  systems 
can  bum  cheaper  fuels,  distinct  economic 
advantages  can  be  realized  .  .  ."  Prom  an  ex- 
tensive report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Using  coal.  America  Is  the  "Saudi  Arabia 
of  coal,"  yet  the  industry  is  severely  de- 
pressed. Technology  exists  for  "clean  "  coal- 
bumlng  power  plants.  A  proposal  of  DOE  by 
NADHCI,  supported  by  the  American  Boiler 
Mfrs.  Assn.,  would  showcase  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies and  stimulate  regional  revltaliza- 
tlon  through  the  development  of  cotdflred 
DHC  systems. 

Increasing  export  competitiveness.  At 
recent  DOE  hearings  updating  the  National 
energy  Policy,  NADHCI  representatives 
John  Patrick,  Ameron  Corp.,  Jurgen 
Kleinau,  Keller/Dorr-Oliver  and  NADHCI 
president  Richard  Eckfield  stressed  the  U.S. 
needs  an  adequate  supply  of  energy  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  maintain  competitive- 
ness in  export  markets  and  maintain  and 
advance  the  standard  of  living  in  the  U.S. 

"Substantial  and  sustained  growth  In 
gross  national  product  will  l>e  virtually  Im- 
possible without  low  cost  energy  and  we 
need  this  growth  In  our  economy  to  assure 
continuing  increases  In  employment."  And 
exporting  high  technology  Isn't  the  ulti- 
mate answer. 

Job  creation.  If  only  5  percent  of  U.S. 
homes,  factories,  and  office  buildings  were 
hooked  Into  a  district  heating  and  cooling 
system,  $19  billion  In  construction  and  man- 
ufacturing employment,  $27  billion  in 
piping  and  equipment  sales,  and  $1  billion  In 
domestic  fuel  sales  would  be  created,  accord- 
ing to  Stuart  W.  Temple,  new  chairman  of 
NADHCI  and  General  Manager  of  Balti- 
more Thermal  Inc. 

Almost  everyone  who  has  looked  at  this 
problem  agrees  that  sweeping  Investment, 
tax  and  regulatory  reforms  are  necessary 
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District  Heating/Cooling  and  Mechanical 

Contractors:  on  the  Side  op  the  Angels 
<By  Steve  Shafer) 

After  reviewing  testimony  by  members  of 
the  North  American  District  Heating  and 
Cooling  Institute  at  Department  of  Energy 
hearings  held  to  update  the  nation  s  Energy 
Policy,  its  difficult  to  figure  out  why  DHC 
systems  don't  get  unquestioned  accept- 
ance—and all  the  breaks  the  U.S.  can  deliv- 
er. 
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DHC  systems  offer  big  advantages  to 
America:  Cutting  energy  costs  for  colleges 
and  military  bases;  buming  garbage  to 
produce  power  and  help  eliminate  poisonous 
landfills;  promoting  exports  by  recucing  in- 
dustrial power  costs.  Also,  not  so  incidental- 
ly for  the  readers  of  this  magazine  DHC  sys- 
tems mean  big  piping  contracts. 

Still,  NADHCI  leaders  are  involved  every 
day  In  a  major  "selling"  job  in  Washington. 
The  pressure  to  simplify  the  taxation 
system  Is  a  factor.  Across-the-board  elimina- 
tion of  such  features  as  tax  Incentives  could 
rob  the  nation  of  the  benefits  of  DHC  sys- 
tems. 

Another  factor  seems  to  be  the  notion  In 
high  places  that  the  U.S.  will  become  an  ex- 
porter of  "high  technology  "  and  investment 
In  basic  Industries  is  no  longer  very  impor- 
tant. 

Jurgen  Kleinau,  Keeler  Door-Oliver, 
stressed  this  point  in  his  testimony  before 
DOE.  Kleinau  noted  that,  uintil  1973,  one  of 
the  strong  reasons  for  the  large  U.S.  export 
business  was  low  energy  costs. 

"SubstSLntlal  and  sustained  growth  in 
Gross  National  Product  will  be  virtually  im- 
possible without  low-cost  energy,  and  is  also 
necessary  to  assure  continuing  Increases  In 
employment,"  Kleinua  said. 

"High  technology  will  not  be  the  ultimate 
answer  because  it  Is  a  service  activity  and 
cannot  be  self-serving.  High  technology  will 
serve  primarily  the  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries, who  In  turn  can  grow  only  when  low- 
cost  energy  is  available  ..." 

NADHCI  recommends  a  series  of  steps 
necessary  to  make  full  use  of  DHC  systems, 
many  of  which  are  contained  in  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  James  Oberstar 
(DFL-MN)  and  endorsed  by  MCAA. 

Every  mechanical  contractor  in  the  coun- 
try ought  to  understand  and  get  behind 
Congressman  Ol>ersiar's  bill.  As  so  often 
happens,  mechanical  contractors  have  a 
chance  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Angels— and 
brighten  their  business  prospects  at  the 
same  time. 


LET'S  LOOK  BEFORE  WE  LEAP 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  198S 
Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr  Speaker  a  dark  cloud 
is  looming  on  .-Xmerica  ;■  horizon.  A  world- 
wide trade  war  is  brewing,  waiting  to  un- 
leash iu  economic  fury  across  every  conti- 
nent. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  must  recog- 
nize not  only  the  gravity  of  the  current 
trade  imbalance  but  the  gravity  of  the  ac- 
tions we  may  take  in  response  I  am  not 
adw>caltn(;  sittin);  idly  by  while  our  trade 
defint  rises  Kut.  »e  must  act  with  extreme 
care  and  forethought,  ever  conscious  that 
repeating  she  protectionist  policies  of 
Smoot-Ha»le>  will  bring  that  ominous 
black  cloud  rolling  across  our  Nation  and 
the  world 

Mi.  Speaker,  let's  "look  before  we  leap" 
into  trade  protectionism.  In  that  spirit,  1 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
insightful  remarks  by  a  man  of  great  stat- 
ure, Mr  Jacii  Rains.  Chairman  of  3/D 
International,  a  Houston  design  and  man- 
agement firm.  Jack  is  a  prominent  Houston 
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businessman,  a  renowned  civic  leader  and  a 
frequent  lecturer  on  international  trade. 

The  article  followg: 
"Trade  War;  America  on  the  Brink" 
(October  1.  1985) 

At  first  we  heard  "the  United  States  has  a 
trade  problem."  then  it  became  apparent  we 
had  more  than  a  problem— we  face  a  crisis. 
Many  fear  headlines  will  soon  read.  "Amer- 
ica in  Trade  War." 

The  United  States  has  not  enjoyed  a  posi- 
tive balance  in  merchandise  trading  in  10 
years.  Until  recently  the  current  account,  or 
the  account  which  reflects  our  total  trade 
balance,  was  positive.  But  since  I97S.  like 
the  popular  song  says,  "we're  rolling  down- 
hill like  a  snowball  headed  for  hell."  We 
suffer  devastating  trade  deficits.  Further, 
we  have  become  a  debtor  nation.  Now  do- 
mestic political  pressures  demand  protec- 
tionist legislation— if  granted  it  could  well 
plunge  the  U.S.  into  a  desperate  trade  war. 

Three  major  root  causes  have  created  this 
crisis:  First,  an  overvalued  or  "strong 
dollar:"  second,  unfair  trade  practices  by 
our  trading  partners;  and  finally,  America's 
private  sector,  in  all  too  many  cases,  is  not 
prepared  to  meet  international  competition. 
Let's  examine  each  area  separately: 

DISADVANTAGE  FltOM  A  STRONG  DOIXAR 

The  strong  dollar  is  by  far  our  biggest 
trade  problem.  Since  1969.  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  In  an  effort  to  fight  infla- 
tion, jacked  up  interest  rates,  the  U.S.  dollar 
has  increased  steadily  in  value.  The  result- 
ing high  yields,  plus  the  safety  offered  by 
the  U.S.  investment  climate,  resulted  in  a 
flood  of  offshore  funds  sacking  Investment 
opportunities  in  this  country.  Predictably, 
the  dollar  rose  against  other  currencies.  Si- 
multaneously the  U.S.  Congress  dramatical- 
ly Increased  deficit  spending. 

That  in  turn  forred  the  U.S.  Government 
to  increase  borrowing  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  deficit.  Increased  demand  created  fierce 
competition  for  funds  with  borrowers  from 
the  private  sector  from  Third  World  govern- 
ments. Inevitably  too  much  demand  was 
chasing  too  few  dollars.  No  one  should  have 
been  surprised  when  interest  rates  rose.  In 
reaction,  the  dollar  soared  above  other  cur- 
rencies. Predictably  the  United  States  began 
to  experience  trade  problems;  as  U.S.  goods 
were  over  priced  for  export.  Imports  became 
bargains— all  due  to  the  over-valued  dollar. 

Most  experts  agree  that  two-thirds  of  the 
U.S.  trade  problems  today  can  be  traced  to 
government  policy  creating  a  strong  dollar. 
Simply  stated,  the  overvalued  U.S.  dollar 
prices  U.S.  goods  and  services  out  of  the 
world's  markets  and  lowers  the  price  of  im- 
ports. America's  offerings  are  overpriced  by 
30%— that  is  a  severe  disadvantage. 

The  debilitating  impact  on  the  ability  of 
U.S.  businesses  to  export  or  compete  with 
imports  at  home  has  resulted  in  a  cata- 
strophic trade  imbalance.  As  exports  fell 
and  imports  increased,  the  two  combined  to 
inflict  pain  on  many  American  businesses 
and  workers.  This  is  a  bad  situation  we  must 
remedy.  But  remember,  the  overvalued  or 
"strong  dollar"  is  only  two-thirds  of  the 
problem.  Trade  practices  are  also  a  culprit. 

UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

The  trade  practices  of  our  trading  part- 
ners disadvantage  American  business,  the 
United  States  believes  in  "free  trade;"  we 
must  insist,  however,  that  our  trading  part- 
ners practice  "fair  trade."  Japan  is  a  "worst 
case"  example. 

We  grant  Japanese  businesses  virtually 
total  access  to  U.S.   markets.   But  despite 
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Japanese  posturing  to  the  contrary  and  re- 
peated assurances  of  "good  faith  efforts." 
the  Iwtlomline  results  are  clear.  Neither 
the  United  States,  nor  any  other  country's 
products  and  services  for  that  matter,  can 
significantly  penetrate  the  Japanese  domes- 
tic market. 

It  is  reminiscent  of  the  U.S.  civil  rights 
debate;  whether  de  facto  or  de  jure,  the  re- 
sults are  the  same.  The  burden  is  on  the 
Japanese  to  address  and  solve  their  patently 
unfair  practices.  Time  is  running  out. 
Japan's  continued  failure  to  restore  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  can  only  lead  to  cataclysmic 
results.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  a  disastrous 
trade  war. 

When  reviewing  United  States-Japanese 
relations,  consider  the  allocation  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  of  their  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  (GNP)  to  defense  and  trade 
subsidies. 

The  Japanese  spend  1%  of  their  GNP  on 
defense.  In  contrast,  the  United  States 
spends  6.7%  of  their  GNP  on  defense.  The 
Japanese  depend  on  a  security  umbrella 
provided  by  the  U.S.  military  to  protect  the 
sea  lanes  so  critical  to  Japan's  survival. 
Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  invest  the  money 
saved  on  defense  spending  to  subsidize  their 
industries,  undercutting  other  countries  in 
competition  for  international  trade.  Japan 
spends  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
United  States  on  trade  subsidies. 

While  there  is  great  alarm  in  America 
over  the  direct  trade  imbalance  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  that  is  merely  the 
tip  of  the  lcet)erg.  The  American  taxpayer 
should  be  more  concerned,  even  alarmed, 
over  the  effect  of  Japanese  and  United 
States  policy  on  trading  opportunities  In  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world,  particularly 
the  Pacific  Rim. 

Today  the  most  promising  airea  for  future 
growth  and  trade  opportunities  exists  in  the 
Pacific  Rim.  The  nations  in  that  region  are 
growing  at  a  far  faster  rate  than  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Japan  is  moving  to  dominate  that 
market  .  .  .  United  States  influence  and 
business  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms  are 
systematically  excluded.  Our  government 
must  address  such  fundamental  problems. 
American  business  must  not  be  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  because  of  government  inter- 
vention when  competing  with  businesses  of 
other  countries.  It  is  the  U.S.  Government's 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  trade  game  is 
played  fairly. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  also  takes  a  few  cheap  shots  at  Uncle 
Sam.  Take  for  example  the  EEC  practice  of 
buying  sugar  at  $0.27  per  pound,  providing 
farmers  with  an  artificially  high  Income, 
thus  encouraging  over-production.  The  EEC 
then  dumps  that  sugar  on  the  world  market 
at  $0.06  per  pound.  Such  predatory  trade 
practices  have  grievously  Injured  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

We  must  demand  that  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  U.S.  Government- the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet— move  decisively  and 
promptly  to  level  the  field  of  competition. 

The  U.S.  competitive  stance  is  a  problem. 
We  can  not  blame  all  of  our  problems  on 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments. 
The  hands  of  American  management  and 
labor  are  far  from  clean.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  been  living  off  the  advan- 
tage we  enjoyed  following  World  War  II.  We 
dominated  the  world  economically  at  that 
time,  possessing  the  only  economy  not  dev- 
astated by  the  war.  While  the  United  Stales 
grew  fat,  we  tolerated  special  interest— busi- 
ness and  labor— that  today  exacerbates  our 
trade  problems. 
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We  lost  in  some  cases,  and  surely  handi- 
capped in  far  too  many  others,  our  ability  to 
compete  In  basic  Industries.  We  ignored  the 
fact  that  our  nation  is  no  longer  self-suffi- 
cient. We  must  import  oil  and  other  vital  re- 
sources. In  the  40  years  since  World  War  II 
the  world  has  changed.  Today  Europe  and 
Japan  are  competing  with  the  United  States 
on  equal  footing  if  not  at  an  advantage.  We 
must  be  competitive.  America  must  trade 
successfully  to  survive. 

The  current  posted  productivity  gains  in 
manufacturing  underscores  our  eroding 
competitive  position.  The  United  States 
gained  3.5%  In  productivity  last  year,  while 
Germany  moved  up  4.7%,  France  5%  and 
Japan  a  whopping  9.5%  or  almost  3  times 
the  U.S.  gain.  Our  disadvantage  grows. 

Organized  labor  demands  high  wages  and 
fights  automation  which  would  increase 
productivity.  U.S.  management  asks  for  pro- 
tection from  foreign  competition.  When 
granted  it  allows  sheltered  U.S.  businesses 
to  gouge  the  American  consumer  for  inflat- 
ed profits.  Worse  yet,  the  management 
teams  of  those  most  favored  businesses  take 
their  iU-gotten-galns,  and  Instead  of  rein- 
vesting in  new  plants  and  equipment  to  im 
prove  productivity  and  America's  competi- 
tive stance,  they  follow  the  example  of  steel 
and  autos,  and  diversify  Into  unrelated  In- 
dustries like  computing  and  real  estate. 

Basic  U.S.  industries  must  become  com- 
petitive. The  auto  industry  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  how  the  U.S.  Government's  protec- 
tionist policy  Is  counter-productive. 

Japanese  automobiles  require  significant- 
ly fewer  hours  to  produce  In  comparison 
with  their  U.S.  counterparts.  The  cost  of 
Japanese  labor  is  substantially  lower  than 
the  U.S.  rate.  The  American  public  ranks 
the  Japanese  automobile  superior  to  Its  U.S. 
competitor.  When  a  product  costs  less,  and 
Is  of  better  quality,  clearly  protectionist  leg- 
islation preventing  imports  only  serves  to 
perpetuate  Detroit's  inferiority.  Protection- 
ism is  not  In  America's  best  Interest.  Surely 
Congress  can  understand  and  embrace  such 
a  simple  truth. 

Steel  Is  another  grim  case.  The  American 
steel  worker  Is  paid  more  than  twice  the 
wage  of  the  average  U.S.  manufacturing 
worker.  Yet.  his  productivity  \&  less  than 
that  of  his  European  or  Asian  counterpart. 
However,  through  U.S.  government  imposed 
quotas,  we  ensure  that  all  steel  available  in 
America,  whether  domestic  or  imported,  will 
be  over-priced.  The  resulting  ripple  effect 
throughout  our  economy,  when  that  overly 
expensive  steel  is  used  In  products,  ensures 
that  we  handicap  the  competitiveness  of  all 
American  merchandise. 

E>ery  product  produced  is  over-priced.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  ask  how  Japan  can  Import 
100%  of  Its  oil,  100%  of  Its  iron  ore.  yet 
produce  and  deliver  steel  to  the  U.S.  at  a 
cost  below  U.S.  steel.  Contrast  those  circum- 
stances with  our  (Jwn.  We  enjoy  abundant 
Iron  ore.  an  abundant  supply  of  domestic 
energy,  and  U.S.  steel  t>ears  no  transporta- 
tion burden  from  Japan.  It  is  a  scathing  In- 
dictment of  management  and  labor  In  the 
U.S.  steel  industry.  There  Is  more  than 
enough  blame  for  everyone  for  our  trade 
mess. 

"OK— so  It's  a  real  crisis,"  then  why  you 
ask.  shouldn't  we  demand  that  our  govern- 
ment protect  our  domestic  industries  and 
otherwise  engage  in  trade  practices  designed 
to  eliminate  foreign  competition?  That 
would  certainly  be  appealing  to  steel,  autos 
and  the  labor  and  management  teams  of 
many  other  non-competitive  industries.  It  Is 
also  a  dangerous  move.  Protectionism  is  like 
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dope:  seductive,  deadly  and  destructive  for 
everyone  even  remotely  involved. 

protectionism:  "the  poisoned  pill 
Protectionism   is   expensive,   counter-pro- 
ductive and  dangerous.   I   will  prove  each 
point  of  that  statement: 

THE  COST  or  protectionism 
First  let's  focus  on  the  cost  of  protection- 
ism. Again  autos  provide  a  clear-cut  case 
study.  When  Detroit  complained  it  could 
not  meet  foreign  competition,  labor  and 
management  of  this  powerful  industry 
joined  forces  to  pressure  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  negotiate  voluntary'  import 
quotas  with  the  Japanese.  The  Japanese  are 
no  fools;  they  saw  an  opportunity  for  huge 
profit.  All  parties  agreed  to  the  quotas- 
well,  almost  everyone— no  matter,  soon  the 
Japanese  began  shipping  high-priced,  fully- 
loaded  models  to  the  U.S.  market. 

With  supply  reduced,  those  more  expen- 
sive units  sold  quickly  and  the  profiu  of  the 
Japanese  automakers  soared.  With  foreign 
competition  diminished  the  proflU  of  the 
U.S.  automakers  rose.  Everyone  was 
happy  .  .  .  well,  almost  everyone.  The  only 
real  loser  was  the  poor  old  American  con- 
sumer. As  a  result  of  this  "cozy  quota"  ar- 
rangement, the  U.S.  consumer  paid  billions 
of  dollars  In  premiums  to  purchase  autos. 
Yes;  that's  right  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
real  world  market  price.  Say  "thank  you  "  to 
your  nice  Uncle  Sam.  Windfall  profits  went 
right  into  the  pockets  of  the  Japanese  and 
U.S.  automakers. 

Sure  we  saved  some  American  jobs,  but 
look  at  the  cost;  for  each  auto  worker's  job 
saved  the  U.S.  consumer  paid  an  additional 
$240,000.  Ill  bet  those  "saved  auto  workers" 
would  have  preferred  to  lake  that  loot  in  a 
termination  bonus.  Remember  that  the 
next  lime  you  see  Lee  lacocca  wrapped  in  a 
nag  and  condemning  imports.  He  is  not 
nearly  as  glamorous  a  figure  when  you  real- 
ize he's  like  a  carnival  huckster  .  .  .  dis- 
tracting us  while  he  picks  our  pockeU. 
Those  extra  billions  of  dollars  came  out  of 
the  pockets  of  American  workers. 

It  is  the  same  story  in  other  industries. 
For  every  job  we  save  with  tariffs  or  quotas 
it  cost  the  U.S.  consumer.  How  much?  Well, 
$114,000  In  the  case  of  each  steel  worker, 
$60  000  for  the  shoemaker.  $24,000  for  a 
tuna  fisherman  and  $43,000  for  each  textile 
job.  I  think  it  is  clear  the  U.S.  consumer, 
"the  price  Is  not  right." 

All  Americans— workers  and  consumers- 
must  realize  the  limes  and  circumstances 
have  changed.  Make  no  mistake,  it's  a  trage- 
dy when  anyone  loses  a  job,  when  communi- 
ties are  wrenched  and  forced  to  adjust  to 
structural  changes  In  the  world  economy. 
However,  as  a  nation  competing  for  global 
markets.  America  must  use  her  resources 
prudently.  We  should  re-train  and  when 
forced  to,  relocate  workers. 

It  U  unconscionable  to  ask  the  American 
consumer  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  futile  at- 
tempts by  posturing  politicians  to  perpet- 
uate the  past;  change  is  inevitable.  Why.  if 
the  ideas  some  congressional  leaders  are  ad- 
vocating today  had  been  adopted  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  we  would  still  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  turning 
out  horseshoes  and  harnesses.  American  in- 
dustry and  American  workers  have  always 
changed  with  the  times.  It  is  the  same 
today,  we  must  adapt  to  change-we  must 
meet  competition. 

protectionism  is  counter-productive 
When   we    protect   our   weak    industries, 
other  countries  retaliate.  In  the  end  no  one 
wins  a  trade  war. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  economy  has  some  great  strengths. 
The  United  SUtes  enjoys  a  "comparative 
advantage"  over  competing  countries  in 
such  areas  as  agriculture,  alrcrafts.  high- 
tech  Industry,  medicine  and  services  of  all 
types.  In  fact,  services  are  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  all  U.S.  exports. 
Strong  industries  such  as  those  compete 
successfully  In  the  world  market,  earning 
valuable  balance  of  trade  credits  for  the 
U.S.  economy.  If  we  enact  protectionist  bar- 
riers to  protect  weak  industries,  our  trading 
partners  will  retaliate.  And  they  will  retail- 
ale  against  the  strong,  competitive  segments 
of  our  economy. 

Protectionism  does  not  save  Jobs,  It  just 
reshuffles  jobs  to  our  over-all  disadvantage. 
Protectionism  bleeds  the  strong,  but  worst 
of  all.  it  guarantees  thai  the  weak  will  never 
become  competitive.  Protectionism  Is  like 
dope;  once  hooked  its  all  downhill.  Protec- 
tionism is  a  "lose,  lose"  strategy.  Pair,  free 
trade  Is  a  "win,  win  "  strategy.  Increased  ex- 
ports create  jobs— imports  ensure  lower 
prices  for  quality  goods  benefitting  all 
Americans. 

Those  who  Ignore  history  are  doomed  to 
repeal  It.  God  help  America  If  we  did  not 
learn  from  the  tragedy  of  the  Smool- 
Hawley  Act.  That  lll-concelved  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  the  late  1920's  erected  high  tar- 
iffs In  a  move  designed  to  protect  American 
Industry.  While  popular  at  the  time,  the  re- 
sults were  tragic.  True.  Imports  fell  from  4.8 
billion  in  1929,  to  1.7  billion  In  1932.  but  at 
the  same  time  exports  were  falling  from  5.4 
billion  to  2.4  billion  during  the  same  period. 
The  Great  Depression  resulted.  America  re- 
covered after  paying  a  terrible  price  In 
human  suffering  and,  finally.  In  enduring 
World  War  II. 

Today,  as  was  the  case  In  the  late  1920  s. 
debtor  nations  who  owe  their  debts  in  U.S. 
currency  must  earn  dollars  to  msike  repay- 
ment. When  we  restrict  Imports  we  deprive 
a  country  of  the  ability  to  earn  the  neces- 
sary dollars.  We  Insure  that  those  nations 
will  default  on  their  debt.  Ask  any  banker 
what  would  happen  should  foreign  debtors 
default  on  their  payment  to  U.S.  banks. 
First,  make  sure  he  Is  silting  down. 

We  are  more  fortunate.  American  owes 
her  debts  in  U.S.  dollars.  That  Is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. Charles  de  Gaulle  complained  of 
our  "arrogance  "  because  of  the  U.S.  ability 
to  borrow  in  our  own  currency.  Sorry  Char- 
lie, but  there  are  few  advanUges  left  for  ol' 
Uncle  Sam. 

While  other  nations  must  earn  dollars  to 
pay  their  debU.  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
trols the  supply  of  dollars.  I  would  rather 
America  be  a  debtor  nation  owing  dollars, 
than  destroy  other  nations'  ability  to  earn 
dollars  to  repay  their  debts  .  .  .  particularly 
to  American  banks. 

Free  trade  Is  the  only  solution.  Protectlon- 
Um  only  reshuffles  Jobs  and  destroys  our 
competitive  advantage  In  those  areas  of  our 
export  economy  where  America  enjoys  a 
comparative  advantage.  Protectionism  Is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  American  banking 
system.  Protectionism  U  a  "dangerous  drug" 
threatening  the  health  of  the  world  econo- 
my. 


what  is  the  answer? 
We  did  not  get  Into  this  mess  overnight,  so 
we  can  expect  easy,  simple,  "quick  fixes  " 
We  must  fight  this  battle  simultaneously  on 
three  fronts.  It  Is  a  struggle  we  can  not 
afford  to  lose.  Let's  focus  separately  on  each 
Ingredient  In  the  prescription  for  a  healthy 
America. 
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first  you  have  to  get  the  mule's  attention 
A  farmer  once  bragged  his  mules  would 
respond  to  his  whispered  commands.  His 
neighbor  added.  "True,  but  first  he  hits 
them  upside  the  head  to  gel  their  atten- 
tion." We  face  a  similar  challenge. 

The  first  and  most  critical  step  Is  that  we 
demand  that  Congress  address  the  problems 
of  the  U.S.  Governments  deficits  and  the 
over-valued  U.S.  dollar.  Only  Congress  can 
bring  down  deficits;  they  control  spending 
and  revenue.  Who  submits  what  budget  is 
merely  political  posturing- a  smoke  screen. 
Congress  controls  income  and  expenses.  We, 
the  people,  must  Insist  that  Congress  face 
its  responsibilities.  Our  elected  representa- 
tives must  either  raise  taxes,  cut  spending 
or  utilize  a  combination  of  the  two  .  .  .  the 
latter  probably  a  more  realistic  tack.  In  all 
evenu.  only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
bring  deficits  down.  A  reduction  In  deficit 
spending  will  cause  the  dollar  to  stabilize  at 
a  competitive  rate.  Only  when  the  dollar  is 
realistically  aligned  with  other  currencies 
can  American  business  compel*  In  world 
markets.  No  one  can  successfully  compete  at 
a  30%  disadvantage  which  is  what  American 
business  Is  asked  to  do  today. 

Congress  and  Congress  alone,  must  ad- 
dress that  fundamental  problem.  We  must 
raise  urmiltlgated  hell  until  they  act;  you 
know  how  to  get  their  attention. 

The  Reagan  administration  recently  an- 
nounced plans  to  Intervene  in  monetary 
markets  In  an  attempt  to  lower  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  Intervention  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  permanent  relief.  President 
Carter's  administration  committed  over  $20 
billion  aiuiually  to  monetary  Intervention 
with  poor  results.  Today  money  markeU 
ringing  the  world  never  close.  These  mar- 
kets have  a  dally  volume  exceeding  $150  bil- 
lion. In  the  face  of  thai  torrent  of  funds.  I 
fear  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  can  not  bring  the  dollar  down  against 
the  Yen.  It  U  a  Utile  like  spitting  in  the 
ocean;  you  cant  expect  to  effect  the  level  of 
the  tide. 

We  can  realistically  expect  the  dollar  to 
properly  align  Itself  only  after  Congress  acts 
to  reduce  deficits,  and  move  toward  bal- 
anced budgets.  Enacting  the  law  recently 
proposed  by  Senator  Phil  Gramm,  which 
would  require  balanced  budgets  in  five 
years,  would  bring  huge  benefits.  'While 
President  Reagan's  and  Secretary  Baker's 
efforts  are  to  be  applauded  and  perhaps  wlU 
provide  short  term  relief,  don't  bet  the 
family  farm  on  the  long  term  results. 

Congress  Isn't  the  only  "one  stubborn  as  a 
mule."  Some  of  our  trading  partners  are  re- 
fusing to  budge.  It  Is  past  lime  for  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
gain  their  attention  and  engage  In  candid 
talks.  We  must  have  fair  trade. "  Other 
countries  must  see  that  Uncle  Sam  does  not 
blink  when  he  demands  equal  access  to  their 
domestic  markets.  More  Importantly,  we 
must  Insist  that  other  nations  compete  with 
us  fairly  for  business  in  the  developing  na- 
tions, particularly  those  of  the  Pacific  Rim. 
The  American  taxpayer  can  not  pay  for 
the  defense  of  other  nations,  and  In  turn, 
allow  those  economic  "draft  dodgers"  to 
subsidize  their  industries  to  American  disad- 
vantage. Remember  every  time  a  railroad  U 
built,  a  project  alr-condltloned,  an  elevator 
Installed,  a  TV  or  communication  system  de- 
signed and  built  in  a  developing  nation  by 
any  other  Industrial  nation  except  the 
U.S.A.,  It  becomes  their  market  for  replace- 
ment and  add-ons  for  the  next  30  or  more 
years. 
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That  is  the  advantage  the  United  States 
gained  following  World  War  II.  Today 
America's  competitors  are  building  the  same 
advantage  In  the  most  rapidly  growing  parts 
of  the  world.  We  can  not  mortgage  our  chil- 
dren's future;  America  must  compete  on  a 
level  field.  Our  govenunent  must  see  to  it 
that  our  trading  partners  play  fair. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS— MANAGEMENT  AND 
LABOR— MUST  BE  COMPETITIVE 

Government  can  not  do  it  all:  American 
management  and  labor  must  also  play  a  key 
role.  Consumers  must  unite  and  demand 
that  our  elected  representatives  muster  the 
political  courage  to  tell  powerful  special  in- 
terest groups,  "you  must  meet  world  compe- 
tition."  and  "you  must  do  so  in  a  short 
period  of  time."  Everyone  must  understand 
they  will  not  be  protected  from  change.  We 
can  not  sut>sidize  the  inefficient:  the  obso- 
lete. When  Jot)s  are  lost  we  must  re-train 
and.  if  necessary,  even  assist  in  relocating 
workers. 

It  Is  clear  we  can  no  longer  ask  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  to  subsidize  a  lack  of  competi- 
tiveness. Consumers  must  demand  that  Con- 
gress reject  unrealistic  demands.  Restricting 
Imports  costs  us  all.  America  is  In  transition. 
Change  is  unsettling,  even  threatening,  and 
it  can  cause  pain.  But  Inevitably  change 
must  be  accommodated.  We  can  do  It- 
America  is  a  winner. 


GUN  REGISTRATION-THE  TIME 
HAS  COME  FOR  ACTION 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAP ICANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Sp«aker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concern  over  the  lack 
of  adequate  constraints  and  controls  over 
the  sale  of  firearms.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  I  would  fiKht  afrainst  any  effort 
to  deny  law-abiding  Americans  that  right. 
But  this  Nation's  disgraceful  homicide  rate 
at  the  hands  of  guns  is  so  alarmingly  high, 
that  I  feel  some  action  is  necessary. 

As  a  former  sheriff,  I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  some  form  of  gun  registration 
would  be  helpful  to  police  and  would  go  a 
long  way  in  tackling  violent  crime  in  this 
Nation.  I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
2570,  that  I  feel  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

H.R.  2570  would  require  that  SUtes.  in 
order  to  receive  Federal  Criminal  Justice 
Block  Grants,  enact  flrearms  registration 
laws.  These  laws  must  require  that  all  fire- 
arms be  registered  with  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies- -making  it  a  criminal  penal- 
ty for  failure  to  do  so.  States  would  also 
have  to  make  it  a  criminal  penalty  to  oblit- 
erate, remove,  or  alter  the  manufacturer's 
or  importer's  .serial  number  on  a  Tirearm. 

Under  this  bill,  gunownen<  can  keep  iheir 
guns  and  own  as  many  as  they  want.  All  I 
am  saying  is  they  must  at  least  register 
them  with  local  police  officials.  Many 
people  in  this  country  are  firmly  against 
any  form  of  gun  registration — claiming  it  is 
a  direct  violation  of  the  right  to  bear  arms 
and  that  it  will  lead  to  the  eventual  confis- 
cation of  firearms.  This  is  simply  is  not 
true.  I  believe  that  law-abiding  gunowners 
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would  have  no  problem  registering  their 
weapons  with  local  police.  More  important- 
ly, I  believe  that  some  action  Is  necessary 
to  put  some  type  of  handle  on  the  gross 
number  of  violent  deaths  in  this  country. 
One  cannot  ignore  the  grim  statistics. 

For  example,  in  1980  there  were  11,522 
handgun  homicides  in  the  I'nited  States. 
That  same  year  there  were  only  77  hand- 
gun homicides  in  Japan:  a  mere  H  in  Great 
Britain:  24  in  Switzerland:  8  in  Canada:  18 
in  Sweden:  and  4  in  Australia.  Not  surpris- 
ingly except  for  the  L'nited  States,  all  of 
these  countries  require  some  form  of  gun 
registration.  And  the  statistics  haven't 
gotten  any  better  here  in  .America.  In  1983, 
the  FBI  reported  that  there  were  over  9.000 
homicides  committed  with  firearms.  We 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore  these  statistics. 
Sure,  stiffer  laws  are  needed  against  those 
who  commit  violent  crime.  I  strongly  sup- 
port such  initiatives.  But  as  a  former  sher- 
iff, I  recognize  the  fact  that  fighting  crime 
is  a  war  that  must  be  fought  an  many 
fronts.  Firearm  registration  is  a  front  that 
can  no  longer  be  overlooked. 

I  feel  that  my  bill.  H.R.  2570.  deserves 
close  consideration.  Some  opponents  of 
gun  registration  have  raised  the  concern 
that  such  an  initiative  would  impose  a 
burden  on  taxpayers.  Not  (rue.  .\  revealing 
assessment  of  California's  handgun  control 
initiative — la  gun  registration  measure) — 
conducted  by  Duke  University  in  1982,  un- 
covered some  interesting  facts.  The  study 
showed  that  registration  of  guns  would 
impose  only  negligible  costs  on  taxpayers. 
The  study  also  revealed  that  the  processing 
time  of  such  an  initiative  would  be  less 
than  15  days  if  only  the  State  criminal 
records  are  checked.  My  bill  provideB 
States  with  the  leeway  to  develop  their  gun 
registration  laws  and  programs.  The  Duke 
University  study  clearly  shows  that,  if  done 
correctly.  States  can  implement  a  gun  reg- 
istration program  that  works,  that  is  not 
burdensome  to  taxpayers,  and  does  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  right  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  bear  arms. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
submit  into  the  Record  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  October  16,  1985  edition  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  it: 

CProm  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Oct.  16. 
1985] 

One  Gun  in  Ptve 

A  recent  Justice  Department  survey  of 
more  than  1.800  felons  ("serious,  long-term 
offenders")  found  that  one  In  five  obtained 
handguns  through  "customary  retail  chan- 
nels." Two  of  five  acquired  their  guns  from 
relatives  or  friends.  The  rest  went  to  the 
black  market  or  used  other  Illegitimate 
means  to  get  their  weapons.  The  National 
Rifle  Association  says  this  shows  the  Inef- 
fectiveness of  gun  control. 

The  NRA  is  accustomed  to  refractive,  pris- 
matic logic.  That's  how  it  can  use  a  survey 
showing  that  retail  gun  sales  are  a  major 
source  of  criminals'  weapons  to  argue 
against  greater  regulation  of  such  sales. 
Smoking  Is  only  one  cause  of  cancer,  there- 
fore smoking  Isn't  a  hea'th  risk.  You've 
never  had  an  automobile  accident,  ergo,  you 
don't  need  a  driver's  license. 
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Even  presuming  that  all  the  friends  and 
relatives  who  provided  weapons  to  criminals 
got  their  guns  Illegally.  20%  still  Is  too  high 
a  figure  to  justify  gun-control  obstinancy. 
And  even  presuming  that  criminals  are 
going  to  get  weapons  regardless  of  stem  gun 
control,  20%  is  too  large  a  figure  to  write 
off.  To  the  contrary,  that  one  gun  In  five  Is 
compelling  evidence  of  the  need  for  tight 
gun  laws. 

Gun  controls  needn't  work  a  hardship  on 
law-abiding  toters.  Registration  and  licens- 
ing won't  hinder  their  pursuits.  Waiting  pe- 
riods won't  chill  the  legitimacy  of  their 
desire,  nor  seriously  Impede  their  pleasure. 
But  tough  laws  might  reduce  the  number  of 
felons  with  legally  acquired  guns  to  one  out 
of  10— maybe  even  one  out  of  20.  Especially 
If  such  legislation  Is  tied  to  restraints  on  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Saturday  Night 
SpeciaUs. 

This  nation  doesn't  need  surveys  to  make 
a  case  for  tighter  controls.  It  witnesses 
handgun  killings  every  ciay  of  the  year. 
Rather,  it  needs  local,  state  and  national 
leaders  willing  to  recognize  the  KRA's  dls- 
tortive  perceptions  for  what  they  are— ata- 
vistic constitutional  delusions.  Unlike  legal- 
ly acquired  criminal  weapons,  such  lawmak- 
ers are  fewer  than  one  out  of  five. 


SOVIET  CAMPAIGN  OP 
DISINFORMATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

■f  CALirORNI^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  17  of  this  year.  I  rose  along  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  to  discuss  the  danger- 
ous threat  tti  HeHtern.  pHflirularl*  I  .iited 
States  »ecurtt>  intfrexl."  pxiHt'd  hi  the  Soviet 
Union's  nui'rt  i(p<'raliiinj>  prnKrarK.  known 
an  "active  measures  " 

Certainlv.  »»  recent  events  have  dramti- 
cally  proven.  Soviet  covert  operations  and 
activities  against  the  United  States  are  on 
the  rise.  One  partirularly  rhallenging  com- 
ponent of  the  Soviet  "artivf  mtanures" 
campaign  is  diNinformalKin 

One  of  my  constituenlH.  Jack  Miithcwg, 
has  written  an  informative  article  enlitled, 
"The  Soviet  Disinformation  Juggernaut." 
Jack  was  formerly  with  the  Central  Intelll- 
gence  .Agency,  and  ha*  received  several 
awards  and  medals  for  his  fine  perform- 
ance In  thiH  rapac'ty 

As  the  threat  »e  face  from  Soviet  subver- 
sion and  "active  measures" — inrludintc  dis- 
information—  han  oertainlv  not  dimini-hed 
over  the  la.Ht  fe»  vearn.  the  Mathews  article 
is  timel>  and  instrurtive.  and  1  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

[Prom  Gung-Ho  Magazine,  March  1984) 

The  Soviet  DisiNroRMATioN  Jugcernadt 
(By  Jack  Mathews) 

Organized  deceit  has  always  played  a 
major  role  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  foreign  policy,  and  Is 
known  as  disinformation  by  the  Soviet's  in- 
telligence services.  The  word  "disinforma- 
tion" Is  not  in  our  dictionaries:  it  comes 
from  the  Russian  word  'dezlnformatsiya," 
which  means  a  deliberate  effort  to  mislead 
your  opponent  on  your  real  intentions. 


The  Soviet  intelligence  services,  the  KGB 
and  the  GRU,  through  the  use  of  disinfor- 
mation operations,  place  distortions  and  lies 
in  the  U.S.  and  European  media  In  such  a 
way  to  mislead  the  American  people  and  to 
influence  U.S.  foreign  military,  and  econom- 
ic policy  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  also  undertake  disinfor- 
mation activities  in  support  of  international 
terrorist  organizations,  communist-inspired 
insurgency  movements  in  the  Third  World, 
and  the  international  movement  to  induce 
the  U.S.  to  undertake  a  unilateral  nuclear 
freeze. 

The  ruthless  murder  of  269  men,  women, 
and  children  on  board  Korean  Airlines 
flight  007.  shot  down  on  orders  from  the 
Kremlin  by  a  Soviet  SU-15  fighter  plane 
over  the  Sea  of  Japan,  shocked  the  whole 
world.  Within  hours  of  the  act.  however,  the 
Soviets  commenced  to  utilize  their  world- 
wide disinformation  capability  to  place 
blame  for  this  Soviet-sponsored  atrocity  on 
the  United  States.  Soviet  and  Bloc  country 
media  claimed  that  'The  KAL  747  was  on  a 
spy  mission  for  the  U.S..  that  lu  profile  was 
the  same  as  that  of  a  U.S.  RC-135  recon- 
naissance plane,  and  that  it  was  nylng  with 
its  lights  out. "  Regardless  of  proof  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  can  place  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, demonstrating  without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  KAL  747  was  shot  down  in 
cold  blood  on  orders  from  the  Kremlin,  the 
SovieU  will  never  admit  they  are  guilty  of 
this  barbaric  act. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks  and  months, 
certain  segmenU  of  the  U.S.  and  western 
media  can  be  expected  to  support  the  Soviet 
claims  that  "The  responsibility  for  the  loss 
of  the  KAL  747  lies  with  the  U.S.  because  of 
its  provocative  intrusions  of  Soviet  airspace 
on  spy  missions  using  RC-135s  and  other 
military  aircraft."  Most  U.S.  and  Western 
■  Kremlinologlsts"  believe  U.S.  and  Japanese 
intelligence  which  esUbllshed  that  the  Sovi- 
ets tracked  the  KAL  747  on  radar  for  more 
than  two  hours,  which  lends  credence  to  the 
surmise  that  the  Kremlin  gave  the  order. 
Shoot  to  kill."  Edward  Luttwak  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  has  stated  that  "I 
have  never  known  of  (lower-level  Soviet  offi- 
cials) deciding  on  something  that  can  be  re- 
ferred all  the  way  up,  and  in  this  case  they 
had  the  time  and  opportunity  to  refer  it  all 
the  way  up  to  (Yuri)  Andropov." 

The  best-selling  novel  77ie  Spike,  written 
by  two  well-known  joumallsU,  describes 
how  Soviet  Intelligence  services  conduct  dis- 
information operations  in  the  U.S.  and 
other  Western  countries.  Until  the  publica- 
tion of  77ie  Spike  In  1980,  there  was  very 
little  known  In  the  public  sector  about  the 
massive  Soviet  disinformation  program,  be- 
cause U.S.  and  European  Intelligence  serv- 
ices were  reluctant  to  bring  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  for  reasons  of  their  own. 
In  1959,  General  Ivan  Ivanovitch 
Agayants  established  a  new  clandestine  or- 
ganization within  the  KGB's  headquarters, 
known  as  the  Disinformation  Department 
or  Department  D.  It  has  recently  been  esti- 
mated by  Suzanne  Labln.  as  French  author- 
ity on  Soviet  Intelligence  and  disinformation 
operations,  that  the  KGB  was  spending  over 
$2  billion  annually  and  supporting  several 
hundred  thousand  people  on  disinformation 
outside  the  USSR  as  agenU,  fellow  travel- 
ers, or  active  sympathizers. 

KGB  disinformation  activities  conducted 
in  the  U.S.  involve  such  clandestine  devices 
as  forgeries  of  official  government  docu- 
menU,  planted  articles  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  bribery  of  media  represenUtlves. 
and  funding  of  so-called  liberal  think  tanks. 
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The  main  objectives  and  topics  of  the 
Soviet  disinformation  activities  change  as 
new  International  problems  and  issues  arise. 
However,  one  thing  that  does  not  shift  Is 
the  fact  that  the  main  thrust  of  the  massive 
disinformation  operations  conducted  by  the 
KGB  are  always  Urgeted  against  the  Main 
Enemy  cglavnyy  protivnik").  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  recent  Congressional 
investigations  into  KGB  operations  in  the 
U.S.  a  high  CIA  official  listed  the  following 
as  major  goals  of  the  Soviet  disinformation 
campaign: 

To  Influence  world  public  opinion  against 
U.S.  military  and  political  programs  per- 
ceived as  threatening  to  the  Soviet  Union; 

To  Isolate  the  U.S.  from  its  allies  and 
friends: 

To  discredit  those  who  cooperate  with  the 
U.S.  (even  communist  countries  such  as 
China); 

To  discredit  and  weaken  Western  intelli- 
gence services  and  to  expose  their  person- 
nel: ^     . 

To  demonstrate  that  the  policies  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  U.S.  are  Incompatible  with 
the  ambitions  of  the  underdeveloped  or 
■Third  World"  countries; 

To  create  and  maintain  a  favorable  envi- 
ronment for  the  conduct  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  worldwide: 

To  confuse  world  public  opinion  regarding 
the  highly  aggressive  nature  of  a  broad 
range  of  Soviet  foreign-policy  objectives. 

In  July  1982.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence counducted  extensive  hearings  on 
the  KGB's  disinformation,  or  active  meas- 
ures, operations  carried  on  in  the  U.S.  Stan- 
islav  Levchenko.  a  recent  defector  from  the 
KGB.  provided  the  committee  with  a  first- 
hand account  of  his  own  disinformation  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  Soviets.  One  of  Lev- 
chenko's  most  startling  disclosures  con- 
cerned the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  in 
cash  are  carried  into  the  U.S.  by  KGB  offi- 
cials serving  in  the  Soviet  UN  Mission,  and 
the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washington,  D.C. 
These  funds  are  used  to  support  KGB  Intel- 
ligence collection  and  disinformation  oper- 
ations In  the  U.S. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  In  February  1980.  Ladlslav 
Bittman,  a  former  deputy  chief  of  the  Disin- 
formation Department  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Intelligence  service,  outlined   his  owti  suc- 
cessful  efforts   to   plant   disinformation   In 
the  U.S.  and  European  media.  (The  disinfor- 
mation   activities    of    East    European    and 
Cuban  Intelligence  services  are   under  the 
direct  control  of  the  KGB     Bittman  told 
the  Committee,    "If  somebody   had  at  this 
moment  the  magic  key  that  would  open  the 
safes  of  Soviet  Bloc  Intelligence  sen.ices  and 
looked  Into  the  files  of  secret  agents  operat- 
ing in  Western  countries,  he  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  t.-ial  a  relatively  high  percent- 
age of  these  agents  are  journalists.  A  jour- 
nalist operating  In  Britain,  West  Germany. 
or  In  the  U.S.  Is  a  great  asset  to  Soviet  intel- 
ligence. It  Is  his  job  to  acquire  important. 
even  highly  sensitive  Information  in  addi- 
tion to  his  role  In  placing  KGB  disinforma- 
tion articles  in  the  media.  This  Is  particular- 
ly true  in  the  U.S.  with  Its  tradition  of  an 
aggressive  adversary  press" 

Uya  Dzhirkvelov.  who  defected  from  the 
KGB  In  1980,  operated  In  Africa  and  West- 
em  Europe  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Soviet  publication  Novosti.  Dzhirkvelov  was 
interviewed  in  London  In  1981  by  the  editor 
of  the  American  Bar  Associations  magazine. 
Intelligence  Report  He  declared  that  "The 
KGB  is  only  the  arm,  the  tool,  the  perlorm- 
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ing  force  In  disinformation  operations.  The 
goals  for  disinformation  are  set.  the  targets 
are  chosen,  and  the  plans  made  only  by  the 
apparatus"  and  the  Secretariat  of  the 
CPSU's  central  committee,  the  nine  men 
who  run  the  Soviet  Union." 

Dzhirkvelov  also  said.  "The  KGB  support- 
ed and  sponsored  national  liberation'  move- 
ments in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
even  Etiropean  (Ireland)  countries  Promi- 
nent In  this  category  Is  the  Palestinian  Ub- 
eratlon  Organization."  He  claimed  that  in 
the  Soviet  training  of  "fighters'"  for  the 
PLO  and  other  "movements,"  active  assist- 
ance is  sought  (and  received)  from  Bulgari- 
an, East  German,  and  Cuban  intelligence 
services.  Dzhirkvelov  reported  that  urban 
guerrillas  su-e  trained  on  Soviet  territory, 
and  now  in  several  African  states  like 
Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Libya. 

On  13  May  1981.  Mehmet  All  Agca.  a  23- 
year-old  Turk,  shot  and  nearly  killed  Pope 
John  Paul  II  In  St.  Peters  Square  In  Rome. 
Just  hours  after  the  Pope  was  shot,  front- 
page stories  around  the  world  described 
Agca  as  a  "fascist  thug  "  and  a  member  of 
Turkeys  neo-Nazi  Gray  Wolves,  The  media 
presumed  that  the  Gray  Wolves  had  sent 
Agca  to  Rome  to  kill  the  Pope  or  that  he 
was  a  right-wing  crackpot  working  on  his 
own.  As  we  now  know.  AgcA  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Gray  Wolves,  and  he  did  not 
work  alone  in  his  attempt  to  murder  the 
Pope.  E>en  NBC.  In  a  recent  TV  Special 
Report,  documented  in  great  detai;  Agca's 
contacts  with  Bulgarian  mieihgence  offi- 
cers. The  September  1982  edition  of  Read- 
er's Digest  earned  a  very  informative  article 
on  Agca's  Bulgarian  and  Soviet  connections 
prior  to  his  attack  on  the  Pope.  Agca  de- 
clared on  international  TV  in  July  1983.  out- 
side of  a  Rome  courtroom,  that  he  was  di- 
rected against  the  Pope  by  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  KGB. 

The  majority  of  the  U.S.  and  Western 
media  are  Intent  on  ignoring  the  now- 
proven  connection  agents  of  Bulgarian  and 
Soviet  intelligence  had  with  Agca.  even 
though  he  has  openly  exposed  his  contacts 
with  personnel  of  these  semces. 

Philip  Agee.  the  CIAs  first  known  ideo- 
logical defector  and  whose  close  contact 
with  Soviet  and  Cuban  Intelligence  sen-Ices 
in  Europe,  where  he  has  resided  since  his 
defection  In  1970,  Is  well-known  to  all  West- 
em  intelligence  services.  He  Is  considered  by 
the  KGB  to  be  one  of  its  most  effective  dis- 
information agents. 

In  early  1981:  Agee  held  a  press  confer- 
ence In  West  Germany  and  provided  the 
International  media  representatives  with 
copies  of  his  46-page  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
State  Departments  White  Paper""  on 
Soviet  and  Cuban  support  of  the  communist 
Insurgents  In  El  Salvador  His  critique  of 
the  administration's  "While  Paper  "  charged 
that  all  the  evidence  of  purported  Soviet 
support  to  the  Salvadoran  Insurgents  was 
fabricated.  Agee  claimed  that  "The  white 
paper  turned  out  to  be  a  total  fraud  and 
simply  a  pretext  to  fool  Americans  Into 
thinking  the  Cubans  and  Soviets  were 
behind  the  clvU  war  in  El  Salvador  ■"  Agee's 
allegations,  provided  by  the  KGB.  were 
avidly  carried  by  a  large  number  of  interna- 
tional news  services.  In  June  1981  both  the 
Waif  Street  Journal  and  the  Washington 
Post  published  articles  questioning  the  va- 
lidity of  the  administrations  """White  Paper 
on  El  Salvador."  Neither  of  these  papers 
made  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  Agee 
was  the  primary  source  of  these  articles.  In 
a  front-page  interview  with  a  correspondent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  carried 
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on  1  July  1981.  Agee  stated,  "You  may  have 
seen  news  dispatches  in  February,  and  as 
recent  as  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  Washington  Post  All 
of  this  reporting  was  based  on  my  analysis 
of  the  State  Department  white  paper." 

Andrei  D.  Sakharov,  the  Soviet  dissident, 
is  a  hero  to  liberals  in  the  Western  World. 
His  political  testament  was  smuggled  out  of 
his  KOB-imposed  exile  In  his  own  country 
and  was  published  as  a  cover  story  in  the 
New  York  THmes  Magazine  on  8  June  1980. 
Dr.  Sakharov  cites  the  categories  of  disin- 
formation agents  who  are  busy  promoting 
Soviet  "expansionist  objectives"  in  Western 
governments,  parliaments,  business  and 
news  organizations.  Among  them.  Sakharov 
listed  "a  great  many  writers  and  Journal- 
ists." 

In  1981.  James  L.  Tyson,  an  economist  and 
Journalist,  published  Target  America,  a  non- 
fiction  expose  of  Soviet  disinformation  oper- 
ations conducted  in  this  country  by  the 
KGB.  Tyson's  book  documents  in  great 
detail  what  a  good  number  of  Journalists  in 
the  U.S.  and  Europe  have  known  for  many 
years,  i.e.,  this  country  is  the  target  of  a 
massive  and  frighteningly  successful  Soviet 
disinformation  campaign  which  is  aided  by  a 
host  of  knowing  and  unwitting  Journalists 
and  important  media  organs.  Tyson's  book 
has  uncovered  important  new  insights  on 
the  KGB's  recruiting  tactics,  the  amount  of 
time  and  funds  expended  on  disinformation 
activities,  and  the  army  of  unwitting  'sym- 
pathizers" in  the  media  who  are  being  ma- 
nipulated to  support  Soviet  foreign-policy 
objectives  without  their  knowing  it. 

Tyson  has  cited  what  he  terms  the  "Par 
Left  Lobby."  which  is  composed  of  think 
tanks  ostensibly  engaged  in  research  and 
publishing  but  are  also  highly  active  in  the 
sponsorship  of  conferences  and  seminars. 
They  brief  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partments and.  in  fact,  become  Involved 
with  more  activist  roles  in  lawsuits  or  even 
mass  demonstrations.  The  most  Important 
of  these  think  tanks  is  the  tax-exempt  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies  located  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  The  IPS  was  founded  in  1963  and 
presently  has  an  estimated  budget  of  more 
than  S2  million  a  year.  The  IPS  has  evolved 
Into  the  operational  center  of  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary political  network  operating  at  the 
national  and  international  levels.  The  de- 
clared goal  of  the  IPS'  multifaceted  pro- 
gram, both  overt  and  covert.  Is  the  radical 
transformation  of  America's  basic  intellec- 
tual, religious,  economic,  and  political  Insti- 
tutions. The  IPS  is  Involved  in  disinforma- 
tion operations  In  Just  about  all  phases  of 
Its  well-funded  efforts  to  bring  about  radical 
changes  In  our  society.  The  IPS  has  some  1 0 
subsidiary  operations  that  In  turn  Influence 
and  shape  a  whole  series  of  Independent 
groups. 

The  April  26.  1981.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  carried  an  article  by 
Joshua  Muravchlk.  entitled  "The  Think 
Tank  of  the  Left."  which  provided  an  excel- 
lent insight  on  the  IPS.  The  Times'  article 
on  the  IPS  represented  the  first  attempt  by 
a  major  liberal  publication  to  take  a  critical 
look  at  an  organization  that  is  now  20  years 
old.  What  seemed  to  Intrigue  Muravchlk 
and  the  New  York  Times  executives  who 
commissioned  the  article  was  the  mounting 
evidence  that  the  Institute  for  Policy  Stud- 
ies is  aligned  with  those  forces,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  are  trying  to  Impose  a  "Social- 
ist" or  Marxist  system  on  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

Muravchlk  pointed  out  that  on  defense 
and  foreign-policy  matters,  a  number  of  IPS 
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officials  have  voiced  support  for  communist 
regimes  such  as  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam 
tmd  revolutionary  movements  in  Africa, 
Central  America,  and  the  Middle  East.  He 
also  noted  that  the  IPS  facilitated  CIA  de 
lector  Philip  Agee's  travel  in  Europe. 

The  April  9,  1983,  edition  of  Human 
Events.  The  National  Consenyatwe  Weekly 
(published  In  Washington.  D.C.)  carried  an 
eight-page  special  supplement  entitled  'The 
IPS  and  the  Media:  Unholy  Alliance."  The 
Human  Events  article  on  the  IPS  Is  the 
most  interesting  and  informative  study  of 
the  extensive  impact  the  IPS  and  its  subsidi- 
ary organizations  have  on  the  U.S.  press  and 
TV  networks  that  has  been  published  In  this 
country.  One  of  the  most  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  article  deals  with  two  West 
Coast  media  operstions  funded  "under  the 
table"  by  the  IPS.  They  are  Mother  Jones,  a 
monthly  political  review  in  magazine 
format,  and  the  Pacific  News  Service. 

Mother  Jones,  named  "pioneer  socialist" 
Mary  Harris  "Mother""  Jones.  Is  published 
by  the  tax-exempt  Foundation  for  National 
Progress,  which  claimed  in  its  1976  financial 
report  that  It  was  established  on  the  West 
Coast  to  carry  out  the  "charitable  and  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  IPS."  It  appears 
that  In  Its  July  1983  edition.  Mother  Jones 
"'blew  Its  cover"  by  featuring  an  11-page  ar- 
ticle, with  a  photograph  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  entitled  Is  the  CIA  Splitting  His 
Church?"  written  by  Martin  A.  Lee.  In  his 
article  on  the  Catholic  Church  and  every 
Pope  since  Pope  Plus  XII.  Lee  made  the  fol- 
lowing charges: 

Since  World  War  II.  the  CIA  has: 

Subsidized  a  Catholic  lay  organization 
that  served  as  the  political  slugging  arm  of 
the  pope  and  the  Vatican  throughout  the 
Cold  War: 

Penetrated  the  American  section  of  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  Vatican 
orders; 

Passed  money  to  a  large  number  of  priests 
and  bishops,  some  of  whom  became  knowing 
agents  In  CIA  covert  operations; 

Employed  undercover  operatives  to  lobby 
members  of  the  Cura  (the  Vatican  govern- 
ment) and  spy  on  liberal  churchmen  on  the 
pope's  staff  who  challenged  the  political  as- 
sumptions of  the  United  States. 

Lee's  article  is  especially  critical  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  implies  that  the  CIA  Indl 
rectly  had  a  hand  In  the  selection  of  the 
"Polish  Pope"  through  contacts  In  Opus 
Del,  a  fast-growing  Catholic  lay  society.  He 
claims  that  Opus  Dei's  political  activities 
are  shrouded  in  secrecy.  The  at>solute  irony 
of  Lee's  article  In  Mother  Jones  is  the  fact 
that  the  charges  he  makes  regarding  pur- 
ported links  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
CIA,  over  the  past  25  years,  were  first  car- 
ried in  the  Soviet  newspapers  Izvesitya  and 
Pravda.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  carried  on 
a  brutal  media  campaign  against  the  Polish 
Pope  since  he  took  office  five  years  ago. 

In  what  appears  to  be  a  direct  quote  from 
the  Soviet  press.  Lee  makes  the  following 
disparaging  remarks  regarding  Pope  John 
Paul  II's  support  for  the  Polish  trade  union. 
Solidarity: 

"It  is  rather  Ironic  that  John  Paul  II 
should  chastise  priests  for  engaging  in  p>olit- 
ical  activity  when  he  is  by  far  the  most 
overtly  political  pope  of  modem  times.  John 
Paul  has  even  threatened  to  fight  alongside 
his  countrymen  should  the  Soviets  try  to 
crush  the  worker's  rebellion  In  Poland.  And 
his  political  activism  has  not  only  Included 
well-publicized  trips  and  rhetrocial  speech- 
es. With  his  approval,  the  Vatican  quietly 
funneled  $40  million  to  Solidarity.  But  de- 
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spite  the  pontiffs  support  for  the  Polish 
union— and  the  issuing  of  an  encyclical  in 
strong  defense  of  the  rights  of  laljor— his 
sympathies  do  not  extend  to  the  rights  of 
workers  In  Vatican  City:  he  has  opposed  de- 
mands for  decent  wages  by  the  Vatican's 
low-paid  employees,  and  there  have  even 
been  rumblings  of  a  possible  strike."' 

The  above-cited,  so-called  facts  by  Lee  at- 
tacking Pope  John  Paul  II  are  right  out  of 
the  KGB's  disinformation  manual  for  its 
media  campaign  against  the  Polish  Pope. 

The  most  effective  outlet  for  the  IPS  is 
the  Pacific  News  Service  (PNS),  an  "alter- 
nate news  agency"  that  began  as  a  project 
of  the  Bay  Area  Institute,  an  organization 
established  with  money  from  the  IPS  in 
1970.  IPS  cofounder  Richard  J.  Bamet 
serves  as  a  "conlribuling  editor'"  of  the 
PNS  According  to  Human  Events.  PNS  sup- 
plies about  30  stories  a  month  to  more  than 
200  subscribers.  These  have  included  news- 
papers such  as  In  These  Times,  the  Guardi- 
an, as  well  as  major  newspapers  such  as  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, the  Boston  Globe,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  outlet  for  the 
PNS.  which  Is  marketed  nationally  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 
Is  the  Washington  Post  According  to  Sandy 
Close,  an  editor  at  PNS,  Post  Executive 
Editor  Ben  Bradlee  made  the  decision  sever- 
al years  ago  to  purchase  a  subscription  to 
PNS  stories. 

Another  interesting  fact  cited  in  the 
Human  Events  article  on  the  IPS  is  that 
Karen  DeYoung,  Foreign  Editor  for  the 
Washington  Post.  Is  a  paid  Instructor  at  the 
IPS  "Washington  School"  for  Journalists 
.  .  .  what  a  cozy  relationship  the  IPS  enjoys 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  papers  In  the 
country. 

In  January  1982,  M.A.  Suslov,  the  most 
powerful  meml>er  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(CPSU).  died  as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack. 
Suslov  was  quietly  replaced  on  the  Secretar- 
iat by  no  less  than  Yuri  Vladimirovich 
Andropov,  who  had  been  the  Director  of  the 
KGB  since  1967.  Immediately  after  taking 
control  of  the  KGB  in  1967.  Andropov  ele- 
vated the  Disinformation  Department  to 
the  status  of  an  Independent  Directorate, 
known  as  Directorate  "A,"  one  of  only  five 
principal  Directorates  In  the  KGB.  In  order 
to  follow  this  rather  complicated  study  on 
Soviet  disinformation,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  Andropov  Is  a  hard-line, 
tough,  and  xenophobic  Russian  communist 
leader  who  headed  the  KGB  for  15  years, 
which  Is  by  far  longer  than  any  other  Soviet 
"Spy  Boss"  was  able  to  stay  In  office. 

Within  a  week  after  Andropov  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  secretariat  of  the  CPSU.  the 
KGB's  worldwide  disinformation  apparatus 
commenced  a  campaign  to  enhance  his 
image  and  to  make  him  appear  to  be  the 
"second  coming  of  Christ'"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Western  media.  The  U.S.  and  European 
media,  print  and  TV.  took  the  KGB's  phony 
background  on  Andropov— hook,  line  and 
sinker.  Leonard  Brezhnev,  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  18  years,  died  In  early  No- 
vember 1982.  and  the  U.S.  media  speculated 
that  It  would  be  months  before  the  CPSU 
could  reach  an  agreement  on  Brezhnev's 
successor.  However,  as  usual,  the  media's 
crystal-ball  gazing  on  Soviet  political  in- 
trlgrue  was  dead  wrong.  Just  five  days  after 
Brezhnev  expired.  Andropov  was  appointed 
by  the  CPSU  to  take  over  the  helm  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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The    KGBs   clever   disinformation    cam 
paign  to  make  Andropov  look  like  a  lil>eral 
intellectual  with    "Jet  Set "  tendencies  paid 
off    beyond    their    wildest    dreams.    Every 
major   newspaper,   magazine,   and   TV   net- 
work swallowed  and  then  regurgitated  the 
KGB's  phony   image  of  its  longtime  boss 
Andropov.  Ironically,  only  one  major  U.S. 
publication  had  the  moral  courage  and  for- 
titude to  blow  the  whistle  on  the  ridiculous 
portrayal  of  Andropov  as  an  urbane  and  be- 
nevolent leader  who  would  be  a  pussycat  in 
dealing  with  the  U.S.  on  such  serious  mat- 
ters as  arms  control  and  Soviet  support  to 
guerrillas  In  El  Salvador.  The  7  February 
1983  edition  of  The  New  Republic  magazine 
carried  a  cover  story  entitled    "The  Andro- 
pov Hoax— The  Americanization  of  Yuri." 
The  author  of  this  fine  piece  of  investiga 
live  journalism  Is  Edward  J.  Epstein,  who  is 
currently  completing  a  book  on  internation- 
al deception.  The  mere  fact  that  The  New 
Republic    had   the     "guts"    to   publish    Ep- 
steins expose  of  the  Andropov  myth  that 
was    being    foisted    off    on    the    American 
people  by  all  segments  of  our  media  restores 
my  faith  in  the  old  adage,    "The  truth  will 
out."  In  his  article  on  the  Andropov  hoax, 
Epstein  provides  examples  In  the  following 
newspapers  and  magazines;  The   Washing- 
ton Post.   The  New   York  Times.   The   Wall 
Street  Journal  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, and  the   U.S.  News  &   World  Report  I 
have  included  several  paragraphs  from  Ep- 
stein's  article   to   graphically   demonstrate 
Just  how  gullible  and  uninformed  our  media 
is  when  it  comes  to  reporting  on  a  broad 
gamut    of    topics    concerning    the    Soviet 
Union. 

"Andropovs  accession  to  power  last  No- 
vember was  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing ennoblement  of  his  image.  Suddenly  he 
became,  in  77ie  Wall  Street  Journal  silver- 
haired  and  dapper."  His  stature,  previously 
reported  In  77ie  Washington  Post  as  an  un- 
impressive five  feet,  eight  inches.'  was 
abruptly  elevated  to  tall  and  urbsme.'  The 
New  York  Times  noted  that  Andropov  stood 
conspicuously  taller  than  most"  Soviet  lead- 
ers and  that  his  spectacles,  intense  gaze  and 
donnish  demeanor  gave  him  the  air  of  a 
scholar.'  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  on  the 
other  hand,  reported  that  he  has  notorious- 
ly bad  eyesight  and  wars  thick  spectacles." 

Andropov's  linguistic  abilities  also  came  in 
for  scrutiny.  Harrison  Salisbury  of  the  New 
York  Times  wrote,  "The  first  thing  to  know 
about  Mr.  Andropov  is  that  he  speaks  and 
reads  English. "  Newsweek  reported  that 
even  though  he  had  never  met  a  "selHor" 
American  official,  "he  spoke  English  and  re- 
laxed with  American  novels."  The  Washing- 
ton Post  passed  along  a  rumor  that  Andro- 
pov was  partly  Jewish.  (Andropov  was  rapid- 
ly becoming  That  Cosmopolitan  Man.) 

Soon  there  were  reports  that  Andropov 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments, with  some  interesUs  and  proclivities 
that  are  unusual  in  a  former  head  of  the 
KGB.  According  to  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Andropov  "is  fond  of  cynical 
political  Jokes  with  an  antireglme  twist, 
collects  abstract  art,  likes  Jazz  and  Gypsy 
music, "  and  "has  a  record  of  stepping  out  of 
his  high  party  official's  cocoon  to  contact 
dissidents."  Also,  he  swims,  "plays  termis," 
and  wears  clothes  that  are  sharply  tailored 
in  West  European  style  "  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  added  that  Andropov  "likes  Glenn 
Miller  records,  good  scotch  whisky,  OrienUl 
rugs,  and  American  books. "  To  the  list  of 
his  musical  favorites.  Time  added  "Chubby 
Checker,  Frank  Sinatra,  Peggy  Lee.  and  Bob 
Eberly  "  and,  asserting  that  he  had  once 
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worked  as  a  Volga  boatman,  said  that  he  en- 
joyed singing  hearty  renditions  of  Russian 
songs. 

The  press  narrowed  down  Andropov's 
birthplace  to  an  area  stretching  from  Pin- 
land  to  Iran.  There  was  also  some  vagueness 
with  respect  to  his  education.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  he  had  "grad- 
uated" from  an  unnamed  "technical  col- 
lege." but  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  had 
him  "drop  out""  of  Petrozavodsk  University, 
while  Newsweek  awarded  him  a  diploma 
from  the  Rybinsk  Water  TransporUtion 
Technicum.  a  vocational  school  that  teaches 
river  navigation. 

Columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  who  was  in 
Moscow  in  January  1983.  was  told  by  Giorgi 
Arbatov,  the  Soviet  Unions  most  prestigi- 
ous "Americanologist  "  and  an  associate  of 
Andropov,  that  Andropov,  to  his  knowledge, 
"does  not  speak  English. " 

What  emerges  from  Epsteins  article  on 
the  attempts  of  the  U.S.  press  to  piece  to- 
gether a  version  of  Andropov's  background 
would  make  a  good  script  worthy  of  playing 
on  "Saturday  Night  Live":  the  head  of  the 
KGB  as  one  wild  and  crazy  guy.  Epstein 
makes  the  point  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
story  on  the  Andropov  hoax,  that  the  ex- 
cesses that  led  to  the  invention  of  a  media 
Andropov  proceed  din  ctly  from  a  common 
conceit  of  Journalism  that  witnesses  and 
"color"  can  be  found  for  any  great  event. 
For  the  press,  the  humbler— and  more 
honest— alternative  is  to  admit  that  virtual- 
ly nothing  is  knowTi  about  this  man  Andro- 
pov: not  the  names  of  his  parents,  not  his 
ethnic  background,  not  his  linguistic  abili- 
ties, not  even  his  Ideas.  He  stands  at  the 
helm  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  we  don't  even 
know  how  tall  he  really  is. 

Representative  Lawrence  P.  McDonald 
was  killed  in  the  crash  of  the  KAL  747.  shot 
down  by  a  Soviet  SU-15  fighter  In  early  Sep- 
tember. Rep.  McDonald,  a  five-term  Georgia 
Democrat,  was  knowTi  as  the  most  fervent 
antlcommunlst  in  the  Congress.  In  the  late 
1970s.  Rep.  McDonald  and  a  small  group  of 
other  concerned  congressmen,  businessmen, 
and  retired  military  officers  established  a 
conservative  foundation  known  as  Western 
Goals.  The  foundation  is  dedicated  to  "re- 
build and  strengthen  the  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  structure  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  Western  Civilization  so  as  to  make  any 
merger  with  totalltarians  impossible." 

Western  Goals  publishes  a  monthly  news- 
letter and,  in  addition,  prepares  special  re- 
poru  and  studies  on  international,  political, 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  matters. 
One  of  the  most  Informative  and  interesting 
reports  they  have  published  In  book  format 
is  entitled  Broken  Seals.  This  report  pro- 
vides an  In-depth  account  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic attempts  to  destroy,  through  disin- 
formation activities,  the  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  capabilities  of  the  CIA 
and  the  FBI.  Broken  Seals  pulls  no  punches, 
and  details  the  names  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  believed  to  be  in- 
volved In  disinformation  operations  targeted 
agalivst  the  CIA  and  the  FBI. 

Representative  Newt  Gingrich,  a  fellow 
Georgia  conservative,  declared  on  national 
TV  that  "Perhaps  the  death  of  Rep. 
McDonald  will  educate  more  people  about 
the  Soviet  Union's  real  threat  to  world 
peace  than  he  could  in  his  life."  As  time 
goes  by,  the  Soviets  may  wish  that  McDon- 
ald were  still  alive,  rather  than  being  re- 
membered in  the  U.S.  as  an  antlcommunUt 
martyr  who  was  murdered  by  them. 

The  12  June  1982  edition  of  TV  Guide  car- 
ried a  cover  story  entitled   "Why  American 
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TV  Is  So  Vulnerable  to  Foreign  Disinforma- 
tion." TV  Guide  had  every  reason  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  that  the  tele- 
vision networks,  including  the  Public  Broad- 
casting System  (PBS),  had  been  influenced 
by  KGB  disinformation  intrigues  for  many 
years.  For  instance,  in  May  1980.  the  tax- 
payer-funded PBS  aired  a  three-hour  docu- 
mentary entitled  "On  Company  Business." 
The  documentary  was  narrated  by  Philip 
Agee.  the  CIA  defector,  and  was  a  KGB 
masterpiece  of  lies,  distortions,  and  Innuen- 
do about  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  U.S.  in- 
telligence community.  In  its  six-page  expose 
of  disinformation  progran^s  that  ABC,  CBS. 
and  NBC  have  aired  over  the  past  several 
years,  TV  Guide  was  brutally  frank,  and  to 
say  the  least,  the  TV  networks  were  shocked 
and  displeased  over  the  article.  The  article 
extensively  quoted  Arkady  Shevchenko,  the 
highest-ranking  Soviet  diplomat  ever  to 
defect  to  the  U.S.  Shevchenko  claims  that 
American  TV  networks  and  viewers  are  the 
prime  targets  of  the  KGB's  disinformation 
program.  "To  get  on  American  TV  is  one  of 
the  highest  priorities  on  the  agenda  of  the 
KGBs  Directorate  "A." 

The  numerous  examples  of  KGB  disinfor- 
mation I  have  cited  in  this  article  are.  of 
course,  those  that  have  been  exposed  over 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  I  can  assure  the 
readers  that  there  are  hundreds  of  KGB 
disinformation  operations,  known  to  the 
FBI  and  the  CIA,  going  on  In  this  country 
and  that  there  are  probably  just  as  many 
disinformation  cases  that  have  yet  to  be  fer- 
reted out  by  our  intelligence  services. 

This  article  on  the  Soviet  Union's  massive 
disinformation  effort  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  Is  not  intended  to  Impugn  the  hon- 
esty or  integrity  of  our  journalists  or  the 
media.  However,  I  believe  that  only  through 
public  disclosure  of  the  Soviet  Union's  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  U.S.  public  opinion 
through  the  KGB's  disinformation  program 
can  the  public  acquire  the  knowledge 
needed  to  discern  what  is  factual  reporting 
of  the  news  and  what  constitutes  disinfor- 
mation. In  the  event  a  reader  believes  he 
has  been  subjected  to  disinformation  In  the 
press  or  on  TV.  I  suggest  he  or  she  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  or 
manager  of  the  TV  station  and  cite  your 
reason  for  questioning  what  you've  read  or 
heard.  Writing  letters  to  newspapers  or  TV 
stations  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  we 
citizens  have  for  thwarting  KGB  disinfor- 
mation planted  In  our  media. 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  FAIL- 
URE OF  FAIRVIEW  ORCHARDS 
ASSOCIATES  TO  HIRE  THE 
SCRIVENS  CREW 

HON    HOWARD  L.  BERALLN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RITRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  hearingn  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration,  RefugeeN.  and  Interna- 
tional l^w  on  H.R.  3080.  the  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  (frower  representa- 
tives and  from  the  administration  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  not  enough  domestic 
farmworkers  to  harvest  perishable  crops  in 
this  country,  and  that  as  a  part  of  immigra- 
tion reform  designed  to  protect  domestic 
jobs,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  temporary 
agricultural  guestworkers  must  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States. 

This  assertion  regarding  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  domestic  farmworkers  is  the  basis  of 
proposals  that  we  dramatically  expand  the 
size  of  the  current  H-2  Program  and 
weaken  its  protections  for  domestic  work- 
ers, institute  a  transition  program  to  warn 
growers  from  their  dependence  on  undocu- 
mented workers,  and  that  we,  in  effect,  re- 
store to  public  law  the  shameful  bracero 
program. 

Today  and  in  tht-  coniiiijc  weeks.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
series  of  opinions  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  disproves  the  assertions  of 
growers  that  domestic  farmworkers  are  un- 
available. What  the.se  opinions  document  is 
that  growers  have  <-nKiii;r()  in  a  consistent 
pattern  of  discrimin.iink:  ixainst  domestic 
farmworkers,  refusing  to  hire  them,  and 
kicking  them  out  of  such  jobs  as  they  are 
able  to  secure,  only  to  turn  around  and 
claim  that  domestic  farmworkers  are  un- 
available. 

I  begin  today  with  the  opinion  captioned 
"In  the  Matter  of  the  Failure  of  Fairview 
Orchards  Associates  to  Hire  the  Scrivens 
Crew,"  in  which  the  Regional  Administra- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Labor  found  that 
the  grower  simply  refused  to  hire  31  U.S. 
farmworkers,  in  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  11-2  Program. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  this  and 
other  DOL  opinions.  What  we  find  is  not 
the  unavailahility  of  L'.S.  farmworkers,  but 
rather  the  ((rowers'  preference  for  foreign 
farmworkers,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
sanction  that  preference  in  the  name  of  im- 
migration reform. 

The  article  follows: 
In  the  Matter  or  the  Failure  or  Fairview 

Orchards  Associates  To  Hire  the  Scri- 
vens Crew 

(By  William  J.  Haltigan) 

This  Is  a  case  involving  an  allegation  by  a 
United  States  crew  leader  (William  Scri- 
vens) that  he  and  his  crew  were  referred  to 
Jol)s  with  a  Maryland  employer  (Palrvlew 
Orchards  Associates)  by  the  Maryland  State 
Employment  Service  in  1983,  but  were 
denied  employment  by  the  employer  in  vio- 
lation of  the  assurances  made  by  the  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  20  CFR  655.203(e). 
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A  worker  with  this  type  of  complaint  Is  re- 
quired to  exhaust  his  remedies  at  the  Slate 
level  before  bringing  the  matter  to  the  Fed- 
eral level.  However,  the  time  limits  for  the 
complainant  to  file  a  complaint  under  the 
Job  Service  Complaint  System  had  long 
since  passed  when  I  was  Informed  of  this 
case.  Thus.  Scrivens  could  not  use  the  Job 
Service  Complaint  System. 

The  regulations  governing  the  labor  certi- 
fication process  for  temporary  agricultural 
and  logging  employment  (20  CFR  655.210) 
state.  'If.  .  .  .  the  RA  has  probable  cause  to 
t>elieve  that  an  employer  has  not  lived  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  temporary  labor  certifica- 
tion, the  RA  shall  Investigate  the  matter." 
The  regulation  has  no  requirement  as  to  the 
recency  of  the  event.  The  information  pro- 
vided by  Scrivens  gives  me  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  Fairview  Orchards  Associates 
did  not  live  up  to  the  terms  of  its  temporary 
labor  certification  issued  in  1983.  Therefore. 
I  am  required  to  Investigate  this  matter. 

This  is  my  decision  made  as  the  result  of 
that  investigation. 

BACKGRODND 

This  matter  was  called  to  my  attention  In 
a  letter  dated  April  25.  1985.  from  Gregory 
Schell,  Attorney  for  Scrivens.  Schell  asked 
that  I  "...  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
take  appropriate  action.  ..." 

The  letter  alleged  that  Scrivens  and  his 
crew  contracted  the  Easton.  Maryland  office 
of  the  Maryland  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration seeking  farm  employment  on 
or  about  August  17.  1983.  The  Easton  office 
told  Scrivens  of  the  Falrvew  Orchards  Asso- 
ciates Job  Order.  Scrivens  called  Fairview 
Orchards  Associates  that  day  speaking  with 
Jeffrey  Reed.  Scrivens  Indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  Job.  Scrivens  was  told 
that  Fairview  Orchards  Associates  could  not 
Immediately  hire  a  crew  since  Its  camps 
were  full.  Scrivens  did  not  go  to  Fairview 
Orchards  since  he  was  informed  that  no 
family  housing  was  available  for  him  or  his 
crew.  Scrlve.is  then  transported  his  crew 
back  to  Immokalee.  Florida,  where  the  crew 
did  not  have  regular  work  until  late  October 
1983. 

Fairview  Orchards  Associates  received  cer- 
tification for  the  temporary  employment  of 
alien  farm  workers  In  1983.  As  a  condition 
for  obtaining  this  certification.  Fairview  Or- 
chards Associates  was  required  to  make,  and 
did  make,  the  following  assurance: 

"Prom  the  time  the  foreign  workers 
depart  for  the  employer's  place  of  employ- 
ment, the  employer  will  provide  employ- 
ment to  any  qualified  U.S.  worker  who  ap- 
plies to  the  employer  until  fifty  percent  of 
the  period  of  the  work  contract,  under 
which  the  foreign  worker  who  Is  in  the  Job 
was  hired,  has  elapsed."  20  CFR  655.203(e) 

The  Job  offer  made  by  Palrvlew  Orchards 
Associates  was  required  to  contain,  and  did 
contain,  this  l)eneflt: 

"The  employer  will  provide  the  worker 
with  housing  without  charge  to  the 
worker."  20  CFR  655.202(b)(1) 

At  the  time  this  alleged  Incident  occurred. 
Fairview  Orchards  Associates  was  employ- 
ing foreign  workers.  The  Job  order  submit- 
ted as  a  condition  to  obtain  these  foreign 
workers  (Agricultural  and  Food  Processing 
Clearance  Order  No.  4072459)  showed  an  an- 
ticipated period  of  employment  from  July 
12.  1983  to  November  4.  1983.  The  20  CFR 
655.203(e)  "50  percent  rule"  would  require 
U.S.  workers  to  be  hired  If  they  applied  for 
work  prior  to  Septemt>er  7.  1983.  Thus,  if 
Fairview  Orchards  Associates  refused  to 
hire  workers  and  provide  them  with  housing 
prior  to  September  7.  1983.  they  would  not 
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have  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  the  temporary 
labor  certification. 

DISCUSSION 

Staff  from  the  Philadelphia  Regional 
Office  of  the  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration were  assigned  to  Investigate 
this  matter.  They  visited  Hagerstown.  Mary- 
land June  18  tmd  19.  1985,  to  conduct  (.his 
investigation.  Many  of  the  principals  in- 
volved were  no  longer  available  for  question- 
ing. These  include  Robert  Storer,  Employ- 
ment Counselor  at  the  Hagerstown  local 
office  and  Drew  Hess,  Rural  Services  Repre- 
sentative at  the  Hagerstown  local  office, 
both  of  whom  contacted  Palrvlew  Orchards 
Associates  on  behalf  of  Scrivens.  and  Jef- 
frey Reed.  Comptroller  at  Palrvlew  Or- 
chards, who  represented  Fairview  Orchards 
In  the  dealings  with  Scrivens.  Scrivens  and 
Schell  were  interviewed  as  where  John  Por- 
terfield.  the  present  Orchards'  Manager  for 
Fairview  Orchards  Associates,  and  Merlin 
Williams,  the  present  Rural  Sen'ices  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Hagerstown  local  office. 
Telephone  notes  made  by  Hess  and  Reed  In 
1983  were  made  available  to  the  Investiga- 
tors and  were  reviewed.  In  addition,  an 
Augtist  4,  1983.  memorandum  from  the  Ha- 
gerstown local  office  manager  to  Stuart  O. 
Douglass.  Maryland  Employment  Service 
Director,  was  reviewed. 

This  material  provided  contemporary  in- 
formation at>out  the  1983  incident  so  that 
valid  conclusions  can  be  made  about  what 
transpired,  despite  the  long  lapse  of  time  be- 
tween the  incident  and  the  investigation. 

The  Investigation  revealed  the  following 
facts: 

(1)  On  Augiist  4,  1983,  Reed  informed 
Storer  that  Fairview  Orchards  Associates 
was  hiring  on  "...  an  as  needed  basis. 
When  a  vacancy  exists  in  the  camp  they  will 
consider  hiring  a  non-local  domestic." 
Storer  pressed  the  issue,  reminding  Reed  of 
the  50  percent  rule.  He  called  Reed's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  foreign  H-2  workers 
were  employed,  but  Reed  refused  to  change 
his  position  on  the  hiring  policy.  Later  that 
day  Storer  called  Reed  to  refer  a  crew  and 
was  told  Reed  would  "...  follow  through 
with  the  formality  of  speaking  with  the 
crew  leader  but  will  Inform  the  crew  leader 
that  Palrvlew  has  no  openings  for  crews  at 
this  time."  (Information  and  quote  from 
August  4.  1983.  Pruett  to  Douglass  memo- 
randum.) 

(2)  Scrivens  and  his  crew  were  experienced 
farm  workers  and  were  Interested  in  and 
available  for  employment  with  Palrvlew  Or- 
chards Associates.  Crew  consisted  of  31  indi- 
viduals, including  5  married  couples. 

(3)  Staff  of  the  Hagerstown  local  office 
and  Scrivens  spoke  with  Reed  al}out  em- 
ployment with  Palrvlew  Orchards  Associ- 
ates for  Scrivens.  Scrivens  was  not  offered 
employment. 

(4)  Reed's  notes  indicate  that  Scrivens  was 
familiar  with  the  Job  order:  that  he  had 
Federal  and  State  Crew  Leader  Registration 
numbers:  that  his  crew  consisted  of  31  indi- 
viduals. Including  five  women:  aind  that  in 
the  absence  of  family  housing,  the  crew 
leader  "will  make  arrangements." 

(5)  While  Reed's  notes  are  related  in  Item 
(4),  it  was  apparent  from  all  available  evi- 
dence that  there  was  ample  housing  avail- 
able to  accommodate  Scrivens  and  his  crew. 

DECISION 

I  find  that  Fairview  Orchards  Associates 
is  in  violation  of  20  CFR  655.203(e)  since 
employment  was  not  provided  to  qualified 
U.S.  workers  who  had  applied  to  Fairview 


Orchards  Associates  within  the  time  period 
covered  by  the  50  percent  rule. 

Having  found  this  violation.  I  must  now 
decide  whether  to  invoke  the  only  penalty 
available  under  the  regulations:  Notification 
of  the  employer  that  It  will  not  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  temporary  labor  certification  in 
the  coming  year. 

In  considering  whether  to  apply  the  ineli- 
gibilitv  sanction.  I  will  follow  the  principles 
in  the  MESA  CITRUS  GROWERS  decision 
by  Administrative  Law  Judge  Afred  Linde- 
man,  September  5,  1980  (Cases  Nos.  80- 
fLC-lO  through  80-TLC-13).  These  princi- 
ples Involve  imposing  the  sanction  only 
where  there  has  been  a  demonstrated  ad- 
verse effect  on  U.S.  workers,  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  employer,  or  a  pattern  of 
violations. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  principles  of 
MESA  CITRUS  are  met  in  this  case. 

There  was  a  demonstrated  adverse  effect 
on  U.S.  workers  in  that  Scrivens  and  his 
crew  of  31  workers  were  not  offered  employ- 
ment. 

There  was  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  involved.  The  record  shows  that 
Reed  had  no  intention  of  hiring  migrant 
workers,  if  they  needed  housing.  His  state- 
ment that  he  would  ".  .  .  follow  through 
with  the  formality  of  speaklnp  with  the 
crew  leader  but  will  Inform  the  crew  leader 
that  Palrvlew  has  no  openings  for  crews  a^ 
this  time  .  .  ."  (quoted  by  Pruett  in  his 
August  4.  1983,  memorandum  in  relation  to 
another  crew  seeking  employment)  is  an  es- 
pecially blatant  disregard  for  his  obligation 
to  hire  U.S.  workers  as  Pairvelw  Orchards 
Associates  obligated  itself  to  do  when  it  pro- 
vided the  assurances  required  by  the  labor 
certification  regulations.  This  violation  is 
particularly  egregious  since  Reed  was  ad- 
vised and  warned  by  Storer  that  his  policy 
was  not  proper. 

This  is  not  the  only  violation  of  the  labor 
certification  regualtions  by  Fairview  Or- 
chards Associates.  I  have  previously  (August 
2  1985)  fou.id  Pairvelw  Orcha.ds  Associates 
to  be  in  violation  of  20  CPR  655.202(a).  20 
CFR  655.203(e).  and  20  CFR  655.207(c).  I 
conclude  that  the  violation  found  in  this  in- 
stance is  part  of  a  continuing  pattern  of  vio- 
lations of  the  labor  certification  regulations 
by  Fairview  Orchards  Associates. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  decision  that  Fairview 
Orchards  Associates  is  not  eligible  to  apply 
for  a  temporary  labor  certification  in  the 
coming  year. 

Fairview  Orchards  Associates  may  request 
a  hearing  on  this  matter  before  a  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  Administration 
Law  Judge.  The  request  for  a  hearing  must 
be  made  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  this 
decision.  The  request  for  a  hearing  must  be 
addressed  to  William  J.  Haltigan.  Regional 
Administrator.  Employment  and  Training 
Administration.  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  P.O.  Box  8796.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania.  19101. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  1985  WORLD 
POOD  CRISIS 

HON.  MICKEY  LEUND 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  commend 

to  you  a  report  on  the   1985  World   Food 

Crisis   prepared   by   the   interfaith   Hunger 

Appeal,  an  activity  of  Church  World  Serv- 
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ice.  Catholic  Relief  Service  ant)  thi   Ameri- 
can Jewish  Joint  Distribution  (  ommitlees. 
World  Pood  Security:  A  Personal 
Responsibility 

A  report  on  the  1B85  WORLD  POOD  CRISIS 

(Prepared  by  Interfaith  Hunger  Appeal) 
An  activity  of  Church  World  Service,  Catho- 
lic Relief  Services,  the  American  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Cominittee 
Hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  midst  of 
plentiful  harvests  worldwide  constitute  the 
major  scandal  of  our  time.  Enough  food  is 
produced  in  the  world  every  year  to  feed 
every  person  on  the  planet,  and  yet  half  a 
billion  people,  twice  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  face  sUrvation  every  day  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  access  to  adequate 
food.  Starving  people  have  neither  the  land, 
water,  seeds  nor  tools  to  grow  food  nor  the 
income  to  buy  it  from  others  who  have 
grown  it. 

Not  all  hungry  people  die  from  lack  of 
food,  but  many  of  the  most  vulnerable 
among  them,  children,  nursing  or  pregnant 
women,  the  elderly,  the  refugees,  the  land- 
less, do  die  of  hunger  and  its  accompanying 
illnesses  and  disabilities.  All  of  these  people 
at  risk  are  created  in  the  image  of  God;  all 
of  them  have  the  unalienable  right  to  life. 
Death  from  hunger  violates  that  right.  And 
It  is  unnecessary. 

Those  who  know  the  hunger  story  and 
who  are  in  a  position  to  affect  private  and 
public  policy  have  a  responsibility  to  do  so. 
In  last  years'  report  IHA  stated  that  hunger 
is  a  problem  to  the  family— the  human 
family,  all  of  us.  This  year  we  carry  this 
point  one  step  further;  hunger  is  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  each  of  us. 

Hunger  in  the  world  challenges  the 
strength  and  solidarity  of  the  human 
family;  more  than  that,  it  tests  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  each  person's  religious  and 
moral  commitment.  We  who  have  so  much 
are  obliged  to  help  those  who  have  so  little 
and  whose  need  is  so  great.  This  is  an  obli- 
gation in  justice  as  well  as  in  charity,  and 
we  must  come  to  terms  with  It.  Hunger  is 
man-made;  human  effort  can  and  must  re- 
solve it. 

the  challenge 
In  1974  the  United  Nations  convened  the 
first  World  Pood  Conference  in  Rome. 
Based  on  the  analysis  presented,  the  Con- 
ference adopted  a  score  of  recommendations 
for  remedial  action  and  pledged,  in  an  emo- 
tional statement,  to  eliminate  hunger 
within  ten  years.  Failure  to  achi-ne  that 
goal  was  acknowledged  at  last  year's  Tenth 
Anniversary  session  held,  appropriately,  in 
Addis  Ababa. 

The  international  communitv  has  fallen 
short  on  two  of  the  three  objectives  that  un- 
derpinned the  WFC  recommendations:  1. 
There  is  no  international  grain  reserve.  2. 
Small-farm  agriculture  has  not  improved  in 
most  food-deficit  countries.  3.  Despite  in- 
creasing world  food  surpluses,  the  food  aid 
target  of  ten  million  tons  annually  was  not 
reached  until  1984.  the  year  of  the  deadly 
African  famine. 

However,  the  situation  is  not  hopeless. 
The  world's  food  production  has  increased 
suljstantially  over  the  decade.  Today,  the 
world  is  now  feeding  about  a  billion  more 
people  than  eleven  years  ago.  In  a  quantita- 
tive sense,  ground  has  not  been  lost.  In  re- 
sponse to  prodding  by  the  World  Pood 
Council,  Developing  World  governments  are 
committing  more  resources  to  producing 
their  own  food  and  to  improving  nutrition 
and  primary  health  care.  Aid  through  multi- 
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lateral  channels  has  increased,  and  many 
poor  countries  have  improved  their  food  se- 
curity position  by  reducing  imports  and  t)e- 
coming  more  self-reliant  in  food. 

Yet  the  numbers  of  malnourished  people 
have  not  declined;  the  accompanying  map 
shows  where  most  of  these  people  are  locat- 
ed. Vulnerable  groups  are  not  being  reached 
effectively  in  many  instances.  UNICEF  esti- 
mates that  in  1985  as  many  as  15  million 
children  will  die  unnecessarily  in  these  food- 
deficit  countries  unless  immediate  remedial 
and  preventive  action  is  taken. 

The  World  Food  Council's  1985  meeting 
confirmed  and  underscored  the  tragic  para- 
dox that  had  been  apparent  a  year  earlier  in 
Ethiopia.  On  the  one  hand,  hunger  now  is 
better  understood;  it  is  acknowledged  that 
its  roots  lie  deep  in  history,  that  It  is  more  a 
problem  of  underdevelopment  and  lack  of 
access  than  lack  of  production.  Almost  ev- 
eryone now  agrees  that  hunger  can  be.^t  be 
addressed  by  a  strategy  in  which  food-defi- 
cit country  governments  act  in  concert  with 
the  international  community  In  a  coordinat- 
ed effort  to  eliminate  this  scourge.  The 
other  side  of  the  paradox,  ironically,  is  that 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  above  con- 
sensus is  emerging  and  the  commitment  of 
Developing  World  governments  is  increas- 
ing, the  resources  available  from  the  inter- 
national commimity  are  decreasing.  Al- 
though the  global  recession  has  not  slowed 
global  military  expenditures,  it  has  clearly 
combined  with  the  clash  of  ideologies  to 
dampen  concerted  remedial  action  against 
hunger. 

ETHIOPIA,  A  WINDOW  TO  A  HUNGRY  WORLD 

To  be  understood  clearly  and  addressed 
effectively,  hunger  has  to  be  seen  in  con- 
crete, specific,  vivid  terms;  it  is  hungry 
people.  No  one  needs  any  longer  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  are  famine  and  drought 
lii  Africa,  most  particularly  in  Ethiopia. 
However,  It  was  not  the  consistent  emphasis 
of  UN  bodies  and  the  pleading  reports  from 
private  agencies  that  captured  the  attention 
of  policymakers  in  the  ir.temational  com- 
munity. It  was  the  graphic  television  news 
coverage  of  starving  people  that  penetratL'd 
American  and  European  homes  beginning  in 
October.  1984.  The  tragic  pictures  of  emaci- 
ated mothers  and  starving  children  evoked 
an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  public 
giving  to  private  relief  agencies  and  a 
demand  for  governmental  action. 

The  situation  on  Ethiopia  and  in  several 
other  African  countries  continues  to  be  crit- 
ical. This  crisis  renects  not  so  much  the  lim- 
itations of  the  relief  efforts,  as  the  failure 
of  the  affected  governments  and  the  inter- 
national community  to  grasp  the  magnitude 
oi"  the  disaster.  What  private  relief  agencies 
had  been  reporting  as  far  back  as  the  Sahel 
famine  of  1973  suddenly  became  a  world- 
wide, televised  tragedy. 

The  diamatic  events  in  Ethiopia,  which 
have  seized  the  attention  and  moved  the 
hearts  of  many  people  throughout  the 
world,  are.  however,  no  more  than  the  most 
current  manifestation  of  trends  and  tenden- 
cies that  will  not  be  corrected  merely  by 
massive  shipments  of  food.  Pood  is  essential 
to  starving  people,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
tntemational  community  has  an  opportuni- 
ty to  go  beyond  the  moment  and  to  study 
and  treat  the  causes  of  hunger,  poverty  and 
underdevelopment.  What  is  needed  in  addi- 
tion to  food  is  preventive  developmental  as- 
sistance. Otherwise,  the  African  trtgedy  of 
1984-85  will  be  repeated  time  and  time 
again. 
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Even  sUilowlng  for  adverse  climatic  condi- 
tions, inadequate  and  unpredictable  rainfall, 
the  major  lesson  of  Ethiopia  is  that  hunger 
is  the  result  of  human  decisions  and  actions. 
Soil  depletion,  overgrazing,  deforestation, 
population  pressures,  etc.,  all  resulting  from 
human  decisions,  have  taken  their  toll.  Civil 
war  and  the  influx  of  refugees  from  other 
countries  have  complicated  the  problem  in 
Ethiopia  as  well  as  in  other  nations  of  the 
world.  International  economic  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  developing  nations 
undercut  their  ability  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  their  people.  Inappropriate  inter- 
nal policies,  especially  economic  discrimina- 
tion against  rural  populations  and  the  agri- 
cultural sector,  have  reduced  farmer  incen- 
tives and  have  left  many  of  these  countries 
more  dependent  on  food  imports  which  they 
can  neither  afford  to  buy  nor  borrow  to  pur- 
chase. 

Food  aid  at  this  time  is  at>solutely  essen- 
tial. One  of  its  chief  values  is  that  it  buys 
time— time  for  human  behavior  to  develop 
and  for  public  policy  to  change. 

WORLD  HUNGER.  A  REGIONAL  LOOK 

Africa  is  the  region  in  which  famine  is 
most  dramatic,  the  need  most  urgent.  But 
the  quieter  crisis,  the  chronic  undernutri- 
tion of  millions  of  people,  is  in  Asia.  There 
are  probably  more  hungry,  malnourished 
people  in  India  alone  than  in  all  of  Africa; 
indeed  the  population  of  India  is  almost 
twice  that  of  Africa.  And  yet  India  will 
export  grain  this  year. 

Widespread  hunger  exists  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Asian  continent  has  been  consist- 
ently increasing  its  food  production  during 
the  last  ten  years  while  dependence  on  food 
imports  and,  in  particular,  food  aid  has  de- 
creased dramatically.  But  the  Increase  in 
production  and  the  decrease  in  Imports  do 
not  mean  that  nutritional  need  has  been 
eliminated.  As  in  other  areas  where  hungry 
people  struggle  daily  for  survival,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  Is  access:  hunger  is  con- 
centrated In  the  poorest  countries  and 
mainly  in  the  rural  areas.  Poor  people  are 
always  the  first  potential  victims  of  famines 
and  droughts.  Not  only  their  hunger,  but 
their  poverty,  must  be  treated.  Providing 
food  aid  does  not  help  much  to  correct  pov- 
erty. An  effective  response  requires  in- 
creased developmental  assistance,  more  eq- 
uitable International  trade  policies,  more 
humane  debt  policies  and  more  need-orient- 
ed investment,  domestic  and  foreign. 

In  Latin  America,  by  contrast,  the  growth 
of  great  urban  concentrations  has  given 
hunger  in  the  region  a  more  urban  look  and 
has  changed  both  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  the  structures  through  which  It  can  be 
alleviated.  The  commercialization  and 
export  policies  of  much  of  Latin  American 
agriculture  has  added  to  the  problem  by  re- 
ducing the  earning  capacity  of  rural  people 
at  the  same  time  that  it  pushes  them 
toward  increasing  consumption  of  less  nutri- 
tious imported  "convenience"  foods.  Also.  In 
Latin  America,  continuing  civil  strife  is  an 
additional  factor  disrupting  agriculture  and 
increasing  the  numbers  of  hungry  people. 

HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

There  Is  hunger  In  the  land  of  plenty. 
Poverty  and  economic  dislocation  plague 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  new  and 
ever  more  visible  ways:  35  million  people  are 
below  the  official  poverty  line;  ten  million 
people  get  food  stamps,  and  many  more 
need  them;  family  farmers  are  being  driven 
off  the  land,  as  rural  communities  decay; 
food  lines,  soup  kitchens  and  shelters  for 
the  homeless  are  found  in  towns  and  cities 
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of  all  sizes.  More  and  more  the  American 
worker,  the  "new  poor."  has  become  a 
victim  of  his  nation's  economy.  And  the  "old 
poor"  are  increasing  in  number:  senior  citi- 
zens, minority  youth.  Native  Americans,  mi- 
grant farm  workers  and  women  who  head 
households.  How  can  this  "made  in  Amer- 
ica" hunger  occur  in  prosperous  and  highly 
developed  society?  Some  American  people 
are  hungry  because  they  are.  relatively 
speaking,  poor,  and  they  are  poor  because 
they  have  no  social,  economic  or  political 
position— unwittingly  the  system  has  mar- 
ginalized them.  Public  policy  and  private 
prac'ice  must  become  more  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  poor  who  hunger.  Although 
the  agencies  of  IHA  do  not  work  in  America, 
hunger  in  America  is  of  great  concern. 

THE  LONG  AND  THE  SHORT  OF  IT 

Chronic  malnutrition  now  affects  some 
500  million  people  in  the  world.  Its  perva- 
siveness and  persistence  pose  a  formidable 
challenge  to  the  human  family  as  a  whole, 
and  to  each  of  us  as  responsible  members  of 
It.  It  is  a  challenge  that  demands  immediate 
personal  action,  and  long-term  commitment. 
World  hunger,  global  food  insecurity,  the 
inability  of  half-a-biUion  people  to  grow  or 
buy  the  food  they  need,  are  Issues  that  must 
be  addressed  in  two  time  frames  simulta- 
neously. 

In  the  short  run  starving  people  have  a  le- 
gitimate right  to  be  fed;  this  is  a  require- 
ment of  fundamental  Justice.  The  major 
means  of  feeding  Is  food  aid— the  kinds  of 
food  distribution  programs  that  IHA  agen- 
cies have  been  engaged  in  for  at  least  half  a 
century.  The  bulk  of  the  food  commodities 
distributed  come  from  goverrunent  sources. 
In  the  United  States  that  source  Is  mainly 
the  Food  for  Peace  program  (Public  Law 
480).  Well  over  $30  billion  worth  of  U.S. 
food  has  been  made  available  in  the  three 
decades  of  that  program,  and  millions  of 
people  are  alive  today  who  would  not  have 
survived  without  it. 

At  the  same  time,  on  a  parallel  track.  It  is 
essential  to  engage  in  the  much  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  helping  these  poor  and  hungry 
people  Improve  the  quality  of  their  lives  at 
least  to  the  point  where  they  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  an  International  food  dole. 
People  are  hungry  because  they  are  poor; 
they  are  poor  because  they  are  poor;  they 
are  poor  because  they  lack  the  power  to 
choose  otherwise.  They  are.  in  a  sense,  vic- 
tims of  an  international  economic  system 
that  unintentionally  impoverishes  them  and 
keeps  them  poor.  Those  of  us  who  benefit 
from  that  system,  and  above  all  those  of  us 
who  make  that  system  work,  share  a  respon- 
sibility for  making  it  work  not  only  for  our 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  these  dis- 
advsmtaged  people. 

Food  aid  Is  necessary,  but  It  is  not  enough; 
indeed,  if  providing  food  aid  distracts  us  and 
the  beneficiaries  from  attending  to  this 
longer-range  action,  it  can,  after  the  Imme- 
diate needs  are  met,  become  a  deterrent  to 
the  development  that  is  needed  to  prevent 
future  famines.  Beyond  charity,  we  have  to 
Institute  justice.  Moreover,  we  have  to  look 
not  only  at  food  aid  and  development  assist- 
ance, but  at  all  of  our  international  econom- 
ic transactions,  such  as  private  investment, 
commercial  lending,  trade  in  manufacturers 
and  services  »jid  the  sale  of  arms  to  poor  na- 
tions. By  improving  and  sensitizing  the 
international  economic  system  in  which 
these  transactions  take  place,  society  will 
naturally  accord  higher  priority  to  meeting 
the  basic  human  needs  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  world  who  are  poor. 
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"Formidable"  is  the  correct  word  for  this 
task.  Nonetheless,  it  Is  not  beyond  the 
FKJwer  of  human  intelligence  to  devise  a 
system  that  will  ensure  Justice  in  economic 
actions,  and  not  l>eyond  the  ability  of  the 
human  will  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  bring  such  a  system  into  being. 

Here  we  enter  into  the  arena  of  public 
policy— not  only  of  our  own  government, 
but  of  the  governments  of  hungry  people, 
whose  policies,  most  analysts  agree,  are  cen- 
tral to  the  alleviation  of  hunger.  If  a  gov- 
ernment sets  food  prices  at  a  level  that  does 
not  provide  the  local  farmer  with  a  reasona- 
ble return  on  his  Investment,  food  is  unlike- 
ly to  be  produced  In  sufficient  quantity  to 
satisfy  urban  consumer  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  prices  that  are  too  high  can  fuel 
urban  unrest.  Assisting  nations  and  private 
organizations  with  capital,  technical  assist- 
ance, training  and  a  development-oriented 
approach  to  economic  aid  can  help  a  govern- 
ment make  and  sustain  the  policy  decisions 
required  to  move  toward  a  more  Just  distri- 
bution of  the  benefits  of  economic  growth. 
It  would  seem  that  when  you  improve  an  in- 
dividual's economic  position,  you  enhance 
his  opportunity  for  attaining  food  security. 

INTERFAITH  HUNGER  APPEAL 

Three  experienced  American  private  reli- 
gious agencies  have  joined  together  in  a 
major  educational  effort  to  address  the 
challenge  of  world  hunger.  Working  togeth- 
er since  1978  In  a  common  appeal,  our  oper- 
ations and  outreach  respond  to  hunger 
wherever  it  is  found.  Our  programs  try  to 
deal  with  starvation,  relief,  refugee  move- 
ment, reconstruction  and  development  in 
Africa.  Asia.  Latin  America.  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Middle  E^t.  IHA  agencies  have 
counterparts  which  carry  out  comparable 
programs  In  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  IHA— Church  World 
Service,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  and  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee-work cooperatively  with  govern- 
ments, international  organizations,  and 
other  private  agencies  in  a  common  effort, 
often  using  resources  provided  by  the 
United  States,  other  governments  and  the 
United  Nations.  A  substantial  portion  of  our 
budgets,  however,  is  provided  by  individuals, 
acting  on  their  own  and  contributing  funds 
and  resources  through  their  religious  orga- 
nizations. 

IHA  agencies  also  seek  to  bring  an  aware- 
ness of  world  hunger  to  the  American 
people  through  educational  and  promotion- 
al campaigns  that  Invite  their  constituents 
to  think  and  act  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
human  condition.  Our  appeal  to  you.  there- 
fore. Is  on  more  than  one  level.  As  always, 
we  need  your  money  to  purchase  medicines, 
food,  seeds,  tools,  and  shelter  and  to  pay  for 
the  delivery  and  distribution  of  these  items. 
But  even  more,  we  need  your  concern,  your 
ideas,  your  energies.  We  need  your  help  to 
Inform  and  educate  the  American  people 
concerning  the  causes  of  hunger.  Finally,  we 
need  your  pledge  to  promote  private  and 
governmental  policies  that  will  convert  the 
present  international  food  system  into  a 
system  that  provides  food  and  security  for 
everyone  on  earth. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  hunger  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  our  time,  and  equally  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  has  a  solution.  If  we  can  walk 
on  the  moon,  why  can  we  not  bring  a  starv- 
ing man  a  piece  of  bread?— You  are  the 
Hope  of  the  Hungry. 


TRANSPORTATION  TRUST 
FUNDS  BELONG  OFF-BUDGET 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  be  considering  H.R.  3500,  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  and  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985.  Included  in  this  bill  is  a  provision 
which  would  lake  the  hlKhway  trust  fund, 
includinir  tf«  mass  transit  account,  and  the 
aviation  tru-;  fund  nff  budRfi 

The  rucnue-  in  these  trust  funds  are 
generated  b>  special  taxes  on  transporta- 
tion users,  and  mav  be  utilized  onh  for 
their  deHignated  transportation  purposes  If 
I  nirkel  less  is  authorized  for  an>  of  these 
iroicrams,  it  would  not  reduce  the  terrible 
deficit  plaguing  our  Nation's  economy  by  a 
nickel,  and  nor  would  it  allow  any  in- 
creases in  defense  or  other  domestic  pro- 
grams, without  similarly  increasing  the  def- 
icit. 

These  transportation  tru-;  funds  clearly 
belong  off-bud((el.  Yet.  amendments  may  be 
offered  to  the  reconciliation  bill  that  would 
retain  them  under  the  unified  budget,  so 
that  the  Federal  tiovernment  can  continue 
to  deceive  the  .American  people  into  think- 
ing that  the  deficit  is  smaller  than  it  actu- 
ally is. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
-ould  support  those  amendments  to  retain 
the  trust  fund  programs  under  the  unified 
budget.  I  am  submitting  for  the  Rfxord  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  OMB.  a  misguided 
letter,  sUting  their  views.  I  am  also  submit- 
ting a  point-by-point  rebuttal  to  that  letter. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues  may  be 
asked  to  consider  this  very  important  issue 
next  week.  By  presenting  both  sides  of  the 
issue  now.  I  believe  they  will  have  before 
them  the  information  necessary  to  vote 
wisely,  and  vote  against  amendments  that 
deceive  the  Nation's  taxpa>ers,  and  deprne 
the  Nation  of  the  sound  transportation  net- 
work that  our  transportation  users  are 
paying  for. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Washington,  DC.  October  IS.  1985. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  Administra- 
tion's opposition  to  the  proposals  included 
in  H.R.  3500.  the  House  Reconciliation  Bill, 
to  move  the  highway  and  airport  and  air- 
ways trust  funds  off-budget.  I  would  also 
like  to  address  what  we  believe  is  misinfor- 
mation about  the  impact  of  the  on-budget 
status  of  these  trust  funds. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  off-budget  issue 
has  been  brought  into  the  reconciliation 
process,  as  it  may  impede  the  timely  enact- 
ment of  reconciliation  legislation,  which 
most  Committees  in  both  Houses  have  ad- 
dressed in  good  faith.  If  this  issue  Is  to  be 
addressed,  a  more  appropriate  forum  would 
be  the  highway  reauthorization  legislation. 

The  Administration  opposes  moving  these 
transporUtion  trust  funds  off-budget.  On- 
budget  status  is  important  to  provide  a  com- 
plete statement  of  toUl  Government  spend- 
ing and  to  not  misrepresent  the  size  of  the 
deficit.  On-budget  status  provides  the  ap- 
propriate fiscal  controls  and  oversight  to 
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ensure  prudent  program  management.  Once 
off-budget,  programs  are  exempt  from  stat- 
utory budget  controls. 

The  Administration  disagrees  with  the  fol- 
lowing arguments  made  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  in  defense  of  off-budget 
status: 

Unified  Budget  Controls  Unnecessary. 
The  Committee  claims  that  on-budget  ap- 
propriation controls  are  unnecessary  be- 
cause other  controls  exist  through  the  au- 
thorization process  and  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

However,  we  note  that  the  Committees 
provision  includes  language  that  would 
exempt  the  trust  funds  from  any  "general 
budget  limitation  imposed  by  statute  or  ex- 
penditures. "  This  is  tantamount  to  saying 
that  the  budget  process,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  and 
other  laws,  is  unnecessary.  Such  language 
could  be  interpreted  as  negating  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Furthermore,  neither  the  Byrd 
amendment  nor  the  authorization  process 
controls  obligation  levels  which.  In  turn,  are 
key  to  determining  outlay  levels.  Control- 
ling outlays  Is  essential  to  preventing  a  defi- 
cit situation  in  the  trust  funds.  Moreover, 
the  Byrd  amendment  is  not  a  firm  control. 
Congress  has  revised  it  in  the  past  to  meet 
particular  circumstances  and  could  do  so 

again. 

Unsuitability  for  Unified  Budget  The 
Committee  claims  that  dedicated  trust 
funds  supported  by  user  fees  have  no  place 
in  the  unified  budget.  When  included  in  the 
unified  budget,  they  are  used  to  understate 
the  size  of  general  revenue  deficits  and  to 
provide  a  balance  of  funds  for  borrowing  for 
other  Government  programs. 

The  user  fee  argument  is  shallow.  User 
fees  per  se  do  not  justify  off -budget  status. 
In  fact,  if  adopted  Government-wide,  many 
user  fee-funded  programs  would  move  off- 
budget. 

Second,  the  claim  that  trust  funds  under- 
state the  size  of  the  deficit  presumes  that 
trust  fund  balances  are  counted  as  an  off-set 
to  the  annual  deficit.  In  fact,  the  annual 
deficit  U  the  difference  between  annual  re- 
ceipts and  outlays  and  does  not  count  trust 
fund  balances.  Therefore,  the  annual  deficit 
situation  (outlays  exceeding  receipts)  which 
the  Administration  projects  In  both  the 
highway  and  airport  trust  funds  adds  to  the 
deficit.  Off-budget  status  would  thus  artifi- 
cially reduce  the  size  of  the  deficit.  This  is  a 
particular  concern  in  the  Highway  Trust 
Fhind  given  the  average  annual  deficit  of  $2 
billion  which  the  Administration  projects 
through  1990. 

Finally,  the  Committee  wrongly  charac- 
terizes borrowing  from  the  trust  funds  as  a 
rationale  for  restraining  trust  fund  spend- 
ing. Government  borrowing  Is  simply  a 
mechanism  to  credit  the  trust  funds  with  in- 
terest. ThU  Investment  practice  benefits  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  by  over  $1  billion  in 
additional  resources  each  year. 

Limitations  Distort  Programs.  The  Com- 
mittee claims  that  obligation  limitations 
have  distorted  ongoing  programs  by  pre- 
venting States  from  fully  obligating  their  al- 
lotted funds. 

However,  the  obligation  limitation  is  only 
one  factor  influencing  States'  abilities  to 
program  Federal  funds.  In  the  highway 
area,  delays  in  Congressional  approval  of 
the  Interstate  Cost  Estimate  in  recent  years 
played  havoc  with  the  highway  program.  In 
addition,  the  ability  of  States  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  and  program  a  sufficient  number 
of  projects  influences  the  program.  As  a 
result,  each  year  many  States  turn  back 
unused  funds. 
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In  summary,  the  Administration  believes 
that  preserving  the  on-budget  status  is  es- 
sential to  the  fiscal  well-being  of  the  high- 
way and  airport  trust  funds.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  on-budget  status  jeopardizes  the 
integrity  of  the  highway  and  airport  pro- 
grams. 

The  Administration  greatly  appreciates 
your  concern  with  this  issue  and  urges  oppo- 
sition to  the  House  Public  Works  provision 
when  the  reconciliation  bill  is  discussed  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  on  the 
House  Floor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Miller  III. 

Director. 

point-by-point  rebuttal  to  omb  trust 
Funds  Letter 

1.  Assertion:  Reconciliation  is  an  inappro- 
priate vehicle  for  consideration  of  this  issue. 
Highway  reauthorization  legislation  would 
be  better. 

Response:  By  way  of  precedent,  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
placed  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  pro- 
gram (not  a  trust  fund  program)  off  budget. 

It  is  the  budget  process  treatment  of  trust 
fund-financed  transportation  programs  this 
year  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  problems 
which  the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  seeks  to  remedy  by  moving  the 
trust  funds,  off  budget.  If  the  budget  proc- 
ess is  causing  a  problem,  where  more  suita- 
ble to  deal  with  it  than  through  the  budget 
process  itself? 

If  not  here,  then  where?  Certainly  not 
through  the  appropriations  process  (in 
which  the  House  recently  moved  to  cut 
transit  obligations  by  $90  million  below  the 
budget  resolution)  and  certainly  not 
through  authorization  legislation  which  the 
Senate  can  ignore  for  months  if  not  years 
on  end. 

Practically  speaking,  this  is  the  only  way 
to  make  sure  that  the  Senate,  whose  recon- 
ciliation numbers  for  highways  incidentally 
are  significantly  below  the  budget  resolu- 
tion directives,  confronts  the  Issue. 

2.  Assertion:  On-budget  status  is  impor- 
tant to  provide  a  complete  statement  of 
total  Government  spending  and  to  not  mis- 
represent the  size  of  the  deficit. 

Response:  Inclusion  of  deficit-proof  trust 
funds  in  the  unified  budget  with  deficit- 
ridden  general  revenues  is  misleading  in 
that  (1)  it  implies  that  the  trust  fund  reve- 
nues can  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
those  to  which  the  funds  are  dedicated  by 
law  and  (2)  it  uses  any  surplus  to  understate 
the  real  deficit. 

As  to  a  complete  statement  of  total  Gov- 
ernment spending,  there  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  off-budget  status  which  would  pre- 
vent the  Administration  or  the  Congress 
from  publishing  comprehensive  data  con- 
cerning on-  and  off-budget  programs.  It  is 
without  merit  to  argue,  however,  that  the 
need  for  publication  of  information  can  be 
transfom.Hl  Into  a  rationale  for  common 
control  of  fundamentally  dissimilar  funds. 

3.  Assertion:  On-budget  status  provides 
the  appropriate  fiscal  controls  and  oversight 
to  ensure  prudent  program  management. 
Once  off-budget,  programs  are  exempt  from 
statutory  budget  controls. 

Response:  As  can  be  elaborated  further 
below,  all  of  the  controls  necessary  for  these 
programs  are  in  existence  (or  soon  will  be  in 
the  case  of  aviation):  The  authorization 
process,  anti-deficit  mechanisms,  scrutiny 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
process  of  determining  revenue  levels,  and 
obligation  limitations  under  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  authorizing  committee.  These  will 
remain  in  place  In  full  force  and  effect  when 
the  programs  move  off-budget. 

The  only  constraint  that  will  not  be  there 
will  be  unjustified  pressure  to  hold  down 
trust  fund  program  spending  to  permit 
higher  spending  for  general-fund  programs. 

4.  Assertion:  The  Public  Works  language  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  budget  proc- 
ess is  unnecessary. 

Response:  The  Public  Works  language  rec- 
ognizes that  deficit-proof  trust  funds  de- 
rived from  I'ser-pald  revenues  and  dedicated 
to  particular  purposes  must  be  controlled, 
but  not  by  the  same  controls  applicable  to 
general  revenue-programs. 

I»resumably.  the  fiscal  controls  to  which 
the  OMB  letter  refers  are  obligation  limita- 
tions imposed  in  appropriations  acts  (al- 
though section  401(d)  of  the  Budget  Act  ex- 
empts these  programs  from  such  require- 
Tnenta).  The  Appropriations  Committees  can 
be  expected  to  continue  this  practice;  but 
the  difference  would  be  that  such  would 
occur  in  the  absence  of  artificial  pressure  to 
constrain  trust  fund  programs  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate Increased  general  fund  spending 
within  overall  budget  totals. 

The  heart  of  the  Public  Works  language  Is 
patterned  after  language  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity amendments  of  1983  which  placed  cer- 
tain Social  Security  trust  funds  off  budget 
effective  in  1992.  NOTE:  Transportation 
trust  funds  are  subject  to  greater  controls 
than  Social  Security  entitlemei.t  programs. 

5.  Assertion:  The  Public  Works  language 
could  negate  the  Byrd  Amendment.  [This  is 
the  anti-deficiency  provision  contained  in 
the  highway  revenue  status;  a  similar  provi- 
sion applies  to  the  mass  transit  account,  and 
title  VIII  of  H.R.  3500  would  extend  similar 
protection  to  the  aviation  trust  fund.] 

Response:  This  is  at>surd.  The  Public 
Works  language  simply  refers  to  exemption 
of  the  trust  funds  from  any  "general  budget 
limitation  imposed  by  statute  on  expendi- 
tures .  .  ."  By  contrast,  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  not  a  general  budget  limitation.  It  Is 
a  requirement  that  apportionments  of 
transportation  funds  cannot  be  made  (or 
must  be  reduced)  if  the  revenues  anticipated 
to  flow  into  the  trust  funds  are  expected  to 
be  insufficient  to  pay  the  bills  when  they 
come  due. 

6.  Assertion:  Neither  the  Byrd  amendment 
nor  the  "authorization  process"  controls  ob- 
ligation levels,  which  are  key  to  determin- 
ing outlays. 

Response:  The  Byrd  amendment  limits 
the  availability  of  funds  for  obligation.  As 
carried  out  by  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  "authorization  process"  includes  the  Im- 
position of  obligation  limitations  in  highway 
legislation. 

7.  Assertion:  Controlling  outlays  is  essen- 
tial to  preventing  a  deficit  situation  in  trust 
funds. 

Response:  Those  outlays  are  successfully 
controlled  by  the  Byrd  amendment  through 
the  periodic  review  of  outstanding  authori- 
zations and  revenues  in  connection  with 
yearly  apportionment  of  funds  authorized 
for  each  fiscal  year. 

8.  Assertion:  The  Byrd  amendment  is  not 
a  firm  control  because  the  Congress  revised 
It. 

Response:  True,  this  was  done  once  In  the 
early,  start-up  years  of  the  program  to  ac- 
commodate a  temporary  cash-flow  problem. 
To  portray  this  as  common  practice  is  mis- 
leading. Furthermore,  revision  of  the  Byrd 
amendment  would  require  an  enactment  of 
law  via  legislation  originating  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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9.  Assertion:  User- fee  status  does  not  Justi- 
fy off-budget  status. 

Response:  User-fee  status  does  not  justify 
off-budget  status  as  a  general  proposition, 
nor  does  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  so  contend.  The  Committee 
does  contend  that  revenues  in  a  deficit- 
proof  trust  fund,  derived  from  users  of  the 
transportation  system,  should  not  be  (1) 
used  to  understate  the  size  of  the  deficit  (as 
argued  above)  or  (2)  to  make  possible  In- 
creased spending  for  non- trust -fund  pro- 
grams. 

The  Public  Works  initiative  did  not  origi 
nate  in  a  vacuum.  It  Is  a  practical  response 
to  distortions  to  which  the  trust  funds  have 
been  subjected  through  the  budget  process. 

10.  Assertion:  The  Public  Works  position 
assumes  that  trust  funds  take  in  more  in 
revenues  than  they  spend  out  In  outlays. 

Response:  Incorrect.  The  relation  between 
income  and  outgo  can  vary  between  trust 
funds  or  with  respect  to  a  single  trust  at  one 
time  versus  another.  The  Public  Works  posi- 
tion is  that  decisions  made  with  respect  to 
the  programs  financed  by  those  funds- 
given  overwhelming  needs— should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  soundness  of  the  funds 
rather  than  budgetary  manipulation.  These 
particular  trust  funds  belong  off  budget  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  change  would 
appear  to  enlarge  or  reduce  the  deficit  in 
the  unified  budget. 

11.  Assertion:  The  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee is  Incorrect  in  claiming  that  obligation 
limitations  have  distorted  ongoing  programs 
by  preventing  States  from  fully  obligating 
their  allotted  funds. 

Response:  The  OMB  letter  Itself  recog- 
nizes that  a  number  of  factors  can  influence 
the  progress  of  a  given  state's  highway  pro- 
gram, including  difficulty  in  coming  up  with 
non-Pederal  matching  funds,  delays  in  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Interstate  Cost 
Estimate,  readiness  of  projects  to  proceed. 
But  if  obligation  limitations  each  year  are 
held  to  the  level  of  new  authorizations, 
those  backlogs,  once  developed  for  whatever 
reason,  will  be  perpetuated. 

For  example,  the  reconciliation  package 
would  set  a  celling  of  $13.25  billion  on  the 
highway  program  for  fiscal  year  1986.  With 
some  $750  million  authorized  for  projects 
outside  the  ceiling,  this  would  mean  a  $14 
billion  program.  If  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1986  is  held  to  $14.7  billion  as  we 
propose,  we  will  oe  still  adding  some  $700 
million  to  the  totai  backlog  of  unobligated 
apportionments  which  stood  at  $6.2  billion 
as  of  September  30.  1985. 
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THE  DIVERSIFIED  FUTURE  OF 
THE  ELECTRIC  INDUSTRY 


fiON    EDWARD 


J    MARKE' 


OF  M.^SSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

.Mr.  MARKEY.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
tiPK  today  for  Inclusion  In  the  CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recopd  an  article  by  Richard 
Munson  from  last  Sunday's  Wai*hin)j:tiin 
Post  (Oct.  13.  1985)  on  the  future  of  electric 
power  generation.  The  article  in  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  national  dialog  on  the 
shape  of  electricity  demand  as  we  near  the 
2lHt  century,  and  on  the  varied  and  novel 
ways  in  which  that  uncertain  demand 
might   be   met.   I   commend   Mr.   Munson'H 


thoufchtful  analysis  to  my  collea^es'  atten- 
tion. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  13.  1985] 

Electric  Power  to  the  People— Will  En- 
trepreneurial Generators  Send  Mega- 
watt Dinosaurs  the  Way  or  AT&T? 

(By  Richard  Munson) 

Bernard  Bartos  knew  by  1980  that  his 
company— Dow  Coming— could  not  afford 
electricity  from  the  nuclear  reactor  being 
built  In  Midland.  Mich.  Consumers  Power, 
the  state's  largest  utility,  admitted  that  con- 
struction costs  for  the  MlUland  plant  had 
soared  15  times  over  the  original  1967 
budget  and  that  electric  rates  would  climb 
at  least  68  percent  l)etween  1984  and  1990. 
Bartos  believed  he  could  generate  less  ex- 
pensive power. 

In  January  1983,  the  Dow  Coming  execu- 
tive proved  his  contention  by  Inaugurating 
an  11 -story,  $35  million  facility  that  gener- 
ates 22  megawatts  of  electrlcty  and  275.000 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour,  enough  to  save 
the  giant,  950-employe  silicone  factory  25 
percent  of  Its  $10-mlllion-a-year  energy  bill. 

It  is  fueled  largely  with  wood  wastes  from 
sawmills,  pulp  mills  and  lumbering  oper- 
ations within  a  75-mile  radius  of  the  central 
Michigan  city.  But  its  most  extraordinary 
feature  Is  the  Dow  Coming— rather  than 
the  electric  utility  monoply— owns  and  oper- 
ates the  power  plant.  "We  are  the  pioneers 
of  an  unregulated  electricity  business,"  de- 
clares Bartos. 

Bartos  in  only  one  of  about  2,000  entre- 
preneurs who  have  been  spurred  by  rising 
utility  rates  (much  of  It  caused  by  overbudg- 
et  nuclear  reactors)  to  Invest  and  promote 
an  array  of  electricity-supplying  technol- 
ogies. Only  a  few  years  ago,  these  independ- 
ent power  producers— who  cogenerate  steam 
and  electricity,  bum  wastes  and  harness  the 
sun,  wind,  falling  water  and  geothermal 
steam— were  dismissed  as  backyard  tlnker- 
ers  with  limited  potential. 

■yet  today,  according  to  reports  from  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and 
state  public  utility  commissions,  their  assets 
total  more  than  $45  billion,  and  they  will, 
by  the  end  of  this  decade,  supply  a  quarter 
or  more  of  the  electric  por.er  In  several  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

Such  a  large-scale  entry  of  Independent 
electricity  providers  Into  a  field  dominated 
by  regulated  monopolies  could  present  con- 
sumers and  legislators  with  headaches  as 
monumental  as  that  associated  with  the 
breakup  of  AT&T,  or  the  deregulation  of 
the  banking  and  airline  industries.  But  it 
^Iso  could  save  ratepayers  billions  and  be  a 
boon  to  the  environment  by  postponing  in- 
definitely the  need  for  behemoth  nuclear  or 
coal-ilred  generators. 

In  California,  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion reports  that  independents  increased 
their  capacity  over  the  past  three  years 
from  only  100  megawatts  to  2.000 
megawatts,  about  the  equivalent  of  two  nu- 
clear reactors. 

Moreover,  the  commission  reports.  Cali- 
fornia entrepreneurs  are  constructing  an  ad- 
ditional 12,750  megawatts,  enough  to  boost 
their  output  by  decade's  end  to  a  third  of 
the  state's  current  electrical  capacity. 

About  43  percent  of  the  independent 
power  production  comes  from  cogenera- 
tors- devices  that  bum  anything  from  natu- 
ral gas  to  coal  to  wood  and,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing only  one  useful  product,  as  normal 
installations  do,  produce  two— electricity 
plus  steam  for  heating  water  or  driving  in- 
dustrial   machines.    Thirty    percent    comes 


from  wind-energy  developers,  12  percent 
from  wood  or  other  biomass  burners,  8  per- 
cent from  small  hydro  operators,  and  the  re- 
maining 7  percent  is  divided  t>etween  geo- 
thermal and  solar  entrepreneurs,  according 
to  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion. 

The  contrast  is  stark  with  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric's  controversial  Diablo  Canyon  nu- 
clear reactors,  which  are  built  near  an 
earthquake  fault  and  have  been  the  target 
of  the  largest  antinuclear  protests  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Since  1983.  electric  entrepre- 
neurs, installing  power  plants  averaging 
only  12  megawatts— 100  times  smaller  than 
a  large  reactor — created  as  much  new  capac- 
ity as  Diablo  Canyon,  In  less  than  one-fifth 
the  time,  without  an  eightfold  increase  in 
the  planned  budget  and  without  protests. 

Similar  growth  is  occurring  in  Texas, 
Maine.  Michigan.  New  York  aad  other  pock- 
els  across  the  country  where  utility  rales 
are  high,  according  to  state  public  utility 
commissions.  In  Houston,  for  example,  inde- 
pendents added  1,300  megawatts  of  electrici- 
ty-more than  a  large  nuclear  reactor— 
within  the  past  two  years.  Houston  Lighting 
&  Power  executives  say  cogenerators  are  de- 
veloping another  6,000  megawatts- more 
than  half  the  utility's  current  capacity. 
Houston  Lighting  &  Power  vice  president 
Eugene  Simmons,  who  wants  to  transmit 
the  excess  power  to  other  regions,  com- 
plains, "We  are  being  overwhelmed  by  co- 
generation  "  In  Maine,  electric  entrepre- 
neurs will  supply  one  third  of  the  state's 
electricity  by  the  decade's  end. 

Since  each  installation  is  negligibly  small 
by  the  standards  mammoth  utilities  are 
used  to.  and  the  movement  is  only  signifi- 
cant when  it  dawns  on  statisticans  that 
thousands  of  such  units  are  coming  on  line 
at  the  same  lime,  the  new  businesses  have 
been  virtually  ignored  by  industry  analysts. 
One  exception  is  James  Liles  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  who  says 
the  growth  of  independent  electricity  pro- 
ducers has  been  "mind-boggling"  and  repre- 
sents "a  massive  redeployment  of  generat- 
ing capacity." 

Jan  Hamrin.  director  of  Independent 
Energy  Producers,  a  California  trade  asso- 
ciation, claims  that  utilities  will  never 
again  build  centralized  power  plants  because 
entrepreneurs  can  generate  electric  power 
faster,  safer  and  cheaper  than  can  utility 
monopolies."  Yet  most  utility  executives 
either  ignore  or  vehemently  oppose  the  ad- 
vtince  of  competition  in  the  electricity 
market.  Idaho  Power  chairman  James 
Bruce  claims  that  independent  producers 
cannot  reliably  supply  electricity,  and  he 
argues  that  "its  dumb  to  tinker  with  the 
structure  of  utility  monopolies  that  offer 
quality  service." 

The  rapid  rise  of  independent  electricity 
producers  comes  at  a  time  when  there  are 
the  greatest  disagreements  in  history  over 
how  much  power  America  will  need  through 
the  end  of  the  century. 

In  Senate  Energy  Committee  hearings  in 
July,  unsubtly  titled  "When  Will  the  Lights 
Go  Out?,"  it  became  clear  that  some  utility 
executives  and  Reagan  administration  offi- 
cials expect  electricity  use  to  grow  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  annually,  even  with  ag- 
gressive conservation  programs. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute  (EEI).  the 
industry's  trade  association,  maintains  this 
is  so  because  advanced  technologies  like 
computers  and  robots  require  electricity. 
For  that  matter,  so  do  metal  workers  who 
now  use  lasers  to  harden  a  metal  in  10  min- 
utes as  much  as  they  used  to  using  a  24- 
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hour  bath  in  a  1.000-degree-Fahrenheit  ni- 
tride liquid.  Moreover,  advanced  plastic 
plants  employ  electrically  heated  injection- 
molding  machines,  while  textile  and  paper 
firms  use  microwave  technology  for  drying. 

According  to  "The  Future  of  Electric 
Power  In  America,"  a  1983  Department  of 
Energy  report,  meeting  this  demand  and  re- 
placing a  few  oil-fired  burners  will  require 
438  new  power  plants  by  the  year  2000.  or 
approximately  two  large  stations  each 
month.  Such  expansion  would  cost  $1.8  tril- 
lion, approximately  the  size  of  the  celebrat- 
ed federal  debt,  which  economists  claim  will 
raise  interest  rates  and  divert  scarce  capital 
from  innovative  businesses. 

Other  industry  analysts,  however,  dis- 
agree. The  Electricity  Consumers  Resource 
Council,  an  association  of  19  major  industri- 
al users  of  electricity,  including  General 
Motors.  Dupont  and  Bethlehem  Steel,  con- 
cludes that  because  of  more  efficient  busi- 
ness processes,  "there  is  no  capacity  limita- 
tion on  a  national  basis  that  will  cause 
severe  electricity  problems  in  either  the 
short  or  long  run." 

Indeed,  high  electricity  prices  have 
sparked  a  revolution  in  the  efficient  use  of 
electricity.  In  "intelligpnt  buildings."  com- 
puters interconnect  heating,  cooling  and 
lighting  controls  for  maximum  energy  man- 
agement. Improved  drive  trains  for  electric 
motors,  superinsulation  in  building  con- 
struction and  fluidized-bed  heat  treatment 
of  metals  are  other  conservation  technol- 
ogies that  have  been  introduced  only  within 
the  past  few  years.  For  that  matter,  a  re- 
cently developed  aluminum  smelting  process 
consumes  40  percent  less  electricity  per 
pound  than  current  technologies.  Electricity 
is  the  most  important  raw  material  in  the 
manufacturing  of  aluminum. 

The  vast  differences  among  the  opinions 
of  these  energy  experts  and  the  enormous 
expense  of  power  plants  make  electricity 
planning  more  risky  than  ever  before.  For 
example,  if  generating  capacity  is  built  on 
the  assumption  that  need  will  increase  by  3 
percent  per  year,  and  in  fact  growth  is  only 
2  percent,  that  1  percentage-point  differ- 
ence in  the  annual  growth  rate  of  electricity 
demand  equals  the  equivalent  of  100  large 
nuclear  reactors  by  century's  end,  costing 
about  $400  billion. 

Overbuilding  could  bankrupt  the  utility 
industry,  while  underestimating  could  cause 
energy  shortages.  Clearly,  being  far  wrong 
either  way  is  unacceptable.  Which  is  why  an 
Increasing  number  of  analysts  think  that 
the  only  rational  approach  is  to  create  a 
flexible  electricity  system  that  can  accurate- 
ly respond  to  an  uncertain  demand  for 
power. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  pri- 
vate electric  entrepreneurs  who  can  build 
small  facilities  quickly -rather  than  take  10 
or  12  years  to  construct  huge  power  plants 
that  tend  to  go  well  over  budget— begin  to 
look  especially  promising. 

How  did  our  electricity  futures  get  so 
dicey?  In  simpler  days,  utility  managers  pre- 
dicted demand  without  crowds  or  controver- 
sy. Throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s,  con- 
sumption of  electricity  regularly  advanced 
about  7  percent  each  year,  doubling  every 
decade.  Forecasters  plotted  the  rise,  confi- 
dent that  they  could  safely  plan  and  build 
new  generating  facilities.  Bui  efficiencies  of 
scale  declined  as  power  plants  became  larger 
and  more  complex.  And  as  fuel  costs  soared, 
the  growth  of  need  for  electricity  dropped 
to  2.9  percent  throughout  the  decade  after 
the  1973  oil  embargo. 

Believing  the  cutbacks  were  only  tempo- 
rary, the  Edison  Electric  Institute  launched 
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a  $20-million  advertising  campaign  in  1978 
to  declare,  "The  time  to  build  power  plants 
is  now."'  But  EEI  was  wrong.  Expanding 
construction  combined  with  reduced  growah 
of  consumption  to  produce  a  staggeringly 
expensive  gap  between  how  much  electrical- 
generating  capacity  existed  versus  how- 
much  was  needed.  This  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons utility  directors  abandoned  more  than 
$18  billion  worth  of  investments  in  114  pro- 
posed nuclear  reactors,  according  to  the  fed- 
eral Energy  Information  Administration. 
Another  67  coal-fired  plants  were  also  can- 
celled. 

Despite  the  cutbacks,  the  industry's  sur- 
plus generating  capacity— which  engineers 
attempt  to  maintain  at  a  20  percent  level  to 
handle  emergencies— rose  to  almost  40  per- 
cent recently.  Today's  excess  generating  ca- 
pacity has  dearly  cost  utility  stockholders 
and  rate-payers. 

Some  utility  executives  think  the  trend 
toward  slower  demand  growth  was  reversed 
in  1984  when  the  end  of  the  recession 
caused  a  5.6  percent  rise  in  nationwide  elec- 
tricity consumption.  However,  for  the  52 
weeks  ending  Sept.  28.  the  most  recently  re- 
ported period,  electricity  production  was  up 
only  1.7  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

II  was  in  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty  in 
the  mid-'70s  that  the  electricity  industry  ap- 
peared rirve  for  competition.  New  power 
plants  increased  rather  than  lowered  rates. 
Moreover,  high  electricity  prices  and  inno- 
vative technologies  offered  opportunities 
for  independenu  to  profitably  supply 
power. 

Utilities,  as  might  be  expected,  tried  to  ob- 
struct their  new  challengers  by  refusing  to 
buy  excess  power  or  to  supply  back-up  serv- 
ice. Politicians,  however,  facing  the  "energy 
crisis, "  wanted  to  substitute  altemative 
energy  technologies  for  Imported  oil.  So 
lawmakers  approved  the  Public  Utility  Reg- 
ulatory Policies  Act  (PURPA)  in  1978  to  es- 
tablish a  market  for  power  generated  by  en- 
trepreneurs and  to  block  utilities  from  dis- 
criminating against  these  new  competitors. 

Specifically.  PURPA  requires  that  the 
rates  for  trsuisactions  between  independent 
producers  and  utilities  ""shall  be  just  and 
reasonable  and  in  the  public  interest,  and 
shall  not  discriminate  against  the  qualifying 
cogenerator  of  qualifying  small  power  pro- 
ducers." The  law  forces  a  utility  to  buy  such 
power  at  the  price  of  its  "avoided  costs"— 
that  is.  what  the  electric  company  would 
have  to  spend  to  increase  capacity  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  power. 

The  actual  computation  is  complex  but 
basically,  if  an  entrepreneur  installs  wind- 
mills that  provide  ene-gy  the  utility  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  build  a  new  power 
plant  to  obtain,  the  utility  must  pay  the  in- 
dependent producer  the  amount  (per-kilo- 
watt-hour)  that  it  would  have  had  to  pay  to 
capitalize,  finance,  fuel  and  operate  that 
plant.  Entrepreneurs  generating  power  for 
less  than  that  cost  can  turn  a  profit. 

With  PURPA  in  place  and  utility  rates 
soaring,  entrepreneurs  quickly  promoted  an 
array  of  efficient  technologies.  The  cogener- 
ator—as  tested  machine— was  the  most  F>op- 
ular,  especially  among  petroleum  refiners, 
wood  and  food  processors,  steel  and  chemi- 
cal producers  and  other  companies  that 
need  both  heat  and  jlectric  power. 

The  machine's  advantage  is  efficiency  and 
cost:  A  typical  cogeneration  unit  costs  $800 
to  $1,200  per  kilowatt  of  capacity,  less  than 
half  the  price  per  kilowatt  of  a  large  new 
coal  or  nuclear  plant.  And  it  produces  useful 
steam  as  icing  on  the  cake.  By  late  1984.  ac- 
cording to  the  International  Cogeneration 
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Society,  cogenerators  produced  more  than 
15.000  megawatts  of  power  In  the  United 
States,  matching  the  output  of  15  nuclear 
reactors;  another  200  projects  with  a  total 
capacity  of  6.000  megawatts  were  under  con- 
.struction. 

Cogeneration  users  are  a  diverse  lot.  The 
S&W  Cannery,  for  instance,  bums  peach 
pits  and  other  wastes  to  provide  the  heat 
and  electricity  required  by  its  Modesto. 
Calif.,  factory,  which  processes  half  the  na- 
tion's canned  pesiches.  Scott  Paper  Compa- 
ny incinerates  waste  wood  at  its  Maine 
paper  mills  to  generate  75  megawatts  of 
electricity.  And  the  Holiday  Inn  near  New 
York's  La  Guardia  Airport  employes  a  small 
natural-gas-powered  cogenerator  that  annu- 
ally saves  the  hotel  $63,000  in  heating  and 
electricity  costs. 

A  new  breed  of  wind-energy  entrepreneurs 
is  also  challenging  utility  monopolies. 
Southeast  of  San  Francisco,  about  100  new 
businesses  have  converted  Altamont  Pass 
Into  a  'Sllcon  Valley  "  for  wind  energy  de- 
velopment. Five  years  ago.  the  barren,  roll- 
ing hills  supported  only  a  few  head  of  cattle. 
Today,  ranchers  share  their  land  with  more 
than  2,500  windmills  that  convert  the  con- 
stant breezes  Into  about  400  megawatts  of 
electric  power. 

These  multiblUion-dollar  developments, 
however,  do  not  guarantee  energy  Utopia. 
Some  utilities  and  consumer  groups  worry 
that  Introducing  competition  could  have  a 
lot  of  the  drawbaclis  noted  in  the  breakup 
of  AT&T— especially  for  the  small  residen- 
tial user.  The  type  of  orgsoilzatlon  most 
likely  to  profit  from  the  installation  of  a  co- 
generation  unit,  after  all.  Is  a  factory.  If  en- 
trepreneurs too  quickly  remove  the  most  lu- 
crative Industrial  customers  from  the  utility 
system.  It  would  l>e  residential  consumers 
who  would  be  forced  to  pick  up  a  bigger 
share  of  the  power  company's  fixed  costs- 
such  as  transmission  lines. 

Some  environmentalists— especially  In 
New  England  and  the  Pacific  Northwest— 
also  fear  that  independents  will  run  amok, 
slapping  low-head  hydro  dams  on  every  wild 
and  free  river  they  can  back  a  cement  truck 
up  to. 

And  Industrial  policy  experts  note  that  In 
return  for  their  monopoly,  regulated  utili- 
ties are  legally  liable  If  they  do  not  produce 
all  the  electricity  their  customers  need.  It  Is 
problematic  who  could  be  held  responsible 
for  inadequate  supply  if  power  companies 
relied  on  independent  producers. 

Thoughtful  utility  executives,  however, 
are  slowly  modifying  their  opposition  to 
buying  electricity  from  entrepreneurs  as 
they  find  it  more  economical  than  building 
their  own  central  power  stations.  'It  makes 
more  sense,"  says  Sebastian  Nola,  cogenera- 
tion manager  at  Southern  California 
Edison,  "for  independents  to  risk  their  own 
capitaJ  than  for  the  power  company  to  fi- 
nance expensive  new  construction." 

Some  utility  executives  even  admit  their 
industry's  very  foundations  are  being 
shaken.  "The  U.S.  electric  Industry."  con- 
cludes Douglas  Bauer.  EEI's  executive  vice 
president,  "is  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest  his- 
torical transition."  With  over-budget  new 
facilities  threatening  to  bankrupt  their 
entire  operation,  and  engineers  having  hit 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns  with  large 
units,  utility  executives  can  no  longer  argue 
that  expanding  their  monoply  will  lead  to 
lower  costs. 

Therefore,  efficiency  may  have  to  be 
achieved  as  in  other  Industries— through 
competition. 

In  the  brave  new  world  of  competitive 
electrical  generators,  a  regulated  or  publicly 
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owned  monopoly  will  probably  still  distrib- 
ute the  electricity,  simply  because  building 
duplicate  lines  still  does  not  make  economic 
sense.  Even  limited  competition  among  gen- 
erators, however,  will  force  producers  to 
plan  for  and  build  only  the  most  efficient 
plants  possible  and  to  keep  operating  cost 
low.  If  they  don't,  the  distribution  monopo- 
ly or  individual  consumers  would  buy  power 
from  cheaper  suppliers. 

Unlike  today's  system,  where  the  central 
utility  makes  all  forecasting  decisions,  many 
Independent  generators  would  participate  in 
a  competitive  market.  While  a  few  generat- 
ing companies  may  go  bankrupt  because  of 
forecasting  errors,  diversity  could  provide 
more  overall  security  than  today's  central- 
ization, where  a  single  utility's  mistake  can 
harm  all  the  customers  In  a  given  region. 

No  one  expects  today's  utility  companies 
to  abandon  operations  or  expire,  even 
though  the  days  of  hugh  power  stations 
seem  to  be  waning.  Just  as  General  Electric 
and  other  large  engineering  firms  are  shift- 
ing their  efforts  from  centralized  plants  to 
cogenerators.  so  will  utilities  try  to  adjust 
and  prosper  in  a  competitive  market.  Those 
that  continue  to  rely  on  outmoded  practices 
will  suffer. 

In  essence,  a  new  social  contract  is  being 
created  between  electricity  producers  and 
consumers,  one  based  on  competition  rather 
than  monopolies  and  regulation.  Some  utili- 
ty executives  will  certainly  exercise  their 
substantial  political  muscle  to  oppose  Inde- 
pendent power  suppliers  and  to  demand  a 
return  to  more  centralized  control.  But 
market  forces  have  quickly  converted  effi- 
cient and  dispersed  technologies  Into  roultl- 
bllllon-dollar  businesses.  Todays  utilities 
are  losing  their  monopolies  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  electric  entrepreneurs. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHLAD 

OF  CALIFORNi  i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Yester- 
day in  a  Capitol  Hill  getting,  at  a  ceremony 
hosted  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
and  attended  by  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  L'nited  States,  10  individuals  received 
citatioHR  for  their  extraordinary  efforts  to 
end  world  hunger.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country,  all  ages  and  walks  of  life  they 
came,  in  honor  of  the  first  day  of  issue  of  a 
U.S.  Postal  Service  stamp  bearing  the 
legend  "Help  End  Hunger".  One  of  the  per- 
sons honored.  Dorsey  Lawgon  of  Pasadena. 
CA,  came  from  the  22d  District  of  Califor- 
nia which  I  represent. 

Dorsey  Lawson  is  not  just  dedicated  to 
this  cause;  for  her  It  is  a  way  of  life.  The 
name  of  her  support  group  really  says  it 
all.  "Results."  Doraey  by  her  steadfast  de- 
votion to  a  cautte  hHows  us  all  what  It  takes 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  others. 
Dorsey  represents  the  meaning  of  individ- 
ual effort  at  its  very  best.  She  never  for- 
gets, and  she  never  lets  you  forget,  and  we 
are  all  the  better  for  it 

Today  is  World  Food  Day  1985:  a  day  on 
which  we  can  truly  celebrate  the  good  news 
that  since  1961.  51  countries  representing 
over  1.5  billion  people  have  ended  hunger 
as  a  national  issue  within  their  borderM.  It 
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is  also  a  day  during  which  »e  can  pH> 
homage  to  Dorsey  Lawson  and  her  coun- 
terparts all  over  this  Earth  for  their  re- 
markable efforts  to  first  bring  the  crisis  to 
our  attention.  t<»  take  action  and  then  most 
important  of  all  to  be  able  to  show  results. 
That  is  what  this  day  is  all  about  and  that 
is  what  Dorsey  Lawson  i-  all  about 
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to  the  community.  With  such  a  commit- 
ment, this  new  venture  can  only  prove  to 
be  a  success. 


BOYS  BROTHERHOOD  REPUBLIC 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  Boys  Brotherh<M>d 
Republic,  a  nonprDfit  iirgBiu/alnin  located 
on  the  Ix»wer  Ea-st  Side  of  Manhattan  in 
New  York  City.  The  BHK.  which  han.  al 
times,  been  called  the  world's  smallest  de- 
mocracy, was  founded  in  Chicago  in  1914. 
In  1932,  Mayor  Fiorello  l^Gunrdis  brought 
this  organization  to  New  >nrk  ("ity  in 
hopes  of  offsetting  the  negative  effects  of 
the  Depression  on  the  city's  youth.  Today. 
the  BBR  continues  to  educate  its  members 
about  the  need  to  be  a  p<isitjve  and  prodiic 
live  force  in  society. 

The  BBR  serves  over  2,200  young  men 
from  the  ages  of  7  to  19.  These  youth  are 
the  children  of  disadvantaged  families, 
mainly  residing  in  a  communit*  marked  h\ 
crime,  drugs,  abandoned  huildinics  and 
low-income  housing.  The  HBK  ha.-  he>n 
able  to  reach  out  and  steer  them  in  pia>inK 
a  more  positive  role  in  their  communilv 

The  BBR  has  succeeded  in  curbing  juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  motto,  "Boys  are  not 
likely  to  break  the  rules,  if  they  are  given 
the  opportunitv  to  make  the  rules."  has 
held  true  for  Ihis  organization.  Members 
learn  by  doinK  rather  than  by  being  lec- 
tured to  by  adults.  They  begin  to  under- 
stand and  respect  the  rights  of  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  KHK  foster-,  a  close  sense  of  com 
munity  fetlinu  and  responsibility 

The  BHK  sf<-ks  to  huild  good  charHcter. 
citizenship,  and  a  helnf  in  resptmsible  de- 
mocracy. Its  citi/en-  t)ciiimf  Hiquainted 
with  democratic  processes  by  partiripating 
in  its  own  form  of  self-government  They 
actively  elect  a  mayor,  city  clerk,  treasurer, 
chief  of  police,  c.ly  manager,  rouncilmen. 
and  so  forth,  to  a  city  government.  Every 
citizen  must  also  participate  in  a  KBR  com- 
mittee. The  functions  of  the  committees 
range  from  preserving  order  and  oversee- 
ing violations  of  the  HHK  c<institution  to 
tutoring  fellow  members  on  homework. 
BBR  members  learn  to  be  productive  citi- 
zens and  leaders.  They  are  encouraged  to 
look  into  their  future  and  recognize  their 
potential  for  growth 

.More  recently,  the  BHR.  in  cooperation 
with  Touro  College  in  New  York  City, 
opened  the  School  of  Career  and  I'rban 
Stucies  in  the  Lower  East  Side.  This  new 
school,  focused  on  attracting  disadvantaged 
young  adults  and  senior  citizens  in  the 
community,  encourages  them  to  gain  eco- 
nomic and  social  self-sufficiency.  Once 
again,  the  BBR  has  shown  its  commitment 


KQV  RADIO  MARKS  lOTH  YEAR 
AS  PITTSBURGH'S  ALL-NEWS 
RADIO  STATION 

HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
15.  1975,  KQV  Radio  in  Pittsburgh  became 
the  only  station  in  western  Pennsylvania  to 
adopt  an  all-news  format  to  inform  the 
populace  about  events  in  our  world  which 
affect  their  daily  lives.  This  week  marks 
the  lOth  anniversary  of  the  stations  exclu- 
sive all-news  service  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  in  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
area. 

Further,  within  the  next  few  months,  the 
station  will  mark  its  66th  anniversary  of 
regularly  scheduled  broadcasting,  with 
many  historians  noting  that  it  may  be  the 
oldest  in  the  United  States;  broadcasting 
experimentally  as  early  as  1919. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
note  the  10th  anniversary  of  KQV  news- 
radio  a.s  an  event  of  singular  importance 
and  a  laudatory  step  in  keeping  our  citi- 
zens informed.  All-news  radio  sUtions  per- 
form a  tremendous  public  service,  and  I 
salute  KQV  Radio,  its  owner,  manager,  and 
news  team  for  a  job  well  done. 
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mony  that  I  have  ever  attended  Dirt  and 
a.shes  from  concentration  camps  were  in 
urns  marked  Auschwitz.  Bergen  McNen, 
Dachau.  Theresiensladl,  Treblinka  and  the 
Warsaw  Jewish  Cemetery  and  were  emptied 
and  mixed  into  '.he  soil  desiitnated  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum.  What  was 
not  evident  to  the  observer  was  the  dirt  and 
ashes.  The  urns  from  the  concentration 
camps  symbolize  the  mothers  and  fathers, 
children  and  grandchildren  who  were  up- 
rooted, imprisoned,  tortured  and  rnurdtred 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 

The  Holocaust  changed  the  face  of  Juda- 
ism and  history  lamilies  were  separated, 
villages  and  communities  destroyed,  and 
Jewish  objects  of  religious  and  family  life 
were  confiscated  The  Jewish  heritage  suf- 
fered a  violation;  family  histories  and  heir- 
looms were  lost  forever.  I  pledge  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Holocaust  that  we  will  not 
forget,  and  we  have  not  forgotten. 
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society.  Again.  T  congnitalate  the  people  of 
Torrington  and  Winsted  on  their  imightfiil 

dedication  to  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


CHARLES  J.  RAIMONDO-1985 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


GROUNDBREAKING  CEREMONY 
FOR  THE  U.S.  HOLOCAUST  ME- 
MORIAL MUSEUM 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  speeches  inserted  in  the  October  16  and 
17,  1985,  CONGBESSIONAl.  RECORD  regard- 
ing yesterday's  long-awaited  groundbreak- 
ing for  the  L',S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  specifically  would  like  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues to  the  moving  remarks  of  Eli 
Weisel.  As  a  Jew  who  has  personally  suf- 
fered family  losses.  I  know  the  pain  Profes- 
sor Weisel  speaks  of  when  we  remember 
the  Nazi  geni>cide  committed  against  the 
Jewish  people  and  1  feel  the  loss  of  each 
life  as  if  it  were  my  own.  Each  sur%ivor  has 
their  own  story  and  private  nightmare.  Hit- 
ler's reign  ended  40  yetrs  ago.  but  for  the 
many  who  survived  the  camps,  the  hiding, 
and  the  awful  wailing,  it  happened  yester- 
day. Therefore,  we  will  continue  to  remem- 
ber the  Nazi  barbarism  through  the  erec- 
tion of  this  national  Holocaust  .Memorial 
Museum  so  we  can  prevent  this  atrocity 
from  happening  again. 

lo  my  colleagues  who  were  unable  to 
attend  yesterday's  ceremony,  let  me  tell 
you  it  was  unlike  any  groundbreaking  cere- 


YOUTH  AWARENESS  WEEK 

HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attenton  of  the  Con- 
gress the  extraordinary  services  of  two 
community  organizations  in  my  district — 
the  Torrington  ^ Hulh  Services  Bureau  and 
the  Winsted  .^rea  ^ Outh  Services  Bureau. 
Next  Sunday  will  he  the  kickoff  for  a  joint- 
ly sponsored  community  event  and  begin  a 
week-long  recognition  of  the  contributions 
and  the  problems  of  local  young  people 
The  week  of  October  20  has  been  designat- 
ed "Youth  Awareness  Week"  by  these  cre- 
ative innovative  organizations. 

During  this  week  there  will  be  ceremon- 
ines  to  recognize  and  praise  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  and  contributions  of  locil 
youth.  There  will  also  be  special  workshops 
for  adolescents,  parents,  and  teachers,  and 
seminars  of  interest  and  imp.inance  to  the 
whole  community. 

This  celebration  will  begin  with  a  parade 
on  Sunday,  after  which  ihert  »ill  be  an 
awards  ceremon>  honoring  the  contribu- 
tions and  accomplishments  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  towns  in  such  areas 
as  community  service,  art.  and  written 
communication.  Throughout  the  balance  of 
this  week  there  will  be  seminars  on  parent 
effectiveness  training,  substance  abuse  rec- 
ognition, adolescent  depression,  and  teen- 
age suicide.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
family  oriented  activities,  a  community 
food  drive,  and  a  special  junior  high  night. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  your  attention  to 
"Youth  .Awareness  Week'  not  only  to 
praise  the  dedicated  people  who  so  sensi- 
tively and  effectively  planned  it.  but  to 
offer  this  event  as  a  model  for  other  com- 
munities who  are  searching  for  new  ways 
to  develop  a  successful  partnership  between 
the  community,  its  families,  and  its  youth. 
The  activities  of  "Youth  Awareness  Week." 
the  products  of  a  year's  work,  reflect  the 
needs,   demands   and   pressures  of  today's 
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Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Raimondo.  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Fort  Lee.  NJ.  will  be  honored  as 
"1985  Man  of  the  Year"  at  the  Boys'  Town 
of  Italy  40th  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Bergen  County  chapter  on  October  20, 
198,5.  This  deser>ing  inviution  was  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Raimondo  by  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  John  Patrick  Carroll- 
Abbing.  president  of  Boys'  Town  of  Italy  in 
Rome.  Italy. 

Charles  "Chick"  Raimondo  is  married  to 
the  former  Janice  ("ammarata  of  Cliffside 
Park.  NJ.  and  is  the  father  of  four  children: 
Jacey.  Charles.  Jr.,  Shari.  and  Nancy.  He 
was  educated  at  Fort  Lee  High  School. 
Bowling  Green  University  in  Ohio.  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York,  and  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  University  in  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Raimondo  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve 
and  Active  Reserve.  He  is  now  assigned  to 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  working 
on  projects  including  the  rehabilitation  of 
naval  facilities  and  the  Third  Naval  District 
Coastal  Defense  for  design  and  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Raimondo  has  been  a  resident  of 
Fort  Lee  for  40  years  and  has  spent  his 
career  with  C.  Raimondo  &  Sons  Construc- 
tion Co..  Inc..  of  Fort  Lee.  Chick  is  now 
president  of  the  firm  which  his  father,  Car- 
melo.  founded  in  192.3  He  is  presently  di- 
rector of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fort 
Lee  Savings  &  Loan  Association;  a  member 
of  the  Fort  Lee  Parking  Authority,  the  Fort 
Lee  Mayor's  Council  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment, the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission, the  Fort  Lee  High  School  Athletic 
Football  Committee,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
.\merica;  and  is  chairman  of  the  Fort  Lee 
March  of  Dimes,  and  the  Fort  Lee  and  En- 
glewood  Cliffs  I  hamber  of  Commerce. 
("hick  is  a  registered  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Home  Builders,  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Chiefs  Assi>ciation.  the 
New  York  Athletic  t  lub.  the  New  Jersey 
State  P.B.A,,  the  Bergen  County  Private  In- 
dustry Council,  and  trustee  of  the  Hudson 
County  District  Council  of  Laborers'  Bene- 
fit Fund. 

Chick's  dedication  to  the  principles 
which  have  made  him  a  success  in  business 
are  a  reflection  of  the  dedication  he  exhib- 
its to  his  family  and  community.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  many  community  activities. 
Chick  has  the  weJl-deserved  reputation  as 
one  who  can  always  be  counted  on  to  lend 
a  hand  to  those  in  need 

From  dawn  to  dusk,  the  life  commitment 
of  our  versatile  honoree  by  the  Boys'  Town 
of  Italy  suggests  that  his  mainsUy  is  to 
"apply  the  same  positive  and  thorough  ap- 
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proach  in  one's  community,  business,  and 
personal  activities."  This  is  evident  as  he 
commits  his  almost  unlimited  enerio  to 
comunity  services,  youth  f^oups.  and  many 
different  charities.  As  a  concerned  citizen. 
Chick  has  the  alt-important  keystone — pn 
ability  to  take  the  skeleton  of  an  idea  and 
enifineer  it  from  the  basement  to  the  case- 
ment to  the  rooftop  to  its  final  elevation. 

Chick  is  that  rare  individual;  r  dedicated 
citizen  to  his  family.  hiH  hometown  of  Fort 
Lee.  NJ,  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  his 
country.  On  October  20.  1985.  I  would  like 
to  join  Chick's  family  and  many  friends  as 
they  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend  when 
the  Boys'  Town  of  Italy  honors  him  as 
their  "Man  of  the  Year." 


TRIBTJTE  TO  B.W.    "BUD"  LEE 
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man's  Society,  Citrus  Research  Advisory 
Board,  and  many  others. 

In  1973  he  received  the  California  Avoca- 
do Society  Award  of  Honor  and  in  1984  he 
was  reco^ized  with  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  Outstandinx  Teaching  by 
the  I'niversity  of  California  Cooperative 
Extension  Assembly  Council. 

To  summarize.  Bud's  supportive  style  as 
a  manager  and  his  expertt.ie  as  a  farm  ad- 
viser and  significant  contributions  to  the 
avocado  and  citrus  industries,  leave  a  last- 
ing legacy.  His  national  and  international 
recognition  as  a  teacher  and  researcher  is  a 
direct  result  of  his  contributions  and  pro- 
fessionalism. 

I  wish  Bud  and  his  wife  Nancy  all  the 
bsst  in  his  well-dese.-xed  retirement. 
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HEARING       EXAMINES       HEALTH 
HAZ/.RD  OF  PROLONGED 

RADON  GAS  EXPOSURE 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  i.iy 
rolleagues  the  achievements  and  retirement 
of  my  constituent,  B.W.  "Bud"  Lee  of  Ven- 
tum,  CA.  Bud  is  retiring  on  December  27. 
1985,  after  40  years  of  distinguished  service 
to  California  agriculture,  including  32  ^ 
years  with  University  of  California  Cooper- 
ptive  Extension  and  TVj  years  with  the 
California  Department  of  Agriculture. 

He  is  a  native  Californian.  born  in  Los 
Angeles  and  raised  in  Pomona.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Pomona  High  School  and  Pomona 
Junior  College  before  transferring  to  the 
Univerrity  of  California  at  Davis  and  then 
to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
World  War  II  interrupted  hip  schooling 
when  he  entered  the  U.S.  Maritime  Acade- 
my where  he  received  a  commission  in  both 
the  'J.S.  merchant  marine  and  Naval  Re- 
serve. After  4  years  of  service  he  returned 
to  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
g^-aduating  in  1946. 

Bud  was  employed  by  the  Cplifornia  De- 
phrtment  of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Plant 
Pathology  until  joining  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Cooperative  Extension  in  May  1953. 
He  served  ait  citrus  farm  adviser  in  Los  An- 
geles County  until  transferring  to  Ventura 
County  in  May  1957.  In  February  1966  he 
was  appointed  county  director  and  farm 
adviser  and  assumed  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration avocados  and  minor  si.'btropi- 
cal  fruit.  His  activities  and  assistance  in 
solving  a  number  of  migor  problems  in- 
clude liaison  between  tne  Universitv  of 
California  Board  of  Regents  and  Ventura 
County  Poard  of  Supervisors,  Effective 
Ed-jcationcl  and  Field  Research  Program 
for  the  c.trus  industries  of  Ventura  County. 
He  hcs  authored  or  coauthored  105  articles 
and  publicatiors  and  many  other  activities 
too  numerous  to  enumerate. 

Bud  is  a  member  of  numerous  profes- 
sional societies  and  Industry  committees 
including  American  Society  of  'lorticultur- 
ai  Science,  California  Rare  Fruit  Growers, 
Florida  Sute  Horticultural  Society,  Cali- 
fornia Avocado  Society,  Avocado  Nursery- 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Army  Sgt.  William 
D.  Port  of  Petersburg,  PA.  Sergeant  Port 
served  in  Vietnam,  and  was  declared  miss- 
ing in  action  on  January  12,  1968.  Army  of- 
ficials later  declared  him  dead  afier  it  was 
learned  he  died  of  wounds  in  prison  on  No- 
vember 27.  1969.  Sergeant  Port  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  August  6. 
1970. 

William  Port  and  his  unit  were  involved 
in  "<  combat  operation  against  the  enemy  in 
the  Que  Son  Valley  or.  January  12.  1968. 
His  unit  came  under  heavy  fire  and  was 
♦■orceJ  to  withdraw.  Sergeant  Pon  was 
wounded  during  the  withdrawal,  and  with- 
out regard  for  his  safety  ran  through  the 
heavy  fire,  and  through  the  platoon  perim- 
eter to  help  a  woi'nded  comrade  back  to 
the  safety  of  our  lines.  As  the  enemy  fo.-ces 
assaulted  his  position,  an  enemy  grenade 
landed  in  the  midst  of  Sergeant  Port  aid 
three  fellow  servicemen.  Sergeant  Port 
hLrled  himself  toward  the  grenade  shield- 
ing his  comredes.  He  was  wounded,  taken 
prisoner  and-died  in  a  Vietnamese  prisoner 
of  war  camp.  The  Vietnamese  have  held  his 
remains  until  recently  when  they  turned 
them  over  to  Americpn  officials. 

On  Friday.  October  18,  1985.  Sgt.  Williarr. 
Port  will  be  honored  at  Arlington  Cemetery 
where  he  will  finally  be  able  lo  rest  in 
peace  sur.ound^d  by  men  like  himself  wh  t 
selflessly  gave  iheir  lives  so  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  freedom  our  great  country  af- 
fords us.  I  salut?  you  Sgt.  William  D.  Port 
for  your  heroism  which  reflects  great  credit 
upon  yourself  and  yo-ir  count:^. 
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Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  and  commend  three  recent 
initiatives  addressing  indoor  radon  gas 
contamination.  On  October  10.  1985.  Con- 
gressman Jame:>  SCHEUER.  as  ciiairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  R«-H<iurre>. 
Agriculture  Researcii  and  F;n»ir(>nnu'ril. 
held  a  hearing  to  exarninr  the  heullh  ha/ 
ards  of  prolonged  radon  ({a-  exponurf  and 
the  current  level  and  apprnpriatf nes-  of 
Federal  and  .>tate  ffforls  to  idrnlifv  and 
mitigate  ind(M)r  radon  The  ht-aring  drew 
welcome  and  much-needed  Hitenlinn  to  this 
v.!ry  serious  environmental  prohlem 
Among  the  witnesses  who  testified  at  the 
hearing  were  four  of  my  constituents  from 
Boyertown.  PA,  In  whose  homes  this  deadly 
gas  was  firjt  identified.  Testimony  on  the 
health  effects  of  radon  gas  inhalation  was 
also  provided  by  scientists. 

The  initial  conclusions  I  drew  from  the 
hearing  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  held 
since  first  learning  of  the  existence  and  se- 
riousness of  radon  gns  in  thousands  of 
homes  in  my  district.  The  health  rmks  are 
extraordinary — the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  estimates  that  between  5,000 
and  30.000  lung  cancer  deaths  each  year 
ran  be  attributed  to  radon  gas  exposure — 
and  the  Federal  Govern,nent  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  much  more  than  •  currently  is 
to  mitigate  the  radon  in  homes  on  the 
Reading  Prong.  This.  I  believe,  is  the  re- 
sponsible public  health  policy  to  assume, 
regardless  of  the  fart  that  this  substance  is 
ncturally  occurring  and  is  most  prevasively 
and  perniciously  found  in  homes  where 
FederrI  environmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions have  not  been  applied.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Chairman  SCHELER  .'or  holding 
the  hearing  ancj  I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues 
to  jo'.n  in  the  efforts  many  of  us  are 
making  to  adequately  addies:^  this  serious 
national  concern. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Pennsylvania 
Gov.  Richard  Thornburgh  for  estal>li8hing 
the  Nation's  first  lo*  inteiest  loan  program 
for  radon  mitigation  purchases  by  affected 
homeowners.  Announcing  tiie  program  last 
Thursday.  Covernor  Thornb-irgh  said.  ".Al- 
though radon  is  a  natioi  al  problem  cer- 
tainly not  limited  to  the  Reaoing  Prong,  we 
simply  can't  -yait  any  longer  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  program."  The  loan 
program  will  prov-de  2  percent  interest 
rates  Tor  Icw-and  moderate-income  families 
with  annual  incomes  under  $36,000.  Loans 
at  8  to  9  percent  wih  be  available  for  fami- 
lies with  incomes  o.er  $36,000  annually. 
This  $3  million  program  is.  'o  ^ate.  the 
most  that  has  been  offered  to  citizens 
living  in  contaminated  homes.  It  is  a  good 
beginning  but  the  Federal  Government, 
specifically  the  EPA,  ought  to  be  proviaing 
further  assistance  for  homes  contaminated 
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at  emergency  levels.  While  ve  rontinue  to 
press  for  additonal  Federal  support,  the 
Commonwealth's  rmancial  assistance  is  a 
welcome  resource  for  the  many  citizens  af- 
fected by  this  problem. 

I  would  finally  like  to  recognize  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
Bob  EiMiAR.  for  his  successful  effort  lo 
amend  the  Sup<"rfund  hill  develop^'d  b>  the 
Public  Works  and  Tran-.p<inali(in  ( Hmmlt- 
tee.  The  stronger  I'uhlir  V^urks  Sup«Tfund 
reauthorization  nnw  includes  a  J4  million 
allolment  for  a  national  assessment  and  a 
larger  demonstration  pniicram  to  be  con- 
ducted by  EPA.  I  commend  (  ongressman 
ED(>AK  and  urge  mv  <iilU-a>tues  to  support 
this  bill  and  its  amendment  on  radon. 

1  commend  all  these  initiatives  and  en- 
couarge  further  endeavors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  appropriate  and  responsi- 
ble public  policy  ftir  addressing  this  very 
serious  environmental  health  concern. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  IN  PERIL 
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.Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
excellent  speech  delivered  recently  by  our 
colleague.  Representative  BOB  Kim. AH  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  accurately  spells  out  the 
crisis  which  could  befall  our  .Nation's 
family  planning  programs  if  we  don't  act 
now.  I  commend  this  thoughtful  piece  to 
my  colleagues: 

Family  Planning  in  Peril 
(By  Bob  Edgar) 

As  you  know,  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  Administrator  Peter 
McPherson  recently  announced  that  natu- 
ral family  planning  groups  will  be  allowed 
lo  use  federal  money  to  go  Into  third  world 
countries  and  set  up  family  clinics  which 
offer  only  one  option:  natural  family  plan- 
ning. 

The  Philadelphia  Dally  News  commented 
that— "It  Is  bad  enough  when  one-sided 
thinking  becomes  domestic  policy  when 
there  Is  at  least  a  semblance  of  open  debate. 
But  it  borders  on  criminal  lo  offer  this 
narrow  version  of  reality  to  people  who  may 
have  no  other  source  of  information  and 
may  end  up  getting  nothing  from  the  U.S. 
but  the  promise  of  more  babies  they  can 
watch  go  hungry." 

This  policy  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
conservatives'  campaign,  begun  at  the 
United  Nations  Population  Conference  in 
Mexico  City,  to  prevent  'vomen  in  the  third 
world  from  exercising  freedom  of  choice.  I 
find  it  repulsive  to  think  of  an  African 
woman,  children  in  tow  on  her  hip  and  at 
her  skirts,  walking  into  a  clinic,  proud  but 
afraid,  only  to  be  told  her  only  option  in 
limiting  the  growth  of  her  family  is  to  ab- 
stain. Ignorance  is  certainly  not  bliss. 

Will  the  same  thing  happen  on  the  domes- 
tic front? 

Now  imagine  if  you  will  the  scenario  so 
clearly  depicted  by  the  columnist  Ellen 
Goodman: 

A  woman  goes  Into  a  family  planning 
clinic  in  any  American  city,  looking  for  a 
way   to   limit   or   space   her   children.   The 
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clinic  gives  her  information  at>oul  natural 
family  planning'  an  updated  version  of 
rhythm."  She  then  asks  how  effective  this 
method  might  be.  "She  will  be  told  that 
among  careful  users  24  percent  will  become 
pregnant  during  one  year."  "Let  us  now 
imagine,"  Goodman  continues,  "that  she 
gulps  and  asks  what  else  the  clinic  has  to 
offer.  The  answer  she  gets  is  nothing." 

Goodman  painted  this  scenario  in  order 
for  us  to  better  see  what  the  American 
equivalent  of  the  recent  AID  decision  would 
look  like.  We  need  to  understand  Its  terrible 
implications  for  the  third  world.  I  submit  to 
you  that  there  are  those  of  the  new  right, 
who  given  the  chance,  would  see  such  a  sce- 
nario in  the  U.S.  as  their  ultimate  goal. 

What  we  have  on  our  hands  now  is  a  fight 
to  preserve  the  Title  X  program  as  we  know- 
it.  In  the  five  county  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania region  alone.  90.000  people  are  sened 
each  year;  in  the  whole  Commonwealth,  a 
quarter  million.  As  you  know.  Title  X  fund- 
ing represents  the  single  largest  source  of 
support  for  family  planning  In  Pennsylva- 
nia. These  funds  are  used  for  early  cancer 
detection,  blood  tests  for  anemia  and  diabe- 
tes, screening  and  treatment  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  provision  of  contracep- 
tive supplies,  pregnancy  testing,  and  infer- 
tility services. 

No  title  X  funding  is  used  for  abortions. 
Unfortunately,  the  "new  right"  is  trying  to 
use  the  abortion  issue  to  effectively  destroy 
Title  X.  This  past  summer,  we  tried  to  get 
the  Title  X  program  extended  for  another 
three  years.  Unfortunately,  since  the  bill 
was  being  considered  under  a  procedure 
which  prohibits  the  addition  of  amend- 
ments, and  since  opponents  lat)eled  it  a  pro- 
abortion  bill  in  order  to  evoke  knee-jerk  op- 
position, the  bill  was  defeated.  It  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes,  but  because  of  the  no- 
amendment  stipulation,  it  needed  to  get 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  to  pass. 

This  defeat  does  not  mean  that  Title  X  is 
dead.  All  it  means  is  that  when  we  consider 
it  again  on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  it  will  be 
subject  to  amendment.  I  recently  learned 
that  one  of  our  more  conservative  members 
of  Congress  Is  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  says,  "nc  funds  may  be  awarded  to 
any  organization  that  provides  abortion  p.-o- 
cedures,  counseling  for  abortion  procedures, 
or  referral  for  abortion  procedures,  unless 
the  life  of  the  women  may  be  endangered  by 
carrying  the  fetus  to  term." 

The  consequences  of  this  on  a  practical 
level  are  that  Crozer-Chester,  Jefferson  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospitals  are  no 
longer  going  to  be  able  to  get  Title  X  fund- 
ing unless  they  eliminate  abortion  or  coun- 
seling services,  or  referral  for  such  services. 
If  this  happens,  we  will  have  a  choice  be- 
tween drastically  limiting  the  flow  of  family 
planning  information  and  services  In  our 
community  or  the  first  steps  to  the  return 
to  the  days  of  back  room  abortions. 
We  can't  let  this  happen  again. 
Title  X  has  been  a  triumph  of  a  modem 
society.  We  must  fight  to  keep  it  Intact. 

I  have  in  my  hands  here  evidence  that  we 
can  win  this  fight.  I  am  holding  a  few  hun- 
dred cards  that  I  have  received  from  you 
over  the  last  month  demanding  that  we 
keep  Title  X  as  it  Is,  unamended. 

These  cards  represent  the  first  step  In 
taking  this  program  into  your  own  hands 
and  fighting  for  what  you  believe  is  right. 

The  most  important  thing  we  can  do  is 
demand  positive  leadership.  We  need  advo- 
cates of  family  planning  to  stave  off  enact- 
ment of  the  right  wing  agenda,  which  essen- 
tially means  the  elimination  of  family  plan- 
ning. We  cant  afford  to  lose  this  battle. 
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KIDS  FOR  KIDS  HELP  STARVING 

ETHIOPIANS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORJO 

Of  NEW  JEBSt"! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a*  we  com- 
memorate World  K(K>d  Da>.  1  wanted  ic' 
direct  the  attention  of  n\}  rolleague*'  'o  an 
important  effort  thai  is  taking  place  in  my 
district  this  month  On  October  1  19is5  the 
Camden  <  ount>  kids  Tor  Kids  launched  a 
month-long  fund  dn%f'  to  collect  mone>  for 
the  stamnif  in  Kthiopia.  Those  involved 
have,  through  this  effort  demonstrated  a 
spirit  of  humanilananism  and  dediratmn 
that  is  commendable  and  I  hope  that  their 
efforts  Till  set  a  precedent  for  rommunities 
throughout  the  Nation 

Mr  Speaker.  3.3  public,  private  and  paro- 
chial srhofil  districts  in  (  amden  (  ounty 
are  currentlv  involved  in  their  goal  of  rais- 
ing Sl.iO.OdO  for  .\fncan  famine  relief  We 
have  become  mcreasingl>  aware  of  a  differ- 
ent world,  on  the  r.ther  side  of  the  .Atlantic, 
where  the  lack  of  f(H>o  and  water  is  a  fact 
of  life.  Millions  of  men.  women,  tnd  chil- 
dren are  dying  in  Afr.ca  because  thev  do 
not  have  frKxl.  water,  or  anv  of  the  basics 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  call  essentials 
.Africa  is  experiencing  the  worst  famine 
and  drough'  of  the  centur*  with  3i>  millior 
people  affected 

We  are  penodirallv  itunned  b»  pictures 
of  living  skeletons  on  the  evening  news — 
human  beings  slo»l>  waiting  to  die  because 
thev  can  do  nothing  more  Over  2(i  milium 
people  around  the  world  starve  lo  death 
each  year  More  people  have  died  m  the 
past  5  yean,  of  hunger  than  in  all  the  revo- 
lutions, wars,  and  murders  of  the  past  150 
years.  A  continent  is  disintegrating  before 
our  very  eyes  and  it  is  up  lo  us  to  ensure 
that  this  does  not  hapi>en  The  irony  o,"  this 
entire  situation  is  that  there  is  enough  food 
produced  to  suppl.v  e\en  human  on  the 
planet  with  enough  for  a  pnper  die! 

I  wouid  like  to  commend  the  participant* 
of  the  Camden  (  ountv  Kids  for  Kids  Fund 
Drive  for  the  energv  that  the>  have  e\pena 
ed  for  this  cause  and  U<  enrourage  them  to 
persenere  in  reaching  their  goal  In  par- 
ticular, the  efforts  of  (  oliingswood  High 
School  teacher  Frances  (.rossman  who  is 
organizing  this  effort  after  having  oeen  in- 
spired b>  a  similar  ef'on  in  New  '^ drk  City 
last  spring.  ha»e  beer  instrumental  in  the 
drive.  Fran  spent  this  past  summer  orga- 
nizing the  logistics  of  lh<>  drive  and  has 
been  the  prime  force  behind  this  effort. 
Special  recognition  should  be  accorded  to 
Fran's  boss  t  Kllingswood  High  School 
principal.  Edward  Sandal,  the  principal  of 
Triton  Regional  High  School  Louis  Cap- 
pelli,  Sr.,  end  the  principal  of  Zane  North 
and  Garfield  ."-lementaries,  Wayne  Coch- 
rane. They  have  devoted  their  time  and 
energy  toward  helping  a  continent  survive. 

The  success  of  the  drive  depends  on  the 
diligei.t  students  that  have  pledged  their 
dedication  to  this  cause.  In  particular, 
Coleen   O'Connell   of  Collingswood    High, 
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Thea  Dilger  of  Triton  Reicional  High 
School,  and  Nekea  Coleman,  an  elementary 
school  student  from  Camden,  have  worked 
especially  hard  in  garnerinf;  support  among 
their  peers  and  rekindling  the  humanitari- 
an spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Camden  County. 
Students  are  currently  collecting  money  at 
school  and  in  their  neighborhoods,  holding 
walk-a-thons,  flea  marketH.  and  car  washes, 
donating  the  price  of  a  school  lunch  each 
week,  and  trying  to  organize  a  benefit  con- 
cert. 

As  these  students  go  door  to  door  and 
participate  in  the  many  events  surrounding 
this  effort,  they  will  not  just  be  raising 
funds  to  keep  children  from  starving.  They 
will  also  be  making  sure  that  people  here 
do  not  forget  about  those  starving  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
touched  by  the  concern  and  caring  that  has 
been  expressed  throughout  this  whole 
effort,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Camden  County  Kids  for 
Kids. 


HONORING  FRED  SORSABAL 

HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  one  of  the  Nation's  truly  out- 
standing municipal  leaders,  Mr.  Fred  Sor- 
sabal,  who  on  October  25,  1985.  ended  15 
years  of  superior  service  as  city  manager  of 
Costa  Mesa.  CA. 

Mr.  Sorsabal,  a  native  of  Orange  County. 
CA,  leaves  his  prestigious  post  to  assume  a 
new  and  challenging  role  working  full-time 
for  the  El  Bekal  Shrine  Temple  and  seek- 
ing election  as  its  1986  potentate. 

To  say  that  Fred  Sorsabal  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  life  of  his  community  would 
be  an  understatement.  In  addition  to  his  26 
years  of  public  service,  he  has  found  the 
time  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Girl  Scout  Council  of  Orange 
County,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Orange  County  United  Way, 
president  of  the  Harbor  Area  United  Way 
and  an  extremely  active  member  of  the  El 
Bekal  Shrine  Temple,  with  its  many  good 
works  and  community  service. 

During  Mr.  Sorsabal's  service  as  city 
manager,  the  city  of  Costa  Mesa  has  grown 
and  emerged  as  one  of  the  finest  munici- 
palities in  America.  Its  citizens  have  the 
benefits  of  excellent  schools,  businesses, 
commercial  centers  and  soon,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  remarkable  and  exciting  per- 
forming arts  and  cultural  centers.  Of 
course,  much  of  the  success  Costa  Mesa  has 
enjoyed  during  the  last  decade  and  a  half  is 
due  to  the  commitment  of  those  citizen 
leaders  who  have  served  as  members  of  the 
city  council.  However,  their  wishes  and 
those  of  the  electorate  have  been  carried 
out  effectively,  creatively  and  proficiently 
by  Mr.  Sorsabal  and  the  staff  he  has  assem- 
bled and  led  these  past  15  years. 

Fred  Sorsabal  has  left  an  indelible  mark 
of  progress  and  achievement  on  the  city  of 
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Costa  Mesa  and  Orange  County.  His  dedi- 
cation to  his  responsibilities  set  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  for  those  in  public 
service.  As  he  moves  forward  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  selfiess  community  service 
work  of  the  Shrine  Temple,  those  who 
know  him  are  certain  this  new  task  will  be 
met  with  the  same  vigor  and  enthusiasm  he 
brought  to  the  city  of  Costa  Mesa. 


October  17,  1985 


October  17,  1985 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MOUNT  CARMEL  CHURCH, 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday  marks 
the  75th  anniversary  celebration  of  Mount 
Carmel  Church  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie. 
NY. 

Over  the  last  75  years,  .Mount  Carmel 
Church  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  the  great 
strides  made  by  Poughkeepsic's  Italian  im- 
migrants, who  have  enriched  the  Queen 
City  along  the  majestic  Hudson  River  since 
the  early  1900's. 

Those  immigrants  came  to  this  country 
to  find  employment  opp<irtunities  and  lib- 
erty. One  of  the  first  things  they  did  after 
arriving  in  this  country  was  to  build  a 
church,  which  would  become  Mount 
Carmel  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I'sing  bor- 
rowed money,  construction  started  on  a 
yellow  brick  structure. 

.^t  the  outset,  .Mount  Carmel  became  one 
of  Poughkeepsic's  national  churches,  serv- 
ing one  of  the  city's  numerous  ethnic 
groups. 

But  it  was  more  than  just  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. It  was  the  community  meeting  place — 
a  place  where  neighbors  talked,  exchanged 
ideas,  and  planned  for  the  future. 

In  1932.  at  the  direction  of  the  late 
Bishop  Joseph  Pernicone.  who  was  Mount 
Carmel's  young  pastor  at  the  time,  the 
church  community  built  a  school,  which 
was  dedicated  in  1935.  Since  that  time, 
2,500  students  have  passed  through  the 
school's  halls. 

Again,  it  was  the  community  that  raised 
the  money  in  the  beginning  to  operate  the 
school. 

The  church  and  school  still  stand  in 
Poughkeepsic's  little  Italy.  Many  of  the 
area's  former  residents  return  to  their  old 
neighborhood  regularly. 

Mount  Carmel  and  the  community  it 
serves  have  realized  an  .American  dream. 
Through  hard  work  and  perseverance,  the 
children  of  the  first  immigrants  have 
become  part  of  this  country's  culture. 

Congratulation  to  the  church  and  its 
many  loyal  parishioners. 


WILL  SAYS  IT  WELL-AGAIN 

HON.  BID  SHLSTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  SHl'STER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  following  article  by  George  Will,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  17,  1985  Washing- 
ton Post,  to  my  colleagues: 

George  F.  Will  and  PellowTravelers 

Anger  is  indeed  valor's  whetstone  and  the 
valor  of  the  Americans,  from  the  president 
to  the  pilots.  Is  clear.  But  so  Is  this:  the 
Interception  of  the  terrorists  underscores 
the  limits  of  U.S.  anti-terrorism  policy,  and 
the  aftermath  of  the  episode  has  enhanced 
the  PLO. 

The  United  States  finally  acted  against 
terrorists  because  it  had  a  highly  unusual 
and  unlikeIy-to-l)e-repeated  opportunity  for 
nonviolent  action.  It  was  an  act  compatible 
with  the  administration's  "Miranda  Rule" 
approach— fastidious  about  procedure— to 
anti-terrorism. 

In  the  aftermath,  three  nations— one  a 
member  of  NATO,  another  counted  an  ally, 
the  third  considered  an  example  of  "civil- 
ized communism'"— showed  that  they  value 
good  relations  with  the  PLO  more  than 
with  the  United  States.  Or  perhaps  the 
point  should  be  put  this  way:  the  three  na- 
tions' fear  of  PLO  anger  is  palpable,  their 
fear  of  U.S.  anger  Is  negligible. 

A  Third  World  ethiclst.  Identified  by  The 
New  York  Times  as  a  "senior  Egyptian  offi- 
cial." explained  to  The  Times:  A  lie  here  is 
simply  not  the  same  as  a  lie  In  your  coun- 
try."" He  got  that  right.  The  president  of 
Egypt  lied  repeatedly,  extravagantly,  trans- 
parently as  he  collaborated  with  the  master- 
minds of  the  terror,  trying  to  spirit  to  safety 
the  killers  of  an  American.  Pour  days  later 
this  was  a  Washington  Post  headline:  "'U.S. 
Seeks  to  Soothe  Egypt." 

Who  .seeks  to  soothe  whom?  In  the  Third 
World,  pride  often  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  justification  of  It.  The  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor in  Cairo  says  Egyptians  are  proud 
people.  One  yearns  for  the  year  when  their 
overflowing  pride  will  manifest  itself  in  re- 
fusal to  pocket  billions  of  dollars  from  U.S. 
taxpayers. 

ItaJy's  government  violated  an  extradition 
treaty  with  the  United  States  and  almost 
certainly  facilitated  the  stealthy  night  of  a 
particularly  odious  terrorist  to  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Reagan  administration  called 
this  Italian  action  "Inexplicable."  a  polite 
description  of  an  act  completely  comprehen- 
sible as  appeasement  of  terrorists. 

Then  Yugoslavia,  from  which  nothing 
better  could  be  expected,  violated  an  extra- 
dition treaty  with  the  United  States  and 
compounded  the  offense  with  an  offensive 
explanation,  saying  the  terrorist  has  diplo- 
matic Immunity.  The  PLO.  a  terrorist  orga- 
nization has  an  ""embassy"  In  Zagreb. 

There  is  a  similarity  between  the  context 
of  the  terrorist  interception  and  the  context 
of  the  Grenada  operation.  Grenada  came 
shortly  after  a  stunning  military  defeat— 
the  truck  bomb  against  the  Marines  that 
did  so  much  to  drive  U.S  forces  from  Leba- 
non. Considered  in  the  context  of  the  deba- 
cle In  Lebanon.  Grenada  suggested  that  the 
United  States  is  temperamentally  prepared 
to  use  military  power  only  in  its  region  and 
only  when  the  use  can  be  completed  quick- 
ly, l)efore  Sam  Donaldson  (meaning  televi- 
sion) arrives. 


The  interception  of  the  terrorists  came  a 
week  after,  and  in  the  context  of.  U.S.  ac- 
quiescence in  the  U.N.  condemnation  of 
Israel  for  attacking  the  PLOs  headquarters 
in  Tunisia.  Israels  sin  was  that  it  practiced 
what  the  United  States  preaches:  "No  sanc- 
tuary for  terrorists." 

Considered  in  the  context  of  the  U.S.  re- 
fusal to  veto  the  U.N.  condemnation  of 
Israel,  the  U.S.  interception  of  the  lerrorlsU 
emphasizes  the  administration's  highly  re- 
strictive criteria  for  anti-terrorism.  It  will 
censure  actions  taken  even  against  obvious 
sources  of  terrorism,  such  as  PLO  headquar- 
ters in  Tunisia.  It  will  act  only  against  par- 
ticular terrorists  specifically  identified  with 
isolated  deeds,  and  only  when  it  can  act 
without  jeopardizing  bystanders.  The  ad- 
ministration says  "if  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  we  will  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  again  "  "Exactly  "?  Exactly:  no  more. 

The  message  of  the  interception  was  sup- 
posed to  be  "you  can  run  but  can't  hide  ' 
But  terrorists  routinely  do  both.  They  use 
civilians,  first  as  fodder  and  then  to  hide 
behind.  Low-level  terrorists  with  blood  on 
their  hands  have  little  to  fear,  and  their 
leaders  have  nothing  to  fear,  from  a  U.S. 
government  that  brings  to  anti-terrorism  a 
self-defeating  desire  to  assign  direct,  individ- 
ual culpability  for  particular  acts  of  violence 
sponsored  by  organizations.  This  is  a  policy 
of  striking  only  at  the  fingers  rather  than 
the  brain  of  terrorism.  We  are  bringing  to 
the  war  against  terrorism  the  same  war- 
losing  restraint  that,  15  years  ago.  had  U.S. 
fighter  planes  chasing  individual  trucks  on 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  while  North  Viet- 
nam's dikes  were  spared. 

Soon  the  U.S.  government  will  utter  the 
usual  lubricating  pleasantries,  and  Egypt's 
president  and  other  fellow-travelers  of  ter- 
rorism will  grudgingly,  and  for  a  profit,  for- 
give us  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  to  us. 
The  United  States  has  won  a  battle  but  has 
lost  the  aftermath. 


EX-PRESIDENTS'  BENEFITS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday.  October  16.  1985.  into  the  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Ex-Presidents"  Benefits 
Several  debates  on  generous  federal  bene- 
fits for  ex-Presidents  have  finally  resulted 
in  a  consensus  in  Congress  behind  reform, 
and  with  good  reason.  Over  the  past  30 
years,  the  annual  cost  of  benefits  for  former 
Presidents  has  risen  from  $64,000  to  $27  mil- 
lion. They  now  cost  more  than  running  the 
White  House.  At  a  time  of  major  cutbacks 
in  federal  spending,  benefits  for  ex-Presi- 
dents cannot  be  exempt  from  scrutiny. 

Federal  support  for  ex -Presidents  is  rela- 
tively new.  For  most  of  our  history.  Presi- 
dents had  to  look  out  for  themselves  once 
they  left  office.  Some  lived  out  their  lives 
comfortably,  while  others,  such  as  Presi- 
dents Jefferson  and  Jackson,  died  virtually 
penniless.  Ex-Presidents  earned  their  liveli- 
hoods from  everything  from  potato  farming 
or  endorsing  tooth  powder  to  teaching  law 
or  writing  their  memoirs.  Several  turned 
down  lucrative  business  offers  because  they 
thought  it  detracted  from  the  dignity  of  the 
Presidency.   Not   until   the   growth   of   the 
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modem  Presidency  after  World  War  II  were 
federal  benefits  finally  provided  to  ex-Presi- 
dents to  help  them  lead  dignified  lives  free 
from  financial  worry.  Concern  was  ex- 
pressed about  the  thousands  of  dollars  that 
President  Truman  was  spending  from  his 
own  pocket  to  reply  to  letters  or  requests 
for  speeches,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  an 
ex-President  was  virtually  the  only  employ- 
ee of  the  federal  government  not  covered  by 
some  retirement  program.  In  1955.  Congress 
approved  funds  to  maintain  Presidential  li- 
braries, and  in  1958  authorized  an  annual  sil- 
lowance  of  $25,000  for  each  ex-President, 
and  provided  each  with  staff  assistance,  an 
office,  and  free  mailing  privileges.  Secret 
Service  protection  was  added  in  1962. 

Today,  benefits  for  ex  Presidents  are  sub- 
stantial. Each  is  eligible  to  receive  an 
annual  pension  of  $86,000,  staff  allowances 
of  $150,000  per  year  (dropping  to  $96,000 
after  30  months),  a  free  furnished  office  at 
a  location  of  his  choice,  around-the-clock 
protection  by  24  Secret  Service  agents  (8  per 
shift),  free  mailing,  maintenance  of  Presi- 
dential libraries  (constructed  with  private 
funds),  health  care  services  at  military  hos- 
pitals, and  travel  allowances.  Some  pension 
and  Secret  Service  benefits  are  also  provid- 
ed to  wives  and  children  of  ex-Presidents. 

Supporters  of  these  benefits  claim  that  we 
must  allow  an  outgoing  President  to  take 
care  of  post-White  House  demands  with 
some  dignity,  that  former  Presidents  are  a 
national  resource,  and  that  they  earned 
through  their  public  service  whatever  bene- 
fits they  receive.  They  also  point  out  that  In 
1984  we  spent  more  on  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection for  various  announced  Presidential 
candidates  than  we  spent  on  all  types  of  ex- 
President  benefits  combined.  Critics,  on  the 
other  hand,  say  that  our  former  Presidents 
are  highly  visible  national  symbols  who 
should  set  examples  of  budgetary  restraint. 
They  also  point  out  that  ex-Presidents  com- 
mand enormous  fees  by  virtue  of  having 
once  been  President.  President  Ford,  for  ex- 
ample, reportedly  earns  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year  through  consulting  fees,  sit- 
ting on  a  dozen  boards  of  directors,  and 
talking  to  business  groups  at  $18,000- 
$20,000  per  speech. 

My  impression  Is  that  some  of  these  bene- 
fits are  excessive,  and  should  be  trimmed. 
Of  the  $27  million  appropriated  this  year 
for  ex-Presidents,  the  largest  chunk,  almost 
$16  million,  goes  to  operate  the  7  Presiden- 
tial libraries.  Although  the  libraries  are 
built  with  private  funds,  the  federal  govern- 
ment pays  to  maintain  them,  and  costs  have 
been  much  higher  than  expected.  Moreover, 
these  buildings  are  more  like  large  monu- 
ments than  libraries,  since  fewer  than  1%  of 
their  visitors  are  researchers.  One  major 
step  under  consideration,  which  I  favor 
would  restrict  the  size  of  future  Presldentla; 
libraries  and  require  ex-Presldents  to  raise 
money  not  just  for  the  construction  of  their 
libraries,  but  also  for  an  endowment  to  help 
underwrite  maintenance.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration supports  this  proposal,  provid- 
ed the  plarmed  Reagan  Library  Is  exempt.  I 
also  think  that  small  entrance  fees  to  Presi- 
dential libraries  could  be  charged,  and  that 
we  should  consider  setting  up  one  large  cen- 
tral depository  for  Presidential  papers.  In 
addition,  savings  could  come  from  the  $10 
million  it  costs  each  year  to  provide  Secret 
Service  protection  for  ex-Presldents  and 
their  families.  Critics  say  that  there  have 
been  no  direct  threats  to  any  of  the  former 
Presidents,  and  that  Secret  Service  agents 
often  double  as  chauffeurs  and  caddies.  My 
guess    is    that    Congress    may    be    cautious 
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about  cutting  back  Secret  Service  protection 
during  the  current  wave  of  International 
terrorism.  Pensions  plus  office  and  staff  ex- 
penses cost  the  remaining  $1  million.  Ef- 
forts are  underway  to  reduce  some  of  these 
expenses  the  longer  the  President  has  been 
out  of  office,  to  tighten  oversight  of  allow- 
able expenditures,  and  to  bar  the  use  of 
public  funds  for  political  or  money-making 
purposes. 

These  efforts  are  important,  but  they 
must  be  supplemented  with  a  different  kind 
of  reform  in  our  treatment  of  ex-Presidents. 
We  must  change  not  only  the  way  we  pro- 
vide benefits,  but  also  the  way  we  use  ex- 
Presidents.  The  explosion  since  the  1950s  of 
benefits  to  ex-I*residents  Is  based  partly  on 
a  recognition  that  ex-Presidents  are  a  na- 
tional resource.  We  provide  funds  so  that 
they  can  live  comfortably  and  with  dignity. 
In  practice,  however,  we  still  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  abilities  ex-Presidents 
offer.  Suggestions  for  using  our  ex-Presl- 
dents better  Include  giving  them  seats,  with- 
out voting  rights,  in  the  Senate,  expanding 
their  roles  as  special  ambassadors,  and  ap- 
pointing them  to  head  up  special  commis- 
sions on  major  public  questions,  such  as  the 
successful  Hoover  Commission  on  govern- 
ment reorganization.  We  have  had  31  ex- 
Presldents  In  our  200-year  history.  We 
should  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  talents  and  experience  of  former  occu- 
pants of  the  "White  House  In  further  pubUc 
service 

Much  can  be  done  to  end  wasteful  public 
expenditures  on  ex-I»resldents.  We  can  also 
do  much  to  improve  our  use  of  former  Presi- 
dents. (Please  help  me  update  my  mailing 
lists  by  notifying  me  of  any  Incorrect  or  du- 
plicate mailings. ) 


CONGRESSIONAL  HIGH-TECH- 

NOLOGY AWARDS  PRESENTED 


HON.  MERVTN  M.  OmALLY 

of  califoilnia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 
Mr  DYMAI.LY.  Mr.  Speaker  1  am  elated 
with  the  success  of  the  .Annual  Congres- 
sional Science  and  Technolo)r>  Awards 
Ceremony  and  Banquet.  1  am  pleased  to 
inform  the  Member'  that  on  October  2, 
1985,  the  Congressional  Caucusi  for  Science 
and  Technoloiio  along  »ith  iu  research 
arm.  the  Conirresgionai  Institute  for  Space. 
Science  and  Technoloir>.  held  their  annual 
Hward"-  ceremijn>  and  banquet  to  honor  a 
number  of  ptenple  who  ha^e  made  outstand- 
ins  f'.nlnbutions  to  the  area  of  science 
polirv  and  to  the  appliralinn  of  scientific 
research  and  technical  development.  Three 
of  our  most  outstandin(!  colleagues  in  the 
Conirress  Represenlatne  MaNL'EL  LLJAN, 
Jr..  Senator  Kknkst  V  HOLLINGS,  and  Sen- 
ator Jake  (.akn  »ere  among  the  distin- 
guished honorees.  1  wish  to  submit  to  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  a  copv  of  the 
press  release  which  gives  further  deUils 
about  the  awards. 

CqnGRissiONAL  Caucus  Awards  Innovators 
IN  Science  and  Technology 
Fifteen  individuals  and  organizations  are 
winners  of  the  1985  Congressional  High 
Technology  Awards  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  science 


ana   tecnnology.  The  Awards  presentation 
^  launched     various     nationwide     activities 

during  October,  which  has  been  designated 
National  High  Technology  Month  by  Con 
gress  and  was  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Reagan  last  month. 

Technological  innovations  permeate  every 
aspect  of  our  dally  lives.  They  affect  the 
way  we  live,  work,  communicate  and  leam. 
Yet.  Innovators  In  science  and  technology 
often  do  not  get  the  public  recognition  they 
deserve.  National  High  Technology  Month 
provides  unique  opportunities  to  heighten 
the  public  awareness,  particularly  of  Ameri- 
ca's children,  about  the  Importance  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances. 

National  High  Technology  Month  distin- 
guishes the  people  who  are  making  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  science  and  technolo- 
gy. At  the  same  time.  National  High  Tech- 
nology Month  provides  a  forum  to  promote 
educational  opportunities  on  important 
social  and  moral  Issues  surrounding  science 
and  high  technology. 

The  following  private  sector  individuals 
and  companies  are  the  recipients  of  this  cov- 
eted award:  Lionel  Baldwin,  President,  Na- 
tional Technological  University;  Giuseppe 
Cecchi,  Chairman,  IDI/Techworld;  Adm. 
Bobby  R.  Inman,  USN  (Retired),  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Microelectron- 
ics and  Computer  Technology  Corporation; 
Jenefir  D.  Isblster.  Head.  Environmental 
Microbiology  Section,  Atlantic  Research 
Corporation;  James  Meadlock,  President 
and  Chairman,  Integraph  Corporation; 
Allen  J.  Neuharth.  Chairman  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  Gannett  Company,  Inc.; 
John  C.  Norman,  Thoracic  and  Cardiovascu- 
lar Surgeon,  Newark  Beth  Israel  Medical 
Center;  Eberhardt  Rechtin,  President,  Aero- 
space Corporation;  Joshua  A.  Smith,  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  MAXIMA 
Corporation;  Lieu  Smith,  Vice  President  and 
Project  Manager,  Sverdrup  and  Parcel  and 
Associates;  Association  of  Science-Technolo- 
gy Centers;  and  High  Technology  Magazine. 

This  year's  public  sector  awards  went  to 
Sen.  Ernest  F.  Hollings  (DSC);  Sen.  Jake 
Gam  (R-UT);  and  Rep.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr. 
(D-NM).  A  special  surprise  award  was  pre- 
sented to  Rep.  Mervyn  M.  DymaUy  (D-CA), 
Co-Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Caucus 
for  Science  and  Technology,  for  his  tireless 
efforts  to  promote  leadership  in  science  and 
technology. 

Certificates  for  Honorable  Mention  were 
presented  to:  Business  People,  Inc.,  for  pio- 
neering career  development  techniques  via 
satellite;  the  Engineers  of  Bell  Communica- 
tions Research  for  communications  technol- 
ogy; Ms.  Daisy  C.  Hicks  for  promoting 
public  understanding  of  technology;  Dr.  C. 
Walton  Lillehei,  for  bio-medlcal  technology 
and  Mr.  Jean  MuUer  for  systems  engineer- 
ing. 

The  States  of  Georgia,  Minnesota  and 
North  Carolina  received  awards  for  imple- 
menting outstanding  progranis  and  activi- 
ties during  National  High  Tech  Week  of 
1984.  Special  Appreciation  awards  were  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Alvin  Nashman.  Caby  Smith 
and  William  Gary. 

Those  presenting  awards  this  year  include 
Senators  Jay  Rockefeller  and  Jeremiah 
Denton,  and  Representatives  Norman 
Mineta  and  Parren  Mitchell.  Presenting 
from  the  private  sector  were  Dr.  Alvin 
Nashman  of  the  Computer  Sciences  Corpo- 
ration and  Dr.  Walter  Massey  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 
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BANKS,  TAXES.  AND  GREED 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who 
K«ve  U8  billionH  of  dollan*  in  increased  defi- 
cits by  encouraging  noncompliance  in  bank 
Interext  and  dividend  reporting  are  not  well 
on  the  way  to  wrecking  tax  relief  for  mil- 
lions of  American  taxpayer!) 

The  banking  lobby  has  Nucceded  in 
punching  a  big  hole  in  the  tax  reform  ef- 
forts in  Wayn  and  Means.  Their  victory  is 
the  Nation's  loss. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  17.  says  it  all: 
Banks.  Taxes,  and  Greed 

The  arrogance  of  the  banking  lobby  has 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  As  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  working  on 
President  Reagan's  tax  reform  bill  this 
week,  the  lobbyists  succeeded  in  turning  a 
majority  of  the  members  around  and.  In- 
stead of  abolishing  one  particularly  dubious 
lax  break  for  the  banks,  they  actually  voted 
to  widen  It.  It  Is  not  as  though  the  commer- 
cial banks  are  overtaxed.  To  the  contrary, 
banks  already  pay  very  little  In  the  way  of 
taxes  precisely  l)ecause  of  their  skill  in 
wedging  loopholes  Into  the  law. 

This  one  involves  the  provision  that  banks 
make  for  defaulted  loans.  Any  business  can 
tsUie  a  deduction  for  a  bad  loan.  But  present 
law  allows  banks  to  set  up  special  reserves— 
In  amounts  not  necessarily  related  to  their 
actual  losses— and  take  their  deductions 
when  they  put  money  Into  the  reserves 
rather  than  when  the  losses  actually  take 
place.  As  the  White  House  pointed  out  last 
spring,  this  obscure  little  rule  means  that 
banks  enjoy  more  favorable  tax  treatment 
of  bad  debts  than  other  businesses  that  lend 
to  their  customers— department  stores,  for 
example.  The  banks  like  It  that  way. 

This  fragment  of  tax  law  may  seem  eso- 
teric to  the  point  of  invisibility,  but  it  means 
a  very  substantial  amount  of  money  to  the 
banks— $2.9  billion  over  the  next  three 
years.  The  president's  tax  bill  would  abolish 
this  special  preference  and  put  the  banks  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  businesses.  The 
parallel  bill  put  forward  by  the  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means.  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkowski. 
would  do  the  same  thing.  But  when  It  came 
up  last  Tuesday  for  a  decision,  the  commit- 
tee, over  Mr.  Rostenkowski's  vehement  pro- 
tests, voted  not  only  to  preserve  the  present 
tax  break  for  the  bankers  but  also  to 
expand  it  by  an  additional  $4.7  billion  over 
the  next  three  years. 

It's  not  only  an  example  of  greed  on  the 
part  of  the  banks.  It's  also  a  bad  omen  for 
tax  reform.  The  president's  plan  Is  to  reduce 
tax  rates  without  losing  revenue  by  abolish- 
ing expensive  loopholes  such  as  this  one. 
You  don't  have  to  be  told  that  the  people 
who  currently  enjoy  these  preferences  are 
going  to  fight  to  keep  them.  This  week  they 
seem  to  be  winning. 
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DISCUSSION  NEEDED  ON 
DISASTER  INSURANCE 

HON   RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOUH) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devas 
taling  and  tragic  earthquake  that  hit 
.Mexico  City  recently  ha.s  understandably 
occupied  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Amer- 
icans. We  simply  cannot  be  anything  but 
deeply  saddened  by  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives — parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  all  pray  for  these  lost  loved 
ones  and  those  who  grieve  for  them. 

The  tragedy  in  .Mexico  City  must  also 
serve  as  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  wide- 
spread destruction  and  enormous  costs — 
both  human  and  Tinancial — that  such  a 
natural  disaster  can  bring  about  at  any 
place  on  this  planet.  The  downtown  area  of 
Mexico  City  ha-s  largey  been  reduced  to 
rubble,  with  thousands  of  deaths  and  inju- 
ries, massive  property  damage,  and  Mexi- 
co's already  troubled  economy  dealt  a  fur- 
ther blow.  Thousands  of  residences,  shops, 
and  offices  in  the  central  city  were  com- 
pletely destroyed,  creating  co.st8  the  New 
York  Times  called  "astronomical." 

A  tragedy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Mexico 
City  earthquake  raises  serious  questions 
for  UH  here  in  the  Inited  States.  It  is  a  time 
to  remind  ourselves  that  a  natural  disaster 
of  this  magnitude  is  certain  to  affect  our 
own  country.  The  question  is  not  whether  it 
will  happen,  but  when  and  where. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because  the 
New  Madrid  fault,  considered  by  many  seis- 
mologrists  to  be  a  very  likely  site  of  the  next 
mtgor  earthquake  in  the  United  States,  is 
located  in  my  home  State  of  Missouri.  Seis- 
mologists believe  that  a  truly  devastating 
earthquake  well  could  occur  in  the  Midwest 
along  the  New  Madrid  fault,  causing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  damage  in  Missouri.  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi, and  .Arkansas.  There  is  also,  of 
course,  the  very  real  and  serious  risk  of  a 
miyor  earth  movement  catastrophe  in  the 
great  State  of  California. 

This  past  September.  Tampa  suffered 
heavy  damage  from  hurricane  Elena.  .4nd 
more  recently,  we  here  in  the  Washington 
area  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  h'lrri- 
cane  (iloria  spared  us  the  destruction  we 
feared.  Every  year  we  read  of  houses  on 
the  coast  of  California  sliding  into  the  sea. 
overwhelmed  by  the  ever-recurring  mud. 
Natural  disasters  wreak  their  havoc  regu- 
larly in  our  country,  and  no  one  knows 
how  long  we  will  be  spared  the  catastrophe 
the  seismologists  predict. 

What  have  we  done  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  such  a  natural  catastrophe?  Little.  I 
submit,  if  anything.  If  a  disaster  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  recent  earthquake  in 
Mexico  City  were  to  strike  a  major  .Ameri- 
can metropolitan  area  tomorrow,  many  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  could  suffer  life- 
shattering  financial  losses.  \l  present,  little 
insurance  coverage  is  available  to  protect 
against  such   catastrophes   because   of  the 
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sheer  magnitude  of  the  risk  involved.  Cur- 
rently, if  such  a  disaster  should  strike,  lit- 
erally billions  of  dollar-*  i>f  iinm-urcd  prop- 
erty damage  would  rcsuli.  pliiiinn  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide disaster  relief  at  levels  that  could  only 
be  described  as  crippling. 

It  is  essential  for  us  to  begin  to  explore 
-'■lutions  to  this  problem  now — before  a 
major  disaster  strikes.  I  don't  know  what 
the  solution  is:  I'm  not  sure  that  anyone 
does.  yet.  But  clearly  it  is  time  to  start 
working  toward  one  now.  If  we  delay  in 
preparing  for  such  a  disaster,  we  too  will 
face  the  predicament  that  Mexico  City  cur- 
rently faces — a  city  in  ruins  without  the  re- 
sources to  rebuild. 


I  AM  NOT  THE  PRESIDENT. 
CONTINUED 

HON.  P.ATR1CT.4  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  today  details  yet  an- 
other intelligence  fiasco— the  hiring,  train- 
ing, firing,  and  defection  to  the  Soviet 
L'nion  of  one  Edward  L.  Howard. 

The  President  of  the  Inited  States,  one 
Ronald  Reagan,  has  been  quick  to  blame 
past  Presidents  for  the  errors,  catastrophes, 
tragedies,  fiascos,  and  bungling  of  the  cur- 
rent administration. 

The  entire  Howard  debacle  occurred  be- 
tween 1981  and  19H5.  Which  President  shall 
we  blame?— Van  Buren?  Garfield?  Pierce? 
I  await  word  from  the  White  House, 

The  Journal  article,  "KGB  Defector  Con- 
firms U.S.  Intelligence  Fiasco."  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  17. 

19851 

KGB  Defector  Confirms  U.S.  Intelligence 

Fiasco 

(By  William  Kucewicz) 

The  KGB  took  the  unusual  step  last 
month  of  Issuing  what  can  only  be  called  a 
press  release.  In  a  statement  distributed  by 
the  official  TASS  news  agency,  the  Soviet 
Intelligence  agency  accused  a  Soviet  citizen 
of  spying  for  the  U.S.  and  also  announced 
the  expulsion  of  a  U.S.  Embassy  official. 

The  KGB  named  the  suspected  spy  as 
A.  G.  Tolkachev.  He  was  identified  merely 
as  a  staff  member  of  a  "Moscow  research  In- 
stitute." No  other  details  about  his  back- 
ground were  provided.  His  arrest  apparently 
took  place  sometime  in  early  June.  The  an- 
nouncement maintained  that  Mr.  Tolkachev 
had  been  caught  passing  Information  to  an 
American  diplomat.  Paul  M.  Stombaugh.  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy's  political  section.  Mr. 
Stombaugh  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  June  14.  The  KGB  statement  gave  no 
explanation  for  the  three-month  delay  in 
announcing  Mr.  Tolkachev's  arrest  and  Mr. 
Stombaugh's  expulsion. 

Western  news  correspondents  In  Moscow 
interpreted  the  belated  announcement  as 
one-upmanship  by  Soviet  authorities.  A 
week  earlier.  Britain  had  expelled  31  Soviets 
for  spying  and  the  Soviet  Union  responded 
in  kind  by  ousting  an  equal  number  of  Brit- 
ons in  Moscow.  This  exchange  had  been 
triggered  by  the  defection  of  a  Soviet  spy  in 
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London,  who  had  apparently  worked  as  a 
double  agent  for  the  British  for  years.  The 
Tolkachev  announcement  was  seen  as  just 
another  spy  maneuver. 

VALUABLE  HUMAN  ASSET 

That  wasn't  the  real  story,  however.  Ac- 
cording to  high-level  U.S.  Intelligence 
sources.  Mr.  Tolkturhev  was  one  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency's  most  valuable 
assets  In  the  Soviet  Union.  And  his  exposure 
and  arrest  stand  as  Indictments  of  gross  mis- 
management and  ineptitude  reaching  to  the 
highest  levels  of  U.S.  counterintelligence 
operations. 

Mr.  Tolkachev  was  an  electronics  expert 
at  a  military  aviation  Institute  In  Moscow. 
Over  several  years,  he  had  passed  invaluable 
information  to  the  U.S.  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  latest  research  efforts  in  new  air- 
craft technology— especially  avionics,  or 
electronic  guidance  and  countermeasures; 
advanced  radar;  and  so-called  "stealth."  or 
radar-avoidance,  techniques.  Such  research 
Is  at  the  cutting  edge  of  military  aircraft 
breakthroughs,  both  for  the  Soviets  and  the 
U.S.  Mr.  Tolkachev,  one  source  hinted,  may 
have  also  tipped  the  U.S.  off  to  the  large 
phased-array  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk— a 
treaty-violating  facility  in  the  south-central 
part  of  the  country  aimed  at  completing  a 
nationwide  anti-balllstic-mlsslle  defense. 

"He  was  one  of  our  most  lucrative  agents," 
said  another  well-placed  source.  "He  saved 
us  billions  of  dollars  In  development  costs" 
by  telling  the  U.S.  about  the  direction  of 
Soviet  aviation  efforts.  In  that  way,  Ameri- 
can researchers  could  more  precisely  target 
their  own  work  toward  countering  future 
military  threats. 

U.S.  intelligence  experts  believe  that  Mr. 
Tolkachev  Is  fated  for  execution.  If  he  is  not 
already  dead.  But  how  was  he  discovered? 
And  why  did  the  KGB  wait  three  months 
before  announcing  his  arrest? 

Mr.  Tolkachev  wasn't  merely  caught  in 
the  act  of  passing  secrets  to  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy's Mr.  Stombaugh.  as  the  KGB  claims.  In 
fact,  as  U.S.  Intelligence  sources  tell  it,  he 
was  betrayed  by  a  former  CIA  agent, 
Edward  L.  Howard.  And  the  KGB's  peculiar 
September  announcement  was  apparently  a 
ruse  to  try  to  put  U.S.  counter-intelligence 
officers  off  the  scent  of  this  turncoat. 

Mr.  Howard,  who  Is  now  33.  joined  the 
CIA  In  January  1981.  An  Initial  polygraph 
test  Indicated  that  he  was  an  occasional 
drug  user.  Agency  officials  told  him  to  end 
his  drug-taking  or  face  dismissal.  He  then 
promised  to  give  up  drugs. 

Shortly  thereafter,  he  entered  an  inten- 
sive. 2V2-year  training  program  to  become  a 
"deep  cover"  case  officer  In  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy in  Moscow.  One  of  his  assignments  would 
be  to  "run"  Mr.  Tolkachev;  in  other  words, 
he  was  to  collect  Mr.  Tolkachev's  materials 
at  "dead  drop"  sites  in  Moscow  and  to  care 
for  his  needs.  In  the  course  of  his  training, 
this  untried  and  untested  trainee  was.  inex- 
cusably, told  about  critical  U.S.  human  in- 
telligence operations  In  Moscow;  he  was 
even  Informed  about  anti-Soviet  operations 
In  the  U.S.  Mr.  Howard  was  also  trained  for 
several  months  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  surveillance  techniques  and 
evasion. 

Before  being  dispatched  to  Moscow.  Mr. 
Howard  was  given  another  polygraph  test 
which  suggested  that  his  drug  use  had  con- 
tinued and  also  Indicated  at  least  one  in- 
stance of  petty  theft  outside  the  govern- 
ment. According  to  sources  who  have  long 
been  critical  of  shortcomings  In  U.S.  coun- 
terintelligence capability.  Deputy  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  John  N.  McMahon 
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at  this  point  decided  he  wanted  Mr.  Howard 
out  of  the  agency.  Mr.  McMahon.  a  career 
intelligence  officer  for  more  than  30  years, 
had  been  the  CIA's  executive  director,  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  management  of 
the  agency,  when  Mr.  Howard  was  hired.  In 
April  1982.  Mr.  McMahon  was  named  by 
President  Reagan  to  replace  Adm.  Bobby  R. 
Inman  as  deputy  intelligence  director. 

In  spring  1983.  Mr.  Howard  was  told  to 
resign  or  he'd  be  fired.  Mr.  McMahon  took 
this  step  despite  Mr.  Howard's  privileged 
knowledge  of  U.S.  intelligence  operations  in 
Moscow,  and  what  his  continued  drug  use 
said  about  his  emotional  stability.  (Later,  in 
February  1984,  Mr.  Howard  was  arrested  for 
brandishing  a  pistol  at  three  men  In  down- 
town Santa  Fe,  N.M.;  In  a  plea  bargain,  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  an  assault  charge  and  was 
sentence  to  probation.)  Instead  of  firing 
him.  Intelligence  experts  suggest,  a  more 
sensible  course  might  have  been  to  cancel 
Mr.  Howard's  transfer  to  Moscow  but  retain 
him  In  a  nonsensitive  area  of  the  agency 
where  his  actions  could  be  closely  moni- 
tored. 

(Mr.  McMahon  didn't  return  a  phone  call 
yesterday  requesting  comment.) 

In  September  1984,  Mr.  Howard  told  two 
of  his  former  colleagues  at  the  CIA  that  he 
was  thinking  of  passing  his  information  to 
the  Soviets  as  an  act  of  revenge,  according 
to  documents  filed  in  a  Justice  Department 
criminal  complaint  against  him.  These 
agents  then  told  the  proper  CIA  authorities 
about  Mr.  Howard's  threat.  But  the  agen- 
cy's only  response  was  to  get  a  psychiatrist 
for  Mr.  Howard  In  New  Mexico,  where  the 
CIA  had  helped  him  find  a  job  as  an  eco- 
nomic analyst  with  the  state  government 
back  In  June  1983. 

Meanwhile,  a  momentous  event  was  occur- 
ring a  continent  away  that  would  darken 
further  the  profile  of  Edward  Howard.  On 
July  28  of  this  year,  in  Rome,  a  visiting 
Soviet  official  was  taking  a  stroll  with  some 
colleagues.  He  told  them  that  he  would 
meet  them  back  at  the  embassy  after  he 
toured  the  Vatican  museum.  His  Soviet  com- 
patriots never  saw  him  again,  and  a  month 
later  he  was  In  the  U.S.  being  debriefed  by 
the  CIA.  The  Soviet  official  Is  Vitaly  Yur- 
chenko  of  the  KGB.  By  many  accounts,  he 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  Soviet  defec- 
tors In  recent  history. 

The  State  Department  officially  an- 
nounced Mr.  Yurchenko's  defection  last 
week.  He  was  deputy  chief  of  the  North 
American  department  of  the  KGB's  First 
Chief  Directorate,  which  Is  in  charge  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  world-wide  spy  operations. 
He  was  "specifically  responsible  for  the  di- 
rection of  KGB  Intelligence  operations  In 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  "  the  State  Depart- 
ment's announcement  said.  In  addition,  he 
held  a  senior  position  in  the  KGB's  counter- 
intelligence program,  which  alms  to  root  out 
any  Russian  moles  working  for  the  U.S.  or 
other  foreign  goverrunents.  Previously,  Mr. 
Yurchenko  served  as  a  spy  in  the  Soviet 
Embassy  In  Washington  from  1975  to  1980. 
As  a  result  of  these  positions,  Mr.  Yur- 
chenko was  able  to  gain  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  the  highly  compartmentalized  oper- 
ations of  the  KGB. 

Mr.  Yurchenko  gave  his  debrlefers  a  code 
name  for  a  former  CIA  agent  who  had  sup- 
plied valuable  information  to  the  KGB. 
While  he  did  not  have  the  real  name  of  the 
agent.  Mr.  Yurchenko  did  provide  enough 
information  for  U.S.  authorities  to  "sift 
through"  the  relevant  data  and  finally  pin- 
point Mr.  Howard  as  the  suspected  spy.  said 
law-enforcement  sources,  who  asked  not  to 
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be  identified.  According  to  other  sources  fa- 
miliar with  the  debriefing.  Mr.  Yurchenko 
said  that  this  former  CIA  agent  had  provid- 
ed the  KGB  with  details  about  U.S.  human 
intelligence  activities  in  Moscow,  including 
the  identity  of  A.G.  Tolkachev.  Mr.  How- 
ard's revelations  therefore,  prompted  Mr. 
Tolkachevs  arrest  and  likely  execution. 

MAJOR  FOUL-UP 

FBI  agents  were  instructed  to  interview 
Mr.  Howard  but  not  to  arrest  him.  Ex- 
plained a  law-enforcement  source:  "The  in- 
formation provided  by  the  defector,  stand- 
ing alone,  was  not  sufficient  to  establish 
probable  cause."  After  he  was  quizzed.  FBI 
agents  kept  Mr.  Howard  under  surveillance. 
In  a  major  foul-up.  however,  no  one  ever 
told  the  FBI  agents  that  Mr.  Howard  had 
been  schooled  by  the  bureau  itself  in  sur- 
veillance and  evasion  tactics. 

On  the  moonless  night  of  Sept.  21.  Mr. 
Howard  escaped  his  FBI  watchdogs.  On 
Sept.  23.  the  FBI  issued  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  but  it  was  too  late.  U.S.  intelligence 
finally  succeeded  in  tracing  Mr.  Howard's 
trail  to  Finland  and  then  to  Moscow,  where 
he  is  now  presumably  being  debriefed  on  all 
he  knows  about  U.S.  spying  operations  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere. 

"The  United  States  has  virtually  zero 
counterintelligence  capability.  "  Sen.  Mal- 
colm Wallop  (R..  Wyo.)  said  recently  in 
criticizing  the  CIAs  and  FBI's  failures  in 
the  Howard  case.  Some  experts  are  predict- 
ing a  major  shakeup  in  intelligence  manage 
ment  due  to  the  Howard-Tolkachev-Yur- 
chenko  affair.  What  will  remain  after  blame 
is  assessed,  of  course,  is  that  the  U.S.  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  human  assets 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  his  alleged  betrayer 
has  fled  safely  to  Moscow. 


ARNOLD  ROPEIK  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  THE  WALLENBERG  CASE 

HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 
.Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's news  reports  include  mention  of  a 
U.S.  district  court  r  'ling  that  the  Soviet 
I'nion  violated  international  law  in  1945 
when  it  seized  Swedish  diplomat  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  credited  with  saving  some 
100,000  Hungarian  Jews.  Andrei  Gro.nyko. 
the  current  'Soviet  President,  admitted  in 
1957  that  Mr.  Wallenberg  was  in  fact  a 
Soviet  prisoner,  but  tated  that  he  died  of 
natural  causes  on  July  17.  1947.  However 
the  r.S.  court  found  "credible  and  uncon- 
troverted  evidence"  that  Wallenberg  was 
alive  long  after  1947. 

Perhaps  the  Soviets  who  speak  so  regu- 
larly of  the  evils  of  Nazism  and  their  own 
wartime  efforts  to  protect  mankind  from 
those  evils,  will  never  do  anything  to  help 
us  resolve  this  terrible  mystery.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  forget  the  dangerous  sac- 
rinees  made  oy  Mr.  Wallenberg,  or  all 
those  now  living  in  this  country  whose 
freedom  and  safe  pass  ^e  he  won. 

Arnold  Ropeik.  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  of  Trenton,  NJ,  wroie  a  fi.ie  column 
on  the  Wallenberg  case  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  its  message  is  worthy  of  a  wide  hear- 
ing. I  ask  that  it  be  entered  into  the 
Recoku  for  today. 


EXTENSIO;\>  Ul   KLMAKKS 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Times  (Trenton.  NJ),  Sept.  27. 
1985] 
Wallenberg:  Can't  He  Be  Saved? 
(By  Arnold  Ropeik) 
Most  people  are  now  pretty  familiar  with 
the  Raoul   Wallenberg  story.   His  exploits 
are  legendary,  and  when  you  talk  about  gen- 
uine heroes,  this  man  is  surely  one  of  them. 
Prom  time  to  time,  individuals  or  groups 
hold  programs  designed  to  draw  support  in 
the  fight  to  find  out  what  really  happened 
to  Wallenberg.  But  what  baffles  me  is  why 
it  remains  for  small  groups,  individuals  and 
the  media  to  illuminate  the  facts  when  that 
illumination   should   come    from   the   most 
powerful  offices  in  the  world. 

Research  shows  that  some  efforts  have 
been  made.  By  the  United  States:  by 
Sweden,  his  native  land:  by  major  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  human  rights  groups.  All 
want  to  save  a  man  who.  by  bravery,  bluff 
and  brilliance,  kept  Nazi  death  squads  at 
bay  and  saved  something  like  100.000  people 
from  certain  doom. 

It  Is  obvious  that  not  enough  was  done 
early  on.  The  matter  lay  hidden,  or  at  best, 
forgotten,  for  much  too  long. 

Wallenberg  will  be  honored  at  a  reception, 
dinner  and  program  beginning  at  5:30  p.m. 
Oct.  5  in  Scanticon-Princeton  Conference 
Center. 

Why  is  this  man  allowed  to  rot  In  prison. 
Russian  or  wherever? 

Why  didn't  his  native  Sweden  scream 
long.  loud  and  much  earlier  to  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

Why  can't  the  all-powerful  United  States 
extract  an  answer  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
at  least  one  element  of  the  drsuna:  Is  he 
alive  or  is  he  dead? 

Why  was  he  imprisoned  by  the  Russians 
at  the  end  of  the  war  if  what  he  did  victim- 
ized the  hated  Nazis,  the  same  demented 
murderers  who  raped  the  Russian  land  and 
its  people? 

When  a  man  saves  100.000  people,  he 
leaves  an  indelible  mark  on  many  communi- 
ties, and  this  area  is  one  of  them.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  war.  one  of  Wallenberg's  clever 
ly  devised  and  courageously  presented  docu- 
ments saved  the  lives  nf  Dr.  Vera  Goodkin 
and  her  family.  She  is  a  professor  at  Mercer 
County  Community  College  who  will  be  at 
the  Oct.  5  tribute  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
rescue. 

Per  Anger,  a  retired  Swedish  diplomat, 
will  fly  in  from  Sweden  to  offer  firsthand 
description  of  those  dramatic  days  in  Buda- 
pest. Anger  was  one  of  those  who  worked 
alongside  Wallenberg  In  preparing  diplo- 
matic "passes"  that  fooled  the  Nazis. 

Anger,  who  worked  with  Wallenberg  In 
'he  tense  days  of  1944-45.  may  be  able  to 
sh?d  some  light  on  Wallenberg's  fate.  He 
has  remained  In  touch  with  the  situation  es- 
pecially after  Wallenberg  was  believed 
sighted  a  few  years  ago  In  a  Russian  prison. 
The  Oct.  5  date  has  added  significance.  It 
Is  the  fourth  annlversarr  of  the  day  Con- 
gress made  Wallenberg  an  honorary  citizen 
of  the  U.S. 

To  me.  the  knowledge  that  he  Is  a  citizen 
of  this  land,  honorary  or  real,  shoula  force 
our  government  to  keep  the  heat  on  and  cry 
out  loudly  in  Wallenberg's  behalf. 

What  possible  motive  can  the  Russians 
have  for  keeping  this  man  behind  bars?  Did 
Wallenberg  come  by  information  the  Sovl 
e's  cannot  afford  to  have  the  world  know? 
Was  he  Involved  in  espionage  for  Sweden,  or 
others? 

When  American  hostages  are  taken 
around  the  world,  the  hi.e  and  cry  reverber- 
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ates  throughout  the  planet.  This  man  Is 
now  one  of  us.  We  ought  to  fight  harder  to 
find  out  what  has  happened  to  him. 

The  small  session  at  Scanticon  is  but  one 
tiny  chapter  in  this  astounding  story.  Per 
haps  an  answer  or  two  will  come  from  the 
gathering.  Maybe  an  idea  on  how  to  pr(x:eed 
will  be  bom. 

The  story,  and  the  man  himself,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  perish. 

If  Raoul  Wallenberg  dies  alone,  we  all  will 
carry  some  of  burden  of  his  death. 
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BUSINESS  SUPPORTS  DAYLIGHT 
SAVING  TIME 

HON.  EDWARD  J   MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is 
scheduled  on  Tuesday  to  consider  H.R. 
2095.  the  Daylight  Saving  Extension  Act  of 
1985.  This  legislation,  which  adds  3  weeks 
of  daylight  saving  time  at  the  start,  and  1 
week  at  the  end.  has  been  supported  by 
every  President  over  the  past  15  years,  be- 
cause of  its  benefits  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, crime  reduction,  and  traffic  safety. 

Daylight  saving  time  has  also  enjoyed 
tremendous  public  support.  Recent  public 
opinion  polls  show  that  Americans  woul(i 
prefer  more  daylight  saving  time  by  more 
than  2  to  1. 

This  year,  businesses  have  also  recog- 
nized the  benefits  of  daylight  saving  time 
and  have  joined  forces  in  the  Daylight 
Saving  Time  Coalition.  The  Coalition  repre- 
sents businesses  with  over  $135  billion  in 
annual  sales.  These  companies  have  esti- 
mated that  sales  could  increase  by  :;  to  10 
percent  from  increased  daylight  saving 
time.  That  $6  to  $13  billion  increase  means 
.nore  jobs,  economic  growth,  and  lower 
deficits. 

The  members  of  the  Dayligh.  Saving 
Time  Coalition  are: 

Amateur  Softball  Association:  Ameiican 
Association  of  Nursery;  Barbeque  Industry 
Association.  Chocolate  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation: Foodservice  and  Lodging  Insti- 
tute; Hechinger  Co.;  International  .Associa- 
tion of  Amusement  Parks  &  Attractions; 
The  Kingsford  Co. 

National  Association  of  Conveniei.ee 
Stores;  National  Candy  Brokers  Associa- 
tion; National  Confectioners  Association; 
Parcou.se:  RP  Foundation  Fighting  Blind- 
nes-;  The  Southland  Corp.:  Sporting  Goods 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Extending  daylight  saving  time  is  a  way 
to  boost  the  economy  without  tax  breaks  or 
Government  spending.  In  fact,  the  in- 
creased economic  ac'ivity  will  help  reduce 
our  deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 
Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
7.  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search and  Technology,  which  1  chair,  held 
a  hearing  on  the  role  of  automation  and 
robotics  in  C.S.  competitiveness.  The  hear- 
ing took  place  at  the  College  of  Technology 
of  the  State  I  niversity  of  New  York  in 
Ctica,  where  new  researc-h  and  trainiriK 
programs  have  been  initiated  m  ihcM  rap- 
idly moving  technical  fields. 

\s  my  colleagues  know,  C.S.  industrial 
competitiveness  is  threatened  by  obsoles- 
cence in  parts  of  our  basic  and  manufac- 
turing industries.  Innovations  in  robotics 
and  automation  technology  hold  the  prom- 
ise for  dramatically  improving  productivity 
and  thereby,  regaining  our  strong  position 
in  international  trade.  Government,  indus- 
tr>.  and  academia  must  continue  their  co- 
operative efforts  to  bring  these  technol- 
ogies on-line  and  to  train  the  work  force 
.iiat  will  be  required. 

I  was  particularl.>  pleased  that  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  hearing  was  from  Rock- 
well International  Corp..  with  headquarters 
in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  J.  David  MiK  hell.  Hock- 
well's  director  fur  productivity  and  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  programs  presented 
the  subcommittee  with  a  description  of  the 
impressive  progress  at  Rockwell  in  robotics 
and  automation.  I  would  like  to  share  .Mr. 
Mitchells  sUtement  with  my  colleagues.  It 
was  an  excellent  contribution  to  our  hear- 
ing. 

Statement  op  J.  David  Mitchell.  Director- 
Productivity  AND  Advanced  Manufactur- 
ing Programs.  Rockwell  International 
Corp..  Concerning  Robotics  and  Automa- 
tion 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  J.  David  Mitchell.  Direc- 
tor—Productivity and  Advanced  Manufac- 
turing Programs,  on  the  corporate  oper- 
ations staff  of  Rockwell  International  Cor- 
poration. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  about  the  progress  we  are  making 
at  Rockwell  in  robotics  and  automation. 

First,  let  me  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  company. 

We  expect  our  1985  sales  to  be  in  excess  of 
11  billion  dollars. 

We  have  more  than  120.000  employees. 
And  a  high  percentage  of  them  are  engi- 
neers or  hold  other  advanced  technical  de- 
grees. 

We  have  5  major  business  operations  and. 
under  them,  more  than  40  divisions  and 
other  smaller  business  units. 

Our  products  include  NASA's  Space  Shut- 
tle orblter.  the  B-IB  aircraft,  marine  navi- 
gation systems,  telecommunications,  avion- 
ics, printing  presses,  truck  axles  and  brakes, 
valves— meters  and  light  vehicle  compo- 
nents. Earlier  this  year  we  acquired  Allen- 
Bradley,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  industri- 
al automation  equipment  and  systems. 

We  operate  In  285  locations  on  six  conti- 
nents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Certainly,  the  drive  for  improved  produc- 
tivity and  quality  are  not  new  for  Rockwell, 
or  American  industry.  We  all  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  get  greater  productivity 
and  quality. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
evolved  at  Rockwell  a  structured  and  disci- 
plined methodology  to  Insure  that  produc- 
tivity and  quality  are  Integral  parts  of  our 
business  strategies. 

Automation  and  modernization  have  been 
one  of  these  key  strategies  and  we  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  a  few 
of  our  activities  in  automation  because  we 
believe  this  is  one  route  by  which  U.S.  in- 
dustry can  enhance  its  competitive  position 
worldwide. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  strong  contribution 
that  capital  makes  to  this  improvement 
process  and  we  have  been  investing  aggres- 
sively for  major  programs,  new  producu. 
and  especially  for  productivity  and  quality 
improvements. 

We  have  spent  over  3  billion  dollars  on 
new  facilities,  equipment  and  systems  since 
1980— and  we  estimate  that  about  66  per- 
cent of  all  these  expenditures  fall  into  the 
categories  of  cost  reduction,  automation  and 
modernization. 

Here  are  some  areas  of  investment  that 
deserve  special  mention. 

For  instance,  we  have  moved  aggressively 
in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
CAD/CAM  technology  and  have  spent  well 
over  200  million  dollars  for  capital  equip- 
ment throughout  the  company.  Our  invest- 
ment in  software  development  that  is 
unique  to  our  Individual  businesses  is  sig- 
nlflctmtly  higher  than  that. 

CAD/CAM  currently  Is  being  used  by 
more  than  95  percent  of  our  operating  divi- 
sions throughout  the  world— with  very  good 
results. 

In  one  case,  major  aircraft  frame  compo- 
nents were  designed  on  a  CAD  system  as 
full  three-dimensional  components.  A  frame 
was  later  selected  to  be  converted  to  a  forg- 
ing by  an  outside  vendor. 

The  3-D  database  was  electronically  trans- 
mitted from  Rockwell  to  the  vendor  where 
they  were  able  to  create  the  forging  design, 
without  drawings,  directly  from  the  3-D  da- 
tabase—at significant  savings  in  time  and 
cost. 

Rockwell  is  Investing  almost  500  million 
dollars  every  year  In  computer  hardware/ 
software,  office  automation,  local  area  net- 
works and  telecommunications  to  support 
engineering,  manufacturing  and  Informa- 
tion system  technology  areas. 

We  have  also  added  a  Cray  super  comput- 
er to  our  scientific  computing  resources  In 
the  last  year.  This  lO-mllUon-dollar  comput- 
er will  permit  more  effective  payload,  struc- 
tural and  thermal  analysis  on  Space  Shut- 
tle. Space  Station  and  B-IB,  to  name  a  few 
applications. 

These  investments  have  resulted  In  the 
ability  to  Improve  both  our  product  design 
as  well  as  our  manufacturing  processes.  We 
are  also  involved  in  a  number  of  moderniza- 
tion projects  across  many  of  our  govern- 
ment businesses. 

We  are  a  firm  believer  In  joint  govern- 
ment/industry programs  that  provide  mod- 
ernization Incentives  and  we  are  experienc- 
ing the  advantages  to  be  gained  through 
them. 

As  an  example  Rockwell  has  invested 
about  100  million  dollars  In  a  major  facility 
at  Palmdale.  California,  for  final  assembly 
and  checkout  of  the  B-lB's. 

An  important  feature  of  this  complex  is  a 
computerized  checkout  facility  for  the  air- 
craft. 
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Four  completed  aircraft  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  one  time,  and  up  to  10  systems  can 
be  checked  simultaneously. 

The  result  is  that  B-IB  systems  can  be 
checked  out  in  about  4  weeks— which  com- 
pares with  about  4  months  using  traditional 
methods. 

Here  are  examples  of  some  other  pro- 
grams. 

Within  our  Defense  Electronics  Business 
we  have  recently  completed  a  state-of-the- 
art  Gallium  Arsenide  (G.As)  facility  in  New- 
bury Park.  California,  for  pilot  production 
of  very  large  scale  integrated  circuits  under 
a  DARPA  contract.  Rockwell  has  invested 
14  million  dollars  in  a  facility  which  will 
manufacture  the  next  generation,  low- 
power,  radiation-hardened  chips  that  are  ca- 
pable of  operating  5-to-lO  times  faster  than 
current  technology. 

Our  Rocketdyne  Division  is  currently 
working  with  NASA  under  a  10  million- 
dollar  development  program  for  advanced 
TIG  welding  using  robotics.  Rockwell  is  in- 
vesting an  additional  5  million-dollars  for 
equipment.  The  program  uses  advanced  sen- 
sors for  weld  penetration  and  seam  tracking 
and  Interactive  graphics  for  off-line  robotics 
programming.  This  welding  modernization 
program  will  reduce  costs  and  improve  qual- 
ity on  Space  Shuttle  main  engines  and  com- 
ponents. 

At  Autonetics  Strategic  Systems  Division 
we  have  developed  high-precision  robots  to 
clean  high  tolerance  gyro  components  for 
inertial  guidance  systems.  These  five-axis 
units  cut  time  from  4.5  hours  to  14  minutes, 
an  improvement  factor  of  19,  At  the  same 
time  they  also  made  a  significant  improve- 
ment In  quality. 

We  have  experienced  strong  growth  in  the 

application  of  robotics  in  all  our  businesses. 

We  have  gone  from  less  than  10  units  In 

1979  to  more  than  150  uniu  estimated  for 

the  fiscal  year  which  just  started. 

Most  of  our  applications  are  In  the  more 
traditional  machine  loading  and  unloading 
and  material  handling  areas  with  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  our  robots  being  used 
for  these  applications. 

A  very  good  example  of  flexible  automa- 
tion at  work  U  the  ■factory-in-a-factory" 
built  by  our  Allen-Bradley  subsidiary  in  Mil- 
waukee. Wisconsin. 

This  completely  automated  facility  pro- 
duces a  world  design  motor  starter  line  of 
products  and  that  in  itself  Is  an  interesting 
story  of  global  competition. 

Briefly,  foreign  starter  manufacturers 
were  beginning  to  sell  into  the  U.S.  market 
with  a  lower  priced  product.  Allen-Bradley's 
response  was  a  strategic  investment  of 
about  15  million  dollars  to  design  an  auto- 
mation showcase  and  ent«r  the  market  with 
a  world  product  that  could  be  sold  competi- 
tively in  all  markets. 

The  plant  capacity  Is  600  starters  per 
hour.  They  come  In  two  sizes  and  125  vari- 
ations and  may  be  produced  singly  or  in 
batches  in  any  combinations. 

Production  is  driven  by  orders  entered  on 
terminals  at  Allen-Bradley  distributors 
worldwide  and  sent  directly  to  a  mainframe 
computer  In  Milwaukee. 

Starting  with  raw  material  such  as  plastic 
molding  compound  and  metal  stock,  the 
plant  makes  just  the  number  of  controllers 
in  the  specific  mix  to  meet  that  days 
orders. 

Orders  received  are  shipped  the  following 
day  and  the  necessary  Invoices  are  created 
as  part  of  the  shipping  process. 

And.  although  it's  fashionable  to  talk 
about    advanced    manufacturing    concepts 
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and  automation  technology,  in  some  cases 
we've  also  realized  some  pretty  impressive 
productivity  improvements  with  modest  in- 
vestments. 

In  many  of  our  factories,  we've  simply  re- 
arranged our  existing  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery to  take  full  advantage  of  cellular 
manufacturing  opportunities. 

With  cellular  manufacturing  and  im- 
proved production  control  systems,  we've 
seen  direct  labor  reduced  by  50  to  60 
percent  .  .  . 

Production  rates  increased  by  100  per- 
cent .  .  . 

Set-up  time  cut  by  30  to  70  percent  .  .  . 

Pork  lift  moves  cut  by  75  percent  .  .  . 

Inventory  turns  doubled  .  .  . 

And  we've  seen  enormous  improvements 
in  throughput. 

In  a  typical  example  one  of  our  manufac- 
tured parts  used  to  be  in  process  for  54  days, 
shuttling  around  from  one  department  to 
another. 

With  celluar  manufacturing,  the  whole 
process  now  can  be  accomplished  in  as  little 
as  6  days. 

We  currently  have  over  175  manufactur- 
ing cells  in  our  company. 

In  many  of  these  manufacturing  cells 
we've  added  robots  for  additional  flexibility. 

We  recently  brought  on  line,  at  one  of  our 
mid-western  plants,  a  cell  that  turns  out 
small  iron  valves.  This  cell  produces  one 
completely  machined  valve  body  every  26 
seconds. 

When  we  add  a  duplicate  set  of  processes 
to  the  cell,  it  will  produce  a  valve  body  every 
15  seconds— the  most  efficient  production  in 
the  world  for  this  type  of  valve. 

Automation  accomplishes  many  things:  it 
Improves  flexibility,  provides  the  opportuni 
ty  to  rapidly  respond  to  changing  market 
demands,  incr.-ases  quality,  and  provides  a 
lower  overall  cost  base. 

At  the  same  time  it  brings  about  a  shift  in 
the  technical  skill  level  requirements  for  all 
employees. 

At  the  operator  and  process  level  there  is 
a  distinct  need  for  broader  multi-disciplined 
skills. 

We  are  providing  specialized  training  for 
literally  thousands  of  our  people  and  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  refining  and  shaping 
the  focus  of  our  training  techniques. 

As  an  example,  over  10,000  of  our  people 
have  been  trained  in  statistical  process  con- 
trol techniques  and  these  process  control 
methods  are  being  used  by  more  than  70  of 
our  plants. 

We  have  learned  that  our  automation  and 
modernization  efforts  can  only  be  successful 
through  people  initiatives,  and  we  know 
that  people  make  the  greatest  contributions 
to  improved  quality  and  performance  when 
they  are  involved  In  the  process. 

Many  companies  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  moving  toward  more  worker  participa- 
tion in  decision  making  at  the  plant  level. 

At  Rockwell  we  have  several  plants  where 
we  have  planned  for  the  integration  of 
people  and  technical  systems  long  before 
the  plants  were  built. 

These  plants,  located  in  both  the  U.S.  and 
Great  Britain,  had  their  specific  operating 
procedures  and  employee  practices  literally 
designed  by  employee  teams. 

This  cooperation  that  lead  to  the  success- 
ful new  plant  design  process  has  continued 
In  day-to-day  operation,  resulting  In  facto- 
ries that  are  not  only  productive  but  are 
great  places  to  work. 

These  plants  have  achieved  greater  pro- 
duction levels.  \ery  high  quality,  and  an  ex- 
tremely low  level  of  absenteeism  and  em- 
ployee turnover. 
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Even  though  these  plants  are  highly  auto- 
mated they  have  some  additional  ingredi- 
ents—such as  an  all  salaried  workforce, 
fewer  levels  of  management,  simplified  job 
classification  structure,  and  group  Incentive 
programs. 

As  we  continue  to  automate  our  factories, 
we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
must  do  a  better  job  in  the  professional  and 
white  collar  areas. 

We  are  focusing  considerable  resources  on 
this  aspect  of  the  business,  just  as  we  have 
done  on  the  shop  floor. 

In  conclusion,  broader  work  skills  among 
all  our  employees  require  significantly 
broader  levels  of  education  and  training. 
These  new  levels  of  automation  mandate  a 
more  cohesive  relationship  between  employ- 
ees, machines  and  technology.  Education 
and  training  programs  must  consider  the 
new  Integrated  sorio  technical  environment. 
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OPPOSITION  TO     FLAWED" 
EQUITABLF  PAY  BII.l. 

HON.  CARROLL  illBBAKD,  JR. 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House  paoHed  H.R.  3008.  the  Federal 
Equitable  Pay  Practices  Act.  legislation 
about  which  I  was  contacted  by  many  of 
my  constituent!*  and  other  Kentuckians 
across  the  State. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleaKues 
the  letter  I  received  from  my  fellow  Ken- 
turkian.  James  E.  Davis,  vice  president  and 
manager  of  employee  relations,  of  Whayne 
Supply  Co.  in  Louisville,  KY.  Jim  Davis' 
comments  regarding  the  flawed  H.R.  300H 
should  be  interesting  to  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly his  views  about  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  and  his  concern  that  the  legis- 
lation is  a  step  toward  supplanting  tradi- 
tional market  forces  in  the  private  sector. 

The  letter  to  me  from  Jim  Davis  follows: 

Whayne  Supply  Co.. 
Louisville.  KY.  August  30.  1985. 
Hon.  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr.. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  We  urge  you 
to  vote  "No"  on  H.R.  3008.  The  Federal  Eq- 
uitable Pay  Practices  Act. "  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor  in  September.  This  Is  a  flawed  bill 
because  the  concept  on  which  It  is  based  Is 
erroneous.  This  legislation  is  much  more 
than  a  mere  study  of  the  federal  work  force 
to  determine  if  discrimination  exists.  It  en- 
dorses the  controversial  and  Ill-conceived 
idea  of  comparable  worth.  Such  a  move  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  first  step  toward  Impos- 
ing comparable  worth  on  the  private  sector. 

Certainly  men  and  women  performing  the 
same  job  should  be  paid  the  same  wages. 
The  Equal  Pay  Act  mandates  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  And  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  prohibits  discrimination  against 
minorities  or  women  in  hiring,  promotion, 
pay  and  training.  Wages  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  market  economy  thereby  Re- 
flecting the  free  will  of  individuals  moving 
freely  between  job  opportunities. 

Comparable  worth,  however,  goes  far 
beyond  the  current  law.  It  Is  based  on  a 
theory  of  equality  of  occupations— a  concept 
rejected  by  all  but  one  lower  court  in  this 
country.  Supply  and  demand  rcnains  a  pri- 


mary factor  for  .setting  wages  within  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Comparable  worth  rejects 
supply  and  demand  as  a  valid  method  of  set- 
ting salaries,  and  replaces  it  with  someone's 
concept  of  intrinsic  worth  of  occupations. 

H.R.  3008  sets  up  a  super-agency.  The 
Pay  Equity  Commission,"  comprised  of  11 
political  appointees  to  select  a  job  evaluator 
to  review  both  the  blue  and  white  collar 
jobs  In  the  federal  government.  Any  unex- 
plained differences  in  pay  between  jobs 
which  are  determined  by  the  consultant  to 
be  equivalent  in  totality  "  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commission,  who 
has  no  expertise  in  the  civil  rights  area,  will 
then  decide  how  much  of  the  wage  gap  is 
the  result  of  discrimination.  This  Is  compa- 
rable worth.  It  is  a  bad  idea,  which  would  be 
totally  unworkable  in  the  private  sector.  In 
the  public  sector.  It  will  result  in  salary  in- 
creases and  will  do  nothing  to  eradicate  dis- 
crimination. I  urge  you  to  vote  no  on  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

James  E.  Davis. 

Vice  President, 
Manager,  Ernployee  Relations. 


MARK  CHECCHIO  HONORED  BY 
NAVY 

HUN.  PETER  W.  RODLNO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.   RODINO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am   very 
honored    today    to    call    attention    to    Lt 
Comdr.     .Mark     Checchio.    who    has    been 
given  a  commendation  by  the  I'.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  I  have  known  .Mark  and 
his  family  for  many,  many  years,  and  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  insert  the  following 
letter  in  the  RECORD.  It  is  from  his  com- 
manding officer,  and  it  details  the  reasons 
why  Mark  Checchio  is  so  deserving  of  the 
Navy's  "Topcat  of  the  Year"  award. 
Department  or  the  Navy. 
Fighter  SauADRON  FirrY-oNE. 
San  Francisco.  August  14.  1985. 
From:  Commanding  Officer.  Fighter  Squad- 
ron Fifty-one. 
To;    Commander    Fighter    Airborne    Early 

Warning  Wing.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 
Subject:  Topcat  of  the  Year  Award. 

1.  In  accordance  with  reference  (a).  Fight- 
er Squadron  Fifty-one  proudly  nominates 
Lieutenant  Commander  Mark  Checchio  for 
the  1985  'Topcat"  award.  His  superior  per- 
formance in  the  fighter  community  during 
the  past  year  should  rank  him  "top  choice" 
among  those  competing  for  this  award. 

2.  LCDR  Checchio  is  a  'superstar"  whose 
individual  achievements  during  the  past 
year,  both  on  the  ground  and  In  the  cockpit, 
make  him  uniquely  eligible  for  this  prestigi- 
ous award.  His  business  Is  carrier  based  anti- 
air  warfare,  and  he  is  a  master  at  it.  Mark  is 
serving  on  his  first  tou'  as  an  P- 14  pilot  fol- 
lowing pilot  transition  training.  Prior  to 
that,  he  served  as  a  RIO  in  F-4's  and  F-14's 
and  as  an  Instructor  RIO  at  Navy  Fighter 
Weapons  School  iTopgun). 

3.  During  the  squadron's  recently  complet- 
ed Western  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  de- 
ployment aboard  U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson.  Mark 
established  himself  as  the  acknowledged 
AAW  expert  in  both  the  squadron  and  the 
Battle  Group.  Due  to  his  extensive  oper- 
ational background,  he  was  selected  to  head 


this  squadron's  revolutionary  AAW  depart- 
ment. Every  success  enjoyed  during  the  de- 
ployment in  the  AAW  arena  resulted  direct- 
ly from  Mark's  efforts.  Specifically,  he: 

Exhaustively  researched  and  personally 
authored  a  detailed  secret  report  on  Soviet 
Anti-Carrier  Warfare  tactics  used  in  the  reg- 
imental sized  simulated  attack  made  against 
the  multi-carrier  battle  group  on  the  night 
of  2  December  1984.  Both  the  report  and, 
more  significantly.  Mark's  superb  briefings 
on  the  same  strike  have  received  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination,  including  Flag  level. 
VADM  McCarthy.  COMSEVENTHPLT. 
personally  used  this  report  to  brief  CINC 
PACFL.  CNO  and  Navy  War  College. 

Marrying  the  long-standing  "Vector 
Logic"  AAW  tactics  (which  Mark  helped  de- 
velop six  years  ago)  and  the  newly  devel 
oped  Chainsaw  "  ixjng  Range  Intercept  tac- 
tics, Mark  authored  a  major  CVW-15  AAW 
Tacpro,  which  was  so  detailed  and  readable, 
that  even  new  aircrews  not  familiar  with 
AAW  procedures  easily  learned  the  tactics. 

Mark  organized,  planned,  briefed  and  exe- 
cuted the  first  Pacific  Fleet  Chainsaw"  ex- 
ercise which  enabled  Air  Wing  Fifteen  F- 
14's  to  launch  from  the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson 
and  successfully  intercept  simulated  Soviet 
long  Range  Bombers  (USAF  B-52s)  in 
excess  of  500.  NM  from  the  Battle  Group. 

4  Marks  numerous  contributions  to  the 
defense  posture  of  Battle  Group  Charlie 
reached  a  pinnacle  on  3  December  1984. 
during  flight  operations  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Soviet  reaction  to  the  dual  CVBG 
presence  had  been  moderate  to  heavy  but 
confined  to  long  range  aircraft  only  and  had 
not  included  tactical  armed  threats.  LCDR 
Mark  Checchio  launched  in  an  F-14  and  as- 
sumed a  combat  air  patrol  position  between 
the  carriers  and  Soviet  homeland  only  80 
miles  away.  After  about  forty-five  minutes 
he  received  a  vector  to  investigate  two 
armed.  Soviet  Mig-23  Floggers  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  outer  edge  of  the  Asian  East- 
ern Buffer  Zone. 

LCDR  Checchio  immediately  turned  his 
aircraft  toward  the  intruders  and  gained 
rapid,  radar  acquisition  and  visual  sight  of 
the  approaching  aircraft  smoke  trails  but 
realized  he  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
buffer  zone.  Sensitive  to  the  international 
implicatior\s  of  violating  Russian  airspace, 
yet  fully  conscious  of  the  dangerous  threat 
that  two  armed  Soviet  tactical  airplanes 
presented  to  him.  LCDR  Checchio  sacrificed 
the  radar  advantage  and  reversed  course  to 
draw  the  two  Russian  pilots  well  into  inter- 
national airspace,  all  the  while  maintaining 
visual  sight  of  the  threat. 

Once  the  two  Soviet  airplanes  were  well 
into  international  airspace.  LCDR  Checchio 
rapidly  reversed  course  into  the  threat. 
Starting  from  a  neutral  head-on  aspect  and 
taking  less  than  a  minute,  he  skillfully  ma- 
neuvered his  airplane  to  an  advantageous, 
dead  six  o'clock  position  on  both  aircraft 
which  provided  him  ample  opportunity  to 
record  both  Mig-23's  armed  with  Apex  and 
Aphid  air-to-air  missiles  on  videotape  and 
precluded  the  Soviet  piloU  from  gaining 
weapons  firing  parameters  (enclosure  3). 
The  two  Soviet  airplanes  immediately 
turned  and  ran  towards  the  safety  of  their 
own  airspace  and  LCDR  Checchio  returned 
to  station.  . 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  an  armed  Soviet 
SU-15  Flagon  raced  outside  the  buffer  to- 
wards LCDR  Checchio.  Again,  he  skillfully 
maneuvered  his  aircraft  into  an  advanta- 
geous, six  o'clock  position  and  captured  the 
Flagon,  armed  with  both  IR  and  radar 
guided  versions  of  ANAB  missiles,  on  video- 
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tape  while  denying  the  Soviet  pilot  a  weap- 
ons firing  opportunity  (enclosure  4). 

Displaying  superior  tactical  forethought 
and  expert  airmanship.  LCDR  Checchio  not 
only  prevented  an  international  incident  but 
successfully  conducted  the  first  modem  day 
intercept  of  armed  Soviet  tactical  airplanes 
and  gained  valuable  tactical  information  for 
future  exploitation  by  the  various  intelli- 
gence agencies.  In  view  of  the  information 
gained  and  the  discipline  exercised  during 
the  engagement.  LCDR  Checchio  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Achievement  Medal  (en- 
closure 5). 

5.  Despite  his  relatively  short  career  to 
date  in  the  front  seat  of  the  F-14.  LCDR 
Checchio  has  already  earned  a  well-deserved 
reputation  in  the  squadron  and  the  Air 
Wing  as  a  premier  fighter  pilot  and  tacti- 
cian Mark  is  a  warrior  who  clearly  dis- 
played "The  Right  Stuff "  when  it  counted. 
His  significant  contributions  to  the  fighter 
community  during  the  past  year  have  had 
fleet-wide  impact.  Without  a  doubt,  he  is 
most  deserving  of  recognition  as  the 
"Topcat"  for  1985. 

C.F.  ZtJU-INGER. 


DEMOCRATS  AS  DUCKPINS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr  ^peakir,  the 
seeds  of  the  so-called  balanced  budget 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senators  (Jramm. 
RUDMAN.  and  HOLUNGS  in  the  other  body 
are  threatening  to  grow  into  a  major  reor- 
dering of  this  Nation's  separation  of 
powers.  This  budget-balancing  black  box, 
while  achieving  eventual  parity  between 
spending  and  revenues,  would  relegate  the 
U.S.  Congress  into  a  reactive  institution 
with  a  rubberstamp  as  its  most  effective 
club. 

This  point,  and  others,  was  effectively  ar- 
ticulated in  a  recent  op-ed  piece  by  David 
Broder  entitled,  "Democrats  As  Duckpins," 
published  in  the  October  16,  1985,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post.  I  insert  this  exel- 
lent   opinion    for   the   benefit   of   mv    col- 
leagues. Democrats  and  Republicans  alike: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  16.  19851 
Democrats  as  Duckpins 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
When  Sen.  Gary  Hart  (D-Colo.)  went  on 
the  radio  last  Saturday  to  denounce  as  "a 
tragedy   and   a  travesty"   the   Republican- 
sponsored  budget-balancing  plan  that  sailed 
through  the  Senate  last  week,  it  was  billed 
as  the   Democratic   response   to   President 
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Actually.  Hart  spoke  for  himself  and  19 
other  Senate  Democrats  who  opposed  the 
plan  He  did  not  speak  for  the  27  Senate 
Democrats  who  joined  the  Republicans  in 
passing  it. 

Three  of  the  six  Democratic  senators  who 
have  sought  the  party's  presidential  nomi- 
nation. Including  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of 
Massachu.setts.  supported  the  GOP  plan. 
Three  others,  including  Hart  claimed  it  was 
"a  political  fraud."  and  voted  against  it. 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Senatori- 
al Campaign  Committee.  George  Mitchell  of 
Maine,  opposed  it.  calling  it  "irresponsible 
and   unacceptable."  The  chairman  of   the 
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Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. Tony  Coelho  of  California,  while  fa- 
voring some  changes,  in  arguing  to  fellow- 
Democrats  that  it  would  be  smart  politics  to 
let  it  go  into  effect. 

In  short,  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
Republicans  have  rolled  a  political  10-strike 
with  their  deficit-cutting  plan,  and  the 
Democrats  are  flying  in  every  direction. 
With  a  single  move,  the  GOP  has  taken  the 
deficit  issue,  which  seemed  its  greatest 
burden,  and  deftly  shifted  the  monkey  to 
the  Democrats'  back. 

The  substantive  effecU  of  the  plan  on 
both  government  programs  and  on  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  are  important  enough 
to  merit  separate  comment.  So  many  ques- 
tions were  left  unanswered  in  the  Senate's 
rush  to  judgment  that  it  is  well  the  Senate- 
House  conference  on  the  measure  will  be 
protracted. 

But  politically,  it  is  evident  already  that 
the  late-session  initiative  by  two  junior  Re- 
publican  senators.    Phil   Gramm    of   Texas 
.'and  Warren  Rudman  of  New   Hampshire, 
has  thrown  the  Democrats  for  a  loop. 

Beyond  the  obvious  political  posturing  of 
such  potential  1988  rivals  as  Kennedy  and 
Hart,  there  was  both  Intellectual  confusion 
and  fundamental  strategic  disagreement 
among  Senate  Democrats.  Smart  southern 
progressives  such  as  Dale  Bumpers  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida  could 
not  agree.  Neither  could  canny  conserv- 
atives such  as  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia  and 
Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisiana.  Nor  could 
liberal  freshmen  such  as  Paul  Simon  of  Illi- 
nois and  Tom  Harkin  of  Iowa. 

The  disarray  among  House  Democrats  is.  I 
suspect,  going  to  be  even  greater,  and  show 
even  more  clearly  the  basic  cleavages  Inside 
the  old  Democratic  coalition. 

The  members  of  the  black  caucus  and 
others  representing  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts where  goveriiment  aid  is  a  necessity, 
not  a  luxury,  have  been  Increasingly  restive 
as  the  leaders  of  their  party  have  accepted 
the  philosophy  of  budget-cutting  and  avoid- 
ing a  tax -Increase. 

They  went  along  reluctantly  with  those, 
like  Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill  (D- 
Mass  )  who  said  Reagan  would  murder  the 
Democrats  politically  if  they  came  out  for  a 
tax  hike,  even  as  they  saw  aid  to  their  cities 
and  their  constituents  whittled  away. 

But  this  proposal-which  requires  far 
deeper  cuts  and  gives  the  president  the 
power  to  Impose  them  if  Congress  does 
not-has  ripped  it.  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  iD- 
Calif.),  one  of  those  critics,  charged  that  de- 
spite the  support  It  drew  from  people  such 
as  Kennedy  and  Bumpers  and  Simon.  "I  see 
no  guarantees  (In  the  proposal)  for  the  poor 
and  powerless.  The  people  that  I  represent 
who  have  been  the  most  loyal  supporters  of 
the  Democratic  Party  do  not  deserve  to 
have  their  loyalty  rewarded  by  abandon- 
ment." .,  . 
Many  white  liberals,  however,  argue  that 
the  political  imperative  to  "do  something" 
about  the  deficit  is  irresistible,  and  they 
think  Gramm-Rudman  can  be  reshaped  In 
conference  to  force  Reagan  to  accept  a 
choice  between  deep  defense  cuU  and  acqui- 
escence In  higher  taxes. 

They  voted  to  go  to  conference  on  the 
measure  despite  deep  misgivings  about  the 
proposal  as  it  stands.  Rep.  John  Dingell  (D- 
Mich.)  said  his  preliminary  analysis  suggests 
that  the  transfer  of  the  power  of  the  purse 
from  Congress  to  the  president  is  so  great 
under  the  Senate-approved  bill  that  "every- 
thing that's  been  gained  (by  legislatures  in 
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democratic  countries)  since  the  field  of 
Runnymede  has  been  thrown  away." 

Rep.  David  Obey  (D-Wls.).  another  liberal 
conferee,  said  his  hope  is  that  "we  can  Iceep 
all  categories  of  spending  on  the  table,  and 
then  the  military  will  have  to  take  a  real  hit 
if  Reagan  refuses  to  consider  a  tax  in- 
crease." But  he.  too.  conceded  that  "at  this 
point,  nobody  knows  what's  in  it  and  what  it 
would  really  do." 

Backstage  there  are  Democratic  strate- 
gists who  don't  really  care  what  is  in  it.  or 
what  it  does,  so  long  as  it  is  rewritten  to 
take  effect  in  1986  and  so  long  as  the  voters 
know  it's  basically  a  Republican  design. 

House  Democratic  campaign  chief  Coelho 
argued  that  "when  the  crunch  comes,  and 
programs  people  want  are  cut,  they  will  re- 
member who  pushed  it." 

That  hope  of  a  public  backlash  is  little 
consolation  to  those  like  Dellums  who  see 
Gramm-Rudman  as  the  final  step  in  Rea- 
gan's design  to  dismantle  the  welfare  state. 
They  see  betrayal,  not  shrewdness,  in  the 
acquiescence  of  so  many  Democrats  in  that 
plot. 


LUPUS  AWARENESS  WEEK  IN 
WYOMING 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  to  be  affixed  this  27th 
day  of  September.  1985. 

Ed  Hebschler.  Governor. 

Attest:  Thyra  Thomson.  Secretary  of 
State. 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

or  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lupu.s  eryth- 
emsatosus  is  a  disease  which  strikes  over 
35,000  individuals  each  year.  It  victims  are 
primarily  young  women  between  the  age  of 
16  and  30.  Next  week  is  National  Lupus 
Awareness  Week  and  I  would  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  commend  the  Wyoming 
Chapter  of  the  American  Lupus  Society  for 
its  work  to  heighten  public  awareness  of 
this  disease.  Following  is  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Governor  Ed  Herschler  proclaim- 
ing October  20  through  October  26  Lupus 
Awareness  Week  in  Wyoming. 

Proclamation:  Lupus  Awareness  Week 

Whereas,  there  are  approximately  one 
million  Americans  who  are  victims  of  lupus 
and  it  is  estimated  that  over  55.000  new 
cases  are  diagnosed  each  year.  Although  not 
well  know,  lupus  is  more  prevalent  than 
muscular  dystrophy,  cerebral  palsy,  multi- 
ple sclerosis,  leukemia,  cystic  fibrosis  and 
other  highly  visible  and  better  known  dis- 
eases. Ninety  percent  of  lupus  patients  are 
women,  with  the  average  age  of  onset  being 
16  to  30.  It  affects  all  races  and  lupus  strikes 
one  woman  in  about  every  400;  and 

Whereas,  the  cause  of  lupus  is  not  Itnown, 
and  its  initial  diagnosis  is  difficult  to  make 
since  there  is  no  single  set  of  symptoms  or 
pattern  to  the  disease.  Lupus  is  not  cancer- 
ous or  infectious.  Recent  studies  indicate 
distinct  hereditary  factors  exist:  and 

Whereas,  in  recent  years,  the  outlook  for 
lupus  patients  has  improved  due  to  exten- 
sive and  vigorous  research  and  positive  re- 
sults have  emerged  from  studies  uncovering 
several  diverse  defects  of  the  immune 
system  and  from  research  on  genetic  and 
environmental  factors  influencing  the  dis- 
ease. 

Therefore.  I,  Ed  Herschler.  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
greater  public  awareness  of  lupus,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  October  20  through 
October  26.  1985.  as  'Lupus  Awareness 
Week". 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  MARY 
DePAUL  GLUNS 

HON.  Ai AN  v\H[.\T 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  20 
years.  Sister  Mary  DePaul  Gluns  has  been 
a  teacher,  counselor,  and  friend  to  the  stu- 
dents at  St.  Mary's,  an  Independence  high 
school  in  my  congressional  district.  On  Oc- 
tober 23.  alumni,  parents,  friends,  and  stu- 
dents will  say  thanks  to  this  remarkable 
woman  at  a  program  in  her  honor.  It  is 
with  tremendous  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  gratitude  ex- 
pressed by  her  colleagues  and  many 
friends. 

.4n  outstanding  educator.  Sister  .Mary 
DePaul  entered  the  convent  at  St.  Agnes 
Academy  in  Kansa.s  City.  MO.  in  1927.  She 
has  taught  thousands  of  children  in  eight 
different  schools  over  the  years  and  her 
message  has  always  been  the  same.  Sister 
Mary  DePaul  instills  in  her  students  that 
regardless  of  scholastic  ability,  each  stu- 
dent is  special.  She  has  the  knack  to  make 
the  less  capable  student  feel  as  proud  as 
the  straight  A  pupil. 

A  foreign  language  specialist,  Sister 
Mary  DePaul  taught  several  other  classes 
besides  (ierman  language  and  culture.  She 
was  at  different  times  a  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, and  social  studies  teacher.  Her 
breadth  of  experience  may  explain  why  so 
many  beginning  teachers  turned  to  her  for 
advice  and  assistance.  Her  advice  and  as- 
sistance was  especially  sought  and  needed 
during  a  time  of  dramatic  upheaval  in  edu- 
cation in  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
show  the  depth  of  our  gratitude  to  Sister 
Mary  DePaul  on  this  one  occasion.  She  has 
meant  so  much  to  so  many  people  over  the 
years.  Her  students  have  learned  more  than 
just  words  and  mathematical  equations 
from  her.  They  have  been  taught  the  values 
espoused  by  a  kind,  sincere  and  devoted  ed- 
ucator. Sister  Mary  DePaul  will  be  missed, 
but  she  will  not  be  forgotten.  I  join  with 
her  colleagues,  friends,  and  the  parents  and 
students  of  St.  Mary's  in  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation to  Sister  Mary  DePaul  Gluns. 


October  17,  1985 

COSTA  RICA  THANKS  THE 
HOUSE  FOR  SUPPORTING 
COSTA  RICAN  NEUTRALITY 

HUN.  MilHALL  D.  BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  to  you  from  Presi- 
dent Luis  Alberto  .Monge  of  Costa  Rica,  in 
which  he  thanks  the  House  for  passing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  33  in  support 
of  Costa  Rican  neutrality.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  House  should  have  the  benent  of 
seeing  this  expression  of  thanks  from  the 
President  of  Costa  Rica,  so  I  include  the 
letter  at  this  point  for  the  information  of 
our  colleagues. 

San  Jose, 
September  27.  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  'ttepresenta- 
ttves.  Washingtori.  DC. 

Dear  Speaker  O'Neill:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  for  its  fine  gesture  in  the 
passing  of  House  Resolution  33  supporting 
Costa  Rican  Neutrality.  Your  action  gives 
me  much  personal  comfort  as  I  try  to  main- 
tain Costa  Rica's  traditional  and  rather 
unique  role  as  an  unarmed  country  dedicat- 
ed to  peace  and  democracy.  It  is  our  deep 
desire  that  when  these  fraticidal  wars  end. 
Costa  Rica  will  be  able  to  help  heal  the 
wounds  of  our  neighbors.  Our  policy  of  per- 
manent active  and  disarmed  neutrality  is 
very  important  if  we  are  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfill  this  goal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Luis  Alberto  Monce. 
President  Rmublic  of  Costa  Rica. 


WASHINGTON  EFFORT  STARTED 
TO  HELP  VICTIMS  OF  DISAS- 
TER  IN  PUERTO   RICO:   WORST 

IN  CENTT^RY 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
disastrous  flooding  and  mud  slides  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  claimed  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  our  fellow  I'.S.  citizens,  and  ef- 
forts are  now  underway  to  aid  the  victims 
of  this  tragic  disastter  which  is  the  worst  of 
this  century  to  hit  the  island. 

With  the  Presidential  declaration  that 
Puerto  Rico  is  eligible  for  disaster  assist- 
ance will  come  help  for  the  massive  effort 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  many  who 
lost  their  residences,  particularly  in  Ponce. 
PR.  Although  help  is  needed  throughout 
the  island  in  areas  suffering  severe  flood- 
ing. 

The  response  to  this  tragedy  by  the  many 
Puerto  Ricans  living  on  the  mainland  has 
been  overwhelming.  In  New  York,  concern 
for  the  victims  has  resulted  in  a  numerous 
outpouring  of  offers  to  help. 
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Many  Puerto  Ricans  also  live  and  work 
in  the  Washington  area,  and  here.  I  am 
gratified  to  note,  all  segments  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  have  banded  together  to 
set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  provide 
speedy  relief  and  contributions  to  private, 
tax-exempt  relief  organizations  set  up  in 
Puerto  Rico  by  both  the  Commonwealth 
government  acting  in  concert  with  private 
Industry  and  also  the  city  of  Ponce. 

Since  the  needs  are  so  immense,  this  ad 
hoc  committee  is  publicizing  the  effort 
throughout  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  that  check  contributions  can  be  sent 
made  out  to  either  Inidos  de  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  Ponce  emergency  relief  fund,  both 
island-based  organizations,  and  the  groups 
will  share  equally  in  contributions.  Checks 
or  cash  contributions  can  be  sent  to  ISLA, 
P.O.  Box  6557,  Washington,  DC  20035. 

There  are  many  Puerto  Ricans  here  who 
work  for  the  Federal  Government,  and 
Washington  is  also  headquarters  for  such 
prominent  and  worthwhile  groups  as  the 
National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition,  the  Na- 
tional Puerto  Rican  Forum,  and  others 
who  have  always  given  so  unsparingly  of 
their  time  and  expertise  in  helping  main- 
land and  island  Puerto  Ricans  have  a  fair 
share  of  access  to  opportunity  in  our  socie- 

The  tragedy  in  Puerto  Rico,  its  magni- 
tude, and  the  loss  of  lives  of  so  many 
Puerto  Ricans.  is  one  which  surely  merits 
our  attention  and  help. 

A  press  release  issued  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Washington  Committee  to  Support  Puerto 
Rico  Relief  Effort  follows  outlining  the 
various  efforts  bei.ig  coordinated  to  help 
th;  victims  of  the  disaster. 

Washington.  DC— Puerto  Rican  individ- 
uals and  groups  in  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan area  and  nearby  Baltimore  have 
launched  a  relief  effort  to  help  victims  of 
the  recent  floods  and  mud  slides  in  the 
Island  which  may  have  recently  claimed 
more  than  500  lives. 

Members  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
here  have  set  up  an  informal  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  expedite  the  collection  of  contri- 
butions to  two  Island-based  non-profit,  tax 
exempt  funds  established  after  the  disaster 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  first.  Unidos  de  Puerto  Rico,  was  set 
up  by  the  Commonwealth  government 
working  with  private  industry.  The  second, 
the  Ponce  Emergency  Relief  Fund,  was  or- 
ganized by  the  City  of  Poice.  'ocaled  on  the 
south  coast  where  the  majority  of  the 
deaths  occurred  in  an  area  cplled  Barrio  Ma- 
meyes. 

The  informal  volunteer  effort  was  orga- 
nized last  Wednesday  and  is  seel.ing  to  pub- 
licize the  fact  that  checks  can  be  sent  direct- 
ly to  a  local  box  number,  according  to 
Puerto  Rican  lawyer.  Ms.  Emma  Navajas. 
Checks  made  out  to  either  Unidos  de  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  Ponce  Emergency  Relief  Funds 
can  be  .s.nt  r/o  ISLA.  P.O.  Box  65557. 
Wa^shinglon.  D.C.  20035.  Isla  is /«  Washing- 
ton consulting  firm  headed  by  Ms.  Paquita 
Vivo. 

A  total  of  26  individuals  representing 
Puerto  Rico's  government  agencies  and  civic 
groups  met  last  Friday  in  order  to  mount  an 
immediate  joint  effort  to  aid  victims,  pri- 
marily through  a  mainland  effort  in  laising 
cash  contributions. 


EXTENSIONS  Ul  RhMARKS 

Vicki  Dapena,  a  resident  of  Bethesda.  and 
sister  of  Ponce  Mayor,  Jose  Dapena.  spear- 
headed the  group. 

The  AD  Hoc  Committee  stressed  that 
funds  raised  will  be  shared  equally  by  both 
organizations.  In  addition,  unidos  de  Puerto 
Rico  has  pledged  that  25  percent  of  its 
funds  being  raised  in  Puerto  Rico  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  imme- 
diate emergency  needs  of  the  victims. 

In  addition  to  the  fund  raising  effort,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  announced  that  a  memo- 
rial mass  will  be  held  this  Sunday  (October 
20.  1985)  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  National  Shrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  It  will  be 
celebrated  by  His  Excellency  Alvaro  Cor- 
rada  del  Rio  who  was  recently  installed  as 
the  first  Hispanic  Auxiliary  Bishop  in  the 
Washington  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese. 
He  is  a  Jesuit  born  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  cash  and  contribu- 
tions in  the  form  of  checks  is  the  easiest 
and  most  effective  way  to  help  in  the  mas- 
sive relief  effort  now  underway.  Temporary 
housing  and  other  emergency  needs  must  be 
met  quickly  to  aid  in  housing  and  resettling 
victims. 

The  response  to  help  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
Washington  area  and  vicinity,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  said,  was  overwhelming. 

With  more  than  3.2  million  American  citi- 
zens. Puerto  Rico  was  declared  a  Federal 
disaster  area  last  Thursday,  a  decision 
which  will  help  provide  assistance  to  give 
direct  aid  to  thousands  of  victims  made 
homeless  by  the  massive  flooding  and 
earthslides  which  made  this  Puerto  Rico's 
worst  disaster  of  the  century. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  has  solicited  and 
received  the  support  of  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  in  Congress, 
Hon.  Jaime  B.  Fuster.  the  Puerto  Rico  Fed- 
eral Affairs  Administration  in  Washington 
which  represents  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  here,  the  Washington  Office  of  the 
City  of  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Republi- 
can National  Hispanic  Assembly,  the  His- 
panic branch  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  LULAC  (League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens)  and  scores  of  individual 
Puerto  Ricans  living  in  the  Washington 
area,  many  of  them  Federal  employees  who 
have  pledged  their  support  of  the  volunteer 
effort. 


MICHIGAN  MINORITY  SMALL 
BUSINESS  PERSON  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 
Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Joseph  Gibbon.-i  of  Kalamazoo  upon 
being  named  Michijan  Minority  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year. 

Starting  with  ai.  investment  of  only 
$5,000  in  1980,  Joseph  and  Bridgette  Gib- 
bons have  developed  J  &  B  Computer  PtoA- 
uct  Center  Inc.  into  an  enterprise  with 
sales  of  over  $2.5  milPon  in  1984. 

Joe  Gibbons  laid  th"  groundwork  for  suc- 
cess as  at.  entrepreneur  through  an  illustri- 
ous career  with  the  lEM  Corp.  After  his 
graduation  from  Calvin  College  and  2  years 
as  P  social  worker  in  New  York  City,  Joe 
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joined  IB.M's  Wall  Street  office  in  computer 
supplies  and  accessories.  Joe  moved  from 
sales  trainee  in  1974  to  president  of  the 
IBM  100  Percent  Club  receiving  honors  as 
the  top  salesman  In  the  Nation  in  1977.  Joe 
continued  alonjf  the  fa>^t  tracts  the  follow- 
ing year  by  being  promoted  to  product  ad- 
visor and  soon  thereafter  moving  up  to 
area  manager  for  a  six  State  rejion  with 
revenue  responsibility  for  $40  million  in 
sales. 

Joe's  wife,  Bridgette  Gibbons,  has  played 
a  mtyor  role  in  the  success  of  J  &  B  Com- 
puter Product  Center  Inc.  As  a  graduate  of 
Western  Michigan  I  niversity,  Bridgette 
gained  valuable  buj-iness  experience  carry- 
ing responsibilit?  in  the  purcha.sing  depart- 
ment of  Clark  Equipmtnl  Co. 

As  the  result  of  much  hard  work  in  the 
implementation  of  a  carefully  devised  busi- 
ness plan,  J  i  B  (  ompuler  Product  Center 
Inc.  has  received  numerous  accolades  from 
the  business  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  draw  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  following  Kalama- 
zoo Gazette  article  that  provides  the  recog- 
nition for  hard  work  and  success  that  Joe 
and  Bridgette  Gibbons  so  richly  deserve. 
Gibbons  Wins  State  Honor 
(By  Kathy  Jennings) 
Joseph  Gibbons,  chief  executive  officer  of 
J  &  B  Computer  Product  Center  Inc.  in 
Kalamazoo,  has  been  named  Michigan  Mi- 
nority Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year. 

The  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 
award  is  given  as  part  of  national  Minority 
Enterprise  Development  Week,  which  takes 
place  next  week. 

J  &  B  Computer  Product  Center.  728  W. 
Michigan,  started  up  five  years  ago  with  two 
employees  and  a  $5,000  investment.  It  now 
has  19  employees  and  1985-86  sales  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $5  million.  Gibbons  said 
today. 

"J  &  B  Computer  is  an  example  of  the  mi- 
nority-owned firms  that  have  emerged  as  a 
dynamic  force  in  the  marketplace."  said 
Raymond  Harshman.  Michigan  district  di- 
rector of  the  SBA.  "Joseph  and  his  wife 
Bridgette's  success  shows  how  resourceful- 
ness and  perseverance  can  result  in  an  out- 
standing business." 

Joseph  Gibbons  is  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  firm  and  Bridgette  Gibbons  is  presi- 
dent. In  1982  they  moved  the  company  to 
Kalamazoo  from  Chicago.  The  company 
sells  computers,  software  and  accessories  to 
both  small  businesses  and  large  corpora- 
tions such  as  the  Kalamazoo-based  Upjohn 
Co.  and  the  Oldsmobile  Division  of  General 
Motors  Corp. 

As  winner  of  the  Michigan  award,  Gib- 
bons is  eligible  to  compete  with  other  state 
winners  for  the  national  SBA  award. 

Joseph  Gibbons  said  today  he  is  •thrilled" 
to  be  recognized  by  the  SBA. 

■We  are  just  trying  to  do  a  good  job."  he 
said.  "We  try  to  take  care  of  our  business, 
control  oui-  growth  and  build  customer  loy- 
alty. To  be  recognized  for  that— when  you 
are  just  doing  your  job— that  is  an  extra." 

Factors  considered  by  the  SBA  in  granting 
the  award  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
firm's  growth,  net  profit  and  sales.  Product 
quality,  management  and  the  reputation  of 
the  firm  also  are  evaluated  by  the  SBA  com- 
mittee that  selects  the  wiruier. 
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Nominations  for  the  SBA  award  are  made 
by  companies  and  organizations  throughout 
the  state. 

In  granting  the  award.  Harshman  also 
Cited  Joseph  Gibbons'  involvement  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  activities  aiding  in  the 
advancement  of  minority  businesses. 

The  SBA  award  will  be  presented  at  the 
Minority  Enterprise  Development  Week 
awards  banquet  on  Oct.  8  at  Cobo  Hall  in 
Detroit. 

Gibt>ons  is  president  of  the  Southwest 
Michigan  Minority  Business  Development 
Association.  He  also  served  on  the  state 
committee  responsible  for  recommending 
changes  in  the  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

E^arlier  this  year.  Gibbons  was  named  Mi- 
nority Vendor  of  the  Year  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  minority 
vendor  award  is  given  to  a  business  based  on 
an  analysis  of  its  strength,  growth,  quality 
of  products  or  service  and  its  performance. 


WAR  AGAINST  DRUGS 


HON  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

■F  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaKues  an  editorial  printed  in  The 
WashlnfTton  Times  on  October  9.  1985.  The 
editorial  describes  several  of  the  accom- 
plishments made  by  U.S.  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  Involved  in  the  war 
against  drugs  in  this  country.  I  commend 
the  editorial.  We  must  use  every  weapon 
available  in  the  Tight  against  this  danger- 
ous threat  to  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 
Tide  Is  Turning  Against  Dopers 

Much  has  been  written  about  how  we're 
losing  the  war  on  drugs,  so  why  not  give  up 
and  legalize  drugs?  And  I  smile.  I  smile  be- 
cause I  know  better. 

Prom  1977  to  1979  I  was  a  federal  prosecu- 
tor in  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  Miami, 
Fla.  In  those  days,  that  office  consisted  of 
approximately  25  lawyers.  Interagency  co- 
operation was  nonexistent,  the  cocaine 
barons  were  secure  in  Colombia,  drug  traf- 
fickers openly  carried  large  amounts  of  cash 
to  the  banks  in  paper  bags,  and  in  the 
movies,  "high"  was  in.  The  drug  problem 
was  out  of  control.  It  was  war— the  greatest 
attack  on  the  fabric  of  the  American  social 
structure  that  ever  has  been  seen— and  we 
were  losing. 

Then,  in  1981.  reinforcements  arrived. 
President  Reagan  declared  we  were  fighting 
back:  "We're  taking  down  the  surrender  flag 
that  has  flown  over  so  many  drug  efforts; 
we're  running  up  a  battle  flag.  We  can  fight 
the  drug  problem,  and  we  can  win." 

The  administration  promoted  legislation 
and  increased  resources  to  mount  the  coun- 
teroffensive  on  the  two  fronts  that  are  turn- 
ing '.he  tide:  destroying  the  drug  traffickers' 
top  organizers  and  wealth,  and  educating 
the  American  public  about  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  Miami  is  now 
the  fourth  largest  in  the  country,  with  ap- 
proximately 94  assistant  U.S.  attorneys. 
Interagency  cooperation  is  routine.  PBI  par- 
ticipation in  drug  enforcement  has  in- 
creased federal  drug  investigative  resources 
by  about  50  percent.  The  formation  of  13 
Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task 
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Porces  in  1982  brought  together  the  re- 
sources from  nine  federal  agencies  to  fight 
drug  trafficking,  and  state  and  local  officers 
from  more  than  100  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  participated  in  44  percent  of  task 
force  cases. 

The  extradition  of  major  narcotic  dealers 
from  other  countries  is  another  sign  that 
the  tide  has  turned.  For  example,  a  treaty 
with  Colombia  now  permits  extradition  of 
Colombian  nationals  to  the  United  States 
for  narcotics  violations. 

We  also  have  mutual  assistance  treaties 
with  numerous  countries.  The  United  States 
and  the  Cayman  Islands  recently  negotiated 
an  agreement  that  will  allow  access  to 
Cayman  banking  information  in  certain 
criminal  cases,  particularly  those  involving 
narcotics.  Italian  and  U.S.  authorities  have 
established  a  joint  group  to  assist  in  narcot- 
ics organized  crime  investigations  and  pros- 
ecutions. 

We're  taking  the  profit  out  of  drug  traf- 
ficking. The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1984  allows  seizure  of  all  ill-gotten 
assets  from  drug  smugglers  including 
ranches,  businesses,  estates,  works  of  art, 
and  condominiums— not  just  boats,  cars,  and 
planes  used  to  smuggle  narcotics,  as  in  the 
past. 

First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan  also  has  been  an 
invaluable  help  in  the  fight  against  drug 
abuse.  She  has  given  visibility  to  drug  abuse 
awareness  campaigns  and  been  an  eloquent 
champion  in  the  effort  to  discredit  the 
allure  of  drugs. 

Not  a  day  goes  by  without  seeing  in  the 
newspapers  a  story  about  still  another 
crackdown  on  major  drug  figures,  or  about 
marijuana  plant  eradiction.  The  attorney 
general,  himself,  recently  supervised  one 
such  eradication  mission. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  drug  abuse 
remains,  widespread.  Yet  the  tide  has 
turned,  and  the  momemtum  is  with  us.  The 
key  is  to  keep  the  heat  on. 

Even  the  movies  and  televison  shows  re- 
flect this  turn  of  events:  the  dopers  aren't 
laughing  anymore,  as  they  did  in  the 
Checch  and  Chong  movies.  Drug  smugglers 
are  portrayed  more  realistically  now  as 
ruthless  murderers  in  "Miami  Vice"— and 
now  they're  singing  "The  Smugglers' 
Blues.  " 


IMPROVING  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

HON.  DOUG  W.4LGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Dale  Parnell,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges,  in  which  he  argues  for 
higher  education  reform  targeted  toward 
improving  education  in  technological 
Tields. 

Dr.  Parnell  makes  a  compelling  case  for 
improving  technical  education — compelling 
for  this  country  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically— which  I  believe  argues  for  H.R. 
23.53,  my  bill  to  create  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  a  program  to  assist  com- 
munity colleges  for  this  very  purpose.  I 
commend  his  article  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House. 
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Educating  the  Neglected  Majority 
(By  Dale  Parnell) 

Educational  reform  has  been  a  hot  issue 
in  recent  years.  Teacher  preparation,  aca- 
demic quality,  the  value  of  the  humanities, 
and  the  quest  to  define  an  "educated 
person"  have  gained  much  national  atten- 
tion from  educational  and  business  leaders, 
the  media,  and  elected  officials— particular- 
ly our  governors. 

I  believe  we  can  sum  up  most  of  the 
reform  reports  with  two  words:  substance 
and  structure.  More  substance  and  more 
structure  are  required  in  the  educational 
program,  especially  at  the  high  school  level. 
But  this  alone  won't  do  it.  Potluck  in  the 
schoolhouse  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  a 
quality  education. 

The  recent  educational  reform  reports 
and  studies  have  overlooked  one  vital  seg- 
ment and  one  pressing  problem  in  today's 
educational  system— the  middle  50  percent 
of  our  high  school  student  body,  a  group  I 
call  "the  neglected  majority."  These  stu- 
dents often  struggle  to  complete  high 
school.  They  do  not  see  much  value  or  bene- 
fit in  the  high  school  diploma,  and  most  of 
these  students  will  not  complete  a  baccalau- 
reate degree.  But  they  do  need  an  excellent 
education. 

The  neglected  majority  represents  a  waste 
of  our  human  resources,  and  our  economic 
resources  as  well.  These  students  could 
become  the  foundation  of  our  technological 
work  force,  which  is  increasingly  dependent 
on  competent,  liberally  educated  techni- 
cians. 

Here  are  some  startling  facts  that  bring 
home  the  importance  of  addressing  the 
needs  of  the  neglected  majority; 

Eighty-three  percent  of  the  current  adult 
population  does  not  hold  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  By  1990  that  figure  might  decrease 
to  75  percent.  But  this  still  leaves  three  out 
of  every  four  adult  Americans  without  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

Of  40  million  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  in  this  country  today,  U 
million  will  not  complete  high  school. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  high  school  drop- 
outs come  from  an  unfocused  general  educa- 
tion program. 

The  20  fastest-growing  occupations  in 
1982-85  all  indicated  a  preference  for  post- 
secondary  education  and/or  training,  but 
not  necessarily  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
American  Electronics  Association  reports  a 
60  percent  increase  in  the  need  for  techni- 
cians by  1987,  or  115,000  new  electronic 
technician  jobs. 

A  recent  Pennsylvania  State  University 
study  found  that  90  percent  of  the  1982  and 
1983  entering  college  students  expected  a  B 
average,  while  61  percent  estimated  they 
would  need  to  study  less  than  20  hours  a 
week.  Eighty  percent  said  they  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  their  choice  of  major. 

Three  trends  emerge  in  examining  the 
issue  of  the  neglected  majority:  the  increas- 
ing need  for  competent  and  broadly  educat- 
ed technical  workers;  the  wasted  talent  of 
our  young  people  who  do  not  complete  high 
school  or  do  not  benefit  much  from  high 
school;  and  the  lack  of  continuity  between 
high  school  and  college  curriculums. 

I  propose  a  new  four-year  "tech-prep"  as- 
sociate degree  program  that  would  parallel 
the  college  preparatory-baccalaureate 
degree  track.  We  propose  to  make  better  use 
of  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  high  school 
In  a  coordinated,  continuous  four-year  cur- 
riculum that  would  span  grades  U  and  12 
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and    two   successive    years    In    a   technical, 
junior,  or  community  college. 

The  program  would  combine  a  common 
core  of  learning  and  technical  education  and 
would  rest  on  a  foundation  of  basic  profi- 
ciency in  math,  science,  communications, 
and  technology— all  in  an  applied  setting 
and  measured  by  standards  of  excellence. 

This  tech-prep  associate  degree  program 
would  assure  that  the  majority  of  our  high 
school  students  who  do  not  aspire  to  a  bac 
calaureate  degree  receive  a  quality  educa 
tion.  The  program  would  also  provide  our 
economy  and  businesses  with  the  trained 
and  educated  technicians  they  need. 

Can  high  schools  and  colleges  do  some- 
thing about  the  loss  of  continuity  in  learn- 
ing? Can  cooperative  effort  and  cooperative 
programming  help  make  winners  out  of  or- 
dinary students?  Can  the  tech-prep  associ- 
ate degree  program  provide  more  structure 
and  substance  for  students  not  on  the  col- 
lege preparatory  track? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is,  and 
must  be.  yes.  Either  we  will  help  our  ordi- 
nary students  develop  the  competencies  to 
function  as  independent  and  productive  citi- 
zens, or  later  we  will  pay  the  bills  for  not 
doing  so.  We  will  invest  in  developing  our 
human  resources  now,  or  we  will  waste 
these  precious  resources  and  thereby  dimin- 
ish the  capacity  of  individual  lives  and  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  nation. 
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munity.  For  college  students  and  colleagues 
alike.  Dr.  Hytche's  wisddm  »it  and  com- 
passion is  well  known. 

More  than  anything  else.  l>r  H.Mrh.  ron- 
siders  himself  an  educator  .And  nowhere 
has  Dr.  Hytche's  rommitmeni  lo  excellence 
been  more  evident  than  in  hs  record  as  a 
teacher.  While  tearhmt!  in  the  Ponra  City. 
OK.  school  system.  l>r  Hytche  received  the 
Outstanding  Teacher  of  the  ^  ear  .Xward.  In 
addition,  he  ha.^  been  honored  with  the 
title.  Most  Outstanding  Administrator 
while  serving  in  the  I'.S  Army  (  orp  of  En- 
gineers, as  well  as  Outstanding  Faculty 
Member  of  the  Year  at  the  Ini^ersity  of 
Maryland  Eastern  Shore  in  1966 

Chancellor  Hytche's  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  the  State  of  Mar>land  i*  deepl>  ap- 
preciated. It  is  with  a  -tnse  of  ifreal  pride. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  offer  these  few  words 
of  honor  to  such  an  outstanding  individual. 
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Yet  NED  has  encountered  strong  resist- 
ance from  both  ends  of  the  political  spec- 
trum, where  isolationism  runs  strong.  Some 
on  the  Right  oppose  NED  on  budgetary 
grounds;  some  on  the  Left  see  aiding  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  other  countries  as  a 
form  of  interventlonism. 

The  AFl^CIO  rejects  both  of  these  views. 
Our  own  democratic  institutions  cannot  sur- 
vive in  Isolation.  FYeedom  of  association 
cannot  \>e  secure  here  if  it  is  snuffed  out  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  can  peace  be  as- 
sured in  a  world  in  which  ordinary  people 
lack  the  means  of  expression  and  organiza- 
tion to  influence  their  leaders. 

The  AFL-CIO  therefore  reiterates  iU  sup- 
port for  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy and  urges  the  Congress  to  provide 
funds  commensurate  with  the  urgency  and 
scope  of  the  E:ndowment's  purposes. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SOUNDVIEW  HEALTH  CENTER 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATION OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  MARYLAND  EAST- 
ERN SHORES  CHANCELLOR, 
WILLIAM  PERCY  HYTCHE 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OK  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  William  Percy  Hytche, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore. 

On  October  19,  Dr.  Hytche  will  be  hon- 
ored in  a  special  celebration  commemorat- 
ing his  10  years  of  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished service  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Eastern  Shore.  Because  of  Dr. 
Hytche's  sound  judgement  and  creative 
vision,  the  university  continues  to  grow 
and  prosper. 

Dr.  Hytche.  who  was  born  and  raised  in 
the  Porter.  OK,  area,  earned  his  B.S.  degree 
in  mathematics  at  Langston  University  and 
his  .M.S.  and  Ed.D.  degrees  at  Oklahoma 
State  University.  He  has  also  studied  at 
Oklahoma  University.  Oberlin  College.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  in  Heidelberg.  West  Germany. 

After  serving  in  roles  as  instructor,  as- 
sistant professor,  associate  professor,  pro- 
fessor, chairman  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  and  computer  science,  dean  of 
student  affairs,  chairman  of  the  division  of 
liberal  studies,  and  director  of  a  m^or  Fed- 
eral program.  Dr.  Hytche  was  recognized 
for  his  administrative  abilities  by  universi- 
ty officials  and  the  board  of  regents  and 
wa.s  appointed  chancellor  in  1975. 

Dr.  Hytche  is  a  man  who  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  his  com- 


ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 
PRAISED  BY  AFL-CIO 

HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 
Mr.  COURIER.  .Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
executive  council  of  the  .^FI^CIO  met  for 
several  days  in  Pittsburgh  in  August,  they 
released  a  statement  expressing  their  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  They  view  the  En- 
dowment as  I  do— an  exemplary  wedding  of 
private  initiative  and  public  moneys  toward 
the  end  of  fostering  democrac>  and  free- 
dom abroad. 

Please  allow  the  RECORD  for  today  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  AFL-CIO  sUtement. 
Statement    by    the    AFL-CIO    Executive 
CooNciL  ON  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy 

In  November  1983,  Congress  authorized 
funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  a  private  organization  estab- 
lished to  assist  labor,  business,  the  political 
parties,  and  other  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies to  help  their  counterparts  In  other 
countries  to  strengthen  democratic  institu- 
tions, promote  human  rights,  and  foster  plu 
ralism. 

Having  observed  the  work  of  comparable 
organizations  In  Europe,  the  AFL-CIO  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  studies  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Endowment,  and  we 
strongly  urged  congressional  support  for  It. 
We  continue  to  believe  that  private-sector 
efforts  on  behalf  of  democratic  Institution 
building  abroad  are  vital  to  a  foreign  policy 
centered  on  human  rights. 

Our  decades  of  work  with  trade  unions 
abroad  have  convinced  us  that  non-govem- 
mental  institutions  can  be  more  effective  in 
promoting  freedom  of  association  than  gov- 
ernments, which  may  find  it  expedient  to 
subordinate  human  rights  concerns  to  other 
objectives. 

The  Soviet  bloc  allocates  enormous  funds 
and  personnel  to  influencing  the  interna- 
tional labor  movement  and  other  private- 
sector  institutions.  While  NEDs  resources 
are  tiny  compared  to  the  funds  expended  by 
the  totalitarians.  they  substantially  en- 
hance the  ability  of  U.S.  democratic  forces 
to  respond  to  this  challenge. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

Of  »,j;-A    -1  .    hV. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 
Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sound- 
view  Health  Center,  located  in  Bronx  sec- 
tion of  m>  district,  will  celebrate  iU  fourth 
anniversary  of  operation  at  a  dinner  on 
Saturday,  October  19,  at  .Mauro's  in  the 
Bronx.  This  center  has  filled  a  critical 
health  and  social  services  void  in  the  south- 
central  Bronx.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  m>  colleagues  a  few  facts 
about  the  center's  work  In  the  hope  that  it 
ma>  serve  as  a  model  for  other  community 
health  renters  throughout  the  Nation. 

From  lis  beginning  in  1981.  the  Sound- 
view  Health  (enters  goals,  objectives  and 
philosoph>  have  been  determined  by  the 
specific  needs  of  the  communit>  it  senes. 
The  center  has  established  an  ouistandintr 
reputation  by  providing  first-rate,  family 
oriented  health  care.  lU  unique  clinical 
model,  caring  administration  and  dedicated 
board  of  directors  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  center  a  shining  example  for 
health  care  institutions  throuRhoui  New 
^  ork  City  and  our  Nation. 

The  Soundview  Health  Center,  which 
speaks  to  the  need  for  cost-savings  without 
compromising  the  quality  of  health  care, 
has  won  recognition  from  organized  labor 
unions  such  as  District  37  of  the  American 
Federation  of  SUte.  County  and  Munuipal 
Employees,  the  New  York  Stale  Depan 
ment  of  Health  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Despite  a  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  nonsupport  for  health 
and  social  programs  of  this  type.  Sound- 
view  Health  Center  has  proved  to  be  a 
worthy  provider  for  Bronx  residents. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  individuals  who  have  been 
the  driving  force  behind  th's  excellent  insti- 
tution: Edward  Gibss  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Pedro  Espada  serves  as 
the  center's  executive  director.  Dr.  Neil 
Caiman  is  medical  director,  and  Sandra 
Love  is  its  community  affairs  director. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  center's  ability  to  provide  dependa- 
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ble,  low-cost  and  quality  health  rare  for  the 
residents  of  the  Bronx  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  dedication  and  hard  work. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion, I  am  conTident  that  the  residents  of 
the  Bronx  can  look  forward  to  even  better 
care  for  human  needs  from  the  Soundview 
Health  Center  in  the  years  ahead. 


H.R.    1409.    MILITARY    CONSTRUC- 
TION ATTTHORIZATION  RILL 

HON   BERKLEY  BKDtLL 

or  lowv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considered  the  Tiscal  1986  military 
construction  authorization  bill,  H.R.  1409. 
yesterday,  I  did  not  offer  two  amendments 
I  had  proposed  earlier.  However,  as  one 
who  has  been  and  will  remain  active  in 
seeking  reforms  of  current  procedures  for 
Federal  procurement  of  architectural  and 
en^neering  [A/E]  services,  I  believe  two 
issues  merit  further  investigation  by  Con- 
gress. 

First,  I  remain  opposed  in  principle  to 
any  ceilings  on  the  size  of  A/E  contracts 
that  are  set  aside  for  small  businesses. 
Rather,  proper  industry  size  standards  set 
by  the  SBA  are  the  best  way  to  ensure  that 
small  businesses  receive  a  fair  share  of 
contracts  and  dollars.  There  is  overwhelm- 
ing statistical  evidence  that  the  small  busi- 
ncfls  set-aside  program  for  A/E  military 
construction  contracts  is  not  helping  small 
businesses  the  way  Congress  intended.  The 
set-aside  program  has  been  gutted  by  a  re- 
striction that  arbitrarily  suspends  the 
Small  Business  Act.  This  restriction  is  a 
ceiling  of  $85,000  on  the  size  of  individual 
A/E  contracts  that  can  be  set  aside  for 
small  businesses.  Because  of  recent  action 
by  the  SBA  to  lower  the  A/E  size  standard, 
and  because  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Df>D 
will  propose  raising  the  $85,000  ceiling,  I 
did  not  offer  my  amendment  to  repeal  the 
ceiling  concept  at  this  time. 

Second,  on  a  completely  different  issue, 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
[OFPPl  has  recommended  that  Congress 
authorize  a  limited  program  to  test  alterna- 
tives to  current  Brooks  Act  A/E  source  se- 
lection procedures.  The  OFPP's  recom- 
mended alternative  is  quite  modest  and  de- 
serves a  try.  Of  all  negotiated  Federal  pro- 
curement, procurement  of  A/E  services  is 
the  only  place  where  the  Government  gives 
so  little  consideration  (and  so  late  in  the 
process)  to  the  price  of  the  services  it  is 
procuring.  While  I  remain,  as  always, 
strongly  opposed  to  any  .selection  proce- 
dure based  solely  or  primarily  on  price,  I 
do  think  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  taxpayers  to  see  that  price  receives 
some  consideration.  Because  I  am  hopeful 
that  further  hearings  will  be  held  on  this 
matter,  I  did  not  offer  the  amendment  I 
had  proposed  that  would  have  implemented 
the  OFPP's  recommendations. 

Neither  of  these  proposals  is  my  idea, 
and  neither  of  them  is  a  new  idea.  Rather, 
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they  were  recommended  in  reports  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy. 
These  reports  were  required  by  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee respectively.  Both  concepts  were 
also  supported  by  the  comprehensive  study 
by  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement. 

SMALL  BL'SINF,S.S  SET-ASIDKS 

These  are  15,2,50  firms  in  the  general  con- 
struction area  of  the  A/E  industry,  which 
excludes  naval  A/E.  According  to  the  most 
recent  Department  of  Defense  (DODi  sta- 
tistics, the  very  largest  1.5  percent  of  firms 
(i.e.  250  firms •  in  this  industry  are  now  re- 
ceiving 18  percent  of  contract  awards,  and 
.31  percent  of  the  contract  dollars  awarded. 
Due  to  a  provision  inserted  by  the  Senate 
in  the  fi.scal  1985  Military  Construction  Act 
(I'ublic  Law  98-407).  the  percentage  of  con- 
tracts and  contract  dollars  that  is  set  aside 
for  competition  among  small  businesses 
has  been  cut  in  half  in  the  last  year.  Sec- 
tion 808  of  that  act  provided  that  no  A/E 
contract  that  is  estimated  to  exceed  $85,000 
will  be  set  aside  for  competition  exclusively 
among  small  businesses.  In  practice,  DOD 
does  not  set  aside  contracts  over  $55,000, 
for  fear  that  they  might  exceed  the  thresh- 
old amount  after  later  modifications. 

Many  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  A/E  in- 
dustry supported  imposition  of  this  $85,000 
ceiling  because  they  believed  that  the  Small 
Business  .Administration  was  defining  some 
rather  large  firms  as  "small."  These  firms 
were  then  eligible  for  small  business  set- 
asides.  1  and  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  have  long  shared  the  view  that 
the  size  standard  for  a  "small"  A/E  firm  is 
far  too  high.  In  fact,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  held  hearings  recently  on  the 
failure  of  the  SBA  to  set  proper  size  stand- 
ards in  some  industries.  Those  hearings  fo- 
cused on  size  standard  reform  legislation, 
H.R.  1178,  introduced  by  Small  Business 
Committee  Chairman  Parren  Mitchell. 
Chairman  Mitchell  has  indicated  that  the 
committee  may  mark  up  H.R.  1178  this  fall, 
and  1  assure  the  House  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  continue  to  act  to 
achieve  proper  size  standards  in  all  indus- 
tries. 

Regarding  the  A/E  size  standard,  I  was 
pleased  that  the  SBA  proposed  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1985  that  the  size  standards  be  low- 
ered from  $7.5  million  and  $3.5  million  in 
average  annual  billings  (for  the  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  industries  respective- 
ly) to  $1.5  million.  Although  I  think  that 
the  SBA  has  now  proposed  a  standard  that 
may  be  too  low.  I  am  pleased  that  the  issue 
is  finally  being  addressed. 

It  would  now  be  appropriate  to  repeal  the 
$85,000  ceiling  on  contract  size.  The  section 
of  law  that  imposed  this  threshold  amount 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
revise  the  threshold  amount  effective  Octo- 
ber I  of  this  year  in  order  to  ensure  that 
small  businesses  receive  a  fair  share  of  A/ 
E  contracts.  I  am  hopeful  that  DOD  will 
propose  a  higher  ceiling  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  I  will  not  offer  my  amendment  to 
repeal  the  threshold  amount  concept  at  this 
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time.  However.  1  remain  opposed  to  this 
entire  approach  to  small  business  set- 
asides.  So  does  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Public  Law  98-1  l.'i.  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1981.  directed  DOD 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  its 
A/E  procurement  program  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  current  law  results  in  a 
fair  distribution  of  contracts  to  firms  of  all 
sizes.  In  his  report  to  Congress.  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated,  "The  establishment  of  a 
'reasonable  threshold  amount'  will  not 
result,  in  our  view,  in  'reasonable  share  dis- 
tribution.' We  believe  that  an  appropriate 
size  standard  will  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive." 

THE  BROOKS  ACT 

In  1967,  the  I'.S  General  Accounting 
Office  GAO  ruled  that  the  (Government's 
traditional  method  of  selecting  A/E  firms 
did  not  comply  with  the  statutory  mandate 
for  "competitive  negotiations"  becau.se 
price  was  not  a  factor.  F^nacted  in  response 
to  this  ruling  and  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  making  A/E  procurement  more  competi- 
tive. Public  Law  92-582— the  Brooks  Act- 
essentially  codified  the  traditional  method 
of  A/E  selection.  It  prohibits  the  consider- 
ation of  price  until  the  Government  has 
chosen  the  firm  with  which  it  will  first  ne- 
gotiate. In  1972,  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  recommended  that 
price  be  considered  as  a  secondary  factor 
in  A/E  source  selection.  In  1976,  the  (JAO 
found  that  Public  Law  92-582  had  not 
made  A/E  procurement  more  competitive 
and  recommended  that  the  Government 
award  A/E  contracts  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  value  in  terms  of  design  performance 
and  life-cycle  cost. 

In  January  1985,  a  report  by  OMB's 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
(OFPP)  that  was  required  by  the  Competi- 
tion in  Contracting  Act  recommended  a 
very  limited  program  to  test  alternative  se- 
lection methods.  The  OFPP  recommended 
that  the  three  "most  qualified"  firms  would 
be  given  a  detailed  briefing  on  the  proposed 
project,  and  then  invited  to  submit  techni- 
cal and  price  proposals  simultaneously  in 
separate  envelopes.  The  technical  proposals 
would  be  opened  first  and  ranked  on  the 
basis  of  technical  merit,  then  the  cost  pro- 
posals would  be  opened  and  matched  with 
the  technical  proposals.  The  government 
could  then  select  the  technlcallv  top-ranked 
firm  if  it  clearly  represented  the  best  value, 
or — failing  successful  negotiations  with  the 
top-ranked  firm — could  negotiate  with  the 
next-highest  ranked  firm.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  also  indicated  that  a  test 
program  would  be  appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
remain  strongly  opposed  to  any  K/V.  selec- 
tion procedure  based  solely  or  primarily  on 
price.  I  believe  that  the  OFPP  proposal  ad- 
dresses the  legitimate  concern  that  engag- 
ing the  services  of  an  experienced  design 
professional  is  very  different  from  buying 
spare  parts. 

.\s  former  House  (Jovernment  Operations 
Committee  Chairman  Chet  Holifield  wrote 
in  his  dissent  to  the  Brooks  Act  committee 
report  in  1972,  "Great  fears  have  been  ex- 
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pressed  that,  if  competitive  proposals  are 
required  for  each  project,  then  the  competi- 
tion will  inevitably  become  one  of  price 
bidding:  and  that  the  Government,  in  con- 
sequence, will  be  driven  to  select  the  inferi- 
or firm  with  the  lowest  offer  at  great  risk 
to  the  quality  of  performance.  The  argu- 
ment frequently  is  cast  in  terms  of  adver- 
tising for  sealed  bids.  In  my  opinion  thi'^  is 
a  complete  bugaboo."  No  one  is  suK)(»>ling. 
"•  •  •  that  professional  services  of  this 
kind  be  purchased  through  advertising  and 
sealed  bids.  •  •  •  The  real  point  is  that. 
unless  the  Government  has  an  opportunity 
to  receive  and  evaluate  competing  propos- 
als for  the  best  way  to  get  a  job  done,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  assure  itself  that  the 
public  interest  is  fully  served." 


CUBA  SAID  TO  JAIL  ACADEMIC, 
UPSETTING  THE  FRENCH 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Cuba.  Despite  all  of  Cas- 
tro's proclamations  regarding  improved 
conditions  in  his  country,  the  human  rishts 
of  Cuban  citizens  are  denied  by  his  govern- 
ment. In  addition,  this  Communist  econo- 
my is  probably  as  bad  as  ever.  Communism 
has  been  an  abysmal  failure  in  t  uha.  and 
this  fact  should  serve  to  remind  us  how 
precious  the  freedoms  and  liberties  we 
enjoy  truly  are. 

The  Cuban  American  National  Fundation 
has   done   an   outstanding  job   in    keeping 
Members     apprised     of     developments     in 
Cuba.  This  organization  recently   provided 
me  some  articles  discussing  political   pris- 
oners in  Cuba.  I  want  to  submit  one  of  the 
articles  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International  Orga- 
nizations, I   will  continue  to  actively  pro- 
mote respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
in  Cuba. 
The  article  appears  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Sept.  29,  1983] 
Cuba  Said  to  Jail  Academic.  Upsetting  the 
French 
(By  John  Vinocur) 
Paris.  September  29.— Cuba  has  arrested 
the  former  vice  rector  of  the  University  of 
Havana    after    promising    Prance    that    he 
would    be    allowed    to    leave    the    country, 
French  officials  say. 

The  arrest  last  Saturday  of  Ricardo  Bofill 
has  caused  considerable  irritation  and  some 
embarrassment  to  the  Socialist  Govern- 
ment, which  has  sought  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  the  Castro  regime.  Three  of 
President  Francois  Mitterrand's  Cabinet 
ministers  have  traveled  to  Cuba  in  the  past 
year,  and  the  possibility  of  a  visit  to  Prance 
by  Fidel  Castro  has  been  a  recurring  theme 
in  the  French  press. 

The  case  involves  an  attempt  by  Mr.  BofiU 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  French  Embassy  in 
Havana  on  April  29.  While  pursuing  an  un- 
usually successful  academic  career.  Mr. 
Bofill  l)ecame  disillusioned  with  the  Castro 
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Government  and  was  accused  of  belonging 
to  an  anti-Castro  faction  within  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Since  1967  he  has  received 
Jwo  prison  sentences  and  served  more  than 
seven  years  in  jail. 

According  to  his  wife,  who  lives  in  Miami. 
Mr.  Bofill  went  to  the  French  Embassy  be- 
cause he  had  been  threatened  by  telephone 
and  his  mail  had  been  intercepted.  Once  he 
was  there,  she  said  in  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion today,  the  embassy  was  surrounded  by 
security  policemen. 

Eventually.  Mrs.  Bofill  said,  the  Ambassa- 
dor. Pierre  Decamps,  spoke  directly  to 
Cuban  Vice  President.  Carlos  Rafael  Rodri 
guez.  who  gave  the  Ambassador  his  "person- 
al word  of  honor"  that  Mr.  Bofill  would  be 
left  alone  and  be  allowed  to  leave  the  coun- 
try quickly. 

She  said  she  knew  nothing  of  his  activities 
In  the  intervening  period,  but  learned  of  his 
disappearance  on  Saturday  and  was  told  on 
Monday  that  he  had  been  arrested. 

NO  CUBAN  RESPONSE 

On  Tuesday  FYancois  Gutmann,  the 
second-ranking  official  at  the  Foreign  Min- 
istry here,  summoned  the  Cuban  Ambassa- 
dor, Alberto  Boza,  to  "request  informaton  in 
relation  to  the  present  rumors  concerning 
Mr.  Ricardo  Bofill."  The  use  of  the  word 
"rumors"  was  a  diplomatic  euphemism  be- 
cause French  officials  privately  confirmed 
Mr.  BofUls  arrest. 

A  spokesman  for  the  ministry  said  today 
there  had  been  no  Cuban  response  to  the  re- 
quest as  yet. 

French  anger  about  the  situation  ap- 
peared linked  to  the  fact  that  the  Cubans 
had  broken  their  word  and  apparently 
waited  to  arrest  Mr.  Bofill  until  Foreign 
Minister  Claude  Cheysson  completed  a 
planned  visit  to  Havana  in  August.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Cheysson,  Transport  Minister 
Charles  Piterman.  a  Communist,  and  Jack 
Lang,  Minister  Delegate  for  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, have  visited  Cuba  In  the  last  14 
months. 

The  opposition  press  here  has  seized  on 
the  affair,  and  today  Le  Quotidien  de  Paris 
asked  in  a  headline.  "Did  the  French  Em- 
bassy turn  over'  an  anti-Castro  opposition 
figure  to  the  Cubans?"  An  earlier  statement 
by  the  ministry  of  External  Relations  here 
said  Mr.  BoflU  left  the  French  Embassy  of 
his  own  accord. 

Last  year  the  Socialist  Government 
played  an  important  role  in  obtaining  the 
release  from  prison  in  Cuba  of  the  anti- 
Castro  poet  /Irmando  Valladares.  This  time, 
said  Fernando  Arrabal,  the  Spanish  writer, 
who  lives  in  Paris  and  has  corresponded 
with  Mrs.  Bofill,  the  Government  behaved 
with  unusual  naivete. 


A  REPORT  CARD  IN  REAGANOM- 
ICS  AND  AN  ANALYSIS  OF 
GRAMM/RUDMAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UF.ALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing Walter  Heller  gave  some  excellent  testi- 
mony at  a  hearing  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization.  We  had  asked  him 
to  come  in  to  share  his  views  on  issues  of 
equity  and  growth  for  U.S.  economic 
policy. 
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Professor  Heller  showed  that  since  1980 
there  has  been  a  ver>  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  Ining  in  p<iverty 
and  an  jnpreredented  shift  of  income  awa> 
from  the  poor  toward  higher  income 
groups.  He  also  documented  how  net  in- 
vestment by  .\mericans  is  running  at  its 
lowest  level  since  the  1930'8  and  how  the 
1980  corporate  tax  cuts  have  not  raised  in- 
vestment Fmall?.  he  criticized  the  (iramm- 
Rudman  propiisal  on  grounds  of  economic 
soundness  defense  preparedness,  and 
equit>  I  would  like  tn  introduce  his  very 
eloquent  statement  into  the  REtORD. 
Title:  "A  Report  Card  on  Reaganomics" 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  inviting  me  to  evaluate 
macro-economic  policies  in  recent  years  In 
terms  of  equity,  growth,  and  stability,  you 
are  in  effect  requesting  a  report  card  on 
Reaganomics.  And  while  I  cannot  provide  a 
comprehensive  appraisal  of  President  Rea- 
gan's macro-economic  policies  in  the  brief 
compass  of  this  statement.  I  will  try  to  high- 
light a  few  of  the  key  Impacts  of  the 
Reagan  policies  to  date  and  the  directions  in 
which  they  are  leading  us. 

BQUITT 

Let  me  start  with  the  question  of  equity 
and  focus  In  particular  on  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  the  incidence  of  poverty  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  in  the  United  States. 
The  facts  here  are  very  clear,  but  unfortu- 
nately. Mr.  Reagan  labors  under  a  miscon- 
ception that  is  directly  contrary  to  the  facts. 
Some  time  ago,  he  said  "In  the  early  'OOs. 
we  had  fewer  people  living  below  the  pover- 
ty line  than  we  had  In  the  later  1960s  after 
the  great  war  on  poverty  got  under  way. 
And  there  has  been  from  that  moment  on  a 
steady  increase  In  the  level  of  poverty  .  .  ." 
What  are  the  established  facts?:  The  per- 
centage of  the  population  in  poverty  In  1959 
was  22  percent,  but  the  combination  of 
steady  growth  in  the  1960s  coupled  with  the 
War  on  Poverty  cut  this  In  half  by  1969.  to 
11  percent  of  the  population. 

The  poverty  rate  then  rose  modestly 
during  the  slow  growth  of  the  1970s,  reach- 
ing 12  percent  in  1980. 

Prom  1980  to  1983  it  rose  by  over  V4, 
reaching  15.3  percent  In  1983. 

Under  the  Impact  of  recovery.  It  declined 
to  14.4  percent  in  1984.  This  translates  Into 
33.7  million  people  living  below  the  poverty 
line  ($10,609  in  annual  cash  Income  for  a 
family  of  four).  Leaving  aside  the  Reagan 
years,  this  is  the  highest  rate  since  1966. 

One  should  note  in  passing  that  the  offi- 
cial poverty  rates,  which  I  have  been  quot- 
ing, do  not  Include  non-cash  beneflU  such 
as  Medicaid.  Medicare,  food  stamps,  subsi- 
dized housing,  and  school  lunches.  The 
Census  Bureau  estimates  that  if  all  these 
benefits  were  included,  the  poverty  rate 
would  be  9.7  percent  In  1984  If  the  non-cash 
benefits  are  counted  at  market  value  or  12.2 
percent  if  they  are  counted  at  less  than 
market  value  because  of  the  lack  of  freedom 
of  choice. 

Turning  to  the  distribution  of  Income,  we 
find  that  the  shares  of  toUl  money  Income 
received  by  families  at  different  income 
levels  remained  remarkably  sUble  through- 
out the  post-war  period.  For  example,  the  20 
percent  of  families  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Income  scale  received  about  4^  percent  of 
total  money  Income  in  1947  and  about  5  per- 
cent In  1980,  while  the  top  20  percent  re- 
ceived about  42  percent  in  both  years.  (The 
reduction  In  poverty  was  made  possible  by 
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economic  growth,  which  lifted  all  the  boats, 
and  by  government  transfers.) 

Since  1980.  for  the  first  time  in  the  post- 
war period,  the  distribution  of  income  has 
worsened.  In  1984.  the  poorest  40  percent  of 
all  families  got  15.7  percent  of  all  income, 
the  lowest  share  on  record,  while  the  share 
of  the  top  fifth  rose  to  nearly  43  percent, 
the  highest  share  since  1948. 

The  severe  recession  and  unemployment 
of  the  1980's  clearly  had  something  to  do 
with  these  numbers.  But  as  the  objective 
studies  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  Urban  Institute,  and  other  groups  have 
shown,  the  combination  of  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts  and  tax  cuts  has  cut  the  in- 
comes of  the  poor  and  increased  the  in- 
comes of  the  wealthy. 

One  hopes  that  Mr.  Reagan  will  recognize 
these  facts  about  poverty  and  income  distri- 
bution. At  stake  is  his  low  opinion,  indeed, 
his  ridicule  of  anti-poverty  efforts  by  the 
government,  and  his  evident  willingness  to 
train  most  of  the  fire  power  of  his  deficit- 
cutting  efforts  on  social  programs  that  par- 
ticularly benefit  lower  income  groups.  This 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  his  recom- 
mended budget  cuts  so  far  and  would  be  car- 
ried much  farther  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  bill  that  he  has  enthusiastically 
endorsed. 

At  the  same  time,  one  should  acknowledge 
that  the  Reagan  tax  reform  proposals  in- 
clude a  doubling  of  the  personal  exemption 
and  increases  in  the  standard  deduction 
that  would  take  almost  all  of  the  families 
now  in  poverty  off  of  the  income  tax  rolls. 
Whatever  else  is  done  or  not  done  in  the 
course  of  tax  reform,  one  would  surely  hope 
that  this  move  would  survive.  One  should 
note  in  this  connection  that  If  the  income 
tax  exemption  were  converted  from  income 
into  a  credit  against  tax.  the  lowest  income 
groups  could  be  fully  protected  with  a  much 
smaller  loss  in  revenue.  The  political  prob- 
lem is  that  in  converting  the  exemption  into 
a  tax  credit,  even  if  the  value  were  doubled 
for  the  lowest  income  brackets,  upper 
middle  and  higher  income  groups  would  ac- 
tually experience  a  reduction  in  the  tax 
value  of  their  exemption. 

But  beyond  the  adjustment  of  the  income 
tax.  if  I  perceive  the  thrust  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  correctly,  his  answers  to 
the  damning  numbers  I've  just  reviewed 
would  be,  "Give  us  time.  Our  policies  will 
boost  savings  and  investment,  thereby  in- 
crease the  supply  capacity,  productivity, 
and  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy  and 
generate  jobs.  All  this  will  lift  the  poor  out 
of  poverty." 

Clearly,  in  spite  of  last  year's  improve- 
ment, we  have  lost  ground  on  poverty  and 
income  distribution  in  the  1980's.  What 
about  jobs?  Unemployment,  after  rising  to 
record  post-war  levels  in  1982.  dropped 
sharply  in  1983-84.  But  it  has  been  stuck  at 
about  TV*  percent  for  a  full  year  (sharply 
above  the  5.8  percent  rate  in  1979.  before 
the  recession  started).  The  modest  rate  of 
recovery  in  the  past  year  has  not  only  failed 
to  reduce  the  official  unemployment  rate, 
but  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  category  of 
"discouraged  workers"  (now  numbering 
1.231.000)  Emd  made  only  a  small  dent  in  the 
number  of  part-time  workers  who  would  like 
full-time  jobs  (now  numbering  5.551.000). 

In  response  to  these  discouraging  num- 
bers. Reagan  Administration  supporters 
point  out  that  9  million  new  jobs  have  been 
created  since  1981  and  that  the  U.S.  experi- 
ence is  in  bright  contrast  with  the  experi- 
ence in  Western  Europe,  where  unemploy- 
ment averages  near  11  percent  of  the  labor 
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force.  But  to  put  this  9  million  gain  in  per- 
spective, one  should  note  that  the  Adminis- 
tration argued  in  1981  that  its  programs 
would  create  12  million  new  jobs  by  1986.  3 
million  more  than  if  nothing  was  done.  In 
other  words,  employment  growth  is  achiev- 
ing only  the  base-line  level  that  the  Admin- 
istration projected  would  exist  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  programs.  In  short,  we  should 
not  let  the  "9  million  new  jobs"  argument 
blind  us  to  the  huge  residue  of  unemploy- 
ment we  still  suffer  from  nor  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  falling  grievously  short  of  the 
targets  the  Administration  set  for  itself  in 
1981. 

SAVINGS.  INVESTMENT,  AND  GROWTH 

That  leads  us  into  the  even  thornier  thick- 
ets of  the  Reagan  savings  and  investment 
policies.  For  presumably,  if  the  tax  and 
other  policies  of  the  1980's  were  generating 
a  strong  surge  of  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  research  and  development,  and 
technological  advance,  the  payoff  in  more 
and  better  jobs  and  higher  living  standards 
would  not  be  too  far  off. 

Lamentably,  the  evidence  gives  no  aid  and 
comfort  to  this  hopeful  view.  Yes.  we  had  a 
big  spurt  of  business-fixed  investment  in 
1983  and  1984.  But  now.  not  only  has  that 
fizzled  in  1985.  but  analysis  shows  that  our 
savings  and  investment  record  of  the  1980's 
has  been  the  poorest  in  some  50  years.  The 
tax  stimulants  to  saving  and  investment 
have  been  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  rav- 
enous appetite  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  over 
half  of  net  domestic  savings  needed  to  fi- 
nance its  deficits,  its  dissaving. 

(In  the  ensuing  discussion  of  savings  and 
investment.  I  base  my  comments  on  the  ex- 
cellent statement  made  by  Barry  Bosworth 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  before  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
September  17.  1985.) 

It  is  true  that  the  monstrous  1981  tax  cut 
gave  a  powerful  demand-side  thrust  to  the 
economy  that  lifted  us  out  of  the  1980-82 
recession.  But  as  a  stimulus  to  supply,  it  has 
thus  far  been  a  failure.  Largely  through  the 
mountainous  federal  deficit,  the  Reagan 
program  produced  a  pattern  of  national 
saving  and  investment  that  has  undercut, 
reduced  rather  than  increased,  the  long- 
term  growth  rate  of  the  U.S.  economy.  In- 
stead of  an  investment  boom,  we  have  been 
on  a  consumer  binge  financed  by  the  liqui- 
dation of  our  assets  abroad,  by  a  skyrocket- 
ing import  surplus,  and  by  the  lowest  rate  of 
national  savings  and  investment  since  the 
1930's. 

If  this  sounds  shocking  and  implausible, 
one  needs  only  to  look  at  the  facts  to  sub- 
stantiate the  foregoing  conclusion: 

The  tax  cut  did  not  budge  the  net  long- 
run  private  savings  rate  of  about  8-9  per- 
cent of  GNP.  That  is  individual  plus  busi- 
ness saving  minus  replacement  investment. 

The  gargantuan  government  deficit,  or 
public  dissaving,  offset  half  of  that.  That  is, 
half  of  all  private  saving  had  to  be  used  to 
finance  the  budget  deficit,  with  the  result 
that  the  national  saving  rate  fell  from  8  per- 
cent to  just  over  4  percent  last  year. 

To  be  sure,  net  investment  stayed  at  about 
7  percent  of  GNP,  but  that  was  made  possi- 
ble only  by  sucking  in  huge  amounts  of  for- 
eign saving. 

New  investment  by  Americans  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb  since  the  1930's. 

With  respect  to  the  inflows  of  capital 
from  abroad,  none  of  us  can  be  certain  that 
those  flows  will  continue  at  a  clip  of  $100  to 
$130  billion  a  year.  If  that  stream  were  sud- 
denly to  dwindle,  it  would  boost  U.S.  inter- 
est rates  and  severely  impact  capital  forma- 
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tion  and  housing.  But  letting  it  go  undimin- 
ished means  that  our  external  debt  would 
reach  $800  billion  by  1990.  At  an  average  10 
percent  rate  of  interest,  that  means  an  $80 
billion  annual  bill  for  interest  and  dividend 
payments  to  foreigners,  a  bill  that  could 
only  be  paid  by  shipping  out  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  the  expense  of  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living. 

But,  critics  may  ask.  what  about  that 
1983-84  surge  in  investment  spending? 
Doesn't  that  show  that  the  tax  cut  worked 
and  the  investment  picture  is  healthier  than 
I  have  just  implied?  Taking  a  closer  look  at 
that  boom,  one  finds  thpt  93  percent  of  the 
increase  in  equipment  spending  since  1979  is 
accounted  for  by  office  equipment  (mainly 
computers)  and  business  purchases  of  autos. 
(including  small  trucks).  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  neither  of  these  categories  en- 
joyed a  net  cut  in  tax  rates  under  the  1981 
and  subsequent  tax  acts. 

The  related  point  is  that  investment  in 
American  industrial  capital  has  been  stead- 
ily declining  as  a  share  of  GNP.  The  benign 
impact  of  tax  incentives  has  been  swamped 
by  the  malignant  impact  of  sky-high  real  in- 
terest rates,  which  In  turn,  trace  back  in 
large  part  to  the  huge  federal  deficit. 

Before  turning  to  the  deficit,  perhaps  we 
should  ask:  Won't  tax  reform  restore  the  in- 
centive for  capital  formation?  Part  of  the 
answer  is  obvious:  We  don't  know,  since  we 
at  this  point  don't  know  either  the  ultimate 
fate  or  the  contours  of  tax  reform.  But 
beyond  this,  I  think  economists  should 
admit  that  the  tax  system  is  so  complex  and 
has  such  a  multitude  of  special  provisions 
for  different  types  of  saving  and  investment, 
that  for  most  changes,  economists  can  no 
longer  tell  you  for  use  whether  a  particular 
tax  provision  will  in  fact  promote  or  discour- 
age capital  formation.  What  an  economist 
can  tell  you  is  that  cutting  the  federal  defi- 
cit will  increase  national  saving  and  private 
investment.  Even  here,  one  htis  to  ad(l.  "pro- 
vided that  the  cut  in  the  deficit  does  not 
result  In  slowing  down  the  economy  as  a 
whole  through  a  reduction  in  demand." 

THE  DEFICIT  AND  GRAMM-RUDMAN 

FYom  the  foregoing  analysis,  one  can  see 
that  the  massive  deficits  created  by  the 
largest  tax  cut  in  history  coupled  with  the 
biggest  peace-time  defense  buildup  in  histo- 
ry are  defeating  the  very  essence  oi  Reagan- 
omics  by  curbing  the  saving  "iw  and 
thwartint  the  President's  investnent  and 
growth  objectives.  Both  by  undercutting  the 
rate  of  capital  formation  and  by  building  up 
a  huge  foreign  debt,  these  policies  are  also 
leaving  a  lean  and  bitter  legacy  for  future 
generations  that  will  have  to  do  with  a 
smaller  capital  base  and  a  large  liability  for 
overseas  debt  services.  Rudy  Penner.  the 
highly  respected  head  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  calls  it  fiscal  child  abuse. 

In  this  light,  it  seems  strange  that  Mr. 
Reagan  is  so  adamant  in  barring  tax  in- 
creases as  part  of  the  deficit-reducing  pack- 
age. Perhaps  one  has  to  go  beyond  crass 
anti-tax  politics  and  economic  analysis  to 
psychoanalysis  to  understand  his  position. 
Deep  down,  the  President  must  be  clinging 
to  the  conviction— contrary  to  virtually  all 
the  evidence— that  holding  firm  on  the  lax 
front  helps  squeeze  down  government 
spending,  especially  on  s(Kial  programs,  in 
response  to  the  excruciating  pressures  of 
the  deficits.  Senator  Durenberger  of  Minne- 
sota last  month  said  that  he's  about  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  "there  is  some  de- 
liberate intention  to  use  deficits  ...  to  get 
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us  to  denationalize  the  financing  of  public 
services." 

Ironically,  it  turns  out  that  the  huge 
Reagan  tax  cut.  coupled  with  the  big  mili- 
tary buildup,  is  itself  the  greatest  single 
source  of  non-defense  spending  increases 
through  its  impact  on  the  public  debt  and 
interest  rates.  Net  interest  on  the  public 
debt  has  zoomed  from  $43  billion  in  1980  to 
a  projected  $138  billion  in  1986  and,  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase,  would  reach  over 
$200  billion  by  1991. 

If  Senator  Durenberger  is  on  the  track  in 
his  assessment,  it  may  explain  why  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  so  enthusiastically  em- 
braced the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  for 
ending  the  deficit  by  a  series  of  lock-step 
budget  cuts.  Since  I  testified  on  this  propos- 
al before  the  Joint  Hk;onomic  Committee 
last  Friday  and  dealt  with  it  in  a  commen- 
tary last  evening  on  the  Nightly  Business 
Report  on  PBS.  I  would  like,  if  I  may.  to 
offer  these  statements  for  the  record.  I  will 
add  only  a  few  comments  here. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  formula  is  basically 
flawed  in  making  no  distinction  between 
constructive  deficits  that  can  help  the  econ- 
omy climb  out  of  recession  or  overcome  slow 
growth  from  destructive  deficits  that  boost 
interest  rates  and  undermine  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  growth.  It  fails  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  the  cyclical  and  struc- 
tural components  of  deficits.  Its  weak-kneed 
provision  for  temporary  suspension  of  its 
formula  if  a  drop  in  GNP  is  forecast  pro- 
vides very  little  relief  on  this  score. 

Indeed,  the  Gramm-Rudman  plan  would 
send  us  on  a  mindless  course  ( and  also  what 
even  Senator  Rudman  has  admitted  is  a  gut- 
less course)  toward  budget  balance,  no 
matter  what  economic,  social,  and  military 
damage  it  might  leave  in  its  wake. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  concern  for  bring- 
ing our  monstrous  budget  deficit  to  bay.  But 
unless  the  rigid  and  Draconian  formula  of 
Gramm-Rudman  can  somehow  be  trans- 
formed into  a  flexible  but  still  Spartan  plan 
to  bring  the  deficit  under  control,  I  urge 
Congress  not  to  fasten  this  ill-fitting 
straightjacket  on  itself. 

ACCENTUATING  THE  POSITIVE 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  few  more  hopeful 
and  even  positive  features  of  the  macro-eco- 
nomic policy  scene  in  Washington. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  reverse  course  tmd  ex- 
ercise damage  control  with  respect  to  the 
federal  deficit.  Its  impacts  are  corrosive 
rather  than  explosive.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
shift  or  even  reverse  gears  on  curbing  the 
deficit  in  a  sensible  way.  coupling  spending 
cuts  with  revenue  increases  and  perhaps 
even  removing  the  off-limits  sign  from 
social  security.  After  all.  a  libera  led  David 
Stockman  smd  an  unrepentant  Martin  Feld- 
stein.  both  ardent  supporters  of  Mr  Rea- 
gan's, are  urging  him  to  open  the  doors  to  a 
tax  increase.  Indeed.  Mr.  Stockman  said 
that  what  America  needs  is  a  good  $100  bil- 
lion tax  increase  and  "that  the  spending-cut 
episode  is  over." 

And  the  new  Director  of  OMB,  James  C. 
Miller  III.  sounded  admirably  flexible  in  his 
confirmation  hearing  when  he  said  that 
"nothing  is  off-base,  nothing  is  sacrosanct", 
went  on  to  say  that  ".some  restraint  in  enti- 
tlement programs  might  well  be  looked  at 
by  the  President  and  Congress  ".  and  did  not 
even  rule  out  tax  increases  as  part  of  a 
budget  package.  Hope  springs  eternal. 

Beyond  this,  we  should  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due  on  some  of  the  more  recent 
policy  initiatives  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion that  are  both  courageous  and  right- 
headed.  Let  me  identify  and  applaud  these 
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moves  on  several  fronts  and.  as  you  might 
expect,  let  me  also  suggest  some  additional 
moves  that  would  help  achieve  and  consoli- 
date the  gains  promised  by  these  new  ap- 
proaches. 

F^rst.  the  Reagan  administration  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Baker  Treasury,  has 
at  long  last  recognized  that  (1)  in  large  part, 
our  trade  deficit  and  protectionist  pressures 
trace  to  a  sharply  overvalued  dollar  and  (2) 
that  this  country  does  not  have  to  stand  by 
like  a  helpless  giant,  granting  what  amounts 
to  a  subsidy  to  imports  and  imposing  a  pen- 
alty on  exports.  But  the  job  is  not  yet  done. 
The  initial  success  of  the  Big  Five  interven- 
tion efforts  should  now  be  bulwarked  by 
narrowing  the  wide  gap  between  our  unduly 
loose  fiscal  policy  and  huge  deficits  and  the 
unduly  tight  fiscal  policies  of  our  trading 
partners. 

Second,  the  combination  of  the  Big  Five 
initiative  and  selective  White  House  conces- 
sions on  trade  has  apparently  blunted  the 
most  dangerous  protectionist  movement 
since  the  1930's.  Protectionist  legislation 
will  still  emerge  from  Congress,  yet  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  moves  have  apparently 
gained  enough  backers  in  Congress  to  sus- 
tain his  promised  vetoes.  But  the  job  is  not 
yet  done.  Now.  to  keep  the  protectionist 
forces  at  bay  and  make  U.S.  producers 
steadily  more  competitive.  Washington 
policy  makers  need  to  join  hands  in  raising 
revenues  and  cutting  spending  to  shrink  the 
deficit,  boost  savings,  and  lower  interest 
rates. 

Third,  with  the  evident  blessing  of  the 
President,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  com- 
mendably  been  clearing  the  path  to  renewed 
expansion  by  running  a  monetary  policy 
that  facilitated  a  sizable  drop  in  interest 
rates  this  year.  But  its  job  is  not  yet  done. 
To  keep  expansion  going,  to  bolster  fragile 
financial  markets  here  and  abroad,  and  to 
facilitate  the  Big  Five  moves  to  realign  the 
dollar,  the  Federal  Reserve  should  maintain 
an  easier  money  policy.  Continued  economic 
slack,  low  inflation,  and  the  declining  veloci- 
ty of  money  provide  a  low-risk  setting  for 
such  a  policy. 

Fourth,  within  the  past  year,  bright  hopes 
were  kindled  for  tax  reform  to  reduce  the 
complexity  and  increase  the  fairness  of  the 
income  tax  and.  above  all,  to  enthrone 
market  advantage  rather  than  tax  advan- 
tage as  a  guide  to  the  flow  of  resources  in 
the  U.S.  economy.  Base-broadening  and  rate 
reduction  were  the  watchwords.  The  prom- 
ise was  a  bright  one.  But  hopes  for  a  tough 
and  meaningful  reform  seem  to  be  ebbing. 
So  the  job  is  far  from  done.  Unless  the 
reform  process  is  revitalized,  the  mountain 
may  labor  and  bring  forth  only  a  mouse. 

Finally,  even  on  the  budget  deficit,  some 
progress  has  been  made.  Jousting  with  an 
adamant  Congress  that  controls  the  Penta- 
gon purse  strings,  the  President  has  broken 
his  lance.  The  pell-mell  defense  buildup  is 
being  brought  within  more  reasonable 
bounds.  And  Congressional  appropriations 
committees  are  hard  at  work  trying  to  make 
a  meaningful  dent  in  the  non-defense 
budget  for  fiscal  1986  and  beyond.  But  to 
say  that  the  job  is  not  yet  done  is  to  put  it 
very  mildly. 
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JIM  WILDING  RECEIVES  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION'S GOLD  MEDAL  AWARD 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


HON   FR.4NK  R,  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  share  with  my  collea^es  today 
good  new.H  about  an  outstanding  Federal 
employee  at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Today.  Secretary  of  Transportation  Eliz- 
abeth H.  Dole  conferred  the  Department's 
Award  for  Outstanding  .Achievement — 
DOT'S  gold  medal— upon  James  A.  Wilding. 
Director  of  the  Metropf>litan  Washington 
Airports.  She  couldn't  have  chosen  a  finer 
recipient  fur  this  honor. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  congression- 
al district  where  the  only  two  federally 
owned  and  operated  airports  are  located.  I 
have  worked  cloEely  with  Jim  W  ildin^  since 
coming  to  Congress  in  1981.  He  has  always 
been  the  consummate  professional,  always 
open  and  willing  to  work  together  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  operation  of 
Washington  National  and  Washington 
Dulles  International  Airports  for  both  the 
passengers  who  use  the  facilities  and  the 
people  of  the  10th  District  who  are  the  air- 
ports' neighbors. 

I  offer  m>  congratulations  to  Jim  Wild- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  \  irginia  for  a  job  well  done.  At  this 
point  in  the  RECORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  the  statement  Secretary  Dole 
made  today  in  presenting  the  DOT  award 
to  Jim  Wilding. 

Statement  Prepared  for  Secretary  Dole 
Presenting  the  DOT  Gold  Award,  Octo- 
ber 17.  1985 

The  Department's  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement— our  gold  medal— Is  the  high- 
est award  we  confer.  It  recognizes  superior 
achievement  and  outstanding  leadership- 
unique  performance  by  a  truly  exceptional 
individual. 

This  year's  recipient  is  Jim  WUding.  Direc- 
tor of  the  PAA's  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports.  For  the  last  6  years,  he  has  done 
an  extraordinary  job  of  managing  National 
and  Dulles  Airports— the  only  two  air  carri- 
er airports  owTied  and  operated  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Jim  has  spent  his  entire  career  with  the 
airports,  beginning  In  1959  as  an  engineer 
working  on  the  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  Dulles.  He  is  now  seeing  those 
plans  come  to  fruition— in  no  small  part  due 
to  his  own  efforts  over  the  years— as  the 
number  of  carrj«rs  and  traffic  at  Dulles  is 
expanding  at  an  historic  rate. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  been  In  the  middle 
of  our  efforts  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
operating  policy  for  Dulles  and  National. 
More  recently,  he  has  provided  invaluable 
counsel  and  enthusiastic  support  to  our  ef- 
forts to  transfer  the  airports  to  an  inde- 
pendent regional  authority.  He  has  shown 
particular  concern  for  the  future  of  his  em- 
ployees without  whom  the  transfer  will  not 
succeed. 
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We  are  used  to  hearing  about  how  much 
the  government  can  learn  from  private  in- 
dustry. In  Jim's  case,  it  works  the  other  way 
around.  According  to  those  that  use  Dulles 
suid  National,  they  are  the  most  efficiently 
and  competently  run  air  carrier  airports  in 
the  Nation.  Under  Jim's  leadership  the  FAA 
employees  at  the  Airports  constitute  the 
leanest,  most  efficient  airport  workforce  in 
the  Nation. 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  present  this  year's 
Gold  Award  to  Jim  Wilding. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  ConKTMR  not  onl.v  to  respond  to  this 
tragedy  in  the  short  term,  but  also  to  for- 
mulate Ions  term  strategies  to  help  solve 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  problems. 


TRAGEDY  ENGULFS  PUERTO 
RICO 


HON.  MICHAEL  D  B AR.NES 

OF  MARYl.AS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  October 
3  to  October  7.  1985,  torrential  rains  associ- 
ated with  tropical  storm  Isabel  fell  on 
Puerto  Rico  causing  enormous  destruction 
and  hundreds  of  deaths  on  the  island.  At 
least  33  towns  were  affected,  and  a  land- 
slide near  the  southern  city  of  Ponce  re- 
sulted In  the  complete  destruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  homes.  Puerto  Rican  authorities 
are  still  trying  to  unearth  the  remains  of 
some  500  inhabitants  of  the  barrio  .Ma- 
meyes  who  are  unaccounted  for.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  ever  to  affect 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  most  lethal  landslide 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  sym- 
pathy to  Gov.  Hernandez  Colon  and  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  this  difficult 
moment.  As  a  supporter  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 293,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  declared  certain  towns  in 
Puerto  Rico  a  disaster  area,  which  will 
enable  Puerto  Rico  to  receive  emergency 
assistance.  In  this  time  of  mourning,  the 
American  people  are  already  expressing 
solidarity  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Puerto  Rico  by  making  donations  of  food 
and  clothing.  But  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  to  help  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  affected  areas.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Gov.  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon 
and  with  Resident  Commissioner  Jaime 
Fuster  to  Tmd  other  ways  in  which  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress  can  express  our  support 
for  Puerto  Rico  in  this  tragic  moment. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
learn  more  about  Puerto  Rico,  its  people, 
and  its  unique  relationship  with  the  I'nited 
States.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  island  several  times,  and  1  am  con- 
vinced that  Puerto  Rico  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  islands  in  the  Caribbean.  It  was 
described  by  a  famous  Puerto  Rican  poet 
as  "Borinquen,  the  pearl  of  the  ocean."  Its 
hard  working  people  are  responsible  for 
creating  what  is  known  as  a  "development 
miracle"  in  the  Caribbean.  The  neighboring 
island  states  admire  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
unique  example  of  democratic  government 
and  economic  growth  and  development. 
Nevertheless,  Puerto  Rico  is  also  facing 
severe  economic  difTiculties,  which  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  effects  of  storm  Isabel. 
Therefore,  it  ia  our  responsibility  here  in 


MAKING  THE  UNITED  STATES 
THE  WHIPPING  BOY:  A  CLEVER 
SANDINISTA  TRICK 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  BROO.MPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
door  is  slowly  closing  on  freedom  for  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  The  Marxist-Leninist 
Sandinista  Junta  has  just  suspended  more 
basic  freedoms  in  that  country.  To  justify 
these  typically  totalitarian  decisions,  Co- 
mandante  Ortega  blames  the  "devil  up 
north,"  the  I'nited  States  of  America.  The 
Sandinistas  are  doing  to  the  .Nicpraguan 
people  what  all  totalitarian  governments  do 
to  their  people.  They  are  crushing  the  per- 
sonal freedoms  of  those  who  want  to  live 
their  lives  as  free  human  beings. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  Daniel  Ortega  an- 
nounced the  suspension  for  t  year  of  the 
following  rights:  to  public  assembly,  to 
strike,  to  freedom  of  expression,  to  move- 
ment about  the  country,  to  organize  into 
labor  groups,  to  a  speedy  trial,  to  appeal 
convictions,  to  unwarranted  detention,  and 
to  protection  from  unreasonable  searches. 
These  unfortunate  actions  are  being  justi- 
Tied  as  a  response  to  Sandinista  claims 
about  sabotage  by  the  I'nited  States,  the  ac- 
tivities of  some  political  parties  and  the 
church  which  is  allegedly  allied  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Sandinistas  are  building  a  police 
state  and  they  cannot  accept  any  form  of 
dissent  be  it  either  from  political  parties  or 
from  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  country. 
The  Junta  deals  with  dissent  by  tightening 
its  control  over  the  people  by  taking  away 
the  few  basic  human  freedoms  which  still 
exist  in  that  sad  country.  The  truth  behind 
this  recent  decision  is  that  there  is  wide- 
spread disillusionment  with  the  Sandinista 
regime  by  a  large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Sandinista  revolution  has  failed, 
and  the  people  know  it.  The  Sandinistas 
are  growing  fearful  of  their  own  people, 
and  I'ncle  Sam  is  a  convenient  scapegoat. 

Since  coming  to  power  in  1979,  Coman- 
dante  Ortega  has  both  feared  and  opposed 
the  church.  On  October  12.  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  seized  nearly  all  the  copies  of 
Iglesia,  a  new  Catholic  Church  newspaper, 
along  with  the  church's  press  and  printing 
equipment.  On  October  15,  the  Sandinistas 
occupied  the  offices  of  the  Catholic 
Church's  social  service  agency,  and  refused 
to  let  the  clergy  enter.  In  late  September. 
1 1  seminarians  were  forced  into  military 
service  despite  their  exemption  from  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces.  The  Sandinistas 
fear  the  continuing  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan church  by  the  great  m^ority  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  who  are  fervent  Catho- 
lics. 

The  Communist  government  there  clever- 
ly established  a  "Peoples'  Church"  which.  I 
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understand,  teaches  far  more  political  ide- 
ology than  theology.  K  well-armed  guerrilla 
fighter  has  replaced  the  traditional  Chn-' 
figure  hanging  from  the  cross  in  that  ni  » 
church. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  tell  the  world  the  truth  about  the 
real  Nicaragua  It  is  not  a  peoples'  para- 
dise. It  I-  -l.i»!v  IxTomuiK  another  sad.  op- 
pressive iinii  hiir  k»«rii  [Hilire  state.  Surely, 
the  lonK--iiff<'rm)(  p<Hi[i|,  ,,(  SKHrHKUH  and 
future  gentraticin'"  Ihin  d<M  rM>  mure  than 
this.  It  is  Cortiandanlf  <)rti);a  ni>t  Kimald 
Reagan,  who  ha.»  made  .Nicarugu-i  what  it  is 
today. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind.  I  commend 
the   follow  iHK    Washington    Post   article   to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  16.  1985) 
Nicaragua  Suspends  Rights 

Managua,  Nicaragua,  Oct.  15— The  gov- 
ernment today  susijended  a  wide  range  of 
civil  rights  and  broadened  a  national  state 
of  emergency  to  fight  what  it  called  "sabo- 
tage" by  the  U.S.  government  and  lis  allies 
within  the  country. 

President  Daniel  Ortega,  announcing  the 
measures  on  a  nationally  televised  broad 
cast,  accused  'agents  of  Imperialism  .  .  . 
within  certain  political  parties,  and  the 
press  and  religious  Institutions"  of  support- 
ing U.S.  "terrorist  policies"  against  his  gov- 
ernment. 

The  rights  that  were  suspended  cover  the 
right  to  public  meetings,  to  strike,  to  free- 
dom of  expression,  to  move  about  freely 
within  the  country  and  to  organize  into 
labor  groups. 

Nicaragua's  revolutionary  government 
first  imposed  a  state  of  emergency,  limiting 
most  of  these  rights.  In  March  1982,  saying 
It  was  necessary  to  fight  U.S. -backed  rebels 
seeking  to  overthrow  It. 

But  the  ruling  Sandinista  National  Libera- 
tion Front  had  eased  many  of  the  restric- 
tions before  last  November's  election  in 
which  Ortega  was  elected  to  a  six-year  term. 

Legal  experts  said  the  measures  an- 
nounced today  permit  police  or  other  au- 
thorities to  raid  and  search  homes.  They 
also  suspend  protection  against  unwarrant- 
ed detention,  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  and 
the  right  to  appeal  convictions. 

Today's  suspension  of  rights  will  last  for 
one  year,  Ortega  said. 

"The  government  cannot  permit  an  activi- 
ty of  sabotage  and  political  destabtllzation 
directed  by  the  U.S.  government  to  continue 
to  develop  with  Impunity.  "  Ortega  said. 

Earlier  Tuesday,  security  agents  seized 
control  of  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church's  printing  press  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  magazine,  a  church  spokes- 
man said. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  editors  of  the 
magazine  had  refused  to  submit  to  censor- 
ship. 


BRISTOL  RETIRED  SENIOR 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM  CITED 

HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity   to   publicly 
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recognize  and  commend  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  (RSVP),  sponsored  by 
the  Bristol  Community  Organization  in 
Bristol,  CT.  Their  effectiveness  and  popu- 
larity is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  estab- 
lished in  April  1984,  the  number  of  volun- 
teers has  soared  from  an  original  150  to  the 
present  250-member  enrollment. 

The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program  is 
a  nationwide  network  made  up  of  retired 
senior  volunteers,  over  age  60.  These  indi- 
viduals share  a  lifetime  of  skills  and  expe- 
rience, contributing  their  time  to  their 
communities.  Many  of  these  voluntetr  at- 
tivities  include  services  for  the  elderly  such 
as  adult  day  centers,  nursing  homes,  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  hospitals.  RSVP  volun- 
teers also  serve  in  community  programs  for 
children  and  families,  in  schools,  libraries, 
museums,  health  care  agencies,  nutrition 
programs,  and  recreational  groups. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
such  selfless  volunteers  who  offer  the  bene- 
fit of  their  vast  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER.  JR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boals- 
burg  Fire  Co..  located  in  Boalsburg.  PA,  is 
celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  this  year. 
The  fire  company  was  reorganized  and 
chartered  in  1935  and  has  been  providing 
dedicated,  professional,  round-the-clock 
service  to  Harris  Township,  and  at  times,  to 
surrounding  communities.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  the  Boalsburg 
Fire  Co.  a  happy  50th  anniversary.  Inciden- 
tallv.  two  of  the  original  charter  members 
of  the  Boalsburg  Fire  Co..  Montgomery 
Hubler  and  Frederick  Lonberger,  are  still 
members  of  the  company  and  at  this  time  I 
want  to  say  thank  you  to  them  for  their 
many,  many  years  of  volunteer  service  to 
the  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Midwest.  His  bands  have  become 
famous  for  their  spirited  presentations  at 
football  games  half-time  shows,  dedica- 
tions, corporate  conventions,  collegiate  and 
professional  sports  shows,  and  indoor  con- 
certs. 

The  St.  Rita  High  School  Band  was 
crowned  "City  of  Chicago  Champion  and 
No.  1  Class  A  Band  in  the  1983  Music  Bowl 
Competition."  The  band  won  thf  Midwest 
first  place  trophy  in  the  Michigan  City,  IN. 
Summerfest  on  three  occasions  in  the 
1%0's.  In  1963,  they  served  as  President 
Kennedys  honor  band  The>  were  the  offi- 
cial band  for  the  (  hicago  (  ardinals  foot- 
ball team  during  the  19.50s  and  have  ap- 
peared at  several  half-time  shows  for  the 
Chicago  Bears. 

Mr.  Ricci's  main  ihru^t  wa.-  that  of  a 
teacher  first  and  band  director  second.  His 
Christian-like  professional  manner  set  an 
inspirational  example  to  his  students.  He 
felt  a  deep  obligation  to  the  development  of 
genuine  work  habits  on  the  part  of  his  stu- 
dents. Through  music.  .Mr.  Ricci  knew  a 
youngster  could  learn  the  importance  of 
teamwori<  and  application  to  the  job  at 
hand  and  therefore,  gain  experience  that 
would  sustain  him  for  life.  He  would 
always  remind  his  students,  "You're  only 
as  good  as  your  last  show." 

Along  with  his  wife.  Mary  Fran,  Mr. 
Ricci  resides  in  the  Midway  area  of  Chica- 
go. The  Riccis  have  been  married  27  years 
and  are  parents  of  one  daughter  and  three 

sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
salute  Mr.  Louis  Ricci  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  St.  Rita  High  School 
and  I  join  the  residents  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  in  thantving  him  for  his 
outstanding  work  on  our  behalf. 
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they  think  they  are  wrong,  not  the  bomb  or 
the  bullet. 

In  Barcelona,  Spain,  last  week,  the  de- 
composing bodies  of  two  Israeli  merchant 
seamen  were  found  where  they  had  been 
murdered.  A  Palestinian  group  took  credit 
for  killing  "Zionist  sailors  ".  Again,  shock- 
ing violence  takes  innocent  lives. 

I  am  certain  that  both  the  authorities  in 
California  and  those  in  Spain  will  bend 
ever>  effort  to  bring  the  killers— both  those 
actively  involved,  and  those  who  planned 
and  assisted  them— to  justice. 

Freedom  from  terror  is  indivisible.  We 
must  all  join  in  condemning,  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms,  every  example  of  terror- 
ism. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  DANIEL  F. 
MALATESTA,  P.E.&L.S.  OF  PA- 
TERSON,  NJ,  ESTEEMED  CITY 
ENGINEER.  COMMUNITY 

LEADER     AND     GREAT     AMERI- 
CAN 


MORE  TERROR-AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  A.  RICCI, 
RETIRING  BAND  DIRECTOR  OF 
ST.  RITA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before 
my  colleagues  today  to  honor  an  outstand- 
ing resident  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  Mr  Louis  A.  Ricci.  Mr. 
Ricci  recently  retired  as  director  of  the  St. 
Rita  High  School  Band  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ricci  has  been  associated  with  St. 
Rita  High  School  since  1954  and  has  served 
a.s  band  director  since  19.59.  He  is  a  1953 
graduate  of  St.  Rita  and  received  his  bache- 
lor of  music  degree  from  De  Paul  Iniversi- 
fy.  Inder  his  direction,  the  Marching  Mus- 
tang Band  of  St.  Rita  has  risen  to  prom- 
inence  throughout   the   Chicago   area   and 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  satisfac- 
tion with  the  favorable  turn  of  events  as 
the  President  took  decisive  action  to  bring 
the  Italian  cruise  ship  pirates  and  murder- 
ers to  justice  is,  as  I  said  last  week  on  thi- 
floor,  mixed  with  continuing  anger  at  ron 
tinuing  acts  of  terrorism  here  and  abroad, 
which  are  so  often  unpunished 

Just  last  week,  as  the  ship  hijacking 
ended,  two  additional  incidents  of  terror- 
ism were  brought  to  light. 

In  one  incident  here  in  our  own  country, 
the  offices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Arab  .Americans  was  bombed,  resulting  in 
the  tragic  loss  of  one  life  and  the  wounding 
of  several  others.  Thai  bombing  »a^  <iutra 
geous  and  indefensible,  coming  a^  it  does 
in  our  Nation,  where  free  speech  i-  treas- 
ured and  respected  above  all  other  free- 
doms. As  much  a.-  we  ma>  disagree  with 
some  of  the  statements  of  the  NAAA.  none 
of  us  may  silence  them  b)  violence.  .Ameri- 
cans must  use  reasoned  argumentation  if 


HON.  ROBERT  X.  ROE 

01   Nt\^   JtKSEV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 27.  the  people  of  the  city  of  Palerson, 
my  congressional  district  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  join  together  in  testimony  to  an 
esteemed  city  engineer,  outstanding  com- 
munity leader  and  good  friend,  the  Honora- 
ble Daniel  F  Malatesta.  P  E.&L.S  of  Pater- 
son,  NJ.  who  ha.s  announced  his  retirement 
as  city  engineer  and  director  of  public 
works  of  the  city  of  Palerson  to  be  effec- 
tive November  1,  1985.  1  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  appreciation  to  Mr.  Malatesta  and 
share  the  pride  of  his  good  wife  Elaine 
upon  this  milestone  of  achievement  in  their 
family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dan's  personal  commitment 
to  the  ecomomic,  social,  and  cultural  en- 
hancement of  our  community  has  been  a 
way  of  life  for  him.  We  are  proud  to  boast 
that  he  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  city  of 
Paterson  and  is  licensed  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  as  a  professional  engineer  and 
land  surveyor.  He  attended  local  schools 
and  IS  a  graduate  of  Patersons  Central 
High  School,  I  pon  completing  land  survey- 
ing sludie-  a!  Bergen  Junior  College,  he  at- 
tended Seton  Hall  I  niversitj  at  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology  He  received  an  Asso- 
ciate of  Science  Degree  in  Ci.il  Engineer- 
ing from  the  Newark  College  of  Engineer- 
ing and  completed  further  courses  of  study 
in  bridge  and  bridge  construction  at  Hostra 
Iniversitv . 

Dan  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  honor- 
ahi>  discharged  with  the  rank  of  staff  ser- 
geant He  commenced  his  engineering 
career  pursuits  in  April  1949  as  an  engineer 
aide  in  the  department  of  public  works  en- 
gineering department  of  the  city  of  Pater- 
son and  advanced  through  the  ranks  to 
become  street  commissioner  and  acting  city 
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engineer  in  1972.  During  the  following  year 
he  wax  appointed  city  engineer  and  in  1982 
achieved  his  current  high  office  of  public 
trust  as  city  engineer  and  director  of  public 
works  for  the  city  of  Paterson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Malatesta  hati  attained 
the  greatest  respect  and  deepest  apprecia- 
tion from  a  grateful  community  for  his  un- 
tiring endeavors  In  service  to  his  fellow- 
man.  Among  his  vast  constructive  achieve- 
ments we  particularly  commend  him  for 
his  outstanding  public  service  in  the  van- 
guard of  many  community  development 
and  improvement  programs  for  the  city  of 
Paterson  including — to  name  but  a  few— 
the  following  m^jor  public  works  projects: 

Passaic  River  Basin  flood  relief  projects 
affecting  the  Hillcrest  area,  Lakeview  area, 
and  Sandy  Hill  area. 

Providing  a  master  plan  for  wastewater 
collection. 

Coordinating  Federal  and  State  reim- 
bursements during  flood  disasters. 

Major  road  construction,  such  as  the 
Route  80  highway  through  Paterson,  loop 
roadway  around  Paterson's  downtown 
area,  and  other  reconstruction  projects. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  his  leadership 
efforts  in  1965  as  director-coordinator  of 
the  Anti-Poverty  Program  to  cleanup  the 
Passaic  River.  This  project  utilized  Federal 
funds  with  municipal  personnel  to  cleanup 
the  Passaic  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  know  Dan  Malatesta  are  proud 
to  have  had  him  on  the  team.  He  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  government  In  his  chosen  field  of 
endeavor.  Professionals  like  Dan  serve  as 
the  bulwark  of  strength  in  the  day-by-day 
challenges  of  government  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  people.  For  a  job  well  done 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  truly  enriched 
our  community.  State  and  Nation. 

As  we  gather  together  In  tribute  to  his 
over  three-and-a-half  decades  of  personal 
commitment,  quality  leadership,  richness  of 
expertise,  warmth  of  friendship  and  sinceri- 
ty of  purpose  as  city  engineer  and  public 
works  director  of  the  city  of  Paterson.  we 
do  indeed  salute  a  good  friend,  distin- 
guished citizen,  and  great  American — the 
Honorable  Daniel  F.  Malatesta,  of  Pater- 
son, NJ. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  June,  Dr.  Henry  Kaufman  told  the 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Finance  that: 
"We  are  drifting  toward  a  rmancial  system 
in  which  credit  has  no  guardian  '  He  said — 
and  many  members  of  our  nubcommiltee 
would  agree — "It  Is  unfortunate  thitl  the 
emphasis  on  monetarism  and  deregulation 
relegated  supervisory  agencies  to  a  second 
and  third  level  of  Importance."  He  believes, 
with  the  authors  and  cosponsont  of  this 
bill,  "that  the  best  people  must  be  HtlrHcted 
to  supervisory  agencies  through  higher 
compensation  and  standards."  and  that  the 
"importance  of  these  responsibilities 
should  be  made  known." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  widespread  recogni- 
tion that  the  provisions  In  this  bill  are  a 
necessary  step  toward  maintaining  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  institutions  thut  play 
BO  vital  a  role  In  our  Nation's  economic 
life.  1  am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  and.  again  commend  its  au- 
thors for  the  excellence  and  timeliness  of 
their  efforts. 


THE  DEPOSITORY  INSTITU- 
TIONS EXAMINATION  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OP  1985 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  want  to  com- 
mend the  authors  of  the  Bank  Examination 
Improvement  Act  of  1985  for  the  excellent 
job  they  have  done  in  crafting  this  neces- 
sary and  timely  piece  of  legislation.  The 
issues  with  which  this  legislation  deals  are 
very  important  for  maintaining  the  sound- 
ness and  stability  of  the  financial  system 
and  the  public's  confidence  in  our  financial 
institutions. 


REDEDICATION  OF  HENRY  CLAY 
STATUE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  Important  event  occurring  in  Pottsville. 
PA.  this  Saturday.  October  19.  1985.  On 
this  day.  the  elected  officials  and  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Pottsville  and  the  surround- 
ing community  will  rededicate  the  statute 
of  the  great  American  statesman.  Henry 
Clay.  The  statue  was  erected  In  1855  and 
many  people  have  contributed  to  its  refur- 
bishing. 

The  statue  of  Henry  Clay  has  always 
been  a  source  of  community  pride  and  a 
symbol  of  the  respect,  honor,  and  affection 
the  people  of  Pottsville  felt  for  its  subject. 
How  the  statesman  from  Kentucky  came  to 
be  a  monument  in  Pottsville.  PA.  Is  an  in- 
teresting story.  History  remembers  Henry 
Clay  for  many  extraordinary  virtues  of 
character  and  leadership.  His  oratory  was 
renowned  and  he  used  it  to  great  and  mem- 
orable effect  In  the  U.S.  Congress  in  several 
terms  as  Speaker  of  the  House  and  as  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  the  feeling  of 
nationhood  was  still  a  new  one  for  the 
American  people  and  Clay's  conception  of 
the  American  system  helped  promnte  a 
sense  of  commonality  and  nationality. 
America's  unity  was  tested  more  than  once 
In  Clay's  lifetime.  The  fervor  of  his  patriot- 
ism and  nationalism  and  the  great  rompro- 
mises  he  formulated  contributed  immensely 
to  preserving  the  Union. 

For  Pottsville,  however.  It  was  Clay's  ef- 
forts to  protect  American  commerce  and 
trade  that  are  thought  to  be  what  made  him 
most  appreciated  and  esteemed.  The  impor- 
tance of  coal  to  Pottsville  and  the  sur- 
rounding anthracite-rich  region  was  para- 
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mount  and  Clay's  dedication  to  the  promo- 
tion of  American  Industry  certainly  helped 
maintain  the  community's  economic  well- 
being. 

As  such.  In  1855.  3  years  after  his  death 
the  citizens  of  Pottsville  erected  the  Na- 
tion's first  monument  to  Henry  Clay.  The 
cast-iron  statue  is  15  feet  high,  weighs  T 
tons,  and  stands  on  a  60-foot  column  whirh 
Is  Itself  mounted  on  a  12-f<M)t  base.  The 
total  height  of  the  monument  is  90  feet  and 
it  stands  on  a  hillside  In  the  city's  south- 
eastern sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to  rommcnii 
the  citizens  of  Pott.svilje  and  Schu\lkill 
County  for  their  efforts  to  restore  Ameri- 
ca's oldest  and  largest  cast-iron  monument 
and  to  preserve  the  history  of  their  forefa- 
thers' admiration  and  affertion  for  Henr\ 
Clay.  Their  2-_>ear  lonu  fundraising  cam- 
palKn  I"  in  Itself  a  tribute  to  the  ritv's  sense 
of  tradition  and  pride  in  its  history  and 
heritage  ( OnKralulalions  to  everyone  in- 
volved and  best  wishes  to  the  city  for  a 
wonderful  parade  and  rededicatlon  ceremo- 
ny on  Saturday. 


VICTORY  OVER  TERRORISM 


HON.  B.4RBARA  k.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Ms.  MIKI  l..*^KI  Mr  Speaker,  a  brutal 
act  of  terrorism  has  taken  another  inno- 
cent American  life.  Mr.  Leon  Klinghoffer. 
an  elderly  man:  an  innocent  man,  known 
for  his  friendly  smile  and  good-natured 
spirit,  was  murdered  in  coldblood  last  week 
bv  terrorists  aboard  the  cruise  ship  irhilU 
Ixtun)  The  fact  that  Mr  hlinifhoffer  wa« 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  onl.\  dramatizes 
the  cowardl>  nature  of  the  terrorists  who 
committed  this  terrible  crime. 

The  whole  world  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  these  terrorists  made  a  deal  with 
F^gypt  to  get  a»a>  While  Kg.vptian  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  provided  the  terrorists  with 
a  plane  fl'ght  out  of  Fgypt,  the  United 
States  planned  to  act  swiftly. 

Every  .-Xmencan  can  be  proud  of  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan's  resolve  to  bring 
these  terrorists  to  justice.  Our  military 
forces  showed  courage  and  determination 
in  carrying  out  a  ver>  difficult  mission  to 
intercept  the  plane  carrying  the  terrorists. 
Our  countr>  stands  tall  because  of  our 
commitment  to  ensure  that  lerrorisiH  will 
not  »(ci  unpunished 

The  I  niled  States  owes  no  one  an  apol- 
ogy for  Its  action  There  is  nothing  shame- 
ful in  protecting  the  rii{hls  of  the  innocent 
civilians  in  the  world  Let  terrorists  be  on 
notice.  Although  others  ma>  be  frightened 
by  terrorist  threats,  the  I  nited  States  has 
the  will  and  determination  to  stand  up  to 
terrorism. 

We  must  ensure  that  Leon  Klinghoffer 
did  not  die  in  vain.  His  murder  has  demon- 
strated to  the  world  the  true  nature  of  ter- 
rorists. They  are  cowards  who  strike  at  the 
helpless  and  punish  the  innocent.  Their  tac- 
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tics  are  intimidation,  disguised  by  cheap 
slogans  justifying  their  thirst  for  violence. 
Let  the  message  be  clear.  The  United 
States  will  never  rest  in  its  efforts  to  fight 
terrorism  in  all  of  its  forms.  The  recent 
action  by  the  U.S.  military  is  a  true  symbol 
of  victory  over  terrorism.  This  symbol  will 
remain  clear  and  strong. 


EAST-WEST  CULTURAL 
GATHERING 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  BER.MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
October  15,  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum  arrived  in 
Hungary  for  the  first  F.aslWest  cultural 
gathering  since  the  Helsinki  }•  inal  Act  was 
signed  in  1975.  I  am  honored  to  express  m> 
support  for  the  goals  of  this  forum  and  m> 
hope  for  meaningful  results. 

,As  one  in  a  series  of  experts'  meetings 
mandated  by  the  Madrid  Review  Confer 
ence  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  (  o- 
i>peration  in  Europe,  the  (  ultural  Forum 
will  bring  together  :^i  parlicipatin»(  states 
of  East  Europe.  West  Europe,  and  North 
.\merica  to  discuss  such  Issues  as  censor- 
ship, the  sharing  of  creativity,  persecution 
of  cultural  minorities,  repression  of  reli- 
gious groups,  and  the  rights  of  journalists 
A  meaningful  discussion  of  these  issues 
will  render  a  definition  of  culture  among 
nations  as  well  as  within  individual  coun- 
tries. Increased  cultural  exchange  is  a  key 
element  of  the  mutual  understanding  which 
Is  vital  to  the  peace  process. 

The  free  exchange  of  ideas,  however, 
cannot  be  realized  as  long  as  states  contin- 
ue to  prohibit  the  language  religion,  histo- 
ry, and  literature  of  various  ethnic  groups. 
Despite  constitutional  tcuarantees  of  indi- 
vidual and  cultural  rights  for  all  citizens  in 
the  Eastern  bloc,  the  Soviet  I  nion  still  re- 
writes the  history  of  Russian  and  non-Rus- 
sian peoples,  restricts  access  to  printed  his- 
torical sources,  and  forces  many  non-Rus- 
sian children  into  boarding  schools  where 
they  will  be  separated  from  their  parents 
and  their  culture.  Soviet  persecution  of 
Jews  and  other  religious  minorities  Is  a 
well  documented  horror.  Czechoslovakia 
and  Romania  punish  any  display  of  ethnic 
diversity  as  an  impediment  to  the  desired 
national  culture.  In  their  constant  effort  to 
destroy  cultural  independence.  Poland  and 
the  (ierman  Democratic  Republic  have  at- 
tempted to  overcome  the  power  of  the 
church.  If  these  countries  continue  to 
Ignore  their  own  legal  codes  and  hlatently 
violate  human  rights,  what  guarantee  does 
the  United  States  have  that  an  Internation- 
al agreement  will  be  adhered  to? 

With  the  summit  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  only  1  month  away,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum  is 
heightened.  Unfortunately  there  has  al- 
ready been  some  disappointment  as  the 
Hungarian    (Jovernment    has    severly    cur- 
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tailed  the  activities  of  the  International 
Helsinki  Federation,  a  n<ingovernmental 
organization  This  action  demonstrates  a 
clear  lack  of  cooperation  in  an  internation- 
al effort  specificall.v  designed  to  combat 
such  prohibitive  practices  Moreover,  it 
occurs  at  a  time  when  a  demonstration  of 
respect  for  human  rights  would  have  a  tre- 
mendously positive  impact.  Only  through 
free  interchange  of  ideas  and  unprohibited 
expression  of  culture  can  peace,  coopera- 
tion, and  securitv  among  states  be  realized 


JOANN  PENA  RECEIVES  COMMIS- 
SIONER'S CITATION  AWARD 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
1  rise  today  to  commend  and  recoirnize  a 
verv  special  honor  beini;  awarded  to  Jo,\nn 
Pena.  a  supervisor  in  the  Fresno  Social  Se- 
curity Office  in  m>  district.  Today,  Jo.Ann 
will  receive  one  of  the  Social  Securitv  Ad- 
ministration's highest  awards,  the  (dmmis- 
sioner's  Citation  This  award  is  reserved  for 
those  who  perform  outstanding  service  to 
the  disabled  and  aged  communitv  1  am 
very  proud  of  Jii.Aiin's  achievements  since 
she  joined  the  Fresno  Social  Securit.v 
Office  in  1973.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties Social  Security  recipients  can  con- 
front when  dealing  with  an  agency  as  large 
as  the  Social  Security  .Administration, 
Complaints  are  sometimes  registered  about 
the  cold  nature  of  the  bureaucracv  and  the 
unnecessary  red  tape,  however.  Jo.Ann 
somehow  manages  to  cut  through  it  all  and 
provide  that  rare  personal  touch.  She  Is 
well  known  for  her  ability  In  breaking  bu- 
reaucratic logjams  and  Injecting  a  warm 
sense  of  humanitv  into  the  svstem.  It  is 
only  appropriate  that  her  superb  work  is 
being  recognized  today. 

1  know  that  Jo.Ann  is  truly  appreciated 
by  her  colleagues,  myself,  mv  staff— who 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  without  her— 
and  most  importantly,  the  hundreds  of 
.Americans  in  whose  behalf  she  selflessly 
and  tirelessly  works  for  every  day.  JoAnn 
has  given  a  great  deal  to  the  Fresno  com- 
munity through  her  hard  work  and  for  this 
I  wish  to  extend  m\  special  thanks  and  my 
congratulations  for  receiving  the  Commis- 
sioner's Citation. 
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Todav  the  Centinela  Child  Guidance  Clinic 
of  Inglewood,  (A,  will  celebrate  its  30th 
vear  of  service  to  our  communities  1  have 
served  all  mv  time  in  Congress  during  a 
period  of  great  restraint  a  period  of  cut- 
back upon  cutback  for  services  to  those  in 
our  society  who  are  most  in  need.  It  is  with 
special  thanks,  therefore,  that  I  join  all 
friends  of  the  clinic  to  rejoice  m  the  fact 
that  despite  the  impediments  placed  in  it* 
way.  Centinela  Child  (.uidance  (linic  has 
continued  to  serve  the  menial  health  needs 
of  our  voung  people. 

The  goal  of  our  clinic  is  simple  and 
direct.  It  Is  to  help  as  manv  children  who 
have  mental  health  needs  a.s  possible  Serv- 
ices are  offered  vnthoul  regard  tr^  age,  eth- 
nlcitv,  or  income  Our  clinir  works  toward 
its  goal  bv  mainiaining  a  close  and  strong 
working  relationship  with  all  school  dis- 
tricts, public  officials,  and  related  service 
agencies  in  our  area.  (  entinela  makes 
every  effort  to  expand  its  services  as  needs 
dictate.  Centinela  is  an  outpatient  facility 
that  makes  use  of  the  most  up  to  date  clini- 
cal methods  and  practices  available 

There  are  man.v  groups  to  thank  for  the 
longevllv  of  the  clinic.  Among  those  groups 
are  the  agencies  which  over  the  vears  have 
contributed  to  the  financial  survival  of  the 
clinic.  I  nited  W  a>  ha.s  been  a  significant 
contributor  as  have  State  and  countv  gov- 
ernments. A  myriad  of  individuals  and 
foundations  have  also  contributed  to  the 
mosaic  of  supp<irt  Bui  I  want  to  single  out 
for  special  recognition  the  clinic  s  own  ef- 
forts to  maintain  itself  through  its  thrift 
store.  I  point  this  effort  out  especiallv  be- 
cause it  Is  staffed  bv  volunteers.  b.>  people 
who  do  their  good  work  for  the  best  reason 
of  all:  They  care  personally  for  the  children 
of  our  community. 

The  highlv  competent  staff  of  the  clinic 
is  led  bv  executive  director  James  Strong 
and  b.v  a  board  of  directors  whose  newest 
members  will  be  installed  today  at  the 
Hawthorne  Memorial  (enter  To  them  and 
to  the  manv,  manv  people  who  each  have 
contributed  tfi  the  spectacular  success  of 
Centinela  Child  (.uidance  Clinic,  I  express 
the  gratitude  of  our  communitv  Mav  vour 
efforts  grow  and  prosper  in  the  next  30 
years  so  that  our  children  might  develop  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal capabilities. 


CENTINELA  CHILD  GUIDANCE 
CLINIC  CELEBRATES  30  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE  TO  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

HON.  MERVTN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17,  1985 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ain 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
accomplishment  for  which  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  are  deeply  grateful. 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MONTEBELLO.  CA 

HON.  MAHHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  MARTINEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Mon- 
tebello,  CA  on  their  city's  65ih  anniversary. 
The  cit>,  named  for  it's  "Beautiful  Hills." 
was  incorporated  on  October  16,  1920.  To 
commemorate  the  event,  a  citywide  celebra- 
tion, "city  day."  Is  planned  for  Sunday.  Oc- 
tober 20.  1985. 

Montebello  was  the  site  of  the  original 
San  Gabriel  Mission,  founded  in  1771  and 
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relocated  in  1776.  Its  largely  agricultural 
economy  was  signiricantly  diveniined  by 
the  discovery  of  oil  in  Montebello  during 
World  War  I.  This  discovery  helped  stimu- 
late a  m^jor  growth  in  the  city's  popula- 
tion. 

Named  a  bicentennial  all-America  city  in 
1976,  Montebello  is  a  unique  and  vital  com- 
munity. The  city  has  maintained  a  balance 
of  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
development.  Its  diverse  population  con- 
sists of  many  of  the  groups  who  have  come 
to  southern  California  over  the  years  seek- 
ing economic  opportunities  as  well  as  polit- 
ical freedom.  These  groups  have  contribut- 
ed tremendously  in  making  Montebello  a 
culturally  rich  community. 

Montebello  is  a  full-service  city.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  communities  in  Los  Angeles 
with  it's  own  city  bus  lines.  Montebello  has 
long  been  a  leader  in  providing  services  to 
older  residents.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mayor  Art  Payan  and  the  Montebello  City 
Council,  many  citizens  participate  in  local 
government  activities. 

I  salute  the  citizens  of  Montebello,  the 
city  of  "Beautiful  Hills,"  as  they  celebrate 
Montebello's  65th  anniversary  and  look 
forward  to  a  bright  future.  I  am  conndent 
they  will  be  even  more  successful  n.eeting 
the  challenges  of  the  next  65  years. 


EXTENblO,\>.  Ui    K1..M.VKK> 

THE  CLARK  FAMILY  FARM 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 

W)\    RiLL  sCHl  FTTF 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  SCHl'ETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clark 
family  farm  in  Clinton  County.  MI  recently 
celebrated  its  150  years  of  production.  I 
commend  the  Clark  family  for  150  years  of 
hard  work  and  dedication.  Farming  is  not 
an  easy  way  of  life,  and  this  family  de- 
serves special  recognition  for  keeping  the 
Clark  farm  in  production  for  these  1.50 
long  years. 

As  the  State  of  Michigan  nears  its  1987 
celebration  of  statehood,  this  farm  will  be  a 
reminder  of  the  great  agricultural  heritage 
many  Michigan  residents  share.  We  can 
look  with  pride  at  our  hard-working  forefa- 
thers who  left  the  East  to  travel  to  the  un- 
known farmlands  and  wilderness  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Thank  you.  Clark  family,  for  reminding 
our  Nation  of  its  great  agricultural  herit- 
age. 


JAPANESE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM 


HON.  ROBFR" 


MAT^l'I 


IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  17,  1985 

Mr.  MATSCI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represent- 


October  17,  1985 

atives  a  gala  dinner  and  inaugural  fund- 
raiser for  the  Japanese  .American  National 
Museum.  The  event  will  take  place  in  Los 
Angeles  on  the  evening  of  October  18. 

The  Japanese  American  National 
Museum,  in  the  words  of  its  founders,  has 
as  its  chief  mission  the  documentation  and 
preservation  of  artifacts  which  record  the 
Japanese-American  experience  in  America. 
The  museum  will  create  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  Japanese  American  social 
and  cultural  heritage,  its  contributions  to 
and  accomplishments  as  participants  in  the 
American  historical  experience 

The  museum  will  accomplish  its  mission 
through  programs  of  permanent  and 
changing  exhibitions,  traveling  exhibits, 
and  educational  activity  based  on  its  archi- 
val collections.  Publications  and  multime- 
dia events  will  comprise  a  continuing  ele- 
ment of  the  museum's  programs. 

On  September  24.  SB  1452  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Legislature  was  signed  into  law- 
appropriating  $750,000  from  the  special  ac- 
count for  capital  outlay  to  the  department 
of  parks  and  recreation  for  allocation  to 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  Japanese 
American  National  Museum.  The  appro- 
priation is  contingent  upon  $1  million 
being  raised  from  non-State  funding 
sources.  With  the  support  of  the  communi- 
ty the  inaugural  fundraiser  wi!!  hr  a  m^or 
step  forward  toward  that  i\  niiiii..[>  nta\. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  commend  ih...  -hos*-  <f 
forts  have  made  the  inaugurii  Sumlriii-mu 
evening  for  the  Japanese  American  Nation- 
al Museum  a  reality. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  15,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  Lord, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.— 
Psalm  51:10. 

Living  Lord,  revive  the  Senate. 
Infuse  it  with  new  life.  Dissolve  the 
disappointment,  the  frustration,  the 
disenchantment,  the  tired,  'old  boy— 
Icnow  it  all— been  through  the  ropes" 
syndrome  which  corrodes  the  soul, 
short  circuits  determination  and 
breeds  cynicism.  Fan  the  fire  that 
burned  in  the  Senators'  hearts  when 
first  they  convinced  the  people  to  send 
them  here.  Restore  the  faith,  the  pur- 
pose, the  enthusiasm,  the  dream,  the 
vision  that  drove  them  to  seek  this 
high  office.  Help  them  to  be  profes- 
sional in  their  work  and  amateur  in 
spirit. 

As  Thou  dost  know  our  hearts,  God 
of  light,  help  us  to  know  them.  Deliver 
us  from  the  folly  of  deceiving  only 
ourselves  when  we  think  we  are  fool- 
ing others  or  Thee.  Expose  us  to  our 
personal  needs  and  renew  us  in  Thy 
grace.  Where  there  is  fear,  instill  cour- 
age. Where  there  is  lack  of  will,  inspire 
purpose.  Where  there  is  egotism,  grant 
humility.  Where  there  is  cynicism, 
imbue  with  hope. 

Great  God,  the  world  waits  for  the 
Senate  to  be  the  powerful,  intelligent, 
deliberative,  legislative  leaders  so  des- 
perately needed  today.  Let  it  be  true 
dear  Lord.  Let  it  be  true.  Amen. 


people  who  legislate  with  spirit  in  this 
place,  and  two  of  them  are  here.  Our 
President  pro  tempore  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  vital  legislators  I 
have  ever  known.  He  meets  his  sched- 
ule of  the  day  with  a  generation  of 
spirit  and  faith  and  joy  that  is  an  envy 
to  us.  My  good  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  here  a  good  number  of 
years  himself  and  handles  his  duties 
with  great  cheer  and  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm. If  I  could  learn  from  them, 
why,  I  will  labor  here  in  this  vineyard 
for  a  year  or  two  more. 

It  is  not  painful  work  and  it  is  all  in- 
doors and  there  is  very  little  heavy 
lifting.  We  do  not  do  windows,  howev- 
er. Maybe  we  will  get  to  that  one  day. 


Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President.  I 
thank  the  assistant  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


THE  CHAPLAIN  S  PRAYER 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
remarks  of  our  Chaplain  again  cause 
us  to  pause  and  ponder.  Those  re- 
marks are  rather  powerful  and  inspir- 
ing this  morning.  Indeed,  we  do  labor 
and  often  come  forth  with  very  little.  I 
believe  there  is  some  biblical  reference 
to  that  in  better  terms  than  I  express. 
He  does  help  us  keep  our  eyes  on  our 
frailties,  and  we  certainly  have  them. 
But  I  think  of  the  fact  that  there  are 


SCHEDULE 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  of  10  min- 
utes each  and  then  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  8:30 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each.  Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  3038.  At  that  point,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  will  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
which  there  is  a  30-minute  time  limita- 
tion. Therefore,  rollcall  votes  will 
occur  early  this  morning,  possibly  as 
early  as  9  a.m. 

Following  the  Murkowski  amend- 
ment, a  total  of  three  additional 
amendments  will  be  in  order  to  the 
HUD  bill.  Therefore,  a  final  passage 
vote  will  occur  prior  to  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  the  HUD  appropriations  bill. 
Following  the  HUD  bill,  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
turn  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill.  Also,  the 
Senate  will  go  on  to  debate  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  in  the  afternoon.  Rollcall 
votes  are  to  be  expected  throughout 
today's  session  and  the  time  of  that 
session  will  be  later  determined  and 
shared  with  our  colleagues  by  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

With  that.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
the  leader's  time  and  yield  to  the 
acting  Democratic  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  CHAPLAINS  PRAYER 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too.  was  impressed,  as  I  always  arh,  by 
the  prayer  by  the  Chaplain.  I  particu- 
larly was  struck  by  his  reference  to 
the  wish  that  we  be  professional  in  our 
work  and  amateur  In  our  spirit.  That 
is  a  wonderful  thought.  The  trouble  is 
we  are  amateur  In  our  work  and  pro- 
fessional in  our  spirit,  I  am  afraid. 

But  it  is  always  a  great,  great  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming.  What  strikes  me  is,  when  I 
go  home  after  this.  I  go  to  bed.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  does  not;  he 
goes  out.  as  does  the  Presiding  Officer. 
My  wife  said  she  saw  both  of  them  at 
a  social  function  the  other  night  and, 
as  always,  was  Impressed,  entertained, 
and  delighted.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
do  it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MINORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  Democratic  leader 
Is  recognized. 


HOW  TO  KILL  ARMS  CONTROL 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  New  York  Times  column  on 
Monday.  October  14,  Anthony  Lewis 
provides  devastating  documentation  to 
the  contention  this  Senator  has  re- 
cently made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Reagan  administration's  In- 
sistence on  star  wars  or  SDI  will  kill 
arms  control. 

Think  of  It— in  just  a  few  aa\>  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  go  to  the  summit  in 
Geneva  on  November  19  with  Soviet 
Secretary   Gorbachev.   For  arms  con- 
trol this  will  be  the  zero  hour.  This  is 
the  first  time  either  of  these  super- 
power leaders  has  met  with  the  adver- 
sary   leader.    Since    the    meeting   be- 
tween President  Carter  and  Secretary 
Brezhnev  in  Vienna  on  June  19.  1979. 
there  has  been  no  attempt  by  the  su- 
perpower leaders  meeting  together  to 
limit  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  fact, 
quite  the  opposite;  the  nuclear  arms 
race  has  zoomed  ahead  full  blast.  Both 
countries    have    Immensely    increased 
the  capability  of  their  nuclear  arsenal 
to  reach  and  devastate  potential  tar- 
gets In  the  other  nation.   Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are   right   now   pouring   billions   into 
devastating  nuclear  warheads  and  the 
missiles,     bombers,     and     submarines 
that  can  carry  them. 

In  the  5  years  since  the  last  summit 
at  Vienna,  the  United  States  has  spent 
more  than  $1  trillion  in  building  up 
our  military  forces.  Much  of  that  mas- 
sive sum  has  gone  Into  our  nuclear 


9  This  "bullet"  sym 
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arms  buildup.  An  arms  control  treaty 
that  could  slow,  if  not  stop,  this  mad- 
ness would  greatly  serve  the  interests 
of  our  country  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  has  so  woefully 
distorted  our  economy.  Far  more  im- 
portant, of  course,  the  arms  race  has 
not  brought  greater  security.  It  has 
not  diminished  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
war.  It  enhances  that  terrible  pros- 
pect. Can  anyone  dispute  the  fact  that 
both  superpowers  urgently  need  a  res- 
pite from  the  economic  drain  of  this 
mindless  arms  race?  Would  not  the  se- 
curity of  both  nations  sharply  improve 
if  the  superpowers  agreed  to  stop  it? 
Then  why  cannot  our  President  and 
the  Soviet  leader  agree  at  Geneva  on 
November  19  to  the  kind  of  compre- 
hensive, mutual,  verifiable  end  to  nu- 
clear weapon  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  have  repeated- 
ly supported  in  virtually  every  referen- 
dum and  poll? 

In  his  New  York  Times  column  of 
October  14.  Mr.  Lewis  provides  the 
answer.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  asserted  an  absolute  determina- 
tion to  proceed  with  an  antiballistic 
missile  system— popularly  called  star 
wars  or  SDI  [strategic  defense  initia- 
tive]. What  is  star  wars?  It  is  an  anti- 
missile defense.  Why  does  star  wars 
gut  any  prospect  of  a  significant  arms 
control  agreement?  For  two  reasons. 
First,  the  SDI  defense  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  a 
significant  cut  in  their  offensive  mis- 
siles. They  know  that  the  one  way  to 
make  an  American  star  wars  defense 
work  is  for  the  Soviets  to  sharply 
reduce  their  offensive  nuclear  arsenal. 
By  doing  so  their  nuclear  deterrent 
would  lose  its  credibility,  if  the  United 
States  has  a  massive  star  wars  defense 
in  place.  Star  wars  forces  the  Soviets 
not  just  to  reject  any  ICBM  cuts,  but 
to  build  ICBM's  more  furiously  than 
ever.  Second,  star  wars  would  flatly 
and  directly  repudiate  the  ABM 
Treaty.  That  treaty  had  one  purpose: 
To  limit  antimissile  defense  to  a  single 
system  at  a  single  location  for  each  su- 
perpower, and  after  that,  no  more. 
Would  star  wars  violate  that  treaty? 
Of  course  it  would.  As  Mr.  Lewis 
writes: 

Just  last  year  the  Reagan  Administration 
said  in  a  formal  statement:  "The  ABM 
treaty  prohibition  on  development,  testing 
and  deployment  of  space-based  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  for  such  systems  ap- 
plies to  directed-energy  technology  or  any 
other  technology  used  for  this  purpose. 
Thus,  when  such  directed  energy  programs 
enter  the  field-testing  phase,  they  become 
constrained  by  these  ABM  treaty  obliga- 
tions." 

Of  course  last  week.  Robert  McPar- 
lane  gave  a  precisely  opposite  view.  He 
claimed  the  ABM  Treaty— "approved 
and  authorized"  development  and  test- 
ing of  space-based  ABM  systems  "in- 
volving new  physical  concepts"  such  as 
lasers  or  directed  energy. 


Was  the  administration  right  the 
first  time  when  they  said  in  effect  that 
the  treaty  barred  the  field  testing 
phase  of  ballistic  missile  defense  or 
the  second  time  when  they  said  in 
effect  forget  it.  We  now  change  our 
minds. 

For  the  answer  consider  the  opinion 
of  the  chief  negotiator  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  for  the  Nixon  administration. 
Gerard  Smith.  Smith  has  said  just  in 
the  last  few  days  that  the  administra- 
tion's position  would  make  the  ABM 
Treaty  a  "dead  letter."  Smith  pointed 
out  that  if  the  President  persists  in 
pushing  star  wars,  it  will  kill  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  a  way  that  would  cast  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  nation  making  an 
arms  control  treaty  in  the  future  with 
the  United  States. 

I  might  add  at  this  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  just  3  days  ago  three  former 
Defense  Secretaries  who  ser\'ed  in  Re- 
publican administrations  made  a  state- 
ment enthusiastically  supporting  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  saying  that  we 
should  do  our  best  to  preserve  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration insists  on  moving  ahead 
with  SDI  or  star  wars,  it  will  destroy 
any  prospect  of  a  meaningful  arms 
control  agreement  emerging  from  the 
Geneva  summit  conference.  It  will  de- 
stroy the  ABM  Treaty.  That  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  88  to  2.  Star 
wars  will  repudiate  the  solemn  word  of 
the  United  States  affirmed  by  a  per- 
manent treaty  and  ratified  overwhelm- 
ingly by  this  body.  And  it  will  make  an 
arms  control  agreement— any  kind  of 
an  arms  control  agreement  by  our 
country— very  unlikely  indeed.  In  ac- 
complishing all  this,  star  wars  will  also 
greatly  stimulate  the  arms  race  as 
both  superpowers  pour  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  into  developing  ever 
more  costly  and  deadly  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  defensive  antimissile  system 
or  star  wars  will  cost  a  trillion  dollars 
or  more.  It  will  provoke— as  such  ini- 
tiatives always  do— a  similar  antiballis- 
tic missile  defense  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Then  we  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  pour  billions  of  dollars  and  much 
of  our  precious  and  limited  scientific 
genius  into  developing  the  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  that  will  penetrate  or 
underfly  the  trillion  dollar  antimissile 
defense. 

With  that  kind  of  scenario  there  is 
no  way  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
schedule  of  deficit  reductions  can 
achieve  realization.  Three,  four,  five 
trillion  dollar  national  debt,  here  we 
come!  The  American  taxpayer  is  going 
to  yearn  for  the  good  old  days  when 
Federal  taxes  took  only  half  his 
income.  And  inflation  will  soar  into 
double  digits  and  then  some. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Anthony  Lewis 
in  the  October  14.  1985  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14.  19851 

Shadow  on  the  Summit 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.— It  is  only  a  matter  of  words— a 
Washington  word  game,  you  might  say.  Bui 
the  players  are  after  very  large  stakes.  If 
their  gambit  works,  it  will  sabotage  next 
month's  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  meet- 
ing. And  they  have  an  even  more  ambitious 
goal:  to  remove  all  constraints  on  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race. 

The  game,  little  noticed  outside  of  Wash 
ington,  is  being  played  with  the  words  of 
the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  13  years  the  treaty  has  been  uni- 
versally understood  to  mean  what  it  says: 
that  any  ABM  system  based  in  space  is  out- 
lawed. Now  the  claim  is  that  it  means  the 
opposite.  Out  is  in.  Down  is  up. 

This  amazing  proposition  was  first  public- 
ly advanced  on  television  last  week  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  national  security  adviser. 
Robert  McFarlane.  He  said  the  1972  treaty 
"approved  and  authorized"  development 
and  testing  of  space-based  ABM  systems 
"involving  new  physical  concepts  "  such  as 
lasers  or  directed  energy. 

In  other  words.  President  Reagan's  Star 
Wars  program  can  push  ahead  without  any 
concern  about  the  ABM  treaty.  But  just  last 
year  the  Reagan  Administration  said  in  a 
forma!  statement: 

"The  ABM  treaty  prohibition  on  develop- 
ment, testing  and  deployment  of  space- 
based  ABM  systems  or  components  for  such 
systems  applies  to  directed-energy  technolo- 
gy or  any  other  technology  used  for  this 
purpose.  Thus,  when  such  directed-energy 
programs  enter  the  field-testing  phase,  they 
become  constrained  by  these  ABM  treaty 
obligations." 

How  can  that  plain  meaning  have  been 
transformed?  By  an  "interpretation"  that 
ought  to  embarrass  the  most  brazen  lawyer 
in  town. 

Article  3  of  the  1972  treatry  allowed  a  lim- 
ited number  of  fixed,  land-based  ABM's.  Ar- 
ticle 5  banned  the  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  "sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based  or  mobile  land-based"  systems.  "Then, 
in  "Agreed  Statement  D,"  the  parties  said 
they  would  discuss  "specific  limitations"  on 
exotic  new  ABM  systems  if  they  were  "cre- 
ated in  the  future." 

The  claim  Is  that  statement  D  permits 
new  kinds  of  ABM  systems  unless  the  par- 
ties now  agree  to  limit  them.  But  the  Ameri- 
can diplomats  who  negotiated  it  say  the 
purpose  was  the  opposite.  And  statement  D 
itself  t>egins  by  saying  that  its  purpose  is  "to 
insure  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  and  their  components 
except  as  provided  in  Article  3." 

An  old  national  security  hand,  asked 
about  the  new  "interpretation"  of  the 
treaty,  said:  "You've  got  to  admire  their 
brass.  They  have  interpreted  it  180  degrees 
from  its  intent.  The  idea  is  so  preposterous 
that  it  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  se- 
rious." 

The  serious  part  is  the  consequences.  The 
new  reading  would  make  the  ABM  treaty  "a 
dead  letter."  as  its  chief  negotiator.  Gerard 
Smith,  said  last  week.  And  it  will  have  t)een 
killed  in  a  way  that  casts  doubt  on  the  point 
of  making  any  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  United  States. 


Treaties  are  meant  to  be  serious  undertak 
ings.  This  one  was  negotiated  for  a  purpose 
that  all  the  world  understood,  to  limit  de- 
fensive systems.  The  United  States  Senate 
consented  to  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2. 
Thirteen  years  later  America  would  be  tell- 
ing the  world:  "The  terms  are  inconvenient 
to  us  now.  so  on  second  thought  they  mean 
nothing." 

The  summit  meeting  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  doomed  to  failure  if  President 
Reagan  now  adopts  the  new  reading  of  the 
ABM  treaty.  The  meeting  is  to  focus  on 
arms  control,  and  what  would  be  left  to  say 
if  the  United  States  had  just  in  effect  re- 
nounced the  main  existing  arms  agreement? 
Mr.  Gorbachev  would  have  a  propaganda 
field  day. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  whole  idea 
of  arms  control  would  be  dead.  With  the  re- 
straints on  defensive  systems  gone,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  hardly  proceed  with  its 
recent  proposal  to  cut  back  on  offensive 
weapons.  The  impulse  would  be  to  an  all-out 
arms  race,  offensive  and  defensive. 

With  consequences  so  serious,  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  personally  and  for  internation- 
al security,  why  would  anyone  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  be  pushing  to  read 
the  ABM  treaty  out  of  existence?  The 
answer  is  that  the  man  who  surely  started 
this  game  of  words  wants  the  summit  to  fail 
and  wants  all  arms  control  to  end. 

Richard  Perle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, is  the  Administrations  principal 
thinker  on  these  issues— and  is  utterly  op- 
posed to  arms  control.  The  rereading  of  the 
ABM  treaty  has  the  stamp  on  it  of  his 
clever  mind,  and  his  ability  to  get  ideas 
through  the  bureaucracy.  But  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  has  not  yet  approved  this  idea, 
and  there  is  still  a  chance  that  he  will  try  to 
protect  the  Presidpnt  from  this  self-inflicted 
wound. 


RUNAWAY  INFLATION,  HERE  WE 
COME 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  who  follow  economic  develop- 
ments closely  understand  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  forecast  the  economy  with 
any  consistent  success.  But  this  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  take  a  shot  at  it 
anyway.  This  Senator  will  flatly  pre- 
dict that  over  the  next  year  or  two, 
our  country  will  enjoy  stable  prices 
and  only  a  little  inflation.  Inflation  is 
likely  to  rise  by  only  2  percent  to  5 
percent,  perhaps  even  less.  But  begin- 
ning in  1987,  watch  out.  Then  infla- 
tion is  likely  to  come  on  like  gangbus- 
ters  with  a  whoop  and  holler.  Inflation 
will  rise  to  double-digit  figures  and 
keep  on  going. 

What  will  cause  that  inflation?  That 
inflation  will  have  its  genesis  in  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  this  coun- 
try is  following  now  and  is  very  likely 
to  pursue  over  the  next  decades. 

Why  is  inflation  likely  to  behave  like 
a  tame  pussycat  in  the  next  few  years? 
For  the  answer,  just  take  a  look  at  the 
current  state  of  the  elements  that  in- 
fluence the  level  of  prices.  The  prices 
that  you  and  I  pay  as  consumers 
begins  with  crude  materials.  The  avail- 
ability of  crude  materials,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  demand  for  them,  deter- 
mines crude  material  prices.  So  what 


Is  the  status  of  crude  materials 
supply?  Answer:  An  abundance  of 
supply  of  virtually  every  crude  materi- 
al that  has  a  significant  effect  on  over- 
all prices— oil,  metals,  coal.  In  all  these 
areas,  we  have  a  glut;  In  foodstuffs, 
the  biggest  glut  of  all.  In  the  past 
year,  farmers  have  suffered  a  drop 
that  exceeded  13  percent  in  the  price 
of  their  feed  and  feedstuffs.  That  is 
right— a  fat  13  percent  drop. 

Perhaps  the  major  influence  on 
price  comes  from  the  cost  of  labor. 
Wages  and  salaries  constitute  as  much 
as  70  percent  of  the  ultimate  cost  of 
what  we  buy.  So  what  is  the  status  of 
the  supply  of  labor?  Answer:  We  have 
a  vast  surplus  of  labor.  More  than  8 
million  Americans  are  looking  for 
work.  Millions  more  work  only  part 
time  for  economic  reasons.  That  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  they  want  to  work 
fulltime  but  cannot  find  full-time 
work.  We  have  a  near  record  number 
of  discouraged  workers.  These  are 
people  who  have  no  jobs.  But  they  are 
not  counted  as  unemployed  because 
they  have  given  up  looking  for  work. 
If  the  demand  for  labor  picks  up,  they 
will  flock  back  to  the  job  market.  So, 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  labor  will 
be  abundant  and  wages  will  not  signifi- 
cantly push  up  prices. 

And  then  we  have  the  availability  of 
production  facilities.  As  demand 
speeds  up.  American  industry  can  only 
meet  that  demand  beyond  a  certain 
point  by  moving  to  more  expensive  fa- 
cilities or  building  more  costly  facili- 
ties. That  means  marginal  costs  rise. 
Prices  rise.  At  what  level  of  capacity  is 
American  industry  operating  today? 
How  near  are  we  to  a  level  that  is 
likely  to  exert  significant  Inflationary 
pressure?  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Industrial  index  for  September  was 
80.2  percent.  At  85  percent,  inflation- 
ary pressure  begins  to  show  up  in 
prices.  So  the  economy  still  has  sub- 
stantial leeway  with  respect  to  avail- 
able capacity. 

Since  all  of  these  fimdamental  deter- 
minants of  the  price  level  are  favor- 
able, why  the  worry?  Why  does  this 
Senator  believe  that  the  country  may 
be  headed  for  runaway  Inflation  by 
the  end  of  the  decade?  The  answer, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  inflation  Is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  the  supply  and 
demand  for  goods  and  services.  Infla- 
tion is  a  monetary  phenomenon. 

An  economy  that  enjoys  an  abun- 
dance of  every  element  In  production 
can  swiftly  suffer  explosive  inflation  if 
the  Government  starts  printing  money 
faster  than  the  economy  produces. 
That  Inflation  Is  not  Immediate.  It 
takes  time.  There  Is  a  lag  of  about  24 
months  from  the  time  monetary  ex- 
pansion begins  until  inflation  begins 
to  bite.  This  Is  why  I  predict  price  sta- 
bility for  the  next  year  or  so.  The  em- 
pirical evidence  shows  this  overwhelm- 
ingly. In  South  America,  in  Europe, 
and  In  Asia,  we  have  found  many  in- 


stances where  labor  supply  is  abim- 
dant,  and  the  supply  of  commodities 
exceeds  the  effective  demand  and  yet 
prices  soar.  Why  does  this  happen? 
The  answer  is  that  in  virtually  every 
case  where  a  government  has  let  its 
spending  outrun  its  revenues,  and 
without  exception  in  every  case  where 
a  government  has  sharply  and  consist- 
ently Increased  its  money  supply, 
prices  have  soared  out  of  control. 

Does  America  face  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation today?  Well,  judge  for  yourself. 
Our  Federal  Government  Is  recklessly 
racing  along  with  spending  far  exceed- 
ing revenues.  How  about  the  money 
supply?  Is  that  not  within  the  firm 
control  of  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  has  shown  its  determination  to 
resist  political  efforts  to  loosen  up 
credit  by  unjustified  Increases  In  the 
money  supply?  Until  recently,  Mr. 
President,  this  Senator  would  have 
said  yes.  We  can  rely  on  the  Fed  as  a 
bulwark  against  any  inflationary  mon- 
etary policy.  Now  I  am  not  sure,  and 
within  a  month  or  so,  I  may  be  very 
unsure  indeed.  Why?  Consider— for 
many  months  now,  the  Fed  has  been 
increasing  the  money  supply  at  a 
steady  rate  far  above  their  targets. 
What  does  this  mean?  This  means 
that  the  Fed  has  been  for  at  least  1 
year  following  a  policy  of  sharply  in- 
creasing the  money  supply. 

And  It  gets  worse.  The  P>resldent  has 
just  nominated  two  new  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  These  two 
new  members  will  join  two  Reagan  ap- 
pointees  already   on   the   Board   and 
give  the  administration  a  solid  majori- 
ty. Reagan  appointees  have  consistent- 
ly supported  the  administration,  and 
the  Treasury  penchant  for  an  easier, 
more    inflationary,    more    expansive 
monetary  policy.  It  is  true  that  mone- 
tary policy  Is  set  by  the  Open  Market 
Committee.     That     committee     does 
indeed   Include   five   Federal   Reserve 
Bank  Presidents  along  with  the  seven 
members  of  the  Board.  It  is  possible 
Chairman  Volker  will  be  able  to  resist 
the  easy  money,  expansionary  pres- 
sure of  the  new  members  by  consist- 
ently winning  four  of  the  five  bank 
Presidents  to  his  side.   But   first   of 
course,  the  Chairman  has  to  decide 
that  he  wants  to  slow  dowTi  the  racing 
locomotive  of  monetary  expansion  he 
has  piloted  for  the  past  year.  Why  Is  it 
likely  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  these  conditions  will  continue  to 
expand    the    money    supply— or,    in 
effect,  to  print  money?  The  answer  Is 
that  no  one  has  repealed  the  business 
cycle.    The    economy    Is    In    the    late 
stages  of  its  recovery.  With  the  stimu- 
lus of  massive  budget  deficits  from  the 
Congress   and  big   injections   of   easy 
credit  by  the  Fed,  It  can  continue  and 
very  probably  will  continue  along  for  a 
year  or  so.  But  then  it  will  slow  down. 
As  I  said,   no  one  has  repeated  the 
business    cycle.    When    it    does    slow 
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down  what  will  the  Congress  do  about 
the  deficits?  That  is  easy.  It  will  take 
off  all  restraints  and  really  go  into  the 
spending  business  with  a  vengeance. 
And  that  is  not  all.  It  will  do  some- 
thing else.  It  will  cut  taxes  again  to 
give  the  economy  a  lift.  And  what  will 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  its 
new  expansion-minded  majority  do  as 
recession  rears  its  ugly  head?  It  will 
inject  more  money  into  the  tired  veins 
of  the  economy.  The  economy  will  rise 
to  its  bleary  feet  and  stagger  ahead  for 
awhile.  But,  as  in  country,  after  coun- 
try, that  has  tried  this  pathetic  at- 
tempt at  bootstrap  hoisting,  prices  still 
leap  ahead  and  economic  activity  will 
collapse. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  none  of  this 
dreary  script  is  inevitable.  We  have  a 
marvelous,  resilient,  powerful  econo- 
my. It  has  generated  immense 
strength  in  the  past.  But  we  are  abus- 
ing it,  and  if  we  do  not  stop  this  out- 
of-control  spending  and  this  monetary 
stimulus,  we  are  going  to  wreck  it. 


MYTH  OP  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  Wisconsin  and 
the  Great  Lakes'  region  is  an  economi- 
cally stagnant  "Rust  Belt"  dominated 
by  older  declining  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  is  not  very  attractive  to 
new  businesses. 

While  that  negative  view  had  some 
validity  5  years  ago  and  the  region  is 
still  buffeted  by  unfair  import  compe- 
tition, my  State  and  region  is  changing 
rapidly  and  making  a  surprisingly 
strong  recovery. 

As  stated  in  the  most  recent  edition 
of  General  Manufacturing  Climates: 

America's  "Rust  Belt"  is  making  a  come- 
back. Three  years  ago  cars  sported  bumper 
stickers  that  read.  "The  last  person  out  of 
Michigan  please  turn  out  the  light."  Today, 
the  lights  are  going  back  on  all  over  the 
region.  While  still  tied  to  agriculture  and 
smokestack  industries,  government  officials 
and  private  Industry  leaders  are  going  fur- 
ther and  further  afield  to  attract  business 
relocations  and  discover  new  business  possi- 
bilities with  the  goal  of  creating  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  new  business  growth  In 
the  region. 

The  survey  showed  that  Wisconsin 
Improved  its  State  ranking  for  manu- 
facturing climate  by  11  places  in  a 
single  year!  This  was  by  far  and  away 
the  largest  single  advance  in  the 
Nation.  The  entire  Great  Lakes'  area 
showed  a  significant  improvement.  In 
fact,  every  State  except  one  increased 
its  relative  position. 

Wisconsin's  unemployment  rate  of 
6.7  percent  compares  favorably  with 
those  among  the  so-called  Sun  Belt 
States  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

While  manufacturing  still  employs 
the  largest  group  of  workers  in  the 
Great  Lakes'  region,  we  have  experi- 
enced rapid  growth  in  service  jobs. 
Many  of  these  new  jobs  are  in  fron- 
tier, high-paying  fields. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  manufactur- 
ing workers  is  in  North  Carolina,  fol- 
lowed by  South  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  first  Great  Lakes' 
State,  Indiana,  follows  in  fourth  place. 
On  a  regional  basis.  New  England  has 
a  slightly  higher  concentration  of 
manufacturing  jobs  than  does  the 
Great  Lakes'  region.  What  is  hidden  in 
all  those  statistics  on  manufacturing 
jobs  in  both  New  England  and  the 
Great  Lakes'  regions  is  that  we  have 
been  gaining  new,  high-technological 
manufacturing  jobs  as  we  have  been 
losing  the  more  traditional  jobs  in 
heavy  manufacturing  industries. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  true  pic- 
ture of  the  dynamic  and  attractive 
economies  of  the  Midwest  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  misleading  myth  of  a 
dormant  and  dying  region  of  our 
Nation. 


MORALITY  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
John  Eppstein,  editor  of  the  English 
edition  of  the  Code  of  International 
Ethics,  recently  discussed  his  views 
and  concerns  about  morality  in  inter- 
national relations.  I  agree  with  his 
analysis  and  feel  it  is  yet  another 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Eppstein  states  that  all  govertunents 
find  it  necessary  to  justify  their  for- 
eign policies  to  their  people  and  to  the 
world.  This  he  cites  as  proof  of  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  in  human  nature. 
Peoples  of  all  nations  share  the  same 
human  nature,  want  peace,  and  want 
to  be  free  from  brutality. 

According  to  Eppstein,  our  common 
bond  of  humanity  obliges  us  to  look 
out  for  the  welfare  of  all  people. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  injustice  that 
may  violate  human  rights.  The  first 
occurs  when  someone  commits  an  act 
of  brutality.  An  example  of  this  on  a 
grand  scale  is  the  Holocaust  of  the 
Hitler  regime.  The  second  Injustice 
occurs  when  those  who  have  the  au- 
thority and  power  to  prevent  brutality 
and  violations  of  human  rights  do  not 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent or  stop  them.  Eppstein  expresses 
this  position  by  saying  that: 

He  who  does  not  repel  an  Injury  done  to 
his  fellow.  If  able.  Is  as  much  at  fault  a«  the 
one  who  commits  the  injury. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  one 
step  toward  the  prevention  of  another 
Holocaust  or  other  acts  of  genocide. 
Ratification  of  this  treaty  will  show  to 
all  nations  that  we  will  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  Injury,  brutality, 
tmd  attempts  to  eliminate  groups  of 
people.  It  is  a  human  rights  treaty 
that  will  protect  all  people  and  their 
right  to  live. 

There  are  96  countries  that  have  al- 
ready signed  the  treaty.  We  too  must 
ratify  the  treaty  so  that  we  can  be  pre- 


pared to  take  action,  if  deliberate  per- 
secution of  groups  of  people  occurs. 

If  we  fail  to  show  our  support  for 
this  treaty  and  for  what  it  represents, 
we  will  fail  to  condemn  the  crime  of 
genocide.  All  our  allies  have  signed  the 
treaty  and  we  must  assure  them  that 
we  uphold  the  values  and  beliefs  that 
our  country  was  founded  upon.  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  will  free  us  from 
the  embarrassment  of  contributing  to 
Eppstein's  second  injustice— inaction. 
We  must  ratify  this  moral  document 
now. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  8:30  a.m.,  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each. 


THE  ROBERT  E.     BOB  "  JONES 
BRIDGE 

Mr.  HELFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  September  20,  1985,  a  dedica- 
tion ceremony  was  held  for  a  bridge 
near  Scottsboro,  AL.  I  am  certain  that, 
in  our  vast  country,  many  similar  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  were  held  that  day. 
but  the  one  to  which  I  refer  wtis,  for 
many  reasons,  particularly  significant. 

The  bridge,  which  spans  the  Tennes- 
see River,  is  the  "Robert  E.  Jones 
Bridge,  "  named  for  Bob  Jones,  who 
served  as  a  Congressman  from  Ala- 
bama for  more  than  30  years— the 
longest  tenure  ever  by  an  Alabamian 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Bob 
Jones  had  a  remarkable  career,  and  re- 
mains a  remarkable  man. 

Bom  in  Scottsboro  in  1912,  he  has 
remained  a  citizen  of  Scottsboro  his 
entire  life.  After  earning  a  law  degree 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  he  re- 
turned to  his  hometowTi  to  practice 
law.  The  people  of  Scottsboro  thought 
so  highly  of  Bob  Jones  that,  only  3 
years  later,  he  was  elected  the  first 
judge  of  the  Jackson  County  Court. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II. 
Bob  Jones  left  Scottsboro  to  serve  In 
the  U  S.  Navy  from  1943  to  1946,  first 
as  a  gunnery  officer  and  then  as  a 
member  of  the  legal  staff  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  Prior  to  his 
return  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was. 
in  absentia,  reelected  county  judge. 

Just  a  few  months  after  his  return, 
John  Sparkman,  then  the  Congress- 
man from  north  Alabama,  was  elected 
to  fill  a  vacancy  here  in  the  Senate.  In 
turn.  Bob  Jones  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  Senator  Spark- 
man's  resignation,  and  took  office  In 
January  1947.  Thirty  years  later.  Con- 
gressman Jones  retired,  as  the  16th 
most  senior  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 


During  his  service  here  in  Washing- 
ton, Congressman  Jones  became  one 
of  only  two  Alabamians  ever  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  full  House  commit- 
tee. This  came  about  when  he  ascend- 
ed to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation in  1975.  He  had  joined  that 
committee  upon  his  first  election  to 
Congress,  and  remained  a  member  for 
his  entire  career,  serving  at  one  time 
or  another  as  a  member  or  chairman 
of  every  one  of  its  subcommittees. 

During  his  service  in  the  House,  Bob 
Jones  was  known  for  his  concern 
about  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  our  water  resources,  the  problems 
of  urban  and  rural  transportation,  and 
the  need  for  economic  development  in 
underdeveloped  areas.  He  was  a  major 
force  in  the  creation  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  provide  financial  aid  to  edu- 
cation, to  improve  farm  programs,  to 
seek  new  sources  of  electric  power,  to 
provide  park  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  to  expand  aid  to  our  veterans. 
He  left  his  influence  behind  in  his  dis- 
trict through  his  work  with  TVA,  and 
here  in  Washington  by  his  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Public  Building  Act  of 
1959,  which  served  as  the  basic  author- 
ity for  most  Federal  building  projecU, 
including  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Ken- 
nedy Center. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  Representa- 
tive Bob  Jones  was  an  outstanding 
public  servant.  In  fact,  he  was  held  in 
such  high  esteem  by  his  colleagues 
that,  following  consideration  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1972,  he  was  pre- 
sented a  plaque  of  appreciation  by  his 
fellow  conferees  for  leading  them  to  a 
successful  compromise  solution  of  dif- 
ferences that  required  many  months 
and  more  than  40  conference  sessions 
to  resolve. 

In  addition,  after  he  announced  his 
intention  to  retire  from  the  House, 
Bob  Jones  was  referred  to  as  "a  proto- 
type of  congressional  responsibility, 
because  as  a  Member  of  the  House  he 
kept  his  head  down,  did  his  work,  and 
knew  his  subject  better  than  anyone 
else. " 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  know 
Bob  Jones  and  to  count  him  among 
my  close  friends.  For  years,  he  was  my 
Congressman,  and  the  people  of  our 
district  always  knew  we  had  a  special 
friend  in  Washington. 

Throughout  north  Alabama,  there 
are  numerous  landmarks  of  his  long 
and  dedicated  service.  This  most 
recent  one,  however,  is  perhaps  most 
fitting,  for  it  stands  next  to  the  B.B. 
Comer  Bridge,  where,  56  years  ago.  a 
young  man  did  construction  work  for 
60  hours  a  week  at  25  cents  an  hour. 
Today,  Mr.  President,  that  young  man. 
Bob  Jones,  has  left  his  imprint  not 
only  on  the  B.B.  Comer  Bridge,  but  on 
public  works  and  improvements  all 
across     the     Nation.     Alabama,     and 


America,   are   lucky   to   have  such   a 
public  servant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
newspaper  articles  relating  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Robert  E.  Jones 
Bridge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Dedicated  in  Honor  of  Bob  Jones— Long- 
AwAiTED  Bridge  Opens 
(By  Belly  Schmidt) 
The  opening  of  a  new  span   across  the 
Tennessee    River    Friday    represents    "the 
opening  of  new  opportunities  for  growth." 
according  to  retired  Congressman  Robert  E. 
(Bob)    Jones    for    whom    the    bridge    was 
named. 

Jones  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
event  attended  by  a  crowd  of  some  200  on- 
lookers including  area  residents,  slate, 
county  and  city  officials. 

The  new  Robert  E.  Jones  Bridge,  which  is 
part  of  a  four-laning  project  for  Highway 
35.  cost  approximately  $13  million  and  was 
under  construction  27  months. 

Jones  praised  the  county,  federal  and 
state  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  new 
bridge,  a  symbol  of  the  "determination"  and 
■imagination"  of  the  people  of  the  area. 
"The  bridge  represents  the  stimulation  of 
our  efforts  for  growth  and  new  ideas,"  he 
said. 

The  retired  congressman  recalled  the  days 
when  he  worked  for  25  cents  an  hour  as  a 
laborer  on  the  adjoining  B.B.  Comer  Bridge 
some  56  years  ago.  "I  sense  I  created  a  great 
tribute  to  the  Tennessee  River  ...  I  sweat- 
ed 10  gallons  a  day  on  the  top  of  those 
piers."  he  said. 

He  concluded  his  remarks  by  voicing  the 
hope  that  "the  new  bridge  will  relieve  us  of 
the  separation  of  lowlands  and  highlands." 

State  Highway  Director  Ray  D.  Bass  also 
spoke  at  the  ceremonies  and  introduced  the 
officials  who  lined  the  platform. 

C.F.  Camp,  division  engineer,  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  ribbon  cutting 
and  the  Rev.  Charlie  Guinn  gave  the  invoca- 
tion. 

Scottsboro  police  directed  four-lane  traffic 
across  the  double  bridges  shortly  after  the 
10:30  a.m.  ceremony.  Among  those  witness- 
ing the  opening  of  the  span  was  Police 
Chief  Keith  Smith  who  was  happy  his  de- 
partment would  no  longer  be  needed  to 
escort  wide  loads  across  the  narrow  B.B. 
Comer  Bridge. 

"It  will  save  a  lot  of  our  time  and  reduce 
traffic  accidents. "  he  predicted.  In  the  past, 
the  Scottsboro  police  had  as  many  as  eight 
escort  deUils  a  day,  the  chief  said. 


atop  planks  suspended  from  the  bridge  sup- 
ports. Jones  told  an  audience  of  several  hun- 
dred who  gathered  here  Friday  for  the 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony. 

On  a  more  serious  note.  Jones  called  the 
bridge  the  "opening  of  new  opportunities 
for  our  people"  and  said  he  fell  "honored" 
for  having  a  bridge  named  after  him. 

Among  the  dignitaries  and  guests  on  hand 
for  the  ceremony  were  Stale  Highway  Di- 
rector Ray  Bass,  members  of  the  Jacltson 
County  legislative  delegation.  Scottsboro 
Mayor  Lonnie  Crawford,  Commission  Chair- 
man Houston  Kennamer,  and  others. 

Bass  told  The  Huntsville  Times  the  open- 
ing of  the  4.342-fool  bridge  will  enable  high- 
way officials  to  proceed  with  efforts  to  four- 
lane  Alabama  35  to  U.S.  72,  which  he  said 
will  take  a  couple  of  years. 

Jones,  73.  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1946  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee.  He  sened  15  consecu- 
tive terms  in  office— a  tenure  spanning  30 
years  and  six  presidents. 

While  in  office.  Jones  was  a  strong  leader 
in  getting  the  Interstate  Act  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Act  pushed  through  Congress. 

The  Comer  Bridge,  built  in  1928  by  the 
Kansas  City  Bridge  Co..  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  just  over  $500,000,  The  price  tag 
for  the  new  bridge  was  nearly  $13  million. 

Jones  said  he  landed  the  construction  job 
the  summer  after  he  graduated  from  Jack- 
son County  High  School  in  1929.  The  year 
before,  he  had  worked  on  a  survey  crew  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  Alabama  35  up 
Sand  Mountain. 

While  working  on  the  bridge,  Jones  said 
he  operated  a  jackhammer  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  an  area  protected  by 
caissons. 

Working  conditions  were  hot  and  wet  and 
the  job  was  made  more  intolerable  by  pres- 
sure differences.  Jones  said.  One  laborer 
died  because  of  the  pressure  differences. 
Jones  recalled. 

A  native  of  Scottsboro.  Jones  said  he 
hitchhiked  or  walked  to  work  each  day  from 
his  downtown  home  and  managed  to  save 
$105  that  summer.  His  good  friend  and  co- 
worker, the  late  Houston  Davis,  encouraged 
Jones  to  apply  the  money  toward  college  be- 
cause, the  former  congressman  said,  "there 
would  still  be  plenty  of  bridges  left  to  build" 
after  college. 

While  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  Jones 
said  he  worked  at  "Pugs "  ResUurant  and 
also  worked  in  the  schools  athletic  depart- 
ment publishing  football  programs.  He  also 
was  business  manager  of  the  Corolla— Ala- 
bama's yearbook. 

Jones  and  his  wife.  Christine,  presently 
reside  in  Scottsboro 


[Prom  The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times.  Sept. 

21.  1985} 

New  Bridge  Dedicated  To  Ex- 

Representative  Bob  Jones 

(By  John  Peck) 

SCOTTSBORO. -Bob    Jones    labored    10 

hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week  for  25  cents  an 

hour  while  building  the  B.B.  Comer  Bridge 

in  Scottsboro. 

Today.  56  years  later,  the  retired  congress- 
man can  view  the  results  of  thtt  effort  from 
atop  a  new  bridge-a  structure  bearing  his 
name-the  Robert  E.  'Bob  "  Jones  Bridge. 

"As  I  pass  over  this  bridge  now.  I'll  sense 
that  I  contributed  to  the  Tennessee  River 
by  the  10  gallons  I  sweat  each  day  on  top  of 
those  piers, "  operating  jackhammers  on  the 
river  botton   and   finishing  concrete  from 


FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  great  interest  the  remarks  this 
past  Wednesday  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren] 
concerning  the  postponement  of  hear- 
ings on  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
Farm  Credit  System. 

No  one  is  more  concerned  about  the 
current  situation  of  the  System  or 
more  eager  to  tackle  this  problem 
than  this  Senator.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  Senator  Boren  that  this 
matter  needs  and  deserves  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Congress  at  the  earliest  appro- 
priate date.  I  have  relayed  to  members 
of  my  committee,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  my  strong  intention  to  hold 
comprehensive  hearings  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  agreed  only  with 
great  reluctance  to  accommodate  the 
requests  of  the  administration,  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
to  postpone  temporarily  our  hearings. 
Furthermore,  as  my  committee  knows. 
I  attempted  to  schedule  hearings  in 
late  September,  but  was  asked  by  the 
System  to  wait  until  this  week  so  they 
could  be  fully  prepared  to  present  tes- 
timony on  their  current  financial  situ- 
ation and  offer  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  President,  my  decision  to  delay, 
for  a  short  time,  the  commencement 
of  our  hearings  was  made  only  after 
being  convinced  that  to  have  proceed- 
ed this  week  would  not  only  have  been 
unproductive,  but  could  possibly  lead 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  System's 
ability  to  raise  badly  needed  capital,  at 
affordable  cost,  in  the  bond  market.  I 
hasten  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not 
because  I  expect  to  hear  testimony 
that  the  collapse  of  the  System  is  im- 
minent, but  rather  because  a  prema- 
ture hearing  would  produce  negligible 
results  and  signal  greater  uncertainty 
to  Farm  Credit  bond  investors. 

I  might  add  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Credit  also  recognized  the  neces- 
sity to  postpone  hearings  and  immedi- 
ately accommodated  the  requests  to  do 
so.  I  trust  no  one  would  imply  that  the 
very  able  and  respected  Chairman  Ed 
Jones  would  do  so  for  any  other 
reason  than  great  concern  and  sensi- 
tivity to  the  complex  issues  involved.  I 
understand  that  it  has  been  Mr. 
Jones'  intention  from  the  beginning  to 
separate  the  farm  bill  from  the  Farm 
Credit  System  issues  and  I  commend 
him  for  it. 

Indeed,  I  agree  with  Senator  Boren 
that  the  problems  facing  the  System 
are  serious.  But  for  that  very  reason 
we  must  proceed  with  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  ensure  that  we  not  take 
precipitous  action  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  farmers  who  depend  upon 
the  System  for  a  dependable  line  of 
credit.  We  must  not  ignore  the  obvious 
fact  that  even  slight  increases  in  the 
cost  of  Farm  Credit  bonds  are  soon  re- 
flected in  higher  interest  costs  to  the 
very  farm  borrowers  we  are  trying  to 
Eissist. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  without  hesita- 
tion that  while  the  problems  facing 
the  System  are  difficult,  they  are  man- 
ageable. I  fully  anticipate  that  we  will 
have  viable  options  to  consider  in  my 
committee  in  the  very  near  future  and 
I  intend  to  expedite  our  reporting  a 
bill  to  the  full  Senate. 

With  all  respect.  I  must  take  excep- 
tion with  those  who  believe  it  is  essen- 


tial that  we  have  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  our  agricultural  credit  prob- 
lems before  completing  action  on  the 
farm  bill.  In  fact,  quite  the  opposite  is 
true.  Farmers  must  know  what  price 
they  can  expect  from  their  crops 
before  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  credit  situation  can  be  achieved. 
To  delay  action  on  the  farm  bill  will  in 
no  way  further  our  efforts  in  reaching 
a  sound,  fiscally  responsible  solution 
to  the  farm  credit  problems. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  hearings  on  the  Farm  Credit 
System  had  to  be  again  delayed.  How- 
ever. I  assure  all  Senators  that  this  is 
an  issue  of  top  priority  with  me  and 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  We  will 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  it  at 
the  earliest  appropriate  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  letters  from 
Under  Secretary  Prank  Naylor.  Gov. 
Donald  E.  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Delmar 
Banner  requesting  postponement  of 
our  hearings  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Department  or  Agriculture. 
Washington,  DC.  October  IS,  198S. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest your  consideration  in  rescheduling 
this  week's  Agricultural  Committee  hear- 
ings concerning  the  operational  status  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System. 

On  Friday.  October  11.  Secretary  of 
Treasury  James  Baker.  OMB  Director 
James  Miller,  and  I  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  operating  leadership  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  the  Governor  and 
Senior  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  meeting  was  held  to 
demonstrate  the  Administration's  concern 
with  the  condition  of  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem's operating  system. 

On  Friday.  October  11,  Secretary  of 
Treasury  James  Baker.  OMB  Director 
James  Miller,  and  I  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  operating  leadership  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  the  Governor  and 
Senior  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  meeting  was  held  to 
demonstrate  the  Administration's  concern 
with  the  condition  of  the  Farm  Credit  Sys 
tern's  operating  system. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting,  Secre- 
tary Baker  indicated  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  prepared  to  support  a  legislative 
package  to  deal  with  the  organizational  and 
regulatory  reforms  needed  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  to  improve  the 
system's  ability  to  pool  its  own  resources  to 
assist  in  managing  Its  current  problems. 

The  operating  system  reported  to  Secre- 
tary Baker  that  Independent  audit  data 
would  not  become  available  until  October  23 
at  which  time  operating  results  through  the 
third  quarter  would  be  available  for  evalua- 
tion. This  and  other  sources  of  financial  In- 
formation are  vitally  important  in  providing 
the  Administration,  the  Congress  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  a  more 
complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the  sys- 
tem's current  and  future  operating  condi- 
tions. It  Is  the  Administration's  view  that 
this  data  and  an  Independent  analysis  of  all 


available  financial  information  are  neces- 
sary to  assess  what  additional  measures,  if 
any,  may  be  appropriate. 

Indicative  of  the  Administration's  con- 
cern. Secretary  Baker  ha-s  asked  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  meet  with  an  Administration 
working  group  to  discuss  further  each  of 
these  issues  and  to  develop  the  soundest 
possible  assessment  of  current  operating 
conditions. 

Secretary  Block  and  Secretary  Baker  are 
very  much  aware  of  your  concern  and  com- 
mend you  on  your  leadership  in  scheduling 
hearings  to  evaluate  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem's status.  The  Administration  believes 
that  it  is  important  to  provide  Congress 
with  the  soundest  analysis  that  can  be  de- 
veloped to  assist  you  and  the  Congress  in  its 
oversight  of  the  current  operating  problems 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

The  Administration  will  appreciate  your 
favorable  consideration  of  this  request  and 
stands  ready  to  work  closely  with  you  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  W.  Na'vxor.  Jr.. 
Under  Secretary  for  Small  Community 
and  Rural  DevelopmenL 

Farm  Credit  Aominis'tration, 
McLean.  VA.  October  IS,  198S. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Agriculture,   Nu- 
trition,    and    Forestry,     United    Slates 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  request  that  the 
hearing  scheduled  for  October  17  be  post- 
PKjned. 

Secretary  James  Baker  met  last  Friday 
with  Farm  Credit  System  representatives 
and  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  as 
regulator  of  the  System.  He  asked  that  the 
Administration  l)e  provided  more  complete 
Information  prior  to  any  hearings  so  that  it 
may  develop  more  fully  its  position  on  the 
key  Issues  likely  to  arise. 

We  appreciate  your  assistance  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  E.  Wilkinson. 

Governor. 

The  Farm  Credit  Council, 
Washington,  DC,  October  16.  198S. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition  and  Forestry.  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  thank  you  for 
agreeing  to  hold  hearings  so  expeditiously 
on  problems  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
Since  the  hearing  date  was  announced,  the 
Administration  has  asked  for  a  delay  In 
order  to  review  Farm  Credit  third  quarter 
financial  figures,  which  will  be  available  by 
October  23.  While  the  situation  is  extremely 
urgent,  to  postpone  the  hearing  for  a  short 
time  in  order  to  have  the  most  current  num- 
bers available  for  consideration  is  a  reasona- 
ble and  sound  request,  and  one  with  which 
we  concur. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  your 
staff  on  this  and  if  we  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance in  the  meantime,  please  advise  us. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Most  sincerely. 

Delmar  K.  Banner. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
participant  in  the  1985  Congressional 
Call  to  Conscience.  I  have  the  honor 
of  calling  attention  to  the  tragic  hero- 
ism of  losif  Radomiselsky.  losif.  like 
many  other  Soviet  Jews,  has  worked 
hard  to  perpetuate  Jewish  culture  and 
traditions  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  His  Hebrew  instruc- 
tion to  young  Jews  at  Leningrad  and 
his  protest  over  arrests  and  imprison- 
ments of  fellow  Hebrew  instructors 
have  brought  grave  consequences  on 
his  family. 

losif  first  applied  for  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1979.  Upon  this 
request,  he  was  immediately  fired 
from  his  job  as  a  computer  engineer 
and  denied  emigration  at  regular  in- 
tervals. The  termination  of  his  job  has 
resulted  in  great  economic  hardship 
for  losif  and  his  family.  He  is  now 
forced  to  work  as  a  hospital  orderly 
and  at  part-time  odd  jobs  for  extreme- 
ly low  wages.  losifs  parents  are  also 
refuseniks  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  but  they  also  have  been  denied. 
They  share  their  meager  pensions 
with  losif  and  his  wife.  Inna.  His 
mother,  who  first  suffered  a  severe 
heart  attack  in  April  1982.  and  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  hospital,  has  had 
similar  attacks  since  then  which  re- 
quire immediate  medical  attention. 
The  frequent,  unexplained  disconnec- 
tion of  their  telephone  places  her  life 
in  great  peril. 

In  December  1982.  losif  was  issued  a 
final  refusal  by  the  Leningrad  OVIR 
which  prohibits  him  from  reapplying 
for  an  exit  visa.  He  and  thousands  of 
other  Soviet  Jews  are  being  held  pris- 
oners in  their  own  country,  unable  to 
escape  the  heavy  burden  of  oppression 
that  has  been  placed  disproportionate- 
ly upon  the  1.81  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  state.  Soviet  Jews  are  mysteri- 
ously fired  from  their  jobs,  they  are 
humiliated  and  harassed  by  the  KGB. 
and  they  are  denied  the  emigration 
right  that  would  unite  them  with 
family  and  friends  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  basic  human 
rights  we  often  take  for  granted. 

losif  continues  to  instruct  Jewish 
children  in  the  Hebrew  language  de- 
spite the  substantial  risk  to  himself 
and  his  family.  As  is  the  case  in  most 
religions,  training  of  children  is  very 
important,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  practice  of  Judaism.  Officially 
approved  instruction  of  Hebrew  has 
been  made  virtually  inaccessible  to 
Soviet  Jews,  and  it  is  the  only  lan- 
guage so  stringently  restricted  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Other  blatant  anti-Semitic  measures 
also  threaten  the  survival  of  the 
Jewish  culture  and  religion  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Only  57  synagogues 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
equates  to  1  synagogue  per  31.770 
Jews.  Moreover,  most  of  these  syna- 


gogues are  disproportionately  located 
in  the  least  populated  Jewish  areas. 
Worship  services,  called  minyanim,  are 
held  in  private  homes  only  by  special 
permission.  In  the  past  few  years,  a 
mere  three  Soviet  Jewish  students  se- 
lected by  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
been  approved  for  rabbinical  training 
at  the  seminary  in  Budapest. 

It  has  been  9  months  since  we  began 
the  1985  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science on  Soviet  Jewry,  but  the  denial 
of  fundamental  freedoms  for  Soviet 
Jews  has  occurred  for  many  years.  Our 
moral  and  ethical  outrage  should  not 
diminish  as  long  as  these  people  are 
denied  free  practice  of  their  religion 
and  the  right  to  emigrate.  Just  as  re- 
fuseniks such  as  losif  Radomiselsky 
courageously  struggle  to  maintain 
their  cultural  and  religious  identity, 
we  must  not  waiver  in  our  persistent 
denunciation  of  the  human  rights  vio- 
lations occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Mr. 


YEAGER  AIRPORT 
BYRD.    Mr.    President,    Brig. 


Gen.  Charles  E.  Yeager,  retired,  was 
the  first  man  in  history  to  fly  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound.  As  a  test 
pilot.  General  Yeager  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  aero- 
nautics and  contributed  as  well  to 
America's  space  effort.  In  his  recent 
best-selling  autobiography.  General 
Yeager  relates  details  of  his  career  and 
other  interesting  antidotes  and  in- 
sights from  an  exciting  and  often  un- 
conventional life.  Certainly,  Chuck 
Yeager  has  enjoyed  one  of  the  more 
eventful  personal  histories  of  contem- 
porary times. 

General  Yeager  was  bom  and  reared 
in  West  Virginia,  and  as  one  of  our 
own.  West  'Virginians  take  pride  in  the 
success  and  fame  that  he  has  won  for 
himself  and  brought  to  our  State.  Re- 
flecting that  pride,  the  decision  was 
made  recently  to  rename  the  Kana- 
wha County  Airport  near  Charleston, 
WV,  in  honor  of  Chuck  Yeager. 

On  Monday,  former  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  and  I  were  privileged 
to  take  part  in  the  renaming  ceremo- 
nies for  the  Yeager  Airport.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
that  Senator  Randolph  and  I  delivered 
on  that  occasion  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks    or    Jennings    Randolph    at    the 

Naming    of    the    Kanawha    Airport    in 

Honor  of  Charles  E.  Yeager 

"I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye 
could  see:  saw  a  vision  of  the  world,  all  the 
wonder  that  would  be  saw  the  heavens  fill 
with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails: 
pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales." 

This  prophecy,  written  by  Lord  Tennyson 
in  1842.  has  come  to  fulfillment  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  pioneering  accom- 
plishments of  the  man  we  honor  today. 


On  this  date,  thirty-eight  years  ago.  Cap- 
tain Charles  E.  Yeager.  a  young  Air  Force 
test  pilot,  climbed  into  an  experimental 
flying  ship  at  Muroc  Dry  Lake,  California, 
and  made  aerospace  history.  Captain 
Yeager,  after  distinguishing  himself  in 
aerial  combat  over  France  and  Germany  in 
World  War  II,  flew  a  small  rocket-powered 
aircraft,  the  Bell  X-1.  named  "Glamorous 
Glennis"  after  his  lovely  wife,  through  the 
sound  barrier. 

Charles  Yeager  l)ecame  the  first  man  to 
fly  at  the  velocity  of  Mach  I.  faster  than  the 
speed  of  sound.  His  historic  flight,  following 
many  months  of  tests  and  evaluation  of  the 
unknown,  opened  a  new  era  in  world  avia- 
tion. Today,  supersonic  speeds  are  common- 
place. But  on  that  crucial  date  there  were 
many  scientific  authorities  who  remained 
convinced  that  man  could  never  hope  to 
achieve  or  survive  supersonic  speeds. 

He  established  another  speed  record  on 
December  12.  1953,  by  flying  over  two  times 
the  speed  of  sound  in  a  Bell  X-1  A. 

Charles  Yeager  crossed  uncharted  bound- 
aries. He  enabled  others  to  follow  and 
expand  the  limits  of  man's  opportunities. 
He  revolutionized  the  field  of  aviation, 
opening  the  door  to  more  rapid  space  explo- 
ration programs. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  Insuring  that  Chuck 
Yeager's  accomplishments  could  be  appro- 
priately recognized.  On  June  20.  1975,  the 
112th  anniversary  of  West  Virginia's  state- 
hood, my  alma  mater,  Salem  College,  pre- 
sented Chuck  with  it's  "Mr.  West  Virginia" 
award  and  conferred  on  him  an  honorary 
degree  of  aeronautical  science. 

In  late  1974  and  early  1975,  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate  bills  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  IJnited  SUtes  to  present  to  Brig- 
adier General  Yeager  a  Medal  of  Honor. 
The  Congress  enacted— and  the  President 
signed  into  law  on  December  23,  1975— a  bill 
authorizing  the  awarding  of  a  Silver  Medal, 
described  as  the  "equivalent  to  a  noncombat 
medal  of  honor." 

It  was  gratifying  to  have  had  these  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  Charles  Yeager.  Now.  I  am 
especially  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  this  pro- 
gram which  will  result  in  a  lasting  memorial 
to  him  through  the  naming  of  our  capital 
city's  airport  in  his  honor.  I  commend  the 
Central  West  Virginia  Regional  Airport  Au- 
thority for  taking  this  initiative. 

Our  honoree  epitomizes  the  spirit  of  serv- 
ice, sacrifice,  courage  and  purposeful  ven- 
ture for  which  West  Virginians  are  deserv- 
edly known. 

Brigadier  General  Yeager  is  one  of  those 
fortunate  men  who— 'has  slipped  the  surly 
bonds  of  Earth  and  danced  the  skies  on 
laughter  silvered  wings: 

"Topped  the  windswept  heights  with  easy 
grace,  where  never  lark  or  eagle  flew  •  *  • 

"And  trod  the  high  untrespassed  sanctity 
of  space,  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  the 
face  of  God."  ' 

Brigadier  General  Charles  Yeager— 
combat  hero,  patriot,  aviation  pioneer, 
sturdy  mountaineer— we  salute  you;  we 
honor  you;  and  we  thank  you  for  being  the 
man  that  you  are.  No  person  shall  pass 
through  the  portals  of  this  Important  avia- 
tion complex— Yeager  Airport  without  gain- 
ing inspirations  from  your  life. 


""High  Plight"'  John  Glllespice  Mage«.  Jr. 
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Rededication— Kanawha  Airport  in  Honor 

or  Chuck  Yeaccr 
(Remarks  by  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd) 

In  his  best-selling  autobiography.  General 
Chuck  Yeager  describes  luck  as.  "the  most 
precious  commodity  a  pilot  carries.  Luck, 
pure  and  simple." 

As  a  combat  pilot  and  as  a  test  pilot. 
Chuck  Yeager  may  have  had  luck.  But  luck 
alone  does  not  explain  his  achievements,  or 
the  length  and  success  of  his  career.  Gener- 
al Yeager  also  possesses  character— and  In- 
tegrity and  sturdiness  of  ideals  that  allowed 
him  to  achieve  deeds  that  are  not  legendary. 

Here  in  West  Virginia,  we  are  proud  of 
what  General  Yeager  has  done— his  re- 
nowned accomplishments.  We  are  also 
proud  of  General  Yeager  himself.  People 
recognize  qualities  in  Chuck  Yeager  to 
which  most  West  Virginians  aspire.  Like 
other  noted  West  Virginians  of  the  past. 
Chuck  Yeager  will  be  remembered  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  what  is  best  in  our  West  Virgin- 
ia heritage. 

I  congratulate  General  Yeager  on  the 
honor  and  pride  he  has  brought  to  our 
State  and  on  the  singular  honor  being  paid 
him  here  today.  I  wish  him  a  continued  ex- 
citing and  fruitful  life  in  the  years  ahead. 
May  he  ever  stand  as  a  great  example  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia,  and  to  Americans 
everywhere. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nutri- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
been  actively  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program.  This  program  is  the  oldest 
Federal  nutrition  program,  founded  in 
1946.  in  response  to  the  military  draft 
situation  during  World  War  II  when 
potential  draftees  were  turned  down 
due  to  malnutrition. 

Since  that  time,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  has  been  providing 
nutrition  input  to  children  in  partici- 
pating schools  throughout  the  coun- 
trj'.  It  is  in  the  developmental  stages 
of  infancy  and  childhood  that  good 
nutrition  can  have  a  major  impact  on 
a  child's  potential  as  an  adult. 

CURRENT  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
subsidizes  the  lunches  of  some  24  mil- 
lion children  in  over  85.000  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Federal  cash 
and  commodity  reimbursements  are 
provided  for  lunches  which  meet  Fed- 
eral nutritional  and  other  '•equire- 
ments.  For  f'scal  ;'ear  1985.  this 
amounted  to  about  $3.2  billion.  Feder- 
al cash  expenditures  for  the  School 
Lunch  Program  were  about  $2.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  Most  of  the  cash 
assistance  for  this  program— $2.13  bil- 
lion—is provided  for  lunches  served 
free,  or  at  reduced  price  to  childr.;n 
who  meet  low-income  eligibility  guide- 
lines. These  children  currently  ac- 
count for  about  52  percjnt  or  12.4  mil- 
lion of  all  school  lunch  participant.'^. 
The  remaining  schoolchildren,  some 
11.6  million,  receive  so-called  paid 
lunches  which  are  subsidized  at  a  Fed- 


eral cost  of  about  $242  million— ap- 
proximately 9  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  cash  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

CURRENT  ISSUES  RELATING  TO  NSLP 

Current  policy  with  regard  to  the 
School  Lunch  Program  establishes 
some  Federal  responsibility  for  the  nu- 
tritional well-being  of  all  children,  re- 
gardless of  their  income.  In  1981.  bi- 
partisan congressional  proposals  were 
enacted  into  law  that  achieved  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  savings  for  child  nutrition  pro- 
grauns  in  fiscal  year  1982— a  21  percent 
reduction.  These  program  changes  ac- 
tually strengthened  the  School  Lunch 
Program,  improved  targeting  and  im- 
plemented many  program  reforms. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  all 
American  children  should  have  access 
to  proper  nutrition.  The  real  issue  is 
who  should  pay  for  school  lunches 
when  children  are  not  from  low- 
income  families.  Many  families  can 
afford  to  make  more  of  a  contribution 
to  their  children's  lunches. 

DEDICATION  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  policy 
differences  that  may  exist,  those  indi- 
viduals who  run  these  programs 
throughout  the  country  should  be 
commended  on  their  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  well-being  of  the 
children  in  their  school  districts. 
School  lunch  directors,  and  the  per- 
sonnel who  actually  prepare  the  food 
in  kitchens,  really  do  a  commendable 
job  in  providing  cost-effective,  healthy 
lunches.  These  people  are  often  moth- 
ers themselves,  who  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate personally  in  a  program  that 
is  responsible  for  feeding  their  chil- 
dren—they want  to  make  certain  that 
the  food  these  children  eat  is  well-pre- 
pared and  nutritious, 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
is  a  vital  segment  of  the  school  sys- 
tems in  our  country.  If  a  child  is 
hungry,  or  sent  off  to  school  without 
an  adequate  breakfast,  that  child  will 
have  difficulty  learning  in  the  class- 
room. Quite  often,  the  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs  substitute  at- 
tention that  should  be  provided  in  the 
home.  In  addition,  the  nutrition  edu- 
cation and  training  program  helps 
children  learn  about  good  nutritional 
habits— an  infU'ence  that  will  benefit 
them  for  life. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program 
is  important  in  providing  good  nutri- 
tion to  school-age  children  throughout 
the  country.  The  long-rang3  benefits 
from  this  program  can  only  really  be 
seen  when  the  child  has  grown  into  an 
adult.  Nutrition  programs  can  be  very 
cost-effective  in  pr'^vidirg  preventive 
intervention  that  results  in  improved 
health  status  and  save^  potential  med- 
ical costs.  School  lunches  provide  food 
to  children  that  may  not  receive  any 
other  kind  of  nutritional  input.  This 
program  should  be  recognized  fur  the 


kind  of  contribution  it  makes  to  our 
children,  who  are  our  future  genera- 
tions. We  should  all  take  time  to  ap- 
preciate this  program  and  the  dedicat- 
ed people  who  work  with  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LUGAR).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  been  in  session  for  1  hour.  We 
had  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
on  amendments.  There  are  three 
amendments  to  be  offered. 

I  suggest  if  Senator  Biden  or  the 
other  Senators  are  not  here  within  5 
minutes  to  offer  an  amendment  of 
some  kind.  I  think  we  should  go  to 
third  reading.  as\d  I  will  ask  for  third 
reading  and  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
unless  someone  is  willing  to  offer  the 
amendment. 

I  get  tired  of  the  game  we  play  in 
this  body  of  coming  in  early— we  have 
done  it  most  of  this  week— with  very 
little  action.  If  Senators  want  to  offer 
their  amendments,  I  suggest  they  be 
here  to  offer  them  or  we  will  go  to 
third  reading. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold that  request. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed 


HUD  APPROPRIATIONS,  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  c'erk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  b038)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  coninisslons,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fisca'  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3038). 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  1  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  an  amendment 
was  to  be  called  up  at  8:30  a.m.  with  15 
minutes  on  each  side  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor,  and 
the  Chair  is  in  the  process  of  respond- 
ing to  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor.  Does 
he  yield  for  the  purpose  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  suggesting  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  have  not  yielded.  I  pro- 
pounded parliamentary  inquiry  and  I 
wish  to  have  the  answer  from  the 
Chair.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  was  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi)  to  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  which  there 
shall  be  30  minutes  equally  divided 
and  controlled  of  debate  when  the 
Senate  returns  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  GARN.  We  are  on  the  pending 
business.  That  is  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
There  is  not  a  working  quorum  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  calling  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  808 

(Purpose:  To  maintain  the  level  of  funds  re- 
stored   to    the    Veterans'    Administration 
medical  care  account) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.   Mr.  President, 
on   behalf   of   myself.   Senator  Cran- 
ston, Senator  DeConcini,  and  others, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKI]  for  himself.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini Mr  Denton.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Thurmond. 
and  Mr.  Abdnor  proposes  and  amendment 
numbered  808. 


At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  (including  any  provUion  re- 
ducing certain  dollar  amounts  by  a  specified 
percentage),  the  appropriation  made  by  this 
Act  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
■Medical  care"  shall  be  $9,228,694,000. 

Mr.   MURKOWSKI.   Mr.   President, 
yesterday.     Senator     Cranston— who, 
regrettably,  cannot  be  with  us  today, 
but  who  is  represented  by  a  principal 
cosponsor.  Senator  DeConcini— and  I 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  Senator  Garn,  to 
restore  $100  million  VA  medical  care 
account  level  beyond  the  level  in  the 
amendment    to    H.R.    3038    that    has 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Garn.  My 
amendment     was     adopted     by     the 
Senate.  The  net  result  of  this  agree- 
ment was  a  reduction  from  H.R.  3038. 
as  reported,  of  $196  million  in  budget 
authority  for  VA  medical  care.  This 
modification  was  accepted  by  Senator 
Garn  and  adopted  later  by  the  Senate. 
After  agreeing  to  this  reduction  of 
$196  million  for  the  VA,  it  is  unthink- 
able now  to  revisit  this  issue  as  to  the 
VA    in    the    form    presented    to    the 
Senate  by  the  1.1 -percent  across-the- 
board  amendment  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.   Senator  Do- 
MENici.  and  adopted  earlier.  An  addi- 
tional 1.1 -percent  cut  in  VA  medical 
are  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  VA's  health  care  delivery  system.  I 
am  advised,  by  the  VA's  Chief  Medical 
Director,  that  such  a  cut  would  result 
in  a  reduction  in  substantial  medical 
care  employees  and  a  concomitant  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  veterans  who 
will  receive  health  care. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Cranston  spoke 
about  the  Chief  Medical  Director's 
projections  in  this  regard,  and  I  do  not 
believe  those  statistics  need  repeating 
today.  ^        ^    . 

Senator   Domenici's   amendment   is 
born  out  a  great  deal  of  frustration  in 
this  body.  I  understand  and  support 
the  efforts  of  my  esteemed  colleague 
to  restrain  spending  and  have  appro- 
priations be  consistent  with  the  levels 
adopted  in  the  budget  resolution.  I 
support    appropriations    for    the    VA 
that  reflect  the  spending  levels  agreed 
to  in  the  budget  resolution.  But,  in  an 
effort  to  accommodate  Senator  Garn's 
intent  to  keep  the  HUD  bill  within  the 
limits    of    the    budget    resolution,    I 
agreed  reluctantly  in  my  amendment 
to   a  VA   medical   care   appropriation 
that  would  be  below  the  ceiling  agreed 
to   for   the   VA   function   700   in   the 
budget  resolution.  I  want  to  empha- 
size-the    net    result    of    my    earlier 
amendment  is  that  the  VA  is  already 
below  the  function  700  levels  agreed  to 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

This  further,  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion of  1.1  percent  will  result  in  an  ad- 
ditional cut  of  slightly  over  $100  mil- 
lion   in    medical    care.    In    fact,    this 


amendment  leaves  us  $700,000  poorer 
than  we  were  yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  veter- 
ans should  share  equally  in  dificit  re- 
duction efforts.  But  to  require  such 
additional  deep  cuts  in  VA  medical 
care  would  go  way  beyond  equity.  And 
let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it— vet- 
erans have  received  their  share  of  the 
cuts  this  year  and  in  previous  years  as 
well.  Two  'ery  significant  policy 
changes  were  made  by  my  committee 
to  meet  our  reconciliation  instructions. 
The  implementation  of  a  means  test 
and  third  party  reimbursement  will 
achieve  in  excess  of  $1.15  billion  in 
savings  over  the  next  3  years  and  help 
keep  VA  health  costs  down.  These 
were  major  and  most  significant  steps. 
The  vast  majority  of  service  organiza- 
tions have  graciously  accepted  these 
policy  reforms  in  recognition  of  the 
need  to  do  their  part  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
forced  to  offer  an  amendment  with 
Senator  Cranston.  Senator  DeCon- 
cini. and  others  to  modify  Senator  Do- 
menici's across-the-board  reduction  to 
restore  sufficient  funds  to  VA  medical 
care  in  order  to  reflect  the  funding 
level  of  $9,228,694,000  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  in  our  amendment  this  morn- 
ing. My  amendment  would  only  re- 
store funds  for  VA  medical  care.  Other 
VA  discretionary  programs,  such  as 
construction,  would  be  subject  to  the 
1.1  percent  across-the-board  reduction. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
adopting  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague.  Senator 
DeConcini.  at  this  time,  a  principal 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  simply  restore  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  care  account 
the  net  level  of  funding  which  the 
Senate  agreed  to  yesterday  morning 
when  it  adopted  the  modified  amend- 
ment of  the  chairman.  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Cranston,  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  that  amendment  and  the 
modification  to  it  and  was  also  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
HUD-Independent  Agencies.  Mr. 
Garn,  and  its  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Leahy  agreed  to  it. 

Unfortunately.  however,  that 
amendment,  which  the  floor  managers 
agreed  to  and  which  was  adopted  with- 
out opposition,  has  now  been  vitiated 
by  the  across-the-board  amendment 
cutting  1.1  percent  from  each  of  the 
discretionary  accounts  in  the  HUD 
bill,  including  the  VA's  medical  care 
account.  That  took  away  $100.7  mil- 
lion from  the  VA  medical  care  account 
which   amount,   when   added    to   the 
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$196-million  cut  we  agreed  to  yester- 
day morning  as  a  fair  share  of  neces- 
sary reductions,  means  that  as  of  now 
veterans  medical  care  has  been  re- 
duced from  the  committee-reported 
level  by  $297  million.  That's  too  much, 
too  deep  of  a  cut. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  this  morn- 
ing on  the  Murkowski-Cranston 
amendment  made  clear  the  great  im- 
portance of  retaining  the  amount— 
$9.162.694,000-to  which  the  medical 
care  account  was  then  restored.  That 
is  the  absolute  bare  minimum  which 
could  possibly  enable  the  VA  to  main- 
tain the  health-care  staffing  level— 
193.941  PTEE's-for  which  Congress 
appropriated  funds  in  fiscal  year  1985 
and  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  bill  as  originally 
reported  intended  under  this  bill. 

That  amount— which  our  amend- 
ment would  maintain— is  also  the  ab- 
solute bare  minimum  which  could  pos- 
sibly enable  the  VA  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  staff  it  needs  and  to  achieve 
the  patient-care  workloads  that  it 
projects  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  essential 
for  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  that  the 
reduced  funding  level  brought  about 
by  the  1.1  percent  across-the-board  cut 
will  result  in  sharp  cutbacks  in  VA 
programs.  It  would  force  the  VA  to  cut 
thousands  of  employees  from  its 
health-care  staff,  provide  care  to  tens 
of  thousands  fewer  veterans,  and,  pos- 
sibly, delay  the  activation  of  facilities 
scheduled  to  be  brought  on  line  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1987. 
As  was  pointed  out  yesterday  morning 
by  Senator  Cranston,  according  to  in- 
formation provided  by  the  VA  Chief 
Directors  Office,  cutting  the  VA  medi- 
cal care  account  to  where  it  was  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Murkowski-Cran- 
ston amendment,  would  compel  the 
VA  to  make  a  personnel  cutback  of 
about  1,900  full-time-employee  equiva- 
lents—PTEE's-in  fiscal  year  1986. 
This  would  result  in  reductions  of 
16,000  episodes  of  hospital  care  and 
72,500  outpatient  visits  for  veteran-pa- 
tients. Also,  according  to  the  Chief 
Medical  Director's  Office,  that  appro- 
priations level  would  force  an  $82.5- 
million  cut— almost  50  percent  of  the 
$170  million  provided  in  the  total  bill 
for  this  purpose— in  equipment  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  purchased  in  fiscal 
year  1986  to  activate  facilities  in  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  There  are  95  such 
projects  in  33  States. 

Alternatively,  if  the  VA  were  to 
decide  not  to  delay  these  activation-re- 
lated purchases,  it  would  have  to 
reduce  its  health-care  staff  by  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  FTEE's  and  its  patient- 
care  workload  by  an  additional  17,700 
episodes  of  hospital  care  and  80,000 
outpatient  visits. 

That  would  be  a  total  staffing  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  4,000  and  cuts  of  more 


than  33,000  episodes  of  hospital  care 
and  152,000  outpatient  visits. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  reject  both 
of  these  alternatives— and  yesterday 
morning  the  Senate  rejected  them 
also.  We  did  the  right  thing  by  our  Na- 
tion's sick  and  disabled  veterans  earli- 
er today,  and  we  should  now  do  so 
once  again. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  amendment  is  a 
very  prudent  one.  It  would  restore  the 
VA  medical  care  account  to  a  level 
which  is  $166  million  below  the 
amount  originally  proposed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  which 
had  strong  bipartisan  support  this 
morning.  It  still  deserves  that  support. 
Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma  today,  because  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  Mr.  Murkowski,  and  Sen- 
ator Cranston  worked  out  an  arrange- 
ment yesterday  add  $100  million  to 
the  VA  medicp.l  care.  That  was  agreed 
to  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Senate 
adopted  it  by  voice  vote. 

Now.  we  are  faced  with  a  cut  of  $100 
million.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  de- 
serves the  heartfelt  thanks  of  not  only 
the  veterans  of  this  country  but  of 
every  Member  of  this  Senate  in  adding 
back  to  this  bill  the  absolute  minimum 
amount  of  dollars  that  are  necessary 
to  maintain  the  veteran  health  care 
system. 

The  Senator  from  California  cannot 
be  here  today,  but  he  is  the  one,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  who 
has  insisted  that  we  end  up  with  a  net 
of  $100  million  in  the  VA  health  care 
account. 

The  reason  this  particular  amend- 
ment has  the  figure  that  it  has  In  it  is 
that  the  only  way  to  get  the  $100  mil- 
lion net  is  to  add  $166  million  in  at 
this  time  in  anticipation  of  an  across- 
the-board  cut  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
who  might  be  listening  and  those  who 
come  over  realize  that  we  are  not  bust- 
ing the  budget.  We  are  providing  the 
minimum,  bare  minimum  dollars  for, 
health  care  for  the  veterans  of  this 
country.  And  if  you  vote  this  down, 
they  are  going  to  suffer.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  any  Member  in 
this  body  to  take  away  the  dollars  nec- 
essary to  provide  that  health  care  to 
the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Arizona.  I  think  some  ex- 
planation is  probably  in  order  to  again 
run  through  just  what  occurred  yes- 
terday. In  the  original  plan  there  was 
a  cut  of  $296  million  in  veterans'  ap- 
propriations. The  amendment  which  I 
introduced  yesterday  put  back  $100 
million,  so  the  net  cut  to  veterans  was 
$196  million.  And  then  there  was  a 
proposed  1.1  percent  across-the-board 
cut.  which  was  an  additional  $101  mil- 


lion. Therefore,  the  veterans'  cut  was 
roughly  $290  million. 

What  we  are  proposing  this  morning 
is  to  re-establish  the  previous  level  by 
adding  $166  million  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  health  medical  care 
area.  We  have  talked  to  the  VA  this 
morning  and  asked  if  they  had  any 
flexibility  within  their  programming 
for  veterans'  health  care.  There  is 
some  flexibility,  but  the  flexibility  is 
in  other  areas,  and  they  have  a  great 
concern  about  taking  a  cut  as  pro- 
posed if  indeed  there  is  likely  to  be  an- 
other across-the-board  cut  as  there 
was  yesterday  by  Senator  Domenici. 
which  he  felt  was  necessary  to  achieve 
the  appropriate  budget  levels.  And 
what  that  would  do,  obviously,  would 
cut  back  further  veterans'  care  medi- 
cal care  accounts. 

And  the  significance  of  what  the  ob- 
ligation is  to  our  veterans  in  that  area 
needs  no  repeating  from  this  Senator. 
So  what  we  are  faced  with  is  a  rather 
unusual  dilemma  of  estimating  what 
across-the-board  percentile  cut  might 
be  indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  anticipating 
that  it  might  be  a  half  of  1  percent  on 
$9  billion  i.i  VA  medical  care.  We  have 
arbitrarily  added  in  $66  million  in  an- 
ticipation of  such  an  amendment.  The 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  As  a 
consequence,  we  have  no  definitive 
knowledge  of  what  that  across-the- 
board  percentile  cut  might  be. 

So  this  was  submitted  in  anticipa- 
tion. I  want  to  make  sure  my  col- 
leagues understand  that  the  increase 
this  morning  was  originally  $100  mil- 
lion, and  then  anticipating  the  half  of 
1  percent  cut  $66  million  additional 
was  added  on.  As  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee— and  I  am 
sure  my  colleague.  Senator  DeConcini 
would  agree- if  that  figure  is  reduced 
to  less  than  half  of  1  percent,  we 
would  modify  our  amendment  and 
reduce  it  accordingly.  Or  if  the  chair- 
man should  choose  to  exempt  veter- 
ans' medical  care,  of  course  we  would 
not  put  in  that  amount. 

I  yield  to  the  floor  manager.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time,  or  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  know  I  am  going  to  be 
very  repetitious  because  the  argument 
has  not  changed  on  this  bill  for  weeks. 
But  I  will  state  them  one  more  time. 
We  received  a  budget  ceiling  as  a 
result  of  this  body  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  passing  a  budget  reso- 
lution. Therefore,  through  the  appro- 
priations process  we  established  ceil- 
ings for  each  subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Mr.  Leahy,  and  I  felt 
very  strongly  that  we  should  meet 
those  targets  as  voted  by  the  whole 


body  of  the  Senate.  We  did  that.  It 
was  a  painful  process.  But  it  was  a 
carefully  thought-out  process  recog- 
nizing that  we  have  not  just  HUD  and 
independent  agencies— those  inde- 
pendent agencies  represent  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  interests:  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  science  education, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Superfund,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  VA  medical 
care,  revenue  sharing,  a  broad  diversi- 
ty of  interests,  all  of  them  very  impor- 
tant programs,  and  most  of  them  deal- 
ing directly  with  people,  their  health, 
and  their  safety.  So  there  are  difficult 
choices  to  be  made. 

In  order  to  meet  that  budget  ceiling 
we  tried,  rather  than  just  saying.  OK, 
let  us  take  percentages  to  work  with 
the  agencies  to  try  to  find  out  where 
the  most  equitable  ways  are  to  cut. 
That  does  not  mean  that  is  an  exact 
percentage  out  of  each  one.  Some  of 
them  have  different  priorities. 

We  worked  very  hard  at  that,  recog- 
nizing that  not  one  single  agency 
would  like  any  cuts  but  if  we  were  to 
meet  these  budget  totals  we  had  to  do 
it.  We  took  $81  million  out  of  Indian 
housing;  $42  million  out  of  HUD  reha- 
bilitation, rental  rehabilitation,  $50 
million. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  go  back 
through  the  whole  list. 

These  are  people  programs.  We  are 
talking  about  putting  people  in  low- 
income  housing.  We  are  talking  about 
cleaning  up  hazardous  waste  sites 
around  this  country.  Many  of  these 
programs  do  not  spend  out  very  fast. 
Though  in  a  particular  year  you  can 
cut  a  lot  of  budget  authority,  and  not 
get  much  savings.  But  we  had  to  get 
savings  of  $800  million  that  started 
last  October,  October  1,  2  weeks  ago 
until  next  September  30. 

The  two  that  spend  out  the  fastest 
happen  to  be  VA  medical  care  and 
general  revenue  sharing.  We  chose  in 
the  committee  more  than  half  of  those 
cuts  out  of  general  revenue  sharing, 
not  because  we  liked  it  but  because  the 
program  is  discontinued  in  a  year 
anyway.  And  in  relation  to  priorities, 
when  vou  are  looking  at  general  reve- 
nue sharing  versus  VA  medical  care, 
versus  EPA,  versus  research  and  devel- 
opment, science  education  for  teachers 
and  young  people  in  this  country, 
math,  chemistry,  and  important 
things  like  that  we  felt  we  could  scale 
12.5  percent  back,  one-eighth— one- 
eighth— of  revenue  sharing,  and  they 
could  take  their  share  along  with  all 
of  these  other  agencies  that  we  took 
money  out  of. 

But  the  Senate  yesterday,  because 
the  mayors  were  so  effective  in  their 
lobby  over  tne  weekend,  decided  not  to 
do  that.  We  would  not  be  here  today— 
I  made  a  compromise  with  the  veter- 
ans to  put  back  in  $100  million  which  I 
was  very  happy  to  do.  I  had  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  I  could  accept  that  offer 


easily  and  quickly.  It  took  me  about  30 
seconds  to  make  that  decision  yester- 
day. But  some  of  the  very  people 
today  who  are  so  concerned  about  vet- 
erans' care  and  will  vote  to  put  this 
money  back  in  were  the  same  ones 
who  would  not  recognize  yesterday 
that  it  created  a  problem  for  veterans 
if  we  would  not  touch  general  revenue 
sharing.  I  outlined  exactly  what  would 
happen  all  day  long— that,  if  we  de- 
feated or  passed  the  Durenberger 
amendment,  this  is  what  would 
happen.  The  Budget  Committee  would 
come  back  with  unfair  across-the- 
board  cuts.  Nobody  listened.  Nobody 
listened. 

But  that  is  the  substance  of  the  ar- 
gument today  from  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Alaska.  It  is  unfair  to  cut 
this  additional  amount  of  money  out 
of  veterans.   He   is  right.   But  where 
were  those  people  yesterday  when  it 
was  unfair  to  take  it  out  of  mayors.  If 
this  amendment  passes  today,  yester- 
day  it   was   general   revenue   sharing 
that  cannot  be  cut,  and  that  impinges 
on  veterans.  Now  if  we  put  the  money 
back   in   for  veterans,   where   is  that 
money  going  to  come  from?  It  is  not 
additional    money.    We    are    going    to 
meet  the  budget  targets.  But  $166  mil- 
lion is  going  to  come  out  of   Indian 
housing,     modem     rehab.     HODAG, 
rental  rehabilitation.  If  we  put  it  back 
in  for  veterans,  why  should  not  every 
one  of  these  people,  EPA  research  and 
development,   abatement  control   and 
compliance,  Superfund.  disaster  relief 
and  FEMA— do  not  worry  about  the 
people  with  floods  and  so  on.  We  are 
going  to  take  it  out  of  them.  We  are 
going  to  apportion  this  $166  million 
out  of  all  of  those  other  agencies,  say 
the  hell  with  them,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  you,  and  we  are  more 
concerned  about  veterans.  I  am  con- 
cerned  about   veterans,   too.   I   am   a 
card-carrying  member  of  the  VFW  and 
the  American  Legion.  I  spent  24  years 
in  the  military.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  anybody  in  my  support 
of  veterans. 

But  let  us  not  vote  for  budget  resolu- 
tions, say  we  are  going  to  meet  budget 
targets,  and  then  not  have  the  courage 
to  vote  for  those  individual  appropria- 
tions. Let  us  quit  having  it  both  ways. 
I  suggest  the  voters  of  America  ought 
to  start  checking  on  how  we  vote,  not 
just  on  the  big  votes  but  see  whether 
we  vote  the  way  we  vote,  but  to  see 
whether  we  vote  on  individual  spend- 
ing totals  the  way  we  do  on  an  overall 
ceiling.  They  are  going  to  find  out 
there  is  a  lot  of  demagoguery  in  this 
body,  and  they  ought  to.  They  are  not 
easy  choices.  If  anybody  thinks  I  like 
to  be  standing  up  here  talking  about 
veterans  health  care.  oh.  boy.  I  really 
looked  forward  to  that  last  night.  I 
thought  about  how  fun  it  would  be  to 
come  to  the  Senate  this  morning  and 
talk  against  health  care  for  veterans. 


,  As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  I 
have  some  responsibility  to  those  that 
need  cleanup  under  Superfund.  I  have 
some  responsibility  for  science  and 
education  for  young  people  in  this 
country.  I  have  some  responsibility  to 
Indians  that  need  housing  in  this 
country  on  some  of  the  reservations. 
Talk  about  bad  housing.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  knows  all  about  it.  We 
share  some  Indian  tribes  over  the 
Utah  and  Arizona  border.  You  think 
we  have  problems  of  housing  in  the 
cities.  Look  at  some  of  the  reservations 
in  this  country,  and  rental  rehabilita- 
tion for  some  of  the  rundown  housing 
in  the  poor  cities  of  this  country. 

I  want  my  coUeaigues  to  know  that  Is 
the  kind  of  choice  we  are  making.  If 
that  Is  what  you  want  to  do.  If  you 
want  to  say  we  have  decided  veterans 
are  more  Important  than  all  of  these 
other  people  In  this  budget,  fine,  so  be 
It. 

That  Is  where  we  are.  That  Is  where 
we  were  yesterday.  That  Is  where  we 
were  In  the  committee.  In  the  subcom- 
mittee. That  Is  where  we  have  l)een 
for  3  or  4  months— making  some  tough 
choices. 

Yesterday  nobody  even  wanted  a 
rollcall  vote  on  this  cut.  They  voted  to 
make  this  cut  In  veterans  along  with 
everybody  else.  Let  us  see  how  they 
act  on  It  Individually. 

I  am  sorry  we  are  in  this  position.  I 
am  sorry  Congress  has  been  Irresponsi- 
bly spending  for  35  years.  I  am  sorry 
we  have  a  $2  trillion  debt.  I  am  sorry 
we  spent  $142  billion  on  debt  service 
on  the  national  debt.  I  am  sorry  the 
budget  has  gone  from  $300  billion 
when  I  first  got  here  just  10  years  ago 
to  a  trillion. 

But  If  anybody  Is  kidding  them- 
selves, that  Is  why  we  are  here  today 
having  these  kinds  of  difficult  choices 
because  we  have  not  been  willing  to 
make  them  in  the  10  years  I  have  been 
here,  never  looking  beyond  the  cur- 
rent election  cycle,  never  looking 
beyond  today's  press  release,  never 
looking  beyond  yesterday's  lobbyists 
out  there  in  the  hall,  thinking  some  of 
these  problems  will  go  away. 

But  they  do  not  go  away.  That  $2 
trillion  debt  has  been  building  up  for 
30  years.  Unless  we  start  making  some 
of  these  tough  choices  and  not  yield- 
ing to  each  one  of  the  lobbying  groups 
that  come  in.  what  will  we  have.  $4 
trillion  In  the  next  5  years?  It  will 
double  again.  We  will  sit  here  and 
wonder  why  and  give  speeches  on  re- 
duced deficits. 

I  would  like  everybody  to  be  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  committee  for  a  while  and  see 
whether  they  are  able  to  come  up  with 
any  more  fair  recommendations  and 
some  difficult  choices. 

Well,  I  have  spoken  far  too  long 
again,  but  I  just  want  this  body  to 
know    that    these    are    the    kind    of 
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choices  we  are  making.  If  you  want  to 
choose  the  veterans  over  all  these 
other  very  worthwhile  programs,  do  it. 
But  do  it  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
your  vote  is  about.  I  feel  that  if  this 
one  is  agreed  to  today,  then  I  ought  to 
go  out  and  delay  the  final  passage  of 
this  bill  and  stir  up  a  lobbying  effort 
for  every  one  of  these  because  they 
are  just  as  deserving.  We  should  not 
be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  We 
would  not  be  in  here  saying  this  one  is 
more  important  than  the  other  areas 
and  we  do  not  care  where  it  comes 
from. 

Well,  I  care  where  it  comes  from. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  been 
concerned  about  EPA  in  his  entire  two 
terms  in  this  Senate.  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
difficult  choice  for  him.  He  would  like 
to  see  more  money  for  EPA.  They  are 
talking  about  people's  health  there, 
too.  A  lot  of  veterans  maybe  live  near 
Superfund  sites  that  need  to  be 
cleaned  up. 

I  hope  we  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment, not  because  I  like  it,  not  because 
I  want  to  take  it  away  from  veterans.  I 
wish  the  additional  $100  million  was  in 
there.  It  should  have  come  out  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  If  someone  wants  to  offer 
an  amendment  today  that  he  will  take 
$100  million  out  of  revenue  sharing  for 
veterans'  health  care.  I  will  be  on  their 
side.  I  will  be  up  there  speaking  for 
that.  I  have  tried  to  do  that  for  several 
weeks.  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
wants  to  offer  that  amendment,  I  will 
not  be  opposing  him.  A  straight  trade, 
$100  million  out  of  revenue  sharing  for 
veterans'  health  care  and  he  will  have 
me  for  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  said  here  today.  I  do 
not  yield  to  anybody  in  this  body  in 
my  support  of  veterans  or  veterans" 
programs.  I  have  worked  very  closely 
with  our  VA  hospital  in  Vermont,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  East.  I  know  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  our  State  and  how  im- 
portant its  services  are  to  our  veter- 
ans. I  have  worked  to  bring  money  for 
medical  research  there  so  we  could  at- 
tract the  best  doctors.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  support  that  I  received  from  veter- 
ans in  Vermont  over  the  years. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  those  who 
will  be  happy  to  use  a  vote  against  this 
amendment  in  political  campaigns, 
whether  against  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  or  myself  as  showing  some- 
how we  are  antiveterans.  That  is 
wrong. 

When  we  considered  the  first  budget 
resolution.  I  voted  to  expand  funding 
for  veterans  programs,  and  especially 
medical  care.  I  regret  that  that 
amendment  failed.  However,  because 
that  amendment  failed,  the  level  of 
funds  available  for  veterans  programs 
are  just  not  as  high  as  they  should  be. 


In  spite  of  that  vote,  once  we  accept- 
ed the  budget  resolution.  I  believe  we 
must  play  by  the  r  jles. 

I  think  what  Senator  Garn  and  I  are 
saying  is  we  have  to  have  some  fiscal 
sanity  in  this  bill. 

Both  the  Chairman  and  I  have  gone 
down  through  these  programs.  I  can 
make  a  list  of  programs  near  and  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  programs  that  are  near  and  dear 
to  my  heart.  Many  would  be  the  same 
programs.  We  each  looked  at  the 
whole  picture.  If  there  were  no  restric- 
tions whatsoever,  we  could  put  money 
into  them.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
mentioned  EPA.  I  can  think  of  some 
extra  money  I  would  like  to  have  for 
EPA.  I  can  think  of  some  money  I 
would  like  to  add  for  some  housing 
programs  that  I  support.  I  can  think 
of  some  money  for  veterans'  affairs 
that  I  would  like  to  add.  This  is  the 
third  largest  budget  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  have  some  matters  that  would  be 
of  great  political  benefit  to  me  in  Ver- 
mont if  they  were  added,  but  we  did 
not  add  them  because  we  have  to  keep 
within  a  budget  limit. 

We  can  talk  about  where  we  are 
going  to  balance  the  budget  or  how  we 
are  going  to  bring  down  the  deficits 
and  give  great  speeches.  I  think  our 
speeches  would  almost  be  interchange- 
able, whether  Republican  or  Democrat 
or  what  part  of  the  country  we  are 
from.  But  ultimately  you  have  to 
stand  up  and  make  the  tough  choices. 
This  is  going  to  be  one  of  them. 

I  will  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  in  opposing  this  amendment.  We 
do  not  oppose  veterans.  We  do  not 
oppose  veterans  programs.  We  do  not 
oppose  EPA  or  EPA  programs.  NASA 
or  NASA  programs,  or  HUD  or  HUD 
programs. 

We  favor  a  great  number  of  these 
programs.  All  these  programs  that  we 
support  we  have  cut.  Veterans  pro- 
grams are  no  different.  We  have  not 
cut  veterans  programs  because  we 
oppose  them.  We  just  must  live  within 
fiscal  limits  to  which  the  Congress  has 
agreed  in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
realize  there  was  a  time  limit.  If  I  have 
taken  time  unnecessarily.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
know  about  the  time  limit.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  How  much  time 
remains  on  my  side.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  will  yield  1 
minute. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  issue  of  the  Senator 


from  Alaska.  I  want  to  make  that 
point  clear.  That  is  why  I  asked  for  2 
minutes  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  for  2 
minutes?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  politically  popu- 
lar thing  to  do.  I  advise  my  colleagues, 
is  to  vote  for  the  measure  before  us.  I 
think  we  all  have  known,  to  para- 
phrase an  old  political  idiom,  little 
care  what  we  do  here,  but  many  care 
how  we  vote  here. 

Votes  are  good  political  fodder  for 
those  who  want  to  fatten  their  own 
demagoguery  back  home. 

Like  my  friends.  I  salute  the  manag- 
ers of  this  bill  for  their  courage  in 
standing  up  now.  I  would  simply  say 
that  those  of  us  who  did  not  vote  for 
Gramm-Rudman.  that  famed  amend- 
ment, could  easily  support  the  amend- 
ment before  us  and  not  be  hypercriti- 
cal. Those  who  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  had  better  start  biting  the 
bullet  now. 

I  would  think  that  a  little  careful 
thought  would  be— and  playing  second 
fiddle  to  no  one  with  regard  to  my  re- 
spect for  veterans  because  I  am  one 
myself— the  cut,  if  it  is  a  cut  that  we 
are  making  in  this  bill,  after  rescind- 
ing the  recommendations  that  were 
made  to  cut  from  the  revenue-sharing 
funds,  is  a  painful  part  that  we  su-e 
going  through. 

I  simply  say  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  You  are  either  going  to  cut  the 
budget  or  you  are  not  going  to  cut  the 
budget.  I  suspect  in  the  end  that  if  we 
make  the  minor  reduction  which  has 
been  suggested  in  cutting  veterans  on 
a  motion  that  passed  by  voice  vote. 
Mr.  President,  because  many  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  cast  an  open  vote 
last  night,  if  we  rescind  that  we  are 
back  in  the  soup.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
that  in  the  end  if  we  make  this  minor 
reduction  in  veterans,  it  will  pay  off  in 
the  future.  I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  more  cuts  are  coming.  If 
we  make  a  minor  cut  in  veterans'  af- 
fairs now.  it  could  spare  major  cuts 
later.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  fails. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  yield  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  M.-.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  want  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  He  calls  this  dema- 
goguery. I  disagree  with  that.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  know, 
as  well  as  other  Members  here,  that 
this  committee   has   already   taken   a 


$297  million  cut  in  health  care  bene- 
fits for  veterans.  If  he  thinks  that  is 
fair,  if  that  is  what  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  amendment  was— 
and  I  voted  for  it— I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  this  body  to  make  a 
determination.  When  we  have  hit  the 
veterans  already  with  a  $297  million 
cut.  I  do  not  think  it  is  demagoguery;  I 
think  it  is  standing  up  for  what  is  cor- 
rect about  this  body  and  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  others 
have  constantly  stood  for. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  if  he 
will  clarify  a  couple  of  points:  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reduction  was  $296  million 
below  the  reported  amount? 

Mr,  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  correct. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Then,  is  it  not  cor- 
rect that  $100  million  of  that  was 
added  back  with  the  acquiescence  and 
support  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, yesterday? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  That  is  correct. 
My  amendment  put  back  $100  million. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Then,  is  it  not  cor- 
rect that,  yesterday,  when  the  Domen- 
ici-Chiles  amendment  passed  with  a 
1.1-percent  reduction,  the  Senate  once 
again  reduced  it? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  think  we  have  a 
case  here  that  stands  on  the  merits; 
that  we  are  not  busting  the  budget,  we 
are  putting  it  back  to  where  the  ar- 
rangement was  yesterday.  Senator 
Cranston  of  California  and  Senator 
MURKOWSKI  of  Alaska  very  diligently 
worked  out  the  minimum  amount  nec- 
essary for  veterans  in  this  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
pass  this  modest  amount  of  money. 
We  are  not  busting  the  budget.  We  are 
only  leveling  out  what  the  Senate  did 
yesterday.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Arizona.  As 
chairman  of  ihe  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  share  in  the  re- 
marks regarding  committee  responsi- 
bility as  indicated  by  my  friend  from 
Utah.  I.  too.  of  course,  have  an  obliga- 
tion as  chairman  of  this  conunittee  to 
represent  the  veteriins  of  this  country 
as  a  primary  responsibility  of  my  com- 
mittee chairmanship. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  increase  of  $66  million  is 
added  only  in  anticipation  of  an  addi- 
tional amendment  that  would  reduce 
the  $100  million  by  $66  million.  The 
purpose  of  mv  amendment  is  simply  to 
have  a  net  addition  of  $100  million  to 
VA  medical  care. 

The  $66  million  is  in  anticipation  ol 
an  across-the-board  cut  which  we  an- 
ticipate the  Budget  Co.nmittee  chair- 
man will  probably  institute. 


Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  re- 
flect on  just  where  the  priorities  are. 
all  I  can  do  is  appeal  to  them  individ- 
ually to  examine  the  various  areas 
where  cuts  are  going  to  have  to  be 
taken.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  as  proposed  in  keeping 
with  the  responsibility  which  we  have 
to  meet  our  obligation  to  the  veterans 
of  the  country. 

RESTORATION  OF  VA  MEDICAL  ACCOUNT  FUNDS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Murkow- 
SKis  amendment  to  restore  to  the  vet- 
erans medical  care  account  the  discre- 
tionary funds  that  were  deleted  by  the 
Domenici-Chiles  1.1-percent  across- 
the-board  reduction  amendment 
which  was  approved  by  voice  vote. 

During  the  budget  reduction  frenzy, 
it  is  essential  that  we  keep  firmly  in 
mind  the  priorities  that  the  Congress 
has  honored  for  decades.  Honoring  the 
commitment  to  the  veterans  of  our 
country  is  one  of  those  priorities. 

All  too  often  we  get  caught  up  in  de- 
leting funds  for  the  necessary,  the 
fruitful,  and  the  worthwhile,  when  we 
should  be  taking  the  scalpel  to  the  ex- 
traneous, the  frivolous,  and  the  waste- 
ful. 

Veterans  are  being  punished  as  a 
result  of  the  negligence  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  money  that  this  amend- 
ment will  restore  will  go  to  the  essen- 
tial medical  services  such  as  physicians 
and  medical  supplies. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  conducted  hearings  throughout 
the  year  in  its  effort  to  produce  a  fair 
and  equitable  VA  budget.  During 
those  hearings,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  veterans  service  orga- 
nizations, the  OMB.  and  the  CBO.  We 
were  forced  to  make  hard  choices  on 
funding  levels  for  programs,  and  our 
choices  reflected  hours  of  painstaking 
deliberation  and  research. 

The  across-the-board  cut  will  affect 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  VA. 
Admittedly,  that  aspect  is  not  as  glam- 
orous a  part  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  new  hospitals  are.  but  it  ef- 
fects the  quality  of  care  that  our  vet- 
crRns  receive 

The  veterans  of  our  country,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  combat  and  serv- 
ice disabled,  deserve  every  benefit  and 
service  that  they  receive  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  A  massive  cut  in  the 
veterans  medical  account  would  be  an 
unwarranted  slap  at  our  vetei  ans,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  programs  that 
the  Congress  has  supported  for  veter- 
ans over  the  years. 

Clearly,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  already  bearing  at  least  its  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  reducing  the 
deficit.  I  agree  that  the  deficit  is  enor- 
mous, and  I  oo  not  believe  thai  there 
is  a  Senator  in  this  Chamber  who 
wants  to  reduce  the  deficit  more  than 
I  do.  but  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
reduce  the  deficit  at  the  cost  of  essen- 


tial services  to  our  veterans  and  make 
them  absorb  a  disproportionate  share 
of  cuts.  We  should  not  penalize  those 
who  have  done  so  much  to  preserve 
the  peace  that  we  now  enjoy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  HUD 
appropriation  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
July  30.  1985.  included  two  proposals 
relating  to  VA  medical  care  which  I 
sponsored  and  which  would  affect 
West  Virginia's  four  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  centers.  My  first  re- 
quest restored  5  percent  to  the  VA 
budget  for  the  Nation's  medical  cen- 
ters, including  West  Virginia  facilities 
in  Clarlisburg.  Martinsburg.  Beckley. 
and  Huntington.  This  action  was 
taken  to  reverse  the  administration's 
budget  proposal  earlier  this  year  to 
cut  funding  for  all  VA  medical  facili- 
ties by  5  percent. 

A  second  proposal  which  I  sponsored 
and  which  the  committee  approved, 
provided  language  In  the  committee 
report  to  correct  a  staffing  deficiency 
at  Huntington's  VA  medical  center, 
which,  according  to  a  recent  VA  report 
undertaken  at  my  request,  is  suffering 
a  23.7-percent  staffing  deficiency. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  VA  Adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Harry  Walters,  at  my  re- 
quest, sent  a  task  force  to  the  Htm- 
tington  VA  Medical  Center  to  verify 
the  magnitude  of  the  staffing  prob- 
lem. I  am  also  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee report  has  urged  the  VA  to  ex- 
pedite the  resolution  of  this  Inequity 
and  report  back  on  the  remedial  action 
which  the  VA  will  take,  along  with 
any  significant  milestones  by  which  to 
measure  the  progress. 

In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  a 
reduction  in  the  funds  for  VA  modlcal 
care  was  adopted.  I  opposed  this  re- 
duction, and  yesterday  I  cosponsored 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  [Mr.  MtmKOWSKi], 
and  ranking  minority  member  [Mr. 
Cranston],  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  restore  $100  million  for 
VA  medical  care.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  voice  vote. 

Subsequently,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
1.1-percent  across-the-board  cutback 
provision  to  bring  the  total  amount  In 
the  bill  into  conformity  with  the 
budget  celling.  Unfortunately,  the 
across-the-board  reduction  had  the 
effect  of  eliminating  the  $100  million 
for  VA  medical  care  which  was  adopt- 
ed earlier. 

Today.  I  am  cosponsoring  another 
VA  medical  care  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  add  $166 
n-illion  to  the  VA  medical  care  budget. 
In  summary.  Mr.  President,  our  vet- 
erans have  served  their  country  and 
expect  that  we  will  provide  adequate 
funding  for  the  provisions  of  VA  medi- 
cal care.  I  intend  to  do  everything  I 
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can  to  ensure  that  funds  are  provided 
and  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  to  restore  the  funds.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  restore  $166  million  to 
the  VA  medical  care  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Laxalt],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rockefeller) 
would  each  vote  nay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36. 
nays  56— as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  232  Leg.) 

YEAS-36 


Armstrong 

Ex  on 

Lugar 

Bentsen 

Cam 

McClure 

Boschwitz 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Chiles 

Oramm 

Packwood 

Cochran 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Dan  forth 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Dodd 

Helms 

Roth 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Domenici 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Durenberger 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

East 

Leahy 

Wallop 

Evans 

Long 

NAYS-56 

Weicker 

Abdnor 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Andrews 

Eagleton 

Lautenberg 

Baucus 

Pord 

MaLsunaga 

Blden 

Olenn 

Mattingly 

Bingaman 

Gore 

McConnell 

Boren 

Grassley 

Melcher 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Metzenbaum 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Burdick 

Hawkins 

Murkowski 

Byrd 

Heflin 

Nickles 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Nunn 

Cohen 

Hollings 

Pell 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Pressler 

DcConcinI 

Kasten 

Pryor 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 
Sasser 
Simon 
Simpson 


Cranston 

Ooldwater 

Hatch 


Specter 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Trible 


Warner 
Wilson 
Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING-8 


Laxalt 

Levin 

Mathias 


Rockefeller 
Stennis 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  situation  of  once 
again  being  $166  million  over,  which  is 
not  acceptable  to  be  over  those  budget 
targets,  and  we  are  at  the  present  time 
having  some  discussions  and  some  ne- 
gotiations to  see  what  type  of  addi- 
tional amendment  we  could 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  a  vote  at  this 
time  recurs  on  the  amendment  which 
must  occur  without  debate. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  5 
minutes  to  discuss  the  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying,  we  have  been  discussing  the 
supporters  of  the  amendment,  and  we 
do  need  a  little  additional  time.  They 
are  agreeable  to  that,  while  we  discuss 
it.  to  postpone  the  vote  on  passage, 
which  I  would  let  go  by  voice  vote. 

So,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  what  we  wish 
to  do  the  remainder  of  the  day.  We 
wish  to  dispose  of  this  bill,  move  to 
DOT  appropriations  bill,  and  then 
move  to  reconciliation. 

We  wish  to  be  on  reconciliation  by 
12:30  p.m.  or  1  p.m.  and  then  see  how 
that  develops  into  the  midaftemoon. 
and  that  will  be  it  for  today.  But  we 
wish  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
and  the  DOT  appropriations  bill, 
which  I  understand  will  not  take  more 
than  a  couple  hours,  and  then  recon- 
ciliation will  take  more  than  today.  I 
do  not  know  how  far  we  can  go  today 
on  reconciliation,  but  I  was  advised  by 
both  Senators  Domenici  and  Chiles 
last  evening  it  will  probably  be  next 
week  before  we  get  into  serious  voting 
on  that  particular  measure. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  indicated  a 
moment  ago  that  he  was  interested  in 
knowing  who  else  might  have  amend- 
ments and  in  light  of  what  the  majori- 
ty leader  just  said.  I  wish  to  inform 
him  that  I  have  two  amendments— one 
of  which  will  be  accepted.  I  am  told. 


which  will  literally  take  little  more 
than  30  seconds,  and  another  one  that 
I  would  hope  could  be  accepted,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  work  it  out.  I 
wish  to  begin  on  it.  and  I  will  not  take 
more  than  10  minutes  to  make  the 
case  for  the  amendment.  If  we  cannot 
accept  it  at  that  point  then  I  will  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  withhold, 
the  question  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (No.  808)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  809 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  to  reduce  lead- 
based  paint  hazards) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  809. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Co-sponsors:  Sarbanes.  Bradley,  Simon. 
Kerry,  Heinz. 

On  page  2.  line  25,  before  the  semicolon. 
Insert      the      following:  except      that 

$50,000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  for  purposes  of  assisting  public  housing 
agencies  In  reducing  the  hazards  of  lead- 
based  paint  in  public  housing  In  accordance 
with  the  lead-based  paint  poisoning  preven- 
tion procedures  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  302  of  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act". 

AN  incentive  POR  HUD 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  represents  a  continuation 
of  the  sense  of  Congress  reflected  in 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1971.  Lead  paint  was  a 
problem  then  and  it  continues  to  place 
at  risk  the  mental  development  of 
more  than  1  million  children  in  the 
United  States— by  exposing  those  chil- 
dren to  one  of  the  leading  preventable 
pediatric  public  health  problems  in 
our  country— lead  paint— we  risk  the 
future  outlay  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
perhaps  more  in  lawsuits  and  in  public 
assistance  programs  to  aid  disabled 
persons. 


Lead  paint  absorption  in  children  is 
not  an  easily  eradicated  problem.  In  a 
study  of  20  children  who  had  mild  evi- 
dence of  lead  poisoning,  19  showed 
some  specific  defects  in  mental  devel- 
opment 3  to  9  years  later. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  was 
folded  into  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant.  As  a  result.  States 
no  longer  provide  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  with  statistics  on  infor- 
mation regarding  lead  poisoning  and 
screening  results  are  not  required  to 
give  it  funding  priority.  However,  the 
Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials  Foundation  began,  on 
a  volunteer  basis,  to  collect  data  on 
childhood  lead  poisoning  from  State 
health  agencies.  The  most  recent  sta- 
tistics from  ASTHO  are  alarming. 
Lead  paint  still  remains  the  major 
source  of  lead  exposure  in  children 
and  is  found  in  more  than  37  million 
homes.  Public  housing  units  are  in  the 
high  risk  neighborhoods. 

Though  lead  paint  poisoning  in  chil- 
dren is  an  extremely  complex  and  mul- 
tifaceted  health  problem,  it  is  prevent- 
able as  long  as  we  view  it  as  a  priority. 
HUD  has  provided  no  funds  for  lead 
paint  abatement  in  the  last  2  years 
and  HUD  is  taking  no  action  despite 
court  findings  that  HUD's  present  lead 
paint  implementing  regulations  are  de- 
ficient. Housing  authorities  across  the 
country  are  being  sued  by  tenants  and 
the  tenants  are  winning.  They  won  in 
Delaware— and  the  taxpayers  paid  for 
the  legal  battle. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  Washington, 
DC.  case  have  commented  on  HUD's 
lead-based  paint  policy.  They  said: 

HUD's  representations  as  to  the  time  re- 
quired to  take  necessary  steps  to  eliminate 
the  hazards  of  lead-based  paint  would  be 
comic  commentary  on  the  lethargy  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  wre  It  not  for  the 
grave  consequences  of  HUD's  continued  in- 
ertia. Children  who  were  bom  on  the  date 
of  the  D.C.  court  order  in  1982  will  have 
crawled,  walked,  and  teethed  on  lead-based 
paint  by  the  time  HUD  even  begins  to  re- 
quire the  removal  of  that  toxic  paint  from 
their  homes  In  1987.  Their  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  born  when  Congress  directed 
HUD  to  eliminate  the  hazards  in  1973,  will 
be  in  high  school.  If  they  are  not  retarded 
by  elevated  blood  lead  levels,  when  HUD  fi- 
nally moves. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the 
issues  surrounding  specific  cases,  we  in 
this  Chamber  cannot  contribute  to  the 
overall  problems  of  the  lead  paint 
issue  by  our  failure  to  act. 

Several  years  ago  HUD  made  avail- 
able over  $30  million  for  lead-based 
paint  removal  through  the  Compre- 
hensive Improvement  Program  and 
the  moneys  were  immediately  over- 
subscribed. In  essence,  the  program 
worked  so  well  that  HUD  hasn't  done 
it  since. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
give  HUD  a  little  more  incentive.  It 
will  earmark  $50  million  for  lead-based 


paint  abatement  from  existing  author- 
izations for  the  Comprehensive  Im- 
provement Assistance  Program. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  century,  public 
health  programs  have  been  immensely 
successful  with  childhood  diseases 
such  as  polio,  smallpox,  measles,  and 
diphtheria.  With  determination  and 
concerted  effort,  childhood  lead  poi- 
soning can  soon  be  added  to  that  list. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  try  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  all 
what  this  is  about.  It  is  about  lead 
paint.  I  have  been  concerned  about 
lead  paint  since  1974  when  Senator 
Randolph  appointed  me  to  chair  a 
panel  studying  lead  paint  and  its 
effect  on  society. 

We  have  had  since  that  time  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  lead 
paint  does  in  fact  have  a  serious  effect 
on  inner-city-dwelling  children,  who 
live  in  low-income  dilapidated  housing 
units.  This  problem  is  particulary 
acute  among  minorities. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  lead 
paint— to  refresh  my  colleagues'  recol- 
lection—literally keeps  peeling  off 
walls,  ceilings,  and  woodworks.  Chil- 
dren eat  it,  and  they  end  up  with  brain 
damage  which  is  with  them  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  very 
practical  problem  in  these  days  of 
budget  consciousness,  and  that  is  that 
lead-based  paint  removal  costs  the 
Government  a  great  deal  of  money. 
That  is  the  least  of  the  damage.  But  in 
fact  it  is  something  that  is  a  factor. 

This  amendment  will  please  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  and  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska,  and  others,  be- 
cause it  costs  no  money.  What  we  are 
attempting  to  do  here  is  to  force  HUD 
to  do  in  fact  what  they  should  be 
doing  anyway  and  that  is  moving  expe- 
ditiously to  clean  up  this  lead  paint 
problem. 

Now.  the  counterargument  to  this 
amendment  is  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  moneys  that  are  presently 
allocated  by  HUD  for  rehabilitating 
housing  should  be  used  for  just  that 
and  that  the  long-term  and  overall  ef- 
fects of  rehabilitating  housing  will 
have  a  long-term  more  beneficial, 
health  effect  on  the  population  at 
large  than  moving  on  lead  paint  re- 
moval immediately. 

As  my  grandmother  Finnegan  used 
to  say  in  the  long  term  we  will  all  be 
dead. 

And  in  the  long  term  there  are  going 
to  be  thousands  of  children  who  will 
be  permanently  damaged  because  we 
waited,  as  we  say  in  this  body— to 
impact  on  the  macroeffects  of  health 
needs  in  this  country. 

We  have  an  immediate  serious  exist- 
ing problem. 

My  amendment  earmarks  $50  mil- 
lion to  do  what  HUD  is  supposed  to  do 

anyway. 


I  remind  my  colleagues,  that  since  it 
is  Friday  morning  most  of  them  are 
not  focusing  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. There  has  not  been  much  pub- 
licity about  it.  If  the  staffs  are  listen- 
ing on  the  squawk  box— this  amend- 
ment makes  a  difference  between 
whether  or  not  there  are  children  who 
will  be  victims  of  lead  poisoning  and 
those  who  will  not.  It  costs  no  more 
money. 

It  is  a  fight  over  priorities  within  the 
allocation  of  the  moneys  that  we  have 
already  agreed  we  are  going  to  spend. 
That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

I  have  much  more  to  say.  but  in  the 
interest  of  time  and  in  the  faith  that 
my  colleagues  have  the  good  judgment 
to  move  on  this  amendment  and  the 
continuing  hope  that  the  leader  of  the 
committee  will  in  fact  accept  the 
amendment.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  talked  2  minutes  longer  I 
would  not  have  accepted  the  amend- 
ment. He  showed  the  good  judgment 
to  stop  speaking  in  favor  of  this 
amendment.  I  will  reluctantly  accept 
it. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
well  enofgh  for  the  Senator  from 
Utah  to  say.  but  in  the  good  camarade- 
rie of  the  morning,  I  will  accept  it  also. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  1  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that.  Even  though  as 
close  as  I  am  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  as  much  as  I  respect  him.  in 
this  case  I  am  glad  the  chairman  is 
there  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Durenberger).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  (No.  809)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  810 

(Purpose:    To    require    an    environmental 

Impact  statement  prior  to  issuing  a  permit 

for  ocean  Incineration) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
second  amendment  that  I  believe  will 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  and  Mr.  Bradley,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  810. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
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the  amendment   be  dispensed 


ing  of 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
the  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  or  any  previous  Acts  shall  be  used 
to  issue  any  permit  not  intended  for  limited- 
duration  research  purposes  for  the  ocean  in- 
cineration of  hazardous  wastes,  unless  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  prepares  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  (as  described  in  clause  (i) 
et  seq.  of  section  102(2MC)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969)  with  re- 
spect to  the  loading,  transportation,  and  in- 
cineration of  such  wastes  which  will  be  In- 
volved under  the  terms  of  the  permit. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Cranston  and  Lautenberg  be  added  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is 
very  simple— it  calls  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA]  to 
conduct  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  [EIS]  on  the  transporta- 
tion routes  for  commercial  ocean  in- 
cineration operations  if  it  proposes  to 
allow  these  to  occur  in  the  next  year. 
This  amendment  does  not  place  any 
new  responsibilities  on  the  EPA  that  it 
has  not  already  agreed  to.  The  amend- 
ment only  writes  into  law  the  EPA's 
agreement  to  perform  an  EIS  on  ocean 
incineration  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
an  operation  permit. 

The  reason  I  have  offered  this 
eunendment,  Mr.  President,  is  that  I 
want  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  the 
EPA  follows  through  with  its  commit- 
ment to  study  the  effects  of  oceain  In- 
cineration before  giving  it  the  green 
light  for  commercial  operations. 

I  took  part  in  an  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Subcommittee  hearing  on  this 
issue  in  July,  and  one  point  that  I  no- 
ticed was  that  there  was  some  confu- 
«ion  as  to  which  agency  would  under- 
take the  EIS.  The  EPA  representative 
looked  at  the  Coast  Guard  representa- 
tive and  informed  him  that  the  Coast 
Guard  would  be  responsible  for  study- 
ing the  transportation  route  aspect  of 
the  operation.  The  Coast  Guard  repre- 
sentative found  this  news  to  be  very 
Interesting  because  that  agency  appar- 
ently did  not  plan  to  undertake  such  a 
•tudy. 

Mr.  President,  mjr  concern  Is  that  as 
the  time  for  possible  approval  of  oper- 
ation permits  approaches,  these  two 
agencies,  and  others  that  might  be 
called  on  to  take  part  in  an  EIS,  would 
continue  to  look  at  each  other  and 
issue  a  collective  "I  thought  you  were 
going  to  do  it."  A  review  of  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  and  risks  of  ocean 
Incineration  ii  too  important  an  aspect 
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of    the    whole    operation 
through  the  cracks. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  illustrate  one 
reason  for  my  concern  that  this 
impact  statement  be  done  prior  to  is- 
suance of  operation  permits.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago.  an  oil  tanker,  the 
Grand  Eagle,  ran  aground  while  haul- 
ing a  shipment  of  oil  on  the  Delaware 
River.  The  rupture  of  the  Golden 
Eagle's  hull  allowed  10,000  barrels  of 
oil  to  be  spilled  into  the  Delaware 
River  between  Philadelphia  and  Wil- 
mington. 

The  oil  that  was  released  from  that 
spill  flowed  down  the  Delaware  River 
past  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  there 
was  great  concern  over  its  possible 
impact  on  some  of  Delaware's  most 
fragile  and  beautiful  wetland  areas. 
Luckily,  Wilmington's  water  supply 
does  not  come  from  the  Delaware 
River,  and  was  not  threatened.  Simi- 
larly, the  wildlife  refuges  have  been 
spared  extensive  damage  because  the 
spill  took  place  far  enough  up  river 
that  the  effects  of  the  oil  had  largely 
dissipated  before  it  reached  those 
areas. 

However,  even  now,  18  days  after  the 
spill,  the  Coast  Guard  is  still  trying  to 
clean  up  the  oil.  Over  2  weeks.  Mr. 
President,  and  the  oil  is  still  on  the 
river  and  on  the  adjacent  land. 

I  believe  the  Coast  Guard  and  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  have 
given  their  utmost  to  control  the  spill 
and  minimize  its  effects.  However,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  oil 
that  was  spilled  is  relatively  easy  to 
clean  up  in  comparison  with  some  of 
the  highly  toxic  substances  that  incin- 
eration vessels  are  expected  to  carry. 
The  oil-based  hazardous  substances 
that  the  ocean  incineration  vessels  will 
carry  will  react  much  like  the  Grand 
Eagle's  cargo,  only  I  fear  they  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  control. 

The  liquids  an  ocean  incineration 
vessel  will  carry  will  be  of  varying  den- 
sities which  means  some  might  sink  to 
the  river  bottom,  some  might  float, 
and  some  could  end  up  in  between. 
The  oil  recovery  ships  in  use  in  the 
Grand  Eagle  spill  can  skim  the  surface 
to  collect  floating  oil.  but  are  not 
nearly  as  effective  on  liquids  below  the 
surface  or  on  the  river  bottom.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  area  the  EPA  has  over- 
looked in  its  push  for  commercial 
ocean  Incineration  operations,  but  one 
that  is  vital  to  take  into  consideration. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  raise  another 
aspect  of  the  Grand  Eagle  spill  that 
Indicates  the  need  for  EPA  review  of 
the  loading  and  transportation  apsects 
of  ocean  incineration.  As  you  can 
expect,  the  oil  has  not  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  the  cleanup  op- 
erations and,  for  the  most  part,  has 
gone  wherever  it  felt  like  going.  This 
includes  wooden  piers  on  the  river  and 
marshlands  along  its  banks. 

I  bring  this  up  because  it  is  Impossi- 
ble to  gel  the  oil  out  of  the  wood  or 


grass  once  it  has  soaked  in.  The  Coast 
Guard's  recommendation  to  people 
who  have  found  some  of  their  grass- 
lands soaked  by  oil  is  simply  to  burn 
the  grass.  That  may  not  be  much  of  an 
environmental  problem  when  it  is  just 
oil  that  has  soaked  the  grasses,  but 
imagine  if  the  oil  released  contained 
PCB's  or  dioxins  on  their  way  to  high- 
temperature  incineration.  The  grasses 
could  not  simply  be  burned.  The  tem- 
perature of  incineration  from  just 
plain  sticking  a  match  to  the  grasses  is 
not  high  enough  to  safely  destroy  the 
contaminants  in  the  oil. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  problem 
could  be  quickly  and  effectively  re- 
solved, but  I  doubt  the  EPA  or  the 
Coast  Guard  do.  either.  This  is  the 
aspect  the  amendment  I  am  offering  is 
trying  to  address.  I  am  not  just 
making  up  hypothetic  situations  and 
looking  for  responses.  I  am  looking  at 
what  happened  to  the  spilled  cargo  of 
the  Grand  Eagle,  and  what  would  be 
the  effects  of  a  similar  ocean  inciner- 
ation vessel  spill. 

The  outlook  is  not  good,  and  I 
strongly  believe  the  EPA  should  take  a 
closer  look  at  this  aspect  prior  to  al- 
lowing incinerator  vessels  to  sail  on  a 
regular  schedule.  I  also  believe  the 
EPA  needs  to  give  similar  consider- 
ation to  spills  that  could  possibly 
result  from  the  loading  operations 
that  would  have  to  take  place  in  port 
facilities.  I  do  not  know  what  a  review 
of  the  risks  inherent  in  the  loading 
and  transport  aspects  will  show,  but 
ignoring  them  is  no  way  to  move  for- 
ward on  the  ocean  incineration  proc- 
ess. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  talking 
about  the  transportation  aspect  of  the 
operation.  That  is  because  it  is  an  area 
that  I  believe  must  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  EPA  in  an  unmistak- 
able and  clear  manner  as  worthy  and 
deserving  of  review.  I  also  have  an 
equal  concern  about  the  lack  of  a 
study  of  the  loading  facilities  because 
I  do  not  believe  the  towns  downstream 
from  the  loading  port  would  care 
whether  the  contaminated  substances 
floating  past  their  windows  came  from 
a  ruptured  hull  on  a  ship  on  the  river 
or  a  ruptured  pipe  at  a  port.  And  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
EPA's  need  to  review  the  Incineration 
operation  Itself,  but  I  believe  the 
agency  is  already  aware  of  that  par- 
ticular part. 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  make 
Is  that  the  EIS  needs  to  be  port-specif- 
ic. The  EPA  prepared  an  assessment  of 
ocean  incineration  earlier  this  year 
which  looked  at  the  risks  of  environ- 
mental damage  to  the  port  of  Mobile, 
AL,  If  an  ocean  Incineration  operation 
was  based  there.  However,  the  EPA 
noted  that  Its  analysis  was  applicable 
to  the  specific  ocean-based  cases  exam- 
ined. A  quick  look  at  a  map  clearly 
shows  that  the  physical  characteristics 
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of  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  are 
greatly  different  from  those  of  Mobile 
Harbor  and  Bay.  A  review  of  the 
amount  of  activity  that  each  area  sees 
also  supports  the  idea  that  a  general 
study  of  one  port  is  not  acceptable  as  a 
substitute  for  a  review  of  another 
port. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  empha- 
size that  this  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire the  EPA  to  do  anything  that  It 
has  not  already  agreed  to  do.  I  just 
want  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  a 
few  months  from  now.  the  verbal 
promise  to  perform  the  study  is  not 
forgotten  or  casually  dispensed  with  as 
no  longer  the  policy  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  would 
rather  see  a  long-term  requirement 
that  the  EPA  must  conduct  an  EIS 
prior  to  commercial  operations.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  In- 
tends to  hold  additional  hearings  on 
this  subject  during  this  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  serve  notice 
to  the  EPA  that  it  must  take  more 
than  just  the  burning  operation  itself 
into  consideration  when  looking  at  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  ocean  Inciner- 
ation as  part  of  our  national  hazard- 
ous waste  management  plan. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague     from     Delaware,     Senator 

BiDEN. 

In  the  past  I  have  taken  an  active 
part  In  ensuring  that  commercial 
ocean  Incineration  activities  do  not 
pose  any  environmental  hazards  to  the 
wetlands  of  Delaware  and  the  entire 
ocean  environment. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  me,  my 
fellow  colleague  from  Delaware,  and 
the  citizens  of  Delaware  are  the  prob- 
lems and  potential  hazards  posed  by 
the  transportation  routes  of  the  pro- 
posed operations.  It  is  Imperative  that 
these  concerns  are  properly  addressed 
through  an  environmental  impact 
statement  [EIS],  and  that  this  EIS  Is 
conducted  by  the  experts  of  the  Envi- 
rorunental  Protection  Agency  [EPA], 
The  risks  inherent  In  an  Incinerator 
vessels  transit  through  our  waters 
must  be  properly  Identified  and  sclen 
tifically  evaluated  t)efore  we  consider 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  commer- 
cial incineration  of  hazardous  liquid 
wastes. 

Mr  President,  I  have  g^rea;  concern 
and  interest  in  the  subject  of  ocean  in- 
cineration, primarily  because  of  its  po- 
tential for  both  damage  and  benefit  to 
the  environment,  and  the  economy 
and  lives  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
However,  we  must  ensure  that  ade- 
quate protection  is  afforded  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  and  In  particular 
the  citizens  of  Delaware. 

Any  activity  thai  unreasonably 
threatens  the  safety,  health,  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  population  of 
this  Nation  is  unacceptable  to  me.  We 


must   be   concerned   with   the   health 
and  safety  of  our  citizens. 

In  addition,  easy  access  is  afforded 
to  the  proposed  North  Atlantic  bum 
site,  through  the  Delaware  River  and 
Bay.  The  people  of  Delaware  could 
thus  be  subjected  to  the  risks  associat- 
ed with  loading  of  the  Incinerator 
vessel,  at  the  Port  of  Wilimington,  the 
transport  of  the  wastes  to  the  bum 
site  and  the  Incineration  itself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  two  firms  have  already 
openly  stated  that  they  wish  to  use 
the  facilities  at  the  Philadelphia  Port, 
while  another  firm  wishes  to  use  the 
facilities  at  the  Port  of  Wilmington, 
for  these  purposes. 

In  the  past  the  public  and  people  of 
Delaware  have  accepted  tremendous 
amounts  of  environmental  risk.  We 
now  have  greater  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  accepting  such  a  risk,  and 
are  reluctant  to  do  so. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
intrusion  of  the  contaminants  of  other 
States  into  Delaware's  territory  and 
the  possible  Impact  these  might  have 
on  Delaware's  valuable  coastal  re- 
sources. Delaware's  coastal  area  Is 
closely  tied  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  many  people.  Contamination,  or 
even  that  threat  of  contamination 
would  be  disastrous  to  Delaware's  fish- 
ing and  tourism  industries. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Delaware, 
and  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
serve  notice  to  the  EPA  that  we  must 
have  adequate  and  proper  regard  for 
all  aspects  of  commercial  ocean  incin- 
eration. Because  without  these  consid- 
erations we  may  create  life-threaten- 
ing damage  to  our  health,  country, 
and  environment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  an  agreement  worked  out  by 
all  concerned  on  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  a  study  of  the 
potential  dangers  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  toxic  waste  to  bum  sites  off 
shore.  I  believe  we  have  worked  it  out. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GARN  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  Is  acceptable. 

Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of   the   Senator   from  Delaware    [Mr. 

BiDEN] 

The  amendment  fNo  810^  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr  President,  I  move  tc 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  LEAHY  !  move  to  l^v  tnat 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tAhU  wm 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN  M.'  President  I  would 
inform  the  Senate  at  this  time  that  we 
are  in  the  proceas,  or  should  1  say  the 


Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  In  the 
process,  of  drafting  another  amend- 
ment under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  from  yesterday  allowing 
that  privilege  if  the  Murkowski 
amendment  passed.  So  we  will  have  a 
few  minutes  prior  to  the  completion  of 
that  amendment. 

I  would  outline  to  the  Senate  once 
again,  however,  that  we  are  $166  mil- 
lion over.  I  think  that  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  Senate  is  always  willing  to 
pass  things  by  voice  vote.  I  suppose  I 
made  a  mistake  last  night  on  the 
across-the-board  cuts  of  not  getting 
the  whole  Senate  on  the  record.  I  will 
not  make  that  mistake  in  the  future, 
to  let  them  off  the  hook  to  vote  to  cut 
veterans  but  then,  when  it  is  specific 
the  next  day,  they  will  not.  So  you 
learn,  even  after  you  have  been  here 
11  years.  We  will  make  sure  that 
people  get  on  the  record. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience,  vote  for 
this  bill  at  this  time.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  I  have  tried  for 
months  to  come  in  with  a  bill  that  met 
the  budget  target.  We  have  failed  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  What  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  committee, 
we  have  lost  here.  So  there  will  be  an 
additional  amendment. 

I  will  let  my  colleagues  know  at  this 
time  the  general  sulwtance  of  what  is 
going  to  take  place.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  long  it  will  be.  It  is  being 
drafted  at  the  present  time. 

The  sponsors  of  the  veterans' 
amendment.  Senator  Mukkowski. 
Senator  DeConcini,  and  Senator 
Cranston,  are  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
agreement  that  I  made  with  them  yes- 
terday that  $100  million  was  suffi- 
cient. I  was  happy  to  make  that  agree- 
ment with  them  yesterday  and  I  am 
happy  to  do  it  again  today. 

But  I  must  have  some  source  of  that 
revenue,  and  I  have  two  choices.  I  can 
either  go  back  to  Indian  housing,  re- 
search and  development  at  EPA. 
abatement  control  and  compliance. 
Superfund,  disaster  relief  at  FEMA. 
research  and  development  at  NASA, 
£Uid  science  education,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  that.  Those  agencies  took 
sizable  cuts  prior  to  coming  to  the 
floor.  They  took  an  additional  $200 
million  cut  in  the  acroas-the-board  yes- 
terday. 

So    we    had    the   choice   of    putting 
money  back  in  for  veterans  and,  once 
again"  going  back  to  the  well  to  those 
agencies  that  have  been  cut,  not  just 
twice,  but  many  times  since  the  origi- 
nal budget  submission. 
Mr   LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  LEAHY.  Mr,  President,  I  believe 
our  colleagues  should  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  I  have  gone 
back  over  and  over  again  and  scrubbed 
this   bill   over   and   over   again.   If   we 
were  able  to  vote  just  our  philosophies 
or  predilections,  even  our  own  regional 
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interests,  this  bill  would  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  it  is  now.  If  there 
were  no  budget  constraints,  if  Senator 
Garn  and  I  could  simply  fund  every- 
thing we  feel  are  good  programs,  are 
beneficial  prcgrams.  we  would  be  way 
over  this  limit. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  had  to 
sit  down  and  time  after  time  go 
through  the  bill  and  make  tough  deci- 
sions. We  cut  again  and  again,  pro- 
grams that  both  of  us  fully  support. 
These  are  the  budget  realities. 

It  was  once  said  being  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  both  good  news 
and  bad  news.  The  good  news  is  that 
you  are  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  bad  news  is  that  you  are 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  looks  like  a  place  where  you  can 
go  in  with  a  printing  press  and  pour 
out  anything  you  want.  But  also  being 
there  entails  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
as  does  being  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, to  restrict  spending  and  limit  it. 

These  are  not  happy  votes.  I  know, 
in  my  own  instance,  that  all  of  these 
votes  to  cut  will  come  back  to  haunt 
me.  Every  single  special  interest 
group,  including  alot  that  I  happen  to 
like  and  support,  will  come  in  and  say, 
"You  voted  wrong.  You  voted  wrong. 
You  voted  to  cut." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit,  in  the  long 
run,  though,  if  you  are  consistent,  you 
will  have  voted  right  because  you  are 
bringing  some  kind  of  fiscal  sanity 
back  into  a  deficit-ridden  budget. 

So  I  stand  united  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  will  state,  as  the  ranking 
member  of  this  committee,  if  the  final 
bill  is  over  our  budget  limit  and  tar- 
gets, I,  too,  will  join  with  him  and  vote 
against  it.  I  will  do  it  with  great  sad- 
ness and  regret,  because  the  two  of  us 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  getting  this 
bill  where  it  is  today. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  not  only  for  his  state- 
ment today  but  for  his  continuing  sup- 
port in  trying  to  solve  this  problem  all 
year. 

I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  was  not 
willing  to  go  back  to  the  well  again  on 
agencies'  funds,  like  Superfund.  which 
have  taken  a  $100  million  cut,  and  an 
additional  1.1  percent  yesterday.  I  do 
not  like  any  of  these  choices.  As  a 
former  mayor,  I  do  not  like  to  pick  on 
revenue  sharing. 

But  with  the  next  vote,  we  are  going 
to  give  the  Senate  an  up  or  down 
choice  on  revenue  sharing  versus  vet- 
erans' medical  care.  The  amendment 
will  be  in  the  form  of  taking  $100  mil- 
lion out  of  revenue  sharing  to  put  it 
into  VA  medical  care.  The  Senate  can 
work  its  will.  I  do  not  intend  to  debate 
it  any  longer,  just  a  brief  statement 
when  the  amendment  is  actually  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

If  that  fails,  then  I  simply  intend  to 
vote  against  the  bill  because  it  is  over 
the  budget. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  or  maybe  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  who  is  here. 

I  have  heard  a  rumor— and  that  is  all 
I  have  Is  a  rumor— that,  ultimately, 
the  total  package  in  our  budget  recon- 
ciliation will  be  about  $2.8  billion 
under  the  budgeted  goal.  Is  there  any 
truth  to  that?  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  could  enlighten  me 
on  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  whether  the  reconciliation  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  committees,  and 
which  is  pending,  has  met  the  total 
goal? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct;  and  with 
some  surplus. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  total  3-year 
goal  is  exceeded  by  a  substantial 
amount.  Using  our  baseline  and  CBO 
assumptions,  the  reconciliation  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  target  by  approximately  $8 
to  $10  billion  over  a  3-year  period. 
However.  I  do  not  think  that  the  rec- 
onciliation figure  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  issue  before  us,  if  that  is 
what  the  Senator  is  asking  about. 

Mr.  FORD.  Everything  is  predicated 
on  3  years.  Everything  I  hear  is  that 
over  the  3  years  it  is  this,  this,  and 
this. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  I 
know  we  get  the  emotional  pitch.  "I 
don't  want  to  cut  veterans  any  more." 
and  I  do  not.  either,  and  I  voted  no. 
And  we  do  not  want  to  cut  these  emo- 
tional programs  any  more.  I  under- 
stand that.  But  over  the  3-year  period 
we  cut  $9  billion  out  of  the  cities— $9 
billion  of  revenue  sharing. 

The  Senator  last  night— at  least  I 
heard  laist  night,  and  not  the  Senator 
particularly,  but  I  think  maybe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico— was  talking  about  revenue 
sharing  should  take  its  share.  We  are 
talking  about  3  years.  Now  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  $9  billion.  Where  did  the 
Senator  get  the  extra  money,  or  some 
of  the  extra  money  to  budget  for  some 
of  these  other  ongoing  reoccurring 
programs?  So  now  we  keep  nibbling 
away  at  revenue  sharing.  It  becomes 
very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
that  we  are  now  saying  we  stay  under 
these  goals.  What  if  we  come  out  at 
the  end  of  this  period  with  having 
enough  money?  We  could  have  taken 
care  of  revenue  sharing  and  the  veter- 
ans as  such  or  maybe  some  other  pro- 
grams. This  Senate  voted  not  to  start 
the  cuts  this  year.  It  has  already  voted 
not  to  do  it  this  year.  We  voted  to 
start  next  year.  Now  we  are  trying  to 
go  into  training  now. 

It  is  something  that  is  very  discour- 
aging to  this  Senator  to  see  how  we 
are  being  pushed  on  some  things  and 
not  on  others.  Yet  they  are  in  differ- 
ent categories. 


Mr.  GARN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  a  former  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  as  a  former  mayor  of  Salt 
Lake  City  I  do  not  disagree  with  a 
word  the  Senator  has  said.  All  I  can 
tell  my  colleague  because  I  originally 
came  to  the  floor  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  without  any  of  these  proposed 
cuts  in  at  all.  and  it  w!is  sent  back  to 
the  subconunittee  to  take  out  an  addi 
tional  $800  million.  There  are  some 
other  committees  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  have  not  met 
targets,  and  that  I  think  have  not 
done  the  proper  job  in  cutting  that 
they  should  have.  There  ought  to  be 
some  transfers.  But  short  of  being  able 
to  accomplish  that  by  the  whole  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee— how  those  targets 
ought  to  be,  my  subcommittee  ought 
to  have  more  and  another  less— I  am 
faced  with  the  reality  of  meeting  a 
Budget  Committee  figure  that  Senator 
Leahy  and  I  did  not  like.  We  both  ex- 
plained how  long  we  worked  on  this 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more 
out  of  science,  education,  or  out  of  the 
Superfund.  We  have  twice. 

The  second  part  of  the  problem,  is 
that  the  reason  revenue  sharing  and 
veterans'  health  care  are  picked  on  is 
because  our  overage  was  in  outlays. 
They  spend  out  almost  the  total 
amount  of  budget  authority  in  1  year. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  explain  outlays  to  me?  Is  that 
outyears? 

Mr.  GARN.  We  were  told  we  were 
$800  million  over  for  1986.  That  is 
where  we  had  to  reduce  in  outlays- 
actual  spending  of  money,  actual 
money  spent  during  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1  to  next  September  30. 

So  we  can  take  a  very  large  cut.  As 
an  example.  Senator  Proxmire's 
amendment  yesterday  to  cut  over  $9 
billion  in  budget  authority— amazing 
chunk  of  money— but  you  know  in 
outlay  savings  it  is  practically  nothing. 
I  looked  at  another  cut  of  nearly  $300 
million  that  would  have  saved  only  $9 
million  in  actual  spending  because  it  is 
spent  over  30  or  35  years  in  those 
types  of  programs.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams that  have  been  in  my  subcom- 
mittee are  that  way.  You  can  cut  mas- 
sive amounts  of  budget  authority, 
which  helps  10  or  15  years  down  the 
road.  It  is  worth  doing.  Nevertheless, 
you  do  not  get  the  savings  that  I  am 
commanded  to  get  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Revenue  sharing  is  immediate  out- 
lays to  be  spent.  And  veterans— that 
was  the  problem  I  was  pushed  into  not 
through  my  choice,  or  that  Senator 
Leahy  and  I  liked.  As  I  said  before.  I 
really  enjoyed  sitting  at  home  lEist 
night  thinking  about  how  I  had  to  get 
up  and  argue  against  veterans  today 
being  a  veteran.  So  the  whole  process 
forced  us  into  a  comer.  It  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.      DOMENICI      addressed      the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill.  Senator  Chiles  and  I  are  in 
conference  on  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Rollings  bill.  I  understand  it  will  be  15 
minutes  before  the  Domenici-Chiles 
amendment  is  ready.  I  think  that  Sen- 
ator Chiles  and  I  should  go  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  conference 
and  return  here  when  our  amendment 
is  ready.  As  I  understand  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  Senator  Chiles 
and  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  the  amendment. 

Will  the  distinguished  manager  and 
chairman  offer  it  in  our  behalf? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  have  negotiat- 
ed it  with  the  Senator.  It  will  be  as  the 
Senator  stated. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
inform  us  of  what  this  amendment 
being  drafted  calls  for?  Is  it  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  or  is  it  some- 
thing else? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  reserved  the 
right  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest last  night  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  bring  outlays  for  this  bill  back 
into  compliance  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution. We  have  just  added  $166  mil- 
lion to  veterans  medical  care.  Since 
the  veterans  amendment  puts  the 
HUD  bill  over  the  budget  resolution 
assumptions,  our  right  to  offer  to  an 
amendment  is  triggered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  further  question?  Am  I  not 
correct  that  the  unanimous  consent 
last  night  reserves  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  offer  an  across- 
the-board  cut  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  recall 
whether  it  was  an  across-the-board 
amendment.  We  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  believe  it 
was  across  the  board. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  yield,  on  page 
13485  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  17, 
1985  as  I  read  it,  Mr.  Chiles  had  the 
floor  at  the  time  and  he  said: 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  we  will  see  if  amend- 
ments are  adopted  tomorrow  to  change  this, 
and.  if  so.  we  will  have  to  come  back  with 
another  across-the-board  amendment  and 
there  will  be  a  vole  if  we  do  that.  People  will 
gel  a  chance  to  record  then^elves. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  under  reservation. 
But  on  page  13485  Congressional 
Record,  Oct.  17,  1985.  Mr.  Dole  said 
the  following: 

Mr.  President,  I  would  make  one  addition- 
al unanimous-consent  request,  that  in  the 
event  the  amendment  of  Senators  Murkow- 
ski  and  DeConcini  is  adopted,  an  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order  to  be  offered  by 
Senators  Chiles  and  Domenici. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Further,  on  page 
13485  Congressional  Record  Oct.  17, 
1985,  in  the  left-hand  column,  it  refers 
to  that  amendment  I  believe.  I  am  just 
trying  to  get  a  clarification.  It  quotes 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  saying 
after  Senator  Chiles  reserves  the 
right  to  offer  an  across-the-board 
amendment  that  "So  the  leader  will 
protect  us  in  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  an  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  described. " 
So  there  is  no  question,  is  there,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  the  reference  that  he  just  read 
goes  back  to  the  amendment  described 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  which 
says  an  across-the-board  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  the  one  engaged  in  the  dialog. 
But.  clearly,  I  take  the  position  that 
the  amendment  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  intend  to  offer  will 
reinstate  $100  million  to  the  veterans 
medical  care  account.  This  restoration 
will  be  to  the  spending  level  for  veter- 
ans medical  care  that  we  had  prior  to 
the  Murkowski  amendment.  The  $100 
million  add  back  to  veterans  would  be 
offset  by  a  savings  of  $100  million 
from  the  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
amendment  is  in  order.  If  we  care  to, 
we  could  put  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Before  asking 
that.  I  want  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  know  that  I  am  not  object- 
ing to  that  at  this  moment.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  clarify  if  it  was  the 
intent  last  night  that  an  across-the- 
board  amendment  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  can  certainly  express  his  opin- 
ion now  and  move  to  by  unanimous 
consent  change  that.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  object  to  it.  But  I  do  want  to 
be  clear  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  ask  the 
Chair  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Would 
it  be  in  order  for  Senator  Chiles  and 
DOMENICI  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request— Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  ready  to  offer  the 
amendment  so  I  will  not  inquire  at 
this  point.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona  that  we  will  offer  an 
amendment.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  is  free  to.  We 
will  then  inquire  of  the  Chair.  The 
amendment,  however,  will  not  be  an 
across-the-board  reduction  but  it  will 
be  just  as  I  described. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  can  clarify  a  point 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Utah,  that 
is.  the  cut  comes  out  of  the  revenue 
sharing  or  some  other  method?  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  pro- 
posed cut  by  the  Budget  Committee 
would  come  out  of  revenue  sharing,  or 
some  other  category.  I  would  like  a 
clarification  on  this.  What  is  the 
intent? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment.  As  Budget  Committee 
chairman,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  amend- 
ment is  simple  in  that  it  will  restore 
$100  million  to  veterans'  medical  care 
after  striking  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  Do- 
menici-Chiles amendment  will  add 
$100  million  to  veterans  medical  care 
and  will  reduce  revenue  sharing  by  the 
same  amount. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  So  if  that  fails, 
the  $166  million  presently  in  the  veter- 
ans' medical  care  account  is  no  longer 
in  that  category? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  this  fails,  we  are 
back  to  the  bill  at  the  desk  as  amend- 
ed by  Murkowski-DeConcini. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  So  it  is  still  in? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  could  not  take 
it  out  unless  our  amendment  succeeds. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Parliamentarian  advise  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  appears  in  the  Record  at 
page  13485? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not 
while  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  occupies  the  chair  will  a  ruling 
be  made. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MURKOWSKI).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  last 
night,  will  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Senator  Chiles]  and  this  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  which  would  strike 
the  Murkowski-DeConcini  amendment 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a  $100 
million  add  on  for  veterans  and  a  $100 
million  reduction  from  revenue  shar- 
ing for  the  current  year,  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  does  not  put  a  limitation  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered.  A  prop- 
erly drafted  amendment  that  had  that 
effect  would  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  soon  will  the  Sena- 
tor offer  that  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  soon  as  it  is 
drafted. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  Without  Objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  A  parliamentary  inquiry- 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  the  procedures, 
will  there  be  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  allowed  as  relates  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  would  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  second- 
degree  amendment  be  allowed. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  FORD.  Another  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Is  there  a  time  limit  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  go  and  find  money 
somewhere  else  without  going  to  vet- 
erans, without  going  to  research  and 
development.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
what  money  can  be  found.  We  voted 
on  those  yesterday.  Now  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  the  opportunity  to  move 
to  those  areas  to  find  other  money. 
We  are  being  very  selective.  Therefore. 
I  object  to  any  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  saying,  but  there  is  simply  no 
way  to  take  money  out  of  other  sub- 
committees. I  have  already  explained 
that  situation.  The  Senate  should  be 
aware  that  we  have  just  been  threat- 
ened with  a  filibuster  and  we  are  pre- 
pared that  this  bill  will  not  be  finished 
for  some  time,  maybe  not  today  and 
maybe  not  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition'' 

Mr  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8  1  1 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  811. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  54,  line  12.  strike  all 
through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  insert  the 
following:  'than  2.1  per  centum. 

"Sec.  417.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  each  dollar  amount  contained 
in  this  Act.  as  amended,  which  is  provided 
for  non-defense  discretionary  programs  and 
activities  is  hereby  reduced  1.1  per  centum 
provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  amount  on  page  2.  line  16: 

"PTomded  further,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724.  pay 
ments  to  local  governments  are  hereby  re- 
duced by  8.3  per  centum:  provided  further, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31 
i;.S.C.  6701-6724.  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986.  persons  charged  with 
administration  of  any  provision  of  31  U.S.C. 
6701-6724.  shall  limit  the  value  of  any  pay- 
menu  conferred  by  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724  to 
amounts  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  provid- 
ed in  this  annual  appropriation  act.  as 
amended  by  this  section,  and  if  the  require- 
menu  of  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724  exceed  the 
amount  so  provided,  the  paymenu  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to  stay 
within  the  amount  provided  in  this  annual 
appropriation  act.  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  417.  Any  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  construction  granU 
under  title  II  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  shall 
be  available  for  all  proJecU  for  which  such 
funding  was  Initially  available  when  such 
appropriations  were  made  and  not  be  limit- 
ed to  phases  or  segmenU  of  previously 
funded  projecU. 

TITLE  V-SHELTER  PROGRAM: 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  The  following  titles  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Homeless  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1985". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

<1)  the  term  "emergency  shelter",  as  used 
in  section  608(b)  of  this  Act.  means  an 
entire  fsicility.  or  that  part  of  a  facility, 
which  is  used  or  designed  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide temporary  housing  to  not  fewer  than 
twenty  individuals: 

'2)  the  term  "homeless"  means  individuals 
who  are  poor  and  who  have  no  access  tc 
either  traditional  or  permanent  housing: 

(3)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  pun>ose  local  government; 


(4)  the  term  "locally"  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
local  government: 

(5)  the  term  "operating  cosu"  means  ex- 
penses incurred  by  State,  local  governmenu. 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  operat- 
ing transitional  housing  for  the  homeless 
under  title  VII  of  this  Act  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  administration,  maintenance, 
minor  repairs,  and  security  of  such  housing, 

iB)  utilities,  fuel,  furnishings,  and  equip- 
ment for  such  housing: 

(C)  the  conducting  of  the  assessment  re- 
quired in  section  705(a)(2)  of  this  Act:  and 

(D)  the  provision  of  supportive  services  to 
the  residenU  of  such  housing: 

(6)  the  term  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" means  a  secular  or  religious  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(c)  of  the  Inter- 
njil  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  subtitle  A  of  such 
Code,  and  which  has  an  accounting  system 
and  a  voluntary  board,  and  practices  nondis- 
crimination in  the  provision  of  assistance: 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(8)  the  term  "shelter",  as  used  in  title  II 
of  this  Act.  means  broadly  the  provision  of 
protection  from  the  elemenu  for  homeless 
individuals: 

(9)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  Slates: 

(10)  the  term  "supportive  services"  means 
assistance  to  the  residenU  of  transitional 
housing  in  obtaining  permanent  housing, 
medical  and  psychological  counseling  and 
supervision,  employment  counseling,  refer- 
ral to  job  training,  nutritional  counseling, 
and  such  other  services  essential  for  estab- 
lishing- independent  living  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate.  Such  term  in- 
cludes the  provision  of  assistance  to  the 
residenU  of  transitional  housing  in  obtain- 
ing other  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment assistance  available  for  such  persons, 
including  mental  health  benefiU.  employ- 
ment counseling,  referral  to  job  training 
programs,  and  medical  assistance:  and 

(11)  the  term  "transitional  housing" 
means  a  single-  or  multi-family  structure 
suitable  for  the  provision  of  housing  and 
supportive  services  for  not  more  than  15 
homeless  persons,  who  cannot  presently  live 
independently  without  supportive  services 
in  a  supervised  residential  setting  but  who 
are  believed  capable  of  transition  to  inde- 
pendent living  with  6  months  of  assistance 
in  a  stable  environment. 

TITLE  VI-EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND 
SHELTER  PROGRAM 

emergency  rooD  and  skelter  program 

NATIONAL  BOARD 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  September  30, 
1985,  constitute  a  national  board  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program. 

(b)  The  national  board  shall  consist  of 
seven  members.  The  United  Way  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Salvation  Army,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations,  Inc.,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  each  designate  a  representa- 
tive to  sit  on  the  national  board. 
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(c)  The  represenutive  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  chair 
the  national  board. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  TRANSITION 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  national  board  constitut- 
ed by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  pursuant  to  section 
601.  shall  continue  to  be  authorized  until 
March  30.  1986.  and  on  such  date,  the  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  undistributed 
program  funds  of  such  national  board  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  national  board  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  On  or  before  March  30.  1986.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  constitute  a  national  board  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program.  This  national  board 
shall  consist  of  the  same  representatives,  or 
their  successors,  of  the  same  organizations 
as  the  national  board  constituted  pursuant 
to  section  601(b).  except  that  the  SecreUry 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
designate  a  representative  to  replace  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
representative.  Such  national  board  shall 
assume  authority  on  March  10.  1986. 

cc)  The  representative  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  chair  the  national  board  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Sec  603.  The  national  boards  constituted 
pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b)  shall  de- 
termine how  program  funds  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  individual  localities.  The  nation- 
al boards  shall  identify  localities  having  the 
highest  need  for  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter assistance,  based  on  unemployment  and 
poverty  rates  and  such  other  need-related 
data  as  the  national  boards  deem  appropri 
ate.  determine  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  funds  to  these  localities,  and  ensure  that 
funds  are  properly  accounted  for. 

AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec  604.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall 
award  a  grant  for  such  amount  as  Congress 
appropriates  for  this  program  to  the  nation- 
al board  constituted  pursuant  to  section  601 
within  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1986.  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
emergency  food  and  shelter  to  needy  indi- 
viduals through  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  through  imiU  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  or  his  representa- 
tive, shall  have  the  following  responsibil- 
ities: provision  of  guidance,  coordination, 
and  staff  assistance  to  the  national  board  in 
carrying  out  the  program:  and  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  the 
conducting  of  an  audit  of  program  funds 
awarded  to  the  national  board  constituted 
pursuant  to  section  601  or  transferred  to 
the  national  board  constituted  pursuant  to 
section  602(b).  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  with  respect  to  this  program 
shall  end  with  the  completion  of  the  audit 
for  program  funds  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  award  a  grant  for  such 
amount  as  Congress  appropriates  for  this 
program  to  the  national  board  constituted 
pursuant  to  section  602(b)  within  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  emergen- 
cy  food  and   shelter  to   needy   individuals 


through  private  nonprofit  organizations  and 
through  uniU  of  local  government. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  the  following  re- 
sponsibilities: provision  of  guidance,  coordi- 
nation, and  staff  assistance  to  the  national 
board  in  carrying  out  the  program:  and  the 
conducting  of  an  audit  of  program  funds 
awarded  to  and  transferred  to  the  national 
boards  constituted  pursuant  to  sections  601 
and  602(b). 

(e)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate activities  with  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Food  and  Shelter, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  to  identify  vacant  and  sur- 
plus Federal  facilities  which  could  be  ren- 
ovated or  converted  for  use  as  emergency 
shelter  facilities  for  the  homeless. 

(2)  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1986.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  obsU- 
cles.  if  smy.  including  agency  rules  or  proce- 
dures, to  the  availability  of  vacant  and  sur- 
plus Federal  facilities  for  renovation  or  con- 
version to  use  as  emergency  shelter  facilities 
for  the  homeless,  with  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  administrative  changes  to 
overcome  such  obstacles. 

LOCAL  BOARDS 

Sec  605.  (a)  Each  locality  designated  by 
the  national  boards  constituted  pursuant  to 
sections  601  and  602(b)  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  program  funds  allotted  to  the  locality 
will  be  distributed.  The  local  board  shall 
consist,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  organizations  as  the 
national  boards,  except  that  the  mayor  or 
other  appropriate  heads  of  government  will 
replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  or  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  member.  The  chair  of 
the  local  board  shall  be  elected  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  of  the  local  board.  Local 
boards  are  encouraged  to  expand  participa- 
tion of  other  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions on  the  local  board. 

(b)  Local  boards  shall  have  the  following 
responsibilities:  determining  which  private 
nonprofit  organizations  or  public  organiza- 
tions of  the  local  government  In  the  individ- 
ual locality  shall  receive  granU  to  act  as 
service  providers:  monitoring  recipient  serv- 
ice providers  for  program  compliance:  real- 
location of  funds  Eunong  service  providers: 
ensuring  proper  reporting:  and  coordinating 
with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment assistance  programs  available  In  the 
locality. 

(c)  Prior  to  March  30,  1986.  local  boards 
constituted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  accountable  to  the  national  board  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  section  601.  On  and  after 
March  30,  1986,  l(3cal  boards  constituted 
pursufint  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  account- 
able to  the  national  board  consltuted  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(b). 

LOCAL  HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Sec  606.  (a)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
each  local  board  shall  submit  to  the  nation- 
al board  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
602(b),  a  plan  describing  programs,  goals, 
and  objectives  for  providing  assistance  to 
the  homeless  in  that  locality.  The  plan  shall 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
government  head  represented  on  the  local 
board. 

(b)  The  local  plan  shall  address  the  fol- 
lowing subjecU:  description  of  existing  shel- 
ter, mass  feeding,  and  food  bank  activities  in 
that  locality,  including  activities  not  receiv- 


ing assistance  under  this  title:  use  and  avail- 
ability of  all  public  and  private  resources  in 
the  locality  to  assist  the  homeless:  coordina- 
tion of  all  public  and  private  services  and  re- 
sources in  that  locality  to  assist  the  home- 
less: coordination  among  all  shelter  provid- 
ers In  the  locality  to  use  all  available  shelter 
space  for  the  homeless:  and  preservation  of 
low-income  housing  in  the  locality. 

(c)  the  local  plan  shall  be  placed  on  file  In 
the  office  of  the  local  government  head  rep- 
resented on  the  local  board  and  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  The  local  plan 
shall  be  forwarded  to  that  individual  local- 
ity's representatives  in  Congress.  The  na- 
tional board  shall  maintain  files  of  local 
plans  and  make  them  available  upon  re- 
quest to  other  localities. 

(d)  The  preparation  and  submission  of  the 
local  plan  shall  be  regarded  as  the  legal 
duty  of  the  local  board,  but  failure  to  do  so 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  the  withholding  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title  from 
that  locality.  Any  citizen  residing  in  the  lo- 
cality In  which  such  local  board  Is  constitut- 
ed shall  have  standing  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  of  jurisdiction  to  seek  an  order 
compelling  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  the  local  plan  as  required  by  this  section. 
The  substance  and  contenU  of  the  local 
plan  shall  be  within  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  local  board  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
awimlnlstrative  or  Judicial  review. 

SERVICE  PROVIDERS 

Sec.  607.  Designation  by  the  local  board  of 
a  service  provider  to  receive  program  funds 
should  be  based  upon  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization's or  unit  of  local  government's 
ability  to  deliver  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter to  needy  individuals  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  are  deemed  appropriate  to  program 
objectives  by  the  local  board. 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  608.  (a)  The  national  boards  consti- 
tuted by  sections  601  and  602(b)  may  au- 
thorize the  following  use  of  funds  to  address 
the  emergency  food  and  shelter  needs  of 
needy  individuals: 

(1)  Expenditures  necessary  to  purchase 
emergency  food  and  shelter  for  needy  Indi- 
viduals, to  supplement  and  extend  currently 
available  resources  and  not  to  substitute  or 
reimburse  ongoing  programs  and  services; 
and 

(2)  Expenditures  necessary  to  conduct 
minimum  rehabilitation  of  existing  masa 
shelter  or  mass  feeding  facilities  to  make  fa- 
cilities safe,  sanitary,  and  bring  them  Into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes. 

(b)(1)  Local  boards  are  authorized  to 
expend  up  to  25  percent  of  the  funds  allot- 
ted to  that  locality  for  substantial  renova- 
tion or  conversion,  but  not  acquisition  or 
new  construction,  of  buildings  for  use  as 
emergency  shelter  facilities  to  provide  addi- 
tional shelter  space.  Such  expenditures 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  nonlnterest 
bearing  advances,  repayment  of  which  shall 
be  waived  if— 

(A)  the  applicant  utilizes  the  building  as 
an  emergency  shelter  facility  for  not  less 
than  the  10-year  period  following  the  com- 
pletion of  such  renovation  or  conversion,  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  fa- 
cility is  no  longer  needed  to  provide  shelter 
to  the  homeless  and  approves  use  of  the 
building  for  another  charitable  purpose  for 
the  remainder  of  such  10-year  period.  If  the 
recipient  of  such  advance  falls  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  for  such  a  waiver,  the 
recipient  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  in 
cash  the  full  amount  of  the  advance  re- 
ceived on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  shall 
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require.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  t>oard  to  obtain  documentation,  signed 
by  the  responsible  official,  showing  that  the 
recipient  of  such  advance  is  aware  of  and 
agrees  to  the  conditions  of  its  receipt. 

(2)  Local  boards  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  neighborhood  in  which  a  new 
emergency  shelter  facility  is  to  be  located, 
adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. Local  boards  are  also  encouraged  to 
achieve  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
emergency  shelters  throughout  the  locality 
to  avoid  a  disproportionate  burden  on  any 
one  section  or  neighborhood  of  the  locality. 

LIMITATION  ON  CERTAIN  COSTS 

Sec.  609.  Not  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  this  program  each 
year  may  be  expanded  for  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration. 

PROGRAM  GUIDELINES 

Sec.  610.  (a)  The  national  t>oards  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b) 
shall  establish  written  guidelines  for  carry- 
ing out  this  program,  including  methods  for 
identifying  localities  with  the  highest  need 
for  emergency  food  and  shelter  assistance; 
methods  for  determining  amount  and  distri- 
bution to  these  localities:  eligible  program 
costs,  with  the  aim  of  providing  emergency 
essential  services  based  on  currently  exist- 
ing needs;  and  responsibilities  and  reporting 
requirements  of  the  national  boards,  local 
boards,  and  service  providers. 

(b)  These  guidelines  shall  be  published  an- 
nually, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  national  boards  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  procedural  rulemaking  re- 
quirements of  sulKhapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Guidelines  established  by  the  national 
board  constituted  pursuant  to  section  601 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified  or  re- 
voked by  that  board  or  by  the  national 
board  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
602(b). 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Ssc.  611.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  title,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$70,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986.  $88,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  $91,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

(b)  Any  appropriated  funds  not  obligated 
in  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  following  fiscal  year. 

SURPLUS  POOD  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  612.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  process  and  distribute  surplus 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  food  dis- 
tribution and  emergency  shelter  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  national  boards  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b). 

TITLE  VII-TRANSITION  TO  INDE- 
PENDENCE DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  GRANTS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  make  grants  to 
States,  local  governments,  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  operation  of 
demonstration  projects  to  develop  and  apply 
innovative  approaches  in  providing  transi- 
tional housing  and  supportive  services  to 
the  homeless  to  assist  them  in  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  living. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of: 

<1)  annual  payments  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  transitional  housing,  not  to  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  annual  operating  expenses 
of  such  housing: 


(2)  technical  assistance  in  establishing  and 
operating  transitional  housing  and  provid- 
ing supportive  services  to  the  residents  of 
such  housing  to  assist  them  in  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  living;  and 

(3)  one-time  only  non-interest  bearing  ad- 
vance, not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  acquiring,  rehabilitating,  or  acquir- 
ing and  rehabilitating  an  existing  structure 
for  use  in  providing  transitional  housing,  if 
the  applicant  agrees  to  utilize  such  struc- 
ture as  transitional  housing  for  not  less 
than  5  years.  Repayment  of  such  advance 
shall  be  waived  if  the  applicant  utilizes  the 
structure  as  transitional  housing  for  not  less 
than  the  10-year  period  following  the  initi- 
ation of  operation  of  such  transitional  hous- 
ing facility,  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  structure  is  no  longer  needed  for 
use  as  transitional  housing  and  approves  the 
use  of  such  structure  for  another  charitable 
purpose  for  the  remainder  of  such  10-year 
period.  If  the  applicant  fails  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  for  waiver  of  repayment,  the 
applicant  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  in 
cash  the  full  amount  of  the  advance  re- 
ceived on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require. 

(c)  Grants  made  under  this  section  are  to 
be  used  to  supplement  and  extend  currently 
available  resources  and  not  to  substitute  or 
reimburse  ongoing  programs  and  services. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  GRANTS 

Sec.  702.  Each  application  for  a  grant  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  local  government,  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  shall  contain— 

(1)  documentary  material  demonstrating 
that  such  applicant  has  the  ability  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  operate  transitional 
housing; 

(2)  documentary  material  describing  the 
program  and  supportive  services  intended  to 
be  provided  in  such  transitional  housing,  in- 
cluding the  innovative  quality  of  the  pro- 
posed program: 

(3)  documentary  material  demonstrating 
that  the  State,  local  government,  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  involved  has  provid- 
ed the  emergency  food  and  shelter  program 
local  board,  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
605  of  this  Act.  if  such  local  board  has  been 
constituted  in  the  locality  where  the  pro- 
posed transitional  housing  will  be  located, 
an  opportunity  to  comment  with  respect  to 
this  application,  and  a  statement  as  to 
whether  the  local  board  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  such  application  and  it^  reasons 
for  any  disapproval;  and 

(4)  such  other  information  or  material  as 
the  Secretary  shall  establish. 

ALLOCATION  OP  GRANTS 

Sec.  703.  In  selecting  States,  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
for  assistance  in  providing  transitional 
housing  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider— 

( 1 )  the  innovative  quality  of  the  proposal 
to  provide  transitional  housing  and  support- 
ive services  to  the  homeless  to  assist  them 
in  the  transition  to  independent  living: 

(2)  the  ability  of  the  State,  local  govern- 
ment, or  private  nonprofit  organization  to 
develop  and  operate  transitional  housing  for 
homeless  persons  and  to  provide  supportive 
services  to  the  residents  of  such  housing: 

(3)  the  need  for  such  transitional  housing 
and  supportive  services  in  the  locality  to  be 
served;  and 

(4)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  demonstration  project  es- 
tablished in  this  Act  in  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient manner. 
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Sec.  704.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  Congress  makes  appropriation  to 
carry  out  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  under  section  701. 

(2)  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested in  applications  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, during  the  120-day  period  referred 
to  in  Paragraph  ( 1 ).  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  i_ch  appropriation  available  to  make 
such  grants,  then  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  that  ad- 
ditional funds  are  available  for  distribution 
under  this  title. 

(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  appro- 
priations made  to  carry  out  this  title  shall 
be  used  to  make  grants  under  section  701 
unless  the  sum  of  the  administrative  costs 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
title  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested in  applications  approved  under  this 
title  is  less  than  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  appropriation. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  705.  (a)  Each  State,  local  government, 
or  private  nonprofit  organizatii^n  receiving 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  agree— 

(1)  to  operate  transitional  housing  assist- 
ing residents  in  the  transition  to  independ- 
ent living  and  limiting  the  stay  of  individual 
residents  to  not  more  than  6  months: 

(2)  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  sup- 
portive services  required  by  the  residents  of 
such  transitional  housing  to  assist  them  in 
the  transition  to  independent  living: 

(3)  to  employ  a  full-time  residential  super- 
visor with  sufficient  expertise  to  provide,  or 
supervise  the  provision  of.  supportive  serv- 
ices to  the  residents  of  such  housing; 

(4)  to  keep  and  make  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  records  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  rule: 
and 

(5)  to  comply  with  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  demonstra- 
tion project  established  by  this  title  in  an 
effective  and  efficient  manner. 

(b)  Each  homeless  individual  residing  in 
transitional  housing  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  pay  as  rent  an  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  706.  Not  later  than  120  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

reports  to  CONGRESS 

Sec  707.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress— 

(1)  not  later  than  3  months  after  the  end 
of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  an 
interim  report  summarizing  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  title  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  setting  forth  any  prelimi- 
nary findings,  conclusions,  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  such  ac- 
tivities: and 

(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1988.  a  final  report  summariz- 
ing all  activities  carried  out  under  this  title 
and  setting  forth  any  findings,  conclusions, 
or  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  such  activities. 

(b)  Such  interim  and  final  reports  shall 
address— 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  operating  transitional  hous- 
ing and  providing  supportive  services  to  the 


homeless  to  assist  them  in  the  transition  to 
independent  living; 

(2)  the  various  types  of  transitional  hous- 
ing assisted  under  this  title,  including  inno- 
vative approaches  to  assisting  the  homeless 
in  the  transition  to  independent  living; 

(3)  the  social,  financial,  and  other  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  transitional 
housing  and  supportive  services  as  a  means 
of  assisting  the  homeless: 

(4)  the  success  of  transitional  housing  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title,  as  measured 
in  terms  of  placement  of  homeless  individ- 
uals in  permanent  housing,  placement  in 
employment,  and  reductions  in  welfare  de- 
pendency: and 

(5)  such  other  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  with  regard  to  assisting  the 
homeless  in  the  transition  to  independent 
living. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  708.  To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  (including  any  provision  re- 
ducing certain  dollar  amounts  by  a  specified 
percentage),  the  appropriation  made  by  this 
Act  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
Medical  care"  shall  be  $9,162,694,000. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
the  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  or  any  previous  Acts  shall  be  used 
to  issue  any  permit  not  intended  for  limited- 
duration  research  purposes  for  the  ocean  in- 
cineration of  hazardous  wasles,  unless  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  prepares  an  environmental 
impact  statement  (as  described  in  clause  (i) 
et  seq  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969)  with  re- 
spect to  the  loading,  transportation,  and  in- 
cineration of  such  wastes  which  will  be  in- 
volved under  the  terms  of  the  permit. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Senator  Domenici.  and 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Chiles.  They  were  called  away  to  a 
conference  and  will  return  to  speak  for 
their  amendment.  We  will  notify 
them.  They  asked  to  be  notified  when 
the  amendment  was  before  the 
Senate,  so  I  would  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  be  happy  to  with- 
hold. _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
object  to  bringing  up— does  the  major- 
ity leader  wish  the  floor?  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  No.  go  ahead. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  did  not  object  to  bring- 
ing up  this  amendment  because  I  un- 
derstand the  box  in  which  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  are 
placed,  but  there  is  something  very 
wrong  here.  We  have  been  talking 
about  a  3-year  budget  and  about  reve- 


nue sharing  being  cut  additionally. 
They  have  already  given  up  $9  billion 
to  help  with  the  3-year  budget  and  we 
are  also  going  with  an  appropriations 
bill  under  a  budget  resolution  that  we 
have  not  reconciled. 

We  have  not  had  reconciliation  yet. 
We  really  have  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  and  we  are  being  forced  into  a 
decision  not  knowing  what  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  will  be. 

We  find  ourselves  with  the  informa- 
tion that  we  are  probably  close  to  $3 
billion  over  when  we  reconcile  the 
budget.  That  is  the  figure  I  have  been 
given.  We  really  have  no  idea  what  we 
are  doing  today  based  on  reconcilia- 
tion. So  we  do  have  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  and  it  puts  many  of  us  in  a  bad 
situation. 

I  am  very  much  for  the  veterans.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  enough.  I  also 
think  that  the  revenue-sharing  por- 
tion of  this  legislation  has  gone  too  far 
and  that  the  money  that  is  being  used 
now  for  these  recurring  programs  is 
coming  out  of  the  hide  of  the  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  two  ranking 
Members  will  be  back  to  discuss  this 
amendment,  but  I  am  going  to  contin- 
ue to  try  to  find  some  method. 

I  just  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
we  do  have  the  cart  before  the  horse 
as  it  relates  to  appropriations  bills, 
trying  to  hold  it  under  the  budget,  and 
we  have  not  reconciled  it  yet.  It  puts 
us  in  an  untenable  position.  Maybe  it 
is  the  strategy  to  try  to  hold  things 
down,  but  it  develops  problems  for 
many  of  us  who  would  like  to  help  cer- 
tain programs,  would  like  to  be  helpful 
in  useful  amendments,  but  we  are 
almost  precluded  from  doing  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNELL).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  can 
be  here  quickly  to  debate  this  amend- 
ment. If  there  is  some  way  to  resolve 
it,  we  would  like  to  do  so. 

We  still  plan  to  move  to  the  DOT, 
the  transportation  bill  and  complete 
action  on  that  today  and  get  some 
time  on  reconciliation. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
concern.  We  are  talking  about  a  $55 
billion  bill,  and  right  now  we  are  argu- 
ing about  $146  million.  Yesterday,  we 
spent  2  hours  arguing  about  $7  mil- 
lion. 

I  hope  we  can  summon  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  and  have  them 
here  quickly  and  complete  action  on 
this  bill.  If  we  cannot  resolve  it.  we 
will  set  it  aside  and  move  to  something 
else. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  rollcall 
votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  manag- 
er of  the  bill  sent  an  amendment  to 
the  desk.  That  amendment  is  a  simple 
amendment  and  I  am  not  going  to  take 
an  awful  lot  of  time.  I  understand  that 
this  is  a  very  contentious  issue.  Let  me 

start  by  saying 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  let  me  interrupt  for  just  a 
question? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  amendment?  We  have  yet  to 
see  it.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  seen 
it,  does  he  have  it  before  him,  or  we 
could  get  it,  please. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  get  a  copy  of  it  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  can  explain  to  the 
Senator  what  it  does.  However,  we  will 
give  it  to  him  as  soon  as  we  get  it 
copied. 

Basically,  let  me  just  take  a  couple 
of  minutes  and  review  the  evolution  of 
this  bill.  After  this  bill  was  first  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  the  full  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  went  back  into 
session  to  look  at  their  suballocations. 
and  in  particular  to  look  at  outlays.  In 
that  process,  it  was  determined  that 
this  bill,  in  outlays— and  I  remind  ev- 
eryone that  outlays  are  what  deter- 
mine deficits— was  $800  million  in  out- 
lays over  the  allocated  amount  and  as 
assiuned  in  the  budget  resolution. 

The  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  and  his  ranking  minority  member 
in  full  committee  made  a  presentation 
saying  that  they  did  not  want  to  come 
to  the  floor  with  that  outlay  average. 
They  made  a  decision  to  go  back 
through  all  of  the  accounts,  within 
their  Jurisdiction  and.  as  the  distin- 
guished manager  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  said,  reduce 
these  various  accounts  substantially. 

When  they  finished  reducing  these 
accounts,  they  decided  they  need  to 
reduce  revenue  sharing  for  fiscal  year 
1986  by  12.5  percent.  In  order  to 
achieve  a  total  outlay  reduction  of 
$800  million. 

They  offered  that  amendment  in 
committee  and  it  was  adopted.  The 
distinguished  chairman's  goal  was 
complied  with  and  the  bill  was  now 
consistent  with  the  budget  resolution 
adhered  to. 

An  amen(iment  has  now  come  along 
that  added  back  the  committee's  12.5- 
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percent  reduction  to  revenue  sharing. 
That  put  us 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Do  I  under- 
stand him  to  say  that  $800  million  was 
picked  up  by  the  12.5  percent? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No  I  merely  said 
that  the  long  list  of  reductions  that 
the  subcommittee  made,  and  that  they 
have  put  in  the  Record— reducing  vet- 
erans some.  EPA.  Superfund.  National 
Science  Foundation— when  combined 
with  the  12.5  percent  revenue-sharing 
reduction  equaled  the  $800  million. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  clarification. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  To  be  more  clear 
there,  a  couple  of  amendments  that 
have  been  offered— one  by  Senator 
Proxmire,  one  by  Senator  Armstrong. 
These  amendments  would  have  re- 
duced the  overall  outlay  some,  but  not 
substantially  because  these  are  very 
slow  spend-out  programs.  But  in  any 
event,  we  found  ourselves  last  night  in 
a  position  where  we  were  once  again 
over  the  committee's  suballocation. 
We  were  over  because  general  revenue 
sharing  had  been  returned  to  its  prior 
level  funding  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Last  night,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  with 
some  cosponsors.  offered  an  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  basically  said 
we  will  take  a  1.1-percent  reduction 
from  all  the  appropriated  programs  in 
this  bill,  except  subsidized  housing. 
We  will  then  cut  revenue  by  6.1  per- 
cent. That  amendment  passed  by  voice 
vote  and  that  had  effectively  brought 
us  back  within  the  suballocation.  Vet- 
erans, the  account  that  we  are  now 
here  arguing  over,  had  also  been  re- 
duced by  1.1  percent,  just  as  all  the 
other  accounts  from  the  committee 
amendment  had  been. 

Now.  a  while  ago  the  Senate,  in  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  Senator 
MuRKOwsKi.  and  Senator  DeConcini, 
put  $166  million  back  in  the  veterans' 
medical  care  account.  Effectively,  the 
overall  amendment  that  we  adopted 
last  night  has  now  been  sunended  to 
say  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  that  we 
give  preferential  treatment  to  the  vet- 
erans. What  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors did  then  was  to  say  we  are  going 
to  put  $166  million  into  veterans'  med- 
ical care  because  we  don't  want  this 
account  cut  by  1.1.  percent  like  all  the 
other  accounts. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  want  to  keep  the 
Senate  here  and  debate  forever  over 
this  issue.  I  can  say  to  the  Senate  that 
the  distinguished  managers  and  the 
Senate,  in  this  Senator's  opinion,  have 
done  some  tremendous  work.  We  went 
through  an  $800  million  overage  to 
within  the  suballocation. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  accomplished 
that  very  often  here  in  the  Senate  in 


the  past,  and  I  compliment  everyone, 
in  particular  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
but  those  also  who  last  night  voted  for 
the  Domenici-Chiles  amendment,  sup- 
ported by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  to  apply  a  1.1- 
percent  across-the-board  cut.  and  a 
6.1 -percent  cut  to  revenue  sharing. 

Then  we  said  that  since  the  Senate 
obviously  wants  something  like  this, 
where  do  we  go  to  offset  the  $166  mil- 
lion increase  in  veterans'  medical  care? 
We  went  to  the  revenue-sharing  ac- 
count and  said  we  will  pick  up  $100 
million  there  and  bring  the  veterans' 
medical  increase  down  to  $100  million. 
That  is  the  amendment.  It  effectively 
makes  an  8.3-percent  cut  to  revenue 
sharing. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  spon- 
sor on  the  majority  side.  Senator  Mur- 
KOWSKi.  in  terms  of  the  Veterans 
Committee  position,  thinks  this  is  rea- 
sonably fair  and  intends  to  support  it. 
Perhaps  he  will  come  to  the  floor 
shortly  and  tell  us  about  that.  But  I 
understand  he  will  support  it. 

Now  we  have  the  p;-oblem  that  those 
who  did  not  want  revenue  sharing  cut 
will  object  to  increasing  the  6.1 -per- 
cent reduction  to  8.3  percent.  We  have 
taken  another  $100  million  out  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  So  in  its  simplest  form, 
since  yesterday's  reductions,  we  have 
added  $100  million  to  the  veterans  ac- 
count, and  we  have  subtracted  $100 
million  from  the  revenue-sharing  ac- 
count. That  is  all  this  amendment 
does.  It  will  make  it  as  consistent  with 
the  suballocation  as  we  were  last 
night. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Can  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  advise  this  Senator 
if  this  amendment  had  been  an  across- 
the-board  amendment  to  pick  up  $166 
million  that  the  Senate  added  on. 
what  percentage  would  that  have  to 
be?  Is  there  an  estimate  the  Senator 
can  give  us? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  told  we  would 
need  between  a  1-  and  2-percent 
across-the-board  reduction,  if  we  in- 
clude veterans  medical  care,  in  order 
to  achieve  savings  of  $166  million. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  1.6  percent 
to  1.7  percent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Everything  would 
have  to  be  cut  between  1  and  2  per- 
cent, including  revenue  sharing  and 
veterans  medical  care,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  veterans  account  as  it  is  re 
suiting  from  the  Murkowski-DeCon- 
cini  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Wait  a  minute.  If 
the  Senator  would  just  clarify  that  for 
me.  Does  the  Senator  mean  getting  it 
at  the  $100  million,  it  would  take  a  1.6 
across  the  board? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  I  did  not  do 
that  because  the  Senator  asked  me  to 


put  it  back  where  it  was.  It  would  be  a 
1.1 -percent  across-the-board  reduction. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  One  point  six 
across  the  board  to  get  the  veterans  to 
$100  million? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  would  get  them 
the  whole  amount  that  the  Senator  re- 
instated. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  $166  million? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  there  is 
only  one  question— obviously,  the 
Senate  has  to  work  its  will.  Does  the 
Senate  want  to  balance  this  bill  or 
not?  Does  the  Senate  want  to  do  it 
this  way— not  takirg  much  out  of  vet- 
erans but  taking  a  2-percent  reduction 
out  of  general  revenue  sharing? 

There  is  also  one  additional  ques- 
tion: Why  not  go  bick  through  the  bill 
and.  instead  of  taking  a  2-percent  cut 
from  general  revenue  sharing,  take  an 
across-the-board  cut  from  all  programs 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee? I  will  tell  you  that  an  across- 
the-board  cut  is  clearly  an  option.  I  aun 
not  going  to  do  it.  I  do  not  intend  to 
do  it  at  this  point.  I  may.  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  it  now. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  He  has  gone 
through  the  accounts  and  programs  in 
this  bill  and  has  already  reduced  them 
substantially.  We  then  took  an  addi- 
tional 1.1  percent  across-the-board  re- 
duction from  these  programs.  The  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman 
graciously  supported  that  reduction.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  of  these  terri- 
bly important  programs— EPA.  Super- 
fund.  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  disaster  relief  to  name  but  a  few.  I 
am  convinced  by  the  manager  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  you  have  your 
choice— supporting  veterans  a  little  bit 
more,  and  taking  more  reductions 
from  revenue  sharing. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  well  understood 
vote.  Senators  can  make  their  choice 
whether  or  not  they  want  this  bill  to 
be  consistent  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. From  my  standpoint,  I  believe 
that  we  have  done  a  good  job.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  be  here  for- 
ever. If  the  Domenici-Chiles  amend- 
ment fails.  I  will  vote  against  this  bill 
and  I  will  urge  the  conferees  to  bring 
it  on  target.  If  they  did  not.  I  would 
hope  pressure  would  be  put  on  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  made  a  state- 
ment that  this  was  his  proposal  and 
others  may  have  some  other  proposals. 
I  asked  a  parliamentary  inquiry  a  few- 
minutes  ago.  when  the  Senator  was  off 


the  floor  and  called  to  another  confer- 
ence, and  I  and  others  are  precluded 
from  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  But  if  we  were  able  to 
come  in  with  some  other  alternative, 
something  that  would  still  arrive  at 
the  .same  amount,  would  the  Senator 
be  amenable  to  allowing  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  or  modify- 
ing his  amendment  that  was  presented 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Well,  let  me  just 
say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  did  not 
produce  this  amendment  in  a  vacuum, 
as  he  well  knows.  I  did  it  with  negotia- 
tions with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  floor  manager,  and 
Senator  Chiles.  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
answer  that  question.  I  am  willing  to 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  Senator  would 
look  at  it.  would  he  consider  that?  I 
understand  the  situation  and  I  am 
going  to  take  a  little  while  trying  to 
find  some  alternative,  because,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  we  have  not  gotten  to 
reconciliation  yet.  That  reconciliation 
may  leave  us  some  surplus. 

If  we  could  get  to  reconciliation, 
then  we  would  really  know  what  we 
are  doing  here  today  and  what  the 
bottom  line  would  be.  even  though  we 
have  a  Senate  budget  level. 

M.'.  DOMENICI.  Clearly  I  say  to 
the  Senator.  I  am  one  who  will  look  at 
anything  that  makes  sense,  and  I 
assume  he  would  be  proposing  some- 
thing that  makes  sense.  3ut.  frankly, 
if  the  option  is  predicated  upon  what 
we  might  do  in  reconciliation.  I  would 
not  do  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  No:  I  understand  that.  I 
am  just  making  the  point  that  we  basi- 
callv  have  the  cart  before  the  horse 
here  and  the  final  judgment  has  not 
been  made  and  we  will  not  get  to  even 
consider    that    final    judgment    until 
later  this  afternoon. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.    GARN.    Mr.    President.    I    will 
yield  in  just  a  moment,  after  I  further 
answer   the  question   of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky— as  I  answered  him  private- 
ly a  few  minutes  ago.  I  will  answer  him 
for  the  record— I  would  not  consider 
granting  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  the  opportunity  of  an 
amendment  until  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  amendment.  But. 
certainly,  any  alternatives  he  could 
come  up  with.  I  would  be  happy  to 
look  at  them.  If  they  are  acceptable, 
something  that  would  be  reasonable, 
then  I.  obviously,  for  myself,  would 
not  object  to  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment. So  when  the  Senator  gets  to  the 
point  that  he  has  something  to  talk 
about,  I  am  available. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
that  the  amendments  to  change  the 
figures  have  never  come  from  him. 
They  have  always  come  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  thought  he  was  the  overriding  au- 
thority here.  Therefore,  I  was  asking 
him  for  his  decision.  If  I  made  a  mis- 
take, I  apologize  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  No,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  but  all  of  us  have  the 
right  to  object.  So  the  Senator  did  not 
do  it  out  of  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  for  a  question 
or  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  would  try  to 
answer  a  question  for  me.  I  have  been 
listening  with  great  interest  to  the 
presentation  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  am  pleased  to  serve. 
Is  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee trying  to  tell  the  Senate  that,  if 
we  are  going  to  put  more  money  in 
veterans'  affairs,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  cuts  someplace  else  to 
get  that  job  done? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  has 
boiled  it  right  down  to  its  essence.  If 
you  want  to  bring  the  bill  back  to 
where  we  were  last  night  -uhen  we 
adopted  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  cosponsored.  we  have 
to  find  savings.  We  chose  to  find  it  in 
revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  a  follow- 
up  question.  Have  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment,  either  adding  money 
back  into  revenue  sharing  or  adding 
money  back  into  veterans'  affairs,  pro- 
posed offsetting  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures, either  from  other  programs  or 
across  the  board? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  No:  they  have  not. 
Mr.  EXON.  Was  it  not  one  of  the 
great  tenets  of  Gramm-Rudman.  one 
of  its  principal  parts— whether  you 
might  term  that  the  spirit  or  whether 
you  might  term  that  the  ghost  of 
Gramm-Rudman— was  not  one  of  the 
tenets  expressed  therein  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  that  those  who  pro- 
posed increases  would  have  to  propose 
simultaneously  an  offset? 

I  recognize  that  Gramm-Rudman. 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  triggered 
at  this  time.  But  was  that  not  one  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  Gramm-Rudman? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  terms  of  Gramm-Rudman,  as 
it  left  the  U.S.  Senate  floor,  it  Is  emi- 
nently clear  that  it  is  one  of  those  so- 
called  zero,  no  add-on  bills.  If  you 
cause  the  deficit  to  go  up  you  must 
find  offsetting  savings. 

Mr.  EXON.  One  last  question.  And  I 
thank  my  friend  for  answering  these 
questions  and  trying  to  clarify  this  for 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Given 
that  Gramm-Rudman  is  not  now  in 


effect,  is  it  the  feeling  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  for  those  who 
supported  Gramm-Rudman  to  fall  out 
of  its  spirit  at  this  juncture? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
fair  statement.  I  will  say  that  an  Inter- 
esting part  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  is  that  it  would  permit  both  insti- 
tutions of  the  Congress,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, to  look  at  their  activities  and  pri- 
orities in  terms  of  what  it  does  to  the 
Federal  deficit.  The  pressure  would  be 
to  cut  each  spending  bill  that  is  not  In 
compliance  with  the  spending  targets 
established  by  the  budget  resolution. 
Each  inaction  and  each  action,  each 
passage  of  a  new  entitlement,  would  be 
looked  at  against  the  targets  we  have 
established.  If  a  Senator  wanted  to  In- 
crease spending  for  his  program,  they 
would  be  Imposing  on  the  rest  of  the 
programs  of  the  country.  They  would 
be  saying,  "To  the  extent  that  you  are 
subscribing  to  an  Increase  here,  you 
are  also  subscribing  to  get  an  across- 
the-board  reduction.  "  I  do  not  think 
anyone  likes  that. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  answers  to  my 
questions. 

Just  maybe  this  colloquy  will  put  a 
little  heat  on.  that  we  had  better  start 
shaping  up  now  If  we  are  going  to  do 
what  those  proponents  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  indicated  with  their  vote  last 
week. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  dilemma  we  are  In  this  morning 
and  last  night  really  shows  some  of 
the  tough  decisions  that  Congress  is 
forced  to  make  anytime  that  you  say 
you  are  going  to  abide  by  some  kind  of 
a  ceiling.  In  this  instance,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  allocation  set  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  from  the  fig- 
ures that  this  body  and  the  House 
voted  on  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Just  a  little  of  how  the  budget  reso- 
lution works  so  people  understand  it— 
the  budget  resolution  sets  basically  an 
overall  number  for  outlays  and  for 
budget  authority.  Those  are  the  only 
numbers  that  are  binding  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee.  The  Budget 
Committee  makes  some  assumptions 
of  how  they  reach  those  numbers. 
Those  assumptions  are  given  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  not  as  any- 
thing binding  on  the  Appropriations 
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Committee,  but  just  to  show  them 
how  we  arrived  at  our  numbers. 

I  point  out  that  those  numbers  are 
not  binding  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  change  the  numbers  within 
the  different  functions.  If  they  think 
that  more  should  be  put  in  defense, 
and  less  should  be  put  in  highways  or 
education,  they  have  the  authority  to 
do  that.  Ultimately  there  has  to  be 
what  we  call  a  crosswalk  in  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  takes  the 
money  allocated  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, that  budget  authority  number 
and  that  outlay  number,  budget  au- 
thority being  the  authorization  for 
programs  and  outlays  being  the  actual 
spendout. 

We  know  that  these  numbers  can  be 
different  because  when  you  authorize 
programs,  the  budget  authority  may 
spend  out  the  same  year,  or  it  may  not 
spend  out  for  many  years,  as  is  the 
case  for  some  of  our  housing  pro- 
grams. Then  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee has  to  take  this  allocation,  and 
come  up  with  a  crosswalk. 

They  did  it  to  this  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  Senator  Garn,  and  ranking 
member  Senator  Leahy,  and  this  allo- 
cation put  them  in  a  squeeze  to  start 
with,  as  we  found  in  some  of  the  other 
subcommittees  we  had. 

The  reason  for  that  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  made  some  savings  in 
the  discretionary  programs.  We  go 
back  to  our  budget.  We  did  not  get  all 
we  wanted.  We  did  not  do  anything,  of 
course,  in  providing  the  kind  of  reve- 
nue we  needed  but  we  did  hit  the  dis- 
cretionary progranis  pretty  hard.  This 
has  made  it  tough  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  It  certainly  was  very 
tough  on  this  subcommittee  to  try  to 
meet  its  numbers. 

That  is  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  have 
tried  to  do.  There  was  no  formula  that 
they  could  come  up  with  which  did  not 
cause  some  pain.  Even  when  the  HUD 
Subcommittee  finished  all  of  their 
cuts,  they  still  found  they  were  out  of 
balance  by  almost  $800  million.  They 
had  to  do  something  further.  That  was 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee 
decided  to  reduce  general  revenue 
sharing  this  year. 

This  was  not  something.  I  know, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wanted  to  do.  It  is  not  something  that 
any  of  us  want  to  do.  But  at  some 
stage,  and  I  think  this  series  of  votes  is 
documenting  this,  there  is  no  way  that 
you  can  manufacture  this  money.  If 
you  do  not  take  it  from  one  place,  you 
have  to  take  it  from  another. 

We  had  an  »c:  oss-the-board  cut  last 
night.  That  was  taken  on  a  voice  vote. 
I  think  in  hindsight— and  hindsight  is 
always  better  than  vision— it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  Senate  had 
we  had  a  rollcall  vote  last  night,  be- 
cause what  the  Senate  was  willing  to 


do  last  night,  it  seems  unwilling  to  do 
this  morning. 

Anytime  we  address  the  deficit,  this 
body  does  not  have  any  difficulty  in 
voting  for  a  low  overall  number.  We 
pass  the  budget  resolution  and  we  pass 
an  overall  number.  It  even  seems  that 
this  body  can  pass  an  overall  percent- 
age cut.  Then  you  come  down  and  ad- 
dress a  specific  program  and  that  is 
when  none  of  us  want  to  vote  that 
way.  Who  wants  to  vote  against  veter- 
ans? 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  you 
do  reach  a  point,  especially  if  you  try 
to  wear  a  budget  hat,  that  you  have  to 
be  willing  to  put  it  on.  You  have  to  be 
willing  to  say  that  if  you  are  going  to 
sort  of  talk  that  way  and  wring  your 
hands  and  cry  about  these  deficits, 
you  have  to  be  willing  to  try  to  make 
some  of  those  cuts. 

This  next  amendment  that  we  are 
getting  ready  to  vote  on  is  not  one 
that  I  would  choose.  I  would  do  it  a 
different  way.  I  would  have  done  it 
earlier  in  Appropriations  Committee,  a 
different  way.  But.  Mr.  President,  now 
we  have  little  choice  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  vote  for  it.  I  think  the 
Senate  has  spoken,  that  they  do  not 
want  to  make  further  cuts  in  the  vet- 
erans' medical  care  area,  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  see  cuts  there,  either.  If 
we  do  not,  then  we  have  to  be  willing 
to  take  them  in  some  other  area.  I  be- 
lieve every  opportunity  that  comes 
before  us  to  reduce  the  deficit  within 
reason,  we  have  to  be  willing  to  consid- 
er. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  easy  for  our 
cities  and  counties,  but  it  will  not  be 
easy  anywhere  we  cut.  If  you  look  and 
see  what  the  subcommittee  has  done, 
and  review  the  cuts  that  they  have  al- 
ready made  to  the  existing  programs, 
then  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  going 
back,  and  now  it  will  be  for  the  third 
time  we  will  be  cutting  a  number  of 
these  other  programs. 

Based  on  the  votes  we  have  already 
taken,  I  feel  this  is  an  amendment 
that  the  Senate  should  be  willing  to 
vote  for.  We  have  already  said  no,  we 
are  not  going  to  cut  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams. 

A  lot  of  us  want  to  keep  looking  for 
another  way.  But  this  is  simply  a  re- 
hearsal of  what  we  are  getting  ready 
to  do  when  we  get  into  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Because  we  are  talking  about 
custs  that  are  going  to  be  even  tough- 
er, considerably  tougher,  and  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  running  room  be- 
cause there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
place  to  run  to  to  find  free  money.  I 
think  that  will  be  a  sorry  situation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  FORD.  Would  my  friend  explain 
to  me  what  position  we  are  in  now,  leg- 
islatively, as  it  relates  to  spending,  and 


the  reconciliation  that  will  be  taken 
up  this  afternoon  and  that  relation- 
ship to  spending  as  it  relates  to  the 
overall  budgetary  process? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  try  to. 

Part    of    the    reconciliation    proct  > 
was  that  we  were  to  order  certain  leg- 
islative changes  to  be  made  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees  so  as  to  effect 
some  savings. 

We  also  ordered  certain  savings  to  be 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  that  is  part  of  the  dilemma  we 
are  in  now. 

We  are  going  to  take  up  this  after- 
noon a  bill  that  contains  $85.6  billion 
over  3  years  of  deficit  reduction  or  leg- 
islative changes  that  will  bring  us 
about  $86  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 
As  part  of  the  deficit  reduction  effort, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
supposed  to  cut  $8.5  billion. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  are  in  the  budget 
process  now  that  was  approved  by  con- 
ference. Now  we  are  going  into  recon- 
ciliation in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  reconciliation  the 
final  stage  and  once  that  has  been 
passed,  that  is  the  end  of  it? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  that  is  the  end  of 
it,  except,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
friend,  if  you  do  not  get  the  savings 
from  the  $8.5  billion  that  we  expect  to 
get  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, all  those  bills  will  take  even  longer 
to  pass.  If  we  pass  the  reconciliation 
bill  without  major  amendments,  we 
will  have  invoked  the  changes  in  law 
that  would  provide  86  billion  dollars 
worth  of  deficit  reduction  over  3  years. 
But  the  process  will  follow  the  appro- 
priations bills  through  the  entire 
cycle,  including  conference. 

We  have  several  Appropriations 
bills.  This  is  not  the  only  one  that  is 
over.  The  next  one  we  will  take  up,  the 
Transportation  bill,  is  also  over.  "There 
will  be  amendments  to  be  offered  on 
that  bill.  There  is  a  problem  with  the 
Interior  bill. 

So  we  do  have  some  problems 
coming  along. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  that,  but  it 
is  my  understanding  that  once  we  get 
through  with  this  procedure,  we  could 
very  well  be  confronted  with  a  cut 
under  reconciliation  in  the  same  areas. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  knows,  the 
reconciliation  bill  does  not  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  revenue  sharing  in 
the  year  1987. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
trying  to  get  away  from  this  revenue 
sharing.  It  is  interesting  to  talk  about 
revenue  sharing  and  the  savings  of 
$8.5  to  $9  billion.  You  have  not  done 
very  much  if  you  have  eliminated  over 
the  next  3  years  $9  billion  in  revenue 
sharing.  You  have  taken  it  basically 
all  from  one  place.  Everyone  is  trying 


to  spread  around  that  $9  billion  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  we  have  taken  $86 
billion  over  3  years  out  of  the  entire 
framework  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  those  programs  are 
recurring  and  revenue  sharing  does 
not  recur  after  October  1.  1986. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Most  of  the  termina- 
tions that  the  White  House  proposed 
have  not  been  made.  We  did  terminate 
several  small  programs,  but  in  the 
main,  we  did  not  terminate  most  of 
the  programs. 

Mr.  FORD.  So  the  hurt  here,  as  it 
relates  to  the  communities,  is  termi- 
nal. We  are  looking  at  the  Senate 
voting  to  reinstate  it.  It  is  true  we  did 
not  put  a  provision  in  there  as  to 
where  the  offsetting  would  come  from. 
In  the  veterans'  vote  this  morning, 
there  was  not  any  offset  there.  It  abso- 
lutely looks  at  the  only  place  you  can 
get  money.  Because  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  you  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  think  about  it.  We  just  proposed  to 
take  it  out  of  revenue  sharing  because 
there  is  an  immediate  expenditure. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  revenue  shar- 
ing takes  a  little  bit.  say  half  of  what 
they  are  proposing,  and  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  out  of  the  rest  of  them 
would  make  everyone  share  the  hurt 
equally;  except  several  programs 
would  share  that  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  and  revenue  sharing  would 
take  half  of  the  $100  million  now 
going  to  veterans. 

We  talk  about  everybody  sharing  the 
hurt.  Not  only  have  you  damaged  reve- 
nue sharing  in  the  future  and  none  of 
the  other  programs,  but  you  are  also 
taking  over  $500  million  out  of  reve- 
nue sharing  this  year. 

The  Senate,  in  its  judgment,  voted 
to  delay  all  of  this.  But  we  here  in- 
voked Gramm-Rudman  to  go  ahead 
and  start  it  now  and  get  in  training. 
The  training.  I  thought,  had  already 
started  when  they  eliminated  revenue 
sharing.  I  am  just  trying  to  protect 
some  of  those  out  there  who  have 
been  depending  on  revenue  sharing. 
Five  months  ago,  we  made  a  decision 
and  that  decision  has  been  factored 
into  budgeting  at  a  local  level.  Now  we 
are  going  to  say  to  them,  no.  you  are 
going  to  have  to  take  less. 

I  see  all  the  papers  that  are  being 
shoved  around— numbers,  budget  au- 
thority, budget  outlay.  We  are  approv- 
ing programs  today  for  35  years  under 
this  bill— for  35  years  we  are  approving 
them— there  is  not  much  outlay  next 
year,  practically  none— but  for  the 
next  35  years,  while  we  are  building 
homes  and  then  paying  in  this  bill  for 
the  interest  and  carrying  charges  for 
the  next  30  years. 

If  the  house  costs  $80,000.  we  are 
adding  another  $80,000  to  pay  the  in- 
terest and  carrying  charges  so  that 
one.  single-family  home  costs  $160,000. 
Yet  we  are  saying  to  our  communities, 
we  are  going  to  cut  out  revenue  shar- 


ing from  here  on,  after  this  fiscal  year. 
Then  we  are  going  to  cut  you  some 
more  now. 

There  are  some  things  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  argue.  There  is 
no  way  under  our  process  to  get  back 
to  it  and  we  are  locked  in.  I  do  not 
mind  being  locked  in,  but  I  want  to 
know  what  kind  of  cage  we  are  going 
to  be  put  in.  It  seems  unfair  to  me. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  veterans.  I  voted 
for  it  and  will  continue  to  vote  for  vet- 
erans and  will  not  back  off  one 
minute.  I  know  what  will  happen  if  we 
come  after  Superfund.  But  I  guaran- 
tee that  after  this  fiscal  year,  they  will 
have  money  left  over  that  we  have  ap- 
propriated for  that  they  do  not  spend, 
because  there  is  not  any  inclination  in 
this  administration  to  spend  that 
money.  Yet  we  are  damaging  other 
programs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  makes  an  elo- 
quent argument.  He  has  been  a  cham- 
pion of  revenue  sharing,  having  served 
as  Governor  and  holding  other  offices 
in  his  State.  I  think  he  is  very  much  in 
touch  with  counties  and  cities  and 
what  revenue  sharing  has  done  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  program  that  has 
not  had  the  kind  of  redtape  that  we 
have  in  many  of  the  other  programs. 
It  is  a  program  where  there  have  been 
more  dollars  actually  available  to 
States  and  it  has  allowed  some  flexibil- 
ity, and  many  of  our  counties  and 
cities  have  used  that  program  very 
well. 

It  is  a  program  that  I  wish  we  were 
not  terminating,  period.  But  we  have 
decided  that  we  were  just  lending  our 
printing  press  to  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties and  that,  overall,  at  some  stages 
we  could  not  say  that  we  were  doing 
the  cities  and  counties  or  the  people  a 
favor  when  we  are  invoking  these 
huge  deficits. 

I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma  because  I, 
in  effect,  told  a  lot  of  our  State  people, 
"You  have  a  year  in  which  to  get 
ready." 
Mr.  FORD.  We  broke  our  word. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  you  again  come  back  to  this  ceil- 
ing and  this  is  not  the  only  program 
that  we  are  cutting.  If  you  do  look  at 
the  list,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
there  have  been  two  rounds  of  cuts: 
One  done  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  in  the  subcommittee,  an- 
other done  here  on  the  floor  to  the 
housing  programs,  to  the  Superfund 
programs,  to  EPA  research  and  devel- 
opment programs,  and  to  NASA.  And 
these  decisions  are  tough.  Many  of 
these  programs  affect  my  constitu- 
ents, too.  I  have  tried  very  hard  in  my 
lifetime  here  to  protect  NASA  and 
many  of  these  programs. 

I  remember  when  we  almost  lost  the 
space  shuttle  by  one  or  two  votes  be- 
cause our  good  friend  from  Wisconsin 
said  more  money  should  go  into  inner 
cities,   and   we   should   not   have   an 


exotic  program  like  that.  I  think  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  returns  from  the 
space  shuttle  program.  But  we  have  to 
make  difficult  choices  there.  But  it  is  a 
tough  time  when  we  are  facing  these 
kinds  of  deficits. 

Only,  I  think,  if  we  can  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order  can  we  set  these 
priorities.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  does  realize,  and  he 
has  already  pointed  out,  that  with  the 
choices  we  are  making  now,  this  is  the 
same  kind  of  exercise  we  would  face 
under  Gramm-Rudman.  Whether  we 
put  it  off  a  year  or  not  or  even  if  it 
does  not  ultimately  pass,  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  deficits  of  $150  bil- 
lion or  $200  billion,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  it  and  protect  the  kind  of 
programs  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  like  to  protect  and  I  would  like 
to  protect.  We  are  going  to  face  a  lot 
more  of  these  tough  votes. 

As  he  said,  he  voted  for  veterans  be- 
cause he  wanted  to.  I  had  to  make  the 
difficult  choice  and  vote  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  make 
this  vote.  I  wanted  to  do  it  another 
way.  There  are  a  lot  of  veterans  in  my 
State,  but  I  found  I  could  not  speak 
out  of  one  side  of  my  month  to  them 
and  out  of  the  other  side  on  the 
budget  deficit.  That  is  the  kind  of 
quandary  it  places  me  in,  as  this 
amendment  does.  I  can  think  of  a  lot 
of  ways  that  I  would  rather  do  this 
than  to  put  this  cut  here. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  did  not  look  at  a 
couple  of  these  programs  and  say, 
"Hey,  these  are  real  tough  areas  and 
for  the  cuts  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make,  we  need  some  shifts  in  some 
programs  and  cuts  from  others."  But 
there  is  a  constituency  for  each  one  of 
the  programs  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  each  one  of  the  other 
committees  and  everybody  is  there 
trying  to  say,  "Hey,  wait  a  minute, 
don't  take  anything  out  of  our  pro- 
gram and  put  it  over  there,  let  us 
divide  up  these  things."  That  is  the 
kind  of  position  we  are  placed  in. 
Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  another  minute  or  two.  We  are 
sort  of  groping  and  trying  to  come  up 
with  something  to  offset  and  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  damage  what  the  veter- 
ans have  had  done  here.  I  am  going  to 
see  if  they  can  keep  the  amount  we 
agreed  to.  I  am  trying  to  find  some 
other  method.  Let  me  see  if  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
getting  our  house  in  order,  the  fiscal 
problem  that  we  have,  the  deficits 
that  we  have.  We  have  told  our  com- 
munities throughout  this  great  Nation 
that,  beginning  October  1,  1986,  "Rev- 
enue sharing  is  gone.  There  will  not  be 
any  more;  we  are  giving  you  a  year  to 
get   your   house   in   order."   Then   we 
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turn  right  around  and  say,  "In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  are  going  to  cut  an- 
other $500  to  $600  million  out.  You 
are  going  to  have  to  worli  a  little 
harder  to  get  your  house  in  order." 

Five  months  ago.  we  told  them  what 
they  would  receive  and  they  have  been 
working  on  that  assumption. 

That  means,  then,  that  we  have 
broken  our  word.  The  only  thing  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  figure  out  some  way 
that  we  might  be  able  to  help  those 
communities  keep  their  house  in  order 
to  work  out  their  fiscal  problems.  I 
guarantee  you  that  30  percent  of  the 
counties  in  my  State  will  be  in  a  dilem- 
ma after  October  1,  1986.  because  they 
do  not  have  the  taxable  base  in  order 
to  keep  up  some  of  the  programs  that 
are  necessary  in  those  poorer  counties. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  trying 
to  argue  against  the  veterans.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  and  will  not  take  a  posi- 
tion to  take  any  of  that  money  away 
from  them.  I  want  them  to  keep  exact- 
ly what  they  have.  I  voted  for  it;  I 
think  it  is  proper.  But  I  think  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  coming  out  of 
some  of  these  other  programs  will  net 
hurt  them  one  iota.  It  will  probably 
help  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
making  their  programs  more  efficient 
and  getting  more  for  their  administra- 
tive dollar. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going,  I  hope,  to 
have  something  to  present  to  our 
ranking  memiser  and  chairman  short- 
ly. I  know  I  have  taken  longer  than 
most  people  want  me  to,  but  this  is  a 
position  that  I  think  is  a  right  position 
for  me  to  take.  As  '.ve  talk  about  get- 
ting our  house  in  order  and  we  damage 
all  the  communities  and  counties 
across  the  State,  I  think  we  have  real 
problems. 

i.Ir.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FERC  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  from  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  reported  the  nomi- 
nations of  two  persons  to  be  members 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission.  The  first  was  reported 
first  in  July  and  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  in  July.  The  nomination 
was  resubmitted  upon  our  return  at 
the  end  of  the  August  recess.  The 
committee  again  reported  that  nomi- 
nation but  it  has  not  yet  been  acted  on 
by  the  Senate. 

The  second  nomination  is  the  reap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Anthony  Sousa,  and 


I  take  this  time  to  urge  that  Members 
of  the  Senate  move  expeditiously  to 
approve  those  nominations  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  reappointment  of 
Mr.  Sousa. 

Section  401(e)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  of  1977  pro- 
vides that  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  shall  consist  of  at 
least  three  members  present  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. FERC  currently  has  three  sitting 
Commissioners:  Chairman  Raymond  J. 
O'Connor,  Commissioner  Charles 
Stalon.  and  Commissioner  Anthony 
Sousa,  the  latter  being  the  one  who 
has  been  renominated  and  whose  nom- 
ination is  pending  before  the  Senate. 
Commissioner  Sousas  term  runs  out 
at  midnight  Sunday,  October  20.  1985. 
and  since  two  seats  are  vacant  the  ter- 
mination of  his  term  will  mean  that 
the  Commission  will  lose  a  quorum  at 
midnight  on  Sunday  night.  They  will 
then  be  unable  to  act  on  electric  natu- 
ral gas.  hydroelectric,  and  oil  pipeline 
rate  matters  pending  before  it. 

PERC's  next  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  is  Wednesday,  October  23, 
1985.  and  over  100  items  are  listed  on 
the  public  agenda  for  the  meeting. 
These  agenda  items  include: 

Sixteen  gas  pipeline  rate  suspension 
orders.  Under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  if 
the  Commission  fails  to  act  to  suspend 
a  gas  pipeline  rale  filing  within  30 
days  of  the  filing,  the  rate  becomes  ef- 
fective by  operation  cf  law  without 
Commission  approve!.  These  16  gas* 
pipeline  rate  filings  will  automatically 
become  effective  if  the  Commission 
does  not  act  to  suspend  them  by  speci- 
fied dates  between  October  23  and  No 
vember  1,  1985.  They  include  rate  fil- 
ings by  United  Gas  Pipeline  Co.. 
Northern  Natural,  Great  Lakes  Gas 
Transmission  Co.,  Northern  Border 
Pipeline,  and  Northwest  Pipeline  Co. 
They  also  include  "purchased  gas  ad- 
justment" clause  filings  [PGA's]  filed 
on  a  semiannual  basis  by  ANR  F*lpe- 
line  Co.,  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe- 
line Co.,  El  Paso  Natural  Gas.  and 
Kentucky-West  Virginia  Gas  Co.. 
among  others.  If  these  PGA's  are  not 
suspended,  the  PGA's  will  go  into 
effect  for  the  next  6  months,  the 
winter  months,  without  Commission 
review  of  the  gas  purchasing  practices 
of  the  pipeline  Involved. 

There  are  six  electric  rate  filings 
which  will  be  effective  unless  suspend- 
ed by  Commission  order  by  specific 
deadlines  between  October  29  and  No- 
vember 4.  1985.  These  electric  rate  fil- 
ings include  a  $13.7  million  rate  in- 
crease by  Connecticut  Light  &  Power 
Co.  and  a  $1,669  million  rate  Increase 
by  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  for  the  Port 
of  Oakland. 

On  October  15.  1985.  Tennessee  Gas 
Pipeline  filed  an  out-of-cycle  PGA 
under  which  Tennessee  proposes  to 
absorb  up  to  $35  million  of  the  $141 
million  in  deferred  costs  it  is  entitled 


to  recover  from  ratepayers  due  to  un- 
dercollections  in  previous  rates.  The 
$35  million  in  savings  to  Tennessee's 
customers  under  the  out-of-cycle  PGA 
is  contingent  on  immediate  Commis- 
sion approval,  and  at  least  $3  million 
in  savings  would  be  offset  by  the  cur- 
rent higher  rates  for  every  week  the 
PGA  remains  pending  without  action 
before  the  Commission. 

SHORT-TERM  ADVERSE  CONSEQUETtCES  OF  LOSS 
or  FERC  QUORUM 

If  the  Commission  loses  its  quorum, 
it  will  be  unable  to  approve  a  proposal 
by  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  to 
reduce  a  surcharge  currently  being  im- 
posed on  Tennessee's  customers.  The 
amount  of  the  reduction  is  $500,000 
per  day.  Thus,  if  the  Conrunlssion  were 
unable  to  tict  for  1  week,  then  Tennes- 
see's customers  would  be  compelled  to 
pay  an  additional  $3,500,000  in  gas 
costs.  This  amount  would  be  unrefund- 
able,  and  it  would  be  paid  only  because 
the  Commission  lacked  a  quorum  and 
could  not  approve  Tennessee's  propos- 
al. 

In  Euidition,  if  the  Commission  is 
compelled  to  cancel  its  scheduled 
meeting  on  October  23,  then  daring 
the  next  2  weeks  six  electric  utilities 
would  be  permitted  'o  begin  collecting 
from  their  customers  a  vOtal  of  217 
niilllcn  in  highei  -ilectric  rates.  These 
increased  rates  would  be  cnarged  cnjy 
because  the  Commission  lacked  a 
qL'orum  and  could  not  issue  routine 
rate  suspen.sion  orders  prior  to  the  sus- 
nensior  deadline  for  each  rate  increase 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  to  make  this  state- 
ment only  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  those  members  who  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  grant  or  with- 
hold their  comments,  or  those  who 
desire  to  make  some  kind  of  debating 
points  with  respect  to  FERC  practices, 
should  be  advised  that  indeed  there 
are  consequences  to  the  failure  to  act. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  nomination  of 
one  Commissioner  was  reported  by  the 
conunlttee  in  July,  and  we  did  not  act 
before  the  August  recess.  That  nomi- 
nation has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  again,  early  in  September,  and 
we  have  not  acted. 

We  now  have  pending  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  second  of  those  commis- 
sioners, and  it  is  important  that  Mr. 
Sousas  nomination  be  cleared,  be- 
cause there  are  only  three  sitting  com- 
mission members;  and  under  Commis- 
sion practice  and  under  the  rule  of 
courts,  it  Is  of  doubtful  legality  for  a 
commissioner  to  act  who  did  not  sit 
during  the  pendency  of  the  hearings. 

So.  with  respect  to  actions  that 
would  be  taken  even  if  Mr.  Trabandt's 
nomination  were  cleared  and  Mr. 
Sousas  was  not.  there  would  be  a 
problem  with  respect  to  Mr.  Tra- 
bandt's functioning  Immediately  upon 
being    seated,    because    he    was    not 
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present  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
with  respect  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  Important  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  under- 
stand that  there  are  consequences  to 
the  failure  to  act.  I  hope  all  Members 
are  aware  of  this.  As  do  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  present.  I  hope  some- 
one will  get  to  them,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  get  to  everyone,  and 
inform  them  of  those  consequences. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
passed  several  bills  in  recent  years 
that  call  for  co-generation  licenses  and 
small  hydroelectric  projects.  Those  co- 
generation  and  small  hydroelectric 
projects  amount  to  several  thousand 
applications.  FERC  tried  to  exempt 
some  of  those  thousands  by  issuing  an 
exemption  rule  which  would  exempt 
the  very  small  ones  from  the  full  li- 
censing requirement.  The  courts  were 
asked  to  overturn  that  decision  and 
did  overturn  that  decision,  which 
means  that  every  one  of  the  nearly 
5.000  license  applications  must  go 
through  full  license  review  and  process 
before  FERC. 

With  a  constrained  membership  of 
three  commissioners  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  let  alone  the  lack  of  a 
quorum  at  the  next  meeting,  starting 
next  week,  it  is  very  difficult  for  them 
to  handle  that  workload  on  any  kind 
of  reasonable  time  schedule. 

It  is  not  giant  corporations  involved 
in  these  licenses.  It  is  oftentimes  a 
very  small  project  with  local  financing 
from  members  of  the  community  who 
have  decided  to  Invest  In  a  local 
project.  A  few  thousand  dollars  to  a 
few  hundred  dollars  are  involved  in 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  put 
up.  Many  of  those  are  time  limited. 
They  are  time  limited  because  they 
have  negotiated  contracts  with  the 
utility  companies  that  would  purchase 
the  power.  Those  contracts  oftentimes 
have  a  deadline:  You  must  have  the 
power  to  us  by  a  certain  date. 

Many  of  them  are  getting  danger- 
ously constrained  because  of  the  time 
lines  that  are  Involved. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Investors  In 
small  projects  who  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  money— not  because  they 
are  not  right,  not  because  they  do  not 
have  a  good  project,  but  because  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  has  been  unable 
to  act  on  their  applications.  That  is 
unfair— unfair  to  small  investors 
across  this  land  who  acted  in  good 
faith,  under  laws  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

So  there  Is  reason  for  us  to  be  acting 
with  some  sense  of  urgency  with  re- 
spect to  both  these  nominations. 

There  is  a  third  nomination  pending. 
We  have  just  received  those  papers 
from  the  administration  on  Wednes- 
dp.y  evening.  The  nomination  is  that  of 
Mr.  Naeve,  from  the  State  of  Texas-a 
Democrat,  well  known  to  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  to 
some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  a  man  of 


exceptional  talent  and  capability.  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  getting 
that  nomination  cleared  very  quickly 
in  the  committee  and  reported  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation. 

I  mention  that  only  because  I  am 
trying  to  Indicate  that  the  administra- 
tion has  submitted  the  nominations 
and  the  committee  has  acted  expendl- 
tlously.  It  Is  this  body  that  holds  the 
responsibility  for  holding  up  these 
nominations,  and  again,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  consequences  to  that  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


HUD  APPROPRIATIONS.  1986 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3038). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  waiting  for  clearance  on  the  other 
side,  on  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest that  either  I  would  make  or  Sen- 
ator Garn  would  make  to  permit  me. 
for  myself,  Senator  Chiles,  Senator 
Garn,  and  Senator  Leahy,  to  submit  a 
modification  to  the  amendment  that  is 
pending.  We  have  not  received  clear- 
ance on  that  yet.  So  I  will  not  seek  the 
consent,  but  I  will  quickly  try  to  ex- 
plain what  I  am  trying  to  do  on  behalf 
of  those  four  Senators.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  Senator  Durenberger,  who 
has  had  a  genuine  Interest  in  the  reve- 
nue sharing  issue,  has  worked  with  us 
on  this  modification.  In  essence,  this 
modification  would  do  the  following: 

It  would  pick  up  $50  million  of  the 
necessary  savings  from  general  reve- 
nue sharing  as  opposed  to  the  original 
proposal  of  $100  million.  Thus,  the 
percent  reduction  for  revenue  sharing 
would  be  7.2  percent.  We  will  get  $50 
million  of  savings  from  revenue  shar- 
ing, as  I  described,  and  then  at  the  di- 
rection and  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  distinguished  manager,  we  will 
take  $50  million  out  of  various  man- 
agement and  administration  programs. 
These  Include  HUD  management  and 
administration,  EPA  salary  and  ex- 
penses, FEMA  salary  and  expenses, 
NASA's  research  and  progrEun  man- 
agement, VA  medical  administration 
and  miscellaneous  operating  expenses, 
and  VA  general  operating  expenses. 
These  reductions  will  add  up  to  $50 
million  and  are  itemized  In  the  amend- 
ment. Everything  else  is  intact. 

When  I  have  clearance,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  so  modify  the  pending  amend- 
ment, I  understand  from  the  managers 
that  the  modification  would  be  gener- 


ally acceptable  to  those  who  have  been 
on  the  floor.  I  understand  we  will  then 
go  to  final  passage  and  have  a  final 
vote. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.    DOMENICI.    I    am   pleased   to 
yield. 

Mr.    DeCONCINI.    I    think    I    heard 
the  Senator  correctly.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  modified  and  passed,  under 
the   request   the   Senator   may   make 
shortly,  this  would  leave  $100  million 
net  in  the  VA  medical  health  care  area 
pursuant  to  the  original  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Net  add-back. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Net  add-back. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  I»resident,  will  the  Senator  yield 
the  floor? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  going  to  object  to  whatever 
modification  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  makes.  I  do  so  reluctantly 
because  the  additional  reductions  that 
are  here  are  in  the  veterans  areas  of 
some  $18  million  in  administrative 
areas,  but  reluctantly  we  have  at  least 
been  able  to  succeed  in  and  retain  the 
$100  million  that  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  originally  got  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  to  approve.  So  this  Sena- 
tor is  not  going  to  object,  although  we 
are  not  wild  about  taking  $18  million 
out  of  this  area  of  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

But  we  will  let  it  go  to  conference 
and  hopefully  be  able  to  work  it  out. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  Veterans'  Administration  admin- 
istrative expenses  and  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  those.  I  will  leave  it  in  his 
able  hands  and  those  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  who  are  both  com- 
mitted to  this  agency  to  be  sure  that 
adequate  funds  and  sums  are  available 
so  those  agencies  are  not  crippled. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
assure  my  colleague  from  Arizona  and 
also  from  Alaska  that  there  are  cuts 
through  all  of  the  agencies  in  these 
categories,  administrative  expenses 
and  personnel. 

But  we  are  more  than  $2  million  in 
budget  authority  under  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  we  are  several 
hundred  million  dollars  under  the 
budget  outlays. 

I  have  been  around  this  body  long 
enough  to  know  that  I  do  not  always 
get  the  Senate  position.  So  I  would  al- 
leviate some  of  the  Senator's  concern 
by  expecting  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  insist  on  some  of 
these  cuts  being  restored  and  they 
would  not  remain  at  these  levels. 
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This  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  confer- 
ence. There  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  lot 
of  horse  trading  to  get  a  bill  put  to- 
gether. So  I  would  expect  some  cuts  to 
remain  in  these  areas  as  much  as  I  can 
keep,  but  I  would  also  expect  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  expect 
some  of  them  restored  because  they 
are  so  much  higher  in  many  areas 
than  we  are. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  spirit  of  accord  I  certainly  want 
to  indicate  that  I  do  appreciate  very 
much  the  understanding  of  my  col- 
league from  Utah  in  trying  to  reach  a 
resolve. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  note  in 
the  area  of  budget  authority  the  $18 
million  that  has  been  reduced  in  the 
administration  area  and  the  manage- 
ment area  of  veterans,  known  as  GOE 
and  MAMOE.  which  equates  to  $14 
million  in  outlays,  while  a  difficulty, 
represents,  I  think,  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise in  relationship  to  the  necessity  of 
the  overall  cuts  that  have  to  be  made. 

I  do  want  to  note  for  the  record, 
however.  Mr.  President,  that  the  VA 
medical  care  account  remains  intact, 
the  $100  million,  as  indicated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
In  the  medical  account,  the  figure 
would  be  $9,162,694,000.  which  I  think 
supports  the  continued  commitment 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  Senate  par- 
ticularly, to  ensure  that  VA  medical 
care  is  fully  funded. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
finally  have  an  agreement  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  re- 
garding the  appropriations  level  for 
VA  medical  care. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  arduous 
process  but  one  which  has  come  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  my  concerns 
that  the  VA  had  been  subjected  to  a 
disproportionate  share  of  funding  re- 
ductions. 

Throughout  this  entire  process  I 
have  attempted  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween adequate  funding  for  VA  medi- 
cal care  and  the  need  to  control  spend- 
ing in  an  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  a 
spiraling  Federal  deficit.  I  believe  this 
objective  has  been  accomplished. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Arizona,  Senator  DeConcini,  and  my 
absent  colleague  from  the  minority 
side  on  the  Veterans'  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  who  carmot  be  here 
today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  be  brief.  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge my  support  of  the  compromise 
agreement  worked  out  in  the  amended 
amendment  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  As  I  understand 
the  net  effect,  then,  of  what  we  have 
accomplished  at  the  expense  of  some 
small  reduction  in  various  other  pro- 
grams in  this  area,  we  have  reduced 


general  revenue  sharing  for  fiscal  1986 
by  $328  million,  in  effect  having  re- 
stored $242  million  that  was  deleted 
by  the  committee  from  this  account. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject,  however, 
I  would  just  remind  my  colleagues 
that  their  votes  yesterday  indicated 
opposition  to  taking  any  money  out  of 
general  revenue  sharing  for  this  year, 
because  this  body  had  decided  to  take 
$8.8  billion  away  from  State  and  local 
governments  in  this  country  starting 
at  the  end  of  this  coming  year.  It  is  a 
little  hard,  when  I  go  back  to  those 
small  towns  and  I  watch  property 
taxes  going  up  in  response  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  just  dumping  responsibil- 
ity back  on  those  people  hand  over 
foot,  to  have  people  stand  here  and 
say,  "Well,  we  have  saved  some  money 
for  this  agency  and  we  have  saved 
some  money  for  that  agency  and  we 
didn't  get  rid  of  the  bureaucrats  in  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Hip,  hip, 
hooray.  " 

I  just  want  them,  as  they  go  back  to 
these  communities,  to  remember  that 
they  have  saved  another  nonneeds 
tested,  nonmeans  tested  program  for  a 
group  of  people  to  whom  we  have  a 
moral  commitment  but  at  the  expense 
of  a  deficit  that  is  making  it  difficult 
for  all  of  us  to  handle  the  real  needs 
of  people  in  this  country. 

So  I  expect  for  the  next  couple  of 
years  we  will  be  down  here  talking 
about  saving  agencies,  playing  with 
numbers,  and  forgetting  about  talking 
about  people.  There  just  has  not  been 
any  talk,  in  the  24  hours  I  have  been 
on  this  amendment,  about  people, 
about  Americans  and  about  our  role  in 
responding  to  their  needs.  I  suspect 
this  is  just  the  beginning  of  many 
years  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing. 

But,  in  this  particular  case,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  those  respon- 
sible Senators  in  the  appropriations 
process  and  in  the  budget  process  have 
discharged  their  responsibilities  well 
and  that  the  outcome  that  is  being 
presented  to  us  now  is  the  best  out- 
come that  this  body  could  come  up 
with,  even  though  it  has  taken  some 
time  to  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Yes,  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  just  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  reference  of 
sacrifices  of  people  here.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  veterans  have  in- 
dicated support,  at  least  on  the  Senate 
side,  for  the  means  test  amd  third- 
party  reimbursements.  These  two  pro- 
posals are  a  significant  step  toward  re- 
ducing overall  costs,  and  have  been  In- 
stituted in  the  Senate  reconciliation 
proposal.  I  think  this  represents  a  re- 
sponsible effort,  if  you  will,  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  people  by  the  people 
helping  themselves. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  And  in  help- 
ing us  with  the  deficit.  I  regret  that  I 


did  not  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  others— not 
everybody  in  this  place— a  few  people 
who  have  tried  to  make  sure  that 
those  resources  that  are  available  to 
us  are  used  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for 
working  so  diligently  to  arrive  at  this 
point  of  apparent  agreement.  This  has 
been  a  tough  choice.  We  all  under- 
stand that.  But  we  have  all  kept  our 
good  humor.  We  have  made  every 
effort  to  work  it  out.  It  is  a  continu- 
ation of  reduction,  and  pressure  on  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Every- 
body here  has  worked  diligently. 

I  compliment  my  colleague.  Senator 
DURENBERGER,  from  Minnesota,  for  his 
effort  in  this  respect.  I  think  he  has 
worked  hard.  Senator  Murkowski, 
from  Alaska,  has  been  more  than  help- 
ful in  working  out  our  situation,  along 
with  Senator  Garn,  Senator  Leahy, 
Senator  Domenici,  and  Senator 
Chiles.  This  is,  I  believe,  symbolic  of 
the  future  and  this  is  symbolic  of  what 
we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in.  So  I 
just  want  to  compliment  them.  I  am 
glad  that,  hopefully,  we  are  at  the 
point  of  accepting  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
put  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
the  Chair  that  the  modification  which 
I  described,  and  had  sent  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  the  manager  and  ranking 
member.  Senator  Chiles  and  myself, 
be  in  order.  I  understand  now  there  is 
no  objection  to  that.  I  restate  my 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  be 
permitted  to  so  modify  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  amendment 
has  just  reached  the  desk. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Chair  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
is  so  modified. 

The  modification  to  amendment  No. 
811  reads  as  follows: 

On  the  second  page  of  the  pending 
amendment,  strike  out  "8.3  per  centum"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "7.2  per  centum". 

At  the  end  of  page  2  of  the  pending 
amendment  add  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  titles  I 
and  II  of  this  Act.  the  following  accounts 
are  reduced  In  budget  authority  by  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

Management  and  administration  (HUD) 
$10,000,000;  salaries  and  expenses  (EPA) 
$10,000,000:  salaries  and  expenses  (FEMA) 
$10,000,000:  research  and  program  manage- 
ment (NASA)  $15,000,000:  medical  adminis- 
tration and  miscellaneous  operating  ex- 
penses (VA)  $3,000,000:  and  general  operat- 
ing expenses  (VA)  $15,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  turns  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  EXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  proably  will  not  object.  If 


1  understand  the  unanimous-consent 
request  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  it  would  be 
that  we  would  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  now,  as 
amended,  and  then  move  Immediately 
to  final  passage  of  the  bill,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  not  correct. 
I  did  not  feel  it  was  my  prerogative  to 
do  that.  I  merely  sent  the  modification 
to  the  desk.  I  understand  the  floor 
manager  Is  going  to  ask  for  final  pas- 
sage at  a  given  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  request  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  pending  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  modified  Do- 
menici amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  upon  the  the  dis- 
position of  the  Domenici  amendment, 
that  It  be  Immediately  followed  by 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  consult  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  Domenici  amendment  a 
vote  occur  on  final  passage  without 
anv  intervening  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Senators 
be  allowed  to  put  statements  in  the 
Record  prior  to  the  final  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  compromise  that  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  distinguished 


manager  of  this  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Senator  DeConcini,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  others.  I  think  It  is  a  responsible 
move,  and  what  the  Senators  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  the  last  2  days  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  Is  simply  say  let  us 
have  some  recorded  votes  on  how  the 
people  stand  on  some  of  these  issues.  I 
believe  the  compromise  that  has  been 
worked  out  Is  a  good  one.  It  does  not 
do  great  harm.  In  my  opinion,  to  the 
matter  of  revenue  sharing.  It  also  es- 
tablishes some  needed  additional 
funds  for  the  veterans'  facilities.  I 
think  there  might  not  be  amendments 
that  everyone  can  agree  to,  but  I  think 
it  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  as  far 
as  resporisibility  in  this  body  is  con- 
cerned. I  thank  those  who  put  It  to- 
gether. I  intend  to  support  it. 

(The  name  of  Mr.  Thurmond  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  811,  as  modified.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  as 
modified.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  answered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Laxalt],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  Is  absent 
because  of  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  233  Leg.] 


Harkin 

Mattlngly 

Rudman 

Hatfield 

McClure 

Sarb&nes 

Hawkins 

McConnell 

Sasser 

Hecht 

Melcher 

Simon 

Heflin 

Metzenbaum 

Simpson 

Heinz 

Mitchell 

Specter 

Helms 

Moynihan 

Stafford 

Hollings 

Murkowski 

Stevens 

Humphrey 

Nickles 

Symms 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Thurmond 

Johnston 

Packwood 

Trlble 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

Wallop 

Kerry 

Proxmire 

Warner 

Lautenberg 

Pryor 

Wilson 

Leahy 

Quayle 

Zorinsky 

Lugar 

Klegle 

Matsunaga 

Roth 

NAYS-3 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Long 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Mathias 

Cranston 

Hatch 

Pell 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Rockefelle 

Goldwater 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Gramm 

Levin 

Weicker 

Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 


YEAS-82 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 


Durenberger 

Eagleton 

East 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Grassley 


So  the  amendment  (No.  811),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENHAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
this  would  be  a  particularly  good  time 
to  hear  from  the  majority  leader  as  to 
the  program  he  anticipates  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  rollcall  votes,  and  also 
what  we  might  expect  for  Monday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield, 
we  have  one  more  vote  that  will  follow 
Immediately  on  passage  of  this  appro- 
priations bill.  Then  it  was  my  hope 
that  we  could  turn  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill 
and  dispose  of  that  this  afternoon, 
then  move  on  to  reconciliation  and  get 
a  couple  of  hours  sliced  off  of  that 

time.  ,     . 

Then,  on  Monday,  at  10  o'clock,  we 
will  take  up  the  Labor-HHS  appropria- 
tion; after  Labor-HHS,  resume  the  rec- 
onciliation bill;  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  Interior  appropriations  and  State- 
Justice-Commerce  appropriations,  and 
reconciliation,  and  hopefully,  on 
Wednesday,  turn  either  to  the  textile 
bill— I  guess  we  would  turn  to  the  tex- 
tile bill,  because  I  Indicated  If  we  fin- 
ished reconciliation  we  would  do 
that— and  the  farm  bill.  But  I  know 
what  is  happening  here  this  after- 
noon. I  understand  now  that  those 
who  wanted  to  manage  the  DOT  ap- 
propriations bill  feel  It  Is  going  to  take 
much  more  time  than  they  thought. 
So  if  we  could  work  out  some  arrange- 
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ment  to  get  some  credit  on  the  statu- 
tory time  on  reconciliation,  what  we 
might  be  willing  to  do  is  have  this 
vote,  more  to  reconciliation,  and  not 
bring  up  the  DOT  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  the  taking  up  of  the  transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  There 
are  several  Senators— I  anticipate  this 
is  the  case  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— 
who  are  scheduled  to  catch  planes  out 
of  Washington  this  afternoon.  I  hope 
that  we  would  be  able  to  accommodate 
them. 

There  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  pas- 
sage, I  take  it.  Then,  as  I  say,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  majority 
leader's  proceeding  either  to  the  rec- 
onciliation measure  or  to  the  transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill. 

If  it  will  help  the  majority  leader,  I 
should  be  glad  to  counsel  with  Mr. 
Chiles  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  There 
might  not  be  any  objection  to  charg- 
ing some  reasonable  amount  of  time 
against  the  reconcllation  measure  so 
that  the  majority  leader  could  let  Sen- 
ators leave,  or  stay  if  they  want. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  advise  my  col- 
leagues. I  know  there  are  several 
under  pressure  because  of  other  com- 
mitments that  there  will  be  no  votes 
after  this  one.  but  we  will  turn  to  rec- 
onciliation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  still  hope  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  move  to  the 
Executive  Calendar  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Sousa  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier today,  his  term  expires  on  Sunday 
and  the  board  will  be  without  a 
quorum.  They  have  a  regularly  sched- 
uled business  meeting  on  next 
Wednesday,  with  over  100  items  on 
that  business  meeting  agenda.  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  that  Commission  in 
business  if  we  can  to  deal  with  matters 
that  have  a  great  deal  of  importance 
to  a  great  number  of  consumers  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  business  entities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  allow  me  to  interrupt  him,  we 
have  no  objection  to  calling  it  up  this 
afternoon.  We  had  our  problem  in  the 
main  resolved  when  the  White  House 
saw  we  meant  business  about  these 
recess  appointments.  So  there  is  no 
problem  with  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  very  much. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  our  colleagues  that  there  will 
be  this  vote,  then  we  will  move  to  rec- 
onciliation, stay  on  that  2  or  3  hours 
unless  we  can  work  out  some  accom- 
modation. There  will  be  no  more  votes 
this  afternoon  other  than  this  final 
vote  on  HUD  appropriations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how  early 
will  rollcall  votes  begin  on  Monday,  in 


the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  rather  not  say. 
because  if  I  say  it  out  loud,  nobody 
will  show  up. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Just  tell  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  tell  the  minority 
leader  and  he  can  notify  those  who 
have  critical  problems. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE,  Yes.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  majority  leader 
said  something  about  the  farm  bill, 
and  I  am  trying  to  get  an  idea.  Did  he 
say  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring 
up  the  trade  bill  prior  to  the  farm  bill 
or  the  farm  bill  prior  to  the  trade  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  made  a  commitment  to 
both  Senators  from  South  Carolina 
that  when  we  completed  reconciliation 
we  would  go  back  to  the  Micronesia 
bill,  which  has  the  textile  bill  at- 
tached, or  is  sought  to  be  attached.  I 
would  hope,  if  we  could  reach  that 
point,  we  could  double-track  that  and 
still  do  the  farm  bill  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  other  in  the  morning.  So 
hopefully  by  next  week,  but  I  cannot 
guarantee  we  would  be  on  the  farm 
bill,  which  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  another  question? 

I  have  heard  some  rumblings  about 
maybe  an  attempt  to  put  the  farm  bill 
on  reconciliation.  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
contemplated  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  contemplated  it,  but 
I  think  wc  decided  it  would  not  be  a 
very  good  idea.  I  have  not  spoken  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, but  I  think  there  has  been 
some  general  agreement  to  bring  it  up 
and  work  it  out  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

I  was  present  yesterday  when  the 
Senator  gave  what  I  thought  was  a 
very  excellent  speech  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  of  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum  and  announced  at 
that  particular  point  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  be  a  matter 
that  this  body  would  consider  and 
hopefully  ratify.  Is  there  any  timeta- 
ble the  majority  leader  has  for  the 
consideration  of  that  matter? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  would  be  happy  to 
try  to  work  that  out  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  know  of  his  inter- 
est in  that.  But  let  us  go  ahead  with 
the  vote  and  maybe  we  can  talk  about 
it  during  the  vote. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah.  We  have  worked 
hand  in  hand  to  produce  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible bill.  We  have  had  to  make 
hard  decisions.  Many  of  the  cuts  made 
in   this  bill   I   would   have  avoided.   I 


would  rather  have  taken  excessive 
spending  out  of  foreign  aid  and  de- 
fense accounts,  rather  than  make 
some  of  the  cuts  made  in  this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  our  congressional 
process  will  not  permit  this  action  on 
this  bill.  To  comply  with  our  budget 
process  we  have  to  make  the  difficult 
cuts  we  have  made.  I  look  forward  to 
the  conference  where  I  expect  a 
number  of  these  accounts  will  be  ad- 
justed. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  especially 
Stephen  Kohashi,  Marty  Reiss,  Cyn- 
thia Davis,  Dorothy  Douglas,  and  Jim 
Cuhie  of  the  minority  staff. 

They  have  done  an  excellent  job.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President  the 
Senate  has  made  some  hard  choices  in 
coming  up  with  today's  bill.  I  heartily 
commend  them  for  their  efforts  to  rec- 
oncile the  urgent  necessity  of  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  with  the  equally 
pressing  need  to  provide  adequately 
for  this  country's  requirements  in  the 
areas  of  housing,  the  environment, 
veterans'  programs,  and  others. 

For  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  vote  on  this  bill  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult. The  series  of  cuts  proposed  by 
the  committee  strikes  at  programs  ex- 
tremely important  to  my  State,  large 
portions  of  which  remain  in  severe 
economic  distress.  At  a  time  when  the 
effects  of  recession  are  lingering  in 
some  places,  or  growing  worse,  the  bill 
makes  cuts  in  such  vital  programs  as 
community  development  block  grants 
and  public  housing  operating  subsi- 
dies. Communities  with  declining  tax 
bsLses  because  of  dying  industries, 
where  unemployment  is  high  and 
income  notoriously  low,  can  ill  afford 
these  further  cuts  in  their  lifelines. 

There  are  other  cuts  in  this  bill  that 
equally  concern  me.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  is  fighting  a  tendency  to 
become  poorer  in  jobs,  Pennsylvania  is 
unfortunately  rich  in  toxic  waste  sites. 
Pennsylvaniar^s  will  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  understand  what  set  of  pri- 
orities could  lead  to  a  $100  million  cut 
in  budget  authority  for  Superfund. 
and  a  $35  million  cut  in  outlays,  when 
the  need  for  cleanup  is  so  urgent. 
Similarly,  in  a  year  when  Pennsylva- 
nia has  suffered  tornadoes,  floods,  and 
hurricanes,  the  idea  of  reducing 
FEMA  disaster  relief  will  strike  most 
Pennsylvanians  as  perverse. 

Equally  high  on  my  list  of  concerns 
are  proposed  cuts  in  funds  for  VA 
medical  care.  As  I  have  stated  many 
times,  I  consider  veterans'  benefits  not 
as  gifts  or  grants,  but  as  debts  or  con- 
tractual obligations  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment owes  to  the  former  members 
of  its  military  service  and  that  we  are 
not  free  to  abrogate  at  our  conven- 
ience. This  position  has  consistently 
been    reflected    in    my    votes    on    the 
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Senate  floor  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

The  priorities  expected  in  this  bill 
do  not  .satisfy  the  need  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  I  acknowledge  that  if  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  given  budget 
constraints  and  so  many  important 
programs  competing  for  so  few  dollars. 

Despite  these  concerns,  it  is  my  con- 
clusion that  a  vote  against  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  be  an  empty 
gesture.  The  business  of  Government 
must  go  on  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
the  passage  of  Appropriations  bills  is 
important  for  that  reason. 

1  will  reluctantly  vote  for  this  bill, 
but  I  will  continue  to  fight  to  gain  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  the  programs 
that  are  most  important  to  Pennsylva- 
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nia. 

A  WORTHY  PROGRAM  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  CON- 
TINUED—THE HUD  NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOP- 
MENT DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  303S,  which  was  offered 
by  Senator  Heinz  for  himself,  this 
Senator,  and  others,  to  appropriate  $2 
million  to  continue  the  Neighborhood 
Development  Demonstration  Program 
[NOP].  I  had  intended  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  but  was  de- 
tained from  the  Senate  floor  during 
the  time  that  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  in  its 
A-isdom  agreed  lo  the  amendment. 

I  support  NDP  because  it  is  a  worthy 
program  whose  activities  include  the 
creation  of  permanent  neighborhood 
jobs,  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  businesses  within  the  neighbor- 
aood,  and  the  development,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  management  of  neighborhood 
housing  stock. 

Neighborhood  development  organi- 
zations participating  in  this  program 
are  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
through  a  competitive  selection  proc- 

6SS. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  three  neighborhood  development 
organizations  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
were  selected  for  grants  awards. 
Uptown  Chicago  Commission  was 
awarded  $40,000,  and  the  18th  Street 
Development  Corp.  was  awarded 
$50,000,  and  Northwest  Neighbor- 
hood Federation  was  awarded  $49,900. 

This  is  a  program  that  should  be 
continued  and  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleagues  have  agreed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  a  majority  of  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, 27  in  all,  voted  for  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  to  force  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  a  sequence  of  obliga- 
tory cuts  in  spending. 

This  week,  we  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  test  this  conviction. 

There  have  been  three  specific  votes 
to  the  HUD  appropriations  bills  which 
in  effect  increased  spending:  23  of  the 
26  Democrats  who  voted  for  Grarmn- 
Rudman  also  voted  to  increase  reve- 


nue sharing;  17  of  26  voted  against  a 
cut  in  housing  programs;  23  of  26 
voted  against  the  elimination  of  urban 
development  action  grants. 

For  some  time,  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  feel- 
ing the  edges  of  the  box  they  are  in. 

I  fear  this  is  now  happening  ta 
Democrats  as  well,  we  know  very  well 
that  most  of  us  believe  in  these  pro- 
grams. Why  have  we  done  this  to  our- 
selves? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday,  we  decided— by  a  vote 
of  57  to  39— to  restore  not  partial  but 
full  funding  to  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program.  We  did  that  not 
once,  but  twice.  Each  time  by  the  same 
unequivocal  margin  of  18  votes. 

We  did  that  because  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program  is  the 
single  most  efficient  and  effective  way 
we  have  of  aiding  needy  local  govern- 
ments. Each  one  of  us— all  57— knew 
that  our  votes  were  not  votes  to  put 
money  in  the  hands  of  mayors  and 
councils  for  themselves— it  was  a  vote 
to  fund  the  poor  people  of  this  Na- 
tion's poor  communities.  It  was  a  vote 
for  basic  public  services. 

We  voted  for  GRS  because  we  re- 
fused to  break  faith  with  over  30,000 
local  governments  we  count  on  to  pro- 
vide these  services  and  who  are  now 
counting  on  us  to  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ise we  made  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  budget  resolution  guaranteed 
full  funding  in  what  we  all  know  is  the 
last  year  of  the  best  and  most  efficient 
Federal  aid  program  we  have. 

In  the  Finance  Committee  we  made 
that  promise  when  we  decided  to  fully 
fund  GRS  for  this  fiscal  year  and  we 
affirmed  that  decision  on  the  floor 
when  we  passed  the  budget  resolution. 
Last  night  I  showed  myself  to  be  a 
reasonable  man.  In  the  name  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  I  agreed— reluctantly— 
to  a  6.1-percent  cut  in  the  program. 
The  same  program  to  which,  just  yes- 
terday morning,  we  voted  to  restore 
funds.  But,  in  the  name  of  reasonable- 
ness, I  agreed  to  the  compromise  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  support  of  57 
Senators  for  full  funding. 

Now.  I  am  asked  to  vote  to  take  $50 
million  more  out  of  GRS  to  restore  VA 
programs. 

In  the  name  of  fairness  to  the  30,000 
governments  that  are  counting  on  us,  I 
must  register  my  dismay  at  the  latest 
assault.  I  am  sorry  that  it  had  to  come 
to  this. 

While  I  strongly  resent  being  forced 
to  compare  VA  programs  to  revenue 
sharing,  that  is  exactly  the  position  I 
have  been  put  in  by  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  quirk  of  this  budget  process 
which  forces  us  to  find  cuts  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  from  those  pro- 
grams that  do  spend  down  efficiently 
without  regard  for  the  merits  of  the 
programs.  It  is  this  logic  that  saves 
UDAG— a  program  that  goes  to  what 


60  or  at  most  100  cities,  is  not  needs 
tested— and  cuts  general  revenue  shar- 
ing—a program  going  to  30,000  com- 
munities whose  formula  for  distribu- 
tion most  strongly  reflects  the  fiscal 
capacity  of  these  communities. 

And  what  of  such  a  comparison.  I  do 
not  find  GRS  coming  up  short  on  such 
a  comparison. 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  fACTS 

GRS  is  virtually  the  only  program 
that  seeks  to  lessen  fiscal  disparities 
among  States.  Its  goal  is  to  strengthen 
our  Federal  system  by  strengthening 
those  governments  that  have  the 
greatest  need  but  fewest  resources. 

GRS  is  the  only  program  that  goes 
to  practically  every  local  government 
in  the  country,  including  more  than 
30,000  local  govenaments  which  re- 
ceive no  other  form  of  Federal  aid. 

Nationwide,  GRS  is  equal  to  about  8 
percent  of  local  tax  revenues,  al- 
though the  real  value  of  payments  has 
declined  to  about  63  percent  of  the 
1977  value. 

GRS  moneys  are  distributed  in  a  tar- 
geted manner.  The  most  generous  per 
capita  payments  are  made  to  poor 
rural  communities  and  financially 
troubled  major  cities.  Per  capita  pay- 
ments ranged  from  almost  $30  in  the 
poorest  communities  to  less  than  $5  in 
the  Nation's  wealthier  jurisdictions. 

GRS  minimizes  redtape  and  burden- 
some requirements.  A  local  govern- 
ment is  only  required  to  submit  two 
simple  forms  to  receive  its  payments. 

GRS  maximizes  flexibility  and  local 
decisiorunaking.  Local  governments 
use  GRS  fluids  for  a  variety  of  needs 
and  capital  improvements.  However, 
because  the  distribution  formula  in- 
cludes a  measure  of  tax  effort,  there  is 
a  strong  incentive  for  local  govern- 
ments to  rely  more  heavily  on  their 
own  resources. 

GRS  funds  are  used  to  maintain 
roads,  highways,  and  bridges  and  to 
build  jails  and  sewage  and  water  treat- 
ment facilities.  Increasingly,  local  gov- 
ernments use  their  allocation  for  un- 
funded mandates  imposed  by  other 
Federal  programs,  such  as  environ- 
mental regulations  and  handicapped 
access  requirements.  GRS  dollars  are 
also  used  for  service  to  the  poor  and 
elderly,  such  as  Meals  on  Wheels,  indi- 
gent health  care,  and  nursing  homes. 

And  what  about  VA  medical  pro- 
grams. I  could  argue  that  VA  medical 
programs  are  not  means  tested— any 
vet  can  use  them.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  afford  that  luxury  any  longer. 

I  could  argue  that  while  VA  hospi- 
tals have  85  percent  of  their  beds 
filled  most  of  the  time,  those  beds  are 
often  filled  by  people  who  stay  longer 
than  they  need  to.  They  stay  in  the 
hospital  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
home. 

I  could  argue  that  we  are  building 
VA  hospitals  when  we  can't  fill  the 
ones  we  have. 
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I  could  argue  that  the  VA  has  a 
bloated  bureaucracy.  I  could  argue  all 
of  these  things.  But,  the  comparison  is 
almost  aside  the  discussion  these  days 
when  numbers  are  all  we  talk  about 
and  the  quirks  of  budgets  drive  the 
choices  we  make  about  important  pro- 
grams, pitting  one  unfortunate  pro- 
gram against  another. 

And  what  about  GRS?  GRS  is  di- 
rected toward  the  poorest  communi- 
ties in  each  of  your  States.  Now  a  cut 
in  VA  medical  care  will  not  require  a 
veteran  to  be  turned  away  at  the  door. 
Its  tough,  I  know,  but  he  wont  be 
turned  away.  A  cut  in  general  revenue 
sharing  will  close  down  public  services 
in  the  poorest  communities  across  this 
country.  Yesterday,  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  described  the  situation 
in  small  communities  in  his  State.  I 
can  tell  you  on  my  visits  in  outstate 
Minnesota  that  the  rural  economy  and 
the  small  towns  are  dying.  GRS  shores 
them  up  for  a  little  while  at  least. 

In  Minnesota  in  a  little  town  called 
Winnebago,  population  1.800;  much  of 
the  population  is  aging  and  everyone 
is  feeling  the  effects  of  a  weak  farm 
economy.  Winnebago  needs  many 
things.  Today,  it  needs  a  new  ambu- 
lance—an ambulance  the  town  had 
planned  to  buy  with  funds  from  gener- 
al revenue  sharing.  If  we  pass  this 
amendment.  Winnebago  will  be  unable 
to  buy  its  ambulance. 

That's  the  choice  we  face.  While  I 
may  have  to  vote  for  this  amendment, 
I  realize  what  it  means.  I  hope  we  all 
realize  it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  opposition  to  pro- 
posed cuts  in  funding  for  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

General  revenue  sharing  has  long 
been  regarded  as  an  important  tool  in 
the  fiscal  and  economic  planning  of 
our  local  governments.  As  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  pointed  out  during 
discussions  over  the  last  2  days,  this 
body  made  a  commitment  to  our  cities 
and  towns  with  the  passage  of  the 
budget  resolution.  That  commitment 
was  for  a  full  funding  level  of  $4.6  bil- 
lion for  general  revenue  sharing.  Our 
local  goverrmients  relied  on  that  com- 
mitment in  putting  together  their 
budgets  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Today,  we 
turn  around  and  ask  them  to  disregard 
our  prior  commitment,  to  alter  budget 
plans  already  in  place,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  to  find  additional 
sources  of  revenues. 

The  reductions  being  deliberated  by 
this  body  today  will  mean  a  loss  of 
some  $328  million  in  general  revenue 
sharing  funds,  funds  that  go  toward 
providing  a  variety  of  services  to  more 
than  39,000  local  communities;  services 
such  as  fire  and  police  protection,  edu- 
cation, health  and  sanitation.  These 
services  in  turn  result  in  positive  com- 
mercial development,  meaningful  job 
training  and  creation,  as  well  as  criti- 
cally necessary  human  services.  In  my 


home  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  reduc- 
tion in  general  revenue  sharing  funds 
will  amount  to  a  $9.2  million  loss  to 
local  governments  in  1986.  More  than 
half  of  these  funds,  roughly  60  per- 
cent, go  toward  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  loss  of  general 
revenue  sharing  funds  will  be  particu- 
larly hard  felt  due  to  the  existence  of 
proposition  2Vs.  This  law  constrains 
local  communities  in  their  ability  to 
set  new  tax  rates  and  thereby  offset 
the  losses  that  will  ensue  in  the  ab- 
sence of  general  revenue  sharing 
funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  urgent  need  to  reduce  our  enor- 
mous deficit  and  to  begin  to  control 
Federal  spending.  I  do  not.  however, 
feel  that  it  is  either  fair  or  wise  to  ask 
our  local  governments  to  shoulder 
such  a  burden  when  they  have  relied 
on  the  projections  made  by  this  body 
months  ago.  Moreover,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  our  cities  and  towns  are 
already  faced  with  reduced  funding  in 
other  local  development  programs 
such  as  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  tCDBG]  and 
the  Urban  Development  Block  Grant 
Program  (UDBGl.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  send  clear  signals  to  our  local 
governments.  Proposed  reductions  in 
general  revenue  sharing,  a  program 
scheduled  to  terminate  at  the  end  of 
next  year,  does  not  meet  this  obliga- 
tion and  I  once  again  voice  my  opposi- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  TO  EXEMPT  VA  MEDICAL  CARE  FROM 
1 . 1   PERCENT  ACROSS  THE  BOARD  CUT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Murkow- 
SKi  and  others  once  again  in  sponsor- 
ing an  amendment  to  H.R.  3038  which 
would  ensure  that  funding  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health  care 
system  is  maintained  at  the  proper 
level.  We  cannot  continue  to  provide 
our  Nation's  veterans  with  the  medical 
care  they  need  and  deserve  if  further 
cuts  in  spending  are  allowed  to  occur. 

Yesterday  morning  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  that  would  restore  $100 
million  of  the  $296  million  cut  from 
the  VA  health  care  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  After  having  re- 
stored that  money,  the  Senate  adopted 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  level  of 
funding  for  HUD  and  independent 
agencies  by  1.1  percent  across  the 
board.  The  effect  of  that  amendment 
was  to  once  again  cut  needed  funds 
from  VA  medical  care.  The  amend- 
ment we  have  before  us  now  would 
once  again  restore  the  funding  for  VA 
medical  care  to  a  more  appropriate 
level. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  before.  1  understand  the  need 
for  reductions  in  Federal  spending.  I 
understand  that  we  must  make  diffi- 
cult decisions  in  order  to  meet  those 
reductions.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that 


the  decision  to  further  reduce  the 
level  of  funding  for  veterans'  health 
care  is  a  proper  one. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  and  I  urge  them  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  .amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Laxalt],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  WticKER]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell.]  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
would  each  vote  'yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76. 
nays  9.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  234  Leg.] 
YEAS-78 


Abdnor 

Burdick 

Denton 

Andrews 

Byrd 

Oodd 

Baucus 

Chafee 

Dole 

Blden 

Chiles 

Domenlcl 

Blngaman 

Cochran 

Uurenberger 

Boren 

Cohen 

Eagleton 

Boschw>tz 

D'Amato 

East 

Bradley 

Danforth 

Evans 

Bumpers 

DeConcinl 

Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Grtusley 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 


Armstrong 

Exon 

Henm 


Bentsen 

Cranston 

Dixon 

Goldwater 

Gramm 


Leahy 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Melzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Pryor 

NAYS-9 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 


Quayle 

Rieglc 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


Roth 

Symms 

Zortnsky 


man  of  the  committee,  Senator  Garn, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Leahy,  for  their  patience  and 
understanding.  It  did  not  go  as  quickly 
as  they  wanted  but  it  is  finished,  and  I 
think  it  is  within  the  budget,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why.  it  cannot,  if  it  stays  in 
this  condition,  be  finally  approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. We  have  consumed  15  hours 
of  debate,  had  8  rollcall  votes,  consid- 
ered 26  amendments,  agreed  to  24 
amendments,  rejected  1  amendment, 
and  tabled  1  amendment.  So,  that  is 
not  a  bad  record. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


NOT  VOTING- 15 


Hart 

Hatch 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Levin 


Mathias 

Pell 

Rockefeller 

Stennis 

Weicker 


CoHEN,  and  Pressler,  as  Senate  dele- 
gates, to  attend  the  NATO  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  per  22  U.S.C.  1928(a)(d). 
on  October  11-15,  1985. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  3038).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Evans]  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Lautenberg  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  briefly  thank  everyone  who  was 
involved  in  this  bill.  It  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult process  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Certainly,  Senator  Leahy  from  Ver- 
mont, my  ranking  minority  member, 
put  in  hours  and  hours  of  time  over 
many  months. 

Also,  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Domemci,  and  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  their  help  on  this  bill, 
and  Senator  Ford  for  his  help  in  the 
compromise  that  was  reached  today. 

But  the  people  who  do  the  really 
hard  work  are  the  staff.  My  staff  di- 
rector, Stephen  Kohashi.  Jim  Cubic. 
Dorothy  Douglas.  Marty  Reiss,  Cyn- 
thia Davis,  and  Cathy  Gosweiller  all 
spent  far  more  time  than  we,  the  prin- 
cipals did,  and  should  be  commended 
for  their  work  on  this  bill. 
I    thank   the   Chair   and   yield   the 

floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  add 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  chair- 


CONSUMPTION  OF  TIME— S.  1730 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  today  2V2  additional 
hours  be  considered  as  having  been 
used  on  S.  1730,  the  reconciliation  bill, 
that  those  2'/2  hours  be  equally  divid- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate again  for  my  colleagues  that  we 
did  not  move  to  the  DOT  bill  because 
there  were  a  number  of  amendments. 
We  hope  there  might  be  a  possibility 
of  getting  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment on  that  bill  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered only  certain  amendments  be  in 
order.  We  are  working  on  that  at  the 
present  time. 

On  Monday,  we  will  come  in  at  9 
a.m.  By  10  a.m.  we  will  be  on  the 
Labor-HHS  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  advised  by  the  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker]  that  he  should  be 
able  to  complete  action  on  that  bill  in 
3  or  4  hours  and  hopefully  Members 
who  have  amendments  will  be  ap- 
prised as  of  now,  if  not  earlier,  that  we 
expect  those  with  amendments  to 
come  to  the  floor,  because  I  know  Sen- 
ator Weicker  would  want  to  accommo- 
date all  of  the  colleagues,  all  the 
amendments  he  can,  and  we  could 
have  final  passage  hopefully  not  later 
than  1  p.m  ,  maybe  2  p.m. 

I  know  my  colleagues.  Senators  Do- 
menici  and  Chiles,  are  anxious  to 
begin  serious  work  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion measure  and  following  disposition 
of  the  Labor-HHS  bill,  if  we  do  not 
run  into  some  complication  on  the 
Labor-HHS  bill,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
could  spend  several  hours  on  reconcili- 
ation on  Monday. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  21,  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday.  October 
21,  1985.  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Cranston]  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each,  to  be  followed  by  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each  and.  provided  further, 
that  the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to 
have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  legislation  re- 
lating to  section  801.  of  the  FDC  Act, 
concerning  the  export-related  provi- 
sions of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  or  relating  to  conditions  to  be 
placed  on  such  exports  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  during  this  session. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints    Senators    Roth.    Zorinsky, 


NATIONAL  TEMPORARY 
SERVICES  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 195.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
October  20-26  as  "National  Temporary 
Services  Week,"  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  195)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  20.  1985.  to  Octo- 
ber 26.  1985,  as  ■National  Temporary  Serv- 
ices Week. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Dleased  that  we  can  now  bring  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  195.  the  resolution 
designating  October  20-26.  1985.  as 
"National  Temporary  Services  Week." 
to  the  Senate  for  approval.  This  legis- 
lation offers  us  a  unique  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  contributions  of  tem- 
porary service  companies  and  employ- 
ees to  our  Nation's  economy. 

Temporary  help  has  come  to  serve  a 
crucial  role  in  the  smooth  functioning 
of  American  business.  During  robust 
economic  times,  temporary  workers 
supplement  the  work  force  by  boosting 
productivity.  Temporaries  are  also  in- 
valuable to  busines.ses  that  need  help 
while  they  are  in  the  process  of  find- 
ing permanent  employees.  In  turn,  the 
availability  of  temporary  jobs  brings 
many  individuals  who  might  not  oth- 
erwise be  employed  into  the  work 
force.  Since  most  temporary  jobs  are 
nonmanufacturing  ones,  temporary  in- 
dustry employment  is  relatively  stable 
c'uring  growth  and  recessionary  peri- 

The  growing  importance  of  tempo- 
rary help  in  todays  business  market 
has  spawned  incredible  growth  in  the 
temporary  service.';  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1S70.  the  industry  supplied 
roughly  180.000  jobs  and  generated 
3547  million  in  saiaries.  La^t  year,  tem- 
porary services  .verc-  responsible  for 
oOO.OOO  jobs  and  »£.6  billion  in  payroll, 
iii  llie  past  15  .Tior.ths.  Lgrrporary 
■service  companies  have  ou:per:orrned 
Standard  &  Poor's  500  by  a.  whopping 
5  to  1  margin.  The  industry's  incredi- 
ble growth  rale  has  even  outstripped 
the  booming  computer  industry,  rank- 
ing it  third  nationwide  in  terms  of  job 
growth. 

Given  the  impressive  statistics  the 
industry  has  produced,  it  is  difficult  to 
ignore  its  significance  contributions  to 
a  strong  economy.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  share  my  gratitude  to 
America's  temporary  service  compa- 
nies and  their  5  million  employees  by 
voting  in  favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 195. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  195) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  195 

Whereas  the  temporary  services  Industry 
is  the  second  fastest  growing  business  sector 
in  terms  of  job  creation  In  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  the  temporary  services  Industry 
employed  over  five  million  people  at  various 
times  in  1984: 


Whereas  the  temporary  services  industry 
payroll  has  increased  between  1970  and  1984 
from  $547,000,000  to  J6.000.000.000; 

Whereas  one  out  of  every  two  hundred 
nonagricultural  jobs  in  the  United  States 
was  provided  through  temporary  services  In 
1984:  and 

Whereas  the  temporary  services  industry 
provides  flexibility  for  employers  to  meet 
short-term  labor  needs:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
October  20.  1985.  through  October  26.  1985, 
is  designated  as  "National  Temporary  Serv- 
ices Week"  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  week  with  appropriate  confer- 
ences, programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


of  Liberty  in  the  United  States."  and  I 
ask  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 79.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
t^e  week  of  October  26  as  "National 
Children's  Week."  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  ic  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

A  (oint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  79)  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  October  6.  1985  as 
"National  Children's  Week." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  79) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  PLACE  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  407  ON  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 407,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  12-month  period  ending  Octo- 
ber 28,  1986,  as  the  "Centennial  Year 


ORDER    TO    HOLD    HOUSE    CON 
CURRENT    RESOLUTION    207    AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  once  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  207.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  recognize  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  to  reaffirm  its  pur- 
pose, it  be  held  at  the  desk  pending 
further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  EXTENSION 
ACT-CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
conference  report  at  the  desk  on  H.R. 
2409,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Act.  and  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
National  Research  Institutes,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

"The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  for.o7/s: 

The  comrr.iltee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
a?''eefr.g  •. otes  r>f  'he  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  oi  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2409.  to  am^nd  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  authorities 
under  that  Act  relating  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  National  Research 
Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  October  11.  1985.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  in  proposing  passage  of 
the  conference  report  reauthorizing 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  This 
bill  contains  specific  3-year  authoriza- 
tioas  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  National  Heart.  Lung.  Blood 
Institute.  It  creates  a  new  Institute, 
the  National  Institute  for  Arthritis, 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases, 
and  establishes  important  mechanisms 
for  integrating  the  participation  of 
nurse-researchers  into  the  activities  of 
all  the  Institutes.  It  accomplishes  a 
long  overdue  recodification  of  the  law 
regarding  NIH.  And  the  legislation  in- 
cludes a  provision  of  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud— the  creation  of  a  Con- 


gressional Office  of  Biomedical  Ethics 
patterned  after  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment. 

This  has  been  a  trying  year  for  our 
Nation's  biomedical  researchers.  Reau- 
thorizing legislation  introduced  by  us 
last  year  that  was  similar  to  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  That  veto,  coupled 
with  an  attack  on  the  NIH  budget  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  has  created  corisiderable 
alarm  among  researchers  throughout 
the  country. 

After  the  1985  appropriations  bill 
for  the  NIH  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
took  the  unprecedented  action  of  im- 
pounding a  portion  of  the  funds  and 
holding  them  aside  to  spend  in  future 
years.  The  number  of  new  and  compet- 
ing grants  that  could  be  awarded  in 
1985  decreased  by  1.500  grants  from 
6.500.  the  number  intended  by  Con- 
gress, to  5.000. 

Not  only  was  this  action  illegal  and 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  it 
was  also  based  on  ignorance  of  the  sci- 
entific funding  process.  When  this 
action  was  taken,  the  first  of  three 
cycles  of  funding  was  complete.  Many 
scientists  had  received  their  priority 
scores  for  the  year.  Some  had  begun  to 
hire  new  colleagues  based  on  expecta- 
tions of  funding.  The  reduction  of  the 
budget  meant  that  priority  scores  high 
enough  to  win  funding  in  the  first 
cycle  could  not  win  funding  in  the 
second.  A  fair  and  predictable  process 
had  been  transformed  into  a  lottery. 

The  negative  reaction  from  the  sci- 
entific community  was  marked.  Many 
scientists  took  time  out  from  their 
busy  schedules  to  visit  Washington. 
Hearings  were  held.  There  were  dis- 
turbing revelations  including  instances 
where  Nobel  Prize  winning  scientists 
were  denied  funding  because  of  the 
damaged  funding  process. 

Together  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Weicker.  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89  to  restore  funding  for 
the  full  6.500  grants  appropriated  by 
Congress.  A  similar  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. These  resolutions  and  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  the  scientific 
community  led  to  a  compromise. 

The  reauthorization  levels  in  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  are  based  on 
the  budget  already  adopted  this  year 
by  the  Senate.  They  allow  for  the 
award  of  6.000  new  and  competing 
grants  for  each  year  from  1986-88. 
While  this  is  somewhat  less  than  last 
year's  target,  it  will  be  the  largest 
number  of  new  grants  ever  awarded  by 
the  Institutes.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  point  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion also  creates  a  new  Institute  which 
will  focus  on  one  of  our  country's 
more  common  disabling  afflictions- 
arthritis. 


There  are  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  arthritis.  To  this  date,  re- 
search on  these  conditions  and  many 
related  disorders,  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  Diges- 
tive, and  Kidney  Disorders.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  separate  Institute  for  Ar- 
thritis will  signify  a  special  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  finding  a  cure  for  this 
condition  which  contributes  dispropor- 
tionately to  pain  and  suffering  and 
days  lost  from  work. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  its  emphasis  on  stimulating  nursing 
research.  Although  it  does  not  estab- 
lish a  new  Nursing  Institute,  which 
was  a  provision  of  last  year's  vetoed 
bill,  there  are  many  features  which 
will  stimulate  the  participation  of 
nurses  in  the  research  conducted  at 
the  Institutes. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I 
mention  another  feature  of  this  reau- 
thorizing legislation,  the  creation  of  a 
Congressional  Office  of  Biomedical 
Ethics  patterned  after  OTA.  There  are 
no  more  difficult  sets  of  questions  that 
daily  confront  medical  practitioners, 
patients,  families,  researchers,  and 
public  policy  makers  than  the  ethical 
issues  arising  around  medical  practice 
and  biomedical  research.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine  and  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research 
showed  that  an  independent  panel  to 
think  through  these  issues  could  pro- 
vide invaluable  guidance  to  those  who 
must  take  responsibility  for  hard  deci- 
sions in  this  area.  It  is  essential  that 
this  type  of  assistance  be  available  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  this  has 
been  a  particularly  successful  year  for 
our  Nation's  biomedical  researchers.  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  accomplish- 
ment which,  in  many  ways,  symbolizes 
the  tremendous  progress  of  the  last 
decade.  Without  the  progress  in  virolo- 
gy, gene  cloning,  genetic  engineering, 
and  monoclonal  antibodies  of  recent 
years,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  identify  the  virus  which  causes  the 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
[AIDS]  and  develop  a  test  to  protect 
the  Nation's  blood  supply. 

There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  Government  than  the 
resources  it  has  invested  in  this  pre- 
eminent research  iristitution.  Surely, 
there  can  be  no  better  answer  for 
those  naysayers  who  endlessly  berate 
the  accomplishments  of  Government 
programs  than  to  point  to  the  Nation- 
al Iristilutes  which  were  established  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  run  ex- 
clusively on  public  moneys.  There  can 
be  no  more  valuable  conunitment  to 
our  Nation's  future  than  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


INTERVENTION  IN  BANKRUPTCY 
JUDGESHIP  CASE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Byrd,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
and  ask  for  its  irrunediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  A  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  240)  to  authorize  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the  case  of  In 
the  Matter  of  Louis  R.  Koemer.  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Amendments  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Act  of  1984.  Public  Law  No. 
98-353,  provided  for  limited  extensions 
of  the  terms  of  bankruptcy  judges  who 
had  been  appointed  prior  to  its  enact- 
ment. Focusing  on  the  brief  gap  be- 
tween June  27,  1984,  when  the  terms 
of  the  bankruptcy  judges  arguably 
lapsed,  and  July  10,  1984.  when  the 
President  signed  the  1984  act,  howev- 
er, a  number  of  private  litigants  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  been 
contending  that  Congress  violated  the 
appointments  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  so  retroactively  extending  the 
terms  of  those  judges. 

Senate  Resolutions  444  and  471  of 
the  98th  Congress  and  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 136  of  the  99th  Congress  directed 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  intervene 
in  several  cases  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  to  defend  the  act.  The  resolu- 
tion being  offered  today  would  similar- 
ly call  for  our  intervention  in  yet  an- 
other case,  this  time  in  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  "In 
the  Matter  of  Louis  R.  Koemer,  Jr."— 
an  appeal  in  which  neither  the  De- 
partment nor  the  Senate  or  House  had 
appeared  at  the  district  level. 

As  I  previously  related  to  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  Senate  Resolution 
136,  the  district  courts  have  unani- 
mously upheld  the  1984  act  by  con- 
cluding either  that  the  holdover  provi- 
sions of  earlier  bankruptcy  legislation 
kept  bankruptcy  judges  in  office 
throughout  the  purported  gap,  or  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  the 
brief  retroactive  extension  of  the 
terms  of  sitting  bankrupt<;y  judges. 
Such  conclusions  have  thus  been  con- 
sistent with  the  objective  of  the  Con- 
gress to  avoid  disruptions  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy system  during  its  transition 
under  the  1984  act  without  abridging 
the  appointing  power  of  either  the  ex- 
ecutive or  the  judiciary  through  the 
selection  of  individual  bankruptcy 
judges. 
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HOBBS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 


further  authorization  to  defend  the  fa- 
vorable judgments  on  appeal.  The 
appeal  in  one  of  these  cases,  "In  re 
Benny,"  was  argued  on  July  10,  1985, 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit.  Within  the  past  sev- 
eral days,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  moved  to  intervene  in  a  new 
appeal  from  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  resolution. 

When  this  case  was  in  that  court, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  instead  of 
intervening,  agreed  with  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  and  counsel  for  the  House  to 
simply  make  available  to  the  court 
their  respective  briefs  in  another  case 
concerning  the  1984  act.  The  district 
court  then  ruled  as  other  district 
courts  have  done  and  sustained  the 
statute.  Now  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  decided  to  intervene  on 
appeal  to  actively  oppose  provisions  of 
the  act,  it  is  advisable  that  the  Senate 
intervene  to  defend  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  240)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  240 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  In  the  Matter  of 
Louis  R.  Koemer.  Jr..  pending  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, the  constitutionality  of  sections  106 
and  121  of  the  Bankruptcy  Amendments 
and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1984.  Public 
Law  No.  98-353.  has  been  placed  In  Issue: 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice,  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  branch,  has  moved 
to  Intervene  in  the  case  to  assert  that  those 
sections  of  the  Act  which  provided  for  the 
limited  extension  of  the  terms  of  bankrupt- 
cy judges  appointed  prior  to  its  enactment 
violate  the  Appointments  Clause,  Article  11. 
Section  2,  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  H  288b(c), 
288e(a).  and  2882(a)  (1982),  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  In  any  legal  action  in  which 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  In  Issue: 
Now.  therefore  l)e  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  In  the  case  of  In  the  Matter  of  Louis 
R.  Koemer.  Jr. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Grassley  and  others,  and  ask  for  its 
first  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1774)  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
second  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  19 
other  Senators,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Hobbs  Act  to  make  labor-related  vio- 
lence subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Federal  extortion  law. 

Recently  I  read  a  speech  delivered 
by  E.  Morgan  Massey.  president  of 
A.T.  Massey  Coal  of  Richmond.  VA. 
before  the  1985  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Coke  and  Coal  Chemicals 
Institute.  Mr.  Massey  describes  the 
need  for  this  legislation  as  eloquently 
as  anyone  can. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  this  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  the  text  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1774 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1951  ot  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  property  from  another,  with  his 
or  her  consent.  Induced  by  use  of  actual  or 
threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear  thereof, 
or  wrongful  use  of  fear  not  Involving  force 
or  violence,  or  under  color  of  official  right.'. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress— 

"(1)  to  repeal,  modify,  or  affect  section  17 
of  title  15,  the  Act  of  March  23,  1932.  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Act 
(47  Stat.  70;  29  U.S.C.  52.  101.  115.  151-166). 
or  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  151- 
188); 

"(2)  to  exclude  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  offenses  defined  in  this  section  on  the 
ground  that  the  conduct  is  also  a  violation 
of  State  or  local  law.  or  that  the  conduct.  If 
it  Involves  forces,  violence  or  fear  of  force  or 
violence,  takes  place  In  the  course  of  a  le- 
gitimate business  or  labor  dispute  or  In  pur- 
suit of  a  legitimate  business  or  labor  objec- 
tive; or 

"(3)  to  chill  legitimate  labor  activity  by 
authorizing  Federal  prosecution  for  offenses 
occurring  during  a  labor  dispute  which  do 
not  involve  extortion.  This  intent  would  pre- 
clude  prosecution,   under   this  section,   of 


conduct  which  is  Incidental  to  peaceful  pick 
eting  in  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dis- 
pute, as  defined  in  section  2(9)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C 
152(9)).  and  consists  solely  of  minor  bodily 
injury,  or  minor  damage  to  property,  or  a 
threat  of  such  minor  injury  or  damage,  and 
Is  not  intended  to  obtain  property.  Such  ex 
eluded  offenses  shall  continue  to  be  subject 
to  prosecution  by  State  and  local  authorities 
having  Jurisdiction  over  them.". 

(c)  Section  1951  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  It  is  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  under  this 
section  that  the  conduct  of  the  defendant— 

"(1)  was  incidental  to  peaceful  picketing 
In  the  course  of  a  legitimate  labor  dispute, 
as  defined  In  section  2(9)  of  the  National 
Lat>or  Relations  Act,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
152(9)): 

"(2)  consisted  solely  of  minor  bodily 
injury,  or  minor  damage  to  property  not  ex- 
ceeding a  value  of  S2.500.  or  a  threat  of  such 
minor  injury  or  damage:  and 

"(3)  was  not  Intended  to  obtain  property.". 

Twisted  Logic 

(By  E.  Morgan  Massey.  President.  A.T. 
Massey  Coal  Co..  Inc.) 

What  I  want  to  discuss  today  is  the  very 
serious  problem  of  the  use  of  violence 
against  companies  Involved  in  labor  dis- 
putes. 

I  have  entitled  this  talk   "Twisted  Logic." 

The  reign  of  terror  directed  against  sub- 
sidiaries of  A.T.  Massey  Coal  Company 
l>egan  on  April  7,  1980  when  massive  picket- 
ing of  the  Elk  Run  Mine  in  Boone  County, 
West  Virginia  and  the  first  beatings  took 
place.  Employees  were  hospitalized  and 
trucks  were  destroyed  during  the  six  week 
period  that  followed. 

On  June  23.  1980.  Dennis  Petry.  an  un- 
armed watchman,  was  shot  In  the  back  al- 
legedly by  Union  Local  1582  Vice  President 
Jerry  Kerns.  Although  an  accomplice  testi- 
fied to  the  shooting  by  him  as  an  eyewit- 
ness, a  Boone  County  court  found  Kems  In- 
nocent l)ecause  in  the  twisted  logic  of  the 
defense,  the  shooting  was  Justified.  The 
guard  was  there  protecting  a  non-union 
mine. 

On  May  14,  1981,  Cecil  Roberts,  now 
International  Vice  President,  led  a  march  of 
300  Union  fanatics  armed  with  guns  and  gas 
cans  to  bum  out  the  Elk  Run  Mine  build- 
ings and  hospitalized  two  more  Elk  Run  em- 
ployees. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Pittsburgh  Convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Rich  Trumka 
asked  for  a  massive  strike  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  "get  A.T.  Massey 
Coal  Company." 

On  June  15.  1984.  when  seven  of  the 
Massey  subsidiaries  dropped  out  of  BCOA 
and  asked  the  Union  for  separate  bargain- 
ing, this  gave  Trumka  the  opening  that  he 
was  looking  for  to  Implement  the  newly  cre- 
ated strategy  of  the  selective  strike.  Even 
though  many  of  these  companies  offered 
agreements  equal  or  better  than  the  BCOA. 
the  Union  refused  to  negotiate. 

On  December  28.  1984.  the  office  of  Don 
Blankenshlp.  President  of  Rawl  Sales  and 
Processing  Company,  was  riddled  by  gun- 
fire. 

On  the  early  a.m.  of  January  10,  1985. 
Thomas  Marcum.  President  of  Sidney  Coal 
Company,  his  wife  and  children,  was  accost- 
ed by  rifle  fire.  Jimmy  David  Smith.  Presi- 
dent of  Local  1532,  District  30  has  been 
charged  with  felonious  shooting  in  the  inci- 
dent. 


On  February  11.  1985,  Trumka  gave  a 
speech  at  Charleston  where  he  called  on  his 
membership  to  escalate  the  action  against 
AT.  Massey  companies.  The  next  day.  the 
road  leading  to  the  Mingo  County.  West 
Virginia  mining  operations  of  Rawl  Sales  & 
Processing  was  blocked  by  hundreds  of 
masked  picketers.  Jim  Slater.  President  of 
Sprouse  Creek  Processing  Company  was 
dragged  from  his  vehicle  after  leaving  a  res- 
taurant at  Matewan.  West  Virginia  and  se- 
verely beaten  with  his  ankle  broken  by  a 
baseball  bat.  Buddy  McCoy,  another  Super- 
visor still  recovering  from  open  heart  sur- 
gery, was  severely  beaten  with  a  blackjack 
made  from  a  length  of  miner  cable.  Five 
other  personnel  were  beaten;  vehicles  were 
overturned  and  destroyed. 

In  March.  1985.  Bobby  Bell,  an  Elk  Run 
employee,  was  blinded  by  a  shot  from  a 
pellet  gun  from  a  group  of  UMWA  pickets 
which  included,  another  ranking  interna- 
tional officer.  Larry  McKinney.  another  Elk 
Run  employee,  was  critically  disabled  with  a 
fractured  skull  and  a  blood  clot  on  the 
brain. 

On  March  11,  1985,  Trumka  made  another 
speech  in  Charleston  following  which  Cecil 
Roberts  issued  orders  to  stop  the  trucks  at 
Rawl  in  Mingo  County. 

On  May  20.  1985.  Steven  Kinser,  a  truck 
driver  at  Rawl,  was  ambushed  and  shot 
twice  through  the  lower  part  of  his  body. 
Miraculously,  his  life  was  saved  by  a  team  of 
surgeons  at  Lexington  Kentucky  Hospital. 

On  May  29.  1985.  Hayes  West,  a  trucker 
for  Samoyed  Energy  was  murdered  from 
ambush  with  27  high  powered  rifle  shots 
fired  through  the  cab  of  his  truck.  Samoyed 
Energy  Company  is  not  connected  with  any 
Massey  Company.  But.  three  other  truckers 
for  our  companies  were  injured  by  gunfire 
in  this  same  organized  attack  on  truckers 
that  day. 

On  August  5.  1985,  George  Dunham, 
President  of  PG&H  Coal  Company,  a  metal- 
lurgical coal  mine  in  Kanawha  County  not 
affiliated  with  AT.  Massey  Coal  Company, 
was  shot  in  the  leg  in  the  parking  lot  of  a 
Dairy  Oueen.  A  rash  of  shootings  mainly  di- 
rected at  coal  trucks  on  Cabin  Creek  oc- 
curred on  that  same  day. 

This  is  but  a  partial  chronology  of  the 
acts  of  terrorism  directed  against  subsidiar- 
ies of  A.T.  Massey  Coal  Company  and  other 
companies  to  carry  out  Rich  Trumka's 
promise  to  his  membership.  Over  745  wind- 
shields have  been  broken.  1677  truck  tires 
have  been  destroyed,  178  coal  trucks  and 
company  vehicles  have  been  burned  or  de- 
stroyed. 4  dynamitings  destroyed  tipple  and 
power  equipment.  Over  27  homes  have  been 
shot  up  or  damaged.  Over  75  employees 
have  been  Injured.  11  persons  hospitalized,  1 
permanently  disabled  and  1  death  at  a  non- 
related  company. 

A  life  is  priceless.  But,  the  greatest  trage- 
dy of  Hayes  West's  death  is  the  twisted  logic 
held  by  Union  leaders  that  beatings,  shoot- 
ings and  finally  murder  are  the  justified  end 
for  those  who  disagree  with  Union  demands. 
At  the  same  time.  Trumka  charges  that  the 
Massey  companies  are  responsible  for  the 
tragedies  in  the  coalfields  because  they  fall 
to  submit  to  the  Union  contract  demands. 
Just  another  twisted  statement  when  the 
facts  show  that  the  Union  refused  to  bar- 
gain with  those  individual  companies  with 
whom  the  UMWA  has  had  a  previous  long- 
standing of  honorable  contract  relations. 

If  the  name  of  the  organization  directing 
such  acts  of  violence  were  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  or  the  AT.  Massey  Coal  Company,  the 
leaders  would  long  before  now  be  lodged  in 


the  federal  penitentiary.  But,  since  the 
name  is  the  United  Mine  Workers,  these 
criminal  acts  are  sanctified  under  the  twist- 
ed logic  that  they  are  justified  to  protect 
Jobs  of  Union  members. 

By  now.  you  are  saying  to  yourself— this 
guy  is  nuts— these  kinds  of  violence  and  ter- 
rorism could  not  possibly  be  tolerated  in  the 
United  States  in  1985.  What  has  become  of 
our  law  enforcement  authorities. 

In  1946,  the  Hobbs  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress specifically  to  protect  people  involved 
in  interstate  commerce  from  violence,  rob- 
bery and  extortion  making  this  a  Federal 
crime.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  Congress  that  States  and  localities 
were  unable  to  control  labor  violence  during 
a  strike.  The  Hobbs  Act  was  passed  after  3 
attempts  to  amend  it  with  an  exemption 
clause  for  Unions. 

However,  in  1973,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
in  Emmons  vs.  U.S.  ruled  in  a  5-4  decision 
that  the  Hobbs  Act  was  not  violated  where 
Union  members  used  violence  and  extortion 
to  achieve  legitimate  Union  objectives.  Fed- 
eral labor  law  regressed  40  years  with  this 
decision. 

The  expectation  was  that  state  and  local 
officials  would  deal  with  criminal  acts  in  the 
local  courts. 

The  "State  and  local  laws  are  adequate" 
argument  is  another  case  of  twisted  logic 
which  yields  to  a  simple  common  sense  test. 
Local  authorities  frequently  lack  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  deal  with  massive  acts 
of  Union  violence.  Furthermore,  as  is  the 
case  in  West  Virginia,  they  are  unwilling  to 
act  when  to  do  so  would  force  them  to  take 
a  position  against  one  or  more  competing 
local  interests. 

Also  in  the  coalfields  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia,  local  law  enforcement  people 
are  elected.  The  Sheriff  is  elected,  the 
judges  arc  elected,  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys are  elected.  The  Union  in  these  mining 
areas  have  the  special  privilege  of  levying 
funds  for  election  contributions  against  the 
company  payroll.  With  this  cash,  the 
UMWA  exerts  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  political  process. 

Resultlngly,  even  though  A.T.  Massey 
subsidiaries  have  been  able  to  obtain  23  Fed- 
eral and  State  injunctions  citing  the  United 
Mine  Workers  for  numerous  incidences  of 
violence  and  naming  ranking  officials  for 
specific  acts  of  extortion,  destruction  of 
property  and  personal  injury,  not  one  Union 
member  has  been  found  guilty  or  fined  for 
his  actions.  No  more  than  a  handful  have 
been  brought  forward  for  prosecution. 

This  is  not  simply  the  judgment  of  a  coal 
company  president  who  has  been  targeted 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  a  selective 
strike.  Consider,  for  example,  the  540  page 
study  published  in  1984  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  entitled 
"Union  Violence  "  which  concluded  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  UMWA  still  relies  on  bloodshed,  dy- 
namite and  Intimidation  to  coerce  accept- 
ance of  the  Union's  demands. 

After  the  Enmons  decision  exempting 
Union  violence  from  Federal  control,  there 
were  at  least  4,350  acts  of  violence  commit- 
ted by  Union  members  from  1975  to  1984. 

The  UMWA  is  the  most  violent  Union  in 
the  United  States  being  6.2  times  more  vio- 
lent than  the  average  Union. 

An  effective  Hobbs  Act  is  necessary  to 
insure  a  reliable  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  large  scale  industrial  violence. 

The  argument  raised  by  the  unions 
against  this  legislation  is  the  twisted  logic 
that  the  bill  would  penalize  one  side  and  not 


the  other  in  a  labor  management  dispute.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  lalwr  to  mtJte  minor 
picket  line  altercations  a  federal  crime. 

There  are  two  big  holes  in  this  argument: 

Hole  number  one  is  the  feeble  defense 
that  such  acts  of  violence  are  minor  picket 
line  scuffles. 

Murder,  beatings,  arson  and  dynamiting 
are  not  minor  scuffles— not  when  they  are 
planned,  directed  and  paid  for  by  union 
leaders  as  in  the  case  with  the  examples 
that  1  have  described  to  you  today. 

The  second  hole  in  this  twisted  logic  Is  the 
argument  that  the  interest  of  labor  is  ser\'ed 
by  giving  the  working  person  an  advantage 
in  an  economic  decision  allocating  returns 
between  capital  and  labor. 

Adversarial  confrontation  in  the  form  of 
strikes  and  restrictive  work  rules  simply  de- 
stroys that  productivity  created  by  team- 
work. The  loser  is  the  employee. 

Thus  the  twisted  logic  that  the  means  jus- 
tifies the  ends  or  that  violence  helps  achieve 
collective  bargaining  goals  falls  completely 
apart  in  todays  world  marketplace.  Take 
away  violence  as  a  bargaining  chip  and  the 
parties  are  left  with  only  the  tools  of  eco- 
nomic reality  and  rational  facts.  The  result 
of  an  agreement,  achieved  under  these  con- 
ditions. Is  terms  of  employment  that  allows 
both  the  company  and  its  employees  to  sur- 
vive in  the  marketplace.  How  well  they  pros- 
per depends  upon  how  well  they  work  as  a 
team,  not  returns  extracted  from  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Hobt>s 
Act  would,  in  the  final  analysis,  improve  the 
well  being  of  all  employees  by  bridging  the 
gap  of  trust  between  employees  and  their 
companies.  The  resulting  productivity  gains 
would  result  In  greater  long  run  economic 
returns  available  for  distribution  to  the  em- 
ployee sector.* 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  S. 
1687-FUEL  CELL  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1687,  deal- 
ing with  the  fuel  cell  technology,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Energy  Department  reports  S.  1687  to 
the  Senate,  it  be  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  for  30  calendar  days  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  provi- 
sion, section  5.  of  the  bill  addressing 
EPA  guidelines  for  use  of  fuel  cell 
technology. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  finally,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the  Eln- 
vironment  and  Public  Works  Conunit- 
tee  has  not  reported  S.  1687  after  30 
calendar  days,  it  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calender. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar:  Calendar  No.  439.  Cal- 
endar No.  465.  Calendar  No.  466.  Cal- 
endar No.  467.  and  all  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
state  for  the  record  that  there  are  ad- 
ditional nominees  who  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  beyond 
those  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  requested  action  on.  On 
this  side,  it  may  help  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  when  he  plans  his 
schedule  later  today  or  Monday  to 
know  that  Calendar  Order  No.  394, 
Calendar  Order  No.  395,  Calendar 
Order  No.  420— especially.  I  want  the 
White  House  notified;  not  so  much  the 
majority  leader,  but  the  White  House 
in  particular— Calendar  Order  No.  436. 
Calendar  Order  No.  467,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond.  I  believe,  was  interested  in 
Calendar  Order  No.  467.  The  majority 
leader  indicated  that  he  would  like  to 
provide  some  action  on  that. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClore]  indicated  earlier  that  he 
would  like  action  on  Mr.  Anthony  G. 
Sousa. 

Those  that  have  been  enumerated 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
are  cleared  on  this  side  as  follows:  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  439.  Calendar  Order 
No.  465.  Calendar  Order  No.  466.  and 
as  I  have  already  indicated.  Calendar 
Order  No.  467  and  all  nominations 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  It  is 
my  hope  that  those  nominations  that 
have  not  been  cleared  can  be  cleared 
early  next  week.  If  not.  we  would  hope 
to  take  up  a  couple  of  nominations 
that  are  being  held  and  have  a  vote.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  nominees  de- 
serve disposition  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  calendar  items  just  iden- 
tified be  considered  en  bloc,  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Special  Panel  on  Appeals 
Barbara  Jean    Mahone.   of   Ohio,    to   be 
chairman  of  the  Special  Panel  on  Appeals 
for  a  term  of  6  years,  new  position— Public 
Law  95-454  of  October  13.  1978. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  H.  Moellering,  308-38 
5095.  U.S.  Army. 

Department  or  Energy 

Anthony  G.  Sousa,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  a  term  expiring  October  20. 
1988.  reappointment. 

Department  of  Justice 

Stephen  J.  Markman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Harold  J. 
Lezar,  Jr..  resigned. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  thl  Aik  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  R. 
Sharp,  and  ending  Michael  L.  Smith,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  4.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Mitchell  J.  Catoe.  and  ending  Maj.  Buford 
O.  Gilbert.  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  4,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Armln  B. 
Olsen.  and  ending  Walter  T.  Hatcher  HI, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  4.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  C. 
Aami,  Jr.,  and  ending  Michael  A.  Wansky. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  8.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Francis 
G.  Andrews,  and  ending  Dian  J.  Davis, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  8.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Willie 
W.  Gray.  Jr..  and  ending  Susan  Parker- 
Hotchkiss,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  8.  1985. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Susan  Parker- 
Hotchkiss.  which  was  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  8,  1985. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Robert  A.  Fergu- 
son, which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  8,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Paul  E. 
Abt,  and  ending  Walter  R.  Woodruff,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  8,  1985. 

nomination  or  anthony  g.  socsa 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  17  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  by  a  vote  of  15 
to  1,  reported  the  nomination  of  An- 
thony G.  Sousa  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  expiring  October  20, 
1988.  Mr.  Sousa's  nomination  hearing 
was  held  on  October  3.  He  has  fully 
complied  with  the  committee's  rules 
requiring  submittal  of  a  financial  dis- 
closure report  and  a  detailed  informa- 
tion statement. 

Mr.  Sousa  has  served  on  the  Com- 
mission for  the  past  4  years,  since  Sep- 
tember 1981.  During  that  time.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  regular  duties,  he  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  serving  as 
the  lead  commissioner  on  two  major 
issues:  Reform  of  hydroelectric  licens- 
ing procedure  and  rate  treatment  of 
natural   gas   imported   from   Canada. 


Prior  to  his  appointment,  from  1973  to 
1981,  Mr.  Sousa  was  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Hawaiian  Tele- 
phone Co.  He  was  previously  employed 
as  a  rate  analyst,  counsel,  and  adminis- 
trative law  judge  with  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  San 
Francisco  Law  School,  and  holds  a 
master  of  laws  degree  in  public  utility 
regulation  and  antitrust  law. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  a  somewhat  unique 
status  as  an  independent  regulatory 
agency.  Although  the  Commission  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  since  enactment  of  the  DOE 
Organization  Act  in  1977,  it  has  re- 
tained its  regulatory  independence. 
However,  there  are  limits  on  that  inde- 
pendence. They  are  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  Commission's  regulatory 
authority  has  ben  delegated  by  the 
Congress.  In  carrying  out  its  regula- 
tory activities,  the  Commission  may 
not  exceed  the  statutory  authority 
granted  by  the  Congress. 

This  limitation  was  noted  by  Mr. 
Sousa  in  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. He  stated: 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  regu- 
lators are  not  legislators  and  should  guard 
against  usurping  the  powers  of  legislators. 
Legislators  enact  the  laws  and  regulators 
administer  those  laws. 

The  Commission  is  responsible  for 
administering  a  number  of  laws  that 
impose  regulatory  requirements  on 
electric  utilities  and  natural  gas  com- 
panies. Of  particular  importance  are 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  and  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978.  Pursuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  by  these  statutes,  the  Com- 
mission conducts  a  wide  range  of  regu- 
latory activities,  including  setting 
wholesale  prices  for  natural  gas  and 
electric  energy.  Another  major  Com- 
mission responsibility  is  ensuring  the 
adequacy  of  our  Nation's  supplies  of 
natural  gas  and  electric  energy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  act  immediately 
on  Mr.  Sousa's  nomination.  Unless  the 
Senate  approves  the  nomination 
before  Monday,  October  21,  the  Com- 
mission will  be  deprived  of  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
Conunlsslon  currently  has  only  three 
sitting  commissioners,  because  the  two 
remaining  seats  on  the  Commission 
are  vacant.  One  of  the  sitting  commis- 
sioners Is  Mr.  Sousa.  At  least  three 
commissioners  are  required  for  a 
quorum.  Although  the  Commission 
presently  has  a  quorum,  it  will  lose  its 
quorum  if  Commissioner  Sousa's  nomi- 
nation is  not  approved  before  this 
term  expires.  Sunday,  October  20  Is 
the  expiration  date. 

If  the  Commission  should  lose  its 
quorum,  it  will  be  unable  to  act  on  the 
electric,  natural  gas,  hydroelectric, 
and  oil  pipeline  rate  matters  currently 
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pending  on  its  agenda.  Over  100  items 
are  listed  on  the  Commission's  agenda 
for  its  next  meeting,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  Wednesday,  October  23. 

If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  act 
on  these  pending  matters,  consumers 
of  natural  gas  and  electricity  will  be 
adversely  affected.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  There  are  currently 
16  natural  gas  pipeline  rate  suspension 
orders  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion. They  will  automatically  become 
effective  if  the  Commission  does  not 
act  to  suspend  them  by  specified  dates 
between  October  23  and  November  1, 
1985.  Also  pending  are  six  electric  rate 
filings  which  will  become  effective, 
unless  suspended  by  Commission 
order,  on  specific  dates  between  Octo- 
ber 29  and  November  4,  1985.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  within  2  weeks,  consum- 
ers would  begin  paying  higher  rates 
for  natural  gas  or  electricity  if  the 
Commission  fails  to  meet  next  week 
and  suspend  the  pending  rate  increase 
requests. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, I  recommend  Senate  approval 
of  Commissioner  Sousa's  nomination. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  I  em- 
phasize again  the  urgency  of  prompt 
action  on  this  nomination. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Anthony 
Sousa  to  a  second  term  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. I  want  to  make  the  record 
clear,  however,  that  my  opposition 
does  not  in  any  way  relate  to  Mr. 
Sousa's  integrity  or  capabilities.  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  a  fine  and  capable  man. 
My  opposition  relates  to  the  way  in 
which  he  has  interpreted  the  Federal 
Power  Act  in  a  case  that,  if  not  re- 
versed by  the  courts,  will  have  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  my  State. 

I  thought  I  would  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  again  remind  my  colleagues  of 
my  great  interest  in  this  matter,  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Grand 
Gulf  debacle. 

The  Middle  South  Utilities,  Inc. 
[MSU],  is  a  public  utility  holding  com- 
pany whose  four  operating  companies 
serve  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  part  of  Missouri.  In  the  early 
1970's,  MSU  decided  to  build  a  large 
two  unit  nuclear  power  plant  known  as 
the  Grand  Gulf  Nuclear  Power  Sta- 
tion, and  created  a  new  subsidiary 
company.  Middle  South  Energy  Inc. 
[MSE],  to  finance  and  construct  the 
facility.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  by 
the  operating  companies  that  three  of 
them  would  purchase  fixed  percent- 
ages of  the  power  generated  by  the 
plant,  but  that  the  fourth  company, 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  [AR&L], 
would  take  no  power  from  the  plant. 
The  agreement  reflecting  the  percent- 
age allocations  of  Grand  Gulf  Power 
was  then  filed  with  the  FERC. 


To  make  a  long  story  short,  very  re- 
cently FERC  has  set  aside  this  agree- 
ment and  ordered  AP&L  to  purchase 
36  percent  of  the  power  generated  by 
Grand  Gulf,  even  though  AP&L  and 
the  other  operating  companies  of  the 
MSU  system  had  agreed  that  AP&L 
would  not  be  responsible  for  purchas- 
ing even  1  kilowatt,  and  even  though 
AP&L  doesn't  want  and  doesn't  need 
the  power.  Mr.  Sousa  was  a  member  of 
FERC  during  the  pendency  of  this 
case.  Thus,  he  participated  in  this  de- 
cision and  added  his  name  to  it. 

Because  MSU  intentionally  con- 
structed this  expensive  nuclear  plant 
in  a  manner  that  would  avoid  virtually 
all  State  regulation,  the  Arkansas 
State  utility  commission  was  blocked 
from  having  any  say  so  whatsoever  in 
whether  the  plant  would  be  built  and 
whether  Arkansas  ratepayers  would 
have  to  pay  for  it.  The  people  of  Ar- 
kansas are  violently  opposed  to  this 
result,  which  will  rather  dramatically 
increase  their  electric  bills. 

The  debacle  of  Grand  Gulf  raises 
fundamental  questions  about  the 
manner  in  which  electricity  rates  are 
regulated  in  this  country.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  FERC  misinterpreted  the 
facts  and  misapplied  the  law— FERC 
in  my  judgment  vastly  exceeded  the 
scope  of  its  delegated  authority  in  or- 
dering a  utility  against  its  will  to  pur- 
chase power— but  in  order  to  make  the 
applicable  law  absolutely  clear  the  sit- 
uation cries  out  for  a  legislative  solu- 
tion as  well. 

During  a  recent  Energy  Conunittee 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Antho- 
ny Sousa  for  a  second  term  on  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. I  asked  Mr.  Sousa  some  questions 
about  the  scope  of  FERC's  authority 
in  cases  involving  public  utility  hold- 
ing companies.  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised by  the  frankness  of  Mr.  Sousa's 
admission  that  utilities  are  attempting 
to  structure  their  transactions  and 
corporate  relationships  in  ways  that 
will  ensure  FERC  jurisdiction  and 
avoid  review  by  State  commissions.  In 
particular,  the  following  exchanges  oc- 
curred: 

Mr.  Bumpers.  •  •  •  So  in  the  future,  any 
holding  company  who  wants  to  build  gener- 
ating capacity  under  that  system  can  cir- 
cumvent all  State  regulatory  authority,  and 
the  ratepayers  of  those  Slates  are  left  help- 
less and  at  the  mercy  of  FERC.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  Sousa.  I  am  aware.  Senator,  of  that 
trend  where  corporations  have  sought  to 
circumvent  local  regulation  by  trying  to 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FERC. 
And  perhaps  that  ts  an  area  where  Congress 
should  be  enacting  some  laws  to  avoid  that 
kind  0/  circumvention.  •  •  •  I'm  also  aware 
of  advise  being  given  by  so-called  consult- 
ants to  circumvent  or  avoid  local  regulation 
by  coming  under  the  umbrella  of  Federal 
regulation. 


Mr.  Bumpers.  You  see,  the  point  I'm 
making.  Commissioner,  Is  it  deals  with  hold- 
ing companies.  This  sort  of  situation  just 


lends  itself  to  abuse  by  holding  companies. 
If  it  is  a  solely-owned  utility  operating 
within  a  State,  this  can't  happen.  They 
can't  buy  power  or  sell  power  without  the 
State  regulatory  authority. 

But  here,  where  you  have  a  parent  compa- 
ny that's  telling  its  four  subsidiaries  what  to 
do  in  order  to  avoid  State  regulatory  au- 
thority, that  Is  an  entirely  different  case. 

Mr.  Sousa.  That's  part  of  the  strategy  that 
these  people  have  used  to  go  to  the  holding 
company  situation,  to  get  into  that  situa- 
tion where  they  can  avoid  state  regulation 
and  get  Federal  regulation.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  by  the 
so-called  Narragansett  doctrine,  which 
holds  that  once  FERC  sets  a  rate  for 
wholesale  sales  of  power,  the  State 
regulatory  body  is  almost  constitution- 
ally bound  to  pass  the  rate  through  to 
retail  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  reemphasize 
the  importance  of  this  issue  to  the 
four  States— Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Missouri— served  by 
MSU  subsidiaries,  and  without  ques- 
tion it  will  become  important  over 
time  to  all  24  States  served  by  public 
utilities  holding  companies.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  was  intended  to  com- 
plement State  jurisdiction,  not  to 
usurp  it.  yet  holding  companies  are 
able  to  avoid  virtually  all  State  regula- 
tion if  they  are  clever  about  how  they 
structure  their  generating  and  trans- 
mission arrangements. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1149.  in 
an  effort  to  deal  with  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. My  bill  restores  to  State  utility 
commissions  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  ratepayers  should  have 
to  pay  for  expensive  powerplants  con- 
structed in  other  States.  I  am  com- 
pletely convinced  that  some  change  in 
the  law  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  holding  companies 
structuring  their  operations  in  ways 
that  avoid  virtually  all  State  regula- 
tion. Utility  customers  are  taking  it  on 
the  chin. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Sousa,  although  I  appreciated  his 
candor  and  frankness  in  responding  to 
my  questions  during  his  confirmation 
hearing,  I  voted  against  him  in  com- 
mittee. I  simply  cannot  bring  myself 
to  vote  for  someone  who  was  a  party 
to  a  decision  by  FERC  that  forces  my 
State  to  pay  for  36-percent  of  a  $3.5 
billion  nuclear  powerplant  which  my 
State  does  not  want,  does  not  need, 
and  cannot  possibly  use.  I  simply 
wanted  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  make  the  record 
clear  as  to  my  reasons  for  opposing 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sousa. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  nomination  of  Anthony  Sousa  to 
be  reappointed  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  [FERC].  I  do 
not  intend  to  delay  the  work  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  did  want  to  express  my 
opposition  to  his  reappointment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  his  reappointment  was  ap- 
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proved  yesterday  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  only  dissenting  vote  was 
cast  by  my  colleague  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Bumpers. 

The  primary  reason  I  cannot  sup- 
port Mr.  Sousa  is  that  he  was  on  the 
FERC  and  supported  that  panel's  deci- 
sion in  the  Grand  Gulf  case,  which  in- 
volved an  allocation  to  Arkansan 
Power  &  Light,  and  the  ratepayers  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  a  36-percent 
share  of  this  nuclear  facility  in  Missis- 
sippi. This  is  a  facility  which  no  one  in 
Arkansas  needs  and  we  will  not  use 
any  of  the  power  produced.  Yet,  due 
to  the  FERC's  decision,  Arkansas  rate- 
payers will  be  forced  into  this  position. 
I  remain  convinced,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is 
wrong,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  reversed  in 
the  courts.  It  is  now  on  appeal. 

The  decision  of  the  Commission  not 
only  is  wrong  on  the  merits,  but  I  also 
believe  the  Commission  lacked  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  case.  In  fact,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  during  the 
confirmation  hearing  for  Mr.  Sousa,  in 
response  to  a  question  from  Senator 
Bumpers,  he  stated  that  there  were  se- 
rious loopholes  in  existing  law  which 
allow  companies  to  avoid  State  utility 
regulations  and  come  directly  to  the 
FERC.  After  the  Grand  Gulf  decision, 
it  is  no  wonder  why  companies  would 
prefer  the  FERC.  The  panel  has  essen- 
tially ordered  the  ratepayers  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  to  pay  for  36  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  $3.6  billion  facili- 
ty they  don't  need  and  will  not  use. 
Yet.  the  Arkansas  Public  Service  Com- 
mission had  no  opportunity  to  review 
this  matter. 

I  continue  to  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  decision  will  be  reserved. 
Further,  I  will  continue  to  work  with 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Bumpers,  in  seeking 
the  enactment  of  S.  1149,  the  Rate- 
payers Protection  Act. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the 
reappointment  of  Mr.  Anthony  Sousa 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  3:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  joint  resolution, 
which  was  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  12-month  period  ending  on  October  28. 
1986.  as  the  ■Centennial  Year  of  Liberty  in 
the  United  States." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen): 
S.  1773.  A  bill  to  express  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  on  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Soviet  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Grassley  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Laxalt 
Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Denton 
Mr.   Dole,   Mr.   Abdnor,   Mr.   Gold 
WATER.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr 
Helms.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mrs.  Kasse 
BAUM,  Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr 
Trible,    Mr.    Wallop,    Mr.    Warner 
and  Mr.  Wilson)): 
S.   1774.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By    Mr.     DODD    (for    himself.     Mr. 

D'Amato  and  Mr.  Riecle): 

S.  1775.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  multlfamlly 

housing  preservation  loan  program:  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  Res.  240.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  Intervene  in  "In 
the  Matter  of  Louis  R.  Koemer,  Jr.:"  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  1773.  A  bill  to  express  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  on  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Soviet  mission  at  the 
U.N.  headquarters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


REDUCING  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  SOVIET  MISSION  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  in  offering  a  bill 
aimed  at  curbing  the  excessive  size  of 
the  Soviet  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York.  Our  bill  is  a  logical 
successor  to  the  Leahy-Cohen  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Department  author- 
ization, recently  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  That  amendment  estab- 
lished a  policy  requiring  substantial 
equivalence  between  the  number  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  in  each  other's 
country.  This  new  bill,  which  I  will  de- 
scribe in  detail  later  in  my  statement, 
would  extend  the  same  principle  of 
substantial  equivalence  to  the  sizes  of 
the  Soviet  and  United  States  missions 
to  the  United  Nations.  Specifically, 
our  bill  would  require  that  the  Soviet 
U.N.  mission,  presently  about  290  offi- 
cials, be  reduced  to  equivalence  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  about  130 
personnel. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  this  new  bill,  as  with  our 
earlier  amendment,  s  to  reduce  the 
huge  Soviet  intellig"nce  presence  in 
the  United  States.  Major  damage  is 
being  done  to  United  States  national 
security  by  the  operations  of  Soviet  in- 
telligence, and  it  is  long  past  time  to 
stop  the  free  ride  the  Soviet  diplomat- 
ic. United  Nations  and  other  official 
missions  are  getting. 

Senator  Cohen  and  I  realize  very 
well  that  the  legal  and  foreign  policy 
implications  of  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  mission  in  New  York  are  ex- 
tremely complicated.  Therefore,  our 
present  Intent  is  that  it  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  committee  hearings  and 
that  the  administration  have  ample 
opportunity  to  present  its  views.  It 
may  be  that  this  bill  will  stimulate  the 
executive  branch  to  prepare  its  own 
plan  to  deal  with  the  intelligence 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  mission  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  find  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  dragging  its  feet,  or  at- 
tempting to  kill  the  bill  without  seri- 
ous consideration,  we  may  decide  to  in- 
troduce It  as  an  amendment  even 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  importance 
and  complexity  of  this  issue,  I  would 
like  to  outline  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem Senator  Cohen  and  I  are  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with.  To  put  the  bill  in  con- 
text, I  shall  also  review  some  of  the 
legislative  history  of  congressional  ac- 
tions aimed  at  the  hostile  foreign  in- 
telligence presence  in  the  United 
States.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  describe 
our  new  bill  and  respond  to  what  we 
anticipate  will  be  the  primary  argu- 
ments against  it. 


THE  ESPIONAGE  THREAT 

Mr.  President,  a  wave  of  recent  spy 
cases  has  made  Americans  more  aware 
of  the  threat  to  national  security 
posed  by  the  intelligence  operations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern 
bloc  countries.  These  cases  have  in- 
volved the  U.S.  military,  the  defense 
contracting  conununity  and  even  U.S. 
intelligence  agencies.  They  indicate 
how  widespread  the  hostile  intelli- 
gence presence  is  and  how  serious  the 
damage  that  is  being  done. 

Much  of  the  hostile  intelligence 
effect  against  U.S.  interests  goes  on 
overseas.  Perhaps  the  best  window 
into  the  activities  of  the  Soviets  and 
their  surrogates  are  the  numerous  ex- 
pulsions of  Soviet  officials  in  Western 
Europe  and  other  places  for  espionage. 
But  by  far  the  gravest  espionage 
threat  to  United  States  national  secu- 
rity is  the  extensive  presence  of  Soviet 
intelligence  officers  in  our  own  coun- 
try. As  a  recent  unclassified  Defense 
Department  report  makes  clear,  the 
Soviets  have  amassed  a  huge  amount 
of  material  concerning  United  States 
military  technology  and  programs  and 
other  national  security-related  infor- 
mation through  their  systematic  intel- 
ligence-gathering efforts. 

Most  of  the  intelligence  collected  by 
the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates  in  the 
United  States  would  appear  to  derive 
from  the  activities  of  their  diplomats 
and  other  official  representatives. 
More  than  2,500  Soviet  and  East  bloc 
officials  and  quasi-official  representa- 
tives—such as  press  correspondents 
and  commercial  officers— are  present 
in  the  United  States  at  any  one  time. 
The  Soviets  alone  have  about  1,400  of- 
ficial personnel  of  one  type  or  another 
in  the  United  States.  The  FBI  has  esti- 
mated that  between  one-third  and  40 
percent  of  all  Soviet  and  Eastern  bloc 
personnel  in  the  United  States  are 
professional  intelligence  officers.  Most 
of  the  rest  must  be  presumed  to  be  co- 
opted  by  the  KGB,  GRU— Soviet  mili- 
tary intelligence  organization— or 
other  East  bloc  intelligence  services 
for  a  variety  of  espionage  activities,  in- 
cluding collecting  information,  spot- 
ting and  recruiting  Americans  and 
others,  serving  as  couriers,  and  other 
t&sk.s. 

All  in  all,  Soviet  and  East  bloc  intel- 
ligence gathering  in  the  United  States 
causes  untold  damage  to  our  national 
security.  The  United  States  technolog- 
ical lead  in  certain  defense-related 
areas  has  been  eroded  by  Soviet  suc- 
cesses in  obtaining  classified  scientific 
and  technical  information.  The  securi- 
ty of  our  military  operatioris  has  been 
compromised  by  Soviet  agents  within 
the  military.  Soviet  spying  has  cost  us 
billions  of  dollars  in  stolen  technology 
and  military  secrets. 

PREVIOUS  ACTIONS  TO  COUNTER  THE  ESPIONAGE 
THREAT 

There  are  several  aspects  to  the 
problem    of    countering    the    threat 


posed  by  hostile  intelligence  activities 
in  the  United  States.  First  and  most 
important  is  the  need  to  reduce  and 
control  the  presence  of  Soviet  and 
East  bloc  officials  and  representatives 
in  our  country.  Second  is  to  increase 
the  resources  for  counterintelligence 
activities,  especially  by  the  FBI  within 
the  United  States.  Third  is  to  adopt 
better  security  programs  for  the 
people  and  information  that  are  po- 
tential targets  of  intelligence  oper- 
ations. And  fourth  are  measures  to 
limit  the  travel  and  other  activities  of 
hostile  foreign  officials  in  the  United 
States. 

LIMITING  THE  HOSTILE  INTELLIGENCE  PRESENCE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  I 
have  worked  to  limit  the  numbers  in 
the  United  States  of  representatives 
from  the  Eastern  bloc  and  other  coun- 
tries whose  official  roles  provide  them 
cover  for  hostile  intelligence  activities. 
Most  recently.  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  as  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1986  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Cohen  and  me  con- 
cerning the  number  of  Soviet  diplo- 
mats allowed  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Leahy-Cohen  amend- 
ment. Congress  declared  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  the 
number  of  Soviet  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular personnel  in  the  United  States 
should  not  substantially  exceed  the 
equivalent  number  of  Americans  serv- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
have  some  320  diplomats  and  consular 
personnel  at  their  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington and  Consulate  in  San  Francis- 
co, while  we  have  only  200  American 
officials  located  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Furthermore,  in  our  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  Consulate  in  Leningrad, 
the  United  States  employs  some  240 
Soviets  to  perform  administrative  and 
support  services;  the  Soviets  mean- 
while employ  virtually  no  Americans 
and  those  who  are  retained  on  con- 
tract are  not  allowed  access  to  the 
Soviet  chancery  building.  The  Leahy- 
Cohen  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Attorney  General  to 
prepare  a  report  within  6  months  de- 
tailing how  the  new  policy  will  be  im- 
plemented. This  report  is  to  contain  a 
plan  for  reducing  the  number  of  Sovi- 
ets' diplomatic  and  consular  personnel 
in  the  United  States  and  for  Increasing 
the  level  of  American  officials  in  the 
United  States  Embassy  and  Consulate 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  due  in  Con- 
gress in  February. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Cohen  and  I 
hear  of  strong  resistance  from  within 
the  bureaucracy  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  full  implementation  of  our 
amendment,  despite  the  fact  that 
President  Reagan  himself  supported 
it.  In  my  judgment,  our  amendment 
should  be  implemented  through  a 
combination  of  cutting  down  the 
number  of  Soviets  employed  at  our 


Embassy  in  Moscow  and  replacing 
them  on  a  one-for-two  basis  with 
Americans— that  is,  letting  go  at  least 
100  Soviet  employees  and  replacing 
them  with  about  50  Americans— and 
then  limiting  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
presence  in  the  United  States  through 
attrition  so  that  both  countries  would 
be  left  with  about  250  diplomatic  and 
consular  personnel.  I  ask  that  a  recent 
newspaper  article  by  Senator  Cohen 
and  me  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Leahy-Cohen 
amendment  was  preceded  by  two  other 
measures  I  sponsored  in  previous 
years.  In  1984.  Congress  adopted  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Leahy-Huddleston  amendment  to  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  That  amendment  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
numbers  and  conditions  of  officials 
from  countries  which  practice  intelli- 
gence activities  against  the  United 
States  should  be  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  numbers  and  conditions  of 
U.S.  officials  assigned  to  those  coun- 
tries. This  amendment  was  intended  to 
see  to  it  that  in  implementing  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act  the  Department  of 
State  paid  special  attention  to  restrict- 
ing the  activities  of  officials  from 
countries  which  engage  in  hostile  in- 
telligence activities  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  Leahy-Huddleston 
amendment,  the  President  was  re- 
quested to  report  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Intelligence  Committees  of 
the  Congress  on  the  respective  diplo- 
matic representation  between  the 
United  States  and  those  countries. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  the  Leahy-Hud- 
dleston amendment  in  1984  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act,  I  cospon- 
sored  a  similar  measure  in  1983  in  the 
State  Department  bill.  While  this  pro- 
vision was  not  adopted  as  such,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  did  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit 
a  report  to  both  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Intelligence  Committees  of  Con- 
gress on  this  problem  and  means  to  ad- 
dress it. 

OTHER  MEASURES  TO  CONTROL  HOSTILE 
INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

Congress  has  recently  taken  action 
on  several  other  proposals  to  limit  hos- 
tile intelligence  activities  against  the 
United  States  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Congress  passed  a  provision  in 
the  State  Department  authorization 
making  it  clear  that  the  authority 
granted  to  the  State  Department 
under  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  covers 
foreign  nationals  employed  in  the  U.N. 
Secretariat.  That  provision  directs  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  apply  the  same 
limitations  on  travel  and  other  prerog- 
atives to  these  individuals  as  to  corre- 
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spending    officials    in    their   national 
missions. 

Also  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
State  Department  Act,  Congress 
adopted  a  provision  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  not  continue  to 
be  employed  at  United  States  diplo- 
matic and  consular  facilities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  after  September  30,  1986. 
The  President  also  is  required  to 
report  to  Congress  in  the  event  this 
policy  cannot  practicably  be  imple- 
mented. 

Congress  recently  enacted  as  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1985  supplemental  ap- 
propriations an  amendment  sponsored 
by  Senator  Durenbercer,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, and  me  which  provides  $35 
million  to  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence for  the  purpose  of  enhanc- 
ing security  at  U.S.  facilities  overseas 
through  improving  technical  counter- 
measures  capabilities.  The  Director 
was  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  Department  and  other  agencies. 
Including  the  FBI  and  National  Secu- 
rity Agency,  in  designing  and  imple- 
menting a  plan  for  expenditure  of 
these  funds. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  Congress  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  has  consistently  provided 
more  support  even  than  was  requested 
for  the  counterintelligence  program  of 
the  FBI.  The  details  of  this  program, 
as  well  as  the  national  intelligence 
budget  of  which  it  is  a  part,  are  classi- 
fied and  I  cannot  comment  on  them 
here.  I  can  say.  however,  that  the 
FBI's  counterintelligence  program  has 
been  one  of  the  best-supported  and 
fastest-growing  programs  in  our  yearly 
Intelligence  budget.  As  vice  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  this  is 
a  source  of  pride  to  me. 

THB  SOVirr  MISSION  TO  THE  Ultl-ntD  NATION! 
IN  NEW  TORK 

A  key  part  of  the  Soviet  official 
presence  in  the  United  States  is  the 
large  staff  of  the  Soviet  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  [SMUNl  in  New  York 
City.  The  SMUN  has  a  staff  of  some 
295.  about  260  of  which  are  assigned  to 
the  primary  Soviet  mission  and  the 
others  to  the  missions  of  the  so-called 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  more  than  300  Soviet  citizens  who 
work  for  the  U.N.  Secretariat  in  New 
York.  Combined  with  other  categories 
of  Soviet  representatives— press  corre- 
spondents, commercial  representa- 
tives, exchange  scholars  and  the  like— 
this  adds  up  to  well  over  600  Soviets 
currently  assigned  to  the  New  York 
area,  in  addition  to  their  families. 

Counterintelligence  specialists,  espe- 
cially in  the  FBI.  say  that  the  SMUN 
in  New  York  City  is  one  of  the  chief 
havens  for  Soviet  spies  in  the  United 
States.  With  its  large  staff,  the  SMUN 
provides  a   major   operational   center 


for  the  KGB  and  GRU  in  their  activi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  mission  greatly  exceeds 
the  size  of  other  delegations  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  next  largest  is 
the  U.S.  mission  with  a  staff  of  about 
130.  China  is  third  with  a  total  of  125. 
All  other  missions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions—including many  countries  with 
extensive  activities  there— are  well 
below  this. 

Not  only  does  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
mission  greatly  exceed  the  others,  but 
its  structure  differs  as  well.  The 
SMUN  has  a  bloated  "support"  staff 
of  120.  many  of  whom  do  not  have 
duties  directly  related  to  the  United 
Nations.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
Government  has  little  information  on 
the  nature  of  the  activities  pursued  by 
the  Soviets  at  their  mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  Soviets  provide 
only  the  sketchiest  information  about 
the  identities  of  personnel  being  sent 
to  the  SMUN.  their  position  in  the 
mission,  and  their  duties  with  respect 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  FBI  believes  that  as  with  other 
Soviet  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Soviet  personnel  at  their  U.N.  mis- 
sion—at least  100  people— are  profes- 
sional intelligence  officers.  The  chief 
damage  of  this  large  intelligence  com- 
ponent is  espionage  and  other  clandes- 
tine collection  by  the  Soviets  of  de- 
fense, science  and  technology,  and  na- 
tional security  information  within  the 
United  States.  Their  large  presence  at 
the  United  Nations  also  provides  the 
Soviets  a  great  opportunity  to  attempt 
to  recruit  foreign  officials  at  the 
United  Nations  as  their  agents. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  FBI 
to  cope  with  the  large  number  of 
Soviet  officials  and  their  family  mem- 
bers in  New  York  City— over  800 
people.  Operational  conditions  for  the 
FBI  in  New  York  are  poor.  The  FBI 
has  difficulty  getting  its  best  agents  to 
work  in  New  York  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  the  area.  As  a  result,  there 
is  just  no  way  that  the  FBI  can  effec- 
tively monitor  the  activities  of  all  the 
Soviet  officials  stationed  in  New  York 
in  one  capacity  or  another.  If  Soviet 
espionage  Is  to  be  controlled,  there 
must  be  substantial  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  U.N.  mission. 

REDOCINC  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  SOVIET  MISSION  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATION 

Mr.  President,  the  most  effective 
way  to  address  the  serious  counterin- 
telligence and  security  problems  of  the 
United  States  is  through  a  series  of  co- 
ordinated measures.  The  Leahy-Cohen 
amendment  on  diplomatic  equivalence 
with  the  Soviet  Union  provides  a  basis 
for  controlling  that  source  of  espio 
nage.  The  next  local  step  is  to  address 
the  Soviet  presence  in  New  York.  In 
these  two  companion  measures  we  will 
deal  a  major  blow  to  the  operations  of 
Soviet  intelligence  agents  in  our  coun 
try.    Stanislav    Levchenko.    a    former 


high  level  officer  in  the  KGB  who  de 
fected  several  years  ago.  stated  recent 
ly  to  the  press  (Washington  Times. 
Oct.  1.  1985): 

The  most  practical  means  of  disrupting 
KGB  operations  in  America  is  to  require 
parity  In  the  number  of  Soviet  Diplomats  in 
the  United  States  and  American  diplomaUs 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  limit  drastically 
the  size  and  operations  of  the  huge  Soviet 
mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

If  such  steps  lead  to  a  reduction  of  100  or 
more  Soviet  officials.  KGB  activities  in  the 
United  States  would  be  seriously  damaged 
The  KGB  would  lose  many  officers  who 
otherwise  would  be  handling  active  cases 
But  Moscow  still  would  need  to  maintam 
contact  with  various  offices  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. So  more  of  the  remaining  officials 
would  be  occupied  with  legitimate  diplomat- 
ic activities,  rather  than  with  espionage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  entire 
article  from  which  this  excerpt  was 
drawn  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
my  distinguished  colleague  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  Senator  Cohen 
and  I  are  submitting  at  this  time 
would  declare  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  size  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nation  should  be 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  size  of 
the  United  States  mission  there.  The 
President  could  continue  to  admit 
more  Soviets  to  work  at  the  SMUN  if 
he  determined  that  it  were  necessary, 
but  the  State  Department  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Congress  every  6 
months  on  the  numbers  and  duties  of 
the  Soviets  at  the  SMUN.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  be  required  to 
present  to  Congress  within  6  months  a 
plan  for  reducing  the  size  of  the 
SMUN  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
we  are  proposing. 

POLICT  AND  LEGAL  CONSIDERATION* 

Senator  Cohen  and  I  have  decided  to 
introduce  this  proposal  as  a  separate 
bill  rather  than  offering  it  as  an 
amendment  to  some  other  vehicle. 
This  is  because  we  feel  that  legislation 
in  an  area  as  complex  as  this,  and  with 
such  difficult  legal  and  foreign  policy 
considerations  requires  the  most  care- 
ful review  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. Congress  as  a  whole,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  had  it  not 
been  for  our  difficult  experience  with 
certain  parts  of  the  executive  branch 
in  connection  with  the  diplomatic 
equivalence  amendment,  we  might 
have  been  willing  to  wait  for  the  State 
Department  to  come  forward  with  its 
own  plan  for  controlling  the  foreign 
presence  in  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  some  encouraging  hints 
that  even  Stale  itself  may  come 
around  to  supporting  this  idea  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure  to  do  something 
against  spying.  But  the  Departments 


opposition  to  other  necessary  meas- 
ures in  this  area  causes  us  concern 
that  its  bureaucracy  will  resist  this  as 
well. 

Opponents  may  argue  that  enact- 
ment of  our  bill  would  damage  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
expose  the  United  States  to  a  suit  by 
the  United  Nations  in  the  World 
Court.  They  will  undoubtedly  claim 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have 
the  legal  authority  to  limit  the  size  of 
the  Soviet  U.N.  mission  because  of  our 
agreements  with  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  frankly  believe  that 
the  Soviets  cannot  understand  why 
their  intelligence  presence  is  getting  a 
free  ride  in  New  York.  They  would  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  tolerate  a  massive  hos- 
tile intelligence  presence  in  their  own 
country.  In  my  opinion,  the  Soviets  re- 
spect a  tough-minded  insistence  on 
equality  and  will  recognize  quite  well- 
however  much  they  might  protest 
publicly— that  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  protect  its  security  by  re- 
quiring a  reduction  in  the  size  of  their 
U.N.  mission  to  equality  with  its  own. 
But  whatever  their  reaction,  the 
bottom  line  is  that  the  SMUN  greatly 
exceeds  what  is  reasonable  and  it  has 
to  be  cut. 

THE  LEGAL  SITUATION 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  discuss  in 
some  detail  this  issue  of  whether  the 
United  States  Government  has  the 
legal  authority,  under  international 
law,  to  restrict  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
the  key  issue  in  determining  whether 
it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  policy 
our  bill  would  establish. 

The  basic  principles  governing  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  United  Nations  and  nation- 
al missions  to  the  organization  are  the 
general  Convention  on  the  Privileges 
and  Immunities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions—the general  convention— adopt- 
ed in  1946  but  not  ratified  by  the 
United  States  until  1970,  and  the 
agreement  between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Regarding  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations— the  headquarters 
agreement— adopted  by  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1947. 

Neither  of  these  agreements  contain 
provisions  permitting  the  United 
States  to  restrict  the  activities  of  the 
U.N.  organization  or  the  national  mis- 
sions to  the  United  Nations  based  on 
national  security  grounds.  But  Con- 
gress, in  approving  the  agreements, 
enacted  legally  binding  reservations  to 
both  the  general  convention  and  the 
headquarters  agreement  preserving 
U  S  rights  to  protect  its  security.  Sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  80-357  which 
adopted  the  headquarters  agreement, 
states: 

Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  way  diminishing,  abridging. 


or  weakening  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  safeguard  its  own  security  .  .  . 

The  U.S.  Government  has  also  spe- 
cifically insisted,  both  in  principle  and 
in  its  actions,  that  section  6  permits 
the  U.S.  Government  to  control  the 
entry  of  foreign  nationals  into  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations,  including  not  only  na- 
tional missions  to  the  United  Nations 
but  also  employees  and  invitees  of  the 
United  Nations  itself.  A  valuable  col- 
lection of  materials  on  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  policy  in  this  regard  is 
contained  on  pages  195-312  of  the 
State  Department  publication,  "For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States 
1952-1954,'  volume  III,  United  Na- 
tions Affairs  (1979). 

Mr.  Prcoident,  the  bill  Senator 
Cohen  and  I  are  introducing  today  is  a 
workable  mechanism  to  reduce  the 
Soviet  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
to  the  size  of  our  own  mission  there. 
We  are  prepared  to  work  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  and  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  on  it.  We  are  flexible, 
but  we  are  also  determined  that  there 
will  be  meaningful  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  my  staff  review- 
ing the  legal  situation  with  respect  to 
controlling  the  size  of  national  mis- 
sions   to    the    United    Nations.    This 
memorandum    includes    many    quota- 
tions from  relevant  sections  of  official 
documents  interpreting  the  powers  of 
the    U.S.    Government    in    this    area. 
Msmy  of  these  documents  were  pre- 
pared in  the  1952-53  period  when  this 
issue  was  being  actively  discussed  both 
within  the  U.S.  Government  and  with 
officials  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
outcome  of  these  discussions  was  the 
so-called  modus  vivendi  of  1953.  The 
U.N.       Secretary-General       explicitly 
agreed  that  there  were  certain  situa- 
tions in  which  the  United  States  could 
rely  upon  national  security  grounds  to 
exclude  foreign  nationals  from  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   He   indicated   there   would   be 
other    circumstances    in    which    the 
United  States  might  wish  to  invoke  na- 
tional security  considerations,  requir- 
ing further  consultations.  (The  text  of 
the  Secretary-General's  statement  and 
related  documentation  is  contained  in 
the  material  appended  below.) 

The  key  issue  is  the  principle  of  rea- 
sonableness in  interpreting  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  U.S.  Government 
under  the  general  convention  and  the 
headquarters  agreement.  The  agree- 
ments simply  cannot  be  read  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  taking 
reasonable  measures  to  protect  its  na- 
tional security  by  refusing  to  tolerate 
an  abnormally  large  mission  serving  as 
a  base  for  highly  damaging  espionage. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  send  300  young,  close-cropped, 
trim,  and  uniformed  personnel  on  an 


Aeroflot  aircraft  supposedly  to  work 
at  the  United  Nations,  no  one  would 
expect  the  United  States  Government 
to  grant  routine  approval.  We  may  not 
have  300  Soviet  marines  at  the  SMUN 
but  there  are  an  extraordinary 
number  of  Soviet  officials  there- 
many  of  whom  appear  rather  over- 
qualified  for  their  official  work  as 
janitors,  groundkeepers,  and  the  like. 
The  United  States  clearly  has  the 
right  under  our  agreements  concern- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  take  an 
overall  look  at  this  situation  and  put 
restraints  on  the  size  of  the  SMUN 
that  would  ensure  that  it  remains  rea- 
sonable in  light  of  its  structure  and  le- 
gitimate activities  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  like  Leahy-Cohen.  I 
submit  this  today  so  that  it  can  be 
open  for  discussion,  so  that  hearings 
can  be  held  on  it.  I  will  not  make  an 
attempt  to  call  this  up  as  an  amend- 
ment to  any  bills  going  through,  at 
least  not  Initially  and  at  least  not  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  so  there  can 
be  the  kind  of  discussion  necessary  so 
the  lengthy  materials  that  we  have 
can  be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
our  colleagues  can  look  at  it.  interest- 
ed parties  throughout  the  country  can 
look  at  it.  the  State  Department,  and 
others. 

I  would  note,  though,  Mr.  President, 
that  both  Senator  Cohen  and  I  are 
very  serious  about  it  and  we  will  cer- 
tainly listen  to  any  suggestions,  con- 
structive or  otherwise.  I  am  sure  we 
will  get  them  constructively  or  other- 
wise. 

I  advise  my  colleagues— and  prob- 
ably more  importantly,  the  State  De- 
partment—that we  are  very  serious 
about  it.  We  assume  there  will  be  ade- 
quate hearings  this  fall,  and  that  we 
would  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  for  all  of 
us  to  vote  on.  If  not,  or  if  we  nm  into 
the  kind  of  stonewalling  and  really  un- 
fortunate tactics  used  by  the  State  De- 
partment on  the  Leahy-Cohen,  we  will 
simply  raise  it  as  an  amendment  to  a 
necessary  piece  of  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  statement,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Cohen,  the  bill,  memoran- 
da, and  a  number  of  other  things  per- 
taining to  this  bill,  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1773 
Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  CaXl) 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
number  of  nationals  of  the  Soviet  Union  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Soviet  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  shall  not 
exceed  the  number  of  United  States  nation- 
als who  serve  as  members  of  the  United 
States  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters, imless— 
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(A)  the  excess  number  of  such  members  is 
the  result  of  the  routine  replacement  of  per- 
sonnel and  Is  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
number  of  United  States  nationals  who 
serve  as  members  of  the  United  States  mis- 
sion at  the  United  Nations  headquarters:  or 

(B)  the  President  determines  that  the  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  additional 
Soviet  nationals  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Soviet  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters would  be  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  For 
eign  Relatiorjs  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  numt)er  of  Soviet  nationals 
admitted  during  the  preceding  six-month 
period  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a 
determination  of  the  President  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  and  their  duties  with  the 
Soviet  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
strued as  including  any  dependent  or  spouse 
who  is  not  a  member  of  a  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  In  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  members  of  a  mission 
at  the  United  Nations  headquarters. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al should,  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  setting 
forth  a  plan  for  ensuring  that  the  number 
of  Soviet  nationals  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  does  not  exceed  the  limitation  de- 
scribed in  that  subsection. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  'members  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion" and  'members  of  the  United  States 
mission"  are  used  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "members  of  the  mission",  as  defined 
by  Article  Kb)  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations,  done  April  18,  1961; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "mission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters"  means  a  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City  and  in- 
cludes missions  in  New  York  City  to  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  as  de- 
fined In  Article  57  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  26.  1985] 

A  COUNTF31INTELLIGENCE  POLICY 

(By  Patrick  J.  Leahy  and  William  S.  Cohen) 
After  years  of  complacency,  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  are  trying  to  bring  the 
threat  of  Soviet  espionage  under  tighter 
control.  The  White  House  and  Congress  are 
both  now  intensively  reviewing  U.S.  coun- 
terintelligence and  security  capabilities. 

Many  counterintelligence  Improvements 
will  be  directed  more  at  ensuring  the  reli- 
ability of  Americans  with  access  to  secrets 
than  at  making  life  more  difficult  for  Soviet 
KGB  officers  posing  as  diplomats.  Yet  the 
spy  problem  leads  back  to  the  horde  of  hos- 
tile intelligence  agents  operating  out  of  for- 
eign embassies,  consulates,  U.N.  missions, 
"trade"  organizations  and  "press"  offices.  A 
counterintelligence  policy  with  teeth  must 
include   a  cutback   in   foreign   intelligence 
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agents  here,  as  well  as  needed  improvements 
in  U.S.  personnel  and  Information  security 
practices. 

To  begin  restricting  the  hostile  intelli- 
gence presence,  we  drafted  a  bill  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  long-standing  advantage  the 
Soviets  enjoy  In  the  level  of  their  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  in  the  United  States 
as  compared  to  the  number  of  American  of- 
ficials in  Moscow.  The  Leahy-Cohen  bill, 
which  requires  numeric  equality,  was  re- 
cently signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan. 
With  some  320  diplomats  and  consular  of- 
ficials in  tho  United  States  (not  counting 
their  bloated  presence  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York),  the  Soviets  overwhelm 
the  FBI  by  sheer  numbers.  Between  30  and 
40  percent  of  Soviet  officials  in  the  United 
States  are  thought  to  be  professional  intelli- 
gence officers.  Evading  surveillance,  they 
travel  around  freely,  meet  whomever  they 
please  and  carry  on  their  work  of  trying  to 
blackmail  or  pay  Americans  to  become  trai- 
tors. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  has  fewer 
than  200  officials  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
personnel  live  under  the  constant  eye  of  the 
KGB,  are  sprinkled  with  "spy  dust"  and  Ir- 
radiated by  microwaves,  and  are  subject  to 
innumerable  petty  harassments  that  limit 
their  effectiveness  as  well  as  comfort. 

It  was  the  president's  endorsement  of  the 
Leahy-Cohen  approach  In  a  radio  broadcast 
that  finally  overcame  the  resistance  of  the 
foreign  affairs  bureaucracy  to  effectively 
combating  the  problem.  The  professional  es- 
tablishment regarded  what  we  wanted  to  do 
as  interference  In  their  "right"  to  manage 
U.S.  diplomatic  relations. 

In  offering  the  bill,  we  pointed  out  that 
there  are  two  approaches  to  attaining  parity 
in  diplomatic  representation.  One  way 
would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans serving  In  Moscow.  Because  of  the  mis- 
erable conditions,  however,  there  are  practi- 
cal limits  on  how  many  could  \>e  sent.  Alter- 
natively, we  could  lower  the  ceiling  on 
Soviet  diplomats  allowed  in  Washington.  To 
be  realistic,  however  this  could  lead  to  a 
series  of  expulsions  and  counterexpulsions 
of  diplomats  from  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  even  other  countries. 

We  intend  and  expect  that  the  Soviet  edge 
will  be  eliminated  by  a  combination  of  these 
two  avenues.  This  dual  track  would  simulta 
neously  lessen  the  two  key  security  prob- 
lems in  this  area: 

Replacing  some  of  the  more  than  200 
Soviet  nationals  employed  in  our  Moscow 
embassy  (many  of  whom  are  KGB  spies) 
with  Americans  would  give  us  more  pres- 
ence In  the  Soviet  Union  while  reducing  the 
Soviet  access  to  our  embassy  building. 

A  phased  drawdown  in  the  total  of  Soviet 
diplomatic  and  consular  officials  in  the 
United  States  would  ease  the  surveillance 
burden  on  the  FBI  smd  other  counterintelli 
gence  agencies.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  declining  to  issue  visas  for  full  replace- 
ment as  Soviet  officials  are  transferred:  no 
provocative  expulsions  would  Xx  needed. 

There  are  about  120  more  Soviet  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officials  in  the  United 
States  than  we  have  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  feel  that  a  reasonable  package  designed 
to  Implement  numeric  equality  would  result 
in  at  least  50  more  Americans  in  Moscow  to 
replace  double  that  number  of  Soviets.  A  1- 
for-2  replacement  ratio  should  be  about 
right,  since  the  Americans  would  be  working 
full-time  for  the  embassy  while  the  Soviets 
have  been  spending  at  least  half-time  on 
their  "extracurricular  duties."  This  should 
Ije  accompanied  by  a  phased  reduction  of 


about  70  or  80  in  the  celling  on  Soviet  dlplo 
mats  granted  visas  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

Regrettably,  some  in  the  State  Depart 
ment.  the  lead  agency  for  Implementing 
Leahy-Cohen,  prefer  to  raise  the  number  of 
Americans  in  the  Soviet  Union  somewhat 
but  refuse  to  cut  back  the  number  of  Sovi 
ets  in  the  United  States  at  all  The  State 
Department  opposes  our  efforts  for  two  rea 
sons.  First,  it  believes  it  must  have  Soviet 
employees  in  our  Moscow  embassy  to  "Inter 
face"  with  the  Soviet  bureaucracy.  Second, 
it  fears  the  Soviets  might  retaliate  by  expel- 
ling some  American  officials. 

Should  the  executive  branch  decide  that 
it  does  not  want  to  offend  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow  by  lowering  the 
ceiling  on  Soviet  diplomats  here  in  the 
United  States  to  equal  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans there,  we  will  be  forced  back  to  the 
legislative  drawing  board.  Congress  is  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  Soviet  espionage 
threat. 


fProm  the  Washington  Times,  Oct.  1.  1985) 

Inside  Advice  on  Disrupting  the  KGB 
(By  Stanislav  Levchenko.  a  KGB  major  who 

defected   in    1979   while   operating   under 

cover  as  a  Russian  Journalist  in  Japan) 

As  a  result  of  recent  U.S.  and  West 
German  espionage  cases,  many  people  now 
ask  themselves  a  quite  logical  question: 
what  can  be  done  to  disrupt  the  activities  of 
Soviet  intelligence  In  this  country?  Are 
there  efficient  ways  to  enhance  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  to  prevent  leakage  of 
political,  military,  and  economic  secrets  to 
the  Soviet  Union? 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  effective  tool 
against  the  KGB  In  this  country  ts  public 
awareness  of  its  methods  of  operation,  espe- 
cially the  recruitment  techniques  it  uses,  its 
aims,  and  Its  targets. 

The  role  of  the  media  in  a  free  society  is 
of  enormous  Importance  in  revealing  KGB 
methods  and  operations.  Success  In  combat- 
ing the  KGB  depends  in  large  part  upon 
whether  the  media  do  their  Job  effectively. 
The  CIA  and  FBI  reveal  very  little  about 
KGB  activities,  so  the  role  of  the  free  press 
Is  that  much  more  important. 

The  main  thrust  of  KGB  recruitment  Is 
aimed  at  Americans  residing  abroad,  where 
the  KGB  operates  in  more  relaxed  circum- 
stances than  in  the  United  States  and  has 
the  time  and  manpower  to  study  the  vulner- 
abilities of  potential  recruits  thoroughly. 
Americans  recruited  by  the  Soviets  are  en- 
couraged to  return  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  controlled  by  exjjerienced 
case  officers,  often  Soviet  officials  or  "Jour- 
nalists "  Some  American  agents  for  the 
KGB  are  recruited  in  the  United  States,  but 
recruiting  Is  easier  and  more  common 
abroad. 

The  KGB  uses  many  different  covers  to 
conceal  Its  intelligence  activities.  There  are 
no  "clean""  Soviets  in  this  country— whether 
they  are  stationed  here  for  years  or  Just  vis- 
iting for  a  short  time.  The  KGB  is  one  of 
the  major  power  centers  of  the  Soviet  dicta- 
torship, which  makes  It  easy  for  the  KGB  to 
require  every  Soviet  citizen  visiting  the 
United  States  to  collect  intelligence  infor- 
mation. 

The  most  practical  means  of  disrupting 
KGB  operations  In  America  is  to  require 
parity  in  the  number  of  Soviet  diplomau  in 
the  United  States  and  American  diplomats 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  limit  drastically 
the  size  and  operations  of  the  huge  Soviet 
mission  to  the  United  Nations. 


If  such  steps  lead  to  a  reduction  of  100  or 
more  Soviet  officials.  KGB  activities  In  the 
United  Stales  would  be  seriously  disrupted. 
The  KGB  would  lose  many  officers  who 
otherwise  would  be  handling  active  cases. 
But  Moscow  still  would  need  to  maintain 
contact  with  various  offices  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment. So  more  of  the  remaining  officials 
would  be  occupied  with  legitimate  diplomat- 
ic activities,  rather  than  with  espionage. 

Some  Americans  fear  that  the  SovieUs 
would  lake  reprisals  if  the  United  SUtes  in- 
sisted on  parity  of  official  personnel.  There 
are  no  grounds  for  such  concerns.  The  only 
reprisal  is  likely  to  be  the  usual  propaganda 
and  demagoguery,  which  would  last  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  and  then  die  out. 

Another  matter  is  the  large  number  of 
Soviet  employees  working  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow.  All  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, are  KOB  informants.  They  collect 
information,  study  American  members  of 
the  embassy  staff  for  possible  operations 
against  them,  and  install  eavesdropping  de- 
vices. Having  Soviet  employees  there  is  like 
giving  the  KGB  a  floor  in  the  embassy. 
Most,  if  not  all.  should  be  fired. 

These  measures  would  not  stop  KGB  op- 
erations against  this  country,  but  would 
make  them  more  controllable. 

Staff  Memorandum:  The  Legal  Situation 
Regarding  Reducing  the  Size  of  the 
Soviet  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
The  basic  law  regarding  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  United  States  government  as  the 
host  government  of  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  and  for  other  United  Nations 
functions  is  set  down  In  the  general  Conven- 
tion on  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
United  Nations  ("the  General  Conven- 
tion") •  and  the  Agreement  Between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  Stales  of 
America  Regarding  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  ("the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment ").'  Neither  of  these  agreements  refers 
In  its  text  to  the  power  of  the  host  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  activities  of  representa- 
tives of  member  governments  to  the  organi- 
zation, and  indeed  both  generally  exempt 
such  representatives  from  such  interfer- 
ence. 

For  example,  relevant  sections  of  Article 
IV  of  the  Convention,  dealing  with  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  Members,  provide: 

"Section  U.  Representatives  of  Memt)ers 
to  the  principal  and  subsidiary  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  conferences  convened 
by  the  United  Nations,  (sic)  shall,  while  ex- 
ercising their  functions  and  during  their 
Journey  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting, 
enjoy  the  following  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties: 

»  •  •  •  • 

(d)  exemption  in  respect  of  themselves 
and  their  spouses  from  immigration  restric- 
tions (and)  alien  registration  in  the  state 
they  are  visiting  or  through  which  they  are 
passing  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions; 
.  «  •  •  • 

(g)  such  other  privileges,  immunities  and 
facilities  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing 
as  diplomatic  envoys  enjoy  .  .  . 

,  •  •  •  • 

"Section  16.  In  this  article  the  expression 
■representatives"  shall  be  deemed  to  include 


'  Done  February  13.  1946.  in  force  for  the  United 
Slates  April  29,  1970,  21  U.S.T.  1418.  TIAS  No. 
6900.  1  U.N.T.S.  16. 

'  Done  June  26.  1947.  approved  August  4,  1947.  61 
Slat  3416.  TIAS  No.  1676.  12  Bevans  IU.S.T.)  956. 
UU.N.T.S.  U. 


all  delegates,  deputy  delegates,  advisers, 
technical  experts  and  secretaries  of  delega- 
tions." 

There  are  similar  provisions  in  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement: 

"Section  11.  The  federal,  state  or  local  au- 
thorities of  the  United  Stales  shall  not 
impose  any  impediments  to  transit  to  or 
from  the  headquarters  district  of  .  .  .  repre- 
sentatives of  Members  ....  or  the  families 
of  such  representatives  .  .  . 

"Section  13.  (a)  Laws  and  regulations  in 
force  in  the  United  States  regarding  the 
entry  of  aliens  shall  not  be  applied  in  such 
manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  privileges 
referred  to  in  Section  11.  When  visas  are  re- 
quired for  persons  referred  to  in  that  Sec- 
tion, they  shall  be  granted  without  charge 
and  as  promptly  as  possible. 

(b)  Laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the 
United  Stales  regarding  the  residence  of 
aliens  shall  not  be  applied  in  such  manner 
as  to  interfere  with  the  privileges  referred 
to  in  Section  11,  and,  specifically,  shall  not 
be  applied  in  such  manner  as  to  require  any 
such  person  to  leave  the  United  States  on 
account  of  any  activities  performed  by  him 
in  his  official  capacity.  In  case  of  abuse  of 
such  privileges  of  residence  by  any  such 
person  in  activities  in  the  United  States  out- 
side his  official  capMlty.  it  is  undersiooo 
that  the  privileges  referred  to  in  Section  11 
shall  not  be  construed  to  grant  him  exemp- 
tion from  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  continued  resi- 
dence of  aliens,  provided  that: 

(1)  No  proceedings  shall  be  instituted 
under  such  laws  or  regulations  to  require 
any  such  person  to  leave  the  United  States 
except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  Slates.  Such  ap- 
provaUshall  be  given  only  after  consultation 
with  Ae  appropriate  Member  in  the  case  of 
a  re^^sentative  of  a  Member  (or  a  member 
of  his  family)  or  with  the  Secretary -General 
or  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  ap- 
propriate specialized  agency  in  the  case  of 
any  other  person  referred  to  in  Section  11; 

(2)  A  representative  of  the  Member  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary-General,  or  the  princi- 
pal executive  officer  of  the  appropriate  spe- 
cialized agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  in  any  such  pro- 
ceedings on  behalf  of  the  person  against 
whom  they  are  instituted; 

(3)  Persons  who  are  entitled  to  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities  under  Section  15 
or  under  the  General  Convention  shall  not 
be  required  to  leave  the  United  States  oth- 
erwise than  in  accordance  with  the  custom- 
ary procedure  applicable  to  diplomatic 
envoys  accredited  to  the  United  Stales. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  prevent  the  re- 
quirement of  reasonable  evidence  to  estab- 
lish that  persons  claiming  the  righte  grant- 
ed by  Section  1 1  come  within  the  classes  de- 
scribed in  that  section,  or  the  reasonable  ap- 
plication of  quarantine  and  health  regula- 
tions. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  above  in  this  sec- 
tion and  in  the  General  Convention,  the 
United  States  retains  full  control  and  au- 
thority over  the  entry  of  persons  or  proper- 
ly into  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates 
and  the  conditions  under  which  persons 
may  remain  or  reside  there. 

(e)  The  Secretary-General  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  appropriate  American  authori- 
ties, enter  into  discussions  with  such  au- 
thorities, with  a  view  to  making  arrange- 
ments for  registering  the  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  persons  who  have  been  granted 
visas,  valid  only  for  transit  to  and  from  the 
headquarters  district  and  sojourn  therein 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 


The  United  States  government  entered 
significant  reservations  concerning  national 
security  and  the  permissible  conduct  of 
members  of  national  missions  to  the  United 
Nations  to  both  the  General  Convention 
and  the  Headquarters  Agreement.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Convention.  President  Nixon's 
note  declaring  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention and  transmitting  it  to  the  U.N. 
stated: 

"By  its  resolution  of  March  19.  1970,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur- 
ring, gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Convention  subject  to  the 
following  reservations: 

•  •  •  *  • 

(2)  Nothing  in  Article  IV,  regarding  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  representatives 
of  Members,  in  Article  V.  regarding  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  United  Nations 
officials,  or  in  Article  VI  regarding  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  experts  on  missions 
for  the  United  Nations,  shall  be  construed 
to  grant  any  person  who  has  abused  his 
privileges  of  residence  by  activities  In  the 
United  States  ouuide  his  official  capacity 
exemption  from  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  United  Stales  regarding  the  continued 
residence  of  aliens  ...""' 

The  U.S.  reservation  to  the  Headquarters 
Agreement  is  found  in  Section  6  of  the  law 
that  brought  the  agreement  into  force  for 
the  United  Slates,  Pub.  L.  No.  80-356 
(1947):'' 

"Nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  way  diminishing,  abridging, 
or  weakening  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  safeguard  its  owti  security  and  complete- 
ly to  control  the  entrance  of  aliens  into  any 
territory  of  the  United  States  other  than 
the  headquarters  district  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  .  .  ..  and  such  areas  as  it  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  traverse  in  transit  between 
the  same  and  foreign  countries. .  .  . " » 


'  21  U.S.T.  1442.  Exercise  of  this  power  by  govern- 
ment instrumentalities  in  the  United  SUtes  was 
made  subject  to  certain  procedures,  viz.; 

"(a)  No  proceedings  shall  be  instituted  under 
such  laws  or  regulations  to  require  any  such  person 
to  leave  the  United  States  except  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
Slates.  Such  approval  shall  be  given  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  Member  in  the  case 
of  a  representative  of  a  Member  (or  a  member  of 
his  family)  or  with  the  Secretary -General  in  the 
case  of  any  person  referred  to  in  Articles  V  and  VI; 

(b)  A  representative  of  the  Member  concerned  or 
the  Secretary-General,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
have  the  right  to  appear  in  any  such  proceedings 
on  behalf  of  the  person  against  whom  they  are  in- 
stituted: 

(c)  Persons  who  are  entitled  to  diplomatic  privi- 
leges and  immunities  under  the  Convention  shall 
not  be  required  to  leave  the  Unlt«d  States  other- 
wise than  in  accordance  with  the  customary  proce- 
dure applicable  to  memt>ers  of  diplomatic  missions 
accredited  or  notified  to  the  United  Stales  "' 

These  procedures  are  the  same  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement,  supra. 

The  note  also  explicitly  recited  that.  "The  Con- 
vention was  duly  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  said  reser- 
vations .     ."  Ibid. 

«  61  SUt.  756. 

•  61  Slat.  767-768.  'Pursuanl  to  the  resolution  lof 
the  General  Assembly)  and  Section  28  of  the  Agree- 
ment (providing  for  an  exchange  of  notes  effectuat- 
ing the  Headquarters  Agreement).  1  have  the  honor 
to  propose  that  the  present  note  and  your  note  of 
this  day  be  considered  as  bringing  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement  into  effect  under  date  hereof." 
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The  note  to  the  U.N.  Secretary-General. 
Trygv'e  Lie  from  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  U.N.  which  transmitted  the  U.S.  accept- 
ance of  the  Headquarters  Agreement  specif- 
ically cited  the  provisions,  such  as  that  cited 
immediately  above,  attached  pursuant  to 
the  U.S.  statute  which  adopted  it; 

"Pursuant  to  instructions  from  my  Gov- 
ernment, I  (W.R.  Austin)  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  prepared  to 
apply  the  atwve-mentioned  Headquarters 
Agreement  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  80-356. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government 
to  propose  that  the  present  note  and  your 
note  of  this  date  be  considered  as  bringing 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  into  effect  on 
the  date  hereof  (November  21.  1947)." 

The  corresponding  note  by  Mr.  Lie  did  not 
specifically  mention  the  reservation  in  Sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  No.  80-356  but  did 
make  clear  that  the  exchange  of  notes  of 
November  21.  1947  should  be  deemed  as 
bringing  the  Agreement  into  effect. 

Three  basic  legal  questions  arise  out  of 
this  underlying  situation  with  respect  to  the 
General  Convention  and  the  Headquarters 
Agreemer.t: 

( 1)  Is  the  reservation  contained  in  Section 
6  of  Public  Law  No.  80-356  valid  and  does  it 
provide  rights  to  the  U.S.  government  to 
limit  certain  activities  of  foreign  nationals 
admitted  or  proposed  to  be  admitted  to  the 
U.S.  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
U.N.? 

(2)  Do  the  provisions  contained  in  Section 
6  of  Public  Law  No.  80-356  and  the  subse- 
quent reservation  by  the  U.S.  to  the  Gener- 
al Convention  justify  action  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  particular  foreign 
nationals  who  are  either  proposed  for  ad- 
mission to  the  U.S.  or  already  admitted  to 
the  U.S.  in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
the  U.N.? 

And, 

(3)  Do  the  reservations  of  the  U.S.  to  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  and  General  Con- 
vention permit  the  U.S.  government  to  limit 
the  size  of  national  missions  to  the  U.N.? 

The  remainder  of  this  memorandum  con- 
tains legal  and  descriptive  materials  related 
to  each  of  these  points.  (The  legal  materials 
quoted  are  drawn  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment publication,  "Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  1952-1954."  Volume  III, 
United  Nations  Affairs  (1979). 

1.  The  Effect  of  Section  6  of  Public  Law 
No.  80-356 

It  has  been  the  firm  position  of  the  U.S. 
government  since  the  early  1950's  that  the 
reservation  to  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
contained  in  Section  6  of  Public  Law  No.  80- 
356.  supra,  is  both  valid  and  provides  rights 
to  the  U.S.  government  to  limit  certain  ac- 
tlviiies  of  foreign  nationals  admitted  or  pro- 
posed to  be  admitted  to  the  U.S.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  of  the  U.N.  While 
the  U.N.  has  not  specifically  recognized  the 
applicability  of  Section  6  as  such,  the  U.N. 
Secretary-General  (Mr.  Hammarskjold)  ex- 
plicitly referred  in  1953  to  national  security 
as  the  basis  for  certain  actions  by  the  U.S. 
government  to  limit  the  admission  of  for- 
eign nationals  to  the  U.S.  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  the  organization.  Doc- 
umentation in  support  of  these  conclusions 
follows: 

Attachment  to  Memorandum  by  the  As 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  United  Na- 
tions Affairs  (Hickerson)  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Washington.  February  6,  1952. 


Regulations    or    Movement    or    Persons 

Having  Status  Under  the  Headquarters 

Agreement 

Sec.  11  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
provides  that  "the  federal,  state  or  local  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  shall  not 
Impose  any  impediments  to  transit  to  or 
from  the  headquarters  district  .  .  ."  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Members  of  the  UN  and  spe- 
cialized agencies.  Secretariat  employees  of 
the  UN  and  specialized  agencies,  experts 
performing  missions  for  the  UN  or  special- 
ized agencies,  representatives  of  the  press 
and  other  information  agencies  accredited 
by  the  UN  or  by  a  specialized  agency,  repre- 
sentatives of  NGOs  recognized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  UN  Charter  and  persona  invit- 
ed to  the  headquarters  by  the  UN  or  special- 
ized agencies  on  official  business. 

Sec.  13  id)  provides  that: 

"Except  as  provided  above  In  this  section 
and  in  the  General  Convention,  the  United 
States  retains  full  control  and  authority 
over  the  entry  of  persons  or  property  into 
tlie  territory  of  the  United  States  and  the 
conditions  under  which  persons  may  remain 
or  reside  there." 

«  •  •  •  • 

It  would  appear  that  Sec.  11  read  in  con- 
junction with  the  pertinent  paragraphs  of 
Sec.  13  would  be  sufficient  to  negate  any 
United  States  obligation  to  permit  access  to 
the  United  States  at  large. 

The  UN  Secretariat  has.  however.  In  the 
past  contended  that  the  United  States  does 
not  have  the  right  to  restrict  delegations  of 
members  and  Secretariat  employees.  The 
contention  is  based  upon  provisions  of  the 
General  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities which  grant  to  representatives  of 
members  and  to  officials  of  the  Secretariat 
"freedom  from  immigration  restrictions." 
This  contention  is  dependent  upon  a  con- 
struction of  the  words  "freedom  from  immi- 
gration restrictions"  in  which  the  United 
States  does  not  concur.  It  also  appears  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
not  acceded  to  the  General  Convention  or 
views  that  Convention  as  creating  obliga- 
tions which  the  United  States  does  not  rec- 
ognize. Furthermore  this  contention  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  fact  that  the  UN  in  con- 
struing the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  admission  and  residence 
of  aliens  has  never  recognized  Sec.  6  of  the 
Headquarters  Agreement. 

Sec.  6  of  PL.  357,  80th  Congress,  which 
authorized  the  President  to  accept  the 
Headquarters  Agreement,  provides: 

"Nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued as  In  any  way  diminishing,  abridging. 
or  weakening  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  safeguard  its  owti  security  and  complete- 
ly to  control  the  entrance  of  aliens  Into  any 
territory  of  the  United  States  other  than 
the  headquarters  district  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  as  to  be  defined  and  fixed  in  a  sup- 
plementary agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  In  pursuance  of  section  13(3)  (e) 
Isic]  of  the  agreement,  and  such  areas  as  it 
is  reasonably  necessary  to  traverse  In  transit 
between   the   same   and    foreign   countries 

The  legislative  history  of  Sec.  6  indicates 
that  the  first  sentence  is  to  be  read  disjunc- 
tively. I.e.,  that  it  reserves  to  the  U.S.  the 
right  to  do  two  things: 

( 1 )  to  safeguard  its  security  and 

(2)  completely  to  control  the  entrance  of 
aliens  into  any  territory  of  the  U.S.  other 
than  the  headquarters  district  and  Its  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

This  construction  means  that: 


(1)  the  U.S.  may  deny  access  to  the  head 
quarters  to  aliens  for  security  reasons,  and 

(2)  the  U.S.  controls  the  entrance  of  aliens 
into  the  U.S.  at  large  "completely  '.  i.e..  the 
U.S.  may  act  in  its  own  discretion  in  denying 
to  aliens  the  right  to  enter  the  U.S.  outside 
the  headquarters  district  and  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  UN  Secretariat  would  not  concur  in 
the  foregoing.  While  Sec.  11  and  13  of  the 
Agreement  clearly  contemplate  the  right  of 
the  U.S.  to  control  the  entry  of  aliens  Into 
the  U.S.  at  large,  at  least  in  some  cases,  the 
UN  has  contended  that  the  U.S.  does  not 
have  such  a  right  in  all  cases.  The  UN  has 
always  avoided  giving  any  recognition, 
whether  express  or  implied,  to  Sec.  6. 

The  Headquarters  Agreement  was 
brought  into  effect  by  tm  exchange  of  notes 
of  November  21.  1947.  The  U.S.  note  states: 

"Pursuant  to  instructions  from  my  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  prepared  to  apply  the  above 
mentioned  Headquarters  Agreement  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  357." 

The  U.S.  position  is  that  the  Agreement  is 
to  be  read  togehter  with  Sec.  6.  In  view  of 
the  language  of  the  U.S.  notes,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  UN  position  that  Sec.  6  does 
not  have  legal  effect  could  prevail  if  a  case 
were  taken  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
Sec.  21  of  the  Agreement. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  provisions  of  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment are  the  same  in  the  case  of  Secretariat 
employees,  representatives  of  non-govern- 
mental organizations  and  persons  invited  by 
the  UN  to  the  headquarters  on  official  busi- 
ness as  in  the  case  of  delegation  members. 

MemoTandum  of  Conversation,  by  Albert  F. 
Bender,  Jr.,  of  the  Mission  at  the  United 
Nations 

New  York,  May  16.  1952 

CONFIDENTIAL 

Subject:  Visa  Application  by  Jiri  Stary.  Rep- 
resentative of  Czechosolvakia  to 
ECOSOC. 

Participants:  Mr.  A.  H.  Feller.  UN  Legal  De- 
partment USUN— Albert  F.  Bender.  Jr. 
«  *  *  •  • 

Feller  said  that  he  hoped  that  if  the  U.S. 
found  it  necessary  to  deny  the  visa,  it  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  Section  6 
reservation  of  the  Headquarters  agreement. 
He  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  Department 
realized  that  such  an  action  would  cause 
real  difficulty  for  the  UN.  He  said  that  he 
believed  that  the  Secretariat  would  eventu- 
ally be  compelled  to  contest  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion and  request  arbitration.  In  such  an  ar- 
bitration proceeding  he  believed  It  most  un- 
likely that  the  State  Department  interpre- 
tation of  the  Section  6  reservation  would  be 
upheld,  that  Is.  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
reservation  would  bo  read  as  entitling  the 
U.S.  to  bar  persons  covered  by  Section  11  of 
the  Agreement  from  the  Headquarters  Dis- 
trict on  the  basis  that  such  action  was  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  the  national  security. 
He  said  that  if  the  reservation  were  inter- 
preted In  line  with  State  Department  views, 
it  would  vitiate  the  entire  Headquprters 
Agreement. 

We  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  justi- 
fying the  denial  of  Stary's  visa  on  the  basis 
of  the  principle  of  Section  13  of  the  Agree- 
ment dealing  with  the  deportation  of  per- 
sons covered  by  Section  11  who  abuse  their 
privileges  of  residence.  Feller  said  that  he 
thought  that  such  a  course  of  action  would 
make  it  much  more  easy  for  the  Secretariat 


to  go  along  with  us.  He  said  that  it  was  clear 
that  there  was  a  gap  in  the  Agreement,  and 
that  the  framers  thereof  had  not  envisaged 
a  case  such  as  Stary's.  He  said  that  while 
the  decision  would  be  a  close  one,  he  did  not 
think  he  could  take  the  position  that  Stary, 
if  he  had  abused  his  privileges  of  residence 
while  here  previously,  was  entitled  to  a 
•second  bite"  at  the  host  country.  He  felt 
that  if  we  did  base  our  action  on  Section  13 
we  should  follow  by  analogy  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  that  Section  with  reference  to 
deportation  proceedings. 

77ie  Secretary-General  of  the  UniUd  Nations 
iLie)  to  the  Acting  United  States  Repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations  (Gross) 
New  York,  June  16.  1952. 
No.:  LEG  240/2/01(1) 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Acting  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  United  Nations  and  has 
the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
his  note  UN-2002/133  of  10  June  1952.  con- 
cerning the  application  by  Mr.  Jiri  Stary  for 
a  visa  to  proceed  to  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  member  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Delegation  to  the  fourteenth  ses- 
sion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  Secretary-General  takes  note  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  had 
Mr.  Stary  not  left  his  prior  post  on  the  per- 
manent staff  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  and  depart- 
ed from  the  United  States  on  31  October 
1951,  it  would  now  have  been  necessary  to 
require,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  13  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement, 
that  he  depart  from  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary-General  is  unable  to  take  any  po- 
sition as  to  the  applicability  of  Section  13  of 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  in  the  present 
case,  since  he  is  in  receipt  of  no  official  in- 
formation from  the  Government  concerned. 
It  is  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  also 
considers  that,   in  refusing  a  visa  to  Mr. 
Stary.  the  United  States  is  acting  within  the 
authority  which  it  reserved  to  itself  by  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Representa- 
tives  note  of  21  November  1947.  making  the 
United  States  acceptance  of  the  Headquar- 
ters   Agreement    subject    to    Section    6    of 
Public  Law  357  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in 
the  Agreement  shall  be  construed  as  in  any 
way   diminishing,   abridging,   or   weakening 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  safeguard 
its  own  security  and  completely  to  control 
the  entrance  of  aliens  into  any  territory  of 
the  United  States  other  than  the  headquar- 
ters district  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  In 
this    connection,    however,    the    Secretary- 
General  notes  that,  in  the  event  that  this 
provision  had  been  intended  to  constitute  a 
reservation,  it  was  never  considered  by  the 
General  Assembly  nor  accepted  by  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, whether  or  not  it  has  the  effect 
of  conditioning  obligations  under  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement   is  a  question   for   the 
General     Assembly,     which     adopted     the 
Agreement   and  authorized  the  Secretary- 
General  to  bring  it  into  force. 
Memorandum  by  Albert  F.  Bender.  Jr.,  of  the 
Mission  at  the  United  Nations 

[New  York,  July  1.  1952.1 
Subject:  Jiri  Stary  Case-Effect  of  Section  6 
Reservation  to  Headquarters  Agreement 
Problem: 

USUN  and  the  Department  presently  face 
the  problem  of  what  action,  if  any,  is  to  be 
taken  in  view  of  the  exchange  of  notes, 
dated  respectively  June  10,  1952  and  June 
16    1952  between  USUN  and  the  SYG  UN, 


concerning  the  denial  of  a  visa  to  Jiri  Stary, 
a  Czech  representative  to  ECOSOC.  USUNs 
note,  based  upon  the  Department's  instruc- 
tions, advised  the  SYG  UN  that  in  denying 
the  visa,  the  U.S.  acted  within  the  authority 
reserved  to  it  by  the  provisions  of  USUN's 
note  to  the  SYG  UN  of  November  21,  1947. 
making  the  U.S.  acceptance  of  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement  subject  to  Section  6  of 
PL  357-80th  Congress.  The  SYG  UN's  reply 
noted  that,  if  Section  6  had  been  intended 
as  a  reservation  to  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment, it  had  never  been  considered  by  the 
GA  nor  accepted  by  it  and  accordingly, 
whether  or  not  it  conditioned  U.S.  obliga- 
tions under  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
was  a  question  for  the  GA. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Discussion: 

The  recent  exchange  of  communications 
between  USUN  and  the  SYG  UN.  dated  re- 
spectively June  10  and  June  16,  1952,  re  the 
application  of  the  Section  6  reservation  to 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  to  the  case  of 
Jiri  Stary,  a  Czech  representative  to 
ECOSOC,  raises  a  serious  problem. 

USUN's  note,  charging  that  Stary  had  en- 
gaged in  espionage  activities  when  previous- 
ly in  the  U.S.  as  a  member  of  the  Czech  Per- 
manent Delegation  to  UN.  stated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Department's  instructions: 
"The  Secretary  of  Slate  also  considers  that 
in  refusing  a  visa  to  Mr.  Stary,  the  U.S.  is 
acting  within  the  authority  which  it  re- 
served to  itself  by  the  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Representative's  note  of  November  21,  1947, 
making  the  U.S.  acceptance  of  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement  subject  to  Section  6  of 
PL  357-80th  Congress."  The  note  earlier 
stated  "Section  6  of  PL  357-BOth  Congress 
provided  in  substance  that  nothing  in  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  shall  abridge,  di- 
minish or  weaken  the  right  of  the  U.S.  to 
safeguard  its  security." 

»  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  The  Department  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion with  the  Congress  that  Section  6  is  ef- 
fective as  a  reservation  and  does  condition 
U.S.  obligations  under  Sections  11  and  13  of 
the  Agreement.  In  my  opinion,  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  subject  to  Congressional  crit- 
icism at  a  later  date  if  it  did  not  pursue  the 
matter  further  after  having  received  the 
SYG  UN's  note.  In  any  case,  clearly  the 
matter  at  issue  is  so  important  that  an  at- 
tempt ought  to  be  made  in  the  near  future 
to  resolve  it  with  the  SYG  UN,  by  negotia- 
tion if  possible,  or  failing  that,  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

To  understand  the  matter  at  issue  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  SYG  UN.  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  review  the  history  of  the  negotiation 
of  the  Headquarters  Agreement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  It  is  the  Department's  position  as  I 
understand  it  that  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment is  in  effect  and  the  obligations  of  the 
U.S.  contained  in  Sections  11  and  13  of  the 
Agreement  (not  to  impose  impediments  to 
transit  to  or  from  the  Headquarters  District 
of  certain  categories  of  aliens  regardless  of 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  U.S.  relating  to 
the  entry  of  aliens)  are  conditioned  by  the 
provisions  of  Section  6  of  PL  357.  This  posi- 
tion is  based  upon  the  Department's  belief 
that  the  legislative  history  of  Section  6  Indi- 
cates a  Congressional  intent  to  condition 
U.S.  obligation  under  Sections  U  and  13  of 
the  Agreement,  upon  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  6  were  specifically  called 
by  the  SYG  :o  the  attention  of  the  GA 
which  approved  the  Agreement,  and  the 
fact  that  Ambassador  Austin's  note  of  No- 


vember 21.  1947  specifically  sUted  that  the 
U.S.  was  prepared  to  apply  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement  "subject  to  the  provisions  of 
PL  357', 

•  •  «  •  • 

If  the  U.S.  insists  that  iu  interpretation 
of  Section  6  was  made  clear  to  the  GA  when 
the  Agreement  was  approved  and  to  the 
SYG  UN  when  notes  were  exchanged  bring- 
ing the  Agreement  into  effect,  and  if  the 
SYG  UN  maintains  his  position  that  this  in- 
terpretation was  not  understood  by  the  GA 
or  himself,  then  it  can  be  argued  that  there 
never  was  a  meeting  of  minds  and  that  the 
Agreement  has  never  become  effective.  This 
is  clearly  a  position  which  neither  the  SYG 
nor  the  Department  would  want  to  have  es- 
tablished. 

The  SYG  UN's  note  of  June  16,  1952  ap- 
pears to  be  Incorrect  In  stating  that  whether 
or  not  Section  6  had  the  effect  of  condition- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  U.S.  under  Sec- 
tions 11  and  13  of  the  Agreement  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  GA.  Presumably,  if  the  SYG 
UN  cannot  be  convinced  by  consultation  of 
the  soundness  of  the  U.S.  position,  there 
should  then  be  sought  a  decision  by  an  ap- 
propriate tribunal  with  respect  to  the  com- 
bined legal  effect  of  the  enactment  of  PL 
357.  the  approval  of  the  Agreement  by  the 
GA  and  of  the  exchange  of  notes  purporting 
to  bring  the  Agreement  into  effect.  Such  a 
legal  determination  could  be  had  under  the 
arbitration  provisions  of  Section  21  of  the 
Agreement.  Although  Section  6  is  not  a  part 
of  the  Agreement  as  signed,  nevertheless  its 
invocation  by  the  U.S.  has  now  given  rise  to 
a  "dispute  between  the  UN  and  the  U.S. 
concerning  the  Interpretation  or  application 
of  this  Agreement"  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  21.  This  Section,  of  course,  provides 
for  arbitration  only  where  such  a  dispute  "Is 
not  settled  by  negotiation  or  other  agreed 
mode  of  settlement". 

»  •  •  •  • 

Text  of  United  Nations  (ECOSOC)  Doc.  E/ 
2397,  April  10.  1953 
Admission  of  Representatives  of  NonGov- 
ernmental  organizations  enjoying  con- 
SULTATIVE Status 
MEMORANDUM  BY  THE  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT 

1.  This  memorandum  is  transmitted  In 
compliance  with  the  request,  made  on  9 
April  1953  at  the  679th  plenary  meeting  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  for  a  legal 
opinion  on  the  extent  to  which  the  denial 
by  the  United  States  of  the  applications  by 
two  representatives  of  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations for  transit  to  the  Headquarters 
District  is  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  of  America  regarding  the 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations. 
A.  Summary  of  Facts 

2.  In  accordance  with  resolution  288(X) 
concerning  consultative  arrangemenu  with 
non-government  organizations,  adopted  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  under  the 
authority  of  Article  71  of  the  Charter,  the 
Women's  International  Democratic  Federa- 
tion, a  non-govemmental  organization  in 
consultative  relationship  with  the  Council 
in  Category  B.  designated  Mrs.  Margarette 
Rae  Luckock  as  iu  representative  to  attend 
the  seventh  session  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  which  adjourned  on  3 
April  1953,  and  thereafter  to  attend  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  a  non-govemmental  organization  in 
consultative  relationship  with  the  Council 
In  Category  A.  designated  Mr.  Jan  Dessau  as 
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Its  representative  to  attend  the  current  ses- 
sion of  the  Council.  Both  representatives 
made  application  for  a  visa  at  appropriate 
United  States  Consulates  and  the  Secretar- 
iat of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
made  notification  to  the  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  to  these  applica- 
tions, in  accordance  with  established  proce- 
dures. 

3.  The  representative  of  the  United  States 
reported  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil at  its  679th  plenary  meeting  on  9  April 
1953  that  his  Government  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  grant  these  applications.  He  ex- 
plained the  position  of  his  Government  as 
follows: 

"In  denying  these  applications,  my  Gov- 
ernment has  found  it  necessary  to  invoke 
the  right  to  safeguard  Its  security  which  it 
reserved  to  itseli  in  Section  6  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  (Public  Law  357)  of  the  80th 
Congress,  which  authorized  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  the  Headquarters 
Agreement,  and  In  the  note  of  Its  Repre- 
sentative, dated  November  21.  1947.  bringing 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  into  effect." 

B.  Provisions   of  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment 

4.  Section  11(4)  of  the  Headquarters 
Agreement  provides: 

"The  federal,  state  or  local  authorities  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  impose  any  Im- 
pediments to  transit  to  or  from  the  head- 
quarters district  of  ...  (4)  representatives 
of  non-governmental  organizations  recog- 
nized by  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose 
of  consultation  under  Article  71  of  the 
Charter  .  .  .  ". 

5.  Section  13(a)  of  the  Headquarters 
Agreement  reads  as  follows: 

"(a)  Laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the 
United  States  regarding  the  entry  of  aliens 
shall  not  be  applied  In  such  manner  as  to 
Interfere  with  the  privileges  referred  to  In 
Section  11.  When  visas  are  required  for  per- 
sons referred  to  in  that  Section,  they  shall 
t>e  granted  without  charge  and  as  promptly 
as  possible." 

6.  These  are  the  only  provisions  in  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  bearing  upon  the 
right  of  transit  to  the  Headquarters  District 
on  the  part  of  properly  designated  repre- 
sentatives of  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions. Nothing  In  the  text  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement  reserves  to  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  deny  a  visa  to  any  of 
the  classes  of  persons  specified  in  Section 
11.  Indeed.  Section  13(d)  specifies  that. 
except  as  provided  above.  ".  .  .  the  United 
States  retains  full  control  and  authority 
over  the  entry  of  persons  or  property  into 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  .  .  .". 

C.  Joint  Resolution  of  the  80th  Congress 

7.  By  Joint  Resolution  (Public  Law  357- 
80th  Congress)  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment into  effect  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  Section  6  of  the  Joint  Resolution  stated 
that  nothing  in  the  Agreement  should  be 
construed  as  in  any  way  diminishing,  abridg- 
ing or  weakening  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  safeguard  its  own  Security  and 
completely  to  control  the  entry  of  aliens 
Into  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
other  than  the  Headquarters  District  and 
its  immediate  vicinity,  and  such  a.'eas  as  it 
was  reasonably  necessary  to  traverse  in 
transit  between  the  same  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

9.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  was  authorized  to  bring  the  Head- 


quarters Agreement  Into  force  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  approved  the  text  of 
the  Agreement  in  its  resolution  169(11).  But 
In  the  event  that  the  provision  in  section  6 
of  the  Joint  Resolution  had  been  intended 
by  the  United  States  to  constitute  a  reserva- 
tion, it  was  never  made  known  to  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  as  such,  and  it  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  General  Assembly  nor  ac- 
cepted by  It. 

10.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  inter- 
national law  that  a  reservation  to  a  bilateral 
treaty  or  agreement  Is  In  effect  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  text  of  the  agreement  and 
must  therefore  be  accepted  by  the  other 
party  If  it  is  to  have  any  effect.  David 
Hunter  Miller,  for  example.  In  his  well- 
known  work  on  "Reservations  to  Treaties", 
after  reviewing  the  history  of  qualfying  dec- 
larations in  United  States  treaty  practice, 
states  (p.  76),  "One  conclusion  supported  by 
all  of  the  foregoing  precedents  Is  that  the 
declaration,  whether  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
planation, an  understanding,  an  interpreta- 
tion, or  reservation  of  any  kind,  must  be 
agreed  to  by  the  other  Party  to  the  treaty  .  .  . 
Accordingly,  In  a  treaty  between  two  Powers 
only,  the  difference  between  a  reservation 
of  any  nature  and  an  amendment,  is  purely 
one  of  form."  (Author's  emphasis.) 

11.  Pursuant  to  its  section  28.  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement  was  brought  into  force 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  the  representative  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  note, 
dated  21  November  1947.  added: 

"Pursuant  to  Instruction  from  my  Govern- 
ment. I  have  the  honor  to  Inform  you  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  prepared  to  apply  the  above- 
mentioned  Headquarters  Agreement  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  357." 

This  observation  is  in  general  terms  and 
did  not  make  reference  to  any  reservation. 
It  was  made  sut>sequent  to  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  Agreement  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. For  these  reasons,  and  because  it 
appeared  In  a  formal  note  of  entry  into 
force,  it  did  not  give  notice  to  the  Secretary- 
General  that  the  United  States  might  claim 
the  authority  to  restrict  transit  to  and  from 
the  Headquarters  District. 

n.  Finally,  even  if  the  United  States  had 
Intended  to  formulate  a  reservation,  it 
would  not  appear  from  a  reading  of  section 
6  of  the  Joint  Resolution  that  It  could  have 
application  to  the  present  cases.  It  refers  to 
control  by  the  United  States  of  the  entrance 
of  aliens  into  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  other  than  the  Headquarters  District. 
Its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  necessary 
area  of  transit. 
D.  Conclusion 

13.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  per- 
sons falling  within  the  classes  referred  to  in 
section  11  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
are  entitled  to  transit  to  and  from  the  Head- 
quarters District,  and  that  this  right  of 
transit  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of 
any  reservation. 

14.  Should  the  United  States  adhere  to  its 
position,  it  is  clear  that  there  would  then 
exist  a  dispute  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States  concerning  the  Inter- 
pretation or  application  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement.  The  Council  will  note  that 
section  21  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
establishes  the  procedures  for  handling  any 
such  dispute.  If  the  dispute  Is  not  settled  by 
negotiation  or  other  agreed  mode  of  .settle- 
ment. It  "shall  be  referred  for  final  decision 
to  a  tribunal  of  three  arbitrators,  one  to  be 
named  by  the  Secretary-General,  one  to  be 
named   by   the  Secretary  of  State   of   the 


United  States,  and  the  third  to  be  chosen  by 
the  two.  or.  if  they  should  fail  to  agree  upon 
a  third,  then  by  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice." 

(Telegram] 

The  United  States  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Lodgel  to  the  Department 
of  State 

Nrw  York.  April  14.  1953-5  p.m. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Proposed  US  statements  as  follows: 
"The  items  before  us  deal  with  the  inabil- 
ity of  certain  Individuals  to  obtain  visas  In 
order  to  gain  entrance  to  this  country  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  attending  meetings  of 
this  council  or  its  commissions  as  represent- 
atives of  their  respective  NGOS.  In  a  larger 
sense  however,  it  deals  with  a  disagreement 
between  the  Legal  Department  of  the  Secre- 
tariat and  the  US  Government  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  under- 
taken by  my  government  in  entering  into 
the  Headquarters  Agreement.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  my  del.  Mr.  President,  little  can  be 
gained  by  a  debate  in  this  body  concerning 
this  disagreement.  The  problem  here  Is  es- 
sentially Juridical  in  nature  and  I  submit 
that  in  section  21  of  the  Headquarters 
Agreement  there  exists  clear  and  adequate 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  UN  and  the  host  country  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  and  application 
of  the  agreement.  My  government  has  no 
intention  of  contravening  any  part  of  this 
agreement  and  will  continue  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  its  provisions,  including  the 
reservation  expressed  by  the  80th  Congress 
in  PL  357.  Accordingly  my  government  is 
prepared  to  enter  into  conferences  and  ne- 
gotiations with  the  SYG  concerning  this 
matter  and.  should  such  negotiations  fail  to 
achieve  agreement,  is  prepared  to  cooperate 
In  the  next  step,  that  of  arbitration. 


Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  United  Na- 
tions Affairs  (Meeker/:  Part  I 

tWASHlNOTON.l  April  15.  1953. 
I.  The  Secretariat's  Legal  Contentions 

On  April  10.  1953  the  Secretariat  issued  a 
memorandum  (E/2397).  prepared  by  its 
Legal  Department,  upon  the  legality  of  the 
United  States  action  In  refusing  to  grant 
visas  to  two  NGO  representatives  under  Sec- 
tion 11(4)  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement. 
The  memorandum  was  draw.i  up  at  the  re- 
quest of  ECOSOC  in  connection  with  the 
applications  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  Mrs.  Luckock  and  Mr.  Dessau.  The 
memorandum  makes  two  main  submissions: 
that  the  reservation  to  the  original  Agree- 
ment made  In  Public  Law  357.  80th  Con- 
gress, was  never  made  effective  and  that.  In 
any  event.  It  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
cases  at  hand. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  paragraph  9  of 
the  Secretariat  memorandum  states: 

"But  in  the  event  that  the  provision  In 
Section  6  of  the  Joint  Resolution  had  been 
intended  by  the  United  States  to  constitute 
a  reservation.  It  was  never  made  known  to 
the  General  Assembly  as  such,  and  It  was 
never  considered  by  the  General  Assembly 
not  accepted  by  It." 

The  referenced  Joint  Resolution  is  S.J. 
Res.  144.  80th  Congress,  which  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  357.  80th  Congress.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  contention  can  be  made 
that  the  reservation  was  never  made  known 
to.  considered  by.  nor  accepted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


The  complete  text  of  Public  Law  357.  80th 
Congress,  was  published  in  the  official 
records  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly.  6th  Committee,  as  Appendix  I 
to  Annex  11  (pp.  333  et  scq.).  Appendices  11 
and  III  to  the  same  Annex  consist  of  an  ex- 
change of  letters  between  the  Legal  Adviser 
to  the  Slate  Department  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary-General  in  charge  of  the  Legal 
Department  of  the  United  Nations.  Both  of 
these  letters  make  specific  reference  to 
Public  Law  357.  In  addition,  the  report  by 
the  Secretary-General  to  the  Assembly  on 
the  proposed  Agreement  (A/371),  the  docu- 
ment which  formed  the  basis  of  study  by 
Subcommittee  1  of  Committee  6,  contains 
this  passage: 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  approval  on 
4  August,  this  Joint  Resolution  became 
Public  Law  357  (Appendix  1).  Both  the  Joint 
resolution  and  Public  Law  357  refer  to  the 
interpretation  placed  on  the  Agreement  by 
Congress,  In  particular  to  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  control  the  entry  of  aliens 
into  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  connection  it  would  appear  desirable  to 
draw  the  General  Assembly's  attention  to 
section  6  of  Public  Law  357." 

Subcommittee  1  of  Committee  6  was  not 
only  well  aware  of  the  reservations,  but  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  serious  debate  to  them. 
Mr.  Fahy.  the  United  States  representative 
on  the  Subcommittee,  reiterated  time  and 
again  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  that 
the  President  was  empowered  to  sign  the 
Agreement  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
only  subject  to  the  reser\ations  specified  in 
Public  Law  357.  Certain  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  had  doubts  whether  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  effectuate  an  agreement 
containing  these  reservations.  Paragraph  4 
of  the  Interim  report  of  the  Subcommittee, 
as  drafted  by  Mr.  Beckett  of  the  United 
Kingdom  <Doc.  A/C.6/SC.4/W.12).  con- 
tained the  statement  that: 

.  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  appro- 
priate for  the  United  Nations  lo  take  offi- 
cial cognizance  of  this  Resolution  of  Con- 
gress on  the  ground  that  the  Agreement 
alone  contained  the  obligations  between  the 
parties  and  that  the  actual  contents  of  the 
Resolution  of  Congress  was  a  domestic' 
matter  for  the  United  States." 
This  point  was  consistently  refuted  by  Mr. 
Pahy.  and  after  much  debate  the  statement 
as  drafted  by  Mr.  Beckett  was  deleted  from 
the  Subcommittee's  report,  and  nothing  to 
this  effect  was  contained  therein  or  in  the 
full  Committee's  report  to  the  Assembly  (A/ 
427). 

In  addition,  paragraph  9(g)  of  the  mterim 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  stated  that  the 
exchange  of  notes  "should  not  contain  any 
other  matter  having  any  effect  by  way  of  in- 
terpretation or  otherwise  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Headquarters  Agreement. "  This  was 
obviously  unacceptable  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  iu  Tenth  Meeting,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Canadian  representative,  the 
Subcommittee  decided  to  delete  this  lan- 
guage from  iU  report  (see  UN  Press  Release 
GA/L/79of  16  Oct.  1947). 

As  the  Secretariat  memorandum  points 
out  In  paragraph  11,  the  Headquarters 
Agreement  was  brought  into  force  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes.  The  United  States  note, 
dated  November  21,  1947,  stated  that  "the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica Is  prepared  to  apply  the  above  men- 
tioned Headquarters  Agreement  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  357.  "  The 
records  of  the  Department  show  that  there 
had    been    discussion    with    the   Secretary- 


General  over  the  proposed  use  of  the  terms 
"in  accordance  with  "  and  "subject  to  ".  The 
United  States  had  insisted  upon  the  words 
"subject  to"  as  having  a  more  precise  legal 
meaning.  The  Secretary-General  acquiesced 
on  this  point. 

Paragraph  10  of  the  Secretariat  memoran- 
dum states  that  a  resenaiion  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  party  if  it  Is  to  have  any 
effect.  It  quotes  David  Hunter  Miller  to  this 
effect.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  question 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  axiom.  However,  the 
real  question  at  issue  Is  not  that  one.  but 
the  question  of  whether,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  United  Nations  did  accept  the  res- 
ervation. In  other  words,  the  question  is  one 
not  of  the  necessity  of  acceptance  but  of  the 
fact  of  acceptance. 

Acceptance  of  a  reservation  can  be  made 
in  a  number  of  different  ways  and  can  be 
evidenced  by  several  different  types  of 
action.  Characterizing  the  "subject  to" 
clause  In  the  United  States  note  of  Novem- 
ber 21.  1947  as  an  "observation  ".  the  Secre- 
tariat memorandum  states: 

■'.  .  .  This  observation  is  in  general  terms 
and  did  not  make  reference  lo  any  reserva- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  and  because  it  ap- 
peared In  a  formal  note  of  entry  into  force, 
it  did  not  give  notice  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral that  the  United  States  might  claim  the 
authority  to  restrict  transit  to  and  from  the 
Headquarters  District." 
There  is  nothing  general  about  the  proviso 
clause  of  the  United  States  note.  It  specifi- 
cally refers  to  "the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
357".  Both  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
General  Assembly  were  fully  and  offically 
cognizant   of  the  exact  provisions  of  that 
Law.  Also,  the  section  6  reservation  was  not 
adopted   by   Congress   "subsequent   to   the 
final   adoption   of   the   Agreement   by   the 
General    Assembly. "    It    was    approved    by 
Congress   on   August   4,    1947.   As   the   ex- 
change of  letters  between  Mr.  Pahy  and  Mr. 
Kemo  shows,  the  Secretariat  was  formUly 
and  effectively  notified  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  Congressional  action  in  August  of 
1947.  The  Secretary-General  called  the  spe- 
cific attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  reser- 
vations in  his  Report  to  the  Assembly  on 
the    proposed    Agreement    (A/371.    3    Sept. 
1947).  The  reservations  were  fully  consid- 
ered by  the  Subcommittee  of  Conunittee  6 
before  either  the  Sixth  Committee  recom- 
mended or  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  Agreement.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  the  Subcommittee  repeatedly 
stressed  that  the  President  was  authorized 
to  sign  the  Agreement  only  subject  to  the 
reservation.    Considering   that   this   knowl- 
edge was  made  known  to  the  Subcommittee, 
the  Committee  and  the  Assembly,  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary-General 
was  authorized   to  sign  on   behalf  of  the 
United    Nations    without    further    negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  contention  can  be  made  that  the 
Assembly   was   not   aware   of  and   did   not 
accept  the  reservation.  Having  been  made 
perfectly  aware  of  the  reservation.  If  the  As- 
sembly did  not  wish  to  accept  It.  the  Assem- 
bly  would   have   instructed   the  Secretary- 
General  not  to  sign  the  Agreement  but  to 
negotiate  further  with  the  United  States. 
However,  this  is  not  what  it  did.  and  the 
Secretary-General     accepted     the     United 
States  note  of  November  21.  1947  including 
the  proviso  clause.  The  reservation  was  In- 
corporated by  reference  Into,  to  use  the  Sec- 
retariat's language,  "a  formal  note  of  enter- 
ing into  force  ".  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
more  effective  way  of  accepting  a  reserva- 
tion. 


Even  if  one  were  to  make  the  argument 
that  as  of  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Agreement  the  United  Nations  had  not 
accepted  the  reservation  which  had  teen 
added  by  the  United  Sutes.  the  application 
of  the  Agreement  for  a  period  of  more  than 
five  years  would  certainly  constitute  an  ac- 
ceptance. In  this  respect  the  law  of  treaties 
Is  very  similar  to  the  law  of  contracts:  ac- 
ceptance can  be  evidenced  by  practice  as 
well  as  by  formal  agreement.  In  any  event, 
if  the  practice  over  the  last  five  years  does 
not  constitute  acceptance,  the  only  conclu- 
sion possible  is  that  there  is  no  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  regarding  the  headquarters.  If  the 
United  Nations  has  not  in  fact  accepted  the 
resenyations  of  the  United  StaUs.  there  has 
been  no  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  two  par- 
ties and  no  agreement  exists  today. 

In  this  connection  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
the  comment  upon  this  subject  which  was 
made  by  David  Hunter  Miller,  who  was 
quoted  in  paragraph  10  of  the  Secretariat 
memorandum.  His  comment  in  fact  Is  con- 
tained In  the  omitted  portion  of  the  para- 
graph quoted  by  the  Secretariat  and  which 
is  Indicated  by  ".  .  .  ".  It  reads:  "In  default 
of  such  acceptance,  the  treaty  fails,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Naturalization  Treaty  with 
Turkey  of  1874  .  .  "  David  Hunter  Miller. 
Reservations  to  Treaties,  p.  76. 

Paragraph  12  of  the  Secretariat  memoran- 
dum states  that: 

"Finally,  even  If  the  United  SUtes  had  In- 
tended to  formulate  a  reservation,  it  would 
not  appear  from  a  reading  of  section  6  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  that  It  could  have  ap- 
plication to  the  present  cases.  It  refers  to 
control  by  tne  United  States  of  the  entrance 
of  aliens  into  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  other  than  the  Headquarters  District, 
its  Inunedlate  vicinity,  and  the  necessary 
area  of  transit." 

This  would  seem  to  ignore  the  previous  part 
of  section  6.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  the  Agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued as  In  any  way  diminishing,  abridging 
or  weakening  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  safe-guard  its  own  security  and  ..." 
(Italic  supplied). 

It  is  necessary  both  to  consider  this  part  of 
the  reservation  and  to  assign  it  some  mean- 
ing. To  ascertain  its  meaning  it  Is  helpful  to 
consider  the  legislative  history  of  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  second  part  of  the  reservation,  which 
deals  with  the  entrance  of  aliens  into 
United  States  territory  outside  the  Head- 
quarters DUtrict,  was  added  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
understanding  than  a  resen-ation,  in  that  it 
merely  restates  the  provisions  already  con- 
tained in  Article  13( ci)  of  the  Agreement.  It 
will  be  readily  admitted  that  there  is  noth- 
ing In  the  Headquarters  Agreement  which 
obligates  the  United  States  to  give  free 
access  to  areas  outside  of  the  Headquarters 
District  and  IU  immediate  vicinity,  nor 
which  prevenU  the  United  States  from  com- 
pletely controlling  the  admission  of  aliens 
into  the  general  territory  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  House  of  Representatives 
considered  the  Joint  Resolution  as  approved 
by  the  Senate,  it  felt  that  a  definite  reserva- 
tion was  needed  regarding  the  safeguarding 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
the  United  States  must  have  at  least  some 
control  over  the  entrance  of  aliens  Into  the 
headquarters  District  and  iu  Immediate  vi- 
cinity, this  control  to  be  limited  by  the 
strict  requlremenu  of  national  security.  To 
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reiterate,  this  limited  control  extends  to  the 
Headquarters  District  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  United  States  from  which 
we  can  exclude  aliens  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons aside  from  requirements  of  national  se- 
curity. 


Memorandum  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  United  Na- 
tions A/fairs  (Meeker):  Part  III 

[Washington.  April  15.  1953.) 
III.   Operation  of  Section  11  of  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement 

It  is  the  United  States  position,  as  shown 
earlier  [Part  I),  that  provisions  of  the  Sec- 
tion 6  reservation  in  Public  Law  357  (80th 
Congress)  qualify  the  obligations  set  forth 
In  the  Headquarters  Agreement.  As  the 
result  of  Section  6.  the  United  States  is  not 
obligated  to  admit  to  the  United  States  (for 
transit  to  and  from  the  Headquarters  Dis- 
trict and  its  immediate  vicinity)  all  aliens 
covered  by  Section  11.  There  are  exceptions. 
For  example,  an  espionage  agent  would  be 
excludable  under  Section  6.  There  are  other 
types  of  cases  which  would  be  exceptions 
also. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  in 
Section  212(a).  specifies  a  number  of  catego- 
ries of  persons  who  are  ineligible  to  receive 
visas  and  excluded  from  admission  into  the 
United  States.  In  the  present  context,  cate- 
gories 27.  28  and  29  of  Section  212(a)  are 
particularly  relevant.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  discretion,  under 
subsection  212(c2)(3).  to  authorize  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens  falling  into  category  28.  as  in 
the  case  of  other  inadmissible  categories 
except  categories  27  and  29.  Where  an  alien 
covered  by  subsection  11(3),  11(4)  or  11(5)  of 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  falls  into  cate- 
gory 28.  the  procedure  is  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
exercise  his  authority  under  subsection 
212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Aliens  covered  by  subsections  11(1) 
and  11(2)  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement, 
who  come  within  the  terms  of  subsection 
101(a)(15)(G)  of  the  Act.  are  not  ineligible 
to  receive  visas  and  be  admitted  to  this 
country  because  they  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  212(a)(28)  of  the  Act.  In 
this  connection,  suljsectlons  102(2).  102(3) 
and  212(d)(2)  of  the  Act  are  relevant. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  it  recognized  that  cer- 
tain aliens  who  would  be  otherwise  inadmis- 
sible to  the  United  States,  under  the  terms 
of  subsection  212(a)(28),  would  be  admitted 
on  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  decision  of  the  Attorney  General 
because  such  persons  were  seeking  to  come 
to  the  United  Nations  under  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement.  However,  subsections 
212(a)(27)  and  212(a)(29)  provide  for  the  un- 
conditional exclusion  of  certain  categories 
of  aliens.  The  fact  that  in  these  cases  the 
Attorney  General  is  without  discretionary 
authority  to  admit  an  alien  temporarily 
under  subsection  2I2(cf)(3)  despite  his  inad- 
missibility indicates  the  gravity  of  the  secu- 
rity considerations  where  these  two  provi- 
sions apply.  It  likewise  indicptes  that  these 
provisions  cover  very  limited  classes  of 
aliens,  with  respect  to  whom  there  is  very 
serious  Information  of  a  security  nature. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  can  and  should 
be  given  effect  consistently  with  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement.  Congress  has  regarded 
the  two  as  compatible,  and  not  conflicting, 
instruments.  Furthermore,  in  giving  effect 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 


United  States  will  take  into  account  the 
consideration  that  aliens  covered  by  Section 
11  are  seeking  to  come  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  not  to  travel  the  United  States  at 
large,  and  the  consideration  that,  where 
necessary,  geographical  and  other  condi- 
tions can  be  imposed  on  their  entry. 

There  have  been  given  above  [Part  III  ' 
the  facts  underlying  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's conclusion  that  the  Luckock  and 
Dessau  cases  came  within  the  provisions  of 
subsection  212(a)(29)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  It  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  these  cases  do  not  represent  a 
new  departure  in  American  policy.  The  rea- 
sons for  their  exclusion  are  personal  to 
them.  Indicating  that  the  individuals  per- 
sonally would  be  a  threat  to  United  States 
security  If  they  were  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try. They  are  special  cases,  each  resting  on 
its  particular  facts. 

The  United  States  considers  that  an  alien 
coming  within  subsection  212(a)(28)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  not 
subsection  212(a)(27)  or  212(a)(29).  is  to  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  if  his  entry  Is 
covered  by  Section  11  of  the  Headquarters 
Agreement,  and  that  the  reservation  con- 
tained in  Section  6  of  Public  Law  357  does 
not  afford  a  ground  for  excluding  such  an 
alien.  Subsections  212(aK27)  and  212(a)(29) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
cover  cases  of  inadmissibility  to  the  United 
States  where  very  serious  security  consider- 
ations are  present.  In  deciding  whether  a 
case  comes  within  either  category  27  or  cat- 
egory 29.  the  United  States  will  take  most 
careful  account  that  these  categories  cover 
only  very  limited  types  of  cases  and  of  the 
circumstances  (length  of  stay,  purpose,  con- 
ditions on  entry)  of  the  applicant  alien's  in- 
tended trip  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  considers  that  an  alien  ineligi- 
ble to  receive  a  visa  and  excluded  from  ad- 
mission under  subsection  212(a)(27)  or 
212(a)(29)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  is  an  alien  whom  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  exclude  under  the  Section  6 
reservation  to  the  Headquarters  Agreement. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Memorandum  Prepared  Jointly  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Justice 

[Washington,  May  4.  1953.) 
Position  Papeb 
The  Secretary  of  State  refers  to  the 
action  of  the  United  States  In  withholding 
the  Issuance  of  visas  to  certain  aliens  seek- 
ing to  enter  the  United  States  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  consultants  on 
behalf  of  certain  non-governmental  organi- 
zations t>efore  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Headquarters 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  was  brought  into  force 
on  November  21.  1947  by.  and  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of.  the  notes  exchanged  on 
that  date  between  the  United  State  Repre- 
sentative and  the  Secretary  General.  As  spe- 
cifically stated  in  the  note  of  the  United 
States  Representative,  the  Agreement  was 
brought  into  effect  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  (Public  Law  357.  80th 
Congress),  by  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  stated  its  understanding  of.  or 
its  reservation  to.  the  approval  of  the  Agree- 
ment. The  United  States  Representative 
had  no  authority  to  conclude  the  Agree- 
ment upon  any  other  basis  and  In  fact  he 
did  not  do  so.  as  he  clearly  specified  In  his 


note  of  Noveml)er  21.  1947  that  he  was 
bringing  the  Agreement  into  effect  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  357. 

Section  6  and  other  parts  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (Public  Law  357)  are  therefore,  so  far 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  to  be  considered  as  integral  parts 
of  the  Agreement,  In  so  far  as  its  meaning 
and  application  are  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  contention  of  the  Legal  Staff  of 
the  United  Nations  should  prevail,  and  it 
should  therefore  be  concluded  that  the 
United  Nations  has  never  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  6  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
(Public  Law  357),  it  would  necessarily  follow- 
that  there  was  never  actually  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  necessary  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
valid  contract  or  agreement  and  that  no 
Headquarters  Agreement  actually  exists  in 
law  or  in  fact. 

Section  6  of  the  Joint  Resolution  consti- 
tutes an  interpretation,  an  understanding, 
and  a  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  whole  Agreement 
and  not  to  any  one  part  thereof,  in  so  far  as 
the  security  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. It  applies,  therefore,  not  only  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement  relating  to  the 
issuance  of  visas  and  to  the  admission  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
other  provisions  jf  the  Agreement,  includ- 
ing that  part  providing  for  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  or  differences  arising  under  the 
Agreement,  which  affect  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  Is  no  legal  obliga- 
tion whatever  resting  or  imposed  upon  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  to 
submit  to  arbitration  any  question  affecting 
our  security  when  determined  in  accordance 
with  existing  laws  of  the  United  States.  Any 
other  conclusion  of  the  Agreement  would 
disregard  the  plain  language  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  Section  6  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  and  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  holding  that  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  safeguard  its  own  security 
has  been  weakened,  abridged,  or  diminished 
notwithstanding  the  clear  language  of  Sec- 
tion 6  to  the  contrary. 

The  Representative  of  the  United  States 
may  assure  the  Secretary  General  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  no 
desire  or  intention  to  exclude  from  its  na- 
tional territory  any  alien  who  is  coming  in 
transit  to  the  Headquarters  District  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  United  States  exclu- 
sively on  official  business  of.  or  t)efore.  the 
United  Nations.  Except  for  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  protection  of  our  national  se- 
curity, the  United  States  has  exempted,  and 
is  prepared  to  continue  to  exempt,  such 
aliens  from  the  excluding  provisions  of  our 
immigration  laws.  Mere  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,  for  example,  has  never 
been  considered  by  the  United  States  to 
constitute  a  proper  basis  for  the  exclusion 
of  an  alien  coming  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  number  of  alien  Communists  who  have 
been  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States 
for  United  Nations  purp)oses,  many  of  whom 
are  still  In  the  United  States  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations,  should  consti- 
tute ample  evidence  of  the  views  and  prac- 
tices of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  its 
security  in  the  light  of  the  Headquarters 
Agreement,  including  Section  6  of  the  Joint 
Resolution.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there 
is  in  any  alien's  case  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  alien  is  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  a  purpose  outside  the 
scope  of  his  proper  activities  within  one  of 
the  five  categories  described  in  Section  11  of 
the  Headquarters  Agreement,  and  the  com- 


petent authorities  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  satisfied  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  alien  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  national  security,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  invoke  its  sovereign 
right  to  exclude  such  alien  from  the  United 
States.  If  the  United  States  were  stopped 
from  exercising  such  authority  Its  right  to 
safeguard  its  own  security  would  be  im- 
paired and  this  would  be  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress 
by  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  agreed  that  the  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  could  be  located  in  the 
United  States. 

The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  domestic 
law  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  aliens  on  grounds  affecting  the 
national  security  may  be  found  in  Section 
212(a)  (27).  (28).  and  (29)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion  and   Nationality   Act.    It   is  submitted 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United    Nations    or    in    the    Headquarters 
Agreement  which  could  reasonably  be  con- 
strued  as  requiring   the   United   States   to 
admit  an  alien  who  falls  within  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  212(a)  (27)  or  (29)  of  the 
Act,  as  the  activities  envisaged  In  these  pro- 
visions of  law  are  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  legitimate  activities  of  any  alien  who  is 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  in  transit 
to  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
as  provided  in  Section  11  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement.  So  far  as  Section  212(a)(28) 
of  the  Act  Is  concerned,  those  aliens  who  are 
covered  by  Section   11   (D  and  (2)  of  the 
Agreement    are    exempt    from    exclusion, 
while  those  aliens  who  fall  within  the  provi- 
.sions  of  Section  11  (3),  (4).  and  (5)  of  the 
Agreement  can  be  admitted  only  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary 
to   safeguard   the   security   of   the   United 
Slates.  Each  such  case  is  carefully  and  me- 
ticulously considered  and  reviewed  by  the 
top-ranking  officers  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  conclusion  that  such 
an  alien  must  be  excluded  from  the  United 
States  is  never  lightly  reached  but  Is  the 
result  of  the  most  earnest  consideration  by 
the  competent  high-level  authorities  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  consider  that  it  Is  under  any  legal 
obligation  to  submit  to  the  United  Nations, 
or  to  any  other  authority,  the  nature  or 
source  of  information  of  a  classified  nature 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Its  conclusions  in 
an  individual  aliens  case,  as  the  submission 
of  such  classified  Information  is  not  only 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
but  the  submission  of  such  information  to 
any  other  authority  for  review  and  consider- 
ation would  be  derogatory  to.  and  inconsist- 
ent with,  the  sovereign  right  of  the  United 
Slates  to  safeguard  its  own  security.  The  ex- 
treme liberality  of  treatment  accorded  by 
the  United  States  to  the  thousands  of  aliens 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  United  Nations 
should  constitute  ample  evidence  that  the 
United  States,  as  host  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, does  not  desire  to  act  arbitrarily  or 
wrongfully  in  exercising  its  prerogatives. 

While  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize  any  obligation  to 
submit  the  facts  in  the  cases  of  aliens  from 
whom  visas  were  withheld  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  may  be  prepared 
to  discuss  the  methods  and  procedures  by 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
arrived  at  the  decision  to  withhold  the  visas, 
in   order   that   the   representatives   of   the 


United  Nations  may  be  convinced  that  such 
action  was  not  arbitrary  or  capricious  but 
was  determined  to  be  required  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  security  of  the  nation, 
which  is  consistent  with  one  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  for  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  other  Members 
created  the  United  Nations,  namely,  the 
promotion  of  national  and  international  se- 
curity and  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Memorandum  by  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations  (Lodge) 
iNew  York.]  May  19.  1953. 
Subject:  Access  by  Aliens  to  the  Headquar- 
ters   of    the    United    Nations— Related 
Problems— Working    Paper    for   Discus- 
sion Purposes. 
I  carefully  considered  the  helpful  draft 
position  paper  dated  May  4.  1953.  prepared 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
setting  forth  the  basis  for  the  withholding 
of  visas  from  two  aliens  seeking  access  to 
the  United  Nations  Headquarters  District 
ostensibly  on  official  United  Nations  busi- 
ness. Subsequently  I  discussed  the  problem 
with  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
The  Secretary  Generals  position  as  stated 
to  me  is  as  follows: 

•It  is  my  understanding  that  the  principle 
which  should  govern  all  classes  of  persons 
coming  into  the  Headquarters  on  United 
Nations  business  is  that  no  solution  will  ever 
be  practical  and  lasting  if  it  does  not  take 
into  account  both  the  necessity  of  the  right 
of  access  being  free  from  determination  by 
any  single  government  and  the  necessity 
that  the  security  of  the  country  where  the 
Headquarters  is  established  should  not  be 
endanagered.  " 

Mr.   Hammarskjold  is  prepared  to  agree 
with  the  essential  point  in  our  position,  viz.. 
that  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  safeguard  iU  security. 
He  has  at  the  same  time,  however,  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  he  cannot  accept  the  in- 
terpretation of  Section  6  of  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution (PL  357-80th  Congress)  set  forth  in 
the  position  paper.  He  relies  heavily  on  the 
1947  Senate  and  House  reports  concerning 
that  Resolution  to  support  his  contention 
(a)  that  the  Congress  never  Intended  that 
Section  6  have  the  meaning  we  presently  at- 
tribute to  it.  and  (b)  that  such  an  Interpre- 
tation was  never  made  known  to  the  1947 
General  Assembly.  My  own  reading  of  these 
reports    and    of     the    General    Assembly 
records  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
this  matter  goes  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
it  will  if  we  force  this  Issue,  a  persuasive 
case  can  be  made  in  support  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General's position.  I.  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  we  not  force  the  issue,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Hammarskjold  appears  prepared  to  go  along 
with  us  as  a  practical  matter,  apart  from  the 
legal  interpretation  of  the  Section  6  reserva- 
tion.' 

Since  Mr.  Hammarskjold,  within  the  limi- 
tations indicated,  is  prepared  to  agree  to 
practical  steps  aimed  at  protecting  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  against  persons 
seeking  access  to  the  Headquarters  District 
ostensibly  on  official  United  Nations  busi- 
ness. I  reconrunend  a  policy  along  the  lines 
indicated  below.  This  policy.  I  believe.  Is  ba- 
sically consistent  with  the  draft  position 
paper. 

,  .  •  •  • 

(2)  Governmental  Representatives. 
In  cases  of  this  type,  the  Secretary-Gener- 
al has  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  placed  in  a  position  between  the  United 


States  and  the  Government  concerned.  In 
such  cases,  I  suggest  that  the  United  SUtes 
deal  directly  with  the  Govemmenu  In- 
volved, just  as  has  been  done  In  the  past, 
and  simply  notify  the  Secretary-General  of 
such  negotiations. 

,  .  •  •  • 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
(Hammarskjold)  to  the  United  StaUs  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  United  Nations  (Lodge) 
United  Nations.  New  York.  June  22.  1953. 

My  Dear  Lodge:  I  have  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  in  detail  the  position  of 
the  Secretry -General  in  case  of  a  solution  of 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  along  the  lines 
of  your  draft  of  points  which  might  be  in- 
cluded in  a  statement  to  be  made  by  me  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  I  think  we 
need  not  consider  our  positions  very  far 
apart,  although,  as  I  indicated  in  our  con- 
versation, there  still  remain  a  few  points  to 
be  settled  between  us. 

I  should  sUte  at  once,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  that  in  negotiating  under  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  I  am  necessarily 
bound  by  its  terms,  as  I  of  course  have  no 
authority  to  reach  an  accord  with  you 
which  would  alter  existing  provisions  of  an 
Agreement  to  which  the  United  Nations  as 
an  Organization  is  a  party. 


As  both  the  text  and  the  history  of  the 
Agreement  convince  me  that  I  would  not 
have  the  authority  to  negotiate  under  Sec- 
tion 21  a  settlement  which  had  the  effect  of 
amending  Section  13  (i.e..  which  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  right  of  deportation  a  right 
of  exclusion,  and  would  also  substitute  a 
prediction  of  possible  or  probable  abuse  of 
privileges  for  proven  "activities"  in  abuse  of 
the  privileges  of  residence).  I  feet  that,  on 
the  basis  of  your  suggestion,  we  should  try 
and  solve  the  problem  by  moving  closer  to 
the  technical  construction  of  the  security 
safeguards  in  the  Agreement.  As  you  will  re- 
member,   the    Agreement    is   express    (and 
Congress  was  no  less  express)  In  specifying 
that  the  United  States  is  provided  with  two 
safeguards  for  its  security:  the  right  to  re- 
strict to  the  Headquarters  District  and  Its 
immediate  vicinity  the  visas  of  persons  enti- 
tled to  access  under  the  Agreement;  and  de- 
portation in  case  any  such  persons  abuse 
their  privileges  in  activities  outside  their  of- 
ficial capacity.  Having  this  in  mind.  I  offer 
by  way  of  annex  some  adjustments  to  your 
draft  which  would  ser%e  to  bring  it  into 
better  conformity  with  the  main  require- 
ments, while  remaining  true  to  the  basic 
principles  on  which  we  are  fully  agreed. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Dag  Hammarskjou). 

77ie  United  StoUs  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Lodge)  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  (Hammar- 
skjold) 

New  York.  July  2,  1953. 
My  Dear  Hammarskjold: 

,  •  •  •  • 

Upon  further  reflection  I  find  that,  while 
I  do  not  agree  in  full  with  the  statements  in 
your  letter  of  transmittal.  I  really  cannot 
add  anything  to  what  I  said  when  you  first 
showed  me  the  paper-that  the  clarification 
which  you  have  added  accurately  depicts 
many  of  the  procedures  which  are  open  to 
the  United  States  and  that,  by  virtue  of  this 
fact,  the  addition  of  your  language  is  in  the 
interests  of  clarity  and  completeness  and  ac- 
tually improves  the  statement.  I  am  glad. 
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therefore,  to  say  that  I  see  no  objection  to 
your  making  the  statement  as  you  are  plan- 
ning to  do  it. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodce,  Jr. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
(Hammarskjold)  to  the  United  States  Rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations  (Lodge) 
United  Nations.  New  York.  July  3.  1953. 
My  Dear   Lodge:   I   thank   you   for  your 
letter  of  2  July  1953.  in  which  you  tell  me 
that  you  see  no  objection  to  my  making  the 
statement  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil In  the  form  in  which  I  sent  it  to  you  by 
my  letter  of  22  June. 

In  your  letter  you  mention  in  passing  that 
you  do  not  agree  in  full  with  the  statements 
in  my  letter  of  transmittal.  You  also  say 
that  you  accept  my  addition  to  the  text  as 
setting  out  "many  of  the  procedures  which 
are  open  to  the  United  States".  There  might 
possibly  be  other  procedures  open  to  the 
United  States  which  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Headquarters  Agreement.  But 
these  two  passages  in  your  letter  might  be 
read  as  Implying  some  reservations  regard- 
ing my  basic  position,  as  expressed  In  my 
letter  and  draft  statement  of  22  June.  How- 
ever. I  presume  that— as  you  have  not  found 
it  called  for  to  elaborate  your  views— you 
accept  what  is  summarized  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  my  statement— that  is.  that  the 
United  States  "will  consult  me  and  keep  me 
as  fully  informed  as  possible  to  assure  that 
the  decision  Is  made  in  accord  with  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
protect  its  own  security  under  the  (Head- 
quarters) Agreement"— In  the  light  of  my 
interpretation  of  my  authority  under  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  as  stated  in  my 
letter  of  transmittal,  especially  in  the  last 
paragraph.  The  text  of  my  statement  as  It 
now  stands  will  undoubtedly  give  rise  to 
many  questions  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  An  interpretation  of  the  statement 
in  accordance  with  this  conviction  of  mine 
as  to  the  limits  of  my  rights,  is.  of  course  for 
me,  the  basis  on  which  I  shall  have  to 
defend  my  view  that  the  matter  has  now 
been  settled  "in  a  manner  which  in  practice 
should  assure  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the 
parties  concerned." 
Yours  sincerely. 

Dag  Hammarskjold. 

(Telegram] 
The    United   States    Representative    at    the 
United  Nations  (Lodge)  to  the  Department 
of  State 

New  York.  July  23,  1953—8  p.m. 

CONFIDENTIAL 

36.  Regarding  proposed  .statement  by  SYG 
to  ECOSOC  on  Headquarters  Agreement. 

SYG  and  I  agreed  today  on  following  text 
for  his  statement  before  ECOSOC.  This 
agreement  was  reached  subject  to  his  assur- 
ance that  if  a  proposal  Is  made  in  Council 
for  reference  this  question  to  GA.  he  will 
strongly  oppose  It  and  with  understanding 
on  my  part  that  If  question  is  raised  with  re- 
spect arbitration  of  disagreements  under 
headquarters  agreement  that  SYG  is  free  to 
express  his  opinion  that  arbitration  applies 
to  all  sections  of  the  agreement. 

I  consider  this  Is  a  satisfactory  solution 
and  strongly  recommend  that  appropriate 
instructions  be  issued  to  our  ECOSOC  dele- 
gation to  support  SYG's  statement  before 
ECOSOC.  I  believe  statement  by  SYG  and 
his  general  intentions  are  such  that  position 


ul  US  fully  safeguarded  and  I  believe  fur- 
ther that  agreement  between  SYG  and 
myself  is  such  that  we  should  experience  no 
further  serious  difficulties. 

Progress  report  by  the  Secretary  General 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
Headquarters  Agreement: 

"Although  the  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  on  the  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
are  not  yet  concluded,  it  is  appropriate  that 
a  brief  report  be  made  on  the  matter  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  earlier  this  year 
the  United  States.  Invoking  a  reservation  It 
claimed  to  have  made  in  becoming  party  to 
the  Headquarters  Agreement,  declined  to 
grant  visas  for  transit  to  United  Nations 
headquarters  to  representatives  of  two  non- 
governmental organizations  in  consultative 
relations  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  On  9  April  1953.  the  Council  re- 
quested a  legal  opinion  on  the  matter.  A 
memorandum  by  the  legal  department  (E/ 
2397).  issued  the  next  day.  concluded  that 
under  section  11  of  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment representatives  of  non-governmental 
organizations  with  consultative  status  were 
entitled  to  transit  to  and  from  the  head- 
quarters district,  and  that  this  right  had  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  any  reservation. 
The  Council  later  included  an  Item  on  the 
provisional  agenda  of  Its  sixteenth  session 
relating  to  a  report  on  the  result  of  my  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States. 

Since  then.  I  and  my  representatives  have 
been  carrying  on  discussions  of  the  problem 
with  the  permanent  representative  of  the 
United  States  and  his  staff.  It  was  recog- 
nized from  the  outset  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  should  not  be 
permitted  to  serve  as  a  cover  to  enable  per- 
sons In  the  United  States  to  engage  In  ac- 
tivities, outside  the  scope  of  their  official 
functions,  directed  against  the  security  of 
that  country.  It  was  also  recognized  that 
under  the  agreement,  and  subject  to  its  pur- 
poses, the  United  States  can  protect  Its  se- 
curity by  granting  visas  valid  only  for  tran- 
sit to  and  from  the  headquarters  district 
and  sojourn  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  13(e);  the  United 
States  also  has  the  authority  to  make  any 
reasonable  definition  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  agreement  of  the  'immedi- 
ate vicinity'  of  the  headquarters  district,  of 
the  necessary  routes  of  transit,  and  of  the 
time  and  manner  of  expiration  of  the  visa 
following  the  completion  of  official  func- 
tions. As  provided  In  section  13(6),  the 
United  States  can  carry  out  deportation  pro- 
ceedings under  Its  law  and  regulations 
against  persons  admitted  under  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement  who  abuse  the  privi- 
leges of  residence  in  activities  in  the  United 
States  outside  their  official  capacity. 

In  the  case  of  aliens  in  transit  to  the  head- 
quarters district  exclusively  on  official  busi- 
ness of.  or  before  the  United  Nations,  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  are  limited  by 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  to  those  men- 
tioned. However,  other  cases  may  arise,  the 
treatment  of  which  under  the  agreement 
will  raise  questions.  I  refer  to  cases  in  which 
there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  a 
representative  of  a  nongovernmental  orga- 
nization is  coming  to  the  United  States  pur- 
portedly for  United  Nations  business  but 
also,  or  primarily,  for  a  purpose  outside  the 
scope  of  such  activities,  and  where  further 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  satisfied  that 


the  admission  of  that  person  would  be  prej- 
udicial to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  representatives,  such  cases  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment, and  they  therefore  hold  that  in  such 
cases  the  United  States  Government  is  enti- 
tled to  refuse  a  visa. 

The  United  States  representatives  have 
assured  me  that,  if  in  the  future  there 
should  arise  any  serious  problem  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  in  special  cases  of 
provisions  concerning  access  to  the  head- 
quarters district  or  sojourn  in  its  vicinity, 
the  matter  will  receive  the  most  prompt  and 
careful  consideration  at  the  highest  levels, 
that  timely  decisions  will  be  made,  and  that 
the  United  States  will  consult  me  and  keep 
me  as  fully  Informed  as  possible.  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  decision  made  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rights  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Also  from  the  United  Nations  point  of 
view  it  should  be  recognized  that  a  person 
should  be  excluded  from  the  host  country  if 
there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
he  intends,  in  bad  faith,  to  use  his  trip  as  a 
cover  for  activities  against  that  country's  se- 
curity. This  particular  problem  may  well 
not  have  been  studied  and  resolved  when 
the  headquarters  agreement  was  drafted. 
However  I  would  consider  it  proper  for  me 
to  accept  a  method  of  application  of  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interpretation  put  forward  by 
the  United  States  representatives  only  if 
such  method  of  application  had  been  explic- 
itly authorized  by  the  competent  organ. 

In  giving  this  account  of  the  negotiations 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  I  have 
therefore  to  report  that  there  is  a  measure 
of  agreement  which  may  help  to  remove  dif- 
ficulties over  the  matter  In  the  future,  and  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  any  re- 
maining questions  will  be  resolved  satisfac- 
torily in  the  application  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement  or  in  further  negotiations 
with  representatives  of  the  United  States." 

Lodge. 

2.  Actions  Against  Particular  Persons 
Accredited  to  the  U.N. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  question  arose 
under  the  Headquarters  Agreement  wheth- 
er the  U.S.  could  refuse  to  grant  admission 
to  the  U.S.  to  particular  persons  accredited 
to  the  U.N.  on  national  security  grounds. 
The  immigration  laws,  specifically  8  U.S.C. 
i  1182  (a),  provide  that  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  exclude  certain  categories  of  aliens: 
the  relevant  paragraphs  are  as  follows: 

"(27)  Aliens  who  the  consular  officer  or 
the  Attorney  General  knows  or  has  reason 
to  believe  seek  to  enter  the  United  States 
solely,  principally,  or  incidentally  to  engage 
in  activities  which  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interest  or  endanger  the  welfare, 
safety,  or  security  of  the  United  States: 

"(28)  Aliens  who  are.  or  at  any  times  have 
tjeen.  members  of  any  of  the  following  class- 
es: (Anarchists.  Communists,  and  other  rev- 
olutionists); 

"(29)  Aliens  with  respect  to  whom  the 
consular  officer  or  the  Attorney  General 
knows  or  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
probably  would,  after  entry.  (A)  engage  in 
activities  which  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  public  disorder,  or  in  other 
activity  subversive  to  the  national  security, 
(B)  engage  in  any  activity  a  purpose  of 
which  Is  the  opposition  to,  or  the  control  or 
overthrow  of,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  force,  violence,  or  other 


unconstitutional  means,  or  (C)  Joining,  affil- 
iate with,  or  participate  in  the  activities  of 
any  organization  which  is  registered  or  re- 
quired to  be  registered  under  .  .  .  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  .  . 

Shortly  after  adoption  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement,  the  U.S.  government  built  a 
record  demonstrating  that  it  considers  Sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  No.  80-356  to  provide 
adequate  grounds  for  permitting  the  appli- 
cation of  U.S.  immigration  laws  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  certain  aliens  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  of  the  U.N.  These  ac- 
tions were  based  primarily  on  18  U.S.C. 
5§  1182(a)  (27)  and  (29)  since  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  presence  of  U.N.  Headquar- 
ters in  New  York  would  require  admitting 
Communists  and  followers  of  other  ideolo- 
gies that  might  otherwise  qualify  for  exclu- 
sion under  §  (a)(28). 

Some  of  the  relevant  material  from  the 
period  1952-54  has  been  reproduced  In  the 
preceding  section.  Other  significant  materi- 
als on  this  point  are  reproduced  below: 

Memorandum  by  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  United  Nations  Affairs  (Meeker)  to  the 
Legal  Adviser  (Phleger) 

,1Washington,)  March  26,  1953. 
Subject:  Headquarters  Agreement  with  the 
United  Nations 
In  the  Headquarters  Agreement  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  has  en- 
gaged to  permit  certain  classes  of  individ- 
uals to  come  into  the  United  States  in  order 
to  go  to  the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 
Section  II  of  the  Agreement  defines  these 
classes.  The  President  was  authorized  to 
bring  the  Headquarters  Agreement  into 
effect  by  Public  Law  357  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress. Section  6  of  that  public  law  provides, 
in  part: 

•Nothing  in  the  Agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  way  diminishing,  abridging, 
or  weakening  the  right  of  the  United  Stales 
to  safeguard  its  own  security  and  complete- 
ly to  control  the  entrance  of  aliens  into  any 
territory  of  the  United  States  other  than 
the  headquarters  district  and  its  immediate 
vicinity.  .  .  .  ' 

Section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  sets  forth  31  categories  of  in- 
admissible aliens.  Three  of  these  categories 
are  based  on  security  criteria:  Section 
212(a)(27).  212(a«28).  and  212(a)(29).  Sec- 
tion 212(d)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  waive  the  grounds  of  Inadmissibility 
I'or  nonimmigrant  aliens  other  than  the 
grounds  set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (27)  and 
(29). 

In  the  past,  a  number  of  aliens  entitled  to 
enter  the  United  States  under  Section  11  of 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  have  been  in- 
admissible under  Section  212(o)(28)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In  these 
cases,  the  Department  of  State  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Attorney  General  waive 
the  inadmissibility,  on  the  ground  that  such 
waiver  in  the  particular  case  was  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Although  at  times  there 
have  been  delays  In  securing  a  decision,  the 
waivers  have,  in  the  end.  been  grsinted. 

Two  very  recent  cases,  however,  have  been 
handled  differently,  raising  problems.  A  Ca- 
nadian national.  Mrs.  M.  R.  Luckock,  sought 
to  enter  the  United  States  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  under  Section  11(4) 
of  the  Headquarters  Agreement.  She  sought 
to  come  as  a  representative  of  the  Women's 
International  Democratic  Federation,  a 
Communist-dominated     organization.     She 


appeared  to  be  inadmissible  under  Section 
212(a)(28)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  This  Department  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  waive  her  inadmissi- 
bility. The  Department  of  Justice,  for  the 
first  time,  denied  the  request,  stating  that 
the  information  forwarded  to  Washington 
by  the  consul  showed  that  Mrs.  Luckock  fell 
within  Section  212(a)(29)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  The  information 
forwarded  by  the  consul  had  covered  two 
poinU:  (1)  Mrs.  Luckock  held  hostile  views 
toward  the  United  States  Government,  and 
(2)  at  a  public  meeting  in  Canada,  she  spon- 
sored a  resolution  criticizing  the  course  of 
the  Rosenberg  spy  case.  Mr.  Hickerson  and 
Mrs.  Hahn  (our  representative  on  the 
Status  of  Women  Commission)  talked  by 
telephone  with  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  about  the  Luckock  case,  but 
apparently  did  not  discuss  the  legal  aspects 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  the  Headquarters  Agreement. 

A  French  national.  Madame  M.-C.  Vail- 
lant-Couturier.  is  now  seeking  to  come  to 
the  United  States  for  the  April  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  again  under  Section  11(4)  of  the 
Headquarters  Agreement.  Like  Mrs.  Luck- 
ock. Madame  VaiUant-Couturier  would  be  a 
representative  of  the  W.I.D.F.  The  Depart- 
ment's visa  office  has  informed  UNA  of  iu 
determination  that  Madame  VaiUant-Coutu- 
rier falls  within  Section  212(a)(29)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  of  its 
decision  not  to  request  a  waiver  of  inadmis- 
sibility by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Prom 
the  facts  available  to  this  Office,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  view  of  the  visa  office  is 
based  on  Madame  Vaillant-Couturier's 
status  with  the  W.I.D.F..  or  on  additional 
facts.  Unless  a  recommendation  is  made  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  applicant 
will  not  receive  a  visa  and  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  this  type  of  problem  under 
the  Headquarters  Agreement  has  given  con- 
cern to  Ambassadors  Lodge  and  Wadsworth 
In  New  York.  Attached  to  this  memorandum 
Is  a  telegram  of  yesterday  from  Ambassador 
Lodge.'  There  are  difficult  legal  problems 
involved  in  Individual  cases,  both  under  the 
headquarters  Agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  and  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  These  problems  need  to  be 
carefully  considered  in  each  case,  in  order 
that  the  United  States  make  a  disposition 
which  would  leave  us  in  a  strong  position  if 
the  case  were  later  to  be  taken  to  arbitra- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  under  Section  21 
of  the  Headquarters  Agreement. 

I  suggest  that  careful  consideration  needs 
to  be  given  to  this  type  of  case  at  two  stages: 
(1)  when  this  Department  is  considering 
whether  to  recommend  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  inadmissibility  under  Section 
212(a>(28)  be  waived,  and  (2)  in  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
after  the  Slate  Department  has  recom- 
mended a  waiver  of  inadmissibility.  In  the 
first  stage,  it  is  not  satisfactory  for  the  visa 
office  alone  to  make  a  determination;  there 
needs  to  be  consultation  among  the  Depart- 
mental offices  concerned,  including  the 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser.  In  the  second 
stage,  the  Department  of  Justice  should  not 
be  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  make  a 
decision  on  waiver  without  the  benefit  of 
discussion  with  officers  of  this  Department, 
including  officers  in  L.  If  you  agree,  we 
should  suggest  to  the  visa  office  and  to  UNA 
the  holding  of  appropriate  consultations  at 
both  stages.  In  this  way,  I  believe,  the  best 
application  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nation- 


ality Act  would  be  secured,  and  we  would 
minimize  the  possibilities  of  future  arbitral 
difficulty  under  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment. 

Leonard  C.  Meeker. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Memorandum  by  the  Administrator  of  Secu- 
rity and  Consular  Affairs  (McLeod)  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administra- 
tion (Lourie) 

Washington.  May  26,  1953. 
Subject:    Memorandum    from    Ambassador 
Lodge,  accompanying  his  letter  of  May 
21,  1953,'  regarding  otherwise  excluda- 
ble aliens  coming  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  following  comments  are  offered  on 
the  memorandum  above  mentioned: 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  no  desire  to  exclude  aliens  coming  to 
the  headquarters  district  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, except  upon  the  security  grounds 
specified  in  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  That  Act  specifies  thirty-one  gener- 
al classes,  some  of  which  are  subdivisible 
into  a  number  of  subclasses,  of  aliens  who 
are  ineligible  to  receive  visas  and  are  exclud- 
able from  the  United  SUtes  at  our  ports  of 
entry.  Only  three  of  these  classes  are  appli- 
cable to  some  of  the  cases  of  aliens  coming 
to  the  United  Nations.  (See  Sections  102  and 
212(a)  (27),  (28).  and  (29)  of  the  Act.)  None 
of  the  other  twenty-eight  categories  of  ex- 
cludable aliens  are  generally  applicable  to 
aliens  coming  to  the  United  Nations.  Con- 
gress has  spelled  out  in  the  Act  what  It 
meant  by  the  security  reservation  contained 
in  Section  6  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
August  4.  1947  (Public  Law  357)  approving 
the  Headquarters  Agreement.  (See  Senate 
and  House  Reports  on  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.) 

2.  On  the  question  whether  the  standard 
of  evidence  should  be  'clear  and  convinc- 
ing", as  suggested  in  Ambassador  Lodge's 
memorandum,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and 
the  previous  law  specifies  that  visas  shall  be 
withheld  if  the  responsible  consular  officer 
"knows  or  has  reason  to  believe"  that  a  visa 
applicant  is  ineligible  to  receive  the  visa. 
This  obviously  does  not  envisage  the  neces- 
sity of  any  concurrence  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  exercise  his  general  admininstra- 
tive  supervision  over  all  phases  of  the  work 
of  our  consular  officers  to  see  that  they  do 
not  act  arbitrarily  or  otherwise  abuse  their 
authority. 

,  »  .  •  • 

Memorandum  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration  (Lourie)  to  the 
United  States  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  (Lodge) 

Washington.  May  29.  1953. 
Subject:  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement  and  Section  6  Reserva- 
tion 
The  following  brief  statement,  based  on 
the  very  helpful  analysis  and  suggestions 
contained  in  your  memorandum  of  May  19. 
1953,  sets  forth  our  understanding  of  proce- 
dures  which   can   usefully   be   followed   in 
dealing  with  the  access  provisions  of  the 
Headquarters  Agreement  where  a  security 
problem  exists. 

1.  It  is  highly  desirable  for  you  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Hammarskjold  on  a  practical  work- 
ing solution  of  the  question  of  access  by 
aliens  to  the  United  Nations  headquarters, 
rather  than  to  dispute  with  the  Secretary- 
General,   and   the   Organization    at   large. 
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legal   questions  concerning   the  effect   and 
scope  of  the  Section  6  reservation. 

2.  In  cases  where  an  alien  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement  ap- 
plies for  a  visa  and  the  consular  officer  con- 
siders that  the  alien  is  or  may  be  excludable 
under  subsections  212(a)  (27),  (28)  or  (29)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
consular  officer  will  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Department  of  State.  No  visa  will  be  denied 
by  a  consular  officer  prior  to  such  reference. 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  When  it  Is  determined  that  a  visa  will 
be  denied  on  security  grounds  (for  example, 
because  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  considers  that  the  ap- 
plicant alien  is  covered  by  subsection  212(a) 
(27)  or  (29)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act),  the  Department  will  communi- 
cate to  you  the  reasons  for  this  action.  You 
would  then  be  authori2*d  in  your  discretion 
to  discuss  the  alien's  case  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General, making  known  to  him  the 
substance  of  the  information  on  which  this 
Government  bsised  its  decision  to  deny  a 
visa.  The  information  so  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General would  need  to  be  limited  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  disclose  the  source  of 
the  information.  The  Department  would 
send  its  communication  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  decision  to  deny  a  visa, 
and  in  any  event  before  the  visa  is  denied  by 
the  consular  officer.  As  stated  in  your 
memorandum  of  May  19.  you  would  not  dis- 
cuss with  the  Secretary -General  the  cases  of 
governmental  representatives,  but  of  other 
aliens  covered  by  Section  11  of  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  United  States 
Representative  at  the  United  Nations 
IWadsworth)  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration  iLourie) 

[Nfw  York,]  November  30.  1953. 
Subject:  Visa  Application  of  Anwar  Youseff 
Elmeshry.  UN  Secretariat  Recruit. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  file  indicates  that  the  Cairo  Consul- 
ate considers  that  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  subject  is  Inad- 
missible to  the  U.S.  under  Section  212(a)(29) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
that  by  OMV  4  of  November  4th  the  Con- 
sulate has  requested  the  Department's  advi- 
sory opinion  concerning  the  matter.  This 
file  also  contains  a  memorandum  dated  No- 
veml)er  19th  from  Maney  (VO)  to  Ingram 
(CIA)  and  Chase  (SCA)»  stating  that  VO 
concurs  in  the  Consulate's  finding  of  inad- 
missibility and  recommending  that  the  UN 
Organization  be  requested  to  cancel  the  sub- 
ject's appointment  as  a  staff  member.  This 
recommendation  appears,  from  Ingram's 
memorandum  of  November  25th  '  siddressed 
to  me,  to  be  concurred  In  both  by  OIA  and 
SCA.  No  clearance  with  the  Legal  Adviser's 
office  or  other  office  is  Indicated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pass  on  the 
merits  of  this  case,  but  it  does  appear  on 
one  reading  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
obtain  additional  information  concerning 
the  subject's  alleged  Communist  Party 
membership,  if  necessary  going  directly  to 
the  Egyptian  Foreign  Office  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis. 

My  only  other  suggestion  with  reference 
to  the  merits  of  the  case  is  that  it  appears 
possible  that  the  Cairo  Consulate  is  equat- 
ing Communist  Party  membership,  which  Is 
dealt  with  by  subparagraph  (28)  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


Act,  with  inadmissibility  under  subpara- 
graph (29).  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  Act  for,  if  it  were, 
then  no  nationals  of  Communist  Bloc  Gov- 
ernments could  be  admitted  to  this  country 
as  Secretariat  officials.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  the  Legal  Adviser  take  a 
look  at  this. 

Finally,  should  it  be  decided  that  we 
ought  to  attempt  to  dissuade  the  Secretary 
General  from  this  appointment,  I  trust  thet 
we  will  be  furnished  with  information  which 
we  can  submit  to  the  Secretary  General  in 
support  of  our  position. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Adminii- 
tralion  ILourie)  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  (Brownelli 

Washington,  December  30.  1953. 
My  Deak  Mk.  Attorney  General.  I  refer 
to  a  meeting  which  was  held  with  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  in  your  office  on  May  29.  1953  to 
consider  procedures  to  be  followed  in  deal- 
ing with  the  cases  of  aliens  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
agreed  at  that  time  that  close  liaison  should 
be  maintained  between  the  Department  of 
State  and  Justice  with  respect  to  any  cases 
where  questions  of  the  admissibility  of  an 
alien  under  United  States  law  were  present- 
ed. I  am  writing  to  you  now  about  such  a 
case  in  order  to  secure  a  concert  of  views  be- 
tween our  two  Departments. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Information  available  to  the  Department 
of  State  indicates:  that  Mr.  El  Meshry  Is  a 
member  of  a  Communist  group  in  Egypt; 
that  officials  of  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of 
Interior  had  recommended  his  dismissal 
from  a  position  with  the  Egyptian  State 
Broadcasting  because  of  this  membership, 
but  that  no  action  was  taken  or  is  contem- 
plated concerning  the  dismissal  recommen- 
dation: that  Mr.  El  Meshry  has  participated 
in  four  Communist-sponsored  world-wide 
conferences;  that  he  has  written  at  least  two 
anti-American  articles  appearing  In  an 
Egyptian  newspaper. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  information.  It 
is  the  view  of  this  Department  that  Mr.  El 
Meshry  falls  within  the  class  of  aliens  de- 
fined In  subsection  212(a)(28)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  but 
that  he  does  not  fall  within  the  classes  de- 
fined in  subsection  212(a)(27)  or  subsection 
212(a)(29)  of  the  Act.  It  has  been  considered 
In  the  Department  of  State  that,  in  the 
light  of  Section  102(3)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
pret subsections  212(a)(27)  and  212(a)(29)  of 
the  Act  In  relation  to  subsection  212(a)(28). 
and  as  defining  classes  of  aliens  with  respect 
to  whom  there  is  more  seriously  derogatory 
information  than  that  covered  In  subsection 
212(a)(28).  To  construe  subsection 
212(a)(27)  or  subection  212(a)(29)  as  apply- 
ing to  aliens  who  were  Communists  and  en- 
gaged In  the  regular  activities  of  Communist 
Party  members  would  bar  completely  from 
entry  the  members  of  Soviet-bloc  delega- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  many 
Soviet-bloc  nationals  employed  by  the  Sec- 
retariat. It  Is  not  believed  that  the  statute 
should  be  so  Interpreted,  In  view  of  its  provi- 
sions such  as  those  contained  in  subsection 
101(A)(15).  Subsections  212(a)(27)  and 
212(a)(29)  are  believed  to  apply  to  cases 
where  more  than  Communist  Party  mem- 
bership and  the  usual  activities  Incident  to 
such  membership  are  involved.  E:spionage, 
sabotage,  and  conspiracy  to  bring  about  vio- 
lent overthow  of  the  Government  are  exam- 


ples of  the  type  of  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity evidently  covered  by  the  two  subsec 
tions  in  question. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  at 
your  early  convenience  whether  you  agree 
with  the  above  stated  views  concerning  the 
case  of  Mr.  El  Meshry,  so  that  we  might 
know  in  advance  whether  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  take  the  same  view  as  this 
Department  of  the  facts  now  known  con- 
cerning Mr.  El  Meshry,  upon  the  latter's  ar- 
rival at  a  port  of  entry  in  the  event  a  visa  Is 
issued  to  him.  This  Department  would  be 
happy  to  msLke  available  to  you  any  relevant 
file  materials  which  would  be  of  assistance 
In  your  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONOLD  B.  Lourie. 


3.  Limitation  of  the  Size  of  National 
Missions  to  the  U.N. 

For  the  most  part,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
reproduced  legal  materials,  the  question  of 
the  validity  and  scope  of  Section  6  of  Public 
Law  No.  80-356  has  come  up  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  admission  of  particular 
foreign  nationals  in  connection  with  activi- 
ties at  the  U.N.  Yet  the  official  position  of 
the  U.S.  government  has  been  from  the  first 
that  the  national  security  reservation  con- 
tained in  Section  6  is  very  broad. 

It  would  appear  that  it  cannot  be  effec- 
tively argued  that  the  U.S.  government  is 
wholly  without  power  to  regulate  the  size  of 
national  missions  to  the  U.N.  when  their 
magnitude  and  the  activities  of  their  mem- 
bers raise  national  security  concerns  that 
are  within  the  reser\'ation  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 6  of  Publid  Law  No.  80-356.  The  ques- 
tions are  at  what  point  this  power  can  be  ex- 
ercised and  how. 

The  Soviets  have  a  very  broad  range  of  in- 
terests at  the  U.N.,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
undoubtedly  legitimate.  But  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion to  the  U.N.  (SMUN)  exceeds  by  more 
than  twice  the  representation  of  any  other 
nation.  Including  our  own.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment also  has  compelling  reason  to  believe 
that  the  SMUN  is  a  center  of  considerable 
espionage  activities  directed  against  the 
United  States.  It  would  certainly  appear  on 
these  facts  that  the  size  of  the  SMUN 
cannot  be  viewed  as  reasonable  in  light  of 
the  national  security  reservation  subscribed 
to  by  the  U.S.  in  relation  to  the  Headquar- 
ters Agreement. 

Efforts  by  the  U.S.  goverrxment  to  reduce 
greatly  the  size  of  certain  national  missions 
to  the  U.N.  could  trigger  diplomatic  protests 
and  other  political  actions.  The  specifically 
legal  consequences,  however,  could  include 
arbitration  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N. 
organization,  or  arbitration  of  judicial  proc- 
ess in  the  World  Court  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  country  or  countries  in  question. 

It  Is  noteworthy  In  this  connection  that 
the  U.S.  may  not  be  liable  to  arbitration 
with  the  U.N.  under  the  Headquarters 
Agreement  since  if  a  dispute  between  the 
U.S.  government  and  the  U.N.  over  the  Sec- 
tion 6  reservation  were  pushed  far  enough, 
the  U.S.  might  claim  (as  the  materials  above 
indicate)  that  there  has  been  no  real  agree- 
ment between  it  and  the  U.N.  and  therefore 
even  the  arbitration  provisions  of  the  Head- 
quarters Agreement  were  not  applicable.  It 
is  also  noteworthy,  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  specifically  entered 
a  reservation  to  the  General  Convention 
providing  that  it  does  not  consider  itself 
bound    to    the    jurisdiction    of    the    World 
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Court  over  disputes  arising  out  of  Interpre- 
tation of  the  convention.' 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Senator 
Leahy  in  proposing  legislation  calling 
for  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York.  This  measure  is  a  logical 
followup  and  complement  to  our  earli- 
er legislation,  now  signed  into  law, 
mandating  equivalence  in  the  number 
of  United  States  and  Soviet  diplomatic 
and  consular  personnel  in  each  coun- 
try. 

Recent  events  dramatically  demon- 
strate the  clear  need  for  prompt  action 
to  reduce  the  Soviet  espionage  threat 
to  our  Nation.  In  the  past  few  months, 
we  have  learned  of  the  compromise  of 
some  of  our  most  sensitive  military  in- 
formation by  a  nest  of  active  and  re- 
tired Navy  personnel  and  of  the  appar- 
ent defection  of  a  former  CIA  agent 
who  may  have  carried  with  him  infor- 
mation characterized  in  an  October  17. 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  as  relating 
to  'critical  U.S.  human  intelligence 
operations  in  Moscow." 

In  the  first  instance,  the  spy  ring's 
head,  retired  Navy  WO  John  Walker, 
was  arrested  while  trying  to  pass  infor- 
mation to  a  Soviet  agent,  who  has 
since  left  this  country,  in  rural  Mont- 
gomery County.  MD,  outside  Washing- 
ton. DC.  In  the  latter,  information 
about  Edward  Howard  was  provided  by 
a  Soviet  defector,  Vitaly  Yurchenko, 
who  had  served  as  deputy  chief  of  the 
North  American  department  of  the 
KGBs  First  Chief  Directorate  and 
had  been  a  spy  in  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Washington  from  1975  to  1980. 

The  Yurchenko  revelations  and  the 
Walker  arrest  have  confirmed  what 
has  been  a  recognized  fact  for  years— 
the  Soviets  devote  considerable  energy 
and  resources  to  espionage  against  the 
United  States. 

Earlier  Soviet  defectors  Arkady 
Shevchenko  and  Stanlslav  Levchenko 
have  told  us  of  the  pervasive  effort 
made  by  the  Soviets  to  conduct  intelli- 
gence operations  against  the  United 
States  and  to  recruit  Americans  in  the 
private  sector,  military,  and  govern- 
ment to  further  their  interests.  The 
revelations  about  Howard  and  the 
Walker  gang  starkly  and  tragically 
demonstrate  just  how  accurate  the 
Shevchenko  and  Levchenko  warnings 
were  and  just  how  real  the  Soviet  espi- 
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•  The  Soviet  reservation  reads  as  follows: 
•The  Soviet  Union  does  not  consider  Itself  iKJund 
by  the  provUion  of  Section  30  of  the  Convention 
which  envisages  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  and.  In  regard  to  the  compe 
tence  of  the  International  Court  In  differences  aris- 
ing out  of  the  mterpreutlon  and  application  of  the 
Convention,  the  Soviet  Union  will,  as  hitherto, 
adhere  to  the  provisions  that,  for  the  submission  of 
a  dispute  for  settlement  by  the  International 
Court  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  dLspute 
is  required  In  every  Individual  case.  This  reserva 
tion  Is  equally  applicable  to  the  provision  contained 
In  the  same  section,  whereby  the  advisory  opinion 
of  the  International  Court  shall  be  accepted  as  de- 
terminative." 


onage  threat  is  to  American  and  free 
world  interests. 

The  diplomatic  equivalence  legisla- 
tion is  an  important  step  in  dealing 
with  this  problem.  President  Reagan's 
endorsement  of  this  measure,  now- 
signed  into  law.  sends  a  clear  signal  of 
his  resolve  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
severe  imbalance  in  diplomatic  person- 
nel which  has  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
engage  heavily  in  espionage  activities 
in  this  country. 

At  present,  there  are  over  300  Soviet 
diplomatic  personnel  in  the  United 
States,  compared  to  only  200  United 
States  officials  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  employs 
about  240  Soviets  to  perform  a  variety 
of  administrative  and  support  func- 
tions in  our  Moscow  embassy  and  Len- 
ingrad consulate:  the  Soviets  employ 
only  a  handful  of  Americans  and  deny 
them  access  to  the  Soviet  chancery 
building.  Bringing  these  numbers  into 
closer  balance  is  essential,  and  I  look 
forward  with  anticipation  to  the 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Attorney  General  detailing  how  this 
new  policy  will  be  implemented. 

This  is,  however,  only  a  first  step. 
The  next  one  is  to  reduce  the  bloated 
Soviet  presence  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  Soviets  now  have  295  individuals 
assigned  to  their  U.N.  mission  in  New 
York.  About  260  of  them  are  with  the 
primary  Soviet  mission  and  the  others 
with  the  missions  of  the  so-called 
Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  The  United  States, 
by  contrast,  has  about  130  personnel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  additional 
300  Soviet  citizens  work  for  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  in  New  York.  A 
recent  Heritage  Foundation  report  by 
Charles  M,  Lichenstein,  who  served  as 
deputy  to  then  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  until  leaving  that  post  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  estimates  that 
over  1.200  Soviet  bloc  and  client-state 
nationals  are  on  the  staffs  of  their 
countries'  missions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions or  work  for  the  United  Nations 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, on  which  I  serve,  released  a 
report  in  May  detailing  the  Soviet 
presence  at  the  United  Nations  and 
the  threat  it  represents.  The  commit- 
tee's estimate  was  that  a  quarter  of 
Soviet  officials  in  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
were  involved  in  espionage  activities. 

We  are  not  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  individuals  working  in  thr- 
Secretariat,  but  we  can  do  something 
about  the  Soviets  working  in  their  mis- 
sion. This  authority  is  clearly  provided 
in  Public  Law  357,  enacted  In  1947. 
The  law.  clarifying  the  agreement  gov- 
erning the  U.S.-U.N.  host  country  rela- 
tionship, states  in  section  6  that 
■nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  be 
construed  as  in  any  way  diminishing, 
abridging  or  weakening  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  safeguard  its  own 
security." 


The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
has  been  drafted  with  a  recognition  of 
the  complicated  legal  and  foreign 
policy  implications  it  carries  with  it.  It 
is  not  our  intent  to  move  with  haste 
on  it.  Rather,  we  will  seek  committee 
hearings  and  administration  com- 
ments. The  measure  is  intended  as  a 
vehicle  for  stimulating  debate  on  what 
we  believe  is  an  essential,  compelling 
issue.  Our  hope  is  that  it  will  generate 
careful  thought  and  subsequent 
action. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would 
declare  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  mission  to  the 
U.N.  should  be  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  size  of  the  U.S.  mission 
there.  The  President  could  continue  to 
allow  more  Soviets  to  work  at  the 
Soviet  mission  if  he  determined  that  it 
were  necessary.  The  State  Department 
would  be  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress every  6  months  on  the  numbers 
and  duties  of  the  Soviets  at  the  mis- 
sion. In  addition,  as  with  our  diplomat- 
ic equivalence  legislation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al would  be  required  to  present  to 
Congress  within  6  months  a  plan  for 
reducing  the  size  of  the  Soviet  mission 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  we  are 
proposing. 

This  approach  is  a  necessary  and  a 
responsible  one.  With  an  estimate  30 
to  40  percent  of  all  Soviet  and  Soviet 
bloc  officials  in  this  country  engaged 
in  espionage  activities,  we  can  wait  no 
longer  in  our  search  for  solutions. 

Perhaps  no  better  description  of  the 
need  for  this  approach  has  been  made 
than  by  Levchenko,  the  former  high 
level  KGB  officer  who  defected  sever- 
al years  ago.  He  said  in  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Times  article: 

The  most  practical  means  of  disrupting 
KGB  operations  In  America  is  to  require 
parity  in  the  nvmiber  of  Soviet  diplomats  In 
the  United  States  and  American  diplomats 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  limit  drastically 
the  size  and  operations  of  the  huge  Soviet 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  If  such  steps 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  100  or  more  Soviet  of- 
ficials, KGB  activities  In  the  United  States 
would  be  seriously  damaged.  The  KGB 
would  lose  many  officers  who  otherwise 
would  be  handling  active  cases.  But  Moscow 
still  would  need  to  maintain  contact  with 
various  offices  of  the  U.S.  government.  So 
more  of  the  remaining  officials  would  be  oc- 
cupied with  legitimate  diplomatic  activities, 
rather  than  with  espionage. 

Congress  h&&  taken  some  Important 
actions  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  espio- 
nage threat.  The  Leahy-Cohen  diplo- 
matic equivalence  legislation  has  been 
signed  into  law.  as  has  Senator  Roth's 
amendment  restricting  travel  for 
Soviet  United  Nation  personnel.  Addi- 
tional funds  have  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  for  FBI  counterintelligence 
operations.  And  a  major  review  of 
counterintelligence  operations  and  re- 
sources is  now  imderway  both  by  Con- 
gress and  within  the  executive  branch. 
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The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  an  essential  additional  step  if 
we  are  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. My  strong  hope  is  that  a  con- 
structive debate  will  be  stimulated  and 
that  positive  action  will  result.  My 
firm  pledge  is  to  pursue  this  effort, 
and  other  initiatives  I  may  deem  nec- 
essary, to  reduce  the  danger  to  Amer- 
ica, our  ideals  and  democratic  princi- 
ples, which  pervasive  Soviet  espionage 
activities  represent. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  tne  Record  Ambas- 
sador Lichenstein's  report.  "Soviet  Es- 
pionage: Using  the  U.N.  Against  the 
U.S.."  and  portions  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee's  report.  "Soviet  Presence 
in  the  U.N.  Secretariat."  Both  contain 
important  information  which  will,  I 
believe,  be  of  great  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  Backgrounder,  the  Heritage 

Foundation.  Sept  9.  19851 

Soviet  Espionage:  Using  the  U.N.  Against 

THE  U.S. 
(By  Charles  M.  Llchenstein.  Senior  Fellow) 

INTRODUCTION 

With  mounting  concern,  the  West  is  dis- 
covering an  escalating  threat  to  its  security 
posed  by  Soviet  espionage.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  prosecuting  the  Walkei  family  on 
charges  of  giving  military  secrets  to 
Moscow,  while  the  West  German  govern- 
ment reels  from  revelations  that  some  of  its 
top  security  officials  secretly  have  been 
working  for  East  Germany.  Ripples  of  this 
West  German  spy  scandal  already  have 
reached  Britain  and  Switzerland. 

Dwarfing  these  as  spy  threats  is  a  Krem- 
lin-directed espionage  center  thriving  inside 
the  United  States.  At  risk  are,  among  other 
things,  the  secrets  of  U.S.  weapons,  strategic 
military  planning,  high  technology,  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  processes,  industrial 
innovation,  and  biotech  and  biogenetic  re- 
search breakthroughs.  Espionage  against 
these  targets  weakens  not  only  U.S.  military 
defenses,  but  undermines  U.S.  worldwide 
economic  competitiveness. 

What  makes  the  U.S.  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  this  espionage  are  the  convenient 
cover  and  access  enjoyed  by  the  spies.  They 
are  diplomats  and  bureaucrats  with  a  status 
even  more  privileged  than  diplomats.  Not 
only  do  they  operate  out  of  Soviet  bloc  and 
Soviet  client-state  embasies  to  the  U.S..  but 
more  important— and  much  more  valuable 
to  the  Kremlin— they  use  as  a  base  the  dip- 
lomatic mission,  agencies  and  secretariats 
affiliated  with  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
heart  of  Manhattan. 

Their  numbers  run  into  the  hundreds.  At 
least  one  in  three  of  all  Soviet.  East  bloc 
and  client-state  diplomats  posted  to  the 
United  States  engages  in  espionage.  This  is 
the  confident  consensus  cf  U.S.  intelligence 
experts.  The  term  espionage  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  abuses  of  diplomatic  privilege:  Infor- 
mation collection  (by  open  and  covert 
means,  including  electronic  intercepts),  ac- 
quisition of  military  and  industrial  technol- 
ogy (some  of  it  purchased  off-the-shelf, 
some  of  it  stolen),  recruitment  and  supervi- 
sion of  agents  (some  but  by  no  means  all  of 
whom  are  U.S.  nationals),  and  an  array  of 
"active  measures"  that  Involve,  among 
others,  propaganda,  spreading  "disinforma- 
tion" and  using  front  groups. 

The  •estimate  of  one  in  three,  in  fact,  ap- 
pears quite  conservative.  It  Is  based.  The 


Heritage  Foundation  has  learned  from  offi- 
cial U.S.  .sources,  on  the  actual  record  of 
confirmed  case  histories.  It  probably  would 
l)e  much  more  accurate  to  conclude  that  one 
In  two  Soviet  bloc  and  client-state  diplomats 
is  involved  in  espionage,  warn  Soviet  and 
East  bloc  defectors,  many  of  whom  were 
KGB  (Soviet  State  Security),  GRU  (Soviet 
Military  Intelligence)  or  East  bloc  counter- 
parts. This  is  confirmed  by  Arkady  Shev- 
chenko.  former  U.N.  Under-Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Political  and  Security  Council  Af- 
fairs, one  of  the  highest  ranking  Soviet  offi- 
cials ever  to  defect  to  the  West.  Shevchenko 
writes  in  Breaking  With  Moscow  (published 
this  year)  that,  of  28  Soviet  bloc  "Interna- 
tional civil  servants"  in  his  especially  sensi- 
tive unit  in  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  at  least  21 
spent  some  or  all  of  their  duly  hours  on  in- 
telligence assignments,  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  under  KGB  control. 

These  numbers  constitute  a  formidable 
challenge  to  U.S.  counterintelligence  forces. 
The  danger  to  U.S.  national  security  is 
beyond  question. 

THE  UNIQUE  VALUE  OF  THE  U.N. 

There  are  two  distinct  parts  to  the  diplo- 
mat-espionage problem.  The  first  is  inher- 
ent in  the  normal,  reciprocal  exchange  of 
diplomats  capital-to-capital  (such  as  betwen 
the  consulates  in  Leningrad  and  San  Fran- 
cisco). The  Soviets  post  several  hundred  dip- 
lomats to  Washington;  the  U.S.  posts  a  simi- 
lar number  to  Moscow;  each  group  is  a  mix. 
as  both  sides  know  perfectly  well,  of  diplo- 
mats and  intelligence  agents.  Even  on  this 
regular  diplomatic  level,  however,  the  Sovi- 
ets enjoy  the  advantage  of  supplementing 
their  own  staffs  with  East  Germans,  Bulgar- 
ians, Cubans,  Afghans,  and  other  Soviet 
bloc  and  client-state  diplomats.  Against  key 
targets,  they  operate  as  a  single,  unified  hi- 
erarchy, with  the  Soviet  KGB  at  the  top. 
By  contrast,  the  U.S  maintains  only  loose, 
informal  ties  with  the  intelligence  services 
of  Its  Western  allies,  Israel,  and  a  few  other 
countries. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  U.S.  suffers 
from  self-inflicted  wounds  in  this  diplomatic 
tradeoff.  The  total  American  diplomat  and 
non-diplomat  complement  in  Moscow  is  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  the  Soviet  Mission  in 
Washington:  202  vs.  495  (with  79  more  Sovi- 
ets currently  en  route).  The  Soviets,  more- 
over, hire  almost  no  local.  American  em- 
ployees for  the  non-professional  positions  at 
their  Washington  embassy,  but  bring  to  the 
U.S.  Soviet  citizens  to  serve  as  embassy  care- 
takers, mechanics,  drivers  and  the  like.  The 
U.S.,  distressingly,  uses  mostly  Soviet  na- 
tionals for  these  jobs  In  Moscow.  The  result: 
224  Soviet  citizens,  under  the  direct  control 
of  their  government,  now  work  inside  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  KGB  was  able  to  dust  U.S.  Embas- 
sy telephones,  chairs,  auto  seats  and  other 
objects  with  carcinogenic  nitrophenylpenta- 
dienal  powder  to  track  the  movements  of 
U.S.  diplomats  In  Moscow. 

The  second  part  of  the  diplomat-espio- 
nage problem  is  even  more  serious.  It  is  the 
unique  circumstance  of  the  U.S.  serving  as 
host  country  to  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City.  Here,  of  course, 
there  is  no  tradeoff  or  reciprocity.  All  the 
risk  is  borne  by  the  U.S.,  for  the  USSR, 
hosts  no  United  Nations— or  other  truly 
international— body.  For  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
Its  clients,  "diplomatic"  presence  at  and  be- 
cause of  the  U.N.  is  pure  espionage  gravy. 

At  the  U.N.,  there  are  official  missions  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  satellites  and  clients 
(plus  the  observer  missions  of  such  non-U. N. 
members  as  North  Korea,  the  Palestine  Lib- 


eration Organization  and  the  South  West 
Africa  Peoples  Organization).  Alongside  the 
official  U.N.  missions  is  the  U.N.  itself— the 
huge  Secretariat,  plus  headquarters  of  th« 
U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP)  and 
UNICEF  (the  U.N.  Children's  Fund).  Em 
ployment  totals  more  than  15,000.  of  whom 
371  are  from  the  Soviet  Union,  plus  another 
225  from  the  East  bloc  and  the  client  states 
As  with  Soviet  bloc  diplomatic  personnel, 
these  U.N.  employees  are  a  mix  of  genuine 
benign  bureaucrats  and  Intelligence  agents 
Taken  together,  these  components  define 
the  parSLmeters  of  the  problem  posed  by  the 
U.N.  as  a  "sanctuary  for  spies"  in  the  U.S.  It 
is  a  problem  that  the  U.S.  imposes  on  itself 
for  no  one  forces  it  to  play  host  to  the 
United  Nations. 

THE  NUMBERS 

To  present  the  situation  in  the  most  cau 
tious  way.  the  number  of  Soviet-related  dip 
lomat-sples  Is  calculated  to  underestimate 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  As  such.  A! 
bania,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  and 
Democratic  Kampuchea  (^ambodia)  are  not 
counted.  Albania  maintains  nearly  complete 
isolation  from  the  Soviets  and  the  Soviet 
world  generally;  China  cannot  be  considered 
part  of  any  Soviet-led  bloc  (although  it-s 
U.N.  Mission  and  Secretariat  personnel  in 
New  York  may  pose  a  security  threat  of  an 
other  kind);  and  Democratic  Kampuchea  is 
still  represented  at  the  U.N.  by  a  coalition 
of  opposition  forces,  partly  anti-Communist 
and  wholly  anti-Soviet.  Iran  also  is  ex 
eluded,  even  though  its  ties  to  the  interna 
tional  terrorist  network  pose  a  clear  security 
threat  to  the  U.S. 

Adding  together  all  Soviet  bloc  and  client 
state  nationals  who  are  on  the  staffs  of 
their  countries'  missions  to  the  U.N.  or  who 
work  for  the  U.N.,  the  total  comes  to  1,204 
potential  agents  of  espionage  In  the  U.S.  be- 
cause of  the  U.N.  (see  table). 

SOVIET  AND  BLOC  NATIONALS  IN  NEW  YORK 
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Still  the  total  is  too  low.  Most  of  these 
"diplomats"  and  "international  civil  serv- 
ants" are  accompanied  by  spouses  and/or 
adult  dependents.  On  the  basis  of  confirmed 
case  histories,  U.S.  intelligence  experts  be- 
lieve that  they  too  undertake  espionage  as- 
signments of  various  kinds.  Supporting  this 
assessment  are  defector  reports.  Assuming 


conservatively  only  one  spouse  or  adult  de- 
pendent for  each  mission  official  or  U.N. 
employee,  the  total  doubles  to  some  2,408 
potential  security  threats  to  the  U.S. 

Using  the  one-in-three  estimate,  the 
number  of  actual  agents  that  can  be  used  by 
Moscow  totals  about  800.  Using  the  one-ln- 
Iwo  ration  urged  by  Soviet  defectors,  the 
number  of  actual  agents  is  about  1,200.  Even 
those  diplomats  and  U.N.  bureaucrats  who 
engage  in  no  espionage  cause  problems  for 
the  U.S..  for  the  very  fact  that  they  are  on 
tap  complicates  the  U.S.  counterintelligence 
challenge  greatly, 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

All  of  the  experts  consulted,  from  federal, 
stale  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
agree  that  effective  countermeasures 
against  the  enormous  threat  posed  by  800  to 
1.200  espionage  operatives  must  proceed 
along  two  parallel  and  complementary 
tracks:  (1)  every  reasonable  means  must  be 
used  to  limit  the  numbers  of  potential 
Soviet-related  espionage  agents  in  the  U.S. 
and  to  limit  their  freedom  of  operation;  (2) 
U.S.  counterintelligence  resources  must  be 
enhanced  substantially. 

Limiting  Soviet  U.N.  related  espionage 
For  almost  40  years,  the  U.S  Government 
has  had  all  the  authority  it  needs  to  crack 
dowTi  on  the  UN-related  Soviet  threat  to 
national  security.  P.L.  357,  enacted  in  1947, 
clarified  the  Headquarters  Agreement  of 
November  21,  1947,  which  governs  the  U.S.- 
U.N,  host  country  relationship.  In  section  6, 
this  law  states  that  "nothing  in  the  Agree- 
ment shall  be  construed  as  in  any  way  di- 
minishing, abridging  or  weakening  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  safeguard  its  own  se- 
curity" and  in  particular  "completely  to 
control  the  entrance  of  aliens  into  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  other  than  the 
(U.N.)  headquarters  district  and  its  Immedi- 
ate vicinity." 

Under  this  authority,  the  U.S.  restricU 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  Soviet  and 
some  bloc  diplomats  at  U.N.  missions  to  an 
area  of  25  miles  from  the  UN.s  New  York 
headquarters.  To  do  the  work  that  legiti- 
mately brings  them  to  the  U.S.,  this  is  all 
the  freedom  they  need.  In  1982,  in  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act,  Congress  set  up  adminis- 
trative machinery  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  make  these  travel  re- 
strictions tighter. 

Although  the  1947  Act  makes  absolutely 
no  distinction  between  diplomats  and  any 
other  class  of  "aliens,"  no  restrictions  ever 
have  been  imposed  on  U.N.  bureaucrats.  As 
a  result,  in  this  years  State  Department  Au- 
thorization Act,  Congress  made  its  intent 
clear  beyond  any  doubt  or  administrative 
fudging.  The  Roth-Hyde  Amendment, 
named  for  its  principal  co-sponsors.  Senator 
William  V.  Roth.  Jr,  (R-Delaware)  and  Rep- 
resentative Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-IllinoU).  ex- 
tends to  all  foreign  nationals  at  the  U.N.  the 
restrictions  that  now  or  may  in  the  future 
apply  to  their  countries'  U.N.  missions. 
There  is  to  be  no  more  free  ride  for  those 
"international  civil  servants'  who  are 
known  to  report  routinely  to  their  U.N.  mis- 
sions, to  receive  orders  from  their  govern- 
ments, and  even  to  kick  back  part  of  their 
UN.  paychecks. 

The  mandate  of  Congress  is  unequivocal. 
Effective  follow-up  action  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.- 
even  by  the  U.N.  itself— is  now  called  for.  in 
the  following  directions: 

(1/  The  Roth-Hyde  Amendment  went  into 
effect  last  week;  it  should  be  vigorously  en- 
forced.-There   is   no   law   or   international 


convention,  nor  any  U.S.  host  country  obli- 
gation, that  allows  U.S.  "guests"  to  break 
American  laws  or  threaten  U.S.  national  se- 
curity. The  most  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Amendment  would  be  to  require  prior 
notification  by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
of  all  official  U.N.  travel  (which  would  alert 
U.S,  counterintelligence  agencies  to  poten- 
tial security  threats  and  enable  them  to 
deny  permission  in  some  cases).  Further. 
U.N.  employees  who  are  citizens  of  countries 
under  restriction  should  be  required  to  re- 
quest permission  for  "private"  travel.  Such 
unofficial  travel  should  almost  always  be 
denied. 

(2)  The  list  restricting  travel  should  be  ex- 
panded.—Vione  of  the  East  European  Soviet 
satellites  is  now  on  the  restricted  list.  Yet 
their  diplomats  and  nationals  at  the  U.N. 
pose  an  obvious  and  serious  security  threat 
to  the  U.S.  The  same  is  true  for  Nicaragua, 
The  status  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  ambiguous.  Its  New  York-based 
diplomats  already  enjoy  special  privileges: 
they  are  free  of  all  travel  restrictions  to  29 

"open  cities"  embracing  virtually  every 
major  metropolitan  area  in  the  U.S.  This 
would  not  be  curtailed  by  the  Roth-Hyde 
Amendment.  Although  China  is  no  Soviet 
satellite,  official  U.S.  sources  confide  that 
Beijing's  agents  in  the  U.S.  are  deeply  en- 
gaged in  industrial  espionage. 

(3)  The  size  of  some  U.N.  missions  should 
be  reduced.— The  Soviet  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
totals  295— when  Byelorussia  and  the 
Ukraine  are  added,  the  total  is  327.  By  con- 
trast, the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  gels  by 
with  about  one-third  this  number.  Surely, 
Moscow  is  taking  advantage  of  the  U.S.  in 
its  role  as  host  country.  Similarly,  Cuba  has 
a  staff  of  56  at  its  U.N.  mission,  about  the 
same  size  as  major  West  European  nations 
whose  involvement  in  U.N.  official  business 
is  generally  much  heavier  than  Havana's. 
The  matter  has  run  out  of  control.  The 
Stale  Department  immediately  should 
define  "reasonable  ranges'"  for  mission  size, 
based  on  such  generally  accepted  U.N.  crite- 
ria as  a  country's  population  and  wealth, 
and  the  scale  of  assessed  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  budget.  This  woud  force  a  cut  back 
mainly  in  Soviet  bloc  missions  and  thus 
reduce  the  number  of  potential  spies. 

(4/  The  U.S.  should  stop  subsidizing  espio- 
nage against  the  U.S.— The  U.S.  currently 
pays  25  percent  of  the  salaries  of  U.N.  em- 
ployees. This  includes,  of  course,  those  who 
receive  and  submit  to  Instructions  from 
their  governments  (including  instructions  to 
spy).  This  is  in  clear  violation  of  Article  100 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Another  related  Char- 
ter abuse  that  the  U.S.  tolerates  is  "second- 
ment," by  which  the  Soviets  assign  their  na- 
tionals to  the  Secretariat  on  contract  and 
replace  them  at  will.  This  puts  an  effective 
lock  on  certain  key  positions- in  personnel, 
public  information  and  Political  and  Securi- 
ty Council  Affairs,  for  example,  whose  chief 
always  is  a  Soviet  national- and  enables  the 
Soviets  to  establish  permanent  espionage 
outposts  within  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  The 
U.S.  should  demand  that  the  Secretary 
General  put  an  end  to  these  Charter  viola- 
lions.  Failing  prompt,  effective  action,  the 
U.S.  should  withhold  the  appropriate  por- 
tion of  its  annual  assessment. 

/ncre<winj7  U.S.  counterintelligence 
resources 
Even  without  the  UN-related  security 
threat,  strengthening  U.S.  counterintelli- 
gence capabilities  is  an  urgent  priority  for 
the  FBI.  CIA  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  espionage  charges  against  the 
Walker  family  make  this  clear.  U.S.  counter- 


intelligence must  be  rebuilt  after  its  system- 
atic destruction  during  the  1970s.  It  is  a 
long  and  slow  process.  Of  all  intelligence 
specialties,  none  is  more  demanding  or  de- 
pendent on  experience  than  counterintelli- 
gence. Since  1981.  the  U.S,  has  begun  to  re- 
build; more  must  be  done.  Such  as: 

HJ  FBI  counterintelligence  forces  in  New 
York  should  be  increased  substantially.— 
More  FBI  agents  are  urgently  required  in 
New  York  City  to  monitor  potential  espio- 
nage activities  related  to  the  U.N,  The  U.S, 
is  now  in  the  first  year  of  a  five-year  FBI 
expansion  program,  which  will  increase  the 
FBI  counterintelligence  force  by  about  50 
percent  nationwide,  ExEictly  how  many 
agents  the  FBI  needs,  and  how  many  should 
be  posted  in  New  York,  is  classified  informa- 
tion. The  President,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Congress— the  two  Intelligence 
Committees  in  particular— have  the  obliga- 
tion to  assui-e  themselves  tmd  the  American 
people  that  the  U.S.  is  spending  what  it 
must  to  rebuild  a  counlerinlelligence  capa- 
bility fully  in  line  with  the  Soviet  threat,  in- 
cluding the  U.N. —related  part  of  the 
threat- and  on  the  fastest  possible  track. 

(2/  Adequate  support  staff  and  services 
should  be  provided.— More  agents  alone  will 
not  get  the  job  done.  Required,  loo.  are  tele- 
communications equipment,  data  banks, 
stenotypists,  and  suneillance  and  other  spe- 
cialists. The  simple  lack  of  an  adequate 
motor  pool,  for  example,  can  abort  an  entire 
U.S.  coimlerinlelligence  operation.  In  addi- 
tion, collaboration  among  all  American  law 
enforcement  and  intelligence  agencies  is  es- 
sential. Currently  in  New  York,  cooperation 
is  excellent  among  the  FBI,  U.S.  Mission  se- 
curity staff  and  the  superb  New  York  City 
Police  counterintelligence  forces.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  must  ensure  the  same 
high  level  of  teamwork  within  the  U.S.  in- 
telligence community,  particularly  between 
the  CIA  and  the  FBI,  Almost  by  definition. 
Soviet-directed  espionage  at  the  U.N.  is  a 
cross-border  matter,  justifying  CIA  involve- 
ment. 

(3J  Counterintelligence  laws  and  guide- 
lines should  be  reviewed.— A  key  element  of 
the  systematic  attack  of  the  1970s  on  U.S. 
intelligence  capabilities  was  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Sur\eillance  Act  of  1974  (FISA). 
This  was  supplemented  by  Department  of 
Justice  guidelines.  Most  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment and  intelligence  officials  say  that  nei- 
ther FISA  (Which  established  a  special  U.S. 
court  to  pass  on  the  legality  of  wiretaps)  nor 
the  Justice  Department  guidelines  seriously 
inhibit  effective  counterintelligence  oper- 
ations. Yet  outside  experts  and  former 
counlerinlelligence  agents  insist  that  FISA 
and  the  guidelines  have  a  ""chilling  effect." 
Among  other  things,  they  discourage  agents 
from  even  requesting  especially  sensitive 
surveillance  efforts.  Thus,  while  the  special 
court  almost  always  says  "yes"  to  requesU, 
it  does  so  in  part  because  it  never  gels  the 
really  tough  ones.  The  President,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  Congress  must  review  the 
law  and  guidelines  for  just  such  crippling 
defects. 

(4)  The  U.S.  presence  within  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat should  be  strengthened.— IncTe&sed 
presence  within  the  U.N.  Secretariat  of 
lough-minded,  fully  qualified  U.S.  profes- 
sionals could  inhibit  the  activities  of  Soviet 
bloc  spies.  Americans  inside  the  Secretarial, 
moreover,  could  monitor  the  situation 
belter  than  any  outside  agents.  They  could 
spot  suspicious  behavior— sometimes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  Bulgarian  or  Russian  who 
almost  never  turns  up  in  the  office.  And 
they  could  report  their  observations  to  ap- 
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propriate  U.S.  officials  without  compromls-  relations,  and  the  West  is  paying  for  most  of  Soviets  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 

ing  their  roles  as  legitimate  international  it.  The  800  Soviets  assigned  to  the  United  cialized  agencies,  by  organizationin  1984 

civil  servants.  Nations     as     international     civil     servants  Number  of 

THE  •DNivrasAL"  soLHTioii  ^^^^^  directly  to  the  Soviet  missions  and  Or^>an^^alion                                   Sovieu 

are  part  of  an  organization  managed  by  the  Total  773 

Another   way    to   bring   potential   Soviet  Q^^^^^  Foreign  Ministry,   intelligence  serv-                                                                     

agents  at  the  U.R  under  more  effective  con-  ,j.^    ^^    ^^e   Central   Committee   of    the  united  Nations  New  Yorlc  Geneva 

trol  would  be  to  break  up  the  routine,  pre-  Pommunist  Partv  The  Soviet*  have  gained  ""7^°  Nations.  New  YorK.  ueneva. 

dictable   pattern  of  the   U.N.   operation.   A  S^^am      «lvLu«e      over      the      West         ^"'""*-  N»"-ob..  etc 469 

useful  first  step  would  be  to  Iceep  moving  through   their  comprehensive  approach   to  '"^^,71*^??*^,*!;°™'^  ^^""^^  '""'"'^          69 

the  annual  three-month  session  of  the  U.N.  j^e  strategy  and  tactics  of  personnel  place-     ,   .  "A*^'-  y'!™"f  ;      ;         - •• 

General  Assembly:  one  year  It  could  con-  ^^^,  ^^  ^^eir  detailed  plans  for  using  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ! 

vene  in  Moscow,  the  next  in  Geneva,  follow-  United   Nations  to  achieve  Soviet  foreign        "'''°"  "CAOl,  Montreal 20 

ing  that  in  Nairobi,  and  so  on.  This  was  pro-  poucy  and  intelligence  objectives  International  Labor  Organization 

posed  in  1981  by  former  U.N.  Ambassador  govlet   and   Eastern   Bloc   personnel    use        tUX)].  Geneva 43 

Jeane  Kirkpatrlcli  and  endorsed  In  principle  jheir  positions  to  promote  a  broad  range  of  International  Maritime  Organization 

by  President  Reagan.  By  rotating  the  U.N.  foreign  policy  objectives  In  the  Unltea  Na-           tIMOl.  London 8 

venue,  the  bulk  of  the  U.N.  missions  and  the  ^^^J^    ^^^    ^^^    specialized    agencies.    They  International   Telecommunications 

massive  U.N.  bureaucracy  would  be  operat-  gather  Information  to  provide  early  warning        Union  (ITU).  Geneva 11 

ing  outside  New  York  and  the  U.S.  for  at  ^j  possible  UN  actions  and  are  Involved  In  United  Nations  Development  Pro 

least  three  months  annually.  The  U.N.  sane-  shaping  conference  papers  controlling   the        gram  [UNDP).  New  York 4 

tuary    for   espionage    targeted    against    the  ^,0^  of  news  to  staff  and  delegations.  Influ-  United  Nations  Educational.  Sclen 

U.S.  would  be  severely  disrupted.  encing     delegations     seeking     SecreUrial  tific.  and  Cultural  Organization 

If  all  else  fails,  then  the  U.S.  must  protect  advice,  and  aiding  Soviet  diplomats  during        (UNESCO).  Paris 69 

iteelf  against  UN-based  espionage  by  press-  conference  and  other  deliberations.  Western  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 

ing  for  the  ultimate  option:  moving  the  U.N,  diplomats  have  protested  specific  Instances        (UNICEF).  New  York 4 

out  of  the  U.S.  altogether  and  Inviting  the  of  Soviet  staff  abuses,  but  no  comprehensive  united  Nations  Institute  for  Train 

organization  to  find  a  new  home  eUewhere.  effort  has  been  undertaken  by  the  United  ing   and   Research   (UNITAR). 

From  the  perspective  of  U.S.  national  secu-  Nations  to  enforce  UN  Charter  and  Secre-        New  York 1 

rity.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  ^^^iat   staff   regulations   that   prohibit  em-  united  Nations  Relief  Refugees  in 

The  State  Department  and  Its  supportive  pioyees  from  acting  on  behalf  of  their  gov-  the  Near  East  (UNRWA)  Beirut                1 

■establishment"    would,    of    course,    argue  gmment.  Universal    Postal    Union    fUPUl 

that  by  such  an  act  the  U.S.  would  be  turn-  govlet  employees  use  the  United  Nations  Be^e                                                             4 

ing  Its  back  on  its  worldwide  responslbilties.  jq    support    Soviet    propaganda    activities  ^^,.,.  I,Z^,^'f^;,;:;Z^:Z::,:aJ^n^' 

In  Moscow  or  Geneva  or  Nairobi,  however,  worldwide.   Soviet   Secretariat   officials   re-  ^^'j^ifr       °'^«'^'«"°"  '^^°^*           ., 

as  In  New  York,  the  U.S.  would  be  able  to  ,      instructions  directly  from  Moscow  on     ,„",   .■■„■•    : r^; ;  ■;: V 

play  whatever  role  It  wished  to  play  in  the  propaganda  placements  for  coverage  in  the  *°VfJ"rw^Ar^r^°^r'^  °'"'^'^'             « 

U.N..  which  might  even  become  more  serl-  goviet  media  and  to  arrange  for  the  UN  Sec-     „f^\^°'\.            }'  ?^T       1     » 

ous  and  businesslike.  ^etary  General  to  make  favorable  reference  World  Meteorological  Organization 

CONCLUSION  to  Statements  of  Soviet  leaders  or  announce-        (WMOl.  Geneva 

All  of  the  above  recommendations  are  mu-  ments   of    the    Central    Committee.    Docu-  ^°^o7"?i'^;jL    Organization 

tually  reinforcing.  If  all  were  pursued,  the  ments  supporting  Soviet   Interests  are  en-        i  w  iv^j.  »i»aria 

security  threat  posed  by  the  privileged  sane-  tered  into  UN  records  and  later  presented  as 

tuary  for  spies  provided  by  the  U.N.  could  *  U^  document  in  Soviet  propaganda  place-  Soviet  Presenci  in  the  UN  Secretariat 

be  brought  under  effective  control.  ments.  The  Soviet  Union  is  effectively  using  the 

Restrictions  on  Soviet  and  bloc  diplomaU"  Key  Soviet  personnel  have  been  placed  in  uN  Secretariat  in  the  conduct  of  Its  foreign 

freedom  to  move  at  will  within  the  U.S.,  UN  offices  responsible  for  UN  relations  with  relatiorvs.  and  the  West  Is  paying  for  most  of 

now  extended  by  the  Roth-Hyde  Amend-  nongovernmental  organizations  and  Soviet  jt.  in  contrast  with  Western  members  whose 

ment    to    Soviet    bloc    U.N.    bureaucrats,  front    groups.    Nongovernmental    organlza-  citizens  normally  work  as  international  civil 

should  be  rigorously  enforced;  the  list  of  tlons  such  iis  the  World  Peace  Council  par-  servants.  Soviets  in  the  UN  system  are  part 

countries   under  restriction   should   be  ex-  ticlpate  in  UN  activities.  Soviet  Interest  in  of  a  large  and  complex  system  designed  to: 

panded  to  Include  the  entire  East  European  these  groups  stems  from  their  ability  to  in-  Determine  how  to  Integrate  UN  activities 

bloc:  suspiciously  overstaffed  U.N.  missions  Huence  UN  debate  and  the  domestic  politl-  with  other  foreign  policy  and  Intelligence 

should  be  cut  back:  and  the  U.S.  should  stop  cal  process  in  their  own  countries.  ,2"*.,.     ...            .„          ,..         ,     .u     „„ 

rru°;^^•^^l5::™„".Ji^,•s'r  ssBroB^'*,Ts,'.,rjr.:?ssjr.!  js™X".'."ro?rvKr™  no,.. 

tial  spies  to  manageable  proportions.  must  respond  to  KGB  requests  for  assist-  '"» ^^^    J^™    ^^  authority   for   this  system 

The  problem  can  be  managed,  moreover,  ance.  The  Soviet   intelligence  services  use  ,^  Moscow  with  the  Politburo  and  run 

by    Increased    U.S.    counterintelligence    re-  their  UN  asslgnmenu  to  collect  Information  through   the   Foreign   Ministry    the   KGB. 

sources,  adequately  supported  by  sUff  and  on  UN  activities;  to  spot,  assess,  and  recruit  ^^^  qj^^   ^^  ^^^  Soviet   Missions  In  New 

services,  further  backed  up  by  a  strong  U.S.  agents;   to   support   worldwide   intelligence  york,    Geneva.    Paris,    Vienna,    and    other 

presence  Inside  the  U.N.  secretariat  and  rid  operations;    and    to    collect    scientific    and  cities  with   UN  agency   headquarters.   The 

of    unnecessary    restraints    on    their    oper-  technical  Information  of  value  to  the  USSR.  Soviet  missions,  in  turn,  directly  control  the 

atlonal  freedom.  Soviet  subversion  of  UN  programs  have  gOO  Soviet  citizens  employed  by  the  United 

If  the  U.S.  is  really  serious  about  turning  been  prevented  on  occasion  by  strong  US  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  In  addl- 

back  the  U.N. -related  Soviet  threat  to  Its  na-  protests  and  action  by  UN  officials.  Secre-  Hon.  the  Soviets  have  direct  control  over 

tional  security,  an  arsenal  of  varied  and  ef-  tary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  has  thwarted  third-country  agents  recruited  by  the  KGB 

fective  weapons  is  at  hand.  some  Soviet  personnel  moves,  but  he  Is  de-  and   have  Irifluence  over  the   200  Eastern 

pendent  on  Soviet  support  for  UN  diplomat-  Bloc  employees.  Thus,  Western  delegations 

Soviet  Presence  in  the  UN  Secretariat  ■  'c  efforts.  The  SovleU  will  maintain  a  dis-  face  not  only  the  large  Soviet  delegations 

tlnct  advantage  In  the  United  Nations  until  and  the  Third  World  majority  in  the  United 

SUMMARY  their  diplomatic  and  intelligence  efforts  are  Nations   but   also   an   organization   of   800 

The  Soviet  Union  U  effectively  using  the  matched  by  systematic,  long-term  Western  people    within    its    bureaucracy    who    have 

UN  SecreUrlat  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  opposition.  '>*en  placed  by,  are  managed  by,  and  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Soviets  and  their  allies.' 

■  This  report  was  prepared  for  the  Select  Com-  

mlttee  on  Intelligence  by  elements  of  the  U.S.  Intel-  ■  See  appendix  A  for  details  of  the  organization 

Ilgence  community.  that  controls  Soviet  UN  Secretariat  employees. 
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The  Soviets  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  personnel  place- 
ment is  unique  in  the  UN  system.  Soviet 
personnel  placements  reflect  overall  Soviet 
objectives  in  propaganda,  acquisition  of 
Western  technology,  and  intelligence  activi- 
ties. In  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gener- 
al Assembly,  the  Soviets  seek  positions  from 
which  they  can  protect  or  promote  Mos- 
cow's broad  political  and  intelligence  objec- 
tives. 

In  addition  to  their  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  placement,  the  Soviets  maintain 
effective  control  over  their  citizens  in  the 
UN  system.  Most  Western  employees  are 
career  international  civil  servants  on  con- 
tract with  the  United  Nations.  Soviet  citi- 
zens are  first  carefully  selected  for  a  specific 
function  and  often  stay  on  that  career 
track,  rotating  on  short-term  contracts 
among  assignments  in  international  organi- 
zations and  related  Soviet  ministry  sloU.  No 
Western  state  or  group  of  states  can  match 
the  combination  of  expertise  and  placement 
strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East- 
ern Bloc  in  the  UN  system. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  salaries  for  Soviet 
personnel  in  the  UN  Secretariat  Is  paid  by 
the  contributions  from  other  members 
states.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  also  net  an  es- 
timated $20  million  in  hard  currency  each 
year  from  kickbacks  they  require  from  their 
UN  staff.  These  funds  are  used  to  finance 
other  diplomatic,  propaganda,  and  intelli- 
gence activities. 

Soviet  objectives  ' 

Moscow  has  specific  objectives  and  de- 
tailed plans  concerning  its  participation  in 
the  UN  system.  The  Soviets  serving  In  the 
UN  system  have  four  basic  objectives: 

Promote  Soviet  and  allied  interesU  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Spread  Soviet  propaganda. 

Use  status  to  Influence  Individuals  and 
groups  within  member  states. 

Undertake  intelligence  operations. 

Creographical  distribution  of  UN  staff 
In  1957  the  admission  of  20  new  members 
to  the  United  Nations  prompted  UN  Gener- 
al Assembly  consideration  of  the  equitable 
distribution  of  positions  in  the  UN  Secretar- 
iat. The  General  Assembly  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  General  that  representation 
of  new  members  be  increased  by  giving  pref- 
erence in  hiring  to  nationals  of  "underrepre- 
sented  "  countries  and  by  increasing  the 
number  of  fixed-term  contracU.  by  which 
officials  of  governments  are  loaned  or  "sec- 
onded" to  the  United  Nations  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years. 

The  Secretary  General  responded  by  or- 
dering publication  of  a  report  each  year 
that  shows  the  representation  in  the  UN 
Secretariat  by  country  and  posts,  including 
all  political  posU  (P-1  and  higher),  and  by 
developing  a  system  of  desirable  ranges  for 
specific  countries  and  regions  based  on  pop- 
ulation, cultural  tradition,  political  system, 
and  UN  contribution.  Prom  the  begirming. 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  have 
been  overrepresented,  and  the  Third  World 
and  the  Eastern  Bloc  have  been  underrepre- 
sented. 

The  trend  of  the  last  20  years  has  been  to 
Increase  the  number  and  proportion  of 
Third  World  and  Eastern  Bloc  nationals. 
Since  the  UN  SecreUrlat  has  Increased  in 
size,  the  number  of  Western  Secretariat  of- 
ficials also  has  increased,  but  their  propor- 


>See  appendix  B  for  details  on  Soviet  interest  In 
ITN  components. 


tion  in  the  Secretarial  and  their  dominance 
of  the  institution  have  decreased. 

Promoting  Soviet  interests 
Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc  personnel  in  the 
UN  Secretariat  use  their  positions  to  pro- 
mote Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc  interests  in  all 
phases  of  UN  action.  Their  efforts  begin 
with  gathering  information  to  provide  early 
warning  of  possible  UN  actions  and  do  not 
end  until  the  final  report  has  been  dissemi- 
nated. Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc  personnel 
are  involved  in  shaping  conference  papers, 
controlling  the  flow  of  news  to  staff  and  del- 
egations. Influencing  delegations  seeking 
Secretariat  advice,  and  aiding  Soviet  diplo- 
mats during  conferences  and  other  delibera- 
tions. 

The  kickback  system 
The  Soviet  Union  receives  about  $20  mil- 
lion per  year  in  salary  kickbacks  from  Soviet 
employees  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies.  Although  this  sum  does 
not  cover  the  full  cost  of  Soviet  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations,  it  is  a  major  sub- 
sidy for  Soviet  diplomatic  and  intelligence 
efforts. 

The  kickback  system  did  not  begin  as  a 
calculated  scheme  but  rather  as  a  Soviet 
Government  response  to  the  ruffled  feath- 
ers of  Soviet  ambassadors  jealous  of  the  per- 
quisites of  their  offices.  In  the  early  1960s 
the  Ambassador  to  Austria  complained  that 
young  diplomats  recently  graduated  from 
college  and  working  for  international  orga- 
nizations were  getting  three  times  his 
salary.  Worse,  the  youngsters  were  buying 
Western  cars.  As  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee,  the  Ambassador  got  the  support 
of  his  high-ranking  colleagues,  and  the 
practice  of  salary  kickbacks  was  begun. 

An  identical  kickback  system  is  at  work 
throughout  the  United  Nations.  Each  posi- 
tion in  the  UN  Secretariat  is  assigned  a  rank 
and  pay  grade  equivalent  to  that  In  the 
Soviet  Mission,  which  is  roughly  comparable 
to  an  individual's  diplomatic  sUtus.  No 
matter  his  rank  or  grade,  each  Soviet  em- 
ployee is  required  to  turn  over  his  entire  UN 
salary  to  a  finance  clerk  in  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion. The  clerk  then  pays  the  Soviet  Secre- 
tariat employee  the  standard  hard  currency 
salary  paid  to  mission  personnel  of  the  same 
rank  plus  10  percent.  If  the  Soviet  resides 
outside  the  Soviet  compound,  he  also  re- 
ceives an  apartment  allotment.  The  pay- 
ment ujually  does  not  meet  the  actual 
rental  expenses.  The  hard  currency  contri- 
bution Soviets  make  to  the  UN  pension  fund 
is  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  mission  when 
they  leave  the  UN  Secretariat. 

Early  Womtnp.-Each  Soviet  Secretariat 
employee  has  his  UN  work  reviewed  by  the 
Soviet  mission  for  analysis  and  comment.  In 
addition,  the  KGB  has  access  to  some  UN 
code  cables,  some  of  which  are  copied  and 
sent  to  Moscow.  Through  these  efforts,  the 
Soviet  mission  is  aware  of  the  initiation  of 
Secretariat  actions  and  is  able  to  intervene 
early  on  when  the  substance  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  more  easily  influenced. 
Early  warning  also  gives  Soviet  diplomats 
longer  leadtimes  to  prepare  for  a  meeting. 

Conference  PreparaMon.— Groundwork  for 
major  UN  conferences  begins  years  In  ad- 
vance with  the  Secretariat  s  preparation  of 
the  basic  documents  for  discussion.  Soviet 
and  Eastern  Bloc  personnel  are  in  a  position 
to  shape  these  documents  to  favor  their  gov- 
ernments' positions.  Soviet  employees  di- 
rectly influenced  key  conference  documents 
for  the  UN  Special  Sessions  on  Disarma- 
ment in  New  York  and  the  UN  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  in 


Belgrade  In  1983.  The  UNCTAD  document 
was  such  an  egregious  distortion  of  Soviet- 
versus-Westem  aid  efforts  that  it  drew  a 
sharp  US  protest. 

News  Service.— The  Soviets  have  tried  to 
gain  control  of  the  Political  Information 
and  News  Services  (PINS)  established  by 
the  United  Nations  to  provide  Secretariat 
staff  and  member  states  with  synopses  of 
media  reports.  Supervision  of  PINS  was  as- 
signed to  the  office  of  UN  Secretariat  Under 
Secretary  General  Viacheslav  Ustinov,  who 
delegated  the  editorial  responsibilities  to  his 
special  assistant.  Viktor  Andreyev. 

Control  of  PINS  gives  the  SovieU  an  op- 
portunity to  select  and  edit  press  items. 
Review  of  PINS  products  Indicates  an  anti- 
US  bias  and  an  absence  of  unfavorable  cov- 
erage of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example, 
during  the  US  election  in  the  fall  of  1984. 
PINS  used  selective  coverage  from  US  news- 
papers to  support  the  Soviet  position  that 
President  Reagan's  arms  control  proposals 
were  motivated  by  campaign  politics. 


History  of  Soviet  presence  in  the  UN 

Secretariat 

Soviet  activities  since  the  founding  of  the 

United  Nations  In  1945  indicate  that  USSR 

participation    has    evolved    through    three 

phases: 

From  1945  to  1954.  Moscow  sent  few  of  Its 
people  to  serve  In  the  Secretariat,  and  those 
sent  tended  to  be  senior  officials  responsible 
for  monitoring  UN  activities. 

Prom  1954  to  1970.  The  Soviets  estab- 
lished themselves  in  key  Secretariat  posi- 
tions and  developed  tactics  to  shape  Secre- 
tariat activities  to  meet  their  needs. 

FYom  1970  to  the  present.  Moscow  refined 
its  system  of  personnel  placement  and  con- 
trol so  that  Sovieu  in  the  Secretariat  func- 
tion reasonably  well  as  adjuncts  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  and  Intelligence 
services. 

Before  1954  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
sidered the  United  Nations  a  pro-US  organi- 
zation and  was  unwilling  to  commit  re- 
sources to  it.  The  government  also  feared 
that  giving  Soviet  citizens  the  status  of 
international  civil  servants  would  lead  to  de- 
fections. Consequently,  only  a  few  well- 
screened  Soviet  officials  were  employed  in 
the  UN  Secretariat,  and  only  a  handful  of 
KGB  officers  were  under  UN  cover. 

In  1955  Nikita  Khrushchev  recognized 
that  the  trend  toward  decolonization  would 
mean  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of 
newly  independent  states  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  would  transform  the  character 
of  the  organization.  The  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  responded  with  new  Interest  to  the 
United  Nations  by  enlarging  iu  Department 
of  International  Organizations  and  creating 
new  sectors  to  deal  with  disarmament  and 
international  economic  organizations.  A 
Khrushchev  demand  for  a  more  equal  rep- 
resenUtlon  In  the  Secretariat  caused  a  push 
for  UN  positions,  which  initially  were 
staffed  by  poorly  qualified  Individuals. 

As  the  Soviets  gained  more  UN  posts,  the 
pool  of  qualified  people  with  UN  experience 
increased.  More  acceptable  candidates  were 
provided  for  vacancies,  and  the  KGB 
became  increasingly  subtle  in  seeking  ad- 
vantageous positions  for  Its  officers.  The 
800  Soviets  currently  employed  in  the 
United  Nations  reflect  this  focus  on  increas- 
ing the  quality  and  Influence  of  Soviet 
placements. 

Influence  on  Other  Delegations— SecTeta.r- 
iat  staff  officials  are  often  asked  for  advice 
and  assistance,  particularly  by  Third  World 
delegations.  Such  exchanges  allow  the  Sovi- 
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ets  in  the  Secretariat  to  influence  the  pres- 
entation of  positions  of  friendly  Third 
World  delegations.  Soviets  in  the  Secretar- 
iat also  use  third-country  nationals  to  sound 
out  Third  World  or  Western  countries  on 
proposals  the  USSR  wants  to  introduce.  By 
taking  these  soundings  through  third-coun- 
try nationals  and  then  having  a  client  spon- 
sor the  initiative,  the  Soviets  avoid  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  Soviet  sponsorship. 

Support  for  Meetings.— Soviet  and  Eastern 
Bloc  personnel  also  use  their  positions  to 
assist  their  delegations  attending  UN  meet- 
ings. These  efforts  provide  small  but  signifi- 
cant advantages.  For  example,  the  Soviet- 
dominated  Office  of  Conference  Services 
gives  Soviet  diplomats  the  advance  copy  of 
speeches  that  are  prepared  for  the  inter- 
preters. The  Soviets  also  receive  advance 
copies  of  documents  prepared  for  the  offi- 
cial record  of  UN  meetings,  which  facilitates 
their  preparations. 

Soviet  Secretariat  staff  memljers  do  not 
hesitate  to  manipulate  UN  procedures  to 
favor  the  Soviets  and  their  allies.  During 
the  1968  UN  General  Assembly  (UNGA) 
debate  on  China's  representation  in  the 
United  Nations,  Viktor  Lesiovskiy.  who  was 
serving  as  a  special  assistant  to  Secretary 
General  U  Thant,  drew  a  formal  protest 
from  the  US  Mission  when  he  put  the 
United  States  in  a  disadvantageous  position 
on  the  speakers  list. 

Decorum  does  not  preclude  Soviet  UN  of- 
ficials irom  providing  advice  to  Soviet  dele- 
gates during  UN  proceedings.  At  the  Janu- 
ary 1962  debate  on  the  Congo  issue,  the 
Soviet  Under  Secretary  General  passed  five 
penciled  notes  to  Soviet  representative  Vale- 
rian Zorln.  drawing  complaints  from  non- 
Communist  delegates  that  the  action  was 
highly  improper. 

Soviets  in  the  Secretariat  provide  internal 
UN  budget  information  directly  to  the 
Soviet  representative  on  the  UNGA's  Fifth 
Committee,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
budget.  In  technical  conferences,  Soviet  Sec- 
retariat officials  have  been  assigned  directly 
to  the  Soviet  delegation. 

Obtaining  UN  Resources.  Soviets  in  the 
UN  Secretariat  are  instructed  to  get  back  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  USSR's  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  Some  of  the  ac- 
tivities include  getting  the  United  Nations 
to  sponsor  conferences  in  the  USSR  and  to 
publish  Russian  UN  documents.  In  the  UN 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization (UNESCO),  Soviets  are  diverting 
programs  to  the  USSR  intended  for  under- 
developed countries. 

Soviet  tactics  for  securing  UN  Jobs 

The  Soviet  Government  accomplishes  its 
personnel  objectives  in  the  United  Nations 
through  a  combination  of  long-range  plan- 
ning and  dogged  persistence.  The  Soviets 
usually  begin  their  efforts  to  secure  slots 
through  the  formal  UN  personnel  systems, 
but  they  also  use  a  variety  of  other  tactics 
to  gain  their  ends.  One  ploy  Is  to  remain 
geographically  underrepresented  in  the  Sec- 
retariat to  improve  their  chances  of  secur- 
ing desired  posts.  If  the  Soviets  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  a  specific  position,  they 
will  present  a  well-credentlaled,  outstanding 
candidate  for  the  post.  This  method  was 
used  in  securing  the  directorship  of  the  Da« 
Hammerskjold  Library  at  UN  headquarters 
in  New  York.  When  a  qualified  person  is  not 
available,  a  resume  is  falsified.  Political 
pressure  also  is  used  to  gain  personnel  con- 
cessions. For  example,  the  USSR  has 
blocked  the  transition  of  the  UN  Industrial 
Development  Organization  into  a  special- 
ized agency  to  make  sure  a  deputy  director 


general  position  is  reserved  for  the  Extern 
Bloc  countries. 

That  Soviets  also  achieve  their  objectives 
by  ignoring  or  manipulating  the  UN  vacan- 
cy notice  system.  As  Director  of  Personnel 
in  Geneva.  Gely  Dneprovsky  used  his  au- 
thority to  hire  locally  on  temporary  con- 
tiact  without  approval  from  New  York.  He 
moved  Soviets  or  their  allies  into  key  posi- 
tions as  temporary  appointees  so  that  they 
could  subsequently  apply  as  Internal  candi- 
dates. The  Soviets  have  also  used  friendly 
third-country  nationals  to  protect  their 
slots.  For  example,  when  a  KGB  agent  who 
was  filling  a  senior  political  officer  slot  re- 
turned to  the  USSR  on  leave  for  a  year,  a 
Spanish  national  working  under  Soviet  su- 
pervision as  a  manual  laborer  was  shifted  to 
fill  the  slot  ad  interim.  The  Soviets  have 
also  been  known  to  exclude  highly  qualified 
third-country  candidates  from  consideration 
to  make  their  own  nationals  look  better  and 
have  intervened  at  the  highest  levels  to  pro- 
tect incompetent  Soviet  officials. 
Propaganda  placement 

The  Soviets  use  the  United  Nations  to 
support  Soviet  propaganda  activities  world- 
wide. Secretariat  officials  receive  Instruc- 
tions directly  from  Moscow  on  placing  mate- 
rials or  staging  propaganda  events  for  cover- 
age in  the  Soviet  media.  Communist  Party 
groups  in  the  secretariats  of  international 
organizations  concentrate  on  the  use  of  UN 
posts  for  Soviet  propaganda. 

Soviets  in  the  Secretariat  are  instructed  to 
arrange  for  the  UN  Secretary  General  to 
make  favorable  reference  to  the  statements 
of  Soviet  leaders  or  announcements  of  the 
Central  Conunlttee.  The  Soviets  circulate 
these  statements  and  a  wide  variety  of  deci- 
sions and  announcements  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  UN  documents,  which  are  then 
reported  In  Soviet  media  as  having  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  the  United  Nations 
allows  documents  of  any  delegation  to  be 
entered  in  the  record  and  circulated  as  offi- 
cial UN  documents.  The  fact  that  the  docu- 
ments have  been  circulated  in  the  United 
Nations  is  used  by  the  Soviet  press  and 
other  media  in  a  way  that  gives  the  Soviet 
propaganda  placement  more  credibility. 

The  Soviet  delegation  exploits  UNESCO 
for  propagandizing  Soviet  achievement  in 
agriculture,  science,  culture,  and  education 
and  the  advantages  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 
The  Soviets  use  the  organization's  pro- 
grams, international  forums,  information 
and  publication  activities,  and  its  audiovis- 
ual services. 

The  party  conunittees  in  the  Soviet  com- 
munities in  New  York.  Geneva,  Paris,  and 
Vieruia  are  actively  involved  in  Soviet  prop- 
aganda activities.  The  party  structure  is 
made  up  of  the  Soviets  in  the  embassy,  con- 
sulate, the  trade  mission,  and  groups  from 
the  secretariats  of  each  International  orga- 
nization. Each  group  has  a  propaganda  com- 
mittee that  meets  to  discuss  practical  steps 
for  attaining  Soviet  propagsinda  objectives. 
One  or  more  representatives  of  each  com- 
mittee attends  the  main  propaganda  com- 
mittee meeting  once  a  month.  The  main 
committee  meeting  Is  chaired  by  the  Ambas- 
sador, who  is  assisted  by  the  Party  Secre- 
tary, whose  instructions  come  from  the  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The  Ambassador  holds  periodic  meetings 
to  review  the  progress  of  the  propaganda 
program  and  to  discuss  plans  for  Increasing 
the  effort.  Occasionally,  an  official  of  the 
Cadres  Abroad  Department  of  the  Central 
Committee  visits  the  UN  representing  him- 
self as  a  member  of  a  delegation  to  an  inter- 


national organization  or  conference,  but  ac- 
tually his  mission  is  to  discuss  propaganda 
activities  conducted  within  the  secretariats 
of  international  organizations. 

Support  of  Soviet  interests  outside  the 
United  Nations 

Soviet  Secretariat  employees  use  their  po- 
sitions to  influence  not  only  the  diplomatic 
activity  within  the  United  Nations  but  also 
the  groups  and  individuals  within  memt>er 
states.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  they 
are  focusing  particularly  on  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  (NGOs)  associated  with 
the  United  Nations  and  Soviet  front  groups. 

A/GOs.— Groups  such  as  the  World  Peace 
Council  participate  In  a  wide  variety  of  UN 
activities  to  bring  nonofficial  views  and  In- 
formation to  member  states.  NGO  repre- 
sentatives may  attend  conferences  as  ob- 
servers; submit  papers,  which  become  part 
of  the  official  record,  and  at  times  speak  at 
meetings.  The  NGOs  are  targets  l)ecause  of 
their  potential  to  Influence  UN  debate  and 
t>ecause  of  their  Interaction  in  the  political 
processes  of  their  countries. 

International  Year  of  Peace 

Preparations  under  way  for  the  1986 
International  Year  of  Peace  (lYP)  are  an 
example  of  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  in  the 
Secretariat  to  influence  organizations  out- 
side the  UN  system.  The  UNGA  proclaimed 
1986  as  International  Year  of  Peace  and  in- 
vited member  states  to  participate  in  its  ob- 
servance. Soviet  Under  Secretary  General 
Ustinov  was  assigned  responsibility  for  the 
project.  His  UN  staff  is  soliciting  funds  for 
the  project  and  organizing  regional  meet- 
ings of  nongovernmental  organizations.  In 
this  way.  individuals  and  groups  will  partici- 
pate in  a  UN  project  without  suspecting 
that  the  effort  Is  managed  by  a  Soviet. 

The  Soviets  have  key  personnel  in  offices 
responsible  for  UN  Secretariat  relations 
with  nongovernmental  organizations.  In 
New  York.  Anatoly  Mkrtchyan  heads  the 
External  Relations  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information.  At  UNESCO. 
Assistant  Director  General  Sema  Tanguiane 
personally  approves  the  list  of  invitees  to 
UNESCO  nongovernmental  meetings.  In 
Geneva,  Political  Officer  Vladimir  Solovlev 
IS  in  charge  of  seminars  and  relations  with 
NGOs  in  the  Information  Service. 

Front  Groups— The  KGB  and  the  Central 
Committee  actively  promote  the  connection 
between  UN  and  Soviet  front  organizations 
such  as  the  World  Peace  Council  (WPC). 
Soviet  Secretariat  employees  also  attempt 
to  get  high-level  UN  representation  at  meet- 
ings and  conferences  sponsored  by  front  or- 
ganizations. When  WPC  President  Romesh 
Chandra  visits  the  United  Nations,  Soviet 
personnel  in  the  Secretariat  are  Instructed 
from  Moscow  to  coordinate  the  visit  and  ar- 
range meetings  with  the  Uf'  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  the  presidents  of  the  Security 
Council  smd  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Soviets  use  the  UN  imprimatur  and 
funds  to  lend  credibility  and  prestige  to 
Soviet  front  organizations  involved  In  Mos- 
cow's peace  offensive  in  the  Third  World 
and  Western  Europe.  The  front  organiza- 
tions participate  In  the  meetings  of  major 
UN  committees,  subordinate  organizations, 
regional  commissions,  and  specialized  agen- 
cies. They  are  in  contact  with  the  Secretary 
General  and  departments  of  the  Secretariat. 

Intelligence  operations 
Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Soviets 
In  the  UN  Secretariat  are  Intelligence  offi- 
cers. Moreover,  many  other  Soviets  are  co- 
opted  by  the  KGB  and  GRU.  All  Soviets  In 


the  UN  system  must  respond  to  KGB  re- 
quests for  assistance. 

In  the  early  years  of  Soviet  participation 
in  the  United  Nations,  Moscow  placed  a  few 
intelligence  officers  in  New  York,  but  they 
were  not  very  successful  in  collecting  infor- 
mation. The  KGB  and  GRU  initially  used 
UN  positions  oniy  as  a  cover  for  intelligence 
activities.  Over  time.  Soviet  intelligence 
services  have  become  experienced  in  the  use 
of  the  UN  system  and  its  personnel  and  pro- 
gram resources  to  support  their  efforts. 
They  now  use  their  UN  assignments  and  the 
orgajiization  itself  to  collect  information  on 
UN  activities;  to  spot,  assess,  and  recruit 
agents;  to  support  worldwide  intelligence 
operations;  and  to  collect  scientific  and 
technical  information  of  value  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  kid  stuff 
The  Youth  Forum,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Swiss  Commission  for  UNESCO.  Is  a 
tradition.  Since  1953.  500  schoolchildren 
from  the  four  comers  of  Switzerland  and 
bordering  French  regions  have  assembled  in 
Geneva  once  a  year  to  "play  "  United  Na- 
tions. As  In  the  General  Assembly,  the 
young  peop'e  are  grouped  by  the  countries 
represented  in  the  United  Nations  and 
debate  a  specific  topic  for  three  days. 

For  25  years,  the  Forum  was  held  in  the 
Palace  of  Nations,  an  official  UN  building, 
which  gave  the  event  an  added  sense  of  au- 
thenticity. But  since  1978.  following  an  in- 
teresting and  revealing  incident,  the  forum 
has  been  held  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence Center,  which  belongs  to  the  city  of 
Geneva. 

The  topic  of  the  Forum  that  year  was 
•'The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Human  RighU  Declaration."  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day.  a  young  boy  "repre- 
senting" the  United  Arab  Emirates  mo- 
tioned for  the  elimination  of  the  two  seats 
occupied  by  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  USSR.  He  considered  it 
unfair  that  the  Soviets  had  three  votes  in 
the  General  Assembly— which  has  been  the 
rase  since  the  United  Nations  was  estab- 
lished in  1945— when  they  are  the  greatest 
violators  of  human  and  civil  rights.  The 
motion  was  adopted. 

This  nonconsequential  play  acting 
sparked  a  high-level  Soviet  response.  A 
Soviet  official  of  the  UN  press  ser\'ice  hap- 
pened to  see  the  proceedings  and  reported 
them  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador.  The  next 
morning.  Ambassador  Zoya  Mironova  woke 
the  director  of  the  Palace  of  Nations  and  de- 
manded that  he  terminate  the  Forum.  The 
director.  Luigi  Cottafavi.  explained  that  the 
assembly  entailed  no  commitment  for  the 
United  Nations,  but.  when  the  young  people 
arrived  at  the  Palace  about  9  a.m..  they 
found  the  doors  locked.  The  decision  has 
been  made  by  the  official  in  charge  of  con- 
ference services.  Vladimir  Lobachev.  a 
Soviet,  without  consulting  the  director  of 
the  Palace.  The  young  people  had  lost. 
They  left  the  Palace  and  never  returned  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  diplo- 
mats. 

Cover— UN  staff  assignments  are  used  as 
cover  for  operations  directed  at  the  host 
country  and  third  countries.  UN  Secretariat 
status  provides  intelligence  officers  with  the 
opportunity  to  travel  unencumbered  by  re- 
strictions imposed  on  Soviet  diplomats.  Fur- 
thermore, UN  identification  does  not  dis- 
close nationality,  which  allows  Soviet  UN 
employees  to  attend  professional,  academic, 
or  political  meetings  and  to  develop  contacts 
without  revealing  their  nationality. 


One  example  of  Soviet  use  of  UN  cover  in- 
volves Anatoliy  Andreyev,  an  intelligence  of- 
ficer who  worked  as  a  UN  librarian.  In  1973 
Andreyev  met  a  civilian  employee  of  the  US 
military  at  a  librarians  conference  on  Long 
Island.  After  a  year  of  exchanging  unclassi- 
fied documents.  Andreyev  offered  to  help 
the  military  employee  financially  in  ex- 
change for  specific  classified  documents. 
Andreyev  left  the  United  States  after  a 
quiet  protest  from  the  UN  mission. 

Another  GRU  officer.  Kirill  Chekotillo. 
worked  in  the  UN  Office  of  Political  and  Se- 
curity Council  Affairs  for  the  Soviet  Under 
Secretary  General.  During  that  time.  Che- 
kotillo also  traveled  around  the  United 
States  visiting  various  research  institutes. 
Using  the  coverage  of  a  German  working  for 
the  United  Nations  on  Law  of  the  Sea  nego- 
tiations, he  was  able  to  gather  information 
on  the  status  of  US  oceanographic  research. 
When  the  United  States  pointed  out  these 
clandestine  activities  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. Cheko'lllo  resigned  and  returned  to 
Moscow. 

Recruitment— The  prestige  and  impor- 
tance of  a  UN  post  for  European  and  Third 
World  diplomats  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Soviets  to  meet  and  develop 
long-term  intelligence  sources  and  agents  of 
influence.  In  New  York.  Geneva,  and 
Vienna  extended  contact  with  Africans  and 
Asians  does  not  arouse  the  suspicion  it 
would  in  the  diplomats'  home  capitals, 
where  Soviet  officers  may  be  under  heavy 
surveillance. 

The  United  Nations  is  fertile  ground  for 
Soviet  recruitment  efforts.  Soviets  working 
in  the  UN  personnel  system  use  their  access 
to  personnel  records  for  spotting  and  assess- 
ing possible  recruits.  UNESCO,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 
UNCTAD.  and  other  UN  agencies  sponsor 
seminars  and  conferences  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Soviets  in  the  secretariats 
control  or  monitor  the  invitations  to  these 
events.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  attendees 
are  targeu  for  Soviet  intelligence  officers. 

Soviets  in  the  UN  personnel  system  also 
help  their  agents  get  UN  Jobs.  These  posU 
may  be  used  to  enhance  the  political  or  dip- 
lomatic career  prospects  of  an  agent  of  in- 
fluence or  UN  employee  as  an  enticement  or 
reward  for  senlce.  The  Soviets  can  be  as  ef- 
fective in  a  negative  way;  they  prevent  pro- 
motions and  make  working  conditions  un- 
pleasant for  uncooperative  UN  employees. 

Third-Country  Operations.— Soviet  intelli- 
gence officers  use  the  headquarters  of  UN 
international  organizations  to  support  their 
third-country  operations.  Meetings  are 
planned  for  New  York.  Geneva,  Vienna,  or 
Paris,  although  the  agent's  travel  and  busi- 
ness have  nothing  to  do  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. UN  conferences  held  in  these 
cosmopolitan  cities  allow  Soviets  extended 
contact  with  agenU  with  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  meet  in  their  home  countries.  A 
recent  case  involved  Ame  Treholt,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  Norway's  UN  delegation 
from  1980  to  1982.  The  Norwegian  State's 
attorney  accused  Treholt  of  obtaining 
NATO  classified  information  and  passing  it 
to  the  SovieU.  He  met  his  KGB  case  officer 
at  the  UN  Library  in  New  York. 

Scientific  and  Technical  Collection.— The 
USSR  also  takes  advantage  of  its  positions 
in  international  organizations  to  acquire  sci- 
entific and  technical  Information  and  equip- 
ment. A  large  portion  of  the  individuals  who 
come  to  the  UN  Secretariat  from  the  State 
Committee  for  Science  and  Technology  and 
related  academic  institutions  are  KGB  or 
GRU  personnel,  or  have  been  co-opted  by 


the  intelligence  services.  Soviet  tactics  var> 
from  simply  taking  hardware  and  shipping 
it  to  Moscow  to  arranging  for  international 
organizations  to  conduct  or  support  re- 
search that  fills  gaps  in  Soviet  technological 
knowledge. 

The  Soviets  use  the  UN  copying  facilities 
and  have  shipped  twxes  of  technical  litera- 
ture back  to  the  USSR  at  no  cost  to  the 
Soviet  Government.  As  the  Soviets  have  as- 
sumed more  responsible  positions  as  direc- 
tors of  research  programs,  they  have  been 
able  to  esUbllsh  daU  bases  of  specific  inter- 
est to  the  Soviet  Union,  again  at  UN  ex- 
pense. 

The  Soviets  began  using  the  UN  in  their 
scientific  and  technical  collection  effort  at 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
the  late  1950s.  Positions  acquired  in  IAEA  li- 
braries and  research  offices  gave  them  le- 
gitimate access  to  Western  equipment  and 
publications,  computer  systems,  software, 
and  data  bases. 

Chemenko  the  UN  delegate 
In  1974  Konstantin  Chemenko,  then 
Chief  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee's 
General  Department,  visited  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  the  UN  Special  Session  on  Raw  Materi- 
als. He  was  interested  in  how  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat worked  and  what  kind  of  technical 
services  were  provided.  He  also  was  interest- 
ed in  familiarizing  himself  with  US  auto- 
mated data-processing  systems. 

Chemenko's  trip  to  Washington  Included 
a  tour  of  the  US  Government  computer 
center.  In  the  briefing,  he  was  introduced  to 
The  New  York  Times  Data  Bank  system. 
The  system  was  queried  for  information  on 
Chemenko,  and  to  his  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment two  separate  press  items  came  up.  The 
news  items  were  printed  and  given  to  the 
visitor.  The  next  week  the  wife  of  the  KGB 
Resident  assigned  to  the  New  York  Soviet 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  began  using 
the  UN  computerized  Data  Bank  Service  to 
tap  into  The  New  York  Times  Data  Bank. 

APPENDIX  A 

Soviet  organization  in  the  United  Nations 
Soviet  ability  to  use  the  UN  Secretariat  as 
an  instrument  of  its  foreign  policy  depends 
on  a  large  organizational  structure  capable 
of  managing  the  800  Soviet  and  the  Eastern 
Bloc  citizens  working  in  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  The  process 
begins  with  the  selection  of  personnel.  The 
Foreign  Ministry,  the  KGB,  other  minis- 
tries, and  the  party  Central  Committee  ap- 
paratus all  are  Involved  in  the  process.  The 
Soviet  missions  to  the  various  UN  organiza- 
tions are  the  focal  points  for  managing  and 
evaluating  the  Soviet  employes  in  the  UN 
system.  Finally,  the  specific  plans  and  In- 
structions for  actions  in  the  United  Nations 
are  formulated  and  approved  in  Moscow  by 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  the  KGB.  and  the 
Central  Committee. 

TTie  personnel  selection  process 
Soviets  do  not  apply  directly  to  the  United 
Nations  for  employment.  They  are  nominat- 
ed by  Moscow  and  "seconded'"  or  loaned  to 
the  United  Nations  as  Soviet  Government 
employees.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Admin- 
istration in  the  Foreign  Ministry  has  an 
International  Organization  Section  that 
acts  as  the  clearinghouse  for  appointments 
to  the  UN  Secretariat.  The  UN  Information 
Office  in  Moscow  does  the  paperwork  for 
the  application.  Although  the  office  is  a 
formal  part  of  the  UN  Secretariat,  it  is 
staffed  and  controlled  by  the  KGB. 
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The  Office  of  Personnel  Administration  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  manages  a  pool  of 
ministry  professional  and  clerical  employees 
whose  specialty  is  international  organiza- 
tions, and  receives  nominations  for  other 
ministries  and  institutions  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  office  maintains  contact  with 
the  UN  Office  of  Personnel  and  the  perma- 
nent missions  of  the  USSR  to  the  various 
UN  institutions.  The  Foreign  Ministry  noti- 
fies the  other  ministries  of  anticipated  UN 
openings  and  prepares  the  formal  nomina- 
tions for  the  Central  Committee.  Over  the 
years  a  quota  system  has  emerged,  and  vari- 
ous ministries  have  come  to  regard  particu- 
lar jobs  In  the  United  Nations  as  their  prop- 
erty. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  provides  the  largest 
numt)er  of  employees  for  UN  assignments. 
Foreign  Ministry  candidates  for  UN  posts 
are  drawn  from  three  main  sources:  the  sub- 
stantive offices  that  deal  with  the  United 
Nations,  foreign  service  officers  on  rotation- 
al tours,  and  schools  sponsored  by  the  For- 
eign Ministry,  such  as  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Relations. 

The  KGB  and  GRU  provide  the  second 
group  of  candidates.  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Administration  Is  In  constant  touch  with 
the  KGB.  The  paperwork  is  done  by  the 
Foreign  Ministry.  The  forms,  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cadres  Abroad  Department  of 
the  Central  Committee,  provide  the  ficti- 
tious backgrounds  developed  by  the  KGB 
for  Its  personnel. 

Other  ministries,  state  committees,  and 
academic  institutions  also  provide  candi- 
dates to  the  UN  system  according  to  their 
functions.  For  example,  the  State  Commit- 
tee for  Science  and  Technology  contributes 
scientists  to  carry  out  its  role  in  acquiring 
Western  technology,  and  the  Health  Minis- 
try provides  doctors  to  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

The  Communist  Party  Central  Committee 
apparatus  from  time  to  time  provides  per- 
sonnel for  particular  UN  jobs.  The  key  of- 
fices are  the  International  Department, 
headed  by  Boris  Ponomarev,  and  the  Inter- 
national Information  Department,  headed 
by  Leonid  Zamyatin.  Stanlslav  Menshlkov 
of  the  International  Department  served  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Department  of  the 
UN  Secretariat  In  New  York  In  the  1970s. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  procedures  for 
personnel  selection,  an  extensive  network  of 
personal  contacts  influences  the  process. 
The  Permanent  Representatives  in  New 
York.  Geneva,  and  Vienna  have  consider- 
able influence  In  nominating  proteges  for 
key  posts.  Prominent  parly  and  Foreign 
Ministry  officials  find  jobs  in  the  United 
Nations  for  their  relatives  and  friends.  In 
1983  three  children  of  high-level  Foreign 
Ministry  officials  worked  in  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat In  New  York. 

Bureaucratic  contests  also  become  a  factor 
in  the  process  if  a  UN  job  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  more  than  one  ministry.  When  KGB 
officer  Viktor  Lesiovskiy  was  Invited  by  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  to  be  his  assistant, 
the  KGB  was  given  the  right  to  nominate 
his  successor  over  the  objections  of  the  For- 
eign Ministry.  Disputes  of  this  sort  awe  re- 
solved at  the  highest  level  of  the  respective 
ministries.  Sometimes  the  Politburo  has 
been  required  to  resolve  conflicts  between 
the  KGB  and  the  Foreign  Ministry. 

The  Central  Committee  approves  all  can- 
didates for  UN  jobs.  Once  the  nominations 
are  made  and  the  KGB  has  done  a  back- 
ground investigation,  the  credentials  are 
submitted  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  the 
Central  Committee's  Cadres  Abroad  Depart- 


ment for  further  screening.  The  nomination 
for  UN  Under  Secretary  General,  the  senior 
Soviet  position  in  the  United  Nations.  Is 
submitted  to  the  Politburo. 

Role  of  the  mission 

When  a  Soviet  citizen  reports  for  work  at 
a  UN  office  in  New  York,  Geneva,  Vienna, 
or  elsewhere,  he  has  already  checked  In 
with  his  boss  in  the  Soviet  mission  to  the 
UN  organization.  The  Soviet  mission  in- 
structs him,  supervises  his  work,  evaluates 
his  performance,  monitors  his  loyalty,  and 
reports  his  activities  to  Moscow.  The  Soviet 
mission  Is  the  link  between  the  Soviet  citi- 
zen and  the  Communist  Party  and  Soviet 
Government. 

The  USSR  ambassador  to  a  UN  organiza- 
tion is  the  formal  head  of  the  Soviet  organi- 
zation and  Is  responsible  for  the  overall  op- 
erations of  the  mission.  He  reports  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
try. The  regular  diplomatic  work  of  the  mis- 
sion is  organized  by  divisions  and  sectors 
that  parallel  the  UN  committees  and  Secre- 
tariat offices.  The  key  mainagers  for  diplo- 
matic activity  are  called  issue  referents. 
They  usually  are  foreign  service  officers  and 
handle  all  the  mission  activity  related  to 
substantive  Issues,  such  as  disarmament,  or 
to  functional  specialties,  such  as  personnel. 
KGB  and  GRU  officers  from  the  mission 
and  Secretariat  are  also  assigned  to  these 
sectors  for  cover  purposes  and  are  theoreti- 
cally required  to  spend  one-third  of  their 
time  on  diplomatic  work. 

The  Communist  Party  organization  con- 
stitutes the  second  major  control  mecha- 
nism. Each  Soviet  in  the  UN  Secretariat  be- 
longs to  a  party  group.  The  party  secretary 
ensures  that  all  decisions  of  the  Central 
Committee  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Soviet  community  abroad.  He  also  Is  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  the  Soviets  in 
the  UN  Secretariat  use  their  UN  jobs  to  pro 
mote  current  propaganda  and  front  activi- 
ties directed  by  the  Central  Committee. 

The  third  mechanism  for  controlling  Sovi- 
ets In  the  Secretariat  Is  the  mission  Security 
Officer,  who  is  a  member  of  the  KGB.  His 
job  is  basically  counterintelligence.  Assisted 
by  other  KGB  officers  and  Informants  In 
the  various  offices,  he  monitors  the  activi- 
ties of  all  Soviets  In  the  mission  and  the 
Secretariat. 

The  fourth  set  of  links  to  Soviets  In  the 
Secretariat  Involves  the  individual's  home 
organization,  ministry,  state  committee,  or 
component.  The  lines  of  communication  of 
minlsierles.  which  only  occasionally  send 
people  to  International  organizations,  are 
generally  weak  and  Informal,  but  control 
mechanisms  can  be  extremely  strong,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  KGB. 

The  KGB  has  a  separate  chain  of  com- 
mand and  communications  outside  the  mis- 
sion referent  system  that  links  directly  to 
Moscow.  The  standard  Soviet  practice  Is  to 
place  a  KGB  officer  sls  the  second  senior 
Soviet  official  In  a  Secretariat  office.  He  Is 
then  In  a  position  to  free  other  KGB  and 
GRU  officers  under  his  supervision  In  the 
United  Nations  for  their  intelligence  activi- 
ties. Individuals  are  managed  by  the  Resi- 
dent through  the  KGB  structure.  Othe'  So- 
viets, including  their  Soviet  non-KGB  su- 
pervisors, have  little  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  officials  and  exert  no  au- 
thority over  them. 

KGB  use  of  Soviet  Secretariat  employees 
Is  managed  directly  by  the  KGB  officers  in 
the  Secretariat  or  from  the  mission.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  KGB  simply  asks  the 
Soviet  for  information  concerning  specific 
intelligence  requirements  on  the  political  or 


economic  conditions  In  countries  of  UN  dip- 
lomats or  third-country  Secretariat  employ- 
ees. Sometimes  the  Soviet  is  required  to  ini- 
tiate contact  and  report  the  information. 
The  KGB  also  directs  Soviet  Secretariat  of 
ficials  to  obtain  employment  in  the  United 
Nations  for  individuals  recruited  by  the 
KGB. 

Soviets  in  tae  Secretariat  also  use  the  Sec- 
retariat employees  from  Eastern  Bloc  coun- 
tries and  client  states.  Eastern  Bloc  employ- 
ees routinely  check  with  Soviet  supervisors 
when  they  are  unsure  of  the  Soviet  line  and 
need  guidance  on  how  to  handle  their  UN 
work.  When  an  Eastern  Bloc  employee  is  fa- 
vorably placed  to  accomplish  a  Soviet  objec- 
tive, he  is  given  direct  instruction  from 
Soviet  supervisors  In  the  Secretariat. 

Reporting  and  work  for  the  mission 
The  divisions  and  sectors  within  the  mis- 
sion parcel  out  their  work  to  the  Soviets  in 
the  Secretariat.  Using  Secretariat  research 
and  library  facilities,  the  Secretariat  em- 
ployees draft  contributions  to  mission 
cables.  Soviets  in  supervisory  positions  In 
the  United  Nations  use  their  non-Soviet  em- 
ployees to  support  their  mission-related 
projects. 

The  Soviet  Secretariat  employees  form  an 
Integral  part  of  Soviet  mission  operations. 
On  each  issue  or  project,  the  potential  Sec- 
retariat contribution  Is  considered  at  the 
outset.  Soviets  In  the  Secretariat  sometimes 
take  the  Initiative  in  suggesting  strategy 
and  tactics  for  the  use  of  Secretariat  re- 
sources and  the  UN  mantle  of  legitimacy  in 
support  of  Soviet  objectives. 

Each  Soviet  in  the  Secretariat  has  report- 
ing requirements  beyond  the  scope  of  his  re- 
sponse to  specific  KGB  requests  or  his  regu- 
lar Input  through  the  mission  sector.  The 
Soviets  in  the  United  Nations  must  report 
every  contact  with  foreigners  including 
work-related  meetings  and  social  occasions. 
To  avoid  being  seen  and  having  to  complete 
a  rep)ort.  the  Soviets  make  a  point  of  not 
meeting  Western  friends  In  the  restaurants 
or  coffee  shops  In  UN  buildings. 

Evaluation 

The  Soviets  in  the  UN  Secretariat  are 
within  the  persoruiel  evaluation  system  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  mission  and 
local  party  committee  provide  the  standard 
personnel  evaluation  reports  on  Soviet  Sec- 
retariat personnel.  The  KGB  and  GRU  pre- 
pare a  separate  evaluation  report  to  which 
the  Soviet  supervisors  in  the  United  Nations 
or  the  mission  make  pro  forma  contribu- 
tions. The  mission's  evaluation  Includes  sev- 
eral parts.  Including  a  description  of  the  job 
and  an  evaluation  of  performance.  The  sub- 
stantive part  Is  provided  by  the  sector  or  di- 
vision chief  in  the  mission.  The  party  secre- 
tary and  KGB  security  officer  In  the  mis- 
sion also  add  comments,  and  the  Soviet  su- 
pervisors In  the  Secretariat  report  on  the 
employee's  work  In  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  each  Soviet  employee  Is  re- 
quired to  complete  an  annual  report  of  his 
activities  within  the  Secretariat.  The  report 
contains  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  par- 
ticular UN  slot  to  the  Soviet  operation  and 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  or- 
ganizational setup  and  provides  suggestions 
for  Improvements.  The  senior  Soviets  report 
on  the  overall  operations  of  their  offices,  or. 
In  the  case  of  the  Under  Secretary  General, 
on  the  whole  Soviet  operation  in  the  UN 
Secretariat.  The  analysis  of  these  reports  by 
the  Personnel  and  Finance  Sector  In  the  De- 
partment of  International  Organizations  in 
the  Foreign  Ministry  provides  the  basis  for 


the  long-range  plans  for  allocation  of  Soviet 
personnel  in  the  UN  Secretariat. 

Instructions  from  Moscow 

Soviet  Secretarial  employees  regularly 
visit  the  mission  to  get  instruction  from 
their  supervisors.  As  a  general  rule,  the  For- 
eign Ministry  instructions  to  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion are  sufficient  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
Secretariat  employees.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
try usually  assumes  that  these  Instructions 
will  also  initiate  specific  action  by  Soviets  in 
the  Secretarial.  Foreign  Ministry  personnel 
in  the  Secretariat  occasionally  receive  spe- 
cific instructions  requiring  them  to  contact 
particular  foreign  diplomats  with  whom 
they  have  close  relationships  to  gather  In- 
formation or  lobby  on  a  specific  issue.  The 
Foreign  Ministry  and  KGB  communication 
systems  are  used  by  the  International  De- 
partment of  the  Central  Committee,  headed 
by  Boris  Ponomarev.  to  send  Instructions  by 
special  cable  to  Soviets  in  the  Secretariat 
concerning  UN  support  for  Soviet-controlled 
front  organizations. 

Leonid  Zamyatin  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee's International  Information  Department 
is  concerned  with  propaganda,  and  the 
Cadres  Abroad  Department  manages  the 
party  mechanism  within  the  Soviet  delega- 
tions abroad.  Both  of  these  Central  Com- 
mittee offices  use  the  Foreign  Ministry  and 
KGB  communications  systems  and  some- 
limes  send  cables  to  the  exclusive  attention 
of  particular  Soviets  in  the  UN  Secretariat. 
The  KGB  and  GRU  maintain  a  conununi- 
cations  system  separate  from  Foreign  Minis- 
try channels.  KGB  headquarters  Instrucu 
the  Resident,  who  deals  directly  with  KGB 
officers  In  the  UN  Secretarial. 

APPENDTX  B 

Soviet  interest  in  UN  components 
Over  the  past  20  years,  the  Soviets  have 
developed  a  strategic  approach  to  the  place- 
ment of  their  personnel  within  the  UN 
system.  Analysis  of  the  functions  of  UN  of- 
fices and  evidence  of  Soviet  interests  by  the 
placement  of  personnel  reveal  the  following 
motives  and  interest  in  particular  UN  of- 
fices. 

77ie  UN  Secretariat  in  New  York 
The  Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary 
General  provides  staff  support  to  the  Secre- 
tary General,  manages  his  personal  activi- 
ties, and  has  direct  access  to  any  office  In 
the  UN  system  In  the  Secretary  General's 
name.  This  has  been  a  KGB  slot  since 
Viktor  Lesiovskiy  became  an  assistant  to  U 
Thant.  Today,  Guennadi  Yevstaf'iev  moni- 
tors these  activities  and  has  access  to  all 
personnel  records  and  applications  for  UN 
employment. 

The  Department  of  Political  and  Security 
Council  Affairs  is  responsible  for  assisting 
the  Secretary  General  in  his  relations  with 
the  Security  Council  and  has  a  broad  man- 
date to  deal  with  political  Issues.  According 
to  Trgyve  Lie,  in  1946  the  Big  Five  powers 
agreed  that  the  top  post  would  be  held  by  a 
Soviet  national.  The  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral m  charge  of  that  department  has 
always  been  a  Soviet.  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Ustinov  first  served  in  the  United  Na- 
tions In  the  late  1950s.  The  department  has 
15  SovieU  and  has  been  the  primary  focus 
of  political  influence  and  Intelligence  oper- 
ations in  the  Secretariat  in  New  York. 

The  Department  of  Conferences  Services 
contains  the  largest  contingent  of  Soviets  in 
New  York.  A  high  proportion  of  KGB  and 
GRU  officers  serve  in  this  department.  The 
Soviet  translators  are  together  In  one  Rus- 
sian-language section,  where  the  Soviet  su- 
pervisors can  free  the  KGB  officers  to  do 


their  "other  work."  as  It  is  called  In  the 
United  Nations.  The  Soviets  are  also  inter- 
ested in  the  Dag  Hammerskjold  Library  be 
cause  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
US  technical  publications  and  lets  KGB  and 
GRU  officers  travel  throughout  the  United 
States  to  meet  people  with  access  to  vast 
collections  of  technical  literature. 

The  KGB  Is  vitally  interested  in  the 
Office  of  Personnel  for  access  to  personnel 
files  and  applications  for  UN  employment. 
This  gives  the  Soviets  considerable  leverage 
over  applicants  and  provides  information  on 
possible  character  weaknesses  and  financial 
difficulties  of  current  employees.  The  office 
also  maintains  information  on  personnel 
disputes  within  the  Secretariat  and  deals 
with  dlgruntled  employees. 

The  Financial  Services  Office  helps  the 
extremely  cost-conscious  Soviets  to  keep  UN 
expenses  and  contributions  under  control. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance  puts  experts  on 
budget  planning  and  accounting  In  this 
office  to  aid  Soviet  delegates  on  the  UN 
budget  committee.  The  KGB  Is  interested  in 
monitoring  how  the  Soviets  in  the  Secretar- 
iat spend  their  money  to  assure  that  the 
USSR  gets  every  permy  of  hard  currency 
kickback  from  its  UN  employees. 

Soviet  participation  In  the  Department  of 
Legal  Affairs  is  designed  to  control  from 
within  the  Secretariat  attempts  to  expand 
the  UN  mandate.  A  Soviet  has  held  the  Di- 
rectorship of  the  Codification  Division  since 
1965;  particular  interests  are  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotiations  and  the  review  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treatv.  A  defector  reports  that  the 
office  also  deals  with  legal  questions  per- 
taining to  employment  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures for  promotions  and  has  information 
on  private  moneUry.  marital,  and  employ- 
ment difficulties  of  UN  employees,  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  KGB. 

The  Department  of  Public  Information  is 
a  focal  point  for  propaganda  and  Intelli- 
gence efforts.  Anatoly  Mkrtchyan  is  Direc- 
tor of  External  Relations  Division  and  han- 
dles relations  with  nongovermental  organi- 
zations and  the  program  that  brings  gradu- 
ate students  from  all  over  the  world  for  a 
UN  work-study  program.  These  activities 
are  important  to  the  KGB  and  the  Central 
Committee  for  recruitment  and  for  support- 
ing their  front  organizations.  The  depart- 
ment as  a  whole  has  relatively  few  Soviets 
at  present  but  it  is  a  high  priority  for  future 
Soviet  placements  because  it  manages  the 
UN  information  offices  worldwide,  main- 
tains contacu  with  Journalists  and  the 
media,  and  publishes  much  of  the  UN  pro- 
motional literature. 

Geneva,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Nairobi 
Soviet  activities  In  the  New  York  compo- 
nent are  only  part  of  the  overall  effort  in 
the  United  Nations  and  lu  specialized  agen- 
cies. Since  the  1920s  the  Soviets  have  been 
active  in  technical  and  scientific  organiza- 
tions. In  1956.  when  they  joined  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Soviets 
began  their  concerted  effort  to  provide  staff 
to  International  organizations  with  access  to 
Western  technology. 

Genet'o.— The  Geneva  office  of  the  United 
Nations  is  the  center  for  research  and  dis- 
cussion of  North-South  issues  and  is  the  site 
of  more  than  a  dozen  specialized  UN  agen- 
cies and  affiliated  bodies  in  which  the  Sovi- 
ets disseminate  propaganda  and  collect 
technical  information. 

A  Soviet  national,  Gely  Dneprovsky,  was 
particularly  successful  In  placing  personnel 
In  the  UN  Geneva  office.  In  spite  of  press 
publicity  regarding  his  alleged  KGB  connec- 
tions, Dneprovsky  was  appointed  chief  of 


personnel  in  1978.  By  the  end  of  his  tenure 
in  1983,  he  had  worked  effectively  behind 
the  scenes  to  oust  Westerners  and  to  put 
UN  persoruiel  functions  in  Geneva  In  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets  and  their  allies.  Disre- 
garding UN  personnel  rules,  he  gave  the 
largest  division— Conference  Services— to  a 
Soviet. 

Soviet  staff  members  try  to  discredit 
Western  aid  programs,  promote  Soviet  Ideo- 
logical doctrine  on  economic  issues,  and 
present  the  Soviet  domestic  economy  in  a 
favorable  light,  while  protecting  the  USSR 
from  Third  World  criticism  and  demands 
for  aid.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  prepubllcatlon  censorship  of  offical 
UN  documents,  alteration  of  sUtlstics.  and 
pressure  on  Western  or  Third  World  UN 
employees  to  follow  the  Soviet  line.  The  So- 
vieU also  take  advantage  of  the  vast  array 
of  technical  information  in  the  technical  li- 
braries of  the  United  Nations  and  its  spe- 
cialized agencies.  Soviet  employees  routinely 
photocopy  documents  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Mission. 

Vienna.— The  Soviet  union  and  the  West- 
ern nations  have  shared  a  mutual  interest  in 
nonprollferation  issues.  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  participation  gives 
the  Soviets  a  chance  to  monitor  some  as- 
pects of  nuclear  programs  in  the  West  and 
developing  countries  as  well  as  to  try  to  ac- 
quire Western  technology.  The  Soviets  have 
high-level  posts  staffed  by  people  technical- 
ly and  politically  qualified  to  exploit  the  in- 
formation available  In  the  institution. 

The  Soviets  use  the  tJN  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Organization  (UNIDO)  not  only  to 
acquire  technology  through  participation  In 
the  work  of  the  organization  but  also  to  try 
to  circumvent  US  and  COCOM  controls  on 
technology  transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  attempt  to  get  UNIDO  to  spon- 
sor development  proJecU  in  client  states 
that  use  advanced  computers  and  industrial 
processes.  The  purchase  of  the  equipment 
through  UNIDO  and  shipment  to  Eastern 
Europe  allow  the  Soviets  to  obtain  US  tech- 
nology and  get  the  United  Nations  to  pay 

for  it. 

Ports —Moscow  has  effectively  and  con- 
sistently exploited  UNESCO  programs  In 
education,  science,  and  communications. 
UNESCO  is  tailor-made  for  Soviet  initia- 
tives designed  to  Influence  media  content, 
particularly  In  the  Third  World,  to  establish 
contact  with  Influential  persons  In 
UNESCO-Interested  fields,  and  to  gain  spe- 
cific technical  Information.  The  Soviets 
have  developed  contacts  with  Secretariat  of- 
ficials responsible  for  publication  and  broad- 
casting and  have  targeted  UNESCO  Infor- 
mation services  as  a  vehicle  for  disseminat- 
ing Soviet  propaganda. 

The  senior  Soviet  in  the  Secretariat,  As- 
sistant Director  General  Sema  Tangulane,  is 
a  tough  bureaucrat  In  his  third  tour  In 
UNESCO.  Tangulane  has  great  Influence 
over  the  employment  process  In  the  Educa- 
tion Sector  and  approves  lists  of  individuals 
invited  by  UNESCO  to  represent  nongov- 
enunental  organizations  at  all  UNESCO 
meetings.  ^  ^       „  , 

Nairobt-The  UN  office  provides  staff  for 
the  tJN  Environment  Program  and  the  UN 
Center  for  Human  SettlemenU.  The  Soviet* 
have  the  largest  delegations  to  the  UN  insti- 
tutions, and  their  presence  contains  a  high 
proportion  of  KGB  officers.  The  SovieU 
take  frequent  trips  to  other  African  coun- 
tries. „ 

The  senior  Soviet  in  the  UN  Center  for 
Human  SettlemenU,  Sergei  Stepanov,  sees 
his  real  job  as  Initiating  and  developing  UN 
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for    "like-minded    socialist    coun- 


Mr. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself. 
DAmato,  and  Mr.  Riegle); 
S.  1775.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  multi- 
family  housing  preservation  loan  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

MULTlrAllILY  HOUSING  PRESERVATION  LOAN 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  legis- 
lation to  authorize  capital  improve- 
ment loans  for  the  preservation  of 
subsidized  multifamily  housing.  Iden- 
tical legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
gressman Barney  Prank  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  bill  will  provide  reduced  in- 
terest loans  to  owners  of  certain  subsi- 
dized housing  projects  in  return  for  a 
commitment  to  extend  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  character  of  this 
housing. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  dwin- 
dling resources  available  for  housing 
programs.  With  the  reduced  HUD 
budget  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  commensurate  decline  in  new  subsi- 
dized units.  The  future  for  new  units 
looks  equally  disturbing.  It  is  there- 
fore imperative  for  us  to  examine  ways 
in  which  we  might  preserve  the  exist- 
ing stock  of  subsidized  housing.  The 
safe  and  sanitary  conditions  of  these 
units  must  be  maintained  if  they  are 
to  serve  their  purpose  as  decent  living 
environments  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  senior  citizens. 

The  bulk  of  the  units  eligible  under 
this  proposal  were  built  in  the  late 
1960"s  or  early  1970's.  Real  estate  man- 
agement experts  tell  us  that  after  15 
years  a  building  begins  to  need  major 
capital  improvements.  Industry  data 
shows  that  after  15  years,  almost 
every  building  needs  heating/air-con- 
ditioning, plumbing/electrical,  or  roof- 
ing capital  improvements. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  utilize  exist- 
ing HUD  resources  to  their  fullest  po- 
tential. If  we  cannot  plan  major  in- 
creases in  new  subsidized  housing 
units,  we  must  seek  ways  to  maximize 
the  lifetime  of  such  existing  housing 
for  the  intended  beneficiaries.  Any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  bill  will 
be  used  for  loans,  not  outright  grants. 
The  repayment  of  these  loans  v/i!l  re- 
plenish the  fund  set  up  by  this  bill, 
making  it  self-sustaining  and  requiring 
only  monitoring  and  administration  by 
HUD. 

Along  with  the  capital  improvement 
needs,  this  legislation  touches  a 
second,  equally  important  concern. 
These  buildings  were  originally  mort- 
gaged with  an  agreement  from  the 
owners  to  maintain  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income character  of  the  units  for 
a  period  of  20  years.  As  that  deadline 


approaches  and  owners  are  in  need  of 
funds  for  capital  improvements,  we 
have  an  excellent  opportunity 
through  this  bill  to  provide  them  with 
an  incentive  to  retain  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  character  of  these 
units.  Without  such  a  carrot  in  the 
form  of  a  reduced  interest  rate  partial 
Federal  loan,  there  is  a  very  real  possi- 
bility that  many  units  will  be  lost  to 
the  subsidized  housing  inventory.  Our 
efforts  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  and 
senior  citizens  would  then  be  undone. 
I  do  not  think  I  or  any  of  my  col- 
leagues wish  to  face  such  a  prospect. 

This  bill  is  a  way  of  staving  off  a  dis- 
astrous end  to  Americas  subsidized 
multifamily  housing  programs.  It  need 
not  make  any  increase  in  our  budget. 
It  is  a  responsible  attempt  to  put 
HUD's  existing  subsidized  housing 
programs  in  better  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Multifamily  Housing  Pres- 
ervation Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  bill 
was  ordered  to  bf  prinlt'd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1775 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stale  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MultifamJly 
Housing  Preservation  Loan  Act". 

SEl .  2  PI  RPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide  loans 
to  the  owners  of  certain  multifamily  hous- 
ing projects  assisted  bv  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  permit 
such  owners  to  make  capital  improvements 
required  to  maintain  such  projects  as 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  and  to 
maintain  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
character  of  such  projects. 

SEC.  3  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

( 1 )  The  term  'capital  improvement" 
means  any  major  repair  or  replacement  of  a 
capital  item  in  a  multifamily  housing 
project,  including  any  such  repair  or  re- 
placement required  as  a  result  of  deferred 
or  inadequate  maintenance.  Such  term  does 
not  include  maintenance  of  any  such  item. 

(2)  The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Multifam- 
ily Housing  Preservation  Fund  established 
in  section  7. 

(3)  The  term  "lower  Income  families"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3(b)(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(41  The  term  "low-  and  moderate-income 
character"  means  the  character  of  a  multi- 
family  housing  project  with  respect  to 
tenant  admission  and  rental  charges  that 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  owner  of  such 
project  and  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  assistance  or  insurance  provided  by  the 
Secretary. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
SEC.  I.  AITHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  LOANS. 

(2)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide and.  to  the  extent  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  contract  to  provide  loans  to 
owners  of  rental  or  cooperative  housing 
projects  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  for  purposes  of  assisting  such  owners  to 


make  capital  improvements  required  to 
maintain  such  projects  as  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  and  to  maintain  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  character  of  such 
projects. 

(b)  Applications.— Applications  for  loans 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  in  such  form, 
and  in  accordance  with  such  procedures,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

SEC  5  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  LOANS. 

(a)  Project  Requirements.- The  owner  of 
any  rental  or  cooperative  housing  project 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan  under  this  Act 
only  if  such  project— 

(1)(A)  is  assisted  under  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  the  proviso  of  section 
221(d)(5)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or 
section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  196j.  without  regard  to 
whether  such  project  is  insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act; 

(B)  is  assisted  under  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  following 
conversion  to  such  assistance  from  assist- 
ance under  section  236(f)(2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  section  101  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965; 

(C)  is  assisted  under  section  23  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  In 
effect  before  January  1.  1975;  or 

(D)  was  a  project  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  before  the  acquisition  of  such 
project  by  the  Secretary,  and  has  been  sold 
by  the  Secretary  subject  to  an  agreement 
that  provides  that  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  character  of  such  project  will  be 
maintained:  and 

(2)  meets  such  other  requirements  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(b)  Loan  and  Borrower  Requirements.— 
No  loan  may  be  provided  under  this  Act  to 
the  owner  of  any  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing project  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

(1)  such  loan,  when  considered  with  other 
resources  available  to  and  financially  feasi- 
ble for  such  project,  is  necessary  for  such 
owner  to  make  capital  improvements  with 
respect  to  capital  items  that  have  failed,  or 
are  likely  to  seriously  deteriorate  or  fail  in 
the  near  future,  in  such  project; 

(2)  the  owner  of  such  project  agrees  to 
contribute  assistance  to  such  project  in  such 
amounts,  from  such  sources,  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  except  that— 

(A)  such  contribution  shall  not  be  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  capital  improvements  involved,  unless 
the  Secretary  upon  application  of  the 
owner,  determines  that  such  contribution  is 
financially  infeasible  and  waives  or  reduces 
such  contribution  to  the  extent  necessary: 

(B)  the  Secretary  may  not  require  an 
amount  to  be  contributed,  from  the  reserve 
funds  established  by  the  owner  of  such 
project  for  the  purpose  of  making  capital 
improvements,  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  reserve  funds  on  the  date  of 
such  loan:  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  shall  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  if  such  owner  is  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association: 

(3)  the  owner  of  such  project  agrees  to 
maintain  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
character  of  such  project  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  the  remaining  term  of  the  project 
mortgage; 

(4)  the  management  of  such  project  is 
conducted  by  persons  who  meet  levels  of 
competency  and  experience  prescribed   by 


the  Secretary  and  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary: 

(5)  such  project  is  structurally  sound,  or 
will  be  made  structurally  sound  as  a  result 
of  the  capital  improvements  involved,  as  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  information  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  an  onsite  inspection  of 
such  project; 

(6)  such  loan,  when  considered  with  other 
resources  available  to  and  financially  feasi- 
ble for  such  project,  will  maintain  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  such  project: 

(7)  such  project  is  operated  and  managed 
in  accordance  with  a  management  improve- 
ment and  operating  plan  that  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  that  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  a  detailed  maintensjice  schedule; 

(B)  a  schedule  for  correcting  past  deficien- 
cies in  maintenance,  repairs,  and  replace- 
ments: 

(C)  a  plan  to  upgrade  the  capital  items 
being  improved,  and  any  other  capital  items 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  associat- 
ed with  such  capital  items  being  improved 
and  to  require  upgrading,  to  meet  cost-effec- 
tive energy  efficiency  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary: 

(D)  a  plan  to  improve  or  maintain  finan- 
cial and  management  control  systems: 

(E)  a  detailed  annual  operating  budget 
taking  into  account  such  standards  for  oper- 
ating costs  in  the  area  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriated:  and 

(F)  such  other  items  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate; 

(8)  the  reserve  funds  established  by  the 
owner  of  such  project  for  the  purpose  of 
making  capital  improvements  are  insuffi- 
cient to  finance  both  the  capiUl  improve- 
ments for  which  such  loan  is  requested  and 
other  capital  improvements  that  are  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  required  in  the  near 
future,  and  such  Insufficiency  is  not  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  such  owner  to 
comply  with  any  standard  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  management  of  such  re- 
serve funds:  and 

(9)  such  loan  will  be  less  costly  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  other  reasonable  al- 
ternatives available  to  the  Secretary  for 
maintaining  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
character  of  such  project. 

(c)  Priorities  in  Providing  Loans.— In 
providing,  and  contracting  to  provide,  loans 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  capital  im- 
provements for  which  such  loans  are  re- 
quested are  immediately  required: 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  projects  for 
which  such  loans  are  requested  serve  as  the 
residences  of  lower  income  families,  and  the 
extent  to  which  other  suitable  housing  is 
unavailable  for  such  families  in  the  areas  in 
which  such  projects  are  located: 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  capital  im- 
provements for  which  such  loans  are  re- 
quested involve  the  life,  safety,  or  health  of 
the  residents  of  the  projects  or  involve 
major  capital  improvements  in  the  projects: 

and  ^  ,    . 

(4)  projects  that  demonstrate  the  greatest 
financial  distress,  while  continuing  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)(6). 

SEC  6  AMOINT  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  LOANS 

(a)  Principal  Amount  of  Loans.— Subject 
to  section  5(b)(2).  the  principal  amount  of 
any  loan  provided  under  this  Act  to  the 
owner  of  any  project  shall  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  sum  of— 

(1)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  for  such  owner  to  make 


capital  improvements  with  respect  to  capital 
items  that  have  failed,  or  are  likely  to  seri- 
ously deteriorate  or  fail  in  the  near  future, 
in  such  project: 

(2)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  plan  to 
upgrade  the  capital  items  being  improved, 
and  any  other  capital  items  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  associated  with  such 
capital  items  being  Improved  and  to  require 
upgrading,  to  meet  cost-effective  energy  ef- 
ficiency standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary: and 

(3)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794). 

(b)  Conditions  of  Loans.— 

(1)  The  term  of  any  loan  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage  on  the  project  with 
respect  to  which  such  loan  Is  provided, 
except  that  such  term  may  be  extended 
beyond  the  remaining  term  of  the  mortgage 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(2)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  each  loan 
provided  under  the  Act  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate,  except  that  such  rate  shall  not 
be  less  than  6  percent  or  more  than  the  rate 
determined  under  section  221(d)(5)(B)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

(3)  Each  loan  provided  under  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  liability  of  the 
project  involved,  and  shall  not  be  discharge- 
able in  any  bankruptcy  proceeding  under 
sections  727,  1141,  or  1328(b)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  establish  such  ad- 
ditional conditions  on  loans  provided  under 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  provide  more  thaji 
one  loan  to  any  project  under  this  Act.  if 
each  such  loan  complies  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Minimization  of  Rent  Increases.— In 
order  to  minimize  any  increases  in  rental 
payments  that  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
debt  service  and  other  expenses  of  a  loan 
provided  under  this  Act.  and  that  would  be 
Incurred  by  residents  of  the  project  involved 
whose  rental  paymenU  are,  or  would  as  a 
result  of  such  expenses  be.  in  excess  of  the 
amount  allowable  if  section  3(a)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  were  ap- 
plicable to  such  residents,  the  Secretary 
may  take  any  or  all  of  the  following  actions: 

( 1 )  Provide  assistance  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  section  8(b)(1)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  to  the  extent 
amounts  are  available  for  such  assistance 
and  without  regard  to  section  16  of  such 
Act. 

(2)  Reduce  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
such  loan  to  a  rate  of  not  less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

(3)  Increase  the  term  of  such  loan  to  a 
term  that  does  not  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage  on  such  project, 
except  that  such  term  may  be  extended 
beyond  the  remaining  term  of  the  mortgage 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(4)  Increase  the  amount  of  assistance  to 
be  provided  by  the  owner  of  such  project 
under  section  5(b)(2),  if  applicable,  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  capiUl  improve- 
ments involved. 


SEC.    7.    MfLTIFAMILY    HOUSING    PRESERVATION 

fi;nd. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Fiwd.- For  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  hereby  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Multifamily  Hous- 
ing Preser\'ation  Fund.  The  Fund  shall,  to 
the  extent  approved  in  appropriation  Acts, 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Assets  of  Fund.- The  FVnd  shall  con- 
sist of  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  under 
section  9:  (2)  any  amount  repaid  on  a  loan 
provided  under  this  Act;  and  (3)  any  other 
amount  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act. 

(c)  Management  Fund.  Any  amounts  in 
the  fund  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  currently  required 
to  carry  out  the  pro^-isions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  invested  by  the  Secretary  in  obligations 
of.  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  interest  by.  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  8.  REGLLATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  the  ex- 
piration of  the  180-day  period  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  9.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987.  Any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Fund  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.* 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Cormecticut,  Senator 
DoDD,  in  introducing  the  Multifamily 
Housing  Preser\'ation  Loan  Act.  This 
bill  authorizes  the  Multifamily  Hous- 
ing Preservation  Loan  Program  so  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HUD]  can  pro- 
vide direct  loans  to  owners  of  certain 
HUD-assisted  multifamily  housing 
projects  to  permit  them  to  make  badly 
needed  capital  improvements. 

Target  projects  include  those  built 
under  several  HUD  programs,  mostly 
in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's.  Na- 
tionwide, there  are  approximately 
700.000  eligible  subsidized  units. 
OwTiers  of  these  projects  often  do  not 
have  sufficient  disposable  income  to 
qualify  for  commercial  loans,  nor  are 
other  forms  of  financing  available 
from  HUD.  Most  of  this  stock  is  ap- 
proaching the  age  at  which  capital  im- 
provements are  now,  or  will  shortly  be, 
necessary.  HUDs  industry  survey  esti- 
mates a  capital  repair  need  between 
$800  and  $3,000  per  unit,  but  replace- 
ment reserves  for  these  projects  are 
inadequate,  only  14  percent  of  the  nec- 
essary amount  remains  in  the  average 
project. 

Most  of  these  projects  have  regula- 
tory agreements  providing,  in  essence, 
that  the  lower  income  use  of  the  hous- 
ing can  be  changed  at  any  time  after 
its  20th  anniversary  by  prepaying  the 
HUD-subsidized  mortgage.  This  bill 
will  offer  project  owners  the  opportu- 
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nity  to  maintain  the  project's  physical 
integrity  via  a  below-market-rate  loan 
in  exchange  for  an  agreement  to 
extend  the  lower  income  use  of  the 
property  through  the  full  life  of  the 
underlying  mortgage.  Thus  this  bill  is 
an  effective  method  to  address  the 
twin  preservation  concerns  of  both 
physical  condition  and  tenant  charac- 
teristics of  these  projects. 

The  program  provides  that  the  loans 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
6  percent.  Loan  repayments  would  be 
directed  to  a  revolving  fund,  hopefully 
providing  self-sufficiency  for  the  pro- 
gram in  years  ahead. 

The  term  'capital  improvements."  as 
provided  in  the  bill,  is  designed  to 
make  sense  in  the  business  communi- 
ty. For  example,  those  items  of  repair/ 
replacement  which  would  normally 
and  properly  be  charged  as  a  capital 
item  are  included. 

The  loan/borrower  eligibility  in- 
cludes several  points  I  would  like  to 
emphasize.  First,  the  loan  must  be 
necessary;  in  times  of  fiscal  restraint, 
the  Secretary  must  be  careful  to  deter- 
mine that  items  have  failed,  will  fail, 
or  will  seriously  deteriorate  in  the 
near  future.  Therefore,  common  sense 
business-like  decisions  should  prevail 
and  priorities  are  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Second,  except  for  nonprofit  owners, 
the  owner's  contribution  is  expected  to 
be  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  capital  improvements.  In  the  event 
that  the  Secretary  makes  certain  de- 
terminations about  financial  feasibili- 
ty with  respect  to  that  contribution, 
the  Secretary  may  waive  or  reduce 
this  requirement.  I  expect  that  this 
waiver  will  not  be  a  common  occur- 
rence, but  I  believe  that  some  limited 
flexibility  is  needed  to  deal  with 
changing  environments  or  unusual  sit- 
uations. The  contribution  requirement 
is  waived  for  nonprofit  owners,  al- 
though such  owners  are  by  no  means 
precluded  from  making  contributions. 

This  bill  provides  priority  to  projects 
having  the  greatest  financial  distress, 
while  continuing  to  meet  the  bill's 
other  requirements  of  being  financial- 
ly sound. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  add  the 
cost  of  three  necessary  items  in  com- 
puting overall  amounts  of  loans:  Cap- 
ital improvements,  improvements  nec- 
essary to  meet  cost-effective  energy 
standards,  and  improvements  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sensitive  to  con- 
cerns about  minimizing  the  rental 
impact  on  tenants  of  loan  carrying 
charges  so  as  not  to  cause  displace- 
ment of  existing  residents.  Therefore, 
the  Secretary  has  several  mechanisms 
to  deal  with  this  matter.  These  include 
the  ability  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inter- 
est and  to  Increase  the  term  of  a  loan. 
If  necessary,  I  would  expect  the  Secre- 


tary to  defer  payment  of  interest  and 
principal  for  up  to  10  years. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because 
bank  loans  for  these  projects  are 
rarely  available  and  project  replace- 
ment services  are  inadequate.  In  short, 
there  is  no  assistance  to  fund  major 
preventive  repair  measures. 

Of  the  700,000  units  nationwide,  ap- 
proximately 100.000  are  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  These  units  simply  do  not 
have  adequate  reserves  or  other 
sources  of  funds  to  make  immediate 
repair  or  replacement  of  major  sys- 
tems. In  light  of  funding  restraints  for 
new  housing  stock,  it  is  vital  to  have 
this  necessary  assistance  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  preserve  critical  housing 
stock. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate that  this  is  not  a  grant  program, 
but  a  loan  program.  Funds  under  this 
program  will  be  used  only  for  loans. 
Therefore,  the  payback  of  this  pro- 
gram may  make  it  self-sustaining.  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  will  join  us 
and  support  this  very  important  and 
highly  needed  program  that  will  allow 
us  to  preserve  our  existing  investment 
in  subsidized  housing.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  402,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
specialized  equipment  for  telephone 
service  to  certain  disabled  persons. 

S.  452 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  452,  a  bill  to 
enact  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren's Education  Act. 

S.  6SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  558,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permanently 
exclude  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams from  gross  income,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   1181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orassley],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naca],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1181,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
program  for  the  provision  of  home 
and  community  based  services  to  el- 
derly individuals. 


S.   1209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1209,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Commission  to  Prevent  Infant 
Mortality 

S.   1288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1288.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  classification  of  televi- 
sion apparatus  and  parts  thereof. 

S.    130S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1305,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish criminal  penalties  for  the  trans- 
mission by  computer  of  obscene 
matter,  or  by  computer  or  other 
means,  of  matter  pertaining  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  children,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1470 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1470,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  establish  the  National  Adontion 
Information  Clearinghouse. 

S.   1640 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1540,  a  bill  providing  a  statutory 
basis  for  a  budget  that  requires  that 
any  increases  in  outlays  be  financed 
by  an  equivalent  Increase  in  revenues, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1680.  a  bill  to  phase  out  the 
honey  price  support  program. 

S.   1710 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  P*ryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1710.  a  bill  to  establish  a  motor 
carrier  administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   1»3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  193,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  beginning  October  20,  1985. 
as  "The  Lessons  of  Grenada  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Morkowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  199,  a  joint 


resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
November  1985  as  'National  Elks  Vet- 
erans Remembrance  Month.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  202 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  202.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  November  1985  as 
•  American  Liver  Foundation  National 
Liver  Awareness  Month.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
209.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  from  October  28.  1985.  through 
October  28.  1986.  as  the  Centennial 
Year  of  Liberty  in  the  United  States. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser).  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 58.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Medicare  patients  are  entitled  to 
accurate  and  timely  information  re- 
garding their  Medicare  benefits. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bdrdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  59,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  food  producers  who 
permit  gleaning  of  their  fields  and 
nonprofit  organizations  which  glean 
fields  and  distribute  the  resulting  har- 
vest to  help  alleviate  hunger  should  be 
commended  for  their  efforts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawan 
[Mr.  Matsunaca],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  78,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  in  support  of  universal 
access  to  immunization  by  1990  and  ac- 
celerated efforts  to  eradicate  child- 
hood diseases. 


tion;  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  240 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  In  the  Matter  of 
Louis  R.  Koemer,  Jr.,  pending  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, the  constitutionality  of  sections  106 
and  121  of  the  Bankruptcy  AmendmenU 
and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1984.  Public 
Law  No.  98-353.  has  been  placed  in  issue; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Justice,  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  branch,  has  moved 
to  intervene  in  the  case  to  assert  that  those 
sections  of  the  Act  which  provided  for  the 
limited  extension  of  the  terms  of  bankrupt 
cy  judges  appointed  prior  to  Its  enactment 
violate  the  Appointments  Clause.  Article  II, 
Section  2,  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(e). 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  §§  288b(c). 
288e(a).  and  2881(a)  (1982),  the  Senate  may 
direct  its  Counsel  to  intervene  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  in  any  legal  action  in  which 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  In  issue: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  In  the  Matter  of  Louis 
R.  Koemer.  Jr. 


BIDEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  810 


Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Lautenberg.  and 
Mr.  Bradley  )  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3038,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following;  'Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  law,  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  or  any  previ- 
ous Acls  shall  be  used  to  issue  any  permit 
not  Intended  for  limited-duration  research 
purposes  for  the  ocean  incineration  of  haz- 
ardous wastes,  unless  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pre- 
pares an  environmental  impact  statement 
(as  described  in  clause  (i)  et  seq.  of  section 
102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969)  with  respect  to  the  load- 
ing, transportation,  and  incineration  of  such 
wastes  which  will  be  involved  under  the 
terms  of  the  permit.". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT,  1986 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  808 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Abdnor)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3038)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
for  sundry  independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following 
section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  (Including  any  provision  re- 
ducing certain  dollar  amounts  by  a  specified 
percentage),  the  appropriation  made  by  this 
Act  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
•Medical  care  "  shall  be  $9,228,694,000. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      240-AU- 
THORIZING  INTERVENTION  BY 
THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 
Mr     DOLE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 

Byrd)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 


BIDEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  809 
Mr.  BIDEN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3038,  supra:  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  25  before  the  semicolon, 
insert  the  following:  ",  except  that 
$50  000,000  of  such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  for  purposes  of  assisting  public  housing 
agencies  in  reducing  the  hazards  of  lead- 
based  paint  in  public  housing  in  accordance 
with  the  lead-based  paint  poisoning  preven- 
tion procedures  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  302  of  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act". 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  811 

Mr.  GARN  (for  Mr.  Domenici,  for 
himself.  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) proposed  an  amendment,  which 
was  subsequently  modified,  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3038,  supra;  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  54,  line  12,  strike  all 
through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  Insert  the 
following:  'than  2.1  per  centum. 

•Sec.  417.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  each  dollar  amount  contained 
in  this  Act,  as  amended,  which  Is  provided 
for  non-defense  discretionary  programs  and 
activities  is  hereby  reduced  1.1  per  centum 
provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  amount  on  page  2,  line  16: 

■Provided  further,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724,  pay- 
ments to  local  governments  are  hereby  re- 
duced by  7.2  per  centum;  provided  further, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31 
use.  6701-6724,  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  persons  charged  with 
administration  of  any  provision  of  31  U.S.C. 
6701-6724,  shall  limit  the  value  of  any  pay- 
ments conferred  by  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724  to 
amounts  not  In  excess  of  the  amount  provid- 
ed in  thU  annual  appropriation  act,  as 
amended  by  this  section,  and  if  the  require- 
ments of  31  U.S.C.  6701-6724  exceed  the 
amount  so  provided,  the  payments  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  necessary  to  stay 
within  the  amount  pro\'lded  In  this  annual 
appropriation  act.  as  amended  by  this  sec- 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  I 
and  II  of  this  Act.  the  following  accounts 
are  reduced  m  budget  authority  by  the  fol- 
lowing amounts.  Management  and  Adminis- 
tration (HUD)  $10,000,000:  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses (EPA)  $10,000,000:  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses (FEMA)  $10,000,000:  Research  and 
Program  Management  (NASA)  $15,000,000: 
Medical  Administration  and  Miscellaneous 
operating  expenses  (VA)  $3,000,000;  and 
General  Operating  Expenses  (VA) 
$15,000,000. 

Sec.  417.  Any  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  construction  grants 
under  title  II  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  shall 
be  available  for  all  projects  for  which  such 
funding  was  initially  available  when  such 
appropriations  were  made  and  not  be  limit- 
ed to  phases  or  segments  of  previously 
funded  projects. 
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TITLE  V-SHELTER  PROGRAM: 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  The  following  titles  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Homeless  Housing  Assistance  Act  o/ 
1985". 

DETINITIONS 

Sec.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "emergency  shelter",  as  used 
in  section  608(b)  of  this  Act.  means  an 
entire  facility,  or  that  part  of  a  facility, 
which  is  used  or  designed  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide temporary  housing  to  not  fewer  than 
twenty  individuals: 

(2)  the  term  "homeless"  means  individuals 
who  are  poor  and  who  have  no  access  to 
either  traditional  or  permanent  housing: 

(3)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
unit  of  general  purpose  local  government: 

(4)  the  term  "locally"  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
local  government; 

(5)  the  term  "operating  costs"  means  ex- 
penses incurred  by  State,  local  governments, 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  operat- 
ing transitional  housing  for  the  homeless 
under  title  VII  of  this  Act  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  administration,  maintenance, 
minor  repairs,  and  security  of  such  housing: 

(B)  utilities,  fuel,  furnishings,  and  equip- 
ment for  such  housing: 

(C)  the  conducting  of  the  assessment  re- 
quired in  section  705(a)(2)  of  this  Act:  and 

(D)  the  provision  of  supportive  services  to 
the  residents  of  such  housing: 

(6)  the  term  "private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" means  a  secular  or  religious  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  subtitle  A  of  such 
Code,  and  which  has  an  accounting  system 
and  a  voluntary  board,  and  practices  nondis- 
crimination in  the  provision  of  assistance: 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(8)  the  term  "shelter",  as  used  In  title  II 
of  this  Act,  means  broadly  the  provision  of 
protection  from  the  elements  for  homeless 
Individuals: 

(9)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States; 

(10)  the  term  "supportive  services"  means 
assistance  to  the  residents  of  transitional 
housing  in  obtaining  permanent  housing, 
medical  and  psychological  counseling  and 
supervision,  employment  counseling,  refer 
ral  to  job  training,  nutritional  counseling, 
and  such  other  services  essential  for  estab- 
lishing independent  living  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  lie  appropriate.  Such  term  in- 
cludes the  provision  of  assistance  to  the 
residents  of  transitional  housing  In  obtain- 
ing other  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment asslstaince  available  for  such  persons, 
Including  mental  health  benefits,  employ- 
ment counseling,  referral  to  Job  training 
progrsLms,  and  medical  assistance:  and 

(11)  the  term  "trsLnsitional  housing" 
means  a  single-  or  multi-family  structure 
suitable  for  the  provision  of  housing  and 
supportive  services  for  not  more  than  15 
homeless  persons,  who  cannot  presently  live 
independently  without  supportive  services 
in  a  supervised  residential  setting  but  who 
are  believed  capable  of  transition  to  inde- 
pendent living  with  6  months  of  assistance 
in  a  stable  environment. 


TITLE  VI-EMERGENCY  POOD  AND 
SHELTER  PROGRAM 

EMERGENCY  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 
NATIONAL  BOARD 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  September  30, 
1985,  constitute  a  national  board  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program. 

(b)  The  national  board  shall  consist  of 
seven  members.  The  United  Way  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Salvation  Army,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations,  Inc.,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  shall  each  designate  a  representa- 
tive to  sit  on  the  national  board. 

(c)  The  representative  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  chair 
the  national  board. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  TRANSITION 

Sec  602.  (a)  The  national  board  constitut- 
ed by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  pursuant  to  section 
601,  shall  continue  to  be  authorized  until 
March  30,  1986.  and  on  such  date,  the  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  undistributed 
progrsun  funds  of  such  national  board  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  national  board  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  On  or  before  March  30.  1986,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  constitute  a  national  board  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program.  This  national  board 
shall  consist  of  the  same  representatives,  or 
their  successors,  of  the  same  organizations 
as  the  national  board  constituted  pursuant 
to  section  601(b),  except  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
designate  a  representative  to  replace  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
representative.  Such  national  board  shall 
assume  authority  on  March  10.  1986. 

(c)  The  representative  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  chair  the  national  board  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROGRAM  FUNDS 

Sec  603.  The  national  boards  constituted 
pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b)  shall  de- 
termine how  program  funds  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  Individual  localities.  The  nation- 
al boards  shall  identify  localities  having  the 
highest  need  for  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter assistance,  based  on  unemployment  and 
poverty  rates  and  such  other  need-related 
data  as  the  national  boards  deem  appropri- 
ate, determine  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  funds  to  these  localities,  and  ensure  that 
funds  are  properly  accounted  for. 

AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall 
award  a  grant  for  such  amount  as  Congress 
appropriates  for  this  program  to  the  nation- 
al board  constituted  pursuant  to  section  601 
within  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  fiscal 
year  1986.  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
emergency  food  and  shelter  to  needy  indi- 
viduals through  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  through  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  or  his  representa- 
tive, shall  have  the  following  responsibil- 
ities: provision  of  gruidance.  coordination, 
and  staff  assistance  to  the  national  board  in 
carrying  out  the  program:  and  cooperation 


and  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  the 
conducting  of  an  audit  of  program  funds 
awarded  to  the  national  board  constituted 
pursuant  to  section  601  or  transferred  to 
the  national  board  constituted  pursuant  to 
section  602(b).  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  with  respect  to  this  program 
shall  end  with  the  completion  of  the  audit 
for  program  funds  distributed  during  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  award  a  grant  for  such 
amount  as  Congress  appropriates  for  this 
program  to  the  national  board  constituted 
pursuant  to  .section  602(b)  within  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  emergen- 
cy food  and  shelter  to  needy  individuals 
through  private  nonprofit  organizations  and 
through  units  of  local  government. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  the  following  re- 
sponsibilities: provision  of  guidance,  coordi- 
nation, and  staff  assistance  to  the  national 
board  in  carrying  out  the  prograun;  and  the 
conducting  of  an  audit  of  program  funds 
awarded  to  and  transferred  to  the  national 
boards  constituted  pursuant  to  sections  601 
and  602(b). 

(e)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
under  sutjsectlon  (d).  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate activities  with  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Taslt  Force  on  Pood  and  Shelter, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  to  identify  vacant  and  sur- 
plus Federal  facilities  which  could  be  ren- 
ovated or  converted  for  use  as  emergency 
shelter  facilities  for  the  homeless. 

(2)  Not  later  than  3  months  after  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1986.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  obsta- 
cles, if  any,  including  agency  rules  or  proce- 
dures, to  the  availability  of  vacant  and  sur- 
plus Federal  facilities  for  renovation  or  con- 
version to  use  as  emergency  shelter  facilities 
for  the  homeless,  with  recommendations  for 
legislative  or  administrative  changes  to 
overcome  such  obstacles. 

LOCAL  BOARDS 

Sec  605.  (a)  Each  locality  designated  by 
the  national  boards  constituted  pursuant  to 
sections  601  and  602(b)  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  program  funds  allotted  to  the  locality 
will  be  distributed.  The  local  board  shall 
consist,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  organizations  as  the 
national  boards,  except  that  the  mayor  or 
other  appropriate  heads  of  government  will 
replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  or  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  member.  The  chair  of 
the  local  board  shall  be  elected  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  meml)ers  of  the  local  board.  Local 
boards  are  encouraged  to  expand  participa- 
tion of  other  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions on  the  local  board. 

(b)  Local  boards  shall  have  the  following 
responsibilities:  determining  which  private 
nonprofit  organizations  or  public  organiza- 
tions of  the  local  government  In  the  individ- 
ual locality  shall  receive  grants  to  act  as 
service  providers:  monitoring  recipient  serv- 
ice providers  for  program  compliance:  real- 
location of  funds  among  serv'lce  providers: 
ensuring  proper  reporting;  and  coordinating 
with  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment assistance  programs  available  in  the 
locality. 

(c)  Prior  to  March  30,  1986,  local  boards 
constituted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 


be  accountable  to  the  national  board  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  section  601.  On  and  after 
March  30.  1986.  local  boards  constituted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  account- 
able to  the  national  board  consltuted  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(b). 

LOCAL  homeless  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Sec  606.  (a)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
each  local  board  shall  submit  to  the  nation- 
al board  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
602(b),  a  plan  describing  programs,  goals, 
and  objectives  for  providing  assistance  to 
the  homeless  in  that  locality.  The  plan  shall 
be  developed  In  cooperation  with  the  local 
government  head  represented  on  the  local 
board. 

(b)  The  local  plan  shall  address  the  fol- 
lowing subjects;  description  of  existing  shel- 
ter, mass  feeding,  and  food  bank  activities  in 
that  locality,  including  activities  not  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  title:  use  and  avail- 
ability of  all  public  and  private  resources  in 
the  locality  to  assist  the  homeless;  coordina- 
tion of  all  public  and  private  services  and  re- 
sources in  that  locality  to  assist  the  home- 
less; coordination  among  all  shelter  provid- 
ers in  the  locality  to  use  all  available  shelter 
space  for  the  homeless:  and  preservation  of 
low-income  housing  In  the  locality. 

(c)  the  local  plan  shall  be  placed  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  local  government  head  rep- 
resented on  the  local  board  and  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  The  local  plan 
shall  be  forwarded  to  that  Individual  local- 
ity's representatives  in  Congress.  The  na- 
tional board  shall  maintain  files  of  local 
plans  and  make  them  available  upon  re- 
quest to  other  localities. 

(d)  The  preparation  and  submission  of  the 
local  plan  shall  be  regarded  as  the  legal 
duty  of  the  local  board,  but  failure  to  do  so 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  the  withholding  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title  from 
that  locality.  Any  citizen  residing  in  the  lo- 
cality in  which  such  local  board  is  constitut- 
ed shall  have  standing  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  of  jurisdiction  to  seek  an  order 
compelling  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  the  local  plan  as  required  by  this  section. 
The  substance  and  contents  of  the  local 
plan  shall  be  within  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  local  board  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
administrative  or  judicial  review. 

SERVICE  PROVIDERS 

Sec  607.  Designation  by  the  local  board  of 
a  service  provider  to  receive  program  funds 
should  be  based  upon  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization's or  unit  of  local  government's 
ability  to  deliver  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter to  needy  individuals  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  are  deemed  appropriate  to  program 
objectives  by  the  local  board. 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec  608.  (a)  The  national  boards  consti- 
tuted by  sections  601  and  602(b)  may  au- 
thorize the  following  use  of  funds  to  address 
the  emergency  food  and  shelter  needs  of 
needy  individuals: 

(1)  Expenditures  necessary  to  purchase 
emergency  food  and  shelter  for  needy  indi- 
viduals, to  supplement  and  extend  currently 
available  resources  and  not  to  substitute  or 
reimburse  ongoing  programs  and  services: 
and 

(2)  Expenditures  necessary  to  conduct 
minimum  rehabilitation  of  existing  mass 
shelter  or  mass  feeding  facilities  to  make  fa- 
cilities safe,  sanitary,  and  bring  them  into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes. 

(b)(1)  Local  boards  are  authorized  to 
expend  up  to  25  percent  of  the  funds  allot- 
ted to  that  locality  for  substantial  renova- 
tion or  conversion,  but  not  acquisition  or 


new  construction,  of  buildings  for  use  as 
emergency  shelter  facilities  to  provide  addi- 
tional shelter  space.  Such  expenditures 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  noninterest 
bearing  advances,  repayment  of  which  shall 
be  waived  if— 

(A)  the  applicant  utilizes  the  building  as 
an  emergency  shelter  facility  for  not  less 
than  the  10-year  period  following  the  com- 
pletion of  such  renovation  or  conversion,  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  fa- 
cility Is  no  longer  needed  to  provide  shelter 
to  the  homeless  and  approves  use  of  the 
building  for  smother  charitable  purpose  for 
the  remainder  of  such  10-year  period.  If  the 
recipient  of  such  advance  falls  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  for  such  a  waiver,  the 
recipient  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  in 
cash  the  full  amount  of  the  advance  re- 
ceived on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  board  to  obtain  documentation,  signed 
by  the  responsible  official,  showing  that  the 
recipient  of  such  advance  is  aware  of  and 
agre*  to  the  conditions  of  Its  receipt. 

(2)  Local  boards  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
vide, to  the  neighborhood  in  which  a  new 
emergency  shelter  facility  is  to  be  located, 
adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. Local  boards  are  also  encouraged  to 
achieve  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
emergency  shelters  throughout  the  locality 
to  avoid  a  disproportionate  burden  on  any 
one  section  or  neighborhood  of  the  locality. 

LIMITATION  ON  CERTAIN  COSTS 

Sec.  609.  Not  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  for  this  program  each 
year  may  be  expanded  for  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration. 

PROGRAM  GUIDELINES 

Sec  610.  (a)  The  national  boards  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b) 
shall  establish  written  guidelines  for  carry- 
ing out  this  program.  Including  methods  for 
identifying  localities  with  the  highest  need 
for  emergency  food  and  shelter  assistance: 
methods  for  determining  amount  and  distri- 
bution to  these  localities;  eligible  program 
costs,  with  the  aim  of  providing  emergency 
essential  services  based  on  currently  exist- 
ing needs:  and  responsibilities  and  reporting 
requirements  of  the  national  boards,  local 
boards,  and  service  providers. 

(b)  These  guidelines  shall  be  published  an- 
nually, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  The  national  boards  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  procedural  rulemaking  re- 
quirements of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Guidelines  established  by  the  national 
board  constituted  pursuant  to  section  601 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified  or  re- 
voked by  that  board  or  by  the  national 
board  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
602(b). 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  611.  (a)  To  carry  out  this  title,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$70,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986.  $88,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  $91,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

(b)  Any  appropriated  funds  not  obligated 
In  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation during  the  following  fiscal  year. 

SURPLUS  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec  612.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  process  and  distribute  surplus 
commodities  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  food  dis- 
tribution and  emergency  shelter  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  national  boards  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  sections  601  and  602(b). 


TITLE  VII— TRANSITION  TO  INDEPEND- 
ENCE DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

AUTHORITY  TO  HAKE  GRANTS 

Sec  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  make  grants  to 
States,  local  governments,  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  operation  of 
demonstration  projects  to  develop  and  apply 
innovative  approaches  in  providing  transi- 
tional housing  and  supportive  services  to 
the  homeless  to  assist  them  in  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  living. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of: 

(1)  annual  payments  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  transitional  housing,  not  to  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  annual  operating  expenses 
of  such  housing: 

(2)  technical  assistance  in  establishing  and 
operating  transitional  housing  and  provid- 
ing supportive  services  to  the  residents  of 
such  housing  to  assist  them  in  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  living;  and 

(3)  one-time  only  non-interest  bearing  ad- 
vance, not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  acquiring,  rehabilitating,  or  acquir- 
ing and  rehabilitating  an  existing  structure 
for  use  in  providing  transitional  housing.  If 
the  applicant  agrees  to  utilize  such  struc- 
ture as  transitional  housing  for  not  less 
than  5  years.  Repayment  of  such  advance 
shall  be  waived  if  the  applicant  utilizes  the 
structure  as  transitional  housing  for  not  less 
than  the  10-year  period  following  the  initi- 
ation of  operation  of  such  transitional  hous- 
ing facility,  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  structure  is  no  longer  needed  for 
use  as  transitional  housing  and  approves  the 
use  of  such  structure  for  another  charitable 
purpose  for  the  remainder  of  such  10-year 
period.  If  the  applicant  falls  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  for  waiver  of  repayment,  the 
applicant  shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  in 
cash  the  full  amount  of  the  advance  re- 
ceived on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require. 

(c)  Grants  made  under  this  section  are  to 
be  used  to  supplement  and  extend  currently 
available  resources  and  not  to  substitute  or 
reimburse  ongoing  programs  and  services, 

APPLICANTS  FOR  GRANTS 

Sec  702.  Each  application  for  a  grant  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  local  government,  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  shall  contain— 

(1)  documentary  material  demonstrating 
that  such  applicant  has  the  ability  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  operate  transitional 
housing; 

(2)  docimienlary  material  describing  the 
program  and  supF>ortlve  services  Intended  to 
be  provided  in  such  transitional  housing,  in- 
cluding the  Innovative  quality  of  the  pro- 
posed program: 

(3)  documentary  material  demonstrating 
that  the  State,  local  government,  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  involved  has  provid- 
ed the  emergency  food  and  shelter  program 
local  board,  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
605  of  this  Act,  If  such  local  board  has  been 
constituted  in  the  locality  where  the  pro- 
posed transitional  housing  will  be  located, 
an  opportunity  to  comment  with  respect  to 
this  application,  and  a  stat«ment  as  to 
whether  the  local  board  approves  or  disap- 
proves of  such  application  and  its  reasons 
for  any  disapproval:  and 

(4)  such  other  information  or  material  as 
the  Secretary  shall  establish. 

ALLOCATION  OF  GRANTS 

Sec  703.  In  selecting  States,  local  govern- 
ments,  or  private   nonprofit   organizations 
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for  assistance  in  providing  transitional 
housing  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider— 

(1>  the  innovative  quality  of  the  proposal 
to  provide  transitional  housing  and  support- 
ive services  to  the  homeless  to  assist  them 
in  the  transition  to  independent  living: 

(2)  the  ability  of  the  State,  local  govern- 
ment, or  private  nonprofit  organization  to 
develop  and  operate  transitional  housing  for 
homeless  persons  and  to  provide  supportive 
services  to  the  residents  of  such  housing; 

(3)  the  need  for  such  transitional  housing 
and  supportive  services  in  the  locality  to  be 
served;  and 

(4)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  demonstration  project  es- 
tablished in  this  Act  in  an  effective  smd  effi- 
cient manner. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  GRANTS 

Sec.  704.  (aXl)  Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  Congress  makes  appropriation  to 
carry  out  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  under  section  701. 

(2)  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested in  applications  submitted  and  ap- 
proved, during  the  120-day  period  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1).  is  less  than  the  amount 
of  such  appropriation  available  to  make 
such  grants,  then  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  that  ad- 
ditional funds  are  available  for  distribution 
under  this  title. 

(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  appro- 
priations made  to  carry  out  this  title  shall 
l>e  used  to  make  grants  under  section  701 
unless  the  sum  of  the  administrative  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
title  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested in  applications  approved  under  this 
title  is  less  than  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  appropriation. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  705.  (a)  Each  State,  local  government, 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  receiving 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  agree— 

(1 )  to  operate  transitional  housing  assist- 
ing residents  in  the  transition  to  Independ- 
ent living  and  limiting  the  stay  of  individual 
residents  to  not  more  than  6  months; 

(2)  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  sup- 
portive services  required  by  the  residents  of 
such  transitional  housing  to  assist  them  in 
the  transition  to  independent  living; 

(3)  to  employ  a  full-time  residential  super- 
visor with  sufficient  expertise  to  provide,  or 
supervise  the  provision  of.  supportive  serv- 
ices to  the  residents  of  such  housing; 

(4)  to  keep  and  make  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  records  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  rule; 
and 

(5)  to  comply  with  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  demonstra- 
tion project  established  by  this  title  in  an 
effective  and  efficient  manner. 

(b)  Each  homeless  individual  residing  in 
transitional  housmg  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  pay  as  rent  an  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  706.  Not  later  than  120  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 


REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec  707.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress- 
CD  not  later  than  3  months  after  the  end 
of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  an 
interim  report  summarizing  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  title  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  setting  forth  any  prelimi- 
nary findings,  conclusions,  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  such  ac- 
tivities; and 

(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1988.  a  final  report  summariz- 
ing all  activities  carried  out  under  this  title 
and  setting  forth  any  findings,  conclusions, 
or  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  such  activities. 

(b)  Such  interim  and  final  reports  shall 
address— 

( 1 )  the  cost  of  operating  transitional  hous- 
ing and  providing  supportive  services  to  the 
homeless  to  assist  them  in  the  transition  to 
independent  living; 

(2)  the  various  types  of  transitional  hous- 
ing assisted  under  this  title,  including  inno- 
vative approaches  to  assisting  the  homeless 
in  the  transition  to  independent  living; 

(3)  the  social,  financial,  and  other  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  transitional 
housing  and  supportive  services  as  a  means 
of  assisting  the  homeless; 

(4)  the  success  of  transitional  housing  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title,  as  measured 
in  terms  of  placement  of  homeless  individ- 
uals in  permanent  housing,  placement  in 
employment,  and  reductions  in  welfare  de- 
pendency; and 

(5)  such  other  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  with  regard  to  assisting  the 
homeless  in  the  transition  to  independent 
living. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  708.  To  carry  out  this  title,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  (including  any  provision  re- 
ducing certain  dollar  smrjounts  by  a  specified 
percentage),  the  appropriation  made  by  this 
Act  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
"Medical  care  "  shall  be  $9,162,694,000. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
the  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  Act  or  any  previous  Acts  shall  be  used 
to  issue  any  permit  not  Intended  for  limited- 
duration  research  purposes  for  the  ocean  in- 
cineration of  hazardous  wastes,  unless  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  prepares  an  environmental 
impact  statement  (as  described  in  clause  (1) 
et  seq.  of  section  102(2)(C)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969)  with  re- 
spect to  the  loading,  transportation,  and  In- 
cineration of  such  wastes  which  will  be  in- 
volved under  the  terms  of  the  permit. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1986 


priations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

On  page  54,  insert  between  lines  8  and  9 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  326.  No  later  than  April  1.  1986.  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion shall— 

( 1 )  conduct  a  study  of — 

(A)  the  regulation  of  United  States  motor 
carriers  operating  in  Canada,  by  the  provin- 
cial and  federal  governments  of  Canada: 

(B)  the  regulation  of  Canadian  motor  car- 
riers operating  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

(C)  the  degree  of  reciprocity  in  treatment 
of  foreign  motor  carriers  by  the  regulatory 
authorities  of  each  such  nation; 

(D)  any  other  factors  leading  to  disparate 
treatment  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
motor  carriers,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
taxes,  fees,  and  border  delays;  and 

(E)  the  competitive  economic  disadvan- 
tages of  United  States  motor  carriers  in 
comparison  to  Canadian  motor  carriers 
caused  by  nonreciprocal  treatment  of 
United  States  motor  carriers  by  Canadian 
regulatory  authorities;  and 

(2)  report  to  Congress  the  results  of  such 
study,  including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative action  to  provide  for  reciprocity  of 
regulation  of  such  motor  carriers  by  each 
nation. 
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LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  813 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HEINZ  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  as 
follows: 

On  page  50,  after  line  25,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Education  for  Ek:onomlc  Security  Act, 
$2,500,000  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  812 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3244)  m.aking  appro- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Regulation  and  Con- 
servation of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  October  18,  to  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  innovative  ap- 
proaches in  industrial  energy  efficien- 
cy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


BUTZ  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
FARM  BILL 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years,  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  enjoyed,  and  this  country  has 
prospered  by  the  perceptive  and 
knowledgeable  counsel  of  Dr.  Earl  L. 
Butz,  dean  emeritus  of  agriculture  at 
Purdue  University,  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  have  appreciated 
the  help  of  Dr.  Butz  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting U.S.  agriculture,  and  welcome 
his  continued  interest  and  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  farm 
policy. 

Dr.  Butz.  who  makes  his  home  in 
West  Lafayette,  IN,  maintains  a  busy 
schedule  of  travel,  and  often  writes  to 
share  his  perspective  on  agricultural 
economics.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
recently  published  an  article  by  Dr. 
Butz,  called  ■Selling  a  Farm  Bill  of 
Goods,"  in  which  he  very  accurately 
and  eloquently  lays  forth  a  blueprint 
for  design  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  I 
agree  with  much  of  his  approach,  and 
today  would  like  to  share  it  with  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  12, 
19851 
Selling  a  Farm  Bill  of  Goods 
(By  Earl  L.  Butz) 
Any  believer  in  the  market  system  who 
has  been  watching  the  debate  over  the  1985 
farm  bill  has  to  be  extremely  disappointed. 
Both  houses  of  Congress  are  turning  out 
versions    with    loan    payments    and    target 
prices  for  sutwidized  crops  that  are  too  high, 
backed    by    the   same   mentality    that    put 
American  agriculture  in  its  current  mess. 

The  Reagan  administration  made  pious 
sounds  early  on  about  reorienting  farm 
policy  to  the  marketplace.  But  somewhere 
between  the  Agriculture  Department's  of- 
fices and  Capitol  Hill,  the  principles  they 
said  they  were  fighting  for  have  all  but  dis- 
solved. They  appear  to  be  acquiescing  to  a 
farm-bill  framework  that  can  be  made  truly 
market-oriented  only  at  an  unacceptable 
budget  cost  by  dropping  loan  rates,  main- 
taining high  target  prices  and  dipping  into 
the  Treasury  for  direct  payments  to  cover 
the  difference. 

Current  U.S.  agricultural  policy  is  costly, 
controversial  and  counterproductive.  Feder- 
al income  transfer  payments  to  farmers  are 
at  near-record  levels.  The  congressional 
budget  resolution  calls  for  $34.8  billion  more 
in  farm  subsidies  for  the  fiscal  years  1986- 
88.  The  bill  passed  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  yesterday  carries  a  price  tag  of 
$42.8  billion  over  that  three-year  period— an 
average  of  $14.2  billion  a  year.  That  com- 
pares with  the  $600  million  spent  for  such 
subsidies  in  1975.  and  the  $3.5  billion  spent 
as  recently  as  1981. 

BUTZ'  LAW  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Despite  this  outflow  of  dollars,  there  are 
more  and  more  reports  of  farm  failures, 
foreclosures,  pressures  on  agribusiness  firms 


and  general  rural  distress.  Commodity 
groups  are  set  against  one  another  as  grain 
producers  seek  higher  prices  for  their  crops 
and  livestock  producers  grapple  with  feed 
costs  that  are  artificially  hiked  by  higher 
crop  prices.  Our  grain  and  cotton  producers 
are  geared  to  produce  for  the  export 
market,  but  they  are  tied  to  governmental 
price  and  production  programs  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  domestic  market.  Too  often, 
their  first  market  is  not  overseas  but  a  U.S. 
government  bin  or  warehouse. 

American  agriculture  is  on  the  road  to 
economic  suicide  under  existing  policies, 
which  have  priced  farm  products  out  of  the 
world  market  and  have  encouraged  expand- 
ed production  abroad.  Butz'  Law  of  Agricul- 
ture is:  The  higher  the  degree  of  govern- 
mental involvement  in  pricing  and  market- 
ing, the  deeper  the  economic  pit  in  which 
agriculture  wallows. 

The  great  irony  in  all  of  this  is  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  are  both  buck- 
ling under  farm  pressures  so  readily  that 
the  farm  bill  emerging  from  the  legislative 
sausage-grinder  looks  a  lot  like  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  the  1981  Farm  Bill.  That's  the 
very  thing  that  has  put  us  in  the  mess  we 
are  in  today. 

The  two  major  mechanisms  of  current 
farm  policy  are  target  prices  and  the  loan 
rate.  Let's  use  wheat  to  illustrate  the  bind 
they  have  put  American  agriculture  into. 

The  target  price  of  wheat  is  $4.38  a 
bushel.  That's  set  by  Congress  and  bears  no 
relation  to  the  farm  price  of  $2.50  a  bushel. 
Originally  designed  as  a  safety  net  in  case  of 
a  steep  drop  in  the  market,  target  prices  are 
now  much  higher  than  the  prices  farmers 
get  for  their  crops.  Taxpayers  have  been 
making  up  the  difference  between  the 
target  price  and  the  loan  rate  in  the  form  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  -deficiency  paymenU" 
The  loan  rate  is  $3.30  a  bushel.  This  is 
also  set  by  Congress,  although  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  make  modest  adjust- 
ments in  relation  to  supply.  The  "loan"  is  a 
non-recourse  loan,  meaning  that  if  the 
market  price  of  wheat  falls  below  the  loan 
rate,  the  farmer  simply  surrenders  the 
wheat  to  the  government  and  forgets  about 
paying  back  the  loan. 

The  current  approximately  $2.50  farm 
price  of  wheat  is  80  cents  below  the  loan 
rate,  but  the  farmer  has  already  received 
$3.30  a  bushel  when  he  obtains  his  loan.  So 
the  government  acquires  title  to  wheat  at  a 
cost  of  80  cents  a  bushel  above  current 
market  value,  plus  about  20  cents  of  Interest 
forgiven  on  the  loan. 

However,  no  administration  can  stay  tied 
to  this  kind  of  open-ended  raid  on  the 
Treasury.  This  administration  will  be  forced 
to  either  1)  not  lower  the  loan  rate  so  as  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  deficiency  pay- 
ments or.  2)  idle  massive  amounts  of  farm 
land  to  bolster  the  market  price  and  hence 
minimize  losses  on  defaulted  loans.  It  is 
most  likely  to  do  both. 

Whatever  action  is  taken  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  foreign  producers,  expand 
production  abroad  Euid  will  lead  to  a  shrink- 
ing U.S.  export  market. 

Through  the  Payment  in  Kind  program, 
78  million  acres  of  farm  Itmd  were  idled  in 
1983.  As  the  U.S.  curtails  output  we  are  en- 
couraging more  uneconomic  and  high-cost 
agricultural  production  in  other  countries. 
We  are  effectively  raising  the  real  cost  of 
feeding  the  world's  people  because  we've 
drifted  away  from  the  sound  principle  of 
producing  commodities  where  their  com- 
petitive advantage  is  greatest  and  then  trad- 
ing them  back  and  forth  between  nations. 


In  each  of  the  last  three  quadrennial 
farms  bills  (in  1973.  1977  and  1981).  Con- 
gress enacted  mandatory  annual  escalations 
of  loan  rates  and  target  prices.  They  took 
the  guesswork  out  of  it  for  the  ensuing  four 
years.  But  now  that  the  present  system  has 
failed  and  the  heat  is  up,  it's  no  time  to  flee 
the  kitchen.  Congress  should  mandate  de-es- 
calation, and  not  pass  the  buck  to  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  by  'providing  discretion 
to  lower  the  loan  rate"— an  always  political- 
ly difficult  feat. 

Solutions  to  current  farm  problems  that 
balance  the  concerns  of  farmers,  taxpayers, 
agribusiness  and  consumers  can  be  devel- 
oped if  only  we  follow  a  few  simple  guide- 
lines. 

The  agenda  is  simple  and  politically  re- 
sponsible, and  has  been  set  down  recently  in 
a  joint  statement  that  1  and  three  other 
former  secretaries  of  agriculture  released. 
Two  of  us  are  Democrats  and  two  are  Re- 
publicans. (The  others  are  OrvlUe  Freeman. 
1961-69.  Clifford  Hardin.  1969-71  and  Bob 
Bergland.  1977-81.) 

Among  our  recommendations: 

(1)  Non-recourse  loans  have  worked  well 
as  a  safety  net  if  loan  levels  are  set  at  or 
below  market-clearing  levels.  We  suggested 
they  be  set  at  the  season  average  of  market 
prices.  In  that  way.  loans  would  protect 
farmers  against  short-term  price  declines 
but  not  Interfere  unduly  with  the  market- 
place. 

(2)  Farmers  need  income  protection  to 
help  them  adjust  to  changes  in  farm  pro- 
grams. A  target-price  program  makes  a 
buildup  of  surpluses  less  likely  and  discour- 
ages competing  countries  from  expanding 
their  production.  Since  small  farmers  are  in 
the  greatest  difficulties,  a  celling  should  be 
set  on  total  payments  per  operator. 

(3)  Expanding  demand  should  be  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  U.S.  farm  policy.  Acreage-re- 
duction programs  for  the  purix)se  of  raising 
prices  are  exercises  In  futility  because  com- 
peting countries  can  watch  what  we  do  and 
then  exptmd  their  own  production. 

(4)  Commodity  reserves  under  loan  to 
farmers  should  be  used  only  for  food  securi- 
ty reasons  and  not  to  support  market  prices. 

(5)  For  future  generations,  a  conserv'atlon 
program  for  fragile  land  Is  essential.  Farm- 
ers should  be  prohibited  from  receiving  pro- 
gram payments  on  erosive  land. 

Many  farm-state  legislators  fear  so  simple 
an  approach  will  alienate  their  farm  voters. 
My  visits  to  farm  communities  convince  me 
that  the  vast  majority  of  commercial  pro- 
ducers want  this  kind  of  farm  policy.  Their 
farm  and  commodity  organizations  are  not 
reflecting  their  interests.  Rather,  they  are 
responding  to  the  loudest  squeaks  with 
their  one  great  strength— their  ability  to 
resist  change. 

America's  taxpayers  are  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  provide  greater  and  greater  farm 
subsidies.  Turning  to  the  market  U  the  kind 
of  policy  that  will  put  U.S.  agriculture  back 
on  Its  feet  again.  But  it  won't  happen  unless 
everyone  who  hopes  for  it  starts  demanding 
It  in  face-to-face  meetings  with  his  or  her 
elected  officials. 

There  is  a  discipline  in  the  marketplace 
that  works.  Let's  give  It  a  try  before  more  of 
American  agriculture  goes  down  the  drain.* 


GRAMM-RUDMAN:     WHEN     THEY 

READ   IT.  THEY   KNEW   IT  WAS 

WRONG 

•  Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,   during 

the   debate   on  the   Gramm-Rudman 
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amendment,  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  encouraged  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  proposal  promptly,  arguing 
"the  longer  something  hangs  around 
here,  it  gets  stale.  People  start  reading 
it." 

I  joined  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
in  an  extended  discussion  of  this 
amendment.  It  was  not  our  purpose  to 
delay  a  vote.  Instead,  we  recognized 
that  this  was  a  radical  proposal  to 
alter  fundamentally  our  budget  prior- 
ities and  the  relationship  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  Re- 
flecting a  more  conservative  approach 
to  legislating,  we  were  saying,  "Wait  a 
minute.  Wait  a  minute.  Lets  under- 
stand what  we're  doing  before  we  pass 
this  measure." 

We  asked  searching  questions  about 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  but  we  received  mostly  un- 
satisfactory answers.  Even  going  into 
the  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
bill,  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
are  unable  to  agree  what  programs 
would  be  cut,  and  by  how  much.  We 
warned  the  Senate,  but  the  Senate 
didn't  listen. 

The  majority  leader  was  proven 
right  in  one  respect;  people  have 
begun  to  read  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal.  In  the  last  week,  a  number 
of  thoughtful  comments  have  ap- 
peared—in papers  whose  editorial  phi- 
losophies cover  the  political  spec- 
trum—which echo  many  of  the  con- 
cerns we  raised  in  debate. 

I  have  selected  a  dozen  of  these  com- 
mentaries which  our  colleagues  should 
read.  The  temporary  debt  limit  exten- 
sion is  expiring.  We  are  going  to  be 
voting  on  a  conference  ageement 
based  on  Gramm-Rudman.  We've 
leapt  once,  without  looking.  Conse- 
quently, as  we  move  another  vote  on 
Gramm-Rudman,  I  agree  with  Busi- 
ness Week  which  urges:  "Congress 
Should  Look  Before  It  Leaps"— again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Oct.  14, 
1985] 

Spottsrinc  About  Federal  Debt 
There  is  something  about  the  federal  debt 
that  makes  normally  image-conscious  politi- 
cians behave  like  buffoons.  But  in  the  last 
few  days  Washington  has  carried  the  act  too 
far  with  phony  accusations  and  ludicrous 
posturing.  The  public  scare  tactics  would  be 
cruel  if  anyone  took  them  seriously. 

EXreryone  knows,  however,  where  this 
debate  will  end:  Once  Congress  and  the 
President  stop  their  indignant  sputtering, 
they  will  acknowledge  the  government  has 
accumulated  a  debt  approaching  $2  trillion. 
The  only  real  question  concerning  the 
debate  is  exactly  how  much  damage  it  will 
do  to  the  dignity  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Early  last  month  the  administration  asked 
Congress  to  raise  the  limit  above  $2  trillion. 
Since  the  government  was  on  the  verge  of 
surpassing  the  current  limit  of  more  than 
$1.8  trillion,  action  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
should  have  been  a  formality. 


But  the  $2  trillion  figure  sent  everyone 
running  for  cover.  They  found  in  it  a 
shoddy  attempt  to  ram  through  an  unstud- 
ied proposal  promising  to  balance  the 
budget  through  annual  deficit  reductions 
and  solve  everything  by  1991.  maybe.  This 
proposal  was  hitched  to  the  debt  ceiling,  de- 
laying action  on  it  and  producing  those  now- 
familiar  predictions  that  the  government 
would  run  out  of  money. 

Ronald  Reagan,  overseer  of  a  federal  debt 
that  dwarfs  its  predecessors,  had  the  gall  to 
resurrect  his  1980  campaign  rhetoric  de- 
nouncing the  Democrats  for  decades  of  fed- 
eral red  ink.  He  threw  his  support  behind 
the  1991  measure,  "an  historic  proposal  that 
I  think  is  worth  fighting  for.  '  Yet  he  and 
lawmakers  in  both  parties  apparently  didn't 
consider  it  worth  talking  about.  They 
hadn't  talked  about  it  before,  and  they  said 
there  was  no  time  to  talk  atx>ut  it  now  be- 
cause the  government  was  about  to  start 
bouncing  checks. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  1991  pro- 
posal don't  sound  convincing.  A  sample: 
'The  process  will  force  something  to 
happen  so  if  we  don't  do  our  Job  our  Job  will 
be  done  for  us."  That's  Sen.  Pete  V.  Domen- 
ici.  chairman  of  the  budget  committee,  talk- 
ing about  his  view  of  public  service. 

The  proposal's  opponents  said  it  would 
put  heavy  burdens  on  domestic  programs 
that  already  have  suffered.  They  warned 
the  measure  delegates  too  much  budget  au- 
thority to  the  president. 

One  voice  of  reason  was  Republican  Sen. 
Lowell  Weicker's.  He  described  the  1991  pro- 
posal as  'more  political  than  it  is  real:  it's 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various  parties, 
especially  in  this  instance  the  Republicans, 
to  save  face  on  a  discredited  economic 
policy." 

But  others  called  the  situation  an  emer- 
gency. On  Wednesday  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly approved  the  proposal.  The 
House  has  not  acted  on  it  yet  although  a 
lop-sided  vote  Friday  iiidicated  that  rrost 
House  members  look  kindly  on  the  idea. 

There  was  no  emergency:  Congress  could 
have  voted  and  Mr.  Reagan  could  have  ap- 
proved an  extension  of  the  celling  immedi 
ately.  Then  everyone  could  have  turned 
their  attention  to  a  serious  discussion  of  the 
budget.  But  that's  something  Washington 
has  been  avoiding  for  a  long  time. 

[Prom  Business  Week,  Oct.  21,  1985] 

The  Balanced-Budget  Bill:  Congress 
Should  Look  Before  It  Leaps 

If  an  act  done  in  haste  has  calamitous  re- 
sults, you'd  think  those  responsible  would 
learn  one  simple  lesson:  Think  first.  Yet 
Congress,  in  its  panic  to  be  seen  as  doing 
something  about  the  budget  deficit,  may 
once  again  ignore  that  axiom.  The  result 
could  be  a  law  that  not  only  avoids  the  real 
problem  but  also  undercuts  one  of  the  basic 
roles  of  government:  choosing  wisely  among 
a  host  of  competing  demands  for  federal 
spending. 

The  proposal  in  question  Is  a  plan  that 
would  "guarantee"  a  balanced  budget  by 
1991.  Under  the  latest  version,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  offer  budgets  that 
reduce  the  deficit  to  zero  in  equal  steps 
from  fiscal  1987  to  1991-the  fiscal  1986 
budget  being  too  far  along  for  such  drastic 
revision.  If  Congress  failed  to  meet  the  goal, 
the  President  would  propose  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  spending,  with  only  Social  Se- 
curity exempt.  If  Congress  did  not  act  on 
the  President's  recommendations,  they 
would  become  law. 


In  a  matter  of  weeks,  the  scheme  has  gone 
from  a  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  Senators  Phil 
Gramm  (R-Tex.)  and  Warren  Rudman  (R- 
N.H.)  to  legislation  that  passed  the  Senate 
on  Oct.  9  and  will  be  seriously  considered  in 
the  House.  The  lawmakers'  sudden  infatu- 
ation with  It  reflects  their  exasperation 
with  seeing  the  deficit  remain  in  the  $200 
billion  range,  despite  four  years  of  political- 
ly painful  program  cuts.  But  the  speed  with 
which  the  idea  gained  currency  mirrors  the 
process  that  got  the  government  In  this 
mess  to  begin  with.  In  1981,  Congress  ig- 
nored all  warnings  that  the  President's  tax 
and  budget  proposals  were  fraught  with 
fiscal  risk.  This  lime  around,  Gramm- 
Rudman  has  moved  close  to  passage  with- 
out committee  hearings  or  any  of  the  other 
scrutiny  that  would  reveal  why  it  is  hope- 
lessly impractical  and  violates  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  Constitution. 

AUTOMATIC  PILOT 

The  fundamental  problem  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  that  it  represents  a  congression- 
al sidestepping  of  the  Constitution's  re- 
quirement that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  ap- 
propriations made  by  law."  The  government 
spends  about  $3  billion  a  day  for  a  panoply 
of  purposes.  It  is  Congress'  duty  to  set  prior- 
ities for  this  spending.  But  if  recent  history 
is  any  guide.  Congress  will  be  unable  to 
meet  its  annual  budget  targets,  and  the 
budget,  in  effect,  will  go  on  automatic  pilot 
without  a  single  affirmative  vote  being 
taken. 

Moreover.  Gramm-Rudman  would  make  a 
hash  of  congressional  budget  and  appropria- 
tions processes— which  if  arcane,  are  funda- 
mentally important.  It  would  result  in  a  tre- 
mendous shift  of  power  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees  and  away  from 
committees  with  policy  expertise.  It  would 
hugely  inflate  the  importance  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  unelected 
agencies  responsible  for  the  deficit  esti- 
mates that  triggered  the  bill  in  the  first 
place.  If,  for  example,  the  CBO-OMB  real 
economic  growth  estimate  were  a  point  low. 
it  could  force  a  $17  billion  cut  in  spending 
that  might  be  neither  prudent  nor  neces- 
sary. 

POLITICAL  PANIC 

Although  Oramm-Rudman  seems  to  en- 
hance the  power  of  the  White  House  at 
Congress'  expense,  it  holds  serious  risks  for 
the  FYesident  as  well.  Any  President  should 
think  twice  about  legislation  that  dictates 
the  size  of  the  budget  he  will  propose— not 
Just  for  next  year,  but  for  the  next  five. 
Moreover,  it  could  sharply  reduce  his  own 
flexibility  in  deciding  how  the  goveminent's 
finite  resources  are  allocated.  Reagan,  in  en- 
dorsing the  plan,  blithely  said  he  expects 
Congress  will  continue  to  Increase  defense 
spending.  But  in  all  likelihood,  passage  of 
Gramm-Rudman  would  make  that  impossi- 
ble. The  scheme  could  also  Increase  the 
chances  of  Congress  forcing  through  Just 
the  sort  of  massive  tax  increases  the  Presi- 
dent vows  to  oppose.  The  prospect  of  mas- 
sive, automatic  spending  cuts  could  spawn  a 
political  panic  that  even  a  President  as  pop- 
ular as  Reagan  could  not  withstand. 

Thinking  twice,  however,  is  not  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  response  to  pleas  from  con- 
gressional Democrats  for  more  time  to  con- 
sider the  budget  scheme.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Bob  Dole  (R-Kan.)  said:  "The  longer 
something  sits  around  here,  the  staler  It 
gets.  People  start  reading  it."  No  superficial- 
ly attractive  scheme  will  force  Congress  or 


the  Administration  to  clean  up  the  budget 
mess.  Gramm-Rudman  could  do  with  a 
great  deal  more  reading  before  it  becomes 
law.  , 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16,  1985] 
The  Balanced  Budget  Risks 
<By  Leonard  Silk) 
The    low-water    mark    of    United    States 
fiscal  policy  undoubtedly  came  during  the 
first   four  years  of  the  Great  Depression. 
With  national  income  dropping  and  unem- 
ployment climbing,  the  Hoover  Administra- 
tion put  through  a  huge  tax  rise  in  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1932,  spon- 
sored by  the  Republicans,  nearly  doubled 
tax  rates.  Indeed,  the  top-bracket  rate  was 
raised  to  63  percent  from  24  percent,  while 
other  rates  were  increased  somewhat  less 
sharply.  This  enormous  tax  increase  added 
additional  burdens  to  the  economy,  restrict- 
ed private  spending  further,  worsened  un- 
employment and  aggravated  the  deflation 
that  was  a  reality  at  the  time,  not  the  infla- 
tion that  was  assumed  to  be  a  threat. 

But  the  near-doubling  of  Ux  rates  in  1932 
did  next  to  nothing  to  raise  revenues  or 
close  the  budget  deficit.  All  it  did  was 
worsen  the  Depression. 

In  1933,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  over 
the  White  House.  He  had  campaigned  on  a 
platform  of  balancing  the  budget,  and  at 
first  he  tried.  In  his  first  year  in  office,  he 
trimmed  Federal  spending  by  1.3  percent. 
But  despite  the  cuts  and  further  tax  in- 
creases, the  budget  deficit  in  1933  held  at 
$2.6  billion,  down  only  slightly  from  $2.7  bil- 
lion of  1932.  And  unemployment  rose  to  a 
record  24.9  percent  in  1933  from  23.6  per- 
cent in  1932. 

Is  the  United  States  about  to  adopt  a 
fiscal  policy  like  that  which  prevailed 
during  the  worst  part  of  the  Depression? 
The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985.  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Phil  Gramm.  Republican  of  Texas. 
Warren  Rudman.  Republican  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Ernest  P.  Hollings.  Democrat  of 
South  Carolina,  proposes  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1991.  It  would  get  there  by  set- 
ting maximum  allowable  deficits  of  C180  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1986,  $144  billion  in 
1987,  $108  billion  in  1988,  $72  billion  in  1989, 
$36  billion  in  1990  and  zero  in  1991. 

Would  this  plan,  already  approved  by  a 
75-to-24  vote  in  the  Senate,  with  strong 
Democratic  support,  risk  aggravating  a  re- 
cession? Its  sponsors  have  tried  to  deal  with 
that  problem  by  authorizing  tht-  President 
to  delay  action  to  cut  the  deficit  for  30  days 
in  any  year  when  there  is  a  recession  or  one 
is  expected. 

If  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  Jointly 
forecast  a  recession,  defined  as  two  quarters 
of  decline  in  real  gross  national  product,  the 
President  would  have  the  extra  time  to  send 
up  an  alternative  plan. 

But  is  this  provision  enough  to  deal  with 
the  recession  problem?  Many  economists 
think  not.  For  one  thing,  they  say.  reces- 
sions usually  begin  long  before  an  actual  de- 
cline in  real  G.N.P.  is  registered.  The  econo- 
my might  be  rising  at  so  slow  a  rate  that  un- 
employment would  already  be  increasing,  as 
happens  when  the  rate  of  growth  is  less 
than  3  percent.  But  the  downward  pressure 
exerted  by  big  cuts  in  spending  might  insure 
a  recession. 

A  second  problem  is  the  uncertainty  of 
economic  forecasts.  The  forecasts  produced 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  when- 


ever they  differed,  would  be  put  together, 
with  a  midpoint  for  the  assumed  level  of  the 
deficit  before  the  I»resident  proposed  action 
to  cut  the  deficit.  The  normal  difficulty  of 
making  accurate  forecasts  might  be  compli- 
cated further  by  considerations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration or  Congress  of  what  level  of 
spending  they  wished  to  make. 

But  the  danger  that  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  would  guarantee  repetition  of  the 
worst  fiscal  blunders  of  the  Depression  are 
lessened  by  permitting  the  President,  during 
a  recession,  to  suspend  all  or  part  of  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  the  bill.  That  any  President 
would  do  so  is  made  more  probable  by  the 
widespread  recognition  of  the  risk  of  aggra- 
vating a  slump  by  cutting  outlays  or  raising 
taxes  in  the  midst  of  recession. 

Many  would  also  argue  that  there  is  an- 
other safeguard  today— one  that  was  dimly 
understood  during  the  Depression:  how  to 
use  monetary  policy  to  keep  a  recession 
from  degenerating  into  a  depression.  During 
the  Depression,  fear  of  inflation,  in  a  time 
of  falling  prices  and  employment,  greatly  re- 
stricted the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  make  more  money  and  credit  available. 
Today's  monetarists  call  for  keeping  the 
money  supply  constantly  growing.  And  the 
nonmonetarists  would  call  for  an  increase  in 
money  and  credit,  and  lower  interest  rates, 
to  offset  recessionary  forces. 

Nevertheless,  many  economists  think 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  still  is  too  risky 
and  could  be  improved.  One  way  of  doing 
this,  offered  by  James  Duesenberry  of  Har- 
vard and  Charles  L.  Schultze  of  Brookings, 
would  be  to  establish  an  objective  of  declin- 
ing Government  expenditures  rather  than 
declining  deficits.  The  advantage  would  be 
that  if,  as  a  result  of  slow  or  negative 
growth,  there  were  shortfalls  of  revenues,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  spending 
cuts  even  further. 

Another  way  of  reducing  risks  would  be  to 
set  "structural"  deficit  targets— that  is,  tar- 
gets based  on  what  the  deficit  or  surplus  in 
the  budget  would  be  at  a  high-employment 
level  of  output,  thereby  avoiding  the  distor- 
tions resulting  from  swings  in  the  business 
cycle. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings's  effect  on  re- 
cessions is  only  the  beginning,  however,  of 
economists'  worries  about  the  bill.  We  shall 
take  up  these  concerns  in  a  future  column. 

The  First  Bounce 

While  Congress  sweats  out  its  debt-limit 
extension  and  dire  warnings  about  Uncle 
Sams  checks  bouncing  at  the  banks,  let  us 
discuss  further  the  Issue  of  federal  budget- 
ing. 

Our  editorial  yesterday,  "Nixon  Was 
Right,"  opined  that  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment  to  the  Senate's  debt-limit  ex- 
tension bill  was  flawed  because  it  was  keyed 
to  the  size  of  the  federal  deficit  rather  than 
to  total  federal  spending.  It  looked  like  a 
pressure  vessel  for  brewing  tax  Increases. 

Sen.  Gramm  called  to  say  that  he  is  not  a 
tax  booster  and  he  doesn't  think  tax  in- 
creases are  inevitable  from  the  mandatory 
limits  he  and  Sen.  Rudman  want  for  bring- 
ing the  deficit  down  to  zero  by  1991.  Rather, 
he  thinks  spending  cuts,  including  vetoes  of 
some  appropriations  bills  this  year,  are 
more  likely.  If  deficit-panic  politics  contin- 
ues along  its  present  course,  there"ll  prob- 
ably be  a  tax  increase  anyway.  And  finally, 
since  Congress  simply  is  not  willing  to  sur- 
render the  power  it  assumed  a  decade  ago, 
his  measure  would  compromise  by  having 
the  president  and  Congress  share  the  task 


of  cutting  the  deficit  $36  billion  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Those  are  good  practical  arguments  for 
coping  with  the  likes  of  Tip  O'Neill,  whose 
great  generosity  with  taxpayer  money  had 
much  to  do  with  creating  today's  budgetary 
chaos.  Speaker  O'Neill  nonetheless  declared 
yesterday  that  he  opposes  Gramm-Rudman, 
specifically  because  it  returns  some  power 
to  the  president. 

If  federal  budgeting  is  ever  to  be  reor- 
dered, however,  there  is  no  choice  but  to 
return  power  to  the  executive.  Congress  has 
assumed  executive  responsibility— but  with 
535  members  each  trying  to  direct  spending 
or  a  portion  thereof.  Committee  and  sub- 
committee staffs  second-guess  every  execu- 
tive decision,  restoring  excised  spending  and 
feeding  it  into  a  logrolling  machine. 

This  is  economically  damaging  not  only 
because  it  perpetuates  federal  deficits,  but 
because  it  makes  grossly  inefficient  use  of 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  nation's  economic 
resources.  Were  it  not  for  that  big  Beltway- 
enclosed  t>eehive  of  economic  maladminis- 
tration, the  U.S.  economy  would  be  far  more 
efficient,  far  better  able  to  create  real  Jobs, 
far  better  able  to  compete  in  world  markeU, 
and  far  better  able  to  offer  useful  assistance 
to  those  many  countries  that  have  misman- 
aged their  use  of  resources  even  more  griev- 
ously. 

The  farm  bill,  for  example,  is  not  only  far 
over  budget  but  will  continue  to  uiidermlne 
a  once  efficient  farm  economy.  The  urban- 
mass-transit  bill  not  only  involves  a  lot  of 
money  but  funnels  it  into  questionable 
projects  that  no  city  would  dare  try  to  fi- 
nance on  its  own.  The  huge  toxic-waste  bill 
shovels  federal  money  out  to  be  spent  on 
who  knows  what:  the  only  certainty  is  that 
contracts  will  be  let.  Defense  spending,  as 
Sens.  Nunn  and  Goldwater  have  just  point- 
ed out.  has  been  buying  a  lot  less  defense 
than  such  a  huge  amount  should  buy,  in 
large  part  because  congressional  manage- 
ment is  not  designed  for  efficiency  but  for 
giving  each  district  a  piece  of  the  action. 

Old-style  politicians  think  that  all  this 
doesn't  matter.  The  purpose  of  government 
spending  lsn"t  to  accomplish  public  purposes 
but  to  generate  "Jobs.""  This  kind  of  think- 
ing Is  an  Invitation  to  economic  decline. 
Indeed,  the  U.S.  nirted  with  decline.  In- 
duced In  exactly  this  way,  during  the  1970s. 
The  struggle  between  President  Rea«an 
and  Congress  In  the  1980s  has  been  over 
how  the  federal  shtwe  of  economic  resources 
will  be  managed.  Mr.  Reagan's  fiscal  1986 
budget  earmarked  a  substantial  list  of  spe- 
cific programs  for  termination  or  sharp  cut- 
back. The  535  mlcromanagers  of  the  Con- 
gress, their  thousands  of  staffers,  and  thou- 
sands of  lobbyists  undertook  once  more  to 
overrule  those  decisions. 

Sen.  Gramm.  an  economist  who  is  well 
aware  of  the  costs  of  resource  mlsallocation, 
is  trying  to  work  wKhln  the  congressional 
process  to  alter  that  dreary  annual  process. 
If  he  falls.  Congress  will  continue  to  fumble 
along  In  view  of  an  Increasingly  impatient 
electorate.  The  pressure  from  outside  will 
continue  to  build,  either  through  state-level 
initiatives  calling  for  a  balanced-budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  through 
presidential  vetoes.  The  simplest  solution 
for  Congress  would  be  to  give  the  president 
line-item  veto  power,  which  would  fall  far 
short  of  surrender  but  would  move  toward 
making  someone  accountable  for  the  budg- 
etary result.  The  federal  govemnent  may 
well  be  the  only  organization  in  this  coun- 
try, and  possibly  the  world,  where  no  one 
can  be  held  accountable  for  how  much  is 
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spent.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  neither 
viabie  nor  sustainable. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct. 

8.  1985] 

Sound  DerreiT  Reduction 

Americans  can  welcome  the  sudden  eager- 
ness in  official  Washington  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that 
they  should  v/elcome  the  balanced-budget 
measure  now  before  Congress. 

The  legislation— the  so-called  Gramm- 
Rudman  measure,  named  after  Republican 
Sens.  Phil  Gramm  of  Texas  and  Warren  B. 
Rudman  of  New  Hampshire— would  sup- 
posedly eliminate  the  deficit  to  zero  by  set 
amounts  on  an  annual  basis,  achieving  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  Oct.  1.  1990.  If  the  deficit 
exceeded  target  levels,  the  President  would 
be  ordered  to  make  across-the-board  reduc- 
tions in  spending,  with  social  security 
exempt. 

The  sudden  zeal  of  this  llth-hour  attack 
on  deficits  is  discoiicerting.  given  the  pollti- 
cial  timing:  Lawmakers  are  now  having  to 
raise  the  national  debt  ceiling  to  above  $2 
trillion— illustrating  the  inadequacy  of  their 
efforts  to  date. 

Even  giving  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  at  the 
moment,  the  Gramm-Rudman  measure, 
however,  is  troubling.  By  giving  the  Presi- 
dent added  authority,  it  would  alter  the  con- 
stitutional relationship  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress,  wherein  Congress  is 
given  the  lead  in  tax  and  fiscal  matters.  The 
tight  deficit-reduction  schedule  built  into 
the  proposal  may  not  provide  the  flexibility 
needed  by  Washington  is  dealing  with 
changing  economic  circumstances.  And  the 
proposal  exempts  one  of  the  biggest  areas  of 
federal  outlays— social  security. 

Washington  knows  how  the  deficit  can  be 
reduced:  by  enacting  tax  increases,  or  cut- 
ting spending,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
The  administration  now  has  a  new  budget 
chief.  James  C.  Miller  III.  The  budget  proc- 
ess should  be  the  starting  place  for  the  ad- 
ministration as  it  goes  about  its  search  for 
lower  deficits.  That  would  mean  the  White 
House  should  introduce  a  meaningful 
budget  in  January  for  fiscal  1987  that  will 
be  taken  seriously  by  both  lawmakers  and 
outside  economists. 

Making  the  current  budget  process  work 
makes  better  sense  than  racing  to  adopt  a 
rigid  new  formula  that  creates  more  consti- 
tutional problems  tharn  it  resolves. 

The  Balanced  Baloney  Act  or  1985 

Frustrated  by  the  failure  to  reduce  the 
breathtaking  Federal  deficit.  Congress  and 
the  President  are  ready  to  fasten  onto  a  fan- 
tasy. Dreamed  up  by  Senators  Rudman  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Gramm  of  Texas,  both 
Republicans,  it  promises  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1991.  The  idea  is  appealing  but 
this  approach  is  perilously  unbalanced. 

Congress'  frustration  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. This  year,  again,  it  has  struggled  to 
cut  one  program  after  another  only  to  wind 
up  with  yet  another  huge  deficit.  The  plan 
responds  handsomely  to  the  prevailing 
mood  of  desperation. 

Here  is  how  it's  supposed  to  work:  The 
deficit  for  fiscal  1986  is  assumed  to  be  $180 
billion.  Deficits  in  following  years  would  be 
reduced  to  zero  in  equal  yearly  steps.  If  the 
President  and  Congress  failed  to  agree  on 
how  to  achieve  the  goals,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire across-the-board  spending  cuts— with 
important  exceptions. 

The  first  flaw  is  the  starting  point.  The 
official  estimate  for  this  year's  deficit  is  low. 


maybe  $20  billion  too  low.  Second,  aiming  at 
zero  is  arbitrary,  perhaps  dangerously  so. 
Big  cuts  In  the  deficit  are  essential.  But  per- 
fect balance  isn't  necessary  by  a  given  date. 
Forcing  its  achievement  could,  depending  on 
economic  conditions,  start  a  recession  or 
stifle  a  healthy  recovery. 

Third,  the  approach  is  unbalanced  and 
unfair.  The  trigger  mechanism  would  affect 
only  spending,  and  not  all  of  that.  It  would 
not  cut  interest  on  the  debt  or  Social  Securi- 
ty and  would  leave  vague  leeway  for  in- 
creases In  other  "uncontrollable"  costs.  No 
tax  Increases  are  involved  and  no  controls 
would  apply  to  rising  "tax  expenditures"— 
revenues  lost  to  deductions  and  exemptions 
that  add  to  deficits  just  as  spending  does. 

The  final  flaw  concerns  credibility.  Con- 
gress may  solemnly  demonstrate  its  firm  re- 
solve with  legislation— but  everyone  knows 
Congress  can  act  even  faster  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  95th  Congress  passed  a  law 
requiring  a  balanced  budget  by  1981.  The 
96th  repealed  it. 

Senators  Rudman  and  Gramm,  now 
joined  by  Senator  Hollings.  give  their 
scheme  the  title  "Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  " 
Beware.  The  only  way  to  balance  the  budget 
and  control  the  deficit  Is  to  cut  spending  eq- 
uitably, which  neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  seems  able  to  do:  or  raise  taxes, 
which  the  president  refuses  to  do;  or  both. 
No  wonder  everyone's  rushing  to  embrace 
this  choice  bit  of  balanced  baloney. 

[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Oct.  14, 

19851 

Senate  Grasps  at  Brass  Ring  Made  of 

Smoke  and  Mirrors 

At  last  Congress  is  doing  what  It  Is  really 
good  at:  staging  a  great  political  show  to 
make  people  think  it  is  alarmed  by  $200  bil- 
lion budget  deficits  and  will  do  something  to 
reduce  them. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  75  to  24 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  commanded  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  to  cut  the  deficit 
$36  billion  a  year  until  the  budget  Is  bal- 
anced In  1991.  If  you  believe  that  will 
happen,  we  have  a  bridge  to  sell  you.  It's  in 
Brooklyn. 

i\s  originally  liitroduced  by  Sens.  Phil 
Gramm,  R-Texas.  Warren  Rudman.  R-N.H., 
and  Ernest  Hollings.  D-S.C,  the  measure 
made  some  sense.  It  provided  that  if  Con- 
gress and  the  president  failed  to  meet  its 
deficit  targets,  the  president  could  cut 
spending  across  the  board. 

In  effect,  the  bill  would  have  restored  to 
the  White  House  some  of  the  power  to  im- 
pound over-budget  spending  that  President 
Nixon,  crippled  by  Watergate,  lost  to  Con- 
gress in  1974.  Unsurprisingly,  the  federal 
deficit  binge  can  be  traced  to  that  "reform." 

Unfortunately,  to  get  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  passed.  Its  sponsors  had  to  retreat 
time  and  again.  Social  Security,  most  of  the 
defense  budget,  interest  on  the  debt  and  all 
programs  with  outstanding  contracts  were 
exempt  from  cuts. 

This  means  having  to  remove  $36  million 
annually  from  only  one-quarter  of  the 
budget.  It  is  possible— If  one  is  willing  to 
take  food  stamps  away  from  the  hungry, 
remove  rich  farmers  from  the  dole,  stop 
building  dams  in  key  lawmakers's  districts, 
close  the  FBI  and  leave  the  Marine  Corps 
with  no  bullets. 

In  other  words,  the  deficit  reduction  goals 
are  not  meant  to  be  met.  and  every  senator 
knows  It. 

The  hyprocrisy.  however,  did  not  stop 
there.  Liberal  Democrats  tried  to  filibuster 


the  bill  to  death.  Failing  that,  they  flip- 
flopped  and  voted  for  it— a  case  of  cover- 
your-behind  politics.  You  can  just  hear 
them  intoning:  "How  dare  my  opponent  call 
me  fiscally  irresponsible.  Why.  I  voted  for 
the  Budget  Balancing  Act  of  1985." 

Next,  the  Senate's  weak  measure  goes  to 
the  House,  where  it  will  get  mugged  by  Tip 
O'Neill  and  his  merry  crew. 

So  what  began  as  a  sincere,  necessary 
move  to  lower  the  deficit  before  it  under- 
mines the  economy  will  either  be  emasculat- 
ed in  the  House  or  killed  in  conference.  The 
authors  of  such  farces  take  the  voters  for 
fools— and  may  be  right.  We  put  up  with 
their  posturing,  and  pay  them  for  it. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  8.  19851 
Budget  Balancing  Act 

As  the  fiscal  new  year  begins  under  the 
gun  of  an  inescapable  need  to  raise  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  past  the  $2  trillion  mark. 
Congress  and  the  Reagan  White  House  are 
in  a  state  of  contrived  political  panic  and  in 
search  of  a  panacea. 

The  panacea  of  the  moment- a  proposal 
to  mandate  a  balancing  of  the  federal 
budget  by  fiscal  1991— has  been  described  by 
Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston  of  Louisiana  as 
a  "legislative  Armageddon."  Norman  J.  Orn- 
steln.  a  political  scientist  at  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  says  It  would  have 
Congress  concede  a  substantial  share  of  its 
power  to  the  presidency  and  alter  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 

Yet  Congress  Is  so  transfixed  by  fear  of 
the  voters'  wrath  that  it  is  rushing  to  do 
just  what  President  Reagan  wants,  even 
though  Mr,  Reagan  bears  great  responsibil- 
ity for  sky-high  deficits.  If  the  plan  is 
passed  in  anything  near  its  present  form. 
Senator  Johnston  thinks  it  would  give  the 
president  total  power  over  appropria- 
tions"—what  gets  funded  and  what  does 
not.  He  doubts  it  could  ptiss  constitutional 
muster.  So  do  we. 

The  budget-balancing  plan  sponsored  by 
Senators  Phil  Gramm,  Warren  Rudman  and 
Ernest  Hollings  supposedly  would  have  fed- 
eral budget  ceilings  set  on  a  declining  line  to 
reach  zero  by  fiscal  1991.  The  president  and 
Congress  would  be  expected  to  stay  under 
these  ceilings.  But  if  Congress  fails  to  do  so, 
the  president  could  "sequester"  funds  and 
cut  spending  "across  the  board."  If.  for  ex- 
ample. Medicare  has  to  be  reduced  7  per- 
cent, a  president  presumably  would  have 
the  power  to  say  which  parts  of  Medicare 
would  be  cut  and  if  any  specific  programs 
are  to  be  terminated. 

Then  thert  is  the  problem  of  exemptions. 
Payments  on  the  national  debt  are  ex- 
cluded, as  they  must  be.  But  so  Is  Social  Se- 
curity, even  though  rising  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments are  bleeding  the  Treasury.  Draco- 
nian cuts  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  re- 
maining 60  percent  of  the  budget. 

Another  troubling  feature  is  the  authority 
that  would  be  conferred  on  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  a  creature  of  the 
White  House.  It  could  go  high  or  low.  de- 
pending on  which  economists  it  chooses  to 
listen  to.  and  therefore  could  position  a 
president  to  work  his  will  on  Congress. 

It  is  easy  for  politicians  who  have  had  a 
hand  in  doubling  the  national  debt  to  give 
lip  service  to  the  idea  of  a  balanced  budget. 
It  IS  quite  another  thing  for  them  to  inflict 
pain  by  raising  taxes  or  crunching  federal 
activities.  There  is  just  no  assurance  that  a 
bid  to  solve  these  sensitive  political  prob- 
lems by  a  mechanical  formula  will  work. 


The  budget  process  is  in  such  a  mess,  at 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  that  at- 
tention to  the  deficit  is  an  appropriate  start 
for  the  new  fiscal  year.  Congress  ought  to 
know  what  it  is  doing,  however,  before  it 
cedes  to  the  executive  branch  its  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  purse. 

Gramm-Rudman:  Budgetary  Bungle? 
(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder.  Jr.) 
The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  plan  to 
cure  the  deficit  by  statutory  means  con- 
founds all  folk  wisdom.  Having  watched  one 
statutory  process— the  so-called  'budget 
process"  of  the  1974  Budget  Act-fail  to 
overcome  political  pressures  making  for 
excess.  Congress  may  enact  yet  another. 
The  cat.  badly  burned,  is  poised  to  jump 
back  on  the  same  stove. 

But  panic  has  set  in.  The  government  is 
almost  out  of  cash  and  to  borrow  more.  Con- 
gress must  boost  the  debt  limit  to  just  over 
$2  trillion,  a  figure  of  symbolic  significance. 
It  marks  a  near  doubling  of  the  national 
debt  under  Ronald  Reagan,  and  another 
milestone  on  the  dismal  road  once  known 
(even  to  Reagan)  as  'mortgaging  our  grand- 
children's futures." 

To  take  the  curse  off  this  transition,  Sen. 
Phil  Gramm  and  several  cosponsors  have 
sprung  a  dandy  plan  on  Congress.  Whatever 
befalls  it.  it  marks  another  fascinating  epi- 
sode in  the  bizarre  chronicle  of  Congress' 
effort  to  boost  itself,  by  statutory  boot- 
straps, into  fiscal  self-discipline. 

Gramm's  bill  is  complex,  but  the  aim  is 
simple.  It  would  mandate  "  a  scheduled  re- 
duction of  the  federal  deficit,  in  $36  billion 
annual  decremenU.  from  some  $200  billion 
this  year  to  zero  by  1991. 

But  in  view  of  the  well-known  frailty  of 
congressional  will  power,  the  plan  would  au- 
thorize the  president,  when  Congress  ex- 
ceeds its  own  limiU.  to  cut  spending  "across 
the  board"  (Social  Security  excepted). 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  in  iU  embar- 
rassment. Congress  is  disposed  to  cancel,  at 
one  hasty  stroke,  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974.  That  act  aimed  to  retrieve 
usurped  spending  authority  from  the  Nixon 
White  House,  yet  now  the  Gramm-Rudman 
plan  would  give  Ronald  Reagan  (and  his 
1989  successor)  an  unexampled  one-man 
budgetary  discretion— possibly  the  most  un- 
bridled of  its  sort  in  any  English-speaking 
legislative  tradition  since  King  Charles  I 
lost  his  head. 

In  1974,  Congress  had  been  battling  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  abuses  of  'impoundment."  exec- 
utive withholding  of  appropriated  funds, 
and  the  Budget  Act  of  that  year  was  Intend- 
ed to  clean  up  congressional  bookkeeping 
and  reassert  congressional  dominance  over 
the  spending  power. 

The  1974  Budget  Act  and  its  "budget  proc- 
ess" are  now  widely  perceived  as  failures, 
and  the  judgment  is  hard  to  deny.  The 
Budget  Act  halted  impoundment  abuses. 
But  the  "budget  process"  it  instituted,  de- 
spite a  valiant  try  by  people  such  as  Ed 
Muskie.  Pete  Domenici  and  Jim  Jones, 
proved  powerless  to  curb  overspending  at  a 
time  of  explosive  inflation— especially  after 
the  Reagan  tax  cuts  lowered  the  revenue 
base.   Legislative  good  intentions  were  not 

enough.  ,    ^,    ,    ,       , 

But  what  is  the  real  lesson  of  this  failure? 
If  the  wreckage  of  the  1974  Budget  Act 
suggests  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  a  statuto- 
ry process  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  polit- 
ical and  economic  pressures,  how  can 
Gramm  and  his  cosponsors  contend  with  a 
straight  face  that  still  another,  if  different 


statutory  process  will  solve  the  deficit  di- 
lemma? 

To  be  sure,  if  the  country  enjoys  six  years 
of  cloudless  economic  sailing  between  now 
and  1991,  the  plan  could  work  as  intended. 

In  the  unwelcome  but  highly  probable 
event  of  recession,  and  the  budget  pinch  it 
would  bring,  what  then? 

The  Gramm-Rudman  plan  has  an  inter- 
esting escape  clause.  In  the  event  of  war  or 
recession,  the  president  may.  at  his  discre- 
tion, waive  the  mandatory  deficit  reduction. 

But  putting  a  president  in  nearly  total 
charge  of  the  response  to  economic  emer- 
gency not  only  repudiates  the  1974  Budget 
Act;  it  may  repudiate  constitutional  checks 
and  balances  as  well. 

How.  then,  would  you  bet  in  such  an  even- 
tuality, in  view  of  the  history  of  such  con- 
gressional self-denying  ordinances?  That 
Congress  would  swallow  institutional  pride, 
and  ride  out  the  politically  chafing  conse- 
quences of  its  abdication  of  power?  Or  (as  it 
has  done  behind  the  facade  of  the  "budget 
process  ")  find  sly  ways  to  repudiate  the  def- 
icit-reduction plan? 

And  another  question:  The  rap  against 
Richard  Nixon.  15  years  ago.  was  that  he 
was  impounding  (we  now  call  it  "sequestrat- 
ing") funds  for  political,  not  economic 
ends— using  a  discretionary  power  to  destroy 
or  cripple  social  programs  Congress  wanted 
to  continue. 

Would  Ronald  Reagan,  made  sovereign  ar- 
biter in  an  economic  pinch,  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  use  his  extraordinary  discretion 
under  Gramm-Rudman  to  shape  budget 
policy  to  suit  his  well-known  fancies? 

That  is  the  most  political,  though  not  nec- 
essarily the  most  serious,  of  the  many  issues 
raised  by  the  latest  panacea  for  Congres- 
sional Indiscipline. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  13,  1985) 
A  Brand-New  Way  To  Brake  the  Budget 

(By  Richard  E.  Cohen) 
The  way  business  is  done  in  the  Capitol 
may  never  be  the  ssmie.  Last  week  Congress 
seemed  finally  to  have  decided  to  get  serious 
about  the  budget  deficit.  Or  the  contrary, 
according  to  some  Democratic  warnings. 
The  Senate-approved  plan  to  force  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  five  years  may  prove  to 
have  been  a  grand  illusion  and  the  ultimate 
in  political  expediency.  Take  your  pick. 

The  correct  answer  may  not  be  known  for 
some  time.  Yet  there  is  little  question  that 
the  nation's  lawmakers  set  out  to  change 
the  rules  for  how  they  and  the  President 
handle  the  budget. 

No  actual  spending  cuts  have  been  made 
nor  will  any  major  action  be  required  before 
next  year.  But  Republican  leaders  have  won 
Senate  approval  of  procedures  they  hope 
will  force  the  hard  choices  that  members  of 
both  parties  have  been  largely  unwilling  to 
make.  Not  incidentally,  proponents  worried 
about  the  politics  of  the  budget  deficit  hope 
to  convince  an  increasingly  skeptical  public 
that  they  mean  what  they  say. 

Major  questions  remain,  including  wheth- 
er the  Democratic-controlled  House  'vill 
demand  much  change  in  the  proposal 
during  discussions  in  the  coming  days  and 
how  much  cooperation  President  Reagan 
will  offer  if  approval  of  the  proposal  forces 
him  to  turn  rhetoric  into  action.  And  even 
supporters  of  the  scheme  concede  that  they 
do  not  fully  agree  about  how  it  would  oper- 

If  nothing  else,  the  latest  debate  showed 
that,  much  as  it  has  tried.  Congress  has 
been  unable  to  lose  its  deficit  al'jalross. 
Issues  like  tax  reform,  trade  protectionism 


and  South  African  sanctions  come  and  go 
but  Congress  has  had  little  escape  from  fed- 
eral budget  deficiu  that  have  been  close  to 
$200  billion  annually  since  1983.  Barring 
radical  changes  in  presidential  and  congres- 
sional behavior,  or  the  unlikely  prospect  of 
constitutional  change,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  deficits  will  stay  close  to  that  level 
for  several  more  years. 

The  paralysis  led  freshman  Sen.  Phil 
Gramm  (R-Tex.).  its  chief  sponsor,  to  offer 
the  budget  plan.  Gramm  Initially  gained 
wide  attention  as  the  leading  House  Demo- 
cratic supporter  of  Reagan's  1981  spending 
cuts,  and  then  switched  parties  in  1983. 
after  furious  Democratic  leaders  stripped 
him  of  committee  assignmenU.  His  1985  op- 
portunity came  when  government  borrow- 
ing demands  forced  Congress  to  Increase  the 
public  debt  limit  to  $2  trillion,  more  than 
twice  the  amount  Reagan  inherited  when 
he  took  office.  (Several  congressional  insid- 
ers speculated  that  former  budget  director 
David  A.  Stockman,  renowned  for  creative 
ways  to  deal  with  the  deficit,  helped  Gramm 
draft  his  plan  but  those  rumors  were  denied 
by  Stockman  cohorts.) 

The  basic  outlines  of  the  plan  are  relative- 
ly simple.  Starting  with  a  $180-billion  deficit 
ceiling  for  fiscal  1986— which  began  Oct.  1- 
it  requires  incremental  deficit  cuts  of  $36 
billion  each  year,  until  balance  comes  In 
1991.  Both  the  President,  in  his  annual  Jan- 
uary budget  recommendations,  and  Con- 
gress, in  its  subsequent  actions,  must  fall 
below  the  lid. 

If  executive  and  congressional  budget  ex- 
perts determine  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  that  the  ceiling  will  be  raised  more 
than  5%,  then  the  President  would  be 
forced  to  respect  the  deficit  ceiling  by  "se- 
questering"  money  across-the-board  in  most 
federal  programs— Social  Security  benefits 
would  be  the  major  exception.  Congress 
could  override  the  President  but  only  If  its 
alternative  plan  met  the  ceiling  and  won  hU 
approval— or  could  override  his  veto. 

This  extraordinary  grant  of  presidential 
authority,  which  sponsors  claim  is  critical  to 
the  plan's  success,  generated  heated  contro- 
versy during  the  Senate  debate.  Critics  said 
it  would  encourage  Reagan  to  veto  earlier 
congressional  actions  so  that  he  could  even- 
tually get  his  way.  Others  claimed  he  would 
find  a  way  to  place  most  of  the  burden  on 
already  depleted  social  programs  and  make 
few  cuts  from  his  hefty  defense  budget. 

Sen.  George  J.  Mitchell  (D-Me.)  also  lam- 
basted the  "outrageous"  handling  of  the 
proposal.  Senate  Majority  leader  Bob  Dole 
(R-Kan.)  worked  with  Gramm  to  "circum- 
vent"  the  routine  legislative  process,  Mitch- 
ell said,  and  tried  to  force  it  through  the 
Senate  before  it  could  receive  careful  study. 
Mitchell  also  criticized  "woefully  inad- 
equate" press  coverage  of  the  revolutionary 
proposal. 

Other  Democrats  welcomed  the  proposal 
and  joined  in  the  Senate's  75-24  vote  to  ap- 
prove it.  This  broad  support  offers  dramatic 
evidence  that  lawmakers  feel  strong  public 
pressure  to  address  the  deficit;  frustration 
has  made  them  willing  to  try  steps  that  not 
long  ago  would  have  been  considered  radi- 
cal. 

Until  Senate  and  House  conferees  agree 
on  the  final  package.  It  will  remain  unclear 
how  much  change  it  will  cause  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  budget.  Many  in  the  House 
want  to  assure,  for  example,  that  Reagan 
coulf"  not  use  the  new  procedures  to  disrupt 
the  budget  process  by  vetoing  routine  meas- 
ures and  leaving  himself  the  power  to 
impose  his  priorities  in  the  end.  They  also 
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have  discussed  steps  to  permit  automatic 
tax  increases,  in  addition  to  spending  cuts,  if 
the  target  is  not  met. 

In  a  sense,  approval  of  the  plan  Is  a  politi- 
cal bonanza  for  Reagan,  despite  fears 
among  some  of  his  advisers  that  the  auto- 
matic spending  cuts  could  reduce  Pentagon 
outlays.  The  five-year  schedule  for  balanc 
ing  the  budget  calls  for  initial  steps  that  are 
reasonably  attainable:  the  most  painful 
budget  choices  would  await  Reagan's  succes- 
sor. In  exchange  for  his  early  steps,  Reagan 
can  claim  that  the  deficit  problem  has  been 
resolved. 

Even  an  arguably  ironclad  proposal  will 
probably  leave  loopholes.  Given  Its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  write  the  budget, 
any  Congress  will  be  reluctant  to  sacrifice  to 
any  President  its  prerogative  to  write  the 
federal  budget. 

But  the  significance  of  last  week's  debate 
is  that  the  deficit  has  caused  both  Congress 
and  the  President  to  conclude  that  the  old 
system  no  longer  works  and  that  new  meth- 
ods must  be  found. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Oct.  15.  1985] 

Baianceo-Budget  Bitx  Is  Perilously 

Tilted 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

Bob  Dole,  illustrating  the  axion  that  wit  is 
educated  insolence,  says  the  Senate  should 
pass  the  radical  budget-balancing  bill  with- 
out hearings  because.  "The  longer  some- 
thing hangs  around  here,  it  gets  stale. 
People  start  reading  it."  Heaven  forfend. 

The  proposal,  an  action-forcing  device, 
would  require  five  annual  cuts  of  equal  size 
($36  billion)  bringing  the  deficit  to  zero  in 
1991.  The  President  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  budget  with  sufficient  spending 
cuts  or  tax  increase  to  cut  $36  billion  from 
the  deficit.  If— If!— Congress  did  not  ratify 
his  blend  of  pains  and  did  not  devise  its  own 
blend,  the  failure  would  trigger  a  presiden- 
tial duty  to  cut  spending,  across  the  board, 
by  whatever  fixed  percentage  is  required. 

Note  that  congressional  failure  to  make 
hard  choices  would  not  invest  the  President 
with  broad  power  to  exercise  rational  discre- 
tion in  shaping  the  budget. 

Defenders— yes.  defenders— of  the  propos- 
al stress  that  it  makes  the  President  an  au- 
tomation. The  proposal  minimizes  choice 
(thought)  In  budget-making.  This  evasion  of 
governance  might,  for  example,  require  the 
President  to  cut  equally,  thereby  assigning 
the  same  social  value  to  Amtrak  subsidies 
and  programs  for  spina-bif Ida  babies. 

This  proposal  is  historic  in  its  potential 
consequences  and  stunning  in  its  symbolism, 
especially  as  it  reveals  a  transformation  of 
conservatism.  In  its  potential  for  large  con- 
sequences, it  ranks  a  cut  below  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  It  will  not  ignite  civil 
war.  quite.  However,  as  an  allocator  of  effec- 
tive power  within  the  central  government, 
the  proposal  is  as  significant  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pederal  Reserve  System. 

Considering  its  source,  the  conservative 
party,  the  proposal  is  as  startling  as  the 
Giles  Enforcement  Act  of  1809.  which  sus- 
pended parts  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  order 
to  enforce  compliance  with  Jefferson's  em- 
bargo against  Britain  and  Prance.  Sen.  Wil- 
liam B.  Giles,  the  author  of  this  concentra- 
tion of  irresistible  power  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment, was  a  Virginia  Jeffersonian.  at 
least  rhetorically. 

Today's  conservative  proposal  for  shrink- 
ing deficits  mocks  some  conservative  rheto- 
ric. It  would  involve  an  enlargement  of  exec- 
utive-branch power  without  parallel  in 
peacetime.    Modem    conservatism    defined 


Itself  in  opposition  first  to  F.D.R.  and  then 
to  L.B.J.  Hence  conservatism  had  celebrated 
congressional  prerogatives  against  "presi- 
dential government."  But  conservatives  sup- 
porting this  deficit-cutting  proposal  favor  a 
form  of  executive  power  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  liberal  political  avarice. 

We  few  who  are  "strong-government  con- 
servatives"—we  Hamiltonians— believe,  as 
our  hero  did.  that  "energy  in  the  executive 
is  a  leading  character  in  the  definition  of 
good  government."  But  minimizing  the  ele- 
ment of  mind  in  governance  is  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  instilling  energy  in  the  executive. 
The  proposal  illuminates  the  real,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  rhetorical,  nature  of  contem- 
porary conservatism.  Social  Security  would 
be  completely  exempt  from  cuts.  Social  Se- 
curity and  interest  payments,  which  are 
necessarily  exempt,  comprise  one-third  of 
the  budget.  All  other  entitlement  programs 
would  suffer  only  cuts  from  annual  cost-of- 
living  Increases.  Thus  the  controllable  por- 
tion of  the  defense  budget,  especially  pay. 
maintenance  and  operations,  would  bear  a 
heavy  burden  of  the  cuts.  So  conservatives 
supporting  the  proposal  are  siding  with  the 
middle-class,  social-insurance  side  of  the 
central  government  against  the  defense  pri- 
ority. 

The  proposal  is  as  American  as.  well.  Pro- 
hibition. It  expresses  a  deep  desire  to  tame 
turbulent  social  forces  with  institutional 
cleverness  and  words  on  parchment. 

It  Is  axiomatic:  In  politics,  the  perfect  is 
the  enemy  of  the  good.  That  is,  pursuit  of 
perfection  impedes  achievement  of  the 
merely  adequate.  Perhaps  today's  proposal 
is  the  closest  that  self-government  can  come 
to  self-restraint.  But  as  Dole  said  to  a  sup- 
porter of  the  proposal,  "Don't  get  up  and 
explain  it  again.  Some  of  us  are  for  it." 

Congressional  pleas  for  the  proposal 
sound  like  the  notes  that  a  homicidal 
maniac  sends  to  the  police:  "Stop  me  before 
I  kill  (spend)  again!"  Sen.  Warren  Rudman 
(R-N.H.).  an  author  of  the  proposal,  was  an 
amateur  boxer.  He  combines  charming  feis- 
tiness  with  disarming  candor.  He  does  not 
cavil  about  a  description  of  the  proposal  as 
a  straltjacket  for  the  government  to  Jump 
into  in  a  fleeting  moment  of  lucidity.  But 
the  words  of  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J),  a 
critic  of  the  proposal,  can  be  quoted  by  pro- 
ponents for  the  proposal.  Bradley  says  that 
Congress  does  not  need  new  procedures,  it 
Just  lacks  political  will.  Just?  The  brain  sur- 
geon Just  lacked  steady  hands? 

The  proposal  calls  to  mind  an  acid  cartoon 
from  the  late  1940's  showing  a  German  gen- 
eral saying  "I  was  only  obeying  orders  I 
gave  to  myself."  The  proposal  would  hand  a 
meat  cleaver  to  the  executive  branch  and 
force  the  use  of  It.  Then  a  congressman  or 
senator  confronted  by  angry  constituents 
could  point  to  the  executive  branch  and  say: 
"Don't  blame  me.  The,  er.  government  did 
It." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  9.  19851 
The  Deficit  Amendment 

Its  sponsors  and  the  president  keep  chip- 
ping at  the  deficit-reduction  amendment  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  take  Important  shares  of 
the  pain  out  of  it.  The  more  they  rework  it. 
the  more  it  comes  to  resemble  either  1 )  a 
showy  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
brought  us  the  deficit  to  demonstrate  now 
how  much  they  deplore  It.  and/or  2)  a  selec- 
tive effort  not  so  much  to  reduce  the  deficit 
as  to  use  It  a:>  a  lever  to  attain  assorted 
lesser  policy  objectives. 

The  difficulty  for  the  last  five  years  has 
been  that  the  deficit  has  been  a  residual  ele- 


ment in  policy-making.  The  President  and 
the  parties  in  Congress  have  had  various 
programmatic  or  distributional  goals— cut 
taxes,  increase  defense  spending,  show 
themselves  to  be  the  stoutest  possible  pro- 
tectors of  the  seventh  of  the  population 
that  receives  Social  Security  benefits.  The 
choice,  particularly  as  framed  by  the  presi- 
dent, has  come  down  to  letting  the  deficit 
rise  or  cutting  an  enormous  swath  through 
all  other  domestic  programs.  Not  even  the 
president  has  been  able  or  willing  to  pro- 
pose the  requisite  cuts,  and  the  deficit  has 
risen. 

The  amendment  in  the  Senate  was  meant 
to  reenergize  this  stale  debate  by  requiring 
that  deficit-reduction  come  first  and  by  con- 
fronting the  president  and  Congress  with  a 
much  more  difficult  set  of  choices.  In  its 
original  form  it  set  deficit  targets  declining 
to  zero  over  the  next  five  years  and  decreed 
that  if  Congress  failed  to  hit  a  target,  the 
president  would  have  to  make  spending 
cuts,  in  defense  and  Social  Security  as  well 
as  the  domestic  remainder  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  made  no  mention  of  tax  Increases, 
but  the  idea  was  that,  rather  than  cut  de- 
fense and  Social  Security,  the  president 
would  likely  agree  to  one.  There  was  a 
hammer  at  everyone's  head. 

But  the  terms  keep  changing.  To  pick  up 
support  on  the  floor,  the  sponsors  agreed 
that  none  of  the  burden  would  fall  on  Social 
Security;  It  would  be  exempt.  Partly  to  ease 
the  pressure  on  defense  and  partly  to  avoid 
deep  spending  cuts  just  before  next  year's 
elections,  they  have  also  stretched  out  the 
deficit-reduction  schedule:  the  amendment 
now  would  probably  have  no  effect  for  a 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  president,  in  profess- 
ing "enthusiastic  support"  for  "what  might 
well  become  historic  legislation  "  has  served 
oblique  notice  that  he  would  not  expect  It  to 
affect  defense.  In  a  "personal  caveat"  In  his 
radio  speech  on  Saturday  he  reminded  lis- 
teners that  Congress  has  already  agreed  (in 
this  year's  budget  resolution)  to  defense 
spending  increases  of  3  percent  per  year 
after  inflation  over  the  next  several  years. 
"And  next  year  I  will  propose  those 
amounts  aready  accepted  as  necessary  for 
keeping  the  r>eace,"  he  said. 

The  sponsors  say  that  defense  remains 
subject  to  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  but 
that  is  clearly  not  the  way  the  president  un- 
derstands or  intends  It.  "The  stakes  are  too 
high  not  to  have  agreement  on  the  rules. 
The  amendment  would  have  some  seriously 
uneven  effects  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  theory  is  that,  to  avoid  these,  the 
president  would  agree  to  a  more  rational 
budget.  But  to  the  extent  that  defense 
become  exempt  along  with  Social  Security, 
there  would  be  no  pressure  on  him  to  agree 
to  anything.  The  amendment  would  then 
only  seriously  affect  the  domestic  programs 
that  have  been  in  the  balance  against  the 
deficit  all  along.  It  would  be  a  stronger  li- 
cense to  dismantle  them.  It  sounded  a  week 
ago  like  a  good  Idea.  It  begins  to  sound  in- 
creasingly like  a  bad  one.* 


POSTER  GRANDPARENTS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Foster  Grandparent  FYo- 
gram  celebrates  its  20th  anniversary 
today,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents nationwide  and  most  especially 
the  nearly  1.000  Grandparents  of  Flor- 
ida. 


Florida  has  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  Foster  Grandparents  in  the  coun- 
try. The  volunteers  work  in  a  variety 
of  settings,  addressing  all  types  of  spe- 
cial needs.  In  Jacksonville,  a  group  of 
Foster  Grandparents  provides  services 
to  disadvantaged  newborn  infants  in 
the  neonatal  unit  of  Jacksonville's 
University  Hospital.  The  elderly  vol- 
unteers perform  an  important  func- 
tion by  showering  lots  of  love  and  at- 
tention on  the  infants  during  the  first 
few  days  of  their  lives.  Other  volun- 
teers in  Jacksonville  work  at  youth  in- 
stitutions, where  they  help  abused 
children,  pregnant  adolescents,  and 
young  runaways. 

In  southwest  Florida.  Grandparents 
are  assigned  to  unmarried  teenage 
mothers  in  a  special  program  that 
allows  the  mothers  to  bring  their 
babies  with  them  to  class  while  they 
complete  their  high  school  education. 
The  volunteers  become  role  models  to 
the  young  mothers.  They  show  them 
the  best  methods  of  caring  for  their 
children. 

Still  other  volunteers  serve  at  a 
Half -Way  House  for  boys,  aged  12  to 
18.  who  have  committed  sometimes  se- 
rious crimes.  The  Grandparents  pro- 
vide emotional  support  to  these  trou- 
bled young  men. 

Daisy  Martin,  the  68-year-old  Foster 
Grandparent  from  Fort  Lauderdale 
who  will  represent  Florida's  Foster 
Grandparents  at  the  White  House 
celebration  today,  works  in  still  an- 
other area  of  need. 

Assigned  to  the  Walker  Elementary 
School  in  Centeral  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Mrs.  Martin  assists  slow  learners.  She 
helps  them  with  reading,  writing,  and 
math  so  that  in  a  short  time  they're 
able  to  catch  up  with  their  fellow 
classmates.  Tm  learning  a  lot 
myself, "  she  says.  "In  my  day,  we 
never  learned  how  to  print,  but  I  know 
how  to  do  it  now!  And,  guess  what!  I'm 
also  learning  how  to  shoot  basketball!" 

Mrs.  Martin's  presence  in  the  class- 
room is  invaluable,  says  Walker  School 
Principal  Ben  Williams.  "The  students 
love  her.  Her  being  there  means  they 
have  day-to-day  contact  with  an  older 
person.  The  stories  she  tells  and  the 
experiences  she  relates,  no  doubt,  will 
have  a  lasting  impression  on  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives." 

Adds  Mrs.  Martin:  "After  my  hus- 
band died  I  decided  I  wou'dn't  just  sit 
and  grow  old!  This  work  keeps  me 
youthful.  The  greatest  compliment  is 
when  I  hear  a  young  one  say  to  an- 
other. When  I  grown  up,  I  want  to  be 
just  like  Mrs.  Martin!'  " 

To  Mrs.  Martin,  to  Florida's  Foster 
Grandparents,  to  the  19.000  Foster 
Grandparents  around  this  country, 
thank  you  for  what  you  do.  Our  chil- 
dren are  so  very  much  the  better  for 
it!« 


THE  NOVEMBER  SUMMIT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  up- 
coming meeting  between  the  leaders  of 
the  world's  two  superpowers  gives 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev a  golden  opportunity  to  reduce 
tensions  in  this  high-stakes  game  of 
nuclear  one  upmanship.  Whether  they 
grab  that  opportunity  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  people  in  both  countries  are 
looking  to  the  summit  with  a  mixture 
of  optimism  and  hope.  Those  hopes 
are  tempered.  I'm  afraid,  with  a  strong 
dose  of  realism.  In  a  column  I  write 
for  newspapers  in  my  State,  I've  pre- 
viewed what  we  might  expect  from 
that  historic  meeting.  I  ask  to  have  it 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

The  November  Summit:  A  Preview 
(By  Senator  Paul  Simon) 

The  November  summit  meeting  in  Geneva 
between  President  Reagan  and  Soviet  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev  is  causing  some  speculation 
about  what  w"ill  happen.  Here  are  some 
questions  I've  heard,  and  my  answers: 

What  can  we  expect  from  the  summit 
meeting? 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  two  leaders 
will  get  together  and  get  to  know  one  an- 
other. That  does  not  result  in  anything  im- 
mediately concrete  but  if  it  goes  well  it  can 
be  the  base  for  progress. 

In  a  way  of  specific  results,  there  probably 
will  be  some  small  steps  forward  in  cultural 
and  student  exchanges,  new  consulates, 
trade,  and  perhaps  some  broad  outlines  of 
arms  control  agreements  to  be  negotiated. 

But  we  should  not  expect  too  much. 

Is  the  President  serious  about  this? 

While  the  meeting  has  been  delayed  too 
many  years,  everything  I  hear  indicates  the 
President  now  is  taking  it  seriously.  He's 
doing  his  homework. 

Can  we  trust  the  Soviets? 

No.  We  should  not  enter  an  arms  control 
agreement  based  on  simple  trust,  any  more 
than  they  would  enter  an  agreement  based 
on  trust  of  us.  They  fear  us;  we  fear  them. 
Any  agreement  should  be  something  both 
sides  can  varify. 

But  what  can  we  verify? 

Through  our  satellite  cameras  we  can 
verify  a  great  deal,  but  not  everything.  Our 
cameras  can  tell  whether  a  man  crossing  the 
street  in  Russia  has  a  mustache.  We  can 
read  the  license  plate  numbers  on  a  car.  The 
detail  is  incredible.  And  through  those  cam- 
eras we  know  how  many  tanks  they  have, 
where  their  missiles  are  based,  and  when 
they  test  them.  But  cameras  cannot  tell  us 
what  goes  on  in  buildings.  That's  why  an 
agreement  on  chemical  warfare  without 
some  type  of  on-site  inspection  has  little 
meaning.  It  cannot  be  verified  by  either 
side. 

Through  more  traditional  intelligence 
sources  we  do  have  a  great  deal  of  addition- 
al information  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  not  with  the  precision  and 
certainty  of  a  camera. 

Why  would  they  honor  an  arms  control 
agreement  if  they  don't  honor  the  Helsinki 
Accords? 

The  Helsinki  agreement  was  not  a  formal 
treaty.  Also,  the  Soviet  leaders  know  that  if 
they  were  to  honor  it  to  the  letter  it  would 
drastically  change  the  Soviet  system.  Obvi- 
ously, they  don't  want  that.  They  do  not  see 
living  up  to  human  rights  statements,  for 
example,  as  in  their  best  interests.  But  the 


yearning  for  peace  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  as 
real  as  in  our  country.  The  fear  of  world  de- 
struction is  also  real,  as  is  ours.  It  makes 
sense  for  both  sides  to  stop  the  arms  race. 

Will  negotiating  with  the  Soviets  be  easy? 

It  never  is.  We  have  to  be  patient.  We 
have  also  learned  through  hard  exf>erlence 
that  in  an  arms  control  agreement  with 
them  we  have  to  dot  every  ""i"  and  cross 
every  "t"  in  great  detail.  Informal  under- 
standings about  meanings  do  not  work.  But 
if  we  are  patient  and  persistent  both  coun- 
tries should  benefit. 

Are  there  practical  things  that  could  be 
negotiated  quickly? 

Yes.  We  could  quickly  agree  to  stop  all 
testing  of  nuclear  warheads.  All  but  the 
very  smallest  can  be  verified.  The  Soviets 
say  they  are  willing  to  install  sensors  in 
their  country  to  detect  the  tiny  tests  If  we 
will  Install  them.  We  should  do  it.  Sen.  Sam 
Nunn,  a  Democrat  of  Georgia,  and  Sen. 
John  Warner,  a  Republican  of  Virginia  and 
a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  have  sug- 
gested we  should  have  a  Nuclear  Risk  Re- 
duction Center  at  which  U.S.  and  Soviet 
military  personnel  would  Jointly  work  to 
monitor  nuclear  activity  and  prevent  an  ac- 
cidental war.  The  Soviets  have  indicated 
some  interest  in  the  Idea.  It  is  worth  explor- 
ing. 

Are  there  those  who  do  not  want  the 
summit  meeting  to  succeed? 

Yes.  There  are  some  in  and  out  of  the  Ad- 
ministration opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  two 
leaders  meeting.  I  agree  with  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  the  two  leaders  should  meet  at 
least  once  a  year.  Most  people  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene  welcome  the  summit  but  cau- 
tion we  should  not  expect  too  much. 

If  the  summit  succeeds,  will  that  be  the 
end  of  tensions  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.? 

We're  a  long  way  from  that.  Tensions  will 
continue,  but  they  can  lessen.  And  as  ten- 
sions lessen  it  becomes  less  likely  that  we 
will  blow  up  the  world.* 


THE  KILLING  FIELDS  OF 
ETHIOPIA 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  every  so 
often  an  article  appears  of  such  com- 
pelling content  that  it  merits  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  Members.  Such  an  ar- 
ticle recently  appeared  in  the  Europe- 
an edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  article  is  titled  "Ethiopia:  Afri- 
ca's Killing  Fields"  and  it  describes 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  refugees  who 
recently  fled  from  Ethiopia  to  Sudan. 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  these 
interviews  suggests  that  the  Ethiopian 
Goverrunent's  program  of  forced  reset- 
tlement of  the  population  of  Tigre  and 
Wollo  Provinces  may  be  resulting  in 
thousands  of  deaths.  Although  the 
survey  conducted  by  the  Boston  based 
group  Cultural  Survival  was  small,  the 
stories  all  had  a  chilling  consistency. 

According  to  escapee  reports,  Ethio- 
pian soldiers  forced  residents  of  Tigre 
and  Wollo  at  gunpoint  to  special  trans- 
fer centers.  Denied  food  for  several 
days  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
weaken  them,  the  refugees  were 
packed  like  animals  into  helicopters 
for  the  journey  to  their  new  homes  in 
southern  Ethiopia.  Nearly  every  escap- 
ee reported  witnessing  deaths  en  route 
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to  the  resettlement  areas.  Once  having 
arrived,  their  new  homes  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  concentration 
camps.  With  the  political  cadres  of  the 
Mengistu  regime  acting  as  camp  over- 
seers, escapees  report  being  forced  to 
work  11  hours  a  day.  6'/2  days  a  week 
with  woefully  inadequate  food  rations. 
The  Marxist  cadres  and  local  militias 
abuse  camp  residents  in  what  can  only 
be  called  conditions  of  near  slavery. 
Beatings  were  frequent;  those  who  at- 
tempted escape  were  shot.  The  death 
rates  in  the  camps— and  these  are 
deaths  of  the  able-bodied— exceed  the 
death  rates  at  the  height  of  last  year's 
famine. 

The  testimony  of  survivors  of  the  re- 
settlement program  is  shocking  but 
not  unfamiliar.  The  reports  of  brutal- 
ity in  the  resettlement  camps  recall 
the  forced  evacuation  of  Phnom  Penh 
and  the  resulting  holocaust  in  Cambo- 
dia under  Pol  Pot.  The  logic  of  totali- 
tarian regimes  consolidating  their 
power  always  presents  the  possibility 
that  mass  murder  will  be  employed  to 
solve  inconvenient  political  problems. 

We  must  be  especially  vigilant  in 
monitoring  the  human  rights  situation 
in  countries  like  Ethiopia.  Ethiopia 
has  muted  criticism  of  itself  by  ex- 
ploiting the  humanitarian  concern  of 
other  nations.  By  treating  Ethiopia 
softly,  it  is  argued,  donor  nations  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  getting  relief 
supplies  to  the  starving.  The  Mengistu 
regime  has  succeeded  remarkably  in 
getting  other  nations  to  impose  a  form 
of  diplomatic  selfcensorship.  But  indi- 
cations of  Pol  Pot  style  resettlement 
camps  clash  with  our  humanitarian 
limits. 

What  we  now  need,  obviously,  is 
more  information.  I  have,  therefore, 
written  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  re- 
questing a  report  on  the  allegations. 
The  survey  by  Cultural  Survival  was 
small,  and  more  systematic  debrieflngs 
of  refugees  and  international  relief 
workers  are  urgently  needed.  In  the 
long  history  of  20th  century  mass 
murder,  the  world  community  has  in- 
variably ignored  early  warnings  of  en- 
suing disaster.  The  tragedies  which  al- 
ready have  befallen  Ethiopia  from  the 
ravages  of  its  government  could,  unbe- 
lievably, grow  worse.  I  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  1.  1985] 
Ethiopia:  AfRicAS  Killing  Fields 
(By  Robert  D.  Kaplan) 

The  Marxist  regime  In  Ethiopia  is  In  the 
process  of  moving  1.5  million  peasants  In 
the  drought-affected  north  of  the  country 
to  resettlement  camps  farther  south.  The 
plan  has  stirred  much  controversy,  and 
there  is  deep  concern  in  the  West  over  the 
fate  of  the  400,000  who  have  already  been 
"resettled. "  But  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ments of  diplomats,  journalists,  and  relief 
workers  in  Ethiopia  have  made  It  difficult  to 
find  out  just  what  Is  happening. 

Cultural  Survival  Inc.,  an  independent. 
Harvard-based    human-rights    organization 


staffed  mostly  by  Harvard  professors,  has 
Just  completed  a  study  on  Ethiopian  reset 
tlement.  It  is  based  on  82  separate  Inter 
views  conducted  at  a  refugee  camp  in  the 
Damazin  area  of  Eastern  Sudan.  Those 
interviewed  represent  various  ethnic  groups 
from  the  Ethiopian  provinces  of  Tigre  and 
WoUo.  who  after  being  resettled"  In  the 
Asosa  region  of  Western  Ethiopia  escaped 
by  foot  across  the  border. 

Lest  anyone  doubt  Its  credentials.  Cultur- 
al Survival  has  conducted  similar  studies  on 
endangered  peoples  In  Asia,  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  in  Africa,  and  Its  reports 
have  criticized  left-wing  and  right-wing  gov- 
emmenU  alike.  A  measure  of  its  objectivity 
Is  that  In  another  section  of  this  study,  the 
TIgrean  rebels— who  In  fact  want  to  topple 
the  Marxist  government— come  in  for  seri- 
ous criticism.  Therefore,  close  attention 
should  be  paid  to  what  the  Harvard  based 
group  has  to  say  about  resettlement. 

"DEVASTATING"  FINDINGS 

The  director  of  research  for  Cultural  Sur- 
vival. Jason  W.  Clay,  calls  the  soon-to-be- 
published  document  "devastating."  The 
worst  fears  concerning  resettlement  are  Jus- 
tified, as  the  document  makes  It  difficult  to 
avoid  a  comparison  with  Cambodia  in  the 
mid-1970s,  when  the  Khmer  Rouge  "reset- 
tled" an  entire  nation.  The  Inescapable  con- 
clusion, though  not  stated,  is  that  Ethiopian 
ruler  Mengistu  Halle  Mariam  is  an  African 
equivalent  of  Pol  Pot. 

In  the  words  of  the  draft  version.  "If  even 
the  most  conrervatlve  estimates  of  the 
death  rate  are  true,  then  50,000  to  100.000 
of  those  resettled  In  this  massive  program 
may  already  be  dead."  The  death  rates  con- 
sistently reported  by  the  escapees,  of  be- 
tween 33  and  270  per  10,000  each  day.  are 
actually  higher  than  those  at  the  Sudanese 
camps  at  the  height  of  the  famine  emergen- 
cy early  last  winter.  What  makes  these  fig- 
ures even  more  shocking  Is  that  most  of 
those  dying  In  Sudan  last  winter  were  chil- 
dren and  old  people— of  which  there  are 
almost  none  in  the  resettlement  program. 

The  Marxist  regime  has  claimed  that  re- 
settlement Is  voluntary,  yet  according  to  the 
report,  "all  those  Interviewed  Insisted  that 
they  had  been  captured  by  government 
troops  and  forced  to  resettle  .  .  .  10%  of  all 
those  interviewed  reported  that  they  wit- 
nessed people  being  killed  who  tried  to 
escape."  Some  86.9%  said  they  had  been  sep- 
arated from  some,  if  not  all,  their  family 
members. 

According  to  the  report,  resettlement 
often  occurred  In  the  process  of  fighting  be- 
tween the  regime  and  the  Tigre  Peoples  Lib- 
eration Front.  The  army  would  surround  a 
village,  bum  the  crops,  steal  the  animals 
and  round  people  up.  "Many  of  those  cap- 
tured for  resettlement  said  they  were  held 
in  regular  prisons  with  common  criminals  or 
In  military  barracks  until  transport  could  be 
arranged.  .  .  .  people  reported  that  as  many 
as  '?0%  of  those  captured  at  the  same  time 
from  their  village  died  In  the  holding  camps 
even  before  beginning  the  trip."  Relatives 
trying  to  bring  food  to  those  In  holding 
areas  were  reportedly  denied  entry  and 
beaten  by  soldiers. 

Some  of  those  destined  for  resettlement 
were  held  In  proper  feeding  camps,  accessi- 
ble to  Western  Journalists.  But  "only  the 
meek,  quiet  people  were  allowed  to  ree  the 
Journalists."  Group  leaders  and  known  re- 
sisters  were  moved  out  of  camp  areas  where 
journalists  were  permitted  to  roam.  In  one 
case  an  Ethiopian  government  official  re- 
portedly announed  that  "white  guests  are 
coming.  .  .  .  whether  you  speak  positively 


or  negatively  we  will  Iraiislate  positively  '" 
the  journalists." 

The  Western  press  has  already  writt' 
about  refugees  bound  for  resettlement, 
being  transported  In  the  unpressurized 
cargo  bays  of  Soviet  Antonovs.  The  report 
makes  no  mention  of  the  pressurlzation  fa 
duties.  It  does  say  that  the  Antonovs.  de- 
signed to  carry  18  fully  equipped  paratroop 
ers  each,"  were  packed  with  340  people  per 
trip.  "Some  interviewed  even  reported  a 
white  man  [presumably  a  Russian]  sitting 
above  the  door  of  the  plane  who  used  a  prod 
to  force  more  people  on."  Everyone  Inter- 
viewed Insisted  that  people  has  died  en 
route:  60%  said  they  actually  saw  people  die. 
The  end  of  the  journey  was  one  of  40  re- 
settlement ambas  ("areas")  In  the  Asosa 
region,  near  the  Sudanese  border  west  of 
the  capital  of  Addis  Ababa.  Those  Inter- 
viewed had  exf>erlence  In  about  12  of  these 
ambas.  "Asosa  was  like  being  thrown  into 
hell,"  said  one  escapee. 

As  the  escapees  related  their  stories,  each 
amba  contains  about  7,000  people  ruled  by 
14  "political  cadres"  and  about  70  mllltla 
troops,  all  armed  with  either  pistols,  rifles 
or  machine  guns.  The  cadres  are  young 
people  aspiring  to  membership  in  the  Work- 
ers Party  of  Ethiopia,  while  the  mllltla  Is 
composed  of  trusted  settlers  from  previous 
periods.  The  cadres  control  the  mllltla,  who 
control  everyone  else. 

The  report  states  that  "newly  arrived 
colonists  had  to  build  huts  for  the  cadre  and 
mllltla;  huts  that  were  made  of  corrugated 
iron,  not  grass  tnd  bamboo  like  the  huts  for 
everyone  else:  the  cadre  and  mllltla  have 
their  food  provided  from  the  nearest  towns, 
aind  the  settlers  must  carry  water  for  them." 
The  mllltla  apparently  live  in  fear  of  the 
Marxist  cadre.  "In  some  cases,  mllltla  were 
beaten  In  front  of  the  camp  residents.  .  .  . 
one  escapee  reported  that  three  mllltla  in 
his  site  had  been  accused  of  letting  colonists 
escape.  They  were  summarily  hanged  and 
then  shot  in  the  head.  The  mllltla  took  the 
examples  to  heart.  As  one  escapee  reported, 
the  main  job  of  the  mllltla  Is  to  kick  us.  .  .  . 
beatings  occurred,  reportedly,  when  people 
urinated  without  permission  or  ...  if  they 
slowed  the  rate  of  work  in  the  field«." 

People  are  expected  to  labor  11  hours  per 
day  for  six-and-a-half  days  per  week,  accord 
Ing  to  the  study.  "Most  of  those  Interviewed 
complained  about  the  food  that  they  were 
given.  Their  typical  comment  was  that  the 
amount  of  com  or  wheat  that  each  person 
was  given  for  a  month  was  In  fact  only 
enough  for  five  days  or  a  week."  Needless  to 
say,  housing,  clothes  and  farming  tools  were 
said  to  be  scarce  and  Inadequate. 

The  escapees  claimed  that  previous  set- 
tlers were  forced  to  give  their  entire  harvest 
to  the  government,  receiving  only  a  small 
amount  of  maize  In  return.  "Perhaps  the 
government  sees  the  crop  as  payment  for 
the  costs  of  transporting  the  colonists  .  .  . 
from  the  colonists  point  of  view,  however, 
they  simply  work  for  free,  as  slaves." 

Transport  for  resettlement  Is  be<ng  pro- 
vided by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East- 
em  bloc  states.  The  utensils,  oxen  and  some 
of  the  food  on  site  Is  coming  from  Indige- 
nous Inhabitants,  whom  the  regime  has 
forced  to  give  up  all  they  had.  Food  has  also 
come  from  the  World  Pood  Program, 
though  escapees  claimed  to  have  seen  grain 
bags  from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
West  Germany. 

THE  KILLING  FIELDS 

On  account  of  the  most  savage  fighting  in 
years  in  Northern  Ethiopia,  there  are  now 
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more  candidates  than  ever  for  resettlement. 
Though  the  American  press  has  Ignored  It, 
Col.  Mengistu  and  his  Soviet  advisers  have 
spent  the  past  six  months  directing  a  major 
offsensive  in  Tigre  and  responding  to  a  rebel 
offense  In  Eritrea.  Two  Ethiopian  divisions 
were  redeployed  from  the  Ogaden  desert, 
forcing  rebels  to  evacuate  the  towns  of  Tes- 
senel  and  Barentu  In  Eritrea,  and  Adi  Abl  in 
Tigre.  Refugees  from  these  regions  have 
been  streaming  Into  Sudan  to  avoid  being 
"resettled." 

Though  the  regime's  resettlement  efforts 
have  been  slowed  by  the  rainy  season,  dry 
weather  now  approaching  means  the  proc- 
ess will  start  again  in  earnest.  "The  Killing 
Fields "  is  not  Just  a  movie  about  Cambo- 
dia—in Ethiopia  its  a  fact  of  llfe.» 


COLORADO  HIGHWAY  C-470 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  September  26,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  in  a 
display  of  bipartisan  cooperation,  and 
with  a  recognition  of  the  increased 
transportational  needs  of  communities 
in  the  West,  approved  $25.5  million  in 
Interstate  Highway  Transfer  Program 
funds  for  Colorado  Highway  470. 

C-470  is  the  product  of  an  effort 
that  began  nearly  a  generation  ago. 
when  the  people  of  Denver  and  the 
surrounding  area  began  to  think  cre- 
atively about  the  inevitable  expansion 
of  population  and  commercial  activity 
in  the  southern  Denver  metropolitan 
area.  Recognizing  this  area  would  soon 
become  a  major  population  center  in 
the  West.  Government  officials,  busi- 
ness people  and  concerned  citizens 
began  to  plan  for  the  future  transpor- 
tation demands  of  the  area.  They  con- 
ceived the  C-470  project:  Located  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Denver 
metropolitan  area,  to  link  Interstates 
25  and  70.  two  of  the  West's  most  im- 
portant transportational  veins.  The 
project  was  designed  to  improve  and 
facilitate  the  movement  of  people  and 
goods  along  Colorado's  front  range.  A 
fully  funded  C-470  will,  therefore,  be 
an  invaluable  addition  to  the  transpor- 
tation system  that  serves  one  of  our 
Nation  s  fastest  growing  regions. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  projected 
that  the  Metropolitan  Denver  area,  an 
area  that  currently  numbers  nearly  1.3 
million  residents,  will  double  in  popu- 
lation and  experience  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  employed  persons  within  the 
next  20  years.  Development  and  traffic 
pressures  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  metropolitan  area  have 
increased  the  need  for  a  bypass  park- 
way to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  cen- 
tral Denver  area.  By  making  south- 
west Denver  more  accessible,  C-470 
will  benefit  commuters,  tourists,  and 
merchants  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Andrews.  Senator  Chiles,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Subconrunittee  on 
Transportation  Appropriations  for 
their  bipartisan  recognition  of  the  re- 


gional and  national  significance  of 
Colorado's  C-470  project.  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  entire  Colorado  congres- 
sional delegation,  in  thanking  you  for 
your  efforts. 

I  also  wish  to  recognize  the  leader- 
ship efforts  of  Gov.  Richard  D.  Lamm, 
Mr.  Joseph  Dolan,  executive  director 
of  the  Colorado  Department  of  High- 
ways, and  the  personnel  within  the  de- 
partment who  helped  make  the 
project  a  reality.  In  addition  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Members  of  Congress  and 
State  government,  special  thanks 
should  also  go  to  the  local  leadership 
of  Denver.  Jefferson,  Arapahoe,  and 
Douglas  Counties.  Finally,  I  wish  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  outstand- 
ing leadership  by  members  of  the  C- 
470  Task  Force,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
community  and  business  leaders,  who 
have  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
cooperation  between  government  and 
the  private  sector  can  lead  to  progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  full 
membership  of  the  Senate  to  follow 
the  lead  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
Transportation  Subconunittee  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
approving  this  very  important 
project.* 


Experimentation  with  a  new  drug 
that  stimulates  hair  growth,  minoxidil, 
is  taking  place.  If  continued  studies 
show  that  this  treatment  is  safe  and 
effective,  minoxidil  will  provide  an  ad- 
ditional treatment  choice  for  victims 
of  this  disease. 

I  am  hopeful  progress  with  the 
treatment  of  alopecia  areata  will  bring 
beneficial  and  quick  results.  The  vic- 
tims of  this  disease  experience  signifi- 
cant emotional  and  physical  stress,  as 
do  their  families.  This  stress  is  espe- 
cially disconcerting  given  that  many  of 
the  victims  are  young  children. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  Senator 
CocHRAK,  on  bringing  this  disease  to 
our  attention.  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
broader  awareness  of  alopecia  areata 
will  allow  the  citizens  of  this  country 
to  better  deal  with  and  address  the 
concerns  which  surround  this  tragic 
disease. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


ALOPECIA  AREATA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 208.  This  legislation,  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  recognizes  one  of 
the  most  tragic  diseases  of  our  time, 
alopecia  areata. 

Most  individuals  are  unaware  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  this  mysterious 
disease.  Hereditary  factors  play  a  role 
in  the  transmission  of  the  disease,  but 
it  is  not  knowTi  if  the  disease  has  ge- 
netic origins.  The  most  recent  re- 
search links  alopecia  areata  with  the 
immunological  system.  Alopecia  areata 
appears  to  be  an  autoimmune  disorder, 
one  in  which  the  body  mistakenly 
forms  antibodies  against  some  part  of 
the  hair  follicle. 

Consequently,  victims  of  alopecia 
areata  suffer  significant  loss  of  hair. 
Sometimes  hair  loss  is  total,  yet  loss  of 
patches  of  hair  on  the  scalp  Is  also 
common.  Younger  individuals  are 
most  often  affected  by  the  disease. 

The  hair  loss  and  growth  cycle  of  an 
alopecia  areata  victim  can  continue  for 
years.  For  a  mild  case  of  the  disease, 
current  treatments— such  as  cortisone 
injections  or  anthralin  applications— 
cannot  entirely  stop  hair  loss.  Instead, 
treatments  tend  to  prod  the  hair  folli- 
cle to  produce  normal  hair  again. 
Treatment  has  to  be  continued  over  a 
significant  period  of  time  until  the 
condition  stops.  This  can  take  months 
or  even  years. 

Treatment  of  severe  alopecia  areata 
is  much  more  difficult.  Many  victims 
opt  to  wear  wigs,  as  treatment  is  often 
unreliable. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  is  a  newspaper  whose 
politics  sometimes  is  more  conserva- 
tive than  mine,  but  it  takes  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  country  seriously. 

Recently,  they  had  an  editorial 
which  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  this  country  to  adopt  a 
school  prayer  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  am  inserting  that  editiorial  in  the 
Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  their  advice  carefully.  We  should 
not  be  tinkering  with  the  Constitution 
needlessly. 

I  ask  that  the  Tribune  editorial  be 
inserted. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  SOFT-SPOKEN  Amendment 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved, 12  to  6,  a  proposed  school  prayer 
amendment  that  is  notable  for  its  roomi- 
ness: it  is  designed  to  accommodate  abso- 
lutely everybody,  regardless  of  religious 
belief  or  lack  of  it.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment reads: 

"Nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  individual  or  group 
silent  prayer  or  reflection  in  public  schools. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state 
shall  require  any  person  to  participate  In 
such  prayer  reflection,  nor  shall  they  en- 
courage any  particular  form  of  prayer  or  re- 
flection." 

The  proponents'  goal  is  to  neutralize  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  last  June  that  struck 
down,  not  prayer  in  school,  but  moments  of 
silence  that  would  encourage  prayer.  The 
constitutional  change  must  be  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  both  houses,  then  ratified  by 
38  states:  the  2-to-l  margin  in  Judiciary  In- 
dicates it  will  have  a  strong  appeal. 

The  strength  of  this  proposed  amendment 
is  that  it  looks  so  harmless.  It  does  not  urge 
or  condemn  and  can  offend  no  one.  It  Is  a 
shell  of  words  surrounding  a  near-vacuum, 
and  those  who  see  dangers  in  It  may  not 
sound  convincing. 

Yet  It  Is  a  turn  away  from  the  ideal,  which 
Is  that  government  should  have  nothing  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  prayer  or  religion.  To 
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take  any  official  stand  whatever  on  these 
matters  is  to  single  out  some  view  about 
them  as  endorsed  or  preferred— the  one 
with  government's  seal  of  approval.  As  Sen. 
Paul  Simon  observed,  this  amendment  has 
no  secular  purpose:  its  aim  is  to  safeguard 
one  form  of  religious  practice— in  effect  to 
promote  religion.  But  has  anyone  shown 
that  religion  needs  government  support,  or 
would  benefit  from  it? 

One  distinction  should  be  kept  clear:  Any 
member  of  government,  from  president  to 
court  clerk,  has  the  unequestioned  right  to 
state  his  own  religious  views  as  often  and 
loudly  as  he  likes.  It  is  only  when  religious 
views  take  on  official  status  and  sanction 
that  they  become  worrisome— and  that  is 
not  becaue  they  are  religious,  but  because 
they  are  starting  to  look  governmental. 

Congress  should  resist  the  appeal  of  this 
softspoken  amendment. # 


DAVID  HENRY  ISOM,  LIFELONG 
HOOSIER  MARKS  lOOTH  BIRTH- 
DAY 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  Mr.  David  Henry 
Isom.  a  native  Hoosier  from  the  city  of 
Washington.  IN.  who  will  celebrate  his 
100th  birthday  on  October  29.  1985. 

David  Henry  Isom  was  born  in  1885. 
the  son  of  Ervin  and  Melinda  Isom  in 
Spice  Valley  Township,  Lawrence 
County.  IN.  His  father,  Ervin  Isom 
was  a  proud  farmer  in  Lawrence 
County  and  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  burgeoning  railroad  industry  by 
spending  a  major  portion  of  his  time 
cutting  and  providing  firewood  to  fuel 
the  engines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  At  an  early  age.  David 
Henry  learned  the  importance  of  the 
railroad  by  the  example  set  by  his  fa- 
ther's actions. 

David  Henry  Isom  moved  to  Davies 
County.  IN.  in  1915.  and  a  year  later 
married  the  former  Laura  Edna  Nich- 
ols who  remained  his  wife,  friend,  and 
partner  in  life  until  her  untimely  pass- 
ing in  1966.  Mr.  Isom  worked  proudly 
for  the  Baltimore  <fe  Ohio  Railroad 
until  his  retirement  after  45  years  of 
employment.  Demonstrating  a  tradi- 
tion consistent  with  Indiana's  Hoosier 
heritage.  Mr.  Isom  provided  an  honest 
day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay 
working  his  way  up  from  the  wages  of 
that  day  of  35 '/j  cents  per  hour  to 
$2.16  per  hour  in  1966. 

David  Henry  Isom  is  a  bright,  intelli- 
gent, and  loyal  Indiana  citizen  who 
proudly  exemplifies  our  State's  char- 
acter and  personality.  He  spends  his 
spare  time  enjoying  his  favorite  sport 
of  fishing  and  with  the  aid  of  a  cane 
purchased  at  the  1934  World's  Pair 
maintains  regular  weekly  attendance 
at  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of 
Washington.  IN.  where  he  serves  as 
both  a  deacon  and  trustee. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  99th  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  wishing  Mr.  Isom 
a  warm  congratulations  as  he  cele- 
brates this  significant  milestone  of  his 
100th  birthday  and  joins  an  elite 
group  of  our  Nation's  citizens.* 


ON  NOBEL  LAUREATE  FRANCO 
MODIGLIANI 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  13th  time  in  17  years,  an  American 
has  won  or  shared  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
Economics.  This  year's  distinguished 
recipient  is  Franco  Modigliani.  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

The  winning  of  a  Nobel  Prize  by  an 
American  is  always  a  welcome  occa- 
sion, and  Professor  Modigliani's  honor 
is  to  be  cheered.  However,  even  at  this 
happy  time,  this  revered  academic  has 
used  an  euphoria  occasion  to  send  a 
sobering  economic  messsage  that  we 
ignore  at  peril. 

This  morning's  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  carries  a  story  by  the  Reuter 
news  agency  in  which  Professor  Mo- 
digliani says  that  our  Federal  budget 
deficits  have  created: 

•  •  •  A  tragedy  much  greater  than  1  had 
expected.  The  longer  this  lasts,  the  poorer 
the  future  generations  will  be.  The  Govern- 
ment deficit  is  a  disastrous  policy  which  is 
going  to  be  very  costly— not  to  me  because  I 
am  old.  but  to  you  who  are  very,  very  young. 

Mr.  President,  our  newest  Nobel  lau- 
reate has  spoken  wisely  of  the  need  to 
cut  these  ruinous  budget  deficits.  Will 
he  be  heeded?  I  ask  that  articles  about 
Professor    Modigliani's    well-deserved 
award  be  included  in  the  Record.  The 
material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  Oct.  16. 
19851 
Dubs  Deficit  "A  Tragedy"— Nobel 
Laureate  Criticizes  Reagan 

Cambridge,  Mass.— The  winner  of  the  1985 
Nobel  Prize  for  Economics  criticized  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan's  economic  policies 
sharply  yesterday  and  said  massive  federal 
budget  deficits  mean  disaster  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

Economist  Franco  Modigliani,  a  professor 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, called  the  U.S.  deficit  and  its  Impact  on 
the  world  "a  tragedy  much  greater  than  I 
had  expected. 

"The  longer  this  lasts,  the  poorer  the 
future  generations  will  be,"  he  told  a  press 
conference.  'The  Government  deficit  Is  a 
disastrous  policy  which  Is  going  to  be  very 
costly— not  to  me  because  I  am  old.  but  to 
you  who  are  very,  very  young," 

The  spry.  67-year-old  professor,  who  was 
bom  in  Italy  and  became  a  U.S.  citizen  In 
1939.  leavened  his  somber  remarks  with 
humor,  joking  and  laughing  with  reporters 
and  obviously  enjoying  the  spotlight. 

He  was  Joined  at  the  press  conference  by 
economist  Paul  Samuelson,  another  MIT 
professor  and  Nobel  economics  laureate. 
The  two  drank  a  champagne  toast. 

Prof.  Modigliani  said  he  was  awakened  at 
7  a.m.  yesterday  by  a  telephone  call  from 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  in- 
forming him  of  his  selection  by  the  Nobel 
Committee.  "The  best  alarm  clock  I've  had 
In  a  long  time,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  in  his  own  household,  his 
wife  Serena  makes  all  the  major  financial 
decisions. 

"Frequently  she  lets  me  make  my  own. 
and  I  often  wish  she  had  made  mine,  too." 
he  said. 

Prof.  Modigliani  said  he  was  puzzled  that 
Mr.  Reagan  originally  campaigned  for  the 


U.S.  presidency  on  the  platform  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  but  once  elected,  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  deficit  problem. 

He  said  that,  in  the  interests  of  a  balanced 
budget,  the  U.S.  Administration  could  cut 
military  spending  and  "some  fat"  from 
other  budget  areas.  'If  there  is  nothing  you 
can  cut.  then  you  must  raise  taxes,"  he 
added. 

The  Administration  "stumbled  Into"  a  so- 
lution to  the  recently  ended  recession  by 
employing  Keynesian.  rather  than  supply- 
side  economic  policies,  he  said. 

Prof.  Modigliani  is  known  for  two  econom- 
ic theorems:  one  concerns  Individuals'  and 
nations'  habits  In  putting  money  into  sav- 
ings; the  other  deals  with  corporate  financ- 
ing. 

Prof.  Modigliani  Is  a  consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Bank  of  Italy  and  the  Bank  of  Spain; 
honorary  president  of  the  International 
Economic  Association;  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16.  19851 

A  Professor  at  M.I.T.  Wins  Nobel  In 
Economics  for  Work  on  Saving 

(By  Steve  Lohr) 

Stockholm.— Franco  Modigliani,  a  67- 
year-old  profes.sor  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  today  won  the  Nobel 
Memorial  Prize  in  Economic  Science  for  his 
pioneering  work  in  analyzing  the  behavior 
of  household  savers  and  the  functioning  of 
financial  markets. 

The  five-member  selection  committee 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  practical 
applications  of  Mr.  Modigliani's  work.  His 
analysis  of  savings,  they  said,  has  been  "ex- 
tremely important"  In  determining  the 
effect  of  different  types  of  national  pension 
programs.  Moreover,  Mr.  Modigliani's  work 
in  the  area  of  financial  markets,  they  noted, 
has  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the  entire 
field  of  corporate  finance. 

13TH  AMERICAN  TO  WIN  HONOR 

Mr.  Modigliani  was  born  in  Rome  in  1918. 
He  earned  a  doctorate  in  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome  In  1939.  The  next  year  he  and 
his  wife  moved  to  the  United  States  to 
escape  the  Mussolini  regime.  Mr.  Modigliani 
added  a  doctorate  in  social  science  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  City  In  1944.  He  Is  now  an  American 
citizen. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Modigliani  Is  the 
13th  time  since  the  Nobel  economics  prize 
was  awarded  in  1969  that  an  American  has 
won  or  shared  it.  He  Is  also  the  second 
M.I.T.  economics  professor  to  be  chosen: 
Paul  A.  Samuelson  won  the  prize  In  1970. 
The  prize  carries  a  cash  award  of  1.8  million 
Swedish  kronor.  worth  about  $225,000. 

In  his  work  with  financial  markets.  Mr. 
Modigliani  analyzed  the  effect  of  any  com- 
pany's financial  structure  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket's view  of  its  value.  He  and  an  associate. 
Merton  Miller,  concluded  that  the  market 
value  of  a  company  had  no  genuine  relation- 
ship to  the  size  and  structure  of  its  debt.  In- 
stead, they  found,  stock  market  values  are 
determined  mainly  by  what  enterprises  are 
expected  to  earn  in  the  future. 

"Today  the  notion  that  Investors  focus  on 
the  future  and  that  profitability  is  a  para- 
mount consideration,  with  less  attention 
paid  to  the  kind  of  financing  required  to 
achieve  high  profits.  Is  conventional  wisdom 
In  business  schools,  corporate  board  rooms 
and  on  Wall  Street.  But  that  was  not  the 


case   in    1958,   when   the   Modlgllani-Miller 
findings  were  presented. 

At  first,  the  theory  was  considered  to  be 
somehow  mistaken,  said  Assar  Lindbeck.  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Stockholm 
and  a  member  of  the  Nobel  selection  com- 
mittee. As  years  of  accumulating  evidence  in 
the  marketplace  supported  the  theory,  how- 
ever, it  became  regarded  as  self-evident. 

"That  is  the  true  test  of  a  brilliant 
theory,"  Mr.  Lindbeck  said.  "What  first  is 
thought  to  be  wrong  is  later  shown  to  be  ob- 
vious." 

Furthermore,  the  methods  employed  by 
Mr.  Modigliani  in  the  late  1950's  for  deter- 
mining corporate  values  are,  in  refined 
form,  used  commonly  today  in  business  by 
everyone  from  executives  plotting  long- 
range  strategy  to  corporate  raiders  looking 
for  acquisition  candidates.  A  key  technique 
in  Mr.  Modigliani's  1958  analysis— a  tech- 
nique routinely  used  today— was  figuring 
the  value  of  expected  future  earnings. 

"His  work  in  the  late  50's  provided  the 
basis  for  modern  corporate  finance,"  said 
Karl-Goran  Maler.  a  professor  at  the  Stock- 
holm School  of  Economics  and  another 
member  of  the  selection  committee. 

Mr.  Modigliani's  basic  research  in  savings, 
called  the  life-cycle  theory,  was  published  in 
1954.  Like  his  work  in  financial  markets,  the 
savings  theory  was  built  on  previous  re- 
search but  differed  in  significant  ways.  Mr. 
Modigliani  was  helped  in  his  savings  re- 
search by  Richard  Brumberg,  a  student  of 
his  who  died  several  years  later. 

The  life-cycle  theory  explains  household 
savings  by  linking  it  to  individual  behavior 
economic  growth  and  demography.  The 
theory  holds  that  people  save  for  their  re- 
tirement—but only  for  their  own  old  age 
and  not  for  their  descendants. 

building  up  wealth  in  youth 

Accordingly,  people  and  societies  tend  to 
build  up  a  stock  of  wealth  in  youth  that  is 
consumed  during  old  age.  This  helps  explain 
why  younger  populations  with  a  relatively 
long  life  expectancy  generally  have  higher 
rates  of  saving  than  older  populations.  Ac- 
cordingly to  the  life-cycle  theory,  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  economic  growth  en- 
tails a  redistribution  of  income  in  favoi  of 
younger  generations. 

Mr.  Modigliani's  life-cycle  work  amplified 
research  on  savings  done  by  the  economists 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  Simon  Kuznets  and 
Milton  Friedman. 

The  Modiglifini  theory  that  people  save 
only  for  their  own  retirement.  Professor 
Lindbeck  said,  seems  to  be  confirrred  by  a 
trend  in  Sweden.  Over  the  last  few  decades, 
Sweden  has  established  a  comprehensive 
pension  program  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  since  the  1960's  the  household 
savings  rate  in  Sweden,  as  a  percentage  of 
disposable  income,  has  gone  from  7  percent 
to  zero,  according  to  Mr.  Lindbeck.  When 
Swedes  no  longer  had  to  save  for  their  old 
age,  they  no  longer  saved  at  all. 

policy  left  to  governments 

Mr.  Modigliani's  theory  does  not  deal  with 
the  larger  question  of  whether  societies  are 
better  served  if  the  slate  taxes  Individuals 
and  provides  them  with  pensions  or  If  Indi- 
viduals save  for  their  own  retirement. 

"It  is  a  theory,  so  it  does  not  tell  you  what 
to  do,  "  said  Ragnar  BenUel,  a  professor  at 
Sweden's  University  of  Uppsala  and  a 
member  of  the  Nobel  selection  committee. 
"Policy  is  up  to  the  governments  to  decide." 

The  economics  prize  was  established  in 
1968  as  a  memorial  to  Alfred  Nobel,  the 
Swede  who  invented  dynamite,  by  the  Swed- 


ish central  bank  to  mark  its  300th  birthday, 
and  was  first  awarded  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Modigliani  will  receive  a  diploma  and 
medal,  along  with  the  cash  award,  which  is 
financed  by  the  central  bank.  The  Nobel 
prizes  in  physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  liter- 
ature and  peace  were  established  under  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Nobel's  will  and  are  financed 
from  his  legacy. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  16.  1985] 

Trailblazer  and  Team  Player- Franco 
Modigliani 
(By  Eric  N.  Berg) 
The    choice    of    Franco    Modigliani    as 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Memorial  Prize  in  Eco- 
nomic   Science    is    a    popular    one    among 
economists,  a  tribe  often  given  to  highly  re- 
fined and  sometimes  vocal  dispute.  Yester- 
day   congratulatory    telephone    calls    and 
laudatory  telegrams  poured  Into  his  office 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy. 

"Economists  all  over  the  world  are  stu- 
dents, admirers  and  friends  of  Franco  Mo- 
digliani." said  Paul  A.  Samuelson  of  M.I.T.. 
himself  a  Nobel  laureate. 

Like  previous  winners  of  the  award.  Pro- 
fessor Modigliani  (pronounced  "mo-deel 
YAH  nee")  is  considered  a  consummate  aca- 
demic and  an  intellectual  pathfinder.  But 
unlike  some  others,  whose  work  was  either 
obscure  or  accessible  only  to  specialists,  his 
ideas  have  shaped  generations  of  students. 

""If  you  took  finance  at  business  school,  if 
you  studied  economics,  or  if  you  studied  cor- 
porations in  law  school,  chances  are  you  will 
have  heard  of  Franco's  propositions,"  said 
Eugene  Flood,  professor  of  finance  at  the 
Stanford  Business  School.  He  studied  in 
graduate  school  under  Professor  Modigliani. 

"His  instincts  are  good,  and  he  just  throws 
off  ideas,  "  said  Robert  M.  Solow,  another 
economics  colleague  at  M.I.T.  "He  is  also 
happy  to  work  with  students." 

Professor  Modigliani  is  part  of  a  small 
group  of  economists  and  finance  professors 
at  M.I.T.  who  together  have  contributed 
vital  research  over  the  last  20  years.  Others 
in  the  group  include  Professor  Solow,  a  spe- 
cialist in  macroeconomics,  and  Charles  P. 
Klndleberger,  a  professor  emeritus  whose 
expertise  is  in  international  economics. 

Professors  Modigliani  and  Klndleberger 
are  on  the  faculty  of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
School  of  Management  at  M.I.T. 

The  new  Nobel  laureate,  a  small,  bouncy 
man  with  silver  hair,  fulfills  the  popular 
image  of  a  professor.  "'His  hair  is  usually  In 
disarry,  and  his  clothes  are  always  out  of 
control."  an  acquaintance  said.  "He  Is  for- 
getful, and  his  office  Is  stacked  with  books, 
articles  and  journals." 

Associates  describe  Professor  Modigliani 
as  a  man  who  quickly  grasps  complex  Issues 
and  cuts  to  their  core,  pinpointing  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  an  academic  argu- 
ment is  made.  Professor  Flood  tells  how,  as 
one  of  Professor  Modigliani's  doctoral  stu- 
dents In  1980,  he  visited  his  office  to  have  a 
paper  critiqued,  one  that  had  been  submit- 
ted earlier  to  other  scholars.  "Right  off  the 
top  of  his  head.  Franco  came  up  with  such 
intricate  and  interesting  and  insightful  com- 
ments," Professor  Flood  said.  They  were  a 
level  above  what  other  people  had  offered." 
viewpoint  of  colleagues 

For  all  that,  his  colleagues  describe  Pro- 
fessor Modigliani  as  a  team  player,  someone 
who  shows  no  hesitation  about  working  In  a 
group  or  sharing  research  Ideas. 

""There  Is  something  about  him  that 
lowers  the  feeling  of  anxiety,"  commented 


Robert  L.  Hellbroner,  the  economic  histori- 
an. 

Although  Professor  Modigliani  won  the 
1985  Nobel  award  alone,  his  theory  that  In- 
dividuals save  heavily  when  their  Income  Is 
highest  so  as  to  smooth  consumption 
throughout  life  was  co-authored  with  a  stu- 
dent. Richard  Brumberg,  who  has  since 
died.  Similarly,  the  Modigliani  theory  on 
corporate  finance,  which  stated  that  a  com- 
pany could  not  affect  its  market  value  by  al- 
tering the  percentage  of  shares  or  bonds  in 
Its  balance  sheet,  was  written  with  Merton 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Franco  Modigliani  (he  has  no  middle 
name)  was  bom  June  18,  1918.  In  Rome.  His 
father  was  a  physician,  and  his  mother  was 
a  volunteer  in  social  service  organizations. 

As  a  young  man,  he  was  urged  to  study 
medicine,  but  Instead  he  chose  law.  Enter- 
ing a  nationwide  essay  contest  on  the  topic 
of  price  controls,  he  won  first  prize  and  was 
urged  by  the  judges  to  consider  a  career  In 
economics.  He  began  studying  economics  on 

his  OWTl. 

Mr.  Modigliani,  a  Jew,  fled  Italy  and  its 
Fascist  regime  at  the  outset  of  World  War 
II.  Arriving  in  New  York  City  with  his  wife, 
Serena,  they  settled  In  an  apartment  on 
Central  Park  West.  Two  sons  were  bom  to 
them  in  this  country— Andre,  now  a  profes- 
sor of  social  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Sergio,  an  architect  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass, 

Soon  after  arriving  here  In  1940.  Mr.  Mo- 
digliani enrolled  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  Manhattan,  then  a 
mecca  for  refugee  intellectuals  from 
Europe. 

At  the  New  School,  he  met  Jacob  Mars- 
chak.  a  leading  macroeconomlst.  He  studied 
under  Professor  Marschak.  To  this  day.  Pro- 
fessor Modigliani  calls  Professor  Marschak 
one  of  the  most  important  influences  in  his 
Intellectual  development. 

"I  recognized  him  as  my  most  Important 
teacher,"  Professor  Modigliani  said  In  a 
recent  Interview  for  a  book  on  economists. 
"We  were  warm  friends,  and  1  loved  him 
very  dearly." 

It  was  Professor  Marschak,  In  fact,  who 
got  Professor  Modigliani  his  first  teaching 
job  after  receiving  his  Ph.D.  from  the  New 
School.  The  job  was  at  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

After  one  year  of  teaching  there.  Profes- 
sor Modigliani  spent  three  years  on  the  fa- 
cility of  Bard  College  of  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. 

at  M.I.T.  FOR  PAST  23  YEARS 

He  then  retumed  to  the  New  School, 
where  he  taught  six  years,  spent  one  year 
each  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  eight  years  at  the 
Camegle-Mellon  University  In  Pittsburgh. 

In  1962  he  joined  M.I.T.  where  he  has 
been  ever  since.  He  now  holds  joint  appoint- 
ments to  the  departments  of  finance  and  ec- 
onomics and  holds  the  title  of  Institute  pro- 
fessor at  M.I.T. 

winners  of  THE  NOBEL  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FOR 
ECONOMICS  IN  THE  1980'S 

1985:  Franco  Modigliani  (United  States), 
for  his  analysis  of  the  behpvior  of  house- 
hold savers  and  for  his  work  on  the  relation- 
ship of  a  company's  financial  structure  to 
the  value  placed  on  its  stock  by  investors. 

1984:  Sir  Richard  Stone  (Britain),  for  his 
work  In  developing  an  accounting  system 
that  Is  used  to  monitor  national  economies, 
track  trends  in  national  development  and 
compare  one  nation's  economic  workings 
with  another's. 
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1983:  Gerard  Debreu  (United  States),  for 
his  mathematical  analysis  of  supply  and 
demand,  showing  how  prices  operate  to  bal- 
ance what  producers  supply  with  what 
buyers  want. 

1982:  George  J.  Stigler  (United  States),  for 
his  studies  of  industrial  structures,  the  func- 
tioning of  markets,  and  the  effecU  of  public 
regulation  on  economic  activity. 

1981:  James  Tobln  (United  States),  for  his 
work  on  the  analysis  of  financial  markets 
and  their  effect  on  how  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals spend  and  save  their  money. 

1980:  Lawrence  W.  Klein  (United  States), 
for  his  work  on  econometric  models  and  the 
application  of  those  models  to  the  analysis 
of  economic  policies  and  fluctuations  in  the 
business  cycle. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  16,  19851 
MIT's  MoDicuANi  Wif  s  Nobel 
(By  John  M.  Berry) 
Franco  ModigUanl.  an  ebullient  professor 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, yesterday  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  economics  for  work  on  how  people  save 
and  consume  over  their  lifetimes  and  on 
how  corporate  assets  should  be  valued. 

Modigliani  is  among  the  most  highly  re- 
spected economists  in  the  United  States, 
both  because  of  the  seminal  nature  of  his 
research  and  its  extraordinarily  wide  scope. 
In  addition  to  the  work  cited  by  the  Nobel 
Committee,  he  is  well  known  for  his  analysis 
of  the  role  of  money  In  the  economy  and  as 
one  of  the  creators  of  the  short-term  mathe 
matlcal  model  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
for  forecasting  and  analyzing  the  economy. 
'I'm  very,  very  pleased  .  .  .  that  my  work 
has  been  recognized.  This  is  a  nice  way  to 
crown  my  career."  Modigliani  said.  "I  will 
use  Cthe  prize  money]  In  accordance  with 
my  own  theories  of  how  people  behave- 
namely,  distribute  it  over  the  rest  of  my  life. 
I'm  not  going  to  go  on  a  binge.  I  will  use  it 
gradually.  That's  what  my  theory  says 
people  do." 

Modigliani,  67,  was  bom  in  Rome  and 
became  a  U.S.  citizen  in  1946.  He  still  has 
close  ties  with  Italy,  and  many  of  his  arti- 
cles have  been  written  In  Italian.  Some  of 
his  research  has  focused  on  the  Italian 
economy  as  well. 

Some  other  prominent  economists  praised 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy's  selection. 
James  Tobin  of  Yale,  one  of  the  dozen 
American  Nobel  laureates  In  economics 
chosen  since  the  award  was  begun  in  1969, 
reacted  with  ■jubilation.  I  am  only  wonder- 
ing why  it  took  them  so  long,"  Tobin  de- 
clared. 

Tobin  described  Modigliani  as  "a  very  ver- 
satile guy"  whose  work  stretches  back  to 
the  World  War  11  period,  when  he  wrote  the 
first  formal  theoretical  analysis  that  Incor- 
ported  monetary  factors  into  the  theories  of 
Lord  Maynard  Keynes  on  which  so  much  of 
modern  economic  analysis  has  been  based. 

In  the  1950s.  Modigliani  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  issues  of  saving  and  consumption 
because,  he  said  yesterday,  "saving  plays  a 
very  important  role  in  economic  life  because 
it  is  what  permits  investment  and  capital 
formation,  which  is  In  turn  what  is  behind 
growth  and  well-being. 

"I  have  been  studying  why  people  accu- 
mulate or  don't,  and  I  have  a  view  that  Is 
quite  different  from  what  used  to  be  be- 
lieved before."  Modigliani  said.  "It  is  related 
to  the  notion  that  the  major  reason  why 
people  save  is  for  retirement  or  for  major 
expenditure." 

The  so-called  life-cycle  hypothesis,  devel- 
oped with  the  assistance  of  a  student,  the 


late  Richard  Brumberg.  holds  that  individ- 
uals accumulate  savings  primarily  in  antici- 
pation of  retirement  needs.  Since  its  publi- 
cation In  1954.  the  theory  has  been  used  as 
the  theoretical  basis  for  the  study  of  pen- 
sion and  retirement  systems,  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  said. 

"In  particular,  it  has  proved  an  ideal  tool 
for  analyses  of  the  effects  of  different  pen- 
sion systems."  the  academy  said.  "Most  of 
these  analyses  have  indicated  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  general  pension  system  leads 
to  a  decline  in  private  saving." 

The  validity  of  the  life-cycle  theory  has 
been  challenged  in  recent  years  by  econo- 
mists such  as  Lawrence  Summers  of  Har- 
vard, partly  on  the  difficult  analytical  issue 
of  bequests  of  wealth  not  consumed  during 
an  individual's  lifetime.  Nevertheless,  said 
Tobln.  Modigllani's  theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal work  on  the  subject  has  served  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  a  great  deal  of  addi- 
tional research.  "There  has  been  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion, but  Franco  is  coming  out  pretty 
well."  Tobin  said. 

Modigllani's  other  work  for  which  he  was 
honored  was  published  in  1958  wHh  Merton 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Togeth- 
er they  proved  what  is  known  as  the  Modig- 
lianl-Miller  theorem,  which  states  that  the 
value  of  a  corporation  is  not  dependent  on 
the  relative  amounts  of  debt  and  equity 
used  to  finance  it.  Instead,  it  is  the  value  of 
the  underlying  assets  thennselves,  as  shown 
by  the  market  value  of  the  company's 
shares. 

Prior  to  that  work,  "people  had  used 
crude  measures"  that  produced  erroneous 
results  in  looking  at  how  corporate  assets 
should  be  valued,  said  Allan  H.  Meltzer  of 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  where  Modig- 
liani was  teaching  when  the  theorem's  proof 
was  published.  Meltzer  called  the  theorem 
"one  of  two  main  forces  in  the  modem 
theory  of  finance,"  at  least  from  the  point 
of  view  of  economics.  The  work  in  asset- 
price  theory  for  which  Tobln  received  his 
prize  is  the  other.  Meltzer  said. 

Modigllani's  work  "explains  what  we  see 
and  helps  us  understand  the  world,"  Prof. 
A.ssar  Llndbeck.  a  member  of  the  prize  com- 
mittee, said  after  the  award  was  announced. 
The  Modigliani-Mlller  theorem  has  had 
important  implications  for  the  theory  of  in- 
vestment decisions,  the  academy  said,  and 
represents  "a  decisive  breakthrough  for  the 
theory  of  corporate  finance." 

The  announcement  marked  the  13th  time 
in  17  years  that  an  American  has  won  or 
shared  the  prize,  known  as  the  Alfred  Nobel 
Memorial  Prize  in  Economics.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1969  by  Sweden's  central  bank,  the 
Riksbank.  The  other  Nobel  prizes  were 
begun  In  1895  under  terms  of  the  will  of 
Nobel,  the  Inventor  of  dynamite. 

Among  other  American  winners  was 
Milton  Friedman,  widely  known  for  his 
work  linking  changes  in  the  money  supply 
to  changes  in  the  economy.  Friedman  was 
honored  for  his  "permanent-income"  hy- 
pothesis, which  holds  that  consumption  in 
an  economy  does  not  respond  completely  to 
short-term  fluctuations  in  Income.  In  many 
ways.  Friedman's  permanent  income  hy- 
pothesis represents  a  sort  of  averaging 
across  an  entire  economy  of  the  individual 
life-cycle  behavior  described  by  Modigliani. 

Modigliani  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1918.  He 
received  a  doctorate  in  jurisprudence  from 
the  University  of  Rome  in  1939  and  a  doc- 
torate in  social  science  from  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  in  New  York  in  1944. 
and  holds  a  half-dozen  honorary  degrees. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1939  with 


his  wife  after  Heeing  the  fascist  regime  of 
Benito  Mussolini. 

All  the  awards,  including  the  memorial  ec- 
onomics prize,  carry  a  cash  award  this  year 
set  at  1.8  million  Swedish  kronor.  about 
$225,000.  It  currently  is  tax  free,  but  the 
Reagan  administration's  tax  reform  plan 
would  make  such  awards  taxable  beginning 
next  year.* 


UNITED  STATES  LAWYERS  IN 
JAPAN 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presi<dent.  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Japanese  Liberal 
Democratic  Party  delegation  has 
brought  to  mind  an  issue  which  should 
be  raised  in  conjunction  with  other  im- 
portant trade  policy  goals  of  the 
United  States— gaining  access  for 
American  lawyers  in  Japan.  Currently, 
manufacturing  and  service  industries 
attempting  to  penetrate  Japanese 
markets  must  rely  heavily  on  seven 
American  attorneys  resident  in  Japan 
for  advice  on  legal  procedures  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  concerning 
market  penetration.  This  is  hardly  an 
adequate  number,  and  unless  addition- 
al American  lawyers  are  allowed  to 
practice  in  Japan,  vital  legal  assistance 
to  American  marketing  efforts  will 
cease. 

Primary  service  industries,  such  as 
commercial  banking,  investment  bank- 
ing, and  insurance,  rely  heavily  on  sec- 
ondary service  industries  such  as  law 
services,  accounting  services,  and  con- 
sulting. Without  a  sufficient  base  of 
secondary  support  services.  Japan 
cannot  become  an  international  finan- 
cial center.  In  New  York  and  London, 
law  services  are  available  in  the  form 
of  1.000  to  2.000  practitioners  well 
versed  in  international  financial  docu- 
mentation. The  above  7  American  law- 
yers and  some  200  Japanese  prac- 
tioners  of  varying  skills— who  are 
heavily  dependent  on  their  American 
trainees— are  not  a  legal  population 
adequate  to  permit  creation  of  a 
Tokyo  financial  center,  an  important 
policy  goal  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  broader  policy  aspects  of  this 
issue  are  background  to  existing  dis- 
crimination against  American  attor- 
neys in  violation  of  Japanese  treaty 
obligations.  First,  in  the  absence  of 
clear  Japanese  legal  authority  for 
United  States  lawyers  and  United 
States  law  firms  to  render  legal  serv- 
ices regarding  non-Japanese  matters, 
it  is  not  possible  for  either  individual 
practitioners  or  law  firms  to  hold 
themselves  out  to  the  public  in  their 
own  names— either  individual  or 
firm— as  qualified  consultants  on  for- 
eign legal  matters.  Rather.  United 
States  attorneys  may  only  become 
trainees  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
Japanese  law  firms.  This  limitation  to 
trainee  status  has  had  the  commercial 
result  of  substantially  inhibiting  the 
capacity  of  United  States  lawyers  to 


advise  United  States  and  other  non- 
Japanese  corporations  regarding  in- 
coming investments  and  trade  in 
Japan  or  to  advise  Japanese  companies 
on  outgoing  investments  and  trade. 

This  limitation  has  also  contributed 
to  a  lack  of  experienced  legal  expertise 
in  Tokyo  necessary  to  document  trans- 
actions leading  to  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  yen. 

If  Americans  are  permitted  to  serve 
as  market  access  facilitators  in  the 
role  of  foreign  legal  consultants,  they 
will  not  be  invading  the  traditional  or 
legitimate  prerogatives  of  Japanese 
lawyers,  or  Bengoshi.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  Americans  to  be  permit- 
ted as  individuals,  to  appear  in  Japa- 
nese courts.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  American  lawyers  to  appear  in  Jap- 
anese courts,  or  advise  on  Japanese 
law. 

It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
American  lawyers  to  be  permitted,  as 
firms,  to  appear  in  Japanese  courts  in 
the  person  of  their  locally  qualified 
Japanese  partners  and  employees.  It 
will  require  Americans  to  be  permitted 
as  firms,  to  advise  on  Japanese  law 
through  their  locally  qualified  Japa- 
nese partners  and  employees.  It  will 
require  Americans  to  be  permitted,  as 
individuals,  to  represent  their  client  in 
routine  appearances  before  Japanese 
Government  agencies  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  formal  administrative 
appeal  proceedings  which  are  reserved 
to  Japanese  Bengoshi. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  restric- 
tions against  American  attorneys  wish- 
ing to  gain  access  to  Japan  have  been 
imposed  by  the  Japanese  Bar  Associa- 
tion (  "Nichibenren  ")  based  on  that  or- 
ganization's narrow  and  presumably 
self-interested  interpretation  of  the 
current  law  governing  Japanese  law- 
yers. These  inhibitions  have  been  im- 
posed through  the  rules  of  practice 
created  by  Nichibenren  and  tacitly  ap- 
proved by  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

The  history  of  Nichibenren's  behav- 
ior strongly  suggests  that  it  is  only  by 
placing  foreign  lawyers  under  the  ju- 
risdiction and  supervision  of  the  ap- 
propriate government  agency— the 
Ministry  of  Justice— rather  than  Ni- 
chibenren that  foreign  lawyers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  rights  given  to  them  through 
amendment  of  the  Bengoshi  law. 

The  Nichibenren  has  not  merely  op- 
posed liberalization,  but  has  actively 
harassed  all  of  the  foreign  law  firms 
that  have  attempted  to  establish  pres- 
ences in  Tokyo  through  cooperative 
arrangements  with  Japanese  law 
firms.  Now  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  made  it  clear  that  some  sort 
of  liberalization  will  have  to  take  place 
to  satisfy  American  and  other  foreign 
pressure,  Nichibenren  is  insisting  that 
it  should  be  permitted  to  draft  the  lib- 
eralization plan,  even  though  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  group  that  has  opposed  all 
attempts  at  liberalization  in  the  past. 


Thus  far,  the  Japanese  Government 
has  apparently  acquiesced  since  there 
has  been  no  indication  that  it  is  draft- 
ing a  liberalization  plan  on  its  own. 
The  Japan  Times  of  August  29,  1985 
reports  that  Nichibenren  will  finalize 
its  proposed  "liberalization"  plan  by 
October  22  and  present  it  to  the  Diet 
to  be  convened  in  December. 

Clarification  of  the  status  of  United 
States  lawyers  in  Japan  mtist  include 
the  right  to  United  States  lawyers  and 
Japanese  lawyers  to  associate;  that  is, 
practice  together.  Such  associations, 
offering  both  Japanese  and  non-Japa- 
nese legal  assistance  under  one  roof 
or,  in  this  case,  in  one  office,  is  the 
most  likely  combination  of  legal  serv- 
ices which  will  facilitate  expanded  in- 
vestment and  other  forms  of  doing 
business  in  Japan  by  non-Japanese 
corporations. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  is  sin- 
cere about  its  desire  for  the  expansion 
of  such  business  activity.  GOJ  support 
for  such  association  may  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  steps  which  the  gov- 
eriunent  can  take  to  achieve  that  end. 
Substantial  precedent  already  exists 
because  Japanese  Bengoshi  can  and  do 
associate  with  non-Bengoshi  who  are 
specialists  in  such  areas  as  tax  law  and 
patent  law. 

The  need  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  take  an  active  role  in  this 
issue  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Nichibenren  proposal  would 
make  it  impossible  for  United  States 
law  firms  to  use  their  own  name— a 
rather  blatant  form  of  shortsighted 
discrimination. 

The  only  explanation  can  be  the 
desire  of  some  in  the  Nichibenren  to 
prevent  the  availability  and  expertise 
of  foreign  law  consultants  from  be- 
coming knowTi  and  respected  in  the 
Japanese  business  community. 

Finally,  the  Nichibenren  proposal 
would  make  the  opportunity  for 
United  States  lawyers  to  practice  in 
Japan  as  foreign  legal  consultants  con- 
ditional on  reciprocity  in  the  United 
States.  The  latest  Japanese  proposal 
defines  reciprocity  as  the  enactment 
of  foreign  law  statutes  in  a  'consider- 
able number  of  the  main  States"  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  no  more 
than  an  excuse  for  delay.  New  York, 
where  most  of  the  Japanese  lawyers  in 
the  United  States  are  already  located 
has  in  place  a  foreign  legal  consultant 
statute.  Other  significant  commercial 
States  are  now  considering  similar 
statutes. 

The  Nichibenren  proposal  would 
codify  the  jurisdiction  of  Nichibenren 
over  foreign  lawyers.  This  is  unaccept- 
able for  the  reasons  previously  de- 
scribed. The  Ministry  of  Justice  or 
some  other  objective  government  body 
must  have  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Introduction  of  the  law  clarifying 
the  status  of  foreign  lawyers  in  the 
manner  described  above  must  be  done 
through  the  introduction  in  the  Diet 


of  a  government-sponsored  bill  to 
amend  the  Bengoshi  law.  In  the  Japa- 
nese system,  the  percentage  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored bills  approved  by  the 
Diet  is  much  higher  than  the  percent- 
age of  private-sponsored  bills.  Nichi- 
benren now  plans  on  introduction  of 
an  amendment  by  a  "private  member." 
If  the  Japanese  Government  means  to 
take  command  of  this  issue  as  it 
should  do,  it  will  so  indicate  by  intro- 
ducing the  appropriate  legislation 
itself.* 


NATIONAL  TEMPORARY 
SERVICES  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
a  resolution  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  to 
designate  October  20,  1985.  through 
October  26.  1985.  as  "National  Tempo- 
rary Services  Week.  " 

The  temporary  help  services  indus- 
try has  added  a  significant  dimension 
to  our  economy.  It  has  provided  im- 
portant job  opportunities  for  senior 
citizens,  the  handicapped,  housewives, 
and  students.  In  1984.  more  than  5 
million  workers  earned  6  billion  pay- 
roll dollars  working  in  an  average  of 
600.000  temporary  jobs  each  week.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  York,  there  are 
approximately  500  businesses  that 
provide  temporary  employee  services. 

Temporary  services  Is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  industries  in  the 
United  States  and  provides  a  valuable 
service  to  both  the  small  entrepreneur 
and  the  multinational  corporation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  speedy  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution.* 


TIME  TO  FORGIVE  AIR 
CONTROLLERS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole 
has  indicated  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration will  soon  hire  approxi- 
mately 1,000  air  traffic  controllers. 
This  decision  likely  was  prompted— at 
least  in  part— by  increased  public  con- 
cern about  air  traffic  safety  and  the 
recent  rash  of  accidents  and  near 
misses.  While  no  one  can  fault  the 
dedication  and  professionalism  of  the 
many  air  traffic  controllers  who  have 
continued  to  provide  as  safe  an  air 
transportation  system  as  possible  since 
the  1981  strike,  it  is  clear  we  face  a 
challenge  to  make  flying  even  safer.  In 
a  column  I  write  for  newspapers  in  my 
State,  I  suggest  the  answer  lies  with 
many  of  the  qualified  controllers  fired 
by  President  Reagan.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Time  To  Forgive  Air  Controllers 
(By  Senator  Paul  Simon) 

About  a  dozen  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  were  on  a  plane  flying  \x>  St. 
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Louis  for  a  dinner  honoring  the  retiring 
Missouri  senator.  Tom  Eagleton. 

Those  aboara  included  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt  of  Nevada,  Republican  national 
chairman;  Ted  Stevens,  one  of  the  Republi- 
can Senate  leaders:  and  Democratic  Sena- 
tors Bill  Bradley,  Dale  Bumpers,  Alan 
Dixon  and  myself. 

As  our  plane  approached  the  runway  in 
St.  Louis,  another  plane  pulled  in  ahead  of 
us  and  our  plane  was  forced  to  suddenly 
switch  from  a  near-ground  descent  to  climb- 
ing back  into  the  air. 

Someone  made  a  mistake  that  easily  could 
have  led  to  disaster. 

Who  made  the  mistake  I  do  not  know. 

But  it  underscores  a  question  that  many 
have  been  asking  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
airline  diasters  and  near-disasters  recently: 
Do  we  have  enough  experienced,  well- 
trained  controllers  on  the  job? 

That  question  is  being  asked  not  only  by 
those  who  travel  the  airlines  regularly,  it  is 
being  asked  by  airline  officials  and  people 
high  in  the  current  administration. 

The  air  safety  chairman  for  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association  said  on  October  1:  "The 
system  has  some  5,000  fewer  fully  qualified 
controllers  than  before  the  strike  and  the 
experience  level  is  lower  *  *  •  this  obviously 
increases  the  margin  for  error  and  reduces 
the  level  of  safety." 

On  August  3,  1981,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced the  striking  air  controllers  would 
be  fired.  While  more  could  have  been  done 
to  acknowledge  and  address  the  controllers' 
valid  concerns  about  working  conditions, 
once  the  strike  took  place  the  President 
made  the  right  dec'sion  to  fire  them.  We 
cannot  tolerate  strikes  against  the  federal 
government. 

But  now  four  years  have  passed.  The  fired 
air  controllers  have  lost  a  great  deal  in  pay 
and  retirement  benefits.  If  there  is  a  real 
need,  and  if  they  were  to  be  rehired,  no  one 
would  get  the  idea  that  you  could  go  on 
strike  against  the  federal  government  and  it 
would  go  unpunished. 

No  one  can  believe  that  losing  four  years 
of  pay  and  substantial  retirement  benefits  is 
a  small  punishment. 

Is  there  precedent  for  this? 

Not  exactly  because  we  have  never  faced 
precisely  this  type  of  situation  before. 

But  after  a  period  of  years,  we  have  for- 
given those  who  evaded  the  draft.  What  the 
air  controllers  did  was  a  violation  of  the  law, 
but  they  have  paid  more  heavily  than  if  the 
maximum  possible  fine  had  been  levied 
against  them. 

If  we  can  save  lives  and  make  air  travel 
safer  by  taking  back  some  of  the  experi- 
enced air  controllers— after  careful  screen- 
ing—wouldn't it  make  sense  to  do  that? 


THEIR  IDEALISM  UNDIMIN- 
ISHED. STUDENTS  WAIT  FOR 
THE  CALL 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
growing  signs  across  this  country  that 
student  activism  and  idealism  remain 
undiminished.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
belief  this  generation  has  lost  its  com- 
mitment or  compassion,  students  are 
working  on  campuses  and  in  their 
communities  as  volunteers.  They  un- 
derstand that  the  opportunity  of  being 
an  American  also  carries  obligations. 
They  are  fulfilling  these  responsibil- 
ities distributing  food  to  the  hungry, 
helping  elderly  citizeris  and  the  home- 


less, and  sharing  their  time  with  chil- 
dren in  neighborhoods  where  there  is 
need. 

Although  this  resurgence  in  volun- 
tary action  by  students  is  unrecog- 
nized in  Washington,  75  college  presi- 
dents have  formed  a  coalition  to  culti- 
vate and  organize  their  disparate  ef- 
forts. They  have  established  a  networli 
to  match  students  seeking  volunteer 
work  with  agencies  that  need  help.  In 
an  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Fox  Butterfield  chronicles  the 
development  of  what  could  be  called 
■grassroots  national  service." 

These  efforts  are  totally  consistent 
with  the  values  of  idealism  and  service 
Americans  have  always  held.  Many  in 
my  generation  committed  our  lives  to 
public  service  and  public  office.  Why? 
It  was  not  because  of  a  President  who 
said  government  cannot  do  anything 
right.  It  wasn't  because  an  ethos  pre- 
vailed telling  us  to  get  ours  while  the 
getting  was  good.  It  was  because  of  a 
President  who  told  us  what  we  could 
do  for  our  country.  That  call  was  pa- 
triotic; it  was  idealistic,  and  it  was 
right. 

We  must  encourage  this  spirit  of  vol- 
untarism by  moving  toward  a  system 
of  national  service.  Congressman 
Robert  Torricelli  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  "Select 
Commission  on  National  Service  Op- 
portunities."  The  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  focus  attention  on  programs 
like  that  started  by  the  college  presi- 
dents and  recommend  ways  to  insti- 
tute a  national  service  system  to  tap 
the  idealism  of  America's  young 
people.  As  the  Times  article  demon- 
strates, the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  rejected  the  call  to  serv- 
ice: the  call  has  not  been  sounded, 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

The  article  follows; 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  17,  19851 

Universities  Take  Lead  in  New  Volunteer 

Efforts 

(By  Fox  Butterfield) 

Cambridge,  Mass..  Oct.  18.— Amid  signs 
that  a  growing  number  of  college  students 
are  quietly  volunteering  for  public  service 
jobs,  a  group  of  75  university  presidents 
today  announced  the  creation  of  a  major 
program  to  support  student  participation  in 
community  activities. 

The  project,  co-sponsored  by  the  presi- 
dents of  Brown,  Georgetown  and  Stanford 
Universities,  will  establish  a  campus  net- 
work to  match  students  seeking  volunteer 
work  with  agencies  that  need  help. 

College  officials  and  faculty  around  the 
country  say  they  have  noted  a  surge  in  stu- 
dent interest  in  volunteering,  although  edu- 
cators at  some  large  state  and  city  colleges 
caution  that  many  of  their  students  must 
work  to  help  pay  for  their  schooling  and 
have  little  time  for  volunteer  service. 

HARVARD  CHARTS  A  RISE 

There  are  no  national  statistics  available. 
At  Harvard,  however,  since  school  adminis- 
trators began  to  chart  the  trend  three  years 
ago.  the  number  of  graduating  seniors  who 
have  devoted  time  to  community  service  has 


risen  from  35  percent  to  51  percent  of  the 
class. 

Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville  has  re- 
cently developed  two  programs  in  which  stu- 
dents assist  in  providing  physical  checkups 
an  do  environmental  health  studies  for  poor 
communities  in  Appalachia.  At  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Berkeley,  a  group  of  9  so 
rorities  and  27  fraternities  recently  enrolled 
1,000  members  to  spend  at  least  one  hour  a 
week  tutoring  children  or  supervising  after 
hours  activities  in  Berkeley's  public  schools. 

"I  could  have  stood  on  the  steps  of  Sproul 
Hall  a  few  years  ago  shouting  into  a  micro- 
phone and  nobody  would  have  listened," 
said  Martha  Jones,  a  Berkeley  graduate  who 
started  the  program.  'But  these  students 
are  so  enthusiastic.  Who's  projecting  that 
these  kids  are  selfish?" 

In  a  statement  about  the  new  project  an- 
nounced today,  the  Project  for  Public  and 
Community  Service,  the  75  college  presi- 
dents acknowledged;  "Over  the  last  decade 
the  interest  of  college  students  in  their  obli- 
gations to  society  appears  to  have  dimin- 
ished. More  and  more  of  them  have  become 
preoccupied  with  personal  goals  and  career 
aspirations.'" 

Schools  that  "overstress  vocatlonalism 
and  understress  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship" have  reinforced  these  attitudes, 
the  presidents  said. 

But  Howard  Swearer,  the  president  of 
Brown,  where  the  new  project  will  have  its 
headquarters,  added,  "There  have  been 
recent  signs  that  there  are  more  students 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  public  service 
opportunities  if  they  are  presented  with  op- 
portunities to  do  so." 

That  perception  has  been  challenged  by 
some  educators.  David  Bums,  an  assistant 
vice  president  at  Rutgers  University,  said  he 
was  skeptical  about  whether  there  was  a 
real  rise  in  student  community  activity.  "I 
think  things  tend  to  increase  when  you  pay 
attention  to  them, "  he  said,  citing  increased 
concern  about  alcoholism  and  sexual  harass- 
ment on  campus. 

But  Robert  Coles,  a  professor  of  psychia- 
try at  Harvard  who  is  known  for  his  work 
with  the  poor,  says,  "I  think  we've  bottomed 
out  of  that  period  of  narcissism  and  indif- 
ference to  moral  issues." 

REACTION  TO  THE  TIMES 

Mr.  Coles  attributed  the  new  interest  In 
public  service  in  part  to  a  reaction  by  natu- 
rally idealistic  young  people  against  the 
•getting-rich-is-good  ethos  of  the  Reagan 
Administration." 

At  Columbia  University,  the  Rev.  William 
Starr,  the  Episcopal  chaplain,  said  that  in 
contrast  to  the  student  political  activism  of 
the  1960s,  which  sought  radical  change, 
"students  today  are  working  within  the 
system""  as  part  of  "a  people-to-people  ap- 
proach to  human  needs."' 

But  Mr.  Starr,  who  worked  with  the  move- 
ment opposing  the  Vietnam  War,  has 
doubts  about  how  effective  the  new  activism 
might  be.  "I  don"t  have  much  optimism 
right  now,""  he  said.  "The  Government  uses 
volunteerism  as  an  excuse  to  substitute  vol- 
unteers for  resources.  I  think  of  It  as  a  little 
like  charity. 

"I  think  students  are  learning  a  lot  as  vol- 
unteers, but  there"s  frustration  in  the  soup 
kitchens,""  he  added.  "Volunteerism  doesn't 
address  why  so  many  people  are  hungry." 

The  trend  coincides  with  the  efforts  by 
educators  and  politicians  to  introduce  a  na- 
tional program  of  public  service  or  find 
other  ways  of  encouraging  volunteerism. 
Last  month  testimony  by  Mayor  Koch  and 


Senator  Gary  Hart.  Democrat  of  Colorado, 
was  submitted  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
two  bills  that  would  study  and  finance  a  na- 
tional service  program. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Koch  established  a  New 
York  City  Volunteer  Corps  In  which  about 
50  teen-agers  were  paid  small  stipends  to 
work  for  a  year  at  such  tasks  as  distributing 
food  to  the  homebound,  helping  the  elderly 
and  staffing  shelters  for  the  homeless. 

The  City  of  Atlanta  last  year  started  a 
more  far-reaching  program  in  which  all 
high  school  students  are  required  to  do  75 
hours  of  volunteer  service  before  gradua- 
tion, working  in  places  like  day  care  centers 
or  the  parks  department. 

In  September  a  report  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing suggested  creating  a  new  Federal  aid 
program  under  which  students  would  re- 
ceive scholarships  in  return  for  community 
service. 

The  author  of  the  report.  Prank  Newman, 
president  of  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  said  such  a  program  would 
better  prepare  students  for  civic  responsibil- 
ity and  lessen  the  growing  burden  of  stu- 
dent loans,  which  has  driven  many  under- 
graduates to  choose  careers  on  the  basis  of 
money.  The  commission  will  help  run  the 
new  project  outlined  today. 

In  a  recent  Interview,  Mr.  Newman  said  he 
was  particularly  struck  that,  unlike  the 
1960s,  when  President  Kennedys  appeals 
to  American  idealism  led  many  young 
people  to  enroll  in  programs  like  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in 
public  service  has  come  without  "any  call  at 
all.  " 

But  Mr.  Newman  said  that  support  by 
some  college  administrators  had  been  an  im- 
portant catalyst. 

OUTREACH  PROGRAM  AT  BROWN 

For  example,  Mr.  Swearer  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, obtained  a  $2  million  endowment 
for  fellowships  to  undergraduates  who 
spend  a  year  away  from  school  in  public 
service.  Mr.  Swearer,  who  headed  an  early 
Peace  Corps  training  program,  has  also  pro- 
vided an  office  and  telephone  for  the  Brown 
Community  Outreach  Program,  the  student 
public  service  organization,  which  has 
become  the  largest  undergraduate  group, 
with  1,000  members. 

At  Connecticut  College,  officials  recently 
gave  the  schools  public  service  program, 
the  Office  of  Volunteers  for  Community 
Service,  a  new  office  In  the  college  chapel 
and  hired  a  professional  director  for  It.  Her- 
bert Atherton,  dean  of  the  college,  said  he 
expected  the  program  to  grow  over  the  next 
five  years,  but  he  cautioned  that  many  stu- 
dents suffered  from  "career  anxiety  "  and 
were  not  as  "high-minded"  as  those  of  the 
late  1960s. 

At  Harvard,  Derek  Bok,  the  university  s 
president,  used  $1  million  from  a  special 
fund  to  finance  a  program  that  pairs  each 
of  Harvards  residential  houses  with  a  Cam- 
bridge neighborhood  for  volunteer  work. 

Although  the  university  has  organized 
some  volunteer  programs,  Mr.  Bok  stresses, 
"The  real  Initiative  and  most  imagination 
come  from  the  students."" 

He  cited  Wayne  Meisel,  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1982  and  has  become  a 
kind  of  Johnny  Appleseed  of  the  movement, 
once  walking  for  five  months  from  Colby 
College  In  Waterville,  Me.,  to  Washington  , 
visiting  70  colleges  along  the  way,  to  pros- 
elytize his  gospel  of  public  service. 

It  was  Mr.  Melsel  who  started  the  pro- 
gram   linking    residential    houses   to   Cam- 


bridge neighborhoods  after  he  was  cut  from 
the  college  .soccer  team  and  found  that 
Cambridge  had  no  youth  soccer  league  in 
which  he  might  coach.  In  hopes  of  finding 
30  other  students  to  help  him  coach  and  ref- 
eree, he  sat  in  front  of  his  dining  hall  for  a 
day  to  enlist  them  and  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  response:  150  volunteers. 

"Until  then  I  had  believed  in  the  image 
that  young  people  didn"t  care,""  Mr.  Meisel 
recalled.  "What  I  found  was  that  students 
hadn"t  lost  their  idealism  but  had  gotten 
caught  up  in  what"s  around  them,  the  fast- 
track  environment  of  making  money.  What 
they  needed  was  some  leadership  to  draw 
them  out  of  their  apathy" 

BRING  "WITH  REAL  PEOPLE" 

Mr.  Meisel  has  now  enbarked  on  a  more 
ambitious  quest:  to  establish  a  nationwide 
group  of  public  service  organizations,  the 
Campus  Outreach  Opportunity  League. 

Valerie  Barton,  student  president  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks  House  at  Hanard,  offers  a  more 
personal  reason  students  are  drawn  to 
public  service.  Miss  Barton,  a  senior  who 
grew  up  in  a  housing  project  in  Harlem, 
said:  "I  found  I  couldnt  be  happy  just  going 
to  class.  The  students  around  here  are  too 
competitive  and  money  conscious."" 

After  she  began  working  as  a  youth  coun- 
selor in  a  housing  project  in  Roxbury,  a  pre- 
dominantly black  section  of  Boston,  she 
said.  "It  enabled  me  to  be  with  real  people, 
with  kids  and  mothers  who  called  me  up  to 
talk  about  their  problems."" 

At  Columbia  University,  work  in  a  free 
lunch  program  in  the  basement  of  a  Presby- 
terian has  helped  Michael  Skrebutenas 
channel  his  idealism.  "I  came  from  a  small 
town  in  Connecticut,  out  in  the  woods,  and 
never  confronted  poverty, "  he  said. 

"I  was  paying  $14,000  a  year,"  he  said  of 
his  tuition,  "and  someone  was  starving  out- 
side the  campus  gate." 

"Unfortunately,  when  people  think  of  vol- 
unteers, they  think  of  goody-two-shoes," 
Mr.  Skrebutenas,  a  senior,  went  on.  "It 
sounds  like  Miss  America  pageant  stuff.  But 
it's  the  best  kind  of  activism,  oftentimes 
more  productive"  than  direct  political 
action. 

He  referred  to  taking  part  in  a  blockade  to 
protest  Columbia  Universlty"s  Investment  in 
companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

"I'm  able  to  see  production  at  the  kitch- 
en,"  he  said.  "With  a  blockade,  it's  more  dif- 
ficult.""* 


who  have  yet  to  serve,  and  particularly 
those  fine  men  and  women  who  serve 
in  the  Navy  today.  At  times  they  may 
think  their  task  is  a  thankless  one,  but 
it  is  appreciated,  even  here  in  Wash- 
ington where  talk  of  budget  deficits 
and  appropriations  seem  to  overshad- 
ow the  efforts  of  Navy  submariners, 
surface  combatants,  and  medical 
corpsmen.  The  recent  interception  and 
capture  of  the  Achille  Lauro  terrorists 
illustrates  just  how  professional 
today's  Navy  is. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  a  former  gtinnery 
officer  on  the  U.S.S.  QuiriniLS  I  bring 
a  certain  reverence  to  the  subject  of 
naval  history.  New  York  was  home  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt  whose  energies 
embarked  America  on  the  tide  of  naval 
power,  and  sent  the  Great  White  Fleet 
steaming  around  the  world  in  1980. 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  the  father  of 
American  naval  strategy,  wcs  a  New 
Yorker  and.  so  too,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  who  served  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Wilson. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  after  210  years  New  York 
State  continues  to  maintain  a  strong 
naval  tradition.  The  Navy  plans  to 
locate  a  surface  action  Group— a 
squadron  of  five  ships— in  New  York 
Harbor  in  1987.  A  Department  of  the 
Navy  environmental  impact  statement 
estimate  anticipates  that  this  will 
result  in  a  net  annual  fiscal  gain  of  $3 
million  for  the  city  and  the  State  of 
New  York.  More  importantly.  New 
York  continues  to  support  the  Navy 
and  contribute  to  national  defense, 
and  I  am  proud  of  that. 

Anchors  away.» 


THE  NAVY"S  210TH  BIRTHDAY 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
210  years  ago  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  while  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia agreed  to  outfit  a  vessel  "for 
intercepting  such  transports  as  may  be 
laden  with  warlike  stores  and  other 
supplies  for  our  enemies,  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  the  Congress  shall 
direct."  By  the  end  of  October  1776 
the  Congress  had  authorized  a  total  of 
4  vessels,  not  quite  the  fleet  of  10 
ships  Silas  Deans  of  Connecticut  Imag- 
ined but  nevertheless  a  far  cry  from 
Josiah  Quincy's  July  proposal  to  build 
a  fleet  of  row  galleys— imagine  John 
Paul  Jones  engaging  the  Serapis  from 
the  decks  of  an  18th  century  trireme. 
Mr.  President.  Monday.  October  13, 
marked  the  210th  birthday  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  so  I  rise  today  to  salute 
those   who   have   gone   before,   those 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FOSTER  GRANDPARENTS 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  remind  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  that  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent I^rogram  is  being  celebrated  today, 
October  18,  1985. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program 
began  to  serve  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  in  1965.  This 
Government  program  offers  older  men 
and  women  the  opportunities  for  a 
close  personal  relationship  with  chil- 
dren who  have  special  or  exceptional 
needs.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for 
older  Americans  to  continue  serving 
their  communities  and  themselves  in 
an  active  and  meaningful  capacity. 

Foster  grandparents  are  at  least  60 
years  of  age  and  come  from  various 
backgrounds.  They  receive  both  pre- 
service  orientation  and  inservice  in- 
struction. These  volunteers  serve  in 
schools  and  hospitals  for  retarded,  dis- 
turbed, and  handicapped  children;  in 
care  centers,  city  hospital  wards,  and 
correctional  institutions;  in  homes  for 
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the  disadvantaged,  dependent,  or  ne- 
glected children;  and  other  settings 
within  the  community.  An  increased 
percentage  of  foster  grandparents  are 
becoming  involved  in  areas  dealing 
with  drug  abuse,  runaway  youth,  and 
illiteracy  among  our  youth. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Poster 
Grandparent  Program  is  to  help  pro- 
vide the  emotional,  mental,  and  physi- 
cal well-being  children  by  offering 
them  a  personal  relationship  with  an 
adult.  Foster  grandparents  provide 
love  and  intimacy  which  is  often  miss- 
ing in  institutional  environments. 
They  may  assist  in  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties from  reading  and  playing  games  to 
speech  and  physical  therapy.  These 
care-giving  activities  help  to  maximize 
the  capabilities  of  these  children. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  this  worthy  program.* 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  NEED  FOR 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  my  colleague  Senator  Bingaman 
in  cosponsoring  S.  1727,  a  bill  that 
would  provide  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
attract  and  retain  quality  scientific 
and  technical  personnel. 

The  urgent  need  for  such  legislation 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  several 
groups— the  panel  chaired  by  Mr. 
David  Packard,  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  and  others.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  losing  far  too  many  talent- 
ed scientists  and  technicians  to  private 
industry. 

Since  1980,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  been  testing  an  alternative 
personnel  system  at  facilities  in  San 
Diepo  and  China  Lake,  CA.  This  dem- 
onstration project  has  proved  ex- 
tremely effective  in  retaining  and  mo- 
tivating quality  personnel. 

S.  1727  incorporates  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  Navy's  alternative  per- 
sonnel system,  including  the  creation 
of  general  classification  levels  to  re- 
place General  Schedule  grades,  the 
use  of  broad  pay  bands  within  those 
classification  levels,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  performance  standards.  This 
system  has  not  only  helped  the  Navy 
to  retain  talented  personnel  at  China 
Lake  and  San  Diego;  it  has  tangibly 
improved  the  relationships  between 
supervisors  and  employees. 

Because  of  the  savings  which  are  de- 
rived through  anticipated  attrition.  S. 
1727  does  not  mandate  an  increase  in 
the  Federal  budget.  The  most  signifi- 
cant change  would  be  within  the  pay 
schedules.  Broader  ranges  would  re- 
place the  narrow,  inflexible  General 
Schedule  limitations.  This  would  give 
supervisors  at  Federal  laboratories  the 


flexibility  to  pay  quality  scientists  and 
technical  personnel  more  competitive 
salaries. 

The  bill,  then,  will  not  increase  the 
budgets  of  Federal  laboratories  but 
will  give  them  the  means  to  attract 
talented  individuals  and  hang  onto 
their  best  people.  The  ideas  behind 
the  bill  have  been  proven  effective  in  5 
years.  S.  1727  will  correct  a  serious 
problem  that  threatens  our  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  advance  in  scientific 
and  technical  fields.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  S.  1727  carefully 
and  lend  it  their  full  support.* 


EXPANDED  CAPITAL  OWNER- 
SHIP AND  THE  IDEOLOGICAL 
HIGH  GROUND 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  first  of  four  state- 
ments on  expanded  capital  ownership 
to  complete  the  series  started  on  June 
4  by  Congressman  Philip  M.  Crane. 
This  series  has  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide background  materials  for  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Project 
Economic  Justice,  chaired  by  Ambas- 
sador J.  William  Middendorf  II. 

This  task  force,  a  nonpartisan  effort 
combining  representatives  of  business 
and  labor  and  other  private  sector 
leaders,  was  established  by  Congress 
on  July  29  under  section  713  of  the 
International  Security  and  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985. 

The  fundamental  premise  of  the 
task  force  is  a  growing  awareness  that 
both  peace  and  freedom  result  from 
justice,  and  that  a  just  free-enterprise 
system  is  the  only  effective  answer  to 
the  false  allures  of  communism. 

The  task  force  will  examine  and  rec- 
ommend corporate  financing  tech- 
niques for  use  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  to  broaden  private  own- 
ership of  enterprises.  The  task  force 
will  focus  especially  on  the  opportuni- 
ties and  obstacles  for  broadening  own- 
ership among  employees  as  a  means  to 
privatize  state-owned  enterprises, 
which  are  the  major  source  of  govern- 
ment deficits  and  international  debt 
problems. 

During  the  past  decade  in  the 
United  States  more  than  10  million 
workers  in  some  7,000  successful  cor- 
porations have  become  worker-owners. 
Several  successful  models  are  also  op- 
erating in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

A  principal  objective  of  expanding 
capital  ownership  is  to  develop  in  the 
region  a  broadened  political  constitu- 
ency among  workers  in  support  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  the  best  means  to 
accelerate  economic  development  and 
political  self-determination.  Ambassa- 
dor Middendorf  believes  that  popular 
political  support  for  free,  private  en^ 
terprise  is  essential  not  only  to  secure 
political  stability  and  democratic  proc- 
esses, but  to  increase  economic  produc- 
tivity   and    local    capital    formation. 


These  economic  accomplishments  are 
the  only  long-range  solution  to  the 
problems  of  international  debt  and  im- 
balance of  trade. 

Today  s  insertion  is  the  first  portion 
of  a  paper  prepared  by  Norman  Kur- 
land  entitled  'Project  Economic  Jus- 
tice, a  Revolutionary  FYee  Enterprise 
Challenge  to  Marxism."  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  paper  follows: 

Project  Economic  Justice:  The  Ideological 
Framework  roR  Expanded  Capital  Own- 
ership 

(By  Norman  G.  Kurland) 

In  the  66  years  since  the  Ideas  of  Marx 
and  Lenin  came  to  dominate  life  in  their 
first  country,  totalitarian  communist  re- 
gimes have  taken  millions  of  human  lives. 
According  to  estimates  in  an  article  pub- 
hshed  in  the  French  magazine,  Le  Figaro, 
communist  governments  have  eliminated  at 
least  150  million  of  their  own  people.  Such 
genocide  was  carried  out  under  the  guise  of 
bringing  "economic  and  social  justice  for 
all." 

Soviet-armed  revolutionaries  have  already 
taken  over  some  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  have  killed  thousands  of 
more  people  to  achieve  a  Marxist-Leninist 
•paradise."  Any  military  response  we  make 
to  counter  these  threats  to  our  own  peace 
and  security  is  at  best  a  holding  action. 
More  decisive  is  whether  America  is  now 
prepared  to  launch  a  Second  American  Rev- 
olution, a  bloodless,  free  enterprise  version 
of  "economic  and  social  Justice  for  all." 

In  a  landmark  speech  delivered  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  1983.  President  Reagan 
repeated  his  call  for  a  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative as  part  of  "a  fundamentally  new  direc- 
tion In  American  foreign  policy."  This  new 
thrust  would  help  create  "a  peaceful,  pros- 
perous and  humane  international  order"  by 
focusing  on  "the  minds,  hearts,  sympathies, 
fears,  hopes  and  aspirations,  not  of  govern- 
ments, but  of  people."  The  President  recog- 
nized that  "to  be  an  effective  force  for 
peace.  America  [must]  work  for  constructive 
change,  not  simply  to  try  to  preserve  the 
status  quo."  While  deploring  the  patroniz- 
ing, ineffectual,  and  counterproductive 
manner  in  which  America's  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams have  operated  in  the  past.  President 
Reagan  suggested  that  future  economic  as- 
sistance "must  be  carefully  targeted,  and 
must  make  maximum  use  of  the  energy  and 
efforts  of  the  private  sector."  The  Reagan 
Plan  promised  to  mobilize  a  balanced  combi- 
nation of  "trade,  aid  and  Incentives  for  in- 
vestment," all  aimed  at  encouraging  "self- 
help  for  the  people  of  the  Caribbean." 

Embedded  in  the  President's  speech  was 
an  ideological  bombshell.  Its  significance 
was  missed  by  most  of  the  media.  After 
pointing  out  thai  economic  freedom  is  the 
world's  mightiest  engine  for  abundance  and 
social  justice.  "  President  Reagan  encour- 
aged developing  countries  to  "experiment 
with  the  growing  variety  of  arrangements 
for  profitsharing  and  expanded  capital  own- 
ership." This  seemingly  casual  remark  sig- 
nals the  official  unveiling  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  weapons  for  a  long-awaited  Ameri- 
can ideological  counter-offensive  directed  at 
the  philosophical  heart  of  Marxism. 

Unlike  many  cities  of  Marxism  and  most 
geopolitical  strategists.  President  Reagan  is 
highly  sensitive  to  the  following  comment: 

"The  theory  of  the  Communists  may  be 
summed  up  In  a  single  sentence:  Abolition 
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of  private  property"  [in  the  means  of  pro- 
duction!. 

This  declaration  by  Karl  Marx  and  Fred- 
erick Engels  in  The  Communist  Manifesto, 
remains  at  the  conceptual  heart  of  the  long- 
range  global  strategy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  central  to  the  value  systems  and  theories 
of  economic  justice  underlying  all  forms  of 
modern  coUectivisim.  socialism,  Kibbutzlsm. 
syndicalism,  etc.  It  suggesUs  why  all  funda- 
mental human  rights  are  vulnerable  in  col- 
lectivist  societies. 

Making  capital  ownership  illegal  explains 
why  collectivism  Inevitably  leads  to  totali- 
tarianism. Why  is  that?  Because,  in  the 
words  of  Daniel  Webster,  "power  naturally 
and  necessarily  follows  property"  And  no 
worse  monopoly  of  economic  power  is  con- 
ceivable than  when  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property  is  weakened  or  made  inacces- 
sible by  law.  Such  laws  destroy  the  "social 
bundle  of  rights  and  powers"  which  enables 
a  person  to  participate,  either  alone  or 
jointly  with  others,  in  the  ownership  and 
control  of  farms,  industrial  enterprises,  or 
other  wealth-producing  tools.  Without  prop- 
erty rights  in  his  means  of  earning  a  living, 
an  individual  human  being  is  left  economi- 
cally powerless  before  those  who  control  his 
subsistence. 

The  institution  of  private  property  be- 
comes even  more  relevant  with  respect  to 
high-technology,  mass  production  vehicles 
like  modem  corporations,  whose  marketing 
reach  already  transcends  the  boundaries  of 
the  modern  State.  Decentralizing  ownership 
and  control  over  modem  technology  and 
businesses  is  not  only  an  effective  check  on 
private  monopolies.  It  is  the  ultimate  check 
against  the  potential  abuses  of  the  natural 
monopoly  of  power  of  the  State.  Where  the 
State  ■nationalizes"  its  farms  and  corporate 
enterprises,  the  Slate  gains  monopoly  power 
over  the  entire  economy.  The  net  result  is 
that  a  small  political  elite  who  control  all 
the  coercive  instruments  of  State  power  also 
gain  a  monopolistic  power  over  everyone's 
stomach.  Everyone's  income  then  depends 
on  this  "new  class  "  who  in  the  name  of  "so- 
ciety "  own  and  control  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. Every  person  must  either  work  for 
the  "new  class""  or  commit  the  crime  of 
"parasitism."" 

In  a  1975  radio  commentary  after  he  left 
office  as  Governor  of  Califomia,  President 
Reagan  advocated  an  "Industrial  Home- 
stead Act."  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
making  every  worker  an  owner  through  the 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan  or 
ESOP."  He  pointed  out  why: 
"Could  there  be  a  better  answer  to  the 
stupidity  of  Karl  Marx  than  millions  of 
workers  individually  sharing  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production?" 

During  his  Presidential  campaign,  in  an 
unpublished  October  1980  letter  to  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune,  President  Reagan 
again  presented  the  ideological  case  for  ex- 
panded capital  ownership: 

"Our  Pounding  Fathers  well  understood 
that  concentrated  power  is  the  enemy  of  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  man.  They  knew  that 
the  American  experiment  in  individual  lib- 
erty free  enterprise  and  republican  self-gov- 
ernment could  succeed  only  if  power  were 
widely  distributed.  And  since  in  any  society 
social  and  political  power  now  from  eco- 
nomic power,  they  saw  that  wealth  and 
properly  would  have  to  be  widely  distribut- 
ed among  the  people  of  the  country. 

•The  truth  of  this  insight  Is  immediately 
apparent. 

Could  there  be  anything  resembling  a 
free  enterprise  economy,  if  wealth  and  prop- 


erty were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  while  the  great  majority  owned  little 
more  than  the  shirts  on  their  backs? 

"Could  there  be  anything  but  widespread 
misery,  where  a  priviliged  few  controlled  a 
nations  wealth,  while  millions  labored  for  a 
pittance,  and  millions  more  were  desperate 
for  want  of  employment? 

"It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the 
nations  steadfast  policy  should  afford  every 
American  of  working  age  a  realistic  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  the  ownership  and  control  of 
some  meaningful  form  of  property  In  a 
growing  national  economy. 

"This  is  not  to  say  that  the  government 
should  confiscate  from  the  haves"  and 
bestow  upon  the  have-nots,"  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  a  compassionate  welfare  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  those  who  cannot  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  Far  from  it.  But  it  is  to 
say  that  our  duty  is  to  foster  a  strong,  vi- 
brant wealth-producing  economy  which  op- 
erates in  such  a  way  that  new  additions  to 
wealth  accrue  to  those  who  presently  have 
little  or  no  ownership  stake  in  their  coun- 
try."' 

After  his  election  victory  President 
Reagan  did  not  forget  his  commitment  to 
help  every  American  share  in  future  owner- 
ship opportunities.  On  June  22.  1981,  he 
congratulated  Governor  Pierre  S.  duPont  IV 
for  signing  a  bill  making  expanded  capital 
ownership  the  official  policy  of  the  state  of 
Delaware: 

■  [Wle  must  work  to  create  the  conditions 
for  expanding  the  ownership  of  the  nation^s 
wealth,  so  that  all  Americans  can  have  their 
fair  chance  to  become  proprietors  of  their 
country.  .  .  .  (This  Delaware  initiative]  will 
help  awake  the  people  of  the  other  states  to 
the  importance  of  this  Issue.  " 

But  President  Reagan  is  far  from  alone  In 
his  commitment  to  "expanded  capital  own- 
ership.'" . 

As  early  as  1891,  in  addressing  the  rising 
conflict  between  workers  and  capital  In  his 
prophetic  encyclical.  On  the  Condition  of 
Workers,  Pope  Leo  XIII  was  one  of  the  first 
moral  leaders  to  spotlight  the  fallacy  of 
Marx  and  Engels: 

•"[It  must  be]  assumed  and  established  as 
principle,  that  the  right  of  private  property 
must  be  regarded  as  sacred.  The  law- 

ought  to  favor  this  right  and,  so  far  as  it 
can,  see  that  the  largest  possible  number 
among  the  masses  of  the  population  prefer 
to  own  property." 

The  moral  basis  of  widespread  access  to 
private  property  In  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, of  course,  has  many  ancient  roots  In 
Judaism.  (See  quoted  sources  In  The  Way  of 
the  Upright:  A  Jewish  View  of  Economic 
Justice  by  Rabbi  Richard  Hirsch,  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  1973, 
pages  8-19.  106-107.) 

And  Muhammad  Ibn  Khaldun,  a  14th 
Century  Arab  jurist,  historian,  sUtesman 
and  general,  pinpointed  why  collectivism  Is 
morally  unjust: 

■When  Incentive  to  acquire  property  Is 
gone,  people  no  longer  make  efforts  to  ac- 
quire any.  .  .  .  Those  who  Infringe  upon 
property  rights  commit  an  Injustice.  .  .  . 
This  leads  to  destruction  and  ruin  of  civili- 
zation." (Mukaddlmah,  English  translation 
by  Franz  Rosenthal,  Vol.  2,  pages  103-109, 
1967.)  ,^     , 

And  finally,  the  moral  dimension  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  call  for  "expanded  capital 
ownership"  was  reinforced  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II  In  his  1981  encyclical  On  Human 
Work:  ^.      .. 

"The  Church's  teaching  on  ownership  di- 
verges radically  from  collectivism  as  pro- 


claimed by  Marxism  .  .  .  and  "rigid"  capital- 
ism. .  .  .  The  primacy  of  the  person  over 
things  [can  be  restored  through]  joint  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  work." 

For  at  least  a  century,  millions  have  suf- 
fered from  the  errors  of  Marxism,  an  incred- 
ibly bad  idea.  Marxism  supposedly  deals 
with  the  real  social  and  economic  Injustices 
people  face  in  a  rapidly  industrializing 
world.  But  In  its  attack  on  injustice.  Marx- 
Um  Is  not  guided  by  any  positive  theory  or 
set  of  principles  as  to  what  constitutes  "jus- 
tice."' Marxism  grows  out  of  an  even  older 
set  of  ideas  called  •collectivism,"  a  primitive 
system  of  thought  where  •society,"  not 
flesh-and-blood  human  beings,  are  all  that 
matter.  And  equal  sharing  of  poverty  and 
misery— not  equality  of  opportunity  to  excel 
and  enjoy  abundance— is  the  credo  of  collec- 
tivism. Free  markets  and  individual  incen- 
tives to  produce  and  eam  profits  violate  col- 
lectivlst  principles.  In  practice,  the  ideas  of 
Marx  are  called  •Leninism,'"  "Maoism."  or 
"communism."  In  communist  societies  a 
person  is  an  instrument  belonging  to  the  ul- 
timate secular  collective,  the  State.  A  per- 
son's life  Is  not  his  or  her  own.  Any  person 
declared  an  "enemy  of  the  State  "  can  be  put 
to  death,  imprisoned,  or  placed  In  a  mental 
institution  for  opposing  those  In  power. 

Marxist  collectivism  Is  totally  opposite  to 
the  central  idea  that  gave  birth  to  America: 
that  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  God,  all 
sovereignty  on  Earth  must  start  with  the  In- 
dividual person.  This  idea  may  be  called 
•personallsm.""  Americans  believe  that  each 
person  has  the  Inalienable  right  to  live  the 
life  given  by  the  Creator  of  all  life.  And 
Americans  do  not  believe  that  the  State 
should  be  worshipped  as  some  sort  of 
modem  Golden  Calf.  In  fact,  we  believe 
that  the  State,  while  Important,  is  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  tool  of  any  civilized  society. 
That  is  why  America's  founders  designed  a 
State  with  specifically  limited  powers.  To 
keep  government  under  control  and  to 
insure  that  it  would  serve  the  people,  not 
vice  versa,  America's  founders  tried  to  de- 
centralize social  and  economic  power.  And 
we  certainly  do  not  permit  those  wc  select 
to  administer  State  power,  as  under  commu- 
nism to  take  the  lives  of  those  who  disagree 
with  them.  To  us,  the  life  of  every  person  is 
sacred.  _,    ^ 

Starting  from  diametrically  opposed  views 
about  the  importance  of  each  person  and 
how  each  of  us  relates  to  God  and  the  State, 
the  forces  of  Marxist  collectivism  and  the 
forces  of  personallsm  have  been  on  a  colli- 
sion course  for  over  a  century.  The  InevlU- 
ble  confrontation  has  been  emerging  at  two 
levels:  the  military  and  the  ideological. 

In  the  past  most  of  Americas  responses 
against  Marxist  aggressions  have  been  de- 
fensive, our  military  actions  In  response  to 
their  military  initiatives,  our  nuclear  build- 
up in  response  to  theirs.  On  the  Ideological 
level,  calling  our  strategy  defensive  would 
be  a  compliment.  Vietnam  was  a  good  exam- 
ple where  we  failed  to  put  or  best  foot— the 
untapped  Ideological  potential  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system— ahead  of  our 
military  foot.  We  never  aggressively  en- 
gaged communism  on  the  battlefield  of  eco- 
nomic justice.  We  never  developed  a  com- 
prehensive private  sector  strategy  aimed  at 
uniting  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  Vietnam, 
with  practical  Initiatives  for  helping  the  Vi- 
etnamese restructure  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic order  along  lines  consistent  with  the 
original  American  revolution. 

Calling  for  "Freedom  and  Democracy" 
without  building  structures  for  ■Economic 
Justice"  is  naive.  There  is  no  meat  on  the 
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message.  We  should  not  repeat  this  disas- 
trous error  in  the  future. 

Our  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  stated 
the  overall  objective  of  American  foreign 
aid:  "To  create  conditions  in  the  world 
under  which  free  societies  can  survive  and 
prosper."  Twenty  years  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars later  our  foreign  aid  programs,  as  exe- 
cuted, have  not  impeded  Marxisms  global 
reach. 

Indeed,  American  foreign  aid  may  have 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  many  of  the 
Marxist  revolutions  and  expropriations  of 
privately  owned  enterprises  that  have  oc- 
curred throughout  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  since  World  War  II.  Handouts  by 
themselves  do  not  deliver  justice  or  help 
create  a  more  just  social  order.  They  often 
widen  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  They  alienate  the  people  we  should  be 
helping.  They  magnify  the  obvious  differ- 
ence l)etween  the  rich  and  the  poor:  the  rich 
derive  their  Incomes  from  the  ownership  of 
capital  and  the  poor  lack  effective  access  to 
capital  ownership.  Thus,  handouts  create 
breeding  grounds  for  Marxist-Leninism. 
Like  military  aid,  they  are  at  best  tempo- 
rary expedients,  useful  for  buying  time  to 
attack  the  social  and  economic  causes  that 
lead  to  revolution.  By  not  providing  the 
poor  In  developing  countries  with  the  means 
to  become  partners  In  free  enterprise 
growth,  we  have  wasted  resources  and  lives 
to  revolutions  that  could  have  been  avoided. 
In  the  words  of  President  Kennedy: 

"By  making  peaceful  revolution  impossi- 
ble, we  make  violent  revolution  inevitable." 

Farmers,  workers,  technicians,  and  busi- 
nessmen in  the  developing  countries  now 
need  more  direct  access  to  the  finest  talent 
and  the  most  advanced  technology,  ideas, 
and  Institutional  structures  developed 
within  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
With  access  to  the  best  tools  and  talent  of 
our  private  sector,  for  mutual  profit,  the 
people  of  developing  countries  can  create 
for  themselves  a  freer  and  more  just  eco- 
nomic future.  We  can  prove  to  the  world 
that  maximum  justice  and  maximum  profits 
can  go  hand-in-hand. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  America  to  reach 
out  to  be  broadened  global  constituency,  the 
poor  and  oppressed  of  the  many  countries 
from  which  our  ancestors  fled.  By  taking 
the  ideological  high  road  against  Marxist 
collectivism,  we  can  not  beat  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  with  empty  words  or  deadly 
weapons  but  with  bold  private-sector  initia- 
tives that  all  Americans  could  support. 
Through  a  radical  extension  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system,  economic  justice 
can  be  brought  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor  In 
developing  countries.  In  a  sense  it  would  be 
a  Space-Age  version  of  the  original  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

WIDESPREAD  AMERICAN  SUPPORT  POR  EXPANDED 
CAPITAL  OWNERSHIP 

Broadened  equity  ownership  was  included 
in  the  1938  Republican  Party  Platform.  It 
wa  also  called  for  in  the  1976  and  1980  con- 
ventions of  the  Republican  Party.  Within 
the  last  8  years  Congress  has  passed  15  laws 
encouraging  employee  stock  owrnership 
plans  (ESOPs)  and  over  5.000  companies  are 
gradually  spreading  equity  ownership 
among  their  several  workers.  In  1976  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress  de- 
clared broadened  ownership  of  new  capital 
as  a  major  priority  of  American  economic 
policy.  While  some  academics  and  labor 
spokesmen  have  voiced  skepticism  and  con- 
cern, citing  a  few  cases  where  ESOPs  were 
abused,  even  this  reslstence  is  diminishing. 
Several  books  and  hundreds  of  articles  have 


appeared  in  recent  years  fa\  oring  expanded 
ownership  policies. 

A  labor  statesman  who  recognized  that 
the  twin  problems  of  productivity  decline 
and  cost-push  Inflation  were  unsolvable 
through  the  traditional  wage  system  was 
Walter  Reuther.  the  late  head  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers.  Speaking  before  the 
Joint  Ek;onomic  Committee  of  Congress  in 
1967.  he  staled: 

"Profit  sharing  In  the  form  of  stock  distri- 
butions to  workers  would  help  to  democra- 
tize the  ownership  of  America's  vast  corpo- 
rate wealth.  If  workers  had  a  definite  assur- 
ance of  equitable  shares  In  the  profits,  they 
would  see  less  need  to  seek  .  .  .  Increases  in 
basic  wages." 

Even  John  D.  Rockefeller  III  called  for 
such  a  plan  in  his  book.  The  Second  Ameri- 
can Revolution  (1973). 

In  a  letter  to  The  Washington  Post  not 
long  before  his  death.  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey explained  why  he  supported  broad- 
ened capital  ownership: 

"(Clapital,  and  the  question  of  who  owns 
it  and  therefore  reaps  the  benefit  of  Its  pro- 
ductiveness, is  an  extremely  Important  Issue 
that  is  complementary  to  the  issue  of  full 
employment.  ...  I  see  these  as  twin  pillars 
of  our  economy:  Full  employment  of  our 
labor  resources  and  widespread  ownership 
of  our  capital  resources.  Such  twin  pillars 
would  go  a  long  way  in  providing  a  firm  un- 
derlying support  for  future  economic 
growth  that  would  be  equitably  shared." 

The  expanded  ownership  concept,  purely 
on  its  merits,  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port on  Capitol  Hill.  The  first  to  publicly 
support  the  concept  was  populist  Senator 
Fred  Harris  in  1972.  The  first  to  Introduce 
ESOP  legislation  aimed  at  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  U.S.  tax  system  was  conserva- 
tive Senator  Paul  Fannin  in  early  1973.  The 
main  champion  of  employee  stock  owner- 
ship In  Congress  is  Senator  Russell  Long, 
who  first  learned  of  the  ESOP  as  a  result  of 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield's  initiative  to  con- 
vert the  Conrall  system  into  a  100%  employ- 
ee-owTied  railroad.  Other  sponsors  of  ESOP 
legislation  have  covered  the  ideological  wa- 
terfront, from  Robert  Byrd  and  Alan  Cran- 
ston to  John  Towers  and  Mac  Mathias.  from 
Jesse  Helms  and  William  Roth  to  Gary  Hart 
and  Paul  Tsongas,  from  Phil  Crane,  Jack 
Kemp  and  BUI  Frenzel  to  Parren  Mitchell, 
Don  Edwards  and  Ron  Dellums. 

Rep.  Michael  Barnes,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  reacted  to  a  pro- 
posed expanded  ownership  Initiative  for  El 
Salvador,  by  recalling  the  words  of  former 
Salvadoran  President  Duarte: 

"If  my  people  believed  that  tomorrow 
would  be  better  than  today,  that  their  chil- 
dren would  have  a  better  life  than  they 
have  had,  then  the  communist  could  ship  in 
all  the  guns  they  want.  There  won't  be 
anyone  to  pick  them  up  and  use  them." 

Rep.  Barnes  added  his  own  footnote: 

"There's  more  wisdom  in  that  single  state- 
ment than  in  everything  our  government 
has  had  to  say  on  the  issue  in  the  past  two 
years. "• 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  TO 
RENOUNCE  U.S.  ADHERENCE 
TO  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
WORLD  COURT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  President  informed  the  world  that 
the  United  States  will  no  longer  recog- 
nize the  full  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 


national Court  of  Justice.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department  have 
stated  their  reasons,  but  their  argu- 
ment is  not  persuasive.  This  regretta- 
ble decision  has  damaged  our  credibil- 
ity internationally,  and.  worse,  it  has 
created  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  obey  only 
those  laws  and  regulations  that  favor 
our  interests.  It  implys  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  submit  ourselves  to  judicial 
scrutiny  and  that  we  care  nothing  for 
the  opinion  of  our  allies  and  friends. 

My  colleagues  surely  will  remember 
the  genesis  of  this  dispute.  It  goes 
back  to  the  decision  by  the  CIA  to 
mine  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua.  The 
Nicaraguan  Government  sued  the 
United  States  in  the  World  Court, 
claiming  that  mining  those  harbors 
and  funding  the  Contras  was  a  viola- 
tion of  Nicaragua's  sovereignty.  The 
administration  refused  to  stand  and 
argue  its  case  on  the  merits.  The  issue 
is  no  longer  about  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Now  the  issue  is  much 
more  fundamental.  Now  the  issue  is 
United  States  respect  for  the  rule  of 
law. 

Before  we  consider  the  administra- 
tion's reasons  for  this  shortsighted 
action,  let  us  think  back  to  August 
1946.  when  the  Senate  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 196.  accepting  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  I  was  only  2  years  old.  then: 
and  my  father  would  soon  be  prosecut- 
ing Nazi  war  criminals  at  Nuremburg. 
The  world's  wounds  from  war  were 
very  fresh.  We  had  witnessed  the 
breakdown  of  international  law.  We 
knew  with  compelling  immediacy  the 
results  of  failing  to  hold  nations  ac- 
countable to  the  rule  of  law.  We  knew 
that  the  unspeakable  was  possible.  In 
response  to  what  we  had  seen,  we 
helped  to  create  the  United  Nations 
and,  as  part  of  that  effort,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  was  born.  We 
joined  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Court  not  only  because  we 
needed  to  steady  the  gyroscope  of 
international  relations  but  also  be- 
cause we.  as  Americans,  genuinely  be- 
lieve in  the  rule  of  law. 

The  statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  leaves  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  each  nation  to  determine  its  re- 
lationship to  the  World  Court.  For  the 
United  States  that  framework  was  es- 
tablished by  the  declaration  on  the 
World  Court  contained  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  196,  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  August  3. 
1946  and  signed  into  law  by  President 
Truman  on  August  14  of  that  year. 

The  declaration  provides  an  escape 
clause  from  the  Court's  jurisdiction. 
That  escape  clause  imposes  a  6-month 
waiting  period  after  notification  to  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  of  our  inten- 
tion to  pull  out  of  the  Court.  The  For- 
eign    Relations     Committee     report 
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which  accompanied  the  resolution  ex- 
plained this  clause  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  provision  for  6  months  notice  of  ter- 
mination has  the  effect  of  a  renunciation  of 
any  intention  to  withdraw  our  obligation  In 
the  face  of  a  threatened  legal  proceeding. 

In  short,  we  did  not  wish  to  create 
the  impression  of  ducking  an  issue  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Court,  but  that 
is  precisely  what  has  now  happened. 
The  administration,  in  the  face  of  a 
legal  challenge  from  Nicaragua,  which 
it  found  embarrassing  and  disagree- 
able, decided  to  take  the  extraordinary 
step  of  claiming  that  the  United 
States  would  exempt  itself  from  any 
decisions  regarding  Central  America. 
Now  the  administration  wishes  to  go 
even  further.  Now  they  say  they  wish 
to  avoid  all  decisions  of  a  political 
nature. 

Let  us  inquire  why.  Why  would  the 
administration  wish  to  avoid  all  cases 
of  a  political  nature  before  the  World 
Court?  Why  would  they  wish  to  create 
the  inevitable  impression  that  we  are 
afraid  of  the  judgment  of  a  Court 
which  includes  judges  from  our  own 
country  and  our  closest  allies?  Why 
does  the  administration  wish  to  create 
the  impression  that  we  are  willing  to 
accept  only  those  judgments  that  go 
our  way? 

The  administration  replies  that 
other  countries  have  never  accepted 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  They  say  that  the  Nicaraguans 
are  trying  to  turn  the  Court  into  a 
propaganda  vehicle.  Both  of  those  ar- 
guments have  some  truth  in  them,  but 
what  do  they  reveal?  Are  those  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  walk  away  from  one  of 
the  world's  principal  symbols  of  peace 
and  reason  and  legality?  Because  we 
might  lose  a  case,  or  because  others 
have  also  hidden  from  the  Court,  or 
because  one  of  our  challengers  has 
taken  advantage  of  us? 

It  is  not  only  unbecoming  for  a  super 
power  to  act  so  petulant,  it  is  also 
damaging  to  the  fabric  of  internation- 
al law. 

There  will  come  a  day.  perhaps  soon, 
when  we  will  want  to  use  the  World 
Court  for  our  own  good  purposes.  We 
should  remember  that  we  went  there 
to  sue  Iran  during  the  hostage  crisis 
and  the  Court  ruled  in  our  favor.  We 
were  pleased  then  to  have  a  forum, 
however  limited  and  unbinding,  to  air 
our  grievances.  But  when  that  day 
comes,  and  we  plead  for  the  world  to 
listen,  there  may  be  derisive  laughter 
instead.* 


NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNERS  IN 
CHEMISTRY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
each  year,  winners  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
capture  our  attention,  fascinate  us, 
and  inspire  us.  This  unique  recogni- 
tion  of   their   extraordinary   achieve- 


ments is  a  grand  and  important  tradi- 
tion. 

New  Yorkers  have  an  especial  reason 
for  pride  this  year:  Two  of  our  own 
became  Nobel  laureates.  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Hauptman  and  Dr.  Jerome  Karle 
were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry.  It  is  a  happy  fact  that  both 
of  these  distinguished  men  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  City  College  of  New  York, 
class  of  1937.  What  a  class.  Dr.  Arthur 
Romberg,  who  won  the  Nobel  in  medi- 
cine in  1959.  graduated  with  Drs. 
Hauptman  and  Karle  that  same  year. 
As  a  sometime  undergraduate  at  City 
College  before  entering  the  Navy  in 
1944.  I  share  the  pride  felt  at  CCNY 
today.  That  great  New  York  school 
has  now  produced  more  Nobel  Prize 
winners— seven— than  any  other  public 
institution. 

Through  his  skill  and  learned 
achievements.  Dr.  Hauptman  has 
brought  attention  to  the  small  but 
highly  accomplished  Medical  Founda- 
tion of  Buffalo,  the  research  laborato- 
ry he  directs.  The  foundation's  unique 
work  has  brought  it  international  ac- 
claim and  recognition. 

The  pioneering  research  conducted 
by  Dr.  Hauptman  there,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Karle,  has  led  to  signifi- 
cant advances  in  the  field  of  x-ray 
crystallography.  These  techniques 
have  potential  applications  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  and  in  uses  of 
pain-controlling  drugs,  and  are  already 
used  throughout  the  world  to  study 
the  mysteries  of  the  three-dimensional 
structures  of  complex  molecules. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  these  men  for 
their  accomplishments,  and  greatly 
congratulate  them  on  winning  the 
Nobel  Prize.  I  ask  that  accounts  of  this 
most  well-deserved  award  from  the 
Buffalo  News  and  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Buffalo  News,  Oct.  16,  1985] 

Chemistry  Panel  Hails  Work  on  Crystal 

Structure 

(By  Arthur  Page) 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Hauptman  of  the  Medical 
Foundation  of  Buffalo  Research  Laborato- 
ries is  the  co-winner  of  the  1985  Nobel  Prize 
In  Chemstry.  it  was  announced  today  in 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Hauptman.  68  executive  vice  president 
and  research  director  of  the  foundation  at 
72  High  St.,  will  share  the  prize  with  Dr. 
Jerome  Karle,  67,  of  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  work 
they  did  there  in  the  1950s  to  develop  a 
mathematical  approach  to  solving  the  struc- 
ture of  crystals. 

The  technique,  called  "direct  methods," 
originally  caused  heated  debates  and  was 
looked  down  upon  by  crystallographers,  but 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  used  to  deter- 
mine the  structures  of  the  more  than  45,000 
small  molecules— such  as  hormones,  vita- 
mins and  antlbiotlcs-that  are  known  to  sci- 
ence. 

Knowledge  gained  using  the  technique 
forms  the  experimental  base  of  modem 
structural  chemistry. 


As  an  article  in  the  foundation's  newslet- 
ter noted.  "Time  and  time  again,  they  were 
told  that  their  new  methods  could  not  possi- 
bly work."  International  conferences  spon- 
sored by  the  Medical  Foundation  of  Buffalo, 
a  non-profit  Independent  bio-medical  re- 
search institute,  have  helped  establish  the 
merit  of  the  method  and  established  Buffa- 
lo as  a  world-recognized  center  of  crystallo- 
graphic  research. 

News  of  the  award,  conveyed  In  a  tele- 
phone call  from  a  colleague  at  the  founda- 
tion, capped  off  Hauptman's  daily  swim  at 
the  Northeast  Family  Branch  YMCA  in 
Snyder.  Before  heading  for  work,  Haupt- 
man called  his  wife.  Edith,  a  first-grade 
teacher  at  Holmes  Elementary  School  In 
the  Town  of  Tonawanda.  to  share  the  news 
with  her. 

"She  was  so  excited  she  hung  up  on  me, " 
he  said  with  a  laugh. 

Arriving  at  the  medical  foundation,  he 
was  besieged  by  reporters  and  television 
cameras  at  an  impromptu  press  conference 
and  toasted  with  champagne  by  his  cowork- 
ers. 

Asked  to  describe  how  he  felt,  he  added: 
"It's  hopeless.  I'm  still  in  a  sUte  of  excite- 
ment." 

A  resident  of  Eggertsville,  Hauptman  is  a 
research  professor  of  biophysical  sciences  at 
the  State  University  of  Buffalo.  He  and  his 
wife  have  two  daughters.  Barbara  of  Buffa- 
lo, and  Carol  of  Washington,  D.C. 

He  came  to  Buffalo  In  1970  after  30  years 
In  government  service.  23  of  them  with  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory.  He  joined  the 
Medical  Foundation  of  Buffalo  as  head  of 
Its  mathematical  biophysics  laboratory. 

Hauptman  and  Karle.  who  have  been 
nominated  for  a  Nobel  Prize  previously,  last 
year  received  the  Patterson  Award  from  the 
American  Crystallographic  Association  for 
their  work  in  the  1950s. 

Referring  to  the  technique,  which  Is  used 
to  program  computers  to  solve  crystal  struc- 
tures at  the  molecular  level,  Hauptman  said 
that  originally  "'there  was  a  lot  of  resistence 
to  it,  mostly  because  it  wasn't  understood.  It 
was  highly  mathematical,  and  crystallogra- 
phers don't  have  the  background  to  use  it. 
It   wasn't   accepted   until    10   to    15   years 

later. " 

Wide  acceptance  of  the  technique,  he 
added,  was  facilitated  by  the  development 
beginning  in  the  1960s  of  "sufficiently  pow- 
erful computers."' 

Hauptman  explained  that  the  method  de- 
veloped by  him  and  Karle  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  X-ray  defraction  of  materials 
th..t  have  been  crystallized. 

Being  able  to  apply  it  in  the  study  of  such 
materials,  he  added,  "permits  us  to  better 
understand  why  they  do  what  they  do." 

Nothing  that  It  is  used  to  study  the  struc- 
ture of  drugs,  he  added:  "We  hope  that  by 
understanding  better  the  structure  of  drugs 
we  can  understand  their  biological  activity 
and  biological  processes  better." 

By  studying  natural  sulwtances,  such  as 
hormones  and  insulin,  the  technique  also  as- 
slsu  scientists  in  development  of  new  drugs. 

"Their  work  is  not  within  chemistry  but  is 
important  for  chemistry."  said  Professor 
Ingvar  Lingvlsts,  a  member  of  the  Nobel 
chemistry  committee.  "It  is  not  possible  to 
name  fields  in  chemistry  where  the  method 
is  not  used." 

Hauptman,  author  of  the  book  "Crystal 
Structure  Determination:  The  Role  of  the 
Cosine  Semivariants,"  received  his  degrees 
in  mathematics  from  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  Is  former  president  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 
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He  has  lectured  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  Weizman  Institute  in  Israel  has 
named  a  chair  in  physical  chemistry  for  him 
and  Karle. 

He  once  told  a  reporter  that  he  was 
■lucky"  to  be  able  to  see  the  "usefulness"  of 
his  work  in  mathematics. 

He  added:  "I  have  tried— in  my  own  small 
way— to  develop  a  system  to  use  mathemat- 
ics in  an  attempt  to  solve  one  very  small 
problem.  There  are  still  many,  many  more 
things  to  do." 

{Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  17.  1985] 

Two  Americans  Share  Nobel  in  Chemistry 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr.) 

Two  Americans,  one  from  a  small  research 
center  in  Buffalo  and  the  other  from  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  In  Washington, 
were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  m  chemistry 
yesterday  for  developing  revolutionary  tech- 
niques used  to  determine  the  structures  of 
molecules  vital  to  life. 

The  prize  in  physics  went  to  a  West 
German  computer  expert.  Dr.  Klaus  von 
Klitzing,  42  years  old.  for  developing  an 
exact  way  of  measuring  electrical  conductiv- 
ity, which  has  become  important  to  the 
computer  and  electronics  industry.  [Page 
B12.] 

The  chemistry  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Herbert  A.  Hauptman,  68.  director  of  the 
Medical  Foundation  of  Buffalo,  and  Dr. 
Jerome  Karle  of  the  Naval  Research  Labo 
ratory.  Together,  they  developed  mathemat- 
ical techniques  through  which  X-ray  crys- 
tallography can  be  used  directly  to  deduce 
the  three-dimensional  structure  of  natural 
substances  vital  to  the  internal  chemistry  of 
the  human  body  and  of  drugs  that  can  be 
used  to  treat  various  human  ailments. 

YEARS  OF  COLLABORATION 

Both  scientists  are  natives  of  New  York 
City,  attended  City  College  together  in  the 
class  of  1937  and  then  collaborated  for  years 
at  the  Naval  Laboratory. 

In  recent  years  artificial  counterparts  of 
steroid  hormones  useful  in  treating  breast 
cancer  have  been  developed  with  the  aid  of 
the  techniques  for  determining  three-di- 
mensional structures.  The  same  techniques 
have  also  been  used  in  studying  antibiotic 
drugs.  Three-dimensional  structure  of  brain 
chemicals  such  as  the  enkephalins  have 
been  determined  in  the  same  way.  The  en- 
kephalins are  thought  to  be  natural  pain- 
control  substances  produced  by  the  human 
brain.  Knowledge  of  the  three-dimensional 
structure  of  the  enkephalin  molecule  has 
been  used  in  research  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  new  paln-klUing  drugs. 

Much  current  research  is  devoted  to  stud- 
ies of  the  structures  of  hormones  and  many 
other  biological  molecules  because  structure 
often  gives  valuable  clues  to  a  substance's 
actions  within  the  human  body. 

Thousands  of  such  three-dimensional 
structures  of  small  biological  molecules 
have  been  worked  out  through  use  of  the 
scientists'  methods,  producing  a  wealth  of 
valuable  new  information  for  understanding 
the  most  detailed  chemistry  of  life  In  health 
and  disease. 

The  methods  developed  by  the  two  Ameri- 
cans have  been  particularly  useful  In  deter- 
mining the  structures  of  hormones,  vita- 
mins and  antibiotics,  but  cannot  yet  be  used 
alone  to  determine  the  structures  of  the 
molecules  of  large  proteins.  Many  scientists, 
including  the  two  Nobel  Prize-winners,  are 
now  working  to  apply  the  techniques  to  so- 
lution of  the  three-dimensional  structures 
of  large  molecules. 


While  both  research  institutions  are  rec- 
ognized in  the  international  community  of 
science,  the  foundation  in  Buffalo  is  rela- 
tively little  known  in  its  own  community. 
The  foundation,  with  a  total  staff  of  about 
50.  specializes  in  the  study  of  the  human  en- 
docrine system. 

The  mathematical  techniques  developed 
by  Dr.  Hauptman  and  Dr.  Karle  were  con- 
troversial for  years,  but  are  now  used  by  sci- 
entists throughout  the  world.  The  two  sci- 
entists win  share  the  $225,000  award. 

CHEERS  ABOARD  PLANE 

When  the  announcement  was  made  yes- 
terday. Dr.  Hauptman  was  in  a  swlnunlng 
pool  at  the  local  Y.M.C.A.  and  Dr.  Karle 
was  on  an  airliner  traveling  to  the  United 
States  from  Europe.  Dr.  Karle  learned  that 
he  was  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  when  the  pilot 
of  the  Boeing  747  announced  the  award  over 
the  public  address  system  late  In  the  flight. 
The  280  passengers  and  crew  members  burst 
into  applause  auid  later  toasted  the  scientist 
with  champagne. 

In  announcing  the  chemistry  prize  award, 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences 
cited  the  two  American  scientists  "for  their 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  develop- 
ment of  direct  methods  for  the  determina- 
tion of  crystal  structures."  Scientists  use  X- 
ray  studies  of  substances  In  crystal  form  to 
determine  their  three-dimensional  struc- 
tures. 

In  the  past,  other  Nobel  Prizes  have  been 
awarded  for  achievements  in  crystallogra- 
phy, but  these  have  usually  been  for  success 
in  determining  the  structures  of  important 
individual  substances.  This  year's  prize  is 
for  the  development  of  key  methods  that 
have  helped  the  whole  field  to  flower.  One 
specialist  said  tens  of  thousands  of  struc- 
tures had  been  determined  in  recent  years 
using  the  techniques  developed  by  Dr.  Karle 
and  Dr.  Hauptman. 

Twenty  years  ago.  said  Dr.  William  Duax, 
a  colleague  of  Dr.  Hauptman  at  the  founda- 
tion in  Buffalo,  it  took  two  years  to  work 
out  the  structure  of  a  simple  antibiotic  mol- 
ecule that  had  only  15  atoms.  Today,  he 
said.  It  Is  possible  to  determine  the  structure 
of  a  50-atom  molecule  in  two  days. 

X-ray  crystallography  has  been  used  for 
many  years  to  determine  the  three-dimen- 
sional structure  of  molecules  that  can  tie  pu- 
rified so  completely  that  they  form  crystals. 
The  X-rays  reflected  from  these  crystals 
form  pictures  that  appear  as  arrays  of  thou- 
ssmds  of  spots  of  variable  brightness.  Until 
the  work  of  Dr.  Hauptman  and  Dr.  Karle. 
the  pictures  were  used  indirectly  to  guess  at 
possible  structures.  Only  through  further 
research  was  it  possible  to  prove  whether  a 
guess  was  correct. 

The  new  methods  for  direct  determination 
of  three-dimensional  structures  were  devel- 
oped by  the  two  scientists  when  they 
worked  together  in  Washington  in  the 
1950's  and  1960s.  They  developed  ways  of 
calculating  structure  by  analyzing  the  Inten- 
sity of  the  points  visible  as  doU  in  the  X-ray 
pictures  and  calculating  the  "phase"  of 
atoms  in  the  structures.  In  this  context, 
phase  is  an  angular  measurement  that  can 
vary  from  zero  to  360  degrees.  The  advent  of 
powerful  modem  computers  has  made  it 
possible  to  use  the  two  scientists'  mathemat- 
ical formulations  on  intensity  and  phase  to 
determine  quickly  the  three-dimensional 
structure  of  a  molecule  under  study. 

The  seminal  work  done  30  years  ago  re- 
mained unaccepted  and  controversial  for  at 
least  15  years. 

"In  1954.  despite  five  years  of  work  and  13 
scientific  papers  on  molecular  structure  de- 


termination. Herbert  Hauptman  had  re- 
ceived virtually  no  support  for  his  ideas 
from  established  X-ray  crystallographers, 
some  of  whom  were  openly  hostile."  said  a 
recent  biological  sketch  of  the  scientist  pre- 
pared by  his  foundation. 

Today  he  and  his  colleague  are  considered 
the  founders  of  a  new  era  in  research  on 
molecular  structure. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  18.  19851 

One  Class,  Three  Nobel  Winners,  at  Ci"rY 

College 

(By  Sara  Rimer) 

City  College  has  produced  seven  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  more  than  any  other  public 
institution.  And  now,  after  the  announce- 
ment of  this  year's  laureates  in  chemistry, 
the  college  is  celebrating  an  even  more  ex- 
traordinary record— three  winners  from  the 
same  class,  the  class  of  1937. 

"It's  unbelievable.  "  said  Prank  Brescia,  a 
professor  emeritus  who  was  Just  starting  out 
as  an  instructor  in  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment back  in  1937,  the  year  that  the  reclpi 
ents  of  this  year's  chemistry  prize.  Dr.  Her- 
bert A.  Hauptman  and  Dr.  Jerome  Karle. 
graduated. 

"It's  never  happened  before,  certainly  not 
at  Harvard  or  Princeton.  They  may  have 
more  Nobel  Prize  winners  on  their  staff 
than  us.  But  were  the  college  that  produces 
them." 

The  third  member  of  the  class  of  1937  to 
have  received  the  prize  Is  Dr.  Arthur  Kom- 
berg.  who  was  awarded  it  for  medicine  in 
1969.  Even  a  scientist  of  Professor  Brescia's 
caliber  and  long  experience  was  haird  put  to 
explain  how  there  could  be  three  winners 
from  one  class. 

the  glory  years 

"Mayl)e  there  was  a  conjunction  of  the 
stars  or  the  planets."  suggested  one  of  the 
winners.  Dr.  Hauptman.  the  director  of  the 
Medical  Foundation  of  Buffalo. 

But  he  and  Dr.  Karle  and  Professor  Bres- 
cia did  remember  the  Depression  era  as 
glory  years  at  City  College,  when  the  striv- 
ing sons  of  Immigrants  achieved  academic 
excellence  on  the  road  to  future  success. 
They  were  members  of  an  elite  group,  se- 
lected from  candidates  all  over  the  city. 

"'The  competition  was  extreme,"  said  Dr. 
Hauptman.  whose  Austrian  immigrant 
father.  Israel  Hauptman.  had  attended  City 
College  before  him  but  had  to  drop  out  In 
order  to  support  his  family  as  a  printer. 
"Only  the  very  best  got  In,  and  only  the 
very  best  survived  it." 

Dr.  Hauptman  gained  an  edge  by  attend- 
ing Townsend  Harris  High  School,  with  a 
rigorous  three-year  preparatory  program 
that  guaranteed  entrance  Into  City  Col- 
lege—if you  could  get  through  Townsend 
Harris. 

60  cents  a  8XKE8"rER 

"If  you  weren't  rich.  City  College  was  the 
university."  said  Dr.  Karle,  a  chief  scientist 
at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  Wash- 
ington. "It  meant  two  things;  The  first  was 
the  high  standards  of  scholarship.  The 
second  was  that  It  cost  50  cents  a  semester 
to  go.  That  was  for  a  library  card,  which 
you  had  to  purchase." 

Dr.  Karle,  the  son  of  a  Polish  Immigrant 
who  made  money— and  then  lost  it— in  real 
estate,  graduated  from  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School  along  with  Dr.  Romberg. 

A  natural-sciences  major.  Dr.  Karle  s[)ent 
three  hours  on  the  subway  each  day.  travel- 
ing l>etween  his  home  in  Coney  Island  and 
his  classes  on  the  campus  at  138th  Street 
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and  Convent  Avenue.  "I  learned  how  to 
study  under  very  odd  circumstances."  he 
said. 

Dr.  Hauptman,  a  math  major,  commuted 
from  his  family's  apartment  in  the  Bronx. 
"City  College  was  the  perfect  place  for  a 
person  like  me."  he  said  "I  was  a  bookish 
kind  of  kid  who  loved  to  read  a  lot,  especial- 
ly math." 

The  basement  lunchroom  was  particularly 
exciting,  a  place  to  exchange  ideas  and 
engage  in  spirited  debate.  '"In  order  to  con- 
serve space,  we  ate  standing  up."  he  said 
"There  was  always  a  lot  of  discussion  going 
on." 

AETECTION  FOR  PROFESSORS 

Dr  Hauptman  remembers  several  of  his 
professors  with  admiring  affection,  but  in 
particular  the  late  Emil  Post.  "Oh.  he  was 
fantastic  "  Dr.  Hauptman  said.  "He  taught 
me  numbers  theory.  He  was  very  strict  and 
tolerated  no  nonsense  whatever." 

Dr.  Hauptman  and  Dr.  Karle,  who  did  not 
meet  each  other  while  at  City  College,  both 
took  the  top  academic  prize  in  their  depart- 
ments. And  on  Wednesday,  they  together 
were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  develop- 
ing revolutionary  techniques  used  to  deter- 
mine the  structures  of  molecules  vital  to  the 
chemistry  of  the  human  body  and  of  drugs 
that  can  be  used  to  treat  various  aliments. 
They  collaborated  on  this  work  at  the  Naval 
Laboratory. 

While  Professor  Brescia  and  others  in  the 
chemistry  department  hailed  the  class  of 
1937  for  its  high  achievers,  they  also  said 
that  while  the  students  have  changed  in 
some  ways  over  the  years,  the  glory  days  at 
City  College  are  far  from  over.  Proof  could 
be  found  yesterday  in  Professor  Charlotte 
Russell's  chemistry  lab.  where  two  students. 
John  Manlutac  and  Abha  Malik,  rejoiced 
over  the  Nobel  Prize  winners  and  talked  In- 
tently of  their  own  dreams. 

"This  is  a  poor  mans  college,  they  say, " 
said  Mr.  Manlutac,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who 
emigrated  here  from  the  Philippines  three 
years  ago.  "  I  don't  have  the  money  to  go  to 
an  Ivy  League  School.  But  this  is  just  as 
good  as  going  to  Harvard."* 


U.S.  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT       OF        PRIMARY 
CARE      LEADERSHIP      IN      THE 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
•  Mr.    D'AMATO.    Mr.    President,    I 
bring    to    the    attention    of    my    col- 
leagues  a  situation   which   has   been 
somewhat     overlooked,     but     is    one 
which  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  this 
Nation    and    to    the    Western    Hemi- 
sphere—primary   health   care   leader- 
ship. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  tradi- 
tionally prided  itself  on  providing  the 
highest  quality  of  health  care  in  the 
world.  However,  this  scenario  is  chang- 
ing. Access  to  U.S.  medical  training  op- 
portunities has  gradually  become  more 
difficult  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  East  European 
countries  have  accelerated  their  re- 
cruitment of  medical  students  from 
countries  in  our  hemisphere.  While 
the  U.S.  medical-educational  complex 
has  much  to  offer,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  or  the  developing  countries  to 
ignore  the  steady  flow  of  medical  man- 


power away  from  underserved  popula- 
tions. Certainly,  this  medical  manpow- 
er drain  has  significant  domestic  and 
international  implications  to  the 
United  States. 

Our  medical  and  health  mainte- 
nance system  simply  can't  absorb  an 
unabated  flow  of  physicians.  The  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world  can 
likewise  ill-afford  to  export  their  medi- 
cal talent  to  the  United  States. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  signed  a  Coop- 
erative Agreement  with  the  Inter- 
American  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  [ICPSl  to  implement  a  Phy- 
sician Exchange  Program  which  I  be- 
lieve will  provide  the  United  States 
with  an  alternative  to  the  negative 
consequences  of  limiting  access  to 
medical  training.  ICPS  is  a  unique  or- 
ganization which  represents  some 
24.000  Spanish-speaking  physicians 
practicing  medicine  in  the  United 
States. 

The  ICPS  Primary  Care  Physician 
Exchange  Program  will  seek  to  accel- 
erate the  development  of  primary  care 
leadership  in  the  hemisphere  by  pro- 
moting a  medical  technology  and  in- 
formation exchange  between  U.S. 
Spanish-speaking  practitioners  and 
physicians  from  Central  and  Latin 
America. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Senate 
a  description  of  the  USAID/LAC 
Bureau  funded  project.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety  at 
the  conclusion  of  ray  remarks. 

The  material  follows: 
Building  an  Interamerican  CoMMtJwiTY  or 
Physicians 
The  Interamerican  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  has  recently  secured  the  sup- 
port of  the  Latin  America  Bureau  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  in  its 
efforts  to  build  a  bridge  of  technical  knowl- 
edge and  human  understanding  on  a  physi- 
cian to  physician  basis  throughout  the  In- 
teramerican community. 

The  objective  of  the  ICPS/USAID  Coop- 
erative Agreement  is  to  design  and  Imple- 
ment a  medical  technology  exchange  pro- 
gram between  members  of  ICPS  practicing 
primary  care  medicine  In  the  U.S.  and  phy- 
sicians in  Latin  America.  Central  American 
and  the  Caribbean. 

ICPS  is  uniquely  prepared  to  facilitate 
technical  training  exchanges  both  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  Latin  America  because  iu  mem- 
bership is  characterized  by  bilingual  com- 
munication skills  and  cultural  awareness  of 
the  customs  and  behavior  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hemisphere. 

Many  ICPS  members  are  directly  Involved 
In  the  training  of  medical  studenU  and  the 
delivery  of  primary  care  services  to  under- 
served  populations  in  the  U.S. 

ICPS  publishes  a  medical  magazine, 
MEDICO,  Interamericano  which  is  pub- 
lished on  a  monthly  basis  and  distributed  to 
members  In  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

The  ICPS-AID  Cooperative  Agreement 
will  involve  the  following  activities: 

Placement  of  LAC/Physlcians  with  Span- 
ish-speaking primary  care  practitioners  for 
6  months  in  rural  and  urban  underserved 
areas  to  observe  and  participate  where  pos- 
sible in  the  delivery  of  medical  services. 


The  design  and  conduct  of  informal/ 
formal  structured  training  programs  to  be 
supervised  by  ICPS  physician  preceptors. 
Both  clinical  and  non-clinical  skills  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  preceptorship  program 
which  will  include:  pediatrics,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  family  practice,  emergency 
medical  services,  ophthalmology,  rehabilita- 
tion medicine,  hospital  administrative  and 
public  health. 

Placement  in  innovative  service  delivery 
environments  will  be  emphasized  where  pos- 
sible. 

The  provision  of  short-term  technical  as- 
sistance by  Spanish-speaking  ICPS  physi- 
cians in  XiAC/Country  settings. 

The  establishment  of  a  clearinghouse 
function  for  the  selection  and  placement  of 
clinical  training  candidates  in  short  and 
long  term  academic  training  programs  In 
the  U.S. 

ICPS  will  respond  to  US/AID  Mission  re- 
quests for  information  and  guidance  on  clin- 
ical training  in  the  U.S. 

The  ICPS  Physician  Exchange  I>rogram 
will  emphasize  rural  and  community  health 
care.  Each  exchange  participant  will  be  as- 
signed to  a  practicing  bilingual  rhysician 
preceptor  who  will  function  as  a  sponsor, 
mentor  and  advisor  while  in  the  U.S. 

I»rominent  medical  scholars  and  primary 
care  specialisu  will  be  identified  to  provide 
technical  seminars  and  demonstrations  both 
In  the  U.S.  and  the  LAC  Region. 

ICPS  views  the  Physician  Exchange  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  developing  health  care 
leadership  in  the  U.S.  and  in  LAC/countrles 
as  a  hemispheric  resource. 

Your  support  is  needed  and  sought  in 
demonstrating  the  value  of  Apreton  De 
Manos  Curativas— Building  an  Interameri- 
can Community  of  Physicians.* 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at  9 
a.m.  Under  the  standing  order,  the  two 
leaders  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes each.  There  are  special  orders  in 
favor  of  Senators  Proxmire  and  Cran- 
ston for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each. 

Following  the  execution  of  the  spe- 
cial orders,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  a.m..  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
at  10  a.m.,  it  will  be  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Labor.  HHS  appro- 
priations bill.  H.R.  3424.  Votes  can  be 
expected  during  Mondays  session.  I 
apologize  for  not  being  able  to  an- 
nounce precisely  when,  but  it  would  be 
my  hope  if  those  who  have  amend- 
ments can  come  to  the  floor  Monday 
morning  and  offer  their  amendments. 
I  would  certainly  be  willing  to  work 
out  some  accommodatioris  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  to  pro- 
tect all  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
be  as  helpful  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  as  I  can  be.  On  Monday, 
we   will   be   addressing   that   point.    I 
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hope  we  can  move  forward  with  our 
business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
completion  of  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
a.m.  Monday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
will  be  brief. 


THE  ARMS  SAL£  TO  JORDAN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
viewed carefully  the  administration's 
position  in  respect  to  the  transfer  of 
American  arms  to  Jordan  at  this  time. 
I  have  concluded  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port that  position.  I  believe  the  basic 
test  of  this  proposed  arms  sale  is 
whether  it  will  enhance  the  process  of 
creating  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  it 
satisfies  that  test. 

My  opposition  to  this  proposed  sale 
which  we  have  been  reading  about 
should  not  be  interpreted  to  reflect  ad- 
versely on  King  Hussein.  I  have  con- 
siderable respect  for  King  Hussein.  I 
was  encouraged  by  remarks  he  made 
when  he  visited  Washington  recently, 
and  I  believe,  he  is  serious  in  his  quest 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  issues 
which  must  be  resolved  with  Israel. 
While  there  are  some  parts  of  his  pro- 
posal for  progress  in  the  peacemaking 
process  with  Israel  which  I  cannot 
support,  in  particular  the  aspect  of  it 
which  deals  with  an  international  con- 
ference including  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
is  very  significant  that  he  wishes  to 
enter  into  a  substantive  dialog  aimed 
at  resolving  regional  differences.  I 
commend  the  King  for  his  initiative, 
and  for  his  courage  and  good  faith, 
and  I  take  his  statements  to  reflect  a 
deep-seated  intention  to  involve 
Jordan  in  creative  solutions. 

The  recent  incidents  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivities in  the  Middle  East  have  in- 
creased tensions  and  apprehension 
about  the  prospects  for  successful 
dialog  on  the  King's  peace  initiative. 
Precisely  because  of  this  increased  ten- 
sion, the  United  States  needs  to  redou- 
ble its  efforts  to  resolve  the  regional 
stalemate  and  achieve  a  lasting  solu- 
tion that  assures  stability  and  fair  res- 
olutions of  the  outstanding  issues  sep- 
arating Israel  and  her  neighbors. 

I  am  convinced  that  American  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  must  be  guided  by 
the  need  to  build  on  the  success  of  the 
Camp  David  process,  and  the  hope  it 
offers  of  comprehensive  solutions  in 
the  region.  The  arms  sale  that  this  ad- 


ministration has  been  promoting  for 
several  years  is  not  a  policy  which  can 
be  productive  to  this  process.  It  is  just 
an  example  of  arms  sales  driving  for- 
eign policy,  an  approach  lacking  in 
fundamental  wisdom.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  attach  much  significance  to  the 
contribution  arms  sales  can  make  to 
the  positive  development  of  the  under- 
lying relationship  between  two  na- 
tions. Such  sales  show  no  history  of 
promoting  American  policy  interests 
or  of  creating  lasting  security  relation- 
ships when  the  basic  elements  of  a 
solid  relationship  have  not  otherwise 
been  established.  This  holds  for 
United  States-Jordanian  relations  and 
it  holds  equally  well  for  United  States- 
Israeli  relations  and  certainly  for  Is- 
raeli-Jordanian relations. 

I  say  again.  I  applaud  King  Hus- 
sein's recent  statements  that  Jordan  is 
now  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  Israel.  My  support  for 
$250  million  in  economic  aid  to  Jordan 
last  June  reflects  my  confidence  in  the 
King's  intentions.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  security  concerns  of  the  State 
of  Jordan.  Those  concerns,  however, 
will  be  more  realistically  met  through 
the  negotiated  creation  of  a  frame- 
work of  peace  with  Israel.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  think  that  the  provision  of 
new  arms  will  have  an  even  marginal 
positive  impact  on  Jordan's  security. 
Instead,  such  a  sale  is  more  likely  to 
present  an  unwanted  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  a  framework  of  peace 
which  every  Member  of  this  body 
hopes  for. 

"There  are  those  who  argue  that 
Jordan  needs  arms  because  of  the 
threat  of  radical  Arab  forces  bent  on 
destroying  the  peace  process.  I  think  it 
is  becoming  clear  that  much  of  the 
Arab  world  is  tiring  of  the  policy  of 
terrorism  which  drives  various  radical 
factions  in  the  Middle  East.  The  solu- 
tion to  terrorism  lies  not  in  more  arms, 
but  in  the  advancement  of  peaceful  so- 
lutions by  men  of  good  will— including 
King  Hussein. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  Indulgence.  I  vield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  21.  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
adjourned. 

Thereupon,  at  3:20  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  21, 
1985,  at  9  a.m. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  18.  1985: 


Special  Panel  on  Appeals 

Barbara  Jean  Mahone.  of  Ohio,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Special  Panel  on  Appeals 
for  a  term  of  6  years. 

Department  of  Energy 

Anthony  G.  Sousa,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  a  term  expiring  October  20, 
1988. 

DEPARTM»a«T  or  Justice 

Stephen  J.  Marltman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
biefore  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  H.  Moellering.  308-38- 
5095.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  R. 
Sharp,  and  ending  Michael  L.  Smith,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  4.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Mitchell  J.  Catoe.  and  ending  MaJ.  Buford 
O.  Gilbert.  Jr..  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  4,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Armin  B. 
Olsen.  and  ending  Walter  T.  Hatcher  III. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  4.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  C. 
Aaml.  Jr..  and  ending  Michael  A.  Wansky. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  8.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Francis 
G.  Andrews,  and  ending  Dian  J.  Davis, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  8,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Willie 
W.  Gray.  Jr..  and  ending  Susan  Parker- 
Hotchklss.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  8,  1985. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Susan  Parker- 
Hotchklss.  which  was  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  8,  1985. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Robert  A.  Fergu- 
son, which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  8.  1985. 

Air  Force  nomination  of  Robert  A.  Fergu- 
son, which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  8.  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Paul  E. 
Abt,  and  ending  Walter  R.  Woodruff,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  8,  1985. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Wright], 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC, 

October  17,  1985. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  October  21.  1985. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God.  we  are  a  people  of 
many  backgrounds,  a  nation  of  diversi- 
ty. Enable  us  to  honor  our  differences 
and  to  offer  respect  to  those  whose 
way  of  expressing  their  faith  is  alien 
to  our  expression.  Help  us  to  make 
judgments  in  the  spirit  of  understand- 
ing, attempting  always  to  remember 
that  we  share  a  common  creation  and 
destiny.  In  Your  holy  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2959)  'An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22,  32,  34,  and  46 
to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  aruiounced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
1928a-1928d  of  title  22,  United  States 
Code,  the  Vice  President  appoints  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Cohen,  and 
Mr.  Pressler  as  delegates,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  meeting  in  San 
Francisco.  CA.  on  October  11-15.  1985. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  20,  1985,  through  Octo- 
ber 26.  1985.  as  'National  Temporary  Serv- 
ices Week." 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  6,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Week  " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2409)  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  authorities  under  that 
act  relating  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  National  Research  In- 
stitutes, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  al.so  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 


ERROR   AND   TRAGEDY   CONTIN- 
UE      TO       COMPOUND       EACH 
OTHER  IN  NICARAGUA 
(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  error  and 
tragedy  continue  to  compound  each 
other  in  Nicaragua.  Added  to  what 
seems  to  me  a  terribly  mistaken  Amer- 
ican policy  supporting  war  against 
that  Goverrmient,  we  now  have  that 
Government  engaging  in  activities 
against  its  own  people  which  are 
short-sighted  and  wrong. 

The  fact  that  one  is  being  attacked 
from  the  outside  is  no  justification 
whatever  for  suppressing  basic  liber- 
ties. A  free  press  is  a  strength  for  a  so- 
ciety, not  a  weakness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  much  regret,  as 
one  who  has  opposed  American  policy 
making  war  on  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment, the  refusal  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  to  behave  in  a  way 
that  respects  the  importance  of  basic 
liberties. 

We  have  to  reject  the  notion  that 
democracy,  freedom,  and  civil  liberties 
weaken  a  society:  they  strengthen  it, 
and  the  Nicaraguan  Government's 
recent  actions  cutting  back  in  these 
areas  is  wrong. 


MARK  NASHPITZ  FLIES  TO 
FREEDOM 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  and  gratified  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  news  that 
Mark  Nashpitz  of  Moscow,  a  former 
Soviet  Jewish  prisoner  of  conscience 
and  long-term  refusenik  whom  I 
adopted  when  I  first  arrived  in  Con- 
gress many  years  ago,  arrived  in 
Vierma  yesterday  along  with  his  wife 
and  son  and  has  today  been  reimlted 
with  his  aging  parents  in  Israel. 

Mark's  15-year  odyssey  for  am  exit 
visa  was  a  particularly  difficult,  uphill 
battle,  since  his  father  had  defected 
from  the  Soviet  Union  some  30  years 
ago,  when  Mark  was  just  a  small  boy. 
Branded  the  son  of  a  traitor.  Mark's 
life  as  a  student  and  later  as  a  dentist 
was  accentuated  by  harassment,  inter- 
rogation, arrest,  and  two  terms  of  In- 
ternal exile— a  total  exile  of  6  years. 
Once  freed.  Mark  was  only  allowed  to 
work  in  a  morgue.  He  said  to  me  in 
January,  during  our  recent  congres- 
sional delegation  visit  to  Moscow.  "As 
a  dentist  I  was  trained  to  help  the 
living,  but  now  they  only  let  me  work 
on  the  dead. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  life  of  freedom 
now  awaits  Mark  and  his  family.  The 
Iron  Curtain  has  parted  for  a  brief 
moment,  for  which  we  say  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  on  Mark's  behalf,  and 
our  hopes  and  prayers  that  this  signi- 
fies some  progress  in  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policies. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2526 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
H  R  2526 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California' 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE    TO    J.J.    AND    ANDREA 

RODRIGUEZ     ON     THEIR     50TH 

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.    MARTINEZ    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  today  to  congratulate  two  of  my 
constitutents,  J.J.  and  Andrea  Rodri- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  l-  14u^   .s  ^:u    p.m. 
Boldface  lype  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  -han   .poken.  bv   a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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guez.  who  will  be  celebrating  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  on  October 
20.  1985.  This  Monterey  Park,  CA. 
couple  have  long  both  made  major 
contributions  to  the  labor  union  move- 
ment and  to  their  community  and 
country. 

J.J.  Rodriguez  is  one  of  the  first  His- 
panics  to  have  graduated  from  Hun- 
tington Beach  High  School.  He  later 
attended  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Mr.  Rodriguez,  currently 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Labor,  was  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  United  Food  and 
Commercial  Workers  Union,  Local  563, 
for  more  than  20  years.  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed  him  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  Mr.  Rodriguez  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  California 
Industrial  Relations  Committee.  He  is 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Labor 
Council  for  Latin  American  Advance- 
ment, as  well  as  a  founding  member 
and  former  president  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Community  Service  Organization. 
J.J.  Rodriguez  also  served  recently  on 
the  executive  board  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympics  Committee. 

Andrea  Rodriguez  has  worked  close- 
ly with  her  husband  in  his  public  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  helping  him  raise 
four  children.  Their  sons,  Jim  and 
Edmund  Rodriguez,  and  their  daugh- 
ters. Helen  Holguin  and  the  late  Jose- 
phine Hughes,  have  all  carried  on 
their  parents'  work  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

J.J.  and  Andrea  Rodriguez  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  through  their 
contributions  to  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  labor  movement  and  to  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Nation.  I  congratulate 
them  on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary,  and  send  my 
best  wishes  to  the  entire  Rodriguez 
family. 


THERE  BEATS  A  NEW  HEART. 
THE  PENN  STATE  HEART 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Her- 
shey,  PA,  today  there  beats  a  new 
heart,  the  Penn  State  heart,  a  new 
temporary  implant  that  has  given  life 
and  hope  to  an  individual  whose  own 
heart  has  been  ravaged  by  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  development  is  one 
not  only  geared  to  the  individual 
whose  life  is  at  stake,  but  it  gives  hope 
to  the  entire  medical  community,  and, 
really,  to  the  world  at  large,  that  noth- 
ing can  stop  medical  progress,  to  a 
point  where  every  citizen  of  the  world 
will  some  day  have  the  hopes  that  his 
or  her  life  will  be  prolonged  and  the 
security  of  life  will  be  made  more 
secure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that,  we  congratu- 
late the  medical  team  at  Hershey  Med- 


ical Center  and  invite  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  inquire  further  of  what 
developments  this  means  for  the  medi- 
cal community  at  large. 
I  thank  the  Speaker. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPENDENCE 
ON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINERALS 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Africa  possesses  substantial  reserves  of 
several  strategic  minerals  on  which 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  are 
import  dependent.  We  import  the  vast 
majority  of  our  consumption  of  chro- 
mium, manganese,  platinum,  and 
cobalt,  and  over  half  of  these  imports 
come  from  South  Africa.  Further. 
South  African  railways  transport  stra- 
tegic minerals  from  bordering  south- 
em  African  states,  from  whom  we  also 
import  substantial  quantities  of  criti- 
cal metals. 

The  only  comparable  source  for 
these  critical  materials  is  the  Soviet 
Union— on  whom  we  obviously  do  not 
want  to  depend  for  our  national  secu- 
rity. Given  the  instability  in  South 
Africa,  the  United  States  must  reduce 
its  vulnerability  to  supply  disruptions. 
A  logical  first  step  is  to  maintain,  if 
not  build  up.  our  strategic  stockpiles. 
A  longer  term  approach  calls  for  devel- 
oping a  broader  supply  base,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign.  And  we  must  de- 
velop recycling  technologies  to  reduce 
demand  for  new  materials,  find  more 
efficient  manufacturing  processes,  and 
create  material  substitutes.  New  tech- 
nologies, however,  will  take  at  least  10 
years  to  develop  and  implement. 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  pursue  a  policy  toward  the 
region  which  guarantees  an  uninter- 
rupted supply  of  critical  materials. 
Social  tensions  in  South  Africa  threat- 
en our  access  to  critical  resources. 
Sanctions  passed  by  Congress— most  of 
which  were  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent—serve two  purposes:  They  keep 
us  true  to  our  democratic  ideals,  but 
they  also  secure  the  flow  of  critical 
metals  by  pushing  South  Africa  to  end 
apartheid,  thereby  defusing  revolu- 
tionary pressures. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  roUcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 22.  1985. 


October  21,  1985 

NATIONAL  TOPSOIL 
PRESERVATION  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  463),  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  a  program  to 
ensure  the  stockpiling  and  replace- 
ment of  topsoil  on  public  lands  and 
other  lands  which  are  moved  or  cov- 
ered by  surface  mining  projects,  recla- 
mation projects,  and  other  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  463 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■National  Topsoil 
Preservation  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  topsoil  is  a  valuable,  unique,  and  pecu- 
liar natural  resource  upon  which  future 
generations  will  be  dependent  and  that 
while  ownership  of  land  in  the  United 
Stales,  both  privately  and  under  the  control 
of  government  agencies,  provides  those  In 
control  with  certain  rights,  it  also  carries 
with  it  a  responsibility  not  to  destroy  the 
topsoil  or  so  intermingle  or  bury  it  that  it 
will  not  be  easily  and  economically  accessi- 
ble for  use  at  a  later  date: 

(2)  in  order  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  to  protect  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Nation  for  both  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, it  is  necessary  in  the  use  and  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  land  resources  to 
provide  minimum  standards  which  incorpo- 
rate environmental,  ecological,  social,  es- 
thetic, economic,  conservation,  and  other 
factors  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  top- 
soil  and  unnecessary  interruption  of  plant 
reproduction  and  soil-building  processes: 
and 

(3)  failure  to  establish  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  use  of  land  which  will  protect 
against  the  loss  of  topsoil  In  and  of  itself 
causes  those  using  inadequate  standards  to 
move  to  areas  where  destructive  practices 
are  permitted  and  therefore  such  failure  to 
establish  such  minimum  standards  affect 
and  is  a  burden  upon  commerce  among  the 
States. 

Sec  3.  Each  project  or  activity  which  is 
carried  out  on  Federal  land  (including  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior),  for  which  any  direct  or  indi- 
rect Federal  assistance  is  provided,  or  which 
is  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or or  any  other  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  involves  the 
moving  or  covering  of  topsoil  in  changing  an 
area  of  land  from  its  natural  state  shall  t>e 
subject  to  this  Act.  Such  projects  and  activi- 
ties shall  hereinafter  in  this  Act  be  referred 
to  as  ■projects". 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Land  Resources  Protection  Com- 
mission, hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  "the  Commission,"  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
four  other  memt>ers.  The  President  shall 
designate  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  terms 
of  four  years  beginning  July  1  of  the  year 
following  each  Presidential  election.  Vacan- 
cies on  the  Commission  shall  he  filled  in  the 
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same  manner  as  original  appointments  but 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  and  any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed 
by  the  President  at  any  time.  Each  member 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$47,500  per  annum. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  to 
select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  officers  and  employees  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  to  prescribe  their  authority  and 
duties. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  hold  such  meet- 
ings, conduct  such  hearings,  and  establish 
such  rules  and  regulations  in  accordance 
with  chapter  5.  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  administrative  procedure,  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  delegate  respon- 
sibilities hereunder  within  any  particular 
State  to  a  commission  or  commissions 
within  that  Stale  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions assuring  that  at  least  the  Federal  min- 
imum standards  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  will  be  adhered  to  in  such 
Slate.  In  each  Stale  where  responsibilities 
have  been  delegated  hereunder,  the  Com- 
mission shall  exercise  a  continuing  over- 
sight to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  being  constantly  carried  out  and  the 
Commission  is  also  authorized  to  cancel 
such  delegation  of  authority  at  any  time. 

(f)  The  Commission  or  any  member  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  or  take  evi- 
dence: and  may  by  a  majority  vole  subpena 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or 
the  production  of  materials. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  establish 
minimum  standards  for  all  projecU  which 
assure  that  a  minimum  of  twelve  inches  of 
topsoil  or  such  lesser  amount  of  topsoil  as 
may  exist  shall  be  stockpiled  from  those 
areas  of  each  project  where  the  shape  or 
contour  of  the  land  is  changed  or  where  the 
land  is  covered.  Such  topsoil  shall  not  be 
intermingled  with  other  materials  or  buried 
so  that  It  will  not  be  easily  and  economically 
accessible  for  use  at  a  later  date:  and,  to  the 
extent  it  is  sufficient  or  adequate  to  do  so, 
such  topsoil  shall  be  used  to  form  a  lop 
layer  of  uniform  depth  and  a  minimum  of 
twelve  inches  deep  on  all  areas  of  the  com- 
pleted project  where  soil  will  be  exposed  to 
natural  elements.  Any  excess  topsoil  from 
such  stockpile  which  is  not  so  used  or 
needed  to  cover  such  exposed  areas  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  inches  or  more  shall  be 
stockpiled  permanently  in  a  place  where  It 
will  improve  plant  production  or  be  easily 
and  economically  accessible  for  use  at  a 
later  dale. 

<b)  Where  sufficient  subsoil  which  is  non- 
toxic to  planllife  will  not  otherwise  by  avail- 
able on  the  exposed  areas  of  a  completed 
project  and  to  the  extent  available  from  the 
project,  the  Commission  shall  require  the 
separate  stockpiling  and  replacement  in  a 
sublayer  of  sufficient  quantities  of  appropri- 
ate soil  to  provide  such  a  nontoxic  layer  of 
subsoil  as  If  necessary  for  the  production  of 
such  planllife  as  is  normally  considered  en- 
vironmentally, ecologically,  esthetically.  and 
economically  acceptable  to  the  area. 

(c)  The  overriding  objective  of  this  section 
is  to  require  that  the  areas  of  a  completed 
project  where  the  earth  Is  normally  exposed 
shall  be  left  in  at  least  substantially  as  good 
a  condition  to  sustain  vegetation  as  existed 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  project  and  to 
protect  against  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  existing  topsoil  which 
has  currently  been  exposed  to  the  elements 


or  used  to  sustain  planllife:  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  establish  rules  and  regulations 
and  provide  interpretations  consistent  with 
such  objective. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
■topsoil"  shall  mean  the  surface  layer  of 
soil,  commonly  known  as  the  A-horizon, 
which  contains  organic  and  mineral  matter 
in  such  quantities  as  are  needed  to  provide 
the  fertility  necessary  for  the  production  of 
vegetation. 

Sec  6.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
minimum  standards  to  assure  that  projects 
covered  by  this  Act  will  not  cause  pollution 
of  existing  streams,  land  slides,  flooding  or 
substantially  change  the  volume  of  water  to 
be  carried  by  natural  waterways  on  land  ad- 
joining the  immediate  construction  area 
except  where  such  change  is  consistent  with 
an  approved  State  or  Federal  water  resource 
policy  or  law. 

Sec  7.  No  soil  shall  be  moved  on  any 
project  where  the  moving  or  covering  of 
topsoil  covers  an  area  in  excess  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  square  feel  until  a  license  or 
letter  of  approval  to  do  so  has  been  Issued 
by  the  Commission  or  by  a  commission  to 
whom  authority  has  been  delegated  under 
section  4(e)  of  this  Act.  A  letter  of  approval 
from  the  director  of  the  appropriate  SUte 
soil  conservation  service  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence with  regard  to  any  agricultural  lands 
being  restructured  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creased productivity,  soil  conservancy,  water 
conservancy,  or  reduction  of  air  or  water 
pollution. 

Sec.  8.  On  all  projects  where  the  Commis- 
sion deems  it  necessary  to  assure  the  fulfill- 
ment of  tiie  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  require  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  smy  moving  of  earth,  the  submission  of  a 
plan  prepared  by  a  professional  engineer  or 
surveyor   Where  appropriate,  aerial  photo- 
graphs showing  details  in  sufficient  contour 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  or  a 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
Geological  Sur\'ey  topographic  map  may  be 
substil\ited  to  show  the  area  in  Its  current 
slate.  Such  plan  may  require  the  showing  of 
boundaries  of  the  area  of  land  affected  and 
the     elevation     involved,     drainage     plans 
below,  above,  and  away  from  the  area  of 
land  affected   both   before   and  after  con- 
struction, the  topography  of  the  land  in- 
volved   and    Its    relationship    to    adjoining 
property,  the  direct  flow  of  the  water  and 
lU  relationship  to  natural  waterways,  a  defi- 
nite and  detailed  plan  in  accordance  with 
section  5  herein  for  removing  and  stockpil- 
ing and  replacing  the  soil  from  the  land  in 
separate  layers  and  a  segregated  state  so  as 
to  assure  that  it  will  be  kept  and  replaced  in 
a  usable  condition  for  sustaining  vegetation, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  assure  that  the  par- 
ticular project  will  not  violate  the  minimum 
standards  established  under  this  Act.  The 
Commission  may  also  require  the  posting  of 
such  bond  or  deposit  of  cash  or  securities  as 
it    deems    necessary    to    assure    that    such 
standards  will  be  met  prior  to  completion  of 
the  project  and  within  a  reasonable  time 
during  the  completion  of  various  stages  of 
the  project. 

Sec  9.  The  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  by  July  31  of  each 
year  selling  forth  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  also  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress such  other  reports  as  may  be  request- 
ed by  conuniltees  of  the  Congress  estab- 
lished by  either  the  United  States  Senate  or 
the  United  Stales  House  of  Representatives. 
Sec  10.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $6,000,000  annually 


for  the  administration  of  this  Act  for  each 
fiscal  year  commencing  after  September  30. 
1986. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  BUDGET  ACT 

Sec.  11.  No  authority  under  this  Act  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
shall  be  effective  except  to  the  extent  and 
in  such  amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts.  Any  provision  of  this 
Act  which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
shall  be  effective  only  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frank).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill 
presently  being  considered. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   UDALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  bringing  be- 
fore the  House  H.R.  463,  the  National 
Topsoil  Preservation  Act.  This  bill  was 
considered  in  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  and  approved  by 
a  voice  vote. 

The  intention  of  myself  and  the 
principal  author  of  this  legislation. 
Representative  Neal  Smith,  is  rela- 
tively simple.  The  Nation  is  losing  top- 
soil  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  trend  is 
Intolerable  and  must  be  reversed.  Top- 
soil  is  utterly  essential  not  only  to  our 
economy  and  the  health  of  our  envi- 
ronment, but  ultimately  to  life  itself. 
Once  it  is  gone  it  cannot  be  replaced. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  much  has 
been  done  to  try  to  curb  this  trend. 
We  are  very  pleased  by  recent  efforts 
to  discourage  agricultural  practices 
that  stimulate  farming  of  highly  erod- 
ible  lands,  for  example.  But  it  is  appar- 
ent to  us  that  there  are  gaps  in  our  na- 
tional topsoil  conservation  policy  that 
deserve  to  be  addressed. 

H.R.  463  states  that  certain  kinds  of 
projects  must  plan  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  topsoil.  These 
projects  are  those  which  are  carried 
out   on   the   public   lands,   for  which 
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direct  or  indirect  Federal  assistance  is 
provided,  or  which  is  carried  out  di- 
rectly by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  and  which  involve  the  moving 
or  covering  of  topsoil.  All  such 
projects  would  be  subject  to  review  by 
a  five-member  National  Land  Re- 
sources Protection  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  the  law  and  chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  empowered  to  dele- 
gate its  authority  to  a  competent 
State  agency,  and  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  this  would  be  the  general  case  be- 
cause State  soil  conservation  agencies 
generally  would  be  the  most  efficient 
and  direct  mechanisms  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  law.  The  State 
agencies  would  be  responsible  for  set- 
ting and  administering  topsoil  conser- 
vation standards  within  their  own  ju- 
risdictions, as  long  as  those  standards 
met  the  minimum  national  standard 
established  by  the  National  Land  Re- 
sources Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  model  has  worked 
with  considerable  success  already  in 
the  area  of  the  strip  mining  of  coal. 
There,  we  have  seen  that  sensible  land 
reclamation  and  conservation  prac- 
tices can  efficiently  be  made  a  part  of 
normal  mining  practices.  I  anticipate 
that  this  would  be  the  case  with  the 
kind  of  Federal  construction  projects 
contemplated  by  H.R.  463  and  I  rec- 
ommend its  approval  by  the  House. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Kika  de  la  Garza. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  concerning  this  bill: 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC.  October  21.  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  oj  the  House. 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  concern- 
ing H.R.  463,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  program  to 
ensure  the  stockpiling  and  replacement  of 
topsoil  on  public  lands  and  other  lands 
which  are  moved  or  covered  by  surface 
mining  projects,  reclamation  projects,  and 
other  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  bill 
has  been  referred  jointly  to  this  Committee 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  The  bill  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  our  Committee.  The  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  wishes  to  take  the 
bill  up  this  week  under  suspension  of  the 
Rules. 

In  order  to  expedite  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  would  not  object  if  it  is  taken  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  without  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  action  Is 
taken  without  in  any  respect  waiving  juris- 
diction with  regard  to  the  subject  matter 
addressed  in  this  bill  or  in  similar  bills.  Fur- 
ther, if  the  bill  should  become  an  issue  with 
the  Senate,  I  intend  to  request  that  this 
Committee  be  represented  in  any  confer- 
ence that  may  be  held. 

Your  consideration  in  these  matters  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

E.  (Kika)  de  la  Garza, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

n  1215 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  nothing  but  the  utmost  admira- 
tion for  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona.  The  gentleman  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  on.  the  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  1  to- 
tally agree  with  him  and  his  objectives 
in  trying  to  pass  this  legislation. 

However.  I  must  reluctantly  oppose 
the  legislation.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  that  I  do  this.  First  and  fore- 
most is  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  informed  me  that  they 
oppose  it  for  several  reasons. 

I  think  that  H.R.  463  needs  a  more 
thorough  consideration  before  it 
passes  the  House.  It  would  establish 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  by  creat- 
ing a  commission  which  would  set 
standards  to  ensun  Uv  stockpiling 
and  replacement  of  topsoil  on  public 
lands  and  other  lands  disturbed  by 
federally  associated  projects. 

We  all  agree  that  preservation  of 
topsoil  is  a  very  necessary  responsibil- 
ity of  all  land  managers,  Federal. 
State,  and  private,  if  we  are  to  give  our 
future  generations  a  basis  on  which  to 
provide  food  and  fiber.  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  Soil  Conservation  Service  al- 
ready provides  the  technical  assistance 
for  soil  surveys,  mine  restoration,  and 
other  activities  relating  to  topsoil  pro- 
tection, and  under  existing  law.  each 
agency  that  manages  Federal  lands  or 
conducts  activities  on  other  lands  is  re- 
sponsible to  replace  topsoil  which  it 
disturbs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  topsoil  is  not  protect- 
ed now  under  the  various  laws  which 
are  presently  on  the  books,  we  need  to 
use  our  oversight  authority  to  ensure 
that  topsoil  is  protected.  In  these 
times  of  mounting  deficits,  we  do  not 
need  more  commissions  and  more  laws 
which  cost  more  money  to  do  what  is 
already  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily answered.  For  instance,  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  requires  the  removed 
topsoil  not  to  be  Intermingled  with 
other  materials.  In  the  mountains  and 
in  the  semiarid  areas  of  the  United 
States,  topsoil  is  so  thin  that  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  intermingle  topsoil 
with  other  material,  especially  on 
steep  slopes. 

Section  5  also  requires  the  stockpil- 
ing of  topsoil  from  projects  where  the 
shape  or  contour  of  the  land  is 
changed  or  where  the  land  is  covered. 

What  does  "cover"  mean?  Would 
"cover"  mean  federally  funded  water 
reservoirs?  These  and  other  questions 


must  not  be  answered  before  H.R.  463 
is  passed.  No  hearings  in  this  session 
of  Congress  make  it  necessary  to 
return  H.R.  463  for  hearings  before  at 
least  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  H.R.  463. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  distinguished  and  vi- 
sionary Members  of  this  House  is  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 
who  has  fought  the  fight  for  several 
years  to  do  something  about  the  ero- 
sion of  our  topsoil,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  topsoil  is  life  itself. 
Topsoil  is  the  accumulation  of  residue 
of  thousands  of  years  of  plant,  human, 
and  animal  life  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  resources  on  Earth.  Both 
public  and  private  owners  of  the  land 
enjoy  certain  rights  while  it  is  under 
their  control,  but  they  cannot  take  the 
land  with  them  when  they  leave  the 
Earth.  Destruction  of  topsoil.  during 
their  tenure  and  use  of  the  land,  rep- 
resents a  loss  to  dozens  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  preservation  of  the  Nation's 
topsoil  is  an  issue  that  has  confronted 
this  country  for  years.  Most  efforts 
have  been  concentrated  mainly  on 
halting  erosion,  the  loss  of  soil 
through  wind  and  water.  Some  of  the 
topsoil  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
other by  wind  and  water  erosion  is  not 
permanently  lost;  but  merely  moved  to 
a  new  location  which  is  less  advanta- 
geous for  this  generation.  That  kind  of 
wind  and  soil  erosion  continues  to  rep- 
resent a  loss  to  several  generations, 
but  there  are  other  sources  of  soil  loss 
which  are  even  more  permanent.  H.R. 
463  is  designed  to  reduce  the  perma- 
nent loss  from  two  of  these  other 
sources,  namely,  losses  on  construction 
projects  and  Federal  land.  To  take  a 
critical  look  at  the  loss  of  topsoil  on 
construction  projects  in  no  way  down- 
grades the  importance  of  continuing 
efforts  to  combat  erosion  with  existing 
programs. 

While  there  may  be  less  topsoil  de- 
stroyed or  lost  through  mixing  it  with 
toxic  subsoil  or  inseparable  rubble  on 
mining  or  construction  projects,  it  rep- 
resents a  more  permanent  loss  and  is 
even  less  necessary.  Those  who  belittle 
preventing  a  loss  of  topsoil  on  mining 
and  public  construction  projects  be- 
cause they  represent  less  acreage  of 
land  than  erosion  on  farmland  are  not 
only  ignoring  the  more  serious  nature 
of  the  loss  but  also  display  a  lack  of 
full  commitment  to  long-term  soil  con- 
servation. I  remember  that  some 
people  for  years  also  said  losses 
through  strip  mining  were  not  Impor- 
tant because  greater  losses  were  occur- 
ring from  water  erosion,  but  in  fact, 
losses  of  topsoil  from  every  cause  is 


important  and  especially  those  which 
are  irreversible,  such  as  strip  mining 
and  construction  procedures.  If  we 
only  dealt  with  the  greatest  offense  in 
passing  criminal  laws,  the  only  crime 
in  the  United  States  would  be  murder. 
If  we  only  protected  the  trees  which 
are  being  eliminated  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  we  would  not  protect  the 
California  redwoods  because  there  are 
not  many  of  them  compared  to  the 
giant  Alaskan  pines  and  cedars.  We 
should  take  steps  provided  in  the  bill 
to  protect  against  the  permanent  loss 
of  topsoil  on  Federal  land  and  on  con- 
struction projects. 

It  takes  thousands  of  years  to  create 
topsoil  which  can  be  destroyed  in  con- 
struction, but  In  most  cases,  with  a 
little  management,  it  can  be  stockpiled 
or  placed  where  it  would  continue  to 
be  used  to  support  vegetation.  Some 
people  want  to  prohibit  construction 
or  other  temporary  uses  productive 
land  but  they  too  are  not  looking  at 
the  most  important  consideration, 
namely,  whether  the  temporary  use  Is 
done  in  a  way  which  destroys  the  top- 
soil.  Temporary  use  of  productive  land 
for  buildings  when  done  in  a  way 
which  does  not  destroy  topsoil  does 
not  represent  as  much  of  a  permanent 
loss  as  where  topsoil  is  destroyed 
whether  on  prime  farmland  or  less 
than  prime  farmland. 

It  Is  surely  time  to  pass  the  bill  to 
prohibit  destruction  of  topsoil  on 
public  works  projects  and  Federal 
land.  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee. 
Mr.  Udall.  this  legislation  which 
would  provide  that  those  responsible 
for  such  projects.  Including  highway 
projects,  would  be  required  to  keep 
the  topsoil  separate  instead  of  mixing 
It  with  subsoil  or  material  toxic  to 
plant  life.  They  could  either  use  the 
soil  to  cover  exposed  areas  or  they 
could  stockpile  it  were  It  would  be 
easily  and  economically  accessible  for 
use  at  a  later  date.  Unlike  most  soil 
conservation  programs  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  Federal  spending  program  or  a 
large  staff.  It  Is  largely  self-policing 
and  only  requires  changing  methods 
of  handling  soil  on  those  projects. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  five-member 
commission  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act  and  It  sets  minimum  stand- 
ards for  topsoil  preservation.  The  com- 
mission is  empowered  to  delegate  au- 
thority for  enforcement  to  State  agen- 
cies but  would  maintain  oversight  and 
would  make  sure  that  spot  checks  are 
made  to  guarantee  compliance.  Con- 
siderable variatioris  now  exist  among 
the  States  of  the  Nation  on  the  degree 
of  concern  over  the  preservation  of 
topsoil.  This  bill  adopts  the  approach 
of  setting  a  uniform  minimum  stand- 
ard, but  each  could  establish  a  State 
standard  for  each  different  major  soil 
type,  as  long  as  it  meets  the  minimum 
standards.  I  would  hope  that  this  bill 
will  give  them  the  incentive  to  do  so. 


The  major  concern  should  be  that  ac- 
ceptable standards  are  set  and  adhered 
to  In  all  of  the  Nation.  The  five- 
member  commission  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program  Is  empowered  to 
appoint  an  executive  director  or  to  or- 
ganize It  as  they  deem  appropriate, 
however,  since  the  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or is  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
I  would  expect  that  most  of  the  work 
can  be  preformed  with  present  em- 
ployees who  have  the  qualifications 
and  are  presently  assigned  other 
duties  in  a  related  field. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  topsoil  bill. 
H.R.  463.  is  finally  being  passed  by  the 
House  and  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  Mr. 
Udall.  has  joined  as  cosponsor.  I  urge 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  cardinal  sins 
committed  year-ln  and  year-out  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  dupli- 
cation of  programs.  The  public  is  sick 
and  tired  of  it,  and  we  Members  who 
have  to  struggle  with  these  deficits 
year  after  year,  and  not  just  the  defi- 
cits, but  the  backlog  of  problems  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  are  also  sick 
and  tired  of  duplicating  programs  and 
overlapping  them  time  after  time. 

This  Is  not  to  denigrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  preservation  of  topsoil. 
But  it  Is  Impossible  to  believe  that  we 
do  not  have  ongoing  programs  and  on- 
going agencies  within  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment to  take  care  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  legislation  and  Its  rou- 
tine business.  We  have  conservation 
programs  and  we  have  agricultural 
programs  into  which  we  pour  millions 
of  dollars  that  I  believe  can  construct 
within  Its  own  borders  a  program  to 
make  sure  that  our  topsoil  Is  pre- 
served. 

Now.  If  that  is  not  enough,  if  it  is 
not  duplication  of  Federal  programs.  I 
can  bet  you  whatever  amoimt  of 
money  you  are  willing  to  bet  that  it 
does  duplicate  and  overlap  and  tramp 
upon  some  State  programs  throughout 
the  50  States.  There  is  not  one  State 
in  the  Union,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
does  not  have  some  kind  of  a  program 
or  bureaucracy  set  up  for  the  topsoil 
problems  within  Its  jurisdiction. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
be  taking  a  very  strong  look  at  this 
and  other  similar  legislation  when 
there  already  exists  the  mechanisms 
and  the  structure  to  pursue  the  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  the  issue. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  disturbed  about 
the  helter-skelter  approach.  I  am  not 
saying  that  this  was  not  well  thought- 
out,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  In  having  a  helter- 


skelter  overlapping,  Increasing  bu- 
reaucracy, duplicating  process  that  Is 
making  everybody  weary  of  what  we 
do  around  here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
says  the  States  could  do  what  the  bill 
requires.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  It 
that  they  could.  But  the  fact  is  some 
do  not.  That  Is  the  reason,  when  I 
drove  through  Pennsylvania  on  new- 
Highway  80,  I  saw  bleeding  banks 
along  the  highway.  There  Is  no  excuse 
for  that.  Topsoil  had  been  buried  and 
it  had  not  been  put  back  over  the 
bleeding  banks,  it  had  not  been  pre- 
served. 

The  gentleman's  own  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania Is  not  doing  it.  The  highway 
commission  up  there  Is  not  doing  It. 
They  could  have  done  It  without  any 
extra  expense  if  they  had  been  re- 
quired to.  and  this  will  raise  their  con- 
sciousness so  that  they  will  do  that 
kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  to  join  with  me,  and  we 
will  travel  up  to  Harrlsburg,  PA.  and 
visit  the  capital  there,  the  transporta- 
tion department  and  the  conservation 
department,  the  department  of  envi- 
ronmental resources,  and  together  we 
will  put  pressure  on  them  to  do  what 
they  are  already  authorized  to  do  In 
order  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  the 
Pennsylvanians  who  may  not  have 
seen  the  problem  that  the  gentleman 
has  so  readily  seen. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  bill  will 
send  a  message  to  all  50  States.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  travel 
around  like  that,  and  It  need  not  cost 
money,  because  the  responsibility 
could  be  added  to  the  commission 
which  now  handles  surface  mining  re- 
sponsibility and  it  would  cost  little  or 
nothing. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  We  really  do  not  need 
It. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman's State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  the.  or  one  of  the,  national  lead- 
ers In  this  whole  business  of  restoring 
the  land  after  strip-mining  coal,  as  I 
have  many  times  pointed  out  in  my 
visits  to  the  gentleman's  State.  But 
you  can  do  it,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  said,  without  any  extra  expense. 
They  have  developed  the  technique  In 
the  strip-mining  business,  so  you  take 
the  topsoil  off  and  then  you  go  to  the 
next  layer  and  then  you  go  to  the  next 
layer,  and  then  you  put  them  back, 
down  the  road  a  ways,  in  the  order  you 
took  them  off.  suid  you  end  up  with 
the  topsoil  back  covering  up  the  land. 
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You  can  do  it  in  strip  mining.  It  has 
been  proven  in  the  gentleman's  own 
State  that  it  can  be  done.  I  think  you 
can  do  it  for  other  kinds  of  land. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at 
all.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing 
that  out.  I  am  simply  saying  that  we 
can  do  all  that  you  want  to  do  and 
raise  the  consciousness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  all  those  people  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  our  topsoil  without  passing 
this  legislation.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  8  or  10  years  has  been  intro- 
ducing this  bill.  He  and  I  have  been  in- 
troducing it  together  for  6  years.  And 
every  day  the  Sun  comes  up  and  every 
day  the  highway  builders  and  the  dam 
builders  and  other  people  who  move 
topsoil  go  to  work,  and  today,  tomor- 
row, next  week,  next  month,  more  top- 
soil  will  be  gone.  Why  has  not  the  co- 
ordination occurred  that  the  gentle- 
man suggests? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I  am 
saying  to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe 
in  the  last  10  years,  while  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  been  pursuing 
this,  there  has  been  improvement  in  it. 
Perhaps  you  can  point  out  an  area 
where  they  are  backsliding  on  the 
preservation  of  topsoil  or  the  care  and 
feeding  of  topsoil.  But  there  are  other 
areas  who  have  discharged  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  who  will  continue  to 
do  so  whether  we  ever  discuss  this  or 
pass  this  legislation.  That  is  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  this  is  already  in  the 
structure.  All  we  have  to  do,  as  respon- 
sible State  citizens,  is  to  make  sure 
that  our  own  agencies  in  the  State 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
agricultural  programs  and  conserva- 
tion programs  already  embedded  in 
the  Federal  process,  can  also  be  vehi- 
cles, without  this  extra  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy, as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  so  well  pointed  out. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
a  question. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  how  he  would 
answer  the  administration's  supposi- 
tion that  this  would  create  an  unneces- 
sary layer  of  bureaucracy.  To  be  quite 
honest,  I  have  read  the  bill,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  It  would.  I  would  Just  like 
to  have  the  chairman's  comments  on 
that  particular  argument. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  contemplation  of  a  large  additional 
bureaucracy.  We  are  talking  about  a 
commission,      a     small     commission. 


chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, who  already  gets  paid  and  has  an 
office  and  staff.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  pointed  out, 
all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  say  to  the 
State  highway  department  of  Texas. 
Arizona,  or  Iowa.  Here  are  some 
standards,  here  are  some  Federal 
standards  that  have  been  produced. 
When  you  are  building  a  highway  or  a 
reclamation  dam  or  some  other  Feder- 
al structure,  do  It  this  way.  according 
to  these  standards." 

The  bill  provides  that  If  that  Is  done, 
then  the  State  would  do  the  work.  I 
think  it  could  very  well  happen  that 
way. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  But  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  foresee  a  separate 
bureau  created,  with  people  running 
all  over  the  country?  There  would  be  a 
five-member  commission,  who  would 
set  standards,  meet  two  or  three  times 
a  year. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Not  at  all.  Nothing  very 
extensive  at  all.  I  do  not  think  you 
would  see  a  new  bureaucracy  needed 
to  put  this  program  Into  effect. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  463,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  of  this 
motion  will  be  postponed  until  tomor- 
row. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  PROPOSAL 
FOR  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Northern  Mariana  Ifiiands  became  the 
newest  member  of  the  American  political 
family  in  1976.  a  financial  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  insular  governments 
was  specified  in  the  covenant  to  establish 
the  Commonwealth. 

This  relationship  provided  for  the  oper- 
ation of  government  in  these  western  Pacif- 
ic islands;  development  of  essential  infra- 
structure; and  private  sector  growth.  It  was 
to  last  through  the  7  fiscal  years  following 
the  approval  of  the  covenant. 


Public  I.,aw  94-241  also  required  repre- 
sentatives of  the  President  and  the  (iover- 
nor  to  recommend  how  these  F"ederal  nvA 
Commonwealth  responsibilities  should  t>. 
met  in  multiyear  periods  after  this  initial 
period.  Negotiations  over  the  past  year 
have  led  to  a  recommendation  for  a  pro- 
posed new  relationship  for  the  7  fisrnl 
years  which  began  October  I. 

The  administration  has  requested  con- 
gressional consideration  and  approval  of 
the  proposed  new  financial  rrlalmnship  hv 
tween  the  Federal  and  ('ommipn»i«lth  i^f- 
ernments.  I  introduced  their  pmpiisHl  iipda\ 
to  permit  the  consideration  that  ihc  admin- 
istration and  the  government  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  seeks  Joining  me  in 
doing  so  were  the  rankink  fu  [luhlican  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  \i- 
faint,  our  colleague  from  Alaska;  and  the 
committee's  most  active  majority  and  mi- 
nority members  on  insular  matters,  the 
gentlemen  from  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 

Introducing  the  proposal  for  consider- 
ation, of  course,  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood as  an  Indication  of  an  Intent  to  ap- 
prove It.  Further,  even  If  it  merits  approval, 
amendments  might  very  well  be  necessary. 

It  is  my  intent,  however,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, to  have  this  legislation  considered  ex- 
peditiously with  a  hearing  on  the  proposal 
later  this  month.  If  the  proposal  does 
indeed  merit  enactment,  I  will  seek  approv- 
al by  the  House,  with  any  necessary 
amendments,  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  other  body  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  insular  areas  matters 
has  a  similar  Intention.  I  suspect  that  he 
joins  me  in  considering  congressional 
action  on  the  recommendation  a  funda- 
mental obligation  assumed  by  Congress 
when  it  approved  the  covenant. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
may  also  join  me  in  regretting  that  consid- 
eration could  not  take  place  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  when 
the  new  relationship  was  to  take  effect.  Un- 
fortunately, the  administration  did  not 
submit  its  proposal  in  adequate  time  for 
that. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  no  gap  between  au- 
thorizations for  the  initial  and  the  pro- 
posed financial  relationships.  The  law  ap- 
proving the  covenant  Itself  provides  that 
the  initial  financial  relationship  will  be 
maintained  until  it  is  replaced. 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rudd]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  expressed  shock 
and  Indignation  when  the  PLO  terror- 
ists that  hijacked  the  Italian  cruise 
ship,  the  Achille  Lauro.  We  should 
have  been  outraged  but  not  shocked. 


Terrorism  is  a  new  form  of  warfare.  It 
gains  additional  adherents  every  day. 
For  more  than  a  week  this  act  of 
piracy  dominated  the  newsprint  and 
electronic  media  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  hijackers  had  wantonly  mur- 
dered an  elderly  passenger,  some  com- 
mentators expressed  surprise.  They 
should  not  have  expressed  surprise. 

We  all  applauded  when  the  United 
States  Navy  pilots  forced  the  Egyptian 
airliner  to  land  in  Sicily  where  the 
Italian  Government  took  custody  of 
them  and  in  the  media  we  accused  the 
Egyptian  President  of  lying  to  us,  and 
he  did  lie  to  us.  We  complained  about 
the  action  of  the  Italian  Prime  Minis- 
ter In  releasing  the  PLO  representa- 
tive who  was  accused  of  being  the 
leader  of  the  hijackers  and  planning 
the  whole  plot  in  the  first  place. 

The  Italian  Government  will  try  the 
four  hijackers  and  perhaps  two  accom- 
plices. They  will  be  defended  by  coun- 
sel In  court  and  perhaps  they  will  be 
convicted.  But  since  Italy  has  no  death 
penalty,  the  harshest  sentence  that 
they  can  receive  Is  life  imprisonment, 
and  we  all  know  that  very  few  prison- 
ers sentenced  to  life  in  prison  actually 
serve  the  full  term. 

Perhaps  we  will  find  some  reason  for 
satisfaction  if  the  Italian  courts  do 
convict  the  hijackers  and  impose  pun- 
ishment, but  this  is  really  only  a  dis- 
traction. Terrorists  do  not  attack  their 
enemies  directly.  They  attack  innocent 
civilians  and  then  manipulate  public 
opinion.  If  that  Italian  ship's  cruise 
had  not  been  Interrupted  by  the  hi- 
jackers we  would  never  have  heard 
about  the  Achille  Lauro.  But  because 
the  passengers,  enjoying  a  brief  vaca- 
tion, some  of  them  quite  elderly,  were 
threatened  and  terrorized,  four  hijack- 
ers, there  may  have  been  one  or  two 
more  assisted,  were  able  to  capture  the 
attention  of  the  entire  world. 

Once  a  defenseless  citizen  is  taken 
hostage  in  these  circumstances,  he  is 
dead.  He  may  return  to  life  if  the  ter- 
rorists conclude  that  it  is  their  best 
tactic,  but  they  operate  totally  with- 
out restraint.  They  will  murder,  they 
will  torture  to  gain  their  ends.  While 
we  publicly  maintain  a  policy  of  non- 
negotiation,  the  truth  is  that  because 
we  put  a  high  value  on  human  life, 
deals  have  been  made.  For  the  most 
part,  the  hijackers,  no  matter  what 
they  do.  escape  without  punishment. 

You  may  think  me  vengeful  and  you 
may  think  me  bloodthirsty  when  I  say 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  civilized  behavior  and  ever 
hope  to  deal  effectively  with  terror- 
ism. The  zealots  who  engage  in  terror- 
ism are  willing,  sometimes  anxious 
even,  to  give  their  lives  to  their  cause. 
The  four  who  took  over  the  cruise 
ship  have  become  instant  heroes  in 
that  community  which  supports  and 
advances  terrorism. 


Unless  we  are  prepared  to  use  the 
same  force  and  violence  against  the 
terrorists  as  they  are  eager  to  use 
against  the  civilized  world,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  this  battle.  We  cannot 
protect  civilians  everywhere  through- 
out the  world,  but  if  civilized  society 
will  only  recognize  the  truth  of  the  sit- 
uation, we  are  capable  of  immediate 
retribution.  President  Reagan  says 
that  we  must  not  do  this  because  some 
innocent  individuals  may  suffer.  What 
about  the  innocent  hostages  that  have 
been  taken  prisoner  by  terrorist 
groups  and  are  murdered  by  terrorist 
groups?  We  know,  in  general,  the 
sources  of  terrorism  so  we  are  not  sur- 
prised where  it  comes  from. 

We  have  military  capacity  to  re- 
spond immediately  and  inflict  terrible 
penalties.  Undoubtedly,  some  civilians 
may  die,  as  they  did  when  the  Israelis 
raided  the  PLO  headquarters  in  Tunis. 
But  if  the  united  civilized  peoples  of 
this  world  make  it  plain  that  we  will 
no  longer  tolerate  terrorism,  that 
where  it  occurs  we  will  inflict  massive, 
immediate  retribution,  those  who  now 
employ  terrorism  will  get  the  message. 

We  may  feel  some  sympathy  for  the 
Palestinians  in  their  quest  for  their 
own  homeland.  We  may  attempt  to 
understand  the  religious  differences 
which  divide  the  Middle  East.  We  may 
say.  well,  the  Arabs  have  a  point.  On 
the  other  hand,  Israel  is  only  trying  to 
defend  Itself.  But  the  bottom  line  is 
that  the  terrorists  ignore  all  of  the 
rules,  and  so  should  we  when  terrorists 
attack  or  find  a  way  to  return  punish- 
ment for  that  attack. 

Until  Yassir  Arafat  and  the  PLO 
controls  and  contains  the  fanatics  in 
its  organization,  until  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  restrains  his  religious  zeal- 
ots, until  the  various  Moslem  sects 
struggling  for  control  of  Lebanon 
abandon  terrorism,  we  are.  in  my  opin- 
ion, justified  In  using  our  military 
power  or  whatever  forces  necessary  to 
wipe  out  the  supporters  and  sources  of 
terrorism. 

This  is  war.  In  every  war  innocent 
people  are  killed.  The  protagonist  who 
used  force  in  the  most  effective 
manner  triumphs.  We  have  the  force. 
The  question  is:  Do  we  have  the  will? 


complete  a  three-way  dialog  on  it? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  call  the  Members'  names  in 
the  order  they  appear  here.  No  other 
Members  are  seeking  special  orders 
today.  We  will  call  Members'  names  In 
order. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rudd], 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Coble],  and  myself  are  all  going 
to  engage  in  the  same  discussion,  is  it 
possible  to  amalgamate  the  special 
orders  entered  into  for  the  three  of  us 
into  one  block  of  time  and  allow  us  to 
yield  back  and  forth  so  that  we  can 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Coble]  is  re'.ognlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rudd]  for  the  comments  that  he 
has  just  made  with  which  I  am  In 
agreement.  It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  was  a  time,  even  in  my  lifetime, 
when  reasonable  men  and  women  who 
differed  could  resolve  those  disagree- 
ments in  an  orderly  fashion.  But  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has  just 
pointed  out,  the  terrorists  do  not  oper- 
ate within  those  standards  or  within 
those  guidelines.  Something  arises 
that  displeases  them  and  then  they 
place  a  gun  to  an  irmocent  hostage's 
head,  and  that  is  how  they  resolve  dif- 
ferences. I  find  that  offensive  at  best, 
and  I  do  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  for  having  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  this  very,  very  crucial  subject. 
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I  resent  the  fact  that  a  handful  of 
terrorists  are  in  positions  that  result 
in  dictating  American  policy,  dictating 
world  policy,  if  you  will.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  this.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  share  this  concern. 
I  think  the  interception  of  the  airliner 
was  a  fine  hour.  Even  though  there 
had  been  some  unfavorable  fallout  be- 
cause of  it,  I  think  that  was  the  right 
decision  at  that  time. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rudd]  for 
what  he  has  done  for  us  today,  what 
he  has  shared  with  us,  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.. 
Rudd]  to  use  whatever  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  attempting  to 
point  out  that  the  terrorists  in  their 
activities  ignore  all  the  rules  of  civil- 
ized society  and  what  we  think  the 
rules  should  be  smd  to  point  out  that 
because  they  do  this,  we  must  fight 
fire  with  fire  and  we  must  ignore  those 
rules,  too,  in  dealing  with  these  terror- 
ists  when  we  are  confronted  with  the 
problems  that  they  give  to  us. 

And  1  was  saying  that  with  respect 
to  Yasser  Arafat,  who  is  the  self-pro- 
claimed and  actually  is  the  leader  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
until  he  controls  these  fanatics,  until 
he  contains  these  fanatics  within  his 
own  organization,  and  with  respect  to 
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Ayatollah  Khomeini,  until  he  re- 
strains his  religious  zealots,  until  the 
various  Moslem  sects  struggling  for 
control  of  Lebanon  abandon  terrorism 
as  a  tool  of  attempting  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  their  plight  in  the  world,  then 
we  are,  in  my  opinion,  justified  in 
using  our  military  power  or  whatever 
force  is  necessary  to  wipe  out  these 
supporters  and  these  sources  of  terror- 
ism that  kill  innocent  people  indis- 
criminately simply  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  worldwide  publicity. 

What  this  comes  down  to  is  war,  and 
war  is  a  24-hour  operation.  In  every 
war.  innocent  people  are  killed,  and 
the  protagonists  who  use  force  in  the 
most  effective  manner  are  the  ones 
who  triumph. 

We  have  the  force  to  do  what  we 
have  to  do.  The  question  that  now 
comes  is,  do  we  have  the  will  to  do 
this? 

I  appreciate  the  action  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble] 
in  stating  his  very  firm  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  terrorism,  and  I  compli- 
ment him.  I  also  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas],  who  also  has  taken  out  a  spe- 
cial order  on  this  subject  of  terrorism 
in  order  to  try  to  find  ways  and  means 
by  which  we  can  gather  together  to  do 
it. 

First  of  all,  the  United  States  of 
America  does  have  the  force,  but  we 
cannot  use  that  force  without,  in  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy,  attempting  to 
get  the  support  of  our  allies  through- 
out the  world.  We  want  to  do  that. 
But  I  think,  as  long  as  we  advise  our 
allies  and  if  they  will  support  us  in  the 
intent,  then  we  can,  if  we  have  to,  act 
unilaterally. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  use  our  full 
military  force  against  individuals  who 
are  providing  those  acts  of  terrorism, 
so  we  must  really  get  down  to  the  sub- 
ject of  attempting  to  find  a  counter- 
force  which  can  do  the  job  without 
using  the  entire  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Air  Force,  and  Army  in  order  to  get 
this  job  done.  I  am  certain  that  we  can 
do  that,  and  I  am  certain  that  men  of 
good  will,  both  here  in  the  Congress 
and  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
around  the  world,  can  put  their  heads 
together  to  find  a  way  in  order  to  do 
this. 

Let  me  just  remind  the  Members  of 
this.  I  £im  not  advocating  that  we  do 
this  today,  but  about  80  years  ago 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Coble]  has  expired. 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  RuDD],  and  I  would  only  ask 
that  he  give  me  a  chance  to  say  some- 
thing in  response  to  the  gentleman 
who  is  in  the  well. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  attempting  to  say 
that  about  80  years  ago  or  so,  the 
President  of  our  country  then  was 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His 
Secretary  of  State  was  John  Hay. 
There  was  a  group  of  extortionists, 
terrorists,  kidnapers,  and  pirates  who 
made  their  living  that  way— and  I 
guess  it  was  Tripoli— and  the  chief  ex- 
tortionist involved  was  named  Raisuli. 
An  American  by  the  name  of  Perdi- 
caris  was  captured  by  Raisuli  and  held 
for  ransom.  President  Roosevelt  gave 
Secretary  Hay  these  instructions:  He 
said,  "Send  this  message  to  them:  Per- 
dicaris  alive  or  Raisuli  dead."  "  shortly 
thereafter,  three  marines  walked 
ashore,  picked  up  the  American.  Mr. 
Perdicaris.  and  brought  him  home. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  could  do 
that  today,  but  I  am  saying  that  the 
same  type  of  technique  does  apply.  I 
think  that  in  discussing  this  whole 
subject,  we  do  have  to  find  a  way  to  re- 
taliate swiftly,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out all  of  the  fanfare  that  it  would 
take  to  use  our  entire  military  force  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Ronald  Reagan,  did  ex- 
hibit the  same  fortitude  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  his  time  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  his  time  in  acting  with  re- 
spect to  those  situations  in  which  the 
power  of  the  United  States  could  be 
used  efficiently  in  this  last  week's 
interception  of  the  hijackers  in  the 
airspace  over  the  Mediterranean. 

So  that  was  a  good  signal,  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  more 
must  be  done. 

However.  I  did  want  to  point  some- 
thing of  which  the  gentleman  may  not 
be  aware.  I  refer  to  the  case  when  the 
Italian  Government  said  to  us  and  to 
the  world  that  it  would  not  extradite 
these  hijackers  to  the  United  States 
because  the  United  States  has  the 
death  penalty  and  since  the  Italian 
Government  does  not  impose  the 
death  penalty,  they  could  not  under 
their  own  law  send  them  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  to  undergo  a  greater 
possible  penalty  than  their  own  law 
provides.  They  were  erroneous  in  that. 
because  the  U.S.  Congress  has  failed 
to  put  into  its  statutory  process  the 
death  penalty  for  the  hijacking  of  the 
type  we  saw  on  the  high  seas  that  led 
to  the  death  of  an  American  citizen. 

That  is  the  irony  of  this  whole 
thing.  The  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
myself  and  others  have  been  pressing 


this  Congress  and  the  past  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
death  penalty  in  appropriate  cases. 
One  of  them  would  have  been  appro- 
priate in  this  kind  of  situation,  but.  no. 
this  Congress  has  failed  to  do  so.  We 
have  legislation  that  the  gentleman 
has  introduced  and  that  I  have  intro- 
duced. There  is  a  discharge  resolution 
right  at  the  desk  if  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  bring  out  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  allow  it. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  death  pen- 
alty permitted  now  in  the  Federal  law. 
and  that  is  for  skyjacking,  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Achille. 
Lauro,  to  all  things. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
stand  not  only  on  the  death  penalty 
but  for  the  legislation  that  we  have 
projected  here  for  espionage,  for 
murder,  for  hijacking,  and  for  all 
those  sorts  of  things.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  their  support 
of  that. 

Let  me  just  correct  one  statement 
that  possibly  might  reflect  on  how  I 
might  feel.  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
President's  action  in  light  of  the  coop- 
eration that  took  place. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  am  just  saying  that  we 
cannot  do  that  time  after  time.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to 
provide  an  additional  force  that  would 
be  able  to  zero  in  on  these  hijackers  so 
we  would  know  about  it  before  and  be 
able  to  equip  ourselves  with  better  in- 
telligence in  order  to  either  prevent  it 
or.  if  it  happens,  to  bring  swift  retribu- 
tion. I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
that.  We  caruiot  use  the  entire  mili- 
tary forces  in  order  to  do  this  every 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas] 
for  his  thoughts  on  this  matter.  It  is  a 
very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  ray 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Does  he  want  an  additional  force,  or 
would  he  like  our  current  forces  to  be 
relocated?  I  personally  think  that  the 
Delta  Force  should  be  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean instead  of  Fort  Bragg,  NC. 

Does  the  gentleman  want  something 
additional  or  just  a  relocation  of  what 
we  already  have? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  for  a  reply. 


Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
thinking  about  is  this.  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas:  Espionage,  like  war.  is  a 
24-hour  operation  7  days  a  week,  holi- 
days, and  all  other  times.  These  espio- 
nage agents  must  defend  themselves, 
and  in  doing  so.  they  must  equip 
themselves  very  adequately  or  they 
would  not  be  successful. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  terrorism 
does  not  warrant  the  full  attention  of 
a  full-scale  war,  but  that  we  must  pre- 
pare ourselves,  largely  through  an  es- 
pionage-type apparatus,  depending 
upon  the  espionage  community,  to  get 
this  job  done. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gekas]  has  expired. 


Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  programs  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 22. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 23. 

Mr.  RuDD.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coble,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gekas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Obey)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 22. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  ^__^__^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous  consent,   premission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Obey,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,673. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Petri  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Obey  of  Texas)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  to  desiemate 
the  week  of  October  20,  1985,  through  Octo- 
ber 26.  1985.  as  ■National  Temporary  Serv- 
ices Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  October  22.  1985.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V.  exec- 
utive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2146.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes  transmitting  a 
review  of  the  President's  10  special  message 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  proposing  three  new  de- 
ferrals and  two  revised  deferrals  of  budget 
authority,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685  (H.  Doc. 
No.  99-116);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2147.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Eximbank  during  August  1985 
to  Communist  countries,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2148.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
intent  to  approve  a  manufacturing  licensing 
agreement  with  Japan  (Transmittal  No. 
MC-30-85).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2149.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
intent  to  issue  a  commerical  export  license 
for  the  sale  of  certain  major  defense  articles 
to  Japan  (Trai^smittal  No.  MC-20-85).  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2150.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  proposed  license  and  agreement  for  the 
export  of  defense  articles  and  services  to 
produce  30  P-3C  aircraft  in  Japan  (Trans- 
mittal No.  MC-26-85).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


2151.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  agreement  for 
the  lease  of  defense  articles  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (Transmittal  No.  2- 
86).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2152.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  proposed  agreement  for 
the  lease  of  defense  articles  to  NATO 
(Transmittal  No.  3-86),  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2153.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency's 
proposed  agreement  for  the  lease  of  defense 
articles  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2154.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2155.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  made  by  Gregory  J. 
Newell,  of  Virginia.  Ambassador-elect  to 
Sweden,  and  members  of  his  family,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2156.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  all  reports  issued  by  the  GAO 
during  the  month  of  September  1985.  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2157.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  awarded  the  Port  Mojave 
Indian  Tribe  in  Docket  10-84L  before  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-134,  sections  2(a)  and  4;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2158.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  covering  progress  made  during  fiscal 
year  1985  on  oil  and  gas  leasing,  exploration 
and  development  activities  on  Federal  lands 
in  Alaska,  other  than  on  the  North  Slope  or 
the  national  petroleum  reserve,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-487,  section  1008(b)(4);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2159.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Office  of  Commercial  Space  Transportation 
on  Federal  impediments  to  development  of 
a  private  commercial  launch  industry,  pur- 
suant to  49  U.S.C.  app.  2621(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

2160.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  statisti- 
cal report.  'Federal  Support  to  Universities. 
Colleges,  and  Selected  Nonprofit  Institu- 
tions, fiscal  year  1983. "  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  May  10.  1950.  chapter  171,  section  3(a)(7) 
(82  Stat.  360);  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
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tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H.J.  Res.  422.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June    1.    1986.     National   Tumor   Registrar 
Recognition    Day":    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.     UDALL    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
and  Mr.  de  Lugo)  (by  request): 
H.J.  Res.  423.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize   financial   assistance    for   the   Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
old tions  as  follows: 

H.R.  60:  Mr.  Richardson. 
H.R.  1069:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
H.R.  1145:  Mr.  Oallo. 


H.R.  1538:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr.  Lowery  uI 
California. 

H.R.  1616:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Annunzio.  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  1769:  Mr  Courter. 

H.R.  2024:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2383:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  2701:  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Trakicant. 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  2963:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  3121:  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. 

H.R.  3357:  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  3515:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.J.  Res.  331:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Puqua.  and  Mr.  LaPalce. 

H.J.  Res.  368:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
CONYERS,  Mr.  Fawell.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.  Con.  Res.  117:  Mr.  Valentine. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 

PUBLIC     BILLS      AND      RESOLU 

TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon 
sors  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  2526:  Mr.  Martinez. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause   1   of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions   and    papers    were    laid    on    the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

234.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly.  Brussels.  Belgium, 
relative  to  the  recommendations  and  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  its  31st  annual  session  held 
in  San  Francisco,  during  October.  1985:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

235.  Also,  petition  of  the  school  committee 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  Boston.  MA.  relative 
to  the  proposal  of  the  President  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  the  deductibility  of  State  and 
local  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Chic 
Hecht,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nevada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 
Let  us  pray. 

It  is  good  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
to  sing  praises  to  Thy  name,  O  most 
high;  to  declare  Thy  steadfast  love  in 
the  morning,  and  Thy  faithfulness  by 
night.— Ps&lm  92:1-2. 

Father  In  Heaven,  we  acknowledge 
with    heartfelt   gratitude,   the   simple 
blessings  which  we  enjoy  daily.  For- 
give  us   that   we   so   easily   take   for 
granted  these  common  benefits,  that 
we  so  often  must  lose  them  before  we 
are  appreciative.  We  slept  in  comforta- 
ble beds  last  night;  many  slept  on  the 
streets.   We   awakened   this   morning; 
many  did  not.  We  got  out  of  bed  with 
a  purpose  for  living;  many  had  no  in- 
centive to  do  so.   We  had  water  for 
showers  or  baths;  many  had  no  water 
to  drink.  We  ate  a  nourishing  break- 
fast; many  had  no  food,  had  none  yes- 
terday and  will  have  none  tomorrow. 
We  have  work;  many  are  unemployed. 
We    have    homes,    families,     friends; 
many  are  homeless,  hungry  and  alone. 
We   have  eyes  to  see.  ears  to   hear, 
whole  bodies  to  work  and  play;  many 
cannot  see  or  hear,   and  are  greatly 
handicapped  by  their  physical  condi- 
tion. Gracious  God,  forgive  our  indif- 
ference.   Help    us    who    always    have 
more  than  enough  of  everything  to  re- 
member with  compassion  those  who 
never  have  enough  of  anything.  And 
help  us  to  be  thankful.  Thank  Thee, 
Lord.  Thank  Thee.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


A  MOST  TIMELY  PRAYER 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  that  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  Chaplain's  prayer  this  morning.  It 
was  a  very  thoughtful  prayer  and  one 
that  we  all  should  think  about  more 
often  than  we  do. 


I  think  most  interpreters  would  say 
that  the  Chaplain  was  very  much  on 
the  side  of  that  bill  the  way  it  stands. 
There  may  be  some  amendments.  But 
we  will  do  our  best  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Good  Lord,  whatever  our  value 
judgments  are,  and  I  think  we  have 
gotten  excellent  guidance,  as  usual, 
from  our  splendid  Chaplain. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  standing  order,  eaoh  of  the  leaders 
has  10  minutes.  There  are  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  be  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  this  morning  and  Senators  will 
be  permitted  to  speak  therein  for  5 
minutes  each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  turn  to  the  Labor-HHS  ap- 
propriations bill,  H.R.  3424,  and  it  is 
expected  that  votes  will  occur 
throughout  today's  session,  probably 
not  before  early  afternoon. 

Now,  I  see  that  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, the  acting  Democratic  leader  is 
here,  I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of 
the  leader's  time. 

I  will  now  relinquish  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  October  21.  1985. 

To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Chic  Hecht. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HECHT  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
acting  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  Democratic  leader  be  reserved 
for  his  later  use. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CHAPLAIN  S  PRAYER 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  on  my  time,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Chaplain  also  for  his  most 
moving  prayer  and  it  is  a  most  appro- 
priate prayer.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
does  it.  It  is  most  timely.  This  morning 
we  take  up,  as  the  acting  majority 
leader  has  said,  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  bill. 


WHY  WE  MUST  SAVE  THE  ABM 

TREATY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
body,   the  Senate,   ratified  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  overwhelming- 
ly in  1972.  Only  two  Senators  dissent- 
ed. In  fact  no  arms  control  agreement 
between    the    Soviet    Union    and    the 
United  States  has  received  such  em- 
phatic and  universal  support  from  the 
Senate    as    the    ABM    Treaty.    The 
Senate  never  has  ratified  the  Second 
Strategic     Arms     Limitation     Treaty 
SALT  II.  That  arms  control  treaty  has 
only  been  put  into  operation  by  Exec- 
utive order.  It  may  expire  within  a  few 
months.  The  Senate  has  also  not  rati- 
fied the  Nuclear  Explosive  Limitation 
Treaty  of   1974.  That  agreement  too 
only  continues  in  effect  by  executive 
sufferance.  The  ABM  Treaty  has  per- 
sisted as  the  most  widely  supported 
arms  control  treaty  of  the  nuclear  age. 
It  is  also  essential  for  arms  control, 
not  simply  because  it  keeps  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  out  of  space.  It  is  critical 
because  the  ABM  Treaty  establishes  a 
firm  base  for  credible  deterrence.  The 
very  heart  of  the  peace  that  has  per- 
sisted in  the  nuclear  age  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
lies  in  the  hard  fact  that  both  super- 
powers control  a  nuclear  arsenal  that 
can  utterly  destroy  an  adversary  that 
initiates  an  attack.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  this  absolute  assurance  has  kept 
the  peace?   Why   is  this  so  obvious? 
Answer:  Both  superpowers  know  that 
a  preemptive  strike  would  be  an  act  of 
suicide. 

What  reason  have  the  leaders  of 
both  superpowers  given  for  declaring 
that  a  nuclear  war  must  never  be 
fought?  Both  have  said  a  nuclear  war 
must  never  be  fought  because  it  can 
never  be  won.  Both  have  said  that  in  a 
nuclear  war  there  will  only  be  losers. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  means  deter- 
rence works.  No  one  can  love  the  grim. 
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terrifying  anatomy  of  deterrence.  We 
live  in  this  nuclear  age  under  the  terri- 
ble. Intimidating  shadow  of  a  nuclear 
war  that  would  constitute  a  human  ca- 
tastrophe beyond  imagination.  But 
living  with  this  awesome  threat  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  peace. 

Again  what  has  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
do  with  this?  That  treaty  provides  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  assured  deter- 
rence that  prevents  either  superpower 
from  initiating  a  nuclear  attack. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  why  the  SDI 
or  star  wars,  pushed  so  strongly  by 
President  Reagan,  represents  such  a 
dangerous  threat  to  nuclear  peace. 
Most  of  the  scientific  community  gen- 
erally believes  the  trillion  dollar  star 
wars  missile  defense  project  will  never 
worlc.  They  are  convinced  that  a  vigor- 
ously progressing  nuclear  offense,  pro- 
voked by  the  star  wars  missile  defense, 
will  find  ways  to  penetrate  any  con- 
ceivable missile  defense.  They  are  also 
convinced  that  at  its  most  effective 
star  wars  can  only  create  the  instabil- 
ity of  doubt.  In  order  to  assure  that 
sufficient  missiles  can  penetrate  the 
star  war  defense,  the  adversary  not 
only  will  refuse  to  agree  to  any  arms 
control  proposal  limiting  its  nuclear 
offense  but  will  continue  to  build  up 
its  offensive  arsenal. 

Obviously,  the  star  wars  project  will 
require  a  flat  and  total  repudiation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  What  Is  so  bad  about 
that?  The  answer  is,  plenty.  The  ABM 
Treaty  is  a  permanent  treaty  that  this 
Senate  has  solemnly  as  well  as  over- 
whelmingly ratified.  So  star  wars  will 
require  us  to  repudiate  our  word.  That 
is  not  all.  In  repudiating  our  country's 
word,  the  Government  creates  a  trag- 
ically dangerous  instability.  Am  I  stat- 
ing a  partisan  position?  No.  indeed. 
Consider  the  recent  assertion  of  six 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  report- 
ed in  the  Washington  Post  on  October 
5  a  few  days  ago.  These  former  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  issued  this  declara- 
tion: 

We  reaffirm  our  view  that  this  interna- 
tional agreement  of  unlimited  duration 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can security  and  to  reducing  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Again  let  me  ask.  Is  my  support  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  in  opposition  to  the 
administration's  policy  that  would  to- 
tally destroy  it  partisan?  Well,  in  an- 
swering that  question  let  us  consider 
who  are  the  former  Defense  Secretar- 
ies who  have  jv.st  reaffirmed  their  sup- 
port of  the  ABM  Treaty?  Just  listen— 
they  are  Ha.  old  Brown,  Clark  Clifford, 
Melvin  Laird,  Robert  MacNamara, 
Eliot  Richardson,  and  Jaunes 
Schlesinger.  Three  of  the  six— Laird, 
Richardson,  and  Schlesinger— served 
under  Republican  Presidents.  The 
other  three  served  under  Democratic 
Presidents.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator 
cannot  conceive  of  better  qualified  or 
more  credible  experts.  Each  of  these 
Secretaries  is  a  deeply  committed,  pa- 


triotic American.  Each  fully  under- 
stands, as  very  few  Americans  can,  the 
critical  importance  of  a  strong  defense 
and  a  practical  and  effective  military 
policy  to  undergird  that  defense. 
These  six  represent  both  of  our  great 
parties  equally.  All  six  unanimously 
say  we  need  the  ABM  Treaty.  But  the 
administration's  star  wars  program 
would  bluntly  destroy  that  treaty.  All 
Senators  should  understand  how  very 
vulnerable  this  ABM  Treaty,  this  bul- 
wark of  our  country's  arms  control 
policy,  has  become  under  the  bludg- 
eons of  this  administration.  And  all 
should  understand  that  votes  we  cast 
to  fund  the  star  wars  program  are 
votes  that  will  drive  nails  into  the 
coffin  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS'  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Peace  Corps:  and 
to  honor  its  first  Director,  Sargent 
Shriver,  who  played  a  critical  role  in 
the  development  of  that  organization. 

This  year-long  celebration  began  on 
October  1  when  the  President  signed 
House  Joint  Resolution  305.  It  was  25 
years  ago,  on  October  14.  1960.  that 
then-Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  pro- 
posed an  international  'youth  services 
program  "  in  an  impromptu  speech  on 
the  steps  of  the  student  union  at  the 
University  of  Michigan— Ann  Arbor. 
On  November  2.  Kennedy  made  a 
formal  commitment  for  the  creation 
of  a  Peace  Corps  in  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign speech  in  San  Francisco.  Thirty 
thousand  Americans  immediately  re- 
sponded to  support  the  idea.  On 
March  1.  1961.  President  Kennedy 
signed  an  Executive  order  making  the 
Peace  Corps  a  reality.  To  make  this 
program  succeed.  President  Kennedy 
needed  a  person  who  could  impart  the 
spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  those  in- 
terested in  volunteering;  allay  the 
fears  of  Congressmen  concerned  over 
the  appropriations  requests:  and  con- 
vince foreign  statesmen  of  the  new 
agency's  practicability.  President  Ken- 
nedy turned  to  Sargent  Shriver. 

"Sarge."  as  he  is  well  known,  and  I 
were  classmates  at  Yale,  and  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  for 
many  years.  An  Intelligent,  eloquent, 
and  charismatic  personality,  Sarge  oc- 
cupied the  top  job  in  our  class.  He  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Yale  Daily  News, 
the  oldest  college  daily  'n  the  Nation. 
He  was  a  superb  editor.  Sarge  had  the 
ability  and  vision  to  take  on  the  Peace 
Corps  assignment,  handle  it  brilliant- 
ly, and  lay  the  foundation  for  its  suc- 
cess. Sarge  lobbied  intensively  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  for  the  Peace  Corps,  where  it 
initially  met  resistance  from  legisla- 
tors who  were  not  only  concerned 
about  costs,  but  who  thought  the 
corps    might    become    a    magnet    for 


"fuzzy-minded  "  idealists  and  malcon- 
tents. With  little  help  from  the  White 
House,  Sarge.  who  is  a  lobbyist  su- 
preme, silenced  those  fears  and  Con- 
gress established  a  permanent  Peace 
Corps  in  September  1961.  In  his  char- 
acteristic manner  of  meeting  any  chal- 
lenge. Sarge  took  the  kernel  of  an 
idea,  nurtured  it  and  saw  it  grow,  its 
roots  firmly  planted  in  the  global  soci- 
ety. When  his  term  expired  in  1965.  he 
left  for  future  directors,  a  thriving, 
vital  example  of  America's  commit- 
ment to  world  development  and  pros- 
perity. 
The  late  Hubert  Humphrey  said: 
A  Peace  Corps  volunteer  has  to  be  an 
idealist.  You  have  to  believe  one  person  can 
make  a  difference  to  what  happens  in  this 
world. 

Rarely  has  a  program  reached  so 
many  people  in  so  many  countries. 
During  the  last  25  years  over  120,000 
men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life 
have  served  in  88  countries.  Americans 
have  always  had  a  caring  and  generous 
spirit.  The  success  of  the  corps  is  a 
tribute  to  our  willingness  to  share  our 
skills  and  knowledge  with  others,  to 
improve  peoples'  lives  in  even  modest 
ways.  Confronting  poverty  and  adver- 
sity at  its  lowest  levels,  volunteers 
helped  break  down  social  and  political 
barriers  in  striving  to  help  people  help 
themselves.  This  has  had  a  positive 
impact  on  the  living  conditions  of 
Third  World  people.  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith.  former  Ambassador  to 
India,  concurred.  He  said: 

The  test  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  whether  it 
has  helped  some  people  live  better  in  less 
pain— and  I  think  It  has. 

Even  the  U.S.  Congress  has  benefit- 
ed from  the  experiences  of  six  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  five  of  whom 
still  serve  in  Congress.  They  are.  Sena- 
tor Christopher  Dodd,  former-Sena- 
tor Paul  Tsongas.  Representatives 
Tom  Petri  of  Wisconsin,  Jim  Courter, 
Tony  Hall,  and  Paul  Henry. 

Henry  Steele  Commager,  the  Ameri- 
can historian,  speaking  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  International 
Development  in  1977,  said: 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  ...  we 
are  no  longer  masters  of  our  own  destiny. 
Every  major  problem  that  confronts  us  now 
is  global  auid  to  be  solved  only  through  co- 
operation with  other  nations. 

Clearly,  the  Peace  Corps  is  part  of 
the  world  community  and  seeks  to 
make  a  difference.  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers represent  our  country  and  our 
society  in  a  way  no  diplomat  could,  by 
what  they  do  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  do  it.  To  all  who  have  served,  to 
Sargent  Shriver  and  the  nine  other  Di- 
rectors who  followed,  we  are  all  in- 
debted. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  ACID  RAIN 
NEEDS  FURTHER  STUDY,  NOT 
REGULATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve that  the  acid  rain  problem  needs 
more  study,  not  regulation. 

This  assertion  seriously  distorts  sci- 
entific evidence  of  both  acid  rain 
damage  and  causation.  Even  worse, 
spending  more  time  in  study  and  not 
action  may  leave  us  with  no  resources 
to  save. 

Scientific  papers  recently  delivered 
at  the  Muskoka  International  Sympo- 
sium on  Acidic  Precipitation  show, 
beyond  a  doubt,  direct  evidence  of  a 
linear  relationship  between  increase  in 
emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxides  and  acidic  rain,  snow,  and  fog. 

These  studies  validate  and  expand 
on  earlier  findings  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

Further  evidence  from  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and  the  United  States  in- 
dicates that,  at  least  with  respect  to 
forest  damage,  time  is  running  out  for 
action  on  acid  rain. 

How  can  we  delay  legislating  when, 
according  to  a  recent  study  of  acid 
rain  damage  in  the  Smoky  Mountains, 
in  1  year  the  number  of  healthy  trees 
decreased  by  29  percent  and  the 
number  of  dead  trees  increased  by  6 
percent. 

German  damage  figures  are  worse 
still.  While  8  percent  of  all  German 
trees  showed  damage  in  1982,  this 
number  climbed  to  34  percent  in  1983 
and  50  percent  in  1984. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  new  lake  studies  show  entire 
U.S.  regions  with  potentially  serious 
acid  rain  problems  unknown  as  recent- 
ly as  1982.  The  Southeast  and  Moun- 
tain West  can  now  be  added  to  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  as  acid  rain 
danger  zones. 

The  EPA  report  includes  as  many  as 
300,000  acres  of  lakes  and  streams  in 
the  Upper  Midwest  as  highly  suscepti- 
ble to  acid  rain  damage,  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  total,  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  this  number  in  serious  trou- 
ble. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  deny  that 
acid  rain  studies  are  useful  and  even 
necessary,  but  action  is  needed  now, 
while  our  resources  still  have  a 
chance. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  in  Friday  s 
New  York  Times  reports  on  a  study  by 
seven  environmental  scientists  which 
found  substantial  scientific  consensus 
that  immediate  action  was  needed  to 
combat  acid  rain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Report  Says  Scientists  Agree  on  Need  To 

Act  on  Acid  Rain 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff ) 

Washington,  October  17— A  group  of  sci- 
entists doing  research  on  acid  rain  Issued  a 
report  today  saying  that  a  substantial  scien- 
tific consensus  existed  on  the  need  to  act 
now  to  curb  the  problem. 

The  scienlisU  challenged  the  position  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  and  Industry, 
which  have  insisted  that  more  must  be 
learned  about  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid 
precipitation  from  air  pollution  before  the 
nation  embarks  on  an  expensive  program  to 
control  it. 

The  report,  based  on  an  analysis  of  six 
major  governmental  studies  of  acid  rain, 
said  there  was  already  agreement  among  sci- 
entists that  'reducing  the  emissions  of  a 
large  number  of  air  pollutants,  most  notably 
sulfur  dioxide,  would  benefit  biological  sys- 
tems in  North  America  significantly. " 

Seven  academic  and  environmental  scien- 
tists prepared  the  report,  which  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  Mary  Flagler  Cary  Charita- 
ble Trust.  The  trust  is  associated  with  the 
arboretum  of  the  same  name  in  Millbrook. 
N.Y. 

Pollution  created  by  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuel,  largely  oxides  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
from  coal-burning  power  planU.  other  in- 
dustrial facilities  and  motor  vehicles,  is 
transformed  chemically  as  it  travels 
through  the  atmosphere  and  falls  to  the 
earth  as  acidic  rain,  snow,  fog  or  du-st. 

DAMAGE  IN  EAST 

According  to  the  report  issued  today,  the 
six  governmental  studies  are  in  general 
agreement  that  long-term  acid  deposition 
has  acidified  surface  waters  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States  and  southeastern 
Canada  and  caused  damage.  In  some  cases, 
the  report  said,  it  has  wiped  out  fish  and 
insect  species. 

The  scientists  also  said  there  was  a  con- 
sensus that  acid  deposition  could  acidify 
soils,  particularly  those  that  are  ■moderate- 
ly acid  to  begin  with"  and  could  thus  lower 
the  nulriente  and  change  the  biological 
composition  of  the  soil. 

The  report  noted  that  some  forests  in 
eastern  North  America  had  been  increasing- 
ly damaged  in  recent  decades  and  said  there 
was  consensus  that  acidity,  along  or  In  con- 
junction with  other  pollutants  such  as 
ozone,  might  contribute  to  the  damage.  Acid 
precipitation  also  decreases  visibility  and 
corrodes  manmade  materials,  the  report 
said. 

The  panel  of  scientists  said  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  if  action  was  taken  to 
reduce  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  through- 
out the  Eastern  United  States,  it  would 
reduce  damage  to  aquatic  biological  sys- 
tems, degradation  of  visibility  and  damage 
to  materials. 

Reduction  of  sulfur  would  also  reduce  ex- 
posure of  humans,  crops  and  trees  to  acidi- 
fying compounds,  although  the  causes  and 
extent  of  damage  in  these  cases  is  less  cer- 
tain, the  report  said. 

STRATEGIES  TERMED  ADEQOATB 

The  report  concluded.  'Adequate  scientif- 
ic information  exists  to  select  emission-re- 
duction strategies  to  reduce  acid  deposition 
efficiently." 

Among  proposals  that  have  been  made  to 
reduce  sulfur  and  nitrogen  emissions  are  re- 
quiring power  planU.  factories  and  smelters 
to  install  equipment  to  remove  pollutants 
from  smokestacks.  There  have  also  been 
calls  for  more  reliance  on  coal  with  a  low- 
sulfur  content  and  the  treatment  of  coal 


before  it  is  burned.  One  suggestion  for 
easing  the  effects  of  acid  rain  is  to  put  lime 
In  lakes  and  streams  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
The  scientists  who  prepared  the  report 
were  Charles  DriscoU  of  Syracuse  Universi- 
ty: James  N.  Galloway  of  the  University  of 
Virginia;  James  F.  Homig  of  Dartmouth 
College;  Gene  E.  Likens  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden:  Michael  Oppenheimer  of 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund:  Kenneth 
A.  Rahn  of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island; 
and  David  Schindler.  of  the  Freshwater  In- 
stitute in  Winnipeg.  Canada. 

Officials  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  said  they  had  not  yet  seen  the  scien- 
tists' report.  But  Dwain  Winters,  acting  di- 
rector of  the  agency's  acid  rain  policy  office 
said,  "The  Administration  has  repeatedly 
acknowledged  that  acid  rain  Is  a  serious  en- 
vironmental problem  and  that  we  don't 
need  definitive  answers  before  deciding  on  a 
course  of  action." 

He  added,  however,  "It  remains  the  Ad- 
ministration's considered  judgment  that  the 
uncertainties  in  certain  areas  are  still  great 
enough  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  seek 
greater  understanding  before  making  a  deci- 
sion on  appropriate  action." 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  a  trade 
group  of  the  electric  utility  industry,  which 
would  bear  the  brunt  of  an  acid  rain  control 
program,  disagreed  with  the  report. 

"It  is  now  clear  that  rainfall  acidity  Is  not 
the  most  Important  factor  In  the  acidifica- 
tion of  lakes  and  that  any  changes  In  rain- 
fall acidity  are  unlikely  to  affect  most 
lakes."  the  Institute  said. 


THE      GENOCIDE      CONVENTION: 
AIDING  OUR  EFFORTS 

AGAINST  THE  CREATURE 
CALLED  SOVIET  JUSTICE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  advertisement  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  declared  that  "Jews  Have 
Always  Received  Special  Treatment  in 
the  Soviet  Union."  It  recounted  the 
stories  of  Soviet  Jews  sent  to  labor 
camps  or  prisons  or  into  exile  for  no 
other  offense  than  practicing  their 
faith.  But  perhaps  the  cruelty  of  the 
creature  called  Soviet  justice  should 
not  surprise  us  any  more.  Not  blind, 
this  creature  strikes  with  frightening 
precision  to  attack  members  of  par- 
ticular ethnic  or  religious  groups. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to 
what  the  President  should  ask  his 
Soviet  counterpart  at  their  meeting 
this  fall.  Superpower  stratagems  and 
complex  basing  questions  will  be  dis- 
cussed when  the  two  leaders  meet.  Yet 
the  President  also  should  ask  about 
the  special  treatment  that  Soviet  Jews 
receive.  For  when  meeting  with  for- 
eign heads  of  state,  particularly  when 
meeting  with  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
state,  the  U.S.  I>resident  must  ask  the 
hard  questions  about  universal  human 
rights  and  personal  dignity. 

How  frustrating  it  is  to  know  that 
these  questions  will  ring  less  with  the 
American  commitment  to  universal 
human  rights  because  this  country  has 
failed  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Gorbachev— with  his  creature 
falsely  called  justice— can  point  to  his 
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country's  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  a  sound  piece  of  international 
law  that  poses  no  threat  to  American 
citizens.  The  convention  should  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  It  would  aid 
the  President  when  he  asks  Gorbachev 
the  difficult  questions.  It  would 
strengthen  our  voice  when  we  ask 
about  the  special  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  other  oppressed  minorities 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CRANSTON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


UNITED  STATES-CHINA  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  NUCLEAR  COOP- 
ERATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  challenge  of  our  age  is  to  con- 
tain and  reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  vital  complement  to 
this  effort  must  be  vigilant  efforts  to 
halt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability  to  additional  nations. 

The  nuclear  nonproliferation  chal- 
lenge has  been  one  in  which  Congiess 
has  traditionally  taken  a  leading  role. 
We  have  had  some  wise  leaders  in  this 
effort,  and  it  has  been  a  bipartisan 
effort,  involving  in  earlier  years  such 
Individuals  as  Jack  Bingham,  Chuck 
Percy,  and  Abe  Ribicoff. 

These  nonproliferation  efforts  have 
been  severely  tested  by  the  proposal, 
advanced  last  year  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, to  undertake  a  new 
agreement  for  nuclear  trade  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  While  I 
have  been  critical  of  the  ham-handed 
manner  in  which  the  administration 
has  pursued  conclusion  of  this  "Agree- 
ment for  Nuclear  Cooperation,"  I  have 
not  wanted  to  take  a  position  of  oppo- 
sition. Rather  I  have  worked  both 
with  our  Government  and  representa- 
tives of  concerned  American  industry, 
as  well  as  with  senior  Chinese  officials 
in  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  clear  de- 
fects of  the  draft  agreement.  Frankly, 
I  have  hoped  that  by  engaging  in  a 
dialog  on  these  crucial  issues  with  the 


highest  levels  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, we  could  include  them  in  the 
family  of  nations  which  respect  basic 
nuclear  nonproliferation  norms.  I  also 
have  not  wanted  to  foreclose  a  possible 
opportunity  to  gain  sorely  needed 
United  States  export  earnings,  espe- 
cially in  Asia  where  we  are  suffering 
such  a  horrid  trade  imbalance— 
though  I  recognize  China  may  be  more 
interested  in  American  bids  to  drive 
down  the  price  of  French  and  German 
competitors,  than  in  actually  buying 
American.  I  have  wanted,  too,  to  ad- 
vance the  opportunity  for  mutually 
beneficial  United  States-People's  Re- 
public of  China  technological  and 
conunercial  cooperation— in  this  re- 
spect. I  have  been  suspicious  of  the 
motives  of  those  radical  rightwingers 
who,  under  the  guise  of  nonprolifera- 
tion concerns,  would  do  most  anything 
to  sour  our  relations  with  Beijing. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  regret 
that  I  announce  today  my  opposition 
to  the  agreement  for  nuclear  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  its 
present  form.  I  will  be  working  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  reject  this 
agreement  or  to  propose  substantial 
alterations  in  the  terms  under  which 
the  United  States  would  license  any 
nuclear  export  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement. 

We  can  wish  that  the  United  States 
could  serve  the  interest  of  nuclear 
nonproliferation  by  undertaking  nu- 
clear trade  with  China.  But  wishing 
for  something  does  not  make  it  so. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  strug- 
gled for  2  years  to  turn  a  sow's  ear  into 
a  silk  purse.  The  time  has  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  effort  has  failed.  To 
proceed  with  nuclear  trade  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  under  the 
terms  of  the  faulty  draft  agreement 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Nuclear  cooperation  with  China  has 
been  a  suspect  proposition  for  decades 
for  one  simple  reason:  The  Chinese 
Government  has  taken  a  position  of 
active  support  for  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. Throughout  its  first  30  years. 
Communist  rule  in  Beijing  held  that 
proliferation  was  essentially  a  good 
thing  which  served  to  undermine  su- 
perpower hegemony.  It  was  against 
this  background  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration sought  to  change  the 
People's  Republic  of  China's  policies 
and  open  doors  for  American  nuclear 
exports.  The  effort  was  unwisely  pres- 
sured by  election-year  White  House 
politics  when,  in  April  1984,  the  Presi- 
dent initialed  in  Beijing  a  draft  agree- 
ment that  the  administration  has 
since  conceded  was  deficient. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  another  18 
months  of  dialog  with  Beijing  have  ut- 
terly failed  to  yield  satisfactory 
changes  in  either  the  text  of  the 
agreement  or  in  Chinese  nuclear 
export  policies  and  practices. 


Our  concerns  here  are  not  academic 
ones.  China  has,  in  the  recent  past,  en- 
gaged in  the  most  egregious  effort  in 
history  to  export  nuclear  bombmaking 
know-how.  To  our  knowledge,  no  other 
nation  has  ever  undertaken  systemati- 
cally to  aid  the  nuclear  bomb  develop- 
ment and  construction  efforts  of  an- 
other nation  secretly  trying  to  attain 
this  capability,  as  China  has  done  with 
Pakistan. 

While  many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
pressed  the  executive  branch  to  ad- 
dress our  concerns  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  we  have  met  with  a  to- 
tally unsatisfactory  response.  Led  by 
the  office  of  Special  Ambassador  for 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Affairs, 
Richard  Kennedy,  the  administration 
has  systematically  withheld,  sup- 
pressed, and  covered  up  information- 
known  virtually  throughout  the  exec- 
utive branch— which  Congress  might 
find  worrisome  as  it  reviewed  the  draft 
agreement  now  before  us. 

I  for  one  will  not  tolerate  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  have  Congress  legis- 
late in  the  dark.  Intelligence  data  is 
not  the  province  of  one  branch  to  be 
jealously  guarded.  It  is  a  resource 
which  we  the  people's  representatives 
in  Congress  can  and  must  have  in 
order  to  make  sound  decisions.  Re- 
peated requests  for  additional  infor- 
mation and  documents  have  met  with 
obfuscation  and  delay  until  we 
reached  an  absurd  point  last  week  of 
having  Ambassador  Kennedy— the 
leading  proponent  of  the  agreement- 
serve  as  the  only  source  for  Senators 
concerned  about  the  uproar  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  over  the  China  agree- 
ment. And  of  course  he  told  us  practi- 
cally nothing.  Repeated  subsequent  re- 
quests, made  by  a  number  of  Senators, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  for 
an  unfiltered.  uncolored  briefing  on 
this  issue  from  intelligence  analysts 
still  have  not  been  met. 

I  am  therefore  prepared  to  discuss 
for  the  Record  today  information 
which  I  have  received  from  a  variety 
of  executive  branch  sources— but  has 
not  been  volunteered  in  any  classified 
briefings.  This  information— which 
has  direct  bearing  on  Congress'  immi- 
nent decision  to  approve  or  reject  the 
agreement  before  us— has  been  veri- 
fied to  my  satisfaction. 

The  key  issue  throughout  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chinese  has  been  their 
nuclear  export  policy.  China  is  a  con- 
firmed proliferator  which  has  greatly 
assisted  Pakistan  by  providing  sophis- 
ticated, nuclear  warhead  designs;  we 
therefore  have  every  reason  to  seek 
ironclad  assurances  that  China  will 
end  once  and  for  all  its  cooperation 
with  troublesome  nuclear  programs. 
After  I  raised  this  issue  last  year,  the 
Reagan  administration  undertook  ad- 
ditional negotiations  with  China  to 
clarify  what  the  Chinese  obligations 
would  be  in  return  for  United  States 


nuclear  cooperation.  Administration 
spokesmen  asserted  that  these  re- 
opened negotiations  produced  secret 
Chinese  written  assurances. 

Well,  that's  bunk.  The  only  written 
assurances  Congress  has  seen  are  as- 
surances the  State  Department  has 
provided  to  other  elements  of  our  ex- 
ecutive branch  on  what  we  hope  the 
Chinese  intend  to  do  in  the  future 
about  tneir  nuclear  export  policies. 

Let's  contrast  these  assurances  pro- 
vided by  one  American  bureaucrat  to 
another  with  actual  Chinese  export 
practices. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  United  Kingdom.  France, 
and  China,  most  American  nonprolif- 
eration experts  believe  India  and 
Israel  already  have  the  capability  to 
rapidly  assemble  and  deploy  nuclear 
weapons.  The  task  confronting  man- 
kind is  to  prevent  further  proliferation 
of  this  capability  to  other  nations. 

Experts  identify  five  additional  na- 
tions as  having  the  most  dangerous 
nuclear  programs— programs  that  in- 
volve secret  facilities  inaccessible  to 
international  inspection.  These  are  na- 
tions with  both  the  motives  and  an  oc- 
casionally expressed  interest  in  devel- 
oping nuclear  weapons.  The  list  in- 
cludes Brazil.  Argentina.  Pakistan, 
South  Africa,  and  Iran. 

My  information  is  that  China  has 
either  engaged  in  serious  nuclear  trade 
negotiations  with  or  actually  has  con- 
tinued a  series  of  nuclear  exports  to 
each  and  every  one  of  these  five  nucle- 
ar outlaw  nations  subsequent  to  Chi- 
nese discussions  with  Reagan  adminis- 
tration officials  on  the  importance  of 
curbing  such  troublesome  exports. 

The  United  States  has  absolutely  no 
nonproliferation  excuse  whatsoever 
for  building  the  nuclear  capabilities  of 
a  nation  bent  on  continuing  such  dan- 
gerous nuclear  exports.  We  are  kid- 
ding ourselves;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
State  Department  is  desperately 
trying  to  reassure  Congress  that  the 
Chinese  have  new  understandings 
with  the  United  States  that  they  will 
stop  proliferating,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  State  Department  is  aggres- 
sively stifling  dissent  in  the  executive 
branch  and  trying  to  suppress  strong 
evidence  that  China  utterly  rejects 
such  generous  United  States  interpre- 
tations of  their  understandings. 

China  has  this  year  continued  ex- 
ports of  heavy  water  to  the  trouble- 
some Argentine  Nuclear  Program. 

China  has  gone  forward  with  ex- 
ports of  enriched  uranium  to  the 
apartheid  regime  in  South  Africa, 
transactions  which  are  made  through 
European  middlemen. 

China  has  been  engaged  in  nuclear 
commerce  with  Brazil,  a  nation  with 
large  nuclear  ambitions  and  aspira- 
tions to  superpower  status.  There  are 
also  sketchy  reports  that  China  has 
worked  toward  agreements  for  sharing 
space  launch  vehicle  capabilities  with 


Brazil,  capabilities  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  struggled  hard  to  contain. 

China  has  not  shown,  in  its  discus- 
sions of  nuclear  commerce  with  Irani 
an  Prime  Minister  Rafsanjani— who 
visited  Beijing  this  summer— any- 
where near  the  type  of  prudence  we 
would  expect. 

Finally.  China's  cooperation  with 
Pakistan's  nuclear  development 
effort— so  extensive  in  the  late  1970's 
and  early  1980's— continued  for  some 
time  after  the  issue  was  raised  by 
American  cfficials. 

These  Chinese  actions  suggest  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  nation  that  de- 
cidedly does  not  share  our  sense  of 
nonproliferation  obligations  which,  by 
United  States  law.  we  must  expect  of 
our  nuclear  customers.  We  are  dealing 
instead  with  the  same  China  which 
still  rejects  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty  and  aids  the  nuclear  ef- 
forts of  nations  which  scorn  full-scope 
application  of  International  Atomic 
Energv  Agency  safeguards. 

Most   analysts   of   the   draft   agree- 
ment with  China  have  long  recognized 
the  deficiencies  in   its  provisions  de- 
signed to  guard  against  such  abuses. 
For  example,  the  agreement  contains 
no  guarantee,  as  required  by  law,  that 
international  safeguards  will  be  main- 
tained on  U.S.-supplied  material.  And 
the  crucial  clause  in  the  agreement 
outlining  U.S.  veto  rights  over  subse- 
quent   reprocessing   or    retransfer   of 
U.S.-supplied  material   is  still   ridden 
with  loopholes.  When  concerns  about 
this  "veto  rights"  provision  and  a  host 
of  related  issues  were  raised  this  July 
in  a  detailed  letter  signed  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Cap  Weinberger,  the  State 
Department   succeeded   in  squelching 
this  evidence.  It  is  now  claimed  that 
the  detailed  list  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment  concerns,   which   Congress   has 
sought,  is  a  "non-document";  clearly 
Secretary  Weinberger's  all-out  effort 
to  sell  Congress  on  a  demonstrably 
flawed  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  recognize  that  the  China  nuclear 
agreement   as   written   is   simply   not 
worth    the    risk.    We    cannot    afford 
sloppy  agreements  with  major  Com- 
munist   powers    on    crucial    nuclear 
issues.    And    we    cannot    tolerate    the 
practices  of  a  handful  in  the  executive 
branch  who  withhold  crucial  informa- 
tion from  Congress  in  the  hope  that 
we  will  ratify  their  flawed  handiwork. 
Therefore,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to    reject    business    as    usual    on    the 
pending  agreement,  to  get  the  facts 
for    themselves,    and    to    press    for 
remedy  of  the  agreement's  clear  de- 
fects    before     proceeding.     Our     col- 
leagues. Senator  Glenn  and  Senator 
Cohen,  have  already  joined  with  me  in 
advancing  some  ideas  in  the  Foreign 
Relations   Committee   about   how   we 
might   propose   to  close   the   glaring 
loopholes   in   this   agreement.   I   urge 
Senators  to  explore  these  and  other 


ideas  with  us  so  that  we  might  avert  a 
serious  nonproliferation  setback  while 
limiting  damage  to  our  important  rela- 
tionship with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERS' 

TIME 
Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr.   President,   I 
reserve   time   for   both   the   majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 


MULTI-FIBER  ARRANGEMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNELL).  The  clerk  will  now  read 
for  the  second  time  the  bill  H.R.  1562. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1562)  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  to  pro- 
mole  the  economic  recovery  of  the  United 
States  textile  and  apparel  Industry  and  Its 
workers. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard,  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  Senate  calendar. 


HOBBS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  read  for  the  second  time 
the  bill  S.  1774. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1774)  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title  18  of  the  United  Sutes  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard,  the  bill  wUl  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


THE  AIR  FORCES  NEW  T-46A 
TRAINER  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  the 
very  successful  first  flight  of  the  Air 
Force's  next  generation  trainer  air- 
craft, the  T-46A,  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  CA,  on  October  15,  1985. 

The  T-46A  maiden  flight  lasted  1 
hour  and  5  minutes  and  chief  test 
pilot  Jim  Martinez  said  everything 
went  perfectly,  just  as  planned.  The 
first  T-46A  flight  attained  a  top  alti- 
tude of  15,000  feet.  One  source  report- 
ed that  this  was  one  of  the  best  first 
test  flights  of  an  aircraft  in  many 
years. 
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The  T-46A  is  a  giant  step  forward 
for  the  training  of  our  new  pilots.  This 
twin-jet  aircraft  has  side-by-side  cock- 
pit seating  for  student  and  instructor. 
The  T-46A  is  fully  pressurized,  which 
permits  above-the-weather  training  up 
to  42,000  feet.  Finally,  with  respect  to 
economy,  the  T-46A  consumes  66  per- 
cent less  fuel  and  costs  30  percent  less 
to  operate  and  maintain  than  does  the 
present  trainer. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  T-46A 
was  produced  at  the  Fairchild  Repub- 
lic Co.  at  Farmingdale.  Long  Island. 
This  was  a  team  effort  by  thousands 
of  contractor  and  subcontractor  em- 
ployees, not  only  in  New  York,  but 
across  the  Nation.  Developing  a  new 
jet  aircraft  is  not  an  easy  job.  There 
were  trying  times  when  problems 
arose.  However,  the  Fairchild  team 
met  all  of  the  challenges,  and  this 
week  we  have  witnessed  the  great  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts. 

I  take  this  opportunity  today  to  con- 
gratulate all  those  individuals  who 
participated  in  the  development  of  the 
T-46A.  This  aircraft  will  be  the  main 
trainer  for  our  future  Air  Force  pilots 
who  must  defend  America  and  the  free 
world.  This  is  an  important  step  in 
maintaining  America's  leadership  in 
military  aviation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    further   morning    business?    If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1986 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3424.  an  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3424)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments. 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TITU:  I-DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 
Employment  and  Training  Aoministration 
program  administration 
For  expenses  of  administering  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  [$68,355,000] 
t68.J55.000.  together  with  not  to  exceed 
C$42,243,000]  S42.666.000  which  may  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund, 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  in- 
cluding the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  other  facilities, 
and  the  purchase  of  real  property  for  train- 
ing centers  as  authorized  by  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  [$3,521,045,000] 
S3.4S3.677.000  plus  reimbursemenU,  to  be 
available  for  obligation  for  the  period  July 
1,  1986.  through  June  30,  1987,  Including 
$2,000,000  for  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy,  including  $3,000,000  for 
all  activities  conducted  by  and  through  the 
National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Committee  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act[.  and  including  $10,000,000 
for  service  delivery  areas  under  section 
101<a)(4)(A)(iii)  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  In  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise provided  under  sections  202  and  251(b) 
of  the  Act:]  Provided.  That  no  funds  from 
any  other  appropriation  shall  be  used  to 
provide  meal  services  at  or  for  Job  Corps 
centers:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  obligation  for  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Program  for  the  program  years  1985  and 
1986  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  reserve  an 
amount,  which,  when  combined  with  excess 
unexpended  funds,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
percent  of  the  total  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  allot  such  funds  to  the  States  so 
that  each  service  delivery  area  receives,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  an  amount  equal  to  its 
prior  year  allocation  for  this  program.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  provision,  "excess  unex- 
pended funds"  shall  mean  for  program  year 
1985,  any  amount  unexpended  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the 
prior  year  State  allotment,  and  for  program 
year  1986.  any  amount  unexpended  as  of 
September  30,  1986,  In  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  prior  year  State  allotment.  Realloca- 
tions of  excess  unexpended  funds  pursuant 
to  this  provision  shall  be  accomplished  by 
reducing,  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  excess  unexpended  funds,  allot- 
ments made  to  the  States. 

[For  the  summer  youth  employment  and 
training  program  authorized  by  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  $100,000,000,  in 
addition  to  amounts  otherwise  provided 
herein  for  these  purposes,  to  be  available 
for  obligation  for  the  period  July  1,  1985, 
through  June  30,  1986] 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

To  carry  out  the  activities  for  national 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  506(a)  of 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended.  $254,280,000. 


To  carry  out  the  activities  for  grants  to 
States  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  506(a; 
of  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended.  $71,720,000. 

FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  AND 
ALLOWANCES 

For  payments  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  benefits  and  payments  as  authorized 
by  title  II  of  Public  Law  95-250,  as  amended, 
and  of  trade  adjustment  benefit  payments 
and  allowances,  as  provided  by  law  (part  I. 
subchapter  B.  chapter  2,  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended)  $10,000,000. 
together  with  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  ap- 
propriation for  payments  for  any  period 
subsequent  to  September  15  of  the  current 
year:  Provided.  That  amounts  received  or 
recovered  pursuant  to  section  208(e)  of 
Public  Law  95-250  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ments. 

STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

For  activities  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1933.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  49-491- 
1;  39  U.S.C.  3202(a)(lKE)):  title  III  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
502-504):  necessary  administrative  expenses 
for  carrying  out  5  U.S.C.  8501-8523,  and  sec- 
tions 231-235  and  243-244.  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended;  and  as  au- 
thorized by  section  7c  of  the  Act  of  June  6, 
1933.  as  amended,  necessary  administrative 
expenses  under  sections  101(a)(15)(H)(ii) 
and  212(a)(14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et 
seq.),  and  section  51  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  as  amended  (26  U.S.C.  51). 
notwithstanding  section  261(f)(2)(A)  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  as 
amended.  $23,600,000,  together  with  not  to 
exceed  [$2,459,940,000]  S2.446.240.000 
which  may  be  expended  from  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Administration  account  In 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  and  of 
which  $22,700,000  together  with  not  to 
exceed  [$778,000,000]  S769.S00.000  of  the 
amount  which  may  be  expended  from  said 
trust  fund  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
for  the  period  July  1,  1986.  through  June  30, 
1987.  to  fund  activities  under  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  June  6,  1933.  as  amended,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  penalty  mail  made  available 
to  States  in  lieu  of  allotments  for  such  pur- 
pose, and  of  which  [$278,732,000] 
S283.S32.000  shall  be  available  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  administer  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  to  meet  increased 
costs  of  administration  resulting  from 
changes  in  a  State  law  or  increases  in  the 
number  of  unemployment  insurance  claims 
filed  and  claims  paid  or  increased  salary 
costs  resulting  from  changes  in  State  salary 
compensation  plans  embracing  employees  of 
the  State  generally  over  those  upon  which 
the  State's  basic  allocation  was  based,  which 
cannot  be  provided  for  by  normal  budgetary 
adjustments. 

ADVANCES  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

For  repayable  advances  to  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund  as  authorized  by  sections 
905(d)  and  1203  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  and  to  the  Black  Lung  Disabil- 
ity Trust  Fund  as  authorized  by  .section 
9501(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  nonrepayable  ad- 
vances to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  as 
authorized  by  section  8509  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  to  the  "Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  allowances"  account,  to 


remain  available  until  September  30,  1987, 
$465,000,000. 

Labor-Managemxnt  Services 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  Labor-Manage- 
ment Services.  [$57,505,000]  SS7.612.000. 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
pension  benefit  guaranty  corporation 

FUND 

The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, including  financial  assistance  author- 
ized by  section  104  of  Public  Law  96-364, 
within  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  au- 
thority available  to  such  Corporation,  and 
in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  con- 
tracts and  commitments  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  by  section 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  9104).  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  program 
through  September  30,  1986.  for  such  Cor- 
poration: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$33,040,000  shall  be  available  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Corporation. 

Employment  Standards  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration,  including 
reimbursement  to  State,  Federal,  and  local 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  inspection 
services  rendered,  [$191,118,000] 

il90.318.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
S8. 000.000  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
through  September  30.  1987,  for  acquisition 
of  computer  equipment  and  software  for  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Level  II 
System,  together  with  $406,000.  which  may 
be  expended  from  the  Special  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  39(c)  and  44(j)  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act. 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  l 

For  the  payment  of  compensation,  bene- 
fits, and  expenses  (except  administrative  ex- 
penses) accruing  during  the  current  or  any 
prior  fiscal  year  authorized  by  title  V,  chap- 
ter 81  of  the  United  States  Code;  continu- 
ation of  benefits  as  provided  for  under  the 
head  "Civilian  War  Benefits "  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  Appropriation  Act,  1947; 
the  Employees'  Compensation  Commission 
Appropriation  Act,  1944;  and  sections  4(c) 
and  5(f)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2012);  and  50  per  centum  of  the 
additional  compensation  and  benefits  re- 
quired by  section  10(h)  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended.  $259,500,000,  together  with 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  be 
charged  to  the  subsequent  year  appropria- 
tion for  the  payment  of  compensation  and 
other  benefits  for  any  period  subsequent  to 
September  15  of  the  current  year:  Provided, 
That  in  addition  there  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Postal  Service  fund  to  this  appro- 
priation such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  to  he  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration for  Postal  Service  employees 
through  September  30,  1986. 

BLACK  LUNG  DISABILITY  TRUST  FUND 

For  payments  from  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund.  [$988,471,000] 
S988.422.000  of  which  $942,868,000  shall  be 
available  until  September  30,  1987,  for  pay- 
ment of  all  benefits  and  interest  on  ad- 
vances under  subsection  (c)(2)  of  section 
9501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended,  as  authorized  by  section 
9501(d)  (I),  (2).  (4),  and  (7)  of  that  Act  and 


of  which  $25,481,000  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  to  Employment  Standards  Adminis- 
tration,     Salaries      and      Expenses,      and 
[$19,746,000]    S19.697.000    for    transfer    to 
Departmental    Management,    Salaries    and 
Expenses,  and  $376,000  for  transfer  to  De- 
partmental Management,  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General,  for  expenses  of  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
program       as       authorized       by       section 
9501(d)(5)(A)  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  in 
addition,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
may  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  year  ap- 
propriation for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, other  benefits,  or  interest  on  advances 
for  any  period  subsequent  to  June  15  of  the 
current  year:  Provided  further.  That  in  addi- 
tion, such  amounts  shall  be  paid  from  this 
fund  into  miscellaneous  receipts  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  to  be  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  administering  the  fund 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  authorized 
by  section  9501(d)(5)(B)  of  that  Act. 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety   and   Health  Administration, 
$218,045,000,     including     not     to     exceed 
$53,021,000.  which  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  available  for  grants  to  States  under 
section   23(g)   of   the   Occupational   Safety 
and  Health  Act,  which  grants  shall  be  no 
less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  costs  of  State 
occupational  safety  and  health  programs  re- 
quired to  be  incurred  under  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  18  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970: 
Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  assessment  of  civil  pen- 
alties issued  for  first  instance  violations  of 
any  standard,  rule,  or  regulation  promulgat- 
ed   under    the    Occupational    Safety    and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (other  than  serious,  will- 
ful, or  repeated  violations  under  section  17 
of  the  Act)  resulting  from  the  inspection  of 
any  establishment  or  workplace  subject  to 
the  Act.  unless  such  establishment  or  work- 
place is  cited,  on  the  basis  of  such  inspec- 
tion, for  ten  or  more  violations:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  prescribe,  issue,  administer, 
or  enforce  any  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  which  is  applicable  to 
any  person  who  is  engaged  In  a  farming  op- 
eration which  does  not  maintain  a  tempo- 
rary labor  camp  and  employs  ten  or  fewer 
employees:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the    funds   appropriated   under   this   para- 
graph shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  pre- 
scribe,   issue,    administer,    or    enforce    any 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  order  or  adminis- 
trative    action     under     the     Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  affecting  any 
work    activity    by    reason    of    recreational 
hunting,  shooting,  or  fishing:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  with  respect 
to  any  employer  of  ten  or  fewer  employees 
who  Is  Included  within  a  category  having  an 
occupational  injury  lost  work  day  case  rate, 
at    the    most    precise   Standard    Industrial 
Classification  Code  for  which  such  data  are 
published,   less  than  the  national  average 
rate  as  such  rates  are  most  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  accordance 


with  section  24  of  that  Act  (29  U.S.C.  673). 
except— 

(1)  to  provide,  as  authorized  by  such  Act. 
consultation,  technical  assistance,  educa- 
tional and  training  services,  and  to  conduct 
surveys  and  studies; 

(2)  to  conduct  an  inspection  or  investiga- 
tion in  response  to  an  employee  complaint, 
to  Issue  a  citation  for  violations  found 
during  such  inspection,  and  to  assess  a  pen- 
alty for  violations  which  are  not  corrected 
within  a  reasonable  abatement  period  and 
for  any  willful  violations  found; 

(3)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  imminent  dangers; 

(4)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  health  hazards; 

(5)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  a  report  of  an  employ- 
ment accident  which  is  fatal  to  one  or  more 
employees  or  which  results  In  hospitaliza- 
tion of  five  or  more  employees,  and  to  take 
any  action  pursuant  to  such  Investigation 
authorized  by  such  Act;  and 

(6)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  complaints  of  discrimi- 
nation against  employees  for  exercising 
rights  under  such  Act: 

Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing  provi- 
so shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  a  farming  operation  which  does  not 
maintain  a  temporary  labor  camp  and  em- 
ploys ten  or  fewer  employees;  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  proposal  or  assessment  of 
any  civil  penalties  for  the  violation  or  al- 
leged violation  by  an  employer  of  ten  or 
fewer  employees  of  any  standard,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  promulgated  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(other  than  serious,  willful  or  repeated  vio- 
lations and  violations  which  pose  Imminent 
danger  under  section  13  of  the  Act)  if,  prior 
to  the  inspection  which  gives  rise  to  the  al- 
leged violation,  the  employer  cited  has  (1) 
voluntarily  requested  consultation  under  a 
program     operated    pursuant     to    section 
7(c)(1)  or  section   18  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  or  from  a  pri- 
vate consulUtive  source  approved  by  the 
Administration  and  (2)  had  the  consultant 
examine  the  condition  cited  and  (3)  made  or 
is  in  the  process  of  making  a  reasonable 
good  faith  effort  to  eliminate  the  hazard 
created    by    the    condition    cited    as    such, 
which  was  identified  by  the  aforementioned 
consultant,   unless  changing  circumstances 
or  workplace  conditions  render  Inapplicable 
the  advice  obtained  from  such  consultants: 
Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  any  State  plan 
monitoring  visit  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  section  18  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and   Health   Act  of    1970,   of  any   factory, 
plant,   establishment,  construction  site,  or 
other  area,  workplace  or  environment  where 
such  a  workplace  or  environment  has  been 
Inspected  by  an  employee  of  a  State  acting 
pursuant  to  section  18  of  such  Act  within 
the  six  months  preceding  such  Inspection: 
Provided  further.  That  this  limitation  does 
not  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
conducting  such  monitoring  visit  at  the  time 
and  place  of  an  inspection  by  an  employee 
of  a  State  acting  pursuant  to  section  18  of 
such  Act.  or  in  order  to  investigate  a  com- 
plaint about  State  program  administration 
including  a  failure  to  respond  to  a  worker 
complaint  regarding  a  violation  of  such  Act. 
or  In  order  to  Investigate  a  discrimination 
complaint  under  section  11(c)  of  such  Act, 
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or  as  part  of  a  special  study  monitoring  pro- 
gram, or  to  investigate  a  fatality  or  catastro- 
phe: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  in- 
spection, investigation,  or  enforcement  of 
any  activity  occurring  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  which  exceeds  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  by  any  provision  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  or 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1978. 
Mine  Saitty  and  Health  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
[$150,215.0003  tl50.224.000,  including  pur- 
chase and  bestowal  of  certificates  and  tro- 
phies in  connection  with  mine  rescue  and 
first-aid  work,  and  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  fifty-two  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  replacement  only:  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  accept  lands,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  other  contributions  from  public 
and  private  sources  and  to  prosecute 
projects  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
Federal,  State,  or  private:  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  is  authorized  to 
promote  health  and  safety  education  and 
training  in  the  mining  community  through 
cooperative  programs  with  States.  Industry, 
and  safety  associations;  and  any  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  may  be  used,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  provide  for 
the  costs  of  mine  rescue  and  survival  oper- 
ations In  the  event  of  major  disaster:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  carry  out  section  U5  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977 
or  to  carry  out  that  portion  of  section 
104(g)(1)  of  such  Act  relating  to  the  en- 
forcement of  any  training  requirements, 
with  respect  to  shell  dredging,  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  sand,  gravel,  surface  stone,  sur- 
face clay,  colloidal  phosphate,  or  surface 
limestone  mine. 

Bureau  or  Labor  Statistics 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Including  advances  or  reim- 
bursements to  State.  Federal,  and  local 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered.  t»158,616,000]  S158.640.000.  of 
which  $13,258,000  shall  be  for  expenses  of 
revising  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  and 
S2, 300.000  shall  be  for  expenses  of  enhancing 
service  sector  activities,  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $36,309,000,  which  may  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  In  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund:  Provided.  That  $5,848,000  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1987. 
Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  Departmental 
Management,  Including  [$2,136,000] 
S  1.000.000  for  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
[$99,037,000]  $98,167,000.  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $252,000  which  may  be  expended 
from  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  TOR  VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Not  to  exceed  [$132,975,000]  S124.485.000 
may  be  derived  from  the  Employment  Secu- 
rity Administration  account  in  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  the  provi 
sions  of  38  use.  2001-08  and  2021-26. 


OFPICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978.  [$39,323,000]  S38.136.000.  together 
with  not  to  exceed  [$4,300,000]  S2.161.000 
which  may  be  expended  from  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Administration  account  In 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 

SPECIAL  rORElCN  CURRENCY  PRCXIRAM 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treaisury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$47,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
This  appropriation  shall  be  available  in  ad- 
dition to  other  appropriations  to  such 
agency  for  payments  In  foreign  currencies. 
General  Provisions 

Sec.  101.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  avail- 
able for  supplies,  services,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference space  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  deem 
necessary  for  settlement  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

Sec  102.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  grant  var 
lances.  Interim  orders  or  letters  of  clarifica- 
tion to  employers  which  will  allow  exposure 
of  workers  to  chemicals  or  other  workplace 
hazards  In  excess  of  existing  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  standards 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments 
on  workers'  health  or  safety. 

[Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  prior  to 
November  14.  1985.  in  order  to  enforce  the 
decision  of  February  19.  1985.  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Garcia  v.  San  An- 
tonio Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  et  al. 
(SAMTA).] 

Sic.  103.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  for  construct- 
ing, procuring,  or  altering  departmental 
sanitary  facilities,  including  toilet,  hand- 
icashing.  and  drinking  water  facilities, 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive field  sanitation  standard  for  farmiDork- 
ers. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Appropriation  Act.  1986". 

TITLE  II-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

Administration 
health  resources  and  services 

For  carrying  out  titles  III.  IV.  VII.  VIII. 
X,  and  parts  A  and  C  of  titU  XVI.  and  titles 
XIX  and  XXI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  and  section  427(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  and  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  [$564,853,000] 
S1.S47.979.000,  of  which  [$2,500,000] 
S3. 300.000  shall  l>e  available  only  for  pay- 
ments to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  care  and 
treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  Han- 
sen's disease:  of  which  $750,000  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  shall  be  used  to  ren- 
ovate the  National  Hansen  s  Disease  Center; 
of -which  SS. 000. 000  shall  be  to  establish  geri- 
atric educational  units  under  section  788lbl 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  AcU  and  of 
which  [$1,200,000]  SI. 228.000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  Interest  subsi- 
dies on  loan  guarantees  made  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1981  under  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act:  Provided,  That 


this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
payment  of  the  costs  of  medical  care,  relat 
ed  expenses,  and  burial  expenses  hereafter 
incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  who 
has  participated  in  the  study  of  untreated 
syphilis  initiated  in  Tuskegee.  Alabama.  In 
1932.  In  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  for  payment.  In  such  amounts  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions,  of  such 
costs  and  expenses  hereafter  Incurred  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  person's  wife  or  offspring 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  suf 
fered  injury  or  disease  from  syphilis  con- 
tracted from  such  person:  Provided  further. 
That  when  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  administers  or  operates  an 
employee  health  program  for  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  payment  for  the  full 
estimated  cost  shall  be  made  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement or  In  advances  to  this  appro- 
priation: Provided  further.  That  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  within  the  resources  and  au- 
thority available  under  section  338  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  gross  obligations 
for  the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans 
under  sections  3351c),  338C(e)(l).  and  338E 
of  that  Act  shall  not  exceed  S1,000,000:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide special  retention  pay  (bonuses)  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  37  U.S.C.  302(a)  to  any  reg- 
ular or  reserve  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  any  period  during  which  the  of- 
ficer Is  providing  obligated  service  under 
section  338B  (or  under  former  sections 
225(e)  or  752)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  except  that  this  proviso  shall  not  apply 
to  any  period  of  service  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  an  officer  under  37 
use.  302(c)(1)  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  97-377:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  In  addition  to  the  amounts  pro- 
vided herein.  $15,750,000  shall  be  available 
to  the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration from  reimbursements  from 
other  Federal  Agencies  and  Departments 
for  the  operation  of  employee  occupational 
health  programs  under  5  U.S.C.  7901.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
may  be  used  to  award  grants  to.  enter  into 
contracts  or  cooperative  agreements  with,  or 
otherwise  assist,  a  State,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  to  administer,  operate,  or  Tnonitor 
any  program  supported  under  section  329  or 
330.  or  titU  XIX-C.  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Provided  further.  That  during 
fiscal  year  1986.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  enter  into  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans,  under  subpart  1 
of  part  C  of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  students  who  have  not  previ- 
ously received  loans  guaranteed  thereunder, 
and  to  students  who  have  p-eviously  re- 
ceived loans  guaranteed  thereunder,  except 
that  the  total  of  commitments  so  authorized 
may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  S275.000.000  plus 
any  uncommitted  balances  of  loan  guaran- 
tee authority  provided  for  any  prior  fiscal 
year  which  remain  available  for  fiscal  year 
1986:  Provided  further.  That  no  limitation 
on  full-time  equivalent  positions  of  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  apply  to  the  use  of  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  for  personnel  compen- 
sation. 

medical  facilities  GUARANTEE  AND  LOAN  FTIND 

federal  interest  SUBSIDIES  FOR  MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 

For  carrying  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  1602  of  the  Public  Health  Service 


Act.  $25,000,000  together  with  any  amounts 
received  by  the  Secretary  In  connection 
with  loans  and  loan  guarantees  under  title 
VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
the  payment  of  interest  subsidies.  During 
the  fiscal  year  no  commitments  for  direct 
loans,  or  loan  guarantees  shall  be  made. 

HEALTH  maintenance  ORGANIIATION  LOAN  AND 
LOAN  GUARANTEE  FUND 

Any  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
under  title  XIII  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  and  not  to  exceed  $700,000.  may  be 
disbursed  with  respect  to  any  liability  or 
contingent  liability  incurred  prior  to  1985. 
Centers  for  Disease  Control 

disease  control 
i  including  transfer  of  funds  i 
To  carry  out  titles  III  and  XIX  and  sec- 
tion 1102  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
sections  101.  102.  103.  201.  202.  and  203  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977.  and  sections  20.  21.  and  22  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970: 
including  Insurance  of  official  motor  vehi- 
cles In  foreign  countries:  and  hire,  mainte- 
nance,      and       operation       of       aircraft, 
[$441,194,000]       S476.777.000.       of      which 
[$3,797,000]   S4.625.000  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  equipment  and  con- 
..truction  and  renovation  of  facilities,  and  of 
which  S2, 000.000  shall  be  used  to  establish, 
maintain,    and  operate  a   twenty-four-hour 
telephone  hotline  which  permits  calls  to  be 
made   without  charge  to   the  caller,    which 
provides  general  irijormation  concerning  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome  and  in- 
formation concerning  medical  services  and 
housing  facilities  for  individuals  with  such 
syndrome,   and  which   refers  such  individ- 
uals to  counseling  services.  Provided,  That 
training  of  employees  of  private  agencies 
shall  be  made  subject  to  reimbursement  or 
advances  to  this  appropriation  for  the  full 
cost  of  such  training:  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $1,266,000  in  collections  from 
user  fees,  including  collections  from  train- 
ing and  reimbursements  and  advances  for 
the  full  cost  of  proficiency  testing  of  private 
clinical  laboratories,  may  be  credited  to  this 
appropriation:      Provided     further.      That 
$10,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  unobligat- 
ed balances  provided  under  Public  Law  94- 
266    for   national    Influenza   immunization. 
Provided  further,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  for  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  shall  be  used  to  maintain  not  less 
than  4.108  Federal  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions. 

National  iNSTiTtrrss  of  Health 

RATIONAL  CANCER  INSTlTtTTE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  cancer.  [$1,221,590,000] 
SI. 271.555.000. 

NATIONAL  HEART,  LUNG.  AND  BLOOD  INSTITUTE 

For  carrying  out  section  301.  tiUe  IV.  and 
section  1105  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  with  respect  to  cardiovascular,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases,  and  blood  and  blood  prod- 
ucts. [$812,882,000]  S863.652.000. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  dental  diseases.  [$97,691,000] 
SI  03,728.000. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS.  DIABETES. 
AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DISEASES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  arthritis,  diabetes,  and  digestive 
and  kidney  diseases.  [$541,298,000] 
S565.924,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  AND 
COMMUNICATIVE  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  I>ublic  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  neurological  and  communicative 
disorders  and  stroke.  [$418,590,000] 
S428.517.000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ALLERGY  AND 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
Of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  allergy  and  infectious  diseases. 
[$371,941,000]  S429.453.000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  general  medical  sciences. 
[$455,593,000]  S510,872.000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  child  health  and  human  develop- 
ment. [$306,812,000]  S323.071.000. 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  [part  P 
of]  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  eye  diseases  and  visual  disor- 
ders. [$188,988,000]  S184.036.000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  SCIENCES 

For  carrying  out  sections  301  and  311,  and 
title  IV,  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  environmental  health  sci- 
ences. [$188,319,000]  S198.913.000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AGING 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  aging.  [$149,067,000]  $154,118,000. 
RESEARCH  RESOURCES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  section 
472  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with 
respect  to  research  resources  and  general  re- 
search support  granU.  [$304,579,000] 
$305,739,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  these 
funds,  with  the  exception  of  funds  for  the 
Minority  Biomedical  Research  Support  pro- 
gram, shall  be  used  to  pay  recipients  of  the 
general  research  support  grants  program 
any  amount  for  indirect  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  such  grants. 

JOHN  E.  FOCARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 

For  carrying  out  the  activities  at  the  John 
E.  Fogarty  International  Center. 
[$11,529,000]  $11,606,000.  of  which 
$1,999,000  shall  be  available  for  payment  to 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memori- 
al Laboratory. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  with  respect 
to  health  Information  communications  and 
part  I  of  title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  [$46,972,000]  $60,000,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTTOR 

For  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Director,  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  [$117,085,000]  $37,574,000,  In- 
cluding purchase  of  not  to  exceed  [ten]  13 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
only. 


BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  construction  of,  and  acquisition  of 
sites  and  equipment  for.  facilities  of  or  used 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
$14,900,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

alcohol,  drug  ABUSE.  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  with  respect  to  mental  health,  drug 
abuse,  alcohol  abuse,  and  alcoholism. 
[$903,637,000]  i995.539.000  of  which 
$100,000  for  design,  modernization,  and  im- 
provement of  government  owned  or  leased 
intramural  research  facilities  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.'  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
these  funds  shall  be  used  to  maintain  not 
less  than  1,571  Federal  full-time  equivalent 
positions. 

FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  FOR  SAINT  ELIZABETHS 
HOSPITAL 

For  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance  and   operation   of   Saint   Elizabeths 
Hospital     in    the    District    of    Columbia 
$43,696,000:    Provided,   That   In   fiscal   year 
1986  and  thereafter  the  maximum  amount 
available  to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  from 
Federal  sources  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of 
the  following  amounU:  the  appropriations 
made  under  this  heading,  amounts  billed  to 
Federal  agencies  and  entitles  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  serv- 
ices provided  al  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
and  amounts  authorized  by  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  this  amount  shall  not  Include 
Federal  funds  appropriated  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  "Federal  Payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia"  and  payments  made 
pursuant  to  section  9(c)  of  Public  Law  98- 
621:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  set  rates 
which  In  the  aggregate  do  not  exceed  the  es- 
timated total  cost  of  Inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient services  provided  through  Saint  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  as  authorized  by  title  16.  sec- 
tions 2315  and  2320.  title  21.  sections  511. 
513,  522.  545.  902,  and  1116,  and  title  24.  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  and  may   bill   and  collect   from 
(prospectively  or  otherwise)  individuals,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  entitles  for 
any  services  so  provided:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  set  rates  which  In  the  aggre- 
gate do  not  exceed  the  estimated  total  cost 
of  inpatient  and  outpatient  services  provid- 
ed through  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  as  au- 
thorized by  title  24.  sections  191.  196.  211. 
212,  222,  253,  and  324.  title  31.  section  1535, 
and  title  42,  sections  249  and  251  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  may  bill  and  collect 
(prospectively   or  otherwise)   from   individ- 
uals, and  Federal  agencies,  and  other  enti- 
ties for  any  services  so  provided.  Amounts  so 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
public  health  service  management 
For  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  for 
carrying  out  title  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.   [$87,621,000]   $90,636,000.  to- 
gether with  $500,000  to  be  transferred  from 
amounts    appropriated    from    the    general 
fund  for  the  management  of  the  Health  Care 
Financing     Administration     and     not     to 
exceed  [$1,050,000]  $3,500,000  to  be  trans- 
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ferred  and  expended  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Funds  referred  to  therein  and,  in  ad- 
dition, amounts  collected  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  from  the  sale  of 
data  tapes  shall  be  credited  to  this  appro- 
priation and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

From  amounts  so  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available,  SI, 000.000  shall  be  for 
the  developmerit  of  a  comprehensive  plan  de- 
tailing possible  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  experienced  by 
physicians  and  other  indii'iduals  who  pro- 
vide health  treatment  or  care,  including 
nurses  and  other  State  licensed  or  certified 
practitioners,  in  obtaining  liability  insur- 
ance at  reasonable  cost;  and  for  the  initi- 
ation of  pilot  projects  to  study  or  dernon- 
strate  any  such  possible  solutions  (including 
Federal  reijisurance  of  private  insurers  of- 
fering malpractice  or  related  health  liability 
insurance/. 

RETIREMENT  PAY  AND  MEDICAL  BENEFITS  FOR 
COMMISSIONED  OFPICERS 

For  retirement  pay  and  medical  benefits 
of  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers as  authorized  by  law.  and  for  pay- 
ments under  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  P»rotection  Plan  and  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan  and  for  medical  care  of  dependents 
and  retired  personnel  under  the  Depend- 
ents' Medical  Care  Act  <10  U.S.C,  ch.  55). 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
grants  to  states  por  medicaid 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
[$17,710,489,000]  tlS.315.492.000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

For  making,  after  May  31,  1986.  payments 
to  States  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  for  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1986  for  unanticipated  costs,  incurred  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  (,  the  obligations  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  or  succeeding 
fiscal  year.] 

Payment  under  title  XIX  may  be  made  for 
any  quarter  beginning  after  June  30.  1985, 
and  before  October  1.  1986.  with  respect  to 
any  State  plan  or  plan  amendment  in  effect 
during  any  such  quarter.  If  submitted  in,  or 
prior  to  such  quarter  and  approved  in  that 
or  any  such  subsequent  quarter. 

For  mailing  payments  to  States  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1987.  $6,500,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

PAYMENTS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  TRUST  rUNDS 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  as  provided 
under  sections  217(g).  229(b)  and  1844  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  sections  103(c)  and 
111(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965.  and  section  278(d)  of  Public  Law  97- 
248.  [$19,659,000,000]  SIS.854,000.000. 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  XI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  [$88,185,000] 
t9S.533.000  (of  which  tSOO.OOO  shall  be 
transferred  as  provided  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Management  Account  under  the  Of- 
ficer of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health),  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  [$1,168,108,000] 
SI. 182, 885,000  to  be  transferred  to  this  ap- 


propriation as  authorized  by  section  201(g) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Funds  re- 
ferred to  therein;  Provided,  That  in  addi- 
tion. $15,000,000  shall  similarly  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  said  trust  funds  and  shall 
be  expended  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
process  workloads  not  anticipated  in  the 
budget  estimates  and  to  meet  unanticipated 
costs  of  agencies  or  organizations  with 
which  agreements  have  been  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  of  title  XVIII 
and  after  maximum  absorption  of  such  costs 
within  the  remainder  of  the  existing  limita- 
tion has  been  achieved.  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  maintain 
not  less  than  3,900  Federal  full-time  equiva- 
lent positions. 

Social  Security  Administration 
payments  to  social  security  trust  funds 
For  payment  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  amd 
Survivors  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Funds,  as  provided 
under  sections  201(m),  217(g),  228(g>,  229(b), 
and  1131(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  section  152  of  Public  Law  98-21, 
$497,008,000. 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS  FOR  DISABLED  COAL  MINERS 

For  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977,  Includ- 
ing the  payment  of  travel  expenses  on  an 
actual  cost  or  commuted  basis,  to  an  individ- 
ual, for  travel  incident  to  medical  examina- 
tions, and  to  parties,  their  representatives, 
tmd  all  reasonably  necessary  witnesses  for 
travel  within  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  reconsider- 
ation Interviews  and  to  proceedings  before 
administrative  law  judges,  [$727,908,000] 
S727,908,000  to  remain  ai'ailable  until  ex- 
pended. For  making,  after  July  31,  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  benefit  payments  to  in- 
dividuals under  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977,  for  costs  in- 
curred in  the  current  fiscal  year,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  [,  the  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  to  be  charged  to  the 
subsequent  appropriations  for  the  current 
or  succeeding  fiscal  year.] 

For  making  benefit  payments  under  title 
IV  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1987.  $270,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM 

For  carrying  out  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  Program,  section  401  of  Public 
Law  92-603.  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66. 
as  amended,  and  section  405  of  Public  Law 
95-216,  including  payment  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  pursuant  to  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
$7,712,089,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  any  portion  of  the 
funds  provided  to  a  State  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  not  obligated  by  the  State 
during  that  year  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  For  making,  after  July  31  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  benefit  payments  to  in- 
dividuals under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  for  unanticipated  costs  Incurred  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
neces5ary[.  the  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures therefor  to  be  charged  to  the  suljse- 
quent  appropriations  for  the  current  or  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.] 

For  carrying  out  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  Program  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1987.  $2,339,250,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  PROGRAM 


For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  I.  IV-A  and  -D.  X.  XI,  XIV.  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Act 
of  July  5.  1960  (24  U.S.C.  ch.  9). 
[$6,679,578,000]  S6.859.S78.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  titles 
I.  IV-A  and  -D.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  for  the  last  three 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  unan- 
ticipated costs.  Incurred  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary [, 
the  obligations  and  expenditures  to  be 
charged  to  the  sut>sequent  appropriations 
for  the  current  or  succeeding  fiscal  year.] 

For  making  payments  to  States  under 
titles  I.  IV-A  and  D.  X.  XIV.  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1987.  $2,193,754,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  IV-D  and  XI  of  the  Social  Secu 
rlty  Act.  $432,601,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  title 
IV-D  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  for  the  last 
three  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  for 
unanticipated  costs.  Incurred  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary[,  the  obligations  and  the  expenditures 
to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  appropria- 
tions for  the  current  or  succeeding  fiscal 
year.] 

For  making  payments  to  States  under  title 
IV-D  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1987.  $170,750,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

For  carrying  out  title  XXVI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
$2,100,000,000. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  more  than 
[$4,022,486,000]  S3.992.486.000  may  be  ex- 
pended, as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 
Provided,  That  travel  expense  payments 
under  section  1631(h)  of  such  Act  may  l>e 
made  only  when  travel  of  more  than  seven- 
ty-five miles  Is  required:  Provided  further. 
That  $175,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  for  use  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  process  workloads  not 
anticipated  In  the  budget  estimates,  for  au- 
tomation projects  and  their  Impact  on  the 
work  force,  and  to  meet  mandatory  In- 
creases In  costs  of  agencies  or  organizations 
with  which  agreements  have  been  made  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  titles 
XVI  and  XVIII  and  section  221  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  after  maximum  absorp- 
tion of  such  costs  within  the  remainder  of 
the  existing  limitation  has  been  achieved: 
Provided  further.  That  $182,939,000  for 
automatic  data  processing  and  telecom- 
munications activities  shall  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  manufacture,  printing,  or 
procuring  of  social  security  cards,  as  provid- 
ed In  section  205(c)(2)(D)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  where  paper  and  other  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  cards  are 
produced,  manufactured,  or  assembled  out- 
side of  the  United  States.-  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  plan,  implement,  or 


administer  the  closure  of  a  Social  Security 
field  office  if  such  closure  would  result  in  a 
net  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  Social 
Security  offices  on  September  30.  1986,  as 
compared  with  July  1.  1985. 

Human  Development  Services 
social  services  block  grant 
For  carrying  out  the  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  Act.  $2,700,000,000. 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act.  the 
Native  Americans  Programs  Act.  the  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act.  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act.  chapter  8-D  of  title  VIA  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (pertaining  to  grants  to  States  for  plan- 
ning and  development  of  dependent  care 
programs),  the  Family  Violence  Prevention 
and  Services  Act  (title  III  of  P.L.  98-457), 
and  the  Head  Start  Act.  [$2,003,722,000: 
Provided,  That  $76,349,000  shall  be  the 
maximum  amount  available  for  Indian  and 
migrant  Head  Start  programs  for  fUcal  year 
1986]  S2.006.422,000. 

FAMILY  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

For  carrying  out  parts  B  and  E  of  title  IV 
and  section  1110  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  title  II  of  Public  Law  95-266  (adoption 
opportunities),  [$745,019,000]  S807.412,000. 

WORK  INCENTIVES 

For  carrying  out  a  work  incentive  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  including  registra- 
tion of  individuals  for  such  programs,  and 
for  related  child  care  and  other  supportive 
services.  as  authorized  by  section 
402(a)(19)(G)  of  the  Act,  Including  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  authorized  by 
section  431  of  the  Act.  [$250,000,000] 
S266,760.000  which  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  available  for  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  to  which  the  States  may 
become  entitled  pursuant  to  section  403(d) 
of  such  Act.  for  these  purposes. 

Office  of  Community  Services 

COMMUNITY  services  BLOCK  GRANT 

For  carrying  out  the  Community  Services 
Block         Grant         Act,  [$361,700,000] 

S372.435.000,  of  which  [$18,350,000] 
S19  920,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  section 
681(a)(2)(A),  [$3,720,000]  S4.050,000  shall 
be  for  carrying  out  section  681(a)(2)(D). 
[$2  800  000]  S3.035,000  shall  be  for  carrying 
out'section  681(a)(2)(E).  and  $6,130,000  shall 
be  for  carrying  out  section  681(a)(2)(F). 
Departmental  Management 

GENERAL  DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided,  for  general  departmental  manage- 
ment, Including  hire  of  six  medium  sedans, 
[$123  949.000]  S139.949.000  together  with 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  to  be  transferred 
and  expended  as  authorized  by  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from 
any  one  or  all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to 
therein,  of  which  S16,000.000  shall  be  for  the 
award  of  granU.  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  for 
four  projects  demonstrating  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  to  victims  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  entities  located,  and  providing  serv- 
ices to  persons  residing,  in  those  four  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas  having 
the  highest  concentration  of  persons  suffer- 
ing the  syndrome:  Provided.  That  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  S4.500.000  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  amounts  available  to  the  Na- 


tional Institutes  of  Health,  National  Cancer 
Institute,  for  construction,  which  additional 
amount  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  contract  provisions  of  section  301(a)(7) 
of  the  Public  Health  Sennce  Act  for  con- 
struction of  the  Mary  Babb  Randolph 
Cancer  Center  in  West  Virginia. 

office  of  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  $42,219,000  together 
with  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  expended  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust  funds  re- 
ferred to  therein. 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  [$15,636,000]  S16.259.000  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  to  be 
transferred  and  expended  as  authorized  by 
section  201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust  funds  re- 
ferred to  therein. 

POLICY  RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  research  studies  under  sec- 
tion 1110  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
[$6,500,000]  S6.000,000. 

[General  Provisions 
[Sec.  201.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  for  grants-in-aid  of  State  agen- 
cies to  cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
operation  of  said  agencies.  Including  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  said  agencies,  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  said  agencies  of  any  State  which  have 
established  by  legislative  enactment  and 
have  in  operation  a  merit  system  and  classi- 
fication and  compensation  plan  covering  the 
selection,  tenure  in  office,  and  compensa- 
tion of  their  employees,  because  of  any  dis- 
approval of  their  personnel  or  the  manner 
of  their  selection  by  the  agencies  of  the  said 
States,  or  the  rates  of  pay  of  said  officers  or 
employees. 

[Sec.  202.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  research  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost 
of  such  research.] 

Sec.  201.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  pay  an  indi- 
rect cost  rate  in  excess  of  the  grantee's  fiscal 
year  1985  rate  in  effect  on  December  31, 
1984:  Provided:  That  this  section  applies 
only  to  those  grantees  that  had  fiscal  year 
1985  indirect  cost  rates  in  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1984. 

Sec  [203]  202.  Appropriations  in  this  Act 
for  the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  and  Departmental 
Management  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
for  active  commissioned  officers  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Reserve  Corps  and 
for  not  to  exceed  [two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred] two  thousand  five  hundred  commis- 
sioned officers  In  the  Regular  Corps;  ex- 
penses Incident  to  the  dissemination  of 
health  Information  In  foreign  countries 
through  exhibits  and  other  appropriate 
means:  advances  of  funds  for  compensation, 
travel,  and  subsistence  expenses  (or  per 
diem  In  lieu  thereof)  for  persons  coming 
from  abroad  to  participate  In  health  or  sci- 
entific activities  of  the  Department  pursu- 
ant to  law:  expenses  of  primary  and  second- 


ary schooling  of  dependents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  Public  Health  Service  commissioned 
officers  sUtioned   in   foreign  countries,  at 
costs  for  any  given  area  not  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
same  area,  when  it  Is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  schools  available  in  the  lo- 
cality are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  education  of  such  dependenu,  and  for 
the  transportation  of  such  dependents,  be- 
tween such  schools  and  their  places  of  resi- 
dence when  the  schools  are  not  accessible  to 
such  dependents  by  regular  means  of  trans- 
portation: expenses  for  medical  care  for  ci- 
vilian and  commissioned  employees  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  their  dependents, 
assigned  abroad  on  a  permanent  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide;  rental  or  lease  of  living 
quarters    (for   periods    not    exceeding    five 
years),  and  provision  of  heat,  fuel,  and  light 
and  maintenance,  Improvement,  and  repair 
of   such   quarters,   and   advsince   payments 
therefor,  for  civilian  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  who  are  United 
States  citizens  and  who  have  a  permanent 
station  in  a  foreign  country:  purchase,  erec- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  temporary  or  port- 
able structures:   and   for  the   payment  of 
compensation  to  consultants  or  individual 
scientists  appointed  for  limited  periods  of 
time  pursuant  to  section  207(f)  or  section 
207(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  at 
rates  established  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  or  the  Secretary   where  such 
action  is  required  by  statute,  not  to  exceed 
the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for 
GS-18:  not  to  exceed  $9,500  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  related 
to  any  health  agency  of  the  Department 
when  specifically  approved  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health. 

[Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term.] 

Sec.  [205]  203.  Funds  advanced  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Management 
Fund  from  appropriations  in  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  the  expenses  of  sharing 
medical  care  facilities  and  resources  pursu- 
ant to  section  327A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

Sec.  [206]  204.  Funds  appropriated  In 
this  title  for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Child  Support  En- 
forcement shall  be  available  for  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses  related  to  Income 
maintenance  or  child  support  enforcement 
activities  of  the  Department  when  specifi- 
cally approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security. 

Sec  [207]  205.  Funds  appropriated  In 
this  title  for  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  available  for  not  to 
exceed  $2,000  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses  when  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 

Sec  [208]  206.  No  funds  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
by  this  or  any  other  Act,  may  be  used  to  pay 
basic  pay,  special  pays,  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  and  basic  allowances  for  quar- 
ters of  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  described  in  section  204  of 
title  42,  United  States  Code,  at  a  level  that 
exceeds  110  percent  of  the  Executive  Level  I 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay:  Provided,  That 
amounts  received  from  employees  of  the  De- 
partment in  payment  for  room  and  board 
may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  ac- 
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counts  "Health  Resources  and  Services". 
National  Institutes  of  Health  "Office  of  the 
Director".  "Disease  Control",  and  "Federal 
Subsidy  for  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital". 
Funds  appropriated  by  thii  Act  or  any  other 
Act  shall  not  be  used  for  special,  revised  spe- 
cial, or  continuation  pay  to  any  physician 
or  dentist  appointed  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Commissioned  Corps  during  the  cur- 
rent year  whose  primary  duties  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  administrative 
or  managerial'  Provided,  That  any  physi- 
cian or  dentist  who,  through  promotion  or 
reassignment  within  the  Corps,  assumes  as 
primary  duties  administrative  or  manageri- 
al responsibilities  may,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  receive  such  special,  reiHsed 
special  or  continuation  pay. 

Sec.  [209 J  207.  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  title  shall  be  used  to  transfer 
the  general  administration  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Native  American  Pro- 
grams Act  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  [2101  ^08.  Funds  provided  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  one-year  contracts  which 
are  to  be  performed  in  two  fiscal  years,  so 
long  as  the  total  amount  for  such  contracts 
is  obligated  in  the  year  for  which  the  funds 
are  appropriated. 

Sec.  209.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  pay  comparability  allow- 
ances, as  authorized  under  5  U.S.C.  5948, 
only  to  those  persons  who  are  licensed  to 
practice  medicine,  except  that  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  individuals  receiving  such 
allowances  prior  to  January  1,  1986. 

Sec.  210.  Not  to  eiceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  appropriations  made  available 
for  this  fiscal  year  for  the  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  funded  in  this 
Act  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  but  no  such  appropriation,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  shall  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  more  than  1  per  centum  by  any 
such  transfers  and  Congress  shall  be  notified 
promptly  of  any  such  transfer:  Provided, 
That  research  grants  or  contracts  funded  by 
any  appropriation  made  to  any  National 
Institute  of  Health  or  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
shall  be  awarded  only  after  consideration  by 
the  advisory  body  of  the  full  cost  of  such  a 
research  grant  or  contract 

[Sec.  211.  Pursuant  to  United  States  Code 
title  42.  paragraph  264.  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  for  research  into  the  causes  and 
transmission  of  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  disease  may  be  used  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  for  closing  or  quarantining  as 
a  public  health  hazard  any  bathhouse  or 
massage  parlor  which  in  his  judgment  pur- 
suant to  law  can  be  determined  to  facilitate 
this  transmission  or  spread  of  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic.J 

Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  cash  awards  to  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  specific  sug- 
gestions, inventions,  or  achievements,  which 
are  of  benefit  to  the  Government. 

Sec.  212.  Notwithstanding  31  United 
States  Code  1348.  and  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring proper  management  of  federally  sup- 
ported computer  systems  and  data  bases, 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  are  available 
for  the  purchase  of  dedicated  telephone  serv- 
ice between  the  private  residences  of  employ- 
ees assigned  to  computer  centers  funded 
under  this  Act,  and  the  computer  centers  to 
which  such  employees  are  assigned. 

Sec.  213.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  amounts  appropriated  by  this 


Act  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  be  used  to  maintain  not  less  than 
13,507  Federal  full-time  equivalent  posi- 
tions. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  Appro- 
priation Act.  1986". 

TITLE  III-DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  rOB  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

For  carrying  out  chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  as  amended.  $3,688,163,000.  of  which 
$5,246,000  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 555(d)  of  said  Act  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  evaluate  programs,  and  the 
remaining  $3,682,917,000  shall  become  avail- 
able on  July  1.  1986.  and  remain  available 
until  Septemljer  30.  1987:  Provided.  That  of 
these  remaining  funds,  no  funds  shall  be 
used  for  purposes  of  section  554(a)(1)(B). 
$264,524,000  shall  be  available  for  purposes 
of  section  554(a)(2)(A).  $150,170,000  shall  be 
available  for  purposes  of  section 
554(a)(2)(B).  $32,616,000  shall  be  available 
for  purposes  of  section  554(a)(2)(C)  and 
$35,607,000  shall  be  available  for  purposes 
of  section  554(b)(1)(D):  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 111(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  criteria  of  pover- 
ty utilized  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
the  1980  decennial  census  shall  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  allocating  funds  under  chapter 
1  where  applicable:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
111(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  no  funds  appropri- 
ated under  chapter  1  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  data  taken  from  the  1975  survey 
of  income  and  education  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

For  carrying  out  section  418A  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  $7,500,000. 

IMPACT  AID 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
13).  [$675,000,000.]  t622.000.000  of  which 
[$22,000.0003  t20.000.000  shall  be  for  enti- 
tlements under  section  2  of  said  Act, 
$10,000,000.  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  for  payments  under 
section  7  of  said  Act  and  [$643,000,000] 
t592, 000,000  shall  be  for  entitlements  under 
section  3  of  said  Act  of  which  $513,000,000 
shall  be  for  entitlements  under  section  3(a) 
of  said  Act:  Provided,  That  payment  with 
respect  to  entitlements  under  section  3(a)  to 
any  local  educational  agency  described  in 
section  3(d)(1)(A)  of  said  Act  shall  be  at  100 
per  centum  of  entitlement  except  that  pay- 
ment to  such  agency  attributable  to  chil- 
dren who  reside  on  property  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  403(1)(C)  of  said  Act  shall 
be  limited  to  15  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Provided  further.  That  payment  with  re- 
spect to  entitlements  under  section  3(a>  to 
any  local  educational  agency  not  described 
in  section  3(d)(1)(A)  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced from  100  per  centum  of  entitlement 
except  that  payment  to  such  agency  attrib- 
utable to  children  who  reside  on  property 
which  is  described  in  section  403(1)(C)  shall 
be  ratably  reduced  from  15  per  centum  of 
entitlement:  Provided  further.  That  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  entitlements  under 
section  3(b)  of  said  Act  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  which  20  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  total  average  daily  attendance 
is  made  up  of  children  determined  eligible 
under  section  3(b)  shall  be  at  60  per  centum 
of  entitlement  and  payment  with  respect  to 


entitlements  under  section  3(b)  of  said  Act 
to  any  local  educational  agency  in  which 
less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  total  average 
daily  attendance  is  made  up  of  children  de 
termined  eligible  under  section  3(b)  shall  b«- 
ratably  reduced  from  100  per  centum  of  en 
titlement:  Provided  further.  That  the  provl 
sions  of  section  5(c)  of  said  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  funds  provided  herein:  Provided 
further.  That  no  payments  shall  be  made 
under  section  7  of  .said  Act  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  whose  need  for  assistance 
under  that  section  fails  to  exceed  the  lesser 
of  $10,000  or  5  per  centum  of  the  district's 
current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  the 
disaster  occurred:  Provided  further,  That  in 
determining  entitlements  under  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
874.  Eighty-first  Congress),  the  local  contri- 
bution rate  for  each  local  educational 
agency  shall  [not  be  more  than]  be  equal  to 
the  local  contribution  rate  for  that  agency 
for  fiscal  year  1985:  Provided  further.  That 
in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency 
that  did  not  have  a  local  contribution  rate 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  the  Secretary  shall  base 
such  agency's  fiscal  year  1986  payment  on  a 
local  contribution  rate  the  agency  could 
have  received  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  19). 
[$20,000,000]  tlO.000.000  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be 
for  providing  school  facilities  as  authorized 
by  said  Act.  of  which  [$8,500,000] 
t4, 250.000  shall  be  for  awards  under  section 
10  of  said  Act,  [$8,500,000]  t4. 250.000  shall 
be  for  awards  under  sections  14(a)  and  14(b) 
of  said  Act,  and  [$3,000,000]  tl. 500.000 
shall  be  for  awards  under  sections  5  and 
14(c)  of  said  Act. 

SPECIAL  PR(}GI<AMS 

For  carrying  out  the  consolidated  pro- 
grams and  projects  authorized  under  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981.  as  amended 
$531,909,000.  of  which  $31,909,000  shall  be 
for  programs  and  projects  authorized  under 
subchapter  D  of  said  Act,  including 
$10,700,000  for  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized under  subsection  583(a)(1)  of  said 
Act:  $6,052,000  shall  be  used  for  awards, 
which,  except  for  educational  television  pro- 
gramming, are  not  to  exceed  a  cumulative 
amount  of  $1,000,000  to  any  recipient  for 
national  impact  demonstration  or  research 
projects;  $7,000,000  for  activities  authorized 
under  subsection  583(b)(1)  of  said  Act; 
$3,157,000  for  programs  authorized  under 
subsection  583(b)(2)  of  said  Act;  $3,000,000 
for  programs  authorized  under  subsection 
583(b)(3)  of  said  Act;  and  $2,000,000  for  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  subsection 
583(b)(4)  of  said  Act:  Provided,  That 
$500,000,000  to  carry  out  the  State  block 
grant  program  authorized  under  chapter  2 
of  said  Act  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  July  1,  1986.  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1987. 

For  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
and  desegregation  assistance  centers  au- 
thorized under  section  403  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  $24,000,000. 

For  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  title  IX,  part  C  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  $6,000,000. 

For  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  section  1524  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1978.  [$2,700,000]  t5,000.000. 

For  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  section  1525  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1978.  $2,000,000. 


For  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  Public  Law  92-506.  as  amended. 
[$1,500,000]  tl. 700.000:  Provided.  That  said 
sum  shall  become  available  on  July  1.  1986, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1987. 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  VII 
of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act. 
relating  to  magnet  schools  assistance. 
$75,000,000:  Provided.  That  not  more  than 
$4,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  may  be  paid  to 
any  single  eligible  local  educational  agency. 

[For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title 
VI  of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act,  $5,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.] 

For  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  the  Follow  Through  Act,  $7,500,000. 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act 
t90.000.000  to  become  available  on  July  1. 
1986.  and  remain  available  until  September 
30.1987.  ,^.,,     ,y 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  ix. 
of  Public  Law  98-588.  tlO.000,000.  to  become 
available  July  1,  1986,  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1987. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  title  VI  of 
the    Education    Amendments   of    1984,    and 
title  IV   part  E  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional    Education    Act,     [$172,951,000,    of 
which  $5,000,000  shall  be  for  section  732  of 
title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  $30,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Pro- 
gram authorized  by  title  VI  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1984.]  tl43.000,000.  of 
which  tlOO.000,000  shall  be  for  part  A  of  title 
VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  til, 000.000  shall  be  for  part  B  of 
title    VII  of  that   Act    t28.300.000   shall   be 
(notwithstanding    any   other   provision    of 
law)  for  part  C  of  title  VII  of  that  Act  and 
t3,700.000  shall  be  for  part  E  of  title  IV  of 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins   Vocational  Education 
Act  and  shall  become  available  on  July  1, 
1986.  and  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1987. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

For  carrying  out  the   Education   of   the 
Handicapped  Act.  [$1,320,100,000] 

tl.411. 000.000  of  which  [$1,135,145,000] 
tl  215,500.000  for  section  611  and 
[$29,000,000]  t30.000.000  for  section  619 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  1986.  and  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1987.'  Provided.  That 
tSOO  000  of  the  amounts  available  under  this 
heading  for  part  F  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
Theater  of  the  Deaf. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 


For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  [as  amended,  and  the  Helen  Keller 
National  Center  Act.  $1,233,900,000,  of 
which  $1,305,916  shall  be  for  activities 
under  section  110(b)(3)  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  $14,635,000  shall  be  for  special 
demonstration  programs  for  the  severely 
disabled  under  section  311  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act,  $2,100,000  shall  be  for  special 
recreational  programs  under  section  316  of 
the  Rehaoilitation  Act.  $5,000,000  shall  be 
for  State  g'anU  under  title  VII.  part  A  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  $4,200,000  shall 
be  for  continued  operation  of  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults]   the  Helen  Keller  Na- 


tional Center  Act  and  the  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960.  tl, 362,000,000, 
of  which  tl. 188.708,000  shall  be  for  allot- 
ments under  section  100(bl(ll  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  tl. 292,000  shall  be  for  activi- 
ties under  section  110(b)(3)  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  and  t4. 300.000  shall  be  for  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Helen  Keller  Nation- 
al Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

From  amounts  for  activities  under  section 
100(b)f2l  and  part  C  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  t9,000,000,  shall  be  used  to 
award  grants  for  projects  that  develop  or 
expand  transition  from  school  to  employ- 
ment programs  within  States,  including  the 
establishment  of  supported  employment  pro- 
grams for  severely  disabled  individuals:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  less  than  one  such  grant 
shall  be  awarded  within  each  Department  of 
Education  Region. 

From  amounts  for  activities  under  section 
311  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  t750,000  shall 
be  available  for  a  grant  to  South  Carolina  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
Comprehensive  Medical  Rehabilitation 
Center  to  be  located  in  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

From  the  remainder  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
tS.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, shall  be  available,  in  accordance 
with  section  311  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
for  a  grant  to  the  Oregon  Hearing  Institute, 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  to  pay  the  fuU  cost  of 
the  research  activities,  and  the  construction 
and  renovation  associated  with  those  activi- 

The  amounts  to  carry  out  title  VI-B  (per- 
taining to  projects  with  industry  and  busi- 
ness opportunities  for  handicapped  individ- 
uals) and  title  VII-B  (pertaining  to  Centers 
for  Independent  Living)  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  shall  be  used  to  assist  only  those  en- 
tities assisted  thereunder  during  fiscal  year 
1985,  except  for  any  portion  of  such 
amounts  made  available  due  either  to  the 
failure  of  any  such  entity  to  apply  for  con- 
tinued funding  or  a  determination  by  the 
CommUsioner  that  there  is  a  substantial 
failure  of  any  such  entity  to  comply  with 
provisions  of  its  approved  application. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act,  and  the  Adult  Education 
Act.      [$933,277,000]     t946.314.000     which 
shall    become   available    for   obligation   on 
July    1.    1986,   and   shall   remain   available 
until  September  30,   1987:   Provided,  That 
[$10  178,000  shall  be  available  for  title  IV. 
pai  U  A  and  C  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional  Education   Act   Including  $6,000,000 
for  section  404  of  said  title:  Provided  fur- 
ther.  That   $7,000,000]   t7,300.000  shall   be 
available  for  State  advisory  councils  under 
section  112  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  [shall  be  used  to  provide 
to   each    State    an   amount   equal    to   the 
amount  it   received  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year:  Provided  further,  [That  no  State  shall 
receive  less  under  title  II  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act  than  it  re- 
ceived in  the  previous  year:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $101,963,000  for  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  to  each 
Stale  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  It  re- 
ceived under  said  Act  in  the  previous  year:] 
Provided  further.  That  tl0,000,000  for  tiUe 
IV  of  that  Act  shall  become  available  for  ob- 
ligation on  July  1.  1986.  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further. 
That  t3,500.000  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  National  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating   Committee:    Provided    further. 


That  tl5,000.000  shall  be  made  available  to 
carry  out  title  III-A  of  that  Act  and 
1 3 1.633, 000  shall  be  made  available  for  title 
III-B  of  that  Act  Provided  further.  That 
tlOO.000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Adult 
Education  Act 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  carrying  out  subparts  1,  2,  and  3  of 
part  A.  and  parts  C  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher      Education      Act.      as      amended, 
[$4,910,482,000]  t4. 837.000.000  which  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1987. 
of  which  $412,500,000  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  subpart  2  of  part  A  of  title  IV 
of    the    Higher    Education    Act:    Provided, 
That  amounts  appropriated  for  Pell  Grants 
shall  be  available  first  to  meet  any  Insuffi- 
ciencies in  entitlemenU  resulting  from  the 
payment  schedule  for  Pell  Grants  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  for  the  1985- 
86   academic   year:   Provided  further,   That 
pursuant    to    section    411(b)(4)(A)    of    the 
Higher  Education  Act.  amounts  appropri- 
ated herein  for  Pell  Grants  which  exceed 
the  amounts  required  to  meet  the  payment 
schedule  published  for  any  fiscal  year  by  15 
per  centum  or  less  shall  be  carried  forward 
and  merged  with  amounts  appropriated  for 
the  next  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  That 
the  maximum  Pell  Grant  a  student  may  re- 
ceive in  the  1986-87  academic  year  shall  be 
$2,100:  Provided  further.  That  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance criteria  used  for  calculating  eligi- 
bility for  and  the  amount  of  the  Pell  Grants 
for  academic  year  1986-87  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  cost  of  attendance  criteria  used  for 
academic    year    1985-86.    Provided  further, 
That  notwithstanding  section  413D(a),  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (d)  of  section  462,  and  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (el  of  section  442. 
of  that  Act   the  Secretary  shall  apportion 
funds  among  the  States  so  that  each  State's 
apportionment     under     the     Supplemental 
Educational    Opportunity   Grant   Program, 
the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program, 
and  the  Work-Study  Program  bears  the  same 
ratio    to    the    total    amount    appropriated 
under  each  program  as  that  State's  appor- 
tionment in  fUcal  year  1981  for  each  pro- 
gram bears  to  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1981  for  each  program: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  sec- 
tions 413D(b)(l)(B)(ii)  and  446(a)  of  that 
Act  from  each  jurisdiction's  allotment  of 
funds   vnder  each  program,    the  Secretary 
shall  aUocaU  sums  to  institutions  in  that 
jurisdiction  that  did  not  receive  an  alloca- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1979  (award  year  1979- 
80)  under  each  program  in  a  manner  that 
will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportu- 
nity  Grant  Program  and   the    Work-Study 
Program-  Provided  further,    That  noticith- 
standing   section    413(Di(bl(l)<B)(ii)(II)   of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  the  provisions  of 
clause    (I)   of  section   413D(b)(l)(B)(iil    of 
such  Act  shaU  apply  to  the  amount  made 
availabU  for  Supplemental  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grants  under  this  heading. 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

For  necessary  expenses  under  title  IV. 
part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
[$2,714,482,000]  t3,300,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended  [,  of  which 
$87  000  000.  shall  be  for  administrative  cost 
allowances  under  section  428(f)  of  said  title 
and  loan  advances  under  section  422(c)  of 
said  title.] 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out  title  11!  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 
$141  208,000.  of  which  $23,208,000  for  the 
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endowment  grant  program  under  section 
333  of  title  III  of  said  Act  shall  remain  avail 
able  until  September  30,  1987:  Provided, 
That  not  less  than  $45,741,000  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  title  III  of  said  Act  shall  be 
available  only  to  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities. 

For  carrying  out  subpart  4  of  part  A  of 
title  IV:  titles  VI.  [VIM  VIII.  and  X.  parts 
B.  C,  D.  and  E  of  title  IX:  and  sections  420. 
734,  and  1204(c)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended:  title  XIII.  part  H. 
subpart  1  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980:  and  section  102(b)(6)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961.  tJ303.030.000.  of  which]  $282,100,000. 
and  S5. 000,000  for  carrying  out  subpart  6  of 
title  IV-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965:  Provided  further.  That  $23,500,000 
made  available  for  interest  subsidy  grants 
under  section  734  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  [and  $20,000,000  made  available  for  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  facilities  grants 
under  part  B  of  title  VII  of  said  Act]  shall 
remain  available  until  expended;  Provided 
further.  That  sections  922(b)(2)  and 
922(e)(2)  and  the  funding  limitations  set 
forth  in  section  922(e)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  shall  not  apply  to  funds  in  this  Act. 

[For  carrying  out  title  V.  section  501  of 
the  Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act. 
Public  Law  98-558,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1987:  Provided.  That  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  facility  shall  not  exceed  50 
percent.] 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  part  E 
of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  relating  to  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Scholar- 
ship Program,  SIO.000.000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOANS  AND 
INSURANCE 

For  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest. 
Including  interest  Insufficiencies,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act.  1968. 
on  account  of  outstanding  beneficial  Inter- 
ests or  participations  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association,  as 
trustee,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  issued  pursuant  to  the  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966  (section  302(c) 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion Charter  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1717(c)),  and  for 
the  payment  of  Interest  to  the  Treasury  as 
required  by  title  VII.  part  C.  section 
733(b)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  1132d-2(b)(2)). 
$17,996,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  available  under  this  heading 
and  in  accord  with  law.  and  to  make  such 
contracts  and  commitments  without  regard 
to  fiscal  year  limitation,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  9104).  as  may  be  nee 
essary  In  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  yetu". 
For  the  fiscal  year  1986.  no  new  commit- 
ments for  loans  may  be  made  from  the  fund 
established  pursuant  to  title  VII,  section  733 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.  1132d-2). 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

The  aggregate  amount  of  commitments 
for  loans  made  from  the  fund  established 
pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1749),  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of 
loan  repayments  and  other  income  available 
during    such    period,    less    operating    costs. 


Payments  of  interest  Insufficiencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, as  trustee,  on  account  of  outstanding 
beneficial  interests  or  participations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966  (section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1717(c)))  shall  be  made 
from  the  fund  established  pursuant  to  title 
IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1749-17490  using  loan  repay- 
ments and  other  income  available  during 
such  fiscal  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  within  the  resources  and  authority 
available,  gross  commitments  for  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  direct  loans  shall  be 
[$80,000,000]  $40,000,000. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions 405  and  406  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended,  $59,978,000. 

LIBRARIES 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I,  II  and  III  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  (20 
U.S.C,  ch.  16):  and  title  II.  part  B  except 
section  224.  and  part  C  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  221,  [$123,680,000]  SI  30.000.000: 
Provided,  That  [$23,680,000]  $25,000,000  ol 
the  sums  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  and 
$5,000,000  of  the  sums  appropriated  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  title  VI  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 
Special  Institutions 
american  printing  house  for  the  blind 
For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  101-106).  including 
provision  of  materials  to  adults  undergoing 
rehabilitation  on  the  same  basis  as  provided 
in  1985,  $5,500,000. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  carrying  out  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  (20  U.S.C.  681  et 
seq.).  [$31,400,000]  $32,000,000. 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

For  carrying  out  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  Act  (80  Stat.  1027)  and 
for  the  partial  support  of  Gallaudet  College 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  18.  1954  (68 
Stat.  265).  including  continuing  education 
activities,  existing  extension  centers  and  the 
National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf. 
[$58,700,000]  $62,000,000. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

For  partial  support  of  Howard  University 
(20  U.S.C.  121  et  seq).  [$164,230,000.  of 
which  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  an  endowment 
matching  grant  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  procedures  as  appropriate  for  compara- 
ble grants  under  the  Challenge  Grant 
Amendments  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-95)  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended] 
$158,230,000. 

Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act.  Including  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  hire  of  three  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
[$224,157,000]  $225,867,000. 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  as  authorized  by  section  203  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization 


Act.  [$44,181,000]  $45,000,000:  Provided. 
That  no  limitation  on  full-time  equivalent 
positions  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  shall 
apply  to  the  use  of  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  for  personnel  compensation. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act.  [$15,281,000]  $15,312,000. 
General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  for  grants-in-aid  of  State  agen- 
cies to  cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
operation  of  said  agencies.  Including  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  said  agencies,  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  said  agencies  of  any  State  which  have 
established  by  legislative  enactment  and 
have  in  operation  a  merit  system  and  classi- 
fication and  compensation  plan  covering  the 
selection,  tenure  in  office,  and  compensa- 
tion of  their  employees,  because  of  any  dis- 
approval of  their  personnel  or  the  manner 
of  their  selection  by  the  agencies  of  the  said 
States,  or  the  rates  of  pay  of  said  officers  or 
employees. 

Sec.  302.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  Howard  University,  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  Gal- 
laudet College  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Sec  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  research  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost 
of  such  research. 

[Sec  304.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  title  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or 
color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  student  attending  any  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  desegregat- 
ed to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the 
protest  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

[Sec  305.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  title  shall  be  used  to  force  any 
school  or  school  district  which  is  desegregat- 
ed as  that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352. 
to  take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents: to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated:  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed  or  color  the  transfer  of 
students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

[(b)  No  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  stu- 
dents or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance  in  any  school 
or  school  system,  or  for  the  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  such  transportation)  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegrega- 
tion of  any  school  or  school  system. 

[Sec  306.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  require,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  transportation  of  any  student 
to  a  school  other  than  the  school  which  is 
nearest  the  student's  home,  except  for  a  stu- 
dent requiring  special  education,  to  the 
school  offering  such  special  education,  in 
order  to  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  For  the  purpose  of  this 


section  an  indirect  requirement  of  transpor- 
tation of  students  includes  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  to  carry  out  a  plan  involv- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  grade  struc- 
ture of  schools,  the  pairing  of  schools,  or 
the  clustering  of  schools,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  grade  restructuring,  pairing  or  clus- 
tering. The  prohibition  described  in  this  sec- 
tion does  not  include  the  establishment  of 
magnet  schools. 

[Sec.  307.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs  of  voluntary  prayer 
and  meditation  in  the  public  schools.] 

Sec  [308]  304.  Section  402(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  clause  (9)  ■October  1.  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  iu  place  'October  1.  1986". 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Education  Appropriation  Act. 
1986". 

TITLE  IV-RELATED  AGENCIES 

Action 

operating  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  Action  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  4951  et  seq.).  [$150,164,000] 
152.164,000.  of  which  [$18,364,000] 
$19,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
title  I,  part  A  of  said  Act. 

Corporation  for  Pvbuc  Broadcasting 

PUBLIC  broadcasting  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  as  authorized  by  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  an  amount  which 
shall  be  available  within  limitations  speci- 
fied by  that  Act.  for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 
$214,000,000:  Provided.  That  no  funds  made 
available  to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
pay  for  receptions,  parties,  or  similar  forms 
of  entertainment  for  government  officials  or 
employees:  Provided  further,  That  none  of 
the  funds  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  or  used  to  aid  or  support  any 
program  or  activity  from  which  any  person 
is  excluded,  or  is  denied  benefits,  or  is  dis- 
criminated against,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  religion,  or  sex. 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947  (29  U.S.C. 
171-180.  182).  including  expenses  of  the 
Labor-Management  Panel  and  boards  of  in- 
quiry appointed  by  the  President,  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 
and  for  expenses  necessary  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-360  for  mandatory  mediation 
in  health  care  industry  negotiation  disputes 
and  for  convening  fact  finding  boards  of  in- 
quiry appointed  by  the  Director  in  the 
health  care  industry:  and  for  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  Labor-Management  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1978  (29  U.S.C.  125a):  and  for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  Service  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act.  Public  Law  95-454  (5 
U.S.C.  Chapter  71).  $23,394,000. 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion (30  U.S.C.  801  et  seq).  $3,815,000. 


National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  established  by  the  Act  of  July  20. 
1970  (Public  Law  91-345).  $690,000. 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 

Council  on  the  Handicapped  as  authorized 

by  section  405  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 

1973.  as  amended.  [$704,000]  $765,000. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  in  it  by  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  141-167).  and  other  laws, 
$134,854,000:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  to  organize 
or  assist  in  organizing  agricultural  laborers 
or  used  in  connection  with  investigations, 
hearings,  directives,  or  orders  concerning 
bargaining  units  composed  of  agricultural 
laborers  as  referred  to  in  section  2(3)  of  the 
Act  of  July  5,  1935  (29  U.S.C.  152),  and  as 
amended  by  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947.  as  amended,  and  as  defined 
In  section  3(f)  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  203).  and  Including  in  said  defini- 
tion employees  engaged  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
and  waterways  when  maintained  or  operat- 
ed on  a  mutual,  nonprofit  basis  and  at  least 
95  per  centum  of  the  water  stored  or  sup- 
plied thereby  is  used  for  farming  purposes. 
National  Mediation  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as 
amended  (45  U.S.C.  151-188),  Including 
emergency  boards  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. [$6,358,000]  $6,432,000. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, $5,901,000. 

Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 601  of  Public  Law  98-21.   [$2,784,000] 
$2,893,000  to  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Funds. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

DUAL  benefits  PAYMENTS  ACCOUNT 

For  payment  to  the  Dual  Benefits  Pay- 
ments Account,  authorized  under  section 
15(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974,  $392,000,000  which  shall  be  credited  to 
the  account  in  12  approximately  equal 
amounts  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  In 
the  fiscal  year. 

federal  PAYMENT  TO  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 

For  payment  to  the  accounts  established 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  for  un- 
negotiated  checks,  $2,200,000  which  shall  be 
the  maximum  amount  available  for  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  417  of  Public  Law 
98-76:    Provided.    That    these    funds    shall 


remain  available  through  September  30. 
1987. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  [$55,422,000] 

$56,501,000  to  be  derived  from  the  railroad 
retirement  accounts:  Provided,  That  such 
portion  of  the  foregoing  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  shall  t>e  available  for  the  payment 
of  personnel  compensation  and  t>enefits  for 
not  less  than  1.199  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees: Provided  further.  That  $500,000  of 
the  foregoing  amount  shall  be  available 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  process 
workloads  not  anticipated  in  the  budget  es- 
timates and  after  maximum  absorption  of 
the  costs  of  such  workloads  within  the  re- 
mainder of  the  existing  limitation  has  been 
achieved:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  no  por- 
tion of  this  limitation  shall  be  available  for 
payments  of  standard  level  user  charges 
pursuant  to  section  210(J)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  490(J);  45  U.S.C. 
228a-r). 

LIMITATION  ON  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  ADMINISTRATION  FUND 

For  further  expenses  necessary  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  not  less  than  $16,487,000  shall  be 
apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1986  [pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  655).]  from  moneys 
credited  to  the  railrofid  unemplOTnent  In- 
surance administration  fund,  and  of  this 
amount  [$1,280,000]  $3,038,000  shall  be  de- 
rived from  contributions  credited  to  the  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  account  and 
shall  be  credited  to  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  administration  fund  as  au- 
thorized by  section  ll(a)(lv)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act;  Provided, 
That  such  portion  of  the  foregoing  amount 
as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  personnel  compensation  and 
benefits  for  not  less  than  [379]  398  full- 
time  equivalent  employees. 

Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
operation  and  bdaintenance 
For  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home, 
to  be  paid  from  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  permanent  fund.  [$33,276,000] 
$33,506,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  not  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  hospitalization  of  members  of  the  Home 
In  United  States  Army  hospitals  at  rates  in 
excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretar>' 
of  the  Army  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

For  construction  and  renovation  of  the 
physical  plant,  to  be  paid  from  the  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home  permanent  fund. 
[$15,000,000]  $10,500,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  Inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 
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Sec.  502.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  expended  by 
any  executive  agency,  as  referred  to  in  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.).  pursuant  to  any  obli- 
gation for  services  by  contract,  unless  such 
executive  agency  has  awarded  and  entered 
into  such  contract  in  full  compliance  with 
such  Act  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder. 

Sec  503.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act.  available  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
shall  be  available  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent 
to  the  rate  for  OS- 18. 

Sec.  504.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act.  available  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec.  505.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act.  available  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  attend- 
ance at  meetings  which  are  concerned  with 
the  functions  or  activities  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  made  or  which  will  contribute 
to  improved  conduct,  supervision,  or  man- 
agement of  those  functions  or  activities. 

Sec.  506.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the 
salary  of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to 
any  individual  applying  for  admission,  at- 
tending, employed  by,  teaching  at.  or  doing 
research  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion who  has  engaged  In  conduct  on  or  after 
August  1,  1969.  which  involves  the  use  of  (or 
the  assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  to  require  or  prevent  the 
availability  of  certain  curricula,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or 
students  in  such  institution  from  engaging 
In  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
such  Institution. 

Sec.  507.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  smd  Education  are  au- 
thorized to  transfer  unexpended  balances  of 
prior  appropriations  to  accounts  corre- 
sponding to  current  appropriations  provided 
in  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  transferred 
balances  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
for  the  same  periods  of  time,  for  which  they 
were  originally  appropriated. 

Sec.  508.  No  part  of  siny  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  509.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used,  other 
than  for  normal  and  recognized  executive- 
legislative  relationships,  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes,  for  the  preparation, 
distribution,  or  use  of  any  kit.  pamphlet, 
booklet,  publication,  radio,  television,  or 
film  presentation  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, except  in  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  or 
expenses  of  any  grant  or  contract  recipient, 
or  agent  acting  for  such  recipient,  related  to 
any  activity  designed  to  influence  legislation 
or  appropriations  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  510.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  are 
each  authorized  to  make  available  not  to 
exceed  $7,500  from  funds  available  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III, 
respectively,  for  official  reception  and  repre- 


sentation expenses;  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  is 
authorized  to  make  available  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  from  the  funds  available  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service",  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board  Is  au 
thorized  to  make  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  from  funds  available  for  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  National  Mediation 
Board". 

Sec.  511.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  any  re 
search  program  or  project  or  any  program, 
project,  or  course  which  Is  of  an  experimen- 
tal nature,  or  any  other  activity  involving 
human  participants,  which  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  present  a  danger  to  the  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  well-being  of  a  partici- 
pant or  subject  of  such  program,  project,  or 
course,  without  the  written,  informed  con- 
sent of  each  participant  or  subject,  or  a  par- 
ticlpanfs  parents  or  legal  guardian,  if  such 
participant  or  subject  is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  ap- 
propriate regulations  respecting  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec  512.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  may 
be  expended  for  the  transportation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  between  his  domicile  and  his  place 
of  employment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  medical  offi- 
cers and  other  health  personnel  on  out-pa- 
tient medical  service  who  are  exempted 
from  such  limitations  under  31  U.S.C.  1344. 

Sec  513.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  execute  or  carry  out 
any  contract  with  a  non-governmental 
entity  to  administer  or  manage  a  Civilian 
Conservation  center  of  the  Job  Corps  which 
was  not  under  such  a  contract  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1984. 

Sec  514.  Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association,  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  for  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands shall  be  available  only  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  Patau,  but  only  in  amounts  that  such 
Republic  would  have  received  had  the  Com- 
pact not  been  enacted. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1986". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  amendment  on  page  43.  lines  7 
through  16,  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  amend- 
ed be  regarded  as  original  text,  provid- 
ing no  points  of  order  shall  be  waived 
by  reason  of  the  agreement  to  the  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  not  be  used  for  special  re- 
vised special,  or  continuation  pay  to  any 
physician  or  dentist  appointed  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps  during 
the  current  year  whose  primary  duties  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  adminis- 


trative or  managerial:  Provided,  That  any 
physician  or  dentist  who,  through  promo- 
tion or  reassignment  within  the  Corps,  as- 
sumes as  primary  duties  administratii'e  or 
managerial  responsibilities  may.  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  receive  such  special, 
revised  special  or  continuation  pay. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what         l| 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  excepted  committee  amendment. 

Mr.    WEICKER.    Mr.    P>resident.    I  t 

move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  first  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  manager  explain  to  me  what  the 
amendment  is?  I  am  sorry.  I  missed 
that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  This  is  removing 
th?  text  of  the  committee  amendment 
regarding  pay  of  Public  Health  Service 
personnel.  It  has  been  discussed  on 
the  Democratic  side.  It  is  just  tabling 
this  excepted  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Chair  not  call  for  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague.  Senator 
PROXMIRE.  for  the  industry  and  per- 
ception he  has  showTi  throughout  the 
months  of  hearings  we  have  had  on 
this  bill.  We  have  not  been  in  agree- 
ment on  all  issues.  Some  ma'rers  he 
raised  before  the  committee  ar  a  part 
of  this  bill,  some  that  I  have  raised  are 
a  part  of  this  bill.  But  nobody  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  could  ask 
for  a  coworker  of  finer  quality,  integri- 
ty, or  vision  than  Bill  Proxmire  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1986 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. H.R.  3424.  which  is  before  us 
today,  is  a  very  carefully  crafted  piece 
of  legislation  designed  to  maintain  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  vital  human 
services  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
maining within  the  confines  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

The  bill  provides  $105  billion  in  1986. 
an  amount  slightly  below  the  compa- 
rable appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  equal  to  the  budget  author- 
ity 302(b)  allocation  for  this  subcom- 
mittee. 


The  great  majority  of  programs 
funded  under  this  measure  are  held  at 
actual  fiscal  year  1985  levels  and  thus 
the  Job  Corps.  Work  Incentives,  stu- 
dent financial  assistance.  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  and  other  pro- 
grams have  not  been  eliminated  or  se- 
verely reduced. 

In  addressing  the  health  research 
concerns  of  our  citizens,  we  have  pro- 
vided funding  of  6.000  new  and  com- 
peting grants  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  which,  although  a 
slight  decrease  from  fiscal  year  1985,  is 
nonetheless  an  amount  20  percent 
over  the  administration's  request.  And 
we  have  given  top  priority  to  providing 
all  funding  requested  by  NIH,  CDC, 
and  ADAMHA  to  attack  AIDS.  Bio- 
medical and  epidemiological  efforts 
for  AIDS  total  $205  billion,  an  amount 
double  that  provided  last  year.  In  ad- 
dition. $16  million  is  provided  for  the 
development  of  model  AIDS  treatment 
programs  for  those  suffering  the  rav- 
ages of  this  deadly  disease. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  most  as- 
suredly not  meet  the  full  human  serv- 
ice needs  of  our  citizens.  Important 
education,  health  and  job  training  pro- 
grams—many of  them  already  unable 
to  meet  people's  demands  for  help- 
will  suffer  further  by  having  to  absorb 
inflationary  cost  increases.  Yet  in  this 
time  when  so  many  say  that  deficits 
are  to  be  corrected  by  slashing  only 
human  service  programs,  we  can  at 
least  take  heart  that  in  H.R.  3424  we 
have  not  closed  our  eyes  and  ears  to 
human  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
H.R.  3424  for  what  it  is— a  very  deli- 
cate balance  between  human  needs 
and  fiscal  responsibility.  It  is  a  balance 
born  from  over  30  days  of  hearings  by 
the  Labor-HHS-Education  Subcommit- 
tee. It  is  a  balance  which  can  be  easily 
upset  should  we  now  tilt  in  one  direc- 
tion or  another  by  ignoring  the  reality 
of  the  budget  resolution  or  by  blindly 
slashing  at  real  services  to  needy 
people. 

I  urge  that  we  maintain  the  balance 
and  vote  approval  of  H.R.  3424. 

There  is  one  additional  comment  I 
would  like  to  make.  What  is  in  this  bill 
is  here  by  virtue  of  the  input.  I  would 
say,  of  close  to  100  U.S.  Senators. 
During  both  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  the  full  committee  hearings 
and  prior  to  our  appearance  on  the 
floor,  the  committee  has  tried  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  priorities  set 
forth  by  individual  Members  and  the 
body  as  well. 

As  I  come  to  this  floor  this  morning, 
we  are  about  $20  million  under  the 
outlay  figure.  And  if  anybody  wants  to 
go  ahead  and  bust  this  bill,  they  can 
do  so  once  we  get  over  that  figure.  I 
have  to  point  out,  however,  when  that 
happens,  then  all  the  very  carefully 
crafted  compromises  and  inclusions  go 
out  the  window.  So  I  hope  we  could  ac- 


complish  the   passage  of  the   bill   in 
short  order. 

I  understand  there  are  some  issues 
on  what  I  would  call  the  social  agenda 
that  need  some  ironing  out.  and  I  am 
willing  to  address  those  matters.  But. 
otherwise.  I  hope  we  can  move  to 
rapid  consideration  of  the  bill,  know- 
ing that  it  is  a  result  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  and  hard 
bargaining  within  the  Republican 
leadership  itself.  And  certainly  there 
is  more  difficult  work  ahead  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  problem  on  our  side.  There  will 
be  some  amendments  that  require  roll- 
call  votes  and  we  do  have  Members 
who  will  have  difficulty  being  here 
before  midaftemoon,  tmfortunately.  I 
do  hope  that  it  will  be  possible,  since 
this  is  Monday,  to  defer  those  votes 
until  that  time  out  of  consideration 
for  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor-HHS-Edu- 
cation appropriation  bill,  as  reported 
from  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, can  be  considered  either  a  suc- 
cess story  or  a  failure  in  our  fight  to 
hold  down  Federal  spending,  depend- 
ing on  the  benchmark  used  to  judge 
the  bill.  If  we  compare  the  bill  with  its 
fiscal  year  1985  counterpart,  we  find 
that  it  actually  provides  $144,017,000 
less  than  we  appropriated  last  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  $106.4  billion 
recommended  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1986  is  $5.4  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  and  $4,654  bil- 
lion of  that  total  lies  in  discretionary 
accounts. 

Generally  speaking  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  proposed  a  freeze 
in  funding  for  the  many  programs  sup- 
ported through  the  bill  with  two  nota- 
ble exceptions.  The  first  exception  in- 
volves programs  for  the  handicapped 
and  disabled,  two  groups.  Our  distin- 
guished manager  and  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Weicker,  has 
consistently  championed  as  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee's    Subcommittee    on    the 
Handicapped.  The  bill  provides  an  in- 
crease   of    6.8    percent    in    the    1985 
budget  for  handicapped  education  to  a 
total  of  $1,411  million  and  an  add-on 
of  10.2  percent  to  the  1985  rehabilita- 
tion   services    and    handicapped    re- 
search budget,  providing  funding  of 
$1,362  million  for  this  activity  in  1986. 
The  second  major  exception  is  fund- 
ing   for    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health.  In  1985,  the  Congress  provided 
sufficient  funding  to  permit  the  sup- 
port of  6,200  new  and  competitive  indi- 
vidual research  grants.  In  order  to  sup- 
port the  continued  funding  of  these 
grants  and  to  allow  the  award  of  an 
additional  6,000  new  and  competitive 
grants  in  1986,  it  was  necessary  to  rec- 
ommend a  total  budget  for  the  Nation- 
al       Institutes        of        Health        of 
$5,463,658,000,  a  6.1-percent  boost  in 


the  Institutes'  1985  budget  totals. 
These  increases  also  include  augment- 
ed funding  for  the  war  on  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  [AIDS]. 

One  could  well  ask  why  the  bill  as 
reported  exceeds  the  President's 
budget  request  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams by  a  whopping  $4.7  billion  if  we 
have  held  the  line  in  so  many  areas. 
The  reason  is  that  the  committee 
simply  refused  to  go  along  with  admin- 
istration attempts  to  sharply  cut  and 
even  eliminate  a  number  of  programs. 
For  example,  the  administration 
wanted  to  save  $617  million  by  closing 
down  the  Job  Corps  Program,  cut 
$392.5  million  by  terminating  health 
professions  training  and  health  plan- 
ning support,  reduce  NIH  funding  by 
$287.7  million  below  the  1985  level, 
terminate  the  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram for  a  saving  of  $266.8  million  and 
scuttle  a  $372,435,000  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Program. 

The  committee  flatly  rejected  the 
President's  request  to  terminate  sup- 
port for  many  postsecondary  educa- 
tion programs,  a  move  which  would 
have  saved  more  than  $191  million. 
The  committee  also  spumed  proposals 
to  save  $130  million  by  ending  impact 
aid  payments  for  category  "B"  stu- 
dents; $75  million  by  terminating  the 
Magnet  Schools  Program;  $125  million 
through  ending  library  assistance;  and 
a  total  of  $22.2  million  by  killing  sever- 
al small  programs  including  general 
assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
territorial  teacher  training  assistance. 

None  of  the  requests  to  end  or  cut 
student  assistance  were  adopted 
either,  Mr.  President.  While  It  Is  true 
the  administration's  proposal  to  cut 
Pell  grants  by  $847  million  next  year 
was  contingent  upon  proposed  changes 
to  the  program  which  were  never 
adopted  by  the  authorizing  committee, 
the  request  to  end  new  capital  contri- 
butions under  the  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program,  thus  saving  $190  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1986,  as  well  as  the  at- 
tempt to  end  support  of  the  $76  mil- 
lion State  Student  Incentive  Program 
failed  to  gain  committee  acceptance. 

Mr.  President,  lest  I  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  bill  as  reported 
makes  no  cuts  below  1985  fimding 
levels,  let  me  make  It  clear  that  there 
are  some  reductions.  For  example,  the 
bill  includes  total  cuts  of  $295  million 
In  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  pro- 
grams with  the  bulk  of  these  reduc- 
tions attributable  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  Summer  Youth  Jobs  and 
Dislocated  Workers  Programs  substan- 
tial funding  should  be  available  to 
States  and  localities  from  prior  year 
appropriations.  Moreover,  cuts  of 
$183.9  million  below  current  levels  in 
education  programs  are  included  in 
the  bill.  For  example  there  are  reduc- 
tions of  $73.4  million  in  Pell  grant 
funding,  based  on  the  latest  estimates 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
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and  $51  million  for  impact  aid  pay- 
ments, category  "B"  students. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  Chair- 
man Weicker  has  shown  a  great  deal 
of  restraint  in  reporting  out  a  bill  that 
is  below  the  comparable  funding  level 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  His  has  been  a 
tough,  demanding  job.  And  he,  as  I 
have  said  many  times,  more  than  any 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  either 
party,  has  a  very,  very  deep  commit- 
ment to  these  programs.  He  feels  them 
deeply.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  intel- 
lectual conviction,  it  is  a  matter  of 
very,  very  strong  commitment  for  ev- 
erything that  Lowell  Weicker  stands 
for,  and  I  highly  respect  that. 

With  the  help  of  a  superlative  staff, 
he  has  done  remarkably  well,  I  believe, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  I 
know  that  he  has  held  the  spending 
line  on  programs  he  would  dearly  love 
to  provide  greater  support  for. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  facing  a 
budget  crisis  of  truly  historic  propor- 
tions. A  gargantuan  national  debt  is 
threatening  to  destroy  our  ability  to 
meet  the  economic  challenges  that  we 
have  overcome  so  often  in  the  past  in 
our  march  toward  prosperity.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  believe  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  make  an  effort  on 
every  bill,  including  the  one  before  us 
today,  to  cut  Federal  spending.  Conse- 
quently I  will  be  introducing  an  across- 
the-board  budget  cut  amendment  that 
will  scale  funding  for  the  discretionary 
programs  supported  through  the  bill 
one-third  of  the  way  back  to  the  total 
amount  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  February  budget— a  cut  of 
about  $1.6  billion,  or  about  5  percent, 
in  all  discretionary  programs. 

The  President  proposed  a  far  deeper 
reduction.  His  recommendations  would 
be  $4.7  billion,  or  15  percent,  below  the 
bill  before  us.  My  amendment  will 
reduce  the  appropriations  in  the  bill 
one-third  of  the  way  to  the  President's 
recommended  spending  level. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  know  there 
will  be  amendments  offered.  The  man- 
agers are  in  a  difficult  position  here, 
because  it  is  hard  for  us  to  make  argu- 
ments and  then  just  stack  votes  and 
have  people  come  in  and  vote  without 
any  reference,  pro  or  con.  to  argu- 
ments either  way. 

But  we  are  in  that  difficult  situation 
because  it  is  Monday  morning.  We 
came  in  much  earlier  than  we  usually 
do  on  Monday.  That  puts  us  in  some- 
thing of  a  quandry. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  inquire  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  no  restric- 
tions were  placed  on  our  activity  here 
this  morning  by  the  leadership,  either 
the  majority  or  minority.  Is  there 
some  new  event  here  which  neither  I 
nor  my  leadership  is  aware  of  which 
will  indicate  that  we  cannot  move 
ahead  and  have  votes? 


Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  There  is  no  under- 
standing, and  there  is  no  agreement 
certainly  to  defer  votes  until  later.  But 
I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators— there  may  be  some 
Republican  Senators,  too— who  will 
have  great  difficulty  getting  here  until 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  because  it 
is  a  Monday,  as  I  say.  and  usually  we 
do  not  convene  until  12.  and  we  do  not 
start  voting  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon.  A  numbler  of  Senators  will 
be  in  a  difficult  position.  That  is  the 
situation.  We  have  to  cope  with  it  as 
best  we  can.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  our  proceeding  right  away,  and 
having  votes.  If  Senators  are  not  here, 
they  have  to  take  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  hope  that  will  be 
the  case  because  I  think  everybody 
was  well  apprised  of  the  floor  situa- 
tion, both  by  the  minority  and  by  the 
majority  leaders,  and  indeed  were  told 
that  the  experience  of  this  particular 
bill  is  such  that  we  like  to  move  it 
along.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody 
off  from  debate  or  votes,  but  I  know  it 
was  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  get 
here  this  morning.  I  did  not  expect  the 
bill  to  come  up  this  early.  But  it  is 
here.  One  complaint  I  have  always 
had  with  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority  is  all  of  these  unanimous- 
consent  requests.  We  spend  more  time 
getting  unanimous-consent  requests 
than  we  spend  in  the  floor.  We  make 
this  adjustment,  that  adjustment,  and 
by  the  time  we  are  all  through,  we  are 
sitting  here  voting  between  6  and  9 
o'clock  at  night,  and  everybody  is  com- 
plaining about  it. 

Maybe  we  can  make  a  little  legisla- 
tive history  here,  and  move  along, 
which  is  not  to  say  that  I  am  not  well 
aware  of  the  fact  there  might  be  con- 
troversy. Let  us  vote  it  up  or  down.  If 
not,  one  thing  I  can  assure  everybody 
Is,  I  am  going  to  take  this  bill  off  the 
floor.  We  are  here  to  do  our  work.  I 
am  prepared  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  any  more  amendments  of  my 
own. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tech- 
nical amendments  might  be  in  order 
and  that  the  minority  and  majority 
staff  be  permitted  to  make  such  tech- 
nical corrections  as  necessary  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  814 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
some  nonmonetary  amendments.  I  am 
more  than  glad  to  proceed  to  that,  and 
will  advise  my  friends  who  are  in  their 
offices  listening  to  the  squawk  box  to 
get  to  the  floor,  and  let  us  hear  what 
they  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:  i| 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 814. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  18.  line  7.  insert  "XV. "  after 
••X.". 

On  page  51.  line  8.  strike  out  '98-588  '  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "98-558". 

On  page  52.  line  6.  strike  out 
•$1,215,500,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■$1.215,550.000'. 

On  page  53.  line  8,  strike  out  "From 
amounts  for"  and  insert  "For"  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

On  page  53,  line  16,  strike  out  "Prom 
amounts  for  activities"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "For  special  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  the  severely  disabled.". 

On  page  53.  line  17,  insert  "$20,200,000.  of 
which  ■  before  "$750,000". 

On  page  56.  line  9.  before  "the"  the  first 
time  it  appears  insert  "notwithstanding  sec- 
tions 411(a)(2KA)(i)  and  411(b)(5)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.". 

On  page  56,  line  16.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  "(b)'"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  57,  line  9,  strike  out 
■413(D)(b)(l)(B)(il)(II)""  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •413D(b)(l)(B)(ii)(II>"". 

On  page  61.  line  3,  strike  out  ""and  III" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "III.  IV.  and  VI"". 

On  page  61.  lines  8  and  11.  insert  "so" 
after  "sums"  each  time  it  appears. 

On  page  63,  strike  out  lines  21  through  24. 

On  page  65,  line  19,  strike  out  "304"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■'303"". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut. 

The  amendment  (No.  814)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  815 

(Purpose:  Increase  by  329  the  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  positions  for  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control) 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President.   I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 

mire]    proposes   an   amendment   numbered 

815. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  1.  strike  ■■4.108""  and 
insert  ■•4,437". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  would  in- 
crease by  329  the  number  of  full  time 
equivalent  positions  included  in  the 
bill  for  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol. This  raises  CDC's  staffing  level 
up  to  4,437,  Mr.  President,  and  is  reve- 
nue neutral.  In  a  recent  discussion 
with  CDC  by  subcommittee  staff,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  FTE  level  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  did  not  allow  for  the 
Centers'  reimbursable  operations.  My 
amendment  would  correct  this.  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  has  been 
cleared  with  the  other  side. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (No.  815)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

amendment  no.  816 

(Purpose:  To  add  fund.s  for  the  development 
and  establishment  of  an  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease registry) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon], 

for   himself   and   Mr.   Simon,   proposes   an 

amendment  numbered  816. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On      page      25.      line      4,      strike      out 
■  $154,118,000."  and  insert    •$156,618,000,  of 
which  $2,500,000,  shall  be  available  until  ex- 


pended, and  shall  be  awarded,  without 
regard  to  any  requirement  for  peer  review, 
for  the  development  and  establishment  of  a 
registry  for  the  collection  of  epidemiological 
data  about  Alzheimer's  disease  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  training  of  personnel 
in  the  collection  of  such  data,  and  for  other 
matters  respecting  such  disease. ". 

THE  EVERGROWING  NEED  FOR  AN  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  REGISTR'Y 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3424,  a  bill  to  make  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

Essentially,  the  amendment  would 
appropriate  $2.5  million  for  the  devel- 
opment and  establishment  of  a  regis- 
try for  the  collection  of  epidemiologi- 
cal data  about  Alzheimer's  disease  in 
this  country,  and  for  the  training  of 
personnel  in  the  collection  of  such 
data. 

As  you  may  remember,  on  October 
18.  1985,  the  Senate  approved  H.R. 
2409.  the  Health  Research  Extension 
Act  of  1985.  A  provision  of  H.R.  2409 
authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Aging  to  make  a  grant 
to  develop  a  registry  on  Alzheimer's 
disease.  My  amendment  would  provide 
the  needed  appropriation  to  imple- 
ment this  grant  authority. 

We  know  that  Alzheimer's  patients 
are  routinely  misdiagnosed  because 
there  is  no  clear  methodology  for  diag- 
nosis. A  registry  would  provide  an  ac- 
cumulated data  base  to  identify  cause 
and  risk  factors  in  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  2,5  million 
people  in  this  country  suffer  from  Alz- 
heimer's disease,  an  irreversible  brain 
disease  that  causes  loss  of  memory  fol- 
lowed by  confusion,  disorientation, 
loss  of  intellectual  capacity,  and  even- 
tual physical  deterioration.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  a  national  registry  would 
constitute  the  nucleus  for  this  Na- 
tion's efforts  needed  to  find  the  cause 
and  cure  for  Alzheimer's  disease. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  "WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
for  his  amendment.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  $2.5  million.  May  I  ask  my  good 
friend,  will  this  $2.5  million  mean 
that,  in  the  future,  we  will  have  to 
spend  additional  funds  in  this  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  center,  or  is 
this  a  one-time  appropriation  which 
will  only  affect  1986? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to 
tell  my  colleague  that  I  cannot  answer 
that  question  with  any  degree  of  au- 
thority. This  amendment  was  adopted 
in  the  House  and  offered  by  Congress- 
man Edward  Madigan  and  provides  for 
this  money  to  be  used  for  the  collec- 
tion of  epidemiological  data  about  the 
disease  and  its  incidence  in  training 
personnel  and  the  collection  of  the  data 


and  for  other  related  matters.  I  sus- 
pect the  probabilities  are  there  will  be 
some  attendant  costs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, it  would  not  create  a  situation 
where  we  would  be  mandated  to  spend 
another  $2.5  million  next  year  or  in- 
creasing amounts  as  the  years  go  on,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  believe  that  is  right. 
This  amendment  is  a  consequence  of  a 
bill  which  we  approved  on  October  18, 
the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of 
1985, H.R.  2409. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  is  a  most  worthy  cause.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  sadder,  more  devas- 
tating, or  anything  that  we  have  made 
less  progress  on  really  than  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  If  any  of  us  live  long 
enough  we  are  likely  to  get  it  in  a  dev- 
astating way,  and  of  course  it  has  a 
terrible  effect  on  families  involved. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I  am 
happy  to  support  his  amendment.  As 
far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  opposition  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  only  like 
the  record  to  show,  however— and  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  point  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin—I want  to  make  it  clear  this  is 
not  a  continuing  obligation  insofar  as 
this  committee  or  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
concerned.  This  is  a  simi  of  money  re- 
quired in  pursuit  of  the  objectives 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  And  that  is  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  816)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  two  further 
amendments.  If  he  is  ready  to  move 
forward,  I  suggest  this  would  be  the 
time  to  do  so. 

amendment  no.  817 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  TMr  Dixon], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr,  Simon,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  817. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

For  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  authorized  by  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  $100,000,000,  in 
addition  to  amounts  otherwise  provided 
herein  for  these  purposes,  to  be  allocated  to 
States  so  that  each  service  delivery  area  re- 
ceives, as  nearly  as  possible,  an  amount 
equal  to  its  prior  year  allocations  for  this 
program,  to  be  available  for  obligation  for 
the  period  July  1.  1985.  through  June  30, 
1986. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Riegle.  Simon, 
and  myself  to  restore  the  fiscal  year 
1985  level  of  funding  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program. 

This  program  has  been  consistently 
funded  at  a  level  of  $824.5  million 
since  fiscal  year  1984  and,  at  a  mini- 
mum, should  be  continued  at  that 
level. 

Last  year,  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
major  cities  In  this  cotmtry  would 
have  experienced  deep  cuts  in  the  pro- 
gram, because  of  a  number  of  factors. 
I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  add  $100 
million  to  the  program,  bringing  fund- 
ing to  $824.5  million  in  order  to  par- 
tially restore  the  cuts  which  would 
have  taken  place  last  summer.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Although 
some  cities  did  not  receive  funding 
until  after  their  programs  began, 
funds  were  eventually  utilized.  In  view 
of  the  success  of  this  summer  employ- 
ment project,  there  is  no  justification 
for  cutting  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  requesting 
an  increase,  either  real  or  Inflation-ad- 
justed, for  this  program.  We  are  re- 
questing a  freeze  at  the  1984  level. 
The  program  has  provided  critically 
needed  funds  to  young  people  who 
need  these  jobs. 

Unemployment  among  our  young 
people  continues  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem across  this  land.  Unemployment 
has  not  decreased  by  12  percent.  Why 
then  should  funding  for  this  program 
be  reduced  by  that  amount? 

Just  as  the  major  cities  of  this  coun- 
try were  cut  drastically  last  summer, 
such  a  situation  will  exist  with  a  $100 
million  cut  in  funds  for  the  summer  of 
1986,  which  is  when  these  funds  will 
be  used.  The  intention  of  the  Congress 
has  been  to  fund  this  program  at  a 
consistent  level  for  the  past  two  sum- 
mers. It  just  does  not  make  sense  to 
Impose  a  cut  of  such  magnitude  for 
next  summer. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  seems  to  think  that  there  are 
sufficient  funds  carried  over  from  last 
year  to  maintain  current  service  levels. 
In  fact,  that  is  not  the  case,  and  the 


administration  cannot  possibly  have 
figures  to  substantiate  this  since  the 
program  year  just  ended,  and  reports 
are  not  due  to  the  Labor  Department 
until  the  end  of  November. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
asking  for  a  report  on  carryover  funds 
October  1.  I  have  not  received  a  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiry.  However,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  done  a 
study  of  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
cuts  and  the  amount  of  carryover 
funds  In  selected  cities.  At  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  read  some  of  these  cities, 
what  percentage  of  their  1985  alloca- 
tion remains,  and  the  percentage  cut 
they  will  experience  without  this 
amendment.  In  almost  every  Instance, 
there  Is  less  than  10  percent  remaining 
In  unexpended  funds  from  last  sum- 
mers program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  list  here.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this 
list  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

US  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS-IMPACT  OF  SENATE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS COMMIHEE  PROPOSAL  ON  THE  1986 
SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  AND  ESTIMAT- 
ED CARRYOUT  FROM  THE  1985  SYEP 
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m*i.  NY     U74,tU  8  l.lK.m  -  33 

C1>«»J0,  II     - nmX  ^  12.8M.558  -42 
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Sin  Anlooio,  TX 3J18.069  5  2,526.581  -24 

Sin  ftwcso.  a. 3JW.738  1  2,121.273  -31 

Sl(>iul,  UN 7SM3I  10  569.119  -29 

Srricuse,  NY _...  650323  10  472,447  -27 
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W»3«iifl|t».  OC 1027.778  1  6,071.659  -24 
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■  $825,000,000 
>  S725,000.000 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  Is  normally  accepted 
by  the  Labor  Department,  and  others 
who  are  expert  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment programs,  that  10  percent 
should  be  carried  over  from  the  previ- 
ous year  In  order  to  maintain  continui- 
ty. Often  there  is  a  delay  in  appropri- 
ating funds  for  title  lib.  resulting  in  a 
delay  in  starting  the  program  when 
school  adjourns  at  the  end  of  May. 
Staff  work  begins  earlier,  locating  jobs 
for  these  young  people  and  taking  ap- 
plications. If  a  city  does  not  have 
these  funds  available,  the  advance 
work  cannot  be  done. 


The  city  of  Chicago  has  utilized  this 
program  in  exactly  the  way  that  was 
Intended.  The  Mayor's  Office  of  Em- 
ployment and  Training,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Carson.  Pirie,  Scott,  a  major 
department  store  in  Chicago,  and 
many  other  private  companies,  includ- 
ing Standard  Oil,  Sears,  Illinois  Bell, 
and  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
created  a  summer  employment  pro- 
gram entitled  •Hire  the  Future." 
These  companies  hired  young  people 
last  summer.  Their  participation  is  en- 
couraging because  It  provides  a  needed 
link  with  the  private  sector  in  creating 
jobs  for  young  people. 

This  Is  a  very  important  step  in  the 
development  of  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program,  and  one  which 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  Private 
sector  Initiatives  were  the  goal  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  this 
Is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  that  goal. 

This  amendment  has  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  a  number  of  diverse 
groups— the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  National  Governors'  Association, 
the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  National  Youth  Em- 
ployment Coalition,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties,  the  Lutheran 
Council  of  the  U.S.A.,  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Action  Coimcil,  the  Center 
for  Community  Change,  and  the  Na- 
tional Network  of  Runaway  Youth 
Services. 

The  concerns  of  many  interested  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  center  on 
two  factors:  First,  these  young  people 
need  these  jobs.  In  many  instances  to 
help  support  their  families  or  pay  for 
their  schooling.  Second,  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  a  community  cam  be  easily  dis- 
rupted by  a  combination  of  factors  in- 
cluding lots  of  young  people  with  time 
on  their  hands  who  also  suffer  feelings 
of  dispair  because  they  have  no  money 
and  little  hope  of  finding  work.  This 
program  has  kept  these  kids  off  the 
streets  and  out  of  trouble.  A  cut  will 
mean  that  fewer  people  can  be  served, 
and  more  will  be  idle.  This  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  provide  a  start  for 
needy  young  people.  The  alternative. 
In  terms  of  lack  of  job  experience  for 
these  teenagers.  Is  a  situation  which 
could  well  impair  their  ability  to  find 
work  as  adults. 

This  program  is  important,  not  only 
for  the  future  summers  for  which  we 
are  now  planning,  but  for  the  future 
lives  of  kids  who  need  a  chance.  They 
have  faith  in  this  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  If  we  turn  our  backs  on 
them  now,  it  will  have  an  effect  on 
their  future  confidence  in  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  on  his  amendment— 


certainly  in  terms  of  objectives,  or 
questions.  All  he  has  said  is  so.  We  are 
also  confronted,  however,  with  some 
budgetary  problems.  Indeed,  this  $100 
million  is  something  that  Senate 
action  could  not  sustain  without 
throwing  every  other  worthwhile  pro- 
gram into  jeopardy.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  has  the  full  amount  in  its 
bill.  Therefore,  the  matter  will  go  to 
conference.  I  suspect  it  is  one  of  those 
items  that  the  House  is  going  to  fight 
very  vigorously  for.  Obviously,  It  Is  a 
matter  that  I  am  going  to  listen  to 
very  attentively  in  light  of  what  I  have 
just  stated  relative  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  reason  the  committee  did  not  in- 
clude the  extra  funds  was  based  on  the 
information  from  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment that  $164,500,000  will  be  avail- 
able next  summer  from  unspent  prior- 
year  appropriations.  Total  availability 
would  thus  be  $889,049,000  which  is 
more  than  enough  to  maintain  the 
current  program  level. 

The  bill  language  has  also  included 
cutbacks  in  certain  areas  that  might 
otherwise  occur  due  to  statutory  dis- 
tribution formulas.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  with  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  this  will  be  vigorously 
discussed  in  the  conference— and  the 
chairman  is  just  as  committed  to  the 
summer  youth  jobs  program  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Illinois— and  that  the 
Senator  might  use  that  as  the  place 
and  time  to  try  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives he  has  so  correctly  sought  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  today. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
manager  of  this  bill,  that  his  reputa- 
tion for  compassion  and  empathy  for 
the  needy  people  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  is  well  known  in  this 
country.  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
kind  statements  concerning  the  fact 
that  he  will  give  this  every  friendly 
evaluation  in  the  conference. 

I  want  to  say  to  our  manager  on  this 
side,  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  that  his  own  concern  for 
these  interests  is  well  known  in  the 
country.  I  would  hope  that  both  would 
indulge  me  when  I  make  this  com- 
ment: Every  year  we  hear  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  there  is 
some  carryover  money  which  takes 
care  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  cut  con- 
templated. Last  year  we  vigorously  de- 
bated this  and  I  was  successful  in  re- 
storing the  money.  Because  of  my 
high  regard  for  the  two  managers  and 
my  constant  belief  that  they  will  do 
their  best  in  the  conference  to  get  the 
very  best  consideration  we  can  for  this 
measure  I  will  not  pursue  it  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  addresses  summer  jobs  in  the 
urban  areas  of  America  for  kids  being 
given  their  first  job  opportunity. 


There  are  more  than  enough  young 
people  available.  The  contemplation  of 
less  money  in  a  program  like  this 
where  there  are  more  people  every 
year  needing  the  jobs  I  think  is  one  of 
the  very  sad  commentaries  on  how  we 
function  here.  There  are  just  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  in 
America  desperately  needing  jobs  and 
not  getting  them.  In  the  city  of  Chica- 
go, that  great  city  that  I  have  the  dis- 
tinct privilege  of  representing  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  under  present  circum- 
stances thousands  do  not  obtain  jobs 
under  the  existing  program.  Any  argu- 
ment that  there  are  sufficient  fimds 
and  there  are  carryover  funds  just  is 
not  an  adequate  response  by  the  de- 
partment involved. 

I  wish  the  Department  would  make 
a  better  effort  to  use  these  funds. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  available 
out  there  who  need  these  jobs.  I  would 
hope  that  this  Record  would  reflect 
the  views  of  this  Senator  because  I 
think  they  are  the  views  of  many 
others  here. 

If  I  may  indulge  that  view  a  little 
further,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
say  in  this  Record  so  that  someone  in 
the  Department  will  read  it,  that 
when  we  appropriate  these  funds  for 
needy  kids  in  America  who  desperately 
want  jobs,  funds  by  virtue  of  whch 
they  can  be  engaged  in  useful  employ- 
ment instead  of  standing  on  street  cor- 
ners in  the  hot  summer  when  they  can 
cause  trouble,  I  wish  the  administra- 
tion would  spend  the  money  for  that 
purpose  and  not  come  back  to  us  and 
say.  "We  can  afford  a  little  cut  be- 
cause we  have  some  left  over." 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  the 
money  left  over.  We  want  the  money 
used  in  the  urban  centers  of  America 
for  kids  who  desperately  need  jobs  and 
who  live  in  neighborhoods  where 
there  is  40  or  50  percent  unemploy- 
ment. I  did  not  say  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  or 
15.  I  said  40  percent  or  50  percent. 
There  are  kids  who  have  never  known 
a  job,  and  no  one  in  their  family  has  a 
job.  This  is  a  decent  and  responsible 
governmental  activity  to  address  that 
concern  in  America. 

I  only  want  to  say  for  the  record 
that,  as  we  appropriate  these  funds 
this  time,  and  I  am  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  compassion  and  the  understand- 
ing of  my  distinguished  and  admired 
friends  from  Connecticut  and  Wiscon- 
sin. I  hope  the  conference  will  take 
the  whole  $100  million  that  is  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  I  would  ask 
my  friends  to  open  their  hearts  and 
consider  that.  I  hope  that  next  year 
we  do  not  have  to  do  this  same  thing 

again.  , 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  on  the  basis  of  the  very  kind  state- 
ments by  my  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut, my  distinguished  friend  from  Con- 
necticut, and  the  private  understand- 
ings I  have  received  from  my  friends 
from  Wisconsin  who  is  in  the  Chamber 


now.  I  am  persuaded.  Mr.  President,  to 
withdraw  this  amendment  and  leave 
the  fate  of  this  program  to  the  good 
understanding,  the  intellectual  capac- 
ity and  the  compassion  of  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  818 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 

for   himself   and   Mr.   Rieole   proposes   an 

amendment  numbered  818. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  22.  line  3  change  $476,777,000  to 
$477,777,000. 

On  page  23,  line  2  change  period  to  colon 
and  add  the  following:  Provided  further, 
that  $1,000,000  shall  be  used  for  studies  of 
designer  or  sjTithetic  drug  use. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  add 
$1  million  for  studies  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  of  the  prevalence 
of  designer  or  synthetic  drug  use  and 
the  clinical  health  effects  over  time. 
In  response  to  my  inquiry,  CDC  ad- 
vised that  it  needs  this  amount  to  do 
this  effort.  The  director  of  the  group 
within  CDC  responsible  for  this  effort, 
the  Center  for  Environmental  Health, 
advises  that  designer  drugs  has  the  po- 
tential of  being  a  fairly  significant 
problem. 

This  money  is  needed  now  so  that 
we  do  not  lose  a  year  and  this  problem 
does  not  develop  into  a  disaster.  This 
money  would  allow  CDC  to  follow  the 
more  than  400  young  people  who  CDC 
identified  as  having  Parkinson  type 
symptoms  from  a  bad  batch  of  these 
drugs  and  to  identify  more  such  cases. 
Also,  it  would  allow  CDC  to  initiate 
studies  of  users  taking  the  fentanyl 
series  of  these  drugs. 

I  became  aware  of  designer  drugs 
earlier  this  year  and  in  March  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  I  introduced 
legislation  calling  on  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Policy  Board  to  review  the 
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desiifner  drug  problem  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  neces- 
sary legislation.  The  Board  moved 
quickly  f>-id  in  July.  Senator  Thur- 
mond introduced  the  Designer  Drug 
Enforcement  Act  of  1985  on  the  ad- 
ministration's behalf.  Under  the  bill, 
persons  convicted  of  manufacturing, 
possessing,  or  distributing  would  be 
subject  to  15  years  imprisonment  and 
a  $250,000  fine. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  recently 
held  hearings  on  this  issue  and  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  will  be  acted  on  very 
quickly  by  both  Houses  and  signed 
into  law  this  year. 

Earlier  in  July,  I  held  a  hearing 
about  the  designer  drug  problem  and 
heard  how  someone  can  spend  $2,000 
on  equipment  and  chemicals,  and  turn 
2  weeks  of  time  into  200  million  doses 
of  drugs  which  has  the  potential  street 
value  of  $70  billion.  That  just  blows 
my  mind.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  ahead  of  the  curve  here  before  it 
becomes  a  disaster  and  that  is  why  I 
am  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  designer  drugs  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  from  a  health 
standpoint.  The  drugs  are  thousands 
of  times  more  potent  than  the  Illegal 
narcotics  presently  flooding  the  coun- 
try, and  over  a  hundred  deaths  have 
been  identified  with  designer  drug  use 
so  far.  Furthermore,  these  drugs  have 
been  responsible  for  causing  long  term 
neurodegenerative  diseases  in  some 
users. 

The  doctors  are  not  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  a  number  of  these  pa- 
tients because  of  the  problems  they 
are  having.  The  human  body  cannot 
last  very  long  in  this  condition.  At  the 
hearing  I  held  in  July  on  the  designer 
drug  problem  Dr.  William  Langston 
showed  a  video  tape  about  the  parkin- 
son-like  syndrome  these  patients  de- 
veloped. 

They  literally  changed  before  our 
eyes  as  the  medication  they  were 
taking  wore  off— they  became  like 
zombies.  The  doctors  are  aware  of  over 
400  young  people  who  used  these 
drugs  in  northern  California.  Al- 
though most  are  currently  asymptom- 
matic,  a  senior  investigator  at  NIH  has 
referred  to  them  as  walking  time 
bombs.  The  human  and  medical  costs 
of  designer  drugs  are  potentially  dev- 
astating. 

At  my  hearing  I  heard  how  the  ef- 
fects of  designer  drugs  are  unknown 
because  there  is  no  quality  control 
when  a  batch  is  made.  The  kitchen 
chemists  do  not  throw  out  a  bad 
batch.  The  poor  user  is  the  guinea  pig. 
The  CDC  was  helpful  in  identifying 
the  400  young  people  who  used  con- 
taminated designer  drugs  but  Dr. 
Langston  testified  that  when  they  left 
northern  California  they  left  almost  in 
a  State  of  retreat.  They  were  finding 
so  many  new  cases.  He  thinks  that  we 
are  touching  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
in  northern  California. 


We  have  a  situation  now  where,  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida,  the  medical 
examiners  are  concerned  about  this 
problem.  Most  do  not  have  the  exper- 
tise to  detect  a  death  from  designer 
drugs.  Also,  I  have  recently  been  told 
that  a  number  of  chemists  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  making 
designer  drugs  for  their  own  use  and 
to  sell  for  profit.  These  are  just  a  few 
reasons  why  we  need  to  do  something 
right  now,  today. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion described  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  amendment  (No.  818)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8  1 « 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  grants  to 
organ  procurement  organizations  and  to 
reduce  funds  for  State  grants  for  mathe- 
matics and  science  education) 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask   for  its   immediate   consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  819. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On      page      18.      line      U,      strike      out 

$1.547.979.000."  and  insert    •$1,550,979,000. 

of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  for 

grants    under    section    371    of    the    Public 

Health  Service  Act:". 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  reaffirm 


the  resolve  of  the  Congress  to  help  the 
thousands  of  patients  around  our 
country  waiting  for  a  lifesaving  organ 
transplant.  It  insures  that  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress,  as  contained  in 
the  National  Organ  Transplant  Act.  Is 
carried  out  as  the  Congress  Intended. 

The  amendment  adds  $3  million  for 
the  grant  program  for  organ  procure- 
ment organizations  [OPO's]  mandated 
by  section  371  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

Last  year,  following  2  years  of  ex- 
haustive Investigation  of  the  problems 
faced  by  thousands  of  patients  in  need 
of  an  organ  transplant  and  their  fami- 
lies. Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  a  series  of  careful- 
ly crafted  programs  to  respond  to  the 
pleas  for  help  that  all  of  us  have 
heard.  These  programs,  contained  In 
the  National  Organ  Transplant  Act, 
have  been  strongly  endorsed  by  virtu- 
ally every  major  group  Involved  with 
organ  transplantation,  including  the 
American  Society  of  Transplant  Sur- 
geons, the  North  American  Transplant 
Coordinators  Organization,  the  South- 
eastern Organ  Procurement  Foimda- 
tion,  and  the  Association  of  Independ- 
ent Organ  Procurement  Agencies. 

Unfortunately,  the  National  Organ 
Transplant  Act  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  19.  1984,  after  action  had 
been  completed  on  the  fiscal  year  1985 
appropriation  act.  The  administration, 
which  opposed  this  legislation  every 
step  of  the  way,  has  used  the  lack  of 
appropriated  funds  to  delay  imple- 
menting what  I  believe  are  the  two 
most  Important  provisions  in  the 
Transplant  Act,  the  organ  procure- 
ment and  transplantation  network  and 
the  organ  procurement  organization 
grant  program.  The  experts  agree  that 
these  two  programs  are  what  will  most 
help  with  the  current  tragic  shortage 
of  transplantable  organs. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  grant  pro- 
gram was  the  only  program  in  the  law 
requiring  a  new  appropriation.  DHHS 
has  chosen  to  implement  only  the 
Office  of  Transportation  and  the  task 
force,  contained  in  the  law  deferring 
implementation  of  the  grant  program, 
the  computerized  network,  and  the  sci- 
entific registry.  I  have  been  told  in 
conversations  with  the  many  trans- 
plant groups  that  worked  with  me  on 
the  legislation  thft  this  approach  will 
seriously  undermine  the  progress  we 
have  made  over  the  last  2  years. 

This  bill  before  us  today  already  ad- 
dresses the  network  and  scientific  reg- 
istry are  my  amendment  today  will 
care  of  the  grant  program. 

Further  delay  in  Implementing  sec- 
tion 371,  the  OPO  grant  program, 
costs  the  taxpayer  money.  Under  cur- 
rent law  Medicare  spends  approxi- 
mately $70  million  each  year,  which  is 
equal  to  100  percent  of  costs,  to  oper- 
ate the  approximately  110  Medicare 
approved  organ  procurement  agencies 


[OPAs].  Yet  Medicare  has  done  noth- 
ing to  manage  this  system.  As  a  result, 
Medicare  is  losing  a  great  deal  of 
money,  because  of  dollars  poorly  or  In- 
appropriately spent  by  Ineffective 
OPAs  and  because  Medicare  patients 
are  forced  to  remain  on  dialysis  due  to 
an  insufficient  number  of  donors.  Sec- 
tion 371  was  carefully  designed  by  the 
experts  in  the  transplant  field  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  incentive  to  existing 
OPAs  to  adopt  operating  standards 
spelled  out  in  section  371  that  the  ex- 
perts have  found  to  be  consistent  with 
successful  organ  retrieval  efforts. 
When  they  are  implemented.  Govern- 
ment pilot  studies  indicate  we  can 
expect  a  threefold  increase  in  the 
number  of  donors. 

My  amendment  simply  insures  that 
the  OPO  grant  program  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  National  Organ  Trans- 
plant Act  moves  forward  in  the 
manner  the  Congress  intended. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  view- 
passage  of  this  amendment  as  a  re- 
statement of  congressional  resolve  on 
this  issue  and  take  immediate  steps  to 
implement  section  371— so  that  when 
the  money  becomes  available  in  No- 
vember, grants  can  be  awarded  as  soon 
as  possible. 
I  urge  support  for  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  conunittee  In 
some  depth. 

I  shall  briefly  summarize  exactly 
what  this  amendment  Is  all  about. 

Saturday  marked  the  first  anniversa- 
ry of  the  passing  of  the  National 
Organ  Transplant  Act,  and  yet  the  act 
has  not  been  implemented. 

We  know  that  we  can  save  many 
thousands  of  lives  through  improving 
the  organ  transplant  system  in  this 
country. 

The  National  Organ  Transplant  Act 
embodied  a  plan  to  do  so  which  was 
based  on  many,  many  hearings  at 
which  experts,  doctors,  scientists,  and 
others  testified  on  how  to  make  the 
transplant  system  work. 

The  bill  that  resulted  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously.  It  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  396  to  6. 

It  is  partly  based  on  a  pilot  project 
that  was  conducted  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  which  had  an  educa- 
tional and  training  program  in  hospi- 
tals and  medical  communities  to  in- 
struct doctors,  nurses,  and  emergency 
room  personnel  in  how  to  make  the  re- 
quest of  the  family  of  a  brain-dead  pa- 
tient for  organ  donation. 

That  pilot  project  resulted  in  almost 
tripling  the  rate  of  organ  donations 
and  we  believe  we  can  do  that  nation- 
wide. 

There  are  20,000  brain  deaths  each 
year  and  yet  only  2,200  of  them  result 
in  organ  donations. 

The  reason  that  so  few  result  in 
organ  donations  is  in  most  cases  the 
families  are  not  asked,  and  there  Is  a 
reason  for  that.  It  Is  a  very  difficult, 


emotional  situation  for  a  doctor  or  a 
nurse  because  they  have  been  fighting 
to  save  a  patient's  life.  They  lost  that 
struggle  and  the  patient  is  brain  dead, 
and  then  they  have  to  shift  emotional 
gears  and  tell  the  family  of  the  bene- 
fits of  organ  donation  and  make  a  re- 
quest for  organ  donation,  and  that  is  a 
very  hard,  human  thing  to  do  and  as  a 
result,  it  is  often  not  done. 

But  It  has  to  be  done,  and  we  know- 
how  to  train  doctors  and  nurses  in  the 
methods  that  are  most  effective  In 
helping  the  family  in  their  time  of 
emotional  need  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulating  organ  donations  to  save 
the  many  thousands  of  lives  that  can 
be  saved. 

This  program,  incidentally,  has 
many  offsetting  savings,  and  I  wish  to 
tell  my  colleagues  why  that  Is  the 
case.  The  Federal  Government  pays 
for  kidney  dialysis  for  all  Americans 
who  need  kidney  dialysis.  That  ex- 
pense Is  about  $25,000  per  patient  per 
year.  If  a  kidney  dialysis  patient  re- 
ceives a  kidney  transplant,  then  the 
one-time  cost  is  approximately  $40,000 
but  then  the  Government  avoids 
paying  $25,000  each  and  every  year  for 
the  remainder  of  that  patient's  life. 

So  there  are  many  offsetting  sav- 
ings. Due  to  the  vagaries  of  the  budget 
process,  we  have  already  taken  credit 
for  those  savings  because  of  the  way 
CBO  calculates  these  matters,  but  in 
order  to  actually  realize  the  savings  we 
have  to  implement  the  law.  So  it  is  a 
matter  of  saving  money.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  saving  lives  and  avoiding 
needless  suffering. 

This  particular  amendment  specifi- 
cally implements  the  grant  program 
by  designating  $3  million  for  the  grant 
program.  This  was  the  only  program 
in  the  law  requiring  a  new  appropria- 
tion. 

Health  and  Himian  Services  has 
chosen  to  implement  only  the  task 
force  In  the  law-  and  has  deferred  im- 
plementation of  the  grant  program, 
the  computerized  network,  and  the  sci- 
entific registry. 

I  have  been  told  in  conversations 
with  many  transplant  groups  that 
have  worked  with  me  on  legislation 
over  the  last  couple  of  years  that  this 
approach  will  seriously  undermine  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  2 

years. 

Furthermore,  delay  in  implementing 
this  grant  program  does  cost  the  tax- 
payers money. 

We  are  spending  approximately  $70 
million  each  year  which  is  100  percent 
of  the  cost  to  operate  the  approxi- 
mately 110  Medicare-approved  organ 
procurement  agencies  around  the 
country,  and  this  program  is  designed 
to  make  that  program  work  much 
more  efficiently  and  save  money. 

Medicare  has  not  adequately  man- 
aged this  program  and  as  a  result  is 
losing  a  great  deal  of  money  because 
of   dollars   poorly   or   inappropriately 


spent  by  ineffective  OPA's  and  be- 
cause Medicare  patients  are  forced  to 
remain  on  dialysis  due  to  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  donors. 

Section  201  of  the  National  Organ 
Transplant  Act,  which  this  amend- 
ment will  Implement,  was  carefully  de- 
signed by  the  experts  in  the  trans- 
plant field,  and  I  emphasize  for  my 
colleagues  that  all  of  the  experts,  the 
surgeons,  nurses,  and  transplant  coor- 
dinators, all  signed  off  on  this  as  the 
consensus  approach  which  represents 
the  state  of  the  art  of  our  current 
knowledge  in  how  to  implement  this 
law. 

It  was  carefully  designed  and  It 
offers  a  strong  incentive  to  existing 
organ  procurement  agencies  to  adopt 
operating  standards  spelled  out  in  sec- 
tion 371  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  and  as  a  result  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

I  am  very,  very  appreciative  of  the 
leadership  offered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  this  issue  and  very  grateful  for 
the  advice  and  cooperation  that  I  have 
had  from  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  and  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  families  out  there 
waiting  for  transplants  are  much  in 
need  of  this  amendment  to  implement 
the  law  and,  speaking  for  those  among 
them  with  whom  I  have  worked,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man particularly. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator  from  Cormectl- 
cut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  of  all  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator     from     Tennessee,     Senator 

Gore. 

I  think,  as  each  one  of  us  come  Into 
this  body,  there  are  certain  matters  of 
concern,  interest,  and  opportunity 
that  we  especially  involve  ourselves  in, 
which  does  not  mean  to  say  that  ev- 
eryone in  the  Senate  does  not  have  an 
interest  In  the  matter  of  organ  trans- 
plants. They  do.  But  there  has  to  be 
someone  to  take  the  lead,  and  I  wish 
to  say  right  now  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  taken  the 
lead  on  this  matter. 

It  is  a  matter  about  which  we  still 
have  a  lot  to  learn,  but  no  one  is  going 
to  deny  the  lives  that  will  be  saved  and 
human  tragedy  that  can  be  averted. 

So  I  compliment  him  personally.  I 
am  sure  not  only  are  we  seeing  Sena- 
tor Gore  address  the  subject  today, 
but  for  years  to  come  this  will  be 
something  that  he  will  strike  out  in  a 
leadership  role  to  bring  to  pass  the 
most  effective  organ  transplant  pro- 
gram in  the  world. 

The  amendment  is  acceptable,  and 
the  additional  $3  million  will  permit 
the  Initiation  of  grants  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  initial  application  for 
organ  procurement  organizations. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  this  amendment  is  in  a 
sense  at  least  self-financing,  that  is. 
that  the  program  itself  pays  for  itself. 
Will  the  Senator  describe  that  proc- 
ess? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will,  indeed.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct,  it  will,  in  large  part,  be 
offset  by  compensating  savings  and  for 
this  reason: 

The  Federal  Government  now  has  a 
program  which  pays  for  kidney  dialy- 
sis for  almost  all  patients  who  need 
kidney  dialysis  as  part  of  the  Medicare 
Program,  the  End  Stage  Renal  Disease 
Program,  the  ESRD  Program.  Every 
patient  on  that  program  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  approximately 
$25,000  each  year  for  kidney  dialysis. 
If  one  of  those  patients  gets  a  kidney 
transplant,  then  the  Government  will 
pay  approximately  $40,000  for  that 
person  to  have  kidney  transplant. 
That  is  an  expenditure,  but  for  every 
remaining  year  of  that  patient's  life, 
the  Government  will  save  $25,000  that 
it  does  not  have  to  spend  on  dialysis  in 
that  year  for  that  patient. 

The  limitation  on  the  number  of  di- 
alysis patients  who  now  receive  kidney 
transplants  is  the  lack  of  availability 
of  donated  kidneys  from  brain-dead 
patients.  Kidneys  are  different  from 
hearts,  lungs,  livers,  and  other  so- 
called  beating  heart  organs,  in  that  pa- 
tients have  two  kidneys  and  there  are 
some  living  related  donations  of  kid- 
neys. But  the  majority  are  still  so- 
called  cadaver  donations  which  have 
to  come  from  brain-dead  patients. 
There  is  a  limited  universe  of  brain- 
dead  patients,  approximately  20,000 
each  year  and  only  2,200  result  in  do- 
nations. And  if  we  can  incresise  that 
2,000  figure  to  4,000.  5.000.  6.000.  or 
10,000.  then  the  number  of  people  now 
receiving  dialysis  at  the  rate  of  $25,000 
a  year  will  be  reduced  and  the  expend- 
itures of  the  Federal  Government  for 
dialysis  will  be  reduced  in  the  process. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. If  I  calculate  it  correct,  it  sounds 
as  if  only  150  people  should  choose 
this,  in  a  matter  of  less  than  2  years,  it 
would  pay  for  itself.  The  Senator  says 
there  will  be  several  thousand,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  We  hope  there  will  be 
many  thousands. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  this  should  be 
money  saved  over  a  period  of  just  a 
very  few  years,  3  or  4  years,  not  a  pro- 
gram that  will  actually  cost  money  in 
the  long  run.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  it  works  as  well  as  I 
hope  it  will  and  as  the  experts  hope  it 
will,  then  that  might  very  well  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  if  it  does  not 
work  as  well,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 


enough  leeway  here  so  that,  as  the 
Senator  says,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  being  saved  and  a  matter 
of  $25,000  a  year,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  program  should  in  all  likelihood 
more  than  pay  for  itself.  I  thank  the 
Senator  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (No.  819)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  820 

(Purpose:  To  set  aside  $250,000  for  a  study 
of  automation  In  the  labor  exchange  proc- 
ess) 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  tMr.  Hart] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  820. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  15.  after  "Trust  Fund." 
Insert  the  following:  "and  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,  of  the  amount  which  may 
be  expended  from  said  Trust  Fund  for  Em- 
ployment Service  purposes,  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  study, 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  prior  to  June  1, 
1986.  designed  to  examine  the  status  of  au- 
tomation in  the  labor  exchange  process 
throughout  the  Employment  Service 
system,  and  to  develop  recommendations 
(including  cost  estimates)  necessary  to 
ensure  the  most  efficient  and  effective  Job 
matching  program  within  each  State  and 
among  the  States  (known  as  the  Interstate 
Job  Bank  System).". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  one 
looks  at  the  causes  and  possible  re- 
sponses to  the  problems  of  structural 
unemployment  and  worker  dislocation 
in  this  country,  one  of  the  most  stun- 
ning and  startling  facts  that  emerges 
is  the  degree  of  primitiveness  in  our 
system  for  identification  of  those  who 
are  out  of  jobs  and  jobs  that  do  exist. 

This  amendment  does  not  seek  by 
itself  to  solve  that  problem  alone,  but 
it  is  a  single  and  important  first  step 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  technol- 
ogies presently  available  to  this  great 
Nation  for  making  the  very  obvious 
job  matchups  that  are  necessary  in  a 
complicated  and  large  society  such  as 
ours. 


When  I  use  the  word  "primitive."  I 
do  so  advisedly,  Mr.  President,  because 
we  are  well  behind  virtually  every  in- 
dustrial democracy  on  Earth  in  having 
a  modern  system  for  matching  up  un- 
employed people  and  jobs  that  are 
available  throughout  our  country. 

This  amendment  seeks,  as  I  say.  in  a 
first-step  way.  to  address  that  prob- 
lem. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  examine  the  automa- 
tion needs  of  the  employment  systems 
responsible  for  matching  unemployed 
workers  with  available  jobs.  Let  me 
state  at  the  outset  that  this  study  is  fi- 
nanced through  an  earmarking  mecha- 
nism and  requires  no  new  appropria- 
tions. 

My  amendment  simply  instructs  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  examine  the 
status  of  automation  in  the  labor  ex- 
change process  throughout  the  em- 
ployment service  system.  The  study,  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  by  June  1. 
1986.  will  include  recommendations 
and  cost  estimates  necessary  to  ensure 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  job 
matching  program  within  each  State 
and  among  the  States. 

If  we  consider  the  reemployment  of 
our  jobless  workers  a  high  priority,  as 
most  of  us  do.  then  this  amendment 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  subcom- 
mittee floor  managers  and  to  the 
Senate.  The  obsolete  equipment  used 
by  the  State  employment  services  of- 
fices and  the  Interstate  Job  Bank 
System  not  only  results  in  vast  ineffi- 
ciency but.  equally  important,  delays 
the  search  of  unemployed  workers 
who  desperately  want  to  find  jobs,  if 
not  in  their  own  State,  somewhere  in 
the  United  States. 

A  principal  task  of  each  State  em- 
ployment services  system  is  to  match 
unemployed  workers  with  available 
jobs  within  that  State.  The  Interstate 
Job  Bank  System,  described  in  the  Job 
Training  and  Partnership  Act,  pro- 
vides similar  services  for  workers  and 
jobs  throughout  the  Nation. 

But  the  failure  to  provide  funds  for 
up-to-date  automation  equipment  in 
the  employment  services  system  has 
produced  a  critical  gap  and  enormous 
inefficiency.  While  funding  for  some 
employment  administration  programs 
has  increased,  the  deteriorating  condi- 
tion of  automation  technology  and 
equipment  within  employment  serv- 
ices offices  has  been  ignored.  As  a 
result,  many  of  these  offices  lack  the 
capacity  to  operate  effective  job 
matching  programs. 

Even  the  national  organization  of 
employment  security  offices— the 
International  Conference  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies  [ICESAl— has 
documented  the  plight  of  its  own 
system.  In  its  September  1985  study, 
ICESA  reports  that,  "Much  of  the 
States'  equipment  is  obsolete,  worn 
out,  and  in  need  of  replacement.  Many 


of  the  States  do  not  have  adequate 
equipment  necessary  for  a  basic  level 
of  automation." 

In  the  face  of  Government  inability 
to  reduce  unemployment  significantly, 
we  must  ensure  that  our  employment 
services  system  has  the  technological 
capacity  to  match  workers  with  jobs 
that  are  available.  The  least  that  an 
unemployed  worker  deserves  is  the  op- 
portunity to  apply  for  an  available  job. 
Businesses  and  taxpayers,  too,  could 
only  benefit  from  a  job  matching 
system  that  works  efficiently  to 
reduce  unemployment. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  amendment  re- 
quires no  new  appropriations  to  fund 
the  Department  of  Labor  study.  In- 
stead, funds  not  to  exceed  $250,000  are 
to  be  earmarked  for  the  report  from 
the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion account— an  account  with  a  $900 
million  surplus  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1985.  More  specifically,  my  amend- 
ment contemplates  that  the  study  be 
funded  through  the  National  Activi- 
ties Trust  Fund  of  the  Employment 
Service  account. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  auto- 
mation equipment  in  the  employment 
services  system  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, legislation  to  fund  improve- 
ments is  premature.  Instead,  a  prelimi- 
nary study  is  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary at  this  point.  It  is  my  hope  that, 
on  the  basis  of  this  report.  Congress 
then  will  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  automation  equip- 
ment in  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  given  all  these  facts, 
one  might  ask:  why  not  just  go  ahead 
and  update  the  equipment  in  these  of- 
fices? Well,  there  is  much  that  Con- 
gress does  not  know  about  what  equip- 
ment is  needed,  what  can  be  most  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  purchased  and 
installed  to  give  us  a  truly  efficient  na- 
tionwide system.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  very  inexpensive  study. 

In  looking  for  grand  schemes  to 
reduce  unemployment,  we  must  not 
overlook  smaller,  workable  programs. 
This  simple  amendment  will  enable 
our  job-matching  system  to  provide 
unemployed  men  and  women  with  op- 
portunities for  work,  hope,  and  re- 
newed self-esteem. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  floor  man- 
agers to  give  this  amendment  serious 
and  hopefully  positive  consideration. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  this  amendment  to  set  aside 
funds  for  a  study  of  the  computerized 
job  matching  systems.  It  does  not  add 
to  the  bill,  but  earmarks  $250,000  from 
the  existing  trust  fund.  I  commend  my 
good    friend   from   Colorado   for   the 

idea.  „ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it. 
this  amendment,  again,  is  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  that  requires 


no  appropriations  because  it  earmarks 
appropriations  already  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  second 
place,  the  purpose  of  the  computer 
study  would  be  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  employment  service,  is 
that  right?  _^^, 

Mr.  HART.  Precisely;  it  is  horribly 
outdated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  there  is  no 
question  about  this  being  an  amend- 
ment that  we  could  expect  would  save 
money,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  of 
money  over  the  long  run. 

Mr.  HART.  One  could  certainly 
hope,  if  nothing  else,  in  returning  rev- 
enues to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  pro- 
ductive workers  who  are  today  not 
working  and  who  would  be  placed  in 
available  jobs  through  this  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  delighted  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 

sin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question?  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  (No.  820)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMiRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  821 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  floor  on  the  amount 
to  be  used  for  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  tMr.  Chiles] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  821. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  23,  after  -Provided,'' 
insert  "That  not  less  than  $2,295,098,000 
shall  be  used  only  for  personnel  compensa- 
tion and  benefits,  and  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  shall  apply  to  any 
amount  less  than  $2,290,000,000  not  re- 
quired for  personnel  compensation  and  ben- 
efits: Provided  further, ". 

On  page  35.  line  1.  strike  out 
"$175,000,000"  and  Insert  "$145,000,000". 

Mr  CHILES.  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  protect  serv- 


ice to  our  elderly  and  disabled  Social 
Security  recipients  by  restoring  staff- 
ing cuts  which  the  administration  has 
proposed  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration [SSA].  My  amendment 
would  never  have  been  necessary  were 
it  not  for  the  ill-conceived  plan  of  the 
administration  to  cut  back  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  provide  adequate  service  to 
Social  Security  beneficiaries. 

When  the  President  sent  his  budget 
request  to  the  Congress  last  February, 
it  included  a  proposal  to  cut  17,000  po- 
sitions from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration over  the  next  6  years. 
Shockingly  the  rationale  for  these 
drastic  cuts  was  virtually  nonexistent; 
2,000  of  these  positions  were  to  be 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  something 
called  streamlining  service  delivery. 
This  euphemism  meant  that  each 
Social  Security  office  would  be  re- 
viewed to  see  whether  it  was  needed 
any  longer;  as  a  result  of  these  re- 
views, offices  would  be  closed  or  con- 
solidated. No  evidence  was  presented 
to  show  that  such  closings  or  other 
changes  would  allow  elimination  of 
any  jobs,  let  alone  2,000  positions. 

The  claim  that  the  other  major 
staffing  cuts  could  be  achieved  with- 
out cutbacks  in  service  to  the  public 
was  equally  vacuous.  For  example. 
3,279  positions  were  supposed  to  be 
eliminated  through  "ongoing  systems 
enhancements  and  procedural 
changes."  Yet  no  examples  of  future 
enhancements  or  procedural  changes 
were  presented.  About  5,000  of  the 
17,000  positions  to  be  cut  were  sup- 
posed to  be  eliminated  through  auto- 
mation of  the  claims  processing  proce- 
dures In  the  field  offices.  At  the  time 
this  figure  of  5,000  positions  was  an- 
nounced, the  new  computer  software 
for  this  project  had  not  yet  been  pilot 
tested  in  even  one  field  office. 

In  the  absence  of  real  Justifications 
for  all  of  those  drastic  changes,  Con- 
gress could  only  conclude  that  the  de- 
livery of  service  to  Social  Security  re- 
cipients would  be  severely  Impaired  If 
one-fifth  of  the  positions  In  the  Social 
Security  Administration  were  elimi- 
nated. Indeed,  SSA  has  yet  to  provide 
Congress  with  a  more  detailed  justifi- 
cation for  most  of  those  changes.  In 
fact,  an  internal  SSA  memorandum 
from  last  December  indicated  that 
some  serious  problems  would  arise 
from  these  cutbacks.  The  memo  noted 

that: 

First,  quality  of  service  in  the  field 
offices  may  be  impacted; 

Second,  the  payment  error  rate 
could  be  increased; 

Third,  the  productivity  of  employees 
could  be  decreased; 

Fourth,  employees  would  have  to  be 
relocated; 

Fifth,  the  morale  of  employees 
would  be  adversely  affected;  and 
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Sixth,  control  over  operations  that 
are  "contracted  out"  would  be  restrict- 
ed. 

Once  SSA's  proposals  were  made 
public,  there  was  an  immediate  outcry 
from  many  Members  of  Congress  over 
the  possibilities  of  office  closings  and 
staffing  reductions.  Subsequently. 
SSA  made  public  the  methodology  it 
was  using  to  review  field  offices  to  see 
whether  they  should  be  closed.  A  care- 
ful reading  of  this  methodology  raised 
even  more  alarms,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  review  could  result  in 
offices  being  closed  as  early  as  this 
January. 

When  all  of  the  details  of  SSA's 
review  methodology  are  distilled,  it 
turned  out  to  provide  for  no  standards 
for  adequate  service  delivery  to  the 
public  whatsoever.  Obviously,  stand- 
ards for  such  things  as  travel  time  to 
offices  cannot  be  made  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable for  instance,  to  allow  for  differ- 
ent travel  arrangements  in  rural  areas 
than  in  urban  areas.  By  taking  into  ac- 
count such  differences,  the  standards 
can  be  made  flexible.  But  to  say  that 
such  standards  should  be  flexible  is 
far  different  than  to  say  that  there 
should  be  no  standards  at  all.  Yet 
Martha  McSteen,  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  SSA  flatly  stated  that  SSA 
had  no  intention  of  promulgating  any 
standards  whatsoever.  This  statement 
came  in  her  response  to  a  bipartisan 
letter  to  her  from  13  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself,  who  are  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  HHS.  and 
Education  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

In  the  absence  of  any  standards  at 
all  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
SSA's  "service  delivery  reviews  "  will 
result  in  changes  that  hurt  Social  Se- 
curity recipients.  For  example,  there 
would  be  no  standards  for  how  long  a 
person  must  travel  to  get  to  an  SSA 
office  or  how  much  time  they  would 
have  to  wait  to  be  served  there.  There 
would  be  no  standards  to  limit  the  in- 
cidence of  inaccurate  benefit  checks, 
and  no  standards  for  the  time  SSA 
needs  to  process  a  claim  or  respond  to 
a  routine  request.  Moreover,  the  ab- 
sence of  nationwide  standards  could 
lead  to  vastly  different  levels  of  serv- 
ice in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  SSA's  goal  of 
eliminating  such  disparities. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Social  Secu- 
rity offices  could  be  closed  as  early  as 
this  January  because  no  such  stand- 
ards for  review  exist.  I  believed  that 
congressional  action  was  urgently 
needed.  Therefore,  when  this  appro- 
priations bill  was  being  considered  in 
committee.  I  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  from  reducing  the 
total  number  of  its  field  offices  during 
fiscal  year  1986  below  the  number 
which  existed  on  July  1,  1985.  Accom- 
panying report  language  which  I  sub- 


mitted indicated  that  this  service  re- 
striction was  being  imposed  because 
SSA  had  not  sent  the  Congress  any 
standards  for  its  service  delivery 
review.  If  such  standards  are  ever  re- 
ceived. Congress  might  contemplate 
lifing  its  prohibition  against  reducing 
the  number  of  field  offices. 

With  regard  to  SSA's  proposed  staff- 
ing cuts,  the  complete  emptiness  of  its 
justification  was  underlined  even  fur- 
ther this  summer.  What  appeared  to 
be  a  close-to-final-draft  of  an  SSA 
memo  revealed  that  SSA  was  no 
longer  claiming  its  "service  delivery 
review"  could  eliminate  any  positions, 
let  alone  the  reduction  of  2,000  it  had 
earlier  advertised.  However,  the 
author  of  the  new  document  noted 
that,  "this  is  not  a  panacea,  however, 
since  the  bottom  line  reduction  (of 
staff)  remains  17,006.  despite  the  fact 
that  2,000  of  the  savings  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  nonexistent ".  The  author 
concludes  by  saying  "Therefore,  we 
know  we  will  continue  our  service  de- 
livery review  in  a  climate  of  concern- 
inside  and  outside  of  SSA." 

In  light  of  all  of  those  revelations,  I 
believe  that  Congress  must  restrict 
SSA  from  proceeding  with  these  enor- 
mous staffing  reductions  in  order  to 
protect  service  to  our  Social  Security 
beneficiaries.  Placing  congressional  re- 
strictions on  the  full  scope  of  the 
planned  reduction  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult because  the  cut  of  17,000  positions 
was  to  be  spaced  out  over  a  6-year 
period,  whereas  this  appropriations 
bill  is  primarily  concerned  with  cuts 
that  would  occur  this  year.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  imperative  that  Congress  re- 
strict SSA's  plans  to  cut  staff  this 
fiscal  year. 

SSA  has  proposed  a  net  reduction  of 
about  1,700  positions  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  I  am  therefore  proposing  an 
amendment  which  will  restore  1,000  of 
these  positions  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  amendment  leaves  SSA  the 
flexibility  to  make  some  minor  staff- 
ing changes  in  the  interest  of  efficien- 
cy. But  to  allow  it  to  make  the  full  re- 
duction of  1.700  positions,  as  contem- 
plated in  the  President's  budget, 
would  only  result  in  adverse  conse- 
quences for  our  elderly  and  disabled 
citizens  who  are  served  by  the  Social 
Security  system. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish 
the  restoration  of  1.000  positions  by 
shifting  $30  million  from  the  adminis- 
trative contingency  fund  for  SSA  into 
the  direct  allocation  for  SSA's  admin- 
istrative expenses.  This  $30  million 
would  augment  the  other  funds  to  be 
spent  on  persormel  compensation  and 
benefits.  I  am  advised  by  CBO  that 
this  shift  of  $30  million  will  not  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  bill.  My  amendment 
further  stipulates  that  the  President 
would  be  guilty  of  impounding  funds  if 
he  spent  an  amount  for  SSA  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  which  is 
less  than  $2,290  million.  This  figure  in- 


cludes the  $30  million  in  additional 
funds  to  which  I  have  referred  previ- 
ously. 

I  also  expect  that  SSA  will  forward 
to  the  appropriations  committee  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  detailed  justifica- 
tion of  its  earlier  proposal  to  cut 
17.000  positions.  This  justification 
should  include  an  analysis  of  proposed 
staffing  reductions  on  services  to  the 
public,  such  as  waiting  time  in  Social 
Security  offices,  travel  times  to  those 
offices,  the  incidence  of  inaccurate 
benefit  checks,  a  further  deterioration 
in  SSA's  ability  to  respond  to  routine 
requests  in  a  timely  fashion,  and  so 
forth.  In  addition,  I  would  expect  the 
Commissioner  of  SSA  to  provide  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  by  Jan- 
uary of  next  year:  First,  a  plan  for  col- 
lecting data  for  measuring  services  to 
the  public,  and  second,  quarterly 
progress  reports  to  monitor  field  ac- 
tivities in  this  regard.  Those  reports 
and  plans  are  needed  in  order  for  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  further  the  adminis- 
tration's current  staffing  reduction 
proposals,  as  well  as  to  evaluate  any 
future  submissions. 

In  summary,  the  two  amendments 
which  I  have  sponsored  are  designed 
to  prevent  the  drastic  reductions  in 
service  to  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
which  could  occur  under  the  adminis- 
tration's current  plan.  Unless  we  take 
action  now.  Social  Security  recipients 
may  face  serious  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing adequate  service  in  the  future.  I 
believe  the  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  ensure  that  such  difficulties  do  not 
occur. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  restore  1.000  work  years  of 
Social  Security  staff,  and  it  requires 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
send  Congress  its  justification  for  any 
cuts  that  it  wishes  to  make,  and  how 
service  can  be  maintained  with  less 
staff.  This  simply  transfers  $30  million 
from  the  contingency  fund  to  the  per- 
sonnel compensation  benefit  fund. 

Mr.  President,  this  timendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  as  I  understand  this  amend- 
ment, does  not  add  money  to  the  bill. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. It  became  very  clear  during  the 
course  of  the  appropriations  that 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and.  indeed,  the  full  committee  was 
adamant  that  unless  someone  could 
assure  us  what  the  impact  the  pro- 
posed administration  cuts  of  employ- 
ees in  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion—those cuts  were  not  to  take 
place.  So  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  I  do  think  we  are  pre- 
pared here  in  the  Senate  to  see  em- 
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ployees  cut  back  if  that  means  a  cut- 
back in  services.  We  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that.  We  are  not  about 
ready  to  go  ahead  and  take  that  kind 
of  step. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  a  little  confused  on  this.  I 
understand  it  does  not  obviously  add 
money  to  the  bill.  For  one  thing  it  is 
within  the  Social  Security  account.  It 
would  not  affect  the  budget  anyway. 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  it  restores 
1.000  Social  Security  staff.  Say  $30,000 
a  position,  that  would  be  $30  million  if 
it  means  you  are  going  to  hire  another 
1,000  people. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
it  does  not  mean  you  are  going  to  hire 
another  1,000  people.  It  means  we  will 
say  do  not  fire  those  people  or  RIF 
them  or  use  an  attrition  process  until 
you   can   come   to   the   Congress   and 
show  you  are  able  to  reduce  your  man- 
power without  reducing  services.  That 
is  what  this  amendment  is  all  about. 
The  administration  anticipated  certain 
savings  on  the  basis  that  they  were 
going  to  be  able  to  streamline  the  de- 
livery of  service.  When  we  asked  them, 
"What   is   the   streamlined   process?" 
they  said,  "Well,  we  are  reviewing  all 
the  Social  Security  offices  and  we  may 
close  some  that  are  not  needed."  Again 
we   said,    "What   is   your  criteria  for 
closing  an  office?"  That  is  what  we  are 
still  waiting  for.  We  have  not  received 
the   criteria   of   standards   yet   which 
may  be  used  to  justify  why  an  office 
would     be     closed.     My     amendment 
would  transfer  some  money  from  the 
contingency  fund  and  require  it  to  be 
spent  on  persormel-  compensation  and 
benefits   to    keep    the    administration 
from  using  a  RIF  or  from  failing  to  re- 
place workers.  But  we  are  not  talking 
about  hiring  any  new  workers.  We  are 
talking  about  trying  to  stay  at  about 
the  same  level  of  workers  unless  the 
administration  can  show  us  that  they 
can  streamline  the  delivery  of  service. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  what  the  Sena- 
tor's   amendment    would    do— it    un- 
doubtedly is  a  necessary  amendment, 
we  certainly  want  to  provide  service 
for  Social  Security  beneficiaries,  they 
need  it,  and  their  system  pays  for  it— 
but  as  I  understand,  if  they  are  going 
to  avoid  a  RIF  of  1,000  people,  or  re- 
placing those  who  have  left  through 
attrition,  then  it  would  prevent  the 
savings  of  $30  million  or  whatever  it  is. 
It  would  prevent  the  saving,  for  not 
having  1,000  workers.  Is  that  right? 
Mr  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  want  to  make  the  point  in  sup- 
porting   the    amendment    of    Senator 
Chiles  that  the  administration  came 
to  us  and  said  they  anticipated  these 
savings     because     of     the     computer 


system  that  was  going  to  be  installed. 
It  is  not  installed.  So  let  us  understand 
we  have  no  proof  that  anything  is 
being  saved  at  this  juncture.  And  the 
very  basis  of  their  assumption  is  not  in 
being.  So  I  think  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  makes  good, 
common  sense. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  the  ranking 
member. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  amendment  (No.  821)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  822 


(Purpose:  To  increase  by  $122,500,000  in  the 
appropriation  for  title  III  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act.  relating  to  dis- 
located workers) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon)  for 
himself  and  Senators  Riegle.  Hart,  Rocke- 
FELLEK.  and  Simon,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  822. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On      page      2,      line      15.      strike      out 
■$3.453.677.000'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$3,576,177,000". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  restore  last 
year's  level  of  funding  to  title  III  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Simon,  and  myself. 
This  program  has  been  reduced  from 
$222.5  to  $100  million.  Title  III  pro- 
vides services  to  dislocated  workers, 
people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  plant  closings,  or  because  new 
technologies  have  made  their  jobs  ob- 
solctc 

These  are  people  who  have  been  a 
key  element  in  our  work  force  for 
their  entire  adult  lives.  They  were 
auto  workers,  steel  workers,  textile 
workers,  coal  miners,  and  farmers. 
Some  of  them  made  heavy  equipment 
such  as  farm  implements  and  road 
graders.  Now,  at  a  time  when  many  of 


these  workers  are  middle  aged,  their 
jobs  are  gone— forever. 

The  Labor  Department  has  estimat- 
ed that  5.1  million  Americans  lost 
their  jobs  between  1979  and  1983. 
Studies  show  that  60  percent  of  these 
dislocated  workers  found  other  jobs  by 
1984.  but  no  one  is  certain  what  hap- 
pened to  the  rest. 

The  Dislocated  Worker  Program  has 
been  cited  by  the  President  in  recent 
months  as  the  answer  to  two  problems 
he  has  decided  not  to  act  on  directly. 
When  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Program,  which  provided 
several  additional  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  expired  last 
March,  the  President  decided  not  to 
extend  the  program.  In  response  to  a 
question  at  a  press  conference,  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

"We  believe  that  the  place  now  for 
people  who  are  having  problems  is  our 
Job  Training  Program,  particularly 
job  training  directed  at  those  who 
have  to  be  relocated  because  some- 
thing happened  to  the  industries  that 
they  formerly  worked  in. "  In  order  to 
follow  up  on  the  President's  com- 
ments, we  need  to  make  sure  these 
people  who  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  are  not 
shortchanged. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  President  elected  not  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  on  a 
petition  for  relief  from  shoe  imports. 
Instead,  he  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  help  the  people  who  would  be 
losing  their  jobs  in  this  beleaguered 
industry  through  the  Dislocated 
Worker  Program.  According  to  my  cal- 
culations, there  are  currently  20.000 
unemployed  shoe  workers  in  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  has  re- 
served $5  million  of  his  title  III  discre- 
tionary money  for  assistance.  This  al- 
location calculates  out  to  only  $250  for 
each  worker  currently  unemployed. 
Since  the  date  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion not  to  assist  this  industry,  plants 
have  closed  in  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Florida.  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts,  resulting  in  several 
thousand  more  workers  losing  jobs 
which  will  never  return.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  likely  there  will  be 
very  little  shoe  manufacturing  left  in 
this  country. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
cites  studies  suggesting  that  industrial 
robots  alone  could  eliminate  between  1 
and  3  million  industrial  jobs  in  the 
next  few  years.  These  figures  repre- 
sent up  to  15  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  the  entire  country. 

In  my  State  of  Illinois  alone.  181  fa- 
cilities closed  between  July  1.  1984  and 
June  30,  1985.  Most  recently,  the  Fiat- 
Allis  plant  in  Springfield  closed,  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  1,300  jobs.  The  Interna- 
tional Harvester  plant  in  Rock  Island 
also  shut  down,  resulting  in  the  imme- 
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diate  layoff  of  3,600  workers.  United 
States  Steel  closed  its  South  Works 
plant  in  Chicago.  displsu;ing  9,000 
workers.  Several  shoe  factories  have 
closed  in  our  State,  affecting  over 
1.000  workers. 

Hundreds  of  fanners  in  Illinois  have 
been  displaced  because  they  lost  their 
farms.  This  Dislocated  Worker  Pro- 
gram can  also  help  them.  No  one  can 
be  helped,  however,  unless  we  provide 
sufficient  funds. 

The  State  of  Illinois  served  14,789 
people  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1985,  through  the  Dislocated  Worker 
Program.  There  were  117,743  Jobs  lost 
in  the  State  during  the  same  period. 
Next  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  many 
more  Jobs  will  be  lost  to  plant  closings. 
Under  the  proposed  cutbacks  in  the 
Dislocated  Worker  Program.  Illinois 
will  have  little  capability  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  thousands  of  workers 
who  have  lost,  or  who  will  lose,  their 
jobs.  Few,  if  any,  new  enrollments  will 
be  possible,  and  there  will  be  no  re- 
serve funds.  This  is  the  situation  in 
Just  one  State.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  similar  difficulties  in  their  States. 

The  administration  maintains  that 
there  are  sufficient  carryover  funds  to 
provide  current  service  levels.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree.  The  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  conducted  a  survey 
of  43  States  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
asking  how  much  money  each  had 
spent  Eind  obligated  in  the  past  pro- 
gram year  which  ended  June  30,  1985. 
This  information  was  compared  to  the 
proposed  allocation  that  each  State 
would  receive  out  of  the  $75  million 
which  would  be  available  if  my  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted.  The  percentage 
of  reduction  for  each  State  is  sizable. 
Tennessee  is  the  State  which  will 
suffer  the  lowest  reduction,  and  that 
will  be  28.2  percent.  The  State  with 
the  highest  cut  will  be  Hawaii,  with 
80.35  percent  less  than  last  year. 

These  reductions  are  especially 
worrisome,  considering  the  fact  that 
this  program  only  serves  approximate- 
ly 5  percent  of  those  who  actually 
qualify. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  stand  by 
and  allow  this  important  program  to 
be  crippled.  The  cutback  in  funds  is 
based  on  an  assumption  that  there  are 
adequate  funds  already  in  the  system. 
This  is  simply  not  the  case.  The  unex- 
pended funds  are,  for  the  most  part, 
obligated.  Those  that  are  not.  need  to 
be  available  for  unplanned  plant  clos- 
ings. We  cannot  delay,  because  any 
effort  to  restore  last  year's  level  of 
funds  later  this  fiscal  year,  would  pre- 
vent States  from  proper  planning  for 
and  implementation  of  the  Dislocated 
Workers  Program. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  Senator  Dixon's  efforts 
to  restore  funding  for  the  Dislocated 


Worker  Program,  a  new  and  successful 
worker  retraining  and  relocation  pro- 
gram. The  Senate-reported  bill  cuts 
spending  for  this  program  by  55  per- 
cent from  last  year's  appropriated 
levels. 

The  industrial  base  of  this  country  is 
in  transition.  Manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  being  reshaped  by  a  techno- 
logical revolution  that  requires  work- 
ers with  advanced  skills.  And  many  of 
the  high-technology  industries  that 
are  essential  to  our  changing  industri- 
al base  are  still  in  an  incubator  stage, 
making  their  employment  planning 
susceptible  to  continuous  reorganiza- 
tion. 

In  an  era  of  multiple  farm  foreclos- 
ings  and  intense  competition  from  for- 
eign nations,  a  labor  training  and  relo- 
cation program  is  desperately  needed. 
A  November  1984  Department  of 
Labor  study  shows  that  5.1  million 
long-term  worker  were  displaced  from 
their  jobs  between  1979  and  1984  be- 
cause of  plant  closings,  relocation, 
slack  work,  or  the  elimination  of  a  po- 
sition or  shift.  One-quarter  of  the  5.1 
million  displaced  workers,  many  of 
whom  were  employed  in  traditional  in- 
dustries, continue  to  search  for  work. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of 
Labor  projects  a  shortage  of  2.5  mil- 
lion skilled  workers  by  1990. 

The  Dislocated  Worker  P*rogram  is 
the  only  federally  sponsored  worker 
training  program  in  the  United  States 
designed  to  address  this  economic  con- 
dition. In  1983.  the  Dislocated  Worker 
Program  was  created  as  title  III  of  the 
Job  Partnership  Training  Act  to  help 
workers  adjust  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
dynamic  modem  economy. 

The  Dislocated  Worker  Program 
provides  a  cushion  for  employment 
fluctuations  by  furnishing  training,  re- 
training, and  placement  assistance  to 
displaced  workers.  Unlike  most  Feder- 
al programs,  title  III  is  based  on  a 
unique  partnership  between  local  gov- 
ernments, education  agencies,  labor, 
and  the  private  sector. 

There  is  concern  in  Congress  that 
the  Dislocated  Worker  Program  is 
overfunded  and  some  Members  have 
sought  a  reduction  in  Federal  funding 
of  55  percent.  However,  the  expendi- 
ture data  on  which  this  action  is  based 
is  dated  and  does  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  program's  pattern  of  spend- 
ing. 

The  rationale  for  making  the  cuts 
was  drawn  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Expenditure  data 
showing  large  amounts  of  unexpended 
funds  in  1984  after  the  startup  period 
of  the  program.  Yet  the  data  did  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  difference 
between  funds  that  were  obligated, 
but  not  yet  unexpended.  Nor  was  It 
considered  that  this  Is  a  new  program 
and  that  initial  costs  would  be  low.  but 
increase  as  the  program  becomes  es- 
tablished. Finally,  the  OMB  did  not 
recognize  the  title  III  is  a  reactive  pro- 


gram; it  is  often  difficult  to  anticipate 
the  closure  of  a  plant,  and  some  States 
prudently  hold  back  funds  in  anticipa- 
tion of  greater  demands  of  the  pro- 
gram by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  success  of  this  program  can  be 
measured  by  the  contribution  it  made 
to  the  economic  revitalization  of 
Pueblo,  CO.  In  Pueblo,  between  1982 
and  1985,  3,000  people  were  laid  off 
from  the  CF&I  Steel  Co.,  the  city's 
main  industry.  By  guaranteeing  a 
supply  of  trained  workers  through  the 
Dislocated  Worker  Program,  the 
Pueblo  Economic  Development  Corp. 
was  able  to  encourage  Sperry  Corp.  to 
locate  a  facility  In  the  airea.  With  title 
III  funds,  Pueblo  Community  College 
trained  former  steelworkers  to  become 
electrical  manufacturing  technicians 
for  the  new  company  which  is  now 
providing  60  Jobs  a  month. 

The  Dislocated  Worker  Program  has 
been  successful  on  the  national  level 
as  well.  Between  October  1983  and 
June  1984,  the  title  III  program  en- 
rolled a  total  of  96.100  Individuals,  of 
whom  50.500  finished  the  program.  Of 
those  who  completed  training.  72  per- 
cent where  reported  as  having  entered 
employment  after  completing  training. 

Title  III  Is  a  tremendous  example  of 
the  role  Government  can  play  as  a  cat- 
alyst: Aiding  displaced  workers  and 
private  Industry  to  master  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  changing  economy.  Ameri- 
ca's workers  and  industries  need  not 
be  the  victims  of  technological  change 
and  trade  Imbalances.  The  Dislocated 
Worker  f»rogram  Is  an  effective  and 
well-designed  program.  It  is  needed 
and  it  works.  Let  us  give  it  a  chance  to 
help  our  economy  flourish. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  Senator 
Dixon's  amendment  to  restore  fund- 
ing for  the  Dislocated  Worker  Pro- 
gram and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  regrettably  oppose  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  do  not  oppose  it  In  the  sense  of 
the  intent  or  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram or  to  deny  that  help  Is  not 
needed.  But  I  have  to  oppose  It  In  the 
sense  that  the  moneys  are  available  to 
carry  forward  the  Intent  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  committee  bill  reduced  the 
new  appropriations  from  the  current 
level  of  $222,500,000  to  $100  million. 
That  was  based  on  administration  pro- 
jections that  sufficient  unspent  funds 
currently  estimated  at  $245,050,000 
will  be  carried  over  from  prior  year  ap- 
propriations to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  50,000  enrollees.  A  total  of 
$345,050,000  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  the  program  year  1986.  This  is  far 
in  excess  of  $161,500,000  actually 
spent  in  the  most  recent  program 
which  ended  June  30,   1985.   It  is  for 
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that  reason  that  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I. 
too.  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Dixon 
amendment.  As  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  has  pointed  out. 
this  will  cost  $122.5  million.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  with  the  House  and  the 
administration  to  cut  the  level  of 
funding  by  $122.5  million,  to  $100  mil- 
lion. The  committee  action  does  not.  I 
repeat  does  not.  cut  the  program's  op- 
erating level  because  that  amount  Is 
available  in  carryover  funds  from  this 
year.  The  carryover  is  a  result  of  slow 
development  of  the  locally  run  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  report  made  clear 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  use 
discretionary  funds  If  a  particular  pro- 
gram faces  serious  disruptions. 

Mr.  President,  current  service  levels 
will  be  maintained  under  the  commit- 
tee's funding  level.  The  committee 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  offer 
aid  in  special  cases.  Therefore.  Senator 
Dixon's  add-on  is  not  needed  and  I 
oppose  it. 

I  think  if  there  is  any  Senator  in 
this  body  who  has  credibility  In  this 
kind  of  program,  it  is  Lowell 
Weicker.  Lowell  Weicker  is  certainly 
the  kind  of  Senator  who  throughout 
his  career  here  has  always  worked 
hard  to  provide  assistance  to  people 
who  are  unemployed  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  who  are  seeking  work. 
He  has  done  more  than  any  Senator  I 
know. 

I  have  worked  with  him  closely  on 
this  subcommittee  where  we  some- 
times disagree.  He  always  wants  more 
money  and  I  always  want  less. 

In  this  particular  case.  I  think  that 
since  he  agrees  that  it  is  unnecessary. 
I  must  say  that  speaks  volumes.  I 
would  expect  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  I  would  hope,  that  the 
Senate  would  realize  that  in  view  of 
the  agreements  with  the  House  as  well 
as  the  administration,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  funds  are  available,  that 
we  do  not  add  this  additional,  unneces- 
sary, redundant  appropriation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  some  very  brief  com- 
ments. It  is  my  understanding,  Mr. 
President,  from  my  conversation  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  roUcall  requested  on 
this  amendment  will  not  take  place 
until  later  in  the  afternoon  when  col- 
leagues have  returned  from  obligatory 
trips  to  their  States  for  business  pur- 
poses. , 
I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  such  time  as  our  colleagues 
shall  return  today.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  this  matter  be  at  such  time  as  des- 


ignated by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  Apparently,  there  seems  to  be 
some  lack  of  understanding  on  when 
there  will  be  votes.  That  is  being  re- 
solved at  the  leadership  level.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Dixon  amendment  take  place  at 
such  time  as  designated  by  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.   I   suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  withhold. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say.  in  connection  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  friends  and  col- 
leagues from  Connecticut  and  Wiscon- 
sin that  everything  I  might  say  in 
these  very  brief  remarks  In  response  is 
not  meant  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon 
their  excellent  reputations  as  compas- 
sionate and  understanding  Members  of 
the  Senate,  nor  upon  any  other 
Member. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  compelled  to 
make  this  statement:  This  is  the  third 
amendment  I  have  offered  in  the  last 
several  days  concerning  cuts  in  pro- 
grams that  are  so  obviously  meritori- 
ous and  necessary  and  each  time,  the 
administration  says,  "We  are  carrying 
over  money,  there  is  adequate  money 
there." 

Last  Thursday  evening,  as  the  last 
order  of  business,  the  manager  of  the 
HUD  appropriations  bill  took  a  $20 
million  amendment  of  mine  to  restore 
money  for  the  hungry  and  homeless  to 
the  same  level  as  last  year.  The  money 
for  that  program  is  totally  inadequate, 
but  the  administration  had  cut  it 
anyway.  I  suppose  the  administration 
wants  us  to  believe  that  there  are 
fewer  people  who  are  hungry  and 
homeless.  But  the  problem.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  that  there  are  not.  There  are 
more  hungry  and  homeless,  not  fewer; 
more  people  starving  In  the  wealthiest 
country  in  the  world,  not  fewer;  more 
people  sleeping  under  bridges  and  In 
viaducts  and  on  the  grates  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  our  Capital  City,  to 
keep  warm  in  the  winter  when  there  is 
snow  and  ice  on  the  ground— not 
fewer. 

Then,  today,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment and  I  withdrew  It  because  of  my 
affection  and  respect  for  the  managers 
of  this  bill,  who  say  they  will  do  the 
best  they  can  in  conference,  for 
summer  jobs  for  kids  In  the  major 
cities  in  this  country.  Let  us  talk 
openly  about  it:  These  are  deprived 
kids  in  the  ghetto  neighborhoods. 
Many  come  from  families  who  are  un- 
employed. Their  only  chance  of  get- 
ting a  job  is  if  they  have  summer  jobs. 
The  administration  cuts  it.  I  guess 
they  are  saying  fewer  people  need 
summer  jobs.  That  is  not  true;  more 
people  need  summer  jobs.  Kids  who 
have  no  chance  for  a  college  educa- 


tion, kids  who  are  raised  in  the  ghet- 
tos, kids  who  are  mostly  raised  in  one- 
parent  families,  their  only  chance  to 
get  a  job  or  to  learn  how  to  work 
rather  than  go  Into  a  life  of  crime  is 
the  kind  of  chance  they  get  in  summer 
jobs  programs.  But  they  cut  it.  They 
say.  "Oh.  we  have  some  carryover 
money."  as  if  that  were  some  kind  of 
miracle,  as  If  they  had  carryover 
money  because  there  was  no  need.  The 
need  is  there. 

Now  we  come  to  dislocated  workers 
and  more  of  the  Allce-in-Wonderland 
stuff.  Earlier  this  year,  we  discontin- 
ued the  Federal  extension  of  unemloy- 
ment  compensation.  Now  the  numbers 
are  showing  that  unemployment  is 
going  down  in  some  places.  It  is  not 
going  down;  it  is  going  up!  They  have 
fallen  off  the  end  of  the  cliff.  They  do 
not  count  them  anymore.  They  are 
still  not  working,  they  still  do  not  have 
a  Job.  they  are  still  hungry,  they  do 
not  have  anything  anymore— not  even 
unemployment  compensation— noth- 
ing. 

But  the  President  says,  don't  worry 
about  it.  Don't  worry  about  the  fact 
that  we  will  not  have  unemployment 
compensation  anymore  because  we 
have  a  new  program.  We  are  going  to 
get  rid  of  that  one.  but  we  have  this 
one  over  here.  We  call  this  one  the 
Dislocated  Workers  Program. 

It  sounds  great.  I  am  for  it,  may  I 
say,  incidentally,  because  this  is  the 
one  where  we  take  the  unemployed 
people  over  here  and  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  on  unemployment  benefits, 
we  take  the  money  and  retrain  them 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
new  job.  so  they  can  go  back  to  work. 
They  lose  their  Job  making  automo- 
biles, they  lose  their  job  in  the  steel 
plant,  they  lost  their  job  in  the  shoe 
factory  because  we  do  not  make  shoes 
any  more  and  the  textile  mills  because 
we  do  not  sell  textiles.  But.  the  admin- 
istration says  not  to  worry,  because  we 
will  take  the  money  and  retrain  them 
for  a  productive  job. 

I  think  that  is  great.  I  think  it  is 
wonderful.  The  only  trouble  is  then 
they  cut  the  program  that  is  going  to 
do  it  by  55  percent! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Surely,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
tremendously  persuasive  on  this  issue 
and  I  know  how  deeply  he  feels.  But  is 
it  not  true  that  a  person  who  loses  his 
job  under  these  clrcimistances  can  do 
what  600,000  people  in  our  State  of 
Wisconsin  do— and  we  have  a  much 
smaller  State  than  Illinois— we  have 
600.000  people  who  take  vocational 
and  technical  education.  A  person  un- 
employed can  take  that  full  time,  get  a 
student  loan,  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent,  get  any  kind  of  training  he 
wants— and  that  training  is  superb.  It 
is   a  very   economical,   efficient   pro- 
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gram;  much  of  it  is  paid  for  locally  be- 
cause they  train  in  the  localities  to  get 
the  kind  of  people  they  want. 

Why  is  that  not  a  sufficient  re- 
sponse? It  works,  and  I  say  it  works 
tremendously  well  in  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin. I  think  it  probably  would  work 
well  in  Illinois.  We  have  vocational 
and  technical  facilities  everywhere  in 
the  State.  Everyone  can  easily  get  to 
them  and  they  can  borrow  the  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
that  training. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  that  I  understand 
what  a  fair  man  he  is  and  I  appreciate 
what  he  has  said.  But  may  I  first  say 
that  some  of  the  programs  he  is  citing 
have  been  cut.  Student  loan  programs 
have  been  reduced.  He  might  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature  voted  to  urge  Con- 
gress to  fully  fund  this  Dislocated 
Worker  Program  only  last  week.  I 
mean  this  as  no  reflection  on  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  or  other  fair- 
minded  people  here,  but  I  mean  to  say 
that  miracles  do  not  occur. 

We  keep  talking  about  how  every- 
thing is  going  to  be  all  right.  But  obvi- 
ously, there  are  millions  of  dislocated 
workers  out  there  and  If  we  keep  on 
cutting  back  on  these  programs,  there 
are  more  people  getting  less  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  that  there  Is 
no  question  it  is  a  problem  when 
people  get  laid  off.  But  the  problem  is 
not  in  training,  which  is  what  this 
does,  I  say.  because  they  can  get  train- 
ing. It  will  be  paid  for.  They  can 
borrow  the  money  and  not  pay  it  back 
until  they  get  the  job.  They  can  get 
the  training.  What  we  need  is  jobs. 
The  way  to  get  those  jobs  is  to  get  the 
deficit  under  control  and  have  a  situa- 
tion where  we  do  not  run  a  deficit  of 
$200  billion  so  we  do  not  have  the  high 
interest  rates  and  the  very,  very  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade  which  is  so 
costly.  The  only  way  to  get  the  deficit 
under  control  is  to  cut  out  spending. 
The  only  way  to  cut  spending  is  to  cut 
out  this  program  as  well  as  other  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that  he 
is  saying  that  in  connection  with  all  of 
these  programs,  every  one.  Cutbacks 
are  occurring  and  unemployment  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  problem  in  the 
country.  I  have  before  me  the  Nation- 
al Governors'  Association  survey.  The 
percent  of  reductions  in  this  program, 
where  I  am  trying  to  make  a  restora- 
tion, in  the  Senator's  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  44.71  percent:  in  my  State,  it  is 
65.67  percent.  I  could  go  on.  In  every 
major  State  in  the  Union,  major  cuts. 
The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is.  yes.  there  are  other  programs  out 
there  but  on  every  single,  solitary  one 
of  these  programs  I  have  discussed 
here  today,  there  have  been  cuts  again 
this  year.  In  every  one  of  these  pro- 


grams, the  need  is  greater,  not  less.  In 
every  one  of  these  programs,  the  ad- 
ministration comes  to  us  and  says,  we 
have  carryover  funds,  don't  worry,  we 
can  take  care  of  the  program. 

Well,  the  point  I  would  like  to  make. 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  is  this: 
that  miracles  do  not  take  place  on 
these  kinds  of  things.  We  have  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  regret  very  much 
that  once  again— and  as  I  say.  this  is 
the  third  time  in  less  than  a  week  we 
are  discussing  significant  programs- 
hunger  and  homelessness.  summer 
jobs,  dislocated  workers— where  there 
is  a  real  need  out  there  and  there  are 
actual  cuts  in  these  significant  pro- 
grams. 

I  realize,  regrettably,  that  there  are 
not  people  here  participating  in  this 
debate  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  are  listening  on  their  speakers 
in  their  offices.  The  vote  will  take 
place  later  this  afternoon.  It  will  be  a 
dispassionate  vote  where  we  all  come 
down  here  and  cast  our  yeas  or  nays 
on  this  question  and  I  do  respect  my 
colleagues,  but  I  wonder  how  long  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  wear  rose-col- 
ored glasses  and  suggest  everything  is 
all  right  in  these  programs  and  the  so- 
lution will  take  place  or  that  the  prob- 
lems will  go  away.  These  problems  are 
not  going  to  go  away.  These  dislocated 
workers  still  have  their  concerns.  We 
are  simply  not  addressing  their  con- 
cerns in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  regret  that  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  shortly  to  be  propounded.  I 
make  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  President,  the  question  has 
come  before  us  time  and  time  again  as 
to  whether  U.S.  taxpayers  should  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  deliberate  ter- 
mination of  innocent  human  life.  In 
my  judgment,  the  answer  is  a  resound- 
ing no. 

The  House-passed  version  of  the 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
3424,  had  the  familiar  Hyde  amend- 
ment stating,  "None  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  per- 
form abortions  except  where  the  life 
of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term."  This 
has  been  the  law  since  1981. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, however,  struck  this  provi- 
sion and  put  nothing  in  its  place.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  the  committee  amend- 
ment, we  would  open  the  floodgates  to 


taxpayer  funding  of  abortion  on 
demand.  I  hope  the  Senate  wil  not 
agree  to  thLs  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  much  as  many  in 
Congress  would  prefer  to  ignore,  mini- 
mize, or  cover  up  the  abortion  issue, 
the  fact  is  that  it  will  not  go  away. 
Simply  put.  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  injustice  of  killing  through  abor- 
tion over  IVj  million  unborn  babies  a 
year  In  this  country. 

As  long  as  abortion  remains  legal 
and  as  long  as  Roe  against  Wade 
stands,  there  will  be  no  escape  for  any 
of  us  from  the  horror  of  this  unspeak- 
able crime.  Abortion  will  raise  its  ugly 
head  at  countless  turns  in  countless 
roads  for  Americans  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  government.  Today  the 
issue  is  funding  abortion,  tomorrow  it 
will  be  something  else. 

The  reason  there  is  no  escape  Is  this: 
Those  irinocent  babies  being  destroyed 
throughout  the  country  keep  making 
a  silent  but  unmistakable  claim  on  our 
conscience.  E>ery  time  the  abortion 
issue  comes  up.  those  unborn  babies 
are  asking  us  to  remember  them,  to  do 
sometning  to  help  them,  to  stop  the 
killing. 

Mr.  President,  unborn  children  in 
the  womb  are  members  of  the  human 
family.  They  deserve  the  right  to  sur- 
vive their  mothers'  womb  and  live  the 
life  that  God  has  given  them. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent," said  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness." 

Mr.  President,  the  abortion  issue 
presents  squarely  the  question  of 
whether  we  will  secure  the  right  to  life 
for  all  human  beings  in  this  country, 
including  those  in  the  womb.  Will  we 
give  these  small  but  precious  creatures 
their  due,  will  we  secure  justice  for 
them,  will  we  protect  them  from  the 
mortal  violence  of  abortion? 

I  wish  we  were  today  voting  directly 
on  these  questions.  I  wish  we  were 
voting  on  whether  Roe  against  Wade 
will  stand,  or  whether,  or  the  other 
hand,  the  right  to  life  for  unborn 
human  beings  will  once  again  be  recog- 
nized in  our  law.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  not.  The  intolerable  injustice  of  le- 
galized abortion  will  remain  irrespec- 
tive of  the  outcome  of  Senate  consid- 
eration of  this  committee  amendment. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  today 
considering  a  part  of  the  injustice— 
the  important  question  of  whether 
American  taxpayers  will  be  forced  to 
fund  the  deliberate  termination  of  in- 
nocent human  life  with  their  tax  dol- 
lars. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  re- 
tention of  the  Hyde  amendment  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  House. 


Mr.  President,  as  someone  who  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  this  Hyde 
amendment  over  the  years,  I  now  offer 
a  few  comments  on  it. 

The  motivation  for  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment—on the  part  of  Congressman 
Hyde,  myself,  and  others— has  been  a 
recognition  that  abortion  takes  the 
life  of  a  living  unborn  child  with  a 
God-given  right  to  life.  Accordingly, 
our  purpose  has  been  and  is  to  make 
sure  that  Federal  taxpayers  are  never 
forced  to  participate  with  their  tax 
dollars  in  the  crime  of  taking  innocent 
human  life. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  debates,  we  were  not  suc- 
cessful—or we  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful—in persuading  Congress  to  go 
along  with  our  view.  Since  June  1981 
and  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  97- 
12.  however,  we  have  been  successful, 
and  Congress  has  adopted  the  Hyde 
amendment  undiluted. 

This  undiluted  Hyde  amendment 
language  is  the  same  as  the  language 
in  section  204  of  the  House-psissed  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  3424  before  us: 

None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 

Our  specific  intent  in  offering  this 
language  was.  and  is.  to  stop  all  tax- 
payer funding  of  abortion.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  have  never 
sought  to  bar  funding  of  medical  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother  where  bonafide.  physical 
life-threatening  conditions  occur  in 
connection  with  pregnancy.  That  is 
why  the  exception  clause  has  been  in- 
cluded since  1981. 

Given  our  general  purpose  and  spe- 
cific intent,  the  application  of  the 
Hyde  amendment  should  always  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  that  with  every  preg- 
nancy there  are  two  human  lives  in- 
volved, the  mother  and  her  unborn 
child  (or  fetus).  ("Child  "  and  "fetus" 
are  taken  as  being  synonymous.) 
Therefore,  if  exceptional  cases  occur 
where  funding  would  be  permitted,  it 
is  important  that  every  reasonable 
effort  be  made  to  preserve  not  only 
the  mother's  life  but  also  that  of  her 
unborn  child.  In  other  words,  author- 
izing the  funding  of  medical  proce- 
dures to  save  the  mother's  life  is  not 
intended  to  sanction  abandonment  of 
the  unborn  child.  In  keeping  with  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Hyde 
amendment,  equal  care  should  be  ex- 
tended to  both  mother  and  child. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  Hyde  amendment  has 
been  applied  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  since  1981 
with  these  understandings.  On  the 
contrary,  enforcement  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  appears  to  have  been  lax. 
Certain  jurisdictions,  for  example, 
have  beem  reimbursed  with  Federal 
Medicaid  funds  for  procedures  to  save 


the  life  of  the  mother  at  a  rate  far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  populations. 

Moreover,  medical  opinion  available 
to  me  indicates  that  with  advances  in 
modem  obstetrics,  the  cases  of  bona 
fide,  physical  life-threatening  condi- 
tions for  a  mother  in  connection  with 
her  pregnancy  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Thus,  the  raw  figures  alone  for  excep- 
tions to  the  Hyde  amendment  restric- 
tion—1,033  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  528 
in  fiscal  year  1983— appear  to  cast 
doubt  on  whether  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment is  being  given  full  force  and 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices will  reevaluate  its  performance  in 
this  area,  bear  in  mind  that  human 
lives  are  at  stake,  and  rigorously  en- 
force the  Hyde  restriction. 

I  thank  the  chair  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pose  a  couple  of  questions  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Connecticut  if 
he  would  be  available,  the  first  being, 
is  it  the  opinion  and  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  of  the 
I»ublic  Health  Service  Act  that  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
has  full  authority  to  close  any  busi- 
ness or  other  establishment  that,  in 
the  Surgeon  General's  judgment,  fa- 
cilitates the  introduction,  transmis- 
sion, or  spread  of  communicable  dis- 
eases? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  is  cor- 
rect. Section  361.  paragraph  264  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  provides 
that  authority. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  I  may  inquire  further,  is  it  the 
Senator's  understanding  that  this  au- 
thority would  be  applicable  under  the 
Surgeon  General  s  discretion  relative 
to  bathhouses  and  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  conference 
committee  on  this  bill  will  keep  the 
original  Doman  language,  despite  the 
assurances  from  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  but  I  will  not  now  press 
for  a  vote  on  the  Doman  language  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  we  might  all 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  AIDS  problem  and  legis- 
lation concerning  it,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Sep- 
tember 8  Washington  Post,  by  Dr. 
Richard  Restak.  entitled  "Worry 
About  Survival  of  Society  First;  Then 


AIDS  Victims'  Rights,"  and  an  editori- 
al from  the  October  11  New  York 
Post,  entitled  "Government  Has  No 
Business  Keeping  Bathhouses  in  Busi- 
ness." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  8. 1985] 
Worry  ABOtrr  Survival  or  Societv  First; 
Then  AIDS  Victims'  Rights 
(By  Richard  ResttJc) 

Paradoxically,  the  truly  humanitarian  po- 
sition In  the  face  of  an  AIDS  plague  is  that 
we  not  identify  with  the  victims  and  instead 
cast  our  lot  with  what  in  earlier  times  was 
dubbed  the  "common  good." 

More  than  1  million  Americans  may  have 
been  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus.  And  the 
13.000  Americans  with  confirmed  cases  of 
the  disease,  whose  number  is  doubling  every 
year,  should  be  treated  with  the  care  and 
compassion  due  to  anyone  who  Is  ill  with  a 
so-far  incurable  and  invariably  fatal  disease. 
This  shouldn't  be  confused,  however,  with  a 
refusal  to  make  painful,  sometimes  anguish- 
ing but  nonetheless  necessary  distinctions  in 
the  interest  of  diminishing  the  likelihood 
that  this  awful  disease  will  spread  further. 

PlagTies  are  not  new.  They  have  been  en- 
countered in  every  age  and  among  every  na- 
tionality: syphillls  among  the  Spanish,  bu- 
bonic plague  among  the  French,  tuberculo- 
sis among  the  Eskimos,  polio  in  America. 

What  is  new  are  efforts  by  medically  unso- 
phisticated t>oliticians  and  attorneys  to  dic- 
tate policy  in  regard  to  an  illness  that  has 
the  potential  for  wreaking  a  devastation 
such  as  has  not  been  encountered  on  this 
planet  in  hundreds  of  years. 

Also  different  is  the  response  that,  in 
some  quarters,  is  being  suggested:  Accept 
the  AIDS  victim  into  our  schools,  place 
little  or  no  restrictions  on  employment  or 
housing.  The  AIDS  victims"  "rights"  in 
these  areas,  we  are  told,  should  take  prece- 
dence over  the  so-far  incompletely  deter- 
mined potential  for  these  victims  to  spread 
this  dread  illness. 

But  what  some  are  describing  as  "discrimi- 
nation" and  "segregation"  has  a  long  and 
not  in  glorious  history  in  medicine.  Quaran- 
tines have  been  very  effective  in  beating 
outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox  and  ty- 
phoid in  this  century.  Indeed,  by  protecting 
the  well  from  the  ill  we  follow  a  long-estab- 
lished sensible  and  ultimately  compassion- 
ate course.  Throughout  history  true  hu- 
manitarianlsm  has  traditionally  involved 
the  compassionate  but  firm  segregation  of 
those  afflicted  with  communicable  diseases 
from  the  well.  By  carrying  out  such  a  policy, 
diseases  have  been  contained: 

Only  sentimentalists  refuse  to  make  any 
distinction  between  the  victims  of  a  scourge 
and  those  not  presently  afflicted.  Scientists 
still  are  unsure  why  the  AIDS  virus  targets 
the  white  blood  cells  that  are  the  one  indis- 
pensible  element  of  the  body's  immune 
system.  But  the  threat  of  AIDS  demands 
from  us  all  a  discrimination  based  on  our  in- 
stinct for  survival  against  a  peril  that.  If  not 
somehow  controlled,  can  destroy  this  socie- 
ty. This  Is  a  discrimination  that  recognizes 
that  caution  is  in  order  when  knowledge  is 
incomplete  so  that  the  public  interest  can 
be  protected.  This  argument  is  not  a  counsel 
against  good  medical  care  or  proper  concern 
for  AIDS  victims. 

Nor  is  it  a  suggestion  that  we  curtail  any 
"civil  right"  which  doesn't  potentially  im- 
peril the  lives  of  others. 
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It  is  a  suggestion  that  the  humanitarian 
response  to  AIDS  Is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
a  humanitarian  response  to  sexism  or 
racism:  In  the  presence  of  considerable  igno- 
rance about  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
syndrome,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should 
not  be  given  to  the  victim  of  AIDS.  This  is 
not  a  civil  rights  issue,  this  Is  a  medical 
issue.  To  take  a  position  that  the  AIDS 
virus  must  be  eradicated  is  not  to  make 
judgments  on  morals  or  lifestyles.  It  is  to 
say  that  the  AIDS  virus  has  no  "civil 
rights." 

At  the  moment,  social  and  legal  solutions 
to  the  AIDS  problem  are  proceeding  at  a 
pace  disproportionate  to  the  knovi/ledge  that 
experts  presently  possess  concerning  the  ill- 
ness. 

For  instance,  on  Aug.  14  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  unanimously  approved  an  ordi- 
nance making  it  illegal  to  discriminate 
against  AIDS  patients  in  regard  to  jobs, 
housing  and  health  care. 

"We  have  an  opportunity  to  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  whole  nation,  to  protect  those 
people  who  suffer  from  AIDS  against  insidi- 
ous discrimination,"  said  the  councilman 
who  Introduced  the  measure. 

Councilman  Emani  Bemardi  said  the  or- 
dinance was  meant  to  educate  the  public  to 
"prevent  hysteria." 

Preventing  hysteria  is  good,  but  this  ordi- 
nance was  passed  despite  doctors'  not 
having  yet  made  up  their  minds  on  the 
degree  of  contact  required  for  the  disease  to 
be  spread  from  one  |>erson  to  another. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  varied  and  pa- 
tently contradictory  measures  put  Into 
effect  across  the  country  in  response  to  the 
recent  discovery  that  the  AIDS  virus  can  be 
Isolated  from  a  victim's  tears. 

At  Boston  University,  when  an  AIDS  pa- 
tient Is  examined.  "We  are  not  using  the  ap- 
planation tonometer  [a  device  that  tests  for 
glaucomal  because  we  don't  fee'  we  can  ade- 
quately sterilze  it"  said  the  chairman  of  the 
department  of  ophthalmology. 

The  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
specialists  plan  to  "review  our  technique." 
Translation:  we're  not  sure  yet  what  we're 
going  to  do. 

In  San  FYancisco.  the  chief  of  the  eye 
service  routinely  sterilizes  his  optic  instru- 
ments with  merthiolate  which  "as  far  as  I 
know"  kills  the  AIDS  virus. 

At  this  point  live  AIDS  virus  has  been  iso- 
lated from  blood,  semen,  serum,  saliva, 
urine  and  now  taars.  If  the  virus  exists  In 
these  fluids,  the  better  part  of  wisdom  dic- 
tates that  we  assume  the  possibility  that  it 
can  also  be  transmitted  by  these  routes. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  AIDS 
victims  should  not  donate  blood  or  blood 
products,  should  not  contribute  to  semen 
banks,  should  not  donate  tissues  or  organs 
to  organ  banks,  should  not  work  as  dental 
or  medical  technicians,  and  should  probably 
not  be  employed  as  food  hamdlers. 

While  the  Los  Angeles  ordinance  exempts 
blood  banks  and  sperm  banks.  Its  prepared 
to  exert  the  full  power  of  the  law  against 
nonconformists  who  exclude  AIDS  sufferers 
from  employment  in  restaurants,  hotels, 
barber  shops  and  dental  offices. 

According  to  the  new  law,  then  a  person 
afflicted  with  AIDS  may,  if  he  is  properly 
trained,  work  as  a  dental  hygienist.  He  may 
clean  your  teeth.  He  may  even  clean  your 
teeth  if  he  has  a  paper  cut  on  one  of  his  fin- 
gers of  which  he  is  barely  aware.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  AIDS  virus  can  be 
transmitted  from  bloodstream  to  blood- 
stream. 

The  battle  lines  that  are  presently  form 
Ing  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  AIDS  vic- 


tims into  our  nation's  schools  are  similarly 
disturbing.  "This  is  the  test  case  for  the 
nation,"  says  attorney  Charles  Vaughn,  who 
represents  13-year-old  AIDS  victim  Ryan 
White,  who  has  been  refused  admission  to 
his  local  school  in  Kokomo.  Ind.  "What 
happens  here  will  set  the  trends  across  the 
country."  (In  America  there  are  alwut  180 
children,  not  all  of  school  age,  diagnosed  as 
having  AIDS.) 

To  those  such  as  Vaughn  who  see  this 
issue  In  civil  liberties  terms,  the  plight  of 
Rytm  White  represents  simply  another  In- 
stance of  prejudice  and  discrimination  that 
should  be  opposed  with  all  of  the  vigor  that 
has  marked  the  efforts  against  racism  and 
sexism  in  the  past.  In  support  of  their  posi- 
tion, they  point  to  the  recent  directive  of 
the  CDC  that  AIDS  cases  t>e  evaluated  on 
an  Individual  basis  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  child  should  be  admitted 
to  school. 

Spokesmen  from  the  CDC  and  other 
AIDS  authorities  including  Dr.  Arye  Rut>en- 
steln,  who  treats  the  largest  group  of  chil- 
dren with  AIDS,  may  be  correct  in  stating 
that  there  is  "overwhelming  evidence  that 
AIDS  is  not  a  highly  contagious  disease."" 
However,  In  a  combined  interview,  they 
then  gave  the  following  responses  to  the 
interviewer"s  questions. 

Q:  Suppose  my  child  got  into  a  fight  with 
an  AIDS  victim  and  both  began  to  bleed? 

A:  That  kind  of  fight  with  a  possible  ex- 
change of  body  fluids  would  arose  some  con- 
cern about  trEinsmlsslon  of  the  virus. 

Q:  What  if  my  child  is  in  a  classroom  with 
an  AIDS  victim  who  threw  up  or  had  diar- 
rhea? 

A:  Such  events  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
cern. In  its  guidelines,  the  CDC  said  that 
AIDS  victims  who  cannot  control  lK>dy  se- 
cretions should  be  kept  out  of  ordinary 
classrooms. 

Q:  Suppose  a  child  with  AIDS  bit  my 
child? 

A:  Again,  a  bite  would  arouse  concern. 

Any  grade-school  teacher  can  attest  that 
"body-fluid  contamination"  in  the  form  of 
scratching,  throwlngup,  diarrhea,  biting  and 
spitting  are  everyday  fare  within  a  normal 
schoolroom.  That's  why  infectious  diseases 
like  the  flu  spread  through  schools  like 
flash  fires. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  CDC  or 
anyone  else  is  going  to  make  individual  de- 
terminations under  such  circumstances. 

■Td  rather  err  on  the  side  of  caution,"" 
says  New  York  Mayor  Edward  Koch  about 
admitting  AIDS-affllcted  children  to 
schools.  In  this  sentiment,  he  echoes  the 
concern  of  parents  everywhere:  What  If 
future  research  shows  that  AIDS  can  be 
caught  in  other  ways?  What  then?  Isn"t  It 
more  sensible  to  forego  premature  steps 
against  ""discrimination"'  and  await  scientific 
developments? 

AIDS  is  not  about  civil  rights,  political 
power  or  '"alternative  lifestyles."'  It's  a  dis- 
ease, a  true  plague  that  already,  in  the 
words  of  infectious  disease  expert  Dr.  John 
Scale,  writing  in  the  August  issue  of  Brit- 
ain's Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medi- 
cine, is  capable  of  producing  "a  lethal  pan- 
demic throughout  the  crowded  cities  and 
villages  of  the  Third  World  of  a  magnitude 
unparrelled  In  human  history.""  Further, 
this  disease  is  only  partially  understood.  Is 
presently  untreatable,  and  is  invariably 
fatal.  For  these  reasons  alone,  caution 
would  seem  to  t>e  in  order  when  It  comes  to 
exposing  the  public  to  those  suffering  from 
this  illness. 

But  in  addition,  the  incubation  period  is 
sufficiently  lengthy  to  cast  doubt  on  siny 


proclamations  no  matter  how  seemingly  au- 
thoritative In  regard  to  the  transmlssiblllty 
of  the  illness:  "The  virus  may  be  transmit 
ted  from  an  infected  person  many  years 
before  the  onset  of  clinical  manifestations.  " 
according  to  Dr.  George  D.  Lundberg. 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  "Latency  of  many 
years  may  occur  between  transmission,  in- 
fection and  clinically  manifest  disease.'" 

Indeed,  truly  authoritative  statements  re- 
garding AIDS  cannot  presently  be  made. 
"'The  eventual  mortality  following  infection 
with  a  lentlvirus  such  as  the  AIDS  virus 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  direct  observation 
till  those  recently  Infected  have  been  fol- 
lowed well  into  the  21st  century."  according 
to  Dr  Seale. 

Given  these  grim  realities,  lawyers  and 
legislators  should  ponder  long  and  hard 
whether  or  not  they  wish,  by  means  of  legal 
maneuvering,  to  inadvertently  create  situa- 
tions—child AIDS  victims  In  the  schools, 
adult  AIDS  victims  working  In  medical, 
dental  offices  and  other  health  care  facili- 
ties—in which  those  afflected  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  pass  this  virus  on  to  the  general 
public. 

Obviously,  the  most  pressing  Issue  at  this 
point  is  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  all 
of  the  ways  the  AIDS  virus  spreads.  But 
until  we  do  that,  political  posturing,  slogan- 
eering, hollow  reassurances  and  the  inap- 
propriate application  of  legal  remedies  to  a 
medical  problem  can  only  make  matters 
worse  and  potentially  imperil  the  health  of 
us  all. 

[From  the  New  "york  Post.  Oct.  11.  19851 

Government  Has  No  Business  Keeping 
Bathhouses  in  Business 

Gov.  Cuomo  should  pick  up  the  report  on 
New  York"s  homosexual  bathhouses  from 
his  AIDS  advisory  council  with  a  pair  of 
sterilized  tongs  and  drop  It  Into  a  bum-bag. 
It  could  spread  the  AIDS  vlrous  more  read- 
ily than  contaminated  blood. 

The  council  wants  the  bathhouses  to  stay 
open— provided  that  operators  agree  to  cer- 
tain ""regulations"  to  reduce  transmission  of 
the  AIDS  virus. 

It  argues  that  the  bathhouses  and  other 
such  establishments— which  exist  almost 
solely  to  facilitate  promiscuous  sex— are  the 
perfect  vehicles  to  educate  homosexuals  to 
the  dangers  of  AIDS. 

This  argument  is  absurd.  If  education  is 
needed  to  stem  an  epidemic,  it  does  not  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  promiscuity 
which  is  the  epidemlc"s  main  cause.  And 
such  education  is  hardly  necessary  at  this 
stage  since  everybody— Including  promiscu- 
ous gays— knows  that  the  mtin  way  in 
which  the  disease  is  spread  is  gay  promiscu- 
ous sex. 

Indeed,  those  who  cling  to  a  promiscuous 
lifestyle  in  the  face  of  this  knowledge  are 
the  people  least  likely  to  pay  regard  to 
whatever  "education"  would  be  available  in 
a  bathhouse. 

It  should  be  plainly  said  that  this  is  not 
true  of  most  homosexuals.  The  Center  for 
Disease  Control  In  Atlanta  reports  a  dra- 
matic change  In  homosexual  lifestyles. 

A  CDC  study  concludes  that  81  percent  of 
the  homosexual  or  bisexual  men  surveyed 
now  restrict  themselves  to  one  partner  or 
are  celibate— up  from  69  percent  only  one 
year  ago. 

""By  and  large  changes  .n  sexual  practices 
are  the  only  things  available  In  terms  of  re- 
ducing   transmission    in    gay    and    bisexual 


men,"   says   CDC   staff   member   Dr.    Ken 
Powell. 

That  argument  alone  makes  an  unanswer- 
able case  for  closing  down  institutions 
which  serve  to  maintain  and  encourage  the 
kind  of  sexual  behavior  that  actually 
spreads  the  AIDS  virus. 

But  not  everybodys  getting  the  message. 
A  separate  CDC  survey  indicates  that  36 
percent  of  those  homosexuals  interviewed 
reported  having  more  than  one  sex  partner 
during  the  previous  30  days. 

And  the  CDC  reports  that  the  presence  of 
the  AIDS  virus  in  a  group  of  San  Francisco 
homesexuals  increased  from  4.5  percent  to  a 
chilling  73.1  percent  between  1978  and  1985. 
Not  everybody  who  has  the  virus  develops 
AIDS  of  course.  But  everybody  who  devel- 
ops AIDS  dies! 

This  is  a  serious  illness,  and  it  cries  out  to 
be  taken  seriously.  Cuomos  council  does 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

It  argues  that  high-risk  sex  will  occur 
anyway.  Why  not  keep  an  eye  on  it? 

So  it  not  only  recommends  that  the  baths 
remain  open— it  demands  that  lubricants, 
condoms  and  fresh  towels  be  distributed 
free  of  charge. 

To  that  complacent  nonsense  there  are 
three  clear  objections.  That  first  is  practi- 
cal. If  centers  where  promiscuous  sexual 
partners  are  known  to  be  available  are 
closed  down,  that  will  place  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  those  seeking  such  sex.  There 
will  be  fewer  places  to  go. 

The  second  is  medical.  Such  precautions 
as  the  council  suggests  can  make  casual  gay 
sex  safer,  but  they  cannot  make  it  safe.  The 
disease  would  continue  to  spread  more  rap 
idly  than  if  the  bathhouses  had  been  closed. 
And.  thirdly,  there  is  the  moral  objection 
that  the  state  should  not  encourage  behav- 
ior which  is  both  plainly  immoral  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  the  community  by 
facilitating  It.  Sexual  promiscuity,  whether 
heterosexual  or  homosexual,  comes  into 
that  category. 

But  why  stop  there?  If  It  is  to  be  free  con- 
doms and  lubricants  for  promiscuous  gays, 
why  not  free  booze  for  alcoholics?  Or  free 
drugs  for  addicts? 

Because  alcoholics,  addicts  and  those  who 
practice  high-risk  sex  are  indulging  in 
highly  Irresponsible,  self-destructive  behav- 
ior. Government  has  no  business  assisting 
them. 

Indeed,  it  has  the  duty  to  discourage  such 
behavior.  Those  bathhouses  must  be  closed. 
Today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand we  are  now  prepared  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  cer- 
tain amendments  and  also  for  the  time 
to  vote. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  my  colleagues  for 
their  cooperation  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  thank  the  distingtiished 
minority  leader,  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  and  other  Senators  who  have  had 


amendments  and  votes.  It  has  taken 
some  time.  I  think  in  the  final  analysis 
it  will  still  save  us  some  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  H.R.  3424. 
the  Labor.  HHS  appropriations  bill, 
the  following  amendments  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order: 

Bradley,  add  $100  million.  Chapter 
I— Disadvantaged  Education;  Bumpers, 
$  for  immunizations;  Dixon,  $122.5 
million  for  dislocated  worker  assist- 
ance; Hawkins.  $3  million  for  Run- 
away and  Homeless  Youth  Act;  Heinz. 
$2.5  million  for  excellence  in  educa- 
tion; Lautenberg.  $500,000  earmarked 
for  health  professions  training  assist- 
ance; Proxmire.  eliminate  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  ( -$266,760,000). 

Proxmire.  eliminate  the  Job  Corps 
(-$617,000,000);  Proxmire.  5  percent 
cut  in  discretionary  budget  authority 
but  limited  to  no  more  than  8  percent 
reduction  in  each  activity;  Byrd. 
$338,000  for  administrative  expenses 
for  the  Federal  Merit  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram; Metzenbaum.  $10.6  million  for 
mine  safety;  Evans,  refugee  targeted 
assistance  funding;  Glerm.  adding 
$200,000  for  an  Afro-American  Herit- 
age Commission  and  Museum;  and 
Metzenbaum,  adoption  opportunities, 
$5  million. 

I  further  ask  unanimous-consent 
that  no  motions  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions be  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  unanimous-consent  request,  the 
minority  leader  is  very  concerned  that 
there  be  an  addition  here  that  no 
amendment  to  the  amendment  be  in 
order,  because  of  the  concern  that 
amendments  might  come  in  without 
an  opportunity  to  debate  them  which 
would,  of  course,  put  us  at  a  disadvan- 
tage 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  the  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  that  is  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  says 
only  amendments;  is  that  correct?  No 
amendment  whatsoever  then  would  be 
in  order  to  the  amendments;  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  In  order  to  forestall 
any  apprehension  on  the  floor,  as  soon 
as  the  majority  leader  gets  his  request, 
I  have  an  additional  unanimous-con- 
sent request  in  order  that  we  can  allay 
the  fears  very  frankly  inherent  In  this 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, So  let  us  do  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  HELMS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  now 

advised 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  sorry.  I 
was  trying  to  get  the  Chair's  attention. 
Why  not  make  this  unanimous-con- 
sent proposal  a  part  of  the  majority 
leader's? 
Mr.  "WEICKER.  That  is  all  right. 
Mr.   President,    I   am   advised   that 
Senator  Gorton  may  have  an  amend- 
ment to  assure  the  Indirect  cost  rate 
program  of  NIH. 

Mr,  WEICKER.  Let  us  withdraw 
that. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  withdraw  that. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  add  then  to 
the  reqeust  made  so  far  the  additional 
request.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  certain  disagreements  about  vari- 
ous matters  in  the  pending  bill.  In 
order  to  go  forward  on  the  bill  in  an 
orderly  manner,  I  now  propose  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent  request: 

That,  with  respect  to  abortion,  no 
amendments  be  in  order,  and  that  the 
committee  amendment  appearing  on 
lines  24  and  25  page  41  and  line  1  and 
2  of  page  42  be  deemed  disagreed  to; 

That,  with  respect  to  funding  of  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
this  bill  add  no  such  funding  and  that 
the  bill  be  deemed  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  roman  numeral  "'X"  on  line  7 
of  page  18,  and  by  reducing  the  figure 
$1,547,979,000  on  line  11  of  the  same 
page  by  $142,500,000.  which  amend- 
ments I  win  send  to  the  desk; 

That  no  further  amendments  on 
title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  be  in  order  on  this  bill;  and 

That  the  committee  amendments 
with  respect  to  school  busing,  sections 
304.  305.  and  306.  of  the  bill,  as  origi- 
nally passed  by  the  House,  appearing 
on  pages  64  and  65  of  the  pending  bill, 
be  deemed  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  will  withhold  for  a 
moment. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  roll- 
call  votes  ordered  between  now  and 
3:30  p.m.  today  begin  In  the  order  In 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
excluding  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
add  that  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  Senator 
Dixon,  will  be  voted  on  at  3:30,  In  any 
event,  that  will  be  the  first  vote.  I  also 
indicate  that  we  will  see  how  many  ad- 
ditional roUcall  votes  there  are  and 
then  I  will  be  talking  with  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill  later. 

THE  KEMP-HATCH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  under 
an  agreement  with  many  of  my  Senate 
colleagues,  I  have  agreed  to  withdraw 
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the  Kemp-Hatch  amendment.  In  ex- 
change for  this,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Labor,  HHS,  and  Education 
appropriation  bill  will  contain  no  ap- 
propriation for  the  title  X/family 
planning  program.  This  is  similar  to 
the  House-passed  Labor,  HHS,  and 
Education  bill  and  represents  a  reason- 
able compromise  in  temporarily  resolv- 
ing the  complex  and  delicate  Issues 
surrounding  the  funding  of  the  title  X 
program. 

This  step  today,  however,  does  not 
conclude  further  debate  concerning 
necessary  changes  in  the  title  X  law.  I 
am  still  committed  to  seeing  that  the 
original  intent  of  the  title  X  law  is 
preserved.  In  addition,  other  necessary 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  title  X 
program.  One  issue  is  that  no  title  X 
money  should  be  used  for  abortion  re- 
ferral, counseling  or  services. 

Abortion  was  never  to  be  involved  in 
title  X.  When  the  program  was  begun, 
its  congressional  framers  went  out  of 
their  way  to  insist  that  the  program 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  abor- 
tion. That  is  no  title  X  moneys  would 
be  used  for  abortion.  But  beyond  that, 
the  whole  program  was  to  be  abortion- 
free.  As  section  1008  of  the  original 
legislation,  in  1970,  put  it,  "None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
shall  be  used  in  programs  where  abor- 
tion is  a  method  of  family  plauining." 
When  Congressman  John  Dincell  au- 
thored this  provision  he  stated.  "This 
provision  would  not  merely  prohibit 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  the  perform- 
ance of  abortion  but  would  prohibit 
the  support  of  any  program  in  which 
abortion  counseling  or  abortion  refer- 
ral services  are  offered." 

The  wall  of  separation  between  abor- 
tion and  Federal  family  planning  ac- 
tivities has  been  more  than  breached. 
It  has  been  razed.  In  fact,  current 
HHS  guidelines,  drawn  up  during  the 
Carter  administration  and  put  into 
effect  early  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration, actually  require  applicants  for 
title  X  funds  to  refer  for  abortions. 
That  outrageous  distortion  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  should  come  as  no 
surprise,  for  the  current  guidelines 
were  drawn  up  by  an  HHS  advisory 
committee  under  the  control  of  those 
title  X  grantees  who  are  in  the  abor- 
tion business.  And  significantly,  the 
guidelines  were  not  issued  as  regula- 
tions, which  would  have  required  the 
Department  to  secure  clearance  from 
OMB  and  to  subject  them  to  public 
comment. 

We  have  come  that  far  away  from 
the  family  planning  program  of  1970: 
The  Department  of  HHS  requires 
what  was  originally  forbidden.  In  some 
cases,  title  X  grantees  are  co-sited  with 
abortion  clinics,  so  that  only  an  expert 
bookkeeper  could  tell  the  difference 
between  the  two  operations.  Title  X 
grantees  tell  clients  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  abortions,  where  they  can  get 
them,  and  who  will  do  them.  They  can 


make  all  the  arrangements.  They  do 
everything  with  the  public's  money 
except  perform  the  actual  abortion 
procedure.  They  make  a  mockery  of 
our  prohibition  against  abortion  in 
Federal  family  planning. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  ensuring 
that  abortion  does  not  intrude  upon 
title  X.  only  one  way  to  rebuild  the 
shattered  wall  of  separation  between 
that  Family  Planning  Program  and 
the  abortion  industry.  That  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  title  X  funds,  not  only 
for  the  abortion  procedure  directly, 
but  also  indirectly.  Under  my  with- 
drawn amendment,  no  title  X  money 
could  be  used  for  abortion  referral  or 
counseling  except  for  those  extremely 
rare  instances  in  which  the  mother's 
life  would  be  endangered  by  carrying 
the  baby  to  term.  Furthermore,  no 
title  X  funds  could  be  awarded,  by 
grant  or  contract,  to  any  organization 
involved  in  abortion. 

Who  could  possibly  object  to  that? 
Many  current  title  X  grantees,  of 
course,  have  reacted  to  this  modest 
proposal  like  vampires  to  the  sunrise. 
My  colleagues  may  have  seen  the 
rather  extreme  literature  being  circu- 
lated by  some  riders  on  the  title  X 
gravy  train.  It  calls  for  "immediate, 
forceful  efforts."  It  urges  "A  massive 
onslaught  of  calls  and  letters"  against 
the  Congress.  But  that  is  what  we  can 
expect  whenever  we  come  between  an 
entrenched  network  of  Federal  grant- 
ees and  their  continued  funding. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  outlandish 
propaganda  that  is  being  spread 
against  my  withdrawn  amendment. 
The  basic  accusation— the  theme  of 
this  year's  title  X  coverup— is  that  the 
Kemp/Hatch  amendment  will  destroy 
family  planning  in  the  United  States. 
Entirely  apart  from  the  fact  that 
almost  all  family  planning  in  this 
country  is  privately  funded,  that's  ri- 
diculous. It  does  not  reduce  Federal 
funding  for  title  X  by  $1.  Indeed,  It  in 
no  way  restricts  any  legitimate  family 
planning  activity.  On  the  contrary,  my 
amendment  is  probably  the  best  pre- 
servative of  title  X. 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  title  X 
grantees  cannot  live  with  this  amend- 
ment; they  will  close  their  doors.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  be  without 
family  planning  services.  That  asser- 
tion is  simply  a  myth.  Under  the 
amendment,  each  current  title  X 
grantee  can  decide  for  Itself  which  Is 
more  Important:  Continued  eligibility 
for  title  X  funds  or  involvement  in  the 
abortion  business.  A  few  title  X  grant- 
ees may  be  so  fanatically  attached  to 
abortion  that  they  will  decline  future 
Federal  grants.  But  are  we  really  to 
believe  that  family  planning  providers 
would  rather  shutdown  than  stop 
doing  abortions,  stop  referring  for 
them,  or  stop  counseling  for  them? 
Are  they  so  little  concerned  about  the 
need  for  family  planning  services  that 
they  would  reject  title  X.  en  masse,  in 


order  to  participate  in  abortion?  If  so. 
they  reveal  that  abortion  is  much 
more  important  to  them  than  is  the 
provision  of  family  plaruiing  to  those 
who  need  it. 

Another  allegation  is  that  this 
amendment  would  put  hospitals  out  of 
business.  In  a  few  cases,  hospitals  are 
title  X  grantees;  and  many  of  those 
hospitals  perform  abortions.  In  that 
situation,  my  amendment  treats  the 
hospital  as  any  other  participant  in 
title  X.  Unless  it  withdrew  from  the 
abortion  business,  it  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  continued  participation  in 
that  particular  program.  But  nothing 
else  would  be  affected,  in  particular 
not  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  the  other 
Federal  programs  in  which  the  hospi- 
tal participates. 

Yet  another  red  herring  to  cover  up 
abortion  abuses  in  title  X  is  the  charge 
that  my  amendment  would  interfere 
with  the  provision  of  needed  medical 
care.  That  is  as  offensive  as  it  is  out- 
landish. In  dealing  with  a  pregnant 
client,  a  title  X  grantee  can  refer  a 
"problem  pregnancy"  to  health  care 
providers— a  hospital  emergency  room, 
in  extreme  cases— without  sending  a 
poor  auid  vulnerable  woman  to  an 
abortionist.  Title  X  grantees  were  able 
to  provide  complete  and  completely 
ethical  services  when  the  program 
began,  in  States  where  abortion  was  il- 
legal. They  can  do  so  again,  knowing 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  making  clear  its  will  In  this  matter 
to  the  Federal  courts. 

That  brings  me  to  a  final  canard 
against  my  withdrawn  amendment.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  title  X  grantees,  it 
Is  unconstitutional.  When  did  we  hear 
that  before?  When  the  Congress  pro- 
hibited Federal  funding  of  abortion 
under  Medicaid.  When  the  Congress 
prohibited  Peace  Corps  funding  of 
abortion.  When  the  Congress  prohibit- 
ed abortion  funding  by  the  Defense 
Department.  But  let  us  be  fair.  Some 
attempts  by  State  legislatures  to  re- 
strict funding  of  abortion  providers 
have  indeed  been  struck  down  by 
lower  Federal  courts.  That  is  not  sur- 
prising to  anyone  who  remembers  how 
a  single  Federal  judse  in  New  York 
City  arrogantly  commanded  HEW  to 
ignore  the  Hyde  amendment  in  the 
1970's.  Judge  Doollng  was  eventually 
put  in  his  place  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  course,  and  I  am  confident  that  my 
amendment  will  receive  the  same  judi- 
cial treatment  as  given  to  an  amend- 
ment by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  which  has  been  upheld  in 
principle  by  a  panel  of  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit. 

No.  I  do  not  believe  this  amendment 
would  be  considered  unconstitutional. 
It  is  merely  inconvenient.  It  highlights 
the  Federal  Goverrunent's  continuing 
support  for  the  abortion  industry  and 
the  unseeming  involvement  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  with  abortion  providers. 


There  are  those  who  would  not  make 
abortion  illegal,  but  who  do  not  want 
our  Government  to  support  it  in  any 
way. 

If  a  Member  of  Congress  wanted  to 
destroy  family  planning  programs,  if 
he  wanted  to  erode  public  support  for 
those  programs,  if  he  wanted  to  taint 
them  beyond  hope  of  reform,  he 
would  be  well  advised  to  leave  things 
as  they  are:  To  let  the  abortion  con- 
nection fester  within  title  X  until  the 
entire  program  is  cut  off  in  revulsion. 
It  lakes  no  great  powers  of  foresight 
to  predict  that  outcome  if  we  do  noth- 
ing to  curb  the  abortion  abuses  which 
are  now  rampant  within  it.  If,  in  a  few- 
years,  the  rising  tide  now  surging 
against  the  abortion  industry  sweeps 
away  title  X,  too.  the  responsibility  for 
that  will  rest  with  those  who  resisted 
necessary  changes  in  the  program, 
changes  that  will  not  diminish  its  ef- 
fectiveness but  will  restore  its  original 
purpose. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  legal 
status  of  abortion  in  this  country,  and 
whatever  side  of  that  issue  we  happen 
to  be  on.  Federal  family  planning 
should  be  a  matter  apart.  It  should  be 
insulated  from  the  abortion  controver- 
sy. Its  funding  should  be  immunized 
against  involvement  with  abortion. 

In  addition  other  proposed  changes 
should  be  adopted.  Some  of  my  con- 
cerns can  be  elaborated  as  follows: 

Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  was  intended  to  provide  family 
planning  services  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. Indeed,  that  statement  sounds 
like  a  tautology:  What  else  would  we 
expect  a  family  planning  program  to 
do  other  than  to  help  families  plan 
their  growth?  Today's  title  X  program 
answers  that  question  in  a  most  dis- 
turbing way.  A  large  portion  of  its  re- 
sources is  directed,  not  to  families,  but 
to  teenagers.  In  this  regard,  it  is  not  a 
family  planning  program;  it  is  a  "safe 
sex  "  program  for  unmarried  adoles- 
cents. And  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  venture,  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  it  does  not  work,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  realities  of  venereal 
disease,  illegitimacy,  and  abortion 
among  the  young. 

Todays  title  X  program  diverts  re- 
sources away  from  low-income  couples 
to  service  affluent  individuals.  The  in- 
genious rule-writers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  a 
few  years  ago  decided  upon  a  novel 
way  of  determining  income  for  pur- 
poses of  title  X  eligibility.  Indeed, 
their  bizarre  low-income  standard  in 
title  X  is  probably  a  unique  anomaly 
among  Federal  programs.  For  while 
we  have  been  tightening  up  on  the 
abuse  of  public  assistance  by  those 
who  are  not  truly  needy,  the  title  X 
bureaucrats  made  millions  of  people 
who  are  not  poor  income-eligible  for 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  poor  peo- 
ple's program.  They  did  this  by  deter- 
mining   a    minor's     income    without 


regard  to  parental  income.  So  unless 
the  teenager  has  a  large  independent 
income,  apart  from  his  or  her  house- 
hold resources,  that  youngster  is 
"poor"  for  purposes  of  title  X.  Re- 
member, that  ingenious  dodge,  that 
artful  loophole,  that  flagrant  abuse  of 
an  in-kind  welfare  program  was  in- 
vented, not  by  the  affluent  individuals 
who  take  advantage  of  it,  but  by  offi- 
cials of  their  government. 

Its  practical  effect  is  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
bankers.  Senators,  millionaires,  and 
the  middle  class  are  all  eligible,  as 
poor  people,  for  title  X  services.  That 
means  free  contraceptives,  courtesy  of 
the  working  public.  It  is  one  of  the 
strangest  subsidies  in  contemporary 
government.  This  is  an  issue  we  need 
to  correct. 

In  addition  last  summer,  a  mother  in 
Erie,  PA,  was  horrified  to  discover 
birth  control  pills  in  the  purse  of  her 
12-year-old  daughter.  The  little  girl 
explained  that  she  got  the  pills  free  at 
a  family  planning  clinic  because  "ev- 
erybody else  had  them.  "  Now,  we  all 
know  that  birth  control  pills  are  pre- 
scriptive contraceptives.  That  is,  a 
fully  informed  adult  caruiot  purchase 
them  without  a  prescription  from  a 
physician.  And  the  reason  is  that  they 
are  very  powerful  drugs,  which  can 
have  serious  side  effects,  not  only  in 
the  short  term  but  sometimes  many 
years  after  the  medication  has  been 
stopped.  Adult  women  take  these  pills 
only  under  a  doctor's  supervision  and 
with  counseling  about  their  possible 
harmful  effects,  so  that  dangerous 
conditions  can  be  reported  immediate- 
ly and  properly  treated. 

The  12-year-old  in  Erie  might  not 
have  been  able  to  tell  her  pills  from  a 
bag  of  candy.  Her  outraged  mother  de- 
manded an  investigation  by  the  Erie 
County  district  attorney,  whose  case 
eventually  had  to  be  dropped.  Why? 
Because  the  D.A.'s  office,  according  to 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  August 
30,  "discovered  that  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Services  of  Erie  County  had  acted 
within  bounds  of  Federal  guidelines 
when  it  gave  the  girl  contraceptives 
without  telling  her  parents.  The 
mother  is  still  simmering.  "How  can 
they  do  this  to  my  little  girl?"  said  the 
woman,  who  asked  not  to  be  named. 
"She  can't  go  to  an  X-rated  movie 
without  my  permission.  She  can't  buy 
a  pack  of  cigarettes.  How  can  she  get 
birth  control?" 

Let  me  answer  the  mother's  ques- 
tion. Her  little  girl  can  get  free  pre- 
scriptive contraceptives,  paid  for  by 
the  unwitting  taxpayers,  because  the 
title  X  program  allows  it.  It  is  a  multi- 
million  dollar  assault  on  family  rights 
and  parental  authority.  It  Is  a  travesty 
agaiiist  family  rights  and  parental  au- 
thority. It  is  a  travesty  of  what  family 
planning  is  reaUy  about.  The  little  girl 
in  Erie  is  only  one  of  millions  of 
youngsters  who  have  been  drawn  Into 


the  web  of  title  X.  If  a  stranger  ap- 
proached her  in  the  schoolyard  and 
gave  her  contraceptives,  along  with  in- 
structions for  their  use,  he  could  be  ar- 
rested for  child  molesting.  But  the 
Congress  every  year  appropriates 
about  $150  million  for  title  X  grantees 
who  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  They 
do  it  without  our  permission  and  con- 
trary to  the  intentions  of  those  who 
established  title  X.  It  is  long  past  time 
for  the  Congress  to  exercise  its  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  we 
will  have  occasion  to  do  so  in  the  near 
future. 

BUSING  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  this  agreement  restores 
language  prohibiting  Federal  fimdlng 
of  forced  busing.  This  prohibition  on 
Federal  funding  of  the  controversial 
and  ineffective  busing  remedy  has 
been  included  in  appropriations  bills 
for  years.  The  failures  of  forced 
busing  have  not  diminished.  Accord- 
ingly, our  denial  of  Federal  assistance 
ought  to  continue. 

Ideally  the  Senate  would  consider 
the  merits  of  removing  from  the 
courts  the  option  of  using  forced 
busing  as  a  remedy  in  desegregation 
suits.  Other,  more  effective,  remedies 
are  available  when  warranted  to  stamp 
out  de  jure  segregation  or  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  actual  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  problem  Is  that  busing  Is  itself  a 
form  of  discrimination.  It  classifies 
students  on  the  basis  of  race  and  bur- 
dens them  with  traveling  long  dis- 
tances to  attend  public  schools.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  business 
supporting  this  discriminatory  prac- 
tice with  Federal  taxpayer  funds. 

Educational  excellence,  not  busing 
to  achieve  some  notion  of  racial  bal- 
ance, is  what  our  public  schools  need. 
In  fact,  busing— a  form  of  goverrunen- 
tal  discrimination  based  on  race- 
interferes  often  with  excellence  in 
education. 

This  situation  is  accurately  reflected 
by  Mr.  David  Armor,  who  commented 
before  the  Constitution  Subcommittee 
in  May  of  1981: 

I  think  we  have  to  get  rid  of  remedies  that 
in  fact  are  not  remedies  at  all  and  that 
simply  make  the  problem  worse. 

I  think  the  time  is  right  for  use  to 
end  this  form  of  discrimination  that 
masquerades  as  a  remedy  to  enhance 
educational  opportunities. 

Assigning  students  to  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race,  was  supposed  to 
be  solved  in  1954  by  the  momentous 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483. 
Again  the  Senate  thought  it  had  pro- 
hibited the  consideration  of  race  when 
assigning  students  to  public  schools  in 
1964  when  it  enacted  the  Civlls  Rights 
Act.  Therefore,  when  we  are  still  striv- 
ing to  convince  judicial  policymakers 
decades  later  that  students  should  be 
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allowed  to  attend  schools  without 
regard  for  race  or  color.  I  can  under- 
stand why  the  task  would  become  frus- 
trating. Nonetheless  the  basic  consti- 
tutional principle  that  race  should  not 
determine  what  schools  our  students 
may  attend  must  not  be  abridged. 

This  principle  was  clearly  enunci- 
ated by  the  venerable  Justice  John 
Marshall  Harlan  in  his  dissent  to  the 
Plessy  against  Ferguson  case.  Plessy 
upheld  a  Louisiana  statute  requiring 
"equal  but  separate  acconunodations 
for  the  white  and  colored  races"  in 
passenger  trains.  163  U.S.  540.  551 
(1869).  Justice  Harlan  dissented  with 
the  thought  that  'our  Constitution  is 
color-blind."  (Id.  at  559).  These  few 
words  captured  the  essence  of  our 
14th  amendment  prohibition  against 
deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law  and  against 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  laws. 

Harlan's  dissent  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Court's  ruling  in  the  Brown 
case  58  years  later.  In  Brown  the 
Court  found  that— 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Ln 
its  present  form,  forbids,  so  far  as  civil  and 
political  rights  are  concerned,  discrimina- 
tion by  the  General  Government  or  by  the 
States  against  any  citizen  because  of  his 
race.  347  U.S.  at  499. 

In  other  words,  race  and  color  were 
not  to  play  any  role  whatsoever  in  de- 
cisions relative  to  school  district 
boundaries  and  school  attendance. 
Race  w£is  not  to  be  used  in  assessing 
the  rights  of  "any  citizen";  certainly 
racial  assessments  were  not  to  benefit 
one  group  at  the  expense  of  another. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Brown  Court 
mentioned  one  of  the  same  phenome- 
nons  that  social  scientists  are  today 
citing  in  their  condemnation  of  busing: 
the  stigma  of  inferiority  associated 
with  the  victims  of  racial  separation. 
The  Brown  Court  explained  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  stigma  when  it  said: 

To  separate  students  from  others  of  simi- 
lar age  and  qutUiflcatlons  solely  because  of 
their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
as  to  their  status  In  the  conununity  that 
may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way 
unlikely  ever  to  be  undone. 

Unfortunately,  our  current  busing 
policy  is  actually  nurturing  racial  dis- 
crimination and  its  stigma  of  Inferiori- 
ty. This  was  made  clear  to  me  by  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Constitution  Subcommittee's  hearings 
on  school  busing. 

Brown  was  not  the  only  case  that  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  the  14th 
amendment  prohibited  States  from 
taking  cognizance  of  race.  The  Loving 
case.  388  U.S.  1  (1967).  for  instance, 
struck  down  a  Virginia  statute  prohib- 
iting interracial  marriage.  The  Court 
clearly  stated  that  classifying  mar- 
riage rights  on  the  basis  of  race  was 
"unsupportable."  The  Anderson  case, 
375  U.S.  399  (1964).  declared  unconsti- 
tutional any  racial  designation  of  can- 
didates on  an  election  ballot.  In  Evans, 


396  U.S.  435  (1970),  the  Court  clarified 
that  provisions  in  a  will  leaving  prop- 
erty to  a  city  for  a  public  park  which 
the  will  expressly  stipulated  could 
never  by  used  by  blacks  could  not  be 
honored.  Each  of  these  cases  under- 
stood and  carried  out  the  intent  of  the 
case  that  the  14th  amendment  forbid 
consideration  of  racial  classifications 
of  any  kind  in  administering  societal 
programs. 

Congress  has  attempted  to  statutori- 
ly implement  the  Brown  decision.  The 
most  notable  attempt  was,  of  course, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  IV 
of  the  act  contains  several  provisions 
designated  to  make  national  education 
policy  colorblind.  Section  401(b)  de- 
fined "desegregation  "  as: 

The  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  such  school  without 
regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  but  'desegregation"  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  balance. 

The  second  part  of  this  section  was 
authored  by  Congressman  Cramer  of 
Florida.  He  explained  clearly  that  the 
provision  was  necessary  to  prevent  de 
facto  segregation,  or  chance  segrega- 
tion caused  by  housing  patterns  and 
adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
concept,  from  becoming  the  object  of 
congressionally  approved  desegrega- 
tion schemes.  Cramer,  and  the  88th 
Congress,  equated  the  terms  de  facto 
segregation  and  racial  imbalance  (110 
Congressional  Record  1508). 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  added  two  more  amend- 
ments to  insure  that  congressional 
policy  would  not  be  misconstrued  to 
countenance  any  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
(section  407  of  the  act).  The  section 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  school  desegregation  suits,  states 
that— 

nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other in  order  to  achieve  such  racial  bal- 
ance. 42  U.S.C  2000c-6(a). 

Moreover  section  410  clarified  that— 
nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit  classifica- 
tion and  assignment  for  reasons  other  than 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  42 
U.S.C.  2000C-9. 

Both  Senate  amendments  were 
drafted  and  approved  to  prevent  de- 
facto  segregation,  as  opposed  to  dejure 
or  legally  enforced  segregation,  from 
becoming  a  justification  for  the  ex- 
treme remedy  of  busing,  or  assigning 
students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race. 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Min- 
nesota, floor  manager  for  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  explained  that  these 
amendments  were  intended  to  make 
doubly  clear  that  title  IV  did  not  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  cor- 
rect racial  imbalance  and  in  general— 


to  soothe  fears  that  title  V  might  be  read  to 
empower  the  Federal  Government  to  order 
the  busing  of  children  around  a  city  in  order 
to  achieve  a  certain  racial  balance  or  mix  in 
schools.  110  Cong.  Rec.  12714. 

Senator  Humphrey  stated  that  he 
was  relying  on  the  recent  decision  in 
Bell  V.  School  of  Gary.  324  F.  2nd,  209 
(1963),  in  stating  that  Federal  officials 
were  not  required  to  correct  segrega- 
tion unless  it  had  been  enforced  by 
past  laws. 

This  provision  was  included  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  expressly  note  that 
racial  discrimination  was  not  to  be 
identified  soley  through  use  of  numer- 
ical or  statistical  evidence  use  of  nu- 
merical or  statistical  evidence  rather 
than  through  some  demonstration  of 
wrongful  intent  by  some  individual  or 
group  of  individuals.  Unfortunately, 
the  courts  have  disregarded  this  ex- 
press language  and  instead  relied  upon 
evidence  or  racial  imbalances  within 
schools  as  proof  of  unlawful  discrimi- 
nation. Rather  than  placing  the 
burden  unon  those  alleging  discrimina- 
tion to  demonstrate  some  identifiable 
act  of  discrimination,  the  courts  have 
instead  allowed  discrimination  to  be 
adduced  by  evidence  that  some  ideal 
racial  proportion  has  not  been 
achieved. 

Harmful  Intent  to  discriminate  was 
replaced  with  statistics  that  showed, 
for  whatever  reason,  that  more  of  one 
race  than  another  were  in  a  particular 
school  or  classroom.  The  defendant, 
therefore,  not  only  had  to  demon- 
strate an  absence  of  a  corrupt  state  of 
mind,  but  had  to  show  an  affirmative 
commitment  to  a  racially  balanced  in- 
stitution. Treating  individuals  without 
regard  to  race  was  no  longer  enough, 
the  defendant  had  to  consider  race  at 
least  to  the  degree  that  the  court 
found  proper.  The  problem,  of  course, 
is  that  no  defendant  could  be  sure  in 
advance  of  adjudication  if  his  notion 
of  racial  balance  would  be  the  same  as 
the  court's.  Meantime,  students  had  to 
be  classed  again  according  to  race. 

This  in  not  the  intent  of  the  Consti- 
tution or  Congress.  Instead  of  consid- 
ering each  child  in  a  school  district 
only  as  a  student.  Federal  courts  clas- 
sify students  according  to  race.  When 
the  numerical  ratio  between  the  class- 
es is  unsatisfactory  according  to  some 
subjective  notion  of  racial  balance, 
some  black  students  or  some  white 
students  are  legally  required  to  be 
hauled  to  a  distant  school  simply  be- 
cause they  are  black  or  white.  This  is 
precisely  the  injustice  that  Brown  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  intended  to  termi- 
nate. Prior  to  Brown,  some  students 
were  legally  required  to  be  hauled  to  a 
distant  school  simply  because  of  their 
race.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  we  are  still 
fighting  to  secure  civil  rights  for  our 
public  school  students. 

Some  commentators  on  this  problem 
will  undoubtedly  note  that  the  situa- 
tion  today   is   different   than   it   was 


before  Brown,  that  assigning  students 
to  schools  on  the  basis  of  race  is  neces- 
sary to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  past 
legal  segregation.  To  that  my  response 
is  clear:  we  are  not  going  to  put  an  end 
to  racial  discrimination  by  perpetuat- 
ing distinctions  based  on  race.  School 
busing  is  nothing  more  than  assigning 
students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  we  will 
never  end  discrimination  by  discrimi- 
nating. 

The  hearings  in  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee  have  substantiated  the 
ill  effects  of  a  discriminatory  school- 
busing  policy.  The  subcommittee's 
hearings  have  demonstrated  that  past 
unconstitutional  segregation- racial 
segregation  enforced  by  law— is  not  a 
significant  cause  of  existing  racial  im- 
balances in  public  schools. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  racial  imbal- 
ances in  public  school,  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race— busing— results  only  in 
more  segregation  by  inducing  large 
numbers  of  families  to  migrate  from 
the  school  systems  being  subjected  to 
busing  mandates  or  to  seek  alterna- 
tives to  public  school  education.  For 
example,  according  to  Constitution 
Subcommittee  witness  David  Armor, 
between  1976  and  1980  Los  Angeles 
lost  nearly  one-half  of  Its  students 
through  a  combination  of  demograph- 
ic decline  and  racial  "flight"  from  Fed- 
eral "desegregation"  decrees.  Busing 
not  only  Is  not  the  solution,  it  actually 
aggravates  the  problem. 

Since  assigiunent  of  students  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race 
cannot  be  justified  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting or  undoing  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  school  authorities,  such  assign- 
ment Is  Itself  an  unjustifiable  practice 
of  racial  discrimination  in  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Weicker.  in  particular,  has 
asked  me  if  we  in  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  will  be 
marking  up  the  reauthorization  of 
title  X  before  the  end  of  this  year.  I 
fully  Intent  to  see  that  that  opportuni- 
ty does  occur  in  the  committee  and 
that  we  win  have  that  opportunity  of 
debating  these  matters  at  greater 
length  at  that  particular  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Utah  for  his 
comments.  I  believe  especially  Impor- 
tant to  note  here,  as  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure. Is  that  hearings  will  be  held  on 
the  reauthorization  of  title  X  within 
his  committee.  That  is  the  place  to 
debate  this  matter. 

My  colleague  from  Utah  has  Indicat- 
ed his  feelings  as  to  what  these 
moneys  can  or  should  be  used  for.  I 
disagree  with  him.  But  the  place  to  re- 
solve that  is  within  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  The 
hearings  are  assured  and  I  only  sug- 
gest that  those  that  have  different 
points  of  view  on  the  subject  matter 


prepare  themselves  for  the  hearings. 
It  will  be  debated  there  and  whatever 
is  then  needed  in  conformity  with  the 
authorizing  legislation  will  be  placed 
on  the  continuing  resolution. 

So  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
It  was  just  felt,  properly  so.  I  believe, 
by  the  chairman  of  the  authorizing 
committee  that  the  appropriations  bill 
was  not  the  place  of  debate  and  final 
resolution  of  these  matters,  but  later 
within  his  committee. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  about 
our  concern  to  keep  It  in  the  commit- 
tee. The  debate  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Adolescent  Family  Life  Act  will 
be  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause 1  think  they  go  hand  in  hand. 
Hopefully,  we  can  resolve  some  of  the 
complex  arguments  over  this  matter 
by  considering  both  bills,  as  we  have 
over  the  last  number  of  years,  and 
doing  the  best  job  we  can  with  them. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Again,  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  Is  correct.  The  Adolescent 
Family  Life  Program  was  unfunded  in 
the  bill  and  faced  the  prospect  of  po- 
tential funding  on  the  floor,  but  that 
action  has  not  been  taken,  so  the 
matter  can  be  resolved  in  the  authoriz- 
ing committee.  Again,  when  It  is  re- 
solved in  the  authorizing  committee, 
then  the  funding,  or  lack  thereof,  will 
occur  on  the  continuing  resolution. 

So  I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear  that 
the  Senate  action  today  does  not,  in 
effect,  relate  to  the  merits  of  either  of 
these  programs.  That  Is  to  be  decided 
within  the  committee  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  And  when  that  Issue  is  re- 
solved, the  funding  will  follow,  which 
is  the  normal  course  of  events. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that 
the  situation  has  arisen  which  has  re- 
sulted In  the  deletion  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  the  title  X  pro- 
gram. 

I  totally  concur  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  that 
the  appropriate  place  for  consider- 
ation of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch] 
and  others  Is  when  the  authorizing 
committee,  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  meets  to  consider 
the  legislation  reauthorizing  the  title 
X  program. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  3,  legislation, 
S.  881  of  which  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor,  was  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  S.  881  would  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
the  title  X  program  for  an  additional  3 
years.  This  bill  has  strong  bipartisan 
support.  It  has  now  been  cosponsored 
by  33  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  by  individuals  with  widely 
varying  perspectives  on  the  Issue  of 
abortion.  Title  X  has  always  enjoyed 
oroad  bipartisan  support  because  It 
does   help   prevent   unintended   preg- 


nancies, many  of  which  result  in  abor- 
tions. 

However,  no  action  or  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  on  this  legislation  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee.  I  was  pleased 
therefore  to  hear  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  has 
agreed  to  schedule  hearings  on  reau- 
thorization of  the  title  X  program  as 
part  of  these  negotiations.  I  hope  that 
he  will  permit  the  title  X  legislation  to 
be  scheduled  for  a  committee  markup 
following  such  hearings.  Since  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  cosponsors  of  S.  881,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion would  easily  be  approved  by  the 
committee. 

I  am  also  confident  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  title  X  program  would  also 
oppose  the  kind  of  amendments  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  others 
have  indicated  they  would  have  pro- 
posed to  the  appropriations  bill  to 
alter  the  title  X  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  we  clearly  understand 
what  the  type  of  amendment  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  do. 

It  would  not  reduce  the  number  of 
abortions  in  this  country.  Quite  the 
contrary. 

Title  X  funds  cannot  now  be  used 
for  abortions.  The  GAO  was  requested 
in  1981  to  investigate  whether  title  X 
funds  were  being  used  for  abortions 
and  they  concluded  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  title  X  funds  had  been 
used  for  abortions  or  to  advice  clients 
to  have  abortions. 

That  prohibition  has  been  part  of 
the  title  X  legislation  since  Its  enact- 
ment 15  years  ago. 

Not  only  are  title  X  funds  not  used 
for  abortions,  but  under  HHS  guide- 
lines title  X  funds  cannot  be  used  to 
advocate  or  encourage  abortions.  That 
restriction,  however,  does  not,  has 
never  been  construed  to,  prevent  title 
X  grantees  from  providing  patients 
with  Information  on  all  of  the  optlor\s 
for  dealing  with  an  unintended  preg- 
nancy, including  prenatal  care,  adop- 
tion, and  abortion.  Indeed,  standard 
medical  ethics  require  making  infor- 
mation on  all  of  the  legal  options 
available  to  women  facing  unintended 
pregnancies. 

Title  X  grantees  are  not  permitted 
to  advocate  or  encourage  women  to 
have  abortions.  They  do  provice  infor- 
mation about  that  alternative  for 
women  indicating  a  desire  for  that  in- 
formation. The  GAO  investigation 
found  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  title 
X  grantees  were  encouraging  women 
to  have  abortions. 

If  any  violation  of  the  policy  regard- 
ing not  advocating  abortion  to  patients 
is  found,  there  is  ample  authority 
under  the  existing  HHS  guidelines  to 
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correct  that  situation  and,  if  appropri- 
ate, to  terminate  such  a  grantee  from 
the  program. 

But  this  type  of  amendment  seeks  to 
go  a  giant  step  beyond  and  forbid  title 
X  grantees  from  providing  basic  infor- 
mation on  the  legal  options  available 
to  a  women  facing  an  unintended  preg- 
nancy. A  grantee  could  not,  for  exam- 
ple, even  advise  a  patient  that  State 
law  requires  that  decisions  about  abor- 
tion must  be  made  before  the  pregnan- 
cy had  advanced  past  a  particular  time 
or  that  after  a  certain  point  in  a  preg- 
nancy, the  abortion  would  have  to 
take  place  in  a  hospital  rather  than  a 
clinic  setting. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  have  been  advised 
that  no  responsible  medical  practition- 
er would  be  able  to  accept  these  kinds 
of  restrictions  on  the  advice  that  could 
be  provided  to  a  patient. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  would  not  merely  pro- 
hibit title  X  program  funds  from  being 
used  in  this  manner  but  they  would 
disbar  from  the  program  any  grantee 
who  provided  such  information  with 
nontitle  X  funds.  They  would  also 
disbar  from  the  title  X  program  any 
grantee  which  provided  abortion  serv- 
ices with  other,  nontitle  X  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  X  prohibi- 
tion regarding  abortions  applies  only 
to  the  title  X  program  itself.  The  1970 
conference  report  accompanying  the 
original  legislation  made  it  clear  that 
the  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  activi- 
ties carried  out  by  grantees  with  other 
sources  of  funds. 

It  is  a  simple  reality  that  many 
Family  Planning  Programs  are  operat- 
ed by  entities,  such  as  hospitals  or 
health  clinics,  that  provide  abortion 
services  with  other  sources  of  funds. 
In  my  own  State,  at  least  five  of  the 
title  X  grantees  are  hospitals  which 
provide  abortions  for  a  variety  of  pa- 
tients. 

The  attempts  to  deny  title  X  funds 
to  any  entity  which  assists  women  in 
exercising  a  constitutional  rijht  raises. 
In  my  view,  very  serious  policy  and 
constitutional  questions.  The  amend- 
ment is  clearly  designed  to  apply  coer- 
cion and  pressure  upon  these  facilities 
to  deny  women  access  to  safe  medical 
procedures  which  they  are  legally  enti- 
tled to  receive. 

Title  X  should  not  be  manipulated 
or  used  as  a  political  tool  to  achieve 
such  a  purpose.  The  result,  again, 
would  not  be  to  eliminate  abortions, 
but  to  make  them  less  safe  and  occur 
later 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  as- 
pects of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  others 
which  will  certainly  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined when  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  is  permitted  to 
meet  to  consider  them,  along  with  re- 
authorization of  appropriations  for 
the  title  X  program  itself. 


I  am  confident  that  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  will  reject  these  types 
of  amendments  which  are  aimed  at 
fundamentally  weakening  the  title  X 
program.  Making  family  planning 
services  more  difficult  to  obtain  could 
lead  only  to  more  unintended  pregnan- 
cies and  more  abortions— a  tragic 
result  from  every  perspective.  Over 
the  past  15  years,  title  X  has  been  tre- 
mendously effective.  Title  X  clinics 
have  been  estimated  to  have  helped 
avert  some  800.000  unintended  preg- 
nancies each  year— more  than  half  of 
which,  it  is  estimated,  could  well  have 
ended  in  abortion.  The  program 
should  be  extended  and  refunded 
without  these  kinds  of  gutting  amend- 
ments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  823 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  regard,  before  the  Senator  from 
Utah  leaves,  just  to  assure  him  that 
this  will  be  taken  care  of,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 823. 

On  page  18,  line  7,  strike  out  "X.". 

On  page  18.  line  11.  strike  out 
$1,550,979,000  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$1.408.479,000." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
implements  the  second  portion  of  the 
majority  leader's  request.  I  a£k  for 
passage  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion?  If  not.  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]. 

The  amendment  (No.  823)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  834 

(Purpose;   To  appropriate  $2,500,000   for 
the  Excellence  in  Education  Program) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inrunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bradley,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  824. 

On  page  50.  after  line  25,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act, 
$2,500,000  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  friends,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  for  their  tireless  efforts  to  fash- 
ion a  fair  appropriation  under  tremen- 
dous constraints.  The  concern  I 
present  this  afternoon  is  a  small  one 
which  I  hope  we  can  bring  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Two  years  ago.  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education 
presented  its  report.  "A  Nation  at 
Risk."  It  warned  of  a  rising  tide  of  me- 
diocrity in  our  schools.  Later  that 
same  year,  my  colleaguec.  Senator 
Chafee.  Senator  Bradley.  Senator 
MoYNiHAN.  Senator  Andrews,  and 
Senator  Tsongas  joined  with  me  in 
supporting  the  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion Act.  which  passed  the  Senate  at 
the  close  of  the  session.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $5  million  for  its  purposes, 
and  the  House  version  of  this  bill  con- 
tains a  similar  amount.  The  program 
is  one  of  the  few  responses  this  Con- 
gress has  which  targets  the  serious 
problems  faced  in  our  schools.  In  par- 
ticular is  the  need  for  increased  reli- 
ance on  basic  academic  skills,  which  is 
the  prime  focus  of  the  measure. 

My  amendment  would  simply  allow 
a  $2V2  million  appropriation  for  the 
Excellence  in  Education  Program. 
This  level  is  half  that  of  fiscal  year 

1985.  and  also  half  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  House.  The  Senate  has 
already  passed  a  3-year  authorization 
for  excellence  in  education,  demon- 
strating the  continued  support  of  this 
body  for  the  measure. 

One  should  not  infer  that  the  pro- 
gram only  needs  half  the  House  level. 
Given  the  gravity  of  the  problems 
facing  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  I  would  say 
that  $15  million  is  not  quite  enough; 
$2.5  million  is  simply  a  minimal  level 
of  funding  which  would  allow  the  pro- 
gram  to  survive   through   fiscal   year 

1986.  The  Department  of  Education 
has  indicated  that  it  will  distribute  the 
fiscal  year  1985  moneys  at  the  end  of 
this  month.  Schools  which  are  award- 
ed excellence  grants  will  use  them  to 
initiate  modernization  of  curriculums 
and  teacher  incentives  when  school  re- 
opens in  January.  Unless  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  there  will  be  no  fund- 
ing available  for  these  initiatives  in 
the  next  school  year,  and  we  will  never 
really  know  if  this  selective,  targeted 
Federal  program  worked  or  not.  Only 
by  accepting  my  amendment  will  we 
give  these  demonstration  grants 
enough  time— 1  full  year— to  prove 
themselves. 

Some  in  the  administration  have 
called  Excellence  in  Education  dupli- 
cative. The  program  has  not  even 
begun  yet— underfunded  as  it  is— and 
it  is  already  attacked  as  duplicative. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  there  is 
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absolutely  no  other  program  which 
grants  both  flexibility  to  local  prior- 
ities, and  yet  provides  the  Federal 
Government  a  guarantee  that  a  na- 
tional problem  will  receive  the  nation- 
al attention  it  deserves.  Excellence  in 
Education  grants  are  competitive— 
they  may  only  be  given  to  schools 
which  demonstrate  the  purpose  and 
ability  to  use  the  funds  wisely.  They 
are  limited  to  areas  which  the  report, 
•'A  Nation  at  Risk,"  identified  as  defi- 
ciencies in  our  schools.  These  are: 
Modernizing  school  curricula  through 
emphasizing  basic  academic  skills  and 
competence  in  basic  functional  skills: 
providing  incentives  to  teachers  and 
teams  of  teachers  for  outstanding  per- 
formance; and  for  experiments  in  a 
changed  school  calendar,  and  special 
school-community  and  school  to  busi- 
ness relationships. 

We  have  very  few  programs  of  this 
sort  available.  The  math-science 
grants  of  the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act  are  laudable,  but  I  note 
thsit  the  House  has  eliminated  such 
funding  in  their  appropriation,  and 
the  Senate  has  cut  them  back  from 
the  1985  level.  We  have  a  new  LEAD 
Program,  which  I  hope  will  be  of  great 
assistance,  along  with  the  Talented 
Teacher  Program  which  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Specter,  has  fought  diligently  for. 
None  of  these  programs  specifically 
target  the  activities  of  the  Excellence 
in  Education  Act,  and  all  are  funded  at 
very  low  levels.  Thus,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Excellence  in  Education  Act 
continue,  even  if  it  must  be  at  lower 
level  of  funding. 

The  chapter  2  block  grants  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies  are  not 
duplicative  of  Excellence  in  Education. 
These  moneys  can  be  used  for  a  broad 
range  of  purposes  including  metric 
education,  with  no  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral priorities  will  be  met.  Only  Excel- 
lence in  Education  can  provide  such 
assurance,  and  for  that  reason,  it  is  a 
vital  and  important  part  of  our  efforts. 

I  recognize  the  difficulties  my  col- 
leagues faced  in  committee  and  in  sub- 
committee with  the  diverse  needs  of 
our  Nation.  They  did  a  fine  job  of 
choosing  between  a  multitude  of  prior- 
ities. For  that  reason,  I  do  not  seek  a 
large  appropriation  for  this  measure- 
only  a  bare  minimum  to  allow  it  a 
little  more  time. 

I  will  not  go  on  at  length  at  this 
point,  but  simply  emphasize  that  this 
program  is  in  the  process  of  being  im- 
plemented. During  its  first  year,  it  has 
stimulated  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
proposals  from  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  has  gotten  teachers, 
administrators,  students,  and  also  par- 
ents involved  in  thinking  about  how  to 
make  their  school  systems  better, 
make  their  classes  and  curricula 
taught  better,  and  make  the  time 
spent  in  the  classrooms,  as  well  as  the 
time   spent   outside   more   effectively 


used.  It  is  an  enormously  stimulative 
program  which  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  fund. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  this  has  been  funded  previously 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
does  not  object  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]. 

The  amendment  (No.  824)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no  825 

(Purpose.  To  add  $500,000  to  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  account  to  provide 
assistance  to  two-year  schools  of  medicine 
and  osteopathy) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Lautenberg  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MIRE),  for  Mr.  Lautenberg.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  825. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  18,  line  11.  strike  out 
$1,408,479,000  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■$1,408,979,000  of  which  $500,000  shall  be 
available  for  assistance  to  two-year  schools 
of  medicine  or  osteopathy  under  section 
788(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;". 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  my  good  friend,  Senator  Lauten- 
berg, who  is  at  a  meeting  elsewhere. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  except  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  amends  a  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  which  has  already  been 
amended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  there  is  a  technical  prob- 
lem with  the  amendment  because  this 
section  of  the  bill  has  already  been 
amended.  But  I  understand  there  is  no 
objection  among  Senators  to  the 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  in  order  not- 
withstanding that  technical  problem, 
and  also  that  I  be  entitled  to  offer  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  adds  $500,000  to  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration and  will  provide  assistance 
for  2-year  schools  of  medicine  and  os- 
teopathy. 

The  amendment  has  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Brad- 
ley, wishes  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  825)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  826 

(Purpose:  To  make  available  funds  to  carry 
out  refugee  targeted  assistance  which 
were  unobligated  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1985) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  aslt  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Washington     [Mr. 
EvANsl.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Gorton,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  826. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  34.  after  line  17,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

REFUGEE  AND  ENTRANT  ASSISTANCE 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  $11,526,000  of  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  to  carry  out  refugee  target- 
ed assistance  under  section  412  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  which  re- 
mained unobligated  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  appor- 
tion such  funds,  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1986,  and  shall  be  obligated 
by  January  1.  1986. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  to  clarify 
congressional  intent  with  respect  to 
Federal  refugee  and  entrant  assist- 
ance. For  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
worked  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker]  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  to  resolve  the  continu- 
ing controversy  surrounding  Federal 
refugee  assistance. 

The  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement 
[ORR].  in  fiscal  year  1984.  did  not 
make  available  to  States,  the  full 
amount  Congress  appropriated  for  tar- 
geted assistance.  In  that  fiscal  year. 
ORR  reduced  from  $72  million  to  $44 
million  funding  for  refugee  social  serv- 
ices which  had  already  been  appropri- 
ated under  the  fiscal  year  1984  con- 
tinuing resolution.  In  the  end.  $16.6 
million  had  been  unlawfully  repro- 
grammed  away  from  targeted  assist- 
ance. The  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr  Gorton]  and  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker]  to  include  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  report  on  fiscal  year 
1985  appropriations  a  clarification  of 
congressional  intent  in  support  of 
funding  for  refugee  targeted  assist- 
ance. We  remain  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  Senator's  accommodation  of 
this  request. 


Despite  this  clear  statement  of  con- 
gressional intent  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  reports  on  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations.  ORR.  at  the  direction 
of  OMB.  once  again  was  unwilling  to 
make  available  to  States  the  full 
amount  Congress  intended  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  ORR  has  contended  that 
the  level  of  funding  for  targeted  assist- 
ance should  be  $50  million  less  unused 
appropriations  from  fiscal  year  1984. 
Such  an  interpretation  means  that 
only  $11  million  out  of  the  $50  million 
Congress  intended  would  be  available 
for  targeted  assistance  areas  nation- 
wide. The  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  and  I.  again, 
asked  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  for  his  help.  Specifical- 
ly, we  asked  him  to  include  specific  bill 
language  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  direct- 
ing ORR  to  release  all  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  funds  Congress  has  already 
allocated. 

Pursuant  to  this  request,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker] 
and  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  June  20. 
1985.  wherein  the  Senator  assured  me 
the  Appropriations  Committee  had  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General  to 
review  the  legality  of  ORR's  action. 
He  also  assured  me.  in  the  event  that 
the  Comptroller  General  reported  un- 
favorably and  ORR  did  not  release  the 
full  amount  Congress  intended  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  he  seriously  would 
consider  specific  bill  language  in  the 
next  general  appropriations  bill  for 
Labor-HHS-Education  and  related 
agencies.  We  now  are  considering  the 
next  general  appropriations  bill  for 
Labor-HHS-Education.  The  controver- 
sy remains  unresolved  and  I  would  like 
to  review  briefly  what  has  transpired 
since  this  colloquy. 

On  June  28.  1985.  the  Comptroller 
General  ruled  that  ORR  acted  errone- 
ously in  deducting  fiscal  year  1984 
carry-over  from  the  sum  appropriated 
for  refugee  assistance  by  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Continuing  Resolution. 
However,  the  Comptroller  General  did 
not  find  ORR  in  violation  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  because  ORR. 
in  good  faith,  relied  upon  authority 
from  a  previous  GAO  opinion.  The 
Comptroller  General  did  distinguish 
this  previous  rule  and  found  no  basis 
upon  which  ORR  could  withhold 
fiscal  year  1985  funds. 

Despite  the  Comptroller  General's 
clear  and  uncontroverted  decision. 
OMB  refused  to  release  all  of  the 
fiscal  year  1985  funds.  On  September 
26.  1985.  the  Comptroller  General  no- 
tified Congress  of  an  unlawful  rescis- 
sion of  budget  authority  by  ORR. 
However,  under  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act.  the  decision  will  not  take 
effect  for  45  legislative  days.  This 
means  the  period  will  not  expire  until 
November  15.  1985.  Because  the  funds 
in  question  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able after  September  30.  1985.  several 


Members  of  Congress  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  temporary  restraining  order 
in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  California  requiring 
OMB  to  release  the  full  amount  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

My  amendment  would  do  exactly 
what  the  Federal  district  court  and 
two  Comptroller  General  decisions 
have  ordered:  The  immediate  release 
of  the  full  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  refugee  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1985  which  is  $89,026,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  because  it  would 
restore  and  carry  out  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  33  targeted  assistance 
areas  around  the  Nation  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  clarification.  States 
would  be  faced  with  an  undue  finan- 
cial hardship.  My  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington would  endure  a  loss  of  about  $1 
million  in  this  fiscal  year  or  a  51-per- 
cent reduction  in  Federal  assistance- 
money.  I  might  add.  which  the  State 
has  already  counted  on  in  its  own 
fiscal  planning. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  emphasize  that 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  OMB's 
action.  Not  only  is  the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  this  controversy  rel- 
atively small,  but  the  authority  upon 
which  OMB  has  relied  has  been  unani- 
mously rejected.  Targeted  assistance  is 
a  vital  and  effective  resource  for 
States  and  localities  in  their  efforts  to 
integrate  refugee  population  into  com- 
munities. Its  purpose  is  to  help  refu- 
gees off  public  assistance  programs 
and  encourage  them  to  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  our  society. 
OMB's  action  has  been  a  clear  erosion 
of  congressional  intent  as  well  as  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  frustrate  the  im- 
portant objectives  of  Federal  refugee 
assistance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  believe  it  is  accept- 
able. I  should  like  to  add  just  three 
brief  stories  of  what  this  targeted  as- 
sistance has  done  in  Washington 
State.  I  think  it  has  proven  to  be  a 
clearly  more  successful  and  in  many 
respects  better  program  than  some  of 
our  longer  standing  social  service  pro- 
grams. One  is  of  a  South  Cambodian 
man  in  the  United  States,  residing  in 
the  Seattle  area  for  about  6  or  7 
months.  During  that  time,  he  enrolled 
in  a  targeted  assistance  janitor's  train- 
ing program.  He  then  found  a  job  as  a 
custodian  at  the  Group  Health  Hospi- 
tal in  Seattle  and.  in  addition,  was 
hired  as  a  teaching  assistant  at  the 
Highline  Community  College.  Work- 
ing at  both  jobs,  he  makes  approxi- 
mately $2,000  per  month. 

Another  South  Cambodian  man 
went    through    the    same    janitorial 
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training  program.  He.  too.  had  two 
jobs,  one  as  a  janitor  the  other  as  a 
painter,  with  a  combined  monthly 
salary  of  $2,400. 

A  single  woman  on  AFDC.  with 
three  children,  was  trained  through  a 
targeted  assistance  program  to  work 
on  an  electronic  assembly  line.  She  is 
now  off  AFDC  and  has  been  working 
at  a  new  job  for  about  9  months. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  rare  or 
unusual  examples,  but  rather  common 
examples  of  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  urge  that  the  full  amount  Con- 
gress wanted  to  provide  for  this  pro- 
gram be  now  mandated  through  this 
second  action  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans],  in  cosponsoring  the 
amendment  to  release  funds  for  refu- 
gee targeted  assistance. 

Since  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  has  not  made 
available  to  the  States  the  full  amount 
Congress  appropriated  for  targeted  as- 
sistance. This  has  occurred  in  spite  of 
the  excellent  efforts  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker].  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  HHS,  and  Other  Related  Agen- 
cies. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  unlawfully  re- 
programmed  away  $16.6  million  from 
targeted  assistance.  Again  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  despite  a  clear  statement  of 
congressional  intent  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  reports  on  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriations,  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  was  again  unwilling  to 
make  available  to  States  the  full 
amount  Congress  intended. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  calls 
for  the  immediate  release  of  the  full 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
refugee  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1985 
which  is  $89,026,000.  This  amendment 
does  exactly  what  the  Federal  district 
court  and  two  Comptroller  General  de- 
cisions have  ordered. 

There  are  33  targeted  assistance 
areas  around  the  Nation  and  if  no  clar- 
ification is  made.  States  will  face 
undue  financial  hardship.  For  exam- 
ple, in  my  own  State  of  Washington, 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  about  51 
percent  or  $1  million  in  this  fiscal  year 
in  the  amount  of  assistance  provided 
under  this  program. 

Though  the  amount  of  money  is  rel- 
atively small,  targeted  assistance  is  a 
vital  and  effective  resource  aiding 
States  and  localities  in  their  efforts  to 
assist  refugees  in  getting  off  public  as- 
sistance and  becoming  productive 
members  of  our  society.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  acceptable,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  826)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  827 

(Purpose:  To  terminate  the  Job  Corps 
Program ) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pbox- 
mire)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
827 

On  page  2.  line  15,  delete  "$3,453,677,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$2,836.677.000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  delete  all  funding 
for  the  Job  Corps  Program  and  thus 
save  $817  million  of  new  budget  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1986, 

The  Reagan  administration  also  sup- 
ports the  termination  of  the  Job  Corps 
Program  and  has  proposed  that  the 
program  be  closed  down  in  its  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  document. 

Why  should  we  kill  the  Job  Corps 
Program?  The  best  argument,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  substantial  cost  of  each 
Job  Corps  slot.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  talking  about  slots,  not 
people,  because  the  figure  I  shall  use 
is  the  1-year  per-trainee  cost  of  run- 
ning a  Job  Corps  center  while  an  aver- 
age Job  Corps  trainee  would  be  proc- 
essed through  a  center  in  less  than  a 
year. 

What  is  that  1-year  Job  Corps  train- 
ing cost?  In  fiscal  year  1985,  it  was  es- 
timated at  $15,200.  That  would  pay 
full  room,  board,  and  tuition  for  a  stu- 
dent at  one  of  the  Nation's  most  pres- 
tigious universities.  I  grant  that  we  are 
comparing  the  costs  of  an  8-  to  9- 
month  college  education  with  a  12- 
month  Job  Corps  expenditure,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  talking  about 
continued  Federal  funding  for  centers 
that  cost  on  a  comparable  basis  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  the  best  universities 
in  the  country. 

I  am  not  denying.  Mr.  President, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
a  program  that  removes  inner  city 
youth  from  a  destructive  environment 
and  places  them  in  a  Job  Corps  center 
that  provides  the  discipline  and  con- 
centrated instruction  so  sadly  lacking 
in  their  ghetto  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  a  Job  Corps  center  in 
Wisconsin.  I  was  very  impressed  with 
the  morale,  the  attitude,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  people  who  were  instruct- 


ing the  Job  Corps  trainees.  It  was  all 
very  impressive. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  added  that 
many  enrollees  simply  cannot  adjust 
to  this  disciplined  environment— that 
is  one  of  the  problems  here:  About  30 
percent  drop  out  within  90  days— and 
others  may  simply  be  going  back  to 
the  destructive  conditions  they  left 
when  they  entered  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram. In  fact,  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
determining  just  how  successful  the 
program  may  be  is  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  locate  a  great 
many  Job  Corps  trainees  after  they 
leave  the  corps.  One  followup  study 
was  only  able  to  locate  about  60  per- 
cent of  fiscal  1987  terminees. 

In  any  event.  I  contend  that  this 
program  is  too  rich  for  our  blood  at  a 
time  when  we  are  facing  a  $2  trillion 
national  debt  and  a  1986  deficit  of 
$185  billion.  That  $15,200  per  year 
spent  on  Job  Corps  slots  is  mighty  ex- 
pensive when  compared  with  the  costs 
of  vocational  education  programs  or 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  activi- 
ties. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  a  discussion  with 
Senator  Dixon,  we  have  600.000 
people  in  Wisconsin  who  go  to  voca- 
tional-technical education  school.  I  am 
sure  in  Alabama,  there  is  a  similar 
very  large  proportion  who  do  that. 
The  training  is  excellent,  it  is  avail- 
able, people  can  go  there  and  if  they 
go  there  full  time  because  they  are  un- 
employed, they  can  have  it  financed  in 
a  student  loan  program  and  pay  it 
back  after  they  get  a  job.  Far  more  ef- 
ficient, Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that 
is  true  in  Connecticut,  too. 

In  the  last  analysis,  if  a  particular 
Job  Corps  center  is  doing  impressive 
work.  States  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  willing  to  contribute  to 
its  costs  and  some  of  the  private  sector 
firms  running  the  centers— corpora- 
tions such  as  RCA,  Singer,  Teledyne 
and  ITT  should  be  involved  in  sharing 
those  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  to  cut 
Federal  spending  is  to  scale  back  or 
eliminate  Federal  programs.  Job  Corps 
is  a  prime  candidate  because  of  its 
high  per-trainee  costs  as  well  as  the 
availability  of  other,  cheaper,  training 
opportunities  through  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  the  like.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  In  voting  to  kill 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  summarize 
by  pointing  out  what  the  situation  is 
here.  In  fiscal  year  1985,  each  one  of 
the  Job  Corps  40.500  slots  will  cost  the 
taxpayer  $15,000.  This  cost  nearly 
equals  the  annual  cost  of  sending  a 
student  to  Harvard  or  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, which  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  American  families.  It  Is  more 
than  three  times  the  annual  cost  of 
education  at  the  average  4-year  public 
university,  such  as  the  University  of 
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Wisconsin.  The  cost  per  placement  is 
nearly  four  times  higher  than  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

Despite  the  provision  of  higher  cash 
allowances  for  Job  Corps  members 
who  continue  in  the  program,  almost 
two-thirds  do  not  remain  onboard 
long  enough  to  complete  coursework. 

Almost  half  of  all  terminees  go 
AWOL— think  of  that:  almost  half  go 
AWOL— or  voluntarily  resign;  of  these 
about  20  percent  leave  within  1  month 
of  entering. 

Only  one-third  of  Job  Corps  termin- 
ees are  reported  as  being  employed  6 
months  after  they  leave  Job  Corps. 
This  job  placement  rate  is  only  mar- 
ginally better  than  that  of  the  discred- 
ited and  terminated  CETA  Public 
Service  Employment  Program. 

Other  training  programs,  such  as 
the  Block  Grant  Training  Program 
under  the  Job  Training  and  Partner- 
ship Act  JTPA,  can  more  effectively 
train  youth  for  jobs. 

Recent  data  on  the  Job  Training  and 
Partnership  Act  show  that  JTPA— 
that  act  which  I  would  continue— cost 
per  participant  is  one-third  of  the  Job 
Corps,  and  the  cost  per  job  placement 
is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  Job  Corps. 
In  other  words,  JTPA,  which  we  will 
continue,  costs  only  a  third  as  much 
and  has  five  times  as  good  a  record  in 
job  placement. 

The  relative  success  of  JTPA  is 
largely  due  to  active  private  business 
sector  involvement. 

Available  evidence  suggests  that 
eliminating  the  Job  Corps  and  trans- 
ferring responsibilities  to  JTPA  will 
benefit  both  the  taxpayer  and  the 
youth  who  are  trying  to  overcome 
their  disadvantages  and  become  per- 
manent members  of  the  workforce. 

I  might  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  are  going  to  have  any 
expectation  of  achieving  what  we 
voted  for  the  other  day  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment,  we 
have  to  start  now  to  eliminate  these 
programs  and  over  the  years  the 
amount  saved  in  cost— in  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  1991— will  be  substantial. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it.  If 
we  wait  and  continue  this  program,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  harder  next  year, 
which  is  an  election  year,  than  it  is 
now.  And  it  is  going  to  continue  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
believe  that  we  are  again  debating  the 
benefits  of  the  Job  Corps  Program.  I 
thought  that  we  had  endorsed  its 
unique  and  highly  effective  job  train- 
ing program  when  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  it  was  rejected  in  the  budget 
process  last  spring.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  who  I  know  is 
most  sincere  in  his  intent  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  in  this  way,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  debating  an  amendment  to 


zero-out  the  Job  Corps   is  beating  a 
dead  horse. 

Every  day,  it  seems,  we  are  reading 
newspaper  and  magazine  accounts 
about  the  long-term  societal  perils 
which  accompany  youth  unemploy- 
ment. There  was  such  an  article  just 
yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times,  on 
page  1  no  less.  I  agree  that  we  must 
contain  Federal  spending  in  many 
areas,  including  the  job  training  area. 
But,  I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  wise  to 
eliminate  the  Job  Corps,  a  program 
that  has  recently  been  examined 
under  a  microscope  by  a  variety  of  in- 
terested parties,  including  the  Con- 
gress, General  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  media,  is  wise. 

I  admit  that  the  Job  Corps  is  expen- 
sive on  a  cost-per-slot  basis.  But  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  plight  of 
youth  who  benefit  most  from  the  resi- 
dential centers.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  as  a  substitute  for  the  Jobs  Corps. 
I  happen  to  believe  in  the  JTPA  and 
the  programs  it  has  made  possible  for 
youth  across  the  Nation.  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  participated  in  JTPA's  enact- 
ment. But  the  JTPA  programs  are 
geared  to  youth  who  know  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  and  for 
whom  poverty  and  lack  of  education 
are  the  only  obstacles  to  success.  The 
Job  Corps,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
not  only  teach  job  skills,  it  must  also 
teach  life  skills.  Job  Corps  centers  are 
a  holistic  approach  to  rehabilitating 
youth  who  are  not  only  economically 
disadvantaged,  but  who  must  shake 
life-threatening  conditions  such  as  al- 
coholism and  drug  abuse,  illiteracy, 
and  behavioral  problems.  It  makes 
sense  that  the  value  of  teamwork, 
cleanliness,  respect,  courtesy,  hard 
work,  and  study,  cannot  be  taught  in 
an  environment  where  such  values  are 
not  exemplified,  nor  expected. 

Considering  the  great  deficits  with 
which  youth  enter  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
gram, it  is  remarkable  that  Job  Corps 
places  75  percent  of  its  enrollees  in 
jobs,  the  Armed  Forces,  or  in  advanced 
training  or  education  programs.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  teenager  to  enter 
the  Job  Corps  with  only  a  sixth  grade 
reading  level,  obtain  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, and  leave  Job  Corps  as  a  ma- 
triculated student  of  a  2-  or  4-year  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  more  of  our 
colleagues  would  take  the  time  to  visit 
with  the  students  in  the  Job  Corps 
Centers  located  in  their  home  States.  I 
have  toured  both  the  Clearfield  and 
Weber  Basin  Job  Corps  Centers  In 
Utah  and  have  greatly  enjoyed  my 
chats  with  the  students.  These  kids 
are  going  places.  There  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  without  Job  Corps,  they 
would  still  be  going  backward.  These 
youth  are  the  personification  of  the 
fact  that  Job  Corps  returns  45  percent 
more  In  social  benefits  than  it  costs. 


Now,  I  am  not  blind  to  Job  Corps" 
faults.  I  have  publicly  noted  several 
issues  within  the  program  which  must 
be  addressed.  These  include  standards 
for  facilities  and  equipment,  retention 
rates  both  among  corps  members  and 
those  newly  placed  in  jobs,  and  the 
adequacy  of  vocational  programs  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  entry  level 
private  sector  employment.  The  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Conmilttee  as 
well  as  two  House  subcommittees  have 
held  oversight  hearings  on  the  Job 
Corps.  I  have  pledged  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  In  addressing 
these  issues:  I  think  we  can  improve 
the  program.  We  should  not  kill  it. 

I  salute  Senator  Weicker  for  the 
bill's  current  provision  for  the  Job 
Corps.  A  freeze  at  fiscal  1985  levels  Is, 
to  me.  a  responsible  appropriation 
given  the  Federal  deficit.  I  agree  we 
should  not  Increase  Job  Corps  above 
this  level  this  year,  as  much  as  some  of 
us  might  like  to.  I  believe  we  could  jus- 
tify an  increase  if  the  deficit  were  not 
an  issue.  But  we  all  know  that  money 
does  not  grow  on  trees  and  we  must  re- 
strain spending.  That  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  we  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water.  We  should  not 
sacrifice  the  only  program  aimed  at 
this  targeted  group  of  youth. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wlscorisln. 

Evaluations  of  the  Job  Corps  indi- 
cate that  the  economic  benefits  to  so- 
ciety far  outweigh  the  costs:  an  esti- 
mated $1.46  is  returned  for  each  dollar 
invested,  that  from  a  study  conducted 
under  Labor  Department  contract  by 
Mathematica  Policy  Research. 

Each  year,  the  program  enrolls  more 
than  100,000  disadvantaged  youth,  and 
places  90  percent  In  jobs,  higher  edu- 
cation, or  the  Armed  Forces. 

These  results  have  been  obtained 
with  a  group  of  young  people  that  are 
so  severely  disadvantaged  that  they 
need  residential  living  away  frv.,m  dis- 
ruptive homes  to  get  a  new  start  In 
life.  Seventy-five  percent  are  minori- 
ties; 90  percent  are  school  dropouts;  38 
percent  have  been  arrested,  and  19 
percent  convicted.  Almost  all  come 
from  Impoverished  families. 

The  average  cost  per  trainee  of 
$5,200  covers  residential  living,  basic 
education,  vocational  skills  training, 
health  care  and  education,  counseling 
and  job  placement.  The  plus-$  15,000 
annual  "slot"  cost  Is  misleading,  since 
more  than  one  youth  Is  served  during 
each  12-month  "slot." 

The  committee  has  exercised  re- 
straint In  freezing  Job  Corps  at  last 
year's  level  of  $617  million,  compared 
to  the  $640  million  House  allowance. 
At  the  Senate  level,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  indicated  it  would  have  to 


close  3  to  5  of  the  existing  107  Job 
Corps  centers. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  would 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
recognize  the  problem  with  this 
amendment.  I  knew  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
was  going  to  oppose  It.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  a  number  of  Senators, 
and  I  regretfully  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. But  I  am  going  to  send  another 
amendment  to  the  desk,  on  which  I 
will  ask  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  I 
think  has  an  even  stronger  case  than 
Job  Corps. 

I  wish  I  could  press  the  Job  Corps 
amendment,  but  I  recognize  I  am  up 
against  a  real  powerhouse,  and  so  I 
will  send  another  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  advised 
that  It  does  take  ufianlmous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  may  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  828 

(Purpose:  An  amendment  to  terminate  the 
Worlc  Incentive  (WIN)  Program) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
828. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
all  through  line  8  on  page  37. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  amendment 
would  delete  $266,760,000  provided  in 
the  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
for  the  Work  Incentive  WIN  Program. 
If  we  are  serious  about  making  Inroads 
Into  our  enormous  budget  deficits, 
WIN  is  a  prime  candidate  for  extinc- 
tion. 

Now,  what  does  the  WIN  Program 
do?  It  provides  employment  and  train- 
ing services  for  the  recipients  of  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Childen— 
AFDC— who  are  required  to  register 
for  employment  and  work-related 
training.  According  to  the  budget  jus- 
tification for  the  program,  its  Intent  is 
to  place  the  maximum  number  of  par- 
ticipants In  self-supporting  employ- 
ment, thus  reducing  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare assistance  costs. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  Reagan 
administration,  which  supports  the 
termination  of  the  WIN  Program- 
they  want  to  end  it  so  presumably 
they  would  support  this  amendment— 
that  studies  by  the  General  Account- 


ing Of fice— nobody  can  say  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  is  not  objective— 
and  private  contractors  have  shown 
that  the  program  is  not  cost-effective. 
For  example,  a  June  1982  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  claims  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  reported  as  en- 
tering employment  through  WIN  actu- 
ally find  jobs  on  their  own  without 
WIN  assistance. 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  ef- 
fectlvenss  or  lack  of  effectiveness  of 
the  program.  If  the  program  Is  being 
used  effectively  by  a  particular  State 
to  move  welfare  recipients  off  the 
dole,  then  that  State  has  every  reason 
in  the  world  to  pay  for  WIN  training 
costs  with  State  dollars.  After  all,  the 
States  have  to  ante  up  roughly  50 
cents  of  each  dollar  paid  to  AFDC  cli- 
ents and  other  welfare  recipients.  A 
cost-effective  training  program— which 
this  one  Is  not— should  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  a  State  and  that 
State  should  be  more  than  willing  to 
pick  up  100  percent  of  Its  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  WIN  is  not 
working  In  another  State,  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  State  will  pick  up  Its 
costs  after  the  Federal  dollars  stop. 
And  why  should  they?  In  fact,  why 
should  Uncle  Sam  be  picking  up  those 
costs  today?  The  answer  is,  he  should 
not,  and  if  my  amendment  passes,  he 
would  not. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  reason 
why  we  should  do  away  with  the  WIN 
Program.  The  program  discriminates 
against  welfare  recipients  by  putting 
them  In  a  special  category  when  they 
should  be  merged  with  other  out-of- 
work  Americans  who  receive  assistsuice 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  The  basic  thrust  behind,  JTPA,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  to  Involve  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
supply  training  and  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed, teenagers,  the  undereducated, 
and  other  groups  that  have  fared 
badly  In  the  job  market.  I  suspect  that 
Individual  States  are  currently  provid- 
ing assistance  to  AFDC  recipients 
using  JTPA  dollars. 

WIN  simply  represents  a  duplicative 
competing  system  that  should  have 
been  eliminated  at  the  time  we  passed 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and 
that  tends  to  undermine  the  act  by 
creating  a  special  class  of  out-of-work 
Americans.  If  we  truly  believe  that  the 
JTPA  way  Is  the  best  way  to  provide 
training,  then  we  should  not  deny  this 
training  to  AFDC  recipients  or  permit 
the  competing  WIN  system  to  remain 
In  operation. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  In  making  a  significant  budget  cut 
In  fiscal  year  1986,  and  saving  about 
$210  million  In  1986  outlays  In  the 
process,  by  supporting  my  amendment 
to  kill  the  WIN  Program. 

Mr.  I>resident,  let  me  sunmiarlze  by 
pointing  out  that  the  deficit  reduction 
plan  proposes  termination  of  WIN  and 


the  Community  Services  Block  Grant. 
I  guess  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  will  not  be  offered,  but  I  am  of- 
fering WIN  now. 

WIN  provides  job  search,  limited 
training,  and  support  services  to 
AFDC  recipients.  However,  a  recent 
GAO  survey  showed  that  taxpayers 
get  back  only  25  cents  for  every  dollar 
spent  in  WIN. 

About  $3  in  $4— listen  to  this— are 
spent  for  State  bureaucrats'  salaries 
and  overhead,  not  for  training  for 
AFDC  recipients. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  Governors,  including  Wisconsin, 
who  say  they  like  this  program;  they 
want  to  keep  It.  I  understand  why.  But 
I  think  they  are  wrong,  and  If  they 
were  In  the  Senate,  they  would  see 
why  they  are  wrong,  too. 

Job  finding  and  job  training  services 
can     be     provided     more     efficiently 
through   the   multl-blllion-doUar   Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  State  Train- 
ing Grant  Program. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to    the    amendment    of    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  This 
program  trains  and  places  welfare  re- 
cipients, mostly  women  on  AFDC,  Into 
permanent  jobs,  and  It  Is  estimated  to 
save  $2  In  welfare  costs  for  each  $1  In- 
vested in  job  training.  The  Labor  De- 
partment has  long  since  made  adjust- 
ments In  the  WIN  Program  called  for 
In  a  1984  critical  GAO  report,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  in  terms  of  cost  ef- 
fectiveness and  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem, the  program  is  now  of  such  a 
nature  and  administered  In  such  a  way 
as  to  represent  a  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation.  I  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  I  hope  It  Is  rejected. 
Mr.     PROXMIRE.     Mr.     President, 
may  I  say  In  addition  on  my  amend- 
ment, what  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
estimate  of  the   General   Accounting 
Office.  As  I  say.  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office  makes  these  estimates  on 
the  basis  of  very  careful  study.  I  have 
used  the  General  Accounting  Office 
probably  as  much  as  any  Senator  In 
the  years  I  have  been  here.   I  have 
never  seen  them  to  be  inaccurate,  be- 
cause what  they  do  Is  submit  their 
findings  to  the  agency  Involved  when 
they  are  critical  of  it,  and  the  agency 
can  correct  It.  But  the  study  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  shown 
that  It  Is  not  cost  effective.  They  claim 
that  the  vast  majority  of  those  report- 
ed as  entering  employment  through 
WIN  actually  find  jobs  on  their  own 
without  WIN  assistance. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  they  get 
only  25  percent  of  benefits  in  return 
for  each  dollar  spent.  It  Is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  wasteful  program.  It  Is 
a  program  that  the  Governors  ap- 
proved because  you  are  spending  Fed- 
eral money  and  not  their  money. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  briefly  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
WIN  Program  which  has  been  offered 
by  my  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

On  several  past  occasions.  I  have 
been  one  of  the  cosponsors  in  retain- 
ing this  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  year,  22  of  us  cosponsored  the 
effort  to  retain  this  program. 

In  1984.  the  program  cost  the  Feder- 
al Government  $271  million.  The  pro- 
gram found  jobs  for  354.396  people, 
mostly  women.  It  saved  $587,072,000  in 
AFDC  payments,  and  brought  in  taxes 
on  $3,366,762,000  in  income. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  understand 
that  the  WIN  Program  aims  to  assist 
welfare  applicants  and  recipients  to 
get  into  unsubsidized  employment  by 
providing  slcill  assessments,  job  train- 
ing, supporting  services,  and  job  place- 
ment. It  has  been  working  well  in  34 
States. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  massive  mistake 
to  cut  out  the  money  for  this  program, 
which  returns  $2  for  every  dollar 
spent  and  follows  the  theory  of  this 
administrations  policy  of  trying  to 
take  people  off  welfare  and  put  them 
into  productive  jobs. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  respond  to  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  makes 
an  estimate  that  this  is  cost  effective. 
As  I  say.  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  is  about  as  authoritative 
as  you  can  get.  said  it  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive, that  it  costs  $1  for  every  25  cents 
you  get  back. 

In  other  words,  you  lose  three  times 
as  much  as  you  get.  If  you  can  get  a 
more  authoritative  source  than  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  I  would 
like  to  hear  it. 

Furthermore,  it  is  appealing  to  say 
that  this  is  for  welfare  recipients,  and 
especially  women.  I  emphasize  that 
this  program  discriminates  against 
welfare  recipients  by  putting  them  in 
a  special  category  when  they  should 
be  merged  with  other  out-of-work 
Americans  who  receive  assistance 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  I  want  to  treat  men  and  women 
exactly  the  same.  The  basic  thrust 
behind  JTPA.  as  I  understand  it.  is  to 
involve  the  private  sector  with  State 
and  local  governments.  That  is  what 
we  should  have,  and  that  is  what  is  in 
the  law  now.  We  should  do  so  in  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  supply  train- 
ing and  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  teen- 
agers, the  under-educated,  and  other 
groups  that  have  fared  badly  in  the 
job  market. 

I  suspect  that  individual  States  are 
currently  providing  assistance  to 
AFDC  recipients  using  JPTA  dollars. 
WIN  simply  represents  a  duplicative 
competing  system  that  should  have 
been  eliminated  at  the  time  we  passed 


the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and 
that  tends  to  undermine  the  act  by 
creating  a  special  class  of  out-of-work 
Americans  and  handles  it  in  a  way.  as 
has  been  documented,  that  it  simply 
does  not  work  effectively  today. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  which  is  due  for  a  vote 
at  3:30,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  783 

(Purpose:     To     appropriate     an     additional 

$5,700,000  for  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 

Youth  Act) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  783,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Haw- 
kins], and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
WEICKER],  for  Mrs.  Hawkins,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  783. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  line  18.  strike  out 
••$2,006,422,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$2.012,122,000'. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Simon,  would  increase  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth  Act  by  $3  million,  raising  the 
total  from  $23.25  million  to  $26.25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1986.  I  f3el  that 
this  increase  is  not  only  justified,  but 
essential  if  we  are  to  protect  these 
children  from  the  dangers  of  the 
street  and  reduce  more  costly  expendi- 
tures in  terms  of  incarceration,  institu- 
tionalization, crime  and  the  incalcula- 
ble cost  in  human  lives. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Children, 
Family,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism  held  a 
hearing  on  the  exploitation  of  run- 
aways on  October  1.  I  was  very  moved 
by  the  dramatic  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses who  documented  not  only  the 
plight  of  runaway  and  homeless  chil- 
dren, but  the  success  of  runaway  and 
homeless  youth  programs  serving 
these  children  and  their  families. 


Mr.  President,  Congress  was  first 
motivated  to  provide  Federal  funding 
for  programs  serving  runaway  and 
homeless  youth  after  the  discovery  of 
the  runaway  teenagers  found  tortured 
and  murdered  in  Houston.  TX.  in  the 
late  1970's.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
an  isolated  example.  In  Seattle,  WA,  a 
repeat  murderer  called  the  Green 
River  killer  has  already  strangled  32 
young  teenage  runaways.  Runaway 
and  homeless  children  continue  to  be 
preyed  upon  because  it  seems  no  one 
cares,  no  one  protects  these  children 
from  harm. 

But  we  do  care  and  we  can  help.  The 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act 
provides  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  273  shelters  and  youth  programs  in 
all  50  States.  These  programs  have  an 
excellent  record  of  successfully  return- 
ing runaway  youth  to  their  homes  or 
otherwise  placing  them  in  a  safe  envi- 
ronment. But  these  programs  are  too 
few,  and  the  problems  of  the  children 
they  are  seeing  is  escalating  beyond 
their  capabilities.  The  runaway  and 
homeless  youth  programs  desperately 
need  additional  funding  to  expand 
their  services  and  provide  staff  and 
volunteers  with  the  training  necessary 
to  help  children  cope  with  the  com- 
plex problems  that  forced  them  to  flee 
to  the  streets. 

This  money  is  very  well  spent.  Each 
Federal  dollar  allocated  leverages  an 
average  of  $3  in  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate funding.  My  State  of  Florida  has 
budgeted  $1.8  million  for  runaway  pro- 
grams. In  passing  the  Florida  Run- 
away Youth  and  Family  Act.  the  State 
legislature  specifically  cited  the  cost 
efficiency  of  early  intervention 
through  community  based  programs. 
They  recognized  that  without  such 
services  taxpayers  will  bear  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  emergency  shelter, 
foster  care  and  long-term  group  living 
programs  as  well  as  court-order  super- 
vision or  incarceration  for  tho.se  run- 
aways who  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

Last  year,  Florida's  runaway  and 
youth  service  program  were  able  to 
serve  approximately  7.500  children. 
But  despite  the  efforts  of  these  centers, 
Florida  still  leads  the  Nation  in  the 
number  of  children  placed  in  secure 
detention.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1984-85.  2,271  nonoffenders,  the  major- 
ity being  runaway  and  homeless  youth, 
were  placed  in  secure  detention,  a  46- 
percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  These  secure  detentions  most  fre- 
quently occur  In  countries  where  run- 
away and  youth  shelters  do  not  exist  or 
are  filled  to  capacity. 

Clearly.  It  Is  n.ore  cost  effective  to 
fund  preventive  programs  such  as  the 
runaway  and  youth  programs  rather 
than  wait  and  have  the  taxpayers  bear 
the  cost  of  a  delinquent  child.  Cost  ef- 
fectiveness and  self-sufficiency  are  the 
keys  to  this  program. 


Unfortunately  the  major  portion  of 
funding  for  children's  services  still 
goes  to  the  most  expensive  and  end  of 
the  line  interventions.  Each  year  we 
place  more  and  more  money  into  resi- 
dential programs  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children.  In  Florida  alone  in 
the  children's  programs,  we  are  pres- 
ently spending  two-thirds  gf  a  $20  mil- 
lion budget  in  the  children,  youth,  and 
families  program  for  residential  treat- 
ment compared  to  only  about  7  per- 
cent for  prevention. 

By  not  adequately  funding  this  pro- 
gram, we  are  incurring  additional  costs 
at  a  later  date.  The  runaway  and 
youth  shelters  In  the  Nation  have  an 
excellent  rate  of  successful  Interven- 
tion with  these  troubled  children  and 
their  families.  But  because  of  inad- 
equate funding,  far  too  many  children 
are  being  denied  service  they  need  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  street.  A  July 
1985  report  by  the  National  Network 
of  Runaway  and  Youth  Services,  Inc., 
entitled  •To  Whom  Do  They  Belong? 
A  Profile  of  American's  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  and  the  Programs 
That  Help  Serve  Them,"  found  that 
runaway  and  homeless  youth  shelters 
were  forced  to  turn  away  at  least  6.732 
youth  because  the  shelter  was  filled  to 
capacity  and  there  was  no  available 
space.  Another  3.518  youth  were 
turned  away  because  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  shelter  could  not 
supply  the  counseling  or  treatment 
necessary  to  serve  an  Increasingly 
more  troubled  clientele.* 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  acceptable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  no  objection  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  Is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  783)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  I  oil. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  822 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  occurs 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena 
tor  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  Is  absent 
becau:;e  of  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would  vote  •nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  235  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwilz 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cranston 

Danforth 

DeConclni 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenici 

East 

Evans 


Biden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Cohen 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Ford 


Andrews 

D'Amato 

Hawkins 

Inouye 

Kennedy 


YEAS-53 

Exon 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gorton 

Gr&mm 

Grassley 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lax  alt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

Mattlngly 

NAYS— 33 

Glenn 

Harkln 

Hart 

Hatch 

Henin 

Heinz 

HolUngs 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 


McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 


Mitchell 

Packwood 

Pryor 

Quayle 

RIegle 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Specter 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING-14 


Levin 

Long 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Moynihan 


Pell 

Pressler 
Stevens 
Symms 


AMENDMENT  NO.  82  8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inodye],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moyni- 
han]. and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  Is  absent 
because  of  death  In  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  20, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  236  Leg.] 
YEAS-20 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wsis 
agreed  to. 


Armstrong 

Boschwitz 

Denton 

East 

Exon 

Goldwater 

Granun 


Abdnor 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Danforth 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durentierger 


Hecht 

Heflln 

Helnu 

Humphrey 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Nlckles 

NAYS-66 

Eagleton 

Evans 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Harkln 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

HoIUngs 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Lax  alt 

Leahy 

Lugar 


Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Zorinsky 


McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzent>aum 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nuiui 

Packwood 

Pryor 

RIegle 

Rockefeller 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Trible 

Wamer 

Weicker 

Wilson 


NOT  VOTING-14 


Andrews  Levin  Pell 

D'Amato  Long  Pressler 

Hawkins  Mathias  Stevens 

Inouye  Matsunaga  Symms 

Kennedy  Moynihan 

So  the  amendment  (No.  828)  was  re- 
jected. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
please  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senate  please  be  in  order? 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hoped  those  Senators  who  have 
worked  out  their  amendments  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  myself  would  be  here  on 
the  floor  right  now  to  present  those 
amendments,  and  that  we  could  con- 
clude consideration  of  this  bill.  If  it  is 
not  done  tonight,  I  am  not  inclined  to 
wait  to  see  it  done  tomorrow. 

That  is  not  to  say  it  cannot  happen. 
We  are  trying  to  move  the  legislation 
along  and  I  would  deeply  appreciate  it 
if  my  colleagues  would  present  their 
amendments.  We  are  prepared  to  help, 
and  Senators  can  assist  by  coming  to 
present  their  requests. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  an  armouncement?  If  we  could 
have  order,  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader— in 
fact.  I  shall  yield  to  him  so  we  may 
discuss  the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  day  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  May 
we  have  order  so  that  the  majority 
leader  and  I  may  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senate  please  be  in  order? 

The  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  was  about  to  proceed 
with  the  outline  of  the  program.  That 
was  why  I  sought  recognition.  If  he 
could  do  that  and  tell  us  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  other  roUcall  votes 
today  and  what  the  program  is  for  to- 
morrow, and  Wednesday,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
understand  from  the  managers  of  the 
bill  that  there  will  probably  be  two  ad- 
ditional rollcall  votes,  a  Proxmire 
amendment  and  final  passage;  that 
the  others  could  be  resolved  somehow 
with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  and 
there  are  four  or  five  of  those.  I  am 
also  advised  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues on  each  side  are  absent  not  be- 
cause they  are  not  trying  to  get  back 
but  because  there  happens  to  be  some 
weather  around  in  some  areas.  And  so 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  not 
disadvantage  anyone  to  have  the  vote 
on  the  Proxmire  amendment  and  final 
passage  sometime  tomorrow,  maybe  at 
2  o'clock  after  the  policy  luncheon.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  debate  there 
will  be  on  the  Proxmire  amendment 
but  hopefully 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned on  my  side.  I  think  15  minutes 
will  be  plenty. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  could  conclude 
action  on  the  bill  then  and  have  the 
votes  between  2  and  3  o'clock.  I  hope 
we  might  do  that.  I  know  both  Sena- 
tors DoMENici  and  Chiles  are  anxious 
to  get  on  reconciliation  full  time,  so  we 
will  plan  on  concluding  this  bill  be- 
tween 2  and  3  o'clock  tomorrow.  It  is 
still  my  hope  to  have  another  appro- 
priation bill  which  we  can  start  on  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we  are 
trying  to  find  one  where  we  can  move 
rather  quickly  because  I  do  want  to 
keep  my  word  to  Senators  Chiles  and 
DoMENici  on  the  reconciliation  bill. 

I  would  also  say  that  after  the  man- 
agers accept  amendments  or  whatever 
they  are  going  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ments that  can  be  dealt  with  this 
afternoon,  we  could  spend  a  couple 
hours  on  the  reconciliation  bill  yet 
this  afternoon.  Now.  if  there  are  votes. 
I  would  attempt  to  put  those  over 
until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  n;ajority  leader  indicate 
when  the  farm  bill  will  come  up  and 
also  if  he  might  tell  us  when  he  ex- 
pects to  go  back  to  the  trade  legisla- 
tion on  which  we  were  acting  a  few 
days  ago  and  which  he  has  indicated 
will  be  rouiing  back  up  after  reconcili- 
ation. I  believe? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  indicate  that  it 
would  come  up  after  reconciliation 
and  in  the  meantime  we  have  taken  up 
some  appropriations  bills,  so  that  I 
think  to  keep  my  pledge  to  both  Sena- 
tors HoLLiNGS  and  Thurmond  and 
others,  we  need  to  call  up  the  Microne- 
sia bill  sometime  this  week  or  in  the 
alternative  call  up  the  House-passed 
textile  bill,  offer  an  amendment  to 
that,  and  file  cloture,  whatever.  We 
are  working  with  the  parties  on  that 
agreement. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  farm  bill 
can  come  up  certainly  no  later  than 
Thursday,  but  that  will  depend  on 
how  much  time  reconciliation  takes. 
We  still  have  10  to  12  hours,  I  believe. 
How  much  time  is  there  on  reconcilia- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  just  under  16 Vz 
hours  remain. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
correct.  That  does  not  give  us  credit 
for  the  last  agreement  we  made.  But, 
in  any  event,  we  are  going  to  try  to  get 
to  the  farm  bill  this  week  and  also  Mi- 
cronesia in  addition  to  at  least  one  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  My  final  question:  Does 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
expect  any  rollcalls  tomorrow  morning 
or  prior  to  noon?  He  has  indicated  we 
will  have  rollcalls  on  the  remaining 
amendment  and  final  passage  of  this 
measure,  but  will  there  be  any  other 
rollcalls  he  might  anticipate  tomorrow 
morning? 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  just  alert  my  col- 
leagues there  could  be  rollcall  votes  as 
early  as,  say,  9:30  or  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning.  We  hope  to  have  a  vote 
tomorrow  morning  to  extend  the  1971 
international  wheat  agreement.  That 
would  be  a  rollcall  vote.  And  hopeful- 
ly, if  we  can  find  an  appropriation  bill. 
there  could  be  votes  by,  I  would  say, 
10  or  10:30. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  able  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to 
say  that  we  will  probably  have  a 
Friday  session,  hopefully  not  run  too 
late  on  Friday. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8  39 

(Purpose:  To  provide  an  appropriation  for 
the  National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro- 
American  History  and  Culture) 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  pro- 

po.ses  an  amendment  numbered  829. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  67,  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

NATIONAL  CENTER  TOR  THE  STUDY  OT  AFRO- 
AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  National 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro- American  His- 
tory and  Culture  Act  (title  II,  Public  Law 
96-430 ^  $200,000. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  National  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Afro-American  History 
and  Culture.  In  1980,  I  sponsored  legis- 
lation which  established  the  National 
Afro-American  History  and  Culture 
Commission.  This  15-member  Commis- 
sion is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  planning  the  development  of  the 
center  located  at  Wilberforce,  OH.  No 
Federal  funds  have  been  provided 
either  for  the  construction  of  the 
center  or  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

This  Convmission  was  established  by 
Public  Law  96-430  and  the  President 
has  appointed  the  Commissioners.  Al- 
though representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
included  on  the  Commission  along 
with  Presidential  appointees  and  even 
though  this  Commission  was  estab- 
lished by  Federal  law.  no  Federal 
funds  are  appropriated  so  that  the 
Commission  can  carry  out  its  work. 

This  Commission  has  met  twice 
during    the    past    year   and    their   ex- 
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penses  have  been  paid  by  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the 
construction  of  the  center.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  Commission  should  be 
supported  in  its  efforts  to  plan  the 
future  of  this  important  project  by 
providing  the  necessary  funds  to  pay 
for  the  meeting  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  might  point  out  that  the 
early  phases  of  this  project  are  al- 
ready under  way  and  that  Ohio  has 
committed  almost  $9  million  for  the 
center's  construction.  I  feel  we  should 
do  our  part  and  defray  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Commission.  This  will 
ensure  that  the  money  provided  by 
the  State  and  private  contributors  will 
be  used  for  construction  and  that  the 
Congress  provide  $200,000  for  the 
Commission  to  pay  for  necessary  ex- 
penses to  hold  its  meetings. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  both  floor  manag- 
ers and  I  believe  they  are  prepared  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  (No.  829)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  830 

(I*urpose:  To  add  funds  for  childhood 
immunization  program) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  830. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  3.  strike  ••$477.777,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$480,277,000"  of 
which  $59,906,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
childhood  immunization  program,  and". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  adds  $2.5  mil- 
lion to  the  Childhood  Immunization 
Program  administered  by  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control.  It  is  my  intent 
that  this  amendment  increase  the 
State  Grants  Program  funding.  There 
is  a  very  simple  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  that  there  are  a  very 
limited  number  of  manufacturers  of 
the  DTP  vaccine.  The  obvious  reason 
for  the  shortage  of  manufacturers  is 
that  1  out  of  every  350,000  DTP  immu- 
nizations results  in  a  serious  reaction, 
and  as  a  consequence  these  pharma- 


ceutical companies  are  being  sued  fre- 
quently and  for  large  amounts. 

Now,  the  Lederle  Co.  is  one  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  the  DTP 
vaccine,  and  Lederle  representatives 
say  the  company  is  getting  hit  by  law- 
suits from  the  families  of  children  who 
suffer  these  serious  reactions.  Lederle 
testified  before  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee's  hearing  on  S. 
827  that  the  company  had  115  cases 
for  both  DTP  and  polio  pending,  with 
some  of  the  suits  claiming  as  much  as 
$150  million  in  damages.  They  also  tes- 
tified that  those  115  claims  against  Le- 
derle represented  a  total  possible  judg- 
ment of  $2  billion. 

Now.  as  a  consequence  of  the  "20/ 
20"  show  on  vaccine  injuries  in  1982, 
the  number  of  vaccine  injury  cases  has 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand  and  a 
number  of  Senators  are  sponsoring  a 
vaccine      injury      compensation      bill 
which  will  set  up  an  alternative,  ad- 
ministrative compensation  system  and 
allow  parents  of  injured  children  to 
seek  fair  compensation  through  this 
system.  We  are  trying  to  deal  with  vac- 
cine    injuries     in     a     morp     rational 
manner    than    we    have    in    the    past. 
Many    Senators    know    that    I    have 
fought  for  the  immunization  program 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
and  my  wife  was  very  active  in  Arkan- 
sas' immunization  program  and  in  the 
national  immunization  program.  The 
immunization  program  saves  unbeliev- 
able   amounts    of    money:    Elstimated 
benefits  run  as  high  as  $23  for  every 
$1  we  invest.  But  listen  to  these  fig- 
ures. Mr.  President,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand why  we  are  really  in  a  crisis. 
In  1981,  the  cost  of  a  DTP  vaccine 
shot  was  10 '72  cents.  On  July  15  of  this 
year    Lederle    announced    that    they 
were  increasing  the  price  of  the  vac- 
cine from  $2.80  to  $4.29.  And  yet  the 
funding  for  the  immunization  program 
has  not  kept  up  with  price  increases. 
The  first  thing  you  know,  we  are  going 
to  have  vaccines  for  children  whose 
families  can  afford  them  and  we  will 
not   have  the   immunization  program 
for    children    whose    families    cannot 
afford  them  and  who  depend  on  public 
health  clinics  for  their  immunizations. 
We  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  graciously  agreeing  to  a  $2.5 
million  increase.  But  I  should  say  now 
that  we  will  be  asking  for  more  fund- 
ing for  this  program  on  the  supple- 
mental, because  as  these  vaccine  prices 
we  will  have  to  have  more  money.  I  do 
not  want  anybody  to  be  deceived  about 
that. 

One  other  point  I  do  want  to  get 
into  the  Record:  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  that  Lederle  testified 
that  they  had  115  cases  pending 
against  them,  with  a  total  exposure  of 
$2  billion.  But  here  is  what  their  1984 
annual  report  said: 

The  company  and  its  subsidiaries  are  par- 
ties to  numerous  suits  and  claims  arising  out 


of  the  conduct  of  the  business.  Included 
among  such  suits  are  approximately  sixty- 
six  involving  personal  injury  occurring  In 
connection  with  administration  of  the  com- 
pany's DPI  and  oral  polio  vaccines;  these 
suits  involve  very  large  damage  claims,  in- 
cluding claims  for  punitive  damages  in 
many  cases.  In  the  opinion  of  management, 
the  ultimate  liability  resulting  from  all 
pending  suits  and  claims  (after  taking  into 
account  insurance  coverage)  will  not  have  a 
material  adverse  effect  upon  the  consolidat- 
ed financial  position  of  the  company  and  its 
subsidiaries. 

1  am  reluctant  to  read  that,  because 
I  do  not  want  anybody  to  use  that  to 
vote  against  the  compensation  bill.  I 
think  the  compensation  bill  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  But  I  want  to  serve 
notice  on  the  vaccine  manufacturer 
that  the  people  here  want  to  know 
what  their  exposure  is  so  we  can  deal 
with  the  vaccine  injury  issue  properly. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  declared 
in  order,  since  it  amen(is  a  section  of 
the  bill  previously  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  connection 
with  the  compensation  bill,  of  which 
there  are  two  versions,  am  I  correct  in 
my  assumption  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  at  this 
point  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  and 
this  only  has  to  do  with  a  matter  of 
appropriation  for  funding  for  re- 
scsirch? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  amendment  will  provide 
funds  for  the  Childhood  Immuniza- 
tion Program  run  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ■WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

This  matter  of  immunization  has 
been  one  that  Senator  Bumpers  has 
followed  through  on  since  I  have  been 
chairmaji  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
even  before  that.  I  commend  him  for 
his  interest. 

I  believe  that  we  get  some  sort  of 
answer  from  Lederle.  It  might  be  that 
the  committee  should  correspond  with 
Lederle  and  ask  them  exactly  what 
the  facts  are.  I  think  we  should  know. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  that  would 
be  in  order,  because  I  believe  the  com- 
pensation bill  Is  scheduled  to  be 
marked  up  next  week  by  the  authori- 
zation committee. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  wiU  try  to  get 
that  answer. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

VACCINE  RESEARCH 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  This  body  has  as- 
signed a  high  priority  to  resources  to 
support  NIH  activities  and  rightly  so. 
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Somewhere  in  that  budget,  basic  re- 
search dollars  are  provided  to  stimu- 
late and  prompt  vaccine  development. 
With  limited  Federal  resources,  prior- 
ities must  be  identified.  At  issue  here 
is  where  in  this  list  of  research  prior- 
ities at  NIH  do  we  stand  with  respect 
to  vaccine  innovation  and  development 
for  our  children?  With  the  technology 
now  available,  safer  and  more  effective 
pediatric  vaccines  are  on  the  horizon. 
Are  we  doing  enough?  Can  we  do 
more?  Vaccines  going  into  the  arms  of 
our  children  must  be  the  very  best 
that  science  can  offer.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator.  Pull  utilization  of 
new  techniques  in  biotechnology 
should  be  a  priority  at  NIH,  especially 
as  they  pertain  to  the  pediatric  vac- 
cines that  protect  our  children  from 
the  ravages  of  disease.  I  will  direct 
NIH  to  report  to  this  body  as  to  their 
allocation  of  resources  in  the  area  and 
the  steps  they  have  taken  toward  safer 
and  more  effective  immunizing  agents 
for  our  children. » 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  830)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  831 

(Purpose;  To  add  $3,000,000  for  the  recruit- 
ment, outreach,  and  training  for  special 
needs  children  under  the  adoption  oppor- 
tunities progTam) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator     from    Ohio     [Mr.     Metz- 

ENBAUM]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

B31. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  line  23,  strike  out 
■•$807,412,000.  ■  and  insert  $810,412,000.  of 
Which  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  for  ac- 
tivities under  title  II  of  Public  Law  95-266 
(adoption  opportunities)  (in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  available  under  this 
heading  for  activities  under  such  title),  for 
the  recruitment  and  outreach  of  families  to 
adopt  special  needs  children,  including  mi- 
nority children,  and  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel to  recruit  and  work  with  such  fami- 
lies.". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
adoption  opportunities  program— title 

II  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment     and     Adoption     Reform 


Act— requesting  an  increase  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriation  level  to 
its  fully  authorized  level  of  $5  million. 
The  program  is  currently  funded  for 
$2  million.  That  $2  million  provides 
for  a  national  adoption  information 
exchange.  And  that  is  necessary. 

However,  at  hearings  on  barriers  to 
special  needs  adoption,  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  heard 
testimony  on  a  range  of  problems 
which  prevent  special  needs  children 
from  moving  out  of  their  temporary 
foster  placements  into  permanent 
adoptive  homes.  Too  frequently  those 
temporary  placements  keep  children 
permanently  in  the  custody  of  the 
State  without  ever  knowing  the  love 
and  security  of  a  permanent  family. 

Professional  experts  who  have  suc- 
cessfully placed  special  needs  chil- 
dren—the handicapped,  the  sibling 
groups,  the  older  children,  and  minori- 
ty children— testified  that  one  of  the 
barriers  to  such  placement  is  lack  of 
money  to  train  workers  and  to  target 
recruitment  and  outreach  efforts. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering would  provide  the  fully  author- 
ized level  of  appropriations  to  $5  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $3  million  over  the 
current  appropriations,  specifically 
targeted  for  recruitment  and  outreach 
efforts,  including  minority  adoptive 
families,  and  to  training  of  workers. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  cost-savings 
amendment,  for  it  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  high  costs  of  foster  care. 
And  later  homelessness  and  dependen- 
cy and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  humane 
amendment  in  providing  permanent 
homes  for  special  needs  children,  in- 
cluding minority  children. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  amendment.  It  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  831)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  832 

(Purpose:  To  appropriate  $3,000,000  to  hire 
additional  mine  safety  and  health  inspec- 
tors) 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Ohio     [Mr.     Mrrz- 

ENBAUMl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

832. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows; 
On      page      14,      line      U.      strike      out 
$150,224,000"   and   insert   in   lieu   thereof 
$153,224,000". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration [MSHA]  is  required  by  law  to 
carry  out  a  minimum  number  of  in- 
spections: Four  a  year  for  under- 
ground mines,  and  two  a  year  for  sur- 
face mines. 

GAO  ha&  found  that  many  of  these 
mandated  inspections  are  not  being 
carried  out— in  particular,  only  62  per- 
cent of  surface  metal /nonmetal  mine 
inspections  required  under  the  act 
were  completed  in  1984. 

This  alarming  failure  to  carry  out 
the  law  dates  back  to  at  least  1983, 
and  is  projected  to  continue  unless  we 
act. 

In  1984,  MSHA  did  not  perform 
7,100  mandatory  inspections  of  surface 
mines. 

For  1985,  MSHA's  plans  called  for  no 
inspections  of  nearly  5.000  surface 
mines. 

Thousands  of  violations  in  these  un- 
inspected mines  are  going  undiscov- 
ered. This  cannot  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  number  of 
inspectors  creates  serious  safety  and 
health  risks  even  where  inspections 
are  performed. 

For  example,  in  a  coal  mine  explo- 
sion in  1984  in  Greenwich,  PA,  in 
which  3  died  and  11  were  injured, 
MSHA  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
inspections  conducted  prior  to  this  ac- 
cident were  seriously  incomplete.  In 
fact,  one  ventilation  specialist  testified 
that  he  was  nearly  2  years  behind  in 
his  reviews  in  this  region. 

This  Appropriations  Committee  has 
repeatedly  expressed  its  concern  that 
MSHA  must  meet  the  requirements 
for  inspections  set  forth  in  the  act. 

Exactly  2  years  ago,  this  committee 
explicitly  directed  MSHA  to  advise  the 
Senate  if  it  was  unable  to  conduct  the 
required  inspections. 

This  year,  this  committee  has 
learned  of  the  dangerous  Inspection 
shortfall,  and  has  ordered  MSHA  to 
report  with  revised  inspection  plans  by 
December  1. 

My  amendment  allows  MSHA  to 
hire  an  adequate  number  of  Inspectors 
to  do  the  job  we  want  them  to  do.  We 
must  not  wait  for  the  next  mine  disas- 
ter before  we  act  on  this  matter. 

We  know  that  MSHA  is  not  carrying 
out  the  inspections  necessary  to  pro- 
tect this  country's  miners.  This 
amendment  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
diminishing  the  risk  undertaken  by 
those  miners. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  832)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  Senator  Weicker 
and  Senator  Proxmire.  As  always, 
they  are  understanding  and  coopera- 
tive in  matters  of  concern  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  833 

(Purpose:  To  provide  administration  monies 
to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico  for  the  Federal  Merit 
Scholarship  Program) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
833. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Page  58,  line  9.  strike  $5,000,000  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof.  $5,338,000 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  for  providing  $5  mil- 
lion in  funding  In  the  fiscal  year  1986 
bill  for  the  Federal  Merit  Scholarship 
Program.  Although  this  funding  level 
is  adequate  to  provide  for  7  scholar- 
ships in  each  of  the  435  congressional 
districts,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  it  falls  $338,000  short  in 
funding  State  administrative  costs. 
The  amendment  I  offer  will  rectify 
that  shortfall. 


Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  the  support  that  has  been 
given  to  this  very  meritorious  pro- 
gram—which I  think  Is  not  only  an  In- 
vestment In  America's  future  but  also 
a  recognition  of  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  those  students  who  merit  such 
scholastic  recognition. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man will  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  done 
here,  the  amendment  ensures  that  the 
dollars  go  for  scholarships  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  Indeed,  the  moneys  we  are 
talking  about  here  are  for  administra- 
tive costs,  so  that  these  costs  not  get 
taken  out  of  the  scholarships  to  the 
young  persons  who  are  eligible  for  this 
program. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  continuing  interest  in 
the  program,  and  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  (No.  833)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    'WEICKER.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
thank  Mr.  Weicker  for  his  support  of 
this  program,  and  without  whose  sup- 
port I  would  not  be  able,  of  course,  to 
succeed  on  behalf  of  our  young  people 
over  this  country.  I  have  said  many 
times,  education  is  the  first  line  of  na- 
tional defense  and  national  security. 

I  thank  the  chairman  again,  and  I 
thank  the  '•anking  minority  member. 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Labor- 
HHS,  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Is  aware,  I  am  disturbed  greatly  by  the 
$63  million  reduction  in  Impact  aid 
called  for  in  the  bill  before  us.  This 
cut  could  prove  disastrous  to  a  number 
of  our  Nation's  federally  impacted 
schools. 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  reduced  funding  for  impact  aid 
by  more  than  40  percent.  In  contrast, 
other  education  programs  were  cut 
from  7  to  10  percent.  During  the  past 
couple  of  years.  Congress  has  restored 
a  portion  of  the  tremendous  cut  in 
support  for  federally  impacted 
schools.  More  than  40  of  our  col- 
leagues last  year  cosponsored  the  re- 
authorization of  this  necessary  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  version  of  H.R.  3424  re- 
duces funding  for  impact  aid  by  $63 
million,  with  the  bulk  of  that  cut  in 
support  for  category  B  children.  Since 


Impact  aid  Is  current-year  funded, 
unlike  most  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, local  school  districts  which  are 
relying  upon  impact  aid  will  feel  this 
cut  during  the  current— 1985-86— 
school  year.  The  House-passed  bill 
maintains  a*  the  fiscal  year  1985  level 
funding  for  impact  aid. 

FYom   a  strictly   parochial   perspec- 
tive, my  State  is  far  more  reliant  upon 
category  A  funding  than  it  is  upon  cat- 
egory B.  There  is  a  school  district  at 
the  SAC  Installation  in  South  Dakota, 
however,  which  relies  greatly  on  both 
A  and  B  fimding.  With  the  phase-in  of 
the  Bl  program,  600  new  military  fam- 
ilies will  be  based  at  the  Ellsworth  Air 
Force    Base.    The    funding   reduction 
agreed  to  by  the  subcommittee  would 
be  catastrophic  for  this  school  district. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,   who  also 
serves  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee, 
I  recognize  and  sympathize  with  the 
difficult  task  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut    faces    in    allocating    the 
limited  funds  available  for  the  many 
important  programs  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion,  and  I   appreciate  the  consider- 
ation he  and  his  more  able  staff  have 
always  given  this  Senator.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  Senator  Weicker  has 
chaired   this   subcommittee   that   the 
House  has  approved  a  higher  appro- 
priation for  this  program  than  has  the 
Senate.  Given  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee's  longstanding  com- 
mitment to   providing   adequate   sup- 
port for  our  Nation's  federally  impact- 
ed schools,  I  trust  that  my  friend  and 
colleague  will  do  everything  possible 
to    accommodate   the   higher   figures 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

•  Mr.  'WEICKER.  As  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  aware,  this  has 
been  a  particularly  difficult  year  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
have  had  to  make  some  very  tough  de- 
cisions. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  in- 
terest in  the  Impact  aid  program  and  I 
assure  him  I  will  give  this  program 
eveiy  consideration  in  conference  with 
our  colleagues  from  the  House. 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  for 
this  assurance.* 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  only  recently  come  to  my  atten- 
tion, as  a  member  both  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  that  two  im- 
portant veterans'  employment  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor— the  Disabled  Veterans 
Outreach  Program  [DVOP]  and  the 
Local  Veterans  Employment  Repre- 
sentative [LVER]  Program— may  have 
to  be  significantly  scaled  back  if  ap- 
propriations are  not  Increased  In  the 
pending  bill.  Is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Services  Appropria- 
tions [Mr.  Weicker]  aware  of  this 
problem. 
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•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
indeed  familiar  with  the  situation  out- 
lined by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini].  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Secretary 
Brock  has  initiated  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation request  for  an  additional 
$8.49  million  in  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund  moneys.  That 
amount  would  bring  the  programs  to 
the  staffing  levels  mandated  by  law. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
since  any  supplemental  request  would 
probably  not  be  forthcoming  until 
next  year.  I  believe  additional  funding 
should  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
grams at  this  time  so  as  to  avoid  dis- 
ruptions in  these  important  programs. 
Absent  additional  appropriations,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  DVOP 
Program  will  be  96  positions  short  of 
the  staffing  level  mandated  by  current 
law— 2.028  positions— and  that  States 
may  have  to  begin  riffing  disabled  vet- 
erans who  perform  outreach  services 
under  the  program.  Current  data  for 
the  LVER  Program  calls  for  a  staffing 
level  of  1.598  positions.  Without  addi- 
tional appropriations,  only  1.431  posi- 
tions—167  less— can  be  funded.  This 
means  a  significant  loss  of  personnel 
for  this  important  veterans  program 
as  well. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  problem. 
Representative  Thomas  Daschle,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Training,  and  Employment 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, offered  an  amendment  during 
the  House's  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing measure.  That  amendment,  which 
added  the  necessary  $8.49  million  for 
the  program,  was  adopted. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Cormecticut  is  always  in  the 
forefront  of  providing  necessary  assist- 
ance to  disabled  individuals  in  our  so- 
ciety and  generally  in  efforts  to  assist 
jobless  veterans.  I  would  at  this  time 
urge  him  to  consider  favorably  the  po- 
sition of  the  House  on  this  issue 
during  conference  on  the  pending 
measure. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini]. who  serves  on  both  committees, 
in  urging  the  chairman  to  look  favor- 
ably upon  this  issue  during  confer- 
ence. The  DVOP  and  LVER  Programs 
»ire  vital  elements  of  the  system  we 
have  developed  to  meet  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  veterans— particularly 
the  needs  of  those  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era.  I  know 
that  the  chairman  has  been  supportive 
of  these  programs  in  the  past,  and  I 
urge  him  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  provide  sufficient  funding 
for  these  programs  at  this  time. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate  the   opportunity   to   address 


this  issue  at  this  time  and  want  to 
assure  both  distinguished  Senators  of 
my  intention  to  carefully  review  this 
matter  in  conference. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  foresight 
and  dedication  on  this  issue  and  so 
many  others. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  thank  the  chairman  for  his  con- 
sideration of  this  request  and  for  his 
willingness  to  address  this  problem  in 
conference.  I  also  commend  the  chair- 
man for  the  outstanding  job  he  has 
done  in  fashioning  a  truly  compassion- 
ate bill.* 

INDIRECT  COST  RATES  FOR  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES  or  HEALTH  GRANTS 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor EvANS  and  I  came  to  the  floor 
today  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  remove  the  freeze  in  indi- 
rect cost  rates  contained  in  the  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill.  Along  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, we  are  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  this  freeze  on  universities, 
such  as  the  University  of  Washington, 
which  have  disproportionately  low  in- 
direct cost  rates  relative  to  other  insti- 
tutions across  the  country.  The  freeze 
will  severely  effect  the  ability  of  these 
schools  to  perform  necessary  Federal 
research.  At  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, for  instance,  the  freeze  will 
mean  the  school  will  have  to  find  $1.25 
million  elsewhere  in  its  budget  to 
cover  the  overhead  cost  of  federally 
sponsored  research.  This  is  a  cost  that 
has  been,  and  should  remain,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  the  comments  of  my  colleague 
from  Washington  and  add  that  during 
my  term  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  was  intimately  involved 
with  the  creation  of  a  cooperative  net- 
work of  medical  research  and  teaching 
which  included  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton. Alaska.  Montana,  and  Idaho.  This 
program,  called  WAMI,  involves  ex- 
changing students  and  professors 
across  the  Northwest  so  that  citizens 
of  all  the  States  in  the  Northwest  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  attend  medi- 
cal school  and  do  medical  research  at 
the  regions  primary  medical  institu- 
tion, the  University  of  Washington. 
This  program  continues  to  work  well 
today  and  is  an  excellent  example  of 
cooperation  between  the  States  in  the 
Northwest. 

An  important  part  of  the  research 
that  takes  place  at  the  university  is 
federally  sponsored.  Indirect  cost  rates 
are  an  integral  part  of  that  research. 
A  freeze  at  this  time  will  hurt  the  uni- 
versity and  other  schools  across  the 
country  which  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  higher  rates.  The  projected  savings 
from  the  freeze  are  approximately  0.5 
percent  of  the  NIH  budget.  However, 
the  freeze  would  not  be  evenly  shared 


because  savings  would  come  only  from 
a  few  institutions.  The  institutions 
most  affected  are  those  which  histori- 
cally have  been  under-reimbursed  and 
are  now  seeking  reimbursement  closer 
to  the  level  of  actual  costs.  Others  af- 
fected are  those  institutions  which, 
upon  the  encouragement  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  have  borrowed  money 
to  build  research  facilities  and  now^  are 
receiving  interests  and  depreciation  al- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Government. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  In  lieu  of  offering 
our  amendment  we  would  like  to  offer 
a  compromise  to  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  the  distinguished  manag- 
er of  the  bill.  I  realize  that  Senator 
Weicker  is  committed  to  keeping 
down  the  cost  of  the  Labor-HHS  bill,  a 
job  he  has  done  admirably.  He  also 
knows  that  the  indirect  cost  rate 
freeze  issue  is  also  addressed  in  the 
House  version  of  this  bill.  The  House 
chose  not  to  freeze  the  rates  for  indi- 
rect costs,  just  what  our  amendment 
would  have  sought  here  today.  We  will 
agree  not  to  pursue  this  issue  at  this 
point  if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  give  us  some  assurances  that  he 
will  look  favorably  upon  our  request 
when  the  Labor-HHS  bill  reaches  con- 
ference. I  know  that  he  cannot  give  us 
complete  assurances  on  the  floor 
today,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would,  at  the  very  least,  agree  to  reex- 
amine the  issue  and  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  some  relief  for 
those  institutions  which  have  histori- 
cally  suffered   with   low-indirect   cost 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senators  from  Washington  and  many 
other  Senators  have  indicated  their 
strong  feelings  on  this  issue  to  me 
many  times.  During  our  subcommit- 
tee's markup  of  this  bill  we  discussed 
and  examined  the  indirect  cost  rate 
issue  very  closely.  We  concluded  that 
the  need  to  exercise  reasonable  re- 
straint on  the  escalating  expense  of  in- 
direct cost  rates  required  the  subcom- 
mittee to  take  some  action.  The  freeze 
was  the  best  available  answer  at  that 
time. 

I  will  say.  however,  that  there  can 
certainly  be  room  for  a  reexamination 
of  this  issue  when  the  bill  reaches  con- 
ference. I  appreciate  the  Senators'  de- 
cision to  withhold  their  amendment  at 
this  time. 

While  I  cannot  give  an  absolute  com- 
mitment that  we  will  recede  to  the 
House  language  in  conference.  I  will 
offer  assurances  that  I  will  look  favor- 
ably on  the  proposal  made  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Washington  and  do  my 
best  to  accommodate  them  during  con- 
ference. If  a  middle  ground  can  be 
reached,  perhaps  that  is  what  we  will 
pursue. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
to  understand  that  my  colleague  is 
willing  to  examine  during  conference 
the  discrepancies  in  indirect  cost  rates 
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that  exist  between  universities  of 
equal  caliber,  and  work  to  amend  that 
situation  if  at  all  possible,  as  well  as 
addressing  the  general  freeze  on  indi- 
r^ct  cost  r&tcs'' 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  will  do  my  best. 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  conferees  be  instructed  to  ad- 
dress the  questions  of  unusual  hard- 
ship when  addressing  the  issue  of  indi- 
rect costs.  For  example,  the  La  Jolla 
Cancer  Research  Center,  unlike  any 
other  in  the  Nation,  cannot  spread  the 
impact  of  the  indirect  cost  adjustment 
throughout  its  fiscal  system.  This 
center  raised  $606,909  in  private  funds 
and  with  a  matching  NIH  grant  has 
constructed  a  new  building  for  its  re- 
search activities.  It  is  now  in  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  being  unable  to  pay 
the  rent  on  this  building  because  of 
the  freeze  on  the  indirect  cost  adjust- 
ment. I  point  out  that  throughout  this 
Nation  only  two  other  foundations  are 
similarly  situated,  and  neither  will 
suffer  the  amount  of  loss  that  will 
occur  at  the  La  Jolla  Cancer  Research 
Foundation.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  efforts  to  deal  with  rising  expendi- 
tures, but  I  believe  that  limited  hard- 
ship situations  can  be  addressed.* 

DISLOCATED  WORKER  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  appropriation  bill  re- 
duces Federal  support  for  the  Dislo- 
cated Worker  Assistance  Program  by 
almost  55  percent  from  its  1985  level. 
This  Federal  program  has  helped  to 
provide  retraining  and  specialized  sup- 
port services  to  Americans  who  are  un- 
employed and  unlikely  to  return  to 
their  former  industry  because  of  tech- 
nological innovation,  shifts  in  product 
demand,  and  declines  in  heavy  manu- 
facturing industries. 

In  my  State  of  Washington,  State  of- 
ficials are  projecting  increases  in  the 
number  of  dislocated  workers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  great  numbers  of  forest 
products  and  steel  industry  employees 
currently  being  displaced  by  industry 
changes  in  Washington,  projections  in- 
clude losses  of  more  than  6.000  work- 
ers in  the  shipyard  industry,  and  750 
losses  in  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  alu- 
minum industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  what  steps  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  adequate  program 
funding  for  retraining  dislocated  work- 
ers? 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though this  bill  does  reduce  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Dislocated  Worker  As- 
sistance Program,  this  decrease  is  not 
reflective  of  the  program's  operating 
level,  which  is  expected  to  remain  con- 
stant nationally  between  program 
years  1985  and  1986  due  to  the  avail- 
ability of  carryover.  In  those  individ- 
ual States  in  which  sufficient  carry- 


over is  not  available  to  maintain  ongo- 
ing levels,  I  expect  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  use  his  discretionary  re- 
sources to  prevent  serious  program  dis- 
ruptions. 

In  addition,  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  will 
monitor  the  level  of  carryover  funding 
as  the  program  enters  program  year 
1986. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  appreci- 
ates the  special  problems  posed  by  the 
forest  products  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  In  the  report  accompany- 
ing this  appropriations  bill,  we  have 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  give 
special  attention  to  programs  that  aid 
dislocated  workers  in  the  wood  prod- 
ucts industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.* 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.) 

*  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  that  will  promote  the 
war  on  the  dread  disease  AIDS.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Weicker  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  The  American  medical  com- 
munity is  presently  facing  a  crisis  in 
the  care  for  victims  of  acquired 
immune-deficiency  syndrome,  a  dis- 
ease for  which  there  is  no  known  cure. 

I  am  personally  aware  of  the  necessi- 
ty to  provide  additional  aid  to  the 
health  care  community  serving  the 
needs  of  AIDS  victims.  The  Florida 
community  of  Belle  Glade  has  the 
highest  incidence  of  AIDS  victims  per 
capita  in  the  Nation.  No  one  knows 
why  this  community  has  such  a  high 
incidence.  Over  half  of  the  victims  do 
not  fit  the  high  risk  profile  for  AIDS. 

Glade's  General  Hospital,  a  73-bed 
acute  care  hospital  serving  the  70,000 
residents  in  Western  Palm  Beach 
County  has  treated  33  diagnosed  AIDS 
patients  at  a  cost  of  almost  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  addition,  this  hospital 
has  treated  102  cases  with  "AIDS  like 
symptoms."  Nationally,  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  average  medical  cost 
per  case  of  AIDS  is  $114,000.  Glade's 
General  Hospital  administrator.  Pat- 
rick A.  Lennon.  has  predicted  that  the 
hospital  may  lose  between  $1  to  $4 
million  in  uncollectable  AIDS  related 
debts  over  the  next  2  years.  This  hos- 
pital does  not  want  to  turn  away  pa- 
tients for  financial  reasons.  It  needs 
help.  Many  of  the  AIDS  victims  do  not 
speak  English.  The  hospital  needs 
translators  that  can  handle  the  com- 
plex technical  questions  that  must  be 
asked  to  discover  the  sources  of  infec- 
tion and  to  provide  hygienic  and 
health  care  instruction.  It  needs  addi- 
tional doctors  and  nurses:  yet  because 
of  the  publicity  the  community  has  re- 
ceived, the  hospital  is  having  a  diffi- 


cult time  attracting  qualified  profes- 
sionals. It  needs  additional  equipment 
and  supplies  to  meet  the  acute  needs 
of  patients  whose  immune  systems  can 
no  longer  fight  infections,  from  the 
common  cold  to  pneumonia  or  tuber- 
culosis. It  needs  help  in  providing  a 
frightened  community  with  up-to-date 
prevention  techniques.  It  needs  social 
service  support  not  only  for  the  vic- 
tims and  their  families  but  also  for  the 
larger  community  that  is  suffering 
from  the  triple  afflictions  of  fear  of 
further  infection,  or  continued  finan- 
cial drain,  and  of  repeated  adverse 
publicity.  Most  of  all,  it  needs  an 
answer  that  will  not  come  soon 
enough.  It  needs  an  answer  that  can 
only  come  from  an  increased  focusing 
of  the  research  on  this  disease  that  is 
threatening  the  entire  population, 
women,  men,  and  children,  of  this 
country. 

The  appropriations  in  the  HHS  bill 
reflect  a  recognition  of  some  of  these 
needs.  They  will  assure  expanded  ef- 
forts to  discover  the  epidemiology  and 
natural  history  of  the  disease,  fund 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  drugs 
for  the  treatment  of  AIDS  patients 
not  included  in  the  NIH  clinical  trials, 
provide  technical  training  and  assist- 
ance for  public  education  and  effective 
community  risk  reduction,  encourage 
research  on  psychosocial,  and  psychi- 
atric aspects  of  AIDS,  and  increase  the 
dissemination  of  research  findings  to 
health  care  providers  and  the  public. 
In  addition,  there  are  funds  for  limited 
demonstration  projects  on  health  care 
for  victims  of  AIDS  which  will  help 
meet  the  needs  of  both  the  medical 
community  and  the  victims  during  the 
interim  time  until  the  cure  or  preven- 
tion can  be  found. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 


TIME  REMAINING  ON 
RECONCILIATION  BILL 

Mr.  DOIjE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  the 
reconciliation  bill  tomorrow,  there  be 
10  hours  of  debate  remaining  on  the 
bill  as  provided  in  the  statute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  po- 
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sition  to  pass  the  following  Calendar 
items:  Calendar  item  No.  346.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  71;  Calendar 
No.  349.  House  Joint  Resolution  407. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  state  to  the  able  majority 
leader  that  those  two  items  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  ACCOM 
PLISHMENTS  UNDER  THE  EDU- 
CATION FOR  ALL  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN  ON  THE 
lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ITS  EN- 
ACTMENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  71)  to  commemorate  the  accom- 
plishments of  Public  Law  94-142.  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  on  the  10th  anniversary  of  its 
enactment,  was  considered,  and  agreed 
to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rbs.  71 
Whereas  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  94-142  (The  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act),  was  signed  into 
law  ten  years  ago  on  November  29,  1975: 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  established  as 
policy  for  the  United  States  of  America  the 
principle  that  all  children,  regardless  of  dis- 
abling condition,  have  the  right  to  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education  In  the  least  re- 
strictive setting: 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  currently 
serves  over  4.000.000  handicapped  children: 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  ensures  the 
full  partnership  between  parents  of  children 
with  disabilities  and  education  professiv^nals 
in  design  and  Implementation  of  the  educa- 
tional services  to  be  provided  handicapped 
children: 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  has  greatly 
enriched  the  classrooms  of  the  Nation  by  al- 
lowing the  potential  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities to  be  developed,  together  with  the 
potential  of  nondisabled  youngsters: 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  has  greatly 
enriched  America's  society  as  a  whole  by 
providing  the  means  for  disabled  youngsters 
to  contribute  to  the  social  and  economic 
progress  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  has  succeeded 
even  beyond  the  expectations  of  congres- 
sional supporters  in  marshalling  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  full  participation  In  society  of  disabled 
youngsters:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  recognizes  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  94-142  and  the 
successful  implementation  of  that  law: 

(2)  acknowledges  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  by  disabled  youngsters,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  administrators:  and 

(3)  reaffirms  its  support  for  Public  Law 
94-142  and  the  primary  goal  of  Public  Law 
94-142  that  all  children,  regardless  of  dis 
abling  condition,  have  the  right  to  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education  In  the  least  re- 
strictive setting. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 


CENTENNIAL  YEAR  OF  LIBERTY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  407) 
designating  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  October  28.  1986.  as  the 
"Centennial  Year  of  Liberty  in  the 
United  States",  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


through  October  12.   1985.  as     Myasthenia 
Gravis  Awareness  Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  (October  6.  1985,  through  Octo- 
ber 13.  1985.  as    National  Housing  Week." 
On  October  18.  1985: 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Hospice  Month": 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  20.  1985.  through  Octo- 
ber 26.  1985.  as  "National  CPR  Awareness 
Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  1.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Buy  American  Week." 


S.  1779— MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk 
in  behalf  of  Senators  Thurmond, 
Hatch,  Stevens  and  Kennedy  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Without  objection,  the  bill,  S.  1779, 
to  amend  the  act  establishing  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
clarify  the  status  of  employees  of  the 
Commission,  to  raise  the  limits  on  pri- 
vate contributions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered  to  have  been 
read  twice  and  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:30  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1726.  An  act  to  amend  section  51(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
funding  of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill  and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3327.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  October  20.  1985,  as 
"Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Aware- 
ness Week." 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
time  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  3327.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  October  20.  1985.  as 

Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  joint 
resolutions: 

On  October  16,  1985: 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  16.  1985.  as  "World  Food  Day": 

S.J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  October  6 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
second  time,  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 

8.  1774.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  1562.  An  act  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  recovery  of  the  U.S.  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Industry  and  Its  workers. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
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were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-479.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Maul.  Hawaii  relating 
to   the   Fair   Labor  Standards   Act:   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
POM-480.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
■Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  21 
Whereas,  it  is  fundamental  to  the  con- 
ceptual foundations  of  America  to  promote 
and  support  the  principles  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice,    and     the     equality     of     all     persons 
throughout  the  world:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
government  with  its  system  of  apartheid 
violates  every  cherished  principle  of  human- 
ity espoused  in  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion; now.  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
quesu  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
to  refuse  to  Issue  visas  to  segregated  South 
African  teams  and  segregated  athletes  rep- 
resenting the  government  of  South  Africa 
to  participate  In  athletic  events  in  the 
United  States:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney General,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-481.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  relating  to  AIDS: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  1776.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act(Rept.  No.  99-160). 

S.  Res.  241.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1776:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

John  S.  Ertheln.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17.  1987. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry: 
S.  1776.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  F\ingicide.  and  Rodentlclde 
Act:  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN; 
S.   1777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sukhjit 
Kuldip  Singh  Saund:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DURENBERCER,   Mr.   LEAHY.   Mr.   LONG. 

Mr.    HoLLiNcs.    Mr.    Johnston.    Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.   Chiles,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.   Specter.   Mr.   Kerry,   Mr.   Mc- 
CoNNELL,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Inodye,  Mr. 
DAmato,  and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  1778.  A  bill  to  deny  most-favored-natlon 
trade  treatment  to  any  country  that  pro- 
vides support  for  acts  of  terrorism:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Thurmond  (for 
himself.    Mr.    Hatch.    Mr.    Stevens. 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)): 
S.  1779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  establish- 
ing a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution   of   the   United  States   to 
clarify  the  status  of  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  raise  the  limits  on  private  contri- 
butions, and  for  other  purposes:  read  twice 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1780.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  unclaimed  property  In  the  custody  of 
the   United   States:   to   the   Committee   on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE; 
S.  1781.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
cost  sharing  for  health  care  and  uncompen- 
sated care,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    MATTINGLY    (for    himself. 

Mr.    MuRKOWsKi,    Mr.    Thurmond, 

Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Hollings): 

S.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  designation  of  September  19.  1986, 

as    "National     P.O.W./M.I.A.    Recognition 

Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an 
existing  hydroelectric  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.   D'AMATO  (for  himself,   Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Mun- 
KowsKi,   Mr.    Lautenberg,   and   Mr. 
Hetlini: 
S.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the    cruel    and    Inhuman    killing    of    Leon 
Kllnghoffer     by     International     terrorists 
aboard   the  cruise   ship  Achille  Lauro  be- 
cause he  did  not  submit  to  the  demands  of 
these  terrorists:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry: 
S.  Res.  241.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of   1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1776;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Heflin,     Mr.     Burdick,     Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoNNELL,      Mr.      Ford,      Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.    Hatch,    Mr.    Cohen,    Mr. 
Exon,       Mr.       Inouye,       Mr. 
D'Amato,    and    Mr.    Murkow- 
ski): 
S.  1778,  A  bill  to  deny  most-favored- 
nation  trade  treatment  to  any  country 
that  provides  support  for  acts  of  ter- 
rorism: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

antiterrorism  trade  preference  act 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  ter- 
rorism is  a  worldwide  problem  that  is 
growing  in  severity,  and  during  the 
past  several  years,  the  United  States- 
its  citizens,  its  property,  its  Govern- 
ment—has been  the  target  of  over  40 
percent  of  all  international  terrorist 
incidents.  The  hijacking  of  the  Italian 
cruise  ship  and  the  execution  of  Leon 
Klinghoffer  is  but  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  terrorist  incidents  for  which  there 
is  no  end  in  sight.  This  most  recent  in- 
cident was  unusual  only  because  the 
four  PLO  terrorists  directly  involved 
in  the  piracy  were  caught  and  can  now 
be  tried  for  their  crimes. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  though,  that  terror- 
ism directed  against  us  in  the  Middle 
East  will  not  be  ended  by  the  success- 
ful apprehension  of  the  men  who 
killed  Mr.  Klinghoffer,  because  much 
of  the  terrorism  in  that  war-ravaged 
part  of  the  world  is  state-sponsored 
and  can  be  attributed  to  three  coun- 
tries: Iran,  Libya,  and  Syria.  The  Ira- 
nians, we  can  say  to  a  moral  certainty, 
were  the  force  behind  the  bombings  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  and  Embassy  Annex 
and  the  Md.rine  Barracks  in  Beirut. 
The  Libyans  and  Colonel  Qadhafi 
have  established  themselves  as  sup- 
porters of  terrorism  not  just  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  here  in  the  United 
States  as  well.  And  the  Syrians,  de- 
spite the  help  they  may  have  given  us 
during  the  recent  TWA  hijacking,  are 
strong  supporters  of  the  PLO. 

Each  of  these  coimtries.  in  its  own 
way.  has  helped  create  a  climate  of 
terrorism  that  has  killed  hundreds  of 
Americans  and  resulted  in  the  captiv- 
ity and  torture  of  scores  of  others  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  each  of  these 
countries  has  been  named  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  a  supporter  of  inter- 
national terrorism. 
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What  may  surprise  you  is  that  each 
of  these  terrorist-supporting  countries 
enjoys  most-favored-nation  trade  pref- 
erence when  it  sells  to  the  United 
States.  This  means  that  imports  from 
Iran,  Libya,  and  Syria  are  given  the 
same  preferential  tariff  treatment 
that  we  give  to  our  best  friends,  rather 
than  making  them  pay  the  higher 
duties  that  we  require  of  those  who 
are  not  friendly  toward  us,  like  most 
communist  countries. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  end  the  benefit 
we  currently  give  to  those  who  engage 
in  terrorism  or  actively  support  terror- 
ist groups  or  individuals.  Joined  by  my 
colleagues.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion, "The  Anti-Terrorism  Trade  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1985."  to  end  this  terror- 
ist reward. 

This  legislation  will  do  the  following 
three  things: 

First,  it  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  maintain  a  list  of  nations  that 
support  terrorism,  notifying  the  Con- 
gress whenever  a  country  is  added  to 
or  taken  from  the  list.  The  Secretary 
already  maintains  such  a  list  fcr  the 
purpose  of  notifying  the  Congress  of 
certain  military  exports;  this  would  re- 
quire the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
countries  from  which  we  receive  im- 
ports. 

Second,  it  will  deny  trade  prefer- 
ences, including  most-favored-nation 
status,  to  any  country  on  the  list  of 
supporters  of  terrorism. 

Third,  it  will  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  waive  this  proscription  if 
he  decides  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  and 
he  notifies  Congress  of  his  intent  30 
days  in  advance.  I  anticipate  that  this 
wavier  would  be  given  very  infrequent- 
ly and  only  for  the  most  urgent  of  rea- 
sons, if  it  is  ever  given  at  all. 

The  effect  of  this  action  will  be  sig- 
nificant. Imports  from  these  terrorist- 
supporting  countries  will  be  moved 
from  column  1  of  the  tariff  schedule— 
the  most-favored-nation  column— to 
column  2.  and  this  will  increase  the 
tariff  rate  for  most  of  the  goods  that 
they  export  to  us. 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products, 
for  example,  are  our  largest  Import 
from  both  Iran  and  Libya;  during  the 
first  7  months  of  this  year,  we  bought 
almost  $210  million  in  such  products 
from  these  two  countries.  As  a  result 
of  this  legislation,  the  tariff  on  crude 
oil  from  these  countries  will  jump 
from  10'/^  cents  per  barrel  to  21  cents 
per  barrel.  That  may  not  sound  like 
much,  but  when  you  consider  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  world  petroleum 
market,  this  extra  charge  would  repre- 
sent a  significant  disadvantage  for  the 
Iranians  and  the  Libyans.  The  third 
member  of  this  terrorist  trio,  Syria, 
will  similarly  be  disadvantaged  by  a 
tripling  of  the  tariff  on  tobacco.  Its 
largest  export  to  us.  from  11.5  cents 
per  pound  to  35  cents  per  pound. 


I  do  not  know  whether  tariff  in- 
creases will  cause  these  three  coun- 
tries to  seek  other  markets  for  their 
products,  or  whether  they  will  absorb 
the  lost  profits  themselves.  But  by 
ending  the  favorable  tariff  treatment 
of  these  terrorist-supporting  nations, 
we  will  give  additional  credibility  to 
action  we  took  last  Thursday  night  in 
bringing  the  four  PLO  hijackers  to 
custody  where  they  can  be  tried  for 
their  crimes.  This  legislation  tells  na- 
tions that  support  terrorism:  "You 
cannot  do  so  with  impunity.  You 
cannot  do  so  and  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  we  give  our  friends." 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  for  joining 
with  me  in  offering  this  legislation. 
And  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
for  his  cosponsorshlp  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  for  his  strong  efforts  In  the 
fight  against  terrorism.  As  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism,  he 
brings  to  this  legislation  a  full  under- 
standing of  both  its  national  and  Inter- 
national implications  and  aspects;  his 
work  on  both  the  Judiciary  and  Intel- 
ligence Committees  has  been  a  valua- 
ble part  of  our  effort  to  combat  this 
international  scourge.* 

THE  ANTI-TERBORISM  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friends,  the  senior 
Senators  from  Texas  and  Minnesota, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont. 
This  legislation,  the  Anti-Terrorism 
Trade  Preference  Act  of  1985,  would 
end  the  favorable  trade  status  we  now 
give  certain  nations  which  are  known 
exporters  of  international  terrorism. 
Specifically,  this  act  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  maintain  a  list  of 
nations  that  support  terrorism,  would 
deny  trade  preferences  to  any  nation 
on  that  list,  and  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  waive  this  require- 
ment by  notifying  Congress  if  he  de- 
cides that  It  is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States  to  do  so. 

Most  terrorist  activities  either  occur 
or  originate  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
nations  most  actively  involved  In  this 
terrorism  are  Iran,  Libya,  and  Syria. 
Astoundingly,  each  of  these  nations 
now  enjoys  most-favored-natlon  trad- 
ing status,  receiving  the  same  prefer- 
ential treatment  on  tariffs  as  our  best 
and  closest  allies.  Imports  from  Iran, 
Libya,  and  Syria  totaled  $280  million 
during  the  first  7  months  of  1985 
alone. 

Recently,  I  cosponsored  S.  925,  legis- 
lation to  rescind  MFN  trading  status 
for  the  Illegal  Government  of  Afghani- 
stan. While  our  trade  with  that  nation 
is  insignificant,  I  strongly  believe  our 
trade  policy  must  be  consistent  with 
our  foreign  policy.  Since  1968.  U.S. 
persormel  and  institutions  have  been 


the  target  of  over  50  percent  of  all  at- 
tacks—the highest  of  any  nation.  In 
1984,  there  were  over  100  American 
casualties  du.?  to  terrorists.  Terrorism 
is  one  of  the  major  threats  to  our  de- 
mocracy, and  trade  is  a  major  way  to 
combat  it. 

As  citizens  of  the  strongest  and 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  Ameri- 
cans are  inviting  targets  to  terrorists. 
However,  we  are  not  alone.  Most  West- 
em  democracies,  by  virtue  of  their 
free  and  open  societies,  share  our  lot 
as  victims  of  terrorism. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take 
before  the  nations  which  are  the  most 
susceptible  to  terrorism  realize  their 
extraordinary  powers  to  combat  it. 
The  most  common  denominator 
among  the  nations  victimized  by  ter- 
rorism Is  their  Incredible  economic 
strength.  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States  alone  account  for 
well  over  half  of  the  world's  GNP.  We 
are  reluctant,  however,  to  use  this  tool 
as  a  weapon.  Incredibly,  we  continue 
to  trade  with  Libya,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  exporters  of  terrorism.  We 
rationalize  this  Inconsistency  by  cor- 
rectly pointing  out  that  our  allies  will 
eagerly  replace  any  business  we  would 
lose. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  democratic  nation 
will  not  hesitate  to  use  trade  as  a 
weapon  against  her  allies,  but  refuse 
to  use  It  against  her  enemies.  By  eco- 
nomically isolating  those  nations 
which  actlveiv  promote  International 
terrorism,  we  vill  at  least  respond  eco- 
nomically where  we  fail  to  act  militari- 
ly. It  Is  only  common  sense  that  dic- 
tates that  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  band  together  to  solve  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  terrorism.  Using  our  eco- 
nomic strength  Is  the  first  politically 
palatable  step  in  a  comprehensive,  uni- 
fied response  to  terrorism.  But  this  is 
still  only  a  first  step. 

It  Is  the  United  States  which  must 
take  the  lead.  By  passing  the  Antl-Ter- 
rorlsm  Trade  Preference  Act  of  1985. 
we  would  set  a  tremendous  example 
for  our  allies  and  send  an  unmistaken- 
ly  clear  signal  to  the  terror-broker  na- 
tions. Until  this  legislation  is  signed 
Into  law.  I  urge  the  President  to  use 
the  powers  authorized  In  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  was  signed  into  law  just 
this  past  August.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  President  may  ban  the  Im- 
portation of  goods  from  any  nation 
who  supports  terrorism.  The  adminis- 
tration has  the  tools  to  combat  terror- 
Ism,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
use  them. 

The  longer  we  neglect  to  unify  our 
stand  and  jointly  direct  our  collective 
resources  against  terrorism,  the  longer 
terrorists  will  strike  with  impunity 
against  civilized  nations.  I  fear  that 
unless  we  treat  terrorism  as  the  seri- 
ous threat  to  national  security  that  it 
is,  then  possibly  one  day  we  will  find 
ourselves  risking  much  more  than  a 


few  overseas  tourists  or  consulate 
buildings.  Quick  passage  of  the  Anti- 
terrorism Trade  Preference  Act,  cou- 
pled with  similar  actions  by  other  na- 
tions victimized  by  terrorism,  would  be 
a  strong  initial  and  effective  response 
to  the  growing  cancer  of  terrorism. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1780.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  unclaimed  property  In  the 
custody  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

UNCLAIMED  PROPERTY  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Unclaimed  Property  Act 
of  1985.  The  bill  relates  to  the  matter 
of  escheat,  the  succession  of  aban- 
doned property  to  the  State.  It  results 
from  the  failure  of  a  person  legally  en- 
titled to  the  property  to  make  a  valid 
claim  against  the  holder  of  the  proper- 
ty within  a  prescribed  period  of  time 
Property  is  also  escheated  from  the 
estate  of  a  person  dying  Intestate  or 
partially  Intestate  without  any  known 
or  discoverable  heirs. 

The  principle  of  escheat  originated 
In  the  elaborate  feudal  landholdlng 
system  which  existed  In  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  basic 
premise  was  that  property  which  re- 
mained without  an  owner  or  upon  fail- 
ure to  make  claim  by  a  descedent's 
heirs,  reverted  to  the  sovereign  from 
whom  all  property  rights  were  derived. 
This  concept  was  brought  to  the 
American  Colonies  by  the  English  set- 
tlers and  was  included  in  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  lords  proprietors 
governed  the  Colonies. 

The  bill  that  I  am  submitting  actual- 
ly applies  to  either  escheat  or  un- 
claimed property  depending  upon  the 
specific  law  within  the  State.  There  is 
a  distinction  that  needs  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  terms  escheat  and  un- 
claimed property.  Escheat  refers  to 
money  that  actually  belongs  to  the 
government,  which  they  can  keep 
after  a  specified  amount  of  time. 
Whereas,  unclaimed  property  is 
money  that  the  State  is  holding  in  its 
custody;  however,  an  owner  or  legal 
heir  may  come  back  at  any  time  to  re- 
claim it. 

The  majority  of  the  States  have  en- 
acted uniform  unclaimed  property 
statutes  which  empower  the  States  to 
collect  and  hold  abandoned  property, 
pending  the  submission  of  claims  by 
the  owners  o'  their  heirs  to  recover 
this  property.  Before  a  State  executes 
Its  power  of  escheat,  each  State  must 
establish  a  mechanism  for  locating 
lost  owners  through  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  letters.  A  number  of  States 
have  staff  members  whose  sole  duty  Is 
to  track  down  lost  owners.  The  last 
known  address  of  the  owner  would  be 
in  the  State  receiving  possession  of  the 
funds.  The  success  rate  in  various 
States  varies,  but  some  claim  having 
returned  50  percent  of  the  funds  Ini- 
tially reported  by  the  holders.  With 


the  Unclaimed  Property  Act  of  1985; 
the  States  would  only  begin  their 
search  after  the  Federal  agencies  have 
ceased  to  look.  Thus,  after  the  Federal 
agency  has  declared  itself  unable  to 
locate  the  lost  owner,  they  would  turn 
over  the  funds  to  the  States  rather 
than  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  States  have  formed  the  Nation- 
al Uniform  Law  Commission,  which  is 
a  national  group  composed  of  all  the 
individual  State  agencies  whose  job  it 
is  to  find  the  owners  of  this  unclaimed 
property.  In  1954.  they  held  their  first 
meeting  at  which  they  prepared  the 
initial  unclaimed  property  law.  Many 
States  subsequently  adopted  this  legis- 
lation. It  has  been  reviewed  aind  al- 
tered twice  since  this  time,  once  In 
1966  and  most  recently  in  1981.  The 
majority  of  all  States  have  adopted 
the  current  law.  In  most  Instances 
with  respect  to  unclaimed  property 
rather  than  escheat. 

For  nearly  50  years,  the  States  have 
been  involved  in  an  ongoing  controver- 
sy with  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  regards  to  the  right  of 
escheat.  Historically,  the  right  of  es- 
cheat was  considered  a  State  preroga- 
tive. Congress  however,  has  passed  es- 
cheat laws  which  increasingly  super- 
sede this  right.  I  am  submitting  this 
legislation  in  order  to  restore  the  right 
to  escheat  to  the  States. 

There  have  been  too  many  instances 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
refused  to  comply  with  State  agencies 
when  they  have  asked  for  various 
types  of  unclaimed  property.  Califor- 
nia is  now  holding  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  U.S.  bonds  which  the  U.S. 
Treasury  will  not  cash.  I  am  compelled 
to  conclude  the  Federal  agencies  will 
Insist  on  continuing  to  hold  such 
funds  and  will  refuse  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  States  so  that  the  rightful 
owners  can  be  sought  and  will  neither 
negotiate  nor  moderate  their  stand 
without  compelling  legislation,  such  as 
the  present  bill. 

Among  the  various  types  of  property 
involved  in  this  controversy  are:  the 
cashing  of  U.S.  savings  bonds  turned 
over  to  States  as  unclaimed  or  escheat- 
ed property  through  bank  safe  deposit 
boxes,  savings  bonds  purchased  and 
never  delivered  to  owners,  uncashed 
U.S.  tax  refund  checks,  unclaimed 
wages  collected  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  uncashed  postal  money  orders, 
uncashed  unemployment  compensa- 
tion checks,  unclaimed  Federal  retire- 
ment contributions  including  pension 
and  military  checks,  unclaimed  funds 
held  by  HUD,  for  a  variety  of  exam- 
ples. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
restoring  this  traditional  right  to  the 
State  government.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  proposed 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1780 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unclaimed  Proper- 
ty Act  of  1985". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that: 

(a)  The  United  States  Government  recog- 
nizes that  the  States,  as  lawful  custodians, 
may  escheat  or  acquire  unclaimed  property 
in  custody  of  United  States  officers,  depart- 
ments, and  agencies  under  the  following 
three  conditions: 

( 1 )  Whenever  the  owners  of  such  property 
have  or  may  have  had  a  vested  interest 
therein; 

(2)  Whenever  claims  for  delivery  and  pos- 
session thereof  have  been  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  owners  or  their  heirs,  assigns, 
or  representatives  and; 

(3)  Whenever  such  owners  of  above  men- 
tioned party  or  parties  have  been  unsatis- 
fied. 

(b)  If  a  State  may  escheat  or  become  the 
lawful  custodian  of  such  property,  the 
United  States  Government  shall  not  assert 
an  interest  in  such  property  by  reason  of 
any  delay  in  the  presentation  of  claims  or 
demands  for  payment  or  delivery  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  original  owners. 

(c)  The  United  States  shall  assist  the 
States  in  discovering  and  recovering  such 
property. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "unclaimed  property"  means 
any  tangible  or  intangible  personal  proper- 
ty, including  chores  in  action  in  amounts 
certain  and  all  debts,  entrusted  funds  or 
other  property  held  by  any  Federal  agency, 
officer  or  employee  thereof,  whether  occa- 
sioned by  contract,  operation  of  law  or  oth- 
erwise, except  bonuses,  gratuities,  and  sums 
held  by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
which  has  remained  unclaimed  by  the 
owner  for: 

(1)5  years  from  the  date  of  maturity  or 
call  for  payment,  if  arising  from  transac- 
tions under  the  public  debt;  or 

(2)  5  years  after  the  last  transaction  con- 
cerning principal  or  interest,  if  deposits  are 
in  the  postal  savings  system:  or 

(3)5  years  after  the  property  first  became 
payable,  demandable,  or  returnable,  if  aris- 
ing from  any  other  transaction. 

(b)  The  term  "owner"  means  any  person, 
including  his  legal  representatives,  who  has 
or  had  a  legal  or  equitable  interest  In  un- 
claimed property.  The  owner  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  the  person  to 
whom  unclaimed  property  was  or  is  payable 
or  returnable  according  to  the  records  of 
the  United  States  Government.  If  two  or 
more  persons  are  interested  in  the  property, 
and  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests 
is  unknown,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  their 
interests  in  such  property  are  equal. 

(c)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  including  any  antecedent 
commonwealth,  republic,  territory,  or  other 
jurisdiction,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  includes  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  unincorpo- 
rated association,  or  other  legal  entity. 
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(e)  The  term  Federal  agency"  means  (1) 
any  executive  or  military  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Govemment.  (2) 
any  wholly  owned  Government  corporation, 
and  (3)  any  establishment  in  the  legislative 
or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
(except  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
any  activities  under  his  direction). 

(f)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  oi  General  Services. 

(g)  The  term  "Comptroller  General" 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

DISCOVERY  or  UNCLAIMED  PROPERTY 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
conduct  annually  an  examination  of  all 
records  In  possession  of  or  relating  to  the 
accounts  of  each  Federal  agency  concerning 
unclaimed  property.  From  such  records,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  determine  and 
record  the  following  information  with  re- 
spect to  such  property: 

(1)  The  name  and  last  known  address  of 
each  owner; 

(2)  The  dates  essential  to  determine  when 
the  property  became  unclaimed  property; 

(3)  The  recoverable  value.  If  funds  or  de- 
scription of  the  property,  if  not  funds:  and 

(4)  The  transaction  whereby  the  property 
is  held  in  custody  by  such  Federal  agency 
and  the  name  and  address  thereof. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2575  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  all  unclaimed  property  in  the  cu-^tody 
of  any  Federal  agency  shall  be  transf  rred. 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  prescribe,  to  the  custody  of 
the  Administrator,  who  shall  retain  custody 
thereof  pending  its  disposition  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

REPORTS  TO  STATES 

Sec  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
report  annually,  beginning  June  30.  1987.  to 
the  authorized  officer  of  any  State,  upon  re- 
quest of  that  officer,  all  relevant  informa- 
tion previously  determined  and  unreported 
concerning  unclaimed  property  in  which 
that  State  is  or  may  be  interested  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

<  1 )  The  chief  executive  of  such  State  certi- 
fies that  it  is  a  lawful  custodian  under  Its 
laws  and  the  State  is  entitled  to  such  un- 
claimed property  notwithstanding  that  no 
other  States  have  provided  the  certification 
required  pursuant  to  section  5;  and 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  is  satisfied 
that  the  law  of  such  State  provides  effective 
means  whereby  the  United  States  shall  be 
held  harmless  or  otherwise  protected 
against  any  claim  if  the  State  escheats  or 
acquires  lawful  custody  of  the  unclaimed 
property. 

RECOVERY  or  UNCLAIMED  PROPERTY  BY  STATES 

Sec  6.  (a)  Where  according  to  the  records 
of  the  United  States  examined  pursuant  to 
section  4(a)  the  last  known  address  of  an 
owner  of  unclaimed  property  Is  in  a  State, 
such  unclaimed  property  held  by  any  Feder- 
al agency  shall  be  subject  to  (1)  escheat  or 
custodial  taking  by  that  State  or  its  author- 
ized representative,  or  (2)  collection  by  a  fi- 
duciary who  has  been  appointed  by  a  court 
in  that  State  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
assets  of  a  deceased,  disappeared,  or  missing 
person  or  of  an  owner  of  unclaimed  proper- 
ty where  the  property  will  be  escheated  or 
taken  into  custody  by  the  State  if  the  owner 
or  his  successors  do  not  claim  the  property. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  situs  of  unclaimed  property 


Is  in  the  State  of  the  last  known  or  pre- 
sumed address  of  the  owner.  In  case  of  any 
unclaimed  property  disclosed  by  such 
records  to  be  owned  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons— 

(1)  if  the  last  known  addresses  of  owners 
are  in  one  State,  any  owner's  address  which 
Is  unknown  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in  that 
State; 

(2)  If  the  last  known  addresses  of  owners 
are  In  more  than  one  State,  the  addresses  of 
owners  whose  addresses  are  unknown  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  in  the  States  where  the 
owners'  addresses  are  known;  tmd 

(3)  If  the  records  of  the  United  States  do 
not  disclose  the  address  of  any  owner  of  un- 
claimed property,  such  unclaimed  property 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  a  situs  in  all  the 
States  and  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
determine  the  proportionate  share  of  a 
State  as  follows:  'The  total  of  such  un- 
claimed property  shall  be  multiplied  by  a 
fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  that 
State's  population  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  census  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  the  total  population  of  all  States  as 
determined  'oy  the  most  recent  census. 

(b)  The  administrator  shall  deliver  or  pay 
over  the  unclaimed  property  upon  written 
request  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of 
the  order  or  judgment  if: 

(Da  State  has  adopted  a  statute  providing 
for  the  escheat  or  lawful  custody  of  un- 
claimed property  subject  to  this  Act  and  sat- 
isfied the  provisions  thereof;  or 

(2)  a  State's  authorized  representative,  or 
a  proper  fiduciary  of  the  owner  has  ob- 
tained an  appropriate  order  or  judgment  of 
a  State  court  declaring  the  right  of  the 
State  or  such  fiduciary  to  escheat,  acquire 
custody,  or  obtain  possession  of  any  un- 
claimed property. 

(c)  The  expiration  of  any  period  of  time 
specified  by  statute  or  court  order,  during 
which  an  action  or  proceeding  may  be  com- 
menced or  enforced  to  obtain  payment  of  a 
claim  for  funds  or  recovery  of  property  shall 
not  affect  the  right  of  a  State,  its  author- 
ized representative,  or  a  proper  fiduciary  of 
the  owner  to  escheat,  acquire  custody,  or 
obtain  possession  of  unclaimed  property  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Comptroller  General  and 
to  the  General  Services  Administration,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

rules  and  REGULATIONS 

Sec  7.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules,  regulations,  forms,  sys- 
tems, and  procedures  for  Federal  agencies 
as  may  be  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Subsection  203(m)  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484  (m)).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2575  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorijied  to  take  pos- 
session of  abandoned  and  other  unclaimed 
property  on  premises  owned  or  leased  by 
the  Government,  and  to  retain  custody 
thereof  pending  its  disposition  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Unclaimed  Property 
Act.  Except  In  the  case  of  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
that  section,  such  disposition  shall  not  be 
made  until  (1)  the  Administrator  has  made 
a  diligent  effort  to  determine  and  locate  the 


owner  of  the  property,  his  heirs  or  next  of 
kin.  or  his  legal  representative,  and  (2)  1 
year  has  expired  after  the  dale  of  receipt  of 
such  property  by  the  Administrator.". 

(b)  The  text  of  section  2575  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4712  and  9712  of  this  title,  if  money  or  other 
personal  property  of  a  decreased  member  of 
an  armed  force  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  custody  of  a  military  department,  the 
secretary  concerned  shall  keep  It  in  safe  cus- 
tody and  make  a  diligent  effort  to  deter- 
mine and  locate  the  heirs,  next  of  kin.  or 
legal  representative  of  the  deceased 
member.  Property  remaining  unclaimed  2 
years  after  the  death  of  the  member  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  who  shall  dispose  of  such 
property  pursuant  to  the  Unclaimed  Proper- 
ty Act: 

"(b)  Whenever  any  other  lost,  abandoned, 
or  unclaimed  property  Is  In  the  custody  of  a 
military  department,  the  secretary  con- 
cerned shall  make  a  diligent  effort  to  find 
the  owner,  his  heirs  or  next  of  kin,  or  his 
legal  representative.  If  the  owner,  his  heirs 
or  next  of  kin.  or  his  legal  representative 
cannot  be  found  within  1  year  after  such 
property  Is  received  at  a  storage  point  desig- 
nated by  the  secretary  concerned,  the  secre- 
tary shall  transfer  such  property  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  who  shall 
dispose  of  that  property  pursuant  to  the 
Unclaimed  Property  Act,  with  the.  excep- 
tion that  if  the  owner,  his  heirs  or  next  of 
kin,  or  his  legal  representative  Is  determined 
but  not  found,  such  property  may  not  be  so 
transferred  until  the  expiration  of  120  days 
after  the  date  when  notice,  giving  the  time 
of  the  intended  transfer,  has  been  sent  by 
registered  mail  to  that  person  at  his  last 
known  address.". 

(c)  Subsections  (e>.  (f).  and  (g)  of  section 
4712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  the  summary  court-martial  cannot 
dispose  of  the  effects  under  subsection  (d) 
because  there  are  no  persons  in  those  cate- 
gories or  because  the  court  finds  that  the 
addresses  of  the  persons  are  not  known  or 
readily  ascertainable,  the  court  shall  trans- 
mit the  effects  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  disposition  pursuant  to  section 
2575  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  summary  court-martial  shall 
make  a  full  report  of  the  transactions  under 
this  section,  with  respect  to  the  deceased,  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for 
action  authorized  in  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  deceased  members  of  the  Army.". 

(d)  Subsections  (c).  (f).  and  (g)  of  section 
9712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  the  summary  court-martial  cannot 
dispase  of  the  effects  under  subsection  (d) 
because  there  are  no  persons  in  those  cate- 
gories or  because  the  court  finds  that  the 
addresses  of  the  persons  are  not  known  or 
readily  ascertainable,  the  court  shall  trans- 
mit the  effects  to  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  for  disposition  pursuant  to  section 
2575  of  this  title. 

•(f)  The  summary  court-martial  shall 
make  a  full  report  of  the  transactions  under 
this  section,  with  respect  to  the  deceased,  to 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  trans- 
mission to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  action  authorized  In  the  settlement  of 
accounts  of  deceased  members  of  the  Air 
Force". 


(e)  Sections  4713.  6522.  and  9713  of  title  10 
of  the  United  Stales  Code  are  repealed. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  lake  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  apply  to  unclaimed  property  accruing 
on  and  after  that  date. 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  1781.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  system 
of  cost  sharing  for  health  care  and  un- 
compensated care,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  UNINSURED  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  1781,  the  Health 
Care  for  the  Uninsured  Act  of  1985. 
This  bill  will  address  the  need  of  the 
growing  number  of  individuals  and 
families  in  this  country  who  are  find- 
ing themselves  without  the  financial 
access  to  health  care.  These  Ameri- 
cans who  are  being  denied  access  to 
our  health  care  system,  represent  a 
growing  segment  of  our  population. 
The  Census  Bureau  recently  estimated 
that  there  are  35  million  individuals 
who  lack  either  a  public  and/or  pri- 
vate form  of  health  care  coverage. 
This  represents  a  25-percent  increase 
since  1977.  The  reasons  for  this  in- 
crease in  uninsuredness  are  complex. 
Clearly  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  reduc- 
tions in  funding  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  health  care  programs  and 
the  failure  of  certain  segments  of  our 
society  to  rebound  from  the  recent  re- 
cession with  its  accompanying  contin- 
ued high  unemployment.  This  number 
fails  to  include  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  inadequate  insurance, 
which  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion recently  estimated  to  include  an 
additional  75  million  persons  under  65 
years  of  age. 

This  is  not  an  academic  or  statistical 
problem.  There  is  scientific  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  lack  of  health  in- 
surance, and  the  resulting  failure  to 
seek  medical  attention,  actually  leads 
to  needless  suffering  or  in  some  cases 
even  death.  The  failure  of  millions  of 
Americans  to  have  access  to  health 
care  services  is  an  indictment  of  our 
health  care  system  and  of  our  political 
system,  which,  at  least  up  to  this 
point,  has  failed  to  respond  to  this 
critical  problem.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  no  longer  ignore  what  can 
only  be  called  a  national  disgrace;  5 
million  Americans  report  annually 
that  they  do  not  seek  health  care  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 
Due  to  our  inaction.  Americans  are 
needlessly  suffering  preventable  ill- 
ness and  are  literally  experiencing  pre- 
mature death. 

The  increase  we  are  witnessing  in 
uninsuredness  is  a  phenomenon  that 
should  not  be  ignored  by  those  of  us 
making  public  policy.  As  a  result  of 
Federal  policy,  through  tax  deductions 
and  Federal  health  insurance,  we  have 
already  made  the  decision  to  spend 
considerably   more  dollars  on  health 


care  for  middle-  and  upper-class  citi- 
zens than  we  do  for  poor,  and  working, 
lower-middle-class  Americaris.  In  fact, 
in  our  zeal  to  reduce  spending  in  exist- 
ing Federal  health  programs,  we  have 
indirectly  made  it  significantly  more 
difficult  for  those  without  insurance 
to  secure  health  care.  Hopefully.  S. 
1781  will  start  the  long  overdue  dialog 
on  how  we  can  solve  this  tragic  prob- 
lem during  a  period  of  Federal  austeri- 
ty. 

The  problem  of  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies without  health  insurance  is  docu- 
mented by  the  increase  In  uncompen- 
sated care  incurred  by  hospitals  for 
the  delivery  of  charity  care  and  care  to 
those  with  limited  ability  to  pay.  This 
increase  in  uncompensated  care  has 
led  to  the  restriction  and  elimination 
of  services  by  selected  hospitals  and  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  Americans  who 
have  been  refused  care  because  of  a 
real  or  perceived  inability  to  pay.  As 
the  health  care  market  becomes  more 
competitive,  the  lack  of  access  to 
health  care  services  for  uninsured  per- 
sons will  only  increase  unless  action  is 
taken  now. 

During    the     consideration     of     my 
Health  Insurance  for  the  Unemployed 
Workers  Act  of  1983  there  were  those 
who  felt  that  we  should  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  discussion  and  look  at  the 
entire  uninsured  population  and  their 
relationship  to  those  hospitals  that  de- 
liver a  disproportionate  share  of  un- 
compensated care  within  their  respec- 
tive communities.  Since  that  time,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals without  insurance  has  grown 
and  the  abilitv  of  health  care  system 
to  serve  these  individuals  has  dimin- 
ished.   Therefo'/e.    I    have   broadened 
the  focus  of  my  earlier  legislative  ini- 
tiatives on  this  issue  to  Include  not 
only  the  unemployed  uninsured,  but 
also  the  working  uninsured  and  other 
individuals  who  lack  access  to  health 
care.  S.  1781,  the  Health  Care  for  the 
Uninsured  Act  of  1985,  is  designed  to 
address    this    serious    problem    in    a 
manner  that  will  be  implemented  at 
the  State  level  and,  in  keeping  within 
the  constraints  created  by  high  Feder- 
al deficits,  will  require  no  new  Federal 
expenditures.   In   the  remaining  por- 
tion of  my  statement.  I  will  in  a  more 
detailed  fashion  Illustrate  who  these 
uninsured  Americans  are,  the  Impact 
this  lack  of  access  to  health  care  is 
having  on  them  personally,  and  exam- 
ine the  consequences  for  certain  hospi- 
tals serving  a  large  number  of  unin- 
sured individuals.  I  will  then  briefly 
review  the  major  objectives  of  S.  1781 
and  how  implementation  will  help  to 
alleviate  this  situation. 

THE  UNINSURED  IN  AMERICA 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  the  entire  population  of  unin- 
sured Americans  is  a  diverse  segment 
of  the  population,  spanning  all  age 
groups,  employment  status,  and 
income    levels.    In    contrast    to    the 


common  misconception,  this  is  not 
solely  a  poverty  or  welfare  issue.  It  is 
necessary  to  examine  in  detail  various 
demographic  characteristics  of  this 
population,  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problem  so  that  we  can  move 
toward  more  equitable  and  insightful 
solutions. 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 

The  individuals  who  are  uninsured 
find  themselves  in  all  employment  cat- 
egories. 

1.  EMPLOYED  AND  UNINSURED 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans presently  have  health  care  cover- 
age through  the  workplace.  A  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  study  of  health  insur- 
ance coverage  in  1979  estimated  that 
75  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
had   group   health   coverage   through 
their   place   of   employment.   A    1984 
survey  demonstrated  that  97  percent 
of  full-time  employees  of  medium  and 
large  firms  had  health  Insurance  cov- 
ering them  for  most  categories  of  hos- 
pital  and   medical   costs.   So   it   may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that  the 
majority  of  the  uninsured  are  actually 
employed  individuals  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  [NCHSR]  has  esti- 
mated that  the  employed  may  account 
for  close  to  75  percent  of  the  unin- 
sured in  this  country.  The  uninsured 
workers  most  at  risk  are  young  per- 
sons   with     poor    economic    circum- 
stances, lower  level  of  education,  and 
limited    means    to    obtain    coverage. 
They  tend  to  come  from  occupations 
displaying  seasonal  employment  pat- 
terns and  less  technically  skilled  posi- 
tions such  as  in  agriculture,  construc- 
tion,   sales,    and    personal    services. 
Many  are  self-employed  or  underem- 
ployed, or  are  working  less  than  full 
time,  which  makes  them  ineligible  for 
coverage  even  if  a  plan  is  offered  to 
full-time  employees;  85  percent  of  the 
uninsured  workers  received  wages  less 
than    $5    an    hour    and    have    annual 
earnings  less  than  $10,000. 

Many  would  say  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  employed  uninsured  simply 
decide  not  to  participate  in  an  employ- 
er-sponsored plan.  However,  the 
NCHSR.  recently  demonstrated  that 
close  to  90  percent  were  unable  to 
obtain  insurance  through  their  em- 
ployment either  because  a  plan  was 
not  offered  or  the  worker  was  ineligi- 
ble. It  is  essential  that  we  not  be  de- 
luded into  believing  that  Inadequate 
financial  accejs  to  health  care  is  not  a 
problem  faced  by  our  employed  popu- 
lation. Employment  may  insure  access 
for  millions  of  Americans,  but  it  very 
much  depends  on  the  type  and  loca- 
tion of  employment. 

a.  UNEMPLOYED  AND  UNINSURED 

It  is  the  plight  of  the  unemployed 
worker  and  his/her  family  that  drew 
our  attention  to  the  possible  loss  of 
health  care  coverage  during  the  last 
recession.  The  return  of  double-digit 
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unemployment  focused  our  attention 
on  the  needs  of  the  unemployed.  The 
97th  and  98th  Congress  saw  multiple 
proposals  to  alleviate  or  reduce  the 
burden  faced  by  many  of  these  fami- 
lies. I  first  introduced  legislation  (S. 
2798.  97th  Congress,  on  Dec.  10,  1982) 
during  the  peak  of  the  previous  reces- 
sion to  provide  health  insurance  for 
the  unemployed.  It  was  actually  the 
severe  unemployment  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  that  first  drew  my 
attention  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
lacked  health  care  coverage.  We  were 
very  close  to  seeing  enactment  of  legis- 
lation that  would  have  lent  relief  to 
many  of  the  recently  unemployed. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mated that  following  the  most  recent 
recession  that  about  5.3  million  recent- 
ly laid  off  workers  had  lost  coverage 
under  an  employer-based  health  bene- 
fit plan.  If  the  dependents  of  these  in- 
dividuals are  included  the  number  in- 
creases to  10.7  million  persons  who 
lacked  health  insurance  coverage  in 
December  1982  because  of  job  loss. 

Many  of  these  employer-based 
health  benefit  plans  may  actually 
have  provided  for  conversion  from  the 
group  rate  to  an  individual  rate.  Yet 
how  many  unemployed  persons  can 
afford  the  increased  premium  of  an  in- 
dividual plan,  without  an  employer 
contribution  at  a  time  when  they  are 
least  able  to  pay.  In  1984,  51  percent 
of  the  recently  unemployed  in  the  De- 
troit area  lacked  health  care  coverage. 
In  addition,  despite  limited  incomes, 
these  families  frequently  fail  to  meet 
the  categorical  requirement  of  the 
public  assistance  health  programs 
such  as  Medicaid,  which  frequently 
does  not  provide  assistance  to  two- 
parent  families,  independent  of  a  fami- 
ly's financial  need  for  services. 

OTHERS 

Finally,  there  is  a  substantial 
number  of  individuals  with  no  recent 
involvement  in  the  labor  market.  They 
are  comprised  of  discouraged  workers, 
individuals  in  school,  and  dependents 
who  might  not  be  covered  by  a  spouses 
plan.  Many  of  these  individuals  are 
living  below  the  poverty  threshold,  yet 
again  they  fail  to  qualify  for  programs 
such  as  Medicaid  and  Medicare. 

The  employment  characteristics  of 
the  uninsured  family  will  undoubtly 
vary  from  region  to  region  depending 
on  the  economic  circumstances,  the 
degree  of  industrialization  and  union- 
ization, and  the  specifics  of  individual 
State's  public  assistance  programs.  Yet 
despite  this  variability,  it  is  a  national 
problem  with  large  numbers  of  unin- 
sured individuals  living  in  our  cities, 
towns,  and  rural  areas. 

INCOME  STATUS 

As  can  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  uninsured  persons  are 
working  individuals  and  their  families, 
this  is  not  solely  a  poverty  or  welfare 
issue,  though  a  disproportion  number 
of  the  uninsured  are  represented  by 


low-income  families.  A  recent  analysis 
of  the  current  population  survey  by 
the  Urban  Institute  demonstrated  that 
35  percent  of  the  uninsured  were  from 
families  with  incomes  below  the  pover- 
ty line.  However,  65  percent  had  in- 
comes above  poverty  with  11  percent 
actually  having  incomes  four  times  the 
poverty  threshold.  Any  legislative  at- 
tempt to  address  this  problem  should 
provide  access  to  health  care  coverage 
for  all  individuals,  independent  of 
their  financial  status.  Individuals  with 
the  financial  resources  should  be 
asked  to  pay  their  fair  share  for  the 
care  received  while  individuals  unable 
to  afford  the  full  cost  of  health  care 
coverage  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
based  in  their  ability  to  pay.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  accomplishes 
this  objective. 

AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

The  age  distribution  of  the  unin- 
sured is  of  particular  concern  to  me 
for  it  again  spans  all  ages.  However,  it 
seems  to  affect  women  and  children  in 
a  disproportionate  manner:  11  million, 
or  close  to  one-third  of  the  uninsured, 
are  children.  In  addition,  17  percent  of 
all  women  in  the  reproductive  a.?e— 15 
to  44— and  more  than  25  percent  of 
women  in  their  prime  child-bearing 
years— 18  to  24— have  no  form  of 
health  insurance  and  are  unlikely  to 
be  able  to  afford  adequate  care  with- 
out it.  There  are  also  close  to  6  million 
individuals  who  are  middle  aged  or  in 
their  pre-senior  years  who  lack  cover- 
age. This  IS  particularly  alarming,  con- 
sidering the  increased  cost  of  medical 
care  required  as  persons  grow  older.  It 
seems  that  the  only  population  that 
we  have  assured  adequate  financial 
access  to  health  care  are  our  senior 
citizens,  who  at  this  point  are  relative- 
ly well  protected  by  Medicare.  It  is  es- 
timated that  of  the  27  million  elderly 
in  this  country,  only  0.7  percent  were 
without  health  care  coverage.  This  is  a 
conunendation  for  a  program  which 
recently  celebrated  its  20th  anniversa- 
ry. 

A  SERIOUS  PROBLEM— GETTING  WORSE 

The  problem  of  health  care  for  the 
uninsured  looms  heavily  over  the 
health  care  system.  There  are  multiple 
trends  at  present  which  will  only 
worsen  the  situation.  These  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to  the  following 
categories: 

CONTINUED  ESCALATION  OF  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  [HHS]  has  estimated 
that  in  1984,  our  Nation  spent  over 
$387  billion  on  health  care.  This  repre- 
sents approximately  10.6  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  [GNP]. 
The  increasing  cost  is  also  making 
making  it  difficult  for  those  who  lack 
an  employment  based  plan  to  afford 
the  cost  of  care. 

THE  INABILITY  TO  COST  SHIFT 

In  the  past,  the  care  for  those  with  a 
limited  ability  to  pay  was  shifted  to 


those  who  were  able  to  pay.  As  we  con- 
tinue to  move  toward  a  competitive 
market  for  health  care,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  more  difficult  to  shift  the 
burden  of  charity  care  to  other  payers 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sector. 
This  is  presently  seen  with  the  transi- 
tion of  Medicare  under  the  new  pro- 
spective payment  system  [PPS]  where 
the  cost  of  charity  care  has  not  been 
incorporated  into  the  system.  The 
emergence  of  alternative  delivery  sys- 
tems in  the  private  sector  such  as 
health  maintenance  organizations 
[HMO's]  and  preferred  provider  orga- 
nizations [PPO's],  along  with  employ- 
ers' growing  interest  in  becoming  self- 
insured,  is  making  it  difficult  for  these 
costs  to  be  absorbed  by  other  payers. 

REDUCTIONS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

There  has  been  a  major  reduction  in 
health  care  program  expenditures 
during  the  first  term  of  this  adminis- 
tration. The  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981  [OBRA]  enacted 
major  changes  in  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram which  hurt  many  low-income  in- 
dividuals. The  two  major  changes  were 
a  reduction  in  the  Federal  match  over 
4  years,  and  tightening  eligibility  for 
the  work  incentive  aspect  of  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children 
[AFDC]  which  qualifies  recipients  for 
Medicaid  benefits.  The  Government 
Acccunting  Office  [GAO]  estimates 
that  half  a  million  low-income,  work- 
ing ."amilies  were  eliminated  from  the 
Medicaid  Programs  as  a  result  of 
OBRA.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that 
over  700,000  children  were  dropped 
from  Medicaid  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  Medicaid  services  less  than 
half  the  poor  and  near  poor  in  this 
country. 

The  Discretionary  Health  Programs, 
which  were  designed  to  improve  access 
to  the  health  care  system,  and  in- 
cludes the  maternal-child  health  block 
grant,  community  and  migrant  health 
centers,  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
and  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
have  been  reduced  by  36  percent 
during  this  administration.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  so  many  of  our  children 
and  low-income  families  lack  adequate 
access  to  care. 

METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  INDUSTRY 

The  hospital  industry  is  in  tremen- 
dous flux,  which  is  being  generated  in 
part  by  the  new  Medicare  prospective 
payment  system,  the  continued  efforts 
to  contain  costs,  and  recent  reductions 
in  hospital  utilization.  Two  changes 
are  directly  affecting  access  for  those 
who  find  themselves  uninsured.  The 
first  is  the  increase  in  proprietary— 
for-profit— hospital  chains.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that 
these  chains  serve  a  disproportionate- 
ly small  number  of  individuals  who 
lack  an  ability  to  pay.  The  second  is 
hospitals'  continued  fulfillment  of 
their  Hill-Burton  charity  care  obliga- 


tion. It  is  estimated  that  as  of  January 
1,  1984,  28  percent  of  hospitals  that 
had  received  Hill-Burton  funds  has  re- 
tired their  20-year,  free-care  obliga- 
tion. 

Each  of  the  above  trends  will  only 
continue  to  place  a  continued  stress  on 
the  health  care  system.  This  stress  is 
evidenced  by  the  increasing  difficulties 
uninsured  individuals  are  having  in 
gaining  access  to  the  health  care 
system. 

IMPACT  OF  UNINSUREDNESS 

Many  researchers  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  those  individuals  and  families 
who  lack  health  insurance  have  much 
different  health  care  utilization  pat- 
terns of  health  care  services.  The  fre- 
quently have  poorer  health  status,  uti- 
lize less  physician,  and  hospital  serv- 
ices. The  care  is  fragmented,  acute, 
and  more  expensive.  It  is  usually  re- 
ceived in  hospital  emergency  rooms,  or 
public  hospital  outpatient  clinics. 
There  is  also  much  less  use  of  preven- 
tive services  which  could  reduce  the 
need  for  hospitalization. 

However,  as  the  amount  of  uncom- 
pensated care  incurred  by  hospitals  in- 
creases, they  will  be  less  able  to  deliver 
even  this  less  than  optimal  type  of 
care.  The  time  has  come  once  again 
when  those  individuals  lacking  health 
insurance  are  being  turned  away.  A 
recent  Robert  Wood  Johnson  report 
documented  that  in  1982  over  1  mil- 
lion families  were  refused  care  because 
of  a  presumed  inability  to  pay.  The 
problem  of  refusal  of  care  is  faced  by 
many  of  those  described  above.  This 
refusal  can  take  the  form  of  several 
new  practices  which  are  increasing  in 
frequency  in  this  country.  They  in- 
clude: patient  dumping,  preadmission 
deposits,  and  the  actual  reduction  of 
certain  services  by  hospitals. 

PATIENT  DUMPING 

Patient  dumping  is  the  prswitice  of 
transferring  a  person  in  need  of  emer- 
gency services  from  one  hospital  to  an- 
other because  of  the  inability  to  pay. 
It  is  frequently  from  a  private  or  pro- 
prietary hospital  to  a  public  teaching 
hospital.  To  demonstrate  the  burden 
faced  by  many  of  these  public  hospi- 
tals, the  public  hospitals  accounted  for 
only  22  percent  of  hospital  charges  in 
1984,  and  yet  delivered  40  percent  of 
the  uncompensated  care  in  this  coun- 
try. In  Florida,  for-profit  hospitals 
make  up  nearly  50  percent  of  hospi- 
tals, yet  accounted  for  only  4.2  percent 
of  State's  care  for  the  poor.  The  prob- 
lem is  further  illustrated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Gordon  Schiff.  a  physi- 
cian from  Cook  County  Hospital,  who 
stated  before  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  that  the  number  of 
inpatient  economic  transfers  had  in- 
creased 500  percent  since  1979.  This 
same  story  is  told  from  State  to  State 
across  this  country.  "Sixty  Minutes," 
CBS  news  magazine  program,  recently 
broadcasted  a  segment  entitled  the 
"Billfold   Biopsy  "   which  documented 


the   problem   of   patient   dumping   at 
Parklawn  Hospital  in  Dallas. 

PREADMISSION  DEPOSITS 

The  practice  of  requiring  preadmis- 
sion deposits  from  uninsured  individ- 
uals is  becoming  commonplace  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  The  depos- 
it can  range  from  anywhere  from  a 
few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars. If  the  deposit  is  not  available,  the 
patient  is  told  he  or  she  will  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  care.  There  are  nu- 
merous reported  cases  where  women 
in  labor,  or  persons  in  need  of  surgery 
were  told  to  seek  care  elsewhere. 

REDUCTION  OF  SERVICES  BECAUSE  OF 
UNCOMPENSATED  CARE 

As  the  burden  of  charity  care  in- 
creases and  is  placed  increasingly  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  public  and  teach- 
ing hospitals,  the  ability  of  these  hos- 
pitals to  deliver  such  care  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult.  The  uncompen- 
sated care  incurred  by  hospitals  in 
1982,  was  $6.2  billion,  an  increase  of  27 
percent  since  1978.  Many  hospitals, 
faced  with  financial  instability,  may 
have  to  eliminate  services  which  ac- 
count for  a  large  portion  of  uncompen- 
sated care  including  obstetrical  and 
maternity  care,  neonatal  intensive 
care,  and  outpatient  ambulatory  serv- 
ices. Once  these  services  are  eliminat- 
ed at  the  public  hospitals,  where  will' 
these  families  go  for  care?  For  these 
reasons.  Representative  Stark  and 
Senator  Kennedy  should  be  commend- 
ed of  their  efforts  to  put  severe  re- 
strictions for  patient  dumping  in  their 
new  health  initiative.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 
Health  Care  for  the  Uninisured  Act  of 
1985,  will  address  this  serious  problem 
from  a  different  perspective. 

INCREASING  INFANT  MORTALITY 

It  seems  inconsistent  that  a  nation 
that  spends  over  $1  billion  a  day  on 
health  care,  and  has  the  most  ad- 
vanced medical  technology  in  the 
world,  should  have  so  many  millions  of 
individuals  who  lack  basic  access  to 
these  vital  services.  The  impact  of 
these  discrepancies  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly evident  in  the  health  of  our 
Nation. 

The  infant  mortality  rate  has  long 
been  used  by  nations  as  a  gauge  of  the 
health  of  a  society.  In  1950.  the  United 
States  ranked  fifth  as  compared  to 
other  industrialized  countries.  In  1982, 
we  had  dropped  to  17th.  In  addition, 
there  are  numerous  reports  of  the 
infant  mortality  rate  actually  starting 
to  increase  in  certain  urban  centers  in- 
cluding Detroit,  Boston,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Despite  the  contin- 
ued improvement  for  white  children,  it 
appears  that  we  will  not  meet  the 
goals  set  for  1990  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Services  for  infant  mortality  of 
minority  children.  Undoubtedly,  the 
reasons  are  complex.  But  certainly  two 
of  the  reasons  must  be  the  recent  re- 
duction of  health  care  services  for 
those  in  need  and  a  health  environ- 


ment which  turns  people  away  when 
they  are  most  in  need  of  services. 

Health  Care  for  the  Uninsured  Act  of 
1985,  SuM»tARY  of  Provisions 

INTENT  and  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1781.  is  to  utilize 
the  existing  health  care  delivery 
system  to  provide  access  to  health  care 
services  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
afford  care  under  the  current  health 
care  environment.  By  the  use  of  a 
pooling  mechanism,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  address  the  two  serious  prob- 
lems described  above  which  includes: 

First,  providing  health  care  to  any 
eligible  uninsured  individual  in  each 
State,  and  to,  second;  provide  a  mecha- 
nism of  cost  sharing  among  hospitals 
for  reimbursement  of  a  portion  of  the 
uncompensated  care  now  being  deliv- 
ered. 

By  addressing  both  of  these  interre- 
lated problems,  we  are  attempting  to 
reduce  substantially  the  uninsured 
population  in  this  country— which 
itself  will  reduce  the  burden  on  many 
hospitals— and  to  address  directly  the 
problem  of  charity  care  faced  by  many 
hospitals  today. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  bill  is  designed  to  involve  no 
,  new  Federal  expenditures  and  to  allow 
the  States  a  high  degree  of  flexibility 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
the  program.  The  bill  allows  for  three 
methods  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the 
legislation. 

First,  if  a  State  has  enacted  a  pro- 
gram, or  is  in  the  process  of  drafting 
legislation  which  wiU  address  these 
problems  on  a  statewide  basis,  a  waiver 
provision  is  provided  which  will  allow 
the  State  to  continue  with  its  current 
plans. 

Second,  if  a  State  has  no  plan,  S. 
1781  provides  a  model  State  health 
care  pool,  which  defines  who  Is  eligi- 
ble, a  minimum  benefits  package,  fi- 
nancing mechanisms  of  the  pool,  and 
the  various  cost-sharing  components. 

Third,  finally,  if  the  State  fails  to 
implement  either  of  the  previous  two 
provisions,  the  Federal  Govemmeni 
will  institute  the  State  health  care 
pool  and  monitor  its  progress. 

THE  MODEL  STATE  HEALTH  CARE  POOL 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  State 
health  care  pool  will  provide  health 
care  services  to  the  uninsured  through 
a  health  care  program,  and  reimburse 
hospitals  for  a  portion  of  their  uncom- 
pensated care  in  a  manner  proportion- 
al to  the  amount  of  uncompensated 
care  they  deliver.  The  pool  will  be  fi- 
nanced from  a  variety  of  revenue 
sources  so  as  to  help  maintain  the  sol- 
vency of  the  pool.  These  include: 

First,  existing  and  perhaps  new 
funding  by  State,  counties,  and  local 
municipalities. 

Second,  premiums  from  those  who 
utilize  the  health  care  program  por- 
tion of  the  pool.  These  individuals  will 
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pay  the  premium  on  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  their  a'jility  to  pay. 

Third,  a  tax  on  the  net  operating 
revenues  of  the  hospitals  in  the  State, 
exempting  certain  hospitals  based  on 
the  amount  of  care  which  is  delivered 
to  low-income  individuals  in  the 
State— composite  of  Medicaid  and  un- 
compensated care.  Those  hospitals 
which  are  currently  providing  care  for 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  pay  at 
twice  the  State  average  will  be 
exempt.  In  addition,  30  percent  of  the 
funds  from  the  health  care  pool  will 
be  returned  to  all  hospitals  in  a 
manner  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
uncompensated  care  which  is  deliv- 
ered. 

The  other  major  provisions  of  S. 
1781,  includes  provisions  for  enroll- 
ment, needs  assessment,  and  outreach, 
additional  cost  sharing,  and  the  care 
for  those  with  a  pre-existing  condition. 
These  will  be  further  clarified  in  the 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
to  follow  and  with  the  text  of  the  bill 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  S.  1781, 
not  as  the  ultimate  answer  to  the 
problem  of  uninsuredness  in  this  coun- 
try, but  as  the  starting  point  in  a  na- 
tional debate  on  the  issue.  We  must 
begin  to  address  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem, and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  their  support  and  cosponsor- 
ship  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  request,  that 
the  section-by-section  analysis  and 
that  the  bill  itself  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  also  request 
that  the  text  of  several  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  the  transcript  of  the  "Sixty 
Minutes"  segment  also  be  included  for 
they  elucidate  in  greater  depth  and  in 
more  detail  the  plight  presently  faced 
many  millions  of  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1781 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Care 
for  the  Uninsured  Act  of  1985". 

SEC.  I.  STATE  PR0<:RAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  State  pools— Each  State  may  estab- 
lish a  program  pursuant  to  this  section 
which  provides  for  a  health  care  pool  to 
make  health  care  available  to  any  eligible 
uninsured  individual  in  the  State,  and 
which  provides  for  cost  sharing  among  hos- 
pitals for  uncompensated  care  provided  by 
hospitals  in  the  State. 

(2)  Federal  alternative.— If  a  State  does 
not  establish  a  program  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Federal  program  established 
pursuant  to  section  5  shall  apply  in  such 
State,  and  the  tax  Imposed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4285  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  apply  to  hospitals  in  such  State. 

(b)  State  Program  Requirements.- 

(1)  In  general.- a  State  program  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section  If  such  pro- 
gram- 


(A)  establishes  and  maintains  a  health 
care  pool  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c); 

(B)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary"):  and 

(C)  provides  such  information  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  Secretary  may  require  in  order 
to  evaluate  the  State  program. 

(2)  Waiver  authority— The  Secretary 
may  waive  the  requirements  of  this  section 
and  approve  a  State  program  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  program  substan- 
tially provides  the  same  results,  with  respect 
to  uninsured  Individuals  and  hospitals 
which  provide  uncompensated  care,  as 
would  the  progrsun  specified  in  this  section. 

(c)  State  Health  Care  Pool.— A  State 
health  care  pool  is  an  entity  established 
under  State  law  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  providing  health  care,  through  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  to  all  uninsured  Individ- 
uals residing  in  the  State:  and 

(2)  sharing  among  all  hospitals  in  the 
State  the  costs  of  uncompensated  care  pro- 
vided by  any  such  hospital. 

(d>  Pool  Financing.- The  State  shall 
ensure  the  solvency  of  the  health  care  pool 
through  any  combination  of— 

(1)  premiums  collected  pursuant  to  section 
3(d).  but  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  such  section: 

(2)  revenues  from  the  hospital  tax  re- 
quired under  section  4(b).  but  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  In  such  section:  and 

(3)  funds  provided  by  the  State  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof. 

SEC.  3.  HEALTH  CARE  PRCKJRAM 

(a)  In  General.— The  State  health  care 
pool  shall  provide  health  care,  through  In- 
surance or  otherwise,  to  all  uninsured  Indi- 
viduals (as  defined  in  subsection  (b))  resid- 
ing in  the  State. 

(b)  Uninsured  Individual.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  an  uninsured  Individual  Is 
any  Individual  who— 

( 1 )  Is  not  eligible  to  be  covered  under  any 
employment-based  health  plan  (provided  by 
Insurance  or  otherwise)  by  reason  of  his 
own  employment  or  the  employment  of  his 
spouse  or  parent.  Including  any  post-em- 
ployment extended  eligibility  provided  at 
the  same  rate  and  with  the  same  employer 
cost  sharing  as  are  provided  to  employees: 
and 

(2)  Is  not  eligible  for  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  or  for  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  Medicaid  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  of  such  Act. 

(c)  Required  Benefits.- 

(1)  In  general.- The  health  care  pool 
must  provide  for  a  program  which  provides, 
either  through  Insurance  or  otherwise.  In- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  the  use  of 
health  maintenance  organizations  or  State- 
established  preferred  provider  arrange- 
ments, at  least  the  following  benefits: 

(A)  Inpatient  hospital  services. 

(B)  Emergency  outpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices. 

(C)  Routine  and  emergency  physician 
services  (including  those  provided  In  health 
clinics). 

(D)  Prenatal,  delivery,  and  post  partum 
care. 

(E)  Laboratory  and  diagnostic  x-ray  serv- 
ices. 

(F)  X-ray.  radium,  and  radioactive  isotope 
therapy. 

(G)  Services  of  a  nurse  midwife,  described 
In  section  I90S(a)(17)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 


(H)  Home  health  services  In  cases  where 
the  SUte  determines  that  the  coverage  of 
such  services  Is  cost  effective. 

(1)  Drugs  or  biolot'lcals  provided  as  part  of 
inpatient  hospital  services. 

(2)  Amount,  duration,  and  scope.— The 
State  shall  determine  the  amount,  duration, 
and  scope  of  the  covered  services  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  which  shall  be  Included 
under  the  program,  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  amount,  duration,  or  scope  of  such  serv- 
ices under  the  program  under  this  section 
be  less  than  the  amount,  duration,  or  scope 
of  such  services  Included  under  the  State 
Medicaid  plan  for  medical  assistance  for  In- 
dividuals described  in  section  1902(a)(10)(A) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(d)  Premiums.— 

(1)  Collection  of  premiums.— Each  unin- 
sured Individual  who  wishes  to  secure 
health  caro  through  the  health  care  pool 
shall  pay  a  premium  for  such  coverage  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Amount  of  premium— (A)  The  amount 
of  the  premium  shall  be  determined  on  a 
sliding  scale  based  upon  the  Individual's 
family  Income  as  follows: 

(i)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  whose 
family  Income  equals  or  exceeds  200  percent 
of  the  official  poverty  line  for  a  family  of 
that  size  (established  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget),  the  premium  shsJl  be 
equal  to  120  percent  of  the  actuarial  value 
of  the  group  benefit  package  provided. 

(ID  In  the  case  of  an  individual  whose 
family  Income  is  below  100  percent  of  such 
poverty  line,  the  premium  shall  be  a  nomi- 
nal amount,  or  there  shall  be  no  premium. 

(Ill)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  whose 
family  income  equals  or  exceeds  100  percent 
of  such  poverty  line,  but  Is  less  than  200 
percent  of  such  poverty  line,  the  premiums 
shall  be  set  based  upon  a  sliding  scale  be- 
tween the  two  premium  amounts  estab- 
lished under  clauses  (i)  and  (11).  but  may  not 
exceed  100  percent  of  the  actuarial  value  of 
the  group  benefit  package  provided. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  family 
Income,  the  State  shall  require  certification 
aind  periodic  recertificatlon  In  the  same 
manner  as  Is  required  under  the  State's  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  but  In  no  case  may  recertifica- 
tlon l)e  required  more  often  than  on  a  quar- 
terly basis. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  uni- 
form definition  of  family  Income  which 
shall  apply  to  all  States.  Such  definition 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  definition  used 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  purposes  of  establishing  the  poverty  line 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(e)  Deductibles  and  Coinsurance.— The 
State  may  require  that  deductibles  and  coin- 
surance amounts  be  Imposed  for  users  of 
services  under  the  program.  If  the  State 
chooses  to  require  such  deductibles  and  co- 
Insurance  amounts,  the  combined  value  of 
the  deductibles  and  coinsurance  may  not 
exceed  8  percent  of  the  actuarial  value  of 
the  benefit  package  provided 

(f)  Open  Enrollment.— The  health  care 
pool  shall  provide  for  open  enrollment  In 
the  program  of  health  care.  UF>on  giving  30 
days  notice  of  the  Intent  to  enroll  or  dlsen- 
roU. 

(g)  Preexisting  Conditions.— Coverage 
under  the  program  may  not  be  limited  or 
denied  by  reason  of  any  preexisting  Illness 
or  medical  condition. 

(h)  Needs  Assessment  and  Outreach  Pro- 
gram.—The  State  shall  conduct  an  ongoing 
program  to— 


(1)  assess  the  need  within  the  State  for 
health  care  provided  through  the  health 
care  pool:  and 

(2)  notify  individuals  who  may  be  eligible 
for  health  care  through  the  pool  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  care  and  how  to  obtain  such 
care. 

SEC.  4.  I'NCOMPENSATED  HOSPITAL  CARE. 

(a)  In  General. -A  State  health  care  pool 
shall  provide  for  sharing  among  all  hospi- 
tals In  the  State  of  the  costs  of  uncompen- 
sated care  provided  by  any  hospital  In  such 
State. 

(b)  Tax  On  Hospital  Revenijes.— In  order 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  section 
2.  the  State  law  must  require  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  section  2(b)(2))  that 
each  hospital  In  the  State  be  subject  to  a 
tax  on  the  operating  net  revenue  of  such 
hospital,  the  proceeds  from  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  health  care  pool.  Not  less  than 
30  percent  of  such  proceeds  must  be  used  to 
compensate  hospitals  In  the  State.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  otherwise  uncom- 
pensated care  provided  by  each  hospital. 

(c)  Uncompensated  Care.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  uncompensated  care  Is  charity 
care,  and  other  care  provided  by  a  hospital 
for  which  a  bill  is  presented,  but  payment 
for  which  is  not  made  within  6  months, 
after  all  reasonable  efforts  at  collection 
have  been  made  from  the  patient  and  from 
any  third  party  which  may  be  liable  for 
such  payment. 

(d)  Hospitals  Subject  to  Pool  and  Tax 
Re«uirements.-(1)  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  all  hospitals  located  in  the  State 
shall  be  subject  to  participation  in  the 
health  care  pool  and  to  the  tax  imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  except  hospitals 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  psy- 
chiatric hospitals,  and  rehabilitation  hospi- 
tals. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  hospital 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  for  any  taxable  year 
If  such  hospital  is— 

(A)  providing  uncompensated  care  at  a 
rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  200  percent  of 
the  State  average  (as  determined  by  the 
State  for  the  most  recent  taxable  year  for 
which  data  Is  available):  and 

(B)  providing  care  to  individuals  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  under  the  Stale's 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  at  a  rale  equal  to  or  greater 
than  200  percent  of  the  State  average  (as 
determined  by  the  State  for  the  most  recent 
taxable  year  for  which  data  is  available). 

SEC.  5.  FEDERAL  PRfMIRAM. 

(a)  Secretary  Shall  Establish  Pro- 
gram—The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  a  health  care  pool 
for  any  State  which  does  not  have  in  effect 
a  State  program  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
operate  such  program  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  States  are  required  to  operate  State 
programs  under  section  2. 

(b)  Financing  or  Program.— 
(1)  In  general.— The  Federal  program  in 

effect  in  any  State  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  financed  by  the  hospital  tax  collect- 
ed from  hospitals  in  such  State  under  sec- 
tion 4285  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  and  from  premiums  collected.  Not  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  tax 
collected  In  any  State  must  be  used  to  com- 
pensate hospitals  in  such  State  for  other- 
wise uncompensated  care,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  required  under  section  4.  with 
payments  to  hospitals  being  made  not  less 
frequently  than  quarterly.  If.  after  provid- 


ing for  a  health  care  program  and  compen- 
sating all  hospitals  In  the  State  for  all  oth- 
erwise uncompensated  care,  any  amounts 
remain  in  the  State's  special  account  (estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (2)).  such  amounts 
shall  be  refunded  to  the  hospitals  In  such 
Slate.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such 
tax  paid  by  each  hospital. 

(2)  Special  accounts.— (A)  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  establish  a  special  ac- 
count In  the  Treasury  for  each  State  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  established  a  program  under 
this  section.  Such  account  shall  be  used  to 
operate  the  health  care  pool  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  State. 

(B)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  Into 
each  such  account— 

(i)  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  re- 
ceived In  the  Treasury  under  section  4285  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  from 
hospitals  located  In  such  State,  and 

(11)  amounU  collected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  as  premiums 
from  individuals  enrolled  in  the  health  care 
program  established  through  the  health 
care  pool  in  such  State. 

(C)  The  amounU  appropriated  by  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  be  transferred  from 
time  to  time  (but  not  less  frequently  than 
quarterly)  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Proper  ad- 
JustmenU  shall  be  made  in  the  amounts 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior 
estimates  were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

(c)  Excise  Tax  on  Hospital  Services.— 
(1)  In  general.— Chapter  33  of  subtitle  D 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  miscellaneous  excise  taxes)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subchapter  C  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter: 

•Subchapter  D— Hospital  Services 
"Sec.  4285.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4286.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  4287.  Time  for  filing  return:  estimated 
tax  payments. 

■•SEC.  4285.  imposition  OF  TAX. 

••(a)  Tax  Imposed.— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed on  hospital  services  a  tax  equal  to  3 
percent  of  the  net  hospital  charges  for  the 
taxable  year  of  any  hospital  which  is  locat- 
ed In  a  State  and  Is  not  subject  to  a  program 
of  such  State  approved  under  section  2  of 
the  Health  Care  for  the  Uninsured  Act  of 
1985. 

•■(b)  Payment  of  Tax.— The  tax  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  hospital. 

•SEC  42S6.  definitions. 

■•For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

••(1)  Net  hospital  charges.— The  term  net 
hospital  charges'  means  the  excess  (If  any) 
of- 

••(A)  the  hospital  charges  of  the  hospital 
for  such  taxable  year,  over 

••(B)  the  hospital  charge  reductions  of  the 
hospital  for  such  taxable  year. 

•■(2)  Hospital  cHARGES.-The  term  •hospi- 
tal charges'  means  the  amount  Imposed  by 
the  hospital  for  hospital  services,  ambulato- 
ry services,  and  ancillary  services. 

••(3)  Hospital  charge  reductions.— The 
term  hospital  charge  reductions'  means  the 
amount  which  equals— 

••(A)  uncollecUble  hospital  charges.  In- 
cluding bad  debts, 

••(B)  the  value  of  uncompensated  care, 
and 

•(C)  contractual  adjustments  and  dis- 
counts. 

•(4)  Hospital.— The  term  hospital'  shall 
not  include— 


•■(A)  any  hospital  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(B)  any  psychiatric  hospital. 

•■(C)  any  rehabilitation  hospital,  or 

■■(D)  any  hospital  which  is— 

"(i)  providing  uncompensated  care  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4  of  the  Health  Care  for  the 
Uninsured  Act  of  1985)  at  a  rate  equal  to  or 
greater  than  200  percent  of  the  State  aver- 
age (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  most 
recent  taxable  year  for  which  data  Is  avail- 
able): and 

•'(ID  providing  care  to  Individuals  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  under  the  State's 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  greater 
than  200  percent  of  the  State  average  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  the  most  recent  taxable 
year  for  which  data  is  available). 

•SEC  4287.  TIME  FOR  FILING  RETIRN;  ESTIMA'rED 
TAX  PAYMENTS. 

"(a)  Time  fob  Filing  Return.— 

"(I)  In  general— Each  hospital  on  which 
a  tax  is  imposed  by  section  4285  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  file  a  return  of  such  tax  no 
later  than  the  time  for  filing  the  return  of 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year. 

••(2)  Taxable  year— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  taxable  year  of  any  hospital 
shall  be— 

•(A)  such  hospital's  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1.  or 

■•(B)  If  there  Is  no  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  1.  the  calendar  year. 

•■(b)  Estimated  Tax  Payments.— For  pur- 
poses of  sections  6154  and  6655,  any  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4285  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tax  Imposed  by  section  11". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  33  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  subchapter  C  the  following  new  Item; 
■Subchapter  D— Hospital  Services.". 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  paragraph  (2),  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
nineteenth  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  delay  for  up  to  12  months  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
State  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
State  requires  extra  time  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  due  to  existing 
contracts,  the  schedule  of  the  SUte  legisla- 
ture, or  other  factors  which  the  Secretary 
determines  make  compliance  within  18 
months  Impossible. 

(b)  Hospital  Tax.— The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4285  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
in  or  after  the  first  month  for  which  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  apply  to  the  SUte  in 
which  the  hospital  is  located,  but  only  with 
respect  to  revenues  received  in  or  after  such 
first  month. 

Health  Care  for  the  Uninsured  Act  or 
1985  Section  by  Section  Analysis 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  utilize  the 
existing  health  care  delivery  system  to  pro- 
vide access  to  health  care  services  for  those 
who  are  currently  unable  to  afford  care 
under  current  reimbursement  mechanisms. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  in- 
surance pools  which  would  make  health 
care  available  based  on  the  ability  to  pay.  It 
would  also  reimburse  hospitals  for  a  portion 
of  their  uncompensated  care. 
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SECTION   1 

Section  1,  provides  for  the  short  title  of 
the  bill,  which  is  the  "Health  Care  for  the 
Uninsured  Act  of  1985". 

SECTION  a 

Section  2.  mandates  that  a  mechanism  be 
established  within  each  state  to  address  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  uninsured  individ- 
uals in  a  state,  and  the  uncompensated  care 
incurred  by  hospitals  for  treating  this  unin- 
sured population.  The  bill  then  allows  three 
approaches  to  address  these  problems. 

1.  The  first  approach  would  require  the 
establishment  of  a  "State  Health  Care 
Pool",  which  when  Implemented  will  accom- 
plish the  two  stated  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

2.  If  a  state  does  not  establish  the  pro- 
gram or  receive  a  waiver  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS).  the 
model  State  Health  Care  Pool",  will  be  Im- 
plemented at  the  Federal  level. 

3.  The  bill  grants  the  SecreUry  of  HHS 
the  authority  to  grant  a  waiver  to  a  state,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  independ- 
ently formulated  state  plan  will  provide 
similar  results  as  the  model  "State  Health 
Care  Pool".  Sucn  a  program  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secetary  and  the  states  must 
provide  sufficient  Information  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  asset  in  such  approval. 

The  section  then  outlines  the  operating 
and  financing  mechanisms  for  the  "State 
Health  Care  Pool".  The  "State  Health  Care 
Pool",  must  provide  health  care,  through  in- 
surance or  otherwise  and  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  uncompensated  care  incurred  by  hos- 
pitals. To  maintain  its  solvency,  this  section 
delineates  the  revenue  sources  Including: 

1.  Funding  by  State,  counties,  and  munici- 
palities, 

2.  Premiums  from  those  accessing  the 
"Health  Care  Program"  portion  of  the  of 
pool, 

3.  Revenues  from  a  tax  on  the  operating 
net  revenues  of  the  hospitals  in  a  state. 

Section  3,  outlines  the  provisions  of  the 
"Health  Care  Program",  portion  of  the 
model  "State  Health  Care  Pool."  It  de- 
scribes the  uninsured  population  to  be 
served,  the  collection  of  premiums,  deducti- 
bles, and  coinsurances,  the  minimum  bene- 
fit package,  and  a  needs  assessment  and  out- 
reach provision. 

Vninsurednesa 

The  uninsured  population,  is  defined  and 
includes  those  Individuals  and  their  families 
who  are  not  eligible  for  an  employment- 
based  health  care  plan,  and  those  who  are 
not  eligible  for  either  Medicaid  or  Medicare. 
MiniTnum  benefit  package 

The  minimum  benefit  package  in  the 
"Health  Care  Program",  could  be  delivered 
through  a  variety  of  health  care  delivery 
systems  including  but  not  limited  to  tradi- 
tional insurance  coverage.  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations  (HMO's),  and  Pre- 
ferred Provider  Organizations  (PPO's). 

The  benefits  must  include  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services;  emergency  outpatient  serv- 
ices; physician  services;  perinatal  services: 
Laboratory  and  diagnostic  X-ray  services; 
nurse  midwife  services;  home  health  care 
services;  and  inpatient  drugs. 
Previiums 

The  premium  payments  of  each  person 
who  would  seek  health  care  coverage 
through  the  pool,  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  family's  flnsmcial  status. 

1.  Those  individuals  with  family  Incomes 
below  the  Federal  Poverty  threshold  would 
pay  no  premium  or  a  nominal  premium. 


2.  Those  Individuals  with  family  incomes 
greater  than  200  percent  of  poverty,  would 
bi.-  required  to  pay  a  premium  equal  to  120% 
of  the  actuarial  value  of  the  group  benefit 
package  being  offered. 

3.  Those  individuals  with  income  l)etween 
100  and  200  percent  of  the  poverty  level, 
would  pay  a  premium  on  a  sliding  scale  be- 
tween the  two  payment  levels  described 
above,  but  no  more  than  100%  of  the  ac- 
tuaral  value  of  the  group  benefit  package. 

Deductibles  and  coinsurance 

The  State  may  require  the  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  be  Imposed  for  users  of  the 
"Health  Care  Program",  and  if  implemented 
must  not  exceed  8  percent  of  the  actuarial 
value  of  the  benefit  package. 
Enrollment 

The  bill  requires  an  open  enrollment 
within  30  days  as  part  of  the  "Health  Care 
Pregram." 

Pre-existing  conditions 

The  bill  prohibits  the  denial  of  coverage 
or  the  limitation  of  benefits  due  to  a  pre-ex- 
isting medical  condition. 

Needs  assessment  and  outreach 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  that  the  state 
conduct  a  needs  assessment  to  determine 
the  extent  of  their  uninsured  population, 
and  that  they  conduct  an  ongoing  outreach 
program  to  notify  those  individuals  who 
may  be  eligible  for  entrance  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

SECTION  4 

This  section  creates  a  mechanism  for  both 
raising  revenues  and  reimbursing  hospitals 
In  a  proportional  manner  for  the  amount  of 
uncompensated  care  that  is  being  delivered. 
Hospitals  already  providing  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  charity  would  be  exempt  from 
any  new  revenue  burdens.  The  exemption 
for  disproportionate  share  hospitals  would 
be  determined  by  excluding  those  hospitals 
serving  two  times  the  state  average  of  both 
Medicaid  and  uncompensated  care  patients. 

With  regard  to  returning  these  funds  to 
the  hospitals,  the  provision  provides  that  a 
minimum  of  30  percent  of  the  hospital  reve- 
nues collected  will  be  used  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  hospitals.  Uncompensated 
care  is  defined  as  charity  care  and/or  other 
care  for  which  a  bill  Is  presented  and  for 
which  no  payment  is  received  within  6 
months. 

SECTION  5 

This  section  outlines  the  mechanism  that 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  will  use  to  implement 
the  "State  Health  Care  Pool ",  at  the  Feder- 
al level  is  the  state  falls  to  do  so.  It  Includes 
the  following: 

1.  the  establishment  of  a  special  account 
in  the  Treasury  for  each  state  to  be  utilized 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

2.  the  Imposition  of  a  3%  net  hospital  rev- 
enue tax,  to  assist  In  the  financing  of  the 
pool,  along  with  the  premiums,  deductibles 
and  coinsurances  previously  discussed, 

3.  a  provision  that  once  the  pool  is  solvent, 
and  all  uncompensated  care  has  been  reim- 
bursed, the  remaining  revenues  from  the 
hospital  tax  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  hospi- 
tals in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tax 
originally  collected. 

SECTION  « 

This  section  provides  for  the  effective 
dates  of  the  legislation  beginning  on  the 
nineteenth  month  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. In  addition,  for  states  unable  to  re- 
spond to  the  new  requirements  under  this 
legislation  within  an  eighteen  month  period. 


the  Secretary  may  delay  implementation  of 
this  act  for  an  additional  12  months. 

160  Minutes— Sunday.  March  17.  19851 

""THE  BIH.FOLD  BIOPSY" 

Mike  Wallace.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
comedy  team  of  Elaine  May  and  Mike  Nich- 
ols did  a  television  sketch  about  ""The  Bill- 
fold Biopsy."  What  can  happen  when  a  pa- 
tient In  pain  arrives  at  a  hospital  emergency 
room. 

Man  (Mike  Nichols).  Nurse! 

WoitAN  (Elaine  May).  Hello. 

Man.  Is— is  this  the  emergency  desk? 

Woman  (affirmative).  Uh-huh. 

Man.  I— I— I  was  in  an  auto  accident.  I've 
broken  my  arm  and  they  said  this  was  the 
nearest  hospital;  you'd  take  care  of  me. 

Woman.  OK.  And,  um,  do  you  have  any 
hospital  Insurance? 

Man.  Yes;  I  have  Blue  Cross. 

Woman.  Can  I  see  your  Blue  Cross  card? 

(Audience  laughing.] 

Man.  I— I  don't  have  it  with  me. 

Woman.  You  don't  have  your  Blue  Cross 
card? 

Man.  No;  you  see,  Nurse,  when  I  left  the 
house.  I  didn't  know  I  was  gonna  have  an 
accident   [Laughter.] 

Woman.  Well.  I  mean,  do  you  have  any 
cash? 

Man.  Yeah,  I  have  about  $5. 

Woman.  Oh,  well,  that's  not  enough. 
[Laughter.] 

Man.  Miss.  I'll  pay  you  in  the  morning. 

Woman.  Oh.  well.  I— we— this  is  a  private 
hospital.  We  can't  do  that,  sir.  I  mean, 
that's  against  hospital  regulations. 

Wallce:  Twenty-five  years  later,  the  bill- 
fold biopsy  is  still  the  first  test  that  most 
folks  are  given  when  they  go  to  a  hospital. 
Do  they  have  medical  insurance?  Well,  35 
million  Americans  will  answer  no,  that  they 
are  not  covered  by  Medicaid  or  Medicare 
and  have  no  private  health  Insurance. 

Why?  They're  not  eligible.  They've  lost 
their  Jobs.  They  have  Jobs  that  don't  pro- 
vide medical  Insurance  and  they  can't  afford 
to  buy  it  on  their  own.  They  are  the  work- 
ing poor,  too  rich  for  Medicaid,  too  young 
for  Medicare.  What  happens  when  they 
need  hospital  care?  Come  with  us  to  Dallas. 
Texas. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  than  65  pri- 
vate hospitals  that  serve  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area.  Have  an  accident  or  an  unex- 
pected Illness,  and  you'll  probably  be  taken 
to  one  of  their  emergency  rooms.  But  then, 
fall  the  billfold  biopsy,  and  you'll  probably 
be  sent  here,  the  emergency  room  at  Park- 
land Hospital  In  Dallas.  Texas,  where  Presi- 
dent Keruiedy  was  brought  back  in  1963. 
This  emergency  room  still  receives  the  hurt 
and  the  sick,  but  today  hundreds  of  them 
are  brought  here,  some  say  dumped  here,  by 
other  hospitals  in  the  area  because  those 
patients  have  no  money  and  no  medical  in- 
surance. 

They  come  by  ambulance,  and  they  come 
by  private  car.  Some  show  up  in  taxis  or  on 
foot.  They  arrive  critically  ill  and  in  pain, 
bum  victims,  women  in  the  middle  of  labor, 
persons  near  death  from  drug  overdoses. 

Woman:  Twenty-seven  year  old  female,  an 
OD  on  heroin,  has  no  work,  no  Insurance. 

Wallace.  Accident  casualties  like  young 
Julie  Mayfleld.  28-years-old.  a  part-time  ac- 
tress with  no  Insurance.  She's  lucky  she  sur- 
vived this  car  wreck  at  all.  She  did  and  was 
taken  to  the  closest  hospital,  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  Medical  Center,  a  private  hospital. 

And.  why  didn't  you  stay  there? 

Julie  MAvriELD.  Well.  t)ecause  I  didn't 
have  8uiy  insurance. 


Wallace.  How  about  your  family? 
Mayfield.  I'm  26.  So.  I'm  no  longer,  you 
know,  a  dependent. 

Wallace.  And  Julie  and  her  family  were 
told  her  hospital  stay  would  run  into  five 
figures  at  least. 

Mayfield.  For  setting— putting  a  rod  in 
my  leg.  and  for  getting  me  up  on  my  feet 
and  walking. 

Wallace.  Julie  Mayfield  had  a  concussion, 
a  lacerated  jaw.  a  broken  hand,  and  a 
broken  thigh,  but  no  money  and  no  insur- 
ance. So.  she  was  transported  from  this  pri- 
vate hospital  in  the  Dallas  suburbs.  20 
miles,  to  the  public  Parkland  Hospital. 

Mayfield.  Every  time  they  moved  me  my 
bones,  which  normally  are  like  this,  were 
broken  like  this,  and  they  would  move.  You 

know,  they  would  move  me  from 

Wallace.  Oh.  my! 

Mayfield.  An  accident  trolley  car.  you 
know,  an  ambulance  trolley  to  a  bed.  to  an- 
other bed.  Well,  every  time  they  did.  I 
passed  out,  it  hurt  so  bad.  It  was— I've  never 
felt  that  kind  of  pain  before.  And  that  was 
the  worst  part  of  switching  hospitals. 

Wallace.  Dan  Nielsen  runs  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  Medical  Center,  and  he  lays  it 
on  the  line,  the  hospital  business  is  now  big 
business. 

Dan  Nielsen.  As  our  business,  the  health 
care  business,  becomes  more  of  a  true  large 
corporate  business,  there  is  more  emphasis 
on  who  is  going  to  pay,  who  will  pay,  who 
cannot  pay. 

Wallace.  Julie  Mayfield  Is  just  one  of 
more  than  150  people  who  are  transferred 
to  Parkland  Hospital  every  month.  Word 
that  they  are  about  to  arrive  comes  over  the 
Parkland  hotline. 
tPhone  ringing.) 

Woman.  Parkland  hotline,  this  is  Barbara. 
Wallace.  The  hotline  is  designed  to  give 
Parkland's  emergency  staff  some  warning 
that  a  legitimate  medical  transfer  needs  to 
be  made.  But  hospitals  in  the  area  use  the 
hotline  primarily  for  economic  reasons,  to 
warn  Parkland  that  another  uninsured  pa- 
tient is  on  his  way.  You  will  hear  some  re- 
markable candor  in  these  conversations 
among  doctors,  nurses,  and  administrators, 
and  lots  of  talk  about  money. 

First,  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Medical 
Center  is  on  the  line  to  Parkland.  One  of 
their  doctors  wants  to  transfer  a  heart  pa- 
tient. 

Man.  This  lady  has  diagnosive  heart  fail- 
ure, and  she's  in  ICU  now,  and  we  need  to 
transfer  her  over. 

Man.  Not  so  quickly,  you  don't.  First  of  all 
you  have  to  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  her. 
Man.  What  do  you  mesm.  not  so  quickly? 
Man.  Well.  I  mean.  I'm  not  going  to  take 
an  unstable  patient  basically. 

Man.  Then  I  won't  send  anybody  who's 
not  stable,  you  got  it? 
Man.  ok. 

Man  (speaking  Spanish].  Listen  to  me  for 
a  minute  now,  don't  give  me  all  that  crap. 
She  does  not  have  any  Insurance.  The  hos- 
pital does  not  want  to  take  care  of  her.  OK. 
Man.  Yeah. 

Man.  This  is  private,  capitalistic  money- 
making  hopital.  They're  on  my  back  to  have 
her  transferred. 

Dr.  Ron  Anderson.  This  hospital's  policies 
are  not  different  than  any  of  the  other  poli- 
cies that  I'm  aware  of  in  the  metropolitan 
area  with  regard  to  the  care  of  indigent 
care,  indigent  folks.  We  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  caring  for  large  numbers  of  people 
who  do  not  have  the  ability  to  pay.  We  do 
not  have  the  money  to  do  that. 

Wallace.  Dr.  Ron  Anderson  runs  Park- 
land Hospital,  a  public  hospital  supported 


mostly  by  tax  money.  He  fought  for  that 
hotline,  and  he  still  gets  angry  at  the  condi- 
tion in  which  sick  people  are  sometimes 
dumped  at  his  emergency  room. 

Dr.  Anderson.  The  person's  on  a  ventila- 
tor, the  person  has  what  we  call  pressors  to 
keep  your  blood  pressure  up  on  a  IV  drip. 

Wallace.  So.  the  other  hospital,  the  other 
doctor  is  simply  lying  to  you  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient? 

Dr.  Anderson.  One  of  the  classic  ones  was 
when  our  resident  called  back  and  said.  "We 
don't  have  an  intensive  care  bed,  doctor, 
that's  why  I  didn't  want  to  take  the  trans- 
fer, and  you  didn't  tell  me  this  patient  was 
so  ill.  You  told  me  that  he  didn't  need  Inten- 
sive care,  what  possessed  you  to  do  that?" 
And  he  said,  "I  forgot,  I  forgot. " 

Man.  We  got  a  pretty  nasty  little  case,  a 
gentleman  about  50-lsh.  unemployed 
who 

Man.  Yeah. 

Man.— Fell.  He's  got  a  compound  frac- 
tured hand.  I  think  that  you  and  Larry  will 
have  a  lot  of  fun. 

Man.  Oh.  boy!  They  want  to  transfer  an 
open  tib  fib  in  a  59-year-old  here.  It  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  another  hospital.  What  it  is 
is  a  poor  person  with  an  open  fracture  that 
they  dump  on  us.  That's  what  it's  all  about. 

Wallace.  In  that  hotline  conversation  be- 
tween a  doctor  at  this  for-profit  hospital. 
Charter  Suburban,  and  the  folks  at  Park- 
land, they  were  talking  about  a  59-yea'--old 
grandfather.  Ward  McDonald.  McDonald 
had  health  insurance  until  2  years  ago  when 
he  lost  his  job  and  with  it  his  insurance.  His 
age  and  his  high  blood  pressure  made  It  vir- 
tually impossible  for  him  to  get  any  insur- 
ance on  his  own.  Then  he  fell  off  a  roof  and 
nearly  severed  his  foot.  Ward  McDonald  was 
taken  to  the  nearest  hospital,  a  very  sick 
man.  His  wife  Bemice  was  called  immediate- 
ly. 

Bernice  McDonald.  He  was  having  chest 
pains  awful  badly,  and  they  was  afraid  that 
he  was  going  to  have  a  cardiac  arrest. 

Wallace.  The  McDonalds  were  concerned 
about  the  injury,  but  they  also  became  con- 
cerned about  who  would  pay  and  how. 

Ward  McDonald.  I  was  very  worried  about 
it  'cause  I— and  at  my  foot,  and  seeing  how 
badly  it  was  broken.  I  was  afraid  it  was 
going  to  run  Into  quite  a  bit  of  money. 

Bernice  McDonald.  Well,  first  thing  I  was 
asked,  if  we  had  medical  insurance.  I 
thought  it  was  very,  very  cold  now.  I  don't 
know  if  that's  the  right  word  or  not.  but 
that's  the  way  I  felt.  I  mean,  his— his  life 
wasn't  important,  but  It  Is  to  me. 

Wallace.  John  Templeton  runs  the  hospi- 
tal that  shipped  Ward  McDonald  to  Park- 
land. 

John  Templeton.  Our  first  attempt  when 
a  next  of  kin  arrives,  of  course,  is  to  find 
who  will  be  responsible,  so  we  can  talk  re- 
sponsibly with  them 

Wallace.  Sure. 

Templeton.— About  financial  arrange- 
ments. And  in  doing  so.  if  It  comes  off  cold 
and  harsh,  I  can  only  apologize.  These  are 
awful  times  to  l>e  talking  about  finances. 

Wallace.  Dr.  Jesse  Doyle  is  head  of  the 
emergency  room  at  Charter  Suburban.  He 
was  there  the  day  Ward  McDonald  was 
brought  In.  He  used  to  be  a  resident  at  Park- 
land Hospital. 

Dr.  Jesse  Doyle.  And  when  you're  a  resi- 
dent over  there,  and  you  haven't  had. 
you've  been  up  all  night  on  call,  you  don't 
ever  like  to  hear  that  you're  getting  three  or 

four   transfers    during    the    middle   of   the 

night,  but 

Wallace.  And  the  transfers  are? 


Dr.  Doyle.— I  think,  I  think  most  of  them 
are  appropriate,  and  they— I  think  the 
system  is  fine  the  way  it  is. 

Wallace.  So.  Ward  McDonald  was  trans- 
ported from  this  private  for-profit  hospital 
30  miles  and  45  minutes  to  Parkland. 

Bernice  McDonald.  As  soon  as  they  got 
him  out  here,  the  ambulance  driver  came  up 
to  me  and  asked  for  their  money,  or  what 
the  fee  was.  If  I  would  pay  it  immediately,  it 
would  be  $75.  If  I  waited  until  the  next  day, 
it  would  be  $105. 

Ward  McDonald.  And  It  was  pretty  rough 
to  start  with,  and  then  the  ambulance 
driver  missed  his  turn  coming  over  to  Park- 
land, and  they  came  through  dowTitowTi, 
and  hit  a  bunch  of  those  rough  streets  down 
there,  and  my  leg  got  to  bouncing  up  and 
dowTi  In  that  ambulance.  And  I  was  afraid  I 
was  going  to  pass  out  then. 

Wallace.  Mrs.  McDonald  borrowed  some 
money  from  her  son.  and  she  payed  up  that 
day.  A  few  weeks  later  the  McDonalds  re- 
ceived a  bin  for  almost  $900  from  Charter 
Suburban  Hospital  for  the  care  he  received 
there.  McDonald  doesn't  know  how  he's 
going  to  pay  It.  The  taxpayers  will  end  up 
paying  for  his  care  at  Parkland.  His  bill 
there  Is  now  more  than  $18,000. 

Isn't  there  a  certain  callousness  about  this 
whole  business?  I  mean,  for  one  hospital  to 
say.  well,  this  fellow,  this  woman  cannot 
afford  this;  therefore,  send  him  or  her  over 
to  Parkland?  It— it  doesn't  seem  somehow  to 
square  with  the  Hippocratic  oath. 

Dr.  AifDEHsoN.  Well,  the  Hippocratic  oath 
Is  sometimes  In  conflict  with  corporate 
policy. 

Wallace.  Corporate  policy  that  Dr.  Ander- 
son says  forces  more  and  more  hospitals 
faced  with  rising  costs  and  falling  revenues 
to  think  of  money  before  medicine. 

Dr.  Anderson.  They're  taking  what  is  a 
businesslike,  rational  approach,  which 
scares  the  hell  out  of  me  because  medicine 
Is  not  just  business;  It's  caring  for  people. 
We  got  to  be  businesslike,  but  those  ward 
rooms  are  a  long  way  fiom  my  emergency 
room. 

Wallace.  Karen  Cawley  works  for  Dr.  An- 
derson. She's  Parkland's  vice  president  for 
emergency  services.  She.  or  a  member  of  her 
staff,  must  approve  every  hotline  transfer  to 
Parkland  hospital. 

On  the  hotline,  I've  heard  you  get  into 
little  fracases 

Karen  Cawley.  Yes. 

Wallace —With  doctors  from  other  hospi- 
tals. They  want  to  send  them  over,  and 
you're  suspicious  that  they're  sending  them 
over  not  for  medical  reasons,  but  purely  for 
money  reasons. 

Cavtley.  Right,  that's  true.  Tensions  do 
run  high  at  times. 

Wallace.  And— and  what  do  doctors  say  to 
you? 

Cawley.  They're  very  honest.  They're 
very  upfront.  They  will  say 

Man.  Hey,  we're  not  talking  about  ethical 
grounds.  We're  talking  about  a  lady  that 
needs  something  done,  that  doesn't  have 
the  money  to  do  It  with.  I  am  dead  serious, 
sweetheart.  We  have  had  no  end  of  problem 
at  Irving  Community  Hospital  with  Park- 
land Hospital  In  the  last  6  months  regarding 
perfectly  legitimate  transfers.  That's  what 
your  damned  hospital  is  there  for.  That's 
what  I  pay  my  taxes  for. 

Wallace.  Forget  the— the  physical  health 
of  a  patient,  what  does  it  do  to  the  mental 
health  of  the  patient  and  his  family  when 
he  or  she  is  shipped  around  from  hospital  to 
hospital,  transferred,  dumped? 
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Dr.  Anderson.  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
motor  accident  at  one  point  where  I  had  In- 
surance, and  the  other  fellow  didn't  have  in- 
surance when  I  was  Just  a  teenager,  and 
they  transferred  him.  And  I  remember 
trying  to  tell  them  that  I  would  pay  the  bill 
t)ecause  I  thought  he  was  unstable.  And  I 
remember  feeling  that  somehow  he  wasn't 
worth  as  much  as  I  happened  to  be  because 
I  had  a  Blue  Cross  card  in  my  pocket. 

Waixace.  Meet  Billy  Petty  and  his  6-year- 
old  daughter  Jeruiifer.  Jennifer  had  no  Blue 
Cross  card  or  any  other  insurance.  She  is 
one  of  millions  of  children  not  covered  by 
health  insurance.  Because  of  that,  they 
were  turned  away  from  this  neighborhood 
medical  center,  told  to  get  In  their  car  and 
go  to  Parkland.  The  doctor  never  alerted 
Parkland  they  were  on  their  way.  Jennifer 
Petty  arrived  in  what  the  hospital  described 
as  rather  critical  condition,  in  a  state  of  im- 
pending shock.  The  doctor  who  had  sent 
Jennifer  on  her  way  didn't  want  to  talk  to 
us,  but  her  father  did  at  Parkland. 

Billy  Petty.  She  was  dehydrating,  but  I 
didn't  have  no  insurance.  So,  they  told  me  I 
had  to  carry  her  to  Parkland. 

Wallace.  And  did  he  offer  to  call  Park- 
land for  you— 

Petty  [negative],  Uh-uh. 

Wallace.— Or  say  that  he  was  going  to  call 
on  the  hotline  or  anything  like  that?  Just 
said,  "Go  on." 

Petty.  They  need  to  go  put  her  In  the 
hospital.  So.  I  brought  her  over  here. 

Wallace.  And  he  didn't  charge  you  any- 
thing? 

Petty  [negative].  Uh-uh. 

Wallace.  Jennifer  Petty  was  placed  in  im- 
mediate isolation  suffering  from  meningitis. 
She  was  hospitalized  for  8  days. 

I  see  that  she's  in  bed  there  now,  and  how 
is  she  doing? 

Petty.  She's  doing  oretty  good  since  they 
gave  her  some  medicine. 

Wallace.  Good  luck. 

Petty.  OK,  I  need  it. 

Wallace.  Jack  Ayres  gets  especially  angry 
when  children  are  involved.  He  is  a  lawyer 
and  a  certified  paramedic  who  teaches  medi- 
cal legal  issues  to  medical  students,  and  to 
Parkland's  staff. 

Let  me  play  devil's  advocate.  I  mean,  I— 
I'm  running  a  hospital.  I  got  to  stay  alive. 

Jack  Ayres.  There's  absolutely  nothing 
wrong  with  a  proprietary  hospital  saying 
that  we  do  not  electively  treat  people  who 
don't  have  insurance  or  money.  "That's  a  dif- 
ferent animal  than  the  person  that  holds 
themselves  out  to  the  public  as  having  a  24- 
hour  emergency  department,  lures  the 
public  into  the  hospital  upon  the  expecta- 
tion that  emergency  care  is  available,  and 
then  tries  to  discriminate  in  providing  that 
care  because  of  the  patient's  ability  to  pay. 

Wallace.  Private  hospitals  insist  they 
render  that  emergency  care  by  stabilizing 
the  patient  before  they  transfer  him.  But 
most  of  them  will  admit  that  the  dumping 
of  the  uninsured  Is  not  only  a  Dallas  phe- 
nomenon, but  a  nationwide  problem. 

Dallas.  "Money,  cause  of  care  refusal." 
South  Carolina.  "Hospital  turns  girl  away 
because  family  can't  pay."  Washington.  D.C. 
"Hospitals  refusing  to  admit  poor."  Across 
the  nation,  people  without  Insurance  have 
become  part  of  the  dumping  dilemma. 

And  only,  only  for  the  reason  that  they 
don't  have  some  kind  of  Insurance? 

Dr.  Anderson.  That's  true, 

Wallace.  Money. 

Dr.  Anderson.  I  think,  yeah,  it  is.  We 
thought  maybe  it  was  ethnic.  We  looked  at 
this  in  our  own  data,  nearly  2.000  transfers. 


and  it  does  turn  out  that  many  of  these  pa- 
tients are  Hispanic,  black.  Southeast  Asian, 
but  as  you  really  look,  everything  that  ties 
them  together  is  the  lack  of  green.  They 
don't  have  money. 

Bernice  McDonald.  You  kind  of  try  to 
plan  your  life,  and  you  feel  like  you  got  It 
made,  and  then  one  day  It's  there,  the  next 
day  It's  not.  'Your  props  are  all  knocked  out 
from  under  you. 

"BROTHERS  KEEPER" 

Ed  Bradley.  Two  brothers.  One  has  lived 
the  American  Dream— star  athlete,  scholar, 
professor,  writer.  The  other,  the  younger  of 
the  two,  has  lived  the  American  nightmare: 
he's  in  prison,  .sentenced  to  life  without 
parole.  "Brothers  and  Keepers"  is  the  name 
of  the  book  written  by  one  of  them  based  on 
conversations  and  letters  with  the  other. 
The  book  is  a  plea  to  give  his  brother  an 
other  chance. 

(Prom  American  Medical  News.  Aug.  9, 
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In  First  Qdarter  or  1985— Hospitals  Score 

Record  Propits  Under  DRG's 

(By  Doug  Lefton) 

Hospitals  racked  up  record  profits  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  according  to  data 
released  by  the  American  Hospital  Assn. 
(AHA)  during  its  annual  convention  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  data  showed  that  profits  for  the  hos- 
pital industry  as  a  whole  rose  to  $2.8  billion 
in  the  first  quarter— a  22%  increase  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1984. 

"We've  never  had  operating  margins  like 
this  that  I  can  remember,"  acknowledged 
Alex  McMahon,  AHA  president.  In  an  Inter- 
view. 

While  the  hospital  industry  as  a  whole 
fared  extremely  well,  18%  of  all  hospitals 
are  running  in  the  red,  according  to  the 
data,  published  In  Economic  Trends,  an 
AHA  quarterly  report  on  hospital  statistics. 

That  figure  prompted  Donald  Wegmlller. 
who  was  named  the  AHA's  chairman-elect 
during  the  group's  meeting,  to  predict  that 
many  of  the  nation's  hospitals  would  close 
in  the  next  few  years. 

"It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  half  of  the  18% 
closed  over  the  next  few  years,"  he  said. 
That  would  mean  that  more  thaji  500  of  the 
nation's  5,800  hospitals  would  close. 

Wegmiller  said  that  small  hospitals,  many 
of  which  cannot  cut  costs  any  further,  were 
the  most  vulnerable. 

McMahon  attributed  the  hospital  indus- 
try's unprecedented  bottom  line  to  Medi- 
care's prospective  payment  system,  which 
pays  hospitals  for  Inpatient  services  accord- 
ing to  diagnosis- related  groups  (DRGs). 

The  plan,  which  began  phase-in  in  late 
1983  has  given  hospitals  strong  Incentives 
to  cat  costs  by  becoming  more  efficient, 
McMehon  said.  Under  the  plan,  "Medicare 
revenue  [for  a  given  diagnosis]  is  fixed. 
Thereiore,  if  you  save  money,  you  keep 
money  [as  profit]."  he  explained. 

The  data  in  Economic  Trends  showed  that 
the  hospital  industry's  profit  margin  in- 
creased to  7.9%  In  the  first  quarter,  the 
highest  first-quarter  margin  reported  since 
the  AHA  t>egan  tracking  the  statistic  in 
1963.  The  figure  surpassed  the  6.2%  profit 
margin  reported  for  1984.  which  also  set  a 
record. 

Generally,  the  viability  of  a  business  is 
Judged  by  Its  profit  margin,  the  percent  of 
revenue  that  exceeds  expenses.  Profits  are 
treated  differently  by  for-profit  and  not-for- 
profit  hospitals.  A  for-profit  hospital  dis- 
tributes some  of  its  profit  to  stockholders  as 


dividends  and  plows  the  rest  back  into  the 
busine.ss.  A  not-for-profit  hospital,  which 
has  no  stockholders,  plows  Its  entire  profit 
back  into  the  business  or  saves  the  profit  to 
meet  future  needs. 

AHA  officials  said  that  the  industry's 
profit  margins,  though  record  high,  wpre 
not  excessive.  McMahon  said  that,  wh 
profit  margins  grew,  hospital  costs  gn  i 
slowly.  The  data  showed  that  hospital  reve- 
nue, or  the  total  cost  of  hospital  care  to  the 
nation,  was  only  4.7%  higher  this  first  quar- 
ter than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1984. 

Other  AHA  officials  said  they  thought 
that  profit  margins  in  the  6%  to  7%  range 
were  not  excessive  when  compared  to  mar- 
gins in  other  industries. 

The  data,  as  well  as  interviews  conducted 
at  the  AHA  convention,  indicated  that  high 
profits  have  resulted  primarily  from  cost 
slashing  at  hospitals,  much  of  it  achieved  by 
cutting  staff  and  through  more  careful  pur- 
chasing. "I  haven't  talked  to  a  person  at  this 
meeting  that  hasn't  gone  through  a  signifi- 
cant downsizing  in  operation  in  the  last 
year,"  said  Donald  Shrofwhire,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  650-bed 
Tucson  Medical  Center  in  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Shropshire  said  he  reduced  staff  at  his 
hospital  by  200  employees  during  the  Ittst 
year  through  attrition  and  early  retire- 
ments. 

Hospitals  also  are  reducing  costs  by  track- 
ing physician  use  of  the  hospitals,  said  Ray- 
mond Leitner.  president  and  CEO  of  John 
C.  Lincoln  Hospital  In  Phoenix  and  an  AHA 
l>oard  member.  Hospitals  "are  Just  getting 
there"  in  identifying  physicians  who  are 
heavy  users,  and  in  conveying  that  data  to 
utilization  review  committees,  he  said. 

At  an  AHA  hearing  committee  meeting, 
however.  James  H.  Sammons.  MD.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  AMA,  said  that  some  of 
the  cost  savings  might  be  coming  through 
the  release  of  patients  who  are  not  yet 
ready  to  go  home.  There  Is  "a  significant 
amount  of  anecdotal  evidence"  that  patients 
are  t>eing  released  "too  quick  and  too  sick," 
he  said. 

In  an  interview  shortly  after  Dr.  Sammons 
spoke,  the  AHA's  McMahon  said,  "We  have 
to  be  certain  that  the  better  margins  have 
not  come  at  the  expense  of  qualify  of  care.  I 
do  not  think  they  have."' 

Although  the  hospital  industry  as  a  whole 
has  fared  profitably,  18%  of  all  hospitals  ex- 
perienced negative  margins  for  the  year 
ended  in  March,  the  data  Indicated.  This 
means  that  nearly  one  In  five  hospitals  is 
losing  money. 

Wegmiller.  who  is  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Health  Central  Corp..  a 
Minneapolis-based  chain  of  non-profit  hos- 
pitals, said  he  doubted  that  there  ever  had 
been  so  many  hospitals  with  negative  mar- 
gins. "Just  as  everyone  predicted,  under  pro- 
spective payment,  there  are  winners  and 
losers.  And  that  disparity  is  becoming  more 
and  more  evident,"  he  said. 

The  hospitals  that  are  faring  the  worst 
tend  to  be  the  small  hospitals.  According  to 
the  data,  hospitals  with  fewer  than  50  beds, 
as  a  group,  have  decreasing  profit  margins. 

Although  large  hospitals  can  cut  costs  by 
reducing  personnel,  small  hospitals  often 
cannot  reduce  their  staff  complement,  hos- 
pital observers  have  said.  As  an  example,  a 
large  hospital  can  let  go  one  of  Its  building 
engineers,  but  a  small  hospital  that  has  only 
one  building  engineer  cannot. 

Small  urban  hospitals  are  the  most  likely 
to  close.  Wegmiller  said,  because  of  competi- 
tion from  neighboring  hospitals.  The  next 
most  endangered  class  of  hospitals  are  small 


rural  hospitals,  he  said.  Large  inner-city 
hospital  plagued  with  high  loads  of  indigent 
care  and  aging  physical  plants  are  the  third 
most  likely  class  of  hospitals  to  face  closing, 
he  said. 

Wegmiller  added  that  many  falling  hospi- 
tals that  do  not  close  would  convert  to  nurs- 
ing homes  or  institutions  that  treat  chemi- 
cal dependency,  sexual  and  sleep  dysfunc- 
tions, or  pain. 

Wegmiller  also  said  there  was  a  "direct 
correlation  "  between  the  oversupply  of  phy- 
sicians in  an  area  and  failing  hospital  mar- 
gins. When  the  physician  population  be- 
comes competitive,  the  MDs  begin  to  do 
work  in  their  offices  that  formerly  was  per- 
formed In  hospitals,  he  said.  "They  need  to 
do  more  and  more  themselves  to  maintain 
their  income  levels  or  to  sustain  their  medi- 
cal practices. 

The  greater  the  supply  of  physicians,  the 
worse  the  hospital  margins  in  that  area." 
Wegmiller  said. 

The  data  in  the  AHA's  Economic  Trends 
are  based  on  a  survey  returned  by  1,200  of 
the  nation's  5,800  hospitals.  The  publication 
revealed  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1985. 
compared  to  the  first  quarter  of  1984; 

Admissions  feel  5.7%. 

Average  length  of  stay  dropped  2.4%. 

The  total  number  of  inpatient  days 
dropped  7.9%. 

Outpatient  visits  Increased  1.5%. 

Occupancy  decreased  from  72%  to  68%. 

The  number  of  full-time  equivalent  per- 
sonnel decreased  3.8%. 

The  number  of  staffed  beds  dropped  by 
2.2%. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  30,  1985] 
Ailing,    Uninsured    and    Turned    Away— 
Americans    Without    Health    Coverage 
Finding  Hospital  Doors  Closed 

<By  Paul  Taylor) 
Dallas,— When  G.R.  Lafon  walked  shakily 
into  the  emergency  room  of  Parkland  Me- 
morial Hospital  here,  a  nursing  supervisor 
asked  is  she  could  help. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  the  uninsured  56-year  old 
laborer,  displaying  a  nasty  third-degree 
grease  bum  on  his  side  and  back.  "I  already 
been  to  three  hospitals  today  that  couldn't." 
Lafon  had  been  thrice  "dumped  "-turned 
away  from  emergency  rooms  for  lack  of  a 
deposit  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,500  required 
by  three  for-profit  hospitals  closer  to  his 
home. 

•Kind  of  makes  you  feel  like  a  dog."  said 
Lafon,  who  received  a  skin  graft  and  19  days 
of  hospital  care  at  county-owned  Parkland. 
Dumping  is  not  new,  but  it  is  a  growing 
practice.  The  20  million  to  35  million  Ameri- 
cans without  health  insurance  are  finding 
themselves  left  out  in  two  upheavals  that 
are  changing  the  face  of  the  health  indus- 
try: the  ascendancy  of  for-profit  hospitals 
and  the  emergence  of  price-conscious  con- 
sumers-led by  the  biggest  health  consumer 
of  all,  the  federal  government. 

These  developments  have  set  loose  free- 
market  incentives  into  an  arena  long  shield- 
ed from  them,  the  hospital,  and  may  lead  to 
lower-cost,  more  efficient  health  care  for  ev- 
eryone. Already  they  seem  to  be  taming 
medical  Inflation. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  as  the  leading 
players  in  thU  brave  new  marketplace— hos- 
pitals, counties,  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, private  insurers— sort  out  new  roles 
and  protect  old  turf,  "the  uninsured  are  the 
ones  who  are  left  with  their  Jaws  exposed." 
said  John  Gavras.  president  of  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  Hospital  Council. 


Dumping  Is  the  prime  symbol  of  that  ex- 
posure. In  communities  nationwide,  dump- 
ing headlines  have  become  the  $600  ash- 
trays of  medical  care.  The  horror  stories 
that  make  the  news— of  patients  being  sent 
to  other  hospitals  while  in  labor  or  while  co- 
matose or  Immediately  after  devastating  ac- 
cidenu— are  atypical,  but  they  speak  tc  the 
pen-erse  incentives  of  a  larger  system. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  patients  are 
dumped  nationally:  few  hospitals  keep 
records.  Parkland  does.  It  gets  "dumped  on" 
150  times  a  month— twice  the  level  of  three 
years  ago.  Other  big-city  public  hospitals 
that  monitor  dumping  report  similar  jumps. 
Last  year,  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chicago 
admitted  6.000  emergency  patients  trans- 
ferred from  other  facilities,  a  fivefold  In- 
crease in  four  years. 

Parkland  and  Cook  County  are  tax-sup- 
ported, and  their  charge  is  to  care  for  the 
poor.  Both  are  teaching  hospitals:  their 
staffs  have  excellent  reputations.  So  the 
question  arises:  What"s  wTong  with  putting 
uninsured  patients  In  places  like  that? 

One  set  of  concerns  Is  strictly  medical:  the 
other  involves  access  and  equity. 

Last  year,  a  Harvard  Medical  School  re- 
search team  analyzed  records  of  the  458  pa- 
tients transferred  during  a  six-month  period 
to  tax-supported  Highland  General  Hospital 
in  Oakland.  Calif.  It  found  that  in  7.2  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  the  patients  were  trans- 
ferred without  being  stabilized  medically 
and  that  their  care  suffered  as  a  result. 

"Medical  Judgment,  compassion  and 
common  sense  nowadays  are  too  often  over- 
whelmed by  the  economic  considerations  of 
hospital  managers,  "  said  Arnold  S.  Relman, 
editor  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Relman  and  other  critics  also  fear  that 
the  country  is  heading  toward  a  two-tiered 
network  of  hospital  care— private  hospitals 
for  paying  patients,  public  hospitals  for  the 
poor  and  uninsured. 

"It  doesn't  take  too  long  to  figure  out  who 
loses  in  a  system  like  that,"  said  Dr.  Ron 
Anderson,  president  of  Parklsmd,  who  be- 
lieves that  a  community  will  spend  only  so 
many  tax  dollars  on  public  hospitals. 

Anderson  bumps  into  those  limits  every 
day.  Parkland,  he  likes  to  Joke,  has  an 
"open-door"  policy— literally. 

"Our  doors  are  kept  open  by  the  long  lines 
of  people  trying  to  get  care."  he  says.  Walts 
at  some  of  his  hospital's  outpatient  clinics 
can  run  five  or  six  hours.  During  busy  times. 
Parkland's  four-bed  hospital  rooms  have 
five  beds,  making  even  getting  In  and  out  a 
chore  for  visitors,  doctors  and  nurses. 

It  is  crowding,  rather  than  the  quality  of 
medical  care,  that  gives  public  hospitals 
their  generally  poor  reputations.  But  repu- 
tation Is  the  least  of  the  public  hospitals' 
worries. 

In  the  new  medical  marketplace,  public 
hospitals  are  being  hit  from  all  sides  by  cost 
pressures.  Federal  cutbacks  in  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  have  reduced  their  reimburse- 
ments: employer  cutbacks  in  health  benefits 
have  added  to  the  pool  of  the  uninsured  for 
whom  they  are  ultimately  responsible:  and 
the  •skimming""  of  paying  patients  by  the 
aggressive  marketing  techniques  of  for- 
profit  hospital  chains  have  taken  away 
many  of  their  paying  customers. 

At  least  seventy  public  hospitals  have 
closed  their  doors  In  the  past  five  years,  and 
another  180  have  been  bought  or  managed 
by  for-profit  hospitals— thereby  adding  to 
the  strains  on  the  remaining  public  hospi- 
tals. .  , 

■Health  care  Is  now  a  commercial  com- 
modity sold  in  a  market  In  which  nice  guys 


(those  who  render  uncompensated  care  to 
the  indigents)  are  bound  to  finish  last," 
writes  Uwe  Relnhardt,  a  health  economist 
at  Princeton  University. 

In  Texas,  where  the  proprietary  hospital 
Industry  has  Its  strongest  foothold,  30  per- 
cent of  all  hospiUl  beds  are  owned  by  for- 
profit  chains:  nationally,  the  figure  Is  11 
percent,  but  it  is  expected  'to  grow  to  30  per- 
cent within  a  decade. 

Public  hospitals  nationwide  spend  11  per- 
cent of  their  gross  patient  revenues  on  "in- 
digent care"— that  is.  care  for  uninsured  pa- 
tients too  poor  to  pay,  too  young  for  Medi- 
care (the  federal  program  for  those  65  and 
older)  and  unqualified  for  Medicaid  (a  state- 
federal  program  whose  eligibility  guidelines 
make  coverage  available  to  only  half  the  na- 
tion's poor). 

Private  hospitals,  on  the  other  hand, 
spend  3  percent  of  their  gross  patient  reve- 
nues on  care  for  the  Indigent— despite  laws. 
In  Texas  and  other  states,  requiring  hospi- 
tals with  emergency  rooms  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  to  all  patients  who  need  it,  re- 
gardless of  ability  to  pay. 

Given  that  disparity,  a  predictable  tug  of 
war  has  developed  in  this  state  and  nation- 
ally betwwen  public  and  for-profit  hospitals. 
The  hybrid  private/nonprofit  hospitals, 
which  own  more  than  half  of  all  beds  na- 
tionwide, have  generally  sat  on  the  side- 
lines, feeling  sympathy  for  both  combat- 
ants. 

Here  In  Dallas.  Parkland's  emergency 
room  has  Instituted  a  tough  screening  policy 
designed  to  curb  dumping.  Parkland's 
screeners  are  directed  not  to  take  transfers 
without  sound  medical  reasons,  or  unless 
the  patients  are  legitimate  charity  cases 
rather  than  the  medically  indigent."  The 
screening  has  worked  to  a  degree,  but  it  is  a 
voluntary  system  that  relies  on  the  sending 
hospitals  to  phone  in  advance  for  permis- 
sion to  transfer.  Not  all  do  so. 

Parkland  also  pushed  a  bill  in  the  Texas 
Legislature  that  would  have  placed  a  1  per- 
cent tax  on  the  net  revenues  of  all  hospitals, 
and  used  the  money  to  set  up  a  state  fund 
to  care  for  the  medically  indigent.  Florida 
recently  enacted  a  similar  tax.  States  that 
have  hospital  ratesetting  powers,  such  as 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts,  factor  the 
cost  of  Indigent  care  Into  their  rates. 

Texas  for-profits  launched  an  aggressive 
lobbying  campaign  against  what  they 
dubbed  the  "sick  tax."  and  they  killed  it.  In- 
stead, the  legislature  passed  a  law  last 
month  requiring  each  county  that  does  not 
have  a  public  hospital  (about  half  do  not)  to 
spend  at  least  10  percent  of  its  local  tax  rev- 
enues on  medical  care  for  the  indigent. 
Counties  that  spend  more  than  10  percent 
receive  state  reimbursements. 

The  lobbying  by  the  for-profit  hospitals 
angered  many  legislators— state  Rep.  Brad 
Wright  of  Houston,  chairman  of  the  public 
health  committee,  accused  them  of  "repre- 
hensible tactics  "—but  the  proprietary  hospl- 
Uls  refuse  to  be  cast  In  the  role  of  bad  g"y. 
They  argue  that  guaranteeing  health  care 
for  the  Indigent  Is  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment—not hospitals,  patients  or  pa- 
tients' Insurers,  all  of  whom  would  ultimate- 
ly pay  a  "sick  tax." 

"We  dont  expect  Safeway  or  A&P  to  give 
away  free  food  for  people  who  cant  afford 
It,"  said  R.  Bruce  Andrews,  executive  vice 
president  of  American  Medical  Internation- 
al, a  for-profit  chain,  expressing  the  free- 
market  view  In  Its  purest  form. 

Who,  then,  should  pay?  The  question  goes 
to  the  heart  of  this  nations  longstanding 
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ambivalence   toward   funding  medical   care 
for  the  poor. 

The  United  States  spends  more  per  capita 
on  health  than  any  country  in  the  world, 
yet  it  is  the  one  Western  Industrial  democ- 
racy that  does  not  treat  health  care  as  a 
basic  national  right.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
will  not  stand  for  any  health  delivery 
system  that  shuts  out  critically  ill  patients 
because  of  their  inability  to  pay. 

Over  the  years,  a  Jerry-rigged  system  of 
hidden  subsidies  came  into  being  tha'  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  reconciling  those 
crosscurrents  and  reflected  the  ambiva- 
lences. The  hospital  bills  of  the  uninsured 
were  paid  by  the  hospital  bills  of  the  in- 
sured, a  mechanism  of  "cost-shifting"  that 
thrived,  until  the  onset  of  the  1980s,  in  the 
milieu  of  generous  hospital-reimbursement 
formulas  built  into  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid programs. 

When  the  federal  government  got  Into  the 
health  insurance  business  in  1965  with  Med- 
icare iind  Medicaid,  it  said  to  the  hospitals, 
in  effect:  We  lack  the  political  consensus  to 
insure  all  the  poor,  but  we  will  reimburse 
you  handsomely  enough  for  those  we  do 
insure  so  that  you  can  pick  up  the  slack  and 
take  care  of  the  rest. 

Because  the  federal  government  became 
the  nation's  biggest  purchaser  of  health 
care  through  those  two  programs.  It  served 
as  the  industry  pricing  leader;  private  insur- 
ers had  little  choice  but  to  go  along  with 
"cost  plus"  reimbursement  formulas.  Prom 
1965  to  1980.  cost-shifting  thrived,  and  hos- 
pitals flourished.  Their  share  of  the  health- 
care dollar  grew  from  one-third  to  more 
than  40  percent,  and  the  cost-plus  formulas 
drew  entrepreneurs  into  the  field.  So  began 
the  era  of  for-profit  hospitals. 

By  the  late  1970s,  the  poor  were  staying  In 
hospitals  and  seeing  doctors  as  often  as  the 
not-poor.  The  uninsured  still  had  less  access 
to  care,  but  their  numbers  were  diminish- 
ing—down  to  10  percent  of  the  population, 
by  some  estimates. 

Then  something  snapped.  The  galloping 
medical  Inflation  of  the  1970s,  triggered  in 
no  small  measure  by  those  generous  reim- 
bursement policies,  became  politically  intol- 
erable. The  federal  government  decided  to 
reverse  field.  After  15  years  of  making  ex- 
pansion and  access  the  hallmarks  of  Its 
health  policy.  It  would  now  make  cost  con- 
tainment the  critical  Ingredient. 

In  the  early  1980s.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
budgets  were  cut  or  capped,  and  for  the  first 
time  In  nearly  20  years,  the  number  of  unin- 
sured started  rising  again.  Moreover,  In  a 
key  change  in  1983.  the  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment formula  was  changed  to  a  fixed  price, 
rather  that  cost-based,  approach.  Private  In- 
surers, emboldened  by  the  government's  ex- 
ample and  aroused  by  the  doubling  of 
health-care  costs  as  a  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  in  the  previous  25  years, 
followed  suit. 

Much  good  has  come  of  this  cost  squeez- 
ing. Medical  inflation  has  t>een  cut  in  half, 
average  hospital  stays  have  been  shortened, 
and  insurers  such  as  Blue  Cross  are  passing 
their  savings  back  to  subscril)ers.  Prom  the 
hospital  industry's  standpoint,  however,  the 
squeeze  has  meant  cutthroat  pressures  to 
economize  and  to  compete— for  paying  cus- 
tomers, please. 

It  is  a  brave  new  market,  indeed. 

A  few  blocks  down  the  street  from  Park- 
land stands  Medical  Arts  Hospital,  one  of 
the  new  "medical  boutiques"  that  have 
carved  out  a  market  niche  by  offering  hospi- 
tal inpatients  such  amenities  as  midafter- 
noon  wine  and  cheese,  fine  china  and  silver- 


ware. Throughout  the  city,  billboards 
beckon  hospital  patients  (marketing  has  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  "specials  this  week 
on  cataracts."  but  the  visionaries  say  it's 
coming). 

Suburban  shopping  strips  are  filling  up 
with  minor-emergency  centers  (Doc-ln-a- 
Box.  as  the  genre  Ls  affectionately  known) 
where  "McDoctors"  treat  broken  arms  and 
runny  noses  for  less  money  and  with  less 
waiting  time  than  good  old.  disappearing 
Marcus  Welby. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  an  emerging  glut  of 
doctors  and  hospital  beds,  both  of  which 
tooled  up  in  the  1970s  for  an  expanding 
market.  But  as  the  uninsured  are  discover- 
ing, too  many  doctors  and  too  many  beds  do 
not  necessarily  add  up  to  Increased  access  to 
medical  care. 

The  day  he  burned  himself  In  a  grease  fire 
at  a  fish  fry.  G.R.  Lafon  found  that  out 
firsthand. 

Doctors  at  the  first  three  emergency 
rooms  he  visited,  after  determining  he  could 
not  pay,  decided  that  he  was  not  an  emer- 
gency case.  At  the  second  of  those  hospitals. 
North  Texas  Medical  Center,  doctors  took 
the  precaution  of  inserting  an  intravenous 
tube  and  a  catheter  in  Lafon.  to  stabilize  his 
liquids  (a  critical  factor  for  bum  patients). 
But  without  a  deposit,  they  would  not  admit 
him. 

So  Lafon  slung  the  IV  bottle  over  the  coat 
hook  of  his  sister's  1976  Oldsmoblle  and 
headed  off. 

Plnally.  after  seven  hours  and  70  miles  of 
trekking  around— "It  was  starting  to  hurt 
real  bad."  Lafon  said— he  wound  up  at  Park- 
land, where  he  would  run  up  a  bill  of 
$22,189  for  19  days  of  hospitalization  and  a 
skin  graft.  There  has  been  a  spirited  debate 
on  who  was  In  the  wrong. 

"Our  doctors  here  .  .  .  think  that  maybe 
that  course  of  treatment  tat  Parkland!  was 
a  little  bit  excessive."  said  Steven  Woemer, 
administrator  of  North  Texas  Medical 
Center. 

"He  was  definitely  an  emergency  case, 
with  third-degree  bums  that  would  not  heal 
on  their  own.  "  said  Dr.  John  Hunt,  director 
of  Parkland  bum  unit.  "I  would  question 
whether  those  doctors  had  the  experience 
to  determine  this  was  a  third-degree  bum.  I 
also  find  it  grossly  inappropriate  for  them 
to  insert  an  IV  smd  a  catheter  and  then  send 
him  on  his  way." 

Debates  about  the  appropriate  levels  of 
care  have  been  going  on  among  doctors 
since  the  dawn  of  medicine,  and  market  In- 
centives have  not  made  them  less  complicat- 
ed. 

Meanwhile.  Lafon  has  recovered,  but  he 
has  been  receiving  dunning  notices  for  am 
overdue  hospital  bill.  It's  not  the  $22,189 
from  Parkland:  the  taxpayers  will  have  to 
eat  that  one. 

Its  a  $353.75  bill  from  North  Texas  Medi- 
cal Center— for  the  catheter  and  IV. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  3.  19851 
Many  Not  Insured  for  Matxrnity  Costs- 
Study   Says    1    in   4   Women   of   Pkiue 
Childbearing  Age  Lack  Coverage 

*By  Spencer  Rich) 
Although  a  normal  hospital  birth  now 
costs  an  average  of  $3,200.  about  one-quar- 
ter of  all  the  nation's  women  in  the  prime 
childbearing  years  have  no  health  Insurance 
to  pay  the  bill,  according  to  a  study  released 
yesterday  by  the  Alan  Outtmacher  Insti- 
tute. 

The  nonprofit  organization,  which  re- 
searches birth  and  family-planning  Issues. 
said  that  calculations  derived  from  recent 


Census  Bureau  findings  show  that  a  quarter 
of  all  women  18  to  24  lack  health  insurance 
or  government  health  services  under  such 
programs  as  Medicaid.  Pifteen  percent  of 
women  in  the  next  major  childbearing  age 
group.  25  to  29.  also  are  without  coverage. 
These  two  age  groups  account  for  about 
three-quarters  of  all  U.S.  births. 

Most  of  those  without  coverage  have  low 
incomes.  If  all  low-Income  women  of  child- 
bearing  age,  15  to  44,  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, about  one-third  with  family  incomes 
below  $15,000  last  year  had  no  health  insur- 
ance. 

The  Outtmacher  study,  written  by  Rachel 
Benson  Gold  and  Asta  Kenney.  said  95  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  births  occur  in  hospitals, 
raising  the  question  of  who  pays  the  big 
bills  when  so  many  women  lack  insurance. 

Although  some  of  the  women  without  cov- 
erage pay  the  costs  out  of  pocket,  in  many 
cases  they  are  taken  as  charity  patients  or 
they  simply  run  up  a  bill  and  never  pay  it. 
As  a  result,  the  hospital  and  doctor  get 
stuck  with  unpaid  bills  and  either  absorb 
the  losses,  shift  costs  to  other  patients  who 
have  Insurance  or  try  to  get  aid  from  local 
health  agencies. 

A  recent  study  by  Vanderbilt  University 
researchers,  the  Outtmacher  study  said, 
concluded  that  births  are  responsible  for 
about  37  percent  of  all  admissions  In  which 
the  hospitals  are  not  compensated  or  are 
paid  directly  out  of  the  patient's  pocket. 

In  addition,  hospitals  bear  the  costs  of 
c&rlng  for  newborns  in  many  cases;  Vander- 
bilt Hospital  estimated  that  27  percent  of  all 
its  uncompensated  costs  were  for  newborns. 

Nationwide,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
hospitals  provide  $6.2  billion  a  year  in  un- 
compensated care  for  all  types  of  cases— a 
major  financial  burden,  especially  for  Irmer- 
city  and  public  hospitals. 

The  Outtmacher  study  said  that  although 
the  federal-state  Medicaid  program  was  in- 
tended to  provide  coverage  to  low-income 
women,  there  are  large  coverage  gaps  be- 
cause states  set  their  own  standards.  Half  of 
obstetrician-gynecologists  do  not  participate 
in  Medicaid,  which  often  offers  only  small 
payments  to  doctors.  In  addition,  some  pri- 
vate health  policies  do  not  cover  maternity 
care. 

According  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gyn- 
ecologists, a  pregnant  woman  should  have 
at  least  13  prenatal  visits.  t>eglnnlng  very 
early  In  the  pregnancy.  In  addition  to  the 
cost  of  those  visits,  the  study  said,  typical 
costs  of  a  normal  birth  are  likely  to  total 
more  than  $3,200.  and  for  a  Caesarean  deliv- 
ery about  $5,000. 

Despite  doctors'  recommendations  for 
early  prenatal  care,  another  study  published 
by  the  Outtmacher  Institute  yesterday  esti- 
mated that  three-quarters  of  all  pregnant 
women  (two-thirds  of  blacks  and  low-income 
women)  received  care  in  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy  during  1980.  Eighteen 
percent  received  no  care  until  the  second 
three  months,  and  5  percent  received  care  In 
the  last  three  months  or  not  at  all. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  13,  1984] 

Health  Insurance  Shortfalls  Found— 1  in 
4  Under  65  Have  Inadequate  or  No  Cover- 
age. HHS  Says 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

One  of  every  four  Americans  under  65  is 

without  health  insurtmce  coverage  at  least 

part  of  the  year  or  has  a  private  policy  that 

falls  to  cover  major  health  costs,  according 


to  a  study  released  yesterday  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Although  the  nation  is  spending  more 
money  on  health  care  than  ever  before,  the 
study  found  that  anywhere  from  49.1  mil- 
lion to  76.7  million  Americans  under  65 
either  lack  full-year  insurance  or  have  inad- 
equate policies,  depending  upon  how  the 
adequacy  of  a  private  health  policy  is  meas- 
ured. 

The  study,  probably  the  most  detailed 
look  to  date  at  the  nation's  health  insurance 
coverage  patterns,  was  conducted  by  Pamela 
J.  Parley  of  the  HHS  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research. 

Three  alternative  measurements  of  the 
adequacy  of  health  plans  were  used. 

One  alternative  assumed  a  moderate  ill- 
ness with  costs  of  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
the  type  likely  to  befall  about  one  person  in 
20.  A  policy  was  considered  adequate  if  it 
covered  the  bulk  of  the  charges,  so  that  the 
family  did  not  have  to  spend  more  than  10 
percent  of  its  income. 

The  second  alternative,  which  the  author 
said  is  probably  the  most  realistic,  assumed 
a  more  serious  and  costly  illness  with  a  one 
in  100  risk  of  occurrence:  the  policy  was  con- 
sidered inadequate  if  family  outlays  would 
have  exceeded  10  percent  of  income. 

The  third  alternate  measure  of  adequacy 
assumed  a  serious  illness  with  catastrophic 
cosU.  of  which  the  risk  is  small.  The  policy 
was  considered  inadequate  if  it  did  not  in- 
clude a  catastrophic  protection  feature. 
The  study  found; 

Using  the  first  definition,  about  23.5  per- 
cent of  the  population  under  65—49.1  mil- 
lion people  this  year— either  lack  coverage 
or  have  inadequate  coverage.  This  consists 
of  9  percent  without  any  private  or  govern- 
ment health  protection  such  as  Medicare  or 
Medicaid.  9.4  percent  who  were  uncovered 
for  part  of  the  year  (these  two  categories  in- 
clude 38.5  million  people)  and  5.1  percent 
whose  private  coverage  Is  Inadequate  (10.6 
million). 

Under  the  second  definition,  about  26.7 
percent  of  the  under-65  population— 55.8 
million  people— lack  coverage,  have  cover- 
age only  part  of  the  year  or  have  inadequate 
coverage.  This  consists  of  the  38.5  million 
without  any  coverage  or  without  full-year 
coverage,  plus  8.3  percent  (about  17.4  mil- 
lion people)  whose  private  insurance  does 
not  meet  the  adequacy  test. 

Using  the  third  definition.  36.7  percent  of 
the  under-65  population,  or  76.7  million 
people,  lack  coverage  or  are  underinsured. 
This  consisU  of  the  38.5  million  plus  18.3 
percent  without  catastrophic  coverage  (38.2 
million). 

The  study  shows  that  there  are  substan- 
tial differences  among  various  groups  in 
coverage. 

Using  the  second  definition,  for  example. 
Farley's  figures  show  that  39  percent  of 
female-headed  households  have  no  coverage 
or  inadequate  coverage,  compared  with  only 
25  percent  of  male- headed  households. 

About  25  percent  of  households  headed  by 
whites  have  no  coverage  or  inadequate  cov- 
erage, while  blacks  and  Hispanics  are  about 
8  points  higher. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  15,  1984] 
Hospitals  Refusing  To  Admit  Poor- 
Patients  Transferred  to  DC.  General 

(By  Margaret  Engel) 
Private  hospitals  in  Washington  increas- 
ingly are  refusing  to  admit  poor  people  and 
instead  are  transferring  them  to  the  city's 
public  hospital.  D.C.  General. 


In  recent  years,  patient  transfers  to  D.C. 
General  have  risen  374  percent,  according  to 
the  hospitals  director,  Robert  B.  Johnson. 
The  hospitals  transferring  the  most  pa- 
tients, he  said,  ara  the  ones  closest  to  the 
public  facility— the  Washington  Hospital 
Center,  Capitol  Hill  Hospital  and  Greater 
Southeast  Hospital,  he  said. 

In  the  year  that  ended  Sept,  30,  904  per- 
sons were  transferred  to  D.C.  General  from 
Washington  hospitals.  Three  years  ago,  that 
figure  was  169  persons. 

"We're  afraid  this  is  part  of  the  phenome- 
non of  patient  dumping. "  said  Dr.  Jessie 
Barber,  a  neurosurgeon  who  practices  at 
D.C.  General  and  Howard  University  hospi- 
tals. "Patients  who  have  no  insurance  are 
transferred  to  DC.  General  because,  by  law. 
that  hospital  takes  all  patients." 

Traditionally,  hospitals  have  cared  for 
anyone  who  presented  themselves.  WTlting 
off  the  losses  as  charity  care.  Area  hospital 
officials  say  they  continue  to  admit  people 
needing  emergency  treatment,  whether  or 
not  they  can  pay. 

But  with  increased  competition  from  sub- 
urban hospitals  for  paying  patients,  declin- 
ing revenues  because  of  fixed  government 
payments  and  the  growing  number  of 
people  not  eligible  for  welfare  who  are  with- 
out health  insurance.  Washington  hospitals 
are  finding  they  cannot  give  unlimited  free 
care  to  nonemergency  patients. 

"Our  free  care  load  has  been  rising,  par- 
ticularly in  1984."  said  Barry  Passett.  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Southeast  Hospital 
Foundation,  who  said  the  hospital  is  giving 
11  percent  of  its  care  for  free,  up  from  its 
usual  8  percent. 

The  hospital  cannot  continue  to  treat  ev- 
eryone who  asks  for  help,  he  said,  because 
'a  bankrupt  institution  out  here  Is  not 
going  to  help  people  east  of  the  river."  As  a 
result.  "We've  become  very  careful  in  our 
pre-admission  screening  program. "  Passett 
said.  "[Some]  people  who  are  not  emergen- 
cy cases,  who  are  stable  and  are  appropriate 
for  transfer  have  been  transferred  to  D.C. 
General"' 

The  Washington  Hospital  Center  trans- 
ferred 20  of  its  emergency  room  patienU  to 
D.C.  General  Hospital  in  June,  July  and 
August.  The  patients  were  transferred  for 
financial  reasons  or  because  they  were 
under  police  custody,  said  hospital  spokes- 
woman Stephanie  McNeill.  Another  39  pa- 
tients were  transferred  to  other  hospitals 
during  that  period,  she  said,  mostly  on  the 
orders  of  the  patients"  health  maintenance 
organizations. 

Under  federal  and  city  rules,  most  hospi- 
tals are  required  to  give  3  percent  of  their 
care  for  free.  Most  far  exceed  that  amount. 
According  to  the  D.C.  Hospital  Association. 
Washington  hospitals  give  about  $70  million 
In  free  care  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  $35 
million  in  free  care  given  by  D.C.  General. 
"In  spite  of  the  transfers,  there  Is  a  fair 
amount  of  charity  care  given  In  the  city," 
said  Johnson. 

The  problem  here  and  across  the  country 
is  that  the  burden  Is  not  equal  but  falls 
most  heavily  on  a  handful  of  hospitals— 
chiefly  the  public  hospitals  and  those  locat- 
ed In  poor  neighborhoods.  "Ijocally  and  na- 
tionally, we  must  deal  with  the  care  of  the 
Indigent,"  said  Johnson.  "It's  the  single 
most  important  hospital  issue  today. " 

Passett  is  urging  the  D.C.  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation to  follow  the  lead  of  Florida,  which 
requires  all  hospitals  to  pay  1  percent  of 
revenues  into  a  fund  for  charity  care.  An  as- 
sociation committee,  which  met  last  week,  Is 
studying  the  plan. 


At  D.C.  General,  a  private  ambulance  is 
dispatched  for  patient's  after  a  hospital 
calls  to  make  a  transfer.  But  at  least  one 
private  hospital  in  Los  Angeles  handed  out 
maps  to  poor  patients  showing  them  the  bus 
routes  to  take  to  a  public  hospital.  Andrulis 
said. 

"As  public  hospitals  we  don't  want  to  close 
the  doors,  but  were  concerned  about  Inap- 
propriate transfers."  said  Andrulis.  whose 
association  is  studying  patients  who  are 
transferred  when  their  insurance  runs  out 
and  government-insured  patients  who  are 
denied  admission  In  private  hospitals  be- 
cause of  their  ailments  are  expensive  to 
treat. 

To  deal  with  such  problems,  D.C.  General 
has  established  policies  that  insist  that  a 
doctor  at  the  transferring  hospital  talk  to  a 
doctor  at  D.C.  General  about  the  incoming 
patient.  The  patients'  medical  records  must 
accompany  them.  Johnson  said  that  once  a 
patient  is  admitted  to  another,  hospital,  he 
or  she  cannot  be  transferred  to  D.C.  Gener- 
al in  the  midst  of  treatment.  He  said  since 
the  policies  were  issued  last  November, 
there  have  not  been  major  problems  with 
hospitals  transferring  seriously  ill  patients. 

The  increased  patient  transfers  raise  the 
problem  of  encouraging  a  two-tiered  system 
of  medicine,  where  the  poor  receive  care  in 
public  facilities  and  those  who  have  insur- 
ance use  private  facilities.  The  federal 
health  programs  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
have  allowed  poor  Americans  to  use  nearly 
all  health  facilities,  but  new  limits  on  eligi- 
bility for  welfare,  and  therefore  Medicaid, 
have  dropped  thousands  of  people  from 
those  programs  In  recent  years. 

John  Ashby  Jr.,  associate  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  D.C.  Hospital  Association,  noted 
that  this  Increase  in  low-income  patients, 
plus  more  drug  and  alcohol  problems  and 
the  attendant  security  costs,  have  added  fi- 
nancial burdens  to  public  hospitals. 

But  private  hospitals  have  been  unable  to 
help  because  of  declining  revenues,  he  said. 
He  noted  that  fixed  payments  for  Medicare 
patients,  which  began  to  be  phased  in  last 
year,  "will  result  In  big  losses  In  our  hospi- 
tals. They  have  to  compete  and  we  can't 
direct  them  to  accept  more  no-pay  pa- 
tients." 

"It's  a  national  phenomenon."  said  Ashby. 
"Money  U  getting  tighter.  Before,  the  Dis- 
trict government  could  count  on  other  hos- 
pitals a  little  bit  more  to  take  care  of  their 
problem.  For  better  or  for  worse.  that"s  no 
longer  true."« 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  him- 
self.    Mr.     MuRKOWSKi.     Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Dixon,    and 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS): 
S.J.  Res.  220.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  September 
19,   1986.  as    "National  P.O.W./M.I.A. 
Recognition  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

national  p.o.w./m.i.a.  recognition  day 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joined  by  Senators  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  Thurmond.  Rollings,  and 
Dixon,  in  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  designation  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1986  as  "National  P.O.W./ 
M.LA.  Recognition  Day." 

Seven  previous  days  have  been  simi- 
larly designated  by  Congress  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  I»resident  as  a  special 
time  for  all  Americans  to  pause  and 
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pay  tribute  to  those  who  have  so  faith- 
fully served  our  Nation  and  to  recog- 
nize and  express  appreciation  for  the 
sacrifices  that  they  ""d  the  members 
of  their  families  have  made. 

A  number  of  encouraging  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  our  goal  of  obtain- 
ing a  full  accounting  of  those  who 
remain  missing.  Progress  toward  that 
goal  however,  must  not  diminish  our 
resolve  or  lessen  our  determination  to 
keep  the  faith  with  those  that  we  seek 
to  honor  with  this  resolution  and 
insure  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 

Passage  of  this  joint  resolution  will 
provide  an  important  symbol  of  our 
Nations'  continued  attention  to  this 
vital  issue.  Indeed.  I  believe  that  such 
efforts  in  the  past  have  been  responsi- 
ble in  some  degree  for  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  resolving  this 
critical  matter. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  join  me 
and  the  other  sponsors  of  the  joint 
resolution  in  passing  the  proposal  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  221.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  continued  use  of  certain 
lands  within  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  by  portions  of  an  existing  hydro- 
electric project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CONTINUED  DSE  OF  LANDS  WITHIN  SEQUOIA  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  POR  AN  EXISTING  HYDROELEC- 
TRIC PROJECT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Wilson  and  myself, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
legislation  to  authorize  the  continued 
use  of  certain  lands  within  Sequoia 
National  Park  by  portions  of  an  exist- 
ing hydroelectric  project.  The  legisla- 
tion is  identical  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 382  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Pashayan. 

Since  1912,  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Co.  has  operated  some  hydro- 
electric facilities  in  Sequoia  National 
Park  under  permit  from  the  National 
Park  Service.  These  facilities  include 
diversion  structures  on  the  Middle  and 
Marble  Forks  of  the  Kaweah  River, 
flumes  to  a  powerhouse,  and  rubble 
dams  which  enlarge  some  small  lakes. 
The  powerhouse  for  this  project, 
Kaweah  No.  3,  is  located  outside  the 
park  boundaries. 

The  original  permit  was  issued  for  50 
years  and  has  twice  been  extended  for 
10  years.  The  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  the  current  permit  expires  De- 
cember 14,  1985. 

When  Congress  last  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a 
permit  for  the  Kaweah  No.  3  hydro- 
electric project.  Congress  required  the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  the  impact 
of  the  operations  on  Sequoia  National 
Park.  A  principal  concern  has  been  the 
water  diversions  from  the  Kaweah 
River. 

The  Park  Service  transmitted  the  re- 
quired study  to  Congress  in  July  of 


this  year.  The  study  concludes  that 
the  Kaweah  No.  3  project  does  alter 
the  physical  and  biological  character- 
istics of  the  affected  portions  of  the 
Kaweah  River  basin  relative  to  the 
conditions  which  would  exist  without 
the  project.  It  also  points  out  the  need 
to  fix  conditions  to  the  permit  for 
minimum  flows  and  for  control  over 
access  and  types  of  equipment  used  to 
maintain  the  facilities  and  the  need  to 
continue  monitoring  the  impacts. 
However,  the  National  Park  Service 
did  not  find  the  current  impacts  suffi- 
ciently adverse  to  warrant  objection  to 
the  relicensing  of  Kaweah  No.  3. 

Mr.  President,  ideally  I  would  prefer 
that  we  not  have  these  facilities  in  Se- 
quoia National  Park.  The  operation  of 
a  hydroelectric  project  within  the 
park  in  my  view  is  not  consistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  the  park  was 
established.  Certainly  if  faced  with  the 
situation  today  I  would  oppose  grant- 
ing the  initial  permit.  B-t  these  facili- 
ties have  been  operating  in  Sequoia 
National  Park  for  nearly  75  years. 
Given  this  history  and  in  light  of  the 
NPS  report,  I  believe  the  project 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  the 
short  term,  provided  the  Park  Service 
may  impose  conditions  to  protect  park 
values,  continue  monitoring  to  assess 
the  impact  of  the  facilities  on  the 
park,  and  review  the  permit  periodical- 
ly. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  new 
permit  with  such  conditions  as  he  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  protect  Se- 
quoia National  Park.  The  measure  spe- 
cifically prohibits  any  expansion  of 
the  existing  facilities. 

I'm  introducing  the  measure  identi- 
cal to  the  House  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
pedite Senate  consideration  on  this 
matter  as  the  existing  permit  expires 
December  14.  However,  I  believe  there 
could  be  improvements  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  provide  additional  safeguards 
for  the  park— specifically  by  limiting 
the  permit  to  10  years.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  Senate  committee 
to  make  such  modifications  in  the  leg- 
islation as  are  necessary  to  ensure  pro- 
tection for  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  221 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
a  permit  for  portions  of  an  existing  hydro- 
electric project,  known  as  the  Kaweah 
Project  of  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany, to  continue  to  occupy  and  use  lands  of 
the  United  States  within  Sequoia  National 
Park  as  necessary  for  continued  operation 
and  maintenance. 


Sec  2.  The  term  of  such  permit  shall 
expire  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  ex- 
isting or  future  licenses  for  the  Kaweah 
Project  as  may  be  granted  by  the  appropri- 
ate agency  of  the  United  States  to  Southern 
California  Edison  Company. 

Sec.  3.  The  permit  shall  contain  a  provi- 
sion prohibiting  expansion  of  the  Kaweah 
Project  in  Sequoia  National  Park  and  shall 
also  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
deem  necessary  for  the  protection  and  utili- 
zation of  Sequoia  National  Park. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.   MoYNiHAN.   Mr.    Bradley, 
Mr.  MuRKowsKi,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG.  and  Mr.  Heflin): 
S.J.  Res.  222.  Joint  resolution  con- 
cerning the  cruel  and  inhuman  killing 
of  Leon  Klinghoffer  by  international 
terrorists     aboard     the     cruise     ship 
Achille    Lauro.    because    he    did    not 
submit  to  the  demands  of  these  terror- 
ists;  to   the   Committee   on   Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CONCERNING  THE  KILLING  OF  LEON 
KLINGHOFFER 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  today  to  introduce  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  to  posthumously 
award  Leon  Klinghoffer  a  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  to  show  Congress' 
admiration  for  his  bravery  and  sacri- 
fice while  in  the  hands  of  Palestinian 
terrorists.  Earlier  today,  I  was  privi- 
leged, but  saddened,  to  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  this  fine  American. 

Leon  Klinghoffer  and  his  wife  Mari- 
lyn, along  with  passengers  of  many  na- 
tionalities, had  embarked  on  the  Ital- 
ian cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro  for  a 
peaceful  cruise  on  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Suddenly,  their  cruise 
ship  was  taken  over  by  armed  terror- 
ists. 

These  outlaws  sought  to  intimidate 
and  coerce  not  only  the  passengers 
and  crew,  but  also  their  relatives  and 
law-abiding  citizens  everywhere  in  an 
attempt  to  further  the  goals  of  terror- 
ism. This  is  a  war  that  knows  no 
boundaries.  It  operates  on  land,  at  sea, 
and  in  the  air. 

The  terrorists  who  gained  control  of 
the  Achille  Lauro.  who  attempted  to 
force  the  passengers  and  crew  into 
submission,  have  been  charged  under 
U.S.  law  with  hostage-taking,  piracy, 
and  conspiracy  to  commit  both. 

Leon  Klinghoffer  was  a  69-year-old 
handicapped  American  who  refused  to 
submit  to  the  demands  of  these  terror- 
ists. For  this  he  was  brutally  and  vi- 
ciously killed.  These  cowards  shot  a 
man  in  a  wheelchair,  not  once,  but  sev- 
eral times,  and  then,  in  an  inhuman 
and  despicable  gesture,  threw  his  body 
into  the  sea. 

We,  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  need  to  recognize  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer for  the  good  man,  the  good  hus- 
band, and  the  good  father,  that  he 
was. 

Most  importantly,  we  must  recognize 
him  as  a  symbol  of  American  resist- 


ance to  terrorism.  Because  he  did  not 
submit,  they  killed  him. 

To  show  our  appreciation  for  his 
bravery  and  courage,  I  am  introducing 
this  Senate  joint  resolution  to  award 
Leon  Klinghoffer  a  Congressional 
Gold  Medal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  222 

Whereas  the  Italian  cruise  ship  Achille 
Lauro  was  on  a  peaceful  journey  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  Sea  in  international 
waters; 

Whereas  the  Achille  Lauro  was  seized  by  a 
group  of  terrorists  for  the  purpose  of  fright- 
ening and  threatening  the  passengers,  their 
relatives,  and  law-abiding  citizens  every- 
where, and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  terrorists'  goals; 

Whereas  the  terrorists  were  armed  and 
dangerous  and  attempted  to  force  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  of  the  Achille  Lauro  into 
submission  to  further  their  purposes  of 
terror,  anarchy,  hate,  and  death; 

Whereas  the  terrorists  have  been  charged 
under  United  States  Law  with  hostage- 
taking,  piracy,  and  conspiracy  to  commit 
both; 

Whereas  Leon  Klinghoffer.  a  sixty-nine 
year  old  dearly-beloved  American  who  was 
crippled  and  confined  to  a  wheelchair  did 
not  submit  to  the  demajids  of  the  terrorists; 
and 

Whereas  the  terrorists  brutally  killed 
Leon  Klinghoffer  by  shooting  him  several 
times  and  throwing  his  body  overboard  be- 
cause he  resisted  their  demands;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 

in  Congress  assembled,  That 

(1)  the  Congress  award  posthumously  to 
Leon  Klinghoffer  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  to  show  Congress'  admiration  for  the 
bravery  of  Leon  Klinghoffer.  a  handicapped 
senior  citizen,  who.  during  his  kidnapping 
by  terrorists  on  the  high  seas,  did  not 
submit  to  terrorist  demands  to  further  the 
objectives  of  terrorism,  and  who  gave  his 
life  as  a  result  of  this  resistance; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  direct- 
ed to  strike  and  issue  this  gold  medal  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  medals  provi- 
sions of  section  5111  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code: 

(3)  the  President  is  authorized  to  present 
this  gold  medal,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress, 
to  Marilyn  Klinghoffer.  the  widow  of  Leon 
Klinghoffer;  and 

(4)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide and  present  this  fitting  tribute  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  259 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  259,  a  bill  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  stable  relationships  among 
communities.  professional  sports 
teams  and  leagues  and  in  the  success- 
ful operation  of  such  terms  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  827 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  827.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  compensation  of  children  and 
others  who  have  sustained  vr.ccine-re- 
lated  injuries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  964 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
964,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  provision 
establishing  the  10-year  delimiting 
period  for  educational  assistance 
under  the  Veterans'  Educational  As- 
sistance program  and  to  eliminate  re- 
lated provisions. 

S.  1206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1206,  a  bill  to  require  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  and 
plan  on  the  reorganization,  restructur- 
ing, consolidation,  or  realignment  of 
Federal  field  offices,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1445,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Sherman  Act  regarding  retail  com- 
petition. 

S.   1456 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1456,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  Army  and 
Navy  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

S.  1S70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1570,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  exclude  the  em- 
ployees of  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States  from  the  provisions  of 
that  act  relating  to  maximum  hours, 
to  clarify  the  application  of  that  act  to 
volunteers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1774,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1951  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


tion 184,  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Korean  War  Memorial,  Inc.  to 
erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  190,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  greater  productivity 
in  Federal  Government  operations  as 
a  national  goal  of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOL  JTION  210 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Ksinsas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  210,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning October  20,  1985  as  "Benign  Es- 
sential Blepharospasm  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher].  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  213,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  January  19-25. 
1986,  "National  Jaycee  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  6  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 69,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize the  National  Camp  Fire  Orga- 
nization for  seventy-five  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

SENATE  C0NCUPJUa»T  RESOLUTION  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 71.  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  accomplishments  of 
Public  Law  94-142,  The  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  on  the 
10th  armiversary  of  its  enactment. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added 
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as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution 
96,  a  resolution  relating  to  the  centen- 
nial observance  of  the  University  of 
Arizona. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  241- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  241 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1776.  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  Is  necessary 
to  permit  consideration  of  statutory  author- 
ity to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticlde  Act,  which  is  the  basic 
statute  regulating  the  use  of  pesticides  in 
the  United  States.  That  Act  is  admlnister'»d 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  pesticides  do  not  cause  unrea- 
sonable adverse  effects  on  the  environment. 

The  delay  In  reporting  S.  1776  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  lengthy  process  of  developing 
and  reporting  the  1985  farm  bill. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR, 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES, EDUCATION,  AND  RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION, 
1986 


WEICKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  814 
Mr.  WEICKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1986,  and  for  other  purposes:  as 
follows: 

On  page  18,  line  7.  insert  "XV. '  after 
"X.". 

On  page  51.  line  8,  strike  out  '98-588"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "98-558". 

On  page  52,  line  6,  strike  out 
■$1,215,500,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"SI. 215.550,000". 

On  page  53,  line  8,  strike  out  "Prom 
amounts  for"  and  insert  "For"  In  lieu  there- 
of. 

On  page  53.  line  16.  strike  out  "Prom 
amounts  for  activities"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "For  special  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  the  severely  disabled,". 

On  page  53.  line  17.  insert  '$20,200,000,  of 
which'  before  "$750,000  ". 

On  page  56.  line  9.  before  "the"  the  first 
time  it  appears  insert  "notwithstanding  sec- 
tions 411(a)(2)(A)(i)  and  411(b)(5)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,". 

On  page  56,  line  16,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
insert  "(b)"  in  lieu  thereof. 


On  page  57.  line  9.  strike  out 
"413(D)(b)(l)(B)(ii)(II)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "4 I3D(b)(l)( B)(ii)( II) ". 

On  page  61.  line  3,  strike  out  "and  III " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "III.  IV,  and  VI ". 

On  page  61.  lines  8  and  11,  insert  ""so"" 
after  '"sums"  each  time  it  appears. 

On  page  63,  strike  out  lines  21  through  24. 

On  page  65,  line  19.  strike  out  ""304"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "303". 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO.  815 

Mr.  PROXIMIRE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424), 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  1,  strike  "4.108"  and 
insert  "4,437  ". 


DIXON  (AND  SIMON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  816 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3424).  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  25.  line  4.  strike  out 
"•$154,1 18.000."  and  Insert  "$156,618,000.  of 
which  $2,500,000  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  shall  be  awarded  without 
regard  to  any  requirement  for  peer  review, 
for  the  development  and  establishment  of  a 
registry  for  the  collection  of  epidemiological 
data  about  Alzheimer"s  disease  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  training  of  persoruiel 
in  the  collection  of  such  data,  and  for  other 
matters  respecting  such  disease."". 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  817 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  and  Mr.  Simon)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424), 
supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  after  line  23.  add  the  following: 
For  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program  authorized  by  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  $100,000,000,  in 
addition  to  amounts  otherwise  provided 
herein  for  these  purposes,  to  be  allocated  to 
States  so  that  each  service  delivery  area  re- 
ceives, as  nearly  as  possible,  an  amount 
equal  to  its  prior  year  allocations  for  this 
program,  to  be  available  for  obligation  for 
the  period  July  1.  1985.  through  June  30, 
1986. 


CHILES  (AND  RIEGLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  818 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RiEGLE)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3424),  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  3  change  $476,777,000  to 
$477,777,000. 

On  page  23,  line  2  change  period  to  colon 
and  add  the  following:  Provided  further, 
that  $1,000,000  shall  be  used  for  studies  or 
designer  or  synthetic  drug  use. 


GORE  AMENDMENT  NO.  819 

Mr.  GORE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424).  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 
On  page  18.  line  11,  strike  out 
$1,547,979,000,"  and  insert  "$1,550,979,000. 
of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  371  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Acts;". 


HART  AMENDMENT  NO.  820 

Mr.  HART  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424).  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5.  line  15,  after  "Trust  Fund." 
insert  the  following:  "and  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $250,000.  of  the  amount  which  may 
be  expended  from  said  Trust  Fund  for  Em- 
ployment Service  purposes,  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  study, 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  prior  to  June  1. 
1986,  designed  to  examine  the  status  of  au- 
tomation in  the  labor  exchange  process 
throughout  the  Employment  Service 
system,  and  to  develop  recommendations 
(including  cost  estimates)  necessary  to 
ensure  the  most  efficient  and  effective  job 
matching  program  within  each  State  and 
among  the  States  (known  as  the  Interstate 
Job  Bank  System),". 


CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  821 

Mr.  CHILES  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424),  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  34.  line  23.  after  'Provided.' 
insert  "That  not  less  than  $2,295,098,000 
shall  be  used  only  for  personnel  compensa- 
tion and  benefits,  and  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  shall  apply  to  any 
amount  less  than  $2,290,000,000  not  re- 
quired for  personnel  compensation  and  ben- 
efits: Provided  further,". 

On  page  35.  line  1.  strike  out 
""$175,000,000"   and  insert  ""$145,000.000"". 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  822 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
and  Mr.  Simon)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424),  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  15.  strike  out 
■•$3.453,677.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,576,177,000". 


WEICKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  823 

Mr.  WEICKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424)  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  18,  line  7.  strike  out  "X"". 

On  page  18,  line  U.  strike  out 
"■$1,550,979,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
""$1,408,479,000". 


HEINZ  (AND  BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  824 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bradley)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3424),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  50,  after  line  25,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act, 
$2,500,000  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  BRADLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  825 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bradley) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3424),  supra;  as  follows: 


On      page      18.      line      11,      strike      out 

$1,408,479,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$1,408,979,000.  of  which  $500,000  shall  be 

available  for  assistance  to  two-year  schools 

of    medicine   or   osteopathy    under   section 

788(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act:"'. 


heading  for  activiiies  unaer  .sucn  title),  for 
the  recruitment  and  outreach  of  families  to 
adopt  special  needs  children,  including  mi- 
nority children,  and  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel to  recruit  and  work  with  such  fami- 
lies."". 


EVANS  (AND  GORTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  826 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gorton)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  3424,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  after  line  17,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

REFUGEE  AND  ENTRANT  ASSISTANCE 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  $11,526,000  of  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  to  carry  out  refugee  target- 
ed assistance  under  section  412  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  which  re- 
mained unobligated  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  appor- 
tion such  funds,  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1986.  and  shall  be  obligated 
by  January  1.  1986. 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
827  AND  828 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424). 
supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  827 

On  page  2.  line  15.  delete  "•$3,453,677,000"" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$2,836,677,000"' 

Amendment  No.  828 
On  page  36.  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
all  through  line  8  on  page  37. 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NO.  829 
Mr.    GLENN    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424),  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  67,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

national  center  for  the  STtJDY  OF  AFRO- 
AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  National 
Center  for  Uie  Study  of  Afro-American  His- 
tory and  Culture  Act  (title  II.  Public  Law 
96-430),  $200,000. 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  830 
Mr.  BUMPERS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424),  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  22.  line  3  strike  '•$477,777,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$480,277,000,  of 
which  $59,906,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
childhood  Immunization  program,  and  " 


On 

""$150,224,000 
■■$153,224,000 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT 
NOS.  831  AND  832 
Mr.   METZENBAUM   proposed   two 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424), 
supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  831 
On  page  36.  line  23.  strike  out 
■$807,412.000."'  and  insert  "$810,412,000.  of 
which  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  for  ac- 
tivities under  title  II  of  Public  Law  95-266 
(adoption  opportunities)  (in  addition  to 
amounts    otherwise    available    under    this 


Amendment  No.  832 
page      14,      line      11,      strike 


out 


and    Insert   In   lieu    thereof 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  833 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  ?.n  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  3424,  supra;  as  follows: 

Page  58,  line  9.  strike  $5,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof.  "$5,338,000  ". 


COMMERCE.  JUSTICE.  STATE. 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION, 

1986 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  834 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2965)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986.  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  23.  line  9.  strike  out  "$62,100,000"' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thprpnf  ■$70,282,000". 


FEDERAL  COAL  LEASING 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  17.  1985.  I  introduced  two 
amendments  to  (S.  570),  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  coal  leasing  program, 
and  for  other  purposes.  There  was  an 
error  in  amendment  No.  802  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  modified  to  correct  the  error 
and  be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
modification. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2  after  line  6  insert  a  new  section 
2  as  follows  and  renumber  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"Sec  2.  Subsection  2(c)  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  (41  Stat.  438).  as  amend- 
ed. Is  hereby  repealed.'". 


The  hearing  will  take  place  Thurs- 
day. October  24.  1985.  9:30  a.m.  In 
room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  should 
write  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  U.S.  Senate,  room 
SD-358  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC  20510.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  David 
Doane  or  Gerry  Hardy  at  (202)  224- 
5305. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  hearings  scheduled  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources 
Development  and  Production  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  on  October  22  and  24,  be- 
ginning at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  have 
been  rescheduled  to  take  place  Friday, 
November  8,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD- 
366.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

In  addition  to  S.  570.  S.  372,  and  S. 
946,  testimony  also  will  be  received  on 
S.  913.  These  are  bills  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended.  Also,  testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived on  Senator  McClure's  amend- 
ments to  S.  570  to  amend  and  repeal 
section  2(c)  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Patrick  Sullivan  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  on  (202)  224-5205. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMI"rTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATTJHAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  CM.  Naeve,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  for  a  term  ex- 
piring October  20,  1989. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday.  October  21.  to  conduct  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Household 
Goods  Transportation  Act  of  1980.  and 
the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  RESERVED 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  Reserved 
Water  and  Resource  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  October  21,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  1558,  to  settle  certain  claims  af- 
fecting the  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute 
Indian  Tribe  of  Nevada,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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WORLD  FOOD  DAY— 1985 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year.  World  Food  Day  is  designated  as 
a  day  for  all  to  reflect  upon  the 
hunger  which  afflicts  so  many  millions 
of  people— especially  children- 
throughout  the  world.  This  year,  how- 
ever, it  is  especially  Important  to  look 
at  the  causes  of  world  hunger  and  the 
various  solutions  which  are  being  pro- 
posed for  this  tragic  problem. 

Much  has  happened  since  World 
Food  Day  in  1984.  Americans  became 
aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the  famine 
affecting  much  of  Africa,  and  respond- 
ed in  a  most  generous  fashion.  At  the 
same  time,  our  farmers  continued  to 
produce  record  surpluses.  In  Congress, 
the  process  of  reauthorizing  our  food 
assistance  programs  produced  a 
number  of  new  and  innovative  propos- 
als. 

It  tugs  at  the  heartstrings  of  all 
compassionate  people  to  see  such 
widespread  hunger  in  Africa  at  a  time 
when  our  own  farmers  are  producing 
massive  surpluses  of  almost  every 
crop. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  recent 
estimates  of  the  United  Nation's  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  more 
than  150  million  out  of  Africa's  450 
million  people  are  affected  by  famine. 
World  Bank  estimates  indicate  that  as 
many  as  100  million  of  those  affected 
are  severely  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished. 

In  most  of  the  24  African  countries 
primarily  affected  by  famine,  the  aver- 
age per  capita  calorie  intake  is  below 
what  is  considered  by  the  FAO  to  be  a 
minimum  nutritional  level.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
1985.  more  than  20  million  Africans 
were  at  immediate  risk  of  death  from 
starvation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
America  to  use  its  resources  to  help  re- 
lieve this  famine  to  the  extent  we  can 
has  been  on  my  mind— especially  since 
our  able  colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth]  showed  me  the  pictures  he 
took  during  his  trip  to  Africa. 

All  Americans  can  be  proud  of  the 
unprecedented  campaign  our  country 
has  undertaken  to  provide  emergency 
food  aid  to  the  people  of  Africa  in 
their  time  of  need.  Through  various 
private  and  Government  programs, 
the  United  States  has  provided  almost 
as  much  aid  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  as 
have  all  other  countries  combined. 
However,  we  should  do  more.  We  must 
do  more. 

In  some  circles,  particularly  in  the 
major  media,  it  remains  fashionable  to 
run  down  America  whenever  possible. 
However,  I  believe  that  our  response 
to  the  African  crisis  says  a  lot  about 
our  country,  and  the  values  for  which 
our  people  stand. 


However,  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  true  test  of 
our  compassion  lies  not  merely  in  the 
amount  of  emergency  aid  we  give  to 
Africa,  but  also  in  our  ability  to  assist 
developing  nations  in  solving  the  long- 
range  problems  which  have  limited 
their  agricultural  development. 

In  order  to  solve  these  problems,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  share  with 
African  nations  the  miracle  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  its  principles  of 
competition,  productive  efficiencies, 
and  personal  reward— and  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  common  perception  is  that 
famine  is  caused  by  drought.  To  a  sig- 
nificant extent,  the  famine  currently 
engulfing  sub-Saharan  Africa  can  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  region 
has  experienced  as  much  as  4  years  of 
unusually  dry  weather. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  agri- 
culture in  much  of  Africa  is  highly  de- 
pendent on  rainfall.  Since  irrigation  is 
not  widely  practiced,  inadequate  or  de- 
layed rains  make  crop  failure  much 
more  likely.  In  addition,  when  rainfall 
is  insufficient  over  successive  years,  as 
it  has  been  in  a  number  of  famine  af- 
fected countries,  surplus  stocks  are 
drawn  down. 

However,  a  general  lack  of  rainfall 
cannot  be  held  to  be  the  sole  cause  of 
the  current  famine.  According  to  U.S. 
Climatologist  C.W.  Thornthwaite. 
quoted  in  a  recent  Earthscan  publica- 
tion, average  rainfall  for  Sokoto— in 
northern  Nigeria,  bordering  on  the 
Sahel  region— actually  exceeds  aver- 
age rainfall  for  London.  England,  by 
about  4  inches  a  year. 

In  addition,  weather  patterns  in  the 
Sahel  region  were  analyzed  by  the 
U.N.  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion following  the  last  drought  period 
of  1968-73.  In  his  report  to  the  Orga- 
nization, E.G.  Davy  concluded  that 
"no  serious  analysis  of  the  available 
data  is  known  to  show  a  falling  trend 
of  rainfall  in  the  (Sahel)  zone  over  the 
period  for  which  records  are  avail- 
able." 

While  the  current  food  shortage  in 
Africa  can  be  attributed  in  some 
degree  to  rain  shortfalls,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
there  tends  to  be  general  agreement 
that  "Africa"s  food  problems  appear  to 
be  long  run  in  nature."'  In  the  same 
vein,  it  has  been  suggested  by  the 
World  Bank  that  in  most  of  Africa, 
the  potential  for  increasing  agricultur- 
al output  exists,  and  that  most  African 
farmers  are  producing  below  their  po- 
tential. 

A  number  of  factors  have  been  cited 
as  bringing  about  the  long-term  prob- 
lems with  African  agriculture,  includ- 
ing political  instability,  population 
growth,  and  inadequate  infrastructure. 
However,  a  recent  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  indicated 
that  "the  most  widely  stated  reason 
for  the  poor  food  production  perform- 


ance in  sub-Saharan  African  countries 
is  that  governments  have  followed 
policies  that  create  disincentives  for 
farmers  to  produce  and  market  more 
food  •  •  •.  ' 

The  countries  now  affected  by  the 
famine  have,  at  some  time  over  the 
past  decade,  had  national  policies  that 
worked  to  deter  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Specific  national  policies  aimed 
at  providing  cheap  food  for  consumers, 
promoting  export  crops,  overvaluing 
currency,  and  perpetuating  or  extend- 
ing government  control  over  the  farm 
economy  have  had  the  effect  of  sub- 
stantially reducing  per  capita  agricul- 
tural production. 

These  policies  have  been  used  be- 
cause of  the  low  priority  that  African 
nations  have  assigned  to  agriculture 
and  food  production.  This  bias  can  be 
traced  to  a  desire  among  the  leaders  of 
new  nations  to  pursue  mixed  econo- 
mies with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  foreign 
aid,  industrial  development,  and  edu- 
cation and  health  services.  To  the  new- 
leadership,  agriculture  was  a  "back- 
ward" sector  whose  development  could 
be  passed  over  and  whose  wealth  and 
resources  could  be  taxed  to  promote 
the  more  glamorous  and  modem 
urban  and  Industrial  sectors. 

Agrlculture"s  size  and  nature  has 
made  it  a  practical  and  easy  target  for 
taxing  policies.  In  most  African  coun- 
tries, agriculture  is  the  largest  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  in  a  number  of 
these  countries,  such  as  Tanzania  and 
Chad,  it  provides  more  than  half  of 
the  gross  national  product.  The  peas- 
ants who  provide  the  bulk  of  the  agri- 
cultural production,  furthermore,  live 
out  in  the  hinterlands  where  distance 
deprives  them  of  a  voice  in  a  political 
process  dominated  by  civil  servants, 
police,  army,  and  urban  dwellers. 

Perhaps  the  most  prevalent  of  the 
"antiagrlculture'"  policies  are  the  so- 
called  cheap  food  policies.  Under  these 
policies,  domestic  food  prices  are  kept 
low;  sometimes  through  subsidies,  but 
often  through  low  prices  set  by  the 
Government  at  the  farm  level. 

Of  the  20  most  famine  prone  coun- 
tries studied  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  almost  all  have  at  one 
time  or  another,  had  cheap  food  poli- 
cies. In  a  number  of  countries,  policies 
are  still  In  effect,  and  all  but  3  of  the 
20  nations  studied  maintain  govern- 
ment controls  on  producers'  prices— 
the  most  common  mechanism  through 
which  cheap  food  policies  have  been 
carried  out. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  incen- 
tives for  African  farmers  to  go 
through  the  back  breaking  work  of 
raising  food  have  been  simply  de- 
stroyed. 

Reports  indicate  that  farmers  in 
many  parts  of  Africa  have  returned  to 
producing  only  for  their  own  family's 
needs.  Other  farmers  have  chosen  to 
take  the  risk  of  either  trading  on  the 
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black  market,  or  smuggling  their  prod- 
ucts to  neighboring  countries  where 
the  government  controlled  prices  may 
be  higher.  And  according  to  a  recent 
article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  these 
policies  have  worked  to  drive  a  great 
number  of  farmers  totally  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  reaction  of  the  African  farmer 
to  state  control  of  agriculture  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  Without  the  ben- 
efit of  growth-oriented  policies  which 
permit  individual  farmes  to  produce 
and  keep  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  and 
provide  them  with  the  incentives  that 
accompany  free  markets,  the  invest- 
ment of  time  and  resources  necessary 
to  feed  the  continent's  population  will 
never  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  free  enterprise 
system  Is  a  pervasive  opportunity 
system  which  rewards  hard  work  with 
individual  gain— and  does  so  In  such  a 
way  that  the  benefits  become  widely 
shared.  It  Is  time  to  share  this  system 
with  Africa  to  the  extent  we  can,  so  as 
to  draw  upon  and  reward  the  best  tal- 
ents among  its  enormously  talented 
peoples. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  African 
countries  are  actively  seeking  to  re- 
introduce elements  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  into  their  economies.  To 
the  extent  we  can,  we  should  encour- 
aged and  assist  such  conversions  to 
market  economies. 

As  part  of  the  1985  farm  bill,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  agreed 
to  a  number  of  provisions  which  are 
designed  to  target  some  of  our  food  as- 
sistance for  this  purpose. 

FOOD  FOR  PROGRESS 

Although  African  countries  may 
want  to  alter  their  food  policies,  bring- 
ing about  such  changes  will  not  be 
easy.  Sudden  policy  shifts  could  bring 
about  social,  political,  and  economic 
threats  to  sitting  governments.  One  of 
the  key  features  of  the  food  assistance 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill  aims 
to  put  our  surpluses  to  work  easing 
this  transition. 

Specifically,  this  proposal  is  called 
food  for  progress.  It  embodies  a  con- 
cept developed  for  President  Reagan 
by  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Madagascar,  Robert  Keating.  It  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  make  mul- 
tiyear  commitments  of  food  assistance 
to  countries  wishing  to  implement 
growth-oriented  agricultural  policies. 

The  food  to  be  used  for  this  program 
would  be  taken  from  stocks  already 
sitting  in  Government  warehouses  and 
would  be  in  addition  to  other  U.S.  as- 
sistance going  to  participating  coun- 
tries. Assistance  under  this  proposal 
would  be  limited  to  a  total  of  500,000 
metric  tons  a  year.  Participating  na- 
tions could  use  this  grant  as  a  buffer 
to  allow  prices  received  by  farmers  to 
rise  without  abruptly  increasing  food 
costs  for  urban  populations  accus- 
tomed to  cheap  food  policies. 


My  colleagues  may  find  it  interest- 
ing to  know  that  this  particular  pro- 
gram has  strong  support  among  our 
own  agricultural  community.  This  In- 
dicates to  me  that  American  agricul- 
ture knows  that  countries  need  to  de- 
velop in  order  to  become  paying  cus- 
tomers of  our  farm  products  and  rec- 
ognized that  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  the  only  ticket  to  real  devel- 
opment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  I  received  from  nine  major  farm 
organizations  in  support  of  the  Food- 
for-Progress  Program  be  printed  in  tne 
Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

April  12,  1985. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Agriculture,   Nu- 
trition and  Forestry.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Senator  Helms:  We  the  undersigned 
representatives  of  U.S.  farm  and  commodity 
organizations  wish  to  register  our  enthusias- 
tic support  for  the  'Food  for  Progress'  leg- 
islation which  is  included  in  S.  616.  your 
proposed  Agriculture,  Food  and  Trade  Con- 
servation Act  of  1985. 

In  the  face  of  continuing  hunger,  many 
African  countries  will  now  admit  that  their 
national  food  policies  have  been  counter- 
productive. "Food  for  I»rogress"  is  an  inno- 
vative flexible  problem  which  makes  use  of 
multi-year  commitments  of  U.S.  food  aid  to 
enable  those  countries  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween failed  agricultural  policy  and  one 
which  provides  their  farmers  with  an  incen- 
tive to  food  growth  and  expansion. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  "Pood  for 
F»rogress  '  donations  made  from  ample  U.S. 
government  stocks  would  be  authorized 
under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  would  be  in  addition  to  those 
made  under  the  more  intricate,  less  flexible 
PL-480  program.  We  are  especially  pleased 
that  the  "Food  for  Progress"  program 
would  be  managed  at  the  White  House,  thus 
giving  the  program  the  priority  attention 
»  hich  it  deserves. 

Well  aware  of  the  growing  magnitude  of 
U.S.  government-owned  food  stocks,  we  ap- 
plaud  your   initiative   toward   using   these 
otherwise  unutilized  resources  to  help  pro- 
mote favorable  agricultural  policy  change  in 
the  many  developing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  Rice  Millers'  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Soybean  Association,  Dairymen. 
Inc.,  the  Fertilizer  Institute,  National 
Com   Growers'   Association,   National 
Cotton  Council.  Millers'  National  Fed- 
eration, the  National  Grange,  National 
Associates    of    Wheat    Growers,    U.S. 
Wheat  Associates 

PUBLIC  LAW  4  80— TITLE  I— PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  stimulation  of  U.S. 
agricultural  trade.  These  provisions 
provide  for  concessional  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  friendly  coun- 
tries. Agreements  made  under  this 
title  provide  for  credit  repayable  In 
dollars  over  a  maximum  20-year  repay- 
ment period  or  credit  repayable  in  con- 
vertible local  currency  over  a  maxi- 
mum 40-year  repayment  period. 


Under  current  credit  terms,  it  is 
often  a  very  long  time  before  the 
United  States  receives  repayment  for 
commodities  that  are  consumed  today. 
Due  to  the  long  repayment  period,  and 
low  interest  rales,  only  an  estimated 
15  percent  of  the  value  of  these  com- 
modities is  returned  to  our  taxpayers. 
In  light  of  this,  the  committee  sought 
out  better  ways  to  make  use  of  the 
debts  owed  for  the  commodities  sold 
under  title  I. 

In  trying  to  develop  a  better  way, 
the  committee  considered  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  task- 
force  on  international  private  enter- 
prise development,  better  known  as 
the  Andreas  Corrunlssion. 

The  Commission's  reconunendation 
calls  for  authorizing  the  repayment  of 
title  I  obligations  in  local  currencies 
and  seeks  to  use  these  currencies  to 
promote  agricultural  development  in 
recipient  countries  and  to  develop 
overseas  markets  for  our  farmers.  This 
concept  has  been  Incorporated  Into 
the  committee  bill. 

Specifically,  the  proposal  in  the  bill 
calls  for  a  new  private  enterprise  de- 
velopment program  to  be  operated 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Under 
this  program  agreements  for  sales  for 
local  currencies  convertible  to  dollars 
would  be  made  In  much  the  same  fash- 
ion as  they  are  now. 

However,  this  new  program  would 
relieve  the  recipient  government  from 
bureaucratic,  public  sector  oriented 
self-help  requirements  currently  en- 
tailed in  title  I  agreements.  Instead, 
the  purchasing  country  will  be  asked 
to  pay  for  our  commodities  in  local 
currencies  upon  delivery. 

The  Secretary  would  then  be  au- 
thorized to  loan  these  currencies  to  fi- 
nancial Intermediaries  In  the  countries 
that  had  purchased  the  commodities. 
The  currencies  would  be  used  to  fund 
loans  for  private  enterprise  invest- 
ment, giving  strong  preference  to  agri- 
culture and  agriculturally  related  in- 
vestment. The  use  of  local  currencies 
In  this  manner  will  help  provide  cap- 
ital to  those  involved  in  agriculture, 
especially  the  smaller  farmers  who  are 
so  Important  to  development. 

None  of  these  loan  funds  may  be 
used  to  finance  state-owned  entities  or 
ventures,  or  to  produce  commodities  or 
products  that  would  compete  with 
U.S.  commodities  or  products.  Private 
enterprise  entities  receiving  loans 
under  this  provision  must  be  owned 
solely  by  citizens  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  that  the  entity 
may  have  as  much  as  25-percent  own- 
ership by  U.S.  citizens. 

The  committee  bill  requires  that  this 
Private  Enterprise  Development  Pro- 
gram utilize  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  title  I  sales,  or 
500.000  metric  tons— whichever  Is 
greater— but  not  more  thsui  50  percent 
of  such  sales. 
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This  proposal  parallels  closely  the 
recommendations  of  both  the  Andreas 
Commission  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Agricultural  Trade  and  Export 
Policy.  It  will  effectively  put  our  re- 
sources to  work  not  only  developing 
markets  for  our  farmers  but  promot- 
ing the  kind  of  private  enterprise  nec- 
essary for  developing  countries  to 
grow  into  vibrant  economies.  It  is  a 
more  prudent  way  to  utilize  our  agri- 
cultural abundance,  and  as  such  con- 
stitutes a  significant  reform  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  versions  of  these  two  programs 
are  also  included  in  the  House  farm 
bill.  It  appears  likely,  therefore,  that 
by  the  next  World  Food  Day.  our  for- 
eign food  assistance  programs  will 
have  a  new  thrust,  recognizing  that 
the  key  to  development— and  ending 
hunger  in  the  world— lies  in  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  not  in  central 
governments. 


REMARKS   OF  LEO   L.   BALDUCCI. 

PROGRAM   COORDINATOR.   U.S. 

SENATE  PAGE  SCHOOL 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  thoughtful 
address  by  Leo  L.  Balducci,  the  pro- 
gram coordinator  of  the  Senate  Page 
School,  at  the  kickoff  dinner  for 
Senate  Page  School  Evaluation  for 
Reaccreditation. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  of  Leo  L.  Balducci.  Pbogram 

Coordinator.  U.S.  Senate  Page  School 

The  U.S.  Senate  Page  School  exists  to 
serve  the  educational  and  experienced  needs 
of  the  young  men  and  women  who  come  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  serve  as  partes  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Since  the  pages  hold  their  ap- 
pointments for  periods  ranging  from  one 
month  to  one  year,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
school  to  provide  a  smooth  transition  from 
the  home  school  to  Senate  Page  School 
(SPSt  and  then— when  the  page's  appoint- 
ment ends— from  SPS  back  to  the  home 
school.  At  the  san.e  time  SPS  has  the  mis- 
sion of  acquainting  the  pages— while  they 
are  in  Washington,  D.C— with  some  insight 
into  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
with  experiencing  resources  of  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  area. 

Carrying  out  our  double  mission  is  not 
always  easy.  The  constraints  upon  SPS  are 
greater  than  those  encountered  by  the 
home  schools  of  the  students.  Because  of 
these  constraints,  the  staff  of  SPS  must  be 
flexible  in  approach.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Senate  often  convenes  early  and  adjourns 
late.  In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  the 
Senate  convene  as  early  as  8:00  A.M.,  and  we 
have  seen  the  Senate  adjourn  as  late  as  3:30 
A.M.  When  either  an  early  convening  or  a 
late  adjourning  occurs,  we  at  the  school 
must  adjust  our  schedule  accordingly.  Nor- 
mally our  class  periods  last  forty-five  min- 
utes each,  however,  we  are  prepared— due  to 
an  early  time  of  convening  of  the  Senate— 
to  offer  class  periods  of  anywhere  from 
thirty  minutes  to  thirty-eight  minutes.  We 
do  not  allow  any  class  period  to  run  for  less 
than  thirty  minutes.  If  necessary,  we  will 
omit  a  class  and  have  a  rotating  schedule. 
There  are  times  when  we  as  a  staff  must  be 


willing   to   hold   school   on   a  Saturday   to 
better  serve  our  students. 

The  students  come  from  varying  back- 
grounds and  educational  systems  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  To  counter  such  differences, 
we  must  individualize  instruction  as  much 
as  we  can  and  we  must  assess  a  student's 
abilities  and  learning  style  so  as  to  gear  in- 
structional methods  to  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular student.  Fortunately,  we  have  a 
small  student  population,  allowing  us  a  class 
size  ranging  from  one  to  nine.  As  a  result, 
an  instructor  is  able  to  offer  a  variety  of 
classroom  approaches,  ranging  from  whole 
class  instruction  to  self-paced  to  individual- 
ized instruction. 

We  must  b*  aware  of  the  students'  limit  of 
available  time  for  study  purposes  because  of 
work  demands  and  be  willing  to  change  or 
modify— at  a  moment's  notice— our  lesson 
plans  and  our  homework  assignments.  We 
know,  too,  that  a  youth  of  approximately 
sixteen  years  of  age  Is  not  accustomed  to  at- 
tending school  for  three  and  one-half  hours 
and  then  working  for  anywhere  from  seven 
to  twelve  hours  per  day.  Thus,  we  must  be 
willing  to  occasionally  overlook  a  closing  of 
an  eye,  a  nod  or  a  yawn.  In  short,  we  must 
be  flexible  in  our  handling  of  our  students 
and  their  school  work  load— flexible,  but  not 
wishy-washy. 

We  desire  for  our  students  to  return  home 
not  quite  the  same  people  they  were  when 
they  came  to  Washington.  D.C.  The  work 
experience  and  the  living  conditions  auto- 
matically contribute  to  that  change.  We  at 
SPS  feel  that  we  too  must  play  a  part.  We 
cannot  operate  as  a  unit  isolated  from  the 
work  the  pages  do  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  for 
the  Senate.  Nor  can  we  operate  as  a  unit  iso- 
lated from  life  in  Washington.  D.C.  in  gen- 
eral. We  want  our  pages  to  return  home 
with  background  knowledge  of  U.S.  Senate 
operations  and  with  experiences  in  and 
around  the  Washington.  DC.  area.  Thus,  we 
offer  our  Washington  Seminar  program. 

We  know  that  our  students— many  of 
them,  at  least— will  participate  in  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  If  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. Time  is  so  very  limited  for  our  stu- 
dents that  we  cannot  offer  the  realm  of  ac- 
tivities they  undoubtedly  find  at  their  home 
schools.  Thus,  at  the  moment  we  are  limited 
to  having  a  Student  Council,  a  school  news- 
paper, and  for  the  first  time  this  year,  our 
own  school  yearbook.  In  addition,  we  do 
have  an  induction  ceremony  for  the  Nation- 
al Honor  Society  In  the  Spring  of  the  year. 
Should  students  want  other  extracurricular 
activities,  they  need  only  convey  their 
wishes  to  have  the  feasibility  of  those  activi- 
ties studied. 

We  enroll  two  types  of  students.  One  is 
the  page  who  has  an  appointment  for  one  or 
two  months.  Thus  far  this  year  we  have  had 
thirteen  students.  These  pages  are  In  our  su- 
pervised study  program.  Enrolling  them  In 
our  regular  classes  would  certainly  simplify 
our  work:  However,  our  classes  might  not  be 
precisely  the  same  as  those  offered  by  the 
students'  home  schools  or  might  not  be  at 
precisely  the  same  point  as  the  home  school 
classes.  Since  our  objective  is  to  minimize 
difficulties  for  the  students  when  they 
return  home,  we  have  the  home  schools 
send  assignments  and  tests  to  the  students 
or  to  us.  We  provide  time  and  space  for  the 
students  to  study,  we  allow  these  pages  to 
sit  in  on  our  classes  (if  doing  so  would  be 
helpful),  we  provide  tutorial  assistance  to 
the  students  if  they  need  it,  we  monitor  any 
(e^tc-  the  home  school  sends,  we  contact  the 
home  schools  should  any  problems  arise  for 
the  student,  and.  of  course,  we  do  whatever 


prodding  is  needed  to  make  sure  the  stu- 
dents do  their  work. 

The  other  students  for  whom  we  are  re- 
sponsible are  those  pages  who  take  formal 
classes  at  SPS— a  total  of  seventeen  at 
present.  One  important  rule  we  follow  is 
that  we  do  not  program  the  students  to  fit 
our  class  structure.  Instead,  we  wait  until 
the  students  arrive,  find  out  what  classes 
they  need  and  want,  and  then  set  up  our 
program  and  schedule.  At  the  start  of  each 
semester's  classes,  we  provide  each  stu- 
dent—for each  class— a  course  sheet  which 
gives  the  class's  description,  objectives,  con- 
tent, and  assessment  methods.  That  way  the 
student  can  be  sure  that  the  class  he  will  be 
taking  is  acceptable  for  credit  from  his 
home  school.  Should  a  student  need  a 
course  which  we  do  not  or  cannot  offer,  we 
attempt  to  obtain  outside  tutorial  assistance 
or  to  set  up  an  independent  course  guided 
by  our  classroom  instructor.  Pre-tests  and 
post-tests  are  given  in  a  number  of  our  class- 
es to  determine  at  what  point  the  students 
are  Ijoth  when  they  enter  SPS  and  when 
they  leave  it.  We  attempt  to  give  the  stu- 
dents skills  which  will  be  of  use  to  them 
when  they  return  to  their  home  schools  for 
the  remainder  of  the  junior  year  or  for  the 
senior  year.  In  the  English  and  social  stud- 
ies classes  we  put  heavy  emphasis  on  vocab- 
ulary and  on  composition  skills,  especially 
those  involving  analysis  and  synthesis.  In 
the  science  and  mathematics  classes  we  try 
to  probe  the  "why"  as  well  as  the  "how."  In 
addition,  we  realize  that  the  junior  year  is 
the  most  important  in  terms  of  getting 
started  on  the  long  road  to  college  admis- 
sions. As  a  result,  we  do  make  available 
courses  in  preparing  for  college  admissions 
testing.  We  Invite  an  occasional  college  ad- 
missions representative  to  speak  with  the 
students  and  inform  them  as  to  what  things 
they  need  to  know  about  getting  into  col- 
lege. We  assist  the  studenu  In  applying  for 
college  admissions  tests  and  make  sure  they 
get  to  the  place  where  the  tests  are  given. 
This  Saturday.  October  19,  we  will  adminis- 
ter the  PSAT  at  SPS. 

Our  Washington  Seminar  Program  brings 
to  the  school  speakers  who  help  the  stu- 
dents understand  Senate  procedures  and 
speakers  who  acquaint  the  students  with  as- 
pects of  the  history  and  resources  of  the 
Capitol  Hill  community.  Too,  It  provides  the 
pages  with  field  trips  to  important  sites  In 
and  around  the  nation's  Capitol.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  extent  of  our  program  Is  often 
limited  when  the  Senate  is  in  session.  When 
the  Senate  is  in  recess  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  we  are  able  to  lengthen  our 
class  periods  and  to  provide  more  Washing- 
ton Seminar  programs.  Programs  during  the 
1984-1985  school  year  included  trips  to 
Mount  Vernon.  Williamsburg,  Jamestown, 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Country,  Annapolis, 
and  New  York  City.  Speakers  ranged  from 
the  Senate  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 
A  complete  list  of  such  programs  for  last 
year  is  included  in  the  reports  issued  each 
semester  by  SPS  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to 
the  DC.  Public  School  System. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  Ixjth  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  to  the  DC.  School  System  for 
the  tremendous  support  and  encouragement 
given  us  in  our  efforts.  Under  the  name  of 
Capitol  Page  School  we  have  been  affiliated 
with  Congress  and  the  D.C.  Schools  since 
1946  and  with  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  D.C. 
Public  School  since  1983  under  the  name  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Page  School.  The  relation- 
ship among  the  Senate.  SPS,  and  the  D.C. 
School  System  has  been  a  good  one— one 


that  we  hope  will  continue  for  many  years 
to  come.  We  welcome  the  the  Middle  States 
evaluating  team  for  the  next  three  days  and 
hope  they  will  be  pleased  with  our  efforts  at 
SPS.  We  feel  we  have  a  highly  qualified  and 
a  most  caring  faculty  as  well  as  an  extreme- 
ly delightful  group  of  pages  this  year.  We 
appreciate  the  time  and  interest  shown  by 
those  Senate  and  DC.  Schools  personnel 
who  honored  us  by  their  attendance  today. 
We  hope  they  have  gotten  more  insight  into 
the  operations  of  the  school  from  my  re- 
marks, and  we  extend  to  them  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  school  to  see  it  In  operation  and 
perhaps  even  to  speak  with  the  students  at 
any  time  they  wish  • 


PERFORMING  ARTS  LABOR 
RELATIONS  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  670.  a  bill  to 
provide  protection  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  for  musicians, 
actors,  and  other  employees  in  the 
performing  arts.  For  many  years, 
these  employees  have  worked  without 
coverage  under  the  Federal  statute 
that  enables  other  groups  of  workers 
to  bargain  collectively  for  wages,  bene- 
fits, and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  protections  that  would 
be  given  to  musicians  and  other  per- 
forming artists  under  S.  670  are  par- 
ticularly important  given  the  nature 
of  their  industry.  Musicians  often 
must  travel  from  one  location  to  an- 
other in  order  to  play  a  series  of  short 
engagements.  As  such,  they  have  been 
classified  as  independent  contractors 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  are  not  eligible  to  bargain 
collectively  for  the  terms  of  their  em- 
ployment. Moreover,  because  of  the 
temporary  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, musicians  are  unable  to  enforce 
those  contracts  they  do  establish. 

Under  this  bill,  musicians  and  other 
performing  artists  would  be  considered 
as  employees  under  labor  law,  and 
would  be  able  to  enter  into  binding 
agreements  with  their  employers  and 
promoters  to  receive  reasonable  and 
competitive  wages  and  benefits.  As  an 
example,  if  a  group  of  musicians  from 
Pittsburgh,  PA,  went  to  Erie,  PA,  or  to 
Harrisburg  for  a  weeklong  engage- 
ment, they  would  not  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  their  contract  being  ab- 
rogated after  they  finished  the  job 
and  moved  on  to  another  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  bill  will  in  no  way  undermine 
the  competition  that  exists  in  the  per- 
forming arts  industry,  nor  will  it 
change  the  status  of  musicians  as  inde- 
pendent contractors  under  tax  law  and 
thus  increase  the  tax  burden  on  their 
employers.  The  bill  simply  allows  this 
group  of  employees  to  collectively  ne- 
gotiate the  terms  of  their  employ- 
ment—a right  accorded  to  other 
groups  of  employees,  and  a  protection 
that  in  this  case  is  long  overdue, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION  OF 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  cormnittee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD  423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  DC.  October  17.  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-03483/85ct. 
Dr.  M.  Graeme  Bannerman, 
Deputy  Stajf  Director.   Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Bannerman:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  $50  million  or  more. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast, 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  86-AG] 

Advance  Notification  or  Possible  Section 
36(b)  Statements  Poheign  Military  Sales 

a.  F»rospectlve  I*urchaser:  [Deleted] 

b.  Description  and  Quantity  of  Articles  or 
Services  under  Consideration  for  Purchase: 
[Deleted] 

c.  Estimated  Value(s)  of  this  Case:  [Delet- 
ed] 

d.  Description  of  Total  Program  of  which 
this  Case  is  a  Part:  [Deleted] 

e.  Estimated  Value  of  Total  Program  of 
which  this  Case  is  a  Part;  [Deleted) 

f.  (U)  Prior  Related  Cases,  If  any:  None. 

g.  Military  Department:  [Deleted] 

h.  Estimated  Date  Letter  of  Offer/Accept- 
ance (LOA)  Ready  for  Formal  Notification 
to  Congress:  [Deleted] 

i.  Date  Advance  Notification  Delivered  to 
Congress:  [Deleted] 


Policy  Justification 


[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

[Deleted.] 

(U)  The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corporation  of  Warren, 
Michigan. 

[Deleted] 

(U)  There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on 
U.S.  defense  readiness  as  result  of  this 
sale.* 


NOT  JUST  CRYING  WOLF 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
often  hear  of  and  debate  the  relative 
financial  health  of  the  various  indus- 
tries of  our  States  and  of  our  Nation. 
As  a  representative  of  a  State  rich  in 
hydrocarbons,  I  am  frequently  in- 
volved in  matters  concerning  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  Many  in  the  Con- 
gress seem  to  feel  that  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  has  a  bottomless  pocket  to 
which  we  can  repeatedly  turn  in  order 
to  raise  revenues  or  artificially  hold 
down  prices  and  subsidize  consumers. 

Many  members  of  that  industry  ex- 
press dismay  and  frustration  when 
their  interests  are  subjugated  to  those 
of  others.  Too  often  their  financial 
woes  and  pleas  for  relief  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  Too  many  in  the  Congress  fail  to 
understand  the  state  of  depression  in 
which  that  industry  now  finds  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  insert  into 
the  Record  today  an  example  of  the 
fact  that  in  not  every  instance  are 
members  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
'crying  wolf"  as  some  would  claim.  As 
you  can  see  from  this  succinct  state- 
ment, many  in  the  industry  are  closing 
down  for  the  reasons  stated  therein.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  note  this  and 
will  recall  it  the  next  time  they  want 
to  solve  a  problem  at  the  expense  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

I  ask  that  the  attached  letter  appear 
in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

John  L.  Copeland. 
Shreveport,  LA,  August  23,  1985. 

Mr.  Nelson  D.  Abell. 

Mr.  Carl  W.  Bates. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  A.  David  Evans. 

Dr.  James  W.  Gelsler. 

Mr.  Qulntln  T.  Hardtner  III. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Roy  W.  James,  Jr. 

Dr.  William  C.  Kalmbach,  Jr, 

Mr.  Tex  R.  Kllpatrick. 

Mr.  Henry  Moore  III. 

Mr.  R.L.  Telford. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Treat,  Jr. 

Mr.  Claude  O.  West. 

Mr.  Charles  Cody  White,  Jr. 

Dear  Participants:  For  numerous  rea- 
sons. Including  the  so-called  gas  bubble,  the 
uncertainty  of  OPECs  policies,  the  price  of 
both  oil  and  gas,  the  lack  of  decent  gas  mar- 
kets, windfall  profits  (excise)  tax  cost  and 
administration,  over-regulation  (both  state 
and  federal),  and  questions  concerning  pro- 
posed tax  legislation  (both  state  and  feder- 
al), we  do  not  feel  that  investment  In  the 
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energy  industry  is  viable  for  the  non-indus- 
try individual  at  this  time.  Accordingly,  we 
will  not  renew  our  exploration  and  develop- 
ment program  which  expires  on  August  31. 
1985. 

My  thanks  to  each  of  you  for  your  coop- 
eration, confidence  and  trust. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Copeland.* 


TVA  NEEDS  AN  INDEPENDENT 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  voted 
to  create  a  new  position  within  the 
agency  titled  an  inspector  general. 
The  inspector  general  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  and  would 
report  directly  to  the  Board  and  to  the 
Congress. 

This  decision  raises  a  number  of  im- 
portant issues  that  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  particular- 
ly those  who  do  not  represent  one  of 
the  seven  Tennessee  Valley  States.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
gional and  Community  Development, 
which  has  jurisdiction  and  oversight 
responsibilities  for  TVA,  I  have  been 
following  events  at  the  agency  closely. 
and  with  very  considerable  concern. 
TVA,  which  is  wholly  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  ratepayers  it  serves,  is 
the  Nations  largest  electric  utility. 
Serving  parts  of  seven  States,  TVA 
employs  33,000  people  and  serves  well 
over  2.5  million  customers. 

TVA  is,  without  question,  one  of  the 
most  unique  Federal  agencies  in  exist- 
ence today.  Its  enabling  legislation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933,  endowed  this  agency  with  the 
considerable  authorities  of  Govern- 
ment, but  also  with  the  flexibility  of  a 
private  corporation.  The  purpose  was 
to  let  a  struggling  and  deeply  de- 
pressed valley  out  of  its  condition  and 
put  it  more  closely  on  par  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  The  law  placed  the 
authority  for  fulfilling  that  mission  to 
a  three  man  board  of  directors,  each  of 
whom  would  serve  terms  of  9  years. 

Though  the  original  TVA  Act  did 
not  necessarily  contemplate  an  electric 
utility,  early  board  members  steered 
the  agency  in  that  direction.  Over  the 
years,  TVA  constructed  and  success- 
fully operated  a  large  network  of  hy- 
droelectric dams  and  coal  burning  fa- 
cilities. Then,  in  the  early  1970's,  TVA 
made  a  fateful  decision  to  embark  on 
building  the  free  world's  largest  nucle- 
ar power  system.  Using  what  were 
faulty  assumptions  about  the  demand 
for  electricity,  the  TVA  board  decided 
to  build  17  nuclear  reactors. 

Today,  that  lofty  dream  stands  in 
shambles.  Of  the  original  17  reactors, 
construction  of  8  has  been  cancelled. 
All  five  of  TVA's  available  nuclear  re- 
actors have  been  shut  down  for  several 
weeks,  and  it  is  unclear  when  they  will 
be   brought   back   up.   Work   at   four 


other  plants  under  construction  has 
been  slowed.  Confidence  in  the  agency 
has  been  shaken  by  employee  allega- 
tions of  construction  irregularities. 
The  agency  has  received  sharp  criti- 
cism from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  [NRCI.  And,  the  agency 
announced  recently  that  it  will  have  to 
increase  its  electric  rates  6.9  percent, 
in  part  to  cover  costs  stemming  from 
problems  in  the  nuclear  program. 

Amid  the  nuclear  power  program 
mess,  there  was  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  proposal  to  install  an  inspector 
general  at  the  TVA.  I  say  renewed  be- 
cause in  1981.  amid  sharp  outcries 
among  TVA  ratepayers  over  enormous 
electric  rate  increases,  legislation  was 
introduced  that  would  have  created  an 
inspector  general  position  at  TVA, 
much  like  similar  posts  at  other  Feder- 
al agencies.  TVA  resisted  strongly,  and 
instead,  agreed  to  create  an  office  of 
audit  and  evaluation.  At  a  July  15. 
1985,  hearing  before  the  Regional  and 
Community  Development  Subcommit- 
tee. Charles  H.  Dean,  Chairman  of 
TVA's  Board  of  Directors  stated  that 
because  the  office  of  audit  and  evalua- 
tion was  absolutely  and  totally  inde- 
pendent, there  was  no  need  for  an  in- 
spector general.  Mr.  Dean  stated,  "we 
have  created  such  a  good  set  of  checks 
and  balances  within  the  agency,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  outside  auditors, 
there  has  been  very  little  mention  of 
inspectors  generals  in  recent 
years  *  •  *."  Richard  Freeman,  a 
member  of  the  TVA  Board  stated,  "we 
have,  I  think,  as  fine  a  record— in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  the 
inspector  general  is  supposed  to  be 
worring  about,  we  have  a  very  fine 
record.  It  works  quite  well." 

What  has  caused  such  a  turn-around 
in  opinion  in  3  months  about  the  need 
for  an  inspector  general  within  TVA  is 
not  clear— it  should  be  noted  that  Di- 
rector Richard  Freeman  abstained 
from  this  vote.  I  would  say  that  any 
movement  in  this  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  board  is  certainly  encouraging. 
However,  it  should  be  made  absolutely 
clear  that  the  proposal  the  Board  of 
Directors  has  approved  is  nothing 
more  than  a  warmed-over  office  of 
audit  and  evaluation.  There  appears  to 
be  no  difference,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  testimony  received  before  my 
subcommittee  in  July,  between  a 
board  appointed  inspector  general  and 
the  present  office  of  audit  and  evalua- 
tion. This  is  flimsy  window  dressing 
for  fundamental  and  far  reaching 
problems. 

To  their  credit.  Members  in  both 
Houses  from  the  TVA  region  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  create 
a  statutory  inspector  general  at  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I  believe 
that  it  is  only  under  this  structure 
that  auditors  would  have  truly  inde- 
pendent authority,  and  thus  would 
ensure  confidentiality  for  individuals 
who  came  forward,  and  aggressive  in- 


vestigations of  allegations.  Also,  it  is 
only  through  this  independent  struc- 
ture that  solid  analysis  can  be  offered 
which  will  help  the  board  in  making 
sound  prospective  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  support 
an  inspector  general  at  TVA  created 
through  statute,  I  believe  this  can 
only  be  a  first  step.  More  needs  to  be 
done.  It  is  my  belief  that  TVA  got  into 
its  present  mess  because  of  fundamen- 
tal problems  with  the  way  the  agency 
is  structured.  I  want  to  share  those 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  in  a 
statement  I  will  place  in  the  Record 
tomorrow.* 


WEEKLY  BUDGET 
SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  the 
week  of  October  14,  1985,  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  re- 
sponse to  section  5  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
report  also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping 
report  for  the  purposes  of  section  311 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  OrricE, 
Washington,  DC.  October  21,  1985. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effect  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  resolution.  S.  Con.  Res.  32.  This 
report  meets  the  requirements  for  Senate 
scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con.  Res.  32 
and  is  current  through  October  11.  1985. 
The  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

Since  my  last  report  the  Congress  has 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature  the 
Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  Bill  for 
1986.  H.R.  2959.  and  amendments  affecting 
the  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund,  S. 
1726,  changing  budget  authority  and  outlay 
estimates. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 

CBO  Weekly  Scorekeeping  Report  por  the 
U.S.  Senate,  99th  Congress.  1st  Session 
AS  OF  October  18.  1985 
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IRVING  R.  KAUFMAN,  A 
DISTINGUISHED  JURIST 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  bench  in  New  York  State 
counts  many  distinguished  jurists 
among  its  members.  Irving  R.  Kauf- 
man of  the  Second  Circuit  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  is  one  such  judge. 

Judge  Kaufman  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  New  York  City,  and  has  been 
a  Federal  judge  now  for  35  years.  In 
addition  to  his  heavy  caseload  at  the 
court  of  appeals,  Judge  Kaufman 
heads  the  President's  Commi-ssion  on 
Organized  Crime.  A  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Law  Journal  describes 
the  judge's  important  work  with  that 
commission,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  Oct.  11, 
1985] 

Kaufman  Stays  in  Fast  Lane  as  JtnxJE, 
Crime  Prober,  Writer 
(By  Nelson  Seitel) 
After   thirty-five    years   on    the    Federal 
t)ench.  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman  continues 
to  function  in  and  out  of  court  at  a  swift 
pace.  In  addition  to  a  full  load  as  a  Judge  of 
the  Second  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
he  has  since  July,   1983  been  chairman  of 
the  President's   Commission   on  Organized 
Crime.  While  the  dimensions  of  that  assign- 
ment  and   his  court   work   might   tax   the 
energy  of  many  persons.  Judge  Kaufman 
also  fits  in  time  to  write  articles  for  legal 
journals  and  newspapers. 

In  establishing  the  Commission  on  Orga- 
nized Crime,  President  Reagan  charged  it 
with  responsibility  for  defining  the  nature 
of  organized  crime,  the  sources  and  amounts 
of  its  income:  for  evaluating  federal  laws 
pertinent  to  organized  crime:  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  administrative  and 
legislative  improvements  for  coping  with  or- 
ganized crime  problems. 

cancer  on  nation 

The  extent  of  the  Commission's  mission 
was  delineated  by  Judge  Kaufmaji  in  ac- 
cepting his  appointment  as  chairman.  "Or- 
ganized crime  has  spread  its  tentacles 
throughout  our  nation,"  he  said.  "It  is  para- 
sitic and  cancerous.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
massive  Influx  of  narcotics  into  this  country 
and  of  the  staggering  economic  toll  of  this 
and  other  illegal  activities.  One  estimate 
places  the  value  of  drug  traffic  at  $79  billion 
a  year.  This  is  more  than  the  total  profits  of 
the  country's  500  largest  corporations. 

"American  citizens  are  victimized  dally  by 
the  traditional  staples  of  organized  crime: 
loansharklng  and  racketeering,  gambling 
and  prostitution,  kickbacks  for  legal  con- 
tracts. Invasion  of  pension  funds  of  hard- 
working people,  and,  in  its  most  violent 
form,  contracts  for  murder.  Prison  gangs 
grow  in  number  and  violence. 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  hydraheaded 
monster  which  takes  on  new  shapes  as  we 
try  to  combat  it.  As  criminal  cartels  become 
increasingly  sophisticated,  so  the  threat  to 
our  citizens  assumes  more  dangerous  form." 

seven  hearings  held 

The  Commission  has  held  seven  public 
hearings  so  far,  three  in  New  York  City,  two 
in  Washington,  and  one  each  In  Miami  and 
Chicago.  At  the  first  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton, the  principal  witnesses  were  then  At- 
torney General  William  French  Smith,  Wil- 
liam H.  Webster,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  Francis  Mullen 
Jr..  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

In  the  first  of  its  New  York  hearings,  the 
Commission  explored  the  problems  of  finan- 
cial laundering  schemes  of  organized  crime. 
One  DEA  undercover  agent  testified  how 
one  man  laundered  more  than  $150  million 
in  behalf  of  narcotics  traffickers.  In  the 
second  New  York  hearing,  the  Commission 
exposed  the  organization  of  organized  crime 
groups  rooted  In  Asia,  the  first  major  expo- 
sure of  the  Japanese  Yakuza  groups,  the 
Chinese  Triad  and  Tong  societies,  and  Viet- 
namese criminal  groups.  The  third  New 
York  hearing  focused  on  the  involvement  of 
organized  crime  In  gambling  and  its  exten- 
sive operations  of  money-laundering 
through  legal  gambling  establishments. 

The  Chicfigo  hearing  revealed  the  extent 
to  which  organized  crime  plays  a  dominat- 
ing role  In  victimizing  union  members  by 
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labor  racketeering.  The  hearing  in  Miami 
was  concerned  with  heroin  trafficking  and 
shed  light  on  the  roles  of  Mexicans.  Nigeri- 
ans and  Pakistanis  in  those  operations. 

WORK  REVIEWED 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  Judge  Kaufman  said:  "If  there 
is  one  common  theme  that  emerged  from 
our  work  so  far.  it  is  that  money  is  the  life- 
blood  of  organized  crime.  As  we  discovered 
in  our  report  on  money  laundering,  criminal 
syndicates  use  their  income  to  obtain  influ- 
ence and  control  over  businesses  and  politi- 
cal Institutions." 

Last  March,  the  Commission  organized 
and  conducted  a  symposium  in  New  York  on 
lawyer  ethics  in  representing  defendants  in 
organized-crime  cases,  a  subject  that  of- 
fends and  concerns  Judge  Kaufman. 

Reflecting  on  the  symposium.  Judge 
Kaufman  said:  "We  heard  about  a  lawyer 
who  represented  key  Cosa  Nostra  members 
and  admitted  his  office  routinely  was  used 
to  conduct  illicit  business  because  it  was  less 
likely  to  be  bugged.  We  were  told  of  a 
lawyer  who  not  only  knew  his  clients  were 
suborning  perjury  but  actively  assisted 
them." 

SELr-REGULATION  URGED 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Commission  on 
lawyer  ethics  in  connection  with  the  sympo- 
sium concluded:  "We  believe  the  legal  pro- 
fession cannot  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
Ignore  its  responsibility  to  safeguard  the 
legal  process  from  the  unsavory  and  unethi- 
cal actions  of  a  small  group  of  attorneys 
who  assist  organized  crime  in  Its  criminal 
and  financial  affairs.  Indeed,  because  of  its 
privilege  of  self-regulation  the  profession 
has  a  particular  duty  to  police  Itself.  The 
first  step  is  for  the  profession  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  these  lawyers  and  examine 
the  threat  they  pose  to  public  confidence  in 
the  legal  profession  and  legal  process." 

Judge  Kaufman  has  firm  views  about  the 
impact  of  organized  crime  and  expresses 
them  freely: 

Labor  racketeering:  "The  extent  and  dura- 
tion of  organized-crime  involvement  in 
union  and  management  racketeering  has 
disturbing  implications  for  our  economy  and 
the  integrity  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
The  costs  of  racketeering— measured  in 
terms  of  corruption  of  the  free  market  and 
the  imposition  of  higher  prices— are  borne 
by  every  citizen  of  this  country.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  a 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  every  commodity 
or  service  is  diverted  by  racketeers.  In  per- 
haps no  other  area  of  endeavor  has  orga- 
nized crime  been  so  intractable  and  posed  so 
great  a  threat  to  a  fundamental  aspect  of 
our  economic  and  political  fabric." 

Money-laundering:  "The  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Commissions  report  represents 
a  multifaceted  response  to  the  problems  of 
money-laundering.  Foremost  among  our 
proposals  is  the  enactment  of  a  new  stat- 
ute—the Financial  Institutions  Protection 
Act— that  would  prevent  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  being  used  unwit- 
tingly as  conduits  for  the  transfer  of  illegal- 
ly-acquired funds.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion's proposed  legislation  would  for  the 
first  time  make  the  activity  of  laundering  a 
criminal  offense,  enabling  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  confront  this  problem  direct- 
ly. Although  the  statutory  recommenda- 
tions included  in  our  report  are  vitally  im- 
portant, in  isolation  they  are  an  inadequate 
solution  to  the  problems  engendered  by 
laundering  schemes. 

"Accordingly,  our  recommendations  in- 
clude voluntary  remedial  measures  that  can 


be  adopted  by  financial  institutions,  as  well 
as  administrative  safeguards  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
believe  the  Commission's  three-pronged 
strategy  to  confront  money-laundering  will 
provide  law  enforcement  officials  and  finan- 
cial institutions  with  the  tools  necessary  to 
detect  and  prevent  laundering  schemes. 

Organized  crime  generally:  "As  the  revela- 
tions from  the  Commission's  hearings  make 
clear,  organized  crime  today  is  a  more  perni- 
cious and  sophisticated  force  than  ever 
before.  Traditional  criminal  groups  have  en- 
tered into  new  areas  of  activity,  and  new  or- 
ganizations have  become  active  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  endeavors.  The  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations are  designed  to  do  no  less 
than  render  organized  crime  unprofitable.  I 
am  confident  that  by  attacking  the  lifeblood 
of  organized  crime,  we  may  finally  have 
dealt  it  a  death  blow." 

CONTACTS  MADE  ABROAD 

With  organized  crime  expanding  beyond 
national  boundaries.  Judge  Kaufman  has 
been  coping  with  its  international  character. 
In  July,  he  visited  with  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  France  and  England  to  discuss  the 
extent  of  organized  crime's  influence  in 
western  Europe.  In  Paris,  he  met  with  a 
number  of  ranking  members  of  the  French 
National  Police.  Interpol,  and  the  FBI  to 
discuss  the  recent  influx  of  narcotics  into 
the  United  States  through  organized-crime 
channels.  He  presented  the  Commission's 
report  on  money-laundering  to  French  au- 
thorities, who  were  said  to  have  acknowl- 
edged that  laundering  was  an  area  to  which 
they  had  not  devoted  sufficient  attention. 

In  London.  Judge  Kaufman  met  with  sev- 
eral department  heads  of  Scotland  Yard,  as 
well  as  FBI  agents  there,  to  discuss  the 
large  illegal  narcotics  markets  that  exist  in 
Great  Britain.  Like  the  French,  the  British 
authorities  asserted  the  Commission's 
report  would  assist  them. 

The  Conmiission  is  expected  to  soon  issue 
an  interim  report  on  labor  racketeering, 
which  will  discuss  the  history  and  current 
status  of  organized-crime  involvement  in 
the  labor  movement.  The  report  will  recom- 
mend a  series  of  new  legislative  and  law  en- 
forcement strategies  to  combat  organized 
crime's  infiltration  of  labor  unions.  The 
Commission  will  also  follow  up  on  its  earlier 
work  on  lawyers  who  assist  the  operations 
of  organized  crime.  The  March  symposium 
on  this  subject  elicited  great  interest  and 
debate  within  the  legal  profession  and  has 
been  cited  by  a  number  of  courts  confronted 
with  allegations  that  lawyers  have  facilitat- 
ed the  operations  of  organized  crime. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission  will  be 
presented  to  President  Reagan  on  April  1. 
1986.  and  the  Commission  plans  to  hold  a 
number  of  public  hearings  in  the  near 
future  relating  to  the  final  report. • 


S.  1739.  THE  HOME  AUDIO 
RECORDING  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  recently  to  join  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  S.  1739,  the  Home  Audio 
Recording  Act.  This  bill  holds  particu- 
lar significance  for  New  York,  the 
music  capital  of  our  Nation.  The  cre- 
ative people  who  work  in  the  music  in- 
dustry enrich  our  Nation  culturally 
and  financially,  yet  they  themselves 
usually  profit  very  little,  if  at  all.  Only 
1.000  of  the  25,000  members  of  ASCAP 
[the  American  Society  of  Composers. 


Authors,  and  Publishers],  for  example, 
earn  over  $10,000  per  year  from  per- 
formances of  their  music. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  be  very  clear 
about  what  this  bill  is  not  and  does 
not  do.  It  does  not  apply  to  video  cas- 
sette recorders,  and  it  is  not  a  precur- 
sor of  smiliar  legislation  on  videotap- 
ing. It  does  not  apply  to  playback-only 
machines,  such  as  the  Walkman  and 
automobile  cassette  players. 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  offer  it  in 
the  spirit  of  equity.  We  believe  that 
those  who  do  good  work  are  entitled  to 
be  compensated  for  it  in  a  fair 
manner.  Those  who  enrich  our  lives 
with  their  music  should  be  rewarded, 
not  impoverished,  by  those  who  bene- 
fit from  their  work.  Yet  we  see  every 
day  how  the  development  of  sophisti- 
cated audiotape  cassette  recorders  is 
making  it  quite  a  simple  thing  to  de- 
prive composers  of  the  rewards  and 
compensation  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. 

The  most  basic  recorders  make  it 
possible  to  tape  a  composer's  music 
from  a  record  without  providing  the 
composer  with  any  compensation.  As 
Senator  Mathias  points  out  in  his 
statement  introducing  this  bill,  the 
new  dual-port  audio  recorders  make  it 
possible  to  duplicate  prerecorded  cas- 
settes without  paying  compensation  to 
the  composer.  One  Japanese  electron- 
ics company  has  even  announced  that 
it  will  introduce  a  triple-port  cassette 
recorder  that  can  simultaneously 
make  two  unauthorized  copies  of  pre- 
recorded cassettes. 

These  developments  are  depriving 
musicians,  composers,  and  producers 
of  an  estimated  $1.5  billion  in  income. 
In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Dr.  Alan  Greenspan 
estimated  that  more  than  two-fifths  of 
all  home  taping  is  done  in  place  of  the 
purchase  of  prerecorded  records  or 
tape.  This  means  there  is  less  money 
available  to  develop  new  creative 
talent,  and  less  money  to  support  and 
encourage  risky,  and  often  unprofit- 
able, ventures  to  record  classical 
music,  jazz.  folk,  and  gospel. 

To  correct  this  injustice,  and  to  give 
musicians  what  is  rightfully  theirs,  S. 
1739  requires  a  royalty  payment  of  5 
percent  on  the  wholesale  price  of 
audio  (not  video)  recording  equipment 
and  1  cent  per  minute  for  blank  tapes. 
Dual-port  recorders  would  be  subject 
to  a  special  royalty  charge  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  wholesale  price  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  they  are  specifically  de- 
signed for  duplication  of  prerecorded 
tapes.  These  royalties  will  be  pooled 
and  distributed  to  copyright  owners. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study,  and  support,  this  bill.  It  is  a 
well-researched  and  well-crafted  at- 
tempt to  encourage  those  who  com- 
pose and  perform  music,  while  keeping 
the  costs  to  consumers  as  low  as  possi- 
ble.* 
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IOWA  CITY  DECLARES  ITSELF  A 
NUCLEAR-FREE  ZONE 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  Con- 
gress spends  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  debating  the  defense  policy  of 
our  Nation  and  the  steps  we  need  to 
take  to  put  a  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  am  proud  to  announce  that  the 
people  of  Iowa  City,  lA.  are  taking 
concrete  steps  to  do  something  about 
it. 

On  the  night  of  Tuesday.  September 
24,  1985.  the  city  council  of  Iowa  City 
approved  by  a  5-to-l  vote  an  ordinance 
which  declares  its  community  a  nucle- 
ar-free zone.  Iowa  City,  a  community 
of  more  than  50.000  residents  and 
home  to  the  State's  largest  university, 
is  the  first  city  in  Iowa  to  declare  itself 
nuclear  free,  and  the  102d  such  city  in 
the  United  States. 

Currently,  there  are  more  than  10 
million  people  in  the  United  States 
living  in  nuclear-weapons-free  zones.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  passage  of  this  or- 
dinance in  Iowa  City  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  other  communities  across 
Iowa  and  the  Midwest  to  take  similiar 
action. 

I  commend  the  city  council  of  Iowa 
City  and  the  citizens  of  that  communi- 
ty for  their  concern  and  commitment 
on  this  vital  issue.  By  thinking  global- 
ly and  acting  locally,  they  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  end  the  arms  race. 
They  realize  they  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  trying  to  make  the  world  a  more 
peaceful  place,  and  everything  to  lose 
if  we  fail. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  ordinance 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ordinance  follows: 

The  Nuclear  Weapons  Free  Iowa  City 
Ordinance 

Section  1.  Name.  This  ordinance  shall  be 
known  as  "The  Nuclear  Weapons  Free  Iowa 
City  Ordinance." 

Sec.  2.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  ordi- 
nance is  to  establish  Iowa  City  as  a  nuclear 
weapons  free  zone  in  which  work  on  nuclear 
weapons  is  prohibited. 

The  people  of  Iowa  City  find  that  the 
presence  of  nuclear  weapons  facilities 
within  Iowa  City  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  community's  public 
health,  safety,  morals,  economic  well-l)eing. 
and  general  welfare. 

Sec  3.  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Works.  No  person  shall  knowingly  engage 
in  work,  within  Iowa  City,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  the  development,  production,  de- 
ployment, launching,  maintenance  or  stor- 
age of  nuclear  weapons  or  components  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions.  "Person "  means  a 
natural  person,  as  well  as  a  corporation,  in- 
stitution or  other  entity. 

■Nuclear  Weapon  "  is  any  device,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  used  as  a  weapon,  a  weapon 
prototype  or  a  weapon  test  device,  the  in- 
tended detonation  of  which  results  from  the 
energy  released  by  fission  and/or  fission  re- 
actions involving  atomic  nuclei.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Ordinance,  "nuclear  weapon  " 
includes  the  weapon's  guidance,  transporta- 
tion, propulsion,  triggering,  and  detonation 
systems. 


"Component  of  a  nuclear  weapon  '  is  any 
device,  radioactive  or  non-radioactive,  de- 
signed to  be  installed  in  and  contribute  to 
the  operation  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Sec  5.  Notification.  Upon  adoption  of 
this  ordinance,  the  City  Council  of  Iowa 
City  shall  officially  notify  Iowa  City's  Con- 
gressional Representatives  and  Senators, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain.  France,  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  India  and  any  further  nuclear 
weapons  states  of  the  contents  of  this  initia- 
tive. 

In  addition,  the  City  Council  of  Iowa  City 
shall  instruct  the  appropriate  city  officials 
to  post  signs  on  major  entrances  to  Iowa 
City  stating  "Nuclear  Weapons  Free  Zone" 
in  a  manner  that  conforms  with  standards 
set  forth  in  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration's Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic  Con- 
trol Devices  for  States  and  Highways. 

Sec  6.  Enforcement.  Each  violation  of 
this  Ordinance  shall  be  punishable  by  up  to 
30  days  imprisonment  and  a  $500  fine.  Each 
day  of  violation  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
violation. 

Residence  of  Iowa  City  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  enforce  this  Ordinance  by  appropri- 
ate private  civil  actions  for  declaratory  or 
injunctive  relief.  Reasonable  attorney  fees 
shall  be  awarded  to  a  prevailing  plaintiff  in 
such  litigation. 

Sec  7.  Severability  Clause.  If  any  sec- 
tion, sub-section,  paragraph,  sentence  or 
word  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  be  invalid, 
either  on  its  face  or  as  applied,  the  invalidi- 
ty of  such  provision  shall  not  affect  the 
other  sections,  subsections,  paragraphs,  sen- 
tences or  words  of  this  ordinance,  and  the 
applications  thereof;  and  to  that  end  the 
sections,  subsections,  paragraphs,  sentences 
and  words  of  this  Ordinance  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  servable.* 


H.R.  2965.  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce appropriations  bill.  I  am  advised 
we  cannot  do  this  until  tomorrow 
afternoon,  which  probably  means  we 
cannot  do  it  tomorrow  at  all.  because 
we  want  to  get  back  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

RECESS  tomorrow  FROM   12  NOON  TO  2  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  12  noon,  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  for  the 
weekly  party  caucuses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ask 

the 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  9: 1  5  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  when 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:15 
a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each:  Senators  McClure,  Wilson, 
Thurmond,  Hecht,  and  Proxmire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
orders  just  identified.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  my  hope  earlier 
that  we  could  turn  to  consideration  of 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  2  p.m., 
as  previously  indicated,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  to  com- 
plete action  on  H.R.  3424.  the  Labor- 
HHS  appropriations  bill.  The  Prox- 
mire amendment  is  the  only  Eimend- 
ment  in  order.  He  has  indicated  that 
he  needs  about  15  minutes.  I  guess 
there  are  two  Proxmire  amendments 
in  order,  but  I  understand  he  will  only 
offer  one. 

It  is  my  hope  that  between  2  o'clock 
and  3  o'clock,  we  can  dispose  of  that 
proposal. 

Tomorrow  at  11  o'clock  I  may  move 
the  consideration  of  the  extension  of 
the  1971  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

But  hopefully,  if  we  do  that,  we  will 
have  the  vote  following  the  vote  on 
Labor-HHS  final  passage.  Therefore,  it 
is  obvious  we  will  have  a  number  of 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow,  and  I  think 
both  Senators  Domenici  and  Chiles 
want  us  to  move  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reconciliation  bill.  I  can  advise 
the  Senate  we  will  do  that  following 
the  last  rollcall  vote  either  on  Labor- 
HHS  or  on  the  so-called  wheat  amend- 
ment, if  a  rollcall  is  requested. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  we  stand  in 
recess  until  9:15  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 22. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
6:40  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  October  22,  1985,  at  9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive   nominations   received 


by 


the  Senate  October  21,  1985: 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Charles  Roger  Carlisle,  of  Vermont,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his  tenure 
of  service  as  U.S.  Negotiator  on  Textile  Mat- 
ters. 

Department  of  the  TREAStiRY 

Robert  Logan  Clarke,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  a  term  of  5 
years,  vice  C.T.  Conover,  resigned. 
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Department  or  the  Interior 

Gerald  Ralph  Riso.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  J. 
Robinson  West,  resigned. 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 

Jerry  Lee  Calhoun,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing July  29.  1987.  vice  Barbara  Jean 
Mahone.  resigned. 

William  J.  McGinnis.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  for  a  term  of  5  years  expir- 
ing July  1.  1989.  vice  Ronald  W.  Haughton, 
term  expired,  to  which  position  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate 
from  October  12.  1984.  until  January  3. 
1985. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
modore: 

Capt.  Richard  I.  Rybacki. 

Capt.  Martin  H.  Daniell.  Jr. 

Capt.  Robert  T.  Nelson. 

Capt.  Marshall  E.  Gilbert. 

Capt.  Joseph  E.  Vorback. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5141.  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
and  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  resonsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Dudley  L.  Carlson.  571-34- 
1829/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 
Cooper.  Arthur  Thomas 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant   to  title    10.   United  States  Code, 
section  531: 
Badick.  Joseph  Robert 
Bogert.  Edmund  Archib 
Camahan.  William  Gra 
Collins.  Joe  Milton 
Danielson,  Mark  W. 
Derosset,  Richard  Dam 
Gleason,  Neal  Eugene 
Goergen.  Dean  John 
Green,  Ralph  Michael 
Hardy.  Jeffrey  T. 
Heuss.  Norman  Elmer 
Hill.  Richard  Caldwel 
Hough.  David  Edward 
Ivory,  William  Marsha 
Kaiser,  John  Robert 
Kole,  Jeffrey  Steven 
Larsen,  Kevin  Paul 
Munroe,  Stephen  Richa 
Nurtagh.  Michael  K. 
Reale.  Frederick  Loui 
Hockey.  John  Elton.  Jr. 
Sears,  Michael  SpangI 
Shelby,  James  Richard 
Silverman,  David  B. 
Specht,  Gary  Alan 
Sykes,  Jonathon  Rot)er 
Vinson,  John  Paul 
Waite.  Michael  Albert 
White.  Gregory  Veo.  VI 
Wooden.  David  Randall 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  captain 


in  the  medical  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
531: 

Collins,  Daniel 
Driver,  James  Robert 
Labrador,  Augusto  Nav 
Poole.  Joel  R. 
Rabetoy.  Gary  M. 
Resnick.  Jack  S. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers'   to  be  appointed   permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,   pursuant   to  title   10.   United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Allport.  Edgar  Lamb 
Anderson.  Thomas  Gord 
Aznar.  Sonia  Ferry 
Bean.  Robert  R. 
Beecham.  Harry  James 
Campbell.  Stephen  Edw 
Cardello.  Frank  Patrl 
Chang.  Charles  Shlh  C. 
Crudale.  Angelo  S. 
Cunningham.  William  J. 
Dalton,  Jon  N. 
Dennett.  Douglas  E. 
Depry.  Dennis  Lee 
Dicapua.  Lawrence 
Donegan.  Elizabeth  A. 
Evans,  Kurt  J. 
Fellenbaum.  Theodore 
Gellman.  Michael  Dani 
Ghiselli.  Guido  Rober 
Haerr.  Robert  W. 
Hamilton.  William  C. 
Hamlett.  Frank  Burnet 
Hinz,  Thomas  Walter 
Hoffman,  Janaleigh 
Holden.  Randall  Willi 
Hyden,  Ralph  Donald 
Klein,  Michael  K. 
Lancaster.  Danny  Joe 
Lathen.  Donald  Frank 
Lebenson,  Bernard  Ste 
Lee,  Charles  Keith 
Lehner,  William  Edwar 
Livingston.  John  M. 
Loch.  James  Robert 
Malick.  Jewell  Ethel 
Mayer.  Frederick  W. 
Moss.  Richard  L. 
Nelson.  William  Max  I. 
Osborne.  Richard  George 
Powers.  Bernard  Josep 
Powers.  William  Edwar 
Raeber.  Kirk  John 
Ronan,  William  Vincen 
Ropes,  Milton  B. 
Rowley,  Dennis  Alan 
Sanchez,  Phillip  Laur 
Schwartz,  John  Christ 
Shaffer.  William  Orld 
Sharma.  Suresht  Paul 
Smith.  Dennis  E. 
Sobel.  Douglas  Owen 
Solomon.  William  Curt 
Soper.  David  E. 
Stafford.  Perry  W. 
Tauber.  William  Bema 
Tobias.  Imelda  Victor 
Tobiason.  Joel  E. 
Waack.  Timothy  C. 
Walter.  Arthur  Lee 
Whitten.  George  Brine 
Woods.  Edward  Lawson 
Zable.  Elizabeth  Hele 
Zahller.  Mary  C. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Akob,  George  Mot 
Allen,  Christopher  L. 


Allen,  Gregory  J. 
Anderson,  William  Mar 
Anglohenry,  Michael  R. 
Anzalone.  Fanancy  L. 
Appel.  Barbara  L. 
Asher.  Jeanne  P. 
Asplin.  John  R. 
Atkinson,  Gary  Leigh 
Auerbach.  Andrew  J. 
Auker.  Charles  Robert 
Azjma.  Dennis  Lloyd 
Baehr.  George  Robert 
Baerthlein.  William  C. 
Bailey.  Michael.  Justi 
Baker,  Jay  Milton 
Barger.  Bruce  Paul 
Barlow.  Duncan  Stewar 
Barnes.  Jeffrey  Richa 
Bartosh,  Robert  A. 
Bell.  Jeffrey  L. 
Bemiller.  Lynn  Sloane 
BemiUer.  Timothy  All 
Berry.  Kevin  Gelzer 
Bidwell,  Ann  Elise 
BiUue,  David  Clayton 
Bircher,  Nicholas  G. 
Blakey.  David  N. 
Blakley.  Laurie  Beth 
Boback.  Charles  Eric 
Bolger.  Michael 
Bowler.  William  A. 
Braddock.  Clarence  H. 
Brennan.  Teresa  M. 
Brian,  Mary  Belva 
Brooks,  George  BIngha 
Brown,  Charles  Kevin 
Brown,  Gerard  D. 
Brownridge,  Charles  T. 
Buck,  James  Luther 
Budd,  Gerard  J. 
Bult.  Mark  Joseph 
Burton.  Michael  Denis 
Bushnell.  Allan  Curti 
Butcher.  Jean  E. 
Caldwell.  Felix  C. 
Campbell.  Edward  S. 
Camponovo.  Ernest  Joh 
Canty.  Michael  D. 
Carter.  James  E. 
Chalfin,  Steven 
Chandler.  Peggy  Jan 
Cheatham.  Tamara  L. 
Christian.  Eugene  Pau 
Clark.  Allan  B. 
Clark.  Laurie  Susan 
Cobb.  Mark  William 
Cody.  William  L. 
Connolly,  Susan  Andre 
Cook,  Nicholas  A. 
Cote.  Philippe  Sylves 
Coutras.  Steven  Walte 
Crawford,  James  J. 
Cropp.  Lance  Evan 
Cross,  Gerilyn  Elizab 
Crutcher.  James  Micha 
Cupp.  Craig 
Cushing.  Michael  Denl 
Cuthrell.  William  Van 
Dainer.  Roger  Daniel 
Dale.  Daniel  Lawrence 
Dannenhoffer.  Robert 
Davis.  Karlotta  M. 
Davis.  Richard  Clair 
Dawson.  John  Mac 
Deal.  Jeffery  L. 
Demars.  Patrick  Denni 
Depner.  Christopher 
DevoU.  James  Roy 
Dhaem.  Robert  John 
Dicerkson.  Susan  Elle 
Oorsey.  John  Thomas  I. 
Doty.  Douglas  John 
Dowell.  Gene  Lee 
Drane,  Walter  E. 
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Drew.  David  Michael 
Dudzinski.  Michelle 
Duprey.  Patricia  A. 
Durkin.  William 
Eakin.  Stephen  W. 
Edge.  Stephen  L. 
Elision.  David  F.S. 
Epstein.  Robert  Stewa 
Erickson,  Frank  A. 
Erwin.  Richard  Patric 
Escudero.  Ronald  Jose 
Etter.  Kevin  M. 
Eusebio.  Ricardo  Brow 
Ferrara.  William  Bruc 
Ferreiro.  Jorge  A. 
Fitzmaurice.  Mark  J. 
Fletcher.  Sharon  Anne 
Flick.  Mark  William 
Fojtasek.  Martin  Fran 
Fornadley.  John  A. 
Freas.  Glen  C. 
Friedman.  Jeffrey  Cra 
Frink.  Marshall  Brant 
Punderburk.  Marcia  Wa 
Funsch.  David  J. 
Gambone.  Catherine  S.C. 
Garcia.  Jesus  Rene 
Garcia.  Karen  Mikelai 
Garland.  Landon  Wellf 
Gaslaldo.  Edward 
Gill.  Peter  S. 
Gilpin.  Allen  Bruce 
Glaze.  Gary  Michael 
Gleason.  Thomas  Bruce 
Glaze.  Gary  Michael 
Gleason,  Thomas  Ross 
Glenn.  Lesley 
Gooding.  James  J. 
Grady.  Patrick  John 
Grant.  Henry  Irvin.  II 
Gray.  Gregory  C. 
Grigg.  Jon  Richard 
Griggs.  James  Allan 
Groth.  James  N. 
Gubler.  Kelly  D. 
Gustin.  Sandra  R. 
Guyon.  Martha 
Hade.  Ralph  Douglas 
Hagerty.  David  T. 
Hall.  Kent  N. 
Hall.  Leslie  W. 
Hall.  Stephanie 
Hamilton.  Andrew  Russ 
Hamilton.  Charles  P. 
Hamilton.  Robert  S. 
Hannig.  John  R. 
Hansen.  Daniel  W. 
Harpen.  Martin  Paul 
Harrington.  Carolyn  J. 
Harris.  Gary  S. 
Hart.  Blaine  Lawrence 
Hartwick.  Frank  Micha 
Hasell.  Rhett  H, 
Hasselquist.  Mary  Bet 
Hays,  James  H. 
Hertzberg,  Lawrence  E. 
Hightower.  Howard  Ern 
Hixon.  Frank  K. 
Hoeft.  Thomas  G. 
HoUingsworlh.  Kennet 
Honea.  Robert  Harold 
Hotchkiss.  John  Henry 
Hunter.  David  H. 
Huss.  Rodney  Leonard 
Imhof.  Kelvin  Bradley 
Jester.  Mark  Andrews 
Jewell.  Edward  W..  Ill 
Johnson.  Benjamin  Wil 
Johnson.  Clarence 
Jones.  Brenda  Faye 
Jones.  David  Bruce 
Kale.  Robert  L. 
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Kar\ ,  Daniel  James 
Kennedy.  Steven  Raymo 
Kerr.  Anna  Rebecca 
Killeavy.  Eugene  S. 
Knowles.  Paul  D. 
Kohn.  John  C. 
Kona.  John  A. 
Kraus.  Sanda  A. 
Kurvink.  William  Kent 
Kusuda.  Leo 
Lanigan.  Patrick  J. 
Lanphear.  Kevin  Keith 
Lasner.  Jay  Elliot 
Letarte.  Peter  Brewst 
Lewis.  Berry  E. 
Liebert,  Hugh  Peter 
Lindley.  Dwight  Alexa 
Logan.  Sean  Raymond 
Lunde.  Michael  Roy 
Lutan.  Robert  Goodwin 
Mabry.  Quince  Lee 
Macon.  Joshua 
Malanoski,  Michael  Pe 
Maniglia.  Elvira  Jane 
Marshall.  Stevens  Clo 
Martinez.  Alberto  J. 
Mawn.  Stephen  V. 
Mayoraldiaz.  Jorge  Lu 
McAlpine.  Robert  Good 
McDonald.  Brian  Robert 
McDonald.  William  Ant 
McKee.  Cameron  C. 
McKenney.  Jefferson  C. 
McKibben.  Margaret  Ma 
McPherson.  Scctt  Alan 
Melone.  Paula  Joyce 
Memmen.  James  Edward 
Mendel.  Peter  A. 
Metros.  Kevin  Lee 
Mickleson.  Dennis  Lyn 
Miller.  Jackie  Robins 
Miller.  John  William 
Miller.  Roger  James  J. 
Mohan.  Francis  Patric 
Moledor.  Jeffery 
Morales.  Robert 
Moran.  Thomas 
Morley.  Walter  Biel 
Moum.  Eric  E. 
Muhmmad.  Abdul  Baa  Q. 
Mullen.  Matthew  Paul 
Mumma.  Paul  David 
Muramatsu.  Marc  S. 
Murphy.  Michael 
Murray,  Michael  John 
Murray.  Nancy  Bolger 
Musmanno.  Mark  Clark 
Myrick,  Steven  Ronald 
Nash.  Alison  C. 
Nathan.  Mathew 
Nicholson.  Brendon 
Nixon.  Kenneth  E. 
Obrien.  Thomas  Willia 
Oldershaw.  John  H. 
Omalley.  David  Gerard 
Omastiak.  Paul  Richar 
Ordonez.  Carlos  B. 
Oregan.  Eillen 
Orourke,  Thomas  Franc 
Parkinson.  Stephen  Ke 
Pattavina.  Charles  FY 
Peake.  Stephen  T. 
Perez.  George  Michael 
Peterson.  David  Odell 
Pierdinock.  Marsha  Ga 
Finer.  Judith  Estelle 
Pittis.  Jeffrey  Dean 
Posner,  Robert  Bruce 
Pretto.  Ernesto  Anton 
Price.  Richard  John 
Raff.  John  Bourke 
Ragan.  Paul  Wilhelm 
Rast.  Terry  Paul 
Rayfield.  Davie  Lee 


Reichert,  Richard 
Reifschneider.  John  S. 
Reifsnyder.  Daniel  S. 
Reiter.  Robert  C. 
Remmenga.  Steven  WesI 
Richardson.  Mark  Alle 
Rickman.  Leland  Saul 
Riehle.  Douglas  Carl 
Riley.  Kenneth  Jerome 
Ringerlng.  Robert  L. 
Rivera.  Ferrer  Franc 
Robinson.  James  A. 
Rodriguez.  Gabriel 
Rodriguez.  Miguel  Ang 
Rushin.  Jeanne  Marie 
Russell.  James  W. 
Sack.  David  Michael 
Sajko.  Gary 
Saporito.  Louis  J. 
Sapp.  John  Julius.  Jr. 
Sarbeck.  Louis  Stephe 
Swada,  Kathleen  Y. 
Schom.  Victor  F. 
Schott,  Stephan  Norma 
Schreiber.  Alan  G. 
Schumacher.  Ann 
Schwarz.  Saul  Samuel 
Scott.  David  Grayson 
Sen.  Ronald  P. 
Seneff.  Michael 
Siebert.  William  P.,  Jr. 
Siegel.  Drew  Kevin 
Skolnick.  Eric 
Slobodian.  Stephen  An 

Smith.  Anthony  V. 

Smith.  David  J. 

Smorzaniuk.  Eva  M. 

Sneeringer.  Thomas  Do 

Snow.  Stephen  Patrick 

Snyder.  Herbert  Danie 

Snyder.  James  E. 

Solivan,  Luis  A. 

Sorensen.  Richard 

Spaw.  Raymond  Gebhart 

Speer.  Arineta 

Sporkin.  Larry 

Starkey.  Gary  Lee 

Staton.  Michael  L. 

Steele,  Walter  J. 

Steward,  Frank  Crawfo 

Storey.  James  R. 

Stubenvoll.  Robert  Wa 

Swalchick,  Jeffrey  M. 

Swanson.  Brian  Carl 

Swearingen.  Mary  L. 

Sweeney.  Dolores  I. 

Tatum,  Charles  R. 

Tavani.  Denis  Anthony 

Taylor.  William 

Teich.  Bruce  Edward 

Thomas.  Ronald  L. 

Thombs.  Paul  Anderson 

Tieman.  Rosemary 

Turner.  Michael  A. 

Uhle.  Paul  Harmon 

Vessely.  Paul  J. 

Villegas.  Steven  Dona 

Vitalls.  Richard  D. 

Wagner.  Mark  Jared 

Wakeman.  Maryjo  A. 

Walentynowicz.  James 

Walker.  Charles  Clint 

Wallace.  Mark  R. 

Wamsley.  Brian  W. 

Warner.  Scott  Jay 
Wasenko.  John  J. 
Watkin.  William  G. 
Watson.  Timothy  Baldw 
Weatherwax.  Scott  Wor 
Williams.  Laura 
Willoughby.  Laura  Jea 
Winter.  Bruce  A. 
Wolff.  Paul  Ronald 
Wood,  Lawrence  Alvin 
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Wood.  Warren  Milton  I. 
Zanghl.  Eric  Joseph 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Carey.  James  Cornel  lU 
Huston.  Gary  Arthur 
Madsen.  John  Williard 
Puckett.  Philip  Lee 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Chaplain  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Aven.  Donald  Webster 
Belt.  David  Meryl.  Jr. 
Beltram.  Robert  Paul 
Bennett.  Christopher 
Brown.  David  Allen 
Cooper.  Robert  Perry 
Edwards.  Robert  Nelso 
Pritts.  Robert  Edwin 
Garment.  Stanley  John 
Gibson.  Gilbert  Darry 
Hartman.  Jack  L. 
Hill.  Albert  L. 
Jones.  Clifford  Wayne 
Keith.  Lawrence  Ball 
Knott.  Jason  Edward  J. 
Lancaster.  Allen  Lee 
Mclaughlin.  Paul  Pran 
Melody.  Owen  John 
Morrison.  Charles  Alf 
Morrison.  John  Wesley 
MuUer.  James  Bernard 
Namocatcat.  Felix  Sal 
Nissen.  Peter  Boy 
Oxendine,  Milford,  Jr. 
Parker.  Gary  Joseph 
Poe.  James  Franklin  J. 
Pope.  James  Howard   , 


Samb.  John  Walter 
Satterfield.  Robert  P. 
Siegel.  Enoch  Arnold 
Soto.  Charles 
Stewart.  Daniel  Rober 
Stone.  Robert  Edward 
Thompson.  Fred  Allen 
Thompson.  William  Jos 
Tumlin.  George  Lewis 
Walker.  Victor  Housto 
Weinlader.  Wayne  Thorn 
Williams.  James  Maple 
Wilson.  Bernard  Ralph 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
of   the   U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to   title    10. 
United  States  Code,  section  531: 
Hilferty.  Thomas  John. 
Lowry.  Thomas  Markert 
Ray.  James  Loyed 
Silas.  Brian  Russell 
Westerfield.  Robert  A. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  531; 
Carver,  Jeffrey  Wayne 
RIsher,  Eldon  Donald 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  431: 
Cummings.  Gary  G. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Blundell.  Robert  Euge 
Eckenberg.  Robert  Nor 


French.  John  Thomas 
Gerhardt.  Paul  Wilbur 
Gilberts.  Mark  David 
Mcalllster.  James  Ber 
Mikulencak.  Allen  Ray 
Morell.  Michael  Rober 
Scholtz.  Michael  Lee 
White.  Tommy  Bernard 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant   commander    In    the    Medical    Service 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  531: 
Berrett.  Melvin  Victo 
Dian.  Duane  Michael 
Gross.  Allan  Howard 
Hall.  Charles  Leslie 
Holmes.  Johnson  Elizab 
Hughes.  Anne  Shepard 
Kleiger.  James  H. 
McBride.  Dennis  Kessi 
Mittelman.  Michael  Ho 
Sherman.  Jonathan  Cla 
Smith.  Murray  H. 
Trautman.  Edward  Alan 
Wong.  Dennis  Edward 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Mellema,  James  Henry 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Alamla.  Frank  Anthony 
Gibson.  Patricia  Lynn 
Knutson.  Susan  Marie 
Lege.  Fred  C. 
Sims.  Anthony  Charles 
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NEW  YORK  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 

rv-iM  vf  TT'T'FF 

HON,  .  HRiSTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21,  1985 

"ir  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  19,  1985  our  colleagrue  JiM  SEN- 
SENBRENNER  delivered  a  very  incisive 
speech  before  the  New  York  State  Right  to 
Life  Committee's  convention.  During  the 
last  several  years,  JiM  Sensenbrenner  has 
been  a  courageous  leader  in  protecting  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend Jim's  observations  for  my  colleagues' 
consideration. 

Remarks  by  Congressman  F.  James  Sensen- 
brenner. Jr.  to  the  New  York  Right  to 
Life  Committee.  Rochester.  N.Y. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  was  in  Bulgaria 
last  December.  We  were  investigating  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Pope.  As  we 
flew  back  into  New  York,  we  passed  over  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  1  remembered  the  torch 
had  been  extinguished  for  repairs.  I  felt  a 
certain  amount  of  sadness,  that,  although  It 
was  temporary,  the  lamp  of  liberty— the 
symbol  of  freedom— had  been  extinguished. 
There  is  a  grand  campaign  to  relight  the 
lamp— to  refurbish  the  Statue.  But  as  we 
think  of  relighting  the  lamp,  let  us  think 
also  of  the  message  which  has  been  dimmed. 
For  it  is  not  only  liberty  which  has  been 
dimmed,  and  it  is  not  only  liberty  that  we 
worship.  It  is  also  life  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  made  possible  by  liberty.  They 
are  inseparable. 

But  many  in  our  society  seem  to  think  we 
can  have  liberty  and  happiness  without  life. 
You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  "Where  Do 
We  Go  Prom  Here?"  As  I  look  at  the  faces 
of  the  people  in  this  room.  I  ctin  see  your 
ancestors,  those  people  who  came  across  a 
violent  sea  to  find  this  life,  this  liberty,  as 
part  of  their  elusive  dream.  Did  those 
people  who  boarded  vessels  called  'coffin 
ships  "  come  to  breathe  freedom  for  them- 
selves? No:  they  came  so  that  their  children 
might  breathe  the  air  of  freedom.  When 
they  fled  a  famine  in  Ireland,  religious  per- 
secution in  Poland,  the  brutal  monarchies  in 
Germany,  and  the  Instability  and  economic 
serfdom  in  Italy,  they  came  here. 

But  their  sacrifices  were  worth  it  because 
they  were  fleeing  to  something.  They  were 
fleeing  to  realize  their  dreams— their 
dreams  of  life  and  liberty. 

In  the  past,  each  generation  has  been 
called  upon  to  brave  evil  in  our  country.  We 
were  called  upon  to  defend  liberty  in  Get- 
tysburg: to  fight  in  the  trenches  of  the  War 
to  End  All  Wars:  to  fight  in  Anzio,  Guadal- 
canal. Normandy.  Korea,  and  in  the  rice 
paddies  of  Vietnam.  Each  generation  has 
been  called  upon  to  protect  life  and  liberty 
in  this  country  and  etich  generation  has 
proudly  met  this  challenge. 

Again,  we  are  faced  with  a  great  chal- 
lenge: To  keep  inseparable  the  truth  that 
without  life  there  is  no  liberty,  and  without 
liberty  there  Is  no  pursuit  of  happiness.  In 


the  spirit  of  rekindling  the  light  of  liberty 
let  us  face  the  challenge  before  us  In  the 
pro-life  movement.  Before  we  examine  the 
future  of  the  pro-life  movement,  it  would  be 
in  order  to  discuss  the  challenges  it  has 
faced  in  the  past  and  how  the  current  bat- 
tles are  being  fought. 

Unarguably.  the  low  point  in  the  pro-life 
movement  was  the  1973  case  of  Roe  v.  Wade. 
In  this  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  found 
that  a  right  to  abortion  exists  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  Constitution.  Roe  v. 
Wade  has  been  described  by  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  as  "on 
a  collision  course  with  itself."  Roe  v.  Wade 
represents  the  worst  of  the  worst  of  West- 
ern jurisprudence.  Roe  v.  Wade  has  licensed 
the  indiscriminate  killing  of  millions  of  pre- 
born  babies  in  this  country.  It  has  provided 
the  anchor  for  the  pro-abortion  forces  in 
their  attempts  to  further  cement  and 
expand  the  so-called  right  to  abortion. 

In  both  Federal  and  State  forums,  these 
attempts,  some  of  which  have  been  success- 
ful, have  been  characterized  in  the  form  of 
proposed  regulations,  judicial  edicts,  or  stat- 
utes. Examples  Include  statutes  requiring 
that  public  funds  be  used  for  abortions. 
Equal  Rights  Amendments,  unisex  insur- 
ance statutes,  and  the  Federal  regulations 
that  implement  Title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 

As  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  what  is  most  disturb- 
ing is  that  the  right  to  abortion  is  being 
characterized  in  the  context  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation. In  other  words,  if  you  are  opposed  to 
abortion,  you  are  guilty  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  the  tail  that  wags  the  dog  in  many 
civil  rights  issues  that  come  before  Con- 
gress. Attempts  by  Congress  or  the  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
fight  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
creed,  and  national  origin  are  thwarted  be- 
cause almost  all  the  major  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations have  equated  abortion  with  sex 
discrimination.  The  societal  right  to  privacy 
as  expressed  In  abortions  is  seen  as  para- 
mount to  the  right  to  life. 

For  the  most  part,  major  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
used  by  the  pro-abortionists  to  further  an 
agenda  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  civil  rights  agenda.  In 
the  area  of  sex  discrimination,  women's 
groups  have  allowed  abortion  rights  to 
stymie  further  progress  in  enacting  laws 
and  policies  meant  to  eradicate  discrimina- 
tory practices  which  exist  against  women 
today. 

Perhaps  the  most  blatant  example  of  this 
was  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The 
original  Equal  Rights  Amendment  failed  to 
be  ratified  by  the  States  after  an  unprece- 
dented three-year  extension  because  of  defi- 
ciencies, the  biggest  deficiency  being  its  ef- 
fects on  abortion  rights.  In  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  heard  testimony  from  dozens 
of  witnesses  pleading  for  Congress  to  send 
to  the  States  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
Not  once  did  a  pro-ERA  witness  bring  up 
the  issue  of  abortion,  and  when  asked,  in 
almost  every   instance,   pro-ERA   witnesses 


denied  any  link  between  the  ERA  and  abor- 
tion. It  would  not.  we  were  told,  overturn 
the  Harris  v.  McRae  case,  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  a  razor-thin  margin  of  5-4, 
upheld  the  Hyde  Amendment  prohibiting 
Federal  funds  from  being  used  for  abor- 
tions. For  the  record,  a  judge  in  Pennsylva- 
nia later  ruled  that  the  Pennsylvania  ERA, 
which  is  almost  identical  to  the  proposed 
Federal  ERA.  overturned  a  State  statute 
that  prohibited  medicaid  funds  from  being 
used  for  abortion.  However,  because  of  a 
fear  that  an  abortion-neutral  amendment 
that  I  proposed  to  the  ERA  would  pass,  the 
ERA  was  considered  under  a  procedure  al- 
lowing no  amendments.  It  failed  to  pass  by  a 
six-vote  margin,  with  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  standing  firm  In  their  support 
of  the  right  to  life. 

Also  in  the  98th  Congress,  legislators  were 
told  about  the  need  for  unisex  Insurance,  a 
concept  that  prohibits  sex  from  being  a  cri- 
terion for  insurance  rates.  However,  when  it 
was  showTi  that  health  insurance  plans 
under  a  unisex  insurance  statute  would 
have  to  provide  abortion  coverage,  a  hue 
and  cry  was  raised.  The  bill  never  reached 
the  floor  after  amendments  were  adopted  in 
Committee  to  make  the  unisex  law  abor- 
tion-neutral. Why?  Because  it  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  pro-abortion  forces  who  control 
both  the  women's  movement  and  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Just  as  tragic  is  the  current  civil  rights 
fight  in  Congress  over  H.R.  700.  the  Ci\il 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985.  Congress 
has  been  told  that  such  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  of  a  narrowly  crafted  Supreme 
Court  opinion  in  Grove  City  College  v.  Bell, 
Secretary  of  Education. 

In  hearing  after  hearing,  witnesses  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  were  told  that  Congress  must 
enact  legislation  to  overturn  the  Grove  City 
decision.  At  issue,  we  were  told,  was  the  gov- 
ernment's power  to  adequately  enforce  the 
civil  rights  statutes  that  combat  race,  sex, 
handicap  and  age  discrimination.  However, 
our  Subcommittee  also  heard  testimony 
that  H.R.  700:  (1)  would  expand  abortion 
rights,  forcing  religious  institution,  i.e..  col- 
leges, universities  and  hospitals,  to  provide 
abortion  or  abortion-related  services  In  their 
health  plans;  (2)  would  render  Inoperative 
State  laws  that  prevent  public  funds  from 
being  used  for  abortions;  and  (3)  would  re- 
quire non-religious  Institutions  to  provide 
abortions  or  abortion-related  services. 

At  issue  is  an  inconsistent  Federal  policy. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Hyde  Amendment 
prevents  Federal  funds  from  being  used  for 
abortions.  However,  under  current  Title  IX 
regulations,  which  are  expanded  by  H.R. 
700,  an  education  institution  which  receives 
Federal  aid  must  use  its  own  funds  to  pro- 
vide abortion  or  abortion-related  services  in 
its  health  plans  or  facilities. 

Thus,  Notre  Dame  or  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity both  could  be  required  to  pay  for  aborr 
tions  or  abortion-related  services  out  di 
their  owti  funds. 

Congressman  Tauke  and  I  drafted  amend- 
ments to  correct  this  major  flaw. 

Because  the  Tauke-Sensenbrenner  abor- 
tion neutralization  amendment,  which  has 


•  This    "bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Boldface  type  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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the  strong  support  of  the  National  Right  to 
Life  Committee  and  the  U.S.  Cathohc  Con- 
ference of  Bishops,  will  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  civil  rights  organizations  predictably 
have  prevented  the  bill  from  being  sched- 
uled for  a  vote.  Again,  the  expansion  of 
abortion  rights  has  stopped  dead  In  Its 
tracks  legislation  which  we  In  Congress  were 
told  was  urgently  needed  to  insure  that  fed- 
eral dollars  do  not  support  discrimination. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  forcing  Catholic 
institutions  to  provide  abortion  services  is 
more  Important  than  insuring  that  race  dis- 
crimination does  not  exist  with  the  help  of 
Federal  dollars.  Handicapped  discrimination 
against  infants  who  may  need  life-saving  op- 
erations is  placed  on  a  lower  level  than 
Catholic  institutions  providing  abortion 
services. 

Discrimination  against  the  aged  or  handi- 
capped is  secondary  in  status  to  abortion,  as 
is  discrimination  in  education  programs  and 
activities  under  Title  IX. 

The  leadership  in  our  country  is  In  a  sorry 
state  when  over  170  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions let  abortion  wag  the  whole  civil  rights 
agenda.  This  can  and  must  be  changed. 

The  lofty  principles  upon  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded  and  upon  which  the  civil 
rights  movement  is  premised  compel  the  re- 
jection of  the  anti-life,  anti-child,  anti- 
human  view  of  life  and  to  oppose  the  deadly 
technological  and  rationalization  of  the  de- 
struction of  human  life. 

The  ultimate  moral  test  of  the  individual 
and  of  society  rests  upon  how  those  who  are 
in  the  dawn  of  life,  those  who  are  in  the  twi- 
light of  life,  and  those  in  between  who  are 
burdened  by  ignorance,  discrimination, 
mental  or  physical  handicaps,  are  treated. 
The  adoption  of  a  philosophy  that  eschews 
the  most  basic  of  rights— the  right  of  life- 
must  l)e  fought  with  every  fiber  of  our 
being,  for  it  threatens  the  fabric  of  our 
great  nation. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here?  What  shall  we  do  to  change  the 
path  we  are  following?  I  suggest  that  we 
stand  back  and  take  a  good  look  at  our  na- 
tion's history  and  see  how  we've  responded 
in  similar  situations  in  order  to  find  out 
where  we  should  go  from  here. 

In  1857,  nine  Justices  sat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  and  decided  the  Dred  Scott  case.  In 
essence,  the  argument  was  presented  that 
those  first  few  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion .  .  .  "We  the  People"  .  .  .  did  not  in- 
clude "We  the  Black  People"  of  our  nation. 
In  one  judicial  instant,  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  blacks  were  not  people,  and  in 
another  instant,  good  people  everywhere 
rose  up  in  protest.  Our  nation  was  split  in 
two  over  this  crucial  issue  and  the  civil  war 
began.  After  years  of  our  nation's  blood 
being  spilled  on  both  sides,  there  finally 
came  a  time  for  healing:  and  three  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  added. 
These  amendments  rejected  every  letter  and 
word  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  It  was  an 
absolute  response  to  our  pre-Civil  Wtir  Su- 
preme Courts  outrageous  belief  that,  legal- 
ly, blacks  were  not  persons.  Who  today 
would  doubt  the  validity  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  absurdity  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision?  Today,  men  and  women  alike,  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, all  believe  in  the  fundamental 
truths  espoused  In  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
Amendments. 

In  1973,  nine  other  Justices  sitting  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  faced 
with  a  similar  question  of  whether  or  not 
unborn  children  deserve  the  protections  of. 


and  mclusion  in.  the  words  .  .  ,  "We  the 
People."  Once  again,  the  Court  concluded 
with  an  absurdity:  that  unt>orn  children  (a 
class  of  people)  would  be  defined  as  non-per- 
sons, unworthy  of  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution.  Our  Supreme  Court  paid  at- 
tention to  legal  arguments  but  ignored  a 
fundamental  truth:  that  all  human  life— 
whether  hidden  in  the  womb  or  hidden  in 
different  colors  of  skin— deserves  the  protec- 
tion of  .  .  .  "We  the  People". 

History  has  noted  our  response  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision:  the  Civil  War.  Today,  a 
new  war  rages.  Like  our  Civil  War,  this 
battle  has  started  not  from  the  clatter  of 
bayonets  or  the  sound  of  gunfire,  but  rather 
from  the  clap  of  a  judge's  wooden  gavel. 
And  once  again,  the  people  of  this  great 
nation  have  run  to  either  side,  no  longer  di- 
vided by  North  and  South,  but  now  divided 
by  the  moral  borders  of  right  and  wrong. 
We  are  here  today  to  contemplate  victory; 
to  create  a  strategy  for  success;  to  bring  a 
plan  into  reality  which  will  make  our  peo- 
ple's future  protected.  We  should  embrace  a 
doctrine  of  civil  rights  which  has  as  Its 
starting  point  (rather  than  as  an  after- 
thought) the  sanctity  of  life  in  the  womb. 
We  must  protect  our  people  before  they  are 
bom,  and  from  that  point  onwards.  No 
matter  what  their  color,  race,  .sex,  or  reli- 
gious creed,  our  doctrine  today  cries  out: 
protect .  .  .  "We  the  People!" 

Many  of  us  here  today  are  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  immigrants  to  this 
great  nation.  I  could  walk  through  this  hall 
tonight  and  hear  tremendous  stories— each 
of  them  authentic  and  unique— about  your 
grandparents'  and  great-grandparents'  sacri- 
fices and  struggles  for  survival  when  they 
arrived  here.  And  why  did  they  make  this 
sacrifice?  They  would  tell  you  that  it  wasn't 
for  them  alone:  it  was  for  you,  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  children's  children.  I  place 
before  you  a  somber  question:  Would  they 
have  been  so  willing  and  eager  to  flee  their 
homelands  and  make  such  a  sacrifice  if  they 
knew  that  the  sacrifice  they  endured  for 
their  children  was  all  for  naught?  That 
their  hopes  and  dreams  they  carried  for 
themselves,  their  children  and  future  gen- 
erations were  not  protected  by  .  .  .  "We  the 
People"?  These  immigrants  loved  our  coun- 
try because  its  government  was  premised  on 
the  belief  that  life  and  liberty  were  to  be 
cherished  and  respected  above  all  else. 
What  man  or  woman  would  have  loved  this 
nation  from  afar— as  these  Immigrants  did— 
If  they  knew  that  today  this  nation  gives 
legal  sanctity  aind  protection  to  1.5  million 
abortions  every  year?  As  a  Representative 
of  these  United  States,  I  represent  all  the 
people,  including  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  those  legendary  people  who 
built  this  nation:  your  ancestors.  And  for  all 
those  ancestors,  I  cry  out:  Stop  this  war! 
Bring  swift  victory  to  our  children's  lives 
and  futures  now! 

Our  great  nation  shall  not  remain  a  great 
nation;  our  beautiful  country  shall  not 
remain  a  beautiful  country;  our  hopes  for 
our  children's  future  shall  be  darkened, 
unless  we  come  here  today  and  pledge  a  new 
beginning,  a  new  and  final  battle,  a  fortified 
effort  to  cleanse  our  nation's  spirit  and  to 
renew  and  sanctify  the  belief  of  our  forefa- 
thers In  life  and  litierty  above  all  else. 

Gather  together  in  small  groups  of  two 
and  three,  and  meet  with  other  groups  of 
two  and  three— numbers  talk  and  are  heard 
with  other  groups  of  two  and  three— num- 
bers talk  and  are  heard  from  great  dis- 
tances. Think  about  our  present  legal 
system  which  allows  the  lives  of  1.5  million 


Innocent  citizens  to  be  extinguished,  and 
how  sharply  this  legal  system  contrasts  with 
what  our  forefathers  envisioned  for  them- 
selves and  for  future  generations  of  citizens 
of  this  country.  Ask  yourself:  Is  this  my 
legal  system?  Does  it  really  represent  what  / 
believe?  Is  it  really  protecting  the  light  of 
liberty  for  the  citizens  of  this  nation,  or  is  it 
a  legal  system  which  condones  the  protec- 
tion of  selected  Individuals,  like  the  legal 
syst«m  which  said  that  blacks  are  not  per- 
sons? 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom- 
freedom  for  ourselves,  our  children,  our 
children's  children,  and  future  generations. 
Each  of  us  can  exercise  vigilance  in  guard- 
ing our  freedoms.  You  can  begin  by  looking 
at  your  elected  officials  and  asking  yourself: 
Does  he  or  she  share  your  belief  that  the 
sanctity  and  protection  of  the  womb  Is  the 
first  and  foremost  civil  right?  If  not,  let 
your  voice  be  heard  In  the  next  election  and 
cast  out  those  who  are  misguided  and  thus 
misguide  our  nation  into  condoning  policies 
that  selectively  deny  the  constitutional 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  to  untold  millions 
of  innocent  citizens.  Support  those  officials 
and  candidates  who  support  life!  Sanctify 
the  halls  of  your  State's  legislature  as  well 
as  the  Rotunda  of  our  Nation's  capltol.  Help 
amend  our  laws  and  policies  so  that  each 
unborn  child  once  again  will  have  the  fun- 
damental and  inalienable  rights  guaranteed 
in  our  Constitution  *  •  *. 

Make  sure  your  elected  officials  know  ex- 
actly where  you  stand  on  each  and  every 
Issue.  Make  your  presence  known  through 
both  the  ballot  box  and  the  mail  box. 

So,  as  we  repair  the  Grand  Dame  of  New 
York  Harbor,  let  us  also  repair  our  society's 
treatment  of  its  unborn  citizens.  It  Is  only 
then  that  the  dreams  and  Ideals  of  our  fore- 
fathers will  be  realized  and  insured  for 
future  generations.  It  is  only  then  that  all 
of  our  Yet-unborn  citizens  will  enjoy  the 
priceless  right  to  life  as  expressed  In  the 
phrase  .  .  .  "We  the  People." 
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Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  con- 
cessional Representative  and  now  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Harold  Washington, 
recently  submitted  testimony  before  a  joint 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policies  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  Refugeeo  and 
International  Law  of  the  HouHe  of  Repre- 
sentative* Judiciary  Committee.  As  mayor 
of  one  of  our  Nation's  largest  cities,  the 
problem  of  Immigration  Ih  one  that  the  city 
administration  faces  daily.  I  found  his  tes- 
timony insightful,  enlightening,  and  incred- 
ibly practical.  I  would  like  to  enter  his 
statement  into  the  official  RECORD,  so  that 
my  colleagues  could  benent  from  his  expe- 
riences. 
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Testimony  of  Harold  Washington,  Mayor, 
City  of  Chicago,  on  the  Proposed  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1985 
Chairman  Frank  and  Members  of  the 
Committee:  I  am  Harold  Washington. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  I  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  am  a 
former  memt>er  of  it,"-.  Judiciary  Committee. 
During  my  term  as  a  Congressman  from  Illi- 
nois I  worked  extensively  on  immigration 
reform  legislation.  I  appreciate  your  courte- 
sy in  requesting  my  appearance  here  today. 
It  Is  an  honor  to  be  part  of  such  a  distin- 
guished panel  in  helping  to  fashion  needed 
Immigration  reforms.  My  experience  as  a 
Congressman  and  as  the  Mayor  for  this 
country's  third  largest  city  have  led  me  to  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  Issues  surround- 
ing immigration  and  the  need  for  serious 
and  just  reform  of  our  current  policies. 

Chicago  is  a  city  with  a  long  history  of 
contributions  from  immigrants.  Pounded  by 
a  Haitian.  Chicago  has  since  welcomed  new- 
arrivals  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  con 
tlnue  today  to  welcome  others  to  our  great 
city,  they  are  among  the  greatest  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Because  we  are  a  rich  ethnic  mosaic,  it  is 
natural  for  me  to  be  here  today  to  speak  on 
the  proposed  Immigration  reform  legisla- 
tion. The  concerns  of  our  communities  vary, 
and  sometimes  even  contradict  one  another. 
But  on  the  issue  we  are  addressing  today, 
that  of  the  potential  for  discrimination  in 
this  legislation,  I  can  say  that  we  are  united 
In  our  opposition. 

As  a  former  member  of  this  House,  and  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  complexity  of  this  issue,  nor  the 
many  potential  pitfalls  involved  In  drafting 
such  legislation.  But  as  you  face  the  poten- 
tial for  passing  such  landmark  provisions  as 
conUined  In  t^.:s  bill,  you  must  carefully 
consider  the  basic  Issues  involved.  The 
rights  of  individuals  to  work  and  freely  asso- 
ciate with  others  have  always  been  para- 
mount. To  deny  someone  these  rights  is  a 
grave  mistake  if  based  solely  on  their  lan- 
guage, color  or  alienage. 

Great  steps  have  been  taken  to  examine 
our  current  immigration  dilemma  and  to  de- 
velop potential  solutions.  Since  1981,  several 
altempU  have  been  made  to  modify  and 
refine  various  provisions  of  immigration 
reform  bills.  Some  of  these  have  been  un- 
successful; others,  such  as  the  current  provi- 
sion of  S.  1200  for  employer  sanctions  and 
triggered  legalization,  have  not  l)een  ade- 
quately resolved. 

The  twin  Issues  of  sanctions  and  legaliza- 
tion have  been  tied  together  since  the  initial 
attempts  to  draft  immigration  reform.  It 
may  be  a  political  fact  that  one  will  not 
occur  without  the  other.  Before  that  Is  ac- 
cepted, or  acted  upon,  however,  a  review  of 
the  discriminatory  potential  of  each  of  its 
provisions  Is  necessary. 

EMPLOYER  sanctions 

At  the  root  of  this  legislation  is  the  pro- 
posal for  sanctioning  employers  who  hire 
the  undocumented.  How  will  employers 
know  who  is  undocumented?  How  many 
Americans  can  prove  their  citizenship  when 
asked?  Only  a  U.S.  passport  alone  can  estab- 
lish citizenship.  And  we  know  that  few  have 
passports,  much  less  carry  them  day  to  day. 

What  then  will  employers  do?  I  suspect 
that  as  a  shorthand  for  a  fair  identification 
process,  employers  will  turn  away  those  who 
appear  "foreign  ".  whether  by  name,  race,  or 
accent.  This  is  discrimination.  And  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  legal  residents  will  be  affected 
along  with  the  undocumented. 
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Even  before  any  bill  has  been  adopted,  dis- 
criminatory effects  are  being  felt  In  Chica- 
go. The  staff  for  the  Employment  and 
Training  office  for  the  City  began  to  receive 
calls  from  employers,  assuming  the  law  to 
be  already  In  effect,  requesting  a  halt  to  the 
referral  of  all  Hlspanics  to  them  for  employ- 
ment. This  should  shed  some  light  on  the 
effects  of  the  Simpson  bill. 

If  significant  steps  are  not  taken  to  ad- 
dress the  potential  discrimination  caused  by 
this  legislation,  we  can  expect  wholesale  dis- 
crimination to  be  all  but  institutionalized. 
The  effects  will  be  felt  not  only  in  the  His- 
panic communities,  but  in  the  Asian  as  well. 
Racism  is  a  reality  that  affects  us  all.  Pass- 
ing legislation  which  further  institutional- 
izes discrimination  is  a  step  we  dare  not  to 
lake.  Denying  any  person  the  right  to  earn 
a  living,  to  make  a  contribution  to  our  socie- 
ty based  upon  their  national  origin  would 
deny  civil  rights  and  the  progress  we  have 
made. 

The  Chicago  District  Office  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  is  cur- 
rently conducting  a  program  called  "Oper- 
ation Cooperation."  This  program  involves 
the  voluntary  participation  of  employers  in 
a  verification  of  status  for  new  hlrees.  Com- 
panies participating  call  the  INS  to  verify 
the  status  of  some  persons  applying  for  em- 
ployment. This  program  does  not  attempt  to 
verify  the  status  of  all  applicants  but  rather 
for  those  with  "questionable  status ".  The 
result  has  been  that  agencies  ser\'lng  His- 
panic communities  in  Chicago,  such  as  Trav- 
elers and  Immigrants  Aid,  report  a  marked 
Increase  In  complaints  from  those  who  were 
turned  away.  They  were  not  turned  away 
because  they  were  undocumented,  but 
rather  because  they  had  Insufficient  proof 
that  they  were  entitled  to  seek  employment. 
Many  have  become  U.S.  citizens  by  natural- 
ization, as  well  as  by  birth. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  an  attempt  to  detain 
allegedly  undocumented  workers  who  were 
operating  Uxi  cabs  Chicago,  agents  from 
the  INS  began  to  stop  and  question  persons 
entering  a  city  office  building,  contrary  to 
the  landmark  decision  which  requires  such 
steps  to  be  based  on  "specific,  articulable 
facts'".  Far  from  being  random  in  their  ef- 
forts, agents  were  detaining  all  persons  who 
appeared  to  be  "foreign"'.  Among  those  who 
were  stopped  and  questioned  were  several 
Hispanic  city  employees  who  were  U.S.  citi- 
zens. Such  inexcusable  actions  led  me  to  is- 
suance of  Executive  Order  85-1.  This  action 
was  necessary  "In  order  to  assure  that  all 
residents  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  regardless 
of  nationality  or  citizenship,  shall  have 
equal  access  to  municipal  benefits,  opportu- 
nities and  service".  In  Chicago,  we  are  al- 
ready experiencing  the  ripple  effects  of  this 
pending  legislation,  (i.e..  Increased  discrimi- 
nation). Ironically,  we  are  here  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  this  legislation  will  lead  to 
that  which  Is  already  occurring.  While  I  and 
others  struggle  towards  fairness  for  all,  leg- 
islation Is  today  being  considered  which 
would  institutionalize  a  second  class  of  resi- 
dent in  this  country. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  measures 
which  legitimize  discrimination,  such  as  the 
employer  sanctions  In  this  legislation,  create 
additional  and  unnecessary  obstacles  for 
persons  entitled  to  work  in  this  country. 
While  the  unemployment  rate  continues  to 
be  unacceptable,  and  the  poor  struggle  to 
survive,  this  debate  focuses  on  efforts  to 
erect  even  greater  barriers  for  those  seeking 
to  better  their  lot.  while  stripping  them  of 
their  ability  to  fight  for  their  righu.  With- 
out the  establishment  of  a  secure  national 
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Identification  system,  which  poses  a  series 
of  civil  rights  issues  in  and  of  itself,  U.S. 
citizens  will  have  significant  difficulty  in  es- 
tablishing their  rights  to  seek  employment. 
For  the  poor,  this  means  that  they  face  the 
quagmire  of  large  bureaucracies  and  the 
high  cost  of  such  documents  as  a  U.S.  pass- 
port, in  order  to  prove  that  they  have  the 
right  to  work. 

The  persons  who  drafted  this  proposed 
legislation  were  apparently  cognizant  of  the 
potential  for  discrimination  which  would 
result  from  its  passage.  This  demonstrated 
in  part  by  the  plethora  of  studies  smd  re- 
ports called  for  in  its  text. 

While  we  hear  flowery  arguments  about 
the  issues  from  the  proponents  of  employer 
sanctions;  even  the  provision's  strongest 
supporter.  Senator  Simpson,  has  seen  the 
wisdom  of  supporting  a  sunset  provision 
which  could  eliminate  sanctions  from  the 
bill. 

A  bill  must  not  be  enacted  that  contains 
such  doomed  provisions  as  the  current  plans 
for  employer  sanctions,  when  its  only  legacy 
will  be  that  of  further  institutionalizing  dis- 
crimination. Sanctions  will  not  prevent  the 
hiring  and  continued  exploitation  of  undoc- 
umented workers,  as  evidenced  by  the  study 
conducted  by  GAO  In  1981.  Sanctions  will 
lead  to  new  ways  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  avoid  detection  by  INS  officials  and 
others,  and  the  benefits  outweigh  the  risks. 
Should  an  employer  be  caught  employing 
undocumented  workers,  the  fines  Imposed 
on  them  will  simply  be  taken  from  the 
workers  themselves  in  the  form  of  wages 
never  to  be  paid. 

legalization 
The  potential  for  an  "amnesty"  program 
has  been  historically  offered  as  a  trade  off 
for  employer  sanctions.  What  we  have  Is  no 
longer  a  true  amnesty  program,  with  In- 
creasingly restrictive  requirements  for  legal- 
ization. The  current  plan  has  been  called 
"triggered  legalization"  which  will  occur  at 
some,  as  yet,  unforeseen  time  when  INS  can 
effectively  prevent  unlawful  border  cross- 
ings, and  employer  sanctions  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  prevent  employment 
of  undocumented  workers.  Neither  of  these 
two  conditions  are  likely  to  be  met,  whether 
they  are  totally  desirable  Is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. But.  If  sanctions  don't  work,  there 
will  be  no  legislation;  If  they  do,  there  will 
be  no  one  to  legalize. 

As  others  before  me  have  detailed,  the  le- 
galization proposal  of  this  legislative  initia- 
tive is  very  different  from  previous  pro- 
grams. While  they  were  seriously  flawed, 
they  at  least  approximated  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  persons  who  had  spent  signifi- 
cant portions  of  their  lives  contributing  to 
our  society,  while  living  In  constant  fear  of 
deportation  and  subject  to  exploitation. 
Just  as  the  fictional  image  of  "amnesty  "  has 
been  shattered,  so  this  bill  betrays  any  hope 
for  a  just  and  adequate  legalization  pro- 
gram. 

The  enforcement  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  finely  honed.  While  the  le- 
galization provisions  have  all  but  disap- 
peared from  view,  this  legislation  represents 
great  efforts  to  achieve  control,  none  to 
achieve  reform.  The  price  tag  for  control  is 
unacceptably  high.  The  poor,  the  immi- 
granu,  the  Asian  and  the  Hispanic,  the 
Black  and  the  White  will  all  pay  the  price. 
The  price  is  high,  it  Is  the  legitimized  subju- 
gation of  those  who  are  "different",  the  per- 
petuation of  a  second  class  based  on  color, 
language,  appearance  and  alienage.  As  a 
country  which  established  itself  as  a  coun- 
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try  of  immigrants;  which  has  throughout 
history,  grown  from  the  contributions  of 
those  who  dared  to  start  anew:  which  has  a 
motto  "send  us  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free"; 
we  are  approaching  a  time  in  history  when 
we  will  sever  our  life  line;  the  immigration 
of  those  who  want  to  improve  their  lot  in 
life  and  to  make  a  contribution  to  our  socie- 
ty. 

CONCLUSION 

I  support  the  concept  of  immigration 
reform.  The  need  for  reform  has  too  long 
been  ignored.  But  as  I  have  also  stated,  such 
reform  must  be  fair  and  must  not  fail  to 
ensure  the  rights  of  all  individuals. 

I  am  opposed  to  employer  sanctions  be- 
cause studies  have  shown  that  they  won't  be 
effective,  will  increase  discrimination  and 
will  be  unduly  burdensome  for  employers 
and  employees  alike.  If  sanctions  are.  how- 
ever, inevitable,  steps  to  reduce  the  poten- 
tial for  discrimination  such  as  the  Prank 
amendment  and  the  Hart/Levin  amend- 
ment, defeated  on  the  Senate  floor  prior  to 
the  passage  of  S.  1200;  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  and  others 
who  have  a  right  to  seek  employment  in 
this  country.  An  adequate  verification 
system  must  be  in  place  prior  to  the  use  of 
employer  sanctions,  and  it  must  be  a  system 
that  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  any 
individuals. 

1.  Employer  sanctions  should  be  targeted. 
Universal  documentation  checks  and  the  im- 
position of  fines  should  be  imposed  only 
after  an  employer  is  found  to  be  hiring  un- 
documented workers.  Requiring  more  would 
be  overbroad  and  too  extensive. 

2.  Protective  measures  need  to  be  passed 
that  protect  persons  who  apply  for  employ- 
ment in  writing  as  well  as  in  person.  Many 
applicants  will  never  even  get  through  the 
door  because  employers  Identify  "foreign" 
sounding  names  on  applications. 

3.  The  eligibility  requirements  for  legisla- 
tion should  be  as  inclusive  as  possible.  In- 
cluded must  be  a  realistic  date  of  coverage 
such  as  January  1,  1983,  and  the  require- 
ments for  "continuous  residency"  must  be 
relaxed  to  take  into  account  the  realistic  sit- 
uations of  undocumented  persons  in  the 
United  States.  Without  true  legalization, 
immigration  reform  is  unbalanced  and 
harsh. 

4.  The  sunset  amendment  to  S.  1200,  of- 
fered by  Senator  Kennedy,  is  a  fine  begin- 
ning at  limiting  the  negative  impact  of  em- 
ployer sanctions.  I  urge  you.  however,  to 
move  even  further  towards  true  sunset  lan- 
guage for  employer  sanctions.  Even  assum- 
ing the  usefulness  of  sanctions,  they  are,  at 
best,  an  experiment.  A  sunset  provision  ac- 
knowledges this,  and  requires  a  thoughtful 
assessment  after  implementation. 

5.  Supply  the  resources  needed  to  ade- 
quately enforce  existing  labor  laws. 

While  the  United  States  Senate  was  de- 
bating the  discriminatory  nature  of  this  leg- 
islative initiative  on  the  floor  September  13. 
1985.  Senator  Simpson  stated:  "If  we  are 
going  to  do  civil  rights  legislation,  let  us  do 
it,  but  let  us  not  do  it  on  an  immigration 
reform  bill  .  .  ."  It  is  true  that  not  all  civil 
rights  issues  can  or  should  be  addressed  in 
an  immigration  reform  package,  but  we 
cannot  ignore  these  issues  either.  One  of 
the  goals  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  to 
make  it  illegal  to  refuse  employment  based 
upon  tm  applicant's  race,  religion  or  nation- 
al origin.  Senator  Simpson  further  stated,  in 
that  same  floor  debate.  "We  are  talking 
about  the  thing  called  discrimination  based 
on  alienage,  which  is  puzzling  to  scholars. 


and  so.  In  a  sense,  vague  that  some  of  the 
great  civil  libertarians  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  not  even  dealt  with  it  for  20 
years."  I  submit  to  you  today,  that  as  you 
consider  legislation  which  would  now  make 
it  illegal  to  hire  someone,  and  open  wide  the 
door  for  alienage  discrimination,  it  is  time 
to  take  up  this  "puzzling"  and  "vague" 
matter  and  justly  resolve  it,  prior  to  passage 
of  this  bill. 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  draw 
my  colleafrueH  attention  to  testimony  which 
was  presented  last  Friday,  October  11, 
before  the  Joint  Kconomic  Committee,  con- 
rerniPK  the  (iramm-Rudman  balance-the- 
budget  amendment. 

Prof.  Herbert  Stein,  former  Chairman, 
Council  of  Kronomic  Advisers,  during  the 
Nixon  administration:  Prof.  Walter  W. 
Heller,  former  Chairman.  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations: and  Prof.  Alan  Blinder  of 
Princeton  University  all  expressed  serious 
leservations  about  the  Gramm-Rudman 
process. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  a  conference 
committee  will  be  trying  to  create  a  work- 
able and  realistic  procedure  for  reducing 
the  country's  deficits.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  testimony  presented  today,  however, 
that  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  does  not 
provide  such  a  process. 

Statement  of  Herbert  Stein 

The  bill  under  consideration  aimed  at 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  in  five  years, 
contains  the  germ  of  one  very  good  idea— 
the  idea  of  a  five  year  budget  plan.  But  the 
idea  is  not  developed,  and  unless  developed 
further  could  be  either  ineffective  or  harm- 
ful. 

To  have  an  agreed-upon  plan  for  the  size 
of  the  deficit  in  the  next  five  years  would  be 
helpful  in  government  and  private  decision- 
making. But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
this  plan  should  balance  the  budget  at  the 
end  of  five  years  or  at  any  other  time.  The 
government  should  make  a  deliberate  deci- 
sion about  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit  it 
wants.  To  do  that  it  must  consider  the  steps 
that  would  be  necessary,  on  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  side  of  the  budget,  to  achieve 
the  deficit  goal.  There  are  worse  things 
than  budget  deficits,  and  we  should  make 
sure  that  in  forcing  the  budget  Into  balance 
we  are  not  forcing  even  more  Important 
things,  like  the  national  defense,  out  of  bal- 
ance. 

A  rational  five-year  deficit  reduction  plan 
would  require  Congressional  and  Adminis- 
tration agreement  on  a  five-year  plan  for 
revenues,  defense  expenditures,  entitlement 
programs,  interest,  and  all  other  programs, 
which  should  add  up  to  the  target  deficit 
path.  If  this  is  not  done  either  of  two  results 
will  follow.  All  revenue  and  expenditure 
programs  will  be  forced  into  uncertainty 
and  instability  by  the  effort  to  squeeze 
them  within  the  limits  of  the  deficit  targets. 
Alternatively,  and  more  likely,  the  system 
will  be  overridden  because  both  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Congress  agree  that  there  are 
many  things  more  important  to  them  than 
balancing  the  budget. 

My  main  concern  is  with  the  possible 
effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  defense  pro- 
gram. I  fear  that  if  the  defense  program  is 
squeezed  between  arbitrary  limits  on  reve- 
nues and  arbitrary  limits  on  borrowing  the 
nation"s  real  security  needs  will  suffer.  Esti- 
mates now  available  show  that  the  effect  of 
the  legislation  would  be  to  cut  defense  sub- 
stantially below  recently-agreed  levels, 
which  have  already  been  cut  below  Adminis- 
tration estimates  of  need. 

The  country  is  not  facing  a  budget-deficit 
crisis.  The  Congressional  Budget  Resolution 
adopted  in  August  laid  down  a  path  leading 
to  quite  low  and  sustainable  deficits.  If  Con- 
gress, backed  by  the  Presidential  veto 
power,  would  conform  to  that  resolution  we 
would  be  in  good  fiscal  shape.  If  they 
cannot  do  that,  the  proposed  legislation  is 
unlikely  to  force  them  to  balance  the 
budget. 

I  would  call  attention  to  what  seem  to  me 
two  technical  problems  with  the  proposed 
legislation.  As  I  understand  it.  if  Congres- 
sional action  leaves  the  projected  deficit  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  above  the  target,  the 
President  is  to  cut  all  non-exempted  ex- 
penditures equally  across  the  board.  I 
assume  that  means  that  each  expenditure  is 
to  be  cut  by  an  equal  percentage.  But  it  is 
not  clear  whether  each  of  the  hundreds  of 
line-items  in  the  budget  is  to  be  cut  by  an 
equal  percentage,  or  each  of  the  seventy 
sub-functions,  or  each  of  the  18  functions, 
or  each  of  the  Departments  and  agencies. 
At  one  extreme  we  have  a  practical  impossi- 
bility: at  the  other,  large  discretion  in  the 
President,  which  I  don't  mind  but  others  do. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  to  me  what  the 
equal  cuts  are  to  be  from.  The  most  plausi- 
ble interpretation  is  that  the  cuts  are  to  be 
from  the  outlays  implied  by  the  appropria- 
tions that  Congress  has  adopted.  If  that  is 
the  case,  supporters  of  each  program  will 
have  a  strong  incentive  to  make  sure  that 
their  appropriation  exceeds  their  real  goal 
by  a  large  enough  percentage  to  make  sure 
that  after  the  cut  their  real  goal  is  still 
achieved.  But  if  the  sum  of  everyone's  real 
goal  exceeds  the  amount  that  is  compatible 
with  the  budget  target— which  Is  the  source 
of  our  present  problems— there  is  no  limit  to 
this  process  short  of  Infinite  appropriations. 

Statement  by  Walter  W.  Heller 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 1  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  bill  which  is  designed  to  bring  our  dan- 
gerous federal  deficits  under  control. 

Clearly.  Congress  wants  to  tame  the  defi- 
cit in  the  worst  way— and  the  Senate  bill 
comes  close  to  doing  just  that.  As  it  stands, 
it  is  an  economically  disruptive,  socially 
unfair,  technically  deficient,  and  politically 
timid  formula  for  deficit  cutting. 

Politically  timid?  The  truly  tough  ingredi- 
ents of  a  balanced  attack  on  the  deficit— tax 
Increases  and  social  security  curbs— are  held 
harmless  under  the  misshapen  structure  of 
the  Senate  bill.  And  if  I  read  it  correctly, 
combat  readiness  will  take  a  solid  hit  while 
the  weapons  systems  that  sometimes  serve 
as  a  defense  pork  barrel  will  probably  go  un- 
scathed. What  about  vital  social  programs 
for  citizens  with  the  least  political  clout? 
It's  "hit  'em  again,  harder."  And  finally, 
while  Gramm-Rudman  barks  loudly  at  our 
damaging  deficits,  it  won't  really  bite  until 
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the  Congress  is  safely  past  the  1986  election. 
So  much  for  the  politics  of  the  matter. 

Now,  what  about  the  economics  of  it?  Like 
any  mandated  and  rigid  formula,  it  would 
undermine,  perhaps  even  pervert,  the  role 
of  the  Federal  budget  as  an  economic  bal- 
ance wheel  in  the  economy. 

Rigid  reductions  of  the  deficit  through 
thick  and  thin— through  recovery  and  reces- 
sion—could wreak  havoc  on  the  economy. 
Granted,  the  Senate  bill  has  a  weak-kneed 
provision  to  give  the  President  an  extra 
thirty  days  to  decide  where  to  cut  the 
budget  or  to  call  for  suspending  the  amend- 
ment if  the  CBO  (Congressional  Budget 
Office)  and  OMB  (Office  of  Management 
and  Budget)  predict  a  decline  in  real  GNP 
for  two  successive  quarters.  There  are  three 
fatal  flaws  in  this  formula. 

First,  economic  forecasting,  and  particu- 
larly government  economic  forecasting,  has 
had  a  poor  record  in  predicting  recessions- 
to-come,  and  indeed,  has  at  times  failed  to 
"foresee"  a  recession  that  was  already  un- 
derway. (And  by  the  way.  forcing  the  CBO 
and  OMB  to  come  up  with  a  single  set  of 
economic  and  budget  projections— or  split- 
ling  the  difference  between  the  two  if  they 
can't  agree— looks  like  a  sure-fire  way  to  po- 
liticize the  economic  projection  process.) 

Second,  as  the  economy  moves  from  reces- 
sion to  recovery,  it  can  produce  increases  in 
GNP  even  while  operating  far  below  par. 
Suppose  a  recession  reduced  GNP  in  1987. 
but  modest  recovery  raised  GNP  in  1988. 
The  Gramm-Rudman  process  would  require 
that  the  budget  deficit  be  only  $108  billion 
in  fiscal  1988  even  if  the  $144  billion  target 
for  fiscal  1987  were  suspended  because  of  a 
projected  drop  in  GNP.  It  would  be  damag- 
ing enough  to  have  to  put  in  a  $36  billion  or 
$72  billion  deficit  cut  in  1988.  but  the  cut 
would  in  fact  have  to  be  much  greater. 
Looking  at  the  CBO  numbers  (published  in 
August)  for  a  scenario  of  a  recession  in  1987. 
with  an  average  recovery  performance  in 
1988.  one  finds  that  they  project  a  $270  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1988.  Imagine  the  economic 
setback  it  would  cause  to  slash  spending  and 
the  deficit  by  $160  billion  by  1988  to  try  to 
reach  the  $108  billion  deficit  level  fixed  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman  formula. 

I  say  "try"  because  the  facts  are  that  it 
couldn't  be  done.  If  the  national  economy 
starts  to  slide,  joblessness  rises,  income  and 
profits  fall,  and  the  federal  budget  auto- 
matically goes  into  deficit  as  revenues 
shrink  and  spending  rises.  Try  to  balance  it 
by  boosting  taxes  or  forcing  cuts  in  spend- 
ing, and  the  net  result  will  inevitably  be  to 
draw  that  much  more  purchasing  power  out 
of  an  already  soft  and  sluggish  economy. 
This  would  send  the  economy  into  a  deeper 
tailspin.  thereby  throwing  more  people  out 
of  work,  further  cutting  tax  revenues,  and 
boosting  unemployment  compensation,  food 
stamps,  and  similar  entitlement  expendi- 
tures, thus  throwing  the  budget  even  more 
out  of  whack.  A  dog  chasing  its  own  tail 
comes  to  mind. 

Third,  consider  the  situation  where  there 
is  no  actual  drop  in  GNP  but  a  continuing 

"growth  recession",  namely,  where  the 
growth  rate  falls  below  the  level  required  to 
maintain  or  reduce  the  unemployment  rate. 
More  specifically,  suppose  you  had  two 
years  of  very  slow  growth.  Let's  say  that 
GNP  growth  for  two  years  would  fall  two 
percent  short  of  the  growth  rate  needed  to 
reach  the  projected  high-employment  level 
of  about  $5  trillion  a  year.  That's  a  GNP 
shortfall  of  about  $300  billion  (two  percent 

in  year  1  and  four  percent  in  year  2).  About 

20  percent  of  that  shortfall  will  be  reHected 
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in  lower  government  revenues,  producing  a 
$60  billion  added  deficit.  Yet,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  formula  would  rigidly  require  that 
this  $60  billion  be  made  up  in  addition  to 
the  $72  billion  cut  under  their  formula. 
Again,  that  would  simply  kick  the  economy 
in  the  groin  and  bring  on  an  actual  reces- 
sion. 

The  technical  problems  of  the  Senate  bill 
(unless  it  is  modified  after  I  write  this  on 
October  10)  are  legion,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  definition  of  "controUables" 
and  "uncontroUables."  Let  me  cite  a  couple 
of  examples. 

Spending  out  of  prior  year's  contracts  is 
considered  uncontrollable  and  would  there- 
fore escape  the  budget  axe.  Note  what  that 
would  do  in  the  defense  area:  almost  100 
percent  of  procurement,  largely  weapons 
systems,  is  under  prior-year  contracts,  hence 
"uncontrollable."  In  sharp  contrast,  one 
finds  that  55  percent  of  research  and  devel- 
opment is  under  current  contracts  and 
hence  "controllable;"  85  percent  of  mainte- 
nance and  operating  expenditure  is  current: 
and  well  over  90  percent  of  personnel  ex- 
penditures are  current.  So  the  military 
share  of  the  budget  cuts  would  be  heavily 
concentrated  on  military  readiness  expendi- 
tures. 

Now.  suppose  that  even  the  defense  ex- 
penditures under  past  contracts  were  de- 
fined as  "controllable.  "  Then,  to  bear  their 
across-the-board  percentage  share  of  the 
burden,  practically  all  current  expenditure 
on  past  contracts  would  have  to  be  wiped 
out.  Rigid  formulas  are  obviously  the  enemy 
of  rationality. 

In  the  civilian  budget,  one  finds  that 
items  like  national  parks  would  be  hit  very 
heavily  because  very  little  of  their  expendi- 
ture is  under  prior  contracts.  On  the  other 
hand,  hospital  construction,  under  long 
term  contracts,  would  hardly  be  hit  at  all. 
Or  to  take  another  example.  80  percent  of 
Peace  Corps  expenditures  would  be  lal)eled 
"controllable, "  but  only  33  percent  of 
Export-Import  bank  expenditures  would  be 
subject  to  the  budget  knife.  Enough  said. 
Capricious  cuts  would  be  the  name  of  the 
game. 

These  examples  relate  directly  to  another 
critical  issue,  namely,  that  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  cuts  among  entitlements,  non-en- 
titlement social  programs,  and  the  military. 
With  interest  on  the  public  debt,  social  secu- 
rity, and  prior-year  contracts  (covering  the 
bulk  of  military  expenditures)  all  off  limits, 
one-third  of  the  budget  would  have  to  take 
the  brunt  of  the  supposedly  "across-the- 
board"  cuts.  That  is,  the  "  controUables" 
would  be  less  than  $300  billion  out  of  a 
roughly  $950  billion  budget.  Two-thirds  of 
that  is  defense,  much  of  it  off-limits  because 
it  is  under  prior-year  contracts.  The  remain- 
der, under  $100  billion,  would  be  the  f<3cus 
of  the  hardest  hits.  After  taking  care  of 
non-social-security  indexing  adjustments, 
the  rest  of  the  impact  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  social  programs.  The  cuts  could  be 
savage,  whether  administered  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  Congress. 

I  have  long  believed— and  publicly  docu- 
mented and  defended  the  position— that  the 
Congress  has  been  the  more  responsible  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  coping  with  and 
cutting  the  deficit.  That  judgment  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  in-depth  studies  of 
Norman  Ornstein.  Resident  Scholar  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute.  A  few  ex- 
cerpts from  his  chapter  on  "The  Politics  of 
the  Deficit"  (in  AEI's  Contemporary  Eco- 
nomic Problems,  1985)  will  make  my  point: 
In  1982:  "It  was  Congress,  in  an  approxi- 
mation of  congressional  government,  that 
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defied  conventional  wisdom  in  an  election 
year  by  slowing  defense  and  raising  taxes  to 
reduce  the  deficit."' 

"In  1983.  Congress  initiated  an  energy  tax 
increase.  In  1984  the  Republican  Senate 
once  again  moved  into  a  policy  vacuum,  pro- 
posing a  "down  payment'  on  the  deficit,  in- 
cluding another  significant  tax  increase, 
which  the  President  once  again  belatedly 
endorsed." 

"Through  the  broad  sweep  of  American 
history,  Congress  has  struggled  to  restrain 
the  growth  oi  leotral  spending  and  to  limit 
deficits  and  the  puMic  debt  through  direct 
action  and  through  periodic  adjustments  of 
its  own  structures  to  minimize  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  political  pressures." 

Even  the  Gramm-Rudman  Initiative, 
flawed  as  it  Is.  came  from  the  Congress  and 
gained  the  Presidents  support  only  after  a 
period  of  White  House  hemming  and 
hawing. 

And  contrary  to  the  view  of  the  cynics 
who  airily  dismiss  the  budget-and-deficit- 
cutting  exercises  now  going  on  in  the  appro- 
priations committees,  those  committees  are 
conscientiously  going  through  a  painful 
process  to  carry  out  the  sizable  deficit  cuts 
in  the  Congressional  Budget  Resolution  of 
last  August.  Even  if  one  lets  the  air  out  of 
some  of  the  inflated  estimates  of  deficit-cut- 
ting in  that  effort,  it  appears  that  meaning- 
ful deficit  reductions  will  emerge  from  this 
process. 

I  understand  the  frustration  of  a  Con- 
gress, not  normally  meant  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  national  leadership,  being  constant- 
ly forced  to  take  the  lead  in  budget-and-def- 
iclt  cutting  to  fill  the  policy  vacuum  left  by 
the  President.  And  all  the  while,  the  Con- 
gress is  being  berated  and  ridiculed  by  a 
popular  President  who  turns  reality  upside 
down  and  pretty  much  persuades  the  public 
that  Congress  is  the  culprit,  that  Congress 
is  responsible  for  his  $200  billion  deficits 
and  $2  trillion  debt. 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  and 
given  the  dangers  of  our  obscene  federal 
deficits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Con- 
gress is  drawTi  off  course  by  the  siren  song 
of  Gramm-Rudmsm.  But  Instead  of  joining  a 
pell-mell  rush  to  fasten  on  yourselves  a 
budgetary  straight-jacket  and  a  lock-step 
deficit-cutting  schedule,  at  the  same  time 
slicing  off  big  chunks  of  your  fiscal  power 
and  handing  them  to  the  President,  let  me 
urge  you  to  stop.  look,  and  listen.  The  Con- 
gress should  demand  time  to  develop  a  fair 
and  workable  schedule  for  cutting  the  defi- 
cit without  disrupting  the  economy  and  gut- 
ting social  programs  and  then  go  to  the 
American  people  with  that  plan  to  subdue 
the  deficit. 

Is  the  Gramm-Rudman  formula  so  flawed 
as  to  be  beyond  redemption?  Can  one  devel- 
op a  viable  substitute  that  will  hold  policy- 
makers' feet  to  the  fire  and  yet  avoid  the 
straight-jacket  and  cop-out  features  of  the 
Senate  bill?  I  have  my  doubts.  But  if  the 
legislative  juggernaut  Is  relentlessly  rolling 
to  passage,  what  do  you  do  to  make  the  cure 
better  than  the  disease? 

The  obvious  answer  is  to  change  the 
Gramm-Rudman  prescription  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  central  principle  of  progressive  re- 
duction of  the  deficit  but  remove  the  dan- 
gerous side  effects  of  that  prescription. 
How?  Perhaps  start  with  the  Democratic  al- 
ternative in  the  Senate  and  tighten  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

Provide  sensible  safeguards  on  the  eco- 
nomic front  by  changing  the  unworkable 
anti-recession  provisions  of  the  Senate  Bill, 
relating  them  not  to  forecasts  of  two  quar- 
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ters  of  real  GNP  decline  but  rather  to  some 
reasonable  growth  rate  of  GNP  and.  prefer- 
ably, to  the  rate  of  unemployment. 

Open  the  budget-reduction  process  clearly 
and  candidly  to  revenue  increases,  perhaps 
even  providing  for  triggered  tax  increases 
under  specified  conditions. 

Remove  the  absolute  prohibition  of  any 
modification  of  Social  Security  Indexing. 

Remove  the  formula  rigidities  that  now 
focus  the  firepower  of  deficit  cutting  on  the 
social  programs  that  have  already  been  hit 
so  hard. 

Finally,  correct  the  technical  anomalies  in 
the  Senate  bill  relating  to  the  definition  of 
■controllables"  and  'uncontrollables"  thai 
would  have  such  a  distorting  effect  on  the 
allocation  of  cuts  between  military  and  civil- 
ian programs  and  within  the  defense  budget 
itself. 

In  other  words,  change  a  rigid  and  Draco- 
nian formula  into  a  flexible  but  still  Spar- 
tan one.  It's  a  tall  order.  But  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  have  not  passed  the  point  of 
no  return  to  rationality  in  coping  with  our 
monstrous  budget  deficit. 

Testimony  or  Al.an  S.  Blinder 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  here  today  to  give  you  my  views 
on  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  to  man- 
date a  balanced  budget  by  1991. 

This  amendment  has  taken  many  of  us  by 
surprise,  and  I  have  hurriedly  written  down 
a  few  reasons  why  I  think  it  is  Ill-conceived 
and  inadvisable.  But  I  want  to  preface  these 
remarks  by  making  it  clear  that  I  do  agree 
that  congressional  action  is  needed  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit.  What  the  country 
does  not  need,  however,  is  a  panicky  reac- 
tion that  might  have  unintended  and  even 
unforeseen  consequences. 

I  have  five  basic  points  to  make.  First,  the 
goal  of  a  zero  budget  deficit  by  FY1991  (or 
any  year)  makes  no  particular  sense. 
Second,  the  legislation  courts  disaster 
should  the  economy  slip  Into  recession 
sometime  in  the  next  five  years— which  is  a 
very  likely  event.  Third,  the  feature  of  the 
bill  that  mechanically  achieves  the  deficit 
targets  without  touching  taxes  Is,  in  my 
view,  a  mistake.  Fourth,  the  bill  would 
produce  budget  cuts  that  are  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, inequitable,  and  to  some  extent  un- 
predictable. And.  finally,  this  proposal  has 
been  put  together  in  such  haste  that  no  one 
is  quite  sure  what  It  means  in  detail.  Con- 
gress should  rush  through  such  a  major 
piece  of  legislation  without  dotting  I's  .  .  .  . 

I.  THE  GOAL  or  BUDGET  BALANCE 

I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out  who 
decided  that  zero  is  the  ideal  number  for 
the  budget  deficit,  measured  in  the  particu- 
lar way  that  we  measure  it.  But  1  disagree 
with  him. 

It  is  well  known  by  now.  I  think,  that  the 
budget  deficit  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
economy.  A  budget  that  Is  balanced,  say,  at 
6%  unemployment  will  have  a  deficit  when 
unemployment  is  above  6%  (as  it  is  now).  It 
makes  no  sense  to  shoot  to  a  zero  deficit  re- 
gardless of  the  state  of  the  economy. 

In  terms  of  their  basic  macroeconomlc  ef- 
fects, there  Is  no  Important  difference  be- 
tween federal  government  spending  and 
state  smd  local  government  spending,  nor 
between  federal  taxes  and  state  and  local 
taxes.  This  becomes  all  the  more  clear  when 
we  remember  that  federal  grants-in-aid  to 
states  and  localities  have  been  running  at  in 
excess  of  $90  billion  lately.  If  the.se  grants 
ceased,  and  state  and  local  governments 
changed  neither  their  spending  nor  their 
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taxes,  the  federal  deficit  would  fall  by  $90 
billion,  the  state-local  deficit  would  rise  by 
$90  billion,  and  nothing  would  happen  to 
the  economy.  So.  even  if  we  have  a  fixation 
on  a  balanced  government  budget,  it  should 
be  on  balance  in  the  combined  budget  of  all 
levels  of  government.  In  recent  years,  states 
and  localities  have  been  running  a  surplus 
of  $30-$50  billion.  So  simply  arithmetic  sug- 
gests a  target  federal  deficit  of  about  $30- 
$50  billion  on  this  ground  alone. 

There  is  a  well-known  problem  in  measur- 
ing the  budget  deficit  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  federal  government  does  not 
adhere  to  the  inflation  accounting  proce- 
dures recommended  for  corporations  by  the 
FASB.  In  particular,  part  of  what  we  count 
as  interest  payments  in  the  government 
budget  merely  compensates  bondholders  for 
their  loss  of  purchasing  power  to  inflation, 
and  Is  best  thought  of  as  early  repayment  of 
principal.  This  is  no  trivial  matter.  It  will 
amount  to  an  overstatement  of  the  federal 
budget  deficit  of  something  like  $60  billion 
in  FY  1986.  Why  give  such  exalted  status  to 
a  number  produced  by  faulty  accounting 
procedures? 

Everything  grows  in  a  growing  economy. 
Mortgage  debt  grows,  consumer  credit 
grows,  corporate  borrowing  grows.  We  do 
not  find  any  of  this  alarming.  Why  should 
government  debt  be  different?  If  we  really 
have  a  need  for  a  fixed  numerical  budget 
norm,  I'd  say  that  the  real  national  debt  per 
capita,  or  perhaps  the  ratio  of  the  national 
debt  to  GNP.  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow. 
If  population  grows  at  1%  per  year  and  In- 
flation Is  4%  per  year,  then  a  constant  per 
capita  real  debt  translates  to  a  current  defi- 
cit in  the  neighborhood  of  $75  billion.  A 
constant  debt-to-GNP  ratio  Is  consistent 
with  a  budget  deficit  today  in  excess  of  $100 
billion. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  conclusion  that, 
while  the  current  budget  deficit  is  probably 
too  high,  a  zero  deficit  Is  probably  too  low- 
especially  when  you  factor  In  the  pain  and 
suffering  necessary  to  get  from  here  to 
there.  If  we  must  inscribe  some  budget 
norm  In  law.  we  might  as  well  make  it  a  sen- 
sible one— such  as  a  zero  structural  deficit, 
adjusted  for  inflation  accounting. 

2.  WHAT  ir  THERE  IS  A  RECESSION? 

Even  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  rec- 
ognize that  balancing  the  budget  to  the  face 
of  a  recession  is  a  bad  idea.  A  recession 
makes  tax  revenues  go  down  and  expendi- 
tures go  up.  thereby  raising  the  deficit.  Ac- 
tions that  would  reduce  the  deficit— such  as 
tax  increases  or  cuts  in  spending— can  only 
make  the  recession  worse. 

There  Is.  of  course,  an  escape  clause  in 
Gramm-Rudman  that  would  give  the  presi- 
dent and  Congress  a  few  more  days  (i)  to 
propose  and  enact  an  alternative  budget 
that  exceeded  the  deficit  limits— If  the 
OMB  and  CBO  predict  a  recession  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be 
sure  that  this  would  be  done.  Recessions  are 
rarely  forecast  In  advance  by  government 
agencies,  and  Congress  and  the  president  do 
not  always  act  with  blazing  speed. 

But  even  if  all  goes  well,  the  escape  clause 
is  not  enough.  Suppose  we  are  coming  out  of 
a  recession  at  budget  time.  The  deficit  will 
surely  be  well  above  the  Gramm-Rudman 
targets.  The  consensus  foreca.st  may  be  for 
positive  growth,  perhaps  even  strong 
growth— if  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  are 
unchanged.  Since  the  escape  clause  would 
not  be  triggered,  the  Gramm-Rudman  provi 
slons  would  require  massive  reductions  In 
spending,  reductions  which  might  well  doom 
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the  recovery  and  create  a  really  deep  reces- 
sion. 

The  potential  magnitudes  Involved  are 
quite  Impressive.  The  CBO's  current  'low 
growth  "  scenario  envisions  a  recession  In 

1987  and  growth  In  1988.  leading  to  a  fiscal 

1988  deficit  of  $272  billion.  That  number  is 
$164  billion  more  than  Gramm-Rudman 
would  allow.  I  can  hardly  Imagine,  and  hope 
I  never  witness,  the  kind  of  distress  that 
would  be  caused  by  budget  cuts  of  that  mag- 
nitude just  after  a  recession  trough. 

A  similar,  though  less  dramatic,  problem 
would  arise  in  nonrecession  years  In  which 
the  economy  was  expected  to  be  weak. 
Honest  forecasts  from  OMB  and  CBO  would 
presumably  show  larger  deficits  than 
Gramm-Rudman  allows.  The  escape  clause 
would  be  inoperative,  and  large  spending 
cuts  would  therefore  be  triggered,  possibly 
creating  a  recession  where  none  would  have 
occurred  otherwise. 

At  the  very  least,  if  you  must  enact  a  me- 
chanical rule  like  Gramm-Rudman,  the 
escape  hatch  for  a  weak  economy  should  be 
based  on  something  like  the  unemployment 
rate,  or  the  level  of  GNP  relative  to  trend, 
not  just  on  the  projected  growth  rate.  Oth- 
erwise we  will  be  courting  economic  disaster. 

3.  WHY  IGNORE  THE  TAX  SIDE? 

In  deciding  how  to  reduce  the  deficit.  It 
may  be  useful  to  recall  how  we  got  Into  this 
mess  in  the  first  place.  During  calendar  year 
1981,  the  federal  deficit  was  2.2%  of  GNP 
During  the  first  half  of  this  year,  it  was 
4.9%  of  GNP.  The  rise  In  the  deficit  was 
therefore  2.7%  of  GNP.  which  breaks  down 
roughly  as  follows: 

Drop  In  tax  recelpu:  1.5%  of  GNP:  Rise  In 
outlays:  1.2%  of  GNP.  of  which—  interest: 
0.9%  of  GNP:  defense:  1.0%  of  GNP:  all 
other:  -0.7%  of  GNP. 

In  other  words,  the  tax  cuts  and  the 
higher  interest  payments  on  the  larger  na- 
tional debt  account  for  almost  the  entire 
rise  In  the  deficit  relative  to  GNP.  We  paid 
for  most  of  the  defense  buildup  by  reducing 
civilian  expenditures. 

If  cutting  taxes  excessively  caused  the  def- 
icit, why  should  we  resist  raising  taxes  as  a 
way  to  reduce  the  deficit?  That  is  a  good 
question  for  Congress  to  ponder.  But  it  is 
particularly  germane  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  procedures  for  mechanically  clos- 
ing the  deficit,  for  they  net  only  the  spend- 
ing side,  and  only  part  of  that,  while  ex- 
empting taxes  entirely.  Wouldn't  It  be 
better  to  use  automatic  increases  in  tax 
rates  to  close  at  least  part  of  the  deficit? 
And  why  should  we  trim  explicit  expendi- 
tures while  leaving  untouched  all  the  tax 
expenditures— which  are  so  large  and  grow- 
ing so  rapidly?  This  last  question  Is  an  ap- 
propriate one  to  ask  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  considering  comprehensive  tax 
reform  that  would  strike  at  some  of  these 
tax  expenditures— expenditures  which,  by 
the  way.  benefit  mainly  the  rich. 

It  would  t>e  a  shame  if  one  side-effect  of 
Gramm-Rudman  was  to  rule  out  future  tax 
increases  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  deficit.  But 
that  might  very  well  happen. 

A.  ITEMS  TARCETTXD  FOR  SPENDING  CUTS 

There  is  an  almost  humorous  whimsicality 
in  the  list  of  items  that  would  be  cut  If  man- 
datory reductions  under  Gramm-Rudman 
were  triggered.  The  bill  singles  out  cost  of 
living  adjustments,  except  for  social  securi- 
ty, as  the  first  target.  But  If  the  neces.sary 
budget  cuts  art  at  all  sizable,  only  a  trivial 
percentage  could  come  from  these  COLAs 
because  they  are  so  small.  Nonetheless,  four 
years  without  a  COLA  would  be  a  severe 
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blow  to  a  poor  person  relying  on  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI).  Even  at  4% 
inflation,  four  years  without  an  increase 
translates  to  a  17%  cut  In  real  benefits. 
That  is  enough  to  hurt. 

Realistically,  however,  nearly,  all  the 
spending  reductions  would  have  to  come  out 
of  the  portion  of  the  budget  considered 
"controllable"— a  portion  I  understand  to  be 
roughly  25-30%  of  the  total  budget.  That,  of 
course,  would  include  all  new  programs.  It 
would  also  Include  rather  arbitrary  portions 
of  existing  programs. 

The  military  budget  is  a  case  in  point. 
Most  procurement  is  committed  In  prior 
years,  and  hence  "uncontrollable"  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  Gramm-Rudman.  But 
most  expenditures  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance, and  almost  all  personnel  expenses, 
are  classified  as  "controllable."  After  a  few 
years  of  heavy  Gramm-Rudman  cuts,  would 
we  have  a  great  arsenal  of  unmaintained 
weapons  and  too  few  soldiers  to  man  them? 
Does  this  make  any  sense? 

Other  anomalies  are  easy  to  find  by  flip- 
ping through  the  budget.  For  example,  the 
budgets  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  our  contri- 
bution to  the  Asian  Development  Bank  are 
on  the  same  page  in  the  CBO  budget  for 
FY86.  under  the  International  Affairs  func- 
tion. They  also  happen  to  be  approximately 
equal,  ■yet  84%  of  the  Peace  Corps  budget  Is 
classified  as  "new  outlays."  and  hence  sub- 
ject to  proportional  reduction  under 
Gramm-Rudman  (If  I  understand  the  bill 
correctly),  while  only  4%  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  Asian  Development  Bank  Is  so 
classified.  I  have  no  particular  view  on  the 
relative  merits  of  spending  on  the  Peace 
Corps  versus  spending  on  the  development 
bank,  but  I  wonder  about  the  logic  of  cut- 
ting the  former  21  times  as  much  as  the 
latter. 

Problems  like  this  are  Inevitable.  I  think, 
with  any  mechanical  formula— especially 
one  that  relies  so  heavily  on  arbitrary  deci- 
sions at  OMB  about  what  is  'controllable  " 
and  what  is  not.  I  always  thought  that  was 
why  we  gave  detailed  budgeting  authority  to 
congressional  committees— to  humans  with 
judgement— rather  than  to  computers. 
Gramm-Rudman.  It  seems  to  me.  would  give 
an  impressive  amount  of  power  to  the  OMB 
officials  who  decide  what  is  controllable  and 
what  Is  not.  Why? 

S.  HASTE  MAKES  WASTE 

Members  of  Congress  should  understand, 
as  I  think  they  do.  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  Is  a  very  major  change  in 
the  way  the  budget  Is  put  together— more 
sweeping.  I  would  say,  than  the  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  A  major  change  like  this  should  be 
thoroughly  judged  on  its  merits,  and  all  Its 
ramifications  thought  through.  As  I  have 
just  Indicated,  I  think  the  merits  are  few 
and  the  demerits  many.  But  others  will  hold 
different  opinions. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  the  stam- 
pede to  get  this  bill  passed  in  a  matter  of 
days,  before  the  loose-ends  are  tied  up.  No 
national  cataclysm  will  occur  If  the  deficit 
remains  at  current  levels  for  another  month 
or  two.  And,  under  the  most  likely  economic 
forecast,  Gramm-Rudman  will  not  have 
much  effect  on  the  deficit  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years,  anyway.  Senator  Dole  was 
quoted— I  hope  misquoted— the  other  day  as 
saying.  The  longer  something  hangs 
around  here,  the  staler  it  gets  People 

start  reading  It."  As  a  citizen,  I  can  tell  you 
I  prefer  stale  legislation  any  day,  or  at  least 
bills  that  are  read  before  they  are  passed. 

The  continued  discussions  In  the  press 
and  in  Congress  these  last  few  days  suggest 
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that  no  one  really  knows  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  would  mean  in  fine  detail.  For  ex- 
ample. Food  Stamps  have  a  COLA,  but  the 
program  is  not  considered  "uncontrollable" 
by  OMB.  So  under  which  provision  of 
Gramm-Rudman  would  Food  Stamps  be 
cut?  Both?  Neither?  Another  example  is  the 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (ETC),  which  is 
a  tax  provision  that  is  counted  as  an  ex- 
penditure. Taxes  and  tax  expenditures  are 
exempt  from  Gramm-Rudman.  Would  the 
ELTC  be  cut?  There  are  many  other  ques- 
tions like  these,  others  pertaining  to  the  in- 
centives the  bin  sets  up  for  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  play  games,  and  many 
procedural  issues  that  I  can  hardly  begin  to 
fathom,  much  less  explain. 

In  time,  these  ambiguities  and  technical 
flaws  could  be  straightened  out.  But  that's 
my  point— in  time.  Rushing  this  thing 
through  will  create  a  host  of  problems, 
some  big  and  some  small  that  we  cannot 
foresee  and  do  not  need. 

And.  finally,  I  think  both  constitutional 
scholars  and  psychoanalysis  of  Congress  will 
find  in  Gramm-Rudman  a  curious  act  of 
self -emasculation  by  Congress.  While  no  one 
can  really  be  sure,  it  seems  likely  that  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would  transfer  much  of  Con- 
gress's authority  over  the  budget  to  the 
president.  I  don't  understand  the  congres- 
sional urge  to  give  away  so  much  of  its 
power.  But  I  think  the  urge  should  be  resist- 
ed. 


UNDERSTANDING  OUR  LIMITS 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  21.  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  Reston 
had  a  very  thoughtful  article  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  on  how  we  conduct  our 
foreign  affairs.  I  ihink  his  insights  on  this 
subject  will  provide  useful  food  for  thought 
for  all  of  us.  I  am.  therefore,  submitting  for 
the  Record  his  article. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  20,  1985] 
Who's  in  Charge? 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.- Like  the  managers  of  the 
baseball  World  Series  in  Missouri,  the  man- 
agers of  world  diplomacy  here  in  Washing- 
ton concentrate  on  one  game  at  a  time. 

They  deal  with  immediate  things  as  fire 
departments  and  police  departments  do,  not 
with  the  causes  or  the  prevention  of  fire 
and  crime,  but,  as  best  they  can,  with  their 
extinction  and  punishment. 

Thus,  if  terror  is  one  day's  foreign  policy 
problem.  Washington  approves  Israel's 
bombing  raid  on  the  P.L.O.  headquarters  in 
Tunisia,  or  sends  U.S.  military  planes  over 
the  Mediterranean  to  Intercept  an  Egyptian 
plane  carrying  the  Palestinian  thugs  who 
hijacked  an  Italian  ship  and  killed  an  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

This  type  of  response  is  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  for  a  police  or  fire  depart- 
ment, and  Is  popular  at  home.  But  not  In 
Egypt,  which  is  vital  to  the  Administrations 
larger  objective  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
or  with  the  Italian  Government  that  took 
chances  to  support  U.S.  Nuclear  defense 
against  Moscow's  threat  to  the  security  of 
Europe. 

The  State  Department  Is  now  trying  to 
deal  with  the  consequences.  It  has  sent 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  John  C.  Whlte- 
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head  to  Cairo  and  Rome  to  ease  the  ten- 
sions that  have  resulted  from  these  military 
actions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has  sent 
his  personal  friend.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt.  to 
Manila  to  try  to  put  out  a  smoldering  fire  in 
that  country.  The  result  in  both  cases  has 
been  to  minimize  the  Influence  and  author- 
ity of  U.S.  ambassadors  in  Manila.  Cairo  and 
Rome. 

Nobody  will  blame  the  President  for 
trying  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  many  even 
admire  him  for  the  military  skill  that 
brought  about  the  arrest  of  the  hijackers  of 
the  Italian  ship.  But  the  larger  problem  re- 
mains. 

For  years,  long  before  President  Reagan. 
U.S.  Governments  have  been  minimizing 
the  causes  of  foreign  policy  crises,  dealing 
with  military  insurrection  In  Latin  America, 
In  the  Philippines  and  the  Middle  East, 
trying  to  deal  with  every  crisis  whenever  or 
wherever  it  breaks  out. 

You  can  admire  this  attempt,  but  not  the 
judgment  that  Washington  can  Intervene  In 
every  conflict  In  every  quarter  of  the 
world— In  short,  that  America  can  be  not 
only  the  fireman  but  the  policeman  of  the 
world. 

We  have  known  here  In  Washington  for  a 
long  time  that  the  Palestinians  had  a  valid 
grievance  in  the  Middle  East,  that  the 
Marcos  regime  in  the  Philippines,  a  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  and  hunger  In  Central 
America  and  particularly  In  Mexico  were 
the  causes  of  rebellion  and  a  threat  to  order 
and  even  to  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  But  we  went  along  until  these 
human  disasters  broke  out  into  violence. 

This  Is  not  hard  to  understand.  Even  If 
you  don't  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  fire, 
you  have  to  try  to  put  It  out. 

But  it  is  Increasingly  clear  that  there  Is  a 
limit  to  what  the  United  States  can  do  to 
deal  with  human  tragedy  all  over  the  world. 
The  U.S.  needs  a  philosophy  and  a  sense  of 
priority  about  what  it  can  reasonably  do  In 
its  own  interests  and  in  the  present  crisis  of 
world  political,  economic  and  military  af- 
fairs. And  on  this  point,  there  is  confusion 
here  in  Washington  within  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration and  also  in  the  Congress. 

It  might  be  useful  to  listen  to  the  advice 
of  George  Kennan.  probably  our  most 
thoughtful  and  experienced  foreign  policy 
philosopher,  at  least  on  Soviet  affairs. 

Now  in  his  80's.  Mr.  Kennan.  as  a  duty 
and  maybe,  as  he  said.  "In  one  last  breath." 
wrote  about  his  long  experience  in  U.S.- 
Soviet affairs: 

We  should  approach  the  problems  of  for- 
eign policy  with  a  relative  humility,  bearing 
in  mind  that  our  resources  are  finlt*  and 
that  we  are  faced  with  certain  urgent  and 
difficult  but  limited  tasks,  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  which  is  essential  to  world 
security  and  to  our  own:  that  we  must  con- 
centrate on  the  performance  of  these  tasks 
if  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  completing 
them:  that  we  cannot,  for  this  reason, 
afford  to  dissipate  our  attention,  our  ener- 
gies and  our  resources  on  those  dreams  of 
world  betterment,  that  pursuit  of  global  In- 
volvement and  authority  and  that  morsilistlc 
posturing  which  are  so  congenial  to  the 
American  political  temperament  and  to  the 
rhetoric  of  our  public  life." 

This  may  be.  as  Mr.  Kennan  would  con- 
cede, a  voice  from  the  past.  But  he  insisted 
that  we  should  be  thinking  about  the  causes 
of  human  conflict  and  not  about  the  milita- 
ristic ways  of  dealing  with  the  conse- 
quences. 


BEST  COPV  AVAILABLt 
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NATIONAL  TUMOR  REGISTRAR 
RECOGNITION  DAY 


HON.  MARry  K\PT!'R 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21,  198S 

Ms.  KAPTl'R.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducinf(  a  mea.sure  to  designate  June  1. 
1986,  as  "National  Tumor  Registrar  Recog- 
nition Day." 

We  all  know  that  cancer  is  one  of  this 
Nation's  leading  causes  of  death.  Tumor 
registrars  provide  invaluable  services  in 
our  efforts  to  combat  this  dreadful  disease. 

These  health  professionals  are  responsi- 
ble for  preparing  and  maintaining  complete 
and  accurate  records  on  all  cancer  patients 
diagnosed  and  treated  at  a  health  care  in- 
stitution. The  materials  gathered  by  Tumor 
Registrars  include  surgery  and  pathology 
reports,  laboratory  analyses,  and  notes  on 
cancer  treatments.  Compilation  of  this  in- 
formation facilitates  research  and  analysis 
of  data  in  specific  cases  and  enables  the 
Tumor  Registrars  to  prepare  statistical  ma- 
terials, develop  educational  programs,  and 
initiate  community  cancer  awareness  pro- 
grams. 

Tumor  Registrars  play  an  important  role 
in  our  battle  against  cancer  and  deserve  the 
recognition  of  the  American  people.  I  hope 
you  will  join  me  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion, the  text  of  which  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  422 

Whereas  tumor  registrars  have  faithfully 
served  both  their  patients  and  the  medical 
communities  without  national  recognition; 

Whereas  tumor  registrars  provide  a  vital 
and  much  needed  service  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer  victims; 

Whereas  the  primary  responsibility  of  a 
tumor  registrar  is  to  assure  that  complete 
and  accurate  records  are  maintained  for  all 
cancer  patients  diagnosed  or  treated  within 
an  institution; 

Whereas  the  documentation  maintained 
by  a  tumor  registrar,  Icnown  as  an  abstract, 
must  include  information  and  reports  of 
surgery,  pathology,  laboratory,  radiography, 
as  well  as  written  documentation  of  cancer 
directed  treatment; 

Whereas  this  documentation,  stored  at  a 
Tumor  Registry,  enables  tumor  registrars  to 
research  and  analyze  data,  identify  specific 
cases,  provide  foUowup  information,  calcu- 
late vital  statistics,  develop  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures, develop  educational  programs,  im 
plement  community  cancer  awareness  pro- 
grams, and  coordinate  all  cancer  activities  in 
a  given  institution;  and 

Whereas  tumor  registrars  are  recognized 
as  health  related  professionals  in  the  medi- 
cal communities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  1,  1986,  is 
designated  as  "National  Tumor  Registrar 
Recognition  Day".  The  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  otjserve  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 
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WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger  and  through- 
out the  Congress  to  commemorate  World 
Food  Day. 

I  think  we  can  all  remember  this  year  as 
one  in  which  the  awareness  of  the  world 
has  been  focused  on  the  enormity  of  world 
famine  year.  We  cannot  escape  the  fact 
that  for  people  around  the  world,  hunger  is 
a  constant  companion.  Each  day.  sources 
tell  us.  .'iO.OOO  to  40.000  persons  die  as  a 
result  of  hunger. 

In  this  land  of  plenty,  there  is  also  a 
severe  problem.  A  nonprofit  charitable  in- 
stitution in  my  district.  San  Francisco,  has 
recently  released  a  study  showing  that  at 
least  1  million  people  in  .American  cities 
are  depending  on  free  meals  for  their  day- 
to-day  survival.  The  profile  of  that  person 
who  depends  on  charity  for  food  has 
changed  dramatically.  That  person  is  no 
longer  a  white,  elderly  male.  Today's  com- 
posite profile  includes  people  of  all  ages, 
all  races,  men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  48  percent  were  not  even  in 
existence  ,1  years  ago.  In  San  F'rancisco 
alone,  9,000  people  depend  on  the  meals 
served  by  charitable  groups.  In  many  cities 
which  have  been  hard  hit  by  economic 
downturns,  that  number  is  even  larger. 

Let  us  pledge  on  this  day  to  redouble  our 
commitment  to  end  world  hunger. 


STATEMENT  BY  HELSINKI  COM- 
MISSIONER DANTE  FASCELL 
ON  BUDAPEST  CULTURAL 
FORUM 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  17.  1985 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  join  my  esteemed  colleagues 
on  the  Helsinki  Commission  in  comment- 
ing on  the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum.  That 
forum,  which  began  2  days  ago  on  October 
13.  is  part  of  the  process  of  increasing  secu- 
rity and  cooperation  in  Europe  that  began 
10  years  ago  in  Helsinki.  This  forum  is  an 
important  part  of  the  continuing  East-West 
dialog,  and  is  the  first  such  meeting  to  take 
place  in  a  Warsaw  Pact  country.  Beginning 
as  it  does  1  month  before  President  Reagan 
and  Soviet  leader  (iorbachev  meet  in 
Geneva,  it  is  also  an  excellent  indicator  of 
the  Soviet  mood  and  their  willingness  to 
engage  in  a  real  dialog  in  Geneva. 

When  the  Hungarian  (Jovernment  re- 
quested that  this  meeting  be  held  in  Buda- 
pest, they  gave  assurances  to  all  Helsinki 
signatory  states  that  they  would  abide  by 
the  precedents  established  at  other  CSCB 
meetings  and  provide  an  open  atmosphere 
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for  private  citizens  from  CSCE  countries  in 
which  to  conduct  their  activities.  They  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  those  commitments.  I 
note  with  regret  that  the  Hungarians  on 
Tuesday  banned  activities  planned  by  pri- 
vate Helsinki  monitoring  groups  that  have 
representatives  at  the  forum  in  Budapest. 

The  I'.S.  delegation,  headed  by  .Ambassa- 
dor Walter  Stoessel.  former  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  has 
protested  this  action  to  the  Hungarian  (iov- 
ernment.  This  protest  read,  in  part,  that  the 
ban  was  "a  violation  of  Hungary's  commit- 
ment to  allow  the  full  range  of  activities 
for  nongovernmental  organizations,  and 
that  it  has  harmed  the  spirit  of  the  Buda- 
pest cultural  forum."  The  Hungarians  re- 
plied that  such  private  groups  will  be  per- 
mitted no  activities  during  the  conference, 
despite  repeated  assurances  to  the  contrary 
during  the  past  2  years. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  cultural  coopera- 
tion that  the  International  Helsinki  Feder- 
ation for  Human  Rights  planned  a  3-day 
cultural  symposium  to  coincide  with  the 
opening  of  the  Budapest  forum.  That  meet- 
ing was  to  focus  on  such  issues  as  cultural 
freedom,  writers,  and  their  integrity,  and 
the  future  of  F^uropean  culture.  Such  noted 
cultural  figures  as  .American  writer  Susan 
Sontag.  Israeli  novelist  .Amos  ()z,  and 
German  poet  Hans  .Magnus  Enzensberger 
were  to  participate.  The  federation,  which 
represents  Helsinki  Watch  Committees  in 
Europe  and  North  .America,  has  representa- 
tives in  Budapest  from  the  I'nited  States. 
Canada.  France,  .Austria,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  Despite 
the  ban  on  their  activities,  the  Internation- 
al Helsinki  Federation  vowed  to  conduct 
their  meetings  in  private  apartments.  The 
group  pledged  to  continue  a  free  intellectu- 
al exchange  during  the  forum. 

This  is  precisely  the  issue  at  stake  in  Bu- 
dapest. By  permitting  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment to  ban  the  private  activities  of 
human  rights  groups,  we  acquiesce  in  the 
view  that  the  state  has  the  right  to  interfere 
with  a  dialog  on  cultural  cooperation.  It 
must  be  made  clear  to  the  Hungarians  that 
we  view  the  role  of  culture  in  the  enhance- 
ment of  peace,  cooperation,  and  security  as 
the  unhindered  interaction  of  people,  and 
that  no  genuine  mutual  understanding  can 
come  about  from  governmentally  imposed 
restrictions  on  cultural  expression.  This  is 
why  the  I'nited  States  has  no  .Ministry  or 
Department  of  Culture.  This  is  why  the  pri- 
vate, cultural  figures  on  our  delegation  will 
be  able  to  speak  their  own  minds  freely. 
This  IS  why  we  must  send  an  unmistakable 
message  to  the  Budapest  Cultural  Forum. 
If  the  Hungarian  organizers  and  their 
allies  are  unprepared  to  discuss  the  issues 
of  freedom  of  individual  creativity,  then  we 
should  not  permit  them  to  narrow  the  field 
of  discussion  to  official  cultural  protocols. 
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LEON  KLINGHOFFER -SYMBOL 
OF  A  NATION 

HON  JACK  F.  KEMP 

IF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21.  1985 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  family 
grieves  at  a  private  funeral,  and  an  entire 
Nation  joins  them.  Leon  Klinjfhoffer  will 
be  buried  in  New  York,  where  he  was  born 
and  rai.sed,  and  where  he  raised  his  family. 
.Mr.  Klinghoffer  was  a  courageous  individ- 
ual. He  was  also  a  symbol  of  all  the  immi- 
grant families  who  contributed  so  much  to 
make  this  country  great.  As  President 
Reagan  pointed  out  in  his  address  to  the 
National  Italian-American  Foundation  on 
Saturday  night,  we're  all  hyphenated  Amer- 
icans. There  are  very  few  Americans  who 
can  go  back  two  or  three  generations  and 
not  find  an  ancestor  born  in  another  coun- 
try. 

Each  shipload  of  immigrants  came  to  our 
shores  with  their  hopes  and  their  dreams, 
the  Klinghoffer  family  among  them,  each 
individual  making  his  or  her  own  unique 
contribution.  They  brought  the  best  of  their 
heritage  with  them.  It  is  this  vast  melting 
pot,  melded  in  the  giant  shadow  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  which  has  made  the 
United  States  the  strong  union  it  is  today. 

Leon  Klinghoffer  was  not  a  victim  of  cir- 
cumstance, but  a  man  of  pride  who  would 
not  submit  to  his  captors.  He  was  proud  to 
serve  his  country  during  World  War  II.  and 
his  courage  did  not  waiver  when  he  faced  a 
different  kind  of  enemy  in  a  different  kind 
of  war. 

I  think  this  sentiment  wa.s  best  expressed 
by  L.A.  Jolidon  and  Keith  Greenberg  in  the 
cover  story  which  appeared  in  the  October 
18  edition  of  CSA  Today.  I  would  like  to 
share  that  with  you. 

The  article  follows: 
Klinghoffer  Symbolized  USA  Ideal 

(By  L.A.  Jolidon  and  Keith  Greenberg) 

New  York.— The  killing  of  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer has  made  him  a  symbol  of  our  time— 
an  elderly  vacationer  in  a  wheelchair,  crip- 
pled In  limb  and  speech,  executed  by  terror- 
ists, pitched  into  the  sea. 

As  his  grieving  daughters  stood  silently 
before  a  Holocaust  shrine  near  the  United 
Nations  Thursday,  a  friend  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  memorial  fund  to  fight 
international  terrorism. 

■If  we  don't  speak  out, "  said  publisher 
Milton  Gralla,  "were  inviting  the  world  to 
do  this  again  and  again." 

Since  Klinghoffer.  69,  came  from  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side— where  millions  of 
the  persecuted  and  the  impoverished 
scratched  a  foothold  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty— he  also  stood  for  a  living 
dream  many  shared. 

The  details  of  his  life  emergining  this 
week  paint  a  portrait  of  the  immigrant  fam- 
ily's search  for  success— a  classic  story  with 
roots  in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

Members  of  Klinghoffer's  generation  "are 
the  kind  of  people  who  made  it  from  noth- 
ing—gritty and  gutsy  people,"  said  Irving  M. 
Levine,  national  affairs  director  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee. 

His  parents  joined  shiploads  of  Jews  from 
Eastern   and   Southern   Europe   who   made 
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the  tough  streets  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
their  home.  And  in  the  nation's  tum-of-the- 
century  cities,  the  humblest  of  refugees 
from  many  older  societies  acted  out  the 
same  story  by  the  millions. 

Klinghoffer's  instincts  for  family  and 
home  were  true  to  tradition.  When  he  died, 
his  home  was  only  a  few  bloclcs  from  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was  born,  worked, 
worshipped  and  raised  his  family. 

He  was  born  Sept.  24.  1916.  The  Lower 
East  Side  teemed  with  Jewish  and  Italian 
peddlers  and  ragged  children  selling  fruit 
and  newspapers.  The  sea  that  had  brought 
the  refugees  to  a  brave  new  shore  carrried  a 
bracing  smell. 

On  New  York's  pianos  was  a  tune  com- 
posed by  a  Russian-bom  Jewish  immi- 
grant-Irving Berlin. 

Klinghoffer's  parents— Pinchas  and 
Lena— emigrated  from  Austria.  They  started 
a  hardware  store  and  raised  five  children- 
Leon.  Albert.  Ruth.  Selma  and  Dorothy.  As 
they  grew,  their  community— once  the  larg- 
est assemblage  of  Jews  since  ancient  Israel- 
dispersed. 

At  a  pace  that  would  later  astound  schol- 
ars and  sociologists,  Jewish  immigrants  who 
arrived  with  little  more  than  a  bundle  of  be- 
longings and  the  desire  to  make  a  better  life 
excelled  at  realizing  their  dream. 

Peddlers  became  merchants.  Children  of 
clerks  became  teachers,  physicians,  dentists, 
lawyers.  The  offspring  of  men  and  women 
who  spoke  only  Yiddish,  a  Jewish  dialect, 
wrote  contracts  and  books,  deciphered  fig- 
ures and  formulas. 

Some  gained  fame  or  undreamed-of  for- 
tune. But.  as  Stephen  Birmingham  wrote  In 
"The  Rest  of  Us.'  The  Rise  of  America's 
Eastern  European  Jews.  "Most  had  no  such 
ambitions,  opportunities,  talents,  or  tempta- 
tions to  conquer.  Most  made  a  living,  paid 
their  taxes,  died,  and  were  buried  to  the 
words  of  the  Kaddish,  "  the  Jewish  mourn- 
er's prayer. 

Klinghoffer's  father  was  buried  at  age  29. 
Leon  and  his  brother,  Albert,  helped  their 
mother  run  the  hardware  store.  "They  did 
so  well  they  had  to  open  a  larger  store" 
nearby,  said  Maurice  Blond,  a  childhood 
friend. 

Blond,  now  an  insurance  broker,  remem- 
bers: ••■you'd  go  home  from  school  at  3. 
Your  mom  would  give  you  a  roll  and  butter, 
then  you'd  run  to  the  settlement  house  and 
play." 

But  after  his  father's  death,  Klinghoffer 
"felt  responsible  for  his  mother  and  didn't 
play  much  with  the  other  boys  In  the 
street." 

Klinghoffer  graduated  from  Seward  Parlt 
High  School  in  1933.  That  year,  battling  a 
Depressed  psychology,  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  said  in  his  first  Inaugural  address 
"we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself." 
Plorello  La  Guardia  was  elected  mayor  of 
New  York. 

Leon  and  Albert  Klinghoffer,  building  on 
their  father's  business,  worked  on  Inven- 
tions and  started  a  company  to  manufacture 
home  appliances.  Including  an  invention  of 
their  own:  a  cooking  appliance  called  a  roto- 
broiler. 

By  the  1940's,  Hitler's  Germany  was 
marching.  The  Holocaust  had  begun. 
Klinghoffer  left  his  business  and  family  to 
serve  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

At  war's  end.  when  he  returned  to  New 
York  to  pick  up  his  life,  some  soldiers  from 
the  USA  joined  a  battle  in  the  Mideast.  Jack 
Klein— bom  in  New  York  the  same  year  as 
Klinghoffer— was  killed  setting  a  mine  field 
for  Jewish  partisans.  In  1948  Israel  won  in- 
dependence. 
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He  had  always  worked  long  hours,  but 
Klinghoffer  wanted  a  family,  too.  A  cousin 
introduced  him  to  a  woman  from  nearby 
East  Orange.  N.J. —Marilyn  Windwehr.  She 
lived  across  the  Hudson  River,  so  his  rela- 
tives knew  Klinghoffer— a  dedicated  New 
Yorker— was  serious. 

On  Sept.  18.  1949,  Marilyn  and  Leon  were 
married.  They  honeymooned  in  Bermuda. 
Arthur  Miller's  Death  of  a  Salesman  opened 
that  fall  on  Broadway. 

In  business,  Klinghoffer  "really  followed 
the  pattern"  of  many  men  of  his  generation 
and  origin,  said  Levine.  "Either  immigrants 
or  sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants,  they 
were  self-made  men  who  ended  up  with  en- 
terprises." 

Inventing  an  appliance  In  the  rear  of  the 
family  store,  he  said,  "sounds  like  a  very 
American  story."  And  in  giving  their  two 
daughters  the  education  they  never  had, 
the  KUnghoffers  touched  another  common 
chord:  Lisa.  34,  Is  an  artist;  Ilsa.  28  a  hospi- 
tal administrator. 

Through  it  all.  men  like  Klinghoffer  kept 
a  street-tough  edge.  "They  had  to  be 
tough,"  said  Levine.  'You  scratched  out  a 
living.  They  became  refined  through  life." 
Blond  recalls  a  wartime  incident  when 
Klinghoffer  was  stationed  in  San  Antonio: 
"A  guy  six-foot-five  called  him  a  Jew  bas- 
tard. He  battled  the  guy.  The  guy  broke  his 
jaw  and  Leon  became  deaf  In  one  ear." 

Blond  thinks  '•the  fact  that  he  was  so 
tough  led  to  his  death."  The  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  Italy  said  Klinghoffer  bit  the  hand  of 
one  terrorist. 

"I'm  sure  he  mouthed  off  when  he  heard 
those  punks  attacking  Jews  and  America." 
said  Blond.  "Leon  was  the  kind  of  guy  who 
would  never  beg  for  his  life.  He  would  not 
take  gaff." 

In  the  1970s,  Klinghoffer  suffered  two 
strokes.  But  with  his  wife's  help  he  contin- 
ued to  oversee  his  factory  and  ease  Into  re- 
tirement. His  wife  continued  to  work  at 
Gralla's  publishing  house. 

Even  then,  he  chose  to  remain  close  to  his 
roots.  He  and  Marilyn  rented  a  summer 
home  on  the  Jersey  shore,  where  their  circle 
of  friends  vacationed. 

With  them  on  the  Mediterrsmean  cruise 
where  he  met  his  death  were  friends  they 
had  known  since  childhood.  He  and  Marilyn 
intended  to  visit  one  of  Blond's  daughters 
who  lives  In  Israel. 

Friends  say  he  never  forgot  his  origins. 
Among  his  charities:  the  settlement  houses 
of  his  youth,  now  frequented  by  the  new  Im- 
migrant waves  from  Latin  America  and  Asia. 


KEEPING  UP  ON  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  ROBERT  G.4RCiA 

OF  NEW  YOF  h 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  21,  1985 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  had  an  article  on  the 
present  situation  in  El  Salvador.  President 
Duarte  is  under  siege  from  all  fronts.  While 
he  is  in  need  of  our  support,  it  is.  nonthe- 
less,  important  that  »e  understand  fully 
the  problems  that  are  confronting  him.  I 
am,  therefore,  submitting  for  the  RECORD 
yesterday's  article  on  El  Salvador. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  20.  1985) 

How  Rebels  Can  Keep  El  Salvador  on  Edge 

(By  James  LeMoyne) 

San  El  Salvador.— Along  with  the  person- 
al anguish,  the  six  weeks  since  the  kidnap- 
ping of  his  eldest  daughter  has  been  a 
severe  political  test  for  Salvador's  President, 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  Inez  Guadalupe 
Duarte  Duran  was  abducted  last  month, 
almost  certainly  by  leftist  rebels  of  the  Par- 
abundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front. 
New  strains  have  now  appeared  in  Mr. 
Duarte's  relations  with  the  army  and  his  op- 
ponents on  the  right.  The  shift  in  rebel  tac 
tics  exemplified  by  the  kidnapping  appears 
to  have  pushed  the  haggard-looking  Presi- 
dent virtually  out  of  public  view.  It  may 
even  influence  his  management  of  the  civil 
war  now  stretching  into  its  seventh  year. 

Since  the  guerrillas  decided  to  halt  con- 
ventional military  attacks,  bowing  to  the 
growing  effectiveness  of  the  United  States- 
trained  Government  forces,  the  rebels  have 
also  kidnapped  23  mayors,  stepped  up  sabo- 
tage and  shot  civilians  as  they  sought  to 
impose  a  nationwide  freeze  on  transporta- 
tion. When  the  President  sent  members  of 
his  family  abroad,  fearing  for  their  safety, 
the  rebels  Jeered  that  "when  the  toad  re- 
moves his  little  toads,  he  is  saying  that  he 
no  longer  believes  he  can  stay  in  the  coun- 
try.". 

Only  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Duarte  was  offering 
negotiations  to  end  the  war.  Then,  as  Gov- 
ernment military  forces  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand,  the  guerrillas  created  "a  new 
reality."  a  senior  Salvadoran  official  said.  In 
addition  to  the  kidnappings,  the  rebels  have 
burned  municipal  offices  and  warned  Mr. 
Duarte  and  his  Christian  Democratic  Party 
that  they  are  military  targets.  "He  who  lives 
by  the  sword  dies  by  the  sword."  the  reliel 
radio.  Venceremos.  said  last  week. 

The  guerrillas  have  also  upped  the  ante 
for  Americans.  They  killed  four  marines  in 
June  and  attacked  an  army  base  two  weeks 
ago  In  hopes  of  killing  American  advisers. 
Three  rebels  were  arrested  as  they  prepared 
to  attack  American  military  pilots  in  a 
luxury  hotel  in  the  capital.  Western  diplo- 
mats said.  Another  suspected  rebel  was 
found  working  In  the  American  Embassy. 

The  shift  to  harsher  tactics  reflects  sig- 
nificantly changed  rebel  thinking.  The  guer- 
rillas appear  to  have  given  up  hope  of  find- 
ing in  the  Salvadoran  middle  class  and 
Western  democracies  allies  who  could  form 
the  sort  of  broad  alliance  that  brought  the 
Sandinistas  to  power  in  Nicaragua  in  1979. 
Their  strategy  now  is  to  survive  as  a  force 
able  to  keep  the  Government  off  balance. 
The  guerrillas  can  no  longer  overrun  towns 
and  army  bases,  but  they  seem  capable  of 
keeping  the  country  destabilized.  Some 
Americans  contend  that  the  rebels  are  des- 
perate. Their  fortunes  have  Indeed  dimin- 
ished, but  their  actions  seem  to  reflect  de- 
termination as  much  as  desperation. 

Shootings,  the  mining  of  highways,  the 
kidnapping  of  officials  and  burning  of  mu- 
nicipal offices  will  not  win  broad  popular 
support.  But  the  rebels  can  still  count  on 
committed  backers,  and  their  strategy  has 
cast  a  dark  shadow  over  official  and  public 
expectations.  The  guerrillas  say  they  intend 
to  wear  the  Goverrmient  down,  challenging 
Mr.  Duarte's  authority  by  attacking  him 
and  his  family.  In  addition,  the  President 
said  last  week  that  he  believes  the  guerrillas 
are  trying  to  force  him  into  a  confrontation 
with  "political  and  military  sectors. "  Right- 
ists can  be  expected  to  criticize  him  once 
the  kidnapping  is  over.  There  are  also  signs 
that  some  army  officers  resent  his  wllllng- 
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ness  to  release  25  important  rebel  prisoners 
In  exchange  for  his  daughter.  "The  army  Is 
backing  him."  a  Salvadoran  officer  said, 
but  there  is  a  cost.  I  think  he  has  been 
weakened." 

LONGER.  ANGRIER  WAR 

Sixty  senior  army  officers  have  met  three 
times  since  the  kidnapping,  including  a  six- 
hour  debate  last  week  on  whether  to  make  a 
deal  with  the  rebels.  In  the  end.  officers 
said,  the  army  gave  Mr.  Duarte  Its  backing 
to  exchange  rebel  prisoners,  with  a  strong 
recommendation  for  including  the  kid- 
napped mayors  In  the  deal. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  rebels  will 
have  other  tensions  to  exploit.  They  have 
also  called  for  the  return  of  guerrillas  who 
•disappeared  "  four  and  five  years  ago.  This 
raises  the  sensitive  Issue  of  army  Involve- 
ment In  the  killing  of  thousands  of  suspect 
ed  leftists  before  1983  and  calls  attention  to 
Mr.  Duarte's  unfulfilled  promise  to  punish 
past  abuses. 

The  kidnapping  Is  likely  to  heighten  po- 
larization and  make  it  less  likely  that  exiled 
members  of  the  democratic  left  can  be  [jer- 
suaded  to  return  home.  It  may  also  reduce 
the  Government's  willingness  to  negotiate 
concessions  to  end  the  war.  An  army  officer 
said  some  commanders  were  already  com- 
plaining that  human  rights  concerns  are 
tying  the  army's  hands. 

The  likelihood  of  a  longer,  angrier  war 
challenges  the  Reagan  Administration's 
contention  that  El  Salvador  Is  on  the  road 
to  becoming  a  functioning  democracy. 
Whatever  stability  has  been  achieved  ap- 
pears to  be  fragile.  The  economy  Is  ravaged 
and  stagnant.  Unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment is  about  50  percent. 

Mr.  Duarte  has  gained  popularity  in  the 
past  from  land  reform  measures,  the  hold- 
ing of  three  elections  and  the  Initiation  of 
peace  talks.  But  few  openings  for  new 
crowd-pleasing  measures  seem  available.  In- 
stead, he  faces  a  more  bitter  war  that  has 
touched  him  personally. 


THE  POSTER  GRANDPARENT 
PROGRAM 

HON.  THOM.-\S  F    PETRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  21,  1985 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Pro^m  which  celebrates  its 
20th  anniverHary  today,  is  an  example  of  a 
Federal  program  that  work*  magnificently. 

It  brings  together  men  and  women,  aged 
60  and  older,  who  share  their  experience, 
wisdon.  and  love  with  children  who  have 
been  shortchanged  in  life.  Many  of  these 
youngsters  come  from  broken  homes;  they 
may  be  mentally  and  emotionally  disadvan- 
taged: or.  perhaps  they've  had  a  run-in  with 
the  law  and  now  are  in  prisons  or  juvenile 
detention  centers. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  there  are 
more  than  460  Foster  Grandparents,  many 
of  whom  have  been  especially  successful  in 
melding  remarkable,  long-term  relation- 
ships with  today's  youth.  Some  of  these  vol- 
unteers are  older  Native  Americans,  who 
pass  their  culture  and  language  to  the 
young  people  in  their  tribes.  Other  Foster 
Grandparents  work  with  the  handicapped, 
slow  learners,  or  juvenile  offenders. 
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Mary  Moore,  a  14-year  veteran  of  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program,  has  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
at  the  20th  anniversary  celebration  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Moore,  who  serves  at  the 
St.  Aemilian  Child  ("are  Center  in  Milwau- 
kee, works  with  troubled  youngsters  from  7 
to  1 1  years  old. 

After  her  husband  died,  Mrs.  Moore's  life 
came  to  a  standstill.  She  says: 

My  husband  was  a  dentist  and  I  worked  as 
his  assistant  for  many  years.  After  his 
death.  I  was  at  a  total  loss  for  something 
meaningful  to  occupy  my  time.  I  found  It 
with  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program. 

Many  of  the  kids  Mrs.  Moore  works  with 
at  St.  Aemilian 's  come  from  broken  homes. 
She  says: 

They  come  here  at  a  disadvantage.  That 
means  that  their  manners  may  not  be  exact- 
ly up  to  snuff  and  they  may  need  some  cor- 
rection at  times.  But  this  has  never  been  a 
problem.  They  all  respect  me.  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  and  that's  what  counts. 
Around  here  I'm  known  simply  as  'Grand- 
ma." 

Helping  troubled  youngsters  get  a  head- 
start  on  life  may  be  the  most  important 
service  anyone  could  render.  .Mrs.  .Moore 
and  the  19.000  other  Foster  Grandparents 
around  the  country  are  doing  exactly  that. 

Their  contribution  to  our  country's  wel- 
fare, and  to  our  youth  must  continue  for 
many  years  to  come. 


INAMORI  PRIZE  TO  UNIVERSITY 
OF  FLORIDA  PROFESSOR 

HON.  DON  FIQLA 

or  rLOHlDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  21.  1985 

Mr.  FUQl'A.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  some  exciting  newH  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  I'rofessor  Rudolf 
Kalman,  who  is  a  icrHduttte  research  profes- 
sor in  the  df parlmcni'*  nf  clfctncal  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  and  industrial  and 
systems  engineering,  will  be  awarded  the 
Inamori  Prize  in  Advanced  Technology. 

This  prize,  which  will  be  awarded  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  is  for  $200,000.  It  is  one 
of  the  prizes  established  by  the  Inamori 
Foundation  of  Kyoto,  and  the  ceremony 
will  be  held  November  10  in  japan. 

Professor  Kalman.  in  additiim  to  numer- 
ous other  accomplishments,  is  the  creator 
of  the  so-called  Kalman  filter.  This  mathe- 
matical device  is  invaluable  in  exirurting  a 
weak  signal  from  a  noisy  ambience.  The 
Kalman  filter  is  said  to  have  made  space 
flight  and  space  exploratmn  poHsibJe  since 
the  signals  to  and  fmm  space  vehicles  are 
processed  b>  this  method.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized that  this  powerful  tool  is  not  only 
useful  in  satellite  navigation  and  ballistic 
missile  trajectory  analysis,  but  also  in 
grain  classification,  geophysical  explora- 
tion, power  system  control,  demography, 
and  even  economics. 

The  I'niversity  of  Florida  has  been  a 
m^or    recipient    of    Federal    funding    for 
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many  years,  and  the  I'niversity  of  Florida 
College  of  Rngineering  has  consistently 
ranked  in  the  very  top  echelons.  Such  rec- 
ognition comes  from  the  continued  empha- 
sis on  excellence  and  the  recruiting  of  a 
cadre  of  eminent  scholars. 

Professor  Kalman's  work  has  been  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  and  this  is  now  attest- 
ed to  by  his  being  made  the  recipient  of  the 
19M,5  Inamori  Prize.  Professor  Kalman  and 
the  Cniversity  of  Florida  deserve  hearty 
congratulations  for  this  signal  honor  well 
deserved. 


THE  AGONY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN 
CHILE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21,  1985 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  tragic 
human  rights  situation  in  Chile.  .As  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organizations  I 
have  conducted  hearings  on  Chile  and  have 
actively  worked  to  reduce  human  rights 
abu.ses  committed  by  the  Pinochet  regime. 

I'nfortunately,  the  situation  in  Chile  does 
not  seem  to  be  improving,  and  a  strong  ar- 
gument can  be  made  that  it  is  worsening. 
The  administration  must  take  a  more  ag- 
gressive stand  to  improve  the  human  rights 
condition  in  Chile. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  attention  of 
all  House  Members,  an  article  written  by 
our  former  colleague.  Father  Robert  F. 
Drinan.  entitled.  "The  Agony  of  the  Church 
in  Chile,"  which  appeared  in  the  October  12 
issue  of  the  America  magazine.  The  article 
details  not  only  the  continuinx  human 
rights  offenses  of  the  Pinochet  regime,  but 
also  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  comfort  victims  and  press  for 
change. 

Father  Drinan  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  important  contribution  to  the  debate  on 
I'.S.  policy  toward  Chile. 

The  article  appears  as  follows: 
The  Agony  of  the  Church  in  Chile 
(By  Robert  F.  Drinan) 

The  agonies  of  the  church  during  the  12 
years  of  General  Augusto  Pinochet's  dicta- 
torship became  vivid  to  me  during  my  stay 
in  Chile  from  August  16-26.  1985.  as  a 
member  of  a  delegation  from  the  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rights.  At  every 
level  within  the  church  there  is  a  sense  that 
the  chasm  between  the  Government  and 
the  church  is  growing  wider  and  that  the 
church,  because  of  its  efforts  to  restore  de- 
mocracy, is  looked  upon  almost  as  the 
enemy  of  the  state. 

The  heroism  of  the  church  since  the  coup 
on  September  11.  1973.  that  replaced  Presi- 
dent Salvador  AUende  with  General  Pino- 
chet might  well  become  one  of  the  great  sto- 
ries of  modem  church  history.  The  25 
Catholic  bishops  of  Chile  at  first  almost 
welcomed  Pinochet  because  of  the  economic 
chaos  and  ideological  polarization  that  oc- 
curred during  the  Allende  regime.  But  after 
the  first  year  or  two  of  the  Pinochet  presi- 
dency, the  church  and  most  of  Chile's  11.8 
million    citizens    realized    that    something 
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dreadful  had  occurred  in  a  nation  with  a 
long  and  proud  tradition  of  democratic  rule. 
Up  to  10.000  people  were  killed  or  fled  from 
the  country,  the  congress  was  closed,  politi- 
cal parties  were  suppressed  and  labor  unions 
were  curbed. 

My  associates  and  I.  in  our  visits  with  the 
highest  officials  and  others  from  every 
sector  of  society  in  Chile,  could  find  little  If 
any  support  for  General  Pinochet.  Everyone 
wants  to  revive  the  activities  and  the  voices 
of  the  political  parties.  But  the  fear  and  in- 
timidation are  so  pervasive  that  it  is  not 
clear  whether  any  significant  action  toward 
democracy  will  be  occurring  in  the  near 
future.  Hundreds  of  persons,  pursuant  to 
Article  24  of  Pinochet's  Constitution,  are 
"relegated"  each  year  to  remote  places  for 
periods  of  several  months.  The  documented 
use  of  torture  is  absolutely  Incredible.  I  vis- 
ited 42  political  prisoners  In  Valparaiso  and 
heard  stories  of  cruelty  and  siawllsm  that 
would  be  astonishing  in  any  civilized  nation. 

Early  in  the  Pinochet  dictatorship  the 
Catholic  Church  began  to  react  to  the  hor- 
rors that  each  day  became  more  visible  and 
more  undeniable.  Cardinal  Paul  Silva  Henri- 
quez.  Archbishop  of  Santiago  during  the 
democratic  governments  of  Eduardo  FYei 
and  Allende.  established  the  Vicariate  of 
Solidarity,  a  group  that  now  has  12  full-time 
lawyers  and  more  than  50  volunteers  all 
over  the  country  to  defend  those  who  each 
day  are  exiled,  tortured,  harassed  or  arrest- 
ed. A  luncheon  with  the  top  officials  of  the 
Vicariate  revealed  the  amazing  range  of 
services  that  this  organization  offers  to  citi- 
zens who  are  chargrined  and  humiliated 
that  their  nation  should  have  been  taken 
over  by  a  military  dictatorship.  The  prestige 
that  the  Vicariate  brings  to  the  church  is 
profound  and  will  be  long-lasting.  The 
church  moved  aggressively  to  protest  abuses 
of  power  in  a  situation  where  lawyers, 
judges,  social  workers  and  educators  could 
have,  by  almost  everyone's  expectation, 
done  more. 

Another  agency  cocreated  by  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  Chilean  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. This  vital  organization  operating  In 
every  community  of  a  far-flung  nation  has 
brought  an  awareness  of  human  rights  to  a 
level  that  most  human-rights  specialists  In 
the  world  say  Is  unprecedented.  A  medical 
doctor,  the  chairman  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  In  the  far  northern  city  of 
Arlca.  reported  that  he  had  been  jailed  for 
60  days,  his  car  had  been  wrecked  by  a 
bomb  and  his  coworkers  had  been  threat- 
ened and  harassed.  But  the  work  of  record- 
ing and  protesting  the  incidents  of  torture 
and  Intimidation  goes  on.  The  publications 
of  the  Chilean  Human  Rights  Commission 
along  with  those  of  lu  affiliates  are  factual 
and  Impressive.  They  are  documenting  a 
dark  night  in  the  history  of  Chile. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
highly  professional  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  Chilean  Human  Rights  Commission  is 
the  dedication  of  Its  vice-chairman;  Mtixlmo 
Pacheco.  a  lawyer,  former  dean  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Chile.  Minister 
of  Education  and  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  regimes  prior  to  the  Pinochet  dic- 
tatorship. Dr.  Pacheco.  a  devout  Catholic, 
worked  closely  with  the  now  retired  Arch- 
bishop of  Santiago.  Cardinal  Sllva  Henri- 
quez.  in  the  formation  of  both  the  Vicariate 
of  Solidarity  and  the  Chilean  Human 
Rights  Conunission.  Hosting  a  dinner  for 
the  delegates  from  the  International  League 
for  Human  Rights,  the  Cardinal  stated  that 
the  persecution  of  the  church  in  Chile  was 
just  as  bad  as  the  persecution  of  the  church 
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in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
When  that  statement  was  reported  during 
an  interview  that  the  delegation  had  with 
the  Minister  of  Interior.  Ricardo  Garcia  Ro- 
driguez, a  practicing  Catholic,  he  expressed 
astonishment  and  insisted  that  the  Pinochet 
Government  would,  at  the  mere  suggestion 
of  the  Cardinal,  correct  any  situation  In 
which  any  "persecution"  of  the  church  was 
involved. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  Minister  of  Interior 
is  right.  There  Is  In  Chile  no  frontal  attack 
on  the  Catholic  Church  or  its  Institutions. 
The  church  has  1.800  priests,  about  50  per- 
cent non-Chllean.  Some  5.500  nuns  conduct 
schools  attended  by  about  one-third  of  all 
the  children  of  Chile.  Fvp'i  Mensaje.  the 
Jesuit  monthly,  has  with  some  difficulties 
been  allowed  to  publish,  even  though  until 
recently  all  journals  of  opinion  were 
banned.  But  the  Government  has  been 
suing  Mensaje  over  an  article  written  by  a 
Jesuit  that  Is  unfavorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  suit  has  been  twice  dismissed  by 
the  courts,  but  the  Government  Is  appeal- 
ing. 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
church.  The  Government  repeatedly  states 
that  the  Vicariate  and  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  have  been  Infiltrated  by  the 
Communists  and  that  they  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  Marxists.  The  Government  reg- 
ularly asserts  that  the  social  agencies  of  the 
church  are  fulfilling  a  political  role  con- 
trary to  what  it  insists  the  Catholic  Church 
should  be  doing.  Again,  there  is  truth  to  the 
charge  since  the  church-related  agencies  do 
support  the  demands  of  the  left  for  a  return 
to  democracy,  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
gress, the  revival  of  htunan  rights— all  of 
which  appear  to  the  Goverrunent  as  a  mill- 
tantly  anti-Pinochet  position. 

But  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  the 
church  can  or  will  back  away  from  Its  oppo- 
sition to  much  of  what  the  Government  is 
doing.  The  Government  admits  that,  prior 
to  the  coup  in  1973.  the  labor  unions  en- 
rolled over  50  percent  of  the  workers;  now 
the  figure  Is  8  percent.  Everyone  Is  con- 
cerned about  Chile's  foriegn  debt  which  was 
$4  billion  in  1973  but  today  Is  $22  billion. 
Unemployment  stands  at  30  percent,  but  In 
the  shantytowns  around  Santiago  It  reaches 
60  percent.  All  of  those  phenomena  are 
painful  to  a  church  that  repeatedly  in  the 
pastorals  of  its  bishops  has  proclaimed  its 
preferential  option  for  the  poor. 

What  the  Government  does  not  realize  Is 
that  even  if  democracy  In  Chile  had  not 
been  suspended  by  the  demise  of  President 
Allende  and  the  rise  of  General  Pinochet, 
the  church  would  still  contain  strong  ele- 
ments that  would  be  opposed  to  a  Govern- 
ment that  allows,  for  example.  800.000  citi- 
zens to  live  In  Indescribably  bad  conditions 
outside  of  Santiago.  The  Pinochet  reign  of 
terror  has  accelerated  the  church's  move- 
ment to  try  to  change  the  social  order.  An 
example  of  the  radicalization  of  persons 
within  the  church  is  Jos6  Aldunate.  S.J..  a 
professor  of  moral  theology  and  a  former 
provincial  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Chile. 
He  recently  accompanied  the  relatives  of 
the  disappeared  and  the  deceased  In  a  dem- 
onstration in  Santiago.  He  was  proud  to  be 
arrested  and  briefly  detained. 

The  heroism  of  the  church  In  Chile  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  witnessed 
it.  I  was  deeply  moved  when  I  concelebrated 
Mass  in  the  evening  in  a  desperately  poor 
place  with  a  priest  who  left  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  professor  to  work  for  the  poor. 
In  a  long  dialogue  during  the  liturgy  with 
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his  100  congregants,  they  talked  about  their 
hopes  of  changing  the  oppressive  circum- 
stances surrounding  them  and  also  about 
the  beatuy  of  accepting  suffering. 

Other  heroes  do  extraordinary  work  in 
counseling  the  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
been  tortured  and  who  may  well  be  tortured 
again.  How  can  such  persons  be  taught  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  a  traumatic  experi- 
ence and  at  the  same  time  remain  commit- 
ted to  the  moral  positions  that  prompted 
the  Government  to  torture  them?  Heroic 
work  is  also  visible  in  the  care  that  Is  ex- 
tended to  the  thousands  of  families  once 
exiled  from  Chile,  some  of  whom  are  not 
able  to  return.  There  Is  also  extensive  care 
offered  to  the  countless  families  that  have 
been  devastated  when  relatives  have  been 
harassed,  exiled,  detained  as  prisoners  or 
otherwise  denied  their  human  rights.  All  of 
these  people  state  repeatedly  that  only  pres- 
sure from  abroad— especially  from  the 
United  States— can  mitigate  the  harshness 
that  the  Pinochet  regime  extends  to  every 
opponent  of  its  policies. 

A  vivid  example  of  the  effect  of  such  pres- 
sure occurred  when  I  was  in  Chile.  Pedro 
Castillo,  a  physician  and  the  president  of 
the  Committee  against  Torture,  was  seized 
and  sent  into  internal  exile  to  a  remote  fish- 
ing village  800  miles  south  of  Santiago.  Pro- 
test by  Amnesty  International,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  and  my  delegation  caused 
the  Government  to  release  him.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  the  sufferings  of  Dr.  Castil- 
lo's wife,  aUso  a  distinguished  medical 
doctor,  and  his  five  daughters,  unless  one 
sees  It  firsthand  Dr.  Castillo  touched  a  sen- 
sitive nerve  ending  in  Government  circles  by 
his  insistent  pleas  that  no  medical  doctor  In 
Chile  should  be  permitted  to  be  present  at 
torture  sessions  in  order  to  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment on  how  far  it  could  go  without  en- 
dangering the  life  of  the  victim. 

New  heroes  are  coming  forward  among 
the  young.  There  appears  to  be  a  concerted 
effort  by  the  Government  to  discourage  and 
disband  all  youth  activities  related  to  the 
church.  I  visited  with  former  political  pris- 
oners, many  of  whom  were  picked  up  for 
church-related  activities  that  the  Govern- 
ment said,  of  course,  were  "subversive."  The 
torture  of  these  young  people  Is  particularly 
shocking.  I  saw  young  men  and  women  with 
a  cross  cut  Into  their  cheeks  and  forehead. 
Clearly  this  development  has  Inhibited 
young  people  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  church. 

One  of  the  most  baffling  phenomena  In 
Chile  is  the  total  unpredictability  of  the  po- 
litical future  of  that  country.  In  1980  the 
Pinochet  regime  manipulated  a  plebiscite 
that  provides  for  an  election  to  be  held  In 
1989.  But  all  political  parties  are  suspended, 
so  no  group  can  present  a  platform  or  a  can- 
didate. Thus  the  question  is:  Could  General 
Pinochet,  now  69.  subvert  the  system  to  get 
himself  elected  in  1989  and  stay  on  for  sev- 
eral more  years?  That  scenario  is  not  impos- 
sible, especially  since  he  has  no  place  to  go. 
If  he  ceases  being  president  and  remains  in 
Chile,  he  will  almost  certainly  be  tried  for 
crimes  against  the  people,  just  as  the  high- 
est generals  and  admirals  of  Argentina  have 
been  tried  by  the  Alfonsln  Government  for 
their  crimes  from  1976  to  1983.  If  General 
Pinochet  flees  to  another  country  he  can  be 
extradited  to  Chile.  His  only  escape  would 
be  Paraguay,  where  reportedly  he  has 
bought  property. 

Almost  every  discussion  about  the  future 
of  Chile  begins  and  ends  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  In  the  years  before  the  coup  In 
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1973.  the  Communist  Party  regularly  ap 
peared  on  the  ballot  and  received  between 
10  and  15  percent  of  the  vote.  Recently  the 
Communists  have  publicly  advocated  a  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  Government.  The 
Pinochet  regine  uses  this  recent  change  in 
the  Communist  position  as  proof  of  its  de- 
termination to  undermine  law  and  order  In 
Chile.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  constant 
and  widespread  eruptions  of  violence.  The 
Government  blames  these  on  the  Commu- 
nists. The  Communists  blame  them  on  the 
civilian  police  or  their  paramilitary  associ- 
ates. Incredible  as  it  sounds,  no  one  is  really 
sure  who  orchestrates  the  continual  series 
of  bombings  and  killings.  As  it  turns  out. 
the  Communists  gain  credibility  by  attrib- 
uting the  violence  to  the  Government,  but 
the  Government  deepens  the  almost  hyster- 
ical anti-Communist  feeling  by  claiming 
that  there  would  be  domestic  peace  If  the 
Communists  could  be  eliminated. 

Church  leaders  are  caught  In  the  backlash 
of  this  impasse.  Should  the  church  urge 
Catholic  groups  not  to  ally  with  Communist 
forces?  Should  the  church  give  some  kind  of 
support  to  the  Government's  crusade  to 
wipe  out  the  Communists?  The  bishops 
seem  to  be  divided  on  these  thorny  ques- 
tions. No  one  Is  anxious  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  Communists,  but  no  one  wants 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Pinochet. 

One  initiative  of  the  church  that  seems  to 
have  the  approval  of  all  opposition  parties  is 
the  convening  by  Cardinal  Juan  Francisco 
Fresno,  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  of  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  the  moderate  opposi- 
tion in  Chile  to  discuss  practical  steps  that 
might  bring  peace  to  the  country.  (For  more 
on  this,  see  "Chile:  Opposition  Strengthens" 
Am.  9/28.) 

The  Catholics  of  Chile  are  embarrassed 
that  the  Holy  Father  has  deliberately  decid- 
ed not  to  visit  their  country— presumably 
because  of  its  record  on  human  rights.  Some 
appear  to  be  using  the  possibility  of  his 
coming  as  an  Incentive  for  the  Government 
to  Improve. 

Catholics  In  Chile  are  also  aware  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  voted  for  loans 
to  Chile  by  the  World  Bank  on  14  occasions 
and  against  loans  on  only  one  occasion.  The 
enormous  influence  of  the  United  States  on 
Chile  is  recognized  everywhere  In  a  nation 
where  the  vast  majority  feel  that  the  U.S. 
Government  directly  or  indirectly  facilitat- 
ed the  coup  of  Pinochet.  One  top  leader  of 
the  opposition  said,  almost  casually,  that  if 
President  Reagan  wanted  to.  he  could  re- 
store democracy  to  Chile  within  six  months. 
The  problem  Is.  of  course,  that  President 
Reagan,  like  General  Pinochet,  thinks  that 
the  Soviets  have  made  Latin  America  a  test- 
ing ground  for  the  East- West  struggle. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  on  a  colli- 
sion course  with  the  Pinochet  Goveniment 
almost  from  the  beginning.  In  a  long  Inter- 
view, the  Archbishop  of  Concepcion,  Jose 
Santos,  concluded  a  history  of  church-state 
relations  since  the  coup  by  conceding  that 
"a  chasm  continues  to  grow"  smd  that  a 
long  series  of  events  has  brought  about 
about  a  "deterioration  of  relations  between 
the  Government  and  the  church."  The  bish- 
ops realize  that  their  phones  are  sometimes 
tapped,  informants  Infiltrate  church  activi- 
ties and  the  civilian  police  work  together 
with  the  military  to  create  a  police  state. 

No  one  knows  how  Chile's  nightmare  will 
end.  But  everyone  knows  that  the  10  million 
Catholics  who  live  in  one  of  the  oldest  de- 
mocracies In  Latin  America  are  applying  the 
moral  and  spiritual  teachings  of  their 
church   In   order   to   restore   freedom   and 
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human  dignity  to  Chile.  They  agree  with 
their  fellow  Catholic,  the  Argentinian  Nobel 
Peace  laureate.  Adolfo  P.  Esquivel,  who. 
though  banned  from  entering  Chile  since 
1981.  stated  recently  that  "Latin  America  is 
on  its  feet:  Its  liberation  may  be  delayed  but 
nothing  can  stop  It— ever." 


NATO  AND  THE  SUMMIT 

HON.  ROBERT  uARCiA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21.  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
President  will  be  meeting  in  New  York  with 
our  allies  to  discuss  his  upcoming  summit 
with  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  delegation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly.  I  cannot 
streM  enough  the  importance  of  discusaing 
our  policies  with  our  allies.  Certainly 
NATO  for  all  the  criticism  leveled  at  it  over 
the  years,  coupled  with  recent  rumors  of  its 
demise,  has  remained  the  backbone  of  our 
policy  with  our  allies.  And  dialog  the  kind 
of  dialog  I  have  come  to  admire  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly — is  what  keeps 
our  relationship  with  Japan  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  .Atlantic  alliance  going. 

I  am  submitting  an  article  for  the 
Record  from  the  New  York  Times  on  Eu- 
ropean anticipation  of  the  Reagan-Gorba- 
chev summit,  and  the  desire  of  NATO  na- 
tions to  be  kept  informed  of  our  plans. 
[From  The  New  York  Times.  Oct.  20.  1985] 

Europeans  Are  Eagerly  Filling  In  Their 
Proxies  por  Geneva 

(By  James  M.  Markham) 
Brussels.- An  unusual  meeting  in  New 
York  this  week  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  and  its  principal  allies 
to  display  unity  before  President  Reagan's 
encounter  with  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  In 
Geneva  next  month.  Yet.  though  Mr. 
Reagan  Is  likely  to  hear  in  New  York  some 
advice  on  countering  the  Soviet  leader's 
public  diplomacy  and  on  regaining  the  initi- 
ative in  the  contest  for  Western  European 
opinion,  strains  In  the  alliance  are  apparent. 
The  guest  list  for  Thursday's  session  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  is  Incomplete  and 
even  uncertain.  The  idea  was  to  have  a  po- 
litical meeting  of  the  seven  leading  Industri- 
al democracies— the  United  States.  West 
Germany.  Japan.  Britain.  France.  Italy  and 
Canada— which  gather  each  year  to  discuss 
mainly  economic  problems.  But  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  of  France,  who  doubts 
the  utility  of  such  gatherings,  is  staying 
home  to  demonstrate  his  Independence 
from  Washington.  And  If  Bettlno  CraxI  of 
Italy  shows  up.  it  will  be  as  the  somewhat 
embittered  caretaker  Prime  Minister  of  a 
coalition  Government  that  collapsed  last 
week  In  the  fallout  from  the  Achille  Lauro 
hijacking. 

■The  West  European  allies  know  that  the 
Administration's  approach  to  the  Geneva 
summit  Is  still  being  debated,  and  in  one 
conspicuous  recent  Instance  they  have 
sought  to  Intervene  and  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
against  hard-liners  In  the  Pentagon  and  the 
National  Security  Council.  Through  private 
channels,  both  Bonn  and  London  voiced 
strong  dismay  over  remarks  by  Robert  C. 
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McFarlane.  the  national  security  adviser, 
suggesting  that  the  Administration  might 
be  sacrificing  the  1972  antiballistic  missile 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  impera- 
tives of  Its  space  weapons  program.  The 
loose  McFarlane  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  would  permit  the  development, 
though  not  the  deployment,  of  the  anti-mis- 
sile defenses  the  accord  was  meant  to  curb. 
Yesterday  in  Pravda.  Marshal  Sergei  F. 
Akhromeyev.  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  Gener- 
al Staff,  called  such  an  interpretation  "a  de- 
liberate deceit." 

THE  only  real  ACCORD 
In  Western  Europe,  the  ABM  treaty  is 
seen  as  a  safeguard  against  a  destabilizing 
defensive  arms  race  that  could  tempt  one 
superpower  or  the  other  to  launch  a  first- 
strike  offense.  Up  to  now.  stability  has 
rested  on  the  notion  of  deterrence,  each  side 
knowing  that  if  it  attacked  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  return.  "For  us."  said  a  senior 
French  official  in  Paris,  "it  Is  the  only  real 
disarmament  accord  since  the  war.  We  are 
very  attached  to  it  "  This  attachment  is 
hardly  sentimental,  since  both  France  and 
Britain  know  that  a  Soviet  anti-missile 
system  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  their 
small  nuclear  arsenals. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of  West  Germa- 
ny and  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
of  Britain  have  linked  tentative  support  for 
American  space  weapons  research  to  strict 
compliance    with    the    ABM    treaty.    So    in 
Brussels  last  week.  NATO  foreign  ministers 
were  relieved  to  hear  Mr.  Shultz  say  that 
President  Reagan  had  decided  to  keep  his 
"Star  Wars  "  research  program  within  "a  rel- 
atively narrow  interpretation"  of  the  ABM 
treaty  by  which  both  sides  agreed    "not  to 
develop,  test  or  deploy  ABM  systems."  The 
current  state  of  research  on  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  does  not  demand  a  more 
permissive     interpretation     now.     but     the 
McFarlane  trial  balloon  reminded  the  West 
Europeans,    and    Mr.    Gorbachev,    that    a 
future  rethinking  of  the  treaty  was  possible. 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  put  forward  last 
month  a  proposal  for  a  50  percent  cut  in 
strategic  weapons  in  exchange  for  a  renun- 
ciation of  Star  Wars,  several  West  European 
governments  have  growTi  uneasy  watching 
President  Reagan  issue  justifications  of  his 
space  defense  effort.  In  New  York,  Mr.  Kohl 
and   Mrs.   Thatcher   will   probably   suggest 
that  he  embrace  what  is  positive  In  the  Gor- 
bachev proposal— the  principle  of  deep  cuts 
in    strategic    systems— but     reiterate    how 
America  envisions  such  reductions.   'I  think 
there's  a  strong  British  Interest  In  that  the 
United  States  be  seen  to  be  creative,  ener- 
getic,   imaginative    and    positive— all    these 
good  words  one  hears. "  said  an  adviser  to 
Mrs.  Thatcher  in  London.    "But  we  know 
that  devising  a  detailed  proposal  is  not  the 
work  of  five  minutes  or  even  five  months." 
There   Is  little   expectation   among   West 
European   arms   experts   that   Mr.   Reagan 
and  Mr.  Gorbachev  are  going  to  cut  a  deal 
on    nuclear    weapons    in    Geneva.    Rather, 
hopes  focus  on  an  improvement  in  the  mood 
of    Soviet-American    relations    that    would 
make  an  arms  accord  possible  later.    "But 
Mr.  Reagans  weekly  radio  address  yester- 
day made  such  Improvement  highly  uncer- 
tain. The  President  indicated  he  would  go 
beyond   arms  control   to   discuss    "the   real 
sources  of  tension."  He  identified  them  as 
Moscow's  world  conduct  and  its  "treatment 
of  its  own  citizens. "  In  addition  to  the  Soviet 
arms  buildup. 

According  to  one  of  his  close  aides.  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  will  urge  the  President  to  try  to 
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institutionalize  Soviet-American  summits  to 
give  some  stability  to  East-West  ties. 

For  the  West  Europeans,  the  worst  possi- 
bility would  be  that  the  Geneva  summit 
would  fall  and  the  Russians  would  convinc- 
ingly pin  the  blame  on  President  Reagan's 
insistence  on  his  space-based  defense  pro- 
gram. Approaching  Geneva  with  large 
hopes  but  small  expectations,  the  NATO 
allies  wince  when  they  contemplate  domes- 
tic political  landscapes  in  which  superpower 
arms  control  seems  to  have  reached  a  dead 
end.  Such  fears  will  probably  not  be  made 
public  in  New  York,  however.  Instead,  the 
public  is  likely  to  hear  the  kind  of  language 
used  by  Mrs.  Thatcher  at  the  Conservative 
Party  conference  In  Blackpool.  "He  has  our 
full  support  and  good  wishes  as  he  goes  to 
Geneva. "  she  said  of  President  Reagan. 
"The  West  could  not  have  a  braver  champi- 
on." 


STUDENTS  AGAINST  MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21,  1985 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge that  public-spirited  voluntarism 
and  charitable  giving  on  American  college 
and  university  campuses  is  expanding  to 
include  more  people  than  have  been  seen  in 
a  decade. 

One  of  the  latest,  most  extensive  nation- 
wide efforts  is  Students  .Against  Multiple 
Sclerosis,  a  new  college  program  designed 
to  increase  the  public's  awareness  of  multi- 
ple sclerosis  and  to  establish  long-term 
fundraising  support  for  the  National  Multi- 
ple Sclerosis  Society  to  find  the  cause,  pre- 
vention, and  a  cure  for  this  disease.  Health- 
conscious  young  adults  are  at  the  front  of 
the  fight  against  this  disease  which  strikes 
young  people  in  the  prime  of  their  lives. 

The  program  will  take  place  on  150  of 
the  top  universities  in  50  States  in  the 
1985-86  academic  year.  Student  leaders  will 
attend  a  leadership  training  conference  in 
September  in  Miami.  I'pon  their  return  to 
school,  they  will  conduct  a  multiple  sclero- 
sis education  and  awareness  campaign,  fol- 
lowed by  an  intercollegiate  "Rock  Alike" 
rock  star  look-alike  competition  and  fund- 
raising  drive  in  February.  Students  will  use 
dollars  to  vote  for  their  favorite  rock  star 
look-alikes.  The  university  that  raises  the 
most  money  for  multiple  sclerosis  will  be 
the  site  of  a  concert  broadcast  over  MTV: 
Music  Television. 

Students  Against  Multiple  Sclerosis 
offers  students  the  chance  to  integrate  text- 
book knowledge  with  business  experience 
and  unify  their  campuses  in  an  enjoyable 
and  educational  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion. 

Young  adults  in  every  Stete  are  assuming 
leadership  and  civic  responsibilities,  and 
ultimately  preparing  themselves  for  future 
career  positions.  Just  as  important,  the 
money  they  raise  will  be  used  to  support 
research  programs  into  a  disease  which, 
each  week,  strikes  some  200  new  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  to  40. 
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Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  disease  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  (the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
and  optic  nerves).  It  generally  follows  an 
exacerbating  and  remitting  course,  and  is 
oftfn  prdjrressively  disabling. 

Muliiple  sclerosis  is  characterized  by  in- 
fiammation  and  disintegration  of  the 
myelin  sheath,  an  insulating  covering  that 
wraps  itself  around  the  ner>e  fibers  in  the 
central  nervous  s>stem.  Later,  scars  form 
in  the  damaged  places  and  nerve  impulses 
traveling  to  and  from  the  brain  may  be  dis- 
torted, misdirected,  or  lost  entirely. 

No  two  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  are 
quite  the  same.  Symptoms  depend  on  the 
site  and  extent  of  damage  to  the  myelin; 
they  range  from  incoordination;  loss  of  bal- 
ance: pins-and-needles  sensations  and  ex- 
haustion to  impairment  of  vision,  hearing 
or  speech:  bladder  and  bowel  problems; 
partial  or  complete  paralysis.  The  cause  of 
multiple  sclerosis  is,  as  yet,  unknown.  Re- 
cently, several  treatment*  were  announced 
which  seem  to  alter  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  some  symptoms  can  be  alleviated 
by  good  medical  management. 

The  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society, 
through  its  network  of  approximately  125 
chapters  and  branches  located  in  every 
State  in  the  United  States,  provides  support 
programs  and  medical  equipment  loans  to 
those  with  multiple  sclerosis. 

The  society  is  a  400.000-member  volun- 
tary health  agency  in  the  United  States 
supporting  programs  in  national  and  inter- 
national research  to  find  the  cause,  preven- 
tion, and  cure  for  multiple  sclerosis,  and 
more  effective  treatments  for  those  who  al- 
ready have  the  disease.  Since  its  inception 
in  1946,  the  U.S.  National  Multiple  Sclero- 
sis Society  has  allocated  more  than  $90.2 
million  to  research  and  training.  The  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Societies,  formed  in  1965.  is  an  association 
of  30  nations  dedicated  to  helping  the  mil- 
lions who  have  multiple  sclerosis  world- 
wide. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
many  students  and  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  upholding  and  ex- 
panding the  American  tradition  of  volunta- 
rism and  charitable  support  with  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  "Rock  .\like"  contest. 
Other  generations  have  found  the  cure  for 
common  Infections  and  diseases  that 
plagued  mankind.  This  generation  of  col- 
lege students  could  be  crucial  in  finding  a 
cure  for  multiple  sclerosis. 


BINARY  NERVE  GAS  WEAPONS. 
PROLIFERATION,  AND  THE 
SUMMIT 

HON.  DANTE  B.  F.4SCELL 

OF  FXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  21,  1985 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
encouraged  to  read  reports  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  showing  interest  in  the  proposal 
by  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  nonproliferation  of 
chemical  weapons.  It  is  my  view  that  chem- 
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ical  weapons  and  nuclear  weapons  should 
both  be  high-priority  agenda  items  at  the 
upcoming  summit  meeting  between  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  President  Reagan.  Certainly 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  I'nion  could 
take  the  most  important  Hrst  step  in  stop- 
ping the  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons 
by  agreeing  at  the  summit  to  ban  all  future 
production  of  new  chemical  weapons. 

I  am  very  supportive  of  all  efforts  made 
by  the  L'.S.  Government  to  limit  and  stop 
the  proliferation  of  chemical  weapons.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  why  I  have  opposed 
and  continue  to  oppose  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's request  for  new  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons  is  my  concern  that  proliferation  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  downfalls  of  the 
binary  chemical  weapons  program. 

Binary  nerve  gas  weapons  increase  the 
risk  of  chemical  weapons  proliferation  and 
the  risk  of  their  use  by  terrorists.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Congress 
haa  turned  down  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's request  to  produce  this  new  genera- 
tion of  lethal  chemical  weapons  in  each  of 
the  past  3  years.  A  decision  now  to  modern- 
ize our  chemical  arsenal  with  this  new  gen- 
eration of  binary  nerve  gas  weapons  would 
undermine  many  of  the  military,  technical, 
political,  psychological,  and  moral  con- 
straints which  have  inhibited  proliferation. 

In  1984,  I  requested  a  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  (CRSJ  study  which  exposed 
the  adverse  proliferation  implications  of 
producing  binary  chemical  weapons.  The 
CRS  study  also  underlined  the  urgency  of 
pursuing  a  comprehensive  and  verifiable 
world  ban  on  new  chemical  weapon  pro- 
duction. The  study  led  me  to  conclude  that 
the  United  States  should  be  working  hard 
to  secure  such  a  ban  rather  than  breaking 
our  own  moratorium  on  production  and 
launching  a  new  generation  of  chemical 
weapons. 

The  CRS  study  identifies  a  number  of 
technical  features  about  binary  weapons 
that  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  chem- 
ical weapons  proliferation  in  other  coun- 
tries. These  technical  features  include: 
First,  binary  chemical  weapons  are  techni- 
cally easier  to  produce  than  current  uni- 
tary chemical  weapons:  second,  the  produc- 
tion of  binary  weapons  require  lower  in- 
vestments of  capital,  skilled  labor,  and  ex- 
pertise than  current  unitary  chemical 
weapons;  third,  the  raw  materials  needed  to 
produce  binary  weapons  are  commercially 
available  throughout  the  world. 

Finally,  as  to  the  potential  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  by  terrorists,  the  CRS  study 
observes  that  this  frightening  possibility 
would  be  encouraged  by  a  U.S.  decision  to 
produce  binary  weapons.  The  report  stated 
that,  "A  move  by  the  United  States  or  any 
other  state  to  produce,  stockpile,  and 
deploy  binary  nerve  gas  weapons  •  •  • 
would  probably  reduce  the  political  and 
motivational  factors  inhibiting  a  terrorist 
decision  to  seek  such  weapons  *  *  '.  In  a 
world  in  which  unitary  or  binary  chemical 
weapons  become  integral  components  of 
states'  military  programs,  the  risks  of 
chemical  terrorism  could  be  expected  to  in- 
crease." 
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The  risks  of  chemical  weapons  prolifera- 
tion are  too  great  and  the  national  security, 
political,  military,  and  technical  reasons 
are  too  compelling  to  proceed  with  the 
funding  of  the  proposed  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons  program.  If  Congress  appropriates 
money  for  the  binary  program  at  this  time, 
it  would  certainly  send  the  wrong  signal  at 
the  wrong  time,  not  only  to  the  Soviet 
Union  but  to  other  countries  around  the 
world.  There  may  be  an  opportunity  at  the 
summit  to  agree  to  a  ban  on  new  chemical 
weapons  and  to  set  in  motion  a  nonprolif- 
eration  agreement.  This  opportunity  should 
be  seized. 


PORTUGUESE  CONSUL  ARIS- 
TIDES  DE  SOUSA  MENDEZ:  RE- 
MEMBERING THE  COURAGE 
OF  THOSE  WHO  HELPED 
JEWISH  REFUGEES  FLEE  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  FORTiNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  21.  1985 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  1940, 
Dr.  Aristides  de  Sousa  Mendez.  while  the 
Portuguese  Consul  to  Bordeaux.  France, 
issued  over  10.000  visas  to  Jewish  refugees 
in  direct  disobedience  to  his  government's 
instructions.  He  had  been  instructed  by  his 
Foreign  Secretary  to  deny  visas  to  Jewish 
refugees  of  any  nationality.  He  obeyed  his 
conscience,  putting  God  before  man.  Few 
of  the  thousands  of  Jewish  refugees  he 
saved  ever  knew  of  the  suffering  endured 
by  the  diplomat  and  his  family. 

Dr.  de  Sousa  .Mendez  was  recalled  to 
Lisbon,  fired,  and  disciplined.  This  punitive 
response  subjected  Dr.  de  Sousa  Mendez 
and  his  family  to  incredible  hardships. 
They  were  disgraced  and  ostracized.  They 
lived  out  the  remaining  war  years  in  a 
cruel  form  of  poverty.  Those  old  enough  to 
leave  went  to  the  African  colonies  to  find 
work.  After  the  war  most  of  the  children 
emigrated  to  the  United  Slates  or  Canada. 

.Mr.  John  Abranches,  a  resident  of 
Dublin.  CA,  and  one  of  my  constituents, 
was  the  youngest  of  the  14  children  of  Dr. 
de  Sousa  Mendez.  He,  along  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  have  worked  for  many  years 
to  honor  their  father  for  his  courageous  ac- 
tions. This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  recall 
Dr.  de  Sousa  Mendez'  courage  for  he  knew 
full  well  that  the  consequences  would  be 
extreme. 

Although  Dr.  de  Sousa  Mendez  was  post- 
humously reinstated,  with  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador, after  the  fall  of  the  Salazar 
regime,  no  reparations  were  ever  made  to 
the  family.  Dr.  de  Sousa  Mendez  was  never 
given  the  rightful,  honorable  place  in  histo- 
ry he  deserves. 

In  a  speech  given  before  the  national  as- 
sembly, in  1945.  de  Sousa  Mendez.  in  de- 
fending his  actions,  argued  that  to  have 
obeyed  the  orders  of  his  Foreign  Secretary 
would  have  been  contrary  to  several  arti- 
cle* of  the  Portuguese  Constitution. 
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Refusing  to  grant  visas  to  people  already 
persecuted  by  the  Nazis  in  the  countries 
from  which  they  fled  constituted  "*  *  * 
odious  religious  presecution."  To  Dr.  de 
Sousa  Mendez.  the  granting  of  visas  to  the 
Jewish  refugees  was  a  matter  of  the  right 
to  asylum  which  "*  *  *  any  civilized  coun- 
try has  always  recognized  and  respected  in 
occasion  of  war  or  public  calamity." 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  honor  Dr. 
Aristides  de  Sousa  Mendez  a.s  we  commen- 
orate  the  Holocaust.  We  need  to  remember 
and  reverse  those  who  took  courageous 
steps  to  protect  the  Jews  fleeing  such  un- 
paralleled horror  as  that  which  occurred 
during  World  War  II  to  insure  that  such 
horrors  will  never  be  repeated  by  any 
regime,  "ism."  or  government.  We  need  to 
be  reminded  today  why  we  need  to  listen  to 
the  cries  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted, 
of  those  who  flee  to  the  I'nited  States  for 
refuge. 

We  can  learn  from  the  actions  of  Dr.  de 
Sousa  Mendez  that  governmental  policies 
are  not  always  morally  correct.  And.  when 
faced  with  such  dilemmas,  individuals  must 
respond  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
Blind  obedience  or  silence  has  proven  to  be 
disasterous.  Only  by  action  can  we  prevent 
future  holocausts. 

So  that  we  may  not  forget.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point  por- 
tions of  an  article  from  the  Daily  News  of 
Lisbon.  Portugal,  dated  May  5.  1985.  enti- 
tled "Jewish  Refugees  Changed  Portugal." 
Also.  I  would  like  to  include  the  petition  of 
Consul  de  Sousa  Mendez  to  his  government 
in  justification  of  his  courageous  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  again. 

(Prom  the  Daily  News.  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Jewish  Refugees  Changed  Portugal 

(By  Antonio  Valdemdrl] 

It  Is  noteworthy,  for  Instance,  that  various 
Portugese  consuls  were  punished  with  disci- 
plinary processes  and  were  removed  from 
office  for  having  issued  visas  and  passports 
to  the  Jews.  Such  happened  to  Count 
Magno.  Consul  In  Milan,  and  above  all.  to 
Aristides  de  Sousa  Mendes.  Consul  In  Bor- 
deaux. The  case  of  Sousa  Mendes  (who  was 
reclassified  posthumously  In  the  diplomatic 
service  after  April  25)'  is  the  most  sympto- 
matic. He  wtis  fired  for  having  Issued,  free 
of  charge,  ten  thousand  visas  to  the  Jews— 
thus  saving  them  from  the  horrendous  con- 
centration camps  and  the  sut>sequent  exter- 
mination which  awaited  them. 

In  the  "White  Book  "  of  the  Department 
of  State  (Foreign  Office)  compiled  by  Gen- 
eral Santos  Costa,  ej\6  published  In  1971, 
there  is  a  telegram  from  Salazar  to  the  Por- 
tuguese Embassy  in  London  which  Indicates 
preemptorlly  that  the  visas  granted  in  Bor- 
deaux were  In  violation  of  express  instruc- 
tions from  the  Department  of  State,  and 
"by  a  consul  which  I  have  already  removed 
from  office".  (Vol.  VII,  Page  183).  In  this 
same  book,  there  is  Included  a  cable  from 
the  Portuguese  ambassador  in  London, 
Montelro  dated  July  26.  1940.  to  Salazar.  in 
which,  concerning  a  request  for  visas,  he 
clarified  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  visas 
were  Polish— at  the  same  time  Indicating 
that  they  were  of  "pure  race".  (Page  166) 


'  Salazar  came  to  power  May  26.  1927     Dictator- 
ship overthrown  April  25.  1974. 
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Teotonlo  Pereira.  then  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  according  to  this  same 
source  of  information,  in  two  letters  to  Sala- 
zar (July  14  &  20.  1940)  and  again  in  a 
memorandum,  refers  to  Sousa  Mendes.  He 
referred  to  the  attitude  assumed  by  Sousa 
Mendes  and  to  the  fact  that  he  had  called 
him  to  San  Sebastian  to  make  him  see  that 
he  had  disobeyed  when  issuing  free  visas  to 
those  who  applied  for  them— including  the 
10.000  Jews,  (Vol.  VII.  Pages  141  &  893) 

The  humanitarian  conduct  of  Sousa 
Mendes  undoubtedly  presented  exceptional 
characteristics,  pointed  out  after  April  25  by 
diplomat  Puno  Bessa  Lopes,  in  the  rein- 
statement given  to  him  over  his  refusal  to 
become  an  accomplice  in  the  Nazi  war 
crimes.  Other  diplomats,  even  though  in  a 
smaller  way.  acted  in  a  similar  fashion.  Cle- 
mente  Leao.  who  is  83  years  of  age  today, 
and  resides  in  Lisbon,  has  reported  to  us. 
some  days  ago.  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Vice 
Consul  in  Paris,  Carvalho  da  Silva.  who  in 
addition  to  other  Portuguese  Jews,  took  him 
out  of  the  concentration  camp  at  Drancy. 
and  accompanied  them  by  train  to  Irun.  on 
their  way  to  Portugal  to  see  to  it  that  no  ill 
would  come  to  them. 

A  Protest— A  Claim 
The  facts  related  in  this  protest  are  ur- 
gently explained  and  were  presented  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  Lisbon,  on  December 
10.  1945.  thereby  becoming  an  official  and 
public  document. 

Mr.  President  or  the  National  Assembly: 
Aristides  de  Sousa  Mendes.  former  Portu- 
guese consul  in  Bordeaux,  exercising  his 
right  to  protest,  guaranteed  under  No.  18  of 
Article  8  of  the  Constitution,  appeals  to  the 
Assembly  the  decision  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  relieve  him  of  his  func- 
tions for  having  granted,  against  current  in- 
structions, visas  to  thousands  of  foreigners 
who  sought  shelter  from  the  threat  of  the 
German  Army,  which  was  at  that  time  in 
the  process  of  occupying  Southwest  Prance, 
inasmuch  as  the  National  Assembly  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
the  Nation  (Article  91.  No.  2)  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds: 

"The  Foreign  Minister  sent  him  Instruc- 
tions on  the  granting  of  visas,  which  in  the 
first  line,  absolutely  prohibited  the  Issuance 
of  such  visas  to  Jews,  without  regard  for 
their  nationality. 

Involved  were  thousands  of  persons  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  from  all  the  countries  already 
invaded,  and  who  had  already  been  perse- 
cuted in  Germany  and  in  other  countries 
which  were  forced  to  adhere  to  the  German 
forces.  The  claimant  estimated  that  he 
ought  not  to  obey  such  prohibitive  instruc- 
tion inasmuch  as  he  considered  it  unconsti- 
tutional in  virtue  of  Article  8.  No.  3  of  the 
Constitution  which  guaranteed  liberty  and 
the  inviolability  of  individual  religious  be- 
liefs. This  clause  would  not  permit  the  per- 
secution of  anyone  for  these  reasons.  Fur- 
thermore, no  one  is  to  answer  to  such  in- 
quiries or  t)e  persecuted  on  account  of  them. 
To  obey  the  Instruction  to  deny  visas  to 
Jews,  it  would  become  a  necessity  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  relative  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  be  able  to  grant  or  deny  a  visa 
in  agreement  with  the  relative  instruction. 

Consequently,  the  claimant,  not  obeying 
the  orders  in  question,  was  only  resisting, 
under  the  terms  of  Article  B.  line  18.  an 
order  which  manifestly  infringed  upon  the 
individual  guarantees,  which  had  not  then 
been  suspended  at  that  time  (Article  8.  No. 

19). 

And  one  may  not  claim  that  inviolability 
of  belief  is  not  a  right  of  foreigners  because 
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they  are  not  residing  in  Portugal,  the  only 
instance  in  which  they  might  claim  the 
same  rights  as  the  Portuguese  nations  (Arti- 
cle 7).  The  case  in  point  does  not  involve  a 
right  of  a  foreigner,  but  the  duty  of  Portu- 
guese officials  who  may  not.  either  in  Portu- 
gal or  In  its  consulates  (also  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory) make  such  inquiries  to  any  individ- 
ual without  infringing  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion in  order  to  deny  any  of  their  services. 
This  In  effect  would  be  tantamount  to 
odious  religious  persecution.  Por.  ultimately 
it  was  a  matter  of  right  to  asylum  which 
any  civilized  country  has  always  recognized 
and  respected  in  occasion  of  war  or  public 
calamity. 

The  claimant  entreats  the  Assembly  in  its 
high  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  Consti- 
tution, to  reverse  the  punishment  Imposed 
upon  him  for  his  disobedience  of  the  in- 
structions mentioned,  the  responsibility  for 
the  issuance  of  the  mentioned  orders  to  be 
exacted  and  those  officials  are  to  account 
for  having  infringed  upon  the  Constitution 
and  the  established  righU  (Article  115,  No. 
2).  The  Claimant  further  entreats  the  As- 
sembly to  grant  material  and  moral  repara- 
tions for  the  damages  caused  by  the  discipli- 
nary action  instituted  by  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (Article  18). 

The  claimant  cannot  bear  the  evident  and 
absured  injustice  he  suffered  and  soliciU 
that  it  be  brought  to  a  swift  end.  inasmuch 
as  the  Administration  has  been  lauded  In 
Portugal  and  abroad  for  an  act  which,  mani- 
fested, the  governments  opposed,  and  for 
which  the  credit  is  due  to  the  country  and 
people  whose  alturistic  and  humanitarian 
sentiments  were  praised,  and  justly  so.  for 
an  incident  created  by  the  disobedience  of 
the  claimant. 

In  short,  the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese 
government  was  unconstitutional,  anti-neu- 
tral, and  contrary  to  all  humane  senti- 
ments—and consequently  undeniably 
against  the  Portuguese  Nation."— Aristides 
de  Sousa  Mendes. 
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representatives  of  selfless  devotion  to 
public  service  than  these  two  women.  They 
were  joined  h*  man.>  tither  foster  frrandpar- 
ents  from  thmuKhdUt  iht-  I  niied  Stale* 

In  Suffolk  (  ounty  alone  there  are  85 
foster  (rrandparents  serving  240  children 
ever>  da>  The  efforts  of  these  senior  citi- 
zens are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  here 
is  some  of  what  the>  do 

They  assist  rhildren  in  iheir  academic 
work. 

They  teach  children  proper  manners  and 
acceptable  codes  of  social  behavior. 

.4nd.  most  jmportantl>.  the>  are  a  friend, 
a  good  friend,  to  \oun(rsters 

Theresa  Zoine.  Kose  Rizzo.  and  the  other 
83  foster  irrandparents  serMnjt  the  rhildren 
of  Suffoli^  (  ount>  are  examples  of  the  t.>  f>e 
of  commitment  this  rountr>  needs  !  know 
I  speak  for  the  rest  of  m>  colleajrues  when 
I  praise  the  Foster  (.randparent  Hropram 
of  New  York  Stale  and  the  entire  country. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CARING 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

iif  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21,  1985 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I'd  like  to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues information  about  an  important 
contribution  that  our  senior  cilizens 
throughout  this  country  are  making  ever> 
day. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  salute  the  Foster 
Grandparents  Program  on  its  20th  anniver- 
sary. The  Foster  Grandparent  Program  em- 
bodies the  finest  traditions  of  this  counlrv 
Our  senior  citizens  use  their  time  and 
energy  to  pass  on  their  knowledge  and 
know-how  to  the  next  generation  of  .Ameri- 
cans. And  we,  the  people  of  the  I  nited 
States,  are  the  beneficiaries.  The  children 
who  take  part  in  this  proirram  grow  up 
with  a  sense  of  communitv  involvement 
and  respect  for  what  has  f^one  before  them 
That  in  itself  is  an  immeasurable  contrihu- 
tion. 

Last  Friday  two  of  mv  constituents— Mrs 
Rose  Rizzo  and  Ms.  Theresa  Zoine— were 
honored  at  the  White  House  and  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  their  years  of  work.  New 
York  State  could  not  have  had  two  finer 


BROWARD  COUNTY  FIGHTS 
SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21,  1985 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker,  on 
October  23,  interested  cilizens  from 
Broward  and  Palm  Beach  Counties  will 
meet  for  the  third  annual  SAAY/SADD 
[Substance  Abuse  and  Use/StudenU 
Against  Driving  Drunk]  conference.  This 
conference  is  being  held  to  create  a  local 
model  substance  abuse  program,  to  estab- 
lish active  SADD  chapters  in  every  high 
school  in  the  bicountv  area,  and  to  create 
active  communitv  task  forces  to  work  with 
the  local  S.M)!)  chapter. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  (  onlrol  and  two 
other  committees  that  deal  with  the  entire 
range  of  druK  problem-  I  ihcrefore,  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  ef- 
fective substance  abuse  education  and  pre- 
vention programs  as  one  pan  of  a  multifa- 
ceted  approach  to  the  entire  drug  abuse 
problem.  Seeing  such  an  effort  in  south 
Florida  is  especially  gratifying  to  me.  For 
too  many  years,  this  region  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  drug  trafficking  problem. 
The  SAAY/SADD  conference  will.  I  hope, 
also  put  us  in  the  vanguard  of  continued 
efforts  to  combat  ihe  effects  of  these  drugs. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunitv  to  com- 
mend the  School  Board  of  Broward  (  ounty 
for  its  sponsorship  of  SA.At  SADD  and  iU 
determined  efforts  to  educate  the  students 
of  the  count)  about  the  dangers  of  sub- 
stance abuse 

The  school  board,  and  e«peciall>  its 
(hairperson.  Mrs.  Toni  Siskin,  and  Super- 
intendent William  J.  Learv  have  joined 
forces  to  promote  positive  approaches  for 
the  prevention  of  substance  abuse.  They 
have  developed  a  commitment  and  institut- 
ed a  policy  to  achieve  a  balanced  communi- 
ty approach  to  the  problem  by  seeking  to 
create  conditions  that  would  promote  the 
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well-beinf;  of  our  young  people  personally 
and  collectively. 

The  school  board  has  helped  to  create  a 
model  prevention  profrram  that  could  be 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
the  Broward  County  efforts  are  recognized 
as  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive school-based  prevention  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation. 

In  Broward  County,  drug  education  now 
is  part  of  the  curriculum  from  kindergar- 
ten through  high  school.  Peer  counseling 
programs  have  been  established  in  all  high 
schools.  Conveniently  located  counseling 
centers  offer  free,  nonstigmatic  services  for 
all  family  members.  There  are  free  parent 
education  programs  in  \4  convenient  loca- 
tions throughout  the  county. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Mr.  Robert  N. 
Holsaple  who  is  the  supervisor  of  preven- 
tion programs  for  his  work  in  this  area. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  school  board  has 
published  a  "Drug  Handbook  for  Parents" 
that  is  the  best  I  ever  have  seen.  This  publi- 
cation tells  parents  among  other  things 
what  are  the  signs  of  drug  abuse,  how  to 
help  their  children  avoid  drugs,  and  where 
to  go  for  help. 

If  every  school  district  were  to  establish 
a  program  comparable  to  this  one,  then 
maybe  we  will  be  able  to  defeat  the  twin 
scourges  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

I  wish  SAAY/SADD  every  success  and 
urge  the  Broward  School  Board  and  the 
other  conference  participants  to  keep  up 
the  good  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAESTRO 
ROSTROPOVICH 

HON.  JAiK  t.  KEMr 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21.  1985 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate 
Maestro  Rostropovich  on  induction  into 
the  Russian-American  Hall  of  Fame.  Our 
country  has  benefited  greatly  from  the  in- 
fluence of  many  of  Russian  heritage  in 
every  walk  of  life  and  at  every  level  of  soci- 
ety. 

There  is  something  about  an  emigre's 
love  of  Russia  that  is  far  deeper  than  any 
regime  can  destroy.  What  you  recognize 
immediately  about  Slava  is  his  artistic 
greatness  as  a  Russian,  both  as  conductor 
and  as  cellist.  There  is  a  spark  of  the  soul 
of  Russia  in  Slava's  work  that  is  unmistak- 
able. 

One  cannot  talk  about  Mstislav  Rostro- 
povich without  mentioning  the  relationship 
between  Rostropovich  and  composer 
Dmitri  Shostakovich,  a  relationship  which 
spans  three  generations  and  three  conti- 
nents. Slava  studied  under  Shostakovich, 
and  they  remained  friends  until  the  com- 
poser's death.  That  friendship  is  main- 
tained between  Rostropovich  and  the  .son 
and  grandson  of  Shostakovich,  both  of 
whom  have  also  t  migrated  and  have  ap- 
peared with  our  own  National  Symphony. 

The  love  and  resps.ct  that  Slava  bears  for 
his  mentor  comes  through  clearly  when  he 
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conducts  Shostakovich.  When  you  hear 
him  conduct  the  Seventh  Symphony,  dedi- 
cated to  the  people  of  Leningrad,  or  the 
Fourth  Symphony  or  the  opera,  "Lady 
Macbeth  of  Mzensk,"  both  of  which  were 
condemned  and  censored  by  the  Marxist 
regime,  you  feel  the  truly  great  spirit  of  the 
Russian  people  through  the  music. 

Rostropovich  has  brought  more  to  this 
country  than  just  great  music.  He  is  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all.  Slava  represents  the  best 
of  humanity  and  the  arts,  what  can  be 
achieved  when  one  transcends  politics  and 
looks  to  the  greater  good  of  humanity. 

For  example,  the  incident  which  ulti- 
mately caused  Slava  and  his  wife,  noted 
singer  Galina  V'ishnevskaya,  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  was  Slava's  support  of  his 
friend,  the  controversial  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn.  To  Slava,  the  humanitarian  and 
noted  conductor,  it  was  natural  to  turn 
over  his  dacha  to  a  friend  when  that  friend 
had  no  home.  In  fact,  it  was  at  the  Rostro- 
povich dacha  that  Solzhenitsyn  wrote  most 
of  his  works  during  his  tenure  there  from 
1969  to  197.3. 

It  was  because  of  his  championing  of 
Solzhenitsyn  that  Slava  began  to  experi- 
ence the  harassment  which  is  the  indica- 
tion that  the  Soviet  (iovernment  is  dis- 
pleased with  one  of  its  citizens  who  has 
dared  to  take  an  unpopular  position. 
Severe  restrictions  were  placed  on  Rostro- 
povich  and  Vishnevskaya.  Great  artists 
need  two  things  in  order  to  thrive:  freedom 
to  create  and  spiritual  sustenance.  When 
these  were  withheld  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, Slava  and  Galina  knew  they  would 
have  to  leave  in  order  to  survive  as  artists. 
In  December  1974  they  left,  as  a  result  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  personal  request  to 
Brezhnev. 

On  March  1975,  Rostropovich  made  his 
conducting  debut  with  the  National  Sym- 
phony. Three  weeks  later  he  was  appointed 
music  director,  an  appointment  which  has 
brought  much  joy  to  all  concerned  for  the 
past  9  years.  Rostropovich  has  brought  this 
orchestra  the  international  recognition  it 
deserves,  and  what  could  be  more  Ameri- 
can than  having  a  Russian  emigre  as  con- 
ductor of  the  National  Symphony  in  our 
Nation's  capital? 

The  National  Symphony  Just  returned 
from  an  enormously  successful  tour  of 
Europe.  The  itinerary  included  Yugoslavia 
and  represented  the  first  time  Rostropovich 
had  visited  a  socialist  republic  since  he  left 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1974.  His  welcome  was 
unprecedented.  Concerts  were  sold  out  in 
record  time.  This  was  partly  in  recognition 
of  the  quality  of  the  orchestra,  but  also  a 
great  tribute  to  a  revered  conductor  and 
noted  humanitarian. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  treasured  anec- 
dote about  tonight's  honoree.  When  Slava 
was  at  a  reception  following  the  concert  in 
Lubyana.  with  the  l°.S.  Ambassador 
present,  he  talked  about  the  difference  be- 
tween working  in  the  United  States  and 
working  in  tne  Soviet  Union.  He  said  "In 
Russia,  Stalin  tried  to  teach  music  to  Pro- 
kofiev and  Shostakovich.  In  the  United 
States,    President    Reagan    doesn't    try    to 
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teach  me  music.  He  runs  the  country  and 
lets  me  worry  about  the  music." 

To  that  I  say  to  .Maestro  Rostropovich  "I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  let  President 
Reagan  run  the  country  and  please,  Slava. 
keep  on  worrying  about  the  music." 


NO  CHANGE  IN  APARTHEID 


if  I 


N    RCiBERT  (.ARCIA 


Of   NLW   VOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  21,  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  .Mr.  Speaker.  Columnist 
Anthony  Lewis  has  written  another  insight- 
ful column  on  South  .Africa.  He  points  out 
that  despite  all  rhetorical  nourishes,  there 
is  no  change  in  apartheid.  In  fact,  the 
South  African  Government  has  been  large- 
ly successful  in  alienating  even  the  most 
moderate  forces  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Lewis  suggests  that  Western  govern- 
ments, banks,  companies,  and  universities 
have  a  responsibility  to  make  the  South  Af- 
rican (iovernment  understand  that  they 
will  suffer  the  consequences  if  they  don't 
change.  I  agree. 

I  submit  Mr.  Lewis  article  for  my  col- 
leagues' perusal. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Oct.  21.  1985] 
Ending  an  Illusion 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.— The  South  African  Government 
has  performed  a  useful  service  that  should 
be  acknowledged.  Over  these  last  days 
weeks  it  has  finally  disposed  of  the  Illusion 
that  it  is  ready  for  serious  change— political 
change— in  the  apartheid  system. 

President  Botha  and  his  officials  have 
sent  the  message  with  uncommon  clarity. 
Their  recent  actions  have  had  the  character 
of  not  only  rejection  but  provocation. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  decision  to  exe- 
cute a  poet  and  supporter  of  the  outlawed 
African  National  Congress.  Benjamin  Mo- 
lolse.  li  was  more  than  two  years  since  Mr. 
Mololse  was  sentenced  to  death  for  alleged- 
ly participating  in  the  murder  of  a  police- 
man. The  Government  granted  a  stay  In 
August;  it  appeared  to  be  responding  to  new 
evidence  and  to  worldwide  appeals  for  clem- 
ency. Then,  suddenly.  It  proceeded  with  the 
execution. 

The  night  before  the  hanging,  soldiers 
surrounded  the  home  of  the  poet's  mother 
in  Soweto.  where  she  was  holding  a  vigil, 
and  fired  tear  gas  Into  it.  The  next  morning 
officials  would  not  let  her  see  her  son  before 
he  died. 

Mrs.  Mololse  Is  an  elderly  nonpolitical 
woman  who  said  she  once  "felt  sympathy" 
for  those  In  power.  But  now  she  said.  "This 
Government  is  cruel.  It  Is  really,  really 
cruel." 

Or  think  atx>ut  events  last  week  in  the 
Cape  Town  suburb  of  Athlone.  It  is  an  area 
of  middle-class  coloreds.  people  of  rising  ex- 
pectations whom  the  Government  has  been 
trying  to  woo.  But  last  week  the  police  ran  a 
provocative  operation  in  Athlone  that  ended 
with  their  killing  three  students,  aged  12,  16 
and  20.  Two  days  later  they  fired  shotguns 
Into  an  Athlone  crowd;  a  British  journalist 
there  was  hit  by  50  birdshot  pellets. 

The  police  refused  to  return  the  bodies  of 
the  three  students  unless  their  parents 
signed  statements  admitting  that  they  had 
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been  involved  in  stoning  incidents.  Two  of 
the  dead  were  Moslems,  and  the  delay  in 
burial  was  acutely  offensive  to  their  faith. 

Now  there  is  a  bond  of  radicalism  in 
Thornton  Road  that  is  not  going  to  go 
away."  a  Baptist  minister.  Graham  Cyster. 
said.  Thornton  Road  is  the  genteel  area 
where  the  shooting  took  place. 

Those  are  two  examples  among  many  of 
official  action  that  seems  designed  to  out- 
rage the  most  moderate  opinion  among  the 
non-white  majority.  And  it  had  exactly  that 
effect.  The  hanging  of  Benjamin  Mololse 
set  off  rioting  by  blacks  in  downtown  Johan- 
nesburg—people who  are  ordinarily  to  be 
found  shopping  in  the  downtown  depart- 
ment stores. 

The  Government  also  made  clearer  than 
ever  last  week  that  it  does  not  want  its 
while  people  to  build  any  bridges  to  the 
leaders  of  the  majority.  It  withdrew  the 
passports  of  eight  white  students  at  Stellen- 
bosch.  the  most  respected  Afrikaans-lang- 
uage university.  t>ecause  they  were  going  to 
Zambia  to  talk  with  leaders  of  the  African 
National  Congress. 

The  proposed  talks  will  serve  no  purpose 
whatsoever."  Stoffel  Botha,  the  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs  said. 

Only  the  willfully  blind  could  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  policy  behind  such  measures. 
President  Botha  and  his  Government  have 
decided  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  mollify 
discontent  at  home  and  criticsm  abroad 
with  more  talk  of  "reform."  Instead  they 
are  going  back  to  the  historic  strategy:  beat- 
ing the  blacks  into  submission. 

There  is  a  perfect  piece  of  symbolism  in 
one  tactic  being  used  by  the  police  all  over 
the  country.  They  are  using  sjamboks,  the 
big  rawhide  whip  used  traditionally  to 
punish  blacks— literally  to  beat  them  into 
submission. 

But  of  course  the  police  are  using  not  just 
whips  but  guns.  Since  the  Government  im- 
posed a  state  of  emergency  on  July  21.  three 
months  ago  today,  more  than  three  people 
hav"  been  killed  every  day  on  average— most 
of  them  black  and  most  of  them  shot  by  the 
police.  In  the  last  year  of  protest  nearly  800 
people  have  died. 

Will  the  policy  work?  In  South  African 
terms  it  might.  The  Government  has  the 
guns.  It  crushed  black  protests  in  1960  and 
1976,  One  explanation  of  its  deliberately 
provocative  tactics  now  is  that  it  hopes  to 
bring  this  yearlong  crisis  to  a  head  by  arous- 
ing more  protest  and  then  crushing  it  ruth- 
lessly. 

But  there  is  an  external  risk.  Stripping 
away  the  illusion  of  "reform. "  as  Mr.  Botha 
is  now  doing,  may  make  foreigners,  especial- 
ly Americans,  confront  the  hard  reality  of 
South  Africa.  It  may  make  governments  and 
others  understand  that  they  have  to  be  seri- 
ous if  they  want  to  see  change  in  South 

The  point  is  simple.  P.W.  Botha  does  not 
even  contemplate  the  possibility  of  political 
change  in  South  Africa.  Western  govern- 
ments and  banks  and  companies  and  univer- 
sities will  have  to  play  their  part  if  he  is  to 
understand  the  terrible  consequences  of  his 
policy  for  all  South  Africans. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
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This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  23 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Michael  A.  McManus.  Jr..  of  New 
York,  and  Neal  B.  Freeman,  of  Virgin- 
ia, each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  (Comsat). 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International      Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  exchange 
rate  misalignment. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  445  and  S. 
1225.  bills  to  revise  certain  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  re- 
garding liability  for  nuclear  Incidents. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
William  R.  Barton,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  General,  General  Services 
Administration.  Julius  W.  Becton,  Jr., 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  and 
James  P.  McNeill,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director.  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1543.  Process 
Patent  Amendment  of  1985. 

SD-628 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  the  devel- 
opment   of    a    national     intelligence 
strategy  (Phase  II). 

SH-219 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Interna- 
tional debt  and  finance  policies. 

SD-419 
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Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  J.  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  (Office  of 
Legal  Counsel),  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1684.  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain 
Chllocco  Indian  School  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Kaw.  Otoe-Missouri,  Ponca, 
and  Tonkawa  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklaho- 
ma, S.  1724,  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  design  and 
construct  hydroelectric  power  facili- 
ties at  W.D.  Mayo  Lock  and  Dam,  and 
S.  1728.  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  lease  certain 
lands  held  In  trust  for  up  to  ninety- 
nine  years. 

SD-562 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  3036,  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  I>resident,   and 
certain  Independent  agencies. 

H-164.  Capitol 

OCTOBER  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  535.  the  National 
Shipbuilding   Industrial   Base   Act   of 
1985. 

SR-232A 

9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  African  debt 
crisis. 

S-116,  Capitol 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ford  B.  Ford,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission. 

SR-428A 
Special  on  Aging 
To    resume    hearings    to    review    the 
Impact  of  Medicare's  prospective  pay- 
ment system  on  the  quality  of  care  re- 
ceived by  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To     resume     oversight      hearings     on 
ground-water   level,   use.   quality   and 
flow  In  the  United  States. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Sut)commlttee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  en- 
tertainment Industry  In  deglamorlzlng 
drug  use. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Sidney  Lovett.  of  Connecticut.  Rich- 
ard J.  Neuhaus,  of  New  York.  W. 
Bruce  Weinrod.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. John  N.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 
Dennis  L.  Bark,  of  California.  Evron 
M.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Maryland,  and  W. 
Scott  Thompson,  of  New  Hampshire, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  States  Insti- 
tute of  Peace. 

SD-430 
Conferees 
On  H.J.  Res.  372.  increasing  the  statuto- 
ry limit  on  the  public  debt. 

SD-215 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
H.R.  3327,  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  military  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

SD-116 
12:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stanley  Sporkin,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Carol  G.  Dawson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission 

SR-253 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    briefing    on    worldwide    intelli- 
gence matters. 

SH-219 
4:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-219 

OCTOBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  lead 
phasedown     on     farm     vehicles     and 
heavy  duty  engines. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1551.  to  provide 
for  administrative  appeals  and  Judicial 
review  under  Part  B  of  Medicare,  and 
to  review  the  beneficiary  and  provider 
appeals  provisions  under  Part  A  and  B 
of  the  Medicare  program. 

SD-215 

OCTOBER  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Motor    Carrier 
Safety  Act  (P.L.  98-564). 

SR-253 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  (P.L.  94-142). 

SD-430 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  581,  to 
authorize  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Whipple  Observatory  in  Arizona 
and  to  authorize  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  facilities  at  the  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute  in  Panama,  S.  582,  to 
authorize  funds  for  museum  programs 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  S.  583. 
to  authorize  funds  for  construction  of 
additional  facilities  for  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum  in  New  York.  S.  Res. 
28.  S.  Res.  29.  and  S.  Res.  81.  measures 
to  set  forth  regulations  to  implement 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  Senate 
Chamber  proceedings,  and  administra- 
tive business. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  status  and  impact  of  certain  legis- 
lative provisions  to  reform  the  defense 
acquisition  process. 

SD-628 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1107.  to  author- 
ize the  Society  of  the  Third  Infantry 
Division  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs,  S. 
1223,  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to 
honor  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the 
Korean  War.  S.  1379,  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  monument  given  to  the 
American  people  as  a  gift  of  the  King- 
dom of  Morocco,  on  public  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  S.J.  Res.  143. 
to  authorize  the  Black  Revolutionary 
War  Patriots  Foundation  to  establish 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  an  appropriate  site  in  Constitution 
Gardens,  and  S.J.  Res.  184,  to  author- 
ize the  Korean  War  Memorial.  Inc.  to 
erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Sut)committee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To   hold   hearings  on   the   Federal   en- 
forcement  of   the   Bank   Secrecy   Act 
(title  31  of  the  U.S.  Code). 

SD-342 

Judiciary 
To   hold    hearings   on   S.    1335.    Money 
Laundering  and  Related  Crimes  Act  of 
1985. 

SD-226 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1580.  to  revise 
federally  mandated  attorneys'  fees  ap- 
plicable to  civil,  criminal,  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings  involving  the 
United  States  and  civil  proceedings  in- 
volving State  and  local  governments. 

SD-226 
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OCTOBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  certain 
barriers  to  health  care. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  do- 
mestic violence, 

SD-628 

OCTOBER  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sul>com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  240.  to  start  day- 
light savings  time  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  March,  and  S.   1433.  to  start  day- 
light savings  time  on  the  first  Sunday 
of   April   and   to   end   it  on   the   first 
Sunday  of  November. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Impact  of 
trade  on  employment  and  productivi- 
ty. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Office  of  Veterans  Affairs 

SR-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Joint  Library 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

H-328.  Capitol 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  U.S.  Intelligence  mon- 
itoring capabilities. 

SH-219 

NOVEMBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(P.L.  96-448). 

SR-253 

NOVEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(P.L.  96-448). 

SR-253 

NOVEMBER  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  {ind  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    provide    for    public    financing    of 
Senate  general  election  campaigns. 

SR-301 


NOVEMBER  6 

9:30  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   joint   hearings   on   the  space 
world  administrative  radio  (WARC). 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 

Subcommittee 
Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold   joint  hearings  on  farm  bank- 
ruptcy. 

SD-628 

NOVEMBER  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  insurance  and  space 
commercialization. 

SR-253 

NOVEMBER  8 

9:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  report  on 
proposed  reform  of  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal insurance  program  (Medicare  Part 
A)  method  of  paying  for  capital  costs. 

SD-215 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570.  S.  372.  S. 
946.  and  S.  913.  bills  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing program,  and  other  coal  related 

issues. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  in  espionage  activi- 
ties In  the  United  States. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  the  impact  of 
trade  on  employment  and  productivi- 
ty- 

SD-562 


NOVEMBER  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  on  LAND- 
SAT  commercialization. 

SR-253 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  nutrition  and  fit- 
ness in  public  health. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  espionage  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

SD-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's July  8.  1985  National  Defense 
Stockpile  ■modernization"  proposal 
and  its  potential  impact  on  the  domes- 
tic mining  industry. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  regula- 
tory activities  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     find     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To     resume      oversight      hearings     on 
ground-water    level    and    use    and    on 
ground-water  quality  and  flow  in  the 
United  States. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  supple- 
mentary  medical   insurance   program 


2^233 

(Medicare  Part  B)  payments  for  physi- 
cian services,  focusing  on  efforts  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  others  to  assess  the  cur- 
rent payment  mechanism  and  develop 
reform  options. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  promotion  of 
domestic  tourism. 

SR-253 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  discuss  pending 
business. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

DECEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  environ- 
mental effects  of  global  atmospheric 
warmings. 

SD-406 


CANCELLATIONS 
OCTOBER  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  terrorism  in  South 
Africa  as  it  affects  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

SD-G50 

OCTOBER  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  a  cost-of-living 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1986  in  the 
rates  of  veterans  disability  compensa- 
tion and  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  children. 

SR-418 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Aru.  Jind  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  programs  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD-430 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Slmcha  Preedman,  Adath  Ye- 
shurun  Synagogue.  Miami,  FL.  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Dear  G-d.  in  Pirlie  Avot,  Ethics  of 
the  Fathers,  we  learn  that  the  world 
endures  due  to  three  principles:  truth, 
justice,  and  peace. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
states  that  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self  evident,  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal:  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liber- 
ty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Dear  G-d.  while  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, upon  whom  we  ask  Thy  bless- 
ings, while  they  defend  and  support 
those  self-evident  truths,  there  are  yet 
those  individuals  and  even  nations 
who  do  not. 

Some  would  deny  the  principle  of 
life  by  savagely  killing  innocent 
people,  others  would  defy  the  princi- 
ple of  liberty,  thus  creating  refuseniks 
and  prisoners  of  conscience. 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  said,  "Man 
cannot  reduce  the  truth  to  ashes,  he 
may  murder  his  fellow  man  with  a 
shot  in  the  back,  but  he  does  not 
murder  justice  •  •  '. ' 

Dear  G-d.  we  have  faith  that  truth, 
justice,  and  peace  shall  yet  prevail  de- 
spite the  fulminations  of  those  who  so 
viciously  attempt  to  prevent  it. 

We  believe  the  dream  is  real  and 
that  it  will  come  to  fruition  due  to 
those  brave  peoples  who  fight  against 
tyranny  and  terrorism.  They  are  the 
last  best  hope  of  mankind. 

G-d.  bless  America.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3038.  An  su:t  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  3038)  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  iiiaependent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes. "  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
DoMENici.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Johm- 
STON,  and  Mr.  Lautenberc  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RABBI  SIMCHA  FREEDMAN 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  Rabbi  Simcha  Freedman  and 
to  thank  him  for  officiating  in  the 
opening  prayer  today  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

My  good  friend  of  many  years. 
Rabbi  Freedman  is  the  spiritual  leader 
of  Temple  Adath  Yeshurun  of  the  city 
of  North  Miami  Beach.  His  involve- 
ment in  the  community  has  over  the 
years  cast  him  as  a  true  leader  on 
behalf  of  human  rights  and  other  hu- 
manitarian concerns.  His  activism  on 
Soviet  Jewry  is  especially  notable. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  street  address 
of  Temple  Adath  Yeshurun  was 
changed  to  be  known  as  Shcharansky 
Boulevard  to  symbolize  the  continued 
incarceration  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  utter 
abuse  of  his  human  rights. 

Rabbi  Freedman's  congregation  is 
testimony  to  the  pivotal  role  he  has 
played  in  building  Temple  Adath  Ye- 
shurun as  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
congregations  in  Miami.  Its  beautiful 
day  care  center,  public  events,  and 
other  services  enable  its  large  commu- 
nity to  enjoy  a  full  spectrum  of  activi- 
ties. 

Once  again,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  welcome  Pabbi  Simcha 
Freedman  and  thank  him  for  honoring 
us  this  morning 


HUMAN  RIGHIS  ABUSES  WAR- 
RANT SUSPENSION  OF  ROMA- 
NIA'S MFN 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey   asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  myself.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  sus- 
pend most-favored-nation  [MFN] 
status  to  Romania  for  6  months  on  ac- 
count of  egregious  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  that  country. 

Romania,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  enjoyed 
MFN  since  1975.  Annual  trade  be- 
tween our  two  countries  amounts  to 
approximately  $1  billion  and  the  Ro- 
manians export  more  than  they 
import  by  a  ratio  of  more  than  4  to  1. 

In  exchange  for  these  considerable 
enhancements  to  the  Romanian  econ- 
omy, the  United  States  hopes  the 
Ceausescu  regime  will  act  more  inde- 
pendently of  the  Soviet  Union  in  for- 
eign policy  matters,  while  adhering  to 
international  human  rights  standards 
at  home. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  Romanians 
have  demonstrated  at  best  some  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  digress  from 
hardline  Soviet  policy— Romania  sent 
a  team  to  the  Olympics  in  Los  Ange- 
les—their record  on  human  rights  is 
shameful. 

Four  months  ago,  Mr.  Hall.  Mr. 
Wolf,  and  I  went  on  a  factfinding  mis- 
sion to  Romania  sponsored  by  Chris- 
tian Response  International.  We  met 
with  high  Government  leaders  includ- 
ing Foreign  Minister  Stefan  Andrei 
and  religious  leaders  in  an  attempt  to 
better  understand  the  reality  of  what 
is  occurring  there.  We  came  away 
deeply  concerned  over  the  human 
rights  situation,  especially  the  system- 
atic persecution  of  Christians,  the 
bulldozing  of  churches  and  other  re- 
pressive actions  by  the  Government. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  note  with  joy 
that  since  our  return.  Father 
Gheorghe  Calciu,  the  Orthodox  priest 
who  spent  more  than  20  years  in 
prison  for  his  faith  In  Christ,  has  been 
permitted  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  rather 
than  moving  toward  an  easing  up  on 
rights  violations,  Romania  is  cracking 
down. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  the  Romanian 
Government  tolerates  no  domestic 
criticism,  no  opposition,  no  dissent 
from  its  policies.  There  are  massive 
controls  of  all  forms  of  the  media, 
freedom  of  speech,  amd  movement 
within  and  without  the  country.  Fur- 
thermore, citizens  are  prohibited  the 
right  to  assemble  unless  specific  per- 
mission is  granted  by  the  Goverrunent. 
Of  course,  that  permission  is  only  se- 


cured when  the  Government  has  in- 
sured that  the  activity  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Christians  are  singled  out  for  arrest 
and  imprisorunent.  Groups  like  Am- 
nesty International  have  raised  con- 
cerns over  beatings  and  psychiatric 
abuse  against  prisoners  of  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  this 
action  is  necessary— but  it  is.  The  lead- 
ers in  Bucharest  must  come  to  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  is  only  in- 
sisting that  Romania  keep  its  word  as 
a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki  Accords. 
Respect  for  human  rights  isn't  option- 
al; it  is  fundamental,  and  is  the  only 
legitimate  basis  for  genuine  bilateral 
relations. 


ALEX     ODEH.     AN     ARAB-AMERI- 
CAN VOICE  OF  MODERATION 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
urmoted  by  the  Nation's  press,  a  ter- 
rorist bombing  killed  a  good  and 
gentle  college  professor  on  October  11, 
1985.  It  happened  not  on  the  high 
seas,  but  in  Santa  Ana,  CA. 

Now  Alex  Odeh's  2-year-old  daugh- 
ter. Suzanne,  will  never  Itnow  her 
father  as  do  her  5-  and  7-year-old  sis- 
ters. Samia  and  Helena. 

His  three  daughters  will  never  know, 
as  I  know,  the  great  decency  and  the 
exemplary  humaneness  of  their 
e  wit- 
nessing that  violence  breeds  violence." 
He  condemned  terrorism  in  all  its 
forms;  instead,  he  advocated  peaceful 
dialog.  Alex  was  a  Catholic.  However, 
when  a  memorial  service  was  request- 
ed for  Alex,  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  a  Catholic  university,  the 
president  denied  the  request. 

To  no  avail.  I  urged  a  change  of 
mind.  Why  the  refusal?  Fear.  Fear  of 
reprisal.  Extremists  silenced  a  voice  of 
moderation.  To  our  shame,  they  also 
intimidated  the  leader  of  an  institu- 
tion symbolic  of  fairness  and  compas- 
sion. Has  terrorism  won?  It  caimot  be 
allowed  to  be  so. 

The  whole  Nation  must  mourn 
equally  and  fearlessly  the  killings  of 
Alex  Odeh  and  Leon  Kinghoffer.  If  we 
do  not.  then  we  should  begin  to  mourn 
for  ourselves,  because  we  will  have 
become  the  victims  of  terrorism. 
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INDIAN  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  McCAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  tragedies  in  America  today  is 
the  conditions  that  exist  on  our  Indian 
reservations:  unemployment,  poverty, 
and  despair  throughout  many  of  our 
reservations  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Indian  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1985,  which  I  believe  can  bring  new 
hope  and  prosperity  to  all  native 
Americans. 

Poverty  is  a  way  of  life  on  many  res- 
ervations. Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  is 
rampant.  Limited  education  portends 
a  life  of  functional  illiteracy  and  un- 
employability  for  many  Indian  people. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  offers  a  dif- 
ferent choice— a  path  toward  hope 
rather  than  despair.  It  will  encourage 
Indian  tribes  to  work  with  the  busi- 
ness community  to  create  jobs,  provide 
employment  training,  and  initiate 
long-term  economic  development.  The 
Indian  Economic  Development  Act 
would  provide  for  the  designation  of 
certain  tribal  lands  as  enterprise 
zones,  thus  encouraging  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  reducing  Indian  de- 
pendency on  Federal  assistance. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  faced 
by  reservations  is  the  reluctance  of 
businesses  to  invest.  This  legislation 
would  serve  as  a  catalyst— spurring  in- 
vestment, creating  jobs,  and  fostering 
entrepreneurship. 

The  Indian  Economic  Development 
Act  offers  the  Nation's  tribes  the  op- 
portunity to  join  forces  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  build  a  better  life.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 


S.  49  WOULD  BENEFIT 
ASSASSINS,  NOT  SPORTSMEN 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  easy  access  to  gims  has  left  a 
trail  of  tragedy  Euid  violence  through 
our  Nation's  recent  history.  President 
Kennedy,  Robert  Kennedy,  President 
Ford,  and  President  Reagan  have  all 
suffered  from  the  assassin's  touch. 
And  daily  we  hear  of  new  tragedies  af- 
fecting our  neighborhoods  and  our 
communities. 

Legislation  which  will  enable  the 
Lee  Harvey  Oswalds.  Sirhan  Sirhans, 
John  Hinckleys,  and  street-comer 
muggers  alike  to  easily  obtain  untra- 
ceable firearms  is  now  pending  in  com- 
mittee. Efforts  are  being  made  to 
bring  it  directly  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Every  major  law  enforcement  group 
in  the  country  opposes  this  legislation. 

S.  49  Is  being  sold  as  a  "sportsman's 
bill,"  but  in  hearings,  a  far  different 
picture  would  emerge.  S.  49  would 
allow  the  interstate  sale  of  handguns 
for  the  first  time  since  1968,  prohibit 


surprise  inspection  visits  to  handgun 
dealers,  and  permit  dealers  to  sell  guns 
from  their  personal  and  private  collec- 
tions. These  provisions  are  not  provi- 
sions for  sportsmen  but  are  provisions 
for  criminals. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  all  ef- 
forts to  bring  S.  49  to  the  floor  with- 
out adequate  hearings. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1985,  A  HAL- 
LOWEEN TRICK,  NOT  A  TREAT 

(Mr.  GROTBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
1,  the  Housing  Act  of  1985  included  in 
title  II  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  is  the  only  major  authori- 
zation bill  included  by  a  major  com- 
mittee in  the  reconciliation  process. 

I  find  it  only  fitting  that  the  House 
is  considering  this  important  legisla- 
tion on  the  advent  of  Halloween.  If 
H.R.  1  prevails  and  gets  passed  under 
the  cloak  of  the  reconciliation  bill,  the 
American  taxpayers  will  be  getting  the 
"trick"  while  the  30  majority  members 
of  the  Housing  Banking  Conunittee 
will  be  getting  the  "treat."  The  "trick" 
will  be  that  major  housing  legislation 
would  pass  the  House  by  the  say  of 
only  30  House  Members.  This  would 
be  the  biggest  "trick"  played  on  our 
democratic  process  that  I  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  The  "treat "  will  go  to  the 
30  majority  members  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  who  had  the  only 
say  in  modifying  H.R.  1  for  reconcilia- 
tion purposes. 

I  ask  my  colleagues— something 
must  be  wrong  with  H.R.  1  if  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee view  the  reconciliation  process 
as  their  best  and  only  hope  for  con- 
gressional passage  of  the  Housing  Act 
this  year.  This  alone  should  be  a 
signal  for  the  405  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  question  what  is  contained 
In  the  housing  bill. 

If  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  1 
are  so  contentious  that  they  must  be 
hidden  in  an  omnibus  reconciliation 
bill  what  will  this  do  to  assure  a  timely 
conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  deficit  reduction— let's  not 
have  any  "tricks  or  treats"  this  year. 


D  1215 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 
OF  PATRIOTISM 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  re- 
kindled that  great  American  spirit  of 
patriotism— none   more   so   than    the 
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recent  awards  to  American  Nobel  lau- 
reates. One  of  the  most  inspiring  indi- 
viduals in  this  esteemed  group  is  Prof. 
Franco  Modigliani  of  MIT.  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  economics.  His  pio- 
neering work  in  the  area  of  savings 
comes  at  a  most  opportune  time  for 
the  Nation— a  period  where  Americans 
are  saving  less,  borrowing  more,  and 
staring  at  a  $2  trillion  national  debt. 
Professor  Modigllani's  work  should 
serve  as  a  clarion  call  to  all  Americans, 
especially  those  of  us  shaping  econom- 
ic policy. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  will  soon  be 
introducing  legislation  which  enlists 
U.S.  savings  bonds  in  the  battle  to  re- 
verse this  dangerous  trend  and  literal- 
ly "buy  back  America."  The  legislation 
will  declare  1986  as  "Save  for  the 
U.S.A."  year,  calling  on  the  President 
to  elevate  to  national  prominence  a 
major  national  savings  bond  drive  that 
can  help  increase  savings  and  reduce 
our  Federal  deficit,  and  wean  our- 
selves off  our  growing  unwise  depend- 
ence on  foreign  credit.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  this  most  valuable 
savings  and  investment  endeavor  for 
our  country's  future. 
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ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
ANGOLA 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  Amnesty  International,  the 
Communist  regime  in  Angola  is  brutal 
and  routinely  violates  human  rights.  It 
has  been  engaged  for  more  than  10 
years  in  a  civil  war  with  the  anti- 
Marxist  forces  of  Jonas  Savimbl. 
There  are  more  than  30.000  Cuban 
troops  in  Angola  supporting  the  Com- 
munists and  there  are  also  1,500  Sovi- 
ets and  2.500  East  Germans.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  supplied  the  Angolan 
Government  with  sophisticated  air- 
craft, tanks,  and  other  weapons. 

Incredibly,  the  United  States  has 
been  financing  the  Angolan  Govern- 
ment through  United  States  invest- 
ment there,  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
and  by  more  than  $1  billion  of  imports 
each  year  including  the  purchase  of 
more  than  80  percent  of  oil  produced 
In  Angola.  This  is  immoral  and  inde- 
fensible. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
that  bans  future  U.S.  business  invest- 
ment in  Angola,  prohibits  loans  to 
Angola,  and  requires  the  President  to 
embargo  all  trade  with  Angola  unless 
certain  conditions  are  met.  Among 
those  conditions  are  significant  efforts 
to  improve  human  rights,  free  elec- 
tions, and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Cuban,  Soviet,  and  other  foreign  Com- 
munist troops. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  We  must 
stop  this  outrage. 


THE  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
(Mr.   SHARP  asked   and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider  the 
Reconciliation  Act,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  our  chief  effort  in  this  Congress 
to  cut  Federal  spending  and  thereby 
cut  the  Federal  deficit.  We  all  know 
that  among  the  serious  provisions  to 
do  that  In  that  bill  are  some  provisions 
that  are.  in  fact,  going  to  be  very 
costly  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer.  One  of  those  Is  the 
outrageous  giveaway  of  future  reve- 
nues earned  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  that  will  be  given  to  several 
States.  This  provision  was  not  envi- 
sioned in  the  budget  resolution.  It  will 
make  it  very  hard  in  the  future  for  us 
to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  in  re- 
ducing future  deficits,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  House  Rules  Committee  re- 
fused by  a  vote  of  7  to  6  to  let  the 
entire  House  vote  on  this  serious 
matter. 

Tomorrow,  as  the  House  considers 
the  rule  on  reconciliation,  I  hope 
Members  will  recognize  that  voting 
"yes"  will  prove  costly  to  balancing 
the  budget  in  the  future. 


Brady,  wife  of  Presidential  Press  Sec- 
retary Jim  Brady.  In  a  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  urging  them  to  let 
the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
take  place.  Mrs.  Brady  writes: 

Now  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  all  our  voices 
to  be  heard  on  this  Issue.  I  have  so  much  to 
say— please  listen. 

Out  of  respect  for  Sarah  and  Jim 
Brady  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  Americans  who  have  been 
threatened,  maimed,  or  killed  by  hand- 
guns. I  urge  Members  not  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition  on  S.  49. 
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OPPOSE  DISCHARGE  PETITION 
ON  FIREARMS  OWNERS  PRO- 
TECTION ACT 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rarely  a  day  goes  by  when  the  news 
does  not  recite  incidents  of  violent 
crime.  Americans  everywhere  live  with 
the  fear  that  they  could  be  the  next 
victim  of  some  life-threatening  crimi- 
nal act. 

If  there  is  one  proposal  that  Con- 
gress could  adopt  that  would  do  more 
to  curb  street  crime  than  any  other,  it 
would  be  strong  handgun  control  legis- 
lation. Until  handguns  are  outlawed, 
every  outlaw  can  get  a  handgun.  Un- 
fortimately,  S.  49.  the  Senate-passed 
Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act, 
would  take  us  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion—backward in  the  fight  against 
violent  crime. 

The  Nation's  major  law  enforcement 
organizations  have  pointed  out  that  S. 
49  would  significantly  undermine  law 
enforcement;  yet  S.  49  was  never  even 
considered  at  the  committee  level  in 
the  other  body. 

Now  an  attempt  is  being  made  in  the 
House  to  bypass  the  committee  proc- 
ess here  and  bring  S.  49  to  the  floor  by 
means  of  a  discharge  petition,  even 
though  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  already  announced  that  It  will 
begin  comprehensive  hearings  next 
week. 

One  citizen  who  has  been  invited  to 
testify    at    those    hearings    Is    Sarah 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU 
NITY  WAGE  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year.  President  Reagan  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress  urging  the 
enactment  of  the  Youth  Employment 
Opportunity  Wage  Act  of  1985.  I  share 
his  sentiments  that  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's longstanding  problems  Is  provid- 
ing adequate  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  our  young  people.  Even  in  our 
times  of  economic  prosperity,  unem- 
ployment among  our  youth  remains  a 
problem.  Through  this  legislation,  we 
can  make  It  possible  for  employers  to 
expand  job  opportunities  for  young 
people  during  the  summer  months. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sound 
proposal,  crafted  to  create  400.000 
summer  youth  jobs  across  the  country 
at  no  additional  cost  to  taxpayers,  this 
bill  represents  a  principle  I  find  criti- 
cal to  the  character  development  of 
our  young  people.  That  is  the  basic 
good  that  comes  from  learning  respon- 
sibility and  learning  to  adapt  to  a  vari- 
ety of  people  and  situations.  Positive 
experiences  in  the  workplaw;e  can  help 
teach  Important  values— values  which 
are  central  to  success  later  in  life.  It 
teaches  an  ethic  that  is  basic  to  the 
American  society.  Our  young  people 
need  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  that 
American  ethic.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  this  legislation  carefully 
and  to  enact  it  speedily. 


LEON  KLINGHOFFER 
(Mr.   WEISS   asked   and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Leon 
Klinghoffer  represented  what  is  best 
in  America.  He  was  a  courageous  and 
determined  man  who  fought  injustice 
all  his  life.  During  the  Second  World 
War.  he  served  his  country  In  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  After  the  war.  he  re- 
alized a  dream  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans-starting with  little  more  than 
their  own  ingenuity  and  determina- 
tion, he  and  his  brother  built  a  compa- 


ny to  manufacture  a  product  which 
they  themselves  had  invented.  As  a 
philanthropist,  he  then  shared  his 
good  fortune  generously  with  others. 

In  recent  years,  partly  paralyzed  by 
a  stroke,  he  refused  to  accept  the  limi- 
tations of  his  disability.  He  set  for 
himself  the  goal  of  escorting  his 
daughter  Ilsa  at  her  wedding  2  months 
hence,  and  had  he  lived  he  would  not 
have  rested  until  he  had  achieved  that 
goal. 

When  he  was  attacked  by  the  Achille 
Lauro  terrorists.  Leon  Klinghoffer, 
disabled  as  he  was.  resisted  coura- 
geously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  altogether  fitting 
that  we  honor  this  brave  American. 
Together  with  Senator  Alphonse 
DAmato  of  New  York.  I  am,  there- 
fore, introducing  legislation  to  confer 
the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  of 
Achievement  on  Leon  Klinghoffer 
posthumously.  I  invite  all  Members  of 
the  House  to  join  me  as  cosponsors. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  FILING 
TAX  RETURNS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Halloween  this  year 
began  on  April  15,  when  we  began 
hearing  horror  stories  from  our  tax- 
payers on  the  treatment  they  have 
been  receiving  from  the  various  IRS 
offices  throughout  the  country,  re- 
ports of  missed  and  misfiled  returns, 
refunds  delayed,  threats  of  liens  and 
legal  action  on  the  part  of  the  IRS.  all 
kinds  of  horror  stories.  Not  all  of  them 
can  be  blamed  on  the  computer  grem- 
lins or  ghosts  that  the  IRS  talks 
about.  Part  of  it  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  100  million  returns  have  to 
be  filed  every  year  by  April  15. 

I  have  proposed  today  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  we  elimi- 
nate the  filing  date  of  April  15  and 
spread  out  the  filing  dates  across  the 
year  through  a  system  of  staggered  re- 
turns, to  become  compiled  on  the  basis 
of  the  taxpayer's  birth  date.  It  is 
worth  considering.  It  can  end  that 
crush  on  April  15  and  take  us  a  long 
way  toward  simplifying  the  system  of 
tax  filing  that  we  now  have. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
ask  their  individual  members  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  foster 
this  plan.  It  is  about  time  we  tried  to 
do  something. 


bring  to  your  attention  a  dilemma  re- 
garding time  that  my  constituents  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  are  now  facing  due  to  the  Fed- 
eral bureacracy.  Back  in  June,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  published 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  re- 
garding a  change  in  the  time  zone 
boundary  for  southwestern  Indiana. 

Public  hearings  were  conducted  in 
July  throughout  the  affected  area  and 
public  comments  were  solicited  until 
August  20.  It  has  now  been  2V2  months 
since  the  close  of  the  comment  period 
and  no  decision  has  been  issued  by 
DOT.  Furthermore,  DOT  has  refused 
to  say  when  a  decision  will  be  forth- 
coming. My  constituents  are  wonder- 
ing how  to  resolve  their  paramoimt 
concern  of  scheduling.  Businesses,  air- 
lines, school  districts,  farmers,  and 
citizens  alike  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
a  resolution  of  this  issue. 

DOT  officials  have  demonstrated 
their  indifference  and  disregard  for 
the  Hooslers  of  southwestern  Indiana. 
The  excessive  delay  in  the  decision- 
making process  has  disrupted  the 
schedules  of  the  five  coimtles  and  Is 
intolerable.  The  DOT'S  lack  of  action 
reflects  on  all  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  is  simply  inexcusable. 


TIME  ZONE  ISSUE 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  begin  consideration  of  the  Daylight 
Saving  Extension  Act,  I  would  like  to 


I  will  be  taking  a  special  order  to- 
night to  address  the  matter  of  how  to 
deal  with  terrorist  organizations,  and  I 
will  be  introducing  a  resolution  toward 
this  end.  It's  time  we  took  action. 


A  TIME  FOR  ACTION 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
history  books  record  that  the  "Reign 
of  Terror"  took  place  in  France  follow- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy, 
when  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette 
had  to  eat  crow  instead  of  cake. 

What  we  are  finding,  however,  is 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  another 
reign  of  terror:  repeated  violence  di- 
rected against  American  citizens  and 
property  by  International  terrorists. 

As  a  nation  and  as  civilized  human 
beings,  we  are  morally  outraged  at  the 
perpetration  of  these  cruel  and  vicious 
crimes.  We  are  also  angry  and  frus- 
trated because  there  seems  to  be  no 
way  to  either  prevent  them  from  hap- 
pening or  apprehend  those  responsi- 
ble. 

As  a  result,  there  was  some  cause  for 
national  rejoicing  when  the  four  hi- 
jackers of  the  Achille  Lauro  were  cap- 
tured and  turned  over  to  Italian  au- 
thorities to  stand  trial.  It  is  not  re- 
venge that  we  seek,  but  justice. 

Too  often,  we  find  ourselves  impo- 
tent in  the  face  of  terrorist  attacks. 
We  can  cheer  when  an  occasional  hi- 
jacker is  captured,  but  far  too  many  of 
these  criminal  acts  go  unanswered.  We 
need  to  take  suction  similar  to  that 
which  President  Carter  took  during 
the  black  days  of  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis:  freeze  the  assets  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  FILED  ON 
FIREARM  OWNERS'  PROTEC- 
TION ACT 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  suid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1979,  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress, I  first  introduced  the  Firearm 
Owners'  Protection  Act— 181  of  my 
colleagues  joined  me  as  cosponsors. 

In  each  succeeding  Congress  I  have 
introduced  the  legislation  with  as 
many  as  180  cosponsors.  But  during 
this  time  in  the  House  there  has  never 
been  a  conunittee  hearing  on  the  legis- 
lation despite  my  repeated  requests. 

In  the  meantime  in  each  Congress 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  has  in- 
troduced the  legislation  In  the  other 
body.  On  July  9  of  this  year  the  other 
body  passed  their  version  of  the  legis- 
lation by  a  70-to-15  vote.  The  next  day 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  was  quoted  as  saying  the 
bill  was  "dead  on  arrival.  " 

The  only  recourse  left  to  us  is  the 
filing  of  a  discharge  petition  to  enable 
the  Firearm  Owners'  Protection  Act  to 
be  brought  to  the  House. 

I  have  today  filed  a  petition  to  dis- 
charge House  Resolution  290  enabling 
the  legislation  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  signing 
the  Discharge  Petition  No.  4. 

This  evening  I  am  taking  a  special 
order  to  discuss  this  issue  and  I  Invite 
you  to  join  me  in  that  discussion. 


THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
TIRADES  OF  DANIEL  ORTEGA 
(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  address  the   House   for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nicara- 
guan  dictator.  Daniel  Ortega,  Is  now 
claiming  that  his  order  to  suspend  all 
remaining  civil  liberties  in  his  country 
was  due  to  the  "genocide  "  being  prac- 
ticed by  the  United  States  against  his 
ra'jon,  can  you  believe  that? 

This  is  the  same  man  who.  dressed 
in  a  military  uniform,  appeared  before 
the  United  Nations  last  year  and  de- 
clared the  United  States  was  planning 
an  imminent  invasion  of  Nicaragua. 

While  Mr.  Ortega  seems  to  make 
headlines  with  these  pronouncements, 
he  has  never  made  much  sense.  And  I 
hope  the  foreign  leaders  at  the  United 
Nations  and  we  here  in  Congress  rec- 
ognize this  man  and  his  statements  for 
what    they    truly    represent.    Daniel 
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Ortega  Is  a  Marxist  revolutionary  who 
camne  to  power  behind  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  reinforced  his  position  by  win- 
ning his  office  in  a  sham  election,  and 
last  week  enhanced  it  even  more  by 
suspending  what  was  left  of  his  peo- 
ple's civil  rights.  He  is  beholden  to 
Moscow  and  Cuba.  And  we  all  remem- 
ber his  comments  and  recent  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union  requesting  $200  mil- 
lion in  arms  immediately  after  a  $14 
million  economic  Contra  aid  package 
failed  by  a  vote  here  in  Congress. 

I'd  suggest  that  the  news  media  and 
the  Congress  listen  more  to  what  the 
administration  has  to  say  about  this 
man  and  his  Marxist  government; 
than  to  the  ridiculous  assertions  and 
public  relations  tirades  of  Daniel 
Ortega. 


THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  IS 
BREAKING  THE  LAW 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  breaking  the  law. 
The  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
makes  purchases  for  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile,  has  been  purchasing 
illegally  dumped  titanium.  A  titanium 
manufacturer  In  my  district,  the  RMI 
Co.,  recently  won  an  antidumping  suit 
before  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission against  the  Japanese. 

Based  on  this  decision,  the  Com- 
merce Department  Imposed  antidump- 
ing duties.  Therefore,  under  current 
U.S.  trade  law.  It  Is  clear  that  these  ti- 
tanium purchases  made  by  our  own 
Commerce  Department  are  undercut- 
ting U.S.  industries,  and  I  might  add, 
illegally. 

Yet,  this  administration  persists  in 
its  previous  practice  of  purchasing  this 
illegally  dumped  titanium.  It  is  crazy, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  literally  helping  foreign  coun- 
tries put  American  industries  out  of 
business  by  purchasing  illegally 
dumped  goods.  It  is  a  shame  that  even 
our  own  Government  Is  wrecking 
American  Industry.  Why  need  we  fear 
foreign  competition  when  America's 
own  Government  is  wrecking  our  own 
industry? 

I  believe  something  should  be  done 
and  the  President  should  react  to  this 
purchasing  of  Illegally  dumped  titani- 
um. 


THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY WAGE  ACT  OP 
1985 

(Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIEi;SON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  1811.  the 
Youth       Employment       Opportunity 


Wage  Act  of  1985,  and  ask  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  1811  would  permit  employers  to 
pay  young  people  under  20  years  of 
age.  from  May  1  through  September 
30,  a  wage  of  no  less  than  either  75 
percent  of  the  otherwise  applicable 
minimum  wage  or  $2.50  per  hour, 
whichever  is  less.  This  bill  provides 
protections  sc  that  adult  workers  or 
previously  hired  youth  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  proposal.  It 
also  prohibits  employers  from  substi- 
tuting youth  for  current  employees. 
Employers  who  discharge,  transfer,  or 
demote  workers  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying eligible  youth  are  subject  to 
various  legal  remedies  and  sanctions, 
including  a  $10,000  fine,  6  months  in 
prison,  and  payment  of  back  wages. 

The  summer  youth  employment  op- 
portunity offers  the  promise  of  em- 
ployment to  potentially  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  currently 
denied  the  chance  to  gain  experience, 
self  confidence,  effective  work  habits, 
and  Income  for  one's  labor  and  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  1811  and  ask.  again, 
that  Immediate  action  be  taken  on  this 
legislation. 


ELDERLY  AND  MEDICARE  COST 
INCREASES 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  on  May  1  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  any  further  Medicare  cutbacks 
and  a  Social  Security  cost-of-living  al- 
lowance freeze.  These  Increases,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  are  the  result  of  the 
1981  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act,  a  bill  I  voted  against. 

Since  my  speech  In  May,  we  have 
been  successful  in  defeating  many  of 
the  administration's  proposals.  As  a 
result,  the  elderly  are  going  to  get  a 
cost-of-living  allowance,  and  their 
monthly  Medicare  premiums  will  not 
Increase.  Nonetheless.  I  tun  very  con- 
cerned that  beginning  In  1986  they  sire 
now  going  to  have  to  pay  $492  for 
their  first  days  stay  in  the  hospital. 
That  Is  an  increase  of  $92  from  the 
1985  rate. 

Out-of-pocket  health  care  costs  for 
the  elderly  have  risen  at  the  rate  of 
11.4  percent  per  year  since  1980.  With 
only  an  average  3.5-percent  Social  Se- 
curity cost-of-living  allowance  the  el- 
derly are  out  8  percent  armually. 
Being  sick  enough  to  have  to  be  hospi- 
talized Is  traumatic  enough  for  an 
older  person,  but  having  to  struggle 
and  worry  about  how  to  finance  that 
first  day  In  the  hospital  Is  a  double 
burden.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we 
here  in  Congress  act  to  relieve  the  el- 
derly of  some  of  these  burdens. 


AMERICAN  HOSTAGE  CRISIS  IN 
595TH  DAY 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  595th  day  Americans  have  been 
held  hostage  in  Lebanon. 

William  Buckley,  a  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  officer,  was  kidnaped  in  Beirut 
on  March  16.  1984,  595  days  ago  today. 

Today  marks  the  288th  day  Father 
Lawrence  Jenco  has  been  held  hos- 
tage. 

Terry  Anderson,  the  Beirut  bureau 
chief  for  the  Associated  Press,  was 
taken  hostage  In  Lebanon  220  days 
ago. 

David  Jacobsen,  director  of  the 
American  University  hospital  in 
Beirut,  was  kidnaped  146  days  ago. 

The  dean  of  the  American  Universi- 
ty agriculture  school,  Thomas  Suther- 
land, was  taken  hostage  135  days  ago. 

Today  also  marks  the  324th  day 
since  the  disappearance  of  Peter  Kil- 
bum.  the  American  University  librari- 
an. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  hostage 
crisis  is  now  In  its  595th  day.  It  started 
long  before  the  hijacking  of  the  Ital- 
ian cruise  ship  and  the  midair  capture 
of  the  hijackers.  It  won't  end  until  all 
the  Americans  held  hostage  in  Leba- 
non are  back  home  safe  and  sound. 

Please  God.  let  them  go  free— and 
soon. 


PETITION  TO  DISCHARGE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
FROM  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
49  AND  H.R.  945 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  aind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  sign  a  discharge 
petition  on  S.  49.  Such  a  petition  is  not 
appropriate.  This  legislation  Is  not 
being  bottled  up  or  held  hostage. 

The  Subconunlttee  on  Crime,  which 
I  chair,  win  be  holding  hearings  on 
this  and  related  bills  next  Monday.  In 
New  York  City. 

After  we  complete  our  hearings.  I 
expect  to  report  consensus  legisla- 
tion—that accommodates  the  concerns 
of  hunters  and  sportsmen  as  well  as 
our  police  and  other  concerned  citi- 
zens, and  which  does  not  weaken  our 
Nation's  fight  against  violent  crime. 

Don't  short  circuit  the  legislative 
process  on  these  Important  Issues.  Dis- 
charge will  prevent  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  S.  49.  It 
prevents  any  amendment.  Surely  the 
supporters  of  3.  49  are  not  afraid  of  a 
fair  examination  of  the  bill  In  hear- 
ings. 

There  are  problems  with  S.  49. 
which  was  not  subject  to  hearings  in 


the  other  body,  and  which  was  not  re- 
ferred to  or  considered  by  committee. 
Just  one  example  Is  that  S.  49  would 
undercut  the  5-year  mandatory  prison 
term  that  we  enacted  last  year  to 
punish  those  who  carry  or  use  a  fire- 
arm In  the  commission  of  a  crime  of  vi- 
olence. If  the  discharge  petition  pre- 
vails, we  could  not  correct  that  serious 
mistake. 

The  Nation's  police  officers  are  op- 
posed to  this  legislation.  They,  who 
face  armed  criminals  on  the  streets 
and  highways  every  day,  believe  that 
S.  49,  as  it  is  now  written,  would  make 
it  easier  for  criminals  to  get  firearms. 

Before  you  sign  onto  this  petition, 
make  sure  you  listen  to  the  facts. 
Check  with  the  chiefs  of  police  and 
sheriffs  and  police  officers  in  your  dis- 
trict. 

You  will  find  It  Is  not  prudent  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition  on  S.  49. 


we  pass  it  as  part  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act. 
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HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
SHOULD  RECEIVE  SEPARATE 
CONSIDERATION 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  address  an  Issue  that  is 
of  great  Importance  to  all  of  us.  Many 
times  we  In  this  House  pass  legislation 
that  we  regret  later  on,  and  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  for  that  Is  that  we 
have  not  adequately  reflected  on  the 
legislation  or  because  we  have  not  ade- 
quately studied  it. 

Tomorrow  we  walk  into  such  a  bear 
trap.  Tomorrow  the  House  will  take  up 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  and  my 
colleagues  should  know  that  this  par- 
ticular act  will  contain  the  1985  hous- 
ing legislation,  H.R.  1.  H.R.  1  is  always 
the  legislative  flagship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party;  and  it  is  going  to  be 
passed  under  a  false  flag. 

H.R.  1  must  be  debated  on  its  merits. 
H.R.  1  Involves  not  millions  of  dollars 
but  billions  of  dollars.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  vote  on  this  legislation  without 
adequate  debate  and  say  that  we  are 
concerned  about  the  deficit  and  con- 
cerned about  balancing  the  budget. 
This  bill  has  227  pages  of  substantive 
legislative  language  affecting  housing 
and  conmiunity  development  pro- 
grams, and  it  should  not  be  subject  to 
one  up  or  down,  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  the  Members  to 
review  this  legislation.  To  look  at  the 
Latta  amendment,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  Latta  amendment  which  is  going 
to  strike  the  nongermane  legislative 
language,  the  new  programs,  and  the 
add-ons  from  the  reconciliation  bill. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  pass  this  legis- 
lation with  a  good  conscience  unless 
we  give  it  appropriate  and  due  consid- 
eration. We  are  not  going  to  do  that  if 


KAISA       RANDPERE,        PERHAPS 
THE    WORLD'S    YOUNGEST    PO 
LITICAL  PRISONER 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
introduce  Kalsa  Randpere.  As  you  can 
see  from  this  picture,  she  is  adorable. 
She  is  2  years  old.  She  is  Estonian,  and 
she  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  rejoin  her  parents  who  left 
the  Soviet  Union  for  freedom  in  the 
West. 

I  met  her  father,  Valdo  Randpere. 
going  Into  Russia  recently.  I  met  him 
In  Sweden,  and  he  asked  me  and  he 
asked  my  colleagues  In  Congress  to 
help  to  free  this  young  girl,  this  2- 
year-old.  who  may  well  be  the  world's 
youngest  political  prisoner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Brian  Donnelxy. 
and  I,  cochairpersons  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine,  will  be  circulating  a  letter 
of  support  for  easing  Kaisa's  plight. 
We  hope  the  Members  will  sign  It.  The 
Helsinki  accords  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  signed  allow  for  family  re- 
unification as  an  important  part.  And 
regarding  the  upcoming  summit,  is  not 
the  adherence  to  past  agreements  nec- 
essary to  make  new  agreements  credi- 
ble? 


POLICE  SEEK  SUPPORT  IN  OP- 
POSING DISCHARGE  PETITION 
ON  GUN  DECONTROL 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  as  Members  of  the  House  enter 
the  Chamber  they  will  be  greeted  by 
policemen,  policemen  from  around  the 
United  States.  They  will  be  pleading 
with  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
pause  before  signing  a  discharge  peti- 
tion to  bring  gun  decontrol  to  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

This  discharge  petition  is  an  attempt 
to  avoid  scrutiny,  and  we  should  un- 
derstand their  strategy.  Their  strategy 
Is  that  if  you  knew  that  it  allowed  the 
private  sale  of  firearms,  you  would  not 
vote  for  the  legislation.  If  you  knew 
that  it  restricted  the  inspections  and 
that  it  weakened  jail  sentences  for  vio- 
lators, you  would  not  support  the  leg- 
islation. The  fact  is  that  if  you  sign 
this  discharge  petition  and  bring  It  to 
the  floor  of  this  House,  you  never  will 
know  what  Is  In  the  legislation. 

I  ask  the  Members  today  to  support 
the  police— in  fact,  every  police  organi- 
zation In  this  country.  Let  our  commit- 


tee process  work.  Let  this  legislation 
be  subjected  to  fuU  scrutiny. 

Many  Members  of  this  Institution 
have  come  to  this  floor,  to  this  pulpit, 
many  times  to  speak  in  support  of  law 
enforcement,  and  they  have  come  here 
to  speak  against  crime.  If  you  believe 
those  words  and  you  stand  for  law  en- 
forcement in  America,  join  us  In  our 
efforts.  Pledge  yourselves  not  to  sign 
this  discharge  petition  and  let  the  Ju- 
diciary Conunittee  give  this  legislation 
full  scrutiny. 


COLORADO  SKI  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
the  ContinfHtal  Divide  of  Colorado, 
modem-day  pioneers  have  forged  new 
settlements  out  of  a  magical  alpine 
landscape. 

After  World  War  II.  a  few  tiny  ski 
resorts  and  fading  mining  towns  blos- 
somed into  a  fabulous  new  industry 
that  today  Is  the  biggest  single  busi- 
ness on  Colorado's  western  slope. 

Over  the  past  30  years  the  number 
of  skiers  in  Colorado  has  Increased 
dramatically.  Last  year  Colorado  Ski 
Country  U.S.A..  the  Industry's  promo- 
tional arm.  counted  9  million  skier 
days  at  the  State's  32  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  simple 
reason,  a  reason  that  even  beckons  to 
some  of  us  Inside  the  beltway  on  a 
crisp  morning.  Fleeting  white  frosts 
that  touch  Washington  first  visit  the 
Rockies  In  early  autunui.  then  cover 
them  with  a  deep  mantle  of  light 
power  snow  that  glistens  on  our  alpine 
runs  Into  May. 

We  like  to  keep  our  Colorado  memo- 
ries alive  In  my  office,  Mr.  Speaker— 
1331  Longworth  serves  as  Colorado's 
ski  Information  center  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  we  invite  anyone  to  stop  by 
or  call  cur  office  for  dally  ski  reports. 

The  Third  District  of  Colorado  also 
extends  a  warm  invitation  to  see  for 
yourself. 
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TROUBLE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
(Mr.     SCHUMER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  SCHUMER  Mr  Speaker,  today 
the  distmguishea  gentleman  from  the 
other  body  will  confer  with  his  friend, 
the  P>resident.  on  the  results  of  his 
trip  to  the  Philippines.  The  F*resident 
would  be  wise  to  heed  his  friend  and 
listen  to  the  message  that  America 
faces  nothing  but  trouble  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  future. 

Can  the  Philippines  become  another 
Iran  or  Nicaragua?  Unfortunately,  yes. 
it  can.  In  both  those  cases,  a  despot 
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became  Increasingly  isolated  from  the 
people  of  his  country  and  aui  authori- 
tarian movement  sprung  up  like  the 
grass  and  took  over  that  country.  That 
Is  happening  now  in  the  Philippines. 

President  Marcos  has  lost  his  sup- 
port, not  only  of  the  poor  peasants  in 
the  outer  Islands,  but  of  the  business 
comjnunity  and  the  upper  class.  Many 
of  these  Filipinos  want  to  reject  both 
Marcos  and  communism.  But  the  ad- 
ministration has  persisted  in  the  view 
that  the  only  opposition  to  Marcos 
right  now  Is  the  Communist  insurgen- 
cy. It  is  the  duty  of  this  Goverrunent, 
it  Is  our  obligation,  as  well  as  in  our  in- 
terest, to  reach  out  to  those  Filipinos 
who  reject  both  Marcos  and  commu- 
nism, to  foster  a  middle  way. 

An  sjnendment  which  passed  the 
foreign  aid  bill  allows  our  Government 
to  send  economic  aid,  not  through  the 
Marcos  govenunent,  where  much  of  it 
will  be  funneled  to  the  wrong  uses,  but 
rather  through  third  parties,  through 
the  Catholic  Church  and  private  vol- 
untary organizations.  Not  only  will  the 
aid  be  used  better  that  way.  but  it  will 
sent  a  clear  message  to  the  Philippine 
people  that  the  United  States  does  not 
endorse  Marcos,  but  seeks  a  true 
democratic  middle  way. 


DESIGNATING  1986  AS    THE 
YEAR  OF  THE  FLAG" 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  much  to  commemorate  in  1986. 
The  refurbished  Statue  of  Liberty  will 
be  dedicated,  and  we  mark  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  call  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  But  our  greatest 
symbol,  the  flag,  has  gone  unnoticed— 
until  now. 

I  come  before  the  House  to  focus  at- 
tention on  a  bipartisan  effort  con- 
ceived by  Dr.  Elinor  Massoglia  of 
North  Carolina  Central  University,  to 
designate  1986  as  "The  Year  of  the 
Flag." 

By  designating  1986  as  "The  Year  of 
the  Flag,"  Congressman  Edolphus 
Towns  and  I  seek  to  heighten  aware- 
ness anti  interest  in  the  relationship  of 
the  flag  to  our  American  heritage. 

The  flag  is  a  living  symbol  of  Ameri- 
ca's Ideals,  traditions,  and  unity.  The 
flag  stands  for  the  values  and  purity 
of  self-sacrifice  that  made  this  Nation 
great. 

I  urge  all  the  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body  to  join  us  in  cosponsoring 
a  resolution  to  make  1986  "The  Year 
of  the  Flag." 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman Smith  from  New  Jersey  and 
Congressman  Tony  Hall  from  Ohio 
and  myself  introduced  legislation 
which  would  suspend  for  6  months  the 
most-favored-nation  status  agreement 
with  the  country  of  Romania. 

The  reason  we  have  done  that,  the 
three  of  us  have  visited  Romania.  We 
talked  to  so  many  people  who  have 
told  us  of  the  persecution  there.  The 
Romanian  Government  has  bulldozed 
churches.  They  have  beaten  people. 
They  have  had  Father  Calciu  in  prison 
for  21  years  and  did  so  many  horrible 
things  to  him.  They  put  individuals  in 
body  presses,  in  torture  machines,  in 
black  boxes,  and  many  other  things. 

We  in  this  Congress.  I  think  appro- 
priately so.  took  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  South  Africa.  I  now  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  that  here  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  action  with  regard 
to  Romania.  We  give  them  most-fa- 
vored-nation status.  Let  us  suspend  it 
unless  they  act  in  a  positive  way. 

This  is  a  very  moderate  approach. 
Some  want  to  cut  if  off  permanently. 
We  are  saying  let  us  cut  it  off  for  6 
months. 

I  would  ask  that  when  given  the  op- 
portunity to  cosponsor  this  legislation, 
please  do. 

The  people  of  Romsuiia  told  us  that 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  introduced  this  and  are  working 
to  pass  it.  it  offers  hope  and  I  thiirk  if 
we  do  this  and  pass  this  that  we  can 
bring  the  Romanian  Government  to 
loosen  up  a  little  bit  and  allow  these 
people  to  worship  in  freedom  and  not 
be  persecuted  for  their  beliefs;  so  I 
hope  you  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
cosponsor  the  legislation. 


levels  than  the  ones  we  approved 
during  a  lengthy.  8-day  markup  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility that  this  housing  title  could  se- 
verely delay  an  agreement  with  the 
other  body  on  budget  reconciliation, 
and  reduction  of  the  deficit  would  be 
further  waylayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  current  enor- 
mous deficit  that  continues  to  put 
pressure  on  Interest  rates  and  props 
up  the  overvalued  dollar,  killing  U.S. 
farmers,  exporters,  and  manufactur- 
ers. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  the  people's 
business  of  reducing  that  deficit  first 
and  foremost,  suid  inclusion  of  the 
housing  bill  in  reconciliation  can  only 
stall  further  the  desperately  needed 
action  to  reduce  spending.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
Latta  amendment  tomorrow,  providing 
for  regular  order  consideration  of  the 
housing  bill. 


poverty  among  all  of  us.  particularly    support  law-abiding   gun  owners  and 
the  children  of  America.  law-abiding  gun  dealers. 

Sign  the  discharge  petition. 


SUSPENDING  MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION  STATUS  FOR  ROMANIA 
(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  BILL 
IS  A  HOLLOW  BOOK 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow we  will  take  up  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  aimed  at  reducing  the  deficit. 
Members  may  be  a  bit  surprised  when 
they  take  a  look  at  this  bill.  For  many, 
it  may  resemble  one  of  those  thick 
books  which  can  be  bought  at  a  novel- 
ty gift  store— we've  all  seen  them— 
these  books  are  hollowed  out  in  the 
middle  so  their  owner  can  stash  any- 
thing he  likes  inside  the  book  from  a 
flask  to  a  derringer  while  he  goes 
about  looking  studious  and  well  read. 

This  budget  reconciliation  bill  to- 
morrow is  a  bit  like  those  books.  For 
inside  this  massive  bill  in  the  void  is 
stored  the  entire  contents  of  H.R.  1. 
the  Federal  housing  authorization  bill, 
which  was  marked  up  by  the  Banking 
Committee  last  July.  However,  the 
version  included  is  not  the  same  bill 
we  marked  up  and  reported.  It  con- 
tains substantially  different  spending 


AMERICAN  CHILDREN  IN 
POVERTY 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  along  with  millions  of  other 
Americans  I  watched  the  evening  net- 
work news.  I  was  specifically  tuned  to 
the  ABC  Network  news  that  devoted  a 
portion  of  its  program  to  the  issue  of 
poverty  among  children  in  America, 
all  ages,  all  colors,  from  all  geographic 
locations  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  children  were  inter- 
viewed about  their  desire  to  have  a 
decent  place  to  live  and  food  to  eat. 
One  vignette  sticks  out  in  my  mind,  an 
interview  that  I  probably  will  never 
forget.  A  young  boy  when  asked  how 
he  felt  about  the  poverty  stricken  con- 
ditions within  which  he  lived,  his  re- 
sponse was.  'Sometimes  I  feel  like  kill- 
ing myself." 

When  I  consider  that  we  have  an  In- 
credible responsibility  here  to  go 
beyond  being  auctioneers  and  budget 
reducers,  but  to  address  the  human 
misery  of  our  people.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  a  society  that  destroys  Its 
children  is  a  society  on  its  way  to 
dying. 

We  have  a  moral  and  political  and 
ethical  responsibility  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty in  this  society. 

I  challenge  this  body.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
challenge  the  Republican  Party  to 
come  up  with  their  answer  to  how  we 
solve  poverty  in  America. 

I  challenge  my  party,  the  Demo- 
crats, to  come  up  with  an  answer  as  to 
how  we  solve  poverty  In  this  country. 
Let  us  come  together  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  create  some  bipartisan 
effort  to  eradicate  the  great  tragedy  of 


LEGISLATION  TO  MANDATE 
DOGS  AT  MAJOR  AIRPORTS 
TO  SNIFF  OUT  EXPLOSIVE  DE- 
VICES 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  after  the  terrorist 
hijacking  of  the  Achille  Lauro,  two 
terrorists  from  Iraq  were  arrested  In 
Italy  at  the  Rome  Airport.  They  were 
carrying  17  pounds  of  explosives  In  the 
false  bottom  of  a  suitcase.  They  said 
these  explosives  were  not  to  be  used 
on  Italians,  but  were  for  killing  Ameri- 
cans and  Israelis. 

I  have  been  told  that  with  these  ex- 
plosives and  a  small  detonating  cap. 
these  men  could  have  gone  through  a 
metal  detector  at  most  airports  with 
no  problem.  The  metal  detector  would 
not  pick  up  plastic  explosives  or  a 
watch-like  detonating  cap  and  they 
could  have  blown  up  an  aircraft  in 
flight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  mandate  dogs  at 
major  airports  to  sniff  out  these  explo- 
sive devices  that  cannot  be  detected  by 
metal  detectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  sitting  on  a  time 
bomb  and  unless  we  pass  legislation 
like  the  bill  I  am  sponsoring,  an  air 
terrorist  attack  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  and  pray  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  very 
important  piece  of  legislation. 


SIGN  DISCHARGE  PETITION  ON 
S.  49.  RIGHT  TO  OWN  FIREARMS 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  say  that  yes,  I  am  going  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  on  S.  49,  be- 
cause I  am  tired  of  the  trampling  of 
the  rights  of  sportsmen. 

Yes;  I  am  going  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition,  because  I  am  tired  of  the 
lockup  of  any  reflective  and  consid- 
ered action  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  said,  "This  legislation 
is  dead  on  arrival." 

Yes;  I  am  going  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition  as  a  protest  against  the  dicta- 
torship of  committee  leadership, 
which  will  launch  the  first  hearing  in 
New  York  City,  which  already  has 
very  strict  gun  laws  and  Is  most  willing 
to  prosecute  anyone  who  defends  him- 
self. 

Yes;  I  am  going  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition,  because  I  support  law-abiding 
citizens  who  know  how  to  defend 
themselves.  I  support  sportsmen  and  I 


SOCIAL  IMPERIALISTS  WANT  US 

TO  ABANDON   RIGHT  TO  BEAR 

ARMS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  the  social  Im- 
perialists in  this  body  on  the  House 
floor  today  who  have  told  us  that  they 
want  to  abandon  one  more  individual 
right  of  the  American  people,  namely, 
the  right  to  bear  arms. 

We  have  moved  through  a  course 
over  the  past  several  years  of  attempt- 
ing to  take  away  from  law-abiding 
sportsmen  their  ability  to  o%ti  fire- 
arms. Now  we  have  an  opportunity 
maybe  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses  of 
the  past  that  have  been  given  to  us  by 
the  Senate  in  the  form  of  S.  49. 
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And  what  did  we  hear  from  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  has  the  authority  to  take  up  that 
bill?  The  chairman  of  that  committee 
declared  that  legislation  dead  on  arriv- 
al In  his  committee.  We  know  that 
when  that  committee  declares  some- 
thing dead  on  arrival,  from  past  expe- 
rience, they  mean  It. 

So.  therefore,  the  only  way  we  can 
help  law-abiding  sportsmen  regain 
their  right  to  bear  arms  in  a  responsi- 
ble way  is  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion and  to  get  that  bill  out  onto  the 
floor  for  consideration.  Otherwise,  it  is 
not  going  to  get  considered.  It  is  going 
to  be  dead  on  arrival  in  this  House.  It 
Is  going  to  be  dead  on  arrival  perma- 
nently in  terms  of  this  Congress.  That 
is  wrong.  We  want  consideration  of 
the  bill.  The  way  to  get  consideration 
of  the  bill  is  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. 


NATIONAL  TOPSOIL 
PRESERVATION  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  unfin- 
ished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H.R.  463,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H  R  463.  as 
amended,  on  which  further  proceed- 
ings were  postponed  on  Monday  and 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  225,  nays 
185.  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


CRoU  No.  364] 

YEAS— 225 

Ackerman 

Ford  (MI) 

Murphy 

Akaka 

Ford(TN) 

Natcher 

Andrews 

Fowler 

Neal 

Annunzlo 

Prank 

Nichols 

Anthony 

Frost 

Nowak 

Aspln 

Fuqua 

Dakar 

Atkins 

Garcia 

Oberstar 

AuCotn 

Gaydoe 

Obey 

Barnard 

Oejdenson 

Ortiz 

Barnes 

Gephardt 

Owens 

Barton 

Gibbons 

Panett* 

Bates 

Gingrich 

Pease 

Bedell 

Gllckman 

Pepper 

Beilenson 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

Bennett 

Gray  (IL) 

Pickle 

Berman 

Gray  (PA) 

Price 

BevlU 

Green 

Rahall 

Btacgl 

Ouarinl 

Rangel 

Boggs 

Gunderaon 

Reld 

Boland 

Hall  (OH) 

Richardson 

Boner  (TN) 

Hamilton 

Rtnaldo 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Hawkins 

Robinson 

Honker 

Hayes 

Rodlno 

BorskI 

Hefner 

Roe 

Bosco 

Heftel 

Rose 

Boxer 

Hertel 

Rostenkowskl 

Brooks 

Horton 

Rowland  (GA) 

Broomfleld 

Hoyer 

Roybal 

Brown  (CA) 

Huckaby 

Rusao 

Bruce 

Hutto 

Sabo 

Bryant 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Burton  (CA) 

Jenkins 

Schneider 

Bustamante 

Jones  (NO 

Schulze 

Byron 

Jones  (TN) 

Schumer 

Carper 

Kanjorski 

Seiberllng 

Can- 

Kaptur 

Sharp 

Chapman 

Kastemneier 

Slkorskl 

Chappell 

Kennelly 

Slslsky 

Clay 

Klldee 

Smith  (FL) 

dinger 

Kleczks 

Smith  (lA) 

Coelho 

Roller 

Smith  (NJ) 

Coleman  (TX) 

LaFalce 

Solarz 

CoUtns 

Lantoa 

Spence 

Conte 

Leach  (LA) 

Spratt 

Cooper 

Lehman  (CA) 

St  Germain 

Coughlln 

Lehma.1  (FL) 

Staggers 

Coyne 

Leland 

Stark 

Crockett 

Levin  (MI) 

Stokes 

Darden 

Levlne  (CA) 

Stratlon 

Daschle 

Ughtfoot 

Studds 

de  la  Garaa 

Uoyd 

SwUt 

Dellums 

Long 

Tauke 

Derrick 

Lowry  (WA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Dicks 

Luken 

Torres 

Dlngell 

Lundlne 

Torricelll 

Dixon 

Markey 

Towns 

Donnelly 

Martinez 

Traficant 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Matsui 

Traxler 

Downey 

Mavroules 

UdaU 

Durbln 

MazzoU 

Vento 

Dwyer 

McCain 

VIscloBky 

Dymally 

McCloskey 

Walgren 

Dyson 

McCurdy 

Early 

McHugh 

Weber 

Eckart  (OH) 

McKlnney 

Weiss 

Edgar 

Meyers 

Wheat 

Edwards  (CA) 

MIkulski 

WhlUey 

Erdrelch 

Miller  (CA) 

Whltten 

Evans (LA) 

MlneU 

WUllams 

Evans (IL) 

Mitchell 

Wlrth 

PasceU 

Moakley 

Wise 

Fazio 

Mollohan 

Wolpe 

Fllppo 

Moody 

Wright 

Florio 

Morrison  (CT) 

Tates 

Foley 

Mrazek 
NAYS— 185 

Yatron 

Anderson 

Broyhill 

Daniel 

Applegate 

Burton  (tN) 

Dannemeyer 

Archer 

Callahan 

Daub 

Armey 

CampbeU 

Davis 

Badham 

Carney 

DeLay 

Bartlett 

Chandler 

DeWlne 

Bateman 

Chappie 

Dickinson 

Bentley 

Cheney 

DloGuardl 

Bereuter 

CoaU 

Doman  (CA) 

BUlraUs 

Cobey 

Dreler 

BlUey 

Coble 

Duncan 

Boehlert 

Combest 

Eckert  (NY) 

Boulter 

Courier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Breaux 

Craig 

Emerson 

Brown  (CO) 

Crane 

English 
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Pawell 

Lujan 

Sax  ton 

Felghan 

Lungren 

Schaefer 

Fiedler 

Mack 

Schroeder 

Fields 

MacKay 

Schuette 

Pish 

Marlenee 

Sensenbreiuier 

Prenzel 

Martin  (ID 

Shaw 

OaUo 

Martin  (NY) 

Shumway 

Oekas 

McCandless 

Shuster 

Oilman 

McCoUum 

Slljander 

Ooodllng 

McDade 

Skeen 

Oordon 

McEwen 

Skelton 

Gradlson 

McOrath 

Slattery 

Gren 

McKemai\ 

Slaughter 

Grotberg 

McMillan 

Smith  (NE) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Michel 

Smith,  Denny 

Hammerschmldt  Miller  (OH) 

(OR) 

Hansen 

Miller  (WA) 

Smith,  Robert 

Hartnett 

Mollnarl 

(NH) 

Hendon 

Monson 

Smith,  Robert 

Henry 

Montgomery 

(OR) 

Hller 

Moore 

Snowe 

Holt 

Moorhead 

Snyder 

Hopkins 

Morrison  (WA) 

Solomon 

Hubbard 

Murtha 

Stalllngs 

Hughes 

Myers 

Stangeland 

Hunter 

NIelson 

Stenholm 

Hyde 

O'Brien 

Strang 

Ireland 

Olln 

Stump 

Jeffords 

Oxley 

Sundqulst 

Johnson 

Packard 

Sweeney 

Jones  (OK) 

ParrU 

Swindall 

Kaslch 

Pashayan 

Synar 

Kemp 

Penny 

Tauzln 

Kindness 

Petri 

Thomas  (CA) 

Kolbe 

Porter 

Valentine 

Kostmayer 

Pursell 

Volkmer 

Kramer 

QuIUen 

Vucanovlch 

Lagomarslno 

Ray 

Walker 

LatU 

Regula 

Watklns 

Leath  (TX) 

Ridge 

Whltehurst 

Lent 

RItter 

Wolf 

Lewis  (CA> 

Roberts 

Wortley 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roemer 

Wyden 

Uplnskl 

Rogers 

Wylle 

Livingston 

Roth 

Young  (AK) 

Loeffler 

Roukema 

Young  (FL) 

Lott 

Rowland  (CT) 

Zschau 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rudd 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Addabbo 

Hatcher 

Shelby 

Alexander 

Hlllls 

Tallon 

Boucher 

Howard 

Taylor 

Coleman  (MO 

1      Madlg&n 

Vander  Jagt 

Conyers 

Man  ton 

Weaver 

Dowdy 

Mica 

Whlttaker 

Poglletu 

Nelson 

Wilson 

Frank!  In 

Scheuer 

Young  (MO) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mica  for  with 
Mr.  Franklin  against. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  TAUZIN.  and  Mr. 
VALENTINE  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GUNDERSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  EXTENSION 

ACT  OF  1985 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  288  and 
rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
2095. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  Of  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2095)  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Volkmer 
in  the  chair. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  Is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
HEAO]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2095.  the  Daylight  Saving  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1985.  I  am  proud  to  be  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  with  my 
good  friend  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power, 
which  I  chair,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorhead].  The  bill 
would  move  the  starting  date  for  day- 
light saving  time  to  the  1st  Sunday  in 
April  from  its  current  starting  date  of 
the  last  Sunday  in  April.  The  bill 
would  also  add  a  week  to  daylight 
saving  time  to  the  1st  Sunday  of  No- 
vember, so  that  Halloween  will  be  in- 
cluded In  daylight  saving  time,  and 
trick-or-treating  will  be  a  little  safer 
for  children. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  House 
has  considered  daylight  saving  time 
legislation,  but  I  hope  this  will  be  the 
last  time.  The  difference  this  time  is 
that  we  have  finally  worked  out  a 
compromise  with  the  former  critics  of 
this  bill.  Previous  bills  would  have 
started  daylight  saving  time  on  the  1st 
Sunday  in  March.  While  I  personally 
favored  this  earlier  date,  many  Mem- 
bers criticized  the  bill  because  they 
contended  it  would  have  brought 
about  cold  and  dark  mornings. 

So  we  sat  down  with  many  of  the 
Members  who  had  fought  against  this 
bill  in  the  past— people  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Tauke].  We  examined  sunrise 
and  temperature  information  and  de- 
cided that  the  1st  Sunday  in  April 
would  be  a  fair  compromise.  Suru-ises 
get  very  early  in  April.  Even  after  you 
add  an  hour  for  daylight  saving  time, 
the  sunrise  is  still  early.  In  fact,  sun- 
rises In  April,  under  daylight  saving 
time,  would  be  earlier  than  sunrises  in 
December.  January,  and  February— 
the  3  coldest  months  of  the  year.  The 


point  is  simply  this:  The  bill  will  not 
cause  dark  and  cold  mornings  that 
would  be  unsafe  or  uncomfortable  for 
children,  farmers,  or  others  who  work 
in  the  morning.  The  mornings  will  be 
far  brighter  and  far  warmer  than  any 
of  the  preceeding  winter  months.  In 
short,  it  is  a  fair  compromise. 

Having  said  enough  about  what  the 
bill  won't  do— and  by  that.  I  mean  it 
will  not  cause  cold  or  dark  mornings- 
let  me  describe  the  bill's  benefits. 

Talk  about  daylight  saving  time 
often  brings  a  smile,  or  even  a  smirk, 
but  the  benefits  of  more  daylight  are 
serious  and  tangible.  Indeed,  every 
President  has  endorsed  extending  day- 
light saving  time  Into  March  and  April 
since  a  test  of  extended  daylight 
saving  time  occurred  in  1974  and  1975. 

Daylight  saving  time  is  an  energy 
saver.  According  to  a  Department  of 
Transportation  study,  daylight  saving 
time  could  save  100,000  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  equivalent  during  March  and 
April. 

Daylight  saving  time  is  a  crime  stop- 
per. Studies  of  crime  statistics  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  showed  that  vio- 
lent crimes  were  down  by  more  than 
10  percent  in  March  and  April  during 
the  1974-75  daylight  saving  experi- 
ment compared  to  years  under  stand- 
ard time. 

Daylight  saving  time  saves  lives.  A 
Department  of  Transportation  study 
of  the  daylight  saving  time  experi- 
ment showed  a  0.7-percent  reduction 
in  traffic  fatalities  due  to  daylight 
saving  time  in  March  and  April.  This 
translates  into  saving  22  lives  In  April 
and  preventing  1,600  Injuries.  The  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time  to 
cover  Halloween  is  endorsed  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  as  a  child 
safety  measure. 

Daylight  saving  time  is  popular.  In  a 
poll  conducted  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  magazine.  Na- 
tion's Business,  readers  were  asked  if 
they  would  prefer  that  daylight  saving 
time  begin  on  the  3d  Sunday  in 
March.  The  readers  preferred  extend- 
ing daylight  saving  time  by  a  68.9-per- 
cent to  29.5-percent  margin. 

Daylight  saving  time  is  the  blessing 
of  sight  for  the  over  400.000  Ameri- 
cans suffering  from  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa, known  as  night  blindness.  In 
moving  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, a  young  adult,  who  suffers 
from  night  blindness,  described  the 
hardship  of  living  in  a  world  that 
closes  In  mid-aftemoon  when  the  Sun 
sets.  The  extra  hour  of  sight  that  day- 
light saving  time  would  bring  is  juat 
enough  time  to  do  the  shopping  or 
drive  home  from  school  or  the  office. 

Daylight  saving  time  helps  business. 
This  year  a  cojdition  of  businesses 
with  over  $135  billion  in  annual  sales 
has  joined  the  battle  for  expanded 
daylight  saving  time.  The  businesses 
include    convenience    stores,    like    7- 
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Eleven,  sporting  goods  manufacturers, 
the  barbecue  industry,  the  Foodservice 
and  Lodging  Institute  with  members 
like  McDonald's,  the  nurserymen's  In- 
dustry, and  others.  This  coalition, 
which  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  sum- 
mertime fun,  has  performed  studies 
which  show  that  sales  could  Increase 
by  up  to  10  percent  with  more  day- 
light saving  time— that's  $13  billion  a 
year,  and  that's  jobs  across  America. 

So  let  me  review  the  facts  for  every- 
one. Here  is  a  simple  bill,  with  no  costs 
to  the  Treasury,  that  will  save  energy, 
reduce  crime,  save  lives  on  the  high- 
way, provide  sight  to  the  handicapped, 
bring  a  boost  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen,  and  is 
supported  by  the  public  by  over  2  to  1. 
On  top  of  that  we  have  developed  a 
compromise  with  the  bill's  former  op- 
ponents to  avoid  any  of  the  claimed 
hardships  of  the  past  bills. 

And  one  final  thing— we  have  added 
an  extra  week  at  the  end  of  daylight 
saving  time  to  the  1st  Sunday  in  No- 
vember—a Halloween  treat  for  chil- 
dren that  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  local  PTA 
groups  across  the  country  as  a  boost 
for  child  safety. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their 
vote  for  this  bill  and  once  and  for  all 
settle  this  matter  by  bringing  a  little 
sunshine  to  everyone's  life. 

D  1330 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
first  Member  of  the  House  to  intro- 
duce legislation  extending  daylight 
saving  time  this  year.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2095,  and  want  to 
thank  my  good  friends,  Mr.  Markey 
and  Mr.  Moorhead,  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  today.  I  worked  closely 
with  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Moorhead 
on  my  bill— even  testified  before  their 
subcommittee  on  it— and  appreciated 
their  speedy  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill— of  which  I 
am  an  original  sponsor— would  begin 
daylight  saving  tinie- or.  d.s.t.— on  the 
first  Sunday  in  April  and  end  it  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  November.  Under 
present  law.  d.s.t.  begins  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  April  and  ends  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  October.  H.R.  2095.  then.  Is 
a  5-week  extension,  and  one  that  I 
strongly  support. 

The  best  thing  about  extension  of 
d.s.t.  is  that  it  is  an  easy,  painless,  and 
inexpensive  way  to  save  oil.  reduce 
crime,  and  reduce  traffic  fatalities.  In 
addition,  by  extending  d.s.t.  1  week 
into  November,  we  will  insure  that 
children  are  not  "trick  or  treating"  In 
the  dark  on  Halloween. 

Back  In  1974,  when  the  Nation  was 
on  year-round  d.s.t.,  the  Department 


of  Transportation  estimate(i  that  the 
United  States  saved  500,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  during  d.s.t.  In  the  cities 
studied,  violent  crime  was  13  percent 
lower.  There  were  200  fewer  traffic  fa 
talitles.  Individuals  with  some  visual 
impairments  had  an  extra  hour  of  day- 
light. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2095  Is  a  com- 
promise. My  bill.  H.R.  1935.  extended 
d.s.t.  for  9  weeks— but  to  accommodate 
those  Members  who  represent  western 
parts  of  time  zones,  the  committee 
agreed  to  go  with  a  5-week  extension. 
This  is  a  compromise  which  I  endorse 
wholeheartedly. 

This  bill— and  let  me  stress  this— will 
not  cause  later  sunrises  than  we  have 
now  in  the  fall.  There  may  be  at- 
tempts today  to  argue  that  beginning 
d.s.t.  In  early  April  will  cause  children 
to  walk  to  school  in  the  dark  That  Ls  a 
misleading  argument.  If  H.R.  2095 
were  enacted,  sunrises  In  early  April 
would  be  earlier— earlier— than  in  Sep- 
tember, when  we  already  have  day- 
light saving  time. 

So.  that  is  a  poor  argtmient.  I  went 
over  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
looked  at  the  sunrises  in  some  cities 
and  compared  them.  In  Philadelphia, 
sunrise  would  be  at  6:38  a.m.  in  April  if 
our  bill  were  enacted— 18  minutes  ear- 
lier than  sunrise  on  September  30 
under  current  law.  In  Omaha,  sunrise 
is  23  minutes  earlier  in  April— 12  min- 
utes in  Los  Angeles. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  close 
by  giving  a  message  to  the  other  body 
I  urge  them  to  pass  this  bill  quickly 
In  every  Congress  for  3  years,  my  goo(d 
friend,  the  former  Senator  Paul  Tson- 
gas,    introduced    this   bill.    Once,    the 
other  body  even  passed  it,  and  I  would 
like  to  urge  them  to  repeat  their  past 
heroic   performance   b:'   presenting   a 
dramatic  reading  to  the  Senate: 
■Let  there  be  light,"  saith  we  to  thee. 
•  Passeth  this  bill  and  extend  D.S.T. 
Yea.   though   thee   driveth   home   In   the 

April  of  Darkness 
Thee  should  have  no  fear 
For  the  House  always  acteth  responsibly. 
Sendeth  H.R.  2095  to  the  White  House 
For  when  thee  walketh  beside  green  pas- 
tures in  AprU, 
It  shall  be  In  the  light." 
Support  this  bill.  Let  there  be  light. 
Mr.    MARKEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    South    Dakota 
[Mr.  Daschle]. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman  ih«  pro 
posal  to  extend  dajlitth!  ssMng  time  is  a 
perennial  innue  and  one  that  I  have  activelv 
fought  since  earl>  ly^S  .•Vt  that  time  1  sent 
a  report  about  the  possible  extension  of 
daylijiht  saving  time  lo  the  140  »eekl> 
newspapers  in  South  Dakota.  The  respKjnse 
was  ii\er»  helming.  F'or  months  m»  ofrice 
received  a  barratte  "f  cards,  letters,  and 
calls  from  schoolchildren,  farm  wives, 
grandparents  and  evervone  in  between 

This  ha."  al»a?s  been  an  issue  of  deep 
concern  lo  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota- 
Many  of  them  expressed  a  genuine  fear  of 


the  neifative  effects  an  extension  would 
have  on  younjt  srhfKilrhildren  and  farmers. 
Every  time  !  am  home  in  the  late  winter 
months  and  have  lo  be  at  an  earlv  morning 
hreakfajit.  I  realize  how  important  the 
extra  hour  of  daylight  in  the  morning  is  to 
the  safety  of  young  srh(Kilchildren  walking 
to  school  or  waiting  along  unlil  country 
roads  for  schoolbuses  Driving  along  those 
roads  before  the  Sun  has  risen  would  make 
both  rural  and  urban  Members  realize  the 
importance  of  sunlight  where  street  light> 
cannot  be  installed 

If  daylight  saving  time  was  extended. 
these  small  children  would  be  forced  to 
walk  to  school  or  wail  for  buses  in  the 
bitter  cold  mornings  before  the  Sun  is  even 
up.  .Although  It  ha*  often  been  debated, 
common  sense  tells  us  that  this  extension 
would  jeopardize  their  safet>  a>  the>  trek 
along  the  ic>  counln  roads 

."Xnother  group  of  individuals  adversely 
affected  b>  an  alteration  in  da>  light  saving 
time  includes  our  Nation  s  farmeis  in  the 
face  of  the  worst  p<-onomic  c<.nditions  since 
the  depression,  manv  farmers  are  forced  lo 
hold  down  second  jobs  in  town  for  their 
continued  survival  If  lhe>  were  deprived  of 
an  extra  hour  of  da>  light  in  the  morning, 
the  completion  of  chores  v>ould  either  have 
to  be  done  in  darkness  or  squeezed  into  an 
hour's  less  tirne  Fur  those  men  and  women 
producing  our  f(M.d  supplv    this  isn  t  fair. 

Time  and  lime  again.  I  hear  man.v  South 
Dakotans  ask  whv  we  don't  just  get  rid  of 
daylight  saving  time  altogether  But  for  the 
most  pari,  most  of  the  citizens  of  mj  Stale 
nr^  willing  to  accept  a  fair  split  of  6 
months  on,  6  months  off 

it  •  fair  for  both  sides  ano  >hi>ulf!  tx  s.«pt 
that  wav. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift]. 

Mr.  SWIFT".  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill,  I  think  we  have  to 
look  at  the  blU  from  a  national  per- 
spective, and  I  think  there  are  real  na- 
tional benefits. 

The  committee  has  cited  studies  on 
energy  conservation,  traffic  safety  and 
crime  reduction  that  all  support  more 
daylight  saving  time.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  studies  are  100  percent 
valid,  but  even  If  they  were  only  half- 
true,  it  would  be  reason  enough  to  sup- 
port this  bin. 

For  example,  one  study  foimd  that 
crimes  were  reduced  by  10  percent  In 
Washington,  DC.  when  we  had  day- 
light saving  time  in  April.  Suppose  It 
were  only  5  percent.  Wouldn't  it  stUl 
be  worth  it? 

Another  study  showed  traffic  acci- 
dents were  dowTi  by  about  1  percent 
during  extended  daylight  saving  time. 
Suppose  It  were  one-half  percent. 
Wouldn't  it  stUl  be  worth  it? 

I  think  it  makes  good  sense,  and  I 
support  the  bill. 

Mr  MOORHEAD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr,  Rogers]. 
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Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  opposition  to  the  Daylight 
Savings  Time  Extension  Act  of  1985. 

This  is  now  the  third  time  that  sup- 
porters of  this  seriously  flawed  leglsa- 
tion  have  tried  to  get  it  passed  by  Con- 
gress. They  failed  In  1981.  They  failed 
again  In  1983.  And  I'm  sure  they'll  fail 
again  this  year.  Because  no  matter 
how  much  they  tinker  with  it.  the  fact 
remains  that  there  are  very  serious 
problems  with  this  legislation. 

First,  as  has  been  stressed  repeated- 
ly, there  is  the  hardship  it  would  cause 
for  our  farmers.  Many  of  them  would 
like  to  see  daylight  savings  time  cut- 
back; the  last  thing  many  of  them 
want  is  an  extension. 

While  you  city  dwellers  are  sleeping 
away  the  early  morning  hours,  these 
farmers  are  up  doing  the  chores  which 
will  eventually  supply  the  food  for 
your  breakfast  table.  And  if  you  cut 
back  on  their  morning  daylight,  you'll 
be  forcing  many  of  them  to  do  their 
chores  in  the  cold  dark.  This  is  a  par- 
ticular problem  on  farms  where  a 
family  member  goes  to  work  in  a  facto- 
ry. 

Second,  there  are  serious  concerns 
about  our  children's  safety.  Even 
under  this  compromise  bill,  our  chil- 
dren will  be  forced  to  walk  to  the 
school  bus  in  the  dark.  And  in  the 
country,  this  means  they'll  be  walking 
right  In  the  street,  since  we  don't  have 
sidewalks.  As  tmy  parent  knows,  this  Is 
dangerous. 

As  the  1976  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  report  on  the  daylight  sav- 
ings time  experiment  concluded. 
"There  was  a  statistically  significant 
Increase  of  school-age  fatalities  In  the 
morning  during  the  4-month  period. 
January  to  April  1974.  bls  compared  to 
the  same  period  of  nondaylight  sav- 
ings time  in  1973." 

While  most  of  these  Increased  fatali- 
ties occurred  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, and  not  during  April.  a£  is  at 
issue  in  the  bill  before  us  today— the 
fEict  is  clear.  Darkness  in  the  early 
morning  hours  Increases  risks  for  our 
schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spend  hours  de- 
bating child  welfare  in  Congress.  We 
discuss  child  restraints  in  cars.  And  we 
spare  no  effort  when  it  comes  to  child 
nutrition.  But  when  it  comes  to  decid- 
ing between  that  extra  hour  of  day- 
light for  golf,  or  tennis,  or  jogging, 
and  our  rural  children's  safety,  we 
can't  quite  decide  which  is  more  im- 
portant. Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  offers 
scant  benefits  for  so  seriously  jeopard- 
izing our  children. 

Because  let  us  be  frank,  while  the 
authors  of  this  bill  stress  potential 
energy  savings,  that  will  not  be  a 
major  benefit  of  this  legislation.  The 
Bureau  of  Stsmdards  concluded  about 
the  1974-75  experiment  in  year-round 
daylight  savings  that  "the  available 
data  do  not  lead  to  any  conclusions  as 
to  the  possible  energy  savings  •  •  *." 


As  the  hearing  record  indicates,  the 
supporters  of  this  legislation  are  inter- 
ested in  more  daylight  for  urban  recre- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  body  Is  deter- 
mined to  pass  some  kind  of  Urban  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985.  there  are  less 
costly  ways  to  do  it.  We  could  put  in 
lighting  on  our  softball  fields.  But  to 
ask  our  farmers  and  our  children 
across  the  country  to  pay  the  cost  in 
disrupted  lives  is  unwise.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  BilirakisI. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
daylight  saving  time  usually  brings  a 
smile  to  most  Members'  faces,  particu- 
larly with  all  the  very  pressing  Issues 
that  we  all  agree  need  to  be  addressed 
this  session. 

But.  aunusement  aside,  there  are  few 
other  bills  that  come  before  us  where 
we  can  Improve  the  welfare  of  so  many 
people  so  easily. 

Extending  daylight  saving  time  for  a 
reasonable  period  will  save  millions  of 
dollars  in  energy  costs,  reduce  traffic 
fatalities,  provide  greater  safety  for 
children  on  Halloween,  improve  the 
mobility  for  Americans  suffering  from 
night  blindness,  and  promote  over  $1 
billion  in  economic  growth  every  year. 
And.  amazingly,  all  this  can  be  done 
without  additional  taxpayer  expense 
or  more  Government  regulation. 

I  understand  that  there  are  some 
Members  who  have  problems  with  ex- 
tending daylight  saving  time.  I  think 
the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Power  Subcommittee  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  crafting  a  compro- 
mise that  accommodates  those  con- 
cerns and  preserves  the  benefits  to  be 
achieved  by  extending  daylight  saving 
time.  1  support  the  compromise  and 
this  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagrues 
to  vote  yes  on  H.R.  2095  without 
amendments. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bryant]. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  full  support 
of  the  bill  and  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Power  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  for  having 
worked  on  a  carefully  considered  bi- 
partisan compromise  which  Includes 
former  opponents  of  this  concept. 

I  think  there  are  just  three  Impor- 
tant points  which  need  to  be  made. 
First,  with  regard  to  our  population 
and  convenience  and  the  convenience 
that  they  enjoy  on  a  daily  basis  in 
their  ability  to  shop,  do  their  chores, 
and  do  the  things  that  people  do  In 
their  leisure  time,  it  is  very  clear  that 
this  bill  Is  a  great  benefit  to  them. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  energy 
conservation,  the  point  was  just  made 


by  the  previous  speaker,  in  April  alone 
we  will  save  100.000  barrels  a  day  in  oil 
equivalent  with  regard  to  energy, 
about  3  million  barrels,  based  on  the 
passage  of  one  piece  of  legislation. 

Third,  with  regard  to  schoolchildren, 
an  admirable  concern,  but  the  facts 
are  irrefutable,  and  1  think  they  are 
going  to  be  presented  to  us  a  little 
later  in  the  debate,  but  the  fact  is.  it  is 
going  to  be  light  In  the  morning 
during  the  month  of  April  when  these 
children  are  getting  on  the  school- 
buses,  it  will  not  be  dark.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Once  again.  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  working  out  a  carefully 
considered  compromise  bill  that  now 
Includes  many  of  the  former  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
the  Members  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  2095.  the  Day- 
light Saving  Extension  of  1985.  Actual- 
ly, if  we  are  to  apply  a  truth-ln-label- 
ing  tag  on  this  legislation,  not  to  men- 
tion a  little  common  sense,  it  should 
be  called  precisely  what  it  is— the  "Re- 
vised Urban  Convenience  Act  of  1985." 

Now.  I  know  this  bill  is  not  a  repeat 
of  the  1974  year-round  daylight  saving 
time  experiment  under  which  most  of 
us  from  rural  and  western  areas  floun- 
dered around  In  darkness  in  the  morn- 
ing and  learned  the  true  meaning  of 
living  In  the  land  of  the  "Midnight 
Sun."  Thank  goodness  for  that.  I 
know  too,  that  this  bill  Is  not  the  bill 
we  defeated  2  years  ago  that  would 
have  extended  daylight  saving  time  to 
8  months  and  1  week.  This  Is  being 
billed  as  a  reasonable  compromise  and 
provides  for  only  1  month's  extension. 
It  is  apparently  being  offered  up 
under  that  old  expression  that  If  a  lot 
win  not  do  a  lot  of  good,  then  maybe  a 
little  will  do  some  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objections  I 
raised  2  years  ago  are  still  valid. 
School  children,  despite  what  my  col- 
leagues say,  will  have  to  get  up.  meet 
the  school  bus  or  walk  to  school  In  the 
dark  for  a  longer  period  than  neces- 
sary—at least  In  April.  Now.  I  know 
the  suru-lse  under  daylight  saving  time 
In  April  is  earlier  than  It  is  in  winter 
months.  The  logic  of  that  apparently 
is— why  do  I  have  to  get  up  or  open  my 
place  of  business  or  farm  In  the  dark? 
Because  it  was  dark  In  the  winter  and 
you  got  used  to  it.  thats  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  bill  really 
boils  down  to  is  that  rural  citizens  will 
be  put  to  some  disadvantage  in  order 
that  urban  citizens  can  enjoy  an  extra 
hour  of  light  in  the  evening.  That  Is  It. 
Oh.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  say 
otherwise— they  have  been  saying  that 
In  every  Congress  since  this  business 
became  an  issue.  Allegedly  this  bill  Is 


going  to  save  100.000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  reduce  traffic  fatalities.  Increase 
our  economy  some  $4  billion  and 
reduce  violent  crime.  The  only  thing  it 
will  not  do  Is  stop  tooth  decay  or  guar- 
antee the  Boston  Red  Sox  a  pennant. 
Come  on  now— In  previous  debates, 
we  have  shown  that  energy  studies  do 
not  take  into  account  the  extra  energy 
costs  Involved  in  that  additional  hour 
of  darkness  throughout  farm  country, 
what  happens  on  the  road  wherever 
you  drive  In  darkness  In  the  morning 
or  the  costs  to  small  businesses  in 
terms  of  economic  loss.  Now  this  bill 
may— just  may  reduce  violent  crime.  I 
guess  muggers  and  such  are  not  early 
risers  In  Boston  and  New  York.  But 
you  know  where  that  study  really 
came  from?  Right  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  I  submit  this  town 
has  special  problems  in  that  regard. 

I  might  add  my  hometown  is  Dodge 
City  and  despite  our  past  reputation, 
violent  crime  is  not  a  problem  that  I 
feel  will  be  addressed  by  1  more  hour 
of  daylight  on  Front  Street. 

The  advantages  of  an  extension  es- 
poused by  the  bill's  sponsors  simply  do 
not  hold  in  rural  America.  There  will 
be  no  energy  savings,  no  Increase  In 
safety  or  commercial  activity,  and  no 
decrease  in  crime  rates.  Instead,  there 
will  be  Increased  inconvenience. 

But  I  suspect  the  letters  I  receive 
will  not  even  repeat  the  arguments  I 
have  summarized  here  today.  I  suspect 
they  will  Instead  ask,  what  on  Earth 
are  we  doing  fiddling  around  with  the 
time  of  the  day  via  the  legislative 
process  when  we  have  far  more  serious 
matters  before  us?  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  advice  I  re- 
ceived the  last  time  you  folks  were 
about  the  business  of  legislating  time. 
One  nice  lady  suggested  that  as  long 
as  we  were  going  to  change  the  time, 
why  not  increase  the  temperature  10 
to  20  degrees  In  the  winter  and,  of 
course,  do  the  same  thing  to  cool 
things  down  In  the  summer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  ask  that  this 
body  not  make  a  bad  situation  worse 
for  rural  America.  If  it  was  wrong  to 
make  a  wholesale  change  in  daylight 
saving  time,  it  doesn't  make  much 
sense  to  fiddle  around  with  it  just  a 
little  bit.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  that 
my  colleagues  want  to  do  during  that 
extra  hour  of  daylight  during  the 
month  of  April  but  my  suggestion  is 
that  it  would  be  a  lot  easier  on  us  in 
farm  country  if  you  would  just  get  up 
an  hour  earlier.  Let's  defeat  this  bill 
and  get  on  to  serious  business. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hartnett}. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia giving  me  this  time. 

Tongue-in-cheek,  we  talked  about 
this  bill  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  I  really 


think  there  are  some  significant  points 
that  ought  to  be  made.  One  i.s,  I  got  up 
this  morning  to  leave  Charleston.  SC, 
kind  of  early;  it  was  extremely  dark  in 
my  home  because  of  daylight  savings 
time,  and  I  had  to  cut  on  all  of  my 
lights,  thereby  burning  more  energy. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  longer  daylight 
savings,  then  people  are  going  to  have 
to  drive  to  their  favorite  recreations, 
thereby  burning  some  of  those  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  gallons'  worth 
of  oil  that  we  are  going  to  save  in  the 
way  of  additional  fuel  expended  in  our 
automobiles. 

I  think  the  biggest  concern  that 
Congress  should  have  Is  for  our  agri- 
cultural community. 

Last  week  or  so,  we  passed  a  farm 
bill  spending  billions  and  billions  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  aid  the 
farmer,  to  aid  our  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  here  today  we  are  preparing 
to  extend  daylight  saving  time  even 
further,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking 
is  not  going  to  help  the  agricultural 
commimity.  the  farmer  who  has  been 
said  by  many  before  me  is  working 
long  before  many  of  us  even  turn  over 
and  drink  our  first  glass  of  orange 
juice. 

You  know,  we  have  a  history  In  this 
country  of  the  farmers  rising  to  do 
their  dally  chores  by  the  old  crow  of 
the  rooster;  you  know,  the  rooster  gets 
up  and  crows  and  gets  the  old  farmer 
and  his  family  going,  to  get  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  our  society  moving, 
which  feeds  America  and  feeds  the 
world. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen, tongue-in-cheek,  is;  If  you  pass 
this  legislation,  who  is  going  to  wake 
up  the  rooster  that  Is  going  to  wake  up 
the  farmer  to  tell  him  it  is  time  to  get 
up  and  toll  in  his  field? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  an  observation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentleman  is 
really  a  man  of  exceptionally  high  cal- 
iber, because  I  know  he  likes  to  play 
golf.  To  take  the  position  he  has  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  likes  to  play 
golf,  I  think,  is  exemplary. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  reclaim  my  time 
to  say  this  to  my  colleague.  When  I 
play  golf,  I  do  not  play  often,  but  I  get 
in  a  lot  more  golf  than  the  gentlemar. 
does.  I  hit  the  ball  about  130  times. 
where  you  only  hit  It  about  60  or  70. 
So  I  get  more  golf  in  with  each  round 
than  you  do. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GoodlingL 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
do  not  have  much  time  at  this  time, 
but  later  on  In  the  amending  process  I 
win  have  some  time. 


You  can  write  "Dear  Colleagues" 
that  are  cute  and  wise  and  smart  as 
you  want  to  write  them,  as  cleverly  as 
you  want  to  wTite  them,  indicating 
when  the  Sun  rises  or  when  the  Sun 
sets  in  somebody  eLse's  district.  But 
unless  you  have  been  there,  unless  you 
have  had  the  responsibility  of  putting 
those  youngsters  along  highways  in 
rural  and  semirura!  areas,  you  just  do 
not  understand  the  situation. 

I  thought  perhaps  that  since  I  had 
been  away  from  the  superlnt«ndency 
for  11  years,  perhaps  I  do  not  remem- 
ber just  how  the  situation  was. 

So  I  used  Friday  morning.  Saturday 
morning.  Sunday  morning.  and 
Monday  morning  to  drive  those  bus 
routes  at  6:30  to  730  in  the  morning 
when  all  those  children  are  out  there, 
the  secondary  children  particularly. 

Let  me  tell  you,  at  630  in  the  morr- 
ing  it  is  as  dark  as  dark  can  possibly 
be;  at  7  o'clock  it  is  also  the  same  way. 
It  is  beginning  to  break  by  7;  15.  We 
also  have  at  this  particular  time  of  the 
year  and  early  In  AprU  the  time  when 
fog  rolls  into  our  area.  We  have  the 
same  time,  when  the  greatest  night- 
mare that  a  superintendent  has  takes 
place,  that  is,  lying  awake  at  night  de- 
termining what  is  going  to  happen  to 
that  temperature  at  daylight.  Is  it  just 
going  to  drop  enough  so  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  slippery  roads 
are  not  only  wet  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  covered  with  Ice?  Let  me 
tell  you.  unless  you  have  been  there, 
unless  you  have  been  to  a  funeral  of 
someone  who  was  killed  because  of  the 
transportation    you   were    responsible 
for.  you  do  not  really  understand  what 
It  is  you  are  doing  at  this  particular 
time.    And    I    think    you    had    better 
forget    the    almanacs,    and    you    had 
better  forget  the  so-called  statistics, 
and  you  had  better  forget  about  when 
the  Sun  rises  and  Sun  sets  and  actual- 
ly find  out  just  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening with  children  along  highways 
with  no  sidewalks  in  early  April,  in  No- 
vember, in  late  October.  It  is  a  serious 
problem,  one  we  should  not  be  playing 
with.  We  should  be  doing  things  that 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I,  too,  could  play  golf  in  the  evenmg; 
1,  too,  could  mow  the  lawn.  That  Is 
what  we  are  really  talking  about.  Let 
us  stop  this  nonsense  about  saying  we 
are  talking  about  energy  and  talking 
about  saving  lives;  we  are  talking 
about  adult  convenience.  Adult  Con- 
venience Act  might  be  a  good  title  for 
this  bill. 

Think  seriously  about  the  young 
people  whose  lives  you  are  truly  jeop- 
ardizing, from  someone  who  has  been 
there  and  truly  knows. 

D  1355 
Mr.    MARKEY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  I  respect 
his  sense  that  you  have  to  go  to  Penn- 
sylania  or  to  his  district  in  order  to  un- 
derstand this  issue. 

So  what  I  tried  to  do  was  Just  do  a 
little  research  on  the  Issue  of  how 
school  transportation,  how  this  issue 
would  be  handled  in  the  gentleman's 
district,  but  using  that  as  a  microcosm 
for  the  whole  country  so  that  we  can 
understand  what  our  bill  does  and  why 
it  Is  not  the  radical  bill  that  endangers 
children  that  the  gentleman  would 
have  people  on  this  floor  believe  it  to 
be. 

Let  us  go  to  York,  PA.  and  use  York. 
PA,  as  an  example  of  how  this  bill  af- 
fects children  in  this  country. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  that  11 
years  ago  he  was  in  fact  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Well,  11  years  ago 
was  the  energy  crisis.  And  in  1974  we 
passed  a  law  In  this  country  that  had 
daylight  saving  time  go  around  the 
year,  December,  January,  February, 
November,  March.  In  fact,  that  was  a 
terrible  mistake.  It  was  wrong  to  have 
daylight  saving  time  In  January,  it  was 
wrong  to  have  It  in  December.  And  the 
gentleman  is  right,  some  of  the  sun- 
rises during  that  time  were  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  quarter  of  8  in  the  morn- 
ing, quarter  past  8  in  the  morning.  We 
are  not  advocating  that.  That  would 
be  wrong.  We  are  advocating  that  we 
go  all  the  way  back  to  the  month  of 
April,  April  1. 

There  is  an  interesting  thing  about 
April  1  if  you  pick  that  as  a  date  upon 
which  you  want  to  begin  daylight 
saving  time.  April  1  will  have  under 
daylight  saving  time  a  sunrise  that 
begins  at  6:48  in  the  morning  at  York, 
PA.  Do  you  know  the  nearest  date  to 
that  on  the  calendar  for  the  school 
year  of  children  in  York,  PA?  Septem- 
ber 16,  6:49  in  the  morning,  daylight 
begins. 

Now,  If  you  want  to  tell  me  that  on 
September  16  in  your  district,  with 
daylight  beginning  at  6:49,  you  have 
got  a  problem  In  your  district,  then 
you  should  do  something  about  it,  be- 
cause there  are  22  weeks  in  your 
school  year  that  are  more  dangerous 
than  April  1  that  begins  at  6:48.  De- 
cember 31  in  your  district  is  7:28.  De- 
cember 16  it  is  at  7:22. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
would  love  to  have  the  gentleman  in- 
troduce legislation  where  it  might  be 
safe  to  have  daylight  saving  time,  and 
that  would  be  from  Memorial  Day  to 
Labor  Day.  And  then  you  would  be 
doing  something  worthwhile  for  this 
country  and  particularly  for  school- 
children. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  The  question  that 
we  are  facing  here  is  whether  or  not 


the  children  in  your  district  are  unsafe 
right  now.  If  the  children  in  your  dis- 
trict are  unsafe  right  now.  then  you 
ought  to  change  the  time  that  school 
starts.  You  ought  to  say  right  now 
that  for  22  weeks,  up  to  April  1,  that 
the  schoolday  starts  at  a  dangerous 
time,  and  you  ought  to  tell  the  people 
in  your  district,  you  ought  to  tell  the 
police,  the  parents,  and  the  teachers, 
because  if  that  is  the  condition,  then 
you  have  a  crisis  in  your  district. 

But  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  right  now 
that  as  of  April  1  there  were  161  days 
that  those  kids  were  getting  up  that 
were  more  dangerous  than  April  1.  We 
are  not  picking  the  middle  of  the 
winter  here.  We  are  picking  the  end  of 
the  winter.  We  are  picking  a  date  that 
is  the  equivalent  of  September  16,  1 
week  after  Labor  Day,  in  your  district. 
We  have  no  intention  of  endangering 
the  children  in  your  district  or  any 
other  district  in  this  country.  This  is  a 
compromise.  It  has  been  worked  out 
very  carefully,  with  no  intention  of 
making  anyone  have  to  suffer  late 
mornings  when  children  are  out  in  the 
dark  standing  on  the  sidewalk. 

Those  are  the  facts.  It  is  not  any- 
thing that  Is  any  more  or  less  than 
just  the  facts.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to 
York,  PA;  you  do  not  have  to  come  to 
Boston,  MA;  we  do  not  have  to  go  to 
the  gentleman's  district  in  Utah.  We 
just  have  to  know  what  time  the  Sun 
rises  all  across  the  country. 

On  April  8,  6:36  In  the  morning  the 
Sun  comes  up;  on  April  15,  6:26  In  the 
morning;  on  April  22,  6:16  in  the  morn- 
ing. By  April  29,  it  is  6:06  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  Sun  is  rising.  It  is  almost 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  school  year. 
The  real  danger  for  these  kids  is  In  the 
heart  of  the  winter:  November,  De- 
cember. January.  February.  March. 
Those  are  the  days  when  If  there  is  a 
problem  in  your  district  something 
should  be  done  right  now.  Those  kids 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  out  on  the 
street. 

My  contention  is  this:  In  fact,  there 
is  a  process  in  place  in  your  district,  in 
my  district,  and  in  every  other  district 
throughout  this  country,  to  ensure  the 
school  safety  of  kids  in  the  morning. 
That  is  why  there  is  no  crisis.  But  in 
the  late  evening,  and  right  around 
suppertime,  kids  8U"e  out  all  by  them- 
selves, they  are  wandering  around  the 
streets.  They  do  not  have  traffic 
gruides,  they  do  not  have  policemen, 
they  do  not  have  school  buses— in  the 
dusk,  when  drivers  are  coming  home 
drunk.  They  are  not  drunk  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  They  are  drunk 
coming  home  from  work.  That  Is  when 
the  danger  Is  to  these  children.  We  are 
trying  to  give  them  the  sunshine  at  a 
time  when  they  need  it.  But  we  are 
not  making  them  get  up  at  an  unusu- 
ally or  unreasonably  dangerous  hour; 
6:48  in  the  morning  is  the  same  as  Sep- 
tember 16  in  York.  PA.  and  the  same 


equivalent  situation  exists  in  every 
single  district  across  this  country. 

I  just  hope  that  the  gentleman  can 
understand  that  I  believe  that  he  is 
looking  back  through,  in  a  rear-view 
mirror,  to  1974,  when  he  might  have 
been  school  superintendent.  But,  re- 
member, during  1974  we  had  year- 
round  daylight  saving  time,  and  that 
was  a  mistake.  It  is  wrong,  and  I  recog- 
nize it.  and  all  of  the  proponents  rec- 
ognize it.  We  are  giving  you  back  those 
5  dangerous  months,  November,  De- 
cember. January.  February.  March, 
but  we  are  saying,  however,  that  once 
you  reach  April,  you  are  In  the  equiva- 
lent situation  as  you  are  in  September, 
and  we  can  in  fact  say.  with  all  confi- 
dence, that  the  children  of  this  coun- 
try are  safe,  whether  they  be  in  York. 
PA.  in  my  district,  or  any  part  of  the 
country.  'There  Is  no  Intention  to  make 
this  the  adult  entertainment  act  of 
1985.  It,  rather  is  something  that  gives 
the  proper  distribution  of  sunshine  so 
that  not  onU'  adults  but  children  can 
enjoy  it  after  school  and  in  the  etwly 
evening  hours,  as  every  other  person 
in  this  country  has  the  right  to  enjoy 
it. 

Those  are  the  facts.  It  is  no  more,  no 
less  than  that.  Any  other  construction 
of  what  this  bill  is  is  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  up  issues  that  were 
probably  raised  in  1974  against  an- 
other bill,  or  perhaps  even  against  the 
bill  that  was  brought  up  to  this  floor  2 
years  ago.  but  does  not  properly  re- 
flect the  compromise  which  has  been 
worked  oat  between  myself  and  other 
Members  on  the  majority  side  with 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  and  others,  who 
opposed  the  bill  in  1983.  as  an  attempt 
to  in  fact  come  to  some  kind  of  recon- 
ciliation, some  kind  of  splitting  of  the 
differences  that  recognized  the  facts 
of  when  the  Sun  does  rise  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  an  excellent 
point.  In  certain  areas  of  the  country 
where  they  would  not  fit  into  the 
whole  situation  of  daylight  saving, 
they  should  make  some  changes  local- 
ly. I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
majority  of  the  country,  certainly  my 
area  in  Florida,  would  greatly  benefit 
from  the  gentleman's  bill,  and  I  com- 
pliment him  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Nielson]. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
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Energy  Conservation  and  Power  Sub- 
committee for  drafting  a  compromise 
that  achieves  most  of  the  benefits  to 
be  achieved  from  extending  daylight 
saving  time— yet  is  sensitive  to  the 
concerns  of  those  areas  of  the  country 
where  the  weather  Is  still  harsh  a»id 
unpredictable  in  March. 

My  personal  preference  is  for  day- 
light saving  time  to  nm  from  Memori- 
al Day  to  Labor  Day.  I  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  feasible  and  that 
there  are  Members  who  would  like 
daylight  saving  time  to  run  almost 
year  round.  The  compromise  today,  as 
all  compromises,  does  not  satisfy  ev- 
eryone. But  I  can  live  with  daylight 
saving  time  for  the  month  of  April, 
and  I  intend  to  support  this  compro- 
mise. 

In  committee  I  offered  the  same 
amendment  that  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  may  be  offering  today.  I  under- 
stand his  concerns,  and  I  share  them. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is 
very  different  from  the  legislation 
that  we  considered  last  Congress.  Last 
Congress,  the  legislation  would  have 
started  daylight  saving  time  on  the  1st 
Sunday  of  March,  and  would  have  ex- 
tended daylight  saving  time  to  8 
months.  This  was  unacceptable,  and 
unnecessary.  For  many  areas  of  the 
country,  daylight  saving  time  for  the 
month  of  March  would  create  unsafe 
conditions  for  schoolchildren,  and  dif- 
ficulties for  farmers  performing  early 
morning  chores.  I  also  believed  that  it 
was  unnecessary— for  almost  all  of  the 
benefits  to  be  achieved  by  extending 
daylight  saving  time  would  accrue  in 
April  and  not  March. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  ac- 
commodates these  concerns.  H.R. 
2095.  as  originally  introduced,  would 
have  started  daylight  saving  time  In 
mid-March.  In  committee,  I  offered 
the  amendment  so  that  daylight 
saving  time  would  start  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April. 

With  this  change  I  can  support  H.R. 
2095.  Sunrise  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
April  under  daylight  saving  time  will 
be  earlier  than  any  sunrises  from  No- 
vember through  February  under 
standard  time.  Morning  in  April,  even 
with  daylight  saving  time,  would  be 
brighter  and  warmer  than  in  any 
other  winter  month.  Yet,  most  of  the 
benefits  to  result  from  extending  day- 
light saving  time  will  still  be  achieved, 
even  though  the  extension  will  be  lim- 
ited to  April. 

The  legislation  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  administration  and  by  a  broad 
coalition  of  businesses.  The  daylight 
saving  time  coalition  representing 
8.300  companies,  estimates  that  the 
potential  economic  growth  from  this 
bill  could  be  over  $1  billion  annually. 
These  economic  benefits,  together 
with  fuel  savings,  enhanced  safety  for 
automobile  drivers,  and  reduced 
crime— are  compelling  reasons  for  ex- 


tending daylight  savings  for  a  reasona- 
ble time.  The  extension  provided  for 
in  this  legislation  is  reasonable  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2095. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Schaefer]. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  some- 
what unusual  in  that  it  would  provide 
many  benefits  to  the  American  public 
with  no  increase  in  Government  bu- 
reaucracy and  no  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
have  reviewed  this  matter  and  the  ex- 
tension of  daylight  saving  time  wUl 
not  only  promote  energy  conservation 
but  will  provide  a  great  boon  to  our 
Nation's  economy. 

By  extending  daylight  saving  time, 
the  opportunities  for  tourism  and 
prime  time  shopping  will  Increase  and 
could  result  in  an  increase  of  up  to  $1 
billion  in  economic  growth  every  year. 

But  perhaps  the  most  persuasive  ar- 
gument for  the  bill  is  that  it  will  en- 
hance safety.  It  wUl  reduce  traffic  fa- 
talities, reduce  violent  crime,  and  pro- 
vide more  daylight  for  children  trick  or 
treating  on  Halloween.  Further,  it  will 
provide  greater  mobility  for  the 
almost  half  a  million  Americans  suf- 
fering from  night  blindness. 

One  of  the  important  compromises 
made  by  our  committee  was  changing 
the  starting  date  for  daylight  saving 
time  from  the  third  Sunday  in  March 
to  the  first  Sunday  in  April.  This  will 
greatly  benefit  those  parts  of  the 
country,  like  my  home  State  of  Colo- 
rado, where  winter  is  harsh  and  unpre- 
dictable in  the  early  spring.  With  the 
compromises  made  in  our  committee, 
there  seems  to  'oe  no  question  that 
this  bill  should  be  supported  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. Ed  Market,  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  energy  conservation  and  power,  in 
urging  you  to  enact  H.R.  2095,  the 
"Daylight  Saving  Extension  Act  of 
1985.  "  This  is  a  fair,  balanced  and 
truly  bipartisan  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1966  by  advancing 
the  starting  date  for  daylight  saving 
time  from  the  last  Sunday  in  April  to 
the  first  Sunday  of  April.  It  also  ex- 
tends the  closing  date  from  the  last 
Sunday  in  October  to  the  first  Simday 
in  November. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  State  exemptions  and  partial 
exemptions  for  States  in  more  than 
one  time  zone. 

Section  4  provides  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  with  the  au- 
thority to  grant  variances  with  respect 
to  the  hours  of  operation  of  daytime 
AM  radio  stations  and  their  operating 


power  levels.  This  section  carefully 
protects  State  exemptions  and  directs 
the  FCC  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
protect  daytime  AM  radio  stations  af- 
fected by  the  sunrise.  I  expect  the 
FCC  to  fully  exercise  its  authority 
under  section  4  to  ensure  the  smooth- 
est possible  operation  of  daylight  AM 
radio  stations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  for  several 
years  introduced  and  supported  legis- 
lation that  expands  daylight  saving 
time.  There  are  excellent  reasons  for 
such  an  extension. 

By  conserving  daylight  hours,  we 
will  achieve  electricity  savings  that  are 
the  equivalent  of  100,000  barrels  of  oil 
for  each  day  daylight  saving  time  is 
extended.  I  find  this  energy  conserva- 
tion measure  particularly  appealing 
because— unlike  other  energy  meas- 
ures—this bill  requires  no  new  Govern- 
ment bureaucracies,  no  intensive  and 
burdensome  apparatus,  and  little,  if 
any,  expenditures  of  taxpayers'  funds. 

Further,  the  benefits  from  this  legis- 
lation will  transcend  energy  conserva- 
tion. The  probable  benefits  are  likely 
to  include:  as  many  as  200  fewer  traf- 
fic fatalities  p>er  year;  a  reduction  in 
violent  crime;  increased  daylight  time, 
tourism,  and  prime-lime  shopping; 
economic  growth  that  could  amount  to 
over  $1  billion  per  year;  and,  as  has 
been  emphasized  by  the  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa foundation,  extra  evening 
sunlight  and  mobility  for  the  over 
400,000  Americans  suffering  from 
night  blindness. 

D  1410 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  on 
the  well  thought  out  plan  that  we 
have  before  us.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  12-month  daylight  sav- 
ings plan  could  pass.  I  think  It  is  in 
recognition  of  the  changing  makeup  of 
society. 

What  the  gentleman  has  done  in 
this  plan  is  provided  the  needed  flexi- 
bility for  those  areas  that  feel  they 
need,  at  some  portion  of  the  year,  to 
have  a  regular  time.  I  just  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  time 
and  effort  that  he  has  put  in  on  this 
project. 

It  is  eminently  reasonable  sind  ap- 
pealing to  those  of  us  who  represent 
both  rural  and  suburban  areas  because 
we  feel  the  tug  within  our  districts, 
and  what  you  have  provided  for  here 
is  an  opportunity  to,  in  discussing  it 
with  those  people,  show  how  at  the 
local  option  basis,  and  even  at  the 
State  option  if  necessary,  that  every- 
one is  provided  for. 
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What  we  have  here.  Is  that  although 
there  may  be  individuals  who  feel  that 
they  must  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
plan,  this  plan,  when  looked  at  in 
terms  of  benefiting  the  greatest 
number  with  flexibility  for  those  who 
feel  that  they  need  to  be  different.  Is  a 
plan  that  I  think  the  House  will  pass 
overwhelmingly. 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  the  sub- 
committee for  offering  us  something 
that  is  rational  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  carefully 
looked  into  the  matter  of  children 
waiting  for  school  buses  in  the  morn- 
ing under  an  expanded  daylight  saving 
period.  Studies  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  indicate  that 
school  age  children  are  not  subject  to 
greater  involvement  in  accidents. 
Since  the  amount  of  daylight  hours  in 
March  or  April  are  essentially  the 
same  as  the  daylight  hours  during 
September  and  October,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  extension  of 
daylight  saving  time  under  this  legisla- 
tion, as  originally  introduced,  would 
have  any  adverse  consequences. 

While  I  continue  to  believe  that 
H.R.  2095.  as  Introduced,  would  have 
been  favored  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  House,  it  was  clear  that  some 
Members  continued  to  have  concerns 
about  extending  daylight  saving  time 
into  the  month  of  March  when,  in 
some  regions  of  the  country,  the 
weather  Is  still  harsh  and  unpredict- 
able. 

To  accommodate  the  concerns  and 
to  build  a  broad  consensus  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  H.R.  2095  was 
amended  so  that  daylight  saving  time 
would  start  the  first  Sunday  in  April 
rather  than  the  third  Sunday  in 
March.  This  reflects  an  excellent  com- 
promise. Sunrise  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  April  with  daylight  saving  time 
would  be  earlier  than  sunrises 
throughout  the  entire  winter  under 
standard  time.  Morning  conditions  in 
April,  even  with  daylight  saving  time, 
would  be  both  brighter  and  warmer 
than  in  any  winter  month. 

As  amended.  H.R.  2095  would  in- 
crease daylight  saving  time  to  a  little 
over  7  months.  All  of  the  benefits  out- 
lined above  would  be  achieved  and  the 
interests  of  the  regions  most  con- 
cerned with  such  an  extension  are  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  the  American  public  Is 
behind  an  expansion  of  daylight 
saving  time.  The  extension  of  daylight 
saving  will  help  our  Nation  to  save 
energy  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  The 
administration  strongly  supports  this 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
Chairman  Markey  and  myself,  and  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation. 
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IAt.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleaguen  to  support  the  4- 
wfek  exten»ion  of  daylight  Having  time  pro- 
vided for  in  H  K  :"9')  ThiH  prupo-al  ha* 
had  widespreaii  -upi-n  for  sevtr  li  .u-  I 
believe  the  action  taken  by  the  Knerio  and 
Commerce  Committee  to  begin  da>  light 
saving  time  on  the  first  weekend  in  April 
should  convince  even  those  who  are  waver- 
ing on  this  isaue  to  support  this  reasonable 
extension. 

i  believe  the  issues  of  energy  conserva- 
tion, fewer  traffic  accidenU.  more  daylight 
hours  for  recreation,  a  reduction  in  violent 
crime,  and  help  to  those  who  suffer  from 
night  blindness  are  all  good  reasons  to  sup- 
port this  bill.  As  the  Ixis  Angeles  Times 
noted  in  an  editorial  on  September  2.  the 
potential  nationwide  benefits  of  30  or  more 
houm  of  evening  daylight  far  outweigh  the 
potential  disadvantages  of  30  or  more 
hours  of  morning  darkness.  I  have  had 
positive  response  to  this  idea  from  my  con- 
stituents and  I  hope  that  this  time  around 
we  can  all  support  this  worthy  idea. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2095.  the  Daylight  Saving  Extension 
Act  of  1985.  In  particular.  I  oppose  the  plan 
to  start  daylight  saving  earlier  in  the  year 
than  under  the  present  system. 

Beginning  daylight  saving  time  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  April  instead  of  the  last 
Sunday  In  April  simply  means  that  more 
farmers  will  have  to  do  morning  chores  in 
dark,  cold  weather.  It  means  that  more 
rural  school  children  will  have  to  have  to 
walk  to  bus  stops  In  the  dark  during  a 
month  in  which  snow  storms  and  blizzards 
are  not  uncommon  in  North  Dakota. 

As  a  result,  we  put  school  kids  at  greater 
risk  to  traffic  accidenU  and  make  work 
more  difficult  In  the  Farm  Belt.  Farmers 
and  rural  people  understand  sacrifice  and 
would  probably  accept  these  hindrances  if 
change  really  produced  all  the  benefit* 
claimed  by  the  proponents  of  expanded 
daylight  saving. 

But  the  facts  don't  support  the  latter 
case.  The  definitive  1976  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  study  on  the  matter  threw 
cold  water  on  the  notion  that  expanding 
daylight  saving  would  save  energy,  would 
not  endanger  schoolchildren,  and  would 
not  adversely  affect  some  regions  more 
than  others.  The  study  simply  could  not 
confirm  alleged  benefits  and  did  show  that 
certain  rural  areas— especially  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  time  zones  where  65  percent  of 
the  population  resides — would  face  much 
later  sunrises  than  under  the  current 
system. 

In  bailie  terms,  supporters  of  thla  bill 
uphold  the  benefits  for  some  regions  of  the 
Nation  at  the  expense  of  hardships  for 
other  areas — especially  farming  and  rural 
communities  In  the  Northern  States.  They 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  last  freeze  in 
most  North  Dakota  towns  occurs  In  mid- 
May.  When  you  add  darkness  to  cold  and 
severe  weather,  you  make  a  prescription 
for  traffic  dangers  and  work  hardships. 


In  conclusion.  I  understand  the  desire  of 
some  to  expand  davlight  saving  time  in  the 
interest  of  redui  ••■!  .n.rK*  u-mc.  umi  »treat- 
er  convenience  fcr  urtmn  nrin»  1  .■nli  wish 
these  goals  could  be  rearh<-<i  without  hurt 
ing  the  farmers  and  rural  communitieN  in 
my  State.  Consequently.  I  oppose  the  revi- 
sion of  daylight  Havjnir  and  express  my  sup- 
port for  continuinK  'hr  current  plan. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  2095 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    VnxUd    StaUs    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1  SHORT  TrTLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Daylight 
Saving  Extension  Act  of  1985". 
SEC  I  CONGRESSIONAL  HNDINCS. 

The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  various  studies  of  governmental 
and  non-govemmental  agencies  indicate 
that  daylight  saving  time  over  an  expanded 
period  would  produce  a  significant  energy 
savings  in  electrical  power  consumption; 

(2)  that  daylight  saving  lime  may  yield 
energy  savings  in  other  areas  besides  electri- 
cal power  consumption: 

(3)  that  daylight  saving  time  over  an  ex- 
panded period  could  serve  as  an  Incentive 
for  further  energy  conservation  by  Individ- 
uals, companies,  and  the  various  govern- 
mental entitles  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  that  such  energy  conservation  effort* 
could  lead  to  greatly  expanded  energy  sav- 
ings; and 

(4)  that  the  use  of  daylight  saving  lime 
over  an  expanded  period  could  have  other 
beneficial  effects  on  the  public  Interest.  In- 
cluding the  reduction  of  crime.  Improved 
traffic  safety,  more  daylight  outdoor  play- 
time for  the  children  and  youth  of  our 
Nation,  greater  utilization  of  parks  and 
recreation  SLreas.  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunity through  extension  of  daylight  hours 
to  peak  shopping  hours  and  through  exten- 
sion of  domestic  office  hours  to  periods  of 
greater  overlap  with  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community. 

sec:  J.  DAYUCHT  SAVING  EXTENDED  TO  START  IN 
MARCH  AND  END  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  260a(a))  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'last  Sunday  of  April" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "third  Sunday 
of  March";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  last  Sunday  of  Octo- 
ber" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "first 
Sunday  of  Novemt>er". 

SEC  4.  EFFECT  ON  EXISTINC;  STATE  EIJICTIONS. 

Any  law  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act— 

(1)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  by  a  State 
with  parts  thereof  In  more  than  one  time 
zone,  or 
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(2)  adopted  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  by  a  State  that  lies  entirely  within 
one  time  zone,  shall  l)e  held  and  considered 
to  remain  In  effect  as  the  exercise  by  that 
State  of  the  exemption  permitted  by  such 
Act  unless  that  State,  by  law,  provides  that 
such  exemption  shall  not  apply. 

SEC.    5.    ADJISTMENT   OK   OPERATING    HOURS   OF 
DAYTIME  BROADCASTERS. 

(a)  Adjustment  of  Operating  Period.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or  any  regu- 
lation Issued  under  any  such  law.  the  Feder- 
al Communlcatons  Commission  shall,  con- 
sistent with  any  existing  treaty  or  other 
agreement,  make  such  adjustment  by  gener 
tU  rules,  or  by  Interim  action  pending  such 
general  rules,  with  respect  to  hours  of  oper- 
ation of  daytime  standard  amplitude  modu- 
lation broadcast  stations,  as  may  be  consist- 
ent with  the  public  interest,  including  the 
public's  Interest  in  receiving  Interference- 
free  service. 

(b)  Variance  for  Power  anb  Other  Oper- 
ating Characteristics— Such  general  rules, 
or  Interim  action,  may  Include  variances 
with  respect  to  operating  power  and  other 
technical  operating  characteristics. 

(c)  Subsequent  Changes.—  Subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  such  general  rules,  they 
may  be  varied  with  respect  to  particular  sta- 
tions and  areas  because  of  the  exigencies  in 
each  case. 

SEC.  «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  if  such  effective  date  occurs  In 
any  calendar  year  after  March  1.  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunittee  amendment:  Page  3,  strike  out 
section  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  3.  DAVLIGHT  SAVING  EXTENDED. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  ( 15  U.S.C.  260a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "last  Sunday  of  April" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "first  Sunday 
of  April";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "last  Sunday  of  Octo- 
ber" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  first 
Sunday  of  November". 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again,  this  is  a  com- 
promise amendment.  It  has  already 
been  described  in  general  debate  on 
the  floor.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  moved  the 
starting  date  for  daylight  saving  time 
to  the  first  Sunday  in  April  from  the 
proposed  date  of  the  third  Sunday  in 
March.  The  amendment  is  a  fair  com- 
promise. I  support  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  committee  amendment. 
Naturally,  we  would  rather  have  a 
longer  period  of  time  for  daylight  sav- 
ings, but  there  were  some  legitimate 
objections  that  were  raised  by  people 
in  some  of  the  northern  regions  and 
some  of  the  farm  areas.  To  meet  those 
objections  we  reduced  the  period  so 
that  daylight  saving  time  would  start 
the  first  Sunday  In  April. 


I  think  that  their  objections  have 
been  taken  care  of.  There  are  still,  of 
course,  a  few  people  who  object  to  the 
bill,  but  the  vast  majority  of  people  in 
this  House  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try support  daylight  saving  time 
during  this  extended  period.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  few  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairmaji,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  saw  an  inter- 
esting exhibit  down  here.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  it  was  set  out  to  prove.  I 
believe  it  was  set  out  to  prove  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  more  light  in 
early  April  in  the  morning  than  there  is 
in  September  and  October.  Well,  I  do 
not  propo.se  to  argue  against  that. 

I  am  asking,  should  we  do  something 
to  make  things  more  wrong  than  they 
presently  are  or  should  we  be  going 
the  other  way?  Of  course  it  is  darker 
in  the  morning  in  October.  It  is  wTong 
for  daylight  saving  in  October  when 
you  think  in  terms  of  child  abuse,  and 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  call  it. 

I  found  it  humorous  that  someone 
was  discussing  what  local  districts 
should  do  in  relationship  to  taking 
care  of  these  problems  in  October  and 
April,  et  cetera.  That  is  very  humor- 
ous. It  is  very  obvious  that  no  one 
knows  very  much  about  how  you  get 
5,000  or  10.000  students  on  buses  and 
haul  them  for  a  half  hour.  40  minutes. 
45  minutes,  an  hour,  in  many  rural  dis- 
tricts, jind.  at  the  same  time,  meet  the 
State  standards  in  relationship  to  the 
number  of  hours  that  students  must 
be  in  school. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  but  I  am  here 
to  tell  you  that  1  only  lost  one  child 
during  my  tenure  as  a  superintendent 
of  schools  because  of  transportation. 
But  it  is  something  I  will  never  forget. 
I  have  asked  myself  over  and  over, 
many  times:  What  could  I  have  done 
differently,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
make  sure  that  that  child  was  not  lost. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  very  time  you 
are  talking  about,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  is  a  time  when  we  have  the  fog 
periods  in  the  Northeast,  in  the  Mid- 
west, and  part  of  the  South. 
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It  is  also  the  time  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  a  temperature  prob- 
lem. Of  course  we  had  serious  difficul- 
ties in  November,  December,  January, 
and  February.  Not  very  many  superin- 
tendents in  that  area,  in  the  North- 
east, the  Midwest,  and  parts  of  the 
South  do  very  much  sleeping  during 
those  months,  but  at  least  at  that  time 
you  pretty  well  know  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  delay  school  the  next 
morning  or  you  are  going  to  have  to 
cancel  school  that  day  in  order  to  pro- 
tect those  lives. 

I  hear  colleagues  of  mine  around 
here  smile  and  laugh  whenever  they 


hear  somebody  say,  "Oh,  gee,  they 
closed  the  school  again."  or  they  de- 
layed it  another  hour  or  two.  You 
would  not  smile  or  laugh  if  you  had  to 
make  those  decisions.  Those  are  very 
difficult  decisions  to  make.  They  are 
not  your  children.  Although  I  must 
admit  that  one  time  I  was  called  as  a 
superintendent  to  the  emergency 
room,  and  it  was  my  child  also.  Fortu- 
nately none  of  those  children  In  a  bus 
accident  were  permanently  Injured. 

Let  us  keep  In  mind  those  children. 
You  are  putting  them  along  a  highway 
at  a  time  when  you  have  all  of  the 
traffic  going  to  work.  You  are  putting 
them  along  a  highway  because  there 
are  no  sidewalks.  You  are  putting 
them  on  a  bus  where  In  many  in- 
stances the  driver  is  not  a  totally  expe- 
rienced bus  driver.  You  are  putting 
them  In  a  bus  driver's  charge  who  not 
only  has  the  responsibility  to  some- 
how or  other  get  those  buses  down 
trails  that  were  built  for  horse  and 
buggy,  but  at  the  same  time  be  the  dis- 
ciplinarian on  that  bus.  and  that  Is 
pretty  difficult  to  do  and  still  concen- 
trate on  what  you  are  doing. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  not  a  good 
idea  to  have  daylight  saving  time  In 
October  and  in  late  September.  I  know 
it  is  the  wTong  time.  But  by  doing 
what  we  are  doing  today  we  are  not 
correcting  that  ill.  we  are  just  adding 
to  it,  because  we  are  adding  another 
week  In  November,  we  are  adding  3 
more  weeks  In  April,  4  more  weeks  of 
critical  time. 

And  so  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues would  think  strictly  not  about 
how  convenient  it  may  be.  Do  not  fall 
too  hard  for  what  the  savings  are,  but 
think  primarily  in  terms  of  what  will 
happen  If  we  continue  expanding  the 
time  that  we  are  going  to  expose  these 
yoimgsters.  We  do  not  want  to  expose 
them  now,  but  we  do  not  have  a 
choice.  Let  us  not  make  something 
that  is  already  wrong  even  worse.  Let 
us  try  to  work  the  other  way  and  see 
whether  we  cannot  correct  the  WTongs 
that  are  there  now. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairmtin,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  dealt  with  the  issues 
raised  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken  so  well.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman  so  that  he 
may  again  go  over  the  information  be- 
cause it  seems  clear  that  the  gentle- 
man who  was  in  the  well  was  absolute- 
ly sincere  In  his  concerns,  but  the  con- 
cerns do  not  relate  very  effectively  to 
the  specific  times  that  the  Sun  rises  in 
his  district  and  across  the  country. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
made  that  point,  I  think,  very  clear, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
useful— If  the  chairman  would  not 
mind— if  he  would  make  that  point 
again. 
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Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  move 
down  to  the  well  to  once  again  make 
that  point. 

Our  concern.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
in  fact  the  time  for  starting  schools  is 
within  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
school  committees,  the  school  depart- 
ments, the  school  superintendents,  the 
parents,  and  the  citizens  of  the  various 
counties  find  cities  and  towns  across 
this  country. 

If  there  is  a  problem  and  it  exists  in 
the  gentleman's  district.  I  want  to 
make  this  point  once  again  very,  very 
clear.  The  problem  exists  for  22  out  of 
the  40  weeks  of  the  year  that  the 
schoolchildren  are  In  school  In  York. 
PA,  and  In  every  other  school  district 
across  this  country.  We  have  picked 
April  1  to  begin  daylight  saving  time. 
That  Is  approximately  halfway 
through  the  school  year;  161  days 
have  already  gone  by  that  the  kids 
have  been  in  school.  Those  161  days 
and  days  during  which  the  children 
are  in  more  danger  than  they  are  on 
AprU  1. 

The  Sun  rises  on  April  1  at  6:48  in 
the  morning  in  York.  PA.  That  means 
that  for  161  days,  going  all  the  way 
back  to  September  16.  when  the  Sun 
rises  at  6:49  in  the  morning,  the  chil- 
dren are  in  more  danger  than  they  arc 
on  that  date.  Now.  if  there  is  a  prob- 
lem, not  just  in  York.  PA.  but  in 
Maiden.  MA.  or  Dover,  DE.  or  San 
Diego,  CA,  then  those  local  school 
committees  ought  to  change  the  dates 
that  the  school  starts,  or  they  ought 
to  put  more  police  on  the  streets  or 
more  school  traffic  control  people  out 
there.  But  my  sense  is  that  most 
school  districts  in  this  country  know 
what  to  do  to  protect  their  children, 
and  they  do  it.  And  they  do  it  for  161 
days  up  to  April  1.  As  a  result,  for  the 
gentleman  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
say  that,  all  of  a  sudden  on  April  1. 
these  children  are  placed  in  extraordi- 
narily dangerous  circumstances,  that 
belies  the  fact  that  for  the  preceding 
161  days  there  has  been  a  process  put 
in  place  to  protect  them. 

We  have  worked  out  this  compro- 
mise very  carefully.  We  have  not  done 
It  with  the  intention  of  in  fact  putting 
these  children  in  jeopardy  but,  rather, 
of  protecting  them.  That  is  why  we 
have  excluded  March,  excluded  Febru- 
ary, and  excluded  November.  We  are 
not  going  back  to  1974.  That  is  what 
the  gentleman  keeps  alluding  to.  and 
we  are  not  debating  that.  We  are  de- 
bating now  the  lessons  learned  since 
then. 

We  are  trying  to  put  it  in  a  time  that 
makes  more  sense.  At  6:58  in  the 
morning,  99.9  percent  of  the  kids  in 
this  country  are  Just  about  leaving 
their  house  and  the  Sun  has  Just  come 
up.  That  gives  them  the  protection 
which  they  need,  along  with  the  rest 


of  the  infrastructure  that  the  local 
community  is  able  to  provide. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  never  mentioned  1974.  I  was  run- 
ning for  Congress  in  1974  day  and 
night,  and  I  have  never  mentioned  the 
year  1974.  The  gentleman  keeps 
saying  I  am  alluding  to  something  in 
1974. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Eleven  years.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  1 1  years. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  am  not  alluding 
to  anything  in  1974. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  You  did  mention  11 
years  ago.  You  mentioned  11  years  ago 
when  you  were  school  superintendent, 
and  11  from  85  is  74. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  But  I  am  not  men- 
tioning 1974.  I  was  a  superintendent 
for  7  years  and  a  vice  principal  for  12 
years. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  No,  I  said  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to  it.  I  said  you  alluded  to 
it,  and  11  from  85  is  74. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  No;  I  ran  for  Con- 
gress in  1974. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  But  11  from  85  is  an 
allusion.  I  did  not  say  you  specifically 
mentioned  it.  I  said  you  alluded  to  it, 
and  that  is  In  fact  what  that  subtrac- 
tion gives  us. 

That  is  In  fact  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  We  are  talking  about  1985, 
not  1974.  We  are  giving  children  at 
6:48  in  the  morning  the  sunshine  they 
need  to  go  to  school  safely. 

I  think  the  facts  ought  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  the  kind  of  red  her- 
ring and  innuendoes  that  have  charac- 
terized this  debate  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  ought  to  end  so  that 
we  can  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  are 
presented  by  the  almanac. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Swirr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  correctly,  to 
the  extent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  says  there  are  problems, 
they  already  exist,  and  the  proposal  of 
the  subcommittee  is  not  creating  any 
new  problems.  Presumably  if  problems 
exist  and  they  are  severe,  they  should 
be  taken  care  of  at  the  local  level.  We, 
in  any  event  with  this  biU,  are  not  cre- 
ating any  new  problems  for  any  school 
district. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
problems  are  not  solved  by  April  1. 
they  will  never  be  solved,  because  by 
April  1,  almost  every  one  of  these 
problems  has  already  been  solved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Sun  is  already  rising 


at  6:48  in  the  morning.  Nature  has  al- 
ready solved  almost  every  one  of  the 
problems  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
alluded.  If,  in  fact,  there  is  a  problem. 
It  exists  in  his  district  and  every  other 
district  in  November.  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February.  That  is  the  heart 
of  the  winter. 

That  is  when  the  decisions  have  to 
be  made  at  the  local  level  as  to  when 
school  is  going  to  start,  what  kind  of 
police  protection  you  want,  how  many 
school-crossing  guards  you  want,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  attendant  questions. 
But  by  April  1,  the  161st  day,  these 
children  are  dealing  with  this  problem. 
With  6:48  as  the  sunrise  time,  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  concern  Is  that 
could  be  any  worse  than  it  would  be 
the  day  before  and  the  preceding  161 
days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swijt]  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

D  1430 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  again 
review  the  situation  as  1  see  it. 

When  someone  talks  about  when  the 
Sun  rises  or  the  Sun  sets.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  there  is  very  much  signifi- 
cance to  that  in  any  kind  of  argument 
In  relationship  to  daylight  saving  time. 
For  instance,  the  last  four  mornings, 
did  anyone  see  any  sunrises  in  this 
area?  I  did  not. 

As  I  indicated  before,  we  are  talking 
about  critical  times  in  April.  We  are 
talking  about  critical  times  in  Novem- 
ber, because  they  are  times  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  cloudiness  is  the  name 
of  the  day.  the  name  of  the  game.  We 
are  talking  about  temperature  changes 
that  cause  all  sorts  of  problems.  And 
so  we  do  not  really  have  any  good  al- 
manac to  look  at. 

Then  I  would  like  to  refer  to  what 
has  been  mentioned  so  many  times  as 
I  mentioned  before  when  we  talk 
about  local  districts  should  take  care 
of  these  issues. 

Local  districts  have  to  make  a  lot  of 
decisions  in  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February,  and  they  do.  But 
again  there  are  rules  and  regulations 
and  requirements  In  relationship  to 
how  many  hours  youngsters  must  go 
to  school.  You  can  only  shift  5,000  or 
10.000  students  around  so  many  times 
in  so  many  different  directions  and  get 
the  number  of  hours  in  that  you  must 
get  in. 

I  hear  about  crossing  guards.  Where 
are  these  crossing  guards?  Nobody 
seems  to  want  to  talk  about  rural 
America.  You  are  talking  about  people 
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walking  along  highways  or  paths  that 
are  used  as  highways.  You  are  talking 
about  children  going  to  school  in  the 
darkness  in  the  middle  of  a  rush  hour, 
because  we  put  them  on  buses  at  6:30 
in  the  morning.  We  have  to  do  that  in 
order  to  get  them  all  there  on  time. 

So  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  think  very  seriously  about  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  real  problem  in 
November,  December,  January.  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  but  nobody  is  bring- 
ing any  solution  before  us  to  that 
problem.  What  is  being  brought  before 
us  is  something  to  add  to  that  prob- 
lem, because  now  we  would  add  1  more 
week  of  problems  in  November  and  3 
more  weeks  of  problems  in  April. 

Let  us  think  about  solutions  to  those 
problems,  not  let  us  think  about  ways 
to  compound  the  problems  that  we  al- 
ready have. 

So  again  I  would  ask  my  colleagues, 
we  have  more  Important  things  to  do  I 
am  sure  than  play  around  with  day- 
light saving  time,  but  if  we  are  going 
to.  let  us  think  primarily  about  chil- 
dren, children  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  that  must  be  on  that  highway 
at  6:30  or  6:45  in  the  morning.  And  if 
we  think  about  children,  then  it  seems 
to  me  we  wi'l  not  ask  to  exacerbate 
the  problems,  but  we  will  come  up 
with  some  legislation  that  in  fact  will 
help  us  to  correct  them. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  said,  "Me- 
morial Day  to  Labor  Day,  you  could 
solve  a  lot  of  problems  there."  We 
should  not  even  be  in  October,  as  far 
as  daylight  saving  time  is  concerned. 

It  is  a  problem.  We  are  just  creating 
more  problems  and  we  are  putting 
children  on  the  line.  No  matter  how 
many  charts  you  put  up  there.  If  you 
are  there  in  person  and  if  you  have 
that  responsibility,  you  understand 
what  those  problems  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  this  is  a 
compromise.  It  is  not  the  bill  that 
came  to  the  floor  in  1983  or  1981.  It 
has  not  even  a  faint  resemblance  to 
the  year-round  daylight  saving  time 
that  was  in  place  during  the  1974-75 
energy  crisis.  We  have  struck  a  bal- 
ance with  the  opponents  of  the  1983 
proposal,  so  that  we  take  April,  add  it 
on  to  the  daylight  saving  time,  have 
the  latest  sunrise  be  6:48  in  the  morn- 
ing: 6:48  for  a  sunrise  gives  every 
school  system  in  this  country  plenty  of 
time  to  get  their  kids  to  school  very 
safely.  We  are  not  adding  any  extra 
danger  to  the  local  school  jurisdic- 
tions. At  the  same  time  we  are  not  re- 
moving from  the  local  school  jurisdic- 
tions their  ability  to  modify  by  10  or 
15  minutes  their  ability  to  be  able  to 
start  school  a  little  bit  later  if  they 
should  so  choose.  That  Is  strictly  a 
local  decision. 
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But  for  the  most  part,  for  95  percent 
of  the  people  in  this  country,  this  is 
something  that  they  can  live  with— 
6:48  in  the  morning  is  a  reasonable 
time  to  have  the  Sun  come  up  and  also 
be  able  to  get  their  kids  to  school. 

That  is  what  we  really  are  trying  to 
do  here.  We  also  extend  daylight 
saving  time  to  the  end  of  Ortober,  an 
extra  few  days,  so  that  the  kids  can 
trick  or  treat  on  that  Halloween  night 
with  the  extra  daylight  rather  than 
having  it  on  that  day  be  in  the  morn- 
ing instead. 

In  both  Instances  the  safety  of  chil- 
dren has  been  the  primary  Interest  of 
those  who  are  participating  In  the 
compromise.  We  have  no  Intention  of 
just  taking  this  to  pass  a  bill  that 
allows  Softball  leagues  and  others  to 
be  able  to  benefit  from  it.  Far  from 
that  is  in  fact  true.  We  have  struck  a 
balance.  We  have  got  a  compromise.  It 
is  bipartisan  in  nature.  It  reflects  the 
disparate  Interests  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

I  think  that  in  fact  if  anyone  looks 
at  this  bill  objectively,  they  can  only 
come  to  a  conclusion  that  finally  and 
permanently,  we  have  found  a  solution 
that  all  parts  of  this  country  can  live 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  biU?  If  not,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Murtha]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  VoLKMER,  Chairman  of  the  V/hole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Conunittee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
2095)  to  provide  for  daylight  saving 
time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  288,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken;    sind    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant   at   Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  240,  nays 
157,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  365] 
YEAS— 240 


Akak& 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnes 

B&rtlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Berman 

Bla«gi 

BUlrakis 

BUley 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Collins 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

DeLay 

Oellunu 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert<NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdrelch 

Eir'ans  (IL) 

PasceU 

Pawell 

Petghan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Prank 


Ackerman 
Applegate 
Armey 


Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

GibtKins 

Gonzalez 

Gradlson 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasteiuneler 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Uplnskl 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mat<ul 

Mavroules 

MaszoU 

McCoUum 

rfcCurdy 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 


Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nichols 

NlelBon 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Parrls 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rangel 

Reld 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland  (CT) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Slkorskl 

SIslsky 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 

Snowe 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VtBcloaky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Williams 

WUaon 

Wlrth 

WiM 

WoU 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Yatron 

Zachau 


NAYS-157 

Badham  Bennett 

Barnard  Bereuter 

BedeU  Bevlll 
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Boehlert 

Hller 

Roberts 

Bosco 

HIIIU 

Roemer 

Bouchrr 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Boult«r 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Breaux 

Hyde 

Roth 

Brown  (CO) 

Jenkins 

Roukema 

BusUm&nte 

Jones  (OK) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Byron 

Jones  (TN) 

Schuette 

Campbell 

Kaslch 

Schulze 

Camey 

Kemp 

Schumer  . 

Can- 

Kindness 

Sharp 

Chappie 

Kolbe 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Shuster 

dinger 

Latta 

SlUander 

Combest 

Leach  (LA) 

Skelton 

Craig 

Leath  (TX) 

Slattery 

Daniel 

Lightfoot 

Slaughter 

Dannemeyer 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NE) 

Darden 

Loerner 

Smith.  Robert 

Daschle 

Lott 

(OR) 

Daub 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Dmvl5 

Lundlne 

Solarz 

de  la  Garza 

Marienee 

Solomon 

Derrick 

Martin  (ID 

Spence 

DeWlne 

Martin  (NY) 

Spratt 

Dorgan  (ND) 

McCain 

Staggers 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Stalllngs 

Dyson 

McCloskey 

Stangeland 

Emerson 

McB>en 

Stenholm 

English 

MIkuiskI 

Strang 

Evans  (lA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Stump 

FIlppo 

Mollnan 

Sweeney 

Fowler 

Mollohan 

Swlndall 

Puqua 

Monson 

Tallon 

Oekas 

Natcher 

Thomas  (GA) 

Oilman 

Neal 

Traxler 

Olngrich 

Obey 

Udall 

Oliclunan 

Olln 

Volkmer 

Ooodling 

Oxiey 

Vucanovlch 

Oordon 

Panetia 

Walker 

Oray  (ID 

Pashayan 

Watklns 

Ounderson 

Pease 

Weber 

HaU.  Ralph 

Penny 

Whitley 

Hamilton 

Quillen 

Whlttaker 

Hammerschmidt  Rahall 

Whilten 

Hansen 

Ray 

Wolpe 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Wortley 

Hefner 

Richardson 

Wylle 

Hendon 

Ridge 

Young  (AK) 

Henry 

Rltter 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-37 

Addabbo 

Frosl 

Pursell 

Boggs 

Holt 

Rudd 

Boland 

Livingston 

Scheuer 

Chappell 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shelby 

Coleman  (MO) 

Luken 

Skeen 

Coleman  (TXi 

Madlgan 

Smith  (lA) 

Conte 

McDade 

Sundqulst 

Conyers 

McHugh 

Taylor 

Dicks 

Miller  (OH) 

Weaver 

E^arly 

Mrazek 

Young (PL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Myers 

Young  (MOi 

Fazio 

Nelson 

PogUetU 

O'Brien 

D  1445 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California  for.  with  Mr 
Skeen  against. 

Messrs.  RICHARDSON.  DARDEN, 
LEACH  of  Iowa,  and  NATCHER 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


"A      TIME      OF      REMEMBRANCE" 

FOR    VICTIMS    OF    TERRORISM 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  104).  to  proclaim  October  23. 
1985.  as  "A  Time  of  Remembrance" 
for  all  victims  of  terrorism  throughout 
the  world,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  (Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  second. 

This  committee  passes  and  brings 
out  many  resolutions  to  the  floor.  But 
I  think  of  all  of  the  resolutions  we 
have  passed  in  the  99th  Congress,  the 
resolution  dealing  with  terrorism  is  a 
very  appropriate  one  for  the  period  in 
which  we  live. 

I  would  just  like  to  read,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  short  paragraph  from  the  resolu- 
tion itself.  It  says,  'Be  proclaimed  as 
A  Time  of  Remembrance.'  to  urge  all 
Americans  to  take  time  to  reflect  on 
the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace  and  freedom,  and 
to  promote  active  participation  by  the 
American  people  through  the  wearing 
of  a  purple  ribbon,  a  symbol  of  patriot- 
ism, dignity,  loyalty,  and  martyrdom." 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  yesterday,  the 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  a  colleague  of  ours,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Ted  Weiss],  sent  out 
a  "Dear  Colleague  "  letter  to  all  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this 
House,  as  well  as  the  other  body.  It 
dealt  with  a  resolution  on  the  assassi- 
nation and  slaying  of  Mr.  Klinghoffer. 
Mr.  Klinghoffer.  as  you  Itnow.  was  the 
person  who  was  assassinated  by  the 
terrorists  on  board  the  Italian  ship  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

I  would  Just  like  my  colleagues  to 
itnow  that  I  hope  we  all  take  the  op- 
portunity to  read  that  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  all  sign  on  it  and  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  possible  that  we  will 
have  unanimous  consent  in  this  body 


to  deal  with  that  resolution  as  well  as 
in  the  other  body,  because  I  think  Mr. 
Klinghoffer  really  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  a  person  who  was  not  afraid  to 
stand  up,  even  though  he  was  handi- 
capped and  In  a  wheelchair. 

I  think  the  name  Klinghoffer  will 
live  for  a  long,  long  time  in  all  of  our 
hearts  tmd  our  memories. 

So  with  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hansen] 
for  allowing  me  these  few  minutes  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  my  friend  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Garcia]  for  both  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  subcom- 
mittee handled  this  particular  resolu- 
tion, which  is  authored  by  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica]  and  also  for  his  words  of  sup- 
port for  the  resolution  that  was  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  and  here  by 
myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York.  Mr.  DAmato. 

There  may  have  been  some  confu- 
sion in  how  the  stories  were  carried  as 
to  what  the  medal  is  being  spoken 
about.  It  is  not  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  that  Is  a  battlefield  honor  re- 
served for  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  who  demonstrate  very  special 
acts  of  courage  and  bravery. 

The  medal  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  of 
Achievement.  It  has  been  given  in  the 
past  to  civilians  whose  life  work  or 
whose  specific  actions  in  fact  merited 
special  note  by  the  American  people 
and  by  this  Congress. 

I  do  appreciate  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]  urging  unani- 
mous support  for  that  resolution.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will.  In  fact. 
Join  and  become  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Klinghoffer,  Indeed,  was  a  brave 
and  courageous  human  being,  who  al- 
though may  have  been  paralyzed,  that 
Is  half  of  his  body  was  paralyzed, 
fought  courageously  against  the  men 
who  ultimately  murdered  him  so  vi- 
ciously. 

I  thfink  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
ments of  both  gentlemen  from  New- 
York.  And  I  would  like  to  add  to  it.  if  I 
may,  in  America  today,  as  we  read  the 
paper  and  we  look  at  TV,  we  sec  this 
constant  outcry  of  terrorism  cropping 
its  ugly  head  up  from  various  places 
around  the  world.  It  seems  like  every 
week  or  two  there  is  another  incident 
coming  about. 

I  personally  feel  that  government 
can  no  longer  tolerate  this.  The  time 
has  come  when  people  of  good  faith. 


and  people  with  humanistic  types  of 
thinking  will  not  tolerate  this  type  of 
activity  being  conducted. 

I  must  say  that  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, terrorists  are  the  ultimate  cow- 
ards of  the  world,  that  they  prey  on 
children,  and  the  weak  and  the 
maimed,  like  Mr.  Klinghoffer  and 
others  who  cannot  really  protect 
themselves.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  Instances  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  that  is  someone 
who  becomes  involved  in  a  terroristic 

thing.  ,  ^^ 

I  compliment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  action  he  recent- 
ly took.  I  compliment  the  people  of 
Italy  and  of  Egypt  who  assisted  in 
that.  I  would  hope  in  this  body,  in 
these  Chambers  where  laws  are  passed 
and  principles  and  policies  are  made, 
that  we  have  courage  enough  to  stand 
up  against  terrorism  In  any  form.  I 
compliment  the  people  of  the  world 
today  who  have  courage  enough  to 
stand  up  against  it. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  for  the  comment  he  Just 
made  in  complimenting  in  addition  to 
the  President,  our  friends  in  Egypt 
and  in  Italy  for  the  actions  they  took. 
I  have  been  concerned  that  over  the 
last  few  days,  some  of  our  very  valua- 
ble allies,  and  especially  a  man  I  have 
great  respect  for,  the  President  of 
Egypt,  Mr.  Mubarak,  who  I  had  a 
chance  to  meet  with  IVi  years  ago. 
that  perhaps  there  have  been  some 
comments  made  that  were  not  really 
accurate  and  not  really  in  the  right 
feeling  that  we  should  have  toward 
valuable  allies  like  the  President  of 
Egypt.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  comment,  and  would 
also  like  to  stand  in  compliment  of  the 
actions  taken  on  this  resolution  and  I 
stand  in  strong  support  of  it. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  say,  I  am  sure  we 
have  some  differences  of  opinion  the 
way  that  possibly  was  handled,  but 
hopefully  we  would  work  together  for 
the  betterment  of  handling  the  situa- 
tion; and  those  minor  differences  can 
be  resolved  amicably  among  the  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  104 

Whereas  the  problem  of  terrorism  has 
become  an  International  concern  that  knows 


no  boundaries— religious,  racial,  political,  or 
national; 

Whereas  thousands  of  men.  women,  and 
children  have  died  at  the  hands  of  terrorists 
In  nations  around  the  world,  and  today  ter- 
rorism continues  to  claim  the  lives  of  many 
peaceloNing  individuals; 

Whereas  October  23.  1983,  Ls  the  date  on 
which  the  largest  number  of  Americans 
were  killed  In  a  single  act  of  terrorism— the 
bombing  of  the  United  States  compound  In 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  in  which  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  United  States  servicemen  lost 
their  lives; 

Whereas  many  of  these  victims  died  de- 
fending ideals  of  peace  and  freedom;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  to  honor  all  vie 
tims  of  terrorism,  and  In  America  to  console 
the  families  of  victims,  and  to  cherish  the 
freedom  that  their  sacrifices  make  possible 
for  all  Americans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  23, 
1985,  be  proclaimed  as  "A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance", to  urge  all  Americans  to  take  time 
to  reflect  on  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  freedom, 
and  to  promote  active  participation  by  the 
American  People  through  the  wearing  of  a 
purple  ribbon,  a  symbol  of  patriotism,  digni- 
ty, loyalty,  and  martyrdom.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation caUlng  upon  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  interested 
organizations,  groups,  and  Individuals  to  fly 
United  Stales  flags  at  half  staff  throughout 
the  world  in  the  hope  that  the  desire  for 
peace  and  freedom  take  firm  root  in  every 
person  and  every  nation. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


A  SHAMELESS  EXPOSURE 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  morning  The  Phil  Don- 
ahue Show"  on  network  television, 
and  carried  across  the  country  in  s>ti- 
dication  reaching  millions  of  people, 
hosted  the  Communist  President  of 
Nicaragua.  Daniel  Ortega. 

Now.  you  and  I  both  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Phil  Donahue.  Irish  last 
name  notwithstanding,  is  the  No.  1 
anti-Catholic  bigot  in  the  United 
States  as  far  as  widespread  negative 
impact  on  our  beloved  church  Is  con- 


cerned. Phil  Donahue  Is  to  Catholi- 
cism what  Lewis  Farrakhan  is  to  Juda- 
ism. If  this  Donahue  were  to  attack 
Jews  or  blacks  or  any  other  ethnic  or 
racial  group  the  way  he  attacks  the 
Catholic  Church  I  love,  he  would  be 
kicked  off  the  air  by  any  of  the  net- 
works. But,  Mr  Speaker,  rememt)er 
uhat  Arthur  Schlesmger  has  said  for 
decades.  Anli-Caiholicism  is  the  anti- 
Semitism  of  the  psuedo-intellectual 
left. 

So  it  was  a  peculiar  thing  to  see 
Donahue,  given  his  hatred  of  Catholi- 
cism, pressing  Ortega  about  his  perse- 
cution of  a  man  I  have  called  the  most 
courageous  clergv-man  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. BLshop  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo.  Donahue,  of  course,  pressed 
the  case  weakly  about  Ortega  trying  to 
crtish  religion.  He  mostly  verbally 
dusted  off  Ortegas  shoes  Donahue 
did  bring  up  the  testimony  of  Alvaro 
Jose  Baldizon,  a  man  who  defected 
from  the  highest  levels  of  Tomas 
Borges  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Baldi- 
zon  has  told  ghastly  stories  of  Commu- 
nist murder  and  torture  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas inside  Nicaragua, 

Baldlzon,  unfortunately,  has  met 
with  only  eight  or  nine  Congressmen. 
He  told  me  there  are  10  times  as  many 
political  prisoners  as  imder  the  hated 
dictator  Samoza.  He  said  there  is 
wholesale  capital  pimishment.  and 
that  he  couldn't  take  the  unrelenting 
murder  and  torture. 

This  scene  was  bizarre,  of  Ortega 
reaching  out  to  the  Aaierican  people 
on  "The  Donahue  Show"  and  chal- 
lenging our  President  to  come  down  to 
Managua  and  speak  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people  on  television  as  Ortega  was 
doing,  through  a  simultaneous  transla- 
tor. 

Well.  Mr.  Ortega.  I  accept  that  offer 
as  a  supporter  of  the  President's  poli- 
cies. I  hope  other  Members  will.  I 
would  like  to  go  doun  to  Managua  and 
plead  agaLri  for  the  brother  and  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Baldizon  They  have  been 
Imprisoned  anid  abused  because  Baldl- 
zon. obviously,  speaks  the  truth 

When  Donahue  brought  up  Baldi- 
zon's  wife  and  imprisoned  brother. 
Ortega  looked  as  if  he  had  been  hit  in 
the  forehead  with  a  ball  peen 
hammer  Mrs  Ortega,  who  speaks  per- 
fect English,  and  the  translator  were 
also  stunned  and  fished  for  ai:  answer. 
Ortega  said  that  if  Baldizon  s  brother 
IS  m  jail,  n  is  because  of  offenses  that 
the  brother  committed  Ortega,  of 
course,  denie(j  that  he  holds  10.000  po- 
litical prisoners.  The  show  was,  all  in 
all,  Mr  Speaker,  an  inadvertent  un- 
masking of  a  Communist  dictator  on  a 
mans  program  who  gags  on  the  word 
"Communist  Phil  Donahue  is  not 
alone  in  his  aversion  to  using  the 
proper  description  of  a  Communist  as 
a  Communist  We  have  more  than  a 
few  members  in  this  chamber  with  the 
same  hangup. 
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By  the  way.  I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  Donahue,  a  Notre  Dame  alumnus, 
has  publicly  condemned  the  kidnaping 
of  President  Duarte's  daughter  In  El 
Ssilvador.  Mr.  Duarte  is  a  fellow  Notre 
Dame  alumnus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  for  the 
Record  a  rather  surprising  newspaper 
column  of  today.  October  22.  by  Mary 
McGrory.  See  for  yourself,  she  Is  be- 
girming  to  see  the  light,  flickering 
though  her  insight  may  be; 

Ortega's  SEU-lNrLicTED  Wounds 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

If  ever  they  give  an  Oscar  for  bad  timing, 
there  will  be  no  need  to  ask  for  the  enve- 
lope. President  Daniel  Ortega  of  Nicaragua 
will  be  the  winner,  going  away. 

He  laid  heavy  claim  to  the  title  last  April, 
when,  within  days  of  a  hard-won  House  of 
Representatives  vote  against  aid  to  the  con- 
tras.  he  took  wing  for  Moscow,  occasioning 
anguished  cries  of  •betrayal"  from  those 
who  had  nervously  tsiken  up  for  him.  sind 
"I-told-you-so"  from  those  who  all  along 
said  he  is  an  agent  of  the  Kremlin. 

But  he  cinched  the  cup  last  week,  when 
on  the  eve  of  a  visit  to  the  United  Nations, 
he  announced  a  state  of  emergency  in  Nica- 
ragua, setting  off  a  new  frenzy  of  hand- 
wringing  and  self-righteousness. 

It  can  be  argued,  although  few  have,  that 
Ortega,  being  the  elected  head  of  a  sover- 
eign nation,  however,  impoverished  and 
down  at  the  heels  it  may  be.  can  do  as  he 
pleases  In  what  he  sees  as  his  country's  in- 
terest. Despite  President  Reagan's  overheat- 
ed representations  to  the  contrary,  we  do 
not  own  Nicaragua,  and  Its  Marxist  leanings 
are  really  none  of  our  business,  since  Nicar- 
agua's ability  to  "export  revolution"  is  a  fic- 
tion invented  by  those  who  want  Ortega  to 
say  "uncle." 

And  It  Is  further  arguable  that  the  rea- 
sons given  by  Ortega,  which  are  vague  and 
flimsy,  are  totally  related  to  his  principal 
problem,  which  Is  a  U.S. -backed  revolution 
against  his  shaky  regime. 

But  what  the  move  shows  most  is  that 
Ortega  has  not  lost  his  compulsion  to  play 
into  Reagsin's  hands.  Countless  congression- 
al delegations  have  gone  to  Managua  to 
plead  with  him  to  employ  a  slightly  less 
leaden  touch  and  to  give  them  a  break  in 
their  efforts  to  defend  his  right  not  to  be 
overthrown.  They  are  sadly  concluding  that 
he  has  developed  a  taste  for  spitting  in 
Uncle  Sam's  eye. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  Ortega  has 
come  to  the  U.N.  as  a  culprit  instead  of  as  a 
figure  of  some  sympathy,  he  chose  a 
moment  when  things  were  going  rather  well 
for  Nicaragua  in  public  opinion,  mostly  be- 
cause world  attention  has  been  elsewhere. 

The  Nicaraguan  ambassador.  Carlos  Txui- 
nermann,  recently  noted  that  not  a  single 
country  has  Joined  In  the  trade  embargo  im- 
posed by  the  United  States— not  even  El 
Salvador,  which  alone  voiced  support  for 
the  Idea.  In  the  World  Court,  where  Nicara- 
gua has  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  U.S. 
for  the  mining  of  its  harbors,  the  U.S.  has 
looked  petty  for  Its  denial  of  court  Jurisdic- 
tion over  "a  political  matter." 

The  verdict,  which  Is  expected  to  go  Nica- 
ragua's way.  Is  pending,  but  Ortega  has 
taken  pains  to  see  that  the  victory  will  be 
muddied. 

None  of  the  Individuals  or  groups  who 
stick  up  for  the  Sandinistas,  or  at  least  their 
right  to  exist,  can  justify  the  crackdown. 
Rev.  Joseph  Eldredge  of  the  Washington 


Office  on  Latin  America  calls  It  "perplexing 
and  discouraging." 

Paul  Relchler.  the  Washington  attorney 
who  Is  presenting  Nicaragua's  case  In  the 
World  Court,  says  the  timing  Is  "not  the 
best." 

The  State  Department  doubtless  knew 
that  Ortega  was  In  the  way  of  being  warmly 
received  In  some  quarters  in  the  U.S.  That  Is 
almost  surely  why  It  withheld  a  visa  permit- 
ting him  to  travel  outside  New  Tfork  until 
late  last  Friday— when  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  accept  speaking  Invitations  from 
some  half-dozen  American  cities,  including 
Seattle.  St.  Louts  tuid  San  Francisco. 

The  Socialist  Mayor  of  Burlington.  Vt.. 
Bernard  Sanders,  went  to  Nicaragua  last 
July  and  asked  Ortega  to  come  to  a  Ver- 
mont town  meeting.  Sanders  thought  It  was 
"important  for  Ortega  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  American  people."  He  thinks 
the  Ortega  crackdown  Is  "obviously  not 
good." 

"Still."  he  says.  "I  think  It's  kind  of  ironic 
that  we're  so  upset,  when  the  president  has 
been  telling  us  for  two  years  that  this  is  a 
totalitarian,  terrorist  government  where 
people  had  no  civil  rights  anyway." 

Mayor  Don  Praser  (D)  of  Minneapolis, 
who  deplores  U.S.  policy  In  Nicaragua, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Ortega  seconding  an  Invita- 
tion from  a  church  group,  thinks  Ortega 
"may  have  given  up  on  the  U.S."  Praser  Is 
more  Interested  In  the  fact  that  the  letter 
he  sent  to  Ortega  through  the  Nicaraguan 
Embassy  seems  to  have  been  Intercepted  by 
the  government. 

Supposedly,  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the 
fighting  between  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
contras.  who  are  once  again  receiving  U.S. 
funding.  Ortega,  it  is  said,  wanted  to  clear 
the  decks  before  a  last,  conclusive  assault, 
and  he  wished  to  curb  his  most  obdurate 
and  powerful  local  dissenter.  Cardinal 
Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo,  who  is  leading  an 
antidraft  campaign. 

Whoever  he  was  aiming  at.  Ortega,  once 
again,  seems  to  have  shot  himself. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  WAGE  ACT 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1811.  the  Youth 
Employment  Opportunity  Wage  Act. 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
the  hearing  it  deserves  and  to  enact  it 
into  law. 

I  can  understand  the  qualms  some 
Members  have  had  in  the  past  about 
the  general  approach  of  a  youth  op- 
portunity wage.  I  was  proud  to  Join  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1811  because  this  legislation  an- 
swers the  questions  and  reasonable 
criticisms  that  had  been  raised  about 
previous  proposals. 

This  bill  will  create  new  jobs  for 
young  people  aged  16  to  19.  not  steal 
jobs  from  current  employees.  In  the 
relatively  rare  situations  when  an  em- 
ployer might  be  tempted  to  substitute 
at  the  lower  wage,  he  or  she  would  be 
sufficiently  discouraged  by  the  strong 


sanctions   in   the   bill,   including  stiff 
fines  and  prison  terms. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  opportuni- 
ty wage  would  apply  only  from  May 
through  September  would  further  act 
to  make  these  new  jobs  suitable  for 
young  people. 

This  bill  will  also  allow  us  to  better 
harness  the  most  powerful  engine  for 
job-creation  in  our  economy:  Small 
business.  Nearly  600,000  new  business- 
es start  up  each  year.  Yet  most  small 
businesses  do  not  reach  their  break- 
even point  for  several  years.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  less  access  to  expensive 
tax  advice,  means  that  the  economic 
sector  that  creates  the  most  jobs  has 
less  opportunity  to  use  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit.  The  youth  opportunity 
wage  would  help  make  up  the  differ- 
ence, by  providing  small  businesses 
with  an  incentive  to  create  additional 
entry-level  jolw  for  youth. 

The  additional  advantages  of  the  op- 
portunity wage  are  obvious.  The 
young  person  gains  skills  and  experi- 
ence, an  employment  history,  and  the 
invaluable  assets  of  increased  self-reli- 
ance and  self-esteem. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
us,  with  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America, 
the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors,  the  FYatemal  Order  of  Police, 
and  others,  in  supporting  legislation 
that  is  both  compassionate  and  eco- 
nomical. 

I  would  also  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  partial  list  of  organizations 
supporting  the  opportunity  wage. 

Associations  which  support  the 
youth  employment  opportunity  wage 
bUl: 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen.  Inc. 

American  Farm  Bureau. 

American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  G.I.  Fonun. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Incorporated. 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 

Boys  Clubs  of  America. 

Business  Round  Table. 

The  National  Coalition  of  Hispanic 
Mental  Health  and  Human  Services  Organi- 
zations. 

Pood  Service  and  Lodging  Institute. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

National  Alliance  of  Business. 

National  Association  for  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty in  Higher  Education. 

National  Association  of  Cuban-American 
Women  and  Men. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Minority  Contrac- 
tors. 

National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Opera- 
tors. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale  Distrib- 
utors. 

National  Club  Association. 

National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

National  Restaurant  Association. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

Organization  of  Chinese  American 
Women. 

Printing  Industries  of  America. 
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Retail  Bakers  Association. 
Recreational  "Vehicle  Dealers  Association. 
SER-Jobs  for  Progress.  Inc. 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


n  1230 

LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
LIMIT  THE  NUMBER  OF 
SOVIET  CITIZENS  WORKING 
AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Mr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
substantially  limit  the  number  of 
Soviet  citizens  serving  at  the  Soviet 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  Specifi- 
cally, this  legislation  would  reduce  the 
number  of  Soviet  citizens  serving  at 
the  mission  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
number  of  United  States  citizens  serv- 
ing at  the  U.S.  mission. 

Today  there  are  approximately  295 
Soviet  citizens  serving  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  has  only 
130.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Soviets 
have  roughly  double  the  number  of 
Soviet  citizens  serving  at  the  mission, 
there  must  be  another  purpose.  Clear- 
ly, the  purpose  is  more  than  diplomat- 
ic. Recent  stories  regarding  the  Soviet 
espionage  efforts  in  this  country 
ought  to  alert  all  of  us  that  these  indi- 
viduals are  serving  not  the  United  Na- 
tions but  rather  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
their  espionage  efforts. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  take 
this  opportunity,  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  seriously  re- 
evaluate both  the  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  number  of  So- 
viets serving  at  the  United  Nations 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Soviets  at  the  United 
Nations  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
United  States.  Certainly  our  national 
security  demands  nothing  short  of 
that. 

I  urge  aU  of  my  colleagues  that  are 
concerned  about  our  nationsd  security 
to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  this  bill,  as 
wa<s  the  driving  force  behind  previous 
(imendmenl.K  introduced  by  Senators 
(  onKs  Hnd  l.KAHY.  is  simply  to  reduce  the 
^n;niri(Hni  threat  that  the  Soviet  and  Kast- 
crn  bloc  spicN  have  nn  our  national  securi- 
1>  b>  reducing  the  number  of  Soviet  ofTl- 
cials  (iheltered  b>  the  Lnited  Nations.  Seri- 
ous harm  ii^  hems;  done  every  day  to  Iniied 
Slates  national  security  by  allowinK  the 
I  nited  Nations  to  be  a  "Sp>  Sanrtuar>." 
The  concept  is  very  elementary,  the  less 
■.pies  you  have,  the  less  intelligence  activi- 
ties there  are. 

From  recent  -p^  ia.-t-.  »>:  hiiw  li-Hrmd 
of  the  mafcnitude  of  this  Soviet  presence  m 
our  country.  These  recent  cases  have  unfor- 
tunately involved  the  U.S.  militarv,  defense 
contractors,  and  also  our  own  m!tlliifi>nre 
agencies. 


The  KHI  has  estimated  between  one-third 
and  til  percent  <pf  '.his  "stafr  are  profes- 
sional inlelliKenre  ofHrers  The  remainder 
are  presumed  to  be  y.rriliated  »ith  the  KdB. 
GRI' — the  So>iet  militarv  intelligence  or(fa- 
nization.  or  Kast  bloc  inlelliKence  services. 
These  attents  enjrafre  in  a  varietv  of  activi- 
ties, including  rollertmt;  information, 
gearrhintf  for  and  recruiting  Xmeriran- 
willing  to  reveal  sensitive  information 

With  the  upcominK  4(Kh  anniversary  of 
the  1  nited  Nations  next  week,  it  seems  only 
appropriate  to  (five  this  international 
forum  a  birthday  present  of  lastin);  value,  a 
better  reputation  and  purpose.  In  addition, 
it's  time  for  ( Onirress  to  assess  the  prob- 
lems that  this  institution  presents  to  our 
Nation. 

Over  the  last  several  years  the  United  Na- 
tions has  become  an  international  institu- 
tion which  has  stra>ed  from  it«  oriffinal  in- 
tentions and  purpose  \n>one  who  is  seri- 
ously concerned  about  both  our  national 
security  and  the  I  nited  Nations  itself 
should  be  very  concerned  with  the  number 
of  Soviet  and  Kastern  bloc  spies  currently 
operating  out  of  the  Soviet  mission  to  the 
United  Nation-  in  Nt»  "HOriv 

VMth  this  in  mind.  1  am  introducintt  leg- 
islation that  will  reduce  the  excessive  size 
of  the  Soviet  mission  to  the  I  nited  Nations 
in  New  York  My  bill  will  establish  a  policy 
requiring  numerically  ecjuivalent  IN.  dele- 
gations from  both  the  I  nited  States  and 
the  Union  of  .Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Specifically,  this  bill  would  require  the 
Soviet  mission  to  th,>  United  Nations,  cur- 
rently about  300  officials,  be  reduced  to 
equivalence  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
about  130  personnel 

This  hill  IS  H  logical  successor  to  the 
l^eahy-Cohen  amendment  limiting  the 
number  of  officials  allowed  to  work  in  the 
Soviet's  U.S  Kmbassv  and  (  (insulate  which 
was  recently  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  addition,  this  bill  is  the  companion 
bill  to  S.  1773.  already  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors LkaHY  and  t  OHKN  This  concept  was 
also  endorsed  by  the  President  in  his  June 
21,  1985.  national  radio  broadcast. 

Clearly,  this  hill  could  greatly  reduce 
Soviet  intelligence  operations  in  our  coun- 
try and  at  the  same  time  help  the  United 
Nations  shake  its  reputation  of  being  a 
sanctuary  for  spies  What  better  time  than 
at  the  liith  birthday  of  the  United  Nations 
to  deliver  a  message  that  the  United  States 
is  serious  about  the  I  nited  Nations  getting 
back  on  track  as  an  international  forum 
which  helps  solve  world  problems  instead 
of  contributing  to  them 

The  text  of  my  bill  and  a  recent  report  by 
former  Amba-ssador  Lichenstein  follow: 

H  R  3600 
A  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  Soviet  nation- 
als serving  at  the  Soviet  mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
the  numl>er  of  nationals  of  the  Soviet  Union 
admitted  to  the  United  States  to  serve  as 
members    of    the    Soviet    mission    at    the 
United     Nations    headquarters    shall    not 
exceed  the  niunber  of  United  States  nation- 
als  who  serve   as   members  of  the   United 


States  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters, imless— 

(A)  the  excess  nimiber  of  nationals  of  the 
Soviet  Union  serving  as  members  of  the 
So\1et  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters is  the  result  of  the  routine  replace- 
ment of  personnel  and  is  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  niunber  of  United  States  na- 
tionals who  serve  as  members  of  the  United 
States  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters; or 

(B)  the  President  determines  that  the  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  additional 
Soviet  nationals  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Soviet  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters would  be  In  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

( 2 )  Beginning  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  smd  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  rep>ort  set- 
ting forth  the  number  of  Soviet  nationals 
admitted  diuing  the  preceding  six-month 
period  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a 
determination  of  the  President  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  and  their  duties  with  the 
Soviet  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
strued as  Including  any  dependent  or  spouse 
who  Is  not  a  member  of  a  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  members  of  a  mission 
at  the  United  Nations  headquarters. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  should,  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  setting  forth  a  plan  for  ensuring  that 
the  number  of  Soviet  nationals  described  In 
subsection  laXl)  does  not  exceed  the  llmlu- 
tion  described  in  that  subsection. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "meml)ers  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion" and  "members  of  the  United  States 
mission"  are  used  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "members  of  the  mission",  as  defined 
by  Article  Kb)  of  the  Vieima  Convention  on 
Diplomatic  Relations,  done  April  18.  1961; 
and 

(2)  the  term  mission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters"  means  a  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City  and  In- 
cludes missions  In  New  York  City  to  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  as  de- 
fined In  Article  57  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

[Prom  Backgroimder.  the  Heritage 

Foundation.  Sept.  9.  1985] 

Soviet  EspioiiAot  Usn»G  the  U.N.  Agaihst 

Tms  Uwrrn)  States 
(By  Charles  M.  Lichensteln.  Senior  Fellow) 

INTRODOCTION 

with  mounting  concern,  the  West  Is  dis- 
covering an  escalating  threat  to  Its  security 
posed  by  Soviet  espionage.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment Is  prosecuting  the  Walker  family  on 
charges  of  giving  military  secrets  to 
Moscow,  while  the  West  German  govern- 
ment reels  from  revelations  that  some  of  its 
top  seciulty  officials  secretly  have  been 
working  for  East  Germany.  Ripples  of  this 
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West   German   spy   scandal    already    have 
reached  Britain  and  Switzerland. 

Dwarfing  these  sis  spy  threats  Is  a  Krem- 
lin-directed espionage  center  thriving  Inside 
the  United  States.  At  risk  are.  among  other 
things,  the  secrets  of  U.S.  weapons,  strategic 
military  planning,  high  technology,  ad 
vanced  manufacturing  processes.  Industrial 
Innovations,  and  blotech  and  biogenetic  re- 
search breaJtthroughs.  Espionage  against 
these  targets  weakens  not  only  U.S.  military 
defenses,  but  undermines  U.S.  worldwide 
economic  competitiveness. 

What  makes  the  U.S.  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  this  espionage  are  the  convenient 
cover  and  access  enjoyed  by  the  spies.  They 
are  diplomates  and  bureaucrats  with  a 
status  even  more  privileged  than  diplomats. 
Not  only  do  they  operate  out  of  Soviet  bloc 
and  Soviet  client-state  embassies  to  the 
U.S..  but  more  Important— and  much  more 
valuable  to  the  Kremlin— they  use  as  a  base 
the  diplomatic  missions,  agencies  and  secre- 
tariats a/flUated  with  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  heart  of  Manhattan. 

Their  numbers  run  Into  the  hundreds.  At 
least  one  In  three  of  all  Soviet.  East  bloc 
and  client-state  diplomats  posted  to  the 
United  States  engages  In  espionage.  This  Is 
the  confident  consensus  of  U.S.  Intelligence 
experts.  The  term,  espionage,  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  abuses  of  diplomatic  privilege:  In- 
formation collection  (by  open  and  covert 
means.  Including  electronic  Intercepts),  ac- 
quisition of  military  and  Industrial  technol- 
ogy (some  of  It  purchased  off-the-shelf, 
some  of  It  stolen),  recruitment  and  supervi- 
sion of  agents  (some  but  by  no  means  all  of 
whom  are  U.S.  nationals),  and  an  array  of 
"active  measures"  that  Involve,  among 
others,  propaganda,  spreading  'disinforma- 
tion" and  using  front  groups. 

The  estimate  of  one  In  three.  In  fact,  ap- 
pears quite  conservative.  It  Is  based.  The 
Heritage  Foundation  has  learned  from  offi- 
cial U.S.  sources,  on  the  actual  record  of 
confirmed  case  histories.  It  probably  would 
be  much  more  accurate  to  conclude  that  one 
In  two  Soviet  bloc  and  client-state  diplomats 
Is  Involved  In  espionage,  warn  Soviet  and 
E^t  bloc  defectors,  many  of  whom  were 
KGB  (Soviet  State  Security).  GRU  (Soviet 
Military  Intelligence)  or  East  bloc  counter- 
parts. This  Is  confirmed  by  Arkady  Shev- 
chenko,  former  U.N.  Under-Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  Political  and  Security  Council  Af- 
fairs, one  of  the  highest  ranking  Soviet  offi- 
cials ever  to  defect  to  the  West.  Shevchenko 
writes  In  Breaking  With  Moscow  (published 
this  year)  that,  of  28  Soviet  bloc  "Interna- 
tional clvU  servants"  In  his  especially  sensi- 
tive unit  In  the  U.N.  Secretariat,  at  least  21 
spent  some  or  all  of  their  duty  hours  on  In- 
telligence assignments.  In  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  under  KGB  control. 

These  numbers  constitute  a  formidable 
challenge  to  U.S.  counterintelligence  forces. 
The  danger  to  U.S.  national  security  Is 
beyond  question. 

THI  ONKJUE  VALOl  OF  THI  U.N. 

There  are  two  distinct  parts  to  the  diplo- 
mat-espionage problem.  The  first  Is  Inher- 
ent In  the  normal,  reciprocal  exchange  of 
diplomats  capltal-to-capltal  (such  as  l>e- 
tween  Washington  and  Moscow)  or  major 
clty-to-major  city  (such  as  between  the  con- 
sulates In  Leningrad  smd  San  Francisco). 
The  Soviets  post  several  hundred  diplomats 
to  Washington;  the  U.S.  posts  a  similar 
number  to  Moscow:  each  group  is  a  mix.  as 
both  sides  know  perfectly  well,  of  diplomats 
and  Intelligence  agents.  Even  on  this  regular 
diplomatic  level,  however,  the  Soviets  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  supplementing  their  own 


staffs  with  East  Germans,  Bulgarians. 
Cubans.  Afghans,  and  other  Soviet  bloc  and 
cUent-sUte  diplomats.  Against  key  t&rgeU, 
they  operate  as  a  single,  unified  hierarchy, 
with  the  Soviet  KGB  at  the  top.  By  con- 
trast, the  U.S.  maintains  only  loose.  Infor- 
mal ties  with  the  Intelligence  services  of  its 
Western  allies.  Israel,  and  a  few  other 
countries. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  U.S.  suffers 
from  self-inflicted  wounds  In  this  diplomatic 
tradeoff.  The  total  American  diplomat  and 
non-dlplomat  complement  In  Moscow  Is  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  the  Soviet  Mission  In 
Washington:  202  vs.  495  (with  79  more  Sovi- 
ets currently  en  route).  The  Soviets,  more- 
over, hire  almost  no  local,  American  em- 
ployees for  the  non-professional  positions  at 
their  Washington  embassy,  but  bring  to  the 
U.S.  Soviet  citizens  to  serve  as  embassy  care- 
takers, mechanics,  drivers  and  the  like.  The 
U.S..  distressingly,  uses  mostly  Soviet  na- 
tionals for  these  Jobs  In  Moscow,  The  result: 

224  Soviet  citizens,  under  the  direct  control 
of  their  government,  now  work  Inside  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  KGB  was  able  to  dust  U.S.  Enbassy 
telephones,  chairs,  auto  seats  and  other  ob- 
jects with  carcinogenic  nltrophenylpenta- 
dlenal  powder  to  track  the  movements  of 
U.S.  diplomats  In  Moscow. 

The  second  part  of  the  diplomat-espio- 
nage problem  Is  even  more  serious.  It  is  the 
unique  circumstance  of  the  U.S.  serving  as 
host  country  to  United  Nations  headquar 
ters  in  New  York  City.  Here,  of  course, 
there  Is  no  tradeoff  or  reciprocity.  All  the 
risk  Is  borne  by  the  U.S..  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
hosts  no  United  Nations— or  other  truly 
International— body.  For  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
its  clients,  "diplomatic"  presence  at  and  be- 
cause of  the  U.N.  Is  pure  espionage  gravy. 

At  the  U.N.,  there  are  official  missions  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  satellites  and  clients 
(plus  the  observer  missions  of  such  non-U.N. 
members  as  North  Korea,  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  and  the  South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization).  Alongside  the 
official  U.N.  missions  Is  the  U.N.  Itself-the 
huge  Secretariat,  plus  headquarters  of  the 
U.N.  Development  Program  (UNDP)  and 
UNICEF  (the  U.N.  Children's  Fund).  Em- 
ployment totals  more  than  15,000,  of  whom 
371  are  from  the  Soviet  Union,  plus  another 

225  from  the  East  bloc  and  the  client  states. 
As  with  Soviet  bloc  diplomatic  personnel, 
these  U.N.  employees  are  a  mix  of  genuine 
t>enlgn  bureaucrats  and  Intelligence  agents. 

Taken  together,  these  components  define 
the  parameters  of  the  problem  posed  by  the 
U.N.  as  a  "sanctuary  for  spies  "  in  the  U.S.  It 
Is  a  problem  that  the  U.S.  Imposes  on  Itself, 
for  no  one  forces  It  to  play  host  to  the 
United  Nations. 

TRB  irUMBkHS 

To  present  the  situation  In  the  most  cau- 
tious way,  the  number  of  Soviet-related  dip- 
lomat-spies Is  calculated  to  underestimate 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  As  such,  Al- 
bania, the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
Democratic  Kampuchea  (Cambodia)  are  not 
counted.  Albania  maintains  nearly  complete 
Isolation  from  the  Soviets  and  the  Soviet 
world  generally:  China  cannot  be  corvsldered 
part  of  any  Soviet-led  bloc  (although  Its 
U.N.  Mission  and  Secretariat  personnel  in 
New  York  may  pose  a  security  threat  of  an- 
other kind):  and  Democratic  Kampuchea  Is 
still  represented  at  the  U.N.  by  a  coalition 
of  opposition  forces,  partly  antl-Communlst 
and  wholly  antl-Sovlet.  Iran  also  Is  ex- 
cluded, even  though  Its  ties  to  the  interna- 
tional terrorist  network  pose  a  clear  security 
threat  to  the  U.S. 


Adding  together  all  Soviet  bloc  and  client- 
state  nationals  who  are  on  the  staffs  of 
their  countries'  missions  to  the  U.N.  or  who 
work  for  the  U.N..  the  total  comes  to  1,204 
potential  agents  of  espionage  In  the  U.S.  be- 
cause of  the  U.N. 
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Still  the  total  is  too  low.  Most  of  these 
"diplomats"  and  "International  civil  serv- 
ants" are  accompanied  by  spouses  and/or 
adult  deijendents.  On  the  basis  of  confirmed 
case  histories,  U.S.  Intelligence  experts  be- 
lieve that  they  too  undertake  espionage  as 
signmentfi  of  various  kinds.  Supporting  this 
assessment  are  defector  reports.  Assuming 
conservatively  only  one  spouse  or  adult  de- 
pendent for  each  mission  official  or  U.N. 
employee,  the  total  doubles  to  some  2.408 
potential  security  threats  to  the  U.S. 

Using  the  one-ln-three  estimate,  the 
number  of  actual  agents  that  can  be  used  by 
Moscow  totals  about  BOO.  Using  the  one-ln- 
two  ratio  urged  by  Soviet  defectors,  the 
number  of  actual  agents  Is  about  1,200.  Even 
those  diplomats  and  U.N.  bureaucrats  who 
engage  in  no  espionage  cause  problems  for 
the  U.S.,  for  the  very  fact  that  they  are  on 
tap  complicates  the  U.S.  counterintelligence 
challenge  greatly. 

WHAT  CAN  BB  DONX? 

All  of  the  experts  consulted,  from  federal, 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
aicree  that  effective  countermeasures 
against  the  enormous  threat  posed  by  800  to 
1,200  espionage  operatives  must  proceed 
along  two  parallel  and  complementary 
tracks:  (1)  every  reasonable  means  must  be 
used  to  limit  the  numl)er8  of  potential 
Soviet-related  espionage  agents  In  the  U.S. 
and  to  limit  their  freedom  of  operation:  (2) 
U.S.  counterintelligence  resources  must  t)e 
enhanced  sutwtantially. 

LIMITING  SOVIET  U.K. -RELATED  ESPIONAGE 

For  almost  40  years,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  had  all  the  authority  it  needs  to  crack 
down  on  the  U.N. -related  Soviet  threat  to 
national  security.  PL.  357,  enact^l  In  1947. 
clarified  the  Headquarters  Agreement  of 
Novemt)er  21,  1947,  which  governs  the  U. S.- 
U.N, host  country  relationship.  In  section  6, 
this  law  states  that  "nothing  In  the  Agree- 
ment shall  be  construed  as  In  any  way  di- 
minishing, abridging  or  weakening  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  safeguard  Its  own  se 
curity"    and    In    particular    "completely    to 


control  the  entrance  of  aliens  into  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  other  than  the 
(U.N.)  headquarters  district  and  Its  immedi- 
ate vicinity." 

Under  thU  authority,  the  U.S.  restricts 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  Soviet  and 
some  bloc  diplomats  at  U.N.  missions  to  an 
area  of  25  miles  from  the  U.N.s  New  York 
headquarters.  To  do  the  work  that  legiti- 
mately brings  them  to  the  U.S.,  this  Is  all 
the  freedom  they  need.  In  1982.  In  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act,  Congress  set  up  admin- 
stratlve  mach'nery  within  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment In  an  effort  to  make  these  travel  re- 
strictions tighter. 

Although  the  1947  Act  makes  absolutely 
no  distinction  between  diplomats  and  any 
other  class  of  'aliens"  no  restrictions  ever 
have  been  Imposed  on  U.N.  bureaucrats.  As 
a  result.  In  this  year's  State  Department  Au- 
thorization Act,  Congress  made  its  Intent 
clear  beyond  any  doubt  or  administrative 
fudging.  The  Roth-Hyde  Amendment, 
named  for  lU  principal  co-sponsors.  Senator 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr.  (R-Delaware)  and  Rep- 
resentative Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-IUlnols),  ex- 
tends to  all  foreign  nationals  at  the  U.N.  the 
restrictions  that  now  or  may  In  the  future 
apply  to  their  countries'  U.N.  missions. 
There  is  to  be  no  more  free  ride  for  those 
"International  civil  servants"  who  are 
known  to  report  routinely  to  their  U.N.  mis- 
sions, to  receive  orders  from  their  govern- 
ments, and  even  to  kick  back  part  of  their 
U.N.  paychecks. 

The  mandate  of  Congress  Is  unequivocal. 
Effective  follow-up  action  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N — 
even  by  the  U.N.  Itself— U  now  called  for.  In 
the  following  directions: 

(1)  The  Roth-Hyde  Amendment  went  into 
effect  last  week;  it  should  be  vigorously  en- 
forced.—There  is  no  law  or  International 
convention,  nor  any  U.S.  host  country  obli- 
gation, that  allows  U.S.  "guests  "  to  break 
American  laws  or  threaten  U.S.  national  se- 
curity. The  most  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Amendment  would  be  to  require  prior 
notification  by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
of  all  official  U.N.  travel  (which  would  alert 
U.S.  counterintelligence  agencies  to  poten- 
tial security  threau  and  enable  them  to 
deny  permission  In  some  cases).  Further. 
U.N.  employees  who  are  citizens  of  countries 
under  restriction  should  be  required  to  re- 
quest permission  for  "private  "  travel.  Such 
unofficial  travel  should  almost  always  be 
denied. 

(2)  The  list  restncting  travel  should  be  ex- 
panded-Hone  of  the  East  European  Soviet 
satellites  Is  now  on  the  restricted  list.  Yet 
their  diplomats  and  nationals  at  the  U.N. 
pose  an  obvious  and  serious  security  threat 
to  the  U.S.  The  same  Is  true  for  Nicaragua. 
The  status  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  U  ambiguous.  Its  New  York-based 
diplomats  already  enjoy  special  privileges; 
they  are  free  of  all  travel  restrictions  to  29 

"open  cities"  embracing  virtually  every 
major  metropolitan  area  In  the  U.S.  This 
would  not  be  curtailed  by  the  Roth-Hyde 
Amendment.  Although  China  Is  no  Soviet 
satellite,  official  U.S.  sources  confide  that 
Beijing's  agents  in  the  U.S.  are  deeply  en- 
gaged in  industrial  espionage. 

(3)  The  size  of  some  U.N.  missions  should 
be  reduced.— The  Soviet  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
totals  295— when  Byelor\issla  and  the 
Ukraine  are  added,  the  total  is  327.  By  con- 
trast, the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  gets  by 
with  about  one-third  this  number.  Surely. 
Moscow  Is  taking  advantage  of  the  U.S.  in 
its  role  as  host  country.  Similarly,  Cuba  has 
a  staff  of  56  at  Its  U.N.  mission,  about  the 


same  size  as  major  West  European  nations 
whose  Involvement  In  U.N.  official  business 
is  generally  much  heavier  than  Havana's. 
The  matter  has  nin  out  of  control.  The 
State  Department  immediately  should 
define  "reasonable  ranges"  for  mission  size, 
based  on  such  generally  accepted  U.N.  crlte- 
I  la  as  a  country's  population  and  wealth, 
and  the  scale  of  assessed  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  budget.  This  would  force  a  cut 
back  maliUy  In  Soviet  bloc  missions  and 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  potential  spies, 

(4)  77ie  U.S.  should  stop  subsidizing  espio- 
nage against  the  U.S.-The  U.S.  currently 
pays  25  percent  of  the  salaries  of  U.N.  em- 
ployees. This  Includes,  of  course,  those  who 
receive  and  submit  to  instructions  from 
their  governments  (including  instructions  to 
spy).  This  is  in  clear  violation  of  Article  100 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Another  related  Char- 
ter abuse  that  the  U.S.  tolerates  Is  "second- 
ment,"  by  which  the  Soviets  assign  their  na- 
tionals to  the  Secretariat  or  contract  and 
replace  them  at  wlU.  This  puts  an  effective 
lock  on  certain  key  positions— in  personnel, 
public  information  and  Political  and  Securi- 
ty Council  Affairs,  for  example,  whose  chief 
always  Is  a  Soviet  national— and  enables  the 
Soviets  to  establish  permanent  espionage 
outposts  within  the  U.N.  Secretariat.  The 
U.S.  should  demand  that  the  Secretary 
General  put  an  end  to  these  Charter  viola- 
tions. Failing  prompt,  effective  action,  the 
U.S.  should  withhold  the  appropriate  por- 
tion of  its  annual  assessment. 

INCREASING  D.S.  COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
RESOtJRCES 

E^ren  without  the  U.N.-related  security 
threat,  strengthening  U.S.  counterintelli- 
gence capibillties  is  an  urgent  priority  for 
the  FBI.  CIA  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  espionage  charges  against  the 
Walker  family  make  this  clear.  U.S.  counter- 
intelligence must  be  rebuilt  after  Its  system- 
atic destruction  during  the  1970s.  It  Is  a 
long  and  slow  process.  Of  all  Intelligence 
specialties,  none  Is  more  demanding  or  de- 
pendent on  experience  than  counterintelli- 
gence. Since  1981.  the  U.S.  has  begun  to  re- 
build; more  must  be  done.  Such  as: 

(1)  FBI  counterintelligence  forces  in  New 
York  should  be  increased  substantially.— 
More  FBI  agents  are  urgently  required  In 
New  York  City  to  monitor  potential  espio- 
nage activities  related  to  the  U.N.  The  U.S. 
Is  now  In  the  first  year  of  a  five-year  FBI 
expansion  program,  which  will  Increase  the 
FBI  counterintelligence  force  by  about  50 
percent  nationwide.  Exactly  how  many 
agents  the  FBI  needs,  and  how  many  should 
be  posted  In  New  York.  Is  classified  Informa- 
tion. The  President,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Congress— the  two  InteUlgence 
Committees  In  particular-have  the  obliga- 
tion to  assure  themselves  and  the  American 
people  that  the  U.S.  U  spending  what  it 
must  to  rebuild  a  counterintelligence  capa- 
bility fully  In  line  with  the  So\iet  threat.  In- 
cluding the  U.N.-related  part  of  the  threat— 
and  on  the  fastest  possible  track. 

(2)  Adequate  support  staff  and  services 
should  be  provided. -More  agents  alone  will 
not  get  the  job  done.  Required,  too.  are  tele- 
communications equipment,  data  banks. 
stenotyplsU,  and  surveillance  and  other  spe- 
cialists. The  simple  lack  of  an  adequate 
motor  pool,  for  example,  can  abort  an  entire 
U.S.  counterintelligence  operation  In  addi- 
tion, collaboration  among  all  American  law 
enforcement  and  intelligence  agencies  is  es- 
sential. Currently  In  New  York,  cooperation 
is  excellent  among  the  FBI,  U.S.  mission  se- 
curity staff  and  the  superb  New  York  City 
Police  counterintelligence  forces.  The  Presi- 


dent and  Congress  must  ensure  the  same 
high  level  of  teamwork  within  the  U.S.  in- 
telligence community,  particularly  between 
the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  Almost  by  definition, 
Soviet-directed  espionage  at  the  U.N.  Is  a 
cross-border  matter,  justifying  CIA  involve- 
ment. 

(3)  Counterintelligence  laws  and  guide- 
lines should  be  revieioed-A  key  element  of 
the  systematic  attack  of  the  1970s  on  U.S. 
Intelligence  capabilities  was  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Sur\'elllance  Act  ol  1974  FISA). 
This  was  supplemented  by  Department  of 
Justice  guidelines.  Most  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment and  intelligence  officials  say  that  nei- 
ther FISA  (which  established  a  special  U.S. 
court  to  pass  on  the  legality  of  wiretaps)  nor 
the  Justice  Department  guidelines  seriously 
inhibit  effective  counterintelligence  oper- 
ations. Yet  outside  experts  and  former 
counterintelligence  agents  insist  that  FISA 
and  the  guidelines  have  a  chilling  effect." 
Among  other  things,  they  discourage  agents 
from  even  requesting  especially  sensitive 
surveillance  efforts.  Thus,  while  the  special 
court  almost  always  says  "yes  "  to  requests. 
It  does  so  in  part  because  it  never  gets  the 
really  tough  ones.  The  I»resident,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  Congress  must  review  the 
law  and  guidelines  for  just  such  crippling 
defects. 

(4)  77ie  U.S.,  presence  within  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat shovXd  be  strengthened.— lncTe»se6 
presence  within  the  U.N.  Secretariat  of 
tough-minded  fully  qualified  U.S.  profes- 
sionals could  inhibit  the  activities  of  Soviet 
bloc  spies.  Americans  Inside  the  Secretariat, 
moreover,  could  monitor  the  situation 
better  than  any  outside  agents.  They  could 
spot  suspicious  behavior— sometimes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  Bulgarian  or  Russian  who 
almost  never  turns  up  in  the  office.  And 
they  could  report  their  observations  to  ap- 
propriate U.S.  officials  without  compromis- 
ing their  roles  as  legitimate  International 
civil  servants. 

THE  "UNIVKRSAL"  SOLUTION 

Another  way  to  bring  potential  Soviet 
agents  at  the  U.N.  under  more  effective  con- 
trol would  be  to  break  up  the  routine,  pre- 
dictable pattern  of  the  U.N.  operation.  A 
useful  first  step  would  be  to  keep  moving 
the  annual  three-month  session  of  the  U.N, 
General  Assembly;  one  year  it  could  con- 
vene in  Moscow,  the  next  in  Geneva,  follow- 
ing that  In  Nairobi,  and  so  on.  This  was  pro- 
posed in  1981  by  former  U.N.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  and  endorsed  In  principle 
by  President  Reagan.  By  routing  the  U.N. 
venue,  the  bulk  of  the  U.N.  missions  and  the 
massive  U.N,  bureaucracy  would  be  operat- 
ing outelde  New  York  and  the  U,S.  for  at 
least  three  months  annuaUy,  The  U.N.  sanc- 
tuary for  espionage  targeted  against  the 
U.S.  would  be  severely  disrupted. 

If  all  else  falls,  then  the  U.S  must  protect 
itseU  against  U.N. -based  espionage  by  press- 
ing for  the  ultimate  option:  moving  the  U.N. 
out  of  the  U.S.  altogether  and  Inviting  the 
organization  to  find  a  new  home  elsewhere. 
From  the  perspective  of  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity, it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

The  State  Department  and  its  supportive 
■esUbllshment"'  would,  of  course,  argue 
that  by  such  an  act  the  U.S,  would  be  turn- 
ing its  back  on  its  worldwide  responsibilities. 
In  Moscow  or  Geneva  or  Nairobi,  however, 
as  In  New  York,  the  U.S.  would  be  able  to 
play  whatever  role  It  wished  to  play  In  the 
U.N.,  which  might  even  become  more  seri- 
ous and  businesslike. 
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coNciosiOR  Is   this   tax    reform?    I   ask   my   col-  Yankelovlch.  Skelly  &  Whlt^.  a  national 

All  of  the  above  recommendations  are  mu-  leagrues:  How  many  of  your  constltu-  public  opinion  research  firm  headquartered 

tuauy  reinforcing.  If  all  were  pursued,  the  ents  define  tax  reform  as  new   loop-  fJ^Z^'^^^^f^^'^^^^  !^^' ^^S". 

^^v^'ofsres^vld^d'bv'Cu'N^'crid  ^°'"^  ^°^  ^^i  *  ""J  "'''  °"   "".T"  t^^  we^e  "a  LTlr^Tt^t    t^^^^^ 
Kn/^hrT-nLrXctL  Ln^roi  ployment  benefits  and  a  preservation  ^cutlves.  particularly  those  tn  high  income 
RpTrrW.n^  on  llvi.,  .nH  hi^  rf.n.nm..f..'  °^  ^^  *""«'^  ^°''  ^^e  horsey  Set?  bracket*,  according  to  Fred  Shaffer,  leglsla 
f.fj!f„^  V^^ol^y  IrluL^n^hl  T?  "  we  want  real  tax  reform,  we  have  tive  counsel  for  the  Wisconsin  Association 
now   extended   by  *he   Roth  Hyde   Amend-  to  be  willing  to  CUrtaU  loopholes,  not  of  Business  and  Manufacturers,  Wisconsin's 
ment"tL'"^^Wet'  ^^  "u  N."bu^ea^^t^.  widen  them.  That  means  we  will  have  ^ppersonai  tax  rate  of  lO  percent  w^^^^^ 
should  be  rigorously  enforced;  the  lUt  of  to  stand  up  to  powerful  special  inter-  °'  l^*„,'^'«'lfK,L  ^tlf^  ."h  i^.,Til«  wu" 
countries  under  restriction  should  be  ex-  ests.  In  so  doing,  we  can  bring  about  a  ^j^tf^"'']!  "l^ff   ,^   ,^,    ^.  ^T^JX 
pju^ded  to  include  the  entire  East  European  fairer  and  stapler  tax  system.  h^vlVSfbu'^de^n 'the  ^^try  ac^rd 
''i*^',^'^'*"?'if' ^°''^':!Vtf  ^1  ^   K  "".f 'f"^  "  this  is  what  Congress  has  in  mind  ^g  ^^  ^^e  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
should  be  cut  back;  and  the  U.S.  should  stop  ^^en  It  talks  about  tax  reform,  count  governmental  Relations 
paying  It*  25  percent  share  of  the  salaries  of  ^^  ^  ..^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  „^^^  ^ 

y.^.,^rif,^h!?^  J!l^^r^,^t^f*L  xL«  ^Hnn!  "  tax  Tcform  is  defined  by  what  we  reductions."  says  Sue  Engelelter.  RepubU 

Hid  b^^  tireSucTV^e  n^l^r^f^t^^  have  seen  thus  far.  count  me  out.  can  Minority  leader  in  the  Wisconsin  sute 

would  begin  to  reduc*  tne  numoer  or  poien-  Sneaker    I  would  Senate.  Engelelter  and  her  fellow  Republl 

tW  spies  to  manageable  proport;lons.  „j;  M  inrKVn  thP  Rrr^n  k  de^rin  ^ans  were  skeptical  about  tax  reform  from 

The  problem  can  be  managed,  moreover,  ike  to  delude  In  the  Record  a  descrlp-  -Nobody  was  particularly  In 

by    increased    U.S.    counterintelligence    re^  tion    of    the    siiccessfu      tax     reform  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  p^P^  wanted  tax 

sources,  adequately  supported  by  staff  and  effort  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin  which  reductions    It  was  the  governor    and  Just 

services,  further  backed  up  by  a  strong  U.S.  anoeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  people  about  only  the  governor,  whose  agenda  was 

presence  Inside  the  U.N.  secretariat  and  rid  j^^d  taxes.  I  believe  Congress  can  learn  reform."  she  says. 

of  unneces&ry  restralnU  on  their  operation-  ^^^^  ^^^  example  of  progressive  tax  Earls    original    reform    proposal    boldly 

al  freedom.  reform  called  for  only  three  tax  brackets  and  ellml- 

If  the  U.S.  is  really  serious  about  turning  •  nation  of  deductions  for  Interest.  Including 

back  the  U.N.-related  Soviet  threat  to  Its  na-  Wisconsin  Pionurs  Tax  Ritorm  home   mortgage   Interest.   charlUble   dona- 

tlonal  security,  an  arsenal  of  varied  and  ef-  ^g^  Diane  Sherwood  and  Kristin  Franklin)  tlons.  medical  expenses  and  political  contri 

fectlve  weapons  is  at  hand.  ..^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^^..  ^^  ^  buttons.    The    package   was   "99.44    percent 

i^— ^  popular    election-year    truism.    But    where  Pure "  and  a    radical  beginning"  when  It  was 

r.T  ^oTi.T«-  T  r^r^T^T^r^T  jrc  cn/-vTTT  r^  ta^M  are  concerned,  Wisconsin  seems  to  be  Introduced,  and  became  "maybe  a  fraction 

CLOSING  LOOPHOLES  oHOULD  ^^le  state  to  watch— It's  the  state  that  first  '^^  P"*"^    *^  "^  maneuvered  through  the  po- 

BE  GOAL  OF  TAX  REFORM  establUhed    a   state    personal    income    tax.  "^-'c^l  Process,  a  spokesman  for  the  governor 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given  workrnans  compensation,  and  an  unemploy  '^l^t'^^^^.t  well-received  even  bv  people  In 

nermi<wion  to  address  the  House  for  1  ""^"^  ^^   ^ow  Wisconsin  has  passed  a  land-  "  *asn  i  wen  receivea  ev«^  oy  people  in 

permission  to  aoaress  ine  nouse  lor  i  jj^^^k  tax  simplification  measure  that  one  ^^    <""'    party.      recalls    B^gelelter.    the 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  ^^,j^  ^^j^  ..^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  development  of  Senate  Republican  leader.  Wisconsin  leglsla- 

remarks      and      include      extraneous  jf,g  y^^r           [whose]  positive  significance  ^°^  forced   Earl   to  restore  write-offs  for 

matter.)  ..     shows  the  political  feaslbUlty  of  Ux  re-  medical  expenses,  home  Interest  payments. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  forms."  chariuble  contributions,  and  other  interest 
President  Reagan  sent  his  comprehen-  The  new  Wisconsin  tax  system,  finalized  paymenU  up  to  S1.200 
Slve  tax  reform  proposal  to  the  Con-  m  July,  does  what  many  federal  reformers  ,„^"Vn»^on ''^Ln'^.n";^^^  w'l^on^i^^ 
gress  earlier  this  year.  I  sensed  a  bi-  can  on,  d,  o  t  e  e^m^^^  Ux  ^^^.^f -,^°^^,^%^^reS>irs 
partisan  willingness  to  take  on  the  ^^r^^^euTrom'eSoTour.^'To^e™  m*^^  will  be  limited  to  a  5  percent  tax  credl.  For 
special  interests  by  dosing  the  loop-  g^J^^^  rates.  It  also  cuU  taxes  for  six  out  of  example,  a  taxpayer  earning  $30,000  will  re- 
holes,  broadening  the  tax  base  and  every  ten  Wisconsin  Uxpayers  '^^'^^  *"  automatic  standard  deduction  of 
lowering  tax  rates.  "Were   excited   about   the   tax   reform."  »2.400.  If  personal  write-offs  exceed  $2,400. 

Since  that  time,  those  of  us  who  raves  Michael  Vlalsavljevlch,  Research  Dl-  ^^^  taxpayer  will  be  allowed  to  multiply  the 
strongly  favor  tax  reform  have  been  rector  for  the  Wisconsin  Revenue  Depart-  difference  (personal  write-offs  mUius  stajid- 
uraed  to  "keen  our  oowder  drv"  &£  the  ment.  "And  I  think  that  as  word  gets  out.  "'d  deduction)  by  5  percent,  and  add  that 
bufworL  it!swav[hrou^h  the  commit  ^^^^^  *'»  be  Increasing  Interest  because  figure  to  the  standard  deduction, 
bill  works  Its  way  through  the  commit-  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  *^  example  of  gen-  "^  '"'e  ^^^  '<*«»  of  »  credit  better  than  a 
tee  system  But.  while  many  of  us  ^^^^  ^  ^,„^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„.  deduction."  explains  the  man  who  proposed 
have  tried  to  do  Just  that,  the  special  acted."  ^^^  'dea.  Assemblyman  Dlsmas  Becker. 
Interests  have  been  far  from  silent.  Becker  is  a  Democrat  from  Milwaukee's 
The  loophole  lobby  has  unloaded  good-bye  Wisconsin  inner  city.  "This  tax  credit  plan  would  deft- 
broadside  after  broadside  on  the  com-  Impetus  for  Wisconsin's  personal  Income  nltely  work  on  the  federal  level." 
mlttAo  n/hilo  mt>  hplrl  hooir  ^^  reform  came  from  a  good  news-bad  news  State  Republicans.  In  contrast,  disparage 
mitiee  wnue  we  neia  oaca.  situation   facing  the  sUte.   It  began  when  the  credit  as   'screwy.  "  It  "Is  going  to  make 

L/et  us  consider  wnat  nas  nappened  Klmberly    Clark,    a   prominent    Wisconsin-  accountants    rub    their    heads    and    say. 

as  we  kept  our  powder  dry.  based    corporation,    informed    Democratic  What's  going  on  In  Wisconsin?'  "  Engelelter 

Commercial  banks,  hardly  among  Gov.  Anthony  Earl  that  the  firm  was  con-  complains, 
the  truly  need  In  our  economy,  have  a  slderlng  leaving  the  state.  Such  glum  news  Wisconsin's  four  new  tax  rates  wlU  range 
new,  taproved,  wider  loophole  by  sounded  painfully  familiar— Wisconsin  has  from  5  percent  to  7.9  percent,  with  Interme- 
whlch  they  can  avoid  paying  their  fair  ^°^^  more  corporate  headquarters  than  any  dlate  brackets  of  6.6  percent  and  7.5  per- 
share  of  taxes.  Instead  of  going  for-  °'^"  f^^  .I^.^^^.P''"""'  '^o'-'J^.  ^°  »  cent.  A  sliding  scale  standard  deduction  wlU 
ward  with  tax  reform  we  annear  tn  hp  '^''^  '^"**^  °*'*  Milwaukee  beer  Un  t  even  range  from  $7,200  for  a  low-Income  married 
wara  wiin  tax  reiorm,  we  appear  to  oe  f^o^  Milwaukee  anymore."  one  sUte  offl-  couple  to  no  deduction  for  a  single  person 
moving  Dackward.  clal  lamenu.  The  good  news  was  that  Wis-  earning  more  than  $77,500.  During  negotla- 

Millions  of  unemployed  workers  will  consln  had  mopped  up  lu  budget  deficit  and  tlons.  Republicans  say  they  supported  the 

now  see  taxes  levied  on  all  their  imem-  was  sitting  on  a  $500  million  budget  surplus,  sliding  scale  standard  deduction  only  as  a 

ployment  compensation  benefits.  Oov.  Earl  created  the  Wisconsin  Strategic  way    to  bring  down  the  top  rates." 

Perhaps  the  money  raised  from  this  Development  Commission,  composed  of  pri-  Wisconsin's  Tax  Btnunw 

tax     Increase     will     finance     the     tax  ^ate  and  public  sector  citizens,  whose  man-  r^^^ue  oj  tyercent  of 

dodffps  of   those  who  raise  and   hrPPri  ^ate  was  to  determine  how  Wisconsin  could  StaU-local  tax  revenue  aa  percent  of 

r^e    horses  ^    the    u1    C^^ttle  ^'''"^''^  "^  "^^^'^  '="™»'*^    ""^  °'  '^"^  per^oncX  xncome 

race    norses.    As    tne    tax    committee  commission's  $500,000  came  from  the  pri-     1.  New  York 15.3 

voted  to  raise  taxes  on  the  Jobless.  It  vate  sector.  One  of  the  group's  major  find      2.  District  of  Columbia 14.4 

acted  to  preserve  tax  breaks  for  horse  ings  was  that  Wisconsin  had  lost  an  estlmat-     3  MlnnesoU 13.2 

racers.  ed  134,000  Jobs  since  1979.                                     4.  WISCONSIN 13.1 
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5  jj^^^l,         '                             12.8  san  basis.  Federal  reform  will  likely  fail  if  it  DEMXRATIC  TASK  FORCE  ON  TRADE  PROPOSAL  VERSUS 

6  Montana"."!'.!!.!!.!"!!.!!..!!!!!.!!.!!!!!.!!."!!"       12.5  degenerates  into  partisan  politics.  Nor  can  REAGAN  PLAN— Continued 

7!  Michigan  ..!.!!!!! 12.4  the  federal  government  afford  to  lose  more 

S.Vermont 12.1  revenues,  point  out  William  Bechtel.  dlrec-  DenncniK  ust  lonx           ihaMi  iii«i 

Note;  Does  not  Include  Alaska  and  Wyoming,  tor  of  Wisconsin's  Office  of  SUte-Pederal     piaii 

which  receive  large  revenues  from  oil  and  severance  Relations. 

taxes.  Acknowledges  Bechtel.  "It  Is  easier  to  pass  2  EwirtiiM«ai»        **^«'S«S«'«SI?   "^rtfSaSiBr' 

DISPUTED  ctTTS  ^    tax    reform    bill    which    reduces    taxes.  banS^ND         Tna^yf 

Initial  estimates  claim  that  the  largest  tax  rather  than  to  pass  one  which  Is  revenue  ^'iS?uX?Sj   '"aJSli*.  m 

CUU— average  reductions  of  23  percent-will  neutral."  STiSbiwI JSt      mSdoSlswl 

go  to  those  earning  $5,000-$10.000  and  to  aiflKMin                artg ite >»  cHxl 

those  earning  more  than  $300,000.  AU  other  -^— —  SJSi**S°"°' 

income  brackeU  will  receive  an  average  tax  RECOMMENDATIONS     OF     DEMO-  Mni] 

cut  of  5.6  percent  to  15.7  percent.  Total  tax  r^-ok'nn        taqk"        PDRPF        ON  3  tamomic  hIiibIiww    Lmtlwii  lutOaiufai   A ««» ^  »« S«o«l«y 

cut^  will  equal  $171  million.  ?5a^I                               I-OKt,t        UW  ^X^^ff*        JJ^tST" 

The  measure  squeaked  past  the  Assembly  TI-i-ADF  fSStmUi         ■**'"■ 

In    a    virtual    party-line    vote.    52-47.    The  j^^     ALLXANUER    asked    and   was  MMMutlie. 

f;rothrpartr%m^  ;.^rke";r.^ai;  ^iven  permission  to  address  the  HotjBe  "Sl?-  "s^"^ 

^^t^t  to'lhe  Dem<^ratic  Speaker  of  the  for  1  minute,  and  to  rev^e  and  extend  ,X!mT          Si 

Assembly,  charges  that  Democrau  worked  his   remarks,   and   include   extraneous  niioMi  oompuieruec 

hard  to  make  the  reform  proposal  blpartl-  material.)  EjASSbi * i 

san  by  increasing  Republicans'  membership  y^^    ALEXANDER.   Mr.  Speaker.  In  mamitmeim 

on  the  tax-wrltlng  committees.  Youngman  go-ton  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  g**Bl-.. 

complains  that  Republicans  withheld  their  f°f  democratic  S  Force  on  Trade  DiSTLfly 

support  m  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  show  the  democratic  Task  torce  o"   ™e  i»,*gmmtjM>n 

voters  that  Democrats  could  not  "take  con-  heard    from   more   than   20   witnesses  •ftS'S?* 

trol  "  from  business,  management,  and  aca-  ajgoiirtB 

Republican  officials  claim  that  tax  reduc-  demia   In   the   New   EIngland   regional  SSwta xim 

tlons  should  have  taken  priority  over  tax  bearing   on   trade.    We   learned    from  2«i. ^^            _^__.  ■_ ^- 

reform,  and  that  the  tax  reduction  is  inad^  f^^^l                                ,he   sad   story  *^"**         ^"XXS^     ^s^SSXS. 

equate.  They  point  out  that  40  percent  of  ^^f;"  .  '    '  ,^„  i^'.  ,n_„„r  comDetitive  .irtw-i « opon       t(ie«opioi«yrt 

the  state's  residents  will  receive  no  Income  that  America  is  no  longer  competitive  taai                  mpaan.i^ 

tax    cut.    and    287.000    filers-particularly  In  the  International  markets  and  that  *iSS^3i«t»         SStaSpTt 

those  In  higher  brackets  who  will  lose  some  our    markets    are    being    flooded    by  JJJ^ ^ ^           ^gg^.^ apodssi 

deductions— win  probably  experience  a  tax  cheap  imports,  which  in  effect  is  caus-  jj|>jg^ ^ 

Increase.                                    .  >    ^    ,  ,  ing  a  deindustrialization  of  our  coun-  Nmw  Mmcuim  of 

It    clobbers    the    (corporate)    decision-  °  cBUnd  s»clil» 

makers    people  who  make  the  decisions  to  '•'>•                 ,              ,    ..^i.     .r^     i    -m ^  „-  awiswulfte 

move  compiles*    Engelelter  warns.    "The  Later  in  the  week  the  Task  Force  on  gr»d-«w». 

biggest  segment  hit  win  be  two-wage  earner  Trade,  led  by  the  chairman,  the  gen-  5  f,^,,^^           ubfcntoowri        (ix nhiirtiSjte 

middle-income  families.  There's  no  justlfica-  tleman       from       Washington       [Mr.  ^SSS^i^          ^Sh^tfoS^ 

tion  for  anybody  to  pay  more  when  you  bonker].     submitted     an     alternative  ?^T^j^V       N^aiik^ 

have  a  $500  million  budget  surplus."  ^  ^     policy  for  our  country  to  make  .«-^                IS*S?1.  v. 

•Tax   simplification   creates   wlrmers  and  '^'"■"'^  ^      .1..   „    „„„=„      rt    ^oqU    mith  u.; -i«w  c  lw^^         onpnitai  («e  to 

lax  smipiii                          nf  the  Rusi-  US   Competitive    agam.    It   deals   witn  cn^Prapair.           .^xr- !^3"'w 

losers,    acknowledges  Shalfer.  01  tne  Busi  j„,„.     t,k„     i^notoH     Hnilnr  tsoc  miltai  seUsA         --,  xr»f-ra -^ 

ness      and      Manufacturing      Association,  seven     pomts.     The     inflated     dollar,  ^"^SZ                 s.-*xec  ::  *• 

"There  Is  no  telling  if  any  given  person  in  export     financing,     economic     adjust-  'SSS^'SL        ^'^Ir^^!^^ 

any    given    bracket    will    be    a    winner    or  ^ent.   export   controls,   farm  exports,  R«SSStoSM»lr        '«'"™«"™™! 

loser  .  .  .  The  benefit  of  simplicity  must  be  natural  resource  subsidies,  and  foreign  Export  en* 

weighed  against  the  different  Impacts  that  .^     ,  .   ,  toreetinK  .  '"***«■  ^.^. 

occur  within  the  same  income  group.  It  (the  ""f  "f„"„^^^^fJ"^^„rk  of  the  Trade  *"5S£.C? 

tax  bill)  win  be  beneficial  for  lot^  of  people.  I  commend  the  work  of^he  Trade  gSSli^ 

but  It  is  difficult  to  guarantee  that  any  Task  Force  and  of  the  leadership  of  JjS^..^ 

given  Individual  will  benefit."  the    chairman,    the    gentleman    from  6  N^raxxces       '■*■■''■■?■ 

Oov.  Earl,  meanwhile,  speaks  of  Wlscon-  Washington    [Mr.   Bonker],   smd   urge  «iMntiie 

sins  tax  reform  as  an  epic  event.   "It  Is  the  colleagues  to  give  serious  study  to  aui»atnMi 

most  far-reaching  tax  reform  since  our  state  proposal  in  order  to  make  Amer-  ,  f<„^  ,«iusm»       Kd™  rt  frtg. 

pioneered  progressive  Income  tax  In  1911,  '    ^^i;*;"..;,,^  „„-..,  :_  jntpmational  *P»ig                  ntetrai  iir^«i 

he  says.  "This  reform  makes  taxes  not  only  ica  competitive  again  m  mtemationai  8™»                 S«Ti!,?5f!f' 

lower  but  simpler  and  fair.  It  restores  pro-  markets.                                                              '*  "°°"  *" 

gresslvity  and  Integrity;  it  makes  the  way  we 

finance  government  not  ony  more  progres-  DEMOCRATIC  TASK  FORCE  ON  TRADE  PROPOSAL  VERSUS  ___««.^__ 

sive.  but  more  faithful  to  our  tradition  and  avtOM  PLAN  „^ .......r. 

the  expecUtlons  of  our  citizens. "  KtAwri  rtftn ^^^^  SANCTUARY  MOVEMENT 

part  \r'a™  sTre'^tf  Shfrthf  ^tL'^s    ■>-- J- -«          ^^::^  (Mr.    GONZALEZ    asked    and    was 

Tncome  tax  system,  lower  the  top  rates,  and     ^ given  permission  to  address  the  Hot^e 

make  the  system  more  fair-concerns  that  ,  ^            ^^  ,„,^^  ,„  for  1  minute  and  to  reinse  ^J  extend 

are  repeated  on  the  federal  level,  polnte  out  '  "» 'irfiaied  «*      wmw«>s,^^,,,^^      pran»t.flai*ty  his   remarks   and   include   extraneous 

Rlndert  Klemel  of  the  Wisconsin  Taxpayers  °^"^'L'          '^JlSSr*  ""^  matter.) 

Alliance.  The  trail  blazed  by  Wisconsin  also  SISTwn  uftT      SSL  has  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

offers  Innovative  Ux  Ideas  for  federal  re-  1,^^^  and                luiw  Die  mftated  ^  Arizona  our  Government  begins  its 

formers,  such  as  converting  deductlor^  to  S£SSSioi«.,        IS^'A  prosecution  of  12  church  workers  who 

tax  crediu.  and  the  sliding  scale  standard  Sa?*S»Va  ^re  -harged  with  providing  sanctuary 

deduction.  The  state  has  a  proud  history  of  M  oonsM  with  7      <i    1      I^..or,     tof,,aAP<:      TVipre     has 

pioneering  ideas  that  are  later  used  on  a  na-  «T»t  moMi  to    Salvadoran    refugees.    There    has 

Uonrievel  f,S£2Lt-.  ^een  very  little  publicity  on  this  case 

Is  the  Wisconsin  experience  a  harbinger  ^sSpTopiui  considering  its  tremendous  unpact  on 

of  national  tax  reform?  Unhappily  for  fed-  reeo.  the  500.000   Salvadoran  refugees   and 

eral  tax  reformers,  the  national  debate  Is  ^he    thousands    of    American    church 

not    entirely    analogous    to    Wisconsin's.  •  workers  in  the  United  States  because 

Unlike  Wisconsin.  Congress  can  only  hope  ..      ^..  jurfge  imposed  a  gag  order  on 

to  pass  tax  reform  legislation  on  a  blpartl-  ""=  twoa  ju   e 
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the  defendaoits  this  past  summer.  But 
there  are  some  serious  questions  about 
the  Goverrunent's  activities  in  this 
case  that  ought  to  be  considered  very 
carefully. 

In  order  to  gather  the  evidence 
against  the  church  workers,  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  undercover  agents  Into 
churches  to  pose  as  religious  congre- 
gants and  supporters  of  the  sanctuary 
movement.  These  false  parishioners 
needed  no  prior  clearance  with  a  mag- 
istrate before  infiltrating  the  church. 
They  never  approsu:hed  a  neutral 
judge  with  Justification  for  their  pro- 
posed undercover  operation— and  they 
didn't  have  to.  Under  the  law.  under- 
cover operations  need  prior  Judicial 
approval  only  when  they  involve  wire- 
tapping or  electronic  surveillance. 
This  leaves  the  infiltration  of  activi- 
ties—such as  church  meetings — com- 
pletely at  the  discretion  of  the  police. 

Our  Government  was  formed  as  a 
triumverate— a  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  In  the  Arizona  sanctuary 
case,  there  were  no  checks  and  bal- 
ances because,  under  the  law.  the  Jus- 
tice Department  could  act  on  Its  own 
without  the  usual  protections  afforded 
by  having  an  Impartial  third  ptirty 
consider  the  propriety  of  its  actions. 

It  sets  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
allow  law  enforcement  agencies  to  act 
without  restraint.  If  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  allowed  to  continue 
to  act  unilaterally  and  without  exercis- 
ing reasonable  discretion,  our  freedom 
is  Jeopardized.  The  Arizona  case  Is  ex- 
emplary, and  we  should  all  be  con- 
cerned that  the  outcome  of  the  trial 
reflect  a  return  to  the  basic  tenets  on 
which  our  most  fair  system  or  govern- 
ment was  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  by 
Nat  Hentoff : 

Undbhcover  Agents  Go  to  Church 

Although  the  use  of  undercover  agents 
has  become  as  American  as  light  beer,  until 
now  no  government  agency  has  admitted  to 
planting  them  In  a  church.  In  trying  to 
make  a  case  against  sanctuary  workers  In 
Arizona,  however,  the  U.S.  government  con- 
ducted a  10-month  undercover  Investigation, 
Operation  Sojourner,  which  led  to  the  In- 
dictment of  18  people  (later  reduced  to  12). 
The  charges  Include  bringing  undocimient- 
ed  aliens  Illegally  Into  the  United  States  and 
then  concealing  them. 

The  goverrunent's  case  Is  based  on  about 
100  covert  tape  recordings,  many  of  them 
made  In  church,  by  two  paid  government  In- 
formants, who  had  disguised  themselves  as 
ardently  religious  supporters  of  the  refu- 
gees. Among  the  tapes  are  Bible  study  class- 
es and  prayer  services. 

During  recent  pretrial  hearings  in  Phoe- 
nix. U.S.  District  Judge  Earl  Carroll  has  not 
appeared  particularly  impressed  with  de- 
fense arguments  based  on  the  state  of 
human  rights  In  Central  America  or  the 
notion  that  International  law  can  transcend 
American  immigration  rules.  Judge  Carroll 
has.  however,  been  disturbed  by  testimony 
about  the  goverrunent's  creation  of  a  new 
frontier  for  undercover  agents.  Sending 
"people  paid  to  do  It  and  wired  to  do  It  into 


places  of  religious  activity."  the  Judge  said, 
means  "the  whole  process  has  been  sullied 
In  a  sense." 

An  argiunent  Is  being  made  by  lawyers  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the 
Center  for  Constitutional  RlghU,  among 
other  attorneys  Involved  In  the  case,  that  all 
the  "sullied"  evidence  obtained  by  the  false 
congregants  should  be  thrown  out. 

The  question,  they  say.  Is  not  whether  the 
government  can  never  send  an  Informant 
into  a  church.  Crimes  can  be  flaunted  In 
holy  places,  as  Is  richly  evident  In  the  histo- 
ries of  England  and  Russia.  But  In  this 
country,  can  covert  agents  constitutionally 
be  sent  Into  a  church  without  first  going 
before  a  neutral  magistrate— a  Judge  who 
hears  the  goverrunent's  probable  cause  for 
planting  the  Informants  and  then  decides 
whether  the  government  has  shown  compel- 
ling, specific  reason  to  compromise  the  holy 
place? 

As  It  Is  now,  no  undercover  agent,  whether 
he  slips  Into  a  church  or  a  congressman's 
office,  needs  a  warrant.  Responsible  for  this 
largest  hole  In  the  ever  more  tattered  fabric 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  Is  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  never  understood  that  a 
covert  Informant  Is  far  more  Intrusive  than 
a  wiretap  or  bug. 

The  constitutional  significance  of  the 
sanctuary  workers'  case  is  that  It  may  final- 
ly produce  some  warrant  requirement  for 
undercover  operatives,  at  least  in  a  church 
setting.  At  Issue  and  at  risk  are  Plrat 
Amendment  protections  for  free  exercise  of 
religion  and,  within  that  context,  for  free- 
dom of  speech  and  association.  The  Inform- 
ants, It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  did  not  tape 
only  meetings  in  which  those  ■conspiring" 
to  smuggle  aliens  were  present.  They  picked 
up  the  conversations  of  a  lot  of  other 
church  members.  Yet,  only  the  government 
handlers  of  the  government  Informants  de- 
cided what  was  to  be  taped  and  when.  No 
detached  magistrate  was  supervising  Oper- 
ation Sojourner. 

The  defense  maintains  that  the  warrant 
clause  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  must  be 
Invoked  whenever  the  goverrunent  Intends 
to  use  undercover  Informants  In  ways  that 
may  threaten  significant  First  Amendment 
values.  like  sending  them  into  a  church  to 
pick  up  anything  they  can. 

During  the  pretrial  hearings  In  Phoenix. 
Pastor  Eugene  Lefebvre  of  the  Suiu-lse  Pres- 
byterian Church  testified  that  a  woman 
who  took  part  In  a  church  discussion  that 
was  later  found  to  have  been  surreptitiously 
taped  Is  now  afraid  that  the  FBI  has  opened 
a  file  on  her  and  that  she  could  be  targeted 
when  she  applies  for  a  teaching  position. 

And  James  Olnes.  pastor  of  Alzona  Lu- 
theran Church,  said  from  the  stand  that  he 
no  longer  holds  Bible  study  classes  because 
some  meml>ers  of  his  congregation  are 
afraid  to  come  to  the  church.  They  no 
longer  have  faith  that  the  person  sitting 
next  to  them  Is  revealing  his  true  heart. 

Olnes  eidded:  "The  deepest  aspect  of  their 
faith  and  trust  was  violated.  It  turned  out 
that  we  were  as  gentle  as  doves  but  not  so 
wise  SLS  serpents." 

Among  the  defendants  are  a  Protestant 
minister.  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  nuns, 
a  social  worker,  a  college  student  and  a 
Quaker  rancher.  The  lawyer  for  one  of 
them.  James  Brosnahan.  told  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter  that  "the  government 
has  not  made  a  practice  of  invading  church 
buildings  to  apprehend  people.  I  would  like 
to  think  of  It  as  an  at>erratlon  that  will 
never  happen  again." 

It  all  depends  on  what  the  courts  say. 
This,   after   all.    Is   an   administration   con- 


vinced that  God.  being  on  Its  side,  would  not 
consider  an  luidercover  agent  to  be  trespass- 
ing in  one  of  His  churches  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  STAGGER  TAX 
RETURN  FILING  DATES  BASED 
ON  A  TAXPAYERS  BIRTHDAY 
MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kanjorski).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Perui- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Gekas]  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat 
that  Halloween  of  1985  began  on  April 
15.  when  the  horror  stories  began  to 
emanate  from  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  on  the  mismanagement  of 
their  returns,  or  nonmanagement  of 
their  returns  by  the  IRS  in  the  various 
regional  offices. 

Partlculfirly  in  my  section  of  the 
country,  where  the  Philadelphia  office 
has  been  undergoing  tremendous  prob- 
lems, they  indicate,  with  their  new 
computer  setup.  'We  have  been  be- 
sieged In  every  district  office  with 
hundreds  of  complaints  and  shrieks  of 
horror,  as  it  were,  on  what  has  been 
happening  to  individual  taxpayers. 

We  have  had  hospitals  receive  notifi- 
cation that  accounts  are  frozen,  and 
that  their  assets  are  to  be  subjects  of 
liens  and  other  legal  aw;tions  by  the 
IRS.  all  to  the  shock  of  the  managers 
of  that  hospital;  It  has  happened  more 
than  one  time. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  that  kind  of 
thing  occurring,  and  we  cannot  place 
the  blame  totally  on  the  fact  of  com- 
puter goblins  or  gremlins  or  Hallow- 
een ghosts  or  monsters.  The  chief 
cause  In  the  estimation  of  many  for 
the  recurring  problems  that  our  tax- 
payers have  been  facing  has  been  the 
crush  of  filing  because  of  the  deadline, 
the  artificial,  arbltary  deadline  that 
has  been  with  us  so  long,  of  April  15. 

I  have  proposed  to  the  Cornmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  have  received 
some  favorable  comment  already  from 
members  thereof,  that  they  consider 
through  the  tax  simplification  process 
that  they  are  now  pursuing,  that  they 
consider  spreading  out.  throughout 
the  entire  calendar  year,  the  filing 
date  for  our  taxpayers  through  their 
blrthdates. 

In  other  words,  no  longer.  If  my  plan 
should  be  accomplished,  would  we  all 
have  to  fUe  by  April  the  15th,  but 
rather  to  file  oiu*  retiuns  based  on  our 
Individual  blrthdates,  the  month  of 
our  birth  dates. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore to  let  me  know  what  month  he 
celebrates  his  birthday  In? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  April 
2. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  You  have  ruined  my 
whole  example.  My  birthday  Is  April 
14,  so  I  have  the  same  difficulty. 


Now,  I  happen  to  know  that  the  lady 
at  the  clerk's  desk,  Mrs.  Topper,  cele- 
brates her  birthday  on  May  29.  Under 
my  system,  she  would  not  have  to  file 
her  Income  tax  return  until  May  30  of 
every  calendar  year. 

Now  this  is  the  way  it  would  work:  If 
she  had  a  refiuid  coming,  she  could 
file  the  moment  she  received  her  W-2, 
Just  as  she  can  do  now,  but  she  would 
not  have  to  file  by  April  15,  but  rather 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  May  for 
her  particular  case.  So  If  she  owes 
money,  she  would  not  have  to  pay 
until  that  month. 

Now  for  the  first  year  that  this  goes 
into  practice,  she  has  received  1 
month's  grace  period,  but  ordinarily 
she  could  get  an  extension  from  the 
IRS  anyway  to  file  her  tax  return,  so 
that  Is  no  big  deal. 

So  If  every  taxpayer  after  April  15, 
the  first  4  months,  we  will  all  have  to 
file  between  January  1  and  April  30. 
Under  this  staggered  system,  that 
would  relieve  the  IRS  of  a  gigantic 
crush;  would  relieve  each  taxpayer  of 
the  necessity  of  having  to  line  up  on 
April  15.  at  some  post  office  to  file  a 
tax  return  and  thus,  we  would  have  an 
orderly  system  that  would  prevent  the 
chaos  that  is  now  occurring. 

Some  people  would  say.  "Well,  what 
happens  to  a  Joint  return,  what  if  we 
have  two  birthdays  in  a  Joint  return?" 
There  there  would  have  to  be  an  elec- 
tion made  as  to  which  birthday  would 
be  preferable  to  the  couple  filing  the 
tax  return.  Thus  we  would  have  a  very 
simple  system,  and  effective  system, 
spreading  out  the  IRS  impact  for  a 
full  year. 

There  is  ample  precedent,  by  the 
way.  in  the  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the 
registration  fees  for  automobiles.  In 
Pennsylvania  no  longer  do  we  have 
the  lineups  for  the  artificial  deadline 
for  getting  a  registration;  it  goes  by 
birth  date;  and  it  has  worked  hand- 
somely. I  understand  the  same  system 
works  in  the  Washington,  DC,  area.  So 
we  have  some  precedent  for  doing  so. 

This  would  not  change  the  W-2 
system  at  all;  the  employers  would  not 
have  to  know  the  birth  date  of  their 
employees  and  give  them  a  W-2  that  Is 
comparable  to  that  particular  birth 
date;  they  would  continue  with  the 
present  system;  it  Is  simply  that  the 
taxpayer  would  hold  the  W-2  until  the 
month  of  his  or  her  birth  date. 

We  have  got  to  do  something.  I  will 
not  tolerate  an  answer  by  IRS  that 
this  cannot  work,  that  they  cannot  put 
it  in  their  computer.  With  all  the 
other  computer  problems  they  have,  I 
am  willing  to  risk  another  computer 
problem  to  straighten  the  mess  out. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
consider  strongly  contacting  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  ask  them  to  fully  consider  this. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  .Mr  Speaker, 
due  to  ofHrial  buKineHS.  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  mllcall  vote  3,59.  on  October  16. 
1985.  Had  1  been  present,  I  »ould  have 
voted  "aye"  on  the  motion  to  appro\e  the 
House  Journal. 
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WE  NEED  MORE  TIME  TO  ANA- 
LYZE THE  RELATIONS  IN  THE 
WAKE  OF  THE  "ACHILLE 
LAURO" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Lowry] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LO'WRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  come  to  the  special 
order  with  any  prepared  text,  or  cer- 
tainly I  am  lacking  very  much  in 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  con- 
cerns me  which  has  been  that  many  of 
the  statements  on  this  floor  and 
within  the  media  in  our  country  ever 
since  the  action  taken  against  the  four 
terrorist  hijackers  of  the  Italian  ship, 
what  I  am  specifically  referring  to  are 
statements  made  against  our  strong 
allies  or  our  valued  allies,  outstanding 
allies,  specifically,  the  President  of 
Egypt.  Mr.  Mubarak,  whom  I  have  ob- 
served to  be  a  thoughtful  world  leader, 
and  I  think  we  all  realize  he  is  a  valua- 
ble ally  of  the  United  States. 

Well.  I  have  also  realized  that  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Camp  David  accords 
are  one  of  the  most  important  foreign 
policy  questions,  objectives,  and 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  one  of 
the  most  difficult  regions  of  the  world 
in  many,  many  years. 

While  I  am  seeking  more  Informa- 
tion as  to  specifics  of  what  went  on  in 
the  negotiations  relative  to  the  action 
taken  of  forcing  down  the  Egyptian 
conunercial  airliner,  as  to  what  was 
known  by  the  leadership  of  Israel, 
Egypt,  or  anybody  else.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
finding  out  more.  But  I  really  hope 
that  as  we  discuss  this  extremely  diffi- 
cult question  of  terrorism  on  which  we 
are  all  imited.  as  against  those  coward 
terrorists,  and  we  are  all  united  in 
having  the  right  action  taken  against 
terrorists,  I  have  never  met  a  thinking 
human  being  who  does  not  want  to  do 
that,  I  want  to  also  be  very  cognizant 


of  how  important  it  is  that  we  work 
with  our  allies  in  doing  that.  Again,  in 
saying  that,  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
did  it  in  this  Instance,  but  as  I  read 
more  and  more  accounts  and  as  I 
watched  the  President  of  Egypt  on,  I 
believe,  television  on  Sunday,  and  the 
strength  of  the  statements,  and  the 
way  he  was  saying  it.  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  hope  that  we  are  all  dedicated 
toward  maintaining  a  strong  alliance 
with  the  people  of  Egypt,  a  stong  com- 
mitment, continuing  commitment, 
toward  the  hopes  of  the  Camp  David- 
Israell-Egyptlan  accords  and  also  a 
strong  realization  of  how  important 
Italy  is  to  us  as  one  of  our  important 
NATO  allies. 

I  think  we  are  in  agreement  on  that. 
I  Just  wanted  to  make  that  statement 
and  hope  that  we  are  all  thinking  In 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  GRENADA— 
UPDATEX) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Peiuisylva- 
nia  [Mr.  Ritter]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one 
captured  message,  Marshal  Ogarkov, 
then  head  of  the  Soviet  military,  said: 

Nineteen  years  ago  we  had  only  Cuba; 
today  we  have  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  Grena- 
da, and  the  battlefield  U  El  Salvador.  "We 
are  making  progress. 

This  week  we  celebrate  the  "Lessons 
of  Grenada  Week."  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleagues.  Representa- 
tives Newt  Gingrich  and  Ike  Skel- 
TON,  for  introducing  a  resolution. 
House  Resolution  313,  to  authorize 
the  I»resident  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
October  20,  1985,  'The  Lessons  of  Gre- 
nada Week." 

Grenada  is  an  awfully  important 
place.  No,  it  is  not  Important  because 
it  is  one  of  the  larger  countries  In  our 
hemisphere;  it  Is  not  because  it  Is  one 
of  the  most  economically  powerful 
coimtrles  In  our  hemisphere:  it  is  not 
Important  because  it  has  a  very  large 
population.  No,  Grenada  is  important 
because  Grenada  is  a  symbol. 

What  does  Grenada  symbolize?  I 
have  here  a  synopsis  of  documents. 
The  overall  number  of  documents 
reaches  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
and  comprised  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  paper.  This  synopsis 
of  documents,  called  'The  Grenada 
Documents,  an  Overview  and  Selec- 
tion." underpins  the  symbolism  of 
Grenada  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Grenada  was  the  location  where  the 
Soviet  Union  and  where  the  Cubans 
sought  to  develop  a  Marxist-Leninist 
government.  'What  we  have  in  these 
Grenada  documents  are  the  details  of 
how  this  process  occurred.  What  we 
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have  are  documents  In  Russian,  what 
we  have  are  documents  In  Korean, 
what  we  have  are  documents  in  the 
languages  of  the  Soviet  International 
fighting  force,  that  state  the  reality  of 
what  was  happening  In  Grenada  for 
those  years  during  the  Bishop  leader- 
ship, up  until  the  date  of  liberation. 

Grenada  is  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  because  it  points  out  how. 
In  detail,  the  Communist  government, 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,  using 
the  Cubans  as  surrogates,  come  to 
power  and  then  sought  to  extend  their 
influence  elsewhere. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  or  should  I  say 
the  intriguing  experience,  of  traveling 
to  Grenada  with  a  group  of  Congress- 
men directly  after  the  liberation. 

While  in  Port  Frederick,  which  is 
where  Bishop  and  some  of  his  support- 
ers were  brutally  murdered  by  the 
usurping  Coard  faction,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  come  across  some  docu- 
ments of  my  own.  Our  own  intelli- 
gence services  had  barely  been 
through  this  location  and  the  various 
countries  involved  in  the  liberation 
had  barely  cleaned  up  the  floors.  This 
document  that  I  have,  which  is  a 
diary,  I  believe  says  a  great  deal  about 
what  was  going  on  In  Grenada.  Let  me 
just  quote  from  a  few  of  these  pages. 
On  one  page  of  the  diary,  which  also 
has  the  budget  of  its  owner  in  there, 
the  monthly  budget  of  its  owner,  who. 
I  might  add,  turned  out  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee, 
Mr.  Llam  James.  One  of  the  line  item 
entries  in  this  budget  is  his  stipend. 
This  stipend  comes  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  gentleman  was  being  paid 
$650  a  month  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  is  in  his  line  of  income  as  op- 
posed to  his  line  of  expenses.  He  had 
his  taxes,  which  were  $100;  he  had  his 
party  dues,  which  were  $50;  he  had  his 
credit  union  costs,  which  were  $50;  he 
had  his  bank  payments,  which  were 
$500;  and  then  he  had  the  Soviet 
Union  at  $650. 

Throughout  this  diary  are  refer- 
ences to  his  Interactions  with  the 
Cuban  Ambassador,  which  the  Soviet 
Ambassador,  with  trips  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  bainks.  and  bank  account 
numbers  in  New  York  City. 

I  recommend  for  anyone  who  is 
really  interested  in  what  happened  In 
Grenada  to  go  through  this  diary  and 
see  the  influence  of  the  Cuban  colo- 
nels and  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
North  Koreans  and  the  Soviets  on  this 
Bishop  government. 

The  lessons  of  Grenada  are  awfully 
Important  for  the  American  people 
when  it  comes  to  the  current  debate 
over  Nicaragua.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  over  what  is 
going  on  in  Nicaragua.  I  submit,  if 
anyone  goes  through  the  Grenada  doc- 
uments even  cursorily,  their  views  of 
what  Is  happening  in  Nicaragua  would 
change  markedly. 


We  had  an  opportunity  to  travel  to 
Nicaragua  not  long  ago.  and  I  went 
with  a  fellow  Congressman.  Congress- 
man Brown  of  California.  We  met 
with  the  leadership  of  all  the  different 
countries  in  the  region,  and  I  can  tell 
you  the  leadership  of  these  countries 
in  the  region.  El  Salvador.  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  understand  the  lessons  of 
Grenada.  Their  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  were  eminently 
clear.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  Nicaraguan  leadership  as 
well.  We  met  with  Daniel  Ortega,  we 
met  with  Thomas  Borge.  in  a  wide- 
ranging  discussion  with  Thomas 
Borge.  It  was  obvious  that  his  back- 
ground was  one  of  a  strong  Marxist- 
Leninist,  that  he  was.  as  the  major 
figure  In  the  revolution,  committed  to 
a  Marxist-Leninist  state;  that  his  In- 
volvement with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  the  Vietnamese  and  with  the 
Cubans  was  powerful  and  that  what 
we  see  in  Nicaragua  is  essentially  a 
rerun  of  what  hcd  happened  In 
Grenada. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  he  is  men- 
tioning the  parallels  between  the  situ- 
ation in  Grenada,  Cuba,  and  some  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  reflect  upon 
the  conversation  that  he  was  recently 
involved  in,  where  I  was  there  too, 
with  the  President  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Gromyko,  in  which  he  also 
defined  just  how  closely  some  of  these 
things  are  tied  together?  We  know 
from  the  Grenada  documents  there 
was  direct  Soviet  involvement  in  Gre- 
nada; from  some  of  the  Grenada  docu- 
ments we  know,  for  example,  that  the 
Soviet  military  was  in  regular  commu- 
nication with  the  Orenadan  Govern- 
ment. We  know  about  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  Cuba.  We  know  about  Soviet 
Involvement  In  Angola.  The  gentleman 
In  this  meeting  posed  a  very  Interest- 
ing question  of  the  President  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Gromyko.  He  asked 
him  about  the  Sovietlzation  of  Central 
America.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
might  reflect  for  a  moment  as  to  what 
the  very  interesting  answer  of  the 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union  was. 
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Mr.  RITTER.  Yes;  we  discussed 
human  rights  conditions  and  what  we 
felt  was  the  re-Stalinlzatlon  occurring 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  discussed  the 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  deci- 
mation of  an  entire  population,  and  we 
brought  up  the  Sovietlzation  of  Nicara- 
gua, specifically. 

The  President  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Andrei  Gromyko's,  response  to  this 
comment  was  that  he  pitied  us  be- 
cause he  felt  we  were  victims  of  a  cam- 


paign   of   disinformation,    which    was 
ruruiing  apace  in  our  Western  media. 

So  he  took  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions, the  fact  that  I  mentioned  that 
five  Ukrainian  human  rights  activists 
alone.  Helsinki  monitors,  some  of 
whom  were  in  their  thirties  and  for- 
ties, have  died  within  the  last  1  Vi  years 
in  Soviet  prisons  and  camps,  and  he 
took  Afghanistan,  and  the  Sovietlza- 
tion of  Nicaragua  as  a  disinformation 
campaign.  He  added  on  to  that— and 
this  is  where  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment is  very  relevant— he  added  on  to 
that.  "We  have  heard  the  same  stories, 
the  same  disinformation,  about  our  ac- 
tivities'—Soviet  activities— "Cuba  and 
Soviet  activities  in  Angola,  and  it  Is 
the  same  disinformation." 

In  other  words,  the  President  of  the 
Soviet  Union  stated  that  essentially 
what  they  were  doing  In  Nicaragua, 
what  they  were  doing  In  Cuba,  and 
what  they  were  doing  in  Angola,  was 
essentially  the  same.  It  is  all  disinfor- 
mation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  this  Is  an  Im- 
portant point.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again.  It  was  certainly  my  im- 
pression, based  upon  what  we  were 
told  by  the  President  in  that  meeting 
just  a  matter  of  a  few  days  ago.  that 
what  he  was  telling  us  was  that  "We 
are  no  more  Involved  in  Nicaragua 
than  we  are  in  Cuba  or  Angola."  and 
for  those  In  this  country  who  have 
been  supporting  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment and  who  have  been  suggest- 
ing that  there  Is  no  real  problem  down 
in  Central  America,  no  real  problem  In 
Nicaragua.  I  think  they  ought  to  re- 
flect upon  that  statement,  because  It 
was  certainly  clear  to  me.  In  the 
course  of  that  conversation,  that  he 
was  saying,  well,  you  know,  it  Is  Just 
all  lies,  it  is  lied  about  that  we  are  In- 
volved In  Cuba.  Well,  they  only  have 
submarine  bases  there,  they  are  only 
providing  a  large  portion  of  the  GNP 
of  that  country,  they  are  only  doing 
major  things  there.  In  Angola,  they 
are  only  supplying  the  army  with  a 
great  deal  of  weaponry,  they  only 
have  Cuban  troops  based  in  the  coun- 
try. I  mean  there  is  direct  involve- 
ment. It  is  not  dlsliiformatlon  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  there  In  large  num- 
bers, and  he  is  saying.  "We  are  no 
more  involved  there  or  in  Nicaragua 
than  we  are  In  Cuba  and  in  Angola.  " 
That  Is  a  pretty  devastating  admission 
when  you  think  of  the  Implications  of 
It.  

Mr.  RITTER.  Yes,  it  Is.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  accompanied  the  gentleman 
on  our  trip  to  Grenada  a  couple  years 
ago.  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  when  the 
liberation    took    place.    The    previous 


speaker  alluded  to  a  lot  of  the  disin- 
formation that  the  Soviets  say  is  just 
that,  disinformation,  when,  in  fact,  we 
have  factual  information  that  proves 
that  they  just  continue  to  lie  one  day 
after  another. 

In  Grenada,  the  gentleman  will 
recall  that  we  saw  thousands  of  AK-47 
machineguns  and  4  or  5  million  rounds 
of  ammunition  that  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  2  buildings,  and  we 
saw  secret  documents  that  pledged  15 
million  rubles  in  direct  military  aid  to 
the  Grenadian  Communist  Party,  and 
$10  million  in  aid  from  the  Korean 
Communist  Party  to  Grenada  to  outfit 
12.000  troops  on  that  Island  that  was  8 
miles  wide  by  18  miles  long,  about  half 
the  size  of  most  urban  areas  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

So  the  Communists,  supported  by 
the  Soviets,  directly  supported  by  the 
Soviets,  were  subverting  not  only  the 
people  of  Grenada  but  hoping  to  use 
that  to  launch  further  military  adven- 
turism in  Central  and  South  America. 
In  Nicaragua,  we  know  that  last  year 
the  Soviets  sent  18.000  tons  of  war  ma- 
terials into  that  country,  68.000  tons 
into  Cuba,  and  they  sent  over  $1  bil- 
lion into  countries  like  Mozambique 
and  Angola. 

So  when  Mr.  Gromyko  says  that  is 
disinformation  that  the  United  States 
is  putting  out,  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  know  that  he  is  the 
liar. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  for  a  moment,  he  did  not 
even  say  that  it  was  disinformation 
that  the  United  States  is  putting  out. 
He  said  it  was  disinformation  from  our 
media  and  that  these  stories  were 
simply  petty  accounts.  He  was  not 
even  blaming  the  Government.  I  sup- 
pose he  was  blaming  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  UPI,  AP, 
and  essentially  the  fourth  estate  of 
the  United  States  for  disinformation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  is  kind 
of  like  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 
In  Nicaragua,  for  instance,  we  found 
out  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  they  were  involved  in  a  massive 
disinformation  plot  here  in  the  United 
States  not  long  ago,  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  a  law  firm  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  called  Reichler  &  Appelbaum, 
who  has  received  over  $300,000  in  re- 
tainers from  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  last  year,  and  this 
law  firm  in  Washington  decided  they 
had  to  make  the  Communist  Sandinis- 
tas look  better  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people,  to  get  Congress  off 
their  backs.  So  this  law  firm  sent  a 
team  of  people  down  there  to  do  a 
human  rights  study  that  would  favor 
the  Communists.  Their  airfare  was 
paid  for  by  the  Communists,  their 
lodging  was  paid  for  by  the  Commu- 
nists, their  transportation  down  there 
and  food  and  everything  was  paid  for 


by  the  Communists.  And.  obviously. 
when  they  came  back  they  had  WTit- 
ten  a  report  that  was  favorable  to  the 
Communist  SandinLsta  government 
saying  that  they  were  the  good  guys 
and  the  freedom  fighters  were  ani- 
mals. After  that,  they  sent  a  second 
team  down  to  verify  what  the  first 
team  came  up  with  in  the  form  of  this 
report  purely  for  the  reason  to  dis- 
tance themselves  from  this  report  be- 
cause they  had  received  this  huge  re- 
tainer from  the  Communist  Sandlnlsta 
government.  Well,  they  came  back  to 
Washington,  and  the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America,  a  liberal 
think  tank,  wrote  this  report  up.  and 
three  U.S.  Congressmen  met  with 
these  people  and  they  had  a  big  press 
conference,  and  at  this  press  confer- 
ence th^y  pointed  out  that  this  report, 
paid  for  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  by  the 
Conununists.  said  that  the  human 
rights  atrocities  taking  place  in  Nica- 
ragua were  primarily  being  caused  and 
perpetrated  by  the  freedom  fighters 
down  there  Instead  of  the  Communist 
dictators. 

Well,  that  night  on  all  the  major 
networks,  everybody  in  America  saw 
that  the  freedom  fighters  were  the 
bad  guys  and  the  Communists  were 
the  good  guys,  and  it  was  all  paid  for 
by  the  Communists.  It  was  pure  Com- 
munist disinformation.  So  when  the 
Communists  tell  us  that  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  disinformation  scam,  if  you 
please,  we  should  make  sure  that  the 
American  people  know  it  is  just  the 
opposite,  that  the  Communists  are 
buying  Information  in  this  country 
through  the  media. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  point  out  something  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  might  be 
interested  in.  I  don't  know  if  he  saw 
the  interview  on  this  morning's  net- 
work oy  Phil  Donahue  of  the  Commu- 
nist dictator  of  Nicaragua.  Daniel 
Ortega,  but  he  may  be  pleased  to 
know,  having  cited  all  of  the  amounts 
of  arms  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
poured  Into  Nicaragua,  that  when  that 
question  was  raised  on  the  Phil  Dona- 
hue show,  Daniel  Ortega's  response  to 
that  was,  well,  he  would  be  glad  to 
take  weapons  from  the  United  States 
too. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am  sure 
he  would. 

Mr.  RITTER.  What  is  interesting 
about  the  Grenada  documents  Is  how 
in  detaU  the  development  of  this  satel- 
lite state  came  about.  I  have  before  me 
just  one  of  the  35.000  pounds  of 
hidden  secret  documents.  It  is  entitled. 
"Protocol.  " 

(Mr.  RITTER  proceeded  to  make 
the  following  remarks  in  Russian:) 

Protocol  to  the  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Grenada  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  of  October  27,  1980- 

I  am  reading  this  in  Russian  simply 
for  effect,  obviously.  But  it  says  some- 
thing about  the  Sovietlzation.  These 


documents  are  In  English.  These  docu- 
ments are  in  Russian.  And  these  docu- 
ments weigh  thousands  of  pounds. 

Now.  I  think  what  we  find  here,  with 
Gromyko's  response  to  seven  Ameri- 
can Congressmen,  characterizing  what 
we  know  to  be  the  Sovietlzation  of 
Nicaragua  as  disinformation  and  then 
equating  it  with  Cuba  and  Angola,  a 
kind  of  denial  response  of  which  the 
American  people  have  to  be  very  wary. 
We  saw  that  in  Paris,  when  Gorba- 
chev answered  the  French  journalist's 
request  on  information  on  political 
prisoners  and  human  rights  violations. 
Gorbachev's  response  was  to  deny  the 
whole  thing  by  attacking  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  journalist. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  what  is 
happening  In  our  Hemisphere,  In 
order  to  understand  what  is  happening 
in  Nicaragua,  In  the  face  of  a  monu- 
mental campaign  of  denial  and  disin- 
formation on  the  part  of  our  adversar- 
ies, the  Grenada  documents  and  the 
lessons  of  Grenada  assume  far,  far 
greater  importance. 

The  peace  talks,  the  arms  talks  that 
will  take  place  between  Mr.  Gorbachev 
and  Mr.  Reagan,  take  place  within  this 
framework  of  a  Sovietlzation  of  a 
Western  Hemispheric  country.  We  un- 
earthed a  model  of  the  Sovietlzation 
which  Is  occurring  today  In  another 
Western  Hemispheric  nation.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  some  familiarity  with  the 
depth  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  their  military,  be- 
tween the  previous  Grenada  Govern- 
ment and  their  military,  and  between 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  their 
military. 

Recently,  it  was  said  by  the  Nicara- 
guan Government,  by  Daniel  Ortega, 
that  they  curtailed  human  rights  and 
civil  rights  inside  Nic&ragxia  because  of 
American  support  for  democrats,  small 
"d"  democrats,  fighting  for  freedom 
inside  Nicaragua  At  the  same  time,  re- 
ports have  reached  this  country  that 
the  military  pressure  the  Sandinistas 
have  been  putting  against  these  demo- 
cratic forces  has  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful, and  that  indeed,  to  some 
extent,  the  Sandlnista-So\'let-Cuba- 
supported  forces  have  gained 
somewhat  the  upper  hand. 

So  here  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
Is  reducing  drastically  the  remaining 
vestiges  of  civil  and  human  rights 
Inside  Nicaragua  at  a  time  when  mili- 
tarily they  are  gaining  the  upper  hand 
ove.  the  Contras. 

What  Grenada  shows,  what  the 
model  shows,  is  that  these  individuals 
are  not  averse  to  telling  untruths,  are 
not  averse  to  calling  black  white  and 
white  black,  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  performance  before  seven  Con- 
gressmen branding  human  rights  vio- 
lations and  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan as  disinformation.  The  American 
people  have  got  to  understand  that 
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when  they  watch  Daniel  Ortega  on 
the  Donahue  show  not  everything  is 
altogether  objective  and  open. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Spealcer,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
making  this  prediction  of  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  Nicaragua  a  long 
time  ago.  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
perceptive  Member  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Ritter] 
or  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvanla 
[Mr.  Walker]  or  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  on  this  particu- 
lar Issue,  and  I  want  to  say  thanks  for 
taking  this  time  for  this  special  order. 

The  gentleman  predicted  this  a  long 
time  ago.  Susan  Sontag  said  some- 
thing about  this.  too.  in  one  of  her 
famous  speeches,  where  she  said  that 
it  seems  that  the  conservatives  are 
much  better  at  predicting  what  Is 
going  to  happen  In  a  totalitarian  socie- 
ty than  the  liberals  are. 

But  I  think  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion here  in  this  respect— in  that  here 
we  have  an  individual  and  a  country 
that  we  debated  for  hours  and  hours, 
days  on  end.  on  this  very  floor,  and 
when  there  Is  repression,  when  there 
is  denial  of  human  rights,  you  hear 
nothing  from  the  other  side.  Where 
are  all  the  apologists  for  this  regime, 
not  only  here  on  this  floor  but  also  in 
the  media? 

I  Just  want  to  make  one  more  com- 
ment, and  that  is  that  we  conserv- 
atives are  not  winning  because  we  do 
not  get  our  story  across.  What  the 
gentleman  is  doing  with  the  special 
order,  in  this  way.  is  trying  to  get  the 
story  across,  and  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  doing  that.  I  wish  we 
had  more  people  doing  that.  But  we 
are  losing  the  war  of  words,  and  that  is 
where  the  next  battle,  the  next  war  is 
going  to  be  won  or  lost. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  again 
for  taking  the  initiative  on  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  the  South  and  the  North  were 
locked  in  mortal  combat  and  the 
North  had  the  Soviets  on  their  side 
and  at  that  time  the  Chinese,  and  the 
South  had  the  United  States  on  its 
side.  This  was  a  major  war,  not  some 
Contra  group  off  in  the  hills  some- 
where, these  were  main-force  North 
Vietnamese  units  attacking  a  country. 
South  Vietnam.  At  that  time  you 
could  hear  Just  loads  and  tons  of  com- 
ments on  the  floor  any  time  there  was 
a  human  or  civil  rights  violation  on 
the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  in  the  midst  of  a  major 
war. 
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That  was  here  In  Washington.  DC; 
here  in  this  Congress. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding:  I  know  we  have  only  so 
much  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  back  to 
the  issue  that  we  are  facing  here  today 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  Nicaragua, 
because  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  lose 
the  focal  point.  I  think  we  want  to 
take  a  look  at  that  issue  and  spend 
Just  a  little  time  on  it.  Again.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me,  it  is  an  outrage 
that  the  Nlcaraguan  ruler,  Ortega, 
who  represses  every  form  of  freedom 
of  expression  within  his  own  society 
will  come  here  to  the  United  Nations 
and  berate  the  policies  of  civilized  gov- 
ernments including  our  own.  The 
stench  of  hypocrisy  hangs  so  heavily 
that  even  its  most  ardent  apologists, 
both  In  this  body  and  in  the  national 
media.  I  think  should  be  ashamed  of 
themselves. 

Where  is  the  outrage?  Where  is  the 
press  coverage?  Where  are  the  liberals 
in  this  body  who  constantly  lecture 
about  human  rights  and  fledgling  de- 
mocrawiies  like  El  Salvador?  Where  are 
they?  Mr.  Walker,  where  are  they? 

I  am  particularly  horrified  by  the 
recent  clampdown  that  has  taken 
place  as  far  as  the  church  is  concerned 
in  Nicaragua.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
the  thugs  from  that  regime  have  pub- 
licly humiliated  priests  time  and  again 
who  have  refused  to  accept  the  Sandi- 
nista-controlled  "People's  Church."  It 
is  even  worse  that  Nlcaraguan  faithful 
to  the  traditional  church  are  being 
beaten  and  Jailed.  Incidentally,  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

How  can  this  be?  The  church  clearly 
sided  with  the  revolution  that  brought 
the  Sandinistas  to  power.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Ortega's  apologists  would  like  to 
blame  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  in- 
creased repression.  I  think  they  should 
wake  up  and  confront  reality.  That  Is 
why  I  think  this  speech  of  Susan 
Sontag.  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
that  be  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  to  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
this  body,  because  here  is  a  person  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  a  liberal, 
who  says,  "Hey,  we  are  not  being  real- 
istic and  these  are  the  retisons  why" 
Here  are  the  reasons  why  the  conserv- 
atives are  so  much  more  accurate  in 
determining  and  predicting  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  a  totalitarian,  espe- 
cially a  Communist  society.  I  think 
that  that  should  be  an  awakening  to 
us  all. 

Mr.  RITTER.  During  the  era  of 
Maurice  Bishop  In  Grenada  there  was 
a  wide  body  of  support  for  Mr.  Bishop 
here  In  this  Congress  and  within  cer- 
tain aspects,  sectors,  of  American  in- 
tellectual thought.  Mr.  Bishop  is  a 
charismatic  figure,  by  the  way.  They 
are    all    charismatic    figures:    Daniel 


Ortega  is  a  charismatic  figure:  Fidel 
Castro  is  a  charismatic  figure:  Gromy- 
ko  is  a  charismatic  figure.  But  simply 
because  somebody  is  attractive  and 
well-spoken  and  has  a  nice  personality 
and  a  capability  personality  does  not 
mean  that  what  they  stand  for  is  any- 
thing that  we  should  be  standing  for. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  are  all  charismatic  figures:  I  per- 
sonally do  not  think  so.  Anyhow.  I 
want  to  make  this  comment  about  the 
church  In  Nicaragua  because  I  think  it 
Is  Important. 

The  church  Is  under  attack  because 
the  bishops  there  have  called  for 
peace  and  reconciliation  among  all  seg- 
ments of  society,  and  is  that  not  what 
we  have  always  done  as  far  as  El  Sal- 
vador and  all  the  other  countries  that 
we  are  concerned  about?  Yet.  the 
regime  sends  the  armed  mobs  to  dis- 
rupt services,  destroy  church  property 
and  beat  up  the  people  who  are  wor- 
shiping. 

The  moral  authority  that  the 
church  enjoys  among  the  general  pop- 
ulation has  forced  this  regime  to  bend 
to  total  power  to  expel  many  priests 
from  their  own  country.  As  a  specta- 
cle, the  repression  that  takes  place 
there.  I  think  its  going  to  be  harder 
and  harder  to  ignore.  I  hope  that 
those  or  the  other  side  of  this  Issue 
will  join  us  In  pressuring  the  regime  to 
stop  the  persecution  that  is  taking 
place.  After  all,  I  do  not  think  we 
would  acquiesce  to  that  In  any  country 
in  the  world,  especially  In  a  country 
like  Nicaragua. 

So  if  we  are  looking  for  evenhanded- 
ness.  we  are  looking  for  a  dual  policy,  I 
think  this  is  precisely  the  time  for  us 
to  speak  out  and  ask  for  that.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  again  for  being  so  gra- 
cious with  his  time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  valuable  contributions.  The  les- 
sons of  Grenada  are  particularly  Im- 
portant today  as  we  witness  a  dynamic 
situation  in  Nicaragua,  a  situation 
where  the  President  of  Nicaragua,  the 
so-called  President  of  Nicaragua,  is 
here  propagandizing  in  our  country 
much  in  the  same  way  that  Maurice 
Bishop  did  when  he  was  top  leader  In 
Grenada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
pression that  existed  in  Grenada  when 
the  Communists  took  over  under  Mau- 
rice Bishop  and  the  repression  that  is 
taking  place  in  Nicaragua  today  and  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  one  thing  that 
really  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  is 
what  they  are  doing  to  the  minds  of 
the  very  young. 


The  first  thing  the  Communists  do 
when  they  take  over  a  country  is  bring 
in  teachers  to  make  sure  that  they  in- 
doctrinate the  children  in  revolution- 
ary tactics  and  Communist  dogma. 

In  Vietnam  for  instance,  General 
Weyand.  our  last  commanding  general, 
was  asked  this  question:  "Why  did  the 
Cormnunists  keep  coming  when  they 
lost  over  1  million  men?'"  The  United 
States  lost  about  55.000  men.  the 
South  Vietnamese  lost  about  55,000 
men,  but  the  Communist  Vietnamese 
lost  over  1  million  and  they  kept 
coming.  He  was  asked  why  that  oc- 
curred. 

He  said,  "In  my  opinion.  I  found 
something  in  a  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  textbook  that  gives  me  a 
clue,  and  that  was  early  ideological  in- 
doctrination. If  four  Imperialist  war- 
mongers appeared  and  two  were  killed, 
how  many  would  be  left?"  They 
taught  children  to  add.  subtract,  mul- 
tiply and  divide  by  using  revolutionary 
examples.  Murdering  people. 

Now,  in  Nicaragua  today,  you  and  I 
have  been  down  there  in  recent 
months,  when  I  was  in  Nicaragua  I 
was  able  to  get  a  Communist  Nlcara- 
guan first  grade  mathematics  book.  If 
you  look  at  that  book  you  will  find 
that  they  are  adding  by  3  AK-47  ma- 
chineguns  plus  3  AK-47  machlneguns 
or  how  many  machlneguns.  Two  hand- 
grenades  plus  two  handgrenades  are 
how  many  handgrenades.  That  Is  just 
in  the  first  grade.  They  are  indoctri- 
nating these  children  In  our  hemi- 
sphere to  be  zealots  like  they  were  In 
Vietnam.  If  we  are  not  aware  of  what 
went  on  in  Grenada  and  what  is  going 
on  in  Nicaragua  today,  our  children 
very  likely  will  have  to  face  these  chil- 
dren on  the  battlefield  at  some  future 
date,  and  nobody  wants  that. 

We  need  to  be  aware  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Grenada  and  what  is  going 
on  in  Nicaragua  right  now  and  make 
sure  that  we  stop  it. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  valuable  contribution. 

There  are  some  250  to  300  college 
campuses  which  will  be  dealing  with 
the  lessorvs  of  Grenada  this  week. 
There  are  some  50  high  schools  which 
will  be  dealing  with  this  subject.  As  we 
try  to  meet  the  propaganda  offensive 
of  Gorbachev  and  this  new  relation- 
ship between  Gorbachev  and  the 
media,  we  have  no  greater  intellectual 
resource  at  our  fingertips  than  what 
has  happened  in  Grenada. 

Again,  Grenada  is  not  the  biggest 
country,  it  is  not  the  wealthiest,  it  is 
not  the  most  populous,  but  it  serves  as 
a  model.  A  model  for  Nicaragua,  a 
model  of  what  happened  in  Cuba.  The 
Angola  situation,  Ethiopia.  I  would 
like  to  just  point  out  that  idea  of 
models  for  a  moment. 

One  of  the  pages  In  this  diary  of 
Liam  James',  one  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee members,  talked  about  his 
meeting  with  "B."   "B"  is  Bishop,  and 


he  refers  to  Maurice  Bishop  as  "B" 
throughout  the  book.  There  are  three 
items  here  on  this  particular  meeting 
day  In  the  meeting  with    B." 

One.  Model  for  Seizing  Slate  Power 
Two.  Model  for  Economic  and  Military 
Destabilization.  And.  three.  Model  for 
Terrorism  Agair^t  the  People. 
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This  is  pretty  strong  stuff.  And  if 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  kind  of  Communist 
model-bulldlng  in  Grenada  as  all  of 
the  documentation  shows  that  they 
were,  and  if  they  are  active  in  Nicara- 
gua as  they  are  today,  then  one  needs 
to  draw  the  simple  conclusion  that  if 
we  could  ever  break  into  the  hall  of 
documents  or  the  archieves  in  Mana- 
gua, we  would  come  up  with  perhaps 
more  than  35.000  pounds,  and  we 
would  come  up  with  a  teaching  week 
that  we  could  conduct  calling  it  the 
lessons  of  Nicaragua  Week. 

I  will  close  with  the  comment  that 
what  resulted  in  Grenada  is  a  very 
hopeful  sign  for  Western  civilization, 
because,  number  one.  it  showed  that  a 
Communist  regime  could  be  turned 
around,  that  it  was  humanly  possible, 
and  that  gives  great  hope  to  resistance 
movements  fighting  in  Angola,  In 
Cambodia,  in  Ethiopia  and  in  Nicara- 
gua itself.  It  gives  great  hope  to  what 
is  the  real  trend  in  revolutionary 
movements  In  the  1980's,  and  that  Is 
revolutionary  movements  against 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  governments. 

The  idea,  the  very  idea  that  poorly 
equipped,  freezing,  hungry  freedom 
fighters  In  Afghanistan  could  be 
taking  on  the  entire  weight  of  the  Red 
Army,  some  125.000  strong,  is  in  itself 
a  miraculous  idea.  And  that  gives  hope 
to  other  revolutionary  movements 
which  have  taken  hold  around  the 
globe  comprising  this  new  trend. 

I  commend  once  again  the  diligent 
originators  of  this  resolution.  Repre- 
sentatives Gingrich  and  Skelton.  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  play  their 
pertinent  role  In  the  Lessons  of  Grena- 
da Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2781 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 

removed  as  a  cosponsor  on  the  bill, 

H  R    27fil 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIREARMS  O-V^-NERS' 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmer] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GE)>rERAl.  VLhVX 

Mr.  VOLKMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  \n  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VOLKMER  Mr  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  filed  Discharge  Petition  No. 
4  which  will  bring  the  Rrearms 
OwTier?'  Protection  Act  to  the  floor.  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  support 
given  by  my  colleagues  so  soon. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friends— 
Larby  Craig-  Tommy  Robinson,  and 
Ron  MARUiNEE-for  joining  me  m  this 
special  order  to  discuss  the  philosophy 
and  implications  of  the  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act. 

The  Protection  Act  represents  the 
second  most  important  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  gun  owners— the 
first  was  the  second  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  Volkmer- 
McClure  Firearms  Protection  Act  is 
the  result  of  6  years  effort  to  guarsin- 
tee  the  liberties  of  those  who  enjoy 
the  right  to  own  firearms  for  sport, 
recreation,  and  protection.  The  Pro- 
tection Act  will  make  the  t3rovisions  of 
the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  reflect  the 
values  and  heritage  of  this  country  by 
directing  enforcement  toward  those 
who  illegally  traffic  in  firearms, 
toward  those  who  criminally  use  fire- 
arms and  away  from,  regulation  of  the 
law-abiding  citizen.  This  bill  will 
modify  the  primary  Federal  law  af- 
fecting our  200,000  licensed  firearms 
dealers  and  80  million  firearms  owners 
and  collectors  to  insure  their  civil 
rights  are  not  abused  a£  they  present- 
ly are  under  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act. 

The  1968  Gun  Control  Act  was  hasti- 
ly drafted  during  a  time  of  fomult  In 
the  country.  One  of  ius  stated  purposes 
was  "To  provide  suppon  to  Federal. 
States,  and  local  law  enforcement  In 
their  fight  against  crmie  and  vio- 
lence." Along  the  way  this  act  re- 
quired persons  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness'" of  dealing  m  firearms  to  obtam  a 
license,  required  these  dealers  to  main- 
tain records  of  sales,  and  imposed 
felony  penalties,  forfeiture  of  fire- 
arms, and  other  penalties  on  uninten- 
tional violators. 

Enforcement  agencies,  like  most  or- 
ganizations seek  to  grow.  Over  the  12 
vears  following  enactment  of  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act,  the  firearms  en- 
forcement unit  grew  from  an  IRS  sub- 
unit  with  214  agents  to  a  full  Treasury 
Bureau— Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  FLre- 
arms-with  more  than  1.200  agents  on 
firearm-related  duties.  Such  explosive 
growth  required  impressive  results, 
and  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  provld- 
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ed  the  open  door  to  make  easy  cases 
against  unsuspecting  persons.  With 
the  strict  liability  provided  by  the  act 
even  the  most  trivial  and  unintention- 
al misstep  would  do. 

As  a  result  mtmy  of  these  trivial 
cases  began  to  be  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion In  which  the  purpose  of  the  origi- 
nal act  had  clearly  been  ignored.  And 
another  stated  intent  of  the  act— "to 
place  any  undue  or  unnecessary  Feder- 
al restriction  or  burdens  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  firearms"— 
was  clearly  violated  by  the  technical 
enforcement  practices  being  utilized. 
Citizens  such  as  a  disabled  veteran  and 
Boy  Scout  leader,  a  policeman  In 
Maryland,  who  as  a  French  national 
earned  his  American  citizenship  by 
volunteering  for  the  Army  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  an  elderly  couple  in 
rural  New  Mexico  were  Just  examples 
of  those  law  abiding  individuals 
caught  up  in  the  web  of  bureaucratic 
technical  enforcement.  This  is  why  I 
first  Introduced  the  Firearms  Owners' 
Protection  Act  in  September  1979. 

At  that  time.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  firearms  legislation. 
By  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress  181 
House  Members  had  cosponsored  the 
Protection  Act,  Including  a  majority  of 
the  subcommittee.  What  was  the 
result  of  this  show  of  support— noth- 
ing. No  hearings  were  held  on  the 
merits  of  the  legislation,  and  the  one 
hearing  dealing  with  BATF  oversight 
was  adjourned  when  we  began  going 
too  deeply— for  the  chairman— Into 
BATF  practices.  My  good  friend,  Jim 
McCldre,  introduced  Senate  compan- 
ion legislation  during  the  same  Con- 
gress and  secured  majority  cosponsor- 
ship  of  that  body  before  adjournment. 

In  the  97th  Congress  the  Protection 
Act  was  again  introduced  by  Senator 
McClore  and  myself.  In  the  House 
180  of  our  colleagues  again  cospon- 
sored the  bill  and  again  no  action  of 
any  kind  occurred  In  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body,  however,  held  3  days  of 
hearings,  specifically  on  the  merits  of 
the  legislation.  Also,  during  this  Con- 
gress a  series  of  meetings  among  offi- 
cials of  BATF,  the  White  House,  rep- 
resented by  now  Attorney  General 
Meese,  Neal  Knox  of  the  NRA,  Sena- 
tor McClure,  and  myself,  resulted  in  a 
number  of  modifications  which  met 
Federal  law  enforcement  concerns  auid 
were  agreed  to.  Ultimately,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  a  modi- 
fled  version  of  the  bill  but  unfortu- 
nately the  Congress  adjourned  sine  die 
before  the  full  Senate  could  act. 

Again.  In  the  98th  Congress  the  leg- 
islation was  Introduced  and  again  no 
action  occurred  In  the  House.  The 
other  body,  however,  held  two  addi- 
tional days  of  hearings  on  the  merits 
of  the  bill  and  following  another  series 


of  meetings  with  Treasury  and  White 
House  officials  further  refined  the  bill 
to  insure  no  adverse  law  enforcement 
effects.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee again  reported  the  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act  but  again  sine 
die  adjournment  prevented  action. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  current 
Congress.  Because  5  days  of  hearings 
had  previously  been  held  and  the  bill 
twice  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  bill  was  held  at  the  desk  and 
became  eligible  for  Immediate  floor 
consideration. 

As  we  all  know,  on  July  9  the  Senate 
passed  the  Firearms  Owners'  Protec- 
tion Act  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
79-15.  Because  of  the  history  of  strong 
support  for  the  protection  act  many 
people  have  asked  why  the  House  has 
not  acted  upon  the  legislation.  I  he- 
lleve  that  the  answer  lies  In  antl-flre- 
arm  ownership  philosophy  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
holds.  Chairman  Rodino's  first  public 
comment  upon  passage  by  the  Senate 
of  the  legislation  was  "the  bill  Is  dead 
on  arrival  In  the  House.  "  These  are 
hardly  the  comments  of  a  chairman 
who  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  merits  of  the  legislation.  In  addi- 
tion his  bias  against  firearms  owner- 
ship can  be  best  illustrated  by  this 
comment  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
on  March  4.  1982.  The  chairman 
stated  in  reference  to  his  gun  control 
legislation  (the  Kennedy-Rodino  bill): 
"I  do  not  claim  that  It  will  stop  crime. 
I  realize  that,  despite  a  national  law, 
criminals  would  continue  to  find  ways 
to  get  these  deadly  weapons."  If  a  na- 
tional law  which  would  ban  the  manu- 
facture and  possession  of  some  fire- 
arms, and  would  seriously  restrict  a 
citizen's  ability  to  own  other  firearms, 
but  will  not  prevent  criminals  from  ac- 
quiring firearms— then  what  Is  Its  pur- 
pose? 

The  only  purpose  can  be  to  prevent 
the  lawful  ownership  of  firearms  by 
the  general  public.  In  other  words, 
those  who  control  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee do  not  believe  anyone  should 
own  a  firearm  because  they  find  no 
use  for  them.  I  believe  the  chairman 
will  get  a  strong  argument  on  that 
point. 

To  emphasize  this  point  I  would  like 
to  share  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents representing  30  percent  of 
the  adults  In  the  country  that  hunt. 

OCAK  CoNGRXssMAN  Volxmxr:  I  have  been 
trying  to  write  this  letter  for  what  seenvs  to 
have  been  all  morning.  I  wanted  this  letter 
to  sound  really  official  but  I'm  a  mechanic 
not  a  businessman.  I  even  have  a  dictionary 
next  to  me  so  I  can  spell  all  of  my  words 
correctly.  I  guess  there  hasn't  been  an  Issue 
of  as  great  as  Importance  to  me  as  this  gun 
control  business. 

Sir.  My  two  boys  are  coming  of  age  when 
they  will  soon  be  Joining  me  on  my  hunting 
trips  for  deer  and  turkey.  There  are  many 
good  memories  that  a  person  gathers  over 


the  years  of  hunting.  It  is  truly  impossible 
to  put  these  memories  into  words  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  for  example  how  the  hair  stands 
up  on  the  back  of  your  neck  when  that  ole 
boss  gobbler  cuts  the  complete  quiet  on  a 
fresh  spring  morning  or  when  that  buck  of  a 
lifetime  has  made  the  largest  scrape  you 
have  ever  seen  In  your  area  and  you  know 
that  this  is  the  year  the  two  of  you  will  fi- 
nally meet. 

I  want  my  sons  to  have  the  right  to  gather 
their  own  memories  and  Join  me  on  these 
hunting  trips.  I  guess  that  the  people  that 
are  trying  to  take  our  firearms  away  from 
us  have  Just  not  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
hunting. 

So  sir.  I  am  counting  on  you  to  help  pass 
the  McClure-Volkmer  firearms  owners  pro- 
tection bill. 

Sincerely. 

Terry  L.  Seals. 

D  1610 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  strong  opposition  to 
this  legislation,  of  course,  comes  from 
the  National  Coalition  to  Ban  Hand- 
guns. They  have  repeatedly  wrongly 
characterized  this  legislation  and  tried 
to  make  It  out  that  It  is  legislation 
that  will  assist  criminals  and  felons.  As 
one  who  has  been  in  the  past  strongly 
supportive  of  legislation  for  mandato- 
ry sentences  for  those  who  commit  a 
crime  with  the  use  of  a  weapon  In  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  that  characterization  Is  all 
wrong. 

I  have  here  a  newspaper  that  was 
printed  In  my  district  during  the  last 
campaign.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
here.  It  says  that  this  bill  that  we 
have  would  destroy  the  limited  Feder- 
al protection  that  prohibits  handguns 
from  being  purchased  by  felons,  fugi- 
tives, drug  addicts,  court-adjudged 
mentally  defective  people. 

It  does  no  such  thing,  but  these  are 
the  kinds  of  misrepresentations  that 
opponents  of  this  legislation  would  try 
to  leave  the  law-abiding  public,  law-en- 
forcement officials  to  believe. 

It  does  not  do  anything  like  that. 

It  also  says  that  It  Is  a  mall-order 
bin,  to  permit  mall-order  sales.  It  does 
not.  It  does  not  change  any  provision 
In  the  present  law  In  regard  to  mall- 
order  sales.  It  does  not  change  any 
provision  in  the  law  that  now  prohib- 
its felons,  former  felons,  criminals, 
mentally  defective  persons,  drug  ad- 
dicts, or  suiybody  else  that  are  present- 
ly restricted  from  buying  g\ins.  It  does 
not  change  the  law  to  permit  them  to 
do  so. 

These  are  things  that  are  put  out  by 
those  who  want  to  take  everybody's 
gun  away,  every  gun.  every  rifle,  every 
shotgun,  from  every  hunter,  from 
every  law-abiding  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  known  as  the  Handgun 
Control  Coalition,  the  handgun  con- 
trol people.  They  are  putting  out  In- 
formation around  the  Hill  in  the  last 
few  days.  Including  today,  that  again 
Is  mlsrepresentatlve.  I  believe  every- 
body should  take  that  Into  consider- 


ation. This  Is  a  sportsmen's  bill.  It  Is  a 
bill  to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  created  by  legislation 
that  was  passed  in  1968,  in  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

With  that,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]. 

Mr,  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
mtm  from  Missouri,  for  taking  this 
special  order  and  for  his  phenomenal 
leadership  on  this  critical  national 
Issue.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  join 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmer]  over  the 
last  several  months  In  putting  togeth- 
er the  rule  and  the  discharge  petition 
that  Is  now  before  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  talk  from  a  slightly 
different  point  of  view,  but  certainly 
one  that  coincides  directly  with  my 
colleague's  concerns  and  why  he  has 
become  a  leader,  with  Senator 
McClure  of  Idaho,  in  this  very,  very 
important  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Firearm  Owners 
Protection  Act  is  designed  to  correct  a 
serious  misapplication  of  the  law.  It  Is 
not  an  antlgun-control  move,  nor  Is  It 
designed  to  subvert  the  intent  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  Innocent  citizens 
who  have  had  no  Intention  of  wrong- 
doing are  being  persecuted  and  pros- 
ecuted. It  Is  our  task  to  bring  these  In- 
justices to  a  proper  and  a  prompt  end. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was 
conceived  and  brought  forth  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  hysteria,  not  only  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
across  this  country.  Assassinations  of 
leading  and  beloved  Americans  had 
become  too  commonplace  and  the  citi- 
zenry demanded,  and  rightfully  so, 
that  Congress  take  some  form  of  steps, 
some  immediate  action,  to  counter 
these  kinds  of  tragedies  that  were 
going  on  In  our  country  and,  of  course, 
the  Congress  acted.  It  acted  in  a  swift 
way  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  feel 
the  consequences  of  that  act  today; 
that  as  happens  all  too  often,  the 
steps  that  we  took  here  in  this  body  to 
satisfy  what  was  public  clamor  for  a 
solution  failed  in  providing  any  kind 
of  solution  whatsoever. 

The  1968  act  Introduced  an  era  of  vi- 
olence which  dimmed  even  the  horri- 
fying killings  that  hEwl  brought  forth 
the  very  act  itself. 

Prom  1967  through  1972.  the  nation- 
al homicide  and  handgun  homicide 
rate  rose  by  half  In  this  country,  while 
robbers  and  robberies  Involving  the 
use  of  handguns  nearly  tripled. 

In  other  words,  did  the  law  of  1968 
work?  No.  of  course.  It  did  not  work. 
We  know  that  now.  We  have  records 
to  prove  and  statistics  to  demonstrate 
that  the  act  Itself  served  really  no  pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

It  can  potentially  affect,  though, 
nearly  half  the  households  In  America 
today,  for  this  number,  nearly  half  of 
the  households  in  America  today,  own 
guns  and  are  exposed  to  the  needless 


and  counterproductive  application  of 
the  1968  law. 

This  problem  is  not  only  a  potential 
one.  It  Is  a  real  one  that  Is  occurring 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  every  commu- 
nity and  in  every  State  and  in  every 
county  across  this  coimtry.  It  is  a  fact 
and  this  legislation  attempts  to  deal 
with  It. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution  has  found  that  75  per- 
cent—now, let  me  repeat  that  figure- 
that  75  percent  of  the  Federal  fire- 
arms prosecutions  are  aimed  at  ordi- 
nary citizens  who  have  neither  crimi- 
nal intent  nor  any  idea  of  breaking  the 
law. 

In  other  words,  the  1968  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  Is  resulting  in  the  prosecution 
of  Innocent  citizens  In  every  State  who 
have  done  nothing  more  criminal  than 
to  owTi  a  gun  or  to  result  from  some 
slight  mistake  In  a  bookkeeping  error 
that  Is  easily  correctable. 

This  Is  a  situation  that  this  act  can 
correct  and  will  correct  if  this  body  Is 
courageous  enough  to  move  as  rapidly 
as  the  Senate  has. 

With  so  much  enforcement  effort 
being  directed  toward  noncriminals, 
we  continue  to  see  those  who  do  the 
actual  wrong  going  free.  A  society  In 
which  the  Innocent  are  punished  and 
the  guilty  left  untouched  is  a  society 
in  serious  trouble,  and  In  my  opinion 
the  1968  act  contributed  to  that  kind 
of  attitude  in  our  country. 

Every  Item  in  the  Firearms  Owner 
Protection  Act  Is  designed  to  correct 
and  recognize  a  documented  flaw  in 
the  1968  act.  Every  concept  is  shaped 
to  free  those  who  enforce  the  law.  to 
pursue  those  who  break  it  with  the 
intent  of  doing  wrong.  It  targets  those 
who  knowingly  sell  weapons  to  those 
who  are  prohibited  from  owning  them 
and  who  are  the  violators  of  the  law. 
as  well  as  those  who  use  them  for  pur- 
poses contrary  to  the  Interests  of  our 
society. 

The  proposal  we  seek  to  bring  to  this 
House  floor  will  not  give  free  rein  or 
undue  encouragement  to  all  owners  of 
firearms.  Substantial  regulations  will 
remain  on  the  books  to  ensure  that 
guns  of  all  kinds  are  used  properly,  as 
they  should  be  and  as  they  are  by  the 
majority,  the  substantial  majority  of 
gun  owners  In  this  country.  Legitimate 
owners  of  firearms  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  live  up  to  them 
under  the  Constitution.  They  should 
be  protected.  They  should  not  be  pros- 
ecuted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  re- 
ceived the  careful  thought  and  sober 
review  which  should  have  gone  into 
the  original  act  in  1968  and  which  we 
now  attempt  to  correct  today. 

Let  us  now  in  a  calmer  environment. 
In  a  calmer  atmosphere,  right  the 
wrongs  Congress  has  created  and  free 
the  forces  of  law  to  do  their  rightful 
work,  and  that  is  to  protect  those  of  us 
and  the  gun  owners  across  this  coim- 


try who  are  the  innocent,  who  are  cur- 
rently being  prosecuted. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  asked 
by  a  good  many  Members  here  on  the 
floor  why,  in  view  of  the  hearings 
scheduled  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  has  mentioned, 
should  we  seek  to  discharge  this  Issue 
at  this  time? 

Well,  It  Is  awfully  hard  to  believe 
that  an  issue  like  this  which  the  Amer- 
ican public  are  clamoring  for  should 
not  get  a  fair  hearing  and  fair  review 
before  the  chairman  of  the  proper 
committee,  and  that  is  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee:  but  as  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  has 
mentioned,  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee right  up  front  on  the  day  that 
it  passed  the  Senate  told  us  exactly 
what  he  thought  of  it.  and  those  com- 
ments were,  "Dead  on  arrival." 

Now,  what  does  that  tell  us?  That 
tells  us  very  clearly  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  fair  hearings,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, the  opportunity  to  move  from 
fair  hearings  to  the  floor  for  a  good, 
clean  up-or-down  vote,  to  allow  the 
membership  of  this  body  in  represen- 
tation of  their  constituency  across  the 
Nation,  to  reflect  the  attitude  of  that 
constituency,  simply  will  not  be  given 
an  opportunity  linless  we  follow  the 
route  that  we  have  chosen  and  that,  of 
course,  is  to  discharge  a  rule  that  will 
give  that  kind  of  fairness  and  direct 
participation  on  the  floor. 

Now,  that  is  what  we  are  about, 
Members  of  this  body,  is  to  discharge 
the  rule,  not  the  bill,  but  to  then  give 
the  opportunity  of  fair  discourse  on 
this  floor  and  a  chance  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  get  a  clean  up-or- 
down  vote  on  a  most  critical  issue. 

As  I  mentioned  In  my  earlier  com- 
ments, It  Is  not  our  Intent,  and  I  think 
anybody  who  reads  McClure-Volkmer 
S.  49  knows  this  is  not  an  intent  to 
subvert  the  law.  This  Is  clearly  an 
intent  to  correct  the  law  that  was 
poorly  thought  out,  that  was  moved  in 
a  period  of  hysteria  in  this  country 
and  that  has  today  now  built  a  record 
of  misapplication  in  its  targeting  of 
the  irmocent.  and  more  importantly, 
the  honest,  the  fair,  and  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen  who  believes,  as  many  of  us 
do,  that  it  Is  their  right  to  own  and 
bear  arms. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri. In  this  area.  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
work  with  him  on  this  discharge  and 
the  passage  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
most  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks and  also  wish  to  conmiend  him 
for  the  work  that  he  has  put  Into  this, 
not  only  In  helping  with  the  rule,  but 
in  planning  strategy  and  other  things 
on  the  legislation.  His  advice  has  been 
most  welcome  and  very  well  taken  and 
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I  appreciate  it  very  much.  I  appreciate 
his  strong  support  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  gentleman  to  a  time 
when  we  will  be  able  to  finally  have  a 
chance  to  even  debate  this  Issue  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

As  we  know,  the  Judiciary  Conimit- 
tee  since  1979  has  not  even  given  us 
that  opportunity  and  this  at  least  by 
discharging  the  rule  will  give  us  a 
chance. 

D  1625 
As  the  gentleman  knows.  In  the  rule 
we  give  them  the  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments,  et  cetera,  to  the  bill,  so 
we  are  trying  to  be  very  fair  about  it. 
where  I  do  not  think  they  have  been 
very  fair  to  us  at  all. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  briefly,  one  of  the  con- 
siderations that  both  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmer]  and  I. 
and   others  who  worked   together  to 
craft  this  rule  took  under  very  long 
and  hard  consideration  was  opeimess 
and  fairness. 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRAIG.  It  was  not  our  intent  to 
block  any  effort,  but  to  give  a  direct 
and   open    opportunity    here   on    the 
floor  for  all  participants.  Let  me  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  for  bringing  forth  that 
kind  of  rule.  There  are  those  here  on 
the  floor  who.  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, and  in  almost  always  sincere  ap- 
plications, like  not  to  use  a  discharge 
petition  because  they  believe  It  over- 
rules the  leadership  of  this  body  and 
certainly   the  8w;tivities  that  are  the 
prerogative  of  the  chairman.   It  was 
with  that  consideration  that  this  rule 
was  crafted.  We  believe  it  is  the  kind 
of  rule  that  almost  suiyone  can  sign  off 
on  and  support  because  of  its  open- 
ness, and  that  is  why  we  felt  we  could 
move  it  on  a  discharge  because  of  that 
fair  play  element  that  is  clearly  writ- 
ten within  the  rule,  and  the  gentleman 
Is   to   be   congratulated.   Harold,   for 
that  kind  of  leadership  in  the  crafting 
of  that  rule. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thsuik  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  also  for 
filing  the  discharge  petition  today  to 
enable  the  Firearm  Owner's  Protec- 
tion Act.  H.R.  945.  to  be  brought  to 
the  House  floor.  I  have  signed  this  pe- 
tition, and  I  serve  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

This  petition  Is  not  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent a  full  review  and  open  debate  on 
gun  issues.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
allow  the  opportunity  to  have  this 
debate  on  the  House  floor  where  all 
Members  can  participate  and  to  do  so 
for  the  first  time. 


The  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary Is  beginning  a  series  of  hearings 
around  the  country  on  gun  Issues,  and 
I  commend  those  efforts  to  obtain 
public  comments  on  pending  legisla- 
tion, but  I  also  think  this  discharge  pe- 
tition Is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  House  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  Firearm  Owners' 
Protection  Act  and  other  measures 
which  could  be  offered  under  this  rule, 
rather  than  have  the  legislation  bot- 
tlenecked  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

In  the  past,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  worked  in  this  area  to 
restrict  consideration  of  legislation  to 
protect    the   constitutional    rights   of 
many  by  adhering  to  opinions  of  few 
who  favor  legislation  to  ban  firearms 
for  law-abiding   citizens.   Earlier  this 
year,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved  the   Firearm   Owner's  Protec- 
tion Act.  which  makes  revisions  to  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  This  legisla- 
tion brings  needed  protections  to  gun 
owners  and  to  giui  dealers  who  legiti- 
mately own  and  sell  firearms  for  pro- 
tection   and    sporting    purposes,    and 
who  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  under  the  Constitution. 
Unfortunately,    under    enforcement 
of  our  current  gun  laws,  many  have 
been    harassed    and    abused.    I    am    a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Constitution 
and   believe   that  our   forefathers,   in 
their  infinite  wisdom,  were  correct  In 
setting  in  concrete  basic  rights  for  our 
citizens.  It  is  the  preservation  of  these 
rights,  in  particular  the  second  amend- 
ment to  keep  and  bear  arms,  that  we 
seek  to  protect  through  the  Firearms 
Owner's  Protection  Act. 

I  have  heard  from  numerous  sports- 
men and  gun  owners  in  Louisiana  who 
feel  that  their  constitutional  rights 
should  be  protected,  and  they  strongly 
support  this  legislation.  Therefore, 
this  legislation  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  House  floor  and  their  opinions 
ought  to  be  viewed  and  their  rights 
ought  to  be  asserted. 

I  support  It  as  well,  as  I  do  not  feel 
that  gtin  control  deters  criminals,  but 
only  those  who  would  be  protected 
from  them  by  having  firearms.  I  can 
well  understand  law  enforcement  con- 
cerns for  deterring  criminals  from  ob- 
taining firearms.  My  own  brother  Is  a 
career  policeman  and  has  been  for  14 
years.  I  was  one  briefly  In  the  military. 
But  our  focus  needs  to  be  not  on  keep- 
ing g\ins  from  the  lawful  citizens  but 
on  more  stringent  penalties  for  crimi- 
nals who  commit  crimes  with  firearms. 
Throughout  my  tenure  In  Congress. 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  requiring 
mandatory  penalties  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  with  a  firearm,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  this  was  Incor- 
porated in  the  crime  reform  package 
which  was  enacted  last  year  by  the 
Congress  and  is  also  contained  again 
in  the  Firearm  Owners'  Protection  Act 
as  passed  by  the  Senate. 


Current  laws  to  prevent  convicted 
felons  from  owning  or  possessing  guns 
are  not  preventing  criminals  from  ob- 
taining them.  As  I  said  earlier,  they 
are  burdening  the  law-abiding  citizens 
who  want  to  own  firearms,  as  our  Con- 
stitution guarantees  them  the  right  to 
do.  So  the  answer  is  not  In  penalizing 
sportsmen  and  your  and  my  neighbors 
who  want  to  own  firearms.  We  need  to 
make  sure  their  rights  are  not  In- 
fringed upon. 

We  need  to  pass  and  sign  this  dis- 
charge petition  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  floor  to  join 
us  in  so  doing.  We  need  to  bring  these 
bills  to  the  House  floor  for  debate  and 
then  to  pass  proper  gun  laws  that  can 
properly  regulate  without  over-regu- 
lating or  harassing  the  American 
people. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  who  Is 
the  lead  author  In  this  legislation,  he 
has  already  conunented  that  this  blU 
would  not  allow  mall  order  sales  or  In 
any  way  repeal  the  law  as  passed  In 
1968  barring  that.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  Is  correct.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana:  That  we  do 
not  have  any  effect  on  mall  order  sales 
at  all.  They  are  prohibited  under  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act.  We  do  not 
change  that  one  bit.  and  any  allega- 
tion by  anybody  to  the  extent  that  the 
legislation  does  do  it  is  a  misrepresena- 
tation. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Would  this  bill  forbid 
inspections  of  dealers,  except  when 
preceded  by  advance  notice? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  No;  It  does  not 
forbid  them.  We  do  set  out  criteria  for 
Inspections.  We  allow  Inspections.  In 
other  words.  If  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials wish  to  trace  a  firearm,  they  can 
Inspect  the  records.  If  It  Is  necessary, 
and  to  Investigate  a  criminal  offense 
where  a  weapon  was  used,  they  can  In- 
spect premises.  The  Secretary  or  the 
BATF  would  have  an  allowance  for  an 
annual  Inspection  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  person  Is  keeping  accu- 
rate and  proper  records.  If  the  au- 
thorities. BATF  again,  or  Treasury, 
were  to  determine  that  a  person  per- 
haps Is  violating  the  law.  like  any 
other  occasion  when  you  are  going  to 
inspect  someone's  premises  for  a  law 
violation,  you  can  get  a  search  warrant 
and  then  to  in  and  Inspect  the  prem- 

So  the  allegation  that  we  restrict 
them  or  do  not  permit  inspection  of 
these  records  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MOORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
I  understand  the  legislation,  the  only 
time  we  require  advance  notice  for  an 
Inspection  of  a  dealer  is  merely  on  a 
courtesy  visit.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
the  gentleman.   Again.   I  would  urge 


my  colleagues  to  sign 
petition. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fln^t  I  would  like  to 
conunend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  As  he  well  knows.  I 
worked  with  him  on  the  rule  and  I 
have  worked  with  him  to  ask  people  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition  for  which, 
as  of  this  afternoon,  we  have  44  spon- 
sors of  that  petition,  which  I  think  Is 
remarkable. 

First  I  would  like  to  say  that  It  is  a 
sad  commentary,  in  reference  to  the 
way  our  House  operates,  that  we  have 
to  be  here  today,  but  it  should  not  sur- 
prise us.  The  chairman  of  the  Corrunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  has  buried  basi- 
cally every  bill  that  deals  with  citizens' 
rights  and  their  feelings  and  their 
opinions  and  how  others  think  our 
Government  ought  to  operate.  We  go 
back  to  busing,  abortion,  school 
prayer,  et  cetera.  It  does  not  surprise 
me. 

But  one  thing  I  feel  good  about 
today  is  that  I  believe  there  Is  a 
groundswell  of  support  In  this  House 
of  Representatives  to  send  a  strong 
message  not  only  to  the  gentleman 
I'rom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino).  our 
distinguished  chairman,  one  who.  I 
might  add.  if  you  really  want  to  hide 
something  from  him.  put  it  in  the  law 
book,  but  I  think  there  is  a  strong 
groundswell  of  support  in  this  House 
that  if  something  does  not  change  as 
far  as  the  way  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  buries  bills  that  we.  the 
Members  of  this  great  body,  elected  by 
our  constituents  to  come  up  here  and 
work  for  them,  if  they  do  not  change 
what  they  are  doing.  I  think  we  might 
see  some  changes  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  committee  the  next  time 
around. 

I  know  my  time  Is  limited  and  I  do 
not  want  to  take  any  time  away  from 
some  of  our  colleagues,  but  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen 
briefly  to  some  statistics  that  will  be 
brought  out  as  we  further  debate  the 
McClure-Volkmer  bill. 

According  to  the  lastest  FBI  Nation- 
al Crime  Report  of  1984.  firearm  in- 
volvement in  homicides  fell  from  68 
percent  in  1974  to  59  percent  a  decade 
later.  The  family  homicide  rate,  which 
is  the  closest  statistical  approximation 
to  the  so-called  crime  of  passion, 
dropped  from  2.4  per  100,000  In  1976 
to  1.4  per  100.000  last  year,  the  lowest 
level  recorded  since  prohibition,  and 
that  Is  against  the  backdrop  that  now 
we  have  more  weapons  In  this  country 
than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

Also,  in  a  recent  study  commissioned 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  it 
was  found  that  among  convicted 
felons,  the  one  group  that  we  fear  the 
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most,  69  percent  did  not  carry  fire- 
arms. Instead,  they  carried  knives, 
razors,  brass  knuckles,  et  cetera. 

D  1635 

The  fear  of  stiffer  sentences  caused 
79  percent  of  the  respondents  not  to 
carry  guns.  Eighty-eight  percent  of 
the  criminals  questioned  felt  that  gun 
laws  only  affected  law-abiding  citizens. 

Now  please  listen  to  me.  These  are 
criminals  Incarcerated  In  penitentia- 
ries. Eight-eight  percent  felt  that  gun 
laws  only  affected  law-abiding  citizens. 
And  in  fact,  in  this  study  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  criminal's  fear  of  the 
armed  victim  was  pronounced.  In 
States  with  less-restrictive  gun  control 
laws,  criminals  were  less  likely  to 
attack  citizens  because  of  the  possibili- 
ty that  they  might  be  armed. 

In  other  words,  they  were  afraid 
they  might  be  shot  by  the  person  that 
lived  in  the  house  that  they  were 
trying  to  break  into. 

Also.  83  percent  of  the  criminals  sur- 
veyed said  that  if  they  could  not 
obtain  a  handgun,  they  would  simply 
saw  off  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun. 

The  statistics  go  on  and  on.  The 
upshot  of  the  study  was  that  criminals 
do  not  go  to  the  retail  store  and  buy 
firearms.  They  either  steal  them  or 
buy  them  on  the  black  market. 

For  the  rest  of  my  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  address  myself  from 
the  law-enforcement  perspective.  Prior 
to  entering  this  great  Institution,  I 
spent  21  years  In  the  criminal  justice 
field,  starting  out  as  a  student.  Later  I 
taught  criminal  justice  courses,  and  In 
the  latter  10  years  of  my  career.  T 
served  in  law-enforcement  administra- 
tive positions  dating  back  to  the  early 
1970's  when  I  was  a  police  chief.  Later 
on.  I  served  in  Governor  Clinton's  cab- 
inet in  Arkansas  as  the  director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
not  only  over  the  Arkansas  State 
Police,  but  over  our  crime  reporting 
agencies  and  other  law-enforcement- 
type  operations  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Prior  to  coming  to  this  body.  I 
served  two  terms  as  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  Pulaski  County. 
AR.  Little  Rock,  where  I  served  as 
sheriff. 

It  greatly  disturbs  me  when  I  see 
that  a  group  called  Handgun  Control, 
Inc.  puts  out  a  publication  that  says 
law  enforcement  says  vote  no  on  S.  49. 
I  am  not  going  to  burden  my  col- 
leagues with  what  is  inside  this,  but  I 
am  a  little  bit  disappointed  with  some 
of  my  former  colleagues  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field,  especially  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  which  is  a  great  organization 
that  I  once  belonged  to,  and  also  the 
National  Sheriffs  Association. 

Come  on.  fellows,  all  of  you  know 
what  the  real  causes  of  crime  fe.  And 
If  you  would  just  read  the  latest  Crime 
In  the  United  States  book,  which  all  of 


you  have  on  your  desk,  you  would 
know  that  there  are  many  causes  of 
crime.  There  are  about  11  socioeco- 
nomic factors,  as  the  FBI  calls  them, 
and  they  are  listed  In  this  book.  There 
is  no  mention  in  this  book  about  fire- 
arms as  being  a  cause  of  crime. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  the 
reason  we  have  crime  In  this  country, 
from  the  law-enforcement  prospective, 
is  simply  that  most  of  you  spend  en- 
tirely too  much  time  using  radar  to 
stop  law-abiding  citizens  traveling  a 
few  miles  per  hour  over  the  speed 
limit  Instead  of  patrolling  residential 
areas  and  trying  to  catch  criminals. 
And  I  kno*  why  you  do  it.  You  have 
to  do  it  to  raise  revenue. 

But  do  not  put  your  name  on  some- 
thing to  try  and  convince  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
you  are  trying  to  say  that  because  we 
have  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
bear  arms  and  protect  ourselves, 
mainly  because  if  you  would  start  cre- 
ating a  more  proactive  law-enforce- 
ment scenario  in  this  country,  and 
stop  spending  too  much  time  writing 
traffic  tickets,  spend  more  time  going 
after  the  real  criminals,  patrolling 
neighborhoods,  protecting  those  that 
are  paying  your  salaries,  then  I  think 
we  might  see  your  part  of  the  crime 
rate  go  down. 

There  are  many,  many  other  factors 
that  I  wiU  elaborate  on  once  we  get 
the  magic  nimiber  of  Individuals  to 
sign  our  petition  of  discharge.  But  I 
want  to  close  by  saying  this:  Gentle- 
men. I  know  many  of  you  are  going  to 
come  down  to  the  well  and  try  to 
argue  for  your  positions.  But  I  want  to 
sort  of  warn  you  today.  I  am  prepared 
for  you.  all  of  you  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  thirik  you  really  know 
something  about  crime  in  this  country. 
I  have  looked  at  some  of  your  records, 
and  I  think  my  friend  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Volkmer.  is  going  to  talk  about 
that. 

You  are  not  really  concerned  about 
protecting  the  rights  of  citizens  and 
the  rights  of  your  constituents.  You 
are  more  concerned  about  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  criminals.  t)ecause 
somehow  you  think  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  only  to  protect  the 
criminal,  only  to  protect  the  minority 
viewpoint. 

Well.  I  for  one.  think  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  mainly  to  protect  we, 
the  law-abiding  citizens,  and  to  protect 
the  innocent. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Before  the  gentle- 
man yields  back.  I  would  like  to  just 
emphasize  again  that  the  blue  flyer- 
like that  was  put  out.  In  the  very 
minor  print,  it  seems  to  say  vote  no  to 
law  enforcement,  but  let  us  really  find 
out  who  Is  that  printed  by. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  It  is  printed  by  the 
Handgun  Control.  Inc. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  those  are  the 
people  that  want  to  take  anybody's 
gxin  away  from  them,  not  only  hand- 
guns, but  their  ultimate  aim  Is  to  take 
away  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  And  then  only  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  Communists  will 
have  guns. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  people  that  were  passing  those  out 
may  have  some  guns.  And  you  do  have 
perhaps  some  law-enforcement  people 
that  I  think  are  very  misguided  that 
feel  they  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
guns  and  they  are  the  ones  that  take 
on  the  criminals  and  nobody  else.  But 
I  differ  with  that. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  If  my  colleague 
will  yield  for  a  moment,  my  colleague 
is  a  former  prosecutor  and  I  am  a 
former  law  enforcement  officer. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  some- 
thing. I  started  out  as  a  rookie  cop.  I 
spent  21  years  of  my  life  out  there 
risking  my  life  every  day.  I  never  in- 
vestigated a  crime  In  which  I  went 
down  to  the  local  retail  store  and 
looked  at  the  ATF  form  to  see  which 
criminal  purchased  that  firearm.  That 
is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  have 
ever  heard  of. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  this  battle, 
and  we  are  going  to  win  this. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  If  we  had  more 
time,  we  would  get  into  a  debate.  We 
find  that  criminals  do  not  go  down  to 
buy  their  gurxs  at  the  dealer,  and  regis- 
ter them  and  everything  and  give  their 
name  and  everything  else.  That  is  not 
the  way.  The  gentleman  knows,  he  has 
been  in  the  business,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  business,  that  that  is  not  the 
way  they  get  their  guns. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  That  Is  not  the 
way  it  happens. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  They  get  them 
from  theft  of  Illegal  purchases,  and 
that  is  the  way  they  get  their  guns, 
not  through  the  people  that  are  gov- 
erned by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  yield  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding  and  want 
to  congratulate  him  for  bringing  this 
special  order.  Also.  I  sympathize  with 
and  recognize  the  sense  of  frustration 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  to 
deal  with.  The  gentleman  has  fought 
so  long  and  hard  to  bring  this  issue  to 
the  floor  and  has  been  frustrated 
every  term,  and  I  share  that  sense  of 
frustration. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  is  reluctant  to 
consider  the  discharge  petition  route 
because  It  Is  an  extraordinary  route, 
and  it  does  somewhat  circumvent  the 
orderly  procedures  of  the  House.  But 
in  this  case,  there  really  is  no  other 
way  to  go.  That  Is  why  I  am  going  to 


break  precedent  in  my  case  and  sign 
the  discharge  petition. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Because  I  deeply 
share  the  gentleman's  sense  of  frustra- 
tion of  not  being  able  to  bring  this 
issue  before  us. 

I  represent  a  very  rural  district  in 
northern  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to 
just  come  back  a  moment  to  why  this 
bill  is  so  terribly  important  to  our 
hunting  population  and  to  sportsmen 
everywhere. 

But  in  my  district,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  forests,  deer  and  other  game, 
Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  number 
of  deer  licenses  Issued  anywhere  in  the 
country.  It  Is  a  hunter's  paradise,  and 
it  is  a  time-honored  tradition  for  many 
families  in  my  district,  as  well  as.  I  am 
aware,  throughout  the  country.  It  Is  a 
sport  that  is  often  shared,  as  has  been 
mentioned  earlier  today,  by  many 
members  of  a  family.  It  Is  a  family 
recreation.  And  I  thtnk  respect  for 
firearms,  at  least  In  my  experience.  Is 
taught  at  a  very  early  age  to  all  of  the 
family  members. 

More  Importantly.  I  think  new  hun- 
ters receive  proper  Instruction  from 
experienced  family  members.  It  Is  a 
tradition  that  Is  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  as  the  gentleman  allud- 
ed to  in  the  letter  he  read  from  his 
constituent. 

The  hunters  who  I  represent  In  this 
body  have  told  me  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
check  the  mindless  bureaucracy  in 
place  at  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co, and  Firearms  at  the  present  time. 
It  Is  really  an  unwarranted  harass- 
ment of  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  by 
this  agency,  and  we  have  to  bring  It  to 
a  stop.  And  this  Is  really  the  only  vehi- 
cle which  win  do  that.  It  Is  going  to 
remove  those  provisions  of  law  which 
they  have  been  able  to  use  to  intimi- 
date. I  think  this  kind  of  approach  by 
the  BATF  has  no  place  In  a  democracy 
where,  as  we  all  know,  the  right  to 
bear  arms  is  guaranteed  by  the  2d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Restaurants  and  hotels  are  another 
issue  that  I  would  like  to  point  to. 
What  a  tremendous  amount  of  help 
hunting  Is  to  our  peripheral  Industries. 
Restaurants,  hotels  and  other  business 
establishments  in  my  district  welcome 
the  patronage  of  hunters  visiting  from 
all  over  the  country,  as  tourism  Is  an 
Important  element  in  the  economic 
health  of  our  area,  as  I  am  sure  of 
many  others. 

The  'Flream.  Owners'  Protection 
Act, "  and  I  think  I  want  to  emphasize 
this,  would  protect  the  hunter  who 
might  travel  through  a  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  that  restricts  the  owner- 
ship or  possession  of  firearms  while  he 
or  she  is  heading  for  one  of  the  popu- 
lar hunting  places.  In  my  case,  near  a 

place   called   Tionesta   or   Elmporium, 

PA.  Without  the  protection  that  this 

measure   provides,   honest   hunters,   I 


am  told,  carrying  unloaded  and  Inac- 
cessible firearms  could  unwittingly  vio- 
late such  a  restriction  and  be  charged 
with  a  criminal  act.  Is  that  the  gentle- 
mans  understanding. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  Is  correct. 
The  present  law  In  some  localities  and 
In  States  would  mean  that  law-abiding 
citizens,  hunters  who  have,  let  us  say. 
a  rifle  or  a  shotgun,  broken  down,  un- 
loaded. Inaccessible,  let  us  say  they  are 
In  a  camper,  driving  a  camper,  and  the 
rifle  or  shotgun  is  In  the  back  of  the 
camper,  or  If  they  are  in  a  car  and  it  is 
In  the  trunk,  yet  if  they  go  through 
one  of  these  States,  they  could  be 
stopped,  arrested,  and  charged  with  a 
criminal  offense,  fined  and  put  in  jail 
just  for  going  through  this  jurisdiction 
when  they  are  going  hunting.  And 
some  people  ht-ve  to  go  through  those 
areas  in  order  to  get  to  other  places. 
That  is  why  we  make  a  provision  in 
here  that  when  you  are  doing  this  just 
for  a  lawful  purpose,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  arrest  these  people  and  put 
them  in  jail. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  And  I  dc  not  really 
think  that  was  our  intent  in  passing 
the  law  as  we  did.  I  do  not  think  we  In- 
tended that. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Most  of  this  Is 
State  and  local  law,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  intend  actually  to  pick  up  the  In- 
nocent sportsmen.  But  It  can  be  and  It 
has  happened.  If  you  get  persons  In 
law  enforcement  who  get  carried 
away,  or  people,  there  are  people  who 
just,  as  we  know,  ar.d  we  have  been 
having  about  and  we  will  hear  about  It 
more,  that  just  believe  that  no  one 
should  have  any  guns,  and  those 
people  are  the  kind  that  are  going  to 
enforce  that  type  of  law  against  nor- 
mally law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  again  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  strong  leadership  In 
this  area.  I  think  we  need  to  take  a 
strong  stand,  as  I  think  most  of  us 
have  and  will  do  against  those  people 
who  commit  crimes  with  guns.  I  would 
be  the  first  one  to  support  legislation 
that  strengthens  the  penalties  for 
those  who  commit  crimes  with  guns. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that,  if  I  may.  It  is  very  Inter- 
esting that  those  In  this  body  that  ba- 
sically support  this  legislation  are 
those  who  In  the  past  have  strongly 
supported  antlcrlme  legislation,  like 
the  omnibus  crime  bill,  the  compre- 
hensive crime  bill  that  was  put  on  last 
year.  If  the  gentleman  will  remember, 
to  the  appropriations  bill  by  way  of  an 
amendment  In  a  motion  to  recommit 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. That  bill  had  been  tied  up  basi- 
cally in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Those  people  who  do  not  support 
mandatory  sentencing  for  criminals, 
who  feel  that  criminals  should  be 
given  probation  and  parole,  even  if 
they  use  a  gim  in  the  commission  of  a 


crime,  those  are  the  ones  that  have  op- 
posed this  legislation.  The  people  sup- 
porting this  legislation  say  we  have  to 
have  mandatory  sentences,  and  let  us 
put  these  criminals  In  jail. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
those  that  want  to  take  the  gims  away 
basically  say  be  soft  on  criminals, 
while  those  of  us  who  feel  we  should 
let  law-abiding  citizens  use  their  guns 
and  have  their  guns  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, we  feel  the  best  way  to  stop 
crime  is  to  put  the  criminal  in  jail. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rights  of  Americans  are  being  violated. 
For  too  long  the  efforts  of  antigun 
groups  have  eroded  our  constitutional 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  It  is  time 
that  the  lawful  firearm  owner,  those 
people  of  this  country  who  responsibly 
own  firearms,  have  a  voice  in  Con- 
gress. That  is  why  we  are  here  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  945— the  Volkmer- 
McClure  Firearm  Owners  Protection 
Act. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Volkmer-McClure  bill  on  July  9  of 
this  year  by  a  vote  of  79  to  15.  That  is 
the  good  news,  the  bad  news  is  that 
Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
RoDiNO  immediately  declared  the  bill 
•dead  on  arrival"  when  It  came  to  the 
House. 

Even  though  the  McClure-Volkmer 
bill  has  been  introduced  every  Con- 
gress since  1978,  and  despite  wide- 
spread support  for  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee has  consistently  blocked  consid- 
eration. 

Now  we  must  resort  to  going  around 
the  committee  system— the  democratic 
process  has  been  effectively  blocked 
by  a  few  who  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
second  amendment  which  guarantees 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  sign  the  discharge  petition, 
and  I  admire  the  courage  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
VoLKMER.  The  decision  to  lead  efforts 
to  bypass  the  committee  system  must 
have  been  a  difficult  one. 

You  will  hear  the  gun-control  advo- 
cates claim  that  they  are  holding  hear- 
ings and  proceeding  with  legislation  to 
reform  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act. 
Some  in  Congress  will  say  they  won't 
sign  a  discharge  petition  if  the  com- 
mittee appears  to  be  working  on  the 
bill.  "How  dare  you  circumvent  the 
process!"  They'll  cry. 

Well,  let  me  say  that  appearances 
may  be  deceiving.  Through  smoke  and 
mirrors,  groups  like  the  National  Coa- 
lition to  Ban  Handguns  are  working 
hand  in  hand  with  Chairman  Rodino 
to  delay  and  ultimately  kill  this  impor- 
tant bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  why   I  support  H.R.   945.  and 


why  I  am  1.000  percent  opposed  to  the 
gun  control  schemes  being  offered  by 
those  who  oppose  the  Firearm  Owners 
Protection  Act.  Instead.  I  will  leave 
that  to  the  bill's  author  and  others 
here  today. 

I  will,  however,  specifically  look  at 
the  problems  of  waiting  periods  and 
offer  some  general  comments. 

Some  Members  in  the  other  body  at- 
tempted to  attach  an  amendment  es- 
tablishing mandatory  waiting  periods 
before  a  firearm  could  be  legally  pur- 
chased. To  many  this  seems  like  a 
harmless  idea,  but  let  me  tell  you  what 
that  really  means  and  why  we 
shouldn't  have  such  waiting  periods. 

First,  more  than  a  dozen  States  al- 
ready have  waiting  period  laws  on  the 
books.  If  the  States  can  enact  such 
laws,  there  is  no  need  for  a  Federal 
law.  But  more  importantly,  these  wait- 
ing periods  have  not  reduced  violent 
crime.  As  violent  crime  has  climbed  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  has 
also  climbed  in  those  States  with  wait- 
ing periods. 

California  adopted  a  5-day  wait  In 
1965;  5  years  later  murder  was  up  46.8 
percent.  In  1976  they  expanded  this  to 
15  days:  5  years  later  murder  was  up 
39.4  percent. 

Second,  in  sophisticated  studies  of 
waiting  periods,  it  has  been  found 
again  and  again  that  there  Is  virtually 
no  cormectlon  between  waiting  periods 
and  gun  murder,  robbery,  assault,  sui- 
cide, or  even  accident  rates. 

Third,  if  waiting  periods  were  effec- 
tive, how  long  should  they  be?  Many 
State  legislatures  have  specifically 
voted  against  waiting  periods.  That  is 
a  decision  for  State  lawmakers,  not 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

And  fourth,  isn't  the  objective  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  stop  vio- 
lent crime  while  protecting  the  rights 
of  American  citizens?  Waiting  periods 
don't  stop  criminals.  Professional 
criminals  don't  buy  gvins  "over-the- 
counter",  they  buy  them  from  other 
criminals. 

Some  will  ask.  'What  about  so-called 
crimes  of  passion?"  Well,  the  Idea  that 
"crime  of  passion"  killers  go  running 
to  their  neighborhood  gun  dealer  to 
carry  out  their  spur-of-the-moment 
crime  is  a  myth.  Their  crimes  use 
whatever  is  at  hand— the  kitchen 
knife,  baseball  bat.  or  whatever. 

An  eru-aged  Individual  does  not  step 
back  to  carefully  reflect  upon  the  best 
mcEins  to  carry  out  the  crime  he  just 
conceived  of  moments  earlier.  In  his 
homicidal  state  of  mind,  he  doesn't 
analyze  what  weapon  would  be  best, 
flip  through  the  yellow  pages  to  find 
the  closest  sporting  goods  store,  drive 
to  the  store,  carefully  select  a  gun  and 
ammunition,  and  then  return  to  find 
his  intended  victim  patiently  waiting. 
That's  just  absurd. 

The  point  Is,  waiting  periods  don't 
work.  They  only  create  more  paper- 


work for  law-abiding  gun  dealers  and 
inconvenience  for  honest  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  the  rural 
west.  In  just  1  day's  mail  last  week.  I 
received  over  140  prices  of  mall  sup- 
porting H.R.  945— the  Volkmer- 
McClure  Firearms  Protection  Act.  To- 
tally, since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I 
have  received  only  two  letters  In  favor 
of  more  gtm  control. 

My  constituents  are  willing  to  for- 
give many  things  from  their  elected 
Representatives,  but  any  attempt  to 
control  their  right  to  own  and  use 
guns  isn't  one  of  them.  I've  been  hunt- 
ing since  I  was  just  a  smaU  boy.  I  grew 
up  in  a  home  where  responsible  use  of 
firearms  was  practically  taught  slde- 
by-side  with  doing  the  chores  and 
learning  to  read. 

That's  the  way  it  is  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Montanans.  I  object  to  gun 
control,  and  I  especially  object  to  con- 
gressional elitists  forcing  it  down  the 
throats  of  my  constituents. 

One  aspect  of  the  Volkmer-McClure 
bill  is  very  similar  to  my  own  H.R. 
2565  which  would  allow  a  legal  guji 
owner  the  freedom  to  travel  through 
other  States  with  his  firearm  as  long 
as  it  is  unloaded,  and  securely  pticked 
away  so  it  is  not  easily  accessible. 

As  it  stands  now.  different  States 
have  many  different  gxm  laws.  Some 
areas,  like  Washington,  DC  and  New- 
York  City,  prohibit  even  the  legal  pos- 
session of  a  firearm. 

If  a  gun  owner  leaves  his  home  in 
Virginia,  travels  through  the  Nations 
Capital  on  his  way  to  do  a  little  duck 
hunting  in  Maryland,  he  can  be  arrest- 
ed for  having  his  unloaded  shotgun  se- 
curely tucked  away  in  the  trunk  of  his 
car.  That's  wrong.  Current  laws  now 
entrap  the  limocent.  rather  than  con- 
vict hardcore  criminals.  I'm  pleased 
this  bill  includes  a  concept  I  have  pro- 
posed in  my  own  legislation. 

I  will  be  doing  a  series  of  l-mlnutes 
in  the  coming  weeks  and  months  to 
show  why  we  need  this  bill  now,  and 
exposing  the  deceptions  being  spread 
by  the  radical,  antigim  forces. 

When  we  opened  up  shop  this  morn- 
ing. Congressman  Volkmer  filed  his 
discharge  petition  to  finally  bring  this 
bill  up  for  a  vote.  I  am  the  fifth  name 
on  that  petition,  and  I  will  be  doing  ev- 
erything I  possibly  can  to  help  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  to  get  the  218 
signatures  necessary  to  bring  up  H.R. 
945  for  a  vote. 

E^very  voter  in  the  Nation  should 
ask:  'What  number  are  you  on  the  dis- 
charge petition?  Where  do  you  rank 
on  the  scale  of  support  for  law-abiding 
citizens?" 

D  1650 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  that  a  very  Inter- 
esting point,  because  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, and  for  the  law-abiding  citizen, 
for  the  officer  out  there  who  Is  doing 
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his  duty,  protecting  our  property,  pro- 
tecting our  lives;  and  I  never  argue 
with  them  when  they  come,  and 
maybe  I  get  a  speeding  ticket  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Basically  that  philosophy  carries 
through  here  In  Congress,  but  what 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
VoLKMER]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clincer]  are  saying 
Is  that  the  supporters  of  this  kind  of 
legislation    are    strong    supporters    of 

law  enforcement 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MARLENEE.  And  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  criminal  element  who 
has   been   getting  away   with,   if   you 
will,  murder  In  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  And  the  ones  on  the 
other  hand  who  would  oppose  this  leg- 
islation tend  to  be  those  that  have  a 
very  permissive  attitude  toward  man- 
datory sentencing. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Well,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Robinson] 
previously  said,  those  that  want  to 
coddle  the  criminal,  basically. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  again  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership.  I  think 
that  you  are  to  be  commended  for 
taking  this  special  order,  and  I  will 
now  go  into  the  well  and  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  I  appreciate  it. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  at  this  time 
the  other  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
far  too  long  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act 
has  enabled  overzealous  bureaucrats 
to  harass  and  obstruct  the  activities  of 
America's  hunters  and  sportsmen. 

Instead  of  focusing  Its  activities  on 
criminals  who  use  guns  to  commit 
crimes,  the  BATF  has  all  too  often 
used  Its  powers  under  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  to  Intimidate  gun  dealers, 
confiscate  gun  collectors,  and  infringe 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  honest 
sportsmen. 

The  McClure-Volkmer  FHrearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act  (S.  49/H.R. 
945)  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of.  would  eliminate  the  technical 
provisions  of  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act  which  are  used  to  harass  honest 
citizens,  and  would  strengthen  the 
penalties  for  using  a  gun  to  commit  a 
crime. 

By  focusing  on  the  criminal,  and  not 
the  law-abiding  citizen,  we  can  take 
meaningful  action  against  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  McClure-Volkmer 
Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act  has 
passed  the  other  body  by  a  margin  of 
more  than  five  to  one.  It  is  time  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  stand 
up  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  people  by  passing  this  bill  as 
well. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  finally 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Fire- 
arms Owners'  Protection  Act  starting 


on  October  28.  I  am  concerned  by  re- 
ports that  committee  leaders  do  not 
Intend  to  report  the  bill  to  the  full 
House.  This  suggests  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bin  do  not  dare  bring  the 
bill  before  the  House  because  they 
know  It  will  pass  easily. 

Our  Government  Is  a  representative 
form  of  government,  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  deserve  an  op- 
portunity to  act  on  this  important  leg- 
islation. We  must  not  allow  an  ob- 
structionist minority  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  people  on  a  matter  involv- 
ing great  constitutional  principles. 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  join  my  col- 
leagues Representatives  Volkmer. 
Craig,  and  Dingelx  in  signing  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  force  this  legislation 
out  of  committee  and  onto  the  House 
floor.  This  may  be  the  only  opportuni- 
ty we  have  to  implement  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Through  this  discharge  petition  and 
this  legislation  we  can  end  the  BATF's 
entrapment  and  harassment  of  hun- 
ters, sportsmen,  dealers,  and  collectors 
and  provide  mandatory  jail  sentences 
for  criminals  who  use  guns. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  Chair  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  that 
he  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MarleneeI. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Very  quickly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Volkmer]  on  the  legislation  that  he 
has  offered,  and  ask  him  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Coming  from  the  State  of  Montana, 
I  get  quite  a  few  letters  from  those 
supporting  this  important  bill,  but  I 
would  like  to  clear  up  a  few  misconcep- 
tions about  the  Firearm  Owners  Pro- 
tection Act. 

First,  would  this  bill  allow  criminals, 
felons,  and  terrorists  to  obtain  guns? 
This  is  one  of  the  most  erroneous 
charges  I  think  that  have  been  leveled. 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  No;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  most  emphatically,  we  do  not 
make  any  changes  In  the  law  as  to  who 
Is  permitted  to  purchase  and  acquire 
flreauTns;  and  we  do  not  permit  and 
nor  would  I  ever  sponsor  any  legisla- 
tion that  would  permit  criminals, 
felons,  terrorists,  or  anybody  else  to  go 
out  and  legally  acquire  firearms  In  any 
way. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Now.  another  alle- 
gation against  this  bill  that  I  have 
heard  is  that  those  opposing  this  bill 
are  saying  it  allows  an  individual  to  go 
across  a  State  border,  walk  into  a 
sporting  goods  shop,  buy  a  gun  that 
his  own  State  law  prohibits;  and  this  Is 
not  the  case  In  Montana,  but  Is  this  so 
In  other  areas? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  Is  a  complete 
misrepresentation    of    what    this    bill 


does.  Basically  what  the  bill  does  is 
say  that  if  it  is  lawful  in  your  State  of 
residence  for  you  to  buy  a  firearm,  and 
If  you  are  in  a  different  State,  another 
State,  and  it  Is  lawful  there  for  you  to 
fire  firearms  in  that  city  and  State,  we 
do  not  change  any  of  those  laws;  it  has 
to  be  lawful;  then  you  can  acquire  fire- 
arms. 

I  know  there  have  been  misrepresen- 
tations saying  that  we  are  changing 
the  local  law  or  the  SUte  law  and 
making  them  sell  firearms  even 
though  their  present  law  says  no— we 
do  not  change  that;  local  law  or  State 
law.  If  it  is  prohibited,  then  it  cannot 
be  done,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  1  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  answers.  These  questions 
Dre  extremely  Important  because  there 
is  so  much  false  Information  being  cir- 
culated. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  A  lot  of  misrepre- 
sentations are  being  bandied  about. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman    from   Texas   [Mr. 

Ooiif  BEST  1 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
1776  when  our  forefathers  drafted  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  an  amendment  was 
added  that  gusu-antees  Americans  the 
right  to  bear  arms.  It  is  my  belief  and 
the  view  of  an  overwhelming  number 
of  my  constituents,  that  this  constitu- 
tional right  has  been  severely  limited 
by  current  law. 

In  1968.  Congress  passed  legislation 
designed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  with  firearms  In  our 
Nation.  However,  rather  than  hinder- 
ing the  criminal  who  continues  to 
have  easy  access  to  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion through  the  black  market,  the 
1968  legislation  has  penalized  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Inconsistencies  riddle 
current  firearm  laws.  For  Instance,  it 
is  not  a  Federal  offense  for  an  individ- 
ual to  sell  firearms  to  a  convicted 
felon.  At  the  same  time,  however,  an 
honest  citizen  with  no  prior  criminal 
record  could  be  subjected  to  felony 
charges  if  he  unintentionally  violates 
some  jurisdictional  firearm  restriction. 

The  majority  of  people  In  west 
Texas  and  our  Nation  have  ex2rclsed 
their  right  to  gun  ownership  with  re- 
sponsibility. It  seems  Ironic  that  a  law 
devised  to  curtail  crime  has.  Instead, 
infringed  on  one  of  our  most  treasured 
founding  doctrines,  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Statistics  show  that  laws  devised 
to  restrict  gun  ownership  have  little,  if 
any.  effect  on  crime. 

The  Firearm  Owner's  Protection  Act 
of  1985.  which  is  pending  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  eliminate 
the  obvious  flaws  in  current  law  that 
hinder  innocent  citizens  rather  than 
the  criminal.  Burdensome  regulations 
would  be  modified  and  more  stringent 
enforcement  measures  would  be  Imple- 
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mented   against    Individuals   who   use 
guns  unlawfully. 

The  other  body  passed  an  identical 
piece  of  legislation  earlier  this  year, 
and  it  is  now  up  to  the  House  to  lift 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  right 
to  bear  arms.  A  discharge  petition  has 
been  circulated  throughout  the  Cham- 
ber today  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
Firearm  Ow-Tier's  Protection  Act  to  the 
House  floor  for  consideration.  Review 
by  the  full  House  is  necessary  since 
some  disturbing  remarks  were  made 
which  indicate  that  the  bill  would  not 
receive  an  Impartial  hearing  In  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  our  Nation's  crime 
rate.  However,  laws  which  inhibit  law- 
abiding  individuals  are  an  ineffective 
solution  to  the  national  crime  prob- 
lem. We  must  fortify  Federal  criminal 
penalties  If  we  are  to  deter  those  indi- 
viduals Inclined  to  commit  illegal  acts. 
Let  us  be  certain  that  we  are  penaliz- 
ing the  criminals— not  the  honest 
American  citizen  who  chooses  to  own  a 
gun  for  sport  or  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  to  preserve 
the  intent  of  our  forefathers  in  draft- 
ing the  Constitution.  Without  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  pioneers  would 
never  have  survived  the  wilderness, 
our  ancestors  would  have  starved  and 
our  diverse  and  democratic  Nation 
would  not  be  as  it  is  today.  I  consider 
Mr.  VoLKMERS  Firearm  OwTier's  Pro- 
tection Act  to  be  a  superior  piece  of 
legislation  that  redirects  the  restric- 
tions on  firearms  to  where  those  re- 
strictions belong— on  the  criminal.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting passage  of  the  Firearm 
Owner's  Protection  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support  In  working  with 
us  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stal- 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  today  in  this 
special  order  focusing  on  the  enforce- 
ment abuses  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  I  thank  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Missouri.  Mr.  Volkmer. 
for  providing  this  forum  to  inform 
Members  of  the  failures  and  abuses  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  and  to 
emphasize  the  urgent  need  to  correct 
these  abuses  by  enacting  the  Firearms 
Owners'  I*rotection  Act. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  its  goal  was  to 
reduce  violent  crime.  The  act  was  not 
intended  to  provide  law  enforcement 
with  the  power  to  harass  and  pros- 
ecute law-abiding  citizens.  Yet  such  ac- 
tivity has  been  the  history  of  the  en- 
forcement and  administration  of  this 
act.  It  has  been  used  as  a  tool  for  pros- 
ecuting innocent  collectors  and  owners 
unaware  of  the  intricate,  detailed,  and 
complex  compliance  procedures  con- 
tained in  it. 


The  most  shocking  aspect  of  the  un- 
desired  but  authorized  behavior  under 
the  Gun  Control  Act  is  the  abridge- 
ment of  fundamental  civil  liberties. 
The  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is 
granted  not  because  of  a  court  deci- 
sion or  an  administrative  policy.  In 
fact,  as  we  all  know,  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  is  guaranteed  by  the 
same  document  which  grants  this  land 
its  liberty— the  Constitution. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  enough, 
such  behavior  diverts  valuable  legal  re- 
sources—judicial as  well  as  law  en- 
forcement resources— from  pursuing 
the  very  activity  the  act  was  intended 
to  eliminate:  violent  crime.  Instead, 
these  legal  resources  have  been  used 
to  build  cases  against  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  may  have  violated  technical 
reporting  requirements  of  the  law.  For 
example,  under  current  law,  the  sim- 
plest recordkeeping  oversight  is  a  Fed- 
eral felony,  just  as  is  the  most  severe 
or  violent  crime. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  these  abuses 
are  not  imagined.  Take  the  tragic 
story  of  one  gun  dealer.  Richard 
Bouiin.  Mr.  Boulln,  a  policeman,  ob- 
tained a  Federal  firearm  dealer's  li- 
cense, in  order  to  sell  firearms  to  other 
policemen.  After  he  obtained  a  license, 
he  was  approached  by  a  collector  and 
asked  to  sell  a  few  of  his  firearms.  Be- 
cause these  were  part  of  his  personal 
collection,  he  felt  he  could  sell  them 
without  the  paperwork  required  of  a 
licensed  dealer's  sales  from  inventory. 
After  all.  the  Federal  agent  who  issued 
him  the  license  had  told  him  that  this 
was  legal. 

A  few  months  later  he  awakened  to 
a  nightmare.  A  team  of  Federal  agents 
arrested  him.  executed  a  search  war- 
rant on  his  home,  searched  his  fa- 
ther's business,  and  confiscated  his 
entire  firearms  collection.  Most  of  his 
collection  was  in  mint  condition  and 
many  of  the  gtms  had  never  been 
fired.  Those  guns  were  terribly  abused 
and  damaged  in  the  confiscation. 
When  his  case  came  for  trial  he 
seemed  to  have  the  best  defense  imagi- 
nable. Indeed,  the  director  of  the  pros- 
ecuting agency  agreed  that  Mr.  Bou- 
lln's  actions  had  been  legal. 

I  wish  I  could  conclude  with  the  vin- 
dication of  this  citizen.  But  the  court 
decided  otherwi.se.  Today  this  man, 
who  never  had  so  much  as  a  traffic 
ticket,  cannot  get  a  job  or  even  hold 
the  mortgage  on  his  house. 

Of  course,  these  abuses  must  be 
stopped.  That  is  why  I  have  cospon- 
sored  the  Firearms  Owners'  Protection 
Act. 

Of  the  many  bills  which  face  this 
Congress,  few  are  more  Important  to 
me  and  the  people  of  Idaho  s  Second 
District  than  the  Firearms  Owners' 
Protection  Act.  In  Idaho,  where  gim 
ownership  is  central  to  our  tradition 
and  heritage,  grassroots  support  for 
this  legislation  Is  tremendous. 


The  Firearms  Owner's  Protection 
Act  seeks  merely  to  protect  legitimate 
gun  owners  and  collectors  from  the  en- 
forcement of  irresponsible  law.  From 
the  evidence  it  is  clear  that  a  change  is 
needed— a  fundamental  redirection  of 
the  law  and  its  enforcement.  The  law 
should  prosecute  criminals,  not  create 
them  with  red  tape.  To  ensure  this,  I 
ask  my  distinguLshed  colleagues  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition  so  that  we 
can  pass  this  needed  legislation  with- 
out further  delay. 

D  1700 

Again.  I  congratulate  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Volkmer,  for  his  leadership  In 
this  legislation  and  wish  him  the  best 
success 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I,  too.  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  for  his  past 
support  and  his  continued  support  on 
this  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

I  have  long  awaited  this  opportuni- 
ty, Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  out  for  the 
rights  of  Americans,  rights  that  are 
being  violated. 

For  too  long  the  efforts  of  the  anti- 
gun  groups  have  eroded  our  constitu- 
tional right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  It 
is  time  that  the  lawful  firearm  owner, 
those  people  of  this  country  who  re- 
sponsibly own  firearms,  have  a  voice  in 
Congress,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  spoken 
out  and  that  the  rest  of  us  can  join 
him  In  that.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
today,  in  support  of  H.R.  945,  the 
Volkmer-McClure  Firearms  Owners 
Protection  Act. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  sign  the  discharge  petition.  I 
admire  the  courage  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  who  has  put  this  forth. 

The  decision  to  lead  the  efforts  to 
bypass  the  coLimittee  system  must 
have  been  a  difficult  one.  I  would  like 
to  speak  just  briefly  to  the  waiting 
period. 

More  than  a  dozen  States  have  a 
waiting  period  law  on  the  books  If  the 
States  can  enact  such  law.  wh\  do  we 
in  Congress  need  \.o  be  involved  in  that 
area?  But.  more  importantly,  those 
waiting  periods  have  not  reduced  vio- 
lent crime.  As  %-iolent  crime  has 
climbed  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  it  has  also  climbed  in  those 
States  with  waning  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  the  rural 
West.  In  just  1  day  s  mail  last  week  I 
received  over  140  pieces  of  mail  sup- 
porting H.R  945.  in  1  oay,  140  pieces 
of  mail  in  support  of  the  Volkmer- 
McClure  Act. 

Vr  Hl'NTER.  Mr  Speaker  i  riw  S'Xla* 
in  stronft  t<upp<n1  of  the  Kirearm'  (rwncn- 
Protection  Act  Thif  ie)nt>l8tion  ii-  ions 
overdue  and  mj  dii<tinfrui»'he<!  n.lleairue 
from  Missouri.  Mr.  VOLKMFR    ha>  mv  gin- 
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cere  gratitude  for  hia  leaderahip  on  the 
iMue. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  sUted  the  case  so 
succinctly  in  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution:  "the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed." 

The  1968  Gun  Control  Act  was  hailed  by 
some  as  landmark  legislation,  but  innocent 
gunowners  have  been  unfairly  stigmatized 
by  some  portions  of  the  act.  I  believe  too 
much  emphasis  was  placed  on  efforts  di- 
rected against  law-abiding  citizens  rather 
than  hardened  criminals. 

The  problems  inherent  in  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  have  been  exposed  by  Mr. 
VOLKMER  and  documented  in  congressional 
oversight  hearings. 

This  bill  correcU  parts  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  which  were  clearly  unnecessary. 
By  removing  these  extraneous  matters 
from  the  law.  we  allow  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  to  devote  its  en- 
ergies to  the  real  priorities  of  crime  and  vi- 
olence in  our  society. 

The  Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act  cor- 
rects some  of  the  problems  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act.  This  bill  will  allow  for  contin- 
ued enforcement  of  the  law  against  dealers 
who  supply  arms  when  they  should  not  be 
supplied.  This  bill  will  allow  proper  records 
to  be  kept. 

Licensing  requirements  will  be  clearly 
deHned,  eliminating  bureaucratic  hassles 
for  firearms  owners  and  requiring  it  in  in- 
stances where  it  can  serve  a  real  function. 
This  bill  will  compel  the  Government  to 
show  criminal  intent  before  a  citizen  is 
brought  up  on  felony  charges.  It  institutes 
new,  fair  rules  on  search  and  seizure  and 
allows  for  the  transportation  of  unloaded, 
stored  weapons  through  any  jurisdiction. 
We  agree  that  local  governments  should  be 
able  to  determine  what  is  best  for  their 
area,  but  it  is  wrong  to  treat  transportation 
through  a  Jurisdiction  and  use  equally. 

All  of  us  agree  on  the  need  of  Federal  in- 
volvement to  stop  violent  criminals  from 
obtaining  firearms  and  none  of  us  have  ob- 
jections to  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  efforts  toward  that  goal. 

This  legislation  will  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  gunowner  and  concen- 
trate Government  efforts  on  the  group  that 
gives  firearms  owners  a  bad  name:  hard- 
ened criminals. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  excellent 
legislation  and  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. America's  firearms  owners  deserve  the 
rights  the  second  amendment  promises. 
Again.  I  thank  Mr.  VoLKMER  for  his  efforts 
to  stop  crime  and  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  gun-owning  Americans. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  generates  stacks  upon 
stacks  of  records.  Seldom,  however,  do  we 
study  the  records  of  the  past  in  order  to 
guide  us  into  the  future. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  page  94  of 
Senate  Report  No.  1501  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session — the  report  on  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Page  94  contains  the  Individual  Views  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
my  lellow  Mississippian,  Senator  James  O. 


Eastland— who  eloquently  stated  his  rea- 
sons for  opposing  this  law. 

Mr.  Eastland,  who  many  of  you  knew 
while  he  was  Speaker  pro  tem  of  the 
Senate,  is  greatly  respected  by  .Members  of 
both  bodies.  Republicans  as  well  as  his 
fellow  Democrats. 

.Mr.  Eastland  has  never  viewed  the  "gun 
control"  question  as  a  partisan  issue,  or  as 
a  liberal-conservative  issue — and  neither 
does  this  .Member,  or  the  distinguished  bi- 
partisan group  which  favor  reforms  of  the 
(iun  Control  Act  through  passage  of  the 
McClure-Volkmer  bill. 

These  reforms  should  be  adopted  for  the 
very  reason  that  Mr.  Eastland  predicted 
when  this  law  was  enacted:  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  has  had  no  visible  effect  upon 
crime. 

In  fact,  the  use  of  firearms  in  crimes  has 
more  than  doubled  since  this  law  went  into 
effect. 

Criminals  by  definition  are  those  who 
disobey  the  law.  including  gun  laws.  That  is 
why  criminals  still  obtain  guns  without  the 
slightest  difficulty— regardless  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  laws  in  their  area. 

The  ease  with  which  criminals  obtain 
^nH.^^espite  the  prohibitions  upon  crimi- 
nal ownership  contained  in  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act— was  made  clear  in  a  new  Justice 
Department  study  released  only  a  few  days 
ago. 

But  instead  of  getting  rid  of  a  useless 
law,  or  at  least  getting  rid  of  some  of  the 
worst  provisions  of  that  law,  the  opponents 
of  McClure-Volkmer  want  to  make  the  law 
even  more  restrictive. 

Like  the  old-time  snake-oil  salesman 
whose  nostrums  fail  to  work,  their  excuse 
is  that  the  patient  didn't  take  enough  snake 
oil. 

That  IS  precisely  what  Mr.  Eastland  pre- 
dicted 16  years  ago.  Let  us  carefully  consid- 
er Mr.  Eastland's  words  of  wisdom. 

He  wrote: 

It  is  Instructive  to  consider  the  tactics  and 
strategy  of  those  who  would  control  human 
nature  by  the  passage  of  Federal  legislation. 
Regardless  of  what  Congress  does  to  ap- 
pease their  demands  In  soiy  given  area  of 
legislation,  those  who  would  control  the 
human  heart  by  passing  another  law  always 
return  to  the  next  Congress  to  demand  even 
more  sweeping  laws. 

Their  complaint  Is  always  that  although 
the  law  enacted  by  the  previous  Congress 
has  slightly  Improved  the  situation,  that  law 
has  not  been  "effective"  In  correcting  the 
evil,  and  that.  thus,  a  more  "effective  law" 
Is  needed  at  once. 

"The  supporters  of  such  a  bill."  he  wrote, 
"will  say  that  although  Congress  has  en- 
acted S.  3633— the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968 — Americans  are  still  killing  each  other 
with  guns." 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  examination  of  the 
record  will  show  that  Mr.  Eastland's  pre- 
diction came  true.  In  the  very  next  session, 
the  Congress  did  consider,  and  reject,  ex- 
tremely restrictive  laws  requiring  the  regis- 
tration and  licensing  of  all  firearms — hand- 
guns, shotguns,  and  rifles. 

The  advocates  of  such  laws  said,  as  the 
opponents  of  McClure-Volkmer  now  say, 
that    the   Gun    Control    Act    "isn't    strong 


enough" — but  there  are  few  today  who 
openly  call  for  new  restrictions  upon  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

But  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  1968 
law  went  into  effect,  many  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  "gun  control"  movement  began 
to  publicly  proclaim  their  desires  for  the 
banning  of  all  handguns— or  the  banning 
of  certain  guns — matching  another  of  Mr. 
Eastland's  predictions. 

Those  efforts  caused  a  backlash  among 
the  public.  .Accordingly,  those  who  had  ad- 
vocated the  registration  and  licensing  of  all 
firearms,  seeing  that  their  proposals  were 
counterproductive  to  their  goals,  aban- 
doned their  more-sweeping  proposals,  and 
b<'gan  talking  about  "moderate"  restric- 
tions upon  handguns  only. 

This  Member  finds  it  significant  that 
those  who  claim  to  favor  restrictive  laws 
only  upon  handguns,  and  to  oppose  restric- 
tive laws  upon  rifles  and  shotguns,  are 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
McClure-Volkmer  bill's  easing  of  restric- 
tions upon  either  handguns  or  long  guns. 

Today,  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
.McClure-Volkmer  reforms  are  saying  the 
Nation's  firearms  laws  shouldn't  be  less- 
ened, but  should  be  strengthened— claiming 
that  the  Gun  Control  Act  hasn't  been  effec- 
tive only  because  it  wasn't  strong  enough. 

It  was  because  he  knew  thai  it  would  be 
ineffective  that  Mr.  F^astland  opposed  the 
Gun  Control  Act. 

It  was  because  he  knew  the  nature  of  the 
advocates  of  gun  laws  that  he  accurately 
predicted  that  they  would  cite  that  very 
failure  as  justification  for  ever-more  re- 
strictive laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  gun  control 
debate  in  that  it  suggests  that  a  law  that 
has  failed  be  at  least  partially  stricken 
from  the  books. 

The  opponents  of  the  McClure-Volkmer 
bill  suggest  that  the  demonstrated  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  Gun  Control  Act  should 
cause  its  disproven  approach  to  be 
strengthened  by  doubling  the  dose  of  snake 
oil. 

I  urge  my  colleagueH  to  join  me  and  this 
distinguished  bipartisan  group  in  demand- 
ing that  the  House  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  correct  some  of  the  mistakes  which  this 
body  made  16  years  ago. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  once  again  voice  my  support  of  the  Fire- 
arms Owners  Protection  Act  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.  S.  49. 

It  is  high  lime  that  we  take  positive 
action  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  so  that  nil  "f  I'ur  Mfmbers 
can  have  an  opp<irlunil>  to  «t«nd  up  iind  he 
counted  tix  x-ipporler'*  <if  fwir  (run  ihwm  AI 
though  I  do  not  fx'ln-^r  that  rirrumventinK 
the  legislative  pri»ct'>i»  h\  u^-mg  a  discharge 
petition  procedure  ih  appn.pnat;-.  our  pur- 
pose today  is  to  jon  tnKfther  to  demon- 
strate the  strength  of  our  commitment  to 
the  McClure-Volkmer  bill.  S.  49. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  has  been  in 
need  of  revision  for  years  and  those  inter- 
ested in  fair  and  constitutional  treatment 
of  gun  owners  must  recognize  that  need. 
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Crime  and  violence  continue  to  be  serious 
problems  in  our  society,  but  simph  impos- 
ing severe  restrictions  on  gun  sales  is  not 
the  most  effective  method  of  dealing  with 
the  issue. 

It  is  imporUnt  to  note  that  a  study  has 
shown  that  ,50  percent  of  convicted  felons 
who  use  guns  said  they  expected  to  pur- 
chase guns  through  unregulated  and  Illegal 
means  when  they  were  released.  That 
frightening  fact  points  out  that  the  Gun 
Control  .Act  is  not  reaching  thf  \try  felons 
it  is  supposed  to  control.  Fortunatfly.  S.  51 
addresses  the  deficiencies  in  the  act  by 
easing  the  unnecessarily  restrictive  regula- 
tions on  lawful  gun  owners  and  (ollertors 
and  also  addresses  the  crime  prohUm  by 
imposing  more  stringent  and  mandator) 
sentencing  of  criminals  using  Tirc-arms. 

I  am  eager  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
serving  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
allow  us  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enthusi- 
astically call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues legislation  currently  pending  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  bring  about 
some  much  needed  changes  in  Federal  fire- 
arms law.  The  other  body  has  already 
passed  this  legislation.  There  is  a  growing 
movement  in  the  House  to  bring  the  Fire- 
arm Owners'  Protection  Act  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote. 

The  gun  control  legislation  passed  by  this 
Congress  in  1968  has  always  been  unpopu- 
lar with  gun  owners  and  dealers  and  with 
good  reason.  It  has  put  unnecessary  restric- 
tions on  their  legitimate  sporting  activities 
and  in  some  cases  has  made  them  subject 
to  harassment  by  Federal  authorities.  In 
short,  the  current  law  has  had  a  greater 
effect  on  law-abiding  citizens  than  it  has 
had  on  criminals  and  this  bill  proposes  to 
change  that.  With  the  passage  of  this  act, 
our  firearms  laws  will  once  again  focus 
squarely  on  criminals  and  not  on  legiti- 
mate gunowners  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Inder  this  bill,  the  prosecution  would 
have  to  demonstrate  that  alleged  violators 
willfully  violated  the  law.  Currently,  per- 
sons who  had  no  criminal  intent  at  all  can 
be  prosecuted.  Inder  this  bill,  gun  dealers 
and  collectors  will  find  fewer  hindrances  in 
carrying  their  collections  and  wares  across 
State  lines  for  firearms  shows.  And  most 
importantly,  under  this  bill,  criminals  will 
find  fewer  loopholes  through  which  to 
escape  prosecution. 

In  the  years  since  the  arrival  of  the  cur- 
rent administration,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Kirearms  ha."  madf  progres- 
in  redefining  it.s  proptr  mission  and  for 
this  it  is  to  be  commrnd«-d  It  is  imp<irtant 
for  us  to  ensure,  though,  that  thi>.  progres-. 
will  not  be  reversed  in  any  future  adminis- 
tration, and  we  can  do  that  by  making  thf 
statutory  changes  proposed  in  the  Firearms 
Owners  Protection  Act. 

The  chief  sponsors  of  this  bill  haM 
worked  with  gun  control  proponents  and 
other  interested  parties  to  achieve  the  best 
compromise  possible.  No,  not  everyone  is 
happy,  but  the  resulting  legislation  now 
pending  in   the   House  has  been  carefully 


crafted  to  reflect  the  concerns  of  both  sides 
of  the  contro»ers>  and  it  certainly  deserves 
more  consideration  than  what  ha.s  been 
promised  b>  the  distiniruished  chairman  of 
the  Judiriar>  (  ommittee  1  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  sign  the  discharge  petition  cur- 
rently in  the  well  and  bring  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Mr  HAMMKH-^CHMIDT  Mr  Speaker  1 
am  proud  t<t  sa>  that  I  have  joined  a*  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Firearms  Owners  Protec- 
tion \c\.  in  every  (  (ingress  since  the  96th. 
when  the  bill  was  first  introduced 

A  number  of  mv  colleagues  (an  also 
malve  that  daim.  because  the  Firearms 
Owners'  Protection  Act  has  never  latiied 
support.  In  fact,  in  the  yfilh  (  (ingress,  the 
measure  had  181  cosponsors.  in  the  97th  it 
had  180  cosponsors.  in  the  98th.  130  co- 
sponsors,  and  so  far  in  the  d9th  Congress, 
the  Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act  has 
156  cosponsors. 

With  this  large  base  of  support,  it  would 
not  be  Illogical  to  assume  that  some  action 
would  be  taken  on  this  legislation,  which 
protects  the  rights  of  lavv-abldlnif  citj/ens 
while  refocusing  Federal  lav*  enforcement 
efforts  toward  prosecution  of  the  criminal. 
Although  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
recently  scheduled  several  field  hearings  on 
gun  control  legislation  in  general,  it  has 
never  held  a  Congressional  hearing  on  the 
merits  of  the  Firearms  Owners'  Protection 
Act. 

While  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  phi- 
losophy between  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  spon- 
sors of  the  act  on  the  emotional  issue  of 
gun  control,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  wide- 
ranging  support  which  this  bill  commands 
entitles  it  to  a  hearing  where  its  merits  can 
be  fully  debated. 

The  Firearms  Owners'  Protection  Act 
would  modify  a  number  of  provisions  of 
the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  which  have  cre- 
ated mountains  of  bureaucratic  redtape.  or 
have  been  used  by  Federal  officials  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  law  abiding  fire- 
arms owners.  However,  contrary  to  what 
has  been  claimed  by  opponents  of  this  bill, 
it  would  not  gut  the  essential  provisions  of 
our  current  gun  laws.  What  It  does  is  to 
shift  the  focus  of  the  firearms  enforcement 
effort  away  from  a  regulatory  menlallty. 
and  toward  an  actual  law  enforcement 
strategy  aimed  at  the  criminal 

The  Senate,  in  July,  approved  the  Fire- 
arms Owners'  Protection  Act.  after  approv- 
ing several  amendments,  and  I  strongly  feel 
that  the  House  should  be  allowed  a  similar 
opportunity  to  debate  this  legislation  But 
v»e  may  not  get  this  chance,  a>  the  bill  re- 
mains bottled  up  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, as  It  has  since  lyTit 

The  8upp<irters  of  the  Firearms  Owners' 
Protection  Act  have  been  patient  for  7 
vears.  vet  their  patience  has  not  been  re- 
warded with  even  a  hearinit  For  that 
reason,  a  discharge  petition  is  being  filed 
today  to  discharge  House  Resolution  290. 
the  rule  for  the  bill,  from  the  Rules  t  om- 
mittee, enabling  the  Firearms  Owners  Pro- 
tection Act  to  be  brought  lo  the  fioor,  .My 
name  will  be  among  the  first  on  the  dis- 
charge petition,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  sign  the  petition  aiii  allow  the 
F'irearms  Owners'  Protection  Act  to  be  eon* 

sidered  fairly  and  honestly  In  the  House, 

Mr  l.KiHTFOOT  I  rise  HKiav  in  strong 
support  for  H  R  ^4,t  the  Firearms  dwners' 
Protection  Art  and  1  encourage  my  rol- 
leairues  lo  sign  the  discharge  petition  which 
ha-s  been  submitted  to  the  desk  >uppon  for 
the  petition  will  indicate  (  ongress  desire 
to  correct  the  serious  problems  in  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Without  this  petition,  the  propcmenl*;  and 
opponenu-  of  this  bill  would  be  denied  a 
fair  hearinii  on  the  bill  Although  the  com- 
mittee plans  to  hold  field  hearings  on  this 
issue  during  the  coming  weeks,  the  hear- 
ings will  in  no  way  be  objective  .ir  fair. 
How  ran  thev  be  when  a  similar  Senate- 
passed  bill  has  been  railed  dead  on  arrival 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  There- 
fore, we  need  lo  bring  this  bill  directly  lo 
the  fioor  for  debate  and  consideration. 
I>aw-abiding  citizens  of  this  country  de- 
serve nothing  less  than  Congress'  attention 
to  this  issue. 

This  bill  would  restore  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  its  intended  purpose  of  cur- 
tailing criminal  activity  involving  the 
misuse  of  firearms,  but  it  would  do  it  in  a 
way  which  does  not  infringe  upon  the  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  rights  of  our  citi- 
zenry. This  bill  would  remove  many  of  the 
burdensome  provisions  which  have  placed 
restrictions  on  law-abiding  citizens  to  own 
arms.  It  would  allow  gun  owners  and  gun 
dealers  to  go  about  their  everyday  lives 
without  worry  and  fear  that  they  will  be 
drug  into  court  for  some  violation  of  exist- 
ing law. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  also  bring 
us  closer  to  sensible  enforcement  of  this 
law.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  bookkeep- 
ing errors  or  other  unintentional  misappli- 
cations of  existing  law  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  concentrate  on  blatant  disre- 
gard of  the  Isvv  and  on  v»illful  firearms  law 
violations  that  lead  to  violent  crime.  The 
provision  requiring  mandator*  penalties 
for  the  use  of  a  firearm  during  a  Federal 
crime  will  do  more  to  deter  rrime  than  ar- 
resting and  convicting  a  law-abiding  gun 
owner  who  incorrectly  fills  out  or  files  the 
wrong  papers 

Once  again.  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition  to  allow  a  fair  and 
objective  debate  on  H.R.  945.  It  is  the  only 
way  we  can  ensure  that  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  our  country  will  have  their 
rights  protected 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Daiwe- 
ME^'ER]  is  recognized  for  60  minut«s. 

Mr,  DANNEMEYER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
BURTON. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
Yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  an  editorial  that 
was  very  disturbing  to  me  this  mom- 
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ing  on  the  plaaie  coming  out  from  Indi- 
ana. It  was  in  the  Indianapolis  Star.  I 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  this 
country  something  that  is  happening 
that  really  is  not  being  reported  In  the 
news.  I  will  read  from  the  editorial 
very  briefly,  and  then  make  a  com- 
ment, and  then  turn  this  back  to  my 
colleague  from  California: 
Thx  Savage  Land 

Paul  Prendergast,  a  Scottish  engineer  who 
said  he  was  an  eyewitness,  reported  that 
Ethiopian  air  force  Russian  built  MIG-21 
and  MIG-23  Jets  and  Antonov  planes 
dropped  numerous  bombs  and  napalm  and 
fired  rockets  Sept.  20  on  civilian  targets  In 
the  Erltrean  province  of  Sahel, 

He  said  a  refugee  camp  wstf  atlaw;ked  four 
times  during  the  day.  killing  29  refugees.  10 
of  them  children,  and  wounding  70  other 
people. 

Prendergast  said  the  planes,  flying  over  at 
night  also  attacked  a  school  attended  by 
more  than  2.000  children,  many  of  them  or- 
phans, but  with  no  casultles. 

On  the  basis  of  monitored  radio  conversa- 
tions, the  engineer  said.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Ethiopian  pilots  Intended  to  harm  civilians 
and  were  not  aiming  at  military  personnel 
or  material. 

The  pilots'  conversations  were  monitored 
on  FM  by  the  Erltrean  People's  Liberation 
Front,  which  is  fighting  for  Erltrean  Inde- 
pendence from  Ethiopia  and  Is  believe  to 
control  85  percent  of  Erltrean  territory. 

After  the  attack.  Prendergast  said.  EPLF 
personnel  led  civllltms  and  livestock  Into 
narrow  ravines  where  they  were  less  vulner- 
able to  air  attack.  There  are  40  refugee 
camps  In  Eritrea,  all  camouflaged.  Children 
In  the  camps  are  taught  to  run  and  hide 
under  trees  and  bushes  at  the  sound  of  air- 
craft. 

Prendergasts  reports  were  corroborated 
by  Per  Nortvedt.  a  Norwegian  nurse,  and 
Irene  Buche  and  Claude  Plllonel.  officials 
from  the  Swiss  organization.  Terre  des 
Hommes.  who  were  also  In  the  Sahel  during 
the  attacks. 

Other  Ethiopian  air  attacks  were  reported 
on  the  front  around  the  EPLF-held  town  of 
Nacfa  and  In  the  southern  province  of 
Barka.  where  civilians  are  targets  and  the 
strategy  is  to  disrupt  agricultural  produc- 
tion. EPLP  leaders  said. 

The  bombing  is  expensive,  each  sortie 
costing  $13,000  sind  the  entire  air  strike  pro- 
gram costing  an  estimated  $250,000  a  day. 

In  London.  EPLP  sources  said  the  air  at- 
tacks are  made  possible  by  the  large  amount 
of  International  aid  to  Ethiopia,  which  en 
ables  the  ruling  communist  government,  the 
Dergue,  to  trade  coffee  and  other  cash  crops 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  armaments. 

Now.  what  that  means,  very  simply, 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  buying  our 
cash  crops  from  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment and.  in  return,  are  selling 
them  arms  with  which  they  are  killing 
Innocent  people  in  Ethiopia.  We  are 
all  concerned  about  the  famine  there. 
We  are  all  concerned  about  the  people 
who  are  starving.  But,  in  effect,  we  are 
indirectly  subsidizing  the  Communist 
war  against  their  own  people  in  Ethio- 
pia. They  are  not  only  starving  their 
people  to  death,  but  they  are  using 
our  food  to  get  money  to  further  kill 
many  of  those  people. 


Last  year  in  Ethiopia,  that  Govern- 
ment charged  us  $12.60  per  ton  to 
unload  our  food  to  feed  their  hungry 
people.  They  then  took  our  food,  after 
they  received  over  $5  million  in  port 
fees,  they  took  our  food  and  used  it  for 
their  soldiers,  sold  much  of  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  used  that  money  to 
kill  their  own  people. 

The  Ethiopian  Communist  regime 
has  been  using  starvation  for  several 
years  as  a  policy  against  people  in  the 
rebel  provinces.  It  compounds  irony 
that  humanitarian  aid  designed  to  pre- 
vent death  by  starvation  gives  Ethiopi- 
an Communists  the  means  to  kill  with 
bombs,  napalm,  and  rockets.  Of 
course,  air  attacks  are  quicker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  bicentennial  we  can  do  with- 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1785,  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers demanded  $53,600  as  ransom  for 
21  Americans  captured  aboard  two 
United  States  ships  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Negotiations  to  secure  the  hos- 
tages' release  were  unsuccessful  and 
they  were  not  freed  until  1796—11 
years  later— after  payment  had  been 
made  valued  at  $992,463.25. 

It  is  now  200  years  later.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  civilized.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  respect  human  dignity  and 
International  law.  We  are  supposed  to 
settle  differences  through  reasonable 
and  peaceful  means.  But  Americans 
are  still  being  hijacked  and  held  hos- 
tage on  the  high  seas.  Things  haven't 
changed  much. 

Acts  of  terrorism  are  not  new.  The 
taking  of  the  Achille  Lauro  and  the 
murder  of  disabled  American  Leon 
Klinghoffer  is  only  the  latest  in  two 
centuries  of  barbaric  attacks  against 
innocent  people.  It  illustrates  all  too 
vividly  the  relative  vulnerability  of  all 
Americans.  It  also  draws  attention  to 
the  apparent  inability  to  either  predict 
or  prepare  against  such  acts. 

Terrorism  violates  the  civil  rights  of 
all  people.  It  causes  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  escalates  vio- 
lence and  incites  hatreds  among  peo- 
ples, and  undermines  legitimate  at- 
tempts to  seek  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts  among  nations.  It  also  of- 
fends the  morality  of  decent  people  ev- 
erywhere. And  it  increases  the  risk  of 
war. 

But  as  truly  evil  as  terrorism  is.  a 
greater  tragedy  lies  in  the  awful  real- 
ization that  it  is  largely  directed 
against  innocent  people.  Murderous 
maraudei-s  of  adversarial  groups  or  na- 
tions don't  just  terminate  each  other; 
they  terrorize,  capture,  wound,  tor- 
ture, main,  kill,  or  merely  detain  Inno- 
cent Individuals  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  from  any  nation.  Even  war— where 
the  legally  constituted  armed  services 
of  one  nation  can  fire  upon  those  of 
another— is  more  civilized.  At  least  we 
know  what  to  expect. 


Even  though  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Achille  Lauro  Incident  has  yet  to  be 
wTitten,  at  least  the  United  States 
took  action  to  apprehend  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  cowardly  and  dastardly 
deed  and  bring  them,  hopefully,  to  jus- 
tice. All  too  often,  these  acts  have 
gone  unanswered  and  the  perpetrators 
unpunished. 

As  crucial  as  it  is  that  we  bring  these 
criminals  to  justice,  we  must  also  take 
care  to  ensure  that  the  guilty  parties 
are  made  to  pay  for  their  crimes;  we 
must  not  compound  the  evil  by  taking 
out  vengeance  on  irinocent  people. 
The  murder  on  October  11  of  Alex 
Odeh  in  Santa  Ana.  CA.  serves  to 
remind  us  of  the  senselessness  of 
rtmdom  retribution.  Alex  happened  to 
be  an  Arab-American  who  tried  to 
serve  the  cause  of  his  fellow  Palestin- 
ians. He  did  not  belong  to  the  PLO 
faction  responsible  for  the  ship  hijack- 
ing. He  was  a  not  an  advocate  of  ter- 
rorism. In  fact,  he  condemned  it.  But 
he  paid  the  ultimate  price  because 
hatred  exacts  revenge,  not  justice. 

It  is  important  to  consider  this  last 
point.  Justice  requires  the  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals  and  the  meting  out  of 
punishment  appropriate  to  the  crime. 
If  armed  hijackers  randomly  and  vi- 
ciously murder  and  throw  overboard  a 
disabled  man  in  a  wheelchair,  justice 
is  easy  to  identify:  "catch  em  and 
hang  em. " 

Retribution  is  a  different  matter. 
Retribution,  if  unchecked  and  misdi- 
rected, is  another  form  of  terrorism.  It 
is  particularly  prevalent  as  an  on- 
going exchange  between  extremist  fac- 
tions in  adversarial  groups  or  nations. 
One  violent  attack  leads  to  another. 
The  tragedy  lies  in  that,  more  often 
than  not,  the  victims  of  both  sides  are 
innocents  caught  In  the  middle. 

Americans  were  rightfully  incensed 
over  the  murder  of  Leon  Klinghoffer. 
Citizens  of  all  natior\s  have  more  than 
sufficient  reason  to  detest  tind  con- 
demn the  8w;ts  of  terrorists.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  guilty  party  was  unmistak- 
ably an  extremist  faction  within  the 
PLO.  We  should  therefore  direct  pim 
ishment  agalr\st  those  responsible,  not 
go  out  In  a  fit  of  frenzy  and  blow  up 
Palestinians  at  random.  Just  as  it  is 
wrong  to  kill  a  Jew  because  he  is  a 
Jew;  likewise  it  is  wrong  to  kill  an 
Araij  because  he  happens  to  be  an 
Arab. 

Terrorism  must  t>e  dealt  with  swiftly 
and  Justly.  Failure  to  do  so  will  only 
perpetuate  this  wanton  and  senseless 
killing  of  which  we  have  seen  too 
much  already. 

Earlier  today,  this  Member  from 
California  took  a  special  order  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  under 
existing  law  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  authority  to  de- 
clare a  national  emergency  with  re- 
spect to  acts  of  terrorism  directed 
against  the  citizens,  properties,  and  In- 
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terests  of  the  United  States.  The  ra- 
tionale for  this  resolution  that  I  have 
introduced  is  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  against  all  terrorism  and  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate,  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  assets  and 
holdings  In  the  United  States  of  the 
groups,  organizations,  or  factions  re- 
sponsible for  committing  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. 

Third.  It  would  prohibit  transactions 
involving  such  assets  and  holdings  in 
accordance  with,  and  to  the  extent 
specified  by,  law. 

The  rationale  of  this  move  is  quite 
simple:  We  in  the  United  States  are  an 
open  society.  We  welcome  Investments 
In  this  country.  People  can  come  here. 
Invest  their  money,  enjoy  the  stability 
of  our  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions, and  make  a  profit.  That  is  what 
the  free  enterprise  capitalistic  system 
is  all  about.  But  we  should  also  recog- 
nize that  terrorism  and  terrorists 
around  the  world  have  declared  war 
on  American  citizens.  We  cannot  stand 
for  that  type  of  conduct,  and  I  would 
suggest  by  this  resolution  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  on  these  terrorists 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  reach  them, 
namely,  to  reach  their  assets  located 
here  In  the  United  States. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  reach 
those  assets,  we  can  take  action  simi- 
lar to  what  President  Carter  did  In 
1979  against  Iranian  assets  and  hold 
those  assets  as  a  security  fund  so  that 
persons  who  survive  acts  of  terrorism 
will  have  some  money  damages,  will 
have  the  ability  to  recover  money 
damages  from  those  assets  that  are 
held  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Alex  Odeh  was  a 
constitutent  of  mine  in  the  39th  Con- 
gressional District  residing  In  the  city 
of  Orange.  He  was  a  41-year-old  gen- 
tleman at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  bom  on  the  West  Bank  of  Pales- 
tine In  the  village  of  Jlfna  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  family.  His  father,  a  retired 
grocer,  still  lives  there.  He  attended 
universities  In  the  West  Bank  area  and 
Cairo,  received  a  master's  degree  in  po- 
litical science  at  Cal  State  Fullerton  In 
1978.  He  worked  for  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Cultural  Mission  In  Los  Angeles  for 
several  years.  He  became  a  U.S.  citizen 
in  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  taught  Arabic  at  Cal 
State  Fullerton  and  also  at  Coastline 
Community  College. 

D  1715 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Human  Relations  Commission. 
He  married  his  wife.  Norma.  In  1975. 
They  have  three  daughters.  Helena. 
Samia,  and  Susan.  His  brother.  Sami. 
is  a  realtor  in  Orange  County.  He  was 
west  coast  regional  director  of  the 
American-Arab  Anti-Discrimination 
Committee,  headquartered  in  neigh- 
boring Santa  Ana.  He  was  assassinated 


by  a  bomb  blast  on  Friday  morning. 
October  11.  1985. 

So  far.  no  group  has  claimed  or  no 
individual  has  claimed  responsibility 
or.  if  you  could  phrase  it  that  way. 
credit  for  this  cowardly  act  of  brutual 
murder.  It  is  hoped  that  our  authori- 
ties will  be  able  to  find  those  who  have 
perpetrated  this  act  and  bring  them  to 
Justice. 

Members  of  the  House  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  some  of  the  terrorists 
groups  that  have  attacked  U.S.  citi- 
zens In  the  course  of  the  recent  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation.  For  instance,  since 
1968.  459  U.S.  citizens  have  been  killed 
in  terrorist  attacks.  The  groups  that 
have  been  involved  In  these  activities 
are  as  follows: 

Popular  Front  fcr  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (Jordan);  Tupamaro  guerril- 
las (Uruguay);  Haitian  rebels;  Black 
September  (Sudan);  Peoples  Revolu- 
tionary Armed  Forces  (Mexico);  Peo- 
ples Liberation  Armed  Forces 
(Mexico);  January  12  Liberation  Move- 
ment (Dominican  Republic);  Monton- 
eros  (Argentina);  Zaire  Peoples  Revo- 
lutionary Party  (Tanzania):  Japanese 
Red  Army  (Malaysia);  Afghan  radicals 
(Afghanistan);  Iranian  radicals  (Iran); 
M-19.  (April  19  Movement)  (Colom- 
bia); Red  Brigade  (Italy);  Islamic 
Jihad  (Lebanon,  Kuwait.  Greece). 

Primary  targets  of  terrorist  attacks 
from  1968  to  1980:  United  States. 
Canada,  Israel,  United  Kingdom,  West 
Germany,  Prance,  Turkey,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Primary  targets  In  1980:  The  United 
States,  the  U.S.S.R.  Turkey.  Iraq. 
Prance,  Iran,  and  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  hopes  of  aU  of 
us  that  some  day  these  acts  of  terror- 
ism w^lll  cease.  History  teaches  us  that 
that  expectation  is  not,  perhaps,  real- 
istic; but  those  of  us  In  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  America  and  elsewhere  In 
the  civilized  world,  hopefully,  can  ttike 
action  to  make  clear  to  terrorists  that 
there  is  no  safe  haven  anyuhere  In 
this  world  where  they  can  hide,  the 
long  arm  of  justice  will  seek  them  out 
and  bring  them  to  trial,  where  they 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  defend- 
ing themselves  for  their  acts,  where  In 
most  cases  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  prerogative  of  snuffing 
out  the  life  of  a  fellow  citizen  or  de- 
stroying his  property.  We  in  the  civil- 
ized world  do  not  accept  that  kind  of 
conduct.  We  want  to  condemn  it  wher- 
ever and  by  whom  it  is  exercised. 


THE  DANGER  OF  GRAMM 
RUDMAN 

The  SPEAKER  por  tempore.  Under 
a  orevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  pro- 
posal caui  be  discussed  in  many  ways. 
There  are  many  things  wrong  with  It. 


We  have  heard  discussions  of  its  con- 
stitutionality, discussions  of  its  poor 
economics.  There  are  numerous  ways 
that  it  can   be   examined   and   found 
wanting.   I   would  like  to  talk   today 
about  the  danger  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
The  recent  comment  from  the  Not>el 
Prize  winner  in  economics.  Professor 
Modighani  I  think  referred  to  it  as  a 
Micke>  Mouse  proposal.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  Mickey  Mouse  proposal,  because 
I  think  it  IS  far  more  dangerous  than 
Mickey  Mouse    It  is  a  plot  which  will 
bring  Reaganomics  to  the  point  where 
it  always  wanted  to  arrive,  and  that  Is. 
it  will  finish  off  domestic  programs. 
The    goal    of    Reaganomics    was    to 
shrink    the    Government,    to    get   the 
Government   out    of   the   business   of 
caring  for  the  neediest  people,  to  focus 
the  Goveniment,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, wholly  and  exclusively  on  mat- 
ters of  defense  and  foeign  policy,  and 
the  move  to  destroy  the  domestic  pro- 
grams will  be  consumated  with  this 
Gramm-Rudman  bUl.  It  Is  a  complicat- 
ed bill.  There  are  numerous  aspects  to 
it.  But  when  It  all  bolls  down,  the  final 
bottom    line    is    that    the    Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  wlU  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  make  the  flnsd  deci- 
sions as  to  what  should  be  cut  in  the 
budget  in  order  to  eliminate  the  defi- 
cit.  This   Is  the  President   who   has 
never  submitted  a  balanced  budget.  So 
we  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  will 
cut,  we  do  not  know  In  detail  what  he 
will  cut,  but  we  do  know   from  the 
budget  that  he  has  submitted  which 
programs  he  Is  likely  to  cut,  because 
those   are   the   programs   he   has   ex- 
pressed a  great  dislike  for.  and  many 
of  these  same  programs  he  has  already 
put    zero    In    the    budget    for  those 
programs. 

We  know  that  programs  like  the 
women's  infants  and  children's  pro- 
gram will  be  one  of  those  targets.  We 
know  that  educational  programs  will 
be  one  of  those  targets  We  know  that 
food  stamps  will  be  another  one  of 
those  targets.  We  know  the  kinds  of 
cuts  that  were  made  a£  a  result  of  the 
process  that  was  started  m  1981  with 
Gramm-I.^tta-  We  know  the  kinds  of 
tremendou.s  cui£  that  were  made  early 
in  the  Reagan  admmistratlon  Sc  we 
have  a  good  idea  as  to  which  prog-ams 
the  President  will  proceed  to  cut  when 
he  is  handed  these  awesome  powers. 
The  victims  of  these  programs  uill  be 
children.  The  vicilirLS  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  the  handicapped,  they 
will  be  the  unemployed  they  uill  be 
Infants,  they  will  be  the  aged  In  these 
sets  of  categories,  the  unemployed,  the 
aged,  the  children,  one  of  the  largest 
victims  of  course  will  be  the  mmonty. 
because  they  are  using  a  dispropor- 
tionate set  of  these  programs,  they 
bear  a  disproportionate  set  of  the 
problems  and  Ills  of  this  society,  they 
are  the  unemployed,  the  hungry,  they 
are  the  needs  who  need  the  health 
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care  provided  with  Oovemment  assist- 
ance, they  are  the  ones  who  will  be 
hurt  most.  Blacks.  In  particular.  We 
have  statistics  to  show  that  in  the  few 
years  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  been  in  power  already,  blacks,  in 
particular,  have  suffered,  and  that 
there  Is  an  escaled  decline  of  the  state 
of  affairs  of  black  Americaris  In  this 
country. 

So  Gramm-Rudman,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  pass,  will  finish  off  the  job  that  has 
already  been  done  all  too  well.  The 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  pro- 
posal has  held  it  as  an  attempt  to 
bring  Government  spending  under 
control  and  to  eliminate  the  deficit.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  simplicity.  But  as 
Albert  Einstein  once  said.  "Everything 
should  be  as  simple  as  can  be,  but  not 
simpler." 

A  review  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  sim- 
pler than  can  be  in  order  lo  resolve 
the  problem  at  hand  It  has  come  as 
no  surprise  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  or  to  any  other  person  involved 
in  political  life  that  politicians  like 
simple  solutions,  simple  solutions 
which  can  readily  be  conveyed  to  their 
constituencies.  They  also  like  solutions 
which  delay  any  sacrifice  or  hardship 
until  after  they  have  been  re-elected. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  convenient  device  for 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
passed  It,  because  many  of  them  are 
up  for  re-election.  It  is  a  very  likable 
proposal  from  the  perspective  of  their 
enlightened  self-Interest  and  their 
next  re-election  problems. 

The  pain  will  begin  after  the  1986 
election.  I  should  say  the  new  pain, 
the  escalation  of  pain  for  those  who 
are  already  in  pain  will '  take  place 
after  1986.  The  painful  choices  will  be 
shifted  from  the  Congress  to  the 
President  who  will  not  have  to  stand 
for  re-election.  This  President  will  not 
have  to  stand  for  re-election  again. 

Looking  at  the  kinds  of  choices  that 
will  have  to  be  made,  Gramm-Rudman 
suggests  budget  cuts  to  get  the  deficit 
down.  Programs  with  many  benefici- 
aries, such  as  Social  Security,  will  not 
be  touched.  We  are  glad  for  that.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  Social  Security 
touched.  Programs  with  powerful 
beneficiaries,  such  as  defense  contrac- 
tors, are  not  to  be  touched.  This  is  a 
tragedy,  because  here  is  the  place 
where  most  of  the  cuts  can  be  made 
without  inflicting  pain  on  people.  Pro- 
grams with  powerless  constituencies, 
such  as  the  working  poor  and  the  de- 
pendent, are  to  be  cut  at  will.  This  cut- 
ting is  to  be  done  by  the  administra- 
tion which  has  shewn  a  marked  lack 
of  sympathy  for  the  dependent  among 
us.  After  all,  children,  for  example,  do 
not  vote  or  contribute  to  political  par- 
ties. The  unemployed  are  also  the 
most  unorganized  and,  thus,  they  are 
unable  to  gain  the  attention  of  elected 
officials.   Programs   for   these   people 


would  therefore  be  made  available,  put 
on  the  chopping  block,  to  save  the 
Nation  from  the  deficit. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  deficit 
is  a  serious  problem  and  that  It  must 
be  addressed.  However,  shifting  our  re- 
sponsibilities off  to  the  executive 
branch  hardly  seems  responsible  or 
courageous.  Another  more  honorable 
approach  would  be  to  take  a  look  at  al- 
ternative budgets  which  were  worked 
out  already  by  certain  Members  of  this 
House,  Members  of  this  House  who 
took  a  stand,  they  proposed  cuts,  and 
they  found  a  way  to  work  out  the  defi- 
cit. One  such  proposal  was  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  budget. 

The  Black  Caucus  budget  Increased 
revenues  and  allocated  budget  cuts  In 
a  reasonable  manner.  Although  It  left 
the  deficit  at  the  same  level  as  the 
House  budget  for  1986,  it  reduced  that 
deficit  to  $125.19  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  to  $73.8  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1988.  So  the  Black  Caucus  alternative 
budget,  this  much  ignored  document, 
is  a  very  sound  proposal  which  certain- 
ly did  not  shirk  its  responsibility.  It 
addressed  the  deficit  and  it  started  the 
process  of  reductions.  This  deficit  re- 
duction approach  of  the  Black  Caucus 
budget  did  not  transfer  our  constitu- 
tional powers  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  It  did  not  ask  the 
weakest  among  us  to  once  again  shoul- 
der the  burden  created  by  the  tax  cuts 
to  the  wealthy  and  the  tax  cuts  to  cor- 
porations, the  burden  that  is  created 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Fortune 
500  corporations  pay  absolutely  no 
taxes  at  all.  It  made  the  hard  choices 
among  options  which  competed  in 
merit. 

How  did  the  Black  Caucus  find  sav- 
ings? Each  program  was  evaluated  to 
determine  how  savings  could  be  made 
without  abandoning  those  tasks  of  the 
Government  which  simply  must  get 
done.  Our  Federal  Goverrunent  exists 
for  more  than  Just  defense  and  foreign 
policy.  I  do  not  know  why  this  notion 
seems  to  have  so  much  credibility, 
seems  to  be  legitimatized,  when  most 
of  the  civilized  free-world  countries  do 
not  accept  that  as  the  only  responsibil- 
ity of  their  National  Government. 
Most  of  the  civilized  free-world  na- 
tions are  spending  far  more,  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  their  budget  on 
domestic  programs,  on  programs  for 
people,  on  education,  on  programs  for 
the  aged,  on  programs  for  health. 
Most  of  them  are  spending  far  more,  a 
far  greater  percentage  of  their  budget, 
than  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  very  rich  country  wants  to  turn 
away  from  the  very  important  task  of 
taking  care  of  those  In  need,  and  not 
just  those  In  need,  but  taking  care  of 
the  populace  In  general. 

I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  In  being 
concerned  about  the  defense  of  this 
country,  both  in  the  short  term,  the 
short  range,  or  the  long  range.  The  de- 
fense of  this  country  Is  not  dependent 


on  how  many  contracts  we  can  award 
to  defense  contractors,  how  many  new 
MX  missiles  we  can  build.  It  is  not  de- 
pendent on  how  we  let  our  military 
run  wild  and  pay  enormous  amounts 
for  spare  parts.  The  defense  of  our 
country  Is  as  much  dependent  on  our 
educational  system  and  the  kinds  of 
products  that  we  produce,  the  pool  of 
talent,  the  brainpower  of  this  Nation, 
is  as  Important  to  the  short-term  and 
long-term  defense  as  any  contract  we 
could  ever  award  for  any  new  weapon 
system. 

So  a  neglect  of  these  aspects  of  the 
Federal  responsibility,  the  kind  of  ne- 
glect which  is  escalating  and  which 
has  been  rampant  in  this  administra- 
tion, serves  as  a  danger,  it  Is  a  danger 
to  our  national  defense. 

But  the  Black  Caucus,  being  con- 
cerned about  national  defense.  In  Its 
alternative  budget  looks  at  the  area  of 
national  defense. 

For  fiscal  year  1986,  the  House  had 
proposed,  the  House  final  proposal, 
$267.1  billion;  the  other  body  proposed 
$273.1  billion  for  defense.  Our  caucus 
budget  was  $261.5  billion,  not  too  far. 
not  too  great  a  range  In  the  difference 
between  the  caucus  alternative  budget 
of  $261.5  billion  and  the  House-passed 
budget  of  $267.1  billion. 

The  bulk  of  the  caucus  savings  were 
In  the  area  of  procurement  and  allow- 
ances function.  Given  the  problems 
which  have  occurred  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  criticisms  of 
the  Departments  staunchest  allies  In 
the  other  body,  it  Is  more  than  reason- 
able to  question  the  procurements 
which  have  consumed  billions  of  dol- 
lars without  making  our  military 
forces  able  to  better  serve  their  func- 
tion in  our  society.  A  military  is  not 
supposed  to  be  a  separate  entity  which 
performs  any  function  other  than 
those  which  are  constitutionally  man- 
dated. It  Is  not.  as  In  other  countries, 
an  Institution  from  which  one  can 
expect  to  derive  wealth  and  power. 
The  Armed  Forces  Is  not  created  for 
that  purpose.  The  military  budget  for 
contracts  Is  not  for  that  purpose.  It  Is 
there  for  national  defense,  which  Is  to 
be  utilized  at  the  behest  of  the  civilian 
authorities.  The  military  which  Ameri- 
cans take  pride  In  Is  one  which  serves 
our  population,  our  civllisui  popula- 
tion, not  one  which  is  a  cause  for 
draining  resources  from  that  popula- 
tion. 

The  next  budget  function  which  the 
Black  Caucus  made  significant  savings 
In  was  the  energy  expenditures.  Ex- 
penditures for  energy  supplies  were 
significantly  reduced  while  funds  for 
energy  conservation  were  Increased 
slightly. 

D  1730 
The   overall    totals   In    that   budget 
were  $5.75  billion  In  the  budget  passed 
by    the    House;    $5.1    billion    in    the 
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budget  of  the  other  body;  and  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  the  caucus  budget.  We  showed 
how  you  could  save  money  and  at  the 
same  time  we  actually  Increased  the 
funds  for  energy  conservation. 

In  the  commerce  and  housing  credit 
budget  function  the  House  budget 
called  for  $4.6  billion.  The  other  body 
for  $3.4  billion.  But  the  caucus  budget 
reduced  it  to  $2.8  billion.  Savings  were 
achieved  by  cuts  In  the  non-FHA  and 
the  GNMA  mortgage  credit  and  thrift 
Insurance  programs  and  the  Postal 
Service  function. 

Additional  deficit  reduction  meas- 
ures were  calculated  based  on  in- 
creased revenues.  Like  it  or  not.  the 
practical  reality  is  that  a  budget  can 
only  be  balanced  through  decreased 
expenditures,  increased  Income  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  approaches. 
When  viewing  the  policy  behind  the 
Federal  programs,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
cripple  a  program  and  to  stop  the 
function  If  one  believes  that  the  policy 
rationale  for  the  programs  creation 
still  exists. 

Since,  as  a  general  rule,  expendi- 
tures tend  to  benefit  those  with  the 
least  cuts  on  this  side  of  the  equation. 
It  requires  that  we  stop  assistance  to 
the  most  dependent  segments  of  our 
population:  The  poor,  the  very  young, 
the  old,  and  those  who  are  disabled. 
Increased  revenues,  in  contrast,  come 
through  the  taxation  of  those  who  are 
more  affluent  and  hence  more  capable 
of  shouldering  this  burden. 

It  should  not  escape  our  attention 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  deficit  came 
about  by  a  combination  of  reduction  in 
revenues  and  increased  expenditures 
for  defense.  Both  happening  at  the 
same  time  as  a  part  of  Reaganomics. 
Americans  were  promised  a  military 
buildup  exceeding  the  buildup  associ- 
ated with  the  Vietnam  war.  They  were 
also  promised  that  they  would  not  be 
asked  to  shoulder  any  additional 
burden  to  achieve  this  end.  Although 
the  probability  of  this  happening  was 
low.  people  chose  to  believe  that  they 
could,  as  a  nation,  spend  more  than 
their  mcome  without  any  further  debt 
problems.  This  proved  not  to  be  true, 
of  course. 

When  President  Reagan  came  Into 
office,  the  national  debt  after  almost 
200  years  of  constitutional  government 
was  under  $1  trillion.  Now  we  are 
about  to  have  a  national  debt  of  over 
$2  trillion.  The  "Buy  now,  pay  later" 
approach  has  come  home  to  roost  aind 
we  have  to  begin  to  start  paying  our 
debts. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  maintain 
those  services  which  our  view  of  our- 
selves demands.  We  are  not  a  nation 
which  wants  to  be  known  for  Its  poor, 
its  hungry  and  its  homeless.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  a  nation  which  ignores  the 
needs  of  the  elderly,  the  young  and 
the  disabled  among  us.  Even  as  a 
family  coming  out  of  debt  does  not 
start  to  cut  expenditures  by  eliminat- 


ing essentials  such  as  food,  we  as  a 
nation  cannot  eliminate  those  essen- 
tials which  define  us  In  our  own  eyes 
and  In  the  eyes  of  others. 

Americans  consider  themselves  to  be 
a  fair,  honest,  hardworking  people. 
That  view  Is  well  founded  in  our  histo- 
ry and  our  social  fabric.  As  we  strive  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  deficit  problem, 
and  the  burden  that  it  will  necessarily 
place  on  future  generations,  we  must 
do  so  in  a  way  that  is  fair  and  honest. 
This  may  be  the  easiest  way  to  pro- 
ceed, but  It  Is  the  only  way  that  we 
can  If  we  are  to  remain  proud  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  Nation.  The  one  way 
not  to  proceed  is  to  proceed  as 
Gramm-Rudman  is  proceeding.  The 
one  way  not  to  proceed  is  to  hand  over 
enormous  powers  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  to  hand  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  over  to 
the  executive  branch  of  government  to 
give  up  the  time-honored  concept  of  a 
separation  of  powers  and  to  proceed  to 
allow  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment to  complete  its  agenda  and  that 
agenda  is  to  get  government  out  of  the 
business  of  taking  care  of  the  people 
In  greatest  need.  To  do  that  would  be 
a  disaster  indeed,  and  we  should  recog- 
nize Gramm-Rudman  as  being  that 
kind  of  plot.  It  will  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me.  and 
I  appreciate  this  latest  in  his  demon- 
strated concern  for  the  poorest  people 
of  this  country. 

Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the 
version  of  Gramm-Rudman  that 
passed  the  other  body  and  came  over 
here  have  two  sets  of  concerns.  One  is 
constitutional,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  role  of  the  Congress  In  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal  probably  ought  to  be  called 
the  "Emasculation  Proclamation,"  be- 
cause It  Is  a  decision  by  the  other  body 
simply  to  divest  itself  from  responsibil- 
ity for  the  budget  deficits. 

A  number  of  people  have  comment- 
ed and  will  comment  on  Its  glaring 
structural  flaws.  It  Is  particularly 
ironic  that  many  who  call  themselves 
conservatives,  and  conservatives  have 
historically  in  this  country  worried 
about  excessive  executive  power,  about 
an  insufficiency  of  power  remaining  In 
the  elected  legislative  body.  It  Is  ex- 
traordinary how  that  has  fled  In  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  It  Is  a 
reason  why  people  like  George  Will 
and  others  who  are  on  the  conserva- 
tive side  have  been  so  appalled  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman  proposal. 

There  is.  however,  another  equally 
distressing  aspect  of  it  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  talked 
about,  and  that  is  the  extent  to  which 
Gramm-Rudman.  as  passed  by  the 
other  body,  would  Inflict  enormous 
harm  on  Irmocent,  vulnerable  people. 


Beginning  in  1981.  at  the  urging  of 
the  President,  one  thing  ought  to  t)e 
clear  when  we  talk  about  reducing  the 
deficit.  If  the  Congress  had  substitut- 
ed none  of  Its  own  judgment  for  that 
of  the  President.  If  Congress  had 
simply  done  everything  the  President 
asked  us  to  do.  the  deficit  today  would 
be  virtually  identical  to  what  it  Is. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey],  who  Is  now  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  has 
totaled  it  up,  and  Ronald  Reagan  had 
asked  Congress  to  spend  virtually 
identical  to  what  Congress  has  spent. 
That  ought  to  be  clear,  because  the 
difference  between  us  is  not  over 
whether  or  not  we  reduce  the  deficit, 
but  how  we  do  it. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  asked  Congress 
to  spend  virtually  the  same  amount, 
$100  or  $200  million  less  than  has  been 
spent  out  of  a  $2,700,000,000  amount. 
So  we  are  talking  about  virtually  the 
same  amount  of  spending.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  how  we  spend  It.  What 
Gramm-Rudman  does  as  it  comes  to  us 
is  to  say  that  the  MX  missile  is 
exempt.  We  should  not  cut  any  MX 
missiles  despite  the  fact  that  we  have 
now  adopted  in  Congress  a  compro- 
mise that  virtually  admits  that  it  has 
no  real  military  necessity.  But  we  are 
still  going  to  go  ahead  juid  spend  bil- 
lions on  that,  but  we  will  cut  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  poor,  that  is 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Gramm-Rudman  says  cut  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  poor  under  Medic- 
aid, which  is  not  protected  and  not 
exempt,  but  exempt  the  MX  missile. 
Contracts  in  the  Pentagon,  all  of  the 
abuses  people  have  read  about,  the  ex- 
cesses, the  overcharges,  those  are 
exempt  from  fiscal  discipline  under 
Gramm-Rudman's  automatic  provi- 
sion, but  the  program  of  Women's  and 
Infant's  Children's  feeding,  that  is  not 
exempt. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Babton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  President  Reagan  has  sub- 
mitted budget  requests  very  nearly 
Identical  to  what  the  Congress  has  ac- 
tually spent.  That  Is  a  matter  of 
record.  My  question  to  the  gentleman 
is:  Does  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts honestly  think  that  had  the 
President  submitted  requests  that 
were  substantially  lower,  in  fact  that 
woul'l  have  balanced  the  budget,  that 
this  Congress  and  prior  Congresses 
would  have  gone  along  with  those  re- 
quests? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  reply. 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  I  commend  his  Intel- 
lectual honesty.  We  have  now  stipulat- 
ed what  Is  in  fact  the  fact,  and  people 
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should  not  take  for  granted  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  admit  the 
facts.  We  do  not  always  do  that,  so  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

But  we  now  agree,  there  has  been  no 
difference  between  the  President  and 
Congress  and  what  should  be  spent. 
He  asked  me,  would  we  have  asked  for 
less?  I  will  say  to  him  "Yes." 

D  1740 

I  do  not  think  Congress  on  its  own 
would,  for  Instance,  have  funded  the 
Pentagon  at  the  level  that  the  Penta- 
gon is  funded.  Congress  would  not 
have  come  up  with  Radio  Marti.  I 
voted  for  Radio  Marti.  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  be  engaging  in  free  speech 
elsewhere.  But  at  a  time  of  crisis,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  saying  to  poor  preg- 
nant women  we  will  cut  the  food  that 
you  get  to  keep  the  likelihood  that 
you  will  have  healthy  children,  that  is 
what  Gramm-Rudman  does.  Broad- 
casting political  soap  operas  to  Cuba  is 
a  lower  order  of  priority. 

So  I  think  that  if  the  President  had 
not  pushed  us  in  some  of  these  areas, 
yes.  we  would  have  spent  so  much. 

We  have  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  That  is  a  new  pro- 
gram. It  had  some  support  in  here  and 
in  the  other  body  and  it  had  support 
from  the  President.  The  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  is  a  travel 
service  for  politicians.  It  sends  Ameri- 
can politicians  to  Europe.  It  sends 
Asian  politicians  to  America.  It  sends 
politicians  all  over  the  place  so  we  can 
talk  about  how  wonderful  democracy 
is.  And  it  sure  is  wonderful  if  you  are 
getting  your  trips  paid  for  all  over  the 
place  to  go  and  talk  about  it. 

And  then  you  are  going  to  turn 
around  and  you  are  going  to  cut  chap- 
ter 1.  Do  you  know  what  chapter  1  is? 
It  is  a  program  that  began  in  the  six- 
ties and  has  been  supported  by  con- 
servatives and  liberals  alike.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike.  It  tries  to 
provide  educational  assistance  to  poor 
children  who  are  not  learning  well. 
That  is  subject  to  cuts  under  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Chapter  1  would  be  subject 
to  cuts  under  Gramm-Rudman;  but 
not  the  MX  missile,  not  the  $700  toilet 
seats. 

Wo  are  not  talking  about  the  desir- 
ability of  cutting  the  budget  deficit. 
Of  course,  we  should. 

I  would  Eisk,  if  the  gentleman  would 
continue  to  yield  to  me,  if  I  could  Just 
introduce  some  material  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  let  me  enu- 
merate what  I  would  like  to  put  in. 

Our  colleague.  Mr.  Sabo.  has  asked 
me  to  submit  the  recent  statement  of 
the  Conference  of  Synodlcal  Bishops 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  on 
Gramm-Rudman.  All  29  of  the  bishops 
have  signed  it. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  collea^es  to  the 
recent  statement  of  the  Conference  of  Syn- 


odical  Biihop«  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  on  the  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ment. This  statement  wa«  siffned  by  all  29 
of  the  bishops  and  expresses  some  very  im- 
portant points.  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  serious  attention. 

Statement  or  the  Confeiieiice  or  Syhodical 
Bishops  or  the  LtrrHERAH  CHtmcH  in 
America  on  the  Oramm-Rudman  Ameni>- 

MENT 

The  Conference  of  Synodlcal  Bishops  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  In  America,  meeting 
In  Washington  this  week,  was  briefed  on  the 
Gramm-Rudman  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. We,  the  undersigned  bishops  of  the 
LCA,  are  deeply  troubled  by  this  amend- 
ment's potentially  devastating  impact  on 
the  federal  programs  which  provide  for  the 
basic  needs  of  the  poor. 

Together  with  all  of  the  blshoos  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches, 
we  asserted  earlier  this  year  that:  "Our  defi- 
cit dilemma  has  no  painless  solutions.  How- 
ever, the  sacrifice  required  must  be  distrib- 
uted In  accordance  the  ability  of  Individuals 
and  groups  to  bear  It.  The  allocation  of  lim- 
ited resources  should  be  based  on  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  utility  and  effective- 
ness of  tax  breaks,  military  spending  and 
social  programs." 

The  action  the  Senate  has  Just  taken  seri- 
ously compromises  that  principle. 

Automatic  reductioas  in  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments and  across-the-board  cuts  in  dis- 
cretionary programs,  trigger  .d  if  Congress 
falls  to  reach  its  deficit  reduction  targets, 
seem  on  the  surface  to  be  a  fair  way  to 
spread  the  pain  of  deficit  reduction.  Howev- 
er, with  Social  Security,  a  large  percentage 
of  defense  spending,  other  relatively  uncon- 
trollable programs,  and  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  "off  the  table."  the  heaviest 
burden  for  reducing  the  deficit  falls  on  the 
remaining  half  of  the  budget.  Budget  au- 
thority for  some  programs,  such  as  subsi- 
dized housing  for  the  poor,  elderly  and 
handicapped,  would  have  to  be  cut  bacli 
drastically  to  achieve  the  mandated  outlay 
savings.  Other  programs,  such  as  food 
stamps  and  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children,  could  experience  signflcant  reduc- 
tions—a  move  which  we  cannot  countenance 
given  the  documentation  of  widespread  and 
persistent  hunger  In  America. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire an  evaluation  of  the  revenue  side  of 
the  budget  ledger,  should  deficit  reduction 
targets  remain  urunet.  Tax  expenditures 
contribute  significantly  to  the  deficit  and 
are  expected  to  Increase  by  $192  billion  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1984  and  flsacl  year  1989. 
Failure  to  evaluate  both  actual  spending 
and  tax  expenditures  could  result  In  such 
anomalies  as  low-Income  housing  programs 
being  cut  through  automatic  reductions 
while  real  estate  tax  shelters  remain  unscru- 
tlnlzed. 

You  win  be  considering  very  serious  Issues 
relating  to  the  amendment's  Impact  on  the 
economy  and  on  the  balance  of  White 
House-Congressional  budgetary  power.  But 
as  church  leaders,  whose  congregations  and 
agencies  assist  persons  In  need  throughout 
the  country,  we  would  urge  you  also  to 
make  concern  for  the  poor  a  priority  In  your 
deliberations.  Specifically,  we  urge  you  to 
exempt  from  the  automatic  reductions  low- 
Income  entitlement  and  discretionary  pro- 
grams as  you  develop  a  process  which  would 
more  equitably  spread  the  burden  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 


Mr.  FRANK.  It  says.  "We.  the  un- 
dersigned bishops"— I  am  reading  now. 
I  have  not  become  a  bishop  in  the  in- 
terim—"are  deeply  troubled  by  this 
amendment's  potentially  devastating 
impact  on  the  Federal  programs  which 
provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  the 
poor." 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  signed 
by  Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir.  This  in  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, the  hierarchy  of  the  church. 

U.S.  Cathouc  CoNrERENCE,  De- 
partment or  Social  Develop- 
ment AND  World  Peace,  Optice 
OP  Domestic  Social  Develop- 
ment. 

Washington.  DC.  October  16.  198S. 
Dear  Representative;  On  l>ehalf  of  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  I  am 
writing  to  call  your  attention  to  the  likely 
negative  Impact  on  the  poor  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  balanced  budget  amendment. 

As  the  House  t>eglns  delltieratlons  on  this 
proposal,  we  urge  you  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  far-reaching  consequences  a 
balanced  budget  plan  may  have  on  pro- 
grams that  provide  basic  necessities  for  the 
poor.  Over  the  past  four  yeiirs,  reductions  In 
low-Income  programs  have  been  deeper  than 
the  cuts  In  virtually  any  other  area  of  the 
budget.  Millions  of  families  have  l)een  se- 
verely affected  by  these  budget  cuts. 

The  budget  deficit  Is  a  massive  and  serious 
problem.  We  encourage  you  to  continue  to 
explore  responsible  ways  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. We  believe,  however,  that  additional 
cutting  In  programs  for  the  poor  Is  not  an 
acceptable  method  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. The  basic  needs  of  the  poor  must  take 
precedence  over  other  areas  of  the  budget 
that  are  less  fundamental  to  the  protection 
of  human  dignity.  Therefore,  as  you  craft  a 
plan  ..o  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  we  urge 
you  to  exempt  low-income  programs  (e.g.. 
Food  Stamps.  Medicaid,  AFDC.  SSI.  low 
Income  housing)  from  any  further  cuts.  We 
are  also  concerned  about  the  potentially  ad- 
verse impact  of  Gramm-Rudman  on  foreign 
aid  programs  that  help  the  poor  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  programs  which  we  have 
consistently  supported. 

Thank  you  for  consideration  of  these 
views. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir. 

Mr.  FRANK.  "I  am  writing  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  likely  negative 
lmpsw;t  on  the  poor  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment." 

The  American  Jewish  Committee 
similarly  opposing  this. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee, 
Institute  op  Human  Relations. 

New  York.  NY.  October  IS.  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
5pcaJlcer   of  the   House   of  Representatives. 
U.S.  Capitol  Washingtoru  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives considers  the  bill  to  raise  the 
national  debt  celling,  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  Is  concerned  that  an  amendment 
may  be  attached  to  this  legislation  aimed  at 
reducing  the  deficit  by  cutting  programs  In 
arbitrary  or  unplanned  ways.  We  believe 
that  Issues  like  budget  reduction  and  pro- 
gram cuts  are  serious  matters  that  need  to 
be  considered  carefully.  They  should  not  be 
rushed  through  the  legislative  process  with- 
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out  adequate  opportunity  to  evaluate  their 
provisions  and  implications  for  key  policy 
concerns- and  without  the  thoughtful  proc- 
ess required  for  a  fundamental  change  In 
executive-Congressional  relations. 

We  recognize  the  urgent  need  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit  and  bring  spending 
under  control.  We  can  understand  the 
desire  of  Congress  to  place  itself  on  record 
In  favor  of  eliminating  unacceptable  federal 
deficits.  We  believe  it  lll-ad\'lsed,  however, 
to  seize  upon  the  necessity  to  pass  a  higher 
debt  celling  to  Introduce  a  potential  major 
shift  in  the  balance  of  executive-legislative 
budget  responsibilities  and  to  open  the  door 
to  possible  wholesale  program  cuts  whose 
effects  have  not  been  adequately  studied. 
We  urge  the  House  to  pass  a  debt  ceiling  bill 
that  does  not  Include  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment  that  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  If  a  budget-balancing  provision  is 
considered  necessary.  It  should  come  only 
after  a  full  discussion  of  Its  consequences. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
Identify  responsible  and  constructive  ways 
to  reduce  the  deficit  and  implement  nation- 
al programs  in  an  efficient  manner. 
Sincerely. 

David  M.  Gordis, 
Executive  Vice  President 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  like  to  further 
submit  letters  froin  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  and  from  the  Con- 
sortium for  Citizens  with  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities. 

Child  Welpare  League 

OP  America,  Inc., 
New  YorK  NY.  October  IS.  198S. 

Dear  Member  or  Congress:  On  behalf  of 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
(CWLA)  and  Its  350  member  agencies  and 
1,200  affiliates  throughout  this  country  who 
provide  a  range  of  services  to  children  and 
families  in  crisis,  I  am  writing  to  express  our 
deep  concern  about  the  Gramm-Rudman 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  week. 

While  we  loo  are  concerned  about  project- 
ed deficits,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Amendment  achieves  the 
goal  of  deficit  reduction  in  a  fair,  equitable, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  effective  manner.  Spe- 
cifically: 

We  oppose  the  provision  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  exempting  that  portion  of  the  de- 
fense budget  which  is  covered  by  prior  year 
contracts  and  obligations.  Such  contracts 
and  obligations  account  for  approximately 
40%  of  the  total  defense  budget  and.  In  fair- 
ness, should  be  considered  as  part  of  any 
base  used  to  compute  automatic  spending 
reductions.  The  defense  budget  has  received 
huge  increases  over  the  past  five  years  and 
in  large  measure  is  responsible  for  our  cur- 
rent deficit.  Therefore,  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  defense  budget  fully  shoulder  Its  share 
of  automatic  spending  reductions  In  any  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  deficit  or  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

Given  that  40%  of  the  defense  budget. 
Social  Security  and  interest  payments  on 
the  national  debt  would  all  be  exempt  from 
automatic  spending  reductions,  the  burden 
for  reducing  the  deficit  and  balancing  the 
budget  will  fall  disproportionately  on  pro- 
grams serving  children  and  low  income  fam- 
ilies. These  programs  have  already  contrib- 
uted to  reducing  the  deficit  by  absorbing 
more  than  $10  billion  a  year  In  cuU  since 
1981.  We.  therefore,  urge  you  to  specifically 
exempt  discretionary  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams serving  children  and  low  income  per- 
sons during  House-Senate  Conference  nego- 


tiations   on    the    Gramm-Rudman    amend- 
ment. 

Any  effort  to  balance  the  budget  and  elimi- 
nate deficits  should  allow  the  inclusion  of 
new  revenues  from  taxes.  Recent  tax  breaks 
for  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
rather  than  expenditures  for  children  and 
low  Income  families  have  significantly  con- 
tributed to  the  current  deficit  Moreover,  it 
is  not  certain  that  if  the  entire  non-defense 
discretionary  portion  of  the  budget  were  to- 
tally eliminated  that  the  Federal  budget 
would  be  balanced.  Ne-v  revenues  must  be 
allowed  in  any  plan  aimed  at  reducing  the 
deficit. 

Congress  must  not  relinquish  its  authority 
and  responsibility  in  making  budget  deci- 
sions. Considerable  discretion  Is  provided  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  under  Gramm-Rudman  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  make  automatic 
spending  reductions  and.  in  the  case  of 
OMB,  In  allocating  reductions,  possibly 
down  to  the  line  item.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  more  serious  elements  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  its  long-term  implications  re- 
garding future  national  budget  policy  in 
that  Congress  could  effectively  be  over- 
turned in  its  budget  decisions  by  allowing 
the  President  the  ultimate  authority  in  this 
regard. 

CWLA  urges  your  serious  consideration  of 
these  Issues  as  well  as  your  consideration  of 
whether  to  move  forward  with  a  balanced 
budget  package  at  this  time.  The  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  is  barely  two-weeks 
old:  it  has  not  been  subject  to  committee 
scrutiny  or  deliberation  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate;  and.  it  has  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  the  future  of  our  national 
budget  process.  It  deserves,  therefore,  a 
more  thoughtful  and  deliberate  consider- 
ation than  can  possibly  be  provided  in  the 
next  week  and  a  half. 

Such  consideration  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant given  that,  as  currently  proposed. 
Gramm-Rudman  would  be  devastating  for 
programs  serving  children  and  low-income 
families.  Unfortunately,  these  populations 
are  least  able  to  provide  you  with  their  anal- 
ysis of  this  proposal  and  they,  therefore, 
rely  on  your  Judgment  and  wisdom  for  their 
protection.  CWLA  urges  you  to  keep  in 
mind  the  children  who  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  Gramm-Rudman  as  you  decide 
how  you  win  vote  on  the  matter. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

David  S.  Liederman, 

Executive  Director. 

consortittm  por  citizens 
With  Developmental  Disabilities, 

October  18,  19SS. 

Dear  Conferee:  The  Consortium  for  Citi- 
zens with  Developmental  Disabilities 
(CCDD)  wishes  to  express  our  outrage 
about  the  budget  deficit  reduction  plan  au- 
thored by  Senators  Gramm  and  Rudman 
and  currently  under  consideration  in  confer- 
ence by  the  House  and  Senate. 

CCDD  is  comprised  of  national  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  undersigned,  who  work 
on  behalf  of  our  country's  citizens  with  the 
most  severe  disabilities.  Although  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  frequently 
have  unmet  needs,  many  have  available  to 
them  some  basic  Federal  supports  through 
Federal/State  programs  and  personal  enti- 
tlements. These  supports  allow  them  to 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads,  food,  medical 
assistance,  and  special  education  and  train- 
ing programs  aimed  at  helping  them  l)ecome 
more  independent  and  productive  citizens. 


During  many  years  of  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port, members  of  both  Houses  have  worked 
valiantly  to  develop  and  maintain  these 
vital  sen'ices  and  benefits,  which  are  now  so 
seriously  threatened. 

We  have  two  major  objections  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Amendments  as  we  under- 
stand them.  First,  the  current  Congression- 
al procedures  for  budget  approval  would  be 
radically  changed,  placing  sweeping  author- 
ity In  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
The  future  of  our  services  and  our  people 
would  be  that  much  more  at  risk.  CCDD 
wishes  to  express  its  dismay  over  this  possi- 
bility, and  strongly  urge  Congress  to  work 
to  retain  its  current  authority  over  the 
budget  process.  In  this  way,  people  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  will  maintain  their 
opportunity  to  share  their  views  and  con- 
cerns with  their  elected  represenUtives  and 
not  to  have  the  quality  of  their  lives  decided 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Secondly.  CCDD  is  particularly  concerned 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  budget  cuts 
required  by  Gramm-Rudmann  will  likely 
result  in  massive  curtailment  of  services  and 
benefits  to  persons  with  developmentaJ  dis- 
abilities. None  of  the  programs  geared  to 
protect  and  Improve  the  lives  of  our  people 
are  protected.  Yet,  citizens  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  are  among  our  most  vul- 
nerable populations.  What  will  happen  to 
them  in  FY'91  when  programs  like  vocation- 
al rehabilitation,  special  education,  Medic- 
aid and  others  are  slashed  beyond  recogni- 
tion? We  urge  you  to  exempt  Federal  pro- 
grams serving  people  with  developmental 
disabilities  from  the  cutbacks  envisioned 
under  Gramm-Rudman. 

CCDD  does  realize  that  deficit  reduction 
is  an  important  national  priority.  It  must  be 
done  to  keep  our  nation  strong.  We  implore 
you  to  do  all  you  can  to  find  effective  ave- 
nues other  than  gutting  handicapped  and 
other  human  services  programs.  Surely 
there  are  ways  to  raise  substantial  addition- 
al revenues  to  reduce  the  deficit  Surely,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  defense  budget 
can  be  scrutinized  for  possible  reductions. 

Persons  with  developmental  disabilities, 
their  families  and  advocates,  are  becoming 
very  fearful  that  their  dreams  for  independ- 
ence wlU  soon  end  if  Gramm-Rudman  is  en- 
acted. These  people  have  enough  problems 
facing  them  In  their  everyday  lives  without 
having  to  worry  about  what  the  Congress 
might  do  to  their  benefits  and  services.  We 
strongly  urge  you  to  reflect  carefully  on  the 
impact  of  your  decisions  on  the  lives  of  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities. 

On  behalf  of:  American  Academy  of  Child 
Psychiatry.  American  Occupational  Ther- 
apy Association,  American  Physical  Ther- 
apy Association.  Association  for  Children 
and  Adults  With  Learning  DisabUlties.  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Citizens.  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children.  Epilepsy  Foundation 
of  America,  Nationsa  Alliance  for  the  Men- 
tally ni.  National  Association  of  Private 
Residential  Facilities  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. National  Association  of  Private 
Schools  for  Exceptional  Children.  National 
Association  of  RehabUiUtlon  Faculties,  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Program  Directors.  National  Easter 
Seal  Society.  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, National  Mental  Health  Association, 
National  Network  to  Prevent  Birth  Defecu, 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Association, 
National  Society  for  Children  and  Adults 
with  Autism,  the  Association  for  Persons 
with  Severe  Handicaps,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association,  Inc..  the  Center  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy. 
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Mr.  FRANK.  I  would  like  to  submit 
articles  by  Evans  and  Novak.  Hobart 
Rowen.  George  Will,  and  Haynes 
Johnson,  a  fairly  representative  selec- 
tion of  people. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  13,  1985] 

GOVKRNMKNT  BY  MKAT  CLXAVER 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Bob  Dole,  illustrating  the  axiom  that  wit 
Is  educated  Insolence,  said  the  Senate 
should  pass  the  radical  budget-balancing 
bill  without  hearings  because.  "The  longer 
something  hangs  around  here.  It  gets  stale. 
People  start  reading  it."  Heaven  forfend. 

The  proposal,  an  action-forcing  device, 
would  require  five  annual  cuts  of  equal  size 
($36  billion)  bringing  the  deficit  to  zero  in 
1991.  The  president  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  budget  with  sufficient  spending 
cuts  or  tax  Increases  to  cut  $36  billion  from 
the  deficit.  If— If!— Congress  did  not  ratify 
his  blend  of  pains  and  did  not  devise  its  own 
blend,  the  failure  would  trigger  a  presiden- 
tial duty  to  cut  spending,  across  the  board, 
by  what  fixed  percentage  is  required. 

Note  that  congressional  failure  to  make 
hard  choices  would  not  Invest  the  president 
with  broad  power  to  exercise  rational  discre- 
tion in  shaping  the  budget.  Defenders— yes. 
defenders— of  the  proposal  stress  that  It 
makes  the  president  a  mere  automaton.  The 
proposal  minimizes  choice— thought— in 
budget-making.  This  evasion  of  governance 
might,  for  example,  require  the  president  to 
cut  equally,  thereby  assigning  the  same 
social  value  to  Amtrak  subsidies  and  pro- 
grams for  splna-bif'da  babies. 

This  proposal  is  historic  in  Its  potential 
consequences  and  stuiuiing  In  Its  symbolism, 
especially  as  it  reveals  a  transformation  of 
conservatism.  In  Its  potential  for  large  con- 
sequences. It  ranks  a  cut  below  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  It  will  not  ignite  civil 
war,  quite.  However,  as  an  allocator  of  effec- 
tive power  within  the  central  government, 
the  proposal  is  as  significant  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Considering  its  source— the  conservative 
party— the  proposal  is  as  startling  as  the 
Giles  Enforcement  Act  of  1809.  which  sus- 
pended parts  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  order 
to  enforce  compliance  with  Jefferson's  em- 
bargo against  Britain  and  France.  Sen.  Wil- 
liam B.  Giles,  the  author  of  this  concentra- 
tion of  irresistible  power  In  the  central  gov- 
ernment, was  a  Virginia  Jeffersonian,  at 
least  rhetorically. 

Today's  conservative  proposal  for  shrink- 
ing deficits  mocks  some  conservative  rheto- 
ric. It  would  involve  an  enlargement  of  exec- 
utive-branch power  without  parallel  in 
peacetime.  Modem  conservatism  defined 
itself  In  opposition  first  to  FDR  and  then  to 
LBJ.  Hence  conservatism  has  celebrated 
congressional  prerogatives  against  "presi- 
dential government.  "  But  conservatives  sup- 
porting this  deficit-cutting  proposal  favor  a 
form  of  executive  power  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  liberal  political  avarice. 

We  few  who  are  "strong  goverrunent  con- 
servatives"—we  Hamiltonlans— believe,  as 
our  hero  did,  that  "energy  In  the  executive 
is  a  leading  character  in  the  definition  of 
good  government."  But  minimizing  the  ele- 
ment of  mind  in  governance  Is  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  instilling  energy  In  the  executive. 

The  proposal  Illuminates  the  real,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  rhetorical,  nature  of  contem- 
porary conservatism.  Social  Security  would 
be  completely  exempt  from  cuts.  Social  Se- 
curity and  Interest  payments,  which  are 
necessarily  exempt,  comprise  one-third  of 
the  budget.  All  other  entitlement  programs 


would  suffer  only  cuts  from  aruiual  cost-of- 
living  Increases.  Thus  the  controllable  por- 
tion of  the  defense  budget,  especially  pay. 
maintenance  and  operations,  would  ijear  a 
heavy  burden  of  the  cuts.  So  conservatives 
supporting  the  proposal  are  slllng  with  the 
middle-class.  social-Insurance  side  of  the 
central  government  against  the  defense  pri- 
ority. 

The  proposal  Is  as  American  as.  well.  Pro- 
hibition. It  expresses  a  deep  desire  to  tame 
turbulent  social  forces  with  Institutional 
cleverness  and  words  on  parchment.  Deficits 
a  problem?  Outlaw  the  rascals— that  worked 
so  well  with  gin. 

It  is  axiomatic:  In  politics,  the  perfect  Is 
the  enemy  of  the  good.  That  is.  pursuant  of 
perfection  impedes  achievement  of  the 
merely  adequate.  Perhaps  today's  proposal 
Is  the  closest  that  self-government,  modem 
American-style,  can  come  to  self-restraint. 
But  sis  Dole  said  to  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
posal. "Don't  get  up  and  explain  it  again. 
Some  of  us  are  for  it." 

Congressional  pleas  for  the  proposal 
sound  like  the  notes  the  homicidal  maniac 
sends  to  the  police:  "Stop  me  before  I  kill 
(spend)  again!"  Sen.  Warren  Rudman  (R- 
N.H.),  an  author  of  the  proposal,  was  an 
amateur  boxer.  He  combines  charming  feis- 
tlness  with  disarming  candor.  He  does  not 
cavil  about  a  description  of  the  proposal  as 
a  straltjacket  for  the  government  to  jump 
into  in  a  fleeting  moment  of  lucidity.  But 
the  words  of  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J),  a 
critic  of  the  proposal,  can  be  quoted  by  pro- 
ponents for  the  proposal.  Bradley  says  Con- 
gress does  not  need  new  procedures,  it  just 
laclLs  political  will.  Just?  "The  brain  surgeon 
Just  lacked  steady  hands." 

The  proposal  calls  to  mind  an  acid  cartoon 
from  the  late  1940s  showing  a  German  gen- 
eral saying,  "I  was  only  obeying  orders  I 
gave  to  myself."  The  proposal  would  hand  a 
meat  cleaver  to  the  executive  branch  and 
force  the  use  of  it.  Then  a  congressman  or 
senator  confronted  by  angry  constituents 
could  point  to  the  executive  branch  and  say: 
"Don't  blame  me.  The,  er.  government  did 
it." 

tProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  17. 
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Voodoo  Budget  Proposals  Won't  Ctjre 

Reagan's  Dcticits 

(By  Hodding  Carter  III) 

The  proposal  by  Sens,  Gramm.  Rudman 
and  HoUings  controlling  and  then  eliminat- 
ing the  federal  deficit  Is  brilliant  politics 
and  appalling  governance.  It  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  separation  of  powers,  stands  con- 
stitutional and  political  responsibilities  on 
their  heads,  and  makes  policy  decisions  by 
arbitrary  formula  rather  than  by  a  rational 
decision-making  process.  In  other  words.  It 
accurately  reflects  the  realities  of  Washing- 
ton 1985.  A  bad  idea  whose  time  has  come,  it 
could  well  finally  force  responsibility  upon 
those  who  have  been  resisting  It  like  the 
plague  for  far  too  long. 

The  problem  all  along  has  been  that  no 
one  would  bite  the  multiple  fiscal  bullets 
that  face  the  nation  with  lethal  peril.  Con- 
gress and  President  Reagan  spent  almost 
eight  months  wrestling  with  the  budget, 
then  "compromised"  on  a  resolution  that 
was  divorced  from  reality  when  passed  and 
has  grown  more  distant  from  the  truth  of 
the  situation  ever  since.  It  promises  deficit 
reductions  it  can't  deliver,  based  on  econom- 
ic projections  no  one  accepts. 

It's  not  that  anyone  disputes  some  basic 
points.  The  annual  deficit  has  quadrupled 
over  the  past  five  years,  now  averaging  $200 


billion-plus  each  year.  Thanks  to  the  struc- 
tural imbalances  between  tax  base  and 
spending  so  carefully  created  by  then-Rep. 
Phil  Gramm  and  company  In  the  1981  tax 
bin.  there  would  Ije  large  deficits  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  so  long  as  the  presi- 
dent Insists  upon  using  national  defense  as 
the  world's  largest  pork-barrel  project.  The 
circumstances,  of  course,  were  something 
less  than  the  best  for  about  half  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  five  years  In  office. 

And  so  the  national  debt— that  sum  of 
money  we  liberals  once  liked  to  say  that 
Americans  "owe  ourselves"— has  grown  as- 
tronomically, fed  by  ever  burgeoning  defi- 
cits. Prom  one  trillion  five  years  ago.  it  has 
doubled  to  two  trillion  dollars.  Given  annual 
deficits  of  $200  billion,  give  or  take  a  few  bil- 
lions, by  realistic  projections  it  should  reach 
three  trillion  by  1990.  That  money  we  "owe 
ourselves"  Is  Increasingly  owed  to  others, 
and  the  transfer  of  national  wealth  from 
productive  purposes  to  debt  service  can  have 
only  dire  long-term  results.  It  will  sap  the 
country's  economic  vitality  and  drive  busi- 
ness and  Industry  into  permanent  stagna- 
tion— or  it  will  prompt  the  government  to 
print  Its  way  out  of  one  mess  and  into  an- 
other. 

So  much  for  the  obvious.  Today,  virtually 
no  one  disagrees  that  huge  debt  and  large 
annual  deficits  are  intolerable.  But  since  the 
real  pain  and  harsh  consequences  are  In  the 
hazy  future,  neither  legislators  nor  the 
president  has  felt  compelled  to  Inflict  tax  or 
budgetary  pain  on  their  constituents  In  the 
here  and  now. 

Into  that  vacuum  came  the  appealing  sim- 
plicities of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs.  Wliat 
the  White  House  and  Congress  would  not  do 
for  themselves,  through  hard  choices  among 
program  options,  the  deus  ex  machlno  of 
annual,  mandatory,  across-the-board  reduc- 
tions would  Impose.  All  matters  would  be 
treated  as  though  they  were  of  equal  worth, 
whatever  their  starting  point  and  their  utili- 
ty. The  Just  and  the  unjust  alike  would  take 
the  budget-reduction  blow  (save  only  that 
great  untouchable.  Social  Security ).  Bloated 
or  lean,  each  budget  Item  would  be  cut  by 
the  same  percentage  to  reach  the  pre-specl- 
fied  annual  overall  reduction. 

And  who  would  do  the  cutting?  In  the  po- 
litical sense,  no  one.  If  Congress  and  the 
president  were  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
budget  that  reduced  the  deficit  by  the 
preestabllshed  figure,  then  the  acts  unseen 
hand  would  take  the  president  by  the  neck 
and  force  him  to  make  the  blanket  cuts.  Ev- 
eryone would  be  to  blame,  and  no  one. 

So  much  for  sarcasm.  Dangerously  flawed. 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  performs  a  major 
public  service.  It  throws  Into  clear  relief  the 
utter  Irresponsibility  of  t>oth  houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  president.  It  exposes  the  col- 
lapse of  the  budget  process,  which  meets  Its 
goals  orUy  by  fudging  them.  It  demonstrates 
that  behind  all  the  public  protestations  of 
concern  about  the  deficits  and  the  debt  at 
both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  lies  a 
great  swamp  of  Indifference.  Finally.  It  cre- 
ates a  monster  whose  Frankenstein-style 
depredations  should  finally  force  consensus 
on  Intelligent  alternatives  to  arbitrary,  me- 
chanical budget  making  by  formula. 

The  matter  Is  now  before  an  extraordinar- 
ily large  conference  committee,  the  House 
having  decided  to  put  Into  a  huddle  rather 
than  try  to  advance  the  ball  on  the  open 
field  of  play.  As  members  of  Congress  read 
deeper  and  think  more  clearly,  they  may  aU 
find  various  reasons  to  alter  the  version  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  that  the  Senate 
passed.  But  some  version  will  almost  surely 
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emerge,  thanks  to  a  fine  mix  of  political 
shrewdness  and  political  cowardice. 

At  that  point,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  no 
one  win  actually  find  it  possible  to  live  with 
the  measure  over  any  length  of  time.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  president,  who  would  be  re- 
quired to  cut  deeply  Into  defense  spending 
along  with  social  programs.  Not  liberal  and 
moderate  congressmen,  who  would  have  to 
watch  from  the  sidelines  as  the  poor  were 
even  more  severely  penalized  for  their  pov- 
erty. And  not  those  in  both  houses  who  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  be  a  live  prrtlci- 
pant  In  the  business  of  government  rather 
than  a  mute  obsener  of  some  cl(x;liwork 
process. 

In  short.  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  will, 
like  the  executioner's  ax.  wonderfully  con- 
centrate the  minds  of  those  we  have  elected 
to  represent  us.  Paced  with  the  most  un- 
pleasant choice  of  all.  which  Is  to  admit 
their  irrelevance  to  the  political  process, 
they  may  finally  make  the  hard  choices  and 
trade-offs  necessary  to  confront  the  Implica- 
tions of  our  national  sea  of  red  ink.  Ha\'lng 
lalien  us  into  that  sea  up  to  our  necks  due 
to  the  economic  policy  mistakes  of  1981  and 
beyond,  they  should  finally  be  persuaded  by 
their  own  legislative  creature  that  they 
have  the  ability  to  repair  them. 

If  that  Is  wrong  and  If  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUlngs  Is  called  into  play,  it  will  funda- 
mentally alter  the  shape  of  government  and 
amend  the  Constitution  through  the  back 
door.  In  that  respect,  it  is  a  radical  threat  to 
our  political  system.  But  so.  too.  are  the  im- 
plications of  the  monstrous  national  debt. 
Given  both,  the  president  and  Congress 
should  finally  be  stirred  to  stop  playing 
games  and  start  meeting  their  basic  respon- 
sibility. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  18,  19851 
What  Gramm/Rudman  Will  Really  Cost 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

By  the  time  their  guffaws  over  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Democrats  caught  in  the  act  of 
hypocrisy  had  subsided,  senior  aides  to 
President  Reagan  began  totaling  up  the  cost 
of  the  Gramm/Rudman  deficit-reduction 
plan.  A  possibly  fatal  slowdown  of  tax 
reform  Is  only  the  down  payment.  Threat- 
ened in  the  immediate  future  are  Reagans 
rearmament  progrsun  and  his  pledge  not  to 
increase  taxes.  That  endangers  the  sus- 
tained economic  growth  that  would  truly 
shrink  the  deficit. 

Sober  second  thoughts  abound  in  the 
West  Wing  of  the  White  House,  where 
Gramm/Rudman  looks  more  and  more  like 
Dave  Stockman's  revenge.  Stockman  left 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  after 
a  final  failure  to  raise  taxes  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  unobtainable  spending  cuts.  Sudden- 
ly, he  is  on  the  verge  of  victory  In  absentia. 

Nothing  seemed  further  from  reality 
when  Sen.  Phil  Gramms  brainchild 
emerged,  enabling  Republicans  to  regain 
the  budget  offensive.  After  a  solid  year  of 
complaining  about  the  Reagan  deficit. 
Democrats  were  faced  with  further  assault 
on  cherished  social  welfare  programs. 

But  the  Reagan  Revolution  wUl  have  to 
pay  as  well.  As  a  starter.  Gramm/Rudman 
may  administer  the  coup  de  grace  to  Stock- 
man's pet  peeve:  tax  reform.  Chairman  Dan 
Rostenkowski  and  other  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  must 
lay  aside  tax-writing  to  serve  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  forge  a  deficit  reduction. 

Considering  today's  negative  climate 
within  Ways  and  Means,  postponing  tax 
reform  could  prove  remedial.  But  the  re- 
newed primacy  of  deficit  reduction  dulls  the 


appeal  of  a  tax  bill  mistakenly  hawked  by 
the  White  House  as  an  instrument  of  "fair- 
ness" rather  than  economic  growth. 

Nearly  as  Immediate  but  more  profound  Is 
the  Impact  on  budget-making.  Although  the 
budget  need  not  bf  balancer!  until  1991 
under  Gramm/Rudman.  the  OMB  must 
begin  Immediate  preparation  of  Reagan's 
most  Draconian  budget.  To  limit  the  deficit 
to  $147  biUion,  it  must  far  outdo  Stockman's 
last  rejected  efforts  at  dismantling  the 
Great  Society.  PoUtically  astut*  aides  at  the 
White  House  see  this  Parthian  shot  at  big 
government  as  fine  for  the  lame-duck  presi- 
dent but  suicidal  for  Republican  politicians 
In  1986, 

In  fact,  the  danger  transcends  partisan 
politics.  As  Congress  predictably  refuses  to 
cut  domestic  spending.  Reagan  would  be 
faced  a  year  from  now  with  mandated  cuts— 
evenly  spread  between  defense  and  nonde- 
fense. 

The  problem  here  has  been  publicly  laid 
out  by  Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker, 
scarcely  a  mad  bomber  of  defense  sp>endlng. 
He  acknowledges  that  the  military  cutbacks 
he  unsuccessfully  advocated  In  1981  have 
been  forced  by  Congress  and  that  there  is 
no  margin  for  further  reduction  If  the 
Reagan  rearmament  is  to  be  preserved.  Yet, 
it  Is  clear  to  Bake--  that  Gramm/Rudman 
will  require  just  such  defense  slicing. 

The  escape  from  this  dilemma  is  via  the 
path  long  advocated  by  Stockman:  tax  in- 
creases. The  argument  that  will  be  made  to 
Ronald  Reagan  next  year  is  obvious;  Mr. 
President,  if  you  want  to  save  your  military 
budget,  you  must  acquiesce  in  a  little  "reve- 
nue adjustment." 

Since  tax  increases  depress  economic  ac- 
tivity, this  could  dash  private  Treasury  pro- 
jections of  a  budget  close  to  balance  by  1991 
simply  by  economic  growth.  Thus,  what 
Gramm  sees  as  the  salvation  of  the  Reagan 
Revolution  may  ruin  it. 

Gramm,  a  rising  Republican  star.  Is  an  in- 
trepid champion  of  military  preparedness 
and  the  free  market.  But  he  sees  the 
Reagan  Revolution  as  a  "defunding"  of  fed- 
eral programs  with  which  he  believes  the 
Democrats  have  bought  political  victory. 

Gramm  Is  fully  supported  by  chief  of  staff 
Donald  Regan,  but  heavy  doubts  have  inf  U- 
trated  the  West  Wing  and  the  House  Re- 
publican cloakroom.  Silent  dissenters  are 
hoping  the  Democrats  will  somehow  derail 
the  deficit-reduction  juggernaut,  signifying 
that  the  political  budget  game  has  gone  full 
circle. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  17,  19851 

GRAMM/R0DB4AN  IS  PXTRE  MISCHIEF 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Of  aU  of  the  Indictments  of  the  Gramm/ 
Rudman  budget-deficit  proposal— and  there 
are  many— one  of  the  most  effective  was  de- 
livered by  former  Economic  CouncU  chair- 
man Walter  W.  Heller:  it  Is  bad,  almost  hor- 
rible, economic  policy. 

Unhappily.  HeUer's  testimony  t«  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  got  lost  as  national 
media  attention  was  focused  on  the  Navy's 
splendid  intercept  of  the  Egyptian  airliner 
trying  to  take  those  four  Palestinian  hijack- 
ers to  safety. 

The  proposal  by  RepubUcan  Sens.  Phil 
Gramm  of  Texas  and  Warren  Rudman  of 
New  Hampshire  would  require  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1991  and.  in  the  inter- 
im, would  trigger  automatic  spending  reduc- 
tions of  $36  blUion  each  year.  This  seduc- 
tive, simplistic  notion  is  supposed  to  satisfy 
the  yeamlng  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  to    "do  something'    about  the  budget 


deficit,  in  the  same  thoughtless  fashion  that 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  "do  something  " 
about  the  trade  deficit  by  passing  counter- 
productive protectionist  import  surcharges. 

Said  HeUer:  "Like  any  mandated  and  rigid 
formula,  It  would  undermine,  perhaps  even 
C)ervert,  the  role  of  the  federal  budget  as  an 
economic  balance  wheel  in  the  economy. 
Rigid  reductions  of  the  deficit  through 
thick  and  thin— through  recovery  and  reces- 
sion—could wreak  havoc  on  the  economy." 

For  example.  suppKJse  a  recession  hits  the 
economy  in  1987  (which  many  economists 
think  quite  possible),  but  Is  foUowed  by  a 
modest  recovery  in  1988.  Under  terms  of  the 
Gramm/Rudman  bill,  the  federal  deficit  In 
fiscal  1988  would  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
$108  billion,  which  is  a  smashing  $162  bil- 
lion less  than  the  $270  billion  now  forecast 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  for  such 
a  1987-88  economic  scenario. 

Says  HeUer:  "Imagine  the  economic  set- 
back it  would  cause  to  slash  spending  and 
the  deficit  by  1988  to  try  to  reach  the  $108 
bUUon  deficit  level  fixed  by  the  Gramm/ 
Rudman  formula!" 

Obviously,  it  couldn't  be  done.  If  in  that 
circumstance  the  president  actually  tried  to 
find  the  $162  bUlion  by  raising  taxes  or  by 
forcing  cuts  in  spending,  it  would  further 
depress  the  economy,  throwing  more  people 
out  of  work  and  throwing  the  budget  even 
more  out  of  whack.  "A  dog  chasing  its  own 
tail  comes  to  mind,"  HeUer  said. 

Or  let's  say  that  the  economy  faces  a 
"growth  "  recession,  like  the  one  Its  been  in 
for  the  past  year— no  negative  result  in 
GNP,  but  not  enough  growth,  either,  to  cut 
the  unemployment  rate.  Over  a  two-year 
peri<3d,  that  would  cost  about  $60  bUllon  in 
tax  revenue  that  otherwise  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasury.  And  in  that  case, 
Gramm/Rudman  would  not  only  require 
that  $72  billion  be  cut  from  the  deficit  ($36 
bUlion  a  year  for  two  years),  but  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  $60  biUion  shortfall. 

HeUer.  a  good  phrase-maker  (who  is  sorely 
missed  here)  snaps:  '".  ,  that  would  simply 
kick  the  economy  In  the  groin  and  bring  on 
an  actual  recession." 

But  sadly,  a  passel  of  veteran  •'liberal" 
Senate  Democrats  was  played  for  suckers  by 
Junior  RepubUcans  Gramm  and  Rudman. 
They  weren't  paying  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic-policy shortcomings  of  the  proposal, 
but  to  the  political  benefits  of  being  seen  as 
willing  to  "do  something"  about  the  deficit. 
And  In  doing  so,  they  feU  Into  a  neat  trap, 
transferring  authority  to  President  Reagan 
to  do  whatever  he  wants.  unUateraUy.  with 
the  nondefense  part  of  the  budget.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Center  on  Buiiget  and  Policy  Pri- 
orities, at  least  half  of  the  budget  would  be 
exempted  from  the  Gramm/Rudman  cuts. 

Among  27  Democrats  who  abandoned, 
almost  everything  they've  ever  said  they 
stood  for  on  economic  issues  was  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  been 
trying  to  carve  out  a  more  "responsible" 
image  looking  to  the  1988  presidential  elec- 
tion. Said  Kennedy  We  are  aU  crying  'fire* 
In  the  overcrowded  theater  of  the  federal 
deficit.  We  cannot  continue  to  debate  end- 
lessly which  fire  extinguisher  to  use  whUe 
the  fire  rages  on.  "Since  low-Income  pro- 
grams would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  automat- 
ic $36  billion  annual  reductions,  Kennedy's 
rationale  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
U.S.  military  officer  at  Ben  Tre  during  the 
Vietnam  War  who  said:  "It  became  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  town  in  order  to  save  It." 
Sens.  Bill  Bradley  (D-NJ.)  and  Gar>  Hart 
(D-Colo.)  argue  convincingly  that— In 
short— Gramm/Rudman  is  a  fraud,  cleverly 
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designed  to  protect  the  defense  program 
from  more  than  token  cuts:  to  avoid  a  tax 
Increase:  and  to  lay  the  entire  burden  of 
cutting  the  deficit  on  monies  for  education, 
child  care,  environmental  and  other  nonde- 
fense  programs  that  so  far  have  partially 
eluded  the  ax  of  Reaganomlcs. 

It's  now  up  to  House  Democrats  In  confer- 
ence to  rescue  the  nation  from  the  worst  of 
the  Gramm/Rudman  mischief. 

Mr.   FRANK.   And   I   would  like   to 
submit  a  memorandum  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Defense  Fund  and  the  Center 
on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 
Poor  Children  Most  not  Be  Sacrificed— 

Again:  Oramm/Rudman  MnsT  Exnfpr  Au. 

Programs  por  thi  Poor 

Americas  poor  children  have  already 
paid,  and  paid  dearly,  to  reduce  our  nations 
budget  deficit.  In  1981.  poor  children  were 
sent  to  the  frontllnes  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion war.  and  federal  programs  for  them 
and  their  families  were  reduced  by  over  $10 
billion  a  year.  The  Oramm/Rudman  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  debt  ceiling  legislation 
(H.J.  Res.  372)  asks  poor  children  to  pay 
again. 

The  Oramm/Rudman  plan  Is  now  In  the 
hands  of  a  House-Senate  Conference  Com 
mlttee.  composed  of  48  Members  of  the 
House  and  9  Senators.  If  this  dangerous 
plan  Is  allowed  to  pass  without  exempting 
the  poor,  children  and  families  will  suffer 
greatly.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  one  out 
of  every  five  children  in  America  is  poor, 
and  when  increased  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion are  evident  from  all  Indicators.  Includ- 
ing: incidence  of  hunger  and  homelessness: 
reports  of  abuse  and  neglect:  access  to  basic 
health  care,  child  care,  and  educational 
services,  and  rates  of  teenage  unemploy 
ment. 

House' '  conferees  must  exempt  all  pro- 
grains  serving  poor  children  smd  families- 
entitlements  and  discretionary- from  any 
addltionaa  budget  cuts,  and  target  Its  efforts 
to  the  real  causes  of  Federal  deficits- de- 
fense spending  and  tax  expenditures. 

GRAIOI/RUDMAN  WILL  SERIOOSLV  HURT  POOR 
CHILDREN 

Because  Social  Security  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  defense  budget  would  be  exempt 
from  spending  reductions,  programs  for 
poor  children  and  families  would  be  subject 
to  cuts  equal  to  as  much  as  twice  their  share 
of  total  federal  outlays.  Gramm/Rudman 
would  require  automatic  spending  reduc- 
tions for  all  expenditures  deemed  ■control- 
lable." nothwlthstanding  the  fact  that 
many  programs  for  poor  children  and  fami- 
lies yield  long-term  savings  which  far  exceed 
their  cost. 

The  magnitude  of  automatic  spending  re- 
ductions under  Gramm/Rudman  will 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  years  ahead.  If  the  economy 
stalls  and  enters  a  recession,  the  budget  cuts 
required  to  meet  aruiual  deficit  targets  will 
be  severe.  The  following  list  Illustrates  how 
poor  children  and  families  would  be  hurt  by 
spending  reductions  of  10  and  20  percent 
(levels  which  could  be  achieved  as  early  as 
1987  under  the  Senate's  balanced  budget 
proposal): 

Medicaid —A  10  percent  cut  would  threat- 
en services  to  1  million  children,  while  a  20 
percent  reduction  would  Jeopardize  Medic- 
aid services  to  2  million  children.  (In  Texas, 
a  study  found  that  each  dollar  spent  on  pre- 
ventive health  care  for  children  under  Med 
Icaid  saved  $8  in  long-term  care  costs  and 
future  lost  Income  as  children  grew  old 
enough  to  work.) 
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Head  Start —A  10  percent  cut  would  de- 
prive 45.000  children  of  a  Head  Start,  while 
a  20  percent  reduction  would  force  90.000 
children  out  of  the  program.  (A  20-year 
study  of  a  preschool  program  like  Head 
Start  recently  concluded  that  the  total  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  such  a  program  are  seven 
times  greater  than  their  cost.) 

Chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.-A  10  percent  cut  would 
result  in  a  loss  of  compensatory  education 
services  to  500.000  children,  while  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  would  deny  remedial  assist 
ance  to  1  million  children.  (National  evalua 
tions  of  Title  I  revealed  that  participating 
students  gained  10-17  percent  more  In  read- 
ing and  9-74  percent  more  In  mathematics 
than  their  non  Title  I  peers.) 

Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Supple- 
mental Pood  Program  [WICl.-A  10  percent 
cut  In  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women.  Infsmts.  and  Children 
(WIO  would  eliminate  services  to  300.000 
women  and  children,  while  a  20  percent  re 
ductlon  would  deny  this  nutritional  assist- 
ance to  600.000  women  and  children.  (A 
Harvard  study  of  WIC  found  that  the  re- 
duced Incidence  of  a  low  birth-weight  babies 
needing  extended  hospital  care  saved  $3  In 
hospital  costs  for  every  $1  spent  In  the  pre- 
natal component  of  WIC.) 

Job  Corps.— A  10  percent  cut  would  force 
10.000  disadvantaged  teenagers  out  of  Job 
Corps,  while  a  20  percent  reduction  would 
eliminate  youth  employment  and  training 
opportunities  for  20.000  participants.  (Cost 
benefit  analyses  show  that  Job  Corps  yields 
$1.45  in  societal  benefits  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  the  program. ) 

POOR  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES  HAVE  ALREADY 
CTNFAIRLY  SACRIFICED  TOO  MDCH 

In  1981.  programs  for  the  poor  were  sin- 
gled out  for  enormous  budget  sacrifice. 
More  than  $10  billion  a  year  has  been  cut 
from  federal  program."  serving  poor  children 
and  families.  Virtually  every  federal  pro- 
gram targeted  to  the  poor  and  vulnerable 
has  t)een  seriously  affected:  child  nutrition 
food  stamps.  AFDC.  Medicaid  and  other 
health  programs,  education  and  Job  train- 
ing, child  care,  child  welfare  programs.  low- 
Income  housing,  legal  services  and  many 
others. 

Federal  outlays  for  programs  for  poor 
children  and  families  have  been  slashed 
even  as  defense  spending  has  soared.  Be- 
tween 1981  and  1984,  real  per  capita  expend 
Itures  for  programs  serving  low-Income  fam- 
ilies and  children  declined  by  8  percent 
while  real  per  capita  defense  outlays  In- 
creased by  25  percent.  Gramm/Rudman 
would  make  this  imbalance  far  worse  by 
permitting  projections  of  further  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  and  then  ex- 
empting roughly  40  percent  of  the  defense 
budget  from  spending  cuts  before  any  auto- 
matic, across-the-board  "  deficit  reductions 
are  made. 

As  a  result  of  the  deep  sacrifices  Imposed 
by  previous  budget  cuts,  programs  for  poor 
children  and  families  now  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  basic  human  needs.  Examples  of 
our  inadequate  Investments  on  behalf  of 
low-income  families  Include: 

Health  services  under  Medicaid  reached 
98  percent  of  all  poor  children  in  1978;  only 
71  percent  of  all  poor  children  were  Medic- 
aid recipienU  in  1983. 

Head  start  is  now  reaching  only  18  per- 
cent of  all  eligible  children.  Although 
442,100  children  are  served,  another  2  mil- 
lion are  left  out  of  the  Head  Start  program 

AFDC  benefits  provided  assistance  to  76 
percent  of  all  poor  children  In  1978:  only  53 


percent  of  all  poor  children  were  reached  by 
the  AFDC  program  In  1983. 

Nearly  800.000  fewer  children  participated 
In  federal  compensatory  education  pro 
grams  (Chapter  1.  formerly  Title  I)  in  the 
1982  school  year  than  were  served  in  the 
1979  school  year. 

The  four  basic  child  nutrition  programs— 
the  School  Lunch.  School  Breakfast.  Child 
Care  Pood,  and  Summer  Food  prograims— 
suffered  budget  cuU  of  nearly  30  percent 
between  fiscal  year  1982  and  1985.  As  a 
result.  1.6  million  poor  children  have  been 
dropped  from  these  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

In  1977.  half  of  all  black  and  white  high 
school  graduates  enrolled  In  college:  bj 
1982.  college  enrollment  among  black  high 
school  graduates  fell  to  36  percent.  Much  of 
this  decline  can  be  traced  to  poverty— only 
one  In  every  six  p>oor  black  high  school 
graduates  attends  college,  as  compared  to 
one  In  three  high  school  graduates  from 
black  and  white  families  with  Incomes  above 
the  poverty  line. 

GRAMM/RUDMAN  DOES  NOT  ADDRESS  THE  CAUSES 
OF  RECENT  FEDERAL  DEFICITS 

The  unprecedented  federal  deficits  in 
curred  during  the  Reagan  administration 
cannot  be  traced  to  programs  for  poor  chil- 
dren and  families.  At  the  same  time  the  low- 
income  programs  have  been  cut  by  $10  bil 
lion  annually,  the  deficit  has  Increased  from 
$58  bllllo.i  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  nearly  $200 
billion  in  each  of  the  past  three  fiscal  years. 

Much  of  the  current  deficit  stems  directly 
from  the  combination  of  large  tax  reduc 
tions  and  rapid  Increases  In  defense  spend- 
ing which  the  Reagan  administration  has 
persistently  advocated  and  successfully 
achieved.  While  federal  tax  revenues  have 
dwindled  to  18-19  percent  of  the  Gross  Na 
tlonal  Product,  burgeoning  defense  expendi- 
tures have  pushed  federal  outlays  to  about 
24  percent  of  GNP.  The  administration 
added  $178  billion  to  the  defense  budget 
during  lU  first  term,  and  yet  also  won  large 
tax  reductions  for  wealthy  Americans  which 
effectively  left  the  federal  government  with 
out  the  means  to  support  its  defense  build- 
up. 

Between  fiscal  years  1984  and  1989.  Ux 
expenditures  will  Increase  by  an  estimated 
$192  billion.  If  the  Reagan  administrations 
budget  priorities  are  accepted,  defense  ex 
pendllures  during  the  same  period  will  In- 
crease by  nearly  $350  billion.  Yet  Gramm/ 
Rudman  exempts  all  tax  expenditures  and 
approximately  one  third  on  the  defense 
budget  from  automatic  spending  reductions 
designed  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  The 
additional  exemption  of  Social  Security 
from  required  spending  cut  further  ensures 
that  programs  for  poor  children  and  fami- 
lies win  liear  the  brunt  of  deficit  reductions 
under  Granun-Rudman. 

Any  serious  and  equitable  balanced 
budget  proposal  must  target  budget  cuts  on 
the  causes  of  the  current  federal  deficits. 
All  of  the  defense  budget  must  be  part  of 
the  base  used  to  compute  any  budget  reduc- 
tions, and  revenue  measures  and  tax  ex- 
penditures should  also  be  considered  as 
sources  for  deficit  reductions. 

Fairness  and  economic  Justice  require  that 
programs  serving  low-income  children  and 
families  be  fully  exempt  from  Gramr./ 
Rudman  or  any  alternative  balanced  budget 
proposal.  The  poor  have  sacrificed  more 
than  their  fair  share  In  previous  deficit  re- 
duction efforts.  They  must  not  be  scape- 
goats once  again. 
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POVERTY  AMONG  CHILDREN  HAS  RISEN 
DRAMATICALLY  SINCE  1979 

More  than  one  of  every  five  children  In 
America  today  Is  poor.  Half  of  all  black  chil- 
dren and  nearly  40  percent  of  all  Hispanic 
children  are  poor.  A  total  of  12.9  million 
American  children  lived  in  poverty  in  1984. 
an  increase  of  29  percent  over  1979  level. 

Children  are  not  the  poorest  group  in 
American  society.  Between  1959  and  1969. 
the  poverty  rate  for  children  was  cut  nearly 
in  half,  from  26.9  percent  to  13.8  percent. 
However,  this  trend  was  sharply  reversed  in 
recent  years,  and  21  percent  of  all  children 
were  poor  In  1984.  Over  3  million  children 
fell  into  poverty  between  1979  and  1983.  In 
contrast,  poverty  among  the  nation's  elderly 
has  declined  to  the  point  that  persons  over 
age  65  in  1984  were  less  likely  than  the  pop- 
ulation as  a  whole  to  live  in  povety. 

The  increased  suffering  and  deprivation 
associated  with  child  poverty  is  evident 
from  all  indicators. 

The  national  death  rate  for  Infants  be- 
tween one  month  and  one  year  of  age  In- 
creased by  6  percent  between  1983  and  1984. 
By  1990.  22.000  American  babies  will  die  pri- 
marily because  of  low  blrthwelght. 

Over  66.000  children  are  now  living  with- 
out adequate  shelter.  An  estimated  22  per- 
cent of  the  homeless  living  in  shelters,  not 
including  runaway  shelters,  are  children 
under  age  18. 

An  estimated  1.5  million  American  chil- 
dren were  reported  abused  or  neglected  In 
1983.  an  increase  of  200.000  over  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Families  with  young  children  and  those 
headed  by  women  are  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  poverty.  One-fourth  of  all  children 
below  age  6.  Including  one-half  of  all  black 
children  In  thU  age  group,  are  poor.  More 
than  half  of  all  children  in  female-headed 
families  are  poor,  and  over  two-thirds  of 
black  children  in  such  families  live  in  pover- 
ty. For  families  headed  by  women  under  age 
25.  the  poverty  rate  exceeds  75  percent. 

It  is  essential  that  House  conferees  insist 
that  all  programs  sening  the  poor— both  en- 
titlement and  discretiorary-be  fully 
exempt  from  Gramm/Rudman. 

[Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities] 
Budget  Proposals  Make  Large  Reductions 
IN  Low  Income  and  Human  Resource  Pro- 
grams 

Under  the  Administration's  new  budget 
proposals  unveiled  today,  nearly  all  cute 
would  come  from  the  domestic  side  of  the 
budget.  The  reductions  In  human  resource 
programs  other  than  Social  Security  (educa- 
tion, health,  social  services,  employment. 
Income  maintenance,  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity programs)  would  be  as  large  as  all  the 
cute  made  In  these  programs  In  1981  and 
1982  combined. 

In  addition,  low  Income  programs,  which 
were  hit  heavily  during  the  Administra- 
tion's first  term,  would  be  subject  to  large 
reductions  once  more  ($34  billion  over  the 
next  three  years)  and  would  again  receive  a 
disproportionate  share  (19%)  of  the  cute. 
This  marks  the  fifth  consecutive  Adminis- 
tration budget  In  which  low  income  pro- 
grams would  be  affected  disproportionately 
(I.e.,  the  percentage  of  the  cute  coming  from 
low  Income  programs  would  be  larger  than 
the  share  which  the  programs  comprise  of 
the  overall  budget). 

While  overall  federal  spending  (other 
than  Interest  paymente  on  the  national 
debt)  would  remain  frozen  at  $804  billion, 
spending  for  defense  and  related  areas 
would  rise  $30  billion  while  domestic  spend- 


ing would  be  cut  $30  billion  below  FY  1985 
levels.  See  Table  6.  (The  'real"  cut  in  do- 
mestic spending,  after  inflation  Is  taken  Into 
account.  Is  considerably  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion.) 

Although  the  Administration  is  listing 
$8.7  bUlion  in  defense  cute,  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget  would  actually  grow  5.9% 
after  Inflation.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  considers  any  defense  spend- 
ing growth  over  5%  above  inflation  to  be  an 
increase  that  enlarges  the  deficit,  not  a  cut 
that  shrinks  it. 

If.  therefore,  the  defense  'savings"  are 
not  counted  as  deficit  reductions,  approxi- 
mately 95%  of  the  actual  cute  in  the  budget 
come  from  the  40  percent  of  the  budget  (ex- 
clusive of  Interest  paymente)  that  consiste 
of  domestic  programs  other  than  Social  Se- 
curity. This  Is  the  same  part  of  the  budget 
that  bore  most  of  the  cute  during  the  Ad- 
ministration's first  term.  (If  the  defense 
"savings"  are  counted  as  cute,  then  over 
80%  of  the  cute  come  in  the  40%  of  the 
budget  that  is  comprised  of  domestic  pro- 
grams other  than  Social  Security.) 

Reductions  In  human  resources  programs 
(except  Social  Security)  would  be  equal  In 
size  to  all  such  human  resources  cute  en- 
acted in  1981  and  1382  combined,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  earlier  budget  cute  were  made. 
The  new  proposals  caU  for  cute  In  hirnian 
resources  programs  (other  than  Social  Secu- 
rity) of  $65.6  billion  during  the  first  three 
years  they  would  be  in  effect  (fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988).  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  analyses  show  that  the  cute 
enacted  from  January  1981  through  July 
1983  in  these  programs  totaled  $55.8  billion 
during  the  first  three  years  those  cute  were 
in  effect  (FY  1982  through  FY  1984).  When 
the  earlier  cute  are  adjusted  for  Inflation  (to 
reflect  prices  In  the  FY  1986  to  FY  1988 
period),  those  cute  increase  to  $65.9  billion. 
This  means  that  after  adjusting  for  Infla- 
tion, the  new  human  resources  cute  would 
be  a  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  cute  en- 
acted earlier.  If  the  new  proposals  are  ap- 
proved, the  total  amount  of  human  re- 
sources cute  in  areas  other  than  Social  Secu- 
rity thus  will  double  (Tables  1  and  2). 

The  reductions  proposed  In  human  re- 
source programs  are  $13.8  billion  In  FT 
1986.  $23.1  billion  in  FY  1987.  and  $28.7  bU- 
lion in  FY  1988. 

Despite  rhetoric  concerning  "freezes," 
many  fewer  domestic  programs  would  be 
frozen  at  least  year's  levels  than  had  earlier 
been  thought.  Large  numbers  of  programs 
are  actually  reduced  below  FY  1985  levels. 

Some  programs  would  be  cut  in  both  FY 
1985  and  FY  1986.  The  FY  1985  cute  would 
be  achieved  largely  through  proposals  to 
"rescind"  funds  Congress  has  saready  appro- 
priated for  this  year.  Programs  that  would 
be  cut  both  years  Include  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women.  In- 
fante, and  Children:'  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program:  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  for  dislocated  workers:  pay- 
mente for  the  operatic  .i  of  low  income  hous- 
ing projecte:  assistance  to  "magnet  schools" 
(to  aid  In  desegregation),  and  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 


'Coniress  has  appropriated  11.5  billion  for  WIC 
In  FY  1985.  bul  the  Admlnlstrallon  proposes  to  re- 
lease to  sUtes  only  $1,424  billion  of  this  amount 
and  to  return  the  remainder  to  the  Treasury.  For 
FY  1988.  the  Administration  Is  proposing  $1.48  bil- 
lion for  WIC.  Funding  for  both  years  would  be  cut 
below  the  level  Congress  appropriated  for  FY  198S. 


LOW  IN(X>ME  PROGRAMS 

Low  income  programs  would  again  be  hit 
hard.  Cute  in  programs  that  primarily  serve 
low  income  persons  would  total  34.0  billion 
in  outlays  over  the  next  three  years— or  19% 
of  the  total  cute  (assiunlng  the  defense  "sav- 
ings'" are  not  considered  to  be  cute:  If  the 
defense  savings  are  counted,  than  16%  of 
the  total  cute  would  come  In  the  low  Income 
area).  See  Table  3, 

The  low  income  reductions  total  $7.1  bil- 
lion in  FY  1986.  $11.8  biUlon  in  FY  1987. 
and  $15.1  billion  in  FY  1988. 

While  cost-of-living  adjustmente  would  be 
provided  in  Supplemental  Security  Income, 
food  stamps,  and  veterajis  pensions,  nearly 
all  other  low  income  programs  would  either 
be  frozen,  cut  below  last  year's  levels,  or  ter- 
minated. 

Moreover,  this  substantially  understates 
the  full  magnitude  of  the  cute  on  low- 
income  families: 

The  universe  of  low  income  programs  used 
here  does  not  include  a  number  of  programs 
which  are  not  means-tested  or  directed  prin- 
cipally to  low  Income  persons,  but  in  which 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  benefite  still 
go  to  low  income  persons.  For  example, 
urban  mass  transit  aid  would  be  terminated, 
while  Older  Americans  Act  services  for  the 
elderly  would  be  frozen. 

The  $34  billion  in  low  Income  program  re- 
ductions also  do  not  Include  proposed  reduc- 
tions In  Medicare.  The  new  Administration 
proposals  would  substantially  increase  the 
premiums  that  Medicare  beneficiaries  pay 
(those  premiums  would  double  by  1989). 
This  would  affect  low  Income  persons  two 
ways:  first,  low  income  elderly  persons  not 
on  Medicaid  would  have  to  pay  the  in- 
creased premium  out  of  their  own  pocketo. 
Second,  state  govemmente  would  have  to 
pay  the  increased  premium  for  low  Income 
Medicare  t)eneficiaries  who  are  on  Medicaid, 
and  the  resulting  increase  in  state  Medicaid 
coste  would  likely  lead  many  states  to 
reduce  Medicaid  eligibUity  and  benefite  fur- 
ther to  offset  the  new  expenses. 

Finally,  the  $34  billion  in  savings  substan- 
tially undersUtes  the  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
posed cute  in  HUD  sul>sidlzed  housing.  The 
budget  shows  a  reduction  in  actual  spending 
(or  "outlays")  of  $1.3  billion  for  HUD  subsi- 
dized housing  next  year.  But  the  budget 
also  calls  for  an  appropriations  cut  of  $9.8 
billion  in  HUD  subsidized  housing  next 
year— a  reduction  over  seven  times  as  large. 
The  full  $9.6  billion  would  Indeed  be  cut, 
but  (due  to  fiscal  and  accounting  procedures 
used  In  this  program),  the  bulk  of  these  (nite 
will  not  show  up  on  the  books  as  "outlay" 

reductions  untU  after  FY  1986.    

As  a  result,  the  reductions  in  HUD  subsi- 
dized housing  would  Increase  steadily  In 
future  years— and  the  overall  reductions 
proposed  in  low  income  programs  would 
grow  larger  and  larger  in  future  years. 

Proposed  cuts  in  a  number  of  low  Income 
areas  would  have  substantial  Imparts. 

The  Medicaid  program,  which  provides 
health  care  coverage  for  poor  families  with 
children  and  poor  elderly  and  disabled  per- 
sons would  be  cut  $6.5  billion  over  the  next 
three  years  ($1.1  million  in  FY  1986V  These 
cute  would  double  the  Medicaid  cuts  maae 
during  the  first  three  Reagan  years.  The 
earlier  cute  resulted  In  reductions  In  Medic- 
aid coverage  In  nearly  every  sUte  In  the 
country  Most  states  either  eliminated  some 
persons  from  Medicaid  (the  Urban  Institute 
found  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of 
low  income  elderly  and  disabled  persons  cov- 
ered), or  ended  coverage  for  specific  medical 
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services  (such  as  eyeglasses  for  poor  chil- 
dren, dental  care,  or  prescription  drugs). 
The  new  Medicaid  proposals  Include  further 
reductions  of  such  a  magnitude  that  they 
would  be  virtually  certain  to  result  In  sub- 
stantial additional  cuts  throughout  the 
country  In  medical  services  (o  the  poor. 

The  Supplemental  Pood  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC)  would 
be  provided  Insufficient  funding  to  maintain 
Its  current  caseload.  Over  100.000  low 
Income  pregnant  women.  Infants,  and  chil- 
dren at  nutritional  risk  would  be  dropped 
from  the  program. 

Subsidized  housing  would  eventually  be 
provided  to  200.000  fewer  low  Income  fami- 
lies and  elderly  persons  who  qualify  for  It 
than  If  current  policies  were  continued.  This 
would  Intensify  the  housing  crisis  In  low 
income  communities.  (According  to  some  es- 
timates. 500.000  low  rent  housing  units  are 
not  lost  to  the  housing  stock  each  year  due 
to  condominium  conversions,  rent  Increases, 
decay,  or  abandonment.  When  the  Reagan 
Admlnistrptlon  took  office,  over  250.000  low- 
rent  units  were  being  added  back  to  the 
stock  each  year  through  federally-supported 
construction  or  rehabilitation  efforts.  Due 
to  deep  cuts  In  subsidized  housing  in  the 
first  years  of  the  Administration,  only 
100.000  units  a  year  are  now  being  restored. 
The  new  proposals  would  cut  subsidized 
housing  still  further,  providing  no  funds  for 
any  low  income  units  and  effectively  elimi- 
nating for  two  years  the  program  which  cur- 
rently adds  back  100.000  units  per  year.)  In 
addition,  federal  funds  for  operations  and 
maintenance  of  public  housing  projects 
would  be  reduced. 

In  the  child  nutrition  area,  the  proposed 
termination  of  federal  support  for  school 
meals  served  to  children  from  families  with 
incomes  over  185  percent  of  the  poverty  line 
(now  $18,870  for  a  family  of  four)  would  be 
expected  to  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  school  lunch  program  at  some  thou- 
sands of  schools.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture research  shows  that  this  proposal 
would  lead  seversJ  million  children  to  stop 
buying  school  lunches.  This,  in  turn,  would 
render  the  program  economically  Infeaslble 
in  a  number  of  areas.  When  schools  drop 
out  of  the  program,  poor  children  in  attend- 
ance at  those  schools  lose  free  school 
lunches. 

In  addition,  federal  reimbursements  for 
free  school  lunches  and  breakfasts  served  to 
poor  children  would  be  frozen,  while  the 
cost  of  the  food  In  the  meals  would  rise.  As 
a  result,  school  districts  with  heavy  concen- 
trations of  poor  students  would  have  to 
either  reduce  the  amount  or  quality  of  the 
food,  or  find  new  sources  of  funding  to  meet 
these  costs. 

Major  reductions  would  also  be  made  In  fi- 
nancial aid  to  needy  students.  Appropria- 
tions for  this  program  would  be  reduced 
$1.3  billion  below  the  FY  1985  level,  for  a  re- 
duction of  27  %. 

A  number  of  low  Income  programs  would 
be  shut  down  completely.  Including  Jobs 
Corps  (evaluations  have  shown  Job  Corps  to 
be  one  of  the  more  cost  effective  of  training 
programs  for  unemployed  youth),  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  (which  is  designed  to 
help  welfare  mothers  find  jobs  and  leave 
public  assistance  rolls),  legal  services,  rural 
housing  programs,  and  the  community  serv- 
ices block  grant  (which  Is  the  continuation 
of  the  old  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity). 

Other  low  income  programs  that  would  be 
reduced  below  FY  1985  levels,  even  without 
adjusting  for  inflation,  include:  compensato- 
ry education  for  disadvantaged  children,  bi- 


lingual education,  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program,  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program,  and  the  primary 
health  care  block  grant. 

When  added  to  the  budget  cuU  already 
enacted  since  1981.  the  combined  Impacts  In 
many  of  these  programs  would  be  very 
large,  as  the  chart  below  shows  (see  Table  4 
and  5  for  more  details): 

COMBINED  REDUCTIONS  IN  OUTLAYS  FROM  NEW  CUTS  AND 
CUTS  ALREADY  ENACTED 

(Outlays  rtcresml  KtujI  Gomnmcnl  soendmg  ucK  year,  m  pttwitj 
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TABLE  I  -CBO  ESTIMATES  Of  CHANGES  IN  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCE PROGRAMS-OTHER  THAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY-- 
FROM  LEGISLATION  ENAaED  JANUARY  1981  TO  JULY 
1983— Continued 
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CUTS  IN  OTHER  AREAS 

In  addition  to  large  cuts  in  human  re- 
source programs  and  programs  targeted  to 
the  poor,  other  budget  areas  that  would  be 
subject  to  large  reductions  are  farm  and 
rural  programs,  cities,  and  federal  employ- 
ees. 

Farm  and  rural  programs  that  would  be 
hit  hard  include  farm  price  supports  ($16 
billion  In  cuts  over  three  years;  $2  billion  in 
FY  1986);  rural  housing  programs  ($8.8  bil- 
lion over  three  years;  $2.2  billion  in  FY 
1986);  farm  credit  programs  ($10.1  billion  in 
reductions  over  three  years;  $3.0  billion  next 
year);  rural  electrification  programs  ($1.9 
billion  over  three  years;  $0.2  billion  next 
year);  and  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Many  of  the  principal  programs  relied  on 
by  cities  would  be  terminated.  Federal  fund- 
ing for  urban  mass  transit  would  be  ended 
(a  $4.2  billion  cut  over  three  years;  $0.8  bil- 
lion next  year).  In  addition,  general  revenue 
sharing  would  be  terminated  after  FY  1986. 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants  would  be 
terminated,  and  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  (which  grew.  In  part,  out 
of  the  old  Model  Cities  program)  would  be 
cut  10%  below  a  freeze  level. 

TABLE  I  -CBO  ESTIMATES  Of  CHANGES  IN  HUMAN  RE 
SOURCE  PROGRAMS— OTHER  THAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY- 
FROM  LEGISLATION  ENAaED  JANUARY  1981  TO  JULY 
1983 
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TABLE  2.-PROP0SE0  REDUQIONS  IN  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

PROGRAMS' 

[)n  Mhons  of  doRvs) 

Faolyiit-  y^ 
1986     1987     1968      '""' 

MedcK) II  21  3J  6.5 

»fDC          ^ n  02  0.2  06 

Food  Stamps (•)  1  1  •? 

CtiiW  nutntion .6  9  1.0  2.5 

fmiKoymeni  and  framing          1  .7  1.0  18 

Financial  i«)  (or  needy  students  _ .3  11  13  2  7 

Compensatory  and  Handcaptied  etaalM (■)  3  4  7 

over  demcntary  education (•)  CI  1  1 

Ottie  lugtw  education 1  2  2  5 

WC  md  oflw  nutntion          111  3 

Loo  Income  Energy  Asustmx 1113 

Nea<tti  bloct  grants  ind  oltief  MH 3  6  6  15 

community  services  MocJi  grant  8  lefll 

SetvKB  CfO(»Jtion/Socul  Services '  9  12  13  3  4 

Sudsdnd  laong  • il  5.1  59  14  8 

RaMid  ntinmnt/Mdi  kMi 1  1  2 

Federal  ovdoa  ntranait .8  1.4  2.0  4  2 

Otiier  ittiraneni  disalaMy 1  2  2  5 

Vocation  education       (»)  (•)  1  1 

UPranes/educalion  lesevck 111  3 

Impact  aid               .1  2  .2  5 

Healtti  piolessions  educMM 1  2  .3  6 

I  cat 3  10  10  2  J 

(NM) 2  5  5  1.2 

M 4  4  4  U 

Medure —.  41  63  82  186 

ToU 138      231      28  7       656 

Hunai  itsoufccs  programs  are  detnd  n  a  santo  manner  to  tie 
•  mat  Py  tM  Covoaam  Balpl  Olfct  a  ib  tagusi  19(3  study 
"Matr  UpMiM  OwfB  a  Mmw  hams  PtPTMS  Smx  January 
IMF"  HMm  mamoi  pigv«M  acMi  rMiraiiail  aid  feaMity  programs 
oMr  msM  awdypninM.  Mill  cat  prera™  eAication  and  sooal 
wviocs,  ifld  anp^MMi  pnpan. 

'  Kb  Hon  850  nOai 
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fthaMitJlion  sinnces 

•  IndudB  puMc  lasmg  operating  sutade.  iwal  housing  and  Indian 
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a«)  cuts  already  enacted  jtiei  adjusting  lor  mtiatm  ano  changes  in  econanw 
cniditDn! 

TABLE  5-THE  COMBINED  EFFEQ  IN  SELECTED  LOW- 
INCOME  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  NEW  BUDGH  PROPOSALS 
AND  CUTS  PREVIOUSLY  ENACTED  SINtt  1981 


Focal  y«a— 
1986     1987     19(8 


3-y«» 
totals 


Medicad    _.-__ $11      «1      83  3       »5 

.2         .2         .2  ,6 

■'cSiTzizz :..,.:.  i«j    .2    .2     j 

la^iofim  ( mmg 1  7  1.0  1.8 

rinaoal  ad  lor  oMty  sluMi .3  11  1.3  2.7 

CompensiUy  education       (")  .2  3  .5 

Bilmgual/lndian  education (■)  (■)  1  1 

WIC                                 1  1  \ 

loo  income  enern  assstanoe 1  1  1  3 

Loo  income  urtamerization      05  -1  2  4 

Health  Modi  giants  and  otlia  Mti  sav- 

ees                    -..-.  J  3  .4  10 

Social  Services  and  rtWld  ■ .9  12  U  3  J 

Subsidued  housing  • 3.8  5.1  59  14  8 

Rural  wata/seoer  fadKiB  • 1  2  \  6 

Community  dweHmiMil  black  r««  * (')  1  3  < 

Total  7.1      118      15.1       34.0 

TTiese  cuts  as  percent  ol  total  cuts  pre- 

posed'  (not  counting  defense  savings  

aToits)  182      U5      193        118 

Ttiese  cats  as  oercail  ot  loUl  cuts  pr» 

posBl  (mduding  detenst  savings)  149      16.2      17.1       16  3 

■  Savings  Irom  the  Iraen  on  Fakral  rambuisements  on  tree  and  rerkjcad 
price  mails  served  to  loo  ncone  cMiktn 

•Less  Viai  50  mdhon.  coMm  totals  mdude  these  small  reductions 

"  Indudes  community  services  Woe*  grant,  oorn  mcaitme  prtwran,  legal 
services,  seem  serv«xs  Modi  grant,  human  deiclopment  and  lamily  and 
rehaMitation  servos 

'  Indudes  public  housing  ope.-abng  subsidies,  Mm  haant  and  rural 
housing  Rural  housing  programs  are  pnmanly  dnctat  to  Iw  ncome  ml 
'esidents  and  to  larmoortieis  Tl*  budget  proposal  tnuld  ttnnniti  the  rural 
orograms   and   merge   them   oith   the   HUD   subsidued   housm  Ingram 

^  The  maionty  ol  Federal  funds  lor  rural  oater  aid  seiMr  tadlbes  are 
targeted  lc  kw  and  moderate  ncomc  communities 

•  By  lao  no  less  than  51  percent  o(  COBG  funds  must  be  drected  »  kw 
and  moderate  income  communities 

'  Total  cuts  proposed  eidude  debt  service  savings 

TABLE  4 -THE  COMBINED  EFFECT  IN  SELECTED  LOW- 
INCOME  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  NEW  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 
AND  CUTS  PREVIOUSLY  ENACTED  SINCE  1981 

[In  millions  ol  dolarsj 

Reducbons  m  outlays 
1988     mi     19(8     ^ 


Child  nutnbon 

Spentng  without  cuts 

Mual  spaidaig 

^Tcent  reduction 

*oicaid 

Spending  without  cuts .. 

Mull  spaidM 

rVuMI  1BU1BW 
Housng  iSSBlaKt: 

Spending  unttiout  alts .. 

Actual  spending 

F^nnl  reduction 
(mployment  and  training 

Spatdng  oithoul  cuts... 

Actual  spendmg 

Percent  reduction 
Job  Corps 

Spendng  mOiout  cuts... 

Actual!     ' 


Win 


Spending  without  cuts... 
Actual  spending 
Percent  reducbon 


5.337 
3,467 
350 

5,775 
3,545 
386 

6.225 
3.789 
391 

17.337 

10,801 

377 

26J51 

23,691 

101 

28.660 

24,772 

13.6 

31,330 

26.187 

164 

86,341 

74,650 

13.5 

13,227 

10.481 

208 

13,791 

10,538 

236 

14,440 

10.733 

25  7 

41,458 

31,752 

234 

9,768 
3,044 
68.8 

9,972 
3,047 
694 

10,266 
3,122 
696 

30,006 
9,213 
693 

762 
541 
29.0 

749 

0 

1000 

779 

0 

1000 

2.289 
541 
764 

482 

60 
875 

497 

0 

1000 

513 

0 

1000 

1,491 

60 

960 

Nolt  "Spaidmg  without  cuts  since  1981'  is  the  19(1  outlay  level  (pm  to 
Die  ncssons  prooosad  by  President  Reagan  and  enacted  by  t!Da|iiis)  itln 
adustag  In  mflanon  and  dianges  m  ecdnomc  conditions  as  cam|iiiM  by  Ibe 
Congressanal  Budget  Oltice  ((SO]  m  "Main  LegisUtnt  Qiaife)  ai  HuMn 
Resources  Programs  Smce  Jaway  1981"  (August  1983)  The  C80  rmort 
indudes  estimates  through  fiscal  yta  1985  Baause  the  C80  usel  nflatni 
proMcbons  lor  local  year  19(3  aid  fiscal  yta  1984  that  were  higha  Biai  the 
actual  level  ol  mflabon  the  CBO  outlay  levels  have  been  reducej  here  by  the 
difference  belweai  actual  aid  protected  inflation  levels  TV  abusted  CBO 
outlay  levels  were  thai  ncmsal  lor  focal  years  19(6  through  19(8  by 
applying  the  perceitaie  natae  that  Ok  Office  W  Maiaganait  and  Budget 
has  used  in  its  fiscal  yaa  19(6  b«l|«  documents  tn  spendmg  levels  for  eKh 
program 

Neo  proposals    a  taker  directly  from  the  admmsbibons  neo  budget 
proposals 

Percent  reducbon    s  the  a 
reduced  beloo  the  1981  level  as  a  result 


[bi  mdbais  o<  dolais) 


Program 


I  m 
appropnatms 

19(6     19(7     1988 


3-yea 
bilil 


pacaitaie  nut  spentni  would  be 
d  botti  me  admmetrabai  s  proposals 


Housmk  assistance ' 

taranabon  without  cuts 32,619  33.989  35,348  101,955 

ArtuJaopropnabon       499  1.904  5.1(1  7,5(4 

Pacait  lahicbon 98  5  94  4  (53  92  6 

Compesatory  education  <b0e  I): 

taprcpnaboi  withnit  CUB 4,430  4,616  4,800  13.845 

Adwramprabai _-  3,787  3,698  3,73(  11,223 

pSSntlSSSor 14.5  199  221  1(9 

Community  services  blodi  gnnt 

Approprution  without  cuts 677  706  734  2.117 

Actual  appropriaUm 0  0  0  0 

PBtail  niuclion 1000  1000  1000  lOOO 

^'''liX^^!!ZLM..-.--.^\3.m   14.276   14,847  42.825 

AMwmSwr.Tzzz: 28O6  2,906  2.906  8,6ib 

pSlnSSSl 795      796      804      799 

Appraraboi  without  cuts 456       475       494     1.426 

Actual  appropriation , 0  0  0  0 

Percent  ieducbon 1000     1000     100,0     1000 

**'  Spf^u'iw  wthout  cuts 401       418       435     1.254 

Actual  aiOTpnabon 0  0  0  0 

Percent  reductra 1000     1000     100  0     100  0 

<  Housing  assistance  indudes  low-inoime  housing  operaboe  sutsiies  Tbe 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriation  foi  housing  assistance  is  the  focal  yeai  1986 
iFvel  increased  lor  mflatnn  Tbe  focal  year  1986  level,  ol  89.230.000.000 
represents  the  amount  of  neo  budget  autbonty  that  Congiess  apprapnated 

Note  Appropriations  without  cuts  since  1981'  rtpitsaits  tbe  IwN  0< 
funding  that  Coriress  appropriated  m  1981  (belore  recasao  wBt  mplanoil- 
ed  by  President  lleagan)  as  adiusted  for  inflabon  for  succeeding  yeas  Tbe 
intlabon  adiusttnaits  were  made  by  fnt  increasing  the  1981  apfnpriabons  by 
Ibe  acbial  Cn-U  Onugh  the  em  f  focal  yea  1984  Ibo  1984  mflabon- 
aiusM  apprmnaboRS  level  was  Uwi  notasad  by  the  nflabon  projecbons  tor 
lixal  van  mi  thnugb  1988  assumed  in  tbe  Office  of  Maiagaiwit  and 
Budget  s  new  budget  documents 

lie*  proptsae '  s  taken  from  the  adrnmotratno  fiscal  year  19(6  budget 
(nposals  n  rtpresoits  the  adminstratni  requested  appropnabons  for  these 
selected  programs 

•Percent  reduction'  is  tbe  oarianal  pacaAaie  that  appropnabons  wouM  be 
rtducBl  bdow  the  1981  level  as  a  rcnlt  ol  Mb  tbe  adnmstrabon's  new 
proposils  and  the  cuts  already  enacted 

Table  6.— Outlays  for  Defense  and  Domestic 

Spending  Under  Administration  Bridget 

lln  billions  of  dollars] 

I.  Outlays  for  defense  and  related 

("national  Interest")  programs: 

Fiscal  year  1985 283.1 

Fiscal  year  1986 313.2 

Change  (Increase) 30.1 

II.  Non-defense  outlays  other  than 
Interest  payments: 

Fiscal  year  1985 521.3 

Fiscal  year  1986 490.9 

Change  (decrease) 30.4 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  be  submitting 
further  material  later. 

Virtually  every  organization  in  this 
country  which  deals  with  the  needs  of 
the  poor,  the  physically  handicapped. 
the  vulnerable  elderly,  speaks  out 
against  the  Gramm-Rudmars  proposal. 
Again  we  are  not  talking  here— the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  putting  this  into 
perspective— we  are  not  talking  about 
equality.  Gramm-Rudman  says  much 
of  the  Defense  Department  is  exempt, 
I  do  not  think  people  understand  that. 
because  we  have  signed  contracts.  And 
if  we  have  signed  a  contract  with  a 
contractor  to  charge  us  a  couple  hun- 
dred dollars  for  an  ashtray,  that  is  sac- 
rosanct. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
want  to  provide  funds  for  pregnant 
women  in  distressed  circumstances  so 


they  will  have  healthy  children,  well 
that  Is  a  discretionary  program  and  It 
has  got  to  be  cut. 

I  have  not  made  that  up.  That  is 
Gramm  Rudman.  That  is  the  extraor- 
dinarily distorted  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  come  over  to  us  That  is  what 
many  of  us  are  so  appalled  by.  That  is 
what  has  led  the  Catholic  Conference, 
the  Lutheran  Bishops,  the  Jewish  or- 
ganizations, all  the  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  poor,  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  and  others,  all  of  them  ex- 
press their  opposition. 

Let  me  just  read  a  few  more:  The 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  National  Political  Caucus  of 
Black  Women,  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  the  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  Union,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Univers!t>  Women,  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Therapy  Association— 
that  is  a  radical  group  for  you— the  As- 
sociation of  Retarded  Citizens,  the  Na- 
tional PTA-another  subversive  orga- 
nization. It  just  goes  on  and  on,  not 
because  these  are  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  balancing  the  budget,  but 
because  they  do  not  imderstand  why 
you  triple  Star  Wars. 

Do  you  know  what  President  Reagan 
said  a  little  while  ago?  He  said  that 
under  his  administration  in  his  5 
years,  he  said  it  on  the  radio,  agricul- 
tural subsidies  are  3  Mi  times  higher 
than  they  were  in  the  previous  5  years, 
agricultural  subsidies,  some  of  which 
go  to  very  needy  farmers,  but  some  of 
which  go  to  quite  wealthy  people. 
They  get  2hii  times  as  much  in  the  past 
5  years  as  they  got  in  the  previous  5 
years,  while  poor  people,  needy  people 
have  been  cut  back  substantially. 

That  is  Gramm-Rudman's  priority 
list  and  that  is  appalling  and  it  Is  why 
we  have  to  drastically  change  that 
piece  of  legislation 

Mr  OWENS  Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  reply  to  the  statement 
mEide  before  about  President  Reagan's 
expenditures. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  authors, 
the  sponsors  of  Gramm-Rudman 
would  like  for  us  to  forget  as  they  or- 
chestrate their  stampede  toward  ap- 
proval of  the  Gramm-Rudman  propos- 
al is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  serious 
problem  in  the  Pentagon  which  has 
gotten  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. There  is  the  problem  of 
large  sums  of  money,  billions  and  bil- 
lions, megabucks.  being  thrown  at 
military  problems  and  the  result  has 
been  a  failure,  the  failure  of  being  cer- 
tified by  the  gentleman  in  the  other 
body  who  have  the  greatest  knowledge 
and  oversight  responsibilities  for  the 
military.  They  are  saying  that  our  dol- 
lars have  not  brought  us  a  better  de- 
fense. 

Of  course,  there  are  nimaeroufi  ex- 
amples, some  of  which   I   will  share 
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with  you  In  a  moment,  of  that  tremen- 
dous waste  which  took  place  In  the 
Pentagon. 

But  first.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Martinez]. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said, 
both  correctly  and  incorrectly,  about 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal.  Granted,  the 
Gramm-Rudman  is  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  of  balance  of 
power  among  the  three  branches  of 
Government,  and  gives  the  executive 
far  more  authority  than  was  ever  In- 
tended by  our  forefathers.  I  am  curi- 
ous as  to  why  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  willing  to  relinquish  such  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  rightful 
Jurisdiction— spelled  out  clearly  in  the 
Articles  of  the  Constitution— to  the 
President.  But  putting  constitutional 
matters  aside  for  a  moment,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  impact  the  Gramm-Rudman  pro- 
posal would  have  on  the  Nation's 
lower  Income  people. 

Since  It's  first  Inauguration  in  1980. 
the  administration  has  exhibited  a  bla- 
tant hostility  to  the  lower  echelons  of 
our  society.  Beginning  in  1981.  more 
than  $10  billion  a  year  has  been  cut 
from  programs  serving  the  poor.  Virtu- 
ally every  Federal  program  targeted  to 
the  poor  and  vulnerable  has  been  sub- 
ject to  deep  and  harsh  budget  cuts. 
Cuts  have  been  made  to  such  pro- 
grams as:  Child  Nutrition.  Pood 
Stamps,  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children,  Medicaid.  Education  and 
Job  Training  Programs.  Child  Care 
and  Child  Welfare  Programs.  Housing 
Programs.  Legal  Services,  the  list  goes 
on.  The  results  of  these  cuts  have  been 
disastrous.  Poverty  rates  have  shot  up 
dramatically.  It  Is  estimated  that  more 
than  one  of  every  five  children  in 
America  lives  below  the  poverty  line- 
that  half  of  all  black  children,  and 
almost  40  percent  of  all  Hispanic  chil- 
dren are  poor.  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  these  children  if  the  adminis- 
tration's present  budget  priorities 
remain  the  same?  In  all  likelihood, 
many  of  them  will  come  to  know  the 
increased  hunger  and  homelessness 
that  now  plague  a  rising  ebb  of  adults. 
They  will  learn  the  meaning  of  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment,  and  the  lack  of 
services  which  are  designed  to  equip 
youth  with  valuble  job  skills.  They 
will  learn  the  frustration  that  too 
many  of  our  able-bodied  citizens  expe- 
rience when  they  discover  that  there 
are  simply  no  jobs  for  them;  and  an 
alienation  from  our  society  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  ultimate  tragedy. 

Given  the  present  administration's 
time-proven  lack  of  compassion  for 
those  who  are  struggling  to  survive.  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  is  It  wise  to  give  the 
President  even  more  power  to  cut 
these  programs?  The  Gramm-Rudman 


proposal  will  undoubtedly  shift  new 
control  to  the  President  by  virtue  of 
the  automatic  spending  reduction 
power  provided  to  the  executive  In  the 
plan.  Under  Gramm-Rudman  the 
President  can  force  automatic  spend- 
ing reductions  by  vetoing  the  deficit 
reduction  package  which  Congress 
sends  to  him.  This  gives  the  President 
tremendous  leverage  over  the  deficit 
reduction  decisionmaking  process.  The 
President  can  force  Congress  to  pass  a 
budget  package  which  he  favors  In 
order  to  avoid  the  automatic  spending 
reductions.  And  you  know  what  kind 
of  budget  the  President  favors:  One 
with  substantial  Increases  for  Defense, 
and  with  deep  cuts  in  social  programs. 
Under  Gramm-Rudman.  the  President 
Is  given  total  discretion  as  to  whether 
or  not  automatic  spending  reductions 
should  be  made  If  the  deficit  projec- 
tion exceeds  the  target  by  less  than  5 
percent. 

Furthermore,  the  President  will  also 
be  given  total  discretion  in  Instituting 
automatic  spending  reductions  in 
times  of  recession.  Are  the  Members  of 
Congress  willing  to  place  such  a  blind 
trust  in  the  President?  What  shall  we 
tell  our  constituents  when  they 
demand  to  know  why  the  programs 
they  have  always  supported  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  already  bloated  de- 
fense budget?  What  shall  we  tell  the 
history  students  when  they  question 
our  wisdom  of  permanently  altering 
the  balance  of  power  simply  because 
Members  of  the  99th  Congress  opted 
for  giving  the  President  full  discretion 
In  balancing  the  budget,  rather  than 
performing  our  Constitution-appoint- 
ed duty  of  preparing  the  Nation's 
budget?  Last,  and  most  tragically, 
what  do  we  tell  the  Nation's  children 
who  already  go  to  bed  hungry,  and 
whose  parents  wait  patiently  on  soup 
lines  for  an  Insufficient  amount  of 
food  to  feed  their  family?  Do  we  know 
that  their  future  Is  safe  and  secure 
under  the  present  administration? 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
giving  the  President  a  free  hand  Iri 
automatic  spending  reductions  will 
result  in  thousands  of  poor  children 
being  denied  participation  In  the  Head 
Start  Program,  and  thousands  more 
from  the  highly  successful  Chapter  I 
Program  for  the  educationally  dlsad- 
vEuitaged.  Food  stamps  would  be  cut 
below  the  Federal  Governments  mini- 
mum dietary  plan,  and  school  break- 
fsist  and  lunch  progrsuns  would  be  cut. 
Large  numt)ers  of  women  and  children 
would  be  thrown  off  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram, and  the  health  care,  housing 
and  basic  survival  needs  of  the  poor 
would  be  further  jeopardized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  in  saying 
that  In  32  years,  the  Congress  has 
never  spent  as  much  as  the  President 
requested,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  abandon  those  who  are  relying 
on  fiscal  responsibility  for  their 
future.  Let  us  not  further  bloat  the  de- 


fense budget  at  the  expense  of  our 
moral  obligations.  And.  most  impor- 
tantly, let  us  not  destroy  the  integrity 
of  the  principles  laid  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution by  passing  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  for  your 
time. 

D  1750 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Martinez]. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  collegues  today 
to  participate  In  this  Special  Order  on 
the  effect  that  the  Gramm-Rudman 
budget  proposal  will  have  on  poor  and 
disadvantaged  citizens  in  this  country. 
My  opposition  to  Gramm-Rudman 
comes  from  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  my  constituents,  as  well  as  a 
deep  sense  of  fear  as  to  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  means  to  them.  Proponents 
of  this  amendment  say  that  we  have  a 
deficit  and  that  we  must  somehow 
reduce  that  deficit.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  that  basic  premise,  but  I  do  dis- 
agree with  the  way  that  this  amend- 
ment proposes  to  balance  the  budget. 

My  congressional  district  Is  the  poor- 
est In  the  State  of  Illinois.  As  we  are 
all  aware,  programs  that  serve  the 
poor  have  been  cut  ruthlessly  since 
1981.  More  than  $10  billion  a  year  has 
been  cut  from  virtually  every  Federal 
program  serving  poor  families  and 
children;  including  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, food  stamps,  AFDC,  Medicaid 
and  health  programs,  housing  pro- 
grams, legal  services  and  many  others. 
The  results  have  been  nothing  short 
of  disastrous.  Twenty  percent  of  all 
the  children  in  our  Nation  now  grow 
up  poor.  That  includes  40  percent  of 
all  Hispanic  children  and  half  of  all 
black  children  In  our  Nation.  However. 
Gramm-Rudman  sends  a  message  that 
says  it  does  not  matter  how  much  has 
already  been  cut.  all  that  matters  Is 
the  deficit.  Gramm-Rudman  says  that 
It  doesn't  matter  how  hungry  or  how 
poor  you  are  or  If  you  are  homeless  or 
unemployed.  The  only  thing  that  mat- 
ters Is  reducing  the  deficit  and  noth 
ing.  not  even  elected  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  can  stop  the  President 
from  continuing  to  cut  programs  that 
serve  the  poor. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  ticcept  the 
Gramm-Rudman  proposal,  we  have 
become  mere  'puppet.s  "  of  the  Presi- 
dent—waiting to  react  to  his  every 
whim.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rarmot  and  I  will 
not  be  a  mechanism  "  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Not  for  this  President,  nor  any 
other,  regardless  of  political  affili- 
ation. It  is  true  that  President  Reagan 
was  reelected  with  a  huge  majority  of 
those  who  voted  in  the  election  in  No- 


vember 1984.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  so  was 
I. 

In  November  of  1984.  I  received  95 
percent  of  the  vote  in  my  district,  a 
higher  percentage  than  even  the 
President. 

My  constituents  elected  me  to  be 
their  Member  of  Congress  and  to 
speak  out  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  I  go  home  to 
Chicago,  people  always  seek  my  assist- 
ance. They  tell  me  of  their  problems, 
of  their  hunger,  of  the  sad  state  of  our 
schools,  of  the  pain  of  their  jobless- 
ness. And  they  ask  me.  as  their 
Member  of  Congress,  to  help  them,  to 
assist  them,  to  prod  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  something  on  their 
behalf.  They  show  me  their  heating 
bills  and  their  rent  bills,  and  they  ask 
me.  Congressman,  what  can  you  do  to 
help  us?  Well.  I  tell  them.  I  am  only 
one  Congressman,  but  you  can  count 
on  me  to  vote  and  struggle  in  your 
behalf.  Granun-Rudman.  however, 
limits  my  ability  to  work  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents.  It  gives  congressional 
power  to  the  President.  It  represents  a 
fundamental  restructuring  of  congres- 
sional power  and  transfers  it  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In 
short.  It  is  an  abdication  of  our  con- 
gressional responsibility.  What  does 
Granxm-Rudman  say  to  my  constitu- 
ents? It  says,  forget  your  Member  of 
Congress— no  iiAtter  what  he  or  she 
may  believe.  The  mechanism  is  more 
important  than  what  the  Congress  or 
the  people  of  the  district  believe. 

Granam-Rudman  is  a  dangerous  and 
ill-conceived  notion  on  how  to  deal 
with  our  Nation's  deficit.  It  barely 
deals  with  military  spending  at  all. 
and  leaves  social  programs  to  be  at- 
tacked and  brutally  assaulted  once 
again.  Even  so.  there  is  not  enough 
left  in  social  programs  to  solve  our 
budgetary  problems.  What  we  should 
be  about  is  making  life  better  for  our 
fellow  citizens,  not  sowing  the  seeds  of 
their  demise.  Gramm-Rudman  offers 
just  the  latter.  Not  only  does  it  allow 
whosesale  budget  reductions  for  non- 
defense  programs,  it  also  holds  open 
the  possibility  that  the  President, 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  our  na- 
tional security,  could  exempt  defense 
spending  from  across-the-board  cuts. 
Until  we  are  willing  to  deal  with  reduc- 
ing the  amount  that  we  spend  on  the 
military  and  with  increasing  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Government,  balancing 
the  budget  will  only  be  a  futile  and 
painful  exercise. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port what  Is  left  of  programs  serving 
the  neediest  of  our  society  and  to 
reject  Gramm-Rudman  for  the  shal- 
low and  irresponsible  abdication  of 
congressional  authority  that  it  is. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  represent 
very  similar  districts.  Of  the  10  poor- 
est congressional  districts  in  America. 


I  think  the  district  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  ranks  third 
among  the  poor  districts.  My  districts 
ranks  10th  among  the  10  poorest  dis- 
tricts. 

In  New  York  City  we  have  four.  In 
rich  New  York  City  we  have  4  of  the 
10  poorest  congressional  districts  in 
America.  These  are  districts  that  have 
problems  that  are  not  fashionable  to 
discuss  nowadays.  Nobody  wants  to 
talk  about  that  agenda  We  have  a 
policy  that  is  not  stated  m  this  coun- 
try of  triage,  of  throwing  overboard 
certain  segments  of  the  population,  of 
throwing  overboard  certain  neighbor- 
hoods, certain  congressional  districts. 
Nothing  is  going  to  be  done  about  the 
high  unemployment  in  these  10  dis- 
tricts, unemployment  which  runs  for 
adults  around  20  percent,  for  teen- 
agers close  to  50  percent.  We  are  going 
to  ignore  that  because  we  have  a  defi- 
cit problem  to  address  and  we  are 
going  to  address  that  deficit  problem 
by  creating  new  policies  and  new 
budget  actions  which  can  only  deepen 
the  misery  and  deepen  the  problems  in 
these  districts. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  hearing  in  Yon- 
kers,  NY,  on  teenage  suicide.  The 
hearing  was  held  In  Yonkers  in  West- 
chester because  that  Is  a  suburban 
community,  an  affluent  conmiunity, 
and  that  is  where  most  of  the  suicides, 
it  is  alleged,  most  of  the  suicides  have 
been  taking  place.  It  just  so  happened 
in  the  course  of  that  hearing  one  of 
the  people  testifying  brought  to  the 
panel  the  fact  that  in  1983  in  New 
York  City  more  than  80  teenagers 
committed  suicide  in  that  year,  in 
1983.  There  were  no  headlines.  There 
was  no  great  deal  of  media  attention 
paid  to  it.  but  evidently  among  the 
poor,  among  those  who  are  oppressed 
In  various  ways,  suicide  is  as  much  a 
way  of  escape  as  among  the  affluent. 

People  can  despair  for  many  reasons 
and  certainly  the  despair  of  poverty, 
the  despair  that  has  overtaken  our 
communities  in  these  10  poor  congres- 
sional districts  is  a  despair  which  has 
led  to  teenage  suicides. 

In  the  I960's  and  even  in  the  early 
eighties  the  cry  used  to  be  heard.  "I'm 
fired  up.  I  can't  take  no  more."  In 
some  demonstrations  where  teen-agers 
marched,  this  was  a  favorite  chant. 
Evidently,  it  is  no  longer  a  chant. 
They  have  lost  so  much  hope  that  in- 
stead of  being  fired  up,  not  being  able 
to  take  any  more,  and  therefore  taking 
action  through  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions, they  are  taking  the  way  out  of 
suicide  as  an  escape  valve. 

We  cannot  have  a  situation  escalat- 
ing of  this  kind  where  despair,  the 
problem  of  education,  and  certainly 
the  despair  of  finding  a  job.  the  fact 
that  these  same  teenagers  are  watch- 
ing their  unemployed  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  they  are  watching  their 
unemployed  elders,  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  their  aimts  and  uncles,  and 


they  do  not  feel  that  getting  a  high- 
school  degree  or  even  getting  a  college 
degree  is  going  to  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  They  see  too  many 
high-school  graduates  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  too  many  college  graduates 
who  are  having  difficulty  findmg  jobs. 
These  problems  we  do  not  want  to 
discuss  anymore.  We  cannot  deal  with 
them  because  they  involve  spending 
money  for  job  training.  They  involve 
spending  more  money  for  upgrading 
our  educational  systems  and  we  say 
that  we  do  not  have  the  money,  so  let 
us  not  discuss  them.  Let  us  take  the 
hiatus  and  leave  it  in  a  state  of 
vacuum  so  that  10  years  from  now  we 
will  wake  up  and  find  ourselves  suffer- 
ing from  tremendous  problems  as  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  we  refused  to 
face  these  problems. 

The  only  concern,  we  say,  is  the  defi- 
cit and  the  only  way  to  solve  the  defi- 
cit Is  to  cut  back  on  these  same  pro- 
grsuns  that  are  so  needed  by  groups 
like  the  people  who  reside  in  the  10 
poorest  congressional  districts. 

We  do  not  want  to  remember,  we  do 
not  want  to  discuss  the  fact  that  we 
have  discovered  that  the  Pentagon 
pays  $9,609  for  a  12-cent  WTcnch. 

We  do  not  want  to  discuss  that  an 
antenna  motor  assembly  alignment 
pin  which  costs  2  cents,  the  Pentagon 
was  paying  $7,417  for  It. 

We  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  fact 
that  a  claw  hammer  which  costs  $17  in 
a  hardware  store,  the  Pentagon  was 
paying  $436  for  it.  We  want  to  forget 
all  this.  It  has  had  its  headlines  and 
we  want  to  forget  that.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  deficit  reduction. 

We  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  fact 
that  a  flat  washer  which  costs  $3  in  a 
hardware  store,  the  Pentagon  was 
paying  $387  for  that  same  flat  washer. 

We  do  not  want  to  remember  that  a 
plastic  stool  cap  costing  22  cents,  the 
Pentagon  was  paying  $1,118  for  that 
same  plastic  stool  cap. 

We  do  not  want  to  remember  that  a 
screw  which  costs  9  cents,  cost  the 
Pentagon  $37. 

A  jeweler's  screwdriver,  $1.79,  was 
costing  $232. 

A  Phillips  screwdriver,  $1.69,  was 
costing  $258.06. 

This  Is  aU  considered  irrelevant.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  reduction  of 
the  deficit. 

We  have  phenomenon  where  dollars 
are  thrown  at  military  problems  and 
we  are  failing,  corruption  has  set  in. 
abuses  have  set  in.  Instead  of  address- 
ing ourselves  more  vigorously  to  these 
problems,  we  would  like  to  focus  on 
giving  the  President  the  power  to 
make  the  cuts  where  he  wants  t-o  make 
them.  The  I>resident  already  has  the 
power  to  deal  with  abuses  in  defense 
contracting.  He  already  has  the  power 
to  deal  with  waste. 

Most  of  these  abuses,  most  of  this 
waste  was  discovered  by  Members  of 
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Congress,  a  wrench  that  cost  $8,  $2,228 
being  paid. 

An  end  box  wrench  that  cost  $4.99, 
$768  was  being  paid  by  the  Pentagon. 

A  socket  set  wrench,  $12.88,  cost 
$545. 

This  is  all  quite  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  now.  We  have  a 
budget  that  has  been  In  deficit,  that 
has  been  greatly  escalated  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  administration's 
one  area  of  increased  expenditures 
which  stands  out  is  expenditures  for 
defense. 

D  1805 

So  why  can  we  not  discuss  and  why 
do  not  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  con- 
ference now  with  the  other  body,  the 
gentlemen  from  this  House,  why  do 
they  have  to  dwell  within  the  frame- 
work of  GrammRudman  alone. 
Granim-Rudman  sets  a  certain  frame- 
work. GrammRudman  sets  a  psycho- 
logical atmosphere  and  wants  to  stam- 
pede us  into  dealing  with  that  frame- 
work and  that  framework  alone,  and  I 
say  we  should  be  talking  about  ways  to 
cut  the  budget  in  intelligent  ways. 

We  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  which  fo- 
cused on  the  one  area  where  we  have 
the  most  money.  The  most  money  ap- 
propriated is  appropriated  in  the  area 
of  defense.  The  greatest  waste  is 
there.  The  greatest  set  of  mistakes  in 
policymaking  is  occurring  there.  This 
is  not  my  assessment  of  the  situation. 
This  is  the  assessment  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  given  the  responsibility 
for  overseeing  our  military  and  de- 
fense apparatus. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Senate  who 
oversees  these  matters  have  declared 
that  we  are  grossly  mismanaging  our 
defense  resources.  If  we  are  grossly 
mismanaging  our  defense  resources, 
then  instead  of  discussing  Gramm- 
Rudman at  great  length  in  conference, 
why  do  we  not  discuss  how  to  better 
manage  our  defense  resources  and 
make  cuts  and  get  a  greater  value  for 
our  dollar  In  that  area?  Why  do  we  not 
discuss  the  tax  breaJcs  that  were  given 
in  1981?  Why  do  we  not  begin  by  dis- 
cussing the  fact  that  we  have  created  a 
situation  where  many  of  the  Fortune 
500  corporations  pay  zero  taxes,  zero 
taxes.  This  is  a  scandal.  We  discussed 
it  for  a  little  bit.  It  was  on  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  The  media 
talked  about  it  a  little.  Now  we  are 
pushing  all  that  to  the  background. 

It  is  still  relevant.  It  is  relevant  to 
discuss  why  certain  corporations  in 
this  country  paid  no  taxes;  why  cer- 
tain other  corporations  got  huge  re- 
funds. It  is  relevant  to  discuss  the  fact 
that  our  tax  breaks,  for  example,  re- 
lated to  accelerated  depreciation  cost 
us  $27.7  billion.  It  Is  relevant  to  discuss 
that  our  expenses  for  oil  and  ga.s  cost 
$2.25  billion.  Investment  tax  credits 
cost  $31.94  billion.  Municipal  bonds 
and  various  other  local   debt   issues. 


capital  gains,  $2.64  billion.  Various  tax 
expenditures  ought  to  be  discussed  at 
this  point,  and  how  we  can  deal  with 
closing  those  loopholes.  Why  do  we 
have  to  have  a  GrammRudman 
framework  which  does  not  talk  about 
a  trigger  mechanism  for  anything 
except  more  cuts? 

We  do  not  reach  certain  decisions. 
We  do  not  have  a  budget  imbalance. 
The  President  has  the  power  to  begin 
to  make  certain  cuts.  Why  not  give  the 
power  to  the  President  to  implement 
certain  taxes,  not  Income  taxes  neces- 
sarily, but  we  could  close  loopholes,  we 
could  make  every  corporation  pay  a 
minimum  tax.  A  minimum  tax  on  cor- 
porations would  yield  no  less  than  $25 
billion,  and  probably  much  more  than 
that. 

Our  failure  to  discuss  these  matters 
at  this  time  means  that  we  will  contin- 
ue dumping  on  those  that  we  have 
been  dumping  on  all  along.  We  will 
continue  our  triage  policies.  More  and 
more  people  are  going  to  be  dumped 
overboard. 

The  employment  policies  of  this 
country  right  now  are  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  majority.  As  long  as  only 
10  percent  of  the  people  are  out  of 
work,  nobody  is  worried  about  it. 
President  Reagan  at  one  point  said, 
"If  9  out  of  10  people  are  working, 
then  what  are  you  worried  about?  " 
One-tenth  of  those  people  who  are  not 
working  are  still  important,  and  if  we 
Ignore  them,  there  is  an  escalation  and 
we  may  have  that  same  unemploy- 
ment doubling,  tripling,  et  cetera. 
Even  that  one-tenth,  if  it  only  stays  at 
that  rate,  happens  to  be  concentrated 
in  certain  areas,  and  I  get  back  to  my 
very  important  point,  which  is  that  in 
those  areas  which  have  the  greatest 
need,  in  those  areas  that  will  be  affect- 
ed most  by  the  Granun-Rudman  cuts, 
those  are  the  areas  that  already  have 
been  dumped  on.  They  have  already 
been  declared  triage  areas.  They  are 
the  areas  where  we  have  the  highest 
unemployment.  They  are  the  areas 
where  children  are  suffering  most,  and 
we  have  had  several  studies  Issued 
from  different  sources  recently  which 
talk  about  the  fact  that  black  chil- 
dren, among  the  children  who  are  suf- 
fering. Just  as  among  the  unemployed, 
we  have  a  greater  concentration 
among  blacks.  We  also  have  a  greater 
concentration  of  suffering  and  prob- 
lems related  to  families  and  children 
among  blacks. 

The  correlation  is  obvious.  I  would 
like  to  Just  read  briefly  from  a  summa- 
ry of  a  report  done  by  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund.  This  study,  which  was 
drawn  from  a  variety  of  Government 
statistics,  portrays  a  widening  schism 
between  black  and  white  children  In 
America.  That  schism  is  also  true,  as  I 
said  before,  in  employment. 

Up  until  1979,  unemployment  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites,  the  ratio  was 
less  than  2  to  1.  In  1979  we  started  a 


situation  where  the  unemployment 
rate  in  black  communities  was  twice  as 
high  as  that  in  white  communities, 
and  it  has  continued  and  is  getting 
worse  all  the  time. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  plight  of 
children,    the    problems    suffered    by 
black  children.  Black  and  white  chll 
dren  in  America  are  suffering  dlspro 
portlonately.    The    report    conclurir« 
that  during  the  past   5   years,   bla'  k 
children  have  been  sliding  ba(k\».!u  : 
These  are  the  years  under  the  !<•  ;i^;:i: 
administration.  And  they  are  increas 
Ingly  suffering   from   inequality   that 
denies  opportunity  to  them  in  the  mil- 
lions.  While   focusing  on   black  chil- 
dren, the  study  notes  also  that  white 
children  are  also  facing  greater  hur- 
dles than  In  the  past. 

It  found  that  white  households 
headed  by  females  under  age  25  now 
have  a  poverty  rate  of  72.1  percent, 
and  that  39.3  percent  of  all  white 
female-headed  families  are  In  poverty. 
The  report  said  that  16.9  percent  of 
white  families  are  poor  and  12.3  per- 
cent of  all  teenage  births  are  to 
whites.  But  the  study  noted  that  for 
black  children  in  single-parent  fami- 
lies headed  by  women  under  age  25. 
the  poverty  rate  is  85.2  percent.  The 
poverty  rate  for  all  families  headed  by 
black  women  Is  63.7  percent. 

The  report  also  said  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  decline  in  educational  op- 
portunities for  black  youth.  In  1977. 
black  and  white  high  school  graduates 
were  equally  likely  to  go  on  to  college, 
50  percent  for  blacks  and  about  51  per- 
cent for  whites  in  1977.  By  1982,  52 
percent  of  white  high  school  gradu- 
ates were  going  to  college  compared 
with  36  percent  of  black  high  school 
graduates. 

Poverty  appears  to  be  the  key  to  low 
college  attendance  rates  among  blacks, 
the  report  said.  These  facts  require 
urgent  community  and  national  re- 
sponses. The  head  of  the  Chi  dren 's 
Defense  Fund,  Mrs.  Marian  Edelman. 
charged  that  the  growing  disparity  be- 
tween white  and  black  children  is  in 
part  a  result  of  Reagan  administration 
policies  that  have  targeted  poor  chil- 
dren and  families.  GrammRudman 
would  target  these  same  poor  children 
and  families  even  more. 

GrammRudman  cannot  cut  any- 
place In  substance  except  those  pro- 
grams which  are  dp.slgned  to  serve  the 
neediest  persons.  They  have  exempted 
defense  contracts.  They  have  exempt- 
ed, and  rightly  so.  Social  Security. 
They  have  exempted  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt.  Where  else  will  they 
cut?  They  will  cut  those  programs 
which  help  the  people  who  are  in 
greatest  need.  They  will  cut  those  pro- 
grams which  are  needed  most  by  a 
population  that  has  been  trlaged.  "The 
black  population  of  America,  more 
than  60  percent  of  whom  are  poor, 
have  been  labeled  the  group  that  can 


be  dumped  overboard.  We  can  do 
nothing  about  them  or  for  them  and 
they  will  hopefully  just  go  away. 
GrammRudman  will  complete  this 
process,  and  for  that  reason  Gramm- 
Rudman is  not  the  framework  that 
Democrats  or  anybody  who  is  decent 
should  be  using  to  discuss  the  solution 
to  the  deficit  problem. 

There  are  other  alternatives,  other 
solutions,  that  should  be  considered 
and  must  be  considered. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  was:  What 
are  the  other  solutions?  What  is  the 
Democratic  plan  for  reducing  the  defi- 
cit? We  have  seen  over  the  last  several 
months  a  lot  of  talk  from  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle  about  reducing 
deficits,  and  this  is  the  first  plan  that 
we  have  had.  Now  all  we  hear  is  the 
gentleman's  criticism  about  the  plan. 
There  is  no  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  comes 
out  of  his  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
We  cannot  get  that  considered. 

What  is  the  plan,  beyond  raising 
taxes?  The  gentleman  told  us  that  he 
was  willing  to  hand  over  all  the  power 
of  taxation  to  the  President  to  raise 
taxes,  ana  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
willing  to  weaken  our  defense  by  cut- 
ting defense  spending.  But  beyond 
that,  I  do  not  hear  any  plan.  What  is 
the  gentleman's  plan  to  deal  with  con- 
gressional incompetence  at  cutting 
spending,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
overspent  our  own  budget— our  own 
budget,  mind  you.  Over  the  last  5 
years,  we  have  overspent  our  own 
budget  by  $150  billion.  What  is  the 
plan?  Where  are  we  going  to  deal  with 
that? 
Mr.  OWENS.  I  do  not  have  a  plan. 
Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  the  trouble. 
Nobody  has  a  plan  on  the  gentleman's 
side. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
a  plan.  Nobody  has  a  plan.  I  think  the 
one  good  thing  about  the  discussions 
that  are  taking  place  in  conference  is 
that  there  is  a  discussion  going  on. 
The  danger  is  that  that  discussion  will 
center  around  the  GrammRudman 
proposal. 
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That  is  the  worst  possible  plan  that 
could  be  undertaken. 

The  kind  of  plan  that  should  be  un- 
dertaken should  be  using  parameters 
that  I  have  been  discussing,  and  those 
parameters  were  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  budget.  The 
places  to  cut  are  the  places  where 
there  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
money,  money  that  is  being  wasted, 
money  that  is  being  wasted  because  of 
mismangement.  because  of  corruption 
in  some  cases,  but  most  of  all  because 


of  wrong  policy  decisions.  And  those 
wrong  policy  decisions  are  the  most 
costly  of  all. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma-s-sachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  is  true.  Congress  has  not  succeed- 
ed in  reducing  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures. As  we  said  earlier,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  agreed  with  me,  the 
President  has  asked  and  Congress  has 
voted  virtually  identical  amounts  in 
spending  during  Ronald  Reagan's 
term.  Congress  has  voted  virtually 
identical  amounts.  There  have  been 
differences  in  the  composition.  Presi 
dent  Reagan  has  asked  for  increases  in 
some  areas  and  cuts  in  others;  Con- 
gress has  had  different  priorities.  But 
I  think  it  is  true  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  voted  those 
very  large  sums. 

The  gentleman  asked  for  a  proposal 
to  cut  the  budget.  There  has  not  been 
a  unified  opinion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  To  balance  the 
budget  was  my  statement. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  believe  the  time  is 
mine.  The  gentleman  yielded  to  me. 

The  proposals  have  not  come  for- 
ward from  either  side  of  the  aisle,  they 
have  not  come  from  either  branch, 
partly  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  con- 
sensus. 

But  I  would  be  glad  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman my  proposals  for  it. 

One  thing  with  which  I  differed 
with  the  gentleman  very  greatly  was 
when  he  suggested  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  was  pre- 
pared to  weaken  our  defense  by  cut- 
ting defense  spending.  I  think  that 
particular  mindset  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
mentions  is  a  substantial  reason  why 
we  have  the  deficit  we  do.  People  who 
equate,  as  he  does,  and  just  did,  quite 
unfairly,  I  think,  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  reducing  defense 
spending  proposed  by  the  Pentagon 
with  weakening  our  defense  are,  I 
think,  wrong.  I  do  not  thiiik  it  weak- 
ens our  defense  to  talk  about  efficien- 
cies of  the  Pentagon,  which  virtuaUy 
has  been  immune  from  them. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  he  addressed  this,  he  said 
he  is  for  a  strong  defense,  but  he  be- 
lieves it  would  be  possible  substantial- 
ly to  reduce  defense  spending  from  the 
levels  that  have  been  asked  for  by 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  the  President, 
and  voted  by  this  Congress,  without  in 
any  way  weakening  our  defense. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Sergeant  York. 
Divad,  the  gun  they  just  canceled. 
Many  of  us  have  been  voting  against 
that  gun  for  some  years,  and  the  Pen- 
tagon finally  has  admitted  that  we 
were  right.  Billions  were  wasted.  We 
are  still  going  to  spend  I  do  not  know 
how  many  more  millions  of  dollars  in 
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canceling  that  gun  because  of  the  con- 
tracts that  were  signed. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
I  know  time  is  going  to  expire  so  I  will 
relinquish.  But  I  think  the  mindset 
that  equates  reducing  defense  spend- 
ing with  weakening  America's  defense 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  evinced  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  the  deficit. 

Mr.  WALKER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  wil!  be  glad  to  specify. 

Mr.  OWENS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leland]. 

Mr  WALKER.  We  do  not  want  to 
hear  the  specifics  then? 

Mr,  LELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  thank  both  my  colleagues, 
particularly  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr,  Owens,  for  allowing  me  this 
time,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  for  alert- 
ing me  to  this  special  order. 

I  know  we  do  not  have  much  time,  so 
I  would  like  to  let  the  colloquy  contin- 
ue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massach'jsetts  [Mr,  Prank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to 
give  some  more  specifics. 

The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, a  Ronald  Reagan  creation. 
$200  million  new  dollars  per  yesur. 
Radio  Marti,  for  which  I  voted,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  high  prior- 
ities, agricultural  subsidies. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  the  GrammRudman 
proposal  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  democracy  in  general  and  to  the 
concept  of  the  separation  of  powers  in 
particular. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hayes).  All  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  has  ex- 
pired. 


GRAMM/RUDMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mas.sarhusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  contmue  the 
discussion  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr  Owens]  began  on  the 
Gramm-Rudman  matter. 

I  wil!  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
at  this  point, 

Mr  WALKER,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  think  it  is 
important  to  specify  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr  Owens]  spe- 
cifically referred  to  the  Black  Caucus 
budget  when  he  referred  to  defense. 
When  the  Black  Caucus  budget  was 
presented  to  this  House,  virtually  all 
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major  strategic  weapons  system  of  this 
country  were  eliminated.  The  MX 
system  was  eliminated,  the  B-1 
bomber  was  eliminated.  All  the  major 
strategic  weapons  systems  of  this 
country  were  eliminated  as  a  part  of 
that  budget. 

I  would  say  that  is  a  substantial 
weakening  of  the  defense  capacity  of 
this  country,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
relying  on  the  B-52  bombers  that  are 
30  years  old.  or  relying  on  missile  sys- 
tems that  are  20  years  old  and  so  on 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  a  modern- 
ized defense  force  that  is  capable  of 
meeting  a  Soviet  challenge  in  the 
future. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  accurate  to 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  Is  talking 
about  a  weakening  of  our  defense 
forces  rather  than  a  mere  cutback  In 
waste,  fraud,  sind  abuse,  unless  you  be- 
lieve, as  evidently  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves, that  the  entire  strategic  weap- 
ons program,  modernization  program 
of  this  country  is.  In  fact,  wasteful 
spending. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  in  a  minute,  but  I  have 
not  heard  a  more  egregious  misstate- 
ment in  some  time.  The  gentleman 
said  that  the  Black  Caucus  budget— I 
did  not  vote  for  the  Black  Caucus 
budget  this  year.  I  voted  for  it  in  the 
past.  I  had  some  disagreements  this 
year.  But  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  said  it  would 
"eliminate  the  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems." 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  said  modernization 
of  strategic  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  make  a  restatement,  OK.  But  the 
gentleman  said  on  several  occa- 
sions  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  said  modernization, 
the  B-1 

Mr.  FRANK.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Speaker.  ^  yielded  to  the  gentleman. 
He  knows  better.  I  do  not  understand 
what  these  tactics  are  about. 

I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  when  he 
asked  me  to  on  several  occasions.  He 
may  have  had  something  else  In  mind, 
but  people  are  not  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  reading  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania's  mind.  The  last  time  he 
referred  to  it,  he  referred  to  modern- 
ization. But  the  first  three  times  he  re- 
ferred to  it,  he  said  eliminating  all 
strategic  weapons  systems.  That  Is  ob- 
viously nonsense,  and  it  is  inaccurate, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  pro- 
tested when  I  quoted  him,  because  he 
obviously  wanted  to  say  that  he  did 
not  mean  that.  But  it  is  that  kind  of 
misstatement  that  I  think  is  embodied 
in  the  Gramm-Rudman  situation. 

No,  the  Black  Caucus  budget  never 
tried  to  abolish  all  strategic  weapons 
systems.  And  to  have  stated  that  is  a 
terrible  misstatement. 

But  beyond  that,  I  have  to  reiterate 
that  the  mindset  that  thinks  that  cut- 
ting defense  weakens  defense  I  believe 


is  inaccurate,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  In 
the  other  body  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  in 
fact,  pointing  out  to  an  extent  that 
there  has  t)een  a  weakening  of  defense 
by  overspending.  There  are  people  In 
the  other  body  who  I  think  are  quite 
accurately  documenting  now  that  the 
laxity  that  has  marked  this  swlmtnls- 
tration's  control  of  the  Pentagon 
budget  has.  in  fact,  contributed  to 
some  weakening.  And  I  hope  that  we 
can  support  the  effort  to  put  more 
teeth  into  that. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  said  before  we  have  a 
defense  budget  which  is  guilty  of  what 
social  programs  were  accused  wrongly 
of  doing,  and  that  is  we  throw  money 
at  social  programs,  and  therefore,  we 
made  matters  worse.  We  never  threw 
dollars.  We  never  threw  enough  dol- 
lars. We  never  appropriated  enough 
dollars  for  social  programs. 

But  certainly  in  the  area  of  defense, 
the  tremendous  rapid  buildup  has 
caused  a  problem  because  it  resulted 
in.  it  meant  throwing  dollars  at  de- 
fense problems.  And  we  did  not  do 
very  well  because  of  those  megabucks 
that  were  thrown  at  the  problem. 

I  am  not  quoting  people  who  put  to- 
gether the  congressional  alternative 
Black  Caucus  alternative  budget.  I  am 
quoting  military  experts.  The  gentle- 
man is  in  the  minority  when  he  says 
that  the  MX  missile  Is  a  major  strate- 
gic weapons  system  of  this  country. 
Most  of  the  experts  do  not  think  the 
MX  missile  system  Is  a  major  part  of 
the  strategic  defense,  though  it  is  one 
of  the  most  costly.  Each  missile  costs 
$75  million,  and  each  sUo  it  has  to  be 
put  Into,  to  prepare  the  silo  costs  an- 
other $150  million.  It  is  not  a  major 
strategic  weapon. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
defense  systems  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  In  the  legislative  branch, 
have  now  said  that  we  have  gross  mis- 
management, and  that  after  all  these 
expenditures,  we  have  a  defense  that 
Is  weakened  Instead  of  strengthened 
because  of  mismanagement,  and  that 
no  matter  how  much  money  you  pour 
into  this  system,  you  will  not  get  a 
stronger  defense.  We  should  be  look- 
ing at  the  system  and  cutting  out  the 
places,  cutting  out  the  wasted  dollars. 
The  Sergeant  York  gun  was  referred 
to  before.  It  took  years  of  convincing 
the  Pentagon  before  they  finally  ac- 
quiesced to  eliminating  that  obviously 
lemon  weapons  system. 

Now  why  cannot  the  Oramm- 
Rudman,  or  one  of  the  parameters  of 
Gramm-Rudman  be  a  serious  discus- 
sion about  how  we  can  move  at  a 
slower  place  In  dealing  with  our  De- 
fense Department  and  the  moderniza- 


tion of  it  or  the  strengthening  of  it. 
and  stop  throwing  away  dollars  by 
moving  too  rapidly,  and  move  at  a 
slower  pace,  and  take  into  consider- 
ation what  the  real  military  experts 
are  saying  about  that  system,  and  stop 
throwing  dollars.  If  we  stop  throwing 
dollars,  we  will  save  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  That  is  where  the 
megabucks  are.  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. We  can  save  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  and  if  we  do  that, 
we  do  not  have  to  dump  them  on  the 
social  programs.  We  do  not  have  to 
continue  to  oppress  those  people  most 
oppressed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion budget.  That  can  be  stopped  be- 
cause you  can  get  the  money  from  the 
source  where  the  money  Is.  and  that  is 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  let 
me  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  us.  because  this 
is  a  very  serious  concern  that  many  of 
us  are  having,  particularly  the  conster- 
nation we  suffer  with  the  rushed 
nature,  the  rushed  character  of  what 
Gramm-Rudman  means  today. 

Let  me  also  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  pointing  out 
that  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
did  not  offer  a  budget  that  was  replete 
or  without  strategic  arms  for  the  pro- 
tection and  the  security  of  this  Nation. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  feels 
very  strongly  that  we  need  to  enhance 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  We  just 
happen  to  have  a  different  view  about 
how  that  needs  to  be  done. 

We  do  not  believe  paying  $6,000  for 
a  toilet  seat  enhances  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  We  also  do  not  believe 
that  when  you  pay  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  nuts  and  bolts  that  cost  25  cents 
and  30  cents  that  it  enhances  the 
safety  and  security  of  this  Nation. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  we  feel  very  strongly,  because  of 
the  experts  that  we  have,  that  have 
given  a  preponderance  of  factuaJ  in- 
formation about  the  MX  missile 
system  that,  in  fact,  by  the  time  it  is 
completed  that  it  would  be  antiquated 
and  will  be  unuseful  In  the  first  place. 
We  do  not  believe  that  Is  a  matter  of 
national  defense. 

We  also,  however,  believe  our  high- 
est priority  in  this  Nation,  our  highest 
priority  is  that  we  ought  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. We  feel  very  strongly  our  future 
is  dependent  upon,  without  question, 
the  future  of  our  young  people.  When 
we  have  in  this  Nation  35  million  poor 
people,  and  that,  by  the  way.  repre- 
sents a  growing  number  of  people,  who 
are  hungry,  who  are  Ill-housed.  Ql- 
clothed.  and  ill-prepared  to  go  to  work 
and  to  become  productive  citizens  be- 


cause. In  fact,  we  have  not  created  any 
opportunities  for  them  in  this  coimtry. 
then  that  Is  a  matter  of  national  secu- 
rity that  we  ought  to  pay  attention  to. 
What    Is   happening   Is   we   have   a 
growing  number  of  children  In  our  so- 
ciety who  are  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion and  hunger,  and  other  diseases 
which  I  related  to  that  malnutrition 
and  hunger,  and  when  we  are.  In  fact, 
in  a  land  of  plenty  and  when  we  have 
paid  billions  of  dollars  of  subsidies  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  not  grow  food 
on  their  land  and  to  not  produce  prod- 
ucts that  could  feed  these  people,  and 
when  we  store  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  metric  tons  of  food  that  is  rotting  In 
silos  today  and  we  are  not  feeding  our 
Nation,  that  is  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity. It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
want  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  embellish 
the  opportunities  for  these  young  chil- 
dren to  grow  to  be  strong  individuals. 
How  is  it  that  hungry  children  can 
go  into  the  military  and  fight  our  wars 
for  us.  If.  in  fact,  and  God  forbid  us 
having  to  go  to  fight  in  a  legal  war 
anywhere  In  the  world,  or  to  protect 
the  boundaries  of  this  Nation.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  priorities  are  a  little  bit 
screwed  up  somewhere  In  this  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  In  that  it  gives  the 
President  great  latitude  to  do  a  lot  of 
budget  cutting,   to  continue   his  mo- 
mentum In  this  budget  cutting  that  he 
has  engaged  in  over  the  last  5  years, 
and  In  these  areas  of  national  security 
that  he  seems  not  to  care  about,  and 
that  is  the  poor,  the  suffering  people 
of  our  Nation  who  represent  that  15 
percent  of  our  society  that  happens  to 
be  designated  or  declared  poor.  These 
are  people  who  want  to  work,  people 
who  want  to  become  productive  citi- 
zens, young  children  who  want  to  grow 
up  healthy,  not  with  stunted  growth 
and  ill  minds,  but  rather  with  healthy 
bodies  and  healthy  minds.  That  Is  a 
matter  of  national  security. 

This  President,  this  administration, 
and  through  his  conduits,  Mr.  Gramm 
and  Mr.  Rudman  and  others  in  this 
body  who  are  advocating  this  Incredi- 
ble latitude  given  to  the  President,  for 
the  so-called  balanced  budget,  it  seems 
to  me  is  being,  however,  rather  tracan- 
eous.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  a  word. 
Mr.  FRANK.  It  is  now,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LELAND.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
Congressional  Record  so,  therefore, 
it  is  a  word.  And  pardon  my  limited  vo- 
cabulary, if  you  will. 

But  let  me  also  say  that  at  the  same 
time,  this  gives  to  the  President  this 
great  latitude  for  cutting  these  budg- 
ets, it  also  constrains  the  President  to 
give  safe  haven  to  those  so-called  stra- 
tegic weapons  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  talked  about  so 
endearingly. 
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So  I  have  a  real  problem.  Our  prior- 
ities are  really  screwed  up  somewhere, 
and  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  reorient 
our  priorities,  and  I  hope  to  God  that 
by  the  time  this  process  of  this  bal- 
anced budget  exercise  is  over  with, 
that  indeed  we  have  placed  our  prior- 
ities where  they  ought  to  be. 

That  is  where  the  real  security  of 
our  Nation  is:  that  is  with  its  citizens; 
the  protection  of  the  interest  of  not 
only  the  wealthy  and  those  in  the 
middle  class  who  should  be  protected, 
but  also  with  the  poor  people  who 
need  opportunities  developed  for 
them. 

In  the  debate  on  the  proposal  some  are 
forgetting  the  human  consequencet*  of  the 
budget  in  the  name  of  political  expedieno 
It  is  very  easy  to  Ntand  up  here  and  »a.> 
how  terrible  it  is  that  the  Federal  budRet 
dericil  is  approachmif  $2<Mi  billion,  and  how 
ea.H\  it  will  be  to  rectify  this  bv  mandating 
thai  J.36  billion  a  jear  for  ,')  years  be  lopped 
off  the  buditel  But  what  these  people  who 
preach  thi-  doctrine  seem  to  ha«e  over- 
looked is  that  amonK  the  devestatinx  ef- 
fects of  (iramm-Kudman  will  be  the  fact 
that  more  p«'ople  will  co  hungry,  less 
school  children  will  have  a  h(H  lunch,  and 
more  senior  citizens  will  not  receive  ade- 
quate health  care. 

Prop<inents  of  the  proposal  sav  that  we 
should  turn  over  control  of  the  budget  to 
the  administration  when  certain  numerical 
deficit  limit.*  are  breached.  It  is  incredible 
that  we  are  debuting  giving  this  power  to  a 
President  who  has  shown  virtually  no  con- 
cern for  disadvantaged  .Americans,  Time 
and  time  again  we  have  had  to  Tight  Mr. 
Reagan  on  his  attempts  to  overload  his 
stockpile  of  weapons  at  the  expense  of 
needy  .Americans.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  if 
either  the  Congress  or  the  President  fail  to 
meet  the  bill's  year-by-year  targets— or  if 
the  President  chooses  to  veto  a  reconcilia- 
tion measure— the  President  is  given  broad 
authority  to  make  supposedly  across-the- 
board  cuts  to  meet  those  targets. 

But  closer  scrutiny  of  the  proposal  re- 
veals that  a  large  number  of  the  President's 
most  pri/ed  defense  programs  would  be 
sheilded  from  cuts.  One  estimate  puis  the 
portion  of  the  defense  budget  exempted 
from  the  automatic  cuts  at  3s  percent, 
while  Kiti  percent  of  the  budget  that  aids 
low-income  people  would  be  unsheilded 
The  burden  of  the  cuts  would  be  placed 
g<)uarelv  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  elderlv,  veterans,  and  others  who 
could  not  bear  the  weight  of  this  load 

I  am  also  concerned  about  tne  effect  the 
bill  would  have  on  disadvantaged  ,Amen- 
cans  if  our  economv  enters  a  recession  in 
the  next  few  years,  as  some  economist* 
have  predicted,  .As  we  all  know,  the  (.ov 
ernments  revenues  fall  during  a  recession 
and  spending  tends  to  rise  as  a  result  of  a 
greater  number  of  claims  made  for  unem- 
plovment  compensation  and  other  assist- 
ance program-  If  >»e  are  bound  by  law  to 
make  huge  budget  cuts  at  the  same  time  as 
more  ,\mencans  will  require  assistance  as 
only    the    Government    has    li.e    ability    to 


give,   then    we   face   social    disaster     I'nder 

C.ramm-Rudman,  we  would  not  have  the 
power  to  quickl>  respond  to  the  needs  of 
our  people 

Programs  thai  aid  the  needy  in  this 
counlp  franklv  do  no!  bear  anv  responsi- 
bility for  the  soaring  deficit.  In  the  past  4 
years,  we  have  cut  these  programs  to  the 
bone  and  the  deficit  has  still  soared  Many 
opponents  of  this  bill  have  attacked  this 
prop<:>s8l  as  unconstitutional,  or  as  a  way 
to  force  a  tax  increase  I  oppose  it  simply 
because  it  would  institutionalizt  drastic 
cuts  in  needed  programs  that  aiu  poor  and 
disadvantaged  .Americans 

There  is  no  doubt  that  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  should  be  among  the  top  prior- 
ities for  this  Congress  1  will  support  bal- 
anced, fair,  and  reasonable  measures  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  But  those  who  have  en- 
dured the  cut*  in  social  programs  under 
this  administration's  misguided  economic 
policies  of  the  pa*!  4  vears  are  again  being 
asked  to  bite  the  bullet  Mr  Speaker,  these 
Americans  can  no  longer  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  President's  budget  cutting  ax 

I  join  with  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts in  proposing  that  antipovenv  pro- 
grams be  exempted  from  an>  automatic 
budget  cutting  mechanism  brought  before 
the  House  1  commend  his  leadership  on 
this  issue  and  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  FRANK    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lf  we  are  going  to  stay 
accurate,  I  think  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber with  regard  to  the  poor  that  the 
figure  for  the  poor  is  not  rising,  it  is 
dropping;  according  to  the  latest 
census  data  it  dropped  from  15  to  14 
percent  just  In  the  name  of  accuracy 
and  so  on. 

I  think  we  also  need  to  point  out 
that  if  we  are  concerned  about  the  de- 
fense part  of  this  whole  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal,  90  percent  of  the 
entire  defense  budget  is  included 
under  Gramm-Rudman,  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  cut;  only  10  percent  of  the 
moneys  for  defense  would  be  Included 
under  the  protection  simply  because 
that  is  the  money  that  Is  already  con- 
tracted for.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
going  to  go  In  and  break  contracts  al- 
ready made;  but  that  represents  a  10- 
percent  solution,  so  that  90  percent  of 
the  defense  budget,  if  we  were  worried 
about  organization,  would  in  fact  be 
included  under  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
think  that  that  is  probably  a  reasona- 
ble kind  of  approach, 

I  hope  that  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  are  not  suggesting  that  we 
ought  not  include  Social  Security 
under  this  blanket,  because  ob\1ous- 
ly-that  is  another  thing.  The  interest 
on  the  national  debt  is  an  obligation 
incurred  by  this  country  to  its  people. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  something 
that  Is  an  obligation  we  have  to  carry 
out. 
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I  also  would  just  make  the  point 
that  what  I  asked  a  little  bit  ago  is 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  plan  on  the 
other  side  for  balancing  the  budget. 
What  I  have  gotten  ui  return  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  cuttlnji  defense  and  raising 
taxes.  That  was  the  proposal  put 
foward  by  Walter  Mondale  that  was 
rejected  thoroughly  by  the  American 
people  in  the  last  election. 

The  Democrats  have  not  come  very 
far  since  1984  when  49  of  the  50  States 
rejected  that  formula.  What  we  are 
suggesting  is.  there  is  a  new  formula 
now;  it  is  Gramm-Rudman;  it  Is  a  po- 
tential, has  the  potential  for  balancing 
the  budget.  That  is  the  direction  that 
we  ought  to  go:  it  includes  all  phases 
of  Federal  spending  save  those  things 
where  contracts  were  made,  and  I 
would  remind  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  that  it  also  Includes  con- 
tracts made  for  those  areas  where 
social  spending  Is  Incurring. 

For  example,  if  we  have  a  contract 
for  building  a  housing  project,  that  is 
also  excluded  under  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  proposal.  Those  are  the  kinds 
of  things  that  need  to  be  done. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  a  course  of 
action  that  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
perhaps  move  away  from  deficit,  and  I 
am  very  disappointed  to  hear  only  crit- 
icism and  no  alternative. 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  was  not 
listening  to  me.  which  I  understand.  I 
mentioned  cuts  in  defense:  I  men- 
tioned cuts  in  agriculture.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  have  disagreed:  he  so  often 
voted  for  more  agricultural  spending 
than  I  have. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield? 

Mr.  PRANK.  No.  I  just  finished 
yielding  to  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  he  needs  to  cor- 
rect the  record  on  that  point. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  thinks  he  Is 
entitled  to  disregard  the  rules  of  the 
House  at  will:  I  have  yielded  to  him 
twice  now,  he  has  spoken  on  my  spe- 
cial order  far  more  often  than  I  have, 
I  have  yielded  to  him,  he  Is  now  gra- 
ciously allowing  me  to  do  what  I  have 
a  right  to  do  under  the  rules.  I  appre- 
ciate his  graclousness. 

I  have  disagreed  with  the  gentleman 
on  some  areas  of  agricultural  spend- 
ing, where  I  believe  he  has  been  for 
more  restrictive  and  more  spending— I 
have  talked  about  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy:  I  have  talked 
to  Radio  Marti:  we  have  got  foreign 
aid  which  could  be  reduced:  I  think  we 
continue  to  give  too  much  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Philippines:  I  think 
there  are  other  areas  where  we  could 
be  making  some  cuts. 

So  I  would  be  prepared,  over  the  6- 
year  period  of  Gramm-Rudman.  yes. 
to  come  In  with  a  deficit  that  had  gone 


to  zero  by  talking  about  these  areas. 
There  are  some  tax  Increases  I  would 
be  for.  The  cigarette  tax.  yes.  I  am  for 
raising  the  cigarette  tax.  I  think  the 
President's  adamant  refusal  to  support 
an  8-cent  increase  in  the  cigarette  tax. 
which  we  could  use  to  help  with  Medi- 
care, is  very  bad  public  policy. 

I  think  to  lobby  for  lowering  ciga- 
rette taxes,  as  the  President  has  been 
doing,  when  we  know  that  that  is  caus- 
ing Illness  and  then  the  rest  of  us  have 
to  pay  for  those  Illnesses  out  of  gener- 
al taxes.  I  think  that  is  quite  foolish: 
and  I  think  there  are  other  areas  of 
loopholes  where  we  could  in  fact  do 
some  closing  and  raise  some  revenues 
and  still  t>e  able  to  get  some  relief  to 
people. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  talk  about  get- 
ting that  deficit  down  to  zero.  I  believe 
that  there  are  billions  that  can  be  cut 
In  agriculture  and  the  military:  you 
have  to  phase  some  of  them  In.  In  the 
agricultural  areas,  let  us  take  the  Pay- 
ment-ln-Klnd  Program.  That  was  a 
Reagan  administration  special  which 
we  got.  It  cost  us  about  $12  billion,  the 
Payment-in-Kind  Program. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Program  which 
finally  the  administration  now  is  lis- 
tening to  some  of  us  and  getting  ready 
to  cut:  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Program  is 
another  $15  billion  deficit  maker  that 
I  was  in  favor  of  cutting.  So  I  think 
there  are  plenty  of  places  where  we 
can  make  those  cuts,  and  I  am  going  to 
be  doing  that. 

Again.  I  have  to  make  It  clear:  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  been 
equal  In  the  amount  of  spending.  They 
have  differed  in  the  kinds  of  cuts  they 
want. 

I  would  be  glad  to  continue  with 
that  list  I  started. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No.  I  want  to  get  back 
to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  gentle- 
man be  Instructed  In  the  rules  of  the 
House,  that  when  I  have  declined  to 
yield— now,  I  have  yielded  to  him 
twice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  has  the  time. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  appreciate  that.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvsinla  has  had 
more  of  my  time  than  I  have.  It  Is  ap- 
parently not  enough  for  him. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  an  accusation. 

Mr.  FRANK.  What  the  gentleman  Is 
trying  to  do  Is  to  keep  a  point  of  view 
from  which  he  disagrees  from  getting 
across.  It  Is  not  becoming  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  to  continue  deliberately  to 
violate  the  rules  of  the  House. 

What  I  wsuit  to  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
maybe  this  is  why  he  is  sort  of  unhap- 
py;   first    of    all,    as    far    as    Gramm 
Rudman   is   concerned,   the   assertion 
that  only  10  percent  of  the  military  Is 


uncovered  by  Gramm-Rudman's  re- 
duction is  a  new  one  to  us.  We  have 
heard  much  bigger  figures  from  the 
Senate  themselves. 

Now  in  fairness  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  others,  we 
ought  to  be  clear  that  no  one  really 
knows  what  Gramm-Rudman  says 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  because  it 
was  a  badly  drafted,  hastily  drafted 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  estimates  we  have  been  getting 
In  conference  up  until  recently  were 
that  more  than  half  of  defense  was 
covered:  we  were  not  sure  how  much  Is 
covered. 

Yes:  If  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
something  like  that  I  think  all  of  the 
defense  budget  ought  to  be  covered.  I 
would  also  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  had  a  great  record 
for  beating  up  a  couple  of  strong  men 
there;  he  valiantly  defended  against 
nobody  cutting  Interest  payments.  No 
one  was  suggesting  that. 

As  far  as  Social  Security  was  con- 
cerned. I  welcome  the  Republican 
Party  in  parts  of  this  town  to  their  rel- 
atively recent  position  for  this  year  of 
not  denying  people  Social  Security 
benefits,  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  majority  of  the 
other  party  in  the  other  body  voted  to 
cut  Social  Security.  The  other  body 
voted  to  cut  Social  Security  cost  of 
living,  the  President  backed  that  up;  It 
was  the  resistance  of  the  House  that 
made  them  stop.  So  the  House  needs 
no  instruction  from  other  branches  in 
protecting  Social  Security  reclplentf . 

Medicare,  however,  would  not  fare 
so  well.  Gramm-RudmEui  cuts  medical 
care.  It  cuts  Medicaid,  it  cuts  Medi- 
care. Sick,  elderly  people  are  hurt 
where  defense  contracts  are  sacro- 
sanct. 

A  75-year-old  elderly  woman  needing 
hospitalization  is  going  to  be  forced  to 
pay  more  out  of  her  own  pocket;  she 
may  get  less  medical  care  while  we 
protect  other  areas  of  this  budget. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  scandalous. 

Let  me  talk  about  some  more  neutral 
figures.  Mr.  Speaker.  Here  are  some 
letters  that  have  been  sent  by  people 
who  have  as  their  voluntary  charge, 
concern  for  some  of  the  neediest 
people  In  our  society:  sick  people, 
people  with  Illnesses,  people  who  did 
not  ask  for  the  problems  they  have, 
but  had  them  visited  on  them.  Not 
usually  thought  of.  I  think,  as  mlli- 
tantly  leftist  organizations: 

•'On  behalf  of  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Associations,  consisting  of  230 
affiliates  In  45  States.  I  want  to  ex- 
press our  outrage  at  the  passage  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment.  United 
Cerebral  Palsy's  Association  is  a  na- 
tional orgEinlzatlon  concerned  with 
needs  of  persons  with  cerebral  palsy  in 
their  families."  If  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  Is  enacted,  as  it 
came  to  us  fiom  the  other  body,   "the 
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programs  and  services  on  which  they 
depend  will  become  virtually  extinct. " 

The  National  Society  for  Children 
and  Adults  with  Autism;  people  suffer- 
ing from  autism,  people  for  reasons 
that  none  of  us  understand,  at  birth  or 
later  are  afflicted  with  this  condition: 
their  parents— we  do  a  little  bit  for 
them  through  the  Federal  budget. 
Here  Is  what  they  have  to  say— this  is 
not  the  AFL-CIO.  this  is  not  the 
Democratic  Party;  this  is  the  National 
Society  for  Children  and  Adults  with 
Autism: 

The  impact  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  10th  will  be  devastating 
to  persons  with  autism  and  other  handicaps. 

What  they  are  talking  about,  we 
should  understand  is.  if  there  is  a 
deadlock,  under  Gramm-Radman,  if 
the  President  decides  to  veto  legisla- 
tion that  comes  to  him  reducing  the 
budget— by  the  way.  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  as  it  came  from  the  other 
body,  even  if  both  Hoiises  of  Congress 
agree  to  reduce  the  deficit,  If  the 
President  does  not  like  it,  if  we  should 
cut  the  military  too  much  and  not  cut 
programs  for  the  needy  enough,  if  we 
supply  a  little  bit  too  much  medical 
care  for  the  elderly— we  have  done 
that:  the  President  has  been  angry 
with  us  because  we  have  resisted  his 
efforts  to  cut  medical  care  for  the  el- 
derly, and  instead  we  try  to  cut  back 
on  some  of  his  extremely  expensive 
military  programs. 

If  the  President  thinks  we  have  been 
harsh  to  the  Pentagon  and  too  kind  to 
the  elderly  who  are  sick,  he  can  veto 
that  bill  and  trigger  Gramm-Rudman. 
It  would  take  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
overcome  It.  That  Is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about:  that  is  the  shift  of  power.  It 
allows  the  President  to  veto  even  a  re- 
duced amount,  even  a  budget  that 
came  in  with  a  relatively  small  deficit 
or  a  balanced  budget,  the  President 
could  veto  it  and  trigger  Gramm- 
Rudman.  and  then  Gramm-Rudman. 
by  exempting  much  of  defense— and 
how  much  is  not  clear  and  the  figure 
varies;  but  It  exempts  more  of  defense 
than  virtually  any  other  domestic  pro- 
gram, because  defense  does  more  con- 
tracting. 

D  1840 

Yes.  there  are  contracts  in  housing, 
but  there  are  not  contracts  in  autism, 
there  are  not  contracts  in  cerebral 
palsy,  there  are  not  contrsujts  for  poor 
pregnant  women  or  for  2-year-old  chil- 
dren who  did  not  ask  to  be  bom  but 
are  bom  into  circumstances  that  leave 
them  dependent  upon  a  little  bit  of 
compassion  from  the  rest  of  us.  They 
are  going  to  be  abused  if  the  automat- 
ic cuts  in  Gramm-Rudman  go  Into 
effect,  and  the  President  could  trigger 
them. 

You  have  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association,  the  National  Society  for 
Children  and  Adults  with  Autism,  the 
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National  PTA.  very  much  opposed  to 
Gramm-Rudman  because  of  the  con- 
cem  about  the  impact  it  would  have 
on  their  ability  to  help  provide  educa- 
tion. That  is  the  National  PTA. 

The  National  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers.  Commimity 
health  centers  supply  health  care  to 
some  of  the  poorest  and  worst-served 
people  in  this  society.  Commimity 
health  centers  are  a  very  low  cost  way 
of  supplying  medical  care. 

This  approach  to  deficit  reduction, 
quoting,  not  deficit  reduction  but  this 
approach  to  deficit  reduction  will  be 
greatly  detrimental  to  those  with  the 
greatest  need  in  our  society.  They  are 
not  opposed  to  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  National  Association  of  Health 
Care  Centers,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  very  con- 
cemed;  finally,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
an  exhaustive  list  but  it  is  a  list  I 
happen  to  have  at  hand  right  now.  the 
National  Easter  Seal  Society.  The  Na- 
tional Easter  Seal  Society  is  concemed 
that  this  balanced  budget  legislation, 
not  balancing  the  budget,  but  this  leg- 
islation, could  have  very  negative 
ramifications  for  people  with  disabil- 
ities. 

You  see,  people  with  disabilities  do 
not  get  entitled.  They  are  not  entitled 
to  things.  They  have  been  cut  back, 
but  they  are  under  some  problems, 
that  is.  cerebral  palsy,  autism,  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Easter  Seals  Pro- 
gram, they  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  Defense  is  some- 
what protected,  maybe  10  percent, 
maybe  50  percent,  we  are  not  sure. 
And  we  are  not  sure  from  reading 
that.  And  the  more  you  read  Gramm- 
Rudman.  the  less  you  know  about  It. 
because  it  is  not  very  well  read.  Re- 
member, we  did  have  a  quote  from  the 
majority  leader  in  the  other  body  who 
said  there  is  a  problem  because  the 
longer  this  thing  stays  aroimd.  people 
are  going  to  start  reading  It. 

Yes.  people  started  reading  it. 
People  from  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciation, people  from  the  PTA,  people 
from  the  Autism  Society  do  not  like 
what  they  see  because.  Just  to  summa- 
rize, what  Gramm-Rudman  says  is 
this:  We  should  try  through  the 
normal  processes  to  reduce  spending.  I 
am  In  agreement  with  that.  I  think 
President  Reagan  asked  for  far  too 
much.  I  would  like  to  see  some  domes- 
tic programs  increased. 

But  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  mili- 
tary budget,  and  we  are  talking  about 
unnecessary  weapon  systems— let  us 
just  talk  about  the  MX  for  a  minute. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  point- 
ed out.  the  MX  Is  now  admitted  by 
both  Houses'  majorities  to  be  a  failure. 
We  are  only  going  to  have  50  of  them. 
Now.  nobody  is  for  50  MX's.  There  are 
some  people  who  are  for  200.  some  of 
us  are  for  none,  but  there  is  no  case  to 
be  made  for  50.  There  Is  no  strategic 
argument  for  50.  All  you  can  do  with 


50  MX's  is  spend  money  on  them. 
That  does  not  make  any  sense.  We  are 
ending  the  program  because  people 
have  admitted  it  does  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  We  talked  about  the 
Divad.  the  Sergeant  York  gim.  which 
was  a  waste  of  money.  There  are  weap- 
ons systems  which  are  uruiecessary. 
Then,  in  addition,  there  is  the  general- 
ly wasteful  way  in  which  the  Pentagon 
has  spent,  leading  the  leaders  of  the 
other  body  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  strong  supporters  of  the 
Pentagon  strategically,  to  say  that  this 
has  got  to  stop,  it  has  to  be  cut.  As  1 
said,  areas  in  foreign  assistance,  some 
aretis  in  foreign  assistance,  are  very 
important;  some  areas  In  foreign  as- 
sistance, the  money  is  being  very  slop- 
pily nm  and  wasted.  New  Reagan  ini- 
tiatives like  Radio  Marti  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  not 
in  and  of  themselves  bad,  but  more  im- 
portant? Radio  Marti?  Again,  I  voted 
for  it.  But  is  that  more  important  than 
people  with  autism?  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  To  Ronald  Reagan 
It  Is.  because  under  Ronald  Reagan 
new  muliiminion-doUar,  hundred-mll- 
lion-dollar  programs,  come  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 

I  was  at  the  Democratic  Committee 
gala  the  other  night.  I  met  with  some 
very  nice  people.  They  were  politicians 
from  a  friendly  coimtry.  I  was  delight- 
ed to  have  dirmer  with  these  people.  I 
had  a  nice  chat  with  them.  They  did 
not  understand  my  English  too  well, 
but  neither  do  some  of  my  colleagues. 
I  understood  that.  I  do  not  take  of- 
fense. I  had  a  very  nice  talk  with  some 
of  these  people.  They  are  here  with 
money  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

Now,  I  was  glad  that  they  were  here. 
but  why  are  we  spending  taxpayers' 
money  to  bring  these  people  over  here 
to  have  a  nice  chat  over  dinner  with 
me,  given  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee''  And  we  are  not  spending 
enough,  we  are  putting  people  in  fear; 
there  are  people  out  there  who  are 
trying  to  work  with  kids  who  have  cer- 
ebral palsy,  people  at  the  health  cen- 
ters who  are  trying  to  provide  medical 
care  for  frightened  elderly  people  who 
have  no  resources,  who  do  not  want  to 
totally  Impoverish  themselves  and  be 
ready  for  Medicaid  We  have  to  cut 
back  on  them;  they  have  to  worry 
about  where  their  next  dollar  is 
coming  from.  But  we  can  bring  people 
over  here  to  have  dinner  with  me 

Those  are  all  Reagan  s  priorities,  be- 
cause he  has  beer,  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, and  of  Radio  Marti,  and  of 
aid  to  President  Marcos. 

Now,  the  President  sent  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  over  there  to  tell  Presi- 
dent Marcos  to  please  behave,  but  he 
Is  also  sending  him  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year.  I  do  not 
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think  that  Is  Inducive  to  great  good  be- 
havior. 

But,  at  any  rate,  what  we  have  Is, 
under  Gramm-Rudman,  no  matter 
what  Congress  says,  this  is  what  our 
problem  is,  no  matter  what  Congress 
says  about  reducing  spending,  if  the 
President  does  not  like  our  priorities. 
If  he  thinks  we  have  denied  defense 
too  much  or  we  have  denied  President 
Marcos  a  little  extra  money,  we  have 
not  put  enough  into  Radio  Marti,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  comes  next,  but  if 
we  have  denied  those  priorities  and  in- 
stead we  put  too  much  Into  autism, 
into  cerebral  palsy,  and  Medicare,  he 
can  veto  the  bill,  and  he  then  triggers 
an  across-the-board  reduction  that 
does  not  go  across  the  board  because  it 
exempts  anywhere  from  10  to  50  or  60 
percent  of  defense,  depending  on  what 
it  is;  it  exempts  agricultural  subsidies. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  some  of  them 
are  or  are  not  exempt.  Some  of  the 
subsidies  for  wealthy  people  may  well 
be  exempted.  It  exempts  all  of  Social 
Security.  I  am  glad  it  does.  I  was  ap- 
palled when  the  President  and  the 
other  body  wanted  to  cut  Social  Secu- 
rity cost  of  living  early  this  year,  but  it 
does  not  exempt  Medicare.  I  talked  to 
a  lot  of  elderly  people  in  my  district, 
and,  yes,  it  is  nice  to  have  the  Social 
Security  check,  but  they  live  in  mortal 
fear,  people  In  their  seventies  and 
eighties,  of  what  happens  when  they 
get  sick.  Under  the  priorities  they 
have  already  gotten  from  this  adminis- 
tration, they  have  to  spend  more  and 
more  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  less 
and  less  medical  care,  but  we  have  50 
MX  missiles.  There  Is  not  a  thing  in 
the  world  we  can  do  with  them  that 
makes  any  sense.  Everyone  admits 
that  strategically;  no  one  has  recom- 
mended 50.  We  have  50.  and  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  more. 

The  defense  budget  goes  up;  agricul- 
tural subsidies  under  Ronald  Reagan, 
by  this  statistics,  more  than  tripled 
over  what  they  were  in  the  previous  5 
years.  He  tried  to  cut  them  this  year, 
and  I  tried  to  help.  Earlier  he  was  not 
so  hot  on  cutting  spending.  He  has 
been  on  again,  off  again;  the  President 
was  for  the  Sugar  Program  and  he  was 
against  the  Sugar  Program,  depending 
on  what  deals  he  made  here.  But  that 
is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  President's 
proposals. 

But  where  has  been  the  concern  for 
the  neediest?  Every  organization  that 
has  taken  on  sui  obligation  to  protect 
the  very  ill.  the  elderly,  the  vulnera- 
ble, Ls  frightened  by  Gramm-Rudman, 
not  because  they  do  not  want  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  but  because 
they  do  not  want  it  to  be  done  in  an 
unfair  way.  They  do  not  want  substan- 
tial parts  of  the  budget,  those  that 
have  already  been  over-financed  in 
many  ways,  exempted  in  substantisd 
part  while  they  are  left  totally  vulner- 
able. And  the  budget  proposal  that 
says  the  President  can  veto  that,  the 


President  can  veto  a  balanced  budget 
if  Congress  sent  him  one;  he  could 
veto  the  budget  with  the  budget 
halved  over  what  it  had  been  because 
he  did  not  like  it.  it  did  not  have 
enough  money  for  the  star  wars  mis- 
sile or  the  MX  missile  and  has  too 
much  for  Medicare  ana  for  chapter  I 
for  those  people  who  need  educational 
assistance;  he  could  veto  that  and,  in- 
stead, trigger  reductions  across  the 
board  that  do  not  go  across  the  board 
because  they  protect  certain  of  his 
programs. 

Now.  we  have  a  conference  going  on 
that  I  hope  will  be  able  to  make  some 
improvements  in  that  very  shoddy 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yielding.  On  that  last  point,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  President  pre- 
sents a  budget  to  the  Congress,  it  has 
to  be  within  these  deficit  ceiling  limi- 
tations. Congress  can  rearrange  those 
if  it  sees  fit.  as  long  as  it  is  a  zero-sum 
gain.  Every  reduction  in  one  program 
is  offset  by  an  increase  in  another  pro- 
grsun.  But  once  the  Congress  passes 
the  budget,  so  long  as  it  is  within  the 
deficit  ceiling,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  President  cannot  veto  that. 
He  can  submit  the  original  budget  to 
the  Congress,  but  once 

Mr.  FRANK.  He  can  veto  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  that  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  that  out  and  therefore  pre- 
vent that  from  effectuating  what  we 
say  and  cause  those  problems.  The 
veto  could  prevent  that  from  accom- 
plishing the  program. 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  is  agreeing 
with  me  that  maybe 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  is  a 
different  kind  of  a  veto,  that  is  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Emergency  Act. 

Mr.  FRANK.  It  is  a  veto.  There  is 
only  one  kind  of  veto,  when  the  Presi- 
dent does  exercise  a  veto  and  we  need 
two-thirds  to  override  him.  And  as 
Gramm-Rudman  comes  over  to  us. 
there  are  times  when  a  Presidential 
veto  can  trigger  that  automatic  reduc- 
tion process  l)ecause  he  can  veto  the 
reconciliation.  If  there  is  agreement 
that  that  should  not  be  the  case.  I 
aw:cept  the  fact  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
follow  every  little  bit  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  because,  as  I  said,  it  was  very 
hastily  drafted  and  we  were  not  sure 
what  is  meant  there.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees have  been  unable  to  explain  to 
the  House  conferees.  But  if  there  is 
agreement,  that  is  one  of  the  Improve- 
ments we  can  make. 

Let  me  say  that  the  gentleman  said 
to  me  before  we  were  told  by  the  ini- 
tial calculations— you  read  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  language  does  not  tell 
you  a  lot.  that  is  part  of  the  problem. 
There  is  not  a  great  committee  report 
on  this.  If  we  can  get  defense  not  ex- 
empted, if  we  have  that  there  is  no 


Presidential  veto  in  any  way  can  trig- 
ger this,  then  we  are  making  some 
progress.  But  that  is  not  my  under- 
standing of  the  way  Gramm-Rudman 
has  come  over. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand I  am  on  the  gentleman's  time.  I 
appreciate  him  yielding  once  again. 

One  of  the  concerns  expressed 
against  Gramm-Rudmsji  which  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  expressed  and 
some  of  the  other  gentlemen  earlier  in 
the  evening  was  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  it.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce that  like  it  is 

Mr.  FRANK.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time.  I  never  expressed  concern  about 
the  constitutionality. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  But  I  would 
have  a  concern  if  you  are  saying  that 
one  of  the  recommendations,  one  of 
the  Improvements,  would  be  to  imple- 
ment a  provision  that  would  prohibit  a 
Presidential  veto  because  Presidential 
veto  is  in  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  understand  that.  I 
have  to  take  back  my  time.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  be  beat  strawmen,  I 
recommend  he  find  a  field  somewhere. 
We  have  had  enough  of  that. 

I  was  never  suggesting  that  we 
should  in  any  way  reduce  the  Presi- 
dential veto.  We  caruiot  reduce  the 
Presidential  veto.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Chadha  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  made  very  clear  there  are 
absolute  limits  on  our  ability  to  even 
do  any  kind  of  legislative  veto  in  this 
situation. 

My  point  Is  not  that  we  should  im- 
pinge on  the  Presidental  veto,  but  we 
should  not  have  something  which 
could  be  triggered  by  one. 

As  I  read  Gramm-Rudman,  a  Presi- 
dential veto  over  a  reconciliation  bill 
could  trigger  the  automatic  deficit  re- 
duction. If  the  President  did  not  like 
what  we  did  and  vetoed  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  we  could  go  into  an  automat- 
ic situation.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  I 
think  we  should  not  make  have  a  trig- 
ger of  any  kind  that  could  trigger  a 
Presidential  veto. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  Just  wanted  to  address 
the  question  or  the  point  that  you 
raised  that  at  least  some  people  are 
implying 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  gentleman  may 
finish,  but  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  no,  I  am  not  taking  away  the 
President's  veto;  I  am  not  for  painting 
the  White  House  purple;  I  am  not  for 
kicking  Ronald  Reagan's  dog.  I  tnist 
that  I  have  divested  myself  of  all  the 
charges,  which  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman seem  to  be  of  equal  intellectual 
weight.  What  1  said  was  that  under 
Gramm-Rudman  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  a  Presidential  veto, 
not  of  the  concurrent  resolution  which 
I  agree  is  not  vetoable.  but  of  a  recon- 
ciliation biir.  could  cause  the  automat- 


ic reduction  to  go  into  effect.  I  do  not 
like  that  because  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  mistake. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  have  several  points. 
With  a  veto  provision  we  do  have  the 
opportunity  of  overriding  that  veto. 
No.  1.  No.  2,  we  do  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  coming  back  with  another  recon- 
ciliation bill. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman again  on  defense,  but  I  want  to 
make  it  clear,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  agreeing  with 
me,  that  the  veto  does  have  a  role  to 
play,  the  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  veto  has  always  had 
a  role  to  play. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  understand  that.  But 
I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  before  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  got  here,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  suggesting  that  I  was  wrong 
to  say  the  veto  would  be  a  factor.  We 
have  now  established  that  it  is  a 
factor,  that  the  veto  of  a  reconciliation 
bill  would  trigger  it.  Yes.  we  have  the 
right  to  override  a  veto,  but  that  takes 
two-thirds,  and  when  you  shift  from  a 
majority  to  two-thirds  you  are  giving 
the  President  a  great  deal  of  power. 

We  can  override  a  veto,  but  when 
you  need  a  majority  In  one  case  to  es- 
tablish it  and  two-thirds  in  another, 
you  have  given  the  President  a  very 
substantial  gain  in  power. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  OK.  I  would  like  to 
move  to  the  question  about  defense 
because  it  has  been  an  area  that  I 
think  has  been  misunderstood.  It  goes 
back  to  the  outlining  of  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions that  has  been  provided 
which  is  basically  contracting  or  con- 
tracts, multiyear  contracts  where  the 
assumption  was  that  if  by  voiding  or 
by  causing  an  action  where  we  would 
be  open  for  suit  by  the  person  that  we 
have  contracted  with,  that  we  could 
increase— if  I  may  finish. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Or  if  there  was  a  pen- 
alty. There  are  two  factors,  penalty  or 
a  suit. 

Mr.  MACK.  Exactly.  The  conclusion 
was  that  most  of  those  defense  con- 
tracts were  going  to  be  exempt.  That 
is  what  the  first  run-through  on  that 
was.  So  people  came  out  and  said. 
"Look,  wait  a  minute,  that  contracting 
provision  was  put  in  there  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  exempting  defense  or 
trying  to  reduce  the  burden  of  deficit 
reduction  on  defense,"  and,  therefore, 
many  people  came  out  and  said  that 
we  are  not  going  to  support  it. 

What  I  said  to  you  is,  during  the 
conference  there  have  been  a  number 
of  statements  made  both  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  that  indicate 
now  that  really  90  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts on  defense  are  Included,  that 
only  roughly  10  percent  are  excluded, 
basically  because  the  provisions  in  the 


defense  contracts  say  that  they  can  be 
cancelled  at  the  convenience  of  the 
Congress.  And  it  is  of  the  opinion  now 
that  most  of  those  contracts  are  in,  de- 
fense would  play  a  major  portion  In 
the  reductions  in  the  deficit.  This  has 
not  been  set  up  as  a  means  to  protect 
the  defense  dollar.  Those  are  the  pro- 
visions as  stated  in  the  conference 
during  the  last  several  days. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
A  couple  of  things:  First  of  all,  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  problems  we  have  had 
with  the  drafting  that  we  have  had 
shifting  analyses  of  what  the  contract- 
ing provision  means.  That  is  why  I 
have  been  using  the  figure,  10  percent 
to  50  percent,  because  I  do  not  think 
anybody  really  knows.  It  has  not  been 
analyzed  yet. 

Second,  given  the  way  they  are  run- 
ning the  Pentagon,  I  would  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  see  some  new  contracts 
signed,  if  in  fact  this  Is  continued, 
which  would  make  it  hard  for  us  to  do 
that.  There  is  nothing  that  would  pre- 
vent the  Pentagon  from  shifting  that 
language.  But  the  Gramm-Rudman 
language,  as  it  now  is,  if  we  are  intend- 
ing to  cover  only  10  percent  of  the 
Pentagon,  then  I  think  we  had  better 
say  that,  because  if  we  leave  it  open  to 
interpretation  we  will  have  some  prob- 
lems. 

The  other  thing  is.  if  10  percent  of 
the  Pentagon  Is  exempted,  then  10 
percent  of  other  things  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted. The  fact  is  that  when  you 
exempt  contracts,  and  I  understand 
the  reason  for  exempting  contracts, 
but  because  the  Pentagon  uses  con- 
tracts more  than  virtually  any  other 
area  of  Government  expenditure,  to 
the  extent  that  you  protect  contracts 
you  protect  the  Pentagon  more. 
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But  that  is  one  area  that  has  to  be 
clarified. 

If  the  gentleman  would  agree  wHh 
me,  I  am  hoping  maybe  we  are  reach- 
ing some  agreement.  I  still  do  not 
know  where  we  are  on  the  veto,  but  I 
will  get  jack  to  that  in  a  second.  Let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  is 
he  agreeing  that  defense  ought  not  to 
be  any  more  protected  by  this.  In  pre- 
centage  terms,  than  any  other  pro- 
gram? Does  the  gentleman  agree  to 
that? 

Mr.  MACK.  Our  feeling  Is  that  de- 
fense ought  to  play  an  equal  role  In 
deficit  reduction.  It  should  not  be  pro- 
tected any  more  or  any  less  than  any 
other  program. 

Mr.  niANK  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
because  that  was  not  what  initially  we 
had.  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  for  the  other  body.  1  am  not 
sure  of  that.  But  I  think  that  is  a  very 
real  change  from  when  Gramm- 
Rudman  came  over.  As  the  gentleman 
has  acknowledged,  we  were  initially 
being  told  by  the  authors  of  it  over  In 
the  Senate  that  in  fact  it  protected  a 


lot  more  of  defense.  If  we  are  now 
being  told,  well,  no,  defense  is  going  to 
be  equally  vulnerable,  I  think  that 
shoud  be  OK,  and  it  may  get  us  closer. 
I  yield  again. 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  my  point  Ls  that 
there  are  areas  on  the  domestic  side 
that  are  probably  more  protected  than 
defense.  Our  intention  was  to  come  up 
with  a  reasonable,  rational  approach 
in  making  the  exemptions,  and  the 
feeling  was  that  if  we  have  made  le- 
gitimate contracts,  that  if  there  wa£ 
an  action  on  our  part  that  would  initi- 
ate some  form  of  penalty  that  would 
end  up  costing  us  more  in  the  long 
run,  that  we  ought  to  exempt  those, 
that  we  are  really  fooling  ourselves  to 
say  on  one  hand  we  are  going  to 
reduce  these  contracts  and  then  have 
to  turn  around  at  a  later  date  and  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
Mr.  FRANK.  1  understand  that. 
Mr.  MACK.  A  straightforward, 
honest  approach,  in  trying  to  make 
sure  that  everything  as  much  as  possi- 
ble is  included  in  the  pie. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thought  we  had  an 
agreement,  but  it  slipped  away  from 
me,  because  that  is  the  problem.  I 
thought  the  gentleman  was  agreeing 
with  me  that  defense  ought  to  be  v\il- 
nerable,  to  the  extent  that  every  other 
program  is  vulnerable:  but  defense 
uses  contracts  more  than  other  pro- 
grams do.  And  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect defense  to  that  extent 

Mr.  MACK.  It  is  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  me  to  yield,  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  yield. 

My  intention,  Mr.  Prank,  was  reaUy 
to  try  to  get  to  some  understanding  of 
what  we  are  doing.  I  realize  there  have 
been  times  when  this  body  has  had  to 
move  rather  rapidly  The  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  and  I  are  certainly 
aware  of  situations  where  we  have 
come  out  here  on  the  floor  and  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  at  least  have 
as  much  a  diaiog  as  we  are  ha\-ing  here 
tonight  to  dLscuss  other  issues  which 
the  gentleman's  party  has  brought  to 
the  floor  with  no  advance  notice. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  arr.  always  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  do  have 
limited  time.  I  appreciate  his  taking 
my  time  to  tell  me  how  much  he  ap- 
preciates taking  my  time,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  get  back  to  the  substance. 
So  why  don't  we  get  back  to  defense. 

Mr.  LELAND.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  FRANK  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  Just  before  I  do, 
for  1  second,  I  will  say  that  one  thing  I 
think  ought  to  be  very  clear:  Com- 
plaints about  legislation  without  hear- 
ings, legislation  being  too  rapid,  I 
would  hope  nobody  would  utter  too 
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many  of  those  with  a  straight  face,  be- 
cause my  experience  in  the  5  years  I 
have  been  here  is  that  individuals  on 
either  side  tend  to  be  for  or  against 
regular  order,  depending  upon  what 
happens  subsequently.  That  is  not  a 
bad  way  to  go  about  it.  but  the  gentle- 
man's little  side  excursion  as  to  when 
legislation  comes  up  or  not  comes  up. 
that  is  not  my  problem.  My  problem  is 
the  substance  of  this  legislation, 
which  I  £im  still  trying  to  understand. 
I  just  want  to  reiterate,  before  yielding 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  my 
point  was  that  to  the  extent  you 
exempt  contracted  material,  you  are 
giving  the  Pentagon  a  much  better 
break  than  you  are  autism  or  cerebral 
palsy,  because  we  do  not  sign  contracts 
with  autism  or  cerebral  palsy.  And  I 
think  a  deficit-reduction  proposal  that 
has  people  from  the  autism  group  and 
the  cerebral  palsy  group  and  the 
Easter  Seals  group  worried  because 
they  are  not  only  going  to  have  to  take 
their  share  of  the  cut.  they  are  going 
to  have  to  take  the  share  of  the  pro- 
tected defense  contract,  that  is  a  very 
bad  piece  of  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  would  just  like  to 
again  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership.  I  cannot  stay  any  longer, 
but  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  if 
at  some  point  in  their  history  in  being 
in  Congress  would  they  show  as  much 
concern  about  the  hungry,  the  sick, 
the  people  afflicted  with  autism,  amd 
the  other  problems  that  afflict  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of  people  in 
our  country,  the  poor  and  the  desper- 
ate people,  as  much  as  they  address 
the  issue  of  defense  spending  and  how 
much  more  we  ought  to  be  spending 
on  defense,  as  much  as  they  would  ask 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  more 
money  for  those  incredible  weapons 
that  they  were  talking  about.  Are  they 
willing  to  also  advocate  the  increase  in 
spending  for  the  nutrition  programs 
for  the  young  children  of  our  country 
who  are  suffering?  Are  they  going  to 
ask  for  more  moneys  for  senior  citi- 
zens programs? 

This  morning,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  chairman  of  the  domestic  sec- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  Mr.  Panetta.  we  held  a  hear- 
ing on  hunger  in  Appalachla,  and 
person  after  person  who  came  from 
Appalachla  told  us  about  the  problems 
they  were  suffering,  in  terms  of  mal- 
nutrition amongest  the  children  there. 
In  particular,  and  how  children  have 
to  go  to  sleep  after  having  eaten 
potato  soup  and  beans  and  bread,  and 
drink  a  lot  of  water  just  so  that  they 
can  feel  full  and  wake  up  the  next 
rooming  feeling  they  may  have  had 
something  to  eat  the  day  before.  We 
heard  a  young  child  who  Is  13  years 
old  say  that  they  only  get  two  glasses 
of  milk  a  month,  if  that  much. 


I  hear  all  of  the  problems  of  the  def- 
icit, and  so  forth,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  that.  too.  because  I  do  not  want 
to  mortgage  the  future  of  America.  I 
want  to  see  a  balancing  of  the  budget. 
But  I  do  not  ever  hear  from  that  side 
of  the  aisle  enough  In  terms  of  bal- 
ance, about  how  we  are  going  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  these  people.  I  am 
talking  about  not  only  the  35  million 
people— and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  Indicated  that  the 
numbers  have  gone  down,  that  there 
are  fewer  poor  people.  Let  me  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  our  figures  are 
showing  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
poverty  In  this  Nation.  The  figures 
have  dropped  in  the  last  2  years  from 
15  percent  to  14.7  percent,  not  from  15 
percent  to  14  percent;  that,  in  fact, 
there  are  35  million  poor  people  In 
this  country,  but  also  the  private  vol- 
untary orgtuilzatlons  who  are  handling 
the  soup  kitchens  and  the  food  pan- 
tries and  things  like  that  In  this  coun- 
try are  asking  for  more  and  more  sup- 
port because  they  lack  the  kind  of  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government 
now,  and  because  of  those  budget  cuts 
In  those  areas  for  nutrition  and  feed- 
ing people.  In  fact  the  burden  is  shift- 
ing to  the  private  sector.  But  there  are 
more  and  more  people  who  need  food 
to  eat  and  they  cannot  afford  It  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  kinds  of 
jobs  necessary  in  order  to  feed  their 
families. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  I  hear 
all  the  time  the  rhetoric  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  hear  all  the  time  about  how  we 
need  to  increase  defense  spending,  but 
I  do  not  hear  enough  from  that  side  of 
the  aisle  that  we  even  care  about  these 
people,  and  I  just  wonder  where  that 
is  coming  from. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  have  about  15  min- 
utes left,  and  I  will  yield  a  piece  of  it 
first  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  then  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding,  and  I  appreciate  the 
comments  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  made.  V'e  have  known  each 
other  for  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  and  I  am  convinced  of  his  sincer- 
ity. The  only  thing  I  would  say  is  to  at 
least  give  me  the  same  courtesy.  I  feel 
as  strongly  as  you  do.  We  have  a  dis- 
agreement about  what  is  the  best  way 
to  get  there.  And  I  think  that  is  a  le- 
gitimate difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  LELAND.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  further  yield.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  all  I  ask  for  is  for  you  to  be 
as  preponderant  in  your  suggestions 
about  what  options  we  have  for  taking 
care  of  these  people  as  you  have  done 
with  the  preponderance  of  suggestions 
about  how  we  Increase  defense  spend- 
ing, how  we  cut  programs.  I  am  saying 
we  are  looking  for  alternatives.  I  agree 
that  the  gentleman  is  as  sincere  as  I 
am.   at   least   from   my   conversations 


with  him  In  that  short  period  of  time 
that  we  have  Itnown  each  other,  but  I 
do  not  hear  that  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  do  not  hear  it  from  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  about  what  is  happening 
to  these  poor  people.  And  maybe  with 
the  kind  of  dialog  that  you  could 
create  by  giving  us  some  Information 
about  your  alternatives,  maybe  then 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would  buy 
some  of  the  options  that  you  put 
forth.  But  I  have  not  heard  those  op- 
tions. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yielding. 

I  have  a  question  for  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas.  I  have 
followed  his  career  first  in  Austin, 
where  he  served  In  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and  then  here  in  Washington 
where  he  preceded  me.  I  understand 
his  concern.  I  share  those  concerns. 
But  my  question  is:  You  had  the  same 
concern,  I  would  hope,  when  you  were 
a  State  legislator  in  Austin.  TX,  and 
during  that  time  period  you  operated 
under  a  balanced-budget  requirement. 

Mr.  LELAND.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  yield  further,  we  in 
my  first  session  of  the  legislature  es- 
tablished zero-based  budgeting  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  budget  'n  the 
State  of  Texas.  And  I  agreed  with 
that.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that  now. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  did  not  go  In 
with  a  meat  ax  and  cut  all  of  those 
programs  out,  because  we  were  under 
Federal  mandate.  So  you  cannot  nec- 
essarily equate  the  situation  with 
what  was  going  on  in  the  State  of 
Texas  with  what  Is  going  on  here. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  an  additional 
comment.  In  my  opinion— I  understand 
there  Is  a  concern  and  a  disagreement 
about  the  provisions  of  Gramm- 
Mack— there  are  those,  and  I  am  one, 
who  think  that  this  Is  a  very  fair  pro- 
posal because  It  does  cut  proportion- 
ately across  the  board.  It  exempts  one 
program.  Social  Security,  because  it 
has  a  dedicated  trust  fund.  Now.  we  do 
not  know  to  what  percentage  there  are 
contracts  that  are  not  affected  in  de- 
fense, in  the  social  program,  but  the 
language— and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  point  It 
out  to  me,  where  his  concern  Is  on  the 
definition.  It  does  not  say  "Defense 
Department."  It  strictly  mentions  con- 
tracts. And  I  feel  that  we  can.  by  work- 
ing through  the  conferees  Ln  the  con 
ference  committee,  get  the  facts  on 
those  concerns.  And  If  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  disproportionate  number  of 
contracts  that  are  exempt  under  de- 
fense as  opposed  to.  say,  health  and 
humsui  services,  we  can  remedy  that. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Again  the  gentleman 
has  refuted  the  unuttered.  No  one  said 
that    referred    only    to    defense.    My 
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point  on  several  occasions  was  that  de- 
fense uses  contracts  more  than  any 
other  programs,  and  therefore  ex- 
empting contracts  will  protect  defense 
more  than  it  will  protect  many  of 
these  other  programs. 

But  I  want  to  get  back  to  my  central 
concern.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  want 
to  acknowledge  the  gentleman  from 
Texas— and  I  appreciate  what  he  had 
to  say— yes,  if  that  Is  his  Intention— 
and  It  did  not  come  that  way  from  the 
other  body.  When  that  first  came 
from  the  other  body,  we  were  being 
told  by  Members  of  the  other  body 
that  defense  was  more  protected  than 
other  things.  If  there  Is  a  willingness 
to  see  defense  Is  treated  equally  with 
the  FBI,  with  Environmental  Protec- 
tion, with  other  things,  then  we  move 
closer.  There  is  still  the  problem  of 
the  veto.  There  may  have  been  some 
confusion,  from  the  technicalities,  but 
I  think  we  are  In  agreement  that  while 
the  President  cannot  veto  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  he  has  his  unimpugna- 
ble  constitutional  right  to  veto  the  rec- 
onciliation bill,  and  his  veto  of  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  could  trigger  the  auto- 
matic reduction,  even  if  Congress  had 
come  up  with  some  reductions.  If  the 
President  did  not  like  the  priorities. 
That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  We 
are  not  debating  whether  or  not  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  are  debating 
the  priorities. 

I  am  afraid  I  will  not  be  able  to  yield 
any  more.  I  have  much  less  than  half 
of  my  own  time  so  far.  and  I  only  have 
a  few  more  minutes  before  I  am  fin- 
ished. I  want  to  get  back  to  one  of  my 
major  concerns  about  this. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned a  little  bit  ago  agriculture,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  supported  many 
cuts  In  agriculture  he  did  not  think 
this  gentleman  supported.  I  wonder  If 
he  would  specify  that. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Marketing  orders  was 
one  of  the  ones  that  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Where  have  I  not 
supported  cuts  In  marketing  orders? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  for  several  of  the  marketing 
orders  to  which  I  was  opposed,  which  I 
have  found  to  be  antlconsumer.  If  I 
am  wrong.  I  apologize.  I  remember  a 
conversation  with  the  gentleman 
about  marketing  orders  where  I 
thought  he  was  supportive  in  the 
dairy  area  and  otherwise.  If  that  Is  In- 
accurate, then  I  am  Inaccurate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  apprecia*^  if 
the  gentleman  would  correct  the 
record.  I  voted  for  the  Olln-Mlchel 
amendment   on   the   floor   the   other 

Hoy 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  am  talking  about 
marketing  orders,  marketing  orders  in 
various  commodities.  We  had  the  fight 
about  whether  or  not  OMB  could  deal 


with  marketing  orders  or  not.  Let  me 
say  I  will  withdraw  the  comment.  I 
will  doublecheck.  the  Record. 

Mr.  WALKER.  1  just  wanted  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  when  we  had 
the  agriculture  bill  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  I  voted  for  the  cuts,  and  I 
think  that  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  we  could  find  some  cuts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well,  I  agree. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
mention  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  I  am  sorry.  That 
is  another  place  where  we  can  cut. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  take  back  my 
time  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  have 
yielded  more  than  half  my  time.  The 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy— 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  agrees  with 
me  on  that.  I  was  not  suggesting  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  did 
not  agree.  The  gentleman  asked  where 
I  would  cut  the  budget  and  I  am  tell- 
ing him  where  I  would  cut  the  budget. 
One  of  those  areas  is  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy.  I  pointed 
out— not  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  its  sponsor— that 
Ronald  Reagan  has  been  an  advo- 
cute 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  No;  I  wiU  not  yield 
again. 

The  gentleman  wants  me  not  to  get 
to  the  point  I  want  to  make,  and  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  I  am  going  to  do 
that. 

The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, we  agree,  apparently,  is  a 
waste,  but  it  is  Ronald  Reagan's  waste, 
to  a  great  extent,  as  are  many  of  these 
other  areas. 

The  point  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
Gramm-Rudman  which  Members 
would  like  obscured  is  we  want  to  go 
back  to  the  people  who  have  written, 
cerebral  palsy,  autism,  these  are  pro- 
grams that  are  unprotected,  these  are 
programs  which  are  small  compared  to 
the  MX  missile,  compared  to  various 
parts  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, compared  to  the  payment-in- 
kind  agricultural  boondoggle  which 
the  Reagan  administration  gave  us  of 
$12  billion.  They  have  already  been,  in 
my  judgment,  disproportionately  re- 
duced. The  deficit  has  gone  way  up  in 
the  past  5  years,  the  joint  product  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  There 
is  no  point  in  finger  pointing.  The  def- 
icit has  been  a  joint  product  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  Congress  to  spend  vir- 
tually the  same  amount  Congress  has 
spent.  We  spent  it  a  little  differently 
than  he  would  have  had  us  spend  it, 
but  It  Is  virtually  the  same. 

D  1910 

The  President  has  vetoed  virtually 
no  appropriation  bills.  So  we  have  a 


joint  product  of  President  and  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  a  deficit  that  is  causing 
us  damage,  and  that  we  think  has  to 
be  reduced. 

How  do  we  reduce  it  is  the  question. 
The  problems  with  Gramm  Rudman 
are  several  in  my  judgement.  One,  it 
allows  by  the  use  of  the  Presidential 
veto,  the  President  to  block  a  congres- 
sional enactment  reducing  that  budget 
deficit  somewhat  if  it  does  not  meet 
his  priorities,  and  it  is  therefore  rele- 
vant to  look  at  his  priorities. 

His  priorities  have  been  excessive 
spending  in  the  Pentagon  by  the  judg- 
ment I  think  by  now  most  Members  of 
both  Houses,  because  this  year,  after 
all  that  mcreased  expenditure  in  the 
Pentagon,  the  majority  of  tx)th 
Houses  said  no,  you  are  going  way  too 
far  and  we  are  not  going  to  give  you 
that  much.  They  have  included  for- 
eign assistance  to  the  Philippines;  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy; 
Radio  Marti;  the  Payment-in-Kind 
Program.  These  are  the  President's 
programs.  The  Synthetic  Fuels  Pro- 
gram, which  he  is.  I  hope,  beginning  to 
turn  around  on  now,  but  which  was  a 
multibillion-doUar  excessive  expendi- 
ture. The  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor. Water  projects  in  some  cases  that 
were  unnecessary. 

Many  of  us  feel  it  would  be  a  grave 
error  to  allow  his  veto  to  be  Inter- 
posed, and  again,  we  are  not  talking 
about  his  vetoing  because  we  are 
spending  too  much;  we  are  talking 
about  the  authority  Gramm-Rudman 
gives  him  to  object  to  a  congressional 
deficit  reduction  bUl,  not  because  it 
does  not  reduce  the  deficit  enough, 
and  let  us  be  very  clear:  Ronald 
Reagan  has  criticisms  to  make  of  the 
way  Congress  has  spent  money.  But  if 
you  look  at  what  he  has  asked  us  to 
spend,  we  spent  virtually  the  same  as 
what  he  has  asked  us.  So  his  criticisms 
are  not  In  what  we  spent  but  how  we 
spent  it. 

To  allow  him  to  interpose  his  veto 
when  he  has  been  for  the  MX  missile, 
an  unnecessary  weapon,  while  he  has 
been  trying  to  Medicare,  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  poor,  we  think  is  a  mis- 
take. Beyond  that,  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  the  most  vulnerable  people  in 
our  society.  People  with  autism: 
people  with  cerebral  palsy.  Eighty- 
three-year-old  women  living  on  supple- 
mental security  income  because  the 
pension  that  her  husband  was  sup- 
posed to  get  or  she  wcs  supposed  to 
get  did  not  show  up  because  of  a  com- 
pany bankruptcy. 

A  2-year-old  child  who  did  not  ask  to 
be  bom  but  is  bom  into  unfortunate 
circumstances  to  a  couple  of  careless 
teenagers.  These  are  the  people  who 
would  bear  very  much  of  the  brunt  of 
Granxm-Rudman.  Even  If  It  Is  done 
across  the  board  and  In  the  form  in 
which  it  came  to  us  from  the  other 
body,  we  were  not  told  it  was  across 
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the  board,  we  were  told  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  defense  would  be 
protected. 

Even  If  you  do  it  across  the  board, 
we  have  spent  5  years  cutting  already. 
Poor,  pregnant  women  get  less  help 
than  they  used  to.  Children  having 
trouble  learning  In  low  economic  areas 
get  less  than  they  used  to.  The  deficit 
has  gone  up  and  up  because  the  Penta- 
gon has  done  very  well;  agricultural 
subsidies  have  more  than  tripled;  new 
programs  like  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  have  come,  but 
the  very  poorest  people  In  this  society, 
and  by  the  way.  there  is  debate  about 
some  of  the  poor.  Some  people  might 
find  some  of  the  poor  unworthy,  some 
of  them  worthy.  Let  us  just  focus  on 
those  whom  I  think  there  is  no  debate 
about.  Elghty-three-yearold  women 
living  on  minimum  income  because 
they  had  no  pension  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  They  worked  hard  all  of 
their  lives  and  the  pension  Just  was 
not  there.  If  the  automatic  reductions 
of  Gramm-Rudman  go  into  effect, 
they  get  hurt.  Their  medical  care  Is 
cut.  Their  Income  may  be  cut.  The 
cost-of-living  increase  that  they  are  le- 
gally entitled  to  if  they  are  on  supple- 
ment security  Income  will  be  cut. 

It  does  not  seem  to  many  of  us  fair 
to  continue  that  set  of  priorities.  It 
does  not  seem  fair  to  exempt  some 
percentage  of  defense  because  they 
have  to  use  contracts,  but  to  exempt 
nothing  at  all  in  some  of  these  other 
areas,  and  that  is  what  we  are  being 
told  will  happen. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid,  yes.  we 
needed  cost  controls.  We  have  made 
some  progress  In  getting  cost  controls. 
We  need  more  progress.  But  Gramm- 
Rudman  does  not  mandate  cost  con- 
trols. Gramm-Rudman  does  not  speak 
to  efficiency.  It  says  if  the  President 
does  not  like  the  spending  priorities  of 
Congress,  if  Congress  meets  the  tar- 
gets of  Gramm-Rudman  In  reducing 
deficits.  If  Congress  does  It  In  a  way 
that  the  President  does  not  like.  If  for 
Instance,  Instead  of  cutting  Medicare 
and  President  Reagan  has  every  year 
asked  us  to  cut  Medicare,  if  instead  of 
cutting  Medicare,  we  raise  the  ciga- 
rette tax  by  8  cents,  and  put  that  Into 
the  Medicare  budget.  President 
Reagan  would  not  like  that.  He  Is  ve- 
hemently opposed  to  that.  He  wants  to 
cut  Medicare  and  not  raise  cigsu-ette 
taxes.  That  is  his  position;  no  one 
doubts  that. 

Ii  Congress  achieved  the  same 
amount  of  deficit  reduction  as  the 
President  by  rejecting  his  proposed 
cuts  In  Medicare  and  Instead  substitut- 
ing an  8-cent  Increase  In  the  cigarette 
tax.  he  could  veto  the  bill  and  by  veto- 
ing the  bin  trigger  the  automatic  re- 
duction which  Is  what  has  got  the 
people  who  are  concerned  about  autis- 
tic children  and  people  with  cerebral 
palsy  worried,  which  has  got  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 


sons worried  because  of  what  it  will  do 
to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  other 
programs  for  the  medically  111. 

I  do  believe  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Yes.  we 
talked  about  revenues.  I  am  prepared 
to  vote  for  an  increase  in  cigarette 
taxes;  I  think  that  would  be  good  for 
our  society  to  do  that.  Not  only  would 
It  bring  more  revenue,  but  to  the 
extent  that  It  discouraged  smoking,  we 
would  be  a  healthier  and  a  better  soci- 
ety. Not  by  a  compulsion,  but  by 
asking  people  who  smoke  to  bear  a 
fairer  share  of  the  costs  that  are  inevi- 
tably imposed  on  society  through 
smoking. 

We  can  cut  In  the  military;  we  can 
cut  in  foreign  assistance;  we  can  cut  In 
water  projects.  We  can  cut  In  other 
areas.  We  can  cut  in  areas  of  general 
government.  If  we  are  in  a  crisis,  that 
Is  OK.  But  to  tell  the  people  who  are 
working  with  the  poorest  and  most 
vulnerable,  to  tell  the  poor  children 
and  the  sick  elderly  and  people  suffer- 
ing, parents  who  have  autistic  chil- 
dren, parents  who  have  severely  re- 
tarded children  that  the  already  Inad- 
equate help  that  they  get  In  my  judg- 
ment Is  going  to  be  further  cut.  while 
we  protect  some  percentage  of  de- 
fense, we  are  not  clear  what  percent- 
age, but  to  protect  some  percentage  of 
defense  and  put  the  retarded  children 
and  their  parents  at  great  risk  is  not.  I 
think,  morally  acceptable. 

Yes.  It  Is  Important  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  but  I  think  this  country  has 
got  both  the  economic  and  intellectual 
resources  and  I  hope  the  moral  re- 
sources to  do  it  In  ways  that  do  not 
damage  these  Individuals. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  A  quick 
question.  Suppose  the  President  did 
veto  a  budget  reconciliation  bill  that 
was  In  the  deficit  targets,  he  could  do 
that  under  our  Constitution,  but  none 
of  the  automatic  cuts  would  go  Into 
effect  because  the  budget  would  al- 
ready be  within  the  deficit  target. 

Mr.  FRANK.  But  the  budget  could 
not  be  within  the  target  unless  we 
were  able  to  do  reconciliation.  Simply 
adopting  a  budget  which  sets  it  but 
not  being  able  to  accomplish  it  would 
not  work. 

Suppose  we  reached  that  deficit  re- 
duction by  a  cigarette  tax  Increase.  I 
take  something  that  Is  a  real  issue  be- 
tween many  of  us  In  Congress  and  the 
President.  Some  of  us  think  we  should 
not  allow  cigarette  taxes  to  drop.  The 
President  wants  cigarette  taxes  to  be 
lower  than  they  now  are.  which  Is 
what  the  law  has  said  It  should  be.  We 
had  a  temporary  increase.  Some  of  us 
think  that  temporary  Increase  should 
be  made  permanent.  If  we  are  not  able 
to  achieve  our  deficit  reduction  be- 
cause the  President  vetoes  an  Increase 
In  the  cigarette  tax  because  he  would 
rather  cut  Medicare,  then  that  could 


trigger  the  automatic  reduction,  and 
that  is  the  problem  we  have  got. 

We  carinot  simply  say  we  are  going 
to  have  it  to  stave  off  those  automatic 
reductions;  we  have  to  accomplish  it. 
By  letting  the  President  veto,  you 
would  allow  him  to  prevent  us  from 
achieving  it.  That.  I  submit  to  the  gen- 
tleman, is  a  very  real  possibility.  We 
try  to  raise  the  cigarette  tax  to  pick  up 
a  little  more  revenue.  The  President 
says  no.  you  better  cut  Medicare  In- 
stead. He  vetoes  the  Increase  in  the 
cigarette  tax.  and  that  could  put  us 
over  the  top. 
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PROPOSED  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
ANGOLA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum] 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  Introduced  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  ban  all  loans  from  the 
United  States  to  the  country  of 
Angola,  would  ban  future  Investment 
by  United  States  business  Interests  In 
the  country  of  Angola,  and  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  declare  an  em- 
bargo on  all  trade  between  our  two 
countries  In  regard  to  the  country  of 
Angola  until  certain  conditions  were 
met,  namely,  that  certain  troops  that 
are  In  that  country  from  other  Com- 
munist countries— Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Elast  Germany— be  withdrawn, 
that  Angola  recognize  the  human 
rights  violations  which  It  has  commit- 
ted and  take  effective  steps  to  cease 
and  desist  those  activities,  and  that 
certain  other  conditions  be  met  that 
were  set  forth  in  the  legislation.  In- 
cluding free  elections,  and  that  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  opposition  parties 
within  that  country  be  developed. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  Is 
fairly  simple,  and  before  I  get  Into 
that  I  would  like  to  state.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  during 
this  special  order  time.  I  shall  Insert 
Into  the  Record  for  printing  a  copy  of 
the  legislation  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Angola  is  a  country 
that  Is  roughly  the  size  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  combined.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6  million  people.  Until 
1975  it  was  under  the  control  as  a 
colony  of  Portugal.  Since  1975.  al- 
though there  has  been  an  o.igolng 
civil  war  between  the  two  leading  con- 
tenders for  power  In  that  country,  for 
all  practical  purposes  most  of  the 
country  has  been  under  the  control  of 
a  Communist  regime  under  the  Gov- 
errunent  entitled  the  "Popular  Move- 
ment for  the  Independence  of 
Angola."  and  during  my  remarks  I  am 
going  to  simply  refer  to  the  MPLA  as 


"the  Government,"  since  It  Is  In  fact 
considered  to  be  just  that. 

The  opposition  forces  that  still  exist 
in  that  country  and  have  been  fighting 
the  antl-Marxlst  forces,  the  forces  of 
Jonas  Savlmbl,  are  under  a  party  that 
has  been  called  the  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola, 
UNITA,  and  for  the  purposes  of  sim- 
plicity in  this  discussion,  I  am  simply 
going  to  refer  to  them  as  "the  Savimbi 
forces." 

After  1975  the  Government  of 
Angola  proceeded  on  a  path  that  has 
Indeed  squelched  human  rights  as  we 
know  them  today:  there  Is  no  freedom 
of  press;  there  Is  no  real  freedom  in 
that  country  for  political  association; 
there  Is  no  real  freedom  In  that  coun- 
try for  people  to  express  their  views  In 
even  the  simplest  of  ways,  including 
artistic  form.  The  fact  Is  that  Amnesty 
International  recently  has  engaged 
Itself  In  the  exploration  of  what  the 
problems  are  In  Angola,  and  It  has 
confirmed,  as  well  as  our  State  Depart- 
ment, that  human  rights  abuse  Is  the 
norm  In  the  nation.  The  torture.  Im- 
prisonment, £ind  execution  of  political 
prisoners  Is  thoroughly  documented 
?y  Amnesty  International  and  our  own 
State  Department. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Ango- 
lans are  sick  and  starving  due  to  the 
harshness  of  the  African  drought  this 
year,  and  yet  the  Angolan  Govern- 
ment, which  exported  over  1  billion 
dollars,  worth  of  oil  to  the  United 
States  last  year  alone,  cannot  afford  to 
care  for  Its  people.  The  country  is  an 
Impoverished  shambles,  and  we  need 
to  pay  more  attention  to  what  Is  going 
on  over  there. 

The  reason  for  this  legislation  is  in 
part  because  of  these  human  rights 
violations,  because  of  the  situations  In 
that  country.  But  more  to  the  point, 
this  legislation  that  I  have  Introduced 
to  bring  about  economic  sanctions  on 
Angola  has  been  brought  to  my  mind 
to  do  because  of  the  growing  conflict 
within  that  country  of  a  Soviet  pres- 
ence In  trying  to  help  the  Angolan 
Government  stamp  out  the  rebel 
forces  that  are  opposed  to  Marxism, 
because  of  the  development  over  the 
last  few  months  of  the  increased 
stepped-up  activity  of  this  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
obvious  use  of  Angola  by  the  Soviets 
now  in  a  form  of  its  international  ef- 
forts to  try  to  bring  about  a  world 
order  of  conununlsm. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
about  those  efforts  and  what  has  gone 
on  In  the  context  of  the  history  of  this 
country.  For  about  10  years  this  coun- 
try has  been  under  the  Marxist  rule  of 
this  current  government.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  been  present  during  most  of 
that  time.  However,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union's  In- 
volvement has  Increased  of  late. 

In  1976  or  so.  at  the  instigation  of 
the   Soviets,    the   Cubans   put   about 


25.000  or  26.000  troops  into  Angola. 
Today  there  are  about  35.000  or  36.000 
Cuban  troops  in  Angola.  If  it  were  not 
for  these  Cuban  soldiers  in  Angola, 
the  present  government  could  not 
exist;  they  could  not  sustain  their  op- 
erations. 

The  Soviet  Union  Itself  has  become 
more  involved  directly  In  the  last  few 
years.  It  has  advisers  or  military  ex- 
perts and  actual  soldiers  there  num- 
bering some  1.500  or  so  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  am  told  the  best  estimates 
are  that  there  are  about  2,500  East 
Germans  In  the  country. 

In  1983  there  was  a  battle  or  two 
that  was  waged  In  the  country  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Savimbi  and  the 
forces  of  Angola,  and  during  the  fall 
the  Soviets  put  In  a  good  deal  of  arma- 
ment and  siepped  up  the  supplies  to 
that  country.  They  put  into  the  coun- 
try T-62  tanks,  they  in  Mig-23  jet 
fighters,  they  put  In  SU-22  fighter- 
bombers,  they  put  in  M-125  helicopter 
gunshlps,  and  more  recently  they  have 
Installed  an  air  defense  line  in  south- 
em  Angola,  deploying  radars  and  SA 
surface-to-air  missiles.  That  was  all  In 
November  and  December  of  1983. 

Now,  after  that  occurred,  the  Soviets 
were  caught  a  little  bit  by  surprise 
when  the  South  Africarvs  entered  the 
scene  chasing  some  terrorists  north 
into  Angola,  and  the  Angolan  Govern- 
ment decided  In  December  of  1983  to 
come  to  an  accord  with  the  South  Af- 
ricans and  agree  not  to  continue  to 
support  the  terrorists  that  had  been 
using  their  border  area  for  an  enclave 
to  make  raids  into  South  Africa,  in 
return  for  South  Africa's  withdrawing 
Its  forces  completely  from  the  area. 

The  Soviets  were  not  too  happy  with 
that,  and  they  decided  to  get  much 
more  Involved  directly,  and  in  1984 
and  1985.  they  did  exactly  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  1984  and  1985.  as  of 
August  of  this  year,  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Government  of  Angola  had  on 
hand  over  500  Soviet  tanks,  Including 
30  T-62's.  over  100  sophisticated 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft,  including  about 
30  Mig-23's  and  70  Mig-21s.  and 
roughly  25  deadly  M-125  helicopter 
gunships.  The  total  value  of  these 
armed  transfers  has  been  estimated  at 
between  $1  billion  and  $2  billion,  those 
transfers  being  the  ones  occurring  in 
1984  and  early  1985. 

Then  in  late  July,  a  major  offensive 
began  between  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Communist  Government  of 
Angola,  against  Savimbi  and  his  forces 
that  controlled  a  small  portion  of  the 
country  in  the  Interior  and  the  south- 
em  regions.  At  that  time,  the  Soviets 
had  four  commanders  In  the  field  di- 
recting the  Government  brigades,  four 
brigades  of  the  Angolan  Army,  and 
the  Cuban  soldiers  that  were  involved 
In  this  battle  were  directed  by  Soviet 
commanders  actually  on  the  battle 
scene.  They  coordinated  ground  artil- 
lery and  air  attacks  and  moved  against 


all  of  Savimbi's  positions  at  that  pomi 
in  time.  There  were  a  lot  of  casualties, 
including  the  loss  of  life  by  some  of 
the  Soviets  themselves,  and  a  number 
of  exchanges  occurred  during  that 
period  of  the  last  few  weeks  and  the 
last  few  months. 

As  of  right  now,  it  appears  that  the 
Angolan  Government  troops  have 
gotten  the  worst  end  of  the  whole 
deal.  The  point  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  stepped  up  their  presence,  they 
have  stepped  up  their  pressure,  they 
have  stepped  up  their  entire  efforts, 
and  they  are  indeed  controlling  and 
operating,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  Government  of  Angola.  And  so  the 
efforts  the  United  States  made  a  few- 
years  ago  to  try  to  get  some  accord 
and  some  accommodation  and  to  get 
the  Angolan  Government  to  respond 
to  some  reasonable  demands  have  basi- 
cally gone  for  naught. 

So  we  come  to  the  point  in  time  that 
we  must  look  at  what  the  American 
presence  is  and  what  our  status  Is. 
What  should  we  be  doing  with  respect 
to  the  Goverrunent  of  Angola? 

First  of  all,  we  have  never  recognized 
the  current  Government  of  Angola.  It 
Is  not  a  formal  recognition  in  any  way. 
It  has  always  been  known  to  be  a  Com- 
munist government.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting ironies,  though.  Is  that  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  never  recognized 
them  for  the  purposes  of  an  embassy, 
we  have  not  put  them  on  the  list  to 
technically  call  them  a  Communist 
country,  and  since  they  are  not  legisla- 
tively labeled  that  and  they  are  not  la- 
beled that  by  the  State  Department  or 
the  administration,  they  are  eligible 
for  Export-Import  Bank  loans.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  those  loans  are 
being  processed.  I  am  told,  currently. 

As  a  result  of  that  processing.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  concern  and  I  think  my 
colleagues  have  a  great  deal  of  concern 
because  in  the  process  of  doing  this, 
we  are  going  to  be  providing  loans  to 
the  Goverrunent  of  Angola,  which  Is 
indeed  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  carry  out  its  wishes  and  to  be  able, 
in  the  process  of  these  Export-Import 
Bank  loans,  to  gain  further  United 
States  investment  that  will  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Government  in  big 
ways  and  big  dollars. 

Now,  what  am  I  talking  about?  I  am 
talking  about  the  fact  that  every  year, 
for  several  years  now,  the  Uriited 
States  has  imported  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  products  from  the  coun- 
try of  Angola.  Most  of  that  importa- 
tion has  been  oil.  We  buy  better  than 
80  percent  of  all  the  oU  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  country  of  Angola,  and 
in  a  couple  of  years,  maybe  even  this 
year,  it  will  be  almost  90  percent. 

D  1930 
In  the  process  of  making  these  pur- 
chases, we  are  sulwidizing  that  govern- 
ment  which,   in   turn,   actuaUy   pays 
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Castro's  Cuban  Government  for  the 
services  of  the  35,000  or  36.000  Cuban 
troops  that  are  In  that  country  under 
the  command  of  Soviet  commanders 
fighting  against  the  freedom  fighters 
of  the  Savlmbi  forces,  fighting  agtiinst 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  find  this  to  be  absolutely  indefensi- 
ble. I  find  the  U.S.  position  in  regard 
to  ignoring  this  fact  to  be  immoral. 
And  I  believe  it  is  time  that  my  col- 
leagues and  1  took  some  action  to  cor- 
rect this  matter.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  legislation  that  was  introduced 
today.  That  is  the  bottom-line  reason. 

We  need  to  walce  up  to  the  fact  that 
even  though  there  is  a  debate  focused, 
and  I  Icnow  a  lot  of  attention  is  down 
there  on  the  problems  of  apartheid  In 
South  Africa,  a  lot  of  concern,  and 
rightfully  so,  has  been  had  with  Ethio- 
pia and  its  drought  and  all  the  hunger 
that  is  there  in  the  northern  end,  that 
from  a  political  standpoint,  from  a 
standpoint  of  the  question  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  free  world  and  the  ideas  of 
democracy  versus  the  question  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Communists  Eis  a  philosophy  in 
this  world,  the  battleground  is  in 
Angola  and  we  are  losing.  Not  only  are 
we  losing  in  Angola  today,  we  are 
paying,  financially  supporting,  and 
subsidizing  the  forces  that  are  defeat- 
ing us  and  defeating  democracy.  It  is 
an  absolutely  twisted  situation,  as  far 
as  I  can  see. 

Now  there  has  been  a  proposal  by 
one  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Sa- 
vimbi  forces.  He  has  a  bill  in  to  do  ex- 
actly that.  I  think  that  in  light  of 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  a  perfectly  rea- 
sonable request  that  he  is  making  of 
us  to  do  that.  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Contra's  fighting  the  Communist  San- 
dinistas in  Nicaragua,  I  (.hlnk  that  we 
have  every  good  retison  to  also  turn 
around  and  at  least  do  that  for  the 
forces  of  Savlmbi. 

But  until  just  a  few  months  ago.  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  actually  in  this  body, 
we  could  not  have  been  involved  in 
any  way  at  all.  Only  recently  have  we 
repealed  what  was  passed  in  the  1970's 
known  as  the  Clark  amendment, 
which  prohibited  the  United  States 
from  any  participation  in  the  Angolan 
situation  on  the  side  of  any  force, 
which  was  a  ridiculous  position  for  us 
to  be  in. 

But  now  that  we  are  clear  of  that 
Clark  amendment  and  it  has  been  re- 
pealed and  we  have  the  potential  for 
this  legislation  to  give  humanitarian 
aid  to  Savimbi's  forces,  we  ought  to  be 
doing  that.  In  fact,  we  ought  to  seri- 
ously consider  giving  more  than  just 
simply  humanitarian  aid  to  Savimbi's 
forces,  considering  what  the  Soviets 
are  doing  in  supplying  the  tanks,  the 
weapons;  not  only  that,  but  the  man- 


power and  the  direction  of  the  war 
inside  Angola. 

But  above  all  else,  whether  we  pro- 
vide the  humanitarian  aid  or  the  mili- 
tary aid  or  anything  else  to  the  Sa- 
vlmbi forces  and  get  involved  directly, 
we  do  not  have  any  business  being  in- 
volved in  subsidizing  this  Communist 
regime  in  Angola  and  we  do  not  have 
any  business  Ignoring  it  in  terms  of 
our  world  concerns  just  because  some 
very  large  major  U.S.  corporations 
have  investments  there  and  just  be- 
cause there  Is  an  American  interest,  of 
course  economically  in  this,  in  terms 
of  not  having  disruption  or  instability, 
we  should  not  allow  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  our  Government  to  be  spit 
upon  and  to  be  used  to  defeat  the 
causes  of  democracy  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  to  turn  it  to  the  Soviet 
advantage. 

To  me,  it  Is  an  illogical  position  that 
we  sire  forced  into  by  the  kind  of  logic 
some  have  told  me  since  I  first  dis- 
cussed Introducing  this  legislation 
when  they  say.  ■BUI.  you  have  no  busi- 
ness getting  involved  in  this.  After  all, 
economic  sanctions  aren't  a  good  Idea 
and  you  have  always  said  that,"  and  I 
always  have. 

I  have  up  until  this  point  basically 
felt  that  economic  sanctions  were  not 
a  very  good  tool  of  foreign  policy  for 
this  Government,  whether  those  were 
economic  sanctions  that  we  were  using 
In  Central  America  or  whether  they 
were  in  South  Africa  or  whether  they 
were  against  the  Soviet  Urilon.  The 
primary  reason  for  their  not  being  a 
very  good  tool  Is  that  we  do  not  get 
our  allies  to  join  in,  suid  as  a  result  of 
that,  many  times  we  do  not  have  the 
pressures  that  we  want  to  bring  about 
to  really  make  a  difference  In  termr  of 
the  policy,  so  we  do  not  get  the 
changes  and  we  only  shoot  ourselves 
In  the  foot. 

In  this  particular  case,  though, 
where  we  have  an  ongoing  civil  war, 
where  the  U.S.  dollars  are  Indeed 
funding  the  enemy  of  our  own  Gov- 
errmient  and  our  own  system  and  our 
own  Interests,  I  think  that  we  have  no 
other  moral  choice  but  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  to  stop  funding 
this  kind  of  communism  and  this  kind 
of  overt  Soviet  activity. 

Is  Gorbachev  using  Angola  to  test 
the  President,  pending  the  summit 
meeting?  I  do  not  know. 

Is  he  using  Angola  as  an  example  to 
other  African  countries  of  the  weak- 
ness of  American  foreign  policy  In  the 
region?  I  thliik  that  is  pretty  clear. 

Is  he  using  the  situation  that  is  es- 
tablished now  to  slap  us  In  the  face  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  involved 
very  successfully,  diplomatically,  in 
the  winter  of  1983-84  in  getting  an 
accord  between  South  Africa  and 
Angola  on  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
and  on  an  agreement  that  looked  as 
though  for  a  while  it  might  bring 
about  some  stability  in  the  region  and 


possibly  minimize  the  Soviet  influence 
in  Angola  and  maybe  bring  about 
some  kind  of  movement  In  the  direc- 
tion of  more  humanitarian  concerns 
and  more  civil  liberties  in  that  coun- 
try? 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
policy  that  we  did  succeed  In  just  ever 
so  briefly  loolcs  as  though  now  that  it 
was  the  prodding  point,  the  key  point 
that  was  raised  to  the  Soviets  suid 
Gorbachev  to  remind  them  that  they 
had  in  their  hands  the  power  to  cut 
the  U.S.  Interests,  and  they  dam  well 
better  take  advantage  of  it  and  not  let 
us  get  any  more  of  a  foothold  than  we 
had. 

So  we  are  in  this  position  today.  We 
are  in  the  position  where  the  Soviets, 
without  much  notice  on  the  part  of 
the  world,  very  little  notice  on  the 
United  States,  stepped  up  their  activi- 
ties in  1984  and  1985  and  In  this 
summer  and  in  this  fall  have  actually 
been  on  the  field,  guiding  the  forces, 
guiding  the  36.000  or  so  Cuban  troops, 
guiding  the  1.500  Soviet  troops  Li  the 
country,  guiding  the  2.500  or  so  East 
German  troops  in  the  country,  direct- 
ing the  missiles,  directing  the  tanks, 
directing  the  war  against  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Savlmbi  and.  really,  as  I 
said  earlier,  spitting  in  our  fauie  all  the 
while  as  the  primary  cost  of  this  war  is 
being  financed,  not  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  by  the  United  SUtes  Itself. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
fairly  ridiculous  posture  for  us  to  be  In 
and  one  that  we  need  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  get  out  of. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  actions  that  I 
have  proposed,  we  would  end  the 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  that  we  are 
now  making  or  undertaking.  We  would 
prohibit  the  Investment  In  the  future 
by  any  other  U.S.  companies  of  any 
other  investments  into  Angola.  We 
would  not.  however,  divest  anybody  of 
their  interest  already  there.  They 
could  sell  their  products  somewhere 
else  and  certainly  oil  Is  a  commodity 
that  could  be  sold.  I  am  sure  the  oil 
would  be  sold  somewhere. 

We  would  see.  however,  an  end  to 
future  investment.  We  would  end  the 
possibility  of  any  loans  going  Into  that 
country  from  our  banks  or  other  insti- 
tutions that  might  decide  for  some 
reason  or  another  to  support  either 
the  private  American  Investment  or 
somebody  else's  Investment  In  that 
country,  and  we  would  take  a  step  that 
I  think  Is  long  overdue,  and  that  Is,  to 
bar  the  Imports  and.  for  that  matter, 
the  exports  between  the  United  States 
and  Angola. 

All  at  the  same  time  In  this  bill,  one 
little  section  that  I  think  is  really 
overdue  In  our  concerns  legislatively, 
would  correct  that  deficiency  that  I 
noted  earlier.  We  would  amend  section 
620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  include  the  People's  Republic 
of  Angola  as  a  stated  Communist  gov- 


ernment, which  effectively  bars  them 
from  a  lot  of  other  possible  involve- 
ment with  the  United  States,  unless 
the  President  declares  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  make  some  special 
exception  for  that;  but  it  is  just  so  in- 
credibly long  overdue  in  temms  of  our 
recognition  that  they  are  part  of  the 
Soviet  axis.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
Communist  world.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  international  Communist  move- 
ment that  is  involved  from  Southeast 
Asia  with  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Sandinistas  trying  to 
influence  and  invade  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador,  to  the 
Cubans  who  are  funneling  the  arms 
and  being  the  conduit  for  a  lot  of  that 
disruption  in  Central  America,  to 
Angola  which  is  one  of  the  clearest  ex- 
amples of  all  outside  of  Afghanistan 
which  everyone  knows  about  because 
the  Soviets  directly  invaded  it. 

Angola,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest 
examples  of  all  of  the  Soviet  presence 
directly  guiding  the  war,  of  the  Cuban 
troops  In  large  numbers  who  blatantly 
have  been  there  for  nearly  10  years 
and  in  the  last  year  increased  their 
number  by  about  10,000,  to  the  actual 
affront  of  American  Interests  like  it 
has  not  been  affronted  anywhere  else 
I  know  In  the  world. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concerns  aire 
broad.  I  think  that  we  needed  an  ex- 
planation of  what  this  legislation  was 
about,  mainly  because  there  is  not 
enough  time  In  1  minute  certainly  to 
explain  it.  because  not  very  many  of 
the  Members  do  concern  themselves 
with  the  details  of  policy  of  a  lesser- 
developed  country  in  Africa  like 
Angola,  because  the  American  public 
has  not  had  much  written  about  the 
subject  and  very  little  brought  to  its 
attention. 

It  occurs  to  me  as  I  conclude  these 
remarks  this  evening  that  unless  there 
are  lot  of  us  who  join  together  to 
bring  more  attention  to  this  matter 
that  it  could  very  well  be  that  this  leg- 
islation, as  so  much  else  in  this  House. 
will  go  into  a  committee  and  not  be 
heard  from  again  and  the  war  and  the 
civil  war  activities  guided  by  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  Savimbi 
forces  will  continue,  with  the  United 
States  financing  it.  with  the  activities 
of  human  rights,  tortures,  continuing 
in  Angola  and  so  forth. 

But  I  would  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion, combined  with  some  of  the  media 
attention  that  columnists  like  Evans 
and  Novak  have  brought  to  Angola  re- 
cently and  the  concern  that  I  think  is 
now  down  at  the  White  House  on  this 
issue,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
raise  up  this  profile  before  the  Ameri- 
can public,  that  we  would  see  to  it  that 
the  attention  of  this  body  does  not 
simply  dissipate  into  other  areas  and 
forget  about  It.  That  we  would  take  af- 
firmative action  to  demonstrate,  not 
only  our  moral  outrage,  which  is  some- 


thing we  definitely  should  demon- 
strate in  this  case,  our  moral  outrage 
at  the  long  history  of  human  rights 
vlolation.s  and  continued  torture  and 
continued  violations  of  freedom  of 
press  and  speech  in  the  country  of 
Angola,  but  that  we  would  also  demon- 
strate to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
other  countries  in  the  world,  impor- 
tantly in  Africa  and  lesser  developed 
countries  in  our  own  hemusphere.  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  be 
the  fool  anymore,  the  fool  financing 
ConrniunLst  revolutionary  govern- 
ments directed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  on-ground  commanders,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  the  fools  to  finance 
that  anymore  and  that  we  are  finally 
going  to  wake  up  and  say.  No  more," 
that  we  are  going  to  come  forward  and 
make  a  statement  that  the  world  can 
see  and  can  understand  and  perhaps 
gfive  some  credence  to. 

At  any  rate.  1  ask  my  colleagues'  m- 
dulgence.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  have 
asked  for  the  printing  of  the  bill  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks.  I  hope  you 
read  it  and  I  would  ask  you  to  cospon- 
sor  it  if  you  can  and  to  come  to  this 
floor  on  other  occasions  when  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself  and  speak 
about  Angola,  learn  about  Angola,  talk 
to  your  constituents  and  other  Mem- 
bers and  colleagues  about  the  suppres- 
sion of  rights  and  the  foolish  policy  of 
the  United  States  in  Angola. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  bill,  as 
follows; 

H.R.  3598 
A  bill  to  express  the  opposition  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  system  of  oppression 
In  Angola,  to  promote  the  development  of 
democracy  in  Angola,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Promotion 
of  Democracy  In  Angola  Act  of  1985". 
SEC.  t.  POLICE'  DECLARATIONS. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States— 

(A)  to  encouTELge  all  nations  to  adopt  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  policies  which 
guarantee  broad  human  rights,  civU  liber- 
ties, and  individual  economic  opportunities; 
and 

(B)  to  condemn  oppression  wherever  it 
exists  and  to  seek  Its  eradication; 

(2)  the  people  of  Angola  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  fundamental  human  rights 
and  denied  civil  liberties;  and 

(3)  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  deprivation  of  the  Angolan 
people  and  is  an  obstacle  to  reconciliation  in 
Angola. 

SEC   3.  PROHIBmON  ON  LOANS  TO  THE  ANGOLAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

(a)  PROHiBmoN.— No  United  States 
person,  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  mav  make  any  loan  or  other  exten- 
sion of  credit,  directly  or  through  a  foreign 
affiliate  of  that  United  States  person,  to  the 
Government  of  Angola  or  to  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  other  organization 
wliich  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govern- 


ment of  Angola,  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations which  the  President  shall  issue. 

(b)  ExcEpnow  —  The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a>  shall  not  apply  to  a 
loan  or  extension  of  credit  for  which  an 
agreement  is  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Rbguiatioks.— The  President  shall 
issue  the  regulations  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SE(     4    RE.«1TRI(T1(>NS  ON  NEW  lN-\  E.«TMEVrS 

(ai  RecuLATiONS.-Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  Issue  regulations  prohib- 
iting any  United  States  person  from 
making,  directly  or  through  a  foreign  affili- 
ate of  that  United  States  person,  any  invest- 
ment in  Angola. 

(b)  Exception.— The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to— 

<  1 )  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  permitted 
under  section  3; 

(2>  an  investment  which  consists  of  earn- 
ings derived  from  a  business  enterprise  in 
Angola  established  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  Is  made  in 
that  business  enterprise:  and 

<3)  the  purchase,  on  a  securities  exchange 
registered  as  a  national  securities  exchange 
under  section  6  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934.  of  securities  in  a  business  enter- 
prise described  In  paragraph  (2). 
SEC    5    HROHIBrriDN  ON  ASSISTANCE  TO  ANGOLA. 

Section  620Cf)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2370)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  'People's  Republic  of  Angola" 
after  "People's  Republic  of  Albania  '. 

SEC.  ».  IMPORTS  FROM  AND  EXPORTS  TO  'THE  GOV 
ERNMENT  OF  ANGOLA 

(a)  Imports.— Goods  and  services  from 
Angola  may  not  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Exports— Goods  and  services  from 
the  United  States  may  not  be  exported,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  or  for  the  use  by  the 
Government  of  Angola 

(c)  Exception  —Subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  intemationa)  disaster  relief  and  re- 
hablliUtion  assistance  provided  under  sec- 
tion 491  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22U.S.C.  2292) 

(d)  DETiwmoH  — For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "United  States"  Includes 
the  SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

SEC  7.  ENPORCEMENT  A.ND  PENAL'HES 

(a)  Authority  or  thi  President.— The 
President  shall  talte  me  nwe.ssar>  steps  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  including  esUblishing  mechanisms 
to  monitor  compliance  with  this  Act.  In  en- 
suring such  compiiance.  the  President  may 
conduct  inve-siigations.  hold  hearings,  ad- 
minister oath*  examine  witnesses,  receive 
evidence,  l&ke  depositions,  and  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books. 
papers,  and  documenU';  relating  to  any 
matter  under  investigation, 

(bi  Penalties  —1 1 )  Any  person,  other  than 
an  Individual,  that  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

<2)  Any  individual  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  6 
years,  or  t)oth. 

(C)  ADDmOWAL  PniALTIES  FOR   CEBTAIH  IH- 

DrviDUALS.— <  1 )  Whenever  a  person  commits 
a  violation  under  subsection  (b)— 
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<A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  In  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  knowingly  and  will 
fully  ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  In.  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

( 2 )  A  fine  Imposed  under  paragraph  <  1 )  on 
an  Individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  the  person  committing  the 
violation  Itself. 

SEC.  ».  TERMINATION  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  A(T 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  terminate 
If  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  Angola— 

(1)  Is  making  a  concerted  and  significant 
effort  to  comply  with  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights: 

(2)  has  entered  into  discussions  with  Its 
non-communist  opposition; 

(3)  has  established  a  body  of  laws  that  as- 
sures the  full  national  participation  of  all 
the  people  of  Angola  In  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  life  In  that  country; 

(4)  has  held  free  and  fair  elections  not 
later  than  November  11.  1986;  and 

(5)  all  troops  from  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  any  other  Communist  country 
have  withdrawn  from  Angola. 

SEC.  9.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Angola"  refers  to  the  terri- 
tory that  constituted  the  People's  Republic 
of  Angola  on  November  11.  1975.  and  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Popular  Movement  for  the 
Liberation  of  Angola-Labor  Party; 

(2)  the  term  "branch"  means  the  oper- 
ations or  activities  conducted  by  a  person  In 
a  different  location  In  Its  own  name  rather 
than  through  a  separate  Incorporated 
entity; 

(3)  the  term  "business  enterprise"  means 
any  organization,  association,  branch,  or 
venture  which  exists  for  profitmaklng  pur- 
poses or  to  otherwise  secure  economic  ad- 
vantage: 

(4)  the  term  "foreign  affiliate"  of  a  United 
States  person  Is  a  business  enterprise  locat- 
ed in  a  foreign  country.  Including  a  branch, 
which  Is  controlled  by  that  United  States 
person. 

(5)  the  term  "Investment  In  Angola" 
means  establishing,  or  otherwise  Investing 
funds  or  other  assets  In.  a  business  enter- 
prise in  Angola,  including  making  a  loan  or 
other  extension  of  credit  to  such  a  business 
enterprise: 

(6)  the  term  "United  States  person" 
means  any  United  States  resident  or  nation- 
al and  any  domestic  concern  (Including  any 
permanent  domestic  establishment  of  any 
foreign  concern); 

(7)  A  United  States  person  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  control  a  business  enterprise  If — 

(A)  the  United  States  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (directly  or  Indirectly) 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  of  the  business  enterprise; 

(B)  the  United  States  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (directly  or  Indirectly)  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  securities  of 
the  business  enterprise.  If  no  other  person 
owns  or  controls  (directly  or  Indirectly)  an 
equal  or  larger  percentage; 

(C)  the  business  enterprise  is  operated  by 
the  United  States  person  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  an  exclusive  management  con- 
tract; 


(D)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  business  enterprise 
are  also  members  of  the  comparable  govern- 
ing body  of  the  business  enterprise  of  the 
United  States  person:  or 

(E)  the  United  States  person  has  author- 
ity to  appoint  the  chief  operation  officer  of 
the  business  enterprise. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  GRENADA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  joined  this  evening  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Joe  Barton. 
What  we  would  like  to  do  tonight  is 
talk  about  the  lessons  of  Grenada. 
You  will  recall  just  2  years  ago  Grena- 
da was  in  the  news.  I  think  Americaris 
have  a  picture  of  American  troops  on 
the  island.  They  have  a  picture  and 
perhaps  remember  American  students 
coming  back  to  the  United  States  and 
kissing  the  soil  and  remember  all  the 
argimients,  the  outrage  and  outcries 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  at  the  time,  per- 
haps remember  the  arguments  against 
our  action  in  Grenada;  remember 
those  arguments  that  Grenada  was  a 
state  which  was  just  a  popular  lemo- 
cratlc  government,  independent,  nona- 
ligned,  had  popular  support,  and  that 
we  should  not  be  messing  around 
down  there.  Those  were  the  argu- 
ments given  against  the  action  that 
our  President  took. 

Well,  now  it  is  2  years  later.  This 
week  by  action  of  our  body  is  "Lessons 
of  Grenada  Week." 

This  House,  with  support  from  both 
parties,  passed  a  resolution  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  October  20,  1985,  as 
"The  Lessons  of  Grenada  Week."  and 
urge  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  and 
important  that  we  do  look  at  the  les- 
sons of  Grenada  and  that  is  what  Con- 
gressman Barton  and  I  will  try  to  do 
tonight  and  look  at  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  were  made  back  then  and 
see  whether  those  arguments  stand  up 
and  which  ones. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  very  little 
has  been  written,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, about  Grenada.  I  suspect  this  may 
be  because  the  U.S.  operation  had  the 
appearance  of  success  and  In  this 
country  we  like  to  dwell  on  failures. 
Maybe  that  is  why  the  news  media, 
except  for  the  brief  flurry  at  the  time 
of  the  Invasion,  has  largely  ignored 
this  issue.  Maybe  that  is  why  academ- 
ics have  not  rushed  to  write  about  it; 
but  this  past  year  there  appeared  a 
fascinating  document  called  "Grenada 
Documents,   an   Overview   and  Selec- 


tion," put  out  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  State. 
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These  documents  are  selected  from 
35.000  pounds  of  documents  that  were 
seized  after  the  liberation  of  Grenada. 
One  would  think,  with  the  publication 
of  these  documents,  that  there  would 
be  enormous  coverage  in  the  news 
media,  that  academics  on  all  of  the 
campuses  would  be  rushing  to  write 
about  what  was  uncovered,  but  as  I 
say.  very  little  has  been  written. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man, being  a  former  member  of  the 
media,  having  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  State  of  Washington  in  the 
video  broadcasting  industry,  might 
have  an  idea  as  to  why  there  has  not 
been  more  coverage  of  the  information 
that  the  gentleman  just  referred  to. 
Could  the  gentleman  enlighten  me  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  will  remember  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Invasion,  the  news  media 
was  very  concerned  about  why  they 
were  not  allowed  to  go  with  the  first 
wave,  but  once  that  concern  had  sub- 
sided, and  once  the  American  troops 
had  gone  in  and  gone  out,  there  has 
been,  as  I  said,  very  little  coverage. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to 
explain  this  is  that  the  American  news 
media  is  very  Interested  In  understand- 
ing what  goes  WTong.  as  they  should 
be;  what  goes  wrong  when  our  Govern- 
ment undertakes  an  operation.  But 
there  is  not  as  much  interest  in  look- 
ing at  an  operation  that  may  have 
been  successful. 

The  other  reason  may  be  that,  if  you 
look  at  these  35,000  pounds  of  docu- 
ments, of  which  this  is  just  a  sample, 
it  is  hard  going  and  there  is  nothing 
glamorous  about  sending  a  reporter  to 
go  Into  the  archives  and  look  at  the 
minutes  of  the  Politburo  meetings  of 
the  Leninist  Party  of  Grenada,  to  look 
at  the  minutes  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee meetings,  to  look  at  the  memoran- 
dums the  Grenadian  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  sent  back  to  his  country,  to 
look  at  the  Prime  Minister  of  Grena- 
da's speeches,  to  look  at  the  memos 
sent  by  the  wife  of  the  Cuban  Ambas- 
sador to  Grenada  instructing  the 
Grenadian  Prime  Minister  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  American  Congress  and 
the  American  news  media.  There  is 
nothing  really  sexy  or  jazzy  in  poring 
over  these  documents.  This  is  not 
what  one  would  call  a  visual  event.  It 
is  hEird  for  television  and  radio  to  visu- 
alize this. 


But  the  newspapers,  I  would  have  to 
say.  have  not  done  much  better  either. 
As  I  say.  I  guess  this  is  not  one  of  the 
assignments  that  reporters  yearn  for. 
But  I  think  it  is  so  important  that  we 
look  at  what  went  on  in  Grenada  be- 
cause, and  I  think  this  will  come  out. 
Congressman  Barton,  as  we  further 
discuss  this,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
lesson  in  how  Leninism  operates,  how 
it  operates  in  a  small  country,  how  it 
can  operate  not  only  without  popular 
support  but  in  defiance  of  popular 
support,  how  it  operates  connected 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Cuba,  and 
how  it  operates  against  the  interests 
of  free  people,  those  who  are  free 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield  any  time 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  wants  to 
comment. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield.  I  have  a  few  com- 
ments I  would  like  to  make  before  we 
get  into  our  dialog. 

Mr    Speaker,  Grenada  was  invaded 
on  October  25,   1983.  On  October  26. 
1983.  I  happened  to  be  in  our  Nations 
Capital.  I  was  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  whether  I  wanted  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  become  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  had  sched- 
uled a  list  of  appointments  with  some 
of  the  Congressmen  from  the  State  of 
Texas  who  were  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  discuss  with  them 
my  qualifications  and  whether  or  not 
they  felt  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  to  try  to  join  them  as  a  colleague. 
That  was  the  day  after  the  Grena- 
dian invasion  and  I  was  struck,  during 
that  day.  as  I  went  around  from  con- 
gressional    office     to     congressional 
office  by  the  sense  of  pride  that  all  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  I  spoke 
with.  Congressman  Bill  Archer.  Con- 
gressman  Jack   Fields.   Congressman 
Phil    Gramm.    Congressman    Steven 
Bartlett.  the  sense  of  the  pride  that 
they  had  in  being  an  American  and 
the  total  support  they  had  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  making  the  decision 
to  go  In  and  offer  such  assistance  as 
was    necessary    to    liberate    Grenada 
from  Communist  subjugation. 

That  helped  me  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  seek  membership  In  this  great 
body,  and  there  are  some  lessons  from 
Grenada.  Our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  has  led  the  fight  to  have 
this  week  of  October  20  to  October  25, 
declared  "Lessons  of  Grenada  Week." 
and  I  am  sure  the  gent'eman  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  type  of 
support  that  is  necessary  to  get  this 
kind  of  a  resolution  passed.  He  had  to 
get  218  Members  of  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Party  affiliations  to 
sign  their  names  that  they  felt  that 
this  was  an  important  event  and 
needed  to  be  honored,  celebrated,  pub- 
licized, by  having  a  week,  and  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  that. 


So  this  is  not  an  idle  exercise  in 
rhetoric.  We  feel.  I  feel,  you  feel,  at 
least  218  Members  of  this  body  feel 
that  it  is  important  that  the  American 
people  know  that  freedom  has  a  price 
and  we  can  point  to  an  example  near 
our  shores  where  that  freedom  was 
almost  taken  away,  and  only  because 
we  were  able  to  act  and  to  free  the 
Grenadians  were  we  able  to  discover 
the  depth  to  which  the  totalitarian 
regime  of  that  country  had  fallen 

But  one  of  the  lessons  of  Grenada. 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  Communist 
Party  has  not  changed.  They  still 
want  world  domination,  and  these 
35.000  pounds  of  documents  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  earlier  in  his  re- 
marks are  there  for  the  press  to  look 
at.  for  the  world  to  look  at.  to  see  the 
type  of  deceit  that  was  going  on  vts-a- 
vls  the  Grenadian  population  and  the 
world  population  at  large  with  respect 
to  what  the  Grenadian  Government  in 
existence  at  that  time  was  up  to. 

There  is  no  doubt  if  one  takes  the 
time,  as  the  gentleman  has  and  as  I 
have  and  as  other  colleagues  have  to 
review  even  partially  those  documents, 
that  Grenada  was  the  second  step. 
Cuba.  Grenada,  and  Nicaragua  were 
all  part  of  a  master  plan.  We  have 
foiled  the  plan  in  Grenada.  There  are 
freedom  fighters  actually  in  Nicara- 
gua, which  I  support  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  support,  and  we  need  to 
remain  vigilant  because  communism 
still  has.  as  its  A  priority.  No.  1  priori- 
ty, world  domination  and  we  have  to 
w(jrk  daily  to  see  that  that  does  not 
happen. 

During  this  week  we  will  be  debating 
and  going  through  various  points  to 
highliglit  that.  Today  is  National 
Debate  Day."  Thursday  is  National 
Memorial  Day."  Friday  is  going  to  be  a 
day  of  celebration  for  the  freedom 
that  Grenada  now  has.  and  there  will 
be  rallies  here  in  Washington  and 
around  the  country  to  celebrate  that 
freedom. 
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So  I  am  here  to  discuss  with  you  the 
various  lessons  of  Grenada. 

But  the  No.  1  lesson  that  we  cannot 
forget  Ls  that  communism  still  has  as 
its  first  priority  world  domination.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  back  to  my  col- 
league from  Washington. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  comments.  I  recall. 
as  he  does,  that  time  2  years  ago.  and 
the  tremendous  pride  that  was  felt  at 
the  time  of  the  Grenada  landing.  I  did 
not  realize  that  it  played  a  crucial  part 
in  the  gentleman's  decision  to  join  this 
body  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that. 

Just  picking  up  where  the  gentle- 
man left  off,  one  of  the  things  that 
comes  home  to  me  when  I  look  at 
some  of  these  documents  Is  the  picture 
of  Leninism  at  work  in  a  small  coun- 
try. This  Is  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 


of  110,000  people.  If  you  look  at  the 
minutes  of  the  Central  Committee 
meetings,  political  bureau  meetmgs, 
notes  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Maurice 
Bishop,  you  get  this  picture  of  a  very 
small,  dedicated  group  of  people  im- 
posing their  will  on  a  nation. 

The  number  of  people  that  helped 
take  over  the  government,  the  armed 
coup  was  40.  40  people.  And  once  they 
get  control,  the  first  st*p.  as  X.he  Prime 
MlnLster  Bishop  outlined  in  his  speech 
to  his  party  colleagues,  which  is  one  of 
the  main  documents  in  this  volume 
called  Line  of  March  For  the  Party," 
in  the  first  speech,  the  first  step  as 
Prime  Minister  Bishop  pointed  out  as 
soon  as  control  was  seized  by  armed 
forces  was  to  call  the  so-CAlled  bour- 
geois elements  in  the  country,  demo- 
cratic forces,  religious  groups,  business 
groups,  and  to  assure  them  that  really 
there  would  be  a  pluralist  society, 
there  would  t)e  a  place  for  them.  And 
as  J>rime  Minister  Bishop  explained  to 
his  comrades,  this  was  necessary  In 
order  to  lull  these  other  elements  of 
society  into  t>elievmg  that  this  was  not 
a  true  Leninist  revolution.  So  this  was 
the  first  step. 

Then  after  taking  that  step,  after 
bringing  some  other  elements  Into  the 
Government,  but  always  mEtking  sure 
that  the  crucial  decisiorunaklng  bodies 
were  controlled  by  Leninist  forces, 
then  gradually  to  edge  these  groups 
out.  At  first,  to  mamtain  civil  liberties 
so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion,  and  once 
the  consolidation  of  power,  to  slowly 
start  putting  political  opponents  in 
jail,  to  clamp  down  on  the  newspapers 
and  the  opposition  press.  E\en  with 
the  economy,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
very  candidly  told  his  so-caUed  com- 
rades. We  have  to  move  slowly  We 
must  build,  of  course.  State  socialism. 
We  cannot  do  it  overnight." 

So  we  leave  the  private  sector,  large 
parts  of  the  private  economy  intact. 
The  State  takes  over  only  certain  por- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  economy. 
But  the  goal  In  5  or  10  years,  of 
course,  is  to  have  total  State  control. 

The  whole  attempt  to  make  sure 
that  different  elements  of  society  were 
watched  and  obsened.  you  see  reports 
m  here  describing  different  parishes  In 
the  country  and  describing  by  name 
people  that  were  considered  dangerous 
or  -very  dangerous"  This  t>-pe  of 
spying  soon  started  taking  place. 

Now.  to  do  this,  of  course,  this  small 
elite  group  had  to  develop  additional 
membership. 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman u-lU  yield,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  have  any  informa- 
tion as  to  what  happened  to  some  of 
those  people  who  were  identified  as 
dangerous  people^  Were  they  enabled 
to  go  about  their  business  as  usual? 
Were  they  imprisoned^  Did  they  disap- 
pear and  were  their  whereabouts  im- 
known? 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Some 
were  allowed  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Some  ended  up  in 
prison.  Some  were  released  after  the 
liberation. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  When  the 
gentleman  says  liberation,  what  is  he 
referring  to? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  am 
talking  about  when  American  troops 
Invaded  Grenada.  Some  ended  up 
being  shot,  mainly  at  the  end  of  the 
regime's  rule.  This  was  a  group  that 
knew  how  to  take  power  and  keep  it 
and,  of  course,  one  of  the  primary 
goals,  as  soon  as  power  was  taken,  was 
educating  of  different  cadre,  the  set- 
ting up  of  party  schools  to  expound  on 
Leninist  principles,  the  sending  of 
people  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  bringing  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  ad- 
visers Into  the  country  to  help  with 
this  educational  process.  So  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  very  candid  about 
this,  said  "So  that  our  young  people 
can  learn  Leninist  principles."  And 
you  see  all  of  the  cliches  here  If  you 
read  these  documents:  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  the  party  Is  the  van- 
guard of  the  revolution,  the  Impor- 
tance of  avoiding  right  and  left  oppor- 
tunism, the  Importance  of  adhering  to 
Leninist  principles,  even  down  to  orga- 
nizing In  this  Caribbean  Island  mass 
celebrations  of  Lenin's  birthday.  I 
mean,  this  is  how  far,  this  Is  how  far  It 
went. 

And  of  course,  the  attempts  to  first 
co-op  and  then  to  Infiltrate  potential 
opponent  groups.  It  Is  hard  to  fathom, 
hard  to  believe  on  this  peaceful  Carib- 
bean Island  It  could  go  on.  You  see  the 
lengthy  memos  on  how  to  Infiltrate,  to 
woo.  to  win  over,  to  co-op  religious 
groups  as  a  major  project  of  the 
regime.  Also  how  to  Infiltrate  business 
groups  and  a  constant  effort  by  this 
small  group  to  consolidate  control. 
And  of  course,  not  only  do  you  see 
Leninism  at  work  in  the  island,  but 
you  see  It  at  work  when  you  read  some 
of  these  documents.  You  see  It  at  work 
abroad  because,  as  you  just  mentioned, 
you  have  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  advis- 
ers coming  In  and  out.  and  you  have 
this  conscious  effort  by  this  small 
nation  to  develop  ties  with  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  talk  much 
about  it.  As  the  Prime  Minister  points 
out,  "We  cannot  be  too  public,"  on  a 
lot  of  these  agreements.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  documents  are  actually  signed 
agreements  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Grenada,  between  Cuba  and  Gre- 
nada, between  North  Korea  and  Gre- 
nada, and  between  North  Vietnam  and 
Grenada. 

Bu"  always  the  reference  to  secrecy, 
to  keep  this  secret,  so  It  would  not 
alarm  Grenada's  neighbors,  and  so  not 
to  alarm  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  on  that.  Is  there  not 
a  secret  document,  or  at  least  It  was 
secret  at  the  time,  the  secret  mutual 


defense  treaty  between  the  Grena- 
dlans  and  the  Soviet  Union  that  only 
became  public  aJter  we  liberated  the 
country?  Is  that  not  one  of  the  docu- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  There  are  two 
agreements.  One  Is  the  top-secret 
agreement  betwen  Grenada  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  and  that  Is  the  title  of  it. 
1980.  The  second  was  the  top-secret 
agreement  between  Grenada  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  1982. 

I  would  not  call  it  a  mutual  defense 
agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  was  very 
careful  not  to  obligate  Itself  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  their  comrades  In 
Grenada.  But  what  they  did  provide  in 
these  agreements  was  a  massive  quan- 
Ity  of  arms. 

Here  Is  this  nation  of  110.000.  you 
have  Ln  these  agreements  2.000  subma- 
chineguns  coming  In.  6.000  uniforms, 
tremendous  quantities  of  arms  as  a 
part  of  this  process  of  building  up 
Soviet  and  Cuban  ties. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  seem  to  recall 
photos  Immediately  after  the  country 
was  liberated  of  several  warehouses 
chock  full  of  automatic  weapons  and 
ajnmunltlon  and  small  arms,  far  In 
excess  of  any  legitimate  defense  needs 
of  the  country  of  Grenada.  One  could 
only  assume  that  they  were  there  to 
be  exported  to  other  countries  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  or  to  be  used 
in  uprising  or  to  create  some  massive 
army  on  the  island  of  Grenada  Itself 
that  could  be  used  for  nondefense  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Texas  raises 
that  point,  because  as  part  of  this  Len- 
inist approach,  as  part  of  the  ties  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  you  see 
reading  these  documents  the  setting  In 
motion  of  an  attempt  to  export  revolu- 
tion. The  gentleman  mentions  the 
caches  of  arms,  and  he  will  recall  at 
the  time  of  the  liberation  some  said. 
■Well,  so  there  are  arms  on  Grenada, 
they  are  not  modem  missiles."  and 
they  are  not.  The  point  Is  they  were 
weapons  far  in  excess  of  what  that 
government  needed  to  control  the 
country  of  Grenada. 

Just  to  give  one  example,  it  did  not 
arrive,  but  one  of  the  top-secret  agree- 
ments provides  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
send  an  airplane  via  Cu'oa  to  Grenada. 
The  airplane  was  designed  to  hold  19 
paratroopers  that  could  be  dropped 
anyplace. 

Now  the  Leninist  goverrunent  of 
Grenada  did  not  need  an  alrplEuie  to 
drop  19  paratroopers  on  Grenada,  you 
can  be  sure  of  that.  Here  you  have 
these  other  Islands  surrounding  Gre- 
nada, many  of  which  have  no  armies 
and,  of  course,  none  of  them  have 
sources  coming  anywhere  near  to  what 
Grenada  was  building  up.  So  you  look 
at  all  of  these  arms  coming  In,  you 
look  at  that  plane  designed  to  drop 


paratroopers,  you  read  the  minutes 
and  you  see  the  importance  given  to, 
as  they  say.  preserving  fraternal  soli- 
darity with  their  comrades  In  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  You  see  the  reference  to  the 
Importance  of  Grenada  assuming  a  re- 
gional role  and  supporting  revolutions 
elsewhere,  and  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  when  you  read  these  docu- 
ments to  know  that  the  ultimate  aim. 
once  the  consolidation  had  been 
achieved  on  Grenada,  was  to  start 
doing  some  island-hopping. 

One  of  the  parts  that  was  particular- 
ly interesting  to  me,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  permit  me  to  just  con- 
tinue, the  Grenadlan  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  had  many  confer- 
ences with  the  Soviet  military,  and 
one  of  those  conferences  was  with 
Marshal  Ogarkov,  the  Soviet  Chief  of 
Staff.  The  Grenadian  Ambassador  re- 
ported back  on  those  meetings,  and  in 
one  of  his  reports,  he  tells  his  com- 
rades in  Grenada,  '  The  Marshal  said 
that  over  two  decades  ago  there  was 
only  Cuba  In  Latin  America.  Today 
there  are  Nicaragua,  Grenada,  and  a 
serious  battle  is  going  on  In  El  Salva- 
dor. " 

This  was  the  context  of  the  Soviet 
military  aid  to  Grenada.  This  was  the 
context  of  all  of  the  liaisons  and  con- 
ferences between  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel and  Grenadlan  military  person- 
nel. This  was  the  background,  the 
backdrop  that  we  have  to  understand 
when  we  hear  and  read  of  numerous 
Grenadlan  soldiers  being  sent  to  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union  tind  other  places 
for  training. 

So  I  thir^c  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  makes  an  excellent  point  when 
he  talks  about  one  of  the  lessons  of 
Grenada  being  that  when  you  have  a 
Leninist  regime,  when  you  have  a 
regime  with  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba,  you  do  not  have  to  guess 
about  what  Is  going  to  come  next. 
Next  Is  going  to  be  an  attempt  to  sub- 
vert neighbors  of  the  regime.  Next  Is 
going  to  be  an  attempt  to  export  vio- 
lent revolution. 

As  I  reflect  on  what  some  of  these 
lessons  are,  sjid  we  do  not  have  time 
this  evening  to  go  into  all  of  these  doc- 
uments, but  I  should  point  out  that  if 
somebody  wishes  to  get  a  copy,  they 
were  published  last  year  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  These  are  no  longer 
classified.  These  can  be  acquired  from 
your  U.S.  Goverrunent.  If  somebody  Is 
Interested,  they  can  wTlte  to  the  State 
Department  or  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  they  would.  I 
hope  they  would  get  a  prompt  ar;swer. 

D  2010 

I  think  back:  Well,  what  are  the  les- 
sons of  Grenada?  I  think  the  first 
lesson  is  that  we  should  be  skeptical 
about  some  of  the  arguments  we  hear 


when  there  is  a  regime  with  ties  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  a  new  government  that 
is  trying  to  make  overtures  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  think  back  to  those  arguments.  As 
I  mentioned  In  the  beginning,  the  ar- 
guments we  heard  against  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  you  know:  "It's  not  a 
real  Leninist  regime.  "  Well,  we  know 
that  it  was  a  real  Leninist  regime,  that 
the  argument  that  it  was  no  threat  to 
its  neighbors;  well,  we  know  it  was  a 
threat  to  its  neighbors. 

The  argument  that  It  really  had 
popular  support:  some  popular  sup- 
port. Took  power  with  40  people  par 
ticipating  in  coup.  After  the  invasion, 
a  poll  on  the  Island  showed  90  percent 
of  the  people  favored  the  invasion, 
and  then  elections  were  held  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  successor  of  the  Len- 
inist party  in  Grenada  got  5  percent  of 
the  vote. 

Yet,  there  were  magazines  in  this 
country  saying,  "Well,  this  may  be  a 
bad  government,  but  the  people  really 
like  it."  Of  course,  they  did  not,  and 
when  they  had  a  chance  to  choose  an- 
other way,  they  did  choose  another 
way.  So  I  think  that  is  a  lesson. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  we 
should  automatically  be  opposed  to 
any  revolution.  There  Is  enough  re- 
pression and  injustice  In  this  world 
that  I  would  have  to  say  that  there 
can  be  and  there  are  some  revolutions 
that  are  not  Communist  inspired,  that 
are  not  Communist  controlled.  We 
have  to  make  judgments. 

When  a  revolution  takes  place,  and 
the  leaders  start  spouting  Leninist  cli- 
ches, when  a  revolution  takes  place 
and  the  leaders  start  making  trips  to 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  when  a 
revolution  takes  place  and  the  leaders 
start  bringing  in  Soviet  arms  and 
Cuban  arms  and  advisers,  then  we 
better  watch  out. 

I  think  another  lesson  of  these  docu- 
ments and  a  lesson  of  Grenada  is  a 
very  healthy  respect  for  the  power 
aind  effectiveness  of  Leninism  at  work. 
We  carmot  underestimate  Leninism.  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  well,  this  is  a  poor 
Caribbean  country— what  do  such 
people  know  about  Leninism?  These 
cannot  be  real  Leninists. 

Yet  we  see  how  a  small  group  of 
people  with  proper  training  for  the 
most  part  in  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  able  to  impose  their  will 
on  110.000  people;  and  not  only  that, 
from  1979  when  they  took  over  until 

1983,  for  4  years  they  ruled  Grenada. 
Despite  the  fact  that  only  5  percent 
may  have  supported  them;  they  were 
able  to  keep  control. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  invasion 
and  liberation,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves,   "Where    would    Grenada    be 

today?"  So  one  of  the  lessons  to  me  is, 

"Do    not    underestimate   Leninism    at 

work   even  when   it  is   in  the  Third 

World." 


Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  on  that  point,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Washington 
would  come  with  me  to  my  district 
down  in  Texas,  and  we  went  out  on 
the  street  and  polled  10  people  and 
said,  "What  do  you  think  of  Lenin- 
Ism?"  We  would  probably  get  eight  or 
nine  people  that  did  not  know  what 
Leninism  was. 

If  the  gentleman  would  go  with  me 
and  poll  10  people  and  say.  "What  do 
you  think  of  communism?'  I  think  we 
would  get  10  people  in  short  order  who 
would  very  emphatically  say  that  com 
munism  wtis  bad  news. 

I  feel  that  perhaps  one  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  reason  that  the  Commu 
nists  took  control  too  easily  and  rapid- 
ly in  Grenada  was  because  they 
cloaked  their  action  in  phrases  like 
Leninism  and  proletariat  of  the 
people,  and  did  not  actually  admit 
that  they  were  Communust  and  that 
their  goals  were  totalitarian  domina- 
tion of  the  people;  and  in  thus  body  we 
have  a  proclivity  for  speaking  in  high- 
blown phrases  when  sometimes  we 
would  be  much  better  off  if  we  would 
get  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  call  a  Communist  a  Communist;  a 
totalitarian  a  totalitarian. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton] 
makes  an  excellent  point.  Of  course 
the  Grenadian  leadership;  occasionally 
they  slipped  up  and  used  the  word 
"Communist";  you  see  it  in  these  docu- 
ments; but  they  avoided  that  word. 
They  avoided  that  word  because  of 
course  in  the  Communist  ideology  a 
country  like  Grenada  where  there  had 
just  been  a  seizure  of  power  was  not 
considered  Communist  yet.  The  com- 
plete consolidation  of  power  had  not 
taken  place;  the  whole  economy  had 
not  been  seized.  E^'ery  civil  liberty  had 
not  been  repressed,  so  they  were  reluc- 
tant to  call  themselves  CommunLsts, 
Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  In  public. 
Mr.  MILLAR  of  Washington.  Yes. 
They  preferred  the  term  Marxist- 
Leninist,"  and  of  course  actually  I 
think  in  looking  at  it  we  ought  to  un- 
derline Leninist,  because  all  these  con- 
cepts of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, the  party  is  the  vanguard,  the 
whole  concept  of  suppressmg  the  op- 
position of  course  derived  primarily 
from  Lenin,  not  from  Marx. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton]  does  make  a  good  point.  I 
think  in  our  country  there  is  a  need  of 
course  to  learn  about  our  own  democ- 
racy, our  own  history,  but  looking  at 
what  has  gone  on  in  the  world  m  the 
last  50  years,  looking  at  the  struggles 
we  are  now  involved  in.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  learn  about  conunu- 
nlsm.  It  Is  important  that  we  learn 
about  Leninism;  it  is  important  that 
we  learn  about  Marxism.  It  is  impor- 
tant, getting  back  to  the  gentleman  s 
point,  it  is  Important  that  we  learn 


how  these  words  are  manipulated  and 
maneuvered;  very  important. 

I  just  wish  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues would  have  some  more  courses 

on  Marxust  Leninism  and  communism, 
but  particularly  in  how  il  works  in 
Third  World  rountries.  how  It  works  in 
nations  like  Grenada. 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  one  more  time. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Washmgton.  I 
wou'd  bt-  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  Rraciousness  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Speaking  of  colleges  has  brought  to 
mind  one  of  the  events  that  is  tran- 
spiring in  the  Lessons  of  Grenada 
Week,  and  thai  is  seminars  and  policy 
discussions  on  our  Nation's  college 
campuses  I  have  a  list  here  of  over 
100  college  campuses  that  are  going  to 
be  holding  some  sort  of  a  seminar  or 
discussion  of  the  lessons  of  Grenada. 
Time  doe^  not  permit  that  I  go 
through  all  of  the  List. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  was 
just  going  to  suggest.  I  am  so  delighted 
to  hear  that,  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton]  read  some  of  the  groups  and 
colleges.  This  may  inspire  others  who 
are  not  participating  to  hold  sessions 
or  meetings. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  The  University  of 
Akron;  University  of  Arkansas;  Univer- 
sity of  Auburn:  Baylor  University  in 
my  State;  Bowling  Green;  Central 
Florida;  University  of  Cincinnati; 
Clemson  University;  Colorado  Slate; 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder; 
Dallas  Baptist  University:  Dal  ton  Col- 
lege in  Georgia:  Dartmouth  College; 
University  of  Denver:  Duke  University: 
University  of  Florida.  Florida  State; 
George  Washington  University  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capit-al:  Georgia  State; 
Hardmg  College  in  Arizona,  Illinois 
State  University:  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity in  Baltimore,  MD,  University 
of  Kentucky;  University  of  Maryland; 
University  of  Missouri:  University  of 
Michigan;  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na: North  Carolina  at  'Vv'ilmmgton; 
Northwestern  University.  Ohio  State; 
Oklahoma  State,  Portland  State  in 
Oregon  which  is  close  to  your  home 
SUte  of  Washington:  Purdue  Universi- 
ty where  I  went  to  graduate  school 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Washmgton,  All  of 
these  colleges  are  hoidmg  meetings  or 
classes  on  Lessons  of  Grenada  Week? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  To  date,  this 
IS  a  somewhat  dat^'d  list,  but  there  are 
over  200  universities  on  this  list,  and 
we  expect  that  an  additional  200  to 
300  will  hold  some  kind  of  an  event 
this  week. 

So  there  are  universities  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  great 
Nation  that  have  felt  that  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  expose  to  their  college  stu- 
dents some  of  these  lessons  which  you 
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and  I   have  been  talking  about  this 
evening. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  That 
reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  took 
place  a  couple  of  days  ago  and  I  think 
drives  home  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  I  are  trying  to 
make  about  the  need  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  communism  and  Marxist 
Leninism. 

D  2020 

You  win  recall  a  few  days  ago  the 
Nlcaraguan  leader.  Daniel  Ortega,  an- 
nounced that  Nicaragua  was  going  to 
be  suspending  various  civil  liberties 
and  civil  rights.  That  morning  I  read 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post,  and 
it  reported  what  had  happened,  and 
then  it  got  to  the  interpretation  part 
of  the  article,  and  it  offered  various 
reasons  for  why  this  might  be  the 
case,  why  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
was  taking  this  action. 

I  heard  a  radio  news  report,  a 
Mutual  News  network  report,  along 
the  same  lines.  But  with  all  the  expla- 
nations that  Mutual  News  gave  or  the 
Washington  Post  gave  as  to  why 
Ortega  or  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
was  taking  these  actions,  the  one  ex- 
planation they  did  not  give,  and  that 
explanation  was:  Maybe  this  is  a 
Marxist-Leninist  government  that  is 
Just  following  the  Leninist  road. 
Maybe  this  suppression  of  civil  liber- 
ties is  because  it  has  been  plarmed  all 
along.  Instead,  there  were  all  sorts  of 
interpretations  that,  "Well,  maybe  the 
war  against  the  Contras  was  not  going 
well,"  or,  "Maybe  they  were  upset 
with  the  United  States,  maybe  the 
church  has  upset  them." 

But  nowhere  did  one  of  these,  at 
least  these  two  news  media  outlets, 
say,  "Well,  you  know,  this  is  the  way  a 
Marxist-Leninist  government  operates 
after  it  starts  to  consolidate  power.  It 
slowly  starts  to  take  away  liberties." 

So  that  tells  me  that  it  is  not  just  on 
the  college  campuses  of  this  country 
that  we  need  more  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  in  places  like  Grenada. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  are  other  orga- 
nizations In  this  country  that  this 
week  have  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
lessons  of  Grenada  Week. 

I  will  read  again  not  totally  but  just 
some:  United  States  Jaycee's.  Lions 
International,  Moral  Majority,  Nation- 
al Association  of  Evangelicals,  Ameri- 
can Coalition  for  Traditional  Values. 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ.  Freedom 
Council.  Council  for  Inter-American 
Security.  American  Conservative 
Union.  Citizens  for  Reagan.  Free  the 
Eagle.  Young  Americans.  College  Re- 
publicans. Young  Conservative  Alli- 
ance, Students  for  America,  Young 
Social  Democrats,  Coalition  for  De- 
mocracy in  Central  America,  National 
Center  for  Public  Policy  Research, 
U.S.A.  Foundation.  Conservative 
Youth  Foundation.  Those  are  just  a 


few  of  the  organizations  that  feel  it  is 
important  to  get  the  message  out. 

Citizens  for  Reagan  has  a  bumper 
sticker,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  seen  some  of  these  on  cars  in  his 
district.  I  have  seen  them  down  in 
Texas:  "Grenada  Liberation  Day  Octo- 
ber 25.  1985.  Two  Years  of  Freedom." 
That  is  just  one  example  of  the  type 
of  things  and  events  and  publicity  that 
we  are  trying  to  give  this  week. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  comments.  Hopefully 
there  will  be  another  volume  of  these 
documents  out  shortly,  and  I  hope 
that  this  week  we  will  at  least  in  some 
small  way  focus  not  only  on  the  joy 
and  exultation  we  felt  at  the  success 
of  the  Grenada  operation  but  also  the 
lessons  of  Grenada.  And  when  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  reads  about  all 
these  events  I  am  just  delighted.  I 
hope  that  it  will  continue  next  year.  I 
hope  more  scholars  will  start  poring 
over  these  documents,  more  students 
will  start  reading  them,  more  members 
of  the  news  media  will  start  having 
them  as  background  material,  because 
I  think  if  we  all  focus  mere  on  what 
happened  in  Grenada  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  materials  that  are  avail- 
able to  us.  I  think  we  will  be  better 
prepared  to  protect  the  liberties  and 
freedoms  that  we  so  very  much  cher- 
ish. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  attention. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  untinimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  i-emarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRAMMRUDMANMACK 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  for  recognizing  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  promise  I  will  not 
take  the  entire  60  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  speak  this  evening  on 
an  item  of  utmost  importance  not  only 
to  the  present  of  this  country  but  to 
the  future  of  our  great  country,  and 
that  is  the  conference  committee  that 
is  now  In  progress  between  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  other  body 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  agreeing  to 
or  disagreeing  to  the  Senate  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  Deficit  Reduction 


Act  and  raLlng  the  debt  ceiling  to  over 
$2  trillion. 

The  conference  committee  Is  meet- 
ing today.  It  has  to  finish  its  work  by 
November  1.  which  Is  the  date  that 
the  money  literally  runs  out.  If  we 
cannot  reach  agreement  with  the 
other  body  between  now  and  Novem- 
ber 1.  we  will  nm  out  of  money,  we 
will  have  to  shut  the  Government 
down,  and  that  will  have  negative  con- 
sequences that  no  one  wants. 

The  legislation  that  is  under  consid- 
eration is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack  bill.  I  have  the 
bill  with  me.  House  Joint  Resolution 
372.  I  will  be  referring  to  that  this 
evening  in  my  remarks. 

I  was  able  to  earlier,  in  a  special 
order  that  Congressman  Frank  of 
Massachusetts  held  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, to  enter  into  a  very  limited 
dialog,  a  very  limited  debate  about 
just  what  this  bill  does. 

I  would  like  to  enlarge  upon  that, 
and  I  would  like  to  begin  by  referring 
to  a  cartoon  that  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire.  "Bob"  Smith,  showed 
me  this  afternoon  on  the  House  floor. 
It  showed  a  nursery  of  children  sing- 
ing a  song,  and  the  song  they  were 
singing  was.  "We  Owe  the  World.  We 
Are  the  Children." 

That  Is  very,  very  true.  We  are  liter- 
ally mortgaging  our  country's  future 
today  to  provide  benefits  today  that 
we  are  not  able  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  three  children;  I 
have  a  son.  15.  named  Bradley,  a 
daughter.  10.  named  Alison,  and  a 
daughter.  3.  named  Kristin.  They  al- 
ready owe.  whether  we  borrow  1 
penny  more,  they  already  owe  some- 
where between  $50,000  and  $250,000  to 
pay  off  the  current  national  debt. 

I  do  not  want  to  saddle  them  with  a 
liability,  a  financial  liability  that  they 
literally  cannot  pay.  For  this  reason  I 
feel  that  the  Gramm-Rudman-Mack 
bill  needs  to  be  passed.  This  Congress, 
this  body,  within  the  next  1  weeks 
needs  to  pass  this  legislation.  Contrary 
to  what  some  Members  have  spoken  of 
In  this  body  tnls  evening.  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  Is  not  going  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  programs.  It  Is  not  going 
to  cause  our  poor  to  become  poorer, 
our  hungry  to  go  without  food. 

In  fact,  the  bUl  very  specifically 
states  that  no  program  may  be  elimi- 
nated through  this  budget  resolution 
process. 

What  it  does  state  very  specifically 
and  succinctly  Is  that  each  year  we  are 
going  to  have  a  deficit  target  and  the 
deficit  target  for  next  fiscal  year  Is 
$180  billion.  That  target  declines  by 
$30  billion  each  year  until  it  reaches 
zero  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  Gramm-Rudman-Mack.  and  I 


was  particularly  Interested  by  his  ref- 
erence to  programs  that  help  the  poor, 
because  the  gentleman  will  recall,  just 
a  short  while  ago  in  these  Cha.T.bers 
we    heard    tremendous    concern    ex- 
pressed  about   the   poor,   those   that 
were  hungry  or  homeless,  sincere  con- 
cerns, genuine  concerns.   I  could  not 
help  thinking  as  I  listened  to  these 
comments  that  It  Is  so  important  to 
understand  that  when  we  talk  about 
reducing    the    deficit,    when    we    talk 
about  adopting  a  framework  such  as 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack.  we  are  talking 
about  doing  something  that  will  help 
not    just    the    wealthy,    not   just    the 
middle  class— though,  yes.  it  will  help 
them  and  should— but  it  will  help  the 
poor.  Who  is  going  to  suffer?  Who  Is 
going  to  be  hurt  the  most  if  we  do  not 
bring  this  deficit  under  control?  Who 
is  going  to  be  hurt  the  most  If.  5  or  10 
years  from  now.  that  Interest  on  the 
national  debt  keeps  rising  every  year 
so   that   50    percent   of   our   Federal 
budget  then  will  have  to  go  just  to  pay 
the    Interest    on    the    national    debt? 
What  Is  going  to  happen  then?  Either 
massive    cuts    in    spending    that    will 
make  anything  we  are  talking  about 
now  seem  piddling  or  massive  tax  In- 
creases, and  who  is  going  to  be  hurt 
then.  5.   10.   15  years  down  the  road 
when    that   deficit   comes    home    and 
those  incredible  tax  hikes  and  Incredi- 
ble spending  slashes  take  place? 

Now.  this  country  Is  no  longer  a  land 
of  opportunity  but  a  land  of  misery. 
Are  not  the  poor  going  to  be  the  ones 
that  will  suffer  just  as  much  or  more 
than  anybody  else? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleague  from  Washington 
that  the  poor  would  suffer,  senior  citi- 
zens would  suffer,  my  children  would 
suffer,  your  children  would  suffer.  We 
would  all  suffer. 

I  think  we  would  subject  our  great 
Nation  to  a  situation  similar  to  that 
which  occurred  in  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic in  Germany  Immediately  after 
World  War  I  In  which  spending  got 
out  of  control  and  hyperinflation  re- 
sulted and  which  eventually  led  to  the 
downfall  of  democracy  in  that  country 
and  the  Institution  of  nazlsm. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  would 
occur  in  that  particular  form  in  this 
country,  but  I  think  our  society  would 
be  put  under  such  tremendous  strains 
that  it  would  require  changes  the  like 
of  which  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
the  ultimate  outcome. 

What  upsets  me  is  that  it  does  not 
have  to  be.  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  has 
a  mechanism  that  shares  the  cuts  that 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made,  propor- 
tionately across  the  board.  It  exempts 
no  programs  except  for  Social  Securi- 
ty. Social  Security  is  exempted  be- 
cause of  the  simple  fact  that  It  has  Its 
own  dedicated  trust  fund.  No  other 
program  in  our  Government  at  the 
Federal  level  has  that. 


Gramm-Rudman  requires  that  the 
President  submit  a  budget  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  budget  cycle  that  is 
within  the  defici*  targets.  Under 
today's  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  to  do  that. 

So  the  President  has  to  set  out  his 
spending  priorities  within  these  tar- 
gets, submit  them  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  Congress  acts  on  those  tar- 
gets. 
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If  the  Congress  disagrees  with 
spending  priorities,  the  Congress  Is 
free  to  change  those  priorities,  so  long 
as  every  place  it  increases  a  program  it 
makes  a  corresponding  decrease  in  an 
other  program  so  that  the  ultimate 
result  is  a  total  budget  that  is  within 
the  budget  deficit  ceiling,  which  like  I 
said  earlier,  is  $180  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  then  declines  by  $36  bil- 
lion each  year  until  fiscal  year  1991. 

Now  the  point  has  been  raised  that 
defense  would  not  accept  proportional 
cuts.  In  my  reading  of  the  bill,  that  is 
not  true.  The  cuts  are  proportional 
across  the  board.  To  the  extent  that 
the  spending  exceeds  the  deficit,  half 
of  the  cuts  have  to  come  out  of  discre- 
tionary spending  in  every  category  and 
half  of  the  cuts  have  to  come  out  of 
automatic  COLA  increases.  That  does 
not  tell  me  that  defense  is  going  to  be 
spared  and  the  social  programs  are 
going  to  be  hit  too  heavily.  It  tells  me 
that  it  will  be  across  the  board. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the 
President  could  veto  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill. 

No.  1.  if  the  President  vetoed  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill,  the  Con- 
gress can  override  that  veto.  No.  2.  If 
the  President  and  the  Congress  act  re- 
sponsibly in  the  beginning,  there  Is  no 
reason  for  the  President  to  veto  in  the 
first  place. 

If  you  look  back  on  the  lack  of 
spending  restraint  that  prior  Con- 
gresses have  shown,  you  will  see  that 
we  have  not  had  a  balanced  budget  in 
this  Congress  since  I  believe  fiscal  year 
1969  or  1970. 

This  Nation  was  founded  In  the  late 
1700's.  We  had  our  Constitution  en- 
acted In  1787.  I  believe.  It  took  over 
200  years  to  get  the  first  trillion  dol- 
lars added  to  our  national  deficit.  In 
1979.  we  reached  a  trillion  dollars  in 
the  national  deficit.  It  only  took  6 
yetirs.  in  1985.  to  reach  $2  trillion— 
1986.  maybe  7  years,  to  reach  $2  tril- 
lion. 

So  it  took  200  years  for  the  first  tril- 
lion, it  has  taken  6  or  7  years  for  the 
second  trillion;  if  we  do  not  enact 
something  like  Gramm-Rudman-Mack. 
it  will  only  take  2  or  3  years  for  the 
next  trillion,  and  then  a  year  for  the 
next  trillion.  Where  will  It  end? 

I  will  point  out  to  my  colleague  from 
Washington  that  our  total  gross  na- 
tional product  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  Is  the  largest  economy 


in  the  world,  is  somewhere  between  $4 

trillion  and  $4  5  trillion  a  year  Now 
we  already  have  a  national  debt  that  Is 
going  to  exceed  $2  triilion.  We  have  in- 
terest on  that  debt  approaching  $150 
billion.  It  is  the  fastest  growing  part  of 
the  Federal  budget.  The  interest  on 
the  national  debt  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing part  of  the  Federal  budget.  Last 
year  it  grew  at  the  rate  of  $13  billion  a 
year. 

Now  when  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  this  body  come  before  us 
and  talk  about  the  need  for  programs. 
whether  Ihey  be  m  the  defense  area  or 
social  .senices  area,  whatever.  I  would 
point  out  that  if  we  could  spend  an  ad- 
ditional $13  billion  on  poverty  in  this 
country,  we  could  do  a  lot  But  we 
cannot  because  we  have  to  pay  that  to 
pay  the  increase  in  the  national  debt. 
If  we  cannot  get  spending  under  con- 
trol, we  wUl  not  be  able  to  institute 
any  new  programs  of  any  kind.  All  ad- 
ditional revenues  will  go  to  the  vora- 
cious increase  m  mterest  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Now.  I  support  Gramm-Rudman- 
Mack  because  it  is  an  alternative.  It  Is 
a  program.  It  Is  implementable.  It  will 
work. 

My  colleagues  that  have  pointed  out 
some  of  the  potential  flaws  in  this  pro- 
gram have  not  come  up  with  an  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas  I  am  happy 
to  vield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  It  te 
Ironic  that  those  who  criticize  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  do  not  offer  a  frame- 
work of  their  owti  for  bringing  us 
down  to  zero  deficit,  is  it  nof 
Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  It  is  ironic. 
I  would  also  think  it  is  somewhat 
Ironic  that  less  than  2  weeks  ago  In 
this  very  Chamber  we  passed  a  motion 
to  Instruct  to  the  House  conferees  on 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  bill  that 
instructed  them  to  support  the  princi- 
ple embodied  m  Gramm-Rudman  as  it 
passed  the  other  body.  And  some  of 
those  very  same  Members  have  been 
on  this  floor  today  beginning  to  talk 
against  it.  They  voted  for  it  less  than  2 
weeks  ago.  and  now  they  are  out  work- 
ing to  torpedo  that  very  motion  to  In- 
struct that  they  were  so  much  for  less 
than  2  weeks  ago. 

Sadly,  many  of  those  Members  are 
members  of  the  majority  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  has  a  proud 
tradition  in  our  country's  history  of 
trving  to  help  people.  I  would  hope 
that  the  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Party  would  support  the  conferees  in 
the  motion  to  instruct  and  pass 
Gramm-Rudman  or  something  very 
slmUar  to  it  so  that  we  can  get  spend- 
ing under  control.  If  we  cannot  do  it 
now.  when  can  we  do  it? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 
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Mr.    SWINDAUL    Mr.    Speaker.     I 

thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  came  down  because  I  heard 
the  gentleman  was  talking  about 
Gramm-Rudman.  and  I  was  sitting  in 
my  office  reading  the  morning  Atlanta 
Constitution,  my  local  newspaper  in 
Atlanta.  I  noticed  that  on  the  second 
page  there  was  a  story  about  a  number 
of  our  Democratic  collegues  who  had 
come  to  Georgia  State  University  in 
Atlanta  to  talk  about  basically  why 
the  Democratic  Party  had  failed  to 
lure  the  younger  vote. 

One  of  our  colleagues  made  the 
statement  at  this  particular  forum 
that  it  was  basically  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that  had  accumulated 
this  deficit,  an  unprecedented  deficit. 

And  as  I  read  that,  first  of  all  it 
struck  me  that  certainly  that  is  a  very 
naive  statement  to  say  that  any  one 
man  is  capable  of  amassing  a  deficit  of 
the  magnitude  that  we  speak  about 
when  we  say  $2  trillion. 

But  second,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if. 
in  fact,  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  as  aggrieved  by 
the  magnitude  of  this  deficit  as  they 
state  they  are.  then  certainly  they 
should  be  here  with  us  tonight  and 
every  opportunity  that  they  have  to 
talk  about  at  least  the  concept  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  because  at  this  point 
it  is  of  no  value  whatsoever  to  contin- 
ue to  try  to  place  the  blame  on  the 
President,  on  the  Senate,  on  the 
House  or  anybody.  The  point  is  we 
have  got  to  start  trying  to  find  the  so- 
lution. 

As  I  start  thinking  about  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  reminded  of  a  family  that 
lives  in  northwest  Atlanta,  or  did  up 
until  just  several  years  ago.  who  inher- 
ited a  very  large  and  spacious  man- 
sion, a  beautiful  mansion  that  had 
been  in  the  family  for  years  and  years. 
They  moved  into  this  mansion. 

After  staying  there  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  they  began  to  recognize 
that  no  matter  how  much  they  cut 
their  expenditures,  no  matter  how 
much  they  tried  to  Increase  their  own 
earnings,  they  simply  could  not  make 
ends  meet.  And  they  worked  and  they 
worked  and  they  worked,  and  they 
became  slaves  to  this  mansion  trying 
to  keep  it  up. 

Finally,  they  all  gathered  together, 
the  family  did.  and  said.  "You  know, 
we  were  really  a  lot  happier  before  we 
got  this  mansion,  because  we  have 
become  slaves  to  this  structure.  And 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
matter  how  hard  we  labor  and  no 
matter  how  many  fundamental  deci- 
sions we  make  in  terms  of  cutting  our 
living  expenditures  suid  whatever,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  this  mansion." 

Then  they  made  one  of  the  wisest 
decisions  of  their  lives.  They  sold  the 
mansion  and  moved  into  a  structure 
that  they  could  afford.  Since  then 
their  lives  have  been  substantially 
happier. 


In  so  many  ways.  I  think  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  done  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  constructed  this  struc- 
ture that  literally  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  maintain.  We  cannot  main- 
tain this  structure  that  the  last  30 
years  of  social  policies  have  created. 
And  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
until  we  recognize  that,  we  cannot  rev- 
enue our  way  out  of  it  and  we  cannot 
cut  our  way  out  of  it;  we  have  to 
attack  the  structure  Itself. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  my  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

There  Is  a  comic  strip  character 
named  Pogo.  and  Pogo  makes  a  state- 
ment at  some  point  In  the  comic  strip 
that  we  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  Is 
us. 

And  the  enemy  is  us.  The  Members 
of  this  body  have  voted  for  one  pro- 
gram after  the  other  over  the  years 
because  our  way  of  compromising  In- 
stead of  making  a  choice  between  this 
program  and  that  program,  we  chose 
to  fund  both  programs. 
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And  when  there  were  decisions  as  to 
how  much  to  fund,  we  chose  the 
higher  level,  and  we  have  promised  too 
much  to.  too  many  for  too  long.  We 
have  got  to  begin  to  prioritize  and  to 
make  some  decisions  about  how  to 
spend  the  scarce  Federal  resources 
that  are  at  our  disposal.  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  does  this,  and  it  does  it 
across  the  board.  It  very  specifically 
states  that  no  one  program  can  go 
below  zero.  It  very  specifically  states 
that  all  of  the  cuts  have  to  be  propor- 
tional, and  no  cuts  occur,  as  far  as 
automatic  cuts,  unless  Congress  does 
not  meet  these  deficit  targets. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  am 
listening  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  and 
I  am  struck  by  the  critics  of  Granwn- 
Rudman-Mack.  Some  of  them  say  it 
goes  too  far.  and  some  of  them  say  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  We  heard  ear- 
lier on  the  House  floor  those  who  felt 
it  went  too  far.  that  It  picked  on  social 
programs.  It  would  hurt  the  poor.  I 
think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  ably  explained,  it  does  not  pick  on 
anybody,  it  tries  for  an  across-the- 
board  approach.  Obviously,  it  has  to 
be  an  across-the-lward  approach  if  we 
are  going  to  make  a  dent  in  this  defi- 
cit. But  then  there  are  other  critics 
who  say,  well.  Gramm-Rudman  does 
too  little;  after  all.  if  you  had  the  will 
to  make  these  cuts,  we  would  not  need 
Gramm-Rudman.  and  Gramm- 
Rudman  does  not  make  the  cuts  and  it 
does  not  require  Congress  to  do  it. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  grain  of  truth 
In  that.  Gramm-Rudman  Is  a  frame- 
work, and  Congress  does  not  have  to 
follow  it.  But  when  you  look  at  how 
Congress  has  failed  to  make  the  reduc- 


tions, one  has  to  conclude  that  a 
framework  at  least  offers  some  hope. 
If  we  can  get  the  framework,  ma.vb< 
we  will  get  the  cuts.  Even  better,  if  a 
can  get  a  balanced-budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  that  will  make 
sure  that  we  get  the  cuts. 

I  think  Grsunm-Rudman-Mack 
offers  hope,  and  the  balanced-budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  offers 
to  make  that  hope  a  reality.  I  hope 
that  the  Speaker  of  this  body  will 
allow  us  to  vote  on  both  proposals,  be- 
cause I  think  a  combination  of  the 
framework  and  the  constitutional 
amendment,  the  framework  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack  and  the  bal- 
anced-budget constitutional  amend- 
ment, that  combination  will  finally 
bring  this  body  to  make  the  decisions 
that  it  has  been  unable  to  make. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Washington  makes  an  excel- 
lent point.  I  could  not  agree  more  with 
him.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack  bill  is  a  tempo- 
rary bill,  it  is  a  5-year  bill.  It  expires  In 
fiscal  year  1991.  That  gives  us  time  to 
pass  the  balanced-budget  amendment. 
Congressman  Larry  Craig  of  Idaho 
has  got  such  an  amendment.  He  ex- 
pects very  shortly  to  have  218  cospon- 
sors.  If  those  218  cosponsors  will  sign  a 
discharge  petition,  we  will  get  the  vote 
on  his  balanced-budget  amendment  In 
this  Congress,  and  I  hope  we  do. 

If  we  combine  5-year  emergency  re- 
duction act  embodied  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  with  the  balauiced-budget 
amendment,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washingrton  talked  of.  we  can  get  a 
handle  on  Federal  spending.  And  once 
we  get  a  handle  on  Federal  spending, 
then  we  can  begin  to  make  these  prior- 
ity decisions,  and  then  we  may  begin 
to  fund  some  of  these  new  programs, 
to  have  additional  funding  for  some  of 
the  programs  that  many  Members  of 
this  body  feel  so  devoted  to.  but  only 
if  we  get  a  handle  on  spendi  g  right 
now.  And  right  now.  spending  is  out  of 
control.  This  body  has  shown  itsrlf  In- 
capable of  showing  any  kind  of  finan- 
cial discipline.  It  has  just  piled  spend- 
ing on  top  of  spending  and  financed  it 
by  borrowing  more  and  more  money. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  What 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  Is  saying.  I 
take  It,  Is  that  In  an  Ideal  world.  Con- 
gresses over  the  past  30  or  40  years 
would  have  made  those  tough  deci- 
sions and  we  would  not  need  either 
Gramm-Rudman  or  the  balanced- 
budget  amendment.  But  human 
nature  being  what  it  Ls.  those  decisions 
have  not  been  made  by  Congresses, 
and  that  is  why  we  need  the  frame- 
work of  Gramm-Rudman-Mack.  and 
that  is  why  we  need  the  balanced- 
budget  amendment. 


Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  brings 
to  mind  a  comment  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
tn  the  other  body  made  when  this  was 
being  debated  In  the  other  body  He 
said,  "We  sit  here  arguing  about  what 
kind  of  fire  extinguisher  to  use  while 
the  fire  rages  out  of  control."  And  we 
now  have  a  fire  extinguisher.  We  do 
not  have  an  acceptable  alternative.  To 
my  knowldege,  there  Is  not  even  an- 
other alternative  being  proposed.  So 
let  us  use  Gramm-Rudman  and  begin 
to  put  the  fire  out. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  because  I 
think  that  the  fact  that  he.  a  Demo- 
crat, is  supporting  this  bill  really  gets 
to  the  heart  of  this  Issue,  and  that  Is 
that  this  Is  not  a  Republican  Issue, 
this  is  not  a  Democratic  issue,  it  is  not 
a  conservative  issue,  it  is  not  a  liberal 
issue.  I  think  It  can  best  be  framed  by 
being  stated  that  it  Is  either  a  respon- 
sible issue  or  an  irresponsible  issue. 
That  is  really  the  watershed  In  this 
debate.  Are  we  going  to  be  responsible 
for  our  action?  Or  are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue with  the  same  vein  of  irresponsi- 
bility that  we  have  followed  for  years 
now? 

One  of  the  things  that  I  was  most  In- 
trigued by  was  the  budget  process,  be- 
cause as  I  began  to  talk  to  Individ- 
uals—and I  will  just  take  one  example, 
the  agriculture  portion  of  the 
budget— I  looked  at  Individuals  that  I 
knew  to  be  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  said.  "Let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing. Is  this  realistic?"  I  think  it  was 
about  $18.9  billion.  And  the  individual 
said,  "Well,  not  really."  I  said.  "Well, 
how  can  you  pass  this  budget?"  He 
said.  "Because  we  will  come  back  and 
get  a  supplemental  later." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
budget  means  nothing.  It  Is  simply 
some  procedure  that  we  go  through 
each  year,  so  that  we  can  tell  the 
public  that  we  have  met  our  responsi- 
bility of  saying  what  we  are  going  to 
spend  money  on  and  how  much,  and 
they  believe  us  year  after  yar  after 
year,  but  they  do  not  watch,  because 
we  hide  It  with  these  various  supple- 
mentals  that  keep  throwing  the 
budget  way  out  of  kilter.  And  all  in 
world  Gramm-Rudman  says  is,  let  us 
have  truth  in  budgeting.  We  have 
truth  in  lending,  we  have  truth  In  ev- 
erything else.  Why  do  we  not  have 
truth  in  budgeting,  so  that  when  we 
establish  a  budget  we  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  are  going  to  live  by  It, 
and  if  we  do  not  live  by  it  and  we  are 
fooling  the  American  people,  then  this 
procedure  automatically  makes  us  live 
by  It.  How  could  anyone  be  opposed  to 
that? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  makes  an  excellent 
point.  He  brings  to  mind  a  question 
that  I  have  been  asked  in  my  district 


about  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal. 
The  question  goes  as  follows:  Under 
the  current  Rudget  Act  that  we  have, 
theoretically  a  balanced  budget  is  re- 
quired. In  practice,  we  waive  that  here 
on  the  House  floor  almost  daily.  By  a 
rule  from  the  Rules  Committee  we 
waive  the  Budget  Act.  What  would 
prevent  us  from  waiving  the  require- 
ments of  Gramm-Rudman? 

Very  simply,  under  Gramm-Rudman 
you  cannot  just  waive  the  art  by  a 
rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  order  to  waive  it.  Congress  has  to 
declare  a  national  war.  a  recession  has 
to  be  predicted  by  both  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  or  the  Con- 
gress has  to  pass  a  law.  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  to  pass  a  law 
waiving  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
The  other  body  of  the  Congress  has  to 
pass  the  identical  law.  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  to  sign 
that  law.  If  those  three  events  do  not 
happen,  then  you  cannot  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  Gramm-Rudman-Mack. 
Mr.  SWINDALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  there  is  one  other  point  that 
I  think  is  very  apropos  at  this  point. 
and  that  is  this  point:  If  the  President, 
which  I  am  confident  he  will,  vetoes 
such  a  bill,  it  comes  back  to  this 
House,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
find  one-third  that  will  sustain  the 
veto.  The  reason  I  am  confident  is.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  remembers  we 
sent  a  letter  to  the  White  House,  a 
number  of  us.  154,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, signed  that  letter,  stating  we 
would  sustain  his  veto  on  any  appro- 
priation measures  that  was  a  budget- 
buster. 

So  my  point  is,  that  Is  the  major  dif- 
ferentiation between  what  has  been 
happening  under  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974  and  what  will  happen  once 
Gramm-Rudman  is  passed,  and  that  Ls 
if  the  President  vetoes  It,  we  can  sus- 
tain that  veto,  but  we  cannot  get  nec- 
essarily the  50  percent,  plus  one  votes 
that  are  necessary  to  prevent  waiving 
the  rule  the  way  we  do  year  after  year, 
after  year. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  feel  very 
confident  that  we  would  be  able  to  sus- 
tain such  a  vote  If  the  President  did 
veto  such  a  bill. 

I  notice  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas.  Congressman 
Armey,  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  him  for  any  remarks 
he  cares  to  make  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Of  course.  I  would  like  to  begin  my 
remarks  by  applauding  the  gentleman 
for  taking  out  this  special  order.  I 
have  been  sitting  here  listening  to  the 
debate.  I  think  one  of  the  things  I 
would  like  to  point  out  is  that  there 
have  been  four  of  us  now  in  this  spe- 
cial order  that  have  spoken,  and  I 
think  every  one  of  the  four  of  us  is  a 
new    Congressman.    We    represent    a 


cross-cut  of  the  Nation,  of  course.  We 
have  Washington  State,  up  in  the 
Northwest,  we  have  Georgia  in  the 
Southeast,  and  of  course  we  have  the 
great  State  of  Texas,  which  amounts 
to  three-fourths  of  the  land  surface  of 
the  United  States.  Everything  else  is 
called  "ain't  Texas."  So  I  think,  Joe, 
you  and  I  can  represent  a  good  point 
of  view.  Nobody  has  ever  suggested 
that  people  from  Texas  are  reluctant 
to  speak  more  than  their  fair  share,  of 
the  time. 

Let  me  just  make  a  few  comments.  I 
have  been  watching  the  debate.  I 
think  one  point  you  are  making  is  very 
clear.  We  have  the  deficit  problem  and 
the  $2  trillion  debt  because  we  have 
lacked  discipline.  Gramm-Rudman- 
Mack  gives  us  a  framework  where  dis- 
cipline will  be  imposed  on  this  body. 
We  will  have  to  work  within  limits. 

Now,  one  of  the  problems  that  I  per- 
ceived over  the  past  10  years  is  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Indeed 
the  entire  legislative  process,  has  not 
recognized  that  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  has  to  live  within  its  limits,  just 
as  you  and  I  do  in  our  homes. 

Now.  all  of  a  sudden,  we  will  have 
defined  limits.  Then  we  are  faced  with 
a  problem:  in  order  to  live  within 
those  limits,  must  we  either  raise 
taxes  or  cut  spending?  And  there  Is 
really  going  to  t)e  no  two  ways  about 
it,  because  the  borrowing  option  will 
be  removed  from  us. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  have  is— you 
talked  about  are  there  other  alterna- 
tives being  suggested  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  proposal— that  the  con- 
ference may  recommend  an  alterna- 
tive that  will  encourage  tax  increases. 

Now,  say  what  you  want,  the  num- 
bers have  proven  to  us,  economic 
theory  proves  to  us.  cold,  calculating 
logic  proves  to  us.  that  If  you  cut  taxes 
and  If  you  let  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  take  more  money 
home,  they  will  work  harder  You  and 
I  do  it,  I  remember  when  1  was  young. 
I  used  to  turn  down  overtime  because 
the  tax  bite  did  not  make  it  worth  my 
time,  Reduce  the  tax  bite,  and  I  will 
work  harder.  American  working  men 
and  women  are  trying  to  provide  a 
better  living  for  their  families.  They 
want  to  do  it  themselves. 

We  are  not  a  nation  of  freeloaders. 
We  are  a  hard-working  Nation,  and  we 
do  want  the  right  to  earn  our  own 
living  and  to  keep  what  we  earn.  So  we 
must  avoid  tax  increases  as  an  option 
to  fulfilling  these  deficit  targets. 

The  other  is  spending  cuts.  Now,  one 
of  the  things  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
you  that  this  body  begin  to  do  is  to 
think  not  only  in  terms  of  more  or  less 
spending,  more  or  less  of  the  same  old 
programs,  but  let  us  talk  about  less 
spending  on  better  programs  I  will 
give  you  an  example.  We  do  want  to 
subsidize  the  incomes  of  the  needy 
people  in  America.  We  need  to  do  that. 
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Any  compassionate  nation  must  care 
for  its  truly  needy.  And  certainly  this 
Nation  will  accept  that  responsibility. 
We  have  several  programs  by  which 
we  attempt  to  do  this.  One.  in  particu- 
lar. I  might  spend  a  moment  on  is  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program. 

Now.  actually,  what  we  do  with  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  is,  we  spend  too 
much  money  giving  a  subsidy  that  is 
not  very  effective  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual recipients  because  of  the  limita- 
tions we  impose  on  them,  a  program 
that  allows  for  and  encourages  and 
even  in  some  cases  demands  cheating 
on  the  rules  of  the  program— and  we 
have  all  heard  these  stories— and  also 
make  it  possible  for  greedy  people  to 
cheat  on  the  qualification  require- 
ments. 

Now.  I  think  it  is  time  we  accept  this 
fact.  Nobody  Is  going  to  deny  it. 
People  see  it  all  the  time.  We  know 
cases  In  point.  There  are  welfare 
cheaters  in  this  country.  Now,  what  do 
they  do?  They  qualify  on  the  basis  of 
tnmiped-up  qualifications,  and  our  law 
Is  not  tight  enough  to  not  allow  this. 

Now.  who  gets  hurt?  Well,  obviously 
the  taxpayer.  I,  for  one.  and  I  believe. 
Joe.  you.  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  or  any  Member  of  this 
House,  are  perfectly  understanding  of 
the  requirement  and  the  necessity,  the 
moral  necessity  of  us  tis  individuals  to 
care  for  the  truly  needy.  But  by  the 
same  token,  if  we  allow  greedy  people, 
without  justification,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  care  and  of  this  subsidy 
to  their  income,  we  are  doing  the 
greatest  harm  possible  to  the  needy 
because  we  allow  them  to  be  crowded 
out.  We  allow  prejudice  to  be  built  up 
against  them.  I  have  seen  that  preju- 
dice myself.  I  think  it  is  terribly  unfor- 
tunate. With  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, we  take  the  most  distressed 
people  In  America,  the  people  who 
really  and  truly  do  need  a  compassion- 
ate, helping  hand,  and  we  make  these 
people  a  marked  person  in  today's  gro- 
cery lines. 

a  2100 

Because  the  public  at  large  know  the 
cheaters  are  out  there  they  become 
cynical  and  skeptical  of  everybody.  I 
have  seen  a  mother  with  her  two  chil- 
dren and  people  that  to  me  seemed  ob- 
vious to  be  in  need  be  subjected  to 
scorn  because  they  had  the  food 
stamps  in  the  grocery  line  and  they 
were  identified.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  of  all. 

We  spend  too  much  money;  we  do 
not  differentiate  between  the  really 
needy  people  in  the  Nation  and  those 
who  would  cheat  on  this  largess.  We 
allow  then  the  needy  people  to  have 
less  resources  for  their  Income  support 
and  maintenance,  and  we  leave  them 
as  marked  people,  subjected  to  all 
forms  of  humiliation. 

What  is  a  better  way?  We  can  actual- 
ly reduce  spending  If  we  reform  the 


whole  concept,  we  reform  the  whole 
approach  and  the  approach  has  been 
recommended  years  ago.  It  is  not 
something  new;  we  have  understood  it 
in  this  country.  Milton  Friedman  sug- 
gested it  years  ago.  the  negative 
income  tax.  A  device  by  which  we  can 
indeed  differentiate  between  those 
who  need  and  those  who  do  not.  A  way 
to  get  a  greater  Increase  in  well  being 
to  the  recipients  per  dollar  of  expendi- 
ture. More  fairness  to  the  taxpayers. 

An  ability  for  the  individual  recipi- 
ent to  be  the  best  judge  of  how  he  or 
she  will  support  their  family.  An  op- 
portunity for  the  poverty  mother,  that 
female  head  of  a  poverty  household, 
to  avoid  the  150-percent  tax  penalty 
that  falls  on  her  If  she  does  try  to 
work  her  family  up  the  occupational 
ladder.  There  is  a  better  way  to  do 
this,  and  we  can  take  the  Granun- 
Rudman-Mack  Initiative,  put  in  place 
then  the  limits  and  then  respond  to 
those  limits  with  a  new  sense  of  crea- 
tivity, a  heightened  sense  of  compas- 
sion and  understanding,  and  a  greater 
awareness  of  how  it  is  we  can  be  fair 
not  only  to  the  truly  needy  people  in 
America,  protecting  them  from  the 
abuses  of  the  greedy  in  our  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
rights  of  and  have  a  compassionate 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

That  Is  the  challenge  that  I  see 
coming  to  this  Congress  after  Gramm- 
Rudman.  That  is  the  challenge  that  I 
see  the  creativity  In  this  Congress  able 
to  meet.  What  we  have  got  to  do  now 
is  accept  the  challenge.  Impose  the  dis- 
cipline, use  the  creativity,  and  with 
less  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars,  do  a 
better  job  of  helping  the  needy  people 
in  America  defend  our  Nation,  and 
create  a  more  prosperous  economy  for 
all  of  us. 

This  is  what  I  see  as  the  hope  that 
springs  following  Gramm-Rudman. 
Again.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
you  for  having  the  initiative  to  take 
this  late  hour,  and  it  is  a  test  of  how 
much  you  do  care  about  these  prob- 
lems that  you  are  willing  to  be  here 
this  late. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  the  26th  Congression- 
al District  of  Texas  for  his  comments. 
I  could  not  agree  more.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  first  step  Is  to  pass 
Granun-Rudman,  to  get  the  confer- 
ence committee  that  is  now  In  session 
to  agree  to  that  amendment.  To  bring 
it  back  t>efore  this  body,  let  us  vote  on 
it.  send  it  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature, and  then  begin  the  process  of 
getting  spending  under  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  Is  late,  I  will 
not  belabor  the  point  too  much  longer. 
I  would  like  to  finish  up  by  summariz- 
ing very  briefly,  once  again,  what 
Gramm-Rudman  does  do.  It  is  a  5-year 
emergency  deficit  reduction  act.  It  sets 
deficit  targets  each  year  for  the  next  5 
years,  beginning  at  $180  billion,  declin- 
ing to  zero  In  fiscal  year  1991.  It  re- 


quires the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  submit  a  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  falls  within  these  deficit 
targets.  The  Congress  may  change 
those  spending  priorities  around,  but 
the  Congress  is  required  to  come 
within  the  targets. 

If  the  Congress  does  not.  and  only  If 
the  Congress  does  not  pass  legislation 
that  is  less  than  the  spending  targets, 
then  automatically.  In  order  to  bring 
spending  In  conformity  with  the  tar- 
gets, its  discretionary  programs  are 
cut.  half  of  the  spending  reductions 
would  come  from  the  discretionary 
programs,  and  half  of  the  spending  re 
ductions  would  come  from  mandated 
entitlement  programs.  The  cuts  would 
have  to  be  proportional;  everything 
would  be  subject  to  being  cut.  except 
for  interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
Social  Security.  All  other  programs 
could  be  cut. 

The  President  would  automatically 
begin  these  cuts  if  the  Congress  had 
acted  without,  and  then  if  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  propose  different  types 
of  cuts,  he  could  do  so  but  then  the 
congress  would  have  the  authority  to 
override,  to  change  those  cuts. 

If  we  pass  this  legislation  in  the  near 
future,  and  we  only  have  10  days.  We 
only  have  until  November  l  to  act  af- 
firmatively on  this  legislation  because 
on  that  date  all  spending  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  runs  out.  All 
borrowing  authority,  I  should  say,  the 
ability  to  borrow  additional  funds  runs 
out. 

But  if  we  do  that,  then  we  have  got  a 
5-year  plan  that  will  bring  us  back  to  a 
balanced  budget.  Hopefully,  by  that 
time  we  wUl  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  our  Constitution,  r2- 
qulrlng  a  balanced  budget  and  we  can 
go  about  the  business  of  governing 
this  country. 


THE  ABORTION  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Swiitoau.] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
not  planned  to  address  this  body  this 
evening  during  special  orders,  and  I 
recognize  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but 
I  did  want  to  take  Just  a  few  minutes 
to  Ulk  about  a  subject  that  is.  hard  as 
it  may  be  to  believe,  even  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill.  It 
is  a  topic  that  many  of  us  really  do  not 
like  to  talk  about.  It  Is  the  topic  of 
abortion. 

I  had  not  planned  to  talk  about  It 
today,  but  when  I  heard  the  rabbi 
from  Miami  deliver  his  prayer  today,  I 
was  so  Inspired  that  I  really  felt  it 
would  only  be  appropriate  to  take  a 
brief  special  order  today  to  talk  about 
that  subject  and  the  subject  matter  of 
his  prayer. 
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In  his  prayer  he  made  a  very  pro- 
found statement.  That  statement  was. 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  civil  government  is  to  assure  truth. 
Justice,  and  peace.  Then  he  quoted 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
That  portion  that  states  that.  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
That  all  men  are  crated  equal.  That 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among 
them  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

He  then  went  on  to  talk  about  how 
precious  life  is  and  how  we  so  fre- 
quently murder  human  Individuals 
and  that  murder  seems  to  occur  In 
spite  of  the  laws  that  we  have  estab- 
lished. 

I  am  impressed  by  his  statement 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
sets  forth  that  fundamental  truth  be- 
cause I  think  that  in  that  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  an  issue  that  per- 
haps we  have  not  focused  on  when  we 
talk  about  the  abortion  Issue. 
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And  that  Is  that  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  the  wisdom  and  the  judg- 
ment to  use  their  words  very  carefully. 
In  fact,  one  Supreme  Court  decision 
stated: 

The  men  who  framed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  grreat  men.  high  In  liter- 
ary requirements,  high  In  their  sense  of 
honor,  and  Incapable  of  asserting  principles 
Inconsistent  with  those  on  which  they  were 
acting.  They  perfectly  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  language  they  used  and  how 
It  would  be  understood  by  others. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence our  Founding  Fathers  very  care- 
fully chose  their  words  to  state:  "We 
hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal. "  They 
did  not  say,  "All  Men  are  bom  equal." 
They  said.  "All  Men  are  created 
equal. " 

The.  "create,"  means  to  form.  The 
significance  of  that,  is  that  the  same 
Declaration  of  Independence  goes  on 
to  state,  after  making  that  profound 
statement:  "That  to  secure  these 
Rights.  Governments  are  instituted 
•  •  •  deriving  their  Just  Powers  from 
the  Consent  of  the  Governed." 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  civil 
government,  even  as  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers drafted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  then,  and  has  always 
been,  to  protect  human  life,  because 
individuals  are  created  equal,  and  cre- 
ated with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
among  them  the  right  to  live. 

After  the  Revolution,  we  know  that 
these  same  men,  or  many  of  the  same 
men  gathered  together,  to  draft  the 
Constitution,  and  because  they  under- 
stood that  we  were  not  in  this  country 
a  Democracy,  they  were,  in  fact, 
scared  to  death  of  a  Democracy  be- 
cause they  understood  that  in  a  free 
Democracy  whatever  the  whim  of  the 
majority     happened     to     be     would 


become  the  law  simply  because  the 
majority  outweighed  the  minority. 
Rather,  we  chose  to  become  a  consti- 
tutional Republic,  the  significance 
being  that  our  laws  would  be  based  on 
this  Constitution,  and  that  no  one 
could  change  the  Constitution  arbi- 
trarily or  whimsically,  but,  rather,  the 
Constitution  could  only  be  changed  in 
a  prescribed  fashion,  a  very  arduous 
fashion. 

It  was  later,  years  later,  that  we  saw 
the  first  true  test  of  our  Constitution. 
That  test  occurred  when  a  number  of 
individuals  who  were  very  concerned 
about  slavery  In  this  country  chal- 
lenged the  institutionalized  practice  of 
slavery  by  stating  that  our  our  black 
brothers  and  sisters  were  entitled  to 
constitutional  protection  because  they 
were  citizens  or  persons  within  the 
context  and  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Well,  we  all  recall  that  the  abolition- 
ists were  unsuccessful  in  their  first  at- 
tempt. That  attempt  was  a  Judicial  at- 
tempt, and  In  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
the  Supreme  Court  rebuffed  their  at- 
tempt basically  to  forever  prohibit 
slavery  by  holding  that,  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  apply  to  our  black  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  because  they  were  not 
persons  as  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  fact,  if  you  go  to  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  was  decided  In 
1856.  you  will  find  that  the  crux  of 
that  case  is  contained  in  the  holding 
found  on  pages  410  and  411.  and  fol- 
lows under  case  head  note  4  that 
stated  that  "a  free  Negro  of  the  Afri- 
can race  whose  ancestors  were  brought 
to  this  coimtry  and  sold  as  slaves,  is 
not  a  "citizen'  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Therefore  none  of  these  con- 
stitutional rights,  including  the  right 
to  freedom,  attached. 

Well,  we  recognized  then,  I  think  ap- 
propriately, that  if  we  were  a  constitu- 
tional Republic  and  that  our  Constitu- 
tion was  to  be  above  the  manipulation 
of  any  group,  even  if  it  happened  to  be 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  could  not 
allow  that  decision  to  stand.  It  was 
very  obvious  that  the  reason  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided,  as  it  did,  was  be- 
cause, quite  frankly,  the  Supreme 
Court  wanted  to  acconunodate  the  so- 
cioeconomic pressures  of  the  time.  It 
would  not  have  been  very  popular  at 
that  time  to  buck  the  system.  So  there 
in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  they  ren- 
dered literally,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans to  be  without  any  rights  whatso- 
ever. Fortunately  for  us,  we  came 
along  subsequent  to  that  decision  and 
amended  the  Constitution. 

But  what  despaired  those  abolition- 
ists at  the  time,  history  tells  us,  was 
the  fact  that  as  they  read  the  Consti- 
tution, they  could  not  find  anywhere 
in  the  Constitution  any  definition  of 
"personhood."  and  it  despaired  them 
worse  that  the  Constitution,  which 
was  to  be  written  or  changed,  only  by 


the  consent  of  the  governed,  was  sud- 
denly manipulated  by  seven  of  nine  In- 
dividuals on  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  occurred  to  me  a  nimiber  of  years 
ago,  as  I  compared  this  with  the  Roe 
against  Wade  decision,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1973  that  in  fact 
legalized  abortion  on  demand,  that 
there  was  a  glaring  similarity  between 
the  holding  of  the  Roe  against  Wade 
decision,  and  the  holding  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  In  fact,  interestingly 
and  ironically,  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
was  a  7  to  2  decision,  and  in  the  Roe 
against  Wade  decision,  it  was  also  7  to 
2.  But  if  you  look  at  the  Roe  against 
Wade  decision,  you  will  find  that  the 
Roe  against  Wade  decision,  did  not 
turn  on  the  issue  of  the  right  to  priva- 
cy, as  so  many  individuals  have  argued 
to  me  that  it  did.  because  the  right  to 
privacy  is  secondary  to  the  more  fim- 
damental  right  to  life. 

If  you  go  to  the  Roe  against  Wade 
decision,  which  is  found  at  410  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  at  page  156,  you  will 
see  the  argimient  that  the  Supreme 
Court  first  had  to  deal  with.  There  it 
states: 

The  appellee  and  certain  amid  argue  that 
the  fetus  Is  a  "person  "  within  the  language 
and  meaning  of  the  14th  amendment.  In 
support  of  this  they  outlined  at  length  and 
in  detail  the  well-known  facts  of  fetal  devel- 
opment. If  this  suggestion  of  personhood  Is 
established,  the  appellant  s  case,  of  course, 
collapses,  for  the  fetus"  right  to  life  would 
then  be  guaranteed  specifically  by  the 
amendment.  The  appellant  conceded  as 
much  as  on  reargument.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  appellee  conceded  on  reargument  that 
no  case  could  be  cited  that  holds  that  a 
fetus  Is  a  ptr?in  within  the  meaning  of  the 
14th  amendment.  The  Constitution  does  not 
define  ■person  "  in  so  many  words. 
Further  In  the  decision  it  states: 
All  this,  together  with  our  observation 
supra,  that  throughout  the  major  portion  of 
the  19th  century  prevailing  legal  abortion 
practices  were  far  freer  than  they  are  today, 
persuades  us  that  the  word,  -person"'  as 
used  In  the  Mth  amendment  does  not  in- 
clude the  unborn. 

So  precisely  the  same  whimsical  7  to 
2  decision,  forever  changed  the  fate 
and  the  destiny  of  over  18  million 
unborn  children  in  the  United  States, 
for  since  the  Roe  against  Wade  deci- 
sion In  1973.  over  18  million  abortions 
have  occurred.  In  fact,  today  one-third 
of  aU  pregnancies  are  terminated  in 
abortion. 

My  concern  about  that  is  that  irre- 
spective of  how  one  might  decide  the 
issue  of  abortion,  one  must  first  look 
at  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  about  it, 
in  a  fashion  that  is  totally  contrary  to 
our  constitutional  values,  because  in 
reality  what  we  have  said  is  that  this 
Constitution  is  whatever  the  Supreme 
Court  wants  it  to  be.  If  we  concede 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  right  to 
define  "person "  to  exclude  the 
unborn,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  said  that 
we  are  all  created  equal,  with  certain 
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unalienable  rights,  among  them  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
that  same  Supreme  Court  may  well 
one  day  take  the  next  step  and  say, 
•Well,  what  about  the  quality  of  each 
individual  even  after  they  are  bom?" 

In  fact,  I  think  Francis  Schaeffer, 
the  renowned  theologian  who  died  sev- 
eral years  ago,  said  In  1972,  the  year 
before  the  Roe  against  Wade  decision, 
that  if  we  ever  conceded  the  right  to 
abortion  on  demand  in  this  country, 
what  would  necessarily  follow  would 
be  infanticide,  and  ultimately  eutha- 
nasia, the  theory  being  that  once  you 
devalue  human  life  or  make  that  a 
subjective  decision  by  individuals  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  you  have  opened 
Pandora's  box  to  the  point  that  any 
type  of  subjective  interpretation  can 
change  the  meaning  to  fit  the  socio- 
economic mores  of  the  time. 
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In  fact,  we  are  well  aware  today  that 
there  is  a  very  hot  debate  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  our  children  that  are  now. 
say.  bom  with  certain  deformities 
have  a  right  to  live  because  they  do 
not  meet  our  subjective  opinion  of 
what  constitutes  the  right  quality  of 
life. 

We  have  also  heard  Individuals 
argue  that  our  elderly  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  step  aside,  that  they  really 
ought  not  to  continue  to  live  because 
they  have  nothing  to  offer  society.  It 
is  a  very  utilitarian  viewpoint. 

What  frightens  me  about  that  is 
who  is  going  to  continue  to  make  these 
decisions  in  tenns  of  what  is  the  right 
quality  of  life?  A  number  of  individ- 
uals have  said  that,  in  fact,  we  ought 
to  continue  to  allow  abortion  under 
Roe  against  Wade  decision,  and  the 
decisions  that  have  followed  simply 
because  of  these  children  that  have 
been  murdered,  are  not  wanted.  That 
is  ludicrous  on  its  face  when  you  rec- 
ognize that  in  Atlanta,  GA,  there  is  a 
10-year  wait  list  for  Irvfant  adoptions. 

I  think  the  real  issue  is.  wanted  by 
whom?  They  may  be  unwanted  by  the 
natural  parents,  but  they  are  certainly 
wanted  by  at  least  enough  individuals, 
to  make  the  wait  list  10  years  In  Atlan- 
ta, longer  in  a  number  of  other  areas. 

By  the  same  token,  I  read  in  a  Time 
magazine  article  several  years  ago  that 
said  individuals  pay  $40,000  to  $50,000 
for  Infant  children  on  the  black 
market.  That  is  how  difficult  it  Is  to 
find  infants. 

I  talk  to  adoptive  parents  all  the 
time  that  say  they  would  give  any- 
thing if  they  could  adopt  yet  another 
child,  but  it  is  too  difficult  to  find  one. 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with  the 
prayer  that  I  heard  this  morning? 
What  it  has  to  do  with  is  that  we  have 
strayed  so  far  from  that  ideal  that  we 
founded  this  Nation  on.  and  that  was 
the  ideal  that  civil  government  was  in- 
stituted to  protect  human  life  from 
the  moment  of  creation  forward. 


Many  people  argue  to  me.  "Well, 
how  do  you  know  at  what  moment  cre- 
ation occurs?" 

Well.  I  do  not  have  much  difficulty 
with  that,  but  even  if  I  did.  I  think 
that  same  Constitution  tells  us  that  in 
this  country  we  are  fortunate  in  that 
we  are  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
under  our  Constitution:  my  point 
being  that  before  that  we  continue  to 
murder  innocent  children,  someone 
ought  to  at  least  step  forward  and 
meet  the  burden  of  proof  and  show 
their  guilt. 

We  actually  show  more  deference  to 
criminals  than  we  do  to  our  unborn. 
At  least  they  must  stand  before  a  jury 
of  their  peers  and  have  not  just  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  but  evi- 
dence beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  pre- 
sented of  their  guilt. 

So  we  have  totally  ignored  due  proc- 
ess. We  have  totally  ignored  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law.  and  quite 
simply  we  have  totally  ignored  our 
Constitution. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  that  the 
solution  to  this  problem  is  really  a 
very  simple  one,  and  that  is,  it  is  the 
same  solution  that  we  utilized  over  100 
years  ago  when  we  rectified  the  wrong 
done  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  That 
L,  we  recognized  that  if  we  are  to  be  a 
constitutional  republic,  there  are  ways 
to  change  the  Constitution  lawfully, 
and  that  is  through  the  constitutional 
amendment  process. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  a 
strong  advocate  of  at  least  debating  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Roe  against  Wade  deci- 
sion, the  propriety  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  either  reverse  or  in- 
state in  a  lawful  constitutional  manner 
the  Roe  against  Wade  decision 

How  could  anyone,  irrespective  of 
their  ultimate  view  on  that  issue,  pos- 
sibly argue  with  protecting  the  sancti- 
ty of  this  Constitution? 

If  you  happen  to  believe  in  abortion 
on  demand,  then  at  least  allow  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  if  In  fact 
the  requisite  number  of  States  ratify 
that  constitutional  amendment,  you 
win  have  the  Constitution  Intact  along 
with  this  new  body  of  law. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  disagree 
with  the  right  to  abortion  on  demand, 
and  believe  that  in  fact  civil  govern- 
ment is  established  to  protect  human 
life,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  ratify  a 
different  constitutional  amendment. 

But  my  point  is.  America  can  ill 
afford  to  tear  down  the  very  document 
that  has  served  as  a  foundation  for 
this  country's  prasperity.  We  almost 
destroyed  It  with  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, but  thank  God  we  showed  the 
good  judgment  to  override  it  with  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  that 
anyone  could  be  opposed  to  slavery 
and  not  opposed  to  the  Roe  against 


Wade   decision   which   legalized   abor- 
tion on  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  take  an- 
other special  order,  where  I  will  go 
into  much  greater  detail  about  a 
number  of  the  issues  that  I  only 
touched  on  tonight,  but  I  did  want  to 
at  least  take  this  opportunity  because 
of  the  time  limits  of  the  rabbi  s  re- 
marks this  momlng,  as  he  opened  this 
day  in  Congress  to  illustrate  how  far 
we  have  varied  from  the  basic  tenets 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McCoLHTM,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Ireland,  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 23. 

Mr.  MiiXER  of  Washington,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  for  60 
minutes,  on  October  24. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gekas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes, 
on  October  29. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CouRTEH,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 30. 

Mr.  SwiNDALL,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  ANmiNzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  LovvRY  of  Washington,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Prank,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dym^lly,  for  60  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 23. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  McCain. 


Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  BROOMriELD. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Courter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Garcia  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Ciay. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  CoELHO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Applegate  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Wheat. 


that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  bill  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  foilowinp  title: 
On  October  18.  1985 

H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Colville  Business  Council  of  any 
undistributed  portion  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated In  satisfaction  of  certain  judgments 
awarded  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
ColvlUe  Reservation  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  24,  1985,  as  "National  Day  of 
Pasting  to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat  Hunger. ' 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hotise  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2959.  An  act  making  appropriations 
lor  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  6,  1985,  as  'Ne- 
tional  Children's  Week. " 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  armounced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  1726.  An  Mt  to  amend  section  51(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  relating  to 
the  funding  of  the  Special  E>efense  Acquisi- 
tion Fund. 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1985  as  "National  Poster  Grandpar- 
ent Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  28  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  October  23.  1985. 
at  10  a.m. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2161.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  in- 
formation concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  proposed  letter  or  offer  to 
Jordan  for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
$50  million  or  more,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
133b  (96  Stat.  1288);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2162.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  In- 
formation concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to 
Jordan  for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
$50  million  or  more,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
133b  (98  Stat.  1288);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2163.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting studies  of  voluntary  agreements  under 
section  708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  app.  2158(k);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2164.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  let- 
ters of  offer  to  Jordan  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $75  million, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2165.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Army's  proposed  letters  of  offer  to  Jordan 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  up  to  $1.8  billion,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2166.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  Operations  and  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Management,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
an  annual  report  on  the  flnajiclal  condition 
of  the  pension  plan,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2167.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  al- 


teration to  a  records  system  entitled.  "At- 
torney Assignment  Record."  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2168.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of 
Human  Resources,  P&rm  Credit  Banks  of 
Springfield,  transmuting  the  annual  report 
covering  April  1  1984  through  March  31, 
1985.  of  the  Pam-.  Credit  Banks  of  Spring- 
field retirement  plaji.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2169.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
Merit  Syst<>m.'^  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army's  Investigation  into  allegations  of  a 
vloKtlon  of  law  and  abuse  of  authority  by 
officials  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock 
Island,  IL,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(b)(5)(A)  (92  Stat.  1125):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Ctnl  Service. 

2170.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
Merit  Sy.stems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  repon  responding  to  the  allegations 
of  mismanagement  waste  of  funds  and 
danger  to  public  safety  on  the  electrical  con- 
tract at  the  Lower  Mason  Complex,  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  National 
Park  Service.  Sar,  Prancisco.  CA.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  1206(b)(5)(A)  (92  Stat.  1125);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

2171.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration.  transmJlttng  a 
draft  to  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  modifi- 
cation of  the  structure  of  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  to  clarify  proce- 
dures for  removal  for  cause  of  certain  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  the  use  of  the  director 
pay  grade  within  VA  Central  Office  and  for 
related  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

2172.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  origin,  contenus.  destination  and  dispoai- 
tlon  of  all  humanitarian  goods  and  supplies 
to  countries  In  Central  America,  pursuant  to 
Public  Lpw  95-525  section  1540(e)  (98  SUt. 
2638);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2173.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  except  all  positions 
In  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
from  the  competitive  service,  and  place  the 
Incumbents  of  such  positions  in  the  expect- 
ed service;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary,  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  pnntinp  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  a:?  foiiows: 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R  1083  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act 
to  Improve  procedures  .'or  the  implementa- 
tion of  compacts  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  regiona.  disposal  fa- 
cilities for  low-level  radioactive  waste,  and 
for  other  purposes,  w;th  an  amendment 
(Rept.  99-314,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  862.  A  bill  to  grant  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Northwest 
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InterstAte  Compact  on  Low-Level  Radioac- 
tive Waste  Management;  with  amendments 
(Kept.  99-315.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Tin  At. I.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1046.  A  bill  to  grant 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Central 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Compact;  with  amendments  (Rept.  99-316. 
Pt.  1 ).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1267.  A  bUl  to  grant 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  South- 
east Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  Compact;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  99-317.  Ft.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2062.  A  bill  to  grant 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Central 
Midwest  Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
99-318.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2635.  A  bill  to  grant 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Midwest 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Compact;  with  amendments  (Rept.  99-319. 
Pt.  1 ).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Irwular  Affairs.  H.R.  2702.  A  bill  to  grant 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Compact;  with  amendments  (Rept.  99-320, 
Pt.  1 ).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DYMAIXY: 

H.R.  3592.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thority for  hearing  commissioners  In  the 
D.C.  courts,  to  modify  certain  procedures  of 
the  D.C.  Judicial  Nomination  Commission 
and  the  D.C.  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
abilities and  Tenure,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comir''tee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 

H.R.  3593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  the  use  of 
dogs  at  major  a!.-ports  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting plastic  explosives  and  other  devices 
which  may  be  used  In  aircraft  piracy  and 
which  cannot  be  detected  by  metal  detec- 
tors; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CLAY: 

H.R.  3594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
enhance  retirement  security  by  broadening 
retirement  benefit  delivery,  strengthening 
the  present  system  of  voluntary  employer- 
sponsored  pensions,  and  encouraging 
growth  suid  development  of  the  private  pen- 
sion system  by  simplifying  the  administra- 
tion of  pension  plans;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, Mr.  JoMES  of  North  Caroli- 
na Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  HenrsR,  Mr.  Neal. 
and  Mr.  Valentinb): 

H.R.  3595.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  Sam  J.  ES^ln,  Jr.,  Program 
In  Public  Affairs  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  University;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor, 


By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
H.R.  3596.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
public    school    facilities    before    and    after 
school  hours  for  the  care  of  school  age  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes;  t.o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
H.R.  3597.  A  bill  entitled,  the  "Indian  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1985":  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Ways  and  Means,  and  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   McCOLLUM: 
H.R.  3598.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposition 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  system  of  op- 
pression In  Angola,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy  In  Angola,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For 
eign  Affairs;  Btuiklng.   Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs;  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   SMITH   of   New   Jersey   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
WoLT): 
H.R.  3599.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Romania; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SWINDALL: 
H.R.  3600.  A  bin  to  limit  the  number  of 
Soviet  nationals  serving  at  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR: 
H.R.  3601.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Chero- 
kee Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  design  and  con- 
struct hydroelectric  power  facilities  at  the 
WD.  Mayo  Lock  and  Dam;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.R.  3602.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  waive,  for  5  years,  the 
24-month  waiting  period  for  medicare  eligi- 
bility on  the  basis  of  a  disability  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  with  acquired  Immune  defi 
clency  syndrome  tAIDSl,  and  the  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  EInergy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COBEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Towns): 

H.J.  Res.  424.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  year  of  1986  as  the  "Year  of  the  Flag"; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
H.J.  Res.  425.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  cruel  and  Inhuman  killing  of  Leon 
Kllnghoffer  by  International  terrorists 
aboard  the  cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro,  be- 
cause he  did  not  submit  to  the  demands  of 
the  terrorists;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself, 
Mr.     Shustkr,      Mr.      Oekas.      Mr. 
MoNSON,  Mr.  Walkdi.  Mr.   Dornan 
of    California,     Mr.     OBricn,     Mr. 
CoBEY,   Mr.    Barton   of  Texas,   Mr. 
Strang,  Mr.  Rimai.  Mr.  Swinball, 
Mr.  RuBD,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah): 
H.  Con.  Res.   219.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  declare  a  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  terrorist 
acts    committed    against    citizens    of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Ms.  OAKER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  a  ceremony  Incident  to  placement  of 
a  bust  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  In  the 
Capitol  and  authorizing  printing  of  the 
transcript  of  proceedings  of  that  ceremony; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

274.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  California,  relative 
to  national  recognition  of  Haym  Salomon; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

275.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Federal 
transportation  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

276.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  income 
tax  deductions  for  repairing  and  remodeling 
expenses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

277.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Canadian 
timber  Imports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

278.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Permsylvanla,  rela- 
tive to  Uxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD; 

H.R.  3603,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mourls 
Hakim  Ibrahim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3604.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Moreno  Nlte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  147:  Mr.  Lott. 

H.R.  230:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  580:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  McGrath  and  Mr.  Chappie. 

H.R.  822:  Mr.  Biacgi. 

H.R.  945:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geoi^a,  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  Akmey,  Mr.  Strang.  Mr  Chapman, 
Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Boulter,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  1099:  Mr  Sunia. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr  Jefpords,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr  Mitch- 
ell. 

H.R.  1294:  Mr.  McKinney,  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers. 

H.R.  1356:  Mr.  Barnakd.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Fuqda,  Mr  Stallings.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fusttr,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr, 
Swindall,  Mrs,  Holt.  Mr,  Wilson.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr  Hughes, 
and  Mr.  Cunger. 

H.R.    1398:    Mr    Frost.    Mr    Wheat. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  and  Mrs,  BoxxR, 

H.R.  1400:  Mr  Akaka. 

H.R.  1423:  Mr  Bryant. 

H.R.  1458;  Mrs.  Long. 
1538:  Mr  Rahall 
1550:  Mr,  Bustamante. 
1669:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr 
Mr,     Frank,     Mr. 
of    California,     Mr, 


Mr. 


H.R. 

H.R. 

HR 
Herman. 
Miller 


Mr    Mitchell.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr,  Ackerman, 
HR.  1715:  Mr.  McCollum. 
H.R.  1769:  Mr,  Hatcher  and  Mr,  Wilson, 
HR,  1918:  Mr,  Garcia. 
H.R.    1924:   Mr.   Clay,   Mr.   Morrison   of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr, 
Herman.    Mr,    Weaver.    Mr.    Kolteh,    Mr. 
Rangel.    Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr,    Matsui,    Mr, 
Weiss.  Mr,  Owens,  and  Mr.  Savage. 
H.R,  1973  Mr.  Gunderson. 
H.R,  2277:  Mr,  Morrison  of  Washington. 
H  R,  2295:  Mr,  Roe. 
H.R.  2320:  Mr.  Towns. 
H.R.  2481:  Mr.  Bereuter, 
H.R,   2591:   Mr.   Roemer,  Mr.   McKinney, 
Mr   DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Darben,  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California. 
H.R.  2661:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  2854:  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Stal- 
lings. 

H.R.  2907:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Gingrich,  and 
Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  2954:  Mr.  Swindall.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2999:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Liohtpoot.  and  Mr.  Clinger. 
H.R.  3006:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
H.R.    3042:    Mr.    Kildee.    Mr.    Valentine, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 
H.R.  3045:  Mr.  Weiss, 

H.R,  3090:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Owens,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R,  3100:  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr,  Donnelly.  Mr.  Heptel  of 
Hawaii.  Ms,  Mikulski.  Mr.  Heilenson,  and 
Mr,  Honker, 

H.R.  3132   Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington. 
H.R,  3173:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
HR,  3202:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Staggers.  Mr.  Schumer.  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R,    3259:    Mr,   Matsui.   Mr.    Miller   of 
California,   Mr,   Dellums,   Mrs.   Burton   of 
California,  and  Mrs.  Collins. 
H.R.  3263:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
H.R.  3292:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Swindall.  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
H.R.  3330:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  3371:  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr.  Biu- 
rakis. 

H.R.  3464:  Mr,  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Franklin. 

H.R.  3512:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Weiss, 

Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Burton 

of  California,  and  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  3515:  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  3522:  Mr.  Sweeney  and  Mr,  McDade 

H.R.  3530:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Fei 

ghan.     Mr.     Kleczka.     Mr.     Matsui,     Mr 

Bryant,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr 

Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hepneb,  Mr.  Oxley 

Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroll 

na.  Mr.  McKctnan.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Fren 


ZEL.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lowery  of 

California.  Mr  Donnelly.  Mr,  Valentine. 
Mr,  DeWinf..  Mr  Atkins,  Mr  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr,  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr  Skeen.  Mr, 
Barnard,  Mr.  LAFALcr,  Mrs  Roukema  Mr 
Fields.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr,  Neal.  Mr 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr,  AuCo'h,  Mr, 
Studds.  Mr  Ro-s-BAL.  Mr  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Hayes.  Mr  Vento.  Mr  Porter.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr  Berman,  Mr  Daschle.  Mr  Hall 
of  Texas,  Ms  Kaptur.  Mr  Wilson,  Mr, 
Walcren.  Mr  Rahall.  Mr,  Tauzin,  Mr  Bor- 
CHER.  Mr,  Gaydos.  Mr  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Schaeper.  Mr,  Torres.  Mr 
Penny,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Slattery,  and  Mr, 
Kolbe. 

H.R.  3531:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Russo,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  and  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R,  3542:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
McMillan.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr, 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr. 
Lightpoot. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  DeLay, 
and  Mr.  Flippo. 

H.J.  Res.  279:  Mr  Swindall, 

H.J.  Res.  282:  Mr,  Crockett.  Mr,  Whit- 
ten.  Mr  McEwEN.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr,  Moore. 
Mr  Wheat.  Mr,  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr  Rin- 
aldo.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr  Swin 
DALL.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr    McClos 

KEY.       Mr.       SiLJANDER.       Mr        BRYANT,       Mr. 

Pepper.  Mr.  Price.  Mr,  Anthony,  Mr  Erd- 
RZicH.  Mr,  Trapicant.  Mr  St  Germain,  Mr. 
SisisKY,  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Carney,  Mr  Craig.  Mr.  MacKay, 
Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr,  Leland,  Mr,  Lowery  of 
California,  and  Mrs.  Long. 

H.J.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Kostmayer, 

H.J.  Res.  345:  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr,  Derrick.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr,  McEwen, 
Mr,  Gregg.  Mr,  Cheney.  Mr  Guarini,  Mr, 
SuNiKjuiST,  Mr,  HoYER.  Mr  Pepper,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Grotbkbg.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Gejdeksom.  Mr. 
MooDY,  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Schaeper. 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr  Kindness,  Mr. 
Heptel  of  Hawaii.  Mr  Volkmer,  Mr, 
Horton,  Mr,  Frenzel.  Mr  Spratt,  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Hart- 
nett,  Mr,  Boucher,  Mr,  Tauzin,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr,  Madigan.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr  Beretter,  Mr, 
O'Brien,  Mr,  Crockett.  Mr  Lightpoot.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr, 
McGrath.  Mrs.  Long.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Lent, 
and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  McHuoH.  

H.J.  Res.  401:  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr,  Luken. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Callahan,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  Hansen. 


H.J.  Res.  421:  Mr.  DANNEMTiEP.,  Mr  Fazio. 
Mr,  Herman.  Mr.  WoRiuTi-.  Mrs,  Boxer,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr  McGrath,  and 
Mr.  Archer. 

H.  Con.  Res,  201  Mr  Weiss  Mr  Mollo- 
han.  Mr.  LowBY  of  Washington.  Mr  Swipt, 
Mr,  RuDD.  Mr,  Dicics.  Mr,  Boner  of  Tenne- 
see.  Mr.  Carper,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr,  Hereuter, 

H,  Con.  Res.  212:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr, 
Bryant.  Mr.  CARNry,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr, 
Horton.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Bustamante,  and 
Mr,  Gingrich, 

H,  Res,  40:  Mr,  Daub.  Mr,  Dannemxyer. 
Mr,  Coats,  and  Mr  Swindau- 

H  Res  194  Mr  Richardson,  Mr.  Gradi- 
SON.  Mr  Trapicant  and  Mr  Poguetta. 

H,  Res  219  Mr  Saxton  Mr  Nowak.  Mr, 
MfRPHY,  Mr  Foclietta  Mr  Hayes,  Mr 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Waxman  Mr 
Frost.  Mr  Neal.  Mr  Stagcers.  Mr  Lownv 
of  Washington,  Mr  df  i>  Garza  Mr  Wat- 
kins.  Mr  Lipinsk:  M,-  Wiijon,  and  Mr, 
Whitehtrst 

H.  Res  246  Mr  Akak.',  Mr  Boucher,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr  Ch.«.ppie  Mrs  Collins  Mr, 
Daschle,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr  Derrick  Mr  Dio- 
GuAHDi.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
DoRNAN  of  Callfomia.  Mr  Fields  Mr 
Fowler  Mr  Fp„^NKLI^  Mr  Ralph  M  Hall. 
Mr.  Hammicrsckmidt  Mr  Howard,  Mr 
Hughes,  Mr  McCmn  -Mr  McCLOSKri'  Mr 
McGrath,  Mr  Maruenee  Mr  Neal,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr  Schaeper.  Mrs  VrCANOVicH,  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr,  Wilson   ajid  Mr   Wolp. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIi,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H,R.  2781:  Mr,  Mollohan. 


PETITIONS,  ETC 
Under  clause   1   of  nile  XXII,  peti- 
tions  and   papers   were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

236.  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  the 
Office  of  the  Finance  Director  and  City 
Clerk.  West  Monroe,  LA.  relative  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
EkJucatlon  and  Labor. 

237.  Also,  petition  of  Jerome  Strager. 
Sandstone.  MN.  relative  to  antlsemltlsm;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

238.  Petition  of  the  City  CouncU  of  Seal 
Beach.  CA.  relative  to  Federal  Income  tax- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


Dellums, 
Garcia. 
Owens. 
FusTER,   Mrs.   Collins,  Mr.   Williams, 
Fazio,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Crock 
BTT.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Kolter 


Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr 
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(.Legislative  day  of  Monday.  October  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THURMO^^)). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Father  William  Scully, 
special  assistant  to  Senator  William 
Roth. 


PRAYfai 

The  Reverend  Father  William 
Scully.  O.F.M.,  special  assistant  to 
Senator  William  Roth.  Alexandria. 
VA.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Father,  as  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  gather  here  this  morning 
to  conduct  their  legislative  business, 
we  Implore  Your  blessings  upon  them, 
their  families  and  their  staffs. 

We  beseech  You  to  instill  in  them 
all: 

A  faith  that  Is  unerring; 

A  hope  that  is  certain; 

A  patience  that  is  boundless; 

A  courage  that  Is  unwavering; 

A  love  that  is  perfect;  and 

A  sensitivity  and  a  luiowledge  that 
they  may  accomplish  Your  holy  and 
true  command. 

Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  after 
10  minutes  each  reserved  to  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  five  special  orders  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  for  Sen- 
ators McClure,  Wilson.  Thurmond. 
Hecht.  and  Proxmire.  At  that  point 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  not  to 
extend  beyond  11  a.m.  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  it  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
turn  to  any  Legislative  or  Executive 
Calendar  item  cleared  for  action,  pos- 
sibly Including  Executive  Treaty  No. 
98-5.  which  is  the  1983  protocols  for 
the  further  extension  of  the  1971 
wheat  agreement.  At  noon,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  for  the 
weekly  party  caucuses.  At  2  p.m..  the 
majority  leader  Intends  to  resume  con- 


sideration and  to  complete  action  on 
H.R.  3424.  the  Labor-HHS  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  Proxmlre  amendment  is 
in  order  and  expected  to  be  the  only 
amendment  offered.  Therefore,  two 
roUcall  votes  can  be  expected  follow- 
ing the  resumption  of  H.R.  3424. 
Later,  the  Senate  is  expected  to 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1730.  the 
reconciliation  bill.  RoUcall  votes  can 
be  expected  throughout  the  day  today. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  GORTON.  With  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  majority 
leader's  time  under  the  standing  order 
for  such  use  as  he  may  wish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leader's  time  be  reserved  for 
such  use  as  he  may  wish  to  put  it  later 
on  In  the  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  STEEL  CRISIS:  NOT  GONE 
AND  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  October  1 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  Steel  Stabilization  Act. 
This  measure  was  Incorporated  Into 
the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  as  an 
Important  statement, of  national  steel 
policy.  It  was  the  Democratic  response 
to  the  President's  decision  last  year  to 
disregard  the  recommendations  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  and 
deny  relief  for  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry and  its  workers.  Congressman 
RosTENKOwsKis  introduction  of  the 
Steel  Stabilization  Act  augmented  the 
President's  import  limitation  plan  of 
last  year,  and  required  steel  producers 
to  target  their  resources  on  modern- 
ization and  improvements  to  assure 
that  the  United  States  maintains  a 
world-class  steel  production  capacity. 

The  act  did  not  supplant  the  pro- 
gram  which    the   adrninlstratlon   an- 


nounced, following  Its  decision  to  turn 
down  the  ITCs  recommendation.  The 
legislation  enabled  the  President  to 
follow  through  on  his  program  of 
import  reduction.  The  President's  pro- 
gram called  for  Import  reduction  with 
a  goal  of  18.5  percent  foreign  penetra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  steel  market.  The 
Steel  Stabilization  Act  describes  an  ac- 
ceptable range  of  between  17  percent 
and  20  percent  foreign  penetration. 
Moreover,  the  President's  plan  com- 
mitted the  administration  to  a  10- 
point  program  that  included  reaffir- 
mation of  existing  voluntary  restraints 
agreements,  rigorous  enforcement  of 
statutes  that  address  unfair  trade 
practices.  Interagency  review  of  tax 
and  regulatory  policy  impact  on  the 
steel  Industry,  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment analysis  of  steel  needs. 

No  other  Industry  has  this  kind  of 
Presidential  declaration  of  Intent.  The 
President  and  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive deserve  credit  for  the  bilateral 
steel  arrangements  negotiated  thus 
far.  But  we  need  to  look  at  the  result 
of  those  efforts,  and  the  result  of  the 
rest  of  the  President  s  program. 

The  data  on  steel  Imports  for  the 
month  of  August  are  now  available, 
and  there  is  reason  to  be  concerned. 
We  learn  that  foreign  steel  products 
accounted  for  25  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  that  import  levels  for 
the  year  thus  far  are  only  four-t'^nths 
of  1  percent  below  the  levels  the  same 
time  last  year— before  the  President's 
plan.  Capacity  utilization  for  the  in- 
dustry Is  down  below  last  year,  and 
with  it.  employment.  In  fact,  in  June 
1985.  Imports  accounted  for  a  startling 
30  percent  of  the  American  market. 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
President  Donald  Trautleln  described 
these  results  as  'a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  completely  contrary  to  the 
President's  Import  Restraint  Pro- 
gram." 

The  results  occur  as  American  steel 
negotiators  are  sitting  down  with  their 
European  counterparts  to  discuss  re- 
newal of  the  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ment with  the  European  Community 
that  will  expire  on  December  31.  That 
agreement  Is  the  backbone  of  the 
other  voluntary  restraint  arrange- 
ments, and  a  successful  conclusion  to 
those  negotiations  will  be  crucial  to 
the  American  industry  and  its  work- 
ers. 

While  a  successful  agreement  with 
Europe  is  necessary,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient. One  of  the  most  disturbing  as- 
pects of  the  AugvLst  import  figures  was 


the  fact  that  Imports  from  developing 
countries  not  covered  by  the  Presi- 
dent's program  increased  sharply.  Be- 
cause the  administration  rejected  the 
recommendation  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  opposed  the 
legislation  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
supported— both  calling  for  compre- 
hensive global  limits  on  imports— we 
are  left  with  a  serious  diversion  prob- 
lem. The  piecemeal  approach  of  sepa- 
rate negotiations  leaves  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  problem  of  steel  Im- 
ports from  new  sources,  or  with  the 
enforcement  dilemma  of  stopping  cur- 
rent foreign  steel  manufacturers  from 
transshipping  their  steel  products  to 
the  United  States  through  third  coun- 
tries or  switching  to  higher  value 
products.  These  diversions  must  be 
stopped.  If  the  administration  is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  its 
ovm  program,  the  Congress  should  be 
prepared  to  review  new  quota  legisla- 
tion. 

In  order  that  we  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem.  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  Senator  Dan- 
roRTH.  the  ranking  member  of  that 
subconmiittee,  Senator  Bentsen.  and 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Congressman  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi.  to  consldcr  hearings  on 
the  President's  steel  plan  and  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  the  steel  industry  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  review  re- 
quired by  the  Steel  Stabilization  Act.  I 
know  these  gentlemen  share  my  con- 
cern about  the  American  steel  Indus- 
try and  its  workers.  With  25  percent  of 
our  national  needs  being  filled  by  for- 
eign products,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken  to  assure  the  survival  of 
this  industry.  Too  many  other  basic 
industries,  too  many  jobs,  and  too 
much  of  our  national  security  depend 
upon  American  steel  for  the  President 
or  the  Congress  to  relax  vigilance. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  .Member  on  the  floor. 


RADIO     ADDRESS     OP     SENATOR 

HART      CONCERNING      GRAMM 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. October  12.  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hart],  delivered  the  Demo- 
cratic respon.se  to  the  President's 
weekly  radio  address.  In  his  conunents. 
Senator  Hart  took  issue  with  the  "pol- 
itics as  usual "  approach  to  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  that  is  embodied  In 
the  Granun  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Senate  the  week  before  last. 

I  share  many  of  the  concerns  about 
the  Gramm  amendment  voiced  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  The  amend- 
ment not  only  represents  an  unsound 
approach  to  reducing  the  deficits;  It  is 
unfair  as  well.  It  also  unwisely  shifts 
significant  power  away  from  the  peo- 


ple's elected  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

As  Senator  Hart  points  out,  we  face 
a  deficit  crisis  today  not  because  of  a 
failure  of  the  budget  process  but  be- 
cause of  a  failure  of  this  administra- 
tion's budget  policies.  Yet.  the  Gramm 
amendment  would  not  change  any 
policies;  it  would  merely  alter  the 
process— and  in  such  a  way  that  those 
who  supported  it  may  well  rue  the  day 
it  was  adopted. 

That  is  not  the  view  just  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  or  of  myself,  but 
also  of  a  growing  number  of  commen- 
tators and  colimmlsts.  of  all  political 
viewpoints.  They  have  seen,  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  did  not  see,  the 
fundamental  flaws  of  the  Gramm 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Hart's 
radio  address  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  along  with  copies 
of  several  editorials  and  columns 
pointing  out  the  deficiencies  In  the 
Gramm  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  13,  1985] 
Save  Us  Prom  thi;  Senate's  Stampede 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 
One  day,  tn  the  year  before  his  death, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  escorted  me  into  his 
small,  private  Senate  hideaway  in  the  Cap- 
itol, closed  the  door  and  began  a  tape  re- 
corded   conversation    that    lasted    several 
hours.  The  purpose  was  not  social:  I  was 
gathering  material  for  a  book  about  the  pol- 
itics of  Washington   and   the  workings  of 
government  during  the  Carter  years,  and 
the    former    vice    president    was    a    prime 
source  of  information. 

He  was.  of  course,  a  great  student— and 
practitioner— of  government.  When  I  asked 
what  had  l)een  the  greatest  change  since  he 
came  to  the  Congress,  he  Instantly  replied: 
"Up  until  the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
with  the  exception  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  we 
had  congressional  government.  Congress 
was  the  predominating  Influence.  That 
changed.  The  president  became  the  pre- 
dominating mfluence.  Now  Congress  has  as- 
serted itself  again.  I  cant  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  this.  Congress  is  no 
longer  afraid  of  the  executive— particularly 
when  you  look  at  things  like  the  budget. 
I've  heard  dozens  of  people  up  here  say. 
Well.  I  know  that  Carter's  got  that  in  his 
budget,  but  what's  our  budget  say?' 

"And  I'll  tell  you  something  I  hear  people 
say  now  that  you  never  heard  before:  'I've 
seen  them  come  and  go.  and  I'm  still  here.' 
They're  talking  about  presidents,  you  know, 
I've  run  through  seven  of  them  myself." 

With  that  1977  conversation  in  mind.  1 
keep  wondering  how  Humphrey  would  have 
reacted  to  the  shameful  political  charade 
played  out  last  week  in  Washington,  by  the 
very  boiy  of  legislators  that  he  so  loved,  the 
Senate.  No  one  can  know  for  sure,  but  my 
bet  Is  he  would  have  been  saddened— and 
outraged. 

The  overwhelming  vote  by  the  Senate  to 
require  a  balanced  budget  by  1991  is  more 
than  abdication  of  responsibility  and  a  sign 
of  political  failure  on  its  part.  It  is  a  blank 
check  for  the  president,  signaling  a  dramat- 
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ic  reversal  in  the  shift  of  powers  back  to  the 
presidency  from  the  Congress,  a  shift  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  hailed  by  Hum- 
phrey. 

It's  also  a  riveting  example  of  the  fail- 
ure—abject capitulation  is  a  better  term— of 
the  Democratic  Party  to  offer  a  reasoned, 
responsible  political  alternative  to  the 
Reagan  presidency  and  its  titled  budget  pri- 
orities that  to  a  l&rsr"  extent  got  us  into  the 
present  deficit  debacle.  They  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  stampeded,  and  they  ran. 

As  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.),  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  of  the  Democrats,  put  it 
last  week  In  an  article  in  The  Washington 
Post,  "this  legislation  shows  Congress  at  its 
worst." 

I  believe  Bradley's  words,  written  on  the 
eve  of  the  vote,  will  stand  out  admirably 
after  all  the  ducking  and  political  posturing 
of  last  week  have  been  forgotten. 

"Instead  of  once  again  grappling  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  with  the  tough  decisions,  par- 
ticularly on  taxes."  he  said,  "Congress  ap- 
pears poised  In  a  moment  of  irrationality 
and  timidity  to  give  Ronald  Reagan  the  sole 
power  of  reorder  the  priorities  of  the  na- 
tional government.  It  will  be  an  action  that 
we  wUl  all  live  to  regret," 

Behind  this  action  lies  a  more  significant 
political  development:  the  ratification,  if 
you  will,  of  the  Senate's  willingness  to  place 
its  powers  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  because  it  lacks  the  will  to  act.  By 
this  action.  Reagan  has  won  Much  of  the 
political  history  oi  relations  between  Con- 
gress and  president  that  people  such  as 
Humphrey  cited  as  important  will  have  to 
be  rewritten.  It's  quite  recent  history,  too. 

During  the  Vielnam-Watergat*"  years,  con- 
cern centered  on  the  ■impena!  presidency" 
and  the  growing  accumulation  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  executive  Fears  were 
expres-sed  that  a  supme  deferential  Con- 
gress was  becoming  a  rubber  st&mp  for  the 
White  House.  But  those  also  were  the  years 
in  which  Congress  fought— and  won— a 
battle  to  regain  Its  lost  powers. 

The  fight  took  two  forms  In  both  foreign 
and  domestic  affairr  Congress  fought  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  president  to  act  with- 
out its  jonsent.  In  foreigr.  affairs,  congres- 
sional enactment  of  a  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion in  1973  directly  checked  the  presidents 
power  to  act  alone  In  Invoh-lng  the  United 
States  in  armed  conflicts.  It  was  the  result 
of  congressionsLl  determination  to  avoid  ftir- 
ther  Vietnams.  In  domestic  affairs,  the  es- 
tablishment in  1974  of  Congress  own 
budget  office  gave  the  legislators  greater 
power  over  the  purse.  Until  then.  Congress 
has  been  a  hostage  of  executive  department 
proposais  that  shaped  the  federal  budget. 
Through  its  own  budget  office,  gathering  its 
own  mformation.  Congress  sought  and  did 
regain  much  of  its  authority  over  the  dis- 
pensing of  federal  funds 

As  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip) 
O'Neill  >D-Mass.>  expressed  the  Importance 
of  that  shift  to  me.  during  an  interview  sev- 
eral years  ago  In  which  he  passionately 
pounded  on  his  desk  to  make  even  stronger 
his  point: 

"The  change  in  Congress  had  come.  We 
had  recaptured  our  powers  to  the  extent 
that  we  were  almost  an  equal  voice.  The 
press  didn't  read  it.  Jimmy  Carter  didn't 
read  it.  They  didn't  appreciate  the  power 
and  the  strength  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Jimmy  Carter  thought  he 
was  going  to  be  another  president  with  the 
powers  of  a  Nixon  or  a  Kennedy  or  a  John- 
son, and  he  didn't  have  em  when  he  arrived 
here." 
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It  Is  now  left  to  O'Neill  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  save  the  Senate  and 
the  country  from  the  damage  that  threat- 
ens to  be  done. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  13.  1985] 
OovKRNMKirr  BY  MEAT  CutAvni 

(By  George  F.  WIU) 
Bob  Dole.  Illustrating  the  axiom  that  wit 
is  educated  Insolence,  said  the  Senate 
should  pass  the  radical  budget-balancing 
bill  without  hearings  because.  "The  longer 
something  hangs  around  here.  It  gets  stale. 
People  start  reading  It. "  Heaven  forfend. 

The  proposal,  an  action-forcing  device, 
would  require  five  annual  cuts  of  equal  size 
($36  blUlon)  bringing  the  deficit  to  zero  In 
1991.  The  president  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  budget  with  sufficient  spending 
cuts  or  tax  Increases  to  cut  $36  billion  from 
the  deficit.  If-lf!— Congress  did  not  ratify 
his  blend  of  pains  and  did  not  devise  Its  own 
blend,  the  failure  would  trigger  a  presiden- 
tial duty  to  cut  spending,  across  the  board, 
by  whatever  fixed  percentage  Is  required. 

Note  that  congressional  failure  to  make 
hard  choices  would  not  Invest  the  president 
with  broad  power  to  exercise  rational  discre- 
tion In  shaping  the  budget.  Defenders— yes. 
defenders— of  the  proposal  stress  that  It 
mELkes  the  president  a  mere  automaton.  The 
proposal  minimizes  choice— thought— In 
budget-making.  This  evasion  of  governance 
might,  for  example,  require  the  president  to 
cut  equally,  thereby  assigning  the  same 
social  value  to  Amtrak  subsidies  and  pro- 
grams for  splna-blflda  babies. 

This  proposal  Is  historic  In  Its  potential 
consequences  and  stunning  In  Its  symbolism, 
especially  as  It  reveals  a  transformation  of 
conservatism.  In  Its  potential  for  large  con- 
sequences. It  ranks  a  cut  below  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  It  will  not  Ignite  civil 
war.  quite.  However,  as  an  allocator  of  effec- 
tive power  within  the  central  government, 
the  proposal  Is  as  significant  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Considering  Its  source— the  conservative 
party- the  proposal  is  as  startling  as  the 
Giles  Enforcement  Act  of  1809,  which  sus- 
pended parts  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  in  order 
to  enforce  compliance  with  Jefferson's  em- 
bargo against  Britain  and  Prance.  Sen.  Wil- 
liam B.  Giles,  the  author  of  this  concentra- 
tion of  Irresistible  power  In  the  central  gov- 
ernment, was  a  Virginia  Jeffersonlan.  at 
least  rhetorically. 

Today's  conservative  proposal  for  shrink- 
ing deficits  mocks  some  conservative  rheto- 
ric. It  would  Involve  an  enlargement  of  exec- 
utive-branch power  without  parallel  In 
peacetime.  Modem  conservatism  defined 
Itself  In  opposition  first  to  FDR  and  then  to 
LBJ.  Hence  conservatism  has  celebrated 
congressional  prerogatives  against  "presi- 
dential government."  But  conservatives  sup- 
porting this  deficit-cutting  proposal  favor  a 
form  of  executive  power  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  liberal  political  avarice. 

We  few  who  are  "strong  government  con- 
servatives"—we  Hamlltonlans— believe,  as 
our  hero  did.  that  "energy  In  the  executive 
Is  a  leading  character  In  the  definition  of 
good  government."  But  minimizing  the  ele- 
ment of  mind  In  goverance  Is  a  high  price  to 
pay  for  instilling  energy  in  the  executive. 

The  proposal  Illuminates  the  real,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  rhetorical,  nature  of  contem- 
porary conservatism.  Social  Security  would 
be  completely  exempt  from  cuts.  Social  Se- 
curity and  Interest  payments,  which  are 
necessarQy  exempt,  comprise  one-third  of 
the  budget.  All  other  entitlement  programs 
would  suffer  only  cuts  from  annual  cost-of- 


Uvlng  Increases.  Thus  the  controllable  por- 
tion of  the  defense  budget,  especially  pay. 
maintenance  and  operations,  would  t)ear  a 
heavy  burden  of  the  cuU.  So  conservatives 
supporting  the  proposal  are  siding  with  the 
middle-class,  social -insurance  side  of  the 
ntry  will  be  Increased,  because  every  single 
community  In  this  country  In  order  to  meet 
the  gap  will  have  to  make  it  up  by  raising 
property  taxes.  That  Is  the  least  desirable 
tax  that  this  body  should  want  any  commu 
nlty  to  have  to  subject  themslves  to.  —that 
worked  so  well  with  gin. 

It  U  axiomatic:  In  politics,  the  perfect  Is 
the  enemy  of  the  good.  That  is.  pursuit  of 
perfection  Impedes  achievement  of  the 
merely  adequate.  Perhaps  today's  proposal 
Is  the  closet  that  self-government,  modem 
American-style,  can  come  to  self-restraint. 
But  as  Dole  said  to  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
posal, "Don't  get  up  and  explain  It  again. 
Some  of  us  are  for  It." 

Congressional  pleas  for  the  proposal 
sound  like  the  notes  the  homicidal  maniac 
sends  to  the  police:  "Stop  me  before  I  kill 
(spend)  again! "  Sen.  Warren  Rudman  (R- 
N.H.)  an  author  of  the  proposal,  was  an 
amateur  boxer.  He  combines  charming  feist- 
ness  with  disarming  candor.  He  does  not 
cavil  about  a  description  of  the  proposal  as 
a  straltjacket  for  the  government  to  jump 
Into  in  a  fleeting  moment  of  lucidity.  But 
the  words  of  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.).  a 
critic  of  the  proposal,  can  be  quoted  by  pro- 
ponents for  the  proposal.  Bradley  says  Con- 
gress does  not  need  new  procedures.  It  Just 
lacks  political  will.  Just?  "The  brain  surgeon 
Just  lacked  steady  hands." 

The  proposal  calls  to  mind  an  acid  cartoon 
from  the  late  1940s  showing  a  German  gen 
eral  saying.  "I  was  only  obeying  orders  I 
gave  to  myself."  The  proposal  would  hand  a 
meat  cleaver  to  the  executive  branch  and 
force  the  use  of  It.  Then  a  congressman  or 
senator  confronted  by  angry  constituents 
could  point  to  the  executive  branch  and  say: 
"Don't  blame  me.  The.  er.  government  did 
It." 

CProm  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  14.  19853 
Fiscal  R2D2 

What  the  house  should  do  now  with  the 
balanced-budget  amendment  to  the  debt- 
celling  bill  is  what  the  world's  greatest  de- 
liberative body  did  not  do:  take  some  time. 
The  emiendment  has  gone  to  conference, 
but  committees  can  still  hold  hearings  and 
the  Democrats  can  work  out  a  party  posi- 
tion. It  Is  still  a  little  hard  to  know  what  to 
make  of  this  legislation.  On  one  level,  it  is 
slII  ploy;  here  are  serious  men  and  women 
gravely  creating  a  kind  of  robot  to  do  in 
their  names  in  the  future  what  they  have 
all  the  power  and  support  will  In  the  world 
to  do  for  themselves  right  now.  But  fiscal 
R2D2  would  be  a  powerful  creature  If  they 
ever  switched  It  on.  The  amendments  Impli- 
cations need  to  be  better  understood  and  Its 
fuzzy  sections  clarified.  The  Democrats  may 
be  able  to  do  themselves  and  the  public 
both  some  good. 

There  are  three  main  argiiments  against 
the  legislation.  The  first  is  that  there  Is  no 
need  and  could  even  be  some  harm  In  taking 
the  budget  all  the  way  to  balance  as  the 
amendment  would  ultimately  do — that 
taking  too  much  money  out  of  the  public 
sector  could  have  some  unwanted  distribu- 
tional effects  and  that.  If  the  current  expan- 
sion gives  way  to  recession  as  it  likely  will  In 
the  next  year  or  two.  deficit-reduction  could 
be  Just  the  wrong  medicine. 

It  could,  of  course— but  does  anyone  really 
want  to  argue  that.  In  a  world  of  $200  billion 


deficits,  fiscal  policy  Is  not  stimulative 
enough?  There  are  two  great  Instnmients 
for  managing  the  economy,  fiscal  policy  and 
monetary  policy— taxes,  spending  and  the 
deficit,  on  the  one  hand,  ease  of  credit  and 
Interest  rates  on  the  other.  President 
Reagan,  for  all  his  reputation  as  a  budget 
cutter,  has  been  an  unregenerale  hot-rodder 
on  the  fiscal  side  since  taking  office.  The 
deficits,  bom  of  his  tax  cuts  and  defense 
buildup,  are  residue  and  proof  of  that.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  controls  mon- 
etary policy,  has  felt  compelled  to  respond 
by  standing  on  the  brakes.  That  Is  why  In 
terest  rates  are  still  so  high,  and  one  reason 
for  the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar.  If  fiscal 
policy  were  eased,  so  could  monetary  policy 
be.  The  Fed  could  help  fend  off  recession. 

Imagine  a  world  in  which  long-term  Inter- 
est rates  were  back  around  5  or  6  percent 
and  U.S.  products  were  regaining  their  com- 
petitiveness In  world  markets.  The  real  mac- 
roeconomlc  risks  lie  with  present  policy.  If 
the  economy  falters  Congress  ought  to  be 
able  to  adjust,  but  the  problem  right  now  Is 
all  In  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  Senate 
the  amendment  was  carefully  revised  to 
make  It  unlikely  that  any  serious  cutting 
would  have  to  occur  this  year,  or  before 
next  year's  elections.  That  was  the  wrong 
way  to  go. 

There  is  also  a  constitutional  argument 
against  the  amendment— that  It  would  cede 
too  much  power  over  spending  to  the  presi- 
dent, since  If  he  and  Congress  failed  to  hit 
the  deficit  target  In  any  year,  he  would  be 
empowered  and.  In  fsict.  required  to  cut 
spending  In  certain  ways  to  stay  on  track. 
Sponsors  dispute  this  on  grounds  the  legis- 
lation stipulates  how  spending  would  be  cut 
and  the  president  could  not  deviate  from 
congressional  priorities;  they  say  his  func- 
tion would  be  ministerial.  The  amendment 
was  tightened  on  the  Senate  floor  In  an 
effort  to  make  sure  of  this. 

The  real  argument  is  the  third  one.  over 
the  nature  of  spending  cuts  required.  That 
has  been  the  issue  between  the  president 
and  his  opponents  all  along;  he  wants  the 
deficit  brought  down  by  cuts  In  domestic 
spending  programs,  they  want  the  burden 
spresul  to  defense  and  taxes.  The  amend- 
ment tries  to  ensure  such  a  spread  by  taking 
hostages.  In  its  original  form  it  would  have 
required  him.  If  he  and  Congress  failed  to 
hit  their  deficit  target  In  any  year,  to  make 
cuts  In  Social  Security  and  defense  a*  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  budget.  The  Idea  was  that 
he  would  probably  finally  agree  to  a  tax  In- 
crease rather  than  do  this;  at  least  he  would 
have  to  choose.  The  Senate  then  lost  Its 
nerve  and  exempted  Social  Security.  Mean 
while,  the  president.  In  embracing  the 
amendment,  has  never  acknowledged  how  it 
might  affect  defense,  the  only  hostage  left. 
We  would  feel  a  lot  more  comfortable  If  all 
sides  agreed  how  the  amendment  might 
affect  the  defense  accounU.  The  House 
needs  to  elicit  this. 

The  other  great  area  of  uncertainty  In- 
volves the  leading  programs  for  the  poor— 
Medicaid  and  food  stamps,  the  two  largest, 
and  Aid  to  Families  with  E>ependent  Chil- 
dren, the  largest  in  which  aid  Is  given  In 
cash.  Whether  and  under  what  terms  these 
might  be  subject  to  cuts  is  still  not  clear  Ev- 
eryone understands  the  politics  of  exempt- 
ing Social  Security  from  the  amendment. 
But  It  Is  Just  plain  wrong  to  set  aside  Social 
Security  benefits,  which  go  in  important 
part  to  the  middle  class,  while  cutting  bene- 
fits for  the  poor— and  everyone  understands 
that  too.  The  House  has  a  lot  of  tldylngup 
to  do. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  15.  1985) 

GRAlOI-RODJtAN:  BrDCETAHY  BtHfClX? 

(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder.  Jr.) 
The  GrammRudman-Holllngs  plan  to 
cure  the  deficit  by  statutory  means  con- 
founds all  folk  wisdom.  Having  watched  one 
statutory  process— the  so-called  "budget 
process  "  of  the  1974  Budget  Act— fail  to 
overcome  political  pressures  making  for 
excess.  Congress  may  enact  yet  another. 
The  cat.  badly  burned.  Is  poised  to  Jump 
back  on  the  same  stove. 

But  panic  has  set  in.  The  government  is 
almost  out  of  cash  and  to  borrow  more.  Con- 
gress must  boost  the  debt  limit  to  Just  over 
$2  trillion,  a  figure  of  symbolic  significance. 
It  marks  a  near  doubling  of  the  national 
debt  under  Ronald  Reagan,  and  another 
milestone  on  the  dismal  road  once  known 
(even  to  Reagan)  as  "mortgaging  our  grand- 
children's futures." 

To  take  the  curse  off  this  transition.  Sen. 
Phil  Gramm  and  several  cosponsors  have 
sprung  a  dandy  plan  on  Congress.  Whatever 
befalls  It.  it  marks  another  fascinating  epi- 
sode In  the  bizarre  chronicle  of  Congress' 
effort  to  boost  Itself,  by  statutory  boot- 
-straps.  into  fiscal  self -discipline. 

Gramm's  bill  is  complex,  but  the  aim  Is 
simple.  It  would  "mandate"  a  scheduled  re- 
duction of  the  federal  deficit.  In  $36  billion 
annual  decrements,  from  some  $200  billion 
this  year  to  zero  by  1991. 

But  In  view  of  the  well-known  frailty  of 
congressional  will  power,  the  plan  would  au- 
thorize the  president,  when  Congress  ex- 
ceeds Its  own  limits,  to  cut  spending  "across 
the  board"  (Social  Security  excepted). 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  in  its  embar- 
rassment. Congress  is  disposed  to  cancel,  at 
one  hasty  stroke,  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974.  That  act  aimed  to  retrieve 
usurped  spending  authority  from  the  Nixon 
White  House,  yet  now  the  Gramm-Rudman 
plan  would  give  Ronald  Reagan  (and  his 
1989  successor)  an  unexampled  one-man 
budgetary  discretion- possibly  the  most  un- 
bridled of  Its  sort  In  any  English-speaking 
legislative  tradition  since  King  Charles  1 
lost  his  head. 

In  1974.  Congress  had  been  battling  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  abuses  of  "impoundment.""  exec- 
utive withholding  of  appropriated  funds, 
and  the  Budget  Act  of  that  year  was  Intend- 
ed to  clean  up  congressional  bookkeeping 
and  reassert  congressional  dominance  over 
the  spending  power. 

The  1974  Budget  Act  and  its  "budget  proc- 
ess" are  now  widely  perceived  as  failures, 
and  the  judgment  Is  hard  to  deny.  The 
Budget  Act  halted  Impoundment  abuses. 
But  the  "budget  process"  It  Instituted,  de- 
spite a  valiant  try  by  people  such  as  Ed 
Muskle.  Pete  Domenlcl  and  Jim  Jones, 
proved  powerless  to  curb  overspending  at  a 
time  of  explosive  inflation— especially  after 
the  Reagan  tax  cuts  lowered  the  revenue 
base.  Legislative  good  Intentions  were  not 
enough. 
But  what  is  the  real  lesson  of  this  failure? 
If  the  wreckage  of  the  1974  Budget  Act 
suggests  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  a  statuto- 
ry process  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  polit- 
ical and  economic  pressures,  how  can 
Gramm  and  his  cosponsors  contend  with  a 
straight  face  that  still  another,  if  different, 
statutory  process  will  solve  the  deficit  di- 
lemma? 

To  be  sure.  If  the  country  enjoys  six  years 
of  cloudless  economic  sailing  between  now 
and  1991.  the  plan  could  work  as  Intended. 
In  the  unwelcome  but  highly  probable 
event  of  recession,  eind  the  budget  pinch  it 
would  bring,  what  then? 


The  Gramm-Rudman  plan  has  an  inter- 
esting escape  clause.  In  the  event  of  war  or 
recession,  the  president  may.  at  his  discre- 
tion, waive  the  mandatory  deficit  reduction. 

But  putting  a  president  in  nearly  total 
charge  of  the  response  to  economic  emer- 
gency not  only  repudiates  the  1974  Budget 
Act;  it  may  repudiate  constitutional  checks 
and  balances  as  well. 

How.  then,  would  you  t)et  in  such  an  even- 
tuality. In  view  of  the  history  of  such  con- 
gressional self-denying  ordinances?  That 
Congress  would  swallow  institutional  pride, 
ana  ride  out  the  politicAlly  chafing  conse- 
quences of  its  abdication  of  power?  Or  (as  it 
has  done  behind  the  facade  of  the  "budget 
process  ")  find  sly  ways  to  repudiate  the  def- 
icit-reduction plan? 

And  another  question:  The  rap  against 
Richard  Nixon.  15  years  ago.  was  that  he 
was  impounding  (we  now  call  it  "sequester- 
ing") funds  for  political,  not  economic, 
ends— using  a  discretionary  power  to  destroy 
or  cripple  social  programs  Congress  wanted 
to  continue. 

Would  Ronald  Reagan,  made  sovereign  ar- 
biter In  an  economic  pinch,  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  use  his  extraordinary  discretion 
under  Gramm-Rudman  to  shape  budget 
policy  to  suit  his  well-known  fancies? 

That  is  the  most  political,  though  not  nec- 
essarily the  most  serious,  of  the  many  issues 
raised  by  the  latest  panacea  for  congression- 
al indiscipline. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Oct.  13.  1985] 

Senate  Debt  Plan  Could  Hurt  Economy 
(By  James  Barnes) 

"Even  a  blind  hog  finds  an  acorn  now  and 
then."  noted  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long.  D-La.,  as 
the  Senate  debated  and  ultimately  passed 
last  week  a  bill  to  reduce  the  annual  federal 
budget  deficit  to  zero  by  1991. 

Mr.  Long's  observation  is  an  apt  metaphor 
for  the  Senate  as  it  groped  for  a  magic  for- 
mula that  would  solve  the  nation's  deficit 
problems.  But.  urUess  It  is  altered  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate's 
action  could  have  unintended  and  adverse 
consequences  for  the  economy  and  for  the 
constitutional  balance  of  powers  between 
the  president  and  Congress. 

The  Senate  passed  a  measure,  by  Sens. 
Phil  Gramm.  R-Texas.  Warren  B.  Rudman. 
R-N.H..  and  Ernest  F.  HoUlngs.  D-S.C,  that 
would  set  a  six-year  timetable  to  reduce  fed- 
eral deficits  by  annual  Increments  of  $36  bil- 
lion. If  the  target  deficit  ceilings— $180  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1986.  $144  billion  in  fiscal  1987, 
and  so  on  to  zero  In  fiscal  1991— were  not 
met,  the  president  would  hold  back  spend- 
ing by  equal  amounts  in  all  budget  catego- 
ries except  Social  Security,  interest  pay- 
ments and  other  "uncontrollable"  govern- 
ment spending,  primarily  defense  procure- 
ment that  was  contracted  for  in  earlier 
years. 

Congress  could  avoid  these  across-the- 
board  cuts  if  It  submitted  an  alternative 
plan,  agreed  to  by  the  president  to  get 
under  the  deficit  oeUlng.  But  if  the  presi- 
dent vetoed  the  plan  and  his  veto  were 
upheld,  the  automatic  cuts  would  be  en- 
forced. In  time  of  war  or  a  recession,  all  re- 
strictions could  l>e  waived. 

How.  exactly,  would  we  know  If  we  were 
going  into  a  recession?  The  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  bUl  requires  that  at  the 
start  of  each  fiscal  year  (Oct.  1).  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  forecast  whether  a 
recession  was  Imminent.  Economic  forecast- 
ing can  l)e  very  Imprecise,  and  the  OMB  and 
CBO    might    have    different    assumptions 


about  the  economy's  future  performance 
(the  differences  would  be  split).  Thus.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  predict  a  downturn  and 
avoid  the  adverse  economic  effects  of  cut- 
ting si>ending  or  raising  taxes  In  a  recession. 
But.  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  assume 
that  the  predictions  could  be  made  accu- 
rately, that  the  requirements  in  Gr&mm- 
Rudman-HoUings  were  waived  in  a  reces- 
sion, that  unemployment  compensation  and 
food  stamp  payments  continued  unabated. 
What  would  happen  in  the  subsequent  re- 
covery year? 

Using  the  CBO's  low-growth  assumption 
for  the  economy,  we  could  anticipate  a  re- 
cession in  1987  and  a  recovery  in  1988.  with 
the  gross  national  product  growing  smartly 
at  3.6  percent.  Unfortunately,  the  effects  of 
a  recession  often  last  beyond  its  technical 
duration.  In  1988,  unemployment  would 
range  between  9  percent  and  10  percent,  and 
the  budget  deficit  would  be  $272  billion.  But 
the  economy  would  be  in  recovery,  and 
therefore  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
budget  deficit  ceUlng  of  $108  billion  would 
be  in  effect.  That  would  mean  a  cut  In  gov- 
ernment spending  of  $164  billion  in  fiscal 
1988. 

Such  a  level  of  budget  reduction  for  one 
year  Is  unprecedented.  Moreover,  because 
Social  Security  and  other  Items  would  be  ex- 
empted from  cuts,  economist  Charles 
Shultze  estimates  all  controllable  govern- 
ment spending— Medicaid,  military  pay.  the 
F3I  and  so  on— would  have  to  t>e  reduced  by 
60  percent.  That  kind  of  cut.  says  Mr. 
Schultze.  chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, "'could  wTeck  the  economy." 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  guidelines 
for  budget  reductions  also  might  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  defense  posture.  De- 
fense spending  in  general  would  not  be  ex- 
empted from  the  budget  ax  if  a  deficit  ceU- 
lng were  not  met.  The  Pentagon  would  face 
a  cut  equal  in  proportion  to  cuts  In  other 
programs.  But  some  defense  spending  could 
not  be  cut— spending  for  contracts  agreed  to 
in  previous  years,  which  make  up  most  de- 
fense procurement.  Only  15  percent  of  aU 
defense  procurement  spending  is  paid  for  In 
current  year  contracts,  compared  with  90 
percent  of  personnel  costs  and  85  percent  of 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Although  the  generals  and  admirals  them- 
selves might  not  think  that  personnel,  oper- 
ations and  malntenace  costs  should  be  the 
primary  targets  for  cuts,  the  rigid  formula 
of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  would  force 
them  In  that  direction. 

If  prior-year  contracts  were  added  to  the 
base  of  cuts,  that  could  create  equ&Uy  bad 
choices.  For  example,  because  the  only  sav- 
ings from  a  multi-year  warplane  assembly 
program  would  be  money  spent  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  actual  purchase  of  the 
plane  might  have  to  be  halted  completely  to 
meet  budget  ceUings.  Defense  analysts  have 
long  argued  that  this  kind  of  feast-famine 
procurement  huru  the  nations  defense  pos- 
ture and  only  drives  up  weapons  costs  in  the 
long  run.  "Deficit  reduction  by  formula," 
notes  Mr.  Schultze,  "produces  absurb  and 
dangerous  results."" 

WhUe  the  impact  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs on  fiscal  policy  is  difficult  to  project 
with  certainty.  Its  effect  on  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  balance  of  powers  between  the 
presidency  and  Congress  are  equaUy  murky 
and  perhaps  more  dangerous.  If  the  deficit 
ceUing  for  any  fiscal  year  were  breached. 
Congress  would  have  only  10  days  to  come 
up  with  an  alternative  deficit-reduction  plan 
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aiter   the    president    began   to   hold    back 
funds. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  note  that  this 
new  presidential  power  would  be  merely 
"ministerial":  The  president  would  have  to 
allocate  'uts  evenly.  Item  by  item,  through 
out  the  parts  of  the  budget  that  could  be 
cut.  What  they  seem  to  Ignore  Is  that  the 
president  would  now  have  the  upper  hand 
In  budget  negotiations. 

E^fen  if  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
could  agree  In  10  days  to  a  compromise  that 
might  Include  tax  Increases,  the  president 
could  simply  veto  it  and  withhold  funds.  All 
he  would  need  to  uphold  his  decision  would 
be  one-third-plus-one  votes  in  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

This  would  give  the  president  leverage 
throughout  the  budget  process.  Even  before 
he  actually  sequestered  funds,  the  president 
could  veto  appropriations  bills  he  didn't 
like,  ones  that  cut  the  defense  budget  more 
than  he  wanted,  for  Instance.  This  would 
break  the  deficit  ceilings  and  trigger  his 
power  to  sequester  funds  across  the  board 
rather  than  cutting  specific  programs  sug- 
gested by  Congress. 

While  the  cuts  would  be  more  or  less 
equal,  program  by  program,  we  know  that 
spending  Is  not  so  equally  distributed  among 
states  and  congressional  districts.  Some  dis- 
tricts disproportionately  rely  on  farm  or 
welfare  programs.  With  the  depressed  state 
of  the  agricultural  economy  these  days, 
members  representing  farmers  who  wanted 
to  avoid  any  cuts  In  price-support  programs 
could  be  susceptible  to  subtle  legislative 
blackmail— support  the  president  or  he'll 
trigger  cuts  that  could  fall  harder  on  your 
district  this  year  than  on  somebody  else's. 

Congressional  reforms  such  as  Oramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  don't  solve  problems:  they 
Just  change  the  procedures  under  which 
lawmakers  will  attempt  to  solve  problems. 

Twelve  years  ago.  Congress  passed  the 
Budget  Act  to  a  chorus  of  hosannas  that 
this  reform  would  finally  enable  the  law- 
makers to  control  spending.  While  it  has 
addea  some  rationale  to  overall  fiscal  policy- 
making In  Congress.  It  did  not  make  deficits 
extinct. 

Similarly,  In  the  19708,  many  entitlement 
programs  that  were  subject  to  annual  ap- 
propriations were  Indexed  to  inflation  to 
keep  costs  down  and  to  depoUtlclze  the  pro- 
gram decisions.  But  Just  the  opposite  oc- 
curred. The  economy  and  the  dynamics  of 
lawmaking  are  so  romplex  that  it  Is  likely 
Gramm-Rudman-HolUngs,  which  few  people 
understand  now,  would  similarly  create  uni- 
maglned  adverse  consequences. 

Ironically,  the  Senate  in  15  days  has  Initi- 
ated this  far-reaching  reform  of  the  budget 
process.  The  Founding  Fathers  thought 
that  the  upper  body,  with  only  one-third  of 
Its  members  up  for  reelection  every  two 
years  and  with  rules  for  extended  debate, 
would  be  able  to  resist  being  swept  up  in  the 
passions  of  the  moment  and  would  legislate 
more  carefully  than  "the  people's  cham- 
ber," the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now  it's  up  to  the  House,  which  will 
surely  come  under  demagogic  attack  as  a 
budget-buster  if  it  tries  to  dilute  or  kill  this 
legislation  passed  by  the  "blind  hogs"  of  the 
Senate. 

Democratic  Radio  Response  by  Senator 
Gary  Hart 

In  the  last  few  days,  our  government  has 
demonstrated  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing flexible  military  forces  in  a  dangerous 
world.  All  Americans  support  the  successful 
effort  to  capture  the  terrorists  who  hijacked 


a  crusie  ship  and  murdered  a  defenseless 
American. 

We  also  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
brave  pUots  and  crews  of  our  Navy  P-14s 
who  skillfully  Intercepted  the  plane  carry- 
ing the  terrorists.  Their  performance  dem- 
onstrated why  our  defense  budget  must  con- 
tain the  right  priorities— funds  for  flight 
training,  aircraft  maintenance,  fuel,  and 
premium  pay  for  pilots. 

But  this  week,  the  United  States  Senate— 
with  the  President's  encouragement— passed 
a  new  proposal  to  require  deep  budget  cuts 
in  the  very  programs  which  made  this  oper- 
ation a  success. 

All  Americans  understand  that  this  nation 
is  facing  severe  economic  peril.  Our  national 
debt  has  doubled  in  five  years.  This  Admin- 
istration has  asked  Congress  to  increase 
Federal  borrowing  eleven  times— Just  to  pay 
our  bills.  As  deficits  have  multiplied,  so  have 
our  problems. 

Record  deficits  are  causing  high  interest 
rates  which  hurt  farmers,  consumers,  and 
young  couples  buying  homes.  Big  deficits 
have  made  products  "Made  in  America"  un- 
competitive in  markets  overseas.  Deficits 
have  grown  so  large  that  we've  relied  on 
funds  from  foreign  Investors  Just  to  keep 
the  economy  solvent.  And  if  foreign  inves- 
tors call  In  those  loans,  this  country  will  be 
in  serious  trouble. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  now  agree 
that,  in  spite  of  the  promises  of  the  last  five 
years,  supply-side  economics  didn't  reduce 
the  deficit,  it  doubled.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans also  agree  that  substantial  deficit 
reductions  are  essential. 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Senate  propos- 
al. It  alms  to  eliminate  the  deficit  In  five 
years.  Sounds  good:  but  let's  read  the  fine 
print. 

First,  this  plan  doesn't  require  any  budget 
cuts  at  eX\  until  after  the  1986  elections. 
That  may  help  reelect  a  few  polltlciaivs.  But 
It  doesn't  help  put  our  country  on  sound 
economic  footing  soon  enough. 

Second,  deficit  reductions  will  require  all 
Americans  to  pitch  in.  But  this  plan  says 
that  heUf  the  budget  is  off-limlU. 

What  budget  Items  will  be  off-llmiU? 
Well,  you  could  keep  buying  even  more  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  you'd  have  to  cut  the 
pay  of  soldiers  on  the  front  lines. 

We'd  spend  the  $200  million  planned  for  a 
Veterans  hospital  In  Houston.  But  you 
couldn't  hire  the  doctors  and  nurses  to  take 
care  of  the  patients. 

Big  corporations  could  continue  to  pay  no 
taxes.  But  a  retired  coal  miner  would  lose 
some  of  his  black  lung  benefits:  a  young 
child  could  lose  her  school  lunches:  a  stu- 
dent could  lose  his  chance  to  get  a  college 
degree. 

That's  no  way  to  reduce  deficits  for  a 
great  nation  that  cares  about  its  people  and 
its  future. 

Third,  this  new  proposal  resurrects  an  old. 
failed,  and  unconstitutional  Idea.  A  decade 
ago.  the  Supreme  Court  had  to  stop  Presi- 
dent Nixon  from  blocking  funds  for  pro- 
grams he  didn't  support.  Nixon's  unlawful 
actions  were  called  "Impoundment."  That 
same  system  of  impoundment  Is  the  center- 
piece of  the  new  plan. 

We've  already  seen  the  damage  that  a 
willful  president  can  do  to  our  Constitution 
If  the  Congress  lays  down  and  lets  It 
happen.  We  must  not  repeat  that  mistake. 

Ultimately,  this  new  plan  fails  because  It's 
Just  politics  as  usual.  It's  a  typical  Washing- 
ton response.  It's  based  on  changing  the 
budget  process— instead  of  the  budget  poli- 
cies. 


But  we  don't  have  our  deficit  crisis  today 
because  of  a  failure  of  process.  It  was  a  fail- 
ure of  policy.  Five  years  ago,  many  Demo- 
crats said  the  President's  supply-side  eco- 
nomic program  wouldn't  balance  the 
budget.  Unfortunately,  we  were  right. 

This  last  week  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
America  said  that  poverty,  unemployment, 
hunger,  and  deprivation  are  inconsistent 
with  our  nation's  moral  values.  It  is  a  trage- 
dy and  a  travesty  that  those  who  visited 
these  deficits  upon  the  least  fortunate 
among  us  are  asking  them  to  bear  more 
than  their  share  of  the  deficit-reduction 
burden. 

We  Democrats  should  and  will  do  more 
than  criticize  the  Republicans.  The  chal- 
lenge for  our  party  now  is  to  find  better, 
more  equitable  ways  to  substantially  reduce 
these  deficits.  Our  challenge  Is  to  ask  all 
segments  of  our  society  Eind  our  government 
to  contribute  their  fair  share  to  reducing 
the  deficit.  That's  a  challenge  we  plan  to 
meet. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
McCLURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me  at 
this  time. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  take  a  brief  period  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  discuss  further  some- 
thing that  several  of  us  discussed  last 
week  with  respect  to  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  actions  that  are  con- 
templated by  this  administration. 

As  Members  will  recall,  a  review  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  that  was  undertaken 
some  months  ago  has  concluded  that 
the  words  of  the  treaty  and  the  negoti- 
ating record  indicates  very  clearly  that 
we  have  been  operating  under  a  re- 
strictive interpretation  that  is  not  jus- 
tified either  by  the  words  of  the  treaty 
or  the  negotiating  history,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  what  we  are  permitted 
to  do  under  the  treaty  with  respect  to 
new  technologies  that  are  developed 
or  that  may  be  developed  following 
the  signing  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Remember  that  of  all  the  treaties  we 
have.  SALT  I.  with  ABM  as  a  part  of 
the  negotiating  package  or  the  results 
of  that  negotiating,  the  ABM  Treaty 
alone  was  negotiated  to  be  in  effect 
until  changed.  The  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  on  Strategic  Offensive 
Weapons  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
both  had  expiration  dates.  They  were 
negotiated  for  a  fixed  period  of  time. 
The  ABM  Treaty  was  to  be  a  perma- 
ment  treaty. 

One  of  the  Issues  that  was  raised 
during  that  1969  to  1972  negotiation 
and  discussion  was  whether  or  not  the 
restrictions  of  the  ABM  Treaty  would 
be  applied  to  new  technologies  that 


were  not  then  in  being  but  might  de- 
velop later  or  which  would  relate,  as 
some  people  characterized  it.  to  new 
physical  principles.  The  conclusion  of 
the  administration  review  was  that, 
whUe  we  have  been  operating  under  a 
restrictive  Interpretation  for  13  years 
since  May  1972.  when  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  was  signed,  that  this  re- 
strictive interpretation  is  simply  erro- 
neous. 

This  was  announced  first  publicly  by 
National  Security  Council  Director. 
Mr.  McFarlane.  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
on  October  6.  but  his  announcement 
was  the  result  of  weeks  and  months  of 
study  by  people  who  read  every  word 
of  the  negotiating  record.  That,  I 
think,  is  admitted  by  every  member  of 
the  administration  and  Is  no  longer  an 
issue.  In  other  words,  the  treaty  histo- 
ry and  negotiation  says  that  we  are 
free  to  do  what  the  President  has  out- 
lined for  SDI.  Pull  fledged  research, 
development,  and  testing  of  SDI  is  ob- 
viously correct  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Only  deployment  of  SDI  Is  foreclosed, 
except  In  accordance  with  articles 
XIII  and  XIV. 

But.  apparently,  that  affirmative 
action  by  the  President  or  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  correctly  stating  what 
the  ABM  Treaty  says  and  what  we  are 
bound  to  do  under  that  ABM  Treaty, 
without  any  violation  of  that  treaty  at 
all.  has  sufficiently  alarmed  some 
people,  whom  I  cannot  Identify  simply 
because  I  do  not  know,  has  sufficiently 
alarmed  them  so  that  they  launched  a 
counterattack  against  If  not  the  policy 
enunciation  of  the  Interpretation  but 
Its  application. 

And  the  result,  as  reported  in  a 
column  In  the  Washington  Post  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1985,  by  Roland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  Is  that  the  State  De- 
partment was  capable  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  President 
to  get  the  President  to  enunciate  a 
policy  that  says  even  though  we  have 
now  concluded  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
does  not  restrict  what  we  could  do  In 
the  SDI,  we  nevertheless  will  not  do  It. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Evans  and  Novak  column  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  21.  1985] 
A  PtrruRE  FOR  SDI? 

(By  Rowland  E\'ans  and  Robert  Novak) 

George  Shultz  did  not.  as  reported,  threat- 
en to  resign  at  the  Oct.  U  White  House 
meeting  called  at  his  request,  but  his  anger 
led  to  a  presidential  decision  plunging  his 
cherished  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  into 
quicksand  and  threatening  its  Senate  sup- 
port. 

As  Is  widely  known,  the  secretary  of  state 
was  "furious"  with  national  security  adviser 
Robert  C.  McFarlane  for  going  public  with  a 
broad  interpretation  of  treaty  limits  on  SDI 
research.  Although  it  is  not  so  well  known, 
Shultz  was  rebuffed  by  all  present  when  he 
suggested  new  talks  with  Moscow  to  decide 


permissible  SDI  research  under  the  1972 
ABM  treaty  (giving  Moscow  potential  veto 
power  over  the  U.S.  program). 

But  Shultz  talked  the  president  into  a  de- 
cision limiting  research  to  the  narrowest 
limits  of  the  ABM  treaty.  That  policy  shift 
endangers  the  future  of  neither  Shultz  nor 
SDI  research,  testing  sp''  development 
(which  Reagan  can  expand  anytime  he 
wants).  Its  threat  is  the  ruinous  impact  on 
Congress  and  U.S.  allies  of  an  administra- 
tion in  confusion  about  its  most  important 
strategic  objective. 

Shultz's  State  Department  had  been 
firmly  aboard  the  wide-latitude  policy  enun- 
ciated by  McFarlane  on  "Meet  The  Press" 
Oct.  6.  Shultz  himself  was  not  present  when 
that  policy  was  agreed  to  at  an  Oct.  4  meet- 
ing of  senior  officials.  But  his  representa- 
tive, arms  control  adviser  Paul  Nltze,  stood 
In  for  him  and  did  not  demur. 

However,  when  McFarlane  revealed  that 
the  president  had  chosen  the  broad  inter- 
pretation of  ABM  treaty  limite,  the  secre- 
tary and  the  State  Department  bureaucracy 
revolted  for  motives  they  consider  the 
purest.  With  the  summit  four  weeks  away, 
they  worried  that  the  broad  interpretation 
would  antagonize  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and 
alienate  Ehiropean  allies. 

Conveniently  enough,  personal  letters 
from  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  and  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  arrived  on  the  very  day  of  the 
White  House  meeting.  They  claimed  (In 
"hysterical"  terms,  one  participant  told  us) 
that  the  policy  aiuiounced  by  McFarlane 
was  Intolerable  In  Europe. 

Before  Reagan  retreated,  neither  the 
State  Department  nor  European  allies  told 
him  that  arriving  in  Geneva  with  restric- 
tions on  SDI  would  give  Gorbachev  an  im- 
pression of  weakness.  Nor  did  anybody 
relate  to  him  the  costs  among  his  foremost 
Senate  allies,  led  by  Wyoming's  Sen.  Mal- 
colm Wallop  and  numbering  up  to  a  score  of 
Reaganltes.  They  might  oppose  future  SDI 
appropriations  If  the  administration  does 
not  revert  to  the  expanded  research  limits. 

Wallop,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best-In- 
formed strategic  defense  enthusiasts,  wor- 
ries that  SDI  research  will  remain  in  a 
straitjacket  until  expanded  to  the  outer 
limits  of  the  broader  ABM  treaty  interpre- 
tation—an expansion  blocked  by  the  presi- 
dent's Oct.  11  decision. 

If  Reagan  sticks  to  that  decision.  Wallop 
predicts.  pro-SDI  senators  actually  will  vote 
against  appropriations  next  year  on  grounds 
the  system  never  will  become  a  reality 
under  ABM  treaty  limits  now  controlling  it. 
Their  defection  could  be  critical. 

What  makes  all  this  infuriating  to  certain 
senators  is  the  strong  presumption  that  the 
Soviets  are  Interpreting  the  ABM  treaty  so 
broadly  in  developing  their  own  strategic  de- 
fense program  that  they  are  actually  violat- 
ing it.  "Nonsense,  nonsense."'  Sen.  Dan 
Quayle  of  Indiana  shouted  on  the  Senate 
floor  after  noting  claims  that  Soviet  re- 
search Is  also  bound  by  the  ABM  treaty. 

Pentagon  supporters  predict  that  Reagan 
will  change  the  rules  again  after  the  summit 
and  free  SDI  for  full  research,  development 
and  testing— no  matter  what  his  diplomats 
say.  That  may  be  whistling  past  the  grave- 
yard. The  embarrassing  confusion  caused  by 
the  president's  feuding  officials  has  been 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception  ever  since 
Reagan  endorsed  SDI  in  1983.  If  he  cannot 
sell  his  greatest  security  initiative  to  his  of- 
ficial family,  it  may  never  attract  the  con- 
stituency it  deserves. 


Mr  McCLURE.  The  reason  I  men- 
tion that  is  that  if  Indeed  our  State 
Department,  for  whatever  reason,  has 
forced  the  Presicjent  to  constrain  the 
SDI  to  an  unfoundeci  restrictive  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  that  has 
a  profound  impact  upon  the  decisions 
some  of  us  must  make  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  emasculated  SDI  Program  is 
worthy  of  the  financial  commitment 
and  support. 

Second,  I  think  It  is  very  important 
for  us  to  note  again  for  the  record 
that  there  Is  a  double  standard  In 
anns  control  compliance  In  the  world 
today,  condoned  and  abetted  and  sup- 
ported by  our  Government,  that  says 
the  Soviets  are  bound  to  a  different 
standard  of  compliance  than  we.  We 
will  permit  them  an  interpretation  of 
the  treaty,  with  which  we  do  not 
agree,  that  Is  less  restrictive  on  their 
actions  than  the  Interpretation  that 
we  three  will  live  by,  which  Is  more  re- 
strictive on  our  actions.  The  Soviets 
have  even  directly  violated  at  least 
three  provisions  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty,  according  to  President 
Reagan,  and  are  probably  violating 
several  others,  also  accorcilng  to  the 
P>resldent.  Mr.  President,  by  whatever 
term  that  may  be  known.  I  will  call 
the  U.S.  double  standard  compliance 
policy  what  it  really  Is— and  that  is 
imilateral  disarmament  by  the  United 
States:  incremental,  certainly,  but  nev- 
ertheless unilateral,  because  It  binds 
us.  but  not  them.  It  binds  us  because 
we  choose  to  be  boimd  by  whatever  In- 
terpretation or  use. 

I  would  reemphaslze  that  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
directly  violated  the  ABM  Treaty,  Is 
continuously  violating  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  Is  preparing  new  viola- 
tions, and  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
counter  it.  I  suggested  some  time  ago 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  like 
SDI  they  might  at  least  comply  with 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  its  terms  and 
conditions.  Now  there  Is  no  doubt  the 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  clear-cut, 
direct  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  know  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  know  it. 
And  yet.  in  spite  of  that  \1olatlon  on 
their  part,  we  are  not  only  just  limit- 
ing ourselves  to  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty,  we  are  going  even 
further  and  limiting  ourselves  to  a 
more  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  while  they  are  free  to  \iolate. 

Finally,  by  the  State  Department's 
action,  either  initiated  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  initiated  by  people  imder  his 
supervision,  they  have  emasculated 
the  SDI  and  have  gratuitously  traded 
away  to  the  Soviets  even  in  advance  of 
the  negotiations  In  Geneva  an  essen- 
tial element  of  SDI.  So  the  President 
may  indeed  say  yes— as  he  has— that 
SDI  Is  nonnegotlable,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  even  negotiate  with  respect  to 
SDI  when  we  get  to  Geneva.  But  a 
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large  part  of  SDI  has  already  been 
given  away  by  the  administration 
under  pressure  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. That  Is  no  quid  pro  quo.  even 
before  summit  negotiations  begin. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  be  so 
sJarmed  about  that  fact  If  I  were  not 
also  aware  that  It  fits  the  pattern  of 
self-deception  within  our  own  adminis- 
tration, and  fits  the  pattern  of  decep- 
tion of  the  American  people  as  to  what 
the  treaties  are.  what  treaty  negotia- 
tions means,  and  what  treaty  compli- 
ance means. 

I  also  say,  Mr.  President,  that  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  acknowledge, 
particularly  after  having  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  over  the  last  year  both 
within  the  administration,  and  within 
the  Congress  defining  Soviet  violation 
of  several  treaties  In  ways  that  are 
harmful  to  our  security,  and  enunciat- 
ing a  policy— which  I  believe  is  abso- 
lutely correct — of  proportionate  re- 
sponse to  treaty  violations,  that  we 
have  given  up  the  ability  to  make  pro- 
portionate responses.  In  fact,  if  not  in 
policy,  the  State  Department's  double 
standard  U.S.  compliance  policy,  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  SDI.  has  made  con- 
gressionally  authorized  proportionate 
response  much  more  difficult. 

What  does  proportionate  response 
mean?  It  means  simply  that  when  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  found  guilty  by  our  de- 
termination of  a  violation  of  the  trea- 
ties under  which  we  both  operate  we 
are  free  to  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  security  threat 
that  Is  raised  by  their  treaty  violation 
without  an  outright  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  but  a  response  proportional  to 
the  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  threats  to  our  security  in- 
herent In  treaty  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Congress  has  al- 
reaidy  adopted  a  policy  of  proportion- 
ate response,  saying  we  will  do  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  our  security,  and 
on  one  of  the  first  tests  of  that  policy 
we  have  not  only  failed  to  take  propor- 
tionate response  but  we  have  refused 
to  make  any  response  at  all.  and  have 
gone  even  further;  that  is,  backed 
away  from  what  we  are  permitted  to 
do  under  the  treaty  in  saying  we  will 
not  even  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties of  negotiations  but  I  have 
agreed  with  the  President  completely 
when  he  said  you  must  negotiate  from 
a  position  of  strength.  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  President  In  his  an- 
nounced principle  that  SDI  was  not  to 
be  negotiated  away  because  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  opportunities  for  the  en- 
hancement of  the  security  of  the  free 
world  if  indeed  we  can  make  it  work. 

What  does  the  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  this  treaty  mean  in  practice?  It 
means  that  we  will  be  asked  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  even 
billions  of  dollars,  on  the  theoretical 
testing— theoretical     development     of 
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arms  that  might  be  developed  in  the 
future  but  without  any  commitment 
to  their  development. 

The  President  In  Boise.  ID,  last 
week,  after  the  SUte  Department-pro- 
posed decision  on  SDI.  made  In  the 
National  Security  Council,  continued 
to  use  the  phrase  "We  will  go  ahead 
and  develop  the  system. "  But  In  fact, 
at  the  time  that  he  says  we  will  devel- 
op It,  he  has  restricted  development  to 
bench  scale  and  laboratory  testing. 
Mr.  President,  how  many  people  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  spend  mil- 
lions or  even  billions  of  dollars  on  an 
MX  program  If  It  only  resulted  in  com- 
puter printouts  of  what  might  happen 
if  we  built  an  MX?  The  President  has 
not  asked  us  to  do  that,  thankfully. 
How  many  of  us  would  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  or  billions  of  dollars 
to  develop  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  if  it  was  only  a  concept,  a 
paper  flyer,  and  not  a  weapons  system 
in  being? 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  have  an 
MX  missile  that  is  operable  without 
testing  it.  You  cannot  have  a  follow-on 
bomber,  an  advanced  technology 
bomber,  sometimes  called  the  Stealth 
bomber,  in  concept  alone  and  mean 
anything  In  terms  of  deterrence  in  the 
real  world.  We  could  not  develop  the 
M-1  tank  just  on  paper.  It  went 
through  development  problems  as  we 
all  know,  even  after  we  had  finished 
the  testing  and  put  it  into  production. 
We  found  problems  that  had  to  be  cor- 
rected. But  we  found  them  by  going 
through  a  development  and  testing 
program.  We  did  not  rely  upon  a  com- 
puter printout  to  frighten  the  Rus- 
sians. I  suspect  that  a  computer  print- 
out with  respect  to  SDI  is  very,  very 
acceptable  to  the  Russians  so  long  as 
we  do  not  do  anything  more  than  that. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  Mr.  President, 
where  is  the  leverage  in  the  talks  In 
Geneva?  Where  Is  the  leverage  with 
respect  to  the  SDI  initiative  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  conversations 
with  Soviet  Communist  Party  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev?  Where  Is  the  re- 
ality of  a  system  that  Is  confined  to 
something  less  than  testing,  and  how 
indeed  can  the  President  describe  that 
as  a  development  of  a  "system"  when 
It  would  be  constrained  by  the  un- 
founded, narrow  Interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty? 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  time 
for  us  to  confront  the  fact  that  the 
State  Department  Is  still  unchanged 
by  the  election  results  of  1980,  still  un- 
changed and  unswayed  by  the  election 
results  in  1984;  the  State  Department 
still  is  pursuing  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment just  as  they  have  for  decades. 
Whether  Secretary  Shultz  is  responsi- 
ble for  that  or  whether  it  Just  hap- 
pened by  inadvertence  while  on  his 
watch  I  think  is  perhaps  interesting  as 
a  footnote  but  more  importantly  we 
should  understand  what  the  policy  Is 


and  what  Implications  that  has  for 
U.S.  security.  The  President  has 
agreed  that  the  new  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  Ls  "fully  justifiable.  " 
yet  the  State  Department  has  held  us 
to  the  unfounded  restrictive  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  dangerous 
world  in  which  we  live.  There  Is  no  one 
who  has  more  heartfelt  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  the  development  or 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  arms  in  an  unstable  world  than  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  the  latest  de- 
velopments backing  away  from  a  com- 
mitment of  negotiation  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  backing  away  from  a 
commitment  to  the  development  of  a 
defensive  weapons  system  that  is 
highly  moral  and  needs  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  something  that  Ls  more  ar- 
chaic, and  certainly  perhaps  as  a  relic 
of  the  past  rather  than  a  policy  for 
the  future  in  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion; that  the  latest  development  of 
the  President's  decision  as  enunciated 
to  back  away  from  a  commitment  to 
SDI  is  a  most  disturbing  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HECHT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  and 
fellow  Senators,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  now  in  full  gear  attempting  to 
get  the  American  people  to  abandon 
its  strategic  defense  Initiative;  90  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  polled  say  that 
they  want  a  defense  against  nuclear 
missiles,  and  60  percent  are  not  even 
aware  that  they  are  undefended  today. 

Instead  of  terrorizing  the  world  with 
the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
hoping  somehow  to  get  peace  and  de- 
terrence out  of  that,  what  we  need  to 
do  at  last  is  to  render  any  nuclear 
attaw;k  against  the  United  SUtes  futile 
and  Ineffective.  Defense  and  national 
seciu-lty  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  signa- 
ture on  any  piece  of  paper,  nor 
through  a  policy  of  revenge,  menace, 
and  threats. 

National  security,  rather  Is  created 
when  a  government  undertakes  to 
defend  its  people.  But  what  the  Con- 
gress means  today  by  defense  Is  a  poor 
substitute  for  what  it  has  meant  In  the 
past.  What  defense  has  always  meant 
throughout  history  Is  to  make  aggres- 
sion by  a  hostile  power  futile  and  inef- 
fective. That  Is  what  defense  means. 
And  that  is  what  it  means  to  the 
American  people. 


Policies  of  mutual  revenge  will  not 
defend  our  families.  Nor  will  policies 
of  'constructive  engagement"  with  an 
adversary  which  has  proven  Its  ruth- 
lessness  throughout  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  Afghanistan,  and  recently  in 
Angola  where  Soviet  officers  have 
taken  direct  control  over  the  forces  In 
the  so-called  civil  war  there. 

The  Soviets  say  that  we  are  building 
SDI  in  order  to  threaten  their  home- 
land, but  the  history  of  our  Nation 
proves  otherwise.  In  the  late  1940s 
and  1950's,  this  country  possessed  ab- 
solute superiority  and  a  total  monopo- 
ly on  nuclear  weapons.  This  was  a  per- 
fect change  for  a  world  power  to  carry 
out  its  true  designs  and  reveal  its  un- 
derlying nature  to  everyone.  But  in- 
stead of  sending  troops  and  warheads 
around  the  globe,  we  sent  our  money, 
our  food,  and  our  hearts  to  rebuild 
and  prosper  a  struggling  "vorld.  We 
sent  our  wishes  and  assistance  for 
freedom  health,  and  happiness.  The 
Soviets  on  the  other  hand,  have 
always  used  their  military  forces  to  in- 
crease the  grip  of  their  control. 

Now  the  Politburo  has  tipped  their 
hsmd.  They  say  they  are  willing  to  give 
up  50  percent  of  their  missile  forces,  in 
exchange  for  50  percent  of  our  missile 
forces,  plus  America's  SDI  Program. 
Why,  we  must  ask,  is  there  an  addition 
on  their  proposal?  Why  is  an  equal  re- 
duction of  Russian  missiles  with  the 
same  size  reduction  in  American  mis- 
siles not  a  fair  and  equitable  proposal? 
The  Communist  negotiators  in  Geneva 
show  us  clearly  their  true  nature, 
when  they  demand  that  the  United 
States  make  a  greater  sacrifice  in  any 
arms  agreement  than  they  themselves 
are  willing  to  make. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  so 
important  for  Moscow  to  kill  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  at  any  cost.  A 
little  research  on  this  question  finds 
the  answer  in  their  own  backyards. 
The  Soviets  have  already  had  an  SDI- 
type  research  program  for  over  15 
years.  Next  year  they  will  spend  over 
three  times  as  much  on  laser  research 
as  Lieutenant  General  Abrahamson 
over  at  the  SDI  research  office. 

What  concerns  this  Senator  is  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  any  mention  of 
the  Soviet  SDI  Research  Program. 
Has  Moscow  offered  to  dismantle  the 
illegally  constructed  radar  sites  at 
Krasnoyarsk  and  around  their  border? 
Have  they  offered  to  dismantle  the 
more  than  10,000  SA-10  and  SA-12 
Furface-to-air  interceptors  deployed 
around  their  nation.  These  intercep- 
tors were  tested  in  an  ABM-mode  in 
the  midseventies  and  are  another  vio- 
lation of  one  of  the  few  major  arms 
agreements  still  in  force— the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  obvious  imbalance  in  this 
arms  proposal  merely  reveals  with 
stunning  clarity  the  true  importance 
of  missile  defense  to  Soviet  plarmers, 
and  should  be  of  the  utmost  concern 


to  our  colleagues  here  In  the  Senate 
today. 

What  myself  and  my  colleagues 
want  Is  simply  what  the  people  want 
when  they  are  polled:  They  want  a 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  What 
they  do  not  want  is  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Revenge.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  SDI  Defense  Program  in 
coming  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WII^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
WIi;SON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  GENEVA  MEETING 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  later 
this  fall,  not  very  much  later,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
traveling  to  Geneva  to  keep  a  date 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev,  causing  many  to 
hope  that  their  meeting  will  bring 
some  breakthrough  in  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  the  outcome  of  that 
meeting,  many  have  supposed,  rests 
the  hopes  of  the  world  for  a  future 
free  from  the  threat  of  superpower 
conflict.  It  is  an  important  meeting  to 
be  sure,  although  I  think  that  perhaps 
those  who  would  call  it  a  summit  are 
somewhat  premature.  Rather,  it 
should  be  viewed  as  a  first  meeting  to 
explore  the  possibilities  for  significant 
change  in  our  relationship.  But  even 
that  modest  hope.  Mr.  President,  re- 
quires that  optimism  be  tempered  by  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  htird- 
headed  realism. 

The  last  thing  that  any  of  us  should 
wish  Is  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  should  go  to  such  a  meeting  less 
than  clear  eyed,  deluded  tn  some  way 
that  there  has  been  a  change  from  the 
historic  pattern  of  Soviet  behavior,  or 
thinking  that  United  States  desire  for 
change  wUl  bring  it  about.  Wishing 
wlU  not  make  It  so. 

But  happily  no  President  in  history 
has  held  a  clearer  view  than  Ronald 
Reagan  of  what  the  Soviet  agenda  Is, 
as  well  as  what  it  has  been.  He  has 
been  taken  to  task  by  critlcls  from 
time  to  time  for  being  harsh  In  his 
rhetoric. 

He  has  been  not  harsh  but  accurate 
in  his  assessment. 

And  yet,  there  are  some  who  have 
feared  that  the  courage  and  candor  of 


this  President  would  involve  us  in  con- 
flict. By  now  they  should  have  seen 
that  his  accurate  assessment,  and  his 
unblinking  honesty  In  calling  aggres- 
sion what  it  is,  has  not  Involved  the 
United  States  in  conflict.  To  the  con- 
trary, this  President  has  kept  the 
peace  by  insisting  upon  and  achieving 
American  strength. 

Nonetheless,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the 
two  superpowers.  And.  though,  it  may 
not  be  a  summit,  the  importance  of 
this  meeting  is  obvious. 

The  Senate  has  a  special  role  In  con- 
junction with  the  President  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  shaping  of  our  foreign 
policy.  We  give  advice  and  consent  to 
the  most  important  Presidential  nomi- 
nations and  initiatives.  Our  approval, 
formally  known  as  ratification,  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  upon  a  treaty  binding 
and  meaningful. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  special  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate,  and  with  the 
greatest  respect  for  and  confidence  in 
our  President,  I  offer  five  points  that  I 
suggest  must  be  observed  if  the  United 
States  is  to  enjoy  success  in  any  meet- 
ing or  negotiation  with  the  Soviets. 
These  are  simple  points.  They  wlU 
seem  obvious.  Yet,  through  our  histo- 
ry, we  hive  made  the  mistake  of  vio- 
lating them. 

First,  we  must  not  allow  the  Soviets 
to  set  the  agenda.  The  Soviets  are  en- 
titled to  address  their  concerns;  we  are 
entitled  to  address  ours.  They  will  not 
be  the  same. 

Second,  we  must  not  allow  the  talks 
to  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  arms 
control  exclusively.  Instead,  taking 
note  of  the  facts  of  history,  we  must 
insist  upon  a  linkage  between  the  sub- 
ject of  arms  control  and  the  subject  of 
human  rights,  the  subject  of  \'lolations 
of  the  Helsinki  accord,  the  sponsor- 
ship of  terrorism,  the  sponsorship  of 
regional  aggression  and  subversion, 
and  the  conduct  of  espionage  under 
diplomatic  cover.  Because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  in  fact  linkage:  The 
Soviet  Union  that  is  escalating  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  Is  the  same  Soviet 
Union  that  is  supplying  arms  to  the 
Sandinistas,  the  same  Soviet  Union 
that  is  silencing  Sakharov  and  Shcha- 
ransky,  and  the  same  Soviet  Union 
that  Is  repressing  Soviet  JeviTy. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  make 
no  agreement  under  which  perform- 
ance cannot  be  verified  This  is  simple 
logic  bom  of  unhappy  experience.  The 
simple  fact  Is  we  dare  not  trust  the  So- 
viets. History,  Including  the  most 
recent,  makes  clear  that  they  are  not 
to  be  trusted.  Indeed,  their  repeated 
violation  of  important  treaty  agree- 
ments makes  clear  that  when  they 
think  they  can  violate  agreements 
without  notice  or  without  cost,  they 
will  do  so.  The  fact  that  we  dare  not 
trust  the  Soviets  in  no  way  exempts  us 
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from  having  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  does  Impose  the  require- 
ment that  Soviet  performance  be  veri- 
fiable. 

Fourth,  we  must  make  no  agreement 
regarding  defensive  technology  under 
which  the  United  States  forebears 
from  availing  Itself  and  Its  allies  of 
future  technologies.  Ironically,  this  is 
one  point  where  we  should  be  in  com- 
plete, enthusiastic  agreement  with  the 
Soviets,  or  at  least  the  Soviets  who 
signed  the  ABM  Treaty,  If  not  Mr. 
Gorbachev  who  now  insists  upon  the 
diametrically  opposed  view. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  days 
about  "Agreed  Statement  D"  con- 
tained In  that  treaty.  What  it  says 
simply  Is  that  the  parties  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  agree  that  any  future  systems 
not  In  being  at  the  time  of  signing 
could  be  limited  only  by  amendment 
of  the  treaty  pursuant  to  article  14.  In 
other  words,  the  Soviets  refused,  at 
the  time  the  ABM  Treaty  was  agreed 
to.  to  agree  to  foreclose  their  use  of 
some  future  defense  "based  on  other 
principles"  then  unknown.  That  is  the 
only  realistic  interpretation  permitted 
by  the  text  and  negotiating  record  of 
Agreed  Statement  D.  My  fourth  point 
Is  simply  a  coroJary  to  the  proposition 
that  the  United  States  should  make  no 
unilateral  concessions  for  which  we 
have  not  received  sufficient  consider- 
ation, a  simple  and  fundamental  prop- 
osition of  contract  law  which  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  negotiation  of 
treaties. 

And  where  undiscovered  defensive 
technologies  hold  out  the  promise  of 
replacing  the  "balance  of  nuclear 
terror"  with  mutually  assured  surviv- 
al, to  forsake  achieving  such  technolo- 
gy for  some  concession  of  incompara- 
bly lesser  value  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
excusable dereliction. 

Fifth,  we  must  make  clear  to  the  So- 
viets that  there  will  be  a  cost  to  them 
for  violation  of  any  agreement.  Just  as 
It  does  no  good  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments—however high  flown  the  lan- 
guage, however  optimistic  the 
thoughts  expressed  therein— If  we 
cannot  verify  performance,  so  It  does 
no  good  to  monitor  and  verify  per- 
formance if.  when  there  Is  In  fact 
Soviet  violation,  we  Impose  no  cost.  To 
the  contrary,  our  failure  to  impose  a 
cost  Is  Interpreted  correctly  by  the  So- 
viets and  by  our  allies  as  U.S.  weak- 
ness. The  cost,  as  we  heard  earlier 
today,  should  be  proportionate.  We 
will  not  Invoke  heavy  penalties  for 
slight  transgressions.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  we  are  prepared  to  make 
the  Soviets  pay  a  cost,  then  there  is  no 
point  in  our  entering  Into  agreements, 
and  we  should  not  do  so. 

Indeed,  If  we  exaw;t  no  cost,  agree- 
ments can  prove  a  dangerous  trap,  in- 
viting Soviet  violation.  They  can  allow 
the  Soviets  impunity  to  violate  trea- 
ties at  such  time  as  they  choose,  while 
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we    unilaterally 
strain  ts. 

If  the  value  to  the  Soviets  in  enter- 
ing Into  an  agreement  Is  to  secure  our 
forebearance  from  a  particular  activi- 
ty, then  the  cost  for  their  violation 
should  be  our  abtindonment  of  that 
obligation,  and  our  resumption  of  that 
activity. 

Let  me  dwell  a  bit  upon  these  five 
points.  A  great  many  people  are  skep- 
tical about  arms  control  and  about 
this  particular  meeting  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  leaders.  They  say, 
rightly,  that  all  the  evidence  makes 
clear  that  the  Soviets,  in  coming  to 
the  table  in  Geneva,  do  not  proceed 
from  a  position  of  moral  equivalence 
with  the  United  States.  And  that  is 
true,  most  surely  and  most  sadly. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  same  evidence 
makes  clear  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
different  goal  than  the  United  States 
in  coming  to  Geneva  and  at  all  other 
times.  Theirs  Is  world  hegemony.  Ours 
is  world  peace  and  freedom. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  operate  In  an 
entirely  different  political  and  media 
climate.  The  United  States  makes  and 
conducts  its  policy  openly,  publicly, 
with  the  consent  and  criticism  of  the 
governed,  and  with  the  whole  process 
being  vigorously  reported  by  a  truly 
free  media.  While  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
rulers  there  make  policy  and  act  in 
secret,  not  only  without  criticism  or 
consent  of  those  whom  they  rule  but 
without  being  burdened  even  by  the 
requirement  that  they  honestly 
Inform  the  Russian  people. 

But  if  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  proceed  from  such  differ- 
ent moral  bases,  pursue  such  clearly 
conflicting  goals,  and  operate  in  such 
contradictory  fashions,  what  real  hope 
can  there  be  for  honest  communica- 
tion leading  to  genuine  conflict  resolu- 
tion? 

If,  as  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again,  by  deceit,  treach- 
ery, and  numerous  violations,  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  why  go  to  Geneva? 

Why  enter  into  new  agreements 
when  they  have  violated  those  we 
have  already  made  with  them? 

Why  risk  new  traps  and  new  betray- 
als? 

The  answer  Is  that  we  should  not  go 
to  Geneva  now  or  ever  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  insist  upon  and  obtain  our 
agenda,  as  well  as  theirs;  and  verifia- 
ble Soviet  performance;  and  after 
agreement,  Soviet  compliance  or 
Soviet  cost. 

But  because  the  Soviets  are  the 
other  nuclear-armed  superpower  in 
this  small  world  we  share,  we  have  a 
moral  duty  tc  go  to  Geneva  and  drive 
the  hard  bargain  we  are  entitled  and 
obliged  to  drive.  And  If  the  Soviets  will 
not  negotiate  on  such  terms,  then 
until  they  do  the  cost  to  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  the  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  the  most  determined,  most  tire- 
lessly sustained  effort  to  keep  peace 


through  the  strength  of  our  military, 
our  economy,  our  technology,  and  na- 
tional will,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

They  must  learn  they  cannot  outlast 
us.  waiting  for  an  America  that  lacks 
the  will  or  wits  to  keep  the  peace. 

And  it  goes  without  saying  that  In 
driving  any  bargain  with  the  Soviets, 
the  verifiable  performance  we  seek 
must  be  of  real  and  sufficient  value  to 
the  cause  of  peace  to  warrant  our 
agreeing  to  what  they  ask  of  us.  In- 
stead, a  free  media  does  not  exist 
there  and  the  Soviet  people  hear  only 
what  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine 
provides  them.  It  is  important  to  focus 
upon  these  painfully  obvious  differ- 
ences because  they  reveal  the  relation- 
ship between  International  peace  and 
Internal  democracy.  The  real  democra- 
cies of  the  world  have  rarely,  in  recent 
history,  engaged  in  aggression  against 
their  neighbors,  owing  In  no  .small  part 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  democra- 
cies that  real  political  opposition  Is  tol- 
erated. 

That  brings  me  back  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  must  make  no  sigreements 
regarding  defensive  technology  under 
which  the  United  States  forebears 
from  availing  Itself  of  presently  unde- 
termined technology.  It  rests  not  only 
upon  the  authority  of  agreed  state- 
ment D— insisted  upon  by  the  Soviet 
Signers  of  ABM— that  we  must  not  so 
agree,  but  upon  the  same  undeniable 
pact,  as  compelling  today  liS  it  was  13 
years  ago  to  the  Soviet  negotiators  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  that  to  make  such 
agreements  is  to  blindly  eschew  the 
possibility  of  employing  an  as  yet  un- 
discovered technology  that  offers  the 
opportunity  to  rid  the  world  of  or  at 
least  depreciate  the  threat  of  offensive 
nuclear  missiles. 

To  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  the  most 
Irresponsible  dereliction.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  attain  the  ultimate,  abso- 
lutely leak-proof  defense  that  the 
President  has  seen  as  a  goal  for  SDI. 
but  history  is  replete  with  examples  of 
science  producing  a  technology  or 
result  which  earlier  scientific  Icswlers. 
the  most  eminent  of  their  time,  had 
proclaimed  in  their  time  to  be  impossi- 
ble of  achievement.  That  Is  why  the 
Soviets  were  so  absolutely  opposed  at 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  foreclosing  the  possibility  of 
their  obtaining  such  future  technol- 
ogies. Arms  control  agreements  have 
proved  to  be  abysmal  failures  in  check- 
ing the  escalating  arms  race  in  offen- 
sive weapons.  The  ABM  in  particular 
was  sold  in  the  United  States  in  no 
small  part  on  the  assurance  that  for- 
bearance from  pursuit  of  defensive 
technology  would  be  rewarded  by  pre- 
vention of  an  offensive  arms  race. 

But  while  that  assurance  has  proved 
tragically  false,  even  primitive  defen- 
sive technology  offers  quite  real  hope 
that  it  can  make  so  doubtful  the  suc- 


cess of  a  Soviet  first  strike  that  it  will 
discourage  rational  Soviet  war  plan- 
ners from  launching  one. 

It  is  this  prospect  that  has  brought 
the  Soviets  back  to  the  arms  control 
tables  at  a  gallop,  far  earlier  than  an- 
ticipated and  having  dropped  all  the 
tough-talkuig  demands  they  had  an- 
nounced when  they  staged  their  dra- 
matic walkout.  They  returned  to 
Geneva  without  previously  demanded 
precondition  to  resumption  of  the 
talks. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything 
the  Soviets  could  offer  as  adequate 
consideration  for  our  abandorunent  of 
SDI  other  than  their  verified  aban- 
donment of  any  strategic  and  conven- 
tional offensive  first-strike  capability. 

And  because  of  the  value  and  hope 
we  attach  to  SDI,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  were  shocked  by  what 
must  be  described  as  our  making  a  uni- 
lateral concession  of  literally  unknown 
dimensions.  I  refer  to  the  U.S.  an- 
nouncement that  we  will  abide  by  a 
more  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  than  the  treaty  itself  re- 
quires. Eaf-lier  I  stated  the  seemingly 
obvious  counsel  that  the  United  States 
should  make  no  unilateral  concessions 
for  which  we  have  received  less  than 
adequate  consideration.  And  yet  in  the 
past  week— acting  unilaterally,  in  ex- 
change for  nothing  from  the  Soviets— 
we  announced  that  although  legally 
entitled  under  that  treaty  to  engage  in 


violations,  including  the  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  their 
battle-management  radar  at  Kras- 
noyarsk. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people,  that 
President  Reagan,  with  the  courage 
and  CEindor  we  have  come  to  expect 
and  admire,  will  deliver  messages  to 
the  Soviet  Premier  that  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev needs  to  understand.  This  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  that  we  will  not 
be  content  simply  to  coexist  with  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  refusing  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  Soviet  challenge,  be- 
cause that  is  a  luxury  we  cannot 
afford  for  ourselves  or  our  allies.  He 
has  made  clear  that  defensive  technol- 
ogy is  off  the  table  in  Geneva,  and  he 
is  right  to  do  so:  because  with  that  de- 
fensive technology,  however  imperfect 
it  may  turn  out  to  be,  we  have  the 
ability  to  substantially  deter  a  Soviet 
first  strike. 

For  us  to  agree  that  we  will  forebear 
indefinitely  for  the  sake  of  our  allies, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  fear  that  we 
will  be  provocative,  and  agree  not  to 
engage  in  the  development  and  testing 
of  space-based  weaponry  (described  in 
agreed  statement  D  as  technology 
■based  on  other  physical  principles") 
is  not  just  inconsistent  with  President 
Reagan's  own  hopes  for  SDI.  Worse  it 
threatens  to  cost  us  precious  time  we 
may  never  be  able  to  regain. 

Only  with  the  testing  in  space  that 


for  the  American  people,  but  also  for 
the  Soviet  people  and  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  some  of  the  specific  points— 
those  that  relate  to  human  rights, 
those  that  relate  to  regional  conflicts 
sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union— on  an- 
other occasion. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  its  generosity 
in  allowing  me  to  set  forward  these 
points  this  morning. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Is  the  Senator  from 
California  yielding  the  floor  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes. 


the  full  development  and  testing  of    is  required  to  make  real  a  space-based 

defensive  technology  can  we  one  day 
make  real  the  President's  devout  wish 
to  save  lives  rather  than  to  avenge 
them. 

In  future,  other  American  Presi- 
dents traveling  to  Geneva  wUl  find 
new  Soviet  leaders  wno  receive,  as  this 
one  has,  the  flattering  attention  of  the 
Western  press.  I  think  they  will  also 
find  a  need  for  constancy  and  strength 
in  American  foreign  policy  so  that  no 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  or  Premier 
ever  mistakes  the  earnestness  of  the 
American  people  or  their  Presidents 
for  peace  to  be  something  that  it  is 
not,  which  is  a  desire  for  peace  at  any 
cost. 

We  must  keep  ourselves  strong.  We 
must  insist  that  any  defensive  technol- 
ogy that  offers  the  prospect  of  peace 
by  discouraging  nuclear  exchange  re- 
ceives every  opportunity  to  achieve 
that  full  potential. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
this  first  meeting  will  be  one  in  which 
President  Reagan  makes  these  things 
crystal  clear.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
future  Presidents,  confronted  with  the 
awesome  challenge  of  preserving  peace 
and  freedom,  will  find  that  their  task 
has  been  made  easier  by  the  strength 
and  constancy  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  President 
Reagan  and  any  American  President 
who  follows  him,  will  if  he  follows 
these  simple  rules,  have  done  all  he 
can  in  the  interest  of  peace,  not  only 


space-based  defensive  weaponry,  we 
would  instead  abide  by  the  more  re- 
strictive Interpretation  that  had  been 
our  understanding  of  the  treaty 
through  the  13  years  since  its  signing. 
That  more  restrictive  understanding  is 
that  development  and  testing  of 
spaced  based  defenses  are  prohibited. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  stated  we  will  stand  by  our  earlier 
understanding— or  misunderstanding— 
of  the  treaty,  but  that  we  reserve  the 
right  under  our  current  and  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  at  some 
point  in  the  future  to  throw  off  this 
self-imposed  constraint  upon  develop- 
ment and  testing. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues their  concern  that  we  have 
made  a  serious  error.  It  is  one,  howev- 
er, that  is  within  our  power  to  correct. 
The  President  has  earlier  this  summer 
wisely  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
portionate response  to  Soviet  arms 
control  violations.  The  doctrine  holds 
that  we  will  monitor  Soviet  conduct 
under  existing  treaties  and  respond  to 
violations  by  exacting  a  real  and  ap- 
propriate cost.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
President  and  his  advisors  to  reconsid- 
er the  decision  whereby  we  have  uni- 
laterally renounced  the  treaty-given 
right  for  space-based  testing.  He  Is 
fully  justified  in  doing  so  on  the  basis 
of  the  treaty  itself.  He  is  more  than 
justified  in  doing  so  as  proportionate 
response  to  past  and  continuing  Soviet 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  concerns 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
reference  to  the  administration's  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  U.S.  obliga- 
tions under  the  ABtA  Treaty  and  the 
negative  impact  that  this  will  have  on 
the  current  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI]  research  effort. 

On  October  6,  Robert  McFarlane, 
the  President's  National  Security  Ad- 
viser appeared  on  the  television  news 
show.  Meet  the  Press,"  and  stated 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  does  not  prevent 
the  research,  testing,  and  development 
of  systems  based  on  new  physical  con- 
cepts that  could  be  used  in  a  strategic 
defense  system. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
subsequently  clarified  or  more  accu- 
rately, negated,  that  position  when  he 
told  the  representatives  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly that  despite  our  view  that  the 
treaty  allows  such  activities  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  conduct 
its  research  activities  within  a  much 
more  restrictive  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  provisions. 

Frankly,  I  fail  to  understand  why 
the  clearly  enunciated  position  ex- 
pressed by  Mr,  McFarlane  was  not  al- 
lowed to  stand  as  the  U.S.  position  on 
this  critically  important  issue. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  rep- 
resents the  best  hope  that  we  have  to 
make  offensive  nuclear  weapons  ol>so- 
lete  and  thus,  perhaps,  begin  to  rid  the 
world  of  them.  These  were  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  President 
when  he  Initiated  the  SDI  research 
program.  There  are  no  guarantees  of 
success  but  It  seems  to  me  that  the  po- 
tential rewards,  the  potential  benefits, 
far  outweigh  the  difficulties  that  In- 
variably accompany  such  significant 
shifts  in  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  believe  that 
U.S.  interests  are  served  by  imposing 
upon  ourselves  restrictions  that 
impede  the  basic  search  for  knowledge 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  SDI  pro- 
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gram.  We  must  not  once  again  work 
against  ourselves. 

I  agree  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  several  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  effect  that  those  of  us  who  have 
strongly  supported  the  SDI  effort  may 
be  forced  to  reaccess  our  strategy  and 
positions  if  the  research  effort  Is  to  be 
hampered  not  only  by  the  expected 
scientific  and  technological  hurdles 
but  also  by  such  unnecessary,  unneed- 
ed  and,  to  me,  totally  inexplicable  self- 
imposed  limitations  as  those  that 
result  from  the  "restrictive  interpreta- 
tion" policy  that  was  reaffirmed  by 
Secretary  Shultz. 

Without  strong  leadership  from  the 
President  and  from  the  people  that 
have  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
his  policies,  the  SDI  effort  Is  doomed 
to  failure.  It  has  already  suffered  a 
telling  blow  as  a  result  of  the  success 
of  Its  opponents  in  slapping  on  the 
"star  wars  '  label. 

SID  Isn't  about  star  wars.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It's  about  the  defense  of  the 
American  people,  of  this  Nation,  and 
of  our  values  and  principles. 

Truly,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  passing 
through  the  !  >oklng  glass  If,  indeed, 
research  efforts  into  means  with 
which  to  defend  the  American 
people— for  that  matter,  all  people- 
are  viewed  as  destabilizing  or  of  being 
somehow  counterproductive  to  the 
search  for  an  enduring  peace  and 
toward  a  world  without  the  daily  risk 
of  nuclear  holocaust. 

If  the  President  and  the  people  who 
surround  him  are  not  committed  to 
the  strongest  research  effort  possible 
under  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
than  I  doubt  whether  there  Is  any 
chance  at  all  of  convincing  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  Importance  of  the 
program  and  of  the  need  to  support 
the  considerable  level  of  funding  that 
is  necessary. 

If  this  commitment  cannot  be  made, 
then  W3  should  take  a  close  look  at 
whether  or  not  the  program  should 
continue  In  a  restricted  research  envi- 
ronment that  virtually  guarantees  fail- 
ure. 

There  is  no  need  or  reason  to  be 
half-hearted  about  our  resolve  in  this 
critical  issue.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
do  all  that  I  can  to  Insure  that  the 
truly  critical  questions  Involved  here 
and  the  central  Issues  at  stake  are 
thoroughly  enunciated  and  examined 
during  the  Important  times  ahead. 


THE         STATE         DEPARTMENTS 
DOUBLE  STANDARD  ON 

SOVIET  SALT  VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  my  time  In  this  SDI-ABM 
Treaty  colloquy  to  register  my  agree- 
ment with  my  colleagues  In  their  criti- 
cism of  the  State  Department's  disloy- 
alty to  President  Reagan  on  the  SDI 
issue,  and  to  support  the  conclusion  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 


Wallop  and  Quayle,  who  stated  on 
October  17,  1985: 

We  are  hoping  the  administration  will 
bring  Its  SDI  policy  and  testing  program 
Into  concert  with  Its  announced,  sounder 
legal  Interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Without  such  changes  any  future  advocacy 
and  support  on  our  part  would  have  to  he 
seriously  reconsidered. 

I  agree  that  the  State  Department  Is 
sabotaging  and  undermining  the  Presi- 
dents  strategic  defense  initiative.  SDI 
Is  President  Reagan's  most  Important 
contribution  to  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  In  the  Washington 
Times  dated  October  18.  1985.  by 
Walter  Andrews  entitled  "Republican 
Senators  Attack  ABM  Treaty  Inter- 
pretation."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articK 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  18, 

1985] 

Republican  Senators  Attack  ABM  Treaty 

Interpretation 

(By  Walter  Andrews) 

Republican  senators  yesterday  lashed  out 
at  the  Reagan  administration  for  Its  latest 
interpretation  of  the  1972  ABM  treaty, 
which  they  said  would  restrict  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  systems  needed  for  the 
proposed  space-based  missile  defense 
system. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Sen.  Malcolm 
Wallop  of  Wyoming  said  he  was  "dismayed" 
by  the  White  House  decision,  which  he  said 
would  reduce  the  Space  Defense  Initiative 
program  strictly  to  laboratory  research  and 
testing. 

It  would  unilaterally  give  away  to  the  So- 
viets SDI  aspects  for  which  they  have  been 
attempting  to  bargain  in  the  Geneva  nucle- 
ar arms  talks,  said  the  senator,  a  congres- 
sional observer  of  the  talks. 

In  a  Joint  statement.  Mr.  Wallop  and  Sen. 
Dan  Quayle  of  Indiana  said  they  hoped  SDI 
policy  and  testing  would  be  linked  with  a 
■sounder"  legal  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
treaty. 

"Without  such  changes,  any  future  advo- 
cacy and  support  on  our  part  lof  SDI) 
would  have  to  l)e  seriously  reconsidered." 
the  statement  said. 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina.  In  a 
separate  statement,  accused  Secretary  of 
State  George  .Shultz  of  undermining  SDI  by 
advocating  a  more  restrictive  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  treaty  In  a  White  House  meet- 
ing last  Friday  and  a  San  Francisco  speech 
Monday. 

Mr.  Helms  said  a  "double  standard"  Is 
being  applied  In  arms  control,  with  the 
United  Stales  held  to  strict  compliance  with 
treaties  and  agreements  and  the  Soviet 
Union  allowed  to  "get  away  with  violation 
after  violation."" 

Other  conservative  senators  plan  a  cam- 
paign of  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  over 
the  next  few  days  to  loosen  the  treaty  inter- 
pretation, sources  said. 

White  House  spokesman  Edward  DJere 
Jiaui  said  the  issue  was  "'moot."  He  said  that, 
even  with  the  restrictive  Interpretation,  the 
SDI  program  would  be  able  to  move  toward 
Its  research  goals  If  given  enough  money  by 
Congress. 

He  said  that,  after  a  careful  evaluation, 
the  administration  had  decided  that  the  re- 
strictive view  of  the  treaty  would  require  no 


restructuring  or  change  of  the  SDI   pro 
gram. 

This  position  was  echoed  by  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Les  Aspin. 
Wisconsin  Democrat. 

In  a  telephone  Interview.  Mr.  Aspin  im- 
plied the  issue  was  moot  in  the  sense  that  it 
would  be  at  least  until  1987  before  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  an  SDI  element 
would  "bump""  up  against  the  ABM  treaty. 

The  so-called  restrictive  Interpretation  of 
the  treaty,  which  prohibits  field-testing  of 
SDI  subsystems  and  components,  has  Ijeen 
the  only  one  adhered  to  by  the  arms  control 
'"clan."'  Mr.  Aspin  said. 

Until  the  Oct.  6  television  Interview  of 
White  House  National  Security  adviser 
Robert  McParlane.  the  broader  InterpreU 
lion  permitting  SDI  testing  "Just  never 
came  up  ...  I  never  heard  that  there  was 
any  other  Interpretation  [than  the  restric- 
tive one)  until  these  guys  thought  of  it,"" 
Mr.  Aspin  said. 

He  implied  Mr.  McFarlane  was  floating  a 
trial  balloon  by  saying  that  White  House 
press  aides  telephoned  reporters  to  make 
sure  they  had  not  missed  the  significance  of 
the  national  security  advisers  remarks. 

However,  the  White  House  spokesman. 
Mr.  DJereJian.  denounced  "Inaccurate  re 
ports  in  th.«  press"  that  Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr. 
McFarlane  were  at  odds  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  treaty. 

Article  V  of  the  treaty  prohibits  develop- 
ment, testing  or  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems, "which  swe  sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based,  or  mobile-based"  The  treaty  defines 
ABM  systems  as  launchers,  missiles  and 
radar  designed  to  Intercept  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles. 

Article  V.  however,  docs  not  cover  the 
exotic  laser  and  particle  beam  weapons 
being  researched  in  the  SDI  program.  These 
weapons  of  "other  physical  principles"  are 
covered  in  an  addition  to  the  treaty  of 
agreed-upon  statements  and  common  under, 
standings— specifically,  statement  "D." 

It  says.  "In  order  to  insure  fulfillment  of 
the  obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems 
and  their  components  .  .  the  parties  agree 
that  in  the  event  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles  and  including  com 
ponents  capable  of  sutwtltuting  for  ABM  in- 
terceptor missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  are  created  In  the  future,  specific 
limitations  on  such  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents would  be  subject  to  discussion  [with 
the  Soviets)  " 

Mr.  McParlane  cited  this  statement  In  his 
television  appearance  as  allowing  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  SDI  components  and 
systems. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  State  Department 
has  a  double  standard  on  arms  control 
treaty  compliance:  The  United  States 
must  bend  over  backward  and  over- 
comply,  while  the  Soviets  can  violate 
with  Impunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  following  letters: 

First.  Letter  to  the  President  from 
Senator  S-vtcms;  October  17.  1985.  on 
new  Soviet  SALT  I  violations  with  the 
SS-25  mobile  ICBM. 

Second.  Letter  to  the  President  from 
Senators  Symms  and  Wallop.  June 
24.  1985.  on  Soviet  SALT  I  violations. 
Third.  Letter  to  the  President  from 
Senators  Helms.  Symms.  Hecht. 
Wallop.    Garn.    Laxalt.    Thurmond. 


and  Denton,  on  Soviet  SALT  vlola- 
tioris  and  the  summit,  dated  Septem- 
ber 9,  1985  (with  attachment). 

Fourth.  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
commentary  on  this  letter,  of  October 
9,  1985. 

Fifth.  Letter  to  the  President  from 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  Idaho,  Senator  Jim  McClure, 
dated  October  4,  1985,  on  Soviet  SALT 
violations  and  the  sununlt. 

new  soviet  salt  vioLA'noNs  OS  EVE  or 
summit 
Mr.  President,  a  new  Soviet  triple 
violation  of  SALT  accords  can  now  be 
announced  for  the  first  time.  I  hereby 
announce  that  the  newly  deployed 
Soviet  SS-25  mobile  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  violates: 

First.  The  1972  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  on  Strategic  Offensive 
Weapons,  by  defeating  its  objective 
and  purpose. 

Second.  The  1974  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  Pr(3cedures  for  Disman- 
tling ICBM's. 

Third.  The  1979  SALT  II  Treaty,  in 
multiple  ways. 

Let  me  explain  why  the  new  Soviet 
SS-25  ICBM  violates  these  three 
SALT  agreements.  First,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  just  dropped  the 
"X"  In  the  designation  for  the  SS-25, 
which  means  that  It  is  deployed  and 
operational.  The  administration's  Oc- 
tober 1985  white  paper  on  Soviet  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Programs  for  the  first 
time  reveals  that  the  SS-25  Is  oper- 
ational. The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Weinberger,  also  confirmed  this  fact 
today.  Second,  according  to  this  docu- 
ment the  Soviets  have  announced  SS- 
25  deployment  themselves.  Third, 
President  Reagan  stated  In  his  Febru- 
ary 1,  1985,  report  to  Congress  on 
Soviet  SALT  violations  that  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  the  SS-25  would  be  a 
future  violation  of  SALT  I.  Thus 
President  Reagan  will  have  to  confirm 
these  new  violations  before  the  No- 
vember 19,  1985,  United  States-Soviet 
Geneva  summit  meeting. 

The  SS-25  defeats  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  SALT  I  constraints  on 
ICBM  launchers,  because  It  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  U.S.  unilateral  statement 
saying  that: 

The  United  States  would  consider  the  de- 
ployment of  operational  land-mobile  ICBM 
launchers  during  the  period  of  the  interim 
agreement  as  inconsistent  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  agreement. 

The  SS-25  defeats  the  object  and 
purpose  of  SALT  i.  The  SALT  I  inter- 
im agreement  was  extended  In  October 
1977  by  mutual  United  States-Soviet 
parallel  statements,  and  is  of  indefi- 
nite duration. 

The  SS-25  deployment  violates  the 
SALT  I  dismantling  procedures,  be- 
cause the  SS-25  is  being  supported 
from  old  SS-7  ICBM  support  facilities, 
which  Is  directly  prohibited. 

Finally,  the  SS-25  violates  SALT  II. 
because  It  Is  a  prohibited  second  type 


ICBM.  It  was  prohibited  by  SALT  II 
to  be  either  tested  or  deployed.  Its 
testing  was  also  fully  encrypted,  an- 
other violation  of  SALT  II.  Its  testing 
was  conducted  at  night,  from  camou- 
flaged launchers,  also  violating  the 
SALT  II  provisions  requiring  that  the 
United  States  l>e  able  to  establish  the 
relationship  between  a  new  type 
ICBM  and  its  launchers.  F^ally.  the 
SS-25  violates  the  covert  MIRVing 
prohibition  of  SALT  II.  because  its 
single  warhead  weigh.s  much  less  than 
half  the  total  SS-25  thro*  weight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times  dated  October  22.  1985,  en- 
titled '"Soviet  SS-25,  "  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  UPI 
story  of  today  by  Richard  Gross  enti- 
tled "Weinberger  Charges  SALT  II 
Violation."' 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  finally  that  two 
articles  by  Mr.  David  S.  Sullivan,  one 
of  my  legislative  assistants  for  defense 
and  foreign  affairs,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Both  articles  have  been 
cleared  by  the  CIA.  They  are: 

"Unknown  Danger:  The  New  Soviet 
Missile  Gaps.'"  This  article  will  be  pub- 
lished later  this  month  in  Japanese 
translation  in  the  Japanese  quarterly 
journal  Defense  Information;  pub- 
lished by  Sankei  Shimbun. 

""Soviet  Negotiating  Deception  and 
Treaty  Violations  in  Arms  Control."' 
This  will  be  a  chapter  in  a  forthcom- 
ing book  on  Soviet  strategic  deception. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  October  17,  1985. 
The  President, 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  note  that  my  ques- 
tions posed  to  you  with  Senator  Wallop  on 
June  24,  1985  on  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  I 
have  not  been  answered. 

The  Soviet  SS-25  mobile  ICBM  Is  now 
Judged  by  both  the  Soviets  smd  the  U.S.  to 
be  operational  at  several  Soviet  missile  com- 
plexes previously  housing  old  SS-7  ICBM's. 
You  stated  In  your  February  1.  1985  Report 
to  Congress  on  Soviet  SALT  violations  that 
Soviet  SS-25  deployment  at  old  ICBM  com- 
plexes would  be  a  "future  violation""  of 
SALT  I.  Does  this  now  confirmed  Soviet  de- 
ployment violate  the  SALT  I  ICBM  disman- 
tling procedures,  and  also  violate  SALT  I  by 
defeating  its  object  and  purpose?  "When  will 
these  and  other  Soviet  SALT  violations  be 
confirmed  to  Congress? 
Respectfully, 

Steve  Symms, 
U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  June  24,  1985. 
The  President. 
77ie  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  We  would  like  you  to 
know  that  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
on  June  U.  1985  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  requiring  a 
Report  to  Congress  on  the  Military  Conse- 


quences of  all  Soviet  SALT  violations  i  en- 
closed). This  report  Is  long  overdue.  ha\lng 
been  repeatedly  requested  from  the  Admin- 
istration since  March  1,  1984.  We  now  re- 
quest that  this  report  be  dealt  with  in  the 
November  15,  1985  Report. 

We  are  enclosing  our  own  analysis  of  the 
military  consequences  of  the  Soviet  SALT 
violations  as  well  as  our  analysis  of  the  1978 
JCS  predictions  on  the  effects  of  SALT  II. 
We  hope  Inese  will  be  of  possible  use  by  the 
JCS  In  writing  their  contribution  to  the  re- 
quired report  of  the  Defense  Department. 
We  ask  these  be  shown  to  Col.  Dick  Toy 
USAF  and  Commander  Mariner  Cox  USN. 

We  note  that  In  your  June  10.  1985  Report 
to  Congress  on  Continued  U.S.  SALT  II 
Compliance,  the  Administration  stated  that 
"the  Soviets  have  complied  with  the  letter 
of  SALT  I"  and  that  "The  Soviets  have  not 
violated  the  SALT  I  limits  on  ICBM  and 
SLBM  launchers."' 

These  statements  completely  contradict 
our  1980  and  1984  Republican  Party  Plat- 
form charge  that  there  was  a  Carter-Mon- 
dale  Administration  coverup  of  Soviet  SALT 
I  violations.  The  1980  Republican  Party 
Platform  stated:  "The  Republican  Party  de- 
plores the  attempts  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration to  cover-up  Soviet  non-compliance 
with    arms    control    agreements  We 

pledge  to  end  the  Carter  cover-up  of  Soviet 
violations  of  SALT  I  and  H  .  .  ."  The  1984 
Republican  Party  Plaiform  repeated  Its  con- 
demnation of  Ca.ner  Mondale  efforts  to 
cover-up  Soviet  violations  of  the  1972  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  agreement .  .  ."" 

Moreover,  the  June  10,  1985  sUtemenU 
also  totally  contradict  your  own  OAC 
Report  released  to  Congress  on  October  10, 
1984.  The  GAC  Report  states  that  Soviet 
deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19  ICBM  to  re- 
place the  light  SS-lI  was  a  circumvention 
of  SALT  I  defeating  its  obJccUve  and  pur- 
pose. It  also  states  that  the  Soviet*  violated 
SALT  I  by  exceeding  the  SALT  I  SLBM  ceU- 
ing  and  violated  the  prohibition  of  deliber- 
ate Interference  with  U.S.  National  Techni- 
cal Means  of  verification  by  their  extensive 
camouflage,  concealment  and  deception. 

Ongoing  Soviet  deployment  of  the  mobile 
SS-16.  SS-24,  and  SS-25  ICBMs  also  defeats 
the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT  I.  because 
It  Is  inconsistent  with  the  U.S.  SALT  I  Uni- 
lateral SUtement  against  mobile  ICBM  de- 
ployment. 

Further,  reported  deployment  of  oper- 
ational SS-25  mobile  ICBMs  at  the  Yurya 
old  SS-7  complex  violates  SALT  I  disman- 
tling procedures  for  SS-7  ICBMs. 

In  addition,  you  have  confirmed  that  the 
Soviets  are  deploying  long  range  SLCMs  on 
their  Stretch  Yankee  Class  Submarine,  cir- 
cumventing the  SALT  I  dismantling  proce- 
dures. 

In  sum,  there  are  at  least  8  violations  of 
SALT  I,  five  of  which  are  confirmed  by 
Presidential  Reports  to  Congress.  Several 
others  have  been  confirmed  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  Henry  Kissinger  and  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird. 

Additional  violations  of  SALT  I  mentioned 
In  the  press  include  the  following: 

1.  PEUlure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs  on 
time,  and  continuous  falsification  of  off  leal 
deactivation  reports  between  1975  and  1982: 

2.  Keeping  18  SS-9  FOBS  ICBMs  at  an 
ICBM  test  range  Illegally  operational: 

3.  Violation  of  Brezhnev's  1972  pledge  not 
to  buUd  mobUe  ICBMs: 

4.  Violation  of  Brezhnevs  1972  pledge  to 
dismantle  the  entire  G  Class  of  strategic 
submarines; 
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5.  Deploying  SS-U  ICBMs  at  SS-4  and 
SS-5  soft  sites  for  covert  soft  launch  In  vio- 
lation of  the  celling  on  ICBM  launchers. 

We  request  your  comments  on  these  addi- 
tional Soviet  SALT  I  violations. 

Could  you  please  explain  to  us  the  reasons 
for  these  Important  contradictions  of  our 
1980  and  1984  Republican  Party  Platforms 
and  your  own  OAC  Report  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble? 

Sincerely. 

Steve  Syvms. 

MALCOL.M  WaIXOP. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  September  9.  198S. 
The  President. 
77ie  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  loyal  Reagan  sup- 
porters, we  are  writing  to  share  the  strong 
concern  you  expressed  to  us  on  June  10. 
1985  about  the  military  Implications  of  the 
Soviet  SALT  and  other  arms  control  treaty 
violations.  We  agree  with  your  resolve  to  re- 
spond to  the  expanding  pattern  of  Soviet 
violations.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  raise  yet 
again  the  32  Presldentlally  reported  or  con- 
firmed Soviet  violations  with  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  at  the  November  19. 
1985  Geneva  Summit  Meeting.  Until  the  So- 
viets admit  and  reverse  SALT  violations,  the 
existing  arms  control  treaties  and  negotiat- 
ing process  only  undermine  the  security  of 
America  and  the  Free  World. 

soviet  salt  violations 

You  have  courageously  reported  three 
times  since  January  23,  1984,  on  Soviet 
SALT  and  other  arms  control  treaty  viol- 
tlons.  We  agree  that  the  most  dangerous 
Soviet  violations  are: 

1.  Disregard  of  qualitative  constraints  of 
SALT  II,  in  particular,  Soviet  large-scale  de- 
ployment of  the  prohibited  second  new-type 
ICBM,  the  mobile  SS-25: 

2.  Hundreds  of  Soviet  Strategic  Nuclear 
Delivery  Vehicles  exceeding  the  SALT  II 
launcher  ceilings,  when  equality  was  man- 
dated; 

3.  The  prohibited  Soviet  SS-NX-23  heavy 
SLBM: 

4.  Expanding  Soviet  disregard  for  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  limits.  Including  Soviet  ABM- 
mode  tests  of  air  defense  missiles  and 
radars: 

5.  The  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  Battle  Manage- 
ment Radar  violations: 

6.  Soviet  deployment  of  a  prohibited  radar 
and  mobile  ABM  capability  base  for  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense:  and 

7.  Violation  of  the  1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement  by  sending  offensive 
weapons  to  Cuba. 

Attached  for  public  reference  Is  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  32  Soviet  SALT  and  other 
arms  control  treaty  vio'r.tions  which  you 
and  your  administration  nave  reported  or 
confirmed  in  the  three  reports  you  have 
sent  to  Congress,  together  with  a  list  of  22 
additional  Soviet  violations  or  circumven- 
tions reported  in  the  press.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  these  violations  have  been  aggre- 
gated. 

There  are  now  reports  of  impending 
Soviet  probable  violation  of  the  1967  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco  prohibiting  nuclear  weapons  In 
Latin  America,  by  their  sending  of  a  Soviet 
naval  warship  squadron  with  nuclear  mis- 
siles to  visit  the  Mexican  port  of  Veracruz. 

proportionate  responses 
As  you  correctly  pointed  out  in  your  June 
10.  1985  statement  to  Congress  on  interim 
restraint,     "proportionate     responses"     to 


these  Soviet  violations  are  necessary,  and 
Congress  responded  by  authorizing  such 
proportionate  responses  In  the  FY  1986  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill. 

Your  three  reports  have  been  Important 
steps  In  educating  the  American  people 
about  the  Soviet  threat,  as  was  the  declassi- 
fied National  Intelligence  Estimate  on  the 
unprecedented  Soviet  offensive  and  defen- 
sive strategic  buildups  released  to  the 
Senate  at  White  House  request  in  June.  We 
support  your  continued  declassification  ef- 
forts. 

We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  study  that 
you  directed  the  Defense  Department  to 
prepare,  the  "Response  to  Soviet  Violations 
Paper."  due  to  you  by  November  15.  1985. 
Because  you  have  announced  that  you 
Intend  to  make  this  study  part  of  your  FY 
1987  Defense  budget  request  to  Congress  in 
January,  1986.  we  request  consultation  on 
the  resulU  on  the  RSVP"  study  effort,  as 
well  as  an  twlvance  copy  of  a  summary  of  its 
most  importsmt  conclusions  as  soon  as  you 
can  make  It  available  to  Congress. 

Against  this  background  of  these  32  Presl- 
dentlally reported  and  confirmed  Soviet  vio- 
lations, we  hope  that  you  will  not  give  final 
approval  to  proceed  with  scrapping  our 
highly  survivable  Poseidon  submarines  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  unratified  and  fa- 
tally flawed"  SALT  II  Treaty  which  the  So- 
viets are  clearly  violating.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  there  are  serious  Constitutional  and 
legal  problems  involved  in  prolonged  U.S. 
compliance  with  an  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty,  beyond,  the  severe  dangers  to  U.S. 
national  security  of  U.S.  unilateral  compli- 
ance. 

As  you  correctly  stated  to  Congress  on 
June  10.  continued  U.S.  SALT  11  compliance 
and  progress  In  arms  control  requires  that 
"the  Soviet  Union  take  the  positive,  con- 
crete steps  to  correct  Its  non-compliance  .  .  . 
and  reverse  its  unparalleled  and  unwarrant- 
ed military  buildup."  The  Impending 
Geneva  U.S.-Sovlet  Summit  may  be  the  So- 
viets' last  chance,  and  your  best  opportunity 
to  remind  the  Soviet  leadership  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  reversing  their  arms  control 
breaches. 

GORBACHEV'S  DENIALS 

In  this  regard,  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  bold  claim  of  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in 
the  September  9  1985  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine: 

"There  are  aiso  still  in  effect  such  treaties 
as  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  SALT  II  provisions 
.  .  .  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  In 
three  environments.  7"o  this  day,  so  far.  they 
are  in  operation.  But  even  today,  attempts 
are  being  made  to  remove  these  restraints 
or  at  least  to  raise  the  question  of  overturn- 
ing the  treaties,  of  abrogating  them."  (Italic 
added.) 

We  marvel  at  the  brazenness  of  these  de- 
ceptive and  dupllcitous  Soviet  denials  that 
they  are  violating  the  ABM  Treaty  as  well 
as  SALT  I  and  II  and  the  nuclear  testing 
bans.  Gorbachev  Is  attempting  to  blame 
concern  about  the  viability  of  SALT  I  and  II 
on  the  U.S.  and  deflect  it  from  the  Soviets. 
But  the  Soviet  SALT  violations  are  so  obvl 
ous  and  so  challenging  to  world  peace  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  hidden  by  Soviet  lies 
and  deceptions.  Unless  reversed,  these  acts 
by  themselves  constitute  the  long  feared 
Soviet  "Break  Out"  from  arms  control  re- 
straints. 

Previous  U.S.  Administrations  have  re- 
peatedly vowed  that  If  the  U.S.  detected  any 
significant  Soviet  arms  control  violation, 
the  U.S.  would  reassess  the  entire  spectrum 


of  U.S.-Sovlet  relations.  We  urge  you  to  do 
this.  Even  the  Carter  Administration  vowed 
that  the  U.S.  would  match  or  overmatch 
any  Soviet  strategic  buildup  In  violation  of 
SALT  II.  Gorbachev's  brazen  denials  of 
Soviet  violations  indicate  clearly  that  so  far 
your  effort  expressed  on  June  10  to  "go  the 
extra  mile"  In  U.S.  interim  restraint  has 
been  futile.  If  the  Soviets  will  not  even 
admit  their  violations,  will  they  ever  reverse 
them?  It  is  time  for  you  to  act  decisively. 

As  your  own  National  Security  Advisor 
stated  on  June  10:  "There  can  not  be  a 
future  regime  of  arms  control  without  com- 
pliance." He  added  that  "If  arms  control  by 
extraordinary  Soviet  violations  were  to  lose 
Its  meaning,  we  would  have  to  build  more 
systems  clearly.  '  In  fact,  we  strongly  urge 
you  to  Invoke  supreme  U.S.  national  securi- 
ty Interests  and  selectively  withdraw  from 
those  provisions  of  arms  control  treaties 
that  the  Soviets  are  systematically  violat- 
ing. As  your  own  National  Security  Advisor 
also  stated  on  June  10,  "Non-compliance 
does  entail  costs.  " 

GORBACHEV'S  BLACKMAIL  THREATS 

Mr.  President,  we  also  urge  your  vigilance 
and  preparation  for  response  to  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev's  chilling  new 
threats  against  world  peace,  also  recently 
expressed  in  Time  magazine: 

"Relations  between  our  two  countries  are 
continuing  to  deteriorate,  the  arms  race  Is 
Intensifying,  and  the  war  threat  is  not  sub- 
siding. ...  It  looks  like  the  stage  is  being 
set  for  a  bout  between  some  kind  of  political 
'super  gladiators'  .  .  .  [the]  situation  today 
Is  highly  complex,  very  tense.  I  would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  explosive  .  .  .  would  there 
not  be  a  temptation  to  believe  'at  last  we 
have  overtaken  our  partner.  Is  it  not  time 
then  to  seek  to  achieve  superiority  and  to 
untie  our  hands  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy?' .  .  .  time  Is  passing  and  it  might  be 
too  late  [to  reverse  the  crisis  in  U.S.-Sovlet 
relations.]  The  train  might  have  already 
left  the  sutlon  ...  We  must  not  allow 
things  to  go  so  far  as  confrontation  between 
our  two  countries  ...  I  would  say  that  we 
would  come  to  an  Unpredictable  phase  In  re- 
lations "  (Time.  September  9,  1985.  Italic 
added.) 

Mr.  President,  these  Gorbachev  state- 
ments should  be  interpreted  as  explicit,  ex- 
tremely dangerous  nuclear  blackmail 
threats,  from  the  lop  Soviet  leader  himself. 
These  threats  suggest  that  Gorbachev  plans 
a  confrontational  Summit  meeting:  either 
you  must  abandon  your  own  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  and  acquiesce  to  Soviet  stra- 
tegic superiority,  or  the  Soviets  may  pro- 
voke a  mUltary.  even  a  nuclear  crisis  In 
which  they  have  clear  preponderance  and 
the  U.S.  would  have  to  back  down. 

BREZHNEV'S  SECRET  BOAST 

We  remind  you  of  the  prophetic,  then- 
secret  boast  by  an  earlier  Soviet  General 
Secretary.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  before  East  Eu- 
ropean Communist  leaders  In  Prague  In  the 
Spring  of  1973.  which  Is  well  on  its  way.  un- 
fortunately, to  coming  true: 

"We  are  achieving  with  detente  what  our 
predecessors  have  been  unable  to  achieve 
using  the  mailed  fist  .  .  .  because  of  the  de- 
cisive shift  In  the  correlation  of  forces,  by 
1985  we  will  be  able  to  exert  our  will  wher- 
ever we  need  to." 

The  responsibility  rests  in  your  hands  to 
make  sure  that  Brezhnev's  goal  is  not  satis 
fled.  You  yourself  have  conceded  Soviet 
strategic  superiority  publicly  at  least  7  times 
since  1982.  Your  National  Security  Advisor 
stated  on  June  10,:  "there  has  been,  clearly. 


an  Increase  In  both  the  pace  and  quality  of 
Soviet  building  programs.  .  .  .  "  The  declassi- 
fied National  JntelUgence  Estimate  confirms 
many  details  of  this  unprecedented  Soviet 
.strategic  buildup.  The  Soviets  have  gained 
their  main  objective  of  strategic  superiority 
over  the  U.S.  through  their  SALT  Break 
Out  violations,  and  thus  they  will  be  very 
reluctant  to  correct  these  violations.  Indeed, 
deliberate  Soviet  efforts  to  counter  U.S.  Na- 
tional Technical  Means  of  verification 
strongly  indicate  a  Soviet  intention  to  perse- 
vere In  their  violations. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  continue  to 
stand  up  sti-ongly  for  American  national  se- 
curity interests  by  achieving  the  reversal  of 
the  Soviet  SALT  Break  Out  violations, 
either  by  bUateral  diplomacy  at  the  Summit 
or  by  selective  U.S.  abrogation  and  unilater- 
al U.S.  defense  programs  which  proportion- 
ately respond  to  them. 

MX  AND  SDI  CUTBACKS 

We  note  with  grave  concern  the  recent 
Congresslonally  Imposed  cutbacks  In  your 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  In  MX  de- 
pln>'ment.  but  we  are  especially  alarmed 
with  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger's  recent 
agreement  to  stop  MX  deployment  at  no 
more  than  50  ICBMs  In  existing  Mlnuteman 
silos  and  not  seek  further  MX  deployment 
funds  In  the  FY  1987  Defense  Budget  now 
in  preparation  at  the  Pentagon.  This  will 
delay  the  already  long-delayed  MX  program 
another  year,  for  no  good  reason,  and  we 
may  not  get  even  100  MXs  until  after  1989. 
If  then.  Even  the  Carter  Administration 
planned  200  survivable  MX  ICBMs.  to  be 
operational  by  early  1986.  And  as  your  June 
10  Report  to  Congress  stated:  ".  .  .  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  U.S.  strategic  modernization 
program  must  be  maintained." 

We  believe  that  currently  planned  strate- 
gic force  cutbacks  go  In  precisely  the  oppo- 
site direction,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
top  Soviet  leader  is  describing  the  interna- 
tional situation  as  'explosive."  As  your  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor  stated  on  June  10. 
we  should  be  "accelerating  and  adding  to 
the  U.S.  strategic  modernization  program." 
in  light  of  the  Soviet  violations. 

Finally,  we  are  reassured  by  your  National 
Security  Advisor's  statement  that  you  will 
■'reach  some  decisions  based  on  the  [De- 
fense] Secretary's  report  to  [the  President] 
in  November.  These  would  probably  be  re- 
flected In  the  [FY  1987  Defense)  budget 
submission  In  January. " 

ARMS  CONTROL  COMPUANCE  SITPPLEMEirrAL 

We  urge  you  to  assemble  all  of  your  pro- 
portional response  options  to  the  Soviet  vio- 
lations in  a  fiscal  year  1986  Arms  Control 
Compliance  Supplemental  Defense  Request, 
so  that  both  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Congress  can  honestly  assess  the  threats 
and  requirements  posed  by  the  Soviet  SALT 
Break  Out  violations  in  one  package,  unem- 
cumbered  by  other  defense  or  budgetary 
considerations. 

As  your  National  Security  Advisor  stated 
on  June  10,  the  Soviets  must  'get  back  In 
compliance,  or  you  can  expect  compensating 
measures  to  be  taken  ...  we  will  take  action 
to  account  for  what  they've  already  done  In 
violation. "  But  he  added:  "at  the  bottom, 
the  basic  criterion  must  be  assuring  the  se- 
curity of  th»  United  States."  We  agree. 

YOUR  LEGACY 

We  believe  that  your  legacy  should  be 
that  of  the  Leader  who  has  tried  to  restore 
American  strength,  power,  and  moral  au- 
thority. The  people  who  gave  you  a  land- 
slide victory  in  both  1980  and  1984  gave  you 
that  mandate  on  the  basis  of  this  commit- 


ment. We  urge  you  to  continue  to  make  this 

your  legacy. 

Sincerely. 
Jesse  Helms.  Steve  Symms.  Chic  Hecht. 
Malcolm    Wallop.    Jake    Gam.    Paul 
Laxalt.   Strom   Thurmond,   and   Jere- 
miah Denton. 

Attachment:  Soviet  Arms  Control 
Violations 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  military  im- 
plications of  the  Soviet  SALT  violations  and 
deceptions,  we  need  to  summarize  these 
Presldentlally  confirmed  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol treaty  violations.  Moreover,  when  these 
violations  were  first  released,  they  were 
downplayed  by  both  the  White  House  and 
by  the  media,  so  they  are  not  in  fact  well- 
known  at  all.  It  is  Important  to  note  further 
that  these  are  the  unanimously  agreed  find- 
ings of  the  national  security  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  government.  There  were 
no  dissenting  footnotes  nor  disagreeing 
qualifications  by  any  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  these  Presidential  Reports  to 
Congress.  There  are  now  32  Soviet  arms 
control  treaty  violations  agreed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Executive  Branch,  and  report- 
ed by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 

These  32  violations  are  summarized,  for 
the  first  time  aggregated  in  one  place  pub- 
licly, as  follows  according  to  the  different 
treaties  violated. 

32  soviet  arms  CONTROL  TREATY  VIOLATIONS 
CONFIRMED  AND  AGREED  WITHIN  THE  REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Box:  11  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet 
violations  of  the  1979  SALT  II  Treaty 

1.  Soviet  buildup  of  over  378  Strategic  Nu- 
clear Delivery  Vehicles  (SNDVs)  above  the 
2504  level  of  Soviet  SNDVs  as  of  June,  1979; 

2.  Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  over  632 
SNDVs  down  to  the  2,250  SALT  II  SNDV 
level; 

3.  Soviet  development  and  operational  de- 
ployment at  over  20  bases  of  an  initial  incre- 
ment of  200  launchers  for  the  SS-25  mobile 
ICBM  is  a  violation  of  the  SALT  II  prohibi- 
tion on  a  second  ""new  type"  ICBM; 

4.  The  Re-entry  Vehicle  of  the  SS-25  is 
less  than  one  half  the  total  missile  Throw- 
Weight,  constituting  Covert  MIRVing  with 
a  3  MIRV  capabUlty; 

5.  The  Soviet  SS-NX-23  SLBM  constitutes 
a  prohibited  heavy  new  SLBM: 

6.  Soviet  production  of  more  than  30 
Backfire  bombers  per  year— over  14  extra.  Il- 
legal Backfire  bombers,  or  several  illegal 
Backfire  squadrons— constitutes  a  Soviet 
violation  of  Brezhnev's  Backfire  bomlier 
production  pledge,  which  former  President 
Carter  told  the  Senate  was  an  Integral  part 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty; 

7.  Arctic  basing  of  Backfire  Ixjmbers,  in- 
creasing their  range,  another  violation  of 
Brezhnev's  Backfire  bomber  pledge; 

8.  Probably  equipping  bombers  with  a  re- 
fueling probe,  also  contrary  to  Brezhnev's 
Backfire  pledge.  Increasing  Backfire's  range 
illegally: 

9.  Soviet  deliberate  Interference  with  US 
National  Technical  Means  of  verification, 
by  a  continuously  expanding  pattern  of 
strategic  Camouflage,  Concealment,  and  De- 
ception; 

10.  Almost  total  encryption  of  all  new 
Soviet  missile  testing  telemetry; 

U.  Probable  Soviet  deployment  of  200 
banned  SS-16  mobile  ICBMs. 

These  Soviet  SALT  II  violations  have 
enormous  strategic  significance,  both  mili- 
tary and  political.  Altogether,  they  amount 
to    Soviet   strategic    offensive    superiority. 


First,  they  result  In  about  632  more  Soviet 
SNDVs  than  are  allowed  by  SALT  II. 
Second,  they  augment  the  already  over- 
whelming Soviet  first  strike  capability  actu- 
ally codified  with  US  agreement  In  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  itself.  Even 
more  Importantly.  US  unilateral  compliance 
with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  which 
the  Soviets  are  confirmed  to  be  violating  at 
will  actually  demonstrates  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  superiority  to  the  world.  If  the 
numbers  themselves  did  not  demonstrate 
Soviet  superiority,  then  overt  US  agreement 
to  unequal  levels  of  forces  in  complying  con- 
trary to  its  own  laws  and  Constitution  with 
an  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  clearly  dem- 
onstrates US  acqulesence  to  Soviet  superior- 
ity. And  the  Soviets  are  estimated  to  be  pre- 
paring to  deploy  over  700  more  mobile 
ICBM  launchers  by  1987  in  addition  to  their 
already  overwhelming  6  to  1  superiority  In 
ICBM  warhead  capabilities.  The  Soviets  are 
already  thus  10  to  15  years  ahead  of  the  US 
In  strategic  offensive  capabiiities. 

Box:  7  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet 
violations  of  the  1972  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty 

12.  The  siting,  orientation,  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  Battle 
Management  radar  violate  3  provisions  of 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty: 

13.  ABM-mode  tests  of  Soviet  Surface-to- 
Alr-Mlsslles  and  radars  are  highly  probable 
violations  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty; 

14.  The  Soviets  may  be  developing  and  de- 
ploying a  territorial,  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense, which  would  violate  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Tteaty  ban  on  developing  even  a  base  for  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense: 

15.  Mobility  of  the  ABM-3  system  is  a  po- 
tential violation  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty, 
which  bans  mobile  ABMs: 

16.  Soviet  rapid  relocation  without  prior 
notification  of  a  "Flat  Twin  "  ABM-3  mobUe 
radar,  creating  the  Kamchatka  ABM  test 
range,  was  a  violation  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty; 

17.  Confirmed  Soviet  falsification  of  their 
dismantling  of  excess  ABM  test  range 
launchers  in  1974.  which  violated  the  1974 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  dismantling  proce- 
dures; 

18.  Soviet  deliberate  concealment  activi- 
ties impede  verification  in  violation  of  the 
SAI^T  I  ABM  Treaty. 

These  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  have  enormous  significance, 
both  military  and  political.  The  Soviets  are 
planning  to  deploy  over  3,000  mobile  ABM 
Intercepters  by  1987,  for  a  nationwide  ABM 
defense.  They  can  already  defend  almost 
20%  of  their  strategic  forces,  and  soon  they 
will  be  able  to  defend  50  to  66%.  The  Soviets 
are  over  10  years  ahead  of  the  US  In  strate- 
gic defenses. 

Box  4  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  the  1972  SALT  I  InUnm  Agree- 
ment on  Offensive  Weapons 

19.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  Heavy  SS-19 
ICBM  and  the  Medium  SS-17  ICBM  to  re- 
place the  Ught  SS-11  ICBM  was  a  circum- 
vention defeating  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement:  this  viola- 
tion alone  increased  the  Soviet  counterforce 
threat  by  a  factor  of  6  and  was  as  significant 
a  setback  for  US  national  security  as  the 
loss  of  the  Viet  Nam  War  itself  through 
Communist  violation  of  the  1973  Paris 
Peace  Agreement; 

20.  Soviet  deployment  of  modem  subma 
rines  exceeding  the  limit  of  740  SLBM 
launchers  without  dismantling  other  ICBM 
or  SLBM  launchers,  which  the  Soviets  actu- 
ally admitted,  violated  the  SALT  I  Interim 
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Agreement;  It  actually  took  the  Soviete  until 
1981.  five  years  after  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  expired,  to  deactivate  all  209  SS- 
7/8s  required; 

21.  Soviet  deliberate  Camouflage.  Conceal- 
ment and  Deception  activities  impeded  veri- 
fication, in  violation  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement; 

22.  Implied  circumvention  of  the  1974 
SALT  I  submarine  dismantling  procedures, 
through  deployment  of  long-range,  super- 
sonic SLCMs  on  Stretch  Y  Class  subma- 
rines. 

BoT.'  Presidential  confirmation  of  manifold 
Soviet  nuclear  test  ban  violations 

23.  The  1958-1961  Nuclear  Test  Moratori- 
um. 

The  Soviets  breached  a  unilateral  commit- 
ment by  engaging  in  atmospheric  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  August.  1961; 

24.  The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 
The  Soviets  violated  the  Limited  Test  Ban 

Treaty  by  extra-territorial  venting  of  radio- 
active nuclear  debris  from  underground  nu- 
clear weapons  tests.  (There  have  been  over 
30  conclusively  confirmed  Soviet  extraterri- 
torial ventings.  and  hundreds  of  other  prob- 
able and  likely  violations.) 

25.  The  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
The  US  Government  has  determined  that 

the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  have  violated 
the  underground  nuclear  testing  yield  limit 
(150  kllotons)  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  (See  chart.  There  have  now  been 
well  over  16  Soviet  high  yield  tests  violating 
the  TTBT. ) 

The  many  Soviet  nuclear  test  ban  viola 
tions  have  allowed  the  Soviets  to  develop 
and  test  much  more  lethal  warheads  for 
their  new  ICBMs.  SLBMs.  and  cruise  mis- 
siles. Thus,  these  Soviet  violations  have 
enormous  strategic  significance. 

Box:  Presidential  confirmation  of  Soviet 
violations  of  the  Kennedy- Khrushchev 
agreement  on  Cuba  of  1962 

26.  The  Soviets  breached  a  unlateral  com- 
mitment by  sending  offensive  weapons- 
intercontinental  nuclear-oelivery  capable 
bombers,  nuclear-delivery  capable  fighter- 
bombers,  and  various  kinds  of  nuclear  mis- 
sile submarines— back  to  Cuba,  beginning  In 
1969. 

On  September  14.  1983.  President  Reagan 
for  a  second  time  confirmed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  violated  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement  which  ended  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis:  "That  agreement  has  been 
abrogated  many  times  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  In  the  bringing  of  what  can  only 
be  described  as  offensive  weapons,  not  de- 
fensive, there."  This  Presidential  statement 
has  been  backed  up  by  the  CIA  Director, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy.  Even  the  State  Department  concedes 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the  "spirit" 
of  the  Agreement. 

Box:  Other  Soviet  Arms  Control  Treaty 
violations  confirmed  by  the  President 

27.  The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemi- 
cal Weapons.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  determined  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  violating  the  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemi- 
cal Weapons  by  the  prohibited  first  use  in 
war  of  chemical  weapons  in  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Afghanistan. 

28.  The  1972  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion. The  United  States  Government  has  de- 
termined that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  violating 
the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  by 
maintaining  an  offensive  biological  warfare 
program  and  capabilities. 


29  The  Conventional  Weapons  Conven 
tion.  The  Soviets  violated  the  Conventional 
Weapons  Convention  by  using  booby-trap 
mines  and  incendiary  devices  against  civil- 
ians in  Afghanistan. 

30.  The  1975  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  The 
United  States  Government  has  determined 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  violating  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  by  Its  Inadequate  notifica- 
tions of  its  Warsaw  Pact  military  exercises. 

31.  The  Montreux  Convention  of  1936 
The  Soviets  violated  the  Montreux  Conven 
tion  by  transiting  the  Turkish  Straits  re- 
peatedly with  aircraft  carriers.  (The  Greek 
Government,  a  signatory  of  the  Montreux 
Convention,  repeatedly  protested  these  vio- 
lations to  the  Soviets,  to  no  avail.) 

32.  The  1982  Brezhnev  SS-20  Moratorium. 
The  Soviets  breached  their  unilateral  com- 
mitment to  end  SS-20  deployment  by  com- 
pleting SS-20  launcher  positions  and  con- 
tinuing to  deploy  new  SS-20s. 

In  sum.  11  of  the  32  Presldentially  con- 
firmed Soviet  violations  relate  to  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  7  relate  to  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty,  and  4  relate  to  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement.  Many  relate  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban  agreements. 

There  have  been  three  Presidential  viola- 
tions reports: 

January  23,  1984; 

October  10.  1984-The  "GAC  Report"; 
and 

February  1.  1985. 

There  are  six  considerations  which  sup- 
port the  fact  that  the  GAC  Report  Is  an  au 
thoritatlve  Presidential  Report: 

1.  The  President  requested  It  In  1982; 

2.  The  President  has  embraced  it  publicly 
on  June  14,  1984: 

3.  The  GAC  Report  largely  overlaps  the 
January  23,  1984  report; 

4.  The  GAC  Report  was  reviewed  within 
the  Government; 

5.  Most  of  the  GAC  Report's  conclusions 
are  identical  to  those  of  the  Presidents  Jan- 
uary 23.  1984  Report; 

6.  The  Presidents  National  Security  Advi- 
sor himself  has  stated  that  the  GAC  Report 
was  a  Presidential  Report. 

Box:  6  other  Reagan  administration  charges 
of  Soviet  Treaty  violations 

1.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1945  Yalta 
Agreement,  by  denying  free  elections  in 
Poland; 

2.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1945  PoUdam 
Agreement,  by  (Occupying  Eastern  Europe; 

3.  Soviet  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  through  threatened  aggression 
against  Poland  In  1980-1981; 

4.  Soviet  violation  of  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cords on  ending  the  Indochina  War.  by  con- 
tinuing to  build  up  the  North  Vietnamese 
military; 

5.  Soviet  violation  of  various  International 
agreements  governing  civil  aviation,  by  the 
brutal  KAL-007  shoot-down  murder  Inci- 
dent of  1983: 

6.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1972  Incidents  at 
Sea  Agreement  during  the  attempts  to  re- 
cover the  KAI^007  "Black  Box".  In  fact, 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
shot  down  KAL-007  In  the  first  place  In 
order  to  cover  up  .some  of  their  SALT  II  vio- 
lations (such  as  a  test  of  their  illegal  SS-25 
second  new  type  ICBM  with  full  encryption 
of  electronic  telemetry  signals)  planned  for 
that  very  night  of  31  August- 1  September 
1983. 

The  Defense  Department  has  stated  that; 
"The  U.S.  should  vigorously  pursue  compli- 
ance issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
demand  that  the  Soviets  take  corrective 
action  when  we  detect  violations.   If  this 


fails,  the  U.S.  should  be  prepared  to  take 
those  measures  necessary  to  maintain  our 
national  security  in  the  face  of  Soviet  viola 
tions." 

But  the  Soviets  are  directly  challenging 
the  essence  of  the  U.S.  democratic  political 
system  by  their  32  confirmed,  conclusive 
agreed,  arms  control  violations.  They  are 
boldly  gambling  that  American  democratic 
leaders  cannot  muster  the  leadership  or  col- 
lect the  bipartisan  political  consensus  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  political  will  to 
compensate  for  the  Soviet  SALT  violations. 
The  Soviets  believe,  with  some  Justification 
derived  from  their  direct  experience  with 
American  cowardice  and  appeasement,  that 
American  political  leaders  are  paralyzed  and 
demoralized  and  unable  to  galvanize  public 
support  to  challenge  them  and  counteract 
their  threats  to  our  collective  allied  securi- 
ty. 

The  Soviets  are  already  quite  self-confi- 
dent, and  have  reason  to  be.  The  Soviets 
know  full  well  that  they  have  an  over- 
whelming 4  to  1  numerical  advantage  In 
ICBM  warheads  (counting  DIA's  best  esti- 
mate of  14  warheads  on  each  of  326  super 
heavy  SS-18  .CBMs.  giving  the  Soviets  8,500 
ICBM  warheads  to  only  2,100  for  the  U.S.), 
and  their  accuracy  and  megatonnage  advan- 
tages give  them  over  a  6  to  1  or  even  an  8  to 
1  advantage  in  first  strike,  counterforce  ca- 
pabilities. The  Soviets  also  have  simulta- 
neously over  a  14  to  1  advantage  In  Interme- 
diate Range  Nuclear  Force  warheads 
against  NATO.  The  Soviets  are  also  deploy- 
ing a  nationwide  ABM  defense,  capable  soon 
of  defending  not  only  Mascow,  bu*.  also 
ICBM  fields  and  the  whole  nation.  Thus  the 
Soviets  are  able  to  threaten  the  U.S.  with  a 
strategic  offensive  first  strike,  and  soon 
they  wlU  even  be  largely  immune  from  a 
limited  U.S.  retaliation. 

Box:  22  additional  Soviet  SALT 
circumventions  or  violations 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Perle  has  testified  to  the  Senate  that  the 
existing  violations  reports  from  the  Presi- 
dent are  "illustrative  only",  and  that 
•twenty  to  twenty-five"  more  Soviet  viola- 
tions remain  to  be  publicly  confirmed  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  The  following  22 
additional  Soviet  SALT  violations  have  been 
widely  discussed  In  the  press. 

1.  Deploying  12  to  14  warheads  on  each 
SS-18  ICBM,  w"ien  SALT  II  allows  only  10, 
Increasing  the  Soviet  ICBM  warhead  total 
by  over  1,200:  The  latest  NIE  reportedly 
reaches  this  conclusion. 

2.  Developing  and  testing  the  Soviet  SS-18 
ICBM  rapid-reload  and  refire  capability  as  a 
circumvention  of  all  the  SALT  II  ceilings, 
doubling  the  Soviet  SS-18  force; 

3.  Soviet  testing  of  an  ABM  rapid-reload 
and  refire  capabUlty  prohibited  by  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty: 

4.  Soviet  failure  to  dismantle  18  SS-9 
Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  ICBMs 
banned  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  which  also 
circumvented  the  SALT  I  ICBM  ceUlng: 

5.  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-11  ICBMs  at 
SS-4  MRBM  and  SS-5  IRBM  soft  launch 
pads  for  covert  soft  launch  In  circumvention 
of  all  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  ceUlngs: 

6.  Soviet  maintenance  of  several  thousand 
stockpiled  ICBMs.  SLBMs.  and  strategic 
cruise  missiles  as  potentially  operational, 
thus  circumventing  all  SALT  II  ceilings; 

7.  Soviet  deployment  and  deployment  of 
the  SS-24  rail  mobile  ICBM.  which  wlU  be 
above  SALT  II  launcher  ceilings,  and  which 
reportedly  may  have  heavier  throwwelght 
than  the  Soviet  heavy  SS-19,  and  which 
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therefore   is  a  prohibited   new  very   heavy 
ICBM; 

8.  Probable  Soviet  exceeding  of  the  SALT 
II  ceiling  of  820  MIRVed  ICBMs,  by  report- 
edly deploying  covertly  MIRVed  mobile  SS- 
25  ICBMs,  and  by  preparations  to  deploy 
MIRVed  SS-24  mobile  ICBMs; 

9.  Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs 
on  time.  In  violation  of  the  SALT  I  ICBM 
ceilings  and  1974  dismantling  procedures, 
and  continuous  falsification  of  official  deac- 
tivation reports  between  1975  and  1981: 

10.  Ongoing  Soviet  deployment  of  the 
mobile  SS-16.  mobile  SS-24.  and  mobile  SS- 
25  ICBMs.  which  circumvents  and  defeats 
the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT  I.  because 
It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  US  SALT  I  Uni- 
lateral Statement  against  mobile  ICBM  de- 
ployment. 

11.  Reported  Soviet  deployment  of  oper- 
ational SS-25  mobile  ICBMs  using  old  SS-7 
ICBM  support  facilities  at  the  Yurya  old 
SS-7  complex,  which  violates  the  SALT  I 
dismantling  procedures  for  old  SS-7  ICBMs. 

12.  Violation  of  the  late  Soviet  President 
BrazhneVs  1972  SALT  I  pledge  not  to  build 
mobile  ICBMs. 

13.  Violation  of  the  late  Soviet  President 
Brezhnevs  1972  SALT  I  pledge  to  dismantle 
the  entire  G  Class  of  strategic  missile  sub- 
marines. 

14.  Soviet  violation  of  the  SALT  II  ceilings 
of  1.200  MIRV  ICBM  and  MIRV  SLBMs, 
and  the  1,320  celling  on  MIRV  launchers 
and  Intercontinental  bombers  with  long- 
range  ALCMs,  through  deployment  of 
excess  MIRVed  ICBM  and  MIRVed  SLBMs 
and  over  50  Bear  H  bombers  and  over  250 
Intercontinental  Backfire  bombers  capable 
of  carrying  long-range  ALCMs. 

15.  Soviet  circumvention  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty,  by  giving  the  Moscow  ABM-3 
complex  the  capability  to  defend  over  300 
adjacent  MIRVed  ICBM  silos. 

16.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1971  Agreement 
to  Reduce  the  Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear 
War.  by  Jamming  US  early  warning  detec- 
tion systems,  failing  to  notify  the  US  of  this 
Jamming,  and  failing  to  notify  the  US  of  the 
early  April  1984  salvo  launch  of  multiple 
SS-20S  toward  the  US. 

17.  Soviet  flight-testing  of  their  new 
mobile  ICBM  launchers  continuously  con- 
cealed by  camouflage,  thereby  violating  the 
SALT  II  provision  that  the  US  must  be  able 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  a 
new  missile  and  Its  launcher. 

18.  Soviet  achievement  of  "unilateral  ad- 
vantages" through  their  circumventions, 
violations  and  negotiating  deceptions  relat- 
ed to  SALT  I  and  II.  These  Soviet  unilateral 
advantages  violate  the  1972  Agreement  on 
Basic  Principles  of  US-Soviet  Relations, 
which  is  specified  in  the  I»reamble  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  as  a  fundamental  element 
of  SALT  II. 

19.  Soviet  violation  of  the  June  1973 
Agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War,  through  their  hostile  actions  and  hos- 
tile threats  'n  the  October  1973  Middle  East 
War.  (The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
has  made  this  charge  against  the  Soviets.) 

20.  Soviet  direct  interference  with  US  Na- 
tional Technical  Means  of  SALT  verifica- 
tion, in  a  reported  1980  incident  in  which 
Soviet  electronic  warfare  technology  actual- 
ly took  control  of  a  US  Intelligence  satellite, 
actually  rendering  it  useless  during  a  key 
Soviet  missile  test.  The  incident  is  a  clear 
violation  of  SALT  I  and  II  provisions.  More- 
over, the  Soviets  have  reportedly  blinded 
US  satellites  with  lasers,  and  are  jamming 
US  electronic  collection  satellites  and  other 
systems. 


21.  SALT  II  permits  no  increase  In  the 
throwwelght  of  the  super  heavy  SS-18 
ICBM.  and  no  new  type  of  very  heavy  ICBM 
to  replace  It.  The  Soviets  appear  to  be  doing 
both:  developing  a  3rd  new  type  ICBM 
which  is  even  heavier  than  the  SS-18. 

22.  Any  follow-on  to  the  heavy  SS-24  will 
have  to  be  within  5%  of  its  throwwelght  and 
other  characteristics,  or  else  it  is  a  prohibit- 
ed new  type  ICBM.  The  SS-24  follow-on 
under  development  Is  a  4th  new  type  ICBM, 
when  SALT  II  allows  only  one  new  type 
ICMB,  and  the  SS-24  follow-on  also  appears 
to  have  even  more  throwwelght  than  the 
heavy  SS-24.  which  Is  already  probably 
heavier  than  the  SS-19. 

The  Soviets  have  thus  gained  overwhelm- 
ing strategic  superiority  over  the  US 
through  their  SALT  violations  and  thus 
they  will  be  very  reluctant  to  correct  their 
violations.  Indeed,  deliberate  Soviet  efforts 
to  counter  US  National  Technical  Means  of 
verification  strongly  indicate  a  Soviet  inten- 
tion to  persevere  In  circumventing  and  vio- 
lating treaties. 

U.S.  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 

Service 

[Soviet    Union    Dally    Report    October    10. 

1985— as  it  appeared  October  9.   1985  in 

Soviet  News  Agency  TASS] 

Commentator:  Vladimir  Bogachev. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Soviet-American 
summit  meeting,  nuclear  war  lobbyists  In  all 
echelons  of  executive  and  legislative  power 
of  the  Un.ted  States  have  launched  a  fren- 
zied campaign  aimed  at  preventing  the  very 
possibility  of  reaching  new  agreements  to 
curb  the  arms  race  and  at  frustrating  the 
agreements  now  in  effect. 

Eight  American  Republican  Senators,  no- 
torious for  their  vision  of  the  world, 
"through  the  notch  of  the  gunsight"  who 
are  apparently  concerned  over  the  positive 
reaction  of  the  world  public  to  the  fresh 
Soviet  peace  initiatives,  have  tiddressed  an 
open  letter  to  President  Reagan,  assuring 
the  U.S.  President  that  allegedly  under  the 
present  day  conditions  "the  existing  arms 
control  treaties  and  negotiating  process  only 
undermine  the  security  of  America  and  the 
free  world."  To  substantiate  their  conclu- 
sions on  ways  to  "ensure  the  security  of  the 
United  States,"  Senators  Jesse  Helms,  Steve 
Symms,  Chic  Hecht,  Malcolm  Wallop,  Jake 
Gam,  Paul  Laxalt,  Strom  Thurmond,  and 
Jeremiah  Denton  found  no  better  argu- 
ments than  the  hackneyed  "facts  '  cooked 
up  by  the  Pentagon  about  the  alleged  viola- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  provisions  of 
the  SALT  I  treaty  and  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty  which,  for  that  matter,  the  United 
States  has  not  ratified  to  this  day. 

Judging  by  the  letter,  the  Senators  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  over  the  recent  promise 
by  the  U.S.  President  In  public  to  "go  the 
extra  mile"  In  search  of  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems  confronting  mankind. 
They  advised  Reagan  to  give  up  that  prom- 
ise, and  described  such  efforts  as  "futile." 

The  senators  do  not  stint  dark  paint  In 
o'der  to  Intimidate  their  own  president  and 
make  him  exclude  In  advance  the  possibility 
of  reaching  any  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  lessening  the  danger  of  a  nuclear 
catastrophe.  The  eight  legislators  described, 
in  particular,  the  Soviet  proposals  aimed  at 
preventing  the  arms  race  on  outer  space  and 
ending  it  on  earth  as  "extremely  dangerous 
nuclear  blackmaU  threats."  Claiming  that 

their  acceptance  by  the  United  States  "may 

provide  a  military,  even  nuclear  crisis." 
Thurmond.  Laxalt.  and  their  colleagues 

do  not  conceal  what  measures  "to  restore 


American  moral  authority"  they  expect 
from  the  President  In  the  near  future. 
Among  them,  refusal  to  disassemble  the 
"Poseidon"  submarines  In  violation  of  the 
provision  of  the  SALT  II  treaty,  reassess- 
ment of  the  "entire  spectrum  of  U.S. -Soviet 
relations"  certainly,  not  toward  improving 
them,  continuation  of  the  unbridled  cam- 
paign of  "Soviet  military  tiireat."  Allega- 
tions, and  intensive  deployment  of  the  U.S. 
"MX"  ICBMs.  accelerating  and  adding  to 
the  U.S.  strategic  modernization  program." 

The  letter  explicitly  urges  the  President 
not  to  strive  to  win  the  laurels  of  a  peace- 
maker in  an  attempt  at  insuring  a  lowering 
of  the  level  of  military  confrontation,  but 
rather  make  efforts  to  come  Into  history 
from  the  "positions  of  strength." 

The  letter  from  the  eight  senators  to  the 
President  is  e\idence  that  the  upcoming 
Geneva  summit  meeting,  the  Soviet  Union's 
peace  Initiative,  have  Increased  the  polariza- 
tion between  the  supporters  of  normalizing 
International  relations  and  advocates  of  con- 
frontation in  the  United  States,  the  latter 
already  going  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
sense. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  October  4,  198S. 

The  I»RESIDENT. 

77ie  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  share 
the  strong  concern  you  expressed  to  us  on 
June  10.  1985  about  the  military  implica- 
tions of  the  Soviet  SALT  and  other  arms 
control  treaty  violations.  I  agree  with  your 
resolve  to  respond  to  the  expanding  pattern 
of  Soviet  violations.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
raise  yet  again  the  32  Presldentially  report- 
ed or  confirmed  Soviet  violations  with 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  at  the 
November  19.  1985  Geneva  Summit  Meet- 
ing. Until  the  SovleU  admit  and  reverse 
their  SALT  violations,  full  U.S.  compliance 
with  existing  arms  control  treaties  only  un- 
dermines the  security  of  America. 

Attached  for  public  reference  is  a  compre- 
hensive list  of  32  Soviet  SALT  and  other 
arms  control  treaty  violations  which  you 
have  reported  or  confirmed  In  the  three  re- 
port's you  have  sent  to  Congress,  together 
with  a  list  of  22  additional  Soviet  \iolatlons 
or  circumventions  reported  in  the  press. 

PROPORTIONATE  RESPONSES 

As  you  correctly  pointed  out  in  your  June 
10.  1985  statement  to  Congress  on  Interim 
restraint,  "proportionate  responses"  to 
these  Soviet  violations  are  necessary,  and 
Congress  responded  by  authorizing  such 
proportionate  responses  in  the  FY  1986  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill. 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting  the  study  that 
you  directed  the  Defense  Department  to 
prepare,  the  "Response  to  Soviet  Violations 
Paper,"  due  to  you  by  November  15.  1985. 
Because  you  have  announced  that  you 
intend  to  make  this  study  part  of  your  FY 
1987  Defense  Budget  request  to  Congress  In 
January.  1986.  I  request  consultAtion  on  the 
results  of  the  RSVP"  study  effort,  as  weU 
as  an  advance  copy  of  a  summary  of  its  most 
important  conclusions  as  soon  as  you  can 
make  it  available  to  Congress. 

As  you  correctly  stated  to  Congress  on 
June  10,  continued  U.S.  SALT  II  compliance 
and  progress  In  arms  control  requires  that 
"the  Soviet  Union  take  the  positive,  con- 
crete steps  to  correct  its  non-compliance 
and  reverse  its  unparalled  and  unwarranted 
military  buildup." 
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The  impending  Geneva  U.S.Soviet 
Sununit  may  be  the  Soviets'  last  chance, 
and  your  best  opportunity  to  remind  the 
Soviet  leadership  of  the  necessity  of  revers- 
ing their  arms  control  breaches. 

As  your  own  National  Security  Advisor 
stated  on  June  10:  "There  can  not  be  a 
future  regime  of  arras  control  without  com- 
pliance.'  He  added  that  "If  arms  control  by 
extraordinary  Soviet  violations  were  to  lose 
its  meaning,  we  would  have  to  build  more 
systems  clearly."  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
invoke  supreme  U.S.  national  security  Inter- 
ests to  proportionately  respond  to  the 
Soviet  violations,  even  if  these  U.S.  re- 
sponses would  violate  provisions  of  arms 
control  treaties.  As  your  own  National  Secu- 
rity Advisor  also  stated  on  June  10.  "Non- 
compliance does  entail  costs." 

The  Soviets  have  gained  their  main  objec- 
tive of  strategic  superiority  over  the  U.S. 
through  their  SALT  Break  Out  violations, 
and  thus  they  will  be  very  reluctant  to  cor- 
rect these  violations.  Indeed,  deliberate 
Soviet  efforts  to  counter  U.S.  National 
Technical  Means  of  verification  strongly  in- 
dicate a  Soviet  intention  to  persevere  in 
their  violations. 

MX  AND  SDI  CUTBACKS 

I  note  with  grave  concern  the  recent  Con- 
gressionally  Imposed  cutbacks  In  your  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  and  In  MX  deploy- 
ment, but  I  am  especially  alarmed  with  De- 
fense Secretary  Weinberger's  recent  agree- 
ment to  stop  MX  deployment  at  no  more 
than  50  ICBMs  in  existing  Minuteman  silo? 
and  not  seek  further  MX  deployment  funds 
in  the  FY  1987  Defense  Budget  now  in  prep- 
aration at  the  Pentagon.  This  will  delay  the 
already  long-delayed  MX  program  another 
year,  for  no  good  reason,  and  we  may  not 
get  even  100  MXs  until  after  1989.  If  then. 
Even  the  Carter  Administration  planned  200 
survivable  MX  ICBMs.  to  be  operational  by 
early  1986.  And  as  your  June  10  Report  to 
Congress  stated:  ".  .  .  the  integrity  of  the 
U.S.  strategic  modernization  program  must 
be  maintained." 

I  believe  that  currently  planned  strategic 
force  cutbacks  go  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  top 
Soviet  leader  is  describing  the  International 
situation  as  "explosive."  As  your  National 
Security  Advisor  stated  on  June  10,  we 
should  be  "accelerating  and  adding  to  the 
U.S.  strategic  modernization  program."  in 
light  of  the  Soviet  violations. 

Finally.  I  am  reassured  by  your  National 
Security  Advisor's  statement  that  ycu  wil". 
"reach  some  decisions  based  on  the  [De- 
fense] Secretary's  report  to  [the  President] 
In  November.  "These  would  probably  be  re- 
flected In  the  [FY  1987  Defense]  budget 
submissions  in  January." 

ARMS  CONTROL  COMPLIANCE  SUPPLEMENTAL 

I  urge  you  to  assemble  all  of  your  propor- 
tional response  options  to  the  Soviet  viola- 
tloas  In  a  FY  1986  Arms  Control  Compli- 
ance Supplemental  Defense  Request,  so 
that  both  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Con- 
gress can  honestly  assess  the  threats  smd  re- 
quirements posed  by  the  Soviet  SALT  Break 
Out  violations  In  one  package,  unencum- 
bered by  other  defense  or  budgetary  consid- 
erations. 

As  your  National  Security  Advisor  stated 
on  June  10.  the  Soviets  must  "get  back  In 
compliance,  or  you  can  expect  compensating 
measures  to  be  taken  ...  we  will  take 
action  to  account  for  what  they've  already 
done  In  violation." 


YOuH  LEGACY 

I  believe  that  your  legacy  should  be  that 
of  the  Leader  who  has  tried  to  restore 
American  strength,  power,  and  moral  au- 
thority. The  people  who  gave  you  a  land- 
slide victory  in  both  1980  and  1984  gave  you 
that  mandate  on  the  basis  of  this  commit- 
ment. We  urge  you  to  continue  to  make  this 
your  legacy. 

Respectfully. 

James  A.  McClure. 

U.S.  Senator. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  22,  1985] 
Soviet  SS-25 

The  Defense  Department  is  expected  to 
confirm  soon,  possibly  today  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  deployed  a  new  mobile  ICBM.  the 
SS-25.  The  charge  could  come  In  a  speech 
today  by  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wlne- 
berger  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

The  SS-25  Is  considered  a  Soviet  violation 
of  the  1979  Salt  II  arms  control  agreement 
allowing  each  side  only  one  new  ICBM.  ac- 
cording to  Pentagon  officials  who  spoke  on 
the  grounds  they  remain  unnamed.  The  So- 
viets have  already  said  the  larger  SSX-24. 
currently  being  flight  tested.  Is  that  missile. 
The  Soviets  claim  the  SS-25  Is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  an  older  missile,  the  SS-13. 

In  April,  the  Pentagon  said  In  Its  annual 
edition  of  Soviet  Military  Power  that  two 
launch  sites,  probably  for  the  SS-25,  were 
nearing  operational  status.  Officials  would 
not  say  how  many  bases  were  In  the  deploy- 
ment. Other  government  sources  said  as 
many  as  45  bases  may  be  involved. 

Weinberger  Charges  Salt  2  Violation 
(By  Richard  C.  Gross) 

Washington.— Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  accused  the  Soviet  Union  Tues- 
day of  "an  unquestionable  violation"  of  the 
SALT  2  arms  control  treaty  by  deploying  a 
new.  mobile  intercontinental  missile  called 
the  SS-25. 

Both  Pentagon  and  State  Department  of- 
ficials said  deployment  of  the  SS-25  was  no 
surprise,  and  Weinberger's  disclosure  of  the 
latest  Soviet  move  appeared  to  be  another 
step  In  the  superpower  manueverlng  before 
the  Nov.  19-20  summit  meeting  of  President 
Reagan  and  Kremlin  leader  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev. 

The  summit  is  expected  to  be  dominated 
by  discussion  of  efforts  to  quell  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  Weinberger  coupled  his  SS- 
25  complaint  with  the  observation,  "Recent 
history  shows  that  arms  control  has  hardly 
been  a  raving  success." 

Weinberger  referred  to  deployment  of  the 
SS-25  during  a  staunch  defense  of  Reagan's 
"Star  Wars"  anti-missile  research  program, 
which  Moscow  has  cited  as  a  key  stumbling 
block  to  a  new  arms  pact. 

The  secretary  said  the  Soviets  have  dis- 
played "a  stunning  degree  of  .lypocrlsy"  In 
assailing  the  U.S.  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive because  of  their  "own  vigorous  strategic 
defense  programs." 

U.S.  officials  argue  deployment  of  the  SS- 
25  violates  the  1979  SALT  2  pact  because 
the  treaty  allows  each  side  to  develop  only 
one  new  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
and  the  Sovlete  have  built  two.  The  SALT  2 
treaty  has  been  signed  by  both  sides.  Even 
though  the  Senate  never  ratified  the  pact, 
both  superpowers  have  agreed  to  abide  by 
it. 

Weinberger.  In  remarks  to  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Ethics  and  Policy  Center, 
said.  "Today  I  can  officially  confirm  that 
one  of  their  new  ICBMs.  the  mobile  SS-25, 


Is  now  being  deployed  and  is  an  unquestion- 
able violation  of  Soviet  assurances  given  to 
us  under  the  SALT  2  accord." 

The  Soviets  have  denied  the  SS-25  Is  a 
new  missile,  asserting  it  is  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  the  older  single-warhead  SS-13.  A 
new  U.S.  ICBM  the  10-warhead  MX  is 
scheduled  for  Installation  In  old  Minuteman 
missile  silos  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base, 
Wyo.,  In  1986. 

The  SS-25  has  one  nuclear  warhead, 
measures  about  60  feet  long— about  the  size 
of  the  multiple  warhead  U.S.  Minuteman  3 
missile— and  has  a  range  of  6,560  miles.  It 
can  be  transported  on  roads  In  launchers 
equipped  with  sliding  roofs  and  Welntierger 
said  It  Is  "an  extremely  versatile  weapon." 

"The  SS-25  violates  the  SALT  2  agree 

ment  that  permits  development  of  only  one 

new    type    of    ICBM,"    Weinberger    said. 

Their  first  new  type  developed,  the  SS-X- 

24.  Is  now  being  tested." 

The  SS-X-25— the  "X"  stands  for  experi- 
mental—is a  bigger  missile  with  multiple 
warheads.  Pentagon  officials  have  said  they 
expect  It  will  go  into  the  field  this  year. 

Kremlin  negotiators  told  U.S.  officials  in 
March  at  the  Geneva  arms  talks  the  SS-25 
was  being  deployed  and  a  senior  Pentagon 
official  said  U.S.  Intelligence  confirmed  the 
deployment  In  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

"We've  been  watching  this  thing  for  some 
time  now.  "  said  the  official,  who  spoke  on 
condition  he  not  be  identified.  "This  Is  not 
surprising.  It  has  been  expected  for  a  long 
time." 

Similarly.  State  Department  spokesman 
Bernard  Kalb,  citing  an  Aorll  report  from 
the  Pentagon  that  Moscow  was  moving  to 
deploy  the  new  missile,  said,  "The  oper- 
ational status  of  the  SS-X-25  .  .  .  comes  as 
no  surprise." 

The  Pentagon  official  said  the  Soviets 
have  not  yet  deployed  large  numbers  of  the 
SS-25,  but  the  United  States  expecU  "a  lot " 
will  be. 

The  significance  of  a  mobile  missile, 
which  until  the  SS-25  has  been  confined  to 
medium  range  weapons  possessed  by  both 
superpowers,  is  that  they  are  less  vulnerable 
to  attack.  The  Reagan  administration  gave 
up  trying  to  make  the  MX  mobile  because 
of  the  high  cost  and  congressional  opposi- 
tion. 

While  the  United  States  does  not  have  a 
mobile  ICMB.  It  is  developing  a  single-war- 
head missile,  nicknamed  MIdgetman.  that 
may  be  transported  in  vehicles  hardened  to 
withstand  nuclear  blasts. 

Unknown  Danger:  The  New  Soviet  Missile 
Gaps 

(By  David  S.  Sullivan) 

United  States  President  Ronald  Reagan 
has  publicly  conceded  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  achieved  overwelming  strategic  superi- 
ority over  the  United  SUtes  at  least  eight 
times  since  1982.  These  declarations  of  a 
starkly  true  fact  have  extremely  serious 
consequences  for  world  peace,  but  this  fact 
of  US  strategic  nuclear  Inferiority  is  not 
well  known  around  the  Free  World  or  even 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

The  full  Implications  of  the  reality  of 
Soviet  strategic  superiority  have  yet  to  be 
fully  understood  In  American  politics,  de- 
fense planning  aj\d  budgeting,  and  diploma- 
cy. 

How  have  the  Soviets  achieved  this  strate- 
gic superiority  so  decisively  and  so  success- 
fully without  provoking  an  American  re- 
sponse? 


In  a  nutshell,  the  arms  control  process  " 
has  been  responsible  for  Soviet  strategic  su- 
periority. 

arms  control  has  led  to  soviet  superiority 
President  Reagan  himself  realized  this 
fact  as  early  as  May  9.  1982.  when  he  stated: 
"So  far.  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiations  primarily  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  restrict  US  defense  programs,  and 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet  power  and 
prestige." 

An  awareness  of  this  truth  Is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  permeate  our  US  Defense  and  In- 
telligence establishments.  For  example,  the 
Defense  Department  has  staled  recently 
that: 

The  Soviet  Union  regards  arms  control 
negotiations  as  arenas  of  political  conflict  In 
which  important  military  advantages  can  be 
gained  or  lost.  The  Soviet  leadership  does 
not  think  in  terms  of  mutuality  or  perceive 
arms  control  negotiations  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing arms.  They  attempt  at  every  turn  to 
achieve  strategic  advantage.  " 

Another  recent  Defense  Department  doc- 
ument was  even  more  critical  of  the  arms 
control  process: 

Current  Soviet  policy  on  arms  agree- 
ments is  dominated  by  their  attempts  to 
derive  unilateral  advantage  from  arms  nego- 
tiations and  agreements,  by  accepting  only 
arrangements  that  permit  continued  Soviet 
increases  in  military  strength  while  using 
the  negotiation  process  to  inhibit  Western 
increases  in  milittu-y  strength." 

Even  the  US  Intelligence  Community, 
which  so  often  has  underestimated  Soviet 
strategic  strength,  has  finally  reached  the 
.same  conclusion.  The  most  recent  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  National  Intelligence 
Estimate  on  Soviet  strategic  forces  was  in 
June  1985  declassified  by  the  White  House 
and  released  to  the  US  Senate.  NIE-lI-3-8- 
85  states: 

Soviet  leaders  view  arms  control  policy  as 
an  Important  factor  In  advancing  their 
strategy  of  achieving  strategic  advantage. 
Moscow  has  long  believed  that  arms  control 
must  first  and  for»most  protec*  the  capabili- 
ties of  Soviet  military  forces  relative  to 
their  opponents.  " 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has  been 
even  more  succinct,  when  he  stated  in  De- 
cember, 1984,  that: 

"We  now  face  precisely  the  situation  that 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  were  supposed  to  pre- 
vent. " 

And  President  Reagan's  National  Security 
Advisor  has  been  quoted  as  saying  last  Janu- 
ary: 

The  US  strategic  buildup  has  not 
worked,  and  has  done  nothing  to  close  the 
window  of  vulnerability.  In  fact.  American 
land-based  mirslles  have  become  even  more 
vulnerable  to  soviet  first  strike  attack  over 
the  past  few  years. " 

the  eroding  us  deterrence  capability 
What  is  nuclear  deterrence  all  about? 
What  are  the  facts  of  current  reality  regard- 
ing deterrence?  This  article  explains  and  an- 
alylzes  these  facts  and  comes  to  the  distress- 
ing conclusion  that  US  deterrence  Is  already 
dangerously  weak.  But  despite  having  al- 
ready achieved  strategic  nuclear  superiority 
over  the  US  and  gravely  weakened  US  de- 
terrence, the  USSR  is  beginning  an  enor- 
mous new  strategic  buildup  which  already 
results  in  four  dangerous  new  Missile  Gaps. 
The  whole  Free  World  naturally  wants 
peace  and  security  in  the  face  of  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war.  US  P.esident  Reagan  exem- 
plified this  Free  World  hope  and  fear  when 
he  stated  recently: 


"We  must  never  forget  what  nuclear 
weapons  wrought  upon  Hiroshima  and  Na- 
gasaki." (The  Washington  Post,  August  7, 
1985.) 
But  President  Reagan  then  added: 
"Yet  we  must  remain  mindful  that  our 
maintenance  of  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent 
has  for  four  decades  ensured  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  freedom  of  our 
allies  In  Asia  and  Europe." 

The  paramount  question  of  world  p)eace 
and  stability  today  is  whether  the  US  has  In 
fact  maintained  "a  strong  nuclear  deter- 
rent" for  the  security  of  itself  and  its  allies. 
Can  the  Free  World  prevent  future  Hiroshi- 
mas  and  preser\'e  world  peace  If  the  Ameri- 
can nuclear  deterrent  is  weakened?  Can  we 
prevent  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  and  intimi- 
dation? Clearly,  the  answer  Is  that  the 
USSR  has  already  neutralized  most  of  the 
US  deterrent  capability,  even  before  begin- 
ning its  new  strategic  buildup  and  four  new 
Missile  Gaps. 

We  should  recall  that  in  1960  the  Soviet 
Union  made  a  very  explicit  and  clearcut  nu- 
clear blackmail  threat  to  Japan.  The  USSR 
overtly  threatened  Japan  with  the  possibili- 
ty of  nuclear  war  if  Japan  ratified  the  US- 
Japan  Security  Treaty,  signed  January  19, 
1960.  The  only  force  preventing  this  Soviet 
threat  from  being  carried  out  was  the  ex- 
tended deterrence  provided  by  the  US  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces.  But  at  that  time,  the 
US  was  strong  In  Intercontinental  nuclear 
capability,  while  the  USSR  had  mostly  only 
Intermediate  range  missiles. 

Colonel  John  Collins  of  the  U.S.  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  written  In  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion of  his  authoritative  series  on  the  U.S- 
Sovlet  Military  Balance  that  since  1980: 

"U.S.  promises  to  provide  a  nuclear  um- 
brella for  allies  lost  considerable  credibility, 
because  we  could  not  unleash  assured  de- 
struction stikes  against  the  Soviet  Uiilon  or 
defend  NATO  or  Asian  friends  without  risk- 
ing national  suicide." 

On  top  of  existing  Soviet  stateglc  superi- 
ority, there  are  In  fact  four  dangerous  new 
Soviet  missile  gaps  developing  which  are  not 
yet  well  known.  President  Reagan  again 
warned  in  The  Washington  Post  of  August 
6,  1985: 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  of  us  In  the  de- 
velopment and  the  modernization  of  nuclear 
weapons  .  .  .  they  had  finished  their  tests 
on  their  [SS-]  24s  and  [SS-]  25s,  the  [SS-18 
which  is  comparable  to  our  MX.  And  we 
have  not  yet  begun  the  testing  and  certainly 
haven't  completed  it  In  some  of  our  weapons 
of  that  same  type  to  keep  pace  with  them 
...  we  would  then  not  be  able  to  catch  up 
with  them.  .  ." 

President  Reagan  also  warned  In  The 
Washington  Post  of  AprU  2,  1985: 

"The  Soviet  Union  virtually  outnumbers 
us  In  any  type  of  weapon  you  want  to  name 
.  They  are  about  three  to  one  in  nuclear 
megatonnage  over  us." 

These  alarming  Presidential  statements 
about  already  existing  Soviet  superiority  are 
even  more  worrisome  when  compared  to  the 
following  declassified  testimony  based  on 
the  U.S.  Central  IntelUgence  Agency's  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimate  11-3-8-85  re- 
leased to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  June  26,  1985: 
"By  the  mld-1990's.  nearly  all  of  the  Sovi- 
ets' currently  deployed  Intercontinental 
attack  forces— land  and  sea-based  ballistic 
missiles  ar.d  heavy  bomt)ers— will  be  re- 
placed by  new  and  Improved  systems.  Nev> 
mobile  ICBMs  are  about  to  enUr  the  force.  " 
These  recent  Presidential  and  CIA  state- 
mento  concerning  Soviet  strategic  superiori- 


ty should  alarm  all  Americans  and  aU  Free 
peoples  seeking  protection  from  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack  by  relying  on  the  "extended  de- 
terrence "  of  the  U.S.  "nuclear  umbrella." 

current  soviet  sctperiority:  first  strike 

capability 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
missile  deployments  In  space  and  modern- 
izations programs  now  underway  already 
pose  an  unprecedented  threat  to  all  three 
legs  of  America's  deterrent  strategic  triad  of 
Intemcontlnental  Ballistic  Missies  (ICBMs), 
Submarine-Launched  Ballistic  Missiles 
(SLBMs),  and  Intercontinental  bombers. 

Already,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  over 
1.600  ICBMs  reportedly  carrying  over  8.500 
warheads  which  are  capable  of  posing  a 
severe  first  strike  threat  against  aU  U.S. 
strategic  forces  of  the  Triad.  Using  only  a 
small  fraction  of  their  ICBM  warheads,  the 
Soviets  can  even  today  threaten  t«  wipe  out 
100%  of  the  1.000  U.S.  ICBMs  in  fixed  silos, 
75%  of  the  U.S.  intercontinental  t>omber 
force  not  on  strip  "alert"  at  25  bases,  and 
50%  of  the  US.  SLBM  force  not  on  missile 
patrol  and  tied  up  to  piers  at  7  bases. 

The  25%  of  the  US  bomber  force  on  strip 
alert  surviving  must  then  penetrate  the 
most  awesome  air  defenses  in  the  world: 
over  13,000  anti-aircraft  Surface-to-Air  Mis- 
sUes  (SAMs)  and  over  3,000  air  defense  in- 
terceptor aircraft.  Thus  the  chances  of 
at>out  60  US  alert  bombers  getting  through 
to  attack  their  Soviet  targets  are  not  good. 
The  50%  of  the  US  SLBM  force  surviving. 
about  15  submarines  on  mlssUe  patrol,  also 
may  not  be  able  to  retaliate  against  their 
Soviet  targets.  Only  about  3  of  these  15  sub- 
marines ars  reportedly  able  to  receive  com- 
munications at  any  one  time  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Moreover,  these  submarines  reported- 
ly can  now  be  detected  by  new  Soviet  Salyut 
7  spacecraft  capable  of  using  Synthetic 
Aperature  Radars  to  find  US  submarines 
even  while  deeply  submerged  on  patrol. 
Soviet  espionage  breakthroughs  (such  as 
the  shocking  Walker  spy  case  against  the 
US  Navy  submarine  fleet)  could  also  enable 
the  Soviets  to  locate  and  barrage  US  missile 
submarine  patrol  areas  with  only  as  few  as 
several  hundred  ICBM  warheads. 

Thus  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  even 
today,  without  any  further  Soviet  buildup 
whatsoever,  the  Soviet  Union  is  capable  of 
wiping  out  in  a  first  strike  almost  all  US 
ICBMs,  bombers,  and  SLBMs.  using  only  a 
small  fraction  of  their  8.500  plus  highly  ac- 
curate and  high  yield  ICBM  warheads.  This 
capability  need  never  be  used  to  be  highly 
significant  In  world  politics,  because  the  So- 
viets need  to  subtly  brsmdlsh  this  capability 
in  order  to  Intimidate  and  Blackmail. 

Those  few  US  SLBMs  that  survived  and 
received  the  Presidential  order  to  retaliate 
would  then  have  to  penetrate  the  existing 
massive  Soviet  defenses. 

The  Soviets  also  have  the  world's  only 
Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  system,  which  is  locat- 
ed around  Moscow,  and  which  is  now  being 
modernized.  There  is  unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  in  addition  deploying  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense  system.  In  clear 
violation  of  the  SALT  1  ABM  Treaty.  When 
the  Soviets  make  this  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense sytem  operational  In  two  years,  they 
would  be  able  to  ensure  that  even  the  few 
US  SLBMs  that  might  survive  a  first  strike 
and  received  the  order  to  retaliate,  would 
never  reach  their  targets. 

Thus  in  sum.  two  and  one  half  legs  of  the 
American  strategic  Triad  are  now  totaUy 
vulnerable  and  checkmated,  and  even  our 
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few  patrolling  missile  submarines  may  soon 
also  be  vxilnerable. 

These  facts  of  current  reality  have  been 
developing  for  several  years,  and  the  long 
observable  trends  explain  why  US  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger  was  able  to  accurately 
forecast  to  the  US  Senate  in  1981  that  the 
•window  of  vulnerability  will  be  at  Its  widest 
in  the  period  1985-1986.  '  But  unfortunate- 
ly, the  window  of  vulnerability  will  not  close 
any  time  s'^on.  will  Indeed  become  even 
worse  during  the  next  five  years,  and  may 
become  permanent  due  to  lack  of  American 
political  will  to  close  the  missile  gaps  de- 
scribed below, 

US  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  stated 
on  August  8,  1984  that: 

•An  effective  Soviet  capability  to  negate 
all  legs  of  the  US  strategic  Triad  could  be 
used  for  political  purposes  to  coerce  the  US 
and  her  allies  indirectly,  through  Its  very 
existence,  or  directly  via  military  threats, 
esF>eclally  if  Joined  to  superior  Soviet  con- 
ventional, chemical-biological,  or  theater 
nuclear  capability.  This  Administration  will 
never  allow  this  to  occur." 

Unfortunately,  this  situation  has  already 
occurred,  as  President  Reagan  himself  has 
repeatedly  admitted. 

This  grim  assessment  Is  reflected  in  the 
recently  declassified  US  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  National  Intelligence  Estimate  11-3- 
8-85.  The  already  effective  and  real  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  first  strike  capability  and 
the  emerging  Soviet  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense capability  reflected  in  the  new  NIE 
11-3-8-85  are  based  on  the  following  four 
Soviet  strategic  programs: 

1.  A  furious  Soviet  buildup  during  the 
1960's  1970s,  and  1980s  in  nuclear  warheads 
for  ICBMs.  SLBMs,  bombers,  and  cruise 
missiles: 

2.  A  vast  upgrade  in  coverage  and  capabil- 
ity in  ballistic  missile  defenses,  air  defenses, 
and  civil  defenses; 

3.  A  nearly  operational  capability  to 
detect  submerged  US  submarines  from 
space  satellites; 

4.  Four  already  operational  types  of  Antl- 
satelllte  weapons  systems  capable  of  dis- 
rupting US  strategic  command  and  control, 
early  warning,  and  intelligence  surveillance 
systems. 

A  top  US  defense  official  has  testified 
that  ••Major  programs  recently  deployed  or 
now  late  In  development  were  generally 
initiated  at  the  highest  of  Soviet  leadership 
about  ten  years  ago."  indicating  the  long 
term  nature  of  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  threat. 

These  four  Soviet  strategic  programs  rep- 
resent a  Soviet  thrust  toward  World  domi- 
nation. This  article  Is  only  going  to  address 
the  first  two  Soviet  programs,  due  to  lack  of 
space,  but  Soviet  space  surveillance  and 
ASAT  capabilities  are  even  more  deserving 
of  our  concern. 

A  Reagan  Administration  arms  control  of- 
ficial warned  on  August  7.  1985:  •The  Soviet 
Union  possess  a  tremendous  capability  to 
launch  a  devastating  first  strike  against  the 
US.  and  they  are  continuing  to  expand  that 
capability. '•  This  statement  confirms  the  se- 
riousness of  what  follows. 

As  the  recently  declassified  NIE  states: 

"Soviet  leaders  are  attempting  to  prepare 
their  military  forces  for  the  possibility  that 
they  will  actually  have  to  fight  a  nuclear 
war." 

In  a  recent  speech  commemorating  World 
War  II  Victory  in  Europe  Day.  President 
Reagan  described  the  Soviet  ••first  strike^' 
capability,  and  alarmingly  warned  that  the 
Soviet  threat  now  emerging  threatens  •'de- 
terrence Itself". 


THE  DANCraODS  NEW  SOVIET  MISSILE  CAPS 

There  are  four  serious  Missile  Gaps  today 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  each  of  which  is  much  more  serious 
than  the  famous  1967-1961   •Missile  Gap'. 

The  1957-1961  ■Missile  Gap  "  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  a  gap  in  Inter-Continental 
Ballistic  Mlsslles-ICBMs.  Americans 
thought  that  the  Soviets  were  way  ahead  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time  in  ICBMs.  As 
f»resident  Kennedy  discovered  through  US 
satellite  reconnaissance  Just  after  he  took 
office  in  Jtmuary  1961.  however,  there  was 
no  ICBM  gap.  The  US  was  actually  ahead  of 
the  Soviets  by  a  factor  of  about  6  to  1  in 
this  key  category  of  weaponry  at  the  time. 

But  there  was  in  fact  a  gap  which  was 
almost  equally  dangerous,  especially  to  US 
allies,  in  Intermediate  Range  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles—IRBMs.  In  the  late  1950s,  the  SovieU 
had  massively  deployed  IRBMs  targeted 
upon  NATO  Europe  and  Japan,  and  the  US 
was  vastly  outnumbered  in  this  category  of 
weaponry. 

Today,  the  US  and  Free  World  face  four 
much  more  dangerous  Missile  Gaps.  These 
Missile  Gaps  all  relate  to  mobile  missiles. 
Today,  the  Soviets  are  way  ahead  of  the  US 
in:  mobile  ICBMs;  mobile  IRBMs;  mobile 
cruise  missiles;  and  mobile  Antl  Ballistic 
MLssiles. 

In  fact,  the  US  does  not  even  have  a  single 
mobile  missile  in  three  of  these  categories, 
and  only  has  deployed  a  handful  of  mobile 
cruise  missiles,  and  in  addition  has  two  and 
one  half  legs  of  Its  strategic  Triad  already 
totally  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

SOVIET  MOBILE  ICBM  GAP 

There  are  credible  press  reports  that  the 
US  CIA  NIE  11-3-8-85  mentioned  above  es- 
timates that  during  the  next  3  years  the  So- 
viets will  build  as  many  as  400  to  700  addi 
tional  new  mobile  launchers  for  their  new. 
covertly  triple  MIRVed.  road  mobile.  SS-25 
ICBM.  and  their  new  rail-mobile  SS-24 
which  carries  10  MIRVs.  All  of  these  400  to 
700  new  mobile  ICBM  launchers  are  likely 
to  be  additive  to  the  existing  Soviet  ICBM 
force  of  over  1400  fixed  silos,  and  in  addi- 
tion, to  be  rapidly  reloadable,  and  reflrable 
with  several  additional  salvos.  To  repeat, 
these  new  mobile  ICBMs  will  be  in  addition 
to  1400  fixed  Soviet  ICBM  silos,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  200  mobile  SS-16  ICBMs  deployed  in 
violation  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

By  1988.  the  new  US  NIE  reportedly  esti- 
mates that  the  Soviets  will  have  deployed 
400  to  700  mobile  SS-24  and  SS-25  ICBMs. 
This  table  illustrates  deployment  of  only 
400  estimated  mobile  SS-24s  and  SS25s. 
which  is  a  conservative,  realistic  estimate: 

SOVIET  ICBM  rORCE.  1»88 

Launchers  and  Warheads:  326  SS-18s  with 
12  to  14  warheads  each.  3.912/4.564;  360  SS- 
19s  with  6  warheads  each.  2.160. 

300  silos:  150  SS-24s  with  10  warheads 
each.  1.500:  150  SS-24s  with  10  warheads 
each.  1.500;  370  SS-Us  with  1  warhead  each. 
370;  60  SS-25S  with  3  warheads  each.  180. 

Silo:  1.416  launchers  subtotal.  9.622. 

Mobile.  200  SS-16s  with  1  warhead  each. 
200. 

Mobile.  200  SS-24S  with  10  warheads  each. 
2,000. 

Mobile,  200  SS-25s  with  3  warheads  each, 
600. 

Total:  2.016  silo  and  mobile  ICBM  launch- 
ers. 12,422  to  13,074  ICBM  warheads. 

According  to  credible  press  reports,  over 
20  bases  for  SS-25  mobile  ICBMs  are  al- 
ready under  construction  during  the  year  of 
1985,  accounting  for  deployment  of  at  least 
200  mobile  SS-2Ss.  And  as  Assistant  Defense 


Secretary  Richard  Perle  has  confirmed:  "It 
is  the  Soviet  Union  alone  that  has  mobile 
missiles  with  multiple  warheads  of  intercon- 
tinental range." 

And  the  latest  NIE  also  confirms: 

•The  number  of  deployed  strategic  force 
warheads  will  Increase  by  a  few  thousand 
over  the  next  five  years,  with  potential 
greater  expansion  in  the  1990s. '• 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  testified  to 
the  Senate  on  April  29.  1982  that  the  US: 

"Lacked  the  requisite  military  capability 
for  adequate  nuclear  deterrence  as  well  as 
conventional  defense  of  our  vital  objectives 
and  "ommitments  .  .  .  our  military  capabili- 
ties would  become  increasingly  inadequate 
to  deter  aggression." 

This  authoritative  statement  has  turned 
Dut  to  t>e,  unfortunately,  all  too  accurate. 

EX-en  more  significantly,  in  January  1985 
in  his  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  justifica- 
tion White  Paper,  President  Reagan  again 
conceded  that  the  US  is  so  inferior  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  US  and  our  allies  are  al- 
ready subject  to  nuclear  blackmail: 

••The  pace  of  the  Soviet  offensive  and  de- 
fensive buildup  has  upset  the  balance  In  the 
areas  of  greatest  Importance  during  crises 
.  .  the  fact  is  .  .  .  that  we  have  no  defense 
against  nuclear  ballistic  missile  attack.  And, 
as  the  Soviet  building  program  widens  the 
imbalance  In  key  offensive  capabilities,  in- 
troducing systems  whose  status  and  charac- 
teristics are  more  difficult  to  confirm,  our 
vulnerability  and  that  of  our  allies  to  black- 
mail becomes  quite  high.^' 

The  President  added  in  the  same  White 
Paper: 

Today,  deterrence  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion Is  grounded  almost  exclusively  in  the 
capabilities  of  our  offensive  retaliatory 
forces." 

And  finally,  the  President  again  conceded 
the  alarming  Soviet  threat  in  the  same 
report: 

'Modem,  accurate  ICBMs  carrying  multi- 
ple nuclear  warheads— If  deployed  in  suffi- 
ciently large  numbers  relative  to  the  size  of 
an  opponent's  force  structure,  as  the  Soviets 
have  done  with  their  ICBM  force— could  be 
used  in  a  rapid  first  strike  to  undercut  an 
opponent's  ability  to  retaliate  effective- 
ly .  .  .■• 

In  sum,  the  US  President  has  admitted 
that  the  American  offensive  forces  are  the 
Pree  World's  only  deterrent,  yet  these  very 
same  forces  are  even  today,  at  this  moment, 
totally  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
Thus  by  the  President's  own  admission,  de- 
terrence has  greatly  eroded  and  is  severely 
degraded. 

SOVIET  MOBILE  IRBM  GAP 

Secondly,  the  newly  declassified  CIA  NIE 
on  Soviet  strategic  forces  reveals  that  the 
Soviets  will  soon  have  over  450  mobile  triple 
MIRVed  SS-20  IRBMs.  By  1988.  the  new 
US  NIE  estimates  that  the  Soviets  will  have 
deployed  over  450  mobile  SS-20  launchers. 
The  SS-20  mobile  launcher  Is  rapidly 
reloadable  and  reflrable.  and  there  are  press 
reports  that  the  Soviets  Intend  as  many  as  5 
SS-20  missiles  to  be  fired  from  each  launch- 
er. This  could  be  an  SS-20  force  with  over 
6,000  warheads.  Moreover,  there  Is  much 
evidence  that  the  SS-20  can  also  be  used  as 
a  covert  ICBM.  and  some  may  be  intended 
to  be  fired  at  the  US.  as  was  done  in  April, 
1984. 

Estimated  Soviet  IRBM  force.  1988.  450 
SS-20S  with  3  warheads  each.  1.350  Total 
warheads,  6,000  warheads  potential. 


SOVIET  MOBILE  CRUISE  MISSILE  GAP 

Thirdly,  the  CIA  NIE  states;  We  expect 
the  Soviets  to  deploy  2,000  to  3.000  nuclear 
armed  Air-Launched  Cruise  Missiles.  Sea- 
Liunched  Cruise  Missiles,  and  Ground- 
Launched  Cruise  Missiles  over  the  next  ten 
years."  The  Soviets  already  have  deployed 
over  575  nuclear-capable  Sea-Launched 
Cruise  Missiles,  compared  to  12  for  the  US. 

SOVIET  MOBILE  ABM  GAP 

Fourthly,  by  1988.  the  new  CIA  NIE  re- 
portedly estimates  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  deployed  about  3.000  ABM  launchers 
nationwide.  There  are  credible  press  reporu 
that  the  CIA  NIE  estimates  that  the  SovieU 
will  have  deployed  by  1988  over  3.000  mobile 
ABM  launchers,  at  the  same  time  that  their 
modernized  Moscow  ABM  system  and  the 
last  of  their  6  nationwide  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement raiders  become  operational.  This 
table  is  an  illustrative  force  structure. 

ESTIMATES  SOVIET  ABM  FORCE.  J988 

100  SH-04.  SH-08  Moscow;  600  SH-04. 
SH-08  nationwide.  Mobile,  3,000  SAM- 10, 
SAM-12  nationwide:  2,500  SAM-5  nation- 
wide. Total:  6.200  ABM  launchers. 

As  the  NIE  confirms:  "The  Soviets  will 
significantly  improve  the  capabilities  of 
their  strategic  defenses  over  the  next  10 
years. •' 

A  US  Defense  Department  study  stated  as 
early  as  1984  that  there  was  even  then  a 
•precarious  balance"  with  the  Soviets.  It 
added  that:  The  US  can  not  restore  a  mili- 
tary balance  ...  by  offensive  means 
alone  .  .  .  [because  of  a)  Soviet  willingness 
and  ability  to  match  or  overmatch  increases 
in  US  nuclear  forces  .  .  "  It  concluded  omi- 
nously that:  'A  substantial  Soviet  lead  in 
deployed  defensive  systems  superimposed 
on  their  growing  offensive  threat  against 
our  nuclear  offensive  forces  could  destroy 
the  stability  of  the  strategic  balance." 

[Pictures,  maps  and  charts  not  reproduci- 
ble for  the  Record.] 

This  is  a  drawing  of  the  Soviet  SS-24 
ICBM  on  a  rail  mobile  launcher.  The  rail 
mobile  SS-24  launcher  is  concealed  In  the 
deceptive  guise  of  a  passenger  train.  The 
SS-24  carries  10  MIRV  warheads  and  is 
similar  to  the  US  MX  ICBM.  Because  of 
this  deceptive  and  concealed  deployment, 
the  US  may  never  know  when  the  SS-24  is 
deployed,  or  how  many. 

This  picture  shows  the  rail  network  of  the 
USSR,  together  with  the  main  concentra- 
tions of  Soviet  ICBMs  and  IRBMs  along 
this  rail  network.  The  dark  red  circles  show 
ICBM  deployment  complexes.  The  red  line 
circles  show  SS-20  deployment  complexes. 
The  rail  mobile  SS-24  will  be  deployed 
throughout  the  Soviet  rail  network,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  rail  turuiels  for  pro- 
tection and  concealment.  This  will  make  the 
rallmoblle  SS-24  far  superior  to  the  'Race 
Track'  MX  ICBM  deployment  scheme 
planned  by  former  US  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  but  abandoned  and  reduced  by 
President  Reagan.  The  SS-25  is  road  mobile, 
and  win  be  deployed  alongside  SS-20 
IRBMs  also  under  concealment,  making  de- 
tection of  the  SS-25  very  difficult. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  road  mobile  Soviet 
SS-25.  This  ICBM  is  similtw  to  the  US  Mln- 
uteman  III.  It  has  th-  capability  to  carry  3 
MIRV  warheads.  Its  transporter-erector- 
launcher  Is  a  truck,  capable  of  firing 
through  the  roof  of  iU  garage  or  from  con- 
cealed field  sites. 

This  picture  Illustrates  the  deployment 
pace  scale,  range  coverage,  and  location  of 
Soviet  SS-20  IRBMs.  By  1988.  there  will  be 


over  450  mobile,  concealed  SS-20s,  each  ca- 
pable of  multiple  reload  and  reflre. 

This  picture  shows  a  Soviet  SS-N-21  Sea- 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  being  fired  at  a 
Free  World  coastal  city.  All  Soviet  subma- 
rines are  capable  of  launching  this  missile 
from  their  standard  torpedo  tubes. 

This  chart  compares  US  and  Soviet  cruise 
missiles.  Note  that  there  are  two  types  of 
Soviet  long-range,  supersonic  cruise  missiles 
for  which  the  US  has  nothing  to  compare 
and  no  defenses.  Also  note  that  all  Soviet 
cruise  missiles  have  longer  range  than  their 
US  counterparts. 

This  picture  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  complete  nationwide  radar  cov- 
erage of  the  USSR  for  ABM  early  warning 
and  battle  management.  The  Soviets  have 
over  1.000  ABM  radars,  including  over  25 
large  ABM  battle  management  radars,  over 
twice  the  number  of  ABM  radars  that  US 
planned  in  1972  and  cancelled  in  1975. 
These  radars  will  support  the  early  warning, 
acquisition,  and  battle  management  for  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense,  using  mobile  and 
fixed  ABM-3  interceptors,  mobile  SAM- 10 
and  SAM-12  interceptors  and  radars,  and 
fixed  SAM-5  interceptors  and  radars.  In 
1984.  US  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
stated  that  by  1987,  the  Soviets  would  be 
able  to  engage  with  their  ABMs  "17  percent 
of  the  US  strategic  missile  force."  By  1988. 
this  percentage  will  probably  be  between  50 
and  75  percent. 

This  picture  Illustrates  the  mobile  SAM- 
12  Interceptor  and  radar.  This  system  has 
been  tested  repeatedly  in  the  ABM  mode 
and  can  be  used  to  attack  US  bombers, 
cruise  missiles,  and  ballistic  missile  Re-entry 
Vehicles.  This  system  is  already  in  series 
production  and  is  being  massively  deployed 
throughout  the  USSR. 

This  map  illustrates  the  wide  deployment 
of  Soviet  air  defense  missiles  and  radars,  all 
of  which  are  already  potentially  upgradea- 
ble  to  ABM  use,  for  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense. 

conclusion:  sovibt  nuclear  blackmail 
The  sum  of  all  these  Soviet  offensive  and 
defensive  missile  construction  activities  the 
US  has  observed  by  US  National  Technical 
reconnaissance  throughout  the  USSR  at 
factories,  test  ranges,  and  means  of  deploy- 
ment bases,  indicates  the  Soviet  intention  to 
•Break  Out"  of  the  SALT  I  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  lim- 
iting offensive  weapons.  Indeed,  the  sum  of 
all  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  began  breaking  out  of  SALT  I  and  II 
even  as  they  signed  these  treaties  In  1972 
and  1979.  This  conclusion  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  a  wide  variety  of  Intelligence  evi- 
dence, some  of  which  has  been  reported  In 
th2  press  and  which  is  quite  dramatic. 

The  world  is  now  witnessing  the  Soviet 
SALT  Break  Out  deployment  of  an  illegal 
new  mobile  ICBM,  carrying  illegal  new 
MIRVed  warheads  covertly,  being  camou- 
flaged illegally,  and  defended  by  several  ille- 
gal mobile,  camouflaged  ABM  systems, 
using  an  illegal  nationwide  system  of  large 
ABM  Battle  Management  radars. 

These  four  Soviet  Mobile  Missile  Gaps  are 
the  most  dangerous  threats  to  US,  and 
Indeed  to  Free  World,  security  ever  in  the 
postwar  era.  Existing  Soviet  strategic  supe- 
riority and  first  strike  potential  is  bad 
enough,  but  now  this  severe  US  vulnerabil- 
ity Is  going  to  l>e  made  much  worse  In  the 
next  five  years  by  the  buildup  In  Soviet 
mobile  ICBMs,  the  buildup  in  Soviet  mobUe 
IRBMs,  the  buildup  in  Soviet  mobile  cruise 
missiles,  and  the  buildup  In  Soviet  mobile 
ABMs. 


As  the  NIE  concludes  ominously: 
"We  Judge  that  the  Soviets  would  plan  to 
conduct  a  military  campaign  that  would 
seek  to  end  a  nuclear  war  on  their  terms— 
by  neutralizing  the  ability  of  US  interconti- 
nental and  theater  nuclear  forces  to  Inter- 
fere -x'ith  Soviet  capabilities  to  prevail  In  a 
conflict  In  Eurasia." 

As  Col.  John  Collins  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  wrote  recently:  "Soviet  [strategic 
nuclear  force]  posture  nevertheless  contin- 
ues to  Improve  in  relative  terms  vis  a  vis  the 
United  States,  which  finds  that  declaratory 
strategy  and  forces  fall  to  match."  This  is 
an  understatement. 

The  Soviets  already  today  have  the  larg- 
est and  most  modem  strategic  offensive  ar- 
senal in  the  world.  More  than  75%  of  Soviet 
strategic  warheads  are  only  5  years  old  or 
even  less.  The  Soviets  also  have  the  only 
ABM  defense  in  the  world.  By  1990.  the  So- 
viets will  have  completely  modernized  and 
significantly  expanded  both  their  offensive 
and  their  defensive  forces,  with  5th  and  6th 
generation  ICBM  deployments  and  2nd  and 
3rd  generation  ABM  forces.  The  mobility  of 
these  forces  will  make  them  completely  in- 
vulnerable to  any  American  attack,  but  the 
US  does  not  even  have  the  capability  to 
either  locate,  target,  or  strike  these  Soviet 
forces. 

Beyond  these  ominous  developments,  the 
US  Defense  Department  has  stated  that  the 
Soviets  have  over  30  more  new  starteglc  pro- 
grams under  development. 

The  ancient  Chinese  military  strategist. 
Sun  Tsu,  wisely  said  that  the  highest 
achievement  a  general  could  reach  was  not 
to  win  a  war.  but  to  win  without  war.  This  Is 
the  real  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Missile 
Gaps— to  Intimidate  and  blackmail  the 
United  States  and  the  Free  World,  and  to 
thereby  subvert  the  US  nuclear  deterrent. 
Thus  US  European  and  Asian  allies  depend- 
ing on  the  US  nuclear  umbrella  for  ex- 
tended deterrence  of  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
are  even  more  threatened  than  the  US  by 
these  new  MlssOe  Gaps,  and  they  may  be 
the  first  victims  of  Soviet  nuclear  intimida- 
tion and  Blackmeill. 

The  National  Security  Adviser  to  former 
President  Carter,  Zbigniew  Brzezinskl.  and 
top  Reagan  Administration  Anns  Control 
Negotiator  Max  Kammpelman.  wrote  re- 
cently: 

"No  responsible  American  President  can 
permit  this  country  to  have  to  live  under 
such  a  threat,  not  to  speak  of  the  hypothet- 
ical danger  of  having  to  choose  either  anni- 
hilation or  submission  to  nuclear  black- 
mail." _,  _, 

President  Reagan  himself  conceded  re- 
cently In  Newsweek  that; 

"They  (The  Soviets]  already  outnumber 
us  greatly  in  offensive  weapons,  and  [If] 
they  alone  developed  a  defensive  weapon 
before  us,  then  they  wouldnt  have  to  worry 
about  our  deterrent— a  retaliatory  strike. 
Then  they  could  issue  the  ultimatum  to  the 
world."" 

But  as  the  President  himself  knows  and 
has  already  repeatedly  conceded,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  already  developed  and  are  massive- 
ly deploying  defensive  weapons  systems.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  issue 
the  ultimatum  to  the  world. 

CONTIRMATION  OF  TKE  PAILtmE  OF  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Finally,  we  should  turn  the  clock  back  to 
1971.  when  America  was  still  a  Great  Power, 
and  examine  how  American  tolerance  for 
the  Soviet  strategic  buUdup  was  the  basis 
for  the  failure  of  the  arms  control  process. 
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Gerard  Smith,  the  Nixon  Administrations 
Arms  Control  Director,  stated  over-confl- 
dently  long  ago  In  1971: 

"If.  after  a  reasonable  period.  SALT  nego- 
tiations prove  unproductive,  or  If  the  USSR 
resumes  land-based  ICBM  deployment  or 
moves  to  modernize  or  expand  Its  Moscow 
ABM  system,  the  United  States  would  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  maintain  its 
strategic  deterrent." 

Today.  In  1985  we  should  evaluate  Gerard 
Smith's  self  confident  prophesy. 

First,  the  SALT  II  negotiations  did  not 
produce  a  ratlflable  treaty,  even  after  seven 
years  of  negotiations.  Thus  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  SALT  negotiations  have  been  "unpro- 
ductive." 

Second.  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II  and 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  17  of  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, prove  conclusively  that  SALT  treaties 
have  not  constrained  Soviet  strategic  forces. 
Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  'resumed'  land- 
bajed  ICBM  deployment,  in  violation  of 
SALT  II.  and  the  SovleU  are  both  modern- 
izing' and  expanding'  their  ABM  system,  in 
violation  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

Third,  despite  Smith's  confidence  that  the 
US  would  respond  to  all  these  Soviet  chal- 
lenge conditions,  the  US  Is  not  taking  the 
necessary  responsive  steps  to  "maintain  Its 
strategic  deterrent. " 

In  1972.  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and 
SALT  I  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  the  superior  US  ABM  pro- 
gram, in  exchange  for  constraints  on  Soviet 
forces  which  turned  out  to  be  completely  Il- 
lusory. The  Soviet  offensive  buildup  contin- 
ued unchanged  by  SALT  I  and  II.  But  since 
1972.  the  Soviets  have  also  completedly  re- 
versed the  relative  position  of  the  sides  on 
ABM  capabilities,  and  now  the  Soviets  are 
Breaking  Out  of  both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive SALT  I  and  II  constraints.  Meanwhile, 
the  Soviets  in  1985  are  once  again  trying  to 
convince  the  US  to  give  up  Its  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  and  Defensive  Anti-satellite 
program,  in  exchange  again  for  either  noth- 
ing or  for  iUusory  offensive  constraints.  But 
as  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said 
in  1961:  "If  they  fool  us  twice.  Its  our  own 
fault."  America  is  in  fact  quite  close  to  uni- 
laterally giving  up  Its  nuclear  deterrent. 

As  the  Committee  on  the  PRESENT 
DANGEIR  has  concluded  recently: 

"The  adverse  balance  entails  both  politi- 
cal and  military  risks  ...  As  relative  Soviet 
power  continues  to  increase,  the  Soviets 
expect  the  US  and  its  allies  to  move  increas- 
ingly toward  accommodation  and  appease- 
ment." 

Winston  Churchill  warned  gravely  after 
World  War  II: 

"Sometimes  in  the  past  we  have  commit- 
ted the  folly  of  throwing  away  our  arms. 
Under  the  mercy  of  Providence,  tmd  at  great 
cost  and  sacrifice,  we  have  been  able  to 
recreate  them  when  the  need  arose.  But  If 
we  abandon  our  nuclear  deterrent,  there 
win  be  no  second  chance.  To  abandon  it  now 
would  be  to  abandon  It  forever." 

THE  ADTHOR 
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Soviet  Negotiating  Deception  and  Treaty 

Violations  in  Arms  Control 

(By  David  S.  Sullivan ' ) 

President  Reagan  stated  starkly  on  April 
2.  1985.  that:  "The  Soviet  Union  virtually 
outnumbers  us  in  any  type  of  weapon  you 
want  to  name  "  President  Ronald  Reagan 
has  publicly  conceded  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  achieved  overwhelming  strategic  superi- 
ority over  the  United  States  at  least  eight 
times  since  1982. 

President  Reagan  stated  on  September  1 7, 
1985:  "The  United  SUtes  is  still  well  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  literally  every  kind  of 
offensive  weapon,  both  conventional  and  in 
the  strategic  weapons." 

These  declarations  of  a  starkly  true  fact 
have  extremely  serious  consequences  for 
world  peace,  but  this  fact  of  US  strategic 
nuclear  Inferiority  is  not  well  known  around 
the  Free  World  or  even  In  the  United 
States.  As  Ronald  Reagan  stated  in  1964: 
"We  are  at  war  with  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  that  has  ever  faced  mankind.  .  .'" 
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The  full  Implications  of  the  reality  of 
Soviet  strategic  superiority  have  yet  to  be 
fully  understood  in  American  politics,  de- 
fense plaruiing  and  budgeting,  and  diploma- 
cy. 

How  have  the  Soviets  achieved  this  strate- 
gic superiority  so  decisively  and  so  success- 
fully without  provoking  an  American  re- 
sponse? 

In  a  nutshell,  the  armx  control  process  has 
been  responsible  for  Soviet  strategic  superi- 
ority. A  strong  element  of  Soviet  deception 
and  duplicity  has  been  involved. 

ARMS  CONTROL  HAS  LED  TO  SOVirf  SUPERIORITY 

President  Reagan  himself  realized  this 
fact  as  early  as  May  9.  1982.  when  he  stated: 
"So  far.  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiations  primarily  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  restrict  US  defense  programs,  and 
in  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet  power  and 
prestige." 

And  as  President  Reagan  stated  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  1981,  the  Soviets  leaders  "reserve 
into  themselves  the  right  to  commit  any 
crime,  to  lie,  to  cheat." 

An  awareness  of  this  truth  Is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  permeate  US  Defense  and  Intelli- 
gence establishments.  For  example,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  stated  recently  that: 
"The  Soviet  Union  regards  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations as  arenas  of  political  conflict  in 
which  important  military  advantages  can  be 
gained  or  lost.  The  Soviet  leadership  does 
not  think  in  terms  of  mutuality  or  perceive 
arms  control  negotiations  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing arms.  They  attempt  at  every  turn  to 
achieve  strategic  advantage."" 

Another  recent  Defense  Department 
statement  was  even  more  critical  of  the 
arms  control  process:  ""Current  Soviet  policy 
on  arms  agreements  is  dominated  by  their 
attempts  to  derive  imilateral  advantage 
from  arms  negotiations  and  agreements,  by 
accepting  only  arrangements  that  permit 
continued  Soviet  Increases  In  military 
strength  while  using  the  negotiation  process 
to  inhibit  Western  Increases  In  military 
strength." 

Even  the  US  Intelligence  Community, 
which  so  often  has  underestimated  Soviet 
strategic  strength  and  mispercelved  Soviet 
Intentions,  has  finally  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  The  most  recent  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  National  Intelligence  Esti- 
mate on  Soviet  strategic  forces  was  In  June 
1985  declassified  by  the  White  House  and 
released  to  the  US  Senate.  NIE-11-3-8-85 
states:  "Soviet  leaders  view  arms  control 
policy  as  an  Important  factor  in  advancing 
their  strategy  of  achieving  strategic  advan- 
tage. Moscow  has  long  believed  that  arms 
control  must  first  and  foremost  protect  the 
capabilities  of  Soviet  military  forces  relative 
to  their  opponents." 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has  been 
even  more  succinct,  when  he  stated  in  De- 
cember. 1984.  that:  "We  now  face  precisely 
the  situation  that  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  were 
supposed  to  prevent." 

And  President  Reagans  National  Security 
Advisor  has  t>een  quoted  as  saying  last  Janu- 
ary: "The  US  strategic  buildup  has  not 
worked,  and  has  done  nothing  to  close  the 
window  of  vulnerability.  In  fact.  American 
land-based  missiles  have  become  even  more 
vxilnerable  to  Soviet  first  strike  attack  over 
the  past  few  years." 

President  Reagan  has  made  three  historic 
reports  to  Congress  on  Soviet  arms  control 
treaty  violations.  The  first  was  on  January 
23.  lu»4:  the  second  was  on  October  10. 
1984;  and  the  third  was  on  February  1.  1985. 


Each  of  these  Presidential  Reports  to 
Congress  on  Soviet  Arms  Control  Treaty 
Violations  was  in  response  to  an  amendment 
which  US  Senator  Jim  McClure  <R.  Idaho), 
sponsored,  and  which  was  either  unani- 
mously or  overwhelmingly  passed  by  th5  US 
Senate. 

These  three  Presidential  Reports  support 
the  reasonable  conclusion  that  arms  control 
treaties  with  the  Soviets  have  undermined 
American  security,  not  safeguarded  It.  Arms 
control  treaties  have  enormously  streneth- 
ened  the  Soviet  Union  while  weakening  the 
United  States.  Yet  because  this  conclusive 
fact  seems  so  startling  to  so  many  observers, 
we  mui,:  tiso  conclude  that  the  Soviets  have 
used  the  arms  control  process  and  arms  con- 
trol treaties  as  a  bold  Instrument  of  massive 
deception  to  promote  their  own  thrust  to 
military  supremacy  over  the  US.  In  fact, 
however,  there  has  long  been  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  use  diplomacy  and 
International  law  as  important  tools  in  their 
arms  control  deception  program. 

THE  THREE  PRESIDENTIAL  REPORTS  ON  SOVIET 
VIOLATIONS 

The  fact  that  these  reports  were  rendered 
at  all  Is  historic  and  unprecedented.  For  the 
first  time  In  our  history,  an  American  Presi- 
dent has  openly  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of 
violating  Strategic  Arms  Umltation  Treaty 
(SALT)  commitments.  These  three  reports, 
made  by  formal  messages  to  Congress,  are 
irrevocable,  and  though  still  incomplete, 
must  be  applauded.  Even  the  liberal  pro- 
arms  control  Arms  Control  Association  has 
concluded  that  Soviet  "Violations  of  arms 
control  Agreements  can  not  be  overlooked 
or  excused."  But  the  implications  of  these 
violatlonf  for  American  national  security 
and  for  world  peace  are  extremely  serious. 
These  implications  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
dressed within  the  US  Government,  howev- 
er, despite  urgent  and  repeated  requests  to 
President  Reagan  beginning  on  March  1. 
1984.  almost  two  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  military  im- 
plications of  the  Soviet  SALT  violations  and 
deceptions,  we  need  to  summarize  these 
Presldentisilly  confirmed  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol treaty  violations.  Moreover,  when  these 
violations  were  first  released,  they  were 
downplayed  by  l)oth  the  White  House  and 
by  the  media,  so  they  are  not  in  fact  well- 
known  at  all.  It  Is  important  to  note  further 
that  these  are  the  unanimously  agreed  find- 
ings of  the  national  security  departments 
and  agencies  of  our  government.  There  were 
no  dissenting  footnotes  nor  disagreeing 
qualifications  by  any  part  of  the  Executive 
Branch  to  these  Presidential  Reports  to 
Congress.  There  are  now  32  Soviet  arms 
control  treaty  violations  agreed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Executive  Branch,  and  report- 
ed by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 

These  32  violations  are  summarized,  for 
the  first  time  aggregated  In  one  place  pub- 
licly, as  follows  according  to  the  different 
treaties  violated. 

3a  SOVIET  ARMS  CONTROL  TREATY  VIOLATIONS 
CONFIRMED  AND  AGREED  WI"rHIN  "THE  REAGAN 
ADMINIS"rRATION 

Box:  j:  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet 
violations  of  the  1979  SALT  11  Treaty 

1.  Soviet  buildup  of  over  378  Strategic  Nu- 
clear Delivery  Vehicles  (SNDVs)  above  the 
2504  level  of  Soviet  SNDVs  as  of  June.  1979: 

2.  Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  over  632 
SNDVs  down  to  the  2.250  SALT  II  SNDV 
level; 

3.  Soviet  development  and  operational  de- 
ployment at  over  20  bases  of  an  initial  incre- 
ment of  200  launchers  for  the  SS-25  mobile 


ICBM  is  an  irreversible"  violation  of  the 
SALT  II  prohibition  on  a  second  "new  type" 
ICBM; 

4.  The  Re-entry  Vehicle  of  the  SS-25  is 
less  than  one  half  the  total  missile  Throw- 
Weight,  constituting  covert  MIRVlng  with  a 
3  MIRV  capability;  this  Is  a  "serious  con- 
cern." which  Is  "unresolved."' 

S.The  Soviet  SS-NX  23  SLBM  constitutes 
a  prohibited  heavy  new  SLBM; 

8.  Soviet  production  of  more  than  30 
Backfire  bombers  per  year— over  14  extra,  il- 
legal Backfire  bombers,  or  several  illegal 
Backfire  squadrons— constitutes  a  Soviet 
violation  of  Brezhnev's  Backfire  bomber 
production  pledge,  which  former  President 
Carter  told  the  Senate  was  an  integral  ptu"* 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty; 

7.  Arctic  basing  of  Backfire  bombers,  in- 
creasing their  range,  another  violation  of 
Brezhnev's  Backfire  bomber  pledge; 

8.  Probably  equipping  Backfire  bombers 
with  a  refueling  probe,  also  contrary  to 
Brezhnev's  Backfire  pledge,  increasing 
Backfire's  range  illegally; 

9.  Soviet  deliberate  interference  with  US 
National  Technical  Means  of  verification, 
by  a  continuously  expanding  pattern  of 
strategic  Camouflage.  Concealment,  and  De- 
ception; 

10.  Almost  total  encryption  of  all  new 
Soviet  missile  testing  telementry: 

11.  Probable  Soviet  deployment  of  200 
banned  SS-16  mobile  ICBMs.  and  falsifica- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  DaU  Base. 

These  Soviet  SALT  II  violations  have 
enormous  strategic  significance,  both  mili- 
tary and  political.  Altogether,  they  amoimt 
to  Soviet  strategic  offensive  superiority. 
First,  they  result  in  about  632  more  Soviet 
SNDVs  than  are  allowed  by  SALT  II. 
Second,  they  augment  the  already  over- 
whelming Soviet  first  strike  capability  actu- 
ally codified  with  US  agreement  In  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty  itself.  Even 
more  importantly.  US  unilateral  compliance 
with  the  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  which 
the  Soviets  are  confirmed  to  be  violating  at 
will  actually  demonstrates  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  superiority  to  the  world.  If  the 
numbers  themselves  did  not  demonstrate 
Soviet  superiority,  then  overt  US  agreement 
to  imequal  levels  of  forces  in  complying  con- 
trary to  its  own  laws  and  Constitution  with 
an  unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  clearly  dem- 
onstrates US  acqulesence  to  Soviet  superior- 
ity. And  the  Soviets  are  estimated  to  be  pre- 
paring to  deploy  over  700  more  mobile 
ICBM  laimchers  by  1987  in  addition  to  their 
already  overwhelming  6  to  1  superiority  in 
ICBM  warhead  capabilities.  The  Soviets  are 
already  thus  10  to  15  years  ahead  of  the  US 
in  strategic  offensive  capabilities. 

Box:  7  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet 
-  violations  of  the  1972  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty 

12.  The  siting,  orientation,  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  Soviet  Krasnoyarsk  ABM  Battle 
Management  radar  directly  violate  3  provi- 
sions of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty; 

13.  ABM-mode  tests  of  Soviet  Surface-to- 
Air-Mlssiles  and  radars  are  highly  probable 
violations  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty; 

14.  The  Soviets  may  be  developing  and  de- 
ploying a  territorial,  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense, which  would  violate  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty  ban  on  developing  even  a  base  for  a 
nationwide  ABM  defense;  this  is  a  "serious 
cause  for  concern." 

15.  Mobility  of  the  ABM-3  system  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  which 
bans  mobile  ABMs; 

16.  Soviet  rapid  relocation  without  prior 
notification  of  a  "Flat  Twin  "  ABM-3  mobile 
radar,  creating  the  Kamchatka  ABM  test 


range,  was  a  violation  of  the  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty; 

17.  Confirmed  Soviet  falsification  of  their 
dismantling  of  excess  ABM  test  range 
launchers  in  1974.  which  violated  the  1974 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  dismantling  proce- 
dures; 

18.  Soviet  deliberate  concealment  activi- 
ties Impede  verification  in  violation  of  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

Th3se  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty  have  enormous  significance, 
both  military  and  political.  The  SovleU  are 
planning  to  deploy  over  3.000  mobile  ABM 
Intercepters  by  1987.  for  a  nationwide  a 
ABM  defense.  They  can  already  defend 
almost  20%  of  their  strategic  forces,  and 
soon  they  will  be  able  to  defend  50  to  66%. 
The  Soviets  are  over  10  years  ahead  of  the 
US  in  strategic  defenses. 

Box:  4  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  the  1972  SALT  1  Intenm  Agree- 
ment on  Offensive  Weapons 

19.  Soviet  deployment  of  the  Heavy  SS-19 
ICBM  and  the  Medium  SS-17  ICBM  to  re- 
place the  Light  SS-11  ICBM  was  a  circum- 
vention defeating  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement;  this  viola- 
tion alone  increased  the  Soviet  counterforce 
threat  by  a  factor  of  8  and  was  as  significant 
a  setback  for  US  national  security  as  the 
loss  of  the  Viet  Nam  War  itself  throligh 
Communist  violation  of  the  1973  Paris 
Peace  Agreement; 

20.  Soviet  deployment  of  modem  subma- 
rines exceeding  the  limit  of  740  SLBM 
launchers  without  dismantling  other  ICBM 
or  SLBM  launchers,  which  the  Soviets  actu- 
ally admitted,  violated  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement;  it  actually  took  the  Soviets 
until  1981,  five  years  after  the  SALT  I  In- 
terim Agreement  expired,  to  deactivate  all 
209  SS-7/8S  required: 

21.  Soviet  deliberate  Camouflage,  Conceal- 
TTient  and  Deception  activities  impeded  veri- 
fication, in  violation  of  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement: 

22.  Implied  circumvention  of  the  1974 
SALT  I  submarine  dismantling  procedures, 
through  deployment  of  long-range,  super- 
sonic SLCMs  on  StreUh  Y  Class  sutnnarines. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  reported 
that  mobUe  SS-25  nUssile  bases  deployed  at 
dismantled  SS-7  ICBM  sites  will  be  a 
"future  violation"  of  SALT  I. 
Box:  Presidential  confirmation  of  manifold 
Soviet  nuclear  test  ban  violations 

23.  The  1958-1961  Nuclear  Test  Moratori- 
um. The  Soviets  breached  a  unilateral  com- 
mitment by  engaging  in  atmospheric  nucle- 
ar weapons  tests  in  August,  1961: 

24.  The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 
There  have  been  "numerous  violations'"  by 
the  Soviets  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
by  extra-territorial  venting  of  radioactive 
nuclear  debris  from  underground  nuclear 
weapons  tests;  (There  have  been  over  30 
conclusively  confirmed  Soviet  extraterritor- 
ial ventings.  and  himdreds  of  other  probable 
and  likely  violations.) 

25.  The  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
The  US  Government  has  determined  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  likely  to  have  violated 
the  undergroimd  nuclear  testing  yield  limit 
(150  kllotons)  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  (See  chart.  There  have  now  been 
well  over  16  Soviet  high  yield  tests  violating 
theTTBT.) 

The  many  Soviet  nuclear  test  ban  viola- 
tions have  allowed  the  Soviets  to  develop 
and  test  much  more  lethal  warheads  for 
their  new  ICBMs.  SLBMs.  and  cruise  mis- 
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sUea.    Thus,    these   Soviet   violations   have 

enormous  strate^c  significance. 

Box:    Presidential    confirmation    of  Soviet 

violations    of    the    Kennedy-Khrushchev 

agreement  on  Cuba  0/1962 

26.  The  Soviets  breached  a  unilateral  com 
mitment  by  sending  offensive  weapons- 
Intercontinental  nuclear-delivery  capable 
tximbers.  nuclear-delivery  capable  fltjhter 
boml>ers.  and  various  liinds  of  nuclear  mis- 
sile submarines— back  to  Cuba,  beginning  In 
1969. 

On  September  14,  1983,  President  Reagan 
for  a  second  time  confirmed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  violated  the  Kennedy-Khru 
shchev  Agreement  which  ended  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis."  That  agreement  has  been 
abrogated  many  times  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  in  the  bringing  of  what  can  only 
be  described  as  offensive  weapons,  not  de- 
fensive, theie."  This  Presidential  statement 
has  been  backed  up  by  the  CIA  Director, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy.  Even  the  State  Depeu-tment  concedes 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the  "Spirit" 
of  the  Agreement. 

Box:  Other  Soviet  Arms  Control  Treaty 
violations  confirmed  by  the  President 

27.  The  1925  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemi- 
cal Weapons.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  determined  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  significantly  violating  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col on  Chemical  Weapons  by  the  prohibited 
first  use  in  war  of  chemical  weapons  in 
Laos.  Camt>odla,  and  Afghanistan. 

28.  The  1972  Biological  Weapons  Conven 
tlon.  The  United  States  Government  has  de- 
termined that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  signifi- 
cantly violating  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  by  maintaining  an  offensive  bio- 
logical warfare  program  and  capabilities. 

29.  The  Conventional  Weapons  Conven- 
tion. The  Soviets  violated  the  Conventional 
Weapons  Convention  by  using  booby-trap 
mines  and  incendiary  devices  against  civil- 
ians in  Afghanistan. 

30.  The  1975  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  The 
United  States  Government  has  determined 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  violating  the  terms 
of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  by  its  inade<]uate 
notifications  of  its  Warsaw  Pact  military  ex- 
ercises. 

31.  The  Montreux  Convention  of  1936. 
The  Soviets  violated  the  Montreux  Conven- 
tion by  transiting  the  Turkish  Straits  re- 
peatedly with  aircraft  carriers.  (The  Greek 
Government,  a  signatory  of  the  Montreux 
Convention,  repeatedly  protested  these  vio- 
lations to  the  Soviets,  to  no  avaU.) 

32.  The  1982  Brezhnev  SS-20  Moratorium. 
The  Soviets  breached  their  unilawral  com- 
mitment to  end  SS-20  deployment  by  com- 
pleting SS-20  launcher  positions  and  con- 
tinuing to  deploy  new  SS-208. 

In  sum,  11  of  the  32  Presidentially  con- 
firmed Soviet  vioUtions  relate  to  the  SALT 
II  Treaty.  7  relate  to  the  SALT  I  ABM 
lYeaty,  and  4  relate  to  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement.  Many  relate  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban  agreements.  Nothing 
whatsoever  has  t>een  done  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  counteract  these  Soviet 
arms  control  violations.  Until  the  Reagan 
Administration,  all  previous  administrations 
had  claimed  that  if  the  Soviets  were  ever 
caught  violating  even  one  arms  control 
treaty,  the  US  would  have  to  reassess  the 
entire  spectrum  of  our  relations  with  them. 
Complete  US  inaction  in  the  face  of  these 
32  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet  viola- 
tions demonstrates  that  this  was  a  false 
premise.  In  fact.  US  inaction  can  be  inter- 


preted as  appeasement  of  the  Soviets.  In- 
stead of  reassessing  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Reagan  Administration 
actually  resumed  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  aimed  at  achieving  a  new 
arms  control  treaty,  and  even  agreed  to  hold 
a  Summit  meeting  with  the  Soviets  in  its 
quest  for  a  new  arms  control  treaty. 

A  reasonable  explanation  of  these  con- 
firmed Soviet  violations  Is  that  they  are 
measures  to  test  US  Intelligence  capabilities 
and  US  political  will.  Further,  the  violations 
and  the  expanding  pattern  of  Soviet  Cam- 
ouflage. Concealment,  and  Deception  activi- 
ties may  be  a  preparation  or  a  cover  for 
more-extensive  violations  taking  place  al- 
ready of  planned  for  the  future.  The  US 
still  has  no  long  range  or  even  short  range 
strategy  to  deter  or  to  counteract  Soviet  vio- 
lations. But  most  importantly.  Soviet  viola- 
tions are  aimed  at  achieving  strategic  supe- 
riority. 

America  Is  now  witnessing  the  Soviet 
SALT  Break  Out  deployment  of  hundreds 
of  an  Illegal  new  type  ICBMs.  carrying  ille- 
gal new  MIRVed  warheads  covertly,  being 
camouflaged  illegally,  and  defended  by 
thousands  of  launchers  for  several  Illegal 
mobile  camouflaged  ABM  systems,  using  an 
illegal  nationwide  system  of  large  ABM 
Battle  Management  radars. 
Box:  6  other  Reagan  administration  charges 
of  Soviet  treaty  violations 

1.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1945  Yalta 
Agreement,  by  denying  free  elections  In 
Poland; 

2.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1945  Potsdam 
Agreement,  by  occupying  Eastern  Europe; 

3.  Soviet  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  through  threatened  aggression 
against  Poland  in  1980-1981: 

4.  Soviet  violation  of  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cords on  ending  the  Indochina  War.  by  con- 
tinuing to  buildup  the  North  Vietnamese 
military; 

5.  Soviet  violation  of  various  International 
agreements  governing  civil  aviation,  by  the 
brutal  KAli-007  shoot-down  murder  inci- 
dent of  1983; 

6.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1972  Incidents  at 
Sea  Agreement  during  the  attempts  to  re- 
cover the  KAL-007  "Black  Box".  In  fact, 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
shot  down  KAL-007  in  the  first  place  in 
order  to  cover-up  some  of  their  SALT  II  vio- 
lations (such  as  a  test  of  their  illegal  SS-25 
second  new  type  ICBM  with  full  encryption 
of  electronic  telemetry  signals)  planned  for 
that  very  night  of  31  August- 1  Septemlwr 
1983 

The  Defense  Department  has  stated  that: 
"The  US  should  vigorously  pursue  compli- 
ance Issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
demand  that  the  Soviets  take  corrective 
action  when  we  detect  violations.  If  this 
fails,  the  US  should  be  prepared  to  take 
those  measures  necessary  to  maintain  our 
national  security  In  the  face  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions. 

But  the  Soviets  are  directly  challenging 
the  essence  of  the  US  democratic  political 
system  by  their  32  confirmed,  conclusive 
agreed,  arms  control  violations.  They  are 
boldly  gambling  that  American  democratic 
leaders  can  not  qpuster  the  leswlership  or 
collect  the  bipartisan  political  consensus 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  political  will 
to  compensate  for  the  Soviet  SALT  viola- 
tions. The  Soviets  believe,  with  some  Justifi- 
cation derived  from  their  direct  experience 
with  American  cowardice  and  appeasement, 
that  American  political  leaders  are  para- 
lyzed and  demoralized  and  unable  to  galva- 
nize public  support  to  challenge  them  and 


counteract  their  threats  to  our  collective 
allied  security. 

The  Soviets  are  already  quite  self-confi- 
dent, and  have  reason  to  be.  The  Soviets 
know  full  well  that  they  have  an  over- 
whelming 4  to  1  numerical  advantage  in 
ICBM  warheads  (counting  DIAs  best  esti- 
mate of  14  warheads  on  each  of  326  super 
heavy  SS-18  ICBMs,  giving  the  SovieU  8,500 
ICBM  warheads  to  only  2.100  for  the  US). 
and  their  accuracy  and  megatonnage  advan- 
tages give  them  over  a  6  to  1  or  even  an  8  to 

I  advantage  in  first  strike,  counterforce  ca- 
pabilities. The  Soviets  also  have  slmulta 
neously  over  a  14  to  1  advantage  in  Interme- 
diate Range  Nuclear  Force  warheads 
against  NATO  The  Soviets  are  also  deploy 
ing  a  nationwide  ABM  defense,  capable  soon 
of  defending  not  only  Moscow,  but  also 
ICBM  fields  and  the  whole  nation.  Thus  the 
Soviets  are  able  to  threaten  the  US  with  a 
strategic  offensive  first  strike,  and  soon 
they  will  even  be  largely  Immune  from  a 
limited  US  retaliation. 

Box.  22  additional  Soviet  SALT 
circumi>entions  or  violations 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Perle  has  testified  to  the  Senate  that  the 
existing  violations  reports  from  the  F»rest- 
dent  are  "Illustrative  only",  and  that 
"twenty  to  twenty-five"  more  Soviet  viola- 
tions remain  to  be  publicly  confirmed  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  The  following  22 
additional  Soviet  SALT  violations  have  been 
widely  discussed  In  the  press. 

1.  Deploying  12  to  14  warheads  on  each 
SS-18  ICBM.  when  SALT  II  allows  only  10. 
increasing  the  Soviet  ICBM  warhead  total 
by  over  1,200;  the  latest  NIE  reportedly 
reaches  this  conclusion. 

2.  Developing  and  testing  the  Soviet  SS-18 
ICBM  rapld-reload  and  refire  capability  as  a 
circumvention  of  all  the  SALT  II  ceilings, 
doubling  the  Soviet  SS-18  force: 

3.  Soviet  testing  of  an  ABM  rapid-reload 
and  refire  capability  prohibited  by  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty;  the  Defense  and  SUte 
Departments  say  that  the  Soviets  "may" 
have  a  reloadable  ABM  system; 

4.  Soviet  failure  to  dismantle  18  SS-9 
Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  ICBMs 
banned  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  which  also 
circumvented  the  SALT  I  ICBM  ceiling; 

5.  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-11  ICBMs  at 
SS-4  MRBM  and  SS-5  IRBM  soft  launch 
pads  for  covert  soft  launch  in  circumvention 
of  all  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  ceilings; 

6.  Soviet  maintenance  of  several  thousand 
stockpiled  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  strategic 
cruise  missiles  as  potentially  operational, 
thus  circumventing  all  SALT  II  ceilings; 

7.  Soviet  development  and  deployment  of 
the  SS-24  rail  mobile  ICBM.  which  will  be 
alK)ve  SALT  II  launcher  ceilings,  and  which 
reportedly  may  have  heavier  throwweight 
than  the  Soviet  heavy  SS-19,  and  which 
i-herefore  is  a  prohibited  new  very  heavy 
ICBM; 

8.  Probable  Soviet  exceeding  of  the  SALT 

II  celling  of  820  MIRVed  ICBMs,  by  report 
edly  deploying  covcr'ly  MIRVed  mobile  SS- 
25  ICBMs.  and  by  preparations  to  deploy 
MIRVed  SS-24  mobile  ICBMs; 

9.  Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs 
on  time.  In  violation  of  the  SALT  I  ICBM 
ceilings  and  1974  dismantling  procedures, 
and  continuous  falsification  of  official  deac- 
tivation reports  between  1975  and  1981; 

10.  Ongoing  Soviet  deployment  of  the 
mobile  SS-16,  mobile  SS-24.  and  mobile  SS- 
25  ICBMs.  which  circumvents  and  defeats 
the  object  and  purpose  of  SALT  I,  because 
It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  US  SALT  I  Unt 
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lateral  Statement  against  mobile  ICBM  de- 
ployment. 

11.  Reported  Soviet  deployment  of  oper- 
ational SS-25  mobile  ICBMs  using  old  SS-7 
ICBM  support  facilities  at  the  Yurya  old 
SS-7  complex,  which  violates  the  SALT  I 
dismantling  procedures  for  old  SS-7  ICBMs. 

12.  Violation  of  the  late  Soviet  President 
Brezhnevs  1972  SALT  I  pledge  not  to  build 
mobile  ICBMs. 

13.  Violation  of  the  late  So\1et  President 
Brezhnevs  1972  SALT  I  pledge  to  dismantle 
the  entire  G  Class  of  strategic  missile  sub- 
marines. 

14.  Soviet  violation  of  the  SALT  II  ceilings 
of  1200  MIRV  ICBM  and  MIRV  SLBMs. 
and  the  1320  ceiling  on  MIRV  launchers 
and  intercontinental  bombers  with  long- 
range  ALCMs.  through  deployment  of 
excess  MIRVed  ICBM  and  MIRVed  SLBMs 
and  over  50  Bear  H  t>ombers  and  over  250 
intercontinental  Backfire  boml>ers  capable 
of  carrying  long-range  ALCMs. 

15.  Soviet  circumvention  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty,  by  giving  the  Moscow  ABM-3 
complex  the  capability  to  defend  over  300 
adjacent  MIRVed  ICBM  silos. 

16.  Soviet  violation  of  the  1971  Agreement 
to  Reduce  the  Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear 
War.  by  jamming  US  early  warning  detec- 
tion systems,  failing  to  notify  the  US  of  this 
Jamming,  and  failing  to  notify  the  US  of  the 
early  April  1984  salvo  launch  of  multiple 
SS-20S  toward  the  US. 

17.  Soviet  night-testing  of  their  new 
mobile  ICBM  launchers  continuously  con- 
cealed by  camouflage,  thereby  violating  the 
SALT  II  provision  that  the  US  must  be  able 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  a 
new  missile  and  Its  launcher. 

18.  Soviet  achievement  of  "unilateral  ad- 
vantages" through  their  circumventions, 
violations  and  negotiating  deceptions  relat- 
ed to  SALT  I  and  II.  These  Soviet  unilateral 
advantages  violate  the  1972  Agreement  on 
Basic  Principles  of  US-Soviet  Relations, 
which  Is  specified  in  the  Preamble  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  as  a  fundamental  element 
of  SALT  II. 

19.  Soviet  violation  of  the  June  1973 
Agreement  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War.  through  their  hostile  actions  and  hos- 
tile threats  in  the  October  1973  Middle  East 
War.  (The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
has  made  this  charge  against  the  Soviets. ) 

20.  Soviet  direct  interference  with  US  Na- 
tional Technical  Means  of  SALT  verifica- 
tion, in  a  reported  1980  Incident  in  which 
Soviet  electronic  warfare  technology  actual- 
ly took  control  of  a  US  intelligence  satellite, 
actually  rendering  it  useless  during  a  key 
Soviet  missile  test.  The  incident  is  a  clear 
violation  of  SALT  I  and  II  provisions.  More- 
over, the  SovleU  have  reportedly  blinded 
US  satellites  with  lasers,  and  are  jamming 
US  electronic  collection  satellites  and  other 
systems. 

21.  SALT  II  permits  no  increase  in  the 
throwweight  of  the  super  heavy  SS-18 
ICBM,  and  no  new  type  of  very  heavy  ICBM 
to  replace  It.  The  Soviets  appear  to  be  doing 
both:  developing  a  3rd  new  type  ICBM 
which  is  even  heavier  the  SS-18. 

22.  Any  follow-on  to  the  heavy  SS-24  will 
have  to  be  within  5%  of  its  throwweight  and 
other  characteristics,  or  else  it  is  a  prohibit- 
ed new  type  ICBM.  The  SS-24  follow-on 
under  development  is  a  4th  new  type  ICBM, 
when  SALT  II  allows  only  one  new  type 
ICBM,  and  the  SS-24  follow-on  also  appears 
to  have  even  more  throwweight  than  the 
heavy  SS-24,  which  is  already  probably 
heavier  than  the  SS-19. 

The  Soviets  have  thus  gained  overwhelm- 
ing   strategic    superiority     over    the    US 


through  their  SALT  violations  and  thus 
they  win  be  very  reluctant  to  correct  their 
violations.  Indeed,  deliberate  Soviet  efforts 
to  counter  US  National  Technical  Means  of 
verification  strongly  Indicate  a  Soviet  Inten- 
tion to  persevere  In  circumventing  and  vio- 
lating treaties. 

EVIDKNCi:  or  SOVIET  DBCEPTIVE  INTENTIONS 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  according  to  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  statement  of  March 
28,  1984:  "The  Soviet  Union  regards  anus 
control  negotiations  as  arenas  of  political 
conflict  in  which  important  military  advan- 
tages can  be  gained  or  lost.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ership does  not  think  in  terms  of  mutuality 
or  perceive  arms  control  negotiations  as  a 
means  of  reducing  arms.  They  attempt  at 
every  turn  to  achieve  strategic  advantage." 

One  Soviet  military  theorist  sUted  in 
1971,  before  SALT  I  was  signed,  that 
"Soviet  diplomacy  is  war."  Military 
Thought,  the  classified  journal  of  the 
Soviet  General  Staff,  the  Soviet  agency 
most  responsible  for  negotiating  SALT, 
stated  that:  "In  fact,  a  nation's  diplomatic 
activity  becomes  a  part  of  those  non-mili- 
tary means  of  policy  Implementation  which 
...  are  contained  within  the  concept  of 
war." 

If  the  arms  control  process  is  considered 
an  aspect  of  war  by  the  Soviete.  then  they 
are  guided  by  Sun  Tsus  principle  that  "all 
warfare  Is  based  on  deception." 

Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Richard  Perle 
has  stated:  "I  believe  we  chronically  under- 
estimate tne  extent  to  which  the  Soviets 
engage  In  concealment  and  deception  In 
order  to  mask  programs  that  they  have  un- 
derway. .  .  .  The  Soviets  have  not  hesitated 
to  mislead  us  deliberately  and  all  too  suc- 
cessfully, in  order  to  achieve  their  purpose." 
And  as  Richard  Perle  stated  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  on  February  20, 
1985:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  violated  almost 
all  of  the  most  important  arms  control 
agreements  signed  since  1963." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard 
Perle  also  stated  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  February  20.  1985:  "The 
current  rash  of  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions did  not  happen  by  accident.  It  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  our  behavior  vis  a  %is 
their  non-compliance  with  signed  agree- 
ments convinced  the  Soviets  that  they  could 
get  away  with  these  acts.  We  did  little  In  re- 
sponse to  repeated  Soviet  violations  of  the 
LTBT  during  the  1960s  and  1970s.  We  re- 
solved many  SALT  I  compliance  problems 
by  accepting  Soviet  behavior  as  legitimate. 
We  resolved  the  SS-19  "heavy"  missile  Issue 
by  accepting  the  SS-19  as  a  "light"  ICBM. 
There  are  now  2,000  warheads  aimed  at  us 
on  SS-19  missiles.  We  resolved  the  launch 
control  silo  Issue  by  accepting  the  legitima- 
cy of  launch  control  facilities  that  are 
nearly  identical  to  mlsolle  sl!o.5  We  resolved 
the  deployment  of  an  ABM  radar  lo  Kam- 
chatka by  accepting  It  We  resolved  the  ex- 
panding pattern  of  Soviet  concealment  ac- 
tivities by  Ignoring  them  During  the  1970s 
we  resolved  the  issue  of  Soviet  testing  of 
SAM  missiles  in  the  ABM  mode  by  pretend- 
ing It  had  stopped." 

And  as  the  President  s  General  Ad\isory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control  (the  GAC' 
stated  In  November,  1983;  "Aspects  of  Soviet 
conduct  related  to  about  half  their  docu- 
mentary arms  control  commltmenu  were 
found  to  constitute  material  breaches  of 
contracted  duties." 

SOVIETS  DECEPTIVELY  SIGN  TREATIES 
INTENDING  TO  VIOLATE  THEM 

It  U  worth  noting  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  officially  stated  that;  "Several 


of  these  violations  must  have  been  planned 
by  Soviet  authorities  many  years  a«o.  In 
some  cases  perhaps  at  the  very  time  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  Into  the  agreement." 

The  DOD  added;  Major  programs  recent- 
ly deployed  or  now  late  In  development  were 
generally  Initiated  at  the  highest  levels  of 
Soviet  leadership  about  ten  years  ago."  The 
Soviet  SS-24,  SS-25  ICBMs  and  SS-N-20 
SLBM  programs  were  started  about  1974. 
The  SS-16  program  started  In  1965. 

These  cases  of  deliberate  violations 
planned  by  Soviet  leaders  at  the  very  time 
of  signing  the  arms  control  agreements 
relate  to  the  Soviet  heavy  SS-19  ICBM  and 
the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  of  1972,  the 
6  Pechora  Class  ABM  Battle  Management 
radars  and  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  the 
Soviet  Biological  Offensive  Warfare  Pro- 
gram and  the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention, and  the  SS-16  and  SS-25  mobile 
ICBMs  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Moreover,  in  March,  1984,  the  Senate  was 
told  by  a  former  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that  twelve  years  before.  In  1972. 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  informed  of  vital  intelligence  in- 
formation that  the  Soviet  Union  intended  to 
violate  the  SALT  I  Accords  even  before  they 
were  signed.  Through  an  inordinate  and 
even  irrational  desire  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  peacemakers  and  to  preclude  jeop- 
ardizing the  chances  of  SALT  I  approval  by 
Congress  and  thus  electoral  success,  the 
Nixon  Administration  apparently  withheld 
this  essential  military  Intelligence  from  our 
top  military  leaders,  who,  remaining  in  igno- 
rance of  it,  supported  SALT  I  as  did  a  simi- 
larly uninformed  Congress. 

In  particular.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  may 
have  deliberately  misled  the  Senate  by  fall- 
ing to  reveal  out  knowledge  of  a  Soviet  plan 
for  circumvention  of  the  key  SALT  I  provi- 
sion limiting  heavy  ICBMs.  If  so.  SALT  I 
and  the  whole  ensuing  fabric  of  strategic 
arms  control  since  1972  received  Congres- 
sional approval  at  its  Inception  under  false 
pretenses  covering  up  Soviet  bad  faith. 

In  any  event,  no  one  can  now  doubt  that 
Russia  from  the  beginning  of  detente  In 
1972  planned  to  use  the  agreed  limitations 
of  SALT  to  freeze  US  defenses  while  illegal- 
Iv  building  Soviet  might.  Any  other  lnt«r- 
preUtlon  ignores  the  facts  of  Soviet  strate- 
gic growth  and  what  they  themselves  have 
revealed.  As  the  Soviet  foreign  poUcy 
expert.  Rostlslav  Tumkovskly.  wrote  in  1979 
for  internal  Soviet  readership  only;  "Sign- 
ing the  [SALT  I]  agreement  was  a  victory  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  armf  race  " 

A  full  catalogue  of  Soviet  deceit  shows 
that  there  are  a  total  of  over  310  major 
cases  of  Soviet  arms  control  and  other  diplo- 
matic derepiions  since  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution of  isn  Fifty  Soviet  treaty  \iolatlons 
Involving  intemationai  security  have  been 
confirmed  by  official  Defense  and  State  De- 
partment reports,  and  also  b>  Senate  stud- 
ies. In  fact,  official  US  govemmeRt  docu- 
menUtlon  now  fully  supports  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Soviets  have  \1olated.  evaded, 
or  circumvented  virtually  e\  ery  internation- 
al security  treaty  they  have  signed  since 
1917.  In  fact,  the  only  significant  treaty  the 
Soviets  are  known  to  have  kept  was  their 
August  ie3&  surprise  agreement  with  Hitler 
to  Invade  and  divide  Poland,  the  event 
which  preclplUted  World  War  II. 

AMKRICANS  MUST  UNDERSTAND  THE  TRUTH 
ABOtrr  SOVIET  DECEPTION 

In  1934,  Winston  Churchill  challenged  the 
British  Government  to  explain  to  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  to  the  world  that  the  Ger- 
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mans  were  violating  the  arms  control  provi- 
sions of  the  Versailles  and  other  arms  con- 
trol treaties.  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
Churchill  stated:  "The  worst  crime  Is  not  to 
tell  the  truth  to  the  public." 

Unfortunately,  the  British  Government 
lied  to  the  British  people.  Thus  Britain 
slept  until  Englishmen  had  the  choice  of  an- 
other World  War  or  eventual  Nazi  domina- 
tion. 

To  avoid  a  similar  choice,  we  must  first 
admit  to  ourselves  the  true  result  of  our 
misguided  recent  history.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  hypnotic  fog  of  detente  has 
frozen  US  forces  and  brought  about  de  facto 
unilateral  American  disarmament,  through 
stagnation  and  obsole.scence  of  US  strategic 
systems  and  the  corresponding  massive 
growth  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  Soviet 
weapons.  Additionally,  countless  successful 
Soviet  deceptions  and  the  significant  practi- 
cal military  effects  of  Soviet  arms  control 
violations  have  further  aggravated  the  stra- 
tegic Imbalance— an  imbalajice  which  never 
more  urgently  required  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  take  countermeasures  than  it 
does  now.  These  are  the  concrete  realities 
that  we  must  face. 

As  President  Reagan  himself  stated  on 
March  22,  1985;  "I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  something  that  no  one  seems  to 
be  aware  of— that  we  ourselves  have  cut  the 
defense  budgets  over  the  last  four  years— 
our  own  proposed  or  projected  five  year  de- 
fense spending— we  to  date  reduced  those  by 
more  than  $150  billion,  and  today  the  1985 
budget  Is  $16  billion  less  than  the  1985 
budget  that  had  been  projected  by  the 
Carter  Administration."  And  as  Richard 
Perle  has  stated:  "To  cut  that  (defense) 
budget  In  the  aftermath  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions, I  think,  would  only  encourage  the  So- 
viets to  the  view  that  they  can  continue  to 
violate  with  Impunity,  without  suffering  the 
consequences  that  people  have  wrongly  as- 
sumed would  Inevitably  follow  the  detection 
of  a  Soviet  violation." 

We  must  recognize  also  that  overdue  rem- 
edies will  not  be  cheap.  Former  Carter  Ad- 
ministration Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  said  In  1979.  that,  without  SALT,  the 
United  States  would  be  required  to  spend  30 
to  100  billion  dollars  more  on  defense  during 
the  1980s  for  strategic  systems. 

Now  that  massive  Soviet  violations  have 
made  SALT,  which  already  favored  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  mere  hollow  shell.  America 
must  accept  the  new  reality  and  must  Imple- 
ment defense  programs  even,  as  Harold 
Brown  said,  at  the  additional  cost  of  tens  of 
billions  of  tax  dollars— in  order  to  achieve 
any  hope  of  catching  up  with  Russia,  much 
less  regaining  our  lost  superiority.  Yet  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  been  forced  by 
Congress  to  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
less  on  defense  than  proposed  even  by 
Jimmy  Carter;  whose  defense  program 
relied  on  Soviet  good  faith  and  on  Soviet 
SALT  compliance. 

To  build  public  and  Congressional  support 
for  the  strategic  spending  that  even  the 
Carter  Administration  admitted  would  be 
needed  (and  that  most  Americans  even  now 
erroneously  believe  is  t>elng  expended). 
American  leaders  must  come  clean  with  the 
American  people  and  explain  the  effect  and 
extent  of  Congressional  defense  budget  cuts 
as  well  as  the  full  extent  and  effects  of 
Soviet  arms  control  breakout.  Otherwise. 
Americans  could  receive  a  highly  unpleas- 
ant surprise  when  finally  given  an  answer  to 
Professor  Harold  Rood's  question:  "Can  it 
really  be  true  that  Soviet  negotiations  for 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaties  are 


nothing  more  than  part  of  the  preparations 
for  war?  That  would  place  Soviet  leaders  in 
no  better  odor  than  Adolf  Hitler  .  . 

As  »»resldent  Reagan  stated  on  March  8. 
1983.  the  SovieU  are  "the  focus  of  evil  In 
the  modem  world." 

Soviet  negotiating  deception 

We  turn  now  to  a  brief  description  and 
discussion  of  the  highly  complex  subject  of 
Soviet  negotiating  deception  In  arms  con- 
trol. The  following  are  examples  of  Soviet 
negotiating  deception  In  arms  control  nego- 
tlatluRs: 

Examples  of  Soviet  Arms  Control  Negoti- 
ating Deceptions: 

(1)  SS-19  heavy  ICBM  existence  and 
large-scale  deployment  plans  were  concealed 
by  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev,  SALT  I,  1972; 

(2)  Soviets  concealed  their  SS-N-8s  full 
range  in  order  to  gain  a  3  to  2  advantage  In 
SLBMs.  SALT  I.  1972; 

(3)  Soviets  falsified  ICBM  deactivation  re- 
ports. 1975  to  1981.  SALT  I; 

(4)  Soviets  concealed  30  H  Class  SLBMs  In 
their  allowed  950  SLBMs.  In  order  to  avoid 
deactivating  them.  SALT  I,  1972; 

(5)  Soviets  built  mobile  SS-16  ICBMs.  de- 
spite Brezhnev's  pledge  not  to.  SALT  I. 
1972; 

(6)  Soviets  lied  on  "Stretch  Yankee"  sub- 
marine, 1974.  SALT  I; 

(7)  Soviets  withheld  operational  SS-16 
mobile  ICBMs  from  SALT  II  Data  Base. 
1979; 

(8)  Soviets  withheld  long  range  AS-3  Kan- 
garoo missiles  from  SALT  II  Data  Base. 
1979: 

(9)  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  falsely  claimed 
that  their  Backfire  bomber  did  not  have  re- 
fueling capability  or  Intercontinental  range, 
SALT  II,  1979; 

(10)  Soviets  refused  to  agree  to  heavy 
ICBM  definition.  Intercontinental  bomber 
definition,  or  missile  capability  baseline 
daU,  SALT  II,  1979; 

(11)  Soviets  lied  on  Mutual  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  (MBFR)  negotiations 
troop  strength  data,  1978-present. 

There  Is  extensive  evidence  of  Soviet  de- 
ception in  the  SALT  negotiations.  This  evi- 
dence spans  both  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  and 
relates  both  to  Soviet  negotiating  behavior 
and  to  the  operation  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces. 

The  Soviets  deceived  the  US  in  May,  1972 
on  each  of  the  three  main  Issues  of  SALT  I: 
constraints  on  ICBM  and  silo  size  Increases, 
constraints  on  SLBMs.  and  constraints  on 
mobile  ICBMs. 

In  SALT  II.  the  Soviets  continued  to  nego- 
tiate deceptively.  In  order  to  avoid  all  effec- 
tive constraints  on  "new  type"  ICBMs. 
Moreover,  the  late  Soviet  President  Brezh- 
nev's statement  on  Backfire  bombers  Is  de- 
ceptive, because  by  denying  Backfire's  inter- 
continental range  and  refueling  capabilities, 
it  contradicts  agreed  US  Intelligence  Judg- 
ments. 

Soviet  SALT  negotiating  deception  Is  con- 
firmed by  a  highly  classified  1978  CIA  study 
by  this  author  entitled  "The  Soviet  Strate 
glc  Planning  Process  and  SALT  (U)."  An  un- 
classified version  of  this  CIA  study  has  been 
published  by  this  author  as  "The  Bitter 
Fruit  of  SALT:  A  Record  of  Soviet  Duplici- 
ty." 

In  SALT  I.  the  US  fell  victim  to  Soviet 
deceit  and  to  its  own  gullibility  and  myopic 
assumptions.  In  essence,  the  US  traded  off 
its  superior  ABM  technology  in  return  for 
what  proved  to  be  Illusory  constraints  on 
Soviet  offensive  strategic  capabilities.  Care- 
fully, shrouding  their  ongoing  and  ambi- 
tious strategic  programs,  the  Soviets  negoti- 


ated ceilings  that  in  no  way  compromised 
their  force  goals.  They  used  this  deception 
and  loopholes  in  the  SALT  1  agreement 
both  to  camouflage  and  legitimize  a  thrust 
to  strategic  superiority  that  will  endure  well 
Into  the  1990s.  The  fact  that  the  US  contin- 
ues arms  control  negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets despite  officially  confirmed  Soviet  viola- 
tions and  deceptions  is  an  Indication  of  the 
power  of  Soviet  deception  and  Western  self- 
deception. 

Not  only  was  the  US  deceived  by  the 
Soviet  Union  In  SALT  I,  but  that  deception, 
which  hsis  since  been  acknowledged  by 
former  American  officials  who  were  its  vic- 
tims. Is  compounded  In  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
Soviet  deception  has  embraced  not  only  ne- 
gotiation tactics,  but  also  active  conceal- 
ment of  offensive  programs.  The  triump  of 
those  tactics  Is  a  SALT  II  Treaty  that  guar- 
antees an  overwhelming  Soviet  strategic  su- 
periority throughout  the  1990s. 

There  is  also  good  evidence  of  Soviet  nego- 
tiating deception  on  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  of  1972.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
Military  Dictionary  of  the  1978  period 
stated:  "Bacteriological  warfare  is  forbidden 
by  international  law  and  is  condemned  by 
all  progressive  mankind."  But  In  the  Soviet 
Military  Encyclopedia  of  1982.  the  Soviets 
.said:  "Achievement  In  biology  and  related 
sciences  have  led  to  an  Increase  In  the  effec- 
tiveness of  biological  agents  as  a  means  of 
conducting  warfare."  and  to  a  qualitative  re- 
examination of  the  very  concept  of  biologi- 
cal weapons.' 

The  following  points  confirm  the  above 
examples  of  Soviet  arms  control  negotiating 
deception.  First,  as  the  President's  General 
Advisory  Committee  (OAC)  Report  stated: 
"The  Soviets  sign  and  ratify  arms  control 
treaties  they  are  planning  to  violate." 

The  OAC  Report  added:  "The  Soviet 
Union's  actions  since  1958  concerning  arms 
control  agreements  demonstrate  a  pattern 
of  pursuing  military  advantage  tl->rough  se- 
lective' disregard  for  its  international  arms 
control  duties  and  commitments  .  .  .  The 
committee  found  recurring  Instances  of 
Soviet  conduct  Involving  deliberate  decep- 
tion, misdirection,  and  falsification  of  data 
during  negotiations." 

Moreover,  former  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense DeLauer  testified  to  Congress  In  1984 
that:  "The  Soviets  In  fact  never  slowed  or 
even  perturbed  their  strategic  development 
and  deployment  programs  In  spite  of  de- 
tente, active  arms  control  negotiations,  or 
the  SALT  Agreements  .  .  .  Major  programs 
recently  deployed  or  now  late  in  develop- 
ment were  generally  Initiated  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Soviet  leadership  about  ten  years 
ago  " 

As  noted,  the  Defense  Depfiulment  Pos- 
ture Statement  for  FY1985  stated:  "Several 
of  these  violations  must  have  l)een  planned 
by  Soviet  authorities  many  years  ago.  In 
some  cases  perhaps  at  the  very  time  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  Into  the  agreements." 

Finally.  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Rich- 
ard Perle  testified  to  Congress  In  1984  that 
"The  Soviets  have  not  hesitated  to  mislead 
us.  deliberately  and  all  too  successfully." 

Negotiation  over  arms  control  treaties  Is 
to  the  Soviets  part  of  the  ongoing  war 
against  the  West  and  capitalism.  We  must 
recognize  that  arms  control  negotiations  are 
an  Integral  part  of  this  Ideological  war.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  never  paid  any  serious  at- 
tention at  all  to  Its  treaty  commitments 
with  any  nation.  The  Soviets  violate  their 
own  constitution,  and  use  international  law 
and  diplomacy  as  Instruments  of  policy  In 
the  International  power  struggle.  The  Sovi- 


ets have  been  flagrantly  violating  since  1933 
the  basic  agreement  establishing  the  basis 
of  US-Sovlet  diplomatic  relations,  by  engag- 
ing in  revolutionary  activity  within  the  US. 

HISTORY  OF  SOVIET  TREATY  VIOLATIOWS  AND 
DECEPTIONS 

In  April  1984,  the  Defense  Department 
stated:  "To  the  Soviets,  treaties  are  manipu- 
lated In  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the 
Interests  of  national  policy  objectives'" 

This  assessment  Is  borne  out  in  an  analy- 
sis of  Soviet  Treaty  compliance  behavior 
since  1917  and  In  this  fundamental  Soviet 
directive  Issued  In  1917  upon  the  founding 
of  the  USSR:  "Deception  Is  an  arrangement 
of  light  and  dark. the  people  must  be  made 
to  see  white  where  there  is  black." 

President  Reagan,  on  September  2,  1983. 
asked  these  very  relevant  questions  after 
the  Soviet  attack  on  Korean  Airlines  flight 
007:  "What  can  be  said  about  Soviet  credi- 
bility when  they  so  flagrantly  He...?  What 
can  be  the  scope  of  legitimate  mutual  dis- 
course with  a  state  whose  values  permit 
such  atrocities?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of 
a  regime  which  establishes  one  set  of  stand- 
ards for  Itself  and  another  for  the  rest  of 
mankind?" 

President  Reagan  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion, when  In  October,  1983.  be  stated:  "We 
can  not  change  the  Soviets  yet  we  can 
change  our  attitude  toward  them.  We  can 
stop  fooling  ourselves  that  they  dream  the 
same  dreams  and  cherish  the  same  hope 
that  we  do."" 

A  1962  Defense  Department  Study  enti- 
tled "Soviet  Treaty  Violations"  confirmed 
over  50  Soviet  security  treaty  violations 
since  1917.  These  violations  were  also  con- 
firmed by  a  1962  US  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee study  the  same  year. 

Long  before  SALT  began  in  1969.  the  Sovi- 
ets violated  two  significant  arms  control 
treaties,  one  in  the  1920s,  which  entailed  on- 
site  inspection,  and  another  in  the  late 
1940s. 

As  Soviet  authorities  on  International  law 
have  themselves  stated:  "Those  Institutions 
of  International  law  which  can  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  the  stated  tasks  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  are  recognized  and  ap- 
plied In  the  USSR;  those  which  contradict 
ihes;  alms  In  any  way  are  rejected." 

According  to  an  official  US  State  Depart- 
ment Soviet  Affairs  Note  dated  August  10. 
1959:  "Few  nations  can  match  the  USSR  In 
vociferous  protestations  of  loyalty  to  Inter- 
national obligations.  However,  such  declara- 
tions which  are  typical  of  Soviet  propagan- 
dists and  scholars  allke-dlverge  widely  from 
Soviet  practice.  In  the  years  since  the  Bol- 
shlvlk  Revolution  the  Soviet  government, 
while  conslstantly  accusing  others  of  bad 
faith  In  International  dealings,  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  violate  its  own  treaty  obligations 
when  such  action  appeared  to  be  in  its  inter- 
erest."" 

This  conclusion  is  well  Illustrated  by  V.I. 
Lenin's  cold  admission  In  1918  regarding  the 
March.  1918  Soviet/German  peace  treaty  of 
Brest-Lltovsk:  "Yes.  of  course  we  are  violat- 
ing the  treaty.  We  have  already  violated  it 
30  or  40  times" 

The  1959  State  Department  analysis  of 
Soviet  treaty  compliance  authoritatively 
concluded:  "The  history  of  the  last  40  years 
provides  numerous  examples  of  deliberate 
treaty  violation  by  the  Soviet  regime  .  . 
The  USSR  has  disregarded  treaty  provisions 
Inconvenient  to  itself,  has  unilaterally  de- 
nounced conventions  to  which  It  is  a  party, 
has  threatened  abrogation  as  a  means  of  In- 
timidation, and  has  on  several  occasions  at- 


tacked   fellow    signatories    to    treaties    of 
friendship  and  non  aggression." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  Union  places 
no  value  In  abiding  by  International  agree- 
ments. The  Soviet  view  is  that.  If  an  Inter- 
national obligation  no  longer  serves  Its  pur- 
poses, Moscow  has  no  Inhibitions  about  vio- 
lating it.  As  the  record  of  diplomatic  history 
Indicates,  the  Soviet  approach  to  Its  Interna- 
tional commitments  should  warn  us  that  we 
must  create  a  clear  Soviet  self-interest  in 
treaty  compliance;  otherwise,  treaties  with 
the  Soviets  are  self-deceptive  scraps  of 
paper,  which  are  worse  than  worthless.  In 
fact,  treaties  with  the  USSR  can  be  a  posi- 
tive danger  if  they  lull  us  into  a  false  sense 
of  security,  as  they  have  done  so  often  In 
the  past. 

That  same  false  sense  of  security  has  per- 
mitted the  enormous  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  weapons  build-up.  which 
started  even  before  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
of  1962.  and  which  will  continue  into  the 
1990s,  unconstrained  by  existing  SALT  trea- 
ties which  the  US  still  unilaterally  obsen'es. 
Foimer  Reagan  Administration  Arms 
Control  Director  Dr.  Eugene  Rostow  has 
written:  "The  SALT  I  Agreements  and  the 
process  of  negotiating  SALT  II  did  not  pre- 
vent the  worst  decade  of  the  Cold  War  or 
the  extraordinary  buildup  of  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear arsenal." 

And  as  noted,  a  top  Regan  Defense  offi- 
cial. Dr.  Richard  DeLauer,  also  told  Con- 
gress: "The  Soviets  in  fact  never  slowed  or 
even  perturbed  their  strategic  development 
and  deployment  programs  in  spite  of  de- 
tente, active  arms  control  negotiations,  or 
the  SALT  agreements." 

Finally,  as  Richard  Perle  has  testified: 
"The  Soviets  see  arms  control  negotiations 
not  In  terms  of  negotiating  mutually  benefi- 
cial agreements  to  limit  the  risks  and  conse- 
quences of  war,  but  as  an  opportunity  to  In- 
hibit US  programs,  create  divisions  within 
the  Western  Alliance,  and  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  advanced  US  technology  to 
balance  Soviet  quantltive  advantages  in 
military  systems."  And  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  Richard  Perle  has  added  that 
there  has  been  almost  a  100%  Increase  In 
Sonet  nuclear  warheads  aimed  at  the 
United  States  since  SALT  II  was  signed  in 
1979. 

A  friend  of  President  Reagan.  Laurence 
Bellenson.  summed  up  our  problem  In  his 
recent  book:  "We  consider  ourselves  saga- 
cious In  staking  our  survival  on  treaties  with 
the  USSR,  whose  Ideology  blesses  cheating 
as  a  virtue." 

But  the  best  summation  was  given  by 
Soviet  leaders  themselves.  V.I.  Lenin  sUted: 
"Promises  are  like  pie  crusts,  made  to  be 
broken." 

And  Joseph  Stalin  stated:  "Words  have  no 
relation  to  actions— otherwise  what  kind  of 
diplomacy  is  it?  Words  are  one  thing,  ac- 
tions another.  Good  works  are  a  mask  for 
concealment  of  bad  deeds.  Sincere  diploma- 
cy Is  not  more  possible  than  dry  water  or 
wooden  Iron." 

And  Lenin's  and  Stalin's  approach  has 
been  confirmed  as  the  consistent  Soviet  ap- 
proach by  official  US  Government  docu- 
mentation from  1959,  1962,  1984,  and  1985. 
This  documentation  supports  the  final  and 
Inescapable  conclusion  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated,  evaded,  or  circumvented  vir- 
tually every  International  security  treaty 
they  have  signed  since  1917. 

But  the  USSR  violates  not  only  Its  Inter- 
national agreements,  it  also  violates  far 
more  basic  notions  of  international  conduct. 
There    is    thus   strong    evidence    that   the 
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Soviet  leadership  planned  and  ordered  Im- 
plemented the  plot  to  assassinate  Pope 
John  Paul  II  In  June,  1981.  Moreover,  Soviet 
violations  of  the  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  treaties  are  more  than  simple  arms 
control  treaty  violations.  They  are  Inten- 
tional atrocities.  Thousands  of  Innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  in  Southeast  and 
Southwest  Asia  have  died  horribly  cruel 
deaths  at  Soviet  hands.  And  these  more 
recent  examples  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
evidence  of  history  which  shows  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  truly  an  outlaw  nation  oper- 
ating at  the  outer  bounds  of  despotism. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  FAILURE  OF  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Finally,  we  should  turn  the  clock  back  to 
1971.  when  America  was  still  a  Great  Power, 
and  examine  how  American  tolerance  for 
the  Soviet  strategic  buildup  was  the  basis 
for  failure  of  the  arms  control  process. 
Gerard  Smith,  the  Nixon  Administration's 
Arms  Control  Director,  stated  over-confi- 
dently  long  ago  In  1971:  "If.  after  a  •■easona- 
ble  period.  SALT  negotiations  prove  unpro- 
ductive, or  if  the  USSR  resumes  land-based 
ICBM  deployment  or  moves  to  modernize  or 
expand  Its  Moscow  ABM  system,  the  United 
States  would  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  Its  strategic  deterrent." 

Today,  In  1985  we  should  evaluate  Gerard 
Smith's  self  confident  prophesy. 

First,  the  SALT  II  negotiations  did  not 
produce  a  ratlflable  treaty,  even  after  seven 
years  of  negotiations.  Thus  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  SALT  negotiations  have  been  "unpro- 
ductive." 

Second.  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II  and 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  17  of  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, prove  conclusively  that  SALT  treaties 
have  not  constrained  Soviet  strategic  forces. 
Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  resumed"  land- 
based  ICBM  deployment,  in  violation  of 
SALT  II.  and  the  Soviets  are  both  "modern- 
izing" and  "expanding"  their  ABM  system,  in 
violation  of  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

Third,  despite  Smiths  confidence  that  the 
US  would  respond  to  all  these  Soviet  chal- 
lenge conditions,  the  US  Is  not  takii  "  the 
necessary  responsive  steps  to  "maintain  Its 
strategic  deterrent." 

In  1972.  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  and 
SALT  I  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  suc- 
ceeded In  killing  the  superior  US  ABM  pro- 
gram. In  exchange  for  constraints  on  Soviet 
forces  which  turned  out  to  be  completely  Il- 
lusory. The  Soviet  offensive  buildup  contin- 
ued unchanged  by  SALT  I  and  II.  But  since 
1972.  the  SovleU  have  also  compet«ly  re- 
versed the  relative  position  of  the  sides  on 
ABM  capabUities.  and  now  the  Soviets  are 
Breaking  Out  of  both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive SALT  I  and  II  constraints.  Meanwhile, 
the  Soviete  in  1985  are  once  again  trying  to 
convince  the  US  to  give  up  its  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  and  defensive  Anti-satellite 
program,  in  exchange  again  for  either  noth- 
ing or  for  Illusory  offensive  constraints.  But 
as  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said 
in  1961:  "If  they  fool  us  twice.  Its  our  own 
fault."  America  Is  In  fact  quite  close  to  uni- 
laterally giving  up  Its  nuclear  deterrent. 

As  the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
has  concluded  recently:  "The  adverse  bal- 
ance entails  both  political  and  military 
risks  ...  As  relative  Soviet  power  continues 
to  increase,  the  Soviets  expect  the  US  and 
Its  allies  to  move  Increasingly  toward  accom- 
modation and  appeasement. '" 

Winston  Churchill  warned  gravely  after 
World  War  II:  "Sometimes  In  the  past  we 
have  committed  the  folly  of  tnrowlng  away 
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our  arms.  Under  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
and  at  ^eat  cost  and  sacrifice,  we  have  been 
able  to  recreate  them  when  the  need  arose. 
But  If  we  abandon  our  nuclear  deterrent, 
there  will  be  no  second  chance.  To  abandon 
it  now  would  be  to  abandon  It  forever." 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  as  a 
matter  of  standing,  has  a  special  order, 
already  arranged.  Should  he  arrive  in 
the  Chamber.  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  defer  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject matter,  to  be  given  later  in  the 
course  of  this  legislative  day.  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagleton] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Leahy],  be  printed  together  with  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  deliver  on 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  is  also  scheduled  for 
a  special  order. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Under  that  situation, 
Mr.  President,  should  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  arrive.  I  will  be 
glad  to  defer  to  him  because  he  has  a 
special  order  scheduled. 


THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENTS 
INFLATION  WINDFALL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  three  entir3ly  independent  studies, 
there  are  some  questions  that  all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  should  be  asking  about 
the  Defense  Department  and  how  it 
and  Congress  have  budgeted  for  Infla- 
tion for  the  past  4  years.  As  it  turns 
out.  this  is  a  very  significant  matter: 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  for  the  problem 
I  will  describe  has  been  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  since  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
the  problem  and  the  wa.ste  are  con- 
tinuing. I  hardly  need  to  emphasize 
the  significance  of  an  issue  of  this 
magnitude  to  the  Federal  deficit,  the 
trade  deficit  and  the  concern  of  all  of 
us  to  put  every  tax  doUar  to  the  most 
productive  use  possible.  Effectively  ad- 
dressing this  problem  is  Congress's 
first  opportunity  to  give  meaning  to 
all  the  speeches  given  in  this  body  for 
the  past  2  weeks  on  the  issues  of  the 
deficit  and  of  straightening  out  the 
Defense  Department. 

To  explain,  we  need  to  review  the 
Defense  Department's  budgeting  and 
accounting  procedures  for  inflation 
and  a  little  history. 

HOW  OOO  HAS  HEAFD)  A  DIVIDEIfD 

Since  the  early  1970's,  each  defense 
budget  request  that  Congress  has  re- 


ceived has  contained  a  forecast  of 
what  amount  of  inflation  is  expected 
to  occur.  As  Congress  debates  the 
budget,  we  refine  the  inflation  fore- 
cast, sometimes,  and  provide  what  we 
think  is  the  appropriate  amoimt.  After 
we  finally  pass  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  it  is  time  to  consider  the 
next  fiscal  year's  budget,  and  we 
repeat  the  cycle. 

In  the  past  this  system  worked  rea- 
sonably well,  even  though  our  infla- 
tion predictions  were  almost  always 
wrong.  Very  often,  especially  in  the 
late  1970's,  more  Inflation  occurred 
than  we  predicted.  When  that  hap- 
pened, the  Defense  Department  would 
inform  Congress  how  much  we  under- 
funded for  inflation,  and  a  supplemen- 
tal was  requested  to  compensate. 

Then,  two  things  happened.  First, 
we  reformed  procedures  lor  budgeting 
for  inflation  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Second,  inflation  in  the  general 
economy  started  going  down,  rather 
than  up. 

What  reform  did  we  adopt?  It  was 
one  of  the  famous  32  Carlucci  reforms. 
The  specific  reform  I  am  referring  to 
is  the  one  that  called  for  "more  realis- 
tic budgeting"  for  weapons  programs. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
Carlucci  reforms  that  were  effectively 
implemented. 

What  did  this  reform  do?  Why 
should  it  not  have  been  implemented? 
It  sought  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  when  we  had  been  under-budget- 
ing for  inflation;  so,  it  reversed  the 
practice  and  overbudgeted  for  infla- 
tion. It  added  a  special  surcharge  that 
went  beyond  giving  weapons  100  per- 
cent of  predicted  inflation;  it  gave 
weapons  130  percent  of  predicted  in- 
flation. This  special  surcharge,  called 
the  Major  Commodity  Index,  was  ap- 
plied to  weapons  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  was  not  ap- 
plied to  any  other  Federal  agency;  it 
was  not  even  applied  to  nonweapons 
procurement  inside  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Congress  accepted  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  special  weapons  Inflation 
surcharge  and  started  to  provide  fvuid- 
Ing  for  it  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  From  that  year  until  the  end 
o'  fiscal  year  1985.  $9.2  billion  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  Defense  Department 
Just  for  the  extra  30  percent  In  this  re- 
alistic budgeting  reform. 

But,  while  we  were  funding  the 
"Major  Commodity  Index,"  what  was 
happening  to  inflation  in  the  general 
economy?  It  was  going  down.  In  fact, 
the  rate  of  inflation  wtts  going  down  so 
fast  that,  in  contrast  to  the  past,  we 
were  not  being  too  optimistic  about  in- 
flation; we  were  being  too  pessimistic. 
Not  more,  but  less  inflation  occurred 
than  we  predicted.  How  much?  In 
fiscal  year  1982  we  overpredicted  infla- 
tion by  2.2  percent,  In  fiscal  year  1983 
by  2.3  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1984  by 


0.4  percent,  in  fiscal  year  1985  by  0.4 
percent  again. 

Each  time  we  predicted  too  much  in- 
flation, we  passed  an  excess  appropria- 
tion to  cover  it.  We  funded  inflation 
that  never  occurred.  How  much?  $27.6 
billion  for  the  fiscal  years  1982-85. 

What  does  this  mean  about  Mr.  Car- 
lucci's  Major  Commodity  Index? 
While  it  was  based  on  the  presumption 
that  Congress  would  underfiuid  for 
basic  inflation.  Congress  was  actually 
over/ funding  for  basic  inflation.  Just 
approving  100  percent  of  our  Inflation 
forecast  proved  to  be  too  much:  thus, 
the  Major  Commodity  Index's  130  per- 
cent was  30  percent  more  too  much. 

HOW  ITDCH  tTNINTXNDKD  IICrLATION  rUWDING 
HAS  CONGRESS  APPROVn)? 

In  short,  we  overcompensated  in  two 
ways.  First,  our  basic  inflation  fore- 
casts and  the  appropriations  for  them 
were  too  high  by  $27.6  billion,  and  the 
Major  Commodity  Index  overfunded 
by  30  percent  on  top  of  that.  The  total 
for  both  forms  of  inflation  overpay- 
ment—payment for  inflation  that 
never  occurred— adds  up  to  $36.8  bil- 
lion for  the  past  4  fiscal  years.  For  the 
Department  of  Defense  this  is  known 
as  "the  inflation  windfall." 

Unfortunately,  there  is  more  bad 
news.  Like  Interest  in  the  bank,  a  por- 
tion of  the  annual  excess  appropria- 
tions compounds  from  year  to  year.  If 
we  put  too  much  money  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget,  the  out-year  money 
from  that  budget  sticks  around.  As 
long  as  the  inflation  forecasts  for 
those  out-years  is  too  high,  the  money 
remadns  as  excess.  When  this  occurs 
for  4  years  in  a  row.  an  additional- 
compounded— amoimt  results,  and  It 
can  become  substantial.  Taking  this 
effect  into  account,  the  total,  com- 
pounded excess  appropriation  for  the 
past  4  fiscal  years  would  amoiuit  to 
something  in  excess  of  the  $36.8  bil- 
lion I  have  already  identified. 

Mr.  President,  how  did  we  let  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $37  billion  accumu- 
late? Why  did  we  not  balance  the 
books  Just  as  any  sensible  business 
would? 

In  the  late  1970's  when  we  under- 
funded inflation,  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  our  safety  valve.  Once 
history  demonstrated  the  size  of  our 
forecasting  error.  Defense  would  ask 
us  to  compensate.  But  what  happened 
after  1982  when  we  started  to  over-ap- 
propriate for  inflation?  Reaping  the 
l)eneflt  and  being  no  fool,  the  Defense 
Department  did  not  come  up  regularly 
and  tell  us  we  had  given  them  too 
much  money  for  Inflation  I  do  not 
recall  any  reverse-supplementals  the 
Defense  Department  asked  Congress 
to  enact. 

WHKRS  DID  THK  UOWFl  OO? 

Instead,  some  mysteriou."^  '.'^:r.trs 
started  to  happen.  Rather  than  a-^KinK 
for  an  annual  balancing  of  ty<  s  k.s, 
from  time  to  time— actually  wn-i.tver 
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Congress  seemed  about  to  reduce  the 
defense  budget  by  too  large  a  margin— 
we  would  be  informed  that  some  extra 
money  had  been  found  from  previous 
budgets.  Just  lying  around  in  an  old 
shoe  box.  We  were  told  we  could  move 
this  money  from  previous  budpets  to 
the  new  one  and  thereby  soften  the 
blow  of  congressional  budget  cuts. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  last 
May  when  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger told  us  he  had  $4  billion  extra 
to  be  moved  into  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget. 

Other  mysterious  money  would  show 
up  In  the  form  of  what  are  called 
lapses.  This  was  money  that  sat 
around  in  the  Pentagon's  accounts  too 
long  for  it  to  be  used.  The  statutory 
authority  for  its  use  expired,  and  it 
had  to  be  returned,  by  law,  to  the 
Treasury. 

Even  more  extra  money  showed  up 
in  the  form  of  reprogrammings— con- 
gressionally  approved  transfers  of 
funding  from  one  defense  accoimt  to 
another.  This  entire  subject  of  repro- 
grammlng  should  be  another  and  sepa- 
rate subject  of  discussion  and  concern. 
Still  more  extra  money  showed  up  as 
unobligated  balances:  Money  appropri- 
ated to  the  Defense  Department  but 
not  yet  spent  and  not  yet  lapsed.  Some 
analysts  are  particularly  interested  In 
this  specific  account  because  it  is  $13 
billion  higher  than  the  Pentagon  pre- 
dicted it  would  be  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1985. 

The  hard  question  Is,  Is  all  this 
extra  Money  the  ssjne  money  that 
Congress  over-appropriated  to  the  De- 
fense Department  for  inflation  that 
never  occurred?  The  answer  is  not  now 
known  and  it  never  will  be  known. 
Why?  Because  the  Pentagon  has  iden- 
tified only  a  small  portion  of  it  all  as 
excess  inflation  money.  Most  of  it  is 
identified  as  resulting  from  programa- 
tlc  changes— changes  in  defense  pro- 
grams not  related  to  Inflation— pro- 
gram cancellations  and  delays,  man- 
agement savings,  and  so  on.  For  exam- 
ple, of  the  $4  billion  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  identified  to  Congress  in 
May  he  had  recently  discovered,  only 
about  one-third  was  identified  as 
excess  inflation  funds.  The  rest,  we 
are  told,  was  available  for  reasons 
other  than  imrealized  inflation. 

We  seem  to  be  in  a  real  mess  here; 
we  know  we  have  overfunded  for  Infla- 
tion, and  we  know  by  how  much,  but 
we  do  not  know  where  the  money  went 
or  how  much,  if  any,  is  left  over.  How 
much  of  it  went  for  $1,000  stool  caps, 
$435  hammers,  and  $654  armrests?  We 
will  never  know,  but  it  would  seem  a 
safe  supposition  that  such  gross  waste 
is  easy  when  there  is  more  than  $37 
billion  looking  for  someone  to  spend  it. 

STUDIES  or  DOD  INrlATlON 

We  have  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  col- 
league for  helping  us  uncover  this 
matter.  The  subject  was  first  ad- 
dressed In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor 


by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Congressman  Les 
AsPiN.  He  estimated  the  excess  infla- 
tion dividend  made  available  to  the 
Defense  Department  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982  to  1985  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween $18  and  $50  billion.  A  second 
major  study  was  released  by  the  con- 
gressional military  reform  caucus. 
That  study  concluded  the  excess  infla- 
tion fimding  for  the  same  period  could 
be  somewhere  between  $42  and  $54  bil- 
lion. The  suspicions  that  these  studies 
raised  were  confirmed  when  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office  was  asked  to 
look  into  the  matter  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Conmiittee. 

The  GAO  concluded  in  that  state- 
ment last  month  that  the  excess  DOD 
inflation  dividend  amounted  to  $36.8 
billion— the  amount  I  cited  earlier— if 
the  annual  inflation  dividend  is  not 
compounded  from  year  to  year.  If 
compounding  Is  used— as  the  GAO 
says  it  should  be— the  figure  can 
become  larger.  However,  the  GAO  is 
reluctant  to  assign  a  specific  figure  to 
the  compounded  total.  If  excess  infla- 
tion funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  de- 
fense budget  is  taken  into  account,  an 
extra  $4.9  billion  should  be  added  to 
the  total.  It  appears  Indisputable  that 
we  are  continuing  to  commit  these 
gross  budgeting  errors  and  that  the 
seemingly  outlandish  findings  of  Con- 
gressman AspiN  and  the  military 
reform  caucus  were  all  too  accurate. 

Each  of  the  studies  I  have  referred 
to  came  to  some  other  common  conclu- 
sions. Each  identified  the  130-percent 
inflation  surcharge— the  "realistic 
budgeting  reform"— as  wholly  unjusti- 
fied. The  GAO  found  not  one  but  five 
reasons  to  terminate  the  surcharge- 
First,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascribe 
any  specific  inflation  multiplier  to 
weapons  program  Inflation; 

Second,  history  shows  that  weapons 
program  Inflation  actually  behaves 
differently  than  the  Major  Commodi- 
ty Index  predicts; 

Third,  if  there  Is  higher  Inflation  in 
weapons,  there  should  be  lower  infla- 
tion in  other  forms  of  defense  spend- 
ing because  overall  defense  inflation 
generally  tracks  with  Inflation  in  the 
rest  of  the  civilian  economy; 

Fourth,  if  the  130-percent  surcharge 
were  used  indefinitely,  it  would  even- 
tually absorb  the  rest  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget;  and 

Fifth,  and  most  importantly,  allow- 
ing the  surcharge  encourages  and  re- 
wards mismanagement:  over  budgeting 
for  a  weapon  can  become  a  self-fulfll- 
Ing  prophecy;  witn  extra  money,  pro- 
gram managers  have  no  incentive  to 
minimize  costs. 

WHAT  SHOtJLD  CONGRESS  DO  NOW? 

Clearly,  the  Major  Commodity 
Index  should  be  terminated  Doing  so 
now  would  mean  extracting  $3.5  bil- 
lion from  the  fiscal  year  1986  defense 
budget  and  spending  it  instead  on 
some  additional  weapons  or  removing 


it  entirely  from  the  defense  budget 
and  using  it  to  pay  on  our  deficit. 
Leaving  that  money  in  the  budget  for 
the  surcharge  will  only  make  room  for 
mismEinagement.  Unless  we  take  ap- 
propriate action,  next  years  1987 
budget  request  will  very  likely  contain 
a  similar,  but  larger,  amount  for  the 
Major  Commodity  Index  and  our  re- 
wards for  mismanagement  will  contin- 
ue. 

In  addition,  according  to  the  most 
recent  forecasts  of  the  Inflation  now 
expected  to  occur  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
there  is  an  additional  $14  billion 
excess  in  the  budget  due  to  yet  an- 
other Inaccurate  inflation  forecast. 
This  money  could  be  removed  from 
the  1986  budget,  in  addition  to  the 
Major  Commodity  Index  excess.  Doing 
so  now.  however,  should  not  preclude 
rechecking  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1986  to  see  if  this  latest  projection 
turns  out  to  be  accurate. 

The  GAO  and  other  studies  made 
other  finds  and  recommendations  that 
we  should  also  pay  some  serious  atten- 
tion to.  It  would  naturally  occur  to 
any  of  us  that  we  should  find  out  what 
actually  happened  to  the  excess  infla- 
tion appropriations— or  even  Just 
locate  what's  left— and  reclaim  that 
money.  That,  however,  looks  like  a 
very  difficult  exercise.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that,  of  the  mysterious 
funds  that  show  up  from  time  to  time, 
even  the  Pentagon  can  identify  only  a 
small  portion  as  due  to  Inaccurate  In- 
flation forecasts.  The  accounting 
system  In  the  Pentagon  Is  apparently 
too  confused— for  reasons  we  can  only 
suspect— to  be  helpful.  The  GAO 
made  this  quite  clear  on  the  cover  of 
itc  study,  which  states  "A  major  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  accoimting  system 
that  tracks  how  funds  are  actually 
being  used  is  not  directly  linked  to  the 
budgeting  process." 

We  can  conclude  that  one  thing  we 
should  not  do  is  to  attempt  the  futile 
exercise  of  tracing  money  when  the 
tracks  have  been  completely  covered 
over. 

How  than  can  we  balance  the  books? 
Should  we  consider  the  money  lost 
and  gone  forever  and  just  wait  for  the 
Pentagon  to  tell  us  sometime  in  the 
future  how  much  money  even  it 
cannot  figure  out  how  to  spend?  Is 
there  any  action  we  can  take  to  rectify 
our  past  mistakes? 

Again,  data  In  the  GAO  study  sug- 
gests a  solution.  The  major  portion  of 
the  annual  defense  debate  in  Congress 
is  about  how  much  resJ  growth  to  ap- 
propriate. Each  year  this  debate  con- 
tinues unto  we  settle  on  a  specific 
compromise  figure.  Some  years  we 
settle  on  5  percent;  sometimes  we 
settle  on  7  percent;  this  year  we  set- 
tled on  0  percent.  Over  'he  past  4 
years,  these  agreements  have  amount- 
ed to  a  total  of  33.5  percent. 
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In  actual  fact,  we  only  thought  we 
had  agreed  on  a  total  of  33.5  percent 
real  growth.  We  now  know  from  look- 
ing back  at  history  that  the  actual 
amount  of  real  growth  we  funded  was 
higher.  Why?  Because  when  inflation 
we  anticipated  and  funded  did  not  ac- 
tually occur,  the  excess  funds  became 
available  to  be  spent  on  programs,  not 
useless  inflation.  The  GAO  has  done 
the  appropriate  computation.  It  has 
found  that  we  did  not  appropriate  33.5 
percent  real  growth;  we  appropriated 
40.1  percent  real  growth. 

From  the  data  in  the  GAO  study  we 
should  now  be  able  to  calculate  what 
we  should  appropriate  in  fiscal  year 
1986  to  provide  the  33.5  percent  real 
growth  we  thought  we  were  providing. 
To  do  so  would  be  a  one  time  only  re- 
adjustment of  the  defense  budget 
baseline  to  make  reality  out  of  Con- 
gress intentions.  What  should  that 
baseline  be  for  fiscal  year  1986?  If  we 
calculate  the  real  growth  intended  by 
Congress  from  fiscal  year  1982  forward 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
military  construction— that  is,  just  the 
defense  money  that  goes  to  the  De- 
fense Department  and  not  counting 
money  in  other  agencies  for  defense— 
:o  correct  baseline  for  fiscal  year  1986 
is  $287.5  billion.  That  is  $6.7  billion 
less  than  the  funding  we  approved  last 
spring  when  we  intended  to  approve  a 
zero  growth  defense  budget. 

That  $287.5  billion,  Mr.  President, 
would  allow  all  the  real  growth  Con- 
gress intended  for  the  past  4  fiscal 
years:  it  would  fund  all  the  inflation 
that  actually  occurred,  and  it  would 
buy  every  ship,  tank  and  airplane  Con- 
gress decided  it  wanted  to  buy.  That 
amount.  $287.5  billion,  is  the  precise 
amount  of  real  growth  Congress  de- 
bated over  and  agreed  upon.  We  hag- 
gled and  argued,  and  we  made  an 
agreement.  Any  chart  anyone— includ- 
ing anyone  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment—will show  you  states  that  from 
fiscal  year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1985  we 
in  Congress  approved  33.5  percent  real 
growth,  not  40.1  percent.  If  we  don't 
balance  the  books,  we  will  have  to  re- 
write all  the  charts.  The  question  is, 
are  we  going  to  do  what  we  said  we 
would  do? 

Are  we  going  to  approve  in  fact  the 
Defense  Program  we  approved  in  our 
minds?  To  realize  our  intentions,  we 
will  have  to  reduce  the  currently  ap- 
proved budget  resolution  zero  growth 
defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1C86. 
which  we  now  know  is  set  at  the  wrong 
level,  by  $6.7  billion.  To  do  so  will 
enact  the  defense  freeze  we  agreed  to 
approve.  We  thought  $294.2  billion 
was  a  freeze;  in  fact,  $287.5  billion 
would  be  a  freeze;  $287.5  billion  will 
provide  no  real  growth,  but  it  will  ac- 
count for  all  the  inflation  that  has  ac- 
tually occurred. 

If  we  enact  what  the  Senate  passed 
In  the  defense  authorization  bill  and 
In  the  budget  resolution,  $294.2  billion 


for  Defense  Department  spending,  we 
will  not  be  enacting  a  zero  growth  de- 
fense budget;  we  will  be  enacting  a  2.3- 
percent  real  growth  budget.  I  hat  is 
the  difference  that  this  $6.7  billion 
will  make.  The  defense  budget  we 
have  approved  so  far  is  a  phony 
budget;  it  is  not  a  freeze;  it  is  a  2.3-per- 
cent real  growth  budget. 

One  final  question  has  to  be  an- 
swered to  solve  all  the  problems  that 
research  into  this  matter  has  revealed 
to  us:  are  we  going  to  find  a  way  to 
stop  committing  these  gigantic  errors? 
Are  we  going  to  keep  on  relying  on  ha- 
bitually inaccurate  inflation  forecasts, 
or  are  we  going  to  allow  a  little  reality 
to  enter  our  deliberations? 

Again,  the  GAO  has  given  us  a  sug- 
gestion: it  recommends  that  the  De- 
fense Department  must  "monitor  any 
actual  inflation  dividends  or  shortfalls 
that  occur  and  report  the  latest  infor- 
mation to  Congress  at  the  critical 
stages  in  the  budget  process. "  What 
that  means.  Mr.  President,  is  that  on  a 
regular  basis  we  will  have  to  check  in 
with  actual  history,  see  if  our  inflation 
expectations  were  realistic,  and  adjust 
accordingly.  Depending  on  what  the 
facts  tell  us,  it  may  mean  at  times  that 
we  owe  DOD  money:  in  other  in- 
stances, it  may  mean  that  DOD  owes 
the  Treasury  money.  Without  makiiig 
a  rectification  for  inflation  a  regular 
part  01  our  budgeting  practices,  we 
will  only  be  keeping  ourselves  in  the 
dark,  and  we  w'll  make  the  entire  Fed- 
eral budget  vulnerable  to  losing  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  that  could  be  put 
to  productive  use. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  are  les- 
sons in  all  of  this  for  our  work  on  the 
entire  Federal  budget.  F^rst.  we  should 
inspect  the  budgets  of  all  Federal 
agencies,  not  just  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, for  problems  similar  to  what  we 
have  discovered  here.  Second,  we 
should  never  in  the  future  allow  any 
Federal  agency  to  influence  directly 
what  inflation  index  should  be  applied 
to  its  own  spending.  The  Defense  De- 
partment was  given  that  opportunity 
with  the  Major  Commodity  Index— 
the  Carlucci  index— and  exploited  the 
situation. 

Many  outside  of  DOD.  and  some 
inside  DOD,  who  have  closely  inspect- 
ed the  Carlucci  index  can  find  no  ob- 
jective justification  for  it.  Not  only 
should  it  be  eliminated,  but  hence- 
forth we  should  require  that  no  Feder- 
al agency  will  benefit  from  self-serving 
inflation  indices.  Only  an  independ- 
ently derived  index  should  be  used. 
The  GAO  recommended  the  GNP  in- 
flation index  for  the  entire  defense 
budget.  The  military  reform  caucus 
suggested  that  using  the  Producer 
Price  Index  for  the  procurement 
budget  might  be  more  appropriate. 
Whichever  Is  used,  we  must  not  allow 
it  to  be  Jiggered  by  interested  parties. 
We  cannot  allow  one  Federal  agency 
to  perform  raids  on  the  Treasury  at 


the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  his  feet  and  once 
again  I  apologize  for  taking  some  of 
his  time. 

If  I  might  at  this  tln.e.  let  me  con- 
clude my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain In  understandable  terms  a  sub- 
ject that  is  complex  and  hard  to 
fathom.  When  I  was  first  informed  of 
this  issue,  I  laterally  could  not  believe 
my  ears.  Congressional  budget  proce- 
dures for  inflation  contain  a  funda- 
mental flaw;  they  don't  track  with  re- 
ality; they  fall  to  check  in  with  history 
and  balance  the  books.  We  have  been 
imlntentlonally  deceiving  both  our- 
selves and  the  taxpayers.  We  should 
move  quickly  to  adopt  solutions  and 
restore  integrity  to  Congress'  most  im- 
portant constitutional  function:  the 
control  of  revenues.  Effective  solu- 
tions need  not  be  complex;  all  we  need 
to  do  is— 

Balance  the  books  now  and  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  in  the  future:  and 

Stop  committing  the  past  errors. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  their 
most  serious  attention  to  this  matter. 
It  deser\es  our  attention:  it  demands 
our  attention.  I  understand  that  at 
this  point  no  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  on  the  GAO  study.  I  hope 
that  situation  will  change.  To  do  noth- 
ing win  perpetuate  the  loss  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  pay  for  inflation  that  has 
not  and  will  not  occur.  I  carmot  imag- 
ine a  more  appropriate  effort  for  lis  to 
engage  in  when  ail  of  us  are  desperate 
to  find  savings  to  apply  to  the  national 
deficit. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
there  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  ma- 
terials and  newspaper  articles  shed- 
ding further  light  on  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  executive  summary 
prepared  by  my  staff  on  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXECUTIVl:  StrMMASY 

E^very  agency  budget  that  Congress  ap- 
proves contains  funding  for  anticipated  in- 
flation. Historically,  those  inflation  fore- 
casts have  been  inaccurate.  In  the  late 
1970's.  particularly  tn  the  defense  budget. 
Inflation  costs  were  underestimated.  As  a 
result.  DoD  would  request  and  receive  sup- 
plementals.  Things  changed  In  1982;  Infla- 
tion started  to  decline  faster  than  anticipat- 
ed. As  a  result.  Congress  over-budgeted  for 
inflation,  but  DoD  did  not  regularly  inform 
Congress  of  this  new  phenomenon. 

After  studies  of  this  matter  by  Congress- 
man Les  Aspln  and  the  Congressional  Mili- 
tary Reform  Caucus,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  found  that  from  fiscal  year  1982 
to  1985  the  Defense  Department  received  an 
excess  of  $36.8  billion  for  inflation  that  was 
anticipated  but  which  did  not  actually 
occur.  In  addition,  the  GAO  has  found  an 
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excess  for  innatlon  in  the  FY  86  budget  of 
$4.9  billion. 

There  are  two  sources  of  this  excess 
money:  (1)  over-estimates  of  basic  Inflation 
in  the  general  economy;  (2)  the  Major  Com- 
modity Index,  a  special  30%  add-on  for  in- 
flation in  weapons  programs.  The  GAO 
found  no  justification  for  this  cost  increas- 
ing funding  buffer. 

A  natural  question  is:  what  happened  to 
all  of  this  money?  It  appears  that  no  one 
really  itnows.  The  GAO  pointed  out  a  mis- 
match between  the  DoD's  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting systems  that  lost  track  of  the 
money  and  allowed  it  to  become  hopelessly 
intermingled  with  other  excess  funds  result- 
ing from  non-inflation  related  budget  activi- 
ty. It  also  appears  that  much  of  the  excess 
inflation  money  went  to  pay  for  extra  costs. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  the  excess  $36 
to  $40+  billion  went  toward  extra  real  de- 
fense. Put  another  way.  Congress  thought  it 
approved  33.5%  real  growth  from  FY  82  to 
FY  85;  actually,  it  approved  funding  for 
40.1%  real  growth,  but  that  difference.  6.6%, 
did  not  result  in  6.6%  more  defense. 

This  evidence  calls  for  four  actions  by 
Congress- 
Eliminate   the   Major   Commodity    Index 
which  gives  weapons  not  100%  of  Inflation, 
but  130%; 

Regularly  check  In  with  actual  history  to 
readjust,  up  or  down,  the  amount  of  Infla- 
tion funding  allowed  in  budgets: 

Do  not  allow  any  federal  agency  to  con- 
jure up  seif-serving  inflation  indices  for 
their  own  spending;  ana 

Check  all  federal  agency  budgets  for  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  found  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  another  sum- 
mary "The  Costs  of  Funding  Nonexis- 
tant  Inflation, '  also  prepared  by  my 
£taff ,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Costs  or  Funding  Nonexistent 
Inflation 
In  the  late  i970s.  when  Inflation  was 
rising  faster  fian  expected,  congressional 
appropriations  to  DOD  were  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  inflation  that  actually  oc- 
curred. DOD  requested,  and  received,  sup- 
plemental appropriations  from  Congress  to 
correct  for  this  underestimated  inflation.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  1980s  the  problem  was 
reversed;  less  inflation  actually  occurred 
than  projected  In  annual  DOD  budget  pres- 
entations. As  a  result.  Congress  funded 
DOD  for  more  inflation  than  actually  oc- 
curred. In  contrast  to  the  late  1970s.  DOD 
has  not  annually  sought  a  rectification  from 
Congress  to  readjust.  As  a  result.  Congress 
provided  the  Defense  Department  with  6.6% 
more  real  growth  than  intended  since  FY 
1982.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  'zero 
growth"  FY  1986  Department  of  Defense 
budget  actually  contains  some  real  growth. 
Without  an  end  to  inappropriate  inflation 
funding  practices,  the  problem  will  only 
continue  and  worsen. 

This  issue  has  been  the  subject  of  three 
major  reports.  The  first  to  become  publicly 
known  was  a  speech  by  Congressman  Les 
Aspln.  He  estimated  the  excess  inflation 
funding  made  available  to  DOD  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982-1985  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween $18  and  $50  billion.  The  second  major 
study  to  be  released  was  conducted  by  the 
Congressional  Military  Reform  Caucus. 
That  study  concluded  the  excess  inflation 


funding  for  the  same  period  could  be  some- 
where between  $42  and  $54  billion.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  was  asJted  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  study 
the  matter;  its  study  was  released  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  It  concluded  that  the  excess  DOD 
Inflation  dividend  amounted  to  $36.8  billion. 
This  calculation  does  not  assume  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  inflation  dividend,  like  interest 
in  the  bank,  compounds  from  year  to  year. 
The  GAO  report  did.  however,  accept  the 
principle  of  compounding  but  foimd  it  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  an  authoritative,  com- 
pounded figure.  Were  any  compounding 
effect  to  be  calculated,  the  amount  would 
exceed  the  $36.8  billion  identified  by  GAO. 
In  addition  to  the  FY  82-85  windfall,  the 
GAO  has  found  an  excess  of  $4.9  billion  in 
the  FY  86  budget,  due  to  a  special  weapons 
program  inflation  index  multiplier  and  con- 
tinuing Inaccurate  inflation  forecasts. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  not  yet 
publicly  responded  to  the  GAO  study,  but 
Secretary  Weinberger  has  responded  with  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Aspin.  That  letter 
confirms  that  less  inflation  has  actually  oc- 
curred than  Congress  anticipated  and 
funded  since  FY  82.  and  it  states  that  $61.7 
billion  has  been  shifted  within  or  removed 
from  the  DOD  budget  as  a  result.  However, 
of  the  $61.7  billion  claimed  by  Secretary 
Weinberger.  $33.3  billion  was  never  even  re- 
quested from  Congress  and  was  only  includ- 
ed in  initial  DoD  spending  plans;  $7.1  was 
■".apsed  "  and  returned  to  the  Treasury,  and 
$13.1  was  the  subject  of  congressionally  ap- 
proved reprogrammings.  Most  significantly. 
Secetary  Weinbergers  letter  did  not  distin- 
guish inflation  related  funds  from  program 
alterations,  savings  or  cancellations  or  other 
funding  changes,  not  related  to  inflation, 
that  commonly  occur  in  the  defense  budget. 
Thus.  !i  is  difficult  to  compare  the  numbers 
contained  m  the  Weinberger  ietter  to  the 
Aspin.  Reform  Caucus  and  GAO  studies. 

In  addition  to  restricting  their  analysis  to 
inflation,  the  three  non-DoD  studies  have 
an  additional  important  aspect  in  common. 
Sach  of  them  found  unjustifiea  a  30%  add- 
on that  DoD  has  been  applying  to  major 
weapons  buying  since  FY  83.  This  inflation 
surcharge.  Icnown  as  the  Major  Commodity 
Index,  was  initiated  as  one  of  the  32  Car- 
lucci •reforms'  in  1982;  it  allows  all  major 
weapons  programs  30%  more  inflation  than 
the  rest  of  the  economy  has  been  experienc- 
ing, and  for  the  last  four  fiscal  years  has 
been  30%  higher  than  the  already  too  high 
basic  inflation  forecasts.  None  of  the  non- 
DoD  studies  found  any  present  or  historical 
justification  for  this  additional  inflation  div- 
idend. $3.5  billion  remains  in  the  FY  86 
budget  request,  presently  pending  in  Con- 
gress, as  a  result  of  the  30%  surcharge. 

Another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
three  independent  studies  and  the  Wein- 
berger letter  is  that  it  wlU  probably  be  a 
futile  exercise  to  determine  with  any  clarity 
where  the  excess  inflation  money  went. 
Some  was  'lapsed":  some  was  repro- 
grammed.  and  some  was  removed  by  Con- 
gress from  requests.  More  importantly,  how- 
ever, some  has  very  probably  been  paid  to 
contractors  in  the  form  of  extra  costs,  and 
some  might  remain  unexpended  in  the 
DoDs  $64.9  billion  account  of  unobligated 
balances.  $13.3  billion  of  which  is  beyond 
DoD's  own  estimates  of  what  would  be  obli- 
gated by  the  end  of  FY  1985.  To  find  what 
really  happened  to  this  money  would  re- 
quire a  very  time  consuming  and  expansive 
accounting  effort  that  would  probably  be 
arguable  in  the  end.  GAO  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  such  an  exercise  on  the  cover 


sheet  of  its  study:  "".  .  .  the  accounting 
system  that  tracks  how  funds  are  actually 
being  used  is  not  directly  linked  to  the  budg- 
eting process.""  In  short,  a  mismatch  be- 
tween the  budgeting  and  accounting  sys- 
tems in  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
covered  over  the  tracks  of  exactly  what  hap- 
pened to  the  excess  inflation  appropria- 
tions. 

Appropriate  readjustment*  can.  however. 
I>e  made. 

possible  RErORMS 

All  available  independent  analyses  agree 
that  the  30%  surcharge  should  be  terminat- 
ed. Funding  resulting  from  it  in  the  FY  86 
budget  presently  before  Congress  amounts 
to  $3.5  biUion. 

History  makes  clear  the  habitual  inaccura- 
cy of  projections  of  anticipated  inflation 
into  the  future;  they  are  routinely  too  high 
or  too  low  by  some  degree.  Instead  of  rely- 
ing on  inaccurate  projections.  Congress 
could  annually  rectify  the  DoD  budget  after 
the  fact  by  looking  back  at  actual  inflation 
history  and  readjust  as  determined  appro- 
priate—i.e.,  we  could  annually  balance  the 
'oooks.  While  FY  86  is  not  yet  history. 
GAOs  latest  refinement  of  the  inflation 
rate  expected  to  occur  in  FY  86  indicates 
that  basic  inflation  funding,  in  addition  to 
the  $3.5  billion  Major  Commodity  Index 
excess,  may  be  $1.4  billion  too  high.  This 
possible  excess  coulU  be  removed  from  the 
defense  budget  now.  but  any  such  action 
should  not  preclude  a  rectification  when  FY 
86 's  actual  inflation  rate  can  be  factually  es- 
tablished. 

The  independent  studies  of  this  problem 
demonstrate  the  impropriety  of  allowing 
any  federal  agency  to  meddle  with  the  infla- 
tion index  applied  to  its  own  spending.  In- 
stead of  any  special,  budget  increasing  infla- 
tion index,  whether  applied  forward  or  to 
the  past.  Congress  should  insist  on  the  use 
of  only  independently  denved,  unaltered  in- 
flation indices.  The  GAO  recommended  the 
GNP  inflation  index— without  any  special 
multipliers. 

The  mismatcii  between  the  accovmting 
and  budgeting  systems  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, pointed  out  by  the  GAO.  wlU 
make  it  very  difficult  to  identify  and  re- 
claim whatever  amount  of  excess  InflAtion 
funding  remains  unspent  in  the  DoD 
budget.  "While  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
locate  whatever  may  be  left  of  the  Inflation 
dividend,  it  certainly  should  be  possible  to 
require  a  budgeting  and  accounting  system 
that  tracks  inflation  money  tiiroughout  its 
travels  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  may  also  be  possible  to  recalculate  what 
level  of  funding  Congress  should  appropri- 
ate to  DoD  in  FY  86  to  restore  the  spending 
baseline  to  the  amount  of  real  growth  in- 
tended by  Congress  over  the  past  four  fiscal 
years.  GAO  calculates  that  Congress  Intend- 
ed to  approve  33.5%  real  growth  from  FY  82 
to  FY  85  but  actually  provided  40.1%  real 
growth  due  to  excessive  inflation  funding. 
Using  this  data,  it  is  apparent  that  the  zero 
growth,  inflation  adjusted  baseline  for  FY 
86.  presently  informaUy  set  at  $294.2  biUlon 
for  the  DoD  and  Military  Construction 
spending  ceiling,  is  too  high.  To  make  a  one 
time  rectification  of  the  FY  86  baseline  to 
allow  only  the  real  growth  intended  by  Con- 
gress would  require  reducing  the  86  DoD 
and  MllCon  baseline  to  $287.5  billion.  If  only 
the  real  growth  intended  by  Congress  since 
FY  1982  is  allowed.  Any  amount  in  excess  of 
the  $287.5  figure  would  provide  the  real 
growth  to  DoD  In  FY  86  beyond  the  rate  of 
real   growth   Intended   since   FY    1982,   an 
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action  Confess  decided  not  to  take.  For 
perspective,  this  means  a  real  growth  of 
2.3%  If  the  current  FY  86  Budget  Resolu 
tlon  and  DoD  Authorization  Conference 
Report  are  fuUy  appropriated.  Were  the 
suggested  baseline  reduction  to  be  enacted, 
the  $4.9  billion  reduction  Identified  above  as 
specific  FY  88  Inflation  excess  should  not 
also  be  extracted  from  the  budget. 

The  FY  86  DoD  Appropriations  bill  is 
Congress'  first  opportunity  to  readjust 
funding  levels  to  those  Intended  and  to  ter- 
minate the  practices  that  result  In  the 
excess  inflation  dividend  for  DoD. 

Other  federal  government  agency  budgets 
should  be  Inspected  for  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  that  a  summary  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  to  Senator  DAmato 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Comptroller   General's   Report   to   Chair- 
man.   Senate    Committee    on    Appropria- 
tions, and  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amatol 
Potential  for  Excess  Funds  m  DOD 

DIGEST 

The  defense  budget  has  grown  over  100 
percent  (52  percent  in  constant  dollars)  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1980  and  1985.  The 
Senate  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986 
Is  the  first  major  reversal  to  this  trend.  In 
effect.  It  targeted  the  defense  budget  at 
prior  year  levels  with  the  exception  of  an 
amount  added  on  to  compensate  for  esti- 
mated Inflation. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  acted  to  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  the  lower  target  by  reap- 
plying funds  from  fiscal  years  1984  suid  1985 
available  from  what  he  said  were  manage- 
ment improvements,  lower  inflation,  and 
the  latest  Inflation  projections  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget.  His  budget  offer  raised 
considerable  congressional  concern  about 
potential  excess  funds  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  budget. 

Senators  Marie  O.  Hatfield  and  Alfonse 
D'Amato  asked  GAO  to  review  this  matter. 
Congressman  Les  Aspin  later  asked  GAO 
for  a  similar  review.  This  report  responds  to 
all  three  requests. 

INDICATIONS  or  EXCESS  FUNDS 

During  the  1980's,  EKDD  requested  budget 
authority  based  on  inflated  estimates  of  in- 
flation sind  has  been  unable  to  use  appropri- 
ated funds  at  the  rates  estimated  when  the 
funds  were  requested  and  appropriated.  At 
the  start  of  fiscal  year  1985.  DOD  had  au- 
thority to  obligate  $427.1  billion.  Of  this 
amount,  $284.7  billion  was  fiscal  year  1985 
authority:  the  balance  was  prior  yesir  au- 
thority and  reimbursable  funds.  DOD  also 
had  unliquidated  obligations  of  $153.5  bU- 
lion. 

INFLATION 

DOD  has  budgeted  $36.8  bllUcn  more  for 
inflation  since  fiscal  year  1982  than  was 
needed  to  cover  inflation.  A  special  multipli- 
er is  used  for  major  weapons  that  accounts 
for  $9.2  billion  of  this  amount. 

GAO  was  asked  to  consider  alternatives  to 
the  current  system  for  dealing  with  infla- 
tion. Three  alternatives  were  considered: 

1.  Budget  for  Inflation  throw  :"i  a  revolv- 
ing fund:  GAO  believes  there  are  technical, 
managerial,  measurement,  and  monitoring 


problems  that  make  this  alternative  diffi- 
cult. 

2  Do  not  budget  for  inflation  (fund  infla- 
tion with  savings  or  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation): Because  defense  programs,  espe 
daily  weapon  systems  acquisition  programs, 
take  several  years  to  Implement  and  change 
frequently  during  that  time.  It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  effects  of  inflation  from  the 
effects  of  the  program  changes  Thus,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  DOD  and  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  what  the  supplemental 
amounts  should  be. 

3.  Improve  the  present  inflation  estimat- 
ing system:  some  improvements  could  be 
achieved  easily,  such  as  eliminating  the  spe- 
cial multiplier  for  major  weapon  systems. 
Under  this  alternative,  DOD  would  use  the 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  deflator  for 
all  nonpay  and  nonfuel  purchases.  Then 
DOD,  In  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB),  could 
decide  how  amounts  should  be  distributed 
within  the  DOD  budget  structure.  GAO 
favors  this  alternative. 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES 

Unobligated  balances  and  lapses  from  ap- 
propriations are  likely  to  be  $64.9  billion  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  This  is  $13.3  bil- 
lion more  than  was  estimated  In  DOD's 
fiscal  year  1986  budget.  For  the  past  4  years. 
DOD  has  underestimated  the  level  of  unob- 
ligated balances  (and  has  also  allowed  funds 
to  lapse).  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  the 
total  was  $57.9  billion— $14.1  billion  more 
than  DOD  reported  to  Congress  in  Its  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  documents.  GAO  found 
that  these  underestimates  occurred  because 
DOD  was  unable  to  achieve  planned  obliga- 
tion rates. 

REPROGRAMMING  ACTIONS 

Reprogramming  actions  in  fiscal  years 
1980-85  totaled  about  $26  billion.  Repro- 
gramming actions  have  provided  DOD  with 
flexibility  to  reapply  funds  in  excess  of  pro- 
gram needs. 

The  DOD  procurement  accounts  sustained 
the  largest  and  most  consistent  loss  of  funds 
in  all  fiscal  years.  Top  losses  were  in  the  Air 
Force  Aircraft  Procurement  and  Navy  Ship- 
building and  Conversion  accounts.  Over  the 
same  period,  the  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  accounts  received  a 
steadily  Increasing  amount  of  funds. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  it  has  now  become  apparent 
that  more  funds  for  programs  were  avail- 
able in  DOD's  budget  than  Congress  Intend- 
ed, GAO  did  not  fully  assess  the  total 
amount  of  "unneeded  funds"  or  those  funds 
that  DOD  or  the  Congress  used  for  other 
purposes.  GAO  could  not  determine  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  excess  funds  still  available  in 
DOD  without  doing  an  Inordinate  amount 
of  work. 

Moreover,  although  DOD  has  in  place  an 
elaborate  planning,  programming,  and  budg- 
eting system  the  accounting  system  that 
trades  how  funds  are  actually  l>elng  used  Is 
not  directly  linked  to  the  budgeting  process. 
Without  an  Integrated  budget  and  account 
ing  system  that  can  routinely  produce  rele- 
vant and  vital  financial  information.  GAO 
could  not  easily  perform  an  Rudll  of  avail- 
able funds  in  excess  of  defense  require- 
ments. 

GAO  continues  to  believe  that  DOD  needs 
to  Improve  and  Integrate  Its  budget  and  fi- 
nancial management  systems.  GAO  views  on 
such  systems  are  Included  in  previous  GAO 
reports. 

In  this  report.  GAO  makes  recommenda- 
tions aimed  at  bringing  the  funds  provided 


in  congressionally  approved  DOD  budgets  in 
line  with  what  Is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
programs  and  activities  authorized  in  those 
budgets. 

DOD  should  make  improvements  in  the 
existing  system  used  to  budget  and  account 
for  inflation.  Therefore.  GAO  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  take  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

Continue  to  use  the  GNP  deflator  as  the 
basic  index  for  DOD  inflation  budgeting  for 
the  portion  of  the  DOD  purchases  other 
than  pay  and  fuel. 

Eliminate  the  use  of  a  multiplier  In  budg- 
eting inflation  for  the  major  weapon  sys- 
tems accounts. 

Distribute  the  funds  budgeted  for  infla- 
tion among  the  various  DOD  appropriations 
accounts  in  consultation  with  OMB.  (In 
effect,  this  would  give  DOD  flexibility  In  de 
elding  how  to  apportion  the  allowable  infla- 
tion projects  among  the  nonpay  and  non- 
fuel  accounts. ) 

Monitor  any  annual  mflatlon  dividends  or 
shortfalls  that  occur  and  report  the  latest 
information  to  the  Congress  at  the  critical 
stages  in  the  budget  process  (request, 
budget  resolution,  authorization,  and  appro- 
priations). 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  topics  includ- 
ed in  this  report  and  the  extremely  limited 
period  allowed  to  comment  on  the  draft 
report,  DOD  said  It  would  not  be  able  to 
provide  meaningful  comments  prior  to  pub- 
lication of  the  final  report.  DOD  further 
said  that  a  detailed  response  to  the  final 
report  will  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible 
afer  It  is  received. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  that  a  summary  of  a  report 
prepared  by  the  military  reform 
caucus  dated  May  1985  entitled  "Can 
Congress  Rely  on  DOD's  Inflation  Ad- 
justments as  the  Basis  for  a  Budget 
Freeze?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Can  Congress   Rely   on   DOD's   Inflation 

Adjustments  as  the  Basis  For  A  Budoet 

Freeze? 
(A  report  prepared  by  the  Military  Reform 
Caucus) 

Since  1979,  each  year's  Congressional 
debate  on  the  DOD  budget  ceUlng  has  fo- 
cused on  what  percentage  to  add  to  last 
year's  budget,  after  last  year's  budget  has 
been  adjusted  for  inflation.  Concerning  the 
Inflation  adjustments  themselves,  there  has 
Ijeen  no  Congresslonaj  debate— even  though 
the  adjustments  are  calculated  by  an  inter- 
ested party,  namely,  DOD. 

DOD's  annual  adjustment  for  inflation 
differs  from  the  other  COLAs  In  a  funda- 
mental way.  Whereas  the  Social  Security, 
and  the  various  retirement  and  salary 
COLA'S  adjust  payments  to  compensate  for 
Inflation  that  has  sdready  occurred,  DOD's 
Inflation  adjustment  is  based  on  inflation 
that  is  predicted  to  occur  in  the  future.  De 
spite  the  fact  that  inflation  predictions  are 
notoriously  Inaccurate,  the  Congress  has  no 
institutional  mechanism  to  annually  deter- 
mine if  DOD  is  overestimating  inflation  or 
to  insure  that  DOD  returns  any  excess 
funds  to  the  treasury. 

To  help  Congress  exercise  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibility, the  Military  Reform  Caucus 
has  conducted  a  study  to  review  whether 


DOD's  inflation  adJustmenU  requirement 
unbiased  estimates  or  hidden  additions  to 
DOD's  annual  budget  growth.  The  study 
has  produced  three  key  findings: 

1.  To  increase  funding  for  major  systems 
procurement,  in  every  budget  since  FY'83 
the  DOD  has  awarded  itself  a  39%  add-on  to 
its  traditional  Defense  Procurement  Defla- 
tor inflation  rate  projections. '  The  30%  pro- 
jected rate  increase  is  unwarranted,  particu- 
larly when  compared  to  actual  historical  in- 
flation rates  for  major  systems.  Yet,  DOD 
claims  that  the  30%  increase  is  Justified  by  a 
1979  Department  of  Commerce  study.  In 
fact,  that  study  does  not  address  inflation 
rate  projections,  much  less  30%  add-ons. 

2.  Using  either  the  new,  Carluccl-intro- 
duced  Major  Commodity  Deflator  or  the 
traditional  Defense  Procurement  Deflator 
for  DOD's  annual  Inflation  adjustment  in- 
herently rewards  DOD  for  (a)  overruns:  (b) 
increase  in  contractor  overhead  or  other 
nonproductive  cost  claims:  (c)  cost-Increas- 
ing stretch-outs:  (d)  shifting  funds  Uito  pro- 
curement accounts  with  high  cost  growth: 
and  (e)  paying  Inflated  or  unjustified  prices 
for  either  spares  or  major  systemis. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  an  inflation  index 
that  rewards  DOD  f"r  mismanagement  is  to 
use  an  index  based  on  comparable  market 
sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  the  Produc- 
er Price  Index  for  the  manufacturing  sector 
(since  the  vast  majority  of  DOD's  purchases 
are  manufactured  items). 

3.  With  or  without  the  30%  add-on.  DOD's 
projections  of  future  inflation  have  been 
consistently  high  relative  to  actual  inflation 
in  comparable  sectors  of  the  market  econo- 
my. 

The  DOD  projections  proved  to  be  higher 
than  actual  inflation  rates  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  (Producer  Price  Index  for  Du- 
rable Manufactured  Goods)  by  81%,  183%, 
137%,  and  264%,  respectively,  for  the  last 
four  budgeu.  (FY'82  to  FY'85). 

Using  several  measures  of  actual  inflation 
derived  from  the  competitive  manufacturing 
sector  of  our  economy,  the  excess  appropria- 
tions due  to  DOD's  inflation  overestimates 
appear  to  be  $42  and  $54  billion.  These  costs 
to  the  taxpayer  are  unwarranted. 

These  findings  have  tliree  major  implica- 
tions for  congressional  action: 

First,  congressional  budget  committees 
cannot  continue  relying  on  DOD's  own  in- 
flation projections  and  DOD's  historical  in- 
flation indlcles.  Congress  needs  to  make  an 
independent  estimate  of  an  unbiased  and 
reasonable  inflation  allowance  for  DOD 
based  on  prices  in  comparable  competitive 
market  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Second,  compared  to  inflation  In  the  com- 
petitive manufacturing  sector,  biased  and 
unwarranted  inflation  adjustments  have 
provided  DOD  with  excess  funding  of  $42 
billion  to  $54  billion  between  FY'82  and 
FY'85.  The  most  direct  way  for  the  taxpay- 
er to  recover  this  money  would  be  to  trans- 
fer the  exe^ess  funding  out  of  DOD's  unob- 
ligated balances  back  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury—where it  would  be  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  its  intererst  burden. 

Third,  after  the  above  correction  for  ex- 
cessive inflation  allowsmces  since  FY'82, 
Congress  needs  to  institute  an  annual  DOD 
budget  correction,  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, for  the  previous  years  inflation  under- 
estimate or  overestimate. 

The  alternative,  allowing  DOD  to  contin- 
ue Increasing  procurement  outlays  in  FY'86 
and  beyond  without  changing  current  man- 


I  Thli  add-on  was  one  of  the  Carluccl  manage 
ment  "reforms  "  promulgated  in  late  1981. 


agement  and  noncompetitive  procurement 
practices,  will  Insure  that  the  Increased  out- 
lays will  be  largely  converted  Into  ever-In- 
creasing contractor  overhead  and  other  non- 
productive cost  claims. 

The  American  taxpayer  should  not  be 
asked  to  continue  paying  DOD's  inflation 
windfall  while  receiving  no  Increased  re- 
armament In  return. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  New  York  Times 
articles  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  10, 

1985] 

Pektagow  Intlation  Overestimate  Is  Said 

To  Reap  Windfall  of  Up  to  $28  Billion 

(By  Tim  Carrington) 
Washington.— The  Pentagon  reaped  a 
budget  windfall  of  as  much  as  $28  billion 
over  the  past  four  years  by  overestimating 
the  projected  rate  of  Inflation,  according  to 
congressional  and  private  analysts. 

Several  studies  in  the  works  suggest  that 
since  fiscal  1982.  which  began  Oct.  1,  1981, 
Congress  has  authorized  billions  61  dollars 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  keep  up 
with  mflatlon  that  never  occurred.  More- 
over, Pentagon  officials  concede  that  there's 
no  systematic  adjustment  made  when  infla- 
tion estimates  are  found  to  have  been  too 
high. 

slush  fund 
Until  recently.  Congress  focused  on  how 
much  money  to  add  to  the  defense  budget 
after  adjusting  for  inflation.  Currently, 
however,  key  lawmakers  are  questioning  the 
Inflation  assumptions  used  in  recent  years, 
and  some  even  suggest  that  a  Pentagon 
"slush  fund"  has  been  created  as  a  result  of 
the  excessive  inflation  estimates. 

"Since  1982,  Congress  has  been  consistent- 
ly providing  more  money  to  cover  inflation 
than  they  needed, "  says  Douglas  Lee.  a  de- 
fense analyst  with  Washington  Analysis 
Corp..  a  Washington,  DC. -based  affiliate  of 
First  Manhattan  Co.,  a  New  York  securities 
concern.  "It  gives  the  Pentagon  managers  a 
great  deal  of  discretion:  A  program  gets  Into 
trouble  and  they  need  some  extra  money,  it 
means  they  can  do  things  without  going 
back  to  Congress." 

Mr.  Lee  estimates  that  from  fiscal  1982 
through  1985,  the  inflation  assumptions 
have  built  a  windfall  of  as  much  as  $28  bil- 
lion, nearly  as  much  as  the  $29  billion 
budget  increase  originally  requested  by  the 
Pentagon  for  fiscal  year  1986.  A  private 
budget  analyst  working  on  a  separate  study 
of  the  mptter  also  says  the  excess  could  be 
that  high. 

Rep.  Les  Aspin  (D..  Wis.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Is  com- 
pleting a  study  that  suggests  the  Defense 
Department  has  buUt  a  huge  financial  cush- 
ion through  its  inflation  estimates.  In  addi- 
tion. Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  (D.,  Fla.)  recently 
questioned  Pentagon  officials  during  hear- 
ings on  this  matter. 

Pentagon  officials  concede  questions 
about  the  method  are  mounting.  It  creates 
from  time  to  time  an  argument  that  you've 
got  too  much  of  an  Inflation  index  and  that 
you're  stashing  money."  says  Col.  Joseph 
Graham,  an  aide  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment comptroller. 

Asked  what  the  Pentagon  does  with  any 
funds  that  stem   from  excessive   Inflation 


projections,  he  says.  "I  can't  say  anythmg 
specific."  Col.  Graham  says  some  of  the 
money  "Would  be  a  potential  for  repro- 
gramming, "  in  which  the  department  moves 
money  from  one  project  to  another  based  on 
funding  needs.  The  Pentagon  didn't  provide 
estimates  on  how  much  money  may  have 
built  up  as  a  result  of  excessive  Inflation  es- 
timates. 

SEPARATE  INDEX 

In  1982.  the  Pentagon  adopted  a  separate 
Inflation  Index  for  weaE>ons.  known  as  the 
"major  commixlity  Index."  after  the  costs  of 
many  weapons  systems  and  defense  materi- 
als had  risen  at  a  significantly  (aster  rate 
than  the  general  economy  during  the  1970s. 
The  index  is  coming  under  criticism,  howev- 
er, because  it  reflects  many  increases  In 
Pentagon  payments  for  major  weapons, 
whether  or  not  those  increases  are  attribut- 
able to  Inflation. 

Karl  Galbreath.  head  of  the  price-meas- 
urement branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Ek»nomlc 
Analysis,  said  that  calling  the  defense  infla- 
tion guage  a  commodity  Index  "is  probably 
a  misnomer.  It  should  really  be  called  a 
major  weap)ons  appropriations  (Index)." 

The  bureau,  which  manages  indexes  for 
all  government  agencies,  has  found  that  the 
major  conunodity  index  has  risen  much 
faster  than  the  broader  gross  national  prod- 
uct Index.  For  example.  In  1983.  the  major 
commodity  Index  rose  8%  from  the  previous 
year,  compared  with  a  rise  of  3.8%  for  the 
GNP  index.  For  1984,  the  major  commodity 
Index  Jumped  7.3%,  compared  with  3.8%  for 
the  GNP  index.  (GNP  measures  the  total 
value  of  the  nation's  output  of  goods  and 
services. ) 

In  planning  the  defense  budget,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  uses  Inflation 
assumptions  for  defense  that  are  about  30% 
higher  than  the  assumptions  used  for  the 
rest  of  the  budget.  The  higher  inflation  pro- 
jections are  based  largely  on  the  rises  in  the 
major  commtxilty  index. 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal) 
Pentagon's  Inflation-Estimate  Windfall 

May  Add  Up  to  $50  Biluon,  Aspin  Sayb 
(By  Tim  Carrington) 

Washington.-  Rep.  T-«s  Aspin  (D.,  Wis.) 
estimates  that  the  Pentagon  has  reaped  a 
windfall  possibly  totaling  as  much  as  $50 
billion  as  a  result  of  excessive  inflation  pro- 
jections built  Into  the  defense  budget  since 
1982 

Rep.  Aspin,  in  releasing  the  latest  esti- 
mate of  this  wlndfaU.  didn't  accuse  the  De- 
fense Department  of  wrongdoing.  But  the 
lawmaker,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  said  weeks  of 
investigation  by  his  staff  haven't  shed  much 
light  on  what  has  become  of  the  money. 

The  Pentagon  has  acknowiedge^i  it  doesn't 
have  any  systematic  plan  for  making  adjust- 
ments when  inflattor  projections  turn  out 
to  have  been  too  high 

In  a  letter  to  r>fense  S«TPtAr>  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Rep  Aspir  ix-giiu  r>ar  Cap 
I've  got  a  problem  He  asfcf  for  help  \r.  re- 
solving the  question,  Whprf  are  the  funds 
that  comprise  the  mnatior,  dividend  of 
recent  years?  '  Mr.  Aspir.  s&ys,  ir.  b  fioor 
speech  slated  for  delivery  t.c>da>  "..'"la;  Cor 
gress  should  devise  a  system  for  matJru.- 
year-to-year  adjustments  in  the  Pentagon 
budget  when  more  money  than  neceasary 
has  been  appropriated  to  offset  cost  In- 
crease. 

In  a  statement  Issued  over  the  weekend  In 
response  to  Rep.  Aspln's  sutement.  Deputy 
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Defense  5'-cretary  William  Taft  said:  "The 
Presldeni's  economic  policy  has  reduced  In- 
flation more  than  Congress  expected,  ftr.d 
the  depaitment  hc^  managed  its  programs 
more  effectively  than  In  the  past."  He  said 
that  "behind  the  Innuendo  and  Insinuation 
In  Rep.  Aspln's  press  release  lies  a  record  of 
remarkable  administrative  achievement." 

Mr.  Taft  said  that  some  of  the  savings 
have  been  returned  to  the  Treasury  but  he 
didn't  specify  how  much. 

Estimates  of  the  Pentagon's  Inflation  sav- 
ings remain  vague,  because  there's  no 
system  for  accounting  for  funds  appropri- 
ated to  cover  inflation.  Other  studies  In  the 
works  suggest  that  the  Pentagon  has  reaped 
$28  billion  since  1982  as  a  result  of  Its  infla- 
tion projections.  Rep.  Aspln  couldn't  pin 
down  the  total,  but  he  said  It  is  at  least  $18 
billion  and  may  be  as  high  as  $50  billion. 

For  the  past  five  years.  Congress  has  con- 
centrated on  how  much  money  to  give  the 
Defense  Department  aifter  providing  for 
cost  Increases  resulting  from  Inflation.  Cur- 
rently, many  lawmsJiers  agree  with  Rep. 
Aspln  that  the  Defense  Department  has  re- 
alized a  greater  expansion  than  had  previ- 
ously been  believed  as  a  result  of  exaggerat- 
fd  Inflation  projections. 

Moreover,  the  Senate-approved  defense 
budget,  which  calls  for  no  Increase  after  In- 
flation adjustment  next  year,  mp.y  sw;tually 
Include  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
"real  growth "  If  the  Inflation  projections 
continue  to  exceed  the  actual  Inflation  rate, 
congressional  aides  say. 

Last  week.  Secretary  Weinberger  conceded 
that  high  inflation  estimates  had  produced 
a  nest  egg  of  about  $4  billion,  and  he  urged 
Congress  to  use  these  funds  to  maintain 
weapons  programs  in  the  proposed  fiscal 
1986  budget,  which  has  been  slashed  since 
the  administration  submitted  It  in  January. 

However.  Mr.  Weinberger's  move  angered 
many  lawmakers  who  had  fought  for  a 
budget  Increase  based  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment's assurances  that  the  administra- 
tion's budget  plan  already  had  been 
"scrubbed"  of  any  excess  funds. 

Others  contend  that  the  Pentagon  has  ad- 
ditional pockets  of  unspent  funds  it  hasn't 
yet  brought  to  light.  A  White  House  official, 
for  example,  estimates  there  Is  another  $4 
billion  or  $5  billion  that  has  accumulated 
from  past  budget  years. 

However,  most  students  of  the  budget 
process  say  the  Pentagon's  inflation  wind- 
fall probably  has  been  spent.  Rep.  Aspln 
says  surplus  funds  In  one  program  have 
been  switched  to  other  programs  that  have 
experienced  cash  shortfalls.  The  Pentagon 
Is  required  to  notify  Congress  when  It  repro- 
grams  funds,  but  such  notices  usually  don't 
Indicate  the  sources  of  the  savings. 

Rep.  Aspln  said  some  of  the  surplus  funds 
appropriated  for  inflation  have  been  passed 
on  to  military  contractors  through  excessive 
Inflation  assumptions  built  Into  their  weap- 
ons contracts.  Rep.  Aspln  calculated  that 
from  1981  until  1984.  the  average  return  on 
sales  for  the  10  largest  publicly  traded  de- 
fense contractors  rose  to  5.4%  from  3.9%. 
The  gain  is  partly  attributable  to  the  Infla- 
tion windfall,  he  said. 

In  at  least  two  Instances,  however,  the 
Pentagon  has  asked  contractors  to  return 
money  resulting  from  excessive  Inflation  al- 
lowances. In  March,  the  Air  Force  asked 
General  Electric  Co.  to  return  $168  million 
and  asked  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  division  of 
United  Technologies  Corp.  to  pay  back  $40 
million.  Thus  far.  neither  concern  has  reim- 
bursed the  government. 

Delense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger, 
discussing  the  excessive  inflation  estimates, 


yesterday  on  NBC-TV's  "Meet  the  Press," 
said,  "This  has  happened  now  for  three 
years.  It  shouldn't  l>e  a  surprise:  It  should  be 
a  source  of  considerable  grratlflcatlon." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  4. 

19851 

POLiCT  Reporth)  To  Give  Surplos  to 

Pentagon 

(By  Tim  Carrlngton) 

Washington.— The  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  that  the  Pentagon  netted  a 
windfall  of  $35  billion  in  fiscal  1982  through 
1985  by  using  excessive  Inflation  projections 
in  budget  planning. 

The  surplus,  which  Is  higher  than  most 
earlier  estimates,  occurred  because  the 
annual  inflation  rates  were  lower  than  gov- 
ernment economists  projected  In  those 
years.  According  to  a  GAO  study,  the  Penta- 
gon redirected  most  of  the  funds  to  weapons 
programs  and  personnel  pay  raise.  The 
study,  requested  by  Chairman  Les  Aspln 
(D.,  Wis.)  of  the  Housp  Armed  Services 
Committee,  calls  for  .-itpps  to  ensure  that 
the  Defense  Department  doesn't  receive  ex- 
cessive funds  to  cover  inflation  In  the 
future. 

The  report,  which  the  GAO  l.s  expected  to 
release  later  this  month  aff^r  'he  Pentagon 
has  submitted  its  comments,  L  Mkely  to  re- 
kindle a  debate  over  the  defense  budgeting 
process.  Congressional  staffers  sa:  -ome  of 
the  recommendations  may  lead  to  proposals 
to  give  lawmakers  greater  control  over  the 
Pentagon's  inflation-accounting  system. 
Congress  is  scheduled  to  take  up  the  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1986, 
which  begins  Oct.  1,  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

CENTRAL  PREMISE  CHALLENGED 

The  GAO  report  challenges  a  central 
premise  underlying  the  Pentagon's  system 
of  budgeting  for  inflation:  that  weapons 
budgets  should  be  based  on  separate,  higher 
inflation  assumptions  than  those  for  the 
rest  of  the  federal  budget.  Since  1982.  the 
Pentagon  has  based  Its  requests  for  funds 
on  the  assumption  that  weapons  prices 
would  Increase  at  a  rate  30%  higher  than 
the  Inflation  rate  the  government  used  In 
calculating  the  real  gross  national  product, 
the  inflation-adjusted  value  of  the  nation's 
output  of  goods  and  services. 

However,  the  GAO  analysis  concludes 
that  defense  procurements  "Increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  prices  of  all  goods  In 
the  U.S.  economy." 

The  GAO  specifically  disputes  the  so- 
called  "major  commodities  Index"  by  which 
the  Defense  Department  measures  cost  in- 
creases in  military  procurement.  According 
to  the  report,  this  Index  Includes  Increases 
that  result  from  cost  overruns  In  weapons 
programs  rather  than  from  Inflation.  By  al- 
lowing the  Pentagon  to  attribute  such  In- 
creases to  Inflation,  and  thereby  to  gain 
higher  future  budgets,  the  system  "weakens 
incentives  for  managers  to  run  their  pro- 
grams efficiently."  the  report  states. 

BROADER  RATE  RZCOMMENOEO 

The  GAO  recommends  that  In  the  future 
the  Defense  Department  use  the  broader 
GNP  Inflation  rate  In  seeking  funds  to  cover 
Inflation. 

The  Pentagon's  Inflation  accounting 
methods  became  the  subject  of  controversy 
last  spring  when  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger  disclosed  that  It  had  $4  billion 
in  surplus  funds,  resulting  largely  from  In- 
flation-related savings.  Rep.  Aspln  and 
other  congressional  critics  charged  that  the 
Pentagon  was  'squirreling  "  funds  as  a  cush- 
ion against  future  budget  cuts. 


Responding  to  these  charges.  Secretary 
Weint>erger  stated  In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Aspln 
that  "there  was  no  windfall."  noting  that 
the  department  had  returned  about  $7.1  bil- 
lion to  the  Treasury  and  redirected  other 
funds  to  weapons  programs.  He  also  pointed 
to  budgeting  procedures  used  In  the  1970s, 
when  Pentagon  appropriations  didn't  keep 
up  with  high  inflation. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  reviewing  the 
GAO  study.  In  a  letter  to  the  agency,  the 
Pentagon  stated  that,  based  on  a  prellmi 
nary  review,  the  study  ".•ontalns  technical 
differences,  which  may  have  resulted  in  in- 
appropriate GAO  conclusions."  The  Penta- 
gon will  submit  additional  Information  that 
it  said  could  result  in  changes  before  the 
GAO  releases  Its  final  report. 

Several  studies  conducted  on  Defense  De- 
partment Inflation  accounting  have  been 
complicated  by  the  lack  of  a  system  that 
breaks  down  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
accommodate  price  increases.  The  GAO 
report  calls  for  new  accounting  procedures 
that  would  break  out  such  amounts. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  19.  1985] 

Military  Received  $18  Billion  Extra. 

AspiN  Calculates 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Washington.  May  19.— Because  the 
Reagan  Administration  overestimated  infla- 
tion. Congress  approrlated  $18  billion  to  $50 
billion  more  than  needed  for  Defense  De- 
partment programs  In  the  lost  four  years. 
EMTCording  to  Les  Aspln,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  on  the 
House  floor  Monday  and  made  public  today. 
Mr.  Aspln  described  the  funds  as  an  "un- 
planne(i"  and  "secret"  dividend  for  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  said  he  did  not 
suggest  any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the 
Defense  Department.  In  a  letter,  Mr.  Aspln 
did  ask  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  to  cooperate  in  seeking  'a  more 
rational  and  fair  system"  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

tapt  sees  achievement 

WiUiam  H.  Taft  IV.  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  said  In  a  written  statement 
today  that  Mr.  Aspln  was  correct  In  saying 
that  billions  of  dollars  were  involved.  But  if 
he  said  the  Pentagon  had  made  a  remarka- 
ble achievement"  In  spending  less  money 
than  expected,  which  he  attributed  to 
better  management  and  to  Administration 
success  In  controlling  Inflation. 

Mr.  Aspin  said  Congress  did  not  have 
enough  Information  to  calculate  precisely 
the  extra  money  that  the  Pentagon  had  re- 
ceived l)ecause  of  faulty  Inflation  predic- 
tions. However,  he  used  Pentagon  statistics 
to  argue  that  for  the  portion  of  annual  mili- 
tary budgets  devoted  to  such  Items  as  oper- 
ations, maintenance  and  military  construc- 
tion, $18.2  billion  had  been  appropriated  to 
meet  inflation  levels  that  did  not  material- 
ize. 

A  sctbject  por  debate 

He  took  this  figure  as  his  minimum  esti- 
mate. He  said  Inflation  had  also  been  over- 
estimated for  such  functions  as  buying 
weapons  and  paying  for  fuel  and  that  the 
total  surplus  might  be  $50  billion. 

The  largely  unnoticed  inflation  cushion 
will  probably  be  an  Issue  when  the  full 
House  det-xtes  Its  budget  resolution.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  voted  last  week  to 
hold  the  military  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  to  the  same  level  as  this  year,  with  no 


allowance  for  Inflation.  Administration  offi- 
cials asserted  that  this  was  Irresponsible  and 
damaging  to  national  security.  The  Senate's 
budget  resolution  permits  military  spending 
to  rise  by  the  Administration's  estimate  of 
Inflation. 

Mr.  Taft's  statement  said,  'We  have  al- 
ready returned  to  the  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  not  spent." 

Mr.  Weinberger  -ised  somewhat  different 
phrasing  In  an  appearance  on  the  NBC 
News  program  Meet  the  Press  "  when  asked 
about  the  Issue  of  such  surplus  funds.  "We 
give  It  back  and  ask  that  It  be  applied  to 
next  year,"  he  said. 

A  staff  member  from  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  spoke  on  condition 
he  not  be  Identified,  said  that.  In  fact,  very 
little  unspent  money  Is  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  but  In  some  cases  Congress  is 
made  aware  of  some  of  the  Inflation  overes- 
timates and  Is  then  able  to  reduce  future 
military  appropriations  accordingly. 
credibility  is  questioned 

He  said  this  amounted  lo  "only  a  fraction  " 
of  the  total  money  involved.  He  estimated 
that  the  total  surplus  from  lower  Inflation 
reported  to  Congress  annually  varied  from 
$1  billion  to  $2  billion,  a  figure  much  lower 
than  those  put  forth  by  Representative 
Aspln. 

Several  meml)€rs  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  expressed  anger  last 
week  when  Mr.  Weinberger,  in  an  attempt 
to  stave  off  reductions  in  or  elimination  of 
any  major  weapon-buying  programs,  report- 
ed that  the  Pentagon  had  found  $1.7  billion 
In  Inflation-caused  surpluses  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  $3.5  billion  In  unspent  con- 
tingency funds  and  other  categories.  The 
senators.  Including  some  backers  of  high 
military  spending,  said  Mr.  Weinberger  had 
damaged  his  credibility,  if  only  by  the 
timing  of  his  disclosure. 

Representative  Aspin  suggested  that  to 
make  inflation  predictions  more  accurate, 
each  appropriation  should  be  calculated  on 
the  Inflation  that  occurred  in  the  previous 
year. 

CONSISTENT  OVERESTIMATING  SEEN 

In  his  speech.  Representative  Aspln  noted 
that  the  Pentagon  used  four  different  Infla- 
tion estimates  each  budget  year.  Including 
operations,  fuel  and  pay. 

For  developing  and  buying  weapons  and 
equipment,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
applied  a  special  Inflation  prediction  which 
is  30  percent  higher  than  the  general  pre- 
diction used  for  the  rest  of  the  Government. 
This  factor  is  meant  to  reflect  historically 
high  costs  for  weapons. 

Using  Presidential  budget  statistics,  Mr. 
Aspin  said.  "The  Administration  has  con- 
sistently overestimated  Inflation  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount,  averaging  about  1.7  per- 
centage points  a  year." 

Moreover,  he  said,  some  of  the  increase  in 
weapon  costs  was  a  result  of  Inflation  but 
some  was  from  other  factors,  such  as  ineffi- 
cient production  rates  and  design  changes 
that  prevented  military  Industry  workers 
from  learning  how  to  cheaply  build  equip- 
ment stable  In  design.  If  all  or  almost  all  of 
the  cost  Increase  since  1982  Is  uru-elated  to 
inflation,  Mr.  Aspin  said,  then  "we  have  ap- 
propriated an  unnecessary  $30  billion  for 
major  weapons." 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  thank  the  very  dlstingxiished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  my  good 
friend,  and  he  has  been  very  patient 
waiting  for  me  to  wind  up. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  F>resident,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  his  excellent  speech. 
I  am  delighted  I  was  here  to  hear  part 
of  it.  As  always  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas brings  a  great  deal  of  good 
solid  common  sense  as  well  as  wisdom 
to  this  subject. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  responsible 
about  reducing  the  deficit  we  certainly 
have  to  make  progress  in  the  military 
area  where  so  much  spending  and  so 
much  discretionary  spending  is. 


THE  PENTAGON'S  INFLATION 
WINDFALL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues to  express  concern  about  the 
billions  of  dollars  poured  into  the  Pen- 
tagon's coffers  in  recent  years  because 
of  faulty  inflation  estimates.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  Congress,  the 
media,  and  the  public  better  aware  of 
the  Defense  Department's  enormous 
inflation  windfall  and  to  explore  alter- 
natives for  ridding  the  budget  process 
of  the  flaws  that  allow  the  windfall  to 
occur. 

Most  will  recall  that  last  spring  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
suddenly  found  $4  billion  oi  unspent 
DOD  funds  that  accrued  from  overes- 
timates of  inflation  and  from  other 
sources.  Secretary  Weinberger  proudly 
proclaimed  that  the  fvinds  could  be 
used  to  meet  spending  limits  without 
cutting  programs.  Even  by  Washing- 
ton standards.  $4  billion  is  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  just  find  tucked  away  in  a 
sock  drawer.  As  it  turned  out,  howev- 
er, the  large  inflation-related  portion 
of  the  $4  billion  was  a  small  slice  of 
the  Pentagon's  Inflation-baked  pie. 

The  DOD  slush  fund  became  a  hot 
topic  during  the  Defense  budget 
debate  last  May  and  June  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  was 
called  in  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
Inflation-related  windfaU  and  to  rec- 
ommend corrective  measures. 

GAO  issued  its  findings  in  Septem- 
ber and,  I  suspect,  made  few  friends  In 
the  Pentagon  when  it  concluded  that, 
"DOD  has  budgeted  $36.8  billion  more 
for  inflation  since  fiscal  year  1982 
than  was  needed  to  cover  inflation," 
and  that,  'A  special  multiplier  is  used 
for  major  weapons  that  accounts  for 
$9.2  billion  of  this  amount." 

Moreover,  GAO  found  that  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1986  budget  contains 
$4,9  billion  in  inflation  overestimates. 

The  GAO  report  is  truly  excellent 
and  I  ask  that  excerpts  from  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  At  this  point  it 
would  be  helpful  to  summarize  how 
the  Pentagon,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  es- 


timates the  amoimt  of  money  it  seeks 
each  year  to  offset  expected  inflation 
increases  in  its  annual  budget  and  how 
the  Congress  could  have  possibly  al- 
lowed almost  $40  billion  to  slip  away 
under  its  nose. 

Every  Government  agency  uses  the 
administration's  inflation  forecast  to 
prepare  an  inflation-adjusted  budget 
request,  but  the  Pentagon  has  its  own 
unique  method  of  dealing  with  Infla- 
tion; It  employs  four  different  rates 
for  four  distinct  segments  of  its 
budget. 

First.  DOD  uses  a  special  index  that 
was  developed  years  ago  solely  for  fuel 
purchases. 

Second,  an  adjustment  is  made  for 
military  pay.  ostensibly  based  on  infla- 
tion, but  more  likely  reflective  of  the 
whims  of  Congress  at  the  time. 

Third,  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, research  and  development,  and 
other  simdry  procurement — all  told.  40 
percent  of  the  Defense  budget,  an  ad- 
justment Is  made  using  the  projections 
of  inflation  generated  by  the  OMB. 

Finally,  the  Pentagon  grants  special 
dispensation  to  its  major  weapon  sys- 
tems by  estimating  inflation-related 
costs  in  this  category  at  130  percent  of 
the  normal  inflation  projections. 

The  $37  billion  that  the  GAO  said 
had  been  over-appropriated  came  from 
the  last  two  adjustments;  the  miscella- 
neous procurement  adjustment  and 
the  multiplier  adjustment  for  the 
major  weapon  systems. 

Put  simply.  DOD's  enormous  wind- 
fall resulted  from  a  money  pipeline  In 
Washington  that  flows  one  way  only— 
from  Congress  to  the  Pentagon,  and 
from  the  Inability  of  economists  to  ac- 
curately predict  inflation. 

Thus,  when  the  predicted  Inflation 
rate  is  lower  than  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
flation, as  was  the  case  in  the  1970's. 
the  Pentagon  experiences  a  budgetary 
shortfall  and  applies  to  Congress  for 
supplementary  appropriations. 

But  when  Inflation  predictions  are 
higher  than  the  actual  Inflation  rate, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  last  few 
years,  the  Pentagon  harvests  a  wind- 
fall for  which  there  is  no  reverse  sup- 
plemental to  return  surpluses  to  the 
Treasury. 

GAO  Identified  and  analyzed  several 
alternatives  to  the  current  system  for 
eliminating  or  minimizing  the  carry- 
over of  such  excess  ftmds.  One  alter- 
native would  set  up  a  revolving  fund 
into  which  Inflation  overestimates 
would  be  transferred  A  second  alter- 
native would  require  the  DOD  pay  for 
Inflation  out  of  program  funds  and 
seek  supplemental  appropriations  as 
reimbursement  A  variant  of  this  Idea 
would  grant  DOD  to  low  Inflation  ad- 
justment and  require  DOD  to  seek  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  any 
shortfall.  A  third  alternative  would 
simply  improve  the  present  inflation 
estimating  and  reporting  system. 
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The  GAO  report  most  forcefully  rec- 
ommended elimination  of  the  130  per- 
cent multiplier  for  DOD's  major 
weapon  systems— ships,  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  tracked  vehicles— which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  waste  of  $9.2 
billion  in  the  last  3  years  and,  as  it 
turns  out.  represents  a  $3.5  billion 
kicker  to  the  current  fiscal  year  1986 
budget. 

In  1981.  David  Stockman.  then-Di- 
rector of  OMB,  succumbed  to  Penta- 
gon insistence  that  major  weapon  pro- 
grams deserve  30  percent  more  for  in- 
flation than  other  procurement  Items. 
GAO,  by  contrast,  found  that  there  Is 
"little  justification  for  the  use  of  this 
special  multiplier  in  budgeting  for  in- 
flation." and  that  it  should  be  elimi- 
nated immediately. 

Just  as  the  OMB  Director  had  the 
power  to  let  this  evil  genie  out  of  its 
bottle  in  1981.  so  does  the  current  Di- 
rector. James  Miller,  have  the  author- 
ity to  stuff  it  back  in.  With  this  in 
mind  I  asked  Mr.  Miller,  during  his 
nomination  hearing  last  month,  to 
look  in  to  his  predecessor's  folly  and  to 
see  what  he  could  do  about  eliminat- 
ing the  multiplier. 

Although  Mr.  Miller  gave  me  his 
verbal  assurances  during  his  confirma- 
tion hearing  that  he  would  do  so,  I 
have  yet  to  hear  back  from  Mr.  Miller 
on  the  issue.  I  assume  that  he  has 
taken  the  matter  up  with  his  staff  and 
hope  that  he  will  soon  conclude,  as 
GAO  did.  that  the  use  of  the  multipli- 
er is  outrageous  and  must  end.  If  that 
is  not  his  conclusion,  then  Congress 
will  be  forced  to  consider  legislative 
elimination  of  the  multiplier. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  month 
this  chamber  has  heard  a  cacophony 
of  voices  from  both  parties  decrying 
the  Federal  budget  deficit.  We  have 
been  struggling  to  find  new  and  ra- 
tional methods  of  reducing  the  Gov- 
ernment's flood  of  red  ink. 

The  elimination  of  inflation  waste  in 
the  Pentagon  is  one  very  large  step 
that  can  and  should  be  taken  toward 
fiscal  responsibility.  It  is  amazing  that 
we  have  allowed  the  situation  to  go  on 
as  long  as  it  has.  It  would  be  irrespon- 
sible for  us  not  to  take  action  against 
it  now. 

I  look  forward  to  working  toward  a 
solution  to  this  problem  with  Senators 
Pryor  and  Leahy,  who  have  also 
spoken  on  this  issue  today  and  others 
In  Congress  who  have  expressed  con- 
cern previously,  including  Senators 
Hattield  and  D'Amato,  who  requested 
the  GAO  report.  Congressman  Ij:s 
AspiN.  whose  speech  last  spring 
brought  the  subject  to  our  attention, 
and  the  members  of  the  military 
reform  caucus. 


Exhibit  I 

POTHfTIAL  FOR  EXCESS  PUNBS  IN  DOD 

(Comptroller  General's  report  to  chairman. 

Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 

Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato) 

The  defense  budget  has  grown  over  100 
percent  (52  percent  In  constant  dollars)  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1980  and  1985.  The 
Senate  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1986  Is  the  first  major  reversal  to  this  trend. 
In  effect.  It  targeted  the  defense  budget  at 
prior  year  levels  with  the  exception  of  an 
amount  added  on  to  compensate  for  esti- 
mated Inflation. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  acted  to  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  the  lower  target  by  reap- 
plying funds  from  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
available  from  what  he  said  were  manage- 
ment Improvements,  lower  inflation,  and 
the  latest  Inflation  projections  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget.  His  budget  offer  raised 
considerable  congresslonaJ  concern  about 
potential  excess  funds  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  budget. 

Senators  Mark  O.  Hatfield  and  Alfonse 
D'Amato  asked  GAO  to  review  this  matter. 
Congressman  Les  Aspln  later  asked  GAO 
for  a  similar  review.  This  report  responds  to 
all  three  requests. 

INDICATIONS  OF  EXCESS  FUNDS 

During  the  1980's,  DOD  requested  budget 
authority  based  on  inflated  estimates  of  in- 
flation and  has  been  unable  to  use  appropri- 
ated funds  at  the  rates  estimated  when  the 
funds  were  requested  and  appropriated.  At 
the  start  of  fiscal  year  1985.  DOD  had  au- 
thority to  obligate  $427.1  billion.  Of  this 
amount.  $284.7  billion  was  fiscal  year  1985 
authority:  the  balance  was  prior  year  au- 
thority and  reimbursable  funds.  DOD  also 
had  unliquidated  obligations  of  $153.5  bil- 
lion. 

INFLATION 

DOD  has  budgeted  $36.8  billion  more  for 
inflation  since  fiscal  year  1982  than  was 
needed  to  cover  inflation.  A  special  multipli- 
er Is  used  for  major  weapons  that  accounts 
for  $9.2  billion  of  this  amount.  GAO  was 
asked  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  current 
system  for  dealing  with  inflation.  Three  al- 
ternatives were  considered: 

1.  Budget  for  inflation  through  a  revolv- 
ing fund.  GAO  believes  there  are  technical, 
managerial,  measurement,  and  monitoring 
problems  that  make  this  alternative  diffi- 
cult. 

2.  Do  not  budget  for  inflation  (fund  infla- 
tion with  savings  or  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation). Because  defense  programs,  espe- 
cially weapon  systems  acquisition  programs, 
take  several  years  to  Implement  and  change 
frequently  during  that  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  effects  of  Inflation  from  the 
effects  of  the  program  changes.  Thus,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  DOD  and  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  what  the  supplemental 
amounts  should  be. 

3.  Improve  the  present  Inflation  estimat- 
ing system.  Some  improvements  could  be 
achieved  easily,  such  as  eliminating  the  spe- 
cial multiplier  for  major  weapon  systems. 
Under  this  alternative,  DOD  would  use  the 
gross  national  product  (ONP)  deflator  for 
all  nonpay  and  nonfuel  purchases.  Then 
DOD.  in  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB).  could 
decide  how  amounts  should  be  distributed 
within  the  DOD  budget  structure.  GAO 
favors  this  alternative. 

UNOBUOATED  BALANCES 

Unobligated  balances  and  lapses  from  ap- 
propriations are  likely  to  be  $64.9  billion  by 


the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  This  U  $13.3  bil- 
lion more  than  was  estimated  In  DOD's 
fiscal  year  1986  budget.  For  the  past  4  years, 
DOD  has  underestimated  the  level  of  unob- 
ligated balances  (and  has  also  allowed  funds 
to  lapse).  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  the 
total  was  $57.9  billion— $14.1  billion  more 
than  DOD  reported  to  Congress  In  Its  fiscal 
year  1985  budget  documents.  GAO  found 
that  these  underestimates  occurred  because 
DOD  was  unable  to  achieve  planned  obliga- 
tion rates. 

REPROGRAMXING  ACTIONS 

Reprogrammlng  actions  In  fiscal  years 
1980-85  totaled  about  $26  billion.  Repro- 
grammlng actions  have  provided  DOD  with 
flexibility  to  reapply  funds  in  excess  of  pro- 
gram needs. 

The  DOD  procurement  accounts  sustained 
the  largest  and  most  consistent  loss  of  funds 
In  all  fiscal  years.  Top  losses  were  In  the  Air 
Force  Aircraft  Procurement  and  Navy  Ship- 
building and  Conversion  accounts.  Over  the 
same  period,  the  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  accounts  received  a 
steadily  Increasing  amount  of  funds. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  it  has  now  t>ecome  apparent 
that  more  funds  for  programs  were  avail- 
able In  DOD's  budget  than  Congress  Intend- 
ed. GAO  did  not  fully  assess  the  total 
amount  of  "unneeded  funds"  or  those  funds 
that  DOD  or  the  Congress  used  for  other 
purposes.  GAO  could  not  determine  the  pre- 
cise amoimt  of  excess  funds  still  available  in 
DOD  without  doing  an  Inordins'*  amount 
of  work. 

Moreover,  although  DOD  has  In  place  an 
elaborate  planning,  programming,  and  budg- 
eting system  the  accounting  system  that 
tracks  how  funds  are  actually  being  used  is 
not  directly  linked  to  the  budgeting  process. 
Without  an  integrated  budget  and  account- 
ing system  that  can  routinely  produce  rele- 
vent  and  vital  financial  information.  GAO 
could  not  easily  perform  tm  audit  of  avail- 
able funds  in  excess  of  defense  require- 
ments. 

GAO  continues  to  believe  that  DOD  needs 
to  Improve  and  Integrate  its  budget  and  fi- 
nancial management  systems.  GAO  views  on 
such  systems  are  included  in  previous  GAO 
reports. 

In  this  report.  GAO  makes  recommenda- 
tions aimed  at  bringing  the  funds  provided 
In  congresslonally  approved  DOD  budgets  In 
line  with  what  Is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
programs  and  activities  authorized  In  those 
budgets. 

DOD  should  make  Improvements  In  the 
existing  system  used  to  budget  and  account 
for  Inflation.  Therefore,  GAO  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  take  the  fol- 
lowing actions: 

Continue  to  use  the  GNP  deflator  as  the 
basic  Index  for  DOD  inflation  budgeting  for 
the  portion  of  the  DOD  purchases  other 
than  pay  and  fuel. 

Eliminate  the  use  of  a  multiplier  in  budg- 
eting inflation  for  the  major  weapon  sys- 
tems accounts. 

Distribute  the  funds  budgeted  for  Infla- 
tion among  the  various  DOD  appropriations 
accounts  in  consultation  with  OMB.  (In 
effect,  this  would  give  DOD  flexibility  In  de- 
ciding how  to  apportion  the  allowable  Infla- 
tion projections  among  the  nonpay  and  non- 
fuel  accounts.) 

Monitor  any  annual  Inflation  dividends  or 
shortfalls  that  occur  and  report  the  latest 
Infonnaf'on  to  the  Congreas  at  the  critical 
.'tages    In    the    budget    process    (request. 
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budget  resolution,  authorization,  and  appro- 
priations). 

AGENCY  COBCMENTS 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  topics  Includ- 
ed In  this  report  and  the  extremely  limited 
period  allowed  to  comment  on  the  draft 
report.  DOD  said  it  would  not  be  able  to 
provide  meaningful  comments  prior  to  pub- 
lication of  the  final  report.  DOD  further 
said  that  a  detailed  response  to  the  final 
report  will  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  received. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

AP— Air  Force. 

ARIMA— Auto-Regressive  Integrated  Mov- 
ing Average 

BEA— Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 

BLS -Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

CBO— Congressional  Budget  Office 

COLA— Cost  of  Living  Allowsmce 

CRS— Congressional  Research  Service 

DOD— Department  of  Defense 

FY— Fiscal  Year 

GAO— General  Accounting  Office 

GNP— Gross  National  Product 

MC— Marine  Corps 

MCD— Major  Commodities  Deflation 

MILCON-Mllitary  Construction 

MILPERS— Military  Personnel 

MRC— Military  Reform  Caucus 

NATO— North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

O&M— Operation  and  Maintenance 

OASD-Offlce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense 

OMB— Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

OPEC— Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries 

OSD— Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

PA— Prior  Approval 

PPBS— Planning,  Progiaming.  and  Budget- 
ing System 


PPI— Producer  Price  Index 

PROC— Procurement 

RDT&E— Research.  Development.  Test,  and 

Evaluation 
RMILr-Retlred  Military 
SAR— Selected  Acquisition  Report 
SAS— Statistical  Analysis  Software 
SCN— Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy 
TOA— Total  Obligatlonal  Authority 
WTCV— Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Ve- 
hicles, Army 

Indications  of  Excess  Funds 
This  appendix  discusses  our  observations 
concerning  inflation,  unobligated  balances 
and  lapses,  and  reprogrammlng  actions.  It 
also  Includes  our  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. 

INFXATION 

Controversy  over  budgeting  for  Inflation 
is  not  new  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD).  The  first  time  that  funds  were  In- 
cluded In  the  federal  budget  to  offset  ex- 
pected future  Inflation  occurred  in  the  Navy 
shipbuilding  account  in  the  early  1960's. 
During  the  1970's  unexpectedly  high  rates 
of  inflation  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of 
defense  appropriations  and  became  a  major 
problem  in  executing  defense  procurement 
programs.  As  a  result,  some  weapon  system 
acquisition  programs  were  eliminated  and 
others  were  stretched  out. 

During  the  1980's  the  effect  of  Inflation 
on  defense  budgets  has  been  reversed.  Budg- 
ets were  developed  using  projected  rates 
that  overcompensated  DOD  for  Inflation. 
For  example,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  the  projected  In- 
crease in  the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP) 
deflator  was  origlnaUy  6.5  percent.  Its 
actual  Increase  was  4  percent. 


In  this  section,  we  evaluate  DOD's  current 
system  to  budget  for  Inflation.  We  consider 
how  the  system  may  result  In  an  Inflation 
dividend— which  we  define  as  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Inflation  In  defense  pro- 
gram costs  which  exceed  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  Inflation  which  actually 
occurs.  We  estimate  that  DOD  budgeted 
$36.8  billion  more  for  mflatlon  since  fiscal 
year  1982  than  was  needed  based  on  current 
Information. 

The  dividend  consists  of  $27.6  billion  due 
to  overestimates  of  Inflation  In  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1985  and  $9.2  billion  due  to 
the  use  of  a  special  multiplier  for  major 
weapon  systems. 

OVERESTIMATES  OF  INFLATION 

To  calculate  the  inflation  dividend,  we 
first  calculated  how  much  of  the  original 
levels  of  defense  appropriations  approved  by 
the  Congress  was  allocated  to  fund  future 
Inflation.  Then  we  calculated  the  amount 
required  to  fund  inflation  In  those  same 
years  using  current  knowledge  about  past 
and  future  levels  of  Inflation.  Both  sets  of 
calculations  include  a  1.3  multiplier  for 
major  weapon  systems,  by  computing  the 
difference  between  these  two  amounts,  we 
found  that  DOD's  Inflation  dividend  was 
$27.6  biUion  for  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1985.  Figure  1  shows  these  results.  (See  fig. 
9,  app.  VI  for  additional  Information.)  Be- 
cause we  used  the  special  multiplier  for 
major  weapon  systems  throughout  these 
calculations,  these  results  do  not  Include  the 
additional  inflation  dividend  which  accrues 
from  the  use  of  this  multiplier.  This  poten- 
tial additional  dividend  Is  discussed  In  the 
next  section. 


FIGURE  l.-ESTIMATED  OIVIOENOS  IN  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET  DUE  TO  INFLATION  OVERESTIMATES  BY  APPROPRIATION  TITLE  AND  FISCAL  YEAR 
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Almost  half  of  the  dividend,  about  54  per- 
cent, has  occurred  within  procurement.  The 
largest  dividend  occurred  In  fiscal  year  1983. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  dividend  ex- 
ceeds $4  billion. ' 

SPECIAL  MULTIPLIER  FOR  MAJOR  WEAPON 
SYSTEMS 

In  light  of  high  inflation  experienced  In 
the  1970s,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Frank  Carlucci  proposed  that  DOD  "budget 
for  inflation  "  for  major  weapon  systems.  In 
the  fall  of  1981,  OMB  granted  an  exception 
that  permitted  DOD  to  project  Inflation  for 
major  weapon  systems  at  1.3  times  the  an- 
ticipated Increase  in  the  GNP  deflator.  For 
example.  If  the  GNP  deflator  is  projected  to 
rise   at   10   percent  annually,   then   major 


weapon  systems  prices  are  projected  to  rise 
at  13  percent  annually.  Consequently,  since 
FY  1983,  DOD  has  applied  the  1.3  multipli- 
er to  nine  procurement  accounts  that  pay 
for  new  ships.  *  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
tracked  vehicles. 

We  found  little  justification  for  the  use  of 
this  special  multiplier  In  budgeting  for  infla- 
tion for  major  weapons  systems.  Five  obser- 
vations suggest  such  a  multiplier  is  unneces- 
sary. 

First,  using  this  multtplier  was  Justified 
based  on  the  fact  that  Inflation  for  major 
weapons  systems  Is  much  higher  than  for 
most  other  goods  In  the  economy.'  Since 


'Since  the  administration  submitted  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget,  changes  In  projected  Inflation 
have  reduced  the  amount  o(  appropriations  needed 
to  compensate  for  future  Inflation  by  $219  million. 
This  amount  is  relatively  smaller  than  In  previous 
fiscal  years  due  to  the  short  time  period— January 
1985  and  April  198S— over  which  inflation  expecU- 
llons  have  changed.  (See  fig.  9  in  app.  VI.) 


■  Although  the  Navy  uses  slightly  different  proce- 
dures to  project  inflation  in  Its  shipbuilding  ac- 
counts, these  procedures  are  designed  to  remain 
conslsunt  with  rates  established  by  OSD  using  the 
1.3  multiplier. 

•  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  provides  price 
Indices  for  both  major  weapon  systems  and  all  final 
goods  In  the  economy.  The  former  Is  a  segment  of 
Iti  price  Index  for  all  defense  purchases;  the  latter 
Is  the  ONP  deflator. 


fiscal  year  1982.  reports  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  have 
shown  that  weapon  systems  prices  Increase 
about  twice  as  fast  as  prices  for  other  goods. 
However,  measuring  the  price  of  weapon 
systems  Is  considerably  more  difficult  than 
for  most  goods  in  the  economy.  We  believe 
BEA's  reported  values  of  inflation  in 
weapon  systems  are  too  high; 

BEA  measures  weapon  systems  prices  at 
the  time  they  are  delivered  to  DOD.  Be- 
cause weapon  systems  ae  constructed  over 
long  periods  of  time,  changes  In  their  prices 
lag  behind  changes  in  prices  of  most  other 
goods.  Therefore,  when  the  general  infla- 
tion rate  falls,  inflation  appears  higher  in 
weapon  systems  than  In  other  goods  In  the 
economy.  Conversely,  when  the  general  In- 
flation rate  rises,  this  lag  (not  considering 
other  factors  that  Increase  prices)  would 
cause  inflation  to  appear  lower  for  weapon 
systems  than  other  goods.  (See  fig.  6  In  app. 

VI.) 

In  contracts  for  new  weapons  systems  It  Is 
assumed  that  unit  prices  will  fall  as  more 
units   are   produced.   This   phenomenon   Is 
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olten  referred  to  as  the  "learning  curve"  or 
the  "progress  curve".  BEIA  records  Inflation 
for  the  new  weapons  based  on  this  assumed 
price  decline. 

However,  we  have  found  that  new  weapon 
system  prices  usually  Increase.  Therefore, 
the  base  price  of  the  weapons  is  underesti- 
mated and  subsequent  measurements  of  In- 
flation are  overestimated.  (See  fig.  7  In  app. 
VI.) 

Second,  even  if  BEA  could  accurately 
measure  Inflation  for  weapon  systems,  our 
analysis  shows  that  the  use  of  the  1.3  multi- 
plier does  not  accurately  project  this  infla- 
tion. (See  app.  VI  for  a  description  of  our  re- 
gression analysis  supporting  this  conclu- 
sion.) 

Third,  even  if  weapon  system  Inflation 
could  be  measured  precisely  and  even  If  the 
1.3  multiplier  accurately  projected  this  in- 
flation, we  determined  that  the  prices  of  all 
defense  purchases  (excluding  pay  and  fuel) 
rose  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  GNP  de- 
flator. Thus,  if  DOD  budgets  separately  for 
inflation  in  weapon  systems  by  applying  a 
1.3  multiplier,  then  for  some  defense  goods, 
other  than  major  weapon  systems.  DOD 
should  apply  a  multiplier  less  than  1.0. 

Fourth,  the  1.3  multiplier,  even  if  valid, 
could  not  be  used  permanently.  The  1.3  mul- 
ciplier  causes  the  defense  budget  to  grow 
faster  than  the  nondefense  budget,  assum- 
ing no  change  in  real  program  for  either  de- 
fense or  nondefense  categories.  Over  time, 
this  growth  would  lead  to  the  unlikely 
result  that  the  entire  federal  budget  would 
be  devoted  to  defense. 

Fifth,  we  do  not  believe  the  1.3  multiplier, 
which  implicitly  links  inflation  projections 
to  actual  weapon  system  inflation,  is  an  effi- 
cient budgeting  technique.  Over  the  long 
run.  as  discussed  above,  we  believe  major 
weapon  system  inflation  will  equal  the  rate 
of  inflation  in  the  general  economy.  A  budg- 
eting system  should  provide  incentives  to 
program  managers  to  control  cost  growth. 
Projecting  future  weapon  system  prices  on 
the  basis  of  past  weapon  system  prices  can 
become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy."  Pro- 
grams In  which  costs  grew  rapidly  In  the 
past  would  receive  a  dividend  for  this  cost 
growth.  Therefore  program  managers  have 
no  incentive  to  minimize  costs. 

If.  ais  we  believe,  the  1.3  multiplier  Is  not 
needed  to  compensate  DOD  fully  for 
weapon  system  Inflation,  then  its  use  In 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1985  has  resulted 
in  another  inflation  dividend.  If  DOD  had 
budgeted  for  Inflation  In  major  weapon  sys- 
tems at  a  rate  equal  to  projected  changes  in 
the  GNP  deflator,  an  additional  $9.2  billion 
would  have  been  saved  l>etween  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1985,  as  shown  In  figure  2.  When 
combined  with  the  previous  estimate  of 
$27.6  billion.  DOD  received  a  total  inflation 
dividend  of  136.8  billion. 

FIGURE  2.-ESTIMATE0  INfWTION  DIVIDENDS  IN  DOD 
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achieve  higher  levels  of  real  growth  than 
originally  Intended  by  Congress"  budget  ac 
tions.  Between  fiscal  years  1982  and  1985 
Congress  approved  defense  budgets  which 
were  Intended  to  result  In  total  real  growth 
of  33.5  percent.  However.  Inflation  dividends 
have  Increased  the  potential  refl  growth  in 
defense  programs  to  40.1  percent.' 

GNP  DEIXATOR 

Some  critics  of  DOD's  budgeting  system 
have  suggested  that  projections  of  the  Pro- 
ducer Price  Index  (PPI)  should  replace  pro- 
jections of  the  GNP  deflator  as  the  basis  for 
budgeting  for  inflation.  Our  analysis  shows 
that  the  prices  of  defense  purchases  have 
risen  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  GhfP  de- 
flator over  the  period  fiscal  year  1978 
through  fiscal  year  1984.  This  analysis  also 
shows  that  changes  in  the  GNP  deflator 
more  accurately  predict  changes  in  defense 
prices  than  do  changes  In  the  PPI.  Conse- 
quently, we  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
the  GNP  deflator  within  the  DOD  budget 
ing  system  has  of  itself  resulted  In  another 
Inflation  dividend.  (See  app,  VI.) 

AVAILABILITY  Of  IWTLATION  DIVIDDfD 

We  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  totaJ 
dividend  is  still  available  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  es- 
timated that  Congress  reduced  the  fiscal 
year  1982  through  1985  Defense  budgets  by 
$8.2  billion  for  repricings  and  contract  sav- 
ings. In  those  accounts  where  appropria- 
tions must  be  obligated  within  3  years  or 
less,  some  of  the  dividend  may  have  lapsea 
or  remain  obligated.  (See  app.  VII  for  aadl- 
tlonal  details  on  unobligated  balances  and 
lapses.)  Part  of  it  may  have  been  repro- 
gramed  for  use  in  alternative  defense  pro- 
grams (see  app.  VIII). 

GROWTH  IN  UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES  AND  LAPSES 

rUNDS 

Unobligated  balances  and  lapsed  funds 
(lapses)  are  a  natural  part  of  the  full  fund- 
ing concept  Congress  has  supported  for 
weapons  procurement  and  military  con- 
struction. Because  of  the  large  sums  in- 
volved—$57.9  billlcn  in  fiscal  year  1984— ar.d 
the  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  availaole 
defense  dollars.  It  is  Important  for  DOD  to 
accurately  estimate  its  minimum  require- 
ments for  unobligated  balances  and  lapses. 
Otherwise,  DOD  may  get  more  money  than 
is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  defense  program 
authorized  by  Congress, 

Unobligated  funds  are  budget  authority 
from  a  number  of  years  not  previously  obli- 
gated to  a  contract  and  not  reaching  the 
statutory  date  of  expiration  (after  which 
money  can  no  longer  be  obligated).  Lapsed 
funds  are  budget  authority  not  obligated 
before  the  expiration  date."  Since  only  a 
portion  of  the  new  budget  authority  Is  obli- 
gated In  any  one  year.  DOD  plans  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  unobligated  balances  and  re 
ports  the  estimated  balances  to  Congress  for 
both  the  current  budget  and  budget  request. 
DOD  projects  unobligated  balances  by  sub- 
tracting anticipated  obligations  from  totaJ 
authority  to  obligate  (referred  to  In  this 
report  as  total  available  authority).  E>OD 
does  not  project  lapses  in  its  budget  request, 
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We  believe  these  Inflation  dividends  may 
have  allowed  the  Defense  Department  to 


*  TtiLs  estimate  lakes  into  account  the  time  lag  re- 
quired to  recornlzr  the  full  amount  of  the  inflation 
dividend.  A  dividend  received  In  one  fiscal  year  may 
therefore  serve  as  a  base  from  which  the  next  fiscal 
year's  appropriations  are  calculated.  In  this 
manner,  dividends  may  compound  themselves  over 
time,  and  the  total  Inflation  dividend  would  be 
higher  than  the  numbers  cited  above. 

■  Under  certain  condltlona.  lapsed  funds  can  stUl 
be  ohIUated  for  contract  claims  and  cost  growth. 


although  lapses  are  Identified  In  the  current 
year  estimates.  In  fiscal  year  1985  this 
amount  was  $74.8  million. 

In  any  given  year.  DOD's  total  availability 
authority  Includes  new  budget  authority, 
unobligated  balances  left  over  from  prior 
fiscal  years,  reimbursable  funds,  and  deobli- 
gated  funds.  Consequently,  funds  carried 
over  from  previous  years  provide  a  greater 
sum  of  available  authority  than  the  new 
budget  authority  appropriated  by  Congress. 
For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1984  DOD's  total 
available  authority  was  $385.5  billion:  $258  2 
billion  of  this  amount  was  new  budget  au- 
thority. At  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1985  DOD 
had  total  available  authority  of  $427.1  bil- 
lion and  $284.7  billion  of  this  amount  was 
fiscal  year  1985  new  budget  authority;  the 
balance  of  $142.4  billion  was  prior  year  au- 
thority and  reimbursables. 

No  precise  criteria  define  what  unobligat- 
ed balances  should  be.  whether  they  are  too 
large,  or  if  they  are  growing  too  fast.  How- 
ever. Congress  provides  general  guidance  to 
DOD.  namely  that  the  level  of  unobligated 
balances  for  any  single  prograjn  should  be 
the  minimum  funds  needed  to  fulfill  the 
outyear  contracts  for  that  program.  This 
level  is  contingent  on  the  projected  or  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  items  orglnally  approved 
by  Congress  when  the  program  was  first 
presented  for  appropriation.  It  also  depends 
on  the  number  of  years  that  DOD  indicated 
was  needed  to  sign  contracts  and  obligate 
funds  for  the  approved  Items.  Ideally,  the 
aggregate  level  of  unobligated  balances 
should  be  the  minimum  funding  (full  fund- 
Jig)  needed  to  fulfill  the  outyear  contracts 
for  the  sum  of  the  individual  programs. 

DOD  maintains  aggregate  data  on  unobli- 
gated funds  and  lapses,  out  more  detailed 
information  on  unobligated  balances  Is  not 
readily  available.  Therefore,  we  could  not 
determine  the  appropriate  amount  of  funds 
required  to  cover  contracts  awarded  In  any 
year  after  the  budget  year. 

DOD  does  not  assert  that  unobligated  bal- 
ances should  be  at  any  given  level.  However, 
a  198'J  Congressional  Research  Service 
(CRS)  report  stated  that  "According  to 
DOD.  a  relatively  constant  percentage  re- 
flects the  fact  that  unobligated  balances 
have  increased  essentially  In  line  with  pro- 
grams,' an  Indication  of  good  manage- 
ment.""* We  found  that  the  proportion  of 
unobligated  balances  to  nonpay  TOA  has 
been  steadily  rising  in  recent  years,  from 
26.3  percent  in  1981.  to  31.4  percent  In  1984. 
as  shown  in  figure  1  of  appendix  VII. 

We  obtained  data  from  DOD  to  analyze 
actual  obligation  rates  and  to  compare  these 
against  DOD  projections.  The  purpose  of 
our  tmalysls  was  to  determine  how  accurate- 
ly DOD  estimated  its  unobligated  balances 
anri  lapses.  We  found  that  for  the  past  4 
years  DOD  has  underestimated  the  level  of 
unobligated  balances  and  has  also  allowed 
funds  to  lapse.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1984.  DOD"s  unobligated  balances  and 
lapses  totaled  A57.9  bllllon-$14.1  billion 
more  than  DOD  estimated  In  the  fiscal  year 
1985  budget.  We  found  that  this  underesti- 
mate occurred  because  DOD  was  unable  to 
achieve  planned  obligation  rates. 

We  analyzed  DOD"s  monthly  obligations 
as  a  share  of  total  available  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1979  through  fiscal  year  1984.  To 
compute  historical  trends  In  this  analysis, 
we  used  the  Box  Jenkins  Time  Series  Analy- 


sis, or  ARIMA  procedure,  a  technique  for 
analyzing  random  and  systematic  move- 
menu  In  time  series  data.  (See  ARIMA  defi- 
nition in  App.  VII.)  We  then  reviewed 
DODs  actual  obligations  as  a  share  of  total 
available  authority  during  fiscal  year  1984. 
the  planned  share,  and  the  share  that  would 
have  been  consistent  with  historical  trends. 
If  historical  trends  continued,  our  analysis 
shows  that  DOD.  would  have  obligated  84.8 
percent  of  total  available  authority  In  fiscal 
year  1984.  DOD  had  planned  to  obligate 
88.6  percent  of  total  available  authority 
during  fiscal  year  1984.  A  review  of  DOD  fi- 
nancial summary  tables  for  fiscal  year  1986 
shows  that  DOD  actually  obligated  85  per- 
cent of  total  available  authority— only  0.2 
percent  more  than  the  historical  trend  but 
3.6  percent  less  than  DOD  planned  to  obli- 
gate, "i-hus.  while  the  fiscal  year  1984  obliga- 
tions did  not  meet  DOD  projections— result- 
ing In  lapses  and  large  Increases  In  unobli- 
gated balances— obligations  during  fiscal 
year  1984  were  consistent  with  historical 
trends. 
[Figure  3  not  reproducible  for  Record.) 
The  following  figure  illustrates  the  recent 
underestimates  of  unobligated  balances  and 
lapses.  The  growing  gap  between  the  lines 
illustrates  DODs  inability  to  achieve  the  in- 
creased rate  of  obligations  It  projected. 

We  also  analyzed  DODs  monthly  rates  of 
obligation  for  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal 
year  1985.  We  found  that  DODs  actual  obli- 
gations again  approximated  the  historical 
trends.  During  that  period  DOD  obligated 
56.2  percent  of  total  available  authority, 
which  was  0.1  percent  higher  than  the  his- 
torical trend.  We  added  historical  projec- 
tions of  the  rates  of  obligation  for  June 
through  September  1985  to  the  actual  rates 
during  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal  year  1985. 
On  this  basis,  we  found  that  DOD  will  prob- 
ably obligate  84.8  percent  of  total  available 
authority.  DOD  had  planned  to  obligate 
87.9  percent  of  total  available  authority— 3.1 
percent  more  than  DOD  will  likely  spend  If 
historical  trends  continue.  Again.  DOD  had 
planned  to  obligate  faster  than  the  histori- 
cal trend,  when  in  fact  it  Is  obligating  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
As  a  result,  if  historical  trends  continue  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1985.  DOD  will 
accrue  unobligated  balances  and  lapses  of 
$64.9  billion  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year— $13.3  billion  more  than  DOD  estimat- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget. 

Prior  GAO  reports  have  linked  higher 
than  planned  unobligated  balances  to  possi- 
ble excess  budget  authority.  In  1978.  GAO 
anal.vzed  DOD  balances  of  unexpended 
budget  authority  and  reported  that  (1)  De- 
fense procurement  programs  had  possible 
excess  obllgational  authority  and  (2)  despite 
this  excess,  DOD  had  not  Implemented  a 
process  for  systematic  and  regular  reporting 
on  the  availability  of  excess  funds.' 

DODs  overestimate  of  obligations  is  one 
of  many  reasons  why  we  continue  to  believe 
that  current  budgeting  practices  and  ac- 
counting procedures  should  be  revised.  DOD 
has  developed  budget-tracking  systems  for 
managing  Individual  appropriation  account 
fund  levels.  However,  no  system  has  been 
developed  which  Integrates  program  accom- 
pllshmenU  with  program  costs  and  which 
insures  increased  accountability  for  manag- 
ing public  funds. 

Although  we  identified  $13.3  billion  more 
unobligated  balances  and  lapsed  funds  than 


DOD  had  projected,  we  could  not  determine 
whether  these  funds  are  needed  to  fulfill 
program  requirements  or  If  they  are  In 
excess  of  program  needs.  We  believe  more 
study  13  needed  to  determine  the  program 
accounts  and  line  Items  that  may  contain 
excess  funds. 

REPR(XiRAMMING  AND  TRANSFERS 

The  Congress  has  given  DOD  limited  au- 
thority to  reprogram  smd  transfer  •  appro- 
priated funds— that  is.  to  use  money  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  that  was  planned  at  the 
time  the  funds  were  appropriated.  This 
flexibility  In  the  execution  of  the  budget  is 
available  because  the  Congress  recognizes 
that  unforeseen  developments  may  make  it 
necessary  to  reapply  funds  through  repro- 
grai.imlngs  or  transfers.  The  total  dollar 
value  of  reprogrammlng  actions  for  fiscal 
years  1980  through  1985  is  about  $26.1  bil- 
lion. For  the  first  10  months  of  fiscal  year 
1985  reprogrammlng  actions  total  almost 
$5.2  billion.  Although  the  dollar  value  of  re- 
programmlngs  has  Increased  between  1980 
and  1985.  as  a  percentage  of  total  obllga- 
tional authority  (TOA)  it  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  at  about  2  percent. 

The  general  guidance  provided  by  Con- 
gress for  reprogrammlngs  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  reprogram  funds,  provid- 
ed such  authority  Is  used  '.  .  for  higher 
priority  Items  based  on  unforeseen  military 
requirements  than  those  for  which  original- 
ly appropriated  and  in  no  case  where  the 
item  for  which  funds  are  requested  have 
been  denied  by  Congress.""' 

Congress  has  In  the  past  raised  concern 
over  whether  reprogrammlng  procedures 
have  provided  DOD  too  much  flexibility.  A 
1955  House  Appropriations  Committee 
report  stated  that  "...  the  mere  fact  that 
there  was  a  lessened  requirement  In  one  cat- 
egory of  cost  does  not  Imply  either  the  right 
or  the  need  to  correspondingly  Increase 
some  other  category  of  cost  embraced  by 
the  appropriation."'"  Moreover,  it  has  been 
sUted  that  Congress  did  not  Intend  the  use 
of  savings  In  reprogrammlng  tictions  '"to  be 
treated  as  a  windfall,  or  as  a  slush  fund  to 
be  applied  someplace  else."'" 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  sought  to 
improve  control  over  reprogrammlngs.  re- 
sulting In  the  establishment  of  a  detailed 
set  of  procedures  and  rules  which  DOD 
must  follow.  (Details  about  reprogrammlng 
procedures  are  provided  In  fig.  18  of  app. 
VIII.)  There  is  no  statutory  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  be  repro- 
grammed  within  an  appropriation  account- 
provided  that  amount  does  not  breach  the 
thresholds  established  for  an  above-thresh- 
old action.  The  Congress  annually  sets 
limits  on  the  total  amount  of  money  that 
may  be  transferred  between  appropriation 
accounts  in  Its  annual  appropriation  act; 
however,  this  limit  may  be  increased  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  act.  In  fiscal 
year  1985.  the  limit  was  41.2  bUlion. 

We  analyzed  reprogrammlng  actions  by 
DOD  In  fiscal  years  1980  through  1985  to 
determine  the  following;  dollar  value  and 
volume  of  proposed  actions,  reasons  money 
is  needed  and  became  available,  changes  In 


*  "Unobligated  and  Unexpended  Balances  In  the 
[department  of  Defense  Budget:  Their  Size  and 
Growth. "  August  10.  1982. 


'  Analysis  of  Department  of  Defense  Unobligated 
Budget  Authority  <PAD  78-34,  Jan.  13,  1978;  p.  I 
and  11) 


•Although  the  terms  transfer  and  reprogram- 
mlng are  often  used  Interchangeably,  there  Is  a  fun- 
damental distinction.  Transfers  are  movemenU  of 
funds  t)etween  appropriations  accounts  while  repro- 
grammlngs are  movements  of  funds  within  ac- 
counls. 

•  Public  LAW  98-*73.  section  8025. 

'°  H.R.  493.  84th  Congress,  1955.  p.  8. 

I '  Louis  Fisher,  Presidential  Spending  Power. 
Princeton  Paperbooks  (Princeton)  1972.  p,  82. 


reasons  over  time,  net  gains  and  losses  In 
titles,  services,  and  appropriation  accounts, 
and  funds  available  in  excess  of  original  re- 
quirements. 

Our  analysis  points  out  recent  trends 
about  reprogrammlng  actions  In  general  and 
also  about  reprogrammlng  actions  for  one 
specific  category— those  which  are  "above 
threshold." 

Reprogrammlng  actions  fall  into  three 
broad  categories;  above-threshold,  below- 
threshold.  and  Internal  reprogrammlngs. 
Above-threshold  actions  may  either  require 
congressional  notification  or  prior  approval. 
If  an  action  Increases  authorized  procure- 
ment quantities  or  has  t)een  designated  as 
an  item  of  congressional  interest,  prior  ap- 
proval is  required.  Prior  approv'al  is  also  re- 
quired for  transferring  funds  between  ac- 
counts. Notification  to  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired for  reprogrammlng  actions  which 
meet  or  exceed  given  thresholds  (see  discus- 
sion In  fig.  18  app.  VIII).  Below-threshold 
actions  are  those  that  fall  below  the  above 
designated  limits  and  do  not  require  notifi- 
cation to  the  Congress,  except  when  follow- 
on  costs  exceed  thresholds.  Internal  repro- 
grammlngs Include  those  actions  that  re- 
classify or  realign  fimds  but  are  not  subject 
to  threshold  limitations. 

We  found  that  from  fiscal  year  1980  to 
fiscal  year  1985,  the  dollar  value  of  above- 
threshold  actions  was  about  $10.2  bUllon.  or 
39  percent  of  the  total.  Below-threshold  ac- 
tions were  slightly  less  at  $9.4  bUlion.  but 
accounted  for  a  much  greater  number  of 
total  actions  (92  percent).  About  $6.5  billion 
was  Internally  reprograromed. 

Most  of  our  analysis  was  dedicated  to 
above-threshold  actions,  because  informa- 
tion on  these  actions  was  most  readily  avail- 
able and  docimiented. 
Our  analysis  demonstrates  the  following: 
In  recent  years  less  money  was  repro- 
grammed  to  solve  program  problems  and 
more  money  was  reprogrammed  to  fund  im- 
planned  requirements  or  other  Items,  pri- 
marily classified  programs.  (See  figs.  14  and 
15  In  app,  VIII,) 

Also,  In  recent  years  there  was  a  sharp  In- 
crease In  the  supply  of  reprogrammlng 
funds  made  avaUable  from  what  DOD  Iden- 
tified as  cost  sav-ings  (i.e.,  contract  savings, 
overestimated  funding  requirements,  or  re- 
sulting from  management  initiatives).  (See 
figs,  12  and  13  in  app.  VIII.) 

Reprogrammed  funds  that  DOD  Identi- 
fied as  not  needing  reinstatement  Increased 
from  about  $602  mlUlon  In  fiscal  year  1980 
to  nearly  $19  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  the  funds  repro- 
grammed above  threshold  In  fiscal  year  1985 
were  In  excess  of  original  requirements.  (See 
figs,  16  and  17  In  app,  VIII,) 
[Figure  4  not  reproducible  for  Record.] 
As  shown  In  the  following  figure,  the 
DOD  procurement  accounts  sustained  the 
largest  and  most  consistent  loss  of  funds  In 
all  fiscal  years.  Top  losses  were  In  Aircraft 
Procurement.  Air  Force,  and  Shipbuilding 
and  Conversion.  Na\T  Over  the  same 
period,  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  (RDTE)  accounts  received  a 
steadily  Increasing  amount  of  funds.  In 
fiscal  year  1983  Congress  dlrect«Kl  DOD  to 
absorb  part  of  the  pay  raise  rather  than 
provide  supplemental  appropriations.  Army 
gave  up  the  largest  share  of  funds  while  the 
defense  agencies  (e.g..  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency.  National  Security  Agency.  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency.  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  and  others)  gained  funds  during 
this  period.  (See  figs.  6  through  11  In  app. 
Vin.) 
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As  a  result  of  our  anlaysis  we  concluded 
that  as  a  percentage  of  TOA  reprogram- 
mlng  actions  have  remained  relatively  con- 
stant. However,  data  analyzed  from  DOD  re- 
programmlng  forms  Indicated  that  about 
$1.9  billion  recently  made  available  for 
above- threshold  reprogramming  was  In 
excess  of  the  purposes  originally  justified. 
These  funds,  for  the  most  part,  have 
become  available  because  of  contract  sav- 
ings or  overestimates  of  funds  required  to 
support  program  purposes. 

ALTERNATIVES 

We  were  asked  to  consider  alternatives  to 
the  current  system  of  reporting  and  com- 
pensating for  inflation  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations. In  analyzing  possible  recom- 
mendations we  looked  at  three  alternatives 
and  explored  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. 

ALTERNATIVE  1 !  BtJDCET  FOR  INFLATION 
THROUGH  A  REVOLVING  TONB 

ThU  alternative  would  change  the  current 
system  so  that  savings  from  overestimates 
of  Inflation  would  be  transferred  into  a  re- 
solving fund.  In  the  reverse,  funds  needed 
due  to  underestimates  of  Inflation  would  \>e 
drawn  from  the  revolving  fund.  There  could 
be  Instances  where  funds  would  be  Insuffi- 
cient, requiring  additional  funds.  In  those 
cases,  it  would  be  difficult  for  DOD  and  the 
Congress  to  determine  what  the  supplemen- 
tal amounts  should  be.  In  theory.  In  this 
system  DOD  would  neither  benefit  nor  be 
hurt  by  misestlmatlons  of  Inflation.  Howev- 
er, there  are  technical,  managerial,  meas- 
urement, and  monitoring  problems  that 
make  this  alternative  difficult. 

ALTERNATIVE  j:  DO  NOT  BDDGET  FOR  INFLATION 
(FUND  INFLATION  WITH  SAVINGS  OH  A  SUP- 
PLXMXNTAL  APPROPRIATION  I 

This  alternative  would  require  that  DOD 
pay  for  Inflation  out  of  program  funds. 
When  these  funds  are  not  adequate.  DOD 
could  request  additional  funds  form  the 
Congress.  If  these  funds  were  not  appropri- 
ated, it  could  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  real 
level  of  the  program.  Another  problem  Is 
that  it  often  takes  several  years  to  Imple- 
ment defense  programs  and  the  programs 
change  during  Implementation.  Even  after 
the  fact.  It  Is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  ef- 
fects of  Inflation  from  the  effects  of  the 
program  changes.  These  distinctions  are 
even  more  difficult  to  make  during  Imple- 
mentation, when  the  situation  Is  further 
complicated  by  adjustments  In  the  program 
schedule.  Thus  it  would  be  difficult  for 
DOD  and  the  Congress  to  determine  what 
the  supplemental  amounts  should  be. 

If  budgeting  for  Inflation  causes  prices  to 
rise,  then  it  would  he  better  not  to  provide 
funds  for  estimated  inflation.  However.  In 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970's.  budgeting 
for  Inflation  was  not  the  cause  of  inflation. 
Rather,  Inflation  prompted  agencies  to  seek 
permission  to  add  amounts  that  would  com- 
pensate for  losses  in  purchasing  power  they 
were  experiencing  because  of  high  Inflation. 
So  long  as  Inflation  remains  low  this  would 
be  a  viable  alternative.  If  Inflation  were  to 
rise.  It  would  be  harder  to  manage. 

ALTERNATIVE  3:  IMPROVE  THE  PRESENT 
INFLATION  ESTIMATING  SYSTEM 

Some  improvements  In  the  Inflation  esti- 
mating and  reporting  system  could  be 
achieved  easily,  such  as  eliminating  the  1.3 
multiplier  for  major  weapon  systems.  DOD 
should  use  the  ONP  deflator  for  all  nonpay. 
nonfuel  purchases.  Then  DOD,  in  consulta- 
tion with  OMB,  should  decide  how  amounts 
should  be  distributed  within  the  DOD 
budget  structure. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  it  has  now  become,  apparent 
that  more  funds  for  programs  were  avail- 
able In  DOD's  budget  than  Congrress  Intend- 
ed, we  did  not  fully  assess  the  total  amount 
of  "unneeded  funds"  or  those  funds  that 
DOD  or  the  Congress  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Although  DOD  has  in  place  an  elaborate 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting 
system  the  accounting  system  that  tracks 
how  funds  are  actually  being  used  Is  not  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  budgeting  process. 
Without  an  Integrated  budget  and  account- 
ing system  that  can  routinely  produce  rele- 
vant and  vital  financial  Information,  we 
could  not  easily  perform  an  audit  of  avail- 
able funds  in  excess  of  defense  require- 
ments. 

We  su-e  making  recommendations  aimed  at 
bringing  the  funds  provided  In  congresslon- 
ally  approved  DOD  budgets  in  line  with 
what  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  programs 
and  activities  authorized  In  those  budgets. 

DOD  should  make  improvements  In  the 
existing  system  used  to  budget  and  account 
for  inflation.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  take  the  following 
actions: 

Continue  to  use  the  ONP  deflator  as  the 
basic  index  for  DOD  Inflation  budgeting  for 
DOD  purchases  other  than  pay  and  fuel. 

Eliminate  the  use  of  a  multiplier  in  budg- 
eting inflation  for  the  major  weapon  sys- 
tems accounts. 

Distribute  the  funds  budgeted  for  Infla- 
tion among  the  various  DOD  appropriations 
accounts  in  consultation  with  OMB.  (In 
effect,  this  would  give  DOD  flexibility  In  de- 
ciding how  to  apportion  the  allowable  infla- 
tion projections  among  the  nonpay  and  non- 
fuel  accounts.) 

Monitor  any  annual  inflation  dividends  or 
shortfalls  that  occur  and  report  the  latest 
infomation  to  the  Congress  at  the  critical 
stages  In  the  budget  process  (request, 
budget  resolution,  authorization,  and  appro- 
priations). 

We  continue  to  believe  that  DOD  needs  to 
improve  and  integrate  its  budget  and  finan- 
cial management  systems.  Our  views,  on 
such  systems  are  included  in  previous  GAO 
reports  (GAO/AFMD-85-35  and  GAO/ 
AFMD-85-35A,  February  1985.) 
Estimation  of  the  Size  of  the  Inflation 

Dividend  Objectives,  Scope,  and  Method- 
ology 

In  our  analysis  of  Inflation  dividends  in 
the  Defense  budget,  we  examined  two  basic 
Issues.  First,  we  assessed  the  accuracy  of  the 
factors  used  in  the  current  system  of  budg- 
eting for  Inflation.  Second,  we  estimated  the 
magnitude  of  Increased  defense  budget  au- 
thority which  has  resulted  recently  from 
using  projections  which  overestimated 
future  inflation  levels. 

We  concentrated  our  analysis  of  factors 
on  those  used  for  weapon  systems  purchases 
and  for  the  purchases  of  all  non-personnel, 
nonfuel,  and  nonweapon  system  goods. 
These  two  types  of  purchases  account  for 
approximately  66  percent  of  the  total  de- 
fense budget.  '.Ve  analyzed  the  way  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis  (BEIA)  constructs  esti- 
mates of  price  changes  In  all  defense  goods 
and  more  specifically  In  weapons  systems. 
We  discussed  our  analysis  with  officials  of 
both  the  BEA  and  DOD. 

We  compared  all  available  historical  data 
on  price  changes  In  defense  goods,  complied 
by  BEA  for  fiscal  years  1978  through  1984. 
with  price  changes  in  other  major  economic 
price  indices.  We  identified  alternative  pro- 
cedures for  projecting  changes  In  defense 


prices  and  analyzed  whether  these  proce- 
dures would  have  produced  better  estimates 
of  actual  defense  prices  changes  over  the 
same  period. 

In  the  case  of  nonpay.  nonfuel.  and  non- 
weapon  systems  purchases.  DOD  currently 
projects  these  prices  to  change  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  projections  of  the  GNP  deflator 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  as  part  of  their  guidance  In 
budget  preparation.  As  an  alternative,  we 
analyzed  projections  based  upon  changes  In 
the  Industrial  component  of  the  Producer 
Price  Index  (PPI).  We  chose  the  PPI-lndus- 
trlal  Index  because  It  Is  often  cited  by  de- 
fense authorities  as  covering  a  range  of 
goods  similar  to  those  purchased  by  DOD. 
Also,  the  data  are  available  which  measure 
price  changes  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

We  also  analyzed  the  use  of  a  1.3  multipli- 
er In  constructing  estimates  of  future  Infla- 
tion rates  in  weapon  systems'  prices.  As  al- 
ternative to  the  use  of  the  1.3  multiplier,  we 
identified  the  use  of  a  1.0  multiplier.  I.e.,  the 
budgeting  for  weapon  systems  Inflation  In 
the  same  manner  as  nonpay.  nonfuel.  and 
nonweapon  systems  purchases.  We  analyzed 
the  ability  of  each  multiplier  to  predict  ac- 
curately the  changes  In  weapon  system 
prices  over  the  period  fiscal  year  1978 
through  fiscal  year  1984. 

In  assessing  the  overestimates  of  future 
inflation  on  defense  budget  authority,  we 
constructed  a  data  base  from  defense  publi- 
cations (annual  editions  of  National  Defense 
Budget  Estimalja  volume  published  by  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Comptroller)  and  unpublished  data 
furnished  by  defer^se  officials.  Information 
in  this  data  base  matched  that  available  to 
officials  at  the  time  the  original  budget  was 
approved.  This  data  base  also  contained  the 
best  Information  currently  available.  This 
data  base  Included  Total  Obllgational  Au- 
thority (TOA)  by  appropriation  account  and 
the  type  of  item  being  purchased.  It  also 
contained  inflation  projections  for  each 
type  of  Item  being  purchased  and  spendout 
rates  which  projected  when  outlays  would 
occur  (by  year)  in  each  appropriation  ac- 
count. 

For  the  analysis,  we  estimated— for  each 
category  of  purchases— the  amount  of 
money  reeded  to  pay  for  the  inflation  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  the  budget  was  ap- 
proved. We  adso  estimated  the  amounts  of 
money  which  would  have  been  needed  for 
Inflation  If  we  had  known  during  these 
budget  preparations  what  we  know  now. 
The  difference  between  the  original  high  es- 
timate and  the  current  lower  estimate  of  In- 
flation funding  was  defined  as  the  inflation 
dividend  received  by  DOD. 

For  fiscal  years  1982  through  1985.  our  es- 
timates for  the  inflation  dividend  are  slight- 
ly lower  than  the  actual  dividend.  The  TOA 
levels  used  in  these  calculations  are  the 
TOA  levels  actually  appropriated.  Because 
recent  TOA  levels  are  lower  than  the  origi- 
nally approved  amounts,  the  current  TOA 
levels  used  in  our  calculations  are  lower 
than  those  originally  approved  by  Congress. 
Therefore,  the  Inflation  dividend  estimated 
within  each  appropriation  Is  also  lower  than 
the  one  which  existed  at  the  time  of  origi- 
nal budget  approval. 

We  also  performed  Inflation  dividend  cal- 
culations for  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget.  In 
these  calculations  we  used  the  TOA  levels 
specified  In  the  administration's  budget  sub- 
missions, not  actually  approved  levels  of 
TOA.  Because  the  changes  In  Inflation  ex- 
pectations that  have  occurred  since  fiscal 
year  1986  submission  are  small,  the  estimat- 


ed inflation  dividend  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  Is  also  small. 

Our  initial  set  of  calculations  was  com- 
pared to  a  similar  set  of  calculations  pre- 
pared by  DOD  officials  In  support  of  the  $4 
billion  savings  offer  made  by  Secretary 
Weinberger.  The  discrepancies  Identified  In 
this  comparison  were  discussed  Informally 
with  defense  officials  and  the  appropriate 
corrections  made  in  the  GAO  estimation 
procedures. 

Officials  of  the  BEA  also  reviewed  and 
provided  informal  comments  to  our  draft 
report.  To  the  extent  possible,  their  com- 
ments have  been  incorporated  in  this 
report. 

Details  of  GAO  analysis  of  DOD  inflation 
budgeting  follow: 

RG.  l.-OESCRIPTION  OF  CATEGORIES  USED  BY  DOD  TO 
BUDGET  FOR  INFLATION 
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In  constructing  estimates  of  funds  needed 
to  offset  Inflation  in  future  defense  expend- 
itures. DOD  divides  its  expenditures  into 
four  separate  categories  of  goods:  pay.  fuel, 
major  weapon  systems,  and  all  other  pur- 
chases. In  each  category,  price  Increases  are 
predicted  using  a  different  index.  For  pay. 
increases  are  projected  to  equal  the  in- 
creases In  civilian  and  military  pay  proposed 
In  the  President's  budget  submission.  For 
fuel  prices,  a  special  projection  of  fuel 
prices  is  used.  Virtually  all  pay  and  fuel  pur- 
chases occur  within  the  year  of  the  budget. 
Consequently,  inflation  projections  in  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  do  not  matter  much  for 
pay  and  fuel. 

In  the  major  weapons  systems  and  all- 
other-purchases  categories,  projections  of 
future  inflation  rates  are  required  for  a 
number  of  fiscal  years.  As  an  example,  out- 
lays for  the  purchase  of  a  ship  can  occur  for 
many  years  after  the  funds  are  originally 
authorized.  For  both  of  these  categories, 
projected  Inflation  Is  based  upon  projected 
GNP  deflator  rates  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  For  the  all- 
other-purchases  category,  prices  are  as- 
sumed to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
projected  change  in  the  GNP  deflator.  For 
the  major  weapon  system  category,  prices 
are  assumed  to  Increase  at  a  rate  equal  to 
1.3  times  the  projected  change  in  the  ONP 
deflator. 


FIG.  2  -MWOR  ECONOMIC  PRICE  INDICES  USED  IN  THE 
GAO  ANALYSIS 
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To  analyze  the  way  DOD  budgets  for  in- 
flation, we  gathered  data  on  five  major 
price  Indices:  (1)  the  GNP  deflator.  (2)  the 
industrial  component  of  the  PPI.  (3)  the 
DOD  purchases  deflator.  (4)  the  all-other- 
purchases  deflator,  and  (5)  the  major  com- 
modity deflator  (MCD).  The  industrial  com- 
ponent of  the  PPI  was  chosen  because  data 
for  this  index  are  available  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis  comparable  to  the  other  Indices.  The 
DOD  purchases  deflator  includes  prices  of 
goods  in  the  major  weapon  systems  catego- 
ry, but  excludes  the  pay  and  fuel  categories 
of  purchases.  The  all-other-purchases  defla- 
tor excludes  major  weapon  systems,  pay. 
and  fuel  purchases.  The  major  conmiodlty 
deflator  includes  only  the  purchases  of 
major  weapon  systems. 

The  PPI  Is  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  All  other  indices  are  con- 
structed by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
BEA.  The  time  period  covered  by  our  data 
base  U  fiscal  year  1978  to  fiscal  year  1984. 
Fiscal  year  1978  is  the  first  year  for  which 
the  BEA  publishes  data  on  price  changes  for 
major  weapon  systems.  Fiscal  year  1984  is 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  defense 
price  data  are  available. 

[Figure  3  not  reproducible  for  Record.] 

Figure  3  shows  rates  of  price  increases 
since  fiscal  year  1978  as  measured  by  four  of 
these  indices.  (Increases  In  the  DOD  pur- 
chases deflator  are  not  shown.)  The  de- 
crease in  Inflation  during  the  1980's  is  clear- 
ly displayed  in  each  index.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  PPI  has  declined  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  three  indices.  Also,  price  in- 
creases in  the  major  commodity  deflator 
have  been  much  larger  than  measured  by 
the  other  Indices  over  the  past  3  years. 

FIG  it-ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN  PRICES  OF  ALL  OTHER  DEFENSE  PURCHASES 
AND  PRICES  FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY: 
FISCAL  YEAR  1978-84 


purchases  on  changes  in  the  GNP  deflator 
performed  well.  The  relationship  is  signifi- 
cant at  the  1 -percent  confidence  level.  The 
estimated  slope  coefficient  Is  not  statistical- 
ly different  from  unity.  This  suggests 
changes  in  the  GNP  deflator  are  almost 
Identical  to  changes  in  the  defense  pur- 
chases deflator.  (The  best  test  for  such  a  re- 
lationship Is  an  F  test  on  both  the  slope  and 
constant  coefficients.  The  P  test  does  not 
reject  the  null  hypothesis  at  the  5-percent 
level  of  confidence.  Also  the  value  of  the 
slope  coefficient  is  not  appreciably  affected 
by  applying  a  correction  for  first  order 
serial  correlation.)  The  regression  of 
changes  In  the  aU-other  defense  purchases 
deflator  on  changes  in  the  PPI-lndustrial 
index  does  not  pertorm  as  well.  Although 
the  slope  coefficient  Is  statistically  signifi- 
cant, its  R'  level  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
first  regression,  and  its  slope  coefficient  is 
statistically  distinct  from  unity. 

FIG.  5.-ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  RELATWNSHIP 
BETWEEN  MAJOR  WEAPON  SYSTEMS  AND  PRICES  FOR 
THE  REST  Of  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY:  FISCAL  YEAR  1978-84 
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Figure  4  analyzes  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  prices  In  the  all-other  defense 
purchases  category  and  prices  in  the  rest  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  Prices  in  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  economy  are  measured  by  the  GNP  de- 
flator and  the  PPI-lndustrial.  The  regres- 
sion of  changes  in  prices  of  all  other  defense 
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We  used  the  same  data  base  to  analyze 
the  relationship  between  prices  of  major 
weapon  systems  and  the  prices  In  the  rest  of 
the  U.S.  economy.  Figure  5  shows  the  re- 
sults of  the  regression  of  changes  in  the 
major  commodities  deflator  (MCD)  on 
changes  in  the  GNP  deflator  and  the  regres- 
sion of  changes  in  the  MCD  on  the  changes 
in  PPI-industrials.  Neither  regression  per- 
forms well.  Neither  slope  coefficient  is  sta- 
tistically different  from  zero— indicating 
data  do  not  reject  a  hypothesis  that  no  rela- 
tionship at  all  exists  between  these  indices. 
Also  R '  coefficients  are  relatively  low. 
These  results  suggest  that  a  simple  mathe- 
matical formulation  such  as  "(percent 
change  In  MCD)  =  1.3  X  (percent  change  in 
GNP  deflator)"  does  not  accurately  predict 
changes  in  future  major  weapon  systems 
prices. 

[Figures  6  and  7  not  reproducible  for 
Record.] 

The  inability  of  these  regressions  to  ex- 
plain fluctuations  in  major  weapon  systems 
prices  may  be  linked  to  problems  in  measur- 
ing such  prices.  Figures  6  and  7  illustrate 
two  problems  which  complicate  the  meas- 
urement of  weapon  system  prices.  First,  as 
shown  in  Figure  6.  weapon  systems  prices 
are  measured  by  the  BEA  based  on  the 
prices  of  weapon  systems  when  they  are  ac- 
tually delivered  to  ]X)D.  Although  prices 
are  measured  for  the  GNP  deflator  on  the 
same  delivery  basis,  weapon  systems  take 
much  longer  to  build  (on  average)  than  do 
commodities  in  either  the  entire  economy  of 
the  industrial  sector  specifically.  Thus,  re- 
cording changes  in  weapon  systems  prices 
may  lag  conslderablj  jehlnd  recording  price 
changes  for  other  goods.  In  our  own  analy- 
sis, we  found  that  curreni  weapon  systems 
price  changes  were  more  highly  correlated 
with  past  changes  in  the  GNP  deflator 
(r=.90)  than  with  current  changes  in  the 
GNP  deflator  (r  =  .52).  When  inflation  falls. 
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this  causes  weapon  system  price  Increases  to 
appear  higher  than  other  prices. 

Second,  measurement  of  weapon  systems 
price  changes  depends  heavily  on  Index  ad- 
justments made  when  new  weapon  systems 
replace  old  outdated  systems.  Realizing  that 
prices  reported  for  Initial  versions  of 
weapon  systems  are  not  representative  of 
prices  when  production  is  fully  underway. 
BEA  analysts  replace  Initial  prices  with  base 
prices  establLshed  in  the  contract  documen- 
tation for  the  100th  unit  produced.  Howev- 
er, the  contract  documentation  establishes 
those  prices  on  the  basis  of  price  decreases 
assumed  from  efficiencies  to  l>e  gained 
through  ■learning"  or  the  'progress"  curve. 
Our  prior  research  (see  GAO  report.  Under- 
estimation  of  Funding  Requirements  in  Five 
Year  Procurement  Plans,  NSIAD-84-88) 
shows  price  decreases  due  to  learning  curves 
seldom  occur  in  military  weapon  systems. 
The  use  of  learning  curves  In  predicting  the 
base  prices  of  a  new  weapon  system  there- 
fore understates  its  actual  price.  Because  a 
new  weapon  system's  base  price  is  the  floor 
from  which  all  future  Inflation  is  measured. 
Initial  underpriclng  results  In  an  overesti- 
mate of  later  Inflation  In  the  weapon  sys- 
tem's price.  <In  our  Informal  dlsciissloris 
with  BEA  on  this  point,  they  maintained 
that  deviations  from  the  learning  curve 
price  are  based  upon  escalation  agreements 
which  swe  tied  to  measured  indices  of  infla- 
tion, such  as  wage  increstses  or  changes  In 
the  PPI.  Therefore,  they  maintained  their 
measurements  of  weapon  system  inflation 
are  not  biased  upward. ) 

FIG.  8.-ANALYSIS  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  REIATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN  THE  PRICES  Of  DEFENSE  PURCHASES  (NON- 
PAY  AND  NONFUEL)  AND  PRICES  IN  THE  REST  Of  THE 
US  ECONOMY:  FISCAL  YEAR  1978-84 
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Neither  the  ONP  nor  the  PPI-lndustrlal 
index  seems  to  provide  good  projections  of 
major  weapon  systems  prices  over  the 
period  fiscal  year  1978  through  fiscal  year 
1984.  We  analyzed  how  well  each  index  pre- 
dicted the  combined  price  of  both  weapon 
systems  and  all  other  defense  purchases  as 
reported  by  the  DOD  purchases  deflator. 
This  analysis  showed  that  the  prices  of 
DOD  purchases— Including  all  other  pur- 
chases and  major  weapon  systems  purchases 
but  excluding  pay  and  fuel— Increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  prices  of  all  goods  In 
the  U.S.  economy.  This  conclusion  Is  not  in- 
consistent with  major  weapon  systems' 
prices  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  other 
prices  on  a  temporary  basis.  However,  if 
true,  there  must  be  some  defense  boods  for 
which  the  prices  are  increasing  slower  thaui 
most  other  goods.  If  special  Inflation  multi- 
pliers are  used  for  goods  where  the  prices 
are  increasing  relatively  rapidly,  then  DOD 
budget  authority  is  Increased.  Conversely.  If 
special  multipliers  are  used  for  i.hose  de- 
fense goods  with  relatively  slow  price 
growth.  EKDD  budget  authority  is  decreased 
from  what  it  would  be  if  projections  of  the 
GNP  deflator  had  been  used.  Selection  of 
only  those  goods  with  relatively  high  price 
growth  for  special  budgeting  treatment  arti- 


ficially Increases  the  amount  of  resources 
devoted  to  defense  programs. 

FIG.  9 -ESTIMATED  DIVIDENDS  iN  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
DUE  TO  INFLATION  OVERESTIMATES  BY  APPROPRIATIONS 
TITLE  AND  FISCAL  YEAR 
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We  defined  the  Inflation  dividend  accru- 
ing due  to  Inflation  overestimates  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  calculated  as 
needed  to  cover  projected  future  price  In- 
creases when  the  budget  was  Initially  appro- 
priated, and  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  set  aside  if  budget  decisionmakers  had 
known  then  what  they  know  now.  Figure  9 
shows  our  estimates— based  on  DOD  data— 
of  the  size  of  the  inflation  dividend  in  each 
major  appropriations  title  of  the  defense 
budget.  These  estimates  do  not  include  any 
dividend  accruing  due  to  use  of  a  1.3  multi- 
plier for  major  weapon  systems.  Inflation 
savings  in  the  category  of  pay  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  which  are  generally 
funded  through  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, are  not  included.  These  estimates  arc 
somewhat  lower  than  actually  received  by 
DOD  because  the  TOA  levels  we  used  are 
the  ones  currently  In  effect,  not  those  Ini- 
tially appropriated,  which  were  slightly 
higher. 

The  largest  inflation  dividend  occurred  In 
the  procurement  appropriations  title  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  Using  the  inflation  rates  as 
projected  In  January  1982.  $19.6  billion  was 
budgeted  for  future  price  growth.  However. 
$14.7  billion  would  have  been  necessary  if 
actual  Inflation  rates  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1984  and  currently  available  pro- 
jections for  fiscal  years  1985  through  1987 
had  been  used  when  estimating  inflation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  procurement  program.s. 
The  Inflation  dividend  (the  difference  be- 
tween $19.6  bUlion  and  $14.7  billion)  is  $4.9 
billion.  Similarly,  large  Inflation  dividends 
have  occurred  In  fiscal  year  1982  ($3.8  bil- 
lion). 1984  ($3.8  billion),  and  1985  ($2.2  bil- 
lion). The  inflation  dividend  for  fiscal  year 
1986  is  relatively  small  because  Inflation 
projections  have  decreased  only  slightly  so 
far  in  1985. 

In  the  military  personnel  appropriations 
title,  the  largest  annual  dividend  is  $220  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1983.  Two  factors  contrib- 
ute to  keeping  the  dividend  for  this  area  rel- 
atively small.  First,  these  estimates  do  not 
Include  military  pay.  Only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  all  military  persoruiel  funds  cover 
nonpay  expenses.  Nonpay  expenditures  In 
the  military  personnel  appropriations  title 
cover  such  items  as  the  transportation  of 
the  household  goods  of  military  members 
who  are  reassigned  and  the  purchase  of 
food  for  mess  halls.  Second,  funds  in  the 
military  personnel  title  which  do  pay  for 
non-wage  goods  tend  to  l>e  spent  very  quick- 
Iv— virtually  all  within  the  fiscal  year  they 
are  appropriated.  Thus,  changes  In  Inflation 
rates  have  little  chance  to  change  very 
much  or  accumulate  over  time. 

In  the  operations  and  maintenance  title, 
the   Inflation   dividend   is   $2.8   bUlion   for 


fiscal  year  1983.  This  dividend  does  not  In- 
clude any  changes  in  projected  wages  of  ci- 
vilian employees.  (Civilian  pay  is  funded 
under  the  operations  and  maintenance  title 
In  the  defense  budget.)  The  dividend  comes 
from  savings  In  fuel  prices  and  all  other  op- 
erations and  maintenance  purchases.  Fuel 
savings  were  particularly  high  In  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984  when  DOD  forecast  fuel  price 
Increases  of  2  and  5  percent,  respectively. 
Instead  there  were  price  declines  of  10  and  9 
percent.  Savings  are  relatively  small  in 
fiscal  year  1986  because  Inflation  projec- 
tions for  nonfuel  purchases  changed  only 
slightly  from  January  1985  to  April  1985 
(the  latest  revision  available  In  the  budget- 
ary cycle)  and  because  there  has  been  no  re- 
vision in  projected  fuel  prices. 

In  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  (RDTiScE)  appropriations  title, 
funds  purchase  both  fuel— subject  to  special 
fuel  deflator  projections- and  research  and 
development  services— subject  to  the  regular 
GNP  deflator  projections.  Unlike  operations 
and  maintenance  and  like  the  procurement 
title.  RDT&E  programs  do  not  have  to  be 
obligated  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  original 
appropriation.  Therefore,  spendout  rates  in 
this  title  cover  the  original  fiscal  year  of  the 
appropriation  and  three  additional  fiscal 
years.  The  largest  Inflation  dividend  cx;- 
curred  In  fiscal  year  1983  when  it  was  $870 
million. 

Funds  for  military  construction  do  not 
have  to  be  obligated  within  the  year  of  the 
original  appropriations,  and  spendout  rates 
are  projected  for  4  years  after  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  original  appropriations.  Even 
though  Inflation  planiilng  Is  an  Important 
part  of  the  military  construction  appropria- 
tions, total  appropriations  are  relatively 
small  and  therefore  the  Inflation  dividend  is 
also  relatively  small.  The  highest  Inflation 
dividend.  $260  million,  occurs  In  fiscal  year 
1982. 

We  estimate  that  the  Inflation  dividend 
due  to  overestimates  In  all  appropriations 
titles  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1985  has  been  $27.8  billion.  Over  haLf  of  the 
dividend,  about  54  percent,  has  occurred 
within  procurement  appropriations.  The 
largest  dividend  occurred  In  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  current  fiscal  year's  dividend  is  estimat- 
ed to  exceed  $4  billion.  The  dividend  for 
fiscal  year  1986  Is  quite  small  because  <t  rep- 
resents .hanges  in  Inflation  expectations 
which  occurred  over  an  extremel>  short 
period— January  1985  to  April  1985. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  next  figtire.  the  pro- 
curement appropriations  title  Is  the  largest 
source  of  Inflation  savings.  It  Is  a  relatively 
large  account.  $107  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  Its  programs  take  the  longest  of 
any  In  the  defense  budget  to  complete— In- 
curring substantial  inflation  price  increases 
over  the  life  of  its  programs.  Figure  10  sepa- 
rates the  Inflation  dividend  l)etween  that  ac- 
cruing to  major  weapon  systems  (the  largest 
portion  of  Defense  procurement  spending) 
and  nonmajor  systems.  Not  shown  In  this 
figure  are  dividends  resulting  from  the  use 
of  an  added  30  percent  In  estimating  Infla- 
tion for  major  weapon  systems. 

[Figure  10  not  reproducible  for  Record.} 
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mates  are  reduced  to  a  common  base,  our  es- 
timate compares  to  the  MUltrry  Reform 
Caucus  estimates. 

FIG  12.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  GAO  ESTIMATE  WITH 
ALTERNATIVE  ESTIMATES  OF  DEFENSE  INFLATION  DIVIDEND 
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If.  as  we  beheve.  the  use  of  a  1.3  multiplier 
is  not  needed  to  comperrsate  DOD  fully  for 
weapon  systems  inflation,  its  use  over  the 
period  fiscal  year  1983  through  fiscal  year 
1985  is  itself  an  inflation  dividend.  If  prior 
fiscal  year  appropriations  were  adjusted  on 
the  assumption  that  major  weapon  systems 
inflation  was  budgeted  at  a  rate  equal  to 
projected  changes  in  the  GNP  deflator,  and 
additional  $9.2  billion  would  have  been 
saved.  As  shown  in  figure  11.  when  com- 
bined with  the  previous  estimate  of  $27.6 
billion,  the  result  is  a  total  Inflation  divi- 
dend of  $36.8  billion. 

The  implications  of  these  results  for  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  decisions  must  be  Inter- 
preted with  some  caution.  First,  some  of 
these  funds  have  already  been  cut  from 
DOD  budgets  by  congres-sional  action.  DOD 
estimates  that  $8.2  billion  of  this  dividend 
has  been  cut  by  Congress  as  a  result  of 
budget  reprlcings  (such  a-s  was  performed  In 
this  analysis)  or  realized  contract  savings. 
Second,  many  of  these  funds  are  no  longer 
available  to  DOD  for  use  en  current  defense 
programs  and  thus  are  not  substltutable  for 
fiscal  year  1986  app'-opriations.  This  is  true 
of  all  Inflation  dividends  in  the  military  per- 
sonnel and  operations  and  maintenance  ap- 
propriations titles  for  all  years  except  fiscal 
vear  1986.  Also,  because  in  the  other  appro- 
priations titles  most  appropriations  must  be 
obligated  within  3  years,  inflation  dividends 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  are  no  longer 
available  for  use  by  DOD.  Thus,  much  of 
the  inflation  dividend  has  either  been  spent 
on  additional  defense  programs,  been  repro- 
grammed  (see  appendix  VIII).  or  has  lapsed 
(see  appendix  VII). 

Although  seemingly  quite  large,  our  esti- 
mate of  the  defense  Inflation  dividend  is 
quite  similar  to  both  that  of  DOD  and  that 
cf  the  Military  Reform  Caucus.  Figure  12 
displays  these  comparlslons.  In  his  estimate 
of  an  Inflation  dividend  of  $61.7  hillion,  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  includes  reductions 
which  occurred  prior  to  congressional  ap- 
propriations and  during  budget  reviews  in- 
ternal to  the  administration.  If  this  amount 
($33.3  billion)  Is  subtracted  from  his  esti- 
mate, the  remainder  ($28.4  billion)  com- 
pares to.  and  In  fact  is  even  larger  than,  our 
estimate. 

The  Military  Reform  Caucus  uses  a  very 
different  method  of  calculation  to  estimate 
an  Inflation  dividend  of  between  $42  billion 
and  $54  billion.  The  range  of  estimates  re- 
sults from  their  suggestion  of  two  possible 
alternative  Indices  for  budgeting  for  Infla- 
tion in  defense  purchases— the  PPI  for  man- 
ufacturing and  the  PPI  for  durable  manu- 
facturing. Two  factors  differentiate  the 
Military  Reform  Caucus  estimate  from  our 
estimate.  The  Military  Reform  Caucus  esti- 
mate includes  a  compounding  effect  of  In- 
flation dividends;  the  GAO  estimate  does 
not.  Our  estiruate  Includes  inflation  savings 
In  fuel  purchases;  the  Military  Reform 
Caucus  estimate  does  not.  When  both  esti- 
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Because  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  infla- 
tion dividend  estimated  by  the  Military 
Reform  Caucus  stemmed  from  its  assimip- 
tlon  that  prior  year  dividends  compounded, 
we  analyzed  whether  such  an  assumption  is 
reasonable  (see  figure  13).  The  Military 
Reform  Caucus  argues,  that  once  a  dividend 
accrues  to  DOD  in  one  year,  this  dividend, 
unless  cut  from  the  budget  by  Congress,  be- 
comes a  base  from  which  later  defense 
budgets  are  set.  Basic  to  this  argument  is  an 
assumption  that  decisions  on  annual  de- 
fense budgets  are  made  incrementally— Con- 
gress first  accepting  inflation  adjustments 
In  the  prior  year  budget,  then  deliberating 
over  real  increases  for  new  defense  appro- 
priations. 

FIG.  13.-THE  IMPAa  OF  THE  INFiy^TION  DIVIDEND  ON 
REAL  GROWTH  IN  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
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While  we  accept  the  principle  of  com- 
pounding as  advanced  by  the  Military 
Reform  Caucus,  we  question  the  estimates 
of  the  Military  Reform  Caucus  as  to  Its  size. 
The  Military  Reform  Caucus  assumes  that 
the  entire  inflation  dividend  from  one  fiscal 
year  compounds  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  This 
is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  DOD  uses  only  a 
portion  of  any  inflation  dividend  when  ad- 
Justing  a  prior  year  defense  budget  for  Infla- 
tion changes.  In  brief,  these  two  concepts 
differ  because  the  full  inflation  dividend  ac- 
crues to  a  particular  fiscal  year's  appropria- 
tions over  a  5-year  period.  The  Inflation  ad- 
justment used  in  calculating  real  growth  in 
a  defense  budget  covers  only  a  single  year  of 
this  5-year  period. 

Figure  13  presents  our  own  estimation  of 
the  compounding  effect  of  overestimates  of 
future  Inflation.  In  order  to  focus  attention 
on  the  Issue  of  decisions  about  real  growth 
In  the  defense  budget,  this  figure  presents 
results  In  terms  of  cumulated  real  growth 
since  fiscal  year  1981.  not  dollar  amoimts. 
The  first  two  rows  of  Figure  13  show  the 
originally  appropriated  levels  of  TOA  In  the 
defense  oudget  and  currently  approved 
TOA  levels.  The  next  three  rows  show  the 
originally  projected  fiscal  year  Inflator  esti- 


mate used  in  determining  that  fiscal  year's 
"zero  real  growth"  base  for  budget  delibera- 
tions, the  approved  real  growth  In  that  year 
and  the  cumulated  real  growth  using  fiscal 
year  1981  as  a  base.  Using  the  adjusted  base 
for  zero  growth  m  each  fiscal  year,  approved 
levels  of  real  growth  can  be  calculated. 

Following  is  an  example  of  how  these  fig- 
ures ■j.ould  be  used.  The  TOA  level  for  FY 
1981  was  $175.3  billion.  Originally,  it  was  es- 
timated a  constant  level  of  defense  program 
for  fiscal  year  1982  would  require  $190.9  bil- 
lion, equal  to  $175.3  billion  times  one  plus 
the  adjustment  factor  of  8.9  percent.  The 
realized  real  growth  for  fiscal  year  1982  Is 
12.2  percent,  the  difference  between  the  ad- 
Justed  fiscal  year  1982  base  of  $190.9  bUllon 
and  the  approved  TOA  of  $214.2  billion. 

In  performing  these  calculations,  we  as- 
siimed  that  all  cuts  in  a  fiscal  year's  TOA 
levels  occurred  before  deliberations  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year's  budget  and  that  all 
such  cuts  stemmed  purely  from  congression- 
al desire  to  adjust  for  previous  Inflation 
dividends.  Thus,  the  approved  level  of  real 
growth  for  a  fiscal  year  depends  on  the 
original  TOA  level  of  that  fiscal  year  and 
the  currently  approved  TOA  level  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year. 

Because  Incorrect  fiscal  year  Inflators 
were  used  for  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1985,  E>OD  realized  significantly  higher 
levels  of  real  growth  than  Congress  original- 
ly intended  In  its  budget  decisions.  These 
higher  levels  of  real  growth  are  shown  In 
the  last  three  rows  of  figure  13.  When  cu- 
mulated. Congress'  original  intentions  over 
the  jjeriod  would  have  permitted  a  real 
growth  of  33.5  percent  of  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  program  levels.  Due  to  overesti- 
mates of  inflation,  DOD  may  have  realized 
a  real  growth  of  as  much  as  40.1  percent 
over  this  same  period. 


EFFORTS  TO  REFORM  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  colleagues  for 
their  leadership  in  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  defense  spending.  Senator 
Pryor  and  those  joining  him  recognize 
that  America's  best  defense  is  a  strong 
military  and  a  prosperous  economy. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to 
allow  our  defense  to  lag  behind  that  of 
our  adversaries.  Nor  can  we  afford  to 
jeopardize  the  second  component  of 
our  best  defense— our  economy— by 
wasteful  spending  on  the  military. 

As  our  debt  approaches  $2  trillion, 
our  country  is  on  the  brink  of  a  fiscal 
emergency.  In  our  campaign  to  reduce 
deficits,  we  must  redouble  efforts  to 
reduce  waste  in  all  Federal  spending, 
defense  included. 

That  is  why  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol and  Balanced  Budget  Act  to  re- 
quire that  all  major  Federal  contracts 
with  built-in  inflation  assumptions  are 
adjusted  for  the  actual  rate  of  infla- 
tion each  year.  Thanks  to  support 
from  Senators  I*ryor  and  Grassltt 
and  others,  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  gain  Senate  approval  of  the  plan. 

Inaccurate  inflation  forecasts  in 
military  contracts  are  responsible  for 
more  than  $36  billion  in  waste.  Tens  of 
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billions  of  dollars  eannarked  for  im- 
proving our  national  defense  Just  sit  in 
the  Pentagon  till,  because  Govern- 
ment economists  inflated  the  price  of 
some  Government  contracts  beyond 
reason.  The  inflation  assumptions  In 
the  P-16  contract,  alone,  were  off  by 
$500  million  last  year. 

It  was  no  miracle  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  claimed  to  discov- 
er $4  billion  extra  in  his  budget  this 
year.  He  found  that  $4  billion  and  he 
can  find  more,  because  the  Defense 
Department  has  amassed  a  fund  com- 
prised solely  of  excess  moneys  set 
aside  for  inflation  that  never  hap- 
pened. At  best,  this  is  bad  manage- 
ment. At  worst,  it  is  classic  budget 
padding. 

My  amendment,  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate,  is  simple.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of  Main- 
agement  and  Budget  are  required  to 
adjust  all  major  Federal  contract 
spending  on  the  basis  of  the  best  esti- 
mate of  inflation,  rather  thsm  on  the 
bloated  inflation  forecasts  to  which  we 
have  grown  accustomed. 

This  amendment,  alone,  could  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  In  ad- 
dition, my  amendment  would  require 
any  savings  to  be  applied  to  reducing 
the  deficit.  This  provision  is  all  Impor- 
tant in  the  context  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  budget  plan. 

That  plan  permits  the  President  to 
cut  most  Federal  spending  across  the 
board,  if  the  deficit  exceeds  certain 
limits  prescribed  by  law.  The  Leahy 
amendment  would  require  any  savings 
from  correcting  inflation  forecasts  in 
Federal  contracts  to  be  applied  to  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  before  any  spending 
cuts  could  be  ordered.  Hopefully,  this 
measure,  and  responsible  congression- 
al action  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
will  prevent  the  across-the-board  cuts 
from  ever  being  ordered. 

Money  is  tight.  At  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  cut 
Federal  spending,  we  can  111  afford  to 
have  what  we  do  spend  go  to  waste. 
We  have  much  better  things  to  spend 
$36  billion  on  than  bad  economic  as- 
sumptions in  defense  contracts.  In  the 
defense  area,  the  military  services  are 
still  far  short  of  reaching  their  ammu- 
nition goals.  Army  and  Navy  flying 
hours  are  down.  And  maintenance  and 
spare  parts  backlogs  have  only  Im- 
proved marginally. 

At  home  that  money  could  be  used 
to  strengthen  educational  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  which 
promote  i  future  of  prosperity  and 
growth.  That  money  is  also  badly 
needed  to  support  the  programs  which 
have  helped  make  this  Nation  one  of 
the  most  civilized  and  compassionate 
In  history. 

If  the  best  defense  Is  a  good  offense, 
then  our  offensive,  in  these  times  of  a 
$2  trillion  national  debt,  must  be 
aimed  at  controlling  Federal  spending. 


We  must  meet  our  commitments  as  an 
inwardly  and  outwardly  strong  nation. 
Wasteful  spending  on  defense  or  do- 
mestic programs  only  hinders  our  ef- 
forts to  meet  those  commitments. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


WILL       GORBACHEV       SNOOKER 

THE      UNITED      STATES      INTO 

STAR  WARS? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussion a  little  earlier  today  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  strategic  defense  Ini- 
tiative—star wars— and  I  am  shocked 
and  surprised.  These  are  intelligent 
men— these  are  Senators  who  I 
admire.  They  showed  their  good  judg- 
ment yesterday  when  they  were 
among  the  very  few  who  voted  for  my 
amendment,  many  of  them,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  them  for  that.  I  think  they 
do  have  good  judgment. 

But  when  it  comes  to  star  wars,  I 
think  they  are  falling  into  the  same 
trap  the  President  is  falling  into,  and  I 
wish  to  say  why. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  may  be 
about  to  be  snookered  in  one  of  the 
greatest  international  con  games  ever. 
That  inveigling  may  take  place  at  the 
Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  on  Novem- 
ber 19  at  Geneva.  How  could  the  Sovi- 
ets persuade  the  Americtins  to  do  just 
what  the  Soviets  want  the  Americans 
to  do  at  Geneva?  What  kind  of  a  deal 
on  arms  control  would  give  the  Soviets 
an  advantage  over  the  United  States? 
Are  you  ready? 

It  is  simple  and  easy.  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev snookers  America  by  making 
no  deal  at  all  on  arms  control.  He 
comes  to  Geneva  with  a  single,  central, 
loudly  voiced  objective:  The  United 
States  must  agree  to  stop  any  testing, 
production,  or  deployment  of  star  wars 
or  Gorbachev  declares  the  Soviets  wQl 
bull  ahead  with  their  offensive  mis- 
siles, their  cruise  missiles,  and  other 
offensive  weapons,  including  penetra- 
tion aids  to  overcome  star  wars.  Gor- 
bachev will  charge  that  the  insistence 
by  President  Reagan  that  he  will  rush 
ahead  with  the  star  wars  antimissile 
defense  has  left  him  no  alternative. 
The  credibility  of  Russia's  deterrent, 
the  Jeopardy  of  its  status  as  a  super- 
power posed  by  the  oncoming  star 
wars  in  the  United  States,  has  forced 
its  hand.  No  arms  control,  no  deal— 
the  arms  race  speeds  ahead. 

Would  not  such  a  posture  by  Gorba- 
chev put  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  dog- 
house with  the  Western  European 
countries  that  Gorbachev  has  been  at 
such  pains  to  woo?  No.  indeed.  West- 


em  Europeans  have  generally  opposed 
star  wars  from  the  beginning.  They 
have  opposed  it  partly  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  not  work,  but  also  on  the 
grounds  that,  if  it  does  work,  it  would 
tend  to  isolate  Western  Europe  and 
expose  Western  Europe  to  greatly  su- 
perior Soviet  conventional  military 
forces  while  the  United  States  snug- 
gles down  behind  its  star  wars  inter- 
continental antimissile  defense. 

But  wouldn't  such  a  Gorbachev  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  solidify  American 
support  for  star  wars?  Wouldn't  it 
guarantee  thai  antimissile  defense 
that  Gorbachev  has  practically  made  a 
career  of  opposing  would  come  on  hot 
and  heavy  in  the  United  States?  It 
would.  Indeed.  If  this  is  so,  why  would 
Gorbachev  adopt  such  a  posture?  The 
answer  is  because  Gorbachev  is  Intent 
on  the  old  snooker.  You  see,  from  the 
time  he  took  office.  Gorbachev,  above 
all.  has  wanted— I  repeat.  Gorbachev 
has  wanted  the  United  States  to  go  all- 
out  in  building  star  wars.  If  this  is 
true,  if  Gorbachev  wants  us  to  build 
star  wars,  how  does  he  achieve  that 
end?  Easy.  On  the  assumption  that 
this  new.  top  Communist  has  an  IQ  of 
at  least  100,  he  certainly  understands 
that  the  one  way  he  can  persuade  the 
United  States  to  follow  a  military 
policy  that  will  diminish  U.S.  military 
power  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  is  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  oppose  it.  If  the 
Soviets  oppose  a  woefully  misguided 
U.S.  military  policy  that  will  reduce 
U.S.  military  power  on  the  ground 
that  that  military  policy  will  give  the 
United  States  an  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  then  it  follows,  as  night 
follows  day.  the  misguided  U.S.  mili- 
tary policy,  must  be  good  for  the 
United  States  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  press,  and  the  American 
public,  therefore,  will  rally  to  its  sup- 
port, of  course.  To  pull  off  this  snook- 
er, the  Soviet  opposition  to  the  U.S. 
policy  must  be  loud,  blatant,  and 
public. 

If  they  oppose  it.  we  are  for  it.  Noth- 
ing persuades  Members  of  Congress- 
Democratic  or  Republican— to  be  more 
for  a  military  policy  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  it.  That  is  the 
only  argument  that  I  have  heard  that 
makes  any  sense  at  all  tbat  has  been 
offered  on  the  floor.  And  the  Russians 
know  that. 

This  is  specially  true  if  experts  be- 
lieve the  U.S.  policy  is  a  loser.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.  military 
strength,  star  wars  just  has  to  be  the 
supreme  lame  brain  waste  of  econom- 
ic, scientific,  and  military  resources  in 
history.  Here  is  a  trilllon-dollars-plus 
project  that  the  Independent  scientific 
community  overwhelmingly  opposes 
on  the  grounds  that  it  will  not  work.  It 
will  divert  our  best  military  technolo- 
gy to  a  wholly  fruitless  purpose.  It  will 
take  massively  increasing  segments  of 
our  military  budget.  It  will  steal  scien- 


tific resources  from  our  economy.  And 
any  reasonably  intelligent  college 
freshman  will  show  you  a  dozen  ways 
that  an  opposing  nuclear  force  can 
beat  it. 

So  who  wants  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  this  enormous  waste  of  our 
economic,  scientific,  and  military  re- 
sources? Mikhail  Gorbachev.  That  is 

who. 

What  a  supreme  coup  for  the  Soviet 
Union!  Here  is  that  wretched  Conunu- 
nist  prison  camp— the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  economy  sputters  along  produc- 
ing only  about  half  of  what  the  United 
States  can  produce.  Their  military 
force  lacks  rudimentary  skills.  It  is  rid- 
dled with  drunkenness.  The  physical 
health  of  its  troops  is  poor.  It  has  been 
stumbling  around  primitive,  little  Af- 
ghanistan for  more  than  5  years  with- 
out winning  a  decisive  victory.  The 
U.S.  Defense  Department  never  misses 
an  opportunity  to  poormouth  the  U.S. 
military  strength  and  exaggerate  the 
Soviet  military  power.  Occasionally,  a 
revealing  beam  of  light  and  truth 
somehow  escapes.  For  instance,  in 
their  latest  report  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research, 
the  Defense  Department  admits  that 
in  comparing  the  20  most  important 
areas  of  military  technology,  the 
United  States  leads  in  15.  The  two 
countries  are  tied  in  five.  The  Soviets 
lead  in  exactly  none— zero. 

So  what  would  you  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  you  were  Gorbachev,  under 
these  circumstances  and  the  United 
States  came  along  with  a  wooly- 
headed  turkey  like  star  wars?  Remem- 
ber, you,  as  Gorbachev,  cannot  match 
the  United  States  in  technology  or  in 
economic  strength  or  in  actual  mili- 
tary capability.  So  you  see  star  wars  as 
a  golden  opportunity.  A  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  do  what?  To  divert  this  more 
powerful  adversary.  You  think— let  us 
taunt  him  into  pouring  his  resources 
into  an  antimissile  fiasco.  Star  wars  is 
perfect  for  this  big.  fat  gambit. 

So  what  do  you  do  it  about  it?  You. 
as  Gorbachev,  go  after  star  wars  hot 
and  heavy.  You  denounce  it.  You  con- 
demn it.  You  insist  the  United  States 
must  stop  its  colossal  shift  of  re- 
sources into  star  wars.  And  that,  Mr. 
President  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev is  doing.  He  has  been  doing  it 
right  along.  And  Just  watch  him  at  the 
summit.  President  Reagan  and  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  want  exactly  the  same 
thing  to  come  out  of  the  summit.  And 
they  will  both  get  it:  a  continued  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States,  strong- 
er than  ever,  to  star  wars. 


THE      GENOCIDE      COm^NTION 
SECURES-NOT  CIRCUM- 

VENTS-AMERICAN  JUSTICE 
Mr.     PROXMIRE.     Mr.     President, 
critics    of    the    Genocide    Convention 
have  warned  that  if  ratified  the  con- 
vention would  allow  American  citizens 


to  be  tried  by  foreign  courts  of  law. 
Ratification,  the  critics  warn,  would 
expose  Americans  to  the  caprice  of 
foreign  law  and  the  whim  of  foreign 
Judges. 

I  join  these  critics  to  declare  that 
any  treaty  that  circumvents  American 
Justice  should  not  be  approved  by  the 
Senate.  But,  Mr.  President,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  would  not  have 
that  effect. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  does  state 
that  persons  charged  with  genocide 
"Shall  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribu- 
nal of  the  State  In  the  territory  of 
which  the  act  was  committed. "  Yet,  as 
the  1985  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  makes  clear,  this 
provision  does  not  mean  that  U.S.  citi- 
zens would  be  at  greater  risk  of  being 
tried  in  a  foreign  court  of  law.  Indeed, 
it  reduces  their  risk. 

Legislative  history  and  precedent 
supplement  what  a  law  says  in  an 
often  profound  way.  So  it  is  with 
treaty  law.  History  and  precedent 
make  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
could  still  try  its  own  citizens  if  they 
were  charged  with  genocide  committed 
elsewhere. 

What     if     a     foreign     government 
charged    an    American    citizen    with 
genocide  and  that  government  came  to 
us  and  said    "Extradite?"   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  no  circumstances  would 
our  treaty  obligatior\s  require  us  to  ex- 
tradite that  citizen.  If  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  justify  a  trial,  that 
trial  would  be  held  in  a  U.S.  court.  If 
there   was   not   enough   evidence,   no 
trial  would  be  held.  I  join  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration in  supporting  an  understand- 
ing to  clarify  this  provision  of  the  con- 
vention and  to  insure  that  American 
citizens  are  not  put  at  risk  in  this  way. 
Indeed,  the  risk  of  being  tried  for 
genocide  in  a  foreign  court  would  be 
reduced,  not  increased,  if  the  United 
States  ratified  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. At  present,  if  an  American  travel- 
ing  abroad   is   arrested   and   charged 
with  genocide,  the  United  States  is  in 
a  weak  position  to  seek  that  citizen's 
release.  We  cannot  gain  his  extradi- 
tion back  to  this  country  by  saying  we 
will  try  the  crime  In  the  United  States, 
because  genocide  is  not  a  crime  in  the 
United  States.  But  if  we  could  point  to 
our  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, in  five  countries  that  citizen's 
extradition  back  to  the  United  States 
would   be   automatic.   With   all  other 
countries,  our  efforts  to  seek  the  citi- 
zen's extradition  would  be  strength- 
ened immeasurably. 

So,  I  join  those  Individuals  who 
argue  that  American  citizens  should 
not  be  made  more  vulnerable  to  being 
tried  in  foreign  courts.  Yet  I  can 
assure  those  critics  that  their  concerns 
about  that  effect  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention are  groundless.  Ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  not 
cause  American  citizens  to  be  brought 


before  foreign  courts.  It  would  instead 
enable  the  United  States  to  bring  to 
just  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  horrif- 
ic crime  of  genocide. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  an  arms  race 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  place  unbearable 
strains  on  an  already  weak  Soviet 
economy.  I  admit,  it  is  weak.  There- 
fore, the  Soviets  have  more  to  lose 
from  an  arms  race  than  we  do. 

The  facts,  however,  tell  a  different 
story,  Mr.  President.  In  the  fall  1985 
issue  of  Foreign  Policy,  John  W.  Kiser 
points  out  that  an  arms  race  would 
have  more  positive  effects  for  the 
Soviet  Union  than  we  realize.  Mr. 
Kiser  is  president  of  a  research  compa- 
ny that  works  with  transferring 
Soviet-bloc  technologies  to  Western 
companies.  He,  therefore,  has  some- 
what of  an  insider's  v<ew  of  the  Soviet 
defense  industry. 

Here  are  some  of  the  benefits  the 
Soviets  derive  from  an  arms  race  with 
the  United  States,  according  to  Kiser: 
First.  An  arms  race,  because  it  repre- 
sents an  external  threat  to  Soviet  soci- 
ety, services  to  pull  the  Soviet  people 
together  to  support  the  two  most  im- 
portant institutions  in  the  minds  of 
the  Soviet  leadership:  the  Commun^t 
Party  and  the  military.  In  fact  without 
an  external  threat  or  stimulus  of  an 
arms  race,  the  Soviet  economy,  which 
is  heavily  defense  oriented,  might  well 
stagnate. 

Second.  Although  defense  spending 
is  a  burden  on  any  economy,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  there  are  not  necessarily 
two  separate  economies,  where  defense 
spending  bleeds  the  civilian  sector.  On 
the  contrary,  virtually  all  nine  soviet 
defense-industry  ministries  produce 
consumer  goods.  What  happens  is  that 
the  Soviet  defense  sector  plays  an  im- 
portant role  In  the  production  of  civil- 
ian goods,  and  when  Soviet  defense 
spending  increttses  it  also  tends  to  pro- 
mote economic  and  technological  Im- 
provements In  the  civilian  sector. 

Third.  Research  has  shown  that  the 
Soviet  defense  industry  tends  to  be  the 
highest  qusdity  producer  of  many 
products  in  the  U.S.S.R.— both  mili- 
tary and  nonmUitary.  By  heating  up 
the  arms  race,  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  Kiser.  'might  Inadvertantly 
be  strengthening  the  one  sector  of  the 
Soviet  economy  with  a  vested  Interest 
in  the  efficient  use  of  resources." 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  the 
arms  race  is  a  two-edged  sword  for  the 
Soviet.  Sure  there  would  be  hardships. 
But  the  myth  is  that  there  would  only 
be  hardships. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kiser's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Tomorrow.  I  will  talk  about 
another  myth  he  addresses,  SDI. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  prtlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  THZ  Arms  Race  Reaixy  Heu>s  Moscow 
(By  John  W.  Klser) 

Two  critical  assumptions  about  the  Impact 
on  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  U.S.  arms  build- 
up, and  especially  the  Strategtc  Defense  Ini- 
tiative (SDI).  or  "star  wars."  seem  to  have 
taken  root  among  American  foreign-policy 
thinkers.  One  Is  that  the  diversion  Into  de- 
fense of  even  more  Soviet  Resources  In  re- 
sponse to  the  U.S.  buildup  will  greatly 
strain  an  already  weak  economy.  Height- 
ened political  tension  and  possibly  even  do- 
mestic crisis  could  result.  The  other  Is  that 
the  Soviets  fear  U.S.  technological  prowess 
and  that  therefore  the  SDI  has  the  Kremlin 
terrified. 

There  Is  some  objective  basis  for  each  as- 
sumption, but  each  rests  on  only  a  partial 
examination  of  the  situation.  Moreover, 
each  overlooks  fundamental  differences  in 
the  structure  and  psychology  of  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  systems. 

Two  modifying  propositions  deserve  con- 
sideration. The  first  is  that,  as  In  the  United 
States,  defense  spending  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  both  positive  and  negative  ef- 
fects. Military  spending  does  divert  re- 
sources from  more  productive  civilian  uses. 
As  In  the  United  States,  however,  defense 
spending  also  brings  economic  benefits.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  these  benefits  may  be  even 
greater  than  In  America. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  although 
the  technological  and  political  challenge 
posed  by  the  SDI  does  concern  the  Soviets, 
in  the  long  run  the  threat  posed  by  the  SDI 
may  actually  strengthen  their  system,  push- 
ing them  more  quickly  into  a  broad-based 
computer  culture  and  leading  them  to  devel- 
op their  own  defensive  system  ahead  of  the 
United  States. 

In  business  school,  spiring  executives  are 
required  to  take  financial  accounting  and  to 
learn  the  principle  of  double-entry  book- 
keeping. For  every  transaction,  a  credit 
entry  and  a  debit  entry  are  carried.  In  that 
way.  the  oooks  always  balance.  Although 
social  and  political  phenomena  rarely  carry 
neat,  balancing  charges,  few  such  phenom- 
ena fall  to  generate  simultaneous  pluses  and 
minuses.  In  looking  at  the  USSR's  balance 
sheet,  the  Reagan  administration,  like  most 
others,  see  primarily  liabilities.  Wishful 
thinking  about  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  however.  Is  no  new  to  American  poli- 
tics. An  inability  or  an  unwillingness  to  con- 
sider the  double-sided  nature  of  things  fos- 
ters such  thinking.  The  impact  of  U.S.  de- 
fense spending  and  the  SDI  should  be 
viewed  from  this  perspective. 

In  the  nuclear  era  it  has  not  been  fashion- 
able to  speak  of  war's  benefits.  Yet  war.  or 
the  threat  of  war.  has  served  at  least  three 
useful  functions  in  the  past.  The  first  Is 
technologlcsLl.  Prom  the  days  of  the  cross- 
bow to  the  present  age  of  the  Jet  engine,  nu- 
clear power,  and  computers,  war  has  simu- 
lated technological  progress.  For  example, 
the  University  of  Chicago  historian  William 
McNeill  argues  In  77ie  Pursuit  of  Power 
(19t>2)  that  the  Industrial  Revolution  re- 
ceived much  of  Its  impetus  from  the  de- 
mands on  British  industry  to  supply  British 
troops  fighting  In  Europe. 

Second,  throughout  history,  war  has  often 
helped  bind  countries  togetaer.  diverted  po- 
litical attention  from  Internal  problems,  and 
Justified  coercive  governmental  controls. 
Third.  In  all  times,  war  has  enriched  some 
individuals,     groups,     and     companies.     In 


modem  times,  war.  or  at  least  preparations 
for  It.  provides  a  massive  economic  stimulus 
and  sources  of  employment  for  thousands. 

These  benefits  apply,  in  varying  degree  to 
all  societies.  In  Soviet  society,  however,  ad- 
ditional benefits  may  accrue  because  of  the 
system.  One  grear  weakness  of  the  Soviet 
economy  Is  Its  lack  of  competitive  drive  and 
market  discipline.  The  marketplace  Is  a 
severe  disciplinarian— to  Soviet  and  socialist 
eyes,  a  brutal  and  Inhuman  one  in  some  re- 
spects. It  allows  a  weak  competitors  to  die, 
except  when  the  government  decides  to  In- 
tervene. The  human  toll  can  be  high— loss 
of  job.  dignity,  and  home.  But  the  benefits 
of  this  discipline  can  be  seen  In  the  con- 
trasting service  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
and  McDonalds  at  lunch  time. 

The  Soviet  system,  lacking  the  incentives 
and  cold  discipline  of  the  market,  has  no 
commercial  penalties  for  failure  as  severe  as 
economic  death.  Only  two  Institutions  worry 
about  institutional  survival— the  Commu- 
nist party  and  the  military.  Pear  of  revolu- 
tion or  of  defeat  In  war  provides  the  ulti- 
mate discipline  for  those  two  organizations. 
Unlike  civilian  production  enterprises.  In 
which  Individuals  may  suffer  penalties  for 
poor  performance,  the  military  as  an  insti- 
tution risks  destruction  and  extinction  If  It 
Is  not  properly  prepared  to  meet  the  com- 
petitive challenge  of  the  United  States  and 
its  forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  knows  from  bitter  his- 
torical experience— an  experience  that  the 
United  States  and  Its  military  generally 
lack— the  penalty  of  not  being  able  to  com- 
pete In  war.  For  this  reason,  the  military 
and  the  oarly  above  It  are  concerned  with 
competitive  survival  in  a  way  that  is  true  for 
no  other  sector  of  Soviet  society.  Therefore, 
external  threats  or  external  competition 
provide  stimuli  for  development  that  are 
not  present  in  the  system  Itself. 

Mikhail  Agursky.  an  engineer  formerly 
employed  in  the  Soviet  military-industrial 
complex,  has  written  In  Aleksandr  Solzhen- 
Itsyn's  collection  of  essays  From  Under  the 
Rubble  (1975):  "The  Communist  economy's 
pace  Is  set  not  by  internal  but  by  interna- 
tional competition,  spurred  by  the  urge  for 
survival  and  expansion,  considerations  of 
International  prestige,  and  so  on.  Were  It 
not  for  this  competition.  Communist  econo- 
mies would  be  doomed  to  stagnate  complete- 
ly." In  other  words,  preparedness  for  war 
provides  a  source  of  tension  that  Is  neces- 
sary for  any  society  to  progress. 

But  there  are  more  specific  ways  in  which 
the  growing  defense  establishment  can  ben- 
efit the  larger  Soviet  economy:  It  may  make 
contributions  to  civilian  production:  It  may 
create  technological  spinoffs  and  enhance 
product  quality:  and  it  may  foster  the  trans- 
fer of  management  techniques  and  military- 
style  discipline  to  civilian  ministries. 

Nine  Soviet  ministries— the  Ministries  of 
the  Aviation  Industry,  the  Communications 
Equipment  Industry,  the  Defense  Industry, 
the  Electronics  Industry,  Machine-BuUding, 
Medium  Machine-Bulldlng,  General  Ma- 
chlne-Bulldlng,  the  Radio  Industry,  and  the 
Shipbuilding  Industry— known  as  the  de- 
fense Industries,  carry  out  Soviet  military 
production,  which  Is  supervised  by  the  Mili- 
tary Industrial  Commission.  It  is  widely  ac- 
cepted that  the  quality  of  Soviet  military 
hardware  is  much  higher  than  the  aversige 
quality  of  goods  produced  by  the  civilian 
ministries.  Largely  because  of  their  f.-ars 
about  survival,  military  buyers,  unlike  their 
civilian  counterparts,  have  the  leverage  to 
be  demanding.  If  the  military  does  not  get 
what  It  wants,  the  product  may  not  be  ac- 


cepted. It  is  a  truism  in  American  Industry 
that  a  tough  customer  Is  good  for  a  supplier. 
The  Soviet  military  Is  a  tough  customer 
with  demanding  acceptance  standards.  It  Is 
cost  conscious  and  manages  Its  research 
cycle  In  ways  atypical  of  the  rest  of  Soviet 
industry.  In  other  wordj,  the  military, 
within  the  context  of  the  Soviet  system, 
acts  most  like  the  private  sector  in  the 
American  system. 

A  t)etter  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  defense  sector  and  the 
civilian  sector  can  help  uncover  some  of  the 
positive  effects  on  economic  performance 
that  a  great  So  let  defense  effort  can  have. 
The  Soviet  defense  sector  seems  to  the  West 
an  unrelieved  burden  to  Soviet  society,  an 
economic  "black  hole"  that  Irresistibly  ab- 
sortis  resources  and  gives  little  or  nothing 
back.  This  view  Is  misleading  at  best.  Evi- 
dence derived  from  my  own  conunerclal 
business  supports  the  Important  research 
done  by  Julian  Cooper  of  the  Centre  of  Rus- 
sian and  East  European  Studies  at  Great 
Britain's  University  of  Birmingham.  Cooper 
has  painstakingly  documented  the  many 
linkages  t>etween  the  civilian  and  the  de- 
fense sectors  In  a  paper  scheduled  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  forthcoming  collection  Techni- 
cal Progress  and  Soviet  Economic  Develop- 
ment In  particular,  his  research  demon- 
strates the  important  role  the  Soviet  de- 
fense sector  plays  In  the  production  of  civil- 
ian goods. 

Virtually  all  nine  defense -industry  minis- 
tries produce  consumer  goods.  The  Soviet 
defense  Industry  mar.ufactures  almost  one- 
half  of  all  refrigerators,  one-third  of  ail 
washing  machines  and  vacuvm  cleaners,  and 
virtually  all  radios,  record  players,  and  tape 
recorders  produced  in  the  Soviet  Union.  De- 
fense ministries  also  turn  out  furniture, 
cooking  utensils,  umbrellas,  clocks,  and 
many  other  products. 

In  addition,  defense  ministries  also 
produce  substantial  amounts  of  industrial 
equipment  both  for  their  own  and  for  civil- 
ian use.  Although  the  defense  sector's  over- 
all civilian  production  is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure. Cooper  has  estimated  total  output  for  a 
range  of  individual  prooucts:  one-third  of  all 
machine  tools,  one-third  of  all  railroad  cars. 
60  per  cent  of  the  electric  trams  and  motor- 
cycles, and  15  per  cent  of  the  tractors  made 
In  the  USSR  At  least  eight  of  the  nine  de- 
fense ministries  make  medical  equipment. 
Tractor  production  includes  the  heavy, 
wheeled  workhorse  Klrovets.  which  plays  an 
especially  Important  role  in  Soviet  agricul- 
ture. Since  the  early  1970s.  Cooper  reports, 
the  Ministry  of  the  Shipbuilding  Industry 
has  emerged  as  an  Important  supplier  of 
large  irrigation  units,  which  are  built  with 
tubing  supplied  by  the  Kuibyshev  metallur- 
gical works  operated  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
Aviation  Industry. 

This  defense  contribution  to  civilian  needs 
is  not  new.  Since  czarist  times,  the  muni- 
tions plant  In  Tula  has  made  samovars  that 
remain  the  best  known  in  Russia.  The  late 
Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  threw  a  big 
rock  into  the  pond  of  Western  Sovietolo- 
gists' complacency  when  he  announced  at 
the  24th  Communist  F'arty  Congress  in  1971 
and  42  per  cent  of  defense-industry  produc- 
tion served  civilian  needs.  It  seems  that  the 
main  result  of  that  statement,  hov.-ever.  was 
to  unleash  a  pettifogging  debate  over 
whether  he  meant  the  Ministry  of  the  De- 
fense Industry  or  the  whole  defense  Indus- 
try. 

Cooper's  research,  as  well  as  my  own 
work,  has  found  strong  evidence  of  tecluio- 
loglcal  spin-off  to  the  civilian  economy.  The 


valuable  publication  Introduced  In%>entioTu, 
which  has  been  Issued  by  the  Soviet  State 
Committee  for  Inventions  and  Discoveries 
(CID).  has  featured  an  annual  listing  of  all 
Soviet  Inventions  that  are  introduced  into 
the  civilian  economy  each  year.  The  date  of 
the  patent,  origin  of  development,  place  of 
use.  and  estimated  savings  realized  for  the 
economy  have  been  included  in  each  de- 
scription. When  the  organization  that  devel- 
ops new  technology  has  not  been  named.  It 
Is  quite  likely  that  the  reasons  relate  to  se- 
curity and  that  the  plant  is  in  the  defense 
sector.  Introduced  Ini^entions  has  reported 
a  large  number  of  inventions  without  Identi- 
fying the  developing  organizations.  The 
publication,  therefore,  has  probably  served 
the  purpose  of  funnellng  information  from 
the  defense  industries  to  the  civilian  sector. 
Research  done  by  a  panel  of  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment in  1969  showed  that  54  per  cent  of  the 
inventions  randomly  selected  from  Soviet 
patent  Journals  were  from  unidentified  In- 
stitutions. When  this  same  panel  looked 
more  closely  at  the  inventions  relating  to 
"aircraft,  aviation  and  astronautics"— tech- 
nologies closely  tied  to  Soviet  defense-indus- 
trial ministries— It  found  that  almost  96  per 
cent  were  from  unidentified  institutions. 

Moreover,  each  November,  State  Prizes 
are  awarded  for  important  advances  in  tech- 
nology. Cooper  analyzed  the  prize-winning 
Institutes  over  a  20-year  period.  Research 
and  development  organizations  and  enter- 
prises of  the  defense  industry  developed  or 
collaborated  in  the  development  of  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  winning  technol- 
ogies. Some  of  these  technologies  have  been 
licensed  abroad  and  will  benefit  America's 
own  defense  Industry.  One  example  is  a 
ground-breaking  electromagnetic  casting 
technology  that  permits  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  ingots  without  conventional 
molds,  thereby  yielding  significant  produc- 
tion economies.  Many  major  alunlnum  com- 
panies throughout  the  world  have  acquired 
this  technology,  which  was  developed  by  the 
Kuibyshev  works.  Other  world-class  tech- 
nologies Include  electro  impulse  de-icing- 
another  Ministry  of  the  Aviation  Industry 
Innovation— and  detonation  spray  coating 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Shipbuilding  In- 
dustry. The  latter  technology  competes 
with  a  Union  Carbide  process  and  is  used  to 
put  ultrathin.  superhard  coatings  on  every- 
thing from  turbine  blades  to  paper-cutting 
machines. 

In  my  own  work,  which  identifies  opportu- 
nities for  commercial  licensing  of  foreign 
technologies  for  U.S.  client  companies.  I 
often  review  Soviet  commercial  publications 
describing  new  inventions  available  for  sale. 
These  have  included  advanced  refining  tech- 
nology for  producing  high-purity  metal  with 
good  ballistic-impact  properties,  powder 
metallurgy  for  making  components  out  of 
silicon  nitride— a  certunlc  material  that  can 
be  used  in  t>earings  for  cruise  missiles— and 
technology  for  welding  thick  titanium  plate, 
a  process  the  United  States  has  yet  to 
master. 

Supporting  this  research  and  development 
activity  is  an  institutional  infrastructure  not 
unlike  that  In  the  United  States.  Many 
purely  military  defense-research  institutes 
are  secret  and  are  fully  controlled  by  the 
military.  These  are  similar  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  and  the  Watervllet  Ar- 
senal, which  are  under  direct  Defense  De- 
partment control.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
huge  network  of  nominally  civilian  insti- 
tutes that  is  under  the  control  either  of  the 
USSR   Academy  of  Sciences  or  of  similar 


academies  run  by  each  of  the  Soviet  repub- 
lics. These  include  such  well-known  re- 
search Institutes  as  the  Paton  Electric  Weld- 
ing Institute  in  Kiev  and  the  Kurchatov  In- 
stitute for  Nuclear  Power  in  Moscow.  Uni- 
versities and  polytechnic  Institutes  also 
form  part  of  a  huge  research  base  for  the 
military  to  draw  upon.  Many  of  these  civil- 
ian research  Institutes  carry  on  classified  re- 
search, not  unlike  the  pattern  in  America, 
where  leading  universities  are  engaged  in 
classified  defense  research  under  the  aegis 
of  specialized  units  such  as  the  Lincoln  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory  run  by  the  University 
of  California.  Many  research  institutes  that 
conduct  no  classified  research  also  cooper- 
ate closely  with  military  and  the  defense  in- 
dustries. 

With  this  intermingling  of  defense,  indus- 
trial, and  academic  organizations,  it  Is  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  researchers 
moving  back  and  forth  between  defense  and 
civilian  assignments  do  not  use  insights  and 
ideas  drived  from  defense  work  for  the  de- 
velopment of  civilian  technology.  Good  U.S. 
defense  contractors  are  always  looking  for 
commercial  spin-offs  from  their  defense 
work.  Bells  UH-1  helicopter  exemplifies 
this  practice.  The  "Huey "  saw  extensive 
action  in  Vietnam;  commercial  versions  have 
performed  such  tasks  as  hauling  and  placing 
electric  transmission  line  towers  and  ferry- 
ing workers  to  offshore  oil  rigs.  The  big  de- 
fense push  in  very  large-scale  integrated-cir- 
cuits  technology  will  undoubtedly  yield 
similar  commercial  benefits  to  alert  contrac- 
tors. 

Although  defense  spending  is  a  burden  on 
any  economy,  once  policymakers  and  ana- 
lysts abandon  the  image  of  two  separate 
economies,  one  bleeding  the  other  dry,  and 
see  instead  a  highly  Integrated  military-in- 
dustrial economy,  certain  new  questions  will 
arise.  How.  for  example,  will  the  expan- 
sion—in  size  and  influence— of  the  Soviet  de- 
fense sector  affect  overall  Soviet  economic 
efficiency?  Higher-quality  materials  and 
capital  goods,  of  course,  are  generally  used 
for  defense  purposes.  But  to  stay  with  a 
double-entry  bookkeeping  approach,  it  Is 
important  to  consider  the  possible  benefits 
stemming  from  growth  of  the  military's  In- 
fluence. The  Soviet  military  shows  a  grow- 
ing understanding  that  the  overall  perform- 
ance of  the  economy  Is  vital  to  Its  own  abili- 
ty to  compete  with  the  United  States. 
Through  heightened  military  competition, 
the  United  States  might  inadvertently  be 
stengthenlng  the  one  sector  of  the  Soviet 
economy  with  a  vested  interest  in  promoting 
the  efficient  use  of  resources.  A  Commerce 
Department  specialist  on  the  USSR,  John 
Martens,  has  observed  that  the  real  eco- 
nomic reformer  In  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
the  military. 

Cooper's  findings  show  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  defense  enterprises  are  the  high- 
est-quality producers  of  many  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts in  the  USSR.  The  Saratov  refrigerators 
and  Raketa  vacuum  cleaners  turned  out  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Aviation  Industry  are 
eagerly  sought  by  consumers.  The  Klrovets 
tractor  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Defense  In- 
dustry and  the  Biryusa  refrigerator  manu- 
factured by  the  Ministry  of  General  Ma- 
chlne-Bullding  are  frequently  held  up  in  the 
Soviet  press  as  the  results  of  good  manage- 
ment practice  to  be  copied  by  the  rest  of 
Soviet  industry.  Indeed,  the  Biryusas  not 
only  are  coveted  by  Soviet  consumers,  but 
also  are  exported  to  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe.  The  Ministry  of  General  Machine- 


Bulldlng  likewise  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
better  producers  of  reliable  televisions. 
Cooper  concludes,  on  the  basis  of  Soviet  ref- 
erences, that  at  least  two  ministries,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Aviation  Industry  and  the 
Ministry  of  General  Machlne-Building.  con- 
sistently produce  goods  that  exceed  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  their  Chilian  equivalents. 

A  BLESSING  IN  DISGUISE 

In  addition,  there  has  tteen  an  increasing 
transfer  of  personnel  from  the  defense  min- 
istries to  Civilian  positions,  and  with  these 
managers  have  come  attempts  to  apply  suc- 
cessful defense  management  practices. 
These  include  procedures  for  enhancing  cus- 
tomer power  in  the  development  of  new 
technologies,  as  well  as  new  organizational 
methods  for  Integrating  research,  design, 
and  production.  Finding  ways  to  reward  and 
punish  more  effectively  good  and  biul  per- 
formances in  fulfilling  contracts  is  also  high 
on  the  agenda  of  defense  managers  mo\'lng 
Into  civilian  ministries.  The  work-team,  or 
"brigade."  system  now  being  introduced 
throughout  much  of  Soviet  industry  owes 
much  to  the  Kaluga  turbine  worlds  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Shipbuilding  Industry. 

In  1984.  In  fact,  the  Kremlin  launched  an 
economic  experiment  Involving  the  transfer 
of  top  defense-production  officials  to  lead- 
ing posts  In  five  civilian  industrial  ministries 
In  order  to  enhance  autonomy  and  initiative 
and  to  improve  discipline  In  meeting  supply 
contracts.  The  recently  appointed  heads  of 
the  State  Committee  for  Standards  and  the 
Ministries  of  the  Machine  Tool  and  Tool- 
Building  Industry.  Power  Machine-BuUding. 
and  Heavy  and  Transportation  Machine- 
Bulldlng  are  all  former  senior  defense-indus- 
try managers.  This  experiment  probably 
will  be  expanded  under  new  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  and  it  is  being  overseen 
by  a  commission  led  by  L.A.  Voronln.  first 
deputy  chairman  of  Gosplan.  Moscow's  cen- 
tral economic  planning  bureaucracy.  Prior 
to  1980,  Voronln  was  first  deputy  minister 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Defense  Industry. 

The  role  of  defense  personnel  In  promot- 
ing economic  and  technological  Improve- 
ment Is  not  new.  The  military  Influenced 
the  creation  of  both  the  State  Committee 
for  Standards  and  the  CID.  The  latter,  cre- 
ated shortly  after  World  War  II.  facilitates 
the  diffusion  of  Information  about  new  In- 
ventions, especially  those  of  interest  to  the 
defense  sector.  Initially  staffed  by  military 
personnel,  the  CID  was  first  headed  by  YE. 
Maksarev,  the  director  of  the  plant  that 
built  the  famous  T-34  battle  tank.  During 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  Ministry  of  the 
Aviation  Industry  took  the  lead  in  develop- 
ing new  management  ideas  and  promoting 
cost-effective  approaches  to  production. 

The  SDI  may  be  another  blessing  In  dis- 
guise for  the  Soviets.  Although  some  U.S. 
specialists  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  equal 
to  or  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  many 
areas  of  strategic  defense  technology- 
thanks  to  a  bigger  and  longer-running  re- 
search effort— the  major  area  in  which  they 
are  comparatively  weak  is  computer  tech- 
nology and  Integrated  computer  systems. 
The  Soviets  have  shown  a  capacity  to 
handle  individual  computer-based  projects, 
such  as  guiding  missiles  accurately,  putting 
probes  on  Venus,  and  running  Gosplan's 
computer-based  management  system,  which 
may  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  But  they 
face  problems  in  the  depth  of  their  comput- 
er base  and  in  the  magnitude  of  the  organi- 
zational challenge  of  integrating  all  the 
components  of  the  technology. 
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If  the  Soviets  decide  to  meet  the  U.S. 
challenge  of  an  SDI  of  their  own.  they  will 
pay  a  heavy  economic  price.  Nevertheless, 
two  consequences  not  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  might  follow.  One  Is  that 
Washington  will  force  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment In  Soviet  computer  technology  Infra- 
structure and  require  Moscow  to  make  a  va- 
riety of  positive  organizational  changes  It 
might  not  make  otherwise.  The  United 
States  also  may  be  providing  Soviet  leaders 
with  an  energizing  force  from  without  that 
the  system  cannot  generate  from  within. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  requires 
examination  of  Americas  weaknesses  as 
well  as  lU  technological  strength.  The 
strength  of  the  American  social  and 
economic  system  lies  In  its  relative  adapta- 
bility. Yet  it  is  a  system  also  noted  for  in- 
consistency and  undependability.  particular- 
ly when  it  comes  to  long-term,  government- 
driven  policy.  Despite  broad  economic  con- 
stituencies for  the  B- 1  bomber  and  the  MX 
(missile  experimental),  funding  of  these 
weapons  systems  has  been  a  long,  politically 
charged  process  chairacterlzed  by  frequent 
stops  and  starts.  Absent  a  recognized  Soviet 
challenge  like  the  Sputnik  satellite,  the  po- 
litical process  Is  not  likely  to  give  the  same 
support  to  strategic  defense  that  it  gave  to 
the  moon  race.  At  least  four  administrations 
and  eight  congresses  must  give  strong  sup- 
port to  the  SDI  for  it  to  realize  its  ambitious 
alms.  Nor  Is  the  Pentagons  procurement 
process  famous  for  the  speed  with  which  It 
develops  new  weapons.  Further.  If  the  De- 
fense Department  succeeds  In  hindering 
open  scientific  communication.  It  will  add  to 
the  already  formidable  technical  obstacles 
confronting  the  SDI. 

The  Soviet  system  may  be  slow  to  crank 
up.  but  it  Is  noted  for  a  plodding,  persistent 
pursuit  of  objectives  once  Important  deci- 
sions are  made.  The  Soviet  naval  build-up 
reflects  20  years  of  persistence.  The  success 
of  the  SDI  requires  steady  funding,  not  er- 
ratic spending.  If  the  Soviets  do  elect  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  strategic  defense 
after  considering  all  other  options,  the 
United  SUtes  should  not  forget  the  out- 
come of  the  race  between  the  tortoise  and 
the  hare.  Alternatively,  should  the  Soviets 
multiply  their  offensive  forces,  the  Un'ted 
States  could  face  a  very  real  missile  gap. 
unless  the  American  system  Is  capable  of  de- 
livering t)oth  the  political  and  the  technical 
promise  of  the  SDI. 

American  foreign  policy  is  Increasingly 
seen  by  many  In  the  world,  and  especially 
by  the  Soviets,  as  a  strange  and  unpredict- 
able beast  driven  more  by  emotion  than  by 
calculation  of  national  Interests.  It  might  be 
useful  if  presidents  recalled  the  sober  words 
of  George  Washington,  not  a  man  fond  of 
moralistic  outrage,  as  a  basis  for  seeking  for- 
eign-policy satisfaction;  'The  Nation  which 
Indulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred 
or  an  habitual  fondness  Is  In  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  Its 
affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
lead  It  astray  from  Its  duty  and  Interest." 

Influential  segments  of  the  U.S.  foreign- 
policy  community  view  the  Soviet  system  as 
representing  an  unparalleled  order  of  evil. 
An  obsessive  hatred  of  Soviet  communism, 
easily  transformed  Into  excessive  fear  or 
contempt,  generates  often  counterproduc- 
tive ideas  to  harm  the  Soviets  without 
regard  to  the  consequences  to  America's 
own  Interests.  Spurious  arguments  about 
the  superior  morality  of  defense  over  of 
fense  to  the  contrary,  much  of  the  support 
for  Star  Wars  seems  to  be  rooted  in  such 
emotions. 


Once  the  Soviets  decide  whether  and  how 
U5  respond  to  the  SDI  challenge,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  diverted  from  their  course 
by  erratic  American  foreign-policy  re- 
sponses. The  genie  may  already  be  out  of 
the  bottle.  All  one  can  say  with  confidence 
Is  that  a  new  world  of  uncertainty  and  un- 
foreseen consequences  Is  taking  shape. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
MtTRKowsKi].  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  It  la  my 
hope  that,  on  a  daily  basis,  we  can 
move  to  some  of  the  nominations  that 
are  being  held,  starting  with  Alex  Ko- 
zinski.  of  California,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  ninth  circuit.  That  nomi- 
nation was  reported  on  September  12, 
1985.  It  Is  now  October  22.  I  assume 
that  Judge  Kozinskl  would  like  to  go 
to  work. 

There  are  other  nominations  that 
have  been  held  on  both  sides:  George 
D.  Gould,  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reported  on 
September  18;  Charles  O.  Sethness.  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  I  understand 
there  may  be  a  Jurisdictional  dispute 
there.  We  hope  that  can  be  resolved. 

The  nomination  of  Vance  L.  Clark, 
of  California,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
has  been  out  here  for  about  a  month. 
The  farmers  have  a  lot  of  problems. 
FsjTners  Home  Administration  is  di- 
rectly involved  in  handling  those  prob- 
lems. Therefore.  I  hope  we  can  resolve 
any  problems  concerning  Mr.  Clark's 
nomination. 

Next  is  James  W.  Spain,  of  Califor- 
nia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka. 
That  was  reported  on  September  24. 
1985. 

The  nomination  of  Robert  K. 
Dawson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  has  been  pend- 
ing for  about  3  weeks. 

The  nomination  of  Winston  Lord,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 


ple's   Republic    of    China,    has    been 
pending  for  about  3  weeks. 

Orson  G.  Swindle.  Ill,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
was  reported  October  10. 

The  nomination  of  Charles  FYled,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States  has  only  been  on 
the  calendar  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
particularly  those  which  have  been 
pending  for  a  month  or  more  we  can 
start  the  process,  an  early  morning 
process,  to  take  up  these  nominations. 
If  people  have  objections,  obviously 
they  have  every  right  to  object.  They 
have  the  right  to  make  their  case. 
They  have  a  right  to  request  a  rollcall 
vote.  But  to  permit  a  nomination  to 
hold  In  my  view  is  not  good  legislative 
practice. 

I  serve  notice  on  all  those  who  have 
problems  with  nominees  they  should 
consult  with  the  leadership  to  see  if 
we  can  determine  what  the  problems 
are. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Thurmond  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor  to 
see  If  we  can  proceed  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Kozinskl. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  spoke  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
with  respect  to  nominations  on  the 
calendar.  I  did  not  hear  what  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  said.  Would 
he  please  repeat  what  he  said? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
yielding. 

What  I  did  was  go  down  the  list  and 
Indicate  every  Instance  where  it  had 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  there 
was  a  hold.  I  did  not  Indicate  where 
the  holds  were  coming  from,  because  I 
am  not  certain  in  some  cases,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  assume  that  there  are 
probably  as  many  as  or  more  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  than  on  the  minority 
leader's  side. 

I  selected  Mr.  Kozinskl  because  he 
had  been  on  the  calendar  the  longest 
period  of  time,  with  one  exception, 
where  I  understand  there  are  some 
other  things  working.  I  have  since  dis- 
cussed It  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  and  he 
has  a  legitimate  reason  to  want  addi- 
tional time  on  that  nomination.  He 
submitted  a  request  to  Senator  Thxtr- 
MOND  and  Senator  Thdrmonb  sent  it 
on  to  Mr.  Kozinskl.  The  information 
has  now  been  received.  Senator  Levin 
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needs  until  next  Monday  or  Tuesday 
to  have  a  chance  to  examine  it. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  resolve 
some  of  the  others  In  our  discussions 
today  in  the  chairmen's  meeting,  and 
then  as  we  can.  try  to  bring  them  up 
on  a  one-at-a-tlme  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  us  go  down  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  so  that  each  of  us 
will  be  prepared  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters in  conference. 

Beginning  with  the  Treaty  on  Geno- 
cide, what  Is  the  outlook  for  a  call-up 
of  that  Item? 

Mr.   DOLE.   I   think  the  outlook  Is 
good.  It  Is  on  the  list  that  I  submitted 
to  the  dlstlnghished  minority  leader,  a 
must   list   to  complete   this   year.   So 
that  item  will  be  hopefully  disposed  of 
this  year,  unless  we  get  bogged  down 
In  reconciliation  or  some  other  matter. 
Mr.    BYRD.    Very    well.    Calendar 
Order  No.  3,  that  is  coming  up  today, 
is  it  not? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  All  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  will  be  up  immedi- 
ately after  the  policy  luncheon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  The  next  item 
is  the  Department  of  Energy.  Charles 
A.  Trabandt. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  understand  that  is 
being  held  waiting  for  another  nomi- 
nee, and  then  we  will  consider  those  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Where    is    that?    That 
hold  is  on  the  Democratic  side,  is  it? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  The  next  one 
Is  under  the  Judiciary,  Calendar  No. 
379.  Alex  Kozinskl,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  ninth  circuit.  Is  that 
hold  on  the  Democratic  side? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  The  next  one 
is  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
George  Gould.  My  calendar  says  it  is 

OK  over  here.  Is  there  a  hold  on 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  next  two,  George 
Gould  and  Charles  Sethness,  are  being 
held  by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  It  is  a  jurisdictional 
matter  between  the  Finance  and 
Banking  Committees.  We  hope  to  dis- 
cuss that  today  in  our  chairmen's 
meeting. 

Mr.    BYRD.    On   this   side,   both   of 
those  nominations  are  cleared. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  George  Gould,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Charles  Sethness,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. No  holds  on  this  side.  Both  of 
those  holds  are  on  the  Republican 
side. 

How  about  the  next  one,  Vance 
Clark,  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  on  the 
Democratic  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  a  hold  on  the 
Democratic  side.  Nothing  on  the  Re- 
publican side? 


Mr.  DOLE.  No.  The  next  one.  James 
Spain,  is  being  held  on  this  side.  Next, 

Robert  K.  Dawson  is  being  held 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  James  Spain  is 
clear  on  this  side.  Now.  going  back  to 
Vance  Clark,  that  was  one  who  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate.  I  believe. 

Anyhow,  going  on  now  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Robert  K. 
Dawson,  my  CRlendar  shows  a  hold  on 
both  sides.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  there  is  a  hold  on 
this  side.  I  know  Senator  Goldwater. 
the  chairman  of  the  conamittee.  wants 
us  to  pursue  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.  There  Is  a  hold 
on  both  sides  on  that  one.  The  next 
one,  Winston  Lord,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
that  one  is  clear  and  has  been  clear  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  That  is  being  held 
on  this  side,  and  again  we  will  discuss 
that  today  in  our  meeting. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Orson  Swindle,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  OK  on  this  side. 
Mr.  BYRD.  A  question  mark  on  this 
side.  We  will  see  if  we  can  clear  that 
one.  Department  of  Justice,  Charles 
Fried? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Charles  Fried  is  clear  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  clear  on  this  side 
also. 

The  next  one  was  only  put  on  the 

calendar  as  of  yesterday,  the  last  one. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  there  are  not  many, 

but  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  trying  to 

look  ahead  on  when  we  might  recess 

for  the  year 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  count  11  nominations 
on  the  calendar. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  count  four  with  Demo- 
cratic   holds,    one    which    has    both 

Democratic  and  Republican 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  there  are  five, 

five  and  one  being  held  by  both  sides. 

Mr.    BYRD.    Yes,    four    Republican 

holds  and  one  jointly  being  held.  So 

that  is  a  total  of  11. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  BYRD  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  now  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  clear  the  Pried 
nomination. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  one  that  has 
been  cleared  on  this  side.  We  can  pro- 
ceed at  any  time  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  Is  ready  to  go  forward. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  Pried,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  on  the  nomination  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  confirmation  of  this  nom- 
ination.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  both  Sen- 
ators very  much. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nomination: 
Calendar  No.  468,  Charles  Pried,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  be  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


1983  PROTOCOLS  FOR  THE  FUR- 
THER EXTENSION  OF  THE  1971 
INTERNATIONAL  UTTEAT 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  has  been  cleared.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  immediately  following 
the  final  passage  vote  on  H.R.  3424,  on 
Tuesday.  October  22.  1985.  the  Senate 
turn  to  Executive  Treaty  No.  98-5, 
1983,  protocols  for  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  1971  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  treaty  be  advanced  through 
its  various  parliamentary  stages  up  to 
and  Including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
in  order  now  to  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There   is   a  sufficient   second.   The 
yeas  said  nays  were  ordered. 

The  resolution  for  ratification  reads 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  (two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  two  protocols  for  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
1971:  (1)  1983  Protocol  for  the  Further  Ex- 
tension of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention, 
1971;  and  (2)  1983  Protocol  for  the  Further 
Extension    of    the    Pood    Aid    Convention, 
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1980.  Both  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
SUtes  on  April  25,  1983. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


OPPOSITION  TO  ARMS  SALES  TO 
JORDAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  administration  formally 
notified  Congress  of  its  Intention  to 
sell  sophisticated  weapons  to  Jordan. 
Today  I  am  joining  with  Senators 
Heinz.  Inouye,  Kasten,  Cranston. 
BoscHWiTZ  and  67  other  Senators  in 
introducing  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  the  administrations  request  for  ad- 
vanced arms  sales  to  Jordan. 

Despite  the  fact  that  over  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  has  publicly  stated  its 
opposition  to  the  sale  of  advanced 
weaponry  at  this  time  to  Jordan,  the 
administration  is  once  again  bending 
to  Arab  pressure  and  has  decided  to 
push  for  this  dangerous  new  round  of 
arms  sales  to  a  country  still  technical- 
ly at  war  with  Israel;  74  Senators— 45 
Democrats  and  29  Republicans  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  our  resolution. 
Clearly  that  broad  support  Indicates 
that  opposing  the  attempt  to  arm  the 
enemies  of  Israel  is  no  partisan  issue- 
but  a  national  commitment. 

We  do  not  seek  a  confrontation  with 
the  administration  over  this  Issue.  But 
neither  can  we  remain  passive  while 
the  administration  pursues  a  course 
that  could  endanger  Israel  and  its 
people  In  any  future  confrontation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

All  of  us  hope  that  the  optimistic  re- 
ports In  the  wake  of  King  Hussein's 
visit  to  Washington  will  bear  fruit  and 
that  Jordan  Is  at  last  on  the  verge  of 
embracing  the  Camp  David  peace 
process. 

King  Hussein  may  be  ready  for 
peace  with  Israel,  but  the  PLO  clearly 
Is  not.  The  recent  hijacking  of  the 
Achille  Lauro  cruise  ship  once  again 
proves  to  the  world  a  fundamental 
truth  of  the  Middle  East:  The  PLO 
terrorists  are  not  freedom  fighters; 
they  are  pirates.  They  are  cold-blood- 
ed cowards  who  slaughtered  Leon 
Klinghoffer,  an  elderly  man.  crippled 
and  in  a  wheelchair,  whose  bloodied 
body  was  tossed  Into  the  sea. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  Yasir 
Arafat  has  not  embraced  the  peace 
process.  He  continues  to  be  tin  agent 
and  apologist  of  murder,  deceit  and 
terrorism. 

The  PLO  is  not  a  fit  partner  for  the 
peace  process— and  any  peace  process 
that  depends  on  Yasir  Arafat  is  no 
peace  process  at  all  but  a  prescription 
for  failure. 


It  Is  time  for  King  Hussein  to  stop 
talking  about  peace  In  the  abstract, 
and  start  talking  directly  with  Israel 
at  the  conference  table.  He  must  real- 
ize that  Palestiniaris  who  wage  relent- 
less war  on  innocent  men,  women  and 
children  will  never  be  true  partners  to 
peace.  And  he  must  realize  that  arms 
win  not  bring  peace  to  his  troubled 
part  of  the  world— only  peace  with 
Israel  can  do  that. 

Yesterday,  while  addressing  the 
United  Nations,  Prime  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  called  for  an  immediate 
termination  of  the  state  of  war  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan.  Peres  has 
agreed  to  meet  unconditionally  with 
King  Hussein— in  Jordan.  Israel  or  any 
location  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
is  time  for  King  Hussein  to  accept  this 
challenge  and  begin  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Israel. 

Yet  today  we  learned  that  Instead  of 
sending  an  Ambassador  to  Israel. 
Jordan  has  just  agreed  to  send  an  Am- 
bassador to  Syria.  After  a  4-year  freeze 
In  diplomatic  relations.  Jordan  and 
Syria  have  agreed  to  exchange  Ambas- 
sadors and  are  reported  to  be  planning 
a  summit  between  their  two  nations. 
But  it  Ls  time  Jordan  had  an  Ambassa- 
dor in  Israel. 

What  we  need  In  the  Middle  East  Is 
a  peace  policy,  not  an  arms  policy— 
and  what  we  do  not  need  is  more  mis- 
siles and  bombs  aimed  at  Tel  Aviv, 
Haifa  and  the  Western  Wall. 

No  Arab  State  has  ever  attacked 
Israel  by  Itself.  In  each  Instance  when 
Jordan  has  fought  against  Israel  In 
the  past,  it  is  as  part  of  a  larger  coali- 
tion of  Arab  countries.  Israel  is  right 
to  consider  the  danger  to  its  security 
from  Jordan  acting  alone— or  In  con- 
cert with  other  Arab  nations. 

We  all  know  the  'wish  list"  the  ad- 
ministration Is  considering  for  the 
present  sale— 40  advanced  fighter  air- 
craft. 300  AIM-9P4  infrared  alr-to-alr 
missiles,  24  mobile  Improved  Hawk— I- 
Hawk— surface-to-air  missUes;  72 
Stinger  shoulder-fired  surface-to-air 
missiles,  and  32  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cles. 

The  advanced  aircraft— either  F- 
20's,  or  F-16's— are  highly  capable  air- 
craft, built  to  carry  Sidewinder  mis- 
siles, bombs  and  other  ordinance,  that 
could  be  readily  integrated  Into  the 
AW  AC'S  system,  which  under  the  ad- 
ministration's misguided  policy,  is  al- 
ready being  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  fast  scramble  time  of  these  air- 
craft, their  shorttake  off  and  landing 
characteristics,  their  high  accelera- 
tion, maneuverability  and  ground 
attack  capabilities  would  greatly  en- 
hance Jordan's  ability  to  participate  in 
a  surprise  Arab  attack  against  Israel. 

The  Stinger  missiles  are  portable 
weapons  which  can  be  carried  and 
fired  by  Individual  soldiers,  and  which 
have  a  range  of  5,000  meters  and  can 
hit  planes  at  altitudes  of  up  to  3,000 
meters;  a  single  missile  could  destroy  a 


civilian  aircraft.  A  Stinger  missile  in 
the  hands  of  terrorists  could  wreak 
havoc  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  I-Hawks  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  significantly  en- 
hance Jordan's  offensive  capabilities. 
An  Arab  attack  on  Israel  is  most  likely 
to  occur  if  it  Is  supported  by  effective 
antiaircraft  weapons  to  prohibit  the 
advance  of  the  ground  forces.  In  the 
1973  Arab  war  against  Israel  the  Jor- 
danians limited  their  participation  to 
an  expeditionary  force  that  fought 
under  cover  of  Syrian  air  defense— be- 
cause Jordan  lacked  the  very  air  de- 
fenses the  administration  now  pro- 
poses to  provide. 

In  addition,  Israel's  small  size  means 
that  I-Hawk  missile  batteries  located 
on  Jordan's  border  hit  aircraft  flying 
over  nearly  half  the  country.  Jerusa- 
lem is  less  than  20  miles  from  Jordan; 
the  range  of  the  I-Hawk  has  a  range 
of  25  miles. 

Jordan's  current  Hawk  missiles  are 
placed  In  concrete  and  cannot  be 
moved.  The  new  equipment  would  be 
mobile— Increasing  the  effectiveness 
and  survivability  of  the  missile  and 
providing  Jordan  with  unprecedented 
support  for  offensive  operations. 

Finally,  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle 
Is  armed  with  a  stabilized  25mm  gun 
that  can  fire  while  the  tank  is  moving. 
The  vehicle's  twin-launcher  for  anti- 
tank missiles  allows  the  vehicle  to  be 
loaded  from  inside— and  it  carries  12 
TOW  missiles.  So  far.  only  the  U.S. 
Army  has  this  powerful  weapon. 

We  know  that  Jordan  has  continued 
to  acquire  advanced  weapons  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  surface-to-air 
missUes.  Jordanian  forces  have  re- 
ceived military  training  on  Soviet  ter- 
ritory and  from  Soviet  technicians  in 
Jordan.  These  Kremlin  ties  raise  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  security  of 
any  high  technology  weapons  supplied 
by  the  United  States  to  Jordan. 

There  is  a  profound  choice  to  be 
made— whether  the  people  of  the  Arab 
lands  and  the  people  of  Israel  will 
spend  the  next  generation  as  they 
have  the  last,  waiting  for  their  sons  to 
be  summoned,  waiting  for  the  call  of 
battle  to  be  sounded— or  whether  they 
will  commit  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

In  the  wake  of  recent  events,  we  had 
all  hoped  that  the  administration 
would  hold  off  on  this  request  until 
Jordan  was  at  the  negotiating  table 
with  Israel.  But  until  these  direct  ne- 
gotiations begin,  any  arms  sales  to 
Jordan  is  a  mistake.  Instead  of  talking 
recklessly  about  numbers  like  F-16's 
and  F-20's,  the  administration  should 
be  more  diligently  pursuing  the  two 
most  Important  numbers  for  the 
Middle  East— 242  and  338. 

No  sophisticated  weapons  whatever 
should  be  sold  to  Jordan,  unless  and 
until  that  nation  accepts  the  existence 
of  Israel  and  begins  direct  negotiations 


with  Israel  for  peace.  Until  this  funda- 
mental condition  is  met,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  arms  deal  should 
not  be  accepted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  F>residenl,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
material  In  connection  with  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  22.  1985] 
Excerpts  From  Peres's  Speech  Proposikc 
Talks 

Ukited  Nations.  NY..  Oct.  21.-PoUowlng 
are  excerpts  from  a  speech  today  by  Prime 
Minister  Shimon  Peres  of  Israel,  as  Issued 
by  the  Israeli  Mission: 

Terrorism  is  bent  on  injuring  the  peace 
process,  out  we  have  an  equal  determina- 
tion; it  will  not  stop  progress  toward  peace. 

We  reject  the  absurd  claim  that  resisting 
terrorism— rather  than  terrorism  Itself— un- 
dermines efforts  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  brought  more  trag- 
edy on  the  Palestinians  than  P.L.O.  terror- 
ism. Our  enemy  is  not  a  people,  a  race,  a  re- 
ligion, or  a  community.  Our  enemy  is  bellig- 
erency, hatred,  and  death.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  Palestinian  problem.  We  recognize 
the  need  to  solve  it  honorably.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  solution  but  through 
diplomatic  means.  Prom  this  rostrum.  I  call 
upon  the  Palestinian  people  to  put  an  end 
to  rejectionism  and  belligerency.  'jCt  us  talk. 
Come  forth  and  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
State  of  Israel— our  wish  to  live  in  peace  and 
our  need  for  security.  Let  us  face  each  other 
as  free  men  and  women,  across  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

Let  us  argue,  but  not  fight.  Let  us  arm 
ourselves  with  reason.  Let  us  not  reason 
with  arms. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  dispute 
between  us.  we  have  urged  our  PaJestinian 
neighbors  to  reach  an  accommodation. 

For  all  these  years,  our  hand  remained 
outstretched  In  vain,  and  the  reply  we  heard 
was  the  echo  of  our  own  voices. 
VISIT  BY  sadat 

When  President  Sadat  came  to  Jerusalem, 
the  course  of  history  for  all  of  us  was 
changed.  He  found  Israel  willing,  open  and 
as  courageous  as  he  was  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  The  world  looked  on  in  wonder  as  a 
conflict  which  had  seemed  insoluble  for 
more  than  30  years,  turned  soluble  in  less 
than  one. 

Between  the  48  million  Egyptians  and  4 
million  Israelis  there  is  today  peace.  Peace 
with  Egypt  was  to  accomplish  several  objec- 
tives: 

Sinai  was  returned  to  Egypt. 

A  solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem.  In 
all  its  aspects,  was  to  be  reached.  It  was 
agreed  that  full  autonomy  to  the  residents 
of  the  territories  could  be  a  promising  step 
in  that  direction. 

Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel— never  In- 
tended to  be  an  isolated  episode— was  to 
become  the  cornerstone  of  a  comprehensive 
peace  strategy  In  our  region. 

Peace  between  us  was  to  be  filled  with 
constructive  content. 

This  treaty  survived  tests  none  of  us  fore- 
saw. Its  full  Implementation  is  a  challenge 
and  a  hope. 

We  turn  to  our  Egyptian  friends  with  the 
invitation  to  breathe  life  into  our  relations 
and  to  raise  our  peoples'  spirits.  Let  us  not 
allow  gloom  and  doom  to  overshadow  our 
worthiest  accomplishment.  Let  us  make  our 


peace  a  success,  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  others. 

relations  WITH  JORDAN 

TTie  most  complex  issue— yet  the  most 
promising— Involves  our  neighbor  to  the 
east:  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  An 
issue  confined  not  only  to  borders,  it 
reaches  across  peoples  and  states.  Its  settle- 
ment should  also  comprise  the  resolution  of 
the  Palestinian  Issue. 

Middle  East  archives  are  filled  with  nego- 
tiating plans,  but  its  diplomacy  is  short  of 
negotiating  partners.  Thus,  this  is  the  hour 
for  decisions  and  statesmanship. 

I  invite  this  organization  to  depart  from 
the  tired  and  timid  norm  and  to  fulflU  Its 
destiny  as  enshrined  in  its  walls,  but  usher- 
ing the  parties  to  the  conflict  Into  a  new 
diplomatic  Initiative. 

Let  all  parties  to  the  dispute  facilitate  a 
new  phase  in  Arab- Israeli  peace  by  renounc- 
ing the  use  of  violence. 

This  new  Initiative  should  be  based  on  the 
following  principles: 

1.  The  objective  of  these  negotiations  is  to 
reach  pteace  treaties  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states,  as  well  as  to  resolve  the  Pales- 
tinian issue. 

2.  Neither  party  may  impose  precondi- 
tions. 

3.  Negotiations  are  t«  be  based  on  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolutions  242 
and  338  and  on  willingness  to  entertain  sug- 
gestions proposed  by  other  participants. 

4.  Negotiations  are  to  be  conducted  direct- 
ly, between  states. 

5.  If  deemed  necessary,  these  negotiations 
mty  be  initiated  with  the  support  of  an 
International  forum,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
negotiating  slates. 

6.  This  gathering  can  take  place  before 
the  end  of  this  year.Tn  Jordan.  Israel  or  any 
location,  as  mutually  agreed  upon.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  attend  an  opening  meeting  In 
Amman. 

7.  Negotiations  between  Israel  and  Jordan 
are  to  be  conducted  between  an  Israeli  dele- 
gation on  the  one  hand  and  Jordanian— del- 
egation on  the  other,  both  comprising  dele- 
gates that  represent  peace,  not  terror. 

POSSIbLE  BLtTEPRINT 

Aware  of  the  nature  of  this  undertaking.  I 
propose  the  following  as  a  possible  blueprint 
for  Implementation: 

Negotiations  may  produce  Intermediate  as 
well  as  permanent  arrangements.  They  may 
deal  with  the  demarcation  of  boundaries  as 
well  as  the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian 
problem.  The  Camp  David  Accords  provide 
a  possible  basis  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives. 

The  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  may  be  Invited  to  support  the  Initi- 
ation of  these  negotiations.  It  is  our  position 
that  those  who  confine  their  diplomatic  re- 
lations to  one  side  of  the  conflict,  exclude 
themselves  from  such  a  role. 

This  forum,  while  not  being  a  substitute 
for  direct  negotations,  can  offer  support  for 
them.  Indeed,  nothing  should  undermine 
the  direct  nature  of  these  negotiations. 

To  expedite  this  process,  the  agenda,  pro- 
cedure smd  International  support  for  negoti- 
ations can  be  discussed  and  agreed  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  small  working  teams  to  be  con- 
vened within  thirty  days. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  delegates,  let 
us  put  this  process  into  motion.  Let  us 
shield  this  flickering  hope  from  threatening 
winds.  Let  us  not  consign  this  moment  of 
hope  to  the  fate  of  missed  opportunities. 

Let  us  look  our  younger  generation  In  the 
eye  and  vow  to  do  all  that  is  humanly  possi- 


ble so  that  never  again  wlU  a  young  boy  die 
in  a  war  we  failed  to  prevent. 

The  sons  of  Abraham  have  become  quar- 
relsome, but  remain  family  nonetheless. 

I  hereby  proclaim:  The  state  of  war  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan  should  be  terminat- 
ed immediately.  Israel  declares  this  readily 
In  the  hope  that  King  Hussein  is  willing  to 
reciprocate  this  step. 

[Prom  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee  'Jordan  Arms  Briefing  Book" 
October  1985) 

Advanced  Aircratt:  The  Threat  to  Israel 
The  delivery  of  advanced  aircraft  to 
Jordan,  like  the  F-20A  or  the  P-16C.  raises 
disturbing  Implications  for  the  regional  bal- 
ance of  power.  Pronding  such  aircraft  will 
give  Jordan  for  the  first  lime  aircraft  com- 
parable In  quality  to  Israel's  best, 

JORDANIAN  THREAT  UT»I«t7X 

Geography  has  made  Israel  especially  vul- 
nerable to  attacks  from  Jordan— 

Israel's  longest  border  is  with  Jordan.  This 
300  Itllometer  border  is  more  than  double 
the  length  of  the  border  with  Lebanon  and 
nearly  four  times  as  long  as  the  border  with 
Syria.  Although  portions  of  the  terrain 
along  the  Jordanian  border  are  relatively  in- 
accessible to  ground  forces,  aircraft  are  un- 
affected by  such  limitations. 

Jordanian  air  bases  are  in  close  proximity 
to  targets  in  Israel  Amman  Is  barely  50 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  Mafraq  is  less 
than  100  miles  from  Tel  A\iv  As  a  result, 
ground  attack  aircraft  based  at  Amman  are 
only  five  minutes  away  from  Jerusalem, 
those  at  King  Faisal  air  base  in  South 
Jordan  are  only  7  minutes  away  from  Elat 
and  the  new  air  base  at  Ovda.  It  is  less  than 
10  minutes  flying  time  from  King  Hussein 
air  base  In  Mafraq  to  Haifa  or  Tel  Aviv. 

These  conditions  make  Jordan  the  state 
best  positioned  to  spearhead  a  combined 
Arab  attack  against  Israel,  especially  a  sur- 
prise attack. 

ARAB  PRioRiry  on  air  power 

Arab  air  forces  are  now  gl\lng  priority  to 
strengthening  their  air  forces,  since  they 
know  that  Israel  must  maintain  air  superi- 
ority in  order  to  survive.  Even  limited  pene- 
trations of  Israeli  air  space  could  signifi- 
cantly hurt  Israel  and  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance.  Targets  of  attack  could  in- 
clude Israeli  air  bases,  command  posts,  early 
warning  radars,  mobilization  centers  for 
ground  units,  naval  facilities,  or  other  high 
priority  targets,  the  loss  of  which  would  se- 
riously affect  Israeli  combat  cApabUitles. 

THE  COMBINED  ARAB  AXE  THREAT 

Jordanian  advanced  aircraft  should  not  be 
taken  in  isolation,  since  they  will  be  qualita- 
tively important  additions  to  the  overall 
Arab  air  threat  array  In  a  "reasonable  worst 
case  "  Jordan's  100-f  combat  aircraft,  must 
be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  total  Arab 
air  forces,  which,  excluding  Egypt,  exceed 
2100  planes. 

The  combined  potential  of  the  Arab  coali- 
tion is  significant  because,  unlike  ground 
forces  which  move  slowly,  aircraft  can  be  re- 
deployed relatively  quickly  over  long  dis- 
tances. Even  in  a  short  war.  Arab  countries 
not  bordering  on  Israel  could  swiftly  trans- 
fer aircraft  to  front-line  states,  thus  provid- 
ing reinforcements  and  replacements. 
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IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  2.  1985] 

$15  MiLUON  PlOHTKH  JET  HaS  EVERYTHIWG— 

BtTT  A  Buyer 
(By  James  O'Shea) 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  C A.— Poised  In 
the  shadows  of  a  cavernous  hangar  here, 
the  F-20  Tlgershark  fighter  jet  looks  as 
sleek  Eind  deadly  els  Its  namesake. 

Billed  as  the  fastest- reacting  interceptor 
aircraft  In  the  world,  the  Tlgershark  can 
fire  up  Its  powerful  engine  and  be  at  32.000 
feet  stalking  faraway  enemy  planes  a  mere 
2.5  minutes  after  its  pilot  hops  into  the 
cockpit. 

With  Its  21  onboard  computers  constantly 
monitoring  Its  sophisticated  electronic  con- 
trols, the  F-20  appears  to  be  the  plane  that 
has  everything.  It  has  missiles:  It  has  rock- 
ets; It  has  cannons;  It  has  laser-guided 
bomt>s. 

Indeed,  the  F-20  Tlgershark  has  Just 
about  everything  except  the  one  thing  that 
counts:  customers. 

Since  the  late  1970s,  the  Northrop  Corp. 
headquartered  near  here  has  pumped  more 
than  $800  million  into  development  of  the 
plane  that  Air  Force  Association  magazine 
called  "a  versatile  little  brute  .  .  .  competi- 
tive with  any  other  fighter  flying  today." 
Nevertheless,  the  company  has  l>een  unable 
to  sell  a  single  F-20. 

It  Is  not  for  lack  of  trying.  Northrop  has 
done  everything  from  tailing  the  plane  on  a 
"round-the-world  demonstration  trip  to 
making  a  recent  unprecedented  offer  to  the 
Pentagon:  company  Chairman  Thomas 
Jones  offered  to  sell  396  F-20s  to  the  Air 
Force  for  a  fixed  price  of  $15  miUlon  each 
plus  $2.85  million  for  all  the  spare  parts  the 
plane  would  need  over  20  years. 

That  is  less  than  the  $18  mUlion  to  $20 
million  per  plane— and  with  no  set  figure  for 
spare  parts— that  the  Air  Force  budgeted 
this  year  to  buy  180  of  its  first-line  fighters. 
the  F-16.  made  by  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

But  so  far  no  one  has  actually  committed 
to  buying  Northrops  plane.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  recently  reported  that  the  Air 
Force.  In  a  classified  planning  document, 
has  recommended  buying  some  F-20s  in 
fiscal  1987.  But  the  plan  faces  several  Pen- 
tagon reviews  and  still  could  be  altered. 

There  swe  many  reasons  that  the  F-20 
seems  to  fly  under  a  cloud  of  bad  luck.  Even 
its  most  ardent  supporters  agree  that 
Northrop's  loss  of  two  of  its  three-plane  Tl- 
gershark fleet  In  the  last  nine  months 
hasn't  helped. 

One  plane  went  down  In  Korea  last  Octo- 
ber at  the  tall  end  of  Its  world  tour  during  a 
flight  demonstration.  Then,  Just  as  congres- 
sional Interest  In  the  plane  surged  In  May,  a 
second  F-20  en  route  to  the  Paris  Air  Show 
crashed  during  a  practice  demonstration  at 
a  stopover  in  Newfoundland. 

The  pilots  in  both  the  crashes  were  killed. 
The  first  accident  was  attributed  to  pilot 
error  and  the  second  is  under  Investigation. 

But  as  tragic  as  the  crashes  have  been, 
they  are  not  the  main  retison  for  the  dearth 
of  F-20  sales.  The  Tlgersharks  biggest  prob- 
lem is  that  it  is  trapped  in  a  Catch-22  involv- 
ing the  United  States'  farflung  allies  and 
the  Pentagon's  vast  weapons  bureaucracy. 

The  F-20  was  originally  made  to  be  ex- 
ported to  U.S.  allies  and  not  for  use  by  U.S. 
forces.  But  America's  allies  have  balked  at 
buying  the  Tlgershark  because  they  view 
any  plane  not  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  invento- 
ry as  Inferior. 

Meanwhile,  the  F-20's  unique  status  as  a 
plane  developed  totally  without  taxpayers' 
fimds  Is  hurting  it.  Because  it  was  developed 
outside  of  the  Pentagon's  weapons  bureauc- 


racy. It  lacks  the  military  constituency  that 
normally  develops  sw  a  weapon  moves 
through  the  system. 

It  was  In  the  late  1970s  that  President 
Jimmy  Carter's  administration  called  for  a 
new  fighter  to  be  developed  and  built  with- 
out government  assistance  for  the  export 
market.  The  original  announcement— which 
still  haunts  the  F-20— sought  an  'intermedi- 
ate fighter"  for  U.S.  allies,  a  plane  whose 
"cost  and  performance  characteristics  would 
generally  lie  between  our  current  export 
fighter  the  F-5E.  and  fighter  aircraft  now  in 
production  for  U.S.  forces,  such  as  the  F- 
16  " 

Northrop,  which  also  makes  the  F-5.  re- 
sponded with  a  proposal  for  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  the  F-5  called  the  P-5G.  But  before 
that  plane  could  be  sold,  two  things  hap 
pened:  President  Reagan  was  elected  and 
his  administration,  reacting  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  presence  In  Afghanistan,  agreed  to 
sell  a  U.S.  first-line  flghter-the  F-16-to 
neighboring  Pakistan 

As  Air  Force  Association  magazine  noted, 
the  sale  to  Pakistan  marked  the  first  time 
the  U.S.  had  sold  one  of  Its  prime  fighter 
planes  to  a  country  outside  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  or  Israel  before 
deploying  It  domestically. 

Soon  the  Reagan  administration  sold  the 
F-16  to  Venezuela  too.  and  other  potential 
foreign  purchasers  started  asking  for  the 
prime  fighters  rather  than  an  "export" 
brand  viewed  as  not  good  enough  for  Ameri- 
can fliers. 

So  Northrop  went  back  to  the  drawing 
boards  and  developed  the  F-20  Tlgershark. 
a  fighter  that  has  structural  similarities  to 
the  F-5  but  Is  a  totally  new  plane  with  sig- 
nificantly higher  engine  thrust  and  per- 
formance Improvements,  according  to  the 
authoritative  Janes  All  the  World  Air- 
craft." 

The  trouble  is  that  Northrop  has  had  a 
hard  time  shaking  the  export  fighter' 
Image,  particularly  because  the  F-20  is  not 
in  the  Air  Force  official  inventory. 

When  the  world  tour  failed  to  produce 
any  orders.  Northrop  decided  to  try  for  the 
Air  Force  stamp  of  approval  by  proposing 
that  the  Air  Force  split  Its  purchases  be- 
tween P-16s  and  F-20s.  The  Air  Force  is 
committed  to  buy  792  F-16s. 

Jones  said  the  two  planes  i  re  comparable, 
but  the  F-20  requires  less  fuel,  fewer  spare 
parts  and  less  than  half  the  manpower  of 
any  current  fighter  aircraft.  He  said  It 
would  save  the  Pentagon  millions  on  each 
plane— savings  that  could  be  used  to  buy 
more  airplanes  In  the  Pentagon's  drive  to 
add  three  tactical  fighter  wings. 

"An  F-20/F-16  complementary  force,"" 
Jones  said  in  a  speech,  ""acquired  and  appor- 
tioned with  the  benefit  of  competition, 
would  reduce  procurement  and  operating 
costs." 

The  Pentagon  and  the  defense  indiistry 
were  stunned  by  the  offer,  and  it  has  had 
some  interesting  effects.  General  Dynamics 
Issued  a  statement  attacking  the  Jones  ar- 
gument as  "simplistic,  outdated,  irrelevant, 
unsupportable.  highly  conditional  or  based 
on  unequal  ground  rules."  The  F-16's  costs 
reflect  a  plane  ready  to  operate  In  a  sus- 
tained combat  environment.  General  Dy- 
namics said,  while  the  F-20's  reflect  the 
minimum  for  a  plane  that  can  operate  In  a 
limited  peacetime  environment. 

Nevertheless,  the  offer  has  struck  a  chord 
Inside  and  outside  the  Pentagon.  Air  Force 
Secretary  Verne  Orr  said  the  Jones  offer 
would  not  change  his  plans  to  buy  the  F-16s 
next  year,  but  he  did  indicate  he  would  like 


to  see  some  competition  between  the  P-16 
and  the  F-20. 

Meanwhile,  Brig.  Gen.  David  Hoff.  com 
mander  of  the  Wisconsin  Air  National 
Guard,  analyzed  the  Jones  offer  and  idvo- 
cated  that  the  Air  Force  buy  some  F-20s  in 
fiscal  1986 

"By  reducing  the  (purchase  of)  F-16s  by 
19. "  he  said,  [the  Air  Forcel  could  pur 
chase  32  F-20s.  The  Air  Force  would  have 
more  aircraft  and  more  combat  capability 
with  no  increase  in  the  budget." 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
also  weighed  in  by  Including  a  provision  in 
its  fiscal  1986  military  authorization  bill  re- 
quiring a  competition  between  the  P-16  and 
F-20  In  1987. 

But  most  insiders  still  are  taking  a  wait 
and-see  attitude.  The  Air  Force,  they  note, 
was  impressed  when  the  Navy  used  compet- 
ing bids  to  force  down  the  price  of  some  F- 
16s  it  bought,  though  General  Dynamics 
says  the  planes  sold  to  the  Navy  were 
stripped-down  versions. 

(Prom  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee  "Jordan  Arms  Briefing  Book," 
October  19851 

The  Threat  or  Stinger  Missiles  roR  Israel 

The  Stinger  Is  an  Ideal  terrorist  weapon. 
It  can  be  easily  carried  by  one  man.  and  has 
a  warhead  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy 
civilian  aircraft.  It  is  also  far  more  effective 
than  the  old  SA-7  missiles  now  used  by  PLO 
terrorists.  Civilian  aircraft  from  most  coun- 
tries have  no  defenses  at  all  against  anti-air- 
craft missiles.  Israeli  commercial  aircraft  do 
have  countermeasures  against  the  less  so- 
phisticated SA-7.  but  existing  equipment 
may  well  be  Ineffective  against  the  Stinger. 

Because  the  Jordanian  military  includes 
many  Palestinians.  Including  some  poten- 
tially sympathetic  to  the  PLO.  it  Is  all  too 
likely  that  Stingers  could  be  stolen  and  used 
as  a  terrorist  weapon.  While  safeguards  c^n 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  terrorists  obtaining 
the  missiles,  there  Is  no  way  to  guarantee 
that  the  Stingers  will  stay  out  of  the  hands 
of  terrorists. 

Jordanian  assurances  to  the  United  States 
on  the  use  and  security  of  Stingers  are  not 
worth  very  much.  In  1964.  King  Hussein 
agreed,  as  part  of  deal  to  obtain  American 
M-48  Patton  tanks,  that  they  would  not  be 
deployed  to  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan 
River.  However.  In  May  1967  Jordan  Joined 
In  an  alliance  with  Egypt  against  Israel  and 
moved  those  tanlis  across  the  Jordan.  Two 
weeks  later  those  tanks  were  attacking  Is- 
raeli troops. 

Supplying  the  Stinger  to  Jordan  also  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
military  balance.  Elach  new  advanced 
weapon  supplied  to  Arab  countries  hostile 
to  Israel  adds  to  the  burden  of  Israel  s  de- 
fense. Although  Jordan  already  possesses 
the  older  American  Redeye  shoulder-fired 
antiaircraft  missile  and  the  similar  but  less 
capable  Soviet  SA-14.  neither  of  these  mis- 
siles pose  the  same  threat  as  the  Stinger. 

Israel  will  be  forced  to  develop  new  coun- 
termeasures devices  to  foil  the  Stinger,  will 
then  have  to  build  and  Install  the  equip- 
ment on  all  of  Israels  aircraft.  This  will  be 
a  costly  process,  and  reductions  in  Israel's 
defense  budget  will  make  it  difficult  to  Im- 
plement such  a  program.  Until  the  new 
countermeasures  are  fielded  (a  process  that 
could  take  some  time),  Israeli  aircraft  will 
remain  highly  vulnerable  to  the  Stinger. 

Supplying  Stingers  to  Jordan  could  also 
endanger  the  secrets  of  this  Important  air 
defense  weapon.  The  Jordanians  buy  anti- 


aircraft weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
it  is  possible  that  Soviet  intelligence  officers 
posted  to  Jordan  as  military  advisors  could 
gain  access  to  Stinger  secrets. 

description:  the  stinger  ANTIAIRCRArr 
MISSILE 

The  Stinger  is  a  man-portable,  flre-and- 
forget  antiaircraft  missile  system.  It  has  a 
range  of  5.000  meters  and  can  hit  planes  at 
altitudes  of  up  to  3,000  meters. 

The  Stinger  only  entered  service  with  the 
U.S.  mlllUry  In  1981.  It  replaces  the 
Redeye,  a  less  capable  weapon  currently 
used  by  Israel.  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Army.  "Stinger 
overcomes  many  of  Redeye's  shortcomings 
with  improved  range  and  maneuverability, 
the  ability  to  attack  much  faster  targets, 
and,  most  importantly,  the  ability  to  attack 
aircraft  from  any  angle.  "  In  contrast,  older 
mlsSiles  of  this  type,  like  the  Redeye  or  the 
SA-7,  can  only  attack  enemy  aircraft  from 
behind.  In  addition,  countermeasures  used 
to  confuse  the  older  missiles  are  ineffective 
against  the  Stinger. 

The  Stinger  has  been  sold  to  Italy,  Japan, 
Netherlands,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  South 
Korea. 

STINGER 

Mission:  Stinger  Is  a  shoulder-fired,  infra- 
red homing  missile  system  whose  mission  is 
to  provide  air  defense  coverage  to  even  the 
smallest  of  combat  units.  The  missile  homes 
on  the  heat  emitted  by  either  jet  or  propel- 
ler-driven fixed-wing  aircraft  or  helicopters, 
and  employs  a  proportional  navigational 
system  that  allows  It  to  fly  an  Intercept 
course  to  the  target.  A  Stinger  crew  visually 
acquires  Its  target  and  electronically  Inter- 
rogates it  to  determine  if  It  is  a  friend.  The 
missile  notifies  the  gunner  when  It  has  a 
"lock  "  on  the  target.  It  Is  then  fired  from 
the  tube  by  a  small  launch  motor.  Once  the 
missile  has  traveled  a  safe  distance  from  the 
gunner.  Its  main  engine  Ignites  and  propels 
it  to  the  target.  Stinger  Is  stored  In  a  sealed 
tube,  requires  no  maintenance  in  the  field, 
and  Is  designed  to  withstand  the  rigors  of 
the  battlefield.  It  is  replacing  the  Redeye 
system.  It  can  attack  much  faster  targets 
than  Redeye,  and  most  importantly,  can  de- 
stroy aircraft  from  any  angle. 

Soviet  counterpart:  There  Is  no  direct 
Soviet  counterpart  to  the  Stinger  system. 
The  SA-7.  the  Soviet  manportable  air  de- 
fense system.  Is  comparable  to  the  US 
Redeye,  the  predecessor  to  Stinger.  With  a 
range  and  altitude  capabUlty  of  approxi- 
mately 3  km,  and  only  a  tall  chase  capabil- 
ity, the  SA-7  was  used  extensively  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  Middle  East.  The  SA-7  Is  de- 
ployed with  the  maneuver  units  throughout 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Program  status:  Stinger  Is  In  production 
and  was  operationally  deployed  to  Germany 
In  February  1981  and  to  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  In  April  1982.  A  follow-on  seeker  of 
advanced  design  (Stlnger-POST)  completed 
full-scale  engineering  development  In  1982. 

Contractors:  General  Dynamics  (Pomona, 
CA).  Teledyne  Electronics  (Newbury  Park, 
CA). 

STINGER— ONE  MAN  AIR  DEFENSE  ' 

In  order  to  counter  the  present  and  the 
next  generation  advanced  ground  attack  air- 
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craft  in  the  modem  battlefield  environment, 
a  new  man-portable  air  defense  system  Is 
being  developed  for  the  US  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  by  General  Dynamics" 
Pomona  Division.  This  system,  designated 
Stinger  [Initially  known  as  Redeye  in.  Is  de- 
signed to  replace  Redeye,  General  Dynam 
Ics'  original  man-portable,  shoulder-fired. 
Infrared- homing  anti-aircraft  missile. 

The  mission  of  the  Stinger  weapon  system 
is  to  provide  air  defense  to  battalions  aind 
selected  combat  support  units  operating 
near  the  forward  edge  of  a  battle  area 
(FEBA).  and  to  those  units  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  vulnerable  to  high-speed,  low- 
level,  attacking  or  penetrating  aircraft.  Ad- 
ditionally. Stinger  can  be  used  to  defend 
small  vital  areas  and  to  support  early  phases 
of  air  mobile  and  airborne  operations.  Infra- 
red passive  guidance  truly  permits  a  "fire 
and  forget "  weapon;  the  ground  soldier  thus 
has  no  guidance  function  under  stress  of 
battle. 

Stinger  was  evolved  from,  and  resembles 
Redeye,  but  uses  more  modem  technology. 
Like  Redeye.  It  Is  also  shoulder-fired,  and 
travels  at  suijersonlc  speeds.  It  incorporat«s 
improved  infrared  devices  and  an  advanced 
guidance  technique.  Thus,  with  its  all-aspect 
Infrared  seeker,  Stinger  should  considerably 
out-perform  Redeye,  whose  infrared  seeker 
limited  it  to  effectively  attacking  jets  from 
behind.  Also  used  In  Stinger  are  an  Im- 
proved fuze,  and  a  high  performance  pro- 
pulsion system,  which  should  give  the 
weapon  a  greater  range  and  velocity.  Provi- 
sion has  also  been  made  for  re-uslng  the 
gripstock.  and,  unlike  Redeye,  an  Identifica- 
tion Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  interrogator  is  in- 
corporated. 

Compared  to  Redeye.  Stinger  Is  a  slightly 
larger  weapon;  Its  overall  length  of  60  In 
(1.52  m)  Is  about  20%  greater.  whUe  Its 
weight  of  33.4  lb  (15,1  kg)  Is  about  16% 
heavier.  A  separate  belt  pack  powers  the 
IFF  Interrogator, 

WEAPON  DETAILS 

The  Stinger  weapon  is  made  up  of  a  mis- 
sile round  (I.e.  the  missile  and  launch  motor 
located  In  a  launch  tube  assembly)  mated  to 
a  separable  gripstock.  The  guided  missile  is 
of  a  passive  Infrared  homing  type  with  sev- 
eral subsystems  Integrated  for  effective  de- 
livery of  a  hlt-to-klll  warhead.  It  consists  of 
a  guidance  section,  warhead  section,  and 
launch  and  flight  motors.  In  addition  to  the 
launch  tube,  the  launch  tube  assembly  in- 
cludes the  sight,  gyro  activator,  umbilical, 
window-retainer,  aft  cover,  and  a  sling.  The 
gripstock  structure  contains  the  receptacle 
for  a  battery  coolant  unit,  impulse  genera- 
tor, fire  trigger.  IFF  Interrogate  switch  and 
antenna,  and  control  electronics  for  gyro 
drive  and  acquisition  enhancement.  Missile 
and  launch  motor— The  missile  Is  solid 
rocket  propelled,  with  passive  Infrared  guid- 
ance. It  consists  of  a  guidance  section 
(seeker,  guidance  electronics,  control  sur- 
face assembly,  and  missile  battery),  warhead 
section,  launch  and  dual-thrust  rocket 
motors,  and  tall  assembly. 

The  seeker  section  contains  the  seeker 
head  and  electronics  assembly.  This  section 
optically  tracks  Infrared  energy  from  a 
target  and  supplies  an  acquisition  signal  to 
the  weapon  operator  in  the  prelaunch  phase 
and  steering  signals  to  the  control  section 
during  missUe  flight.  Before  launch,  the 
gyro  Is  driven  to  the  boreslght  position  in 
which  the  seeker  fleld-of-vlew  is  aligned 
with  the  boreslght  position  of  the  launcher 
sight.  Infrared  radiation  from  the  target  Is 
collected  and  focuses  by  gyro-optics  onto  a 
cooled  detector.   This  seeker   provides   all- 


aspect  target  engagement.  Target  tracking 
is  accomplished  through  a  precessible. 
space-stabilized  gyro.  The  gyro-optics  as- 
sembly is  Initially  spun-up  at  weapon  activa- 
tion. A  seeker  head  coil  assembly  provides 
missile  roll  Information  to  sense  gyro  direc- 
tion, provides  precession  torques  to  re-posl- 
tion  the  gyro-optics  in  response  to  error 
commands  in  the  tracking  loop,  and  senses 
look-angle  of  the  gyro-optics  relative  to  the 
missile  axis.  The  seeker  Is  equally  effective 
In  causing  hits  on  Jet  aircraft  targets  and 
point  targets,  characterized  by  helicopters 
and  reciprocating  engines. 

The  guidance  electronics  uses  an  error 
signal  from  the  seeker  to  develop  control- 
wing  movements  that  cause  the  missile  to 
fly  a  proportional  navigation  (collision 
course)  flight  path. 

The  control  surface  assembly  is  composed 
of  an  electronics  module  and  a  motor-driven 
wing  assembly  Two  pairs  of  wings,  folded 
when  the  mlssUe  is  in  the  launch  tube, 
unfold  and  lock  in  place  after  the  mIssUe  is 
fired.  One  pair  is  fixed  and  the  other  pair  Is 
movable  to  steer  the  mIssUe  in  flight.  The 
wings  are  moved  by  a  set  of  gears  and  an 
electronic  motor  In  response  to  guidance  sig- 
nals derived  from  the  seeker.  The  steering 
control  signals  are  properly  phased  with 
missile  roU  to  effect  the  desired  maneuver 
In  space. 

An  umbilical  assembly  Is  located  In  the 
control  section  between  the  fins  and  the 
electronics  package.  At  launch,  the  umbili- 
cal plug  Is  retracted  after  the  missile  one- 
shot  thermal  battery  Is  activated.  This  bat- 
tery provides  in-fUght  power  for  missile 
electronics  and  the  steering  motor.  The  mis- 
sile liattery  is  located  in  the  aft  end  of  the 
guidance  section.  The  electric  squib  In  the 
battery  is  activated  when  the  fire  trigger  is 
pulled. 

The  warhead  section  consists  of  an  explo- 
sive charge  and  a  fuze  assembly,  and  Its  case 
forms  a  portion  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  ml»- 
slle.  The  fuze  provides  for  safety  during 
handling  and  the  arming /warhead  detona- 
tion functions.  It  also  fires  squibs  which  ini- 
tiate the  flight  motcr.  After  safe  separation 
distance  from  the  operator,  the  fuze  arms. 
To  assiu-e  very  high  lethality,  three  modes 
of  warhead  detonation  are  provided  to 
assure  the  explosion  Inside  the  aircraft 
structure. 

The  separable  launch  motor  provides  ini- 
tial velocity  and  roll  rate  to  the  missile  to 
allow  the  missile  to  coast  a  safe  distance 
from  the  operator  prior  to  Ignition  of  the 
flight  motor.  Canting  of  the  launches  motor 
nozzles  provides  initial  spin  to  the  missile  at 
launch.  The  launch  motor  bums  out  and 
separates  from  the  mIssUe  while  in  the 
launch  tube.  The  dual-thrust  flight  motor 
[made  by  Atlantic  Research]  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  missile  airframe  and  provides 
propulsion  for  the  mIssUe  during  flight.  The 
thrust  characteristics  of  this  high  perform- 
ance flight  motor  were  selected  for  mini- 
mum inner  burning  (or  dead  zone)  and  max- 
imum outer  boundaries  for  very  high  speed 
targets. 

The  tall  assembly  provides  missile  roll 
rate  and  stability  in  flight.  Four  flat  slab 
folding  tails  are  attached  to  a  common  ring 
which  U  attached  to  the  flight  motor  on  the 
boattaU.  The  tails  are  hinged  near  the  base 
to  permit  folding  In  the  launch  tube.  The 
tails  erect  by  the  action  of  spring  force  plus 
centrifugal  force  generated  by  missile  spin, 
and  lock  into  place. 

Launch  tut>e  osaemWy.- The  tube  assem- 
bly consists  of  a  launch  tube,  and  a  sight  as- 
sembly used  to  aim  the  weapon  and  esti- 
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mate  range.  After  firing  the  weapon,  the 
gunner  can  discard  the  launch  tube.  The 
tube,  made  of  fiberglass.  Is  the  main  support 
for  all  other  ptu-ts  of  the  launcher.  The 
front  end  of  the  launch  tube  Is  sealed  with  a 
breakable  infrared- transparent  window 
(providing  acquisition  capability  without 
breaking  the  sealed  environment),  smd  the 
rear  end  is  sealed  with  another  breakable 
disk.  The  sling  suid  plastic  bumpers  on  the 
side  of  the  launch  tul>e  are  used  for  carrying 
the  launcher  and  protecting  the  weapon 
when  placed  on  the  ground.  The  missile  is 
sealed  in  the  launch  tube  and  Is  not  re- 
moved In  the  field  except  by  firing.  This 
sealed-from-the-factory  technique  obviates 
need  for  field  maintenance  and  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  high  reliability  of  Stinoer. 

The  sight  assembly  provides  the  means 
for  the  operator  to  aim  the  weapon,  track  a 
target,  perform  range  estimation,  and  Insert 
super  elevation  and  lead.  The  sight  assem- 
bly and  acquisition  Indicator  are  mounted 
on  a  sight  cover  that  can  be  folded  out  of 
the  way  when  not  in  use. 

Audio  and  bone  conduction  transducers 
provide  alr-transmltted.  as  well  as  bone-con- 
ducted audio  Indications  of  target  acquisi- 
tion and  IFF  cueing  signals.  These  cues  are 
passed  to  the  gunner  through  two  paths:  ( 1 ) 
an  audio  speaker  via  an  air  path  through 
the  right  ear  canal  into  the  inner  ear:  and 
(2)  the  cues  are  passed  by  a  transponder  to 
the  skull  via  the  gunner's  cheekbone,  and 
then  Into  the  liuier  ear.  The  air-bone  trans- 
ducer is  located  at  the  aft  end  of  the 
weapon  sight.  At  the  time  the  gunner  shoul- 
ders the  weapon,  and  plsices  his  eye  to  the 
sight,  the  air-bone  transducer  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  gurmer's  right  cheekbone.  The 
Impact  of  high  noise  envlrorunents  such  as 
noise  of  battle,  or  restrictions  Imparted  by 
the  gunner's  clothing  such  as  gas  mask.  etc.. 
may  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  air  path 
transmission  to  a  marginal  condition.  The 
bone  transducer  then  provides  the  effective 
means  of  transmission. 

Gripstocfc— The  gripstock  Is  attached  to 
the  front  end  of  the  launch  tube,  and  con- 
tains electronic  circuits  and  switches  for 
launching  the  missile,  and  Includes  the  IFF 
antenna.  The  pistol  grip,  near  the  centre  of 
balfuice.  is  the  natural  righthand  hold  point 
of  the  weapon.  The  gunner  operates  the  ac- 
tivation switch,  using  his  right  thumb,  and 
the  firing  trigger,  using  his  index  finger. 
Forward  of  the  pistol  grip  Is  a  battery /cool- 
ant unit  receptacle,  that  has  a  receptacle 
cap  installed  when  the  weapon  Is  not  In  use. 
The  left  hand  operates  an  uncage  switch, 
which  allows  the  missile  seeker  to  track  the 
target.  Inside  the  gripstock  are  the  electron- 
ics package  that  performs  the  prelaunch 
missile  functions,  the  tubing  to  supply  cool- 
ing gas  to  the  missile,  and  the  umbilical  as- 
sembly that  completes  electrical  cormec- 
tlons  between  the  launcher  and  the  missile. 
A  battery/coolant  unit  (BCU)  is  inserted  In 
the  battery  gas  receptacle  when  the  weapon 
Is  to  be  ready  to  fire.  If  the  weapon  is  acti- 
vated and  not  fired,  the  BCU  Is  removed 
and  another  Inserted. 

The  IFF  system  is  lightweight,  easy  to 
use.  reliable  and  extremely  rugged.  The  IFT 
tmtenna  serves  l>oth  for  transmission  of  an 
interrogation  signal  and  for  reception  of  a 
coded  reply.  Components  of  the  IFF  system 
utilized  by  a  gunner  are  the  Interrogator 
(belt  pack)  and  belt  pack-to-gripstock  cable. 
A  programmer,  battery  charger,  and  a  •  •  * 
input  computer  are  used  to  support  the  IFF 
system.  The  IFF  Is  powered  from  the  belt 
pack  and  csji  be  used  before  or  after  weapon 
activation.  On-weapon  components  for  the 


IFF  weigh  less  than  2  lb  (0.9  kg).  The  belt 
pack  weighs  6  lb  (2.7  kg). 

TABGET  ENGAGEKKNT.  TRACKING.  AMD  FIRING 

Engagement  of  a  target  may  be  preceded 
by  early  warning,  transmitted  by  voice  radio 
or  electronic  equipment  designed  for  this 
purpose.  Upon  early  warning  or  visual 
target  detection,  the  front  cover  on  the 
launcher  is  removed  as  the  gunner  shoul- 
ders the  weaix>n.  The  weapon  Is  activated 
by  operation  of  a  safety  switch  amd  electri- 
cal power  is  Instantly  supplied  to  both  mis- 
sile and  launcher  by  the  BCU.  In  addition, 
pressurized  argon  gas  from  the  BCU  is  ap- 
plied to  the  missile  Infrared  detector  to 
reduce  temperature  of  the  detector  to  a  re- 
quired level.  Electrical  power  to  the  missile 
activates  the  seeker  and  control  electronics, 
spins  up  the  gyro  in  the  seeker,  and  engages 
the  gyro  to  align  the  missle  fleld-of-vlew 
with  the  open  sight  on  the  launcher.  Power 
to  the  launcher  activates  electronic  circuitry 
that  enhances  the  target  acquisition  signal 
from  the  missile,  and  presents  It  to  the 
gunner  via  an  acoustic  air/bone-conduction 
transducer.  Next,  the  gunner  alms  the 
weapon  at  the  target  aircraft  using  the 
launcher  open  sight,  and  hears  an  acquisi- 
tion tone  indicating  that  the  seeker  is  on 
target.  He  then  depresses  and  holds  the 
uncage  switch  located  on  the  side  of  the 
launcher  gripstock.  allowing  the  seeker  to 
track  the  target  Independent  of  weapon 
motion.  A  continuous  acquisition  tone  indi- 
cates that  the  target  Is  being  tracked. 
Before  firing  the  missile,  the  weapon  is  re- 
positioned to  provide  appropriate  missile 
lead  to  Improve  capability  against  a  crossing 
target,  and  super-elevated  to  compensate  for 
tlp)off  at  launch,  and  for  gravity  action 
during  the  early  part  of  missile  flight.  The 
proper  suigle  is  achieved  by  locating  the 
target  In  the  sight  at  one  of  three  indicated 
positions,  depending  upon  target  aspect. 

Depression  of  the  firing  trigger  Initiates  a 
series  of  events  resulting  in  missile  launch 
within  a  fraction  of  a  second.  The  firing 
trigger  activates  the  missile  internal  battery 
directly,  provided  that  the  uncage  switch  is 
also  depressed.  The  missile  battery  in  turn 
energizes  a  pressure  cartridge  which  re- 
tracts the  umbilical  connector.  Finally,  um- 
bilical retraction  causes  the  launch  motor  to 
ignite;  the  launch  motor  bums  completely 
before  exiting  the  launch  tube,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  blast  to  the  gunner. 
The  missile  travels  approximately  25  ft 
(7.6m),  a  safe  distance  from  the  guiuier,  and 
the  flight  motor  Is  then  Ignited.  The  dual 
thrust  rocket  motor  propels  the  missile  to 
target  Intercept. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  RELIABILITY 

The  weapon  system  Is  designed  for  low 
life-cycle  cost  by  eliminating  field  mainte- 
nance. Organizational  maintenance  Is  limit- 
ed to  the  correction  of  visually  detected 
faults  on  the  exterior  of  the  equipment,  and 
replacement  of  some  external  components. 
The  only  tool  needed  is  a  combination 
pocket  knife-screwdriver.  The  weapon  re- 
quires no  field  support  equipment.  Stinger  is 
designed  for  a  10  year  shelf-life.  Verification 
of  weapon  readiness  is  accomplished 
through  a  surveillance  program  involving 
periodic  sampling  of  a  stockpile. 

WEAPON  ETTECTIVENESS 

The  high  lethality  of  the  Stinger  missile 
has  been  demonstrated  by  sophisticated 
computer  simulations,  missile  flights,  and 
laboratory  and  field  tests.  For  both  design 
and  evaluation,  an  extremely  detailed 
analog-digital  simulation  of  the  missile  in 
flight   was  developed.  The  validity  of  the 


simulation  was  demonstrated  by  comparing 
both  controlled  and  guided  missile  flights. 
In  the  case  of  the  guided  test  flights,  com- 
puter predictions  of  missile  trajectories  and 
intercept  points  were  made  before  the 
flights  and  were  confirmed  by  flight  obser- 
vations. Further  correlation  of  the  simula- 
tion with  precise  Intercept  point  locations 
was  done  as  a  final  part  of  a  simulation  veri- 
fication progrsim. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  fuze  and  warhead 
section  has  l)een  demonstrated  In  tests  using 
a  gas  gun  facility  and  a  high  speed  rocket 
sled.  Warhead  lethality  has  been  deter- 
mined by  U.S.  Government  laboratories. 
Such  predictions  of  lethality  have  been 
shown  to  be  conservative  by  the  destruction 
of  target  aircraft  In  guided  test  flights  In 
which  no  warhead  was  used. 

The  weapon  reliability  was  shown  to  be 
high,  and  was  Improved  through  the  tech- 
nique of  step-stress  testing  In  the  laborato- 
ry. By  this  technique,  the  missile  was  suject- 
ed  to  Increasing  levels  of  environmental 
stresses.  When  missile  failures  occurred 
either  due  to  long  periods  with  many  cycles 
of  operation,  or  due  to  extreme  environmen- 
tal conditions,  the  (allures  were  anab-zed, 
and  design  changes  were  made  to  Improve 
the  design  margin  commensurate  with  reli- 
ability requirements. 

Field  tests  with  weapons  simulators  have 
demonstrated  that  the  inexperienced  soldier 
can  quickly  be  trained  to  become  an  effec- 
tive gunner.  The  operator  can  visually 
detect  targets  and  rapidly  perform  the  pre- 
launch operations  in  a  tactical  envirorunent. 
Stinger  has  been  shown  to  provide  the  high 
effectiveness  and  mobility  necessary  for  the 
forward  area  air  defense  mission. 

[From  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  "Jordan  Arms  Briefing  Book." 
October  19851 

The  Danger  to  Israel  From  Jordanian 
Mobile  Hawks 

Upgrading  the  capabilities  of  Jordan's  Im- 
proved Hawks  would  significantly  enhance 
Jordanian  offensive  capabilities. 

First,  an  Arab  attack  on  Israel  is  most 
likely  to  occur  if  It  Is  supported  by  effective 
antiaircraft  weapons  to  protect  the  advance 
of  the  ground  forces.  Israel's  aircraft  are  Its 
first  line  of  defense,  and  any  system  that  re- 
duces their  effectiveness  increases  the 
c'litir.res  for  an  attack. 

Tne  mobile  Improved  Hawk  can  give 
Jordan  the  air  defenses  It  needs  In  order  to 
participate  in  an  attack  against  Israel.  In 
1973.  the  Jordanians  lacked  air  defenses, 
and  so  they  limited  their  participation  to  an 
expeditionary  force  that  fought  In  Syria 
under  the  cover  of  Syrian  air  defenses. 

In  contrast,  the  acquisition  of  sophisticat- 
ed air  defense  systems  made  possible  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  attacks  against  Israel 
In  1973.  These  air  defenses  destroyed  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Israeli  aircraft,  made  it 
possible  for  Egypt  to  successfully  attack 
across  the  Suez  Canal,  and  almost  allowed 
Syrian  ground  forces  to  seize  the  Golan 
Heights!  This  demonstrates  how  antiaircraft 
defenses  can  play  a  vital  role  in  making  pos- 
sible an  offensive  against  Israel. 

Second.  Israel's  small  size  means  that  Im- 
proved Hawk  missile  batteries  located  on 
Jordan's  border  can  hit  aircraft  flying  over 
nearly  half  of  the  country  Jerusalem  is  less 
than  20  miles  from  Jordan,  while  the  Im- 
proved Hawk  has  a  range  of  25  miles.  Thus, 
even  If  Improved  Hawk  batteries  are  de- 
ployed at  a  distance  from  the  Israeli  t)order, 
they   can   threaten   aircraft   over   much   of 
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Israel.  Even  the  potential  presence  of  such 
batteries  would  force  Israeli  aircraft  flying 
over  much  of  Israel  to  operate  as  if  they 
were  in  enemy-controlled  territory. 

Third,  the  upgrades  to  the  Hawk  would 
increase  the  lethality  of  the  Hawk,  and 
make  it  harder  for  Israel  to  locate  and 
attack  the  firing  units.  For  example,  the  up- 
grades could  include  the  new  agile  continu- 
ous wave  acquisition  radar  (ACWAR)  that 
employs  sophisticated  phased  array  technol- 
ogies. Such  a  system  could  not  be  Jammed 
by  Israel's  existing  countermeasures  equip- 
ment. 

Finally,  Jordan's  current  Improved  Hawk 
missiles  are  emplaced  in  concrete,  and 
cannot  be  moved.  In  contrast,  the  new 
equipment  would  be  mobile.  Such  an  acqui- 
sition would  strengthen  JordsJi  in  three 
ways: 

tl)  Increased  aurritiafti/iti/— Because  the 
existing  launchers  are  emplaced  in  concrete, 
their  precise  location  can  \>e  Identified,  fa- 
cilitating attacks  against  them.  In  contrast, 
the  new  units  can  be  moved,  so  that  Israel 
would  have  to  constantly  monitor  their  ac- 
tivity in  order  to  locate  them.  Since  the  dif- 
ficulty in  locating  air  defense  equipment  is 
its  biggest  defense  against  attack,  the 
mobile  missiles  would  be  harder  to  locate 
and  destroy  than  those  in  static  emplace- 
ments. 

12)  Support  for  offensive  operations.— 
Mobile  Improved  Hawks  can  provide  protec- 
tion to  ground  formations  attacking  any- 
where along  Israels  long  and  vulnerable 
border,  whllt  -he  existing  missiles  are  de- 
ployed In  such  a  way  that  they  would  pro- 
vide only  minimal  support  for  offensive  op- 
erations. It  is  impossible  to  concentrate 
static  missiles  in  forward  battle  areas,  and 
the  existing  missile  units  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced to  protect  attacking  units. 

/3J  Increased  effectiveness.— The  mobile 
missiles  can  fill  gaps  between  existing  mis- 
siles, or  be  rapidly  moved  to  new  areas  In 
order  to  ambush  attacking  aircraft.  Israel 
knows  where  the  existing  Hawk  batteries 
are  located,  making  it  possible  to  minimize 
the  danger  posed  by  the  Hawk  missiles  to  Is- 
raeli aircraft.  In  addition,  the  mobile  Hawk 
Is  designed  to  use  leap-frogging  tactics:  a 
fire  section  can  be  moved  forward  under  the 
cover  of  the  rest  of  the  battery;  once  the  ad- 
vanced fire  section  is  in  place,  it  can  protect 
other  fire  sections  as  they  are  sent  forward. 

Hawk  Training,  Readiness  Geared  to 
Fixed  Positions 

Zarqa,  Jordan.— Jordanian  Improved 
Hawk  surface-to-air  missile  crews  rely  heavi- 
ly on  realistic  training  against  low-altitude 
Royal  Air  Force  fighter  aircraft  trying  to 
penetrate  the  missile's  area  of  coverage  and 
on  readiness  rates  to  compensate  for  the 
vulnerability  of  fixed  air  defense  positions. 

A  U.S.  condition  for  the  sale  of  14  batter- 
ies of  Raytheon  Hawk  missiles  was  that  the 
weapons  would  be  tied  to  fixed  locations  to 
avoid  presenting  a  possible  threat  to  Israel. 

The  procurement  for  Jordan  was  backed 
financially  by  Saudi  Arabia. 
new  gcns 

Improved  Hawk  batteries  in  Jordan  are 
surrounded  by  mobile  air  defense  guns.  But 
these  guns,  while  they  provide  some  protec- 
tion for  missile  crews  against  low-level  air- 
craft, are  generally  ol)solete  and  need  to  be 
replaced. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  a  Royal  Jordanian 
Air  Force  Hawk  battery  located  in  the  hills 
between  this  Industrial  city  and  Mafraq  to 
the  north,  this  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Techmology  editor  had  an  opportunity  to 


observe  training  and  battery  operations  at  a 
fixed  site. 

The  position  is  a  blacktop  surfaced  area 
atop  a  hlU  760  meters  (2.432  ft.)  high  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  hills  that  run  north 
and  west  toward  the  Syrian  border.  Major 
components  of  the  missile  system  are 
mounted  with  large  bolts  in  concrete  so  that 
they  cannot  be  repositioned,  even  within 
the  fixed  battery  site. 

The  Air  Force  provided  a  Sikorsky  S-76 
helicopter  from  No.  7  Squadron  for  the 
flight  from  King  Abdullah  air  base  near 
Amman  to  the  Hawk  battery  and  to  Jorda- 
nian air  bases. 

The  flight  crew  for  the  mission  to  the  bat- 
tery was  Maj.  Nazih  Said  In  the  right  seat, 
and  Lt.  Bashir  Khasawneh  as  copilot.  At 
takeoff  the  visibility  was  approximately  100 
ft.  horizontally  and  150  ft.  vertically  as  a 
heavy  fog  surrounded  the  Amman  Interna- 
tional airfield.  Using  instrument  flight 
rules,  we  took  off  In  the  S-76  from  Runway 
24,  climbed  through  the  fog  at  an  altitude 
of  5,000  ft.  and  picked  up  a  heading  of  60 
deg.  toward  our  destination  approximately 
35  km.  (21.7  ml.)  northeast. 

The  fog  thinned  but  not  until  we  had  al- 
ready flown  over  the  Hawk  battery's  posi- 
tion, which  was  still  engulfed.  At  the  end  of 
the  fog  bank,  we  descended  to  an  altitude  of 
approximately  200  ft.,  turned  and  flew  back 
into  the  fog  at  the  low  altitude  to  try  and 
pick  out  reference  points  to  guide  the  heli- 
copter to  the  Hawk  position.  Once  inside 
the  fog,  visibility  was  sufficient  so  that  we 
could  pick  up  landmarks  and  navigate. 

A  Royal  Army  training  area  In  the  hills 
below  the  battery  could  be  observed,  and 
the  main  road  leading  from  Zarqa  and 
Mafraq  to  Iraq  was  sighted  with  a  convoy  of 
trucks  headed  for  the  Iraqi  border.  The 
training  area  runs  north  from  the  battery  to 
within  10  mi.  of  the  Syrian  border.  The 
Mach  2.7  Hawk  has  a  40-naut.-nil.  range. 

We  landed  on  a  pad  near  the  battery 
headquarters.  The  Hawk  unit  is  commanded 
by  MaJ.  Mohammad  Gwesmeh.  He  ex- 
plained the  operations  and  training  of  the 
unit,  adding  that  until  the  past  year,  test 
firing  with  the  Hawk  mlssUe  was  accom- 
plished In  the  U.S.  Now,  however,  firing  Is 
conducted  In  Saudi  Arabia  for  selected 
members  of  Jordanian  Hawk  units, 

AIR  DEFENSE 

This  battery  Is  a  standard  Hawk  unit,  one 
of  a  number  In  the  central  group  for  air  de- 
fense. It  Is  positioned  to  protect  not  only 
the  high  value  Industrial  complex  In  Zarqa, 
but  Royal  air  bases  north  and  east  against 
Syria,  and  to  the  west  against  Israeli  air- 
craft. 

The  Hawk  site  is  close  enough  to  Israel's 
northern  border  so  that  Israeli  aircraft  can 
reach  the  position  at  low  altitude  within  1.5 
min.,  the  major  said.  Approximately  the 
same  warning  time  exists  for  Syrian  fight- 
ers, but  lack  of  advanced  avionics  forces 
them  to  operate  at  medlum-to  high-alti- 
tudes, not  the  low  flight  levels  of  the  Israeli 
Air  Force/General  Dynamics  F-16s  that 
constitute  the  basic  threat  to  the  Hawk  mis- 
sile sites. 

The  battery  headquarters  at  the  position 
is  in  the  saddle  of  a  ridgellne  and  the  missile 
launchers  are  located  on  fingers  of  the  hill, 
leading  off  In  several  directions.  They  are 
positioned  to  provide  overlapping  coverage. 

M-42  Duster  air  defense  guns  are  located 
on  the  outer  perimeter  of  the  site  to  provide 
limited  protection  for  the  missile  crews. 

Jordan  needs  at  least  25  Hawk  batteries  In 
a  mobile  configuration  and  could  absorb  and 
operate  effectively  28  batteries  composed  in 


assault  firing  platoons,  air  defense  officers 
here  said.  "The  mobility  is  more  Important 
than  additional  numbers  of  launchers."  ac- 
cording to  Maj.  Gwesmeh. 

Under  the  U.S.  Army's  Improved  Hawk 
concept,  an  assault  fire  unit  can  be  split  off 
from  a  standard  battery  as  an  independent 
element  to  enhance  mobility  and  area  cover- 
age. But  this  is  not  possible  here  when  the 
batteries  are  fixed  In  position. 

The  assault  fire  unit  is  especially  suited 
for  gap  filler  missions  requiring  minimum 
numbers  of  personnel  and  configured  ;or 
autonomy,  low-altitude  air  defense. 

The    assault    unit    can    be    employed    to 
extend   air   defense   closer   to   the   forward 
edge  of  the  battle  area.  An  improved  assault 
fire  unit  split  off  from  a  battery  Includes: 
A  continuous  wave  acquisition  radar. 
An  improved  platoon  command  post. 
An  Illuminator. 

Three  launchers,  each  armed  with  three 
Hawk  missiles. 

target  tracking 
Battery  training  here  is  constant,  with  a 
high  volume  of  aerial  targets  to  track  with 
the  radar  systems  of  the  battery.  Aircraft 
taking  off  from  and  approaching  the  inter- 
national airport  in  Amman  pass  this  way 
often,  and  nearby  fighter  bases  provide  tar- 
gets of  opportunity  for  radar  acquisition 
and  tracking. 

The  Hawk  missile  batteries  operated  by 
Jordan  came  both  from  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
ventory and  off  the  Raytheon  production 
line.  The  first  three  batteries  came  directly 
from  Army  units. 

battery  equipment 
The  major  items  of  equipment  associated 
with  an  Improved  Hawk  battery  are: 

Pulse  acquisition  for  detection  of  medium- 
to-high  altitude  targets. 

Continuous  wave  radar  for  low-altitude 
target  detection. 

Manual  and  electronic  target  processing 
within  control  central  centers. 
Range-only  radar,  a  J-band  pulse  radar. 
Illuminator    designed    to    illuminate    the 
target  with  radio  frequency  energy  and  to 
pro/lde  a  reference  signal  to  the  mIssUe. 

Hawk  (homing  aU  the  way  killer)  missile, 
a  semiactlve  homing  weapon  with  propor- 
tional guidance  for  navigation. 

Detection  of  a  target  occurs  when  the  pa- 
rameters from  the  acquisition  radar  meet 
criteria  from  the  automatic  data  processor 
selection.  The  target  Is  then  eUglble  lor 
automatic  threat  ordering. 

The  automatic  data  processor  identifies 
the  target  by  correlating  with  identification 
friend  or  foe  returns.  The  automatic  dau 
processor  designates  a  firing  section  to 
engage  a  target.  The  high-power  illuminator 
locks  on  and  tracks  the  designated  target 
throughout  the  air  defense  engagement. 

The  high-power  Uluminaior  provides  data 
to  the  selected  launcher  to  aim  and  fire  the 
missile.  The  target  intercept  evaluation 
function  of  the  battery  begins  after  the  mis- 
sile warhead  detonates.  The  fire  control  of- 
ficer, using  the  high-power  Ulumlnator 
Doppler  data,  determines  whether  or  not 
the  missile  has  destroyed  the  target,  or  If 
other  missile  launches  are  required. 
clutter  rejection 
The  piUse-acqulsltion  radar  of  the  system 
operates  In  L-band  frequency.  It  uses 
moving  target-indication  circuits  to  provide 
high  clutter  rejection  and  staggered  pulse 
repetition  rate  to  minimize  movlng-target- 
crealed  blind  speeds  within  the  unambig- 
uous range  coverage. 
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The  sensor  Includes  several  advanced  elec- 
tronic counter-countermeasures  receivers 
designed  to  overcome  specific  types  of  Jam- 
mers. 

Off-the-air  tuning  permits  frequency 
changes  to  avoid  enemy  Jamming. 

Low-altitude  target  detection  Is  provided 
by  the  Improved  continuous  wave  radar  op- 
erating In  X-band  In  alternating  continuous 
wave  and  frequency  modulated/continuous 
wave  modes  to  provide  range  rate  and  range 
data. 

The  X-band  frequency  allows  the  well-de- 
fined antenna  lobe  to  be  positioned  very  low 
In  altitude  to  provide  coverage  of  low-flying 
aircraft  down  to  the  horizon. 

The  Improved  acquisition  radar  and  the 
pulse  acquisition  radar  are  synchronized  at 
a  scan  rate  of  20  rpm.  The  frequency  modu- 
lation Is  applied  at  a  rate  asynchronous  to 
the  scan  rate  to  prevent  dead  coverage 
during  frequency-modulated  sawtooth  fly- 
back at  the  same  azimuth  on  successive 
scans. 

With  a  new  single-sideband  unit  that  sepa- 
rates the  approach  and  recede  sidebands, 
the  improved  continuous-wave  acquisition 
radar  can  handle  high-speed  targets.  The  re- 
ceiver is  split  Into  main  and  side  receiver  to 
blank  strong  sidelobe  signal  responses  as 
well  as  electronic  countermeasures. 

Analog  output  of  the  receivers  is  convert- 
ed for  a  digital  signal  processor  using  a  time 
compression  technique  to  process  the  com- 
plete Doppler  spectrum  in  29  filters.  This 
signal  processor  detects  approaching  targets 
and  processes  the  digital  output  Into  the 
automatic  data  processor. 

An  analog  output  also  is  available  for  dis- 
play on  the  azimuth  speed  Indicator  and 
planned  speed  Indication  displays  In  the  bat- 
tery control  central. 

Gwesmeh  explained  that  range-only  radar 
operates  In  J-band  to  establish  range  on  an 
aircraft  target  when  an  Illuminator  is 
unable  to  obtain  this  Information  because  of 
countermeasures. 

The  range-only  radar  can  generally 
remain  free  from  jamming  by  staying  In  a 
receive  only  mode  and  scanning  its  tunable 
radio  frequency  bandwidth  for  the  presence 
of  Jamming.  During  a  tactical  engagement, 
the  radar  may  be  called  automatically  by  an 
Illuminator  or  It  can  be  operated  manually. 

TARGET  SEARCH 

The  Illuminator  searches  a  designated  ele- 
vation sector  for  targets,  locks  on  reflected 
energy  and  tracks  the  target  In  radial  speed 
and  angular  position.  It  can  acquire  high- 
speed targets,  track  small  cross-section  tar 
gets  and  perform  with  short  acquisition  and 
data  processing  time.  It  aLso  has  an  elec 
tronlc  counter-countermeasures  capability. 

The  illuminator  operates  In  J-band  with 
continuous  wave  low  altitude  and  sector 
search  capabilities  and  feed  through  null- 
ing. 

The  Hawk  missile  seeker  is  solid  state.  In- 
cluding the  microwave  local  oscillator.  The 
design  provides  high  gain  and  good  sidelobe 
control  for  a  limited  aperture  size,  as  well  as 
being  capable  of  a  monopulse  tracking 
scheme. 

The  receiver  Is  an  Inverse  monopulse 
design  where  the  bandwidth  is  narrowed  to 
its  ultimate  very  near  the  front  end.  The  In 
verse  technique  eliminates  large  signals  and 
some  electronic  countermeasures  that  re- 
strict dynamic  range  of  conventional  receiv- 
ers. 

WARHEAD  DESIGN 

The  Improved  Hawk  missile  uses  a  frag- 
ment  pattern   warhead   design   tailored   to 
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provide  a  high  kill  probability  at  large  miss 
distances  to  Increase  the  single-shot  kill 
probability  against  multiple  targets. 

The  launcher  slews  to  azimuth  and  eleva- 
tion angles  of  the  illuminator,  and  provides 
power  to  activate  missile  gyros,  electric  and 
hydraulic  power  supplies.  After  the  launch- 
er alms  the  missile  at  a  target  and  the  gyros 
are  up  to  speed,  a  lead  angle  command  Is 
sent  from  the  automatic  data  processor  to 
the  launcher  through  the  Illuminator. 

The  seeker  head  Is  space  stablllized  and 
the  missile  body  Is  pointed  at  the  lead  angle. 
The  launcher  activates  the  tniaslle  motor 
for  launch. 

The  launcher  is  equipped  with  electronic 
cutouts  and  sensing  circuits  to  allow  a 
shoot-around  capability  for  obstructions  In 
the  field  of  fire. 

This  permits  missile  shots  In  all  emplace- 
ment situations. 

The  commander  here  explained  that  most 
of  the  air  defense  persormel  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force  are  professional  military  and 
remain  in  the  field  10-15  years,  moving  from 
one  Hawk  battery  to  another 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  223)  to  pro- 
hibit the  sales  of  certain  advanced  weapons 
to  Jordan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard  to  the  second  reading. 

The  resolution  will  remain  at  the 
desk,  pending  its  second  reading,  until 
the  next  legislative  day. 

The  Joint  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

SENATE  JOIITT  RESOLUTION  223 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Inooye,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Bahcus.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  BiNCAMAN.  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Bvrd.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr,  Hart.  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Hitmphrey,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Long. 
Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr. 
McCoNNELL,  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rocketel- 
VER.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Trible.  Mr.  Weicker.  and  Mr. 
Wilson)  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  223),  which  reads  as  follows: 


Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

DISAPPROVAL  or  PROPOSED  SALES 

Sec  1.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
direct  bilateral  negotiations  l>etween  Jordan 
and  Israel,  the  President  may  not  issue  a 
letter  of  offer  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
proposed  sales  to  Jordan  of  advanced  weap- 
ons systems.  Including  advanced  aircraft 
and  advanced  air  defense  systems,  that  are 
descrll)ed  In  numbered  transmittals  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
October  21.  1985.  Transmittal  Nos.  86-05A. 
86-05B  and  86-06. 

PROHIBITION  or  deliveries 

Sec.  2.  If  a  letter  of  offer  has  been  Issued 
for  any  sale  described  In  Section  1  of  this 
Act  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
that  letter  of  offer  is  accepted,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  no  deliveries  to  Jordan  pur- 
suant to  that  sale  without  specific  authori- 
zation by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  for  the  record  why  I  objected,  so 
that  that  objection  will  not  be  misun- 
derstood. 

This  is  the  procedure  for  forcing  the 
resolution  on  the  calendar.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy appropriately  made  the  request  for 
both  readings,  under  rule  XIV.  It  was 
necessary  that  there  l>e  a  second  ob- 
jection, and  that  is  why  I  made  the  ob- 
jection. I  have  no  personal  objection 
to  taking  up  the  matter,  and  I  believe 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  In 
taking  the  steps  we  have  taken  today 
in  opposition  to  the  Jordanian  arms 
sale.  I  believe  it  would  not  be  in  the  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
escalate  the  arms  race  In  the  Middle 
East.  That  can  only  lead  to  greater  ex- 
penditures for  military  purposes,  less 
stability  in  that  explosive  part  of  the 
world,  new  dangers  for  our  own  securi- 
ty Interests  In  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  new  dangers  for  the  only  certain 
democracy  and  our  No.  1  ally  In  the 
Middle  East— Israel. 

I  have  been  delighted  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
others  in  gathering  signatures  on  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  on  the  pro- 
posed Jordan  arms  sale.  I  will  do  my 
best  to  see  that  this  Congress  does  not 
approve  of  this  sale.  I  believe  it  is  not 
in  our  national  security  Interests. 

I  have  great  respect  for  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  and  his  efforts  to  be  co- 
operative In  the  peace  process.  Beyond 
Anwar  Sadat,  he  has  been  the  most 
vocal  Arab  leader  In  the  Middle  East 
over  the  past  few  decades  talking  of 
the  need  to  achieve  peace  with  Israel 
and  the  other  countries  presently  in- 
volved in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel. 
But  while  Egypt  actually  managed  to 
make  peace  with  Israel.  King  Hussein 
has  continued  only  to  talk  about 
peace.  Peace  between  Jordan  and 
Israel  never  has  been  established. 
There  never  has  been  &n  end  to  the 
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state    of    war    between    Jordan    and 
Israel. 

Many  of  the  conditions  of  belligeren- 
cy remain  between  Israel  and  Jordan. 
The  Government  of  Jordan  does  not 
recognize  the  Government  of  Israel 
and  in  effect  does  not  recognize  yet 
the  right  of  the  nation  of  Israel  to 
exist.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unwise 
to  provide  arms  to  Jordan  under  these 
circumstances. 

I  have  discussed  what  the  implica- 
tions would  be  with  Prime  Minister 
Peres  and  Foreign  Minister  Shamir.  I 
asked  both  of  them  what  would  be  the 
consequences  In  terms  of  Israel's  econ- 
omy and  military  budget  if  this  Jordan 
arms  sale  went  through.  And  both 
leaders  replied,  in  effect: 

We  would  have  to  abandon  the  efforts  we 
are  making— like  efforts  that  are  being 
made  In  your  own  country— to  restrain  mili- 
tary spending.  We  would  have  to  spend 
more,  not  less,  on  military  matters.  That 
would  do  great  harm  to  an  economy  that  al- 
ready is  in  considerable  difficulty. 

Along  with  the  proposed  Jordanian 
arms  sale,  we  are  considering,  and 
probably  will  soon  have  before  us.  a 
request  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion for  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
which  could  total  as  much  as  $3  billion 
on  top  of  the  $1.9  billion  sale  for 
Jordan.  That  would  be  an  escalation  of 
military  expenditures  of  $5  billion  in 
the  Middle  East  for  arms  to  nations  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Israel.  I  do  not  see 
how  this  would  serve  our  national  in- 

I  asked  Secretary  of  State  Shultz, 
when  he  was  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  would  pay  for 
the  arms  sales  to  Jordan.  He.  replied 
frankly  that  American  taxpayers 
would  be  required  In  part  to  pay.  We 
would  have  to  have  an  appropriation 
to  loan  money  to  Jordan  so  that  they 
could  purchase  the  arms  In  the  United 
States.  Thus,  we,  in  effect  would  be  es- 
calating the  situation  where  we  pro- 
vide arms  in  one  way  or  another,  at 
costs  to  American  taxpayers,  to  both 
sides  in  an  arms  race.  And  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  folly. 

There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
this  Senator,  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  any  that  I  know  of,  to  making  arms 
available  to  Egypt  because  Egypt  has 
worked  out  a  peace  with  Israel,  our 
ally.  No.  1  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  And 
if  Jordan  is  able  to  follow  through  on 
all  the  talk  about  peace  and  engage  In 
negotiations  that  actually  lead  to  a 
resolution  of  the  state  of  war  and  to 
che  establishment  of  peace  between 
Jordan  and  Israel,  then  If  Jordan  feels 
a  need  for  arms  because  to  threats 
from  Syria  and  elsewhere,  we  should 
be  willing  to  proceed  to  provide  those 
arms. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  provide  arms  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  do  I  believe  that  we 
should  provide  arms  to  Jordan  simply 
If  Jordan  enters  Into  discussions  with 


Israel.  That  is  not  enough.  Discussi(«is 
can  go  on  for  years  and  for  decades,  as 
we  foimd  out  In  the  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  with  North  Vietnam  The 
talks  went  on  for  years  and  years  with- 
out progress.  So  for  me  simply  sitting 
down  and  talking  would  not  be 
enough.  We  would  have  to  have  talks 
that  lead  to  positive  acts  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  between  Jordan  and 
Israel.  And  I  will  do  my  best  to  see 
that  we  do  not  approach  an  arms  sale 
imtll  that  condition  is  met. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  Senator 
Kennedy.  In  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  the  sale  of  advanced 
weapons  to  Jordan.  Our  resolution 
says  that  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  direct  bilateral  negotiations  be- 
tween Jordan  and  Israel,  the  United 
States  should  not  sell  advanced  fighter 
aircraft,  mobile  anti-aircraft  missiles. 
or  any  other  advanced  arms  to  Jordan. 
Our  resolution  neither  excludes  the 
possibility  of  a  long-term  security  rela- 
tionship with  Jordan,  nor  our  future 
support  for  such  a  relationship.  But, 
such  support  cannot  be  based  on  King 
Husseins  good  intentions.  It  can  only 
be  based  on  his  actions.  Mr.  President, 
the  sentiment  remains  strong  among 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  that 
selling  advanced  weapons  at  this  time. 
prior  to  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  said  Jordan,  is  premature  and 
unwarranted.  This  is  the  basic  precon- 
dition to  any  long-term  security  rela- 
tionship between  Jordan  and  the 
United  States.  And  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  Mr.  President,  that  direct 
negotiations  do  not  now  exist. 

We  all  welcome  King  Htisseln's 
statements  3  weeks  ago  at  the  United 
Nations  and  during  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington that  he  is  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  the  Government  of  Israel, 
promptly  and  directly,  under  the  basic 
tenets  of  United  Nations  Security 
CouncU  Resolutions  242  and  338.  We 
applaud  King  Hussein's  efforts  to 
revive  the  peace  process  and  hope  that 
his  efforts  can  bring  a  lasting  peace  to 
the  Middle  East.  President  Reagan  is 
correct  when  he  says  that.  'We  must 
be  prepared  to  support  those  who  take 
risks  for  peace."  Indeed,  our  approval 
last  June  of  $250  million  in  new  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Jordan  should  be  viewed 
as  our  strong  encouragement  for  King 
Hussein's  efforts. 

However,  we  cannot  accept  the 
King's  public  statements  of  intent,  as 
welcome  as  they  are,  as  being  suffi- 
cient concrete  progress  toward  peace 
with  Israel  to  warrant  a  transfer  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  to  Jordan.  For  that 
reason,  we  think  the  timing  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  such  an 
arms  sales  is  imfortunate.  By  introduc- 
ing the  controversial  issue  of  weapons 
sales  to  Jordan  at  this  time,  when  con- 
crete  progress   In   the   peace   process 


may  finally  be  possible,  the  adminis- 
tration is  raising  unnecessary  and  po- 
tentially insurmountable  olwtacles  to 
continued  progress  toward  negotia 
tions  between  Jordan  and  Israel 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  seeking  a 
deliberate  confrontation  with  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  issue.  Indeed,  we 
have  shown  the  utmost  restraint  in 
pressing  our  conviction  that  the  time 
is  not  right  for  the  sale  of  advanced 
weapons  to  Jordan. 

Last  June,  73  Senators  cosponsored 
Senate  Resolution  177  opposing  the 
sale  of  advanced  weaponry  to  Jordan 
until  King  Hussein  enters  into  direct 
negotiations  with  Israel  On  Septem- 
l)er  9.  after  learning  of  the  administra- 
tion's intention  to  try  agam  to  submit 
a  request  for  the  sale  of  advanced 
weaponry  to  Jordan.  I  wTote  to  Secre- 
tary ShulU  reiterating  our  opposition 
to  any  sale  until  the  King  enters  into 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel  and 
asking  him  to  take  into  consideration 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  issue. 

On  September  26.  23  of  the  26  Re- 
publican cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 177  sent  a  letter  to  the  President, 
reiterating  our  opposition  to  the  sale 
and  urging  him  to  consult  further 
with  us  prior  to  the  submission  of  a  re- 
quest for  the  sale  of  any  sophisticat.ed 
weapons  for  Jordan  The  very  next 
day.  the  President  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress advance  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  wrote  again 
to  Secretary  Shultz  just  a  few  days 
ago.  Informing  him  that  more  than 
half  of  the  Senate  Republicans  and 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  had  already 
come  out  against  the  proposed  sale, 
and  urging  him  to  postpone  indefinite- 
ly bringing  formal  notification  before 
the  Congress.  On  Friday,  the  Republi- 
can leadership  warned  the  administra- 
tion that  the  sale  would  have  Uttle 
chance  of  success.  Nevertheless, 
formal  notification  has  come  just  the 
same. 

Mf.  President,  I  do  not  question 
King  Hussein's  sincerity  when  he  says 
he  is  prepared  to  enter  into  direct  ne- 
gotiations with  Isreal.  But.  I  am  even 
more  concerned  today  than  I  was  sev- 
eral months  ago  when  we  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  177  about  both  his 
ability  to  deliver  the  FLO  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  committed  to  U.N.  Reso- 
lution 242  and  338.  and  Israel's  right 
to  exist  and  his  desire  to  aUow  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  a  place  of  prominence  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

Mr.  President,  despite  King  Hus- 
sein's assertion  of  the  PLO's  commit- 
ment to  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338, 
Yaser  Arafat  still  has  not  explicitly 
stated  such  a  commitment.  The  tragic 
affair  of  the  Italian  cruise  ship.  AchiUe 
Lauro,  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  PLO's  ability  or  even  willingness 
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to  participate  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
process. 

The  PLO's  performance  in  London 
last  week  was  also  disturbing.  Since 
February.  Mr.  President,  Jordan  and 
the  Palestinians  have  sought  to  have 
such  a  joint  Jordanian-PLO  delegation 
received  by  a  Western  leader.  But  last 
weeli's  meeting  in  Britain  was  called 
off  when  one  of  the  two  PLO  repre- 
sentatives refused  to  sign  a  statement, 
which  Britain  and  Jordan  said  had 
been  previously  agreed  upon,  renounc- 
ing terrorism  and  violence  and  recog- 
nizing Israel's  right  to  exist. 

Doesn't  this  repudiate  Arafat's  al- 
leged commitment  to  King  Hussein 
when  they  started  their  joint  peace 
move  last  February?  How  is  It  possible 
to  believe  that  the  PLO  is  committed 
to  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338.  when 
at  every  opportunity  to  explicitly  state 
such  a  commitment,  they  refuse  to  do 
so. 

Indeed,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  hi- 
jacking of  the  Achille  Lauro  and  the 
diplomatic  failure  in  London,  how  can 
we  draw  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  PLO  is  a  dangerous  and  irre- 
sponsible partner  for  peace  and  re- 
mains committed  to  the  destruction  of 
Israel. 

In  addition,  although  the  King  has 
called  for  direct  negotiations  with 
Israel,  he  continues  to  do  so  under  so- 
called  appropriate  auspices,  which  he 
defines  as  an  intemationtil  conference 
hosted  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  which  the  fi.e 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  all  the  parties  of  the  con- 
flict would  be  Invited.  Mr.  President, 
two  of  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  have  no  relations 
with  Israel.  And,  as  far  as  all  parties  of 
the  conflict  are  concerned,  although 
King  Hussein  may  be  ready  to  recog- 
nize and  negotiate  directly  with  Israel, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Syria,  and  the  PLO 
are  not. 

Mr.  President,  we  especially  do  not 
need  the  good  offices  of  the  Soviet 
Union— a  nation  which  broke  off  rela- 
tions with  Israel  almost  20  years  ago— 
to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
Soviets  continue  to  stand  for  all  that 
is  wrong  in  that  troubled  region:  ter- 
rorism, subversion,  and  the  direct  sup- 
port of  nations  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  State  of  Israel.  While 
we  can  appreciate  the  King's  desire  to 
buffer  himself  against  radical  Arab 
States,  allowing  the  Soviets  a  place  of 
prominence  will  only  lend  further 
credibility  to  those  who  seek  to  sabo- 
tage an  Israeli-Jordanian  peace  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  understand  Is- 
rael's concern  that  her  security  should 
not  be  put  in  jeopardy  as  the  result  of 
a  transfer  of  highly  sophisticated 
weaponry  to  a  neighbor  that  has  not 
yet  in  concrete  and  irreversible  ways 
committed  itself  to  the  peace  process. 
At  a  time  when  Israel's  defense  forces 


are  attempting  to  reconstitute  them- 
selves and  when  Israel  is  addressing  se- 
rious economic  problems  caused  in 
part  by  a  heavy  defense  burden,  it 
would  be  wrong  for  us  to  up  the  mili- 
tary ante  by  providing  Jordan  with  so- 
phisticated weapons.  And,  who  is  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  In  this  volatile 
region  of  the  world,  where  the  cycle  of 
terrorism  refuses  to  abate,  that  these 
weapons  won't  fall  into  Soviet.  Syrian 
or  PLO  hands  at  some  future  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
going  ahead  with  the  Jordan  arms  sale 
under  today's  conditions  will  weaken 
the  Government  of  Israel  led  by 
Shimon  Perse  and  its  ability  to  accept 
risks  in  the  peace  process. 

In  short,  we  cannot,  in  all  good  con- 
science, support  the  sale  of  sophisti- 
cated arms  to  Jordan  at  this  time 
when  so  many  otwtacles  to  construct- 
ing a  meaningful  peace  process  have 
yet  to  be  resolved.  When  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  Jordan  actually  go 
forward,  that  is  the  time  to  consider 
Jordan's  request  for  sophisticated 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
King  Hussein  succeeds  in  moving  the 
peace  process  forward  in  such  a  way 
that  can  lead  to  direct  negotiations 
with  Israel.  We  join  President  Reagan 
in  his  hope  that  negotiations  can 
begin  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
my  expectation  that  on  the  basis  of 
such  results  this  Nation  will  then  ex- 
amine the  need  to  enter  into  a  long- 
term  security  relationship  with 
Jordan.  But  such  a  relationship  can 
only  be  based  on  results,  as  words 
alone  cannot  suffice,  and  it  is  the  goal 
of  our  resolution  to  insure  that  until 
such  time  as  Jordan  actually  sits  down 
in  direct  peace  negotiations  with 
Israel,  the  instruments  of  war  will  not 
ensnare  the  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
the  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tain additional  material  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington,  DC.  October  18.  198S. 
Hon.  George  Shtjltz, 

Secretary   oj  State.    Department   of  State. 
WashingtOTi,  DC. 

Deah  Secretaky  Shultz:  Once  a^ain.  I  am 
writing  to  express  my  very  deep  concern 
about  the  President's  Intention  to  forward  a 
request  to  the  Congress  for  the  sale  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  to  Jordan. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have 
been  circulating  a  draft  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  arms  sale  to  Jordan.  The  other 
original  sponsors  are  Senators  Bob  Kasten, 
Rudy  Boschwltz.  Daniel  Inouye  and  Alan 
Cranston.  More  than  67  Senators  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  be  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion—including a  majority  of  all  Senate  Re- 
publicans. I  anticipate  additional  cosponsors 
over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  t)elleve  that  the  fate  of 
the  proposed  arms  sale  is  crystal  clear  and  I 
urge  you  now  to  postpone  Indefinitely  bring- 


ing formal  notification  before  the  Congress. 
We  applaud  King  Hussein's  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  process,  and  we  hope  that 
his  efforts  can  bring  lasting  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  Our  approval  last  June  of  $250 
million  In  new  economic  aid  to  Jordan 
should  be  viewed  as  our  strong  encourage- 
ment for  King  Hussein's  efforts.  But,  the 
sentiment  remains  strong  among  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  that  selling  ad- 
vanced weapons  at  this  time,  prior  to  direct 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  Jordan,  is 
premature  and  unwarranted. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  take  into  full 
consideration  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  Congress  on  the  important  issue  of  arms 
sales  to  Jordan. 
Sincerely, 

John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  September  26.  1985. 
President  Ronau)  Reagan, 
77ie  White  Housf,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  I»resident:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  very  deep  concern  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's intention  to  submit  requests 
for  new  major  arms  sales  to  Jordan. 

As  you  know,  we  have  cosponsored  Senate 
Resolution  177.  opposing  the  sale  of  ad- 
VBUiced  weaponry  to  Jordan  until  King  Hus- 
sein enters  Into  direct  negotiations  with 
Isrsiel.  All  told,  73  Senators  cosponsored  this 
legislation. 

We  remain  firmly  convinced  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Senate  Resolution 
.177  was  orignlally  offered  have  not  changed. 
The  sale  of  advanced  weapons  or  sophisti- 
cated aircraft  to  Jordan  can  never  be  Justi- 
fied until  the  Jordanian  government  Joins 
the  Camp  David  Peace  Process  and  begins 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel.  Until  that 
happens,  such  sales  will  Jeopardize  both  the 
security  of  Israel  and  progress  toward  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  this  issue,  indeed  the  sense  of  the 
entire  Congress,  can  be  found  in  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1985,  which  you  signed  Into 
law  on  August  8.  1985.  Section  130(c)  specifl- 
caUly  states  that  there  must  be  a  Presiden- 
tial certification  of  Jordan's  public  .ommlt- 
ment  to  the  recognition  of  Israel  and  to  ne- 
gotiate promptly  and  directly  with  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  bellevi-  you  can 
make  such  a  certification  at  this  time.  It  is 
clear  that  King  Hussein  cannot  recognize 
Israel  or  begin  direct  negotiations  until 
Yasser  Arafat  Is  prepared  to  do  so  as  well. 
Despite  King  Hussein's  assertions  to  the 
contrary,  we've  heard  no  explicit  statements 
from  Yasser  Arafat  on  the  subject  at  all. 

In  Secretary  Shultzs  June  20.  1985  letter 
to  Senator  Kasten  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration's special  request  for  economic  assist- 
ance for  Jordan,  he  assured  him  that,  "prior 
to  the  submission  of  any  request  relating  to 
the  provision  of  arms  to  Jordan,  the  Admin- 
istration will  engage  In  broad-based  and  con- 
structive consultations  with  the  Senate, 
seeking  the  development  of  a  true  consensus 
that  such  transfers  are  appropriate." 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  consult  fur- 
ther with  us  prior  to  the  submission  of  a  re- 
quest for  the  sale  of  any  sophisticated  weap- 
ons for  Jordan. 
Sincerely, 
Alfonse    DAmato,    John    Heinz,    Larry 
Pressler.  Don  Nickles.  Frank  Murkow- 
ski.   Chuck   Grassley.   Mark   Andrews, 
Bill     Armstrong,     Bill     Cohen.     Dan 


Quayle,  Mack  Mattlngly,  David 
Durenberger. 
Lowell  Welcker.  James  Abdnor,  Chic 
Hecht,  Mitch  McConnell.  Paula  Haw- 
kins. Arlen  Specter.  Pete  Wilson.  Bob 
Packwood,  Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  Bob 
Kasten.  Jr..  Rudy  Boschwltz. 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMXTTEl  ON  FINANCE, 

Washington,  DC,  September  9,  1985. 
Hon.  George  P.  Skoltz, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  very  deep  concern  about  the  ad- 
ministration's reported  Intention  to  submit 
requests  for  new  major  arms  sales  to 
Jordan. 

As  you  know.  Senator  Kennedy  and  I 
sponsored  S.  Res,  177.  opposing  the  sale  of 
advanced  weaponry  to  Jordan  under  current 
circumstances.  All  told,  71  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues Joined  us  In  cosponsorlng  this  legis- 
lation—and Indication  of  the  depth  of 
Senate  opposition. 

I  remain  firmly  convinced  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  S.  Res.  177  was 
originally  offered  have  not  changed.  The 
sale  of  advanced  weapons  or  sophisticated 
aircraft  to  Jordan  can  never  be  Justified 
until  the  Jordanian  government  joins  the 
Camp  David  Peace  Process  and  begins  direct 
negotiations  with  Israel.  Until  that  hap- 
pens, such  sales  will  jeopardize  both  the  se- 
curity of  Israel  and  progress  toward  peace  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  thU  Issue.  Indeed  the  sense  of  the 
entire  Congress,  can  be  found  In  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1985,  which  was  signed  Into 
law  on  August  8.  1985.  Section  130  specifi- 
cally states  that  no  notification  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  advanced  arms  sales  to 
Jordan  unless  that  country  'Is  committed  to 
the  recognition  of  Israel  and  to  negotiate 
promptly  and  directly  with  Israel  under  the 
basic  tenets  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338." 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  June  20.  1985  letter 
to  Senator  Kasten  regarding  the  adminls- 
tratlons  special  request  for  economic  assist- 
ance for  Jordan,  you  assured  him  that, 
•prior  to  the  submission  of  any  request  re- 
lating to  the  provision  of  arms  to  Jordan, 
the  administration  will  engage  In  broad- 
based  and  constructive  consultations  with 
the  Senate,  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
true  consensus  that  such  transfer  are  appro- 
priate." 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  consultations  wlU 
take  place  and  that  the  Congress  will  have 
ample  opportunit"  to  express  its  views  op- 
posing any  request  for  new  arms  sales  to 
Jordan. 

Sincerely, 

John  Heinz, 
U.S.  Senate. 

73  CosPONSORS  OF  Jordan  RESOLnrioi* 
Introduced  June  4,  1985 
democrats — 4  7 
Kennedy.  Edward  M.;  Baucus.  Max;  Bent- 
sen.  Lloyd;  Blden.  Joseph  R.,  Jr.:  Blngaman, 
Jeff;  Boren,  David;  Bradley.  Bill:  BumiJers, 
Dale;  Burdick.  Quentin  N.;  Byrd,  Robert  C: 
Chiles.   Lawton;   Cranston.   Alan;  DeCon- 
clni.  Dennis;  Dixon,  Alan  J.;  Dodd,  Christo- 
pher   J.;    Eagleton.    Thomas    F.;    Exon,    J. 
James;    Ford,    Wendell    H.;    Glenn,    John; 
Gore,  Albert,  Jr.; 

Harkln.  Tom;  Hart.  Gary;  Henin,  HoweU; 
HoUlngs,    Ernest    F.;    Inouye,    Daniel    K.; 


Johnston.  J.  Bennett;  Kerry,  John  P.;  Lau- 
tenberg,  Frank  R.:  Leahy,  Patrick  J.;  Levin. 
Carl; 

Long.  Russell:  Matsunaga.  Spark  M.:  Mel 
Cher,     John:     Metzenbaum.     Howard     M.: 
Mitchell.  George  J.;  Moynihan.  Daniel  Pat- 
rick; Nunn.  Sam;  Pell,  Claiborne;  Proxmlre. 
William;  Pryor.  David; 

Riegle.  Donald  W.,  Jr.;  Rockefeller,  John 
D.,  IV;  Sarbanes,  Paul  S.;  Sasser,  Jim: 
Simon.  Paul;  Stennls,  John  C:  Zorinsky. 
Edward. 
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Heinz.  John;  Abnor.  James;  Andrews. 
Mark:  Armstrong.  William  L.:  Boschwltz. 
Rudy:  Cohen,  William  S.;  DAmato.  Alfonse: 
Danforth,  John  C:  Durenberger,  Dave; 

Gorton,  Slade;  Gramm.  Phil:  Grassley, 
Charles  E.;  Hawkins.  Paula;  Hecht.  Chic; 
Humphrey,  Gordon  J.;  Kasten,  Bob;  Mat- 
tlngly, Mack:  McConnell,  Mitch:  Murkowski, 
Frank  H.; 

Nickles.  Don:  Packwood,  Bob;  Pressler, 
Larry;  Quayle,  Dan;  Specter.  Arlen: 
Weicker,  Lowell  P.,  Jr.:  Wilson,  Pete. 

Senate  RESOLtmoN  177  Introduced  June  4, 

1985  and  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign   Relations   To   Assure   Israels 

Security.    To    Oppose    Advanced    Arms 

Sales  to  Jordan,  and  to  Further  F>eace  in 

THE  Middle  East 

Resolved,  Whereas  Israel,  is  a  stable, 
democratic  and  reliable  ally  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  security  of  Israel  Is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Jordan  continues  to  oppose  the 
Camp  David  peace  process; 

Whereas  Jordan  has  aligned  with  Iraq, 
whose  government  is  committed  to  the  de- 
struction of  Israel: 

Whereas  Jordan  is  purchasing  advanced 
weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  the  sale  of  advanced  arms  to 
Jordan  would  Jeopardize  the  security  of 
Israel  and  increase  the  overall  Instability  of 
the  region; 

Whereas  promises  to  sell  advanced  U.S. 
arms  to  Jordan  set  the  stage  for  an  unneces- 
sary and  divisive  confrontation  with  Con- 
gress: and 

Whereas  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  In 
the  Middle  East  is  contrary  to  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  Israel  and  Jordan. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that: 

1.  The  United  States  should  not  sell  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft,  mobile  anti-aircraft 
missiles,  or  any  other  advanced  arms  to 
Jordan  under  present  conditions,  in  which 
Jordan  continues  to  oppose  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  and  purchases  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  which  such  sales  Jeop- 
ardize both  the  security  of  Israel  and 
progress  towards  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

2.  The  United  States  should  ensure  that 
Israel  retains  ite  qualitative  military  edge 
over  any  combination  of  Mideast  confronta- 
tion states. 

3.  The  United  SUtes  should  focus  its  ef- 
forts on  bringing  Jordan  into  direct  peace 
negotiations  with  Israel. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am.  of 
course,  very  pleased  that  there  are  74 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution.  It  has 
strong  bipartisan  support.  We  have  29 
Republicans,  more  than  half  of  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  Senate. 
Because  I  think  we  all  have  a  very 
great  deal  of  respect  for  Jordan's  King 
;    Hussein,  some  people  may  wonder  why 


there  is  such  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  this  resolution.  Certainly,  we  ap- 
plaud his  efforts  to  advance  the  peace 
process  and  hope  that  his  efforts  can 
bring  a  lasting  peace  to  the  Middle 
East.  Indeed,  our  approval  last  Jime  of 
some  $250  million  in  new  economic  aid 
to  Jordan  should  be  reviewed  as  our 
strong  endorsement  for  the  King's  ef- 
forts. 

What  I  think  we  need  to  be  careful 
of.  and  the  reason  that  so  many  of  us 
have  joined  in  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion, is  that  we  are  concerned  about 
putting  everything  up  front  and 
having  no  leverage  left  afterward.  It  is 
one  thing  for  the  King  to  say  in  his 
public  statements  of  intent  that  he  is 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  promptly  and  direct- 
ly, under  the  basic  tenets  of  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Coimcil  resolutions  242  and  338.  It 
is  another  for  Jordan  to  actually  sit 
down  in  direct  negotiations  with 
Israel.  Our  resolution  simply  says  that 
we  will  disapprove  any  such  arms  sale 
until  direct,  bilateral  negotiations  be- 
tween Jordan  and  Israel  have  in  fact, 
begtm. 

In  short,  you  might  say  that  what 
we  want  is  performance,  not  promises 
or  statements  of  intent.  Direct  negoti- 
ations between  Israel  and  Jordan  is 
the  basic  precondition  that  we  t)elieve 
would  lead  to  a  long-term  security  re- 
lationship of  the  type  contemplated 
by  the  long-term  national  security  re- 
lationship of  the  type  contemplated 
by  the  President  between  ourselves 
and  Jordan. 

I  would  only  add  that  this  seems  to 
be  an  unfortunate  time  for  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East.  We  all 
have  great  hopes  for  the  peace  proc- 
ess. But.  frankly,  the  hijacking  of  the 
Achille  Lauro  and  the  hijackers'  possi- 
ble links  to  Abbas  and  the  PLO  and 
Yasser  Arafat  raise  some  serious 
issues.  The  refusal  of  a  PLO  member 
of  joint  Jordanian-PLO  delegation  in 
London  to  affirm  Israel's  right  to  exist 
and  renounce  terrorism  also  poses  a 
serious  problem.  The  prospects  for 
moving  the  peace  process  in  the  right 
direction  do  not  look  as  bright  as  we 
would  like  them  to  look. 

Therefore,  in  light  of  those  events. 
some  of  my  colleagues  doubt  even 
more,  not  the  willingness  of  the  King, 
but  the  abUity  of  the  King  at  this  time 
to  deliver  a  Palestinian  delegation  to 
the  negotiating  table  committed  to 
United  Nations  Resolutions  242  and 
338  and.  most  importantly.  Israel's 
right  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  attention  on  this  matter.  1 
very  much  appreciate  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  resolution.  I  have  appreci- 
ated the  good  working  relationship  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in 
this  matter,  along  with  Senator 
iNotrrE,  Senator  Kasten.  Senator 
Cranston,  and  Senator  Boschwitz.  All 
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have  been  a  very  Important  part  of 
this  effort. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
administration's  proposal  to  sell  $1.9 
billion  in  advanced  arms  to  Jordan. 

It  is  my  sense  that  the  United  States 
should  not  proceed  with  such  an  arms 
sale  to  Jordan  until  Jordan  recognizes 
the  State  of  Israel  and  takes  concrete 
and  affirmative  steps  to  commence 
direct  peace  negotiations  with  the 
State  of  Israel. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  that  the  adminis- 
tration not  proceed  with  this  sale  of 
arms  to  Jordan.  A  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  had  73  cosponsors.  In  addi- 
tion, that  resolution  also  had  the  sup- 
port of  over  half  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  during  his 
recent  trip  to  Washington.  At  this 
meeting  King  Hussein  pledged  to  end 
the  state  of  belligerency  between 
Israel  and  Jordan.  Although  he  made 
this  statement  to  a  group  of  Senators, 
I  question  King  Hussein's  long  term 
commitment  In  light  of  the  Jordanian 
delegation  walking  out  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  during  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres' 
recent  address. 

I  believe  that  the  arms  sale  should 
not  proceed  for  several  reasons.  The 
sale  to  Jordan  will  have  an  adverse 
affect  on  Jordan's  willingness  to  move 
forward  In  the  peace  process.  If  the 
United  States  agrees  to  provide  these 
weapons,  the  United  States  will  have 
made  it  clear  that  Jordan  can  stand 
still  In  the  peace  process  and  still  get 
the  arms  It  desires. 

Supplying  these  weapons  will  erode 
Israel's  margin  of  security,  thereby  In- 
creasing the  importance  of  the  strate- 
gic depth  offered  Israel  by  the  West 
Bsmk.  This  will  also  weaken  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  Israel  and  their  ability  to 
accept  risks  In  the  peace  process.  This 
air  defense  package  will  increase  Jor- 
dan's offensive  capabilities  by  provid- 
ing them  with  a  means  of  countering 
the  cornerstone  of  Israel's  defense.  Its 
air  superiority. 

Providing  sophisticated  arms  to 
Jordan  before  they  make  peace  with 
Israel  would  focus  attention  on  the  in- 
struments of  war  rather  than  on  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  to  the  area  and 
would  facilitate  am  Arab  offensive 
along  Israel's  long  and  vulnerable 
border  with  Jordan. 

In  the  1970's.  the  United  States 
waited  until  after  Egypt  entered  direct 
peace  negotiations  with  Israel  before 
supplying  arms  to  the  Egyptians.  This 
is  a  basic  principle  that  also  must  be 
applied  to  Jordan.  Providing  Jordan 
with  arms  at  this  time  would  reward 
them  for  not  moving  forward  in  the 
peace  process  and  discourage  other 
Arab  nations  from  participating. 


I  strongly  believe  that  the  Camp 
David  accord  is  the  only  means  to 
reach  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the 
problems  in  the  Middle  East.  A  sale  of 
advanced  weapons  would  undermine 
the  peace  process  set  In  motion  by  the 
Camp  David  accords. 

Mr.  President  on  October  10  I  wrote 
to  President  Reagan  expressing  my  op- 
position to  this  proposal  and  I  Eisk  that 
this  letter  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SEHAxe, 
Washington,  DC,  October  10.  198S. 
The  Prksiddtt. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidbnt:  On  October  1.  1985. 
a  number  of  us  met  with  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  during  his  visit  to  the  Senate. 
During  this  meeting  King  Hussein  declared 
the  state  of  belligerency  between  Israel  and 
Jordan  to  be  over.  Although  King  Hussein 
made  this  statement  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, he  still  Is  unwilling  to  make  it  public- 
ly. 

King  Hussein  claims  to  be  committed  to 
ending  the  state  of  belligerency  between 
Israel  and  Jordan.  I  must  question  his  com- 
mitment, however.  In  light  of  the  recent 
action  by  the  Jordanian  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  Jordanian  delegation 
Joined  other  Arab  nations  In  walking  out  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  October  2 
when  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  addressed  this  body.  The  Egyptian 
delegation  remained. 

King  Hussein's  approach  to  the  peace 
process  is  entirely  different  from  Anwar 
Sadat's.  Sadat  wanted  the  return  of  the  ter- 
ritory, but  In  exchange  for  the  Slnal.  he  was 
prepared  to  give  Israel  peace  amd  diplomatic 
relations.  King  Hussein  has  not  yet  provid- 
ed concrete  evidence  that  he  Is  willing  to 
recognize  Israel  and  begin  direct  negotia- 
tions. 

The  United  States  must  not  sell  advanced 
weapons  to  Jordan  until  King  Hussein  Is 
committed  to  negotiate  with  Israel.  The 
Camp  David  Accord  Is  the  only  framework 
for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  There  can  be  no  peace  without 
prior  recognition  of  Israel's  legitimacy. 

In  light  of  Jordan's  unwillingness  to  enter 
direct  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Israel. 
I  will  oppose  any  sale  of  arms  to  Jordan 
until  It  takes  concrete  and  affirmative  steps 
to  recognize  the  State  of  Israel  and  com- 
mence direct  negotiations. 
Sincerely. 

Arlxn  Spbctzr. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  57  years 
ago.  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
began  National  Business  Women's 
Week,  calling  it  a  time  "to  dramatize 
women's  contributions  to  the  econom- 
ic, social,  and  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. State,  Nation,  and  the  world." 
Each  year  since  then.  BPW  has  ob- 
served the  week  with  special  activities, 
seminars,  and  ceremonies  in  honor  of 
women's  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
business   and   economic  development. 


In  recent  years,  the  President  has  offi- 
cially proclaimed  the  third  full  week 
of  October  as  National  Business 
Women's  Week.  Governors  and 
mayors  throughout  the  country  have 
followed  suit  with  similar  proclama- 
tions at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  number  of  women  in  the  work 
force  has  Increased  dramatically  since 
the  first  observance  of  the  week  over 
half  a  century  ago— it  currently  ex- 
ceeds 47  million.  Though  barriers  still 
remain  for  women  entering  the  mar- 
ketplace, many  doors  previously  closed 
to  them  have  been  opened.  Women's 
expanded  opportunities  in  the  busi 
ness  arena  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  Important  work  cjuxied  out  by 
BPW  In  educating  employers  and  the 
public  in  general  about  women's  tal- 
ents, abilities,  and  accomplishments. 
BPW  continues  this  work  through,  for 
Instance,  its  national  council  on  the 
future  of  women  in  the  workplace 
which  honors  employers  who  are  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  their  women  employees. 

This  year,  as  in  years  past,  BPW  Is 
joined  by  other  women's  organizations 
and  businesses  in  paying  tribute  to 
women  In  the  business  sector.  I  join 
these  groups  In  saluting  these  women 
and  the  vast  contributions  they  have 
made  to  America's  economy  and  work 
force. 


THE  H0LUNGS-RUDMA_N  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  DEBT  CEILING 
EXTENSION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  voted  for  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Hollings,  RxrouAJi 
find  Gramm,  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
amend  the  labyrinthine  budget  proc- 
ess and  balance  the  Federal  budget  by 
1991.  The  decision  to  support  the  plan 
was  one  of  the  most  thought-out  ones 
I  have  had  to  make.  It  is  tough  medi- 
cine. But.  the  circumstances  are  far 
from  ordinary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
asked  Congress  to  increase  the  limit 
on  the  Federal  debt  to  $2  trillion.  The 
debt  has  grown  so  large  In  the  last  5 
years,  that  all  of  the  Federal  taxes 
paid  by  Vermonters  this  year  will  only 
pay  the  Interest  on  our  Indebtedness 
for  2  days. 

We,  In  the  Senate,  could  not  In  good 
conscience  vote  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  to  such  enormous  proportions 
unless  some  real  action  was  taken  to 
reduce  deficits. 

The  amendment  to  the  debt  celling 
legislation  sponsored  by  Senators  Hol- 
lings and  RuDBiAN  had  more  than  40 
cosponsors  from  both  parties.  It  would 
require  the  President  to  submit  a 
budget  with  deficits  within  certain 
limits  untU  1991,  when  the  President 
must  submit  a  balanced  budget.  Con- 
gress too  must  meet  those  deficit 
limits. 
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In  order  to  live  within  our  means, 
any  new  proposal  for  spending  above 
the  deficit  limits  would  have  to  be 
offset  by  cuts  In  spending  elsewhere  or 
Increased  revenues. 

In  addition,  if  Congress  falls  to  live 
up  to  its  obligations,  the  President 
may  order  across-the-board  cuts  In 
most  programs— defense  including- 
until  and  unless  Congress  comes  up 
with  a  better  way  of  cutting  excess 
spending. 

Half  of  the  excess  spending  would  be 
reduced  by  cutting  automatic  in- 
creases in  most  entitlement  programs. 
The  programs  themselves  would  not 
be  reduced,  only  inflation  adjustments 
would  be  limited.  And  Social  Security 
would  be  exempt  from  the  cuts,  be- 
cuase  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
would  be  removed  for  the  unified 
budget.  ,     _,   . 

The  Social  Security  trust  fund  is 
valued  at  more  than  $60  billion  and 
was  intended  to  pay  for  itself.  It  now 
does,  with  a  $6  billion  surplus  this 
year  and  a  projected  surplus  of  $116 
billion  in  1990.  The  trust  fund  has 
been  paying  for  itself,  and  more.  By 
keeping  the  trtist  fund  in  the  imified 
budget,  we  have  used  Social  Security 
surpluses  to  wrongly  hide  the  true  size 
of  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  addition,  most  means-tested  enti- 
tlement programs  were  exempted  from 
the  automatic  cuts  in  Inflation  adjust- 
ments. Means  tested  programs,  such  as 
child  nutrition  and  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  serve  the 
very  poor,  who  can  111  afford  to  have 
their  assistance  lag  behind  Inflation. 
Cutting  automatic  Irvflation  adjust- 
ments In  these  programs  could  drive 
thousands  of  Americans  below  the 
poverty  level. 

This  aspect  of  the  plan,  I  believe,  is 
In  keeping  with  our  efforts  to  restore 
fiscal  responsibility  In  Government, 
yet  remain  a  compassionate  and  civil- 
ized Nation. 

The  other  half  of  the  automatic, 
across-the-board  cuts  would  come  from 
all  domestic  and  defense  discretionary 
programs. 

A  lot  of  confusion  has  surrounded 
the  debate  on  the  across-the-board 
spending  cuts.  The  confusion  stems 
from  the  rumor  that  the  cuts  are  Inev- 
itable and  automatic.  Critics  have  sug- 
gested that  the  across-the-board  mech- 
anism may  give  the  administration  the 
tool  it  has  always  wanted  to  cut  do- 
mestic social  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  can  clarify 
some  of  the  confusion.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  about  the 
across-the-board  spending  cuts  is  that 
they  may  only  take  effect  if  Congress 
passes  a  normal  budget  resolution 
with  deficits  exceeding  certain  targets. 
And  those  targets  are  modest  by  most 
accounts.  Each  year,  $36  billion  in 
spending  would  have  to  be  reduced  or 
raised  through  revenues.  This  year, 
the  budget  resolution  cut  and  raised  a 


total  of  $37  billion,  and  Congress  was 
roundly  criticized  for  not  going  far 
enough. 

If  the  system  works,  the  across-the- 
board  cuts  win  never  be  ordered.  In 
addition.  Congress  should  be  able  to 
produce  the  savings  required  to  live 
within  the  limits  set. 

To  those  who  suggest  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  demand  that  Con- 
gress meet  the  deficit  targets  by  cut- 
ting spending  only  and  not  raising  any 
revenue,  I  think  the  record  needs  to  be 
examined.  The  administration  may 
not  support  raising  individual  tax 
rates,  but  has,  itself,  proposed  a  mod- 
erate minimum  tax  on  corporations 
that  have  avoided  taxation.  The  ad- 
ministration's corporate  minimum  tax 
would  raise  almost  $10  billion. 

In  addition,  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  across-the-board  spending  cuts 
may  be  ordered,  the  amendment  pre- 
vents the  President  from  picking  and 
choosing  which  programs  to  cut.  All 
programs,  besides  Social  Security  and 
means-tested  entitlement  programs 
would  be  subject  to  a  imiform  cut. 
Senator  Kerry  and  I  were  successful 
in  ensuring  that  all  military  contracts 
would  be  subject  to  the  cuts,  as  well, 
except  those  where  cancellation  or  re- 
duction would  prompt  a  penalty  larger 
thEui  any  potential  savings. 

Finally,  I  was  able  to  secure  an 
amendment,  which  I  hope  will  contrib- 
ute to  our  effort  to  bring  Federal 
spending  in  toe,  without  ever  having 
to  experience  across-the-board  spend- 
ing cuts.  My  amendment  would  re- 
quire all  large  Federal  contracts  with 
built-in  inflation  assumptions  to  be  ad- 
justed for  the  actual  rate  of  inflation 
each  year.  Such  an  adjustment  last 
year  saved  $500  million  In  the  F-16 
fighter  contract  alone.  And  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  estimates  that  up 
to  $40  billion  in  other  such  savings  can 
be  found.  The  savings  from  these  in- 
flation adjustments  would  be  applied 
to  reducing  the  deficit  before  any 
across-the-board  spending  cuts  could 
be  ordered.  And.  hopefully,  as  a  result 
of  the  amendment,  they  never  wUl  be 
ordered. 

It  Is  important  to  note  also  that  the 
Hollings-Rudman  plan  Is  flexible.  Its 
tough  new  rules  may  be  waived  in 
times  of  war  or  in  a  serious  recession. 
This  is  tough  medicine  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  some  cuts  are  going  to 
hurt,  but  we've  been  living  beyond  our 
means  and  we  have  to  stop  now. 

We  reached  this  point,  where  we 
have  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  to  $2 
trillion,  because  we  were  told  we  could 
cut  Uxes.  Increase  defense  spending 
and  still  balance  the  budget.  Maybe  it 
was  smart  politics,  but  it  wasn't  very 
good  economics,  and  I  opposed  it. 

That  is  how  we  got  here,  but  we're 
not  going  to  get  out  of  it  by  laying 
blame  or  playing  partisan  politics. 

It  is  going  to  take  a  bipartisan  effort 
like    the    Holllngs-Rudman    proposal. 


This  plan  adds  teeth  to  the  across-the- 
board  freeze  on  all  Federal  spending, 
which  I  have  supported  for  the  last  3 
years.  It  changes  the  budget  process 
itself  to  give  Congress  the  discipline  it 
hasn't  had  the  courage  or  the  political 
will  to  muster. 

Now  this  important  measure  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  a 
historic  opportunity.  Unless  we  act  to 
Increase  the  debt  celling  the  Govern- 
ment will  go  out  of  business.  And 
unless  we  act  also  to  reduce  deficits, 
America  is  going  to  go  out  of  business. 


U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 

MUSEUM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  was  the  official  ground- 
breaking ceremony  for  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Museum  on  the  muse- 
um's future  site  here  in  Washington. 
DC.  It  is  fitting  that  Americas  Holo- 
caust memorial  is  now  rising  on  Ameri- 
ca's most  hallowed  ground.  The  Mall 
that  stretches  from  the  Capitol  past 
the  great  monimaents  of  our  Nation 
will  now  Include  a  new  and  worthy  me- 
morial that  will  proclaim  to  all  the 
world:  "America  will  never  forget,  and 
America  joins  Israel  in  resolving— 
never,  never  again." 

At  the  ceremony,  bits  of  earth  from 
Auschwitz.  Bergen-Belsen,  Dachau, 
Theresienstadi.  Trebllnka,  and  the 
Warsaw  Jewish  Cemetery  were  mixed 
with  American  soil.  Most  young  people 
wUl  not  visit  those  murderous  sites  of 
horror,  yet  many  will  \1sit  the  Holo- 
caust Museum— and  they  will  see  for 
themselves  the  limits  of  humanity; 
they  will  learn  what  human  beings  can 
do  to  other  human  beings. 

Elie  Wiesel.  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  CouncU,  himself  a 
Holocaust  survivor,  eloquently  stated 
the  purpose  of  the  museum  during  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony: 

This  Museum  Is  not  intended  to  awaken 
hatred  or  to  separate  people— quite  the  op- 
posite; It  is  meant  to  bring  people  closer  to- 
gether. Paced  with  our  memories,  the  visitor 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  his  or  her  fellow  being's  anguish. 

To  a  large  extent,  Elie  Wiesel  de- 
ser\es  much  of  the  credit  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Holocaust 
Museum.  Through  his  leadership  and 
dedication.  Elie  Wiesel  has  brought 
the  need  for  this  museum  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  as  weU  as 
the  world.  And  his  tireless  efforts  have 
succeeded  in  making  his  goal  of  the 
museum  a  reality. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Elie  Wiesel's 
speech  at  the  groimdbreaking  ceremo- 
ny be  Inserted  In  the  Record  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  his  insightful 

words. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Address  by  Elic  Wicsel.  Chairman.  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council 

Your  Excellencies.  Secretary  Hodel.  Dls- 
tlngaished  Members  of  Congress,  Honored 
Guests.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

Today,  as  we  begin  to  lend  a  physical  di- 
mension to  our  relentless  quest  for  remem- 
brance, it  Is  fitting  to  express  our  profound 
gratitude  to  Congress  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  the  help  and  encour- 
agement they  have  offered  us  In  carrying 
out  our  historical  mandate. 

Outside  of  Israel,  ours  is  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  that  has  made  a  commitment 
to  establish  a  national  museum  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  six  million  Jews,  all  victims 
of  the  Holocaust  and  millions  of  other  vic- 
tims of  Nazism. 

The  help  we  have  received  has  always 
been  bipartisan  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
The  administration— irrespective  of  its  polit- 
ical party— has  never  refused  to  assist  us  in 
our  various  efforts.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  their  respective  staffs 
have  given  us  their  indispensable  support. 
The  general  public  has  responded  to  our  ap- 
peals with  the  characteristic  generosity  of 
the  American  people.  As  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  has  he  often 
participated  in  our  Remembrance  Ceremo- 
nies, but  he  has  also  graciously  accepted  to 
serve  as  Honorary  Chalrmsm  of  our  Cam- 
paign to  Remember.  On  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
Its  advisers  and  staff,  I  thank  them,  and  I 
thank  you— from  the  depths  of  my  heart. 

Now  It  Is  up  to  us  to  continue.  If  we  fulfill 
our  mission,  future  generations  will  benefit 
from  It.  But  the  task  Is  neither  simple  nor 
easy.  The  story  we  must  tell  cannot  be 
told— not  In  Its  entirety.  In  our  case,  the 
sum  of  the  fragments  does  not  convey  the 
full  message.  Words,  Images,  memories, 
prayers,  fears,  agonies:  How  does  one  com- 
municate the  burning  of  a  ghetto?  Or  the 
arrival  of  a  convoy  at  Birkenau  at  midnight? 
Or  the  dally  massacre  of  ten  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children,  some  buried  alive,  at 
BabI  Yar?  Woe  unto  us.  for  the  killer's 
imagination  surpassed  that  of  his  victims. 
Furthermore,  by  pushing  the  crime  to  its  ul- 
timate limits  he  deprived  us  of  the  language 
to  speak  of  his  crime. 

What,  then,  do  we  wish  the  future  visitor 
to  remember,  to  learn?  The  fragility  of  the 
human  condition?  The  vulnerability  of  cul- 
ture sjid  education?  The  monstrous  powers 
of  political  fanaticism?  The  dangers  inher- 
ent In  Indifference?  The  fact  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  an  evil  regime  to  consider  cynically, 
calmly,  scientifically,  the  annihilation  ot  an 
entire  people  and  be  persuaded  of  its  right 
and  obligation  to  do  so?  All  this  is  part  of 
the  tale— and  more,  much  more. 

Some  lessons  may  have  an  Immediate  and 
urgent  effect.  Terror  must  be  fought  wher- 
ever it  is  aimed  against  innocent  civilians. 
Individual  terror  that  cost  the  life  of  an  old 
Jewish  invalid  is  today  as  abhorrent  as  state 
terror  was  when,  from  Hitler's  Berlin,  it 
dominated  part  of  Europe  from  1933  to 
1945. 

Terror  must  be  outlawed  as  must  geno- 
cide. We  cannot  leave  this  place  today  with- 
out appealing  once  more  to  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Treaty.  I  am  not  sure  whether  such  treaties 
will  prevent  mass  murder,  but  the  absence 
of  such  treaties  may  give  the  enemy  of  hu- 
mankind the  wrong  signal.  Would  a  Geno- 
cide Treaty  have  prevented  the  murder  of 
the  Jews  by  the  Nazis?  I  doubt  it.  But  its  ab- 


sence gave  the  enemy  of  humankind  the 
wrong  signal. 

In  killing  Jews  the  killer  has  killed  more 
than  Jews.  This  tragedy  has  affected  more 
than  its  Jewish  victims.  Whoever  kills  Jews 
ends  up  killing  other  minorities,  other  ad- 
versaries, other  religious  groups,  other  na- 
tionalities. 

In  Occupied  Europe,  the  Nazis  and  their 
local  accomplices,  oppressed,  tormented, 
persecuted.  Imprisoned  and  executed 
French  heroes  of  the  resistance.  Yugoslav 
and  Greek  and  Russian  partisans.  Ukrainian 
peasants.  Bulgarian  and  Polish  patriots, 
Dutch  workers.  Belgian  students.  Norwegian 
Intellectuals.  Danish  policemen.  German 
and  Austrian  anti-NsizI  militants.  Italian 
antl-FascLsts.  Czechoslovaklan  freedom 
fighters.  Lidice  and  Oradour  are  but  ex 
treme  examples  of  what  SS  rulers  intended 
to  do— and  often  did— throughout  their  uni- 
verse In  order  to  crush  those  who  refused  to 
submit  to  their  terror.  And  they  eliminated 
Gypsies,  homosexuals,  the  mentally  retard- 
ed, the  mentally  sick. 

Using  death  as  an  Instrument,  they 
sought  to  rearrange  the  universe  so  as  to 
give  violence  and  injustice  the  attributes  of 
divinity. 

But  their  main  effort  was  directed  against 
the  Jewish  people.  "Who  remembers  the  Ar- 
menians?" Hitler  SLSked  with  disdain.  Who 
will  remember  the  Jews? 

In  a  perverse  way,  he  was  right.  No  one 
cared  about  the  Jews.  They  were  aban- 
doned. The  world  knew  and  kept  silent. 
Hitler  knew  that  the  world  knew— and  thus 
felt  reassured  In  his  belief  that  he  was  doing 
humankind  a  favor  by  cleansing  It  of  its 
Jewish  elements.  And  so  more  ghettos  were 
erected  and  emptied,  more  communities  up- 
rooted tsi\S  ma'-j^rred.  How  are  we  to  re- 
member them?  If  we  could  inscribe  their 
names  on  stone,  the  monument  would  be 
larger  than  this  entire  city.  What  other  way 
is  there  for  us  to  turn  past  experiences  Into 
acts  of  remembrance?  What  should  we  em- 
phasize first?  The  helplessness  of  the 
victim?  The  Inexorable  urge  of  the  killer  to 
destroy?  The  children,  frightened  children, 
marching  quietly  In  procession  toward  the 
flames?  The  old  men  and  women  chased 
toward  mass  graves?  In  those  times  we  were 
a  people  without  children,  and  children 
without  grandparents.  We  have  seen  them 
vanish  Into  darkness  and  ascend  an  Invisible 
ladder  of  fire  reaching  the  sky. 

One  enters  those  memories  with  fear  and 
trembling;  for  one's  sanity  Is  endangered. 
But  we  must  enter  them.  We  open  them  as 
one  opens  gates  to  secret  kingdoms.  Come 
and  see.  Come  and  learn.  Leam  what 
human  beings  can  do  to  other  human 
beings.  Leam  the  limits  of  humanity.  Leam, 
and  hope  Is  possible— forget,  and  despair  Is 
Inevitable. 

This  Museum  is  not  Intended  to  awaken 
hatred  nor  to  separate  people — quite  the  op- 
posite: it  is  meant  to  bring  people  closer  to- 
gether. Paced  with  our  memories,  the  visitor 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  his  or  her  fellow  being's  anguish. 

The  Jewish  people  has  a  history  of  perse- 
cution and  suffering.  But  never  before  have 
Its  victims  endured  such  torment;  never 
before  has  the  enemy  deprived  them  of 
their  resting  place.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  multitudes  of  Jews  died  and  were 
not  buried. 

Our  heart  Is  their  cemetery;  our  memory, 
their  resting  place. 

The  killer  killed  them  once— and  there  Is 
nothing  on  earth  that  we  can  do  about  it. 
But,  If  they  are  forgotten,  they  wUl  be  killed 


a  second  time— and  this  we  can— and  must- 
prevent. 

A  great  Hasldic  Master  once  said.  "If  you 
wish  to  find  the  spark,  look  for  It  In  the 
ashes." 


GIOVANNI  AGNELU 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15,  one  of  the  truly  great  in- 
dustrialists and  humanitarians  of  our 
time.  Giovanni  Agnelli,  received  the 
1985  "Man  of  Conscience  Award"  from 
the  Appeal  of  Conscience  Foundation 
in  New  York  City. 

The  accumulated  good  works  of  the 
appeal  of  conscience  over  the  past  two 
decades  have  created  a  powerful 
worldwide  network  of  religious,  busi- 
ness, and  community  leaders.  Their 
voices  of  conscience  are  being  heard  in 
even  the  most  dangerous  and  repres- 
sive comers  of  the  Earth. 

No  person  more  clearly  symbolizes 
the  noble  spirit  and  high  goals  of  the 
appeal  of  conscience  than  Glovaruil 
Agnelli.  As  one  of  the  world's  most  re- 
spected business  leaders,  he  has  used 
his  tireless  energy  and  talent  to  ad- 
vance international  peace  and  human 
understanding.  His  progressive  leader- 
ship in  the  realm  of  international  com- 
merce is  matched  only  by  his  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  sociad  justice  and 
himian  rights. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
wUl  be  interested  to  read  Mr.  Agnelli's 
eloquent  remarks  in  receiving  this 
honor,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  address  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Address  by  Giovanni  Agnelli.  Chairman  or 
THE  Board  or  Fiat  in  Acceiting  the 
Appeal  or  Conscience  Foundation's 
Annttal  Man  op  Conscience  Awabd 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  your  award. 

Honored  t)ecause  yours  is  a  group  which 
has  done  so  much  to  promote  that  endan- 
gered yet  to  us  cardinal  value:  Tolerance. 

Honored  also  because  In  the  process  you 
have  so  wisely  stressed  the  Importance  of 
understanding  among  nations.  The  kind  of 
International  cooperation  across  the  board 
which  you  work  for  is  no  longer  Just  a  desir- 
able option.  I  believe  It  has  become  an  abso- 
lute prerequisite  if  our  countries  are  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  challenge  I  propose  to 
discuss  with  you— modem  technology  and 
its  implications  for  employment. 

But  I  am  honored  perhaps  above  all  be- 
cause what  you  have  celebrated  since  1965. 
and  what  we  celebrate  again  together  today 
is  .  .  .  Conscience— Free  Conscience. 

In  anticipation  of  our  meeting  today,  I 
found  myself  trying  to  phrase  something  I 
have  felt  all  my  life.  Perhaps  I  can  best  ex- 
press it  with  a  comparison. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  .  .  .  well,  the  quiet 
elation  you  and  I  have  felt  at  one  time  or 
another  In  front  of  a  work  of  art.  Surely  It 
has  to  do  with  that  unmistakable  sense  of  a 
free  conscience  leaping  from  the  artist's 
work. 

I  would  argue  that  such  creative  energy  is 
not  so  different  after  all  from  what  an  in- 


dustrialist experiences— an  an  entrepreneur; 
as  an  employer;  and  as  a  citizen:  In  short,  as 
one  of  many  free  consciences  banded  to- 
gether for  a  common  good.  Or  perhaps  I 
should  say:  If  we.  in  the  world  of  industry, 
lose  sight  of  this  dimension  (free  con- 
sciences) then  we  will  fall  not  only  In  our 
immediate  responsibility  as  entrepreneurs: 
but  as  a  result  we  will  also  fall  In  our  broad- 
er responsibility  as  members  of  a  decidedly 
humanist  and  democratic  policy. 

In  other  words,  it  strikes  me  that  to 
appeal  to  conscience  Is  In  more  ways  than 
one  to  appeal  to  creativity:  Precisely  the 
kind  of  free  creativity  which  alone.  I  be- 
lieve, can  yield  the  answers  to  the  challenge 
of  technology. 

This  challenge,  quite  simply,  is  this:  Tech- 
nology is  often  called  a  Job-killer.  For  all 
the  improvements  it  brings  to  our  lives, 
technological  progress  does  tend  to  reduce 
job  opportunities— at  least  for  a  while.  And 
failing  to  deal  adequately  with  this  phe- 
nomenon, we  as  free,  democratic  societies 
face  the  potential  of  massive  numbers  of 
people  who  will  remain  unemployed. 

There  are  several  well-known  causes  to 
the  unprecedented  technological  develop- 
ment of  the  last  decade: 

On  the  one  hand,  the  worlds  economic 
balance  has  been  profoundly  altered.  In 
these  days  of  sagging  oil  prices.  It  may  be 
tempting  to  forget  the  energy  shocks  of  the 
Seventies.  Yet.  by  their  amplitude,  they 
have  helped  to  jolt  us  into  the  technological 
high  gear  of  today. 

At  the  same  time,  the  principal  markets 
have  grown  to  worldwide  dimensions,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  many  of  the  tra- 
ditional oljstacles  to  competition. 

Last  but  not  least,  formidable  new  com- 
petitors have  emerged  in  strength.  I  am 
thinking  In  particular  of  Japan  and  the  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia. 

Naturally,  these  and  other  factors  have 
prompted  Industries  to  Improve  their  prod- 
ucts and  to  renovate  drastically  their  pro- 
ductive apparatus.  Taking  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  technological  progress,  they  have  ag- 
gressively sought  to  reduce  their  costs 
through  productivity  increases  across  the 
board. 

This  sudden  intensification  of  technologi- 
cal innovation  in  Industry  during  the  late 
Seventies  and  early  Eighties  amounts  to 
what  some  have  called— with  reason.  I  be- 
lieve-yet another  "Industrial  revolution". 

Its  imp8w:t  on  employment  has  coincided 
with  what  turned  out  to  be  a  phase  of  stag- 
nation In  the  world  economy.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  compounded  by  the  arrival  en 
masse  on  the  Job  market  of  the  so-caUed 
baby-boom  generation. 

Some  consolation  at  least  can  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  this  particular  demo- 
graphic surge  has  now  peaked.  In  fact  It  is 
likely  to  ebb  substantially  as  we  enter  the 
Nineteen-nlneties.  And  yet  we  (whether  we 
are  in  Industry,  government  or  the  labor 
movement)  remain  confronted  with  what  I 
believe  is  a  challenge  of  historic  propor- 
tions. A  challenge  that  needs  to  be  faced 
with  the  utmost  realism. 

I  come  from  a  continent  that  Is  particular- 
ly hard-hit.  In  many  countries  of  Europe 
the  unemployment  rate  now  exceeds  10  per- 
cent. But  as  you  know  only  too  well,  this 
phenomenon  affects  all  industrialized  coun- 
tries. CSo  much  so  that  I  would  rank  it  along 
with  Third-World  development  and  debt 
and  the  Americam  deficit  as  one  of  the  three 
foremost  problems  of  today. 

I  know  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  Ills 
of  unemployment:  The  blight  visited  upon 


the  life  of  every  Jobless;  and  the  conse- 
quences for  our  societies  and  political  deci- 
sion-making when  this  blight  multiples  Into 
tens  of  mJlllons  of— literally  speaking— left 
outs. 

Let  me,  however,  stress  at  least  two  of  the 
most  worrisome  features  of  this  trend: 

Unemployment  as  we  know  it  In  Europe, 
and  to  some  extent  as  you  know  it  In  Amer- 
ica, no  longer  seems  to  respond  as  readily  as 
it  did  to  cyclical  patterns  of  growth,  stagna- 
tion and  recession.  In  the  recent  past.  In 
fact,  cyclical  upswings  did  not  restore  the 
Jobs  which  had  disappeared  during  reces- 
sionary phases.  Our  unemployment  has 
become  largely  structural  in  nature. 

In  addition,  joblessness  takes  a  particular- 
ly heavy  toll  on  youth.  In  my  country,  for 
Instance,  more  than  a  third  of  the  young 
who  seek  employment  cannot  find  work. 
Such  a  rate  Is  by  no  means  exceptional  in 
Europe— nor.  I  understand.  In  some  of 
America's  largest  cities. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  many  colleagues 
in  the  business  world.  I  think  a  challenge  of 
this  magnitude  engages  In  an  unprecedent- 
ed way  our  responsibility,  both  as  industrial- 
ists and  as  citizens.  And  the  case  I  would 
like  to  make  before  you  Is  that  there  need 
not  be  a  contradiction  between  the  two.  The 
pragmatic  diagnosis  (technology  as  an  un- 
stoppable factor  of  improvement  of  our 
lives)  does  not  contradict  the  moral  argu- 
ment: Growth  is  not  really  "growth  "  if  it 
leaves  by  the  wayside  entire  segments  of  our 
communities.  In  other  words,  appearances 
notwithstanding,  the  equally  pressing  de- 
mands of  solidarity  and  productivity  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

On  the  contrary- 
It  is  both  as  an  industrialist  and  as  a  citi- 
zen that  I  can  identify  some  of  the  most 
commonly  used  wrong  cures: 

One  consists  in  blaming  technology  Itself. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  English  Luddites  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
were  destroying  their  machines  in  the  hope 
of  saving  jobs.  The  past  is  littered  with  such 
examples  of  wrongheadedness.  Just  how 
wrongheaded,  the  subsequent  history  has 
clearly  shown:  During  the  last  hundred 
years  the  population  of  Europe  ha.";  doubled; 
In  the  same  period,  however,  thanks  pre- 
cisely to  creative  uses  of  technological 
progress,  job  opportunities  have  more  than 
tripled. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  technology 
should  awaken  a  powerful  fear  of  the  un- 
known, a  powerful  fear  of  change.  Yet,  the 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Think  for  Instance 
of  the  time  when  radio  was  Introduced,  or 
the  large  computers  of  the  Fifties,  or 
today's  microchips:  Every  wave  of  techno- 
logical progress  has  opened  up  myriads  of 
unsuspected  uses  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
aU. 

Another  common  mistake,  particularly 
frequent  In  Europe,  consists  In  trying  to  pre- 
serve at  all  costs  activities  that  are  no 
longer  economically  viable;  and  in  spreading 
out  existing  Jobs  among  more  people.  More 
than  ever,  government  and  Industry  alike 
must  be  mindful  of  the  pains  and  necessary 
transitions  of  the  process  of  Industrial  ad- 
justment. But  they  should  not  forget  either 
that  in  the  end.  a  successful  Industrial  ad- 
justment is  one  that  helps  the  old  to  wither 
away  and  the  new  to  become  stronger. 

Job  creation  defends  on  economic  growth. 
Economic  growth.  In  turn,  depends  on  the 
ability  of  Industry  to  succeed  In  the  midst  of 
a  worldwide  competition  that  requires  great- 
er efficiency.  Innovation,  lower  costs  and 
higher  quality.  In  short,  the  problem  of  our 


economic  systems  Is  to  free  as  much  as  pos- 
sible entrepreneurial  and  creative  energies. 

As  an  industrialist  and  as  a  citizen,  I  am  of 
course  grateful  to  the  many  generous  voices 
which  keep  reminding  us  of  our  broader 
social  responsibility.  But  at  times  I  find 
them  less  than  helpful  when,  mistaking  the 
entrepreneur  for  some  abstract  benefactor, 
all  they  do  is  urge  us  to  hire,  hire,  hire. 

To  those  who  argue  that  the  entrepre- 
neur's responsibility  to  his  shareholders  and 
his  responsibility  to  society  are  In  conflict,  I 
would  say  this:  In  the  end,  we  are  left  with 
no  choice  but  to  grow,  and  to  do  so  without 
leaving  behind  entire  portions  of  society.  As 
participants  in  a  political  system  that  repre- 
sents us,  we  all  share  a  primarily  political 
responsibility.  I  don't  know  if  we  wlU  ever 
see  the  day  when  societies  axe  rur.  as  well  as 
some  enterprises  are— that  Is:  to  the  benefit 
of  all  Involved.  In  the  meantime,  we  In  in- 
dustry fully  accept  our  larger  responslbil- 
Ity— But  not  at  the  cost  of  undermining 
what  we  do  best.  For  what  we  do  best  (En- 
terprise) already  constitutes  our  greatest 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare 

Before  closing,  let  me  go  a  bit  further  and 
try  to  define  what  this  larger  responsibility 
Is  all  about:  as  an  industrialist  and  as  a  citi- 
zen, I  would  suggest  to  you  that  an  Intelli- 
gent, carefully  designed  degree  of  social  de- 
mocracy may  well  be  an  Indispensable  fea- 
ture of  our  capitalist  future. 

NeeiUess  to  say,  by  '"social  democracy"  I 
do  not  mean  a  return  to  the  o!d  familiar  cli- 
ches: Bureaucracy,  all-per\asive  waste,  the 
proliferation  of  special  interests  and  the 
like.  All  these  things  can  only  compound 
the  many  rigidities  in  the  economy  and  In 
the  labor  markets  which  already  hinder 
growth. 

What  I  have  in  mind,  rather,  is  a  concert- 
ed effort  on  the  part  of  all  social  partners  to 
bring  back  into  the  fold  those  who  are  oth- 
erwise in  danger  of  being  left  out. 

This  requires  first  of  all  a  massive  Invest 
ment  in  education.  Purpose,  creativity,  the 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  civilization  of  shared 
values  all  begin  In  the  classroom.  Someone 
has  said  that  the  Jobs  of  the  future  »xt  jobs 
where  "knowing  how  to  understand"  will  be 
at  least  as  Important  as  knowledge  per  se  or 
know-how".  We  need  a  school  that  no 
longer  isolates  general  Information  from 
professional  Information.  A  school  open  to 
the  realities  of  the  outside  world  and  capa- 
ble of  eliciting  a  true  "culture  of  innova- 
tion". 

More  broadly,  we  need  to  spare  no  efforts 
to  achieve  a  much  larger  participation  of  all 
in  the  political  process;  and  to  draw  the 
young  into  the  ranks  of  productive  society. 

Finally,  a  priority  for  both  government 
and  private  Industry  should  be  to  work  to- 
gether to  help  the  growth  of  all  service  sec- 
tors in  our  economies:  These  are  precisely 
the  sectors  where  todays  and  tomorrow's 
technologicMd  advancpi  can  also  be  the 
greatest  creators  of  Jobs. 

What  all  this  amounts  to  Is,  In  effect,  a 
possible  "third  way  between  two  major  pit- 
falls: On  the  one  hand  an  exclusive  reliance 
on  a  monetarist  view  of  human  activity  a; 
the  expense  of  all  broader  considerations; 
on  the  other,  the  stifling  constraints  of  old- 
time  social  models.  Although  a£  industrial- 
ists we  are  Intent  on  continuing  unimpeded 
to  do  what  we  do  well,  our  responsibility  is 
broader  and  calls  for  active  Involvement  In 
the  problems  of  our  communities.  But  not, 
in  effect,  to  create  a  society  half  made  up  of 
"assisted"  people  I'asslstiti")  against  which 
Pope  John  Paul  11  warned  a  few  months  ago 
In  Brussels. 
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I  recognize  that  what  I  have  brleny  out- 
lined this  (Jtemoon  represents  a  tall  order. 
As  an  agenda,  it  will  severely  test  the  crea- 
tivity in  each  of  us  that  I  alluded  to  in  the 
beginning.  It  Is  Itlnd  of  free,  responsible  cre- 
ativity which  cannot  flourish  without  free 
conscience.  This  Is  why  I  would  lilie  to  con- 
gratulate your  Foundation  for  twenty 
years— a  generaton— of  work  on  behalf  of 
this,  perhaps  the  most  precious  dimension 
of  human  life.  And  why  I  will  forever  cher- 
ish your  generous  award. 


H.R.      2959,     THE     ENERGY     AND 
WATER      DEVELOPMENT      CON- 
FERENCE REPORT.  1986 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.    October    17.    the    Senate 
agreed   to   the   conference   report   on 
H.R.  2959.  the  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment appropriation  bill  of  1986.  The 
tables  showing  the  relationship  of  the 
conference    agreement    to    the    fiscal 
year  1986  budget  resolUi-ion  were  Inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  Record  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  energy  and 
water  appropriation  bill. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference for  producing  a  bill  that  meets 
the  subcommittee's  302(b)  allocation 
under  the  budget  resolution. 

H.R.  2959.  provides  $15.3  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $8.2  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  agencies. 

With  outlays  from  prior-year  budget 
authority     and     other     adjustments 


taken  into  account,  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  authority  and  outlays  associat- 
ed with  this  conference  agreement 
would  total  $15.3  billion  and  $15.6  bil- 
lion, respectively. 

Compared  to  the  subcommittee's 
302(b)  allocation  under  the  budget  res- 
olution, this  bill  is  under  by  less  than 
$50  million  in  both  budget  authority 
and  outlays. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  bill  to  the  subcommittee's 
302(b)  allocation,  the  President's  re- 
quest, the  House-passed  level,  and  the 
Senate-passed  level,  and  other  related 
tables  be  inserted  Into  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  support  this 
conference  agreement  and  commend 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
conferees  for  producing  the  first  fiscal 
year  1986  appropriations  bill  within 
the  budget  resolution's  levels  for  the 
President's  signature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT  SUBCOMMITTEE 

SPENDING  TOTALS-CONEERENCE  AGREEMENT 

(In  biiani  ol  (Man] 
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RILEY  GARNER- A  SHELBY 
COUNTY  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend,  Riley  Gamer  recently  an- 
noimced  his  candidacy  for  reelection 
to  the  office  of  Shelby  County  trustee. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  Shelby 
County  are  well  served  by  Riley's  deci- 
sion. 


Quite  simply.  RUey  Gamer  Is  a 
Shelby  County  institution.  He  was 
first  elected  as  county  trtistee  in  1947. 
Ever  since  he  has  held  his  office  he 
has  performed  his  duties  as  county 
trustee  In  a  manner  that  has  earned 
the  trust  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
Shelby  County. 

When  Riley  first  took  office  in  1947 
his  office  processed  about  60.000  tax 


bills  which  altogether  totaled  some  $3 
million.  In  1984  his  office  handled 
some  300.000  tax  bUls  totaling  about 
$155  million.  Yet  even  with  this  in- 
creased work  load,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  Riley's  office  still  stands  at 
17— the  same  number  of  employees 
that  were  in  his  office  In  1947.  That  is 
a  noteworthy  accomplishment.  Mr. 
President. 


When  Riley  took  office,  he  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  collecting  some  $3 
million  in  delinquent  taxes  owed  to 
Shelby  County.  And  since  1947  he  has 
been  able  to  make  tremendous  strides 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  delinquent 
taxes  that  are  owed  to  the  county. 
Throughout  his  tenure  in  office,  be- 
tween 98  and  98.5  percent  of  all  taxes 
that  are  owed  to  Shelby  County  are 
collected  in  full.  While  he  was  doing 
that.  I  am  informed  that  Riley  was 
able  to  turn  back  to  Shelby  County 
about  69  percent  of  his  budget  that 
was  alloted  for  his  office  during  this 
past  year.  The  message  is  a  simply 
one-Riley  does  an  excellent  job  and  he 
does  it  well  within  budget. 

But  Riley  is  more  than  a  good  public 
official.  He  is  an  outstanding  citizen  as 
well.  He  cares  deeply  about  the  people 
of  Shelby  County.  His  list  of  civic 
achievements  Is  long  and  varied.  He 
has  received  the  Dr.  James  Bodley 
Americanism  Award  from  the  Mem- 
phis American  Legion.  He  has  received 
the  BPO  Elks  Outstanding  Service 
Award.  He  has  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Memphis  Easter  Seal  Society  and 
was  past  chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Crippled  Adults.  He  has  been  instru- 
mental in  Insuring  the  success  of  fund- 
raising  drives  for  St.  Jude's  Hospital. 
Baptist  Hospital.  Methodist  Hospital. 
St.  Josephs  Hospital  and  many  other 
worthy  Memphis  Institutions.  In 
short.  Riley  has  worked  long  and  hard 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  In  Mem- 
phis and  Shelby  County. 

Riley  Gamer  is  a  model  citizen  and  a 
model  public  official.  He  cares  deeply 
about  his  fellow  citizens,  and  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  Shelby  County  care 
deeply  about  him.  I  wish  Riley  Gamer 
well  in  the  years  ahead  as  he  contin- 
ues his  duties  as  county  trustee  and  as 
a  civil  leader  of  Shelby  County. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  COVENANT 
DEFINING  TERRORISM 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
recent  events  have  once  again  brought 
the  subject  of  terrorism  to  the  center 
of  America's  attention.  V/hile  we  all 
abhor  terrorism,  the  term  itself  is 
often  too  imprecise,  too  freighted  with 
political  judgment  and  too  often  open 
to  misunderstanding  to  be  a  useful  cat- 
egory in  American  extradition  law. 
However,  the  humanitarian  sentiment 
and  principle  behind  our  opposition  to 
terrorism  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
What  carmot  be  achieved  directly  u-  ly 
have  lo  be  achieved  indirectly. 

Terrorism,  in  common  parlance, 
refers  to  those  acts  or  threats  of  vio- 
lence which  are  calculated  to  instill 
fear— indeed  terror— in  the  minds  of 
the  target  population.  That  is  why. 
when  we  think  of  terrorists,  we  think 
first  of  persons  who  attack  or  threaten 
presumptively  innocent  or  helpless 
persons,  or  who  kidnap,  bomb,  or 
murder  for  symbolic  reasons.  Terror- 


ism, in  its  most  perjorative  sense, 
refers  to  acts  or  threats  of  violence 
that  are  wanton,  indiscriminate,  and 
without  any  immediate,  practical  ob- 
jective. 

Americans  have,  unfortunately,  been 
targets  of  terrorist  activities  for  some 
time.  Just  recently,  the  Soviet  Union 
found  that  it.  too.  had  to  face  a  terror- 
ist attack  on  its  diplomatic  staff  in 
Lebanon.  We  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
two  superpowers  and  their  respective 
allies  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  to- 
tally eliminate  sanctuaries  for  interna- 
tional terrorists  who  commit  serious 
offenses  against  individuals  of  other 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan,  cosigned 
by  a  number  of  us  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  an  internation- 
al covenant  that  would  define  Interna- 
tional terrorism  and  deny  political 
sanctuary  to  such  individuals  through- 
out the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  October  21,  1985. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  civilized  world 
today  stands  at  a  crossroads  between  un- 
checked International  terrorism  and  the 
rule  of  law.  Your  forthcoming  summit  meet- 
ing with  Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  offers  a  unique  and  historic  op- 
portunity for  you.  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  to  begin  the  process  that  wUl  lead  to 
the  elimination  of  this  dark  shadow  of  ter- 
rorism which  threatens  the  security  of 
every  nation  and  all  peoples. 

You  go  to  the  summit  with  both  the  legal 
and  moral  authority  necessary  to  propose  to 
Mr.  Gorbachev  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  Join  in  adopting  an  inter- 
national covenant  that  would  define  terror- 
ists as  those  who  attack  or  threaten  pre- 
sumptively Innocent  or  helpless  persons,  or 
who  kidnap,  bomb,  or  murder  for  symtwllc 
reasons.  This  covenant  would  also  bind  its 
signatories  to  deny  political  sanctuary  to  all 
such  individuals  throughout  the  world. 

All  governments  have  an  obligation  to 
protect  the  lives  of  Its  citizens  from  violence 
and  to  bring  their  assailants  to  justice.  But 
justice  can  only  be  assured  if  all  nations 
unite  In  declaring  terrorists  persona  non 
grata.  Cowardly  vigilantes  must  be  denied 
sanctuary  and  sustenance  by  civilized  soci- 
eties. Such  united  action  by  the  world  com- 
munity will  go  far  In  ridding  society  of  their 
ilk.  Your  leadership.  In  joint  cooperation 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev,  will  give  this  document 
the  necessary  moral  authority  to  unite  the 
world's  nations  against  such  continued  bar- 
barous activity. 

Terrorists  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
before  the  civilized  world.  Mr.  President, 
you  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  lead  the 
community  of  nations  In  meeting  and  eradi- 
cating this  challenge  to  world  order. 

We  therefore  pledge  our  firm  support  to 
you  in  an  effort  to  persuade  Mr.  Gorbachev 
to  join  in  covenant  with  the  United  States 
in  treating  terrorism  as  a  cancer  that  must 
be  completely  excised  for  the  good  of  all  civ- 
ilized society. 


Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

M«.KK  Andrews. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr  President,  I  wel- 
come my  colleagues'  endorsement  of 
this  letter  to  President  Reagan.  If 
they  are  Interested  in  cosigning.  I  ask 
them  please  to  contact  our  office  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  intend  to  send  it 
out  at  the  end  of  the  week. 


THE  CHILEAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  23,  Senator  Lugak 
and  I  introduced  Senat*  Concurrent 
Resolution  68,  which  expresses  the 
Senate's  support  for  Chile's  National 
Accord  for  the  Transition  to  Pull  De- 
mocracy. At  the  same  time,  we  circu- 
lated a  letter  to  Cardinal  Juan  Fran- 
cisco Fresno  of  Santiago  conveying  the 
Senate's  support  for  this  effort  of 
Chile's  many  democrats  to  renew  their 
coimtry's  traditional  adherence  to 
democratic  principles  and  processes. 
These  expressions  of  support  for  Chil- 
ean democracy  have  received  substan- 
tial backing  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I'm 
pleased  to  report  that  a  bipartisan 
group  of  22  Senators— consist  Lig  of 
many  committee  chairmen,  conserv- 
atives, moderates,  and  l:berals— have 
spoken  with  one  voice  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  democracy  in  Chile, 

Several  bills  reflecting  the  Senate's 
concern  about  the  current  suuation  In 
Chile  are  now  being  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  that  these  resolutions  on 
Chile  shaU  receive  immediate  consid- 
eration, so  that  the  Senate  may  take  a 
firm  stand  on  this  Important  foreign 
policy  matter. 

Despite  numerous  constraints,  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
has  initialed  several  Important 
projects  in  Chile  which  seek  to 
strengthen  democratic  groups  and  In- 
stitutions in  that  country  NED  has, 
for  example,  facilitated  a  nongovern- 
mental relationship  between  Chile  and 
the  State  of  Washington  through  the 
Partners  of  the  Americas  Program. 
This  partnership  wilj  allow  for  contin- 
ued exchanges  in  the  areas  of  youth. 
agricultural  groups,  and  farmer  coop- 
eratives, and  *omen  and  small  busi- 
ness development  NtD  also  organized 
an  international  symposium  on  the 
problems  of  contemporary  democrac> 
at  the  Institute  of  Poluical  Science  a: 
the  Catholic  University  of  Saniiagc 
This  conference  brought  together  du^- 
tlngulshed  political  scientists  from 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
to  discuss  democratic  philosophies  and 
to  examine  transition  experiences  in 
various  countries  from  authoritsuian 
regimes  to  pluralistic  democracies. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the 
NED  projects  In  ChUe  required  the 
active  involvement  of  the  Minnesota 
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Association  of  Cooperatives  [MAC]. 
Minnesota  is  justly  proud  of  its  long 
tradition  of  success  in  cooperative  ac- 
tivity. NED  initiated  a  $90,000  pilot 
project  In  1984  and  1985  which  estab- 
lished a  program  of  exchanges  and 
"sister  co-op"  relationships  between 
U.S.  cooperatives  and  their  counter- 
parts in  Chile.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram, several  Chilean  cooperatives 
have  requested  the  formation  of  sister 
cooperatives  in  the  United  States.  In 
speaking  with  members  of  the  MAC, 
I"ve  learned  that  the  Chilean  partici- 
pants gained  an  understanding  of  the 
political  role  of  our  U.S.  national  and 
State  cooperative  organizations  for 
nonpartisan  political  action.  The  Chil- 
eans have  responded  by  creating  their 
own  lobbying  organization  to  repre- 
sent the  entire  Chilean  cooperative 
movement  before  a  rather  hostile  gov- 
ernment. They  came  to  appreciate  the 
need  for  united  political  action  to 
maintain  and  expand  their  democratic 
cooperatives. 

The  success  of  this  International  co- 
operative effort  and  NED's  role  in  its 
Implementation  suggests  that  we  can 
and  should  do  more  to  aid  Chile's 
democratic  institutions.  Simply  ex- 
pressing our  verbal  support  for  a  tran- 
sition to  democracy  in  Chile  is  not 
enough.  We  do  have  the  technical  ex- 
pertise and  the  experience  to  strength- 
en the  organization  of  democratic  po- 
litical parties  and  legislative  institu- 
tions, to  improve  the  functioning  of 
the  Judicial  system,  to  assist  independ- 
ent Journalists  who  seek  to  establish  a 
free  press,  and  to  aid  the  growth  of 
democratic  labor  unions.  While  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  perform  their 
tasks  extremely  well,  the  NED  can  do 
much  to  strengthen  democracy  in 
Chile  through  private,  nongovernmen- 
tal efforts.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  keep  this  in  mind  as  we 
debate  the  future  of  the  NED  during 
consideration  of  the  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Fresno 
on  the  Chilean  National  Accord  for 
the  Transition  to  Democracy  and  a 
summary  of  the  report  of  a  delegation 
from  the  U.S.  Overseas  Cooperative 
Development  Committee  which  visited 
ChUe  in  March  of  1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  S«HATB. 

Washington.  DC.  October  4.  I98S. 
His    Einlnence    Joan    Cajioinal    Francisco 

PReSNO, 

ATvhtyLshop  of  Santiago.  Santiago,  Chile. 

Dear  Cardinal  Prssno:  We  write  to  ex- 
press our  concern  over  the  slow  process  of 
democratization  in  Chile  and  to  convey  our 
support  for  the  return  of  democracy  in  your 
country. 


As  we  believe  that  a  restoration  of  democ- 
racy is  the  best  way  of  assuring  Chile's  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  stability,  we 
have  Joined  in  this  effort  to  express  our  soli- 
darity with  responsible  Chilean  democratic 
leaders  who  seek  to  assist  the  restoration  of 
democracy  and  respect  for  law  In  Chile.  It  Is 
our  fervent  hope  that  all  responsible  sectors 
In  Chile  will  treat  the  National  Accord  for 
the  Transition  to  Pull  Democracy  with  the 
seriousness  that  the  reconciliation  process 
demands.  We  further  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  Chile  demands  a  coherent, 
long-term,  and  positive  approach  on  the 
part  of  American  pollcy-maliers. 

Terrorism,  human  and  civil  rights  viola- 
tions, a  substantial  Communist  party  com- 
mitted to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  national  debt  crisis,  are  only  a 
few  of  the  current  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
in  achieving  genuine  political  stability.  Per- 
haps the  most  difficult  challenge  of  all  Is 
forging  a  broad  consensus  on  the  Institu- 
tional means  of  rebuilding  a  stable  democra- 
cy In  your  country  and  marshalling  the  will, 
and  taking  the  risks,  to  put  In  place  a  demo- 
cratic order  that  satisfies  the  aspirations  of 
the  Chilean  people.  We  therefore  wish  to 
express  our  strong  support  for  the  effort 
represented  by  the  National  Accord  for  the 
Transition  to  Pull  Democracy, 
Sincerely. 
Senators     Richard     O.     Lugar.     Dave 
Durenberger.   Wendell   H.   Ford.   Paul 
Simon.  Larry  Pressler.  Mark  Hatfield. 
Rudy  Boschwltz.  Paul  Trlble.  Robert 
Dole,  J.  James  Exon.  John  P.  Kerry, 
Mark     Andrews.    John     HeUiz.     Pete 
Wilson.     Prank     Murkowski,     Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum.  BUI  Bradiey.  Tom 
Harkin.  John  C.  Danforth.  William  S. 
Cohen.   Pete   V.   Domenlcl.   E>nest   F. 
HoUlngs. 

Cooperatives  in  Chile's  Transition  to 

Democracy 

(Findings  from  a  study  tour  by  U.S. 

cooperative  representatives) 

executive  sinniARY 

Cooperatives  In  ChUe  are  functioning  well 
as  grassroots,  democratic  self-help  organiza- 
tions committed  to  assisting  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income people.  They  are  lmp)ortant 
forces  for  economic  and  political  democracy. 
Adversely  affected  by  Chilean  politics  and 
economics,  they  have  suffered  for  15  years 
under  the  current  and  previous  administra- 
tions. As  a  result,  many  cooperatives  failed. 
But  the  situation  has  stabilized  and  coop- 
eratives are  growing  again. 

Cooperatives  are  member-owned  business- 
es governed  through  one  person,  one  vote. 
In  Chile  today,  they  are  often  the  most 
direct  experience  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  people  with  democratic  practice.  Co- 
operative elections  are  honest.  Divergent 
viewpoints  on  Issues  important  to  members 
are  openly  expressed,  debated  and  voted. 
Leadership  is  developed  through  elections 
to  voluntary  twards  of  directors.  Annual 
meeting  are  often  well  attended  and  support 
from  members  is  demonstrated  through  the 
use  of  cooperative  services  such  as  credit, 
agricultural  supplies  and  marketing,  elec- 
tricity and  housing. 

Chilean  cooperatives  contain  a  variety  of 
political  viewpoints  from  support  of  the  cur- 
rent government  to  active  opposition.  They 
have  extraordinary  access  to  democratic  ele- 
ments In  society  and  are  advocates  of  a 
return  to  democratic  life  In  Chile. 

While  the  study  team  was  in  Chile,  there 
was  a  national  strike,  resignation  of  the 
entire  cabinet  and  declaration  of  a  state  of 


siege.  Violence  from  terrorists  of  the  ex- 
treme left  and  right,  and  from  government 
security  forces,  is  on  the  rise.  Yet  the  study 
team  believes  that  a  national  movement  for 
democracy  has  clearly  emerged.  It  Is  strong- 
ly rooted  and  has  momentum. 

The  key  Issue  Is  the  type  of  democracy; 
either  an  ■authoritarian"  and  highly  con- 
trolled model  supported  by  the  military  gov- 
ernment, or  a  more  open  political  system 
with  an  early  timetable  for  elections.  The 
study  team  believes  that  the  majority  of 
Chileans  support  an  early  return  to  true  de- 
mocracy but  also  fear  destablllzatlon  of  soci- 
ety from  forces  of  the  extreme  right  and 
left. 

The  United  States  Government  needs  to 
understand  the  full  dimensions  of  this  dif- 
ference tjetween  various  visions  of  democra- 
cy. U.S.  policies  and  programs  should  be  ini- 
tiated to  support  those  democratic  voices  in 
Chile  which  are  seeking  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  civilian  rule. 

The  newly  created  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  can  make  a  constructive  con- 
tribution In  supporting  and  strengthening 
democratic  institutions  Un  Chile  through 
non-governmental  approaches.  The  study 
team  recommends  a  major  focus  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  support  for  political 
parties,  the  press,  labor  unions,  private  busi- 
nesses and  cooperatives  In  their  efforts  to 
bring  about  democracy  In  Chile.  Such  pro 
grams  need  to  be  long  term  and  sustained. 

In  regards  to  cooperatives,  the  study  team 
recommends  support  for  a  follow-on  pro- 
gram to  undertake  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  legal  and  administrative  obstacles  to 
cooperative  development  in  ChUe.  This 
effort  should  be  geared  to  improWng  the 
image  of  cooperatives  as  Important  free  en- 
terprise Institutions.  It  should  enhance  the 
capacity  of  cooperatives  to  Influence  govern- 
ment policies,  and  generate  a  better  under- 
standing by  government  officials  of  the  spe- 
cial contributions  cooperatives  can  make  to 
economic  and  political  life. 

The  study  team  also  recommends  creation 
of  a  cooperative  center  for  the  advancement 
of  self-help  cooperatives  and  similar  demo- 
cratic organizations  for  assisting  low  Income 
people.  Given  the  recent  difficulties  of  coop- 
eratives, universities  and  other  supportive 
organizations  need  to  be  re-engaged  In  coop- 
erative development  In  a  comprehensive, 
systematic  and  grassroots  way.  An  InteUec- 
tual  and  resource  center  Is  needed  for  com- 
bliUng  the  practical  business  operations  of 
cooperatives  with  a  commitment  to  helping 
the  poor. 

The  universities  of  ChUe.  which  once 
played  a  significant  role  in  cooperative  edu 
cation  and  training,  shouid  t>e  encouraged 
to  review  and  expand  such  programs.  Non- 
profit ChUean  organizations  and  founda- 
tions need  to  be  encouraged  to  pool  their  re- 
sources in  support  of  cooperatives  and  other 
democratic  private  Institutions.  Outside 
donor  agencies  should  assist  these  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  continue  and  expand  sup- 
port directly  to  coopei-ative  organizations 
and  federations.  U.S.  cooperatives  will  seek 
ways  to  support  these  cooperative  educa- 
tional efforts  In  ChUe. 

U.S.  cooperatives  are  renewing  their  his- 
toric relationship  with  ChUean  cooperatives. 
As  part  of  this  effort.  U.S.  cooperatives  are 
sponsoring  a  15-person  ChUean  cooperative 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Ui  April  1985.  The 
delegation  wlU  observe  the  role  of  coopera- 
tives In  U.S.  economic  and  political  life.  The 
exchange  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  cooper- 
atlve-to-cooperatlve  relationships  for  techni- 
cal exchange,  trade  and  Interaction. 


ACCOLADES  TO  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TY OF  IOWA  HAWKEYES 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  some  talented  yoimg  ath- 
letes who  distinguished  themselves  In 
the  minds  of  Iowa  sports  fans  again 
last  Saturday.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
Hawkeyes,  the  Nation's  No.  1  football 
team.  Their  fine  ball  club,  led  on  the 
offense  by  quarterback  Chuck  Long, 
running  back  Ronnie  Harmon,  wing- 
back  Scott  Helverson,  and  split  end 
Bill  Happel.  thoroughly  dominated  a 
fine  MlchigEui  defense  to  earn  a  unani- 
mous No.  1  ranking  from  the  three 
major  college  polls:  A.P..  U.P.I. .  and 
U.S.A.  Today. 

The  game  last  weekend  proved  once 
again  that  the  University  of  Iowa, 
under  the  guidance  of  7th-year  coach 
Hayden  Pry,  plays  great  football  In 
pressure  situations.  The  contest  In 
Iowa  City  matched  Michigan's  im- 
yielding  defense  against  Iowa's  smooth 
passing  offense.  But  when  the  Hawks 
were  down  in  the  foiuth  quarter,  10-9, 
it  was  their  hard-hitting  defense, 
under  the  leadership  of  comerback 
Nate  Creer  and  linebackers  Larry  Sta 
tion  and  George  Davis,  which  forced 
the  Wolverines  to  give  up  the  ball. 
The  Iowa  Hawkeyes  then  started  the 
final  and  conclusive  drive  of  the  con- 
test on  their  own  22-yard  line  with  5Vi 
minutes  remaining. 

The  pressure  was  on  to  quickly  turn 
the  score  swound  or  face  defeat,  and  in 
classic  Iowa  style,  much  the  way  their 
offense  had  dominated  the  whole 
game,  the  Hawks  rolled  flawlessly 
down  the  field  In  perfect  position  for  a 
field  goal. 

Then,  in  the  Intense  silence  of  66.350 
fans  with  only  2  seconds  remaining  in 
the  game,  Rob  Houghtlin  confidently 
kicked  a  29-yard  field  goal.  Iowa  Is 
proud  of  Houghtlin  and  his  teammates 
who  represent  excellence  In  a  human 
endeavor  that  resembles.  In  many 
ways,  the  gajne  of  life. 

Football,  with  all  its  setbacks  and 
thrills,  can  today  be  a  metaphor  for 
the  people  of  Iowa  who  truly  have  an 
honest,  hardworking.  No.  1  spirit. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
Join  with  me  in  congratulating  the  No. 
I  coUege  football  team  in  America— 
the  Iowa  Hawkeyes. 


U.S.  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  serious  accident  occurred  to 
Welland  Lock  No.  7  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  The  collapse  of  this 
inland  waterway  structure  will  delay 
for  weeks  the  export  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  grain.  The  resultant  delays  will 
be  extremely  costly  to  shippers  and 
could  further  damage  our  competitive 
position  in  the  export  markets.  These 
grain  exports,  as  well  as  other  fanxj 
produce   shipments,    help    offset    our 


soaring  trade  deficits  and  are  the  life- 
blood  to  many  U.S.  farmers. 

This  incident  helps  underscore  the 
critical  Importance  of  a  healthy,  effi- 
cient transportation  infrastructure.  In 
many  areas.  I  believe  there  is  a  grow 
ing  awareness  of  the  need  to  maintain 
and  enhance  O'lr  transportation 
system.  In  recent  years,  we  have  have 
seen  efforts  to  rehabilitate  our  high- 
ways, repair  bridges,  expand  mass 
transit  systems,  improve  airport  facili- 
ties, and  restore  our  railroads. 

In  one  critical  area,  however,  we 
have  not  yet  started  to  address  the 
issue  of  serious  decay  and  deteriora- 
tion of  our  infrastructure— the  inland 
waterway  system.  The  national  water- 
way system  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
intermodal  transportation  network 
which  is  necessary  to  move  bulk  mate- 
rials and  products  to  domestic  and 
international  markets.  Since  1924,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  assuring  the  operation  of  the 
national  waterway  systems.  The  corps 
operates  and  maintains  about  219  lock 
and  dam  facilities  and  other  control 
structures  on  some  25.000  miles  of 
inland  and  intercoastal  waterways.  For 
the  last  35  years,  resources  have  been 
primarily  directed  to  extending  the 
waterway  system  rather  than  develop- 
ing the  existing  system.  Consequently, 
needed  maintenance.  Including  reha- 
bilitation, often  has  been  postponed. 
Priorities  must  now  shift  to  upgrading 
the  existing  waterways. 

We  simply  cannot  ignore  any  longer 
the  condition  of  many  locks  and  dams 
on  this  important  national  waterway 
system.  Over  42  percent  of  the  struc- 
tures on  this  system  are  over  40  years 
old.  Many  key  locks  and  dams  were 
constructed  over  50  years  ago.  They 
are  obsolete  and  cannot  accommodate 
existing  and  future  traffic.  As  a  result, 
bottlenecks  at  the  Nation's  locks  seri- 
ously affect  shipping,  and  pose  danger- 
ous safety  problems. 

In  1976,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
began  the  first  major  assessment  in  70 
years  of  the  Inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States.  This  study,  known  as 
the  "National  Waterways  Study."  was 
finally  completed  in  March  1983  after 
a  show  of  strong  support  from  Con- 
gress. The  "National  Waterways 
Study"  again  highlights  the  immedi- 
ate need  to  address  the  bottlenecks 
which  are  choking  our  aging  waterway 
system. 

We  also  should  point  out  that  these 
waterways  form  a  system  which  feeds 
our  Nation's  ports.  There  is  also  a 
growing  need  to  modernize  facilities 
and  deepen  our  ports  which  serve  as  a 
gateway  to  inland  waterways  and  the 
rest  of  the  transportation  system.  As 
an  example  of  the  critical  importance 
of  our  deep-draft  port  system,  let  me 
sight  some  statistics.  Our  ports  move 
each  year  887  million  tons  of  cargo  to 
foreign  countries,  valued  at  $318  bil- 
lion, and  this  generates  $6.4  billion  In 


customs  revenues.  More  than  1  million 
Jobs  are  provided  by  the  ports.  It  is  es- 
timated that  ports  contribute  $96  bil- 
lion to  personal  income  each  year  in 
this  country.  Through  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Corps  of  Engrineers.  we 
spend  about  $700  million  annually  on 
the  operations  and  maintenance  of  our 
navigation  system.  This  represents 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  direct 
revenues  which  are  received  through 
customs  assessments  and  a  minuscule 
fraction  of  the  total  benefits  from  the 
system. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  congression- 
al inaction  and  executive  branch  oppo- 
sition have  stalled  our  efforts  to  re- 
store the  national  navigation  system. 
The  last  major  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
enacted  in  December  1970—15  years 
ago.  The  corps  construction  program 
now  is  half  what  it  was  only  4  years 
ago.  Some  people  applaud  that.  I  do 
not.  Nor  do  the  people  who  look  for 
navigation  improvements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ohio,  and  the  Columbia 
to  increase  commerce  and  continue 
building  a  strong  economy.  Nor  do 
electric  power  consumers  who  wish  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  coal,  our  abtindant 
energy  resource.  Nor  do  our  belea- 
guered farmers  in  Iowa.  Kansas,  and 
Montana  who  depend  on  the  move- 
ment to  market  of  grain,  com,  and 
other  produce.  Nor  do  the  people  of 
Maryland.  Alabama,  and  Texas  who 
await  deeper  draft  harbors  to  Increase 
trade  and  correct  our  dangerous  trade 
imbalances. 

In  light  of  the  obvious  impact  on  our 
national  economy.  I  am  still  amazed 
when  members  of  the  press  and  others 
leap  to  criticize  the  funding  of  wat«r 
projects  as  pork  barrel.  We  also  see  a 
growing  tendency  from  politicians  to 
scorn  these  projects  a.>;  pork  barrel. 

And  yet.  each  and  every  year,  the 
President  requests  and  Congress 
enacts  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  operation  of  these  water 
projects,  most  of  which  are  for  our 
navigation  system.  Each  and  every 
year,  farmers,  the  coal  industry,  utili- 
ties, port  officials,  city  managers,  in- 
dustry leaders,  and  hundreds  of  Indi- 
vidual citizens  testify  in  support  of 
these  water  projects  and  call  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation 
system. 

I  suspect  that  even  Scrooge  himself 
when  presented  with  the  facts  would 
be  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
these  projects.  Let  me  end  by  quoting 
our  former  Director  of  the  Budget 
Office,  Mr.  David  Stockman: 

Passage  of  legislation  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove our  Nation's  ports  enhances  our  inter- 
national trade  position  and  translates  Into 
jobs  in  our  coal  fields,  and  gratnfields.  raU- 
roads,  trucking  Industry,  and  port  communi- 
ties. A  modem  port  system  improves  our  na- 
tional security  since  It  enhances  America's 
capacity  to  assist  our  aUies  to  meet  their 
energy  and  food  requirements. 
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The  incident  at  Welland  Lock  No.  7 
is  symptomatic  of  a  more  fundamental 
problem— the  health  of  our  navigation 
system. 

We  must  begin  to  focus  on  the  long- 
term  health  of  our  navigation  system. 
We  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
adopt  simple  slogans  which  kill 
progress  and  reform.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing problem  and  we  must  intensify  our 
efforts  to  restore  and  enhance  these 
vital  water  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  October  16  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Seaway 
Accident  Jars  Grain  Mart."  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

wtts    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  18.  19851 

Seaway  Acciddtt  Jars  Grain  Mart 

(By  Kevin  Klose) 

Chicago.  Oct.  15— Gloom  spread  across 
the  mldcontlnent  today  at  news  that  an  ac- 
cident has  closed  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
for  as  many  as  three  weeks  at  the  height  of 
the  grain-shipping  season. 

Com  prices  tumbled  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and.  from  Duluth  and 
Thunder  Bay  on  Lake  Superior  to  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  port  officials 
mourned  as  the  voyages  of  dozens  of  shirts 
In  the  Great  Lakes  came  to  an  unexpected 
halt. 

The  stoppage  began  Monday  when  a  150- 
foot  section  of  wall  collapsed  in  a  key  lock 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  which  carries  ships 
around  the  Niagara  Palls  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario. 

After  conferring  most  of  the  day.  officials 
at  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corp.  headquarters  In  Massena,  N.Y..  saUd  a 
temporary  wall  of  steel  bracing  must  be 
erected  to  stabilize  the  remaining  wall  In 
Welland  Lock  No.  7  before  the  lock  can  be 
fully  drained  and  engineers  can  Inspect  the 
damage  and  chart  the  rebuilding. 

Meanwhile,  commodities  experts  and  ship- 
ping agents  throughout  the  Great  Lakes 
region  In  the  tJnlted  States  and  Canada  said 
that  this  Is  the  worst  possible  time  of  year 
to  disrupt  the  Seaway. 

Millions  of  tons  of  grain  are  moving  east- 
ward from  Midwest  com  smd  soybean  farms 
to  foreign  ports.  Winter  normally  closes  the 
Seaway,  starting  about  Dec.  10  to  20. 

Capt.  Richard  Legros,  the  harbor  master 
In  Thunder  Bay.  Ont..  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  grain 
port  In  Canada,  declared:  "It  will  be  devas- 
tating for  everyone  from  Thunder  Bay  right 
on  down  the  Seaway.  It's  a  chain  reaction. 
It's  very  serious.  .  .  .  I'm  holding  my 
breath." 

Grain  traders  In  Chicago  responded  to  the 
news  with  a  selling  spree  of  futures  con- 
tracts in  com.  The  price  fell  2  cents  a 
bushel  today  for  December-delivered  com. 
after  closing  Monday  at  $2.22^4. 

David  Bartholomew,  a  senior  commodities 
analyst  at  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Penner  & 
Smith,  said  the  Welland  accident  "already  Is 
having  Its  effect  on  the  market." 

"There  Is  a  depression  In  the  nearby  [De- 
cember] prices,  basically  affecting  com."  he 
said.  "The  accident  keeps  grain  here  In  the 
Midwest.  Instead  of  getting  It  out.  Delays  In 
shipping  may  cause  buyers  to  buy  from 
some  other  origin." 


Dale  Gustafson.  an  analyst  at  Drexel. 
Bumham.  Lambert  here,  said.  "Nobody  at 
this  time  of  year  wants  to  be  left  with  com 
on  their  hands." 

John  Adams,  deputy  chief  engineer  of  the 
seaway,  said.  'There're  going  to  be  ships  at 
anchor  and  port  facilities  Idle  untU  traffic 
resumes.  Traditionally,  this  Is  the  busiest 
time  of  year." 

Adams  said  there  were  18  ships  westbound 
In  the  26-mlle-long  Welland  Canal  and  12 
vessels  eastbound  when  the  mishap  oc- 
curred. The  canal  consists  of  eight  locks 
that  raise  or  lower  ships  a  total  of  326  feet 
t>etween  Lak2  Erie  and  the  lower  Lake  On- 
tario. 

Those  ships  cannot  proceed,  and  scores  of 
others  now  are  caught  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Still  others  are  unable  to 
enter  the  system  and  are  waiting  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  or  out  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  seaway,  which  celebrated  Its  25th 
year  of  operation  last  year,  suffered  an  18- 
day  shutdown  last  year  when  a  bridge  In 
Valleyfleld.  Quebec,  jammed  halfway  open. 
The  shipping  season  was  extended  to  make 
up  the  lost  days. 

When  the  section  of  the  lock  wall  fell  at 
10:35  a.m.  (EDT)  Monday.  It  Jammed  the  LI- 
berlan-reglstered  Purla.  eastbound  with  a 
cargo  of  grain,  against  the  lock.  The  ship 
was  extricated  Monday  night  and  was  found 
Ix)  have  suffered  little  damage. 

Said  the  Coast  Guard's  Chief  Petty  Offi- 
cer Richard  Schmidt,  at  the  Buffalo.  N.Y.. 
station:  "It's  like  a  highway  Just  washing 
out.  The  canals  are  a  major  thoroughfare 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Great  Lakes." 


IOWA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  EX- 
PRESSES OPINION  ON  FARM 
BILL 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Republican  leadership  of  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly  recently  wrote  me 
in  order  to  express  their  concerns  and 
preferences  for  the  farm  bill. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  pertinent 
letter  with  my  Senate  colleagues  in 
order  to  provide  them  with  an  inform- 
ative view  of  the  Iowa  agricultural 
economy. 

The  Iowa  General  Assembly  GOP 
members'  main  concerns  are  that  leg- 
islation be  directed  toward  generating 
more  net  Income  for  agriculture  and 
toward  deferring  debt  repayment  and 
mortgage  foreclosures  for  viable  bor- 
rowers. Regarding  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  the  members  desire  Interest 
rates  to  be  brought  to  a  level  that  is 
closer  to  the  historical  level.  They  be- 
lieve the  solutions  must  encompass  all 
elements  of  the  economy  that  depend 
on  agriculture. 

The  members  ask  Congress  to  objec- 
tively assess  the  Impact  of  the  farm 
program  on  grain  processing  and  live- 
stock production  industries.  Also,  the 
members  neither  endorse  nor  reject  a 
referendum,  but  they  do  believe  that 
farmers  need  reasonable  alternatives 
that  are  aiccompanled  by  clear,  de- 
tailed Information.  Finally,  the  mem- 
bers stress  that  legislative  options 
must  be  made  for  farmers  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
1986  crop. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Iowa  Generai.  Assembly. 

September  30.  198S. 
Senator  Charixs  Grassley. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Chuck:  Since  the  Iowa  Legislature 
adjourned  In  early  May.  the  farm  problem 
has  continued  to  be  of  major  concern.  Re- 
publican members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
met  today— on  the  eve  of  the  expiration  of 
the  1981  farm  program— to  develop  a  uni- 
fied farm  policy  statement  and  provide  our 
Input  as  the  farm  bUl  Is  debated  by  Con- 
gress. 

As  legislators  from  one  of  the  country's 
key  agriculture  states,  we  feel  It  vital  to 
move  beyond  the  stage  of  "sending  a  mes- 
sage" to  Washington  and  develop  a  consen- 
sus of  how  Iowa  lawmakers  can  help  agricul- 
ture and  agriculture- related  businesses  sur- 
vive. Moreover,  we  are  convinced  that 
though  solutions  to  the  farm  problem  wUl 
lie  mostly  at  the  federal  level.  It  wUl  not  be 
solved  by  simply  "passing  the  buck"  to  the 
federal  government.  And  we  feel  that  work- 
ing directly  and  cooperatively  with  our  con- 
gressional delegation  is  the  most  Important 
and  constructive  step  we  can  lake  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Though  we  are  well  aware  that  no  farm 
measure  will  gamer  total  unanimity,  we  be- 
lieve that  some  basic  policy  agreement  is 
critical  If  significant  Improvement  Is  to  be 
made  In  Iowa's  farm-based  economy.  Fur- 
ther, we  urge  you  to  consider  the  potential 
ramifications  for  Iowa  of  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  farm  bill  and  related 
proposals  that  ase  still  active  at  the  federal 
level. 

Specifically,  we  feel  the  following  con- 
cerns must  be  addressed: 

1.  Efforts  to  Improve  the  agricultural 
economy  should  be  directed  to  help  ftj-mers. 
main  street  businesses  and  agriculture-relat- 
ed Industries. 

2.  Priority  corwlderation  should  be  given 
to  generating  more  net  Income  for  farmers 
and  farm-related  Industries.  As  a  step  to 
holding  down  production  costs.  Interest 
rates  must  be  reduced.  As  a  step  to  enhance 
Income,  equitable  support  prices  must  be  es- 
Ubllshed. 

3.  To  alleviate  the  farm  credit  problem,  we 
support  legislation  which  would  defer  debt 
repayment  and  mortgage  foreclosures  for 
viable  borrowers. 

4.  In  developing  a  farm  program.  Congress 
must  assess  the  Impact  of  that  program  on 
grain  processing  and  livestock  production 
Industries. 

5.  Though  we  neither  endorse  nor  reject  a 
referendum,  we  believe  that  farmers  need 
reasonable  alternatives,  accompanied  by 
clear  and  detailed  Information.  This  Infor- 
mation must  Include  the  effect  of  any  refer- 
endum on  family  farms  and  agriculture-re- 
lated Industry. 

6.  It  Is  Imperative  that  options  be  avail- 
able to  farmers  as  soon  as  possible  for 
timely  decision-making  regarding  the  1986 
crop. 

In  addition,  we  consider  your  Inunedlate 
action  on  problems  with  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  be  as  Important  as  that  on  the 


farm  bill.  Interest  rates  In  the  Farm  Credit 
System  must  be  closer  to  historical  levels. 
Federal  Land  Bank  Interest  rates  that  are 
currently  five  percent  above  prime  and  10 
percent  above  Inflation  are  unacceptable. 

The  farm  problem  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 
It  Is  not  confined  to  Individual  fsirmers,  poor 
managers  or  large  operations.  It  Is  affecting 
the  main  streets  In  nearly  every  town  and 
city  In  Iowa.  We  need  solutions  thai  will  en- 
compass not  only  the  farm  sector,  but  those 
elements  of  the  economy  that  depend  upon 
agriculture.  In  short,  we  need  to  do  any- 
thing and  everything  possible  to  save  Iowa 
and  the  family  farm. 

We  appreciate  your  time  and  Involvement 
In  today's  meeting  and  hope  that  you  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  these  concerns. 
Sincerely. 

Calvin  O.  Htn-XMAN. 

Senate  Minority  Leader. 
Delwyn  Stbomeh. 

House  Minority  Leader. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  having  arrived  and  psissed,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  2 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:04 
p.m.,  recessed  until  2:01  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. (Mr.  Hattield). 


LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1986 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3424)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  assistant  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  leader,  we  want  to  pro- 
ceed, and  will  under  the  proper  course, 
with  the  measure  that  is  before  the 
body.  I  believe  there  is  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Proxmire,  and  then  final 
passage  will  be  coming. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  we  do  want  to  proceed. 
And  the  leader  indicates  that  we  hope 
to  take  a  spirited  attitude  toward  our 
work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  835 

(Purpose:  Across-the-board  5  percent 
discretionary  cut) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Labor-HHS-Edu- 
cation  appropriation  bill  is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  J>resident.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  tind 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  I*rox- 
MiRX]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
835. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  77.  after  line  3.  Insert: 

Sec.  515.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  total  budget  authority 
provided  by  this  Act  for  payments  not  re- 
quired by  law  shall  be  reduced  by  5  per 
centum:  Provided,  That  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  for  each  appropriation  ac- 
count, activity,  and  project  for  payments 
not  required  by  law.  the  amount  reduced 
shall  not  exceed  8  per  centum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  briefly  discuss  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  make  an  across-the-board  cut  in 
the  discretionary  funds— not  in  the 
entire  appropriation— which  consti- 
tutes about  30  percent.  It  is  a  little 
over  30  percent  of  the  total.  Those  dis- 
cretionary funds  would  be  cut  5  per- 
cent or  $1.65  billion.  I  make  this  pro- 
posal recognizing  that  the  lower  base 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  over  $8  billion 
in  the  5  years  in  budget  authority  and 
over  $7  billion  in  outlays.  So  it  is  going 
to  make  it  much  easier  for  us  to  stay 
within  the  llmitation.s  that  are  being 
set  for  us  in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  amendment  in  1987.  1988.  1989. 
1990.  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  cut  that  we  have  to 
make  as  I  will  Indicate  shortly. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  committee 
exceeds  the  President's  discretionary 
budget,  and  I  stress  discretionary  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  number  of  pro- 
grams here  which  are  obligated  which 
I  do  not  touch  in  my  amendment. 

But  the  bill  exceeds  the  President's 
discretionary  budget  by  $4.6  billion.  So 
my  amendment  would  preser\e  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  increase 
the  committee  made  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  President's  recommenda- 
tions are  15-percent  below  the  commit- 
tee figure.  This  amendment  does  not 
cut  back  to  the  President's  level.  It 
cuts  only  5  percent  or  one-third  of  the 
way  back  to  the  administration  figure. 
My  amendment  also  preserves  the 
funding  priorities  set  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  would  permit  no  more  than  8 
percent  to  be  taken  out  of  any  individ- 
ual account.  So  there  is  no  way  that 


the  administration  can  kill  a  program 
which  the  Senate  has  decided  to  con- 
tinue, with  no  more  than  8  percent  to 
be  taken  out  of  any  individual  accoimt 
or  activity  or  project.  That  gives  the 
department  and  agencies  funded  by 
the  bill  the  flexibility  to  protect  cer- 
tain vital  programs  by  taking  more 
than  5  percent  out  of  the  other  pro- 
grams but  it  would  not  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  kill  a  program,  would 
not  allow  the  administration  to  project 
that  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  added 
to  the  President's  budget  request. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  painful  for  the 
discretionary  programs  funded  by  the 
bill  to  absorb  cuts  of  this  magnitude. 
If  we  are  serious  about  coming  to  grips 
with  a  $2  trillion  budget  deficit,  we 
might  as  well  realize  that  these  are 
the  kind  of  choices  we  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  make.  Just  how  tough  will  it 
be  for  the  programs  funded  by  the  bill 
to  absorb  a  5-percent  cut?  It  will  mean 
a  much  harder  look  at  administration 
overhead,  it  wiU  mean  cutting  consult- 
ing spending  to  the  bone,  it  will  mean 
a  sharp  economy  in  travel  costs,  and  it 
will  mean  cutting  some  programs 
somewhat. 

What  it  will  not  mean,  however,  is 
the  total  elimination  or  severe  crip- 
pling of  individuatl  efforts  funded 
through  the  bill.  Programs  for  the 
handicapped  will  receive  more  than 
they  did  in  1985.  The  committee's  deci- 
sion to  more  than  double  funding  for 
attack  on  AIDS  wiU  remain  in  place  by 
the  large. 

Initiatives  of  the  Congress  opposed 
by  the  administration  can  be  cut.  as  I 
say.  by  no  more  than  8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  there  are  a  number  of  programs 
in  this  appropriation  that  would  not 
be  touched.  It  does  not  touch  imem- 
ployment  assistance,  or  Medicaid.  As 
we  all  know.  Medicare  and  Social  Se- 
curity are  not  m  this  bill  anyway. 
They  are  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  They 
are  in  the  Finance  Committee.  We  ob- 
viously do  not  affect  that  at  all.  It 
does  not  affect  supplemental  security 
income.  It  does  not  affect  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  it  does 
not  affect  social  senice  block  grants,  it 
does  not  affect  foster  ca.re,  and  it  does 
not  reach  guaranteed  student  loans  or 
higher  educatior  facility  loans. 

So  of  the  total  health,  education, 
and  other  spending  covered  by  the  bill, 
this  amendment  affects  about  $33  bil- 
lion or  about  30  percent  of  the  total 
$108  billion  in  budget  authority  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  It  is 
only  that  30  percent  that  I  would  cut 
at  all.  I  would  cut  that  by  5  percent.  I 
want  to  repeat,  Mr.  President,  maybe  I 
am  being  too  repetitious.  But  I  want  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  I  can  to  the  body 
that  the  President's  recommendation 
is    15-percent    below    the    committee 
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figure,  and  this  simply  proposes  a  5- 
percent  cut  of  one-third  of  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
could  easily  be  subtitled  "the  shared 
sacrifice  amendment."  If  misery  loves 
company,  there  is  a  lot  of  companion- 
ship here.  The  amendment  does  not 
play  favorites.  It  does  not  shift  the 
Senate  priorities.  It  does  not  rubl)er- 
stamp  the  administrations  budget 
game  plan.  However,  it  does  send  out  a 
message  loud  and  clear  that  we  do  care 
about  the  budget  deficit.  We  do  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  every  federally 
funded  program  is  going  to  have  to 
bear  part  of  the  pain  with  coming  to 
grips  with  that  deficit.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  shoulder  the  part  of  the 
pain,  and  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  does 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  desire 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  asking.  I  would 
like  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this.  I  would 
prefer  if  we  could  have  the  up  and 
down  if  that  is  possible.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 
[Laughter.]  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  were  brought  here  in- 
stead by  the  bighearted  administra- 
tion that  we  have  down  In  the  White 
House.  But  it  is  not.  It  is  brought  by  a 
very  decent,  good  man  who  has  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  see  that 
money  goes  to  those  that  are  in  need.  I 
think  in  this  particular  Instance  his 
fiscal  responsibility  overwhelms  mat- 
ters of  the  heart.  In  any  event.  I  am 
very  proud  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation— as  I  think  the  Senator 
should  be.  his  amendment  notwith- 
standing—as every  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  every 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  should  be. 
It  has  been  carefully  crafted.  It  has 
been  carefully  crafted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  persons  who  deserve 
our  special  care.  That  Includes  every- 
one who  has  a  peullcular  disadvantage, 
be  It  physical,  be  it  mental,  be  It  eco- 
nomic, be  it  by  virtue  of  any  circum- 
stance. One  of  the  things  that  bothers 
me  is  our  preoccupation  with  the  enti- 
tlement programs.  Social  Security  In- 
cluded. Every  time  we  so  distort  and 
skew  the  budget  so  as  to  protect  Social 
Security  and  some  of  the  entitlements 
the  Impact  Is  even  greater  on  those 
who  silso  need  our  special  care. 

In  this  bill  are  those  activities  of 
Government  that  relate  to  those  who 
are  afflicted  by  disease  such  as  cancer. 


heart,  arthritis,  diabetes,  and  many 
other  afflictions— some  well  known 
and  others  less  Itnown.  In  this  bill  are 
the  moneys  to  take  care  of  the  mental- 
ly retarded  and  disabled  of  this 
Nation.  In  this  bill  are  those  moneys 
that  account  for  vocational  training 
and  aid  for  our  young  people  who  are 
desirous  of  higher  education.  In  this 
bill  are  maternal  and  child  health  care 
services.  In  this  bill  tu-e  the  moneys  for 
the  training  of  nurses.  In  this  bill  are 
the  grants  and  the  moneys  that  go  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
certainly  that  money  which  goes  to 
pursue  the  matter  of  researching  a 
cure  for  AIDS.  In  this  bill  are  the 
moneys  that  go  to  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  my 
support  for  Social  Security,  but  I  sug- 
gest to  you  It  Is  not  the  only  act'vlty  In 
this  Nation.  I  think  the  sooner  we  un- 
derstand that  the  better  off  we  are 
going  to  be  In  terms  of  our  budgets. 
Yes.  the  elderly  are  deserving  of  our 
attention  and  our  care,  and  so  are  the 
young  people.  But  so  are  those  who 
are  sick  In  mind  or  body. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
reject  this  5-percent  across-the-board 
cut. 

I  Just  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
find  this  a  very  difficult  amendment 
to  deal  with  In  terms  of  its  sponsor.  I 
think  Senator  Proxmire  Is  as  fine  a 
person  as  has  ever  set  foot  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  usually  get  Eigitated 
about  these  matters,  but  this  one 
leaves  me  In  a  quandary.  As  I  said, 
there  are  no  better  Senator  than  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

As  far  as  the  amendment  Is  con- 
cerned, it  Is  not  one  that  I  feel  we 
should  act  upon  favorably.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  defeat  it  and  Indeed  lay 
claim  to  probably  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  forwsird 
from  this  body  in  the  sense  of  some- 
thing that  Is  geared  to  meet  the  needs 
and  fulfill  the  opportunities  of  the 
country  In  a  very,  very  positive  way. 

The  two  big  subcommittees  In  Ap- 
propriations are  Defense  and  this  Sub- 
committee en  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services.  What  the  Senate  has 
before  it  today  Is  the  business  of  life. 
The  Defense  Subcommittee  has  the 
business  of  death. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe  we  can  all 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  the  pas- 
sage of  this  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
win  be  very  brief.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, for  his  kindness  and  gent- 
leness. He  clobbered  me  yesterday  on 
an  amendment  I  had  and  I  assumed  he 
would  probably  have  similar  success 
today. 

I  think  we  should  understand  that  if 
we  really  mean  business  about  this 
deficit  we  have  talked  about  so  much 
we  have  to  make  cuts  everywhere.  As  I 
say.  we  cannot  reach  the  entitlement 


programs.  I  am  not  trying  to  do  it. 
They  are  not  reached  in  this  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  touch  unemployment 
benefits.  We  do  not  touch  the  black 
lung  disability  or  retirement  pay  or 
the  Public  Health  Service  or  Medicaid. 

As  I  say.  the  Social  Security  matters 
are  out  of  our  hands  anyway  l>ecause 
they  are  In  the  Finance  Committee. 

We  do  not  touch  family  social  serv- 
ices, social  services  block  grants. 

Most  of  the  provisions  In  the  law 
that  help  people  who  cannot  help 
themselves  are  not  touched  at  all.  For 
those  who  are  touched,  this  Is  a  5-per- 
cent cut. 

As  I  say.  It  is  not  as  If  we  were 
making  the  kind  of  15-percent  cut  the 
administration  reconunended.  In  all 
fairness  to  the  administration,  al- 
though their  value  judgments  are  dif- 
ferent than  many  In  this  Chamber  In- 
cluding this  Senator,  they  do  repre- 
sent the  expertise  of  this  Goverrunent. 
They  made  recommendations  and 
after  my  amendment  Is  adopted  we 
would  still  be  above  what  they  recom- 
mended. 

It  seems  to  me  this  vote  Is  an  Indica- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Senators  are 
really  serious  about  making  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  enormous  budget  deficit 
that  constitutes  the  biggest  economic 
problem  of  our  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Before  we  vote  on 
this,  and  I  do  not  think  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  later  because  we  will  be 
moving  to  another  vote  after  this 
matter  Is  terminated.  I  would  like  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  committee  staff  who 
suffered  very,  very  severe  Injuries  Just 
2  days  ago.  Tom  van  der  Voort.  Sena 
tor  Proxmire's  principal  assistant. 
counterpart  to  John  Doyle  on  my 
right,  was  seriously  hurt  In  an  automo 
bile  accident  which  involved  breaking 
both  his  legs  and  fractured  a  vertebrae 
In  his  neck.  I  think  everyone  should 
know  that  I  look  upon  this  gentle, 
scholarly  man  as  much  as  an  adviser 
In  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  this 
committee  as  any  memt)er  of  either 
the  chairman's  staff  or  my  own  staff. 
He  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  we 
all  wish  him  well  In  his  recovery  be- 
cause. Indeed,  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee suffers  with  his  absence  from  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
that  tribute  to  Tom  van  der  Voort. 
Tom  was  on  my  staff  for  10  or  15  years 
and  then  he  went  directly  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff.  I  think 
all  Members.  Including  the  present 
Presiding  Officer,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  know  of  his  great  skill, 
hard  work,  and  dedication. 

This  was  a  real  tragedy.  I  talked  to 
his  wife  last  night  at  some  length  and 
she  feels  there  Is  no  question  that  he 
Is  going  to  make  It.  But  he  is  still  In  In- 


tensive care.  He  may  have  broken  his 
neck  as  well  as  both  his  legs.  It  was  a 
terrible  thing  to  happen. 

The  nurses  are  delighted  with  his 
humor.  He  is  the  kind  of  fellow  who  is 
smiling  right  through  it. 

Again.  I  thank  my  good  friend  for 
paying  such  a  gracious  and  thoughtful 
tribute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathi- 
Asl  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29. 
nays  69— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  237  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 


Armstrong 

Helms 

Quayle 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Symms 

East 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

Trlble 

Oarn 

Mcenure 

WaUop 

Ooldwat«r 

NIckles 

Warner 

Orainin 

Nunn 

Zorlnsky 

Hecht 

Proxmire 
NAYS-69 

Atxlnor 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Andrews 

Evans 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Ford 

Melcher 

BenLsen 

Olenn 

Mftaenbaum 

BIden 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Blngaman 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Boschwltz 

Grassley 

Murkowskl 

Bradley 

Harkln 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hart 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Hawkins 

RIegle 

Chiles 

Henin 

RockefeUer 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cohen 

HoUlngs 

Sarbanes 

CTranslon 

Johnston 

Sasser 

DAmato 

Kissebaum 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Lievln 

Wilson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Inouye 

Mathtas 

So  the  amendment  (No.  835)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMTNOMCNT  NO.  836 

(Purpose:  To  correct  an  error  In 
Amendment  No.  830,  pre\iously  adopted) 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Mr.   President.   I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 


ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 
First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire}. on  behalf  of  Mr.  Buthpers.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  836. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  3  (as  previously  amend- 
ed), strike  out  ■$59,906,000:"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  ■$59, 702.000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  to  correct  an 
arithmetical  error  in  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Bumpers  to  the 
Childhood  Immunization  Program. 
Senator  Bumpers  cannot  be  here  at 
the  moment,  and  he  asked  me  to  offer 
the  amendment  on  his  behalf. 

I  imderstand  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill  will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  836)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  to  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  837 

(Purpose:  To  correct  an  error  In  amendment 
No.  783,  previously  adopted) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  in  order  for  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 837, 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  line  18.  strike  out 
■•$2,012,122,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$2,009,422,000" 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  correct  an  error  In 
amendment  No.  783.  which  I  called  up 
yesterday  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins].  As  Mrs. 
Hawkins'  statement  in  yesterday's 
Record  wiU  show,  the  amendment 
agreed  to  was  intended  to  raise  the  ap- 


propriation for  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  by  $3  million. 
The  amendment  that  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  agreed,  would  insert  the 
correct  smioimt  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  837)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  re<»nslder  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3424,  the  fiscal 
year  1986  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bin  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  have  a  table  showing  the  status  of 
the  appropriation  bills  to  date  com- 
pared to  the  budget  totals.  This  bill  is 
within  the  302(b)  allocation  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  While 
there  will  be  $0.4  billion  in  outlay  sav- 
ings unassigned  to  the  appropriation 
subcommittees  to  be  made  up  in  the 
remaining  bUls.  this  bill  Is  within  the 
crosswalk,  and  I  support  it.  My  table 
will  illustrate  this  point, 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3424  as  reported 
provides  $95  4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $81.4  billion  in  outlays  for 
programs  in  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies.  The 
bill,  together  with  outlays  from  prior- 
year  budget  authority  and  other  ad- 
justments is  at  the  sutx^ommlttee's 
302(b)  allocation. 

The  biU  includes  $3,5  billion  for 
training  and  emplo>Tnent  services  in- 
cluding prograiTLs  authorized  by  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  This 
amount  Includes  $1.9  billion  for  State 
block  grants  and  $665  million  for 
summer  youth  training  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  bin  funds  the  Job  Corps  at  Its 
fiscal  year  1985  level— $617  million. 

H.R.  3424  funds  health  service  pro- 
grams at  slightly  above  last  year's 
level.  The  maternal  and  chUd  health 
block  grant  is  funded  at  last  year's 
level— $478  million— and  the  primary 
care  block  grant  is  funded  at  $405  mil- 
lion, $22  million  above  last  year's  leveL 

AIDS  [acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome]  research  and  treatment  Is 
funded  at  $206  million,  which  is  $106 
million  above  last  year's  level.  This 
funding  level  addresses  the  problem  of 
the  Nation's  No.  1  health  problem 
which  has  doubled  each  year  since 
1981  EUid  infects  as  many  as  1  million 
people. 

The  committee  funds  6,000  new  and 
competing  grants  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  This  is  the  same 
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level  of  grants  agreed  to  In  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  total  funding  for  NIH  in  the 
bill  is  $5.5  bUllon. 

The  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  will  re- 
ceive $996  million,  which  is  $74  million 
more  than  last  year.  Mental  health  re- 
search is  funded  at  $216  million— $23 
million  more  than  last  year. 

The  bill  contains  $90  million  for  sci- 
ence and  math  education,  $10  million 
less  than  the  administration  request- 
ed. The  bill  provides  $438  million  for 
higher  education  programs.  Of  this. 
$175  million  is  earmarked  for  the  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
popularly  known  as  TRIO.  This 
amount  is  the  same  as  the  fiscal  year 
1985  appropriation  and  $93  million 
more  than  the  administration  request- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  reported  bill  to  the  con- 
gressional budget,  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  the  President's  request  and  a 
summary  of  total  appropriations 
action  to  date,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERViaS.  EDUCATION  AND 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  aspects  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  recommenda- 
tions that  I  wish  to  highlight  particu- 
larly. 

rUWDINO  FOR  AIDS  RESEARCH  AJfD  OTHKR  PUBLIC 
HEAI.TH  ACrrVITISS 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  H.R.  3424,  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Labor-HHS-Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations  Act  as  re- 
ported would  provide  a  total  of  $221 
million  for  AIDS  activities.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HHS-Education, 
Mr.  Weicker,  and  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Proxmire.  for  placing  a 


high  priority  on  programs  to  combat 
AIDS  and  halt  the  spread  of  this 
deadly  disease. 

Of  that  total.  $205  million  is  for 
AIDS  research  and  public  education 
programs  at  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  That's  $86  mil- 
lion over  the  administration's  amend- 
ed request  of  $120  million.  These  addi- 
tional funds  will  ensure  that  progress 
on  all  fronts— In  research  to  find  effec- 
tive therapies  tmd  vaccines  to  treat 
and  prevent  AIDS  and  In  education 
and  public  information  efforts  to  In- 
crease awareness  about  ways  to  reduce 


the  risks  of  contracting  AIDS— Is  made 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

RKSCARCR 

I  £un  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  Increase  by  80  per- 
cent—from $70.5  million  to  $128  mU- 
llon— the  budget  for  AIDS  research  at 
NIH.  This  level  of  funding  would 
enable  scientists  to  make  an  acceler- 
ated effort  to  see  that  promising 
drugs— to  Inhibit  the  virus  which 
causes  AIDS,  to  stimulate  the  Immune 
system,  and  to  treat  opportunistic  In- 
fections—are  vigorously  pursued  and 
properly  tested.  In  addition,  this  meas- 
ure includes  $6.9  million  for  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  to  fimd  the 


purchase  and  distribution  of  experi- 
mental drugs  for  the  treatment  of 
AIDS  patients  not  Included  in  the  NIH 
clinical  trials. 

This  Increase  was  a  result  of  testimo- 
ny received  at  a  September  26  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  hearing  on 
AIDS  and  consultation  between  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman. 
Mr.  Weicker.  and  individual  research- 
ers. During  that  hearing,  I  presented 
testimony,  which  I  will  ask  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  urging  that  an  addi- 
tional $70  million  be  included  to 
expand  clinical  research  efforts  and 
develop  a  compassionate  drug  pro- 
gram. Thus,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
nearly  that  amount— $64.2  million- 
was  added  for  such  purposes. 

COMMUNITY  EDUCATION 

With  respect  to  public  education 
programs,  I  would  also  like  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  help  and  support  In 
the  development  and  adoption  of  lan- 
guage in  the  October  4  report  accom- 
panying this  measure— Senate  Report 
99-151.  page  50— specifying  certain 
components  that  the  committee  de- 
sires CDC  to  include  in  its  health  edu- 
cation/risk factor  reduction  program 
on  AIDS.  I  believe  that  these  guide- 
lines will  help  ensure  that  the  CDC,  In 
collaboration  with  outside  experts,  will 
develop  an  effective  national  program 
that  meets  the  needs  of  the  public  in 
general  as  well  as  the  population  in 
high-incidence  communities.  With  a 
vaccine,  regrettably  unlikely  to  be  de- 
veloped for  a  number  of  years,  educa- 
tion and  risk  reduction  remain  the 
only  currently  available  means  to  halt- 
ing the  spread  of  this  dreaded  epidem- 
ic. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  since  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic began  4  years  ago,  our  country's 
biomedical  researchers  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress  in  identifying  the 
causative  agent  of  AIDS  and  decipher- 
ing many  of  its  mysteries.  Although 
no  cure  or  vaccine  has  been  developed, 
scientists  continue  to  express  opti- 
mism that  effective  therapies  may 
soon  be  developed  to  treat  those  who 
are  already  sick,  and  that  a  means  to 
prevent  the  onset  of  this  disease  may 
also  be  found.  The  fiscal  year  1986 
funding  included  in  this  bill  should 
help  to  ennure  that  our  scientists  and 
public  health  officials  have  every  op- 
portunity to  deliver  on  their  optimism 
and  bring  an  end  to  this  terrible  epi- 
demic. 

Again,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  for 
his  great  foresight  with  respect  to  this 
most  urgent  public  health  threat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  September  26 
hearing  testimony  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Reoord.  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Senator  Alan  Cranston 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the 
devastating  AIDS  epidemic.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  you.  Sena- 
tor Weicker.  as  distinguished  Chairman  of 
this  Subcommittee,  for  holding  this  hearing 
today  on  AIDS— the  first  in  the  Senate— to 
examine  what  steps  need  to  be  taken  this 
year  to  help  bring  us  closer  to  stopping  the 
spread  of  this  deadly  disease  and.  ultimate- 
ly, to  eliminate  it.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  steadfast  support 
and  lead": ship  In  ensuring  that  adequate  re- 
sources are  made  available  for  fighting 
AIDS. 

research 
During  the  first  few  years  of  the  AIDS 
crisis,  it  was  most  critical  to  channel  our  ef- 
forts into  basic  research.  Because  of  that 
effort,  in  less  than  four  years  scientists  have 
identified  the  HTLV-III/LAV  \-lrus  as  the 
causative  agent  of  AIDS,  unraveled  its  many 
symptoms,  and  devised  a  blood  screening 
test  to  safeguard  the  nation's  blood  supply. 
Years  of  basic  research  have  produced  a 
solid  scientific  foundation  on  which  efforts 
to  develop  effective  therapies  to  treat  AIDS 
and  a  vaccine  making  it  possible  ultimately 
to  eradicate  AIDS  can  be  developed. 

Thus,  at  this  point,  rapid  advances  are 
being  made  in  therapeutics  and  new  com- 
pounds are  t>ecomlng  available  that  warrant 
thorough  study  of  their  potential  for  effec- 
tively treating  AIDS.  Many  such  drugs  are 
reaching  the  point  at  which  first  and  second 
stage  clinical  trials  are  possible,  and  many 
more  are  awaiting  safety  and  efficacy  test- 
ing. 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  growing  consensus 
within  the  scientific  community  that  now  is 
the  time  to  make  an  accelerated  effort  to 
see  that  promising  drugs  are  vigorously  pur- 
sued and  properly  tested.  However,  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  request— even  as 
modified  by  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary.  Margaret  Hecklers  July  19.  1985, 
submission,  to  add  $9  7  million  for  research 
for  vaccines  and  therapeutics — does  not 
allow  for  expanding  and  expediting  efforts 
that  are  needed  in  order  for  us  to  develop  as 
swiftly  as  reasonably  possible  the  ability  to 
treat  and  ultimately  cure  and  prevent  AIDS. 
Under  the  Administration's  budget,  many 
potentisJly  beneficial  therapies  will  go  un- 
tested and  many  individuals  with  AIDS  who 
desire  to  participate  in  clinical  trials  will  be 
unable  to  do  so.  Hence,  we  would  not  be 
making  the  maximum  effort  to  halt  the 
spread  of  this  killer  disease. 

In  this  coruiection,  I  would  note  that,  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  in  the  United 
States  of  many  drugs  undergoing  clinical 
trials  elsewhere,  some  Americans  with  AIDS 
have  left  the  country  for  FYance  or  Mexico, 
away  from  the  supportive  environment  of 
their  families  and  friends,  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  clliucal  trials  or  to  obtain  experi- 
mental drugs. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  I  believe  that  ad- 
ditional funds  should  be  Included  in  the  FY 
86  Labor/HHS/Education  Appropriations 
Act  to  implement  a  vigorous  Uivestigative 
effort  for  effective  treatments.  According  to 
some  of  the  most  prominent  AIDS  research- 
ers in  the  country.  $70  million  above  the 
current  budget  request  is  needed  for  this 
effort.  I  further  understand  that  NIH  has 
under  development  a  coordinated  plan  of 
new  initiatives  in  AIDS  research,  particular- 


ly In  the  area  of  therapeutics,  which  would 
warrant  such  an  investment  in  FY  88.  The 
additional  fimding  would  enable  scientists 
to  search  for  and  develop  new  drugs  to  in- 
hibit the  virus,  to  stimulate  the  immune 
system,  and  to  treat  ■opportunistic"  infec- 
tions often  associated  with  AIDS. 

Development  of  effective  drugs  to  inhibit 
the  virus  is  an  essential  component  to  find- 
ing a  cure  for  AIDS.  Moreover,  these  drugs 
hold  great  promise  in  preventing  individuals 
who  have  been  iiifected  with  HTLV-III/ 
LAV  but  have  not  developed  AIDS  or  AIDS- 
related  complex— a  less  severe  or  pre- AIDS 
condition— from  developing  s.vTnptoms  or 
possibly  transmitting  the  virus  to  other 
people.  More  than  one  million  Americans 
may  have  already  been  infected  and.  while 
most  may  never  develop  AIDS,  they  may 
remain  infectious  for  many  years. 

Now  Is  the  time,  as  part  of  an  expanded 
AIDS  research  effort,  to  establish  regional 
AIDS  treatment  evaluation  units  to  test 
promising  drugs  on  a  wide  range  of  pa- 
tients—those with  a  full  range  of  AIDS 
symptoms  and  those  with  varying  stages  of 
AIDS  related  complex— In  order  to  gather 
scientific  data,  quickly  and  accurately. 
atx>ut  their  effectiveness.  Ten  such  units 
throughout  the  country  would  be  able  to 
provide  treatment  to  large  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals in  or  near  the  cities  in  which  they 
live.  In  addition,  these  evaluation  units 
would  enable  multi-center  clinical  trials  of 
AIDS  treatments  to  be  coordinated  and  con- 
ducted in  a  uniform  manner. 

Researchers  in  my  home  state  of  Califor- 
nia have  repeatedly  stated  that  state  and 
local  govfmments  have  supported  the  cost 
of  basic  and  clinical  research  in  their  labora- 
tories because  federal  funds  were  unavail- 
able. With  thousands  of  AlUS  patients 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  critical  that 
the  federal  government  provide  leadership 
in  battling  AIDS  by  supporting  and  coordi- 
nating such  research  efforts. 

The  additional  funding  would  also  provide 
for  the  acceleration  of  efforts  to  improve 
medical  diagnostic  capabilities  on  AIDS.  Al- 
though the  antibody  blood-screening  test 
has  nearly  completely  elimiiiated  the  threat 
of  transmitting  the  virus  through  the  blood 
supply,  it  is  not  useful  as  a  diagnostic  tool 
for  AIDS  or  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
the  virus  in  blood  or  blood  components. 
Moreover,  the  procedures  currently  used  to 
detect  the  virus  or  to  confirm  the  presence 
of  the  antibody  to  the  virus  are  costly  and 
laborious. 

FinaUy.  I  understand  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  considering  a  research  pro- 
gram for  the  formulation,  production,  and 
distribution  of  so-called  -compassionate 
drugs"  for  AIDS— under  which  Investiga- 
tional New  Drug  exemptions  could  be  grant- 
eo  for  selected  non-FDA  approved  drugs 
when  there  are  no  other  therapies  to  treat 
the  disease.  Such  a  program  could  help 
avert  the  recent  situation  regarding  HPA- 
23,  in  which  many  Americans  went  to  Paris 
to  receive  treatment  l>ecause  it  was  previ- 
ously unavailable  in  the  U.S.  Some  of  the 
additional  $70  million  could  also  be  used  In 
connection  with  this  new  program. 

COMMTTNITY  EDUCATION  AND  RISK  REDUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  Secre- 
tary Heckler's  July  19  budget  submission, 
which  your  Subcommittee  has  approved, 
adding  $40.7  million  to  the  FY  1986  funding 
for  AIDS  activities,  included  $21.7  million 
for  community  health  education  and  risk  re- 
duction for  AIDS.  Without  a  vaccine  to  the 
HTLV-III   virus— and   the   development   of 
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one  appears  to  be  years  4way— prevention 
through  such  a  program  Is  our  best  hope  (or 
limiting  the  spread  of  Infection.  This  $21.7 
million  would  be  invaluable  to  states,  local 
communities,  and  community-based  health 
organizations  In  thell-  efforts  to  educate 
both  the  general  public  and  members  of 
high-risk  groups  atiout  AIDS. 

In  this  regard.  I  very  much  appreciated 
the  help  and  support  that  you.  Mr  Chair 
man.  and  Senator  Proxmlre.  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Subcommittee,  and  others 
provided  in  the  development  and  adoption 
of  report  language  In  the  June  13  report  ac- 
companying the  FY  85  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act— S.  Rep.  99-82  requesting 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  education  sjid  risk  reductlori 
program.  I  would  note  that  the  program,  as 
outlined  In  the  budget  request.  Is  consistent 
with  the  Committee's  directive. 

IMAPPROPRIATZNKSS  Of  rUNBINC  BY  TRAKSFKR 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
Subcommittee  rejected  the  Administration  s 
proposal  to  expand  efforts  on  AIDS  by 
using  funds  originally  Intended  for  other 
programs— the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  CDC 
virology  laboratory,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

As  I  noted  in  my  Septeml)er  13  letter  to 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  have  appended 
to  my  testimony.  I  opposed  such  a  diversion 
of  funds  because  It  would  disrupt  many  on- 
going programs  and  would  fall  to  recognize 
that  the  AIDS  problem  can  only  be  solved 
by  a  coordinated,  sustained  effort  which  re- 
quires a  long-term  funding  base— not  the  re- 
peated shuffling  of  funds  at  the  last  minute. 

CONCLD8ION 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Include  in  the  Labor/ HHS/ Education  Ap- 
propriations Act  an  additional  $70  million, 
above  the  Administration's  request,  for  the 
purposes  of  expanding  clinical  research  ef- 
forts and  developing  a  compassionate  drug 
program. 

PROTECT  THE  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Second,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wanted  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  provisions  in 
the  pending  mejisure  that  would  pro- 
vide $617  million  for  the  Job  Corps  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  This  amount  is  the 
same  level  at  which  the  program  was 
funded  In  this  fiscal  year  and  will 
permit  the  program  to  support  a  level 
of  approximately  40,000  average  en- 
rollment. The  amount  is  $23  mlUlon 
less  than  the  level  approved  by  the 
House— $640  million— which  would 
support  a  level  of  40,500  average  en- 
rollment. 

As  Members  may  recall,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  eliminating  the  Job 
Corps  Program  in  fiscal  year  1986  and 
using  funds  available  for  the  program 
In  fiscal  year  1986  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shutting  the  program  down, 
terminating  staff,  and  closing  centers. 

I  strongly  opposed  this  proposal.  On 
January  24,  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 50.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Job  Corps 
Program  has  been  a  cost-effective  and 
successful  effort  to  assist  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women  Ln  ob- 
taining and  holding  employment,  that 


the  Senate's  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram should  be  made.  On  February  27. 
I  Joined  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hiunan  Resources.  Mr.  Hatch,  In  In- 
troducing Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 22,  a  concurrent  resolution  that 
blended  together  my  resolution  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16,  a 
resolution  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  on  February  20.  My  state 
ments  on  those  measures  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  S688 
and  S1407.  respectively.  At  the  present 
time,  21  Members  of  this  Chamber 
have  Indicated  their  support  for  this 
Important  program  by  consponsorlng 
one  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  our  efforts  as  well  as  those  of 
others  In  both  bodies  who  support  the 
Job  Corps  Program  have  been  success- 
ful and  that  the  Job  Corps  Program 
will  l>e  continued.  It  is  a  program  of 
proven  success  and  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness that  deserves  to  continue 
to  carry  on  Its  very  special  20-year  tra- 
dition of  assisting  low-Income  young 
men  and  women  to  become  productive, 
contributing  adults. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HHS  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Wkicker,  Is  also  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  this  program  and 
that  he  shares  my  concerns.  I  congrat- 
ulate him  on  this  matter  and  note  my 
full  support  for  this  appropriation 
level. 

BLACK  LUNG 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  over  the  growing 
delays  in  the  processing  of  black  lung 
claims,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill 
includes  the  necessary  funding  to 
begin  to  address  this  problem  at  the 
administrative  law  Judge  level. 

As  one  who  has  been  a  supporter  of 
the  Black  Lung  Program  since  the  day 
of  Its  inception  In  1969,  when  I  con- 
sponsored  legislation,  which  was  en- 
acted, to  establish  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Progrsun  to  help  address  the 
plight  of  those  persons  who  are  affect- 
ed by  this  dreadful  occupational  dis- 
ease, I  am  familiar  with  the  problems 
that  the  program  has  indeed  encoun- 
tered over  the  years. 

Let  me  stress  that  there  is  no  cure 
for  black  lung  disease.  There  is  only 
coping  with  it.  Its  victims  gasp  for 
breath  more  often  than  not.  These  are 
the  people  I  hear  from.  I  know  the 
plight  of  families  from  firsthand  expe- 
rience. I  grew  up  in  a  cosd  miner's 
home.  My  foster  father  was  a  coal 
miner  in  the  days  when  the  miners 
wore  cloth  caps  and  used  carbide 
lamps.  My  wife's  father  was  a  coal 
miner.  My  wife's  sister's  husband  died 
last  year  from  black  lung  and  cancer 
of  the  lung.  His  father  was  killed  In  a 
slate  fall  at  Stotesbury  where  my 
foster  father  worked  In  the  mines. 
Stotesbury  is  where  I  married  my  wife 


and  we  had  our  first  child.  A  coal 
mining  community. 

I  have  seen  these  men  as  they  have 
struggled  to  breathe.  I  have  seen  them 
as  they  sat  up  at  night  In  a  rocking 
chair  because  that  was  the  way  they 
had  to  sleep.  They  could  not  lie  down, 
could  not  get  their  breath.  I  know 
about  the  sorrow  of  their  loved  ones 
who  are  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

I  receive  hundreds  of  letters  and 
telephone  calls  each  year  from  West 
Virginians  about  the  delays  in  the 
processing  of  claims.  Delays  that  In- 
flict even  greater  hardship  on  families 
already  under  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
and  pain. 

By  1984,  the  backlog  of  black  lung 
claims  Increased  to  the  point  where  It 
was  not  unusual  for  an  Individual  to 
wait  up  to  7  years  or  longer  for  a  final 
decision,  if  he  appealed  his  claim 
through  the  Benefits  Review  Board. 
And  these  long  delays  in  processing 
claims  were  brought  about  by  two 
major  bottlenecks.  One  of  those  bot- 
tlenecks was  addressed  when  I  added 
$1.6  million  In  the  fiscal  year  1985  ap- 
propriations bUl  to  expand  the  Bene- 
fits Review  Board  from  three  to  nine 
members. 

The  second  major  bottleneck  is  at 
the  administrative  law  Judge  level.  At 
the  end  of  1980,  there  were  8,970  cases 
pending  at  the  hearing  level.  Current- 
ly, there  are  21.073  cases  pending  at 
the  hearing  level.  This  means  that  if 
the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges  received  a  request  for  hearing 
in  October  1985.  one  would  wait,  could 
wait,  until  October  1988.  or  longer 
before  receiving  a  fair  hearing.  And 
that  backlog  is  an  outrage:  21,000 
miners  are  waiting.  And  members  of 
the  families  of  the  21.000  miners  are 
waiting. 

The  best  solution  is  to  hire  more 
Judges  and  borrow  more  Judges  to 
hear  more  cases  and  to  process  more 
claims.  If  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Law  Judges  could  dispose  of  10,000 
cases  a  year,  begirming  In  fiscal  year 
1986  an  Increase  of  3.000  In  the 
number  of  cases  that  they  are  project- 
ing to  dispose  of  In  fiscal  year  1985.  we 
could  alleviate  the  backlog  of  cases 
pending  at  the  administrative  law 
Judge  level  by  the  end  of  1988, 

This  measure  Includes  my  amend- 
ment to  add  $3  5  million  for  the  Office 
of  Administrative  Law  Judges  to  pro- 
vide for  the  hiring  of  15  additional  ad- 
ministrative law  judges,  28  attorneys, 
and  19  support  staff  and  will  also 
allow  for  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary office. 

Without  taking  action  to  reduce 
those  backlogs,  the  delays  in  process- 
ing win  only  continue  to  grow  at  the 
exipense  of  those  who  are  least  able  to 
wait.  The  sick  and  the  poor. 

The  men  and  the  women  who  woik 
In  this  Nation's  coal  mines  and  who  do 


the  vital  work  of  extracting  coal  de- 
serve no  less  than  prompt  consider- 
ation of  their  claims. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Education,  smd 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  Weicker.  As  always, 
the  chairman  has  exhibited  under- 
standing and  compassion  for  the 
plight  of  those  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease. 
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NIckJes 

SyTnmfi 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Wallop 

Humplirey 

Roth 

Zorlnsky 

colleagues   to   support    these    conven- 
tions. 


NOT  VOTING-2 
Inouye  Mathlas 

So  the  bin  (H.R.  3424),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed, 

Mr.  HATCH,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

1983  PROTOCOLS  POR  THE  FTIRTHER  EXTDfSION 
OP   THE    1971    IHTERUATIONAL   WHEAT    AGRZE- 

ian»T 

Mr,  WEICKER,  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  go  into  executive 
session  to  conduct  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  resolution  of  ratification  to  Execu- 
tive Calendar  No.  3,  which  the  Clerk 
will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  agreed  to 

there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be  ^^^    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en-  senator  from  Connecticut, 

grossment  of  the  amendments  and  the  j^^     WEICKER     Mr     President.    I 

third  reading  of  the  bill.  move  that  the  Senate  insist   upon  its 

The  Eimendments  were  ordered  to  be  amendments  and  request  a  conference        Calendar  No.  3,  Treaty  Document  No.  98 

engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read   a  ^.j^j^  ^■^^  House  of  Representatives  on     5.^  1983  Pi-otocols  for  the  Purt^r  Extension 

third  time.  the     disagreeing     votes    of     the    two     "'   """      """    '"*"    """""'    "^— 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time.  Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  j^ed  to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 

of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 


for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The     PRESIDING 


OFFICER.     Is 


the  Senate. 


there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a    presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Hatfield]  ap- 
sufficient  second.  pointed:  Mr.  Weicker.   Mr    Hatfield. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  j^^      Stevens.      Mr.      Andrews,      Mr, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  h^man.  Mr,  Specter.  Mr  McClure. 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  j^^  Domenici.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  byrd,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr  Chiles  Mr. 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  burdick,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr  Harkin.  and 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  j^^^  Stennis,  conferees  on  the  part  of 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aruiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 
is  necessarily  absent.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  238  Leg] 
YEAS— 83 


THE     1971 
WHEAT 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Goldwaler 

Metzenbaum 

Baucu£ 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Orassley 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hart 

Packwood 

BoschwIU 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Hechl 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Ciiafee 

Hoillngs 

RockefeUer 

Ciilles 

Johnston 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kaslen 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

DeConcIni 

Laxall 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Matclngly 

Weicker 

Evans 

McClure 

Wilson 

Ford 

McConneU 
NAYS-15 

Aniutrong 

East 

Oam 

Denton 

Blxon 

Gramm 

THE     EXTENSION     OF 

INTERNATIONAL 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  extend  the 
1971  International  Wheat  Agreement 
through  June  30,  1986.  The  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  is  composed 
of  two  conventions,  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  of  1971  and  the  Food  Aid 
Convention  of  1980,  which  modified 
the  original  Food  Aid  Convention  of 
1971  to  Increase  the  minimum  levels  of 
food  aid  commitments.  If  the  Senate 
concurs  this  will  be  the  seventh  time 
that  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  has 
been  extended  and  the  second  time 
that  the  Food  Aid  Convention  of  1980 
has  been  extended 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  has 
no  mechanisms  for  interfering  In  the 
market,  but  rather  serves  very  useful 
functions  as  an  international  forum 
for  collecting  data  on  wheat  trade  and 
as  a  locus  for  discussions  to  promote 
International  trade  in  wheat  products. 
The  Food  Aid  Convention  commits 
members  to  provide  minumum  annual 
quantities  of  food  aid,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  totals  4.470 
million  metric  tons  armuaily  and  Is 
met  through  already  authorized  food 
aid  programs  under  Public  Lax^  480. 

The  Committee  on  ForeigTi  Rela- 
tions considered  these  conventions  on 
September  24  and  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 


of    the    1971    International    Wheat    Agree- 
ment, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Resolu- 
tion of  Ratification. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr  Ma- 
THiAS],  is  neces-sarily  absent 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  1  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye].  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are 
there  are  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  98, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUc&U  Vote  No,  239  Ex.] 
YEAS— 98 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

MltcheU 

Armstrong 

Gore 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bentsen 

Oramm 

Nlckles 

Blden 

Graasley 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hart 

PeU 

Boschwltz 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Heflln 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Heinz 

RockefeUer 

Chiles 

Helms 

Roth 

Cochran 

HoUlngs 

Cohen 

Humplirey 

Sarbane* 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Saoer 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Simon 

Danforth 

Raster. 

Simpson 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Denton 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

EJodd 

Lasalt 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Symms 

Domenici 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Long 

Trtble 

E&gleton 

Lugar 

WaUop 

East 

MaUunaga 

Warner 

Evans 

Mattlngly 

Weicker 

Exon 

McClure 

WUson 

Ford 

McConneU 

Zorlnsky 

Gam 

Melcher 
NAYS-0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Inouye 

Mathlas 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   Two- 


and  consent  to  ratification.  I  urge  my    thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
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voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senate 
now  resume  debate  on  S.  1730.  the  rec- 
onciliation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  recon- 
cUlatlon  bill  which  Is  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  auid  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1730)  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32.  99th  Congress). 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  my  extreme  pleasure,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  rise 
today  to  encourage  the  adoption  by 
this  body  of  the  $38  billion  of  deficit 
reductions  as  agreed  to  by  our  commit- 
tee during  Its  recent  budget  reconcilia- 
tion markup.  I  want  to  briefly  outline 
the  entire  Finance  Committee  pack- 
age. 

These  deficit  reductions  are  not 
merely  my  goals,  but  aJso  those  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance- 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  conserv- 
atives, moderates  and  liberals  alike. 

In  more  than  fulfilling  our  mandate 
under  the  congressional  budget,  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance  sought  a  pack- 
age that  would  offer  a  blend  of  Feder- 


al outlay  restraints  and  Increases  in 
revenues  which  would  allow  the 
Senate,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
to  honor  its  commitments  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

We  believe  this  package  is  a  worthy 
complement  to  the  efforts  of  the  other 
10  committees  of  jurisdiction  in  this 
budget-writing  process. 

I  am.  of  course,  proud  to  offer  the 
spending  reduction  provisions  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  package  as  a 
goal  met  in  a  manner  both  fair  and  eq- 
uitable. 

Specifically,  the  committee  was  able 
to  reach  Its  assigned  spending  reduc- 
tion goal  in  a  fashion  that  should  not 
prove  injurious  to  America's  elderly 
and  less  fortunate,  the  citizens  served 
by  a  multiplicity  of  programs  under 
the  committee's  umbrella. 

A  number  of  programs  for  lower 
income  people,  such  as  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  tAFDC)  and 
Supplementary  Security  Income 
(SSI1.  were  not  touched. 

The  reductions  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  crafted  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs  to- 
taled approximately  $12  billion,  in  the 
3-year  period  covering  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1988. 

Our  proposed  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid cuts  are  modest,  indeed,  in  compar- 
ison to  the  $319  billion  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  for  these  two 
programs  over  the  3  years  addressed 
by  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

However.  Mr.  President,  even  the 
modest  cuts  which  were  made,  were 
made  only— and  I  must  stress  'only"— 
after  our  members  were  assured  they 
would  neither  unduly  harm  nor  im- 
properly burden  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  Federal  programs. 

In  considering  Medicare  reductions, 
for  Instance,  the  majority  of  the 
reductions  proposed  are  to  be  achieved 
by  controlling  the  rate  of  increase  in 
payments  to  providers— namely,  hospi- 
tals and  physicians. 

But,  even  here.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  attempted  to  be  more  generous 
to  these  providers  than  what  they 
might  otherwise  receive. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Hospitals  will  be  allowed  a  modest 
Increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent  in 
their  Medicare  reimbursement  rates 
under  our  committee's  proposal. 

The  administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  proposed,  by  regulation,  to 
permit  hospitals  absolutely  no  In- 
crease in  their  level  of  reimbursement. 

Some  of  the  other  savings  we  have 
achieved  within  our  package  stem 
from  reducing  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. 

By  example,  a  wide  range  of  sources, 
including  members  of  the  Nation's 
medical  community,  have  noted  that  a 
second  surgical  assistant  is  totally  un- 
necessary at  routine  cataract  oper- 
ations. Our  package  realizes  over  $100 
million  in  savings  by  prohibiting  Medi- 


care reimbursement  for  these  assist- 
ants at  routine  operations. 

Similarly,  the  Medicaid  spending  re- 
ductions are  affected  through  increas- 
ing collections  from  private  insurance 
companies  which  irisure  Medicaid  re- 
cipients. This  will  legitimately  reduce 
Federal  and  State  expenditures— with- 
out hurting  those  recipients. 

Our  Committee  on  Finance  package 
also  contains  a  number  of  other  pro- 
posals which  address  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  problems.  These  include  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  which  are  as- 
sociated with  administration  of  the 
Home  and  Community-Based  Services 
Waiver  Program. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Committee  on  Finance's  spending 
reduction  package  will,  if  enacted,  im- 
prove a  number  of  programs  while 
achieving  significant  savings  without 
placing  an  undue  burden  on  those  who 
can  least  afford  It.  and  I'm  referring 
here,  of  course,  to  our  Nation's  impov- 
erished and  aged  citizens. 

While  attempting  to  strike  a  mar- 
riage of  equity  and  fairness  with  our 
spending  reductions,  the  committee 
proposal  for  $15,757  billion  In  new  rev- 
enues represents  the  end  product  of 
considerable  deliberation  and  compro- 
mise. 

We  are  pleased.  Mr.  President,  that 
our  revenue  package  fulfills  and 
slightly  exceeds  the  target  assigned  us 
under  the  budget  instructions. 

It  is  with  no  understatement  intend- 
ed or  implied  that  I  note,  for  the 
Record,  that  our  revenue  choices  were 
not  easily  made. 

Any  American  who  has  won  a  desk 
on  this  floor  knows  that  raising  reve- 
nues Involves  difficult  choices,  choices 
many  of  us  would  often  rather  not  be 
called  upon  to  make  at  all.  But  make 
them  we  must;  and  that  is  just  what 
we  did,  albeit  only  after  many  hours  of 
debate,  analysis,  and  negotiation. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reached 
its  choices  on  revenue  Increases  after 
weighing  the  effects  of  Its  proposals, 
options,  and  alternatives  on  the  over- 
all, broad-based  economy  of  this 
Nation  and  on  the  ordinary  citizens  of 
this  great  Republic.  I  believe  we  have 
brought  the  Senate  a  product  of  com- 
promise, one  we  hope  our  colleagues 
will  be  able  to  support  with  their 
votes. 

Allow  me  to  explain  the  components 
of  the  revenue  side  of  our  offering. 
Mr.  President. 

Included  In  the  package  Is  a  provi- 
sion requiring  State  and  local  govern- 
ment workers  to  be  covered  by  Medi- 
care, effective  on  October  1.  1986. 

We  suggest  the  elimination  of 
Income-averaging  by  former  full-time 
students. 

The  16-cents  per  pack  Federal  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes  Is  made  permanent 
under  our  proposal  and  we  suggest  a 


new  Federal  excise  tax  on  smokeless 
tobacco  Eind  chewing  tobacco. 

The  committee  proposal  requires  ad- 
ditional enforcement  personnel  for  the 
Customs  Service  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  actions  which  should 
yield  a  major  Increase  in  compliance. 

And  the  finance  plan  also  contains 
the  Superfund  tax  and  an  import  duty 
to  fund  certain  outlays  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

So.  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  con- 
clude by  complimenting  my  colleagues 
on  their  earnest  attempt  to  meet  our 
spending  reduction  and  revenue  in- 
crease targets  In  the  spirit  of  compas- 
sion and  compromise.  It  ha.s  been  my 
privilege  to  observe  my  Committee  on 
Finance  colleagues  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  compromise,  the  need  for 
compassion,  and  the  statesmanship  es- 
sential to  the  melding  of  those  two 
qualities. 

I  would  hope  our  package  is  the  inte- 
gral linchpin  of  this  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill  which  we  intended  it  to  be. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  on  recon- 
ciliation, and  I  understand  that  plans 
are  to  remain  on  reconciliation  for  a 
few  hours  this  afternoon.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  we  now  have  10  hours  remain- 
ing. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chakee]  is  on  the 
floor,  ajid  I  understand  from  him  that 
he  is  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  increase  the  cigarette 
tax.  I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor 
shortly  so  that  he  may  do  that.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  make  just  a 
couple  of  observations,  and  I  yield  this 
time  to  myself  off  the  bill. 

We  have  10  hours  remaining,  and 
this  Is  a  rather  extensive  reconcilia- 
tion bill  In  terms  of  changes  in  the 
substantive  laws  of  the  land.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  Senate's  attention 
that  there  are  a  number  of  provisions 
in  this  bill  which  I  would  say.  without 
fear,  might  be  called  possibly  extrane- 
ous. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  says 
"without  fear  possibly"? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Without  fear,  there 
are  at  least  some.  There  are  some  who 
might  want  to  challenge  over  a  hun- 
dred provisions.  They  are  everywhere, 
from  revenue  provisions  to  welfare, 
Medicaid,  food  stamps,  and  the  like. 

Since  I  am  not  sure  that  Senators 
have  focused  on  this  issue.  I  should 
like  to  make  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  list  I  have  called  possible  ex- 
traneous provisions.  The  reason  I  say 
■possible"  is  that  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  as  to  what  "extraneous" 
means.  This  list  is  our  best  effort  at 
setting  forth  the  possible  extraneous 
programs. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
list  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Possible  Extraneous  Provisions 

The  following  list  of  extraneous  provi- 
sions was  compiled  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  In 
my  opinion  we  have  some  responsibil- 
ity to  address  the  fact  that  the  listed 
provisions  are  possibly  extraneous.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  avoid  setting 
a  precedent  that  we  are  willing  in  rec- 
onciliation to  accept  as  part  of  recon- 
ciliation such  a  large  number  of  extra- 
neous provisions  as  we  have  before  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  understand 
that,  for  the  most  part,  most  of  these 
provisions  have  very  broad  support. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  am  in  a  position  that,  from  time 
to  time.  Senators  say.  "We  should  not 
be  using  reconciliation  for  such  broad 
purposes."  Some  even  think  the 
Senate  ought  not  to  instruct  authoriz- 
ing committees  to  change  laws  within 
their  jurisdiction,  even  if  we  ask  them 
to  change  it  in  a  way  that  saves 
money.  We  have  argued  that  before, 
and  clearly  the  precedents  are  that  au- 
thorizing committees  can  be  instructed 
as  part  of  the  reconciliation  process. 

We  now  have  committees  submitting 
extraneous  provisions  to  reconciliation 
because  of  the  benefits  of  time  and 
germaneness  restrictions  on  consider- 
ation of  reconciliation  bills.  These 
Budget  Act  limitations  on  debate  and 
amendments  are  a  very  serious  matter. 

I  do  not  intend,  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  be  the  traffic 
cop  and  move  to  strike  all  extraneous 
provisions.  Obviously,  extraneous  pro- 
visions   are   subject    to    a    motion    to 


strike.  Any  Senator  who  wants  to 
strike  them,  can  offer  a  motion  and 
and  have  a  vote. 

However.  I  think  that  before  we 
finish  here,  we  should  give  some  con- 
sideration to  an  approach  that  would 
provide  that  if  the  Senate  wants  to 
take  up  a  reconciliation  bill  which  con- 
tains extraneous  provisions,  we  should 
consider,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
institution,  agreeing  that  they  are  pos- 
sibly extraneous,  and  handling  them 
separately. 

If  we  did  that  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, then  at  least  we  would  avoid  set- 
ting the  precedent  that  the  Senate  is 
not  concerned  about  extrauieous  provi- 
sions. 

I  am  In  the  process  of  developing 
that  kind  of  unanimous-consent  lan- 
guage. I  will  not  propose  it  now.  There 
are  a  number  of  interested  Senators, 
and  I  will  begin  to  circulate  it  as  an 
idea  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma  we  are 
In. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  repeat  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  try  to  strike  these 
extraneous  matters  en  bloc.  I  do  not 
like  the  fact  that  the  reconciliation 
bill  contains  extraneous  provisions 
when  some  committees  do  not  want  to 
even  use  reconciliation.  I  clearly  think, 
however,  that  we  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  avoid  setting  the  precedent  that 
we  don't  care  about  extraneous  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  discussed  this  and 
in  the  Budget  Committee  they  actual- 
ly made  a  motion.  I  read  from  the 
report: 

NONBUOCETARY  PROVISIONS 

The  Budget  Committee  believes  that  the 
inclusion  of  non-budgetary  provisions  in  a 
reconciliation  bill  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Budget  Act,  damages 
the  credibility  of  the  budget  process,  and 
could  have  the  effect  of  circumventing  Rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  problem  of  so-called  "extraneous 
matters"  became  a  major  issue  in  1981. 
during  Senate  consideration  of  S.  1377,  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  A 
number  of  provisions  which  we  determined 
to  be  clearly  extraneous  were  stricken  from 
that  bill.  A  special  time  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  with  respect  to  other  provisions 
which  some  Senators  contended  were  extra- 
neous. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  authorized 
the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  to  consult  with  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Members  of  committees 
which  have  submittted  legislation,  and  with 
the  Senate  Majority  and  Minority  leader- 
ship, to  identify  any  clearly  extraneous  mat- 
ters in  this  bill  and  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  any  amendments  which  may  t>e  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  such  matters  from  the  bill. 
The  Budget  Committee  recommends  that 
such  amendments  as  agreed  upon  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate. 

This  is  no  small  matter.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  great  Importance.  We  are  about 


to  embark  on  a  precedent  here  that 
may  haunt  us  for  a  long  time. 

I  think  we  have  all  discussed  the 
great  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  body  of  rules, 
that  those  rules  have  been  of  long 
standing.  Those  rules  are  made  to  pro- 
tect the  body  and  to  protect  a  minori- 
ty, to  protect  the  committee  system,  to 
protect  our  way  of  doing  business  that 
prohibits  steamrollering  and  prohibits 
a  bare  majority  from  being  able  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  rest. 

I  remember,  as  a  freshman  in  the 
Senate,  when  there  was  considerable 
debate  about  whether  we  were  going 
to  allow  the  amendment  of  our  rules, 
whether  they  were  continuing  rules, 
whether  they  existed  from  our  Con- 
gress to  another,  and  whether  we 
should  change  the  rule  for  the  vote  on 
rule  XXII.  That  went  on  for  3  years 
and  consumed  hours  and  hours,  and  I 
listened  to  some  interesting  debate 
and  a  lot  of  history. 

We  know  that  at  one  time  rule  XXII 
fell  into  disrepute  because  it  was  used 
as  an  effort  to  block  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion at  the  time,  and  the  term  "filibus- 
ter" came  into  play  at  that  time.  But 
the  interesting  thing  was  that  even 
during  that  process,  a  majority  was 
never  totally  thwarted  and  eventually 
ruled  the  day. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I 
think  that  rule  XXII  has  protected 
the  country  time  after  time  in  the 
rushing  through  of  appointments. 
There  would  be  a  totally  different 
makeup  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  if 
it  were  not  for  rule  XXII.  There  would 
be  a  totally  different  procedure  with 
regard  to  treaties  that  had  been  adopt- 
ed if  it  were  not  for  rule  XXII.  Prob- 
ably the  one  characteristic  that  most 
distinguishes  this  body  from  any  other 
parliamentary  body  in  the  world  is  the 
right  of  extended  debate. 

Here,  through  a  process  that  was 
streamlined  on  the  pure  question  of 
budgetary  matters,  we  now  see  the 
door  being  opened  by  Interpretation  of 
some  rulings  that  will  allow  simply  a 
bare  majority  on  any  committee  to  put 
material  in  here  that  is  not  even 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee. So  one  committee  can  go  into  an- 
other committee's  jurisdiction. 

My  goodness,  if  that  had  come  up  in 
the  1970's,  if  someone  had  raised  that, 
I  know  that  we  would  have  censmed 
whoever  would  have  tried  to  do  it.  No 
one  would  have  thought  about  trying 
to  do  that.  We  have  enough  chaos  In 
this  body. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Budget  Reform  Act 
would  not  be  on  the  books.  The  Senate 
would  not  even  have  adopted  what  has 
become  a  moiistrosity,  the  way  it  is 
being  used.  It  would  not  have  been  on 
the  books.  We  would  not  be  arguing 


about  the  situation  today,  because  this 
had  never  been  sinticlpated. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  exactly  right.  It 
would  not  have  been  on  the  books.  He 
is  one  who  Is  continually  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  Budget  Act  against  people 
saying  that  we  have  too  much  power 
and  we  are  Into  too  many  things  and 
we  are  changing  the  system  and  we 
are  causing  these  delays. 

We  are  begging  this  body:  "Don't 
put  this  on  our  back.  Don't  do  this  to 
the  Senate  or  to  us  as  the  Budget 
Committee." 

We  know  that  It  Is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  this  has  to  explode,  when 
a  bare  majority  takes  over. 

So  this  is  something  we  will  be  talk- 
ing about  a  lot  during  the  next  10 
hours. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  stop  things 
under  it.  I  hope  that  we  can  at  least 
get  some  process  that  allows  people  to 
have  their  shot  at  any  of  these  extra- 
neous amendments  that  are  there,  the 
hundreds  of  them,  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  set  some  kind  of  a  bind- 
ing precedent  or  a  precedent  that  will 
come  back  and  haunt  us. 

We  had  a  major  procedural  crisis 
last  year  over  the  Grove  City  civil 
rights  bill.  Yet  a  majority  of  any  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  could  have 
caused  the  entire  bill  to  be  here  In  this 
bill  and  protected  from  the  filibuster. 
So  whatever  side  you  are  on  some  of 
these  questions,  whether  It  Is  line-Item 
veto  or  prayer  In  the  school  or  Grove 
City,  this  lends  itself  for  abuse  of  a 
one-vote  majority  being  able  to  come 
and  destroy  all  the  precedents,  all  of 
the  rules  that  have  governed  the 
Senate  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  work  this  situation  out  so 
that  we  will  not  be  setting  this  kind  of 
precedent. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  S. 
374.  as  amended  would  reauthorize 
funding  for  the  Travel  and  tourism 
Administration.  This  legislation  would 
authorize  funding  of  $12  million,  $13 
million,  and  $14  million  for  fiscal  1986 
through  1988.  respectively.  This  Is  lim- 
ited funding  for  an  agency  that  has  In- 
creased revenues  from  foreign  sources 
and  contributed  favorably  toward  re- 
ducing our  trade  deficit. 

Travel  and  tourism  Is  the  third  larg- 
est retail  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  top  three  employers  in 
39  States.  The  aggressive  programs  of 
the  USTTA  have  had  a  positive  eco- 
nomic impact  on  each  State  in  this 
country  and  the  dollar  amounts  will 
grow.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  1990  tour- 
ism will  be  out  No.  1  retail  Industry. 

USTTA  Is  the  umbrella  that  brings 
Government  and  the  travel  and  tour- 
ism Industry  together,  developing  pro- 
grams that  the  industry  could  not  oth- 
erwise achieve.  There  are  nine  over- 
seas offices.  Each  office  has  an  aggres- 


sive marketing  plan  and  a  cooperative 
advertising  program  with  industry, 
selling  America  as  a  generic  destina- 
tion. Their  theme  Is  "America.  Catch 
the  Spirit." 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  "catch  the  spirit"  by  joining  in  sup- 
port of  these  funding  levels  for  the 
USTTA.  This  funding  is  more  than 
justified  by  the  Increasing  importance 
of  travel  and  tourism  to  the  American 
economy.  Each  of  us.  In  every  State, 
will  benefit  from  the  outstanding  job 
being  done  by  the  USTTA. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  one  more 
minute,  if  I  might.  I  have  a  letter 
dated  October  18  that  was  sent  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  who  in 
turn  gave  it  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  others.  That  letter,  from 
the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Reagan,  Indicates  that  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  will  recommend  that 
the  President  not  sign  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  if  some  of  the  bill's  provisions 
are  not  deleted. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  discussing  any- 
thing new,  but  I  am  not  sure  It  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  and  I 
would  like  to  do  that  at  this  point, 
after  just  pointing  out  that  the  letter 
objects  to  three  separate  provisions 
that  have  to  do  with  taxes— the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Superfund,  the  addi- 
tional 8-cent  tax  on  tobacco  which  is 
extended,  and  a  new  tax  on  imports  to 
finance  an  expanded  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program. 

It  goes  on  to  discuss  what  he.  on 
behalf  of  the  White  House  staff,  sees 
wrong  with  those  provisions  or  at  least 
objectionable.  Then  this  letter  objects 
to  three  other  provisions,  dealing  with 
the  OCS  Lands  Act.  section  8(g);  over- 
turning or  delay  of  several  Medicare 
regulations;  and  the  moratorium  on 
collection  of  financial  penalties  levied 
on  States  for  erroneous  payments  they 
have  made  under  AFDC  and  Medicare. 
So  that  this  will  be  a  matter  of  record, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  Is  placing 
in  the  Record  a  letter.  Would  I  be  pre- 
smnptious  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
read  the  letter  so  that  all  of  us  will 
have  the  benefit  of  knowing  fully 
what  is  in  the  letter  as  we  proceed  to 
debate  the  reconciliation  matter  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  do  that 
and  also  will  give  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  letter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  Is  dated  October 
18. 


As  you  know,  the  administration  has  seri- 
ous reservations  at>out  the  reconciliation  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  you  to  know  that  if  some  of  the 
bill's  provisions  are  not  deleted,  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  will  recommend  that  he  not 
sign  it. 

One  serious  problem  with  the  bill  is  that 
it  contains  three  separate  tax  increases— a 
new  broad-based  tax  on  manufacturers  to  fi- 
nance Su{>erfund.  an  extension  of  the  addi- 
tional 8-cent  tax  on  tobacco,  and  a  new  tax 
on  imports  to  finance  an  expanded  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program.  The  President 
opposes  such  tax  increases.  The  value-added 
Superfund  tax  runs  counter  to  the  principle 
that  hazardous  waste  cleanups  should  be  fi- 
nanced by  those  who  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  problem,  and  it  would  impose  huge 
administrative  burdens.  The  new  import  tax 
is  contrary  to  our  GATT  obligations,  and 
would  tax  the  60  r>ercent  of  our  imports 
that  now  enter  duty  free.  The  President  has 
not  changed  his  view  that  the  additional  8- 
cent  cigarette  tax  should  be  allowed  to 
expire  this  year. 

"There  are  at  least  three  other  seriously 
objectionable  provisions. 

First,  the  bill's  provision  to  settle  the  OCS 
Lands  Act  section  8(g)  issue  is  unacceptable. 
The  Committee's  action  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  $6-$12  billion  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury in  the  years  ahead. 

Second,  the  administration  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  provisions  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill  that  would  overturn  or  delay  several 
medicare  regulations  promulgated  in  final 
form  by  the  Administration.  Although  the 
reconciliation  bill  shows  medicare  savings 
involving  these  issues  of  $7.7  billion,  the 
Senate  provisions  would,  in  fact,  raise  out- 
lays over  current  law  by  $949  million  in 
1986-88, 

Third,  the  bill's  moratorium  on  collection 
of  financial  penalties  levied  on  States  for  er- 
roneous pajTnents  they  have  made  under 
AFDC  and  Medicaid  would  seriously  under- 
mine administration  and  congressional  ef- 
forts to  deter  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

In  short,  this  bill  is  not  acceptable  in  its 
current  form. 
Sincerely. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  minority  leader,  if  he  would  mind 
charging  that  reading  equally  to  his 
side  and  mine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  at  all. 

The  letter  Is  signed  by  Donald  T. 
Regan? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  I  Indicated 
that  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AKENDtCENT  NO.  839 

(I*urpose:  To  increase  the  cigarette  tax  by  8 

cents) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chatee],  for  himself.  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  STArroRD.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Bradley  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
839. 
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Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  page  372.  strike  out  lines  5  through  10 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  7»0  INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  CIGARETTES. 

(a)  Rate  of  Tax. -Subsection  <b)  of  sec- 
tion 5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••»8"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$12  ■;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$16.80"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25.20". 

(b)  Ploor  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  or  tax.— On  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  are  removed  before  No- 
vember 15.  1985,  and  held  on  such  date  for 
sale  by  any  person,  there  shall  be  imposed 
the  following  taxes: 

(A)  Small  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. $4  per  thousand: 

(B)  Large  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 
$8.40  per  thousand:  except  that,  if  more 
than  6 Ml  inches  In  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, counting  each  2%  inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one  ciga- 
rette. 

(2)  Liability  for  tax  and  mfthod  or  pay- 
MEirr.- 

(A)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  November  15,  1985.  to  which 
any  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  be  liable  for  such  Ux. 

(B)  Method  or  payment.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tax  imposed  under  section  5701  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  December  2,  1985,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tax  imposed  under  such 
section  Is  payable  with  respect  to  cigarettes 
removed  on  November  15,  1985. 

<3)  CicARxm.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "cigarette"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 

(b)  of  section  5702  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(4)  Exception  for  retailers.— For  taxes 
imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to 
cigarettes  in  retail  stocks  held  on  November 
15.  1985,  at  the  place  where  intended  to  be 
sold  at  retail. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
cigarettes  removed  after  November  14.  1985. 

(2)  Conforming   amendment— Subsection 

(c)  of  section  283  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
by  strilUng  out  "and  before  November  15. 
1985". 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
joined  in  this  amendment  by  Senators 
Bingaman,  Hatfield.  Stafford.  Pell, 
and  Bradley. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  glad  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement  with  the 
floor  managers  of  the  bill  if  they  so 
sought. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senator.  I  would  rather  not 
at  this  time,  although  in  very  short 
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order  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  I  understand,  we 
have  2  hours  anyway;  Is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  2  hours  on  first-degree  amend- 
ments. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Evenly  divided. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  and  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Bingaman.  Hatfield. 
Stafford.  Pell,  and  Bradley— and  we 
are  open  to  others,  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  the  number  that  can  cosponsor 
this— provides  that  the  current  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes  of  16  cents  will  be 
continued  and  will  be  increased  by  an 
additional  8  cents,  making  a  total  of  24 
cents  cigarette  tax  per  package. 

This  amendment  does  not  earmark 
the  revenue.  This  amendment  will  de- 
crease the  deficit  by  an  additional  $4 
billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
twofold:  First,  we  need  the  additional 
revenue.  When  we  are  running  a  defi- 
cit thai  has  been  estimated  between 
$174  billion  and  $200  billion  for  1986.  I 
think  we  better  take  every  penny  we 
can  find. 

The  second  rationale  for  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President,  is  that  Increased 
taxes  on  cigarettes  decrease  consump- 
tion, particularly  amongst  the  younger 
people,  and  prevents  them  from  being 
cigarette  addicts  for  the  balance  of 
their  lives. 

Each  of  us.  Mr.  President,  whether  a 
smoker  or  not.  pays  for  the  health 
care  needs  of  smokers,  either  through 
health  insurance  premiums  or 
through  our  taxes  funneled  into  gov- 
ernment programs  which  care  for 
those  ailing  as  a  result  of  having 
smoked  an  excessive  number  of  clga- 
rcttcs 

According  to  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment,  cigarette  smoking  ac- 
counts for  $22  billion  in  medical  care 
costs  and  $43  billion  In  lost  economic 
productivity  each  year— $22  billion  in 
medical  costs,  $43  billion  In  lost  pro- 
ductivity each  year.  Cigarette  smoking 
costs  taxpayers  $4.2  billion  a  year 
through  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pro- 
grams. 

Dr.  Gerald  Oster.  an  economist  with 
Policy  Antdysls,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  June  of  this  year 
that  reimbursement  to  society  for  all 
of  these  costs  would  require  an  In- 
crease In  the  cigarette  tax  to  $3  per 
package,  and  reimbursement  for  medi- 
cal care  costs  alone  would  require  an 
increase  In  the  tax  to  30  cents  a  pack- 
age—an additional  30  cents. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  only  asking  for  8 
cents  additional,  making  a  total  of  24 
cents. 

Medical  evidence  of  'he  Incidence  of 
tobacco-related  diseases  among  users 
of  cigarettes  demonstrates  the  correla- 
tion between  smoking  and  Increased 
health  care  costs.  An  Increased  Feder- 


al excise  tax  on  cigarettes  is  a  tax  im- 
posed on  tobacco  users  for  the  result- 
ing excess  health  care  costs  they 
impose  on  our  health  care  system— In 
other  words,  have  those  who  are  caus- 
ing the  excess  cost  bear  part  of  the 
burden— part  of  the  burden.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; nowhere  near  the  complete 
burden. 

All  of  us  clearly  have  an  Interest  In 
promoting  better  health  In  the  general 
population,  the  long-term  benefits  for 
federally  funded  health  care  programs 
are  clejw.  In  these  times  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity, we  must  closely  examine  the 
health  care  costs  Imposed  on  taxpay- 
ers by  tobacco  users.  The  deficit  Is  In- 
creasing and  health  care  spending  ac- 
counts for  a  major  portion  of  the  Fed 
eral  budget.  It  is  fair  to  ask  smokers  to 
contribute  more  for  the  costs  they 
Impose  on  our  health  care  programs. 

Not  only  would  an  Increased  excise 
tax  on  this  product  be  fair  and  help 
reduce  the  deficit,  but  It  will  also  help 
discourage  smoking. 

In  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  [TEFRA],  the  leglsla 
tion  we  passed,  Congress  doubled  the 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  from  8  cents  to 
16  cents  for  a  3-year  period  ending  Oc 
tober  1,  1985.  In   'Cigarette  Taxation: 
Doing  Good  by  Doing  Well,"  author 
Kenneth  Warner  stated  that  the  dou 
bllng  of  the  excise  tax  caused  one  and 
a  quarter  million  adult  Americans  to 
stop    smoking    and    one-half    million 
teenagers  to  stop  or  not  start  smoking 
Teenage  smoking  decreased  by  14  per 
cent.   Adult  smoking  decreased   by   4 
percent. 

By  helping  to  discourage  smoking, 
an  increased  excise  tax  will  help  Im 
prove  the  overall  health  of  the  coun 
try.  Cigarette  smoking  is  the  No.  1  pre 
ventable  cause  of  death  and  disability 
in  this  country— the  No.  1  cause.  That 
Is  not  disputed.  Over  350,000  Ameri- 
cans die  of  smoklng-related  diseases 
annually.  Nine  million  people  suffer 
from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphyse- 
ma due  to  smoking.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  seen  a  sufferer  of  emphysema 
knows  well  the  ravages  of  that  disease. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  smok- 
ing is  a  decision  each  of  us  should 
make  and  that  Congress  should  not  be 
attempting  to  influence  these  deci- 
sions through  an  excise  tax.  However, 
there  are  some  personal  decisions 
which  have  a  great  Impact  on  all  of  so- 
ciety—smoking falls  Into  this  category 
as  I  pointed  out  by  the  demands  It 
makes  on  our  national  health  care 
system. 

It  creates  an  Increased  demand  on 
our  health  care  system,  much  of 
which  is  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government.  All  of  us.  whether  we 
smoke  or  not,  pay  for  the  health  care 
needs  of  smokers— either  through  in- 
surance premiums  or  our  taxes. 

Early  this  month  I  held  a  hearing  on 
the  issue  of  an  Increase  In  the  ciga- 


rette excise  tax  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Taxation  and  Debt  Management.  It 
was  clear  from  those  hearings  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  support  for  an 
increase  in  the  excise  tax  from  a  wide 
variety  of  health  organizations. 

I  have  a  list  of  44  health  organiza- 
tions that  are  interested  in  the  In- 
crease In  this  tax.  It  ranges  from  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  American 
Heart  Association.  American  Lung  As- 
sociation. American  College  of  Obste- 
tricians and  Gynecologists.  American 
College  of  Physicians— 44  of  the  most 
imminent  health  organizations  in  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  of  organizations  supporting  an  In- 
crease In  the  Federal  cigarette  excise 
tax. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

List  or  Organizations  Sotporting  an  In- 
crease IN  THE  Federal  Cigarette  Excise 
Tax 

1.  American  Cancer  Society— the  world's 
largest  voluntary  health  agency,  devoted  to 
research,  education,  and  service  to  the 
^•uicer  patient,  with  over  2.3  million  mem- 
bers. 

2.  American  Heart  Association— one  of  the 
largest  voluntary  health  agencies  in  the 
U.S.,  and  the  only  such  agency  that  devotes 
all  of  its  resources  to  the  goal  of  reducing 
premature  death  and  disability  due  to  car- 
diovascular disease  and  stroke. 

3.  American  Lung  Association— the  na- 
tions oldest  voluntary  health  organization, 
committed  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
lung  disease. 

4.  American  Public  Health  Association— 
an  association  of  over  50.000  community 
health  leaders  and  health  professionals 
working  for  the  public  health. 

5.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons—the largest  organization  representing 
older  persons,  with  18  million  members; 
committed  to  advocacy  and  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  older  population. 

6.  Association  of  SUte  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials— the  professional  organiza- 
tion representing  the  chief  health  officials 
of  every  state  and  territory  in  the  United 
States. 

7.  Children's  Defense  Fund- a  national 
public  charity  that  provides  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective voice  for  children  and  adolescents, 
particularly  those  from  poor  and  minority 
families.  In  public  policy  forums. 

8.  National  Board,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  (Y.W.C.A.)  of  the  U.S.A.- 
an  organization  of  2.5  million  members  and 
participants  working  to  promote  equity,  jus- 
tice, peace,  freedom  and  dignity  for  all 
people,  but  particularly  for  women  and 
girU. 

9.  National  Council  on  the  Aging.  Inc.— a 
national  organization  representing  providers 
of  services  to  the  elderly  which  serves  as  a 
principal  advocate  for  Issues  of  concern  to 
our  older  population. 

10.  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals— a  professional  organiza- 
tion serving  more  than  22.000  elementary 
and  middle  school  principals  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas,  and  believing  that  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  the  child  must  be 
at  the  forefront  of  all  elementary  and 
middle  school  plans  and  operations. 


11.  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools— an  organization  representing  all 
sixty  dental  schools  in  the  United  States, 
their  faculties  and  studenU.  and  their 
dental  hygiene  and  hospital -based  residency 
programs. 

12.  American  Diabetes  Association— a  na- 
tional voluntary  health  organization  whose 
two-fold  mission  is  to  support  the  search  for 
prevention  or  cure  for  diabetes  and  to  im- 
prove the  well-being  of  people  who  have  dia- 
betes and  their  families;  consisting  of 
170,000  members,  5500  professional  mem- 
bers. 58  affiliates,  and  700  chapters. 

13.  American  Medical  Student  Associa- 
tion—an Independent  organization  of  more 
than  30,000  medical  students  committed  to 
improvement  of  medical  education  and  en- 
suring access  to  quality  health  care  services. 

14.  Adventist  Health  Network— people 
who  enjoy  helping  others,  through  educa- 
tion and  direct  assistance.  In  800  centers 
connected  with  Adventist  churches  and 
schools  across  the  country. 

15.  American  Association  of  Preferred 
Provider  Organizations— a  professional  asso- 
ciation of  competitive  alternative  health 
care  delivery  systems. 

16.  Association  of  American  Cancer  Insti- 
tutes—all 59  privately  and  publicly  funded 
cancer  centers  across  the  country,  providing 
research,  care,  and  teaching. 

17.  American  Academy  of  Allergy  and  Im- 
munology—a professional  orgsmization  dedi- 
cated to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
practice  of  allergy  and  Immunology  and  pro- 
viding better  care  to  victims  of  these  dis- 
eases. 

18.  Asthma  and  Allergy  Foundation  of 
America— a  nationwide  network  of  over  100 
chapters  and  support  groups  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  concerned  individuals  banded 
together  with  a  common  mission  to  ertull- 
cate  asthma  and  allergic  diseases. 

19.  American  Gastroenterological  Associa- 
tion—4,000  physicians  concerned  with  diges- 
tive diseases. 

20.  Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  Inter- 
est—a consumer  advocacy  membership  orga- 
nization that  seeks  to  Improve  national  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  health  and  nutrition. 

21.  Association  of  Schools  of  Public 
Healt*- -representing  the  23  accredited 
graduate  schools  of  public  health  in  the 
United  States. 

22.  National  Tax  Equality  Association— a 
business  coalition  examining  current  tax 
reform,  with  1.500  business  meml)ers. 

23.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy— a  27,000  member  professional  as- 
sociation for  respiratory  therapy  prac- 
tioners  across  the  country. 

24.  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngolo- 
gy—Head  <&  Neck  Surgery,  Inc.— a  profes- 
sional association  concerned  with  ear, 
throat,  nose,  head  and  neck  surgery,  with 
approximately  7,500  meml>ers. 

25.  American  College  of  Osteopathic  Pedi- 
atricians—a  professional  organization  of  os- 
teopathic physicians  providing  care  to  chil- 
dren. 

26.  Association  of  Junior  Leagues— an 
international  women's  volunteer  organiza- 
tion with  244  member  leagues  in  the  U.S. 
representing  approximately  149,000  Individ- 
ual members,  promoting  the  solution  of 
community  problems  through  voluntary  cit- 
izen involvement,  and  training  members  to 
be  effective  voluntary  participants  in  their 
communities. 

27.  National  Perinatal  Association— an 
Interdisciplinary  organization  of  profession- 
als providing  health  care  to  infants  and 
pregnant  women. 


28.  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngic  Al- 
lergy—an organization  of  physicians  special- 
izing in  the  treatment  of  the  ears,  nose, 
throat  and  related  structures  of  the  head 
and  neck,  with  1,200  members. 

29.  American  Society  of  Clinical  Oncolo- 
gy—4.500  clinical  oncologists  specializing  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer. 

30.  American  Nurses  Association— the 
largest  professional  association  representing 
registered  nurses  in  the  country,  with 
185,000  members. 

31.  American  Society  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine—representing 18.000  physicians  who 
specialize  in  internal  medicine,  and  con- 
cerned with  the  socioeconomics  of  medical 
care  delivery. 

32.  National  Association  of  Children's 
Hospitals  and  Related  Institutions 
(NACHRD— represents  82  children's  hospi- 
tals nationwide.  Its  goal  is  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  improved  child  health  and  the  de- 
livery of  comprehensive  quality  health  serv- 
ices for  all  children. 

33.  American  College  of  Chest  Physicians 
(ACCP)— is  a  professional  medical  speciality 
society  representing  more  than  11,000  phy- 
sicians, scientists  and  educators  specializing 
in  pulmonary  and  cardiovascular  diseases. 

34.  American  Council  on  Science  and 
Health  (ACSH)— is  a  national  consumer 
education  association  directed  and  advised 
by  a  panel  of  scientists  from  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines. ACSH  is  committed  to  providing 
consumers  with  scientifically  balanced  eval- 
uations of  Issues  relating  to  food,  chemicals, 
the  envlrorunent,  and  health. 

35.  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics— an 
organization  of  27.000  pediatricians  dedicat- 
ed to  the  health,  safety  and  well-being  of  in- 
fants, children,  and  adolescents  in  North, 
Central,  and  South  America. 

36.  The  United  Methodist  Church,  De- 
partment of  Human  Welfare— The  United 
Methodist  Church  has  9.5  million  members. 
The  Department  of  Human  Resources  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Church's  positions  on 
Issues  of  public  health  and  policy. 

37.  American  Licensed  Pra.nical  Nurses' 
Association— a  professional  association  of 
more  than  3,000  licensed  practical  and  voca- 
tional nurses  who  provide  bedside  nursing  in 
settings  Including  nursing  homes,  hospitals, 
clinics,  community  health  centers. 

38.  American  College  of  Cardiology— A 
14,000  member,  nonprofit  professional  medi- 
cal society  and  teaching  institution,  dedicat- 
ed to  ensuring  optimal  care  for  persons  with 
cardiovascular  disease  or  those  with  the  po- 
tential of  developing  cardiovascular  disease, 
and  through  education  and  socio-economic 
activities,  to  contributing  significantly  txj 
prevention  of  cardiovascular  disease. 

39.  American  Nephrology  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion—an organization  representing  approxi- 
mately 3000  registered  professional  nurses 
and  allied  health  professionals  Involved  In 
all  modalities  of  care  and  treatment.  Includ- 
ing hemodialysis,  p>eritoneal  dialysis,  and 
transplantation,  of  patients  with  renal  dis- 
ease. 

40.  National  Alliance  of  Senior  Citizens. 
Inc.— a  national  membership  organization 
which  focuses  its  attention  on  major  issues 
facing  older  Americans;  it  is  moderate  to 
conservative  in  political  philosophy,  and  has 
a  membership  of  more  than  3.5  million  per- 
sons. 

41.  Terry  Gotthelf  Lupus  Research  Insti- 
tute—established to  help  millions  of  lupus 
victims  in  the  world  and  to  encourage,  co- 
ordinate, and  direct  future  progress  in  the 
etiology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  this  ill- 
ness. 
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42.  American  Medical  Assoclatlon-a  vol- 
untary society  of  physicians  founded  to  pro- 
mote and  improve  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine  and  the  betterment  of  public 
health.  With  approximately  250.000  mem- 
bers, the  AMAs  varied  activities  are  direct 
ed  toward  achieving  excellence  among  phy 
sicians  and  assuring  the  American  public  of 
the  highest  quality  medical  care  possible. 

43.  American  College  of  Obstetricians  & 
Gynecologists— an  organization  represent- 
ing over  25,000  obstetricians  and  gynecolo- 
gists who  specialize  in  women's  health  care. 

44.  American  College  of  Physicians. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  support  throughout  our 
country  for  an  Increase  in  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes.  In  February  of  1984. 
a  poll  found  that  77  percent  of  regis- 
tered voters  supported  an  Increase  in 
the  tax  to  32  cents  a  pack.  That  is  only 
to  24  cents. 

I  ask  uanimous  consent  that  the 
Time  magazine  article  describing  these 
results  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Main  SxHiarr  Is  WoRRieD  Too 
While  the  White  House  feuds  and  Wall 
Street  frets  about  runaway  federal  deficits, 
Main  Street  is  deeply  concerned  too.  The 
issue  has  become  the  most  visible  and  pow- 
erful symbol  of  the  general  publics  fears 
about  the  outlook  for  the  U.S.  economy. 

That  was  the  main  finding  of  a  new  poll 
conducted  for  Time  by  Yankelovlch.  Skelly 
et  White.  The  survey  of  l.OOO  registered 
voters,  taken  from  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  2.  found 
that  nearly  90%  view  the  deficits  as  a  seri- 
ous economic  problem.  Even  more,  95%,  con- 
sider Congress  to  be  responsible  for  the 
present  and  projected  budget  gaps,  while 
87%  blame  President  Reagan. 

When  respondents  were  asked  what 
should  be  done  about  the  deficits,  only  a 
fraction  favored  cutting  social  spending. 
The  majority  said  that  they  would  prefer  to 
see  a  decrease  in  military  outlays.  In  addi- 
tion, they  rejected  an  Increase  in  personal 
Income  taxes  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
shortfall.  By  far  the  most  popular  revenue- 
raising  measure  was  a  higher  tobacco  tax. 

Those  questioned  were  surprisingly  unim- 
pressed by  the  drop  In  inflation,  which  tum- 
bled from  12.4%  in  1980  to  3.8%  last  year.  A 
stunning  44%  of  the  respondents  were  un- 
aware that  inflation  had  gone  down.  Only 
20%  thought  that  the  end  of  splraling  prices 
had  affected  them  a  lot.  Slightly  more  than 
one-third,  by  contrast,  said  the  break  in  in- 
flation had  not  affected  them  at  all.  When 
asked  to  pick  reasons  for  Inflation's  decline, 
two-thirds  cited  the  drop  in  oil  prices  as  a 
cause.  Some  59%  mentioned  the  recession 
and  high  unemployment,  while  54%  saw 
President  Reagan's  economic  jjolicies  as  a 
factor. 

The  survey  also  found  that  most  Ameri- 
cans still  consider  joblessness,  which  has 
fallen  from  10.7%  to  8%  In  the  past  15 
months,  a  major  concern.  As  many  as  75% 
of  those  polled  said  that  they  regard  unem- 
ployment as  a  key  voting  issue.  Still  more. 
80%.  expect  the  level  of  inflation  to  Influ- 
ence their  vote.  One  out  of  every  two  re- 
spondents said  inflation  would  be  at  its 
present  level  at  the  end  of  1984.  And  while 
28%  look  for  a  higher  year-end  rate,  only 
19%  thought  that  the  level  would  drop. 


Many  of  those  polled  remain  convinced 
that  business  occupies  an  unduly  privileged 
position  in  American  society.  More  than 
half  said  that  companies  do  not  pay  enough 
taxes,  while  seven  out  of  ten  thought  that 
corporate  managers  were  overpaid.  A  sizable 
majority  favored  raising  business  taxes  In 
order  to  close  the  budget  gap. 

The  survey  showed  that  much  of  the 
public  was  scarred  by  the  1981-82  recession 
and  remains  wary  about  the  outlook  for  the 
future.  PuUy  50%  of  those  questioned  re 
ported  no  Improvement  In  their  standard  of 
living  over  the  past  year.  Moreover,  peoples 
expecUtlons  about  how  they  will  fare  in  the 
coming  months  have  barely  Improved  since 
the  depth  of  the  slump  in  December  1982. 
Some  50%  saw  better  days  ahead  for  them 
selves  when  questioned  then,  compared  with 
52%  today. 

The  public  Is  clearly  concerned  alwut  the 
future  of  the  economy.  Yankelovlch  found 
that  52%  believe  the  recovery  that  got 
under  way  just  over  a  year  ago  will  prove  to 
be  temporary.  Only  40%.  on  the  other  hand, 
said  they  expect  the  economic  Improvement 
to  last. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
talked  generally  about  the  health  risks 
involved  with  cigarette  smoking.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  be 
more  specific. 

SMOKING  rACTS 

First.  Over  350.000  Americans  die 
each  year  of  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking:  That  is  1,000  every  day. 

Second.  Cigarette  smoking  costs  our 
society  in  excess  of  $41  billion  annual- 
ly in  health  care  costs,  lost  work  time 
and  lost  productivity. 

Third.  More  than  one  out  of  every 
seven  deaths  in  this  country  are  smok- 
ing related. 

Fourth.  Eighty  percent  of  all  limg 
cancer  deaths  in  this  country  are 
caused  by  smoking. 

Fifth.  Cigarette  smoking  causes  one- 
third  of  all  heart  disease  deaths  in  this 
country  and  heart  disease  accounts  for 
nearly  one-half  of  all  deaths. 

Six.  Perhaps  almost  10  percent  of  all 
persons  now  alive— or  24  million  Amer- 
icans—may die  prematurely  of  heart 
disease  attributable  to  cigarette  smok- 
ing, unless  smoking  habits  are 
changed. 

Seven.  Listen  to  this  statistic.  Mr. 
President.  Children  of  smoking  par- 
ents have  an  increased  risk  of  bronchi- 
tis and  pneumonia  early  in  life  and 
seem  to  have  a  small  but  measurable 
difference  in  the  growth  of  lung  func- 
tions. 

Eighth.  Listen  to  this  one.  Maternal 
smoking  during  pregnancy  significant- 
ly increases  the  risk  of  spontaneous 
abortion,  miscarriage,  bleeding  durir.g 
pregnancy,  still-birth,  and  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  health 
risks  associated  with  cigarette  smok- 
ing. And  all  of  them  cost  the  Federal 
Government  money.  They  either  cost 
the  Government  money  directly 
through  program?  like  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  or  through  increased  premi- 
ums in  private  health  insurance  for 
which  we  provide  a  tax  deduction. 


Why  is  it  argued  that  it  is  wrong  to 
ask  those  individuals  who  smoke  to 
pay  a  little  more— just  8  cents  more 
per  package— for  the  costs  they  impose 
on  the  rest  of  us? 

One  objective  to  raising  the  excise 
tax  is  that  it  is  regressive— that  is  it  af- 
fects the  poor,  minorities  and  the  el- 
derly more  than  other  groups.  Re- 
search by  Dr.  Jeffery  Harris  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Indicates,  however,  that  low-income 
Americans  smoke  less  than  middle- 
income  Americans.  Professor  Harris 
also  finds  that  older  Americans  have 
much  lower  smoking  rates  than  the 
general  population.  He  also  found  that 
in  considering  the  number  of  ciga- 
rettes smoked  per  day.  the  actual 
dollar  burden  of  a  cigarette  tax  in- 
crease is  greater  for  whites  than  for 
blacks  in  every  income  category. 

These  findings  are  confirmed  by  the 
1979  Surgeon  General's  report  on 
smoking  and  health.  That  report  docu- 
mented that  smoking  rates  among 
males  are  highest  among  middle 
income  levels,  while  smoking  rates  for 
women  rise  steadily  with  Income.  The 
poorer  the  woman,  the  less  likely  she 
is  to  smoke. 

In  short,  the  cigau-ette  tax  falls  most 
heavily  on  people  who  are  well  able  to 
afford  it. 

If  we  look  at  cigarette  excise  taxes 
from  a  historical  perspective  the  in- 
crease we  are  proposing  In  this  amend- 
ment Is  clearly  not  extreme.  Inflation 
has  resulted  in  a  reduction  In  cigarette 
taxes  in  real  terms  and  as  a  percentage 
of  the  price  of  cigarettes.  The  Federal 
excise  tax  was  Increased  only  twice 
during  the  post-war  period:  From  7 
cents  per  pack  in  1950  to  8  cents  In 
1951;  and  from  8  cents  to  16  cents  in 
1982.  This  translates  to  a  decline  in 
the  tax  rate  measured  in  1984  dollars 
from  37.5  cents  In  1946  to  8.6  cents  In 
1982.  followed  by  an  increase  to  16 
cents  in  1984.  The  Federal  tax— as  a 
percentage  of  the  price  per  package  of 
cigarettes— declined  from  42.2  percent 
to  10.7  percent  between  1947  and  1982; 
It  now  stands  at  16.6  percent,  about 
the  same  rate  as  in  1975.  Mind  you- 
compare  that  to  what  Is  was  In  1947— 
42  percent  of  the  cost. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  another  argu- 
ment we  will  be  listening  to  today  is 
that  an  increase  in  the  excise  tax  will 
signal  the  death  knell  of  the  tobacco 
farmer.  No  one  who  supports  an  In- 
crease In  the  excise  tax  wants  to  see 
these  farmers  bankrupt.  In  fact  a 
major  reform  of  the  Tobacco  Program 
Is  part  of  the  reconciliation  legislation 
we  are  considering  today. 

But.  the  fact  is  that  consumption 
will  continue  to  decrease  without  this 
amendment— although  probably  at  a 
slower  rate.  I  don't  think  that  we  can 
in  good  coriscience.  especially  in  these 
days  of  tremendous  deficits,  vote  on 
this  issue  based  on  a  desire  to  continue 


encouraging  the  production  of  a  prod- 
uct that  results  in  such  huge  health 
care  costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Senator  controls  47  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  use  just  a  few  minutes,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  Senator  Chafee.  in  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  believe  that 
this  is  an  important  and  necessary 
measure. 

This  is  a  straight-forward  amend- 
ment. It  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  cigarette  excise  tax  from  16  to  24 
cents,  with  no  earmarking  of  funds.  It 
is  a  pragmatic  and  reasonable  step 
toward  addressing  a  serious  threat  to 
the  health  of  this  Nation,  cigarette 
smoking.  Before  I  go  on  to  explain 
why  I  believe  this  tax  will  benefit  us  at 
both  the  individual  and  national 
levels.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  why  we  need  to  look 
at  this  matter  in  the  broader  context 
of  health  promotion. 

In  the  landmark  publication 
■Healthy  People."  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al outlined  the  strong  relatonship  be- 
tween our  lifestyle  and  the  new  health 
problems  facing  us  as  a  nation  and 
listed  15  priorities  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Cigarette  smoking  is  one  of 
several  risk  factors  that  contributes  to 
the  increasing  incidence  of  cardiovas- 
cular disease— the  No.  1  cause  of  death 
in  America.  Cigarette  smoking  is  the 
No.  1  preventable  cause  of  death. 

Americans  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  health  threat  posed  to 
this  Nation  by  cigarette  smoking.  This 
new  health  consciousness  serves  both 
the  individual  and  the  national  inter- 
est. 

At  the  individual  level.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, cigarette  smoking  will  kill 
350,000  Americans  this  year.  This 
human  toll  from  smoking  can  be  pre- 
vented. Recently.  Harvard  University's 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Smoking  Be- 
havior and  Policy  concluded  that  an 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  is  perhaps  the 
most  effective  available  *ool  to  deter 
smoking  and  to  reduce  smoking  relat- 
ed cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  If 
we  increase  this  tax.  the  institute  ex- 
plains, cigarette  consumption  would 
drop  dramatically,  especially  among 
young  people.  For  example,  a  16-cent 
tax  increase  would  diminish  the 
number  of  teenage  smokers  by  17  per- 
cent or  820.000  teens.  As  for  those 
smokers  aged  36  and  older,  630.000 
would  quit  if  the  excise  tax  were  in- 
creased to  32  cents  per  pack. 


In  addition  to  the  health  conse- 
quences of  smoking,  the  economic 
costs  aie  enormous.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  estimates  that 
disease  and  lost  productivity  from 
smoking  cost  our  economy  $65  billion 
a  year.  That  is  $2.17  for  each  pack  of 
cigarettes  sold. 

Cigarette  taxes  have  an  interesting 
history.  First  imposed  during  the  Civil 
War.  they  were  raised  periodically 
until  1951.  Between  1951  and  1982  cig- 
arette excise  taxes  remained  un- 
changed. In  1982.  Congress  passed  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act.  which  is  better  known  as  TEFRA. 
TEFRA  raised  the  cigarette  excise  tax 
from  the  1951  8  cent  tax  to  16  cents 
until  October  1  of  this  year.  Current 
law  extends  the  16  cent  tax  imtil  No- 
vember 14.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  if  the  cigarette  tax  had  been 
raised  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  since 
1951.  we  would  today  have  a  tax  of  32 
cents  per  pack.  This  amendment 
would  raise  the  tax  to  only  24  cents. 

No  earmarking  of  funds  is  called  for 
in  this  amendment.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve In  earmarking  funds  raised  by  a 
tax  such  as  this  to  address  the  causes 
and  effects  of  cigarette  smoking.  Earli- 
er this  year  I  introduced  legislation 
which  does  just  that.  I  hope  that  later 
this  year  we  can  carefully  consider 
earmarking  funds  for  Medicare  as  well 
as  for  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention.  At  this  time,  though.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  that  a  simple 
increase  of  the  cigarette  excise  tax  is 
before  the  Senate. 

Finally,  some  will  argue  that  this  is 
a  regres.<!ive  tax  and  inherently  unfair. 
One  may  argue  that  excise  taxes  such 
as  this  are  indeed  regressive.  However, 
the  question  of  the  fairness  of  an 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  can  only  be 
answered  accurately  if  we  look  at  the 
effects  of  cigarette  smoking  on  all 
Americans,  smokers  and  nonsmokers. 
Is  it  fair  that  nonsmokers  pay  billions 
of  dollars  In  taxes  each  year  to  help 
cover  the  health  care  costs  incurred  by 
smoPrers?  I  think  not.  Mr.  President. 
Clearly,  it  is  not  fair.  Whatever  unfair- 
ness may  lie  In  a  cigarette  excise  tax 
Is.  I  believe,  outweighed  many  times 
by  the  unfair  burdens  imposed  on  all 
Americans  by  the  high  Incidence  of 
smoking  in  our  society. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  have  worked  to  address 
this  matter  both  on  the  floor  and  In 
committee,  especially  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Senator  Bradley,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Senator  Chafee  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  very  briefly 
say  that  I  think  the  primary  thrust  of 
the  argiunent  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  made  is  correct;  that 
is,  that  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  an  increase  in  tax  on  cigarettes 


would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
incidence  of  smoking  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  so  among  teenagers 
and  people  who  have  not  yet  started 
to  smoke,  people  who  might  become 
smokers  in  the  coming  years. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  reason 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  clearly  justified.  It  is  good  public 
policy  to  Increase  the  tax.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
this  is  an  Increase  which  is  reasonable. 
It  is  not  excessive  in  light  of  the  his- 
toric tax  rate  that  has  been  imposed  in 
this  country.  The  amendment  should 
be  supported  by  the  Senate.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
those  fine  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  time  that  I  have  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  the  situation  regarding  the 
tobacco  tax  and  the  Tobacco  Program 
in  the  reconciliation  bUl. 

Admittedly,  putting  the  Tobacco 
Program  into  the  reconciliation  bill  is 
unusual,  but  it  is  not  unheard  of  for  a 
committee  to  deal  with  matters  in  an- 
other committee's  jurisdiction  when 
previously  approved  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  second 
committee.  The  Finance  Committee 
did  it  2  years  ago  on  the  Airport  Devel- 
opment Program.  The  Commerce 
Committee,  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  spending  of  the  money,  asked  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  had  juris- 
diction over  the  raising  of  it,  to  put 
the  matter  into  reconciliation. 

At  that  time,  the  ADAP  Program 
had  uniform  support  by  almost  every- 
one in  the  Senate.  There  was  no  seri- 
ous objection  raised  to  the  procedure 
because  it  had  been  requested  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  The  Finance 
Committee  did  it  as  an  accommodation 
to  the  Commerce  Committee. 

That  l3  one  precedent.  It  is  a  valid 
precedent.  What  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee did  then  Involved  nothing  more  or 
less  than  what  the  committee  did  by 
putting  the  Tobacco  Program  in  the 
Finance  Committee  reconciliation 
package  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  precedent 
is  exactly  the  same. 

Why  did  we  do  it?  We  knew  that  if 
we  attempted  to  add  any  cigarette  tax 
to  a  bill  passed  by  the  House,  we 
would  face  a  filibuster  and  we  would 
face  a  veto.  We  also  knew  that  the  cig- 
arette tax  expired  on  the  1st  r  f  Octo- 
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ber.  For  those  of  us  who  wanted  to 
keep  the  cigarette  tax  at  its  present 
level,  the  reconciliation  bill  offered 
the  only  avenue  we  had  to  avoid  a  fill- 
buster.  That  was  my  concern. 

Regardless  of  what  I  may  think  of 
the  merits  of  the  cigarette  tax.  and  I 
believe  there  was  close  support  for  a 
higher  tax  in  the  committee,  it  is  clear 
that  the  higher  the  tax  the  greater 
the  risk  of  a  filibuster  In  opposition  to 
It.  I  perfectly  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  filibuster.  Having  been  one 
who  has  used  that  process  myself  I 
find  on  balance  that  It  is  important  to 
maintain  the  rules  the  way  they  are. 
Prom  time  to  time  that  means  that 
legislation  gets  delayed  for  a  period  of 
time.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
use  the  filibuster  against  me  as  I  hope 
they  have  no  quarrel  when  I  use  it 
against  them. 

In  exchange  for  inserting  the  ciga- 
rette tax  extension  Into  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  we  also  agreed  to  insert  the 
tobacco  support  program.  The  tobacco 
support  program  will  save  about  $235 
million  over  what  we  would  otherwise 
spend  under  the  existing  program.  I 
want  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  that 
word  "save",  so  that  no  one  misinter- 
prets it  to  mean  an  increase  in  spend- 
ing. 

The  question  is  how  much  do  we 
spend  on  the  tobacco  program  absent 
any  chsmge  in  law  as  compared  to  how 
much  would  we  spend  on  the  program 
with  the  change  in  the  law  approved 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  We  will 
save  $235  million  over  what  we  would 
otherwise  spend.  The  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Fintmce  Committee  was 
the  program  which  the  representatives 
of  the  tobacco  States  wanted  and  were 
willing  to  accept.  Those  representa- 
tives feared  that  the  program  might 
possibly  run  out.  that  it  might  possibly 
not  be  extended. 

So  a  bargain  was  struck.  The  tobacco 
State  representatives  agreed  that  they 
would  not  raise  objections  to  our  ex- 
tension of  the  cigarette  tax  at  16  cents 
and  we.  in  exchange,  would  insert  the 
tobacco  support  program  which,  in  ad- 
dition, would  save  some  money.  So  we 
both  raised  money  by  keeping  the  tax 
at  16  cents. 

Whatever  my  personal  views  might 
be  on  a  24-cent  or  32-cent  cigarette  tax 
I  am  not  here  to  debate.  I  am  here  to 
stand  behind  the  agreement  which  has 
been  made  between  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. We  have  struck  what  we  think  is  a 
fair  bargain  so  that  each  achieves  part 
of  what  we  wanted  to  achieve.  Other- 
wise, neither  of  us  might  have  been 
able  to  achieve  any  part  of  our  objec- 
tive. It  was  perfect  example  of  the  art 
of  compromise. 

Therefore,  I  would  oppose  the  effort 
of  my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Increase  the  tobacco  tax  to  24  cents 
or  to  any  other  figure  that  may  be 
suggested.  I  believe  we  have  taken  a 


good  step  for  the  country,  as  big  a  step 
as  we  could  have  ttiken.  I  do  not  think 
we  could  have  passed  the  16-cent  ciga- 
rette tax  standing  by  itself.  I  think  the 
tax  would  have  gone  down  to  8  cents 
and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of 
it.  Clearly,  the  President  would  have 
vetoed  it  standing  alone  in  any  event. 

We  were  able  to  add  it  to  the  recon- 
ciliation for  another  reason.  We  could 
also  see  the  possibility  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  being  enacted. 
We  could  see  the  need  for  additional 
revenues.  Whether  or  not  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  will  finally  be 
enacted  is  at  the  moment  being  deter- 
mined by  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  with  members 
from  many  committees  in  the  House 
and  three  committees  in  the  Senate. 

On  balance,  considering  what  we 
hopefully  will  do  on  the  debt  ceiling, 
the  compromise  struck  between  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  a  fair  arrange- 
ment for  all  concerned. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  there  will  be 
another  time  when  we  will  again  visit 
the  issue  of  24,  30,  or  36  cents  a  pack 
cigarette  tax.  This  is  not  the  time  or 
the  place  for  it.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  would  turn  down  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yield  time? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAPT;E.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  accurate  de- 
scription the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  gave,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  meant  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  this  is  a  bargain  that  ev- 
erybody in  the  Finance  Committee 
was  involved  in.  Certainly,  I  was  never 
involved  in  any  such  agreement. 
Indeed,  as  hast  been  pointed  out.  I 
made  the  motion  for  the  32  cents  a 
pack  and  was  defeated.  But  there  was 
nothing  that  subsequently  transpired 
that  may  be  part  of  auiy  agreement 
that  the  tax  would  remain  at  16  cents. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  there  is  no 
misunderstanding,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  not  involved  in  that 
decision.  I  believe  he  has  stated  very 
clearly  that  he  was  not  part  of  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  further  increase  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  cigarettes  from  the 
16  cents  per  pack  provided  for  in  the 
reconciliation  bill  to  24  cents  per  pack. 

The  l6-cents-per-pack  tax  already 
represents  a  doubling  of  what  current 
law  would  establish.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  the  additional  8-cents-perpack 
tax  was  scheduled  to  sunset  this  year. 
However,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  proposed  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  additional  8-cent  tax, 
making  the  total  permanent  tax  equal 
to  16  cents  per  pack.  In  so  doing,  the 


committee  also  included  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  a  section  which  would 
achieve  a  much  needed  and  important 
reform  of  the  current  tobacco  price 
support  program.  Increasing  cigarette 
taxes  beyond  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee,  however,  would  have 
an  extremely  detrimental  effect  on 
the  thousands  of  small  family  farmers 
who  depend  upon  tobacco  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  tobacco  in  all  its 
forms  has  been,  and  remains,  the  most 
heavily  taxed  single  consumer  prod- 
uct. If  cigarette  taxes  are  further  in- 
creased, many  cigarette  manufactur- 
uers,  in  an  effort  to  hold  down  ciga- 
rette prices,  will  likely  turn  to  cheap, 
subsidzed,  foreign-produced  tobacco. 
This  would  hurt  not  only  our  farmers, 
but  also  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  In- 
creased tobacco  imports  would  mean 
less  U.S.  tobacco  purchased  domesti- 
cally. Thousands  of  small  farmers 
could  lose  their  main  source  of  income 
through  this  loss  of  business.  In  addi- 
tion, our  balance  of  payments  would 
suffer. 

If  the  U.S.  Congress  further  in- 
creases cigarette  taxes  and  the  manu- 
facturers do  not  absorb  all  or  at  least 
part  of  an  increased  cigarette  tax,  the 
increased  price  will  primarily  impact 
individuals  with  low  to  moderate  in- 
comes. Although  some  groups  have 
argued  that  the  cigarette  tax  should 
be  increased  because  a  higher  price 
would  force  these  consumers  to  smoke 
less,  I  believe  that  most  people  will 
continue  to  smoke,  whatever  the  cost. 
Personally.  I  do  not  smoke  and  do  not 
encourage  others  to  smoke.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  sound  public 
policy  to  use  the  tax  system  as  a 
means  of  dictating  the  smoking  habits 
of  the  individual. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  increase  in  taxes. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

First,  I  wish  my  distinguished  friend 
(Mr.  Chafee)  a  happy  birthday.  I  con- 
fess, however  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
too  happy  when  the  vote  is  taken.  The 
Senator  Is  my  good  friend. 

He  and  I  were  talking  a  few  minutes 
ago  and  I  made  the  observation  that 
the  argument  here  is  not  about  tobac- 
co or  the  merits  of  smoking.  I  have 
never  engaged  in  argximents  about 
smoking  and  health.  None  of  my  chil- 
dren smokes  and  I  hope  none  of  my 
grandchildren  will.  What  I  try  to  bring 
before  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  prevention  of  the  livelihoods  of 
some  200,000  farm  famiilies  who  are 


dependent    on    the    growing    Income 
they  earn  by  tobacco. 

As  for  Senator  Chafee's  amendment, 
when  time  has  been  yielded  back  or 
used  or  a  combination  thereof,  a  point 
of  order  will  be  raised,  and  I  suspect  it 
will  be  sustained.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor will  be  within  his  rights  to  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  amendment  is  not  germane. 
The  tobacco  provision  of  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  merely  strikes  the 
October  1,  1985,  data  relative  to  the 
so-called  sunsetting  of  the  tax.  The 
effect  of  striking  the  date  is  to  main- 
tain the  Federal  excise  tax  at  16  cents, 
but  that  amount  is  not  mentioned.  No- 
where is  this  legislation  is  there  a  pro- 
vision which  specifically  sets  the  tax 
at  16  cents  or  at  any  other  level.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  only 
amendments  in  order  on  a  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill  are  those  to  strike  or  to 
change  numbers  and  dates  or  to  limit 
or  restrict  the  scope  of  the  provisions. 
This  amendment  to  increase  the  tax 
above  16  cents  adds  new  provisions  to 
the  bil  rather  than  striking  the  entire 
provisions,  and  does  not  change  num- 
bers or  change  dates  or  limit  or  re- 
strict the  scope  of  the  provisions.  In 
fact,  it  could  be  argued  that  increasing 
the  tax  expands  or  broadens  the  scope 
of  the  existing  excise  tax  provision. 

So,  when  the  time  has  expired  one 
way  or  the  other,  either  by  yielding  it 
back  or  using  it,  a  point  of  order  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  raised  against  this 
amendment,  perhaps  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  or  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget— or  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Preliminary  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  approximately 
200.000— some  estimates  are  that  there 
are  as  many  as  300,000— tobacco  farm- 
ers, I  must  oppose  this  amendment.  As 
the  Chair  will  recall,  it  was  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  that  called  for 
the  temporary  16-cent  Federal  exist- 
ing tax  to  simset  back  to  its  original 
level  of  8  cents  on  October  1,  1985. 
Therefore,  it  is  somewhat  of  an  anom- 
aly for  me  to  go  to  Bob  Packwood  as  I 
did  and  discuss  the  arrangement  that 
was  eventually  arrived  at. 

The  sunseting  provision  which  I 
added  to  that  1982  act  was  a  position 
to  which  I  was  committed.  I  felt  that 
the  sunset  should  take  place.  But  time 
passes  and  circumstances  change.  Here 
in  1985,  I  find  myself  representing  just 
about  everybody  concerned  in  terms  of 
the  production  of  tobacco  advocating 
that  the  sunset  provision  not  be  imple- 
mented. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  I>resident,  if 
the  repeal  of  the  sunset  provision  were 
likely  be  considered  and  the  concern 
was  to  avoid  extended  debate,  we  con- 
cluded that  tobacco  growers  deserved 
some  degree  of  protection  from  the  ad- 


verse effects  of  the  tax  increase.  It  was 
felt  that  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
achieve  this  was  to  amend  the  Finance 
Committee  reconciliation  package  to 
include  our  tobacco  program  provi- 
sions as  a  companion  measure  to  the 
16-cent  permanent  tax.  That  was  en- 
tirely fair  because  our  actions  were  in- 
tended to  establish  a  direct  tie  be- 
tween the  cigarette  tax  increase  and, 
as  Senator  Packwood  has  eloquently 
explained  it.  the  reform  of  the  Tobac- 
co Program.  The  16-cent  excise  tax 
and  the  Tobacco  Program  modifica- 
tion therefore  became  a  package.  I  re- 
luctantly gave  my  support  to  the  16- 
cent  tax  in  exchange  for  a  reform  of 
the  program. 

I  will  say  this,  Mr.  President.  If  we 
can  accomplish  this,  I  believe  it  will  be 
the  last  time  that  at  least  this  Senator 
will  be  on  this  floor  trying  to  reform 
the  Tobacco  Program.  I  thmk  this  will 
do  the  job  because  it  lowers  the  sup- 
port price  to  below  the  market  level 
and  the  excess  price  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  problem.  So  I  think  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  the  benefits 
of  maintaining  the  tobacco  package  In 
its  entirety,  unamended  and  unmodi- 
fied. 

The  agreement  that  is  the  basis  for 
the  tobacco  legislation  is  a  fine-tuned, 
delicately  balanced  instrument.  It  is 
the  product  of  months  of  continuous 
and  constant  negotiations  among  the 
growers,  the  cigarette  manufacturers— 
everybody  across  the  spectnmi.  If 
anyone  here  thinks  it  has  been  easy  to 
bring  all  these  people  together,  let  me 
assure  my  colleagues  it  has  not  been 
easy.  We  counted  up  not  long  ago  and. 
since  the  first  of  this  year,  I  have  per- 
sonally been  involved  in  over  100  meet- 
ings, conferences,  studies,  and  tele- 
phone calls  of  an  important  nature 
concerning  this  reform  of  the  Tobacco 
Program.  Many  of  the  participants  in 
the  development  of  this  package  have 
been  dragged  kicking  and  screaming 
toward  what  we  have  now.  The  point 
is  that  I  do  believe  that  with  rare  ex- 
ception, most  people  understand  this 
is  the  only  way  that  we  can  preserve 
the  livelihoods  of  the  people  in  whom 
I  am  interested.  That  is  the  group  of 
up  to  300,000  tobacco  fanners. 

Cigarette  manufacturers  have  made 
clear  to  me  that  they  will  not  partici- 
pate in  the  buy-out  of  the  surplus 
stocks  in  stabilization  if  the  cigarette 
tax  goes  above  16  cents.  So  that  blows 
us  out  of  the  water  in  terms  of  secur- 
ing the  reforms  that  gives  us  any  hope 
of  restoration  of  a  substantial  export 
trade  and  all  the  other  benefits  to  our 
economy.  So  I  have  to  fight  as  best  I 
can  to  preserve  the  package  that  Sena- 
tor Packwood  and  others  suid  I  have 
worked  out. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  I  am 
grateful  to  Senator  Packwood  for  all 
the  cooperation  he  has  given  us.  The 
buy-out  is  an  interdependent  part  of 
the  Tobacco  Program  reform.  The  ne- 


gotiated package  would  be  severely 
damaged  if  the  companies  were  forced 
to  take  a  walk  as  a  result  of  the  tax 
rate  of  24  cents. 

One  more  point  and  I  shall  conclude 
and  let  the  others  speak.  Every  step  of 
the  way  I  have  endeavored  to  act  in 
good  faith,  and  have.  So  have  those 
with  whom  I  have  dealt,  and  not  all  of 
them  are  entirely  friendly  to  my  posi- 
tion. Not  all  of  them  are  entirely 
friendly  toward  my  position,  but 
where  we  have  disagreed  we  have 
agreed  to  disagree  agreeably.  So  we 
come  to  the  point  now  where  we  are 
going  to  decide  whether  the  250.000  to 
300,000  tobacco  farmers  will  have  a 
chance  to  survive  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  turn  over  tobacco  production 
to  foreign  producers  with  all  of  its  Im- 
plications. 

Many  press  reports,  Including  the 
Washington  Post,  Indicated  some  time 
back  that  the  President  was  going  to 
veto  the  45-day  extension  of  the  ciga- 
rette tax.  The  F>resident  and  I  had  a 
conversation,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  his  judgment  that  he  ought  to  go 
along  with  that  extension.  Now,  the 
President  has  also— and  I  will  say  this 
because  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
record— gone  on  public  record  as  being 
inclined  to  veto  even  a  permanent  ex- 
tension of  the  cigarette  tax  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  16  cents.  Now,  if  he  is 
going  to  veto  that,  what  will  he  do  to 
Senator  Chafee's  proposal  to  elevate  it 
to  24  cents? 

Now,  I  cannot  and  will  not  ask  the 
President  to  sign  anything  greater 
than  16  cents. 

Another  reason  why  the  tax  should 
not  be  increased  is  that  the  budget 
reconciliation  package  is  already  $2.8 
billion  over  in  projected  savings.  Now, 
excise  taxes  always  seem  to  be  an  at- 
tractive target  to  make  up  any  short- 
comings in  revenue,  but  according  to 
the  statistics  available  to  me  the 
Senate  is  living  up  to  its  obligation 
without  any  added  taxation,  and  we  all 
know  how  the  President  feels  about 
increased  taxes. 

I  do  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  yielding  to  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  such  time 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  may 
need.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  for  allowing  me  to  have  some 
time  to  speak  on  this  issue.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  Important 
issues  to  the  constituency  that  I  repre- 
sent. It  is  as  important  to  my  State  as 
Is,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  jewelery  and  silver  and 
silver  plate.   I   am  sure  he  does  not 
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want  a  tax  placed  on  those  just  as  I 
WEint  no  additional  tax  on  cigarettes. 

But  let  me  make  a  couple  of  points, 
if  I  may,  Mr.  President.  We  have 
worked  on  this  package  for  a  year. 
Many  fine  people  in  my  State  have 
traveled  from  town  to  town  hold  meet- 
ings on  this  issue.  Our  farmers  have 
pitched  in  and  have  been  able  to  hire 
some  people  to  help  put  some  lan- 
guage together  that  would  be  agree- 
able to  them.  They  have  come  to- 
gether with  manufacturers.  They  have 
sacrificed  in  this  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  are  hoping  to  pass  as  much  as 
any  group  of  people  in  this  country. 
They  understand  that  things  change. 
They  understand  that  people  have  to 
give  and  to  sacrifice.  But  they  do  not 
have  to  give  all  their  blood. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  with  this  amendment.  I 
think  the  farmers,  the  growers,  and 
the  manufacturers  have  arrived  at  an 
agreement.  We  reduce  the  support 
price  approximately  35  cents  a  pound. 
That  is  a  good  and  substantial  reduc- 
tion. Two,  we  have  arrived  at  an  agree- 
ment to  eliminate  the  surplus  of  to- 
bacco over  a  period  of  time.  Three,  we 
have,  in  my  opinion,  allowed  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  to  come  back  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
GAO  said  that  this  bill  would  save, 
from  the  time  of  its  enactment  in  this 
fiscal  year,  in  3  years  $235  million, 
over  5  years  it  would  be  $500  million. 
And  fourth,  we  have  imposed  a  new 
tax  on  smokeless  tobacco. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  addi- 
tional 8  cents  is  a  new  tax  because  it 
should  have  sunsetted  on  September 
30.  The  President  has  sent  word  that 
he  is  not  very  happy  with  that  exten- 
sion, but  hopefully  if  we  can  hold  it  at 
16  cents,  the  companies  then  will  be  a 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  the  legisla 
tion  will  become  law. 

We  must  look  at  that  small  farmer, 
Mr.  President.  We  talk  about  damag- 
ing little  people.  In  my  State,  there 
are  approximately  101,000  small  farm- 
ers with  an  average  of  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  of  tobacco— three-quarters 
of  an  acre.  Think  about  that— a  small, 
small  piece  of  income.  And  we  are 
saying  here  today  that  we  not  only 
want  to  increase  the  tax  to  twice  what 
we  were,  we  want  to  increase  it  three 
times.  We  are  saying  to  that  small 
farmer,  who  asks  very  little  but  pays  a 
lot,  to  go  out  of  business.  Oh,  we  are 
going  to  hear  this  is  for  our  health, 
but  we  are  not  arguing  health,  we  are 
arguing  the  survival  of  tobacco  and 
the  cost,  due  to  increased  taxes,  the 
less  purchases  of  domestic  leaf. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: If  this  legislation  is  defeated— 
and  it  will  be  defeated  if  we  increase 
the  tax  beyond  16  cents— there  will  be 
no  Tobacco  Program.  Just  think  about 
it  a  little  bit.  All  that  surplus  will 
belong  to  the  Government  and  we  can 
get  rid  of  it  the  best  way  we  can  at  a 


cost  of  $4  billion.  When  you  can  grow 
tobacco  from  fence  row.  to  fence  row. 
any  amount  that  you  want— there  is 
no  limitation— the  cost  is  going  to  go 
down.  You  can  buy  generics  now.  Oh. 
we  have  been  told  on  this  floor  today 
what  cost  cigarette  smoking  has  been 
to  the  taxpayers  through  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  Well,  let  me  ask  this 
question:  If  the  health  groups  claim 
that  cigarette  smoking  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  $4.2  billion  through  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  the  total  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  Programs  for  fiscal  1984 
was  approximately  $82.5  billion.  If  to- 
bacco users  amount  to  only  $4.2  bil- 
lion, that  clearly  means  there  must  be 
a  group  out  there  responsible  for  a 
larger  part  of  it. 

Let  me  get  down  to  the  point  that  is 
so  important— the  package: 

First,  we  have  increased  the  basic 
tax;  second,  we  have  taxed  smokeless: 
third,  we  have  reduced  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  fourth,  if 
this  agreement  is  not  held,  then  we 
have  no  Tobacco  Program.  Our  farm- 
ers will  vote  it  out.  All  of  the  costs  of 
the  surplus  tobacco  will  be  borne  by 
the  taxpayers  as  a  whole.  We  have  a 
proposal  to  work  it  out  and  to  save  at 
least  $3  billion— at  least  $3  billion. 

Go  to  the  GAO  report,  the  blue 
book,  let  me  read  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  report.  It  says,  as  it  re- 
lates to  who  would  be  paying  in  the 
future: 

Because  a  program  Is  no  longer  in  effect, 
any  losses  on  this  tobacco,  to  the  extent  not 
offset  by  previously  collected  assessments, 
would  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Should  flue-cured  and  burley  producers 
also  decide  against  approving  a  program, 
whether  in  response  to  an  Increased  assess- 
ment or  for  some  other  reason,  future  as- 
sessments could  not  be  placed  upon  them, 
and  taxpayers  would  be  liable  for  any  losses 
that  occur  on  flue-cured  and  burley  tobacco 
under  loan. 

So  if  you  begin  to  look  at  all  the 
facts  and  try  to  understand  it.  we  have 
offered  a  whale  of  an  opportimity  to 
save  the  taxpayers  money.  Why  kill  us 
now?  We  have  come  more  than  half 
way.  and  now  you  want  to  drop  the  ax 
on  the  little  fellow,  the  three-quarter 
of  an  acre  small  farmer.  101.000  of 
them  in  my  State. 

You  will  stand  up  and  squeal  pretty 
good  when  we  offer  a  20-percent  tax 
on  some  jewelry  and  silver  and  silver 
plate.  I  can  hear  the  squeals.  I  can 
hear  everybody  saying.  "You  can't  do 
that  to  us.  It  is  our  main  Income. " 
Well,  this  is  our  main  income  in  our 
State,  especially  in  the  rural  area. 

I  implore  my  colleagues:  Let  us  not 
go  this  route.  We  have  made  an  agree- 
ment. It  is  good  for  everybody  con- 
cerned. It  hurts  the  farmer  more  than 
anybody  else.  The  grower  is  hurt  more 
than  anybody  else.  Yet,  we  keep  want- 
ing to  do  a  little  more.  All  I  have 
heard  today  is  "farm  crisis,"  "in  debt,  " 
"hard  times. "  Yet.  we  stand  on  this 


floor  and  want  to  put  a  little  more 
hard  times  on  the  little  fellow  in  the 
farm  community. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  minutes  and  51  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  8  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  thank  him 
especially  for  his  understanding  and 
cooperation  In  this  most  Important 
Issue  to  a  number  of  tobacco  States. 

As  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  has 
said  very  eloquently,  when  you  are 
talking  about  tobacco  as  it  relates  to 
Kentucky,  you  are  talking  about  the 
basis  of  our  economy. 

Tobacco  price  support  programs  ac- 
count for  more  than  9  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The 
total  cash  flow  of  Kentucky's  tobacco 
crops  exceeds  $1  billion.  Indirect  bene- 
fits from  this  crop  amount  to  over  $2.5 
biUion. 

Fully  3  percent  of  Kentucky's  gross 
State  product  is  directly  dependent  on 
continuation  of  the  Tobacco  Program. 
Just  a  1 -percent  loss  in  tobacco  output 
causes  a  loss  of  545.000  jobs  and  $25 
million  to  Kentucky's  economy. 

Loss  of  the  Tobacco  Program  would 
cause  a  decline  of  over  $1.5  billion  In 
farmland  values.  Fully  $130  million  in 
State  tax  revenues  is  generated  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  program. 

Kentucky  county  governments 
would  lose  $50  million  in  property  tax 
revenues  without  a  Tobacco  Program. 
This  loss  would  be  particularly  devas- 
tating to  local  school  systems,  county 
services,  and  county  roads. 

Over  150.000  Kentucky  farmers 
produce  tobacco,  and  250.000  families 
share  in  the  proceeds.  It  affects  50 
percent  of  Kentucky's  3.8  million  citi- 
zens. Over  two-thirds  of  Kentucky's 
farmers  depend  on  tobacco  production 
for  over  50  percent  of  their  gross 
Income. 

This  Is  even  more  significant  when 
you  realize  that  75  percent  of  Ken- 
tucky's farmers  have  net  farm  income 
of  less  than  $10,000.  Tobacco  produc- 
tion accounts  for  12  percent  of  the  em- 
ployment in  Kentucky's  10  poorest 
counties;  per  capita  Income  Is  less  than 
the  Kentucky  average. 

Farm  supply  dealers  would  be  devas- 
tated, as  over  40  percent  of  gross  sales 
are  related  to  tobacco  production. 

On  a  county  level,  the  loss  of  the  To- 
bacco Program  in  a  moderate  tobacco 
county  would  account  for  a  loss  of 
income  roughly  equal  to  what  the  new 
General  Motors  factory  is  expected  to 
bring  to  Spring  Hill,  TN. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  that  puts  the 
issue  in  perspective  in  terms  of  the 
impact  of  this  crop  on  Kentucky. 

What  are  we  talking  about  in  this 
debate?  The  issue,  I  assure  Senators,  is 
not  smoking.  You  can  eliminate  the 
Tobacco  Program.  You  can  raise  the 
cigarette  tax,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  suggested. 
There  will  still  be  smoking. 

What  this  whole  issue  is  related  to  is 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  Ken- 
tucky. North  Carolina.  Virginia.  Ten- 
nessee. South  Carolina,  and  neighbor- 
ing States,  who  make  a  significant 
amount  of  their  income  from  growing 
this  legal  crop.  There  is  no  good  alter- 
native in  many  parts  of  our  State.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  where 
the  hills  and  mountains  are  found  in 
virtually  every  county,  there  is  not 
much  flat  land.  What  can  you  do  prof- 
itably on  one-half  acre? 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky  [Senator  Ford]  pointed  out, 
the  average  size  of  the  tobacco  allot- 
ment In  our  State  is  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  acre,  and  many  are  much 
smaller.  If  you  eliminate  the  tobacco 
support  program  or  raise  the  tax  on 
cigarettes  so  high  that  production  is 
reduced,  the  net  result  Is  that  there  is 
no  alternative  for  these  small  growers 
in  the  hills  and  mountains.  You 
cannot  grow  anything  else  at  a  profit 
on  one-half  acre  up  a  "holler."  It  is 
not  possible. 

The  University  of  Kentucky  has 
done  all  kinds  of  studies  about  alter- 
nate crops,  and  they  have  come  up 
with  the  same  answer:  There  is  noth- 
ing else  you  can  do  profitably  and  le- 
gally on  one-half  acre  of  a  "holler." 

This  compromise,  worked  out  In  the 
Finance  Committee,  is  a  fair  and  rea 
sonable  one.  It  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  Senator  on  that  commit- 
tee, but  it  had  the  support  of  most. 
There  Is  something  in  it  for  the  grow- 
ers. There  Is  something  in  it  for  the 
Government  in  terms  of  much  needed 
revenue.  There  is  something  in  it  for 
everyone.  It  is  a  fair  compromise. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  raised  the 
question:  Why  is  comprehensive  tobac- 
co legislation  included  in  a  budget  rec- 
onciliation? I  think  that  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion, with  some  very  compelling  sm- 
swers. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Senator 
Helms;  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 
Senator  Ford;  and  I  proposed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Commltvee  that 
the  Tobacco  Program  Improvement 
Act  of  1985  be  included  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  reconciliation 
package.  We  did  so  because  It  was 
clear  that  an  unfair  burden  of  tax- 
ation was  going  to  be  placed  on  our  to- 
bacco growers  in  the  form  of  a  regres- 
sive cigarette  tax.  I  think  a  few  obser- 
vations regarding  cigarette  excise 
taxes  are  appropriate  here. 


At  a  time  when  we  are  confronted 
with  $200  billion  budget  deficits,  reve- 
nue enhancing  measures  like  excise 
taxes  are  certainly  attractive  ways  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  And  there  Is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  cigarette  excise 
taxes  should  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  revenue-raising  mat- 
ters. But  why  penalize  those  Ameri- 
cans who  can  least  afford  a  tax  in- 
crease, including  the  150.000  tobacco 
farmers  in  my  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky who  depend  on  tobacco  produc- 
tion for  their  livelihoods? 

The  reality  is  that  as  a  share  of  total 
Income,  cigarette  excise  taxes  hit 
those  households  with  Incomes  In  the 
bottom  20  percent  six  times  harder 
than  households  In  the  top  20  percent. 
Clearly.  If  Congress  wants  to  raise  rev- 
enues by  imposing  an  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes,  then  we  must  be  willing  to 
do  so,  as  I  said  before,  at  the  expense 
of  those  least  able  to  pay.  In  my  mind, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
enact  tax  policy  which  discriminates 
among  Individuals  on  the  basis  of  their 
consumption  preferences,  especially 
when  this  discrimination  has  a  dlspro- 
portional  affect  on  the  least  advan- 
taged among  us. 

Simply  put.  Increasing  taxes  on  to- 
bacco products  Is  a  bad  Idea.  The  to- 
bacco industry,  which  will  take  an 
unfair  rhetorical  beating  from  several 
Members  of  this  body  during  today's 
debate,  contributed  $35  billion,  $35  bil- 
lion, Mr.  President,  to  the  Nation's 
economy  in  direct  and  Indirect  bene- 
fits last  year  and  accounted  for  2  mil- 
lion jobs  nationwide,  according  to  a 
Wharton  School  of  Flntince  study.  In 
an  environment  of  mounting  trade 
deficits,  the  tobacco  Industry  enjoys  a 
trade  balance  of  some  $3  billion,  de- 
spite accusations  that  imported  tobac- 
co is  destroying  the  domestic  tobacco 
industry.  Tobacco  should  not  be  sin- 
gled out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  and  underftmded  social 
progams. 

But.  if  the  repeal  of  the  8  cents  per 
pack  sunset  provision  of  the  cigarette 
excise  tax  was  likely  to  be  considered, 
we  then  concluded  that  tobacco  grow- 
ers deserve  some  degree  of  protection 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  the  tax  In- 
crease. We  decided  the  most  appropri- 
ate way  to  protect  our  tobacco  growers 
was  to  urge  our  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  amend  the  recon- 
ciliation package  to  include  our  tobac- 
cor  program  provisions  as  a  companion 
measure  to  the  permanent  16-cent  cig- 
arette tax.  The  committee  agreed  to 
that  proposition  because  this  was  the 
fairest  way  to  accommodate  the  need 
for  Federal  revenue  without  destroy- 
ing the  tobacco  farmer. 

Furthermore.  I  understand  that 
other  Senators  plan  to  offer  amend- 
ments which  significantly  raise  the 
cigarette  excise  tax  above  the  16-cent 
level    which    was    approved    by    the 


Senate  Finance  Committee.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, according  to  reports,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  already  exceed- 
ed its  required  budget  savings  goal  by 
some  $1.8  billion,  so  there  is  no  reason- 
able justification  for  an  additional  tax 
increase  in  the  excise  tax  above  the 
recommended  16-cent  level.  During 
committee  deliberations,  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  noted 
that  increases  In  the  excise  taxes  were 
detrimental  to  family  tobacco  farmers 
and  offered  the  Tobacco  Program  Im- 
provement legislation  In  the  budget 
reconciliation  so  that  these  hard- 
pressed  farmers  would  not  be  subject- 
ed to  imdue  hardship  because  of  the 
tax  increase.  F\irther  excise  tax  in- 
crease are  absolutely  imneeded  and 
unfair  to  the  farmers  I  represent.  I 
also  might  remind  my  colleagues  that 
President  Reagan  almost  vetoed  the 
45-day  extension  of  the  cigarette  tax 
and  nothing  would  "make  his  day 
more"  than  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
veto  an  excessive  and  unnecessary  tax 
increase.  Enough,  Mr.  President,  is 
enough. 

There  have  also  been  rumblings  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  concerned 
that  the  $235  million  in  savings  which 
CBO  estimates  will  result  from  enact- 
ment of  our  tobacco  legislation  would 
be  attributed  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  instead  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Each  committee 
has  already  acted  independently  to 
meet  its  reconciliation  goals.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  already  report- 
ed the  results  of  these  efforts,  S.  1730. 
which  Includes  some  $82  bUlion  In  sav- 
ings. I  say  to  my  friends,  as  a  Senator 
who  Is  concerned  about  savings  as 
much  as  anybody,  that  It  really 
doesn't  matter  now  which  committee 
gets  the  budget  savings.  What  does 
matter  Is  that  failure  to  take  action 
now  on  the  Tobacco  Program  could 
provoke  tobacco  growers  to  vote  out 
the  Tobacco  Program  at  a  cost  of  sever- 
al billion  dollars  to  the  Treasury  and 
the  taxpayers. 

Currently,  Mr.  President,  the  Tobac- 
co Program  operates  at  no  net  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  The  costs  associated 
with  carrying  1.5  billion  pounds  of  to- 
bacco are  entirely  borne  by  the  grow- 
ers themselves  through  an  assessment 
paid  on  each  poimd  of  tobacco  they 
sell.  The  cvirrent  per-pound  assess- 
ment of  30  cents  per  pound  is  becom- 
ing prohibitive  and  without  a  mean- 
ingful legislative  remedy,  growers  wUl 
simply  walk  away  from  the  program 
by  voting  against  price  support  and 
production  controls  in  next  year's  Stat- 
utory referendum.  That  1.5  billion 
pounds  of  tobacco  would  then  be 
owned  by  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Statutes  further  provide  that  as 
the  lending  agent  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  CCC  assumes  the  fi- 
nancial obligation  for  aU  tobacco 
which  is  forfeited  to  the  Government 
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by  the  producers.  In  the  event.  GAO 
estimates  the  loss  to  the  taxpayers 
would  be  in  excess  of  $1.2  billion;  I  say 
that  Is  a  conservative  estimate— $3  bil- 
lion is  more  likely. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  real  budget 
savings  made  by  including  the  Tobacco 
Program  Improvement  Act  in  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  won't  show 
up  in  anybody's  savings  box  score. 
They  show  up  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
Tobacco  Program  where  tobacco  com- 
panies and  tobacco  growers  share 
equally  in  the  future  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  a  further  precedent  for  in- 
cluding Tobacco  Program  improve- 
ments in  a  reconciliation  package.  The 
House  of  Representatives'  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  already  accept- 
ed a  proposal  to  earmark  1  cent  of  a 
16-cent  cigarette  tax  to  offset  any 
costs  associated  with  the  Tobacco  Pro- 
gram—a proposition  that  we  do  not 
support.  With  this  precedent  already 
established,  it  was  our  judgment  that 
Senate  conferees  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  modi- 
fications to  the  Tobacco  Program  in 
conference  with  the  House,  if  provi- 
sions for  Improvements  in  the  Tobacco 
Program  were  also  included  in  the 
Senate  Budget  reconciliation  report. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  precedence 
for  including  tobacco  legislation  in 
matters  of  finance  was  already  estab- 
lished in  the  other  body.  Our  actions 
were  taken  because  similar  action  has 
already  been  taken  in  the  House. 

That  in  a  nutshell  is  why  tobacco 
legislation  is  Included  in  a  budget  defi- 
cit discussion.  But  there  are  some 
other  issues  involved  that  should  also 
be  addressed  here. 

The  agreement  between  grower 
groups  and  the  tobacco  manufacturers 
that  Is  the  basis  for  the  Tobacco  Pro- 
gram Improvement  Act  of  1985  is  an 
extremely  tenuous  agreement.  Very 
long  and  difficult  negotiation  led  to 
this  agreement  and  all  of  the  parts 
therein  are  critical  to  the  whole.  If 
one  single  part  of  this  agreement  is 
changed  substantially,  then  the  pros- 
pect for  the  necessary  improvements 
In  the  tobacco  program  are  very  dim. 

Let  me  cite  one  example,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  what  I  mean.  A  1-cent  in- 
crease in  the  cigarette  tax  translates 
to  a  15-percent  loss  in  sales  to  ciga- 
rette manufacturers.  So  what?  Right? 

Wrong.  A  15-percent  loss  in  cigarette 
sales  volume  cost.«  billions  of  dollars  in 
sales  to  the  cigarette  companies.  That 
means  that  my  Kentucky  family  farm- 
ers will  be  forced  to  substantially 
reduce  their  acreage  of  tobacco  at  a 
time  when  their  backs  are  already 
against  the  wall  because  companies 
need  less  tobacco.  As  a  result  of  the 
loss  in  revenue,  these  companies  will 
not  be  in  a  position,  nor  will  they  have 
the  inclination,  to  spend  the  billions  of 
dollars  which  will  be  required  to  pur- 
chase 2  billion  pounds  of  surplus  to- 
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ment.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
with  no  buyout,  the  agreement  crum- 
bles and  the  taxpayers  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag  for  $4  billion  worth  of 
tobacco. 

Mr.  President,  a  comment  should 
also  be  made  addressing  the  health 
issue.  I  recognize  that  the  health 
issues  surrounding  tobacco  are  not 
going  to  go  away.  But  I  think  I  need  to 
emphasize  an  important  point  to  my 
colleagues.  People  are  going  to  smoke 
even  if  there  is  not  a  viable  tobacco 
program.  So  the  real  issue  is  not 
whether  people  will  continue  to  smoke 
cigarettes,  but  whether  tobacco— a 
legal  crop— will  be  grown  by  a  handful 
of  corporate  farmers  in  one  or  two 
States  or  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  family  farmers.  As  a  matter  of 
economic  and  social  policy,  I  prefer  to 
think  the  latter  is  desirable. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  any  at- 
tempt to  dismantle  this  agreement. 
The  parties  of  the  tobacco  family  have 
displayed  unprecedented  unity  to 
reach  this  point  and  it  is  critical  that 
the  entire  agreement  remain  intact. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
reached  a  very  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  issue  of  cigarette  excise  taxes; 
growers  and  companies  have  reached  a 
very  reasonable  compromise  on  the 
future  direction  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram; and  now  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act  responsibly. 

The  livelihoods  of  150,000  family 
farms  in  Kentucky  depend  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  In  closing,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  other  observation.  I 
am  confident  that  there  are  many 
here  today  who  support  the  Chafee 
amendment  and  believe  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  cigarette  tax  will  have  an 
effect  on  consumption.  If  you  look  at 
the  statistics,  your  immediate  conclu- 
sion is  that  it  might  tulversely  affect 
consumption,  but  now  consumption 
has  leveled  out.  I  venture  to  guess  that 
what  will  really  happen  if  the  ciga- 
rette tax  is  increased,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
suggests,  the  cigarette  manufacturers 
would  simply  find  a  way  to  obtain  the 
tobacco  more  cheaply.  That  Is,  import 
additional  tobacco,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  knows  in  order  to  maintain 
their  profit  margin;  and  the  net  loser 
in  all  this  will  be  the  growers  In  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Virginia.  Terxnes- 
see.  South  Carolina,  and  other  States. 
The  tobacco  will  come  from  someplace 
else  overseas. 

To  give  a  few  statistics  along  that 
line,  during  the  period  of  the  8-cent 
cigarette  tax  increase  In  the  last  3 
years,  the  value  of  Imports  of  unmanu- 
factured leaf  tobacco  Increased  by  55 


burley  and  Flue-cured  tobacco  was  re- 
duced by  over  300  million  pounds,  or  a 
19-percent  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
tobacco  that  an  Individual  grower 
could  plant.    ^ 

Even  with  this  significant  reduction 
in  plantings,  loan  stocks  of  burley.  and 
Flue-cured  increased  by  375  million 
and  270  million  pounds,  respectively. 

So,  if  the  cigarette  tax  is  increased 
again,  the  companies  will  simply  go 
elsewhere  to  buy  cheaper  tobacco  to 
retain  their  profit  margins.  The  pur- 
chase of  foreign  tobacco  and  the  large 
inventory  stocks  will  mandate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  lower  quotas, 
even  though  cigarette  production  has 
not  dropped  since  1982. 

Therefore,  an  increase  in  the  tax 
will  only  lead  to  less  domestic  tobacco 
being  produced  and  more  tobacco 
being  Imported. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  no  good 
purpose  Is  served  by  extending  this 
tax  beyond  the  16-cent  level.  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  tax  ought 
to  be  called  the  blue  collar  tax.  the 
Chafee  blue  collar  tax.  because  In 
effect  what  It  does  is  to  penalize  the 
small  farmer,  as  so  eloquently  pointed 
out  by  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  Kentucky,  and  falls  directly  on 
the  working  man  and  woman  as  they 
purchase  their  cigarettes.  The  a^'fluent 
individuals  will  accept  this  tax  and  It 
will  not  affect  their  lifestyles  whatso- 
ever, but  this  tax  will  directly  Impact 
the  working  men  and  women. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Issue  was  careful- 
ly resolved  In  the  Finance  Committee 
and  we  would  be  well  advised  to  leave 
It  as  It  was  decided  by  that  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  ask  this  one  question.  I  told 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  would 
yield  him  some  time,  however,  we  have 
used  a  fair  amount  of  time  on  our  side 
already.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  ready  to  speak.  I 
simply  want  to  find  out  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  go  before  or  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  will  go  after  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  oppose  this 
effort  to  increase  the  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes.  As  my  colleagues  have  indi- 
cated, the  amendment  before  us  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  tobacco 
farmers  across  the  Nation.  The  well- 
being  of  these  thousands  of  family 
farms  seems  to  be  lost  on  the  support- 
ers of  this  amendment,  but  it  is  pain- 
fully clear  to  those  of  us  who  have  to- 
bacco farmers  In  our  home  State. 

In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee,  we 
have  some  38,000  farms  on  which  to- 
bacco is  grown.  And  while  my  col- 
leagues usually  associate  tobacco  with 
States  such  as  Kentucky  or  the  Caroli- 
nas  or  Tennessee  or  Virginia,  it  Is 
worth  noting  that  tobacco  Is  grown  In 
17  States.  From  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  to  Wisconsin  and  Indiana, 
you  will  find  tobacco  farmers.  Tobacco 
is  a  vital  crop  to  farmers  and  related 
businesses  across  the  country. 

The  importance  of  tobacco  to  our 
Nation's  farmers  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  tobacco  Is  usually  the  sixth  larg- 
est cash  crop  in  America.  In  1983.  to- 
bacco farm  sales  totaled  $3.4  billion, 
4.6  percent  of  all  crop  sales  for  that 
year  and  2.4  percent  of  the  value  for 
all  farm  commodities.  Tobacco  and  to- 
bacco products  added  $57.6  billion  to 
the  Nation's  gross  national  product  in 
1979.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, tobacco  generates  2  million 
jobs,  $30  billion  In  wages  and  earnings 
and  $15.5  billion  in  capital  investment 
per  year. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  tobacco 
farmer  and  those  who  sell  tobacco 
products  do  not  already  add  mightly 
to  the  tax  coffers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  and  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  1983,  for  example,  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  $9  billion  in 
taxes  on  tobacco  products  was  collect- 
ed, $4.7  billion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  $4.2  billion  by  State  and 
local  governments.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
tobacco  sales  for  that  year  totaled 
only  $3.4  billion.  Thus,  the  taxes  col- 
lected on  tobacco  products  amounted 
to  more  than  2.5  times  tobacco  farm 

I  cannot  think  of  another  industry 
which  has  such  a  wide  margin  between 
taxes  paid  and  income  from  sales.  Yet, 
we  are  being  asked  to  stretch  this 
margin  even  further  by  increasing  the 
excise  tax  even  more.  Let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  have  already  ac- 
cepted what  amounts  to  an  8-cent  In- 
crease In  the  excise  tax  by  forgoing 
the  sunset  of  the  16  cent  excise  tax. 

If  my  colleagues  believe  that  this  tax 
increase  will  leave  farmers  unscathed 
while  cigarette  companies  see  profits 
fall,  they  are  mistaken.  The  companies 


have  found  ways  to  maintain  profit- 
ability when  faced  with  tax  increases 
in  the  past,  and  they  will  do  so  if  this 
tax  increase  passes.  Indeed,  one  area 
where  the  companies  will  cut  costs  to 
maintain  profits  Is  the  cost  of  domes- 
tic leaf.  With  the  leaf  tobacco  provid- 
ed by  farm  families  accounting  for  40 
percent  of  the  companies'  production 
costs,  this  will  be  a  clear  target  for 
cost  cutting.  And  where  will  they  go? 
They  will  go  to  more  imported  tobac- 
co. 

The  companies'  response  to  doubling 
of  the  excise  tax  in  1982  clearly  shows 
that  tobacco  farmers  pay  the  price  for 
increasing  the  excise  tax.  Domestic 
leaf  usage  has  dropped  16  percent 
since  1982.  The  companies  reduced 
purchases  of  domestic  leaf  and  turned 
to  greater  imports  of  cheaper  tobacco 
and  technological  advancements  to 
maintain  profits.  The  net  result  of  the 
tax  Increase  was  increased  economic 
exposure  for  small  family  farmers  and 
for  tobacco  growers. 

Mr.  I>resident,  farm  families  across 
the  country  are  still  reeling  under 
severe  economic  stress.  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  further  compound 
the  financial  hardship  of  farm  families 
at  this  time.  Yet,  this  amendment 
would  do  just  that.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
not  to  turn  their  backs  on  small  farm 
families  across  the  country  and  urge 
them  to  join  in  our  effort  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

:  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  such  time  as  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  last  spring  on  this 
floor,  the  Senate  considered  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Included  in  the  budget  resolution  was 
an  assumption  that  allowed  the  tax  on 
a  pack  of  cigarettes  to  drop  from  16 
cents  a  pack  to  8  cents  per  pack.  Also 
in  that  resolution  was  an  assumption 
that  slzably  Increased  the  out-of- 
pocket  costs  that  senior  citizens  pay 
for  Medicare. 

As  the  Senate  considered  the  budget 
resolution,  I  offered  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  which  would  have  kept  the 
cigarette  tax  at  16  cents  and  would 
have  eliminated  the  Increase  In  the 
medical  premium  that  senior  citizens 
have  to  pay. 

I  thought  at  that  time  that  the  fight 
was  worth  making  that  we  were,  as  a 
body,  encouraging  people  to  smoke 
cigarettes— which  was  detrimental  to 
their  health— and  then  we  were,  as  a 
body.  In  the  same  bill  requiring  senior 
citizens  to  Increase  what  they  have  to 
pay  for  health  services. 

/ 


Mr.  President,  that  amendment 
failed  by  2  votes.  But.  Mr.  President. 
the  bill  that  we  are  now  considering 
has  retained  the  cigarette  tax  at  16 
cents  and  also  has  not  increased 
beyond  current  law  what  senior  citi- 
zens have  to  pay  for  Medicare. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the 
effect  of  that  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered last  spring— where  Senators  were 
put  on  the  record— is  not  unrelated  to 
the  fact  that  now  the  Senate  has 
indeed  done  what  that  amendment 
proposed  and,  Mr.  President,  it  is  In 
that  I  rise  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  raise  the  tobacco  tax 
from  16  cents  to  24  cents  a  pack.  Sena- 
tors are  faced  again  with  voting  for  or 
against  a  provision  that  enjoys  wide- 
spread public  support,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  at  a  future  time.  If  this 
amendment  Is  not  adopted,  that  the 
Senate  will  again  reverse  Its  position, 
just  as  it  has  done  In  this  blU  concern- 
ing the  amendment  that  I  offered  on 
this  floor  last  spring. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  argument 
aside,  there  are  many  reasons  why  we 
should  raise  the  tax.  The  cigarette  tax 
has  declined  significantly  in  real  terms 
over  the  decades.  The  tax  stood  at  6 
cents  per  pack  in  1919  and  was  raised 
to  8  cents  a  pack  in  1951.  The  16-cent 
Federal  tax  currently  represents  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  current  average 
market  price  per  pack.  That  Is  signifi- 
cantly less  than  the  37  percent  of  the 
price  that  was  represented  In  1951  by 
the  8-cent  tax. 

Therefore,  Mr.  I»resident,  the  first 
reason  why  we  should  raise  the  tax 
that  the  real  tax  on  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes had  declined  significantly— not 
increased — since  1951. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  virtually  all 
scientific  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  health  costs  of  smok- 
ing—In  terms  of  dollars  and  lives— is 
large.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  smoking  deaths 
exceed  300,000  armusdly.  and  smoking 
contributes  to  30  percent  of  the  over 
400.000  aruiual  U.S.  deaths  due  to 
cancer.  According  to  studies  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics  and 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
about  $12  to  $35  billion  a  year  is  spent 
on  medical  care  for  smoking -related 
diseases,  and  $25  to  $60  billion  a  year 
is  lost  in  earnings  attributable  to  mor- 
bidity or  premature  mortality  from 
smoking-related  diseases. 

Mr.  President,  another  study  Indicat- 
ed that  about  6  percent  of  Federal 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  expenditures 
go  for  treating  victims  of  smoking,  and 
roughly  12  percent  of  Social  Security 
disability  insurance  recipients  are  on 
the  rolls  due  to  smoking-related  dls- 

Mr.  President,  a  third  reason  why  we 
should  support  this  amendment  Is 
that  raising  the  tax  will  Indeed  reduce 
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usage,  and  I  would  argue  In  particular 
It  would  reduce  usage  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable segment  of  our  population- 
children.  Per  capita  cigarette  con- 
sumption has  generally  remained 
steady  for  the  past  20  years,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, consumption  decreased  by  5  per- 
cent between  1982  and  1983  due  to  the 
8-cent  Increase  in  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes. 

Mr.  President,  the  experts  appear  to 
be  in  agreement  that  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  cigarettes  does  indeed 
bring  about  a  decrease  In  consump- 
tion. The  decrease  is  small  among  ad- 
dicted adults,  but.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  point:  the  reduction  is  quite 
large  sunong  teenagers  who  either  quit 
smoking  all  together  or  decide  not  to 
start.  According  to  recent  testimony 
we  had  before  the  Finance  Committee, 
if  Congress  decided  to  Increase  the 
Federal  tax  by  8  cents  to  24  cents  per 
pack,  close  to  2  million  Americans,  in- 
cluding 1  million  young  people,  will  be 
encouraged  to  quit  smoking  or  to  avoid 
taking  up  the  habit  all  together.  Cur- 
rently, between  one  and  four  smokers 
die  from  smoklng-related  Illnesses. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  this  tax  In- 
crease has  major  Implications  for  one 
select  group  of  Americans— half  a  mil- 
lion premature  deaths  of  Americans 
can  be  avoided  If  this  tax  is  raised. 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  say  this 
Is  a  blue-collar  tax.  Mr.  President,  re- 
search by  Professor  Harris  of  MIT  in- 
dicates that  low-Income  Americans 
smoke  much  less  than  upper-Income 
Americans.  Professor  Harris  also 
found  that  older  Americans,  which 
make  up  a  sizable  fraction  of  the  low- 
Income  group,  have  much  lower  smok- 
ing rates  than  the  general  population. 
Professor  Harris'  findings  on  income 
and  smoking  have  been  corroborated 
In  addition  by  the  1979  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's "Report  on  Smoking  and 
Health."  That  report  documented  that 
smoking  rates  among  males  are  high- 
est among  middle  and  upper  middle 
levels  of  income  while  smoking  rates 
for  women  rise  steadily  with  income. 
The  poorer  the  woman,  the  less  likely 
she  Is  to  smoke. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  reasons  why  this  cigarette 
tax  should  be  raised.  While  many 
other  taxes  have  been  increased  In 
recent  years,  the  cigarette  tax  has  de- 
clined significantly  In  real  terms  over 
the  decades.  The  cost  of  smoking— In 
terms  of  dollars  and  lives— Is  large,  and 
raising  the  tax  will  reduce  cigarette 
usage,  particularly  among  young 
people. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  support  this  amendment,  not 
only  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  of- 
fered—not only  because  It  will  reduce 
health  care  costs  and  reduce  the  taxes 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  In  future 
years  to  pay  for  the  health  care  costs 


associated  with  smoking,  not  only  be- 
cause kids  In  this  country  would  be 
spared  the  health  threat  that  ciga- 
rettes pose  to  them,  not  only  because 
70  to  80  percent  of  people  support  this 
kind  of  a  tax  Increase,  not  only  be- 
cause It  would  help  reduce  the  defi- 
cit—but  because.  Mr.  President,  sooner 
or  later  the  Senate  will  go  on  record.  I 
believe,  supporting  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment. And,  from  my  perspective,  the 
sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  have  1  minute  to  rebut  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  That  Is  all  It 
would  take. 

Mr.  EAST  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief,  and  probably  we  are  overindulg- 
ing the  subject  rapidly.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  enlarge  on  any  particular  di- 
mension of  It.  Aside  from  the  good 
points  that  have  already  been  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  about  the 
cigarette-  and  tobacco-producing 
States,  one  thing  I  find  troublesome  in 
this  effort  Is  you  are  trying  to  really.  It 
occurs  to  me,  accomplish  prohibition 
by  taxation,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  conceded  that 
the  higher  the  tax  the  less  people  will 
consume. 

I  query  whether  that  Is  not  an  abuse 
of  the  revenue-raising  system  where 
you  simply  tax  something  out  of  exist- 
ence. If  we  want  to  go  to  prohibition, 
perhaps  we  might  try  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  we  did  with  drinking 
some  decades  ago,  and  follow  that 
route.  But  I  am  troubled  where  It  is 
admitted  by  those  supporting  the  tax 
that  the  purpose  of  It  Is  to  bring  about 
the  prohibition  of  tobacco  smoking.  I 
would  prefer  greater  Intellectual  hon- 
esty In  which  we  simply  set  out  by 
some  scheme,  legislative  or  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  prohibit  the 
smoking  of  tobacco.  I  do  not  suppose 
anyone  would  support  that.  But,  in 
effect,  I  think  that  is  what  this  tax- 
ation Is  attempting  to  do.  And  In  doing 
so,  I  would  point  out  that  it  Is  a  regres- 
sive tax.  It  hits  hardest  on  those  least 
able  to  pay.  Probably  smoking,  wheth- 
er one  likes  It  or  not.  Is  the  luxury  of 
the  working  men  and  working  woman 
in  this  country,  and  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  economic  scale,  as  Is  true 
with  any  regressive  tax,  bear  the  great 
burden  of  It. 

The  wealthy,  the  rich,  those  who  are 
substantially  well  off,  pay  a  bit  more 
for  a  package  of  cigarettes,  of  course, 
but  they  will  not  have  great  concern 
about  It. 


I  think  finally  I  would  note.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  particular  package 
Is  a  carefully  crafted  one  of  compro- 
mise, trying  to  deal  with  this  issue  of 
taxr  tion  as  well  as  to  deal  with  the 
general  Issue  of  the  Tobacco  Program. 
I  think  it  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
concerned  that  this  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  since  1982  when  the 
cigarette  excise  tax  was  Increased 
from  8  cents  to  16  cents,  consumers  of 
tobacco  products  have  borne  an  inordi- 
nate share  of  the  taxes  that  are  im- 
posed at  all  levels  of  government.  Last 
year  smokers  paid  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  more  than  $9  bil- 
lion in  tax  revenue.  This  is  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  our  small, 
struggling  tobacco  farmers  made  for 
their  1984  crop. 

The  Increased  excise  tax  has  hurt 
most  the  people  who  are  least  able  to 
pay.  Recently.  Prof.  Glen  Chappell  of 
East  Carolina  University  released  a 
study  on  the  Impact  of  tobacco  taxes, 
part  of  which  I  quote: 

While  the  tobacco  taxes  may  be  attractive 
sources  of  additional  revenues,  their  imposi- 
tion is  not  without  some  surprising  negative 
effects.  In  terms  of  economic  efficiency,  to- 
bacco taxes  restrict  output,  raise  prices,  dis- 
tort consumer  decisions,  and  reduce  overall 
economic  welfare.  Furthermore,  tobacco 
taxes  are  Inequitable  both  because  they  de- 
scrtmlnate  against  consumers  who  prefer 
the  taxed  tobacco  products  and  because  the 
tobacco  products  that  are  taxed  are  those 
comprising  a  larger  portion  of  poor  and  mi- 
nority consumers'  budgets. 

But  now  I  find  myself  in  a  strange 
predicament.  In  order  to  save  the  To- 
bacco Program  that  Is  so  vital  to  the 
economies  of  22  States.  I  must  support 
the  same  excise  tax  that  has  damaged 
not  only  the  economic  welfare  of  55 
million  Americans  who  choose  to 
smoke,  but  also  the  economic  welfare 
of  nearly  700.000  families  wht  are  di- 
rectly engaged  in  producing  tobacco, 
the  276.000  family  farms  that  depend 
on  tobacco  for  their  livelihoods,  ajid 
the  50.000  workers  who  earn  their 
living  manufacturing  tobacco. 

In  weighing  all  of  these  factors,  I 
find  that  saving  the  Tobacco  Program 
is  the  most  Important  consideration. 
The  language  contained  In  this  budget 
reconciliation  plan  Is  the  result  of  a 
year's  work.  Many  long  meetings  be- 
tween grower  organizations  and  tobac- 
co companies  has  lejid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tobacco  Program  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  critical  to  the  long-term,  well- 
being  of  this  Important  part  of  the 
American  agriculture  Industry,  and 
that  Is  why  it  should  be  included  in 
the  budget  reconciliation. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  our  tobac- 
co farmers  already  have  taken  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  cuts  and  re- 
ductions  so    that    they    can    preserve 


their  livelihood.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion. I  fear,  tobacco  farmers  easily 
could  lose  that  livelihood.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  critical  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  remarks.  I 
thought  they  were  right  on  target. 

What  this  amendment  is  all  about. 
Mr.  President.  In  summation.  Is  this: 
As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  a  lot 
has  been  said  on  this  amendment.  I  do 
want  to  thank  those  who  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
making  two  points  here. 

First,  we  need  the  revenue.  When  we 
are  running  these  horrendous  dlflclts 
every  year,  every  additional  cent, 
every  dollar,  every  million  or  billion 
dollars  we  can  achieve  Is  good  for  the 
Nation. 

Second,  this  Is  a  health  measure.  A 
vote  In  favor  of  this  amendment  Is  a 
vote  to  Improve  the  health  of  our 
Nation.  There  is  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  size  of  the  tax  and  the 
amount  of  smoking,  and  particularly 
In  cormection  with  young  people.  The 
young  people  are  In  the  group  that  do 
not  have  enough  financial  elasticity  so 
they  can  continue  to  buy  cigarettes  at 
the  Increased  price. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  when  we 
went  from  8  to  16  cents,  there  was  a 
fairly  dramatic  decrease  in  the 
number  of  young  people  who  were 
smoking,  who  took  up  smoking  or  con- 
tinued smoking. 

This  Is  not  as  great  an  Increase  as 
nearly  passed  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. There  by  a  vote  of  10  to  8  an  In- 
crease of  3?  cents  a  pack  was  defeated. 
This  Is  a  total  of  24  cents. 

I  think  anybody  who  has  ever  had  a 
relative,  a  friend,  or  an  acquaintance 
or  has  seen  anybody  who  suffers  from 
emphysema,  which  to  mc  is  one  of  the 
most  frightening  ailments  I  have  seen, 
or  who  has  seen  loved  ones  suffering 
from  cancer  of  the  lungs,  cancer  of  the 
chest,  the  heart  ailments  that  are  as- 
sociated with  smoking,  will  realize  that 
we  ought  to  step  up  and  support  this 
amendment. 

It  Is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem 

completely  but  It  will  help.  I  urge  my 

colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  1  minute 

to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
Barnum  said,  there  Is  a  sucker  bom 
every  minute.  He  forgot  to  tell  us 
about  the  people  who  were  looking  for 
him. 

The  tobacco  companies  are  not  going 
to  reduce  their  ability  to  earn  Income. 
What  they  will  do  Is  buy  cheaper  to- 


bacco,   foreign   tobacco.   Imported   to- 
bacco. 

This  tax  Is  a  question  of  saying  to  so- 
ciety that  we  are  going  to  put  you  In 
the  social  behavior  area  we  want  you 
In  by  taxing  you  and  by  passing  a  law 
here  In  the  great  deliberative  body  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  That.  In  my  opinion. 
Is  wrong.  That  Is  all  this  tax  is  about. 
trying  to  force  smokers  into  a  particu- 
lar social  environment  or  social  behav- 
ior by  this  tax. 

It  Is  wrong.  They  will  find  a  way  to 
get  around  it.  They  will  bring  In  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries  that  will 
have  pesticides  and  chemicals  that  we 
do  not  w.int.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  How  much  time 
remains.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  11  minutes 
and  10  seconds.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  29  minutes  and  45 
seconds. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  that  It  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  assistant  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  if  he  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
how  much  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-six  minutes,  fifty-five  seconds 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island:  5  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico 

Mr.  DOMENICI  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  Is. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  because  it  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  reconciliation  bill,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  305(b)(2)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1984,  Is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  section  904(b)  of  the  Budget 


Act,  I  move  to  waive  the  germaneness 
requirement  contained  In  section 
305(b)  of  that  act  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  Budget  Act.  there  Is  1  hour  of 
di'bate  evenly  divided  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  Is  prepared  to  yield  back 
his  time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
mine. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
roUcall  vote  on  my  motion  to  waive 
germaneness. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  table  the  motion  to  waive 
the  germaneness  requirement,  so  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  back  my 
time. 
Mr.  CHAP^E.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  Mr.  President.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    a    sufficient    second    on    the 
motion  to  waive? 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.     DOMENICI.     Mr.     President. 

there  is  a  motion 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  next, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  going 
to  move  to  table  my  motion.  That  Is 
satisfactory  with  me.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time  if  he  is  on  this 
debate  on  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back  on  the 
motion  to  waive. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  waive  section 
305(b)(2)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suificieni  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr,  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  go  to  the  vote,  I  think  if  the  Chair 
could  point  out  what  vote  does  what 
on  this  motion  to  table.  The  motion  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  is  a  vote  no  on 
the  motion  to  table.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  those  In  favor  of 
the  Increase  in  the  cigarette  tax  will 
vote  no  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  exceeding  its  prerogative  In 
responding  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
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of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
forth]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eacle- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYEl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66, 
nays  30.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  240  Leg.l 
YEAS-66 


Abdnor 

Gore 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Gramm 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Graasley 

Murkowskl 

Biden 

Harkln 

Nlckles 

Boren 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Byrd 

Hechl 

Pressler 

Chiles 

Henm 

Pryor 

Cochrm 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Craiuton 

Helms 

Rlegle 

D'Amato 

Holllngs 

Rudman 

DeConclnl 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Denton 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Olxon 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kerry 

Synuni 

Domenicl 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Durenljerger 

Long 

Trlble 

East 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Ford 

McClure 

Wilson 

Goldwater 

McConnell 
NAYS— 30 

Zorlnsky 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Pell 

Blngaman 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Boschwitz 

Hatfield 

Rockefeller 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Lautenberg 

Sar  banes 

Chalee 

Leahy 

Simon 

Cohen 

liCVln 

Specter 

Evans 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-4 

Danforth 

Inouye 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  now  rule  on  the  point  of 
order.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  introduces  a  new 
subject  matter  not  currently  contained 
in  the  bill  and  for  that  reason  it  is  not 
germane.  The  point  of  order  is  well 
taken.  The  amendment  falls. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators have  asked  what  we  intend  to  do 
next.  I  understand  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Maine.  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, has  an  amendment  involving  ciga- 
rette taxes  and  another  subject  all  in 
one  amendment.  It  will  be  our  inten- 
tion to  take  that  up  at  this  point. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator  will  be 
willing  to  take  less  than  a  full  hour.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  probably  would 
be  willing  to  come  to  a  time  agreement 
on  that. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
indicated  that  after  the  vote  on  that 
amendment,  whatever  the  vote,  we 
would  not  have  any  further  votes  this 
evening. 

So  it  would  be  our  Intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Mitchell  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  yield  to  me  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  resolution 
in  a  position  to  tell  the  Senate  at  this 
time  when  we  will  begin  our  study  on 
the  matter  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  sorry.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Someone  was  handling  me  a  note 
about  the  pending  amendment  and  I 
did  not  hear  the  entire  question. 
Would  he  mind  repeating  it.  please? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  simply  asked 
when  the  Senate  would  be  expected  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion measure  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  not  asked 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Per- 
haps the  majority  whip  knows.  I  think 
we  have  an  intervening  appropriation 
bill  in  the  morning.  But  I  am  unin- 
formed beyond  that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  leader,  with  whom  I 
have  not  conversed  in  recent  moments. 
I  would  say  it  is  the  intent  to  go  for- 
ward at  an  early  hour  and  to  proceed 
this  week  at  8  a.m.  or  8:30  a.m.  with 
our  Senate  opening  and  continue  to 
process  this  measure  and  another  ap- 
propriation measure. 

I  caxuiot  be  more  specific  other  than 
to  say  that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes 
likely  in  the  morning  hours  and  con- 
tinual opening  of  the  Senate  at  8  a.m. 
or  8:30  a.m.  in  an  effort  to  process  the 
business  at  hand. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  not  return 
to  the  reconciliation  measure  so  eairly 
tomorrow,  may  I  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip.  The  attend- 
ance is  not  too  good  so  early  and  yet 
the  time  would  run  whether  or  not  the 
attendance  Is  good. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
resume  consideration  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion measure  before  11  a.m.  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  and  the  dis- 


tinguished majority  leader  would 
kindly  agree. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader,  we  will  try  to  accommodate 
that.  I  can  assure  him  tonight  we  have 
the  limitation  of  several  other  func- 
tions and  will  not  likely  press  for  fur- 
ther rollcall  votes  this  evening  and  I 
will  get  back  to  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  and  see  if  we 
cannot  accommodate  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Did  I  understand 
the  assistant  leader  just  to  state  that 
there  would  not  be  a  vote?  It  Is  my  In- 
tention to  proceed  with  my  amend- 
ment as  we  discussed  and  to  have  a 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  distinguished  majority  whip 
to  say  there  would  be  no  further  votes 
this  evening. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Did  I  not  say  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  our  Intention 
to  try  to  dispose  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  tonight.  I  cannot  say 
whether  that  will  require  one  vote  or 
two.  or  whatever  it  will  be.  but  that  is 
our  intention. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  wanted  to  make  sure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  While  there  are 
Senators  present  on  the  floor,  might  I 
just  make  this  announcement:  We  now 
know  of  three  amendments  that  Sena- 
tors have  told  us  they  have.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  rotate  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  sides  as  we  have  in 
the  past. 

If  Senators  have  amendments  that 
they  are  aware  of— there  are  also  seri- 
ous germaneness  Issues  on  a  bill  like 
this— I  would  be  pleased  to  start 
making  a  list  suid  do  my  best  to  accom- 
modate Senators,  but  at  this  moment  I 
only  know  of  three.  If  Senators  could 
start  getting  them  here  we  might  be 
able  to  accommodate  them  even  as  to 
time. 

With  that.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor  if  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
prepared  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

AMENDKDfT  NO.  840 

(Purpose:   To   delay    medicare   coverage   of 

current  State  and  local  employees,  and  to 

Increase  the  cigarette  tax  by  4  cents  for  3 

years) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MitchkllI 
for  himself.  Mr.  Coran.  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr 


Simon  proposes  an  amendment  nimil>ered 
840. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  421,  line  8.  strike  out 
through  page  422.  line  21.  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(c)  ErrtCTivE  Dates.— 

( 1 )  Hospital  insxtrance  taxes.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  service  performed  by  an  Individual 
on  or  after  his  applicable  effective  date  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Medicare  coverage.— 

(A)  In  general— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (b)  are  effective  with  respect 
to  an  Individual  on  and  after  his  applicable 
effective  date  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (3),  and  the  Bimendments  made  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  that  subsection  apply  to 
service  performed  by  an  individual  on  or 
after  his  applicable  effective  date. 

(B)  Treatment  or  current  disabilities.— 
For  purposes  of  establishing  entitlement  to 
hospital  Insurance  benefits  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursu- 
ant to  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  or  the  provisions  of  subsection  <d).  on 
the  basis  of  medicare  qualified  State  and 
local  employment,  no  Individual  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  under  a  disability  for  any 
period  before  his  applicable  effective  date. 

(3)  Applicable  eptective  date.— An  indi- 
vidual's applicable  effective  date  is- 

(A)  October  1.  1986.  in  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  not  an  employee  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  (or  Instrumentality 
which  is  wholly  owned  thereby)  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986:  and 

(B)  October  1.  1987,  in  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  such  an  employee  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986. 

(d)  Transitional  Provisions.— 

( 1 )  In  general.— For  purposes  of  sections 
226.  226A.  and  1811  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who— 

(A)  performs  sen'ice  during  the  October  in 
which  his  applicable  effective  dale  occurs 
which  constitutes  medicare  qualified  SUte 
and  local  governmental  employment  (a-s  de- 
fined in  section  210(p)(l)  of  such  Act):  and 

(B)  performed  service  prior  to  his  applica- 
ble effective  date,  which  would  constitute 
medicare  qualified  State  and  local  govern- 
mental employment  if  performed  after  his 
applicable  effective  date. 

such  Individuals  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal employment  performed  before  his  appli- 
cable effective  date  shall  be  considered  to  be 
■employment"  (as  defined  for  purposes  of 
title  11  of  such  Act),  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  individual  (or  another 
person)  with  entitlement  to  hospital  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of 
such  Act. 

On  page  372.  strike  out  lines  5  through  10 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  7»0.  INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  CIGARETTES. 

(a)  Rate  op  Tax.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes)  is 
amended— 

(1>  by  striking  out  "$8  per  thousand"  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$10  per  thousand  ($8  per  thousand  after 
October  14.  1988)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$16.80  per  thousand" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 


of    $21.00  per  thousand  ($16.80  per  thou- 
sand after  October  14,  1988)". 
(b)  F*loor  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  op  tax.— On  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States  which  are  removed  before  No- 
vember 15.  1985.  and  held  on  such  date  for 
sale  by  any  person,  there  shall  be  Imposed 
the  following  taxes: 

(A)  Small  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. $2  per  thousand: 

(B)  Large  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand, 
$4.20  per  thousand;  except  that,  if  more 
than  S^  Inches  in  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  p>er  thou- 
sand, counting  each  2%  inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one  ciga- 
rette. 

(2)  Liability  poh  tax  and  method  of  pay- 
ment.- 

(A)  Liability  por  tax.— A  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  November  15,  1985.  to  which 
any  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  op  payment.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tax  imposed  under  section  5701  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  December  2.  1985.  in  the 
same  marmer  as  the  tax  imposed  under  such 
section  is  payable  with  respect  to  cigarettes 
removed  on  November  15.  1985. 

(3)  Cigarette— Por  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "cigarette"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  suljsection 

(b)  of  section  5702  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(4)  Exception  for  retailers.— The  taxes 
imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to 
cigarettes  in  retail  stocks  held  on  November 
15.  1985,  at  the  place  where  Intended  to  be 
sold  at  retail. 

(c)  Eptective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
sul)section  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
cigarettes  removed  after  October  14.  1985. 

(2)  CONPORMINC     AMENDMENT— SutweCtiOn 

(c)  of  section  283  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  before  November  15. 
1985". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  is  he  prepared  to  shorten 
the  1  hour  that  Is  allowed  for  him^  We 
are  prepared  to  shorten  our  1  hour  in 
opposition  without  waiving  germane- 
ness. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  prepared  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1 
hour  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  oppo- 
sition thereto  and  I  do  that  without 
waiving  the  germaneness  defenses 
that  might  be  applicable  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  time  In  opposition  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Conrunittee  where  jurisdiction  of  this 
matter  lies. 
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The    PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delay  for  I  year  the 
implementation  of  mandatory  Medi- 
care coverage  for  State  and  local  gov- 
erriment  employees. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  all  States  and  local 
government  employees  will  be  manda- 
torily covered  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram as  of  September  30,  1986. 

My  amendment  would  leave  that 
date  untouched  as  to  new  State  and 
local  employees  but  would  delay  cover- 
age for  1  year  imtil  September  30, 
1987.  for  current  State  government 
and  local  government  employees.  This 
delay  would  give  each  of  the  States 
and  the  municipalities  throughout  the 
coimtry  an  additional  year  to  raise  the 
revenues  necessary  to  finance  the  em- 
ployer's portion  of  the  Medicare  tax. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
negative  impact  this  provision  will 
have  on  State  governments  and  on 
local  governments  across  the  Nation. 
As  to  State  government  employees, 
the  most  severe  effect  will  be  felt  in 
seven  States  which  have  independent 
State  retirement  systems  and.  there- 
fore, have  one  or  at  most  a  very  few  of 
their  employees  covered  imder  the 
Social  Security  Program  but  as  to  mu- 
nicipalities—and Senators  should  be 
aware  of  this— this  will  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  every  single  State. 

Let  me  deal  first  and  briefly  with 
State  government  employees.  There 
are  currently  seven  States— Alaska, 
Colorado.  Louisiana,  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts. Nevada,  and  Ohio— which 
have  independent  State  retirement 
systems  and  as  a  result  none  or  very 
few  of  their  employees  are  covered- 
under  Social  Security.  The  cost  to  pro- ' 
viding  Medicare  coverage  to  State  em- 
ployees win  be  an  added  burden  on 
those  States  at  a  time  when  they  and 
other  State  governments  are  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  cutbacks  in  Federal 
ftmdtng  in  a  variety  of  programs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  a  rural 
State  with  a  population  of  only  1  niil- 
lion  people,  mandatory  Medicare  cov- 
erage for  State  government  employees 
will  add,  in  State  government  ex- 
penses, $6  million  a  year.  The  State 
will  be  forced  to  reduce  critical  ongo- 
ing programs  or  enact  higher  taxes. 
And  that  will  be  true  m  each  of  the 
seven  States  that  I  have  mentioned. 
Ohio,  for  example,  one  of  the  other 
States,  will  be  forced  to  raise  $45  mil- 
lion a  year  to  cover  the  Medicare  em- 
ployer portion  of  the  tax  on  State  em- 
ployees. 

But  while  the  provision  will  affect 
State  goverrunent  and  State  employ- 
ees In  only  seven  SUtes,  the  provision 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  munici- 
palities in  every  single  State.  The  cost 
of  this  for  1  year  is  $2.2  billion.  And  so 
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what  we  are  saying  to  the  municipali- 
ties of  this  country  is  that  we.  the 
Congress,  are  compelling  them  to  raise 
their  local  taxes  by  $2.2  billion  a  year 
and  we  are  compelling  them  to  do  it 
immediately  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

This  burden,  which  is  to  pay  for  the 
employer's  share  of  the  Medicare  tax. 
will  fall  upon  municipalities  in  this 
country  at  the  same  time  that  they 
face  the  loss  of  $4.6  billion  in  general 
revenue  sharing  which  they  have  been 
receiving.  Local  governments  across 
this  country  have  been  hit  hard  over 
the  last  5  years  as  a  result  of  those 
Federal  budget  cuts  which  we  all  know 
are  necessary.  But  that  assault  of 
recent  years  will  turn  next  year  into  a 
tidal  wave  and  make  the  Job  of  State 
and  local  governments  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible. 

In  essence,  we  at  the  Federal  level 
are  transferring  the  most  difficult 
fiscal  policy  decisions  to  those  at  the 
local  level.  We  are  cutting  back  a  vari- 
ety of  programs,  we  are  eliminating 
revenue  sharing,  and  then,  at  the 
same  time,  we  come  in  and  mandate  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  local  govern- 
ments to  the  tune  of  $2.2  billion  a 
year. 

The  net  effect  on  local  govern- 
ments—I  limit  this  now  to  local  gov- 
ernments—the net  adverse  effect  in  1 
year  is  $6.8  billion.  That  is  the  amount 
of  revenue  that  local  governments  will 
lose  through  the  termination  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  $4.6  billion,  plus  the  new 
added  costs.  Imposed  on  them  in  the 
form  of  the  employer's  portion  of  the 
Medicare  tax.  $2.2  billion. 

This  is  occuring  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  is  proposing  to  repeal 
the  local  property  tax  deduction  and 
while  the  Federal  Government  re- 
mains paralyzed  over  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  raise  revenue.  If 
this  bill  passes  as  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  almost  every  city 
and  town  in  America  will  be  forced  to 
Increase  its  property  tax  to  raise  the 
additional  revenues  required  by  the 
bill. 

As  a  matter  of  tax  equity,  I  believe  it 
unfair  to  mandate  an  increase  in  the 
most  regressi/e  source  of  public  reve- 
nues, the  property  tax.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  is  inconsistent,  to  say  the 
least,  for  Federal  officials  to  engage  in 
the  rhetoric  we  hear  daily  in  this  Con- 
gress, about  not  raising  Federal  taxes 
while  we.  at  the  same  time,  take  an 
action  which  compels  many  munici- 
palities in  America  to  raise  their  taxes. 
Inconsistent  is  the  kindest  way  to  de- 
scribe that  action. 

My  amendment  will  do  one  thing 
and  one  simple  thing  only.  It  will 
delay  for  1  year  the  mandatory  co- 
verge  of  current  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  under  Medicare,  to 
give  States  and  those  municipalities 
that  1  year  lo  prepare  for  and  to  im- 
plement the  tax  increases  that  will  be 


necessary  at  the  local  level  to  meet 
this  added  burden.  It  is  incredible  that 
we  would  impose  a  new  tax  burden  of 
$2.2  billion  a  year  on  municipalities  in 
America  at  exactly  the  same  time  that 
we  eliminate  general  revenue  sharing 
which  reduces  their  revenues  by  $4.6 
billion  we  give  them  no  time  to  plan 
for  it,  no  time  to  accommodate  for  this 
added  burden.  And  we  give  them  no 
time  to  increase  the  taxes  that  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  this  burden. 

The  1  year  delay  in  Medicare  cover- 
age for  current  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  will  result,  as  I  noted 
earlier,  in  a  loss  of  projected  revenue 
of  $2.2  billion,  spread  over  3  years  as 
the  budget  reconciliation  bill  contem- 
plates. 

I  know  we  are  all  concerned  about 
the  Federal  budget  deficit,  and  so  I 
offer  as  part  of  this  amendment  a 
second  proposal  which  would  place  an 
additional  4 -cent  tax  on  cigarettes, 
thereby  raising  the  cigarette  tax  to  20 
cents  a  pack.  That  will  generate  ap- 
proximately $2.2  billion  over  the  3- 
year  period  and  offset  the  revenues 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  1-year  delay  in 
mandatory  Medicare  coverage.  The 
tax  on  cigarettes  in  my  amendment  is 
not  a  permanent  tax.  It  is  intended  to 
be  temporary  for  the  3-year  period 
only  so  that  it  will  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  offsetting  the  $2.2  billion  cost 
of  the  I -year  delay  in  mandatory  Med- 
icare coverage. 

We  have  already  had  extensive 
debate  on  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
cigarette  tax  8  cents  so  I  will  be  very 
brief.  The  Senate  should  know  that 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes 
was  at  8  cents  for  the  32-year  period 
from  1951  to  1983.  For  32  years,  the 
tax  was  not  increased.  It  was  Increased 
in  the  Tax  Equity  and  Financial  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982.  It  took  effect 
in  1983  to  go  from  8  cents  to  16  cents. 
That  tax  was  scheduled  to  expire- 
that  is,  to  return  to  the  8-cent  level- 
on  October  1,  1985,  but  in  recent  legis- 
lation was  extended  on  an  Interim 
basis  until  November  15.  The  provision 
in  S.  1730,  as  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  would  repeal  the  sunset 
date  thereby  establishing  the  tax  at 
the  16-cent  level  on  a  permanent  basis. 

My  amendment,  as  I  noted  earlier 
and  I  repeat  now,  would  provide  for  a 
4-cent  Increase  in  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes  for  a  3-year  period, 
from  November  15.  1985.  to  November 
15,  1988.  Its  objective  and  purpose  is  to 
raise  sufficient  revenues  to  offset  the 
loss  that  would  occur  from  the  1-year 
delay  In  mandatory  Medicare  coverage 
for  current  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  the  impact  that  this  manda- 
tory provision  will  have  on  State  and 
especially  local  governments  In  your 
States.  I  repeat,  every  single  State  will 
be  adversely  affected  as  to  the  munici- 
palities   in    that    State    and    will    be 


forced  to  increase  their  taxes  by  $2.2 
billion  a  year  to  meet  this  cost  at  ex- 
actly the  same  time  that  they  will  be 
losing  the  $4.6  billion  from  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  F>resident, 
the  arguments  against  this  amend- 
ment obviously  are  not  those  that 
were  used  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  There  an  agreement  had  been 
made  between  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee or  the  Finance  Committee,  or 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  memt)ers  of 
both,  to  save  the  Government  money 
in  the  tobacco  program  in  exchange 
for  Senators,  who  otherwise  would  fill- 
buster  the  cigarette  tax  increase,  to 
not  filibuster. 

This  Is  a  different  issue.  The  issue 
involves  whether  or  not  the  State  em- 
ployees should  pay  taxes  into  the 
Medicare  system  and  that  their  em- 
ployer—the State  or  local  govern- 
ments—should pay  taxes  into  the  Med- 
icare system. 

And  I  emphasize  pay  taxes  Into  it 
rather  than  using  the  word  "Medi- 
care" because  what  we  have  discovered 
is  that  most  State  and  municipal  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  Medicare.  They 
are  normally  the  residual  beneficiary 
of  someone  else  In  private  employ- 
ment, and  by  virtue  of  that  residual 
beneficial  Interest  they  are  covered  by 
Medicare.  Example:  Sally  works  for 
the  city  of  Bangor,  ME.  Her  husband. 
Mike,  works  for  International  Paper. 
He  pays  Social  Security  taxes,  Interna- 
tional Paper  pays  for  Social  Security 
taxes,  and  Medicare  taxes  are  paid.  No 
Medicare  taxes  are  ever  paid  on  Sally, 
ever.  Mike  oecomes  65,  Sally  becomes 
65.  and  she  is  covered  although  the 
taxes  were  never  paid  for  her. 

Contrast  that  situation  slightly, 
Mike  works  for  International  Paper  In 
Maine.  Sally,  Instead  of  working  for 
Bangor,  the  city  of  Bangor,  ME,  works 
for  L.L.  Bean— 24  hours  a  day,  365 
days  a  year.  Right?  She  works  for  L.L. 
Bean.  Now.  working  for  L.L.  Bean,  she 
is  covered  by  Medicare  and  she  pays 
taxes.  Her  employer  pays  taxes.  But 
she  gets  no  greater  t)eneflts  than  she 
gets  by  working  for  the  city  of  Bangor 
and  having  no  taxes  paid  at  all.  She 
gets  exactly  the  same  benefits  wheth- 
er she  works  for  L.L.  Bean  or  the  city 
of  Bangor.  So  the  question  first  be- 
comes one  of  fairness.  Should  those 
who  are  going  to  benefit  from  the 
Medicare  system  pay  something? 

We  made  one  exception  as  a  matter 
of  social  policy  years  ago.  It  is  a  good 
exception.  We  said  If  one  spouse  worlts 
In  the  marketplace  for  money  and  the 
other  spouse  does  not  work  In  the 
marketplace     for    money,    works    at 


home  the  entire  time,  never  receives 
any  wages— not  from  the  city  of 
Bangor,  not  from  L.L.  Bean— that  non- 
income-eaming  spouse  is  still  covered 
by  Medicare.  That  is  a  matter  of  social 
policy.  We  thought  that  was  good 
policy.  But  we  did  say,  for  those  who 
worked  in  the  marketplace,  even 
though  they  are  going  to  get  the  same 
benefits  that  the  spouse  who  never 
works  in  the  marketplace  gets,  they 
are  going  to  pay  something  into  Medi- 
care. This  is  because  we  realized  fully 
that  if  you  were  going  to  extend  Medi- 
care benefits  to  spouses  who  don't 
earn  wages,  you  were  going  to  have  to 
put  some  wage-earning  spouses'  money 
into  the  system  to  a  greater  extent. 
That  is  a  social  transfer  policy. 

Let  me  review  this.  Mike  works,  his 
wife  does  not  work  in  the  marketplace 
at  all,  and  she  is  covered.  She  is  cov- 
ered even  though  she  never  pays  any 
taxes.  Mike  works,  Sally  works  for  L.L. 
Bean,  L.L.  Bean  pays  taxes,  even 
though  Sally  has  no  more  benefits 
than  If  she  does  not  work  at  all.  Now 
in  addition,  we  currently  say,  as  a 
matter  of  social  policy,  Sally,  you  and 
L.L.  Bean  are  going  to  pay  taxes  into 
the  fund  unless  you  work  for  the  city 
of  Bangor  or  for  the  State  of  Maine. 
Then  you  are  not  going  to  pay  any 
taxes  into  the  fund.  That  is  wrong  as  a 
matter  of  social  policy.  If  we  are  going 
lo  say  that  everyone  who  Is  employed 
for  money  pays  something  into  the 
Medicare  fund,  even  though  they  will 
get  no  greater  benefits  than  If  they 
never  worked  to  pay  anything  Into  the 
fund,  then  everyone  who  works  for 
wages  ought  to  pay  something  Into  the 
fund.  That's  the  first  question. 

Second  question— a  matter  of  timing. 
The  Budget  Committee  would  have  in- 
cluded all  current  and  new  employees 
under  the  Medicare  System  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986— next  January.  2V2  months 
from  now.  The  Finance  Committee 
thought  that  was  too  rapid.  And  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  others 
argued  very  cogently  in  the  committee 
that  it  was  too  rapid.  So  we  changed 
that  date  to  October  1,  1986,  a  9- 
month  slip  from  what  the  Budget 
Committee  had. 

I  think  we  have  a  fair  compromise. 
This  reconciliation  bill  is  going  to  be 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  President  I 
would  think  in  the  next  2  weeks,  3 
weeks,  hopefully.  That  gives  States 
and  local  governments  ample  time  to 
pick  up  a  payment  that  we  require  of 
every  other  employee  and  every  other 
employer. 

So,  apart  from  the  nonwage-eaming 
spouse  who  gets  Medicare  benefits  as  a 
matter  of  social  policy  even  though  he 
or  she  pays  nothing  Into  the  fund,  we 
say  everyone  else  should  pay,  and  that 
Includes  municipal  employees,  country 
employees.  State  employees,  and  L.L. 
Bean  employees. 

So,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 


Maine  will  be  defeated.  I  think  on 
policy  reasons  the  employees  have 
flnaly  been  added  to  the  Medicare 
system.  Second,  I  would  hate  to  jeop- 
ardize this  whole  reconciliation  bill  by 
adding  a  provision  that  would  lose  rev- 
enues and  by  adding  yet  again  an  addi- 
tion to  the  cigarette  tax  to  pay  for  the 
lost  revenues.  We  will  have  a  tough 
enough  time  getting  this  passed  and 
not  having  it  vetoed  with  the  16-cent 
cigarette  tax.  You  add  that,  and  I 
think  we  bring  the  whole  reconcilia- 
tion crashing  down. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.      MITCHELL     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  and  my 
colleagues,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  Much  of  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee says  Is  correct.  There  is  an  in- 
equity here.  It  is  historically  not  quite 
correct  to  say  that  Sally  is  the  cause 
of  some  of  our  problems  in  Medicare.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood  has  said  that.  In  fact,  a  lot  more 
Sallies  are  working  than  we  ever  an- 
ticipated when  Medicare  was  passed.  A 
percentage  of  women,  spouses  working 
is  much  higher  than  anyone  thought 
It  would  be,  but  medical  costs  have 
risen  much  more  rapidly.  Medical 
costs  last  year  rose  7  percent,  about 
double  the  rate  of  inflation;  the  year 
before  that,  13.2  percent,  about  triple 
the  rate  of  inflation.  So  Medicare 
faces  real  problems.  We  do  need  addi- 
tional revenue.  It  Is  equitable  that  ev- 
eryone pay  In,  and  I  would  add  I  favor 
that  on  Social  Security  also.  Social  Se- 
curity is  not  the  topic  covered  right 
here.  But  I  think  it  makes  sense  if  we 
do  it  gradually. 

My  fear— and  I  was,  I  think.  1  of  28 
in  the  House  some  years  ago  who 
voted  for  Social  Security  across  the 
board  for  everyone  in  this  Nation. 

I  still  favor  It— but  I  think  i^  we  are 
going  to  achieve  It,  we  ought  to  do  it 
gradually.  I  think  probably  It  Is  the 
only  way  It  will  really  be  achieved. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  offers  here  Is  a  sensible  way  of 
gradually  moving  in  that  direction.  It 
Is  not  only  the  States  that  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
School  districts  In  Illinois  face  real 
problems.  If  we  Impose  all  of  this  on 
them  In  one  fell  swoop.  It  Is  going  to 
be  a  problem. 

I  tend  to  favor  the  approach  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  It  Is  a  gradual 
one.  It  eventually  will  cover  everyone. 
It  Is  going  to  increase  revenue,  not 
quite  as  rapidly  as  we  would  do  other- 
wise. But  it  will  provide  equity  and  It 
does  it  In  a  sensible,  gradual  way.  Let 


me  add  beyond  the  inunediate  issue 
the  whole  question  of  Social  Security 
coverage.  I  also  think  we  have  to  be 
looking  toward  that,  and  also  doing  it 
gradually  reassuring  teachers'  retire- 
ment systems.  Slate  police  retirement 
systems,  municipal  retirement  sys- 
tems, and  all  the  others  that  they  are 
not  in  jeopardy— that  they  in  fact  will 
benefit  by  giving  new  employees  the 
option  of  coverage  under  Social  Secu- 
rity or  coverage  under  both  systems. 

But  I  think  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  offers  us  now  is  a  chance  to 
move  in  the  right  direction  but  do  it 
gradually  without  imposing  unneces- 
sarily on  local  governmental  agencies. 
That  approach  makes  sense  to  me.  I 
am  pleased  10  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.  Who 
yields  lime'' 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  dislmguished  colleague  from 
Maine  and  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
In  support  of  this  measure. 

First  of  all,  I  would  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  however,  for 
having  listened  to  us  at  least  to  the 
distance  that  we  have  seen  some 
changes  with  respect  to  this  measure, 
but  I  think  there  are  still  serious  rea- 
sons for  concern, 

I  do  not  disagree  with  anything  the 
chairman  said  about  why  it  Is  appro- 
priate ultimately  for  someone  to  be 
paying  the  tax.  I  think  we  are  sympa- 
thetic to  that  and  that  is  appropriate. 
The  issue  here  is  when  and  how— it 
is  not  whether.  The  when  and  how  are 
very  important. 

In  a  State  like  Massachusetts,  the 
difference  between  the  proposal  of  my 
colleague  from  Maine  and  the  propos- 
al that  is  currently  In  the  reconcilia- 
tion is  the  difference  in  one  year  of  $5 
million  and  in  the  second  year  of  some 
$17  million. 

In  addition,  what  we  are  doing  here 
if  we  go  ahead  and  mandate  that  both 
new  and  current  employees  become 
subject  to  this  in  September  1986  is, 
we  are  mandating  across  this  co-ontry 
that  the  most  regressne  tax  in  the 
country  will  be  increased,  because 
every  single  community  In  this  coun- 
try In  order  to  meet  the  gap  »ill  have 
to  make  It  up  by  raising  property 
taxes.  That  is  the  least  desirable  tax 
that  this  body  should  want  any  com- 
munity to  have  to  subject  themselves 

to. 

In  addition,  Mr  President,  I  believe 
that  it  is  vital  that  we  deal  fairly  with 
employees  across  this  country  who  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  their  com- 
munities, local  and  State,  and  who 
have  a  right  to  believe  that  the  con- 
tract they  entered  Into  was  not  going 
to  be  suddenly  abrogated  or  changed 
on    them    without    the    appropriate 
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smiount  of  time  to  make  a  transition  In 
order  to  make  adjustments  in  their 
own  situation.  It  seems  to  me  when  we 
suddenly  mandate  that  they  are  going 
to  be  paying  that  tax,  and  that  their 
health  care  programs  said  even  their 
retirement  health  benefit  programs 
will  subject  themselves  to  alteration.  I 
think  that  is  instilling  a  sudden  diffi- 
culty into  the  process. 

Third,  I  think  it  is  realistic  for  us 
and  probably  important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize that  every  single  other  program 
that  has  gone  through  this  institution 
in  the  course  of  the  budget  process 
has  seen  cuts  that  are  going  to  be  felt 
by  local  and  State  communities— EPA 
programs,  UDAG  programs,  housing 
programs,  industrial  development 
bond  program  recently,  food  stamp 
cut,  the  WIC  cuts.  Every  single  one  of 
them.  In  a  lot  of  States,  because 
people  are  being  responsible,  those 
cuts  are  being  made  up  by  local  and 
State  revenues. 

So  here  we  are  already  pinching,  cut- 
ting, forcing  local  communities  to  be 
far  more  restrictive  than  at  any  time 
before  and  yet  we  are  turning  around 
in  one  more  Instance  and  denying 
them  their  ability. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  do  this, 
which  is  a  revenue  neutral  process. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

OKLAYING  HfEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
the  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  would  phase  in  Medicare  cov- 
erage for  State  and  local  employees, 
thereby  giving  States  and  municipali- 
ties additional  time  to  raise  revenue  or 
make  other  budget  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  employer  share  of 
the  Medicare  payroll  tax. 

The  budget  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  mandates  Medicare  coverage  of 
State  and  local  employees,  not  already 
under  Social  Security,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  The  amendment 
phases  In  this  proposed  tax  by  requir- 
ing that  State  and  local  employees 
hired  after  September  30,  1986,  begin 
paying  the  Medicare  payroll  tax  the 
next  year.  The  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  tax  on  current  State  and 
local  employees  would  be  delayed  by  1 
year,  until  September  30,  1987. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
make  the  Federal  deficit  reduction 
plan  more  equitable  and  fair.  Federal 
deficit  reduction  should  not  consist  of 
sudden  Euid  major  cost-shifting  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Yet  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  would  Impose  a 
new  and  substantial  additional  tax 
burden  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments next  year  as  they  begin  to  pay 
the  employer's  share  of  the  Medicare 
tax— 1.45  percent  of  salary  for  each 
employee.  While  this  Is  being  imple- 


mented, the  Federal  budget  plan 
before  the  Senate  also  proposes  to  cut 
other  sources  of  funding  which  are 
critical  to  these  governments,  includ- 
ing elimination  of  general  revenue 
sharing. 

According  to  estimates,  the  proposed 
Medicare  tax  will  raise  more  than  $5 
billion  over  the  next  3  years.  Five  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  Governor's  office  in 
Ohio  estimates  that  the  first  6  months 
of  this  new  Medicare  tax  will  cost  my 
home  State  government  an  estimated 
$21.8  million.  The  first  full  year  will 
cost  an  estimated  $44.7  million.  These 
figures  do  not  even  include  the  cost  of 
the  tax  to  Individual  local  govern- 
ments In  the  State. 

However,  the  bulk  of  the  $5  billion 
in  new  Federal  tax  revenue  will  come 
from  local  employees— our  teachers, 
our  firefighters,  our  policemen,  and 
their  employers— and  cities  and  mu- 
nicipalities without  a  ready  revenue 
base.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concern  about  what 
the  tax  will  cost  their  local  govern- 
ments, school  systems,  and  fire  and 
police  departments. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  today 
focus  on  cities  and  towns  because  I 
think  that  the  Medicare  proposal  will 
probably  cause  the  greatest  financial 
hardship  on  these  governments.  Mu- 
nicipalities have  a  regressive  property 
tax  as  their  principal  public  revenue 
source.  Otherwise,  they  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  funds  from  the  State  and 
Federal  government. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  just  spoke  of  how  mu- 
nicipalities are  dependent  upon  prop- 
erty taxes  for  their  principal  public 
revenue  source. 

Because  this  Medicare  proposal  Im- 
pacts municipalities  In  almost  every 
State,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  and  think  about  how  they  are 
going  to  explain  their  vote  on  this 
amendment  to  their  local  policemen, 
schoolteachers  and  firefighters.  For 
example,  most  of  us  in  this  body  agree 
that  our  Nation's  schoolteachers  are 
underpaid,  and  we  have  said  we  wish 
we  could  pay  our  children's  teachers 
more.  However,  if  we  do  not  modify 
the  budget  legislation  now  before  us, 
we  will  be  taking  out  an  additional 
1.45-percent  bite  out  of  the  paychecks 
of  about  one-third  of  these  teachers 
next  fall. 

Since  most  State  governments  al- 
ready participate  in  Social  Security, 
the  proposed  Medicare  tax  will  only 
really  impact  State  employees  and 
State  retirement  programs  In  seven 
States,  my  home  State  of  Ohio  being 
one  of  those  States.  I  have  always 
argued  that  those  governments, 
whether  State  or  local,  which  took  the 
initiative  to  set  up  retirement  benefit 
systems  as  good  as  or  better  than 
Social  Security  should  not  be  penal- 
ized because  they   had  the   foresight 


and  leadership  to  establish  these  sys- 
tems. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  In  1935.  State  and  local  workers 
were  excluded  from  participating  in 
Social  Security  because  there  were 
constitutional  concerns  about  Federal 
taxation  of  these  governments.  In 
1951,  they  were  allowed  to  join  Social 
Security  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  only 
if  they  did  not  benefit  from  any  State 
or  local  government  retirement  pro- 
gram, and  if  they  were  not  police  and 
firefighters.  It  was  only  eventually 
that  we  opened  Social  Security's  doors 
to  almost  any  State  and  local  employ- 
ee group  who  wanted  to  join  the  Fed- 
eral system. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  happy  with 
the  proposed  Medicare  tax.  I  am  not 
even  particularly  pleased  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  Quite  simply.  If  it 
Is  successfully  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
it  only  works  to  make  a  bad  situation  a 
little  better  and  a  bad  budget  plain  a 
little  fairer. 

In  its  original  form,  this  year's  Fed- 
eral deficit  reduction  pltin  included  a 
proposal  to  mandate  Social  Security 
coverage  of  State  and  local  employees 
not  already  under  the  system.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  proposal  has  l)een 
scaled  back  to  only  mandate  Medicare 
coverage.  However.  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  many  of  us 
In  this  body  have  argued  that  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  trust  fund  deci- 
sions should  not  be  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Federal  deficit  reduction.  We 
vote  for  this  all  the  time,  and  yet 
these  kinds  of  decisions  are  continual- 
ly made  in  the  context  of  the  budget 
reconciliation  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  for  offering  the  pending 
amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  we  can  have  problems.  My  State 
has  problems,  too. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine.  Senator  Mitchell.  Let 
me  say  from  the  onset,  that  I  support 
what  he  Is  trying  to  do.  I  just  do  not 
support  the  way  he  attempts  to  pay 
for  it. 

I  do  not  support  the  provisions  of 
the  reconciliation  bill,  as  reported 
from  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
impose  a  new  tax  on  State  and  local 
governments— and  that  Is  exactly  what 
It  Is.  Mr.  President,  and  new  Federal 
tax  on  State  and  local  governments. 
The  Finance  Committee  recommenda- 
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tions  extend  the  hospital  insurance 
tax  for  Medicare  to  current  and  newly 
hired  State  and  local  workers.  This  is 
not  a  voluntary  election  for  Medicare 
coverage— it  is  a  mandate,  and  that 
mandate  means  a  new  tax  on  State 
and  local  governments. 

In  Kentucky,  we  have  four  basic 
groups  of  State  and  local  employees 
who  are  not  currently  covered  by  Med- 
icare. The  largest  of  these  groups  is 
the  Kentucky  schoolteachers,  repre- 
senting approximately  44.000  employ- 
ees. The  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  for  Medicare  coverage  for 
this  group  alone  is  estimated  at  $12.5 
million.  That  is  a  hefty  tax  for  my 
State,  and  one  which  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  fund. 

This  tax  is  particularly  onerous  as  it 
falls  on  the  Kentucky  schoolteacher. 
The  Kentucky  Teachers  Retirement 
System  is  actuarily  sound.  Kentucky 
teachers  pay  for  postretlrement  medi- 
cal insurance.  To  impose  this  addition- 
al lax  on  them  Is  simply  unfair  and 
unnecessary. 

Since  1939  the  Kentucky  Teacher's 
Retirement  System  has  provided  Ken- 
tucky teachers  with  a  sound,  funded, 
retirement  system.  As  my  colleagues 
may  remember,  public  employees  were 
prohibited  from  participating  in  Social 
Security  under  the  original  provisions 
of  the  act.  Kentucky  teachers  pay  into 
the  retirement  system  at  a  rate  of  9.6 
percent,  which  is  matched  by  the 
State.  Of  that  contribution,  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  goes  to  a  postretlre- 
ment medical  insurance  program.  The 
current  cost  of  the  fund  is  $15  million, 
and  Is  expected  to  rise  to  about  $20 
million  in  the  next  2  years.  The  pro- 
gram is  basically  funded  by  active 
teachers,  at  the  1-percent  contribution 
rate,  but  retired  members  also  pay  a 
nominal  premium  for  the  medical  cov- 
erage. 

There  are  currently  44,000  active 
teachers  supporting  postretlrement 
medical  coverage  for  22,000  retired 
teachers  and  spouses.  It  would  be  pu- 
nitive, at  best,  to  add  an  additional 
1.45  percent  Medicare  tax  on  these 
public  employees.  For  a  Kentucky 
teacher  earning  $20,000  a  year,  and 
that  is  a  high  salary  for  a  Kentucky 
teacher,  the  additional  cost  for  future 
Medicare  coverage  would  be  $290. 

At  a  time  when  we  in  Congress  are 
striving  to  encourage  our  young  people 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  and 
provide  incentives  for  those  who  are 
currently  teaching  to  remain  in  the 
field,  we  should  not  be  adding  a  new 
tax  to  State  and  local  employees.  It  is 
unfair  to  single  out  this  group  of 
workers  as  a  means  of  producing  reve- 
nues for  deficit  reduction. 

This  new  tax  represents  a  funda- 
mental shift  in  philosophy  for  our 
Government.  This  new  tax  is  nothing 
short  of  an  attempt  to  shift  the 
burden  of  deficit  reduction  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  and 


local  governments.  This  provision  is 
expected  to  produce  $4.7  billion  In  new 
revenues  over  the  next  3  years.  Half  of 
that  amount  will  come  from  the  em- 
ployees, and  the  other  half  from  State 
and  local  governments.  We  are  taxing 
our  States,  cities,  and  counties  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  It  is  a  bad 
precedent,  and  one  I  do  not  support. 

There  Is  a  grave  misconception 
about  the  fiscal  position  of  our  States 
and  cities  and  their  ability  to  fund 
their  portion  of  this  new  Medicare  tax. 
Our  State  and  local  governments  are 
in  no  better  position  to  finance  the 
Federal  debt  than  are  we. 

As  Congress  continues  to  cut  vital 
Federal  assistance  to  these  govern- 
ments, in  particular,  our  recent  move 
to  eliminate  the  General  Revenue- 
Sharing  Program,  as  well  as  decreased 
funds  for  other  programs,  we  force  our 
State  and  local  governments  to  pick  up 
more  and  more  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding for  the  health,  safety,  and  secu- 
rity of  our  citizens.  There  are  no  sur- 
plus dollars  In  the  treasuries  of  these 
governments  to  pay  for  their  share  of 
the  mandatory  Medicare  coverage. 
This  move  will  require  new  tax  Initia- 
tives, and  that  will  take  time. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  rec- 
ognized this  need  by  delaying  the  pro- 
visions of  this  new  tax  for  1  year.  But 
that  is  not  enough  time  for  these  gov- 
ernments to  prepare  for  this  new 
burden.  The  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  Senator  Mitchell,  at- 
tempts to  address  this  problem  by  fur- 
ther delaying  the  provision  requiring 
mandatory  Medicare  coverage  for  cur- 
rent employees,  by  1  year.  I  support 
the  intent  of  what  my  distinguished 
colleague  Is  doing.  I  support  giving  our 
States  and  communities  additional 
time  to  try  to  meet  this  new  responsi- 
blllty,  and  I  would  like  to  support  him 
on  his  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough.  I 
would  prefer  that  we  not  tax  the  State 
and  local  governments  at  all;  and  if  we 
must  tax  them,  then  let  us  tax  only 
those  newly  hired  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. We  can  be  up  front  with 
them— they  will  come  on  board  know- 
ing that  they  must  contribute  to  Medi- 
care coverage.  Taxing  current  employ- 
ees not  only  unfairly  burdens  State 
and  local  governments  and  employees, 
but  does  so  without  sufficient  warning. 
If  we  must  make  any  move  in  this  di- 
rection, I  would  support  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  provision 
which  would  only  tax  newly  hired 
State  and  local  employees.  Such  a  tax 
would  place  a  minimal  Initial  burden 
on  the  States  and  communities,  but 
would  achieve  the  purpose  of  bringing 
these  workers  into  the  Medicare 
system  over  time,  giving  the  States, 
cities,  and  counties  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  the  fiscal  responsibility  of 
one-half  of  this  tax.  At  the  same  time, 
covering  only  new  hires  would  give 
non-Social    Security    retirement    pro- 


grams, such  as  the  Kentucky  teachers' 
retirement  program,  a  chance  to 
adjust  their  system  as  their  funding 
base  changes. 

However,  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  before  us  which  would 
delay  the  new  Medicare  tax.  at  a  cost 
of  $2.2  billion  over  3  years,  and  pay  for 
that  cost  by  Increasing  the  cigarette 
excise  tax  by  4  cents  thereby  raising 
the  tax  to  a  total  of  20  cents. 

Let  me  say  from  the  beginning  that 
I  do  not  support  the  extension  of  the 
current  16-cent  excise  tax,  which  was 
scheduled  to  sunset  on  October  1.  I 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  Finance 
Committee  action  continuing  this  tax 
In  exchange  for  recognition  of  the  dev- 
astating effects  this  continuing  tax 
will  have  on  farm  families  in  my  Stat«, 
and  the  ability  to  mitigate  these  ef- 
fects by  tying  the  Tobacco  Improve- 
ment Act,  S.  1418.  to  the  tax  package. 
The  package  offered  In  the  Finance 
Committee  by  the  majority  leader, 
Senator  Dole,  repealed  the  sunset  of 
the  cigarette  tax;  Instituted  a  new  tax 
on  smokeless  tobacco  at  a  rate  of  8 
cents  per  pound  on  chewing  tobacco 
and  24  cents  on  snuff;  and  Included 
the  provisions  of  S.  1418,  legislation 
designed  to  make  the  tobacco  program 
more  market  oriented. 

This  was  a  carefully  negotiated 
agreement  between  the  major  tobacco 
manufacturers,  and  both  Burley  and 
Flue-cured  growers.  For  3  weeks  we 
hammered  out  our  differences,  and  on 
the  final  day  this  group  spent  17  long, 
tedious  hours  working  out  the  final 
package  which  became  S.  1418.  the  To- 
bacco Improvement  Act  of  1985  This 
agreement  then  became  part  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  measure  under  rec- 
onciliation. 

It  was  offered  In  committee  as  a 
three-part  package,  and  was  adopted 
with  the  agreement  that  I.  and  certain 
other  tobacco  State  senators,  would 
not  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  tobacco 
excise  tax  sunset.  But  let  me  be  clear, 
any  move  to  change  the  provisions,  to 
Increase  the  lax  at  all.  will  result  In 
thi.':  agreement  falling  apart.  As  I  have 
said,  that  means  that  the  farmers  will 
vote  this  program  out,  and  then  we 
really  will  have  problems 

I  see  a  lot  of  crocodile  tears  around 
here  lately  that  we  ought  to  start  the 
Gramm-Rudman  this  year  instead  of 
next  year.  If  we  started  this  year,  we 
would  be  In  a  lot  more  trouble  than  we 
are  In  now. 

When  we  start  trying  to  bail  out  the 
communities,  we  look  to  the  cigarette 
taxes.  We  are  going  to  take  care  of  It 
for  1  year  but  It  Is  going  to  take  3 
years  of  taxes  on  cigarettes  to  pay  for 
1  year.  So  we  are  short  for  2  years,  and 
the  4  cents  stays  on. 

We  look  at  the  possibility  of  a  veto.  I 
do  not  want  this  bill  vetoed.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  blU.  We  have  worked  hard  to 
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put  it  together.  But  yet  you  come 
down  on  one  point. 

Is  there  not  some  other  place  you 
can  put  a  tax?  Is  there  something  else 
you  can  do  to  pickup  this  money? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  you  are  doing. 
If  the  4  cents  Is  not  enough,  do  you 
know  what  will  happen?  The  local 
communities  can  put  a  cigarette  tax 
on.  The  States  can  put  a  cigarette  tax 
on.  Why  not  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves  rather  than  us  trying  to 
tell  them,  "You  have  a  l-year  delay." 

The  other  day  on  the  floor  I  was  de- 
fending revenue  sharing.  I  did  not  see 
a  whole  lot  of  people  trying  to  help  me 
do  that.  We  nibbled  away  at  revenue 
sharing  which  was  damaging  the  com- 
munities and  the  States  by  the  loss  of 
funds.  Yet  you  want  to  come  back  to 
one  place— tobacco— and  take  that  way 
to  pay  for  the  delay  for  only  1  year. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  posi- 
tion, by  the  way.  which  has  not  been 
voted  on  yet.  Is  that  you  take  on  new 
hires— not  everybody,  just  those  that 
are  hired  new.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  that  is 
what  we  do  in  conference. 

We  are  going  to  conference.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  can  be  worked 
out.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
In  those  who  will  negotiate  In  that 
conference  committee  on  what  can  be 
done. 

I  say  again,  a  tax  Is  a  tax  is  a  tax. 
And  the  Senator  is  putting  on  a  new 
tax.  It  is  not  germane.  We  have  al- 
ready had  that  vote.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready ruled.  Now  all  we  have  is  the 
delay  for  1  year.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  it  as  it  Is,  have  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  we  do  not  want 
to  pick  these  current  employees  up. 
that  we  want  just  new  hires;  then  we 
can  get  the  job  done.  I  suggest  that  to 
my  colleagues. 

Tobacco,  and  the  smoking  public 
who  enjoy  a  legal  product,  are  contrib- 
uting their  fair  share  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. We  should  not  further  penalize 
middle-  and  low-Income  Americans 
who.  of  their  own  free  will,  enjoy  this 
product,  by  Increasing  the  cigarette 
excise  tax.  Even  though  I  sympathize 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Maine  Is 
doing.  I  cannot  support  him.  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  emphasize  again  what  we  have  al- 
ready done  In  comparison  with  what 
the  Budget  Committee  would  have 
done.  It  is  not  just  Medicare.  The 
Budget  Committee's  assumption  when 
we  got  this  bill  was  that,  one.  we 
would  cover  all  employees,  current  em- 
ployees and  new  employees,  with  Med- 
icare on  January  1.  1986;  all  new  em- 
ployees on  Social  Security  on  January 
31.    1986,   and   we   would   change   the 


addressed      the 


method  of  applying  the  new  Social  Se- 
curity tax  schedule  to  new  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments.  The 
revenue  expected  to  be  raised  by  that 
method  was  $9.1  billion  as  of  January 
1.  1986. 

We  just  about  cut  that  In  half, 
slightly  less  thtin  $5  billion.  We  have 
extended  the  time  9  months,  we  have 
not  brought  in  Social  Security,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  fair  compromise,  and  one 
that  ought  to  be  adopted  by  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.      MITCHELL 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  respond,  if  I  could,  to 
the  point  made  by  the  Chairman.  It 
has  become  a  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure in  Congress  in  the  last  few 
years  to  have  an  initial  position  taken 
that  is  totally  unreasonable,  virtually 
impossible  to  implement,  and  then,  at 
the  last  moment,  to  move  off  that  po- 
sition to  another  which  then,  by  virtue 
of  its  comparison  to  the  Initial  posi- 
tion, is  hailed  as  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. 

Here  we  are.  in  the  fall  of  1985. 
There  are  virtually  no  State  legisla- 
tures which  are  In  session.  We  receive 
a  proposal  that  would  mandate— man- 
date—tax  increases  in  many  States 
and  in  almost  every  municipality  In 
the  country,  and  leave  them  no  time 
to  do  so.  Then  the  Finance  Committee 
gets  that,  a  position  clearly  not  possi- 
ble to  Implement,  not  seriously  Intend- 
ed. In  my  judgment,  ever  to  be  adopt- 
ed, but  merely  to  stake  out  an  original 
negotiating  position  so  that  a  second- 
ary position  would  seem,  in  compari- 
son, to  be  reasonable.  That  Is  precisely 
what  we  have  here. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  further 
point:  The  cigarette  tax  Increase 
would  not  be  permanent  under  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing.  It  would 
be  for  3  years  only,  sufficient  to  cover 
or  offset  the  loss  of  revenue  In  the  1 
year  delay  of  Medicare  coverage. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  made,  as 
always,  a  very  eloquent  agrument  in 
terms  of  the  policy  on  whether  or  not 
Medicare  coverage  should  apply  uni- 
formly to  employees  throughout  the 
country.  That  decision  has  been  made. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  raises 
one  question  and  one  question  only; 
That  is  the  date  on  which  mandatory 
coverage  for  current  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  will 
apply.  New  hires  will  remain  covered 
mandatorily  as  of  September  30.  1986. 
The  only  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  policy;  It  has  to  do  with  timing.  I 
would  say  It  Is  simply  fairness  to  give 
the  municipalities  the  time  to  prepare 
for  and  to  enact  the  new  taxes  which 
this  will  require. 


The  chairman  himself  will  recall 
that  when  I  raised  this  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  said,  it  is  Inconsistent 
for  Federal  officials  like  us  to  go 
around  saying  to  people.  'We  are  not 
raising  your  taxes.  "  then  to  pass  a  bill 
which  requires  every  town  in  America 
to  raise  taxes,  the  chairman  said,  very 
forthrlghtly.  "Nobody  Is  kidding  them- 
selves; this  Is  a  tax  increase."  The 
problem  Is  it  is  a  tax  Increase  which 
every  selectman,  mayor,  and  alderman 
in  America  will  have  to  Impose  be- 
cause we  are  making  them  do  it  so  we 
can  go  around  and  say  to  our  constitu- 
ents. "We  are  not  raising  your  taxes  at 
the  Federal  level.  " 

If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  and  we 
obviously  are  going  to  do  that,  all  I  am 
saying  is  give  them  the  time  to  plan 
for  it.  to  consider  what  tax  increase  is 
better  under  this  circumstance,  and  to 
put  it  Into  effect.  That  Is  the  only 
Issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  a  division  of  my  amendment  on 
page  3  between  lines  15  and  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion Is  requested. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  17  minutes. 
59  seconds.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  2  minutes  and  52  seconds. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  1  understand 
that  the  division  Is  requested  on  the 
cigarette  tax  part  of  the  amendment 
first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  be  voted  on  second. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  sure  the  Senate  under- 
stands now  on  what  we  are  going  to 
vote.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  been  divided.  We  are 
going  to  vote  on.  first,  his  portion  of 
the  amendment  which  delays  for  1 
year  the  extension  of  Medicare  cover- 
age to  current  employees;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And.  second,  we 
will  then  vote  on  the  Increased  ciga- 
rette tax? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senate  has 
already  shown  by  what  I  think  is  a 
very  preponderant  vote  its  disinclina- 
tion to  vote  for  an  Increase  in  the  ciga- 
rette tax  above  the  present  16  cents, 
but  that  is  the  second  part  of  this 
amendment.  That  is  out.  For  the 
moment  we  are  going  to  vote  on  delay- 
ing the  extension  of  Medicare  pay- 
ments for  1  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.2 
billion.  I  believe  my  good  friend  from 
Maine  will  indicate  that  is  roughly  the 
cost.  So  we  are  going  to  have  a  budget 
loss  of  $2.2  billion  the  first  half  of  this 
amendment  and  hope  we  pick  it  up 
later.  Maybe  we  will,  maybe  we  will 
not.  But  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to 
start  down  this  process  of  loss  and 
hope,  loss  and  hope,  loss  and  hope  be- 
cause Indeed  it  is  a  loss  of  about  $2.2 
billion  if  we  delay  the  extension  of 
Medicare  coverage  for  current  employ- 
ees for  1  year.  I  would  again  urge  that 
my  colleagues  defeat  this  amendment 
in  its  entirety  and  start  by  defeating 
the  first  segment  of  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Has  the  Senator 
completed? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  merely  want  to 
repeat  two  points  that  I  made  earlier, 
and  I  ask  all  Senators  to  consider  It. 
The  first  Is  that  municipalities  in 
every  State  will  be  required  to  raise  its 
taxes  if  my  amendment  Is  defeated. 
And  they  will  have  to  do  so  with  very 
little  time  to  plan  for.  prepare  for,  and 
enact  that  tax  Increase.  They  will  be 
forced  to  do  that  by  actions  we  are 
taking  so  that  we  can  continue  to  go 
around  and  tell  the  American  people, 
"We  are  not  raising  your  taxes. "  And 
every  Senator  who  votes  for  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  against  my  amendment 
is  in  fact  voting  for  a  tax  increase,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  forthrlghtly  ac- 
knowledged during  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee deliberation.  What  we  are 
doing  is  voting  to  compel  selectmen 
and  mayors  and  aldermen  to  raise 
taxes  at  the  local  level  so  we  can  go 
around  and  keep  saying,  "We  are  not 
raising  your  taxes."  And  as  I  said  in 
my  earlier  remarks,  inconsistent  Is  the 
most  generous  phrase  I  can  use  to  de- 
scribe that  behavior.  Now.  this  can  be 
done.  This  is  not  a  question  of  wheth- 
er Medicare  will  apply.  It  is  a  question 
of  when.  And  if  we  are  going  to  impose 
that  burden  on  all  these  municipali- 
ties, all  of  the  property  taxpayers  in 
this  country,  at  the  very  least  we 
ought  to  have  the  courtesy  and  the  de- 
cency and  the  spirit  of  fairness  to 
permit  them  to  have  time  to  prepare 
for.  plan  for.  and  enact  the  tax  in- 
crease so  they  can  actually  get  the  rev- 
enue when  they  are  forced  to  start 


paying  the  bill  that  we  are  now  impos- 
ing on  them. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  equities  and 
going  around  increasing  people's 
taxes,  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander.  Let  us  reverse 
the  coin.  Medicare  costs  are  going  up. 
Medicare  taxes  are  levied  upon,  at  the 
moment,  a  relatively  definable  group 
of  employees,  and  If  we  do  not  bring 
the  State  and  municipal  employees 
Into  it  then  the  Medicare  taxes  are 
going  up  on  the  others  who  are  al- 
ready paying  Medicare  taxes.  And  we 
can  stand  back  and  say  we  did  not  in- 
crease your  taxes.  They  are  going  to 
go  up  one  way  or  the  other  and  the 
question  is,  are  they  going  to  go  up 
more  on  those  who  are  currently 
paying  them  or  are  we  going  to  bring 
into  the  system  everyone  who  is  not 
now  paying  them.  But  to  say  on  the 
one  hand,  "Oh,  no,  we  are  not  going  to 
raise  your  taxes,"  or.  if  we  put  this  In. 
"We  are  going  to  raise  your  taxes."  it 
cuts  both  ways.  We  either  increase  the 
taxes  on  those  currently  covered  or  we 
try  to  maike  the  base  broader  and  more 
fair  by  bringing  in  under  coverage 
those  who  now  pay  no  taxes  at  all  and 
get  100  percent  of  the  benefits.  I 
would  argue  that  the  equities  are  more 
on  the  side  or  bringing  everyone  in 
and  having  them  all  pay  taxes  than  to 
raise  the  taxes  more  than  we  would 
otherwise  raise  them  because  we  do 
not  include  within  the  base  those  who 
pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  merely  respond 
by  saying  the  reason  State  and  local 
government  employees  were  not  under 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  is  be- 
cause we.  by  law,  prohibited  them 
from  being  under  Medicare  for  many 
years.  That  is  the  reason  for  it.  Now 
we  are  adopting  a  provision  that  re- 
quires them  to  come  under  it.  And  the 
equity  of  that  has  been  decided.  That 
Is  not  being  debated.  The  only  ques- 
tion Is.  should  we  do  so  in  a  precipi- 
tous manner  so  that  the  $2.2  billion 
tax  we  are  requiring  these  touTis  to 
put  Into  effect  will  occur  at  precisely 
the  same  time  that  they  lose  the  $4.6 
billion  from  revenue  sharing  that  they 
are  going  to  lose— a  negative  effect  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  munici- 
palities of  America  of  $6.8  billion  at 
one  time. 

All  my  amendment  will  do  will  he  to 
delay  for  1  year  that  portion  of  the  ad- 
verse impact  that  is  attributable  to  the 
mandatory  coverage  under  Medicare. 
They  are  still  going  to  have  to  pay. 
The  equity  question  is  resolved.  The 
only  question  is  when.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  it,  and  It  should  be  done.  I  say 
give  1  additional  year  to  prepare  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  no  one  yields  time,  all 
time  is  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  twenty-six  seconds  for 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  no  time 
for  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  remains 
on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
hours  and  eight  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  division  1  of 
this  amendment.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  has  been  divided.  My 
motion  to  table  will  be  on  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment win  be  tabled.  We  just  went 
through  an  exercise  here,  many  of  us, 
70-some  Senators,  on  the  so-called 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment,  and  aU 
the  things  we  were  concerned  about; 
and  now  we  are  trying  to  find  some 
easy  way  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time,  and  I  move  to 
table  division  1  of  this  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  division  1  of  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  armotmce  that  the 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roR"rHl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDV(,ATER].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfieuj].  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr  Mathias],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Peiinsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoREN],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eagleton],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Indttye],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  S"rENi«is],  are 
necessarily  absent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66. 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  241  Leg.] 
YEAS— «6 


Andrews 

Denton 

Gorton 

Armstrong 

Dole 

Gramm 

Baucu£ 

Domenlcl 

Grassley 

Blngam&n 

Durenberger 

Hatch 

Bosrhwitz 

East 

Hawkins 

Byrd 

Evans 

Hecht 

Chafee 

Exon 

Hefilii 

Chiles 

Ford 

Heinz 

Coclxran 

Gam 

Helms 
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Gore 

HolUngs 
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Humphrey 

Moynlhan 

Sasaer 

Johruton 

NIckles 

Simpson 

KasMbkum 

Nunn 

Stafford 

Kuten 

Packwood 

Stevens 

Laxalt 

Preialer 

Symnu 

Long 

Proxmire 

Thurmond 

Lugar 

Pryor 

Trtble 

Matsunaga 

Quayle 

Wallop 

Mattlngly 

RIegle 

Warner 

McClure 

Rockefeller 

Welcker 

McConnell 

Roth 

WlUon 

Melcher 

Rudman 
NAYS— 25 

Zorlniky 

Abdnor 

Dixon 

Levin 

B«ntKn 

Dodd 

Metzenbaiun 

BIden 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

HarUn 

Murkowskl 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Pell 

BurdlciL 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Simon 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-9 

Boren 

Ooldwater 

Mathlas 

Danforth 

Hatfield 

Specter 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Slennis 

So  the  motion  to  table  division  one 
of  amendment  No.  840  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  happens  to  the 
second  division  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  it 
and  that  would  now  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  have  indicated  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  would  be  no 
more  votes  this  evening.  I  hope  we 
might  be  able  to  vitiate  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  division  two  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  have  we 
disposed  of  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
would  still  have  to  voice  vote  that. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  divi- 
sion two. 

Division  two  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  has  today  reached 
agreement  on  a  bill  to  achieve  the  sav- 
ings called  for  under  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation Instructions.  I  wish  to  clarify 
the  committee's  intent  on  one  provi- 
sion in  that  legislation,  the  one  deal- 
ing with  an  improvement  in  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Program. 
The  bill  provides  that  "To  the  extent 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  deems  appropri- 
ate, the  extent  of  other  Federal  assist- 
ance to  be  made  available— in  addition 
to  UDAG— shall  be  considered"  In  ap- 
plying certain  selection  criteria.  I  want 
to  make  It  cleau-  that  the  term  "other 
Federal  assistance"  does  not  refer  to 
financing  provided  through  State  or 


local  bonds  that  may  involve  exemp- 
tion of  Federal  taxation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  conunend  the  Banking  Committee 
chairman  for  his  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  term  "other  Federal  assistance"  in 
this  case  does  not  include  financing 
through  IDE's  or  other  forms  of  fi- 
nancing that  do  not  involve  direct  Fed- 
eral funding  to  the  project.  The 
UDAG  Program  is  intended  to  encour- 
age cities.  States,  and  private  business 
to  use  all  of  the  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal to  help  develop  the  economies  of 
distressed  cities.  This  provision  is  con- 
sistent with  that  objective.  I  also  want 
to  point  out  that  the  committee  in- 
tends to  leave  it  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
non-UDAG  funding  should  be  consid- 
ered in  UDAG  project  selection. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  Senator  Riegle  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  that  provision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  In- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  that  we  do 
hope  to  be  on  the  DOT  appropriations 
bill  by  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have 
discussed  that  with  Senator  Chiizs 
and  Senator  Andrews.  Hopefully,  we 
could  complete  action  on  that  appro- 
priation bill  by  12  or  1  o'clock  and 
then  come  back  to  reconciliation  to- 
morrow afternoon. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  7:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i=;  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  156 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  156.  a  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  memorial  to  be  erected  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


sages  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:27  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  1726.  An  act  to  amend  section  51(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  relating  to 
the  funding  of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Fund; 

H.R.  2959.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1985  as  "National  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent Month":  and 

H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  6,  1985,  as  '"Na- 
tional Chlldrens  Week." 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  October  22,  1985,  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  Joint  resolution: 

S.  1726.  An  act  to  amend  section  5Kb)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  relating  to 
the  funding  of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Fund:  and 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  esignatlng 
October  1985  as  "National  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent Month.  " 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
dociunents.  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1899.  K  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  listing  of  supplemental  contract 
award  dates  for  the  period  November  1  to 
December  31,  1985:  to  th»  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 1900.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics  and  Communications),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  converting 
the  protective  coating  function  at  Boiling 
Air  Force  Base.  Washington,  DC,  to  per- 
formance by  contract:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1901  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  stating  that  the  Sgt.  York 
I*rogram  has  exceeded  the  Program  Acquisi- 


tion Unit  Cost  baseline  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1902.  A  communl'-ation  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Exlmbank  during  Aug\ist  1985  to  Com- 
munist countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1903.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Antitrust  Divi- 
sion), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  of  various  agreements  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  private 
sector  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 1904.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  Federal  statutes, 
treaties,  regulations,  and  policies  which  may 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  commercial  space 
launches:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1905.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  international  agree- 
menu,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  in  the  60-day  period  prior 
to  October  18.  1985:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 1906.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  of  re- 
ports issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  during  September  1985:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute; 

S.  426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  provide  for  more  protection  to  elec- 
tric consumers  (Rept.  No.  99-161). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  238.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  consideration  of  S. 
1706. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Joseph  A.  Grundfest,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  the  term  ex- 
piring June  5.  1990. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees  contmiitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate,) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  per  pound  excise  tax  on  snuff 
and  a  forty  cents  per  pound  excise  tax  on 
chewing  tobacco:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN; 
S.  1783.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
section  2406  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  cost  and  price  management,  and 
to  delay  the  effective  date  of  such  provi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Chafee); 
S.  1784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  en- 
hance retirement  security  by  broadening  re- 
tirement benefit  delivery,  strengthening  the 
present  system  of  voluntary  employer-spon- 
sored pensions,  and  encouraging  growth  and 
development  of  the  private  pension  system 
by  simplifying  the  administration  of  pen- 
sion plans:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  BA0CUS,  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Bincaman.  Mr. 
Boren,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bumpers. 
Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
DAmato,  Mr.  Dantorth.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  E>GLFroN.  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Hart.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  HtJM- 
phrey,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Mur- 
kowskl Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr,  Rocketeller. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.J.  Res.  223.  A  Joint  resolution  to  prohib- 
it the  sales  of  certain  advanced  weapons  to 
Jordan. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danforth); 
S.J.  Res.  224.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate November  30,  1985  as   "National  Mark 
Twain  Day  ":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


not  change  the  Federal  Income  tax  treat- 
ment of  State  and  local  debt  obligations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nitnn): 
S.  Con.  Res.  80.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  2.000  additional 
copies  of  the  Committee  Print  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  (99th  Congress. 
1st  Session)  entitled  "Defense  Organization: 
The  Need  for  Change":  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DixoN): 

S.  Res.  242.  A  resolution  to  express  the 

sense  of  the  Senate  that  Congress  should 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  $1.20- 
per-poimd  excise  tax  on  snuff  and  a 
40-cent-per-pound  excise  tax  on  chew- 
ing tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TAX  OM  SMOKELESS  TOBACCO 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  offering  legislation  which  would 
impose  an  excise  tax  on  smokeless  to- 
bacco products:  chewing  tobacco  and 
snuff.  The  tax  I  am  proposing 
amounts  to  $1.20  per  pound  for  snuff 
and  40  cents  per  pound  for  chewing  to- 
bacco. Using  the  most  common  forms 
of  selling  these  products,  this  tax 
would  equal  approximately  8  cents  per 
package. 

The  use  of  smokeless  tobacco  prod- 
ucts is  on  the  rise  in  the  United  States 
after  many  years  of  a  small  but  steady 
decline.  Data  from  States  indicate  that 
as  many  as  22  percent  of  Uth  graders 
dip  snuff  or  chew  tobacco.  The  use  of 
these  products  has  been  linked  with 
several  short-  and  long-term  health 
risks.  The  Public  Health  Ser\'ice  has 
determined  that  the  use  of  smokeless 
tobacco  does  pose  a  cancer  threat  and 
results  in  other  oral  conditions. 

Smokeless  tobacco  products  do  not 
carry  a  health  hazard  warning,  but  the 
use  of  these  products  Is  a  dangerous 
practice  that  increases  a  person's  risk 
of  cancers  of  the  cheek  axid  gum.  It 
may  also  increase  the  risk  of  other 
oral  cancers— for  example,  cancers  of 
the  back  of  the  throat,  voice  box.  and 
esophagus. 

We  can  applaud  the  Smokeless  To- 
bacco Council's  efforts  to  advise  young 
people  against  using  these  products 
imtil  they  are  grown  up.  But  we  all 
know  from  our  experience  with  ciga- 
rette smoking  that  this  approach  has 
little  effect.  The  fact  of  the  matt«r  is 
that  children  won't  stop  using  smoke- 
less tobacco  unless  It  is  priced  higher 
than  they  can  afford.  Every  time  the 
price  on  a  package  of  cigarettes  went 
up.  teenage  smoking  was  reduced  dra- 
matically. The  dangers  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  just  as  great.  Teen- 
agers are  using  chewing  tobacco  and 
snuff  in  place  of  cigarettes  because 
they  think  it  is  safe.  It  is  not  safe. 

It  Is  time  to  take  meaningful  action 
on  this  issue.  We  need  to  have  an  ef- 
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fective  labeling  policy  and  an  effective 
tax. 

Legislation  to  require  labeling  of 
smokeless  tobacco  products.  S.  1574. 
was  introduced  earlier  this  year.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  that  legislation.  Today. 
I  am  introducing  the  second  part  of 
the  effort— a  meaningful  excise  tax  on 
the  product. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1782 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECriCN  1.  TAX  ON  SMOKELESS  TOBACCO. 

(a)  In  Genkral.— Section  5701  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (d)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Smokeless  Tobacco.— On  smokeless 
tobacco,  manufactured  in  or  Imported  Into 
the  United  States,  there  shall  be  Imposed 
the  following  taxes: 

"(1)  Snutf.- On  snuff,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  per  pound  and  a  proportionate 
tax  at  the  like  rate  on  all  fractional  parts  of 
a  pound;  and 

"(2)  Chewing  tobacco.— On  chewing  to- 
bacco, forty  cents  per  pound  and  a  propor- 
tionate tax  at  the  like  rate  on  all  fractional 
parts  of  a  pound.". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNc  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  heading  of  chapter  52  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "smokeless 
TOBACCO."  after  "cigarettes". 

(2)  Section  5702(c)  of  such  Code  (defining 
tobacco  products)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  cigarettes"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  cigarettes,  and  smokeless  tobac- 
co". 

(3)  Section  5702(d)  of  such  Code  (defining 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  products)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "cigar  or  ciga- 
rettes" each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "cigars,  cigarettes,  or  smoke- 
less tobacco". 

(4)  Section  5702  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(n)  Smokeless  Tobacco.— The  term 
'smokeless  tobacco'  means  any  snuff  or 
chewing  tobacco. 

"(o)  SmjTF.— The  term  'snuff  means  any 
finely  cut,  ground,  or  powdered  tobacco  that 
Is  not  intended  to  t>e  smoked. 

"(p)  Chewing  Tobacco —The  term  chew- 
ing tobacco'  means  any  leaf  tobacco  that  Is 
not  Intended  to  be  smoked.". 

(d)  EiTECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  smoke- 
less tobacco  removed  after  Septeml)er  30. 
1985.* 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1782.  a  bill  to 
impose  a  Federal  tax  of  $1.20  a  pound 
on  snuff  and  40  cents  a  pound  on 
chewing  tobacco.  This  level  of  tax- 
ation comes  out  to  about  8  cents  per 
container  of  smokeless  tobacco,  about 
half  the  level  of  the  current  Federal 
tax  for  cigarettes.  Currently,  there  Is 
no  Federal  tax  on  smokeless  tobacco. 


Why.  Mr.  President,  should  we 
impose  a  tax  on  smokeless  tobacco? 
The  answer  is  simple.  We  need  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  reduce  the  use  of 
this  product.  Use  of  smokeless  tobacco 
is  linked  to  a  number  of  serious  health 
problems,  including  cancer,  periodon- 
tal bone  destruction,  tooth  abrasion, 
and  gingival  recission.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  estimates  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  9.500  oral  cancer  deaths  In 
this  country  are  attributable  to  smoke- 
less tobacco.  The  World  Health  Orga- 
nization last  year  concluded  that  there 
is  a  direct  link  between  use  of  snuff 
and  cancer. 

In  India  and  the  Philippines,  where 
chewing  tobacco  is  frequently  used, 
oral  cancer  is  the  most  common  malig- 
nancy seen— comprising  almost  40  per- 
cent of  all  cancers.  Of  those  oral  can- 
cers, 70  percent  are  on  the  cheek 
lining,  the  area  where  tobacco  or  to- 
bacco mixed  with  betel  nut  is  posi- 
tioned. 

The  American  Academy  of  Head  auid 
Neck  Surgeons  recently  testified  that 
smokeless  is  a  "•  *  •  major  health 
hazard  with  a  causal  relationship  to 
oral  and  other  cancers,  dental  disease 
and  other  maladies. " 

Mr.  President,  in  1980.  the  American 
Cancer  Society  estimated  that  22  mil- 
lion Americans  lise  smokeless  tobacco. 
Its  use  is  on  the  rise.  According  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  snuff  among  males  18  tind 
over  increased  60  percent  since  1978. 
Surveys  show  that  in  Colorado.  25  per- 
cent of  the  male  high  school  students 
use  smokeless  tobacco  daily;  in  Okla- 
homa. 22  percent;  in  Texas.  20  per- 
cent. In  the  Texas  study.  55  percent  of 
the  chewers  started  before  their  12th 
birthday.  Incredibly,  in  Oklahoma,  7 
percent  of  the  third  graders  use 
smokeless  tobacco. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  tobac- 
co products  reduces  consumption. 
When  the  cigarette  tax  was  raised  by  8 
cents  in  1982.  cigarette  usage  dropped 
by  over  5  percent,  and  the  drop  in 
usage  among  youth  wtis  even  more 
pronoimced. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  Is  uncon- 
scionable that  young  people  are  being 
encouraged  to  use  smokeless  tobacco. 
We  need  to  send  a  clear  message  that 
this  product  has  serious  health  conse- 
quences. We  need  to  provide  disincen- 
tives to  Its  use.  For  the  sake  of  Ameri- 
ca's youth.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
quickly  on  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1783.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  section  2406  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  cost  and  price 
management,  and  to  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  provisions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

COST  AND  PRICE  MAI4AGEMCNT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  amend 


one  of  the  procurement  reform  provi- 
sions Incorporated  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1986  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 
These  substantive  amendments  are 
necessary,  in  my  judgment,  tot  avoid 
the  implementation  of  a  requirement 
that  has  not  been  fully  revised  by 
the  appropriate  committees  M  juris- 
diction and.  if  it  takes  effefct  In  the 
present  form,  would  Impose  a  substan- 
tial new  paperwork  and  reporting 
burden  on  both  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  defense  contractors  without 
adequate  justification. 

The  DOD  conference  report,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  30.  adds  a 
new  section  to  the  procurement  provi- 
sions applicable  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Section  917  of  the  conference 
report  adds  a  new  section  2406  to  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  and  requires  a 
"defense  agency"— as  defined  in  that 
section— that  awards  certain  types  of 
contracts  to  "cause  to  be  recorded" 
certain  cost  information  about  a  con- 
tractor. 

The  parliamentary  situation  which 
the  coriferees  were  faced  with  on  this 
provision  precluded  any  changes  from 
being  made  to  the  language.  As  a 
result,  there  is  considerable  corifusion 
about  the  meaning  and  Intent  of  many 
of  the  terms  and  requirements  of  the 
new  section.  For  extunple.  does  this 
section  impose  a  new  information  col- 
lection £ind  reporting  system  on  both 
contractors  and  the  Department  of 
Defense?  What  does  "cause  to  be  re- 
corded'"  mean  in  terms  of  DOD's  im- 
plementation? When  Is  a  time  stand- 
ard "widely  used  in  the  United 
States?" 

In  my  judgment.  It  Is  important  that 
Congress  clarify  exactly  what  informa- 
tion we  are  looking  for,  how  that  in- 
formation is  to  be  collected,  and  from 
whom  that  information  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. This  is  too  important  a  matter 
to  be  left  to  the  regulatory  discretion 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  taken  the  Initi- 
ative to  introduce  this  bUl.  This  bUl 
deserves  to  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  pr8w:tical  opportu- 
nity. The  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  and  problems 
with  the  current  language  of  this  pro- 
vision, my  proposal  today  Is  that  we 
make  only  three  changes.  First  of  all,  I 
would  delay  for  180  days  the  effective 
date  of  section  917  of  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  This  delay  will  provide 
time  so  that  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  others  can  more 
carefully  review  the  need  for  this  pro- 
vision tuid  the  specific  information 
that  will  be  required  to  be  collected.  It 
will  provide  the  Congress  with  an  op- 
portunity to  assess  the  value  of  the  in- 
formation collected  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  to  the  Congress. 


Second,  my  bill  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion to  the  current  provision  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  not  have  to  record  the  infor- 
mation required  under  the  section  if 
the  contractor  does  not  already  main- 
tain that  information  when  the  provi- 
sion takes  effect.  The  information 
gathering  and  reporting  requirements 
under  the  current  section  will  be  ex- 
pensive to  implement  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  both  the  increased 
costs  associated  with  the  contractual 
modifications  that  will  be  required  and 
because  of  the  additional  internal  De- 
partment of  Defense  systems  that  will 
need  to  be  established.  It  will  also  cost 
a  great  deal  to  the  companies  .who^do 
not  already  collect  this  information. 
We  should  not  randomly  require  ex- 
pensive new  recordkeeping  and  report- 
ing requirements  where  the  value  of 
this  information  to  Congress  and  to 
Pentagon  auditors,  analysts,  and  nego- 
tiators is  so  questioned  and  unclear. 

The  third  element  of  my  bill  makes 
it  clear  that  after  the  180-day  delay  in 
the  effective  date  of  section  917,  the 
reporting  requirement  would  extend 
to  "covered  contracts"  in  existence  on 
the  effective  date,  provided  that  the 
contractor  maintains  that  Informa- 
tion. That  last  provision  is  critical  to 
the  intent  of  my  bill. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  very  timely 
and  should  be  passed  immediately.  I 
have  had  some  discussion  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  if  the  Senate  were  to 
enact  this  bill  in  the  very  near  future 
that  the  House  might  be  wUling  to 
accept  it.  For  the  sake  of  clarity  of  leg- 
islative intent,  for  the  sake  of  funda- 
mental fairness  in  the  imposition  of 
substantial  new  paperwork  and  report- 
ing burdens,  and  for  the  sake  of  good 
legislation,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  and  pass  this  bill.» 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  1784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Security  Income  Act  of 
1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  enhance  retirement  security 
by  broadening  retirement  benefit  de- 
livery, strengthening  the  present 
system  of  voluntary  employer-spon- 
sored pensions,  and  encouraging 
growth  and  development  of  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  by  simplifying  the 
administration  of  pension  plans;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

RETIREMENT  INCOME  POLICY  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Retirement 
Income  Policy  Act  of  1985  to  refocus 
retirement  income  policy  on  the  goal 
of  delivering  adequate  retirement  ben- 
efits to  the  Nation's  work  force. 

In  America.  Mr.  President,  the  hope 
of  a  secure  retirement  Is  founded  on 
the  receipt  of  a  monthly  Social  Securi- 
ty check  supplemented  by  employer-fi- 
nanced pension  benefits.  With  encour- 


agement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  tax  system,  employ- 
ers and  labor  unions  have  volimtarily 
set  up  and  funded  programs  to  provide 
retirement  security  for  workers.  In  the 
past  three  decades,  these  plans  have 
expanded  In  both  number  and  breadth 
of  coverage,  until  today,  one  out  of 
every  two  American  workers  is  covered 
by  a  pension  at  his  or  her  place  of 
work. 

While  the  emergence  of  a  system  of 
pensions  has  been  truly  remarkable, 
pension  coverage  and  benefit  delivery 
have  not  yet  become  widespread 
enough  to  serve  as  adequate  supple- 
mentation for  Social  Security  benefits. 
Coverage  has  stagnated  over  the  last 
decade,  and  has  even  begun  to  decline 
in  recent  years;  and  benefit  delivery 
still  results  from  long  job  tenure  and 
stable  career  patterns. 

Although  employer-sponsored  retire- 
ment plans  hold  the  promise  of  sub- 
stantial benefits  for  most  American 
workers,  this  promise  is.  in  many 
car.'^s,  yet  to  be  realized.  Today  pen- 
sions provide  only  14  percent  of  the 
income  the  elderly  receive,  and  only  25 
percent  of  elderly  families  receive  any 
pension  income.  Although  the  genera- 
tion of  workers  retiring  today  are  ben- 
efiting somewhat  more  from  the  pen- 
sion system  than  previous  retirees, 
only  half  of  the  families  retiring  on 
Social  Security  today  are  receiving 
income  from  pensions,  and  only  half 
of  them  are  receiving  more  than  $400 
a  month. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  RETIREMDrT  INCOME  POLICY 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  must  take  action  now  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  delivery  of  pension 
benefits  to  future  generations  of  retir- 
ing workers  who  are  at  this  moment 
performing  the  work  that  could  earn 
them  those  benefits.  The  obstacle 
course  these  workers  must  negotiate 
today  to  earn  an  adequate  pension  is 
not  a  simple  one  nor  is  it  clearly 
marked.  There  are  risks  and  unantici- 
pated hazards  that  even  the  best  plan- 
ners cannot  foresee. 

To  even  get  on  the  track  to  a  pen- 
sion, a  worker  has  to  face  the  greatest 
ot)stacle  on  the  course— that  of  finding 
a  job  covered  by  a  pension  plan. 
Today,  only  52  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can work  force  is  covered  by  a  pension 
plan  at  their  place  of  employment- 
there  are  47  million  workers  who  do 
not  even  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  earn  a  pension  benefit. 

Pension  coverage,  however,  is  only 
the  begirming.  Before  a  covered 
worker  can  earn  the  right  to  receive  a 
benefit— that  is.  "vest",  the  worker 
must  stay  with  the  same  employer  for 
a  specified  nimiber  of  years.  Most 
workers  are  in  plans  that  wiU  vest  a 
benefit  only  after  10  years  of  uninter- 
rupted service.  Most  workers,  however, 
change  jobs  more  frequently  than 
every  10  years.  In  fact,  the  probability 
Is  less  than  50-50  that  a  male  starting 


a  full-time  job  at  age  45  will  stay  on 
that  job  for  10  years.  The  probability 
is  even  lower  for  women,  part-time,  or 
younger  workers.  Furthermore,  aver- 
age job  tenure  is  declining.  F^ifteen 
years  ago,  the  average  male  worker 
age  40  to  44  had  been  on  his  current 
job  for  9.5  years,  today  a  male  worker 
that  age  has  remained  on  the  job  only 
8  years.  Only  a  worker  who  is  loyal  or 
doesn't  get  a  better  job  offer,  or  isn't 
laid  off  or  fired  by  the  employer  will 
eventually  earn  the  right  to  receive  a 
pension  benefit. 

Workers  who  have  vested  pension 
benefits  still  stand  a  chance  of  facing 
retirement  without  benefits.  Some 
may  leave  the  company  before  retire- 
ment, either  deferring  their  small  ben- 
efits until  retirement  or  cashing  them 
out  and  spending  them.  Recent  data 
show  that  only  5  percent  of  the  lump- 
sum cash  distributions  taken  before 
retirement  are  rolled  into  a  retirement 
savings  account,  and  only  32  percent 
are  used  in  any  form  which  might 
result  in  savings,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  a  home.  Even  among  older 
and  better  educated  workers,  fewer 
than  half  of  the  distributions  are  re- 
tained as  retirement  savings. 

Those  who  reach  retirement  with 
vested  benefits  may  find  that  they  are 
reduced  or  even  eliminated  through 
integration  with  Social  Security  if 
their  Social  Security  benefits  are 
deemed  to  provide  most  of  what  the 
employer  has  set  as  a  retirement 
income  goal. 

At  the  end  of  this  obstacle  course 
are  the  rewards.  They  are  plentiful  for 
those  who  have  encountered  the 
fewest  hazards  on  the  course— who 
have  found  a  pension-covered  job  and 
have  stayed  with  it  for  a  fuU  career. 
Those  who  have  faced  the  highest 
hurdles  and  the  most  false  starts,  how- 
ever, will  finish  the  course  with  noth- 
ing. 

I  question  whether  we  can  be  con- 
tent to  rely  for  retirement  income  on  a 
system  that  leaves  so  much  to  chance 
and  that  stacks  the  odds  against  par- 
ticular career  patterns  and  types  of 
employment.  I  wonder  how  our  retire- 
ment income  programs,  structured  the 
way  they  are  today.  wlU  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changes  now  going 
on  in  the  work  force  and  deliver  the 
benefits  this  Nation  wiU  need  in  the 
future.  Unless  we  plan  to  continue  our 
heavy  reliance  on  Social  Security  ben- 
efits, we  must  begin  today  to  encour- 
age a  broader  delivery  of  greater  pen- 
sion benefits  to  future  generations  or 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  intended  to  encourage  em- 
ployer-sponsored plans  to  deliver 
better  retirement  benefits  to  more 
workers.  I  believe  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  this  legislation,  if  enacted, 
could  substantially  improve  retirement 
income  in  the  future.  Today,  only  38 
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percent  of  families  with  a  head  age  67 
receive  income  from  an  employer- 
sponsored  pension,  and  the  average 
Income  from  pension  benefits  is 
$3,200— in  1985  dollars.  If  we  do  noth- 
ing, retirement  Income  will  Improve 
somewhat  in  the  future  since  today's 
workers,  women  In  particular,  are 
working  more  years  at  higher  wages  in 
pension-covered  jobs  than  their  par- 
ents, and  these  younger  workers  stand 
to  benefit  from  recently  enacted  pen- 
sion legislation.  A  recent  forecast  pre- 
pared by  ICF.  Inc.  shows  that  without 
further  legislation  by  2020  the  propor- 
tion of  families  with  heads  age  67  re- 
ceiving pensions  will  Increase  to  63 
percent,  and  the  average  family 
income  from  pensions  will  increase  to 
$7,700— in  1985  dollars.  However,  the 
enactment  of  only  two  of  this  bill's 
provisions  would  Increase  the  propor- 
tion of  families  receiving  benefits  to  81 
percent,  and  the  average  income  from 
peruions  to  $11,100. 

This  concern  over  the  delivery  of 
benefits  is  not  just  a  matter  of  increas- 
ing retirement  Income,  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  Improving  the  equity  and 
fairness  of  our  tax  system.  As  the  Con- 
gress considers  the  broad  question  of 
tax  reform  in  this  and  coming  years,  it 
Is  Inevitable  that  it  will  review  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nearly  $45  billion  a 
jear  in  tax  benefits  to  employer-spon- 
sored pension  plans  and  their  partici- 
pants. Can  this  distribution  of  benefits 
be  viewed  as  fair  when  some  workers 
receive  much  more  adequate  retire- 
ment income  from  pensions  than  do 
others?  While  I  believe  it  's  inevitable 
that  these  kinds  of  judgments  will  be 
made  about  the  tax  system,  judgments 
about  the  distribution  of  pension  tax 
benefits  should  not  be  made  with  ref- 
erence only  to  tax  policy. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  be- 
cause I  believe  it  offers  a  coherent 
vision  of  retirement  income  policy 
that  can  help  guide  tax  and  pension 
law  changes  toward  the  goal  of  en- 
hancing retirement  Income  security. 
This  kind  of  framework  Is  badly 
needed  before  the  Congress  has  to 
consider  any  more  separate  legislative 
provisions  In  tax  bills  tinkering  with 
the  pension  system. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  committed  to 
pursuing  a  greater  consistency  In  legis- 
lation affecting  pension  plans,  to  sim- 
plifying th';  rules  that  govern  p3nsion 
plans,  and  to  reducing  the  disruptive 
effects  of  new  legislation  on  plan  spon- 
sorship and  administration.  There  will 
not  be  a  common  thread  in  our  patch- 
work of  pension  legislation,  however, 
until  we  have  a  clearer  sense  of  a  na- 
tional policy  with  regard  to  retirement 
Income.  This  bill  is  intended  to  raise 
those  kinds  of  Issues,  to  suggest  a 
framework  for  our  retirement  income 
policy,  and  to  establish  some  national 
priorities.  Whether  we  take  these 
questions  up  this  year  in  tax  reform, 
or  In  tax  or  pension  legislation  over 


the  next  few  years,  we  will  eventually 
have  to  resolve  them,  and  I  Intend  this 
bill  to  give  us  a  starting  point  in  the 
debate. 

RETIREMErrr  AND  NONRCTIRXMEirT  SAVINGS 
PLANS 

The  central  theme  of  this  legislation 
is  to  draw  a  clearer  distinction  be- 
tween retirement  plans  and  nonretire- 
ment  savings  plans.  In  recent  years 
this  distinction  has  been  clouded  by  a 
proliferation  of  tax-favored  vehicles 
for  capital  accumulation.  While  many 
of  these  are  viewed  as  promoting  sav- 
ings for  retirement,  there  Is  a  growing 
trend  in  these  savings  vehicles  to  make 
the  money  available  to  employees 
before  retirement.  The  basic  social 
policy  reason  for  deferring  taxes  on 
the  contributions  and  earnings  of  a 
pension  trust  has  been  to  encourage 
employers  and  employees  to  defer 
income  for  use  in  retirement. 

While  the  promotion  of  savings  for  a 
variety  of  more  Immediate  needs  may 
be  desirable  for  other  social  policy  rea- 
sons, it  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
the  detriment  of  adequate  preparation 
for  retirement.  Retirement  Is  the  most 
expensive  and  financially  threatening 
period  In  anyone's  life.  It  demands  a 
steady  flow  of  income  over  a  lengthy 
period  of  time— 15  years  on  average 
for  a  male  retiring  at  age  65— and  a 
particularly  kngthy  life  or  poor 
health  can  easily  exhaust  savings  and 
assets.  Some  will  argue  that  it  Is  sound 
social  policy  to  encourage  savings  for 
any  purpose  since  savings  promotes 
capital  formation.  In  the  rush  to  en- 
courage capital  formation,  however, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  gain  short- 
term  savings  by  diverting  long-term 
savings  that  has  traditionally  occurred 
through  employer-sponsored  pensions. 

This  legislation  would  clarify  that 
plans  designed  primarily  to  accumu- 
late assets  for  retirement  and  to  pay 
benefits  in  retirement  are.  In  fact,  re- 
tirement plans.  Plans  designed  to  gen- 
erally accumulate  capital  for  no  specif- 
ic purpose  would  be  considered  nonre- 
tlrement  savings  plans.  Elmployers 
would  be  able  to  offer  nonretirement 
savings  to  employees  who  are  covered 
under  a  retirement  plan  providing  a 
meaningful  retirement  benefit. 

The  essential  differences  between 
the  two  types  of  plans  would  be  in  the 
form  of  benefit  distribution  and  the 
tax  treatment  of  elective  employee 
contributions.  Retirement  plans  are.  In 
concept,  plans  that  make  distributions 
to  participants  in  the  form  of  annu- 
ities commencing  at  retirement  and 
continuing  over  the  participant's  re- 
maining life.  The  bill  would  allow  re- 
tirement plans  to  distribute  In  other 
forms  to  Individuals  upon  disability, 
death,  or  separation  from  service  after 
age  59 Vi.  It  would  also  permit  direct 
transfers  of  accrued  benefits  to  a  par- 
ticipant's individual  retirement  ar- 
rangement [IRA]  upon  separation 
from  service  before  retirement.  Nonre- 


tirement savings  plans  are  In  concept 
merely  savings  accounts  and  would  be 
permitted  to  distribute  In  any  form  at 
virtually  any  time. 

The  bill  would  continue  to  allow  em- 
ployees to  make  tax-free  contributions 
only  to  retirement  plans.  Employee 
contributions  to  nonretirement  sav- 
ings plans  would  be  taxable.  Nontax- 
able employee  contributions— through 
a  salary  reduction  arrangement  with 
an  employer— are  an  effective  incen- 
tive for  employees  to  save,  and  one 
that  is  costly  to  the  Treasury.  They 
have  only  been  made  generally  avail- 
able as  a  means  to  encourage  retire- 
ment savings  within  the  past  7  years. 
Savings  for  an  event  as  distant  as  re- 
tirement is  the  most  difficult  to  en- 
courage, particularly  among  younger 
workers.  We  believe  It  Is  reasonable  to 
continue  to  direct  the  most  effective 
savings  incentives  toward  savings  for 
this  distant  and  very  costly  period  in 
people's  lives. 

Features,  such  as  deferred  vesting  or 
integration  with  Social  Security,  that 
employers  use  to  fit  plan  benefits  to 
retirement  income  objectives,  are  asso- 
ciated in  this  legislation  only  with  re- 
tirement plans.  Nonretirement  savings 
plans,  because  they  meet  general  sav- 
ings objectives,  would  vest  quickly  and 
could  not  be  integrated  with  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Finally,  because  of  the  increasingly 
critical  role  retirement  plans  will  have 
to  play  in  the  well-being  of  older 
Americans,  this  legislation  would  en- 
courage retirement  plans  to  deliver 
adequate  Ijenefits  to  a  wider  spectrum 
of  workers  In  retirement  through 
broadened  coverage,  earlier  vesting, 
more  effective  rollover  preretirement 
distributions,  and  limitations  on  pen- 
sion Integration. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  discuss  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  describe  the 
way  this  legislation  was  developed. 
Over  the  last  9  months,  we  have  been 
working  with  a  group  of  pension  ex- 
perts who  work  for  private  corpora- 
tions, labor  organizations,  and  pension 
consulting  firms  to  develop  a  cohesive 
retirement  policy  that  can  address  the 
concerns  of  a  variety  of  interests.  In 
August,  we  circulated  a  draft  of  this 
bill  for  comments  from  a  broad  range 
of  organizations.  1  was  heartened  by 
the  reception  that  the  draft  received 
Eind  the  thoughtful  and  constructive 
comments  we  received  from  many  or- 
ganizations. We  have  been  able  to  re- 
spond to  most  of  them  in  making 
modifications  In  this  draft.  We  contin- 
ue to  encourage  further  comments  and 
suggestions  on  this  legislation  as  we 
work  to  guide  it  through  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

COVCRAGE 

Two  approaches  are  adopted  In  this 
legislation  to  expand  pension  cover- 
age. The  first  is  Intended  to  expand 


coverage  among  firms  that  already 
sponsor  pension  plans,  and  the  second 
to  Increase  the  adoption  of  pension 
plans  by  small  firms  that  have  not  of- 
fered them  In  the  past. 

The  legislation  would  expand  cover- 
age among  firms  with  pension  plans  by 
limiting  the  opportunities  now  avail- 
able to  exclude  classifications  of  em- 
ployees from  coverage.  These  provi- 
sions respond  to  a  concern  that  under 
current  rules  employers  have  broad 
discretion  to  exclude  groups  of  work- 
ers from  coverage.  ERISA  provided  a 
number  of  statutory  exclusions  from 
coverage,  including  the  exclusion  of 
workers  who  are  part  time— working 
less  than  1.000  hours  per  year— young- 
er than  age  21.  or  have  less  than  a 
year  of  service.  Most  people  probably 
believe  these  are  the  only  groups  that 
can  be  excluded  from  coverage.  The 
law.  however,  only  requires  that  70 
percent  of  the  remaining  workers  be 
covered— fewer  under  plans  that  re- 
quire employee  contributions.  In  addi- 
tion, plans  may  cover  an  even  smaller 
percentage  by  excluding  groups  of 
workers  as  long  as  the  classification  of 
those  covered  is  not  discriminatory  in 
favor  of  the  highly  paid. 

The  potential  for  abuse  is  evidenced 
by  the  testimony  of  Madeline  S. 
before  a  hearing  I  chaired  on  June  14 
this  year  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  Although  she  has  worked  for 
the  same  New  York  bank  for  23  years, 
working  more  than  the  ERISA  mini- 
mum of  1.000  hours  a  year,  her  em- 
ployer has  classified  her  as  an  hourly 
employee  and  has  excluded  her.  and 
others  like  her.  from  participating  in 
the  bank's  pension  plans. 

The  coverage  provision  in  this  bill 
would  not  modify  the  statutory  exclu- 
sions from  coverage  of  part-time,  very 
young,  or  newly  hired  workers.  It 
would  require  a  more  complete  cover- 
age of  the  remaining  workers  The 
basic  concept  behind  it  is  that  employ- 
ees working  side  by  side  in  the  same 
plant  or  product  line  should  not  be 
treated  differently  under  the  pension 
plan.  All  workers  in  a  single  business 
division  with  earnings  below  the  Social 
Security  taxable  wage  base  ($39,600) 
would  have  to  be  covered  under  some 
plan,  and  all  plans  offered  In  a  busi- 
ness division  would  have  to  be  compa- 
rable. It  should  be  noted  that  this  pro- 
vision would  extend  coverage  to  nearly 
all  workers,  since  only  6  percent  of  the 
work  force  have  earnings  above  the 
Social  Security  wage  base.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  employers  will  provide 
adequate  retirement  benefits  for 
upper  management  and  highly  paid 
employees  without  a  coverage  require- 
ment. 

The  bill  includes  a  special  coverage 
rule  for  plans  which  require  employee 
contributions  as  a  condition  for  par- 
ticipation. Because  of  the  contributory 
requirement,  participation  in  these 
plans  is  voluntary.  While  we  feel  that 


public  policy  should  encourage  volun- 
tary savings  for  retirement,  we  are 
also  concerned  that  voluntary  savings 
vehicles  may  begin  to  replace  employ- 
er-financed retirement  programs 
which  have  traditionally  had  much 
broader  participation.  It  is  Important 
if  voluntary  savings  plans  are  to  satis- 
fy social  policy  objectives  for  provid- 
ing retirement  Income  that  they  main- 
tain a  standard  of  broad  participation. 
The  original  draft  of  this  bill,  circulat- 
ed for  conunent  on  August  1,  required 
that  70  percent  of  eligible  employees 
actually  participate  in  a  contributory 
plan.  Several  who  commented  noted 
that  this  standard  would  be  too  high 
for  a  contributory  plan  if  distributions 
from  these  plans  were  limited.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  concern,  we  have  re- 
duced the  participation  requirement 
to  60  percent  for  contributory  plans 
that  supplement  a  fundamental  retire- 
ment plan  and  are  not  used  to  provide 
the  meaningful  retirement  benefit  for 
nonretirement  savings  plan  qualifica- 
tion. 

Where  companies  operate  multiple 
business  divisions— that  is,  they  have 
clearly  distinct  product  lines  or  widely 
separated  locations— this  bill  would 
permit  them  to  maintain  distinct  and 
noncomparable  retirement  plans  in 
each  division,  or  even  to  maintain  no 
plan  in  some  divisions.  In  any  division 
In  which  they  operate  a  plan,  however, 
they  would  have  to  fully  cover  every- 
one with  earnings  below  the  Social  Se- 
curity wage  base.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  permit  employers  to 
retain  flexibility  in  fitting  retirement 
benefits  to  the  needs  of  their  labor 
force  and  to  permit  companies  to  spin 
off  joint  ventures,  initiate  innovative 
projects,  or  acquire  subsidiaries  with- 
out having  retirement  plan  coverage 
rules  interfere  in  these  business  deci- 
sions. 

To  prevent  employers  from  setting 
up  or  defining  business  divisions  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  carving  out  groups 
of  workers,  the  bill  would  require  that, 
in  the  aggregate,  a  corporation  or  con- 
trolled group  cover  80  percent  of  the 
workers  with  earnings  below  the 
Social  Security  wage  base  under  a  re- 
tirement plan.  Several  of  those  com- 
menting on  a  draft  of  this  bill  circulat- 
ed in  August  noted  that  a  strict  80-per- 
cent coverage  requirement  could  influ- 
ence employment  or  other  business  de- 
cisions of  employers.  A  company 
might  avoid  hiring  workers  in  a  non- 
covered  division  to  keep  the  propor- 
tion of  noncovered  workers  below  20 
percent,  or  a  company  may  be  discour- 
aged from  acquiring  a  noncovered  sub- 
sidiary because  the  acquisition  would 
disqualify  the  retirement  plans  in 
their  other  subsidiaries. 

While  we  are  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  an  aggregate  test,  we  are 
also  concerned  that  in  the  absence  of 
some  overall  requirement,  companies 
would  be  encouraged  to  set  up  a  home 


office  or  white  collar  division  to  avoid 
covering  other  workers  under  pen- 
sions. We  have  added  special  rules  to 
make  the  aggregate  test  a  "rolling 
test"— that  is,  an  average  over  time 
and  not  a  fixed  amoimt  in  any  one 
year— and  to  provide  a  grace  period  for 
acquisitions.  We  are  interested  in 
hearing  of  other  ways  the  test  might 
be  structured  to  prevent  abuse  with- 
out interfering  In  normal  business 
transactions. 

The  second  approach  taken  in  this 
legislation  to  expanding  coverage  is  to 
improve  the  incentives  for  small  em- 
ployers who  have  not  had  plans  in  the 
past  to  offer  plans.  While  the  most  sig- 
nificant gains  In  coverage  will  depend 
upon  the  adoption  of  plans  by  small 
firms,  it  is  difficult  to  encourage  small 
employers  to  adopt  pensions.  Small 
firms  are  often  discouraged  from  spon- 
soring a  pension  plan  for  their  employ- 
ees because  of  the  administrative  com- 
plexity Involved  in  adopting  and  ad- 
ministering a  pension  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, small  firms  often  have  low  profit 
margins  which  make  it  unlikely  that 
they  will  realize  any  tax  advantages 
from  providing  pensions. 

Under  current  law.  small  employers 
can  establish  simplified  employer  pen- 
sions [SEPSl  and  make  contributions 
on  behalf  of  employees.  While  these 
plans  are  simple  to  administer,  an  em- 
ployer paying  little  or  nothing  in  cor- 
porate taxes  may  have  no  incentive  to 
make  substantial  pension  contribu- 
tions. This  legislation  provides  em- 
ployers with  fewer  than  25  employees 
the  opportunity  to  let  employees  make 
tax-free  contributions  to  a  SEP 
through  voluntary  salary  deduction. 
This  change  in  law  would  combine  the 
two  most  attractive  features  to  small 
employers— the  simplicity  of  a  SEP 
and  the  tax  advantages  of  a  401(k)— in 
a  single  F>ension  vehicle.  Simplified 
nondiscrimination  rules  are  included 
to  ensure  that  with  voluntary  contri- 
butions the  SEP  still  broadly  benefits 
employees  without  requiring  the  com- 
plex discrimination  test  of  a  401(k) 
plan. 

VESTING 

The  majority  of  workers  participat- 
ing in  pension  plans  today  must  work 
for  10  years  for  the  same  employer 
before  they  become  entitled  to  any 
pension  benefit  under  the  plan  and 
most  workers  do  not  remain  on  the 
same  job  this  long.  More  importantly, 
workers  are  becoming  even  more 
mobile,  and  average  job  tenure  is  on 
the  decline.  Increasing  worker  mobili- 
ty will  weaken  the  ability  of  workers 
to  earn  pension  benefits  unless  retire- 
ment plans  can  adopt  to  the  change  in 
career  patterns. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  makes  a  simple  change  in  the 
law  to  accelerate  vesting.  Current  law- 
provides  three  different  vesting  op- 
tions, the  most  popular  of  which  is  10- 
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year  "cliff  vesting.  Under  our  legisla- 
tion, employers  could  adopt  any  vest- 
ing schedule  for  a  retirement  plan,  but 
would  be  required  to  have  fully  vested 
plan  participants  by  the  end  of  their 
5th  year  of  service.  Multiemployer 
plans  would  not  be  subject  to  this 
change  because  they  currently  enable 
workers  who  change  employers  in 
most  case  to  continue  earnings  bene- 
fits under  the  same  plan. 

Nonretirement  savings  plans  would 
be  required  to  vest  the  employer's  con- 
tributions more  rapidly  than  a  retire- 
ment plan.  Because  this  type  of  plan 
encourages  savings  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  and  accumulating  can  be 
readily  available  to  participants,  vest- 
ing is  required  after  a  year  of  service 
by  the  participant.  This  enables  em- 
ployees to  have  access  to  account  bal- 
ances for  more  immediate  needs  as 
contributions  are  made. 

PENSION  INTEGRATION 

The  changes  in  pension  integration 
rules  proposed  in  this  section  are  in- 
tended to  both  simplify  the  current 
rules  and  minimize  the  reduction  in 
pension  benefits  that  can  occur  as  a 
result  of  integration  with  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Essentially,  this  change  in  the  law 
would  shift  the  focus  of  Federal  policy 
from  a  concern  with  how  pension  inte- 
gration is  structured  to  a  concern  with 
the  ultimate  effect  of  integration  on 
pensions  benefits.  Current  rules  at- 
tempt to  specify  a  rational  relation- 
ship between  pension  benefits  and  the 
employer's  Social  Security  commit- 
ment. Employers  can  take  their  old 
age,  survivors  and  disability  insurance 
contributions  or  a  benefit  based  on 
them  into  acco'mt  In  establishing  a 
different  rate  of  contribution  or  bene- 
fit on  earnings  above  and  below  an  in- 
tegration level  which  is  based  on  the 
Social  Security  tax  base.  Alternatively, 
employers  can  reduce  benefits  by  no 
more  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
Social  Security  benefit.  The  problem 
with  this  approach  is  that  it  is  overly 
complex,  and  it  can  result  in  lower- 
paid  workers  receiving  no  pension  con- 
tributions or  benefits  while  higher- 
paid  workers  are  able  to  fully  benefit 
from  the  plan. 

The  new  integration  rules  proposed 
In  this  legislation  are  comparatively 
simple.  In  their  essence,  the  new  rules 
state  that  employers  cannot  provide  as 
a  result  of  integration,  less  than  half 
the  contribution  or  benefit  above  the 
integration  level  or  that  would  be  paid 
without  integration.  In  other  words, 
retirement  plans  can  use  differential 
contribution  or  benefit  rates  above 
and  below  the  integration  level,  but 
the  effect  cannot  be  to  have  a  rate 
above  the  level  more  than  twice  the 
rate  below  the  level.  Alternatively,  re- 
tirement plans  can  reduce  pension 
benefits  by  any  uniform  fraction  of 
Social  Security,  but  carmot  reduce  the 
pension  benefit  to  less  than  50  percent 


of   the   amount   that   would   be   paid 
without  integration. 

The  change  in  integration  rules  will 
have  the  effect  of  improving  pension 
benefits  for  lower-paid  workers  with- 
out forcing  employers  to  make  major 
changes  in  plan  design.  In  addition, 
the  greater  simplicity  of  these  rules 
should  reduce  the  administrative 
burden  for  employers  of  meeting  cur- 
rent integration  rules.  Some  critics  of 
pension  of  integration  suggest  that 
the  Congress  should  simply  outlaw 
this  practice  altogether.  They  argue 
that  the  employer's  ability  to  adjust 
pension  benefits  to  take  Social  Securi- 
ty into  account  is  Inherently  discrimi- 
natory, and  that  all  employees  should 
receive  uniform  benefits.  Most  em- 
ployers view  pension  integration  as  a 
fair  way  to  meet  reasonable,  income- 
replacement  goals  without  having  to 
adopt  complex  pension  plan  designs. 
In  fact.  Social  Security  replaces  a 
higher  proportion  of  preretirement 
earnings  for  a  lower-paid  worker  than 
it  does  for  a  higher-paid  worker.  As  a 
result,  pension  plans  replacing  a  uni- 
form percentage  of  earnings  could  re- 
place, in  combination  with  Social  Se- 
curity, a  proportion  of  earnings  that  Is 
too  low  for  higher-paid  workers  and 
higher  than  desired  for  lower-paid 
workers.  Where  Integration  is  prohib- 
ited, employers  would  most  likely 
make  adjustments  either  in  the  design 
of  their  qualified  retirement  plans  or 
by  offering  nonqualified  retirement 
plans  to  avoid  wide  variations  In  re- 
placement rates. 

CONTRIFUTION  AND  BENEFIT  LIMITS 

Currently,  employers  can  provide 
annual  contributions  to  a  defined  con- 
tribution plan  or  accrue  benefits  for 
employees  in  a  defined  benefit  plan 
subject  to  specified  limits  on  the 
amount  that  can  accumulate  for  any 
Individual.  For  a  defined  contribution 
plan,  contributions  may  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  25  percent  of  compensa- 
tion or  $30,000.  For  a  defined  benefit 
plan,  the  benefits  funded  under  the 
plan  cannot  exceed  100  percent  of 
compensation  or  $90,000.  Where  em- 
ployees are  covered  by  a  combination 
of  defined  benefit  and  defined  contri- 
bution plans,  contributions  and  bene- 
fits are  further  limited  by  a  complex, 
combined  limit  (defined  In  IRC  Code, 
section  4I5E).  In  the  past,  the  dollar 
limits  were  indexed  for  Inflation  so 
that  the  funding  of  pension  benefits 
could  remain  reasonably  stable  and 
the  maximum  benefit  funded  could 
remain  consistent  with  compensation 
levels  over  time.  Over  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  Congress  has  re- 
duced the  contribution  and  benefit 
limits  substantially  and  frozen  the  in- 
dexing at  the  $90,000  and  $30,000 
levels  until  1987. 

Recent  legislation  has  yielded  a 
policy  on  maximum  contributions  and 
benefits  that  makes  little  sense.  First, 
the  current  limits  encourage  managers 


and  owners  to  prefer  dtuned  contribu- 
tion plans  to  defined  benefit  plans. 
With  the  current  3-to-l  relationship 
between  benefit  and  contribution 
limits,  highly-paid  employees  can  ac- 
cumulate higher  pension  benefits  over 
a  normal  period  of  employment  under 
a  defined  contribution  plan  than  Is 
possible  under  a  defined  benefit  plan. 
In  addition,  highly  paid  Individuals 
who  have  multiple  plans  can  achieve 
the  highest  benefits  under  the  cur- 
rent, combined  limits  by  emphasizing 
defined  contributions.  Second,  the 
lack  of  indexing  in  the  benefit  and 
contribution  limits  makes  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  employers  to  ade- 
quately fund  plans  to  provide  future 
retirement  benefits  to  todays  young- 
er, middle-income  workers.  It  also  en- 
courages employers  to  adopt  nonqual- 
ified retirement  plans  (which  are  not 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Tax 
Code)  to  provide  benefits  to  highly 
paid  workers— further  reducing  the 
scope  of  pension  arrangements  that 
are  required  to  meet  minimum  stand- 
ards for  coverage  and  benefit  delivery. 

This  legislation  proposes  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  structure  of  the 
section  415  limits,  with  the  Intent  of 
encouraging  through  these  limits  a 
more  stable  and  reasoned  approach  to 
limiting  tax-supported  pension  accu- 
mulations. Two  new  concepts  are  in- 
troduced in  this  legislation:  wage-relat- 
ed contribution  and  benefit  limits;  and 
a  simplified  relationship  between 
these  limits  that  would  eliminate  the 
combined  limit  and  establish  roughly 
equivalent  levels  based  on  a  4-to-l  rela- 
tionship between  contributions  and 
benefits.  This  policy  in  intended  to  be 
neutral  with  regard  to  the  choice  be- 
tween defined  contribution  and  de- 
fined benefit  plans  and  to  establish 
limits  which  bear  a  stable  relationship 
to  wages  over  time. 

This  legislation  would  establish 
wage-related  pension  limits  In  recogni- 
tion that  pension  benefits  are  based  on 
wages,  and  stability  In  pension  replace- 
ment rates  and  funding  requires  a 
fixed  relationship  to  wages  over  time. 
The  pension  limits  would  be  set  in  re- 
lation to  the  Social  Security  taxable 
wage  base,  partly  because  It  Is  a  handy 
mechanism— the  taxable  wage  base  is 
automatically  adjusted  annually  for 
the  Increase  in  average  wages,  and 
partly  becaus*'  pensions  already  ere 
designed  to  supplement  Social  Securi- 
ty, and  It  Is  sound  policy  to  relate  fea- 
tures of  the  pension  system  to  Social 
Security  levels.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  contribution  and  benefit 
levels  and  the  wage  base  is  actually 
quite  simple:  The  dollar  contribution 
limits  would  be  50  percent,  and  the 
dollar  benefit  limits  would  be  200  per- 
cent. Under  a  S-percent-wage-growth 
assumption,  the  defined-beneflt  limit 
would  be  $91,800  and  the  defined -con- 
tribution   limit   would   be   $22,950    In 
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1988  when  Indexing  resumes  on  the 
current  limits  of  $90,000  and  $30,000. 

The  elimination  of  the  combined 
limit  Is  an  additional  change  which 
simplifies  the  administrative  burden 
on  plan  sponsors.  Under  our  provision, 
there  Is  no  reduction  In  the  limits  for 
combined  defined-benefit  and  defined- 
contribution  plans,  although  all  de- 
fined-contrlbution  plans  are  subject  to 
somewhat  lower  limits  then  they  are 
permitted  under  current  law.  While 
this  permits  individuals  to  accumulate 
more  under  a  combination  of  plans 
than  they  can  accumulate  under  any 
single  plan.  It  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
storing some  degree  of  parity  between 
defined-beneflt  and  deflned-contribu- 
tlon  plans  In  terms  of  the  benefit  accu- 
mulations possible  under  each.  In  ad- 
dition, the  accumulation  possible  at 
high  levels  of  Income  under  a  variety 
of  plan  arrangements  over  a  working 
career  is  roughly  the  same  under  our 
new  limits  as  the  accumulation  possi- 
ble under  the  current,  combined 
limits. 

Although  this  legislation  has  to- 
posed  uniform  rules  for  retirement 
and  nonretlrement  plans  In  general, 
one  set  of  unique  rules— the  so-called 
top  heavy  rules— remain  left  un- 
touched by  this  bill.  We  recognize  that 
it  is  awkward  to  leave  a  series  of  spe- 
cial rules  based  largely  on  plan  size  In 
place  in  a  bill  purporting  to  establish 
consistent  policy  for  employer-spon- 
sored plans.  Once  the  kinds  of  benefit 
protections  provided  to  employees  of 
small  firms  through  the  topheavy 
rules  are  adopted  more  broadly,  these 
special  rules  and  the  elaborate  defini- 
tions of  topheavy  plans  should  be 
dropped  from  the  Intemad  Revenue 
Code. 

DISTRIBUTIONS 

The  rules  governing  distributions 
from  retirement  plans  are  key  to  im- 
proving the  delivery  of  retirement 
benefits  in  the  future.  Currently,  a  va- 
riety of  distribution  rules  apply  to 
pension  profits-sharing,  and  stock 
bonus  plans.  Some  plans  can  provide 
distributions  to  remployees  while  they 
still  work  for  their  employers.  All 
plans  can  provide  a  distributions  to  de- 
parting workers,  although  not  all 
plans  do.  Employers  can  make  manda- 
tory distributions  to  employees  with- 
out their  consent  if  the  accured  pen- 
sion is  $3,500  or  less.  More  than  half 
(56  percent)  of  the  workers  covered  by 
employer-sponsored  plans  are  in  plans 
that  will  provide  some  form  of  lump- 
sum cash  distribution  when  they  leave 
the  employer  prior  to  retirement. 

Federal  policy  has  been  ambivalent 
on  the  question  of  whether  workers 
should  be  encouraged  to  retain  prere- 
tirement distributions  for  retirement. 
On  the  one  hand.  The  Congress  has 
encouraged  workers  to  save  their 
lump-sum  amounts  bv  permitting  a 
continued  deferral  of  taxes  on 
amounts  that  are  rolled  into  an  indi- 


vidual retirement  .arrangement  [IRA] 
within  60  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Congress  has  encouraged  workers  to 
spend  their  lump-sum  distributions  by 
permitting  them  to  pay  ariifically  low 
ta^es  on  amounts  they  don't  roll  over 
under  the  unique  "lO-yea;-  forward 
averaging"  provision.  The  10-year  for- 
ward averaging  provision  results  In  a 
especially  low  tax  payment  because  it 
computes  the  tax  rale  as  if  the  individ- 
ual has  no  other  income  and  is  receiv- 
ing the  distribution  In  10  aruiual  In- 
stallments. 

Federal  policy  has  not  been  effective 
In  encouraging  plans  and  participants 
to  retain  retirement  accumlatlons  for 
retirement  needs.  Recent  evidence  sug- 
gests that  most  workers  who  receive  a 
lump-sum  distribution  consume  it  and 
do  not  save  it  for  retirement.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  distributions 
appear  to  be  rolled  over  in  retirement 
savings  accounts. 

This  legislation  would  increase 
future  retirement  Income  by  encourag- 
ing the  retention  of  retention  of 
amounts  accumulated  for  retirement 
until  retirement  occurs.  Retirement 
plans  would  be  encouraged  to  distrib- 
ute benefits  to  participants  at  retire- 
ment in  the  form  of  periodic  payments 
over  their  remaining  lives.  Benefits 
could  be  distributed  in  other  forms  to 
participants,  or  their  beneficiaries, 
upon  the  participant's  death,  disabil- 
ity, or  separation  from  service  after 
age  59V2.  Otherwise,  benefit  accruals 
would  have  to  be  transferred  directly 
to  a  participant's  IRA.  Amounts  depos- 
ited directly  in  an  IRA  would  be  more 
likely  to  remain  there  and  less  likely 
to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  bill 
would  increase  the  IRA  withdrawal 
penalty  to  discourage  the  use  of  IRA's 
for  short-term  savings  purposes.  The 
bill  would  also  repeal  10-year  forward 
averaging  and  capital  gains  treatment 
of  lump-sum  distributions. 

Several  of  those  commenting  on  the 
pension  legislation  questioned  the  use 
of  age  59V2  as  a  target  retirement  age, 
rather  than  a  lower  age  consistent 
with  ages  at  which  workers  now  often 
retire— for  example,  age  55.  It  is  not 
our  intent  in  borrowing  this  age  from 
current  law  to  express  any  Federal 
policy  on  the  appropriate  age  of  retire- 
ment or  to  suggest  a  national  retire- 
ment age.  In  fact,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  this  bill  clearly  states  that  the 
age  of  retirement  should  be  an  individ- 
ual decision,  and  that  workers  should 
be  encouraged  by  public  policy  to  con- 
tinue working  throughout  their  pro- 
ductive years.  The  recent  increase 
from  age  65  to  age  67  in  the  age  for 
the  payment  of  full  Social  Security 
benefits  in  the  future  would  suggest 
that  if  the  Congress  is  taking  any  posi- 
tion on  this  issue,  it  Is  to  encourage 
later  not  earlier  retirement.  For  the 
purposes  of  defining  an  age  after 
which  more  liberal  distribution  rules 


would  apply,  it  was  sufficient  in  this 
bill  to  retain  current  law. 

EITECTIVE  DATE 

Finally,  we  are  acutely  aware  that 
any  pension  legislation— even  that 
which  may  simplify  some  require- 
ments—has a  disruptive  effect  on  the 
employer-sponsored  plans.  In  the  past 
3  years  alone,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted three  substantial  laws  affecting 
pension  plans.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  legislate 
pension  changes  In  the  coming  years, 
even  If  the  changes  proposed  in  this 
legislation  are  not  enacted. 

To  reduce  the  disruptive  influence  of 
this  legislation,  we  have  drafted  sub- 
stantially deferred  effective  dates.  In 
no  case  would  changes  become  effec- 
tive within  the  first  2  years  after  en- 
actment. Thereafter,  employers  would 
have  to  include  the  changes  whenever 
they  amended  their  plans,  and  in  no 
case  later  than  the  end  of  1990.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  idea  of  timing 
future  pensions  changes  to  become  ef- 
fective every  5  years  can  catch  on  in 
the  Congress,  so  that  the  need  to 
make  plan  amendments  can  be  mini- 
mized. 

CONCLDSIOn 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  reit- 
erate that  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  help  guide  diffuse  pension  and  tax 
laws  toward  the  goal  of  enhancing  re- 
tirement security.  We  have  incorporat- 
ed a  substantial  number  of  proposals 
in  this  bill,  and  there  are  as  many  that 
we  could  have  Included,  but  did  not.  I 
am  most  greatful  to  the  small  group  of 
pension  experts  who  gave  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  their  time  and  valua- 
ble insight  to  the  preparation  of  this 
legislation,  I  am  also  greateful  to  the 
many  organizations  and  Individuals 
who  took  the  time  to  carefully  review 
our  earlier  draft  and  suggest 
changes— most  of  which  we  were  able 
to  incorporate.  We  have  attempted.  In 
developing  this  legislation,  to  think 
through  and  test  out  some  of  the  con- 
sequences before  introducing  the  bill. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  Members  of 
both  Chambers  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  help  us  work  on  taking  this 
first  effort  and  fashioning  it  Into  a  na- 
tional retirement  Income  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bUl  appear  in  the 
Record  following  this  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1784 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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ployee pensions  prohibited. 

Sec.  254.  Wage-based    contribution    limita- 
tions under  simplified  employ- 
ee pensions. 
Subtitle  G-Effectlve  Date 

Sec.  261.  Effective  date. 

SEC.  i.  FINDINGS  AND  DECI-AKATION  OF  POLICY; 
NATIONAL  RETIRE.MENT  INCOME 
POLICY  GOAI.S. 

(a)  PiNBiNGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  growth  in  the  size,  .scope,  and 
number  of  employee  pension  benefit  plans 
has  been  substantial  over  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century: 

(2)  since  the  enactment  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 
the  number  of  workers  and  their  families  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  these  plans  has  stead- 
ily increased: 

(3)  for  most  worlters  and  their  families  the 
benefits  paid  by  employee  pension  benefit 
plans  are  a  necessary  supplement  to  bene- 
fits received  through  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  under  title 
11  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 

(4)  although  the  number  of  participants 
covered  under  these  plans  has  increased, 
nearly  half  of  current  workers  are  not  cov- 
ered under  any  plan,  and  that  percentage 
has  remained  relatively  constant  for  the 
past  decade; 

(5)  even  among  workers  covered  by  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plans,  only  50  per- 
cent of  those  covered  are  currently  entitled 
to  receive  benefits  from  those  plans: 

(6)  the  current  rules  regarding  coverage, 
vesting,  and  integration  of  employee  pen- 
sion benefit  plans  with  benefits  under  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  tend  to  Impede  the  policy  goals  of 
broadening  of  coverage  and  Improving  bene- 
fit delivery,  particularly  for  mobile  workers; 

(7)  current  incentives  for  plan  formation 
have  been  inadequate  and  special  incentives 
are  needed  to  encourage  small  businesses  to 
establish  employee  pension  benefit  plans; 

(8)  the  lack  of  consistency  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  rules  governing  various  types  of 
employee  pension  benefit  plans  has  led  to 
an  erosion  of  the  fundamental  concept  that 
retirement  plains  should  provide  retirement 
benefits; 

(9)  the  frequency  with  which  legislative 
changes  affecting  employee  pension  benefit 
plans  have  been  enacted  over  the  past 
decade  have  led  to  both  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  law  requires  and  substantial  addi- 


tional administrative  expenses  for  such 
plBLDs  which,  in  turn,  has  discouraged  the 
growth  and  development  of  employee  pen- 
sion benefit  plans:  sind 

(10)  the  lack  of  an  articulated  national  re- 
tirement income  policy  has  encouraged  such 
frequent  and  piecemeal  changes. 

(b)  Declaration  of  Policy.— It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  Act  to  ar- 
ticulate certain  basic  national  retirement 
income  policy  goals  and  to  make  certain 
changes  to  the  Binployee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  pursuance  of 
these  goals. 

(c)  National  Retirement  Income  Policy 
Goals.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  following  national  retirement  income 
policy  goals  should  be  pursued: 

(1)  The  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  should  be  the  universal 
and  fundamental  source  of  retirement 
income  security  for  each  American. 

(2)  Retirement  benefits  provided  by  such 
program  should  t>e  supplemented  with  bene 
fits  provided  from  employer-financed  retire- 
ment plans. 

(3)  Retirement  benefits  provided  by  such 
program  and  employer-financed  pensions 
should  be  supplemented  by  individual  sav- 
ings for  retirement. 

(4)  The  current  voluntary  system  of  em- 
ployer-sponsored retirement  plans  should  be 
retained;  and  the  growth  and  development 
of  such  plans  should  be  encouraged. 

(5)  Although  the  age  of  retirement  should 
t>e  an  individual  decision,  workers  should  be 
encouraged  by  public  policy  to  remain  in 
the  work  force  throughout  their  productive 
years. 

(6)  Employer-sponsored  retirement  plans 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  deliver  ade- 
quate retirement  benefits  to  workers  with  a 
variety  of  career  patterns. 

(7)  Benefits  which  are  accumulated  for  re- 
tirement should  be  retained  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(8)  Although  elective  approaches  to  retire- 
ment savings  may  be  useful  In  supplement- 
ing employer-financed  retirement  benefits, 
public  policy  should  be  developed  with  the 
recognition  t!>at  c"  ,  loyer-financed  retire- 
ment programs  can  be  more  effective  in  de- 
livering benefits  to  a  broad  cross-section  of 
the  population. 

(9)  Employer-sponsored  savings  for  pur- 
poses other  than  retirement  should  be  en- 
couraged for  employees  participating  in  a 
meaningful  retirement  progrram. 

(10)  To  the  extent  possible,  retirement 
Income  should  be  provided  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
an  employee's  preretirement  standard  of 
living  throughout  retirement. 

TITLE  l-.\MENI)MENTS  T<)  THE  EMPLOYEE 
RETIREMENT  I.NCOME  SECl'RITY  ACT  OK 
l»74 

Subtitle  A— Participation  Requirem«nta 

SBC.    101     retirement    PljlNS    AND    NONRITIRE- 
MENT  SAVINGS  PIJU«IS. 

Section  3  of  the  Elmployee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (relating  to 
definitions)  (29  U.S.C.  1002)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(41)  Retirement  Plan  and  Nonretire- 
MENT  Savings  Plan — 

"(A)  Retirement  plan.— The  term  retire- 
ment plan'  means  a  pension  plan  which 
meets  the  retirement  income  requirements 
of  section  211. 
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(Bi  Nonretirement  savings  plan— The 
term  nonretlrement  savings  plan'  means  a 
pension  plan  which  is  not  a  retirement  plan. 

•(C)  Conversion  restriction— No  amend- 
ment to  a  retirement  plan  shall  be  treated 
as  having  the  effect  of  converting  the  retire- 
ment plan  to  a  nonretirement  savings 
plan.  ". 

sec  102  RETIREMENT  INCOME  REtJl'lREMENTS 

Part  2  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  E:m- 
ployee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (relating  to  participation  and  vesting) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  211  as  section 
212:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  210  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

"RETIREMENT  INCOME  REQUIREMENTS 

■Sec.  211.  (a)  In  General.-A  plan  Is  a  re- 
tirement plan  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3(41 )( A))  and  meets  the  retirement 
income  requirements  of  this  section  only  if 

the  plan— 

"(1)  provides  for  distribution  of  the  ac- 
crued benefit  with  respect  to  each  partici- 
pant commencing  not  earlier  than  upon— 
"(A)  the  later  of— 

(i)  the  participant's  attainment  of  any 
age  at  or  above  age  59 Vi,  or 

"(11)    the    participant's    separation    from 
service. 
"(B)  the  participant's  disability,  or 
"(C)  the  participant's  death, 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  any  such  distribu- 
tion other  than  upon  disability  or  death,  the 
plan  may  provide  for  such  distribution  upon 
separation  from  sen'ice  earlier  than  is  al- 
lowed under  subparagraph  (A)  If  such  distri- 
bution is  In  a  retirement  Income  form  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  and 

■■(2)  provides  for  the  distribution  com- 
mencing not  later  than  the  later  of— 

"(A)  the  end  of  the  plan  year  In  which  the 
employee  attains  age  70Vj,  or 

•(B)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  other 
than  an  owner-employee  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954),  the  end  of  the  plan  year 
in  which  the  employee  retires. 

"(b)  RETIREMENT  INCOME  FoRMS.— The  re- 
tirement income  forms  described  In  this  sub- 
section are  the  following: 

"(Da  distribution  in  the  form  of— 

"(A)  an  annuity  for  the  life  of  the  partici- 
pant, 

"(B)  a  qualified  Joint  and  survivor  annuity 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  205(d)),  or 

■(C)  a  level  distribution  over  life  expect- 
ancy (which  may  be  adjusted  not  more  fre- 
quently than  annually  to  account  for 
changes  in  life  expectancy  and  reasonable 
a&.<umptions  based  on  previous  Investment 
peri'ormance  under  the  plan). 

"(2/  a  distribution  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  adjusted  to  allow  for  periodic  supple- 
ments which— 

"(A)  terminate  upon  commencement  of 
entitlement  to  benefits  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  tind 

■•(B)  after  adding  benefits  otherwise  paid 
under  the  plan  for  periods  for  which  such 
supplements  are  paid,  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  projected  total  benefits  under 
such  title  II  and  the  plan  upon  such  com- 
mencement of  entitlement,  or 

■■(3)  benefits  In  the  event  of  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  disability  referred  to  In  section  3(  1 ). 

■•(c)  Special  Rule  Relating  to  Transpers 
From  Plans  Directly  to  Individual  Re- 
tirement Accounts  or  Annuities  or  to 
O-rHER  Retirement  Plans— A  plan  shall  not 
be  treated  as  failing  to  meet  the  retirement 
Income  requirements  of  this  section  solely 


because  the  plan  provides  for  a  direct  trans- 
fer to  an  individual  retirement  account 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  408(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  to  an  Indi- 
vidual retirement  annuity  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  408(b)  of  such  Code),  or  to  an- 
other retirement  plan  (which  provides  for 
acceptance  of  such  transfers )  of  the  accrued 
benefit  with  respect  to  the  participant  upon 
the  participant's  separation  from  service 
under  the  plan  in  accordance  with  section 
203(e).". 

SEC.    103.    MAINTENANCE    OF    ADEQCATE    RETIRE- 
MENT plan  COVERAGE. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  2  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (relating  to  participa- 
tion and  vesting)  (as  amended  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  title)  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  212  as  section 
213:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  211  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"PLAN  coverage  REQUIREMENTS  APPLICABLE  TO 

employer 

■Sec.  212.  (a)  In  General.— Each  employer 
maintaining  a  pension  plan  for  an  employee 
In  the  employer's  relevant  work  force  shall 
meet  the  coverage  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. An  employer  meets  the  coverage  re- 
quirements of  this  section  if  each  employee 
who  is  In  the  employer's  relevant  work  force 
and  who  is  under  the  social  security  contri- 
bution and  benefit  base  is  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  a  retirement  plan  maintained  by  the 
employer. 

"(b)  Special  Rules  in  the  Case  of  Allow- 
able Subdivisions  of  the  Relevant  Work 
Force.— In  any  case  In  which  the  relevant 
work  force  of  the  employer  consists  of  two 
or  more  allowable  subdi\'islons,  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  met 
if  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  are  met. 

"(1)  80-PERCENT  COVERAGE  REQUIREMENT  — 

■■(A)  In  GENERAL.— The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  if— 

■■(i)  the  employer's  coverage  percentage  as 
of  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  em- 
ployer is  at  least  80  percent,  or 

■■(11)  the  average  of  the  employer's  cover- 
age percentages  as  of  the  end  of  each  of  the 
last  5  fiscal  years  of  the  employer  (or  all 
preceding  fiscal  years  of  the  employer  If  less 
than  5)  Is  at  least  80  percent. 

"(B)  Coverage  percentage  defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  cover- 
age percentage,  in  connection  with  any  em- 
ployer, means  the  percentage  of  the  rele- 
vant work  force  of  the  employer  constitut- 
ing employees  who  are  under  the  social  se- 
curity contribution  and  benefit  base  and  are 
eligible  for  participation  In  a  retirement 
plan  maintained  by  the  employer. 

■■(2)  Total  coverage  required  in  any  al- 
lowable StTBDIVISION  IN  WHICH  AJTY  COVER- 
AGE IS  PROVIDED.— The  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  are  met  If.  in  each  allowable  sub- 
division in  which  one  or  more  employees  are 
eligible  to  participate  In  a  retirement  plan 
maintained  by  the  employer,  each  employee 
who  is  under  the  social  security  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  is  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  a  retirement  plan  maintained  by  the 
employer. 

■■(c)  REQUiREMEirrs  May  Be  Met  by  Main- 
tenance OF  Two  OR  More  Plans.— The  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  to  the 
extent  they  require  maintenance  by  an  em- 
ployer of  a  retirement  plan  with  respect  to 
any  employee,  may  be  met  by  maintenance 
by  the  employer  of  one  of  more  retirement 


plans  in  at  least  one  of  which  the  employee 
is  eligible  to  participate. 

■•(d)  Special  Rule  fob  Contributory 
Plans.— 

■■(1)  In  GENERAL— In  the  case  of  a  retire- 
ment plan  providing  for  mandatory  contri- 
butions, the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  treated  as  met  only  If  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  employees  made  eligible  to 
participate  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a)  or  (bXl)  actually  participate 

■■(2)  Increase  ih  required  percentage  for 

plans    providing     SUBSTANTIAl    BENEFITS.— In 

the  case  of  a  plan  wuh  respect  to  which  the 
applicable  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  213  are  met.  the  phrase 
•70  percent  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
phrase  60  percent  •  In  paragraph  (1). 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Relevawt  work  force.— The  term 
relevant  work  force'  of  an  employer  means 
all  employees  of  the  employer,  excluding 
any  employee  who— 

■•(A)  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
participation  In  any  pension  plan  estab- 
lished or  maintained  by  the  employer  solely 
by  reason  of  failure  to  satisfy  minimum  age 
or  ser\ice  requirements  prescribed  by  such 
plan  as  a  condition  of  participation  in  such 
plan, 

•■(B)  Is  not  a  participant  in  an>  pension 
plan  established  or  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployer and  Is  included  In  a  unit  of  employ- 
ees covered  by  an  agreement  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  to  be  a  collective  bargaining 
tigreement  between  employee  representa- 
tives and  one  or  more  employers.  If  there  is 
evidence  that  retirement  benefits  were  the 
subject  of  good  faith  bargaining  between 
such  employee  representatives  and  such  em- 
ployer or  employers, 

■■(C)  Is  Included  in  a  unit  of  employees 
covered  by  an  agreement  pursuant  to  which 
a  plan  is  maintained  by  the  employer  and 
which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  between  air  pUota 
represented  tn  accordance  with  title  II  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  one  or  more  em- 
ployers (unless  the  principal  duties  of  such 
employee  are  not  customarily  performed 
aboard  aircraft  in  flight),  or 

■■(D)  is  a  nonresident  alien  and  receives  no 
earned  income  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 911(d)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  from  the  employer  which  consti- 
tutes Income  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 861(a)(3)  of  such  Code). 

■■(2)  Under  the  social  security  contribu- 
tion AND  benefit  base.— An  employee  is 
■under  the  social  security  contribution  and 
benefit  base'  if  the  employee's  compensa- 
tion is  at  a  rate  less  than  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  under  section  230  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

'■(3)  Allowable  subdivision.— The  term 
■allowable  subdivision^  of  a  relevant  work 
force  means— 

■■(A)  a  portion  of  the  relevant  work  force 
consisting  of  so  much  of  such  relevant  work 
force  as  serves  in  the  work  force  of  a  sepa- 
rate business  unit  of  the  employer,  as  de- 
fined tn  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  distinguishing  such  unit  solely  on 
the  basis  of  its  distinct  locality  or  its  sepa- 
rate product  line,  and 

•■(B)  the  portion  of  the  relevant  work 
force  consisting  of  so  much  of  such  relevant 
work  force  as  does  not  serve  In  the  work 
force  of  any  such  separate  business  unit. 

■'(4)  Mandatory  coNTRiBtmoNs.- The 
term  ■mandatory  contributions',  in  connec- 
tion with  a  participant  In  a  plan,  means 
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amounts  contributed  to  the  plan  by  the  par- 
ticipant which  are  required  us  a  condition  of 
employment,  as  a  condition  of  participation 
in  the  plan,  or  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
benefits  under  the  plan  attributable  to  em- 
ployer contributions.". 

(b)  Elimination  or  3-Year  Rul*  Under 
MiNiMtTM  Participation  Standards.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  202(a)<l)  of  such 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  1052(a)(l)(B)>  Is  amended  by 
strilcing  out  "(BMi)  In  the  case  of  any  plan 
which  provides"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  plan  main- 
tained" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  In 
the  case  of  any  plan  maintained". 

SEC.  IM.  RETIRE.MENT  PLAN  COVERAGE  REQtlREI) 
AS  PRt;REQUI8ITE  KOR  NONRETIRF. 
MENT  SAVINGS  PLAN  COVERAGE. 

Part  2  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
title)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  213  as  section 
214:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  212  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"retirement  plan  coverage  required  as  pre- 
requisite rOR  NONRrriREMENT  SAVINGS 
PLAN  COVERAGE 

"Sec.  213.  An  employer  may  not  maintain 
a  nonretlrement  savings  pltm,  in  which  any 
employee  within  the  relevant  worli  force 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  211(e)(1))  of 
the  employer  maintaining  the  plan  is  eligi- 
ble to  participate,  unless,  under  at  least  one 
retirement  plan  which  Is  maintained  by  the 
employer  and  in  which  the  employee  is  eligi- 
ble to  participate- 

"(1)  in  any  case  in  which  such  retirement 
plan  is  a  defined  benefit  plan,  the  accrued 
l)enefit  of  each  participant  is  equivalent  to 
an  amount  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
compensation  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 415  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  and  such  percentage  equals  or  exceeds 
the  product  derived  by  multiplying  the  par- 
ticipant's years  of  participation  required  to 
be  taken  into  account  under  section  204  by 
0.5  percent,  or 

"(2)  in  any  case  in  which  such  retirement 
plan  is  a  defined  contribution  plan,  the  em- 
ployer contribution  with  respect  to  each 
participant  for  each  plan  year  is  not  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  participant's  compen- 
sation (within  the  meaning  of  section  415  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  such 
plan  year.". 

Subtitle  B — LimitationH  on  ContributlonH  and 
BenefiU 

SEC.  III.  CASH  OR  DEFERRED  ARRANGEMENTS 
UNDER  RETIREMENT  PLANS. 

Part  2  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
title)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  214  as  section 
215:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  213  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  General  Rule.— A  plan  may 
include  a  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  only 
If  such  plan  is  a  retirement  plan  and  such 
arrangement  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Cash  or  Deterred  Arrangement.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  is  any  arrangement 
which  is  part  of  a  plan  and  under  which  a 
covered  employee  may  elect  to  have  the  em- 
ployer make  payments— 

"(1)  as  contributions  to  a  trust  under  the 
plan  on  behalf  of  the  employee,  or 

"(2)  to  the  employee  directly  In  cash. 


"(c)  NoNfORrEiTABiLiTY.- A  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  section  only  if  it  provides  that  an  em- 
ployee's right  to  the  employee's  accrued 
l>eneflt  derived  from  employer  contributions 
made  to  the  trust  pursuant  to  the  employ- 
ee's election  Is  nonforfeitable. 

"(d)  Application  or  Discrimination 
Standards.— 

"(1)  Relationship  between  deferral  per- 
centages or  HIGHLY  COMPENSATED  EMPLOYEES 
AND  OTHER  ELIGIBLE  EMPLOYEES.— 

"(A)  Alternative  tests.— A  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  shall  not  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  section 
unless  the  actual  deferral  percentage  for 
highly  compensated  employees  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (e))  for  each  plan  year  bears  a 
relationship  to  the  actual  deferral  percent- 
age for  all  other  eligible  employees  for  such 
plan  year  which  meets  either  of  the  follow- 
ing tests: 

"(i)  1.5  multiplier  test— The  actual  de- 
ferral percentage  for  the  group  of  highly 
compensated  employees  is  not  more  than 
the  Skctual  deferral  percentage  of  all  other 
eligible  employees  multiplied  by  1.5. 

"(11)  2.5  multiplier  test.— The  excess  of 
the  actual  deferral  percentage  for  the  group 
of  highly  compensated  employees  over  the 
actual  deferral  percentage  for  all  other  eli- 
gible employees  Is  not  more  than  3  percent- 
age points,  and  the  actual  deferral  percent- 
age for  the  group  of  highly  compensated 
employees  Is  not  more  than  the  actual  de- 
ferral percentage  of  all  other  eligible  em- 
ployees multiplied  by  2.5. 

"(B)  Rules  for  more  than  i  plan.— The 
actual  deferral  percentage  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  this  subparagraph  for  any  em- 
ployee who  is  a  participant  under  2  or  more 
cash  or  deferred  arrangements  of  the  em- 
ployer shall  be  the  sum  of  the  actual  defer- 
ral percentages  for  such  employee  under 
each  of  such  arrangements. 

"(2)  Actual  deferral  percentage.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  actual  defer- 
ral percentage  for  a  specified  group  of  em- 
ployees for  a  plan  year  shall  be  the  average 
of  the  ratios  (calculated  separately  for  each 
employee  in  such  group)  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  employer  contribu- 
tions actually  paid  over  to  the  trust  on 
behalf  of  each  such  employee  for  such  plan 
year,  to 

"(B)  the  employee's  compensation  for 
such  plan  year. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
compensation  of  any  employee  for  a  plan 
year  shall  t)e  the  amount  of  the  employee's 
compensation  which  is  taken  into  account 
under  the  plan  in  calculating  the  contribu- 
tion which  may  l)e  made  on  the  employee's 
behalf  for  such  plan  year. 

"(e)  Highly  Compensated  Employee.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  highly 
compensated  employee'  means  any  employ- 
ee who  is  more  highly  compensated  than 
two-thirds  of  all  eligible  employees,  taking 
into  account  only  compensation  which  is 
(»>nsidered  in  applying  sut>section  (d). 

"(f)  Treatment  of  Allowable  Suboivi- 
sioNS.— In  the  case  of  any  plan  with  respect 
to  which  the  requirements  of  section  212 
would  not  l>e  met  but  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  sut>8ectlon  (b)(1)  of  such  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  allowable  subdivisions, 
the  requirements  of  this  section  are  not  met 
unless  such  requirements  are  met  if  applied 
solely  to  each  such  allowable  subdivision.". 


SEC.  112  MAXIMUM  AMOI  )^  OF  COVERED  COM 
PEN8ATION 

Part  3  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  section  306  as  section 
307;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  305  the  fol 
lowing  new  section; 

"MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  COVERED 
COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  In  General.— The  amount  of 
a  participant's  compensation  for  any  year 
(as  defined  In  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury)  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  under  a  pension  plan  for  purposes 
of  determining  t>enefits  and  contributions 
may  not  exceed  500  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (as  in  effect  as  of  the 
t>eginning  of  such  year)  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(b)  Participant's  Compensation  De- 
fined.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'participant's 
compensation'  means  the  compensation  of 
the  participant  from  the  employer  for  the 
year. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  self-employed  indi- 
viduals.—In  the  case  of  an  employee  within 
the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  the  partici- 
pant's earned  income  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  401(c)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  but  determined  without  regard 
to  any  exclusion  under  section  911  of  such 
Code)'  for  'compensation  of  the  participant 
from  the  employer'.  ". 

Subtitle  C— Vesting  Standard! 

SEC.  121.  MINIMUM  Vf^lTING  STANDARD  REDITED 
FROM  10  YEARS  TO  ,1  YEARS  FOR  RE 
TIRE.MENT  PLANS  AND  1  YEAR  FOR 
NONRETIREMENT  SAVINGS  PUVNS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1053(a))  (re- 
lating to  minimum  vesting  standards)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  plan  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  If  It  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

"(A)  A  plan  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  If— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  retirement  plan,  under 
the  -plan,  a  participant  who  has  completed 
at  least  5  years  of  service  has  a  nonforfeit- 
able right  to  100  percent  of  the  participant's 
accrued  benefit  derived  from  employer  con- 
tributions, and 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  a  nonretlrement  savings 
plan,  under  the  plan,  a  participant  who  has 
completed  at  least  1  year  of  service  has  a 
nonforfeitable  right  to  100  percent  of  the 
participant's  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employer  contributions. 

"(B)  A  plan  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  if— 

"(1)  the  plan  is  a  multiemployer  plan,  and 

"(II)  under  the  plan  a  participant  who  has 
completed  at  least  10  years  of  service  has  a 
nonforfeitable  right  to  100  percent  of  the 
participant's  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employer  contributions.". 

(b)  Rule  of  Application.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  sut>sectlon  (a),  upon  taking 
effect  as  provided  In  section  151.  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  participants  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  hour  of  service  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thus  Act. 


Subtitle  D — Pension  Integrmtion 

SEC.  131  PROHIBITION  OF  DISCRIMINATORY 
TREATMENT  OF  PARTICIPANTS  I  NDKR 
PF.NSION  PLANS:  INTEGRATION  !>►  M 
TIRE.MENT  PLANS  WITH  OASDl  A.M) 
OTHER  (X)VERNMENTAL  RETIREMENT 
PROGRAMS. 

Part  2  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (as  amended  by  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  title)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  215  as  section 
216:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  214  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■RULES  against  DISCRIMINATORY  TREATMENT 
OF  PLAN  PARTICIPANTS 

"Sec.  215.  (a)  General  Rule.— The  contri- 
butions and  benefits  provided  under  a  pen- 
sion plan  may  not  discriminate  In  favor  of 
employees  who  are— 

"(1)  officers, 

"(2)  shareholders,  or 

"(3)  highly  compensated. 

"(b)  Exclusions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  shall  be  excluded  from  consid- 
eration- 

""(1)  employees  not  included  in  the  plan 
who  are  included  in  a  unit  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  an  agreement  which  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment between  employee  representatives  and 
one  or  more  employers.  If  there  Is  evidence 
that  retirement  benefits  were  the  subject  of 
;;ood  faith  bargaining  tietween  such  employ- 
ee representatives  and  such  employer  or  em- 
ployers, and 

•■(2)  employees  who  are  nonresident  aliens 
and  who  receive  no  earned  income  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  911(d)(2)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  from  the  em- 
ployer which  constitutes  Income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  861(a)(3)  of  such  Code). 

"(c)  Nondiscriminatory  Integration  of 
Retirement  Plans  with  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  Other  Retire- 
ment Programs  Under  State  or  Federal 
Law.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  retirement  plan  shall 
not  be  treated  as  discriminatory  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)  merely  t>ecause  it 
Is  an  integrated  plan. 

"(2)  Integrated  plan.— For  purposes  of 
this  sulwectlon,  the  term  'Integrated  plan' 
means  a  plan  which  is  discriminatory  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  solely  because 
the  plan  provides  a  contribution  or  benefit 
formula  described  In  paragraph  (3)  or  (4). 

"(3)  Excess  plan  requirements.— 

■•(A)  Excess  f<  rmula.— The  contribution 
or  benefit  formula  of  a  plan  is  described  In 
this  paragraph  If,  under  such  formula,  to  an 
extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (C),  contributions  or  benefits 
determined  on  that  portion  of  compensation 
In  excess  of  an  Integration  level  which  is 
specified  therein  for  each  plan  year  and 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  exceed  contributions  or  benefits 
determined  on  that  portion  of  compensation 
not  In  excess  of  such  Integration  level. 

"(B)  iNTEGPJiTioN  LE\'EL.— An  integration 
level  provided  under  plan's  contribution  or 
t>eneflt  formula  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  if  such  Integration  level, 
as  specified  for  each  plan  year,  does  not 
exceed  the  contribution  and  l)eneflt  base 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  of  the  beginning  of  such  plan  year. 

"(c)  Integration  ratio.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  are  met  with  respect  to  a 
plan's  contribution  or  benefit  formula  If, 


under  such  formula,  the  ratio  (expressed  as 
a  percentage)  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  employer  contributions 
(in  the  case  of  a  defined  contribution  plan) 
or  l>enefits  (in  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit 
plan)  determined  on  that  portion  of  com- 
pensation which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  inte- 
gration level,  to 

"(II)  the  sjnoimt  of  employer  contribu- 
tions (In  the  case  of  a  defined  contribution 
plan)  or  benefits  (In  the  case  of  a  defined 
benefit  plan)  determined  on  that  portion  of 
compensation  which  is  In  excess  of  the  inte- 
gration level, 
is  not  less  than  50  percent. 

■•(11)  Additional  Rtn,ES  covniNiNG  integra- 
tion RATIOS.— 

"■(I)   Greater    integration    ratios   under 

DEFINED  BENEFIT  PLANS  REQUIRED  FOR  PLANS 
WITHOtJT  ADEQUATE  DISTRIBtTTlON  OF  VALUA- 
BLE PLAN  FEATURES.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  provide  by  regulation  for  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  ratio  required 
under  clause  (i)  for  any  defined  benefit  plan 
(or  class  thereof)  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
eliminate  any  additional  discrimination 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  attrib- 
utable solely  to  the  value  of  the  plan  fea- 
tures (constituting  the  form  of  benefit,  any 
preretirement  benefits,  the  vesting  sched- 
ule, the  normal  retirement  age,  and  any  ac- 
tuarial adjustment  factors)  with  respect  to 
benefits  attributable  to  compensation  in 
excess  of  the  specified  integration  level, 
taking  into  account  the  value  of  such  fea- 
tures with  respect  to  benefits  attributable  to 
compensation  not  in  excess  of  the  specified 
integration  level. 

"(II)  Greater  integration  ratios  under 
contributory  plans  required  for  plans 
providing  adequate  benefit  rates  in  rela- 
tion TO  contribution  rates.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  by  regulation 
for  Increases  in  the  minimum  ratio  required 
under  clause  (I)  for  any  plan  (or  class  there- 
of) providing  for  mandatory  contributions 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  212(e)(4))  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  eliminate  any  addi- 
tional discrimination  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (a)  attributable  solely  to  the 
ratio  which  employee  contribution  rates  ap- 
plicable to  compensation  which  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  specified  Integration  level 
t>ears  to  employee  contribution  rates  appli- 
cable to  compensation  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  specified  integration,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  ratio  which  benefit  rates  applica- 
ble to  compensation  which  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  specified  integration  level  bears  to 
benefit  rates  applicable  to  compensation 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  specified  integra- 
tion level. 
■■(4)  Requirements  for  offset  plans.— 
"(A)  Offset  formula.— The  contribution 
or  benefit  formula  of  a  plan  Is  described  in 
this  paragraph  if,  under  such  formula,  to  an 
extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (B),  the  normal  retirement 
benefit  with  respect  to  each  participant  is 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  benefit  which  is  a 
specified  percentage  of  compensation  (with- 
out exclusion  of  any  portion  of  compensa- 
tion), reduced  by  a  specified  percentage  (not 
In  excess  of  100  percent)  of  the  primary  in- 
surance amount  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 215  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  such 
participant  (or  of  any  other  individual  on 
whose  wages  and  self-employment  income 
(within  the  meaning  of  sections  209  and  211 
of  such  Act)  such  participant's  entitlement 
to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  such 
Act  is  based),  determined  as  of  the  earlier  of 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  such  par- 
ticipant's entitlement  to  l)enefits  under  such 


title  II  or  the  date  of  such  participant  s  sep- 
aration from  service. 

"(B)  MiNiMtTM  benefit.- The  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph  are  met  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan  if.  under  the  plan,  the  ac- 
crued benefit  derived  from  employer  contri- 
butions (within  the  meaning  of  section 
204(c)(1))  provided  to  each  participant  is 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  accrued  ben- 
efit derived  from  employer  contributions 
which  would  be  provided  to  such  participant 
but  for  the  reduction  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  Limitation  on  regulatory  author- 
ity.—In  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  this  para- 
graph, any  criteria  for  determining  whether 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  have 
been  met  may  not  take  into  account  the 
form  of  benefit,  preretirement  benefits,  or 
similar  plan  provisions. 

"(5)  Coordination  of  plans  with  other 
STATE  or  federal  LAWS.— Principles  similar 
to  the  principles  applicable  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  sul)section  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  plans  coordinated  with 
State  or  Federal  laws  other  than  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(d)  Treatment  of  Multiple  Plans.— For 
purposes  of  this  section.  In  any  case  which 
an  employee  is  eligible  to  participate  in  two 
or  more  retirement  plans  which  are  main- 
tained by  the  same  employer,  such  plans 
shall  be  treated  as  one  plan  with  respect  to 
such  employee. 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe  such  reg\ilations  as 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

Subtitle  E — Coverage  and  Portability 

SEC.  141.  EARLY  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  BENEFITS  RE- 
STRICTED TO  DIRECT  TRANSFERS  TO 
INDIVIDUAL  RETIREME.NT  ACCOUNTS 
OR  ANNUITIES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  203(e)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1053(e))  (relating  to  re- 
strictions on  certain  mandatory  distribu- 
tions) is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the 
present  value  of  the  accrued  benefit,  in  the 
case  of  any  distribution  of  such  benefit  In  a 
lump  sum  before  the  earlier  of  the  partici- 
pant's attainment  of  age  59Vi.  disability,  or 
death,  such  benefit  shall  not  be  treated  as 
nonforfeitable  unless  such  distribution  is 
made— 

"(i)  in  a  direct  transfer  to  an  indl\1dual  re- 
tirement account  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  408(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  or  an  individual  retirement  annuity 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  40B(b)  of 
such  C<xle), 

"(ID  after  notice  of  such  transfer  to  the 
participant  (or,  in  the  event  of  the  partici- 
pant's death,  the  participant's  t>eneftciary), 
and 

'"(ill)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  directly  to  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count or  individual  retirement  armuity- 

"(I)  which  is  designated  in  viTitlng  by  the 
participant  (or.  In  the  event  of  the  partici- 
pant s  death,  the  participant's  beneficiary), 
and 

"(II)  which  is  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  plan  administrator  to  be  will- 
ing to  accept  such  transfer. 

"(B)  IX  the  participant  (or  l)eneflciary) 
makes  no  designation   referred   to  in  sub- 
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paragraph  (AXliiXI)  to  an  Individual  retire- 
ment account  or  Individual  retirement  an- 
nuity described  in  subparagraph  (AMllDdl) 
within  the  80-day  period  following  the  date 
of  the  notice  provided  under  subparagraph 
(AKil).  the  plan  administrator  may  make 
such  transfer  to  an  Individual  retirement  m- 
count  or  individual  retirement  annuity  se- 
lected by  the  plan  administrator.". 

(b)  SoRvivoB  Annuities.— Section  205(g) 
of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1055(g))  (relating  to 
restrictions  on  cash -outs)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
parsigraphs: 

(4)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  dis- 
tributions made  as  transfers  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  203(e). 

•(5)  Benefits  distributed  under  a  plan 
shall  not  be  treated  as  other  than  non/or 
feitable  solely  because  such  distribution  Is 
made  as  permitted  under  this  subsection.". 

Subtitle  F— EfTective  Datr  and  Related  Rules 
SEC.  151.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  Oknkral  Role.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  plan  for  plan  yeau^  ending  after  the 
later  of — 

(1)2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  or 
(2)  the  eao-Uer  of— 

(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  first  plan 
amendment  adopted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(B)  December  31.  1990, 

(b)  Spbciai.  Rule  for  Coixectivi  Bargain- 
ing AoREEMZNTs  — In  the  case  of  a  plan 
maintained  pursuant  to  one  or  more  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  between  employ- 
ee representatives  and  one  or  more  employ- 
ers ratified  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  plan  years  ending 
after  the  later  of— 

(1)2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  or 
(2)  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  relating  to 
the  plan  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  thereof  ratified 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act). 

(B)  the  effective  date  of  the  first  plan 
amendment  adopted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(C)  December  31.  1990. 

SEC.  is:,  technical  amendments. 

The  table  of  contents  in  section  1  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 211  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  Items: 

"Sec.  211.  Retirement  income  requirements. 

"Sec.  212.  Plan  coverage  requirements  appli- 
cable to  employer. 

"Sec.  213.  Retirement  plan  coverage  re- 
quired as  prerequisite  for  non- 
retirement  savings  plan  cover- 
age. 

"Sec.  214.  Cash  or  deferred  arrangements 
under  retirement  plans. 

"Sec.  215.  Nondiscriminatory  Integration  of 
retirement  plans  with  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
other  retirement  prograins 
under  State  or  Federal  law. 

"Sec.  216.  Effective  dates. 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 306  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Sec.    306.    Maximum    simount   of   covered 
compensation. 


Sec.  307.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL 

REVENIIE  CODE  OE  1954 

Subtitle  A— Participation  Requiremcnta 

SBC.    »1.    RETIREMENT    PLANS    AND    NONRKTIRK- 

MENT  SAVINGS  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  414  of  the  Inter 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defl 
nltlons  and  special  rules)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sulwectlon: 

"(q)  Retireicent  Plan  and  Nonretikement 
Savings  Plan —For  purposes  of  this  part- 
ed)  Retirement  plan— The  term  retire 
ment  plan'  means  a  plan  which  meets  the 
retirement  Income  requirements  of  section 
409A. 

"(2)     NONRETIREltENT     SAVINGS     PLAN— The 

term  'nonretirement  .savings  plan'  means  a 
plan  which  is  not  a  retirement  plan. 

"(3)  Conversion  restriction.— No  amend- 
ment to  a  retirement  plan  shall  be  treated 
as  having  the  effect  of  converting  the  retire- 
ment plan  to  a  nonretirement  savings 
plan.". 

(b)  CoNfORMiNC  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  sections  specified  in  paragraph  (2) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "retire- 
ment plan"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "retirement  benefit 
plan". 

(2)  The  sections  specified  In  this  para- 
graph are  the  following: 

(A)  subsections  (a)(3).  (a)(4)(C)(i).  (c)(1). 
(e)(1).  (e)(5).  (f)(3)(A).  (fK5),  and  (f)(6)(A) 
of  section  219  of  such  Code. 

(B)  section  221(b)(2)(A)(ili)  of  such  Code; 

(C)  subsections  (a)(5)  and  (a)(7)  of  section 
402  of  such  Code: 

(D)  subsections  (a)(4)<A)(li)  and 
(b)(8)(A)(il)  of  section  403  of  such  Code: 

(E)  subsections  (c)(2)  and  (d)  of  section 
2517  of  such  Code: 

(F)  section  3405(d)(l)(AKll)  of  such  Code: 

(0)  section  6049(b)(4)(B)  of  such  Code; 
(H)  section  6058(d)  of  such  Code; 

(1)  subsections  (a)(1).  (b)(3).  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 7478  of  such  Code,  the  heading  of  such 
section,  and  the  Item  relating  to  such  sec- 
tion in  the  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  76  of  such  Code; 

(J)  the  heading  and  subsection  (a)(37)  of 
section  7701  of  such  Code;  and 

(K)  section  3001(a)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

SEC.  201.  RETIREMENT  INCOME  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  I  of 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  pension, 
profit-sharing,  stock  bonus  plans,  etc.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  4WA.  RETIREMENT  INCOME  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— a  plan  meets  the  retire- 
ment income  requirements  of  this  section 
only  if  the  plan— 

■■(1)  provides  for  distribution  of  the  ac- 
crued benefit  with  respect  to  each  partici- 
pant commencing  not  earlier  than  upon— 

"(A)  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  participant's  attainment  of  any 
age  at  or  above  age  59^.  or 

•(11)  the  participant's  separation  from 
service 

■(B)  the  participant's  disability,  or 

"(C)  the  participant's  death, 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  any  such  distribu- 
tion other  than  upon  disability  or  death,  the 
plan  may  provide  for  such  distribution  upon 
separation  from  service  earlier  than  is  al- 
lowed under  subparagraph  (A)  If  such  distri- 
bution is  In  a  retirement  Income  form  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  and 


"(2)  provides  for  the  distribution  com- 
mencing not  later  than  the  later  of- 

"(A)  the  end  of  the  plan  year  in  which  the 
employee  attains  age  70V«.  or 

■(B)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  other 
than  an  owner-employee  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  401(c)(3)).  the  end  of  the  plan 
year  In  which  the  employee  retires. 

"(b)  Retirement  Income  Forms.— The  re- 
tirement Income  forms  descrtl)ed  in  this  sub- 
section are  the  following: 

■■(1)  a  distribution  In  the  form  of— 

■■(A)  an  annuity  for  the  life  of  the  partici- 
pant. 

■■(B)  a  qualified  Joint  and  survivor  annuity 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  417(b)).  or 

■•(C)  a  level  distribution  over  life  expect- 
ancy (which  may  be  adjusted  not  more  fre- 
quently than  annually  to  account  for 
changes  In  life  expectancy  and  reasonable 
assumptions  based  on  previous  investment 
performance  under  the  plan). 

•■(2)  a  distribution  described  in  paragraph 
(1),  adjusted  to  allow  for  periodic  supple- 
ments which— 

■•(A)  terminate  upon  commencement  of 
entitlement  to  l>eneflts  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and 

•(B)  after  adding  benefits  otherwise  paid 
under  the  plan  for  periods  for  which  such 
supplements  are  paid,  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  projected  total  benefits  under 
such  title  II  and  the  plan  upon  such  com- 
mencement of  entitlement,  or 

••(3)  benefits  In  the  event  of  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  disability  referred  to  in  section  3(  1 ) 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1974. 

■(c)  Special  Rule  Relating  to  Transpers 
Prom  Plans  Directly  to  Individual  Re- 
tirement Accounts  or  Annuities  or  to 
Other  Retirement  Plans.— A  plan  shall  not 
l)e  treated  as  falling  to  meet  the  retirement 
income  requirements  of  this  section  solely 
because  the  plan  provides  for  a  direct  trans- 
fer to  an  Individual  retirement  account 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  408(a)).  to  an 
individual  retirement  annuity  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  408(b)),  or  to  another  re- 
tirement plan  (which  provides  for  accept- 
ance of  such  Uansfers)  of  the  accrued  bene- 
fit with  respect  to  the  participant  upon  the 
participant's  separation  from  service  under 
the  plan  In  accordance  with  section 
411(a)(ll). 

••(d)  Cross  Reperencte.- 

■■For  application  of  section  to  definition  of  're- 
tirement plan'.  »ee  section  JHiqi  " 

(b>  Clerical  Amendment,— The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter D  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  (s  amended 
by  adding  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
409  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.    409 A.    Retirement    income    require- 
ments.". 

SEC.  MS.  maintenance  OF  ADEQUATE  RETIRE- 
MENT nXti  COVERAGE  AS  QUALIFl- 
CA^nON  RKyI  IRKMKNT 

(a)  QuALiPicATioN  Dependent  Upoh  Ade- 
quate RrriREMENT  Plan  Coverage.— Section 
401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  requirements  for  qualification 
of  pension,  profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus 
plans)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (25)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(26)  Plan  coverage  RE«niRiaeENTS.— A 
trust,  forming  a  part  of  a  plan  shall  not  con 
stltute  a  qualified  trust  under  this  section 
unless  the  employer  maintaining  the  plan 
meets  the  coverage  requirements  of  section 
409B .". 

(b)  Coverage  Requirements  of  Employ- 
er.—Subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchapter  D  of 
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chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  pension,  profit-sharing, 
stock  bonus  plans,  etc.)  (as  amended  by  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  title)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.   4i»B    COVERAGE   REQUIREMENTS  APPLICA- 
BLE TO  EMPLOYER 

"(a)  In  General.— An  employer  meets  the 
coverage  requirements  of  this  section  if 
each  employee  who  is  in  the  employer's  rel- 
evant work  force  and  who  is  under  the 
social  security  contribution  and  benefit  base 
Is  eligible  to  participate  in  a  retirement  plan 
maintained  by  the  employer. 

■(b)  Special  Rules  in  the  Case  of  Allow- 
able Subdivisions  of  ■the  Relevant  Work 
PORCE.-In  any  case  In  which  the  relevant 
work  force  of  the  employer  consists  of  two 
or  more  allowable  subdivisions,  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  met 
if  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
( 2 )  are  met. 

■'(1)  80PERCENT  COVERAGE  REQUIREMENT.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  If— 

■■(1)  the  Employer's  coverage  percentage  as 
of  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  em- 
ployer is  at  least  80  percent,  or 

■  (11)  the  average  of  the  employer's  cover- 
age percentages  as  of  the  end  of  each  of  the 
last  5  fiscal  years  of  the  employer  (or  all 
preceding  fiscal  years  of  the  employer  if  less 
than  5)  is  at  least  80  percent. 

■•(B)  Coverage  percentage  d«tined.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  ■cover- 
age percentage'.  In  connection  with  any  em- 
ployer, means  the  percentage  of  the  rele- 
vant work  force  of  the  employer  constitut- 
ing employees  who  are  under  the  social  se- 
curity contribution  and  benefit  base  and  are 
eligible  for  participation  In  a  retirement 
plan  maintained  by  the  employer. 

•■(2)  Total  coverage  requires  in  any  al- 
lowable subdivision  in  which  any  cover- 
age is  provided.— The  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  are  met  If,  In  each  allowable  sub- 
division in  which  one  or  more  employees  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  a  retirement  plan 
maintained  by  the  employer,  each  employee 
who  is  under  the  social  security  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  is  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  a  retirement  plsui  maintained  by  the 
employer. 

■■(c)  Requiremej»ts  May  Be  Met  by  Main- 
tenance OF  Two  OR  More  Plans.— The  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  to  the 
extent  they  require  maintenance  by  an  em- 
ployer of  a  retirement  plan  with  respect  to 
any  employee,  may  be  met  by  maintenance 
by  the  employer  of  one  or  more  retirement 
plans  In  at  least  one  of  which  the  employee 
Is  eligible  to  participate. 

•'(d)  Special  Rin^  for  Contributory 
Plans.— 

■•(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  a  retire- 
ment plan  which  provides  for  mandatory 
contributions,  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  treated  as  met  only  if  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  employees  made  eli- 
gible to  participate  In  accordance  with  sul>- 
sectlon  (a)  or  (b)(1)  actually  participate. 

■■(2)  Increase  in  required  percentage  for 

PLANS    providing    SUBSTANTIAL    BENEFITS.- In 

the  case  of  a  plan  with  respect  to  which  the 
applicable  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  section  401(a)(27)  are  met. 
the  phrase  70  percent'  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  phrase  60  percent'  In  paragraph  (1). 
■•(e)  Continued  Applicability  of  Non-Dis- 
cRiMiNATioN  REQUiRmKNTs.— Nothing  In 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a)(4). 


••(f)  Definitions— For  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  401(a)(26)— 

••(1)  Relevant  work  force.— The  term 
•relevant  work  force'  of  an  employer  means 
all  employees  of  the  employer,  excluding 
any  employee  who— 

••(A)  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
participation  In  any  pension,  profit-sharing, 
or  stock  bonus  plan  established  or  main- 
tained by  the  employer  solely  by  reason  of 
failure  to  satisfy  minimum  age  or  service  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  such  plan  as  a 
condition  of  participation  In  such  plan, 

•■(B)  Is  not  a  participant  in  any  pension, 
profit-sharing,  or  stock  Iwnus  plan  eitab- 
llshed  or  maintained  by  the  employer  and  Is 
Included  In  a  unit  of  employees  covered  by 
an  agreement  which  the  Secretary  finds  to 
be  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween employee  representatives  and  one  or 
more  employers,  if  there  is  evidence  that  re- 
tirement benefits  were  the  subject  of  good- 
faith  bargaining  between  such  employee 
representatives  and  such  employer  or  em- 
ployers. 

■■(C)  is  included  In  a  unit  of  employees 
covered  by  an  agreement  pursuant  to  which 
a  pension,  profit-sharing,  or  stock  bonus 
plan  is  maintained  by  the  employer  and 
which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  between  air  pilots 
represented  in  accordance  with  title  II  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  one  or  more  em- 
ployers (unless  the  principal  duties  of  such 
employee  are  not  customarily  p>erformed 
aboard  aircraft  in  flight),  or 

■■(D)  is  a  nonresident  alien  and  receives  no 
earned  Income  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 911(d)(2))  from  the  employer  which 
constitutes  income  from  sources  within  the 
United  SUtes  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 861(a)(3)). 

■•(2)  Under  ■mE  social  security  contribu- 
tion AND  benefit  BASE.— An  employee  is 
■under  the  social  security  contribution  and 
benefit  base'  if  the  employee's  compensa- 
tion is  at  a  rate  less  than  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  under  section  230  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

■■(3)  Allowable  subdivision.— The  term 
■allowable  subdivision'  of  a  relevant  work 
force  means— 

■■(A)  a  portion  of  the  relevant  work  force 
consisting  of  so  much  of  such  relevant  work 
force  as  serves  in  the  work  force  of  a  sepa- 
rate business  unit  of  the  employer,  as  de- 
fined in  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  distinguishing  such  unit  solely  on 
the  basis  of  its  distinct  locality  or  its  sepa- 
rate product  line,  and 

■■(B)  the  portion  of  the  relevant  work 
force  consisting  of  so  much  of  such  relevant 
work  force  as  does  not  serve  in  the  work 
force  of  any  such  separate  business  unit. 

••(4)  Mandatory  contributions.- The 
term  ■mandatory  contributions,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  participant  in  a  plan,  means 
amounts  contributed  to  the  plan  by  the  par- 
ticipant which  are  required  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  as  a  condition  of  participation 
In  the  plan,  or  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
benefits  under  the  plan  attrlbuUble  to  em- 
ployer contributions." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendbcent— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  410  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
eligibility)  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Elimination  of  3-Ycar  Rule  Under 
Minimum  Participation  Standards.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  410(a)(1)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  special  rules  for  certain 
plans)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(B)  Spe- 
cial RULES  FOR  certain  PLANS.—"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "(11)  In  the  case 
of  any  plan  maintained"  and  inserting  In 


lieu  thereof  "(B)  Special  rule  for  certain 
PLANS.— In  the  CA&e  of  any  plan  maintained", 
(e)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subchap- 
ter D  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  (as  amended 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  title)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  409A  the  following  new 
item: 

•Sec.  409B.  Coverage  requirements  applica- 
ble to  employer.". 

SEC.  204.  RETIREMENT  PLaN  COVERAGE  REQl  IRED 
AS  PREREQUISITE  FOR  NONRETIRE- 
MENT SAVINGS  PLAN  COVERAGE 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  401(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
requirements  for  qualification  of  pension, 
profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans)  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  pro\islons  of  this 
title)  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (26)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

'•(27)  Retirement  plan  coverage  required 
as  prereodisite  for  noifrrnrxmknt  saviwos 
PLAN  COVERAGE.— A  trust  forming  a  part  of  a 
nonretirement  savings  plan,  in  which  any 
employee  within  the  relevant  work  force 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  409B(f>(l)) 
of  the  employer  maintaining  the  plan  is  eli- 
gible to  participate,  shall  not  constitute  a 
qualified  trust  under  this  section  unless, 
under  at  least  one  retirement  plan  which  Is 
maintained  by  the  employer  and  in  which 
the  employee  is  eligible  to  participate— 

"(A)  in  any  case  in  which  such  retirement 
plan  is  a  defined  benefit  plan,  the  accrued 
benefit  of  etich  participant  is  equivalent  to 
an  amount  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
compensation  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 415)  and  such  percentage  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  product  derived  by  multiplying 
the  participant's  years  of  participation  re- 
quired to  be  taken  into  account  under  sec- 
tion 411  by  0.5  percent,  or 

"(B)  in  any  case  In  which  such  retirement 
plan  is  a  defined  contribution  plan,  the  em- 
ployer contribution  with  respect  t«  each 
participant  for  each  plan  year  is  not  less 
than  3  percent  of  participant's  compensa- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  section  415)  for 
such  plan  year.". 

Subtitle  B — Limitationf  on  (  ontnbutK.n*  and 
Heni-ril> 

SEC.  211.  DEDUCTIBILITY  OF  EMPLOYER  .AND  EM 
PLOYEE  CONTRIBITIONS. 

(a)  Deddctibilitt  of  Emplotie  Contribu- 
tions TO  REnRKMEHT  PLANS  OKLY.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Clause  (1)  of  section 
219(e)(2)(A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  qualified 
volimtary  employee  contributions)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'qualified  employ- 
er plan"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "quali- 
fied retirement  plan  ' 

(2)  CoNroRMiNc  amendments  — 

(A)  Designation  or  coNTRiBtrriONS  not  to 
BE  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT.— Subparagraph  (C) 
Of  section  219(e)(2)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
designation  of  contributions  not  to  be  taken 
Into  account)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•qualified  employer  plan  "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "qualified  retirement  plan  ". 

(B)  Qualified  retirement  plan —Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  219(e)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  quaUfled  employer 
plan)  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "employer  plan  "  in  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
tirement plan": 

(II)  by  striking  out  'employer  plan"  in  the 
text  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "retire- 
ment plan"; 
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(lii)  by  Inserting  "a  retirement  plan  consti- 
tuting" after  "means":  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "and"  In  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  DEDnCTIBILITY  OP  EMPLOYER  CONTBIBU- 

TiONS  TO  Employees'  Awnuities.— Section 
404(nK2)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  employ 
ees'  annuities)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (22)  ■  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
(22).  (26),  (27).  and  (28)". 

SKC.    »U.    CASH    OR    DEFERRED    ARRANGEMENTS 
UNDER  RETIREMENT  Pl^^NS. 

(a)  Application  to  Retirement  Plans.— 

(1)  In  general. -Paragraph  (I)  of  section 
401(k)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  cash  or  deferred  arrangements) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  role.— A  retirement  plan 
shall  not  be  considered  as  not  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  merely  be- 
cause the  plan  includes  a  cash  or  deferred 
arrangement  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection.". 

(2)  CONPORMINO        AMENDMENTS.— Section 

40I(k)  of  such  Code  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4), 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5).  and  (6),  re- 
spectively: and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  Cash  or  deterred  arrangement.- For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  Is  any  arrangement 
which  is  part  of  a  plan  and  under  which  a 
covered  employee  may  elect  to  have  the  em- 
ployer make  payments— 

"(A)  as  contributions  to  a  trust  under 
the  plan  on  behalf  of  the  employee,  or 
"(B)  to  the  employee  directly  in  cash. 

"(3)  NoNPORPEiTABiLiTY.- A  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  only  if  the  arrangement 
provide^  that  an  employee's  right  to  the  em- 
ployee's accrued  benefit  derived  from  em- 
ployer contributions  made  to  the  trust  pur- 
suant to  the  employee's  election  Is  nonfor- 
felUble.". 

(b)  Discrimination  Standards.— 

(I)  In  general— Paragraph  (4)  (as  redesig- 
nated) of  section  401(k)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  application  of  participation  and  dis- 
crimination standards)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraph  (A)  sind  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  Relationship  between  deferral  per- 
centages or  HIGHLY  compensated  EMPLOYEES 
AND  OTHER  ELIGIBLE  EMPLOYEES.— 

"(1)  Alternative  tests.— A  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangement  shall  not  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  ihLs  subsection 
unless  the  actual  deferral  percentage  for 
highly  compensated  employees  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (5))  for  each  plan  year  bears  a 
relationship  to  the  actual  deferral  percent- 
age for  all  other  eligible  employees  for  such 
plan  year  which  meets  either  of  the  follow- 
ing tests: 

"(I)  1.5  MULTiPUER  TEST.— The  actual  de- 
ferral percentage  for  the  group  of  highly 
compensated  employees  is  noi  more  than 
the  actual  deferral  percentage  of  all  other 
eligible  employees  multiplied  by  1.5. 

"(II)  2.5  MULTIPLIER  TEST.— The  cxcess  of 
the  actual  deferral  percentage  for  the  group 
of  highly  compensated  employees  over  the 
actual  deferral  percentage  for  all  other  eli- 
gible employees  is  not  more  than  3  percent- 
age points,  and  the  actual  deferral  percent- 
age for  the  group  of  hijhly  compensated 
employees  is  not  more  than  the  actual  de- 
ferral percentage  of  sUl  other  eligible  em- 
ployees multiplied  by  2.5. 


"(ii)  Roles  por  more  than  i  plan.— If  2  or 
more  plans  which  include  cash  or  deferred 
arrangements  are  considered  as  1  plan  for 
purposes  of  section  401(a).  the  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangements  Included  In  such  plans 
shall  be  treated  as  1  arrangement  for  pur 
poses  cf  this  subparagraph.  The  actual  de- 
ferral percentage  taken  into  account  under 
this  subparagraph  for  any  employee  who  is 
a  participant  under  2  or  more  cash  or  de- 
ferred arrangements  of  the  employer  shall 
be  the  sum  of  the  actual  deferral  percent- 
ages for  such  employee  under  each  of  such 
arrangements.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— Subparagraph 
(B)  of  such  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "Actoal  deferral 
PERCENTAGE.—"  after  "(B)". 

(c)  Treatment  op  Allowable  Sobdivi- 
siONS.— Subsection  (k>(6)  (as  redesignated) 
of  such  section  401  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  Treatment  or  allowable  sobdivi- 
siONS.— In  the  case  of  any  plan  with  respect 
to  which  the  requirements  of  section  409A 
would  not  be  met  but  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  allowable  subdivisions, 
the  requlre^idnts  of  this  subsection  are  not 
met  unless  such  requirements  are  met  if  ap- 
plied solely  to  each  such  allowable  subdivi- 
sion. ". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  125(d)(2)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  Includes  a 
qualified  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  (as 
defined  In  section  401(k)(2))"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "which  is  a  retirement  plan 
(as  defined  in  section  414(q))  and  which  In- 
cludes a  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  (as 
defined  in  section  40I(k)(2>)  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(k) ". 

(2)  Section  402(a)(8)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "qualified  cash  or 
deferred  arrangement  (as  defined  In  section 
401(k)(2))"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"cash  or  deferred  arrangement  (as  defined 
In  section  401(k>(2))  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(k)  and  is  Included 
in  a  retirement  plan". 

(3)  Section  3121(v>(l)(A)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■qualified  cash  or 
deferred  arrangement  (as  defined  in  section 
401(k)(2))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"cash  or  deferred  arrangement  (as  defined 
In  section  401(k)(2))  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(k)  and  is  included 
in  a  retirement  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
414(q))". 

(4)  Section  3306(r)(l)(A)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "qualified  cash  or 
deferred  arrangement  (as  defined  in  section 
40I(k)(2))"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"cash  or  deferred  sorangement  (as  defined 
In  section  401(k)(2))  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  401(k)  and  Is  Included 
in  a  retirement  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
414(q))". 

(5)  Section  209  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended.  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  the  next  to  last 
undesignated    peiragraph.    by    striking    out 

"qualified  cash  or  deferred  arrangement  (as 
defined  In  section  40I(k)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "cash  or  deferred  arrangement 
(as  defined  in  section  401(k)(2)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  401(k)  of  such  Code 
and  Is  included  in  a  retirement  plan  (as  de- 
fined in  section  414(q)  of  such  Code)". 


SEC.  JIS.  DEDltTIBI.E  AMOl'NT  Of  rONTRIBl 
TION9  TO  INDIVIDl  AL  RETIREMENT 
ACCOUNTS  OR  ANNimES  LIMITED  BY 
AMOUNT  OF  DEDUCTIBLE  CONTRIBl 
"nONS  TO  RETIREMENT  PLANS  MADE 
UNDER  CASH  OR  DEFERRED  AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 

(a)  In  General —Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
219(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
( relating  to  special  rule  for  individual  retire- 
ment plans)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(3)  Special  roles  limiting  amoont  or  de- 
duction.— 

""(A)  Effect  or  cohtribdtions  under  cash 
OR  deferred  arrangements.— If  contribu- 
tions to  a  retirement  plan  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  414(q))  on  behalf  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  plan  year  ending  with  or 
during  the  taxable  year  have  been  paid  by 
the  individual's  employer  under  a  cash  or 
deferred  arrangement  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  401(k).  the  amount  of  the 
qualified  retirement  contributions  which 
are  paid  for  the  taxable  year  and  which  are 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed— 

"'(1)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced  by 
"(11)  the  amount  of  the  contributions  paid 
by  the  employer  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
under  the  cash  or  deferred  arrangement. 

"(B)  Effect  or  (joalified  voLtnrrARY  em- 
ployee contributions.— If  the  Individual 
has  paid  any  qualified  voluntary  employee 
contributions  for  the  taxable  year,  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  retirement  contri- 
butions (other  than  employer  contributions 
to  a  simplified  employee  pension)  which  are 
paid  for  the  taxable  year  to  an  Individual  re- 
tirement plan  and  which  are  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed- 
ed) the  amount  of  the  qualified  retire- 
ment contributions  which  are  paid  for  the 
taxable  year  and  which  are  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (a)  after  appli- 
cation of  subparagraph  (A),  reduced  by 

""(ii)  the  amount  of  the  qualified  volun- 
tary employee  contributions  for  the  taxable 
year .". 

9EC    JU.    WAGE-BASED    LIMPTATIONS    FOR    BENE- 
FITS AND  CONTRIBITIONS. 

(a)  Maximum  Amount  or  Covered  Com- 
pensation.- 

(')  In  general— Paragraph  (I)  of  section 
415(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  limitations  on  benefits  and  con- 
tribution under  qualified  plans)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"or": 

<B)  In  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (g).  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ""subsection  (g).  or":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  under  the  plan,  the  amount  of  a  par- 
ticipant's comp>ensation  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (c)(3))  for  any  year  which 
may  be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of 
determining  benefits  and  contributions  ex- 
ceeds 500  percent  of  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (as  In  effect  as  of  the  beginning 
of  such  year)  under  section  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  415(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  application  to  certain  annuities  and  ac- 
counts) is  amended  by  inserting  "and  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  paragraph  (I),"  after  "ap- 
propriate,". 

(b)  Limitation  on  BENEFi"rs  Under  De- 
fined Benefit  Plans.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  4I5(b)<l)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 


limitation  for  defined  benefit  plans)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$90,000.  or"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "200 
percent  of  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  in  effect  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  year) 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
or". 

(c)  Limitation  on  Contributions  and 
Other  Additions  Under  Defined  Contribu- 
tion Plans.— 

(1)  In  general— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
415(c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  limitation 
for  defined  contribution  plans)  is  amended— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
30.000.  or  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

following:  "50  percent  of  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  (as  in  effect  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year)  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  or  ":  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B>.  by  striking  out 
25  percent"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"20  percent". 

(2)  Annoal  addition.— Subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  415(c)(2)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

(B)  one-half  of  the  employee  contribu- 
tions, and". 

(3)  Special  salary  reduction  limit.— Sec- 
tion 415(c)  of  such  Code  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Special  limitation  for  payments  by 
employers  pursuant  to  qualified  cash  or 
DEFERRED  ARRANGEMENTS.— Contributions  and 
other  additions  with  respect  to  a  participant 
exceed  the  limitation  of  this  subsection  to 
the  extent  they  include  payments  made  by 
the  employer  for  any  year  to  a  trust  under 
the  plan  pursuant  to  a  cash  or  deferred  ar- 
rangement (within  the  meaning  of  section 
•i01(k)(2))  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  under  section  230 
of  the  Social  Security  Act."'. 

(4)  Special  limitation  for  nonretirement 
SAVINGS  plans— Section  415(c)  of  such  Code 
I  as  amended  by  paragraph  (2))  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■(9)  Special  limitation  for  nonretire- 
ment SAVINGS  plans.— Contributions  and 
other  additions  with  respect  to  a  participant 
exceed  the  limitation  of  this  subsection  in 
the  case  of  a  nonretirement  savings  plan  if. 
when  expressed  as  an  annual  addition 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (2)),  such 
annual  addition  is  greater  than  the  lesser 
of- 

"(A)  25  percent  of  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  (as  in  effect  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  year)  under  section  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  or 

"(B)  10  percent  of  the  participant's  com- 
pensation (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
'c)(3)).". 

(c)  Rule  Relating  to  Limitation  in  Case 
or  Defined  Benefit  Plan  and  Defined  Con- 
tribution Plan  for  Same  Employee  Appli- 
cable Only  in  the  Event  or  Top-Heavy 
Plan  Participation.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 415(e)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  limita- 
tion in  case  of  defined  benefit  plan  and  de- 
fined contribution  plan  for  same  employee) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  at  least  one  of 
such  plans  is  a  top-heavy  plan  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  416(g))"  after  "employ- 
er". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  415(c)(2)  of  such  Code  (defin- 
ing annual  addition)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  subsection". 

(2)  Section  415(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  cost-of-living  adjustments)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  'The 
Secretary"     and    all     that     follows    dowTi 


through  "for  increases"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  the  case  of  a  participant  who  is 
separated  from  service,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  annually  the  amount  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (b)(1)(B)  for  in- 
creases"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "peri- 
ods" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "period". 
and  by  striking  out  ""The  base  period"  and 
all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  base 
period  taken  into  account  is  the  last  calen- 
dar quarter  of  the  calendar  year  before  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  participant  is 
separated  from  service.";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

SEC.  «5.  CONFORMIS(.  *MKM>MLNTS  RELATING 
TOTAXATIiin  (IK  \NSI  ITV  INCOME. 

(a)  Roles  for  Distributions  From  Re- 
tirement Plans  to  Which  Employee  Made 
Contributions.— Subsection  (o)  of  section 
72  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  special  rules  for  distributions  from 
qualified  plans  to  which  employee  made  de- 
ductible contributions)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"qualified  employer  plan"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "qusaified  retirement  plan": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  striking  out 
"qualified  employer  plan"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "qualified  retirement  plan"; 
and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (SKC).  by  striking  out 
"EMPLO"YER"  In  the  heading  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""retirement"",  and  by  striking 
out  ""employer""  In  the  text  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "retirement". 

(b)  Loans  From  Retirement  Plans  Treat- 
ed AS  Distributions.— Subsection  (p)  of  sec- 
tion 72  of  such  Code  (relating  to  loans  treat- 
ed as  distributions)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"qualified  employer  plan""  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""quali- 
fied retirement  plan"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "em- 
ployer"' in  the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'retirement'",  and  by  striking  out 
"employer"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  text 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "retirement""; 
and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "quali- 
fied employer  plan""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "qualified  retirement  plan",  and  by 
striking  out  "such  employer  plan'"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  ""such  retirement 
plan'". 

(c)  5-Percent  Penalty  for  Premature 
Dis"rRiBUTioNS  Prom  ANNUi"rY  Contracts 
Not  Applicable  in  the  Case  or  Nonretire- 
ment Savings  Plans.— Subsection  (q)  of  sec- 
tion 72  of  such  Code  (relating  to  5-percent 
penalty  for  premature  distributions  from 
annuity  contracts)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(E),  by  striking  out 
"or"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KP),  by  striking  out 
"1982  "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof   "1982, 

or  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  from  a  nonretirement  savings  plan 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  414(q)).". 
Subtitle  C— Vegting  Standards 

SEC.  221.  MINIMUM  VESTING  STA.NDARD  REDUCED 
FROM  10  YEARS  TO  5  YEARS  FOR  RE- 
TIREMENT PLANS  AND  I  YEAR  FOR 
NON-RETIREMENT  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
4H(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  minimum  vesting  standards)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

'"(2)  Employer  contributions.— A  plan 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 


If  It  satisfies  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B). 

"'(A)  In  GENERAL.— a  plan  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subparagraph  if — 

■"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  retirement  plan,  under 
the  plan,  a  participant  who  has  completed 
at  least  5  years  of  service  has  a  nonforfeit- 
able right  to  100  percent  of  the  participant's 
accrued  benefit  derived  from  employer  con- 
tributions, and 

""(U)  in  the  case  of  a  nonretirement  savings 
pltui.  under  the  plan,  a  participant  who  has 
completed  at  least  1  year  of  service  has  a 
nonforfeitable  right  to  100  percent  of  the 
participant's  accrued  t)eneflt  derived  from 
employer  contributions. 

"(B)  MuLTiEMPLO"YER  PLANS —A  plan  Satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph 
If- 

"(1)  the  plan  Is  a  multiemployer  plan,  and 

"(11)  under  the  plan  a  participant  who  has 
completed  at  least  10  years  of  service  has  a 
nonforfeitable  right  to  100  percent  of  the 
participants  accrued  benefit  derived  from 
employer  contributions.". 

(b)  RtTLE  or  Appucatioh.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  upon  taking 
effect  as  provided  in  section  261.  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  participants  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  hour  of  service  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  D — Pension  Integrstion 

SEC  ai.  INTEGRATION  OF  RCTIREMENT  PLANS 
WITH  OASDI  AMI  OTHER  GOVERN- 
MENTAL RETIREMENT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (1)  of  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  nondiscriminatory  coordination 
of  defined  contribution  plans  with  OASDI) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(1)  Nondiscriminatory  Integration  of 
Retirement  Plans  Wi"rH  Ti"rLE  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  Other  Retire- 
ment PROGRAMS  Under  STA"n:  or  Federal 
Law.— 

"(1)  In  general— a  retirement  plan  shaU 
not  be  treated  as  discriminatory  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)(4)  merely  because 
it  is  an  integrated  plan. 

""(2)  Integrated  plan.— Por  puiposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "integrated  plan' 
means  a  plan  which  is  discriminatory  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)(4)  solely  be- 
cause the  plan  provides  a  contrioutlon  or 
benefit  formula  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
or  (4). 

"(3)  Excess  plan  requirements.— 

"(A)  Excess  formula —The  contribution 
or  benefit  formula  of  a  plan  is  described  in 
this  paragraph  if.  under  such  formula,  to  an 
extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (C),  contributions  or  benefits 
determined  on  that  portion  of  compensation 
In  excess  of  an  Integration  level  which  is 
specified  therein  for  each  plan  year  and 
which  meets  the  requirement-,  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  exceed  contributions  or  benefits 
determined  on  that  portion  of  compensation 
not  In  excess  of  such  integration  level. 

"(B)  IinwsRATioN  level.— An  integration 
level  provided  under  a  plan's  benefit  or  con- 
tribution formula  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subparagraph  If  such  integration 
level,  as  specified  for  each  plan  year,  does 
not  exceed  the  cortributlon  and  benefit 
base  under  section  230  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  plan  year. 

"(C)  Integration  ratio.— 

"■(1)  In  general.— The  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  are  met  with  respect  to  a 
plan's  contribution  or  benefit  formula  If, 
under  such  formula,  the  ratio  (expressed  as 
a  percentage)  of— 
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"(I)  the  amount  of  employer  contributions 
(In  the  case  of  a  defined  contrlbutior  plan) 
or  benefits  (In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit 
plan)  determined  on  that  portion  of  com- 
pensation which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the  Inte- 
gration level,  to 

••(II)  the  amount  of  employer  contribu- 
tions (In  the  case  of  a  defined  contribution 
plan)  or  benefits  (In  the  case  of  a  defined 
benefit  plan)  determined  on  that  portion  of 
compensation  which  Is  In  excess  of  the  Inte- 
gration level. 
Is  not  less  than  50  percent. 

•■(11)  Additional  rules  governiwg  intimra- 
tiow  ratios.— 

••(I)  Oreatzh   intsgratioh  ratios  under 

VKTltrCD  BENETTT  PLANS  REQUIRED  FOR  PLANS 
WITHOUT  ADEQUATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VALUA- 
BLE PLAN  FEATURES.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  by  regulation  for  Increases  In  the 
minimum  ratio  required  under  clause  (I)  for 
any  defined  benefit  plan  (or  class  thereof) 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  eliminate  any  ad- 
ditional discrimination  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (a)(4)  attributable  to  the  value 
of  the  plan  features  (constituting  the  form 
of  benefit,  any  preretirement  benefits,  the 
vesting  schedule,  the  normal  retirement  age, 
and  any  actuarial  adjustment  factors)  with 
respect  to  benefits  attributable  to  compen- 
sation In  excess  of  the  specified  Integration 
level,  taking  Into  account  the  value  of  such 
features  with  respect  to  benefits  attributa- 
ble to  compensation  not  In  excess  of  the 
specified  integration  level. 
•■(II)  Greater  integration  ratios  under 

CONTRIBUTORY  PLANS  REQUIRED  FOR  PLANS 
PROVIDING  ADEQUATE  BENEFIT  RATES  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  CONTRIBUTION  RATES.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  by  regulation  for  Increases  In 
the  minimum  ratio  required  under  clause  (I) 
for  any  plan  (or  class  thereof)  providing  for 
mandatory  contributions  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  411(c)(2KC))  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  eliminate  any  additional  dis- 
crimination within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)  attributable  solely  to  the  ratio 
which  employee  contribution  rates  applica- 
ble to  compensation  which  is  not  In  excess 
of  the  specified  integration  level  bears  to 
employee  contribution  rates  applicable  to 
compensate  which  is  In  excess  of  the  speci- 
fied integration,  taking  into  account  the 
ratio  which  benefit  rates  applicable  to  com- 
pensation which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the  spec- 
ified integration  level  bears  to  benefit  rates 
applicable  to  compensation  which  Is  In 
excess  of  the  specified  integration  level. 
"(4)  Requirements  for  offset  plans.— 
"(A)  Offset  formula.— The  contribution 
or  benefit  formula  of  a  plan  Is  described  In 
this  paragraph  if.  under  such  formula,  to  an 
extent  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (B>,  the  normal  retirement 
benefit  with  respect  to  each  participant  Is 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  benefit  which  Ls  a 
specified  percentage  of  compensation  (with- 
out exclusion  of  any  portion  of  compensa- 
tion), reduced  by  a  si>ecLfled  percentage  (not 
in  excess  of  100  percent)  of  the  primary  In- 
surance amount  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 215  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  such 
participant  (or  of  any  other  Individual  on 
whose  wages  and  self-employment  income 
(within  the  meaning  of  sections  209  and  211 
of  such  Act)  such  participants  entitlement 
to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  such 
Act  is  based),  determined  as  of  the  earlier  of 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  such  par- 
tlclpanfs  entitlement  to  l)eneflts  under  such 
title  II  or  the  date  of  such  participants  sep- 
aration from  service. 

■•(B)     Minimum     benefit.- The     require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph  are  met  with  re- 


spect to  a  plan  If,  under  the  plan,  the  ac- 
crued benefit  derived  from  employer  contri- 
butions (within  the  meaning  of  section 
411(c)(1))  provided  to  each  participant  is 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  accrued  ben- 
efit derived  from  employer  contributions 
which  would  be  provided  to  such  participant 
but  for  the  reduction  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A). 

•(C)  Limitation  on  regulatory  author- 
ity.—In  any  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  paragraph,  any  criteria 
for  determining  whether  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  have  been  met  may  not 
take  into  account  the  form  of  benefit,  prere- 
tirement beneflU,  or  slmUar  plan  provisions. 

■•(5)  Coordination  of  plans  with  other 
state  or  federal  laws.— Principles  similar 
to  the  principles  applicable  under  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  In  the  case  of  plans  coordinated  with 
State  or  Federal  laws  other  than  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

••(6)  Treatment  of  mot-tiple  plans -For 
purposes  of  this  subsection.  In  any  case 
which  an  employee  Is  eligible  to  participate 
in  two  or  more  retirement  plans  which  are 
maintained  by  the  same  employer,  such 
plans  shall  be  treated  as  one  plan  with  re- 
spect to  such  employee. 

••(7)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.^'. 

(b)  CoMFORMiNc  Amendment— The  first 
two  sentences  of  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
401(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  require- 
ments for  qualification)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  'A  classification  shall  not  be 
considered  discriminatory  within  the  mean- 
ing of  paragraph  (4)  or  section  410(b)  (with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (IKA)  thereof) 
merely  because  it  is  limited  to  salaried  or 
clerical  employees.  Neither  shall  a  plan  be 
considered  discriminatory  within  the  mean- 
ing of  such  provisions  merely  t)ecause  the 
contributions  or  benefits  of  or  on  behalf  of 
the  employees  under  the  plan  bear  a  uni- 
form relationship  to  the  total  compensation, 
or  the  basic  or  regular  rate  of  compensation, 
of  such  employees.". 

Subtitle  E— Di(tribuUon 

SEC.  241.  DENIAL  OF  l»-YEAK  AVERAGING  AND  CAP- 
ITAL GAINS  TREATMENT  FOR  LL-MP- 
SUM  DISTRIBITIONS. 

(a)  Denial  of  Capital  Gains  Treatment 
FOR  Lump-Sum  Distribution  to  Benefici- 
ary OF  Exempt  Trust —Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  402(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  capital  gains  treatment 
for  portion  of  lump-sum  distributions  to 
beneficiary  of  exempt  trust)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Tax  on  Lump-Sum  Distribu 
TioNS. -Subsection  (e)  of  section  402  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  Ux  on  lump-sum  distribu- 
tions) Is  repealed. 

(c)  Denial  of  Capital  Gains  Treatment 
FOR  LuMP-SuM  Distributions  From  Em- 
ployee Annuities.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 403(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  capital 
gains  treatment  for  certain  distributions 
from  employee  annuities)  Is  repealed. 

sec.  242.  increase  in  additional  tax  on  early 
distribitions  from  an  individual 
retire.me.nt  account,  etc. 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  408(f)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional tax  on  early  distributions  from  an 
Individual     retirement     account,     etc.)     Is 
amended  by  striking  out     10  percent"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •^O  percent'. 


Subtitle  F- 
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SEC  2SI  EARLY  DISTRIBITIONS  OF  BENFFPTS  RK 
STBKTEll  ■«)  DIRECT  TRANSFERS  T(i 
INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 
OR  ANNUITIES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (11)  of  sec 
tlon  411(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  restrictions  on  certain 
mandatory  distributions)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  a.v 
subparagraph  (C);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■•(B)  Selection  of  individual  retirement 

ACCOUNT  or  ANNUITY.— 

••(1)  In  general— Irrespective  of  tht 
amount  of  the  present  value  of  the  accrued 
benefit.  In  the  case  of  any  distribution  of 
such  benefit  In  a  lump  sum  before  the  earli 
er  of  the  participant's  attainment  of  age 
59"^.  disability,  or  death,  such  benefit  shall 
not  be  treated  as  nonforfeitable  unless  such 
distribution  Is  made— 

•■(I)  In  a  direct  transfer  to  an  Individual  re 
tirement  account  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  408(a))  or  an  Individual  retirement 
annuity  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
408(b)). 

■■(II)  after  notice  of  such  transfer  to  tht 
participant  (or.  In  the  event  of  the  partic! 
pant's  death,  the  participant's  l)enef Iclary ) 
and 

■•(III)  except  as  provided  In  clause  (ID,  di 
rectly  to  an  Individual  retirement  accoi-nt 
or  Individual  retirement  annuity)  which  t.v 
designated  in  writing  by  the  participant  (or 
In  the  event  of  the  participant's  death,  tht 
PEU-ticipant's  Ijeneflclary )  and  which  Is  dem 
onstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  plan  ad 
mlnlstrator  to  be  willing  to  accept  such 
transfer. 

"(11)  Discretion  of  plan  administrator  in 
ABSENCE  of  DESIGNATION.— If  the  participant 
(or  beneficiary)  makes  no  designation  re 
f erred  to  in  clause  (1)(III)  to  an  Individual 
retirement  account  or  Individual  retirement 
annuity  described  In  clause  (IXIII)  within 
the  60-day  period  following  the  date  of  th. 
notice  provided  under  clause  (Ddl).  the  plan 
administrator  may  make  such  transfer  to  an 
individual  retirement  account  or  Individual 
retirement  annuity  selected  by  the  plan  ad 
mlnlstrator.". 

(b)  Survivor  Annuities.— Subsection  (e 
of  section  417  of  such  Code  (relating  to  re 
strlctlons  on  cash-outs)  Is  amended  b> 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ne» 
paragraphs: 

■■(4)  Appucation  of  direct  transfer 
RULES.- The  preceding  provisions  of  ihi.- 
subsectlon  ihall  apply  only  with  respect  u, 
distributions  made  as  transfers  meeting  int 
requlremenU  of  section  411(a)(ll)(B). 

••(5)  Nonforfeitability.— Benefits  distrib 
uted  under  a  plan  shili  not  be  treated  as 
other  than  nonforfelUble  solely  because 
such  distribution  Is  made  as  permitted 
under  this  subsection.  ■. 

SEC.    2S2.    SPECIAL    RULES    FOR   SIMPLIFIED    EM 
PLOYEE  PENSIONS. 

(a)  Salary  Reduction  Arrangements  Per 
MiTTED.— Section  408(k)  of  the  Internal  Rev 
enue  Code  of   1954  (relating  to  simplified 
employee  pension  defined)  U  amended  by 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(6)  Employee  may  elect  salary  reduc 
tion  arrangement.— 

■•(A)  In  general— a  simplified  employee 
pension  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  only  If.  under  the  terms  of  the 
pension— 


■•(1)  an  employee  may  elect  to  have  the 
employer  make  payments— 

■•(I)  as  contributions  to  the  simplified  em- 
ployee pension  on  behalf  of  the  employee, 
or 

•■(II)  to  the  employee  directly  In  cash. 

•■(ii)  an  election  described  In  clause  (i)(I)  is 
made  or  is  In  effect  with  respect  to  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  employees  of  the  em- 
ployer, and 

•(111)  the  deferral  percentage  for  each  cal- 
endar year  of  each  participating  owner-em- 
ployee (within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(3))  Is  not  more  than  the  product  de- 
rived by  multiplying  the  average  of  the  de- 
ferral percentages  for  such  calendar  year  of 
all  other  participating  employees  by  1.5, 
except  that  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  year  In  the  case  of  a  simplified  em- 
ployee pension  maintained  by  an  employer 
with  more  than  25  employees  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  such  taxable  year. 

••(B)  Treatment  of  contributions  made 
under  salary  reduction  arrangements.— 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  contributions 
made  by  an  employer  on  behalf  of  an  em- 
ployee to  a  simplified  employee  pension  pur- 
suant to  an  election  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  be  treated  as  distributed 
or  made  available  to  the  employee  nor  as 
contributions  made  to  the  simplified  em- 
ployee pension  by  the  employee  merely  be- 
cause the  simplified  employee  pension  In- 
cludes provisions  providing  for  such  elec- 
tion. 

••(C)  Deferral  percentage.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  deferral  percentage 
for  an  employee  for  a  calendar  year  shall  be 
the  ratio  of— 

'■(I)  the  amount  of  employer  contributions 
actually  paid  over  to  the  simplified  employ- 
ee pension  on  behalf  of  the  employee  for 
the  calendar  year,  to 

••(11)  the  employee's  compensation  for  the 
calendar  year. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
compensation  of  any  employee  for  a  calen- 
dar year  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  employ- 
ee's compensation  which  is  taken  into  ac- 
count under  the  simplified  employee  pen- 
sion In  calculating  the  contribution  which 
may  be  made  on  the  employee's  behalf  for 
such  calendar  year.  The  deferral  percentage 
taken  into  account  under  this  paragraph  for 
any  employee  who  is  a  participant  under  2 
or  more  simplified  employee  pensions  of  the 
employer  shall  be  the  sum  of  the  deferral 
percentages  for  such  employee  under  each 
of  such  simplified  employee  pensions.". 

(b)  Fiduciary  Duties  Imposed.— Section 
408(k)  of  such  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••(7)  Assumption  by  trustee  of  fiduciary 
DUTIES.— A  simplified  employee  pension 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
only  If.  under  the  terms  of  the  pension,  the 
trustee  described  In  subsection  (a)(2)  as- 
sumes the  fiduciary  duties  to  which  part  4 
of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  ap 
piles.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
408(k)  of  such  Code  is  further  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (IKA),  by  striking  out 
••(4).  and  (5)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••(4).  (5).  (6),  and  (7)":  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  at  the 
end  as  paragraph  (8). 


SEC     2S3     INTEGRA-nON    1:M)ER    SIMPLIFIED    EM 
PLOYEE  PENSIONS  PROHIBITF.D 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  408' k'  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (providing  that 
contributions  may  not  discriminate  In  favor 
of  the  highly  compensated,  etc.)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (D).  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (E). 

SEC.    2&4.    WAGE-BASED    CONTRIBLTION     LIMITA- 
•nONS  UNDER  SIMPUFIED  EMPLOYEE 

PENSIONS. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  408(kM3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (requir- 
ing that  contributions  must  hehi  a  uniform 
relationship  to  total  compensation)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  •'the  first 
$200.000^^  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■'the 
first  amount  equal  to  500  percent  of  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  In  effect 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year) 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security 
Act';  and 

(2)  In  clause  (11).  by  striking  out  'SIOO.OOO" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '250  percent  of 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  in 
effect  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year)  under  section  230  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act". 

Subtitle  G— Effective  DaU 
SEC.  261.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

(a)  General  Rtn-Es.— 

( 1 )  Plans.— The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  plan  for 
pla"  years  ending  after  the  later  of— 

(A)  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or 

(B)  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  the  effective  date  of  the  first  plan 
amendment  adopted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(II)  December  31,  1990. 

(2)  Individual  rttirement  accounts  and 
ANNTJiTiES.— The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  Individ- 
ual retirement  account  or  Individual  retire- 
ment annuity  for  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1990. 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  Collective-Bargain- 
ing Agreements.— In  the  case  of  a  pltm 
maintained  pursuant  to  one  or  more  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  between  employ- 
ee representatives  and  one  or  more  employ- 
ers ratified  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  plan  years  ending 
after  the  later  of— 

(1)2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  or 
(2)  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  the  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  relating  to 
the  plan  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  thereof  ratified 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act), 

(B)  the  effective  date  of  the  first  plan 
amendment  adopted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or 

(C)  December  31.  1990. 
Retirement  Income  Poucy  Act  of  1985 
(RIPA)  (Section-by -Section  Analysis) 

title  i:  amendments  to  thi  employee 

retirement  income  security  act   1  ERISA! 

Section  101:  Retirement  Plans  and 
Nonretirement  Savings  Plans 
Creates  a  distinction  between  retirement 
and  non-retirement  savings  plans.  It  amends 
Section  3  of  ERISA  to  Include  the  following 
definitions:  •retirement"  plans,  meeting  the 
requirements  of  amended  Section  211  of 
ERISA;  and,  'non-retirement  savings"  plans 


which  do  not  conform  to  the  requiremente 
of  that  section.  Further,  it  prevents  a  retire- 
ment plan  from  Iseing  converted  to  a  non-re- 
tirement plan. 

Section  102:  Retirement  Income 
Requirements  for  Retirement  Plans 

Establishes  uniform  rules  for  distributions 
from  retirement  plans.  A  retirement  plan 
may  only  distribute  a  participant's  accrued 
benefit  to  the  participant  after  separation 
from  service  only  after  the  participant  at- 
tains age  59 Vi  (and  must  begin  distributions 
l)efore  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual attains  age  70  Vi).  or  upon  the  disabil- 
ity or  death  of  the  participant.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  that  plans  may  distribute  ben- 
efits to  the  participant  upon  separation  of 
service  prior  to  age  59  W  if  they  are  provided 
in  a  "retirement  Income  form". 

■Retirement  Income  Form"  Is  one  of 
three  kinds  of  distribution:  (1)  an  annuity 
for  the  life  of  the  participant:  (2)  a  qualified 
joint  and  survivor  annuity;  or  (3)  a  level  dis- 
tribution over  life  expectancy.  These  pay- 
ments may  periodically  adjust  for  the  pay- 
ment of  supplemental  benefits  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  Social  Security  benefits  so  long  as 
those  supplemental  benefits  do  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  anticipated  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Finally,  a  plan  may  transfer  the  accrued 
benefit  of  a  plan  participant  directly  to  an 
ERA,  Individual  retirement  annuity,  or  an- 
other retirement  plan  when  the  participant 
ceases  his  employment  with  the  employer. 

Section  103:  Coverage  Requirements  for 
Retirement  Plaiis 

Revises  the  coverage  requirements  for  a 
qualified  retirement  plan.  In  general,  an  em- 
ployer must  provide  that  each  of  his  em- 
ployees in  the  'relevant  workforce  "  who  Is 
paid  less  than  the  Social  Security  wage  base 
($39,600  in  1985)  is  eligible  to  participate  in 
a  retirement  plan  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployer. If  the  employer  has  two  or  more  '•al- 
lowable subdivisions' '.  within  any  allowable 
subdivision  where  a  plan  is  provided  all  of 
the  relevant  workforce  paid  less  than  the 
wage  base  must  be  eligible  to  participate, 
and  In  the  aggregate  of  all  subdivisions.  80 
percent  of  the  employer's  relevant  work- 
force must  be  eligible  to  participate.  If  the 
retirement  plan  Is  a  contributory  plan.  60 
percent  of  those  eligible  to  participate  must 
actually  participate,  unless  the  contributory 
plan  provides  the  'meaningful  retirement 
benefit"  for  purposes  of  establishing  the 
employer's  eUgiblllty  to  sponsor  a  non-re- 
tirement savings  plan,  in  which  case  70  per- 
cent of  the  relevant  workforce  must  partici- 
pate. 

The  relevant  workforce  consists  of  the 
group  of  employees  other  than  those  who 
are  excluded  under  current  law  because: 
they  have  not  met  minimum  service  and 
vesting  requirements:  are  covered  by  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  where  there  1b 
evidence  of  good  faith  bargaining  as  to  re- 
tirement benefits  and  they  are  not  covered 
by  a  plan;  are  non-resident  aliens  who  re- 
ceive no  earned  Income  In  the  United  States; 
or  are  certain  airline  pilots. 

An  allowable  subdivision  Is  a  separate 
business  unit  of  the  employer  distinguished 
solely  on  the  basis  of  Its  producing  a  sepa- 
rate product  line  or  having  a  distinct  locali- 
ty—as defined  In  regulation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 
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Section  104:  Retirement  Plan  Coverage  as  o 

Prerequisite   for    Nonretirement    Savings 

Plana 

Requires  that  an  employer  maintaining  a 
non-retirement  savings  plan  covering  an  em- 
ployee maintain  at  least  one  retirement 
plan  covering  that  employee  which  accrues 
benefits  of  at  least: 

<a)  In  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan. 
0,5  percent  for  each  year  of  participation; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  defined  contribution 
plan.  3  percent  of  a  participant's  compensa- 
tion of  each  plan  year. 
Section  111:  Cash  or  Deferred  Arrangements 
in  Retirement  Plaju 

Restricts  the  availability  of  salary  reduc 
tion  under  Cash  or  Deferred  Arrangements 
(CODAs)  to  retirement  plans  and  subjects 
CODAs  to  the  uniform  distribution  rules  for 
retirement  plans.  Retains  current  law  dis- 
crimination rules  for  CODAs. 
Section  112:  Maximum  Amount  of  Covered 
Compensation 

Limits  the  amount  of  a  plan  participant's 
or  self-employed  Individual's  compensation 
which  may  be  taken  Into  account  for  deter- 
mining the  benefits  and  contributions  to  no 
more  than  500  percent  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty wage  base. 

Section  121:  Acceleration  in  Vesting 
Standards 

Amends  current  minimum  vesting  stand- 
ards to  require  that  retirement  plans  fully 
vest  a  participant  who  has  completed  5 
years  of  service.  A  non-retirement  savings 
plan  must  fully  vest  a  participant  who  has 
completed  1  year  of  service.  Multiemployer 
plans  must  fully  vest  participants  who  have 
completed  10  years  of  service. 

Section  131:  Revised  Integration  Rules 

Revises  the  rules  governing  the  integra- 
tion of  private  pension  l)eneflts  with  Social 
Security.  With  respect  to  excess  plans,  no 
contribution  percentage  or  accrual  rate  for 
earnings  above  the  Integration  level  may 
exceed  twice  the  contribution  percentage  of 
accrual  rate  for  etuTilngs  below  the  Integra- 
tion level.  With  respect  to  offset  plans,  a 
plan  may  reduce  pension  benefits  by  any 
uniform  percentage  of  Social  Security  pro- 
vided that  no  participant's  accrued  benefit, 
after  the  reduction  Is  applied.  Is  less  than 
half  of  what  the  participant's  accrued  bene- 
fit would  have  been  without  the  reduction. 
No  adjustments  may  be  made  with  regard  to 
receipt  of  ancillary  benefits. 

Section  141:  rnrect  Transfer  of  Early 
Distributions 

Modifies  the  treatment  of  early  distribu- 
tions from  a  retirement  plan  made  by  the 
employer  of  less  than  $3,500  without  the 
consent  of  the  participant,  or  above  $3,500 
with  the  participant's  consent,  to  require 
that  distributions  not  made  in  a  retirement 
Income  form  must  be  transferred  directly  to 
an  IRA  or  individual  retirement  arrange- 
ment or  other  retirement  plan  designated 
by  the  participant.  If  the  participant  does 
not  designate  a  vehicle,  then  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator may  select  one. 

Section  151:  Effective  Dates 

Establishes  effective  dates  for  the  legisla- 
tion. Amendments  made  by  this  legislation 
are  effective  no  sooner  than  two  years  fol- 
lowing enactment  and  no  sooner  thtm  the 
first  plan  sunendment  adopted  after  the 
first  two  years,  but.  In  any  case,  no  later 
than  December  31.  1990.  In  the  case  of  col- 
lectively bargained  plans,  the  provisions 
take  effect  no  sooner  than  two  years  follow- 
ing enactment,  and  not  sooner  than  the 


date  that  the  last  collective  bargaining 
agreement  relating  to  the  plan  terminates 
or  the  first  plan  amendment  is  adopted 
after  the  first  two  years,  but  In  no  case  later 
than  December  31,  1»90. 

Section  152:  Technical  Amendment 
Makes  a  technical  amendment  to  table  of 
contents  in  Section  1  of  ERISA. 

titxj:  1 1 :  AMmDMKrrs  to  the  internal 

REVKNTJE  CODE  or  1954 

Section  201:  Retirement  Plans  and 

Nonretirement  Savings  Plans 

Parallel  provisions  to  Section  101. 

Section  202:  Retirement  Income 

Requirements  for  Retirement  Plans 

Parallel  provisions  to  Section  102. 

Section  203:  Coverage  Requirements  for 

Retirement  Plans 
Parallel  provisions  to  Section  103. 
Section  204:  Retirement  Plan  Coverage  as  a 
Prerequisite  for  Nonretirement  Plans 
Parallel  provisions  to  Section  104. 
Section  211:  Deductibility  of  Employee  and 
Employer  Contributions 
Permits    employees    to    make    deductible 
qualified  voluntary  employee  contributions 
(QVECs)  only  to  a  retirement  plan. 
Section  212:  Cash  or  Deferred  Arrangements 
Nondiscrimination  Rules 
Amends  section  401(k)  regarding  Cash  or 
Deferred  Arrangements  to  require  that  em- 
ployers with  allowable  subdivisions  meet  the 
40l(k)  non-discrimination   rules  separately 
in  each  allowable  subdivision. 

Section  213:  Coordination  of  Elective 
Nontasable  Contributions 
Reduces  the  amount  of  deductible  contri- 
butions an  individual  can  make  to  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  or  annuity  in  a 
taxable  year  by  the  sunount  of  any  contribu- 
tions made  to  a  cash  or  deferred  arrange- 
ment (CODA)  on  behalf  of  that  Individual 
by  an  employer  In  any  plan  year  ending  in 
that  taxable  year.  It  further  coordinates  de- 
ductible contributions  to  an  Individual  re- 
tirement account  or  annuity  (IRAs),  with 
Deductible  Employee  Contributions  (DECs), 
and  Qualified  VolunUry  Employee  Contri- 
butions (QVECs)  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Section  214:  Wage-Based  Benefit  and 

Contribution  Limits 

Amends    the    contribution    and    benefit 

limits  (IRC  Section  415)   for  aU  qualified 

plans  to  link  them  to  the  Social  Security 

wage  base  as  follows: 

(a)  The  limitation  on  benefits  under  de- 
fined benefit  plans  Is  the  lesser  of  100  per- 
cent of  compensation  or  200  percent  of  the 
Social  Security  wage  base: 

(b)  the  limitation  on  contributions  to  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan  Is  the  lesser  of  20 
percent  of  compensation  or  50  percent  of 
the  Social  Security  wage  base;  and  one-half 
of  after-tax  employee  contributions  are  con- 
sidered as  an  annual  addition. 

In  addition,  there  are  internal  limits  on 
contributions  to  CODAs  and  to  non-retire- 
ment savings  plans  under  the  overall  de- 
fined contribution  limit: 

(a)  CODA  contributions  may  not  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  Social  Security  wage  base. 

(b)  Employer  and  employee  contributions 
to  nonretirement  savings  plans  may  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  25  percent  of  the  Social 
Security  base  or  10  percent  of  the  partici- 
pant's compensation. 

This  section  also  repeals  the  combined 
limit  on  defined  benefit  and  defined  contri- 


bution plans  (the    ■415(e) "  limit)  except  in 
the  case  of  top  heavy  plans. 

This  section  additionally  limits  the 
amount  of  a  plan  participant's  or  self-em 
ployed  Individual's  compensation  that  may 
be  taken  into  account  for  determining  bene 
fits  and  contributions  to  no  more  than  500 
percent  of  the  Social  Security  wage  base. 
Section  215:  Conforming  Amendments  on 

Taxation  of  Annuities 
Makes  clarifying  clerical  amendments  to 
IRC  Section  72  dealing  with  taxation  of  an 
nuities. 

Section  221:  Acceleration  in  Vesting 
Standards 
Parallel  provisions  to  Section  121. 
Section  231:  Revised  Integration  Rules 
Parallel  provisions  to  Section  131. 

Section  241:  Denial  of  Favorable  Tax 
Treatment  for  Lump  Sum  Distributions 
Repeals  ten-year  forward  averaging  and 
capital  gains  treatment  of  lump  sum  distri- 
butions. 
Section  242:  Increase  m  Tax  on  Premature 
IRA  Distributions 

Raises  the  rate  of  the  excise  tax  on  pre- 
mature distributions  from  an  Individual  re- 
tirement account  (IRA)  to  20  percent. 
Section  257.  Direct  Transfer  of  Early 
Distributions 

Parallel  provisions  to  Section  151. 

Section  252:  Special  Rules  for  Simplified 
Employee  Plans  (SEP'sl 

This  section,  and  the  two  that  follow 
revise  the  rules  concerning  Simplified  Em- 
ployee Pensions  (SEPs).  A  SEP  maintained 
by  an  employer  with  fewer  than  25  employ- 
ees at  the  beginning  of  the  taxable  year 
may  permit  contributions  through  salary  re- 
duction as  long  as  50  percent  of  employees 
elect  to  defer  Income  and  the  participating 
owner-employee  does  not  defer  more  than 
1.5  times  the  average  deferral  for  all  other 
participating  employees.  This  section  also 
requires  that  banks  assume  the  fiduciary 
duties  for  the  plan. 

Section  253:  Prohibition  on  Integration  of 
SEPs 

Prohibits  integration  of  SEPs  with  Social 
Security. 

Section  254:  Limitation  on  Compensation 
Considered  for  a  SEP 

Limits  total  compensation  that  can  be 
considered  for  pun>oses  of  establishing  uni- 
form contributions  to  a  SEP  to  500  percent 
of  the  Social  Security  wage  base. 

Section  261:  Effective  DaUs 

Parallel  provisions  to  Section  151.* 
•  Mr.     CHAFEE.     Mr.     President,     I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagxie 
Senator  Heinz  in  introducing  the  Re- 
tirement Income  Policy  Act  of  1985. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  in  introduc- 
ing this  measure  because  I  would  like 
to  Join  the  debate  over  what  our  na- 
tional retirement  income  policy  should 
be.  Before  I  even  start  discussing  the 
substance  of  the  bill  itself,  I  want  to 
draw  attention  to  the  proposed  effec- 
tive date  of  this  legislation— December 
31,  1990. 

As  those  of  you  familiar  with  pen- 
sion plans  are  aware,  the  Congress  has 
been  changing  the  law  in  this  area 
with  much  too  much  frequency,  and  it 
appears  that  we  still  do  not  have  a 


system  which  is  satisfactory.  I  am  join- 
ing with  Senator  Heinz  in  suggesting 
comprehensive  changes,  but  we  have 
set  the  effective  date  very  far  in  the 
future  so  that  we  can  alleviate  the 
hardship,  expense,  and  uncertainty 
that  these  frequent  changes  have 
wrought.  It  is  my  hope  that  with  ade- 
quate lead-time,  the  affected  parties 
can  get  together  and  work  out  changes 
which  will  make  the  system  work 
better  for  all. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  retirement  security  of 
American  workers  by  encouraging  a 
broader  delivery  of  retirement  benefits 
from  employer-sponsored  plans.  The 
bill  clarifies  the  distinction  between 
retirement  plans  and  nonretirement 
plans  and  establishes  uniform  rules 
for  each.  Through  broadened  cover- 
age, earlier  vesting,  restrictions  on  pre- 
retirement distributions,  and  limita- 
tions on  integration  of  private  pension 
benefits  with  Social  Security,  the  bill 
is  designed  to  improve  the  current  pri- 
vate pension  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  former  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Savings,  Pensions 
and  Investment  Policy.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  so-called  tax  expendi- 
ture for  pension  contributions  and 
earnings  is  the  largest  single  expendi- 
ture in  the  Federal  budget.  For  fiscal 
1986  the  amount  of  revenue  foregone 
as  a  result  of  the  tax-favored  status  of 
employer-sponsored  plans,  IRA's  and 
Keoghs  is  estimated  to  be  almost  $70 
billion.  As  a  tax  policymaker,  that 
figure  catches  my  attention  and  I 
want  to  know  where  this  revenue  is 
going. 

In  1974,  is  passed  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act 
[ERISA].  Many  of  the  problems  which 
ERISA  was  designed  to  solve  have 
been  resolved  and  new  problems  have 
risen  in  their  place.  ERISA  was  en- 
acted in  part  as  a  reaction  to  the  fi- 
nancial failure  of  some  private  pension 
plans  to  provide  adequate  retirement 
security  for  their  participants.  The 
Congress  was  concerned  that  retirees 
would  be  left  with  empty  promises 
from  pension  plans  which  had  squan- 
dered plan  assets,  or  employers  who 
had  gone  out  of  business.  Congress 
was  also  concerned  with  onerous  vest- 
ing requirements  which  might  have  re- 
sulted in  a  loyal  employee  of  30  years 
being  fired,  just  before  vesting  or  re- 
tirement, and  left  without  a  pension. 

But  these  are  the  horror  stories  of 
U  years  ago.  Today  we  have  other 
concerns.  We  are  still  concerned  with 
fiduciary  standards  and  the  prudent 
management  of  plan  assets  which  now 
total  over  $600  billion.  But  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  pension  plans  is  tax 
planning.  ERISA  has  created  armies 
of  experts— lawyers,  accountants  and 
actuaries— who  work  to  assure  that 
pension  plans  are  tax-qualified. 
Indeed,  tax  exemption  for  the  funds 


and  tax  deductions  and  deferral  for 
the  contributions  are  crucial  to  the 
growth  of  the  private  pension  system. 

I  have  said  before,  in  the  context  of 
tax  reform,  that  we  should  be  examin- 
ing all  the  tax  expenditures  in  the 
Federal  budget  to  see  whether  they 
are  operating  a.s  intended.  This  bill  at- 
tempts to  do  that  for  the  $70  billion 
tax  expenditure  associated  with  retire- 
ment plans. 

It  attempts  to  broaden  the  coverage 
of  pension  plans  and  assure  that  the 
revenue  loss  associated  with  them  is 
fairly  distributed.  It  improves  benefits 
for  our  mobile  workforce  by  reducing 
the  minimum  vesting  standard  from 
10  years  to  5  years,  and  it  prevents  ex- 
treme reductions  in  retirement  bene- 
fits for  lower  paid  workers  by  limiting 
the  extent  of  integration  with  Social 
Security.  The  limitations  on  tax-fa- 
vored £iccumulalion.s  are  tied  to  the 
Social  Security  v;age  base,  and  contri- 
butions to  IRA's  are  limited  if  an  em- 
ployee is  also  participating  in  a  salary 
reduction  plan. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  assure  that 
the  moneys  in  these  tax-favored  re- 
tirement plans  are  used  for  retirement 
by  requiring  early  lump  sum  distribu- 
tions from  retirement  plans  to  be 
placed  in  an  IRA  or  other  retirement 
plan.  In  addition,  it  repeals  the  favor- 
able 10  years  averaging  treatment  for 
lump  sum  distributions.  However,  rec- 
ognizing that  there  is  still  a  legitimate 
need  for  nonretirement  savings,  it 
seeks  to  allow  a  tax-favored  vehicle  for 
that  as  well,  but  only  after  an  employ- 
er has  provided  for  meaningful  retire- 
ment benefits. 

In  summary,  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  is  meant  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
debate  on  an  appropriate  retirement 
income  policy.  I  welcome  the  com- 
ments and  suggested  changes  of  my 
colleagues  and  all  other  Interested 
parties.* 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Danforth): 
S.J.  Res.  224.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  November  30,  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Mark  Tuain  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  MARK  TWAIN  DAY 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President. 
Samuel  Langhome  Clemens,  better 
known  as  Mark  Twain,  is  one  of  Mis- 
souri's most  beloved  native  sons  and 
most  famous  authors.  More  than  any 
thing,  his  special  wit  and  perception 
captured  the  essence  of  the  American 
character. 

November  30.  1985.  will  be  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Train's  birth.  As  a 
tribute  to  this  great  American,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  dedicate  November  30. 
1985,  as  "National  Mark  Twain  Day." 
This  will  draw  proper  attention  to  not 
only  a  fine  American  who  brought  en- 
joyment to  all  Americans,  but  to  a  rare 
and  talented  human  being  who 
charmed   the  world.   I   ask   that  the 


joint    resolution    be    printed    In    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recorb.  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  224 
Whereas  American  Journalist  and  author 
Mark  Taain  was  bom  Samuel  Langhome 
Clemens  In  Florida,  Missouri,  and  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  was  his  boyhood  home: 

Whereas  Mark  Twain  is  recognized  as  one 
of  America  s  srreatest  authors: 

Wherea-'i  Mark  Tuain  achieved  interna- 
tional fame  and  hLs  works  have  tjeen  trans- 
lat-ed  into  more  than  fifty  languages: 

Whereas  Mark  Twain  is  widely  recognized 
as  a  humorist  of  extraordinary  wnt  and  as  a 
social  critic  of  rare  perception: 

Whereas  the  experience  of  Mark  Twain  in 
Hannibal  became  the  basis  of  two  novels, 
the  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  and  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Huckleberry  Finn; 

Whereas  travels  and  experiences  of  Mark 
Twain  in  other  regions  of  the  Unit«d  States 
became  the  basis  for  other  works,  including 
The  Celebrated  Jumping  Prog  of  Calaveras 
County.  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Ar 
thur's  Court.  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
Roughing  It; 

Whereas  Mark  Twain  succeeded  in  por- 
traying the  American  spirit  in  a  way  which 
no  other  author  has  been  able  to  duplicate; 
Whereas  the  city  of  Hannibal  maintains 
the  Mark  Twain  Home  and  Museum  as  a 
historic  site: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Hannibal  will  be  the 
site  of  special  events  and  entertainment  cul- 
minating in  November  1985.  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Mark  Twain:  and 

Whereas  November  30,  1985.  is  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Mark  Twain:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  November  30. 
1985.  is  designated  as  -National  Mark  Twain 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  actirities. 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  happy  to 
sponsor,  along  wit.h  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  this  resolution  honoring 
Mark  Twain,  a  great  Missourian  and 
American  humorist,  on  the  150th  year 
of  his  birth. 

Mark  Twain  was  bom  on  November 
30.  1835.  in  Florida.  MO  As  a  writer, 
he  drew  almost  exclusively  from  his 
own  experiences  Hannibal,  MO,  and 
its  environs,  where  he  grew  up,  serve 
as  the  setting  for  his  most  famous 
works.  "The  Adventures  of  Huckleber- 
ry Finn"  and  "The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer."  As  a  young  man.  he  lived  and 
worked  in  California  where  he  wTote 
his  first  nationally  recognized  story. 
"The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Ca- 
laveras County."  In  later  years.  Twain 
settled  in  Hartford,  CT,  where  he 
wTOte  and  published  all  of  his  books. 
He  also  spent  several  years  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  married  and  Is 
burled. 

Twain's  best  known  novel,  'Huckle- 
berry Finn,"  has  allowed  many  genera- 
tions of  youngsters  to  experience  vl- 
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cariously  Buck's  thrilling  journey 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  The  dialog 
In  that  novel  crackles  with  life.  The 
novel  was  also  before  its  time  in  de- 
picting blacks  as  human  beings  and 
not  property.  Another  great  American 
novelist,  Ernest  Hemingway,  once  said 
that  modem  American  literature 
began  with  'Huckleberry  Finn." 

Mark  Twain  is  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  one  of  the  greatest 
American  authors,  and  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  for  this  body  to  honor 
him  in  a  special  way  on  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  his  blrth.» 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
244,  a  bill  to  limit  to  the  national 
median  family  income  the  amount  of 
farm  loss  which  may  be  deducted 
against  nonfarm  income  by  high 
income  taxpayers  in  competition  with 
full-time,  family-sized  farm  operators. 

S.  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  402.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
specialized  equipment  for  telephone 
service  to  certain  disabled  persons. 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttr- 
dick]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
670,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  ot  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  In  similar- 
ly situated  industries,  and  to  give  to 
employers  and  performers  In  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1084 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ldgar]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1084.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  funds  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1233.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  to  ensure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 

S.   1260 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 


[Mr.  MoYNiHAN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  250,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  extend  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  for  5  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   12S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1259,  a  bQl  to  correct  certain 
inequities  by  providing  Federal  civil 
service  credit  for  retirement  purposes 
and  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
length  of  service  to  determine  entitle- 
ment to  leave,  compensation,  life  In- 
surance, health  benefits,  severance 
pay,  tenure,  and  status  In  the  case  of 
certain  individuals  who  performed 
service  as  National  Guard  technicians 
before  January  1,  1969. 

S.   1301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gramm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1301,  a  bin  to  strengthen  the 
counterintelligence  capabilities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  amend  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to 
establish  penalties  for  espionage  in 
peacetime,  to  provide  increased  penal- 
ties for  espionage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  13SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1355.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  Income  tax  credit  for  expenses 
Incurred  by  an  Individual  taxpayer  for 
the  purchase  of  television  subtitle 
equipment  to  be  used  by  a  hearing-im- 
paired individual. 

S.   ISIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1518.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  cost  efficiency  In  the 
shipment  of  the  U.S.  Government  car- 
goes, to  establish  the  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1544,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Progrtun  to 
place  such  program  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis  and  to  reform  such  program 
to  emphasize  the  retraining  of  work- 
ers. 

S.   1670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1570.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  the 


employees  of  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  from  the  provisions 
of  that  act  relating  to  maximum 
hours,  to  clarify  the  application  of 
that  act  to  volunteers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1624 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1624,  a  bill  to  make  In- 
eligible for  certain  agricultural  pro- 
gram benefits  persons  who  are  convict- 
ed under  Federal  or  State  law  of  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  growing  or  harvesting 
of  controlled  substances. 

S.   1639 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eagleton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chaeee]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1639.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  minting  of  gold  bul- 
lion coins. 

S.  1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Ldgar],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1734.  a  bill  to  prevent 
distortions  In  the  reapportionment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  caused 
by  the  use  of  census  population  fig- 
ures which  include  Illegal  aliens. 

S.   1764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGER],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1754,  a  bill 
to  ensure  adequate  verification  of 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  29.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  No- 
vemt)er  11,  1985,  through  November 
17.  1985.  as  "National  Reyes  Syn- 
drome Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLOTION  17  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senat«  Joint  Resolution 
179.  a  joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
resume  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  209,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
from  October  28.  1985,  through  Octo- 


ber 28,  1986,  as  the  Centennial  Year  of 
Liberty  In  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  213,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  January  19-25,  1986,  "Na- 
tional Jaycee  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  222,  a  joint 
resolution  concerning  the  cruel  and  in- 
human killing  of  Leon  Klinghoffer  by 
international  terrorists  aboard  the 
cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro.  because  he 
did  not  submit  to  the  demands  of 
these  terrorists. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum].  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  71.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  commemorate  the 
accomplishments  of  Public  Law  94- 
142,  The  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  its  enactment. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Dureneerger], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  78.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  in  support  of  universal 
access  to  immunization  by  1990  and  ac- 
celerated efforts  to  eradicate  child- 
hood diseases. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  227 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  227.  a  resolution 
urging  a  joint  United  States-Soviet 
effort  to  achieve  worldwide  disease  im- 
munization by  1990. 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  80 
Resolved  by  the  SenaU  <the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  2.000  additional  copies  of  the 
Committee  Print  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  (99th  Congress.  1st  Session) 
entitled  'Defense  Organization;  The  Need 
for  Change",  to  be  furnished  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Nunn  and 
myself,  I  am  submitting  a  Senate  con- 
current resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  study 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Ser\ices  Com- 
mittee staff  entitled  Defense  Organi- 
zation: The  Need  for  Change. 

On  October  16.  1985,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  released  this  staff 
study  to  the  public.  Interest  in  this 
document  is  so  great  that  within  2 
days  of  its  release,  the  committee  had 
exhausted  its  supply  of  more  than 
1,000  copies.  Because  the  conunittee  Is 
continuing  to  receive  innumerable  re- 
quests for  copies  from  Members  of 
Congress,  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  public,  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  are  seeking  authority  through  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  print  2.000 
additional  copies. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  act  expeditiously  on  this 
matter  so  that  copies  of  this  important 
study  may  be  distributed  as  widely  as 
possible.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 80-AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "DEFENSE 
ORGANIZATION;  THE  NEED 
FOR  CHANGE " 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuNN)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  242-FA- 
VORING  CONTINUATION  OF 
THE  PRESENT  FEDERAL 

INCOME    TAX    TREATMENT    OF 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  DEBTS 
Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Dixon)  submitted   the  foUowing 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  242 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  tra- 
ditionally refrained  from  taxing  the  interest 
income  of  debt  obligations  Issued  by  agen- 
cies of  State  and  local  governments; 

Whereas  thU  treatment  by  the  Federal 
Government  provides  Important  fiscal  aid  to 
State  and  local  govemmenU  in  a  nondis- 
criminatory manner  and  without  adminis- 
trative costs  to  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  this  treatment  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  provided  a  flexible,  effi- 
cient, and  economical  means  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  fund  public  service  fa- 
cilities deemed  important  to  needs  of  their 
citizens; 

Whereas  the  lower  debt  service  costs  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  has  helped  to  foster 
pubhc-private  partnerships  for  the  more  ef- 
ficient delivery  of  municipal  .services; 

Whereas  action  by  Congress  to  reduce 
massive  Federal  budget  deficits  has  necessi- 
tated curtailment  of  direct  fiscal  support  for 
State  and  local  governments  for  such  pur- 
poses as  revenue  sharing,  highway  aid,  and 
mass  transit  assistance; 

Whereas  the  modernization  of  essential 
public  infrastructures  such  as  highways. 
bridges,   water  supply  systems,   and  waste 


treatment  systems  is  estimated  to  Involve 
costs  of  $1  to  $2  trillion  for  State  and  local 
governments  over  the  next  15  years; 

Whereas  State  and  local  govemmenU  will 
have  to  issue  bonds  to  finance  such  modern- 
ization of  such  essential  infrastructures; 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  to 
Congress  changes  m  the  Federal  tax  code 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  denying  tax- 
exempt  treatment  to  some  80  percent  of  the 
bonds  issued  by  State  and  local  governments 
during  a  typical  year  for  traditional  munici- 
pal purposes,  including  air  terminals  and 
port  facilities.  low-Income  housing,  health 
care  facilities,  resource  recovery  plants,  and 
urban  redevelopment; 

Whereas  such  proposal  can  diminish  the 
market  for  SUte  and  local  bonds  by  prohib- 
iting the  deductibility  of  interest  costs  asso- 
ciated with  bond  portfolios  held  by  banks, 
the  single  largest  institutional  purchasers  of 
State  and  local  bonds, 

Whereas  whatever  modest  Federal  reve- 
nue gains  resulting  from  this  denial  of  tax- 
exempt  treatment  of  municipal  securities 
must  be  balanced  against  — 

(A)  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  which  will 
result  because  of  the  inability  of  SUte  and 
local  governments  to  build  project*  without 
tax-exempt  financing,  and 

(B)  the  large  increase  In  debt  service  costs 
for  State  and  local  governments  (probably 
over  $40  billion  through  1990)  which  will 
result  from  such  denial; 

Whereas  such  increased  debt  service  cost* 
of  State  and  local  governments  may  only  be 
met  through  increased  user  fees  and  higher 

lOC&l  LCLX6S 

Whereas  Congress  In  the  E>eflclt  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  adopted  provisions  specifi- 
cally designed  to  eliminate  abuses  In  tax- 
exempt  financing;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  should  grant  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  observe  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  remedial  actions:  Now, 
therefore,  t>e  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  should  not  adopt 
additional  statutory  changes  which  will  fur- 
ther curtail  the  issuance  by  units  of  SUte 
and  local  governments  of  obligations  which 
are  tax  exempt  under  Federal  income  tax 
law. 

Mr  MATTINGLY  Mr  President, 
for  Senator  Dixon  and  myself.  I  am 
submitting  Senate  Rpsolution  242.  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Congress  should  not  change  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  treatment  of  State 
and  local  debt  obUgations, 

As  our  collearaes  must  be  aware 
through  contact.?  with  State  and  iocal 
officials,  the  Treasury  s  tax  reform  bill 
includes  pro\-lsions  which  will  deny 
tax-exempt  eligibility  for  a  significant 
portion  of  typical  municipal  bonds  and 
will,  therefore,  sharply  dnve  up  the 
debt-ser\ice  costs  for  financing  the 
vast  majority  of  public-service  facili- 
ties. In  fact,  it  IS  estimated  that  80  per- 
cent of  typicai  annual  volumes  will  be 
denied  tax-exempt  treatment. 

Senator  Dixon  and  I  do  not  propose 
this  resoiulion  as  an  attack  upon 
either  administration  or  congTessional 
efforts  to  obtain  genume  reforms  in 
the  Federal  Income  tax  system.  We 
share  with  our  colleagues  a  desire  to 
enact  legislation  in  this  Congress 
which  will  simplify  the  Tax  Code,  con- 
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tribute  to  greater  productivity  and  ef- 
ficiency in  our  economy,  and  provide 
autlientic  aftertax  gains  in  taltehome 
pay  for  low-  and  middle- Income  fami- 
lies and  Individuals. 

The  Treasury's  proposals  relating  to 
State  and  local  bonds  simply  do  not 
represent  tax  reform.  Treasury  has 
recommended  new  definitions  of 
public  purpose,  new  restrictions  on  ar- 
bitrage, and  outright  denial  of  tax-ex- 
emption for  advance  refundings. 
which  complicate,  rather  than  simpli- 
fy, public  financing  by  States  and  lo- 
calities, for  both  bond  issuers  and 
bond  Investors. 

Similarly.  Treasury's  recommenda- 
tions remove  incentives  for  the  innova- 
tive and  more  efficient  delivery  of  es- 
sential public  services  by  State  and 
local  government.  A  most  promising 
development  of  the  past  10  years  has 
been  the  growth  of  public-private 
partnerships  suid  management  agree- 
ments for  the  furnishing  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  municipal  service  from  health 
care,  to  public  transportation  to  waste 
treatment  and  resource  recovery.  A 
driving  force  for  expansion  of  the  pri- 
vatization of  public  service  facilities  is 
the  growth  of  sophisticated  technolo- 
gy. With  service  activities  such  as  re- 
source recovery,  which  relies  impor- 
tantly on  high-tech  equipment,  public 
agencies  are  finding  it  more  cost-effec- 
tive to  enter  into  leasing  or  joint-ven- 
txu-e  arrangements  with  private  ven- 
dors, who  csui  adjust  more  quickly  to 
the  changing  requirements  of  technol- 
ogy. Frankly,  a  financial  Incentive  for 
these  public-private  partnerships  is 
the  ability  to  undertake  capital  fi- 
nance at  the  lower  coupon  rates  on 
tax-exempt  bonds.  The  Treasury's  rec- 
ommendation will  drastically  retard.  If 
not  completely  stop,  this  healthy 
trend  of  privatization  for  the  delivery 
of  essential  public  services. 

Most  Importantly  the  Treasury's 
proposed  restrictions  on  tax-exempt  fi- 
nance by  State  and  local  governments 
will  probably  have  the  net  effect  of  de- 
creasing rather  than  Increasing  the 
after-tax  Incomes  of  the  average 
American  taxpayer.  Treasury  has  esti- 
mated that  it  will  pick  up  an  addition- 
al $13  billion  of  tax  revenues  over  the 
5  years  1986-90  through  its  municipal 
bond  changes. 

To  begin  with,  this  estimate  of  reve- 
nue gain  is  probably  greatly  overstat- 
ed. An  exhaustive  analysis  by  the  "big 
eight"  accounting  firm.  Coopers  and 
Lybrand,  concludes  that  a  more  likely 
result  will  be  a  $2  billion  gain  over  the 
5-year  period.  But  Federal  revenue 
gain  is  only  part  of  the  equation. 
What  will  be  the  cost  Impact  on  State 
and  local  governments? 

The  Public  Securities  Association, 
which  represents  tne  several  hundred 
securities  firms  and  banks  which  un- 
derwrite 95  percent  of  State  and  local 
debt  obligations,  estimates  that,  if  en- 
acted, the  Treasury  proposals  will  in- 


crease debt-service  costs  for  States  and 
localities  for  the  period  1986-90  by  ap- 
proximately $40  billion.  If  essential 
public  facilities  are  to  be  provided, 
there  is  only  one  way  for  State  and 
local  government  to  meet  this  higher 
borrowing  cost  and  that  is  to  increase 
user  fees  and  tax  levies.  Whether  we 
use  the  revenue  estimate  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  of  Coopers  and  Lybrand,  the 
net  result  is  an  increase  in  the  total 
tax  bill— Federal,  State  and  local— for 
most  of  our  constituents. 

What  we  will  have  Is  tax  shifting 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  State 
and  local  government.  And  in  the 
process  of  shifting  it  is  Inevitable  that 
a  heavier  burden  will  fall  on  lower 
income  families,  because  user  fees  will 
always  be  more  regressive  than  the 
Federal  Income  tax  rates.  I  trust  most 
of  our  colleagues  will  agree  that  tax 
shifting  of  this  sort  from  one  level  of 
government  to  another  does  not  con- 
stitute genuine  tax  reform. 

As  all  of  us  understand,  the  over- 
hang of  massive  Federal  deficits  Is  re- 
quiring the  Congress  to  mandate 
major  cutbacks  in  direct  Federal  fiscal 
support  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. The  Budget  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  budget  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion which  terminates  general  revenue 
sharing.  While  Governors,  mayors, 
and  county  officials  have  not  wel- 
comed these  curtailments  of  Federal 
assistance,  they,  nevertheless,  under- 
stand the  demands  which  the  Federal 
budget  deficits  impose  on  all  elected 
public  officials.  What  I  think  they  will 
not  understand,  nor  should  we  expect 
them  to  accept,  are  proposals,  like  the 
Treasury's  restrictions  on  municipal 
bonds,  which  seriously  impair  their 
flexibility  and  capacity  to  respond  to 
the  Euided  fiscal  burdens  confronting 
them. 

Last.  Mr.  President.  In  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984.  we.  In  the  Con- 
gress. Imposed  significant  new  restric- 
tions on  the  growth  of  tax-exempt 
State  and  local  bonds,  specifically  In 
the  areas  of  Industrial  revenue  bonds. 
We  have  permitted  no  reasonable  in- 
terval to  observe  the  operation  of 
these  restrictions.  Mr.  President,  we 
caimot  constantly  fiddle  with  our  Tax 
Code,  for  It  seriously  complicates  fi- 
nancial planning  by  operating  units  in 
our  economy,  both  public  and  private. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  stated  rea- 
sons. Senator  Dixon  and  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  join  with  us  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  resolution  calling 
for  forbearance  at  the  Federal  level  In 
changing  the  tax  treatment  of  State 
and  local  bonds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  June  16,  1985  Boston  Herald  by 
Michael  Hernandez,  managing  director 
of  First  Boston  Corp..  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Boston  Herald.  June  16.  1985) 

Municipal  Tax  Exemption  Oooht  to  be 
Prxserved 

(By  Michael  D.  Hernandez) 

With  the  winds  of  tax  reform  blowing 
strongly  In  Washington.  It  is  time  to  set  the 
record  straight  about  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's tax  proposal.  Although  advertised 
with  such  appealing  labels  as  "tax  simplifi- 
cation" and  "tax  fairness,"  the  Treasury 
plan  would  have  serious  public  policy  conse- 
quences If  It  Is  passed.  What  Is  particularly 
disturbing  Is  that  major  portions  of  the 
Treasury  proposal  are  based  on  an  economic 
analysis  that  Is  In  Itself  faulty. 

If  the  Treasury  proposal  Is  Implemented. 
It  would  cause  extensive  damage  to  state 
and  local  governments.  Among  other  provi- 
sions, there  would  be  severe  restrictions  on 
the  federal  tax  exemption  for  Interest  on 
state  and  local  government  bonds.  The 
supply  of  many  existing  forms  of  tax- 
exempt  debt  would  Uiiely  decrease  or  be 
eliminated  altogether,  including  industrial 
development  t>onds.  student  loan  bonds, 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds,  and  bonds  Issued 
by  certain  tax-exempt  and  non-profit  orga- 
nizations (certain  hospitals  and  universities, 
for  instance).  Public-private  partnerships 
would  In  many  cases  no  longer  be  feasible. 

State  and  local  governments  would  be 
faced  with  higher  capital  costs.  In  many 
cases  they  would  \ie  faced  with  having  to 
raise  taxes  or  fees,  or  would  have  to  delay  or 
cancel  certain  critical  public  purpose 
projects,  including  Infrastructure  improve- 
ments (highways,  bridges,  and  the  like). 

It  simply  Is  not  true— as  the  Treasury 
would  have  us  believe— that  a  reduction  in 
the  total  supply  of  tax-exempt  bonds  would 
lead  to  a  significant  Increase  In  federal  reve- 
nues. It  is  deceptive  for  the  Treasury  to  at- 
tempt to  "win  over"  Congress  and  the  public 
to  Its  plan  by  selling  it  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  federal  deficit.  In  truth,  an  In-depth 
economic  analysis  of  the  tax-exempt  market 
indicates  that  there  would  likely  be  little.  If 
any.  revenue  growth  to  be  derived  from  re- 
stricting the  volume  of  tax-exempt  financ- 
ings. 

Estimates  by  both  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  and  the  Treasury  of 
revenue  loss  that  can  t)e  attrlbuteu  to  tax- 
exempt  bonds  are  inflated.  In  part  because 
they  are  based  on  inaccurate  assumptions 
about  Investors'  portfolios.  They  assume 
that  only  Investors  In  the  highest  tax  brack- 
ets purchase  tax-exempt  bonds.  Thus,  they 
assume  that  if  the  supply  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  were  reduced,  these  investors  would 
switch  to  fully  taxable  securities,  and  their 
new  taxable  interest  Income  would  be  taxed 
at  very  high  rates  (45  percent  to  50  per- 
cent). In  fact,  there  are  no  data  to  support 
thts  conclusion,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

First.  Federal  Reserve  data  indicate  that 
holders  of  tax-exempt  securities  can  be 
found  In  many  tax  brackets.  Thus,  the  as- 
sumption that  only  investors  in  the  highest 
brackets  would  switch  to  fully  taxable  bonds 
if  the  supply  of  tax-exempt  bonds  were  re- 
duced Is  false,  and  the  calculation  of  in- 
creased revenues  from  legislative  restric- 
tions is  Inaccurate. 

Second,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  high-tax-bracket  investors  would  seek 
the  many  other  tax  advantaged  Investments 
available      (especially      capital      gains     on 


common  stocks,  which  are  taxed  at  40  per 
cent  of  the  earned  income  tax  rate)  prior  to 
buying  fully  taxable  securities. 

Third,  to  the  extent  that  there  would  be 
any  movement  to  taxable  investments, 
those  Individuals  in  the  lowest  tax  brackets 
would  be  the  first  to  shift. 

Fourth,  the  CBO  and  Treasury  estimates 
do  not  adequately  take  Into  consideration 
the  offsetting  federal  revenue  increases  that 
occur  when  tax-exempt  debt  Is  utilized. 
These  Increases  occur  as  the  result  of  the 
lower  interest  cost  deductions  that  are 
claimed  and  the  new  economic  development 
that  is  kindled  by  tax-exempt  bonds— eco- 
nomic development  that  Increases  cori>orate 
and  personal  income  tax  revenues  derived 
from  businesses  and  new  employees. 

Although  the  Treasury  Department's 
most  recent  attack  on  the  tax  exemption  is 
hardly  the  first— there  have  been  assaults 
on  the  exemption  t>oth  in  Congress  and  in 
the  courts  since  the  early  part  of  this  centu- 
ry—the scope  of  the  attack  Is  wider  and  the 
potentlaJ  damage  far  greater. 

In  the  short  run  what  Is  at  stake  Is  the  im- 
mediate financial  health  of  many  states  and 
localities.  In  the  long  run  what  Is  at  stake  Is 
the  Inherent  constitutional  right  of  state 
and  local  governments  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  carry  out  their  public  purposes. 
Given  the  faulty  economic  basis  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  proposal,  it  is  a 
debate  which  state  and  local  govemmenU 
should  win  easily  on  the  merits.  It  is  up  to 
the  public  and  Congress  to  see  that  they  do. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia,  Senator  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  in  proposing  this  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
to  refrain  from  new  tax  actions  affect- 
ing Slate  and  local  bonds  until  we 
have  had  a  reasonable  interval  to  ob- 
serve the  impact  of  restrictions  en- 
acted last  year  In  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984. 

Like  many  of  my  Senate  colleagues, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
State  elective  office,  including  the 
office  of  Illinois  State  Treasurer;  and 
from  this  service  I  have  a  keen  under- 
standing of  the  cost-saving  benefits 
States  and  localities  receive  from  tsix- 
exempt  borrowing. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  some  juris- 
dictions abused  this  special  tax  treat- 
ment by  extending  the  privileges  of 
State  and  local  government  borrowing 
to  entitles  and  activities  operated  by 
private,  non-govenunental  organiza- 
tions. In  response  to  those  allegations 
of  abuse.  Congress  last  year  enacted 
corrective  legislation  to  impose  reme- 
dial restrictions.  Including  volume 
limits  applicable  on  a  State-by-State 
basis. 

However,  before  we  have  had  any 
reasonable  opportunity  to  see  how  ef- 
fective those  provisions  are,  the  Treas- 
ury In  Its  tax  reform  package  has  pro- 
posed a  whole  new  series  of  additional 
restrictions.  We  are  told  that  these 
new  restrictions  are  also  meant  only  to 
curtail  abuses. 

I  do  not  believe  these  are  proposals 
for  remedying  some  marginal  abuses, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  they  are  recom- 
mendations aimed  right  at  the  heart 


of  tax-exempt  borrowing  by  units  of 
State  and  local  government.  According 
to  experts  who  have  analj'zed  the 
Treasury  proposals,  they  would,  if  en- 
acted, result  in  80  percent  of  the  typi- 
cal annual  volumes  of  State  and  local 
bonds  being  denied  exemption  from 
Federal  Income  taxation. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  do  not  wish  to  enact 
this  radical  rescission  of  tax  forbear- 
ance that  traditionally  obtained  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  and  their  local  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  express  Itself  on  this  issue,  and 
adopt  the  resolution  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Mattingly  and  myself.  This  reso- 
lution simply  expresses  the  view  that 
we  should  "go  slow"  in  proposing  addi- 
tional changes  in  Federal  tax  laws  ap- 
plicable to  bonds  and  other  debt  obli- 
gations issued  by  units  of  State  and 
local  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  taking  major 
actions— essential  actions— in  this  Con- 
gress to  reduce  Federal  spending  and 
to  control  and  ultimately  eliminate 
the  budget  deficits  that  so  endanger 
our  economy.  A  number  of  these  budg- 
etary actions  directly  impact  State  and 
local  government,  imposing  new  cost 
burdens  on  them.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  observed.  Governors, 
mayors,  and  county  officials,  while  not 
happy  with  these  cuts  in  direct  Feder- 
al assistance,  nevertheless  understand 
that  these  actions  are  essential  If  we 
are  to  bring  the  Federal  budget  back 
under  control. 

Likewise,  Governors,  mayors,  and 
county  officials  understand  and  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  the  effect  to 
reform  the  Federal  tax  system.  They, 
too,  want  a  fairer  and  more  equitable 
Tax  Code,  one  that  will  encourage 
more  efficient  economic  performance. 
They  do  not  understand,  though,  and 
cannot  support  making  changes  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  wnich  instant- 
ly create  fiscal  burdens  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  additional  burdens 
that  will  inevitably  force  increases  in 
local  taxes  and  user  fees  to  support  es- 
sential public  services. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  will  occur  if  we 
adopt  the  Trep^ury's  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  tax-exempt  bonds. 
Their  proposals  will,  at  best,  raise  a 
relatively  small  amount  in  additional 
Federal  tax  revenues,  while  forcing 
States  and  localities  to  increase  taxes 
and  user  fees  to  finance  an  additional 
$40  billion  in  Interest  costs  on  borrow- 
ings for  essential  public  purposes  such 
as  health  care,  water  and  waste  treat- 
ment, air  pollution  control,  airport 
and  harbor  modernization,  low  and 
moderate  income  housing,  economic 
development,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  these  particular  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Treasury  are 
nothing  more  than  "tax  shifting" 
from  one  level  of  government  to  an- 


other. Such  actions  do  not  make  our 
tax  system  fairer  and  they  cannot  be 
accurately  described  as  tax  reform.  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Mattingly,  in  urging  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion expressing  our  desire  to  protect 
the  legitimate  tax-exempt  borrowing 
powers  of  State  and  local  government. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


LABOR,  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES,  EDUCATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRLATION,  1986 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO.  835 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  (H.R.  3424) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

On  page  7",  after  line  3.  insert: 

Sec.  515.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thi;>  Act,  the  total  budget  authority 
provided  by  this  Act  for  payments  not  re- 
quired by  law  shall  be  reduced  by  5  percen- 
tum:  Provided.  That  of  the  amount  provid- 
ed In  this  Act  for  each  appropriation  ac- 
coimt,  activity,  and  project  for  payments 
not  required  by  law,  the  amount  reduced 
shall  not  exceed  8  percentum. 

BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  836 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  BtncPERS) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  830,  previotisly  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  to  the  bill  H.R.  3424, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  3  (as  previously  amend- 
ed), strike  out  "$59,906,000  "  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  •$59,702,0O0''. 


WEICKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  837 
Mr.  VV'EICKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  783  previous- 
ly adopted  by  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3424,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  line  18,  strike  out 
•$2,012,122,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$2,009,422,000' 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION.   1986 


ElAGIJETON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  838 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr  EAGLETON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3244)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  September   30.    1986.   and   for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  immedat«ly  after  line  24.  add 
the  following: 

DISAPPROVAI.  or  PROPOSE)  OCTERRAI. 

The  Congrress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  of  budget  authority  (Deferral  No. 
D86-21).  pertaining  to  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  as  set  forth 
In  the  message  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  on  October  1.  1985.  This 
disapproval  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  Into  law  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  disapprove  the  pro- 
posed deferral  of  some  $223.6  million 
in  funding  for  "new  start"  rail  projects 
in  five  cities  which  Congress  author- 
ized last  year. 

The  cities  and  the  amounts  affected 
are  Los  Angeles.  $129  million;  Miami. 
$71.5  million;  San  Diego.  $11.3  million; 
Jacicsonville,  $1.8  million,  and  St. 
Louis,  $10  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  deferral 
has  nothing  to  do  with  saving  money. 
The  administration  mtilies  it  clear  in 
its  own  deferral  message  that  it  fully 
intends  to  obligate  the  same  $223.6 
million  for  other  transit  projects 
which  it  believes  have  more  merit.  The 
only  issue  involved  in  this  amendment 
Is  whether  Congress  or  the  bureau- 
crats at  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  are  going  to  set 
the  priorities  for  the  funding  of  new 
start  rail  projects.  After  thorough  de- 
liberation. Congress  made  its  judg- 
ment. Some  people  in  the  administra- 
tion disagree  with  Congress  and  want 
to  set  congressional  directives  aside 
through  the  device  of  this  proposed 
deferral. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  point  out  that 
the  bUl  contains  similar  earmarlcs  for 
new  start  rail  projects. 

To  fail  to  disapprove  this  proposed 
deferral  would  malse  a  mockery  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  sut)committee  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  prepared  to  accept 
it. 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCIUATION  ACT 


CHAFEE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  839 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Stat- 
FORD.  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Bradley)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1730)  to  provide  for  reconciliation  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res,  32,  99th 
Cong. ):  as  follows: 


On  page  372.  strike  out  lines  5  through  10 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  7M.  increase  IN  TAX  ON  CIGARETTKa. 

(a)  Rat«  or  Tax.— Sul»ectlon  (b>  of  sec- 
tion 5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "W  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■'$12";  and 

<2)  by  striking  out  •$16.80"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25.20". 

(b)  FYooR  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  or  tax.— On  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  or  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  which  are  removed  t>efore  No- 
vember 15.  1985.  and  held  on  such  date  for 
sale  by  any  person,  there  shall  be  Imposed 
the  following  taxes: 

(A)  Small  cicarbttes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. $4  per  thousand; 

(B)  Largc  ciOARrmES.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 
$8.40  per  thousand;  except  that.  If  more 
than  6W  inches  In  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, counting  each  2%  inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one  ciga- 
rette. 

(2)  Liability  roH  tax  akd  mfthod  or  pay- 

MEItT.— 

(A)  Liability  roR  tax.— A  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  November  15.  1985.  to  which 
any  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  MrrHOD  ON  PAYMKWT.- The  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tax  lmp>osed  under  section  5701  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  December  2,  1985.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  tax  Imposed  under  such 
section  Is  payable  with  respect  to  cigarettes 
removed  on  November  IG,  i»85. 

(3)  CiOARETTK— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "clgvette"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 

(b)  of  section  5702  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(4)  ExcKPTioN  roR  RETAILERS. —The  taxes 
Imposed  by  paragraph  ( I )  shall  not  apply  to 
cigarettes  In  retail  stocks  held  on  November 
15.  1985,  at  the  place  where  Intended  to  be 
sold  at  retail. 

(C)  E^TSCTIVX  Datx.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  amendment  made  by 
sut>sectlon  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
cigarettes  removed  after  November  14.  1985. 

(2)  CoNroRMiNG    amendment.— Subsection 

(c)  of  section  283  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  before  November  15, 
1985". 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  840 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Kerry,  and  Mr.  Simon) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1730,  supra;  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  421.  line  8,  strike  out 
through  page  422,  line  21.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(c)  ErrxcTTvi  Dates.— 

(1)  Hospital  insurance  taxes.- The 
amendments  made  by  sutwectlon  (a)  shall 
apply  to  service  performed  by  an  Individual 
on  or  after  his  applicable  effective  date  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Medicare  coveraoe- 

(A)  In  general- The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (b)  are  effective  with  respect 


to  an  individual  on  and  after  his  applicable 
effective  date  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (3).  and  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  that  subsection  apply  to 
service  performed  by  an  Individual  on  or 
after  his  applicable  effective  date. 

(B)  Treatment  or  current  disabilities.— 
For  purposes  of  establishing  entitlement  to 
hospital  Insurance  benefits  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursu- 
ant to  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  or  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d).  on 
the  basis  of  medicare  qualified  State  and 
local  employment,  no  Incllvidual  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  under  a  disability  for  any 
period  Ijefore  his  applicable  effective  date. 

(3)  Appucablb  EmBCTivi  date.— An  indi- 
vidual's applicable  effective  date  is— 

(A)  October  1.  1986.  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  not  em  employee  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  (or  Instrumentality 
which  Is  wholly  owned  thereby)  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986:  and 

(B)  October  1.  1987.  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  such  an  employee  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986. 

(d)  Transitional  Provisions — 

(1)  In  general— For  purposes  of  sections 
226.  226A.  and  1811  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who— 

(A)  Performs  service  during  the  October 
In  which  his  applicable  effective  date  occurs 
which  constitutes  medicare  qualified  State 
and  local  governmental  employment  (as  de- 
fined In  section  210(p)(l)  of  such  Act):  and 

(B)  performed  service  prior  to  his  applica- 
ble effective  date,  which  would  constitute 
medicare  qualified  State  and  local  govern- 
mental employment  if  performed  after  his 
applicable  effective  date. 

such  Individuals  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal employment  performed  before  his  appli- 
cable effective  date  shall  be  considered  to  be 
"employment"  (m  defined  for  purposes  of 
title  11  of  such  Act),  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  Individual  (or  another 
person)  with  entitlement  to  hospital  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of 
such  Act. 

On  page  372.  strike  out  lines  5  through  10 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  7N.  increase  IN  TAX  ON  CIGARETTBS. 

(a)  Rate  or  Tax— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$8  per  thousand"  In 
paragraph  <  1 1  and  liisertlng  In  lieu  thereof 

$10  per  thousand  ($8  per  thousand  after 
October  14.  1988) ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$16.80  per  thousand" 
In  parat.aph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of $21.00  per  thousand  ($16.80  per  thou- 
sand after  October  14.  1988)". 

(b)  Floor  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  or  tax.— On  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States  which  are  removed  before  No- 
vember 15.  1985.  and  held  on  such  date  for 
sale  by  any  person,  there  shall  be  Imposed 
the  following  taxes: 

(A)  Small  cioahettes  — On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. $2  per  thousand; 

(B)  Large  ciGAarrrES.- On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 
$4.20  per  thousand;  except  that,  if  more 
than  6"^  inches  In  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, counting  each  2v,  inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  aa  one  ciga- 
rette. 
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(2)  Liability  roR  tax  and  method  or  pay- 

(A)  Uability  roR  tax. -A  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  November  15.  1985.  to  which 
any  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  or  payment— The  tax  Im- 
posed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  a 
tax  Imposed  under  section  5701  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  December  2.  1985.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  tax  Imposed  under  such 
section  Is  payable  with  respect  to  cigarettes 
removed  on  November  15.  1985. 

(3)  Cigarette.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "cigarette  "  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 

(b)  of  section  5702  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(4)  Exception  roR  retailers.— The  taxes 
Imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to 
cigarettes  In  retail  stocks  held  on  November 
15.  1985.  at  the  place  where  intended  to  be 
sold  at  retail. 

(c)  Etfective  Date.— 

( 1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
cigarettes  removed  after  October  14.  1985. 

(2)  Contorming   amendment— Subsection 

(c)  of  section  283  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  before  November  15. 
1985". 


on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  October  22,  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  effect  of 
trade  on  unemployment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  commerce,  science,  and 
transportation 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  October  22.  to  conduct  a 
meeting  on  the  nominations  of  Vernon 
Grose.  John  Lauber.  and  Kenneth 
Hill,  to  be  members  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 
subcommittee  on  nuclear  regulation 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of  the 
Committee      on      Environment      and 
Public  WorlLS  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  October  22,  1985,  in  order  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  extension  of 
the  Price  Anderson  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
permanent  subcommittee  on  investigations 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  October 
22.  1985,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  Foreign  Missions  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

subcommittee  on  intergovernmental 
relations 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Conmiittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  October  22,  1985,  in  order  to 
conduct  a»tiearing  on  the  innovative 
SUte  and  local  programs,  to  expand 

choices  in  education.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Employ- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 


SCS  PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
recent  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
with  respect  to  certain  small  water- 
shed projects  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  approv- 
al of  Public  Law  566  projects  do  not 
require  an  act  of  Congress  for  authori- 
zation; rather,  they  are  authorized  by 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
action  to  the  Senate  and  several  of  my 
colleagues,  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  announces 
such  action  in  the  Record  and  issues  a 
report  in  the  form  of  a  committee 
print. 

On  October  10,  1985.  the  committee 
approved  resolutions  authorizing  the 
construction  of  two  project*  English 
Coulee  watershed.  North  Dakota,  and 
West  Fork  of  Big  Creek,  I A  and  MO 

In  addition,  the  committee  approved 
a  request  by  the  Soil  Conser\ation 
Service  to  raise  the  authorized  cost 
ceUinKs  on  four  previously  authorized 
small  watershed  projects:  South  Fork 
watershed,  Arkai-isas;  Zuni  Piieblo  wa- 
tershed. New.  Mexico,  upper  Muddy 
Boggy  Creek  watershed.  Oklahoma; 
and  upper  and  Mud  River  watershed. 
West  Virginia, 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  approved 
committee  resolutions  and  the  letter 
to  Secretary  Block  reporting  the  com- 
mittee's action  regarding  the  request- 
ed cost  ceiling  increases,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 
The  material  follows; 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment AND  PtTBUc  Works, 

Washington,  DC.  October  16.  19SS. 


Hon.  John  R.  Block. 

Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works  on  September  26.  1^85,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Indicated  that  the  cost  of 
four  sroaU  watershed  projc-cts  previously  au- 
thorized by  Congress  would  exceed  the  au- 
thorized levels  and  would  therefore  need 
the  consent  of  the  Committee  to  complete 
their  construction.  The  SCS  also  requested 
that  the  Committee  approve  resolutions  au- 
thorizing construction  of  two  new  smaU  wa- 
tersheds projects. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  voted  on  October  10.  1985.  to 
approve  the  higher  cost  levels  of  the  previ- 
ously authorized  Public  Law  83-566  projects 
listed  below.  The  new  cost  ItmlU  'wUl  be  the 
Federal  cost  listed,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  costs  of  con- 
struction, as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
Indices  applicable  to  the  type  of  construc- 
tion Involved, 

No  construction  on  any  of  these  projects 
shall  go  forward  unless  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  the  project  exceed  the  costs  of  pro- 
ceeding to  project  completion.  The  previous- 
ly authorized  projects  for  which  higher  cost 
levels  were  approved  are: 

South  Fork  Watershed.  Arkansas— 
$5,300,000,  (using  January  1985  prices): 

Upper  Muddy  Boggy  Greek  Watershed, 
Oklahom8-$11,500,000.  (using  January 
1985  prices): 

Upper  Mud  River  Watershed.  West  Vir- 
ginia—$7,300,000.  (using  January  1985 
prices);  ,     , 

Zuni  I»ueblo  Watershed.  New  Mexico— 
$11  700.000.  (using  January  1986  prices), 

Iii  addition,  the  Committee  also  approved 
resolutions  authorizing  the  English  Coulee 
Watershed  and  West  Fork  of  Big  Creek  Wa- 
tershed projects.  Copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions, as  approved,  are  attached. 

We  would  appreciate  your  keeping  this 
committee  informed  of  progress  on  these 
projects. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  T,  Stapfort. 

Chairmaru 
LLO'n)  Bentsen.  Ranking 
Minority  Member. 


COMKITTEE  RESOLtmOH 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  That  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  2  of  Public  Law  566,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  project  for  nood 
prevention  suid  watershed  proie<-tion.  in  the 
English  Coulee  Watershed  Grand  Porks 
County.  North  Daxoia  is  hereby  approved 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  the  Soil  Consenaiion  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  dated  January  1983. 
with  the  conditions  thai  a  >  the  approval  of 
appropriations  for  the  project  be  limited 
u>— $2  483.500— the  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  the  project  as  shown  In  the  work  plan  for 
such  project  updated  to  current  price  levels, 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may 
be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tion In  the  cost  of  construction  as  Indicated 
by  engineering  cost  Indexes  applicable  to 
the  type  of  construction  Involved:  and  (2) 
the  purposes  served  by  the  project  shall  be 
those  set  forth  In  the  watershed  work  plan 
submitted  for  the  project  and  the  scope  of 
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the  project  purposes  and  of  the  project 
shall  be  substantially  as  set  forth  In  such 
work  plan. 

Robert  T.  STArroRD. 

Chairman. 
Lloyd  Bentsen. 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 

Committee  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  That  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  2  of  Public  Law  566.  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  project  for  flood 
prevention,  recreation,  agricultural  and  mu- 
nicipal water  supply,  and  watershed  protec- 
tion, in  the  West  Fork  of  Big  Creek  Water 
shed.  Rlngold  amd  Decatur  Counties,  Iowa, 
and  Harrison  and  Daviess  Counties.  Missou- 
ri, is  hereby  approved  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  June,  1984,  with  the  conditions  that 
(1)  the  approval  of  appropriations  for  the 
project  be  limited  to— »14,238,400-the  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  the  project  as  shown 
in  the  work  plan  for  such  project  updated  to 
current  price  levels,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuation  in  the  cost  of 
construction  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
cost  Indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction Involved,  and  (2)  the  purposes 
served  by  the  project  shall  be  those  set 
forth  In  the  watershed  work  plan  submitted 
for  the  project  and  the  scope  of  the  project 
purposes  and  of  the  project  shall  be  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth  in  such  work  plan. 

Robert  T.  Staftord. 
Chairman. 

Lloyd  Bcntsen, 
Ranking       Minority 
Member.9 


NICARAGUAN  ABRIDGEMENT  OP 
CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
these  past  months,  as  we  have  debated 
the  question  of  what  our  national 
policy  toward  Nicaragoia  ought  to  be. 
many  of  us  have  expressed  our  con- 
cern about  the  direction  that  the  San- 
dinistas seemed  to  be  talcing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  country.  We  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  as  self-avowed 
Marxist-Leninists,  the  Sandinistas  did 
not  come  out  of  a  political  tradition 
that  encouraged  pluralism  and  dissent. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  to  many  of  us  that 
the  few  signs  of  political  tolerance  and 
respect— even  minimal  respect— for  op- 
position views  in  Nicaragua  were  de- 
signed more  as  a  public  relations  ploy 
than  as  any  kind  of  indication  of  what 
would  happen  if  the  Sandinistas  suc- 
ceeded in  consolidating  their  power. 

Troubling  episodes  like  the  continu- 
ing intermittent  censorship  of  La 
Prensa,  the  one  opposition  newspaper 
In  Nicaragua,  and  a  refusal  to  allow 
the  homilies  of  Cardinal  Miguel 
Obando  y  Bravo  to  be  broadcast  with- 
out prior  submission  to  the  Govern- 
ment censor  were  dismissed  by  the 
Sandinista  leadership  as  merely  "ex- 
cesses of  the  bureaucracy"  or  "mili- 
tary necessity."  The  cynicism  of  the 
nine  Commandantes  became  quite  evi- 


dent when  patterns  of  censorship  were 
examined:  lesser  censorship  as  con- 
gressional votes  on  aid  to  the  Contras 
was  imminent,  followed  by  a  greater 
Imposition  of  censorship  when  the 
votes  were  done. 

Nevertheless,  critics  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  could  somehow  com- 
fort themselves  with  the  belief  that 
things  were  not  as  bad  there  as  they 
might  have  been,  and  that  overall 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  situ- 
ation might  improve  with  time.  Such 
hope  received  a  cruel  blow  this  past 
week  when  Nicarguan  President 
Daniel  Ortega  announced  a  new  and 
far-ranging  "State  of  Emergency."  An 
indication  of  the  extent  of  his  actions 
is  evident  in  the  titles  to  editorials  in 
two  of  our  Nation's  leading  newspa- 
pers: "Nicaragua  Bares  the  Night- 
stick." was  the  way  the  New  York 
Times— October  18— analyzed  it.  while 
the  Washington  Post— October  21— ad- 
dressed its  editorial  to  "Regression  in 
Nicaragua." 

Neither  of  these  newspapers  has  a 
history  of  strong  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  toward  Nicara- 
gua; the  opposite  would  be  close  to  the 
truth.  But  Ortega's  actions  were  so 
outrageous  that  reasonable  people  all 
across  the  political  and  ideological 
spectrum  have  cause  to  be  troubled  by 
what  is  happening  in  Nicaragua. 

The  state  of  emergency  declared  by 
Ortega  on  October  15  was  but  the  cul- 
mination of  a  month  of  repressive  ac- 
tions by  the  Sandinistas,  primarily  di- 
rected against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  its  dynamic  leader.  Cardi- 
nal Obando  y  Bravo.  This  period 
began  on  September  12  when  armed 
Sandinista  officials  raided  the  studios 
of  Radio  Catolica  and  stopped  the 
broadcast  of  the  cardinal's  prerecord- 
ed homily.  A  La  Prena  article  report- 
ing the  raid  was  censored.  On  Septem- 
ber 25  armed  Sandinista  officials  again 
raided  the  studios  of  Radio  Catolica 
and  again  Interrupted  the  broadcast  of 
the  cardinal's  homily.  On  September 
26,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in- 
formed the  church  that  the  mass 
could  not  be  broadcast  without  prior 
censorship. 

On  October  10  the  church  was  in- 
formed that  its  new  newspaper  La  Ig- 
lesia  was  required  to  register  with  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  church 
protested  that  this  would  result  in 
prior  censorship.  On  October  12,  the 
first  Issue  of  La  Iglesla  was  published. 
Trucks  carrying  copies  of  the  newspa- 
per to  churches  were  stopped  by  police 
and  the  copies  were  confiscated.  The 
driver  was  forced  to  retrace  his  route, 
and  previously-delivered  copies  were 
also  confiscated.  Armed  guards  then 
went  to  the  church  offices  and  took 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  newspa 
per,  together  with  printing  equipment, 
printing  plates,  and  negatives.  In  re- 
sponse, the  church  then  submitted  the 
application  for  registering  La  Iglesla 


to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The 
application  was  rejected,  and  author- 
ity to  publish  was  denied. 

Finally,  on  October  15.  came  Orte- 
ga's sweeping  tmnouncement  of  new  or 
reinstated  measures  that  could  end 
virtually  all  of  the  remaining  civil  lib- 
erties in  Nicaragua.  Under  these  new 
measures,  Nicaraguans  can  no  longer 
form  labor  unions  or  go  on  strike;  can 
no  longer  hold  rallies  or  demonstra- 
tions; and  can  no  longer  move  freely 
throughout  the  country  or  live  where 
they  wish.  Ortega's  decree  also  sus- 
pended for  1  year  the  right  to  a  sptedy 
trial;  the  right  to  appeal  convictions; 
the  right  against  imprisonment  except 
for  cases  specified  in  law;  presumption 
of  Innocence  imtil  proven  guilty;  right 
to  privacy  of  mall;  and  the  right  to 
refuse  to  Incriminate  oneself. 

Apologists  for  the  Sandinistas  may 
well  echo  tht  official  Nicaraguan  line 
in  suggesting  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  was  driven  Into  these  ac- 
tions by  the  military  activities  of  the 
Contras.  This  is  ironical  in  light  of  the 
official  Sandinista  pronoimcement 
that  the  Contras  are  on  the  verge  of 
defeat. 

I  would  suggest  instead  that  they 
were  driven  to  these  actions  by  the 
growing  expressions  of  discontent  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  Sandinista  realiza- 
tion that  the  Contras  are  a  force 
which  is  accumulating  the  strength 
needed  to  mount  major  military  oper- 
ations against  the  Soviet-supplied  San- 
dinista army.  Resistance  to  the  reim- 
positton  of  the  draft  and  the  growing 
outspokermess  of  the  token  political 
opposition  were  strong  indications 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  losing  their 
hold  on  the  populace  In  Nicaragua.  Or- 
tega's actions  are  the  traditional  re- 
sponse of  a  totalitarian  state  when  it  is 
confronted  with  internal  opposition, 
and  given  the  models  set  for  him  by 
his  Cuban.  East  German.  Bulgarian, 
and  Soviet  advisers,  it  Is  unrealistic  to 
have  expected  him  to  react  In  any 
other  way. 

Vlrgllio  Godoy,  the  respected  head 
of  the  Independent  Liberal  P«.rty  in 
Nicaragua,  announced  that  Ortega's 
actions  were  a  "near-fatal  blow  to  the 
political  process  in  Nicaragua.  "  and  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  be  read  any 
differently.  Anyone  who  had  the 
slightest  doubts  about  the  direction 
the  Sandinistas  are  taking  Nicaragua 
should  have  had  them  removed  by 
these  latest  actions;  and  anyone  who 
has  wondered  about  what  would 
happen  in  Nicaragua  If  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  Contras  were  removed 
should  have  had  their  eyes  opened.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  to  come  out  of  this 
for  those  of  us  who  will  have  to  make 
decisions  next  year  on  further  support 
for  the  Contras.  it  is  that  we  have  seen 
what  the  future  would  be,  Sandinista- 
style.* 


October  22,  1985 

TRIBUTE  TO  ROBBIE  LYLE 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  F>resident,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Robbie  Lyle  on  her  selec- 
tion as  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Associations.  She  is  currently  director 
of  Upward  Bound  and  other  special 
services  at  Arkansas  State  University 
in  Jonesboro,  AR. 

The  success  of  the  Upward  Bound 
Program  at  ASU  is  due  in  no  small 
part  to  Robbie's  boundless  energy  and 
determination,  so  it  seems  especially 
fitting  that  she  will  serve  as  president 
of  NCEOA  during  the  20th  anniversa- 
ry of  Upward  Bound.  It  is  typical  of 
her  dedication  and  hard  work  that  she 
was  able  to  bring  a  group  of  students 
to  Washington  recently,  a  trip  they 
hardly  expected  when  they  entered 
the  program.  Many  of  these  students 
had  never  been  outside  Arkansas,  and 
without  Robbie's  leadership  would 
never  have  had  this  chance  to  expand 
their  horizons. 

Recently  Robbie  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Arts  and  Humanities  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  TRIO  programs.  These 
programs  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  their  goals.  They 
provide  nonfinancial  assistance,  such 
as  information,  tutoring,  counseling, 
academic  advice,  as  well  as  remedial 
and  supplemental  instruction,  to  low- 
income  students  and  those  who  will  be 
the  first  in  their  family  to  attend  col- 
lege. Upward  Bound  graduates  are 
four  times  as  likely  to  receive  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  as  students  in  similar 
circumstances  who  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  these  services. 

Far  too  often  the  contributions  of 
our  educators  go  unrecognized.  Too 
often  we  hear  more  about  the  prob- 
lems or  the  shortcomings  of  a  few 
than  about  the  priceless  work  the  vast 
majority  do  for  our  very  future,  our 
children.  I  believe  the  achievements  of 
the  Robbie  Lyles  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  brought  to  the  pub- 
lic's attention  more  often.  Robbie  will 
bring  to  the  NCEOA  the  same  energy, 
creativity,  and  determination  that  has 
been  vital  to  the  success  of  the  TRIO 
programs  which  she  directs.  With  her 
experience  and  her  ability  to  lead,  the 
National  Council  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity Associations  will  continue  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  the 
future  of  our  students. • 
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MISSION  FOR  COUSTEAU 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  all  heard  the  axiom  that  timing 
is  everything.  In  the  Senate,  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  momentum  and 
timing  of  a  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, for  oftentimes  it  can  mean  the 
difference  between  its  defeat  and  final 
passage.  Candidates  rurmlng  for  politi- 
cal office  take  great  pains  to  avoid 


peaking  too  early  or  too  late  in  their 
political  campaigns.  Negotiators  sit- 
ting at  a  bargaining  table  temper  their 
responses,  and  wait  for  the  appropri 
ate  time  to  tender  an  offer  or  agree  to 
a  compromise. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  believe  we  need 
to  look  at  the  timing  of  Jacques  Cous- 
teau's  trip  to  Cuba.  In  late  October. 
Cousteau  is  scheduled  to  visit  the 
island.  As  a  guest  of  Fidel  Castro,  this 
renowned  marine  explorer  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  continue  his  ocean- 
ographic  projects  in  Cuba.  He  will  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
Fidel  Castro.  What  better  time  to 
bring  up  the  subject  of  Cuba's  political 
prisoners?  We  need  only  recall  recent 
past  visits  by  celebrities  and  officials 
to  remind  ourselves  that  while  they 
offer  Fidel  Castro  opportunity  to  play 
for  the  cameras,  they  also  have  result- 
ed In  the  release  of  Cuban  political 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Cousteau 's  trip  and  request  for 
freedom  of  political  prisoners  may  pro- 
vide Castro  the  opportunity  to  mas- 
querade as  humanitarian  and  defender 
of  himian  rights.  Let  Mr.  Castro  ham 
it  up.  The  facade  will  not  last.  His  re- 
lease of  a  few  will  not  erase  the  fact 
there  are  thousands  more  imprisoned 
in  Cuba.  Nevertheless,  his  release  of  a 
few  will  mean  freedom  to  a  handful  of 
Cubans  who  have  been  denied  liberty 
far  too  long.  I  believe  the  timing  is 
right  to  make  such  a  request.  And 
Jacques  Cousteau.  a  man  revered  by 
citizens  of  all  countries  of  the  world,  is 
the  person  to  make  this  request. 

On  the  House  side,  a  letter  initiated 
by  Congressman  Larry  Smith  and 
signed  by  37  Congressmen  has  been 
sent  to  Cousteau.  This  letter  makes 
note  of  Cousteau's  special  commemo- 
ration by  President  Reagan  as  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  U.S.  Medal  of  Freedom  and 
highlights  the  fact  that  freedom  is 
routinely  denied  to  thousands  of 
Cubans  in  Castro's  jails.  Cousteau's  in- 
volvement is  requested  in  the  cases  of 
Ariel  Hidalgo.  Richardo  Bofill.  and 
Santos  O.  Mirable.  long-term  political 
prisoners. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  in  sup- 
port of  this  effort.  The  plight  of  the 
Cuban  political  prisoner  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Fidel  Castro  solely  holds  the  key 
to  his  freedom.  As  we  seek  opportuni- 
ties for  the  freedom  of  Cuba's  political 
prisoners,  the  Cousteau  trip  may 
prove  to  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  of 
liberty  for  a  chosen  few.  I  believe  It  to 
be  worthy  of  pursuit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  articles  from  the  Miami  Herald 
and  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Oct.  17.  1985] 
Mission  roR  Cousteau 

Some  people  grow  roses  In  order  to  give  a 
cut  flower  as  a  parting  gift  to  visiting 
friends.  Fidel  Castro  doesn't  grow  roses  In 
Cuba  to  give  visiting  dignitaries.  Instead,  he 


keeps  hundreds  of  long-term  political  pris- 
oners In  dungeons  so  that  when  an  impor- 
tant visitor  comes  he  can  release  a  few  of 
them  as  proof  of  his  concern  for  human 

rights. 

Mr.  Castro  has  been  practicing  this  cruel 
form  of  gardening  for  more  than  a  decade. 
He  released  26  prisoners  last  year  to  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson.  He  has  released  prison- 
ers to  please  Regis  Debray.  a  former  French 
guerrlUa  fighter  who  now  holds  a  high 
office  in  France's  Socialist  government,  and 
in  response  to  American  congressmen. 

Another  such  opportunity  wUl  present 
Itself  when  Jacques- Yves  Cousteau.  French 
undersea  explorer  and  citizen  of  the  world, 
visits  Cuba  on  Oct  25.  The  CubanAroerican 
National  Foundation  has  urged  Mr.  Cous- 
teau specifically  to  ask  Mr.  Castro  to  free 
three  long-term  captives:  Ariel  Hidalgo,  Ri- 
cardo  Bofill.  and  Santos  Mlrabal  Two  of 
them— Mr.  Bofill.  a  university  professor, 
and  Mr  Mlrabal.  arrested  in  his  teens  In 
1966— have  been  singled  out  for  attention  by 
Amnesty  Internationals  latest  report  on 
human-rights  violations 

In  theory.  Mr  Castro  should  be  asked  to 
release  all  political  prisoners.  That  Is  unre- 
alistic, however.  For  26  years  Mr  Castro  has 
Jailed  and  executed  political  opponents  on 
whim.  Time  and  again  he  has  proven  that 
only  he  holds  the  key  to  Cuba's  Jails.  He  de- 
cides who  should  be  jailed,  who  should  l>e 
kept  in  Jail  even  after  completing  a  sen- 
tence, and  who  should  be  released. 

Mr.  Cousteau  should  ask  his  Cuban  host 
to  release  all  long-time  political  prisoners,  a 
group  that  Amnesty  International  estimates 
numbered  140  at  the  end  of  1964.  But,  If  Mr. 
Castro  limits  his  largesse  to  two  or  three.  It 
would  \x  appropriate  for  Mr.  Cousteau  to 
ask  for  the  release  of  the  three  men  men- 
tioned by  the  Cuban-American  National 
Foundation.  Every  political  prisoner  to 
escape  the  dungeons  In  Cuba  is  one  less 
person  that  Mr,  Castro  can  use  to  traffic  In 
human  suffering. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Oct.  7.  1983] 

Cuba  Jails  PRor  Aided  by  French 

(By  Barbara  Gutierrez' 

A  former  associate  dean  of  Havana  Uni- 
versity who  sought  refuge  In  the  French 
Embassy  In  Havana  has  apparently  been 
jailed  by  the  Cuban  government  after  his 
safety  was  pledged  to  French  officials. 

According  to  Miami  resident  Maria  Elena 
Bofill.  her  husband.  Ricardo  Bofill.  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Pany  until  1967. 
when  he  was  arrested  for  anti -Castro  activi- 
ties was  seized  Saturday  at  a  friend's. 

"I'm  truly  desperate,  because  as  far  as  I 
know  he  has  disappeared     she  said. 

"We've  heard  reports  of  his  arrest,  and  it's 
probably  correct,  said  a  State  department 
spokesman  who  asked  not  to  tie  named.  "In- 
sofar as  our  people  over  there  tell  us.  It  Is 
correct." 

According  to  Mrs.  Bofill.  French  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  had  Intervened  on 
behalf  of  BofUl.  who  was  released  last  year 
after  serving  7^  years  for  his  alleged  in- 
volvement with  an  anti-Castro  splinter 
group  within  the  Communist  Party. 

Bofill  attempted  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
French  Embassy  in  Havana  on  April  29 
after  several  months  of  persecution  by  the 
government,  his  wife  s&ld 

While  Bofill  remained  inside  the  embassy. 
Cuban  guards  surrounded  the  compound, 
she  said.  This  led  Ambassador  Pierre  Des- 
camps  to  speak  to  Cuban  Vice  President 
Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez  on  l)ehalf  of  Bofill. 
Rodriguez  "gave  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
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[BofUl]  would  not  be  bothered," 
said. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  29,  1983] 

Cuba  Said  to  Jail  Academic,  Upsfttino  thb 

Frjench 

(By  John  Vlnocxir) 

Pasis,  September  29.— Cuba  has  arrested 
the  former  vice  rector  of  the  University  of 
Havana  after  promising  Prance  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country, 
French  officials  say. 

The  arrest  last  Saturday  of  Rlcardo  Bofill 
has  caused  considerable  irritation  and  some 
embarrassment  to  the  Socialist  Govern 
ment.  which  has  sought  to  maintain  good 
relations  with  the  Castro  regime.  Three  of 
President  PrancoU  Mitterrand's  Cabinet 
ministers  have  traveled  to  Cuba  in  the  past 
year,  and  the  possibility  ot  a  visit  to  Prance 
by  Pidel  Castro  has  been  a  recurring  theme 
In  the  French  press. 

The  case  involves  an  attempt  by  Mr  Bofill 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  French  Embassy  in 
Havana  on  April  29.  WhUe  pursuing  an  un- 
usually successful  academic  career.  Mr. 
Bofill  became  disillusioned  with  the  Castro 
Government  suid  was  accused  of  belonging 
to  sin  anti-Castro  faction  within  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Since  1967  he  has  received 
two  prison  sentences  and  served  more  than 
seven  years  in  Jail. 

According  to  his  wife,  who  lives  in  Miami. 
Mr.  Bofill  went  to  the  French  Embassy  be- 
cause he  had  been  threatened  by  telephone 
and  his  mall  had  been  intercepted.  Once  he 
was  there,  she  said  in  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion today,  the  embassy  was  surrounded  by 
security  policemen. 

She  said  she  knew  nothing  of  his  activities 
in  the  intervening  period,  but  learned  of  his 
disappearance  on  Saturday  and  was  told  on 
Monday  that  he  had  been  arrested. 

ON  CUBAN  RESPONSE 

On  Tuesday  Francois  Gutmann,  the 
second-ranking  official  at  the  Foreign  Mtn 
Istry  here,  summoned  the  Cuban  Ambassa- 
dor, Alberto  Boza,  to  ■'request  Information 
in  relation  to  the  present  rumors  concerning 
Mr.  Rlcardo  Bofill'  The  use  of  the  word 
"rumors"  was  a  diplomatic  euphemism  be- 
cause French  officials  privately  confirmed 
Mr.  Bofllls  arrest. 

A  spokesman  for  the  ministry  said  today 
there  had  been  no  Cuban  response  to  the  re- 
quest as  yet. 

French  anger  about  the  situation  ap- 
peared linked  to  the  fact  that  the  Cubans 
had  broken  their  word  and  apparently 
waited  to  arrest  Mr.  Bofill  until  Foreign 
Minister  Claude  Cheysson  completed  a 
planned  visit  to  Havana  In  August.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Cheysson,  Transport  Minister 
Charles  Plterman.  a  Communist,  and  Jack 
Lang,  Minister  Delegate  for  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, have  visited  Cuba  In  the  last  14 
months. 

The  opposition  press  here  has  seized  on 
the  affair,  and  today  Le  Quotldlen  de  Paris 
asked  in  a  headline.  'Did  the  French  Em 
bassy  'turn  over'  an  antl-Castro  opposition 
figure  to  the  Cubans?  "  An  earlier  statement 
by  the  ministry  of  External  Relations  here 
said  Mr.  BofUl  left  the  French  Embassy  of 
his  own  accord. 

Last  year  the  Socialist  Government 
played  an  Important  role  In  obtaining  the 
release  from  prison  in  Cuba  of  the  anti- 
Castro  poet  Armando  Valladares.  This  time, 
said  Fernando  Arrabal.  the  Spanish  writer, 
who  lives  in  Paris  and  has  corresponded 
with  Mrs.  Bofill.  the  Govenunent  behaved 
with  unusual  naivete.* 


his  wife  NATIONAL  DAY  OF 

RECOGNITION  P.O.W/M.I.A. 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  220.  providing  for  the  des- 
ignation of  September  19,  1986.  as 
"National  P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recognition 
Day."  The  resolution  was  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Murkowski.  Thurmond, 
HouJNGS.  and  Dixon.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  corrected  to  reflect  the 
printing  of  the  resolution's  text  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  on  the  day  of  In- 
troduction. 

The  resolution  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  220 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fought  in 
many  wars; 

Whereas  thousands  of  Americans  who 
served  In  such  wars  were  captured  by  the 
enemy  or  are  missing  in  action; 

Whereas  many  American  pirsoners  of  war 
were  subjected  to  brutal  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment by  their  enemy  captors  in  violation  of 
International  codes  and  customs  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  many 
such  prisoners  of  war  died  from  such  treat- 
ment; 

Whereas  many  Americans  are  still  listed 
as  missing  and  unaccounted  for  and  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  their  fate  has  caused 
their  families  to  suffer  acute  hardship;  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  missing  in 
action  and  their  families  are  deserving  of 
national  recognition:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  September  19. 
1986  shall  be  designated  as  "National 
P.O.W./M.I.A.  Recognition  Day ".  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
commemorate  such  day  with  appropriate  ac- 
tivities.* 


BUFFALO  FOUNDATION  ENJOYS 
NOBEL  UMELIGHT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  shared  in  the  excitement  surround- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  winners  last  week.  In  New  York, 
as  I  have  noted  previously  In  the 
Record.  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Hauptman  of 
the  Medical  Foimdation  of  Buffalo 
won  the  Nobel  in  chemistry.  Dr. 
Hauptman's  achievement  has  brought 
long-deserved  recognition  and  publici- 
ty to  that  small  but  excellent  research 
Institute. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  read  In 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  the  story 
of  the  Medical  Foundations  new- 
found fame.  Mr.  President,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  see  credit  given  where  it  is  so 
rightly  due.  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Buffalo  Foundation  Enjoys  Nobel 
Limelight 

Buffalo.  Oct.  19— As  dozens  of  reporters 
and  photographers  began  to  pour  Into  the 
Medical  Foundation  of  Buifalo  on  Wednes- 


day, someone  asked  Jane  F.  Griffin,  a  re 
search  scientist,  if  there  had  ever  been  a 
news  conference  there  before. 

"Are  you  kidding?"  Dr.  Griffin  answered. 
"Nobody  even  knew  we  existed." 

That  situation  has  changed  dramatically 
since  the  announcement  Wednesday  that 
the  foundations  research  director.  Dr.  Her- 
bert A.  Hauptman.  had  shared  the  1985 
Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry. 

Suddenly.  Dr  Hauptman  is  a  celebrity. 
And  the  research  center— which  has  special 
ized  in  endocrinology,  the  study  of  the 
body"s  glands— is  sharing  In  the  recognition 
after  nearly  three  decades  of  anonymity  to 
people  in  the  Buffalo  area. 

"Its  magnificent!"  said  William  U  Duaz. 
an  associate  research  director.  "It  just  about 
blew  the  roof  off  this  place." 

BEGINNINGS  IN  CARRIAGE  HOUSE 

The  research  center  was  begun  In  1956. 
when  endocrinology,  according  to  the  cen- 
ter's founder.  Dr.  George  F.  Koepf,  "wasnt 
much  more  than  looking  at  a  dwarf  and 
knowing  that  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  his  glands." 

Dr.  Koepf,  a  Buffalo-bom  Internist,  was 
fascinated  by  the  posslbllties  of  studying 
the  human  body's  glands  and  the  hormones 
they  produce.  When  a  wealthy  patient 
whom  he  had  treated  provided  a  $3  million 
endowment.  Dr.  Loepf  and  two  colleagues 
opened  the  center  in  a  carriage  house 
behind  one  of  the  mansions  on  Buffalo's 
st.ately  Delaware  Avenue. 

By  the  1970's,  the  staff  had  grown  to  Its 
present  level  of  about  50  members,  half  of 
whom  hold  Ph.D's.  It  had  also  moved  to  an 
unassuming  office  building  on  the  city's 
East  Side,  where  it  now  occupies  four  floors. 

The  building  is  in  the  shadow  of  Buffalo 
General  Hospital  and  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood as  the  Rosewell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, a  well-known  cancer  research  hospital. 

"'Because  of  where  we"re  located  and  the 
esoteric  nature  of  our  work,  people  think 
that  were  part  of  Roswell  Park."  Dr.  Grif- 
fin said.  In  fact,  the  foundation  remains  a 
small,  private  organization  financed  largely 
by  grants  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, but  also  through  private  contributions. 

With  greater  national  and  international 
recognition  than  in  the  Buffalo  area,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Duax.  the  foundation  holds 
twice-annual  open  houses  to  combat  the 
identity  problem. 

Dr.  Hauptmans  specialty,  crystallogra- 
phy—the study  of  crystals,  specifically  in 
such  bodily  substances  as  hormone  mole- 
cules-has become  very  significant  in  scien- 
tific circles.  As  a  result,  the  foundation, 
with  the  largest  X-ray  crystallography  staff 
in  the  nation,  has  become  '"extraordinarily 
well  known  for  a  place  of  Its  size."  Dr.  Duax 
said. 

COHBUROyS  AND  SNEAKERS 

The  foundation  has  gained  recognition  for 
more  than  Dr.  Hauptman  s  devc  opment  of 
mathematical  approaches  to  speed  the  anal- 
ysis of  crystal  structures.  It  also  developed  a 
quick  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  steroid  hormones  in  pregnant  women,  an 
indication  of  possible  health  problems  for 
the  unborn  child  during  the  late  stages  of 
pregnancy.  Researchers  at  the  center  also 
have  made  important  advances  in  studying 
how  the  hormone  estrogen  is  made  in  the 
body. 

The  nature  of  the  work  may  be  unfamil- 
iar, but  the  working  atmosphere  at  the 
foundation  Is  comfortable. 


•Its  a  casual  place  where  people  come  to 
work  in  corduroys,  sneakers  and  flannel 
shirts,  and  socialize  with  each  other  after 
work,"  Dr.  Griffin  said.  The  average  age  of 
staff  members  is  33  or  34  years  old.  she  said. 

Since  last  weeks  announcement,  things 
may  never  be  the  same  at  the  foundation, 
but  Dr.  Duax  said  he  did  not  expect  the 
staff  to  change  Its  determined  focus. 

Maybe  Its  an  obsession,  but  24  hours 
after  the  announcement,  everybody  was 
back  in  the  laboratory  or  in  front  of  a  com- 
puter terminal.""  he  said.* 


DAR  CHAPTER-ANDERSON.  IN 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
recognition  of  the  Kik-tha-we-nund 
Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion (NSDAR)  in  Anderson.  IN. 

This  is  an  active  DAR  chapter  that 
is  in  constant  search  of  information  to 
help  its  membership  be  better,  more 
well-informed  Americans.  Since  1890, 
the  DAR  has  promoted  historical,  edu- 
cational, and  patriotic  work  through- 
out the  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
DAR  has  done  much  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  places  and  education, 
always  forwarding  the  great  spirit  of 
America. 

I  salute  in  particular  the  Anderson 
DAR  vice  regent.  Mrs.  William  C. 
Dearlng.  Since  1976.  Mrs.  Dearing  has 
been  a  model  member  and  citizen 
providing  leadership  in  her  previous 
roles  as  chapter  recording  secretary 
and  registrar.  She  continues  to  be  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  Anderson 
DAR.  her  commimity.  and  her  Nation. 

I  wish  the  chapter  well  in  its  meet- 
ing on  October  30.  1985.  and  I  charge 
it  before  this  great  body  to  continue 
its  steady  course* 


ORNL  SCIENTIST  RECEIVES  1985 
E.O.  LAWRENCE  AWARD 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  An- 
thony P.  Malinauskas.  a  physical 
chemist  at  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  has 
been  named  by  Secretary  of  Energy 
John  S.  Herrtngton  as  one  of  six  na- 
tional recipients  of  the  1985  Ernest 
Orlando  Lawrence  Memorial  Award 
for  outstanding  contributions  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  Lawrence  Award  was  estab- 
lished In  December  1959  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Dr.  E.O.  Lawrence,  who  in- 
vented the  cyclotron  and  established 
the  two  major  laboratories  at  Berkeley 
and  Livermore,  CA.  that  now  bear  his 
name. 

The  awards  are  given  to  U.S.  citizens 
who  are  relatively  early  in  their  ca- 
reers and  have  made  recent  meritori- 
ous contributions  to  the  development, 
use,  or  control  of  nuclear  energy.  The 
work  may  be  in  any  area  of  science  re- 
lated to  nuclear  energy,  including 
medicine  and  engineering. 

Secretary  Herrington  will  present 
the  Lawrence  Awards  at  a  special  cere- 
mony to  be  held  in  DOE's  Porrestal 


Building  auditorium  on  November  25. 
at  3:30  p.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bio- 
graphical irvformation  about  Dr.  An- 
thony P.  Malinauskas  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Biographical  Information— Anthony  P. 
Malinauskas 

Dr.  Anthony  P  Malinauskas  was  bom  In 
Ashley.  PA.  on  March  24.  1935  He  graduat- 
ed from  King's  College  (Pennsylvania)  in 
1956.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  physical 
chemistry  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1962.  after  which  he 
Joined  the  research  staff  of  the  Reactor 
Chemistry  Division.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  (ORNL).  In  1966  he  became 
Group  Leader  of  the  Gas  Transport  Proper- 
ties Group,  a  position  he  held  until  1973 
when  he  was  named  Section  head  of  the 
Chemical  Development  Section.  Since  1983 
he  has  been  Director  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  programs  at  ORNL. 

Anthony  Malinauskas  has  made  many  in- 
novative technical  contributions  in  diverse 
areas  of  science.  He  conducted  gaseous  dif- 
fusion experiments  in  order  to  explore  how 
gas  molecules  pass  through  solids.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  first 
mathematically  rigorous  and  consistent 
theory  of  gas  transport  In  porous  media, 
called  the  "dusty  gas  model."  He  performed 
the  first  series  of  experiments  designed  spe- 
cifically to  measure  the  efficiency  of  inelas- 
tic molecular  collisions  In  the  transfer  of 
energy  between  translationsJ  and  rotational 
degrees  of  freedom  using  the  phenomenon 
known  as  "thermal  transpiration.'"  This 
work  led  to  the  development  of  the  first 
consistent  treatment  of  "'slip"  in  aerosol 
motion. 

Dr.  Malinauskas  has  also  made  many  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  the  area  of  nuclear 
reactor  safety:  he  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  possible  formation  of  "oxyhydroxlde"' 
compounds  which  could  enhance  the  volatil- 
ity of  some  of  the  fission  product  oxides, 
and  has  conducted  studies  of  such  oxyhy- 
droxlde formation  with  tellurium  dioxide. 
His  analysis  of  fission  product  transport 
phenomena  In  high  temperature  gas-cooled 
reactors  and  in  molten  salt  reactors  provid- 
ed insights  into  safety  Issues  associated  with 
these  potentially  important  systems. 

A  major  concern  during  the  accident  at 
the  Three  Mile  Uland  Unlt-2  (TMI-2)  nucle- 
ar reactor  was  the  anticipated  release  of 
large  quantities  of  radioactive  Iodine  and  its 
ingestion  by  the  local  populace  Surprisingly 
little  radiolodtne  actually  escaped  into  the 
atmosphere,  a  key  issue  identified  by  the 
President's  Commission  that  investigated 
the  accident.  Dr.  Malinauskas.  working  i*ith 
D.  O.  Campbell  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory (ORNL)  and  W  R  Slratlon  at  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory,  accounted  (or 
the  anomaly  by  showing  that  the  most 
likely  chemical  form  of  the  fission  product 
was  an  iodide,  and  not  elemental  Iodine,  as 
was  previously  assumed  in  light  water  reac- 
tor safety  analyses.  This  indicated  that  the 
Regtilatory  Guides  roncemmg  Iodine  behav 
lor  in  design  basis  accidents  would  signifi 
cantly  overstate  radiolodlne  releases  to  the 
biosphere  in  those  accidents  where  large 
quantities  of  water  are  present  and  where 
the  containment  structure  remains  largely 
Intact.  This  finding  helped  trigger  the  cur- 
rent, massive  international  effort  to  reex- 
amine the  so-called  "source  term"  for  the 
analysis  of  consequences  of  nuclear  reactor 
accidents.  Dr.  Malinauskas  also  directed  the 


effort  that  led  to  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  the  approach  that  was  used  success- 
fully to  decontaminate  some  700.000  gallons 
of  highly  radioactive  primary  coolant  from 
TMI-2. 

Dr.  Malinauskas  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  the  American  Physi- 
cal Society,  the  American  Nuclear  Society, 
and  Sigmi  XI,  the  honorary  research  socie- 
ty.* 


CHILD  IMMUNI21ATION 

•  Mr.  DAMATO  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguLshed  colleagues. 
Senators  Lugar  and  Pell,  which  seeks 
to  immunize  all  of  the  children  in  the 
world  by  1990.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  this  proposal,  and  I  pledge 
my  fuU  support  in  working  toward  this 
cause. 

Senate  Resolution  227  calls  for  a 
joint  United  Stat€s-Soviet  effort  to 
achieve  worldwide  child  Immunization 
by  1990.  This  is  an  ambltiouf  goai  dip- 
lomatically and  logistically.  The  So\1et 
Union  and  the  United  States  have 
been  involved  in  very  few  joint  hu- 
manitarian efforts.  This  legislation 
would  encourage  those  efforts  and 
would  possibly  proliferate  better  rela- 
tions between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  bl(x». 

Additionally,  this  legislation  focuses 
on  a  worthy  and  feasible  cause- im- 
proving the  health  of  the  children  all 
over  the  world.  This  is  an  enormous 
task.  Over  4  million  children  die  ever> 
year  from  diseases  thai  could  be  pre- 
vented by  immunization.  Many  of 
these  diseases— like  polio,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  tetanus. 
and  tuberculosis— are  combaUble  dis- 
eases. In  other  words,  these  4  million 
deaths  can  be  eliminated  through  a 
fairly  simple  vaccination. 

Logistically.  immunization  of  aU 
children  in  the  world  is  difficult.  An 
immunization  program  can  orily  be  ef- 
fective when  It  is  endorsed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  each  recipient  country. 
This  endorsement  is  increasmg  hard  to 
get  because  many  of  the  countries 
which  need  Immunizatior  have  signifi- 
cant overpopulation  problems  Hous- 
ing, iinempioyment,  health,  and  edu- 
cation—all  volatile  politicai  issues- 
suffer  as  a  result  of  overpopulation. 
Consequently,  immunization  is  not 
possible  until  a  government  can  be 
convinced  that  immunization  is  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country.  This  is 
an  ambitious  goal,  but  not  an  over- 
whelming one  A  Joint  Unlt-ed  States- 
Soviet  effort  certainly  would  make  an 
impact  on  many  needy  countnes 

An  additional  barrier  to  worldwide 
immunization  is  reaching  those  indi- 
viduals who  vitally  need  the  immuni- 
zation. Most  countries  and  areas  which 
are  marked  by  high  rates  of  chUd 
death  are  quite  remote.  Transport  is 
difficult  and  medical  resources  are 
scarce. 
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Furthermore,  some  degree  of  conti- 
nuity Is  necessary  In  order  for  an  Im- 
munization program  to  be  effective.  A 
child  must  be  vaccinated  a  number  of 
times  in  order  to  be  Immune  from  dis- 
ease. Continually  reaching  these  indi- 
viduals is  difficult  in  the  Third  World. 
Communication  is  poor  and  individ- 
uals do  not  always  value  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Although  there  are  enormous  bar- 
riers to  worldwide  Immunization,  there 
are  significant  gains  to  be  made.  I  am 
convinced  that  with  a  concerted  effort, 
these  gains  are  possible  and  attain- 
able. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  in  an  effort  to  Jointly  promote 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  children 
of  the  world.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  8130  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:30 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  October  23.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mominK  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9  a.m..  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROUiiAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
routine  morning  business,  it  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3244. 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriations bill.  Votes  are  expected 
prior  to  the  hour  of  12  noon  In  rela- 
tion to  H.R.  3244.  though  I  am  advised 
by  the  managers  that  there  really  are 
not  many  amendments,  at  least  that 
have  been  brought  to  their  attention. 
It  could  be  that  we  could  take  care  of 
many  of  those  amendments  between 
the  hour  of  9  and  before  any  vote  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  It  Is  difficult 
for  the  official  reporter  to  understand 
what  the  majority  leader  is  saying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
indicating,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  could 
dispose  of  all  of  the  noncontroverslal 
amendments  by  voice  vote  early  on 
when  we  get  to  the  DOT  appropria- 
tions bill— there  are  a  number  of 
those— then  rollcall  votes  could  be  de- 


layed. But  that  will  be  the  call  of  the 
managers  and  they  have  indicated 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  start, 
unless  there  is  some  objection,  at  9 
a.m. 

Then  In  the  afternoon,  it  would  be 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1730,  the 
reconciliation  bill,  and  votes  can  be  ex- 
pected throughout  the  day  on 
Wednesday,  October  23. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  could 
be  here  well  into  the  evening.  We 
would  like  to  finish  the  reconciliation 
bill  tomorrow  so  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. If  everything  works  well,  we  could 
go  to  State  Department  and  Justice. 
And  then  on  Thursday  afternoon,  de- 
pending on  what  happens  with  the 
textile  bill— there  is  some  talk  about 
that  being  placed  In  the  reconciliation 
bill,  but  if  that  does  not  happen— we 
will  go  to  the  Micronesia  bill. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:30 
a.m..  Wednesday,  October  23. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at 
7:21  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  October  23.  1985. 
at  8:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received 


by 


the  Senate  October  22.  1985: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Alan  B.  Johnson,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Wyoming 
vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
98-353.  approved  July  10.  1984. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officer  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Army,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
.sections  593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Harvey  Q.  Oulley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ill  THE  NAVY 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 

Beaufort,  Barry  Wayne 
Benn,  Charles  Michael 
Lefler,  Carl  J..  Jr. 
McCrae,  James  A. 
Nelson.  Patrick  Andrew 
Parker,  Charles  W. 
Rles,  Jerome  Roland 
Tune,  John  E. 
Vetter.  Thomas  Greg 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  officers, 
to   be   appointed   permanent   lieutenant   In 
the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Abemathy,  Craig  S. 
Addison,  Victor  O.,  Jr. 
Aggas,  John  L. 
Albright.  Michael  Howard 
Ames.  H>van  Beyer 


Aten.  Barbara  Lynne 
Baker.  Dale  Alan 
Baker,  Mark  Joseph 
Balevre.  Park  Shoun 
Bartlett.  Stephen  Warren 
Baumann.  Peter  Durand 
Beaman.  Gerald  Roger 
Bachtol.  Denlse  Lorraine 
Bednarskl.  Walter  Stanley,  Jr. 
Bell.  Wade  Hampton.  Ill 
Bever,  Gilbert  Lynn 
Blake,  Kim  David 
Boenlng,  Andrew  C. 
Boettcher.  Michael  H. 
Bolton.  Clinton  Stafford.  Jr. 
Borden.  Oliver  Lee 
Bowen.  Denver  Keith 
Brazil.  John  Douglas 
Bulger.  Joseph  Anthony,  III 
Bunnewlth.  Christopher  Rlcha 
Burr,  Michael  Edward 
Buthlay.  Gilbert  Morris 
Calderson,  Carl  M. 
Carlln.  Michael  J. 
Charles,  Jan  P. 

Chaudoln.  George  Stephen,  Jr. 
Cobb,  Gregory  Robert 
Cochran.  Mark  Alan 
Cope,  James  Donald 
Costello.  Patrick  Lee 
Cotton,  John  W. 
Coulter.  Joseph  Matthew 
Coyle,  Brian  Jack 
Crowell,  William  L,  II 
Cumberworth.  Lon  Porter 
Currln,  Thomas  Arnold 
Danner,  David  Walter 
Davis.  Martin  Nell 
Dawe.  Richard  Lynn 
Derosset.  Richard  Dame 
Dlrenzo.  Prank  A. 
DoUlns.  Toney  Ray 
Donohue.  Patrick  Frederick 
Doremus,  Gregory  John 
Dubois.  David 

Dukes,  Lawrence  Pennington 
Eldrldge.  Thomas  Michael 
Engel.  Kurt  Richard 
Epps.  EHlzabeth  Jones 
Elstvanlk.  Robert  Dixon 
Ewald.  Randall  Kim 
Parkas,  Jill  Ann 
Fenno,  Frank  Wesley,  IV 
Ford,  Patrick  Michael 
Fowler.  Kevin  Nell 
Gallagher,  Daniel  Ignatljs 
Gallagher.  John  Gregory 
Gamer.  Douglas  Keith 
Gerry.  Teresa  Lynne 
GUlman,  Charles  Bernard 
Gladstone.  Douglas  Dwight 
Gladyszewskl.  Joseph  Caslmlr 
Golaszewskl,  Kathy  Ann 
Gorman.  Kristin  Anne 
Gray,  James  Allen 
Grossgold.  Paul  Scott 
Gunzelman.  Mark  Joseph 
Hamilton.  Joseph  Bruce 
Harrington.  Robert  Michael 
Harris.  Albert  O.,  Jr. 
Harris.  Christopher  Q. 
Harris.  FYank  Elwood,  II 
Hendryx.  Laura  Diane 
Hicks.  Bruce  Anthony 
Hill.  James  Arthur 
Hill.  Richard  Caldwell,  III 
Hopkins,  WlUlam  Stacy 
Hosford,  John  Alljert 
Howard.  Wanda  Jeanelle 
Huber,  Ronald  Scott 
Hunter,  Daniel  S. 
Jacobs.  Nancy  Ann 
Jameson.  Dawn  Ann 
Jaunals.  Peter 
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Johnson,  Melvln  David 
Jordan,  Robert  Tenney 
Kalb.  Christian  William 
Klndeplsplre.  David  Wayne 
King.  Alan  Richard 
Knox.  David  Joseph 
Kobald.  Karl  Francis 
Krasnov.  Gary  Jay 
Krauska.  Andrew  Harris 
Labuwl.  Thomas  Walker 
Lacherunayer,  Greg  Thomas 
Lees.  Frederick  Lloyd 
Lewis.  Harry  Slrwell,  Jr. 
Llchtensteln,  Mark  Richard  D. 
Lomson,  Peter  Albert 
Lovett,  Willie  T.,  Ill 
Lowell.  James  R. 
Luzzl.  Michael  Anthony 
Mabrey.  Burlln  D. 
Machaslck.  Raymond  Tex 
Maggard.  Koss  A. 
Malorano.  Alan  Gary 
Malone,  Thomas  Joseph 
Mann,  Wallace  Harper.  Jr. 
Martin.  Edward  Lee 
Martin.  Terryll  R. 
Matson,  Michael 
McCaleb.  Clyde  Jackson,  III 
McGlnnls.  Terrence  Thomas 
McGrath.  Stephen  M. 
Mehkl.  John  Franklin 
Mehl,  Grace 
Mesler,  Robert  Allen 
Miller.  Carolyn  Jamie 
Misklewlcz,  Alexander  Steven 
Mitchell,  Chauncey  Lawrence 
Montanlo.  Richard  A. 
Montera.  Peter  P.  Jr. 
Monti.  Mark  A. 
Morales.  Maria  MUagros 
Morris.  Robert  Wayne 
Mostertz.  Robert  Arthur,  Jr. 
Murphy,  FYank  Joseph 
Murray,  Krlsty  Sue 
Myer,  Richard  Martin.  Jr. 
Novak.  Michael  Joe 
Okeefe  Raymond  Leo,  III 
Olenlck,  Michael  A. 
Ostergren,  Clayton  Leroy 
Papp.  John  Joseph 
Parkinson.  Paul  Wayne 
Paulson.  Debra  Lee 
Peterson,  Dana  Mark 
Phillips,  Mark 
Pickens,  Brian  Donald 
Powell,  Lloyd  Paul 
Power,  Celeste  Darlene 
Prescott,  James  Duncan 
Rabogllattl,  Steven  A. 
Reale.  Frederick  Louis 
Regan,  Rodney  Michael 
Renner.  Bradley  Thomas 
Rice.  Josette  Leslie 
Robey.  David  Warren 
Roblson.  Russell  William 
Roemlsch,  Debra  D. 
Rootes,  Janet  Lorraine 
Rowe.  Donald  Wells 
Russell.  James  Walter 
Russo.  Richard  Bruce 
Salt,  Thomas  Michael 
Samonds.  Elizabeth  McLean  SC 
Schmidt,  Karen  Ann 
Shoun.  Stanley  Haven 
Shuey,  Ronald  L. 
Shugart.  Preston  Earl 
Silverman.  Robert  Gene 
Simmons,  William  Scott 
Smith,  Glenn  E. 
Smith,  Scott  Owen 
Snell,  Albert  Eaton 
Stelnmetz.  Christian  Michael 
Sturges,  Matthew  Dana 
Swanson.  Harold  Francis,  Jr. 
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Tam.  Marion  Ronald 
,,TaJlman,  Lauren 
Towle,  Judith  Ann  Obear 
Trump,  James  Charles,  Jr. 
Turner.  Victoria  S. 
Ude,  Charles  Steven 
Wade.  Jeffrey  F. 
Walker,  Constance  Ann 
Watson.  William  Richard,  II 
Wells,  William  Gregory 
Whlteaker,  Paul  Kenneth 
Wilcox.  Jeffry  Leon 
Williams,  David 
Williams.  Norman  Leroy 
Williamson,  Edwin  Perebee 
Wlllmott,  Timothy  J. 
Wlllson.  C.  S. 
Windhorst.  Gary  Robert 
Winters,  Jonathan  David 
Wooddy.  Charles  Irvln 
Ziegler.  Laura  Jeannette 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,   pursuant  to  title   10,  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
Akerley,  Cara  Dale 
Anderson,  Paul  Francis 
Anderson,  Robert  Scott 
Andrews,  Melissa  Sue 
Armstrong,  David  Mark 
Atenclo.  David  Lee 
Bablitz.  Matthew  James 
Barker,  Douglas  Alan 
Barrlngton,  Brian  Edward 
Batt.  Patricia  Mara 
Beckham.  Fred  Thomas.  Jr. 
Becknell.  Michael  Joseph 
Bedgood,  David  Allen 
Begley,  Jerilyn  Ann 
Belec.  Marguerite  Elizabeth 
Benson.  Andrew  Lawrence 
Beres,  Joel  Edward 
Betton.  Lacy  Edmond 
Billings.  Mitchell  Jared 
Boettcher,  Barry  Earl 
Bohan.  Timothy  William 
Boyce.  Stephen  Raymond 
Bressler.  Gary  Lane 
Bridges.  Krlstine  Agnes 
Broadfoot,  Ronnie  Dewayne 
Brown,  Patricia  Ann 
Buck,  Katherlrc 
Bulger,  Angela  Laura 
Busher,  Lanny  Ray 
Bushore.  Alan  Quentln 
Buxton,  Robert  Dean 
Carleton,  David  Anthony 
Carter,  Rober  Lee 
Chastaln.  Jack  Leslie 
Chong,  Philip  Gee  Ut 
Chrlstman,  Carol  Lee 
Chrlstman.  Joseph  George 
Clarkson.  Joseph  Michael 
Colby.  Albert  Franklin.  Jr. 
Corrigan.  Michael  Francis 
Cottom.  Alice  Jeanne 
Couture,  Gregory  Alfred 
Craig,  Jeffrey  Charles 
Crider,  Deanne  Laree 
Crowell,  Richard  Mansfield 
Curtis,  James  Leroy 
Cutts.  Robert  Mlllette 
DaUey,  William  Kevin 
Davanzd.  Eugene  Carmelo 
Davey.  Kenneth  Edward 
Deen.  David  Ivie 
Degan.  Leonard  Allen 
DevTles,  Anita  Diane 
Dispenzlerl,  Patrick 
Downey.  Scott  Dale 
Dayer.  James  Walter 
Duvall,  Timothy  Lee 
Emden,  Philip  Kent 


Epperson.  Dell  Wayne 
Evans,  Weldon  Lawson 
Eyde.  Richard  Tavelle 
Facer,  Richard  Gregolre 
Falrbalm,  Ekiward  James 
Fedorlska,  Stephen  Alexander 
Fein.  E)avld  Marc 
FMcklln,  Susan  Evarm 
Flesner,  David  Karl 
Forsyth,  Beth  Irene 
Fritz,  William  Dickson,  Jr. 
Pusco,  Steven  Peter 
Galvtn,  Brian  Russell 
Garcia,  Marguerite  EHlzabeth 
Gardner,  Mary  Beth 
Garrett,  Thomas  Eugene,  Jr. 
Germany,  Sammy  Clark 
Gobel.  Teresa  Marie 
Golden,  Gerald  David 
Gonzalez,  Therese  Almee 
Goodwin,  Darlene  Medlin 
Gordln,  Robert  Morris 
Graham,  Janice  Marie 
Granata,  Robert  David 
Gravunder,  Boyd  Edwin 
Greene.  Eric  Klefer 
Gripman.  Kathleen  Marie 
Gripman.  William  Severance,  J. 
Grove,  Teresa  Marie 
Gulllory,  Theodore  Nmn 
Gulnn.  Thomas  Michael 
Gunthorpe,  Matthew  Aloyslus 
Gumey.  Judith  Lynne 
Hall,  James  Edward 
Hammac.  Morgan  Poston 
Harlow,  Janice  Irene 
Haukenes,  Larry  Olaf 
Hazard,  Sherrill  John.  Ill 
Hehe.  Gerald  lee 
Hempel,  Kevin  Robert 
Henry,  Robert  Crls 
Hill.  Cyril  Edward  Humphrey 
Hockgraver.  Valerie  Ruth 
Hodas,  Margaret  Mary 
Hohl,  John  Michael 
Hollis,  Dana  Carol 
HoUoway.  Laura  Nell 
Holly.  Jack  Ferrington 
Hohnstrup,  Kenneth  Alan 
Holt.  Hiram  Bennett,  III 
Hopkins.  Duncan  Thomas.  Jr. 
Hughes.  Dorothea  Marianne 
Hurt,  Joseph  Randall 
Jennings,  Arlen  Lane 
Johnsen,  Sandra  Marie 
Johnson.  Bruce  Llnley 
Jones.  Jay  Todd 
Jones.  Marcla  Lynn 
Kalllo,  Heidi  White 
KeUett,  Daniel  Allen 
Kelly,  Laurence  Francis,  Jr. 
Kent.  Barbara  Branson  Inlnns 
King.  Diana  Joanne 
King.  Harold  Spencley 
King,  Rodney  Joe 
Kuhnert.  George  Jesse,  Jr. 
K  ummer,  John  Allen 
Larson.  Gustaf  Alexander 
Larson,  Lynn  Elizabeth 
Latham.  WlUlam  Charles 
Lauren,  Steven  Gregory 
Leary.  Mark  Michael 
Lewandowskl,  Debra  Ann 
Lewis.  Clinton  Dean 
Ueb,  Merrllee  Patricia 
Liepelt,  Robert  Rueben 
Lilly,  Stephen  Robert 
Lockett.  Charles  Eugene 
LowTy,  Steven  Charles 
Malcolm,  Charles  William 
Mathis,  Jett  William 
Matta.  Todd  Hunter 
Matthews,  Timothy  StlrUng 
Maxwell.  Charles  Arthur.  Jr. 
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May.  Michael  Gene 
McCoy.  Angela  Oenlse 
McOarry.  John  Douglas 
McGlnty.  Sally  Elaine 
McClaln,  Deaunn  Charlase 
Mitchell.  Anthony  Ellis 
Moot.  Valerie  Ann 
Mora.  Juan  Modesto 
Morrow.  Joseph  Samuel 
Munltn.  Joyce  Christine 
Neary.  Charles  James 
Neff.  Diane  Irene 
Nelson.  Donna  Marie 
Nettles.  Steven 
Newport.  James  Harvey 
Nichols,  Bruce  Walter 
NivUon.  William.  Jr. 
Norman,  Mark  Andrew 
Norris,  Brent  Kirk 
O'Connor,  Christopher  Lauwers 
O'Hem.  OrvlUe  Sidney 
Ohrtman.  FYanklln  D..  Jr. 
Oloughlln,  Mtutln  Francis 
Olson.  Wayne  Douglas 
O'Mara,  Duncan  Parwell 
O'Neal.  Henry  Spencer 
Pacelll.  Joseph  Anthony 
Page.  Alfred  Earl 
Park,  Paul  Yonghoon 
Parker.  Kim  Alan 
Paylor.  Robert  Kent 
Pedersen.  Svend  Eric 
Peshlnskl.  Teresa  Anne 
Petty,  Jlrgetha  Ann 
Pf  ell,  Lola  Jean 
Pope.  Alfred  Leon 
Prodger,  James  John 
Provencher.  Jerome  Ralph,  Jr. 
Ralney.  Patrick  FYancls 
Rees.  Pattl  Gaye 
Rexach.  Carlos  Francisco 
Ritchie,  David  Leo 
Rlvlnlus.  Kathleen  Ann 
Rodman.  Michael  Dean 
Rosander.  John  Bradley 
Rowlands.  Steven  David 
Ryan,  Kenneth  Charles 
Salley.  Scott  Kevin 
Sass.  James  Allen 
Scanlan.  John  WlUiam.  II 
Schetky.  Robert  Laurence 
Scott.  Vincent  Marshall 
Sendek.  I>avid  Michael 
Shannon.  Thomas  Kenneth 
Shaw.  Maxwell 
Sherer.  Michael  Glen 
ShunkwUer.  Donald  Raymond  J. 
Sierra.  Jorge 
Silver.  Ann  Catherine 
Simmons.  Edward  Clell,  Jr. 
Simmons.  John  Ballaro 
Slaght.  Judy  Marie 
Smith,  Fred  Carter 
Smith,  Robert  Michael 
Smith.  Scott  Edward 
Smith.  Valerie  Ann 
Stephenson.  Scott  Alan 
Strelf f.  Lawrence  John 
Strother.  Thomas  William 
Styles.  Philip  Chapman 
Taylor,  Thomas  Robert.  Jr. 
Tels.  Timothy  Lee 
Tessier,  Raymond  Joseph 
Thoma.  John  Bradshaw 
Thomaston.  Steven  Michael 
Thompson.  Donald  Arthur 
Thompson.  Gary  Stephen 
Tlmme.  Renee  Christina 
Tittle.  Matthew  Deane 
Triplett.  Arnold  Val 
Tweten.  Stone  Wayne 
Ulrich.  Donald  Keith 
Warkentien.  Lawrence  Albert 
Wells.  Edward  Scott 
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Wennersten.  Kit 
Wilcox.  Thomas  Michael 
Williams.  Dudley  Carroll 
Zlpp.  WUllam  Franklin 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign 
in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Adams.  Frederick  James.  Ill 
AUen.  Kirk  Dean 
Andersen,  James  WUllam 
Artaud,  Clark  Jacques 
Blerly.  Paul  Emerson.  Ill 
Blals.  Paul  Richard 
Bowden,  Gregory  Wame 
Brannan,  David  Lewis 
Brocfcmeyer.  Bradley  Scott 
Brown,  Charles  Michael 
Brown,  Scott  Jeffrey 
Calnek.  Michael  Eugene 
Carmellinl.  James  Michael 
Chlsam.  Mark  Ewlng 
Chrlstenson,  Dale  Edward 
Clark,  Clayton  Reese 
Clark.  William  Monroe,  II 
Cobb.  Carey  Thomas 
Cupp.  Keith  Brian 
Dawson.  Peter  Murray 
Dlkeman.  Robert  Charles 
Duckwitz.  Jay  Callahan 
Eacker.  Joel  Andrew 
Eldred  Randy  Michael 
Pederlco,  Richard  Lee.  Jr. 
Freeman.  Harry  Andrew.  Jr. 
Gardner,  Richard  Eugene.  Jr. 
Gray,  Mark  Alan 
Ourley.  Thomas  Emory,  Jr. 
Hamilton,  Milton  Russell.  Jr. 
Harsell.  Richard  Bryant 
HavUand.  Peter  Marlon 
Holier.  Knute  Russell 
Hooks,  Robert  Reese 
Johnson.  Jerry 
Jones.  Donald  Paul 
Jordan.  David  Byron 
Keller.  Stephen  Todd 
Kellogg.  Thomas  Scott 
Kelly.  Blake  Henry 
Kelly.  Craig  Robert 
Kelso.  Robert  Donald 
King.  Thomas  Fitch.  Ill 
Kriz,  Michael  James 
Kslazek,  Paul  Edward 
Kuuskvere,  Kevin  Martin 
Lauver,  Douglas  Eugene 
Lee.  John  Hudson 
Lemmers.  Paul  John 
Lendvay.  John  Michael 
Leonard.  Michael  James 
Loewen,  Eric  Paul 
Long,  David  Andrew 
Luther,  Frank  Edwin 
Markussen.  Steven  Alvah 
McClure,  Mark  Loomls 
McDanlel.  Rickey  Dale 
McMahon.  Richard  Alan 
Messegee.  Thomas  Robert 
Mohney,  Michael  Allan 
Molchany.  Jacob  Edward 
Monagle.  Michael  Alan 
Moser,  Richard  Earl.  Jr. 
No  Hyo  Joon 
Norkus.  Douglas  Allen 
Northrup,  Richard  Eugene 
Nygren.  Christian  Thomas 
Onell.  Brian 
Ostwald.  David  Allen 
Parrls.  Michael  Charles 
Plela.  Michael  Walter 
Rausch.  Henry  John 
Rauser.  Mark  Thomas 
Reld.  Stephen  Paul 
Rodgers,  Blake  Hudson 
Rubey.  Sidney  Ives 


Sault.  Kermeth  Roger 
Schaber.  John  Richard 
Schlleff,  Scott  Alan 
Schnabel,  Eric  Joseph 
Splinter,  Steven  Thomas 
Stanton,  Richard  Arthur 
Starosta.  Joseph  John 
Swanson,  Joel  Thomas 
Taormlna.  Ernest  J. 
Thomas.  William  Howard,  II 
Tlllwlck.  Daniel  Joseph 
Todd.  James  Walter 
Torrey.  Kenneth  James 
Tubbs.  Curtis  Wayne 
Tubergen.  Paul  Randall 
Walter.  William  Charles.  Jr. 
Walters.  David  R. 
Watklns.  Richard  Joseph,  Jr. 
Weeks.  Peter  Dixon 
Whitten.  Stephen  James 
WiUbanks.  Bryan  David 
Zarlng.  Robert  Keith.  Jr. 
Zenger,  Brian  Eugene 
Zummo.  John  Joseph 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  captain 
In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
531: 

Fetters.  David  Vinson 
Hunsaker.  Darrell  Herbe 
Smith,  Joseph  Jermyn 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,   to  be  appointed   permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title   10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  531: 
Goodrum.  James  Key 
Marusov.  Paul  Nicholas 
McPlke.  J.  Donald.  Jr. 
Noel.  Kenneth  Robert 
Resnlck.  Jack  S. 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10.    United 
SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Aznar.  Sonla  Perry 
Bean.  Robert  R. 
Cunningham.  WUllam  Joh 
Jenkins.  Fitzgerald  Hun 
Johnson.  Robert  R. 
Karols.  Kenneth  E. 
Landacre.  Joann 
Lebenson.  Bernard  Steph 
Little.  William  Luveme 
Murray.  David  W. 
Pugh,  Basil  Lester 
Rowley.  Dennis  Alan 
Tauber.  William  Bernard 
Whitten.  George  Brine.  I 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  US.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title   10.   United  Sut«8   Code, 
section  531: 
Baker.  Jay  MUton 
Barlow.  Duncan  Stewart 
Bemlller.  Lynn  Sloane 
Bemlller.  Timothy  Allen 
Blakely.  Laurie  Beth 
Clifton,  Charles  Lamar 
Connolly.  John  Patrick 
Davies,  David  E. 
DavlB.  KarlotU  M. 
DoweU.  Gene  Lee 
Edwards.  Dyke  Fielding 
Fazio,  Gregory  Paul 
Hade,  Ralph  Douglas 
Hansen.  Daniel  W. 
Hanson.  Robert  Kevin 
Harris.  Gary  S. 
HaseU  Rhett  H. 
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Kallman.  David  Alan 
Kerrigan.  Frank  Theodor 
Kore.  Michael  A 
Kraus.  Sandra  A. 
LongsUff.  James  Edwin 
Miller.  John  WUllam 
Mitchell.  John  Brewster 
Moore.  Joseph  Lee 
Morgan.  Fredrlc  Charles 
Mozzettl.  Michael  Domln 
Mullen.  John  Reagan 
ONeUl.  John  Francis 
Plngrey.  Gary  Richard 
Porter.  Henry  Olin.  Ill 
HIehle.  Douglas  Charles 
Hushln.  Jeanne  Marie 
.Sanborn.  Richard  Collin 
Watson.  Murrah  Lenton  J. 
Welch.  Michael  Dee 
Wheeler.  Fredrlc  R..  II 
Wolff.  Paul  Ronald 
Wood.  Lawrence  Alvln 

The  following-named  regular  officers,  to 
be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  In  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to 
Mtle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5582(b): 

BeUls.  Brad  A. 
Brown.  Sarah  Louise 
Tsougas.  Nicholas 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  531: 

Campbell,  Richard  Duane 
Copeland.  Charles  Ray.  Jr. 
Crawford.  Kevin  P. 
Edwards.  Jerry  L. 
Fahnestock.  Brian  Edward 
Flelschmann.  Dennis  John 
Green.  Bruce  Edward,  Jr. 
Lepse,  James  Levoy 
Sakowskl,  Mark  J. 
Seidl,  Mark  Francis 

The  following-named  regular  officers  to 
be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  5582(b): 
Huntoon.  Richard  Lee 
Rawls.  Maurice  Levell 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Anderson.  Douglas  Scott 
Avis.  Raymond  Arthur 
Balrd.  Robert  WlUlam 
Boemer.  WUllam  Henry.  II 
Brown.  James  Dwlght 
Brown.  Tracy  Lee 
Brumf  leld,  David  Wayne 
Burdlss.  James  Edward 
Bybee.  Roy  Edward 
Calfrey.  David  Stuart.  Jr. 
Capello.  Manual.  Jr. 
Clemente.  Edward  Samson 
Cottonglm.  Dale  F»atrick 
Dtuley.  Susan  Rose 
Dampler.  Nathaniel 
Davis,  James  Dennis 
Dryer.  Robert  Michael 
Forman.  Keith  Seeley 
Geib.  Marshall  Gall 
Gibbons.  Raymond  Lee 
Green.  Joseph  Whitney.  Jr. 
Haroutunlan,  George  Van,  Jr. 
Hleba.  Theodore  Andrew.  Jr. 
Jacobsen.  Douglas  Wesley 
James.  Thomas  Edward 
Janosco.  Kathryn  Mary 
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Johnson,  Richard  Wayne 
Klneman.  Ronald  Glenn 
Lanni,  Mary  Jo 
Leopard.  Guy  Lescher,  Jr. 
Molano.  Elmer  Martinez 
Mustek.  Thomas  Arthur 
Omeechevarria,  George  Luis 
Pawley,  Michael  Daniel 
PhUllps,  David  MUes 
Pllcher,  Jan  Keller 
Qua.  John  Francis 
Reno.  Thomas  Donald 
Rhodes.  Raymond  Edward 
Rice.  Paul  Frederick 
Robertson.  David  Nelll 
Rodgers.  Mark  Zenas 
Schleslnger.  Linda  Joan 
Siebenschuh,  Douglas  Cr&lg 
Smith,  David  Alan 
Stacey.  Lester  Merton 
Stokes.  Vincent  Marshall 
Stone.  Larry  Waj-ne 
Stouffer.  James  Craig 
Vanbelle.  Patricia  Donahey 
Vogel.  Philip  L>Tin 
Warlo.  Garry  James 
Welnstein.  Mark  Gary 
Wells,  Robin  Jean 
WUlette,  James  Timothy 
Wilson.  Robert  Eric 
Wlngette.  Wayne  Anthony 
Wray.  Donald  Terrence 
Wright.  Jack  Francis 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  531: 
Koshko.  Dennis  Michael 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  CivU  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  SUtes  code,  section  531: 
Walker.  Dale  Mee  Wah 

The  foUowlng-named  regular  officers  to 
be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  In  the 
ClvU  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section 
S582(B): 

Aasland,  Richard  Lee 
Huston.  Jay  Robert 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  CivU  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 

AmsLrantides,  John 
Bender.  William  John,  Jr. 
Clark.  Ronald  J. 
hinder.  Clifford  S. 
Luttazi.  Francis  Ernest 
Pena.  Samuel  Jose 
Rismlller.  Gregory  Ross 
Thomas.  Lee  Wagner,  Jr. 
Vonhagel.  Edward  Joseph 

The   following  named   regular  officers   to 
be      reappointed      permanent      lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  5582(B): 
Ermovlck,  Anthony  Vincent 
Maconl,  Donald  Lawson 
Walden.  Robert  Paul 
WlUOns.  David  Rutherford 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S.  Nava.  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  Ueuten 
ant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  ClvU  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  US  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
BaUey.  Kevin  Carl 


Balm.  Stephen  Russell 
Carr.  Robert  Michael 
Castaldo.  Francis  P. 
Dettbam.  John  Lee,  Jr. 
Dowdy,  Michael  Lawrence 
Jarrell,  David  .A.lan 
Kistner,  Mark  Edward 
Ludovlci.  Jo.seph  David 
MUler,  E^eretle  Lewis.  Ill 
Milner.  Enr  Charles 
Murphy.  Michael  WiUlam 
Oliver,  John  Princewood,  III 
Suarez.  Jose  Joaquin 

The  foUowlng  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  531: 
Woofter.  Dennis  Duane 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
U.S.    Navy,    pursuant    to    title    10.    United 
SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Fabre,  David  Douglas 
Klrby.  John  William 
Percival,  David  AUen 
Turner.  Charles 

The  foUowlng-named  U.S,  Nava.  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  531: 

Anderegg.  Charles  Rober 
Anderson,  Howard  Hugh  J. 
Bai;ach,  David  Allen 
Baumgarier.   Lance  Scott 
Bergey,  CurtLs  Rhoads 
Bingham,  George  Joiner 
Brady.  Timothy  John 
Bull.  WUliarr.  Edward 
Carano.  Prank  Domln 
Chapman  Alvin  Dale 
Cook,  Ke\in  B 
Eisenhardi,  Peter  Willi 
Gilberus  Mark  DaWd 
Huber,  Timothy  Ray 
Hughes,  Herald  Hall,  III 
Jett,  Lynn  Thornton 
Kallander  Kirk  Donald 
lAdlev ,  Roben  William 
Lindblad  Randy 
LudmgTon,  David  Paul 
McCarley   Dmah  Lee 
McC.anahan,  Scott  Brink 
McLean,  Maria.nna  Jean 
Meadows   Craig  Lewis 
Mocknick,  Michae;  Charl 
Molienhour,  William  Fra 
Nagat&ni,  Scott  Steven 
Nieberlein,  Edward  Jose 
O'Hare.  Terrence  Dillon 
f^rosinsk;,  Leo 
Rhodenbaugh,  Jeffrey  Dl 
Rlt7„  Mary  Lee 
Sherman   Robert  Gerard 
Tail,  Robert 
Walczyk,  TTiomas  Daniel 
Williams,  Larry  Nolan  J. 
Wolff,  Sl^'ven  Mark 
Wnght,  WilliaiD  Prank 
Yanoschik,  Jame.s  D  T2 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reser\e 
officers,  to  b*^  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,   pursuant   to  title   10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  531: 
Adki.Ti  David  Scott 
Astrachar.   .St^-phen  Mltc 
Bardenwerper   James  H. 
Bemberg.  James  John 
Benjamin.  Justus,  Jr. 
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Canting,  Uwe  Wilson  Kar 
Conlon.  Joseph  Michael 
Cralgmlles.  Raymond  Ore 
Erceg,  John  Harry 
Goodman,  Leland  Seth 
Oroden,  Jeffrey  Howsu-d 
Halsey.  Deborah  Lynn 
Hedstrom,  Richard  Camer 
Heidrich.  Jerrold  Chris 
Hilton.  Thomas  FYederlc 
Knechtges.  Paul  Lee 
Lindsay,  James  A. 
Mahony,  Michael  EMmond 
Meiboom,  Dewey  Roderick 
Metheny.  Robert  Michael 
Miller,  Arthur  Richard 
MlUer,  Charles  Edward 
Monroy.  Rodney  Lynn 
Montgomery.  David  Norma 
Noeller.  Katherine  Rene 
O'Connor.  Peter  Francis 
Olsen.  Charles  Nels 
Patterson.  Erin  E 
Seldman.  Joyce  H. 
Shaffer.  Richard  Allen 
Sullivan.  Terrance  Lee 
Swieckitaylor.  Diana  L. 
Taylor.  Dean  Alan 
Thompson,  David  C. 
Thoune,  Richard  Joseph 
Tlnney.  Glenna  Lea 
Wilkinson.  Michael  Owen 
WUliamson.  Donald  Jame 
Yaeger.  William  Edwin 
Zogran.  Ttacy  Ann 

The  following-named  line  officer  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  lieutenant  in  the  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  531: 
Wamble.  Carl  Defllls 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  graJde)  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  531: 
Bemler.  Mark  Francis 
Cheely.  Gary  Earl 
Delke.  Ronald  Anthony 
Domlnguez,  Daniel  Grlja 
Elliott,  Lisa  Jean 
Fong,  Raynard  Koon  Sung 
Kinney,  Bill  Carver 
Mitchell,  James  Warren 
Moulton,  Terry  Joe 
Nivens.  Benjamin  Elcin 
Oakes.  Dana  Dueine 
Plombon.  Donald  Richard 
Puckett.  Corley  Elgin 
Rossi.  Cheryl  Ann 
Yu.  Danilo  Lopez 


The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Parks.  Mary  Jane 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  531: 
AJamonleves,  Teresa 
Allart.  Deborah  Whitney 
Anderson.  Marietta  Dalt 
Arnold.  Deborah  John 
Atchison.  Joan  Robin 
Banks.  Sharon  Elizabeth 
Birch.  Margaret  Elizabe 
Bortisser.  Deborah  Jean 
Dahlqulst.  Lisa  Gerda 
Ellis.  Peggy  Wilson 
Forbus,  Ronald  Glen 
Fraley,  James  Robert 
Friez,  Beverly  Jo 
Gordon,  Robert  Lee 
Hauser,  Mary  Lynn 
Helndel.  Louis  James 
Johnson.  Dorothy  Irene 
Johnson.  Shirley  Anne 
Joy.  Brenda  Ann 
Landowski.  Bemadette 
Lundgren.  Karln  Ellzabc 
Marty.  Kevin  James 
McCosh.  Carolyn  BLshop 
Miller.  Diane  Marie 
Millington.  Patricia  An 
Owens.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Pearlman.  Helen  Virgin 
Pendrick.  Paula  Ann 
Perkins.  Meredith  Josep 
Santlrogers.  Darlene 
Sayer,  Mary  Ann 
Schjavland.  Elena  There 
Simpson.  Peggy  Faye 
Skrutskle.  Diane  Cather 
Spencer,  John  Gager 
Swanson,  Nancy  Ann 
Thomas,  Cheryl  Becker 
Thomas,  Riva  Marie 
Twomey.  John  Gerard,  Jr. 
Vacchiano,  Charles  Andr 
Wagner,  Denlse  Lynn 
WItherspoon,  James  Bym 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  In  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Beckett,  Cherry  Lynn 
Cardello.  Rosemsu-y  Ann 


Censky.  Andrea  Marie 
Chapman.  Debra  Jean 
Daniels.  Diane  Phyllis 
Jones.  Barry  Reynard 
Leffelman.  Gary  Lynn 
Lorey.  Constance  Anne 
Orlen.  Carole  Anne 
Ruff.  Cheryl  Lynn 
Sarratt.  Wendy  Watkins 
Westphal,  Richard  John 

The  following-named  limited  duty  officers 
to  be  reappointed  permanent  lieutenant  as  a 
regular  officer  in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5589(E): 

Schelf  ele.  Peter  NMN 
Smietana,  Stephen  Thomas 
Woodbum.  Harold  J. 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  In  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
5589(A): 
McCartney,  Michael  Charles  S. 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  as  a  limited  duty  officer  In  the 
line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5589(A): 
Chasse.  Philip  Conrad.  Jr. 

The  following-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
chief  warrant  officers  (CW03)  In  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  555: 

Mayfleld.  James 
Pokrant.  Frederic  Paul 
Spangler.  Ercell  Douglas 

The  following-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
chief  warrant  officer  (CW02)  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  555: 
Wright,  James  Vincent 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  22,  1985: 
DEPARTiacirT  or  Justice 

Charles  Fried,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  So- 
licitor General  of  the  United  States. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


October  22,  1985 
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1985  NOBEL  LAUREATE  IN  ECO- 
NOMICS SPEAKS  ON  GRAMM- 
RUDMAN 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  198S 

Mr  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  ye8terda>  m  r,, 
inK.  J'ri.f  TrHP.  11  ModiKliani.  of  Massachu- 
netts  li-tiuiti  iif  Itchnolojfy.  the  1985 
S'h.  !  I  aurtatt  in  Kroniimic^.  lefitified 
t>.  (..r.  'fii  .lum!  Kniniimic  ( Hmmitlec  Odn- 
I  I  rniiik'  :h.  IniiK  Urm  t-ffrrt-  nf  the  Federal 
lii  fi.  I'  itnd  'he  pri.hleni-  <>i  the  (,riimm- 
Kuiiniiin  Htipr'.Hch  in  deahriii  «i'h  these 
liefKll- 

Professor  Mi.dit'lian  i  niamlam-  that  the 
deficits  are  niorlKUKinx  the  fu;iire  eenniim- 
ic  prospects  of  the  American  pe..()ie  and 
that  Gramm-Rudman  is  not  a  .mtiuu.-,  re- 
sponse to  this  issue.  In  short.  Professor 
Vlodigliani  >;a^ «  that  the  way  to  cut  the  def- 
icit is  to  cu'  "..  (tencit;  not  to  establish  an 
elaborate  pnxedural  substitute  for  ffuts 
which  will  defer  the  actual  cutting  until  a 
couple  of  years  down  the  road. 

The   full    text   of   Professor   .Modigliani's 
statement  follows: 
Testimony    Before    the    Joint    Economic 

Committee  by  Prof.  Franco  Modigliani. 

MIT.  Cambridge.  MA 

Let  me  first  thank  you  for  this  opportuni- 
ty of  presenting  my  deeply  felt  and  long  ma- 
tured views  on  that  scourge  which  is  the 
current  and  prospective  huge  deficit,  and  on 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  my  presentation  I  will  first  review  the 
considerations  that  lead  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  current  and  perspective  deficit 
of  the  United  States  is  of  a  magnitude  such 
as  to  cause  a  clear  and  present  danger  and 
call  for  immediate  remedial  action.  The 
threat  is  not  so  much  perhaps  to  us  present 
in  this  room— middle  aged  Americans  with 
access  to  secure  jobs— but  to  other  groups 
which,  even  if  not  directly  represented  here, 
should  be  of  concern  to  you,  namely  to  the 
younger  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans Emd  to  most  of  the  other  nations  of 
this  world  both  developed  countries  tmd 
those  struggling  to  develop.  This  conclusion 
is  the  result  of  35  years  of  research  which 
has  been  singled  out  in  the  citation  for  the 
recently  awarded  Nobel  Prize. 

I  will  examine  next  why.  in  my  view,  the 
Gramm-Rudman  is  entirely  Inadequate  to 
face  the  problem  and  is.  In  fact,  actually 
mischievous  in  that  it  may  lull  you  into  be- 
lieving that  you  have  absolved  your  task 
and  can  forget  it  till  after  elections. 

I.  THE  U.S.  DEFICIT  AND  THE  THREATS  IT  POSES 

My  analysis  and  empirical  evidence  sup- 
port, without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  tradi- 
tional conclusion  of  both  economists  and 
common-sense  people  that  individal  and  na- 
tional consumption,  and  hence  saving,  is  ba- 
sically controlled  by  considerations  other 
than  whether  the  government  happens  to 


run  a  deficit  and  how  large  It  Is.  This  con- 
clusion Implies  that  when  the  government 
runs  a  deficit,  or  dissaves,  national  saving— 
the  sum  of  private  and  public  saving— de- 
clines by  roughly  a  dollar  for  each  doUar 
that  the  deficit  is  higher.  But  this.  In  turn 
means  that  each  dollar  of  deficit  crowds  out 
a  dollar  of  private  Investment,  except  to  the 
extent  that  it  increases  reliance  on  foreign 
capital. 

How  does  the  crowding  out  occur?  Basical- 
ly through  interest  rislr.g  enough  to  do  two 
things:  (1)  ration  out  among  investors  the 
reduced  flow  of  funds  available,  except  to 
the  extent  thtil  (2)  foreign  capital  is  attract- 
ed through  I.  rise  in  the  return  available  In 
this  country  relative  to  that  available  else- 
where. (Note  that  nothing  says  that  interest 
rates  must  be  higher  than  In  years  of  lower 
deficit— it  Just  says  that  they  will  be  higher 
than  they  would  be  otherwise.) 

These  immediate  effects  of  a  large  (non- 
cyclical)  deficit— and  our  deficit  is  enor- 
mous, especially  in  relation  to  our  saving  ca- 
pacity-are the  cause  of  a  series  of  ruinous 
consequences,  both  long  and  short  run,  both 
domestic  and  international. 

Long-run  Consequences 

These  are  the  most  insidious  because  they 
come  on  gradually  and  hence  are  hard  to 
detect  in  the  beginning.  They  all  work 
through  the  stock  of  national  private  cap- 
ItEU.  Capital  In  the  form  of  plant,  equip- 
ment, houses.  Inventories,  is  what  makes 
our  labor  productive  and  supports  the 
American  standard  of  living.  In  so  far  as  the 
deficit  crowds  out  investment,  it  progres- 
sively reduces  the  capital  available  to  future 
generations,  making  them  poorer.  One  can 
show  that  the  resulting  loss  of  income  is 
roughly  equal  to  the  higher  taxes  that 
future  Americans  will  have  to  pay  to  service 
and  repay  the  additional  public  debt. 

In  so  far  as  the  deficit  attracts  foreign 
capital  and  is  thus  financed  by  borrowing 
abroad,  the  effect  is  essentially  the  same, 
for  though  the  capital  and  before-tax 
income  may  be  less  seriously  impaired, 
future  generations  will  have  to  pay  out  of 
that  Income,  through  higher  taxes,  the  re- 
sources needed  to  pay  interest  and  principal. 
Short-run  ejj'ects 

But  there  are  also  important  short  run  ef- 
fects which  are  visible  for  any  one  who 
wants  to  see.  First,  the  enormously  high 
long  term  interest  rates  even  after  adjust- 
ment for  current  and  prospective  inflation. 
are  making  it  nearly  impossible  for  young 
people  to  buy  a  house— except  perhaps  with 
enormous  strains  on  their  finances— or  for 
the  lucky  ones  on  those  of  their  parents. 
Don't  let  anybody  teU  you  that  the  high  in- 
terest is  the  fault  of  the  Fed- the  Fed  has 
no  choice  as  long  as  It  must  avoid  resur- 
gence of  Inflation  and  the  deficit  Is  as  large 
as  It  Is. 

Second.  In  so  far  as  the  high  Interest  at- 
tracts foreign  capital,  this  occurs  through 
foreign  Investors  endeavoring  to  buy  dollars 
to  invest  in  U.S.  assets,  thus  bidding  up  the 
price  of  the  dollar.  This  makes  American 
goods  and  services  more  expensive  relative 
to  foreign  goods,  reducing  exports  and  In- 
rrpasiriR   impnrt.s.   The   resuItiriK   deficit   or 


net  import  of  g(X>ds  can  be  used  for  Invest- 
ment, replacing,  accordingly,  the  reduced 
flow  of  national  saving. 

It  is  this  mechanism  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  huge  deficit  in  the  current  account  bal- 
ance now  running  at  something  like  130  bil- 
lion per  year  and  is  playing  havoc  with 
those  sectors  of  the  American  economy  that 
are  open  to  foreign  competition.  In  addition 
to  the  mass  displacement  of  jobs  and  capri- 
cious redistribution  of  profits,  this  phe- 
nomenon is  creating,  as  is  well  known,  tre- 
mendous pressure  for  protectionist  legisla- 
tion. Resisting  such  pressure  wiU  be  hard  as 
long  as  our  deficit  is  so  large,  but  giving  In 
would  be  tragic.  As  we  leam  from  history, 
protectionist  measures  are  sure  to  lead  to 
retaliation.  The  outcome  will  be  an  inver- 
sion of  the  trend  toward  the  opening  up  of 
trade  led  by  America  which  has  contributed 
as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  unprece- 
dented growth  of  world  trade,  income  and 
well  being  in  the  post  war  period.  The 
answer  to  the  trade  deficit  is  not  protection- 
ism—which, ixicldentally,  would  probably  be 
only  partially  effective  as  it  could  lead  to 
higher  interest  rates  and  a  higher  dollar. 
The  answer  is  to  cut  the  deficit  deep  and 
quick,  before  the  protectionist  wave  over- 
whelms us. 

The  third  deleterious  effect  of  the  deficit 
concerns  the  solvency  and  very  viability  of 
the  debtor  countries.  These  countries  have 
no  doubt  overborrowed  and  not  spent  pro- 
ductively all  the  proceeds  of  their  borrow- 
ing, for  which  blame  goes  to  them  as  weU  as 
to  the  bankers  that  uncautiously  lent  to 
them.  But  the  problem  is  immensely  compli- 
cated by  a  circumstance  for  which  they 
cannot  be  blamed.  The  interest  rate  at 
which  they  borrowed,  which  was  low  or 
even  negative,  has  been  raised  to  unprece- 
dented levels  by  the  U.S.  deficit. 

If  we  fall  to  bring  down  the  deficit  and  in- 
terest rates  quickly,  the  consequences  can 
be  extremely  serious.  The  economics  of 
many  of  the  debtor  countries  are  cracking 
under  the  strain  of  servicing  their  debt,  and 
growth  has  been  replaced  by  contraction. 
This  is  bad  per  se.  but  in  addition  we  remain 
under  the  risk  of  some  form  of  default.  Re- 
lated to  this  Is  the  risk  of  domestic  bank 
panic  because  of  the  resulting  bank  losses, 
and  of  the  need  to  Intervene,  to  make  up 
the  losses,  by  public  money. 

The  fourth  ill  effect  of  our  high  interest 
rates  is  perhaps  the  least  understood  and 
has  to  do  with  the  current  stagnation 
throughout  the  industrial  countries,  and  in 
particular  among  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  In  a  world  of  float- 
ing rales  and  considerable  capital  mobility, 
our  high  interest  rates  force  these  countries 
into  a  matching  relatively  high  Interest  rate 
posture.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent even  more  outflow  of  capital  resulting 
in  further  devaluation  of  their  currency,  im- 
ported inflation  and  further  deficit  In  the 
U.S.  current  balance. 

But  a  policy  of  high  interest  rates  discour- 
ages investment  and  hence  reduces  aggre- 
gate demand  and  employment— unless 
offset  by  a  large  deficit  American-style— 
something  which,  understandably,  they 
refuse  to  dO- 
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The  result  of  this  situation  Is  that,  today, 
the  Common  Market  unemployment  has 
reached  levels  approaching  those  of  the 
great  depression.  It  averages  around  10  per- 
cent to  11  percent— with  much  higher  rates 
for  some  countries— which  correspond  to 
something  like  13  percent  to  14  percent  In 
this  country.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  these 
countries  have  desperately  tried  to  persuade 
our  Administration  to  take  some  action  to 
bring  down  the  deficit  and  lnt«re8t  rates. 

There  are  those  Inside  and  outside  the  Ad- 
ministration that,  at  least  until  recently, 
have  tried  to  deny  these  ill  effects  essential- 
ly by  arguing  that  the  deficit  does  not 
reduce  national  saving.  They  maintain  that 
as  the  government  saves  less  the  private 
sector  will  automatically  consume  less  or 
save  more  out  of  net-of-tax-tncome.  The  ar- 
gument is  based  on  a  wild  fantasy  about 
every  person  realizing  that  because  of  the 
deficit  his  children  will  have  to  pay  more 
taxes,  and  hence  saving  more  In  order  to  be- 
queath to  them  enough  capital  to  pay  for 
the  higher  taxes.  There  is  really  no  need  to 
argue  about  this  view,  which,  while  It  might 
have  some  fascination  as  an  Ivory  Tower  ex- 
ercise, has  no  empirical  relevance  whatever. 
This  is  shown  by  a  large  body  of  evidence 
both  for  the  United  States  and  for  many 
other  countries,  reported  in  several  papers 
of  mine,  published  and  In  course  of  publica- 
tion. It  is  enough  to  look  at  the  behavior  of 
the  saving  rate  In  the  United  States  to  find 
that  since  the  big  rise  in  the  deficit  In  1982 
the  saving  rate  has  been.  If  anything,  lower 
than  the  average  In  the  last  25  years.  It  Is 
equally  sufficient  to  look  around  to  see  that 
all  the  phenomena  that  we  expect  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  crowdli»g  out  of  national 
saving  have.  In  fact,  occurred. 

Let  me  finally  note  one  paradox.  Suppose 
the  Administration  were  correct  In  main- 
taining that  the  deficit  leads  people  to  con- 
sume less.  Just  as  though  they  were  taxes. 
How  can  then  the  President  argue  that 
taxes  must  not  be  raised  regardless  of  the 
deficit  because  of  disincentive  effects  when, 
not  taxing,  has  exactly  the  same  disincen- 
tive effect? 

II.  THK  CRAMM-RTTDMAN  AMENDMENT 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  why,  in  my 
view,  that  amendment  cannot  be  regarded 
as  adequate  to  accomplish  the  needed  task— 
cut  the  deficit  now  and  cut  it  deeply,  with 
no  Ifs,  ands,  or  buts.  I  applaud,  of  course, 
the  stated  intention  of  the  amendment, 
namely  bringing  the  high  deficits  to  an  end. 
My  objections  are  of  three  types:  First,  the 
magnitude  and  timing  of  the  cuts:  second, 
the  way  in  which  the  cuts  are  to  be  execut- 
ed. Finally.  I  have  numerous  detailed  objec- 
tions arising  from  the  rush  with  which  the 
bill  has  been  together: 

(1)  The  amendment  does  not  call  for  a 
large  cut  now— say  one-half  the  deficit. 
Indeed,  as  Representative  Obey  has  correct- 
ly pointed  out.  It  does  not  call  for  any  cut 
whatever  this  year  and  for  hardly  any  cut 
next  year.  Rather  than  going  through  the 
painful  exercise  of  cutting  the  deficit.  It  In- 
structs future  Congressmen  to  cut  the 
budget— If  they  feel  like  It— for  obviously  a 
future  Congress  can  readily  revise  the  law 
and  perhaps  Instruct  a  yet  future  Congress 
to  do  the  unpleasant  job! 

(2)  The  supporters  of  the  present  amend- 
ment, after  going  through  the  nearly  mean- 
ingless exercise  of  ordering  future  Congress- 
es to  cut  the  budget,  endeavor  the  show  how 
tough  they  are  by  placing  sm  enormous 
number  of  detailed  constraints  on  future 
Congressmen  as  to  how  they  should  go 
about  cutting  the  budget.  Many  of  these  de- 
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talis  are.  in  my  view— to  borrow  an  expres- 
sion from  my  grandson— plain  'mickey 
mousing."  Others  are  positively  harmful, 
like  those  establishing  exceptions  to  the 
deficit  cutting  procedure  when,  and  only 
when.  Income  is  expected  to  decline.  It  has 
been  shown  repeatedly  that  such  formula- 
tion courts  economic  Instability  and  that  IX 
the  path  of  the  deficit  Is  to  be  prescribed  In 
advance  then  the  target  should  be  some- 
thing like  a  "full  employment"  deficit. 

But.  frankly.  If  you  are  not  going  to  cut 
the  budget  yourself.  I  see  little  reason  why 
you  should  dictate  to  others  how  to  do  it. 

In  the  light  of  this  view.  I  shaU  not  waste 
time  on  some  of  the  shoddy  details  of  the 
bill- a  task  which  has  been  carried  out  quite 
adequately  In  several  previous  testimonies. 

To  conclude,  my  strong  recommendation 
to  you  Is  cut  the  budget  now  and  cut  It 
deeply.  Don't  waste  your  time  and  lose 
credibility  by  telling  others  what  to  do.  If 
you  don't  have  the  courage  to  do  It  yourself. 
About  all.  dont  be  trapped  In  the  taboo 
that  taxes  must  not  be  raised,  even  If  It 
means  a  continuation  of  the  deficit.  Ameri- 
can tax  rates  are  not  particularly  high.  And 
don't  believe  In  the  nonsense  of  the  Laffer 
Curve,  at  which  you  should  laugh,  as  an 
overwhelming  number  of  economists  do.  Fi- 
nally, remember  that  If  you  refuse  to  raise 
taxes  In  the  presence  of  a  deficit,  you  are 
raising  taxes  anyway,  though  not  those  of 
our  generation  but  those  of  your  children. 

Let  me  end  with  a  sketch  of  a  bill  to  re- 
place Oramm-Rudman.  It  should  establish  a 
target  for  a  large  reduction  in  the  deficit 
and  state  that  whatever  reduction  has  not 
been  accomplished  through  cutting  expendi- 
tures by  some  nearby  date,  will  automatical- 
ly be  made  up  by  tax  Increases. 
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or  CALIFORNIA 
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Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr  Speaker  Iiu4t  month, 
the  Reverend  William  Jaeger  of  Ihe  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Modesto.  CA.  celebrated 
two  very  special  occasions — his  60th  birth- 
day and  his  18th  anniversary  of  service  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church. 

^leverend  Vaei;er  if)  indeed  a  special  man. 
He  is  a  C(>mmunit>  leader  In  every  f«enf«e  of 
the  word,  pruMdinK;  leadership,  community 
service,  evangelism,  and  ■di-wsrdihip  to  the 
people  of  Modesto.  Under  hi-  <uidHnce.  the 
memhfr«hip  of  the  church  hm*  ifniwn  tre- 
mendiiu-.lv  -.irice  he  firsl  arrived  in  Modes- 
to in  1967.  But  hi^  leadership  aJHo  extends 
beyond  our  community,  ajt  he  hun  help<Ml 
9.000  other  paj<tor>i  with  their  mmiiitries 
over  the  years  through  his  Institute  of 
Church  Imperatives. 

The  dynamic  but  caring  ministry  that 
Reverend  'i\**ger  has  built  is  certainly  one 
that  he  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  can  be 
very  proud  of.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Modesto,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  Rev- 
erend Yaejer  at  this  special  time  and  thank 
him  for  ail  that  he  has  done  for  our  com- 
munity. 

An  article  appeared  recently  in  the 
Fresno  Bee  which,  I  thmk,  shows  great  in- 
sight about  Reverend  Yaeger's  ministry.  In 
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recognition  of  all  that  he  has  done.  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  reprinted  here  in  the 
Record. 

(From  the  Fresno  (CA)  Bee.  Sept.  28,  19851 

MoDCSTO  Pastor  Is  Expert  in  Leadership 

(By  Michael  J.  McMinus) 

Modesto.— Two  weeks  ago.  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Yaeger  celebrated  his  60th  birthday 
and  his  18th  year  as  pastor  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Modesto.  Though  2.300 
people  had  already  been  to  Sunday  morning 
services,  about  1.400  returned  for  the 
Sunday  evening  service  and  celebration. 

When  he  arrived  In  1967.  only  250  were  in 
the  Sunday  morning  service  and  50  cAme  at 
night.  The  budget  has  grown  from  $65,000 
to  $2.4  million  for  operations  and  $1  million 
for  construction.  This  success  has  been  so 
steady  and  so  dramatic  that  9,000  pastors 
have  attended  Yaeger's  three-day  Institute 
of  Church  Imperatives  to  learn  how  to  do  a 
better  Job. 

During  part  of  the  celebration  service,  ex- 
cerpts of  letters  from  former  church  Interns 
were  read  aloud:  "I  have  learned  from 
Pastor  Yaeger  so  many  vital  principles  of 
leadership"  wrote  a  pastor  in  England.  "You 
have  been  an  example  for  me  of  a  leader 
who  demands  excellence  of  himself  and 
others,  while  embodying  the  tender  heart  of 
a  pastor."  said  another. 

Over  and  over,  he  was  praised  most  for  his 
leadership.  Last  year  he  summarized  those 
leadership  principles  In  a  book  which  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  pastor  or  serious  lay 
church  leader:  "Who's  Holding  the  Umbrel- 
la?" 

In  It  he  said  "One  does  not  need  to  be 
flamboyant,  charismatic,  or  even  outgoing 
to  provide  effective  leadership,"  Instead,  he 
described  what  he  called  l)elng  an  "imibrella 
man."  a  "leader  who  gives  himself  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ  In  such  a  way  that  he 
equips  believers  and  provides  abundant  op- 
portunities for  them  to  serve.  His  ministry 
Is  spread  out  like  a  canopy  or  protective  um- 
brella, under  which  others  can  grow  and 
flourish— and  eventually  become  leaders 
themselves." 

Of  course,  a  man  holding  an  umbrella  In  a 
thunderstorm  can  become  a  lightning  rod— 
the  first  to  be  attacked.  Intimidation  by 
church  members  Is  one  of  the  basic  causes 
for  the  failure  of  many  pastors."  said 
Yaeger,  recalling  his  early  Modesto  days. 

(No  denomination  chews  up  pastors  more 
viciously  than  Southern  Baptists.  The  aver- 
aige  tenure  In  Alabama  Is  under  two  years. 
and  4,000  of  the  nation's  36,000  pulpits  are 
empty.) 

Yaeger  recalled  Jesus  said,  "I  send  you  out 
as  sheep  In  the  midst  of  wolves.  Therefore 
be  wise  as  serpents  and  Innocent  as  doves." 
Some  foes  were  won  over  with  quiet  diplo- 
macy. He  shot  down  other  attacks  by  saying 
God  sent  me  here.  "  noting  that  the  vote  to 
Invite  him  was  unanimous. 

A  key  first  step  was  to  set  clear  priorities 
through  a  "Committee  of  the  Future."  Its 
first  goal  WM  evangelism— equipping  every 
church  meml)€r  to  win  "others  to  Christ." 

The  second  priority  was  dlsclpleshlp. 
Home  Bible  study  groups  of  10-12  people 
were  formed  with  a  commitment  to  meet  for 
a  year  to  study  Scriptures  wth  a  study 
guide.  These  small  groups  not  only  gave  op- 
portunities for  fellowship,  prayer  and 
mutual  support— but  lncubat«d  futiu-e  lead- 
ers as  people  learned  to  be  accountable  to 
one  another. 

Paul  Fuller.  68.  had  gone  to  church  and 
Sunday  school  all  hia  life,  but  it  was  not 
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luitU  he  was  In  a  small  Bible  study  that  he 
discovered  "the  thrill  of  learning  for  the 
first  time  what  Christ  would  have  me  do." 

Out  of  a  dlsclpleshlp  group  formed  In 
1968.  came  four  of  the  chiu-chs  present 
staff  A  former  mayor  of  Modesto  became 
minister  of  evangelism;  the  owner  of  a  tire 
business  Is  now  church  business  manager: 
adult  ministries  Is  directed  by  a  one-time 
.salesman;  and  a  civil  engineer  who  came  to 
Modesto  to  build  a  dam  Is  now  minister  to 
singles. 

Yaeger  believes  the  least  important  crite- 
ria for  choosing  leaders  Is  their  skills.  More 
Important  Is  a  willingness  to  "work  and 
train  for  the  responsibility  they  will  carry, 
proven  godliness,  spiritual  maturity,  and 
emotional  stability.  .  .  .  Church  leaders  are 
developed,  not  discovered." 

The  key  to  church  growth  depends  on 
how  well  the  pastor  "cares  for  those  who 
serve  with  him  and  how  much  he  will  let 
them  serve, "  Yaeger  says.  Most  of  his  senior 
.staff  has  been  aboard  for  10-15  years  be- 
cause he  pays  them  well,  praises  them  In 
public,  criticizes  privately,  and  protects 
them  when  unfairly  attacked.  The  result: 
growing  trust  and  continuity. 

Equally  Important,  in  my  view.  Is  the  way 
First  Baptist  makes  decisions— more  by 
unity  than  democracy. 

Many  Baptist  churches  make  decisions  at 
a  monthly  business  meeting  where  any 
church  member  can  vote.  The  meetings  are 
often  called  "fight  night."  Yaeger  was 
shocked  by  the  first  one  he  and  his  wife  at- 
tended. People  who  had  prayed  with  them, 
helped  them  make  a  commitment  to  Christ 
and  hugged  them  were  now  yelling  as  they 
"engaged  In  political  outrage  and  debate. " 

Therefore.  First  Baptist  is  governed  by  a 
single  board  of  deacons  composed  of  mature 
Christians  who  take  the  time  needed  to 
reach  broad  consensus  of  decisions. 

Its  model  is  the  church  described  in  the 
first  chapters  of  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where 
the  disciples  waited  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
come,  prayed  together,  praised  God.  and 
"were  of  one  heart  and  soul." 
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HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 
.Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, October  15.  1985,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Hayes  of  Illinois  addresKed  a 
group  of  ministers  from  the  Seventh  Ois- 
trict  of  Maryland  who  were  here  Hllending 
an  annual  mmiNter-  breakfast. 

Conifrexxman  Havks'  address  wa*  very 
jngpiralional  and  well  received  by  all  at- 
tending 1  am  honored  today  to  share  with 
mv  coileajrue^.  those  remarks: 

Greetings!!! 

Its  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today, 
especially  since  It  was  at  the  Invitation  of 
my  friend— and— unfortunately,  departing 
colleague.  Parren  Mitchell.  When  Parren 
asked  me  to  speak  to  you.  he  asked  that  I 
give  you  an  Impassioned  speech.  I  thought 
to  myself,  how  am  I  going  to  Impassion  a 
group  of  pastors  this  early  In  the  morning? 
With  your  divine  teachings,  perhaps  you 
should  be  up  here  Impassioning  me  to  stay 
in  the  struggles  that  we  Black  Caucus  mem- 
bers must  deal  with  every  day  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 
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As  a  member  of  Parren  s  Commiiiee  on 
Small  Business,  I  feel  honored  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  imder  his  leader- 
ship. Normally,  when  I  hear  about  one  of 
my  committee  mates  deciding  to  retire.  I 
take  It  with  a  grain  of  sugar,  since  It  means 
that  I  will  move  up  on  the  totem  pole  of  se- 
niority. 

Parren's  Impending  departure  however, 
leaves  a  taste  sugar  cannot  sweeten.  His 
leadership  and  expertise  In  small  business 
affairs,  especially  as  an  advocate  of  minority 
business,  will  leave  a  void  larger  than  that 
beautiful  Chesapeake  Bay  you  have  In 
Maryland. 

While  Parren  may  be  moving  on  to  an- 
other arena,  I'm  certain  he  knows  that 
there  is  still  plenty  of  work  yet  to  be  done.  I 
know  that  no  matter  what  arena  he  moves 
to,  he  will  continue  to  fulfill  his  mission  In 
life— helping  those  in  need  and  speaking  out 
against  injustices  that  black  and  poor 
people  are  confronted  with  on  a  daily  basis. 
Given  Parren's  history  and  that  of  the 
Mitchell  Family,  there  is  no  way  he  will 
fade  away.  I  know  he  will  continue  to  speak 
out.  as  he  has  done  as  chair  of  the  Small 
Business  Commltt«e.  against  the  umjust  af- 
fairs of  corporate  America. 

As  we  discovered  with  General  DjTiamics. 
we  have  corporate  executives  who  mlsappor- 
priate  millions  of  taxpayers  hard  earned 
dollars  without  so  much  as  a  slap  on  the 
hand.  But  don't  let  a  poor  person  keep  quiet 
about  a  part-time  Job  in  an  effort  to  qualify 
for  food  stamps.  Then  the  conservatives 
start  talking  about  building  new  Jails  to  put 
them  In— while  the  corporate  executives  run 
away  into  oblivion  with  their  Illegal  mil- 
lions. What  could  be  more  unjust  than 
ha\'lng  a  President  who  proposes  to  tax  un- 
employment benefits  while  we  have  Fortune 
500  companies  who  pay  absolutely  no  taxes. 
When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  to  re- 
place my  friend  and  now  mayor  of  Chicago. 
Harold  Washington.  Harold  told  me  not  to 
leave  anything  to  chance  and  to  always  keep 
my  guard  up.  Today.  I  would  like  to  Impart 
that  advice  to  each  of  you  In  this  room.  In 
the  political  cllmat*  we  find  ourselves  In 
today,  we  must  always  keep  our  guard  up. 

Not  only  do  we  have  to  guard  against  an 
imcertaln  future  for  the  next  generation,  we 
must  also  guard  against  the  erosion  of  past 
gains.  In  civil  rights  as  well  as  economic 
rights. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  what  we  are 
up  against  than  right  here  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Here  in  the 
House,  Congressional  Black  Caucus  mem- 
bers total  only  20  out  of  435.  Of  our  20  here 
in  the  House,  only  one  Is  a  female.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  count,  black  people  In 
America  total  some  12  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. If  we  have  12  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  Members  In  the  House  we  would 
have  52  CBC  members.  And  you  know  the 
story  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  There  we  have  no 
minority  representation. 

In  short,  we  have  a  long,  tough  struggle 
ahead  of  us. 

My  conservative  colleagues  In  the  House 
would  have  you  believe  differently.  They 
would  have  you  believe  that  we  have  al- 
ready done  too  much.  That's  why,  on  an 
almost  dally  basis,  they  belittle  Government 
programs  that  help  the  poor,  the  himgry, 
the  homeless,  and  minorities— all  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  conservatism. 

In  all  this  debate,  why  Is  It  that  they 
never  talk  about  the  fact  that  their  cher- 
ished President,  the  so-called  "Great  Com- 
municator", has  given  us  the  bigest  Federal 
Deficit  in  the  history  of  our  Nation?  The 
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biggest  Federal  deficits  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  They  would  have  you  believe  that 
food  stamps,  school  limches  and  Social  Se- 
curity have  caused  our  deficits  With  their 
zeal  to  cut  cut  cut.  we  must  constantly  be  on 
guard  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  past  gains. 

I  know  Parren  Is  as  upset  as  I  am  over  thif 
new  effort  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  balance 
the  budget  by  1991.  We  know  who  paid  the 
price  of  all  their  previous  budget  cuts.  Need 
we  ask  who  they  expect  to  pay  the  price  for 
their  future  cuts?  We  must  keep  our  guard 
up. 

As  a  result  of  their  fiscal  mis-conserv- 
atism, we  now  have  more  homeless  citizens 
than  ever  before.  We  now  have  more  people 
going  hungry  than  ever  before.  We  now 
have  more  unemployed  people  than  ever 
before.  We  now  have  more  people  In  the 
grips  of  the  poverty  than  ever  before.  And 
according  to  what  I  hear,  they  are  nowhere 
near  finished.  That's  why  we  must  keep  otir 
guard  up. 

Thanks  to  their  fiscal  mis-conservatism  we 
now  have  millions  of  people  who  are  con- 
fronted with  the  very  real  prospect  of  be- 
coming part  of  a  permanent  poverty-strick- 
en underclass  of  luiemployed  and  uiskllled 
Americans.  Millions  of  people  who  are  still 
waiting  for  the  trickle  to  trickle  down.  I 
know  what  poverty  means— having  experi- 
enced It  first  hand  In  my  youth  and,  more 
recently,  experiencing  It  again  during  a  visit 
to  Sugar  Ditch,  Mississippi,  with  Jesse  Jack- 
son and  Augustus  Hawkins,  another  Black 
Caucus  member  and  presently  chairman  of 
the  Hovjuse  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

While  some  may  have  criticisms  with 
Jesse's  style  or  his  methods,  one  thing  must 
be  said  for  the  man— he  has  a  God-given 
talent  for  focusing  attention  on  the  plight 
of  the  poor.  If  you  will  recall.  Jesse  was  the 
only  Presidential  candidate  during  our  last 
Presidential  primary  season  to  take  a  stand 
clearly  In  defense  of  the  poor  people  of  our 
Nation.  The  Inhumane  conditions  that  the 
people  of  Sugar  Ditch  are  enduring, 
shouldn't  be  experiencd  by  anyone  in  a 
nation  as  rich  as  the  United  States.  Yet.  at 
the  consent,  and  even  urging  of  the  white 
elected  officials  down  there,  the  black  resi- 
dents are  forced  to  live  in  filth,  hunger  and 
poverty.  Their  elected  officials,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  blacks  working  in  low  to  no 
paying  farm  Jobs,  have  made  the  area  off- 
llmlts  to  industries  who  could  provide 
decent  Jobs  and  decent  Incomes  for  the  resi- 
dents there. 

Yes,  not  only  do  we  have  the  fiscal  con- 
servatives, we  also  have  the  color  conserv- 
atives. I  hear  from  them.  too.  I  hear  from 
who  I  call  Clarence  1  and  Clarence  2— The 
Clarences  two:  Clarence  Pendleton,  Chair- 
man of  the  so-called  CnU  Right*  Commis- 
sion and  Clarence  Thomas.  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opporttinlty  Commis- 
sion. 

aarence  1  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Commlaslon 
argues  that  this  country's  affirmative  action 
policy  is  no  longer  necessary— that  we  need 
to  take  a  radical  turn  to  the  right  and  em- 
brace a  "color  blind  society  " 

Clarence  2  of  the  EEOC.  supports  the 
absurd  notion  that  the  Commission  no 
longer  needs  to  Investigate  individual  com- 
plaints of  discrimination,  but  rather  class 
action  suits— suits  that  may  take  years  and 
years  to  litigate  and  resolve. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  two  Clarences 
fall  to  imderstand  Is  that  there  are  still  too 
many  Issues  in  our  Society  that  are  decided 
on  the  basis  of  color— black  and  white  and 
green— money  green.  Until  we  can  end  dls- 
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crimination  in  the  work  place,  In  housing, 
and  in  society  in  general,  there  is  very  much 
a  need  for  a  strong  Civil  Rights  Conunlsslon 
and  sm  EEOC.  And  until  we  can  reduce  our 
unemployment  rates,  by  embracing  policies 
that  will  put  Americans  back  to  work,  that 
green  will  continue  to  elude  vast  numbers  of 
minorities.  We  must  keep  our  guard  up. 

Unemployed  workers  have  now  lost  their 
unemployment  and  health  benefits  for 
themselves  and  their  families  due  to  the  In- 
consistent and  insensitive  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  It's  an  administra- 
tion that  refuses  to  recognize  the  American 
workers'  contribution  to  this  Nation's  econo- 
my. 

Today,  official  civilian  unemployment  is 
7.1  percent.  That  equals  about  9.274  million 
people.  Official  black  unemployment  is  15.3 
percent:  black  youth  unemployment  is  38.3 
percent.  The  unofficial  figures  are  much 
higher  because  the  official  figures  don't 
take  into  account  those  people  who  have 
simply  stopped  looking  for  work  and  there- 
fore no  longer  report  Into  the  unemploy- 
ment office. 

I've  tried  to  address  this  whole  employ- 
ment—unemployment Issue  with  the  intro- 
duction of  two  measures.  My  first  bill.  H.R. 
1398,  the  Income  and  Jobs  Action  Act  of 
1985,  seeks  to  put  teeth  Into  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  Pull  Employment  Act.  H.R.  1398 
establishes  an  over-all  economic  policy 
which  recognizes,  one.  the  right  to  earn  a 
decent  living,  and  two,  the  right  to  an  ade- 
quate income  for  adults  unable  to  earn  a 
living  through  paid  employment. 

My  second  bUl,  H.R.  3042.  the  High 
School  Dropout  Prevention  and  Reentry 
Act.  seeks  to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
who  do  not  complete  their  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  In  a  society  where  we 
have  such  technological  advances,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  stem  the  tide  of  uneducat- 
ed, unprepared  youngsters— the  majority  of 
whom  are  black  and  hispanic. 

Meanwhile,  President  Reagan  calls  for 
and  gets  $1.5  billion  for  the  production  of 
MX  missiles  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
our  national  security.  At  the  same  time, 
those  of  us  who  push  for  trade  policies  that 
will  keep  Americans  working  and  put  those 
who  are  unemployed  back  to  work,  we  are 
called  "Protectionists."  If  putting  people  to 
work,  putting  food  on  their  tables,  putting  a 
roof  over  their  heads.  If  that  Is  being  protec- 
tionist, well  then  so  be  It.  We  must  keep  our 
guard  up. 

I  believe  the  greatest  threat  to  the  securi- 
ty of  our  Nation  does  not  come  from  any  ex- 
ternal source,  but  from  Internal  sources.  I 
believe  it  comes  from  having  people  who  are 
stricken  by  hunger,  homelessness  and  pover- 
ty. Without  a  decent,  income-providing  Job, 
it  is  Impossible  to  plan  a  decent  future,  pro- 
vide for  family  security  or  to  participate  in 
the  mainstream  of  our  society. 

Not  only  must  we  in  Congress  keep  our 
guard  up,  but  you,  as  leaders  In  your  com- 
munities, you  must  also  keep  your  guard  up. 
Historically,  the  black  church  has  always 
been  at  the  forefront  in  the  struggle  for 
civil  rights.  It  has  always  been  the  place 
where  black  people  could  get  guidance  and 
leadership  in  the  struggle  to  fight  discrimi- 
nation, to  fight  poverty,  to  fight  evil  forces 
the  bear  ill-will  for  our  people.  I  believe  now 
Is  the  time  for  it  to  return  to  that  role. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  for  you,  as  minis- 
ters to  impress  uF>on  your  congregations— 
the  Importance  of  staying  alert  to  what  the 
political  climate  means  for  their  future  and 
the  future  of  their  children.  You  must 
guard  against  their  becoming  complacent 
about  their  futures. 
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Don't  let  them  take  it  for  granted  that 
just  because  they  may  have  a  Job,  Just  be- 
cause they  have  food  on  their  tables,  that 
Just  because  they  may  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads  and  live  a  comfortable  lifestyle, 
don't  let  them  take  It  for  gnuHed  that  the 
struggle  Is  over. 

They  can't  take  it  for  granted  that  whom- 
ever runs  for  Parren's  seat,  and  I  hope 
Parren  changes  his  mind  about  retiring.  Just 
because  he  or  she  may  be  black,  will  truly 
represent  their  concerns.  They  must  keep 
their  guard  up. 

The  struggle  is  not  over.  We  must  keep 
our  guard  up. 


CARIBBEAN  BUSINESS- 
ANNIVERSARY 


lOTH 


HON.  ROBERT  G.ARCLA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1 985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  1 0th  anniversary  of  the  Caribbe- 
an Business  newspaper,  i'aribbean  Busi- 
ness has  successfully  kept  many  of  us  in- 
terested In  the  region's  development 
abreast  of  economic  and  business  affairs. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  has  become,  over 
the  past  several  years,  a  cornerstone  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  and  rightfully  so.  The  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  of  the  nations 
of  the  region  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  It 
is,  therefore,  important  for  I'.S.  policymak- 
ers— inside  and  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment— to  be  kept  informed  about  regional 
affairs.  Caribbean  Business  has  enabled  me 
to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  changing  situa- 
tion in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  It  has  been  an 
invaluable  source  of  information. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  editor- 
in-chief  of  Caribbean  Business,  Mr.  Manuel 
A.  Casiano  Jr.,  for  the  excellent  job  he  and 
his  staff  have  done  for  the  past  decade. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  letter  of  congratulations  I  sent 
to  .Manny  Casiano. 

House  or  Reprcsentativzs, 
Wa3hingtOTi,  DC,  October  16.  198S. 
Mr.  Mantjei.  a.  Casiano. 
Publisher.    Caribbean    Business.    Santurce, 
Puerto  Rico. 

DcAK  Manny:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
offer  congratulations  as  you  embark  on  the 
tenth  year  of  the  publishing  of  the  Carlbbe- 
sin  Business. 

Caribbean  Business  is  recognized  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  Caribbeain.  It  is  a 
respected  publication  which  continues  to 
grow  in  .stature.  That  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  is  now  a  resource  publication  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

You  and  your  family  should  take  great 
pride  in  your  accoinplishmenla.  You  are  a 
very  t&lented  and  energetic  family  with  an 
unsatlable  appetite  for  excellence. 

With  t)est  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Garcia, 
Member  oj  Congress. 
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INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  THE 
FUTURE:  INTRODUCTION  OF 
THE  INDIAN  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1985 

HON.  JOHN  McCAlN 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1975  the 
Indian  Self- Determination  and  Education 
Act— Public  I..aw  93-638— was  enacted  with 
the  purpose  of  promoting  tribal  self-sufri- 
ciency  through  tribal  initiatives  and  with 
tribal  control.  Past  Congresses  and  admin- 
istrations have  had  many  ideas  about 
Indian  economic  development,  hut  Ihe  Self- 
Detfrmination  Act  still  rfprt'M.-m.K  the 
greatest  hope  for  econnmir  dfvclopmi'ni 
Building  upon  the  premi.^t.'  that  Indian 
tribes  can  best  determine  their  destiny.  I 
am  today  introdurln/r  legislation  to  further 
extend  self-determmalmn — the  Indian  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  «f  1985. 

Federal  programs,  m  the  control  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  too  often  prove  to  be  harbin- 
gers of  parternalism.  preventing  tribes 
from  developing  in  their  own  image  and 
within  their  ov.n  ideas.  Instead  of  bringing 
about  self-sufficiency,  many  economic  de- 
velopment programs  have  instead  only 
shifted  the  bureaucratic  empha.HiN  Pro- 
grams designed  to  dexelop  business  manag- 
ers have  produced  paper  shufflers.  It  is 
time  to  bring  private  business  into  tribal 
economic  development. 

Essentially,  the  Indian  Economic  Devel- 
opment .\ct  would  be  a  catalyst  for  tribes 
to  work  with  the  business  community  in 
creating  jobs,  providing  employment  train- 
ing, and  e.iter  an  era  of  long-term  econom- 
ic development.  I  propose  using  Indian  en- 
terprise zones  to  stimulate  tribal  econo- 
mies. 1  believe  the  incentives  provided  in 
this  legislation  are  ideally  suited  to  address 
the  needs  on  many  Indian  reservations. 

Poverty  is  a  way  of  life  i>n  many  reserva- 
tions. I>ast  June  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  held  hearings  on  the 
growth  of  Indian  bingo.  While  that  form  of 
economic  development  is  controversial, 
hearing  witnesses  brought  home  an  impor- 
tant point  One  tribe  operating  a  high 
stakes  bingo  operation  reported  that  in  less 
than  a  year  the  tribe  had  reduced  unem- 
ployment from  64  percent  to  0 — and  more 
importantly,  most  of  those  now  empiuted 
had  never  held  a  job.  It  is  possible,  on  some 
reservations,  to  be  born,  live  and  die.  and 
never  have  the  upportunit*  to  »i>rk  The 
Federal  Government  canmil  Tind  Hulutmns 
to  25  to  75  percent  unemplmment  without 
private  capital,  markets  and  management. 

Reservation  residents  want  to  work.  We 
need  to  provide  tribes  the  means  for  eco- 
nomic development.  I  believe  the  problems 
facing  tribes  fall  into  several  categories — 
remoteness,  education,  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

Often  the  re..iote  tribes  have  all  of  these 
problems.  Schiwls  are  fe»  private  irHininu 
centers  are  distant,  the  mfriij<truciurc  of 
the  reservation  is  nonexistent,  and  the  tribe 
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may  not  be  blessed  with  usable  natural  re- 
sources. There  may  be  little  that  we  can  do 
about  natural  resources,  and  the  state  of 
Indian  education,  hopefully,  is  at  a  turning 
point  toward  a  system  which  will  blend  tra- 
ditional beliefs  with  the  modern  world. 

However,  we  can  supplement  education 
and  training.  Enterprise  zonee  offer  incen- 
tives to  businesses  to  locate  on  reserva- 
tions. Many  companies  have  the  experience 
and  ability  to  train  willing  Indian  workers 
which  will  help  fill  in  the  ^ap"  "f  'he  cur- 
rent education  system  This  leifislalion  also 
provides  incentives  for  business  to  help 
remedy  the  infrastructure  problems.  .Al- 
though enterprise  zones  are  not  a  panacea, 
tribes  with  the  willingness  can  beneOl  from 
zones  and  move  on  to  long-term  develop- 
ment. 

Several  previous  Federal  programs  have 
laid  the  groundwork  to  accommodate  en- 
terprise zones.  The  Indian  Tribal  (Jovern- 
ments  Tax  Status  Act.  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act,  among  others,  are  highlights  in 
Federal  policy.  Enterprise  zones  can  pro- 
vide private  capital,  private  training  and 
markets  for  those  tribes  with  few  advan- 
tages. For  that  reason  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  suppori  enterprise  zones  for 
Indian  tribes. 

This  legislation  is  not  without  controver- 
sy. I  hope  my  colleagues  and  the  Indian 
community  will  review  the  legislation  and 
bring  their  own  ideas  and  comments  to  the 
committee  for  consideration.  I  know  that 
critics  of  enterprise  zones  cite  only  the  lost 
Federal  tax  revenues.  By  having  economic 
development  on  Indian  reservations.  Feder- 
al income  tax  revenues  will  come  from 
people  who  have  been  unemployed,  or  un- 
deremployed. Those  new  revenues  will 
offset  a  good  portion  of  the  lost  business 
taxes.  Additionally,  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy derived  from  the  zones  will  reduce  the 
need  for  general  assistance  payments.  Fed- 
eral grants  and  other  Federal  pavments. 

1  recognize  that  other  a.-pefts  of  the  leg- 
islation may,  at  first,  be  controversial.  I 
have  talked  to  many  business  leaders,  and 
their  primary  concern  about  locating  on  a 
Indian  reservation  is  the  fear  of  not  having 
adequate  recourse  in  contract  and  civil  dis- 
putes. Therefore,  the  legislation  encourages 
tribes  to  take  actions  separating  the  tribal 
government  from  tribal  coun.s  and  busi- 
nesses, put  proper  zoning  plans  in  place, 
and  adopt  a  general  business  attitude.  The 
most  controversial  action  that  a  tribe  may 
take  is  that  of  partially  waiving  its  sover- 
eign immunity  in  contractual  arrange- 
ments. 

Like  all  governments,  Indian  tribes  can 
only  be  sued  when  they  allow  lawsuits — or 
in  some  cases  when  Congress  has  decreed 
it.  Last  Congress  we  enacted  le>tislation  for 
a  tri'>e  to  allow  binding  arbitration  in  con- 
tract disputes.  While  I  agree  with  this  ap- 
proach, I  believe  it  is  up  to  each  tribe  to 
decide  if  and  how  it  would  waive  sovereign 
immunity.  The  legislation  provides  that  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove tribal  plans  which  apply  only  to  en- 
terprise zones,  and  would  not  diminish  or 
encumber  the  trust  assets  of  a  tribe. 
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Economic   development   will    require   the 

diligence  of  tribes,  the  private  sector  and 
the  Federal  dovernment  to  achieve  their 
goal  of  Indian  selfsufficiencv  1  encourage 
my  collegues  to  examine  the  legislation  and 
support  it.  .A  brief  «ummarv  of  the  Indian 
Economic  Develpmenl  Act  of  19S5,  follows 
this  statement. 
OtnxiNE:  Indian  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1985 

TITLE  1 — designation  OF  INDIAN  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 

Indian  Enterprise  Zones  would  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce, Labor.  HUD  and  Treasury,  and  the 
Administrator  of  SBA.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  designate  30  such  zones, 
with  10  set  aside  for  small  tribes  (under 
1000  population).  For  a  zone  designation  the 
Secretary  must  be  satisfied  that  the  tribe 
has  the  authority  to  nominate  the  area,  and 
has  made  the  requisite  tribal  commitments, 
which  include: 

In  writing,  agree  to  take  a  course  of  action 
to  encourage  business  development; 

The  course  of  action  could  include:  reduc- 
tion of  tax  rates,  fees  or  royalties:  Increase 
in  local  services;  reduction  of  red  tape;  in- 
volvement of  local  non-government  organi- 
zations; assurance  to  non-tribal  Interests 
that  their  rights  will  be  protected  (separa- 
tion of  tribal  courts  from  political  Influ- 
ences); separation  of  tribal  businesses  from 
political  actions:  tribal  plans,  including 
zoning  regulations;  a  limitation  on  tribal 
sovereign  immunity  for  recourse  in  contract 
and  other  civil  disputes. 

A  general  criteria  is  provided  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  prioritizing  zones  designation— in  an 
effort  to  remove  subjective  designations.  A 
zone  could  be  nominated  by  sjiy  tribal 
group— using  the  name  definition  as  for  the 
Indian  Tribal  Governmental  Tax  Status 
Act— which  includes  Alaska  Native  Corpora- 
tions. Indian  lands  has  a  broad  definition, 
using  a  "governed"  standard  (except  for 
Alaska),  but  the  zone  must  be  on  Indian 
lands. 

The  Secretary  would  only  have  36  months 
to  make  the  designations,  and  each  designa- 
tion could  last  up  to  25  years.  Provisions 
would  be  made  for  revocation  of  the  desig- 
nation. 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  INCENTIVES 

Sec  201.  Credit  to  Zone  employers  for 
10%  of  the  qua:ifled  Increased  new  employ- 
ment expenditures,  plus  an  economically 
disadvantaged  credit. 

Sec.  211.  Investment  Tax  Credit  for  Zone 
property.  Qualified  property  could  receive 
5%  (personal  property;  equipment)  or  10% 
(construction  property)  and  may  be  eligible 
for  special  20%  credit  If  It  is  determined  to 
be  an  investment  In  the  tribal  infrastruc- 
ture. Examples  of  Infrastructure  Invest- 
ments include  roads,  power  lines,  water  sys- 
tems, railroad  spurs,  and  communication  fa- 
cilities. This  investment  must  benefit  the 
tribal  Infrastructure  and  be  available  to  the 
general  public. 

Sec.  221.  Reduction  In  capital  gain  tax 
rates  for  corporate  and  Individual  businesses 
In  zone. 

Sec.  231.  LimlUtion  on  accelerated  cost  re- 
covery deduction  does  not  apply  on  property 
within  the  zone.  Also  allows  small  issue  ex- 
emption on  IDBs  to  continue  within  zone. 

Note:  Within  this  section  the  limitation  on 
tribal  governments  to  issue  IDBs  ts  re- 
moved, placing  tribes  on  an  equal  footing 
with  States  for  IDE  purposes. 
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TITLE  III— REGULATORY  RELUF 

Generally,  the  title  allows  exemptions  or 
waivers  for  certain  federal  regulatory  proce- 
dures if  the  appropriate  Secretary  or  Ad- 
ministrator determines  will  further  job  cre- 
ation, community  development,  or  economic 
revitalization  within  the  zone. 

TITLE  IV— FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONES 

Section  401  establishes  a  preference  for 
Indian  Enterprise  Zones  to  also  be  designat- 
ed a  Foreign-Trade  Zone  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

TITLE  V 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  bill  to  administratively 
approve  tribal  plans  for  waiver  Immunity 
pursuant  to  tribal  economic  development 
plans,  regardless  of  zone  status.  This  could 
include  binding  arbitration,  and  must  not 
encumber  or  diminish  trust  assets. 


TROUBLE  IN  PANAMA 

HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MABYLANB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr,  BAR.NES.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  trou 
ble  in  Panama.  During  the  la«t  several 
years,  while  most  of  (  enlral  America  waj' 
in  crisis.  Panama  .eemed  U\  be  a  stable,  un- 
troubled country  on  the  road  tfl  democracy. 
The  implementation  of  the  Panama  Cana! 
Tre8'.>  ha-i.  jfone  well  The  anli-.Ameriran 
ism  that  was  the  centerpiece  o''  Panamani- 
an politics  has  c>Kiled  The  miliLan  in 
Panama  took  a  new  name  and  pledged  to 
get  v)ut  of  p<ilit)cs  In  Mav  lits4  iliere  were 
legislative  and  Presidential  elections  Many 
of  us  had  hoped  Ihil  demixralir  institu- 
tions and  civilian  rule  were  atxiut  to 
become  the  norm  in  Panama. 

Unfortunaelv,  that  was  not  to  be  the 
case.  The  elections  for  President  were 
clearly  fraudulent.  The  Panamanian  De- 
fense Force  st(ip[)ed  couniini;  the  balluts 
and  declared  it*  candidate  President  Still, 
many  observers  withheld  their  protest*  be- 
cause the  new  President  was  Nicholas 
Ardito  Barletta  a  world-class  economist 
who  has  a  reputation  for  honesl.v  and  hard 
work  President  Barletta  struggled  t<i  deal 
with  Panamas  severe  economic  problems, 
but  did  not  have  great  success  in  mobiliz- 
ing political  support  Polilicai  problems  for 
Presidents  are  not  unusual  What  is  unusu- 
al in  a  democratic  svstem  is  for  the  mili- 
tary to  force  the  President  ui  resign  1^1 
the  record  be  clear  President  Barletta  did 
not  want  to  leave  office,  he  was  forced  out 

Mr  Speaker,  the  I  nited  Slates  ha*  im- 
portant interests  in  Panama.  Perhaps  para- 
mount aTiong  these  int^resu  is  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  people  of  Panama.  The 
people  want  a  role  in  deierm!n;-ig  their 
future  Thev  want  b  political  svs  : -,  that  is 
open  and  allows  free  speech  The  time  of 
the  militarv  dictAlorship  is  over  The 
I  nited  States  must  make  clear  to  (.en 
Manuel  Noriega  and  -veryone  else  that  our 
support  IS  clearlv  on  the  side  of  the  demo 
crals  because  thai  is  where  our  inleresl* 
are.  The  facade  of  democracv  does  not  fool 
any  one.  This  point  wa*  recenily  made  by 
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editorials  in  the  Waahington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Titnea.  I  am  includinfc  these  edi- 
torials so  that  all  my  colhafcues  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  them.  The  material 
follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  3.  1985] 
Add  P/uf  ama  to  thi  Critical  List 

Strike  Panama  from  list  of  restored  Latin 
American  democracies  that  the  United 
States  has  been  celebrating. 

In  a  democracy,  the  military  is  not  expect- 
ed reg^ilarly  to  depose  or  Impose  presidents, 
as  the  Panamanian  National  Guard  has 
done  five  times  In  three  years.  In  a  democra- 
cy, civilian  critics  of  military  power  are  not 
supposed  to  be  decapitated,  with  the  appar- 
ent collusion  of  the  military,  as  happened 
two  weeiis  ago  to  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora. 

In  a  democracy,  journalists  are  not  nor- 
mally threatened  by  military  intelligence 
operatives,  and  United  Slates  Ambassadors 
do  not  feel  obliged  to  warn  opposition  news- 
papers that  they  risk  being  closed  down 
unless  they  mute  their  criticism— as  Ambas- 
sador Everett  Briggs  felt  obliged  this  week 
to  warn  reporters  and  editors  of  La  Prensa. 

If  what  is  happening  In  Panama  counts  as 
democrticy,  Nicaragua  can  fairly  claim  it  is 
t>elng  subjected  to  a  double  standard.  The 
right  name  for  the  Panamanian  regime  is 
dictatorship,  and  the  country's  real  ruler  Is 
the  National  Guard  commander.  Gen. 
Manuel  Noriega. 

Panama  faces  problems,  starting  with  the 
effects  of  the  larger  Latin  debt  crisis,  which 
has  dried  up  the  normal  flow  of  capita]  to 
the  region.  And  the  United  States  has  every 
reason  to  try  to  get  along  with  whoever  gov- 
erns Panama.  But  these  realities  do  not 
oblige  Washington  to  pretend  that  the 
power  plays  and  brutalities  of  a  military 
regime  are  consistent  with  democracy.  Gen- 
eral Noriega  should  not  underestimate  this 
country's  strategic  Interest  in  Panama's  po- 
litical future. 

America's  access  to  the  Panama  Canal  de- 
pends In  the  first  Instance  on  the  stability 
of  the  regime  that  guarantees  it.  That  guar 
antee  is  worth  no  more  than  the  regime's 
credibility  among  its  own  people. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  6.  1985] 
Poor  Panama 

In  August,  the  military  strongman  of 
Panama  declared,  in  strongman  lingo,  "We, 
the  Panamanian  people,  consider  that  eco- 
nomic Intellectuals  should  give  true  solu- 
tions and  not  keep  their  heads  buried  In 
books  of  Harvard  or  Chicago."  The  other 
day  he  forced  the  resignation  of  the  Chica- 
go-educated economic  Intellectual,  Nicolas 
Ardlt&s  Barletta.  whose  election  as  presi- 
dent he  had  assured  11  months  earlier  when 
he  stopped  counting  the  other  candidate's 
ballots. 

Panama  is  caught  In  a  familiar  and  cruel 
vise  between  its  people  and  its  creditors. 
Something  had  to  go:  it  was  President  Ardl 
tas  Barletta,  a  decent  man  who  had  publicly 
warned  that  the  country's  ln»'illlty  to  deal 
with  austerity  was  taking  it  back  to  military 
rule.  The  new  president  was  ihe  vice  presi- 
dent, a  businessman  who.  In  the  photos, 
looks  brave  and  scared.  The  fragility  of 
many  other  Latin  democracies  writ  large  in 
f)oor  Panama's  predicament. 

But  the  strongman:  His  name  is  Gen. 
Manuel  Noriega.  He  is  more  than  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  populist  dictator.  Omar  Torri- 
Jos.  whose  high-wire  handling  of  the 
Panama  Canal  issue  gave  Panama  a  moment 
in  the  hemispheric  sun  In  the  19708.  Gen. 
Noriega  is  an  unsually  willful  man  who  suf- 
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fers  criticism  poorly  and  is  now  engaged  in 
denying  a  nagging  charge  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fate  of  a  Panamanian 
gadfly.  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora.  who  was  found 
dead  in  Costa  Rica  In  September,  minus  his 
head.  Gen.  Noriega  is  also  muttering  threats 
against  La  Prensa.  a  good  newspaper. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  attached 
much  importance  to  the  return  of  one  Latin 
country  after  another  to  democracy  on  its 
watch.  Panama,  which  was  enjoying  its  first 
elected  president  in  16  years,  is  the  first 
backslider  of  the  1980s  The  great  American 
interest  in  and  daily  preoccupation  with  the 
Psinama  Canal  has  tended  to  inhibit  the  of- 
ficial response.  But  to  show  its  disfavor— 
and  to  avoid  the  obligatory  newspaper 
photo  of  the  check-handing  ceremony— the 
administration  deferred  an  aid  grant.  The 
Air  Force  Thunderbirds  did  not  perform. 
The  Panamanian  military,  accustomed  to 
deference,  has  been  reminded  that  Its 
proper  role  is  professional,  not  governmen- 
tal. Gen.  Noriega  ought  to  understand  that 
Panamaiiian  officials  caiuiot  act  like  charac- 
ters in  a  Grade  B  movie  and  expect  to  retain 
the  confidence  either  of  their  own  citizens 
or  of  the  hemisphere's  democrats. 


THE  RETIREMENT  INCOME 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1985 

HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Retirement 
Income  Policy  Act  of  1985.  This  lefcialation 
has  two  primary  purposes:  To  establish  cer- 
tain national  retirement  income  policy 
goals  and  to  provide  a  framework  for 
debate  on  how  best  to  achieve  some  of 
those  goals  by  recommending  certain 
amendments  to  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA). 
Similar  legislation  will  also  be  introduced 
today  by  Senator  JOHN  HEINZ,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Savings.  Pensions 
and  Investment  Policy  of  tht-  Senate  F"i- 
nance  Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

For  nearly  2  years,  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-.Management  Rela- 
tions, which  1  chair,  have  been  discussing 
the  need  for  an  articulated  national  retire- 
ment income  policy.  We  have  nought  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  hundreds  of  pri- 
vate-sector employee  benefits  profeHHionals, 
representing  every  conceivable  interest 
group.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  research 
provided  to  us  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  F)mpl<>yee  Hcnt-fit  Re- 
search Institute,  and  several  of  the  miyor 
employee  benefit  consulting  firms  We  have 
reached  out  to  our  collengues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  on  the  lalHir  >tn<i  tax  commit- 
tees, both  here  and  in  the  other  body. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  held  hearings  on  the 
need  for  a  national  retirement  income 
policy.  In  addition  to  the  broad  policy 
questions,  witneaaes  also  disrussed  many 
specific  areas  of  ERISA  which  would  be  af- 
fected were  a  national  retirement  income 
policy  to  be  established. 

Part  of  the  problem,  we  learned,  is  that 
to  the  extent  we  already  ha-  e  an  implicit 
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national  retirement  policy,  it  is  neither 
comprehensive  nor  internally  consistent. 
Rather,  it  has  evolved  piecemeal,  in  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  tax  legislation,  and  usu- 
ally without  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the 
effects  of  the  legislation  on  overall  retire- 
ment policy.  In  the  years  since  ERISA's  en- 
actment, comprehensive  analysis  of  what 
workers  can  expect  in  retirement  toda>  and 
in  the  future  as  a  result  of  current  policy 
has  been  missing. 

Missing,  too.  has  been  an  understanding 
that  the  voluntary  private  pension  system, 
as  we  know  it,  has  evolved  largely  because 
of  a  combination  of  labor- management 
forces  as  well  as  tax  incentives.  Neither 
labor  policy  nor  tax  polirv  should  be  the 
sole  driving  force  behind  legislative  change 
in  this  area.  Whether  we  can  expect  expan- 
sion of  coverage  under  private  pennion  sys- 
tems, greater  delivery  of  benefits,  or  great- 
er adequacy  of  private  pension  benefits  to 
supplement  Social  Security  in  the  future 
will  depend  on  whether  Congress  is  willing 
to  exercise  a  form  of  legislative  self-disci- 
pline. Before  any  additional  legislation  re- 
vising the  minimum  -itandHrdN  for  plans  set 
forth  in  ERIS.A  i.s  adopted.  (  ongress  must 
evaluate  the  likelihood  of  workers  receiv- 
ing retirement  benefits  under  the  current 
system  and  set  both  short-  and  long-term 
goals  for  the  future.  .A  fundamental  part  of 
that  process  is  articulating  national  retire- 
ment income  polir*  goals 

We  were  heartened  in  our  efforts  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  asked  ou'  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  Representative 
J  J.  PiCKI.E,  chairman  of  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee,  and  Kepresenlalive  JiM 
JONKS.  chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Subcommittee,  to  study  national  retirement 
polirv  issues.  The>  have  had  several  joint 
hearings  and  we  applaud  their  efforlx  and 
have  pledged  to  work  »ith  them.  We  agree 
with  them  that  retirement  issues  need  to  be 
addressed  and  evaluated  in  a  broader  con- 
text than  has  been  the  rase  in  the  past. 

Therefore,  the  R«'tirement  Income  Policy 
.\ct  of  19K.'>  proposes  both  a  series  of  na- 
tional retirement  policy  goals  and  legisla- 
tive changes  to  implement  some  of  those 
goals.  The  hill  provides  the  framework  f<)r 
discussion  of  bith  the  goals  and  the  means 
to  achieve  them. 

The  legislation  adopts  the  following 
policy  goals: 

F'irat.  Social  Security  should  be  the  uni- 
versal and  fundamental  source  of  retire- 
ment income  secuntv  for  each  .American; 

Second.  Retirement  benefits  provided  by 
Social  Security  should  be  supplemented 
with  benefits  provided  by  employer-fi- 
nanced retirement  plans: 

Third  Retirement  benefits  provided  by 
both  of  the  above  sources  should  be  supple- 
mented with  individual  savings  for  retire- 
ment; 

Fourth.  The  current  voluntary  system  of 
employer-sponsored  retirement  plans 
should  be  retained  and  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  such  plans  should  be  encour- 
aged; 
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Fifth.  Although  the  age  of  retirement 
should  be  an  individual  decision,  workers 
should  be  encouraiced  by  public  policy  to 
r-mmn  in  the  work  force  throughout  tbeir 
productive  years; 

Sixth.      F^mployer-sponsored      retirement 
plans  should  be  sufficiently  fiexible  to  de 
liver  adequate  retirement  benefits  to  work- 
ers with  a  varietv  of  career  patterns; 

Seventh  Benefits  which  are  accumulated 
for  retirement  should  be  retained  for  that 
purpose: 

Eighth.  .Although  elective  approaches  to 
retiremenl  savings  may  be  useful  in  supple- 
menting employer-financed  retirement  ben 
efits,  public  money  should  be  developed 
with  the  recognition  that  emplover-fi- 
nanced  retiremenl  programs  can  be  more 
effective  in  delivering  benefits  to  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  population: 

Ninth  Employer-sponsored  savings  for 
purposes  other  than  retirement  should  be 
encouraged  for  emplovees  participating  in 
a  meaningful  retirement  program,  and 

Tenth.  To  the  extent  poisible.  retirement 
income  should  be  provided  from  a  variety 
of  sources  and  should  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  employee's  preretirement 
standard  of  living  throughout  retirement. 

The  Retirement  Inrome  Policy  .Act  of 
19H5  does  not  attempt  to  addrss  all  of  the 
policy  goals  described  above.  Rather,  it  has 
four  primary  objectives;  to  increase  the 
number  of  workers  covered  under  private 
pension  plans,  to  improve  the  likelihtM>d 
that  participants  covered  under  pension 
plans  will  actually  receive  benefits  from 
those  plans,  to  improve  the  adequacy  of 
pension  benefits  received,  and  to  simplify 
the  administration  of  plans. 

fixpanding  coverage  under  private  pen- 
sion plan-  IS  probablv  the  most  serious 
challenge  faring  the  Congress.  In  terms  of 
actual  numbers,  there  are  mtire  workers 
covered  under  plans  than  ever  before.  In 
terms  of  the  p<'rrentage  of  full-time  work- 
ers coveted,  hnwever.  coverage  has  stagnat- 
ed. Slightly  more  than  half  of  employed  in- 
dividuals work  m  covered  employment  and 
that  percentage  ha.s  remained  relatively 
fixed  for  a  number  of  years  I'nless 
changes  are  made  to  encourage  employers 
without  plans  to  adopt  them,  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  will  see  much  additional  growth  in 
coverage  in  the  future. 

I'sually  when  people  discuss  problems  of 
pension  coverage,  they  are  referring  to  the 
problem  described  above.  Our  hearings  re- 
vealed, however,  that  another  coverage  gap 
also  exists.  Manv  employees  who  work  for 
companies  that  have  plans  are  not  covered 
under  those  plans.  Kecause  of  the  way  that 
current  law  works,  as  long  as  a  "fair  cross- 
section"  of  employees  at  all  compensation 
levels  are  covered  under  the  p«'nsion  plan, 
the  plan  is  considered  nondiscriminatory 
and  not  all  employees  must  be  covered. 

The  Retirement  Income  Policy  Act  of 
1985  addresses  these  two  coverage  problems 
by  revising  some  of  the  current  rules  gov- 
erning simplified  employer  plans  ISEP's]  to 
make  them  more  attractive  to  small  em- 
ployers— the  typical  emplover  without  a 
plan  today— and  by  prescribing  new  cover- 
age tests  for  all  plans. 
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.Another  major  area  of  proposed  reform 
relates  to  the  delivery  of  benefits.  More 
specifically,  the  bill  improves  the  likelihood 
that  covered  participants  will  actually  re- 
ceive benefits  from  their  pension  plan.  The 
bill  achieves  that  end  in  several  ways. 

Kirst.  the  period  of  service  required  for 
vesting  is  shortened  to  .'>  years.  I'nder  cur- 
rent law,  although  three  different  minimum 
vesting  options  are  prescribed,  most  plans 
use  "10-year  cliff  vesting."  .As  a  result,  most 
employees  must  work  a  full  10  years  before 
they  have  a  right  to  pension  benefits.  I  n- 
fortunately,  a  significant  number  of  work- 
ers, particularly  female  workers,  no  longer 
stav  at  one  job  for  10  years.  Worker  mobili- 
ty has  increased  dramatically  over  the  past 
decade.  .According  to  the  Hureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  for  workers  age  35-.19,  the 
median  job  tenure  in  1981  among  men  was 
6.6  years  and  for  women  .i.T  years  Kor 
workers  age  10-44,  the  median  job  tenure 
in  1981  among  men  was  9. .5  years  and  for 
women  8  years.  Thus,  reducing  the  period 
of  service  required  for  benefits  would  cer- 
tainly improve  the  likelihood  that  more 
workers  will  receive  benefits  under  their 
plans. 

Second,  the  bill  would  assure  that  more 
covered  workers  will  receive  benefits  by  re- 
vising the  current  rules  governing  the  "in- 
tegration" of  pension  benefits  with  Social 
Security  benefits.  For  many  years,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  has  permitted  employ- 
ers to  take  benefits  their  workers  will  re- 
ceive under  Social  Security  into  account 
when  thev  establish  the  benefit  or  contribu- 
tion formula  under  the  plan.  This  authori- 
zation under  the  ctKle.  called  pension  inte- 
gration, in  effect  permits  a  plan  to  adopt  a 
formula  favoring  highly  compensated 
workers  without  violating  the  ERIS.A  rules 
against  discrimination  in  favor  of  those 
workers  with  respect  to  benefits  or  contri- 
butions. There  are  two  main  methods  of 
pension  Integration:  excess  and  offset.  The 
current  rules  are  quite  complicated  and 
some  employers  have  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  rules  to  design  their  plans  in  such  a 
wav  as  to  "integrate  out"  lower  paid  work- 
ers, that  is,  structure  the  plans  to  provide 
no  benefits  at  all  for  those  workers.  The 
Retirement  Income  Policy  Act  of  1985 
would  prohibit  the  practice  of  integrating 
workers  out  of  their  pensions  and  would 
simplify  and  make  more  equitable  the  re- 
maining rules  governing  integration. 

.Another  major  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
improve  pension  adequacy.  It  accomp'ishes 
this  objective  in  several  different  ways. 
First,  all  current  types  of  lax-favored  em- 
ployee* pension  benefit  plans  would  be  di- 
vided into  two  functional  categories:  retire- 
ment plans  and  nonretirement  savings 
plans  Todav,  a  wide  variety  of  tax-favored 
"retirement"  arrangements  exist,  Some  are 
better  designed  than  others  to  assure  that 
benefits  will  actuallv  be  used  to  provide  re- 
tirement income.  Inlike  both  the  Treasury 
and  President's  tax  reform  proposals  which 
would  force  all  plans  to  become  retirement 
plans  to  retain  their  current  tax-favored 
status,  this  bill  recognizes  that  the  employ- 
er-based savings  for  purposes  other  than 
for  retirement  should   be  encouraged  once 
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emplovees  participate  in  meaningful  retire- 
ment programs,  (ash  or  deferred  arrange- 
ments, commonly  known  as  section  401(k) 
plans,  used  to  supplement  employer-fi- 
nanced retirement  arrangements,  can  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  likelihood  that  some 
workers  will  have  personal  savings  in  re- 
tirement. 

In  addition,  several  provisions  in  the  bill 
reinforce  the  policy  objective  that  benefits 
which  are  accumulated  for  retirement 
should  be  used  for  that  purpose  Retire- 
ment plans  will  be  required  to  pav  benefits 
in  a  retirement  income  form,  generally  as 
annuities  over  the  life  expectancv  of  the 
participant  or.  for  mamed  participants, 
over  the  life  expectancies  of  both  the  par- 
ticipant and  spouse.  Of  course,  many  plans 
today  pav  benefits  in  a  lump  sum.  Wit- 
nesses at  our  heanng  indicated  that  most 
participants  who  receive  a  lump  sum  pay- 
ment, particularly  younger  workers,  lend  to 
spend  It  rather  than  save  it  If  the  purpose 
of  the  tax  incentives  granted  \x\  employer- 
financed  plans  is  to  encourage  the  provi- 
sion of  retirement  income  for  workers, 
then  steps  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  the 
benefits  which  fiow  from  those  plane  are 
generally  kept  until  retirement  Therefore 
the  bill  provides  that  plans  mav  onl*  dis- 
tribute benefits  in  a  lump  sum  to  partici- 
pants who  have  reached  age  59  4:  lump 
sum  payments  to  younger  participants 
cannot  be  distributed  directly  to  the  partic- 
ipant but  must  be  rolled  over  from  the  plan 
to  an  Individual  Retirement  Account  [IR.A] 
or  to  another  retirement  plan. 

Another  aspect  of  pension  adequacy  re- 
lates to  the  maximum  limits  on  contribu- 
tions and  benefits  under  retirement  plans. 
When  ERISA  was  enacted  in  1974.  maxi- 
mum limits  under  section  415  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  were  set  at  the  lesser  of 
J75,0O0  or  10(1  percent  of  compensation  for 
defined  benefit  plans  and  the  lesser  of 
$25.0(K)  or  25  percent  of  compensation  for 
defined  contribution  plans.  Those  limits 
were  automatically  adjusted  annually  as 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  oc- 
curred. Combined  limits  also  exist  under 
current  law. 

In  1982.  however,  the  law  was  changed  to 
reduce  the  overall  dollar  limiu  to  $90,0(K) 
(from  $136,425'  for  defined  benefit  plane 
and  to  $30,000  from  $45,475'  for  defined 
contribution  plans.  In  addition,  anv  cosi- 
of-living  adjustments  to  those  limits  were 
suspended  until  1988,  Current  lax  reform 
proposals  would  even  more  severely  cuitail 
those  basic  limiu  The  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  19K2  changes  was  to  limit  "tAi 
abuse"  by  highly  compensated  employees. 
The  purpose  of  the  current  proposal*  to 
limit  the  section  415  limiu  is  to  reduce  tax 
expenditures.  .Although  these  cutbacks  may 
make  sense  from  a  tax  policv  point  of  view, 
the  implications  for  retirement  incoine 
policy  are  quite  troubling. 

One  absolute  certainty  exisU:  The  1982 
amendments  did  little  to  reduce  the  overall 
benefiu  of  the  highly  compensated  Since 
the  section  415  limits  for  qualified  retire- 
ment plans  were  lowered  and  frozen,  com- 
panies simply  shifted  a  greater  portion  of 
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hvnfrits  which  would  otherwise  be  paid 
under  ihi-  qualified  plan  to  nonqualified 
unfundfil  .\f,ii!i"  .  omp«Tisation  arrange- 
menlM  I  he  p^-oplt-  whose  benefits  were  re- 
duced, however,  were  the  upper  middle- 
inroTDf  worken*.  and  now.  a»  a  result  of  a 
few  .nrs  if  the  frozen  section  415  limits  of 
the  middle-income  and  rank  and  file  work- 
ers with  long  service  are  being  hit.  More 
and  more  companies  are  moving  even  mod- 
erately comf)enHated  workers  out  of  quali- 
fied plans  to  avoid  having  to  reduce  their 
overall  benefits  to  meet  the  section  415 
tests. 

Why  is  that  so  troubling?  From  a  retire- 
ment policy  point  of  view,  more  and  more 
workers  who  are  not  highly  compensated 
are  beinu  ihoved  out  of  qualified  plans  into 
unfundfd  nonqualified  arrangements  that 
av  no'  Mihject  to  KRIS.4.  Those  nonqual- 
iritd  pitin*  are  not  covered  by  any  nondis- 
rinmiHiiiin  rules  or  by  any  of  the  mini- 
mum -.tandards — vesting,  funding,  and  so 
forth.  Rather  than  moving  us  toward  a  goal 
of  greater  retirement  income  security  for 
all  .Americans,  the  current  legislative  trend 
toward  lowering  the  maximum  limits  on 
contributions  and  benefits  is  actually 
moving  us  toward  a  position  of  lesser  re- 
tirement income  security  for  many  work- 
ers. It  is  time  to  reverse  that  trend. 

The  Retirement  Income  Policy  Act  of 
1985  revises  the  current  section  415  limits 
and  links  them  to  the  Social  Security  tax- 
able wage  base.  Since  pensions  are  deferred 
wages,  it  is  far  more  sensible  to  index  the 
limits  to  changes  in  wages  then  to  changes 
in  prices.  Under  the  act,  the  limitation  on 
benefits  under  defined  benefit  plans  would 
be  the  lesser  of  100  percent  of  compensa- 
tion or  200  percent  of  the  Social  Security 
taxable  wage  base.  The  limitation  on  con- 
tributions under  a  defined  contribution 
plan  would  be  the  lesser  of  20  percent  of 
compensation  or  50  percent  of  the  Social 
Security  taxable  wage  base.  In  addition,  in- 
ternal defined  contribution  limits  for  cash 
or  deferred  arrangements  (CX)DA's)  are  set 
at  25  percent  of  the  wage  base  and  for  non- 
retirement  savings  plans  at  the  lesser  of  10 
percent  of  compensation  or  25  percent  of 
the  wage  base. 

In  early  August,  Senator  HEINZ  and  I  cir- 
culated a  draft  of  this  legislation  to  over 
150  members  of  the  emphnee  benefits  com- 
munity. Overall,  the  <  ■rntiu  hu  we  received 
were  quite  favorablf.  'y\  t  appreciate  the 
time  many  individuals  and  companies  took 
to  make  constructive  suggestions.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  responding  to  those  let- 
ters. 

Two  threads,  however,  ran  through  many 
of  the  comments  we  received.  People  are 
tired  of  piecemeal  legislative  changes  which 
require  annual  plan  amendments.  Even 
though  they  may  have  had  problems  with 
certain  parts  of  the  proposal,  nearly  all  the 
commentators  praised  the  comprehensive 
approach  taken  by  the  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  begged  us  to  pass  any  new 
legislation  immediately.  Several  of  the 
commentators  demanded  that  instead  of 
new  legislation.  Congress  pass  a  moratori- 
um on  legislative  changes  so  that  plans  and 
participants  would  have  time  to  absorb  the 
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many  changes  which  have  occurred  over 
the  past  few  years.  In  recognition  of  those 
legitimate  concerns,  we  have  proposed  a 
prospective  effective  date  for  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Policy  Act  of  1985  which  is 
no  earlier  than  2  years  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. The  amendment*  made  by  the  act 
would  be  effective  when  the  first  plan 
amendment  is  adopted  after  that  2-year 
date,  but  in  no  case  later  than  December 
31,  1990.  Similar  rules  are  provided  for  col- 
lectively bargained  plans. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Policy  Act  of  1985  so  differ- 
ent from  most  pieces  of  pension  legislation 
we  have  seen  in  the  past  is  its  long  gesta- 
tion period — nearly  a  year.  We  have  used 
that  time  to  examine  what  impact  the  bill's 
enactment  might  have  on  the  actual  receipt 
of  pensions.  Senator  HEINZ  and  I  believe 
that  there  is  clear  evidence  that  this  legisla- 
tion could  significantly  improve  retirement 
income  in  the  future. 

Today,  only  38  percent  of  families  with  a 
head  of  household  age  67  receive  income 
from  an  employer-sponsored  pension,  and 
the  average  income  from  those  benefits  is 
$3,200  (in  1985  dollars).  If  we  do  nothing 
further  to  change  current  law,  retirement 
income  will  improve  somewhat  in  the 
future.  Three  factorj  drive  that  improve- 
ment. First,  since  today's  workers  are  earn- 
ing higher  wages  for  more  years  in  pen- 
sion-covered Jobs  than  their  parents,  their 
benefits  are  likely  to  be  higher.  In  addition, 
the  increased  number  of  women  in  the 
work  force  is  likely  to  improve  their 
chances  of  pension  receipt.  Finally,  young- 
er workers  stand  to  benefit  from  the  pen- 
sion legislation  which  has  been  enacted  in 
the  past  few  years.  A  recent  forecast  pre- 
pared by  ICF.  Inc.,  shows  that  without  fur- 
ther legislation,  by  2020,  the  proportion  of 
families  with  heads  of  household  age  67  re- 
ceiving pensions  will  increase  to  63  percent, 
and  the  average  family  income  from  pen- 
sions will  increase  to  $7,700  (in  1985  dol- 
lars). However,  the  enactment  of  only  two 
of  the  Retirement  Income  Policy  Act  of 
1985'g  provisions  (5-year  vesting  and  the 
new  distribution  rules)  would  increase  the 
proportion  of  families  receiving  benefits  to 
HI  percent,  and  the  average  income  from 
pensions  to  $11,100. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  adopt  a  com- 
prehensive and  consistent  national  retire- 
ment income  policy.  Without  such  a  p<ilicy 
against  which  to  measure  each  legislative 
proposal  as  it  comes  along,  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding a  secure  retirement  free  of  economic 
anxiety  for  every  American  will  never  be 
achieved.  We  need  a  detailed  plan  to  reach 
our  goal.  This  legislation  provides  b«)th  a 
framework  and  an  impetus  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  plan — a  national  retirement 
policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  the  Retirement  Income 
Policy  Act  of  1985. 
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EIIPERFUND 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RByRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  press- 
ing issues  for  the  House  to  address  in  the 
remaining  weeks  of  this  session  is  legisla- 
tion to  extend  and  expand  the  "Superfund" 
Program  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  hazard- 
ous waste  sites. 

On  August  1.  1985.  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  reported  to  the  House 
H.R.  2817,  the  Superfund  Amendments  of 
1985.  Since  that  time,  four  other  commit- 
tees have  considered  H.R.  2817.  Three  of 
those  four  committees  have  left  the  basic 
Superfund  Program  established  by  H.R. 
2817  inUct.  Only  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  reported  a  com- 
plete substitute  to  H.R.  2817. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  spent  many  months  working  on 
the  Superfund  reauthorization  bill  reported 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
This  is  a  well  crafted  bill  that  has  achieved 
the  delicate  balance  between  the  desire  to 
mandate  cleanup  standards  and  schedules 
and  the  need  to  give  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  the 
fiexibility  to  manage  the  program.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  bill  a.-,  reported  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Tran-.p<>rtHtion  Commit- 
tee is  not  such  a  bill  and  does  not  provide 
an  efficient,  effective  cleanup  program. 

An  editorial  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  points  out  some  of  the  problems  with 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee's Superfund  bill.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  Washington 
Post  editorial,  "Superfund  *  *  *."  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  RECORD  for  the 
benefit  of  the  .Members. 

SUPERTCND 

Superfund  legislation,  having  languished 
in  the  House  for  the  last  few  months,  picked 
up  steam  recently  as  it  moved  through 
three  more  committees.  It  also  picked  up 
added  baggage  that,  despite  Intentions  to 
the  contrary,  may  actually  slow  Its  effective- 
ness In  cleaning  up  toxic  dump  sites. 

The  House  must  still  reconcile  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  various  committee  bills— In- 
cluding the  final  big  question  of  how  to  fi- 
nance Superfund— and  work  out  Its  differ- 
ences with  the  Senate,  which  has  already 
cleared  a  generally  reasonable  bill,  In  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  While  House.  Any 
serious  hitch  along  the  way  could  force  Con- 
gress to  resort  to  a  simple  short-term  exten- 
sion of  current  law— and  less  progress 
against  toxic  hazards. 

Apart  from  Its  dilatory  tendencies.  Con- 
gress has  been  slow  to  reauthorize  Super- 
fund  because  there  are  genuine  uncertain- 
ties about  how  to  determine  which  dumps 
are  hazards,  how  to  clean  up  those  that  are 
and  how  to  assign  responsibility  for  their 
creation  In  the  first  place.  Advocates  of  fast, 
mandatory  action  often  fall  to  acknowledge 
that  evidence  of  actual  harm  from  dump 
sites  is  still  scanty  and  that  each  site  can 
present  unforeseeable  challenges.  While 
Rita    Lavelle's    shenanigans    as    Superfund 
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chief  should  not  be  forgotten,  many  of  the 
deficiencies  of  past  cleanup  efforts  arose 
from  ignorance  about  how  best  to  proceed 
rather  than  from  deliberate  shortcuttlng. 

Arguably  the  most  efficient  way  to  deal 
with  toxic  dumps  would  be  to  give  consider- 
able discretion  to  the  EPA  to  assess  hazards, 
assign  liabilities  and  select  cleanup  meth- 
ods. But  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, stiffening  requirements  In  a  bill  report- 
ed earlier  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  wants  to  keep  EPA  on  a  shorter 
rein  by  setting  strict  timetables  for  cleanups 
and  precise  standards  for  reducing  each 
type  of  toxic.  The  Judiciary  Committee  also 
would  allow  citizen  groups  to  push  their 
own  cleanup  priorities  by  suing  EPA  to 
force  cleanup  of  specific  sites.  And  while  the 
various  measures  would  make  some  reforms 
that  might  speed  cleanup  agreements 
among  liable  parties.  Judiciary  would  add  a 
new  coOrtroom  opportunity  for  both  liable 
companies  and  citizen  groups  to  block  EPA 
cleanup  efforts  If  they  disagreed  with  the 
method  chosen. 

Given  unlimited  time  and  money,  all  this 
judicial  and  community  review  might 
produce  a  somewhat  safer  cleanup  effort- 
but  even  that's  not  a  sure  thing.  And  time  is 
important  where  a  dump  may  leak  into 
ground  water.  Nor  Is  Superfund  money 
•free"- though  It  may  seem  so  to  districts 
clamoring  for  their  share.  No  matter  how 
the  taxes  to  finance  the  fund  are  levied, 
cleanup  costs  will  ultimately  be  added  to  the 
prices  of  the  goods  Ixjught  by  consumers  or 
they  will  show  up  In  jobs  lost  to  foreign 
competitors.  Those  costs  will  be  much 
higher— and  progress  much  slower— if  the 
new  Superfund  bill  encourages  lawsuits  in- 
stead of  cleanup 


GORBACHEV'S  JEWISH  GAFFE 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JtRSEV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  outstanding  article  by  Alan  Dershowitz 
which  was  printed  in  today's  Washington 
Times.  Mr.  Dershowitz  gives  a  devasting  re- 
buttal to  .VI ik hail  (Gorbachev's  statement 
that  he  would  like  to  hear  of  countries  that 
give  more  rights  to  Jews  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

GOBBACHEV'S  JEWISH  GaFTE 

When  instructing  the  jury  on  how  to 
assess  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  a  trial 
judge  generally  notes  that  if  a  witness  has 
been  caught  In  one  lie,  the  jury  should  view 
the  rest  of  his  testimony  with  suspicion. 

It's  useful  to  keep  that  bit  of  folk  wisdom 
in  mind  as  we  assess  the  credibility  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  new  media  superstar,  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev. 

The  young  Soviet  leader  recently  gave  the 
following  "testimony"  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion about  human  rights  and  Soviet  Jewxy 
that  was  put  to  him  by  a  French  Journalist: 
"Well.  I  can  tell  you.  If  there  Is  another 
country  in  the  world  in  which  Jews  have  the 
social  and  political  rights  to  the  extent  they 
have  In  our  country,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
hear  about  it," 

Well,  perhaps  this  bit  of  demonstrable 
nonsense  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Gorbachev 
wasn't  quite  a  lie.  After  all.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
didn't  assert  that  Soviet  Jews  were  treated 
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well.  He  simply  said  that  he  would  be  "de- 
lighted to  hear"  about  any  other  country 
that  gives  Jews  more  rights. 

Mr.  Gorbachev's  willingness  to  "hear"  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  story  of  the  Bolshevik 
who  brags  to  a  skeptic  about  the  wonders  of 
Soviet  science.  The  Bolshevik  claims  that 
Soviet  scientists  have  developed  a  technique 
for  talking  to  dead  people  hours  after 
they've  expired.  "Sure,"  says  the  skeptic, 
"they  can  talk,  but  will  the  corpse  listen?" 

In  the  hope  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  may 
listen,  let  me  venture  to  tell  him  about  the 
rights  Jews  have  In  other  countries  that  are 
denied  them  by  his  country.  (Much  of  what 
Is  true  for  Jews  applies  equally  to  other  reli- 
gious minorities,  but  I  will  discuss  the  rights 
of  Jews,  because  that  is  the  group  singled 
out  by  Mr.  Gorbachev.) 

In  other  civilized  countries,  Jews  can 
teach  their  children  the  tenets,  language, 
and  culture  of  their  religion.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  is  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment.  Even 
during  Mr.  Gorbachev's  short  tenure,  an  av- 
erage of  one  Hebrew  teacher  per  month  has 
been  jailed. 

In  other  countries.  Jews  are  free  to  sup- 
port or  criticize  Israel.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
consistent  condemnation  of  Israel  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  advancement  and  acceptance. 
It's  no  surprise  that  there  are  currently  no 
Jews  in  positions  of  real  power  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  at 
least  3  million  Jewish  citizens  of  that 
nation. 

In  other  countries.  Jews  are  admitted  to 
universities  on  the  basis  of  their  accom- 
plishments. In  the  Soviet  Union,  certain 
university  departments  are  entirely  closed 
to  Jews,  while  In  others,  Jewrlsh  enrollment 
Is  restricted  by  rigid  and  tiny  quotas. 

In  other  countries.  Jews  aren't  required  to 
carry  papers  that  identify  them  as  Jews.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  Jews  are  specifically  iden- 
tified by  "nationality"  on  their  internal 
passports. 

In  other  countries,  private  anti-Semitism 
Is  tolerated  under  the  rubric  of  free  speech. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  anti-Jewish  propagan- 
da IS  officially  promoted  in  party-controlled 
publications,  despite  Lenin's  condemnation 
of  anti-Semitism  as  "the  socialism  of  fools." 

Most  important,  in  every  other  country  in 
the  world  (e.<cept  Syria),  Jews  are  free  to 
exercise  their  most  fundamental  right:  the 
right  to  leave  and  live  their  lives  elsewhere. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jews  are  either  overt  or  covert  "refuse- 
niks"— people  who  would  like  to  emigrate, 
but  who  have  been  refused  permission. 

This  last  point  is  the  true  test  of  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's hypothesis.  If  Mr.  Gorbachev  is 
right— If  Soviet  Jews  do.  In  fact,  have  more 
rights  In  the  Soviet  Union  than  In  other 
countries— then  the  proof  would  be  tf  they 
were  to  remain  in  his  wonderful  country 
even  if  the  exit  gates  were  suddenly  to  open. 

How  about  it,  Mr.  Gorbachev,  are  you 
willing  to  put  your  testimony  to  the  test  of 
truth? 

Why  not  declare  a  one-month  free-exit 
period,  during  which  any  Soviet  citizen  dis- 
satisfied with  his  or  her  rights  could  opt  to 
leave? 

Let  Mr.  Gorbachev  then  try  to  convince 
"his"  Jews  that  they  have  more  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union  than  in  other  countries. 
Perhaps  some  will  be  persuaded.  Certainly 
others  wont.  Those  who  are  persuaded 
should  be  free  to  remain.  Those  who  aren't 
should  be  free  to  leave. 

At  the  very  least,  Mr.  Gorbachev  should 
release  the  one  Jew  who  has  been  denied  all 
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of  hi;,  rights.  That  man  is  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky— who.  for  the  past  eight  years,  has 
been  languishing  In  the  Gulag  for  the 
"crimes"  of  wanting  to  join  his  wife  in  Israel 
and  speaking  out  on  human  rights. 

Mr.  Shcharansky  is  in  ill  health.  There 
are  rumors  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  might  be 
willing  to  release  him,  along  with  Andrei 
Sakharov,  as  a  good-will  gesture  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  upcoming  summit.  That  would 
be  a  welcome  gesture,  and  it  would  help  to 
restore  some  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  tarnished 
credibility  following  his  false  testimony 
about  Soviet  Jews. 

One  way  to  correct  an  untruth  Is  to 
change  the  facts  to  make  them  correspond 
to  what  has  been  said.  Giving  all  So\iet  citi- 
zens the  rights  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  said  they 
have  would  be  a  welcome  change. 


TROUBLES  IN  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY  CONTINUE 


HON,  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  RECORD  a  recent  article  describ- 
ing the  continuing  troubles  in  the  oil  indus- 
try due  to  the  massive  restructuring  that  is 
going  on. 

The  consequences  include  lost  jobs,  fall- 
ing wages,  volatile  prices,  and  an  influx  of 
foreign  purchasers  For  the  most  part,  all 
of  this  is  takiriK  place  without  consider- 
ation by  Federal  ofricials  of  the  costs  to 
local  communities  and  the  national  inter- 
est. I  am  afraid  this  i>-  one  more  policy  of 
neglect  we  will  come  to  reffret 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9.  1985] 
A  Shakeout  in  East's  Refikers 

Philadelphia.  Oct.  8  —  A  Dutch  oil  trader 
could  soon  be  one  of  the  biggest  gasoline 
dealers  In  the  East. 

The  dealer.  John  Deuss,  recently  complet- 
ed the  purchase  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company's  oil  refinery  here.  Now  he  In- 
tends to  bid  on  the  other  sprawling  refinery 
at  the  mouth  of  the  city's  Schuylkill,  the 
Gulf  Oil  plant  that  was  put  on  the  block  in 
early  September  by  Gulf's  parent,  the  Chev- 
ron Corporation. 

The  sale  of  the  Arco  refinery  and  Chev- 
ron's decision  to  solicit  bids  -and  the  sudden 
emergence  of  Mr.  Deuss  as  an  Important 
new  force  in  the  region— are  only  the  latest 
developments  in  what  many  analysts  de- 
scribe as  a  shakeout  In  the  East  Coast  refin- 
ing Industry,  which  Is  concentrated  In  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

SURPLUS  IN  SLUGGISH  MARKET 

Eastern  refiners  have  been  pressed  by  a 
worldwide  excess  of  gasoline,  heating  oil 
and  other  refined  products,  a  widening  flow 
of  imports  and  a  sluggish  consumer  market. 
Some  have  responded  by  cutting  back,  and 
others  have  even  abandoned  the  nation's 
most  populous  region.  But  further  changes 
seem  certain,  analysts  say, 

A  flat  market  for  oil  products  already  has 
caused  more  than  100  refineries  t«  close 
throughout  the  country  since  the  early 
1980's,  leaN-ing  about  220  plants.  Most  of  the 
casualties  have  been  small  plants  in  the 
Middle  West  and  West,  Eastern  and  Gulf 
Coast  plants,  which  enjoyed  a  proximity  to 
either  supply  or  markets,  were  hurt  but  not 
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as  badly.  Now.  analysts  fear  that  the  East 
Coast  refineries  will  face  more  serious  diffi- 
culty. ,.       , 

Further  market  slippage  for  the  refineries 
In  the  East— including  eight  major  facilities 
within  30  miles  of  Philadelphia-could  be 
devastating,  analysts  say.  because  of  the 
prevalence  in  the  region  of  aging  plants  and 
higher-than-average  wages. 

"NOT  THE  MOST  EmCIENT" 

The  East  Coast  may  be  hit  harder  than 
some  other  places."  said  Lee  H.  Solomon,  a 
Dallas-based  consultant  to  United  States  oil 
companies.  Generally.  East  Coast  refiner- 
ies are  not  the  most  efficient." 

Total  refining  capacity  for  the  region— all 
East  Coast  states  plus  West  Virginia-has 
already  dropped  15  percent  since  January 
1981.  sliding  to  1.6  million  barrels  a  day  by 
the  middle  of  last  month,  from  1.9  million, 
according  to  Energy  Department  figures. 
The  region's  capacity  represents  about  10 
percent  of  the  national  total  of  15.6  million 
barrels  a  day,  down  from  18  million  In  Janu- 
ary 1981. 

A  major  uncertainty  hanging  over  the  re- 
finers is  the  impact  of  increased  foreign  par- 
ticipation in  the  region.  Besides  Mr.  Deuss. 
who  has  a  history  of  large  oil  deals  involv- 
ing South  Africa,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others.  Kuwait's  Government-owned  petro- 
leum company  is  reported  to  be  considering 
a  bid  for  the  Gulf  plant  and  other  Chevron 
properties.  The  Kuwait  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion tried  to  purchase  a  Gulf  Oil  refinery  in 
Louisiana  from  Chevron  last  year,  but  lost 
in  the  bidding  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Ohio). 

A  COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE 

Both  the  Kuwaitis  and  Mr.  Deuss.  who  is 
said  to  have  close  ties  to  Oman  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries,  could  establish  com- 
manding market  positions  on  the  East  Coast 
by  importing  low-priced  crude  oil  to  process 
in  their  refiners,  analysts  speculate. 

Mr.  Deuss  paid  a  total  of  $192  million  in 
the  Arco  deal,  excluding  oil  supplies  on 
hand,  a  price  that  most  industry  analysts 
consider  to  be  extremely  low.  That,  plus  his 
trading  experience  and  connections  to  the 
Middle  East,  could  give  him  an  important 
competitive  edge,  analysts  said. 

Mr.  Deuss.  who  is  head  of  a  global  net- 
work of  oil  trading  and  marketing  concerns, 
also  got  550  service  stations  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  in  the  deal  for  Arco's 
125.000-barrel-a-day  refinery.  He  also  ended 
up  with  2,000  of  Chevron's  stations,  stretch- 
ing from  New  England  to  Virginia,  which 
were  put  on  the  block  with  the  174.000- 
barrel-a-day  Gulf  plant.  The  bidding  on  the 
Chevron  properties  is  scheduled  to  close  in 
mid-October  and  a  final  decision  on  selling 
the  properties  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

All  of  the  eight  refineries  operating  near 
Philadelphia  have  been  affected  by  the  new 
operating  climate.  Those  that  have  not  been 
put  on  the  block  have  made  significant  cuts 
In  their  work  force,  either  through  layoffs 
or  attrition.  And  all  are  involved,  one  way  or 
another,  in  the  continuing  reshuffle  of  serv- 
ice stations  and  other  marketing  facilities 
by  major  oil  companies  throughout  the 
East. 

The  Sun  Company,  for  example,  slashed 
the  payroll  at  its  Marcus  Hook.  Pa.,  refinery 
by  more  than  1.000  workers  last  year.  20 
percent  of  the  total,  even  as  it  was  swapping 
its  Florida  gasoline  outlets  for  Mobile  sta- 
tions closer  to  its  suburban  Philadelphia 
home. 
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Equally  dramatic  were  the  cutbacks  at 
Texaco's  former  Eagle  Point  refinery,  on 
the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Forced  to  divest  itself  of  the  plant  as  part  of 
its  $10.1  billion  merger  with  Getty.  Texaco 
sold  Eagle  Point  to  the  Coastal  Corporation 
of  Houston. 

Coastal,  which  nurtures  a  reputation 
within  the  oil  industry  for  no- frills  oper- 
ations, told  Eagle  Points  485  employees 
that  neither  they  nor  their  union  contracts 
were  part  of  the  sale.  The  refinery  was  shut 
down  briefly  and  the  workers  formally  laid 
off  Just  before  the  deal  was  closed  earlier 
this  year,  and  although  many  were  rehired 
by  the  new  owners,  the  plant  now  operates 
with  about  300  workers  and  no  union  con- 
tract, according  to  a  Coastal  spokesman. 

TOTAL  WAGES  DECLINE 

Wages  in  the  refining  industry  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  totaled  around  $334  mil- 
lion last  year,  down  6.4  percent  from  the 
year  before  because  of  the  staff  cutbacks, 
according  to  Andrew  Moody,  an  economist 
with  Chase  Econometrics,  the  forecasting 
firm  based  ii.  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.  The  Phila- 
delphia area  now  accounts  for  only  6  per- 
cent of  all  employment  in  the  United  States 
oil  industry,  down  from  9  percent  In  the 
1950s,  Mr.  Moody  said. 

Elsewhere  in  the  East,  some  refineries, 
such  as  Chevron's  in  Perth  Amboy.  N.J.. 
have  been  closed  completely.  Others,  includ- 
ing Exxon's  giant  plant  in  Linden.  N.J..  and 
the  Hess  refinery  at  Woodbridge.  N.J..  have 
mothballed  various  operations  that  were 
running  far  under  capacity.  Much  of  the 
gasoline,  heating  oil  and  other  petroleum 
distillates  they  produced  have  been  replaced 
by  cheaper  products  from  the  Gulf  Coast 
and  abroad. 

Those  Imports  have  been  rising  sharply 
since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  reaching 
371.000  barrels  a  day  at  the  end  of  August 
from  slightly  more  than  200.000  barreU  a 
day  in  January,  according  to  an  Energy  De- 
partment report. 

Robert  Speir.  an  oil  analyst  with  the  de- 
partment, said  the  East  Coast  received  the 
bulk  of  that  flow,  as  oil  traders  and  produc- 
ers sought  to  take  advantage  of  rising  retail 
gasoline  prices.  Ironically.  Mr.  Speir  said, 
that  price  rise  was  prompted  by  United 
States  oil  refiners  cutting  back  production 
themselves  in  order  to  prop  up  sagging 
pump  prices  here. 

"The  importers  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  that  U.S.  refiners  created." 
Mr.  Speir  said. 

In  other  efforts  to  cope  with  the  changing 
Industry  environment,  some  refiners  have 
been  trying  to  make  their  plants  more  flexi- 
ble with  new  equipment  designed  to  expand 
their  ability  to  process  different  crude  oils. 
For  example,  Mobil  recently  installed  at  its 
Paulsboro.  N.J..  refinery  a  $20  million  alky- 
lation  unit  that  Increases  the  output  of 
high-octane  unleaded  gasoline. 

Analysts  say  the  logistical  advantage  that 
Eastern  refineries  have  by  being  close  to 
their  markets  is  lessened  or  eliminated  be- 
cause their  equipment  is  older  and  their 
costs  for  both  labor  and  energy  are  higher. 
The  refiners'  largest  worries,  however, 
remain  the  price  of  crude  oil  and  the  appe- 
tite of  the  retail  market  for  their  producU. 
Some  executives,  such  as  the  vice  president 
for  fuels  at  Sun,  J.  Van  Dyck  Fear,  remain 
optimistic  that  the  declining  cost  of  crude 
oil  eventually  will  cause  East  Coast  demand 
to  rise. 

Others  are  less  hopeful.  "I  don't  ever 
expect  to  see  demand  rebound,"  said  Mr. 
Solomon,  the  Dallas  consultant.  He  predicts 
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another  400,000  to  500.000  barrels  a  day  of 
refining  capacity  will  be  shut  down  nation- 
wide before  the  situation  stabilizes,  with 
most  of  the  cuts  coming  along  the  East  and 
Gulf  Coasts. 


THE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY  OF  NA- 
ZARETH'S lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
COMMEMORATION 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 


or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  198S 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
lOOth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Sister 
of  Charity  of  Nazareth  in  St.  Mary's 
County.  MD. 

As  we  in  Maryland  commemorate  the 
Sister  of  Charity  of  Nazareth's  untirinR  and 
unwavering  commitment  of  faith  during 
the  past  century,  I  believe  it  is  altoRether 
fitting  that  we  give  thanks  to  the  sisters 
who,  over  the  generations,  have  brought 
comfort  and  light  to  so  many  people.  On 
momentous  occasions  such  as  this,  we  not 
only  share  remembrances  of  a  rich  and  vi- 
brant past,  but  we  also  prepare  to  perpet- 
uate ideals  far  into  the  future. 

On  November  3.  St.  Mary's  Academy  will 
help  mark  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  Sister  of  Charity  of  Nazareth's  continu- 
ous service  to  the  people  of  southern  Mary- 
land. As  this  special  day  approaches,  I 
praise  the  sisters  for  their  spirit  of  compas- 
sion and  charity,  and  hope  that  their  com- 
munity continues  to  grow  and  prosper  in 
the  years  to  come. 


THE  LATIN  DEBT  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octot>er  22.  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  ran  an  editorial  and  an  article 
today  on  the  Latin  American  debt  crisis. 

Both  pieces  offer  insight  on  how  to 
handle  this  growing  problem.  I  maintain 
that  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  is  the  biggest 
threat  to  Latin  democracies.  The  more  we 
know  about  this  pressing  crisis,  the  better 
we  will  be  prepared  to  offer  reasonable  so- 
lutions. 

I  am  submitting  both  articles  for  my  col- 
leagues' perusal. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  22,  19851 
Lath:  Debts  and  Souttions 

As  the  American  proposal  on  world  debt 
takes  shape,  the  first  reaction  from  Latin 
America  seems  to  be  that  here's  not 
enough  money  In  it.  But  the  amount  of  new 
lending  required  will  depend  heavily  on  the 
Latin  governments  themselves.  There's  an- 
other element  of  any  solution  that  requires 
much  more  attention  than  It's  been  getting, 
and  that  Is  the  flow  of  money  going  there  In 
direct  investment. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Indebted  countries 
can  attract  new  Investment.  It  will  displace 
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the  need  for  additional  loans.  But  if  they 
cannot,  the  outlook  becomes  more  somber 
than  ever.  It  is  not  realistic  to  think  that 
any  likely  amount  of  help  from  the  World 
Bank,  and  coerced  lending  from  the  com- 
mercial banks,  will  suffice  by  itself  to  bal- 
ance the  Latin  countries'  accounts. 

The  rich  countries  have  their  own  respon- 
sibilities here.  The  commercial  banks  may 
have  to  write  off  some  part  of  their  past 
loans.  The  Industrial  countries  will  probably 
have  to  put  up  more  money  to  support  ex- 
panded lending  by  the  World  Bank.  The 
United  States  in  particular  is  contributing 
to  the  Latins'  troubles  with  its  own  huge— 
and  hugely  self-indulgent— budget  deficits. 
By  keeping  American  Interest  rates  high 
and  drawing  In  capital  from  all  over  the 
world,  the  United  States  makes  It  much 
harder  and  more  exf>ensive  for  the  Latins  to 
attract  the  capital  they  desperately  need. 

But  there  is  also  much  that  only  the 
Latins  themselves  can  do.  A  lot  of  their 
present  debt,  for  example,  was  generated  by 
financing  the  flight  of  capital  from  their 
own  countries.  That  Is  not  true  of  Brazil, 
but  it  happened  on  a  large  scale  in  Mexico 
and.  especially,  in  Argentina.  Latin  banks 
borrowed  dollars  in  the  United  States  and 
sold  them  to  customers  who  sent  them  right 
back  to  New  York  and  Miami  for  safekeep- 
ing. The  great  challenge  for  these  countries 
now  is  whether  they  can  re-establish  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  their  own  citizens  decide 
to  bring  their  money  home. 

That's  not  going  to  be  easy.  Mexico  had 
nearly  accomplished  the  feat  early  last  year 
but  then  miscalculated  and  o.erstimulated 
its  economy.  Wealthy  Mexicans,  foreseeing 
another  surge  of  inflation  and  devaluation, 
quickly  began  shipping  their  money  north 
again.  The  questions  of  Internal  stability 
and  attraction  to  movable  money  can  only 
be  resolved  by  the  Latins  themselves. 

The  proposal  that  the  U.S.  secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  James  A.  Baker,  made  at 
Seoul  calls  for  solutions  that  share  costs  be- 
tween borrowers  and  lenders.  But  it  also 
calls  for  a  measure  of  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  indebted  countries'  economies. 
The  object  is  to  get  these  economies  grow- 
ing again,  steadily  and  strongly.  To  do  that 
will  require— among  other  things— a  climate 
in  which  Investment  capital  again  flows 
freely  Into  Latin  America. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  22.  1985] 

VoLCKER  Urges  More  Loans  to  Latin 

Debtors— Addresses  Bankers 

(By  James  L.  Rowe.  Jr.) 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker  yesterday  urged  commercial  banks 
to  Increase  lending  to  Latin  American 
debtor  nations  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  In  those  countries,  and  said  that  it 
would  require  a  relatively  small  boost  in 
lending. 

Volcker  said  that  the  U.S.  government's 
plan  to  encourage  growth  in  the  economies 
of  Latin  American  debtor  nations  would  In- 
volve only  a  2.5  percent  to  3  percent  yearly 
Increase  In  bank  lending  to  the  region. 

That  Is  a  far  slower  rate  than  the  rate  at 
which  banks  boosted  their  loans  to  Latin 
America  In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s. 

Volcker  said  that  the  $20  billion  U.S. 
Treasury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  III 
wamts  banks  to  lend  over  the  next  three 
years  is  about  what  Mexico  alone  borrowed 
from  commerical  banks  in  1981. 

The  Federal  Reserve  chairman  told  re- 
porters that  "everybody  will  be  better  off" 
if  banks  cooperate  with  the  debt  plan  un- 
veiled by  Baker  earlier  this  month  during 
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the  annual  meetings  of  the  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  Seoul. 

At  a  press  conference  following  an  address 
to  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  Volcker  said  it  was  up 
to  banks  whether  to  increase  their  lending 
to  developing  nations  on  a  bank-by-bank 
basis  or  as  a  group.  Since  the  onset  of  the 
so-called  Latin  American  debt  crisis  three 
years  ago.  banks  have  negotiated  collective- 
ly with  individual  debtor  nations. 

Volcker  also  met  with  executives  from 
more  than  100  of  the  nation's  biggest  banks 
yesterday  to  outline  the  Banker  proposal 
and  to  urge  them  to  join  in  the  plan  to  re- 
suscitate Latin  American  economies.  Al- 
though many  of  the  debtor  nations  have  re- 
sumed economic  growth— after  devastating 
recessions  In  1982.  1983  and  early  1984— 
their  Income  levels  are  no  higher  than  they 
were  a  decade  ago. 

The  Baker  proposal  is  a  recognition  that 
Latin  American  nations  are  chafing  under 
the  austerity  programs  they  have  imposed 
during  the  last  three  years.  Those  measures 
represent  an  effort  by  the  debtor  nations  to 
husband  dollars  to  pay  their  more  than  $350 
billion  in  foreign  debts,  about  $230  billion  of 
which  is  owed  to  commercial  banks. 

The  plan  not  only  calls  for  a  $20  billion  In- 
crease In  commercial  bank  lending  over  the 
next  three  years,  but  also  for  a  $9  billion  In- 
crease In  lending  from  multinational  institu- 
tions such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bsuik.  Many  of  the 
loans  from  the  official  institutions  would  be 
tied  directly  to  domestic  economic  changes 
that  would  require  the  debtor  nations  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  their  money-losing,  ineffi- 
cient state  companies  and  open  up  their 
economies  to  more  Internal  and  external 
competition. 

"Happily,  that  is  the  direction  In  which 
new  leaders  In  Latin  America— democratical- 
ly elected  leaders— have  repeatedly  said 
they  want  to  take,"  Volcker  said  in  remarks 
prepared  for  delivery  to  the  bankers  group. 

He  told  the  bankers  that  more  growth 
cannot  be  achieved  in  Latin  America  with- 
out a  "moderate"  increase  in  lending  from 
commercial  banks,  but  said  that  the  banks 
and  the  countries  have  a  "common  interest 
In  sustainable  growth— growth  necessary  to 
meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  bor- 
rowers and  grovrth  not  unduly  dependent  on 
external  finance." 

He  said  the  growth  would  " progressively 
lighten  both  the  heavy  debt  burdens  of  the 
borrowers,  relative  to  the  size  of  their 
economies,  and  the  exposure  of  the  lenders, 
relative  to  their  assets  and  capital.  " 

Volcker  said  that  debtor  nations  that  take 
steps  to  reform  their  economies  and  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  debts  "can  legitimately 
ask  that  they  have  some  assurance"  of  in- 
creased loans  from  commercial  banks  and 
International  Institutions  as  long  as  the 
countries  "do  their  part  of  the  job." 
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In  addition,  had  I  been  present  I  would 
also  have  voted  "aye"  for  rollcall  No.  362, 
providing  military  construction  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, October  16,  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
for  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  1409, 
the  military  cons  ruction  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  H.id  1  been  present  for 
rollcall  No.  369,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


LEON  KLINGHOFFER  REPRE- 
SENTED WHAT  IS  BEST  IN 
AMERICA 


HON,  TED  \^IISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer  represented  what  is  best  in  .America. 
He  was  a  courag:eous  and  determined  man 
who  fought  injustice  all  his  life.  During  the 
Second  World  War,  he  served  his  country 
in  the  Armv  Air  Corps.  After  the  war,  he 
realized  a  dream  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans— starting  with  little  more  than  their 
own  ingenuity  and  determination,  he  and 
his  brother  built  a  company  to  manufac- 
ture a  product  which  they  themselves  had 
invented.  As  a  philanthropist,  he  then 
shared  his  good  fortune  generously  with 
others. 

In  recent  years,  partly  paralyzed  by  a 
stroke,  he  refused  to  accept  the  limitations 
of  his  disability.  He  set  for  himself  the  goal 
of  escorting  his  daughter  Ilsa  at  her  wed- 
ding 2  months  hence,  and  had  he  lived  he 
would  not  have  rested  until  he  had 
achieved  that  goal. 

When  he  was  attacked  by  the  Achille 
Lauro  terrorists.  Leon  Klinghoffer.  disabled 
as  he  was,  resisted  courageously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  altogether  fitting  that 
we  honor  this  brave  American.  Together 
with  Senator  D'Amato,  I  am  therefore  in- 
troducing legislation  to  confer  the  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  of  Achievement  on  Leon 
Klinghoffer  posthumously.  I  invite  all 
members  of  the  House  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors. 

H.J.  Res.  425 

Joint  resolution  concerning  the  cruel  and 
Inhuman  kUling  of  Leon  Klinghoffer  by 
International  terrorists  aboard  the  cruise 
ship  Achille  Lauro,  because  he  did  not 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  terrorists 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Concerning  the  cruel  and  inhuman  killing 
of  Leon  Klinghoffer  by  international  terror- 
ists aboard  the  cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro.  be- 
cause he  did  not  submit  to  the  demands  of 
these  terrorists. 

Whereas  the  Italian  cruise  ship  Achille 
Lauro  was  on  a  peaceful  journey  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  Sea  in  international 
waters; 

Whereas,  the  Achille  Lauro  was  seized  by 
a  group  of  terrorists  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  and  threatening  the  passengers, 
their  relatives,  and  law-abiding  citizens  ev- 
erywhere, and  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  terrorists'  goals: 

Whereas  the  terrorists  were  armed  and 
dangerous  and  attempted  to  force  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  of  the  Achille  Lauro  Into 
submission  to  further  their  purposes  of 
terror,  anarchy,  hate,  and  death: 
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Whereis  the  terrorists  have  been  charged 
under  United  States  law  with  hostage- 
taking,  piracy,  and  conspiracy  to  commit 
both; 

Whereas  Leon  Klinghoffer.  a  69-year-old. 
dearly  l>eloved  American  who  was  crippled 
and  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  did  not 
submit  to  the  demands  of  the  terrorists;  and 

Whereas  the  terrorists  brutally  killed 
Leon  Klinghoffer  by  shooting  him  several 
times  and  throwing  his  body  overboard  be- 
cause he  resisted  their  demands: 

Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That 

(1)  the  Congress  award  posthumously  to 
Leon  Klinghoffer  a  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  to  show  Congress'  admiration  for  the 
bravery  of  Leon  Klinghoffer.  a  handicapped 
senior  citizen,  who.  during  his  kidnapping 
by  terrorists  on  the  high  seas,  did  not 
submit  to  terrorist  demtmds  to  further  the 
objectives  of  terrorism,  and  who  gave  his 
life  as  a  result  of  this  resistance; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  direct- 
ed to  strike  and  issue  this  gold  medal  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  medals  provi- 
sions of  section  5111  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code: 

(3)  the  President  is  authorized  to  present 
this  gold  medal,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress, 
to  Marilyn  Klinghoffer.  the  widow  of  Leon 
Klinghoffer:  and 

(4)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide and  present  this  fitting  tribute  Rre 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  U.S. 
ASSETS  INCREASING 

HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  asseU— made  attractive  by 
America's  record  budget  deficits,  which 
have  driven  up  interest  rates,  and  made 
possible  by  our  Nation's  record  trade  defi- 
cits, which  are  depositing  billions  of  our 
dollars  on  foreign  shores— is  increasing 
rapidly. 

Foreign  governments,  corporations,  and 
individuals  own  $1  trillion  in  U.S.  assets 
here  that  we  are  aware  of  and  conceivably 
much,  much  more  that  we  do  not  know 
about.  Foreign  interests  can  invest  here 
freely— and,  if  they  choose,  largely  anony- 
mously— while  Americans  are  generally 
denied  the  same  opportunities  for  owner- 
ship of  assets  abroad  as  most  countries  of 
the  world  have  either  outright  prohibitions 
against  certain  types  of  investment,  limita- 
tions on  the  extent  of  out-of-country  own- 
ership, or  complicated  protectionist  approv- 
al procedures. 

I  have  introduced  the  "Foreign  Invest- 
ment Disclosure  and  Reciprocity  Act,"  H.R. 
2582,  to  require  full  public  disclosure  of 
m^jor  foreign  holdings  here  a.id  to  demand 
that  other  countries  accord  our  investors 
the  same  investment  opportunities  there 
that  we  permit  their  investors  here. 

Although  this  issue  thus  far  has  received 
relatively  little  public  attention,  it  is  of 
miOor  importance  with  regard  to  the  U.S. 
position   in   the   world   economy.   For  that 
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reason.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  public 
a  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
which  details  some  of  the  increasing  for- 
eign investment  here  of  which  we  are 
aware. 

Foreign  Firms  Eye  United  States  roR 

Acquisitions 
(By  Michael  Schrage  and  David  A.  Vise) 
Shearson  Lehman  Bros,  merger  chief  Ste- 
phen Waters  believes  that  when  he  goes  to 
London  later  this  month  to  speak  at  a  finan- 
cial conference,  the  most  crowded  session 
will  be  his  primer  on  how  to  pursue  a  hostile 
takeover— American  style. 

The  sessions  popularity  is  just  one  sign  of 
a  recent  surge  in  curiosity  and  activity  by 
foreign  companies  tempted  by  the  prospect 
of  acquiring  U.S.  corporations. 

The  increasing  globalization  of  consumer 
and  Industrial  markets,  he  desire  to  buy  a 
stake  In  the  relatively  robust  U.S.  economy, 
and.  more  recently,  the  decline  of  the  dollar 
have  combined  to  Ignite  a  new  acquisitive- 
ness in  the  United  SUtes  by  some  of  the 
largest  multinational  corporations  from 
abroad. 

The  surprise  Is  'the  dimensions  of  inter- 
est. '  and  Jeffrey  Rosen,  head  of  interna- 
tional mergers  and  acquisitions  at  First 
Boston  Corp.  "It  is  no  longer  confined  to 
$25  million-to-$50  million  deals  or.  at  the 
outside.  $200  million  deals. 

■What  we  are  seeing  is  a  significant  Inter- 
est In  very  large  acquisitions  across  a  broad 
spectrum  of  industries  and  much  greater 
U.S.-style  sophistication  In  terms  of  acquisi- 
tion techniques.  People  are  no  longer  afraid 
of  a  deal  that  may  require  a  more  aggressive 
approach  to  get  the  deal  done." 

"It's  brutp.l.  blunt,  direct  and  fast, '  said 
Citicorp  mergers  and  acquisition  specialist 
Kamal  Mustafa,  referring  to  the  effect  of 
U.S.  takeover  tictlcs  adopted  by  foreign 
companies.  'It's  got  all  the  efficiencies  asso- 
ciated with  a  lack  of  tact." 

Musafa  and  Rosen  point  to  last  years  $2.9 
billion  takeover  of  Carnation  Co.  by  Swit- 
zerland's giant  Nestle  Co.  Inc.  as  the  "water- 
shed "  acquisition  that  sparked  the  multl-bll- 
llon-doUar  takeover-bid  boom.  The  also  cite 
Dutch-British  conglomerate  Unilever's  bid 
for  Rlchardson-Vicks  Inc.  and  London-based 
Hanson  Trust  PLC's  bid  for  SCM  Corp.  this 
year  as  examples  of  foreign  companies  will- 
ing to  risk  hostlle-takeove;  bids. 

Part  of  this  new  aggressiveness  Is  directly 
attributable  to  the  frenetic  pace  of  domestic 
U.S.  merger  and  acquisition  activity. 

If  foreign  companies  were  to  delay,  "most 
of  the  big  deals  would  be  gone. "  according 
to  Citicorp's  Mustafa.  "These  companies 
want  to  buy  the  No.  1.  2  or  3  American  com- 
panies tin  their  Industries]— if  they  buy 
Nos.  4,  5  or  6,  they  might  not  get  any- 
where." 

For  example.  Unilever,  eager  to  expand  Its 
consumer-products  presence  In  the  United 
States,  has  not  given  up  after  falling  In  Its 
bid  to  acquire  Richardson— VIcks  Inc.  Even 
though  Unilevers  bid  for  Vicks  led  to  the 
sale  of  the  company  to  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.— Unilever's  biggest  competitor— Unil- 
ever spokesman  Humphrey  Sullivan  said 
last  week  that  the  company  is  looking  for 
another  U.S.  acquisition  target. 

Consequently,  foreign  companies  now  are 
working  with  U.S.  Investment  bankers  to 
assure  that  they  have  a  crack  at  premium 
American  companies.  Citicorp  said  that  It 
has  doubled  the  number  of  Its  International 
mergers  and  acquisitions  specialists  over  the 
past  year.  Goldman.  Sachs  6t  Co.  has  moved 
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International  merger  specialists  from  New 
York  to  London.  First  Boston  said  It  will 
significantly  increase"  the  number  of  pro- 
fessionals it  has  working  on  International 
desUs. 

The  specialists  stress  that  corporate  strat- 
egies, not  favorable  exchange  rates,  are  the 
motivating  force  behind  most  major  acquisi- 
tions. 

"The  real  point  is  that  exchange  rates  are 
not  driving  this  activity.  "  First  Boston's 
Rosen  said.  "It  is  much  more  fundamental 
than  that.  I  was  in  England  for  a  couple  of 
days  this  week,  and  we  asked  British  compa- 
nies what  effect  the  weaker  dollar  would 
have  on  their  acquisition  strategy.  The  con- 
sistent response  was.  It's  merely  the  icing 
on  the  cake,  and  we're  hungry  for  the 
cake.'  " 

"I  dont  feel  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  dollar  has  any  major  Impact."  suld  Mi- 
chael Hennlng.  managing  partner  of  Ernst 
&  Whiiiney  In  New  York.  "As  long  as  [for 
eign  companies]  borrow  in  dollars  to  make 
the  acquisition  In  dollars,  they  are  hedged." 
However,  venture  capitalist  Frederick 
Adler.  a  financier  who  specializes  *n  lever- 
aged buyouts,  stated,  "A  European  technol- 
ogy executive  from  a  $1  blUlon-a-year  com- 
pany commented  to  me  that,  since  the  drop 
in  the  dollar,  their  Interest  has  increased. 
We've  seen  a  pick-up  In  Interest  and  it's  a 
logical  pick-up." 

Increased  interest  has  been  especially  no- 
ticeable In  high  technology,  a  segment  that 
has  attracted  foreign  companies,  even 
though  it  Is  undergoing  a  major  shakeout. 

"The  cheaper  dollar  has  to  make  It  easier 
for  foreign  companies  to  come  In."  said  Gil- 
bert Mlntz.  a  partner  at  Broadview  Associ- 
ates, which  Is  a  broker  for  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions In  the  data-processlng-servlces  In- 
dustry. ""The  cheaper  price  for  American 
technology  Is  going  to  spur  a  brisk  round  of 
foreign  acquisitions  here  In  America.  It  will 
be  Interesting  to  see  what  their  Impact  will 
be  on  American  software  firms.  Weve  seen 
Interest  from  a  numl>er  of  foreign  firms- 
Thorn    EMI.    Olivetti.    Reuters,    Pergamon 

"The  major  area  of  aggressive  Interest 
seems  to  be  Great  BrlUln.  and  there's  also 
Interest  from  Prance.  I  think  It's  Just  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Japanese  get  their 
act  a  little  bit  more  together." 

British  companies  led  foreign  activity  last 
year  with  50  major  deals  In  Industries  rang- 
ing from  retail  to  oil  to  Industrial  producU. 
according  to  Mergers  &  Acquisitions  maga 
zlne.  Csuiadlan  and  Japanese  companies 
were  the  next  most  active. 

But  a  key  difference  recently  has  been  the 
size  of  deals— Royal  Dutch  Shell's  $5.4  bil- 
lion acquisition  of  Shell  OH,  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Co.  of  Australia's  $2.4  billion  ac- 
quisition of  General  Electric  Co.'s  Utah 
International  Co.  and  Hanson  Trust's  $487.6 
million  acquisition  of  U.S.  Industries  Inc. 

Several  Japanese  companies— such  as  com- 
puter giant  Fujitsu  Ltd.  and  ballbearing 
manufacturer.  Mlnel>ea  Co.  Ltd.— already 
have  shown  a  willingness  to  come  Into  the 
United  SUtes  by  taking  over  U.S.  firms.  Fu- 
jitsu's stake  In  the  Amdahl  computer  com- 
pany and  Mlnebea's  recent  acquisition  of 
New  Hampshire  Ball  Bearings  Inc.  reflect 
Japanese  desires  to  esUbllsh  equity  posi- 
tions in  U.S.  companies  that  have  a  good 
technology  and  distribution  base. 

•"An  American  company  Is  good  for  Ideas, 
development  capabilities  and  marketing.  " 
said  TakamI  Takahashl.  Mlnebea's  presi- 
dent. "We're  much  better  at  the  produc- 
tion." 
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Countries  most  active  in  U.S.  acquisitions, 
1984 


Country: 
United  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Japan. 


Transitions 
50 
41 
12 
12 
11 
9 


Netherlands/Netherlands  Antilles . 

FYance 

Sweden 

Source:  Mergers  Si  Acquisitions  macazlne. 

Industry  areas  attracting  foreign  buyers, 

1984 

Industry  area:  Transitions 

Retail  trade 15 

Mining,  oil  and  gas  extraction 14 

Business  services 13 

Printing  and  publishing 11 

Machinery  except  electrical 11 

Electrical   and  electronic  machin- 
ery   11 

"We  are  looking  at  companies  for  the  Jap- 
anese." said  Citicorp's  Mustafa.  "They  are 
starting  to  fine-tune  their  criteria  for  acqui- 
sitions. While  there  are  no  hostile  acquisi- 
tions yet.  one  of  them  will  come  in  on  a 
public  issue  and  win  a  bidding  war.  and 
there  is  a  certain  tendency  to  follow  the 
leader  in  Japan,  so  that  would  mean  more 
hostile-acquisition  activity." 

While  some  merger  experts  believe  that 
hostile  takeover  bids  by  such  foreign  compa- 
nies as  Unilever  and  Hanson  are  the  begin- 
ning of  a  round  of  aggressive  foreign  takeov- 
er attempts.  Sir  Gordon  White,  who  directs 
Hanson's  U.S.  activities,  said  last  week  that 
he  thinks  just  the  opposite  is  true.  White 
said  that  his  company's  controversial  fight 
for  control  of  SCM  Corp.  Is  exposing  unfair 
and  complex  antitakeover  tactics  used  by 
U.S.  corporations,  which  will  discourage 
future  hostile  takeover  bids  by  foreigners. 

The  feedback  I'm  getting  from  Great  Brit 
ain  and  Prance  Is  that  they  are  horrified.' 
White  said  last  week.  "They  cannot  under- 
stand how  companies  in  the  U.S.  are  allowed 
to  put  in  restrictions  that  take  power  away 
from  shareholders.  In  Britain,  the  share- 
holders get  the  best  deal.  I  don't  see  (other 
foreign  companies]  coming  over.  They 
cannot  understand  these  tactics.  I  can"t 
imagine  French  or  Itsillan  companies  [get- 
ling  Involved  in  a  takeover  attempt  In  which 
aggressive  antltakeo"er  tactics  are  used]. 
They  don't  even  speak  the  same  language. 
They'd  [end  up]  jumping  off  the  Empire 
State  Building." 


Ironically,  merger  and  acquisition  battles 
between  American  firms  also  may  spark  new 
foreign  acquisitions.  Mustafa  said. 

"In  the  U.S..  one  of  the  few  defenses  that 
exist  against  hostile  takeovers  Is  the  white 
knight,"  or  friendly  company,  he  said. 
"However,  American  white  knights  often 
change  color  overnight  to  gray  or  black"  to 
pursue  their  own  ends,  according  to  Mus- 
tafa. As  a  multinational  corporation  itself, 
Citicorp  has  been  collecting  a  stable  of  for- 
eign companies  to  act  as  potential  white 
knights  to  rescue  beleaguered  American 
takeover  targets.  "The  foreign  white  knight 
doesn't  change  color  that  fast,"  he  said. 


THE         REAGAN         ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S DEFINITION  OF  RACISM 


HON  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

MF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  embarked  upon  a  cam- 
paign for  disinformation  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights.  This  is  certainly  not  a  new 
tactic,  but  it  has  become  apparent  that  civil 
rights  enforcement  is  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  in  jeopardy  because  President 
Reagan  talks  about  promoting  racial  equal- 
ity, but  has  done  little  to  match  his  words 
with  action.  The  adminigtration  has  issued 
a  barrage  of  statements  pr<)claimin(r  that 
the  need  for  Federal  initiative"  in  civil 
rights  enforcement  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Rather,  minorities  and  women  should  rely 
upon  the  kindness  of  the  private  sertur  and 
local  governments. 

Someone  should  mform  the  White  House 
that  disadvantaged  groups  were  discrimi- 
nated against  precisely  because  the  Federal 
Government  was  kepi  out  of  the  civil  rights 
market. 

One  blatant  example  of  Reagan's  lack  of 
understanding  in  this  area  is  Prince 
Edward  Academy  in  Farmville.  VA.  Prince 
Edward  Academv  has  a  long  history  of 
racist  admissions  policies.  In  fact,  it  was 
founded  in  the  late  fifties  when  the  Farm- 
ville area  closed  its  public  schools  rather 


than  allow  them  to  be  integrated.  Prince 
Edward  Academy  has  since  refused  to 
admit  black  students,  despite  a  recent  dec- 
laration of  an  open-admisBJons  policy. 

The  administration  has  jrnen  the  acade- 
my tax-exempt  stMtu-  ba-t-ri  -oiely  upon  its 
declared  open-admi-^nn-  policy.  No  at- 
tempt has  b^en  made  !i.  determine  whether 
this  policy  is  enforced  and  no  one  in  the 
administration  has  voiced  hi-  .t  htr  i.pp<> 
sition  to  this  obvious  example  of  discnmi 
nation. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  following  article 
by  William  Raspberry  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  It  is  a  good  analysis  of  the 
Prince  Edward  case.  !  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  it  closely: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  11,  1985] 

The  Racism  Doesn't  Seem  to  MA"rTER 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  counterrevolutionary  philosophers  of 
the  Reagan  administration  are  back:  attack- 
ing the  remedy  and  Ignoring  the  disease. 

In  their  most  recent  clock-reversing  ac- 
tions, they  have  ( 1 )  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
Interfere  In  a  settlement  worked  out  be- 
tween the  city  of  Omaha  and  a  group  of 
black  police  officers  and  (2)  granted  tax- 
exempt  status  to  a  Virginia  school  that 
came  Into  existence  as  a  means  of  thwarting 
the  Supreme  Court's  1954  desegregation  de- 
cision. 

In  the  Omaha  case,  the  black  officers,  dis- 
appointed that  a  new  pool  of  170  candidates 
for  the  police  academy  Included  only  five 
blacks,  took  the  matter  to  federal  court. 
U.S.  District  Judge  C.  Arlen  Beam  did  net 
say  how  many  blacks.  If  any,  must  be  hired, 
but  he  did  order  the  city  to  add  27  to  36 
black  applicants  to  the  pool. 

That  was  enough  to  start  the  Justice  De- 
partment counterrevolutlonBiries  screaming 
"Quotas!"'  Department  lawyers  have  asked 
Judge  Beam  to  strike  that  part  of  his  order 
calling  for  adding  blacks  to  the  pool. 

Deputy  City  Attorney  Jim  Fellows  Is 
asking  the  feds  to  butt  out.  The  city  consid- 
ers the  matter  settled  and  would  prefer  to 
get  on  with  training  the  new  officers  It 
needs. 

Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  became  a  na- 
tional symbol  of  "massive  resistance"  when, 
rather  than  bow  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
1954  desegregation  decree,  county  officials 
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simply  shut  down  the  public  school  system. 
Black  children  In  that  economically  de 
pressed  area  either  were  taught  at  home  for 
the  next  five  years,  without  any  official  sup- 
port or  concern,  or  else  shipped  off  to  live 
with  relatives.  Whites,  meanwhile,  pooled 
their  resources  and  opened  the  whites-only 
Prince  Edward  Academy. 

There  had  been  some  limited  consolation 
In  the  fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  disallowed  tax-exempt  status  for  the 
school  (as  counter  to  public  policy),  mean- 
ing that  the  school  would  at  least  be  subject 
to  federal  taxes  and  that  contributions  to  It 
would  not  be  tax  deductible. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
versed that  policy  and  given  the  academy  its 
tax-exempt  blessing.  It  turns  out  that  (ac- 
cording to  Its  application  to  the  IRS)  the 
academy's  board  adopted  an  open-admls- 
slons  policy  last  year.  It  still  has  no  black 
students,  mind  you.  but  that  Is  because  none 
has  applied.  It  does,  iU  statement  boasted, 
have  American  Indian.  Vietnamese,  Span- 
ish. German  and  French  students. 
Well,  la-de-dah. 

As  James  Ghee,  the  state  NAACP  presi- 
dent and  a  resident  of  Farmville.  understat- 
ed It.  "I  am  surprised  to  see  that  the  acade- 
my, by  merely  making  a  statement  that  It 
doesn't  discriminate,  would  be  granted  its 
tax-exempt  status  back.  Nothing  has 
changed  in  the  policies  or  procedures  of 
Prince  Edward  Academy." 

Ghee's  remark  underlines  the  most  strik- 
ing aspect  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
approach  to  racial  discrimination:  Its  obses- 
sion with  process  and  its  lack  of  interest  in 
results. 

An  administration  seriously  concerned 
about  segregation,  discrimination  and  other 
Impediments  to  equal  opportunity  would 
want  some  concrete  evidence  that  Prince 
Edward  Academy  had  mended  Its  ways.  The 
presence  of  black  students  would  be  persua- 
sive, but  so  would  signs  of  a  serious  effort  to 
rerr.ilt  black  students.  But  for  the  counter- 
revolutionaries, who  are  more  comfortable 
with  racism  than  race-specific  remedies,  the 
plain  statement  of  open  admissions  Is 
enough. 

An  administration  that  understood— smd 
cared  about— the  importance  of  the  appear- 
ance of  racial  fairness  would  want  to  know 
why  Omaha,  with  a  black  population  of  up- 
wards of  12  percent,  would  have  a  police  re- 
cruit class  of  less  than  3  percent.  It  would 
be  open  to  the  possibility  of  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation (and  also  open  to  the  possibility 
that  the  numbers  were  symptomatic  of  a 
wider  problem),  but  It  would  ask  the  ques- 
tion. 

But  for  those  in  this  administration  who 
believe  the  wrong  side  won  the  civil  rights 
revolution,  real-world  results  are  a  side 
Issue.  Given  the  choice  between  an  ideologi- 
cally pure  approach  and  a  reasonable  out- 
come, they'll  fake  ideological  purity  every 
time. 


THE  SANDINISTAS  SHOW  THEIR 
TRUE  COLORS 


H'ON   M.ARIO  BI.\GGI 

OK  Ntw   t  yitin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.     BIAGGI.     Mr.     Speaker,     several 

months    ago    I    voted    for    leinslation    that 

passed  both  Houses  to  provide  $27  million 

in  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Contras  In  Nica- 
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ragua  who  are  workinR  to  restort-  dimocra- 
cy  in  that  nation.  I  voted  for  the  aid  in 
large  measure  because  of  two  fundamental 
and  related  concerns  I  have  about  the  San- 
dinista  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

The  first  relates  to  their  increasing  and 
open  tendency  to  be  aligned  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  included  several  celebrated 
visits  that  President  Ortega  made  to 
Moscow    in    recent    months    in    pursuit    of 

Soviet  aid. 

The  second  concern  relates  to  the  brutal 
internal  policies  practiced  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  Nicaragua.  In  many  respecU  their 
alignment  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
duced a  Soviet-like  state  in  Nicaragua. 

During  the  heat  of  the  debate  in  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  or  not  to  provide  the 
aid  to  the  Contras,  President  Ortega  made 
a  number  of  claims  of  reforms  and  con- 
tended that  the  allegations  made  against 
his  government  were  unwarranted.  The 
Congress  disagreed  and  voted  to  provide 
the  aid  to  the  Contras. 

This  week,  it  appears  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  displaying  their  true  colors.  On 
Tuesday.  President  Ortega  announced  that 
he  was  suspending  a  wide  range  of  civil 
rights  and  was  broadening  a  nation-»l  sUte 
of   emergency    first    established    in    March 

1982. 

According  to  a  report  filed  by  UPI  and 
reported  in  the  October  16  Washington 
Post: 

The  rights  that  were  suspended  cover  the 
right  to  public  meetings,  to  strike,  to  free- 
dom of  expression,  to  move  about  freely 
within  the  country  and  to  organize  Into 
labor  groups. 
The  article  continued: 
Legal  experts  said  the  measures  an- 
nounced today  permit  police  or  other  au- 
thorities to  raid  and  search  homes.  They 
also  suspend  protection  against  unwarrant- 
ed detention,  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  and 
the  right  to  appeal  convictions. 

The  suspension  of  rights  announced  by 
President  Ortega  will  last  for  1  year.  In  his 
statement  Ortega  charged  the  United  SUtes 
with  sabotage  and  used  this  as  his  justifica- 
tion for  imposing  these  harsh  measures. 

The  administration's  response  to  this 
action  was  swift  and  critical.  White  House 
spokesman  Larry  Speaks  said: 

Its  a  clear  example  of  Nicaragua  tighten- 
ing their  control  over  their  country  and  vio- 
lating basic  freedoms  by  refusing  to  tolerate 
dissent.  Our  reaction  will  be  that  these  Indi- 
viduals have  trampled  on  the  civil  liberties 
as  few  countries  hixve  ever  done.  Now  it's  in 
the  area  of  personal  freedom  and  privacy. 

I  contend  that  the  Congress  voted  proper- 
ly in  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua.  We  cannot  concede  the 
nation  of  Nicaragua  to  the  S<>>i.;>  whether 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  Som-  -pt"  re  of 
influence  is  spread  far  enough  and  .should 
not  be  extended  further.  It  is  important 
that  we  maintain  our  position  in  support- 
ing of  the  democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua. 
It  is  obvious  what  they  are  fighting.  Despite 
attempU  at  deception,  the  Ortega  regime  is 
anti-American,  antidemocratic  and  needs  to 
have  continued  pressure  brought  on  it  if 
there  is  to  be  any  chance  for  improvement. 
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At  this  point  in  the  RECORD,  I  insert  an 
article  from  today's  New  York  Post  which 
focuses  on  the  latest  developments  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Nicaragua  for  Ric.hts  Suspension 
(By  Niles  Lathem) 
Washington —The  Reagan  administration 
blasted  the  Nicaraguan  government  yester- 
day for  suspending  civil  rights. 

U.S.  officials  called  the  suspension  a  "fur- 
ther step  "  toward  Imposing  a  totalitarian 
regime. 

The  administration  also  accused  the  Nica- 
raguan government  of  particularly  harsh 
treatment  of  members  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Catholic  church,  including  forcing  priests 
Into  military  service. 

The  tough  statements  came  amid  reports 
that  Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega  Is 
seeking  a  U.S.  visa  to  travel  throughout  the 
nation  making  speeches. 

State  Dept.  spokesman  Bernard  Kalb  re- 
fused comment  on  the  request  and  other  of- 
ficials said  no  final  decisions  on  It  had  been 
made. 

Earlier  this  week  Ortega  claimed  his  coun- 
try could  no  longer  tolerate  U.S. -directed 
sabotage  and  political  destabilizatlon." 
He  broadened  the  state  of  emergency  in 
his  country  by  taking  a  series  of  steps  to 
suspend  a  wide  range  of  civil  rights  for  one 
year. 

The  steps  Include  warnings  against  criti- 
cizing government  policies  and  suspension 
of  the  rights  to  strike,  meet  publicly  and 
move  freely  within  the  country. 

The  state  of  emergency  also  permits  Nica- 
raguan security  police  to  raid  homes  at  will. 
And  it  suspends  all  protection  against 
false  arrests  or  unwarranted  detention,  as 
well  as  the  right  to  appeal  convictions,  SUte 
Dept.  legal  experts  said. 

•'The  Sandlnlsta  government  has  taken  a 
further  step  toward  Imposing  a  totalitarian 
regime  on  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  '  said 
Kalb. 

Denying  that  U.S.  support  of  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  rights  suspension.  Kalb  added: 

■The  action  Is  the  result  of  the  growing 
disillusionment  with  the  Sandlnlsta  regime 
by  large  sectors  of  the  population  and  re- 
flects the  Sandinistas'  fear  of  their  own 
people." 

The  U.S.  also  provided  fresh  details  about 
the  persecution  of  the  Nicaraguan  church. 

These  Include  a  late  September  decision 
to  force  1 1  seminarians  Into  military  service, 
an  Oct.  12  raid  on  all  the  Catholic  church's 
presses  and  printing  equipment  used  to  pub- 
lish lU  newspaper  the  Iglesla.  and  an  occu- 
pation yesterday  of  the  church's  Social 
Service  Agency  by  security  officers,  who  re- 
fused to  let  clergymen  enter. 

The  Sandinistas  obviously  fear  the 
strong  support  for  the  Nicaraguan  church 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people,"  Kalb  said. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  VALLEY  ROAD  COVENANT 
CHURCH  OF  MONTCLAIR.  NJ, 
UPON  THE  CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ITS  FOUNDING 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  KOL 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 26.  the  people  of  Montclair,  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  the  SUte  of  New 
Jersey  will  join  with  the  pastor.  Rev.  John 
R.  .Martz.  and  the  congregation  of  Valley 
Road  Covenant  Church  of  Montclair,  NJ,  to 
observe  and  commemorate  the  90th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  this  highly  es- 
teemed parish.  This  historic  event  salutes 
our  citizens  of  Swedish  heritage  who,  over 
these  past  90  years,  have,  by  their  example, 
engendered  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
residents  of  our  community  through  their 
steadfast  faith,  hope,  and  charity  in  pro- 
mulgating the  richness  of  their  religious 
culture  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Valley  Road  Covenant  Church. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  the  faith  and  devotion  of 
our  people  in  a  full  communion  of  under- 
standing, ever  caring  and  respecting  the  in- 
dividual religious  beliefs  of  his  or  her 
fellow  man  has  been  the  lifeline  of  our  de- 
mocracy— ever  inspiring  our  people  with 
hope  and  urging  the  individual  on  to  great 
achievements  and  purpose  in  pursuing  the 
fulfillment  of  his  or  her  dreams  and  ambi- 
tions. The  exemplary  leadership  and  out- 
standing efforts  of  our  citizens  so  impor- 
tant to  our  quality  of  life  are  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  American  dream  and  today  we 
express  our  appreciation  to  Pastor  Martz 
and  his  predecessors  whose  dedication  and 
unselfish  devotion  in  promulgating  spiritu- 
al guidance,  good  will,  fellowship,  and 
brotherhood  in  service  to  God  have  truly 
enriched  our  community.  State,  and 
Nation. 

At  the  outset,  may  1  commend  to  you  the 
most  esteemed  pastors  who  have  served  the 
congregation  of  the  Valley  Covenant 
Church  over  the  past  90  years  with  sinceri- 
ty of  purpose  throughout  the  years  in  per- 
petuating its  sterling  principles  in  serving 
God  by  proclaiming  His  Word  and  minis- 
tering to  the  needs  of  the  congregation  and 
the  community,  as  follows: 

Pastors  Who  Have  Served  the  Church 

1895— Rev.  C.J.  Larson. 

1897— Rev.  C.G.  Elstrom. 

1900— Rev.  Otto  Nelson. 

1901— Rev.  CM.  Ahlberg. 

1904— Rev.  I.A.  Astrom. 

1908— Rev.  Jonas  Anderson. 

I9I0— Rev.  Arthur  Bowman. 

1913— Rev.  Henry  R.  Nelson. 

1918— Rev.  Arthur  Lindblade. 

1923— Rev.  G.A.  Suber. 

1930— Rev.  J.J.  Huleen. 

1939— Rev.  S.V.  Hanson. 

1944— Rev.  Donald  Hare  (Interim). 

1946— Rev.  Leonard  O.  Anderson. 

1950— Rev.  Wallace  J.  Starratt. 

1953— Rev.  Robert  A.  Sturdy. 

1959— Rev.  Bryan  J.H.  Leech. 

1964— Rev.  Donald  E.  Lindman. 
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1970— Rev.  Thomas  D.  Anderson. 
1973— Rev.  Michael  D.  Redmond. 
1979— Rev.  John  R.  Martz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
pastor  of  Valley  Road  Covenant  Church 
and  all  of  tht  members  of  the  congregation 
of  this  historic  occasion. 

The  quality  of  the  leadership  of  members 
of  the  most  reverend  clergy  and  our  citi- 
zens of  Swedish  heritage  who  settled  in  the 
township  of  Montclair.  NJ.  and  founded 
Valley  Road  Covenant  Church  is  most  elo- 
quently intertwined  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  1  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  our  historic  journal  of  Congress  a  brief 
chronology  of  the  history  of  the  Valley 
Covenant  Church,  as  follows: 

Historical  Notes  on  the  Valley  Road 
Covenant  Church 

1893— A  group  of  Swedish  Immigrants  or- 
ganized a  Missionary  Society:  meetings  were 
held  In  the  chapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Montclair. 

1895— This  group  organized  as  a  Congre- 
gation under  the  name  "Swedish  Christian 
Mission  Church. "  Charter  members  Includ- 
ed six  men  and  16  women. 

1898— The  group  affliated  with  the  Con- 
gregational  denomination  with   the  names 
Swedish  Congregational  Church." 

1899— The  present  church  building  was 
erected. 

1900— The  Church  affiliated  with  i^astem 
Missionary  Association,  now  known  as  the 
East  Coast  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Covenant  Church  of  America. 

1924— The  parsonage  was  erected  on  a  lot 
adjoining  the  church.  The  historic  house  on 
the  rear  of  that  lot  became  the  Church 
Annex,  now  also  serving  as  the  home  of  the 
sexton. 

1929— The  Church  was  remodeled  and  a 
pipe  organ  was  Installed. 

1953— The  front  of  the  Church  was  re- 
modeled. This  changed  the  entrance,  giving 
a  new  foyer,  and  provided  three  rooms  for 
office  and  teaching  space. 

1954— The  Church  affiliated  with  the 
Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  Church  of 
America,  now  knoviTi  as  the  Evangelical  Cov- 
enant Church  of  America.  The  name  of  the 
Church  was  changed  to  Valley  Road  Cov- 
enant Church. 

1957— The  fellowship  hall  and  Christian 
Education  building  was  erected,  and  the 
sanctuary  was  extensively  refurbished. 

1976— Worship  service  structure  was  modi- 
fied to  include  Interaction  Service. 

1985— Annex  apartment  was  modernized 
and  completely  redecorated  by  the  church 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th  anniversary  of 
Valley  Road  Convenant  Church  will  be 
celebrated  on  Saturday,  October  26.  with  a 
rich  civic  and  religious  program,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ninetieth  Anniversary  Dinner 
(October  26,  1985—5:30  p.m.) 
Greetings:  Kart  Greene,  Church  Chairman. 
Invocation:  John  Martz,  Pastor. 
Dinner:  Ray  Juebler,  Host. 
Move  to  Sanctuary. 
Welcome:  John  Martz,  Pastor. 
Opening  Hymn  No.  29:    Praise  to  the  Lord, 

The  Almighty  ". 
Scripture  Reading:  Susan  Pichtelberg. 
I»rayer:  Ann  GusUfson. 
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Special  Music:  Paul  Liljestrand. 
Greetings  from  Friends:  Ed  Gustafson. 
Choir  Anthem:    "Welcome  Home,  ChUdren  " 

(arr.  Ron  Huff). 
Greetings     from     Former     Pastor:     Kevii) 

McBride. 
Special  Music:  Paul  Liljestrand. 
Highlights  from  the  Past:  Elaine  Piveland. 
Hymn  No.  383:  "Great  Is  Thy  Faithfulness". 
Message:  Rev.  Robert  Erickson. 
Special  Music:  Paul  Liljestrand. 
Benediction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  seek  national  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  pastors  and  congregation 
of  Valley  Road  Covenant  Church.  In  their 
dedication  and  devotion  to  our  people,  in 
service  to  God  and  mankind,  they  have 
truly  enriched  the  cultural,  educational, 
and  religious  endeavors  of  our  community. 
SUte,  and  Nation.  We  do  indeed  salute 
them  and  the  members  of  the  Valley  Road 
Covenant  Church  of  Montclair.  NJ,  upon 
the  commemoration  and  celebration  of 
their  90th  anniversary. 


AN  ARMS  AGREEMENT  DOES 
NOT  A  PEACE  MAKE 


HON  ^'M.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OF  MICHIGA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  arms 
control  is  not  the  only  issue  over  which  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a 
major  disagreement  While  all  of  us  hope 
that  our  two  countries  will  someday  have  a 
truly  peaceful  relationship  p«'act  will  not 
be  won  by  a  naive  assessment  of  the  differ- 
ences which  separate  our  iwo  nations.  The 
arms  control  issue  is  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lems which  our  country  and  the  Soviet* 
have  to  resolve. 

The  Soviet  experience  is  very  different 
from  the  American  one.  Their  historical  de- 
velopment and  relations  with  other  sUtes 
in  the  region  have  created  their  deep  para- 
noia about  protecting  "Mother  Hum-ih  ' 
Their  traditions  and  their  view  of  r.  iji  n 
are  ven  different  from  our  own  '  immi 
nism's  definition  of  the  nature  of  n.»r  urn 
his  role  in  a  society  are  far  remo'i-o  !>  m 
that  given  by  our  democraticalh  .rifnu-d 
forefathers.  Human  rights  ar»  >ir>  mp.' 
Unt  to   us   »lll!e    the    Soviet    Ifader'    ;r    !hc 

Kremlin  see  that  is'ue  in  another  h^hi. 
They  show  little  concern  about  their  bloxiy 
incursion  into  .Afghanistan  and  the  ongo- 
ing tragedy  in  that  fnxir  muntr^  Thr> 
showed  callous  disregard  for  :hi  d.  >»r  nic 
of  the  Korean  airliner  and  the  hi.mhu  o.ss 
of  so  man>  lives  to  include  h  VI.  mber  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtivefs 

Communism  still  justifies  the  Berlin  V.  s!l 
and  the  tragic  murders  of  the  manv  who 
have  tried  to  flee  to  freedom  in  the  W  est. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  ha.«  cleverl>  pla>ed  down 
these  real  difference-,  in  some  of  this  recent 
public  relations  fora.>s  in  the  West  He  has 
stressed  that  the  upcomin);  me+'ling  will 
only  be  successful  if  major  progress  is 
made  on  an  arms  control  agrefment.  He 
has  deliberately   put   Presiden;    K<at:an  on 
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the  spot  in  the  forthcominK  talks  while  ig- 
noring the  other  important  areas  of  dis- 
agreeinent  between  our  two  nations. 

With  much  fanfare  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Gorbachev  han  repackaged 
Bome  old  Soviet  arms  control  ideas  and  baa 
told  the  world  that  this  new  proposal  is  so 
good  that  the  I'nited  States  cannot  afford 
to  turn  It  down.  He  hax  paraded  around 
Europe  telling  our  allies  that  if  President 
Reagan  fails  to  accept  the  new  Soviet  arms 
initiative  there  could  be  difTicult  times 
ahead. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  has  equated  a  new  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  very  survival  of 
mankind.  He  has  taken  his  arms  control 
offer  on  a  road  show  and  has  suggested 
that  our  President  is  against  peace  if  our 
Government  fails  to  buy  off  on  the  deal. 
What  has  he  said,  however,  about  progress 
in  the  other  areas  which  divide  our  Govern- 
ment from  the  Kremlin  leaders?  Very  little, 
in  fact  He  dismissed  most  of  them  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand. 

I  believe  the  American  people  clearly  see 
M.-.    Gorbachev's    strategy    and    can    see 
through  his  obvious  trickery.  We  all  know 
that    flexibility    is   a   two   way    street   that 
must  be  walked  by  both  sides.  I  urge  our 
President  to  be  fair  but  tough  in  Geneva. 
With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  1  commend 
the  following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
Obsession 
(George  F.  Will) 
Several    years    ago,    I    heard    President 
Reagan  say  approximately  this: 

•I  would  like  to  take  the  Soviet  leaders  up 
in  a  helicopter  over  Los  Angeles."  (Here  I 
thought:  Good,  he  Is  going  to  push  them 
out.  But.  no.)  "I  would  point  to  all  the  small 
houses  with  swimming  pools  and  I  would 
say  'Those  are  the  workers'  houses!" 

Surely  Ronald  Reagan  does  not  think  the 
hard  men  of  the  Kremlin  are  misguided 
Lane  Kirklands,  labor  leaders  mistaken 
about  how  best  to  raise  living  standards. 
But  Reagan  may  illustrate  the  great,  ejid 
perhaps  fatal,  paradox  of  American  politics: 
He  is  thumplngly  successful  l>ecause  he  is 
thoroughly  American— moderate,  amiable, 
reasonable  and  convinced  that  others  are 
too.  That  Is,  he  has  the  constricted  political 
imagination  natural  in  a  sheltered,  lil)eral 
nation  to  which  history  has  been  kind. 
Hence  he  is,  as  the  most  successful  Ameri- 
can leaders  are  most  likely  to  be.  especially 
apt  to  underestimate  the  terrible  dynamic 
of  the  Soviet  system.  One  manifestation  of 
this  misunderstanding  is  the  sweet  thought 
that  the  regime's  leaders  would  be  suscepti- 
ble to  the  taming  example  of  American  free- 
dom and  affluence. 

I  mention  this  now  because  The  Post  re- 
ports that  recently  the  president  was  flying 
over  New  Hampshire  and  said  to  the  gover- 
nor how  much  he  would  like  to  take  Gorba- 
chev to  "any  house  down  there"  to  meet 
"the  working  people."  What  does  the  presi- 
dent think  such  a  visit  would  accomplish? 
Perhaps:  the  Gorbachev  palm  slapped  to 
the  Gorbachev  forehead,  and  a  thunder- 
struck exclamation,  "Marx  goofed!  I  have 
seen  the  future,  and  lots  of  kitchen  appli- 
cances,  and  it  and  they  work.  So  dismantle 
the  Gulag!" 

Is  this  another  "It's  all  a  horrid  misunder- 
standing "  theory  of  the  Cold  War?  Usually 
the  "misunderstanding  "  is  a  mutual  misas- 
sessment  of  the  other's  peaceful  intentions. 
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In  this  case,  the  supposed  misunderstanding 
concerns  how  best  to  satisfy  the  common 
man. 

This  theory  founders  on  the  fact  that  the 
thin  slice  of  Soviet  society  that  has  power 
also  has  material  comforts.  The  regime  is 
driven  by  the  need  to  Justify  the  exemption 
of  the  privileged  few  from  the  dismal  life 
led  by  the  many.  The  regime  derives  Its  le- 
gitimacy, such  as  It  is.  from  the  pretense 
that  It  is  custodian  of  History's  progressive 
impulse.  That  is  why  the  Soviet  regime  is 
not— cannot  be— in  the  llve-and-let-live  busi- 
ness. 

If  the  leader  of  this  regime  were  not  fol- 
lowing in  the  shuffling  footsteps  of  three 
cadaverous  leaders,  he  would  be  seen  to 
have  the  charisma  of  suet  pudding.  Yes,  he 
is  "resplendent"  in  his  "gleaming  white 
shirt"  (words  from  the  introduction  to  his 
self-Interview  In  Time).  But  he  is  also  a  truc- 
ulent liar;  he  is  truculent  when  dismissing 
as  "insubstantial"  all  complaints  about 
Soviet  violations  of  its  Helsinki  undertak- 
ings. He  is  a  liar  explaining  how  tickled 
Jews  are  about  the  privilege  of  remaining  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  "bold,  new"  arms  control  proposal  is 
bold  in  offering  something  so  old.  It  Is  tradi- 
tional Soviet  algebra;  X  equals  X  plus  Y 
plus  Z.  The  Soviets  offer  X  (50  percent  re- 
duction of  "strategic"  forces):  the  United 
States  will  give  X.  and  will  count  Its  inter- 
mediate-range forces  as  strategic,  and  will 
kill  its  attempt  to  catch  up  with  the  Soviet 
strategic  defense  initiative.  The  Soviet  side 
wins  not  by  getting  us  to  accept  Its  equa- 
tion, but  by  getting  us  to  talk,  exclusively, 
the  arcane:  antiseptic  algebra  of  arms  con- 
trol: 

It  is  axiomatic:  control  the  agenda  and 
you  control  the  meeting.  Regarding  summit 
meetings,  the  axiom  is:  control  the  presum- 
mlt  conversation  and  you  control  the  event. 
And  look  what  Is  happening.  Throughout 
the  1970s  conservatives  sensibly  criticized 
the  policy  of  treating  arms  control  as  the 
centerpiece  of  U.S.-Sovlet  relations.  Today 
we  see  a  Greshams  law  of  political  dis- 
course. The  dry  arcana  of  suTns  control  has 
driven  out  talk  of  all  other  things.  Includ- 
ing: Afghanistan,  Poland,  Angola,  Nicara- 
gua, yellow  rain,  terrorism,  arms-control  vio- 
lations. Helsinki  violations,  etc. 

In  another  way,  too,  America  Is  paying  the 
price  of  its  arms  control  obsession.  So  eager 
were  the  Nixon  and  Carter  administrations 
for  agreements,  they  prenegotlated  (In 
Washington)  proposals  compatible  with  the 
Soviet  buildup.  Then  they  settled  for  agree- 
ments that  were,  essentially,  mere  snap- 
shots of  the  rising  force  levels.  But  Soviet 
levels  rose  faster.  Today  they  are  so  large 
and  varied  that  a  mutual  cut  of  50  percent 
could  be  tailored  that  would  leave  the  Sovi- 
ets with  an  enhanced  strategic  advantage. 

The  lament  of  correct  thinkers  within  the 
administration  is:  the  Soviets  would  never 
attend  a  '"Sakharov  Summit""  or  an  "'Af- 
ghanistan Summit."'  but  here  we  go  to  a 
"Star  Wars  Summit. "  And  the  (definite  arti- 
cle, ""the"")  question  already  Is;  what  will 
Reagan  give  up  to  make  It  a  "'success"?  This, 
too,  is  a  reason  why,  when  I  hear  people 

praising  summits.  I  want  to  lake  them  up  in 

a  helicopter  and  .  .  . 
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THE  UNYIELDING  CLAUDE 
PEPPER 

HON.  WILUAM  LEHM.AN 

or  FXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  insert  this  article 
entitled.  "The  Unyielding  CLAUDE  PEPPER" 
in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  is  a  great 
privilege. 

My  dear  friend  and  colleague.  CLAUDE 
Pepper,  is  a  remarkable  man.  He  has  al- 
ready achieved  so  much  during  his  life  of 
ptiblic  service,  and  yet  he  continues  to 
champion  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate  and 
to  represent  the  causes  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 
The  article  about  this  great  man  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  Magazine.  Oct. 
20.  19851 

The  Unyielding  Claude  Pepper— The 
Oldest  Concress««an 

cladde  pepper  hates  being  85 
(By  Pete  Earley) 
Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  at  85  the  oldest 
member  of  Congress,  Is  late.  It's  only  6:40 
a.m.,  but  the  Florida  Democrat  is  l)€hlnd 
schedule  as  he  rushes  Into  a  waiting  CBS- 
TV  network  limousine. 

"They  want  to  talk  about  abuse  of  the  el- 
derly,"  says  Rochelle  Jones.  Pepper's  press 
aide.  He  waves  her  silent  and  attaches  two 
hearing  aids.  Jones  begins  again:  "One  ques- 
tion they  will  ask  you  is,  "Who  is  the  typical 
victim?  ...""■ 

"I  know ""  says  Pepper. 

■  Another  question  is:  "Are  there  any  par 
allels  between  the  person  who  abuses  the  el- 
derly and.  .  ."  ■" 

"Any  what?"  Pepper  interrupts. 

"Parallels,"  Jones  repeats,  leaning  close  to 
Peppers  left  ear.  "Any  parallels  between  el- 
derly abuse  and  child  abuse?'" 

".  .  .  I've  forgotten,  but  I  think  there  is 
more  elderly  abuse  than  child  abuse,  o;  was 
It  the  other  way  around?" 

"No, "  says  Jones  loudly,  "there  is  more  el- 
derly abuse  .  .  .  It's  Incre  iied  since  you  held 
hearings  in  1981  by  4  percent  per  year  or 
about  100.000  cases." 

•"In  child  abuse?"" 

"No,  elderly  abuse."' 

"Yes,  when  did  we  start?" 

"You  held  the  first  hearings  in  1981." 

"1981?" 

"1981.  Thats  correct.  . 

The  CBS  television  studio  on  M  Street  Is 
confusing.  Correspondent  Bob  Schleffer. 
who  is  in  a  New  York  studio,  will  interview 
Pepper  during  "The  CBS  Morning  News." 
Schleffers  face  will  appear  on  a  large  televi 
slon  screen  at  Peppers  right.  But 
Schleffers  voice  will  come  from  a  Hoor 
speaker  near  Pepper's  left  foot.  Pepper, 
meanwhile,  Is  told  to  look  neither  left  nor 
right,  but  straight  ahead  into  a  camera. 

"Rochi  ::e? "    calls    Pepper,    as    the     "CBS 
Morning  News"  title  appears  on  screen. 
Yes  sir?" 

The  hearings,  were  they  l)efore  our  full 
committee?"' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  they  were  in  .  .  ." 

"In  1981.  sir." 

"1981,  okay,  okay.  1981. " 
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More  than  anyone  else.  Claude  Denson 
Pepper  is  seen  as  the  .spokesman  for  the  26 
million  Americans  aged  65  or  older. 

A  Time  magazine  cover  of  Pepper  in  1983 
called  him  Champion  of  the  Elderly."  He  is 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  'Mr.  Social  Securi- 
ty" because  of  his  dogged  fights  to  spare  It 
from  cuts.  He  remains  the  most  sought-after 
campaign  speaker  in  the  Democratic  Party 
because  he  can  draw  huge  crowds  of  the 
aged,  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  socie- 
ty, the  one  with  the  best  voting  record. 

•"Claude  Pepper  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
elderly  In  this  country, "  says  Jack  Ossofsky, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Aging. 

Pepper"s  enthusiasm  Is  inspiring.  Al- 
though he  Is  paunchy,  hard  of  hearing, 
slightly  stooped  and  has  a  mechanical  valve 
in  his  heart  that  beats  with  the  help  of  a 
pacemaker.  Pepper  regularly  works  15 
hours— or  more— a  day,  chairs  the  powerful 
House  Rules  Committee  and  travels  fre- 
guently,  carrying  his  own  bags,  thank  you. 

When  he  had  his  pacemaker  surgically  In- 
serted three  years  ago,  he  Is  said  to  have 
asked:  How  long  will  the  battery  in  this 
thing  last?"' 

"About  10  years,"  the  doctor  replied. 

"Then  you"d  better  give  me  three  of  them 
now, "  Pepper  said.  TU  come  back  later  for 
more  If  I  need  them." 

■An  older  woman  once  told  me  that  you 
can  foresee  old  age,  but  you  can't  fo:e-feel 
It,"  says  Ossofsky.  "Claude  not  only  sees  the 
issues,  he  is  aware  and  feels  them.  He  has 
an  insight  that  you  only  get  when  you  are 
there  .  .  ." 

As  with  any  person  his  age.  being  there 
shows.  Pepper  often  takes  afternoon  naps, 
forgets  names  and  retells  the  same  stories. 
Sometimes  he  asks  his  staff  to  drive  him 
from  his  congressional  office  across  the 
street  to  the  House  for  a  vote  because  he  is 
too  tired  to  walk. 

Pepper  denies  that  he  has  lost  any  physi- 
cal or  menial  ground,  and  he  resents  the  se- 
nility microscope  placed  on  him.  He  at  first 
takes  on  a  witty  composure  to  charges  that 
he  may  be  slipping.  "Tve  had  to  slow  down  a 
bit,"  he  says  .  smiling.  "Some  Sundays  when 
It  Is  hot  and  Im  playing  golf,  I  get  tired  at 
about  the  16th  hole  and  It  lakes  me  a  bit 
longer  than  normal  to  shoot  all  18." 

Pushed,  he  becomes  Irritated,  complaining 
that  reporters  do  not  ask  such  questions  of 
other  congressmen.  All  Pepper  has  to  do  Is 
accidentally  push  the  elevators  up  button 
when  he  wished  to  go  down  and  there  are 
whispers. 

••I  do  my  best,"  he  says.  "I  try  to  put  In  a 
full  day."  He  rises  early,  works  late  and  has 
taken  on  a  full  agenda.  Besides  protecting 
Social  Security,  there  are  immediate  con- 
cerns within  his  own  district:  Radio  Marti, 
which  broadcasts  U.S.  propaganda  to  Cuba, 
needs  $3  million  and  Florida  bankers  want 
him  to  keep  a  branch-banking  bill  bottled 
up.  His  1986  reelection  campaign  needs 
money.  There  Is  an  autobiography  to  finish. 
"So  much  to  do, "  he  says.  "So  much  to  do. 
Tm  Just  too  busy  to  get  any  older,"  he  quips. 
Later  that  evening  he  becomes  more  Intro- 
spective. He  talks  of  his  wife,  Mildred,  who 
died  of  cancer  in  1979  after  42  years  of  mar- 
riage. Her  death  rocked  him;  "I  never  think 
of  myself  as  an  old  man.  It  shocks  me  in  a 
way  to  think  that  I  am.  But  I  am  actually 
an  old  man!  I  don't  believe  It.  I  donl  believe 
it.  It  happens  so  gradually  ...  No  one 
wants  to  go  unless  you  are  In  some  terrible, 
terrible  pain.  You  Just  donl  want  to  go." 

The  real  difference  between  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  he  says,  quietly,  is  "they 
have  more  time  .  .  ." 
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Pepper  grew  up  poor  in  rural  Alabama, 
the  oldest  of  four  children. 

""I  remember  earning  65  cenls  per  day  as  a 
youngster  doing  plowing.""  Pepper  recalls. 
"On  the  way  home  I  stopped  at  the  drug- 
store and  bought  a  grape  juice  drink.  It  cost 
me  10  cents  and,  my.  It  was  so  delicious,  cold 
ajid  sweet.  I  rememtier  thinking  that  I 
hoped  I  could  see  the  day  when  I  could 
finish  one  of  those  grape  drinks  and  say. 
Give  me  another."  " 

He  has  always  worked.  He  paid  his  own 
room  and  board  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama by  hauling  coal  and  ashes  every  day 
at  a  power  plant  "uid  later  waited  tables  to 
help  finance  his  legal  education  at  Harvard. 

"I  shudder  to  think  what  I  would  have 
become  if  I  hadnt  been  able  to  get  a  good 
education,"'  says  Pepper. 

After  graduation  Pepper  taught  briefly 
and  then  settled  in  Florida  where  he  devel- 
oped a  reputation  for  defending  the  poor 
and  uneducated.  In  one  case,  he  kept  the 
stale  from  executing  one  of  his  clients  for 
19  years  until  prosecutors  gave  up.  Peppers 
client  died  in  Jail,  of  old  age. 

Pepper  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
in  1928,  but  was  voted  out  of  office  after  one 
term  after  he  refused  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion that  censured  Lou  Hoover,  the  wife  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  for  inviting  a  black  person 
to  a  White  House  tea.  Pepper  left  rural 
Florida  after  that  for  Tallahassee  and  took 
his  parents  with  him.  He  cared  for  both  of 
them  until  they  died. 

Eight  years  later.  Pepper  was  elected  to 
fill  a  vacant  Senate  seat.  He  immediately 
fell  under  President  Fra.  kiln  Delano  Roose- 
velt"s  spell. 

Peppers  loyally  to  FDR  prompted  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  write  ""when 
the  While  House  has  an  important  balloon 
to  send  up,  it  invites  Senator  Pepper  to 
supply  the  necessary  oratorical  helium  for 
the  ascension.'" 

That  loyalty  to  FDR  helped  end  Peppers 
Senate  career.  In  1944,  Roosevelt  asked 
Pepper  to  support  the  v3to  of  a  tax  bill  fa- 
vored by  Edward  Ball,  the  politically  power- 
ful businessman  who  controlled  the  multi- 
million-dollar DuPont  estate  in  Florida. 
Pepper  agreed  and  Ball  vowed  revenge. 

Pepper  soon  made  another  powerful 
enemy  by  Joining  a  movement  at  the  1948 
Democratic  convention  to  dump  Harry  S 
Truman.  Time  magazine  reported  that 
Truman  summoned  then  Congressman 
George  Smathers  to  the  White  House  and 
said:  "I  want  you  to  beat  that  son-of-a-bltch 
Claude  Pepper." 

Smathers  challenged  Pepper  in  1950, 
waging  a  campaign  that  is  described  by 
Robert  Sherrlll  in  hU  book,  Gothic  Politics 
in  the  Deep  South,  as  the  "most  elaborate 
crusade  of  political  annihilation  ever  con- 
ducted In  southern  politics." 

Pepper  was  mercilessly  attacked  for  his 
antisegregatlon  views  and  openness  toward 
the  Soviet  Union,  branded  at  one  point  as 
"Red  Pepper. " 

He  was  soundly  defeated  and  returned 
home  broke.  In  the  next  eight  years,  he 
built  a  profitable  law  firm  in  Miami.  He  lost 
a  Senate  bid  in  1958  but  was  elected  in  1962 
to  a  newly  created  House  seat  in  Dade 
County  where  the  population  had  doubled 
in  a  single  decade  and  80  percent  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  were  Democrats. 

Pepper  was,  at  first,  a  politician  without  a 
cause.  But  in  the  mld-'60s,  when  Miami's 
crime  rate  became  the  highest  of  any  large 
city.  Pepper  hustled  a  bill  through  Congress 
that  created  a  Joint  House-Senate  commit- 
tee on  crime.  He  l)ecame  Its  chairman.  The 
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committee  was  criticized  as  being  a  publicity 
stump  for  Pepper  and  was  abolished  in  1974. 

In  1977.  Pepper  was  named  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and 
he  quickly  gave  it  national  prominence  by 
using  many  of  the  same  publicity  gimmicks 
that  earlier  had  incurred  his  peers'  con- 
tempt. 

This  time,  though.  Pepper  had  a  track 
record;  a  concern  about  the  elderly  that  can 
be  traced  back  to  his  state  legislature  days 
when  he  penned  a  law  that  allowed  persons 
age  65  and  older  to  fish  without  state  li- 
censes. 

Protecting  Social  Security  from  budget 
cuts  soon  became  his  chief  goal.  In  1982, 
Pepper  campaigned  for  70  Democratic  can- 
didates in  25  states  and  at  each  stop  blis- 
tered President  Reagan  for  proposing  cuts 
in  l>enefits. 

""I  would  grab  the  hand  of  the  Democrat 
that  I  was  helping,  and  I  would  raise  it  high 
and  I  would  say.  And  this  man  or  woman 
promises  you  that  he  or  she  will  vote 
against  cutting  Social  Security." "" 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Social  Security 
package  reached  the  House  floor  in  March 
1983,  Pepper  lost.  His  colleagues  gave  him  a 
standing  ovation  after  his  speech  and  then 
overwhelmingly  rejected  his  proposal. 

"I  know  who  they  are,"  Pepper  says  of  the 
Democrats  whom  he  helped  elect  and  who 
later  voted  eigalnst  him.  "And  when  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  for  me  to  do  some- 
thing for  them,  1  haven't  done  It." 

Recently,  Pepper  has  l)een  quietly  voting 
more  conservatively  because  his  district  now 
has  more  Cuban  Americans— 50  percent— 
than  anywhere  else  In  America.  Most  are 
not  liberal. 

■Rep.  Pepper  has  grown  more  conserva- 
tive,'•  says  Richard  A  Pettigrew.  chairman 
of  the  Dade  County  Democratic  Executive 
ConMnittee,"  but  he  has  remained  essential- 
ly true  to  his  fundamental  vision  of  this 
country— i.hat  everyone,  no  matter  how 
lowly  their  beginnings,  deserves  an  opportu- 
nity." 

And  as  Pettigrew  sees  It,  the  congressman 
has  satisfied  his  constituency:  "Quite  frank- 
ly. Pepper  could  be  reelected  here  posthu- 
mously."" 

WGBS  radio  talk  show  host  David  Gold 
was  blunt  during  a  recent  on-alr  broadcast 
in  Miami;  "Do  you  think  that  Claude  is 
playing  with  both  oars  in  the  water?'" 

It's  a  question,  says  Tom  Fiedler,  the 
Miami  Herald's  political  editor,  being  asked 
in  local  political  circles. 

"It's  clear  that  Pepper  gropes  a  lot  of  the 
time  to  orient  himself  to  what  he  Is  doing," 
Fiedler  said.  "I  think  he  Is  slowing  down 
mentally." 

Radio  host  Gold,  who  has  had  Pepper  as  a 
guest  on  his  show.  Is  harsher:  "No  one 
wants  to  talk  about  It  because  he  is  such  an 
endearing  man.  but  I  think  Pepper  at  times, 
is  Incoherent,  especially  if  you  get  him  off 
subjects  that  he  knows  by  rote  like  Social 
Security.  His  staff  protects  him  and  drags 
him  su-ound  by  the  nose." 

Pepper  s  image  in  Washington  is  different. 
"He  Is  simply  brilliant.  "  says  Christopher  J. 
Matthews,  administrative  assistant  to  House 
Speaker  Thomas  (Tip)  P.  O'NelU  Jr.  (D- 
Mass.). 

"I  have  been  simply  dumbstruck  by  Rep- 
resentative Pepper's  abUlty  to  recall  details 
about  his  discussions  with  President  Roose- 
velt, talk  about  complicated  budget  matters 
and  then  weave  them  together  lucidly  to 
make  a  point."  says  Dr.  Robert  Butler, 
founding  director  of  the  National  Institute 
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on    Aging    at    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health. 

Adds  Rep.  David  E.  Bonlor  (D-Mlch.).  a 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Committee: 
"I've  never  luiown  Pepper  to  have  had  any 
trouble  following  any  issues." 

Several  other  House  members,  who  would 
not  allow  their  names  to  be  used,  criticized 
Pepper,  saying  he  engages  in  political  dema- 
gogy tmd  Is  more  comfortable  with  general- 
ities than  substance.  Not  one.  however, 
questioned  his  mental  abilities. 

Pepper's  severe  hearing  loss  could  explain 
much  of  the  criticism  levied  by  Gold,  who 
complained  that  Pepper  kept  asking  him  his 
name  during  breaks  on  his  radio  show. 

The  aging  councils  Ossofsky  recalls  a 
press  conference  during  which  Pepper 
seemed  confused  until  a  reporter  repeated 
his  question.  "Then  Pepper  effectively  gal- 
vanized the  room  by  answering  it  better 
than  ainyone  else  on  the  panel." 

The  most  often  quoted  Incident  of  Pepper 
seeming  to  be  confused  occurred  in  June 
1984  during  a  fierce  House  battle  over  the 
MX  missile.  So  crucial  was  the  vote  that  the 
Reagan  administration  had  dispatched  Air 
Force  Jets  to  ferry  back  out-of-town  con- 
gressmen who  might  vote  for  the  missiles. 
In  the  House  Itself.  Speaker  O'Neill,  cigar  In 
hand,  hovered,  counting  votes,  pressuring 
party  memljers  who  wavered.  In  the  end. 
MX  opponents  won  the  skirmish  In  three 
votes:  199  to  197.  198  to  197  and  199  to  196. 

Pepper,  who  eventually  supported  build- 
ing the  MX.  did  not  vote. 

The  next  day.  the  media  speculated  that 
Pepper  had  avoided  the  vote  as  a  favor  to 
O'Neill.  But  Pepper  denies  that.  "The 
speaker. "  Pepper  said,  "came  over  and  he 
said.  If  I  were  a  man  your  age,  I'd  go  home 
and  go  to  bed.'  He  said  there  probably 
wouldn't  be  any  more  votes  and  If  there 
were  any,  they  would  be  late  at  night.  I 
thought  about  it  awhile,  jmd  then  I  went 
home  and  went  to  bed." 

O'NelU's  press  aide  declined  to  comment 
on  Pepper's  explanation,  but  congressional 
aides  and  reporters  found  it  damaging. 
"Either  O'Neill  hoodwinked  him  which  is 
his  fault,  or  he  simply  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on,"  said  a  Hill  aide. 

Yet.  during  a  recent  debate  on  whether 
the  House  should  cut  $3  million  from  the 
budget  of  Radio  Marti.  Pepper  rose  and 
without  notes  and  little  preparation  deliv- 
ered a  speech  so  eloquent  that  his  col- 
leagues stopped  talking  among  themselves 
and  later  applauded  loudly. 

"Let  us  not  silence,  let  us  not  soften  the 
voice  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  democra- 
cy," Pepper  said.  "Let  us  put  wherever  we 
can  the  asm  of  words,  as  we  did  in  other 
days  of  this  country  with  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  ideas  more  powerful  than 
guns.  " 

"Claude  Pepper  is  bound  to  have  slipped 
some  with  age. "  says  Pettigrew.  "But  I'd 
rather  have  Claude  Pepper  at  75  percent 
than  most  politiciar^  at  110  percent." 

Claude  Pepper  holds  a  photograph  of  his 
wife  in  his  hands  as  he  sits  in  his  apartment 
dining  room.  'Many  people  thought  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Washington 
when  we  first  came  here.  She  was  so  intelli- 
gent and  so  witty." 

He  looks  around.  "Everything  is  exactly 
the  same  here  as  it  was  when  Mrs.  Pepper 
left  It."  he  says.  "I  feel  a  considerable  close- 
ness to  her  here.  I  didn't  want  to  disturb  the 
place  that  I'd  been  with  her. 

■'Her  toilet  articles  are  all  in  our  bath- 
room and  on  the  shower  curtain  there  is  a 
little  note:   'When   you   finish   your   bath. 
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please  close  the  curtain. "  Apparently.  I  had 
been  leaving  the  curtain  open  so  Mrs. 
Pepper  left  me  this  note.  Us  still  up  there." 

He  recalls  the  first  time  he  saw  her  "She 
was  wearing  a  bright  yellow  dress  and  when 
I  saw  her.  I  said.  "That's  the  prettiest  girl  I 
have  ever  seen.  I've  got  to  meet  her.'  " 

Five  years  later,  they  were  married.  She 
was  sick  with  the  flu  at  the  time.  "I  always 
used  to  Joke  that  she  probably  wouldn't 
have  said  yes'  if  I  hadn't  caught  her  at  a 
weak  moment.  "  Pepper  Jokes. 

"They  were  Just  a  delightful  couple,  "  says 
comedian  Bob  Hope,  a  family  friend.  "Mil- 
dred had  a  delightful  sense  of  humor  ...  I 
know  that  Claude  was  really  knocked  out 
when  she  left." 

The  Peppers  spoke  only  once  about  the 
possibility  of  Mildred  dying  after  doctors  dl 
agnosed  her  cancer. 

"We  were  having  breakfast  one  morning 
in  Miami.  She  was  sitting  across  the  table 
from  me  and  suddenly,  she  said  with  con- 
siderable sadness  in  her  face.  Claude.  I 
guess  we  have  Just  about  come  to  the  end  of 
the  road." 

"Well.  I  burst  into  tears  and  rushed 
around  and  embraced  her.  and  I  said,  'Don't 
say  that.  I  can't  live  without  you!"  And  she 
never  said  a  word  again  about  it. 

"I  realized  later  that  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  my  life  was  that  I  never  told 
her,  we  never  talked  about,  how  much.  I. 
uh.  but  you  see  I  never  abandoned  hope.  I 
always  thought  that  they  would  find  some 
cure,  and  I  never  wsuited  her  to  get  down,  so 
I  Just  never  talked  to  her  about  her.  uh. 
going.  I  later  found  out  that  she  had  known 
her  condition  all  along.  I  hadn't  hidden  any- 
thing from  her.  I'd  only  ml&sed  the  chance 
to  say  goodbye. 

"That  has  caused  me  much  sadness,  much 
sadness." 

Pepper  later  spoke  adamantly  In  Congress 
in  favor  of  a  bill  that  would  have  allowed 
patients  suffering  terminal  illnesses  such  as 
cancer  to  use  heroin. 

"I  told  them  about  my  wife's  suffering  .  . 
about  that  killing,  terrible  pain,  but  they 
were  afraid  that  they'd  be  accused  of  voting 
for  drugs,  the  bunch  of  damn  weak,  spine- 
less bastards." 

He  was  at  her  side  when  she  went  into  a 
coma  and  he  was  still  there  days  later  when 
she  died. 

"At  night. "  says  Pepper,  "when  I  go  into 
our  bedroom  and  look  at  her  bed  next  to 
mine.  I  say,  "Hello  darling,  hey"  and  I  sit 
down  and  think  of  her  and  talk  to  her  and 
that  helps,  but  I  still  get  very  lonely  for  her. 
very  lonely." 

"I  think  my  brother  would  be  dead  in  six 
months  if  he  ever  retired,"  says  Frank 
Pepper.  "After  Mildred  died,  his  Job  became 
his  life." 

Claude  Pepper  is  having  trouble  eating.  A 
stream  of  admirers  interrupt  him  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Country  Club. 

"You  are  one  of  this  country's  greatest 
Americans.'"  says  one  white-haired  man. 

"God  bless  you.  Claude  Pepper,"'  say  an- 
other. 

"My.  my. "  says  Pepper,  "people  say  the 
nicest  things  to  me."' 

"I  have  always  considered  politics  a  form 
of  ministry, "  he  says.  "It  has  an  almost  reli 
glous  feeling  to  it.  Thats  why  I  cant  under 
stand  this  man  Reagan 

"I  hope  I  will  be  around  in  a  few  years 
when  the  spell  of  his  personality  wears  off 
and  serious-minded  politicians  sit  down  and 
try  to  evaluate  him.  Is  he  a  clown,  a  barker 
at  a  circus?  Who  is  this  man?  This  Ronald 
Reagan?" 
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He  is  asked:  "What  will  historians  say 
when  Claude  Pepper  is  gone?"" 

He  is  genuinely  startled  at  the  thought. 
Claude  Pepper  does  not  consider  death,  and 
he  has  no  immediate  answer. 

Inside  the  CBS  studio.  Pepper  sits 
slumped  in  a  chair  on  the  small  stage  set. 
the  floor  speaker  by  his  foot,  the  screen  to 
his  right,  the  camera  dead  ahead.  He  stares 
straight  forward.  He  is  tired.  Earlier,  he  had 
complained:  "I  don't  know  how  many  more 
of  these  I  want  to  do.  It's  too  hard  getting 
up  at  5:30."  He  looks  very  old. 

"Okay  sir.  five  seconds.'"  the  cameraman 
says,  and  begins  the  countdown  on  the  fin- 
gers of  his  outstretched  hand.  As  the  sec- 
onds tick  off.  Claude  Pepper  begins  a  re 
markable  transformation.  He  shifts  his  body 
forward,  he  looks  suddenly  alert,  his  right 
hand  moves  upward,  ready  to  stab  the  air  to 
make  a  point.  Hang  on,  America,  curtain 
coming  up. 

When  Scliieffer  asks  how  serious  a  prob- 
lem abuse  of  the  elderly  is.  Pepper  is  center 
stage,  his  voice  loud  and  commanding. 

"It's  extremely  serious.  Mr.  Schleffer.  aiid 
It  is  growing  more  serious  all  the  time.  Our 
committee  on  aging  held  its  first  nearing  or 
this  subject  in  1981  and  we  were  shocked  to 
find  out  the  extent  of  this  abuse.  It  has  in- 
creased about  4  percent,  about  100,000  cases 
per  year  since  we  held  those  hearings."  The 
timing  between  words  and  phrases  Is  per- 
fect, the  diction  flawless. 

"Who  are  the  victims.  Congressman?" 
Schieffer  asks.  "And  who  are  the  people 
causing  this  abuse?" 

"Most  of  the  abuse  comes  from  intimate 
family  members."  says  Pepper,  accentuating 
key  words,  preparing  now  for  the  touching 
tale.  "For  example,  we  had  a  shocking  case 
where  a  son  robbed  his  mother  of  her 
money  and  beat  her  up  and  raped  her.  . 

"What  should  be  done?"  asks  Schleffer. 

Pepper  doesnl  flinch.  His  reactions  are  as 
polished  as  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  launching 
into  Richard  the  Ills  final  soliloquy.  The 
words  tumble  out  effortlessly. 

"We  must  set  up  organizations  tc  encour- 
age and  put  pressure  on  those  who  have 
knowledge  about  abuse  of  the  elderly  to 
report  that  abuse."  says  Pepper.  States 
must  pass  tougher  laws  to  prevent  elderly 
abuse  and  federal  funds  must  be  allocated 
to  organizations  that  make  preventing  such 
abuse  a  priority.""  He  ends,  of  course,  with  a 
warning  directed  to  the  audience:  "Almost 
every  caise  where  an  elderly  person  is  con- 
fined is  a  prospective  case  of  abuse.  . 

It  has  been  another  successful  perform- 
ance by  the  master  politician.  Claude 
Pepper,  the  poor  southern  boy  who  at  15 
dreamed  of  being  president  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  tested  once  again.  He  can 
still  bring  down  the  house. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  GARCIA 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary 
(;eneral  of  the  United  Nations,  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar,  wrote  an  article  for  the  New 
York  Times  for  the  occasion  of  that  organi- 
zation's 40th  anniversar}'. 

No  matter  how  one  feels  about  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  Perez  de  Cuellar  offers 
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persuasive  arffuments  on  the  need  for  the 
United  Nations.  I  agree  with  his  assess- 
ment, and  I  applaud  his  work.  I  am  submit- 
ting his  article  for  the  RECORD. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  20,  1985] 

The  United  Nations  "Simply  Must  Be 

Made  to  Succeed" 

(By  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.— Recent  events 
have  underlined  the  uncertain  nature  of  the 
limes  in  which  we  are  living.  We  are  facing 
new  phenomena  alien  to  the  relatively  or- 
derly world  of  sovereign  governments  about 
which  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  writ- 
ten. Never  in  history  has  there  been  a  time 
when  governments  needed  so  much  to  coop- 
erate with  each  other. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  been  forc- 
ibly reminded  that  between  the  massive 
weaponry  of  the  nuclear  powers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  desperation  of  the  underprivi- 
leged on  the  other,  there  lies  a  great 
vacuum  of  legitimate  and  respected  intema- 
lional  authority.  The  penaslve  problem  of 
terrorism  is  but  one  symptom  of  this  condi- 
tion. The  vacuum  can  only  be  filled  by 
building  a  working  international  system  in 
which  all  participate— a  system  that  not 
only  guarantees  order  but  makes  our  planet 
run  more  evenly  In  the  interests  of  all  its  in- 
habitants. 

At  present,  the  only  place  where  that  can 
be  attempted  is  the  United  Nations.  I  hope 
that  this  40th  anniversary  year  may  serve  to 
emphasize  this  positive  aspect  of  the  United 
Nations  and  thereby  diminish  its  use  as  a 
forum  for  purely  adversarial  action. 

There  is  now.  especially  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  widespread  though  not  always  Justi- 
fied criticism  of  many  aspects  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  organization  has  not  l)een 
able  to  live  up  to  all  the  high  hopes  plac?d 
in  it.  Nor  did  its  founders  foresee  the  mas- 
sive changes  that  the  world  has  gone 
through  since  San  Francisco.  Criticism  is  es- 
sential for  the  proper  evolution  of  any  polit- 
ical institution,  and  I  hope  that  this  anni- 
versary year  will  provide  the  occasion  for 
considering  remedies  for  at  least  some  of 
the  organization's  shortcomings. 

The  response  to  the  40th  anniversary  sug- 
gests that  a  serious  effort  is  under  way  to 
review  past  performance  and  create  the  con- 
ditions for  a  more  effective  future.  I  do  not 
think  that  some  90  heads  of  state  and  137 
foreign  ministers  would  come  to  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  if  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
purposes  of  and  necessity  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  Nations 
simply  must  be  made  to  succeed.  The  alter- 
natives are  unthinkable.  I  also  believe  that 
in  the  last  40  years,  the  United  Nations  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  human  condition,  and  that 
many  of  its  activities  have  already  proved  to 
be  indispensable. 

If  there  were  no  General  Assembly,  for 
example,  a  large  majority  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  not  have  a  forum  In  which 
to  express  their  views  and  discass  with 
other  governments  the  many  problems  that 
are  now  of  conrunon  concern— as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  vigorous  discussion  now  taking 
place  on  the  international  debt  crisis. 

And  where  else  can  all  foreign  ministers 
come  each  year  to  meet  their  colleagues— in- 
cluding those  from  countries  with  which 
they  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations— to 
explain  the  policies  of  their  governments? 
For  all  the  heated  debate.  I  do  not  think  our 
Interdependent  world  could  reasonably  dis- 
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pense  with  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten,  for  Instance,  that  more 
international  law  has  been  codified  through 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  past  40  years 
than  in  all  previous  human  history. 

Similarly,  if  there  were  no  Security  Coun- 
cil it  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  an  admis- 
sion that  a  system  of  collective  security  en- 
compassing all  nations  is  impossible  to 
attain.  It  was  precisely  for  this  purpose  that 
the  Security  Council  was  created.  The 
Council  has  many  obstacles  to  face,  not 
least  the  lack  of  unanimity  of  its  permanent 
members.  This  essential  unanimity  has. 
however,  been  affirmed  at  critical  moments 
in  the  past,  and  most  recently  on  Oct.  9 
when  all  15  members  condemned  "terrorism 
in  all  its  forms  wherever  and  by  whomever 
committed."  And  while  the  Council  has  not 
worked  as  its  founders  meant  it  to  work,  it 
remains  an  indispensable  refuge  in  times  of 
great  international  crisis,  a  place  where  the 
rush  of  events  can  be  slowed  and  acceptable 
ways  found  to  move  from  fatal  confronta- 
tions. 

The  United  Nations  has  conducted  13 
peacekeeping  operations  In  various  parts  of 
the  world.  If  we  were  to  remove  any  of  the 
existing  peacekeeping  operations,  in  the 
Golan  Heights,  in  Cyprus  or  In  Lebanon,  a 
severe  intemationl  crisis  would  almost  cer- 
tainly occur.  Because  they  keep  the  peace 
and  maintain  quiet  by  nonviolent  means, 
these  operations  do  not  always  receive  the 
credit  they  deserve.  No  one  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  Emergency  Force  in  the  Stnai 
until  it  had  to  be  removed  in  1967.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  war  that  followed  are  with 
us  to  thij  day.  Our  current  peacekeeping  op- 
erations are  of  comparable  importance. 

Meanwhile,  if  there  were  no  Secretary 
General  or  Secretariat,  the  honest  broker  " 
function  of  the  United  Nations  would  be  se- 
riously diminished.  Past  Secretaries  General 
have  been  asked  to  perform  vital  interme- 
diary tasks  because  they  were  universally 
acceptable  as  Impartial  servants  of  the 
whole  community  of  nations. 

At  present,  for  example,  the  Secretary 
General  is  the  accepted  Intermediary  on 
matters  relating  to  Afghanistan,  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  and  Cyprus.  These  are  exceptional- 
ly difficult  problems,  with  a  large  potential 
for  escalation.  But  they  cannot  be  contained 
and  eventually  resolved  without  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  solution  through  an  agency  that 
all  parties  can  accept. 

If  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  did  not  exist,  there  would  be  no 
universally  recognized  authority  for  the 
protection  or  assistance  of  refugees  and  no 
permanent  focal  point  for  organizing  emer- 
gency action  when  a  new  refugee  problem 
arises.  There  are  now  more  than  10  million 
refugees  in  the  world.  If  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Ref- 
ugees, which  looka  after  nearly  two  million 
displaced  Palestinians,  no  longer  e  :isted, 
not  only  would  a  major  moral  obligation  of 
the  international  community  go  by  default, 
but  a  violent  destablllzation  of  the  area 
would  almost  cercalnly  result. 

It  is  also  generally  agreed  that  the  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  among 
them  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
(Uniccf)  and  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program,  carry  out  valuable  tasks  In 
their  different  fields.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Our  newly  interdependent  world  demands 
cohesive  and  effective  international  institu- 
tions if  humanity  is  to  survive  In  tolerable 
conditions.  The  relief  efforts  in  Africa, 
which  the  United  Nations  coordinated,  and 
which  almost  certainly  saved  several  million 
lives,  is  one  recent  and  dramatic  Illustration. 
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Yet  we  must  make  clear  that  the  main 
reason  for  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded,  "to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war."  is,  in  the  nuclear 
age,  more  vital  and  relevant  than  ever.  The 
task  is  Infinitely  difficult  and  sometimes  dis- 
couraging. But  since  it  affects  all  humanity, 
and  is  rightly  the  concern  of  all  nations, 
great  or  small,  the  question  of  disarmament 
is  transcendently  important.  Looking  back 
over  40  years,  we  see  that  in  times  of  great- 
est danger,  all  nation.=,  not  least  the  most 
powerful,  have  felt  the  necessity  to  turn  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  machinery  cre- 
ated in  1945.  using  it  as  best  they  could  to 
stop  the  fighting  and  thus  to  avoid  larger 
and  perhaps  fatal  confrontation. 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1948,  the  simulU- 
neous  crises  of  Suez  and  Hungary  in  1956, 
Lebanon  in  1958,  the  Congo  in  1960.  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  Cyprus  from 
1964.  the  India-Pakistan  wars  of  1965  and 
1971.  the  Middle  East  war  of  1973.  Lebanon 
in  1978— all  Illustrate  the  use  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  essential  Instrument  of  the 
world  community  in  times  of  grave  danger. 

In  between  times,  nations  go  their  own 
ways.  There  are  far  too  many  conflicts  that 
neither  the  United  Nations  nor  anyone  else 
has  been  able  to  control.  We  have  a  very 
long  way  to  go  before  we  reach  the 
"common  ground  for  peace'"  that  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  spoke  of  in  1945.  No  one  is 
more  conscious  than  I  of  the  feeling  of  fnis- 
tration  to  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  Nations  often  give  rise. 

But  I  believe  firmly  that  the  founders 
were  right  and  that  in  our  interconnected 
world,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  United 
Nations  nor  for  the  tasks  it  already  per- 
forms. The  main  concern  must  be  to  make  it 
far  more  effective  for  the  future. 


GROUNDBREAKING 
U.S.  HOLOCAUST 
MUSEUM 


FOR       THE 
MEMORIAL 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALirORWlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
16  in  a  moving  ceremony,  ground  was  offi- 
cially broken  for  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Museum.  During  the  ceremony,  which 
was  witnessed  by  people  from  across  the 
United  States,  soil  and  ashes  from  the  Nazi 
death  camps  of  Auschwitz,  Bergen-Belsen, 
Dachau.  Theresienstadt,  and  Treblinka  and 
from  the  Warsaw  Jewish  Cemeten  were 
mixed  with  soil  from  our  own  United  States 
and  placed  in  the  foundation  of  the  Memo- 
rial. 

It  is  slgnincant  that  the  United  Sutes 
and  Israel  are  the  only  two  nations  on 
earth  which  have  taken  steps  to  remember 
this  blackest  of  nightmares  by  establishing 
Holocaust  memorials.  It  is  appropriate  that 
our  Nation  should  have  such  a  memorial 
because  this  great  Nation  has  accepted  with 
open  arms  many  of  the  survivors  of  that  ul- 
timate example  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

The  museum  being  built  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  will  be  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  great  buildings  in  our  nations 
capital.    Located    on    the    Mall    near    the 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Ar- 
chives, and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  this 
buildinK  will  be  a  place  of  education,  as 
well  an  a  memorial.  As  Rlie  Wiesel.  the 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  said:  "In  this  place,  dedicated  to 
the  noble  and  urgent  cause  of  remem- 
brance, we  pledge  to  tell  as  much  as  posi- 
ble,  as  truthfully  as  possible,  what  Nazi 
Germany  and  its  accomplices  did  to  six 
million  Jews  and  to  the  other  millions  of 
victims  of  Nazi  atrocities.  *  *  *  In  this 
place  we  shall  try  to  bear  witness  for  the 
dead  and  the  living." 

A  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
spoke  from  the  well  of  this  House.  I  quoted 
Elie  Wiesel— the  witness,  victim,  chronicler, 
and  c<in~i  h  :i<  .  of  the  Holocaust — and 
placed  in  the  Kt  CORD  his  moving  speech  at 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
RECCRD  the  statements  of  the  other  distin- 
guished American  leaders  who  spoke 
during  the  groundbreaking  ceremony:  Mr. 
Mark  E.  Talisman,  vice  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council:  the  Hon- 
orable Donald  P.  Hodel.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  read  a  letter  from  the 
President:  the  Honorable  BOB  DOLE,  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Foley,  mtOority  whip  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Hon.  Mark  E.  Talisman.  Vicj:  Chairb(an  or 
THE  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  ConnciL 

Friends,  we  are  gathered  in  a  place  that  Is 
dear  to  every  American.  We  stand  not  fif- 
teen hundred  yards  from  the  monument  to 
our  first  President.  We  are  at  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  our  beloved  country.  We  gather 
here  In  this  hallowed  place  to  break  this 
earth  together,  to  consecrate  this  place  as  a 
memorial  to  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 

It  Is  here  that  a  true  memorial  shall  rise 
to  those  who  were  felled  by  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. The  dehumanlzatlon  and  degrada- 
tion which  swelled  and  swallowed  a  whole 
people  occured  In  the  midst  of  an  ancient 
cultured,  civilized  society  gone  mad.  When 
actions  would  have  breached  those  laws, 
those  laws  were  altered  by  otherwise  civil- 
ized, educated  people.  Eventually,  few  re- 
mained to  be  matned,  brutalized  and  mur- 
dered. Most  of  all  It  was  the  starkness  of  the 
silence  from  good  people  which  ultimately 
abetted  the  killers  and  encouraged  them  to 
complete  their  incomprehensible  mission  of 
destruction  and  death. 

We  not  are  learning  the  extent  to  which 
governments  and  their  people  acquiesced  to 
the  practicalities  of  the  times  as  millions  of 
Innocent  Jews  and  untold  others  were  de- 
stroyed. Had  they  done  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  need  at  all  to  be  here  today  to 
commence  this  holy  work  of  permanent  na- 
tional remembrance. 

Some  ask  in  good  faith,  "Why  here.  In  this 
place"?  I  respond  clearly.  "What  better 
place  then  here  at  the  seat  of  our  govern- 
ment", so  as  to  remind  us  forever  of  our  pre- 
cious responsibility  never  to  allow  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Holocaust  to  be  repeated  against 
any  people. 

I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that  we  who 
are  here  today,  need  no  such  reminders.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  your  children  and  mine  and 
for  their  children  far  into  the  future  that 
we  dedicate  this  sacred  place.  If  six  million 
people  can  be  annihilated  simply  because  of 
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who  they  were,  then,  anything  is  and  will  be 
possible. 

But.  should  we  weep  continually  over  the 
horrors  we  have  learned  from  the  Holo- 
caust? As  our  Chairman  has  observed.  It  no 
longer  does  any  good.  Instead,  we  must 
commit  ourselves  and  our  country,  through 
this  special  place,  to  teach  what  happened 
and  why.  We  must  show  what  the  peoples 
and  villages  and  towns  and  communities 
were  like— the  4400  such  places  which  no 
longer  exist  on  this  earth— in  order  to  help 
our  children  sense,  and  maybe  even  compre- 
hend, the  depth  of  the  chasm  which  Is 
called  the  Holocaust. 

Prom  this  Icnowledge  will  come  meaning- 
ful remembrance  and.  we  all  hope,  the  com- 
mitment necessary  to  give  us  the  confidence 
that  the  future  of  children  yet  unborn  will 
be  safe  from  the  scourge  which  swept 
Europe  and  engulfed  and  diminished  every 
person  on  this  earth. 

Last  Friday,  with  the  help  of  colleagues 
from  the  United  States,  we  personally  dug 
the  sacred  soil  of  Terezin  near  Prague.  It 
now  Joins  those  from  the  other  camps 
where  death  was  their  paramount  duty. 
These  holy  soils  now  are  before  us  to  l)e 
mingled  with  our  beloved  country's  rich  and 
consoling  earth.  May  they  rest  in  peace  in 
the  knowledge  that  here,  on  this  place 
today,  we  commence  the  sacred  task  of  re- 
membrance and  teaching,  joining  firmly 
with  our  colleagues  at  Yad  Vashem  in 
Israel,  and  dozens  of  other  centers  of  learn- 
ing throughout  our  great  land  in  a  bond  of 
cooperation  and  commitment  toward  our 
sacred  goal. 

Hon.  Donald  P.  Hodel.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

I  stood  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  last 
April.  It  was  part  of  this  nation's  somtjer  ob- 
servance of  the  Days  of  Remembrance. 
Speaker  after  speaker,  regardless  of  his 
faith.  Implored  us  to  remember  the  Holo- 
caust. 

We  free  people  of  the  world  do  remem- 
ber—in many  ways.  In  Israel,  there  Is  Yad 
Vashem.  I  was  there  not  quite  2  years  ago. 
and  was  privileged  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the 
flame  which  will  flicker  eternally  In  that 
dark  suid  stone-cold  room.  It  was  a  gripping, 
moving  experience.  No  civilized  man  or 
woman  could  fail  to  be  moved. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  Commemoration.  And. 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many  men  and 
women— from  all  walks  of  life  and  of  msiny 
religious  faiths— this  country  will  have  its 
own  Holocaust  Memorial  and  Museum.  But 
it  will  come  into  being,  and  will  achieve  its 
rightful  place  as  an  important  part  of  our 
Nation's  Capital,  only  if  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  America  understands  its  purpose  and 
contributes  to  its  funding. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  we  should  take 
note  that  President  Reagan  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  fund- 
raising  effort.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  it  is 
most  unusual  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  assume  such  a  position 
with  a  private,  nongovernmental  activity. 

President  Reagan's  participation  serves  as 
a  clear  and  unmistakable  signal  to  the 
entire  nation  that  successful  completion  of 
the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  and 
Museum  is  an  important  objective  of  the 
American  people  and  that  It  is  most  deser.'- 
Ing  of  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  all 
of  us. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  gives  me  great 
.Pleasure  to  deliver  to  you  a  ptrsonal  mes- 
sage from  the  President. 
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The  White  House, 
Washington.  October  15.  19SS. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  greetings  to  all  those 
gathered  for  the  groundbreaking  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum. 

We  are  building  this  museum  not  just  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  memory  of  the  vic- 
tims of  an  Immense  tragedy,  nor  merely  to 
provide  the  living  with  a  reminder  of  the 
horror  which  even  now  is  slipping  out  of 
living  memory  and  into  history.  We  build 
today  for  our  posterity. 

With  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren in  mind,  we  are  creating  on  this  spot  a 
place  of  remembrance  and  mourning.  Al- 
though some  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
placing  the  memorial  for  a  European  catas- 
trophe so  close  to  the  gleaming  symliols  of 
our  democracy,  the  lessons  of  the  Holo- 
caust—the brutal,  even  dlal>ollcal  perversion 
of  power,  unchecked  by  'aw  and  devoid  of 
faith  in  God— do  t>elong  here.  When,  in  the 
years  to  come,  our  children  emerge  from 
this  museum  with  the  lessons  of  totalitari- 
anism fresh  in  their  minds,  those  soaring 
white  monuments  to  democracy,  justice,  and 
freedom  under  God  will  gleam  all  the  more 
brightly  in  the  sunlight  of  freedom. 

Today,  much  of  the  world  still  struggles  to 
rid  itself  of  the  rule  of  godless  tyrants  and 
murderers.  This  memorial  will  stand  always 
to  remind  us  of  the  nobility  of  that  struggle 
and  the  perils  we  face  If  we  remain  Indiffer- 
ent. God  bless  you. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

On  an  official  and  personal  note.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Not  quite  2  weeks  ago.  I  exercised  my  re- 
sponsibility as  Secretary  to  approve  the  ar- 
chitectural plans  for  the  memorial  and 
museum  and  to  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
funds  were  available  to  complete  construc- 
tion. I  could  not  have  done  so  had  It  not 
been  for  the  tireless  efforts  of  so  many  of 
you.  who  have  made  this  great  day  possible, 
and  my  confidence  that  the  American 
people  will  heed  your  call  for  support,  so 
that  this  noble  project  can  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  heart  of  the  world  capital  of 
freedom. 

But.  you  ask.  why  do  we  have  need  for 
these  museums  and  memorials?  Why  do  we 
seek  to  rememl)er  such  a  painful  episode  In 
history? 

The  short  answer  is  that  if  we  dare  let 
ourselves  forget,  we  may  not  he  sufficiently 
vigilant  when  other  Hitlers  take  those  first, 
almost  unnoticeable  steps  toward  tyrarmy. 
We  must  be  vigilant  to  Incipient  tyranny 
wherever  It  occurs,  because,  as  Ls  etched  on 
front  of  our  National  Archives.  "Eternal 
Vigilance  is  the  Price  of  Liberty." 

But  that  merely  is  a  political  or  societal 
reason  for  remembering  the  Holocaust.  I 
submit,  however,  that  there  Is  an  even  more 
important  reason  for  remembering; 

We  serve  God  by  remembering.  If  remem- 
bering the  Holocaust  can  help  us— or  our 
brothers  and  sisters  In  the  world— avoid  the 
physical  and  emotional  pain  of  terror  and 
barbarism,  we  and  they  obviously  are  lietter 
off  for  It.  But.  crucial  as  that  Is  to  our  gen- 
eral well-being.  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  well-l)elng  of  our  souls. 

When  Hitler  destroyed  men.  women  and 
children,  he  sinned  against  them;  but  he 
quite  surely  also  sinned  against  God.  And 
when  the  rest  of  mankind  tolp'-tes  that 
happening,  we  just  as  surely  sin  against 
God. 
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I  firmly  believe  the  Lord  did  not  put  man 
and  woman  on  earth  with  Indifference  as  to 
how  they  treated  each  other.  I  have  faith 
that  we  are  commanded  by  God  not  merely 
to  t>e  kind  to  one  another;  but  to  stand  tall 
and  to  take  those  steps  that  are  within  our 
God-given  abilities  when  we  sense  that  evil 
has  reared  its  ugly  head. 

We  therefore  must  remember  the  Holo- 
caust—now and  forever— If  we  are  to  remain 
able  as  vigilant  children  of  God  to  serve 
him. 

If  I  am  correct  In  this  respect,  then  let  it 
be  said  that  those  of  you  who  are  the  build- 
ers of  the  memorial  and  museum  truly  are 
doing  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Hon.  Bob  Dole.  Senate  Majority  Leader 

Forty  years  ago.  General  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower visited  one  of  the  recently  liberated 
concentration  camps  in  Europe.  Knowing 
that  it  would  l>e  a  wrenching  experience, 
even  for  someone  used  to  the  terrible  sights 
of  war.  he  nonetheless  felt  he  had  to  go.  "in 
order.  "  he  said,  "to  be  In  a  position  to  give 
first-hand  evidence  of  these  things,  if  ever, 
in  the  future,  there  develops  a  tendency  to 
charge  these  allegations  merely  to  'propa- 
ganda'." 

We  are  here  today  for  the  same  reasons. 
After  four  decades,  memories— even  horrible 
memories— can  fade.  After  four  decades, 
many  of  those  who  suri'lved  the  holocaust 
and  could  tell  us  how  really  was— many  of 
them  have  passed  from  our  midst.  And  after 
four  decades  of  peace  in  Europe  and  dra- 
matic political  changes  around  the  world, 
with  former  enemies  now  fast  friends  and 
formers  allies  now  our  adversaries,  it  is  hard 
sometimes  to  recall  or  even  believe  how- 
something  so  vast  and  inhuman  could  ever 
have  happened. 

The  museum  whose  construction  we  start 
today  will  remind  us  that  it  did  happen. 
Even  more  Important.  It  will  remind  us 
that— unless  we  are  vigilant  in  our  defense 
of  liberty  for  all— It  could  happen  again,  to 
any  of  us. 

Though  the  massive  tragedy  of  the  Holo- 
caust fell  upon  the  Jews  of  Europe,  this  will 
not  be  a  Jewish  museum.  Though  it  will  sit 
on  this  impressive  site  In  our  Nation's  cap- 
ital, it  will  not  l)e  an  American  museum. 

It  will  be  a  museum  about,  and  for,  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  It  will  speak  with  equal 
meaning  and  importance  to  us  all.  If  any  of 
us  are  faced  with  persecution,  none  of  us 
will  he  really  secure.  If  any  of  us  begin  to 
forget  what  happened  during  the  Holocaust, 
all  of  us  win  face  a  greater  risk  that  it  could 
happen  again. 

And  if  any  doubt  that  it  could,  I  would  ask 
them  to  turn  their  thoughts  at  this  hour  to 
Rome,  where  the  body  of  Leon  Klinghoffer 
is  about  to  arrive.  When  people  driven  by  ig- 
norance and  hate  continue  to  murder,  when 
people  like  Leon  Klinghoffer— whose  only 
crime  is  their  religion  or  color  or  ethnic 
orgin— continue  to  die,  then  it  can  happen 
again.  If  we  let  it. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  lend  my  efforts  in  a 
small  way  to  the  construction  of  this 
museum.  I  am  gratified  to  be  here  today,  to 
see  this  physical  evidence  of  how  far  cam- 
paign has  come  in  such  a  short  time. 

Our  task,  though,  is  only  Just  begun.  Let 
all  of  us  continue  to  work  together  until 
this  great  structure  is  completed.  Even  more 
important,  let  all  of  us  continue  to  work  to- 
gether to  create  a  world  in  which  the  hatred 
of  prejudice  and  the  threat  of  violence  will 
be  only  a  memory.  That  along  will  be  a 
truly  worthy  memorial  to  those  millions 
who  lost  their  lives  during  the  Holocaust. 
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Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley.  Majority  Whip  of 
THE  U.S.  House  or  Representatives 

Thank  you.  I  greet  you  on  this  solemn  oc- 
casion In  the  name  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
President  Reagan,  and  before  him.  Presi- 
dent Carter,  and  every  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
have  committed  themselves  to  this  great 
project.  This  project  of  remembrance,  this 
project  of  concern  for  the  most  dastardly 
single  act  ever  committed  against  a  people. 
It  has  been  asked  and  answered  many  times 
why  here,  amid  the  symbols  of  our  National 
life,  and  that  answer  has  been  given  by  Sec- 
retary Hodel  and  others. 

It  is  totally  fitting  that  we  who  celebrate 
the  freedom  and  the  sacred  character  of  in- 
dividual life  and  our  National  life  should 
find  it  on  the  shrines  of  our  own  District,  a 
memorial  to  remind  us  of  the  most  dastard- 
ly act  of  barbarism  and  prlmitivism  that  Is 
possible  In  humsinkind  as  well. 

It  is  per\erbial  that  memory  fades  and 
time  heals,  but  the  American  people  are  de- 
termined, by  the  erection  of  this  memorial, 
that  memory  will  not  fade,  nor  time  totally 
heal  the  understanding  of  what  the  Holo- 
caust was.  An  understanding  that  is  neces- 
sary for  generations  yet  unborn,  so  that 
there  can  be  a  common  determination  by 
free  people  everywhere  that  this  shall  never 
happen  again,  not  to  Jews,  not  in  Europe, 
not  to  any  people,  not  anywhere.  And  it  Is 
the  undertaking  of  the  American  people 
today  to  make  this  great  Museum  and  Me- 
morial a  reality  that  we  share  the  earth  of 
our  country  with  the  blessed  remains  of 
those  who  struggled  and  died  In  this  terrible 
and  unequalled  act  of  barbarism. 

We  are  thus  blending  the  past  to  the 
future  and  we  are  committing  ourselves  and 
our  people  to  see  that,  while  the  memory 
does  not  fade,  the  consciousness  of  what  has 
happened  prevents  it's  ever  happening 
again.  We  celebrate  today,  in  a  way,  this 
horrible  past,  not  just  so  that  it  not  happen 
again,  but  so  that  we  recognize  what  has  oc- 
cured and  we  undertake  to  remember,  not 
only  a  terrible  act  of  barbarism,  but  a  tri- 
umph of  the  human  spirit. 


lOSIF  BEGUN 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  WIRTH,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
the  plight  of  losif  Begun,  a  prisoner-of-con- 
science  in  the  Soviet  I  nion.  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues.  .Mr.  Begun  applied 
for  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in 
1971.  Permission  was  denied  and  Mr. 
Begun  was  stripped  of  his  job.  .As  the 
Soviet  (.(ivernment  would  not  empl()>  him 
Mr.  Begun  began  to  give  Hebrew  and 
Jewish  culture  lessons.  For  this  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  media  and  arrested  in  1977 
for  not  beinK  employed.  After  a  2-year  exile 
in  Siberia.  Mr  Begun  was  arrested  again 
for  returning  to  his  home  without  a  resi- 
dence permit.  Following  3  years  of  internal 
exile  and  a  brief  period  of  freedom.  losif 
Begun  was  arrested  for  a  third  time  on  No- 
vember 6.  1982.  Charged  with  anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda.'  Mr  Begun  was 
sentenced  to  7  years  in  a  labor  ramp  and  .5 
years  of  internal  exile,  the  maximum  possi- 
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ble  sfnli-nre.  Since  thai  umi.  iosif  Hejrun 
has  been  subjected  to  numerous  punish- 
ments and  has  required  hospitalization 

Mr.  Speaker.  losif  Beguns  siluatuin  is 
•r.uicative  of  the  broader  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  Over  the  past  5  years,  the  Soviet 
Government's  brutal  treatment  of  its 
Jewish  citizens  has  intensified.  The  level  of 
emigration  haj*  dr(ipp«*d  frjim  more  than 
50.000  in  1979  to  fewer  than  1.00(1  last  >ear. 
Soviet  Jews  applying  for  exit  visa>  are  sub- 
ject to  several  forms  of  persecution  Re- 
moved from  their  jobs,  often  beaten  and 
imprisoned,  these  brave  individuals  still 
struggle  for  basic  human  rights  The  right 
to  freely  leave  and  return  to  one's  counlry 
is  guaranteed  under  the  Helsinki  accords. 
to  which  the  Soviet  I'nion  is  a  signatorv 
We  must  protest  the  Soviet  Government  s 
continued  failure  to  meet  their  obligations 
as  a  partner  in  this  international  agree- 
ment. 

We  must  also  condemn  the  Soviet's  pro- 
gram de8ig:ned  to  crush  the  spirit  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  In  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  Jewish 
cultural  identification,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  arrested  many  who,  like  losif 
Begun,  teach  Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture  to 
those  interested  in  maintaininK  the  proud 
Jewish  tradition.  These  courageous  teach- 
ers are  portrayed  in  the  media  a.s  enemies 
of  the  state.  Following  their  arrests,  often 
on  trumped-up  charges,  they  are  often  sav- 
agely  beaten  by  K(.B  agents.  In  addition, 
an  official  anti-Jewish  propaganda  cam- 
paign is  coordinated  by  the  '  .Anti-Zionisi 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Public  '  Faced 
with  these  attacks.  Soviet  Jewry  is  sliding 
into  a  state  of  desperation — exacti.v  what 
the  Soviet  Government  wishes  to  achieve. 

To  demonstrate  ,America  s  commitment 
to  Soviet  Jews,  my  wife.  Wren,  and  2v  other 
wives  of  U.S.  Representatives  formed  the 
Congressional  Spouses'  Committee  of  21. 
One  of  their  projects  entails  adopting  a 
prisoner-of-conscience,  such  as  losif 
Begun.  Wren  and  the  other  20  members  of 
the  committee  correspond  with  these  coura- 
geous people  to  bolster  their  hopes  for  free- 
dom and  emigration.  The  committee  has 
asked  their  spouses  to  help  in  this  effort. 
Our  position  a*  representatives  of  the 
American  people  makes  it  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  we  vigorously  object  to  the  brutal 
treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Inion. 
Twenty  of  you  have  joined  me.  and  our 
spouses,  by  sending  letters  to  President 
iieagan  askmk'  him  ic  pressure  the  Soviet 
I  nion  to  re-pect  international  accords  and 
basic  human  rights  i  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  join  this  worthwhile  effort  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  lex!  of  my  letter  to 
President  Reagan  in  tne  RECORD  at  this 
time. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  October  22,  198S. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
77ie  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  you 
today  on  behalf  of  loslf  Begtin.  a  prisoner- 
of-conscience  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  branded  Mr.  Begun 
a  criminal  based  on  the  "crimes  "  of  teaching 
Hebrew,  studying  Jewish  history  and  cul- 
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ture,  and  seeking  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  None 
of  these  activities  are  criminal.  They  are 
basic  and  universally  recognized  human 
rights  which  are  protected  under  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
signatory. 

Mr.  Begun  was  sentenced  to  twelve  years 
at  imprisonment  and  internal  exile  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1983.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
subjected  to  periods  of  isolation  and  loss  of 
mail  and  commissary  privileges  for  offenses 
such  as  removing  his  shirt  during  an  exer- 
cise period.  Mr.  Begun's  wife  and  son  have 
not  been  permitted  to  visit  him  since  1982. 

It  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  protest  the 
immoral  and  illegal  treatment  of  losif 
Begun.  I  urge  you  to  emphasize  America's 
concern  for  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry— and 
in  particular  that  of  Mr.  Begun— during 
your  November  summit  meeting  with  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev.  It  is  essential 
that  we  show  our  support  for  these  brave  in- 
dividuals Imprisoned  for  following  their 
moral  and  religious  principles. 

With  best  wishes. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Timothy  E.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  must  real- 
ize that  our  concern  for  the  human  rights 
situation  in  their  nation  will  affect  our  dip- 
lomatic, political,  and  economic  relations. 
The  upcoming  Nummit  is  the  ideal  forum  to 
express  American  concern  and  for  this 
reason  1  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  call  to  President  Reagan.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews,  before  their  situation  deteriorates 
further. 


CONTAINER  CORPORATIONS 

GIFT     TO     THE     SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CCA  is  a  company  committed  to  environ- 
mental concerns  and  is  the  largest  recycler 
of  wastepaper  in  the  country,  and 

CCA  is  a  company  that  views  packaging  as 
an  essential  link  in  the  chain  that  moves 
products  from  manufacturer  to  consumers 
througout  all  aspects  of  the  economy,  and 

CCA  Is  a  company  committed  to  design  ex- 
cellence and  Innovation— and  it  was  this 
commitment  to  excellence  and  innovation 
that  Inspired  the  creation  of  the  long-run- 
ning ad  campaign  that  formed  the  comer- 
stone  of  CCAs  corporate  identity. 

For  more  than  50  years  CCA  used  ideas 
and  art  to  create  an  advertising  campaign 
which  distinguished  It  from  all  other  l)ox 
manufacturers  by  Its  innovation,  creativity 
and  longevity. 

Now,  after  sharing  this  art  collection  with 
communities  throughout  the  country  as  a 
traveling  exhibit  and  using  It  as  Its  corpo- 
rate advertising  campaign,  CCA  Is  donating 
the  entire  collection— 3U  pieces— to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Museum 
of  American  Art. 

This  collection  representing  the  work  of 
more  than  200  artisU.  will  now  be  shared 
with,  viewed  and  appreciated  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  years  to  come. 

Whereas,  Container  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  good  corporate  citizen,  a  major  em- 
ployer and  a  dedicated  patron  of  the  graph- 
ic and  modem  arts. 

We  hereby  acknowledge  the  donation  by 
Container  Corporation  of  America  of  Its 
entire  collection  of  corporate  advertising  art 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  National 
Museum  of  American  Art  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  a  special  exhibition  Octot>er  24, 
1985,  through  January  19,  1986,  and  to 
become  part  of  its  permanent  collection  in- 
cluding special  showings  and  regional  tours. 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22.  1985 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  rise  today  and  commend 
the  Container  Corp.  of  America  for  donat- 
ing their  advertising  art  collection  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  .Museum  of 
American  Art.  This  unique  collection  is 
made  up  of  311  original  pieces  of  art  com- 
missioned by  the  company  for  use  in  its  ad- 
vertising campaigns  spanning  the  last  30 
years. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  my 
commendation  of  the  Container  Corp.  of 
America's  contribution  to  "America's 
Attic." 

I  would  like  to  provide  for  my  colleagues' 
review,  a  proclamation  submitted  on  behalf 
of  Container  Corp.  of  America. 

Proclamation:  CCA  Art  Donation  to 
Smithsonian  Institution 

Whereas,  Container  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica (CCA)  a  company  founded  nearly  60 
years  ago  In  Chicago,  Illinois,  one  of  the 
largest  U.S.  producers  of  paperboard.  corru- 
gated shipping  containers  and  folding  pa- 
perboard cartons  with  annusLl  sales  of 
nearly  $2  billion,  and 

CCA  employs  11.000  people  domestically, 
operating  facll-'tes  In  Dolton,  Carol.  Stream, 
Addison  and  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
and  In  23  other  states,  and 


MEDICARE  BENEFITS  FOR  AIDS 
PATIENTS 


HCN.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  provide 
urgently  needed  Medicare  benefits  to  many 
individuals  suffering  from  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  [AIDS]. 

AIDS  patients  fall  victim  not  only  to  a 
dreaded  disease,  but  also  to  catastrophic 
medical  bills  at  a  time  when  they  are  least 
able  to  pay.  It  has  been  estimated  by  re- 
searchers at  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol that  the  average  cost  of  hospitalization 
totaled  $140,000  per  AIDS  patient.  This 
staggering  medical  bill  does  not  include  ex- 
penses for  outpatient,  nursing,  and  home 
health  care.  The  costs  to  care  for  AIDS  pa- 
tients tend  to  be  high  because  these  individ- 
uals often  require  successive  admissions  to 
hospitals,  longer  stays  due  to  severe  medi- 
cal complications,  more  intensive  nursing 
care,  and  higher  levels  of  pharmaceuticals, 
supplies,  and  special  equipment. 

Most  AIDS  patients  are  unable  to  afford 
such  astronomical  costs  for  nealth  care. 
Many  have  lost  private  health  insurance 
because  their  debilitating  condition  leaves 
them  unable  to  work.  Others  have  exhaust- 
ed their  insurance  coverage  because  of  the 
catastrophic    nature    of   their    illness.    And 
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many  may  be  unable  to  obtain  private 
health  insurance,  because  some  insurance 
companies  are  queHtioning  their  obligation 
to  provide  coverage  for  AIDS  patients. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
would  expedite  the  availabiltiy  of  Medicare 
benefiu  for  those  AIDS  patienU  who. 
under  current  law.  already  qualify  for  its 
coverage  by  virtue  of  their  disabled  status. 
AIDS  patienU,  who  are  unable  to  work  and 
have  contributed  the  requisite  number  of 
quarters  into  Social  Security,  are  eligible 
for  the  Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
[SSDI]  Program.  In  fact,  in  1983  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
added  AIDS  to  iU  list  of  qualifying  impair- 
ments for  disability  to  help  in  the  procews- 
ing  of  these  cases. 

Once  entitled  to  disability  benefits,  AIDS 
patients,  like  all  SSDI  recipients,  must  then 
wait  2  years  before  they  can  receive  Medi- 
care coverage.  Unfortunately,  individuals 
afflicted  with  this  terrible  disorder  often 
die  before  they  can  qualify  for  coverage. 

With  this  legislation,  many  AIDS  pa- 
tients would  be  assured  access  to  quality 
care  without  facing  the  threat  of  bankrupt- 
cy. The  bill  also  provides  desperately 
needed  assistance  to  localities  which  have 
been  carrying  the  financial  burden  of  pro- 
viding services  and  health  care  to  those  af- 
fected by  this  epidemic.  To  cope  with  the 
epidemic,  many  of  our  cities  are  drawing 
on  already  scarce  economic,  medical,  tech- 
nical, and  human  resources. 

This  bill  does  not  set  up  a  new  program 
or  confer  a  new  entitlement,  it  merely  as- 
sures that  AIDS  patienU  have  access  to 
Federal  health  benefiu  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  One  reason  for  initially  establish- 
ing this  lengthy  waiting  period  was  to 
ensure  that  Medicare  would  only  be  avail- 
able to  those  whose  disabilities  prove  to  be 
.severe.  There  is  no  question  that  AIDS  suf- 
ferers meet  this  condition— tragically,  no 
one  has  yet  recovered  from  this  fatal  dis- 
ease. 

Additionally,  the  legislation  would  allow 
the  Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary, 
at  his  or  her  discretion,  to  provide  reim- 
bursement for  experimental  treatments 
that  are  administered  as  part  of  an  ap- 
proved clinical  protocol.  Because  there  is 
no  known  treatment  for  .AIDS,  much  of  the 
medical  care  involves  therapies  that  are  ex- 
perimental. In  view  of  the  newness  of  this 
disorder,  its  fatal  effect,  and  the  uncertain- 
ties surrounding  its  treatment,  the  bill 
would  provide  important  fiexibility  to  the 
Secretary  to  determine  the  need  and  appro- 
priateness of  reimbursing  for  experimental 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  growing  number  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women,  from  all  »alkn  of  life 
are  suffering  from  this  frightcninif  disease. 

AIDS  knows  no  geographic  bounlnn. it 

has  afflicted  citizens  across  h.  .  .  ;ire 
country.  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment iMUst  assume  its  share  of  responsibil- 
ity to  guarantee  that  victims  of  this  epi- 
demic do  not  want  for  medical  care  be- 
cause they  lack  sufficient  resources.  The 
Congress  must  continue  to  demonstrate  its 
leadership    in    fighting   this   epidemic,    not 
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only  by  funding  research  and  public  educa- 
tion activities,  but  also  by  helping  provide 
needed  health  care  to  those  who  struggle 
daily  with  this  disease. 

H.R.  3602 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  waive,  for  5  years,  the  24-month 
waiting  period  for  medicare  eligibility  on 
the  basis  of  a  disability  In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals with  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  (AIDS),  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  5  YEAR  W  AlVKR  OF  24  MONTH  WAITING 
PERIOD  FOR  MKDU  ARE  El.UMBILITY 
FOR  INDIVIDI  Al-S  WITH  AIDS 

(a)  In  GfWERAL.— Section  226  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  426)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  subsection 
(i)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  sul)sectlon; 

■•(h)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  medically  deter- 
mined to  have  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  (AIDS)  and  who  files  an  applica- 
tion for  hospital  insurance  benefits  under 
part  A  of  title  XVIII  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied  as 
if- 

"(A)  In  paragraph  (2KA).  ',  and  has  for  24 
calendar  months  been  entitled  to,'  were  de- 
leted; 

■■(B)  In  paragraph  (2)(B),  ',  and  has  been 
for  not  less  than  24  months,'  were  deleted; 

■•(C)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)(ii),  '.  including 
the  requirement  that  he  has  been  entitled 
to  the  specified  benefits  for  24  months,' 
were  deleted; 

••(D)  in  the  matter  In  the  first  sentence 
following  subparagraoh  (C),  'first  month' 
were  substituted  for  twenty-fifth  month'; 
and 

••(E)  In  the  second  sentence,  'twenty- 
fourth'  were  deleted. 

•■(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  result  In  an 
individual  becoming  entitled  to  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVIU 
for  any  month  before  the  first  month  in 
which  the  individual  both— 

••(A)  is  medically  determined  to  have  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome,  and 

••(B)  has  filed  an  application  under  para- 
graph (1). 

•(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  in- 
dividual will  be  presumed  to  have  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS)  if  the 
Individual  has  been  diagnosed,  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  as 
having  such  disease. •'. 

(b>  ErrecTivz  Date  and  5- Year  Siinset.- 
The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  lake  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  that  begins  more  than  45  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  apply  to  ser^■ices  furnished  during  the 
five-year  period  beginning  on  that  first  day. 

SEC.    2     RECOGNIZING     ISE    OF    EXHERI.MENTAL 
TREATMENT  FOR  AIDS  PATIEN^TS 

(a)  In  General— Section  1862  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(j)  In  making  determinations  und'ir  sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  in  the  case  of  exper^es  in- 
curred for  items  and  services  furnished  in 
the  treatment  of  acquired  immune  deficien- 
cy syndrome  (AIDS),  the  SecreUry  shall 
take  into  account,  amd  find  as  reasonable 
and  necessary,  a  treatment  that  is  experi- 
mental In  nature  if  the  treatment  is  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  a  clinical  protocol  recognized 
as  appropriate  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  that  begins  more 
than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


HOUSTONIAN  OF  THE  YEAR- 
GEORGE  MITCHELL 


HON.  MICKEY  LEL4ND 

Of  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22.  1985 

.Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Houston  City  magazine  presented  their 
first  annual  Houstonian  of  the  Year  Award 
to  George  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
brought  four  competitive  universities  to- 
gether to  form  the  Houston  Area  Research 
Center.  He  developed  an  idyllic  urban 
center  called  the  Woodlands  and  has 
helped  to  preserve  Galveston's  past  and  to 
develop  its  resort  properties. 

George  Mitchell's  works  and  the  needs  of 
Houston  and  the  world  were  described  by 
the  magazine,  as  being  inextricably  en- 
twined. 

The  Houstonian  of  the  Year  Award  is 
presented  to  the  person  who.  in  the  maga- 
zine's view,  has  contributed  the  most  in  the 
past  year  to  the  Greater  Houston  communi- 
I am  particularly  pleased  to  congratulate 
George  Mitchell  on  this  honor  and  I  am 
therefore  submitting  for  the  RECORD  the 
October  issue  of  Houston  City  magazine. 
hotjstonian  of  the  year— george 
Mitchell 
(By  Tom  Overton) 
•We  at  Houston  City  are  proud  to  an 
nounce  the  recipient  of  our  first  annual 
Houstonian  of  the  Year  Award,  presented  to 
the  person  who.  in  our  view,  has  contributed 
the  most  in  the  past  year  to  the  greater 
Houston  community.  The  future  of  Houston 
will  be  tied  directly  to  those  precious  Indi- 
viduals who  care  about  the  quality  of  life 
here,  and  who  are  willing  to  share  their 
vision  and  hard  work  so  that  the  rest  of  us 
may  benefit.  We  can  think  of  no  one  who 
deserves  this  award  more  than  George 
Mitchell.  His  quiet  can-do  attitude  and  good 
works  continue  to  enrich  Houston  immeas- 
urably.—Lute  Harmon. 

George  Mitchell's  work  and  the  needs  of 
Houston  and  the  world  are  inextricably  en- 
twined. Unplanned  and  uncoordinated  ur- 
banization prompted  him  to  develop  an  idyl- 
lic urban  center  called  The  Woodlands.  He 
brought  four  major,  competitive  universities 
together  to  form  the  Houston  Area  Re- 
search Center  to  develop  technologies  that 
will  carry  Houston  into  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. And  by  spending  to  preserve  Galves- 
ton's past  and  develop  resort  properties,  he 
Is  doing  his  part  to  ensure  that  city's  future. 
Even  though  he  stands  to  profit  handsome- 
ly from  his  labor,  he  obviously  is  motivated 
by  something  more  noble  than  personal 
gain. 

A  modest,  self-effacing  man  who  speaks 
softly,  George  Mitchell  is  not  an  easily  rec- 
ognizable Houstonian.  Perhaps  that  is  be- 
cause he  doesn't  seek  congratulatory  public- 
ity and  can  hardily  be  described  as  flashy  or 
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flamboyant.  He  drives  himself  to  work, 
doesn't  wear  cowboy  boots  with  his  suits, 
doesn't  smoke  or  drawl,  and  drinks  In  ex- 
treme moderation.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  in  the  United  States  (depending  on 
oil  prices)  and  he  has  done  more  for  Hous- 
ton then  an  army  of  his  peers. 

Mitchell  grew  up  in  Galveston  during  its 
wild  days  of  gambling  and  prostitution.  He 
is  the  son  of  Savvas  Paraskivopoulis.  an  une- 
ducated but  ambitious  Greek  goatherd  who 
immigrated  to  this  country  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Paraskivopoulis  changed  his 
name  to  Mike  Mitchell,  the  name  of  a  rail- 
road boss  who  threatened  to  fire  him  be- 
cause Paraskivopoulis  was  too  hard  to  write. 
After  a  brief  stint  In  Houston  as  a  shoe- 
shine.  Mike  Mitchell  moved  to  Galveston 
and  opened  a  ^aunory  and  several  other 
businesses  while  raising  a  family.  Mitchell 
and  his  wife  scraped  and  saved  to  put  their 
children  through  college. 

While  a  student  at  Texas  A&M.  George 
Mitchell  sold  sandwiches  and  stationery, 
sometimes  making  as  much  as  $300  a  month 
while  studying  petroleum  engineering  and 
geology.  He  lettered  In  tennis  and  com- 
manded a  battalion  In  the  Aggie  Corps.  In 
1940.  Mitchell  graduated  at  the  top  of  his 
class  and  went  to  work  at  Amoco  for  $126  a 
month.  As  the  war  in  Europe  picked  up 
speed,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
picked  up  George  Mitchell,  who  at  age  23 
supervised  more  than  100  men  and  the  con- 
struction of  military  installations  along  the 
Gulf  Coast. 

After  the  war,  Mitchell  struck  out  on  his 
own.  He  lined  up  six  clients  who  each  paid 
him  $50  a  month  for  his  engineering  and  ge- 
ological services.  Mitchell  later  joined  his 
brother,  Johnny,  In  wlldcattlng  ventures. 
Johnny  had  the  ability  to  find  money,  but 
oil  had  eluded  him  until  joined  by  George, 
whose  background  in  petroleum  engineering 
and  geology,  plus  an  Interest  In  new  tech- 
nology, boosted  significantly  the  number  of 
producing  wells.  Johrmy,  George,  and  a 
family  friend,  Merlyn  Christie,  quickly  built 
a  successful  energy  company. 

Mitchell  Energy  made  many  profiuble 
discoveries,  but  the  biggest  came  In  1953. 
Acting  on  a  tip  from  a  Chicago  bookmaker. 
Mitchell  drilled  in  a  Wise  County  field  that 
was  a  graveyard  of  dry  holes.  He  used  new 
technology  that  fractured  rock  In  a  way 
that  allowed  more  trapped  or  •tlghf  gas  to 
escape.  The  Wise  County  find  ultimately 
became  the  source  of  about  10  percent  of 
the  natural  gas  used  by  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Mitchell  continued  to  built  the  company 
after  his  two  partners  sold  their  shares.  In 
1963,  Mitchell  Energy  moved  Into  real 
estate,  and  planning  for  The  Woodlands 
began.  Many  of  the  same  skeptics  who 
laughed  at  the  Idea  of  drUling  in  Wise 
County  were  certain  that  Mitchell  was  crazy 
to  build  a  •new  town'^  near  perfectly  suita- 
ble old  ones.  When  The  Woodlands  opened 
In  1975,  Forbes  magazine  asked  what  a 
smart  exploratlonlst  was  doing  In  real 
estate.  Indeed,  It  was  a  bad  time  for  real 
estate.  Inflation  and  mortgage  Interest  rates 
soared.  But  by  1979  it  was  clear  that  The 
Woodlands  was  a  success,  the  only  one  of 
thirteen  federally  guaranteed  'new  towns" 
to  make  it. 

The  Woodlands'  population  of  20,000  Is 
predicted  to  increase  to  180,000  by  the  year 
2000.  By  then,  Mitchell  hopes.  The  Wood- 
lands wUl  be  a  part  of  Houston,  which  will 
be  a  city  of  5  million  residents.  He  hopes 
Houston  also  will  include  Clear  Lake  and 
First  Colony,  along  with  other  communities 
forming  a  •string  of  pearls "  around  a  cen- 
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tral  core.  "As  the  whole  city  of  Houston 
grows  to  5  million  people  you  have  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  whole  city. "  he  says.  "You 
cant  let  these  hundreds  of  political  subdivi- 
sion say.  'To  hell  with  you.'  while  they  use 
Houston's  roads  and  airports  and  keep  our 
citizens  with  the  brains,  ability,  and  the  tax 
base." 

To  remain  healthy.  Houston  will  have  to 
do  more  than  maintain  Its  tax  base;  it  will 
have  to  further  diversify  Its  economy  and 
maintain  Its  technological  edge  in  the  oil 
business.  Mitchell  is  working  to  accomplish 
these  goals  through  the  Houston  Area  Re- 
search Center  (HARO.  a  consortium  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  Texas  A<kM.  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  and  Rice  University.  Uti- 
lizing regional  strengths— the  city's  promi- 
nence as  a  geosclence  center,  the  Texas 
Medical  Center.  Johnson  Space  Center- 
HARC  tackles  twenty-first  century  projects 
too  big  for  any  single  institution  or  the  pri- 
vate sector.  HARC  Is  currently  under  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  contract  to  design  com- 
ponents for  the  world's  largest  and  most  ad- 
vanced atom  smasher.  The  research  center 
also  seeks  to  develop  commercial  application 
for  lasers,  improvements  In  geosclence  tech- 
nologies, and  Includes  a  center  to  study  pop- 
ulation growth. 

HARC  will  find  another  void  In  Houston's 
economic  picture:  that  of  providing  venture 
capital  for  medical  and  space  technology 
companies.  "We  are  working  on  a  project 
called  Cardiovascular  Systems."  he  says. 
"This  company  is  getting  ready  to  go  into 
production  of  a  device  that  recirculates 
blood  during  a  heart  bypass  operation.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  blood,  but  with  this  device 
about  93  percent  of  the  blood  Is  salvaged  at 
the  point  of  the  operation  so  you  don't  need 
as  many  transfusions,  which  is  a  very  Impor- 
tant thing  when  you  think  about  AIDS, 
hepatitis,  and  everything  else." 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  couch  in  his 
Qowntown  office.  Mitchell  leans  forward 
with  intensity  as  he  describes  his  vision  of 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  in  the  next  century 
and  beyond.  But  by  the  year  2000.  all  of 
Galveston's  1.200  historical  buildings  will 
have  been  restored  (currently,  only  about 
200  have  been  saved).  George  and  Cynthia 
Mitchell  have  used  their  own  funds  to  re- 
store the  Tremont  Hotel,  to  open  the  Went- 
letrap  Restaurtmt.  sind  to  restore  other 
buildings  on  The  Strand.  Mitchell  Energy 
and  Development  owns  half  of  the  San  Luis 
(a  luxury  hotel  that  says  something  about 
Mitchell's  desires  for  the  island)  and  Is  de- 
veloping a  couple  of  subdivisions. 

He  says  oil  has  a  good  future  In  Houston 
for  the  next  30  or  40  years,  although  it  will 
never  be  what  it  was  in  the  Seventies.  Natu- 
ral gas.  however,  is  the  fuel  of  the  future. 
There  is  plenty  of  It,  it  is  cheap,  clean,  and 
efficient.  Mitchell  notes  that  coal  presents 
serious  environmental  problems  such  as  acid 
rain,  and  that  cries  from  environmentalists 
will  only  get  louder.  Nuclear  energy,  he 
says,  Is  out  because  of  regulatory  problems, 
its  cost,  and  because  "no  one  knows  how  to 
dispose  of  the  plants  and  spent  fuel  yet." 

Exotic  methods  of  getting  energy— oil 
from  shale,  the  Grea>,  Plains  Gasification 
Project,  liquid  natural  gas  from  foreign 
sources— have  been  put  on  the  back  burner. 
"So."  Mitchell  concludes,  "oil  and  gas  and 
conservation  are  the  l>est  hopes  we  have  for 
the  next  25  or  30  years." 

Mitchell  is  worried  about  the  amount  of 
oil  Imported  to  the  U.S.,  not  because  he  Is  in 
the  business  of  selling  domestic  crude,  but 
for  national  security  reasons.  The  United 
States  is  currently  Importing  about  five  nll- 
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lion  barrels  a  day— about  33  percent  of  all 
the  oil  we  use— from  the  Mideast.  By  1989 
or  1990.  imports  are  expected  to  increase  to 
seven  million  barrels  or  45  percent  of  all  we 
use.  In  spite  of  the  current  glut  and  low 
prices.  Mitchell  warns  the  OPEC  will  be 
back  in  firm  control  by  1990.  If  there  were 
another  embargo,  the  U.S.  could  make  up 
the  five  million  barrels  a  day  with  domestic 
production— "but  it  would  take  us  fifteen 
years  to  reach  that  If  we  doubled  the 
number  of  wells  in  production  today."  he 
warns. 

The  price  of  oil  per  barrel,  however,  is  too 
low  to  encourage  domestic  exploration,  a 
business  that  generally  results  in  two  pro- 
ducing wells  of  every  ten  drilled.  Mitchell 
believes  that  Imports  of  oil  should  be  held 
to  18  percent  of  what  we  use.  and  that  the 
oil  Industry  needs  tax  Incentives,  much  like 
the  real  estate  industry  has  with  its  mort- 
gage interest  deductions. 

Another  potential  problem  facing  Hous- 
ton and  all  of  Texas  is  the  possibility  of  po- 
litical turmoil  in  Mexico.  What  would 
happen  to  the  economy  if  suddenly  illegal 
inunigratlon  tripled  or  quadrupled?  In 
August  a  seminar  conducted  at  The  Wood- 
lands brought  authorities  from  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  including  former  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter,  to  discuss  population- 
related  issues. 

In  spite  of  all  he  has  accomplished  and  his 
vision  of  the  future.  George  Mitchell  cannot 
solve  all  the  world's  problems.  Politics, 
power,  and  money  will  most  likely  compli- 
cate practical  solutions  to  common  prob- 
lems. But  at  least  Houston  has  a  global 
thinker  who  Is  setting  an  example. 
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soccer  tournament,  an  f  »kf()b«Tfe«t.  and  ihi 
celebration  of  (ierman-Amrriran  Dav. 

As  these  commemorative  event*  wind 
down,  the  Liederkranz  will  undoubtedly 
continue  in  its  role  ax  an  intefcral  pari  of 
the  Reading  community  and  a  home  away 
from  home  for  the  many  (ierman-Ameri- 
cans  in  our  area.  I  wish  the  Liederkranz 
continued  life  and  growth  as  it  embarkx  on 
ita  second  centurv. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  READING 
LIEDERKRANZ 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  the 
Reading  Liederkranz  on  its  100th  anniver- 
sary, its  membership  has  planned  a 
number  of  events  to  commemorate  this  im- 
portant occasion,  and  the  celebration  will 
culminate  with  an  anniversary  concert  and 
dinner  on  November  9,  1985. 

The  Liederkranz.  a  German  Singing  and 
Sport  Society,  was  founded  on  July  23, 
1885.  It  orginally  served  solely  as  a  singing 
society,  but,  in  response  to  the  growing 
influx  of  Germans  into  the  Reading  area,  it 
soon  became  the  hub  of  Reading's  German 
coummunity.  While  the  Liederkranz's 
famous  choir  has  justifiably  received  a 
large  amount  of  attention,  its  social  club  is 
also  quite  popular.  It  has.  as  well,  fii-lded 
successful  soccer  teams  for  decades. 

The  invaluable  contributionM  ..f  tivrmnn- 
to  the  development  of  our  Niitm.'i  nn 
widely  recognized.  The  Liederkranz  contin- 
ues this  tradition  with  its  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  Reading  area.  In  k-tpitiii: 
with  century-old  practice,  the  Liedtrkran.' 
strives  to  perpetuate  (Jermanir  folk  rulture 
and  traditions  and  to  promote  nolidarity 
between  Germans  and  Americans.  Its  100th 
anniversary  has  been  observed  with  a  vari- 
ety of  festivities,  including  a  saengerfest,  b 


HISTORY  OP  THE  ABM  TREATY 
REINTERPRETATION;  THE 
SHORT  COURSE 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  had  an  interesting  article  today  on 
the  history  of  the  Reagan  adminlNtration's 
reinterpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
thought  the  article  might  be  useful  in  light 
of  a  related  hearing  in  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  today  and  in  light  of  the 
President's  upcoming  Hummit  with  Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

One  subject  that  seemed  to  be  on  the 
minds  of  our  NATO  allies,  when  many  of 
us  met  with  them  at  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly meeting  in  San  Francisco  last  week, 
was,  of  course,  the  summit,  but  also  Star 
Wars  and  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Since  I'm  certain  that  this  issue  is  also 
on  the  minds  of  my  colleagues,  I  thought 
the  Post's  article  would  r.iake  good  back- 
ground reading. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  22,  1985) 

ABM  Reinterpretation:  A  Quick  Study 

Young  Lawyer's  New  Look  at  1972  Pact 

Triggers  Controversy 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Early  last  month,  in  what  might  have 
seemed  Just  another  document  review  by 
Just  another  government  lawyer,  the  De- 
fense Department  asked  former  New  York 
assistant  district  attorney  Philip  Kunst)erg 
to  read  the  fine  print  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant arms  control  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union— the 
Antlballistic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972. 

Kunsberg.  35.  whose  background  Includes 
battles  against  pomographers  and  the 
Mafia  but  no  arms  control  experience,  spent 
less  than  a  week  studying  secret  records  of 
the  ABM  negotiations.  His  conclusions,  out- 
lined in  a  19-page  report,  have  triggered  an 
uproar  in  Washington  and  Moscow  by  lead- 
ing to  a  reinterpretation  of  the  treaty— and 
reversing  the  legal  positions  of  four  U.S. 
presidents,  including  President  Reagan— to 
allow  nearly  unlimited  development  and 
testing  of  the  components  of  Reagan's  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative,  the  so-called  "Star 
Wars"  shield  against  nuclear  missiles. 

What  seemed  at  first  glance  to  be  an  ob- 
scure Issue  of  treaty  Interpretation— intrigu- 
ing mostly  to  lawyers— has  l)ecome  a  central 
question  affecting  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
arms  policy.  Star  Wars  and  the  summit 
meeting  next  month  between  Reagan  and 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

The  Kunsberg  conclusions,  modified  and 
embraced  as  administration  policy,  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union's  preeml- 
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nent  objective  at  the  sununlt  and  arms  talks 
under  way  In  Geneva— curbing  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic defense  program.  The  Soviets  have  de- 
scribed such  curbs  as  their  essential  require- 
ment for  any  superpower  of  agreement  in 
limiting  offensive  nuclear  missiles. 

Kunsberg's  unlikely  entrance  into  global 
power  politics  began  last  spring  when  he 
was  hired  as  a  Pentagon  staff  lawyer  by 
Fred  C.  IkJe.  undersecretary  of  defense  for 
policy,  and  Richard  N.  Perle.  assistant  secre- 
tary for  international  security  policy.  l>oth 
SUr  Wars  advocates.  One  of  his  first  tasks 
in  early  May  was  to  analyze  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  gauge  its  impact  on  strategic  de- 
fenses. 

The  traditional  Interpretation  of  the 
treaty  accepted  by  the  United  States  since 
its  signing  and  ratification  by  the  Senate 
during  the  Nixon  administration— and  re- 
peated in  reports  to  Congress  by  every  ad- 
ministration since— had  been  that  the  pact 
bans  "testing"  and  "development"  of  mobile 
and  space-based  ABM  weapons  based  on 
■  new  physical  principles"  such  as  laser 
beams,  directed  energy  weapons  and  the 
other  exotic  technology  of  Star  Wars. 

The  ban  is  not  flatly  sUted  in  the  treaty 
but  Is  based  on  the  cumulative  evidence  of 
several  phrases  and  statements,  some  am- 
biguous. Reagan.  In  unveiling  his  SDI  dream 
on  March  23.  1983.  had  promised  that  Star 
Wars  would  be  conducted  "consistent  with 
our  obligations"  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Nevertheless,  trying  to  fit  Star  Wars 
within  the  treaty  restrictions  had  become 
increasingly  problematic  as  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram moved  closer  to  a  phase  requiring 
technical  testing  of  potential  components. 
In  April  the  administration  offered  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  that  distressed  arms 
control  advocates.  In  a  report  to  Congress, 
the  Pentagon  argued  that  major  Star  Wars 
tests  planned  in  coming  years  would  Involve 
only  restricted  "sutxiomponents  "  of  systems, 
or  would  be  tested  against  satellites  in  space 
Instead  of  incoming  rockets,  and  thus  not 
violate  ABM  stipulations. 

As  Kunsberg  began  his  review,  however, 
he  was  astonished  by  the  rather  large  gap 
between  what  the  treaty  said  and  what  was 
attributed  to  It. "  according  to  a  source  fa- 
miliar with  Kunsberg's  thinking.  His  sugges- 
tion that  the  treaty  might  allow  even  more 
room  for  Star  Wars  was  followed  by  a  re- 
quest from  Perle  In  early  September  to  have 
Kuiisberg  examine  more  closely  the  record 
of  treaty  negotiations  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  backing  for  the  widely  accepted  restric- 
tions on  "exotic"  ABM  systems  such  as 
those  now  contemplated  for  U.S.  strategic 
defenses. 

There  was  no  doubt,  according  to  Kuns- 
l)erg's  subsequent  report,  which  included  ex- 
tracts of  the  negotiating  record,  that  the 
United  States  had  sought  a  tight  ban  on 
"exotic"  ABM  systems  of  the  future  except 
for  those  (unlike  Star  Wars)  In  a  fixed  land- 
based  mode.  But  Kunsberg  concluded  that 
the  Soviets  had  never  agreed  and.  to  the 
contrary,  consistently  rejected  the  broad 
ban  advocated  by  the  United  States.  Kuns- 
berg did  not  interview  any  of  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators, but  drew  his  conclusions  from  the 
written  record. 

Perle  almost  fell  off  the  chair"  when  pre- 
sented with  Kunsberg's  report,  the  assistant 
secretary  later  remarked.  Suddenly  most  of 
the  problems  posed  for  future  Star  Wars 
"testing"  and  "development"  by  the  ABM 
Treaty  .seemed  of  doubtful  validity,  and 
Kunsberg"s  analysis  even  questioned  wheth- 
er Star  Wars  "deployment""  would  be  curbed 
by  the  treaty. 
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Perle  and  the  Defense  Department  lost  no 
time  In  presenting  their  dramatic  new  find- 
ings about  the  ABM  Treaty  restrictions  to 
an  interagency  committee.  The  new  Penta- 
gon position  seized  the  attention  of  officials 
concerned  with  arms  negotiation  policy, 
who  quickly  understood  the  large-scale  sig- 
nificance of  the  "new  interpreUtion"  for 
SDI.  the  ABM  Treaty  and  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions on  the  eve  of  the  summit. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  called 
in  the  newly  Installed  SUte  Department 
legal  adviser.  Abraham  D.  Sofaer,  47.  who 
came  to  Washington  this  summer  after  six 
years  as  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  New 
York  City.  Charged  by  Shultz  with  sti'dying 
the  issue.  Sofaer  began  his  review  of  the  ne- 
gotiating record  as  maintained  in  Foggy- 
Bottom.  In  addition,  he  held  lengthy  discus- 
sions with  Paul  H.  Nitze.  the  administra- 
tion's senior  arms  control  adviser  and  the 
only  senior  member  of  the  1972  ABM  nego- 
tiating team  still  in  govemn.cnt. 

Sofaer  found  the  Pentagon  report  to  be 
more  opinion  than  analysis  but.  after  sever- 
al all-night  bouts  of  study,  reached  a  conclu- 
sion close  to  that  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. He  concluded  that  the  U.S.  negotiat- 
ing team  had  tried- but  failed— to  convince 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  future  "devices" 
which  might  be  Invented  to  do  the  antimis- 
sile job. 

Sofaer  also  concluded  that  while  the 
treaty  does  not  ban  testing  or  development 
of  space-based  futuristic  ABM  systems, 
unlike  the  Pentagon  he  concluded  It  does 
ban  their  "deployment." 

Sofaer"s  conclusions  were  reported  to 
Nltze  and  Shultz  in  a  series  of  memos,  the 
most  extensive  and  authoritative  of  them  on 
Thursday.  Oct.  3. 

The  following  day.  Oct.  4.  the  administra- 
tions  high-level  Special  Arms  Control 
Policy  Group  'SACG)  met  to  discuss  the 
issue  at  the  White  House  under  chairman- 
ship of  White  House  national  security  af- 
fairs adviser  Robert  C.  McFarlane.  During 
this  meeting,  according  to  Informed  sources, 
Pentagon  representatives  accepted  Sofaer's 
position,  rather  thin  their  broader  one. 

The  discussion  moved  toward  acceptance 
of  the  Sofaer  position  as  new  government 
policy,  several  sources  said,  though  no 
formal  agreement  was  reached.  There  are 
conflicting  reports  about  whether  there  was 
a  consensus  around  the  table. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  late-afternoon 
meeting,  McFarlane  ordered  a-  new  position 
paper  written  to  discuss  a  new  legal  position 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  that  relieves  the  United 
States  of  most  of  the  restrictions  on  Star 
Wars.  At  least  some  of  those  present  expect- 
ed to  thrash  out  the  Issues  further  in  con- 
nection with  preparation  of  this  paper. 

All  this  had  taken  place  in  secret,  without 
the  knowledge  of  even  well-informed  people 
outside  government.  Last  month,  when  the 
former  counsel  to  the  ABM  Treaty  negotia- 
tions. John  D.  Rhinelander.  was  asked  by  a 
journalist  about  rumors  of  a  new  treaty  In- 
terpretalon.  he  advised  his  caller  that  "this 
is  too  ridiculous  to  take  seriously"  and 
promptly  forgot  about  It. 

The  shift  became  public  In  a  way  that  Is 
still  a  puzzle  to  many  In  government,  on  a 
"Meet  the  Press"  Interview  with  McFarlane 
Oct.  6.  In  response  to  a  question  from 
Marvin  Kalb  which  did  not  mention  the 
ABM  Treaty.  McFarlane  volunteered  the 
\iew  that  "testing '"  and  "development"  of 
ABMs  based  on  "new  physical  concepts"  is 
"approved  and  authorized  by  the  treaty" 
rather  than  banned. 

This  stanling  pronouncement  by  a  high 
official,  almost  a  ISO-degree  reversal  of  the 
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longstanding  U.S.  position  on  the  lreal>. 
was  a  shock  to  the  ABM  Treaty's  negotia- 
tors and  other  arms  control  advocates,  to 
U.S.  allies  in  Europe  and  arms  control- 
minded  memljers  of  Congress. 

When  Gerard  C.  Smith,  chief  negotiator 
of  the  1972  treaty  and  a  well-respected  vet- 
eran of  six  administrations,  learned  that 
McParlane's  pronouncement  was  a  serious 
expression  of  policy  rather  than  a  mistake, 
he  denounced  the  new  interpretation  as  er- 
roneous and  said  it  would  "make  a  dead 
letter  "  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

In  an  interview,  Smith  questioned  "the 
whole  idea  of  searching  the  [negotiating] 
record"  for  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  He 
said  that.  whUe  some  of  the  final  language 
was  ""not  the  best."  it  was  clear  to  him  and 
other  U.S.  negotiators  that  the  Soviets  ex- 
plicitly agreed  to  tight  limits  on  future 
""exotic"  ABM  systems  such  as  those  envis- 
aged in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

Smith  said  the  most  Important  negotia- 
tions on  this  point  took  place  in  a  "'working 
group"  headed  by  Sidney  Greyl)eal  for  the 
United  States  and  a  then  little-known 
Soviet  official  named  "Viktor  Karpov.  who 
went  on  to  be  chief  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tor for  Moscow  in  1979-83  is  chief  Soviet  ne- 
gotiator at  the  current  offensive  and  space 
arms  talks  in  Geneva. 

Greyl)eal  was  reported  by  Smith  and 
others  to  be  certain  that  the  Soviets  clearly 
agreed  ir  the  working  group  to  ban  "test- 
ing" and  ""development"  of  space-based  and 
other  ""mobile"  ABMs  based  on  exotic  tech- 
nology. (Greyt>eal  declined  to  be  Interviewed 
on  this  matter.)  Prof.  Albert  Camesale,  a 
dean  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Pol- 
itics at  Harvard  University,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Greybeal-Karpov  working 
group,  said  In  an  inten'lew  that  his  under- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  negotiations  was 
that  space-based  exotic  weapons  could  not 
be  tested  or  developed. 

"Any  other  interpretation  doesn't  make 
sense,"  Camesale  said. 

Retired  Lt.  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison,  who 
was  the  senior  military  official  on  the  U.S. 
ABM  negotiating  delegation,  said  in  an 
interview  he  was  deeply  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  Issue  because  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  determined  to  leave 
room  for  "research  and  research-testing "  in 
case  "exotic "  ABMs  such  as  lasers  could 
someday  l)e  developed. 

"Nowhere  did  I  understand  that  we  re- 
tained the  right  to  development  and  full- 
scale  testing  of  new  systems."  Allison  said. 
He  added.  "I  didn't  have  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  the  So\'leu  had  approved. 
If  there  had  been  any  doubt  you  can  be  sure 
we  would  have  announced  It." 

Of  the  members  of  the  former  U.S.  negoti- 
ating team,  only  Nltze  was  consulted  by 
Kunsberg.  Sofaer  or  other  U.S.  officials  In 
connection  with  the  reinterpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Sofaer's  poaitlon  Is  that  the 
U.S.  negotiators  may  have  sincerely  believed 
they  had  a  So%1et  agreement,  but  that  the 
record  is  devoid  of  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Sofaer  has  also  said,  though,  that  the 
record  is  Incomplete:  new  dociunents  were 
still  coming  to  light  even  after  his  report 
that  galvanized  the  government. 

Nltze'8  position,  as  a  senior  official  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  Internal  deliberations.  Nltze  de- 
clined to  make  a  public  statement  of  what 
he  believed  the  treaty  to  provide  when  It 
was  signed  In  1972  or  what  he  has  come  to 
believe  now. 

However,  sources  close  to  him  said  Nitae  is 
now  convinced  that  the  Soviet  delegation  re- 
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Jected  U.S.  efforts  to  ban  'testing"  and  de- 
velopment" of  exotic  ABMs.  though  they 
did  agree  that  "deploynient"  would  have  to 
be  negotiated  by  the  two  sides. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  internal  debate 
six  weeks  ago.  Nitze  is  reported  to  have 
taken  the  position  that,  legalities  aside,  the 
most  vital  job  of  the  administration  was  to 
■keep  faith"  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  previously  presented  to  U.S.  allies. 
Congress  and  the  public.  Nitze  appears  to 
have  been  the  driving  force  behind  Shultz 
proposal,  ultimately  accepted  by  Reagan  in 
a  showdown  White  House  meeting  Oct.  U, 
that  the  "new"  ABM  interpretation  be  ac 
cepted  by  the  administration  as  a  matter  of 
law,  but  that  the  ■old"  ABM  interpretation 
restricting  Star  Wars  testing  and  develop- 
ment be  reUlned  as  a  matter  of  administra- 
tion policy. 

The  final  decision,  signed  by  Reagan  ac- 
cording to  official  sources,  did  not  say  how 
long  he  would  continue  to  observe  the  'old 
interpretation'  Since  it  is  now  judged  to  be 
valid  only  as  a  matter  of  presidential  policy, 
rather  than  as  treaty  law,  it  could  be  pre- 
sumably be  abandoned  whenever  conven- 
ient. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  little  to  say 
as  the  'new  interpretation"  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  became  a  matter  of  public  debate  In 
Washington,  begtm  to  warm  to  the  subject 
l&tc  l&st  week. 

The  chief  of  the  Soviet  general  staff,  Mar- 
shal Sergei  F.  Akhromeyev,  accused  the 
Reagan  administration  of  'deliberate 
deceit'  in  reinterpreting  the  ABM  Treaty. 
In  a  Pravda  article,  Akrohmeyev  charged 
McParlane  with  having  'distorted  the  es- 
sence of  the  treaty  "  by  "trying  to  substanti- 
ate the  lawfulness  of  experiments"  that 
would  lead  to  a  space-based  ABM. 

Among  the  several  mysteries  remaining 
about  the  administration's  reinterpretation 
of  the  1972  treaty  is  why  the  issue  came  to 
the  fore  now,  when  the  Star  Wars  program 
is  still  about  five  years  away  from  breaking 
though  the  bounds  of  the  treaty  as  previ- 
ously interpreted,  at  least  as  the  treaty's 
prohibitions  have  l)een  applied  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  inter- 
pretation said  the  timing  was  essentially  a 
coincidence  caused  by  the  "fresh  look "  at 
the  evidence  by  the  two  new  government 
lawyers.  Others,  Including  a  senior  White 
House  official,  said  the  Issue  arose  now  be- 
cause "people  are  staking  out  their  ground" 
for  the  long  term  before  the  Reagan-Gorba- 
chev summit. 

Some  In  the  administration  are  "very 
nervous"  that  Reagan  might  agree  to  some 
restraints  on  SDI  in  his  meeting  with  Gor- 
bachev and  are  moving  to  forestall  such  a 
possibility  by  reinterpreting  the  ABM 
Treaty  now,  this  official  said. 

On  the  other,  and  at  the  moment  the 
losing,  side,  the  official  said,  are  those  who 
still  hope  for  compromise  with  Gorbachev 
on  SDI  as  the  essential  building  block  of  a 
broad  U.S.-Sovlet  agreement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  strike  a 
blow  for  honesty  in  budgeting. 

I  urge  my  collea(fuef  to  support  removing 
the  transportation  trust  funds  from  the 
uniHed  budget  because  self-financing,  defi- 
cit-proof trust  funds,  do  not  belong  in  the 
general  fund  budget. 

Trust  funds  were  brought  into  the  gener- 
al budget  in  1967  to  help  finance  the  Viet- 
nam war— and  tomorrow  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  correct  this  mistake,  l^et's 
use  our  dedicated  transportation  trust  fund 
dollars  to  build  better  highway,  aviation, 
and  transit  systems  ."or  America— not  to 
build  up  misleading  surpluses  that  mask 
the  real  budget  deficit. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  TRUST 
FTTNDS  DON'T  BELONG  IN  THE 
GENERAL  BUDGET 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  STANISLAUS  MEDICAL  SO- 
CIETY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 
Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
22,    1985,    the    SUnislaus    Medical    Society 
will  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of  iU 
founding  in  1910. 

The  purposes  of  the  society  are  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine,  while  conserving  and  protecting 
the  public  health.  It  was  organized  by  Dr. 
WJ.  Wilhite  and  Dr.  B.F.  Surryhne  among 
the  small  number  of  doctors  practicing 
medicine  in  the  area  in  1910.  Since  that 
time,  the  scK-iety  has  grown  to  its  present 
membership  of  over  400,  and  has  contribut- 
ed immeasurably  to  the  quality  of  medical 
care  in  Stanislaus  County  through  educa- 
tion, training,  and  support. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  officers 
of  the  Stanislaus  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Boddie  and  Dr.  RiU  M.  Chafkin. 
and  all  of  its  members  on  the  occasion  of 
its  75th  anniversary.  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Stanislaus  County.  I  would  like 
to  salute  the  society  for  all  that  it  has  done 
to  improve  medical  care  in  our  community 
over  the  years. 


October  22,  1985 

The  achievements  of  the  West  San  Gabri- 
el Valley  Consortium  speak  for  themselves. 
In  fiscal  year  1985,  686  residents  of  the  San 
(•abriel  Valley  were  placed  in  job-related 
training  provided  by  the  consortium.  The 
earnings  of  graduates  of  the  training  pro- 
gram exceeded  over  $3.3  million,  a  figure 
based  on  current  hourly  wages  for  those 
placed  on  jobs. 

The  consortium  has  begun  to  institute 
new  programs  to  complement  its  successful 
job  training  program.  The  consortium  is 
now  pursuing  the  practice  of  taking  their 
trainees  off  wi.-lfare  rolls  when  they  are 
placed  in  suitable  training  occupations. 
Also,  the  consortium  has  instituted  a 
Summer  Youth  ^]mployment  Program  for 
1,400  low-income  youth  in  its  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  organizations  such  as  the 
West  San  (iabriel  Valley  Consortium 
should  be  commended  for  the  outstanding 
contributions  they  make  to  the  community. 
As  chairman  of  the  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
I^abor  Committee,  which  has  primary  over- 
sight responsibilities  over  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  I  have  worked  with  job 
training  programs  throughout  the  country. 
From  my  work  with  tne  West  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Consortium.  I  know  their  program 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  I 
am  sure  thai  the  consortium  will  continue 
its  fine  work  in  serving  the  San  (iabriel 
Valley.  It  is  my  hope  that  other  organiza- 
tions will  follow  the  lead  of  the  consorti- 
um, and  provide  needed  job  training  and 
placement  to  help  solve  this  country's 
severe  unemployment  problem. 


October  22,  1985 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  SHUSTER.   Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
House   considers   reconcilation    tomorrow. 


CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  WEST  SAN  GABRIEL 
VALLEY  CONSORTIUM 

HON.  MAHHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  West  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Consortium  for  its  work  in  the  training 
and  job  placement  of  welfare  recipients, 
poverty  persons,  older  workers,  the  handi- 
capped, refugees,  and  displaced  workers. 
Their  job  training  and  placement  programs 
since  its  inception  in  1976  ha'e  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  my  district  and  to 
the  cities  the  consortium  serves,  which  in- 
clude Alhambra.  Rell  (hardens.  Montebello. 
Monterey  Park.  Rosemead.  San  Gabriel, 
and  Temple  City. 


BUDGET  QUACKERY 

HON.  WIU1\M  LLHM\.N 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  LEIIMA.N  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  Miami  Herald  editorial  very  clearly 
sums  up  the  Gramm-Rudman  plan  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  The  editorial  is  on 
Urget  in  calling  this  legislation  quackery. 
As  such  it  will  only  dplay  rational  and  real- 
istic approaches  to  solving  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  must  have  the  com- 
mitment and  the  courage  to  devise  a  plan 
that  will  confront  the  difficult  choices  now 
before  us  rather  than  abdicate  our  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  as  legislators. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing editorial: 

I  Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  Oct.  15,  1985) 
BtTDcrr  Qdackery 

Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  House?  The  U.S. 
Senate  has  sent  over  a  deficit-reduction  bill 
that's  badly  in  need  of  one.  Not  even  major 
surgery  could  make  this  bill  viable.  It  would 
be  better  off  dead. 

The  Senate's  bill,  you'll  recall,  requires 
trimming  $36  billion-plus  off  projected  Fed- 
eral deficits  each  year  through  1991,  when 
the  deficit  theoretically  would  vanish  alto- 
gether. 


Ordinarily  such  deficit  reductions  might 
be  achieved  through  lower  spending,  highe; 
taxes,  or  some  combination  of  the  two.  With 
the  tax-increase  route  blocked  by  President 
Reagan's  opposition  and  veto  power,  howev- 
er, budget  cuts  inevitably  will  be  the 
method  used  the  most. 

If  Congress,  cant  decide  where  to  trim, 
moreover,  the  bill  mandates  automatic  cuts 
across  the  board,  with  two  types  of  spending 
spared:  Social  Security  and  interest  on  the 
$2  trillion-plus  national  debt. 

There's  the  rub.  Together  the  two  exempt 
categories  account  for  40  percent  of  the 
budget.  This  means  that  100  percent  of  the 
cutting  would  be  done  in  the  other  60  per- 
cent of  the  budget,  which  includes  the  mili- 
tary. Given  the  Pentagon's  clout,  there's 
every  reason  to  believe  that  other  Federal 
programs  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  cuts. 

It's  easy  to  dismiss  those  other  categories 
of  Federal  spending  as  social  of  Federal 
spending  as  "social  programs,"  a  label  that 
evokes  visions  of  do-good  bureaucrats  and 
welfare  queens.  When  the  cutting  actually 
begins,  however,  it'll  be  obvious  that  there's 
more  than  fat  in  the  Dudget's  socalled  dis- 
cretionary spending.  What's  more,  if  a  reces- 
sion hiu  between  now  and  1991— and  odds 
are  that  one  will— counter-cyclical  spending 
such  as  unemployment  benefits  may  prove 
impossible  to  contain,  much  less  to  reduce. 

This  whole  approach  is  quackery.  It's  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  conscious  exercise  of 
the  rational  judgmetn  requiied  to  sort 
through  national  priorities  and  make  tough, 
politically  risky  decisions.  Sooner  or  later, 
this  sorting-through  will  have  to  be  done. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chances  are  good 
that  the  Senate  bill's  year-to-year  method 
of  reducing  the  deficit,  if  it  ever  worked  at 
all.  would  come  undone  quickly.  As  the 
budget  cutting  moved  closer  to  the  bone, 
the  fragile  congressiona'  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  this  appro8u;h  would  be  ever  harder 
to  sustain. 

This  bill's  ultimate  danger,  then,  is  the 
same  as  with  other  forms  of  quackery:  that 
experimenting  with  this  purported  panacea 
will  ser\"e  only  to  delay  administering  the 
bitter  medicines  that  really  work.  The 
House  therefore  ought  to  reject  it,  lest  the 
American  people  be  fooled  into  thinking 
that  the  Federal  deficit  fever  actually  has 
been  cured. 


WORLD  WAR  II  HERO  DESERVES 
RECOGNITION 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22.  1985 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakote.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  summer  I  met  Sam  Sortland 
from  .Ambrose,  ND.  He  was  asked  to  re- 
count some  of  his  experiences  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  World  War  II  at  POW/MIA  Day 
in  Williston,  ND. 

As  a  result  of  my  visit  with  Mr.  Sortland, 
I  attempted,  through  contacts  with  the  Pen- 
tagon, to  get  Sam  Sortland  a  Purple  Heart 
for  his  service  during  World  War  II.  How- 
ever. I  discovered  that  a  1946  War  Depart- 
ment policy  precludes  the  awarding  of  the 
Purple  Heart  to  prisoners  of  war  injured  as 
a  result  of  war  crimes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFM.\RKS 

Although  Sam  Sortland  i.«  not  elitnblr  for 
a  Purple  Heart,  he  and  other>  liite  him  are 
heroes. 

I  wanted  to  note  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  Sam  Sortland  fnughi  »ith  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  Corregidor  and  endured 
3  years  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp  in 
Manila. 

Cpl.  Sam  Sortland  ser>ed  with  the  803d 
Engineer  Battalion.  Company  A.  His  job 
was  building  airfields  in  the  Philippines 
and  Corregidor.  But  Corporal  Sortland 
couldn't  build  an  airfield  on  Corregidor  be- 
cause his  company  was  locked  in  batiie  on 
a  beachhead  until  May  6.  1942.  when  Sam 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Japanese. 

At  a  prison  camp  in  Manila,  he  endured 
starvation  and  torture  until  he  was  liberat- 
ed by  the  I'.S.  Rangers  on  February  4.  1945. 
.At  the  time  of  his  release.  Corporal  Sort- 
land  was  blind  and  weighed  only  70 
pounds. 

Although  Sam  Sortland  is  not  eligible  for 
the  Purple  Heart,  on  behalf  of  ail  North 
Dakotans,  i  want  him  lO  know  how  proud 
we  are  of  his  bravery  and  how  grateful  we 
are  that  his  sacrifice  and  that  of  thousands 
of  other  men  and  women  like  him  enabled 
our  democracy  to  triumph  over  despotism. 
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use  emergency  telephone  numbers.  I^ocal 
law  enforcement  officials  have  augmented 
Southwestern  Bell's  efforts  by  going  to  the 
shopping  malls  with  the  company's  employ- 
ees and  answennK  question!;  from  parents 
and  children  on  prolerti»e  mea.'-ure!" 

Mr.  Speaiter.  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone traditional!*  ha>  be^n.  and  remains, 
a  company  with  a  genuine  concern  for  the 
communities  it  serves.  With  the  growing 
number  of  crimes  againt^t  children  Oper- 
ation Ident-A-Kid  is  one  »a>  the  company 
demonstrates  its  carinjt  attitude  I  want  to 
join  with  the  many  parents  who  have  par- 
tic:  phi. n  in  the  program  to  express,  my 
gratitude  lo  Southwestern  Bell  and  it*  al- 
truistic employees  who  participated  in  this 
program. 


SOUTHWESTERN  BELL'S 
OPERATION  IDENT-A-KID 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  WHEAT.  .Mr.  Speaker,  the  phrase 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention"  was 
first  made  famous  about  250  years  ago. 
Today.  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  of 
Kansas  City.  MO,  is  proving  the  wisdom  of 
those  words. 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  employees 
saw  a  need  for  a  program  to  help  combat 
the  increased  number  of  child  abduction 
crimes  in  our  country.  The  result  is  Oper- 
ation Ident-A-Kid,  a  volunteer  program 
sUrted  in  1984  to  fingerprint  and  photo- 
graph children  in  western  Missoi'.ri,  par- 
ticularly in  Kansas  City. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  company's 
community  relations  teams.  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  employees  volunteer  their 
time  on  weekends  to  help  fingerprint  and 
photograph  children  at  shopping  centers 
and  malls.  Each  parent  that  participates  in 
the  program  receives  an  identification  card 
that  includes  a  child's  age,  weight,  birth 
marks,  scars,  and  fingerprints  as  well  as  a 
current  photograph.  In  1P84,  2,700  children 
in  the  Kansas  City  metropolitan  area  and 
other  to«ns  in  western  .Missouri  were  fin- 
gerprinted. The  program  blossomed  this 
year  and  more  than  18,000  children  partici- 
pated in  the  program. 

The  program  does  more  than  simply  fin- 
gerprint and  photograph  children.  .\t  each 
location.  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  em- 
ployees distribute  information  in  keeping 
children  safe  at  home  and  outside  the 
home.  The  parents  also  receive  illustrated 
pamphlets  that  explain  to  children  how  to 


LUPUS  AWARENESS  WEEK 

HON.  BILL  GRELN 

or  KTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 20.  marked  the  beginning  of  National 
Lupus  Awareness  Week  1985.  I  should  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  speak  about  this  dis- 
ease, which  claims  50.000  new  victims  every 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  medical  communi- 
ty does  not  know  what  causes  lupus,  nor 
does  it  have  a  cure. 

What  is  known  is  that  Systemic  Lupus 
Erythematosus  is  an  autoimmune  disease — 
a  disease  caused  by  a  malfunction  of  the 
immune  system  itself,  rather  than  by  inva- 
sion of  a  foreign  body.  It  affecU  over 
500,000  Americans.  90  percent  of  whom  are 
woman,  usually  in  their  childbearing  years. 
The  severity  of  the  disease  varies  among 
women,  but  it  can  be  fatal. 

This  week  we  will  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2409.  a  bill  which  in- 
cludes a  new  temporary  Lupus  Erythema- 
tosus Coordinating  Committee  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  plan,  devel- 
op, coordinate,  and  implement  comprehen- 
sive Federal  initiatives  on  lupus  research.  I 
believe  this  is  an  essential  step  in  the  ef- 
forts toward  curing  this  diseaM. 

However,  it  is  also  important  that  public 
awareness  of  lupus  t«  txpande<l  Thi.-  »«h 
provides  a  special  ..pporiunii^  :•  ;ta<r 
Americans  about  this  illness.  1  should  like 
to  commend  the  Lupus  Foundation  of 
America  for  its  leadmji  role  in  thn-  initis 
tive.  The  S.L.E.  Foundation  in  New  "^  orii  >■ 
15th  Congressional  District  is  but  one  of 
many  chapters  around  the  countr>  which 
provide  information,  referral  and  counsel- 
ing services  to  !  iipu«  victims  and  their 
families. 

These  free  services,  a«  well  a*  community 
outreach  and  education  programs,  have 
been  in  place  in  New  York  and  throughout 
the  United  Stites  for  15  year*.  Only 
through  continued  -upfxrt  for  medical  re- 
search into  immuni  »»-;em  disorders  and 
greater  public  awareness  of  the  nature  of 
this  disease  will  we  ultimately  discover  a 
cure. 
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QUEENS  HOSPITAL  CENTER 
CELEBRATES  50TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  GRACE  FISHER 
ATKINS 


October  22,  1985 

OREGON  WI1«:RIES 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKER.MAN 

OP  irrw  YORK 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI.  1 ATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outHtandinK 
heaKh  care  facility,  the  Queens  Hospital 
Center,  on  the  auspiciouit  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary,  which  will  be  celebrated 
on  October  24.  1985. 

Since  New  York  City  Mayor  Fiorello  H. 
LaGuardia  dedicated  Queens  General  Hos- 
pital in  1935  as  the  first  public  general  hos- 
piUl  in  the  borough,  this  facility  has  been 
an  important  leader  in  medical  care  for  all 
of  New  York.  Combining  with  Queens  Bor- 
ough HospiUl  and  Triborough  HospiUl. 
the  new  Queens  HospiUl  Center  featured 
an  all-volunteer  staff  of  physicians  that 
was  in  the  forefront  of  cancer  research  and 
had  one  of  the  few  pain  clinics  in  New 
York  City. 

As  the  institution  approaches  its  50th  an- 
niversary, the  men  and  women  of  the 
Queens  Hospital  Center  have  renewed  their 
commitment  to  innovative,  quality  medical 
care.  The  hospital  opened  the  first  alcohol- 
ic rehabilitation  center  in  Queens,  and 
sponsors  an  excellent  teen-pregnancy  pro- 
gram as  well  as  participating  in  WIC.  With 
its  fine  health  care  and  strong  dedication 
to  the  Queens  community,  the  Queens  Hos- 
pital Center  continues  to  play  an  important 
role  in  New  York  City  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Queens  Hospital  Center 
will  mark  iU  50th  anniversary  with  a  series 
of  symposia,  ending  with  a  gala  dinner- 
dance  on  Thursday.  October  24.  By  using 
the  occasion  not  only  to  celebrate  the  past 
50  years,  but  also  to  discuss  the  critical 
issues  of  medical  care  in  Queens  County 
today,  the  Queens  Hospital  Center  again 
demonstrates  its  devotion  to  finding  medi- 
cal solutions  that  fit  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  doctors,  nurses,  staff, 
and  administrators  of  the  Queens  Hospital 
Center  have  worked  hard  to  bring  the  best 
possible  medical  care  to  Queens  County.  I 
would  particularly  like  to  acknowledge  the 
fine  work  of  Lorraine  Tredge,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Queens  Hospital  Center,  and 
Dr.  Irving  Margolis.  president  of  the  medi- 
cal board.  Their  impressive  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  achievements  of  the  entire 
staff,  have  strengthened  the  tradition  of  ex- 
cellence at  the  hospital  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  I'.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  now  in  congratulating  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Queens  Hospital 
Center  on  the  joyous  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary. 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Uke  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who 
has  been  an  inspiring  catalyst  in  the  lives 
of  many  people.  From  1946  to  1969.  Grace 
Fisher  Atkins  owned  the  residence  at  3743 
West  Adams  Boulevard  in  Los  Angeles. 
During  that  time,  Grace  rented  rooms  and 
served  as  surrogate  "mom"  to  several  male 
college  students  who  needed  a  place  to  live. 
Under  Grace's  careful  guidance,  those 
young  men  completed  their  education  and 
are  now  serving  their  communities  as  suc- 
cessful citizens  in  a  variety  of  professions 
and  occupations  including  medicine,  law. 
politics,  acting,  law  enforcement,  and  busi- 
ness. 

On  October  26.  1985,  the  young  men  of 
3743  West  Adams  Boulevard,  their  families 
and  friends  will  gather  at  the  Airport  Mar- 
riott Hotel  for  a  reunion  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  Grace  Fisher  Atkins.  Although  I  was  not 
one  of  Grace's  roomers,  I  lived  behind  her 
home  on  West  Adams  Boulevard  for  sever- 
al years  and  can  also  attest  to  the  warm 
heart  and  generous  nature  that  has  in- 
spired this  richly  deserved  tribute. 

A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  Grace  is  a 
woman  of  many  interests.  She  received  her 
bachelor's  degree  from  CCLA  and  her  mas- 
ter's from  the  I'niversity  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  she  has  also  done  doctoral 
course  work,  in  the  field  of  psychology. 
Grace  has  served  as  president  of  the  Delta 
Sigma  Theta  Sorority  and  the  Kappa  Moth- 
ers' Club,  and  is  a  respected  member  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  Crban  League.  She  ob- 
tained a  real  estate  license  in  1944.  and  has 
been  credited  with  many  creative  real 
estate  transactions  during  her  career,  in- 
cluding the  sale  of  West  Adams  Gardens, 
an  entire  block  of  homes  near  CSC. 

Her  interest  in  education  led  to  teaching 
credentials  from  the  State  of  California  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
her  20  years  of  service  to  lyos  Angeles  city 
schools  has  been  highlighted  by  the  receipt 
of  life  diplomas  from  the  State  for  those  in- 
struction levels. 

An  accomplished  seamstress,  Grace  won 
a  design  competition  in  Seattle.  WA.  and  at 
the  age  of  19  was  designing  clothes  for 
Marilyn  Miller,  Jeanne  Dixon,  Helen 
Hayes,  and  Marian  Anderson.  She  later 
taught  dress  design  and  construction  at 
Jefferson  Adult  School  from  19.35  to  1942. 

Grace  Fisher  Atkins  is  living  a  full  and 
rewarding  life.  It  is  my  privilege  to  join  in 
the  warm  accolades  and  expressions  of  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  be  extended  to  Grace 
on  October  26.  Her  life  serves  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  us  all.  and  I  am  honored  to  have 
been  able  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
brief  glimpse  of  a  truly  remarkable  individ- 
ual. 


HON.  LES  .A'iCOIN 

or  OREG('N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  S;>eake.  lasi  vear  Or- 
egon's small,  family  owned  wineries  pro- 
duced 580,000  gallons  of  wine  for  shipment 
to  36  States,  the  I'niteo  KIngdon  and 
Japan.  Wine  production  added  $)C  million 
tfl  the  State's  treasury.  It  is  clear  that 
Oregon  wineries  will  be  significant  contrib- 
utors to  Oregon's  economic  future  in  years 
to  come. 

Winemaking  season  is  now  underway 
back  home.  Oregon's  48  bonded  wineries 
turn  out  some  of  the  finest  wines  in  the 
world.  For  those  who  profess  to  be  world- 
class  gourmets,  that  statement  could  be 
construed  as  hometown  chauvinism.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Oregon  wineries  have  proven 
time  and  again  that  when  It  come><  to  going 
for  the  gold,  they're  No.  1: 

Eyrie  Vineyard,  established  by  David  and 
Diana  I.*tt  in  1966.  was  the  first  vineyard 
to  produce  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  in 
1980.  Eyrie  won  second  place  In  worldwide 
Burgundy  competition  in  France. 

Ponzi  Vineyard  is  well-known  for  its  fine 
Pinot  Noir.  In  1981,  my  good  friend  Dick 
Ponzi  won  a  gold  medal  for  this  excellent 
wine  at  the  International  Wine  and  Spirits 
Competition  In  Bristol,  !'.ngland. 

Taulatin  Vineyards,  owned  by  Bill  and 
Virginia  Fuller,  captured  a  gold  medal  in 
1982  at  the  International  Wine  and  Spiriu 
Competition  in  London  for  its  fine  1980 
Pinot  Noir. 

1983  was  a  banner  year  for  Oregon  vine- 
yards. Among  several  competition  winners. 
Amity  Vineyard's  1982  White  Riesling  was 
named  "Best  of  Show"  at  the  San  Francis- 
co Wine  Festival  Hnd  rcrcived  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Atlanta  Inlrrnaiumal  Wine  Festival. 
Tualatin  Vineyard  also  went  for  the  gold  in 
Atlanta  with  its  I9Hn  Chardimnay  and  got 
it. 

Oak  Knoll  and  KnudMon  Krath  ■•huri'il 
the  honors  In  1983  when  both  received 
"Best  of  Show"  for  their  1980  Pinot  Noirs 
at  the  All-American  Wine  Competition  in 
New  York. 

Oregon  wineries  had  another  banner 
year  in  1984  Knudsen  Erath's  1980  Pinot 
Noir  took  the  "American  Champion"  award 
in  New  York.  Tualatin's  1980  Pinot  Noli 
and  1981  Chardonnay  each  garnered  a 
"Grand  Award"  in  the  l-ondon  Internation- 
al Wine  and  Spirits  Competition — the  first 
winery  so  honored  in  the  event's  history. 
The  London  show  included  more  than  1,000 
entries  representing  all  of  the  world's 
major  wine-producing  regions 

In  ly^t.  mv  i{i><1  fnendh  Hill  Blosser  and 
Sue  Sokol  won  a  K>ild  medal  for  the  Sokol 
BloMr«ei  Vainer*  ?<  ly^l  (  hardonnav  at  the 
San  Franrisro  Wine  Fair. 

Eyrie  \ine>ard's  1982  Pinot  Noir  and 
Knudsen  Erath's  1981  White  Reisling  each 
won  a  gold  medal  In  1984  at  New  York's 
All-American  Wine  Competition. 
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This  year.  Oregon  wineries  again  have  re- 
ceived top  honors.  Oak  Knoll  won  a  ailver 

medal  for  itj.  ly*:!  vntage-select  Pinot  Noir, 
while  Soivol  HloHser  v»a>  recognized  for  its 
1983  Yamhill  <  ounty  Hyland  \  inevard 
Pinot  Noir  al  ihe  Tri-Cities  Regional  Wine 
FeNtival  <»ak  Knoll'-.  19S2  Mnlaite-celecl 
Pinot  Noir  »ii.-  awarded  a  silver  medal  al 
the  West  Coast  Wine  Competition  in  Reno. 
NV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  m^ority  of  Oregon's 
award-winning  wineH  are  grown  and  pro- 
duced in  the  First  Congressional  Di-itrict, 
which  1  represent. 

I'm  told  we've  had  perfect  winernaiting 
weather  this  year.  The  1983  PInoi  Noirs  are 
jUMt  now  roming  out.  a  vintage  widely  her- 
alded a.!<  the  finest  in  the  Oregon  wine  in 
dustry's  22-year  history .  As  more  and  nn)re 
wineries  open  their  doors — includin);  Mon- 
rovia, Rex  Hill.  Veritas.  Bethel  Heiirhts  and 
(iarden  Valley — I  know  thai  Oregon  wines 
will  continue  to  merit  the  national  and 
international  acclaim  which  has  been 
awarded  them  thus  far. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  200TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  LAND  OR- 
DINANCE OF  1785 

HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

like  to  make  m>  colleague-  aware  of  the 
celebration  of  the  2i»(lth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785.  The 
East  Liverpool  Ohio  Historical  Society,  in 
m>  district,  hosted  a  .'-day  celebration  on 
Saturday,  September  -^.  and  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 29,  to  honor  those  pioneers  who 
participated  in  the  survey  that  began  when 
a  stake  was  driven  In  the  north  shore  of 
the  Ohio  Kiver.  at  the  corner  of  what  is 
now  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  city  of 
East  Liverpool,  OH,  on  September  30.  1785. 
This  celebration  has  a  great  Slate  and  na- 
tional significance  in  that  this  is  the  bicen- 
tennial year  of  the  survey  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  which  eventually  became  the  five 
States  of  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  included  approximately 
177.1,50.000  acres.  The  terriKi'-y  also  mclud- 
i(i  whai  IS  now  the  part  of  Minnesota  east 
of  the  .Mississippi  Kiver. 

The  Land  Ordinance  of  17h.j  wa.s  a  major 
step  forwai'd  in  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  ordi- 
nance, as  passed  by  a  fledgling  ("nngress. 
Instructed  U.S.  Geographer  Th<imas  Huuh- 
Ins  to  personally  survey  a  line  42  miles  to 
the  west  from  the  point  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Ohio  River  opposite  of  the  northern 
point  of  the  Pennsylvania/Virginia  lines 
The  scientific  system  of  survey  inx  and  of 
subdividing  the  land  with  clearcul  estab 
lishment  of  both  boundaries  and  titles  wa.s 
paramount  in  the  development  of  a  policy 
for  the  disposition  of  the  lands  in  the  west- 
ern territory  of  the  I  nited  Slates.  Thl.s  or- 
dinance could  not  have  been  put  Into  effect 
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without  the  foresight  and  leader>ihip  of  the 
First  Federal  Congress  of  the  Cnlted 
SUtes. 

The  rectangular  survey  opted  for  by  Con- 
gress was  one  of  the  great  features  of  the 
Land  Ordinance  of  ITs.'i  that  has  been  re- 
tained in  our  national  land  system  ever 
since  The  ordinance  also  included  all  of 
the  best  features  of  the  New  Kngland  land 
system  This  imp<irtant  achievement  in  the 
founding  of  our  country  was  proof  of  the 
prudence  and  direction  which  guided  the 
First  Federal  {  ongress 

This  ordinance,  drafted  by  Congress, 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  without 
the  coverage  and  bold  spirit  of  the  survey- 
ors under  Thomas  Hutchins.  first  geogra- 
pher of  the  Cnited  States.  These  surveyors, 
who  have  often  gone  unnoticed,  faced 
many  great  perils  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory to  carry  out  the  orders  a.s  directed  by 
Congress,  including  hostile  Indians  who 
were  unwilling  to  surrender  land  to 
"greedy"  .Americans.  It  is  important  thai 
we  remember  these  Tien  and  the  risks  thai 
they  exposed  themselves  to  in  order  to  sup- 
port and  uphold  the  directive  of  our  I-  irsi 
Federal  (Ongress 

The  contribution  which  the  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  17S.-1  made  in  the  establishment  of 
our  country  cannot  be  forgotten  and  the 
individuals  who  drafted  and  implemented 
this  ordinance  will  forever  stand  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  particularly  pleased  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
m^or  event  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  as  I  was  there  to  speak  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  East  Liverpool  Historical  So- 
ciety. We  should  all  applaud  this  tremen- 
dous land  development  in  the  founding  of 
our  countrv. 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  WAGE 
ACT  OF  1985 

HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  COATS.  .Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
today  to  add  my  support  to  H.R.  1811.  the 
Youth  I'mpUivment  Opp<irtunity  Wage  \cl 
of  1985.  which  was  introduced  by  my  col- 
league. (  ongressman  TRENT  LOTT.  at  the 
request  of  the  President 

Despite  economic  growth  over  the  pa.st  3 
years,  youth  unemploymeni  remains  ex- 
tremely high,  particularly  for  minorities. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  all  youth.  Ifi 
through  Iti  years  of  age.  was  19.5  percent  in 
July  lys.V  while  the  unemployment  rate 
among  black  youth  wax  41..'!  percent  These 
rales  are  unacceptable  and  passage  of  H.K. 
jsll  can  bring  them  down 

Many  teens  are  unemplo.ved  because  they 
lack  skills  to  earn  the  minimum  wage;  such 
youths  are  unable  to  find  jobs  even  in  the 
summer,  when  youth  employment  is  at  its 
p«'ak.  In  July  I9.s4.  only  fil  percent  of  all 
white  youth  and  :(t  percent  of  black  youth 
were  able  to  find  jobs 

This  proposal.  v»hich  would  apply  to 
youths  age  19  and  under,  has  the  potential 
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to  create  iOftf^W  summer  youth  jobs  across 
the  country  at  no  additional  cos!  to  laxpay- 
ers.  Teenagers  would  be  permitted  to  accept 
employment  for  7,")  [>ercent  of  the  slatulory 
minimum  wage  from  May  i  to  September 
Ml  The  aulhon/alion  for  the  youth  wage 
would  extend  for  three  summers  after 
which  a  full  evaluation  would  be  made  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  youth 
wage  in  creating  summer  jobs  for  youth  a» 
well  as  any  adverse  effects  on  other  work- 
ers. 

Some  have  opposed  the  youth  minimum 
wage  on  the  basis  that  employers  would 
abuse  its  provisions  by  substituting  teen 
workers  for  full-time  employees  However. 
H.R.  l^ll  specifically  addresses  this  issue 
by  strictly  penalizing  employers  for  this 
practice.  These  employers  would  be  subject 
to  various  legal  remedies  including  a 
$1(1.000  fine.  f>  months  in  prison  and  pay- 
ment of  hack  wages 

The  proposed  legislation  would  enable 
employers  to  expand  job  opportunities  for 
teenagers  during  the  summer  months  and 
would  enable  many  to  find  jobs,  earn 
money,  and  gam  the  skills  needed  for 
future  work.  1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  worth n^ile  legisla- 
tion. 


LATCHKEY  CHILDCARE  ACT  OP 
1985 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJrT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr  F.DCt.^R.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Latchkey  Daycare  Program  whirh  was 
originally  authorized  in  Public  Ijiw  98-558. 
It  establishes  a  progi-am  to  allocate  money 
to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  establish  before-  and  after-school 
child  care  programs  in  existing  schoo!  fa- 
cilities or  community  centers  I  nforlunate- 
ly.  funding  legislation  for  this  imp<irt.8nt 
program  was  never  passed. 

.Although  each  year  more  and  more 
women  enter  the  job  market,  each  year 
more  and  more  women  live  under  the  pov- 
erty line  If  we  can  enable  more  women  to 
hold  down  jobs  by  improving  our  day  care 
network  we  could  bring  more  women  out 
of  the  clutches  of  poverty. 

Over  the  paxt  several  decades,  child  rare 
ha."  become  a  desperate  problem  for  many 
American  families  Approximately  4"  per- 
cent of  women  with  children  under  the  age 
of  1  are  working,  yet  there  has  been  limited 
response  to  the  drastically  increased  need 
for  child  care. 

Thirty -six  percent  of  all  mothers  who  are 
currently  not  employed  and  whose  family 
income  is  under  Jl.'i.OOO  reported  to  the 
(  ensus  Bureau  that  they  would  work  if 
adequate  day  care  was  available  Currently, 
many  women  have  to  make  the  ugly  choice 
between  living  below  the  poverty  line  or 
leaving  their  chilaren  a!  home  alone. 

Imagine  if  you  will,  the  pain  of  a  single 
mother,  unable  to  afford  day  care  and  far 
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away  from  her  family,  when  she  hag  to 
leave  a  feverish  child  at  home  so  she  can 
keep  her  job.  SInjfle  mothers  have  to  make 
this  kind  of  choice  every  day. 

The  child  care  proffram  which  I  outlined 
above  would  represent  a  small  initial  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  address  this 
growing  problem.  In  my  area  of  Pennsylva- 
nia alone,  surveys  show  that  43  percent  of 
the  families  are  interested  in  after-school 
child  care  located  in  elementary  schools. 
Many  parents  are  employed  outside  the 
home  and  are  dissatisfied  with  their  cur- 
rent child  care  arrangements.  Kmploying 
school  buildings  for  after-school  child  care 
has  several  advantages,  ir.cluding  the  provi- 
sion of  a  safe,  familiar  environment  for 
children  and  the  utilizatioii  of  empty  space. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  this  important  legislation  and  add 
their  names  as  cosponsors.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  Federal  Government  rejoin  State 
and  local  efforts  to  improve  the  availabil- 
ity, affordability.  and  reliability  of  child 
care  services. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  WORKING 
FOR  THE  PUBLIC  GOOD 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  we 
often  hear  of  the  problems  an  aging  popu- 
lation will  bring  for  our  society,  but,  rarely 
do  we  dwell  on  the  benefiU  that  may  result 
from  this  trend.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program  because  I  believe  that  highly  suc- 
cessful program  provides  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  contributions  older  Americans 
can  and  do  make  toward  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

The  growth  of  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program  illustrates  the  willingrtess  of  our 
senior  citizens  to  provide  public  service.  In 
its  first  year  of  operation,  782  foster  grand- 
parents volunteered  for  33  projects  in  27 
States.  Today,  19,000  senior  citizens  serve 
as  foster  grandparents  to  65,000  children  in 
245  projects  nationwide.  In  my  home  State, 
2^00  children  receive  guidance  and  affec- 
tion from  630  older  Missourians.  125  of 
those  senior  citizens  reside  in  or  around 
Higginsville,  MO,  and  enrich  the  lives  of 
children  who  reside  in  rural  areas  of  my 
district 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  program  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  gets  a 
better  return  on  its  investment  than  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program.  For  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  funding,  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  assists  greatly  in  the 
physical,  psychological  and  social  develop- 
ment of  thousands  of  children.  In  addition 
to  helping  care  for  physically,  emotionally 
and  mentally  handicapped  children,  foster 
grandparents  provide  personal  warmth  to 
the  abused  and  neglected  and  work  closely 
with  children  who  have  been  in  trouble 
with  the  law. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program  is.  above  all,  an  eloquent  answer 
to  those  who  wrongly  believe  senior  citi- 
zens have  nothing  to  contribute  to  society. 
Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  highly  appropriate 
that  we  are  marking  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  by 
designating  the  month  of  October  aa  "Na- 
tional Foster  Grandparent  Month." 

IMPRISONMENT  OF  KOSTADIN 
KALMUKOV 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

.Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues the  plight  of  Mr.  Kostadin  Kalmu- 
kov.  who  has  been  designated  by  Amnesty 
International  as  a  "prisoner  of  conscience." 
Mr.  Kalmukov's  case  is  being  closely  moni- 
tored by  Amnesty  International's  Group 
154  of  mid-Westchester,  NY. 

Mr.  Kalmukov  is  a  55-year-old  electro- 
technician  from  Bulgaria.  He  is  a  husband, 
father  of  two  children  who  are  adherents  of 
the  PentacosUlist  faith.  In  19H4.  .Mr.  Kal- 
mukov was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a 
period  of  no  less  than  5  years  in  prison  as 
a  result  of  his  desire  to  be  excused  from 
work  on  the  two  holiest  days  of  his  reli- 
gion's observance,  those  being  Christmas 
and  Easter  Sunday.  Both  of  these  are  "non- 
recognized"  by  the  Bulgarian  (Jovernment 
and  deemed  mandatory  "work  days"  under 
the  oppressive  stronghold  of  their 
government(8). 

In  addition  to  the  charges  and  prison 
sentence  put  forth  upon  Mr.  Kalmukov, 
Amnesty  154  was  able  to  obUin  informa- 
tion regarding  alleged  acts  of  severe  mis- 
treatment which  go  against  all  United  Na- 
tions statutes— article  3— protecting  all  per- 
sons from  cmel  unusual  punishment  and 
torture. 

The  "alleged"  act  most  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  our  friends  at  Amnesty  154  took  place 
on  December  25,  1984,  when  .Mr.  Kalmukov 
allegedly  protested  working  on  Christmas 
Day,  apparently  those  were  sufficient 
grounds  enough  for  Mr.  Kalmukov  to  be 
beaten  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness — a 
practice  very  common  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
Uin.  After  the  beating.  Mr.  Kalmukov  was 
stripped  of  his  clothing  and  put  in  a  pun- 
ishment cell  in  which  he  remained  for  3 
days.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Christmas  is 
not  the  warmest  time  of  the  year  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

At  this  point  in  time.  Amnesty  154  is 
doing  their  utmost  in  keeping  up  with  Mr. 
Kalmukov's  health  and  personal  statute  as 
he  awaits  his  release.  We  know  their  help 
in  this  fight  is  second  to  none. 

And  finally,  in  this  statement  we.  as 
thankful  members  of  a  free  society,  urge 
the  Soviet  backed  totalitarian  Government 
of  Bulgaria  to  release  its  grip  of  undue  ten- 
sion that  it  puts  upon  its  people  and  in 
turn  on  people  of  the  world  alike. 

I  call  for  the  immediate  release  of  Kosta- 
din Kalmukov. 


October  22,  1985 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  3008 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22.  1985 
Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  t«k. 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  unquitlin.  l 
support  for  H.R.  3008.  October  9.  ly-       -    . 
benchmark  in  American  civil  right.s  hist.. 
ry.  The  passage  of  the   Federal    F.quitablp 
Pay   Practices   Act,   by   a   vote   of  >'•<!' J 
represents  a  critical  step  toward  eridnH' 
ing    wage    diHirimination    in    the    Federal 
Government  and  achieving  the  civil  righi- 
goals  set  out  over  20  years  ago. 

This  measure  provides  for  a  long-overdut 
study  of  the  Federal  classification  and 
compensation  system  to  determine  if  there 
exists  any  occupational  segregation  or 
wage  discrimination  based  on  sex,  race,  or 
ethnicity.  As  was  recommended  by  the 
GAO,  the  study  will  be  conducted  by  an  in- 
dependent consultant  bnd  overseen  and 
evaluated  by  a  bipartisan.  11-member  com- 
mission made  up  of  representatives  from 
the  administration,  the  Congress.  Federal 
employee  unions,  and  women's  and  civil 
rights  groups. 

Contrary  to  some  of  the  distortions  prof- 
fered by  H.R.  30O8"s  detractors,  the  meas- 
ure will  not  apply  to  or  in  any  way  affect 
the  private  sector.  It  simply  calls  for  a 
straight  forward  study  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployment system. 

The  Federal  classification  system  has  not 
been  thoroughly  examined  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1923.  The  number  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  the  work  force  and  the  nature  of 
their  jobs  have  changed  dramatically  since 
then.  It  is  only  reasonable  and  just  to  con- 
duct this  thorough  review. 

Evidence  of  wage  discrimination  and  oc- 
cupational segregation  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  well  documented.  In 
1982,  when  several  House  committees 
began  an  exhaustive  series  of  hearings  on 
this  subject,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  aver 
age  working  woman  earned  at  least  40  per- 
cent less  than  the  average  working  man. 
Female  State  and  local  government  work- 
ers were  slightly  better  off.  earning  at  most 
71.5  percent  of  the  salary  of  the  av,rnjr. 
male  worker. 

Furthe*,  a  GAO  study  revealed  that  in 
addition  to  a  wage  gap  of  $9,000  per  year, 
there  existed  extreme  occupational  segrega- 
tion in  the  Federal  civil  service.  While  46 
percent  of  the  Federal  work  force  in  com 
prised  of  women.  H5.r>  percrnt  of  nil  female 
Government  employees  are  concent ra!e<l  in 
8  percent  of  the  occupations— thoh.-  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  pay  »(nl> 

Our  landmark  civil  nxtiu  law>  have 
weathered  some  rough  storms  in  recent 
years.  It  is  regrettahic  thnt  "•>  much  effort 
has  l>een  focused  >n  -tuvint!  nff  .  rosion  of 
these  important  Ih>»«  rnthir  (Hho  on  refin- 
ing and  improvinu  them  Thi-  H.-<iiTal  Kqui- 
table  Pa>  Practices  .Act  is  a  refrewhmK  .itep 
toward  t>olttlering  the  Civil  KiKht.-  and 
Equal  Pay  AcU  of  the  1960's.  I  am  proud  to 
support  this  measure. 


October  22,  1985 


COMMEMORATING  LODGE  525 
OF  THE  POLISH  NATIONAL  AL- 
LIANCE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

,  or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  26.  1985 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
October  26.  1985.  Lodge  525  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  in  Holyoke,  MA,  is  cele- 
brating its  85th  anniversary.  The  distin- 
iruished  history  of  Lodge  525  began  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1900,  when  it  was  accepted  h>  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  in  Chicago.  Initiallj.  the  trroup 
had  25  members,  and  began  supporting  re- 
cently-immigrated Poles  with  material  and 
moral  support.  The  lodge,  which  has  grown 
to  over  500  members,  provides  a  fraternal 
insurance  policy  to  each  of  its  members. 
Throughout  its  history.  Lodge  525  has  been 
dedicated  to  assisting  Poles  assimilate  into 
.American  culture  and  ha.s  been  active  in 
the  Holyoke  community. 

In  1937,  the  organization  founded  Pil- 
sudski  Park  in  Holyoke.  and  to  this  day 
there  are  numerous  dances,  picnics  and 
other  civic  events  held  in  park.  The  Polish 
people  who  have  struggled  hard  to  achieve 
their  independence  aiid  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica remain  committed  to  their  Polish  herit- 
age, and  the  lodge's  activities  provide  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  gather  together, 
listen  to  Polish  music  and  speak  Polish 
with  good  friends. 

Lodge  525  is  part  of  the  largest  ethnic- 
fraternal  benefit  society  in  the  country — 
the  Polish  National  Alliance.  Back  at  its 
founding  in  1880.  the  alliance  was  a  small 
group  with  only  $162  in  its  treasury.  But 
the  organization  has  grown  rapidly,  and 
now  boasts  over  300,000  members  in  36 
States  with  $180  million  in  assets.  The 
Polish  National  Alliance  is  involved  in  a 
number  of  worthy  activities  including  the 
allocation  of  $10  million  in  scholarships,  as 
well  a.<<  putting  out  daily  and  biweekly 
Polish  newspapers. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
what  a  valuable  contribution  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  and  Lodge  525  have  pro- 
vided for  the  Pioneer  Valley  of  Massachu- 
setts and  our  society  in  general.  The  first 
Polish  immigrants  struggled  hard  to  settle 
in  western  Massachusetts  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  language  barrier 
made  finding  jobs  in  the  mills  difficult. 
Those  who  found  them  were  often  over- 
worked and  exploited.  F'armers  put  in  long 
hours  tilling  the  land,  and  the  return  was 
small.  In  essence,  the  first  Polish  emigrees 
were  a  .solitary  people:  they  spoke  a  differ- 
ent language,  dressed  a  little  differently, 
ate  different  foods,  and  did  not  always  un- 
derstand the  ways  of  those  who  lived 
around  them. 

But  throughout  these  difficult  times, 
Polish  immigrants  were  united  and  sus- 
tained by  a  strength  and  confidence  in 
themselves,  family,  life  and  their  church. 
Over  time,  they  became  less  afraid  of  being 
different  and  more  secure  as  a  united  and 
vibrant    community.   The    Polish    National 
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Alliance,  along  with  one  of  its  original 
lodges — number  525  in  Holyoke — have  been 
invaluable  in  this  process. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying  that 
it  is  a  privilege  and  honor  for  me  and  the 
people  of  mv  district  to  have  had  such  an 
accomplished  and  respected  irroup  as  Lodge 
525  in  Holyoke  for  H.i  years.  The  Polish 
community  has  a  proud  heritage — both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  counlrv  Saturday^  an- 
niversary and  the  achievements  of  Lodge 
525  of  the  Polish  National  .Alliance  over  the 
last  85  years  are  testament  to  this  fact.  I 
congratulate  the  lodge  and  all  its  members 
on  their  anniversary,  and  I  know  'imt  an- 
other 85  years — just  as  successful — await 
them. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CHEROKEE 
HYDRO  BILL 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  that  will  allow  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  take 
great  strides  in  improving  the  economic 
well-being  of  its  people  and  its  future  gen- 
erations. The  bill  I  have  introduced  will 
provide  authority  for  the  .Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  own.  operate  and  maintain  a 
hydroelectric  generating  facility  that  the 
Cherokee  Nation  intends  to  design,  con- 
struct and  finance.  The  Cherokees  have 
proposed  to  provide  100  percent — and  I  em- 
phasize 100  percent — of  the  financing  for 
adding  a  hydroplant  to  the  existing  W.I). 
Mayo  Lock  and  Dam  .No.  14  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  Upon  completion,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  would  a-isume  ownership  of  the 
facility  and  operate  the  plant  in  connection 
with  its  current  responsibilities  at  the  lock 
and  dam.  Power  from  the  40  megawatt  fa- 
cility would  be  marketed  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Power  .Administration,  thereby  provid- 
ing needed  low-cost  electricity  for  its  pref- 
erence customers.  In  turn,  the  power  sales 
will  cover  the  Federal  costs  associated  with 
the  corps'  maintenance  of  the  powerplant. 
reimbursement  costs  associated  with  con- 
struction of  the  facility  by  the  Cherokees 
and  a  reasonable  annual  royalty  payment 
to  help  secure  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arrangement  i  have  just 
outined  has  been  the  source  of  extensive 
discussions  by  all  parties  involved.  Indeed. 
I  believe  that  all  of  the  parties  are  in  agree- 
ment about  the  enormous  near  and  long- 
term  benefits  offered  h>  this  proposal. 

Perhaps  most  important,  this  bill  pro- 
vides exciting  opportunities  It  provides  the 
Cherokee  Nation  the  opportunity  to  create 
jobs  in  an  economically  depressed  area  of 
excessive  unemployment.  It  also  provides 
the  tribe  the  opportunity  to  expand  its  eco- 
nomic development  program  into  a  first-of- 
a-kind  venture  that  offers  financial  stabili- 
ty and  prosperity  for  years  to  come. 

In  addition,  it  provides  a  unique  and  as 
yet  untested  experiment  in  connection  with 
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this  admtnisiraliun's  policy  to  seek  out  new 
partnerships  with  non-Federal  interests  in 
financing  water  development  projects. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
budget  constraints  facing  the  Government 
today.  This  bill,  providing  the  necessary  au- 
thority for  the  corps  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  hydroplant  upon  completion  of 
construction,  offers  economic  benefit*  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation  and  regional  electrici- 
ty consumers  withoot  expendinif  any  Gov- 
ernment funds.  The  (  herokees  are  willing 
to  accept  the  full  financial  responsibility  of 
this  novel  propKisal  1  comment  them  for 
their  courage  and  fcresight  And  I  also 
commend  them  for  bringinjr  forth  what  I 
hope  becomes  the  benchmark  for  similar 
future  efforts  to  provide  local  economic  dt 
velopment  opp<inunities  while  recognizing 
the  severe  budgetary  limitations  we  face  as 
a  nation. 

I   therefore   urge   my   colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROILES 

i.F  MASSACHtlSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
compelled  to  once  again  address  my  col- 
leagues on  a  matter  of  fundamental  human 
rights — specifically  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  It  is  an  issue  that  1  have  addressed 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past.  It  is 
an  issue  that  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  sought  to  confront.  Time  and 
time  again,  we  find  ourselves  increasingly 
more  concerned  over  this  compelling  prob- 
lem. 

Because.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
the  problem  persists.  It  not  only  persist*,  it 
appears  to  get  worse.  Indeed,  the  violation 
of  basic  human  rights,  to  this  day.  remains 
a  way  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  be- 
cause the  problem  persists,  so  too  does  our 
responsibility  to  speak  out  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  humanity.  As  I  have  often  said, 
it  is  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  free 
world  to  stand  firm  in  opposition  to  the  So- 
viet's continued  refusal  to  respect  even  the 
most  basic  of  human  liberties 

The  problem  must  be  confronted.  1  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry  is  particularly  important  at  this 
period  in  time.  We  all  know  that  we  are 
now  on  the  eve  of  a  most  critical  summit 
meeting  between  President  Reagan  and 
Soviet  leader  Gorbachev.  As  the  summit 
draws  near,  it  is  essential  that  we  clearly 
define  our  intentions  and  goals.  We  must 
enter  this  critical  meeting  with  an  under- 
standing of  our  priorities,  and  with  a  firm 
conviction  and  determination  to  aggressive- 
ly pursue  those  issues  which  are  of  most 
vital  concern. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  reduction  of  our 
nuclear  arsenals  is  of  central  importance. 
And  I  most  certainly  do  not  wish  to  under- 
score the  importance  of  arms  control.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  nature  of  our  re- 
lationship with  the  Soviet  Union  will  rest 
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on  other  considerations  ai)  well.  And  I 
submit  today  that  the  issues  of  human 
rights  is  an  integral  and  extremely  influen- 
tial factor  in  that  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  saying  is  quite 
simple.  And  that  is  that  our  efforts  to 
reduce  the  armx  race,  and  to  better  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  I'nion,  must  never 
compromise  our  condemnation  of  Soviet 
human  rights  violations.  There  is  little 
question  that  the  Soviet  I'nion  engages  in 
the  systematic  violation  of  its  citizens'  most 
basic  liberties  and  freedoms.  Its  refusal  to 
allow  its  Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate  is  a 
clear  and  compelling  illustration  of  this 
lawlessness. 

Let  us  never  compromise  our  position  on 
this  issue.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the  pres 
ervation  of  basic  human  rights  must 
remain  at  the  heart  of  any  international  re- 
lationship. For  to  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  compromise  the  very  values  upon 
which  America  was  founded. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  ST.  AGNES 
CHURCH 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
esteemed  colleagues  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  St.  Agnes  Church  in 
Mingo  Junction,  OH.  This  church  repre- 
sents 100  years  of  faith,  worship,  and  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  individuals  of  all  na- 
tionalities who  realize  that  they  are  all  part 
of  one  family  under  God. 

The  parishoners  who  built  the  two 
church  buildings,  the  two  school  buildings, 
the  rectory,  and  the  convent  at  great  sacri- 
fice to  themselves,  were  men  and  women  of 
profound  faith  and  they  passed  this  faith 
on  to  their  succeeding  generations.  \s  a 
parish,  there  was  and  still  is  today  great 
pride  in  Catholic  education.  The  dedication 
made  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Chris- 
tian Charity  of  Manitowoc  in  educating  the 
young  in  the  faith  since  the  beginning  of 
the  100  years  should  be  comme'ided.  Today 
St  Agnes  and  itjt  satellite  parishes  main- 
tain and  operate  an  out8tandin:{  institution 
of  learning  in  the  diocese. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  countless  bless- 
ings have  occurred  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Agnes  over  this  100-year  period.  Several 
young  parishes  were  born  out  ^f  St.  Agnes, 
which  in  the  beginning  bordered  Holy 
Name,  Steubenville  on  the  north,  and  Mar- 
tins Ferry  to  the  south.  Evidence  of  the 
flourishing  faith  in  St.  Agnes  Church  can 
be  seen  in  the  many  vocations  of  priests, 
sisters,  and  brothers.  Since  1885,  a  multi- 
tude of  people  have  received  new  life  of 
Christ  through  the  waters  of  Baptism. 
Thousands  have  received  the  Eucharist  and 
thousands  were  confirmed  in  the  Spirit. 
Many  graces  and  blessings  were  bestowed 
on  men  and  women  who  pledged  their  love 
before  the  alter  of  (iod  in  Holy  Matrimony. 
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There  were  also  many  days  when  the  dead 
were  commended  to  Almighty  God  in 
Christian  Burial. 

St.  Agnes  has  wtathiTfd  man?  hard 
times  as  she  has  passed  from  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  into  the  20th.  The  struggles  of 
wariime  and  the  hardships  brought  on  by 
the  Great  Depresjiion  are  just  a  few  of  the 
difficulties  »ilh  which  alt  Americans  have 
had  to  contend  during  these  years.  Through 
these  100  yeant.  the  prayers  and  support  of 
all  the  parishoners  of  St.  Agnes,  in  addition 
to  the  realization  that  the  Blessed  Lord  wa.* 
always  at  their  side  and  that  St.  Agnes, 
their  patroness,  was  constantly  interceding, 
helped  them  through  the  difTicult  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Lake  greal  pride  in  com- 
memorating this  100-year  anniversary  of 
St.  Agnes  Church  in  my  district,  in  Mingo 
Junction.  OH.  This  parish  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  continuation  of  and 
dedication  to  ti.e  Christian  faith  in  our 
country.  St.  Agnes  Church  has  gained  mo- 
mentum 100  years  later  that  moves  not 
only  the  parish,  but  all  those  who  behold  it. 


ALEXANDER  NEPOTE- 

EMERITUS      OF      SAN 
COUNTY.  CA 


-ARTIST 
MATEO 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALiroKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2?.  1985 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  French 
Novelist  Marcel  Proust  said,  "Thanks  to 
art,  instead  of  seeing  a  single  world  (our 
own)  we  see  before  us  as  many  worlds  us 
there  are  original  artists  *  •  •.  Only 
through  art  can  we  get  outside  of  ountelves 
and  know  another's  view  of  the  universe." 

On  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a 
highly  talented,  highly  original  artist  who 
continues  to  lead  us  into  other  new  and 
unique  worlds  through  his  art — Alexander 
Nepote. 

For  the  past  40  years  the  bay  area  has 
been  blessed  with  his  artistic  genius.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  California  Col- 
lege of  \tU  and  Crafts  in  Oakland,  where 
he  received  his  B.A.  Ed.  In  1939.  Alex  also 
studied  at  the  university  of  California. 
Berkeley,  and  at  the  .Mills  College  Graduate 
School  in  Oakland,  where  he  received  his 
.M.A.  in  1942.  For  the  laat  25  years,  he  has 
lived  in  Millbrae. 

Alexander  Nepote's  professional  career 
began  when,  at  the  age  of  20,  his  works 
were  accepted  by  the  Jury  for  display  by  the 
Oakland  Museum  of  Art's  Annual  Water- 
color  Exhibition  in  1934.  Sinre  that  time 
his  works  have  been  seen  thmuKhout  the 
United  States  and  around  the  globe. 

In  addition  to  his  own  artintir  achieve- 
ments, .Alex  also  sought  to  nharf  hm  x\(\ 
with  others.  He  and  I  served  toKfthrr  for 
many  years  on  the  faculty  of  San  Kranro< 
CO  State  I'niversity.  While  I  concentrated 
on  the  mundane  problems  of  international 
economics,  he  focused  on  the  xublime 
world  of  art. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  list  at  great  length 
Alex's    accomplishments— exhibitions,    col- 
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lections,  awards,  and  honors.  The  list  is 
almost  endless,  and  it  provides  only  a  mon- 
ocromatic.  one-dimensional  record  of  an 
outstanding  multifareled  and  colorful 
career. 

I    do   want   to    mintion    ii    f«  »     howivir 
which  give  some  of  the   flavor  of  his   out 
standing  record,  k  brief  »amplin(f  of  exhibi- 
tionn  in   which   his  work   ha.>(   been   neen   in- 
cludes the  Third  International  at  Sao  I'ajo. 
Hra/il:  Kxpo  7<l  in  DHakn    Japan;  Art  of  the 
TaciOc    Hasin    in    .Aukland,    New     Zealand 
Americans     1962     at     the     Richmond.     \  \. 
.Museum  of  Art;  and  an  exhibition  of  West 
Coawt    \^  alercolorist.s   in    London.    Kngland 
His  works  are   held   in   a  number   of  puhlir 
and   prnalf  collection'.,   including   the   Met 
ropoiitan   Museum  of  Art  in  Vew   ^ork.  and 
the  Mu-eum'.  of  Art  of  San  hranci«co.  (Ink 
land,  and  Uenver 

In  describing  the  philosophy  of  his  work. 
Alexander  said.  "My  reaction-,  which  are 
embodied  in  my  paintings,  are  the  result  of 
an  intensive  search;  to  see.  as  best  I  can. 
beyond  the  obvious  to  the  hidden  deeper  re- 
alities. It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  a 
parcel  of  landscape  which  mav  interest  me 
but  to  suggest  the  inner  spint  which  :s  felt 
and  experienced  at  a  particular  place  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  re«-ognition  of  his  life 
long  artistic  achievements  Alexander 
Nepote  will  receive  the  Congressional  .Art- 
ists Emeritus  Award  for  the  1  Ith  Congres- 
sional District  of  California.  It  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  make  this  award  to  a  man  who 
through  the  medium  of  art  na«  helped  u> 
get  outside  of  ourselves,  helped  us  to  see 
many  worlds  rather  than  just  our  own. 
and — most  important — has  helped  us  see 
the  hidden  deeper  realities  of  the  world 
around  us.  His  accomplishments  are  part 
of  our  national  heritage.  I  am  delighted  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  to  make  them  a  permanent  part 
of  our  nation's  history  by  placing  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
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COMMANDANTE  ORTEGA:  WHAT 
HE  DIDN'T  TELL  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

HON.  GEKALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  icrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Comman 
dante  Daniel  Ortega,  the  leader  of  Nicara- 
gua's ramshackle  >andinista  revolution. 
t(Kik  hi-  1  as.  !n  the  I  nited  Nations  yester- 
dav  N'l'  «ini(  >  asir  Arafat,  iidearms  on 
his  fwlt  -waKKered  to  the  I  N  podium  a 
decade  Mifo  has  (he  1  N  (ieneral  Vssembl> 
given  rt  hiiiririK  tn  »  more  disreputable 
characttr 

\»  was  ill  («■  expected.  <  Irleifa  launched 
into  a  tirade  against  the  I  niled  Stales  and 
evervthing  else  that  he  thought  smack.'d  of 
colonialism,  neocolonialism,  imperialism, 
racism."  and  other  calamities,  real  and 
imagined.  As  was  also  to  b«-  expected,  (trie 
ga's  speech  was  nothing  more  than  a  tired 
recitation  of  half-truths,  exaggeratiors.  ide 
ological  ravings,  und  outright  lies. 


One  would  get  the  impression  from  lis- 
tening to  Ortega  that  if  the  I  nited  States 
>»ould  onl>  cease  and  desist  its  humanilan 
an  Hupport  for  those  Nicaraguan--  who  are 
struggling  to  win  hack  their  countrv  then 
all  would  be  sweetness  and  light  in  Central 
America.  I'nfortunately,  the  truth  is  more 
complicated. 

I  triega's  vision  is  uncomplicated  by  the 
inconveniences  of  free  elections,  religious 
tolerance,  and  free  expression.  .As  befits  the 
leader  of  anv  Marxist /Leninist  militarv 
junta.  Ortega  neither  understands  nt)r  tol- 
erate- political  opposition.  If  he  were  con- 
tent to  en-lave  onlv  Nicaragua  he  would 
probahlv  he  dismissed  as  just  another  pa- 
thetic, posturing  dictator  who  enjoys  his 
moment  in  the  sun  before  being  over- 
thrown. But  Ortega  ha.-  proclaimed  a  "rev- 
olution without  borders"  and  ha.-  turned 
the  once  beautiful  and  industrious  country 
of  Nicaragua  into  the  prototype  of  a  brave 
new  world  that  he  wants  to  extend  to  all  of 
Central  America  -nd  beyond. 

Just  what  has  Commandante  Ortega 
managed  to  accomplish  for  the  Nicaraguan 
pe<(ple!'  And  why  have  .Nicaraguans.  disillu- 
sioned with  their  stolen  revolution,  taken 
up  arms  against  Ortega  and  his  thugs?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  found  by 
studying  those  facts  that  Ortega  didn't  tell 
the  I'nited  Nations. 

.Armed  opposition  to  Ortega  didn't  take 
to  the  field  until  3  years  after  the  Sandi- 
nista  revolution  brought  Ortega  to  power. 

I  luring  those  first  3  years  of  Ortega's 
rule: 

Ortega  and  his  henchmen  managed  to  ac- 
cumulate an  external  debt  greater  than  that 
which  was  accumulated  under  the  Somoza 
regime  over  a  period  of  40  years. 

More  than  10  percent  of  all  Nicaraguans 
fied  the  country.  Those  Nicaraguans  stay- 
ing behind  were  faced  with  35  percent  in- 
fiation  and  an  unemployment  rate  of  30 
p*Tc;nt. 

Agricultural  production  in  Nicaragua 
plunged  by  50  percent.  The  country  began 
to  import  sugar,  rice,  beans,  and  corn — 
.staple  foods  in  which  Nicaragua  has  been 
self-.-iufficient  prior  to  Ortega's  taking 
power. 

Free  trade  unions  were  suppressed.  The 
Catholic  Church  came  under  relentless  har- 
assment. .And  freedom  of  the  press  went 
out  the  window. 

Thousands  of  Miskito  Indians — guard- 
ians of  a  unique  culture — were  herded  into 
concentration  camps,  all  in  the  name  of  a 
"literacy  campaign." 

Ortega  and  his  cronies  collaborated  with 
the  I'l.O.  Soviet.  Cuban.  North  Korean. 
Bulgarian,  and  other  allies  (all  of  whom 
are  so  concerned  about  the  well-being  of 
(  entral  .Americali  to  consolidate  the  sever- 
al guerrilla  movements  in  El  Salvador 
under  Nicaraguan  control. 

The  Nicaragua  Permanent  Human  Rights 
(  ommission.  investigating  hundreds  of  dis- 
appearances and  executions,  found  itself 
out  of  business  and  its  archives  confiscat- 
ed. 

And,  finally,  the  biggest  nonsurprise  of 
all:  Humberto  Ortega,  Daniel's  brother  and 
fellow   junta    member,    decided    to    belabor 
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the  obvious  when  he  admitted.  'Marxism/ 
Leninism  is  the  scientific  doctrine  that 
guide-  our  revolution  •  •  •  without  Marx- 
ism Leninism  Sandinism  cannot  be  revolu- 
tionary." 

.All  of  this  happened  mind  vou.  when  the 
I'nited  States  and  other  free  countries  were 
plying  Ortega  with  over  $1  billion  in  aid 
Only  when  it  became  abundantlv  clear  that 
Ortega  had  no  intentions  of  following 
through  on  his  promises  for  a  free,  plural- 
istic societv  did  armed  opposition  take  to 
the  field 

.No,  Ortega  wouldn't  think  of  reminding 
the  1  nited  Nations  about  these  important 
facts.  Nor  could  we  pretend  to  speak  for 
the  lO.Oii'i  political  prisoners  languishing  m 
his  Nicaraguan  gulag 

The  desperado  who  addressed  the  I  nited 
Nations  yesterdav  cannot  be  exptected  to 
tell  the  truth.  Nor.  for  thai  matter  can  the 
Inited  Nations  be  expected  to  recognize  the 
truth.  Hut  let  it  never  he  said  that  we 
.Americans  are  afraid  of  the  truth.  Let  u« 
continue  to  support  our  President's  policy 
in  Central  .America  and  turn  back  this 
Communist  plague  that  threatens  the 
future  of  every   person  in  this  hemisphere. 


IN  HONOR  OF  A  LEADER— TISH 
SOMMERS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

uh   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last  week, 
a  leader  in  the  women's  cfimmunity  died 
after  a  long  battle  with  cancer.  Tish  Som- 
mers.  cofounder  of  the  Older  Women's 
League,  will  be  missed  by  many  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  civil  rights  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  this  fine  woman  1  will 
personally  miss  her  wisdom  and  guidance 
very  much. 

Tish  Sommers  was  not  only  a  pioneer  of 
the  women's  movement  il.self.  she  brought 
to  the  movement  a  new  dimension,  which 
sl}tt?d  that  older  women,  manv  who  have 
been  displaced  b\  the  death  of  a  spouse  or 
because  of  divorce,  need  equal  rights  and 
economic  security  also.  She  coined  the 
term  "displaced  homemakers." 

Before  giving  my  colleagues  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  contributions  that  Tish  made  to 
our  society.  I  would  like  to  share  one  of 
her  most  inspiring  re.narks: 

I  realized  early  on  how  Important  strong, 
positive  joyous  role  models  are.  Too  many 
women  fear  aging,  but  there's  another  way 
to  go:  Bring  together  all  you've  learned  and 
focus  on  what's  important.  It's  far  easier  to 
face  death  if  you've  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution and  not  just  let  life  pass  by. 

Having  founded  the  Women's  Action 
Training  (enter  in  Oakland.  CA,  Sommers 
went  on  to  draft  the  first  State  and  Federal 
legislation  to  provide  job  training  to  dis- 
placed homemakers.  Two  years  after  the 
first  displaced  homemakers  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  California.  2.'i  State  legislatures 
had  passed  displaced  homemaker  legisla- 
tion and  400  displaced  homemaker  centers 
had  been  established  across  the  country.  In 
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1975  Sommers  founded  the  .Alliance  for 
Displaced  Homemakers  By  1978.  the  con- 
cept of  the  displaced  homemaker  was  in- 
corporated into  Federal  law 

Sommers  began  her  career  as  a  women's 
rights  acti'ist  in  the  midsixties  "This  was 
not  just  another  cause,  but  something  that 
affected  me  personalh."  she  said  "I  viewed 
feminism  as  a  progressive  step  in  the  larger 
struggle  again  human  oppression"  In  1971- 
72  she  served  on  the  national  board  of 
NOW.  the  National  Organization  for 
Women.  She  was  also  the  inspiration 
behind  NOV\  s  Task  Force  on  Older 
Wdmen,  the  first  nationwide  group  to  ex- 
plore older  women's  issues 

With  l>aune  Shields,  author  of  The  Dis- 
placed Homemaker  ■  Sommer-  organized 
the  Older  Women  s  League  at  the  li*s(i  I)e> 
Moines  Miniconference  on  (tlder  Women. 
As  a  consequent*  of  that  conference  and 
Sommers'  organizing  efforts  in  preparation 
for  the  lys'i  White  House  (  onference  on 
Aging,  in  lysj  older  women  s  concerns 
were  for  the  first  time  recognized  a>  dis- 
tinct issues  to  be  addressed  hv  Federal 
policy.  Speaking  at  the  national  confer- 
ence, Sommers.  then  fiT.  described  the  deli- 
cate economic  -ituation  of  older  women, 
setting  an  agenda  for  older  women  s  rights 
which  OWL  continues  to  follow  Today, 
OWL  has  over  14.00(i  members  in  100  chap- 
ters around  the  country  and  continues  to 
work  for  Social  S>ecurit>  protection,  ade- 
quate health  insurance,  pension  rights, 
caregiver  support  services,  and  jobs  for 
older  women 

.As  with  displaced  homemakers.  in  estab- 
lishing OWL,  Sommer-  gave  voice  to  a 
group  of  women  whose  problems  had  previ- 
ously gone  unrecognized  Describing 
OWL's  work,  she  also  described  lis  bene- 
fits. ".As  we  work  to  improve  the  facts  of 
life  for  older  women,  we  gain  strength 
which  will  make  our  own  last  years  more 
productive  and  joyous.  .As  we  build  a  new 
road  to  aging,  thai  road  builds  us." 

In  keeping  with  her  longtime  motto, 
"don't  agonize,  organize."  Sommers  spent 
the  first  half  of  this  decade  as  OWL's  presi- 
dent, working  toward  improving  the  image 
and  economic  secuntv  of  older  women  She 
brought  older  women's  problems  to  the 
puhlic  with  an  .\d  C  ouncil-sp<insored  cam- 
paign and  a  variety  of  Mother's  Da.v  activi- 
ties.  This  vear  OWL  members  nationwide 
sent  Mother's  Da.v  cards  to  ill  the  Members 
of  Congress.  The  cards  read.  "'^  our  Mother 
Didn't  Bring  \ou  Up  So  You  Could  l^et 
Other  Mothers  Down"  and  the  campaign  is 
widely  acknowledged  to  have  helped  stave 
off  another  round  of  Social  Securitv  cuts 

Most  recently  battling  stAge  four  cancer, 
Sommers  has  focused  her  attention  on  the 
issues  confronting  older  women  facing 
death  or  coping  with  the  death  of  someone 
close.  Characiensticall.*  refusing  to  be  cate- 
gorized as  a  victim,  she  ha*  extrapolated 
from  her  experience  to  organize  others 
around  the  problem-  -he  knows  so  person- 
ally. With  former  Senator  Jacob  Javits  who 
also  suffers  from  a  terminal  disease,  she 
organized  a  recent  forum  on  living  wilh 
and  other  issues  around  death  and  dying. 
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"Life  and  death  are  intertwined."  she  said 
in  her  keynote  speech,  "for  we  are  all  ter- 
minal cases.  And  we're  all  going  to  die 
sooner  or  later."  Explaining  women's  claim 
to  the  issues  surrounding  death  and  dying, 
she  called  them  the  "handmaidens  of 
death."  since  women  tend  to  outlive  men 
and.  as  caregivers,  traditionally  are  "the 
last  face  a  person  sees  before  death." 

Over  the  years  Tish  Somment  has  been 
recognized  for  her  leadership  and  expertise 
by  a  variety  of  appointments  to  State  and 
national  boards  and  commissions.  She  was 
appointed  by  President  Reagan  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown,  Jr..  appointed  her  to  the  Califor- 
nia Commission  on  Aging.  She  has  also 
served  on  the  National  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging  and  the  Na- 
tional Steering  Committee  of  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers. She  has  published  numerous  articles 
published  in  maga  ines  and  journals  for 
the  aging  community  and  authored  a  1973 
book  "The  Not  So  Helpless  Female."  She 
recently  completed  a  forthcoming  book  on 
women  as  caregivers. 


WHY  IS  THE  COMMERCE  DE- 
PARTMENT AIDING  AND  ABET- 
TING AN  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRAC- 
TICE 


HON.  JAMES  A  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  earlier  today,  under  the  I- 
minute  rule,  regarding  a  situation  which 
greatly  concerns  me.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  further  this  situation. 

I  raised  this  concern  initially  in  defense 
of  the  R.MI  Co,  a  m^or  manufacturer  of  ti- 
tanium products  in  Niles,  OH.  which  is  in 
my  district.  However.  I  believe  this  situa- 
tion points  out  a  fundamental  problem 
with  our  trade  policies,  particularly  with 
how  they  are  administered  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Last  year  RlVfl  had  successfully  prosecut- 
ed an  antidumping  suit  before  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  (ITC).  On  Novem- 
ber 30,  19S4,  the  ITC  rendered  its  decision 
rinding  three  m^or  Japanese  manufactur- 
ers of  titanium  guilty  of  dumping.  On  that 
same  day  antidumping  duties  were  imposed 
on  Osaka  Titanium— 15.09  percent  duty  im- 
posed— Nippon  Soda — 56  percent  duty  im- 
posed— and  Tuho  Titanium — 34  percent 
duty  imposed). 

Despite  this  clear  violation  of  U.S.  trade 
law,  the  Commerce  Department  continues 
to  make  purchases  of  Japanese  titanium 
for  the  national  defense  stockpile.  Under 
current  practice,  the  Fedenxl  Government 
need  not  comply  with  current  U.S.  trade 
law  when  making  purchases  for  the  stock- 
pile. At  the  time  the  Commerce  Department 
published  it  Hnal  determination  in  the  anti- 
dumping investigation  of  titanium  sponge 
from  Japan,  it  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
its  order  certain  imports  entering  the  U.S. 
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under  TSUSA  item  833.00  for  a  GSA  stock- 
pile purchase.  These  sales  were  excluded  on 
the  grounds  that  the  suppliers  in  question 
had  relied  on  past  administrative  practice 
exempting  certain  def-'nse  purchajies  from 
antidumping  duties.  The  Department 
stated,  however,  that: 

Further  reliance  on  this  past  practice 
would  not  be  well  advised.  We  intend  to  un 
dertake  a  careful  and  thorough  review  of 
issues  relevant  to  »he  waiver  of  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duties  .  .  .  and  will  pub- 
lish the  results  of  this  review  within  six 
months. 

This  practice  is  currently  under  review. 
The  Department  held  a  hearing  on  this 
issue  on  February  8,  1985.  At  that  time  it 
was  announced  that  a  decision  would  be 
reached  by  .\pril  1.  1985.  However,  no  deci- 
sion has  yet  been  made. 

I  have  written  Secretary  Baldrige  asking 
that  a  decision  to  end  this  practice  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  attached  to  be 
included  below  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

It  is  clear  that  these  titanium  purchases 
made  by  the  Commerce  Department  are  un- 
dercutting U.S.  industries  illegally.  Current 
U.S.  trade  law  protect  U.S.  industries  from 
"dumping"  by  foreign  manufacturers. 
"Dumping"  occurs  when  a  foreign  industry 
sells  large  quantities  of  a  resource  or  prod- 
uct to  U.S.  markets  at  prices  below  market 
value.  Duties  are  imposed  so  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  "dumped"  import  to  the  pre- 
vailing market  value. 

The  "dumping"  which  occurred  in  this 
situation  is  clear  and  well  documented. 
RMI  Co.  followed  the  proper  legal  proce- 
dures as  set  out  in  current  U.S.  trade  law 
for  disputing  this  practice.  Not  only  did 
R*!I  win  in  its  initial  case,  it  has  subse- 
quently defeated  an  appeal  by  one  of  the 
manufacturers. 

So.  the  situation  I  am  setting  out  is  not  a 
case  of  "knee-jerk"  protectionism.  Rather, 
it  is  a  clear  situation  of  U.S.  trade  law- 
standing  up  against  unfair  trade  practices. 
Yet.  this  administration  has  failed  to  stand 
up  for  the  "level  playing  field"  it  says  it 
seeks  in  international  trade  policy.  The 
field  is  now  tilted  toward  Japan,  and  the 
President  has  his  foot  on  the  scale. 

What  is  amazing  is  that  Secretary  Bal- 
drige has  failed  to  act  to  end  this  practice 
despite  the  fact  that  his  own  Department 
has  recommended  that  it  be  stopped. 

It's  crazy  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
helping  foreign  countries  put  American  in- 
dustries out  of  business  by  purchasing  ille- 
gally dumped  goods.  I  call  on  President 
Reagan  to  be  true  to  his  word  on  the  prom- 
ises he  made  that  he  would  be  tough  on 
unfair  trade  practices  and  to  ««■  that  this 
practice  is  stopped. 

Some  might  argue  that  our  naUunal  de- 
fense needs  justify  such  a  policy.  This  is  ri- 
diculous. This  is  not  a  case  of  an  important 
strategic  material  which  can  be  obtained  no 
other  way.  It  just  isn't  fair  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  undercut  U.S.  industries  this 
way.  Our  national  defen^t  mids  do  not 
justify  this  practice.  The  kt.  n'  -s  contribu- 
tion we  can  make  to  our  nn  i.tuil  defense 
is  to  assure  that  our  ecun  •"  -  ^trontc  X 
prerequisite  to  a  strong  ecunumv  is  a  level 
playing  field  for  international  trade. 
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The  application  of  antidumping  duties  in 
a  situation  such  as  does  not  cause  imports 
to  be  more  expensive  than  domestically 
prfMluced  items.  Instead,  it  merely  assures 
that  fair,  competitive  price  levels  are  main- 
tained so  that  Americ'in  industries  can 
compete  on  a  fair  basis  wUh  foreign  indus- 
tries. This  is  not  a  case  of  U.S.  industry 
coming  "hat  in  hand"  asking  for  protec- 
tion. RMI  is  only  asking  for  the  level  play- 
ing field  the  President  promised. 

Americans  all  across  the  country  are  tell- 
ing the  Congress  that  while  we  need  lax 
reform,  the  lack  of  trade  reform  is  killing 
us:  we  are  concerned  about  the  budget  defi- 
cits, but  the  trade  deficit  is  costing  us  our 
jobs.  America  can  no  longer  tolerate  being 
a  trade  patsy. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  lend  their 
support  to  my  effort  to  bce  that  this  injus- 
tice is  corrected. 


HARLAN  BARRY  RETIRES  AS 
CITY  MANAGER  OF  LARKSPUR. 
CA 

HON   BARBARA  BOXER 

or  CAL1FURNI.1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  19S5 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  retirement  of  a  real  public  servant. 
Harlan  Barry,  who  has  been  city  manager 
of  Larkspur.  CA. 

.Mr.  Barry  began  dedicating  himself  to 
Larkspur  in  1970  when  he  became  assistant 
city  manager.  He  became  city  manager  in 
1974. 

Upon  commencement  of  his  term  as  city 
manager.  Larkspur  was  confronted  with  an 
insurance  crisis.  Mr.  Barry's  initiati.e  and 
ability  caused  him  to  found  and  chair  the 
Marin  County  Risk  MHnHKement  Authority, 
a  self-insurance  program  «hich  still  exists 
today  and  includes  eight  cities.  This  pro- 
gram saved  many  valuable  dollars  by  pool- 
ing coverage  of  workers  compensation,  li- 
ability, property,  and  dental  insurance. 

.Mr.  Barr>  hi-  >>. .  m  in-im  menial  in  the 
presjTvation  and  tli  Mlupmi  nl  of  I.3rk- 
-pur  -  natural,  commercial,  and  residential 
areUA.  As  city  manager,  he  led  the  city  to 
acquire  Piper  Park  Hamilton  Park,  and 
Bon  Air  Landing  I- u,  ihermore.  Mr  Karr% 
supervised  the  completion  of  larkspur - 
general  plan,  the  expansion  of  the  Hon  .^ir 
Center,  the  acquisition  of  Northndge  open 
-(m<  ••  :h.  .  riiilii>n  of  the  heritage  district 
!..r  i  <irU-(iiir  -  iowntown  area,  ihi'  merginR 
of  lh«  1  nrk-pur  and  <  Mnl.  Madera  Police 
Departmen!-.  atiil  !tu  half  million  dollar 
restoration  o(  tht-  iit»  -  htirarv  i  ndrr  hi- 
auspices.  the  l.arkHpur  l.andini;  i  cminirr 
cial,  office,  and  residenliHl  pr'ijii*.  v,iin  de- 
veloped in  conjuniliiin  i»ith  th.  Larkspur 
Ferr>  Terminal 

Mr  Barr\  «  li'ml-r-hi  (t  -'ile  is  one  that 
include-  hHii'l-  .■!;  it.«»i»'anrf  hi  !imes  of 
need.  DuniiK  i'h  fl.Mtd  and  storm,  nf  1982, 
Mr.  Barry  was  out  in  the  communit>  with 
sandba;rB  and  shov-ls  lllerall>  diicitinii  hi- 
community  out  of  a  natural  disaster 
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Mr  Harry's  commitment  to  his  communi- 
\\  and  country  began  long  before  he 
became  city  manager.  Born  in  Illinois,  he 
came  to  Larkspur  as  a  small  child,  .\fter 
graduating  from  the  old  Larkspur-Corte 
Madera  School,  he  attended  the  I'niversity 
of  California  at  Berkelev  and  received  a 
degree  in  business  administration  in  1960. 
I  pon  graduation,  he  entered  the  I  .S.  Navy 
and  *&»  stationed  in  Okinawa. 

Mr,   Barry's  dedication   and   accomplish- 
ments are  admirable.  He  will  be  missed  as 
city  manager  of  Larkspur  but  will,  assured- 
ly, remain  one  of  the  city's  most  outstand 
ing  citizens. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  ANN 

LANDERS-AMERICA  SAYS 

THANKS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 
Mr.  BIAGGI,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  16 
when  millions  of  Americans  opened  their 
newspapers  to  the  familiar  page  where  Ann 
Landers'  column  runs.  the.>  were  in  for  a 
slight  surprise.  Instead  of  the  traditional 
Dear  Ann.  we  found  instead  Dear  Readers. 
Whv  the  change  in  format?  Very  simply,  it 
1^  explained  in  the  column's  very  first  line. 
T,>day  i.s  my  30th  anniversary  a.s  Ann 
Landers."  I  join  the  followers  and  admirers 
of  Ann  Landers  in  wishing  her  a  happy  an- 
niversary. 

As  Ann  Landers  herself  points  out.  "I 
have  written  seven  columns  a  week,  365 
days  a  year  since  October  16,  1955.  That 
adds  up  to  10,950  columns."  What  a  re- 
markable achievement  and  testament  to  the 
work  ethic.  She  continues.  "Never  has  there 
appeared  in  this  space  a  notice  saying 
•■.Ann  Landers  is  on  vacation."  There  are 
not  many  people  today  who  can  claim  the 
same. 

For  the  past  30  years,  .Ann  Landers' 
name  has  been  a  household  word.  She  has 
been  sought  after  for  advice  to  the  love- 
lorn, the  troubled  and  the  confused.  She 
has  provided  comfort  and  counsel  to  thou- 
sands of  reader^  »ho  have  either  written  in 
to  seek  her  help  or  who  turn  to  her  column 
every  day  seeking  advice  to  similar  prob- 
lems. She  has  been  psychiatrist,  doctor, 
mother,  father,  and/friend  to  countless 
numbers  of  people,  young  and  old,  male 
and  female. 

I  believe  that  Ann  Landers  symbolizes 
what  America  is  all  about.  She  gives  her 
rtaders  hope  and  the  ability  to  dream  of 
better  days.  She  has  been  honest  with  her 
responses  and  ha.s  often  relied  on  the 
''isdom  of  God  as  words  to  live  by.  She  has 
been  consistent,  yet  has  also  changed  with 
the  ever-changing  world.  I  salute  .Ann 
Landers  on  this  historic  occasion,  and  I 
v>ish  her  many  more  years  of  success.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  at  this  time,  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  October  16.  1985.  30th 
anniversary  of  .Ann  Landers  column,  for 
your  enjoyment  and  reading  pleasure. 
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A  Fond  Thank  You  From  Yours  Truly 
Dear  Readers:  Today  Is  my  30th  anniver- 
sary as  Ann  Landers.  I  have  written  seven 
columns  a  week.  365  days  a  year,  since  Oct. 
16.  1955.  This  adds  up  to  10.950  columns. 
Never  has  there  appeared  in  this  space  a 
notice  saying.  "Ann  Landers  Is  on  vacation." 
It  was  my  dear  friend.  Will  Munnecke, 
then  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Sun-Times,  who  suggested  that  I  go  see 
Larry  Panning  about  entering  the  Ann 
Landers  contest.  I  was  green  as  grass,  never 
had  held  a  Job  before,  never  had  written  a 
line  for  publication  and  had  never  been 
inside  a  newpaper  building, 

Larry  was  underwhelmed  by  my  creden- 
tials. (I  was  a  wife  and  mother  and  enjoyed 
wTiting  letters  to  relatives.)  I  confessed  U'at 
I  didn't  need  the  money  but  If  they  warited 
to  pay  me  It  was  okay.  Neither  Panning  nor 
Munnecke  was  optimistic  about  my  chsuices 
of  winning  the  contest.  But  they  cheered  me 
on  and  wished  me  luck.  Miracle  of  miracles. 
I  won.  ('Good  morning.  Ann  Landers!") 

Larry  Panning  was  my  mentor.  He  taught 
me  how  to  write.  He  also  edited  every  word  I 
wrote  for  10  years— every  column,  every 
booklet,  every  book,  every  magazme  article, 
every  speech.  I  couldn't  pay  him  a  dime.  He 
wouldn't  accept  it.  It's  part  of  my  job.'  he 
said.  We  both  knew  it  wasn't. 

Months  before  Larry  moved  to  Anchorage. 
Alaska  he  told  me.  -If  I  get  hit  by  a  bread 
truck.  Trez  is  your  man. "  And  so  he  was. 
Dick  Trezevant.  another  Fanning  protege, 
became  my  editor.  For  14  years  this  bril- 
liant, tough  but  tender  guy  kept  the 
Landers  copy  on  course.  When  Trez  left  I 
was  lucky  again.  Ralph  Otwell.  the  execu- 
tive editor  of  the  Sun-Tinnes.  took  over.  A 
few  years  later,  when  the  paper  was  sold. 
Ralph  left.  He  suggested  Virginia  Van 
Vynckt.  chief  of  the  features  copy  desk.  I'd 
never  met  her.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  gem. 
I  could  never  have  made  it  without  my  de- 
voted and  competent  staff.  They  keep  my 
office  running  smooth  as  silk,  handle  the 
phones  that  never  stop  ringing,  arrange  my 
travel  schedule  and  speaking  dates,  and  save 
me  from  myself  at  least  a  dozen  times  a 
week. 

My  column  is  sold  all  over  the  world  by 
News  America  Syndicate.  Rick  flewcombe. 
the  chief,  is  the  brightest  and  most  energet- 
ic man  in  the  business.  As  you  can  see,  the 
success  of  the  Landers  column  goes  far 
beyond  what  limited  talent  I  may  possess,  I 
have  had  every  break  In  the  book, 

I  could  not  let  this  day  pass  without  a 
word  of  thanks  to  my  dozens  of  consultants 
all  over  the  country  who  give  so  generously 
of  their  time  and  counsel.  For  the  price  of 
this  paper  my  readers  have  access  to  the 
most  distinguished  physicians,  dentists,  psy- 
chiatrists, lawyers,  geneticists,  business  ex- 
ecutives, judges,  clergy— experts  In  every 
field. 

These  last  30  years  have  been  Incredibly 
rewarding.  I  cannot  Imagine  a  job  that  could 
have  provided  me  with  more  satisfaction  or 
a  Ijetter  opportunity  to  touch  the  lives  of  so 
many  people. 

I  wish  to  thank  you.  my  85  million  read- 
ers, for  '")ur  loyalty.  You've  stood  by  me  In 
my  time  of  trouble  and  rejoiced  In  my  tri- 
umphs. I  consider  you  my  friends. 

I  Intend  to  crank  out  this  column  as  long 
as  you  find  me  useful  and  the  good  Lord 
gives  me  the  strength  to  do  It.  On  this  spe- 
cial day,  I  send  love  and  thanks  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you. 
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UNFAIR  TAX  REFORM 
PROPOSALS 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KrNTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  HUBBARD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
an  excellent  letter  from  Mr.  G.  Bruce  McA- 
bery,  personnel  manager  of  the  fine  papers 
division  of  Westvaco  Corp.  located  in  Wick- 
liffe,  KY. 

I  belie>e  m>  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  Bruce  Mc.\ber>'s  comments  to  me  about 
pending  tax  reform  proposals,  especially 
his  views  in  opposition  to  changing  our  tax 
laws  and  penalizing  ths-  man>  corporations 
like  Westvaco  which  have  paid  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  I  agree  with  Bruce  McA 
bery's  concerns  that  Congress  should  not 
adopt  tax  reform  legislation  that  will  ad- 
versely affect  his  company's  ability  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  world  market. 

The  letter  from  Bruce  .Mc.Abery  follows: 
August  28,  1985. 
Hon.  Carroll  Hubbard  Jr., 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Carroll:  Thank  yon  for  your  letter 
regarding  my  35  years  of  work  for  Westvaco. 
It  doesn't  seem  possible  but  as  they  say, 
time  does  fiy. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  some  thoughts  on  President  Rea- 
gan's tax  reform  proposals.  Some  of  them 
would  have  an  undesirable  impact  on  West- 
vaco. My  major  concerns  are  with  the  fol- 
lowing specific  proposals: 

1.  Recapture  of  tax  benefits  obtained  from 
accelerated  recovery  systems  from  1980  to 
1986. 

2.  A  less  favorable  capital  Investment  re- 
covery system  and  elimination  of  Invest- 
ment tax  credits. 

3.  Changes  In  foreign  tax  credits. 

4.  Changes  In  timber  related  provisions 
concerning  capital  gains  and  management 
expenses. 

I  understand  these  proposals  will  have  a 
$90  million  impact  on  Westvacos  cash  flow. 
This  could  cause  top  management  to  defer 
or  eliminate  some  capital  Investment  needed 
to  Improve  competitive  strength  and  main- 
tain our  stability  of  employment. 

One  factor  of  Westvacos  $1.6  billion  cap- 
ital Improvement  program,  announced  In 
1984.  was  that  tax  credits  would  be  avail- 
able. Removal  of  such  credits  at  this  point 
would  be  unfair  without  provision  of  transi- 
tion rules  for  committed  projects.  Likewise, 
the  recapture  concept  Is  definitely  discrimi- 
natory. How  can  tax  law  revisions  be  made 
retroactive?  The  $40  million  spent  on  Wick- 
llffe's  paper  machine  last  year  may  not  have 
been  authorized  if  management  had  reason 
to  tielleve  this  credit  would  not  be  available. 

Unlike  those  companies  which  have  made 
recent  headlines  for  nonpayment  of  federal 
taxes,  Westvaco  has  paid  its  fair  share— over 
$197  million  in  the  last  four  years. 

I  wUl  appreciate  your  consideration  of 
these  views  to  make  sure  the  tax  reforms  do 
not  adversely  afiect  Westvacos  ability  to 
remain  competitive  In  the  world  market.  1 
would  also  appreciate  It  If  you  convey  our 
concerns  to  your  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
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and  Means  Committee.   I  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  views  on  these  Issues. 
Sincerely. 

Bruce  O.  McAbery. 
Personnel  Manager. 


MEESE  FIGHTS  BROAD  SUPPORT 
FOR  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  President's  Domestic  Policy 
Council,  headed  by  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  III.  will  discuss  the  pending 
planR  to  modify  Executive  Order  11246. 
which  required  Federal  contractors  to  use 
afTirmative  actio  "■  to  include  women  and 
minorities  in  the  workforce.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Meese  will  propose  that  Federal  con- 
tractors should  no  longer  be  required  to 
use  numerical  goals  and  timetables  to  mon- 
itor the  inclusion  of  minorities  and  women 
in  the  American  workplace. 

Attorney  General  Meese  is  Tighting  broad 
American  .support  for  affirmative  action. 
American  business  is  comfortable  with 
these  cleat  standards  to  combat  discrimina- 
tion. Corporations  use  numbers  to  monitor 
every  aspect  of  their  operations,  and 
achieving  civil  rights  goals  should  be  no  ex- 
ception. 

The  American  people  disagree  with  Mr. 
Meese  as  well.  They  don't  want  over  $160 
billion  of  their  tax  dollars  to  be  used  to 
subsidize  discrimination.  A  recent  Harris 
poll  showed  that  69  percent  of  those  polled 
believe  that  .Mr.  Meese  is  wrong  to  do  away 
with  Federal  rules  that  guarantee  affirma- 
tive action  programs,  and  7,5  percent  sup- 
port Federal  laws  requiring  affirmative 
action  programs  for  women  and  minorities 
in  employment  and  education,  provided 
there  are  no  rigid  quotas.  The  Harris  poll 
also  reports  that  there  is  a  solid  affirmative 
action  commitment  among  Americans,  with 
solid  majorities  firmly  rejecting  the  Reagan 
administration  attempts  to  cut  back  equal 
employment  opportunity.  I  hope  that  this 
latest  Harris  poll  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Sam  Jose  Mercury  News.  Oct.  14. 

1985] 

Mkese  Up  Against  Solid  Support  for 

Appirmative  Action 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese's  cam- 
paign to  drastically  change  previous  affirm- 
ative action  programs  will  meet  with  stiff 
resistance  from  Americans.  A  69-27  percent 
majority  l>elleves  that  Meese  Is  wong  to 
want  to  "do  away  with  federal  rules  that 
guarantee  affirmative  action  programs  in 
the  federal  government  and  to  end  53  af- 
firmative action  programs  around  the  coun- 
try." 

Americans  were  asked  if  they  favor  or 
oppose  federal  laws  requiring  affirmative 
action  programs  for  women  and  minorities 
In  employment  and  education,  provided 
there  are  no  rigid  quotas."  A  75-21  percent 
majority  claims  to  support  such  efforts.  Just 
a  year  ago.  a  smaller  67-18  percent  majority 
held  the  same  view. 
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Under  landmark  Supreme  Court  decisions 
such  as  the  Bakke  and  Weber  cases,  rigid 
quotas  were  ruled  to  t>e  illegal.  However,  the 
court  has  urged  affirmative  action  programs 
that  give  special  consideration  in  Jobs  and 
education  for  women  and  minorities  without 
setting  rigid  quotas.  These  legal  bases  for 
affirmative  action  programs  are  now  under- 
going a  stiff  challenge,  led  by  Meese. 

The  latest  nationwide  Harris  Poll,  con- 
ducted by  telephone  among  a  cross  section 
of  1.255  adults  between  Sept.  5  and  Sept.  8. 
also  probed  the  views  of  the  public  in  a 
series  of  projective  questions— three  positive 
and  three  negative,  asked  In  alternating  se- 
quence In  order  not  to  bias  the  responses. 
The  results  show  that  the  opinions  of  Amer- 
icans have  moved  dramatically  toward  a 
pro-afflrmatlve  action  position. 

By  71-27  percent,  a  majority  now  agrees 
with  the  claim.  "If  there  are  no  affirmative 
action  programs  helping  women  and  minori- 
ties In  employment  and  education,  then 
those  groups  will  continue  to  fall  to  get 
their  share  of  Jobs  and  higher  education, 
thereby  continuing  past  discrimination  In 
the  future."  Three  years  ago.  a  57-39  per- 
cent majority  held  that  view,  and  in  1978. 
45-36  percent  were  In  agreement.  In  seven 
years,  a  movement  of  26  points  has  taken 
place. 

By  82-17  percent,  a  majority  believes.  "As 
long  as  there  are  no  rigid  quotas,  it  makes 
sense  to  give  special  training  and  advice  to 
women  and  minorities  so  they  can  perform 
better  on  the  Job."  This  Is  up  from  71-20 
percent  In  1978. 

By  85-14  percent,  a  majority  agrees. 
"After  years  ri  discrimination,  it  is  only  fair 
to  set  up  special  programs  to  make  sure  that 
women  and  minorities  are  given  every 
chance  to  have  equal  opportunities  In  em- 
ployment and  education."  In  1978.  a  73-19 
percent  majority  expressed  that  view. 

The  three  positive  statements  tested  by 
the  latest  Harris  Poll  have  gained  stronger 
endorsement  from  Americans,  but  the  three 
negative  statements  on  affirmative  action 
have  failed  to  catch  fire  at  all. 

By  64-35  percent,  a  majority  rejects  the 
claim.  "Minorities  sind  women  are  not  enti- 
tled to  any  special  consideration."  In  1982.  a 
slightly  lower  60-37  percent  majority  dis- 
agreed with  this  point  of  view. 

By  59-39  percent,  a  majority  disagrees. 
"Once  affirmative  action  programs  for 
women  and  minorities  axe  started,  the  result 
is  bound  to  t>e  reverse  discrimination  against 
white  men."  In  1978.  a  47-38  percent  plurali- 
ty rejected  this  possibility. 

By  71-27  percent,  a  majority  denies  the 
charge.  "White  men  leam  faster,  are  better 
qualified,  and  will  continue  to  hold  down 
the  better  Jobs,  no  matter  how  many  affirm- 
ative action  programs  for  women  and  mi- 
norities are  started."  In  1978.  a  slightly 
smaller  67-23  percent  majority  rejected  this 
point  of  view. 

With  solid  majorities  endorsing  pro-af- 
firmative action  statements  and  also  reject- 
ing antl-afflrmatlve  action  statements,  it  is 
evident  that  the  die  has  been  cast.  If  Meese 
and  others  try  to  reverse  previously  estab- 
lished affirmative  action  programs  by 
changing  federal  policy,  as  well  as  seeking  a 
reversal  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  policy,  they 
are  up  against  a  deeply  entrenched  pro-af- 
firmative action  commitment  among  Ameri- 
cans. 
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ARE  THE  SANDINISTAS  REALLY 
COLORED  RED? 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMl-IELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  th. 
charade  over  in  Nicaragua?  Have  the  San 
dlni'tas  nnall>  derided  to  ■<h<)w  their  r4ni 
poliiical  colors  and  their  real  inlentiont'  i 
believe  the  answer  is  yes.  N<»»  more  than 
ever,  the  world  can  see  what  that  failed  rev- 
olution has  brought  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

All  along,  the  Contrajt  have  riaimed  that 
the  Sandiniita  junta  ha.«  Ix'iraved  the  real 
goals  and  objectives*  of  the  original  revolu- 
tion in  that  poor  country.  The  .SandmiMia.'* 
have  brought  repression  and  economic  col- 
lapse. They  have  brought  conscription  of 
young  people  and  are  ensuring  that  Nicara- 
gua becomes  little  more  than  a  clone  of 
Cuba.  The  junta  han  hrouKht  the  People's 
Church  which  teaches  more  ideology  than 
theolo,"^  and  the  ••uppresiion  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  thai  (  hri»tian  country  That 
group  of  Marxist-l.*ninist  ideoloiries  im 
driving  the  private  sector  out  of  Siraraifua 
They  have  even  disillusioned  the  p<'a.'>ant». 
who  should  have  In-en  the  ultimate  ivenefi- 
ciaries  of  the  revolution  The  Ortetca  broth- 
ers are  cleverly  making  huge  profilM  from 
their  extensive  business  activities  in  that 
country  while  pretending  to  be  poor  and 
struggling  revolutionaries  with  the  life- 
styles of  two  ascetics.  In  essence,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  done  more  damage  to  Nicara- 
gua than  Somoza  and  hi'-  imnd  of  thieves 
could  ever  Save  done 

With  th'.'  recent  decimon  bv  Comman- 
dante  Ortega  to  suspend  a  vanetv  of  rights 
to  include  the  right  to  public  assembly,  to 
strike,  to  freedom  of  expression,  to  move- 
ment about  the  countrv.  to  organise  into 
labor  groups  anH  manv  othe-s,  he  has  es- 
sentially closed  the  dcMtr  on  freedom  in 
Nicaragua.  These  unfortunate  actions  are 
being  juHtified  as  a  response  to  so-called 
sabotage  b>  the  I  nited  .^states  and  the  al- 
leged activities  of  some  political  parties 
and  the  church.  \\\  the  world  can  now  see 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  huildinK  a  police 
slate  and  police  states  cannot  accept  anv 
form  of  dissent  be  it  from  political  parties 
or  from  the  (  atholir  (  hu.'ch 

While  rritici/in){  the  Inited  States  in  the 
World  (  ourt  owe.  justice,  for  Nicaraguans. 
should  riearlv  begin  at  home  I'ecent  re- 
ports reveal  that  the  romandantes  are  con- 
tinuinif  to  pervert  and  undermine  the  legal 
system  there  in  order  to  eliminate  nW  polit- 
ical opposition  In  manv  cases,  du.  priK-ess 
is  rompletelv  ignored  \t  this  point  in  time. 
the  Sandinistas  appear  to  he  about  a*  inept 
in  public  relations  as  >  a.s»er  \rafat.  Their 
image  has  rlearlv  suffered  Their  color- 
ation, however,  has  not.  It  is  rapidly  be- 
COminK  briifht  red. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind.  I  commend 
the  following  .New  York  Times  editorial  on 
.Nicaragua  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  18.  1985] 
Nicaragua  Bares  the  Nightstick 

Nicaragua's  Sandlnlsta  regime  has  now 
suspended  by  decree  the  few  freedoms  it 
had  grudgingly  accorded  its  domestic  oppo- 
nents. There  is  no  reason  to  swallow  Presi- 
dent Oregas  claim  that  the  crackdown  is 
the  fault  of  "the  brutal  aggression  by  North 
America  and  its  internal  allies."  A  more 
likely  explanation  is  an  eruption  of  discon- 
tent over  a  crumbling  economy  and  military 
conscription.  But  until  now.  despite  the  war 
with  the  U.S.-backed  contra"  rebels  based 
in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  the  Sandinis- 
tas needed  no  new  powers  to  crush  or  cow 
political  tuid  religious  dissent. 

So  why  did  the  new  Nicaragua  abandon 
even  the  pretense  that  It  tolerates  plural- 
ism? The  Junta's  decree  makes  explicit  its 
power  to  detain  without  cause,  to  stifle  the 
press,  to  control  all  movement  of  peoples,  to 
disband  labor  unions,  to  ban  political  rallies 
and  to  open  mail.  The  posting  of  these  fa- 
miliar rules  of  tyrarmy  appears  to  be  the 
resolution  of  an  Internal  debate— a  clear  vic- 
tory for  Interior  Minister  Tomfts  Borge, 
who  has  long  clamored  for  "firmer  m.eas- 
r.res."  especially  against  a  hostile  R^man 
Catholic  Church. 

Most  likely.  Mr.  Borge  Is  finally  getting 
his  nightstick  because  the  junta  no  longer 
sees  any  benefit  in  placating  dovish  Ameri- 
cans and  European  Socialists.  The  Sandinis- 
tas never  intended  to  share  powei.  When 
the  U.S.  Congress  reversed  itself  and  voted 
to  support  President  Reagan's  aid  to  anti- 
leftist  rebels,  they  must  have  decided  they 
had  nothing  more  to  lose  by  revealing  their 
true  political  colors.  And  what  may  have 
tipped  the  balance  was  fear  that  dissent  was 
spreading  from  the  church  and  middle  class- 
es to  trade  unions  and  the  peasantry. 

In  declaring  its  colors,  the  Managua  junta 
has  now  embarrassed  and  undermined  its 
Latin  allies.  The  crackdown  comes  a:>  diplo- 
mats of  the  four  Contadora  countries- 
Mexico.  Venezuela.  Colombia  and  Panama- 
meet  in  Panama.  With  a  self-imposed  dead- 
line, they  hope  to  compose  a  regional  securi- 
ty Dacl  that  has  been  stalled  by  arguments 
over  permissible  force  levels  and  verifica- 
tion. A  key  element  of  that  pact,  however, 
would  be  every  signatory's  respect  for  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights.  Nicaragua's 
march  in  the  opposite  direction  will  further 
damage  this  mediation. 

The  shrewd  way  to  overcome  the  suspi- 
cion and  hostility  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  to  rally  a  united  people 
behind  the  revolutionary  Government.  But 
steadily,  the  Sandinistas  have  backed  them- 
selves into  the  comer  designed  for  them  by 
their  most  bitter  foes.  Their  avowal  of  rt- 
pression  is  the  contras'  biggest  victory  so 
far. 


FRESNO.  CA.  CELEBRATES  ITS 
CENTENNIAL  YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  H,  LEHMAN 

or  califor.nia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  centennial  birthdav  of  Fresno,  CA. 
which  will  take  place  on  October  27,  1985. 
In  100  short  years  F>esno  has  grown  and 
blossomed  into  a  striking  community, 
marked  by  prosperous  business  and  indus- 
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try  among  vast  and  productive  farmland 
and  a  confluence  of  citizens  reprtsentini; 
manv  cultures. 

Fresno  began  an  a  small,  dusty  hamlet  of 
l.IOO  people  In  IHs,")  The  site  van  chosen  by 
Leiand  Stanford  >»  ho  foresaw  the  agricul- 
tural potential  of  Ihl^■  San  joaijuin  Valley 
oasis.  \  railroad  stop  enabled  a  variety  of 
people  to  come  to  the  area  to  take  advan 
tage  of  the  rich  soil  and  uncluttered  coun- 
tryside. F>om  its  beginning.  Fresno  wai*  a 
farming  communit.v,  a  distinction  it  holds 
to  this  day. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  out*ide  K  resno.  in 
one  of  the  manv  small  communities  sur- 
rounding the  town  From  earlv  in  mv  life  I 
developed  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  im 
portance  of  agriculture,  as  well  a>  a  strong 
pride  for  the  area  m  which  I  lived  There  is 
a  common  sentimentalitv  about  our  ro<its, 
a  deserved  r  verence  for  the  value  of  the 
land  and  its  capacity  to  produce — shared 
even  by  the  city  folks  in  downtown  Fresno. 

A  notable  attribute  of  Fresno  is  its  ideal 
central  location  in  the  State  of  California. 
It  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountain  range,  providing  guick 
and  easy  acce.ss  to  manv  beautiful  lakes, 
trails.  viHta.s.  and  rivers.  F"resno  is  a  2-hour 
drive  from  ^  osemite  National  Park.  3 
hours  from  beache.s  at  Pismo.  Morro  Bay, 
and  San  Francisco  and  4  hours  from  Los 
Angeles. 

There  is  also  a  wide,  ethnic  diversity  in 
Fresno.  Chinese.  .Armenian,  and  Latino 
communities  have  always  been  prominent, 
though  there  are  now  over  '«i  identifiable 
ethnic  jrroups  residing  in  the  area.  This  di- 
versity brings  richness  of  culture  and  tex- 
ture of  excitement  to  Fresno.  No  one  could 
accuse  it  of  being  homogenous.  In  a  single 
weekend  you  can  find  a  Chinese  art  exhib- 
it, a  Japanese  festival,  and  an  .Armenian 
dinner. 

The  people  of  our  town  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  become  active  in  local  pKilJtics  and 
planning  committees  In  1^06.  Fresno  es- 
lablished  the  sixth  oldest  college  in  the 
State,  which  evenluall.v  becamo  (  alifornia 
State  I'niversity  at  Fresno  There  has  also 
been  a  growing  interest  in  culture  and  the 
arts.  Fresno  now  ha.s  an  art  museum,  a 
symphony,  a  dance  repertory,  and  sevral 
theater  groups  It  is  also  the  home  of  a  be- 
loved NIT  championship  collegiate  basket- 
ball team  and  hosts  the  Fresno  Bulldogs 
football  team  Despite  :remendous  growth 
and  development.  Fresno  has  maintained  a 
friendlv.  informal  small  town  atmosphere 
geared  toward  familv.  recreation,  and  com- 
munit.v  I'  IS  an  ideal  place  to  raise  a 
familv.  large  enough  to  offer  a  wide  range 
of  activities,  yet  never  losing  that  small 
town,  "know  wiur  neighbor"  friendliness 

I  want  to  commend  the  people  of  Fresno 
and  its  leaders  for  maintaining  a  commit- 
ment to  basic  ideals  and  at  the  same  time 
moving  ahead  into  us  next  century.  VNe  cel- 
ebrate the  growth  of  a  communitv  which 
proodes  so  manv  necessar.v  human  re- 
sources, yet  holds  onto  the  values  of 
family,  community  involvement,  and  re- 
spect for  the  land. 
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STOP  BALLISTIC  MISSILE 
TESTING 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

.Mr.  LEVINE  of  (alifornia  .Mr,  Speaker, 
today's  New  York  Times  contains  an  article 
bv  former  CIA  Director  Stansfield  Turner 
with  a  simple,  innovative,  and  effective  ap- 
proach to  arms  control  and  reducing  the 
danger*  of  nuclear  war 

Admiral  Turner  suggests  that  President 
Reagan  propose  to  Mikhail  tjorbachev  thai 
both  the  I  nited  States  and  the  .Soviet 
I  nion  immedlatelv  halt  all  testing  of  nucle- 
ar ballistic  missiles 

I  urge  President  Reagan  li'  give  careful 
consideration  to  .Admiral  Turner's  sugges- 
tion. It  mav  be  the  last,  best  hope  for  arms 
control  we  have. 

I    a«k    unanimous    consent   that    the   full 

text  of  .\dmirai  T'amer's  article  be  printed 

at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  22.  1985] 

A  Note  to  Gorbachev 

(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

Washington.- Dear  Mr.  President; 

Abraham  Lincoln  drafted  one  of  our  coun- 
try's most  historic  documents  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope.  You  can  do  the  same  when  you 
meet  with  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  In  Novem- 
ber. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  helped  hold  our 
nation  together.  You  could  help  avoid  'lu- 
clear  war.  On  your  envelope  you  could  v  rite 
the  following: 

"The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
and  the  United  States  of  America  hereby 
agree  never  again  to  test  a  bs'lli'tlc  mlssUe." 

And  then  s'lp  it  to  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

Such  an  agreement  would  probably  be  the 
shortest  and  most  explicit  Intematlonil  pro- 
tocol In  history.  It  would  a^so  leave  one  of 
the  most  powerful  legacies  for  peace. 

If  there  were  no  testing  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles for  a  number  of  years,  neither  we  nor 
the  Soviets  would  remain  confident  about 
the  accuracy  of  these  weapons.  That  would 
mean  that  we  would  both  be  uncertain 
about  being  able  to  conduct  a  surprise,  pre- 
cision attack  to  disable  the  other's  strategic 
arsenal.  Creating  uncertainty  about  the  suc- 
cess of  surprise  attacks  would  do  much  to  di- 
minish the  most  dangerous  tensions  over 
nuclear  weapons  and  reduce  the  risk  of  mls- 
taJces  during  a  crisis. 

It  would  also  signal  your  Joint  desire  to 
curtail  the  arms  race,  at  least  In  ballistic 
missiles  Today  we're  proceeding  with  the 
MX  missUe  in  order  to  catch  up  with  the 
Soviet  capability  to  hit  hardened  targets  by 
surprise.  With  this  approach,  you  would 
simply  lessen  the  Soviet's  hard  target  capa- 
bility. It  would  not  disarm  either  one  of  us. 
as  we  could  each  retain  all  the  ballistic  mis- 
siles we  wanted.  But  these  missiles  would  no 
longer  be  useful  for  surprise  attacks. 

True,  the  Sovlete  may  not  see  this  as  an 
equitable  bargain  because  about  87  percent 
of  their  strategic  warheads  are  on  ballistic 
missiles  compared  to  about  78  percent  on 
our  side.  That's  not  really  a  big  Issue,  but 
you  could  always  have  an  Eulded  sweetener 
In  your  pocket,  such  as  withdrawing  the 
Pershing  missiles  from  West  Germany.  If 
Mr.  Gorbachev  ttxmed  down  that  comblna- 
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tlon.  he  would  almost  certainly  leap  the  con- 
test for  world  opinion,  no  matter  what  he  Is 
holding  up  his  sleeve  to  drop  on  the  Summit 
table. 

The  alternative  to  a  simple  proposal  like 
this  would  appear  to  be  protracted  negotia 
tions  on  a  traditional  arms  control  treaty. 
This  proposal  will  enable  you  to  get  some 
momentum  going  more  quicUy  and.  fn  the 
process,  markedly  Improve  the  er.tire  tone 
of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

It  will  also  ensure  your  leaving  a  lasting 
mark  for  peace. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  PATERSON  UPON 
THE  CELEBRATION  OF  ITS 
CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 

AND  COMMEMORATION  OF  ITS 
DANFORTH  MEMORIAL  LI- 
BRARY AS  A  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC LANDMARK 


HON  ROBERT  \  ROE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 27  the  residente  of  my  congrf  jsional 
district  and  Stf.te  of  New  Jersey  will  join 
together  with  the  Honorable  Mayor-Sena- 
tor Frank  X.  Graves.  Jr..  and  other  es- 
teemed dignitaries  to  celebrate  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Free  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Paterson 
and  the  commemoration  of  its  main  li- 
brary, the  Danforth  Memorial  Library,  aw  a 
national  historic  landmark.  I  know  that 
you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  distinguished  director,  Hon. 
Leo  E.  Fichtelberg.  other  officers,  trustees, 
and  community  leaders  who  have  actively 
participated  in  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  this  most  prestigious  education- 
al and  cultural  center  of  current  and  his- 
toric collections  of  literary  and  artistic  ma- 
terials which  have  truly  enriched  our  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exemplary  leadership 
and  outstanding  efforts  of  our  citizens  so 
important  to  our  quality  of  life  are  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  American  dream  and  toda; 
we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Paterson  who,  through  their 
fidelity,  devotion,  and  personal  commit- 
ment, have  provided  a  haven  for  knowl- 
edge, learning,  wisdom,  and  enlightenment 
for  young  and  adults  alike — the  Free 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Paterson.  I 
particularly  commend  to  you  the  honor  roll 
of  di  itinguished  citizens  who  have  served 
the  library  as  officers  or  trustees  over  this 
paxt  century.  The  current  roster  of  the 
board  of  library  trustees  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  the  City  of  Paterson  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pateraon  Free  Public  Library  Board  of 
Trustees— The  Honorable:  Flossie  A'alker, 
president:  Jerry  M.  Bello.  Gail  Yannarelli, 
Harvey  Dente,  Shirley  Dale,  Fred  Nachim- 
son,  Pat  R.  Trotta,  Anthony  Ardis,  Nellie 
Pou,  and  Leu  E.  Fichtelberg,  director. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Paterson  Free  Public 
Library  is  steeped  in  the  history  of  the 
community  and  the  devoted  services  of  iu 
citizenry.  Its  beginnings  date  back  to  Octo- 
ber 23,  1885.  when  the  librarj  opened  lU 
doors  as  the  first  free  public  librar>  in  our 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Al  that  time  it  housed 
a  collection  of  1,000  books  and  assorted 
magazines  and  newsfiapers.  This  volume 
soon  became  inadequate,  however,  as  the 
citizens  of  Paterson  eagerly  read  all  the  li- 
brary had  to  offer.  Today's  library,  by  com- 
parison, offers  not  only  books  and  periodi- 
cals, but  also  audiovisual  materials,  infor- 
mation services,  an  art  collectior,  and  chil- 
dren's programs — with  branch  libraries  in 
various  parts  <if  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  magnificence  of  its  col- 
lections of  books  and  other  publications, 
we  share  great  pride  in  the  highly  regarded 
collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
prints  at  the  Paterson  Free  Public  Library. 
This  collection  of  masterpieces  of  art  which 
is  valued  at  nearly  $1  million  includes 
many  prized  works  including  William  Mer- 
ritt  Chase's  oil  painting,  "In  the  Park." 
valued  at  around  $150,000:  Jonathan  East- 
man Johnson's  1872  oil,  "The  Bath."  reput- 
ed to  be  worth  almost  $250,000;  and  several 
works  by  noted  naturalist  John  George 
Brown.  The  library's  own  history  is  repre- 
sented by  a  portrait  of  William  Prall,  Pa- 
terson's  representative  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  General  Assembly  who  initiated  the 
"free  publi"  library"  legislation  in  1884. 
.Much  of  the  collection  stems  from  a  1925 
donation  by  Mrs.  (Jarret  A.  Hobart,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband,  a  key  member  of 
the  library's  board  of  trustees  and  former 
Vice  President  of  the  I'nited  SUtes. 

The  first  library  building  of  the  Paterson 
Free  Public  Library  was  the  Stimson 
House,  located  on  Church  Street.  The  li- 
brary soon  outgrew  this  building,  and  in 
1888  the  board  of  trustees  gratefully  accept- 
ed the  house  and  grounds  of  the  late 
Charles  Danforth,  offered  as  a  gift  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  .Mary  E.  Ryle.  This  property 
was  located  or  the  corner  of  .Market  and 
Church  Streets.  The  first  Danforth  Memori- 
al Library  buildit--  lurned  to  the  ground  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  1902.  Mrs.  Ryle  again  of- 
fered her  help  and  donated  almost  $200,000 
toward  rebuilding  the  library. 

The  new  Danforth  Memorial  Library,  lo- 
cated at  250  Broadway,  Paterson  was  de- 
signed by  Henry  Bacon,  a  noted  American 
architect  whose  most  famous  work  is  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  The  new  building  was 
completed  in  1905.  Since  then,  the  building 
has  undergone  several  additions  and  ren- 
ovations. It  is  an  imposing  and  beautiful 
building,  providing  the  people  of  Paterson 
with  all  the  services  a  modern  library  can 
offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  its  centennial  cele- 
bration the  Paterson  Free  Public  Library 
will  also  be  commemorating  a  most  signifi- 
cant historic  preservation  program,  the  des- 
ignation of  this  main  branch,  the  Danforth 
Memorial  Library,  as  a  national  historic 
landmark.  The  building  is  most  sinking  in 
design.  The  exterior  is  gray  limestone,  and 
includes  a  frieze  containing  the  names  of 
33    classical    writers.    Four    limestone    col- 
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umns  grace  the  entrance  to  the  building. 
Inside,  the  most  impressive  element  is  the 
marble  grand  staircase  leading  to  the 
second  fioor,  highlighted  above  by  a  sky- 
light. 

Bacon's  design  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
drew  inspiration  from  his  earlier  Danforth 
.Memorial.  The  library  and  the  memorial 
each  contain  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic 
order  and  a  commemorative  frieze.  The 
highlight  of  Bacon's  career  came  in  1923 
when  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  .Achievement,  pre- 
sented by  President  Harding. 

The  Paterson  Free  Public  Library  is 
proud  that  its  main  branch,  a  tribute  to  a 
city  pioneer  and  a  distinguished  American 
architect,  has  been  honored  by  its  inclusion 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  refiecting  upon  the  histo- 
ry of  our  great  country  and  the  deeds  of 
our  people  who  have  made  our  representa- 
tive democracy  second  to  none  among  all 
nations  throughout  the  world,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  this  centennial  anniversary  celebra- 
tion to  your  attention  and  seek  this  nation- 
al recognition  of  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Paterson  in  bringing  into  fruition,  main- 
taining and  expanding  its  free  public  li- 
brary for  a  communion  of  understanding, 
exchange  of  ideas,  recreation,  and  commu- 
nication on  the  arts,  cultures,  and  sciences 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future.  We  do 
indeed  salute  the  trustees  and  administra- 
tors of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  the  City 
of  Paterson  upon  the  celebration  of  their 
100th  anniversary  and  commemoration  of 
their  main  library,  the  Danforth  Memorial 
Library,  as  a  national  historic  landmark. 


THE  ILLINOIS  IMBALANCE  AND 
WHAT  CAN  BF  r>(^nv 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTtR 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22.  1985 

Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  ranked  49th  out  of 
50  in  terms  of  per  capita  return  on  Federal 
tax  dollars  in  1984. 

The  people  of  Illinois  do  not  object  to 
paying  reasonable  taxes  for  those  activities 
which  rightfully  fall  under  the  domain  of 
Federal  responsibility.  These  mcluJe  the 
maintenance  and  fortification  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  capability,  providing  for  the 
needy  and  helping  them  to  acquire  the 
tools  to  become  pnxluctne  memtM-r-  nf  our 
society,  protectinx  "ur  env  ironmeni.  main- 
taining the  infrastructure  up<in  whxh  our 
economy  relies,  and  encoura)f>"K  'he  devel- 
opment of  new  technologies  and  new  solu- 
tion- til  old  problems. 

The  p«-ople  (if  Illinois  from  my  district — 
niinois'  10th  (  onKressional  District — un- 
derhiand  the  need  ftir  a  Kederal  role  in 
these  areax  M'nnwr  rii»  < '>n-iiiiients  do 
not  understand  the  mahilus  uf  this  Con- 
gress to  operate  within  ;he  boundaries  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  The  business  people 
and  hi>u-eholders  in  my  district  must  bal- 
ance their  books  and  they  b"-;  little  toler- 
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ance  for  a  government  which  refuses  to  do 
the  same. 

Illinois'  poor  return  from  dollars  given  to 
the  Federal  (Jovernment,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  this  Government  to  tolerate  $200 
billion  deficits  and  our  now  $2  trillion  na- 
tional debt,  hit  my  State,  and  the  citizens 
of  my  district  with  a  brutal  double  effect. 
Federi»:  spending— both  on  virtuous  en- 
deavors and  on  those  wasteful  programs 
which  should  be  terminated— provides  eco- 
nomic stimulus  for  other  regions  of  the 
country  while  having  a  net  negative  impact 
on  my  State  and  my  district. 

Illinois,  however,  is  not  granted  immuni- 
ty from  the  effects  of  unrestrained  deficit 
spending.  On  the  contrarj',  Illinois  is  one  of 
the  areas  hardest  hit  by  the  consequences 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  Interest  rates,  the 
price  of  financing  our  debt,  remain  rela- 
tively high  and  thus  damage  private  capiul 
formation,  agricultural  liquidity,  and  Illi- 
nois' standard  of  living.  The  infiow  of  for- 
eign capital  required  to  finance  our  red  ink 
has  caused  a  40-percent  appreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar  which  is  the  single  lead- 
ing cause  of  a  trade  deficit  expected  to  hit 
$150  billion  this  year. 

In  Illinois,  this  ha*  meant  devastation  for 
many  manufacturers  combating  inexpen- 
sive imports  and  a  substantial  loss  of 
export  markets  for  agricultural  products,  a 
large  drop  in  farm  income,  and  a  depres- 
sion in  the  rural  economy  that  extends  to 
major  agricultural  suppliers  and  financial 
institutions. 

In  this  Congress,  I  have  spoken  on  many 
occasions  of  the  irresponsibility  of  passing 
on  to  our  children  and  grandchildren  the 
bills  which  we  are  not  now  willing  to  pay. 
The  people  of  my  district  realize  that  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  threatens  our  Nation's 
future,  but  they  also  suffer  every  day  from 
the  present  effect  of  these  deficits  and  they 
receive  little  of  the  fiscal  stimulus  generat- 
ed by  this  unchecked  spending. 

It  is  no  surprise,  when  one  considers 
these  facU,  that  the  State  of  Illinois  has  ex- 
perienced a  net  loss  of  200,000  jobs  in  the 
last  4  years. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  for  real  deficit  reduction. 
But  it  !s  also  important  that  the  businesses 
in  Illinois  and  in  my  district  work  hard  to 
market  their  skills  to  the  world's  biggest 
consumer — Uncle  Sam.  For  this  reason.  I 
am  holding  in  my  district  a  conference  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
"Dcing  Business  With  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment" will  show  business  people  from  my 
area  how  to  prepare  bids  for  Government 
projects  and  will  explore  new  export  oppor- 
tunities in  our  increasingly  international 
economy. 

Illinois  has  one  of  the  potentially  finest 
business  environments  in  the  entire  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Northeastern  Illinois  has  the  benefits  of  a 
highly  educated  labor  force,  a  well-devel- 
oped transportation  -i  frastructure,  e  dy- 
namic environment  for  numerous  large  and 
small  businesses,  and  a  supportive  State 
government.  Federal  contracts  with  Illinois 
companies  and  nonprofit  institutions  fo- 
uled $3.07  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  1  am 
confident  that  the  northeaste-n  Illinois 
economic  environment  can  successfully 
service  a  much  larger  share  of  Government 
contracts.  As  Federal  agencies  increasingly 
turn  toward  privatization  and  contracting- 
out  as  a  way  of  improving  efficiency  and 
reducing  expenses,  the  Government  con- 
tracting market  will  continue  to  increase. 

I  am  confident  that  the  superb  businesses 
which  employ  workers  in  my  State  and  in 
my  district  can  stand  toe  to  toe  with  any 
competitor  in  the  procurement  of  Govern- 
ment contracts.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pro- 
curement conference  will  give  them  the 
knowledge  they  need  to  combine  with  al- 
ready well-developed  business  skills  in  pur- 
suit of  contracts  which  will  supply  the  Gov- 
ernment with  top  quality  products  at  the 
lowest  price  while  stimulating  employment 
and  growth  in  northeastern  Illinois.  The 
Federal  Government  will  also  benefit  from 
this  conference  because,  in  the  future,  they 
will  have  new  competitive  bidders  to  choose 
from  in  awarding  contracts.  In  addition,  I 
am  hopeful  that  business  people  from  my 
area  *ill  discover  new  export  opportunities 
and  take  full  advantage  of  the  potential 
which  foreign  markets  hold.  And  Congress 
must  do  its  part  for  the  revitalization  of 
America  by  eliminating  budget  deficits  and 
thereby  afford  our  industries  a  level  play- 
ing field. 


THE  STAR  LEDGER  CALLS  FOR 
LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  22,  1985 

Mr,  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unemploy- 
ment nationally  has  been  stuck  over  7  per- 
cent for  over  a  year  with  no  downward 
movement  This  is  a  level  normally  associ- 
ated with  a  recession.  Eight  million  people 
are  out  of  work.  Real  growth  has  fallen 
dramatically  from  1983-84  levels.  Commod- 
ity prices  are  collapsing.  And  the  dollar  is 
far  too  strong  against  foreign  currencies, 
wrecking  havoc  in  our  manufacturing  and 
export  sectors. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  and  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  should  realize  that  there  are  no 
signs  of  infiation  in  the  financial  markets, 
only  signs  of  defiation.  The   Federal   Re- 
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serve  is  steering  monetary  policy  by  look- 
ing into  a  rearview  mirror. 

1  urge  the  Fed  to  immediately  cut  the  dis- 
count rate  and  the  Federal  funds  rate  by  a 
full  point  so  that  the  liguidil>  needed  to  get 
the  econ<(m>  mnvinv  aufiin  ran  b<  made 
available  !■  hu»ines>.  and  irM-lur-  The 
lale  bond  .xfxrt  at  Solomon  Bros..  Sidney 
Homer  -Hid  h>»  interest  rates  are  the  hall- 
mark of  the  iiMli/eri  ■-..(!et>  And  as  the 
Newark  Star  Ledgtr  p<.«inl'-  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  lower  interest  rates  and 
stable  prices  are  ihe  key  to  job  creation 
and  economic  growth.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  excellent  editorial,  and  support 
efforts  to  require  the  Fed  to  bring  interest 
rates  down  to  normal  historical  levels. 

The  editorial  from  the  St<:r  Ledger  fol- 
lows: 

TtKK  TO  Loosen 

Economics  has  l>een  dubbed  the  dismal 
science,  and  with  good  reason.  In  looking  at 
the  state  of  the  world  economy,  economists 
frequently  seem  to  adopt  the  gloomiest  pos- 
sible stance,  often  gloomier  than  the  facts 
warrant. 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  economy  left  l)ehind 
its  recessionary  woes  at  the  beginning  of 

1983  and  started  to  climb  again,  the  econo- 
mists have  been  highly  nervous.  Good  eco- 
nomic news  disagrees  with  them;  they  need 
an  unrelieved  dose  of  misery  to  make  them 
happy. 

It  was  only  a  quest'on  of  time  before  infla- 
tion would  once  more  overwhelm  us.  most 
economic  forecasters  predicted.  They  said 
that  in  1983  and  when  inflation  didn't 
emerge   immediately,   they   predicted   that 

1984  would  be  the  year  of  the  return  of  high 
prices.  When  that  didn't  work  out,  the  fore- 
casts were  revised  once  more,  with  the  Infla- 
tion expected  to  hit  us  this  year. 

Once  again,  these  forecasts  have  proved 
far  off  the  mark.  The  latest  statistics  on  in- 
flation show  it  still  well  under  control.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index,  the  best-known  of 
the  guides  on  Inflation,  has  been  giving  fa- 
vorable reports  month  after  month. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  inflation  for 
the  month  of  August  increased  by  a  scant 
two-tenths  of  a  percent,  or  at  an  annual 
pace  of  2.4  percent,  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1985,  the  Inflation  rate  Is  slightly 
higher.  3.3  percent,  but  still  well  below  the  4 
percent  pace  of  last  year. 

Despite  what  the  nay-sayers  claim,  the  In- 
flation rate  is  going  down,  not  up.  The  Infla- 
tion level  is  the  most  favorable  It  has  been 
since  1967. 

The  economic  growth  rate  news  Is  not  as 
favorable  as  the  news  on  inflation.  The 
Gross  National  Product  Increased  by  only 
2.8  percent  during  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year.  While  this  was  well  above  the  2  per- 
cent In  the  quarter  before,  and  the  0.3  per- 
cent of  the  first  quarter,  It  is  still  well  below 
the  4.5  percent  to  5  percent  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  had  been  seeking. 

The  economy  could  do  with  some  stimu- 
lus, particularly  in  the  form  of  lower  inter- 
est rates.  With  inflation  In  check,  the  time 
for  this  move  is  now. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  Oi"  the  recess,  anc  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  remember  Lisa 
Gisvold  today,  and  we  ask  that  You  be 
7/ith  this  lovely  little  page.  We  thank 
You  for  successful  surgery.  We  com- 
mend her  now  to  Your  loving  care. 

And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  set  you  free.— John  8:32. 

God  of  truth  and  justice,  help  the 
Senators  find  their  way  through  the 
glut  of  information  to  the  truth.  Im- 
mersed as  they  are  in  p  cacophony  of 
words— inundated  with  u\  overkill  of 
messages— blasted  again  and  again  by 
a  barrage  of  competing,  conflicting, 
confusing  claims— help  them  and  their 
staffs  think  their  way  to  light.  We 
thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  truth  is  a  for- 
tress—error a  house  of  cards.  There  is 
nothing  more  secure  than  truth- 
nothing  more  vulnerable  than  error. 
Under  pressure  of  hundreds  of  deci- 
sions. Lord,  guide  the  Senate  to  what 
is  right  and  give  them  grace  to  do  it. 
In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  truth. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ArTTNT, 

MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


scni-:i)r;Ji 
•,"  \\:sH^SVS.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  leaders  will  be  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  for  10  minutes 
each.  We  will  then  move  into  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  .")  minutes  each.  Following 
morning  business,  Mr.  President,  at  9 
am.  the  Senate  wlU  begin  consider- 
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ation  ol  H  R  .5244  'nt  Transportation 
appropriations  bill.  Voles  can  be  ex- 
pected prior  to  the  hour  of  12  noon  in 
relation  to  the  Transportation  appro- 
priations bill. 

Also,  in  the  afternoon  it  will  be  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1730,  the 
reconciliation  bill.  Votes  can  be  ex- 
pected throughout  the  day  and  possi- 
bly into  the  evening  in  the  hope  of 
completing  action  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  majority  leader's  time. 
(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  Senator 
Andrews  for  a  very  good  effort  at 
pinch-hitting  for  me.  I  was  trapped  in 
a  rather  fascinating  array  of  traffic.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  and  also  the  occupant  of  the 
chair.  Senator  Warner,  for  their  as- 
sistance. 

I  just  want  to  take  a  very  few  min- 
utes of  the  majority  leader's  time  to 
share  with  you,  I  guess  it  would  be 
best  called,  a  truth,  without  calling  it 
a  frustration.  In  my  7  years  here  in 
this  remarkable  arena,  I  have  seen  us 
do  a  remarkable  ritual.  In  my  home 
State  we  have  a  rather  fascinating 
bird  called  a  sage  chicken  Every 
spring  it  has  a  fascinating  ntual  thai 
it  goes  through  It  plumps  Itself  and 
struts  and  goes  through— I  guess  what 
Aould  be  best  called-a  type  of  primi- 
Li. :  mating  dance  or  something  of 
that  nature.  It  Is  rather  fascinating  to 
watch,  however.  It  is  annual.  It  comes 
without  question. 

We  are  doing  that  now,  1  can  see  ini.s 
in  mv  seventh  year  here.  We  are  about 
to  embark  on  "the  Christmas  crunch 
and    that    is    something    we    say    w:I. 
never  happen  again.  We  saN   that  we 
are  going  to  get  out  on  October  i.  then 
we  say  October   15,  then  we  sa>    No 
vember  1.  then  we  say  November   :  .5 
then  we  say   Thank5p:ving    then   we 
say  "maybe"  December   :    B.;*   1     an 
see  this  session  headed  r;gnt  down  to 
those  early  days  before  Chri.-vi.Tia.s    I 
say  that  fi.-  .  •:■<■  who  now  has  the  dut;. 


of  assistant  majority  leader  or  whip. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  whip  is  about 
as  rigid  as  an  elongated  noodle.  I  know 
that  my  good  friend  and  fellow  whip 
from  California.  Senator  Cranston, 
shares  that  fru.';trat:on 

I  remember  i  Jamou5  banajeaaer 
who  retired  after  many  years  Some- 
one said  to  him.  What  is  the  most 
frequent  request  that  you  had  over 
the  years?  He  said  it  was  'X^Tiere  is 
the  restroom?' 

The  most  fr-quent  request  I  have 
ever  had  as  whip,  and  I  know  Senator 
Cranston  agrees  with  me.  Is  "When  do 
we  get  out  of  here?"  Or  "Do  we  get 
Friday  off?"  Or  "Do  we  get  Mrnd&> 
off?"  "" 

The  answer  to  this  now  oft  phrased 
inquiry  is  "Just  before  Christmas,"  as 
I  see  it. 

Our  patient  and  delightful  .eaae- 
yesterday  had  our  fine  Senate  pages 
sing  to  our  conference  a  'ew  iyric^  ol 
"Jingle  Bells."  T'  a-  wil,^  r.r;  ':•  <  f feet; 
it  was  for  real. 

I  know  the  minority  eaaer  ^.-^^ares 
my  view  and  the  majority  leader  ^  v.ew 
that  we  do  have  our  businesf^  tc  ac  : 
guess  the  most  fascinating  thing  :r  m. 
is  we  have  only  recently  returnee  '.-zrr 
a  5-week  recess  in  August  ana  upcr, 
the  immediate  return  our  co.ie&gue;- 
said  .■='rf  we  going  to  be  here 
Monda;.  .^rt  we  going  to  be  here 
Friday'' 

That  seems  to  be  a".:  1  r.a'.  e  .^eara 
since  the  August  reres,'^ 

We  are  not  getting  a  great  aeai  of 
our  work  done  in  these  last  days.  The 
majcrtty  and  minority  leaders  urge  us 
on  but  to  little  avail. 

I  think  it  was  Aldous  Huxley  who  re- 
ferred once  m  an  essay  to  a  certain 
person  being  addicted  to  sloth."  I 
think  we  tend  to  do  that  I  do,  too.  I 
do  not  leave  m\se\i  out.  I  have  a  long 
way  to  tra\el  when  I  go  back  to  my 
native  ground.  I  like  to  do  that,  too. 

It  seems  that  the  more  time  off  we 
get  the  mor.-  *•  ca-. »  W*  are  aadict- 
ed  to  it. 

Eight  o'clock  sessions  do  not  seem  to 
Af.  ,.    The  staff  members  out  there  in 
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the  range  of  the  box  seem  to  remain 
quite  creative  and  often  creatively  de- 
tached, I  think.  And  I  am  sure  they 
like  Christmas,  too.  I  have  heard  that, 

I  have  heard  of  the  most  fascinating 
array  of  holds,  halts,  and  stop  orders, 
with  cries  of  anguish  and  of  pain, 
which  are  quite  convincing  and  vexa- 
tious to  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  have  work  to  do.  It  Is  both  lead- 
ers' agenda  and  It  is  an  agreed-upon 
one.  I  think  we  have  to  share  with  our 
colleagues  that  we  can  no  longer  pro- 
tect you— or  me— on  Mondays  and  Fri- 
days. Those  things  that  you  have  al- 
ready scheduled,  on  those  weekdays  in 
early  December,  may  have  to  be  revis- 
ited by  your  scheduler. 

That  is  the  way  I  see  it.  I  have  not 
visited  with  the  majority  leader,  but 
that  comes  from  my  own  7-year  assess- 
ment, one  similar  perhaps  to  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chair.  For  my  dear  friend 
Senator  Warner  and  I  came  here  in 
the  same  year,  In  1978.  I  think  we 
have  heard  and  seen  this  ritual  before. 

We  are  going  to  be  right  in  it  again. 
So  I  urge  upon  my  colleagues,  do  come 
over  and  do  your  business  if  you  can 
feel  stirred  to  do  that  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  because  indeed,  we  only  have 
36  working  days,  not  counting  Satur- 
days, until  December  20.  Thlrty-slx 
working  days.  And  I  need  not  review 
the  agenda  with  my  colleagues,  as 
they  have  seen  It  from  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  say  In 
paraphrase  of  that  fascinating  ad.  the 
future  really  is  in  your  hands.  We 
have  business  to  do  and  we  must  per- 
form It.  That  is  what  the  American 
public  expects  of  us. 

I  thank  you  for  your  Indulgence  In 
that  little  bit  of  railing.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  also  know  that  if  we  continue  this 
8  o'clock  schedule,  or  8:30,  that  at 
least  there  will  be  one  remarkable  ally 
here  with  me.  That  is  the  fine  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  my  fine  friend  Sena- 
tor Proxmirx.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  see  him  here  at  his  post  this  early 
hour  each  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  whatever 
remaining  time  there  may  be. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  use  a  small  part  of  the  mi- 
nority leader's  time  and  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  reserved 
for  his  later  use  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  REAFFIRMS 
HIS    SUPPORT    FOR    RATIFICA 
TION   OF  THE   GENOCIDE   CON- 
VENTION THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  13 
months  ago.  President  Reagan  first 
called  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Last  Wednes- 
day, in  a  letter  to  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  Dole.  President  Reagan  reaf- 
firmed his  support  for  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  urged  the  Senate  to 
complete  final  action  this  year. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  President 
has  taken  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
his  position  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion—a  convention  that  has  been 
pending  in  this  body  since  1949. 

In  calling  upon  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation. President  Reagan  has  Joined  a 
long  line  of  Presidents— both  Demo- 
cratic £ind  Republican,  liberal  and  con- 
servative—In  supporting  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Seven  In  all.  Presidents 
Truman.  Kennedy.  Johnson.  Nixon. 
Ford,  Carter,  and  now  President 
Reagan. 

All  of  these  Presidents  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion:  The  Genocide 
Convention  is  clearly  In  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

And  as  the  President  pointed  out  in 
his  letter  to  the  majority  leader,  "rati- 
fication of  the  convention  would  .serve 
as  an  important  statement  in  opposing 
the  gross  human  lights  abuses  that 
the  convention  addresses.  "  The  Presi- 
dent goes  on  to  note  that  'we  can  also 
use  this  convention  effectively  In  our 
efforts  to  expand  human  freedoms 
and  fifcht  human  rights  abuses  across 
the  world." 

I  couldn't  agree  more.  While  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  I  differ  on  the  value 
of  two  reservations— the  so-called 
Helms-Lugar  provisos— that  were  rec- 
onunended  by  a  slim  majority  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
cannot  help  but  echo  his  sentiments 
on  the  value  of  this  human  rights 
treaty. 

Last  September,  when  President 
Reagan  first  endorsed  the  Genocide 
Convention,  we  were  fared  with  the 
Imminent  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
which  permitted  a  threat  of  filibuster 
to  frustrate  the  chances  for  action. 
But  the  Senate  at  that  time  made  an 
overwhelming  commitment,  by  a  vote 
of  87  to  2,  for  a  resolution  committing 
this  body  to  take  prompt  action  on  the 
Genocide  Convention  this  year. 

While  we  have  not  quite  met  that 
timetable— for  prompt  action— we  can 
still  meet  the  goal  of  completing  final 
action  on  the  Genocide  Convention 
this  year  and  I  welcome  President 
Reagan's  efforts  to  further  this  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  President's  request  for 
action  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
both  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Dole], 
and  the  assistant  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Simpson],  are  strong  supporters  of  the 


Genocide  Convention.  Since  it  has 
been  reported  once  again,  for  the  sixth 
time,  to  the  Senate  floor  for  action,  I 
think  It  Is  about  time  we  acted  on  It 
and  I  hope  and  pray  we  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Whitb  Housk. 
Washington.  DC,  October  16,  1985. 
Hon.  RoBEKT  J.  Dout. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  We  now  have  an  Im- 
portint  opportunity  to  reaffirm  to  the 
Internationa]  community  the  fundamentaJ 
and  unswerving  American  commitment  to 
human  rights. 

Last  September,  following  an  extensive 
review  by  the  Executive  Branch.  I  an- 
nounced the  Administration's  vigorous  sup- 
port for  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  after  careful  consideration,  sub- 
sequently recommended  that  the  Senate 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  i^tlflcatlon  of 
the  Convention  subject  to  eight  provisions.  I 
am  convinced  that  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention with  these  eight  provisions  would 
further  the  national  Interest  and  fully  pro- 
tect the  United  SUtes. 

Ratification  of  the  Convention  would 
-"rve  as  an  Important  statement  In  opposing 
the  gross  human  rights  abuses  the  Conven- 
tion addresses.  I  believe  that  we  can  also  use 
thlf  Convention  effectively  In  our  efforts  to 
expand  human  freedoms  and  fight  human 
rights  abuses  around  the  world  Ratification 
of  the  Convention  after  thirty-seven  years 
would  serve  to  counter  the  criticisms  the 
U.S.  had  received  over  the  years  for  Its  fail- 
ure to  ratify. 

I  urge  the  Senate  this  year  to  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  with  the  eight  provi- 
sions adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


TIME  TO  FACE  UP  TO  THE  NA- 
TION'S $7  TRILLION  MOUNTAIN 
OF  DEBT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  Is  racing  Into  serious  debt 
trouble.  I  do  not  mean  just  the  Feder- 
al Government.  I  mean  the  country, 
all  of  the  country.  All  of  us  know  our 
Federal  deficit  In  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  last  September  30  rose  to  well 
over  $200  billion— an  all-time  record. 
We  know  that  the  total  national  debt 
l2  now  crowding  an  appalling  $2  tril- 
lion. But  that  Is  just  the  begliming. 
How  about  the  other  two  principal  sec- 
tors of  the  economy?  How  about  cor- 
porate debt  and  consumer  debt? 

The  debt  news  gets  worse.  Both  cor- 
porate and  consimier  debt  already 
exceed  the  Federal  debt.  Both  are  zip- 
ping along  far  ahead  of  growth  In  the 
gross  national  product.  Corporate  debt 
now  exceeds  $3  trillion— far  and  away 
the  highest  ever.  A  large  proportion  of 
Amerlcsui  corporate  business  has  bor- 


rowed so  heavily  that  tn  the  next  re- 
cession, business  failure  and  bankrupt- 
cies will  become  epidemic. 

The  wave  of  corporate  takeovers  has 
aggravated  this  tendency  in  two  ways. 
The  most  common  takeover  technique 
relies  on  borrowed  money  to  buy  the 
stock  of  the  takeover  object.  When  the 
takeover  is  accomplished,  the  new 
owners  transfer  the  debt  they  accumu 
lated  to  buy  the  stock  In  the  acquired 
corporation  to  the  corporation  itself. 
In  effect,  the  firm  itself  pays  for  the 
transfer  of  ownership.  In  the  process, 
the  corporation  becomes  more  vulner- 
able. In  many  cases  far  more  vulnera- 
ble, when  a  recession  hits  the  indus- 
try. 

Second,  corporate  debt  has  massive- 
ly Increased  as  corporations,  fearing 
the  prospect  of  being  gobbled  up  by 
the  new  breed  of  takeover  artists, 
adopt  the  most  obvious  and  effective 
defense.  They  deliberately  go  Into 
debt,  heavily  In  debt.  How  does  this 
work?  The  corporation  that  would 
avoid  a  takeover  borrows  money  heavi- 
ly to  expand  or  simply  to  buy  up  its 
ov.-n  stock.  How  does  a  large  corpora- 
tion with  a  25  percent  debt  lb  percent 
equity  position  avoid  a  takeover?  That 
favorable  debt-equity  ratio  makes  It 
almost  invulnerable  to  even  the  most 
prolonged  and  deep  recession.  The  low- 
debt  also  makes  such  a  corporation  a 
tempting  takeover  target  to  outsiders 
who  see  the  opportunity  to  pay  for 
their  takeover  by  using  the  firm's 
unused  borrowing  capacity  to  repay 
them  for  the  takeover  cost.  So  to  avoid 
a  takeover,  the  corporation  converts  to 
a  75  percent  debt.  25  percent  equity 
posture.  What  Is  the  result?  The  take- 
over boys  lose  interest.  But  in  a  cycli- 
cal industry,  the  new  debt  burden  may 
mean  Insolvency  for  the  corporation  If 
business  declines  for  a  year  or  two. 

The    spectacular    rise    of    consumer 
debt— and  that  debt  now  exceeds  $2 
trillion— may  represent  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  of  all  for  our  economy. 
Here  Is  why:  the  recovery  the  economy 
has  enjoyed  since  the  fall  of  1982  was 
triggered  and  then  driven  by  a  nearly 
3-year  consumer  spending  parly,  a  real 
binge.   Nothing   in   economics  or  eco- 
nomic   behavior    is    predictable,    but 
there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  particular  party   is  almost   over. 
Consider:   consumer   installment   debt 
has    now    risen    to    the    astonishing 
record  level  of  19  percent  of  disposal 
income.    The    old    credit    cards    have 
really  been  working  overtime.  Mean- 
while, the  savings  rate  has  fallen  to  an 
all  time  low.  In  September,  it  dropped 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  month.  It  Is 
now  down  to  less  than  2  percent  of  dis- 
posal   income.    Both    the   Conference 
Board  and  the  University  of  Michigan 
survey  of  consumer  sentiment  shows  a 
declining    confidence    by    consumers 
since    midsummer.    The    Wall    Street 
Journal  reported  on  October  22  that 
consumers  are  now  so  burdened  with 


this  all-time  record  debt  that  they  are 
able  to  save  little  and  have  few  pros- 
pects of  increased  income.  One  top 
business  economist  declares  that 
■monthly  payments  have  reached  a 
pain  threshold."  Another  says,  "Con- 
sumers are  just  stretched  beyond  their 
limits." 

So  why  is  this  big  rise  In  consumer 
debt  and  big  fall  in  consumer  sayings  a 
problem  for  the  economy'  Answer:  the 
driving  force— consumer  spending— 
that  has  swept  the  economy  along  for 
nearly  3  years  seems  to  be  fading.  Con- 
sim-ers  whose  savings  have  dwindled 
and  whose  debt  Is  already  a  pairvfully 
heavy  burden  will  certainly  tend  to 
curtail  their  buying.  As  consumer 
demand  fades.  It  will  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  both  corporations  with  their 
$3  trillion  debt  and  for  the  Federal 
Government  with  its  $2  trillion  debt. 
The  corporations  will  suffer  as  con- 
sumer buying  begins  to  fall.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  find  itself  in  a 
truly  insoluble  dilemma. 

For  many  months  now.  we  in  Con- 
gress have  been  moaning  and  groaning 
about  the  mammoth  Federal  deficits. 
A  sluggish  rconomy  means  a  bigger 
deficit.  In  fiscal  1984.  which  happened 
to  be  the  best  economic  year  since  33 
long  years  before  in  1951— in  spite  of 
rising  revenues  and  falling  weifai  e  and 
unemployment  costs— this  Federal 
Goverrunent  ran  an  obscenely  irre- 
sponsible Federal  deficit  of  $175  bil- 
lion. During  the  1985  fiscal  year  the 
economy  moseyed  along  at  a  some- 
what slower  rate.  It  was  no  recession. 
but  economic  growth  was  a  little  below 
the  historic  3-percent  average  growth 
for  the  American  economy.  So  what 
happened  to  the  deficit?  The  deficit 
soared  to  well  over  $200  billion.  Now  in 
the  current  1986  fiscal  year  which  we 
have  jList  started,  the  level  of  the  defi- 
cit will  be  as  much  determined  by  the 
performance  of  the  economy  as  the 
performance  of  the  Congress. 

As  usual  the  crystal  ball  is  cloudy. 
But  the  coincidence  right  now  of  the 
alltlme  increase  in  both  consumer  debt 
and  corporate  debt  and  the  all  time 
fall  in  consumer  savhigs  is  bad  eco- 
nomic news.  This  could  be  a  very  medi- 
ocre year  for  the  economy.  That  will 
mean  a  real  struggle  by  us  in  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  the  deficit  down  even  to 
the  $191  billion  level  required  for 
fiscal  1986  in  Gramm-Rudman  meas- 
ure that  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  Congress,  the  corpo- 
rations and  the  people  of  this  country 
have  now  built  a  $7  trillion  high 
mountain  of  debt.  This  Is  a  very  seri- 
ous debt  problem.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  luck,  skill,  sacrifice 
and  blunt  honesty  to  bring  this  mon- 
ster under  control.  The  next  few  years 
are  going  to  be  very  challenging  and 
exciting.  And  let  us  face  it.  They  are 
also  going  to  be  very  painful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 


ferred from  the  October  22  Wall 
Street  Journal  headlined  "After 
Three-Year  Spending  Binge.  Consum- 
ers Seem  To  Be  Exhausted."  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Atter  Three-Year  Spending  Binge. 

CONSCTMERS  SEEM  To  BE  EXHAUSTED 

(By  Sieve  Welner  and  HanJc  Oilman) 
At  a  Washington  counseling  center  that 
helps  people  with  debt  problems,  the 
normal  wait  for  an  appolnlmenl  is  8  week  to 
10  days.  Now,  the  swamped  office  requires 
clients  to  arrange  visits  five  weeks  In  ad- 
vance 

We  charged  and  charged  and  charged 
and  finally  it  became  a  nightmare,"  says  one 
client,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  His 
credit-card  debts  total  $20,000,  "Everything 
we  lived  for  was  to  pay  off  the  cards."  he 
says. 

After  a  spending  bmge  of  nearly  three 
years,  many  signals  Indicate  that  consumers 
may  be  approaching  exhaustion.  Surveys 
show  that  their  confidence  is  falling  while 
personal  bank.-uptcies  and  delinquency 
rates  on  loan  pa>-ments  and  credit  cards  are 
rising.  For  most  of  this  year,  consumers 
have  relied  on  sarings  and  credit  to  pay  for 
deficit  spending.  But  now,  burdened  with 
record  debt,  they  are  able  to  save  little— if 
any  -Kioney  and  have  few  prospects  for  sig- 
nificantly increased  Income. 

"Monthly  payments  have  reached  a  pain 
threshold."  says  Michael  J,  Drury.  senior 
economist  at  A  Gary  Shilling  &  Co,  In  New 
York,  Adds  Susan  M  Sterne,  chief  econo- 
mist for  Economic  Analysis  Associates  Inc,  In 
Stowe.  Vt.:  "Consumers  are  just  stretched 
out  beyond  their  limits  " 

DECLINING  CONriDKNCl 

The  evidence  is  certainly  not  conclusive. 
But  the  Conference  Board,  a  business  re- 
search group,  says  consumer  confidence 
dropped  for  a  second  consecutive  ujonth  in 
September,  and  a  parallel  University  of 
Michigan  suney  has  shown  declining  confi- 
dence since  midsimimer.  Leo  J.  Shapiro,  a 
Chicago  market  researcher,  says  his  Sep- 
tember constimer  survey  showed  "mixed  sig- 
nals, but  a  lot  of  bad  ones  '  Among  them: 
Christmas  buying  plans  are  falling  sharply. 
day-to-day  spending  has  been  reduced,  and 
economic  concerns  are  rising. 

Meanwhile,  companies  like  Sears.  Roe- 
buck &  Co,.  J.C,  Penney  Co,  and  the  lending 
business  of  Household  International  Inc. 
report  that  delinquency  rates  are  rising. 
Debl-consclous  Sears  customers  have  paid 
back  about  $1.2  billion  more  credit  card  debt 
so  far  this  year  than  during  the  same  period 
In  1984.  "Our  customers  continue  to  re- 
trench and  liquidate  debt,"  says  Peter  R. 
Fisher,  vice  president  and  general  credit 
manager. 

That  retrenchment  may  prove  to  be  a  dis- 
aster for  retailers.  Many  economists  now 
expect  consumer  spending  to  grow  only  one 
or  two  percentage  points  tn  the  fourth  quar- 
ter or  only  about  half  of  what  they  had 
forecast  just  a  few  months  ago.  Some 
project  flat  spending.  Although  few  obser\'- 
ers  expect  consumer  spending  to  slacken  so 
much  as  to  bring  on  a  recession,  pessimistic 
economists  say  six  months  to  a  year  may 
pass  before  consimiers  resume  their  aggres- 
sive spending  habits.  And  that  threatens  to 
taint  Christmas  for  a  second  successive  year. 
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"At  this  point,  there's  no  pent-up  demand 
for  consumer  goods,"  says  Mr,  Drury.  "The 
outlook  Is  for  a  rotten  Christmas,  and  If 
spending  drops  as  we  expect.  It  takes  the 
only  engine  out  of  the  economy."  Indeed, 
despite  tighter  Inventory  controls  than  last 
year,  retailers  may  again  be  forced  to  cut 
prices  sharply  this  holiday  ses^son. 

HANDLING  MORE  DEBT? 

Some  economists  and  retailers  argue  that 
consumers  can  handle  more  debt.  Longer 
loan  payback  periods  and  the  growth  In 
overall  household  assets,  they  say.  mean 
monthly  bills  are  less  burdensome  now  than 
in  1979.  the  previous  debt  peak.  More  people 
use  credit  as  a  convenience,  and  more  fami- 
lies are  In  the  high-spending  25-to-44  age 
bracket,  thus  generally  raising  debt  levels 
but  not  the  ill  effects  of  debt.  The  low  sav 
Ings  rate,  they  add,  may  only  be  a  statistical 
glitch. 

"Middle-class  and  more  affluent  consum 
ers  are  In  good  shape."  declares  Philip  B. 
Miller,  chainr.an  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Marshall  Plelds.  the  Chicago-based  de- 
partment store  unit  of  B.A.T  Industries 
PLC.  He  Is  expecting  an  8%  sales  gain  this 
Christmas. 

But  a  growing  number  of  economists  are 
becoming  convinced  that  such  gains  are  un- 
likely because  of  the  squeeze  on  consumers' 
finances.  "It's  getting  to  the  point  where 
there's  considerably  more  thought  Involved 
before  someone  goes  out  and  makes  a  major 
purchase."  says  Walter  Dolde.  senior  econo- 
mist and  vice  president  at  Townsend-Oreen- 
span  <Sc  Co..  in  New  York.  He  expects 
fourth-quarter  consumer  spending  to  grow 
less  than  2%.  down  from  5%  In  the  third 
quarter. 

Ironically,  robust  spending  on  a  single 
commodity— automobiles— has  sapped  much 
of  consumers'  remaining  financial  strength. 
Powered  by  rebates  and  low-interest  financ- 
ing, auto  sales  soared  in  the  third  quarter  to 
an  estimated  annual  rate  of  12.3  million 
autos.  up  from  the  recent  trend  of  10.9  mil 
lion,  says  Roy  E.  Moor,  economist  for  Plrst 
National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Some  retailers  blame  the  strong  auto  sales 
for  reducing  consumer  spending  In  other 
Eu-eas. 

REALIGNED  BUDGETS 

•'For  us.  It  started  the  first  of  September," 
says  Greenfield  Pitts,  a  vice  president  at 
Harvey's  department  stores,  based  In  Nash 
ville.  Tenn.  'It  looked  like  customers  all  met 
in  Central  Park  at  the  end  of  August  and 
said:  Let's  not  buy  In  September.' 

"Historically,  it  seems  like  when  the  auto 
business  is  good,  ours  isn't,"  Mr.  Pitts  adds. 
"People  skimp  for  the  downpayment  and  re- 
align their  budget  and  kind  of  leave  us  out 
until  they  get  it  in  line." 

In  addition,  economists  note,  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  consumers  have  lost  control 
of  their  budgets;  in  the  12  months  ended 
June  30,  personal  bankruptcies  in  the  U.S. 
were  up  67<,.  "What's  going  to  happen  when 
more  and  more  credit  Is  extended  and 
things  go  bad  again?  "  asks  Ralph  Spurgln. 
general  credit  manager  at  J.C.  Penney. 
"The  credit  problem  is  going  to  be  worse 
than  ever." 

Julie  Lee,  a  Temple  Hill,  Md..  teacher,  has 
destroyed  her  credit  cards  after  accumulat- 
ing $4,000  in  bills  in  two  years.  Like  others, 
she  used  the  cards  as  a  convenient  way  to 
pay  her  bills.  Eventually,  she  noticed  she 
was  doubling  her  normal  spending  by 
splurging  on  clothing,  sporting  goods  and  a 
vacation  to  England.  Now,  she  says,  she  is 
"just  buying  the  necessities  and  paying  the 
bills.' 


As  more  people  Just  pay  the  bills,  says  Mr. 
Drury  of  A.  Gary  Shilling,  the  immediate 
retail  outlook  will  dim.  He  expects  general- 
merchandise  sales  to  be  flat  in  the  fourth 
quarter  unless  retailers.  In  a  repeat  of  1984, 
go  on  a  wild  spree  of  price  cutting  to  Induce 
spending. 

"The  consumer  can  hold  out  longer  than 
the  retailer."  Mr.  Drury  says.  Given  the 
likely  slowdown  in  auto  sales,  now  that  the 
size  and  numt>er  of  incentive  plans  have 
t>een  reduced,  "you  have  a  bleak  picture  for 
second-half  retail  sales, "  he  adds. 


THE  NEGLECTED  NUCLEAR 
THREAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  F>resident,  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  nuclear  war. 
That  dreaded  vision  foresees  a  pre- 
emptive Russian  strike  taking  out 
American  cities  and  utterly  devastat- 
ing our  country.  American  retaliation 
would  then  destroy  Russian  cities  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  stuff  for 
television  spectaculars.  Will  it  happen? 
The  odds  against  It  happening  are  at 
least  100  to  1,  maybe  1,000  to  1.  But 
the  terrible  prospect  of  an  all-out  su- 
perpower nuclear  war  so  dwarfs  any 
other  scenario  In  the  terror  of  Its  i^on- 
sequences  that  it  has  banished  from 
the  public  mind  other  nuclear  war  pos- 
sibilities that  might  be  rated  1  to  10, 
tmd  one  or  two  nuclear  war  scenarios 
that  are  probable. 

I  am  convinced  this  old  world  will 
suffer  a  limited— if  we  act  decisively  a 
very  limited— nuclear  war  sometime  in 
the  next  10  years.  After  all.  this  coun- 
try has  adopted  as  settled  convention- 
al war  doctrine  that  we  will  resort  to 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
event  NATO  would  otherwise  be  In 
danger  of  losing  a  conventional  war  ir 
Europe.  To  be  sure,  our  initial  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  confined  to 
the  battlefield  and  to  small  tactical 
nuclear  devices  to  be  used  as  artillery 
shells  and  land  mines  designed  to  stop 
a  Soviet  tank  breakthrough.  But  such 
a  resort  to  small  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons could  swiftly  escalate  Into  a  full 
fledged  nuclear  exchange,  with  the  ad- 
vantage going  to  whichever  side  struck 
with  an  all-out  nuclear  attack  first. 

A  more  likely— in  fact,  a  probable- 
military  eventuality  will  come  from 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  a  coun- 
try that  today  lacks  a  significant  nu- 
clear capability.  Once  wars,  including 
nuclear  wars,  begin,  they  are  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  end  unless  one  of  the  ad- 
versaries can  bring  decisive  military 
power  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  To  a 
country  desperately  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  survival,  or  a  holy  war  to 
vindicate  its  special  belief  in  God,  the 
possession  of  even  a  very  few  nuclear 
weapons  would  come  on  like  a  gift 
from  on  high.  Little  Israel,  with  its 
highly  concentrated  population  and 
the  fanatical  everlasting  opposition  of 
its  enemies,  could  be  a  logical  victim  of 
state-directed  terrorism  with  8  or  10 
nuclear  bombs  as  the  preeminent  fin- 
isher.  Of  course.   Israel   could  strike 


first  with  its  own  nuclear  arsenal  if  its 
superb  intelligence  disclosed  the 
threat  before  Israeli  foes  launched 
their  nuclear  war  of  extermination. 

It  seems  almost  Inevitable  that  both 
India  and  Pakistan  will  be  armed  with 
sufficient  nucletir  capability  to  reduf» 
most  of  Pakistan  and  much  of  India  to 
radioactive  rubble  within  10  years  or 
so.  With  a  decisive  advantage  on  tht 
side  of  whoever  strikes  first,  an  even 
tual  nuclear  war  between  these  emblt 
tered  rivals  seems  highly  possible.  But 
for  a  scenario  that  makes  nuclear  war 
more  than  a  strong  possibility,  consid 
er  Iran  and  Iraq. 

Here  are  countries  engaged  in  a 
bitter,  terribly  bloody  war.  driven  by  a 
religious  fanaticism  that  is  difficult 
for  outsiders  to  understand.  A  feu 
well-placed  nuclear  bombs  in  the 
hands  of  either  p>ower  could  mean  a 
decisive  and  triumphant  end  to  this 
double  holy  war.  Both  countries  cer 
talnly  have  the  economic  power  to  buy 
the  necessary  nuclear  weapons.  They 
probably  have  the  scientific  expertise 
and  the  access  to  processed  plutonlum 
or  highly  enriched  uranium  to  build 
the  few  weapons  they  would  need.  If 
this  Iran-Iraq  war  and  the  speedy 
progress  of  technology  in  building  ever 
cheaper  and  more  devastating  nuclear 
weapons  goes  on.  we  now  know  that 
war  win  end.  with  terrible  nuclear  dev 
astation. 

In  discussing  this  situation,  Tom 
Wicker,  in  the  July  5  New  York  Times, 
argues  that  the  recognition  of  the  ultl 
mate  suicidal  consequences  that  pre 
vents  a  deliberate  superpower  nuclear 
war  through  deterrence  does  not  apply 
to  any  of  these  situations  involving 
the  nonsuperpowers.  He  is  at>solutely 
right.  This  Nation  pours  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  into  build 
ing  an  ever  more  complex  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  weapons  arse- 
nal. We  divert  a  massive  proportion  of 
our  Nation's  scientific  genius  into  re- 
search designed  to  achieve  temporary, 
fleeting  advantage  in  a  war  which  will 
almost  certainly  never  be  fought 
Meanwhile,  we  have  done  far  too  little 
to  arrest  the  nuclear  proliferation  that 
represents  a  far  greater  probability  of 
triggering  the  beginning  of  a  nuclear 
war.  We  have  devoted  even  less  to  de 
velop  the  means  to  contain  a  nuclear 
war  once  it  starts.  What  policies  have 
we  adopted  to  discourage  a  nuclear 
attack  by  one  of  the  growing  number 
of  nuclear  armed  nonsuperpowers? 

Answer:  Virtually  nothing.  Once  a 
nuclear  war  begins  anywhere,  even  if 
it  involves  only  relatively  small  mili- 
tary powers,  it  could  swiftly  shoot  out 
of  control.  It  could  easily  and  swiftly 
lead  to  the  terrible  Armageddon  of  the 
final  war. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  talked  about  the  myth  that  a 
United  States-Soviet  arms  race  would 
place  unbearable  strains  on  the  Soviet 
economy.  I  entered  Into  the  Record  a 
Foreign  Policy  article  by  John  W. 
Kiser  that  showed  that  an  arms  race 
would  have  more  positive  effects  for 
the  Soviets  than  we  realize. 

Today.  I  wish  to  talk  about  another 
myth  that  has  been  circulating  around 
lately.  This  one  is  about  star  wars. 

The  myth  is  that  the  Soviets  fear 
the  technological  superiority  of  the 
United  States  and  therefore  are  terri- 
fied of  President  Reagan's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative. 

In  fact,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Reagan 
and  other  administration  officials  ride 
this  myth  by  saying  that  SDI  must  be 
good  because  it  has  the  Soviets  so  wor- 
ried. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  John  Riser's  ar- 
ticle in  the  fall  1985  issue  of  Foreign 
Policy  lays  out  a  few  facts  that  tell  a 
different  story. 

Yes.  the  Soviets  will  pay  a  heavy 
economic  price  if  they  get  into  an  SDI 
race  with  the  United  States.  But  that 
race  might  well  produce  two  conse- 
quences that  would  not  be  advanta- 
geous for  the  United  States. 

First,  while  there  L=-,  considerable 
debate  whether  the  Soviets  are  ahead 
or  behind  us  in  many  areas  of  SDI 
technology,  everyone  agrees  that  the 
Soviets  are  weaker  than  we  In  one 
major  area  critical  to  SDI— computer 
technology  and  Integrated  computer 
systems. 

A  star  wars  race  would  force  the  So- 
viets to  imp'ove  their  computer  tech- 
nology Industry.  And  that  improve- 
ment may  result  In  "a  variety  of  posi- 
tive organizational  changes"  for  the 
Soviet  Government  and  its  economy. 
In  other  words,  star  wars  might  just 
be  the  stimulus  to  propel  the  Soviets 
into  the  computer  world,  a  stimulus 
they  might  never  be  able  to  generate 
from  within. 

Second,  we  may  be  repeating  the  tor- 
toise and  the  hare  story  here.  It  ap- 
pears obvious  that  the  congressional 
honeymoon  with  SDI  will  not  last. 
Congressional  and  executive  branch 
support  for  SDI  may  well  be  Inconsist- 
ent over  the  next  fvo  decades.  The 
Pentagon  procurement  process  is 
famous  for  its  stops  and  starts. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Kiser  points 
out.  'The  Soviet  system  may  be  slow 
to  crank  up.  but  it  is  noted  for  a  plod- 
ding, persistent  pursuit  of  objectives 
once  important  decisions  are  made." 

If  the  Soviets  decide  to  build  a  com- 
prehensive strategic  defense  system, 
we  could  well  find  them  march  toward 
a  deployment,  no  matter  what  the 
United  States  does.  If  a  future  admin- 
istration In  the  1990's-when  a  deploy- 
ment decision  is  supposed  to  be 
made— decides  that  star  wars  is  not 
feasible  and  should  not  be  pursued  by 


either  side,  that  may  not  matter  to  the 
Soviets. 

They  may  be  at  the  point  of  no 
return,  and  like  the  tortoise,  may  just 
plod  along  until  they  reach  the  end  of 
the  race. 

The  genie  may  be  out  of  the  bottle 
for  good. 

And  our  myth  may  end  up  costing  us 
dearly. 


THE  STEEL  CRISIS:  ONE  YEAR 

LATER 
Mr.  BYRD  Mr  President.  1  year 
after  the  F»resident  announced  his  de- 
cision to  reject  the  recommendalion-s 
of  the  International  Trade  CommLs- 
sion  and  implement  his  own  plan  to 
help  American  steel  producers,  the 
steel  industry  continues  to  suffer  from 
unfair  competition.  In  Augtisi  alone, 
25  percent  of  the  American  steel 
market  was  occupied  by  foreign-pro- 
duced steel.  This  is  down  from  the  30 
percent  that  foreign  steel  held  in 
June,  but  it  is  far  from  the  18,5-per- 
cent maximum  that  the  President 
promised  American  steelworkers. 

American  producers  have  engaged  in 
the  vigorous  program  of  moderniza- 
tion and  improvement  thai  was  re- 
quired under  the  democratic  legisla- 
tion that  was  passed  as  the  Steel  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1985,  But  the  admin- 
istration promised  American  steel- 
makers market  certainty  during  this 
adjustment  period.  Where  is  that  cer- 
tainty when  one  quarter  of  our  steel 
needs  still  are  being  supplied  by  for- 
eign sources? 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  described  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs in  a  new  report,  entitled.  "The 
President's  Steel  Import  Program: 
One  Year  Later."  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  this  report,  and  consider 
its  conclusions.  The  report  points  out 
that  as  presently  constituted,  the 
President's  program  cannot  succeed  In 
reducing  Imports  to  the  President's 
goal  of  18.5  percent,  or  even  to  the 
higher  ceiling  of  20,2  percent  de- 
scribed in  the  Steel  Stabilization  Act, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  Presidents  Steel  Import  Program: 
One  "yEAR  Later 


abstract 

The  President's  steel  import  restraint  pro- 
gram has  as  its  goal  limiting  imports  of  steel 
to  18.5  percent  of  the  U.S,  market  for  fin- 
ished steel  products  and  20,2  percent  for  all 
steel  products.  One  year  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  program,  it  appears  that 
the  goal  for  all  steel  products  will  only  par- 
tially be  achieved  for  the  1986-89  period. 
The  Import  market  share  for  all  steel  prod- 
ucts could  be  reduced,  but  only  to  about  22.6 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  The  ultimate 
success  of  the  program  hinges  on  the  results 
of  negotiations  of  voluntary  export  restraint 


agreements  with  countries  or  regions  not 
presently  subject  to  them. 

introduction  and  SITMMARY  Of  MAJOR 
CONCLUSIONS 

On  September  18.  1984.  President  Reagan 
announced  his  policy  of  hmitbij!  steel  im- 
ports into  the  United  Suaies  Rejecting 
global  quotas.  thF  President  directed  the 
United  States  Trade  Repre-senUlive  -USTR) 
to  enter  mto  negoua'aorks  with  foreign  sup- 
pliers of  steel  to  the  United  SUtcs  to  con- 
clude voluntary  export  restraint  agreements 
(VERS)  for  five  years  '.hrough  1989  The 
President  established  a  target  of  18.5  per- 
cent market  share  for  imports  of  finished 
st<>e!  products  ■ 

Congresfi  sut>sequen:iy  passed  the  Steel 
Import  Stabilization  Art  as  Title  VTII  of  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  i984  P.U  98-573). 
This  A?i  authorized  the  President  to  en- 
force any  \TCRs  negotiated  under  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Section  803  of  the  Act  es- 
tablished an  import  marltet  sha-'e  target  for 
all  st<-el  producus  of  20  2  percent  for  the  five 
years  of  the  President  s  program 

By  the  end  of  September  1985.  the  USTR 
had  concluded  \"ERs  with  14  countries. 
These  VERs  allocated  somewhat  more  than 
12  percent  of  the  U.S  steel  market  to  the  14 
countries,  do»Ti  from  about  15  percent  in  all 
of  1984.'  In  addition,  negotiations  were 
either  in  progress  or  about  tc  begin  with 
others,  notably  the  Europear.  Community 
(EC).  Imports  from  bX\  sources  as  s  share  of 
the  U.S,  steel  market  were  falling  from 
their  1984  levels  in  August  1984  steel  Im- 
ports captured  29,8  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market;  in  Augmt  1985,  the  unpen  market 
share  was  dowTi  to  25  0  percent,  owing  to  a 
drop  in  .mports,'  Clearly,  there  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  President  s  steel  pro- 
gram was  achieving  at  least  some  degree  of 
success. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  steel  Im- 
ports have  fallen  as  a  share  of  th°  U.S,  steel 
market  since  the  President  s  program  took 
effect,  serious  doubts  have  been  voiced  that 
the  import  market  share  target?  of  both  the 
President  and  Congress  can  be  achieved.* 
The  EC  share  of  the  US  steel  market 
through  August  1985  was  nearly  7,0  percent, 
a  considerably  larger  share  than  was  envis- 
aged under  its  steel  agreement  with  the 
United  States  in  1982,'  Canada,  which  has 
not  y^tr.  oubject  to  any  Import  limitations 
with  the  exception  of  certain  specialty  steel 
products,  has  a  U.S.  steel  market  share  of 
3.1  percent,  or  Just  short  of  Its  historically 
high  3.2-percent  market  in  1984.'  Other 
non-VER  countries,  which  account  for 
about  8  percent  of  total  U.S.  steel  ImporU. 
supply  about  1.7  percent  of  the  VS. 
market."  If  these  countries  not  now  covered 
by  'VERS  were  to  maintain  their  current 
shares,  then  total  import  penetration  of 
U.S.  steel  markets  would  likely  be  In  the 
range  of  24  percent.  To  achieve  the  import 
share  targets  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress will  very  likely  require  a  dramatic  re- 
duction in  steel  imports  from  the  non-VER 
countries  on  the  order  of  about  32  percent. 
Given  that  the  14  VER  countries  accepted  a 
reduction  in  U.S.  steel  market  share  of 
about  18  or  19  percent.  It  would  be  reasona- 
ble to  at  least  raise  doubts  that  the  Import 
shares  of  non-VER  countries  could  be  re- 
duced by  so  much  more. 

This  report  examines  the  progress  made 
in  reducing  steel  import  shares  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Presidents  steel  program. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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and  the  prospects  for  achieving  the  Import 
share  target  established  by  Congress.  The 
first  section  provides  an  estimate  of  the 
market  shares  allocated  to  the  14  VER 
countries.  The  second  section  examines  the 
problems  that  are  likely  to  emerge  in  com- 
pressing the  Import  shares  of  the  non-VER 
countries  to  meet  the  congressional  Import 
share  target. 

I.  STEEL  MARKET  SHARES  ALLOCATED  UNDER 
VOLtTNTARY  EXPORT  RESTRAINT  AGREEMENTS 

In  the  first  year  of  the  President's  steel 
program.  14  VERs  were  negotiated.  The 
countries  covered  are:  Australia.  Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Finland. 
Hungary.  Japan,  Mexico.  Poland.  Romania. 
South  Africa.  South  Korea.  Spain,  and  Ven 
ezuela.'  In  1984.  these  countries  accounted 


for  more  than  56  percent  of  total  steel  Im- 
ports into  the  United  States  and  had  a  com- 
bined market  share  of  about  15  percent  of 
the  U.S.  steel  market." 

Under  the  VERS,  the  14  countries  would 
be  permitted  to  supply  between  12.1  and 
12.3  percent  of  the  U.S.  steel  market  from 
1986  to  1989.  These  shares  cover  both  fin- 
ished and  semifinished  steel  products.  A 
more  precise  estimate  cannot  be  provided, 
because  6  of  the  14  VER  countries  have 
agreements  that  specify  only  a  maximum 
Import  tonnage  limitation  that  Includes 
semifinished  steel.  Also,  8  of  the  14  coun- 
tries negotiated  as  part  of  their  VERs  sepa- 
rate additional  allocations  of  semifinished 
steel,  expressed  only  in  terms  of  tonnage 
rather  than  market  shares.'"  To  calculate 
total  steel  Import  market  shares  for  each 


country,  the  tonnage  data,  where  relevant 
are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  estimated 
U.S.  steel  demand  as  projected  by  Data  Re 
sources.  Incorporated."  Table  1  presenUs 
data  summarizing  the  market  shares  and 
tonnage  allocations  under  the  14  VERs  con 
eluded  by  the  end  of  September  1985. 

Under  ti.»se  VERs.  the  14  VER  countries 
would  havt  a  smaller  shares  of  the  U.S 
steel  market  under  the  President's  steel 
Import  program  than  in  1984.  Together, 
they  captured  about  15  percent  of  the  U.S 
steel  market  In  1984.  Under  the  President 
program,  they  would  be  able  to  supply  from 
about  12.2  percent  to  12.3  percent  of  US 
steel  demand.  Thus,  their  combined  share  of 
the  U.S.  market  would  be  reduced  by  about 
18  or  19  percent. 


TABLE  1  -ESTIMATED  US.  MARKET  SHARES  Of  STEEL  IMPORTS  FROM  14  VOLUNTARY  EXPORT  RESTRAIN!  COUNTRIES.  1986-89 
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While  their  U.S.  steel  market  shares 
would  be  reduced  under  the  steel  Import  re- 
straint program,  the  14  VER  countries 
would,  nevertheless,  be  entitled  to  a  larger 
percentage  of  U.S.  total  steel  Imports  under 
the  program  than  they  had  In  1984.  In  1984, 
the  14  countries  supplied  about  57  percent 
of  total  U.S.  steel  Imports. '>  If  the  import 
restraint  program  is  successful  in  limiting 
U.S.  Imports  to  20.2  percent  of  U.S.  steel 
demand,  then  the  14  countries  would  be 
able  to  supply  more  than  60  percent  of  total 
U.S.  steel  Imports.  The  allocations  of  U.S. 
steel  market  shares  have  at  least  one  signifi- 
cant implication  for  the  success  of  the 
Import  restraint  program,  therefore:  giving 
the  14  VER  countries  a  larger  share  of  total 
U.S.  steel  imports  means  that  non-VER 
countries— mainly,  the  EC  and  Canada- 
would  have  to  reduce  their  share  to  meet 
the  target  limits  for  steel  imports. 

H.  CAN  THE  U.S.  STEEL  IMPORT  TARGETS  BE 
ACHIEVED? 

Achieving  the  targets  for  overall  U.S.  steel 
imports  will  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish 
in  all  likelihood.  The  VER  countries  have  a 
higher  share  of  the  target  for  total  U.S.  im- 
ports under  their  agreements.  Implying  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  have  to  com- 
press their  exports  substantially.  Indeed, 
the  rest  of  the  world— Including  two  major 
suppliers,  the  EC  and  Canada— would  have 
to  reduce  their  market  share  from  about 
11.8  percent  through  July  1985  to  about  8.0 
percent,  or  by  approximately  32  percent.  If 
the  congressional  steel  import  share  target 
of  20.2  percent  Is  to  be  met."  As  It  stands, 
the  combined  import  shares  of  the  14  VER 
countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world  total  ap- 
proximately 24.0  percent,  or  nearly  20  per- 
cent higher  than  the  congressional  target. 


The  level  of  steel  imports  from  the  EC 
and  Canada  are  particularly  important  in 
evaluating  the  prospects  for  achieving  con 
gresslonal  Import  share  targets.  In  1984.  the 
EC  and  Canada  captured  9.7  percent  of  the 
U.S.  steel  narket;  through  August  of  1985, 
they  had  a  10.0-percent  share  of  the  U.S. 
steel  market.'* 

Canada  Is  under  no  agreement  to  restrain 
steel  exports,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
specialty  steel  Items.  Through  August  1985, 
Canada  had  a  3.1 -percent  shcj-e  of  the  U.S. 
steel  market,  down  from  Its  historic  high 
share  of  3.2  percent  In  1984.  While  ther<?  Is 
some  pressure  to  bring  Canada  under  the 
President's  program  by  negotiating  a  VER 
with  It  government,  there  is  no  Indication 
that  the  Administration  intends  to  do  so." 
Furthermore,  the  Canadian  steel  industry 
maintains  that  It  Is  exercising  self-restraint 
on  steel  exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
has  no  intention  of  increasing  Its  share  of 
the  U.S.  steel  market."  Thus,  for  purposes 
of  this  analysis,  the  assumption  Is  made 
that  Canada  will  maintain  its  3.1  percent 
market  share  through  1989. 

Although  the  EC  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
was  6.97  percent  through  August  1985.  the 
assumption  Is  made  herein  that  the  EC 
market  share  would  be  5.56  percent  for  all 
products.  Such  a  market  share  would  be 
about  1.4  percentage  points  lower  than  the 
actual  share  of  the  EC  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1985.  This  assumption  Is  based  on 
terms  of  the  1982  agreements  between  the 
EC  and  the  United  SUtes  limiting  EC  steel 
exports  to  the  United  States,  and  suljse- 
quent  agreement  related  to  pipe  and  tube 
and  to  so-called  "consultation  products"." 
Essentially.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  existing 


agreement  would  be  carried  forward 
through  1989. 

The  assumed  5.56-percent  EC  share  of 
U.S.  steel  markets  is  a  weighted  a\'erage  of 
the  product  Import  shares  under  existing 
agreements.  The  ten  product  categories  that 
were  put  under  quotas  in  the  1982  agree- 
ment were  assigned  a  U.S.  market  share  of 
5.46  percent.  Finished  consultation  prod- 
ucts" were  (riven  effectively  a  j. 5-percent 
market  sha;e  In  a  recent  1985  amendment 
to  the  1982  agreement."  EC  steel  pipe  and 
tul>e  were  allocated  7.6  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market  early  In  1985.  Semifinished  steel, 
one  of  the  original  consultation  products, 
are  assumed  to  l>e  allowed  their  1981  market 
share  of  4.01  percent,  as  Intended  in  the 
1982  agreement.  Specialty  steel  Imports 
from  the  EC  are  assumed  to  have  a  5.71-per- 
cent share  of  the  market,  their  share  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1985:  these  products.  It 
should  be  noted  accounted  for  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  quantity  of  total  imports  In 
the  first  five  months  of  1985,  and,  therefore, 
would  not  significantly  affect  the  overall  av- 
erage." These  shares  were  weighted  by  the 
U.S.  demand  for  the  five  product  groups  in 
the  period  from  January  to  May  1985. 

A  lower  than  actual  import  market  share 
Is  assumed  for  EC  steel  exports,  because  ne- 
gotiations are  underway  to  achieve  a  VER 
with  the  EC.  One  report  Indicates  that  the 
United  States  has  asked  that  current  steel 
quota  limits  be  reduced,  while  the  EC  has 
asked  that  their  market  share  be  increased 
to  6  percent. »°  While  no  predictions  can  be 
made  as  to  the  eventual  outcome  of  these 
negotiations.  It  Is  not  unreasonable,  at  least, 
to  assume  that  the  terms  and  Intents  of  cur- 


rent agreements  would  be  embodle:l  tn  the 
VER. 

Approximately  50  other  countries  also 
supply  various  amounts  of  steel  to  the 
United  SUt«s.  From  January  to  July  1985. 
these  countries  supplied  about  1.7  percent 
of  the  U.S.  steel  market,  and  about  8  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  steel  Import*."  For  pur- 
poses of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that 
these  countries  would  continue  to  maintain 
their  present  1.7-percent  share  of  the  U.S. 
.steel  market  through  1989. 

If  the  assumptions  regarding  the  U.S. 
steel  market  shares  of  Canada,  the  EC.  and 
other  non-VER  countries  are  proven  to  be 
correct,  then  the  share  of  foreign  steel  In 
the  U.S.  steel  market  could  amount  to  about 
22.6  percent  for  the  duration  of  the  steel 
Import  restraint  program.  The  14  VER 
countries  can  claim  12.2  percent  of  the  U.S. 
steel  market;  Canada  and  the  EC  are  as- 
sumed to  have  about  8.7  percent  of  the 
market,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  1.7  per- 
cent Table  2  summarizes  the  hypothetical 
allocation  of  U.S.  steel  market  shares  based 
on  the  assumptions  made  for  the  non  VER 
countries. 

TABLE  2 -HYPOTHHICAL  US.  STEa  IMPORT  MARKH 
SHARES  UNDER  THE  PRESIDENTS  STEEL  IMPORT  RE- 
STRAINT PROGRAM  1986-89 
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proach    to    restraining    steel    .mport-s    can 
point  to  some  degree  of  success 

The  ansiysis  presented  in  this  report  deals 
only  with  the  years  1986  through  1989  sjid 
not  the  five  year  period  beginning  m  1984. 
Since  all  of  the  VER-s  permitt^'d  the  signato 
ry  countries  to  fill  all  orders  booked  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  VER,  the  expfsrta- 
tion  was  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, steel  export."  from  the  several  VhLK 
ccuntries  would  probably  exceed  the  market 
shares  negotiaied.  By  focusing  only  on  the 
last  three  vears  of  the  import  restraint  pro- 
gram, it  IS  hoped  that  this  problem  would  be 
minimal.  Indeed,  the  estimates  for  the  last 
three  years  of  the  program  might  be  over- 
stated for  the  \^R  countries,  because  any 
exporus  In  excess  of  the  negotiated  market 
shares  would  have  to  be  offset  later  m  the 
program 

I-nnallv.  this  analysis  has  focused  orUy  on 
the  consrressional  steel  impon  market  share 
target  of  20.2  percent,  rather  than  the 
Presidents  target  of  18.5  percent  of  only 
finished  steel  producu  Publicly  available 
data  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  dislin- 
gutsh  between  finished  and  semifinished 
steel  imports.  Furthermore,  as  indicated  in 
the  body  of  this  report,  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  agreements  were  negotiated  m  terms 
of  total  tonnage  (that  could  include  semifin- 
ished steel)  rather  than  market  share  cre- 
ates difficulty  In  reconciling  essentiaUy  two 
different  measures  of  import  limitations. 
Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  pros- 
pecU  for  achieving  the  specific  goals  of  the 
President  alone. 

FOOTNOTES 
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market  share  should  rise  above  the  1981  Import 
market  share 
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the  United  States  Trade  Respre»ent»tlve  Yeutter 
Announces  Accord  on  EC  Consultation  Product*  ". 
Press  Release.  Washington.  August  6,  1985  3  p. 
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Department  of  Commerce  International  Trade  Ad- 
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1985.  Washington.  1985.  A18I.  Steel  Import*  Surge 
Again  in  August,  p.  4. 

"  The  19/2-percent  reduction  In  market  share  for 
the  non  VER  countries  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
32-percent  reduction  stated  earlier  In  this  report. 
That  change  in  market  share  was  predicated  on  the 
actual  market  shares  of  the  non-VER  countries. 
The  19.2-percent  change  assumes  a  lower  market 
share  for  the  EF  than  actually  obtains 
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Based  on  the  assumptions  made  regarding 
steel  market  shares,  therefore.  U.S.  steel  im- 
ports from  all  sources  could  exceed  the  con- 
gressional market  share  target  by  about  2.4 
percentage  points,  or  by  about  11.9  percent. 
To  reach  the  congressional  target,  the 
market  share  for  the  non-'VER  countries 
would  have  to  be  reduced  by  another  19.2 
percent." 

in.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

Available  data  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent's steel  Import  restraint  program  Is  not 
likely  to  achieve  all  of  Its  goals.  Unless  non- 
■VER  countries  are  willing  to  accept  drastic 
reductions  in  their  current  U.S.  steel  market 
shares,  steel  imports  could  capture  well  over 
22  percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  Such  an 
Import  share  of  the  U.S.  steel  market  would 
exceed  congressional  goals  for  steel  imports 
by  more  than  10  percent. 

But  the  goals  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  overall  import 
share  is  only  a  lArget,  something  to  be 
aimed  at  and  hopefully  achieved.  Even  if 
the  20  2-percent  import  market  share  is  not 
achieved  the  overall  Import  share  is  esti- 
mated in  this  report  to  come  down  by  about 
4-percentage  points,  or  by  15  percent  from 
the  surge  level  of  1984.  when  imports  cap- 
tured 26  4  percent  of  the  U.S.  steel  market. 
Thus  those  who  support  the  Presidents  ap- 
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'"The  country  allocations  are:  Australia— 0.18 
percent  of  finished  producu  and  40.000  tons  of 
semifinished  steel;  Brastll-0  80  percent  of  flnUfted 
producu  and  700.000  tons  of  semifinished  steel: 
C2echoslovakla-40.000  tons  of  ail  steel  producU; 
East  Germany- 110.000  ions  of  all  steel  producU; 
Finland- 0.224  percent  of  finished  producU:  Hun- 
gary-36  000  tons  of  all  steel  producu;  Japan-5.80 
percent  of  finished  producu  and  100.000  tons  of 
semifinished  steel:  Mexlco-0.38  percent  of  finished 
producU  and  100.000  tons  of  semifinished  steel; 
Poland-90.000  tons  of  all  steel  producu;  Roma- 
nia-150  000  tons  of  all  steel  producu;  South 
Africa-6.42  percent  of  finished  producU  and 
100  000  tons  of  semifinished  steel:  South  Korea- 
1  90  percent  of  finished  producu  and  50.000  tons  ot 
semlllnlshed  steel;  Spaln-«.e7  percent  of  finished 
producu  and  50,000  tons  of  semifinished  steel:  and 
VeneBuela- 183.000  tons  of  finished  producU  and 
60  000  tons  of  semifinished  steel.  The  percentages 
are  shares  of  U.S.  steel  demand.  See.  American 
Metal  Market,  September  11,  1985.  p.  1. 

1 '  DaU  Resources,  Incorporated.  Steel  Industry 
Review  Third  Quarter  1985.  Lexington,  1985.  p.  111. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSIKLSS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wiii  now  be  a 
period  for  the  trajisaction  of  routine 
nomlng  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9  a.m..  uith  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TISH  SOMMERS: 
ADVOCATE  FOR  OLDER  WOMEN 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  from  our 
important  deliberations  today  to 
honor  a  great  American  who  died  this 
past  Friday  after  a  long  battle  with 
cancer.  Many  of  you  may  not  know  of 
Tish  Sommers  but  you  should,  as  she 
devoted  her  life  to  making  this  a  more 
compassionate  and  just  society  for  all 
of  us.  In  particular,  however,  Tish 
Sommers'  accomplishments  on  behalf 
of  older  women  are  unparalleled. 

Tish  Sommers'  accomplishments 
were  many  and  will  stand  the  test  of 
time  as  tribute  to  her  energy,  her  com- 
mitment and  her  creativity.  She 
founded  the  Older  Women's  League 
[O^fTL]  which  in  5  years  has  grown  to 
Include  90  chapters  across  the  country 
and  some  13,000  members.  Tish  Som- 
mers initiated  the  "displaced  home- 
makers"  movement  to  address  the 
many  and  complex  problems  that  con- 
front the  homemaker  if  she  is  wid- 
owed or  divorced.  As  a  result  of  her 
tireless  advocacy,  many  SUtes  have 
enacted    displaced    homemaker    laws 
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and  some  500  programs  nationally  now 
address  the  problems  of  the  displaced 
homemaker. 

More  recently,  and  so  appropriate  to 
her  devotion  to  humane  treatment  for 
all.  she  had  championed  the  cause  of 
dying  with  dignity.  This  past  July.  I 
had  the  pleasure— indeed,  the  honor— 
of  appearing  with  Tish  Sommers  at  a 
forum      sponsored      by      the      Older 
Women's  League  that  dealt  with  this 
sensitive  and  timely  issue.  In  fact,  the 
keynote  speakers  at  this  fonmi  were 
Tish    Sommers   and    our    former   col- 
league   in   the   Senate.    Jacob   Javits. 
both    of    whom    spoke     forthrightly 
about    their    own    terminal    illnesses. 
Tish  Sommers  lived  productively  and 
bravely  with  her  cancer  for  6  years. 
During  this  period,  Ms.  Sommers  lec- 
tured, wrote,  and  taught  extensively 
about    many    major    issues    affecting 
women  and  the  elderly.  As  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  can  tell  you  that  her  accom- 
plishments will   impact  public  policy 
for  the  elderly  for  years  to  come. 

Tish  Sommers  advocated  for  each  of 
us  to  take  control  of  our  own  death. 
Just  as  Senator  Javits  continues  to  do. 
Ms.  Sommers  continuously  spoke  out 
on  behalf  of,  and  when  they  became 
necessary,  participated  in,  services  to 
make  our  dying  more  comfortable  and 
compassionate,  something  that  all  of 
us  want  for  ourselves  and  our  loved 
ones.  She  belonged  to  a  cancer  support 
group  and  as  the  end  was  imminent, 
she  took  part  in  hospice,  a  service  that 
I  strongly  support.  At  the  OWL  forum 
where  Tish  Sommers  spoke  in  favor  of 
ways  for  us  to  have  control  of  deci- 
sions about  our  dying,  she  said: 

Fortunately,  my  cancer  Is  slow  growing,  so 
I've  had  lots  of  time  to  think  about  death 
and  to  plan  f..  It. 

She  also  said: 

staying  In  control  of  your  own  death 
takes  planning  and  strong  conviction.  It  Is 
easier  said  than  done.  Yet  there  are  dan- 
gers. Already  public  policy  tends  toward  the 
cheapest  way  to  keep  an  old  person  alive. 

Mr.  President,  Tish  Sommers  em- 
bodied that  strong  conviction  about 
which  she  spoke.  She  thought  about 
her  own  death  and  planned  for  it,  and 
when  it  came,  it  occur,  ed  in  the  way 
she  chose.  She  leaves  many  legacies 
and  one  of  the  most  important  will  be 
her  contribution  to  opening  up  discus- 
sion in  our  society  about  death  and 
dying.  Her  thought  tuid  planning 
should  enable  all  of  us  to  plan  better, 
to  take  those  steps  that  give  us  a 
measure  of  control  over  our  own  life 
until  it  is  ended.  An  example  of  these 
steps  Is  executing  a  durable  power  of 
attorney  that  allows  someone  of  our 
choosing  to  make  our  health  care  deci- 
sions, in  case  we  become  so  incapaci- 
tated that  we  can  no  longer  make 
them  ourselves.  Tish  Sommers  took 
this  step  and  other  measures. 

Tish  Sommers  was,  and  is,  a  role 
model  for  all  of  us.  women  and  men 
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alike.  Her  approach  to  life  and  to 
death  should  be  an  Inspiration  for  ev- 
eryone. I  would  like  to  quote  her  one 
more  time: 

Life  is  sweet  and  I've  been  amazed  to  learn 
how  much  you  can  put  up  with  and  still 
savor  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  about  Ms.  Som- 
mers by  Cynthia  Gomey,  from  the  Oc- 
tober 12  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Farwelx  to  aw  Agitator 
(By  Cynthia  Gomey) 
Oaklakd.— I  am  gazing  at  a  pile  of  type- 
written speeches  and  snapshots  and  political 
notes  and  trying  to  think  how  to  explain 
the  life  and  death  of  Tish  Sommers.  who 
died  of  cancer  here  yesterday  and  left 
women  across  the  country  working  to  be- 
lieve they  would  finally  have  to  let  her  go. 
She  was  71.  as  graceful  a  woman  as  I  have 
ever  known,  tall  and  slender  and  given  to 
the  controlled  movements  of  a  dancer.  She 
had  danced  In  her  youth,  as  part  of  modem 
troupes  that  performed  Internationally,  but 
that  was  not  how  Tish  emerged  In  the  lives 
of  all  these  women,  women  who  were  old 
enough  and  young  enough  to  be  one  an- 
other's grandchildren  and  greataunts.  She 
was  an  organizer,  an  agitator,  a  women  of 
such  passionate  puri>ose  and  drive  that  in 
her  last  weeks,  as  she  lay  in  her  upstairs 
bedroom  and  felt  her  systems  failing  one  by 
one,  she  talked  seriously  about  the  need  for 
improved  national  organization  within  the 
hospice  movement. 

The  term  "displaced  homemakers,"  an  Ini- 
tially unsettling  concept  that  swiftly 
became  popular  currency  among  politicians 
discovering  new  constituencies,  was  Invent 
ed  by  Tish  Sommers;  It  was  her  Imagination, 
her  political  Instincts  and  her  precisely 
channeled  outrage  that  gave  national  voice 
to  a  vast  assortment  of  American  women 
who  found  themselves  aging  In  a  .society 
tiiat  appeared  to  have  almost  wholly  lost  in- 
terest In  them. 

When  corps  of  older  women  besieged  Cap- 
itol Hill  last  Mothers  Day.  bearing  cards  In- 
voking the  congressmen's  own  mothers 
along  with  reminders  about  legislative  mat- 
ters like  Social  Security  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments and  low-cost  senior  housing,  that 
was  Tish.  When  Displaced  Homemaker  bills 
were  approved  in  23  states,  each  vote  follow- 
ing an  onslaught  of  publicity  about  the 
emotional  and  financial  distress  of  the 
homemaker  set  aflounder  by  widowhood  or 
divorce,  that  was  Tlah. 

It  was  Tish  who  would  appear  on  televi- 
sion programs,  smiling  pleasantly  at  the 
host  and  holding  always  to  her  thoughtful 
low  voice,  and  lay  out  the  kind  of  plain  In- 
formation that  made  women  sit  down  at 
their  kitchen  tables  an.l  write  long  angry 
letters  about  what  happened  to  them.  She 
would  talk  about  pensions,  and  Job  dlscrtml 
nation,  and  the  statistics  she  had  culled 
that  week.  Four  million  women  between  age 
45  and  65  have  no  insurance  at  all.  Tish 
would  say.  White  women  are  twice  as  likely 
as  white  men  to  be  living  in  old-age  poverty, 
she  would  say;  the  figure  doubles  for  black 
women.  Less  than  20  percent  of  women  are 
eligible  for  non-Social  Security  pensions, 
and  there  Is  no  Social  Security  for  a  home- 
maker's  work,  making  most  midlife  widow- 
hood or  divorce  a  sudden  thrust  Into  a  Job 


market  that  will  not  be  bothered  with  52 
year-old  women  who  lack  "experience." 

A  Displaced  Homemaker  Network  gre* 
from  the  groundwork  Tish  laid,  so  that  500 
programs  around  the  country  now  offer 
counseling  and  job  training  to  the  women 
she  wanted  to  reach.  She  had  founded  a 
group  called  OWL.  Older  Women's  Leapje- 
Tlsh  always  liked  the  venerable  Image  of 
owls— and  by  the  time  she  died,  OWL  had 
grown  In  five  years  to  a  13,000-member  orga- 
nization with  90  chapters  across  the  coun- 
try. There  are  OWL  chapters  In  places  like 
Jeffersonvllle,  Inrt  and  Eastontown,  N.J., 
and  there  is  a  national  headquarters  In 
Washington,  and  there  are  senators  and 
congressmen  and  Social  Security  critics  who 
keep  hearing  from  OWL  members,  and 
there  are  women  who  write  still  to  Oakland 
or  to  Washington  to  lay  out  afresh  the  sto- 
ries Tish  had  heard  so  many  times  before. 

Economy.  Ind.:  "I  need  to  get  out  in  the 
world  again.  After  33  years  were  getting  a 
divorce.  I  need  to  know  how  to  get  a  Job  and 
meet  people."  Saratoga.  Calif.;  "I  found 
myself,  at  age  53,  working  for  an  employ- 
ment agency.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  I 
left  feeling  old.  Inadequate  and  worthless." 

Those  letters  were  sustenance  for  Tish; 
she  worked  them  Into  speeches.  Invoked 
them  In  public  hearings,  sat  friends  down  at 
her  kitchen  Ubie  to  arg\je  out  the  next 
plans  for  setting  those  women  Into  motion. 
Helplessness  drove  her  wild.  There  Is  a  tran- 
scription here  of  a  conversation  at  Tlshs 
bedside  a  month  before  she  died;  she  Is  ex- 
plaining, probably  by  way  of  slightly  sheep- 
ish apology  to  the  friends  asking  her  to 
please  slow  down  and  pay  attention  to  her- 
self for  a  minute,  why  even  her  own  cancer 
was  driving  her  to  organize  among  the  dying 
and  those  who  cared  for  them. 

"I  cant  help  It,"  Tish  is  saying.  It's  part 
of  my  nature,  that  since  I'm  going  through 
this  experience  to  turn  It  Into  energy  for 
positive  change.  Of  course  that  energizes 
me.  I  have  the  feeling  In  terms  of  pain  con- 
trol. I  go  on  daytime  on  adrenalin  and  at 
night  on  sleeping  pills.  Now  I  find  it's  hard 
to  meditate— when  I  relax  and  go  blank.  I'm 
so  aware  of  physical  discomfort.  It  doesn't 
work  for  me.  Action  does." 

I  met  Tish  12  years  ago.  when  I  was  a 
Berkeley  undergraduate  and  she  was  stir- 
ring up  trouble  In  a  local  advocacy  group 
she  had  named  Jobs  for  Older  Women.  I 
was  dazzled  from  the  beginning;  Bi\r  was  so 
lovely,  so  driven,  so  removed  from  V.  e  sickly 
passlveness  I  had  once  thought  America 
forces  on  its  elderly,  that  she  gave  me  a  new 
vUlon  of  vhat  It  might  be  like  to  celebrate 
my  70th  birthday.  We  flew  to  Washington 
together  before  I  graduated,  each  of  us  at 
work  on  questions  of  Social  Security  for 
homemakers. 

Tish  told  me  a  little  about  her  early  days; 
the  years  In  Germany  as  a  visiting  American 
dancer,  the  gathering  rage  about  what 
Hitler  was  doing  to  the  Jewish  family  that 
had  taken  her  In.  the  middle  years  as  a  pro- 
fessors  wife  and  cIvU  rights  organizer  In 
Alabama,  the  early  feminist  work.  When 
she  divorced,  she  was  a  57-year-old  woman 
with  no  pension  and  no  Social  Security  enti- 
tlement of  her  own.  She  was  denied  credit, 
turned  down  as  a  PhD  candidate,  rejected 
for  health  Insurance  because  of  her  earlier 
cancer. 

"I  wrote  a  book.  "  Tish  said  last  spring, 
when  some  oral  historians  asked  her  to  talk 
about  life,  "called  The  Not  So  Helple&i 
Female.'  "(I  can  see  her  smiling  as  she  says 
this;  she  was  usually  charmed  by  her  own 
pithy  titles,  and  particularly  liked  the  busi- 


ness cards  she  designed.  In  which  a  Jovial 
witch  rides  across  the  logo.  "Free-lance  agt 
lator."  the  cards  read.) 

"Kind  of  how  to  make  things  happen, " 
Tish  said,  remembering  her  book.  'To  shake 
things  up.  Sort  of  a  wave-making  manual. 
After  all.  I  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  at 
making  waves. 

She  had  cancer  for  six  years.  It  was  mas 
slve.  pervasive  cancer,  spread  through  her 
bones,  and  she  carried  It  the  way  she  had 
carried  her  divorce  and  her  earlier  mastecto- 
my and  everything  else  that  another  kind  of 
person  might  have  Imagined  the  most  pri- 
vate of  personal  hurdles.  She  wrote  position 
papers  on  health  care.  Hew  Elast  for  hear- 
ings and  board  meetings,  made  outlines  for 
a  book  about  women  as  caregivers.  Once  a 
year,  with  friends  from  her  organizing  part- 
ner Laurie  Shields  arranged  rafting  trips, 
and  then  Tish  would  lie  back  In  places  like 
Idaho  or  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo..  and  dangle 
her  ankles  in  the  water,  and  talk  about  how 
the  cancer  was  changing  her  tactics.  When 
she  got  back,  she  worked  white-water  raft- 
ing images  Into  her  speeches. 

It  was  almoot  as  though  Tish  had  no  pri- 
vate self,  as  though  Introspection  and  fear 
seemed  to  her  the  most  self-indulgent  of 
luxuries.  You  never  talked  to  Tish  about 
resUurants  or  couch  upholstery  or  what- 
ever it  Is  friends  talk  about  when  they  re 
feeling  evasive  and  silly.  She  wanted  the 
central  questions  raised  Immediately,  and 
then  she  wanted  to  figure  out  how  to  make 
things  better. 

We  were  all  afraid  of  her  cancer,  especial- 
ly the  younger  women  around  her.  It  was 
awful  to  Imagine  Illness  destroyUig  Tish. 
and  she  would  look  us  In  the  eye  and  talk 
about  that,  Just  as  she  had  grinned  at  us  10 
years  ago  and  said  that  when  America 
began  thinking  right,  the  cosmetics  Industry 
would  begin  marketing  pour-on  wrinkles 
and  age  spots  for  women  eager  to  display 
their  own  maturity. 

And  she  never  did  let  the  cancer  destroy 
her  at  least  not  so  we  could  see  it.  She 
slowed  for  it,  and  eased  her  traveling,  and 
spent  more  time  in  the  upsUlrs  room  with 
the  sun  pouring  In,  gritting  her  way 
through  the  worst  parts  and  refusing  until 
the  last  week  the  painkillers  that  kept  her 
from  thinking  clearly  and  making  plans. 

When  she  knew  she  woi.M  die  before  the 
year  ended,  she  told  us,  one  by  one. 

She  was  lying  In  bed  when  I  saw  her  two 
weeks  ago,  her  thin  arms  folded  up  behind 
her  head,  and  she  let  me  know  almost  Im- 
mediately that  she  was  saying  goodbye.  I 
asked  her  if  she  was  frightened,  and  she 
said  she  was  not,  that  an  awful  lot  of  people 
had  begun  fylng  to  convert  her  to  their 
particular  God.  but  that  she  didn't  feel  the 
need.  Her  work  was  going  to  survive  her, 
and  that  v.ould  do.  ^  ^   ^  »., 

Then  Tish  smiled  at  me,  and  God  bless 
her  she  gave  me  my  assignment  for  her  me- 
morial. She  had  typed  it  out.  The  OWL  con- 
vention was  being  planned;  she  thought  a 
memorial  might  help  fire  people  up.  There 
would  be  some  singing,  and  some  remlnis- 
"ences  and  a  brief  summary  or  her  life, 
with  slides.  I  was  to  write  the  narration. 
Maybe  Ronnie  Gilbert,  the  big-voiced  folk 
singer  from  the  Weavers,  could  read  It.  "Not 
Maudlin, "  the  paper  said,  right  near  the 
top. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
icin  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  In  his  remarks  regardmg  the 
death  of  Tish  Sommers.  one  of  my 
constituents  and  a  national  leader  on 
behalf  of  older  women. 


I  worked  closely  with  Tush  m  the 
successful  effort  to  win  passage  in 
1979  of  the  Federal  displaced  home- 
maker's  legislation,  enacted  a.*;  part  of 
Public  Law  95  524  Her  leadership  will 
be  sorely  missed,  but  her  legacy  m  the 
form  of  the  organization  she  founded, 
the  Older  Women's  League,  and  the 
new  awareness  she  helped  create  on 
the  plight  of  countless  numbers  of 
older  women  will  endure. 

In  addition  to  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  placed  in  the  Record,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  another 
crticle  that  appeared  In  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  paying  tribute  to 
this  remarkable  woman,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  23.  1985] 
Thx  Legacy  of  ak  Ou)er  Woman 
(By  Judy  Mann) 
She  was  not  as  well  known  as,  say,  Betty 
Friedan,  Gloria  Stelnem  or  Bella  Abzug,  but 
within  the  women's  movement  Tish  Som- 
mers had  a  very  special  place;  she.  along 
with  longtime  associate  Laurie  Shields,  put 
the  problems  of  older  women— women  who 
were  often  left   helpless  and  destitute  by 
widowhood  and  divorce-lnto  the  conscience 

of  a  nation.  ^    ._    .         ,.j. 

It  was  Sommers  who  coined  the  term  dis- 
placed homemaker, "  and  drove  the  point 
home  to  state  legislators  and  finally  to 
members  of  Congress  that  the  women  she 
spoke  for  could  very  well  be  the  lawmakers 
own  mothers.  Recognition  of  the  plight  of 
older  women  was  one  of  the  women's  move- 
ment success  stories  In  the  '70s.  California, 
Sommers'  home  state,  was  the  first  to  pass 
legislation  to  provide  Job  training  for  these 
women.  Within  two  years  23  other  states 
had  passed  similar  legislation,  setting  up 
more  than  400  training  programs  and  coun- 
seling centers  across  the  country.  In  1975. 
Sommers  founded  the  Alliance  for  Dis- 
placed Homemakers,  which  was  Instrumen- 
tal In  securing  federal  funding  for  such  pro- 
grams In  1979. 

Sommers.  71,  who  died  last  week  after  a 
long  battle  with  cancer,  had  the  remarkable 
discipline  to  be  able  to  translate  personal 
adversity  into  effective  political  organizing. 
When  her  marriage  of  more  than  20  years 
ended  In  divorce  in  1971.  she  experienced 
firsthand  many  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front a  divorced  or  widowed  homemaker. 
She  lost  her  health  insurance  and  could  not 
get  a  new  carrier  because  she  had  a  history 
of  cancer  for  example. 

"I  was  57,"  she  told  Ms.  magazine  In  a 
1982  Interview,  'and  I  had  already  had  my 
first  femlnUt  'clicks.'  but  despite  the  fact 
that  I  thought  my  consciousness  uas  raised, 
I  was  totally  naive  about  what  happer\s  to  a 
divorced  woman  without  health  care  or 
Social  Security  beneflU. 

"I  didn't  set  out  to  create  a  movement,  out 
I'm  not  surprised  It  became  one.  We  knew 
from  the  first  time  I  went  on  national  televi- 
sion that  we  had  touched  a  nerve.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  came  In  saying,  I  thought  I 
was  alone.' " 

One  of  those  who  came  to  an  early  orga- 
nizing meeting  for  displaced  homemakers 
was  Laurie  Shields,  then  55  and  a  widow 
after  15  years  of  marriage.  She  became  the 
executive  director  of  the  alliance.  In  1980. 


shortly  after  a  conference  in  Des  Moines  to 
prepare  for  the  1981  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  the  two  women  founded  the 
Older  Women's  League  (CWL)  As  a  result 
of  their  efforts,  the  1981  conference  was  the 
first  one  ever  to  single  oui  problems  pecu- 
liar to  older  women  on  Its  agenda 

"She's  one  of  my  heroines.  '  said  Rep. 
Mary  Rose  Oakar  (D-Ohio).  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  who  knew 
and  worked  with  Sommers  for  many  years. 
"She  did  more  than  anyone  I  know  of  to  caU 
attention  to  the  plight  of  elderiy  women 
who  had  been  somewhat  Ignored  In  the 
whole  feminist  concept. "  Two-thirds  of  the 
elderly  In  the  United  SUtes  are  women,  and 
the  country's  poorest  are  women  over  65, 
Oakar  said. 

She  recalled  Sommers  coming  Into  her 
office  several  years  ago  and  meeting  with 
her  and  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.), 
cochalr  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues.  "She  was  the  one  who  first 
embraced  las  an  Issuel  ...  the  Uiequlties  to- 
wards women  In  the  Social  Security  plan. 
OWL  now  has  as  its  numl)er  one  priority 
correcting  the  Inequities.  She  Just  came  In 
and  said.  By  heaven,  I  want  to  know  more 
about  this  because  I  don't  understand  It.'  As 
soon  as  I  explained  It,  she  said.  That  makes 
sense,  were  going  to  do  something  about 
this '  Now,  when  I  go  around  and  talk  about 
it  people  know  about  It.  She's  raised  the 
consciousness  about  older  women's  Issues 
nationally  and  certainly  In  the  Congress." 

Oakar  recalled  the  lobbying  campaign 
OWL  conducted  last  Mother's  Day.  when 
older  women  brought  cards  to  members  of 
Congress  who  were  considering  taking  away 
Social  Security  cost  of  living  adjustments. 
•It  did  not  hurt  ....  At  that  time  people 
weren't  as  frightened  about  what  Reagan 
would  do  as  they  should  have  been.  There 
was  a  momentum  here  to  take  away  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  even  though  the 
trust  fund  was  burgeoning.  They  were  the 
ones  who  gave  us  the  figure  that  400,000 
more  people  would  be  below  the  poverty 

l8V6l. 

"She  came  across  as  nonconfrontatlonal 
but  firm  and  very  warm  so  that  you  didn't 
feel  threatened  when  she  talked  to  you.  She 
had  a  very  keen  mind  and  she  was  a  marvel- 
ous person  at  hearings.  When  I  want  to 
push  some  of  my  legislation  I  can  say  the 
OWL  endorses  It  and  I  wlU  not  gel  any  neg- 
ative reaction.  It's  like  motherhood,  apple 
pie  and  fatherhood. 

"She  was  a  national  treasure.  She  wUl  be 
sorely  missed." 

Indeed  she  wlU  be.  But  what  a  legacy  she 

left. 


DR.  YURI  MEDVEDKOV 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  even  occasionally  reads  a  newspa- 
per or  watches  the  television  news 
knows  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  often 
be  Intransigent  and  inflexible.  But 
today  I  want  to  talk  about  an  Instance 
of  Soviet  Intransigence  that  has  ex- 
tremely ugly  overtones.  And  il  I  am 
correct  in  my  suspicions,  then  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  Soviet  Intransi- 
gence is  not  Just  unfortunate— but  also 
deplorable  and  completely  unaccept- 
able. The  issue  I  am  talking  about  con- 
cerns a  1-year  teaching  appointment 
that  Ohio  State  University  has  offered 
to  an  eminent  Soviet  scholar.  Dr.  Yuri 
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Medvedkov.  Dr.  Medvflkov  has  been 
Invited  to  Join  the  OSU  faculty  for  1 
year  as  a  distinguished  visiting  profes- 
sor, but  the  Soviet  Goverrunent  has 
denied  him  permission  to  temporarily 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  this 
honor. 

Dr.  Medvedkov  is  a  highly  respected 
figure  in  the  field  of  urban  planning 
and  development,  and  his  work  has  re- 
ceived International  acclaim.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Geography 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  is  responsible  for  numerous  publi- 
cations on  geography,  economic  geog 
raphy,  and  urban  planning.  Amon^  hLs 
peers.  Dr.  Medvedkov  is  known  as  a 
man  of  exceptional  creativity  and  orig- 
inality in  research  and  in  the  class- 
room. 

I  strongly  endorse  OSU's  invitation 
to  Dr.  Medvedkov— and  I  do  so  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  would  offer  this  world 
renowned  scholar  an  opportunity  to 
further  his  own  research.  Second,  and 
even  more  important.  Dr.  Medvedkov's 
appointment  would  make  his  expertise 
available  to  the  faculty  and  students 
at  Ohio  State.  Based  on  his  outstand- 
ing academic  reputation,  I  am  confi- 
dent—and his  peers  at  Ohio  State  are 
confident— that  Dr.  Medvedkov  would 
make  a  coasiderable  contribution  to 
the  acttciemic  program  at  OSU. 

In  April  of  last  year,  I  wrote  to 
Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynin  express- 
ing my  personal  interest  In  this 
matter,  and  requesting  that  the  Soviet 
Government  reconsider  its  repeated 
denials  of  Dr.  Medvedkov's  temporary 
visa.  As  of  today.  I  still  have  not  re- 
ceived even  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  Ambassador. 

I  believe  there  can  be  one— and  only 
one— explanation  for  t-.e  behavior  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  Dr.  Medved- 
kov, you  see.  is  Jewish— and  the  Soviet 
refusal  to  allow  him  out  of  his  country 
is  apparently  just  the  latest  example 
of  their  continuing  policy  of  anti-Sem- 
itism. Now  I  am  sure  that  the  Soviets 
win  deny  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying.  But  the  Soviets  have  a  long 
history  of  denying  the  truth— and  I 
have  always  believed  that  their  actions 
speak  a  lot  louder  than  their  words.  If 
there  is  another  reason  for  denying 
Dr.  Medvedkov  his  visa,  then  let  them 
tell  us  what  it  is.  If  there  is  no  other 
reason,  then  let  us  tell  them  what  we 
think  about  this  blatant  abuse  of 
human  rights. 

Like  most  Members  of  this  body.  I 
have  always  believed  in  the  value  of 
academic  exchanges  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  encourage  these  mu- 
tually beneficial  programs.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Soviet  Union  appears  to 
agree  only  when  the  professor  in  ques- 
tion happens  to  hold  what  they  regard 
as  acceptable  religious  beliefs.  To  dis- 
criminate against  someone  merely  be- 
cause he  or  she  is  Jewish  is  as  wrong 
for  the  Soviets  as  it  was  for  the  Nazis. 
And  I  believe  that  we  have  a  contlnu- 
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Ing  moral  responsibility  to  say  so  —re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  it  irritates 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  wholeheartedly  and 
enthusiastically  support  Ohio  State's 
Initiative  in  making  this  offer  of  Dr. 
Medvedkov.  I  believe  that  both  the 
students  and  faculty  at  Ohio  State 
would  benefit  from  his  acknowledged 
expertise.  And  I  continue  to  hope  that 
the  Soviets  will  reconsider  their  inde- 
fensible position  and  allow  Dr.  Med- 
vedkov to  come  to  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JOHN  HUME. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
DEMOCRATIC  LABOR  PARTY 
OF  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

GIVEN       TO       THE       NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, in  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Room  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  a  number  of 
Senators,  and  others,  had  the  privilege 
to  hear  from  Mr.  John  Hume,  leader 
of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Labor 
Party  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  a 
member  of  both  the  Parliament  at 
Westminster  and  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume.  aJong  with  a  distin- 
guished delegation  of  senior  SDLP  of- 
ficials, is  in  Washington  for  meetings 
with  the  National  Democratic  Insti 
tute  for  International  Relations,  an  or- 
ganization created  by  the  Democratic 
Party  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
democratic  political  development  in 
the  world.  In  concert  with  a  similar  po- 
litical development  institute  created 
by  the  Republican  Party,  and  others 
created  by  the  AFI^CIO  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  SDLP 
and  the  National  Democratic  Institute 
have  undertaken  to  cooperate  with 
one  another  In  the  strengthening  of 
democratic  political  Institutions  in  our 
two  countries. 

Mr.  Hume,  one  of  Ireland's  most  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  a  tireless  ad- 
vocate of  reconciliation  among  the 
people  of  Northern  Irelsuid  through 
constitutional  politics,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  remarkable  eloquence  and  en- 
during meaning  for  all  those  who  take 
an  Interest  In  the  fate  of  democracy  in 
Ireland.  In  particular.  Mr.  Hume  spoke 
of  the  hope  and  encouragement  of- 
fered to  the  people  of  his  society  by 
the  United  States,  a  nation  in  which 
peoples  of  diverse  origins  and  cultural 
traditions  have  learned,  to  a  degree 
that  is  remarkable  In  the  world,  to  live 
together. 

Mr.  President  with  great  respect  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hume's  remarks,  delivered  in  this  Cap- 
itol in  great  hope  and  expectation  for 
the  troubled  part  of  the  world  whence 
he  comes,  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ad 
dress  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th< 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Asdrzss  by  The  Honorable  John  Humf 
MP.  ME3> 
Our  two  parties  operate  In  very  different 
circumstances.  We  are  not  In  a  politlcai 
system  where  we  are  either  In  office  or  Ir. 
opposition,  we  have  a  very  different  leglsla 
tlve  and  executive  set  up  In  our  political 
system  so  we  cannot  exercise  or  aspire  to 
the  level  of  Influence  which  you  can  exer- 
cise. You  participate  In  the  democracy  of  a 
vast  country— a  superpower.  We  seek  to  Im- 
prove democracy  In  a  small  slate  and  on  a 
small  island. 

Yours  is  a  state  where  there  Is  consensus 
fashioned  from  rich  and  broad  difference 
Prom  many  you  have  one.  We  however  do 
not  yet  know  such  consensus.  We  have  not 
yet  devised  structures  which  accommodate 
difference  and  ensure  stability.  E>o  not  take 
for  granted  what  your  democracy  has 
achieved.  Perhaps  because  'E  Pluribus 
Unum"  is  on  the  back  of  a  cent  you  under- 
value the  truth  of  that  motto.  Real  unity  Is 
buUt  on  the  acceptance  of  diversity. 

We  know  that  the  emergence  of  that  con- 
sensus In  the  U.S.  was  not  easy.  That  It  Is 
only  In  more  recent  times  that  minorities 
really  feel  they  have  approached  the  equali- 
ty that  is  theirs  by  right.  Your  party  leaders 
played  a  noble  role  in  that  achievement.  It 
was  not  simple.  There  were  times  of  panic 
and  times  of  Indifference.  There  were  times 
of  hope  and  times  of  despair.  There  was 
social  progress  and  there  was  social  pain. 
But  you  saw  It  through,  and  you  will  contin- 
ue to  see  It  through. 

For  ourselves  we  know  the  scale  of  our 
task  but  we  are  not  daunted  by  it.  We  have 
been  tested  by  discrimination,  bigotry  and 
state  violence  but  we  have  not  been  tempted 
by  revenge.  We  have  been  hurt,  misrepre- 
sented and  handlcap[>ed  by  the  violence  of 
others  but  we  have  kept  faith  with  our  own 
non-violence.  We  have  been  troubled  In  a 
pclltlcal  vacuum  but  we  have  held  true  to 
our  political  values. 

A  great  citizen  of  your  country.  Martin 
Luther  King  has  Inspired  our  understanding 
and  our  methods.  He  taught  us  that  an  eye 
for  an  eye  leaves  everybody  blind.  He 
taught  us  that  consensus  Is  more  powerful 
than  dominance,  that  accomiiiodatlon 
rather  than  victory  secures  the  futuic. 

Our  challenge  is  not  easy,  but  the  choice 
Is.  There  is  no  other  way.  We  cannot  solve 
problems  of  difference  by  creating  divisions. 
We  cannot  create  peace  by  using  violence. 
We  cannot  protect  clvU  rights  by  attacking 
human  rights.  We  cannot  secure  Justice  by 
abandoning  the  rule  of  law.  We  cannot 
achieve  freedom  by  Inflicting  Injustice. 

We  have  no  illusions  that  a  solution  lies 
somewhere  over  the  rainbow.  We  know  the 
path  of  progress  la  long  and  stoney.  We  do 
not  seek  to  mislead  people  by  promises  of 
Instant  solutions.  We  do  not  hide  from  our 
responsibility  by  hiding  behind  unrealistic 
and  uncompromising  demands.  We  seek  to 
help  people,  not  to  use  them.  We  ieek  to 
allay  fears  not  play  to  them.  We  seek  to 
ease  tensions,  not  exacerbate  them.  We  try 
only  to  solve  problems,  not  exploit  them. 

In  the  political  life  of  Northern  Ireland 
this  has  Involved  great  difficulties  and  pres- 
sures. But  In  the  words  of  our  friend  Sena- 
tor Eklward  Kennedy  we  have  neither  bent 
with  the  wind  nor  broken  with  the  waves.  " 
We  want  to  thank  you  for  the  assistance, 
encouragement  and  example  that  many  In 
your  party  have  given  us. 


We  know  the  courage  of  Senator  Moyni 
han,  Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Eagleton. 
We  know  the  integrity  of  the  Speaker.  Rep- 
resentative Tom  Foley  and  our  many  other 
friends.  We  know  the  sacrifices  made  by 
people  like  Jim  Shannon.  Friends  of  Ire- 
land, you  help  us  more  than  you  can:  stand- 
ing by  us  has  not  been  easy  for  you.  You  too 
have  to  pay  the  price  of  abuse,  misrepresen- 
tation or  even  rejection.  Clearly  the  only 
reward  you  seek  is  to  see  a  new  Ireland.  We 
owe  It  to  you.  as  well  as  to  ourselves  and  our 
children,  that  we  should  fashion  that  new 
Ireland. 

Obviously  we  In  Europe.  In  a  small  nation 
and   you   In  America,   a  preeminent  world 
nower   have   some   different   views   of   the 
world.  Or  perhaps  they  are  different  points 
of   focus  in  a  broadly  similar  view  of  the 
world.  There  are  deep  concerns  which  we 
share.  We  are  not  so  otwessed  with  our  own 
problems,  and  you  are  not  so  overawed  with 
vour  Nations  power  that  we  both  caiuiot 
see    the    appalling   crimes   against    human 
rIghU  In  many  parts  of  the  worid.  Whether 
It  Is  the  poor  of  Chile,  the  students  of  Gua- 
temala, the  oppressed  of  South  Africa,  the 
Jewry  of  the  U.S.S.R.  or  the  prlesU  of  the 
Philippines.  We  must  strive  to  uphold  the 
basic  rights  that  humanity  confers  on  them. 
Your  RepresenUtlves  and  Senators  have 
perhaps  more  facilities  and  resources  to  act 
effectively  In  these  areas  than  we  have.  In 
particular    I    wish    to   pay   tribute   to   the 
achievements    on    human    rights    of    the 
Carter-Mondale  administration.  But  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  our  own  problems  will 
not  distract  us  from  doUig  what  we  can  in 
the  fight  for  human  rights  In  the  modem 
world.  Know  that  when  you  seek  to  fUid 
those  who  have  disappeared,  when  you  seek 
to   allow   families   to   bury   their  executed 
dead,  when  you  seek  to  free  the  dissent, 
when  you  seek  to  secure  Justice  for  those 
crushed  under  cruel  apartheid,  we  are  at 
one  with  you.  Together  we  are  at  one  with 
the  feeble,  the  deprived  and  the  true. 

Our  country  knew  famine  In  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  Is  for  that  reason  the  I  our  country 
has  been  so  moved  by  the  present  suffering 
of  Africa.  We  know  that  our  famUies  were 
not  simply  natural  disasters.  History  shows 
that  Irish  people  were  starved  or  forced  to 
leave  their  native  land  because  of  unjust 
distribution  of  land,  poverty  and  extortion 
which  forced  the  production  of  cash-crops 
for  the  wealthy  abroad  instead  of  food  for 
the  hungry  at  home,  trade  structures  which 
knew  no  morality  and  unequal  power  rela- 
tionships between  countries.  These  are  the 
same  injustices  and  absurdities  which  cruci- 
fy Africa  today.  They  demand  change,  not 
Just  charity. 

Our  famine  brought  the  starving  to  Amer- 
ica. May  the  present  famine  bring  Anr.erica 
to  the  starving. 

It  is  of  course,  all  too  true  that  many  m 
your  own  society  know  poverty.  Illiteracy 
and  unemployment.  Your  party  has  shown 
a  sensitivity  to  those  deprivations  as  evi- 
denced by  such  outstanding  work  as  the 
report  'Going  Hungry  in  America.'  the  ef- 
forts to  secure  adequate  and  equitable 
health  insurance  and  the  attempts  to  pro- 
tect jobs,  wage  levels  and  family  Income.  (I 
look  forward  to  Senator  Moynihans  forth- 
coming book  on  family  policy  and  trust  that 
our  party  will  have  a  chance  to  read  some  of 
the  earliest  copies.) 

Our  society  too  carries  the  burden  of  eco- 
nomic difficulty  and  social  Inequality.  We 
have  high  levels  of  unemployment,  m  many 
families  now  Ui  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion Poverty  and  deprivation  in  our  society 


have  deepened  under  the  scourge  of  vio- 
lence and  the  cuts  of  monetarism.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  are  now  IntroducUig  meas- 
ures which  will  undermine  the  efficacy  and 
the  principle  of  our  welfare  state. 

They  are  not  attacking  poverty,  they  are 
attacking  the  poor.  Their  strategy  is  the  re- 
distribution of  poverty.  They  claim  to  be  ra- 
tionalizing social  security  when  they  are  in 
fact  rationing  social  security. 

I  know  that  similar  issues  loom  on  your 
political  horizon.  Also  you  have  opposed  the 
erosion  of  minimum  wage  standards.  Like- 
wise we  stand  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment's low-wage  strategy.  Their  thesis 
seems  to  be  that  poverty  Is  the  answer  to 
unemployment. 

You  are  fighting  against  the  undermUilng 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  struggling  for 
health  insurance.  We  meanwhile  are  fight- 
ing devastatUig  cutbacks  in  our  health  sen- 
Ice.  Like  you  we  believe  that  the  primary 
concern  Ui  health  provlson  Is  care  not  cash; 
compassion,  not  commercial  competition. 
The  price  Is  right  might  be  a  suitable  title 
for  a  TV  game  show.  It  is  hardly  a  suitable 
motto  for  the  ruimmg  of  a  hospital  ser%ice. 
44  percent  of  Northern  Ireland's  popula- 
tion Is  under  25.  Our  young  people  are  faced 
with  unemployment  similar  to  your  own  dis- 
pute over  the  SubmUilmum  wage  and  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Act  we  have  Jus'  seen 
wages  protection  Ui  many  sectors  removed 
from  the  under  25s.  While  the  Government 
will  fund  youth  training  programs  It  won't 
create  job  programs.  It  is  treating  youth  un- 
employment as  a  problem  of  youth  rather 
than  a  problem  of  unemployment. 

In  other  areas  the  young  homeless  are 
being  victimized,  forced  to  move  out  of  town 
every  four  weeks  to  secure  benefits.  Student 
support  has  been  cut  and  benefit  levels  for 
under  25s  are  to  be  cut.  This  Is  all  happen- 
ing In  Uitemational  youth  year.  It  makes  me 
frightened  what  will  happen  next  year,  the 
International  Year  of  Peace. 

Our  policies,  perhaps  like  yours,  are  aimed 
at  addressing  the  need  for  progressive 
change.  That  they  are  often  imaginative 
makes  them  no  less  realistic.  That  they 
often  fail  to  conform  with  prevalent  notions 
makes  them  no  less  appropriate  to  present 
needs. 

We  are  a  party  of  principle,  pragmatism 
and  proKress.  We  are  not  prisoners  of  yes- 
terdays  ideologies  but  we  learn  from  yester- 
days  lessons.  We  are  alert  to  today's  prob- 
lems and  its  resources.  We  strive  for  tomor- 
row's remedies  and  developments. 

For  our  part,  we  seek  economic  prosperity 
not  for  the  wealth  it  can  create  for  some  but 
for  the  welfare  it  can  secure  lor  all  We 
pursue  social  progress  because  we  respect 
the  dignity  of  every  person,  appreciate  peo- 
ple's difficulties  and  value  people's  talents. 
We  work  for  structures  which  will  not  Just 
acknowledge  our  common  humanity  but 
which  will  enhance  it  with  the  dignity  of 
care  and  the  decency  of  equity. 

Call  thU  idealism.  Call  it  the  pursuit  of 
justice,  the  search  for  progress  or  the  strug 
gle  for  equality.  But  call  it  politics  That 
word  Is  not  to  be  feared.  Politics  which  has 
often  been  neglected  by  lethargy,  under- 
mined by  glmmlckery,  or  corrupted  by 
deceit  Is  for  us  stUl  a  noble  vocation.  Politics 
Is  the  alternative  to  war,  it  applies  reason  In 
a  spirit  of  responsibUity  and  it  aUows 
change  In  the  context  of  stability.  Never 
apologize  for  being  Involved  In  politics.  All 
politics  Is  basically  about  the  aUocatlon  of 
values  If  we  know  our  values  and  If  we  are 
dedicated  to  our  principles  we  need  have  no 
fear  of  politics. 


When  we  seek  power  or  Influence  at  any 
level,  it  is  not  for  the  patronage  or  prestige 
it  may  bring,  but  for  the  progress  it  can 
sponsor.  We  reject  the  fatalistic  claim  that 
power  corrupts.  Instead  we  accept  Shaw's 
diagnosis  that  'fools  corrupt  power.  "  God 
knows  there  is  enough  evidence  for  that. 

Fools  are  those  who  know  only  about  the 
cost  of  public  services  but  not  about  the 
value.  Pools  are  those  who  use  power  not  to 
strengthen  the  weak  but  to  fatten  the 
strong.  Fools  are  those  who  exercise  power 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  but  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all.  Fools  are  those  who  would 
spend  mUlions  stockpiling  nuclear  weapons 
but  who  will  not  ensure  that  food  will  reach 
the  starving  In  Africa.  Pools  who  Insist  on 
devising  more  ways  of  destroying  the  world 
and  Ignore  the  need  to  Improve  the  world. 

As  we  say  in  Ireland,  with  the  modesty 
and  understatement  for  which  we  are  re- 
nowned, we  are  no  fools.  And  even  If  your 
party  symbol  is  a  donkey  we  do  not  think 
that  you  are  such  fools  either. 

I  have  stressed  so  far  the  importance  of 
having  clear  and  worthwhile  ends  In  poli- 
tics. It  is  of  course  vitally  Unportant  that  we 
use  effective  means  to  further  those  ends. 
That  Is  why  this  relationship  with  the  NDI 
is  so  Important  to  us.  We  will  learn  more 
about  efficient  methods  of  communicating 
our  message  and  organizing  our  efforts. 
Armed  with  the  assistance  the  NDI  will  give 
us  we  hope  to  make  further  progress  on  the 
many  problems  that  face  us.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  the  Interest  and  help  of  the  NDI  and 
we  will  repay  It  with  honest  and  dedicated 
effort. 

We  hope  that  our  work  following  the 
NDI's  assistance  will  justify  the  confidence 
of  all  who  helped  so  that  they  can  truly  see 
the  enhancement  of  democracy  In  Ireland.  I 
ask  all  of  you  to  support  the  Institute  In  this 
and  the  many  other  projects  It  has  under- 
taken. 


CHILD  ALERT 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  I  was 
pleased  that  the  U.S  Postal  Service,  In 
cooperation  and  full  participation  with 
the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  has  hegnn  a  vol'jntary  co- 
ordinated effort  to  locate  missing  chil- 
dren. As  a  result,  a  Child  Alert  Pro- 
gram has  been  launched  nationwide. 

The  Postal  Service  employs  some 
220,000  city  letter  carriers  throughout 
the  Nation  who  come  into  contact 
with  millions  of  our  country's  children 
on  a  dally  basis.  And.  as  Postmaster 
General  Paul  N  Carlin  stated.  We 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  they 
can  plav  a  significant  role  in  locating 
missing  children,'  Vincent  Sombrottc. 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Garners,  added  his  support 
by  stating.  We  pledge  to  do  the 
utmost  to  make  the  Child  Alert'  Pro- 
gram a  success." 

Six  photographs  of  missing  children 
wiU  be  published  each  month  in  Postal 
Service  and  union  publications.  Pic- 
tures published  in  the  Postal  Service's 
Postal  Bulletin  will  be  posted  in  post 
office  lobbies  nationwide  for  viewing 
by  the  public.  The  photographs  print- 
ed in  the  unions  publications  will 
remind  carriers  to  be  on  the  lookout 
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for  missing  children  as  they  make  de- 
liveries to  over  72  million  addresses 
every  business  day.  In  addition,  the 
Postal  Service  has  recently  issued  its 
latest  edition  of  Postal  Life,  a  publica- 
tion reaching  all  postal  employees, 
which  carries  an  article  and  photo- 
graphs of  60  missing  children  supplied 
by  the  National  Center  for  Missing 
and  Exploited  Children. 

I  commend  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  for  this  great  expression  of 
community  spirit  and  for  taking  this 
active  step  to  help  locate  the  many 
children  who  are  missing  nationwide. 


October  2S,  1985 
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ESOP.S  PERFORMING  BETTER 
THAN  OTHER  BENEFIT  PLANS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Employee  Ownership 
just  released  a  new  study  titled.  "Em- 
ployee Benefits  in  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plans:  How  Does  the  Aver- 
age Worker  Fare?— September  1985." 

In  the  past.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  sponsor  legislation  promoting  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans 
[ESOPs].  and  I  Intend  to  offer  addi- 
tional legislation  during  my  remaining 
time  in  office.  ESOPs  serve  a  variety 
of  social  ajid  economic  purposes  In 
helping  us  to  share  with  working 
people  the  hesX.  that  our  free  enter- 
prise system  has  to  offer. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  although 
ESOP's  have  only  been  widely  known 
since  1973.  we  are  finding  that  where 
companies  have  tried  them,  they  have 
generally  been  very  successful.  The 
National  Center  for  Employee  Owner- 
ship has  been  a  pioneer  in  providing 
thorough  research  on  ESOP's.  Their 
latest  research  effort  provides  addi- 
tional proof  that  ESOPs  are  continu- 
ing to  fulfill  their  Intended  purposes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
following  highlights  from  this  latest 
survey  of  over  100  representative 
ESOP  companies: 

Workers  at  the  1983  median  wage  level  of 
$18,058  would  receive  over  $31,000  In  stock 
after  10  years  and  more  than  » 120,000  after 
20  years. 

Workers  In  the  first  25  percent  income 
level  (earning  $11,792  In  1983)  would  receive 
about  $20,000  after  10  years  and  about 
$80,000  after  20  years. 

Workers  at  the  75th  percentile  Income 
level  ($27,277  in  1983)  would  get  about 
$45,000  after  10  years  and  about  $185,000 
after  20  years. 

Relatively  few  ESOP's  replace  existing 
pension  plans  <7  percent  according  to  an 
earlier  study)  or  are  esUbllshed  by  compa- 
nies that  would  have  otherwise  set  up  a  de- 
fined benefit  pension  plan.  On  the  other 
hand,  ESOP's  do  appear  more  commonly  as 
a  substitute  for  profit  sharing  plans.  On  the 
whole,  however.  It  appears  that  employees 
normally  do  not  give  up  much.  If  anything, 
for  their  ESOP's,  although  further  research 
on  this  point  is  needed. 

If  this  is  true,  then  how  can  ESOP  compa- 
nies afford  this  extra  benefit?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  that  part  of  the  benefit  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayer  and  that  part  (a 


larger  part)  Ls  supported  by  the  greater  cor 
porate  growth  associated  with  employee 
ownership. 

CONCLDSIOIf 

Just  from  their  ESOP.  millions  of  employ 
ees  can  thus  expect  to  accumulate  financial 
assets  greater  than  the  net  financial  assets 
of  most  American  families.  BSOP  t)eneflcl- 
arles  do  not  appear  to  give  up  wages  to  re- 
ceive these  benefits,  although  the  picture  Is 
not  quite  as  clear  with  respect  to  whether 
they  forego  other  benefits.  Even  If  they  do, 
however,  the  comparative  data  presented 
here  suggest  that,  overall  ESOPs  perform 
better  than  other  benefit  plans,  and  are 
more  likely  to  provide  at  least  some  benefits 
to  the  typically  mobile  American  worker. 

Given  this  performance.  It  does  then 
appear  that  ESOP's  have  been  successful  In 
accomplishing  the  central  purpose  for 
which  they  were  established,  to  create  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 


REMEMBERING  BEIRUT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
ago  today,  the  United  States  suffered 
a  terrible  tragedy  when  a  terrorist  ex- 
ploded a  bomb  at  our  marine  barracks 
at  Beirut  International  Airport  and 
killed  24'  American  military  person- 
nel. Over  one  himdred  other  U.S.  serv- 
icemen were  woimded  In  this  heinous 
attack. 

That  tragedy  at  our  marine  barracks 
in  Beirut  W£is  the  worst  assault  on  our 
Armed  Forces  during  our  Nation's  long 
Involvement  In  efforts  to  bring  peace 
to  the  troubled  Middle  East  region. 

Our  entire  Nation  should  remember 
the  sacrifices  of  those  marines,  sailors, 
and  soldiers  protecting  the  interests  of 
America  and  her  allies.  All  Americans 
should  honor  those  young  men  and 
always  remember  their  tragic  loss,  just 
as  they  should  honor  and  remember 
the  other  U.S.  servicemen  who  have 
died  in  Middle  East  peace  efforts. 

Among  the  241  servicemen  who  died 
as  a  result  of  the  bombing  in  Beirut 
were  four  marines  from  my  own  State 
of  West  Virginia.  Two  other  West  Vir- 
ginians, also  marines,  were  wounded  In 
the  attack.  I  would  like  to  honor  these 
men  by  listing  their  names  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  today,  and  I  know 
I  am  Joined  by  all  the  citizens  of  my 
State  In  praising  their  courage  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  The  four  who  died 
were  Cpl.  Mecot  E.  Camara  of  Hlnton. 
Cpl.  Russell  M.  Cyzlck  of  Star  City. 
Lance  Cpl.  David  L.  Cosner  of  Elklns. 
and  Lance  Cpl.  Joseph  Timothy  Dun- 
nigan  of  Princeton.  Wounded  were  S. 
Sgt.  Orval  Hunt  of  South  Charleston 
and  Sgt.  John  Selbe  of  Marmet. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  these  brave  In- 
dividuals and  all  those  others  who 
were  killed  and  wounded  that  day,  Mr. 
President,  it  also  would  be  appropriate 
to  reflect  upon  the  continuing  rel- 
evance that  that  terrorist  attack  2 
years  ago  has  for  today  on  this  second 
anniversary. 

First,  this  tragedy  demonstrates  the 
urgency  with  which  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace  In  the  Middle  East  must 


be  pursued.  The  region's  problems  and 
complexities,  of  which  Lebanon  re- 
mains a  prime  example,  still  are  unre- 
solved and  need  to  be  a^ldressed  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  pr  orlty. 

Thus,  the  legitimate  security  inter- 
ests of  all  the  countries  in  the  region, 
as  contemplated  under  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338, 
should  be  recognized  by  all  parlies  to 
the  disputes.  The  Palestinian  situation 
should  be  resolved  within  the  context 
of  the  Camp  David  peace  accords,  and 
direct  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
a  Jordanian/Palestinian  delegation 
should  begin.  The  likelihood  that 
these  events  will  soon  occur  is  uncer- 
tain, at  best,  but  that  uncertainty 
should  not  deter  nations  truly  commit- 
ted to  peace  from  doing  everything 
possible  to  make  them  a  reality. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  bombing 
of  the  marine  barracks  in  Beirut  un- 
derscored the  need  for  Increased  inter- 
national efforts  to  combat  the  scourge 
of  terrorism.  The  events  of  the  past  2 
years,  Including  those  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  demonstrate  that  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  still  have  failed  to 
coimter  effectively  this  threat. 

In  the  wake  of  the  bombing  2  years 
ago  our  Government  accelerated  Its  ef- 
forts against  terrorism.  Subsequent 
terrorist  attacks,  especially  th^  hijack 
Ing  and  hostage  taking  on  TWA  flight 
847,  prompted  me  to  suggest  that  the 
President  initiate  multilateral  negotU- 
tions  with  the  aim  of  reaching  more 
effective  antlterrorlst  agreements  or 
treaties. 

The  United  States  has  consulted 
with  its  major  allies  about  further  am- 
titerrorism  Initiatives,  but  it  is  clear 
that  much  more  concerted  interna 
tional  efforts  must  be  made.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  President  again  consid- 
er Initiating  the  broader  negotiations 
which  I  previously  suggested. 

I  also  would  make  two  other  obser- 
vations at  this  time  about  internation- 
al terrorism— one  regarding  the  terror- 
ist activities  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  [PLOl  and  the 
other  about  the  role  of  Iran  in  spon- 
soring terrorist  actions. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  re- 
cently about  the  role  of  PLO  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  as  part  of  a  joint  Jordanian/ 
Palestinian  delegation  to  negotiate 
with  Israel.  We  have  been  assured  that 
the  PLO  Is  genuine  about  cooperating 
with  Jordan's  King  Hussein  to  ad- 
vance the  prospects  for  peace.  Those 
assurances  would  be  more  credible  if 
the  PLO  were  to  renounce  Its  terrorist 
activities,  and  until  that  occurs,  the 
organization's  acceptability  as  part  of 
the  peace  process  remains  much  In 
doubt. 

There  also  has  been  some  talk  about 
attempts  by  Iran  to  reintegrate  Itself 
into  the  community  of  clvUized  na- 
tions. The  rulers  of  that  nation  should 


understand  that  their  country  will  not 
be  accepted  in  that  manner  until  it, 
too.  renounces  its  sponsorship  of  ter- 
rorist activities,  including  support  for 
the  group  thought  rp.spon.sible  for  the 
attack  on  the  marine  barracks. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  bombing 
of  the  marine  barracks  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  adequacy  of  our  mili- 
tary conmiand  structures  and  the  oi- 
ganization  of  our  activities  to  fight 
terrorism  and  to  provide  timely,  suffi- 
cient medical  care  to  wounded  person- 
nel. Since  then,  there  have  been  ef- 
forts to  make  improvements  in  both 
these  areas,  although  much  remains  to 
be  done. 

Most  significantly,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  become  involved  In 
both  these  areas.  It  has  undertaken  a 
major  project  to  study  the  current 
command  structures  and  organizations 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  thp 
military  services.  The  committee  also 
has  held  hearings  into  the  provision  of 
medical  care  to  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
hope  the  committee's  activities  will 
result  in  real  improvements  in  both 
these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  always 
will  be  the  target  of  those  forces 
which  seek  to  attack  democracy  and  to 
challenge  the  basic  principles  of 
human  freedom  which  our  Nation  rep- 
resents. 

We  must  recognize  this  and  resolve 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  conditions  which  contributed  to 
the  terrorist  bombing  2  years  ago. 
Only  in  that  way  will  we  honor  the 
memory  of  the  241  Americans  who 
gave  their  lives  in  service  of  their 
country,  and  over  100  other  service- 
men who  were  wounded  in  that  tragic 
event. 


that  employ  them  should  be  required 
to  meet  at  least  minimal  labor  stand- 
ards. 

State  and  local  governments  were 
concerned  the>  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  unanticipated  fiscal  demands 
on  their  budgets  for  overtime  work  re- 
sulting from  the  unexpected  court  de- 
cision, which  both  Included  them 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
and  required  that  they  pay  time-and-a- 
half,  rather  than  compensatory  time 
off  for  overtime  work. 

At  the  same  time  workers— especial- 
ly police  and  firefighters— were  also 
concerned  that  they  would  lose  the 
option  of  compensatory  time. 

As  a  result  of  these  concerns,  I  intro- 
duced S.  1719  which  would  provide  a 
more  flexible  interpretation  of  fair 
labor  standards  which  would  meet  the 
needs  of  both  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  workers  by  providing 
the  option  of  compensatory  time  off  in 
lieu  of  overtime  payment,  when  pro- 
vided for  by  a  preexisting  collective 
bargaining  agreement  or  employment 
contract. 

The  committee  compromise  also  ad- 
dresses the  inflexibility  of  Garcia  and 
allows  for  compensatory  time  off  in 
lieu  of  overtime  payment. 

I  commend  my  colleagues,  Senators 
Metzenbaum  and  Nicklxs  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  their 
hard  work  which  resulted  in  this  com- 
promise legislation,  which  I  believe  we 
can  all  live  with. 
I  support  its  adoption. 


GARCIA  DECISION  COMPROMISE 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  express  n.y  sup- 
port for  the  compromise  solution 
reached  by  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  which  resolves  the 
problems  faced  by  both  State  and 
local  goverriment  employees  and  em- 
ployers as  a  result  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Garcia  versus 
the  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  began  with  S.  1570,  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Nickles  which 
would  have  overturned  the  Garcia  de- 
cision and  removed  employees  of  both 
State  and  local  governments  from  the 
protections  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  by  providing  a  blanket  ex- 
emption for  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  could  not  support  that  bill. 

I  believe  that  public  service  employ- 
ees like  aU  other  workers,  should  be 
compensated  fairly  for  their  extra 
work    and   that   the   public   agencies 


TIME  FOR  REMEMBRANCE  FOR 
TERRORISM  VICTIMS 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  and  respect  for  all 
those  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  terrorists,  for  today  has  been  for- 
mally designated  as  a  "Time  for  Re- 
membrance For  Terrorism  Victims." 
Without  provocation,  these  innocent 
people  have  been  used  as  pawns  in  a 
game  for  which  there  are  no  rules.  Vic- 
timized by  ruthless  terrorists  for  polit- 
ical purposes  which  can  never  be  at- 
tained through  violence,  these  inno- 
cent people  are  physically  abused- 
sometimes  even  murdered— and  psy- 
chologically scarred  for  life,  a  scarring 
they  share  with  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
plague  of  international  terrorism  to 
end. 

The  roots  of  terrorism  are  deep,  m 
the  1930's,  Adolf  Hitler  and  Joseph 
Stalin  used  terror  to  discourage  oppo- 
sition to  their  governments.  Since 
then,  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and 
Nicaragua  have  expanded  their  financ- 
ing and  training  of  revolutionary 
Marxist-Leninist  groups  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  has 
produced  a  growing  terrorist  network. 
And  many  of  the  Arab  nations  support 
the  efforts  of  Palestinian  terrorists  in 
the  Middle  East,  which  has  become 


the  world's  primary  battleground  for 
this  new  type  of  warfare. 

Although  terrorist  groups  have 
failed,  suid  -vill  continue  to  fail,  to 
achieve  their  political  aims  through 
threat  or  use  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tion, they  have  succeeded  in  leaving  in 
their  wake  a  host  of  victims  who  must 
carry  their  ugly  memories  with  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Try  as  they 
may.  former  hostages  are  unable  to 
put  these  memories  where  they 
belong— behind  them. 

Stopping  this  needless  pain  and  suf- 
fering will  only  be  achieved  when  we 
make  terrorists  understand  that  their 
violence  and  destruction  will  never 
bear  fruit.  We  can  do  this  by  following 
the  lead  of  President  Reagan,  as  laid 
out  in  the  most  recent  Incident  of 
international  terror.  We  will  not  for- 
give, we  will  pursue  justice,  and  we  will 
have  the  resolve  and  courage  to  take 
the  necessary  action. 

We  must  make  certain  that  history 
does  not  repeat  itself  so  that  our 
future  is  clean  of  the  blood  of  terror- 
ism that  has  reddened  our  history 
books.  Innocent  people  need  not  t)e 
victims  any  longer. 
Thank  vou,  Mr.  President. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    further    morning    business?    If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT    OF   TRANSPORTA- 
TION  AND   RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1986 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that    the   Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated    agencies     appropriation.     H.R. 
3244   Calendar  Order  No.  340 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 

clerk  wir  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foiiows: 

A  bllJ  iH.R    3244'  making  appropnalions 

for  the  Depanmeni  ol  TY&nsportation  and 

related  ^encies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

September  30    1986   and  for  other  purpoaes. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
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tee   on    Appropriations,    with   amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  Intended  to  be 
striken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  Intended 
to  be  Inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
H.R. 3244 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  tlie  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— DEl'VKTMKNTOF 

TRANSPdKI \rh)N 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

SAtARIES  Airo  ExpcNsrs 
C(iiicnn>-ic  TRAXsrEK  or  rmcDS)! 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Including 
not  to  exceed  $30,000  for  allocation  within 
the   Depwtment   of  official   reception   and 
representation    expenses   as    the   Secretary 
may  determine!;  $965,000  for  the  Immedi- 
ate Office  of  the  Secretary,  $460,000  for  the 
Immediate  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary. 
$5,500,000   for  the  Office  of  the  Oener&l 
Counsel.  $7,500,000  for  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Policy  and  Internation- 
al Affairs.  $2,180,000  for  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Budget   and    Pro- 
grams. $2,570,000  for  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Governmental  Affairs. 
$20,750,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration.  $1,470,000  for 
the   Office  of   the   Assistant  Secretary   for 
Public  Affairs.  $780,000  for  the  Executive 
Secretariat.  $400,000  for  the  Contract  Ap- 
peals  Board.    $1,300,000   for  the   Office  of 
Civil  Rights.  $500,000  for  the  Office  of  Com- 
mercial Space  Transportation.  $970,000  to- 
gether with  $330,000  to  be  derived  from  un- 
obligated balances  of  'Payments  to  air  car- 
riers" for  the  Office  of  Essential  Air  Service. 
$580,000  for  Regional  RepresenUtlves.  and 
$4,575,000  for  the  Office  of  Small  and  Dis- 
advantaged Business  Utilization.] 
SSI. 300,000.   together  with  tSOO.OOO  unobli- 
gated balances  available  under  this  head  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1986.   and  of 
which    $3,500,000    shall    remain    avaUable 
until  expended  and  shall   be  available  for 
the  purt>oses  of  the  Minority  Business  Re- 
source Center  as  authorized  by  49  U.S.C. 
332:   Provided,   That,   notwithstanding   any 
other  provision  of  law.  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Minority  Business  Re- 
source Center  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  used  for  business  opportunities  related  to 
any  mode  of  transportation. 
Transportation  Puvwninc.  Rkscarcr.  and 

Dkvklopicent 
For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting 
transportation  planning,  research,  and  de- 
velopment activities.  Including  the  collec- 
tion of  national  transportation  statistics, 
and  university  resesu-ch  and  Internships,  to 
remain  available  until  expended, 
C$3,000,000]  t4.000.000. 

Working  Capital  PtrnD 
Necessary  expenses  for  operating  costs 
and  capital  outlays  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Worltlng  Capital  Fund  not 
to  exceed  $64,500,000  shall  be  paid,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  from  appropriations 
made  available  by  this  Act  and  prior  appro- 
priation Acts  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, together  with  advances  and  reim- 
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bursements  received  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

PAYicnrrs  to  Air  Carriers 
For  payments  to  air  carriers  of  so  much  of 
the  compensation  fixed  and  determined 
under  section  419  of  rhe  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1389).  as 
is  payable  by  the  Department  of  Transpor 
Ution.  [$36,000,000]  tZS.OOO.OOO.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

COAST  GUARD 
Operatihc  Expenses 

(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS' 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  eight  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
replacement  only:  and  recreation  and  wel- 
fare.     [$1,785,200,000]      S1.S8S.101.000     of 
which  [$8,000,000]  SI 0.000.000  shall  be  de- 
rived from  unobligated  balances  of  "Pollu- 
tion fund"  and  of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be 
[derived]  expended  from  the  Boat  Safety 
Account:    Provided.   That,   notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  of  the  funds 
available    under   this    head    [$786,800,000] 
S792.800.000  shall  be  available  for  compen 
sation  and   benefits  of  military   personnel: 
Provided  further.    That  funds  available  in 
this  Act  shall  be  aimilable  to  fund  38.900 
full-time  equivalent  military  personnel  and 
39.1  SO  military  positions:  Provided  further. 
That,    of    the    funds    available    under    this 
head,      not      less      than       [$325,000,000] 
S328.000.000  shall  be  available  for  drug  en- 
forcement activities;  Provided  further.  That 
the  number  of  aircraft  on  hand  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  ten. 
exclusive  of  planes  and  parts  stored  to  meet 
future    attrition:    Provided    further.    That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  l>e  available  for  pay  or 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
shipping     commissioners     In     the     United 
States:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  incurred  for  yacht  documenta- 
tion   under    46    U.S.C.    103    except    to    the 
extent  fees  are  collected  from  yacht  owners 
and  credited  to  this  appropriation. 

Acquisition.  Construction,  and 
Improvements 
For  necessary  expenses  of  acquisition, 
construction,  rebuilding,  and  Improvement 
of  aids  to  navigation,  shore  facilities,  ves- 
sels, and  aircraft,  including  equipment  relat- 
ed thereto;  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990.  [$267,300,000] 
S276.300.000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  Issue  regulations  re- 
quiring that  written  warranties  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  all  contracts  with  prime  contrac- 
tors for  major  systems  acquisitions  of  the 
Coast  Guard:  Provided  further.  That  any 
such  written  warranty  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  system  or  component  thereof 
that  has  been  furnished  by  the  Government 
to  a  contractor:  Provided  further,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  provide 
for  a  waiver  of  the  requirements  for  a  war- 
ranty where:  (1)  the  waiver  Is  necessary  In 
the  interest  of  the  national  defense  or  the 
warranty  would  not  be  cost  effective;  and 
(2)  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  notified  In  writing  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Intention  to  waive  and  reasons  for 
waiving  such  requirements:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  requirements  for  such  writ- 
ten warranties  shall  not  cover  combat 
damage. 


Alteration  or  Bridges 
For  necessary  expenses  for  .I'.teratlon  or 
removal  of  obstructive  bridges.  [$7,195,000] 
SS.200.000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Rctirxd  Pay 
For  retired  pay,  including  the  payment  of 
obligations  therefor  otherwise  chargeable  to 
lapsed  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and 
payments  under  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  and  Survivor  Benefit 
Plans,  and  for  payments  for  medical  care  of 
retired  personnel  and  their  dependents 
under  the  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act  ( 10 
U.8.C..  ch.  55).  $351,800,000. 

Reserve  Training 
For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Ou£Td  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law;  main 
tenance  and  operation  of  facilities;  and  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  services,  $81,502,000. 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
E^taloation 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  for  basic  and  applied  scientific 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation; 
maintenance,  rehabilitation,  lease  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  Bind  equipment,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  [$23,000,000]  S21, 000.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  there  may  be  credited  to  this  appro- 
priation funds  received  from  State  and  local 
governments,  other  public  authorities,  pri- 
vate sources  and  foreign  countries,  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation. 

OrrsHORE  Oil  Compensation  Fcnn> 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  (Public  Law  95-372),  $1,000,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution 
Compensation  Fund  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  In  addition,  to  the  extent 
that  available  appropriations  eire  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Fund, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  author- 
ized to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
ury  notes  or  other  obligations  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  Implemen- 
tation or  execution  of  programs  the  obliga- 
tions for  which  are  in  excess  of  $60,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  "Offshore  Oil  Pol- 
lution Compensation  Fund". 

Deepwater  Port  Liability  Fund 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-627). 
$1,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Deepwa- 
ter Port  Liability  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  In  addition,  to  the 
extent  that  available  appropriations  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
Fund,  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  is  au- 
thorized to  Issue,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  purchase,  without 
fiscal  year  llmlUtlon.  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  necessary:  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  Implementation  or  execution  of  pro- 
grams the  obligations  for  which  are  In 
excess  of  $50,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  "Deepwater  Port  Liability  Fund'. 

BoatSatety 

lUQUnXATlON  or  COSTRACT  AlTHORTZATtOm 

[For  necessary  expenses  for  recreational 
boating  safety  assistance  under  Public  Law 
92-75,  as  amended,  and  Public  Law  98-369. 


\l  $13,625,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Boat 
Safety  Account  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended]  For  payment  of  obligations 
incurred  for  recreational  boating  sa^feiy  as- 
sistance under  Public  Laxr  92-75,  as  amend- 
ed, S30.000.000.  to  be  denved  from  the  Boat 
Sajety  Account  and  to  remain  ai^ailable 
uniii  exv^ded:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the 
planning  or  execution  of  programs,  the  obli- 
gations for  which  are  in  excess  of 
S30.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1986  for  recre- 
ational boating  safety  assistance:  Provided 
further.  That  no  obligations  may  be  In- 
curred for  the  Improvement  of  recreational 
boating  facilities. 

[With  regard  to  section  2901(a)(1)  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (98  SUt. 
1207).  the  Coast  Guard  will  conform  to  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense] 

FEDERAL  AVLATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Headquarters  Administration 

iISCLUDINO  TRASSrtR  OT  tUNDSI 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  of  providing  administrative 
services  at  the  headquarters  location  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  including 
but  not  limited  to  accounting,  budgeting, 
personnel,  legal,  public  affairs,  and  execu- 
tive direction  for  the  Federal  AWation  Ad- 
minUtratlon,  $64,400,000.  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorized  to 
transfer  appropriated  funds  between  this  ap- 
propriation and  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration appropriation  for  operations: 
Provided  further.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  neither  increased  nor  decreased  by 
more  than  2  per  centum  by  any  such  trans- 
fers Provided  further.  That  any  such  traiis- 
fers  shaU  be  reported  to  the  CommilUes  on 
Appropriations. 

Operations 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  Including  admlnUtratlve  expenses 
for  research  and  development,  and  for  es- 
tablishment of  air  navigation  facilities,  and 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act.  as  amended, 
or  other  provisions  of  law  authorizing  obli- 
gation of  funds  for  similar  programs  of  air- 
port and  airway  development  or  improve- 
ment; purchase  of  four  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only; 
[$2  894  600.000]  S2. 414.400.000.  of  which 
not' to  exceed  [$548,000,000]  S446.000.000 
shall  be  derived  from  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund:  Provided,  That  there 
may  be  credited  to  this  appropriation  funds 
received  from  States,  counties,  municipali- 
ties, other  public  authorities,  and  private 
sources,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  air  navigation  fa- 
cilities: Provided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  new  appllcanU 
for  the  second  career  training  program. 
Facilities  and  Equipment  (Airport  and 

Airway  Trust  Fund) 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  for  acquisition,  establisliment, 
and  improvement  by  contract  or  purchase, 
and  hire  of  air  navigation  and  experimental 
facilities,  including  Initial  acquisition  of  nec- 
essary sites  by  lease  or  grant;  engineering 
and  service  testing  Including  construction  of 
test  facilities  and  acquisition  of  necessary 
sites  by  lease  or  grant;  and  construction  and 
furnishing  of  quarters  and  related  accom- 
modations of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  stationed 
at  remote  localities  where  such  accommoda- 


tions are  not  available;  to  t>e  derived  from 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  until  Septembei    30.   1990. 
[$1,044,000.0003       1993,000.000-       Provided, 
Thai  there  may  be  credited  t«  this  appro- 
priation funds  received  from  States,  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  other  public  authorities, 
and  private  sources,  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  esUblishment  and  modernization  of 
air   navigation    facilities:    Provwied  further. 
That  of  the  funds  available  under  this  head. 
[$5,000,000]   s: 0.000.000  shall   be  available 
for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  enter 
Into  grant  agreements  with  universities  or 
colleges  to  conduct  demonstration  projects 
In  the  development,  advancement,  or  expan- 
sion of  airway  science  curriculum  programs, 
and  such  money,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  shall  t)e  made  available 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  ihe  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  may  prescril)e,  to 
such   universities   or   colleges   for   the   pur- 
chase or  lease  of  buildings  and  associated  fa- 
cilities,   instructional    materials,    or    equip- 
ment to  t>e  used  in  conjunction  with  airway 
science  curriculum  programs. 
Research.  Encineebinc  and  Development 

(Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  for  research,  engineering  and 
development.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1301-1542),  including  construction  of  experi- 
mental faculties  and  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary sites  by  lease  or  grant,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
[$190,000,000]  S  192.000.000  together  with 
S15.000.000  to  be  transferred  from  unobligat- 
ed balances  of  'Facilities  and  equipment''^, 
of  which  S4.000.000  shall  be  available  to  con- 
struct an  experimental  computer-based 
Airway  and  Aviation  Management  Program 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1301-1S42) 
at  the  CenUr  for  Research  and  Training  in 
Information-based  Aviation  and  Transpor- 
tation Management  at  Barry  University.^ 
Provided,  That  there  may  be  credited  to 
this  appropriation  funds  received  from 
States,  counties,  municipalities,  other  public 
authorities,  and  private  sources,  for  ex- 
penses incurred  for  research,  engineering 
and  development. 

Grants-in-Aid  for  Airports  (Liquidation 
or  Contract  Authorization)  (Airport 
AND  Airway  Trust  Fund) 
For  liquidation  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
airport  planning  and  development  under 
section  14  of  Public  Law  91-258,  as  amend- 
ed, and  under  other  law  authorizing  such 
obligations,  and  obligations  for  noise  com- 
patibility planning  and  programs, 
$693,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  F\ind  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  planning  or  execution  of  programs  the 
commitments  for  which  are  in  excess  of 
$925,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986  for  grant>s- 
in-aid  for  airport  planning  and  development, 
and  noise  compatibility  planning  and  pro- 
grams, notwithstanding  section  506(e)(4)  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports 
For  expenses  Incident  to  the  care,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  improvement,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  federally  owned  civil  airports 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  purchase  of  eight  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  police  use.  for  replacement  only: 


purchase,  cleaning,  and  repair  of  uniforms; 
and  arms  and  ammunition,  [$36,400,000] 
S 34. 100. 000:  Provided.  That  there  may  t>e 
credited  to  this  appropnalion  funds  re- 
ceived from  air  carriers,  concessionaires,  and 
non-Federal  tenants  sufficient  to  cover  utili- 
ty and  fuel  costs  which  are  in  excess  of 
$6,682,000  Prrjiided  further.  That  there 
may  be  credited  to  this  appropriation  funds 
received  from  States,  counties,  municipali- 
ties, other  public  authorities,  or  private 
sources,  for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  federally 
owned  civil  airports 

Construction.  Metropolitan  Washinotoh 
Airports 
For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  at 
the  federally  owned  civil  airports  In  the  vi- 
cinity    of     the     District     of     Columbia. 

[$12,000,000]    S7. 000,000.    to   remain   avail- 
able untU  September  30.  1988 


Aviation  Inscranci  Revolving  FtrwL 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  and 
investments,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
available  pursuant  to  section  1306  of  the  Act 
of  August  23.  1958.  as  amended  <AS  U.S.C. 
1536).  and  in  accordance  with  section  104  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  9104).  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  aviation  insurance  activities  under 
said  Act. 

Aircraft  Purchase  Loan  Guarantee 
Program 
The    Secretary    of    Transportation    may 
hereafter  Issue  notes  or  other  obligations  to 
the   Secretary    of   the   Treasury.    In   such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  ma- 
turities, and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may    prescribe.    Such    obligations    may    be 
issued   to   pay  any   necessary   expenses  re- 
quired  pursuant   to   any    guarantee    issued 
under  the  Act  of  September  7,  1957.  Public 
Law   85-307.    as   amended    (49   U.S.C.    1324 
note).  The  aggregate  amount  of  such  obliga- 
tions   during    fiscal    year    1986    shall    not 
exceed  [$10,000,000]  S12S, 000,000.  Such  ob- 
ligations shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary 
from  appropriations  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
purchase  any  such  obligations,  and  for  such 
purpose  he  may  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  se- 
curities  issued    under   the   Second   Uberty 
Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force.  The 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  such  Act  are  extended  to  include  any 
purchase    of    notes    or    other    obUgations 
Issued  under  the  subsection.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  sell  any  such  obliga- 
tions at  such  times  and  price  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine 
In  his  discretion.  All  purchase,  redemptions. 
and  sales  of  such  obligations  by  such  Secre- 
tary shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transac- 
tions of  the  United  Slates. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation  on  General  Operating 
Expenses 
Necessary  expenses  for  administration,  op- 
eration, and  research  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration.  not  to  exceed 
[$204,500,000]  S203,761,000,  shall  be  paid. 
In  accordance  with  law.  from  appropriations 
made  available  by  this  Act  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  together  with  ad- 
vances and  reimbursements  received  by  the 
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Federal  Highway  Administration:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  [$48,589,000] 
S48.41S,000  of  the  amount  provided  herein 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided further.  IThat,  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  limitation,  $5,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  only  for  a  Demonstration 
Bonding  Program  for  economically  and  so- 
cially disadvantaged  businesses:  Provided 
further, J  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  there  may  be  credited  to 
this  account  funds  received  from  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  other  public  au- 
thorities and  private  sources,  for  training 
expenses  Incurred  for  non-Pederal  employ- 
eesf:  Provided  further,  That  none  of  the 
funds  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  approval  of.  or  to  pay  the  salary  of  any 
person  who  approves,  projects  to  construct  a 
land/Ill  in  the  Hudson  River  as  part  of  an 
Interstate  System  highway  In  New  York 
City.] 

Highway  SArrnr  Research  and 

DeVXLOPMXNT 

(Highway  Trust  Pdih)) 
For  necessary  expenses  In  carrying  out 
provisions  of  sections  307(a)  and  403  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  »8, 500, 000. 

HlGHWAY-RELATla)  SArETY  GRANTS  (LIQUIDA- 
TION or  Contract  Authorization)  (High- 
way Trust  Fund) 

For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  402,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$9,000,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  herein 
shall  be  available  for  Limitation  on  general 
operating  expenses":  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  planning  or  execution  of  pro- 
grams the  obligations  for  which  are  In 
excess  of  $10,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986  for 
"Highway-related  safety  grants". 
Highway  BEAuririCATioN 

Funds  appropriated  8md  obligated  to  carry 
out  sections  131  and  136  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  which  have  been  deobllgated 
subsequent  to  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
remain  avtiilable  until  expended. 

railroa0-highway  oossings 
Demonstration  Projects 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  certain  rail- 
road-highway crossings  demonstration 
projects  as  authorized  by  section  163  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  as  amend- 
ed, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$38,700,000.  of  which  $25,800,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund:  Pro- 
vided. That  the]  77ie  unobligated  balance 
of  funds  appropriated  in  Public  Law  93-98 
for  Wheeling,  West  VlrglrUa.  U  hereby  made 
available  for  allocation  to  carry  out  high 
way  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system  In 
Wheeling.  West  Virginia  at  fuU  Federal  ex- 
pense. 

Federal-Aid  Highways  (Liquidation  or 
CoNTiiACT  Authorization)  (Highway 
Trust  Fund) 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  which  are  attributable 
to  Federal-aid  highways.  Including  the  Na 
tlonal  Scenic  and  Recreational  Highway  as 
authorized  by  23  U.S.C.  148.  not  otherwise 
provided.  Including  reimbursements  for 
sums  expended  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  23  use.  308.  $13,836,000,000  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  available  In  and  derived 
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from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund:  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  In  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  Implementation  or  execu- 
tion of  programs  the  obligations  for  which 
are  In  excess  of  $13,250,000,000  for  Federal 
aid  highways  and  highway  safety  construc- 
tion programs  for  fiscal  year  1986,  except 
that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  obli- 
gations for  emergency  relief  under  .section 
125  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  obllga 
tlons  under  section  157  of  title  23.  United 
states  Code,  projects  covered  under  section 
147  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978.  section  9  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Hlgnway  Act  of  1981.  subsections  131 
(b)  and  (J)  of  Public  Law  97-424.  section  118 
of  the  National  Visitors  Center  Facilities 
Act  of  1968.  or  section  320  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

Right -or-WAY  Revolving  Fund  (Limitation 
ON  Direct  Loans)  (Highway  T1«ost  Fund) 
During  fiscal  year  1986  and  with  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000. 
Motor  Carrier  Satety 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
motor  carrier  safety  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  authorized  by   the  Department  of 
TransporUtlon     Act     (80     SUt.     939-940). 
[$13,900,000]  113,902.000.  of  which  $953,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
not  to  exceed  $1,601,000  shall  be  available 
for   "LlmiUtlon   on   general    operating   ex- 
penses". 

Motor  Carrier  Safety  ORAirrs 
(Highway  Trust  Fund) 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  section  402  of  Public  Law  97-424. 
C$14,000,000]  t20.000.000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1989. 

ACCKSS  HtOHWA  YS  TO  PUBUC  RSCREATtON  AULAS 
ON  CERTAIN  LAKES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  certain  Access 
Highicay  Projects,  as  authorized  by  section 
ISS,  title  23.  United  States  Code.  SIO.000.000. 
Baltimore- Washington  Parkway 

[For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  for  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $6,500,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
to  be  withdrawn  therefrom  at  such  times 
and  In  such  amounu  as  may  t>e  necessary: 
Provided.  That,  notwithstanding]  Notwith- 
standing subsection  (b)  of  section  146  of  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  and  any 
agreement  entered  Into  under  such  subsec 
tlon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
be  required  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Mary 
land  any  portion  of  the  Baltimore-Washing 
ton  Parkway  located  In  the  State  of  Mary 
land,  and  the  SUte  of  Maryland  shall  not  be 
required  to  accept  conveyance  of  any  such 
portion:  Provided  [/urther'}.  That  funds  au- 
thorized by  such  section  may  be  expended 
without  regard  to  any  requirement  of  such 
an  agreement  that  such  portion  of  the  Bal- 
timore-Washington Parkway  be  conveyed  to 
the  SUte  of  Maryland. 

[Rail  Line  Consolidation  Project 

[  iTRANSfXR  or  rUNDSI 

[For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a 
project  to  consolidate  two  rail  lines  on  a 
common  alignment  In  the  vicinity  of 
Orange.  Texas,  that  demonstrates  methods 
by  which  a  rail  line  consolidation  project 
will  reduce  motor  vehicle  traffic  congestion 
and  increase  employment,  to  remain  avail- 


able untU  expended.  $5,000,000  to  be  derived 
from  unobligated  balances  of  "Research 
training,  and  human  resources". 

[Airport-Highway  Demonstration 
Project 

[  I  transfer  or  funds  > 
[For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a 
highway   project   to  depress  a  highway   in 
Shawnee.     Oklahoma,     that    demonstrate.^^ 
methods  of  Improving  air  service  to  a  smal) 
community  by  extension  of  a  runway  over  r 
depressed  road,  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended.  $2,700,000  to  be  derived  from  unob 
llgated  balances  of  "Research,  training,  and 
human  resources".] 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 

Operations  and  Research 

lINCLVDINQ  TRANSrSR  Of  FUNDS) 

For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
traffic   and   highway   safety   and   functlon.s 
under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost   Savings    Act    (Public    Law    92-513,    a'^ 
amended),     [$89,365,000]     S78.8S1.000.     of 
which  [$25,120,000]  t2S.4S5.000  sh&l\  be  de 
rived  from  the  Highway  Tnjst  Fund:  Pro 
vided.    That    not    to   exceed    [$42,174,000] 
1 36. 624. 000  shall  remain  available  until  ex 
pended.  of  which  [$10,180,000]  1 13.729.000 
shall   be  derived   from   the   Highway   Trust 
Fund:  Provided  further.  tThat,  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  head,  1 10.000,000  shall 
fee  available  to  implement  the  recommenda 
tions  of  the  1985  National  Academy  of  Set 
ences  report  on  trauma  research^  That  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  national  pro 
gram   to  encourage   the  use  of  automotHlf 
safety  belts  and  passive  restraints  as  author 
ized  by  23  U.S.C  403.  an  additional  tSOO.OOO 
is  available  to  be  derived  from  unobligated 
balances  of  "Carpool  and  Vanpool  projects' 

Highway  Traffic  Safety  Grants 
(Liquidation  of  Contract  Authorization) 

(Highway  Trust  Fund) 
For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  402. 
406  and  408,  and  section  209  of  Public  Law 
95-599,  as  amended,  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  $149,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund:  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  t>e 
available  for  the  planning  or  execution  of 
programs,  the  total  obligations  for  which 
are  in  excess  of  $126,500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986  for  "SUte  and  community  highway 
safety"  authorized  under  23  U.S.C.  402:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  l)e  used  for  construction,  rehablllU- 
tlon  or  remodeling  cosU  or  for  office  fur- 
nishings and  fixtures  for  SUte,  local,  or  pri- 
vate buildings  or  structures:  ProtHded  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  planning  or  execu- 
tion of  programs,  the  total  obligations  for 
which  are  In  excess  of  $28,800,000  for  Alco- 
hol safety  Incentive  granU"  authorized 
under  23  U.S.C.  408:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  planning  or  execution  of  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  209  of  Public 
Law  95-599,  as  amended,  the  total  obliga- 
tions for  which  are  In  excess  of  $5,000,000  in 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  1985,  and  1986  Pro 
i>ided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  administering  the  pro- 
visions of  23  U.S.C.  402. 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION 


OrriCE  or  the  Administrator 
For    necessvy    expenses   of    the    Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  $10,120,000. 

Railroad  Safety 
For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
railroad  safety,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
[$28,000,000]  t27.764.000,  of  which 
[$1,300,000]  1 1.500,000  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Railroad  Research  and  Developmint 
For   necessary   expenses   for   railroad   re- 
search    and     development.      [$11,200,000] 
tlO.384,000.   to   remain   available   until   ex- 
pended. 

Rail  Servicte  Assistance 
For  necessary  expenses  for  rail  service  as- 
■sistance  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act,  as  amend- 
pd,   for  Washington  Union  SUtlon,  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  97-125,  and  for  nec- 
essary  administrative   expenses   In   connec 
tlon  with  Federal  rail  assistance  programs 
not   otherwise   provided   for,    [$20,200,000] 
t20.220.000.    to    remain   available    until    ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  plaruilng  or  execution  of  a  program 
making    commltmenU    to    guarantee    new 
loans   under   the   Emergency   Rail   Services 
Act  of  1070,  as  amended,  and  that  no  new 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  under  sec- 
tion 211(a)  or  211(h)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization   Act   of    1973,   as   amended, 
shall  be  made:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  In  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  acquisition,  sale  or  transference  of 
Washington    Union    Sutlon    without    the 
prior   approval   of   the   House   and   Senate 
Committees    on    Appropriations:    Provided 
further,  That,  of  the  funds  available  under 
this  head,  $15,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
allocation    to    the    SUtes    under    section 
5(h)(2)  of  the  Department  of  TransporU- 
tlon   Act.    as    amended:    Provided   further. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  SUte  may  not  apply  for  fiscal  year 
1986  funds  available  under  section  5(h)(2) 
until   such   SUte    has   expended   all    funds 
granted  to  It  In  the  fiscal  years  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  fiscal   year   1981,  other  than 
funds  not  expended  due  to  pending  litiga- 
tion: Provided  further,  That  a  SUte  denied 
funding  by  reason  of  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding proviso  may  still  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive funds  for  planning  purposes:  Provided 
further.   That,   notwithstanding    any   other 
provision    of    law.    of    the    funds    available 
under  section  5(h)(2).  $10,000,000  shall  be 
made    available     for    use    under    sections 
5(h)(3)(B)(ll)  and  5(h)(3)(C)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtlon  Act.  as  amended, 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  set  forth  In 
section  5(  h )( 3  )(B)(  ID. 

CoNRAiL  Labor  Protection 

[(INCLUDING  RESCISSION  I  ] 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be 
made  available  for  necessary  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration of  section  701  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board [:  Provided,  That,  of 
the  funds  heretofore  appropriated  under 
this  head,  $8,000,000  are  rescinded] 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Program 

For  necessary  expenses  related  to  North- 
east Corridor  improvements  authorized  by 
title  VII  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  as  amended 
(45    use     851    et    seq.),    $12,500,000.    to 


remain  available  untU  expended:  Promded, 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-804 
shall  apply  to  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im 
provement  Program  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
23  U.S.C.  322  (c)  and  id)  If  such  action 
would  serve  a  public  purpose:  Proi-ided  fur- 
ther. That  ail  public  at  grade-level  crossings 
remaining  along  the  Northeast  Corridor 
upon  completion  of  the  project  shall  be 
equipped  with  protective  devices  Including 
gates  and  lights. 

Grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation 

(IWCLtTDING  TRANSrERS  Or  FtTNDSi 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transf)orutlon 
to  make   grants   to   the   National   Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  for  operating  losses 
incurred    by    the    Corporation,    capital    Im- 
provements, and  labor  protection  costs  au- 
thorized by  45  U.S.C.  565,  to  remain  avail 
able       until       expended,        [$603,500,000] 
t616,000,000,       of       which       [$15,000,000] 
1 23. 000.000  shaU  be  derived  from  unobligat- 
ed  balances  of  "Conrail   labor   protection" 
and  tS.SOO.OOO  shall  be  derived  from  unobli- 
gated balances  of  "Rail  labor  assistance"  as 
of  September  30.  1985:  Provided.  That  none 
of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
used    for    lease   or    purchase   of    passenger 
-notor  vehicles  or  for  the  hire  of  vehicle  op- 
erators for  any  officer  or  employee,  other 
than  the  president  of  the  Corporation,  ex- 
cluding the  lease  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles for  those  officers  or  employees  while  in 
official  travel  sUtus:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  make  no  commitments 
to  guarantee  new   loans  or  loans   for  new 
purposes  under  45  U.S.C.  602  In  fiscal  year 
1986;  Provided  further.  That  the  Incurring 
of   any   obligation   or  commitment   by   the 
Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  capital  Im- 
provements prohibited  by  this  Act  or  not 
expressly  provided  for  In  an  appropriation 
Act  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  31  U.S.C. 
1341:  Provided  further,  That  no  funds  are 
required  to  be  expended  or  reserved  for  ex- 
penditure pursuant  to  45  U.S.C.  601'e):  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
thU  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  finance  the  rehabilitation  and  other 
Improvements    (Including    upgrading    track 
and  the  signal  system,  ensuring  safety  at 
public  and  private  highway  and  pedestrian 
crossings  by  Improving  signals  or  eliminat- 
ing such  crossings,  and  the  improvement  of 
operational  portions  of  stations  related  to 
Intercity  rail  passenger  senice)  on  the  main 
line    track    between    Atlantic    City.    New 
Jersey,  and  the  main  line  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation certifies  that  not  less  than   40  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  improvements 
shall  be  derived  from  non-Federal  sources: 
Provided    further.    That,    notwithstanding 
any   other   provision   of   law,   the   National 
Railroad   Passenger   Corporstion   shall   not 
operate  rail  passenger  service  between  At- 
lantic City.  New  Jersey,  and  the  Northeast 
Corridor  main  line  unless  the  Corporations 
Board   of   Directors   determines   that   reve- 
nues from  such  service  have  covered  or  ex- 
ceeded 80  per  centum  of  the  short  term 
avoidable  costs  of  operating  such  service  in 
the    first    year    of    operation    and    100    per 
centum  of  the  short  term  avoidable  operat- 
ing costs  for  each  year  thereafter  Provided 
further,  That  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  finance  the  acquisition  and  rehablll- 
Utlon  of  a  line,  and  construction  necessary 
to  facUIUte  Improved  rail  passenger  service, 
between  Spuyien  Duyvil.  New  York,  and  the 


main  line  of  the  Northeast  Comdor  unless 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  certifies 
that  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the 
casts  of  such  improvement  -hall  be  derived 
from  non-Amtrak  sources 
Railroad  Rehabilitation  and  Improvement 

PlHANCING  FUNBS 

[The  Secretwy  of  TransporUtlon  is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  pursu- 
ant to  section  512  of  the  Railroad  Revltal- 
lzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-210).  as  amended.  In  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary to  pay  any  amounts  required  pursuant 
to  the  guarantee  of  the  principal  amount  of 
obligations  under  sections  511  through  513 
of  such  Act,  such  aulhonty  to  exist  as  long 
as  any  such  guaranteed  obligation  is  out- 
standing Proiided.  That  no  new  loan  guar- 
antee commitments  shall  be  made  during 
fiscal  yepj-  1986] 

77ie  total  commitments  to  (Tuaranfee  nev) 
loans  pursuarit  to  sections  511  through  513 
of  'he  Railroad  Rnitaluation  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976    i Public   Lav:   94- 
210),  as  amended.  shaU  not  exceed  S4  000.000 
of  contingent  hatnlitiei  fo'  loan  principal 
during  fiscal  year  19S6.  Provided,   That  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorized  to 
issue  to  Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes 
of  other  obligations  punuant  to  512  of  the 
Railroad    Reintalization     and    Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Laic  94-210/    at 
amended,    in    such    amounts    artd    at    such 
times    as    may    be    necessary    to    pay    any 
amounts  required  pursuant  to  the  guarantee 
of    tie    principal    amount    of    obligations 
under  sections  511  through  513  of  such  Act, 
such  authority  to  exist  as  long  as  any  such 
guaranteed  obligation  is  outstanding:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations  during  fiscal 
year  1986  shaU  not  exceed  tlOO. 000.000. 
Redcemabu  Prxterenci  Shares 
[.including  transfer  of  ftnds  ] 
[The]  Nottcithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon 
is   hereby   authorized   to   expend   proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  fund  anticipation  notes  to 
the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    and    any 
other  moneys  deposited  in  the  RaUroad  Re- 
hablllUtlon  and  Improvement  Fund  pursu- 
ant to  sections  502,  505-507.  and  509  of  the 
Railroad     Revltallzatlon     and     Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  La»  94-210.  as 
amended,  and  section  303  of  Public  Law  95- 
620.  for  uses  authorized   for  the  Fund,  in 
amounts     not     to     exceed      [$35  500,000] 
t33.500.000.   [of  which   $5,500,000  shall  be 
derived  from  unobligated  balances  of  "Rail 
labor  assistance"]  of  which  tl7.000.000  shall 
be  derived  from  unobligated  balances  of  this 
account  as  of  September  30.  1985. 

[CONRAIL  COMMrTER  TRANSITION 

Assist  ANCT 
[For  necessary  capital  expenses  of  Con- 
rail  commuter  transition  assistance,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  $10,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended  ] 

UT^BAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
Administrativ-i  Exj-enses 
For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  urban  mass  iranspon.ation  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  i49  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq  ),  and  23  U.S.C.  chapter  1.  In  connection 
with  these  activities,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  and  services  as  au- 
thorized  by   5   U.S.C.    3109,    [$31,000,000] 
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S30.000.000l,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
t3S0.000  shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of 
the  AdminiatratoT.'l 

Research,  Training,  and  Human  Resources 
For  necessary  expenses  for  research, 
training,  and  human  resources  as  author- 
ized by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq). 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
[$28,103,000]  tl7.400.000:  Provided.  That 
there  may  be  credited  to  this  appropriation 
funds  received  from  States,  counties,  mu- 
nicipalities, other  public  authorities  and  pri- 
vate sources,  for  expenses  Incurred  for 
training. 

Formula  Grants 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  18  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amend- 
ed (49  use.  1601  et  seq.).  [$2,210,000,000] 
S2.100.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Discretionary  Grants 
None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  Implementation  or  execu- 
tion of  programs  In  excess  of 
[$1,010,000,000]  SI. 100.000.000  In  fiscal 
year  1986  for  grants  under  the  contract  au- 
thority authorized  In  section  21(a)(2)(B)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.). 

Liquidation  or  Contract  AtrrHORizAxiON 
For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  section  21(a)(2)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed (49  use.  1601  et  seq),  admlnUtered  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. [$720,000,000]  S77S.000.000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Interstate  TIiansfer  Grants— Transit 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4)  related  to 
transit  projects.  [$237,500,000] 

S200.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987. 

Washington  Metro 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  14  of  Public  Law  96- 
184,  [$237.500,(>00)  tl87.S00,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  Is  hereby  authorized  to  malie 
such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds  and  borrowing  authority  available  to 
the  Corporation,  and  In  accord  with  law. 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  In  carrying 
out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  Corpora- 
tion's budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses 

Not  to  exceed  [$1,890,000]  Sl.942,000 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses which  shall  be  computed  on  an  ac- 
crual basis,  Including  not  to  exceed  $3,000 
for  official  entertainment  expenses  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation:  Provided, 
That  Corporation  funds  shall  be  available 
for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and 
aircraft,  operation  and  maintenance  of  air- 
craft, uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  for 
operation  and  maintenance  personnel,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901  5902).  and 


$15,000  shall  be  available  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  use.  3109. 
RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
ADM  I NISTRATION 
Research  and  Special  Prcxirams 
For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  Research  and  Special  Pro- 
grams Administration,  for  expenses  for  con- 
ducting research  and  development  and  for 
grants-in-aid  to  carry  out  a  pipeline  safety 
program,  as  authorized  by  ■:£rctlon  5  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (49 
U.S.C.    1674).    [$19,400,000]    SIS.200.000.   of 
which    $6,975,000    shaU    remain    available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  there  may  be 
credited    to    £Au    appropriation    fundi    re- 
ceived from  States.  Luunties.  munictpalities, 
other  public  authorities,  and  private  sources 
for  expenses  incurred  for  training. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978.  [$27,950,000]  S27.250.000. 

TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 
ARCHITECTURAL   AND    TRANSPORTA- 
TION        BARRIERS         COMPUANCE 
BOARD 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board,  as  authorized  by  section  502  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
[$2,000,000]  SI. 975.000. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY 
BOARD 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of   the   National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  Including  hire 
of   passenger   motor   vehicles   and   aircraft: 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  a  GS^ 
18:  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  as  au- 
thorized    by     law     (5     U.S.C     5901-5902). 
[$22,400,000]   S22.200,000,  at  which  not  to 
exceed  [$300]  S500  may  be  used  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
(including  tr.\nsrer  of  funds  i 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission,    Including   services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,500  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses.  [$50,480,000] 
S49.300.000.  of  which  $2,300,000  shall  be  de- 
rived from  unobligated  balances  of  "F'ay- 
ments  for  directed  raU  service":   Provided, 
That  Joint  board  members  and  cooperating 
State  commissioners  may  use  Government 
transportation   requests  when   traveling   in 
connection  with  their  official  duties  as  such. 
Paymxnts  for  Directed  Rail  Service 
None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  execution  of  pro- 
grams the  obligations  for  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  dl 
reeled    rail    service    authorized    under    49 
U.S.C.  11125  or  any  other  legislation. 
PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 
Operating  Expenses 
For  operating  expenses  necessary  for  the 
Psmama  Canal  Commission,  including  hire 
of   passenger   motor   vehicles   and   aircraft; 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized  by   law   (5   U.S.C.   5901-5902);   not   to 


exceed   $10,000   for  official   reception   and 
representation  expenses  of  the  Board;  oper 
atlon  of  guide  services:  residence  for  the  Ad 
ministrator;  disbursements  by  the  Adminis 
tralor      for      employee      and      conununlly 
projects:   [not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  official 
reception   and    representation    expenses   of 
the  Secretary;]  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for  of 
ficlal  reception  and  representation  expenses 
of  the  Administrator:  and  to  employ  ser\'lce.s 
as    authorized    by    law    (5    U.S.C.    3109) 
[$401,284,000]    S400.284.000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  P>anama  Canal  Commission  Fund 
Provided.   That   there   may   be  credited   to 
this  appropriation  funds  received  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission's  capital  outlay 
account  for  expenses  Incurred  for  supplies 
and  services  provided  for  capital   projects 
Provided  further.  That  the  CommUsion  shall 
deposit  in  the  Treasurv  as  miscellaneous  re 
ceipts  that  part  of  the  tolls  and  other  re 
ceipts  that  covers  interest  on  the  investment 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal 
collected  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep 
tember  30,  1980,  1981,  1982,  1983.  1984.  1985 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  The  invest 
merit  of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama 
Canal  shall  not  l>e  increased  as  prescribed  in 
section  1603(bKli(Ai  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979  for  such  deposits  of  interest  col 
lected  from    tolls    made    during    the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1980.  1981.  1982. 
1983.  1984,  and  1985. 

Capital  Outlay 
For  acquisition,  construction,  replace- 
ment, and  Improvement  of  facilities,  struc- 
tures, and  equipment  required  by  the 
Panama  CanaJ  Commission,  including  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  [forty-seven] 
four  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replace 
ment  only  (Including  large  heavy-duty  vehi- 
cles used  to  transport  Commission  person- 
nel across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  pur- 
chase price  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
$14,000  per  vehicle);  to  employ  services  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  3109); 
[$26,500,000]  S25, 500,000  to  be  derived 
from  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
investment  in  fund  anticipation  notes 
For  the  acquisition,  in  accordance  with 
section  509  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  as 
amended,  and  section  803  of  Public  Law  95- 
620.  of  fund  anticipation  notes. 
[$35,500,000]  S33,500,000. 

UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION 

Administrative  Expenses 
For  necessary  administrative  expenses  to 
enable  the  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  the  Re- 
gional RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. [$2,100,000]  S2.400.000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $500  may  be  available  for  official  re 
ception  and  representation  expenses. 

WASHINGTON  METROPOUTAN  AREA 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

Interest  Payments 
For  necessary  expenses  for  Interest  pay- 
ments, to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$51,663,569:  Provided.  That  these  funds 
shall  be  disbursed  pursuant  to  terms  and 
conditions  esUbllshed  by  Public  Law  96-184 
and  the  Initial  Bond  Repayment  Participa- 
tion Agreement. 


TITLE  111— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
applicable  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  shall  be  available 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft; 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  alr- 
crsift;  purchase  of  liability  Insurance  for 
motor  vehicles  operating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries on  official  departmental  business:  and 
uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec.  302.  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  may  be  appKir- 
tloned  notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
1341).  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
payment  of  such  pay  increases  for  officers 
or  employees  as  may  be  authorized  by  ad- 
ministrative action  pursuant  to  law  which 
are  not  In  excess  of  statutory  Increases 
granted  for  the  same  t>erlod  In  correspond- 
ing rates  of  compensation  for  other  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  In  comparable  i>osl- 
tlons. 

Sec.  303.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  shall  be  available  (1) 
except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950  (20  U.S.C.  236-244). 
for  expenses  of  primary  and  secondary 
schooling  for  dependents  of  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  personnel  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  SUtes  at 
costs  for  any  given  area  not  In  excess  of 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
samrj  area,  when  It  Is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  schools.  If  any.  available  in 
the  locality  are  unable  to  provide  adequate- 
ly for  the  education  of  such  dependents  and 
(2)  for  transportation  of  said  dependents  be- 
tween schools  serving  the  area  which  they 
attend  and  their  places  of  residence  when 
the  Secretary,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescrll>ed.  determines  that  such 
schools  are  not  accessible  by  public  means 
of  transportation  on  a  regular  basis. 

Sec.  304.  Appropriations  contained  Ln  this 
Act  for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  be  available  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent 
to  the  rate  for  a  GS-18. 

Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  for  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion may  be  expended  unless  in  conform- 
ance with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  of 
1977  and  any  law  implementing  those  trea- 
ties. 

Sec.  306.  None  of  the  iunds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  planning  or  con- 
struction of  rall-hlghwa:  crossings  under 
section  322(a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  or  under  section  701(a)(5)  or  section 
703(1)(A)  of  the  Railroad  Re\'1tallzatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  at  the— 

( 1 )  School  Street  crossing  in  Groton,  Con- 
necticut: and 

(2)  Broadway  Extension  crossing  in  Ston- 
ington,  Connecticut. 

Sec.  307.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  planning  or  execution 
of  any  program  to  pay  the  expenses  of,  or 
otherwise  compensate,  non-Federal  parties 
intervening  In  regulatory  or  adjudicatory 
proceedings  funded  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  assist,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  State  In  Imposing  mandatory  State  in- 
spection fees  or  sticker  requirements  on  ve 
hides  which  are  lawfully  registered  in  an- 
other SUte.  Including  vehicles  engaged  in 
interstate  commercial  transportation  which 
are  In  compliance  with  Part  396— Inspection 
and  Maintenance  of  the  Federal  Motor  Car 


rier  Safety  RegTilations  of  the  U.S.  E>epart- 
ment  of  Transportation. 

Sec.  309.  None  of  the  funds  contained  Ln 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  310.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  total  amounts  of  contract  au- 
thority authorized  for  fiscal  year  1986  in 
section  21(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  through 
fiscal  year  1989. 

[Sec.  311.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  implementation  of  any  chfinge  in  the  cur- 
rent Federal  status  of  the  Transportation 
Systems  Center] 

Sec.  [312]  311.  The  expenditure  of  any 
appropriation  under  this  Act  for  any  con- 
sulting service  through  procurement  con- 
tract, pursuant  to  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  Inspe^on.  except  where  other- 
wise provided  uha|r  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  Order  Issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law 

Sec.  [313]  312.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1986 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  dis- 
tribute the  obligation  limitation  for  Feder- 
al-aid highways  by  allocation  in  the  ratio 
which  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  which  are  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  each  State  for  such  fiscal 
year  l)ear  to  the  total  of  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  high- 
ways and  highway  safety  construction 
which  are  apportioned  or  allocated  to  all 
the  States  for  juch  fiscal  year. 

(b)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31.  1985.  no  State  shall  obligate 
more  than  40  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  under  subsection  (a). 
and  the  total  of  all  State  obligations  during 
such  period  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  distributed  to  all  States 
under  such  sutisection. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  to  a  State,  except  in 
those  instances  in  which  a  State  Indicates 
its  intention  to  lapse  sums  apportioned 
under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code, 

(2)  after  August  1,  1986.  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (a)  If  a  State  will  not  obiigate  the 
amount  distributed  during  that  fiscaJ  year 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to  thcjse 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
lo  those  previously  distributed  during  that 
fiscal  year  giving  priority  to  those  States 
having  large  unobligated  balances  of  funds 
apportioned  under  section  104  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  and  giving  priority  to 
those  States  which,  because  of  statutory 
changes  made  by  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  and  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981,  have  experienced 
sul)stantial  proportional  reductions  in  thetr 
apportionments  and  allocations, 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses  and  the  Federal 
Lands  Highway  Programs. 

[Sec.  314,  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  five  political 


appointees  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

[Sec.  315  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  TVansportation  shall  be  available 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  advisory  com- 
mittees.] 

Sec.  [316]  313.  The  limitation  on  obliga- 
tions for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1986  shall  not  f  pply  to  obligations  for  the 
remaining  approach  and  bridge  removal 
work  necessary  to  complete  the  new  bridge 
alignment  for  the  Zilwaukee  Bridge. 

Sec  [317]  314  (a;  Section  5'b)(2)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thP  ?oUo»ing  new  sentence  Any 
funds  apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1982  or 
1983  under  subsection  (a  for  expenditure  In 
an  urbanized  area  with  a  population  of  less 
than  200  000  may  be  expended  in  an  urban- 
ized area  with  a  population  of  200.000  or 
more,' , 

(b)  Section  5(c)(4)  of  the  Urbar.  Mas* 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence,  by  inserting  the  following:  'except 
that  any  fiscal  year  1982  funds  made  avail- 
able to  a  Governor  under  section  'b>(2)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  that  are  unobligated  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985.  or  become  unobllgaied  there- 
after, shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
under  section  5  until  October  1.  1986", 

Sec,  [318]  315  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  within  60  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  shall  reap- 
portion under  section  9  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Trarxsportation  Act  of  1964  as  amended, 
those  funds  available  for  reapportionment 
pursuant  to  subsection  (cK4)  of  section  5  of 
that  Act, 

Sec  [319]  316.  None  of  the  funds  In  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  proposed  Woodward  light  rail  line  In 
the  Detroit,  Michigan,  area  until  a  source  of 
operating  funds  has  been  approved  in  ac- 
cordance with  Michigan  law  P^xided.  That 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  alterna- 
tives analysis  studies  under  section 
21(aM2)iB)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  as  amended 

[Sec,  320  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall,  with 
regard  to  the  Discretionary  Grant*  I>rogram 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, within  30  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  Issue  a  letter  of  intent  and 
enter  into  a  full  funding  contract  with  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
for  $429,000,000  to  complete  the  Minimum 
Operable  Segment,  MOS-1  of  the  down- 
town Los  Angeles  to  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Metro  Rail  Project  Prvvxded.  That 
the  $429,000,000  shall  include  $11,800,000 
earmarked  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $117,200,000 
earmarked  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $117,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1986  and.  subject  to  the  avail- 
abUlty  of  funds  from  Congress,  $183,000,000 
in  sutJsequent  fiscal  years 

[<b'  TTie  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration shall  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict to  conduct  a  study  of  the  potential 
methane  gas  risks  relating  to  the  proposed 
alignment  of  the  Metro  Rail  Project  tjeyond 
the  Minimum  Operable  Segment.  MOS-1. 
None  of  the  funds  described  in  subsection 
(a)  may  be  made  available  for  any  segment 
of  the  downtowTi  Los  Angeles  to  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Metro  Rail  project  unless  and 
until  the  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 
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District  offlclaUy  notifies  and  commits  to 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion that  no  part  of  the  Metro  Rail  project 
will  tunnel  Into  or  through  any  zone  desig- 
nated as  a  potential  risk  zone  or  high  poten- 
tial risk  zone  In  the  report  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  dated  June  10.  1985  entitled  Task 
Force  Report  on  the  March  24.  1985  Meth- 
ane Gas  Explosion  and  Ptre  In  the  Fairfax 
Area".  Funds  for  this  study,  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.  shall  be  made 
available  from  funds  previously  allocated 
for  the  MOS-1  project,  commencing  within 
30  days  of  enactment. 

tSEC.  321.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  regulation,  the  Secretary 
shall,  with  regELTd  to  the  Discretionary 
Grants  Program  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration,  within  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section.  Issue  a 
letter  of  Intent  and.  upon  completion  of  the 
current  environmental  Impact  statement, 
enter  Into  a  full  funding  contract  with  Met- 
ropolitan Dade  County,  Florida.  for 
$180,000,000  to  complete  the  north  and 
south  legs  of  the  downtown  component  of 
metrorall.  which  shall  t>e  exempt  from  the 
major  capital  Investment  policy  Issued  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion on  May  18.  1984:  Provided,  That  the 
$180,000,000  shall  Include  $20,000,000  ear- 
marked for  fiscal  year  1984,  $49,000,000  ear- 
marked for  fiscal  year  1985,  $36,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and.  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  from  Congress.  $75,000,000  in 
subsequent  fiscal  years. 

[Sbc.  322.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  shall,  with 
regard  to  the  Discretionary  Grants  ^ogram 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, within  30  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  section.  Issue  a  letter  of  Intent  and 
enter  into  a  full  funding  contract  with  the 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington, for  $175,000,000  for  completion  of 
the  bus  tunnel  project;  Provided,  That  the 
$175.000000  shall  Include  $24,300,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  from  Congress.  $150,700,000  in 
subsequent  fiscal  years.J 

Sec.  [323]  317.  The  llmlUtion  on  obliga 
tlons  for  the  Discretionary  Grants  Program 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration shall  not  apply  to  any  authority  for 
section  21(a>(2)<B)  previously  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

Sec.  [324]  318.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  use  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of — 

(1)  the  funds  made  available  for  fiscal 
year  1986  by  section  21<aK2KB)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
carry  out  section  3  of  such  Act  to  contract 
with  any  person  to  oversee  the  construction 
of  any  major  project  under  such  section; 

(2)  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  section  21<a)(l)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
carry  out  section  9  of  such  Act  to  contract 
with  any  person  to  oversee  the  construction 
of  any  major  project  under  such  section; 

(3)  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  section  21(a)(1)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
carry  out  section  18  of  such  Act  to  contract 
with  any  person  to  oversee  the  construction 
of  any  major  project  under  such  section; 

(4)  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  section  4(g)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  contract 
with  any  person  to  oversee  the  construction 
of  any  major  public  transportation  project 
substituted  for  an  Interstate  segment  with- 


drawn  under  section   103(e)<4)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code;  and 

(5)  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  the  NatloncJ  Capital 
Transportation  Acf  of  1969  to  contract  with 
any  person  to  oversee  the  construction  of 
any  major  project  under  such  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  provide  for  the  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  100  i>er- 
cent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  contract. 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.  and  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect  at 
the  close  of  September  30.  1986. 

[Sec.  325.  (a)  Gdterai.  Rhi,e.— Tolls  col- 
lected for  motor  vehicles  on  any  bridge  con- 
necting the  borough  of  Brooklyn.  New 
York,  and  Staten  Island.  New  York,  shall 
only  be  collected  for  those  vehicles  exiting 
from  such  bridge  In  Staten  Island. 

[(b)  EHTORcniEHT.— The  Secretary  shall 
withhold  1  percent  of  the  amount  required 
to  l)e  apportioned  to  the  State  of  New  York 
under  sections  104  and  144  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  succeeding  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  tolls  collected  for  motor  vehicles  on 
the  bridge  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  are 
collected  for  those  vehicles  exiting  from 
such  bridge  In  the  borough  of  Brooklyn. 

[(c)  Perjod  of  Applicability.— This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  on  and  after  the  90th  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  pub- 
lishes In  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d). 

[(d)  Removal  or  Limitation.— 

[(1)  Determination  or  SECiirrARY.— Sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect  If,  upon  petition  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York  under  paragraph  (2),  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that— 

[(A)  a  substantial  loss  of  revenues  has  re- 
sulted from  the  limitation  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a),  or 

[(B)  such  limitation  has  resulted  In  signif- 
icant traffic  problems. 

and  the  Secretary  publishes  such  determi- 
nation in  the  Federal  Register. 

[(2)  Petition.— The  Governor  of  New 
York  may  petition  the  Secretary  for  a  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (1)  at  any  time 
after  a  period  of  six  consecutive  months  in 
which  toH<=  collected  for  motor  vehicles  on 
*he  bnage  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  have 
been  collected  only  for  those  vehicles  exit 
Ing  from  such  bridge  In  Staten  Island] 

Sec.  319.  Notwithstanding  section  127  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  StaU  of  Wy- 
oming may  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  in  order 
to  determine  the  effects  on  the  National 
System  of  InUrstaU  and  Dtjense  Highways 
located  in  Wyoming  of  the  use  of  such  High- 
ways by  vehicles  in  excess  of  80.000  pounds 
gross  weight  but  meeting  axle  and  bridge 
formula  specifications  in  section  127  of  title 
23.  UniUd  StaUs  Code. 

Sec.  320.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law  enacted  heretofore  or 
subsequently  (including  section  138  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  and  section  303  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code/,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  authorized  to  approve 
construction  of  a  10.7mile  section  of  Inter- 
state Route  H-3  from  the  interchange  of 
such  route  with  Interstate  Route  H-1  'com- 
monly known  as  the  Halawa  interchange/  to 
the  interchange  of  Interstate  H-3  with  the 
Kamehameha  Highway  (commonly  known 
as  the  Halekou  interchange/,  and  the  Hale- 
kou  interchange.  Said  highway  would  be  lo- 
cated through  the  North  Halawa  Valley,  the 


Haiku  Valley,  and  portions  of  the  Kaneohe- 
Kamooalii  area.  This  provisxon  shall 
rpTTiatn  in  effect  for  each  fiscal  year  until 
the  said  hightoay  project  is  completed 

Ssc.  321.  Section  18(e/  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  "For 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  Fed- 
eral funds  or  rei^enues'  does  not  include 
funds  received  by  a  recipient  of  funds  under 
this  section  pursuant  to  a  service  agreement 
with  a  Slate  or  local  social  sennce  agency  or 
a  private  social  service  organization.  ". 

Stc.  322.  The  Secretary  of  TYaruporto/ion 
t»  directed  to  release  all  funds  made  avail- 
able through  the  obligation  ceiling  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  prior  years  for  grants  under 
the  contrxict  authority  authorized  in  section 
21(aJ(2/(B/  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601 
et  seq./  xcithin  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  sectior.  according  to  the  lan- 
guage included  in  the  statements  of  manag- 
ers accompanying  conference  reports  for  ap- 
propriations Acts  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
prior  years,  unless  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations have  received  reprogrammmg 
requests  affecting  these  funds,  or  Congress 
has  received  a  deferrxil  message  or  rescission 
request  affecting  these  funds,  within  the 
ninety  day  period.  In  the  event  that  either 
the  Appropriations  Committee  disapproves 
the  reprogramming.  or  Congress  disapproi-ies 
the  deferral  or  does  not  complete  action  on 
a  rescission  proposed  by  the  President 
within  forty-five  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session,  any  funds  being  xtrithheld  must 
immediately  6e  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion. ThU  section  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment 

Ssc.  323.  Section  119(d/.  23  U.S.C.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  phrase  'segments  of  the  interstate 
system  open  to  traffic'  shall  include  a  pro- 
posed four-lane,  limited  access  highway.  6.4 
miles  in  length,  the  construction  of  which 
Will  relocate  to  a  southern  alignment  a  por- 
tion of  an  existing  interstate  highway  which 
was  originally  built  without  the  aid  of  funds 
authorized  by  section  108(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  19S6.  as  amended,  and 
which  connects  to  the  east  with  an  inter- 
state highway  on  which  tolls  are  charged 
The  construction  of  the  proposed  highway 
shall  include  a  bridge  over  the  Monongahela 
River. ". 

Ssc.  324.  (a/  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  AiHa- 
tion  Act  of  19S8  (49  App.  U.S.C.  ISOl  et  seq./ 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"ASKONAimCAL  CHARTS  AND  MAI'S 

"Sec.  1118.  Notwithstanding  the  proiH- 
sions  of  section  1341  of  titU  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  United  States  Government  shall  enter 
into  agreements  to  indemnify  any  person 
who  publishes  a  chart  or  map  for  use  in  aer- 
onautics from  any  claim,  or  portion  of  a 
claim,  which  arises  out  of  such  person's  de- 
piction on  such  chart  or  map  of  any  defec- 
tive or  deficient  flight  procedure  or  airway, 
if  such  flight  procedure  or  airway  was— 

"11/  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration; 

"(2/  accurately  depicted  on  such  chart  or 
map:  and 

"(3/  not  obviously  defective  or  deficient ". 

(b>  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  1117  the  following: 


"Sec.  1118.  Aeronautical  charts  and  maps.". 
Sec  32S.  Notwithstanding  section  108(b/ 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  19S6, 
sums  appropriated  to  the  State  of  New  York 
under  23  U.S.C.  104(b/(5l(A/  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986.  may 
be  obligated  for  Interstate  construction 
projects  under  section  108(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  or  for  InUrstaU 
substitute  highway  projects  under  23  U.S.C. 
103(e/(4/  provided  that  the  withdrawal 
value  for  New  York  under  23  U.S.C.  103(e/(4/ 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amounts  obligaUd 
hereunder  for  InUrstate  highway  substitute 
projects.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  to 
complete  any  such  InUrstaU  substituU 
highway  projects  to  which  this  proiHsion  ap- 
plies shall  be  85  per  centum.  In  carrying  out 
this  proinsion  the  StaU  of  New  York  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  assign 
htghe-t  priority  to  the  compUtion  of  InUr- 
state construction  lirojects.  This  section 
shall  expire  on  October  1.  1986. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1986'. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  amendment  beginning  on  page  50. 
line  20.  through  page  51.  line  8,  having 
to  do  with  Hawaii  interstate  construc- 
tion, be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the 
bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  isgarded  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  have  been  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  agreeing  to  this  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  the 
Senate  the  fiscal  year  1986  transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee contains  new  budget  authority  to- 
taling $10,014,716,569.  This  amount  is 
over  14  percent  below  the  level  of  new 
budget  authority  enacted  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  transportation  and  relat- 
ed activities. 

This  was  not  an  easy  exercise  nor 
was  the  result  achieved  without  major 
reductions  in  each  and  every  mode. 
Coast  Guard  operating  expenses  are 
reduced  by  10  percent  from  the  1985 
level.  The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's operating  expenses  are  re- 
duced 8  percent  from  the  1985  level. 
Other  activities  are  cut  even  more. 
The  Federal-aid  highways  obligation 
ceiling  is  approximately  12  percent 
below  the  level  established  for  1986  In 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.  The  mass  transit  formula 
program  is  14  percent  below  that  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1985,  Amtraks 
new  budget  authority  is  cut  14  percent 
below  the  1985  level. 

Cuts  of  this  magnitude  were  neces- 
sary since  the  conference  agreement 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  con- 
tained less  for  transportation  than 
what  was  provided  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate  In  their  separate 
measures. 


Mr.  President,  even  though  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
voted  against  that  conference  report, 
because  I  felt  it  was  flawed,  particular- 
ly in  this  area.  Let  me  state  again  that 
we  do  not  have  much  in  the  way  of 
mass  transit  or  Coast  Guard  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  so  this  is  not  a 
parochial  thing.  I  believe  those  budget 
conferees  erred  and  erred  to  the 
degree  of  about  $600  or  $700  million  in 
this  very  key  piece  of  legislation. 

Let  me  look  at  the  problem  a  little 
more  closely. 

Not  only  did  the  budget  conference 
cut    the    transportation    function    far 
deeper  than  the  Senate  voted  on.  the 
budget    confer'incc    contained    a    few 
other  surprises  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee.     When     it     adopted     the 
budget    conference,    the    Senate.    Mr. 
President— you  and  I  here  voting  to- 
gether—was told  that  transit  was  only 
cut  15  percent;  that  transit  capital  was 
frozen  at  last  year's  level;  that  Arntrak 
was  cut  15  percent— and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  had  a  vote.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  that  very  subject 
and  the  Senate  voted  by  a  vote  of  53  to 
41   to  sustain  those  figures.  We  were 
told  that  highways  would  be  held  to 
the  $13.25  billion  level.   However,  no 
one   mentioned   that.    In   addition   to 
these  assumptions,  there  was  an  "im- 
specified  savings"— that  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  Mr.  President,  that  comes  along 
when  the  spooks  ride  on  Halloween. 
We  should  better  be  doing  this  bill 
next     week,     perhaps,     because     the 
spooks    rode    in    the    night    on    that 
budget  conference  and  came  up  with 
the    "unspecified  savings"  cut  of  $800 
million  in  budget  authority  and  almost 
$500  million  In  budget   outlays.   The 
conferees.  In  essence,  told  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  cut  programs 
far  deeper  than  what  was  advertised  to 
the  Senate  on  August  4. 

Well,  I  should  point  out  that  this  bill 
before  you  does  cut  highways  and 
transit  and  Arntrak.  but  that  is  not 
enough  because  of  these  deep  unspeci- 
fied cuts.  So  the  committee  had  to  go 
and  find  the  rest  of  the  unspecified 
savings  in  the  only  two  accounts  which 
spend  out  dollar  for  dollar:  namely, 
FAA  and  Coast  Guard. 

Let  me  point  out.  Mr.  President,  the 
arithmetic  of  this  thing.  I  am  sure  our 
friends  in  the  press  and  the  general 
public  do  not  understand  that  before 
we  made  the  final  cut.  we  made  a  cut 
of  $500  million  in  highway  construc- 
tion and.  Mr.  Presidert.  we  only  saved 
$80  million  in  budget  outlays.  Now.  if 
we  were  to  get  this  unspecified  saN-lngs 
of  $700  mUlion  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee gave  us,  we  would  have  to  go 
find  $5  billion  or  $6  billion  or  $7  bil- 
Uon  in  cuts  in  highway  construction.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Nation  would  toler- 
ate that.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous,  it  Is 
completely  wrong-headed,  and  it  is  the 
problem  that  we  are  faced  with. 


I  do  not  like  it,  the  members  of  the 
committee  do  not  like  it.  But  we  were 
told  to  find  savmgs  and  we  did.  De- 
spite the  need  to  achieve  deep  savings, 
this  is  a  fair,  and  balanced  bill. 

Now  I  should  point  out  that  outlays 
associated  with  the  bill  are  expect«^d  to 
be  approximately  5  percent  above  the 
1985  level.  This  is  simply  l)ecause 
much  of  this  bill  goes  for  investment, 
investment  in  highway  construction, 
bridge  replacement.  Coast  Guard 
cutter  and  aircraft  procurement,  retro- 
fit and  modernization  of  the  Nation's 
airways  and  airports,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  capital  equipment  through 
the  mass  transit  trust  funds 

Since  so  much  of  the  bill  Is  capital 
intensive.  Only  31  percent  of  fiscal 
year  1986  outlays  occur  because  of  the 
new  discretionary  budget  authority 
provided.  Any  attempt  to  further 
reduce  outlays  through  an  across-the- 
board  amendment  would  nily  fall  on 
those  accounts  that  have  already  ex- 
perienced serious  budget  authority 
cuts. 

The  committee  has  ccxefully  consid- 
ered each  and  every  item  that  is 
within  its  jurisdiction.  The  bill  before 
you  is  a  result  of  that  extensive  effort 
and  has  been  favorably  reported  to 
the  floor. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  sub- 
committee's ranking  member.  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles,  for  the  leadership  he 
has  displayed  this  year  as  in  the  past. 
As  feUow  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  have  shared  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  a  bill  to  the  floor 
which  is  in  conformance  with  the 
budget  resolution. 

I   urge   my   colleagues'   support   for 
this  measure,  and  yield  now  to  Senator 
Chiles  for  his  remarks 
Mr  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair, 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Florida 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
compliment  Senator  Andrews  on  his 
hard  and  long  work  on  the  transporta- 
tion bill.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Senator  Andrews.  His  work  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  is  both  thorough  and 
insightful,  and  he  is  attentive  t«  the 
special  transportation  needs  of  each 
State  and  region  of  the  country 

We  know  there  are  some  problems 
with  this  bill.  We  know  thai  we  have  a 
problem  with  outlays  First,  the  bill  is 
$127.2  million  in  outlays  over  the  302b 
aiiocation.  The  bill  is.  therefore,  not  In 
compliance  uith  the  budget  and  we 
will  need  to  address  that  problem 
before  we  go  to  third  reading  and  pass 
the  bill  out  of  the  Senate. 

Second,  two  very  deep  cuts  were 
made  in  the  bill  In  the  full  committee 
markup— a  $200  million  cut  in  Coast 
Guard  operating  expenses  and  a  $300 
million  cut  in  FAA  operating  expenses. 
Those  are  tough  cuts.  Secretary  Dole, 
in  a  letter  dated  October  16.  1985.  or 
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Wednesday  of  last  week,  referred  to 
these  cuts  as  damagrlng  and  drastic. 

The  Coast  Guard  cut  would  result  In 
the  loss  of  6.000  Coast  Guard  person- 
nel. 13  cutters.  4  icebreakers.  23  patrol 
boats,  3  buoy  tenders,  and  several 
small  icebreaking  tugs  would  be  de- 
commissioned; 46  aircraft  would  be 
laid  up  or  roughly  25  percent  of  the 
total  fleet. 

According  to  Admiral  Engen's  office, 
the  FAA  cut  would  require  the  fur- 
lough of  all  air  traffic  control  person- 
nel 42  to  45  days  out  of  the  year,  re- 
sulting in  a  14-percent  reduction  in  air 
system  capacity.  New  hiring  would  be 
frozen.  No  new  air  traffic  controllers; 
no  new  safety  Inspectors:  no  new  air 
marshals  will  be  hired. 

I  think  Secretary  Dole's  character- 
ization of  these  cuts  as  damaging  and 
drastic  Is  right.  Unfortunately,  good 
programs  must  be  cut  as  we  struggle 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  The  pain, 
however,  needs  to  be  spread  more 
evenly.  I  think  we  can  do  that  in  the 
bill  we  have  before  the  Senate.  This 
bill  needs  to  be  modified  before  it 
leaves  the  Senate  and  I  am  hopeful  we 
can  do  that  this  morning. 

There  is  a  lot  said  about  what  the 
budget  resolution  does  and  does  not 
requi-e. 

We  find  oftentimes  the  budget  reso- 
lution is  criticized  for  being  too  specif- 
ic and  not  being  specific  enough  or,  on 
the  other  hand.  Intruding  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  Is  some- 
times criticized  for  being  too  general 
because  by  being  general.  It  avoids 
hard  analysis.  The  budget  resolution 
for  trtuisportation  Includes  both  spe- 
cific and  general  assumptions  so  there 
Is  a  choice  for  those  who  wish  to  criti- 
cize it  from  either  side. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  resolu- 
tion requires  deep  cuts  In  Coast  Guard 
and  FAA  operations.  It  does  not.  To 
clarify  this  matter,  I  thought  it  would 
be  useful  to  review  what  the  budget 
resolution  did  for  transportation- 
function  400.  This,  of  course,  has  been 
available  since  August  1.  1985  in 
Report  No.  99-249.  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  budget  resolution. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  also  pub- 
lished a  description  of  major  provision 
on  August  8.  1985,  the  key  assump- 
tions we: 

Amtrak  and  transit  would  be  cut  IS 
percent. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion spending  celling  would  be  reduced 
to  $13,250  million. 

Two  FAA  accounts— facilities  and 
equipment  and  research  and  develop- 
ment—would be  kept  at  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  reported 
levels. 

Finally,  the  budget  resolution  as- 
sumed a  $658  million  unspecified  cut 
to  direct  spending  programs  in  the 
function.  Compared  to  last  year's  bill 
totals,  this  unspecified  cut  represents 


an  approximate  6  percent  across-the- 
board  reduction. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
the  authority  to  make  the  cuts 
anyway  they  determine  to  be  most  ap- 
propriate. The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  not  required  to  make  a  6 
percent  across-the-board  cut  nor  were 
they  were  required  to  make  1 1  percent 
cuts  In  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  FAA 
that  was  Included  In  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

The  number  actually  assumed  by 
the  budget  resolution  for  Coast  Guard 
operations  is  $1,782  billion  or  $6  mil- 
lion less  than  the  President's  request. 
The  bill  before  us  Is  $228.5  million 
below  the  President's  request.  It  Is 
$222  million  below  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  number  actually  assumed  In  the 
budget  resolution  for  FAA  operations 
is  $2,879  billion  or  $63  million  more 
than  the  1986  request.  The  bill  before 
us  is  $337.6  million  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  It  is  $401  million  below 
the  budget  resolution. 

Clearly  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet 
the  budget  resolution  targets  without 
some  reduction  In  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  FAA.  Nothing,  however.  In  the 
resolution  requires  11  percent  cuts  to 
these  two  operating  accounts. 

The  cuts  In  these  two  accounts  are 
so  deep  as  to  be  unrealistic.  Many 
argue  that  they  will  either  be  restored 
here  In  the  Senate  or  In  conference 
with  the  House  or  the  administration 
win  send  up  a  supplemental  or  a  trans- 
fer from  the  Defense  bill  will  cover  the 
problem.  In  other  words,  cuts  are  so 
deep  that  no  one  really  takes  them  se- 
riously. Some  think  we  will  take  care 
of  the  problem  In  conference.  But  If 
we  do,  that  will  mean  that  the  confer- 
ence agreement  will  be  too  high  and  it 
will  not  be  consistent  with  the  budget 
resolution.  At  some  point,  we  need  to 
produce  a  realistic  bill.  I  think  we  need 
to  do  that  here  In  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  Stevens-Kassebaum  amendment 
helps  provide  a  more  realistic  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  minimize  in 
any  way  the  difficulty  that  was  experi- 
enced by  the  transportation  subcom- 
mittee. I  think  that  we  had  a  task  in 
which  there  was  no  way  it  could  be  re- 
solved In  a  proper  way.  If  you  look  and 
see  the  bill.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
chairman  said  that  we  are  $1.5  billion 
below  the  bill  of  about  a  year  ago.  So 
actually  we  are  considerably  below  in 
this  function,  and  I  know  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  the  subcommit- 
tee has  worked,  too.  to  try  to  reduce 
all  of  these  functions. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  I  would 
like  to  make,  though,  is  that  while  we 
talk  and  make  great  criticism  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's numbers  and  what  it  puts  in 
its  functions  are  simply  advisory  num- 
bers to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  simply  give  those  functional  re- 
quests in  an  effort  to  show  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  the  exercise  that 
we  went  through.  Those  numbers  ase 
not  binding  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  There  are  only  two  num 
bers  that  are  binding  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  out  of  the  entire 
budget  resolution.  Those  are  the 
bottom  line  numbers  that  have  to  do 
with  budget  authority,  and  the 
number  that  has  to  do  with  the  budget 
outlays— those  two  totals  Then  the 
task  passes  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  its  is  up  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  work  to  deter- 
mine what  their  crosswalk  will  be.  and 
how  they  will  divide  the  numbers  be- 
tween the  appropriate  subcommittees. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  this  Ls  where  we 
got  Into  a  problem  with  this  bill.  The 
vast  majority  of  those  In  the  Senate 
voted  for  the  low  budget  number.  We 
went  home  and  made  our  speeches 
stating  what  we  were  trying  to  do  to 
restrain  spending.  So  we  were  for  that 
low  budget  number.  Now  we  are 
having  to  deal  with  specific  programs. 

I  think  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee should  have  given  some  relief  to 
the  Transportation  Committee  by  put- 
ting us  into  this  kind  of  situation.  It 
was  tough  on  all  the  committees.  I  will 
say  that.  So  maybe  a  number  could 
ask  for  relief. 

But  when  you  see  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  In  some  of  the  areas  here, 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  Coast 
Guard  which  Is  that  operation  that 
basically  protects  our  shores,  saves  our 
lives  from  accidents  and  ship  distress, 
we  use  so  much  In  my  area  of  the 
State,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  been  so  helpful  In  trying 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  drug 
Interdiction  and  everything  that  we 
do,  we  have  an  agency  which  under 
any  event  Is  going  to  have  to  experi- 
ence great  cuts  In  this  bill.  Then  we 
have  the  FAA  when  we  now  see  we 
have  had  a  rash  of  air  traffic  accidents 
In  this  country.  And  we  know  that  the 
existing  faculties  and  the  existing  per- 
sonnel are  strained  to  the  limit,  if  not 
understaffed  and  then  we  are  talking 
about  having  to  make  cuts  In  the  FAA. 
We  have  drastic  cuts  In  the  bill  before 
us  now.  Whatever  we  do  to  try  to  re- 
solve this  question  and  get  this  budget 
down,  we  will  have  to  make  further 
cuts  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  going 
to  be  very  hard  to  do.  There  Is  a  letter 
which  many  know  at>out  with  a  large 
number  of  signatures  that  was  sent  In 
effect  saying  we  should  transfer  some 
of  the  moneys  from  the  defense  au- 
thorization for  capital  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  build  some  additional  ves- 
sels. 

Now  we  can  see  there  is  no  reason  to 
buUd  some  additional  vessels  if  we  are 
going  to  have  to  lay  up  vessels  that  we 
actually  have.  That  transfer  money 
that  we  were  talking  about  probably 
should  be  used  now.  or  we  should  seek 


that,  for  some  operating  funds  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  because  we  know  that 
without  some  kind  of  relief  we  are  ac- 
tually going  io  have  to  curtail  oper- 
ations. 

We  know  also  as  part  of  the  Defense 
authorization  bill  we  now  have  re- 
quired more  Coast  Guard  personnel  to 
serve  on  Navy  platforms  and  to  serve 
on  other  platforms  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  interdiction  in  the  drug  war. 

1  think  it  might  make  some  sense  if 
we  could  get  some  kind  of  transfer  or 
relief  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  come  out  of  here  with  what  will 
be  a  very  drastic,  across-the-board  cut 
in  a  number  of  these  agencies  and 
then  see  if  there  is  some  way  Oi  trying 
to  get  some  restoration  of  some  of 
that  money  for  the  Coast  Guard  and 
these  other  agencies  from  other  areas. 
I  think  it  is  a  difficult  task  that  we 
face.  It  Is  one  that  even  a  Solomon 
could  not  decide  because  no  matter 
how  you  decide  you  are  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  blood  on  the  floor,  given  the 
kind  of  agencies  that  we  are  working 
with.  But  it  is  one  that  I  think  we 
have  to  do  the  best  that  we  possibly 
can  with  today  and  see  how  we  can 
make  further  improvements  from 
there. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  P>resident.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Chiles. 

Let  me  say  In  reiterating  what  he 
said,  the  Budget  Committee  asked  us 
to  make  these  specific  cuts  In  all  of 
these  different  functions  the  Senator 
outlined.  We  made  those  cuts  and  they 
are  In  this  bill. 

Then  the  Budget  Committee  asked 
us  to  do  certain  things  with  the  FAA 
and  the  Coast  Guard,  which  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  done  and  in  the 
subcommittee  bill  we  were  even  re- 
sponsive to  that. 

But  the  Budget  Committee  also,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  pointed  out, 
said  that  we  were  to  make  these  un- 
specified cuts.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
we  need  relief  from  that  particular 
Issue,  relief  from  the  other  appropria- 
tions subcommittees. 

That  is  really.  Mr.  President,  the 
nub  of  our  problem  here  today,  be- 
cause we  did  make  these  cuts  In  these 
various  and  sundry  programs,  but  it  is 
the  unspecified  cuts  that  get  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  bill  as  it  now  stands  is 
$800  million  below  the  bill  as  it 
emerged  from  the  House.  The  House 
felt  it  was  in  compliance  with  the 
budget  resolution  over  there.  We  are 
$476  million  under  In  budget  outlays 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  need  to  get 
down  even  further  and  the  reduction 
in  Coast  Guard  and  FAA.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  had  we  been  allowed  the  fig- 
ures that  CBO  states  are  legitimate 
figures,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
another  $100  million  in  budget  outlay 
savings,  we  would  have  been  $400  mil- 


lion under  the  House  bill  without 
these  wTong-headed  amendments  to 
cut  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  FAA, 
which  were  forced  on  us  by  the  intran- 
sigence, shall  we  say,  of  those  who 
stand  by  the  figures  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee gave  this  subcommittee  in  its 
conference  report  even  though  they 
themselves  admit  those  figures  are  in 
error. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the 
floor  of  this  body  is  the  place  where 
we  correct  those  mistakes.  The  thing 
that  bothers  me  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  is  the  fact  that  everybody  seems 
to  say  that  those  figures,  even  though 
we  admit  they  were  made  in  error,  and 
even  though  they  should  have  been 
adjusted,  are  now  something  that  we 
have  to  see  carved  in  stone. 

If  they  are  carved  in  stone,  so  be  it, 
but  then  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  to  realize  that  they  are  going  to 
be  cutting  transportation  programs, 
whether  it  is  highway  programs  to  the 
extent  of  a  couple  billion  dollars,  or 
whether  it  Is  FAA  programs.  In  fact,  if 
the  amendment  we  have  seen  for  re- 
storing FAA  funds  and  Coast  Guard 
funds  is  adopted  and  accompanied 
then  by  a  general  cut  across  the  board. 
we  will  still  have  a  cut  of  $150  million 
in  FAA  below  what  we  need  in  an  area 
where  we  are  all  concerned  about  air 
safety. 

That  is  idiotic.  It  Is  wrong-headed.  It 
is  not  right  for  this  body  to  go  along 
with  that  kind  of  a  restriction  when 
we  repJize  it  was  done  In  the  dark  of 
the  night  by  a  bunch  of  conferees  who 
then  brought  it  back  to  this  floor  and 
ran  it  through  without  saymg  that  all 
of  the  specifics  that  have  been  debat- 
ed on  this  floor  were  now  thrown  out 
the  window  and  the  figures  were  Inop- 
erable. 

That  Is  what  we  are  faced  with 
today.  Mr.  President,  and  that  Is  the 
challenge  that  we  face. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  temporarily  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  84  1 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
841. 

On  page  18,  line  24.  strike  ■13.25O.0OO.0O0" 
and  insert  ■■12,750,OO0,OOO". 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr,  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  Is  a  ttxihnlcal 
correction.  It  changes  the  reported  bill 
to  reflect  the  committee's  action  to 
reduce  the  highway  obligation  ceiling 
from  $13,250  billion  to  $12,750  billion. 
I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chatee).  Is  there  further  debate? 


Mr  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  841)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  843 

Mr  ANDREWS  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, I  send  another  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr  An- 
drews] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
842. 

On  page  29,  line  10,  delete  the  word  "of" 
the  second  time  It  appears  and  Insert  the 
word  "or". 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  The  timend- 
ment  changes  the  word  of"  to  'or."  It 
corrects  a  typographical  error  In  the 
bill.  1  move  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The     amendment     (No      842)     was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  both  amendments. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  lay  'hat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  continue 
to  temporarily  set  aside  the  pending 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO,  843 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr  CHiua}. 
for  Mr  Eagltton.  Mr  Dantorth  Mr 
Wilson,  and  Mr  Cranston,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  843. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section 

"Sec.  The   Congress   disapproves  the 

proposed  deferral  D86-21  pertaining  to  the 
Urbsin  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
as  set  forth  In  the  message  of  October  1. 
1985.  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  This  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
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of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  propoeed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation." 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Eacleton  had  Intended  to  offer  this 
amendment,  but  he  Is  necessarily  away 
from  the  Senate.  The  amendment  Is 
also  cosponsored  by  Senators  Dan- 
roRTH,  Wilson  and  Cranston, 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  disapprove  the  proposed  defer- 
ral of  some  $223.6  million  in  funding 
for  new  start  rail  projects  in  five  cities 
which  Congress  authorized  last  year. 

The  cities  and  the  amounts  affected 
are  Los  Angeles,  $129  million;  Miami, 
$71.5  million;  San  Diego,  $11.3  mUUon; 
Jacksonville,  $1.8  million,  and  St. 
Louis.  $10  million. 

Mr  President,  this  proposed  deferral 
has  nothing  to  do  with  saving  money. 
The  administration  makes  it  clear  In 
Its  own  deferral  message  that  it  fully 
intends  to  obligate  the  same  $223.6 
million  for  other  transit  projects 
which  it  believes  have  more  merit.  The 
only  Issue  Involved  In  this  amendment 
Is  whether  Congress  or  the  bureau- 
crats at  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  are  going  to  set 
the  priorities  for  the  funding  of  new 
start  rail  projects.  After  thorough  de- 
liberation. Congress  made  Its  judg- 
ment. Some  people  In  the  administra- 
tion disagree  with  Congress  and  want 
to  set  congressional  directives  aside 
through  the  device  of  this  proposed 
deferral. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  point  out  that 
the  bill  before  us  contains  similar  ear- 
marks for  new  start  rail  projects  and 
section  322  of  the  bill  actually  requires 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration to  release  funds  previous- 
ly earmarked. 

To  fall  to  disapprove  this  proposed 
deferral  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
legislative  process  we  are  now  engaged 
in  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  Senator  Andrews. 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 
believe  he  agrees  with  me  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
accept  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  is  to  overturn  a  de- 
ferral request  sent  to  Congress  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985. 

The  request  would  have  denied  fund- 
ing for  cities  that  had  received  con- 
gressional earmarks  of  mass  transit 
new  start  funds.  The  request  would 
defer  a  total  of  $223.6  million  spread 
among  five  cities:  Los  Angeles.  $129 
million;  San  Diego.  $11.3  million;  St. 
Louis.  $10  million;  Jacksonville.  $1.8 
million;  and  Miami,  $71.5  million. 

I  feel  that  the  original  intention  of 
Congress  should  be  upheld  and  that 
the  release  of  these  funds  should 
occur,  assuming  that  each  applicant 


complies   with    all    necessary    Federal 
regulations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  843)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  set 
aside  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AXKm>lCENT  NO.  84  4 

(Purpose  To  clarify  certain  employment  re 
strtctlons  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  U.S.  Railway  Aasocla 
tlon.  laid  to  lengthen  the  term  of  such 
Chairman ) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Lau- 
tknberg]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
844. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  rs  follows: 

On  page  54.  insert  between  lines  8  and  9 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  326.  Section  201  of  the  Regional  RaM 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  711)  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  the  first,  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "freight" 
l)efore  "railroad";  and 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
by  striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof "1987" 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  the 
Northeast  Rail  Services  Act  of  1981, 
the  president  of  a  railroad  may  not 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Rail  As- 
sociation. USRA  serves  as  a  congres- 
sionally  created  overseer  of  Conrall. 
The  current  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Rail    Association    Board    is    Stephen 


Berger,  who  was  recently  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Port  Author 
Ity  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Berger  has  served  with  distinction  as 
USRA  Chairman. 

With  his  appointment  to  the  port 
authority  post,  Steve  Berger  technical- 
ly became  president  of  the  mass  tran 
sit  facilities  known  as  the  PATH 
system.  He  has  not  had.  nor  does  he 
have  today,  a  financial  relationship 
with  a  freight  railroad.  T'here  Is. 
therefore,  no  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween Mr.  Berger's  role  with  a  com- 
muter agency.  PATH,  and  a  freight 
railroad.  Conrall.  It  is  possible  that. 
absent  this  amendment,  the  Nation 
could  lose  the  services  of  Steve  Berger 
as  USRA  Chairman  on  a  purely  tech- 
nical point.  That  Is  my  reason  for  of- 
fering the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  no  public  purpose 
would  be  served  by  removing  Mr. 
Berger  from  his  post  at  this  time.  Con- 
gress will  soon  consider  Conrall  legisla- 
tion. During  this  period  of  time. 
USRA's  rolj  will  be  critical. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would 
clarify  the  prohibition  against  a  rail- 
road president  serving  on  the  USRA 
Board  by  placing  the  word  "freight" 
before  the  word  "railroad"  in  the 
USRA  statute.  In  addition,  my  amend- 
ment extends  the  term  of  Mr.  Berger 
from  December  31.  1985.  to  December 
31.  1987. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr,  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  good  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  our 
subcommittee,  is  acceptable.  The 
amendment  simply  provides  for  conti- 
nuity at  the  U.S.  Railway  Association 
[USRA]  considering  that  the  Conrall 
issue  is  still  unresolved. 

The  amendment  allows  for  the  exist- 
ing Chairman  of  USRA  to  remain  as 
Chairman  by  making  a  technical 
change  to  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1973. 

The  amendment  Is  necessary  to  clear 
up  any  apparent  conflict  of  Interest 
that  may  arise  because  of  the  existing 
Chairman  accepting  new  emplojTnent 
at  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey, 

I  Join  my  colleague  In  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Ie 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  (No.  844)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AlCENDMENT  NO.  84  5 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk.  This 
is  the  amendment  that  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Aw- 
ORrws]  proposes  an  smiendment  numbered 
845: 

On  page  50.  line  20.  strike  all  through 
page  51,  line  8. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by  ail 
parties  at  interest.  It  concerns  the 
highway  construction  matter  In 
Hawaii  that  was  inserted  in  the  bill  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoitye].  This  satisfactori- 
ly resolves  the  matter. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  my  colleague.  Senator  Staftord, 
today,  to  address  an  issue  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
The  H-3  highway  project  on  Oahu, 
vital  to  the  State's  transportation 
needs,  has  been  carefully  plsinned  by 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  over  the  past 
20  years.  This  planning  has  involved  a 
great  deal  of  environmental  mitigation 
with  extensive  coordination  being 
done  'ly  the  State  in  Its  simultaneous 
planning  of  the  highway  and  the  ad- 
joining park— a  park  which  in  fact  was 
created  by  this  highway  project. 

Despite  this  careful  coordination, 
however,  H-3  has  met  with  repeated 
judicial  delays  which  now  threaten  to 
hold  up  the  project  long  enough  to 
force  the  State  to  abandon  It  In  the 
face  of  1986  and  1990  deadlines  for 
Interstate  transfer  and  construction. 
Because  of  this  situation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  In  light  of  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  this  project  to  Hawaii's  trans- 
portation system,  I  requested  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee  to  Include  lan- 
guage in  the  fiscal  year  1986  DOT  bill 
which  would  exempt  the  project  from 
4(f)  requirements. 

I  have  been  In  contact  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Vermont, 
Senator  Stafford,  on  this  Issue  for  a 
number  of  months  now.  as  he  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  interstate  highway 
Issues.  I  have  Informed  him  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  legislation  which  is 
now  part  of  the  DOT  bill  and  my 
desire  to  get  It  approved  by  Congress. 
In  the  time  since  this  language  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 


him  further  and  he  has  expressed  to 
me  his  belief  that  this  issue  would 
more  appropriately  be  considered  by 
his  conunittee  rather  than  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  He  has  expressed  his 
willingness  to  provide  an  opportunity 
to  consider  this  problem  this  year,  as 
he  understands  the  time-sensitive 
nature  of  the  situation  and  the  signifi- 
cance it  has  for  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  certainly  understand  my  col- 
league's position  on  this  matter  and  I 
certainly  want  to  accommodate  hts 
concerns.  He  has  assured  me  that  he 
will  bring  this  issue  before  the  Envi- 
rormient  and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  make  sure  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
timity  to  resolve  this  problem  in  a 
timely  way.  and  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
surances of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Environment  and  I^ublic 
Works  Committee.  I  hereby  withdraw 
section  320. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  accommodating  my  con- 
cerns and  those  of  the  committee  in 
offering  to  withdraw  this  language, 

T  understand  Senator  Inouye's  con- 
cerns in  this  matter  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  highway  project  to  his 
State.  I  also  appreciate  the  time  con- 
straints this  project  faces.  Let  me 
assure  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  that 
I  will  bring  the  4(f)  issue  created  by 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cision before  the  committee  as  soon  as 
possible  this  year  so  this  issue  can  be 
resolved  In  a  timely  manner. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for  all  the 
members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  cannot 
say  to  my  friend  from  Hawaii  how  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  will 
view  the  4(f)  problem  H-3  has  encoun- 
tered. I  can  assure  him.  however,  that 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  discussion  and  timely  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue.  I  know  that  Senator 
Inouye  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee. 
Senator  Bentsen,  on  this  issue  for  a 
nvmiber  of  months.  Perhaps  at  this 
time  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  can  add 
a  perspective  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  this  issue  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii's  strong  support  for  the  H-3 
project.  I  also  understand  Senator 
Inocye's  concerns,  which  he  personal- 
ly expressed  to  the  committee  leader- 
ship when  he  brought  the  director  of 
Hawaii's  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  a  briefing  on  H-3  this  past 
February.  I  agree  that  the  H-3  issue 
would  best  oe  handled  by  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  I  want  to  extend  my  fullest  coop- 
eration in  getting  cormnittee  action, 
on  this  issue 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  certainly 
pleased  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee supports  me  in  this  matter. 


Mr.    ANDREWS.    I    appreciate    the 
Senator  from  Hawaii's  willingness  to 
accommodate       Senator       Stafford's 
wishes  in  this  matter.  I  supported  the 
Inclusion  of  the  H-3  language  in  the 
transportation  appropriations  bill,  as  1 
understand  the  importance  of  the  H-3 
problem  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
and  share  his  belief  that  it  needs  to  be 
addressed  forthwith,  I  am  pleased  that 
he    and    Chairman    Stafford     have 
worked  out   an  agreement    t«  act   on 
this    issue    in    the    Environment    and 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  accept 
the  withdrawal  of  the  language  from 
the  DOT  bill  based  on  that  agreement. 
Mr.    BENTSEN     Mr.    President,    I 
have  been  aware  of  this  issue  for  some 
time  now,  ar.d  I  am  aware  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii's  strong  support  for  the  H-3 
project.    I    also    understand    Senator 
iNOtryx's  concenxs.  which  he  personal- 
ly expressed  to  me  and  Senator  Staf- 
ford when  he  brought  the  Director  of 
Hawaii's   Department   of    Transporta- 
tion to  brief  us  on  H-3  this  past  Febru- 
ary, I  agree  that  the  H-3  issue  would 
best  be  handled  by  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee    and  I 
want  to  extend  my  fullest  cooperation 
in  getting  committee  action  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  in  assuring  my  dis- 
tinguishec  colleague  from  Hawaii  that 
1  will  do  all  I  can  to  assure  a  timely 

review  of  this  issue  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  845)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr  ANDREWS,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  thai  the  action  on 
amendment  No.  845  be  vitiated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

EXCEPTEE  COUMlTm  AMINDKIWT  KVtCTtD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  excepted 
committee  amendment  on  page  50. 
line  20.  to  page  51.  line  8.  section  320. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  committee  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 
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Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  84« 

(Purpose:  To  Implement  the  Admlnistra 
lion's  proposal  to  eliminate  Amtr&lt  subsl 
dies  In  FY  1986— saving  »616.0O0,0O0  In 
budget  authority) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmirzI  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong] for  himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire.  pro- 
poses am  amendment  numbered  846.  Begin- 
ning on  page  26.  line  11,  delete  through 
page  28,  line  IS. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  abolishes  Amtrak. 

Years  ago,  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body,  Sam  Elrvln,  said  that  the 
oldest  sin  is  doing  evil  hoping  good  will 
come  of  it. 

That  is  what  Amtrak  is.  The  people 
who  thought  up  the  idea  of  a  federally 
sponsored  and  subsidized  railroad  pas- 
senger service  really  thought  they 
were  doing  something  that  was  good. 
They  really  thought  it  was  for  the 
future  of  the  country.  They  really  had 
the  notion  that  what  this  country 
should  have  is  silver  bullets  criss-cross- 
ing America  carrying  hordes  of  passen- 
gers to  their  destination.  They  really 
believed  that  if  the  Federsd  Govern- 
ment Just  gave  a  little  seed  money,  a 
little  help  to  get  the  dam  thing  start- 
ed it  would  not  be  long  before  passen- 
gers would  be  flocking  to  Amtrak  serv- 
ice, that.  In  fact,  this  federally  subsi- 
dized railroad  service  would  not  have 
to  be  subsidized  for  long,  it  would  get 
back  on  its  feet,  and  that  If  they  would 
sort  of  refurbish  the  railroad  cars  and 
fix  up  the  roadbed  a  little  and  do  a 
little  advertising,  run  some  commer- 
cials on  the  radio,  and  what  not. 
before  long  things  would  be  humming 
down  at  Amtrak  and  they  would  be  In 
the  black. 

So  the  original  suggestion  was  that 
we  appropriate  about  $40  million  for 
Amtrak  and  it  would  not  be  long 
before  this  thing  would  be  a  paying 
proposition,  probably  be  given  back  to 
the  private  sector,  and  so  on. 

We  do  not  hear  that  story  anymore 
because  a  dozen  years  later  the  awful 
truth  has  become  obvious  to  everyone, 
and  that  Is.  this  thing  is  a  turkey,  it  is 
not  ever  going  to  be  profitable.  It  is 
not  ever  going  to  break  even.  It  is  not 


ever  going  to  pay  Its  own  way.  It  is  not 
ever  going  to  be  a  competitive  means 
of  transportation.  And  this  is  not  ever 
going  to  be  on  a  large  scale,  a  coast-to- 
coast  passenger  railroad  service. 

People  will  not  ride  it.  I  suppose  if 
we  can  imagine  that  if  it  were  free  we 
might  get  a  larger  number  of  people 
but.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  free  now  In 
the  sense  that  the  Government  pays 
well  over  half  the  cost  of  the  trip,  but 
people  will  not  ride  it. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  ride 
coast  to  coast,  say  from  Washington  to 
California  or  from  Washington  to  Col- 
orado or  from  Washington  to  Chicago 
when  they  can  ride  cheaper  on  an  un- 
subsidized  airplane  and  get  there  in  a 
couple  of  hours  or  3  hours  or  4  hours, 
instead  of  taking  a  couple  of  days  to 
do  it. 

The  answer  to  that  is  the  people 
who  wish  to  do  so  are  those  who  want 
to  travel  by  rail  and  want  the  experi- 
ence of  doing  so.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  been  all  over  the  country  on  the 
railroad.  It  is  a  great,  a  wonderful  way 
to  travel. 

I  brought  my  family  back  here  when 
I  was  elected  to  Congress  13  years  ago. 
We  came  back  on  the  railroad,  and  it 
was  Just  great.  There  were  my  wife 
and  I  and  my  two  children,  my  mother 
and  dad,  and  17  pieces  of  luggage.  It 
took  2  days.  It  was  a  once-ln-a-lifetinje 
experience.  It  is  something  that  I  do 
not  care  to  do  again.  In  fact.  I  venture 
to  say  there  is  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  traveled  for  long  dis- 
tances on  a  passenger  railroad  train  in 
a  dozen  years  or  more  except  as  a 
pleasure  trip,  except  to  see  the  beauty, 
for  example,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
through  Glenwood  Canyon  as  the 
train  pulls  out  of  the  canyon  and  goes 
to  Grand  Junction  and  out  West. 

I  think  there  Is  perhaps  a  market  for 
scenic  travel  by  passenger  railroad.  I 
think  that  is  great. 

What  I  object  to  and  what  this 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  Is  the 
notion  that  the  taxpayers  should  pay 
for  it.  If  there  is  enough  of  a  market 
to  keep  a  passenger  railroad  train 
going,  say  up  through  Glenwood 
Canyon  and  on  out  to  the  west  coast  1 
day  a  week.  1  day  a  month,  or  twice  a 
yesu-,  or  whatever  It  is,  I  say  fine.  Let 
the  private  enterprise  sector  put  up 
such  a  train  and  the  people  who  want 
to  ride  It  pay  for  It. 

What  I  do  object  to  is  the  notion 
that  people  who  will  never  use  Amtrak 
have  to  pay  taxes  year  after  year  to 
continue  to  sulwidlze  the  travel  which 
would  otherwise  be  by  airline  or  inner- 
city  motor  bus. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  Just  tick  off 
quickly  the  arguments  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  and  per- 
haps to  others. 

I  think  the  issue  is  well  known  to 
the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  want  to  delay 


the  discussion  of  it  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

First  of  all.  Amtrak  Is  expensive.  It 
started,  as  I  pointed  out,  with  a  $40 
million   appropriation.   We   have   now 
Invested  over  $12  billion,  and  we  are 
spending  even  in  this  bill  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
We  are  doing  so  notwlthstandir>-  !  r  • 
fact  that  the  actual  number  of  pa...!  : 
gers  is  declining  and  the  mileage  is  de- 
clining. 

Second.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Amtrak  really  serves  no  fundamental 
service.  There  Is  not  any  place  you  can 
go  to  or  come  from  on  Amtrak  that  is 
not  reasonably  well  served  by  alterna- 
tive modes  of  transportation.  Practi- 
cally all  such  destinations,  virtually  all 
of  them  are  served  by  more  than  one 
alternative  competing  mode  of  trans- 
portation. That  is  to  say,  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  by  inner-city 
motor  bus,  or  by  commercial  airline 
service.  There  are  a  handful  of  loca- 
tions that  only  have  one  alternative. 
That  is  to  say  the  highway  network. 

Senators  will  remember  we  debated 
that  a  few  months  ago  and  the  Senate 
decided  by  a  narrow  margin  not  at 
that  time  to  abolish  Amtrak,  and  one 
ol  the  things  that  was  thrown  up  was 
there  would  be  cities  left  without 
transportation. 

Honest  to  Pete,  we  sent  over  for  the 
list  where  those  cities  are  and  it  turns 
out  it  is  places  in  the  remote  far 
reaches  of  America  like  Rockvllle,  MD, 
suburban  Philadelphia,  places  from 
which  It  is  easy  to  get  around  by  car. 
or  for  that  matter  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  more  efficient  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  terminate  Amtrak  and 
send  everyone  where  they  want  to  go 
by  taxicab.  So  I  do  not  think  we  are 
really  providing  a  needed  service. 

Third.  I  wish  to  make  the  point  that 
this  is  not  a  service  or  a  subsidy  that 
goes  to  poor  people.  It  is  a  well-docu- 
mented fact  that  most  of  the  actual 
travel  which  is  subsidized  by  Amtrak  is 
for  the  affluent,  for  the  middle  class 
and  upper  middle  class. 

Fourth,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  would  be  some  surviving  passen- 
ger rail  service  in  this  country  even  if 
we  do  away  with  Amtrak.  I  do  not 
think  the  long-haul  trains  would  make 
It.  I  Just  do  not  think  there  is  enough 
of  a  market  to  sustain  that.  But  I  do 
happen  to  believe  there  is  enough  of  a 
mfirket  in  certain  selected  areas, 
Washington  to  New  York.  New  York 
to  Boston.  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
and  some  other  areas  like  that,  where 
a  free  enterprise  private  sector  passen- 
ger railroad  service  would  survive. 

I  wish  to  address  very  briefly  a  point 
that  should  be  reckoned  with  and  that 
Is  the  question  of  the  environmental 
costs  of  Amtrak  travel. 

One  of  the  original  motions  was  that 
Amtrak  was  somehow  more  environ- 
mentally sound  than  other  forms  of 


transportation,  and  I  will  direct  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  a  study  pro- 
duced by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  points  out  that  the  alter- 
native transportation  modes.  airplSLne 
and  bus.  are  productive  of  less  carbon 
monoxide,  particulates,  sulfur  dioxide, 
nitrous  oxide,  and  hydrocarbons,  ac- 
cording to  the  Environmental  Prolec 
tion  Agency.  They  produce  less  pollu- 
tion per  passenger  mile  than  do  the 
railroads. 

Finally,  before  I  yield,  let  me  Just 
debunk  in  advance  the  argument  that 
if  we  did  away  with  Amtrak  we  are 
going  to  be  the  only  major  country  in 
the  world  that  does  not  have  a  great 
passenger  railroad  system.  I  mean 
people  say  look  Japan  has  a  railroad 
system.  Surely  the  great  United  State.s 
of  America  should  have  a  passenger 
railroad.  France  has  it.  Germany  has 
It.  Europe  has  it.  Surely  we  can  have 
it.  also. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  superficially 
attractive  argimient,  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  two  things:  the  circum- 
stances of  Japan.  France,  and  Germa- 
ny are  quite  different.  First  of  all, 
they  are  densely  populated,  much 
.smaller  countries,  and  they  do  not 
have  a  well-developed  highway  net- 
work. The  analogy  of  Japan  to  the 
United  States  really,  except  in  terms 
of  national  pride,  is  not  a  comparison 
that  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  close  as  I  began 
by  saying  that  Amtrak  is  an  idea 
which,  though  well  Intenlloned.  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  has  failed 
to  meet  the  benchmark.s  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  Amtrak  originally  estab- 
lished. 

So  In  consideration  of  our  budgetary 
situation  and  as  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental equity  and  fairness.  I  believe 
this  Is  the  time  to  terminate  further 
subsidy  to  Amtrak. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made  a  very  cogent 
argument,  but,  unfortunately.  In  sev- 
eral Instances  he  has  overlooked  some 
other  issues.  I  am  not  arguing  this 
from  the  fact  that  it  Is  nice  to  ride  the 
train.  That  argument  has  been  used 
and  obviously  many  people  think  it  is 
because  20.8  million  people  annually 
ride  Amtrak. 

But  that  brings  up  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President.  In  the  Northeast 
corridor,  17,500  Individuals  ride 
Amtrak  dally.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
point  out  that  in  the  hearings  that  we 
had  on  this  issue,  and  they  were  ex- 
haustive hearings,  we  questioned  the 
FAA  to  ask  about  the  airport  impact 
in  New  York  and  Washington.  And 
they  candidly  admitted,  they  have  no 
answers.  They  have  done  no  study. 
They  have  no  contingency  plan  on 
what  would  happen  to  the  space  re- 
quirements for  those  airports  if  these 
17,500  people  moved  to  the  airways. 


nor  do  they  know  how  they  would 
handle  them  on  the  highways  which 
are  already  overcrowded. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  before  he  leaves 
that  point? 

Mr  ANDREWS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  believe  I  can 
see  his  concern  on  that  issue,  which  is 
an  obvious  area  of  concern,  and  I  l>e- 
lieve  I  can  respond.  The  Senator's 
point,  as  I  understand  it,  is  if  Amtrak 
were  abolished,  these  17,000  people 
who  ride  Amtrak  m  the  line  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  for  exam- 
ple, would  have  to  ride  other  forms  of 
transportation  which  are  already  over- 
crowded—highways or  the  airports. 

Let  me  just  tick  off  for  you  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  m  response  to  that 
concern,  which  is  an  actual  one.  First. 
of  the  17.000  people,  only  2.700  travel 
the  full  distance  between  Washington, 
DC.  and  New  York.  The  rest  are  pri- 
marily suburban  commuters;  that  is, 
from  New  York  to  New  Jersey,  Balti- 
more to  Washington,  and  so  on.  So 
that  would  not  add  much  to  the 
impact  at  either  end.  as  far  as  airports 
or  that  kind  of  thing. 

Second,  the  notion  of  17,000  passen- 
gers a  day  means  people  taking  round- 
trips,  so  the  total  really  is  half  of  that. 
Also,  they  are  spread  out  along  the 
whole  corridor. 

Third,  let  me  point  out  that,  while 
17.000  people  seems  like  a  lot.  there 
are  3  million  people  that  take  the  car 
or  bus  into  New  York  City  every  day. 
So  that  if  every  one  of  these  -iddition- 
al  people  went  by  car,  it  would  not  be 
an  insurmountable  problem. 

Fourth,  let  me  mention  that  Am- 
irak's  0W71  figures  indicate  that  32  per- 
cent of  Northeast  corridor  passengers 
will  go  by  bus.  which  means  about  100 
buses  will  be  needed  to  accommodate 
5.500  people.  Forty-eight  percent 
would  go  by  car.  according  to  Amtrak  s 
flgTires,  or  8,400  Sixteen  percent 
would  Ko  by  air,  and  that  would  be 
2,800  air  passengers.  That  would  be 
about  12  flights  daily  split  between 
the  six  Rirports  around  New  York  and 
Washington,  DC.  There  are  21.000 
empty  seats  daily  on  flights  In  the 
Boston-Washington.  DC,  corridor,  or 
about  40  percent  of  the  seats. 

So.  while  I  believe  the  concern  Is  a 
natural  one,  I  believe  that  the  actual 
figures  demonstrate  that  the  existing 
transportation  network  could  easily 
absorb  these  extra  passengers, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding, 
Mr,  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  the 
statistics  the  Senator  has  shared  with 
us. 

We  have  asked,  of  course,  the  ex- 
perts in  the  FAA  and  they  have  asked 
this  subcommittee  for  and  we  are 
funding  some  $31  million  in  this  bill 
for  additional  radar  capability  to  keep 
up  with  the  traffic  In  and  out  of  the 
New  York  terminal  area.  And  the  addi- 


tional load  of  12  flights  daily  will 
mean  a  half-hour  at  congested  Nation- 
al Airport. 

But  this  is  not  even  the  substance  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  get  into. 
We  have  diligently  tried  to  find  an- 
swers to  these. 

The  Senator  suggests  that  a  lot  of 
these  are  p>eopie  who  are  commuting. 
That  is  true.  But  the  Senator  also  re- 
alizes that  the  commuters  are  subsi- 
dized at  an  even  higher  rate  than 
Amtrak  passengers  are  subsidized.  So 
they  would  transfer,  probably,  from 
one  Government  prograrr.  into  an- 
other one,  notwithstandmg  the  fact 
that  if  we  cut  out  Amtrak,  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  we 
would  have  approximately  $2  billion  in 
liabilltiL'S  to  the  employees  of  Amtrak 
who  would  be  put  out  of  work. 

Let  me  also  point  out.  since  the  Sen- 
ator discussed  the  suosldy— and  there 
is,  indeed  and  in  fact,  a  $35  per-passen- 
ger  subsidy  which  the  Goverrunent 
picks  up  for  everyone  who  gets  on  an 
Amtrak  train— but  might  I  share  with 
the  Senator  the  fact  there  is  a  $37  per- 
passenger  Government  subsidy  for  ev- 
eryone who  goes  on  Etn  airplane. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Will  my  good 
friend  yield'' 

Mr.  ANDRE^^'S.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr,  ARMSTRONG.  Let  me  respond 
to  both  of  those  points. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  question  of  the 
labor  agreements,  Amtrak  negotiated 
a  labor  agreement  providing  up  to  6 

vears  of  salary 

"  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Will 
the  Senator  withhold? 
Mr,  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    We 
have  to  have  quiet  in  the  Chamber  so 
the  debate  of  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  may  be  heard. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG   Mr   President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Chair  for  establish- 
ing order,  because  this  is  an  Important 
point. 

The  chairman  is  correct  in  raising 
the  question  about  the  potential  shut- 
down costs  of  Amtrak.  I  do  want  to 
make  this  absolutely  clear.  Amtrak 
has  negotiated,  as  I  understand  it,  a 
labor  agreement  providing  up  to  6  full 
years  of  salary  for  employees  who  are 
furloughed,  and  the  potential  cost  is 
$2.5  billion. 

However,  these  are  not  liabilities  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  They  are  corpo- 
rate liabilities.  The  U.S.  circuit  court 
has  ruled  that  Amtrak  is  not  a  Gov- 
ernment agency.  If  Amtrak  were  abol- 
ished, labor  protection  costs  would  be 
funded  out  of  the  court -supervised  liq- 
uidation of  the  assets  in  full  or  in  part. 
So  we  are  not  responsible  for  that. 

Now.  even  if  we  were  and  even  If.  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  Congress  wished  to 
assume  that  responsibility— and  we 
might  well  do  that;  perhaps  we  ought 
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to— it  would  be  cheaper  than  going  the 
way  we  are  year  after  year. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  point  out  to  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  Colorado  that  even  that 
one  does  not  match  up  with  needs,  be- 
cause the  assets  of  Amtrak,  the  capital 
assets  of  Amtrak  consist  largely  of 
cars.  Outside  the  Northeast  corridor. 
Amtrak  does  not  own  the  track.  The 
Senator  knows  that  very  well.  And 
these  cars,  might  I  point  out,  cannot 
be  sold  in  Europe  because  they  are  too 
high  to  go  through  the  tunnel  struc- 
tures in  Europe.  So.  unless  you  can 
find  some  mass  transit  system  in  New 
York  City  or  Los  Angeles  that  can  use 
the  cars,  there  is  no  place  we  have 
been  able  to  find  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  am  Just  making  the  point 
that  that  is  not  an  obMgatlon  of  the 
Government,  but  that,  even  if  It  were, 
it  would  be  cheaper  than  going  on. 

Let  me  also  respond  to  the  point  the 
Senator  has  raised  about  the  PAA 
being  subsidized,  that  is  the  service 
provided  by  the  FAA  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  subsidizing  air 
travel.  I  believe  the  Senator  is  correct 
about  that  and,  at  the  right  time,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  to  look  at 
an  additional  tax  on  tickets  or  air- 
plane fuel  so  that  the  revenues  would 
be  Increased  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  PAA.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
more  defensible  for  nontravelers  to 
pay  the  co.-t  of  airplane  travel,  of  air 
controllers  and  of  the  other  things 
which  are  part  of  air  travel  costs,  than 
it  is  to  pay  the  Amtrak  costs. 

Now,  there  is  a  greater  tradition  in 
highways,  for  example,  of  user  pay- 
ment. The  motor  fuel  tax  pays  for  it, 
and  that  is  why  It  is  a  great  system.  I 
think  the  same  could  well  apply  in  air 
travel. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  pointing 
that  out. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  one  of  the 
few  purists  we  have  in  this  body.  He  is. 
indeed,  totally  on  track  and  on  target. 
The  Senator  wants  no  subsidies  for 
travel,  period,  and  that  is  a  totally 
honest  way  to  be. 

He  is  pointing  out  the  fact  that  per- 
haps down  the  line  we  ought  to  have 
user  fees  to  pay  for  the  $37  per  person 
charge  that  the  Government  absorbs 
in  business  tax  write-offs  of  airline 
passengers.  That  may  well  be  in  order 
and  it  is  totally  in  line  with  the  Sena- 
tor's longstanding  position. 

The  only  reason  I  brought  it  up  is 
the  fact  that  if  you  are  saying  that 
Amtrak  somehow  or  another  is  wrong 
because  there  Is  a  $35  subsidy  when 
the  other  means  of  transportation  has 
a  $37  per  person  subsidy,  we  ought  to 
bring  that  out  on  the  floor. 

And  if  we  are  addressing  both,  let  us 
address  both,  but  let  us  not  call  Just 
one  subsidy  bad.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 


long the  debate.  I  think  these  points 
are  well  known  by  our  colleagues. 

I  yield  my  time  because  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  who  co- 
sponsored  the  amendment  has  some 
comments  that  he  would  like  to  make. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  congratulate  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  on  this  amendment. 
Obviously,  I  think  there  Is  a  devastat- 
ing case  for  it.  The  Senator  is  clearly 
loaded  for  besu-  on  it  because  this  is  a 
most  meritorious  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  put  this 
amendment  in  perspective.  I  think  we 
should  realize  that  we  meet  here  today 
in  the  context  of  an  enormous,  enor- 
mous budget  deficit.  We  have  to  cut 
spending.  We  have  to  do  it.  We  have  to 
increase  taxes,  too.  in  my  view  but  we 
certainly  have  to  cut  spending.  There 
is  no  question  about  It.  The  Senate 
has  successfully  rejected  a  whole 
series  of  proposals  we  have  to  cut 
spending  over  the  last  few  days.  Here 
is  a  proposal  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  so  well  pointed  out  does 
not  hurt  the  people  who  are  most 
needy  in  our  country.  By  and  large,  It 
is  an  amendment  which  would  make  it 
slightly  less  convenient  for  people  who 
are  generally  affluent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armstrong 
amendment  accepts  the  President's 
proposal  to  end  Amtrak  subsidies. 
Amtrak  had  an  initial  goal  of  profit- 
ability, and  revitalizing  the  Nation's 
passenger  rail  system  was  originally 
authorized  by  Congress  on  a  2  year— 2 
year,  mind  you— trial  basis  as  a  for- 
profit  corporation.  Instead.  Amtrak 
just  since  1971  has  cost  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  almost  $9  billion,  and  the 
cost  projected  for  the  next  decade 
could  well  exceed  another  $8  to  $10 
billion. 

Let  me  ask  what  does  the  Nation  get 
for  this  massive  subsidy?  Let  me  ask 
what  proportion  of  the  Nation's  travel 
does  Amtrak  carry.  Just  guess.  Inner 
city  passenger  miles— does  it  account 
for  50  percent?  No.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent? No.  Maybe  10  oercent?  No.  Less? 
Less  than  10  percent?  You  bet.  How 
about  5  percent?  Even  less?  Two  per- 
cent? Less.  One  percent?  No.  Amtrak 
accounts  for  one-qututer  of  1  percent. 
Mr.  President— one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent—of inner  city  passenger  miles. 

This  is  what  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' bills  have  bought  in  Amtrak.  Pteic- 
tlcally  nothing,  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent. How  many  passengers  have  pa- 
tronized Amtrak's  stations  each  day? 
Five  or  six  hundred?  No.  Fifty?  No.  At 
44  percent  of  the  Amtrak  stations,  less 
than  10  passengers  per  day  board  the 
train. 

Mr.  President.  10  passengers  per  day 
would  not  keep  a  one-cab  taxi  stand  in 
operation:  10  passengers  a  day.  and  in 
two-thirds  of  the  stations  less  than  25 
passengers  board  trains. 


The  usual  vision  of  a  passenger  train 
carrying  several  hundred  passengers 
Just  is  not  true  with  Amtrak.  These 
are  passenger  trains.  You  have  to  have 
a  locomotive,  you  have  to  have  a  car, 
you  have  to  have  a  conductor,  you 
have  to  have  people  to  operate  the  lo 
comotive.  and  very  often  they  carry 
one.  two.  three,  or  four  passengers. 

The  average  passenger  on  that 
highly  subsidized,  but  not  well-used 
system  is  not  the  elderly  or  poor,  but 
middle-  or  upper-income  individuals. 
For  example.  55  percent  of  the  North- 
east corridor  passengers  in  1983  had 
Incomes  above  $30,000.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  important  to  compare  that  to  the 
figure  that  shows  that  only  about  28 
percent  of  the  general  population  in 
1983  had  income  above  $30,000.  A  high 
percentage  of  Amtrak  passengers  were 
found  to  be  on  business  travel  or  com- 
muting to  work.  On  some  routes,  the 
subsidy  cost  per  passenger  Is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  a  bus  or  airplane 
ticket.  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  Congress  to  end  Amtrak 
service  on  some  routes  and  buy  all  the 
passengers  bus  or  airplane  tickets. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator  from  North 
DsJcota.  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, pointed  out  that  the  argument 
that  this  Is  going  to  overload  our  air- 
ports or  put  a  burden  on  our  highways 
or  our  buses  is  ridiculous  because,  as 
he  points  out  in  one  of  the  most  heavi- 
ly traveled  areas,  between  New  York 
and  Washington.  40  percent  of  the 
seats  are  empty  on  the  average.  And  as 
I  would  like  to  point  out.  too.  only 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  inner 
city  passenger  miles  are  operated  by 
Amtrak.  I  think  one  figure  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  brought 
up  was  that  17.000  people  travel  on 
that  Amtrak  route  he  discussed.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  pointed  out 
that  compares  with  3  million  people 
who  travel  by  plane,  by  bus.  and  by 
car  between  these  cities.  It  is  absolute- 
ly a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  President,  while  service  is  desira- 
ble and  economically  profitable,  as  I 
say  other  modes  of  transportation  will 
certainly  pick  up  the  slack  left  by 
ending  Federal  subsidies  by  Amtrak. 
and  services  will  be  provided  by  rail, 
bus.  or  air  without  overloading  them 
in  any  way.  In  fact,  buses  serve— this  is 
a  figure  that  I  think  all  of  us  should 
ponder— 14.000  communities  In  the 
Nation.  How  many  does  Amtrak  serve? 
Does  it  serve  anything  like  14.000? 
Does  it  serve  10.000?  No.  5.000?  No. 
1.000?  No.  Amtrak  serves  only  531. 
Amtrak  serves  631  compared  to  14.000 
served  by  buses.  So  If  we  are  talking 
about  small  communities  being  affect- 
ed by  this,  the  fact  is  that  the  small 
communities  by  and  large  are  Infinite- 
ly better  served,  many,  many  times 
more  served,  something  like  28  times 


more  likely  to  be  served  by  buses  than 
by  Amtrak. 

Finally,  nothing  will  prevent  States 
and  localities  from  subsidizing  these 
areas  desiring  service  which  cannot  be 
economically  justified.  As  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  pointed  out.  if  we  still 
feel  that  in  those  heavily  traveled 
parts  of  our  country  between  great 
centers,  if  it  seems  economical  tc  have 
a  rail  line,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  States  and  the  localities  from  han- 
dling it. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  place  In  the 
country  that  would  be  more  concerned 
with  this  than  New  York  City  because 
New  York  City  uses  Amtrak  probably 
more  than  any  other  city  in  the  coun 
try.  I  think  all  of  us  realize  there  are 
few  papers  in  the  country  that  have  a 
greater  prestige  than  the  New  York 
Times,  or  a  greater,  more  objective 
and  more  competent  view  in  these 
areas  than  the  New  York  Times  has. 
You  may  disagree  with  the  New  York 
Times,  but  they  certainly  are  not 
afraid  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  a  service  when  the  serv- 
ice is  necessary.  What  does  the  New 
York  Times  say  on  this?  Just  3  days 
ago  the  New  York  Times,  in  an  editori- 
al, said  the  following:  "What  Congress 
■says  it  wants  Is  lo  balance  the  budget 
by  1991.  What  does  Congress  do?  Well 
take  Amtrak.  Created  14  years  ago'- 
ihis  is  the  New  York  Times  speaking- 
on  a  2-year  trial  to  see  if  it  could  op- 
erate profitably,  Amtrak  has  needed 
close  to  $49  billion  In  subsidies  so  far. 
President  Reagan,  proposed  ending 
the  subsidy  this  year— a  sensible 
move." 

That  is  not  a  conservative  publica- 
tion. This  is  the  New  York  Tlmes-'a 
sensible  move.  Instead.  Congress' 
budget  resolution  directed  a  15-per- 
cent cut.  That  cut  would  have  reduced 
the  appropriations  to  $477  million.  Six 
weeks  later  the  House  a^^tually  appro- 
priated $604  million.  Then  it  passed  a 
separate  authorization  bill  saying  in 
effect  if  that  is  not  enough  to  keep  the 
system  service  and  maintenance  at 
substantially  the  same  levels  as  before, 
keep  spending.  And  now  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  voted 
$616  million."  This  is  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  President.  The  New  York 
Times  concludes  "With  a  few  more 
cuts  like  thosG.  Amtrak  will  be  sitting 
pretty.  Does  this  Congress  seriously 
believe  that  a  balanced  budget  law 
would  actually  balance  the  budget? 
Not  if  Congress  has  anything  to  do 
with  It." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  severe  and 
sensible  challenge  by  what  I  think  is 
probably  our  Nation's  greatest  news- 
paper. It  is  certainly  a  paper  that  all 
of  us  recognize  does  its  very  best  to  get 
the  information  necessary  to  speak 
with  authority  and  honesty  on  issues 
of  this  kind. 

I  hope  Members  of  Congress  will 
adopt  this  amendment,  although  we 


recognize  it  is  very,  very  hard  to  cut 

thi.s  kind  of  appropriation  for  so  many 
communitie.s  in  all  of  our  States  which 
have  a  few  Amtrak  employees  That  is 
what  they  care  about,  and  that  is  what 
they  will  vote  on. 

It  is  something  that  we  should  have 
the  will  to  do.  recognizing  our  current 
conditions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  noncontroversial  amendment 
which  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
I  wonder  if  the  manager  would  permit 
the  pending  amendment  to  be  set 
a.side  briefly 

Mr  ANDREWS.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
that,  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  let  me  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Arm- 
strong amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside  so  that  I  might  proceed  with  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  84  7 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  a  partial  transfer  of 
the  authority  of  the  Maine-New  Hamp- 
shire Interstate  Bridge  Authority  lo  the 
States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire) 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  CMr.  Mitchhx]. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  HuMPHRnr.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  847. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
On  page  54.  after  line  8.  Insert: 
Sec.  .  That  the  Act  approved  July  28. 
1937  (50  Stat.  535),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  the  first  paragraph  thereof,  "and  ap- 
proaches thereto"  and  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  "The  SUtes  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  are  authorized  to  assume  all 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operational 
authority  over  the  approach  roads  and 
grade  separation  structures  In  their  respec- 
tive areas.  As  provided  In  Maine  Private  and 
Special  Law,  Chapter  38.  1985,  and  New 
Hampshire  Statutes.  Chapter  415.  1985,  the 
respective  SUtes  shall  require  the  Author- 
ity to  provide  Authority  funds  for  capital 
Improvements.". 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
late  June,  both  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire enacted  ideniicAl  bills  regarding 
the  Maine-New  Hamp-shire  Interstate 
Bridge  Authority  ilBA]  These  meas- 
ures require  congre.ssionai  ratification 
in  order  to  be  implemented  This 
amendment,  which  I  have  sponsored 
with  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire Senator  Hcmphritv.  would  ac- 
complish this  The  measure  has  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  F*ublic  Works,  and  has 
previously  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  It  would  require  no  additional 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

The  IBA  was  created  by  an  act  of 
Congress  m  1937  to  oversee  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation 
of  a  toll  bridge  and  approach  roads  be- 
tween Kitlery.  ME.  and  Portsmouth. 
NH.  ThLs  facility  presently  constitutes 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"U.S.  Route  1  Bypass  connecting  Kit- 
tery  and  Portsmouth,  and  provides  the 
only  rail  service  to  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard. 

The  discontinuEnce  of  tolls  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  1972,  combined  with  limdted 
revenues  derived  'rom  interest  on  the 
IBA  endowment  account  and  high  in- 
flation in  the  last  decade  have  forced 
the  authority  to  delay  or  cancel  .sever- 
al capital  improvement  projects  for 
the  facility.  As  a  result,  the  entire  fa- 
cility Is  experiencing  increasingly 
rapid  deterioration. 

A  task  force  comprised  of  represent- 
atives from  both  State  transportation 
agencies  analyzed  the  mandate,  oper- 
ation and  viability  of  the  IBA.  It 
found,  after  assessing  numerous  alter- 
natives over  the  past  2  years,  that  the 
IBA  cannot  financially  carry  out  lU 
mandate.  The  authority  needs  the  as- 
sistance of  both  Stales  and  their  avail- 
able Federal  funds  in  order  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  transportation  services 
for  the  shipyard  and  for  vehicles  uti- 
lizing the  bypass.  The  State  and  Fed- 
eral bills  would  provide  them  assist- 

{LnC6. 

The  Federal  legislation  would  consti- 
tute an  amendment  to  the  original 
1937  compact  as  ratified  by  Congress. 
No  additional  funds  are  necessary  to 
support  this  legislation  as  the  pro- 
posed realignment  of  responsibilities 
will  be  funded  by  a  combmation  of  au- 
thority assets  and  currently  allocated 
Federal  highway  funds. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  act 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

First,  transfer  ownership  of  the  ap- 
proach roadways  and  grade  separation 
structures— underpasses,  overpasses,  et 
cetera— to  the  respective  State  trans- 
portation agencies; 

Second,  allow  each  State  to  channel 
available  Federal  aid  primary  highway 
fimds  to  the  transferred  portion  of  the 
fswillty  for  capital  improvements  and 
rehabilitation; 
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Third,  require  the  authority  to  fund 

the  non- Federal  share  of  such  capital 

Improvements  axid  rehabilitation  when 

deemed    necessary    by    the    authority 

and    engineering     representatives    of 

both  States; 

Fourth,  continue  the  authority's  ob- 
ligation for  the  main  bridge  structure 
as  well  as  the  roadway  and  railway  fa- 
cilities presently  on  the  structure; 

Fifth,  transfer  authority  employees 
to  Maine  or  New  Hampshire's  trans- 
portation agency,  thus  providing  com- 
parable wages  and  benefits;  and 

Sixth,  transfer  authority  equipment 
presently  used  on  the  facility  to  the 
representative  State  transportation 
agencies. 

To  summarize.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  merely  provide  the 
required  congressional  ratification  for 
the  Maine-New  Hampshire  Interstate 
Bridge  Authority.  This  has  previously 
been  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  would 
require  no  additional  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, I  understand,  has  been  cleared  by 
Senators  Stafford,  Symms,  Bentsen. 
and  BuRDicK  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. Environment  and  Public 
Worlts. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  partial  transfer 
of  the  authority  of  the  Maine-New 
Hampshire  Interstate  Bridge  Author- 
ity to  the  States  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
asic  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league. Senator  Cohen,  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  847)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S46 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  pending  business  the  Armstrong- 
Proxmlre  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  case  has  been  well  proven. 
I  am  prepared  to  vitiate  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  if  the  managers 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, or  I  am  ready  to  go  to  a  rollcaU 
vote. 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  What,  might  I  ask 

my  good  friend 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  intention  of  accepting  tlie 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
prepared  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Peruisyivania  wants  to  speak  to 
it.  We  thought  he  might  be  here  mo- 
mentarily. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  realize  other  Senators  wanted 
to  address  the  question. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  rise  and  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  elimination  of  funding  for  Amtrak. 
The  $616  million  for  Amtrak  con- 
tained in  this  bill  already  represents  a 
10-percent  cut  from  the  1985  appro- 
priation. This  is  the  maximum  cut 
that  Amtrak  can  take  amd  still  main- 
tain its  important  operations.  The  cut 
that  Amtrak  took  already  represents  a 
major  contribution  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

This  body  also  agreed  to  the  $616 
million  figure  in  the  budget  resolution 
process.  The  debate  had  taken  place 
and  it  was  decided  that  Amtrak  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  its  services.  My 
colleagues  are.  In  this  amendment,  at- 
tempting to  take  us  back  to  that 
debate. 

The  appropriations  sutcommlttee 
and  full  committee  saw  fit  to  maintain 
this  funding.  They  saw  the  vital  serv- 
ice that  Amtrak  provided.  We  cannot 
accept  this  cut. 

Preservation  of  Amtrak  s  passenger 
service  is  a  matter  of  great  national 
importance.  It  provides  vital  services 
for  the  entire  Nation,  particularly  for 
the  populous  eastern  seaboard.  With 
its  elimination,  traffic  will  be  snarled 
all  over  the  east  coast,  with  highways 
jammed  and  airports  clogged.  It  would 
become  impossible  for  traffic  to  get 
through  the  Baltimore  Harbor 
Tunnel.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  Senate  might 
have  difficulty  getting  a  quorum. 

The  elimination  of  Amtrak  will  also 
have  serious  economic  implications  na- 
tionwide. Amtrak  presently  employs 
some  25.0OG  people  in  44  States,  and  In 
1984.  contributed  $1.4  billion  to  our 
economy  through  Its  payroll  and  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services.  During 
1984.  Amtrak  remained  the  sixth  larg- 
est transportation  company  in  the 
country. 

In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1984.  Amtrak  employed  3.242  residents 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $85.5  mil- 
lion. Amtrak  contributed  another  $76 
million  to  Pennsylvsuila's  economy 
through  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  in  1984. 

Amtrak's  passenger  service  plays  a 
vital  role  In  our  intercity  transporta- 
tion network  and  Amtrak's  sustained 
progress  in  Improving  its  service  and 
reducing  its  dependence  on  Federal 


funds  shows  that  continued  Federa. 
support  will  pay  great  dividends  In  th* 
long  run.  Amtrak's  current  fundlnK 
level  of  $684  million  is  the  lowest  sine* 
fiscal  year  1977.  In  1986.  Amtrak  ex 
pects  to  cover  at  least  60  percent  of  it- 
costs  through  revenues,  compared  t( 
48  percent  Just  4  years  ago. 

Amtrak's  capital  plant,  assembled 
almost  entirely  with  Federal  funds,  i 
now  worth  some  $3.1  billion.  Salvagf 
value  on  these  assets— rail  line,  sta 
tions.  maintenance  facilities,  and  th' 
like— will  be  minimal  if  all  intercitv 
rail  passenger  service  is  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  the  investment  of  th> 
Federal  Government,  many  State.'- 
have  made  capital  expenditures  that 
total  more  than  $100  million  In  order 
to  support  and  enhance  passenger 
service  within  their  borders.  This  in 
vestment  will  be  lost  if  Amtrak  Lv 
phased  out. 

Amtrak  currently  carries  20  million 
passengers  each  year.  The  total  elimi 
nation  of  rail   passenger  service  will 
leave  many  communities,  particularly 
in  the  more  sparsely  settled  areas  of 
the  country,  without  any  common  car 
rier    passenger    trsuisportation.    Even 
travelers  that  count  on  other  modes  of 
transportation    under    normal    condi 
tions    find    they    must     depend    on 
Amtrak  In  the  event  of  weather  emer 
gency  or  labor  strikes. 

Among  the  major  cities  between 
Washington  and  New  York.  Amtrak 
trains  carry  almost  18,000  people  dally 
or  60  percent  of  the  total  air /rail  rid 
ership.  Elimination  of  Amtrak  service 
In  the  Northeast  corridor  will  add  to 
air  congestion  and  will  ultimately  re 
quire  billions  of  dollars  In  additional 
Federal  Investment  for  airport  and 
highway  construction. 

Amtrak's  Northeast  corridor  is  also 
used  by  Conrall  freight  trains  and 
commuter  rail  trains.  If  Amtrak  Is 
eliminated,  Conrall  and  the  commuter 
agencies  will  have  to  absorb  $116  mil 
lion  in  additional  costs  to  sustain  their 
own  operatioiis  on  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor. 

The  elimination  of  funding  for 
Amtrak  would  trigger  a  $2.1  billion 
Amtrak  liability  for  labor  protection 
agreements,  which  provide  up  to  6 
years  full  salary  for  employees  who 
are  furloughed.  Neither  the  Govern 
ment  nor  the  public  would  derive  tmy 
benefit  in  service  or  value  from  these 
payments. 

State  and  local  governments  are 
unable  or  unlikely  to  pick  up  Amtrak 
rail  passenger  service.  If  they  do,  costs 
will  still  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer  but 
with  reduced  service  because  Amtrak's 
current  contracts  allow  for  more  fa- 
vorable operating  agreements  than 
outside  parties  could  hope  to  negoti- 
ate. 

The  private  sector  will  not  pick  up 
lost  Amtrak  service,  as  confirmed  by 
Transportation     Secretary     Elizabeth 


Dole  on  April  23.  The  cost  of  doing  so 
in  competition  with  publicly  subsi- 
dized air  and  highway  transportation 
would  be  prohibitive. 

The  effective  elimination  of  Amtrak 
will  result  In  serious  adverse  economic 
consequences  to  the  Nation  in  terms 
of:  Loss  of  nvestment,  loss  of  income 
to  equipment  and  supply  contractors 
with  Amtrak,  loss  of  rail  passenger 
service,  and  loss  of  jobs  along  with  the 
strain  on  the  railroad  retirement 
system. 

When  these  costs  and  consequences 
are  considered,  it  is  clear  that  the  far 
better  choice  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  providing  support 
to  Amtrak. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senators  from  Colorado 
and  Wisconsin. 

I  do  so  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  a  project  on 
which  I  have  been  working  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Stan  Parris  as 
well  as  State  and  local  officials  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  had  the  misfortune  to 
find  themselves  on  1-95  or  1-395  in 
northern  Virginia  during  peak  rush 
hours,  but  those  who  have  are  painful- 
ly aware  of  the  volume  of  traffic  car- 
ried by  that  facility. 

1-95  and  1-395  are  being  used  to  ca- 
pacity during  peak  hours,  in  the  morn- 
ing inbound  and  the  afternoon  out- 
bound the  road  is  Jammed. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  way  to 
expand  the  facility— this  road  has  as 
many  lanes  as  it  Is  ever  going  to  have 
and,  Mr.  President,  northern  Virginia 
is  growing. 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  all  the 
cars  that  will  come  with  this  growth? 

I  know  that  this  problem  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  northern  Virginia  area- 
there  are  metropolitan  areas  all  over 
our  Nation  that  find  themselves  In 
similar  situations. 

This  Is  where  Amtrak  can  be  help- 
ful. 

We  in  Virginia  have  been  working 
with  Amtrak  to  find  a  solution  to  com- 
muter traffic  problems. 

We  have  proposed  that  a  train  now 
being  operated  at  a  loss  by  Amtrak  be 
used  as  a  commuter  rail  system  be- 
tween Helpful,  VA,  and  Union  Station 
in  Washington,  DC. 

The  responsibility  for  operating  cost 
will  be  borne  by  not  only  the  fare  box 
but  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  will  be  served  by  the 
system. 

This  is  an  alternative  that  could  be 
employed  by  many  metropolitan  areas 
with  traffic  problems  similar  to  the 
one's  we  have  in  northern  Virginia. 

These  localities  can  use  existing  in- 
frastructure to  move  people  without 
constructing  expensive  new  mass 
transportation  systems  when  the  ex- 


pansion of  roadways  is  no  longer  feasi- 
ble. 

We  have  reached  that  point  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

However,  this  option  will  no  longer 
exist  should  the  amendment  of  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  and  Wiscon- 
sin prevail. 

We  have  substantially  cut  Amtrak 
subsidies  in  this  legislation  already. 

If  we  totally  eliminate  Amtrak  we 
will  continue  to  add  traffic  to  our  al- 
ready overburdened  highways. 

If  we  can  expand  our  commuter  rail 
concept  not  only  in  northern  Virginia 
but  to  other  high  traffic  areas  as  well. 
Amtrak  will  have  a  new  revenue  serv- 
ice—the commuters  and  their  State 
and  locid  governments. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  proper 
course  that  will  result  in  removing 
cars  from  our  roads  and  aggravation 
from  traffic  jam  bound  commuters. 

It  will  also  result  In  Increased  eco- 
nomic development  and  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  States  and  localities. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  to 
abolish  Amtrak. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  heard  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Simpson,  relate 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  native 
Wyoming  bird,  the  sage  chicken,  with 
the  action  or  inaction  of  the  Senate. 
Today,  I,  too.  would  like  to  equate  a 
well  known  characteristic  of  Wyo- 
ming's most  familiar  symbol— the 
cowboy— and  his  knack  for  telling  a 
story  with  Amtrak's  continuing  pench- 
ant for  stretching  the  facts  and  selling 
Congress  a  fiscal  year  1986  budget  bill 
of  goods. 

Mr.  FYesident.  the  cowboy  has  long 
been  known  for  his  ability  to  spin  a 
tall  tale,  especially  about  the  speed  or 
endurance  of  his  trusty  horse.  And.  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
Amtrak's  so-called  Iron  Horse  pulled 
out  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  about  2V<j 
years  ago.  As  a  consequence  of  this  de- 
cision, the  citizens  of  Wyoming  have 
no  train  service  at  all,  but  continue  to 
subsidize  Amtrak's  service  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  a  so-called  val- 
uable public  service  worthy  of  all  tax- 
payers hard-earned  money. 

While  providing  no  service  whatso- 
ever. Amtrak  keeps  coming  back  to  the 
State  to  add  insult  to  livJury.  During 
this  year  alone.  Amtrak  sped  through 
Wyoming  without  stopping  to  pick  up 
passengers  some  27  times  because  of 
mud  slides,  snow  slides,  high  water,  or 
track  washouts  on  its  more  scenic 
route  through  the  Rocky  Mountains 
of  northern  Colorado.  But,  what  is  far 
worse,  Mr.  President,  is  the  cover  of 
the  brochure  Amtrak  Is  presently 
using  for  its  Amtrak's  RailAmerica 
Tours  West"  tourist  package. 

This  latest  publicity  stunt  convinces 
me  there  has  been  and  never  will  be  a 
cowboy  with  boots  high  enough  or 
steed  fast  enough  to  compete  with  the 


tale  Amtrak  attempts  to  spin  about  its 
own  "Iron  Horse'  as  it  is  presently  de- 
picted speeding  through  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park.  Since  Amtrak  re- 
fuses to  come  anywhere  into  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  because  of  our  lack  of 
spectacular  scenery,  it  is  particularly 
ironic,  not  to  mention  the  height  of 
h>T)ocrisy,  that  the  corporaiion  chose 
one  of  Wyoming's  most  famous  and 
more  beautiful  mounttdn  ranges  to 
promote  its  tourist  service  through  the 
West.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
this  superimposed  train  speeding 
through  this  national  park  would  end 
up  sinking  in  one  of  the  park's  most 
beautiful  lakes— Jeruiy  Lake— where  a 
speeding  boat  is  not  even  permitted, 
let  along  a  speeding  locomotive! 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1986 
DOT  appropriations  bill  is  about  $2 
billion  over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, and  close  to  $700  hundred  mil- 
lion of  that  amount  is  for  the  continu- 
ation of  Amtrak.  That  is  why  I  cospon- 
sored,  and  voted  for  Senator  Arm- 
strong's amendment  to  discontinue 
this  subsidy.  Our  country  can  no 
longer  afford  to  financially  underwrite 
a  tourist  service  cloaked  as  a  public 
service  which  refuses  to  serve  all  of 
America's  traveling  public.  More  im- 
portantly, what  is  the  point  of  passing 
an  amendment  such  as  Gramm- 
Rudman,  which  requires  a  balanced 
budget  by  1991.  if  Congress  does  not 
have  the  courage  and  conviction  to 
begin  making  those  difficult  choices 
right  now? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corp.,  often 
referred  to  as  Amtrak.  has  served  the 
Nation  well  since  its  creation  in  1971.  I 
want  to  strongly  state  my  opposition 
to  any  funding  reduction  below  the 
$616  million  recommended  for  fiscal 
year  1986  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  le- 
gitimate and  vital  role  In  meeting  the 
transportation  needs  of  this  country,  a 
role  that  has  long  been  recognized. 
During  World  War  II.  one  area  of 
major  concern  to  General  Elsenhower 
was  the  lack  of  a  network  of  highways 
to  reach  from  one  end  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other  on  which  to  move 
troops  and  supplies.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  General  Elsenhower's  first 
actions  when  he  became  President  was 
to  propose  the  Interstate  Highway 
system.  Thus,  the  Interstate  Highway 
system  was  established,  recognizing 
the  need  for  such  a  network  z^  vital  to 
the  national  security.  Likewise,  the 
Federal  Government  has  recognized 
its  role  in  transportation  in  pro%-iding 
support  to  our  air  traffic  control 
system. 

Just  as  highways  and  air  travel  are 
essential  to  our  national  transporta- 
tion system  and  our  national  security, 
so  is  our  rail  transportation  system. 
Indeed,  Congress  recognized  the  role 
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of  the  Federal  Govenuuent  and  the 
Importance  of  rail  service  when 
Amtrak  was  established. 

Amtrak  has  been  working  closely 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  as  well  as  with  the 
Army's  logistics  staff  at  the  Pentagon 
to  develop  plans  for  mobilization  in 
the  case  of  a  national  emergency. 
Amtrak  could  make  available,  on  im- 
mediate notice.  75  percent  of  its  total 
capacity  and  within  48  hours,  all  of  its 
capability  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
military  in  moving  troops,  supplies  or 
to  move  citizens  should  evacuation  of 
an  area  become  necessary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  "traffic  Jams"  material- 
ize during  a  national  emergency  as 
predicted,  the  railroads  may  be  the 
only  practical  way  to  move  troops  and 
supplies.  Should  Federal  support  be 
withdrawn  from  Amtrak,  trackage 
would  tall  Into  disrepair  and  conse- 
quently, even  If  rail  cars  were  avail- 
able, we  would  no  longer  have  the 
trackage  or  manpower  to  operate 
trains. 

Amtrak  carries  20  million  passengers 
per  year.  Many  of  its  passengers 
prefer  the  train  over  all  other  forms  of 
transportation:  to  others,  the  train  is 
the  only  form  of  Transportation  avail- 
able. Of  the  over  500  communities 
Amtrak  serves,  52  communities  have 
no  bus  service  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  another  161  communities, 
which  Amtrak  serves,  that  will  not 
have  air  service  should  the  essential 
air  service  subsidy  be  terminated. 

Further,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
affordable  transportation  alternatives 
for  rural  America.  Rail  passenger  serv- 
ice is  a  vital  link  In  our  transportation 
infrastructure.  To  disrupt  rail  passen- 
ger service  would  only  hurt  rural 
America,  which  has  already  suffered 
from  the  loss  of  air  and  bus  service 
since  the  deregulation  of  those  indus- 
tries. If  Amtrak  service  is  severely  cur- 
tailed, what  are  the  alternatives?  The 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  that 
it  had  no  alternative  plans  to  deal 
with  the  influx  of  commuter  traffic  in 
the  Northeast  Corridor  were  rail  serv- 
ice to  be  disrupted.  F\irther,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  testified 
that  it  had  no  alternative  plans,  and 
indeed,  no  role  in  insuring  bus  trans- 
portation for  those  communities  that 
would  no  longer  be  served  by  Amtrak. 

It  is  worth  repeating  that  Amtrak 
serves  20  million  Americans.  Including 
more  than  55.000  West  Virginians. 
Many  of  the  people  served  by  Amtrak 
are  either  elderly,  poor  or  from  rural 
areas.  I  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  In  our 
best  interests  as  a  Nation  to  terminate 
funding  for  Amtrak  or  to  severely 
reduce  that  funding.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
Weakest  link.  Amtrak  surely  is  a  vital 
link  in  our  transportation  chain,  and 
to  weaken  that  link  could  well  jeop- 


ardize our  total  transportation 
system— not  only  as  it  relates  to  rural 
America  but  also  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  To  withdraw  support  pre- 
cipitously is  shortsighted  and  disrup- 
tive. 

We  can't  simply  close  Amtrak  down, 
turn  off  the  lights,  and  leave  20  mil- 
lion people  waiting  at  the  stations. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufflcent  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
korth]  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DnrroN]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouyx]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  einnounced— yeas  71, 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  242  Leg.] 
yEAS-71 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Core 

Metaenbaum 

Bauciu 

Gorton 

MItcheU 

B*nUen 

Oraoley 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Blnsamui 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Boren 

Hatch 

?eU 

Bndley 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

HawkUu 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Rtegle 

Ch»fe« 

HoUlngs 

RockefeUer 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kaaaebaum 

Sarbanea 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cr&nston 

Kennedy 

Simon 

D'AjntU) 

Kerry 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

LAUtenberi 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennii 

Dodd 

Levin 

Slevena 

Durenberter 

Lon< 

Warner 

Evans 

Lucar 

Welcker 

Exon 

Malhlas 

Zorlnaky 

Ford 

Malaunaga 
NAYS-25 

Amutrons 

Helms 

Rudman 

Boachwitz 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Oole 

Laxalt 

Symms 

£>oinenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Thurmond 

Ea<t 

McClure 

Trlble 

Oam 

McConnell 

Wallop 

Ooldwater 

MurkowskI 

WUson 

Oranun 

NIcUes 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-4 

Danforth 

Eacleton 

Denton 

Inouye 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  846  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
footnote  to  the  debate  which  has  oc- 
curred. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  on  his 
victory.  I  hope  Senators  will  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  this  issue. 

Senator  Proxmire  and  I  understand 
why  this  is  not  the  day  to  make  a 
major  decision  to  terminate  a  program 
like  Amtrak,  but  I  know  there  are 
many  Senators  who  realize  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  I  Invite  Senators 
to  take  a  look  at  the  issue:  and  in  due 
course,  on  another  occasion,  we  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senate  to  take  another 
look  and  pe'-haps  to  reconsider. 

i-AXIfSMKITT  IfO.  84S 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans!  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
848 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: Section  502(1  )(1)  of  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  [15 
D.S.C.  2002(1X1)]  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(F)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B).  no  manufacturer  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  credit  for  exceeding  the  fuel 
economy  standard  for  any  model  year  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  reduced  the  fuel 
economy  .standard  to  a  level  below  the 
standard  originally  established  by  Congress 
for  that  year.  Provided.  That  a  manufactur- 
er shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  to  the  extent 
that  the  fleet  average  fuel  economy  of  the 
manufacturer  exceeds  the  standard  that  ap- 
plied prior  to  modification  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
bring  before  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment to  current  automobile  fuel  econ- 
omy law.  It  is  a  relatively  simple  but 
necessary  amendment:  It  would 
modify  the  provision  In  current  law 
that  grants  credits  to  automobile  man- 
ufacturers whose  corporate  average 
fuel  economy  exceeds  the  fuel  econo- 
my standard  for  that  model  year. 
Before  I  explain  to  my  colleagues  pre- 
cisely what  this  amendment  does.  I 
would  like  to  bring  them  up  to  date 
and  explain  once  again  why  I  believe 
we  must  not  totally  abandon  the  ef- 
forts we  have  taken  In  Congress  to  en- 
courage fuel  economy. 

On  October  1.  1985.  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 


Safety  Administration  formally  an- 
nounced her  decision  to  lower  the 
CAFE  standard  for  passenger  automo- 
biles from  27.5  miles  per  gallon— the 
level  established  by  Congress— to  26 
miles  per  gallon  for  the  1986  model 
year.  I  was  not  surprised  by  the  deci- 
sion: it  had  been  proposed  several 
months  before.  Yet.  while  I  was  not 
surprised,  I  was  saddened.  Once  again 
we  have  forgotten  yesterday  and  over- 
looked tomorrow. 

How  can  we  forget  the  economic  tur- 
moil caused  by  the  oil  shocks  of  the 
1970's?  Inflation  raged  and  unemploy- 
ment exploded.  All  of  us  felt  the  strain 
then,  and  in  fact  are  still  struggling  to 
recover. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that  1985  is  not  totally  unlike 
1972.  In  1972.  no  one  could  conceive  of 
paying  even  50  cents  for  a  gallon  of 
gas.  The  same  is  true  in  1985.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  on  the  WTong  side  of  50 
cents  today,  and  headed  further  away 
in  the  future. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  com- 
plete accuracy  what  the  future  holds 
in  store  for  us.  Yet,  as  I  have  reviewed 
recent  government  and  private  studies 
of  predicted  oil  reserves,  I  note  that 
mere  has  been  a  disturbing  trend: 
Every  estimate  made  today  indicates  a 
likelihood  of  substantially  lower  petro- 
leum stocks  than  we  thought  was  the 
case  only  5  years  ago. 

In  short,  all  estimates  Indicate  that 
the  United  States  will  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  foreign  sources  of 
oil,  particularly  if  present  consimip- 
tion  trends  continue.  Today,  with  in- 
creasing economic  activity,  we  are  con- 
suming ever  larger  amounts  of  petrole- 
um. The  Invisible  hand  of  the  market 
gives  us  the  thumbs  up  to  profligacy; 
the  pump  price  of  a  gallon  of  gas  has 
actually  declined  over  the  last  year. 
Yet.  the  more  we  use.  the  faster  we 
come  to  the  precipice  of  energy  vul- 
nerability. 

I  guess  we  deserve  the  energy  policy 
we  have  In  this  coimtry  today.  Myopia 
and  complacency  are  the  parents  not 
only  of  our  energy  policy,  but  our  eco- 
nomic policy  as  well.  How  else  can  we 
explain  todays  choking  deficits?  It  Is 
time  we  look  around  for  some  respon- 
sible foster  parents,  like  prudence  and 
fairness. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is.  I 
believe,  both  prudent  and  fair.  In  1980. 
Congress  amended  the  CAFE  law  to 
allow  automobile  manufacturers  to 
obtain  fuel  economy  credits  when  the 
manufacturer's  fleet  fuel  economy  av- 
erage exceeded  the  standard  applica- 
ble for  a  given  year.  These  crediUs  can 
be  carried  forward,  or  back.  3  model 
years  to  be  applied  in  years  when  the 
manufacturer  fails  to  achieve  the  spec- 
ified CAFE  level.  To  date,  the  credit 
provision  has  allowed  all  manufactur- 
ers to  avoid  the  monetary  penalties 
prescribed  in  law  for  a  CAFE  shortfall. 


I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  the 
credit  provision  for  it  gives  manufac- 
turers some  flexibility  in  meeting  the 
CAFE  standard.  As  long  a^  the  .stand- 
ard is  not  lowered,  the  credit  provision 
does  not  unduly  weaken  the  incentive.s 
for  achieving  specified  CAFE  perform- 
ance However,  when  the  standard  is 
reduced,  the  credit  provision  seriously 
enervates  these  Incentives  by  provid- 
ing manufacturers  with  a  reward  for 
failure. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  double- 
dipping  around  here.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  classic  cases  of  double-dip- 
ping I  have  ever  seen.  You  fail  to  meet 
the  standards.  You  ask  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion to  lower  the  standards  so  that  you 
comfortably  meet  them,  and  then  the 
excess,  by  which  you  met  those  low- 
ered standards,  creates  a  new  credit 
which  you  can  use  to  fall  to  meet  the 
standards  in  future  years. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  this  law  on 
the  books,  it  must  have  some  integrity. 
My  amendment  would  simply  modify 
current  law  by  denying  credits  to  man- 
ufacturers in  years  when  the  CAFE 
standard  has  been  reduced,  unless  the 
manufacturer  exceeds  the  standard 
that  applied  prior  to  reduction.  Thus, 
while  manufacturers  would  be  allowed 
the  tremendous  benefits  of  the  re- 
duced CAFE  standard,  they  would  still 
have  an  incentive  to  improve  fuel 
economy  and  meet  what  was  until  re- 
cently the  legal  standard. 

Let  us  not  misunderstand  or  have 
misrepresented  the  nature  of  the 
amendment.  I  opposed  relaxation  of 
standards.  I  lost  that  amendment  on 
the  floor. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
subsequently,  for  1  model  year,  1986, 
reduced  standards  from  27  Wi  to  26 
miles  per  gallon. 

But  how  in  the  world  can  we  further 
reward  those  who  fail?  It  is  estimated 
that  the  manufacturers,  most  aU  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  all  three  of 
the  big  American  manufacturers,  will 
exceed  the  26  miles  per  gallon  stand- 
ard for  the  model  year  1986. 

Let  us  assume  that  one  of  them 
comes  in  at  26  W  miles  per  gallon.  That 
is  1  mile  per  gallon  lower  than  the 
original  standard  but  it  is  one-half 
mile  a  gallon  better  than  the  reduced 
standard. 

If  they  are  now  given  credit  for  that 
one-half  mile  per  gallon,  they  can 
carry  it  forward  and  use  it  next  year. 
They  have  already  applied  to  have  the 
standard  for  1987  reduced  from  27  ^ 
miles  to  26  miles  per  gallon,  I  presume, 
based  on  past  experience.  It  is  likely 
the  Secretary  will  ultimately  grant 
that  request  for  reduction,  so  again 
they  will  have  26  miles  per  gallon, 
only  this  time  they  will  have  another 
credit  of  one-half  mile  per  gallon 
which  will  allow  them  only  to  meet 
25"^  miles  per  gallon  and  still  not  be 
subject  to  any  penalty. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  headed  in  the 
WTong  direction  through  this  double- 
dippmg  and  extra  credit. 

It  is  bad  to  relieve  standards.  That  Is 
bad  enough.  It  is.  Mr,  President,  un- 
conscionable to  reward  failure  and  to 
reward  tnose  who  cannot  meet  the 
standards. 

Mr,  President,  several  letters  have 
been  placed  on  the  desk  I  have  sent  a 
letter  out  to  my  colleagues,  but  there 
are  two  letters  I  wish  to  refer  to,  writ- 
ten to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment,  but  these  let- 
ters I  believe  are  so  clearly  flawed  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  those  two  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Motors  Corp., 

October  23,  1985. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WoihingtOTU  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  We  understand  that  Sena- 
tor Dan  E>ans  may  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  authori- 
zation bill,  H.R.  3244,  which  would  critically 
affect  the  Corporate  Average  Fuel  Economy 
(CAFE)  regulations.  You  will  recall  that  the 
Senate  voted  to  table  a  resolution  by  Sena- 
tor Evar,.i  as  regards  action  on  the  CAFE  pe- 
tition pending  before  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  That  vote  wa«  52-39 

According  to  our  Information,  the  new 
Evans  amendment  would  prohibit  the  accu- 
mulation of  CAFE  credits  until  s  manufac- 
turer had  exceeded  27.5  miles  per  gallon 

Because  of  the  existing  CAFE  situation. 
the  E\'ans  amendment— if  passed— would 
have  the  effect  of  forcing  U,S  full  Vine  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  toward  decisions  to 
curtail  a  substantial  portion  of  their  produc- 
tion in  the  coming  model  years  The  result 
would  be  severe  economic  dislocation  uTiem- 
ployment.  and  Increased  foreigr.  penetration 
of  the  U.S.  auto  market  It  would  .^.ave  an 
insignlfiCBJiL  effect  on  energy  consenatior. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  E^ans 
amendment  on  CAFE. 
Very  respectfully, 

William  C.  Chapman, 
Director.  Washington  Office, 
Jndiutry-Oovemment  Relation*. 

U  S.  Depattmeht  op  Transportation. 

October  23.  198S. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Senator  The  Department  Of  Trans- 
portation   opposes    ar.    amendnieilt   which 

may  be  offered  to  the  Appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
Fiscal  Year  1986.  preventing  ar.  automobUe 
manufacturer  ;rom  earning  credits  for  ex- 
ceeding the  (ue,  ecorjom>  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretar>  of  Transpon.ation, 
unless  the  manufacturer  s  corporate  average 
fuel  economy  exceeds  27  5  mpg  Recently, 
the  Department  deiermined  that  26.0  mpg 
was  the  maxirn'om  feasible  average  fuel 
economy  level'  for  Mode!  Year  1986.  It  is 
pJso  currently  considering  petitions  to  estab- 
lish the  fuel  economy  standard  at  26.0  mpg 
In  later  model  years. 

When  the  fuel  economy  law  was  enacted 
in  1975,  it  set  27.5  mpg  as  a  goal  for  1985. 
However,  it  also  recognized  the  difficulties 
Inherent  in  establishing  an  appropriate  fuel 
economy  level  a  decade  in  advance.  In  recog- 
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nltlon  of  those  difficulties,  the  law  provided 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  administra- 
tive authority  to  adjust  the  fuel  economy 
level  by  rulemaking.  The  law  also  recog- 
nized the  difficulties  that  a  manufacturer 
might  face  in  complying  with  the  standard 
In  any  given  model  year.  Instead,  it  estab- 
lished a  system  of  "credits"  which  a  manu- 
facturer could  earn  for  exceeding  the  stand- 
ard in  one  year  and  apply  them  to  a  short- 
fall in  another  year.  The  credits  are  avail- 
able by  statute  for  a  three  year  period,  for- 
ward or  backward. 

Before  this  amendment  is  considered  fur- 
ther, the  E>epartment  believes  that  several 
issues  should  be  explored  completely.  First, 
in  enacting  and  expanding  the  credit 
system.  Congress  was  very  clear  In  its  desire 
to  provide  manufacturers  with  flexibility  In 
complying  with  the  fuel  economy  standards. 
We  question  whether  this  amendment 
would  comport  with  this  Congressional 
intent.  Second,  we  questlrn  whether  there  Is 
any  support  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
original  Act  or  In  Its  subsequent  amend- 
ments to  provide  different  consequences  for 
compliance  with  a  standard  at  27.5  mpg  and 
compliance  with  a  lower  standard  estab- 
lished by  rulemaking.  Third,  we  question 
whether  the  amendment  would  bring  about 
any  Improvements  In  fuel  economy.  Finally, 
we  question  whether  this  would  have  a 
more  severe  effect  on  full-line  we  question 
whether  this  would  have  a  more  severe 
effect  on  full-line  domestic  manufacturers, 
while  benefitting  those  manufacturers 
whose  fleets  are  primarily  smaller  and  more 
fuel-efficient,  particularly  foreign  manufac- 
turers. 

The  credit  provision  in  the  fuel  economy 
law  Is  a  complex  system,  provided  by  Con- 
gress after  consideration  of  Its  ramifications 
and  expanded  by  Congress  in  1980  after 
long  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
provision  and  several  alternatives.  The  De- 
partment does  not  believe  that  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  change  this  provision  without  the 
same  thoughtful  consideration  that  accom- 
panied its  original  enactment  and  subse- 
quent amendment.  The  amendment  under 
consideration  now  would  accomplish  a 
major  policy  change  in  the  fuel  economy 
law  and  would  serverly  alter  the  manufac- 
turers' compliance  strategies  and  work,  to 
the  detriment  of  full-line  manufacturers, 
without  producing  any  fuel  saving  benefits 
for  the  Nation. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation opposes  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Rosalind  A.  Knapp, 
Deputy  General  Counsel 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
refer  to  them  more  explicitly. 

Prom  the  Washington  office  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  let  me  read  the  last 
and  most  Important  paragraph  of  that 
letter 

Because  of  the  existing  CAFE  situation, 
the  E>/ans  amendment— if  passed— would 
have  the  effect  of  forcing  U.S.  full  line  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  toward  decisions  to 
curtail  a  substantial  portion  of  their  produc- 
tion in  the  coming  model  years.  The  result 
would  l>e  severe  economic  dislocation,  unem- 
ployment, and  increased  foreign  penetration 
of  the  U.S.  auto  market.  It  would  have  an 
Insignificant  effect  on  energy  conser'ation. 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  and  that 
paragraph  is  pure  unadulterated 
hokijn  and  nonsense.  I  suggest  that  it 


is  up  to  American  automobile  manu- 
facturers to  Instead  advance  fuel  effi- 
ciency, become  more  competitive,  and 
in  becoming  more  competitive,  reduce 
rather  than  increase  foreign  penetra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  auto  market. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
we  do  not  need  to  revisit  all  of  the  ar- 
guments which  were  made  during  the 
previous  debate  on  reducing  the  stand- 
ard. Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  Is  un- 
questionably the  technological  capa- 
bility to  provide  a  full  range  of  auto- 
mobile sizes,  to  meet  whatever  needs 
and  desires  there  are  on  behalf  of  the 
American  public  to  do  it  and  still  meet 
fuel  efficiency  standards.  And  to  say 
that  the  result  of  not  giving  an  extra 
credit,  after  we  have  already  reduced 
standards  by  a  substantial  amount  and 
after  the  manufacturers  have  already 
applied  for  a  second  year  of  reduced 
standards,  to  say  that  somehow  this 
amendment  that  did  not  doubly 
rewarr^  manufacturers  would  create 
severe  economic  dislocation  is  Just 
plain  nonsense. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  from  a 
letter  submitted  to  my  colleagues  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion signed  by  Rosalind  Knapp, 
Deputy  General  Counsel.  Let  me  read 
one  paragraph,  the  most  Important 
one  in  the  letter: 

Before  this  amendment  Is  considered  fur- 
ther, the  Department  believes  that  several 
Issues  should  be  explored  completely.  First. 
In  enacting  and  expanding  the  credit 
system.  Congress  was  very  clear  in  its  desire 
to  provide  manufacturers  with  nexibllity  in 
complying  with  the  fuel  economy  standards. 

Of  course,  we  did.  There  has  never 
been  a  suggestion  that  the  original 
concept  of  the  credit  system  should  be 
eliminated  or  abandoned. 

She  goes  on  further  to  say: 

We  question  whether  this  amendment 
would  comport  with  this  congressional 
Intent. 

How  can  it  not  comport  with  con- 
gressional Intent  when  all  it  does  is 
retain  credits  on  the  basis  of  what 
Congress  originally  passed  and  what 
we  understand  and  what  we  gave  the 
credit  based  upon? 

The  credits  were  an  opportunity  for 
flexibility  based  on  the  original  in- 
creasing standards  that  were  set  by 
Congress.  It  was  never  Intended  that 
once  those  standards  were  breached 
by  administrative  action  that  greater 
credits  than  otherwise  could  have 
been  gained  would  have  been  awarded. 

So  I  suggest  that  this  amendment 
does  indeed  comport  very  closely,  in 
fact,  identically,  with  congressional 
intent. 

Second,  she  says: 

•  *  •  we  question  whether  there  is  any 
support  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
original  Act  or  In  its  subsequent  Eunend- 
ments  to  provide  different  consequences  for 
compliance  with  a  standard  at  27. S  mpg  and 
compliance  with  a  lower  standard  estab- 
lished by  rulemaking. 


There  Is  no  different  standard 
through  this  amendment.  I  am  merely 
saying  that  all  manufacturers,  any 
manufacturer  can  do  as  was  author- 
ized in  the  original  legislation,  and 
that  is  gain  a  credit  if  they  meet  27.5 
miles  per  gallon.  That  is  not  a  differ- 
ent standard.  It  is  the  original  stand- 
ard. I  guess  I  would  say  It  is  a  standard 
standard.  It  is  one  that  General 
Motors,  Chrysler,  Ford.  Volkswagen, 
and  any  other  manufacturer,  foreign 
or  domestic,  can  meet. 

Third  she  says: 

We  question  whether  the  amendment 
would  bring  about  any  Improvements  in  fuel 
economy. 

I  cannot  Imagine  how  anyone  could 
seriously  WTlte  such  a  sentence  into  a 
letter  like  this.  If  you  keep  the  stand- 
ard higher,  of  course  you  are  going  to 
increase  fuel  economy.  What  in  the 
world  did  we  pass  the  act  for  in  the 
first  place? 

Finally  she  says: 

We  question  whether  this  would  have  a 
more  severe  effect  on  full-line  domestic 
manufacturers,  while  benefiting  those  man- 
ufacturers whose  fleets  are  primarily  small- 
er and  more  fuel  efficient,  particularly  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

No,  this  does  not  have  a  more  severe 
effect  on  full-line  manufacturers  than 
others  who  have  more  efficient  fleets. 
although  it  probably  ought  to  benefit 
those  who  have  more  fuel  efficient 
fleets.  The  more  severe  effect  would 
fall  on  those  manufacturers  who  are 
less  efficient,  more  recalcitrant,  who 
have  not  moved  ahead  fast  enough  on 
technology.  And  if  they  are  more  fuel 
efficient.  If  they  work  harder  on  tech- 
nology, we  have  the  best  chance  of  all 
of  meeting  foreign  competition. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  all  three 
domestic  manufacturers  will  meet  the 
26-mlles-per-gallon  for  the  coming 
model  year.  There  will  be  no  disrup- 
tion in  1986.  They  have  already  ap- 
plied for  1987  to  reduce  standards. 
The  Secretary  will  examine  the  ques- 
tions of  technological  feasibility,  of 
economic  difficulties  and  all  of  the 
other  standards  which  are  established 
in  the  act  to  decide  whether  a  relax- 
ation should  be  made  next  year. 

We  have  a  system  in  place  and  this 
system  should  be  retained.  Extra  cred- 
its of  double  dipping  should  not  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  those 
manufacturers  who  simply  not  only 
cannot  meet  the  existing  sttmdards 
but  who  now  suggest  they  should  be 
rewarded  for  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Lautenbkrg  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Yes. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  1  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ators  interest  on  this  issue.  The  Sena- 
tor talks  about  the  fuel  economy 
standards  and  we  have  debated  that 
issue  on  the  floor  before.  We  have  not 
really  gone  into  the  credit  issue.  Could 
the  Senator  give  us  an  exact  standing 
on  where  the  major  domestic  and  for- 
eign automobile  manufacturers  stand 
on  their  accumulated  credits  or  maybe 
the  deficiencies  that  they  have,  that 
they  can  carry  forward  or  carry  back? 
I  have  a  couple  of  plants  in  my 
State,  a  lot  of  Senators  have  plants  in 
their  States,  How  Is  this  going  to 
impact,  say,  GM?  How  is  it  going  to 
impact  Ford?  Is  this  detrimental  to 
them?  How  is  it  going  to  Impact 
Chrysler?  How  is  it  going  to  impact 
Toyota?  Is  this  going  to  help  Toyota?  I 
am  kind  of  wondering  how  it  will 
impact  various  domestic  and  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  EVANS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  virtually  all  manufacturers  will 
meet  it  in  1986,  the  model  year  which 
is  the  first  one  in  which  this  will 
apply.  Because  this  Is  the  first  year  in 
which  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
standard,  all  will  meet  the  reduced 
standard  of  26  miles  per  gallon.  So  no 
one  would  be  penalized  for  model  year 
1986. 

Model  year  1987  is  a  question  that  is 
still  In  front  of  us,  because  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  made  a  decision  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  request.  The  origi- 
nal request  of  the  manufacturers,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  for  relief  of  more 
than  1  year.  The  Secretary  only  ap- 
plied it  for  1  year.  That  request,  as  I 
understand  it.  has  now  been  renewed 
for  the  subsequent  year  and  decisions 
will  be  made  ultimately  on  whether  or 
not  she  believes  that  those  standards 
ought  to  be  reduced. 

So  for  the  model  year  1986.  this 
should  have  no  effect.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  the  manufacturers  will 
qualify  under  this  amendment  for 
credits.  I  suspect  some  of  them  will  be- 
cause some  of  them  will  meet  the 
original  27  V^  miles  per  gallon.  To  the 
extent  they  exceed  that  original  stand- 
ard, they  ought  to  get  credit  and  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  carry  them  for- 
ward. But  other  manufacturers  who 
required  a  reduction,  asked  for  a  re- 
duction that  would  allow  them  to  meet 
that  standard,  now  to  give  them  credit 
so  that  they  can  come  even  further 
from  meeting  the  standard  in  subse- 
quent years  1  think  is  the  wrong  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  NICKELS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's conunents. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKELS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. We  have  debated  in  the  past, 
as  most  of  our  colleagues  will  probably 
remember,  at  some  length  whether  or 
not  we  should  allow  the  Department 


of  Transportation  to  roll  back  the 
standard  from  27 W  miles  per  gallon, 
the  CAFE  standard,  to  26. 

Basically,  if  you  go  back  to  the  law 
when  it  was  enacted  in  1975,  it  allowed 
that  flexibility  and  that  was  really  the 
vote  of  the  Senate,  a  vole  of  52  to  39 
that  said  yes,  that  was  the  law.  And  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  dispute  over 
that  fact,  that,  yes,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  had  statutory  author- 
ity to  roll  back  the  standard,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  they  did. 

The  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  deals  with  cred- 
its. Credits  are  a  system  that  was  en- 
acted to  allow  back  in  1975.  If  you  go 
back  in  history  it  set  guidelines  or 
CAFE  sttmdards  for  each  of  the  years 
and  allowed  a  system  of  credits  where, 
if  they  came  up  a  little  short  one  year 
and  if  they  would  make  it  the  next 
year,  they  could  balance  out.  And  that 
would  alleviate  two  things;  One, 
paying,  in  some  cases,  very  large  mon- 
etary penalties,  and,  two,  so  they 
would  be  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
And  so  the  credit  system  has  worked. 

The  Amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  basically  go 
in  and  say.  "Well,  wait  a  minute.  We 
are  not  going  to  allow  credits  for  any- 
thing above  26  this  year." 

I  will  give  a  different  answer  from 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  think 
it  would  adversely  affect  at  least  two 
major  domestic  full  line  manufactur- 
ers in  the  United  States,  that  being 
General  Motors  and  Ford.  I  think 
people  need  to  be  aware  of  that  fact. 

We  have  not  seen  the  Senator's 
amendment.  We  have  not  had  hear- 
ings on  it.  We  had  hearings  on  CAFE 
standards.  We  had  hearings  on  wheth- 
er or  not  It  should  be  rolled  back  or 
not.  We  discussed  those  and  debated 
those.  We  had  admlnlsti  ation  wit- 
nesses up,  we  had  Industry  witnesses 
up,  and  really  thoroughly  investigated 
that  issue. 

We  never  considered  whether  or  not 
credits  should  or  should  not  be  given, 
that  is  not  anything  that  our  commit- 
tee nor  the  Senate  has  really  investi- 
gated. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  that  there  is 
very,  very  serious  economic  conse- 
quences that  would  apply,  at  least  to 
those  two  manufacturers.  If  this  credit 
system  is  altered  by  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  will  also  tell  you  that 
we  have  contacted— again  we  have  had 
a  short  period  of  time  to  work.  But  I 
do  have  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Elizabeth  Dole,  stat- 
ing her  opposition  to  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  that  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Thb  Sbcrktary  or  Trahsportatiok, 

Washington,  DC.  October  23.  198S. 
Hon.  Mark  O  Hattikld. 
U.S.  SenaU, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Hatfield:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Tr&nsporUtion  opposes  an  amend- 
ment which  may  be  offered  to  the  Appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  Fiscal  Year  1985.  preventing 
an  automobile  manufacturer  from  earning 
"credits"  for  exceeding  the  fuel  economy 
standard  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  unless  the  manufacturer's 
corporate  average  fuel  economy  exceeds 
27.5  mpg.  Recently,  the  Department  deter- 
mined that  26.0  mpg  was  the  'maximum 
feasible  average  economy  level "  for  Model 
Year  1986.  It  Is  also  currently  considering 
petitions  to  establish  the  fuel  economy 
standard  at  26.0  mpg  in  later  model  years. 

When  the  fuel  economy  law  was  enacted 
in  1975.  it  set  27.5  mpg  as  a  goal  for  1985. 
However.  It  also  recognized  the  difficulties 
Inherent  in  establishing  an  appropriate  fuel 
economy  level  a  decade  In  advance  In  recog- 
nition of  thdfe  difficulties,  ihe  law  provided 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  administra- 
tive authority  to  adjust  the  fuel  economy 
level  by  rulemaking.  The  law  also  recog- 
nized the  difficulties  that  a  manufacturer 
might  face  in  complying  with  the  standard 
in  any  given  model  year.  Instead,  it  estab- 
lished a  system  of  "credits"  which  a  manu- 
facturer could  earn  for  exceeding  the  stand- 
ard in  one  year  and  apply  them  to  a  short- 
fall In  another  year.  The  credits  are  avaU- 
able  by  statute  for  a  three  year  period,  for- 
ward or  backward. 

Before  this  amendment  Is  considered  fur- 
ther, the  Department  believes  that  several 
issues  should  be  explored  completely.  First, 
in  enacting  and  expanding  the  credit 
system,  Congress  was  very  clear  In  lu  desire 
to  provide  manufacturers  with  flexibility  In 
complying  with  the  fuel  economy  standards. 
We  question  whether  this  amendment 
would  comport  with  this  Congressional 
Intent.  Second,  we  question  whether  there  is 
any  support  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
original  Act  or  in  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments to  provide  different  consequences  for 
compliance  with  a  standard  at  27.6  mpg  and 
compliance  with  a  lower  standard  esub- 
llshed  by  rulemaking.  Third,  we  question 
whether  the  amendment  would  brln?  about 
any  Improvements  in  fuel  economy.  Finally, 
we  question  whether  this  would  have  a 
more  severe  effect  on  domestic  manufactur- 
ers, while  benefitting  foreign  manufacturers 
whose  fleets  are  primarily  smaller  and  more 
fuel-efficient. 

The  credit  provision  In  the  fuel  economy 
law  is  a  complex  system,  provided  by  Con- 
gress after  full  consideration  of  its  ramifica- 
tions and  expanded  by  Congress  In  1980 
after  long  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  provision  and  several  alternatives.  The 
Department  does  not  believe  that  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  change  this  provision  without 
the  same  thoughtful  consideration  that  ac- 
companied ite  original  enactment  and  subse- 
quent amendment.  The  amendment  under 
consideration  now  would  accomplish  a 
major  policy  change  In  the  fuel  economy 
law  and  would  severely  alter  the  manufac- 
turers' compliance  strategies,  without  pro- 
ducing any  fuel  saving  benefits  for  the 
Nation. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation opposes  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Hantord  Dole. 
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Mr.  NICKL£S.  I  will  also  place  In 
the  Record  the  entire  letter  from  Ros- 
alind A.  Knapp,  who  is  Deputy  Gener- 
al Counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  the  Senator 
from  Washington  alluded  to  in  one 
paragraph. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  did  have  that  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Then  I  will  not  place 
It  in  the  Record.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator notifying  me  he  did  put  it  in  the 
Record. 

But  I  will  read  the  first  line  In  the 
first  paragraph.  It  says: 

The  Department  of  Transportation  op- 
poses an  amendment  which  may  be  offered 
to  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  Transportation  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
preventing  an  automobile  manufacturer 
from  earning  "credits"  for  exceeding  the 
fuel  economy  standard  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  balance  of  that,  of  course,  has 
already  been  put  into  the  Record. 

Just  a  couple  of  final  points.  I  think 
these  are  important  points.  We  have 
not  had  hearings  on  this  issue.  We 
have  not  really  gone  into  the  credit 
side  of  the  debate.  This  is  legislation 
on  appropriations.  It  is  something  we 
have  not  taken  up. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
make  a  point  of  order  that  this  is  legis- 
lation on  appropriations  under  rule 
XVI. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  defense  of  germaneness.  I  believe 
this  is  germane.  It  is  regulatory  mate- 
rial dealing  with  highway  regulation, 
and  the  transportation  bill.  I  believe  it 
is  germane. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  THE 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  in  one-half  a 
second.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is 
not  germane.  It  does  not  relate  In  any 
way  or  shape  whatsoever  to  the  trans- 
portation appropriation  bill.  This  is 
legislation  dealing  with  CAFF  sttmd- 
ards.  I  hope  we  rule  it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  question  of  germaneness 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  Under  rule  16,  the 
question  is  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  amd  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  are  necessarily 
absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  243  Leg.] 
YEAS-56 


Abdnor 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Andrews 

Durenberger 

Mrlzenbaum 

Bkucus 

Evans 

Mitchell 

Benlaen 

Ooldwkter 

Moynlhan 

BIden 

Oorton 

Nunn 

Blngun&n 

Hu-kln 

Packwood 

BoKhwItz 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Ch»fw 

Kaasebaum 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Kasten 

Sar  banes 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Stafford 

DeConcln) 

Levin 

St«vens 

Dixon 

Mathlas 

Zorlnsky 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-39 

Annstrong 

Hatch 

Preaaler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Burdirk 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Dole 

Heflln 

RIegle 

Eut 

Helms 

Sasaer 

Exon 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Ford 

Long 

Symms 

0»m 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Olenn 

McCIure 

Trlble 

Gore 

McConnell 

WaUop 

Orvnni 

Melcher 

Warner 

Orauley 

MurkowskI 

Welcker 

Hut 

NIckles 

WUson 

NOT  VOTING - 

-5 

Oanforth 

Eagleton 

Laxalt 

Denton 

Inouye 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  56,  the  nays  are 
39.  The  judgment  of  the  Senate  Is  that 
the  amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  Issue  has  been  well  argued.  I  un- 
derstand my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
wants  to  take  a  few  minutes.  I  think 
we  all  want  to  vote  on  the  issue.  Let 
me  once  again  explain  It  as  clearly  and 
as  simply  as  I  can. 

I  introduced  an  amendment  several 
months  ago  because  I  thought  we 
should  not  reduce  fuel  efficiency 
standards.  I  lost  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  That  issue  is  behind  us.  The 
Secretary  has  now  authorized  the 
standsu-ds  to  be  reduced  from  27.5 
miles  per  gallon  to  26  for  the  1986 
model  year. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  appropriate  for 
us,  in  addition  to  giving  that  dispensa- 
tion—In other  words,  reducing  the 
standard  sufficiently  so  that  all  manu- 
facturers can  meet  it— to  give  credits 
which  can  be  carried  forward  to  the 
degree  they  meet  26  miles  per  gallon 
but  cannot  meet  the  original  standard. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  one  bite  at 
the  apple  is  sufficient.  This  does  not  in 


any  way  eliminate  the  dispensation 
which  has  been  authorized,  and  I  am 
ready  to  vote.  I  think  the  Issue  Is  quite 
simple  and  quite  clear. 

In  the  earlier  argument  I  pointed 
out  that  if  we  In  fact  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  are  merely  saying  we 
have  lost  all  interest  in  fuel  economy. 
We  will  be  giving  carry-forward  credits 
which  can  be  used  in  fiscal  1987.  1988. 
and  beyond  to  further  reduce  the 
chances  of  meeting  the  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  suid 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  ajid  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  not  spoken  on 
this  issue.  We  have  been  meeting  in 
the  Banking  Committee  on  the  inter- 
national debt  problem  tmd  currency 
mlsallgrunents.  and  so  forth,  and  have 
been  tied  up  In  committee  with  wit- 
nesses from  the  administration  as  well 
as  some  Senators  who  had  asked  to 
testify. 

One  can,  I  think,  argue  both  sides  of 
this  issue  and  certainly  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  argued  his  side. 
This  is  not  a  simple  matter.  This  is  a 
complex  matter.  Frankly,  I  am  trou- 
bled by  the  fact  that  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  deal  with  a  matter  as  complex 
as  this  in  this  kind  of  legislative  fash- 
ion, coming  In  without  the  benefit  of 
going  through  the  normal  committee 
process  which  is  available  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  His  party  con- 
trols the  Senate.  There  are  ways  and 
means  to  bring  these  matters  through 
the  committees  of  Jurisdiction,  if  there 
is  a  compelling  argujnent  for  doing  so. 
But  to  bring  it  up  at  this  time,  while  It 
meets  the  test  of  germaneness  In  the 
sense  that  Senators  are  willing  to  have 
It  considered  l)ecause  we  are  consider- 
ing other  extraneous  Issues,  is  not  ap- 
propriate In  the  normal  legislative 
flow.  There  is  not  the  time  to  deal 
with  it  adequately.  We  have  a  letter 
on  our  desk  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Elizabeth  Dole,  which 
contains  views  that  would  normally  be 
expressed  In  a  committee  process  if  we 
were  following  the  proper  routine.  But 
by  circumventing  that  routine,  even 
the  Secretary  responsible  for  carrying 
out  these  laws  is  resigned  to  the  need 
of  having  to  send  us  communications 
in  this  form  because  we  are  taking  it 
out  of  order.  We  are  not  taking  It  up 
in  the  proper  sequence  In  which  it 
might  be  done. 

There  is  a  very  strong  and  compel- 
ling set  of  argtmients  that  can  t>e 
made  on  both  sides  of  this  proposition, 
and  within  the  industry  itself  there  is 
a  very  fundamental  difference  of  opin- 
ion. General  Motors  and  Ford,  for  ex- 
ample, feel  very  strongly  on  one  side 


of  this  issue,  Chrysler  on  the  other. 
But  let  us  step  back  for  a  minute  and 
think  about  something  else,  and  that 
is  we  are  In  serious  difficulty  in  terms 
of  our  trade  situation  as  we  look  at  the 
domestic  automobile  industry  today.  I 
do  not  happen  to  have  in  front  of  me 
right  now  the  article  out  of  the  morn- 
ing paper,  but  I  trust  others  have  seen 
it.  The  article  says  that  one  of  the 
major   Japanese   auto   manufacturers 
will    bring    onto    the    United    States 
market    within    a    matter    of    a    few 
months  a  luxury  sedan,  a  car  that  is 
designed  not  to  compete  at  the  low 
end  of  the  fuel  economy  spectrum  and 
at  the  low  price  end  of  the  automobile 
market  spectrum,  but  to  come  right  at 
the  heart  of  what  have  been  the  cars 
that    many    Americans    still    prefer, 
those    cars    which    are    larger,    which 
have  somewhat  lower  fuel  economy, 
are  more  expensive,  and  are  the  cars 
that  are  very  important  to  American 
firms  to  sell  at  a  certain  volume  per- 
centage if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
generate  the  cash  flow  to  continue  to 
modernize  and  Improve  on  car  design, 
car  quality,  factory  productivity,  and 
so  forth. 

So  we  are  talking  about  an  Industry 
that  Is  still  In  the  midst  of  a  very  diffi- 
cult international  transition.  Foreign 
penetration  of  the  U.S.  auto  market  is 
up  about  24  percent  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  rising  sharply.  The  esti- 
mates are  that  within  a  period  of  less 
than  probably  5  years,  maybe  even 
inside  of  the  5-year  period,  we  will  see 
foreign  penetration  go  up  by  10  per- 
centage points  in  this  country,  going 
up  from  24  to  34,  maybe  as  high  as  38 
or  40  percent. 

Now,  let  me  Just  tell  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  that  means  to  the  econo- 
mies of  scale  within  this  Industry. 
These  are  enormous  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Even  the  small  compa- 
nies are  large,  and  their  capital  re- 
quirements are  enourmous.  If  we  are 
going  tc  see  tl  at  kind  of  continuing 
foreign  penetration  into  the  U.S. 
market,  we  will  find  that  increasingly 
even  the  strongest  of  our  domestic 
automobile  manufacturers  are  going 
to  have  a  very  difficult  time  generat- 
ing the  sales  volume  needed  to  earn 
off  the  profit  and  generate  needed 
capital  to  be  reinvested  in  the  business 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  make  fua- 
damental  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  right  on  down 
through  to  the  final  production  of  a 
high  quality,  fuel-efficient  car. 

Now,  today  there  are  any  number  of 
car  alternatives  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  both  from  domestic 
producers  and  foreign  makers.  If  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  for  exam- 
ple, wants  to  buy  a  small  car  that  gets 
50  miles  a  gallon,  he  can  buy  that  car 
today.  He  is  free  to  do  so.  It  is  his 
choice  as  a  consumer  in  the  American 
market.  He  can  buy  that  car  produced 
by  an  American  producer  or  a  foreign 


producer.  If  he  wants  a  different  mix 
in  terms  of  the  type  of  car.  maybe  a 
larger  car,  maybe  more  horsepower  in 
terms  of  engine  speed  or  acceleration, 
more  size  to  accommodate  a  larger 
family  and  therefore  a  somewhat 
lower  fuel  economy,  he  has  that 
option  now  right  up  and  down  the 
scale.  But  the  point  is  today  the  con- 
sumer is  free  to  shop  and  get  the  kind 
of  car  that  he  or  she  wanus:  there  Is  a 
very  wide  variety  of  choices  available. 
If  they  want  greater  fuel  efficiency 
as  a  tradeoff  against  other  factors. 
that  option  is  available  in  both  domes 
tically  and  foreign  produced  cars. 
Frankly,  I  like  to  see  the  situation 
where  the  consumer  is  in  the  position 
to  make  that  decision. 

I  am  all  for  having  the  highest  possi- 
ble fuel  efficiency,  but  the  fact  is  that 
we  have  available  under  our  marketing 
system  cars  produced  by  many  com- 
petitors. If  somebody  wants  the  most 
fuel-efficient  car  available,  it  is  there 
and  they  can  buy  it.  They  are  not 
going  to  buy  it  in  terms  of  a  directive 
from  the  Senator  from  Wa^shington  or 
a  directive  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  some  other  Govern- 
ment bureaucrat.  It  will  be  a  decision 
they  will  make  on  their  own 

I  think  we  have  come  about  as  far  as 
we  can  in  terms  of  Injecting  the  Feder- 
al Government  Into  the  process  of  tell- 
ing the  automobile  industry,  or  any 
other  domestic  industry,  exactly  how 
they  should  build  their  products  or 
what  their  goals  should  be  or  what  the 
tradeoff  should  be  between  size  of  car, 
fuel  efficiency,  emissions  standards,  or 
what  have  you. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  In  that  di- 
rection as  it  is,  and  much  has  been 
constructive.  But  are  we  now  at  a 
point  where  we  will  make  decisions  as 
legislators,  sitting  here  for  30  min- 
utes-no hearing  on  this,  no  effort  to 
bring  it  up  in  committee— deciding.  In 
the  middle  of  the  lunch  hour,  what 
the  national  policy  Is  going  to  be  In 
this  area?  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
look  ridiculous  on  the  outside. 

Whether  you  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  or  not,  we 
should  at  least  read  her  letter,  in 
saying  that  a  matter  of  this  complex- 
ity, on  which  she  and  the  experts  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
have  spent  hundreds  If  not  thousands 
of  hours,  trying  to  evaluate  and  make 
decisions,  requires  that  kind  of  care 
and  balancing. 

Does  it  mean  that  In  the  end  all 
companies  will  be  happy  No  Today, 
one  company  may  be  happy  and  an- 
other unhappy,  but  we  cannot  make 
decisions  on  that  basis.  We  have  to 
make  the  decision  on  the  basis  of 
whether  this  is  the  way  for  us,  as  legis- 
lators, to  try  to  reach  into  an  Industry 
situation  and  mandate  public  policy 
solutions  that  in  the  end  determine 
what  the  product  mix  Is  going  to  look 
like. 


Our  esUblished  Federal  policies  that 
affect  the  auto  industry  represent  a 
reasonable  balance. 

I  think  we  are  at  the  point  where 
the  market  is  in  a  position  to  make 
their  own  individual  product  decisions 
within  that  framework.  If  we  do  not 
let  the  market  do  it,  let  us  at  least 
permit  people  devoted  to  that  job,  who 
are  paid  to  do  it.  as  technical  experts, 
do  it. 

There  is  the  opportunity  within  the 
administrative  process  for  all  people  to 
be  heard  and  to  make  their  presenta- 
tions—the  industry  as  a  whole  or  indi- 
vidual companies— and  then  we  are  in 
a  position  to  have  that  kind  of  judg- 
ment made  in  the  administrative  proc- 

CSS 

If  the  Senator  from  Washmr^on 
does  not  like  it.  that  Is  his  priviiege, 
but  1  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
come  in  here  in  the  midst  of  a  legisla- 
tive process  totally  unassociated  with 
this,  come  around  the  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction, on  which  I  serve  and  say:  "I 
have  a  different  way  of  approaching 
this  thing,  and  here  is  the  answer  I 
want;  and  even  though  we  dont  want 
to  take  the  time  for  hearings,  this  is 
what  we  should  do  today." 

Frankly,  representing  Michigan,  the 
largest  automotive  producing  State  in 
the  country.  I  admit  that  we  have 
made  mistakes  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry in  the  past.  We  recognize  that, 
and  we  have  paid  dearly  for  it.  in  the 
industry,  among  the  workers,  and  In 
the  country.  We  have  missed  the  turn 
at  different  times  on  different  things 
I  am  Just  as  frank  to  say  that  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  hit  us  are  not 
the  fault  of  the  industry,  in  term£  of 
the  energy  crisis,  shifting  consumer 
preferences  in  this  country,  and  the 
weight  of  Federal  Government  policies 
on  the  industry.  But  the  bottom  line 
today  is  that  we  have  a  broad  range  of 
choices  available  to  people.  If  they 
want  a  highly  fuel  efficient  car.  at  low 
price,  produced  here  or  abroad,  they 
can  buy  it. 

I  do  not  like  anybody  in  this  Cham- 
ber, by  direction  or  Indirection,  trying 
to  reach  through  that  decision  process 
to  steer  people  in  a  direction  they 
might  not  othera-ise  be  Inclined  to  go. 
People  cari  make  their  decisions  on 
their  own,  and  are  making  them. 

If  we  move  in  a  direction  here  so 
that  5  vears  from  now  we  find  the  do- 
mestic automobile  industry  sales  that 
are  taken  by  foreign  producers  are  not 
24  percent  in  this  country  but  35  per- 
cent or  40  percent,  we  will  be  back 
here  on  other  issues  having  to  do  with 
widespread  unemployment,  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  and  other  diffi- 
culties which  we  have  been  through 
not  long  ago. 

We  were  here  on  the  Chrysler  issue, 
and  we  made  an  Interx'entlon  which 
worked  successfully.  We  made  money 
on  it.  as  a  country,  and  we  avoided  an 
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enormous  calamity,  not  just  in  certain 
re^ons  of  the  country,  but  it  would 
have  hurt  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  bacic  into  that  again. 

The  industry  is  making  some 
progress.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  further  governmental 
decisions  that  determine  how  this  in- 
dustry is  going  to  do  its  work,  let  us  do 
it  In  a  deliberative  fashion  and  not  on 
the  basis  where,  all  of  a  sudden,  an 
amendment  pops  up  in  literally  a  21- 
hour  period,  or  close  to  that. 

However  meritorious  the  idea  may 
be.  this  is  not  the  way  to  evaluate  it. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  try  to  deal  with 
it. 

What  we  look  like  is  what  we  are, 
and  that  is  a  group  of  tamperers 
trying  to  make  decisions  when  we  do 
not  luiow  the  facts. 

I  have  seen  this  industry  struggle 
with  its  own  mistakes  and  with  mis- 
takes put  on  it  from  the  outside,  some 
by  the  Government.  We  have  come 
through  a  long,  difficult  journey,  and 
we  do  not  need  more  of  the  same. 

I  may  have  more  to  say  about  it.  but 
I  felt  compelled  to  make  these  re- 
mar  lu. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aruiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Denton],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inodye]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  244  Leg.] 

YEAS— 46 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Johnston 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Kassebaum 

Boren 

Gore 

Long 

Byrd 

Oranun 

Lugar 

Cochran 

Grassley 

McClure 

O'Amato 

Hatch 

McConnell 

DeConclnl 

Hatfield 

Melcher 

Dole 

Hawkins 

Murkowskl 

East 

Htfchl 

NIcUes 

Ex  on 

Henin 

Preasler 

Ford 

Helnu 

Pryor 

Quayle 

RIegle 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stennls 


Baucus 

Bentsen 

BIden 

BIngaman 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 


Armstrong 
Danforth 


Stevens 

Synuns 

Thurmond 

Trible 

WaUop 

NAYS— 48 

Evans 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Harkln 

Hart 

Heinz 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 


Warner 
Welcker 
WUson 


Mattlngly 

Metzentwum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sar  banes 

Simon 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Zorinsky 
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NOT  VOTING- 

Denton  Inouye 

Eagleton  Laxalt 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  848  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment"  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  (No.  848)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDWKNT  NO  84  9 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  formula  grants  for 
operating  subsidies) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Phox- 
mire]  for  himself  sind  Mr.  Armstrong,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  849. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  14.  strike  out 
•$2,100,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•$1,230,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  14.  before  the  period 
Insert  the  following:  '•.■  Provided,  That  none 
of  such  funds  may  be  available  for  operat- 
ing subsidies'^. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  explain  the 
amendment. 


Mr.     President,     this     amendment 
would    terminate    Federal    operating 
subsidies  for  local  transit,  leave  capital 
subsidies  in  place,  and  capital  subsidie.'- 
constitute    about    80    percent    of    the 
total  Federal  subsidies  for  mass  tran 
sit.  It  would  make  a  real  contribution 
toward    reducing   outlays    in    the    bill 
before  us.  It  would  cut  it  by  $870  mil 
lion.  It  would  lower  the  projected  defi 
clt  in  the  Federal  budget.  Approval  of 
the     amendment     would     show     the 
Senate  means  business,  and  not  busl 
ness    as    usual,    in    cutting    Federal 
spending.    The    amendment    proposes 
that  we  adopt  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  In  his  budget 
message.  I  believe  the  President  was 
absolutely  right  in  calling  on  Congress 
to  discontinue  the  operating  assistance 
program— operating  assistance— of  the 
Urban   Mass  Transit   Administration 
Let  me  list  some  of  the  reasons  in  sup 
port  of  this.  What  they  add  up  to  is 
that  operating  assistance  for  transit  is 
not  only  very  expensive— Treasury  has 
poured  over  $9  billion  into  transit  fare 
boxes  since  the  program  was  initiat- 
ed—but   it    is   actually   self-defeating. 
The  operating  assistance  program  was 
enacted  like  many  programs  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  In  the  words  of  its 
chief  sponsor,  operating  subsidies  were 
described  as  a  needed  blood  transfu- 
sion so  that  curative  surgery  could  be 
performed.  Surgery  weis  needed  to  Im- 
prove services  and  operating  efficien- 
cy. 

The  operating  assistance  was  to  pro- 
vide the  cash  needed  to  maintain  af- 
fordable transit  fares  which  was  the 
requisite  for  inducing  more  people  to 
get  out  of  their  cars  vind  Into  metro 
buses  and  subways.  So  what  happens? 
Well,  experience  Indicates  that  the 
cure  is  making  the  patient  sicker. 
Local  transit  is  no  better  able  today  to 
run  on  its  own  wheels  than  It  was  10 
years  ago.  Local  transit  authorities 
clearly  have  taken  a  liking  to  a  regular 
diet  of  Federal  fare  supplements.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
evaluation  is  that  operating  subsidies 
have  become  a  costly  addition.  It  says 
that  Federal  aid  has  achieved  wage  in- 
creases for  transit  workers  and  fare  re- 
ductions for  riders,  but  no  cure  for  an 
Industry  whose  costs  continue  to 
exceed  its  revenues.  OMB's  analysis 
shows  that  industry  wages  have  in- 
creased 28  percent  In  real  terms,  fully 
allowing,  that  Is.  for  inflation— after 
inflation.  Rider  fares  have  fallen  22 
percent  in  real  terms  since  1970.  Nei- 
ther of  those  outcomes  were  stated  ob- 
jectives of  the  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
gram—but that  is  about  all  they  have 
accomplished— nor  has  Federal  aid  re- 
sulted in  productivity  increases  that 
are  needed  to  cure  what  ails  the  tran- 
sit industry.  In  fact,  revenues  from 
fares  have  actually  declined  when 
taken  as  a  percentage  of  operating 
costs,  and  costs  per  passenger  carried 


have  increased.  Transit's  share  of  com- 
muter trips  also  has  declined.  So  the 
point  of  such  statistics  can  easily  be  ig- 
nored. The  operating  subsidy  has  not 
been  the  wonder  drug  it  was  anticipat- 
ed. Operating  subsidies  for  transit 
moreover  are  not  well  targeted  to  aid 
the  poor.  Most  transit  riders  who  ben- 
efited from  the  subsidies  do  not  have 
incomes  below  the  poverty  luie.  Subsi- 
dies chiefly  cover  peak  period  transit 
service— haul  service.  I  should  say— for 
urban  and  suburban  commuters,  ex- 
pensive rail  and  long-haul  service. 
OMB  argues,  and  I  believe  they  are 
correct,  that  keeping  the  price  of  tran- 
sit service  low  for  an  entire  society  in 
order  to  keep  fares  low  for  a  small  seg- 
ment of  society  is  both  irrational  and 
expensive.  It  also  places  an  imdue 
burden  on  some  taxpayers  who  get 
nothing  in  return  because  their  taxes 
subsidize  riders  In  other  localities. 

We  have  all  been  asked  at  one  time 
or  another  whether  such  cost  subsidies 
are  Justified.  I  am  convinced  that  tax- 
payers In  Wisconsin  should  not  have 
to  support  the  level  of  transit  subsidy 
now  supporting  low   transit   fares  in 
some  bigger  cities  which  are  economi- 
cally better  off.  There  are  other  argu- 
ments that  can  be  made  against  subsi- 
dized transit  operations  to  the  time  of 
$870  million  each  year.  Frankly,  the 
case  can  be  made  simply.  We  need  to 
cut  Federal  spending  now.  Subsidies 
for  transit  operations  are  clearly  not 
Justified.  They  should  be  discontinued. 
Mr.  President,  unfortimately,  my  co- 
sponsor    on    this   bill.    Senator    Arm- 
strong,   is   not    here    at   the   present 
time.  But  let  me  point  out  that  earlier 
today  Mr.  Armstrong  made  an  abso- 
lutely devastating  case  for  eliminating 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  will  pour  Into 
Amtrak  over  the  next  few  years.  No 
one   even   tried   to   answer   his   argu- 
ments. No  one  tried  to  respond  further 
to  the  arguments  that  other  modes  of 
transportation  could  easily  hsuidle  the 
0.2   of    1    percent   of   passenger   miles 
that  Amtrak  provides  for  that  colossal 
Federal     expenditure.     The     Senate 
plowed  right  ahead,  and  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  continue  pouring  mil- 
lions Into  this  most  inefficient  form  of 
transportation. 

Now  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
save  $870  million  In  outlays  this  year 
and  billions  over  the  next  few  years  by 
reducing  the  $4  billion  in  subsidies  the 
Federal  Govenunent  pours  into  local 
mass  transit  every  year.  My  amend- 
ment would  continue  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's huge  capital  subsidies  to 
mass  transit  but  require  the  localities 
to  pick  up  their  own  operating  costs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  like  buying  your 
daughter  or  son  a  car,  and  telling 
them,  kid,  you  have  got  the  car.  I  paid 
for  it,  now  you  pay  for  the  gas  to  oper- 
ate it. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  amend- 
ment will  not  even  provoke  respecta- 
ble rebuttal.  It  wUl  just  provoke  this 


body  to  vote  no,  and  thereby  spend 
nearly  a  billion  this  year  on  paying 
the  cost  of  operating  a  system  the 
Federal  Government  has  largely 
bought,  paid  for.  and  presented  to  the 
large  communities.  Furthermore.  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs  KassebaumI  will 
shortly  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
somewhat  reduce  the  subsidy  for 
Amtrak  by  15  percent,  the  operating 
subsidy  for  ma.s.s  transit  by  10  percent, 
other  accounts  by  6  percent,  and  use 
most  of  that  money  to  restore  spend- 
ing In  other  parts  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  result  in  a  net  saving  of 
$127  million  and  bring  it  into  compli- 
ance with  the  budget  resolution.  It  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  pas.slng.  1  will 
vote  for  it  but  because  it  does  make  at 
least  a  modest  saving.  I  will  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

I  have  another  amendment  I  would 
like  to  offer,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  BSD 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  payments  to  air 

carriers) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  another  junendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. I  will  take  just  a  couple  of  min- 
utes on  this.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
call  thiJ  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. ^^ 

Tne    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Prox- 

mire]   proposes  an   amendment   numbered 

850. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  through  line  6. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  take  Just  a  couple  of  minutes  on 
this.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  will 
describe  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  am 
bringing  this  amendment  up,  and  I 
will  not  take  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
is  because  it  illustrates  how  much  fat, 
water,  and  waste  there  Is  in  this  bill. 

I  have  painfully  discovered  over  the 
last  few  days,  particularly  today,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  the  Senate  to  vote 
to  cut  this  spending.  What  this  amend- 
ment does  is  it  ends  after  7  rather 
than  10  years  the  Essential  Air  Service 
Subsidy  Program  established  in  1978 
to  provide  a  short  transition  period  for 
communities  to  adjust  to  the  deregula- 
tion of  airilne  service. 


Mv  proposal  to  sunset  this  program 
at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1986  is 
in  line  with  the  President's  budget  rec- 
ommendations and  would  save  $28  mil- 
lion this  year  and  considerably  more 
over  the  next  3  years. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  nearly 
half  of  the  cities  currently  receiving 
subsidies  are  withm  100  miles  of  a 
major  hub  airport.  As  any  frequent 
air-flyer  can  tell  you,  flight*  of  this 
dL^tance  usually  save  little  if  any  time. 
Ironically  these  subsidized  short-hop 
night*  are  deterring  the  development 
of  cheaper  and  probably  more  effi- 
cient transportation  alternatives  In- 
cluding limousine  or  bus  service. 

There  are  niunerous  examples  of  lu- 
dicrous situations  of  outrageous  Feder- 
al subsidies  of  incredibly  expensive 
and  unnecessary  Federal  supp>ort  of 
air  service. 

Let  me  just  quote  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples cited  with  the  President's  budget 
submissions. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  the  roundtrip  subsidy  per  passenger  to 
fly  180  miles  from  Blythe,  California,  to  Los 
Angeles,  was  $1,096.  At  80  cents  per  mile, 
the  same  passenger  could  have  used  the  sub- 
sidy to  take  a  taxi  to  Las  Vegas,  lose  $500  at 
blackjack,  and  take  a  taxi  home  with  cash 
to  spare. 

Passengers  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  37  miles  from 
a  hub  airport,  are  provided  almost  $200  in 
subsidy  to  convince  them  to  leave  their  cars 
at  home. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  as  we 
desperately  struggle  with  rurxaway 
deficits  these  subsidies  to  air  carriers 
primarily  for  commuter  services  de- 
serve to  be  ended  now. 

I  fear  If  we  provide  further  subsidies 
to  citlec  for  small  community  air  serv- 
ice the  temporary,  transitional  pro- 
gram will  soon  crystallze  Into  a  perma- 
nent entitlement  with  growing  special 
Interest  support. 

In  addition,  to  continue  providing 
subsidies  to  commuter  airlines  contra- 
dicts the  deregulation  atmosphere  in- 
tended by  the  1978  act  and  provides  a 
disincentive  for  such  airlines  to  hold 
down  or  reduce  their  cost  or  Federal 
subsidies.  In  fact,  this  program  which 
guarantees  airlines  a  set  profit  as  a 
percentage  of  cost  actuaUy  encourages 
the  airlines  to  Inflate  and  overstate 
costs.  Let  me  give  just  two  examples. 

In  one  Instance  an  airline  claimed 
credit  for  purchasing  fuel  at  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  uiu-eallstically  high 
price.  The  reason  for  paying  Inflated 
prices  became  clear  when  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  airline  Just  happened 
to  own  the  fuel  company  providing  the 
excessively  expensive  fuel  products. 

In  another  example  an  airline  used 
its  subsidy  payout  to  finance  a  promo- 
tional $100  round-trip  fare  to  Hawaii. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  program  has 
been  abused,  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness and  needs  t^  be  immediately 
ended.  The  results  of  such  a  termina- 
tion will  not  only  save  the  taxpayers 
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money  but  will  lead  to  more  rational 
and  efficient  use  of  the  Federal  and 
private  transportation  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  useful  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaRues.  I  hope  as  time  goes  on,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  said  this  morn- 
ing, more  and  more  of  our  colleagxies 
will  see  that  we  should  step  up  and 
vote  no  on  these  measures,  even 
though  there  is  a  handful  of  our  con- 
stituencies in  every  city  in  the  country 
who  support  these  programs.  It  is  time 
we  find  the  will  to  disallow  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
the  two  amendments  he  htis  proposed. 
I  know  he  has  a  reputation  in  this 
body  as  being  one  who  tries  to  hold 
down  costs.  There  is  certainly  some 
merit  in  trying  to  hold  down  the  costs 
in  this  bill. 

The  subcommittee  worked  hard  on 
this  bill.  We  are  about  $100  million 
below  what  we  presented  last  year. 
Yet  we  still  find  ourselves  $125  over 
the  outlays  compared  to  where  we 
should  he,  even  with  these  horrendous 
cuts.  We  have  cut  11  percent  from  the 
Coast  Guard  and  FAA.  which  I  think 
everyone  knows  will  work  tremendous 
hardships  on  those  agencies. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  to  adopt 
his  amendments  and  abruptly  cut  off 
either  one  of  the  areas  he  is  talking 
about  might  have  worked  some  great 
hardship,  given  the  signals  we  have  al- 
ready sent.  We  did  cut  11  percent  out 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  11  percent  out 
of  the  FAA.  We  can  really  figure  what 
that  means  in  the  operating  budgets 
of  those  agencies. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  contem- 
plate the  catastrophic  results  that 
could  come  from  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  we  have  had 
more  air  traffic  accidents  this  year 
than  we  have  had  for  many,  many 
years. 

We  know  we  are  stretching  to  the 
breaking  point  a  lot  of  the  personnel. 
We  know  we  are  trying  to  modernize 
som°  of  the  equipment  suid  require 
better  technology.  We  know  air  traffic 
continues  to  Increase. 

If  we  J'jst  look  at  the  number  of 
near  misses  in  addition  to  the  bad  acci- 
dents, we  get  some  idea  of  what  could 
happen. 

We  should  be  doing  more  for  this 
agency.  We  have  to  do  something  to 
have  better  training  for  personnel,  cer- 
tainly more  personnel,  and  move  for- 
ward to  get  better  technology. 

But  here  we  are  talking  about  cut- 
ting 11  percent. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  know  the  multiple  roles  of 


the  Coast  Guard  as  they  try  to  take 
care  of  boater  safety  and  perform  as 
the  long  arm  of  defense  In  coastal  pro- 
tection. We  have  been  trying  to  update 
some  of  their  equipment,  working 
hard  to  get  some  more  modem  cutters 
and  equipment,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  the  additional  role  of  drug 
Interdiction  and  refugee  and  illegal 
alien  interdiction.  In  my  neck  of  the 
woods,  both  of  those  are  so  terribly 
Important.  The  Coast  Guard  is  work- 
ing very  hard  in  those  areas. 

We  have  given  the  Coast  Guard  an 
additional  role  this  year.  In  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  we  require 
there  be  more  Coast  Guard  personnel 
trained  and  put  on  board  Navy  vessels 
so  trained  In  arrest  procedures,  so  that 
same  Navy  vessel  out  there  patrolling 
could  make  drug  Interdictions,  and  use 
the  equipment  the  taxpayers  pay  for 
to  try  to  block  us  from  the  drug  Inva- 
sion. 

Even  with  that  additional  mission, 
here  we  are  talking  about  cutting  this 
area  by  11  percent.  Why?  Not  because 
anybody  wants  to  but.  because  in  this 
bill  it  is  one  of  the  only  places  wheie 
there  are  dollars  in  operating  costs, 
and  we  have  such  a  tough  time  getting 
outlays  in  some  of  the  other  areas. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin said  that  before  long  there  will 
be  an  amendment  to  try  to  even  this 
up  some.  I  will  say  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port that  amendment.  Even  that  Is  a 
horrible  consequence.  We  will  still  end 
up  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  FAA 
being  cut  about  6.5  percent  and  then 
we  will  have  to  cut  a  lot  of  these  other 
areas  at  the  same  time. 

I  really  think  that  in  the  appropria- 
tions process— and  neither  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  nor  the  Senator  from 
Florida  had  the  chance  to  sit  In  on  the 
chairman's  meeting— is  when  someone 
should  have  been  looking  at  all  of 
these  areas  and  should  have  said. 
"Wait  a  minute.  These  are  very,  very 
Important.  If  we  are  talking  about 
cuts,  we  should  look  at  the  ones  that 
are  most  Important." 

On  the  HUD  bill  we  ended  up  with 
across-the-board  cuts  which  no  one 
wanted  to  make.  We  saw  veterans  get- 
ting an  across-the-board  cut  and  then 
being  put  back  again  as  the  body  wres- 
tled with  that. 

It  seems  as  though  these  two  bills 
are  the  ones  getting  especially  hurt.  I 
have  heard  the  Budget  Committee 
blamed  for  this.  It  makes  good  sense.  I 
suppose.  The  Budget  Committee  can 
take  a  lot  of  blame.  It  Is  hard  to  con- 
vince people  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee figures  arc  only  advisory. 

They  do  not  count  for  anything.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  can  take  all 
those  figures  tmd  change  them,  except 
the  final  number  on  outlays  and  the 
final  number  on  budget  authority.  &i\A 
when  they  finish  all  of  the  crosswalks, 
those  numl)ers  should  come  into 
belns. 


As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows  because  he  was  supportive,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  I  did  raise  that.  We  did  hope  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would 
come  In  with  a  crosswalk  that  not  only 
totaled  budget  authority,  but  also  got 
the  outlays.  That,  of  course,  caused 
some  consternation.  We  had  the  first 
bills— Treasury  and  Post  Office— come 
out  here  that  did  not  get  to  the 
bottom  line  and  we  had  an  across-the- 
board  cut. 

Then  we  came  up  with  a  permanent 
crosswalk  with  a  plug  of  $400  million, 
unspecified  cuts,  and  no  one  knows 
whether  that  one  will  materialize  or 
not. 

That  plug,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin knows,  sort  of  helped  the 
Labor-HHS  bill  come  in.  But  there  was 
no  plug  for  Transportation,  not  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  argue 
for  that,  because  I  am  sort  of  against 
the  bin  to  start  with.  But  this  bill  was 
left  out  again  In  the  crosswalk  process. 
If  we  want  the  bill  to  be  within  the 
budget  and  If  we  want  the  bill  to  go 
out  of  here  without  these  terrible,  ter- 
rible cuts  In  Coast  Guard  and  FAA. 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
some  kind  of  across-the-board  cut. 

I  hope  that  the  body  will  respond  to 
that.  Then.  I  think,  we  have  to  deter- 
mine what  we  can  do  at  some  stage— a 
continuing  resolution  or.  when  we  look 
at  the  defense  bill,  whether  there  is 
some  way  of  making  the  transfer.  I  am 
still  not  satisfied  with  cutting  the 
Coast  Guard  6  percent  or  cutting  the 
FAA  6  percent  or  some  of  these  other 
agencies,  not  knowing  what  sort  of 
hardship  that  is  going  to  work. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  sharing 
the  pain.  It  does  not  make  anybody 
happy.  I  know  there  are  all  kinds  of 
representatives  here  from  the  differ- 
ent groups  I  hear  from  them  In  my 
State.  It  seems  that  Florida  has  a 
stake  In  all  of  these— operating  subsi- 
dies, the  mass  transit,  the  hVhway 
portion  of  the  bill,  certainly  the  Coast 
Guard  and  certainly  the  FAA. 
Amtrak— jdl  of  those  are  concerned.  I 
think  we  should  try  to  do  something 
that  at  least  spreads  the  pain  fairly 
across  the  board. 

I  hope  when  this  amendment  comes 
up.  t  he  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be 
supportive  and  recognize  that  It  Is 
something  we  need  to  do. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  has  pointed  out  In 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. But  I  think  the  point  also  has  to 
be  made  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Is  addressing  the  Issue  of  oper- 
ating subsidies  for  transit  and  that  is 
not  even  set  by  this  subcommittee. 
That  is  set  by  the  Banking  Committee. 
They  set  the  cap.  We  have  no  author- 
ity over  it. 


So  when  the  Budget  Committee  says 
we  have  to  cut,  that  one  Is  outside  our 
sphere  of  Influence.  We  cannot  cut 
these  subsidies  so  the  cuts  have  to  be 
even  deeper  In  other  areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  distin- 
guished manager  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  As  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  knows,  I  have  been  on  the 
Banking  Committee  for  26  years,  I  was 
chairman  for  6  years.  The  manager 
makes  a  good  point;  however,  I  was 
unsuccessful  In  taking  out  mass  transit 
operating  subsidies,  which  I  have  op- 
posed all  along.  It  was  perfectly  proper 
for  me  to  offer  that  amendment  and  I 
did  so.  If  a  point  of  order  had  been 
raised,  I  would  have  challenged  the 
point  of  order,  which  wo\ild  certainly 
be  my  privilege. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  But  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  perfectly  in  order 
In  offering  the  amendment.  He  with- 
drew the  amendment,  which  was  his 
decision  to  make  and  we  had  talked 
about  that.  I  am  not  arguing  with  the 
Senators  point.  He  considers  it  a  way 
to  reduce  the  budget. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  crystal 
clear  on  this  floor,  because  the  debate 
Is  going  to  come  up  a  little  later  on  in 
these  across-the-board  cuts.  Is  that  we 
did  not  have  the  ability  In  this  sub- 
committee to  attempt  to  reduce  the 
overall  spending  because.  In  this 
phase,  at  least,  this  phase  Is  outside 
our  purview.  It  Is  done  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

When  they  do  make  that  decision.  If 
the  Banking  Committee  does  decide 
later  on  in  the  spring  when  they  reau- 
thorize transit  to  follow  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  then 
indeed  and  in  fact,  this  part  of  the 
spending  will  be  reduced. 

In  the  meantime,  having  the  budget 
resolution  tell  us  we  have  to  cut  across 
the  board  and  holding  harmless  cer- 
tain areas  like  this  skews  the  results  to 
the  point  that  we  have  to  cut  other 
things. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  could  have  offered  the 
same  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  offered  and  Just  eliminated 
those  subsidies,  could  he  not?  Why 
not? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  In  a  sense,  but  then 
it  would  have  been  pointed  out  that 
we  were  Invading  another  committee's 
territory. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Here  Is  one  of  the 
former  members  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee who  would  have  agreed  to  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  just  wanted  to 
point  out  that  this  is  one  case  that  Il- 
lustrates my  point.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion directed  a  $800  million  cut  to  our 
function,  and  without  reconciling 
some    programs    like    this    that    the 


Senate  has  no  intention  of  cutting, 
and  I  shall  get  to  that  a  little  later  on 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  my  un 
derstanding  us  that  the  SenRl-or  from 
New  Mexico  wishes  to  come  to  the 
floor  when  these  amendments  are 
completed  to  offer  hLs  amendment.  So 
I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

while  he  comes  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  we  are  down  to  a 
couple  of  amendments,  and  if  the  Sen 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr  Domenici] 
would  come  to  the  floor  and  offer  his, 
we  would  be  down  to  one  amendment; 
is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  DOLE.  We  would  like  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill  and  move  to 
the  reconciliation  bill,  and  I  can  Indi- 
cate to  my  colleagues  that  we  would 
probably  like  to  spend— how  much 
time  is  left  on  reconciliation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
hours,  eight  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  maybe,  depending  on 
the  managers,  4  or  5  hours  on  that 
today,  sav  to  around  7  o'clock,  7:30? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  think  if  we 
could  go  to  7  o'clock  or  so,  it  would  be 
good  from  what  I  hear  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  complete  action 
today  because,  as  I  understand,  the 
House  is  today  completing  action  on 
reconciliation.  The  sentiments  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  are  that  we  could 
complete  action  on  the  bill  tomorrow? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  think  so.  with 
the  time  left. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  there  will  not  be  any 
all-night  derby  here  to  see  If  we  can 
complete  action.  But  we  are  still  trying 
to  put  It  together.  Tomorrow  morning 
at  8:30  we  will  come  in  and  at  9  o'clock 
we  win  be  on  the  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce appropriations  bill.  I  am  advised 
that  we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  that 
measure  by  1  o'clock  and  then  com- 
plete reconciliation,  and  at  that  point 
take  up  the  Micronesia  bill  and  file 
cloture  and  then  move  on  to  the  farm 
bill  and  be  on  the  farm  bill  sometime 
tomorrow  and  again  on  Friday,  and  I 
assume  there  will  be  votes  on  the  farm 
bin  on  Friday.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  we  need  to  take  up  the  DC.  ap- 
propriations bUl  and  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bin.  As  I  understand.  DC 
appropriations    win    be    disposed    of 
rather  quickly.  There  Is  one   ajnend- 
ment.   I   think   the   Presiding   Officer 
has  one  amendment  to  the  DC  appro- 
priations bni.  The  question  is  bringing 
It  up  and  voting  on  It.  So  we  would  like 
to  dispose   of   an   the   appropriations 


bUls  that  are  pending  by  Wednesday 

of  next  week 

If  my  friend  from  New  Mexico,  the 
dLstinguLshed  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  would  come  to  the  floor, 
we  would  defeat  his  amendment. 

Mr  ANDREWS  I  make  a  point  of 
order,  a  quorum  is  not  present.  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  ron. 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  t>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


/ii>n3«DMINT  NO  861 

(Purpose:  To  make  appropriations  for 
Waste  Isolation  Pliol  Project  Roads) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Senators  Jojoiston. 
Gorton.  Thtrmoni),  Bentsen.  Rol- 
lings, BiNGAMAN.  SYMMS.  EVANS, 
McCLtTRE.  and  Gramm    and  ask  for  Its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
The  Senator  from  Ne»  Mexico  [Mr  Do- 
MEinci),  for  himseU.  Mr.  Jcm«sTO!<  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  THUimoin),  Mr  Biarrsc*  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  BiWGAMAH.  Mr  Symms  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  McChtm.  Mr.  Gramk.  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  861. 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Or  page  21,  line  1.  Insert  the  foUowlnr 
"Wast*  Isolation  PUot  Project  Roads.". 

For  necessary  expenses  In  connection  with 
the  upgrading  of  certain  highways  lor  the 
transportation  of  nuclear  waste  generated 
during  defense-related  activities,  not  other- 
u-lse  provided  for,  $16,260,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  this  amend- 
ment would  add  approximately  $3  nul- 
lion  in  outlays  to  this  hUl,  about  $16.26 
minion  In  budget  authority.  The 
reason  I  have  to  offer  It  should  be  ob- 
vious when  you  see  the  list  of  cospon- 
sors.  The  United  States  of  America  is 
spending  somewhat  less  than  $1  binion 
on  what  Is  commonly  known  as  the 
waste  Isolation  pUot  project  [WIPPl. 
That  waste  isolation  pUot  project  is  an 
underground  storage  facUlty  for  low- 
level  transuranic  waste.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  the  country. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future,  we  wiU 
be  accepting  into  New  Mexico  nteraUy 
thousands  of  tons  of  low-level  transu- 
ranic waste  that  at  present  Is  tempo- 
rarily stored  at  various  places  in  the 
United  States,  among  which  are  Wash- 
ington, Idaho.  South  CaroUna,  and 
Texas. 
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The  WIPP  project,  as  everyone 
might  suspect,  has  been  a  long  time  In 
coming.  It  is  extremely  expensive  and 
obviously  has  not  been  without  contro- 
versy. However,  it  is  moving  along 
well. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  a 
model  for  participation  between  scien- 
tists and  the  State  goverrunent.  and 
scientists  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  that  they  have  pioneered  an 
agreement  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
to  bring  the  waste  isolation  pilot 
project  into  being. 

There  is  one  thing  we  have  obligated 
ourselves  to  do  as  a  nation.  That  obli- 
gation is  contained  in  a  Federal  court 
decision,  whereby  the  United  States  of 
America  stipulated,  when  it  was  sued  a 
few  years  ago.  that  we  would  upgrade 
the  entrance  routes,  the  highways, 
into  this  facility  so  that  we  could 
safely  carry  this  nuclear  waste  to  the 
WIPP  site. 

For  the  past  2  years.  Congress  has 
funded  in  the  appropriation  bills  the 
amounts  needed:  $5.8  million  in  1984. 
S16.4  million  in  1985.  These  funds 
allow  the  State  highway  department, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  let  contracts  to  im- 
prove the  roads  the  Government  has 
committed  to  improve  so  that  trucks 
and  other  kinds  of  transportation  ve- 
hicles can  get  from  around  the  coun- 
try to  this  site.  The  appropriators 
have  funded  it  2  years  in  a  row.  We 
now  have  little  or  no  obligation  or  au- 
thority left  to  continue  the  program. 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Admmistrator  that  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  $17.9  million,  will  have 
been  obligated  for  the  WIPP  roads.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  remaining  $4.3 
million  will  be  obligated  in  October, 
with  contract  awEirds  scheduled  in  No- 
vember 1985. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  one  or 
two  alternatives.  The  Congress  ought 
to  fund  it  as  the  Federal  Government 
obligated  itself  to  fund  it.  or  Congress 
should  send  a  message  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  live  up  to  the  commitment  to 
improve  these  roads,  even  though  we 
will  have  spent  just  under  $1  billion  on 
the  WIPP  facUity-that  is,  the  facility 
in  which  we  are  ultimately  going  to 
store  low-level  nuclear  wsistes. 

I  do  net  think  the  Government 
should  do  that.  I  think  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment realizes  that  this  is  a  very 
minor  commitment  compared  to  the 
expenditures  for  this  kind  of  facility. 

There  will  te  a  response  that  this 
breaks  the  budget.  Yes,  it  adds  $2.75 
million  in  outlays,  according  to  CBO, 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  can  assure  everyone  that  before  we 
are  finished  here,  whatever  the  esti- 
mated excess,  if  it  is  $125  or  $130  mil- 
lion that  this  bill  is  over,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee's  302(b)  allo- 
cation. And  if,  in  that  circumstance. 


we  have  to  cut  this  program  like  all 
the  others,  I  will  do  that.  But  I  be- 
lieve, as  do  the  other  cosponsors,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  move  this  Iransuran- 
ic  nuclear  waste  from  Eicross  this  coun- 
try, we  should  put  up  money  to  up- 
grade the  WIPP  roads  this  year  as  we 
did  the  2  previous  years. 

Perhaps  the  subcommittee  will  want 
to  object  to  $2.75  million  in  outlays 
and  the  continuation  of  this  program. 
I  assume  they  will  argue  that  this  pro- 
gram is  not  technically  authorized  as 
part  of  the  highway  program.  That  is 
correct.  Congress  has  funded  it  for  2 
years  in  a  row  in  appropriation  bills 
because  it  was  deemed  necessary.  We 
have  reported  tm  authorizing  bill  from 
the  Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  it  passed  the  Senate 
on  February  23,  1985,  as  part  of  S.  391, 
the  Interstate  Highway  Funding  Act 
of  1985.  The  Senate  also  passed  a  simi- 
lar authorization  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress. 

Frankly,  I  am  willing  to  stand  up 
here  and  argue  about  all  these  things. 
This  is  not  the  first  and  only  unau- 
thorized program  funded  in  this  bill.  If 
one  wants  to  make  a  case  on  that.  I 
can  find  examples  in  the  bill  which  are 
not  authorized. 

I  believe  we  should  fund  the  WIPP 
roads  project.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
accept  this  amendmrnt.  Clearly,  the 
U.S.  Government  would  not  otherwise 
build  a  facility  of  this  type,  without 
the  support  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  court  approved  agree- 
ment. The  project  has  been  challenged 
at  every  level,  and  there  remains  a 
Federal  commitment  to  improve  the 
roads.  We  have  improved  some  of 
them  with  2  years  of  appropriations, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  say  this 
year  that  we  are  not  going  to  proceed. 
This  Is  low-level  radioactive  waste, 
low-level  transuranic  waste,  which  we 
must  dispose  of  safely,  and  I  think 
such  a  project  is  a  dam  good  invest- 
ment. 

We  are  lucky  that  New  Mexico  has 
accepted  this  facility.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that.  In  a  couple  of  years,  we  will 
be  able  to  permanently  move  low-level 
transuranic  waste  from  Hanford.  WA: 
the  Idaho  Engineering  Lab;  Rockv 
Flats,  CO:  Oak  Ridge.  TN:  Savannah 
River.  SC;  and  Los  Alamos,  NM,  These 
facilities  will  be  the  primary  contribu- 
tors to  this  huge  underground  facility, 
built  by  the  best  engineers,  under  the 
highest  specifications,  at  significant 
cost  to  the  Government. 

If  the  committee  does  not  accept  the 
amendment,  we  will  let  the  Senate 
decide  whether  it  wants  to  risk  an 
almost  $1  billion  facility  over  an  item 
of  this  type.  We  will  decide  that  quick- 
ly. I  have  no  Intention  of  delaying  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disposed  to  raise  a  point  of  order,  but  I 
do  not  intend  to  do  so. 


I  am,  however,  disposed  to  ask  th( 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  if,  subse 
quent  to  action  on  this  amendment,  ht 
intends  to  propose  another  amend 
ment  of  an  across-the-board  cut  on 
this  appropriation. 

M'.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  there  is  an  amendment  I 
am  going  to  cosponsor  that  will  be  of 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  which  will  modify 
the  bill;  that  will  reflect  our  recom 
mendation  to  the  Senate.  Two  of  thp 
major  accounts,  which  have  to  do  with 
the  operations  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  FAA.  would  be  given  additional 
money.  The  amendment  would  then 
take  the  nondefense  discretionary  ap 
propriated  accounts  as  of  that  time 
and  reduce  them  sufficiently  to  make 
this  bill  consistent  with  the  302(b) 
outlay  crosswalk  allocation  that  was 
given  to  this  subcommittee  by  the  Ap 
propriations  Committee. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  must  confess  that 
I  find  somewhat  of  a  contradiction  in 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena 
tor  from  New  Mexico  and  that  kind  of 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
matters  might  very  well  be  needed  and 
valid.  I  am  not  arguing  the  merits. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee: Is  there  already  money  in  the  bill 
for  this  project? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  There  is  no  money 
In  this  bill,  I  state  to  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut.  As  he  knows,  this 
project  funds  Improvements  to  exist- 
ing roads  In  New  Mexico  that  also 
serve  as  transportation  routes  to  the 
disposal  site  of  transuranic  nuclear 
waste. 

It  Is  $16.4  million  below  that  which 
we  provided  for  the  project  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

We  checked  before  we  put  this  bill 
together.  As  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut knows,  our  staff  does  a  pretty 
thorough  job  of  this  kind  of  checking, 
so  that  our  figures  are  right.  W"  knew 
we  were  going  to  be  under  attack  par- 
ticularly because  we  had  this  totally 
impractical  request  from  the  budget 
conference  to  cut  $800  million  from 
traxisportation  and  then  they  do  not 
specify  where  to  cut.  So  we  were  look- 
ing for  all  places  that  we  could  save 
money. 

The  yearly  funding  schedule  set 
forth  in  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration's January  1984  report  to  the 
committee  estimated  1986  funds  avail- 
ability as  $16,260,000.  As  of  September 
20  when  we  last  asked,  the  unobligated 
balance  of  this  account  was  $16.4  mil- 
lion. So  the  money  was  there  ready  to 
l>e  spent,  we  didn't  hold  it  up.  I  might 
also  state  to  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut that  to  date  this  program  has 
not  even  been  authorized. 

I  sympathize  with  our  colleague 
from  New  Mexico.  We  appreciate  the 
fact  there  is  a  nuclear  waste  disposal 
site  In   his  State,  and   I  suppose  we 


should  upgrade  the  roads  that  are  al- 
ready there  to  take  care  of  it. 

But  again  in  this  time  of  budget 
shortfalls,  it  Is  difficult  to  be  funding 
additional  money  for  an  unauthorized 
project  in  a  State  where  the  money  is 
already  available  and  has  not  been 
spent. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  understand.  Be- 
lieve me  I  also  have  tried  as  best  as  my 
ingenuity  can  serve  me  to  meet  the 
dictates  of  the  Budget  Committee  with 
all  the  fiscal  piety  that  goes  with 
those  dictates.  I  understand  we  are 
talking  about  a  $16  million  road 
project  in  New  Mexico.  We  already 
have  $16  million  in  unexpended  funds 
which  are  to  be  used.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  the  Senator  is 
doing  is  what  we  all  had  to  do  on  the 
committee:  go  back  to  these  unexpend- 
ed funds,  if  you  will,  and  use  them  so 
we  could  cut  down  the  budget  author- 
ity and  the  outlays  in  our  committee. 
Is  that  what  the  Senator  did? 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  precisely  it. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  what  I  did 
in  my  committee,  and  now  we  have  $16 
million  for  a  little  road  project  In  New 
Mexico,  and  we  are  going  to  have  this 
big.  across-the-board  cut  again  because 
we  are  not  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Actually,  this 
project  will  take  In  about  $60  million 
throughout  the  life  of  the  program. 

It  is  like  many.  Once  you  get  your 
nose  under  the  edge  of  the  tent,  it 
adds  on  and  adds  on. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  in  terms  of 
the  Integrity  of  the  budget  process 
really  what  we  should  have  is  an  up 
and  down  vote,  not  a  motion,  very 
frankly,  not  a  point  of  order.  I  think 
we  should  have  an  up  and  down  vote 
on  this  project,  and  I  might  add  at  this 
time  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
find  out  whether  even  the  budgeteers 
«re  serious  about  this  process  or 
whether  it  is  a  process  that  applies  to 
everyone  here  and  the  various  commit- 
tees except  for  those  in  situations  that 
occur  within  their  own  States. 

Again  1  suppose  what  bothers  me  is 
not  so  much  the  project  but  the  fact 
that  there  is  money  for  this  project  In 
this  budget  and  that  money  was 
gotten  the  same  way  we  have  to 
scrounge  and  get  money  for  far  more 
worthwhile  projects  throughout  the 
list  existing  in  various  committees 
which  we  chair. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  chairman  In- 
tends to  do.  I  hope  we  have  an  up-and- 
down  vote.  I  hope  there  is  no  tabling 
motion  on  this  but  that  we  go  ahead 


and  defeat  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
wish  to  say  that  this  debate  gives  the 
Senate  a  chance  to  kind  of  whip  on 
the  Budget  Committee  people  for  a 
while.  And  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  that  he  will  go 
through  and  find  all  of  his  projects 
that  he  tried  to  work  out  suddenly 
start  disappearing  and  fading  in  this 
thing.  I  guess  that  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 
Mr.  CHILES.  If  you  wear  one  hat  Ln 
the  Budget  Committee,  as  we  have  to 
wear,  you  are  not  supposed  to  be  a 
Senator  any  more.  It  is  kind  of  like  be- 
coming a  nun  or  becoming  a  priest. 
You  are  supposed  to  be  celibate.  You 
cannot  fight  for  anything  or  do  any- 
thing for  your  State  or  for  what  you 
think  is  Important  in  some  of  the.se 
other  areas. 

Obviously,  everyone  in  this  body 
knows  that  all  of  us  do  not  give  up  our 
prerogatives  of  being  a  Senator  or  our 
ability  to  try  to  support  things  that  we 
think  are  necessary  or  good,  and  yet 
we  do  come  down  to  the  role  of  trying 
to  see  that  the  bottom  line  comes 
within  that  number. 

What  I  just  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  is  that  maybe  giving 
people  a  chance  to  whip  on  him  a  little 
bit  is  good  and  healthy  and  might 
make  him  feel  a  little  better,  and  I 
know  from  his  Jesuit  background  he 
likes  a  little  punishment  once  in  a 
while  and  he  is  used  to  it.  So  he  might 
take  his  stripes  along  there.  Maybe  if 
the  Senator  can  make  me  a  cointro- 
ducer  of  his  amendment,  I  wUl  take 
some  stripes  on  it  also,  although  this 
project  was  not  one  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about.  But  I  would  like  to  go 
along  and  shed  a  little  blood  on  this 
one  In  case  they  decide  to  vote  it 
down. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  will  not  do  that.  I 
will  take  them  all  myself. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  to  the 
good  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
the  Budget  Committee  did  not  assign 
the  302(b)  allocations  to  this  bill  The 
Appropriations  Committee  assigned  an 
allocation  the  allocation  to  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  Just  as  they 
assigned  to  the  Senator  s  Labor-HHS 
Subcommittee.  Just  as  they  gave  hirr. 
$400  million  more  than  the  Budget 
Committee  assumed,  because  they  saw 
his  need.  So  it  is  not  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  assigned  these  totals. 

This  bill  is  $127  million  over,  and  I 
will  confess  to  everyone  I  am  going  to 
make  it  $130  million  over  so  everyone 
will  know  I  am  committing  a  mortal 
sin.  I  am  adding  $3  million  because  1 
strongly  believe  that  this  program  Is 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reason 
for  it  to  be  left  out  unless  it  was  for 
reasons  implied  by  the  good  Senator 


from  Florida,  and  he  Implied  them 
very  nicely.  It  is  not  true— it  is  not 
true  that  there  is  no  need.  We  have  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  says  the  funds  are  obli- 
gated. To  keep  to  the  proposed  fund- 
ing schedule,  we  would  need  to  provide 
the  third  round.  But  now  we  are 
saying  it  is  not  authorized  after  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for 
this  program  out  of  a  sense  of  emer- 
gency for  2  successive  years. 

I  will  be  delighted  to  vote  on  the 
amendment.  If  it  is  $3  million  In  out- 
lays that  bothers  the  Senator,  I  will 
offer  another  amendment.  I  will  play 
an  appropriations  game;  I  will  find 
some  unobligated  balances  In  a  pro- 
gram, and  I  will  take  the  money  from 
that,  and  then  it  will  add  no  new 
budget  authority  to  this  bill. 

I  choose  not  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
think  I  should  be  doing  that.  But  that 
is  one  way  to  approach  it  if  one  wants 
to. 

The  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman  Is  going  to  argue  that  the 
Budget  Conunittee  put  him  in  a  bind. 
The  Budget  Committee  did  not  put 
him  in  a  bind  because  the  Budget 
Committee  cannot  recommend  any- 
thing specifically,  and  when  we  do 
they  say,  "It  Is  none  of  your  business," 
and  we  agree. 

But  they  ask  us  for  our  assumptions, 
and  w^e  give  them  to  them  as  guide- 
lines, but  they  do  not  have  to  follow 
them.  What   they  have  to  follow  are 
two     aggregate     numbers— the     total 
budget  authority  for  the  congressional 
budget   resolution  and  the  tota'.   out- 
lays. They  are  free  as  a  committee  to 
go  into  their  own  meeting  and  assign 
these  amounts.  If  they  add  it  up.  and 
if  that  sum  total  of  budget  authority 
and  outlays  exceeds  the  total  amounts 
that  the  Congress  voted  in,  then  they 
are  supposed  to  do  something  about  it. 
In   this   case,    they   have   made   the 
number  very  tight  for  this  subcorrunlt- 
tee.  and  they  will  say  It   is  tight  be- 
cause   the    Budget    Committee    made 
certain  assumptions   It  would  be  tight 
anyway,   because    the   Appropriations 
Committee  happened  to  use  the  outlay 
number  that  was  gUen  to  them  by  the 
Budget  Committee    They  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  that. 

Ail  of  this  IS  merely  by  way  of  back- 
ground because  a  big  to  do  is  being 
made  about  fiscal  responsibility  verstis 
my  amendment.  My  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 

What  It  had  to  do  with  Is  much 
about  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  .saying  I  mean.  I  have  been  down 
here  making  my  position  on  budgetary 
matters,  and  they  would  like  to  make 
my  little  am^endment  be  the  epitome 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

The  problem  is  it  Just  will  not  wash. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  bit  embarrassed 
over    this    one.    This    amendment    is 
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worthy  and  Important  to  addressing 
the  national  problem  of  the  safe  dis- 
posal and  storage  of  nuclear  wastes. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  vote,  and  I  am 
ready  at  any  time.  If  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  would  like  it  to  be 
neutral,  then  I  will  find  some  unobli- 
gated balances  to  use  for  the  next 
amendment,  so  there  will  be  no  con- 
cern over  the  budget. 

I  choose  not  to  do  It.  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment  as 
the  right  thing  to  do.  There  will  be  no 
budget  busting:  that  will  oe  fixed 
before  we  leave  here.  I  believe  I  am  en- 
titled as  a  Senator  to  add  $2.75  million 
In  outlays  to  a  bill  that  is  over  its  302 
(5)  outlay  allocation,  and  then  try  to 
fix  it  across-the-board.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  entitled  to  add 
whatever  they  added  to  make  the  bill 
exceed  the  outlay  allocation,  and  then 
those  of  us  In  the  Senate  must  try  to 
bring  It  back  into  conformance. 
I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  It  is  a  great  tactic.  I  have 
not  seen  this  used  too  much  before 
when  you  look  for  sympathy  to  get  an 
amendment  through  that  has  no  busi- 
ness being  adopted.  Nobody  is  trying 
to  beat  on  the  head  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

I  might  point  out,  as  my  colleague 
from  Florida  well  knows,  we  added 
some  $16^  million  to  a  project  In  Flor- 
ida in  the  subcommittee  over  and 
above  the  amount  requested  because  it 
was  needed. 

I  think  if  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico  would  read  our  report,  he 
would  find  out  that  the  reason  that  we 
took  out  his  request  for  $16  million  for 
roads  In  New  Mexico  Is  not  because  we 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  personality 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  a  very 
close  friend  of  all  of  ours  and  he  does 
a  fantastic  Job  in  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult situation  as  head  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  reason  we  took  It  out 
is  clearly  spelled  out  in  our  report, 
that  the  Transportation  Department 
told  us  there  was  $16  million  In  unobli- 
gated balances  in  that  fund. 

Now,  my  friend  from  New  Mexico 
comes  back  and  says,  as  of  today,  the 
Transportation  Department  has 
changed  its  figures.  That  Is  fine,  but 
this  bill  was  put  together  and  brought 
to  the  floor  long  before  this  new  letter 
came  from  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. Sixteen  million  dollars  Is  not 
going  to  make  this  bill  sink  or  swim 
and  It  Is  not  going  to  impact  that 
much  In  the  budget  of  the  Congress. 
But  I  think  that  we  ought  to  make 
crystal  clear  why  the  decision  was 
made. 

If  someone  wants  to  play  martyr  to 
get  something  through  when  the 
Transportation  Department  Just  told 
us  3  weeks  ago  there  was  adequate 
funds,  it  was  not  needed,  that  is  fine. 


But  let  me  address  a  bigger  issue, 
and  that  is  the  one  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  pointed  out,  that  we  had 
the  leeway  in  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee to  handle  the  assignment 
that  was  given  us  from  the  Budget 
Committee.  Let  me  point  out  that  our 
total  bill  in  budget  authority  is  $10  bil- 
lion—and we  will  discuss  this  a  little 
bit  more  laier  on. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows  that  the  specific  order  from  the 
Budget  Committee  to  this  subcommit- 
tee was  to  find  $800  million  some- 
where in  unspecified  cuts.  Maybe  you 
can  do  it  with  smoke  and  mirrors,  but 
you  cannot  do  It  pushing  a  pencil  or 
running  a  calculator  In  an  appropria- 
tion subcommittee  without  hurting 
other  areas  of  this  Government  that 
should  not  be  hurt. 

This  bill  Is  a  solid  figure,  starting 
out  at  $300-plus  million  under  the 
House,  and.  after  the  committee  vote, 
another  $500  million  under  the  House, 
a  total  of  $800  million.  The  last  $500 
million  under  the  House  I  am  not 
proud  of.  I  think  It  Is  the  most  idiotic 
way  to  legislate  I  have  seen  in  21  years 
in  Congress.  We  were  demanded  by 
the  Budget  Committee's  wrong-headed 
assumption  that  somewhere  or  an- 
other you  can  find,  by  magic,  $800  mil- 
lion in  unspecified  budget  authority. 
The  only  place  we  could  find  it  was  In 
the  large  accounts,  like  FAA.  And  the 
only  place  else  we  could  find  it  was  In 
the  Coast  Guard.  Now.  there  is  no 
way. 

They  say,  •Qh,  fine.  In  North 
Dakota  you  don't  have  much  Coast 
Guard."  Let  me  tell  you.  In  all  50 
States,  the  Interdiction  of  drug  sup- 
plies is  extremely  Important  to  us.  The 
Coast  Guard  should  not  be  cut.  The 
FAA  represents  safety  In  the  skies. 
There  is  no  way  the  FAA  should  be 
cut. 

But,  because  of  the  demand  In  that 
budget  conference  report  that  came 
out  In  the  dark  of  the  night  and  be- 
cause it  was  totally  different  from 
what  was  said  about  it  on  the  floor— a 
few  of  us  voted  against  it  because  we 
saw  what  had  been  done  In  some  of 
these  specif  les— we  have  been  asked  to 
make  some  of  these  cuts. 

Now,  a  rollcal'  vote  has  been  asked 
for  up  or  down  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
committee  left  it  out,  as  I  said,  because 
there  was  an  unobligated  balance  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  corwtruction.  And 
that  Is  why  the  committee  did  it.  not 
because  of  some  personal  pique 
against  a  Member  of  this  body.  That  Is 
not  the  way  the  subcommittee  oper- 
ates. That  Is  not  the  way  8iny  commit- 
tee In  this  Senate  should  operate.  I 
Just  wanted  to  make  that  point  crystal 
clear. 
(Mr.  WILSON  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
only  to  make  plain  two  points  that 
affect  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  We  are 


interested,  as  the  entire  Nation  is.  in 
the  waste  Isolation  project.  The  trans- 
portation network  is  essentiaJ  to  that 
project.  I  have  a  particular  interest  be- 
cause many  of  the  military  wastes  that 
have  been  generated  in  the  military 
program  are  in  temporary  storage  In 
the  State  of  Idaho  and  has  generated 
political  controversy  over  a  period  of 
time;  controversy  because  on  the  main 
the  Senators  from  Idaho,  both  past 
and  present,  and  Governors  in  Idaho, 
both  past  and  present,  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  storage  is  temporary: 
that  is.  the  storage  will  be  put  In  ap- 
propriate permanent  facilities  when 
they  are  developed.  And  we  have  some 
nearly  permanent  storage  in  my  State, 
but  we  also  have  waste  stored  that 
they  have  told  us  will  be  removed. 

Essential  to  a  portion  of  that  remov- 
al, therefore,  and  the  handling  of  a 
portion  of  that  waste  Is  the  progress 
on  the  waste  Isolation  project.  And. 
therefore,  we.  for  very  parochial  rea- 
sons, support  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  Ls  also  important  for  us  to 
note  that  the  waste  isolation  project  is 
of  national  Interest,  not  just  of  Inter- 
est to  New  Mexico  or  to  Idaho.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  been  in- 
strumental in  saying  that  the  waste 
isolation  project  was  structured  prop- 
erly, with  the  kind  of  consultation  and 
concurrence— and  I  use  those  terms 
with  due  attribution  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  because  they  are 
his  terms— that  allows  the  State  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tion about  the  process  of  that  project, 
and  it  is  construction  and  concurrence 
which  follows  as  with  consultation.  It 
is  important.  It  is  his  contribution  to 
that  process  and  it  works.  That  Is  the 
Important  part.  It  works. 

But  part  of  that  making  it  work  Ls 
having  an  adequate  transportation 
network  to  make  that  project  whole. 
And.  therefore.  It  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest that  we  go  ahead  as  planned. 

Finally,  to  address  the  question  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, has  raised  with  respect  to 
the  statement  by  the  Highway  Admin- 
istration 3  weeks  ago  that  Indeed  there 
was  unobligated  money  and  the 
change  that  is  now  apparent  by  their 
letter  In  transmission  to  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  obligation  of  those 
funds,  whatever  their  statement  may 
have  been  3  weeks  ago,  it  Is  now  that  it 
has  all  been  obligated  or  will  be  within 
this  month.  And  If  that  is  the  case— 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  refute  what 
they  now  say— if  that  is  the  case,  then 
It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  addi- 
tional money  is  Justified  and  neces- 
sary. 

Now.  I  share  with  the  good  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  the  frustration 
that  we  all  feel  when  the  administra- 
tion gives  us  one  set  of  figures  or  one 
bit  of  information  and  then  changes 
the  story  after  we  have  acted.  But  I 
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think  If.  indeed,  they  have  changed 
the  story,  and  If  those  facts  are  indeed 
facts,  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
respond  to  what  their  statement  of 
facts  are  now. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
vls-a-vls  the  change  In  numbers.  Let 
me  say.  prefatory  to  my  remarks  to 
him.  that  I  wish  to  reiterate  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  said,  that 
no  one  here  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form  has  any  personal  ax  to  grind 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  or 
the  Budget  Committee,  but  we  are 
talking  about  a  process. 

Now,  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  recall 
that  at  the  Appropriations  Committee 
hearing,  when  we  were  trying  to  allo- 
cate these  various  figures,  committee 
after  committee  came  In  with  revised 
numbers  that  were  based  on  adminis- 
tration figures? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee, or  more  particularly,  not  the 
Budget  Committee,  but  Senator  Do- 
MENici  at  that  meeting  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  said.  "Look, 
there  has  to  be  a  cutoff  point."  which 
Is  fair  enough.  When  you  devise  any 
sort  of  budget,  there  has  to  be  a  cutoff 
point,  otherwise  everyone  comes  in 
with  new  figures,  which  might  be  per- 
fectly correct. 

What  we  are  ninnlng  into  here  is 
the  very  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  at  that  allocation 
hearing.  There  had  to  be  a  cutoff 
point.  That  is  the  point  at  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  had  to  work 
with  his  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  had  to 
work  with  his  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. That  was  the  rule  set  at  that 
allocation  meeting. 

Now,  what  we  are  saying  is,  "But, 
nevertheless,  now  we  have  some  fur- 
ther Information  on  this  one  point." 
But  we  had  further  information  on  a 
lot  of  other  points,  but  we  used  one 
cutoff  date. 

So  I  recognize  the  absolute  validity 
of  what  has  been  said.  I  do  not  contest 
what  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  saying.  But  we  all  agreed  on 
that  committee  that  there  was  to  be 
one  point.  That  point  was  determined. 
And  now  I  think  that  rule  should  be 
applied  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  as  well. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment.  I  have  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent view  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee.  I  do  not 
recall  that  it  was  any  cut-and-dried 
rule  that  we  must  ignore  any  further 
information  that  might  come  forward 
to  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  m 
the  area  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  In  my  area  of  the  appro- 


priations process  we  constantly  try  to 
update  our  information  so  we  can 
make  the  best  judgment  possible  based 
upon  the  current  information.  Cer- 
tainly, at  some  point  you  make  a  deci- 
sion. At  the  point  we  were  making  the 
decision  on  the  allocations  it  had  to  be 
based  upon  the  information  we  then 
had.  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  New- 
Mexico  that  his  defense  of  the  budget 
process  in  the  application  this  year 
needs  to  be  understood  in  a  different 
context  because  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  has  reaJly  focused  on  the 
budget  process  In  the  way  it  is  working 
today  as  contrasted  to  what  was  antici- 
pated in  the  Budget  Act. 

We  contemplated  in  the  Budget  Act 
there  would  be  a  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  by  May  15.  That  woi.:ld  be 
based  upon  the  best  information  we 
had  at  that  time,  and  the  best  esti- 
mates that  could  be  made  We  would 
then  follow  with  the  appropriations 
process.  It  was  within  those  rules,  or 
that  violated  those  rules,  or  went 
those  limits,  or  was  within  the  targets, 
or  that  violated  the  targets  that  we 
would  take  the  appropriations  process, 
all  the  legislative  process  through  the 
year,  and  the  end  of  that  period  of 
time  we  adopt  a  concurrent  second  res- 
olution that  adapted  to  what  chariges 
had  been  made  in  the  appropriations- 
legislative  process. 

Last  year  we  had  a  first  concurrent 
resolution  that  by  a  little  sentence  at 
the  end  said  this  shall  automatically 
extend  the  concurrent  resolution.  We 
are  at  this  time  of  year  substituting  in 
much  greater  magnitude  than  before  a 
first   concurrent   resolution   that   not 
only  is  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion but  also  substitutes  for  the  legis- 
lative  process   of   the    Reconciliation 
Act.  What  we  are  doing  to  ourselves 
we    are    doing    to    ourselves.    We    are 
doing  it  without  a  rational  discussion 
of  what  that  is  doing  to  the  orderly 
process  established  under  the  Budget 
Act  The  reason  I  mention  that  at  this 
particular  time  is  that  the  Budget  Act 
structured  certain  steps  which  would 
In  themselves  take  advantage  of  the 
late  information  that  we  had  and  the 
latest  legislative  action  that  we  had. 
but  that  clearly  contemplated  that  the 
Congress,    the    legislative    branch    in 
conjunction  with   the   administration. 
would  make  some  changes,  and  the  as- 
sumptions we  had  in  the  spring  might 
not  necessarily  be  reflected  in  the  ac- 
tions we  took  during  the  balance  of 

the  year. 

And  to  complicate  this  pro'uiem  fur- 
ther, to  complicate  it  further,  this 
year  for  the  first  time-and  quite 
properly-we  are  being  aslced  to  look 
at  outlays,  and  not  just  authority  An 
authority  is  easy  to  deal  with  because 
you  can  add  up  figures.  Nobody  can 
quarrel  with  particular  figures.  A  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  a  million  dollars,  or  a 
million  dollars  is  what  it  is.  But  out- 
lays are  estimates.  They  are  estimates 


of  what  will  happen  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  they  are  very,  very  subjec- 
tive evaluations.  They  are  not  objec- 
tive. It  is  not  simply  adding  it  up.  It  is 
trying  to  guess  what  will  happen.  It  Is 
trying  to  determine  what  will  happen 
in  the  future.  We  are  not  this  year 
trying  to  work  in  this  process  in  order 
to  get  more  discipline  on  the  spending, 
more  discipline  on  the  spending  than 
is  given  by  controlling  authority.  We 
are  trying  to  get  control  of  outlays  as 
well. 

We  have  some  uncertainties.  We  will 
have  some  argimients  about  those  esti- 
mates. That  is  proper.  But  that  also 
indicates  we  update  our  information, 
and  that  we  look  at  what  actually  hap- 
pens so  we  can  make  the  best  judg- 
ments. 

I  believe  had  the  subcommittee  had 
the  knowledge  at  the  time— and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  North  DakoU 
indicated  this— and  had  the  subcom- 
mittee had  the  information  at  the 
time  they  might  have  acted  different- 
ly. They  acted  based  upon  the  lr\for- 
mation  they  had  at  the  time  they 
acted  which  is  different  than  the  in- 
formation we  have  now.  I  think  that 
justifies   action  on  the  floor  ol  the 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  to  a  couple  of  points  and 
state  again  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
that  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
I  have  yet  to  hear  from  anyone  in  the 
administration  that  they  are  request- 
ing  this   money.   I    have   yet   to   hear 
from    anyone    in    the    administration 
that  savsthey  do  not  have  tl6  million 
In  unobligated  funds  for  this  project. 
and  thev  need  the  additlona;  money. 
Let   me    also    point    to    the    excellent 
statement  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  brought  forth— that  when  we 
find  changes  we  ought  to  adapt.  It  Is 
hard    to    adapt    to    them    when    the 
Transportation   Department   does  not 
tell   us   what    15   needed.   We   ran   this 
money  out  last  year,  $16  million,  in  an 
election   year.    We    put    It    out    there 
probablv    before    it    could    be    spent. 
Mavbe  that  ts  why  it  is  doun  there. 
Mavbe  that   Is  why  it  is  not  needed 
now  by  the  administration.  That  ts  the 
word  we  got. 

But  my  fnend  from  Idaho,  the  good 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  makes  an 
excellent  point.  We  ought  tc  change 
when  we  gel  new  information.  So  far 
we  have  not  gotten  that  information. 
But  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee—as the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  remem- 
bers, and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  should  remember  this- we 
made  a  point  that  with  new  informa- 
tion there  were  outlays  for  two  FAA 
accounts  that  ought  to  be  changed  to 
let  us  get  within  this  budget  parame- 
ter It  would  have  made  a  difference  of 
some  $88  million.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
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Appropriations  Committee,  also  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  said, 
no.  You  cannot  use  this  new  Informa- 
tion. There  is  no  way  you  can  use  this 
new  Information.  Therefore,  we  will 
not  allow  you  to  take  these  $88  million 
worth  of  credits  that  would  have  given 
us  the  outlay  credit  to  stretch  to  ac- 
commodate some  of  the  other  things. 
That  is  a  strange  double  standard.  In 
some  places  It  Is  OK  to  u;ie  new  infor- 
mation even  though  we  have  not 
gotten  the  new  Information  yet.  But  in 
other  instances,  please  do  not  use  new 
information. 

I  wish  somehow  or  another  we  could 
establish.  Mr.  President,  in  this  body 
some  type  of  orderly  procedure  so  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  when  we  are 
dealing  with  these  important  items 
called  dollars  of  the  taxpayers"  money, 
and  trying  to  fund  projects.  All  I  am 
saying  Is  that  I  wish  we  had  had  this 
Information  up  front.  I  wish  that 
there  was  not  a  double  standard  being 
applied  by  the  Budget  Committee  to 
new  iiiformatlon  depending  on  what 
projects  you  are  talking  about  or  what 
the  new  information  applies  to. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
would  make  the  appropriating  process 
a  lot  easier. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  3  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  time  limit.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  if  I  had  It. 

Mr.     JOHNSTON.     Mr.     President, 
would  the  proponents  of  the  bill  yield? 
Mr.     DOMENICI.     Mr.     President, 
there  Is  no  time  limit. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  leg- 
islative bodies  sometimes  do  peculiar 
things.  I  hope  we  zre  not  ready  to  do 
one  of  those  peculiar  things  by  turn- 
ing down  this  amendment.  What  I 
refer  to  is  the  propensity  of  legislative 
bodies  at  times  not  to  go  through  and 
finish  with  an  important  project.  We 
almost  did  it  a  few  years  ago  with  the 
Hart  Building.  We  had  the  Hart  Build- 
ing up.  all  the  superstructure  was  up. 
all  the  steel  was  up.  and  but  for  one  or 
two  votes  we  almost  left  the  Hart 
Building  standing  to  rust  out  as  a 
monument  to  the  foolishness  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  Senate  who  would  not 
finish  what  they  started  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is 
a  project  we  have  been  working  on  for 
over  10  years  in  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee, the  waste  isolation  pilot  plant  in 
New  Mexico.  It  is  a  $1.5  billion  project. 
All  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wants  to  do  is  come  up  with  $3  million 
for  roads  because  how  are  you  going  to 
get  the  big  trucks  In  if  you  cannot 
finish  the  roads.  Are  they  needed?  Of 
course  they  are  needed.  The  court 
order  says  not  only  are  they  needed 
but  we  have  to  have  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  intricacies  of  when  information 
became  available  but  I  can  tell  you  we 
need  the  $3  million  for  the  roads.  We 


ought  to  vote  it  now.  It  is  a  $1.5  billion 
facility.  Let  us  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
have  a  $1.5  billion  facility  ready  IW 
years  from  now  and  no  way  to  get  to 
It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  supplemental  stipu- 
lated agreement  between  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  Jett  Bingaman— the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  then 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico— and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  a  supplemental 
decree  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  made  part  of  the  Record.  This 
document  clearly  indicates  that  this 
case  was  settled  between  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  U.S.  Government 
based  upon  certain  stipulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 

District  of  New  Mexico] 
State  of  Nrw  Mexico,  ex  rel.,  Je»t  Binga- 
MAi*.  Attorney  General  or  the  State  or 
New  Mexico.  PuiiNTirr.  vs.  the  United 
States  Department  or  Energy,  et  m...  De- 
fendants 

[No.  81-0363  JBl 

SUPPLEMENTAL  STIPULATED  AGREEMENT  RESOLV- 
ING CERTAIN  STATE  OFF-SITE  CONCERNS  OVER 
WIPP 

•  •  •  State's  Environmental  Evaluation 
Group  through  September  30.  1985  in  Its 
present  orginlzatlonaJ  structure  In  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  »600.000.00  annually. 

The  DOE.  recognizes  the  States  desire 
to  continue  the  State  review  capability  and 
further  agrees  to  negotiate  for  an  appropri- 
ate State  review  capability  Independent  of 
D.O.E.  beyond  1985  for  the  full  operational 
life  of  WIPP  through  and  Including  the  de- 
contamination and  decommissioning  stages 
and  post-operational  stages  of  V.'IPP.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  difficulty  In  accurately 
predicting  the  full  nature  and  scope  of 
future  operational  activities  of  WIPP 
beyond  1985  the  parties  agree  that  the 
extent  of  the  funding  and  the  organization- 
al structure  of  such  an  Independent  State 
review  capability  will  be  the  subject  of 
annual  or  other  periodic  negotiation  be- 
tween the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  D.O.E. 
The  first  of  such  negotiations  will  com- 
mence no  later  than  60  days  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985. 

E.  UPGRADING  or  STATE  HIGHWAYS 

;.  Summary  of  the  State  of  Neic  Mexico's 
concerns 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  la  concerned 
that  based  on  the  Identification  of  probable 
transportation  routes  by  DOE.  for  WIPP 
shipments  In  the  Pinal  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  for  WIPP.  certain  por- 
tions of  State  highways  may  be  used  which 
are  presently  unsafe  and  substandard  and 
must  be  repaired  and  upgraded.  The  Sute 
seelcs  to  have  DOE.  assist  the  SUte  in  ob- 
taining federal  funding  for  the  State  to  pay 
for  the  upgrading  of  those  portions  of  State 
highways  designated  for  WIPP  shipmenu 
which  are  most  In  need  of  repair  and  for 
which  State  or  federal  appropriations  are 
not  otherwise  available.  The  Stale  has  des- 
ignated portions  of  the  WIPP  transporta- 
tion routes  which  have  the  highest  priority 
for  repair  based  upon  their  sulwtandard 
condition  and  the  fact  that  almost  all  ship- 
ments must  necessarily  funnel  down  those 


highways.  The  State  also  seeks  assurance 
that  It  shall  not  pay  for  the  upgrading  of 
any  county  roads  or  the  construction  of  new 
roads  In  the  vicinity  of  the  WIPP  site  which 
may  be  used  as  access  roads  for  the  trans- 
portation of  waste  to  WIPP. 

2.  Stipulations  and  agreements  for  resolving 
the  State's  concerns  in  the  area  of  upgrad- 
ing of  State  highways 

(a)  Agreement  bv  D.O.E.  to  Pay  for  Con- 
struction of  New  Roads  and  that  the  StaU 
Shall  not  Pay  for  Upgrading  or  Construc- 
tion of  County  Access  Roads  Used  to  Carry 
Waste  to  the  WIPP  Site.  The  DOE.  agrees 
that  In  the  event  any  existing  New  Mexico 
county  road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  WIPP  site 
is  used  as  an  access  road  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  waste  to  WIPP.  the  SUte  shall  not 
be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  any  upgrading 
of  such  roads  which  DOE.  determines  to  be 
necessary  In  connection  with  such  use.  In 
the  event  a  new  road  must  be  constructed 
for  use  as  an  access  road  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  waste  to  WIPP.  DOE.  shall  pay  for 
the  construction  of  such  new  road. 

(b>  Agreement  to  Jointly  Seek  a  S8  Million 
Dollar  Special  AppropHation  From  Con- 
gress for  Upgrading  of  Certain  New  Mexico 
Highways.  The  D.O.E.  agrees  that,  with  the 
support  of  the  New  Mexico  Congressional 
Delegation,  which  support  will  be  solicited 
by  the  State  officials  In  furtherance  of  Im- 
plementing this  Agreement.  DOE.  will 
make  a  good  faith  effort  to  Join  and  support 
the  SUte  and  Its  Delegation  In  seeking  a 
special  appropriation  from  Congress  in  the 
amount  of  »57,886,544.00  (1982  dollars)  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  State  in  the 
timely  upgrading  and  repair  of  the  follow- 
ing described  portions  of  New  Mexico  high- 
ways which  have  been  determined  by  the 
SUte  to  be  most  In  need  of  repair  along  the 
designated  WIPP  transportation  routes: 
(Listed  by  order  of  priority.) 

1.  U.S.  Highway  285  (PAP-023-3)  from  iu 
Junction  with  U.S.  Highway  70  north  of 
Roswell  to  Junction  with  U.S.  Highway  60  at 
Vaughn  for  a  distance  of  89.4  miles.  Esti- 
mated cost:  $25,700,000.00, 

2.  U.S.  Highway  60-285  (FAP-027-1)  from 
Enclno  toward  Vaughn  for  a  distance  of  9.2 
miles  for  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,760,000.00. 

3.  U.S.  Highway  285  (FAP-050-1)  from 
Torrance/San  Miguel  County  line  north 
and  from  White  Lakes  north  for  a  distance 
of  19.8  miles  for  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,840,000.00. 

4.  U.S.  Highway  60-285  (FAP-023-1)  be- 
tween Carlsbad  and  Loving  for  widening  and 
resurfacing  of  7.4  miles  for  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,710,422.00  and  for  resurfacing  of 
9.1  miles  for  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,386,122.00. 

5.  N.M.  Highway  4  (FAP-054-1)  from  Po- 
Joaque  to  the  Rio  Grande  Bridge  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1.8  miles  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$2,430,000.00. 

6.  U.S.  Highway  54  (FAP-20-3)  frcai  its 
Junction  with  U.S.  Highway  60  at  Vaughn  to 
junction  with  N.M.  Highway  219  at  Pastura 
for  a  distance  of  32.2  miles  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $9,660,000.00. 

7.  U.S.  Highway  62/180  (FAP-022-2)  east 
of  Carlsbad  and  three  sections  of  U.S.  High- 
way 285  (FAP-023-1)  between  CarUbad  and 
Roswell  for  a  distance  of  30.7  miles  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $7,400,000.00. 

All  as  shown  on  Api>endlx  B  hereto.  Total- 
205.9  mlle8-$57.886.544.00. 

The  SUte  recognizes  that  such  funding 
may  be  appropriated  over  a  four-year  period 
commencing.  Ideally,  four  years  prior  to  any 
waste  being  transported  across  these  roads 


to  come  on  a  priority  basis  for  those  por- 
tions of  highways  most  In  need  of  repair 
with  the  highest  risk  of  accident  In  the 
order  of  priority  as  set  forth  above. 

r.  FUNDING  AMOUNT  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  parties  recognize  that  the  level  of 
funding  for  the  commitments  set  forth 
herein  are  based  upon  1982  dollars  and  the 
parties  further  recognize  that  the  sUted 
amounts  herein  will  be  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion at  the  time  payment  is  made  All  such 
commitments  for  funding  are  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriated  funds. 

C.  MODIFICATIONS 

The  parties  recognize  that  the  particulars 
of  this  Supplemental  Agreement  may  be 
modified  by  the  parties  In  the  future  by 
formal  written  agreement  of  the  parties. 

H.  EFFECT  OF  THIS  AGREEMENT 

This  Supplemental  Stipulated  Agreement, 
as  well  as  the  prior  Stipulated  Agreement 
entered  herein  on  July  1.  1981,  resolves  and 
settles,  subject  to  the  respective  contingen- 
cies provided  for  therein  and  future  compli- 
ance therewith,  all  of  the  issues  raised  In 
this  litigation.  Such  agreements  entered 
Into  between  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico  and 
D.O.E.  in  these  proceedings  constitute  a  full 
settlement  of  such  issues.  It  Is  further 
agreed  and  recognized  by  the  parties  that 
this  Supplemental  Stipulated  Agreement 
and  the  previous  Stipulated  Agreement  of 
July  1.  1981,  are  binding  contractual  agree- 
ments the  compliance  with  which  is  subject 
to  the  appropriate  oversight  Jurisdiction  of 
this  Court.  No  provision  In  this  Agreement 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  either  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  or  the  United  States 
from  seeking  further  dispositive  orders  in 
this  case  at  an  appropriate  future  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman 
has  made  a  number  of  statements 
about  whether  we  need  this  or  not.  I 
just  want  to  tell  the  Senate  honestly 
what  happened. 

When  I  submitted  the  request,  I  was 
clearly  of  the  impression  that  the 
budget  authority  for  the  2  previous 
years  that  I  have  eniunerated  had  nm 
out.  I  was  told  by  his  staff  that  they 
had  something  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation  indicating  that,  in 
fact,  they  had  not  obligated  the 
money. 


I  told  them  then  and  there,     I  think 
that  is  wTong.   But   I   will   go  check 
They  told  me  they  would  .ook  aLso 

I  did  look  and  I  have  a  letter  dated 
October  8  from  R,A,  Bamhart.  Feder- 
al Highway  Administrator,  that  says: 

A^  of  St'ptembfT  30,  1985,  ol  the  total 
$22,200,000  of  funds  made  available  for  this 
project,  $17,922,574,02  had  been  obligated. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  remaining 
$4,277,425,98  will  be  obligated  m  October 
with  contract  award  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 1985, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
letters  about  the  obligation  of  appro- 
priated funds  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Transportation, 
Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, 

Washington,  DC.  October  8,  198S. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  This  Is  to  advise 
you  of  the  sUtus  of  the  Waste  Isolation 
Pilot  project  In  New  Mexico. 

As  of  September  30.  1985.  of  the  total 
$22,200,000  of  funds  made  avaUable  for  this 
project,  $17,922,574.02  had  been  obligated. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  remaining 
$4,277,425.98  will  be  obligated  in  October 
with  contract  award  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 1985.  _^ 

I  hope  this  information  Is  helpful.  We  wUl 
be  pleased  to  furnish  any  further  Informa- 
tion you  may  require. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  A.  Barnhart, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

State  of  New  Mexico. 
Highway  Department, 

October  4,  1985. 
Hon.  Pete  Domenici, 

U.S.  Senator,  Dirksen  SenaU  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Domenici:  The  following  Is 
provided  in  response  to  your  recent  tele- 
phone request  relating  to  the  utilization  of 
the  1985  WIPP  authorized  funds. 

The  New  Mexico  Stale  Highway  Depart- 
ment has  scheduled  three  projects  and  a 
portion  of  another  project  to  utUize  the 


1985  WIPP  funds  authorized  to  New  Mexico 
and  are  listed  below: 

(1)  Project  No:  WIPP-(P)-023-3(5),  Loca- 
tion: On  US  285,  from  the  Junction  with  US 
70,  north  of  Roswell-north,  County: 
Chaves  Length  15  05  miles  Estimated  cost: 
$5,191,923  29  Statu-s  of  Pands  Obligated. 
Contract  Schedule   October  26    1985 

(2)  Project  No  WIPP- F.  023-3' 6  Loca- 
tion: On  US  285,  15,5  miles  north  of  Junc- 
tion US  70.  north  of  Roswell— north. 
County  Chaves  Length:  14,90  miles.  Esti- 
mated Cost  $5,715,662,65  Sutus  of  Funds: 
Obhgat^'d  Contract  Schedule:  (>;tober  25, 
1985 

(3)  Project  No  WIPP-(Fi-023-3(7),  Loca- 
tion: Approximately  1,8  miles  south  of  Junc- 
tion NM  20-North,  County  Chaves  and 
DeBaca,  Length:  15,10  miles  Estimated 
Cost:  $5,000,000  Sutus  of  Funds:  Balance 
unobligated  $4,277,425.98,  to  be  obligated 
October,  1985.  Contract  Schedule:  Novem- 
ber 22,  1985. 

(4)  Project  No:  WIPP-BRF-054-h2,  Loca- 
tion: On  NM  4,  from  the  east  Sar,  Ildefonso 
Pueblo  Boundary— east.  Including  bridge 
#3461.  Countv  Santa  Fe.  Length:  2  75 
miles.  Estimated  Cost  $6,442,000.  SUtus  of 
Funds  Project  u'  dual  funded.  WXPT'  por- 
tion $1,214,979.08  and  is  obligated  Contract 
Schedule:  December  20   1985 

As  Indicated  above  t.he  WIPP  funding  has 
been  obligated  for  three  project*  (1),  (2).  <fe 
(4)  in  the  amount  of  $12,1  million  dollars. 
For  project  (3),  the  WIPP  funding  will  be 
requested  to  be  obligated  shortly  and  aU  the 
projects  are  scheduled  to  be  let  to  contract 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition,  we 
are  enclosing  a  schedule  from  the  Depart- 
ments  1985/86  fiscal  year  Annual  Program 
which  shows  the  WIPP  projects  scheduled 
for  the  following  year  to  utilize  the  pro- 
posed additional  $16.2  mlUion  doUars  re- 
quested. Also  enclosed  for  your  Information, 
imder  separate  cover,  are  37  slides  of  road 
section  along  US  285  and  NM  4  which  are 
designated  as  WIPP  routes  In  New  Mexico 
and  which  are  scheduled  to  be  improved 
under  the  WIPP  road  Improvement  pro- 
gram with  the  additional  special  WIPP  fed- 
eral road  funds  requested  to  be  authorized. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  your  assistance  In  obtaining  the 
WIPP  road  funding  for  the  Important 
needed  projecU  In  New  Mexico  and  if  any 
additional  Information  is  needed,  feel  free 
to  call  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

L.A.  Larsanaoa, 
Chief  Highway  Administrator. 
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Mr.  DOMENICL  I  told  them  1  had 
such  information.  I  did  not  give  them 
the  letter  a£  I  assumed  they  had  It. 
Clearly,  If  we  are  going  to  keep  the 
project  going  as  planned,  we  need 
fiscal  year  1986  funding.  I  repeat,  it  is 
$2.75  million,  which  I  rounded  to  $3 
million.  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1986 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

The  budget  authority  in  this  bill  is 
below  the  allocation  by  $0.5  billion.  It 
is  the  outlays  that  are  over.  My 
amendment  will  add  $2.75  million  to 
that  overage,  which  is  already  about 
$127  million.  So  I  take  full  credit  for 
adding  that  much  to  it.  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  Senator 
Johnston  has  hit  it  right  on  the  head. 
If  we  are  going  to  build  a  project  like 
this  and  then  not  keep  the  road  pro- 
gram to  get  ready  to  send  trucks  safely 
across  this  land,  I  really  believe  it  is 
foolish. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  to  continue  funding  for 
the  improvement  of  roads  leading  to 
the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 
[WIPP]  near  Carlsbad,  NM. 

The  WIPP  facility  is  a  research  and 
development  project  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy.  It  Is  designed  for 
the  receipt,  handling,  and  permanent 
disposal  of  defense  transuranic  waste 
and  for  the  experimental  temporary 
storage  of  a  limited  amount  of  high- 
level  defense  waste.  This  is  the  only 
permanent  repository  for  transuranic 
and  low-level  waste  in  the  country. 

The  waste  material  will  be  transport- 
ed to  New  Mexico  on  State  highways 
In  specially  designed  containers  that 
minimize  the  possibility  of  leakage 
during  a  serious  transportation  acci- 
dent. To  further  ensure  safe  transport 
of  these  wastes,  it  Is  critical  that  the 
roads  leading  to  WIPP  be  Improved  to 
accommodate  the  Increased  traffic 
that  is  expected  once  the  facility  is 
completed. 

This  amendment  earmarks  $2.75  mil- 
lion in  outlays  and  $16.2  million  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Without  this  funding,  the  completion 
of  the  project  could  be  unnecessarily 
delayed.  The  State  highway  depart- 
ment would  be  unable  to  conti-act  for 
the  needed  Improvements. 

The  Congress  made  a  decision  in 
1979  to  authorize  the  WIPP  project 
and  has  provided  funding  since  that 
time.  As  attorney  general  of  New 
Mexico  in  1981,  I  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  address  specific  concerns  raised  by 
the  State  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  facility.  The  stipulated  agreement 
provided  a  State  review  of  scientific 
studies  and  established  a  method  of 
consultation,  cooperation,  and  conflict 
resolution.  One  of  the  concerns  raised 
in  this  agreement  was  the  need  for  im- 
provements of  State  roads  leading  to 
WIPP.  The  Congress  has  recognized 


this  need  over  tne  past  2  years  by  pro- 
viding funding  for  these  improve- 
ments. It  is  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress continue  to  honor  the  agreement 
with  New  Mexico. 

The  WIPP  project  is  important  to 
our  Nation.  Therefore,  safe  transport 
of  wastes  to  the  WIPP  facility  must  be 
assured.  This  assurance  is  possible 
without  highway  improvements.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  focus  on  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  and  to  make  certain  that  in  no 
way  is  this  determined  on  the  basis  of 
personality,  I  would  be  willing  to  go 
ahead  and  withdraw  my  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  if  indeed  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  would 
give  the  assurance  on  this  floor  that 
from  now  on  the  figures  used  in  the 
budget-appropriations  process  will  be 
the  latest  figures  that  we  have  at 
hand. 

This  is  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  referring  to,  that  we  should  not 
act  on  something  that  is  out  of  date.  I 
could  not  agree  more.  That  is  foolish- 
ness. It  was  foolishness  when  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  met  because 
there  were  many  figures  both  in  Sena- 
tor Andrews'  subconunittee  and  mine 
that  were,  by  evidenced  fact,  state- 
ments of  various  agencies,  out  of  date. 
We  were  told,  "Sorry,  there  is  a  cutoff 
date  and  that  is  it." 

That  is  the  same  as  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
assure  us  that  in  this  budget  process 
we  use  some  common  sense  and  that 
we  are  entitled  to  use  the  latest  fig- 
ures rather  than  figures  set  as  of  a  cer- 
tain date  and  time  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  if  we  have  that  assurance, 
I  will  withdraw  my  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  cannot  agree  to 
that,  I  say  to  my  good  friend.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  the  committee  as  a  member  of 
the  Approrpriatlons  Committee,  there 
are  two  numbers  that  are  binding  on 
the  U.S.  Congress  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  they  are 
as  follows;  $567.1  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $554.1  billion  in  outlays. 
The  committee  Itself  has  chosen  to  al- 
locate that  money.  They  are  going  to 
be  about  $400  million  in  outlays  over  if 
we  are  successful  in  keeping  every  bill 
at  the  levels  allocated  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

What  the  Senator  is  asking  is  that 
we  take  the  accounts  that  are  estimat- 
ed in  this  budget,  and  I  am  sure  that 
some  are  estimated  too  low  and  some 
are  estimated  too  high  and  reestimate 
them.  Some  of  the  sutxjommittee 
chairmen  in  a  desire  to  have  more 
money  available  to  spend— and  I  do 
not  criticize  them  for  it.  it  is  a  very  dif- 


ficult year— have  taken  those  accounts 
where    the    estimating    ran    in    their 

favor  and  said,  "We  are  entitled  to  an 
adjustment." 

I  said  then,  "If  you  want  to  go 
through  all  of  the  accounts  where 
they  are  wrong  upward  and  where 
they  are  wrong  downward,  and  if  you 
want  to  do  that  every  week  for  all  the 
appropriation  accounts,  you  will  tax 
the  capacity  of  any  agency  I  have  ever 
heard  of,  including  CBO.  But  if  you 
want  the  downward  reestimates,  also 
lake  them  up.  Do  it  everywhere  peri- 
odically and  take  credit  for  both  the 
pluses  and  the  minuses,  and  you  will 
have  no  aj-gimient  from  this  Senator." 
It  is  impossible  to  give  only  credit 
when  we  err  the  wrong  way,  in  their 
favor.  We  have  to  look  through  the 
whole  budget  and  find  where  they 
erred  the  other  way.  I  submit  you  will 
probably  end  up  no  better  or  worse  off 
than  you  are  now  because  many  esti- 
mates err  upward  and  many  err  down- 
ward in  relation  to  the  original  esti- 
mate. That  is  the  best  I  can  do.  I 
cannot  offer  any  more  than  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
says,  but  I  am  saying  apply  what  he 
has  just  said  to  his  own  amendment. 
He  caimot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  agree  that  there  would  be  no  end 
to  this  process. 

All  I  am  saying  is  the  principle  that 
the  Senator  has  now  espoused  does 
not  exist  tn  the  very  amendment  that 
he  has  before  this  body.  That  is  the 
only  point  I  make. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  apples  and 
oranges.  This  is  not  that  kind  of  ac- 
count, but  if  the  Senator  thinks  it  is 
the  same,  fine.  But  it  is  not  the  same. 
I  have  current  information,  and  I  fur- 
nished it  to  the  Senate.  I  think  we 
ought  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH]  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eaglz- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  amiounced- yeas  56. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

tRollc&ll  Vote  No.  245  Leg.) 

YEAS- 56 


Hecht 

Lugar 

Roth 

Hcflln 

Mal8u.naga 

Rudman 

Heinz 

McClure 

Simpson 

Hplnu 

McConnell 

Stafford 

Holllncs 

Melcher 

Stennls 

Johnston 

Metienbaum 

Stevens 

Kauebaum 

Moynlhan 

Symms 

Kennedy 

Murkowski 

Thurmond 

Lax&lt 

NIckles 

Wallop 

Leahy 

Nunn 

Warner 

Lexin 

Pryor 

Wilson 

Long 

Rockefeller 
NAyS-40 

Abdnor 

Diirenberger 

Pell 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Pressler 

BaucuB 

Oore 

F*roxmire 

BIden 

Harkln 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Sar  banes 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Byrd 

Kasten 

Simon 

Cochran 

Kerry 

Specter 

Cohen 

lAutenberg 

Trlble 

D'Amato 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

DeConclnl 

Matttngly 

Zorlnaky 

Dixon 

MllcheU 

Dole 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Danforth 

Eagleton 

Denton 

Inouye 

Armstrong 

Cranston 

Oam 

Bentsen 

Dodd 

Ooldwater 

Blngaman 

IDomenlcl 

Oorton 

Boren 

East 

Ormmm 

Boschwitz 

Evans 

Oruiley 

Chafee 

Exon 

Hart 

Chiles 

Ford 

Hatch 

So  the  amendment  (No.  851)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  may  be  just  one  more 
amendment  on  this  bill.  If  that  Is  the 
case,  we  may  complete  action.  I  know 
that  Senator  Chiles  and  Senator  Do- 
MENici  would  like  to  turn  to  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  ready. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  can  dispose  of  that 
amendment,  there  will  be  final  action. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  of  only  one  amendment,  the 
Kassebaum  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

AMENDltENT  NO.  883 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Domen- 
ici.  Chiles.  Gorton,  Matsunaga,  and 
NicKLEs.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum]. for  herself.  Mr.  Domknici,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Matsonaga.  and 
Mr.  NicKixs,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 852. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

•Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  blU  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 


vided in  this  section,  each  dollar  amount 
contained  In  this  Act  which  is  provided  for 
nondefense  discretionary  program-s  and  ac 
tlvltles  Is  hereby  reduced  6  p^r  centum,  pro- 
vided that  thLs  .section  shall  not  apply  t-o  the 
amounts  on  page  36.  line  7.  and  page  37,  line 
10:  provided  further  that  for  purpose.*  of  ap 
plying  the  6  per  centum  reduction,  the 
amoimt  to  be  reduced  on  page  4  ime  14 
shall  be  considered  t«  be  $1,785  100  OOO  and 
the  amount  to  be  reduced  on  page  10  line 
12  shall  be  considered  t«  be  $2  714  400.000. 
and  the  amount  to  be  reduced  on  page  31, 
line  14  shall  be  considered  to  be 
$2,013,000,000:  provided  further  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
amount  available  for  transit  operaling  as 
sist&nce.  contained  in  this  bill,  in  fiscal  year 
1986  shall  not  exceed  $736.000,000. " 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  Mr  President.  I 
have  enormous  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr  Andrfws], 
who  has  had  the  major  responsibility 
In  assigning  the  priorities  of  funding 
for  transportation.  I  know  of  no  more 
able  chairman  than  Senator  Andritws, 
so  far  as  protecting  the  interests  of 
transportation  is  concerned. 

However,  there  are  concerns  with 
aviation  that  I  feel  we  have  to  address 
In  this  legislation  before  it  goes  to  con- 
ference, with  respect  to  some  reorder- 
ing of  priorities,  and  I  should  like  to 
explain  briefly  what  this  amendment 
would  do. 

The  overall  effect  of  It  would  be  to 
reduce  the  level  of  funding  In  the  bill 
In  toto  by  1.51  percent.  It  does  shift 
the  funding  priorities  contained  in  the 
bill  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  drastic 
operating  cuts  that  have  been  imposed 
on  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  on  the  Coast  Guard.  Those 
have  been  about  11-percent  cuts. 

Specifically,  it  would  restore  $138 
million,  about  half  of  the  $300  million 
that  has  been  cut  from  the  FAA  oper- 
ations, and  $93  million,  about  one-half 
of  the  $200  million  cut  from  Coast 
Guard  operations. 

Second,  it  reduces  mass  transit  oper- 
ating assistance  by  10  percent,  which 
Is  the  budget  resolution  level.  It  re- 
duces Amtrak  by  approximately  15 
percent  Instead  of  10  percent.  This, 
again,  is  the  budget  resolution  level.  It 
reduces  all  accounts  in  the  bill  that 
have  not  been  previously  mentioned 
above  by  an  across-the-board  6  per- 
cent. 

This  is  not  restoring,  as  I  say,  with- 
out holding  harmless  the  moneys  for 
FAA  or  the  Coast  Guard.  1  wish  we 
could  do  that.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  possi- 
ble. 

I  certainly  look  to  the  chairman  to 
work  his  magic  In  conference,  which  I 
know  he  has  done— and  which  he  has 
said  he  can  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact— to 
get  the  full  funding  restored:  because 
the  safety  of  our  atr*ay.s  and  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Coast  Guard  is  paramount, 
I  think,  for  all  Members  of  this  body 
It  seems  to  me  Irresponsible  to  Just 
asstime,  sort  of  like  buying  a  pig  In  a 
poke,  that  this  will  be  done  In  confer- 
ence, without  our  debating  It  and  ad- 


dressing  it   and   expressing   our   con- 
cerns on  the  floor. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  believe— even  though  I  wish  we 
rould  get  more  and  restore  the  full 
funding  to  FAA  and  the  Coast 
Guard— and  this  somewhat  divides  the 
pain,  as  has  been  said.  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  Ls  a  responsible  amendment  to 
instruct  the  'lYansportation  Subcom- 
miUec  when  it  goe.'^  to  conference  with 
the  House  on  thLs  appropriation. 

(Mr  GRASSLEY  assumed  the 
chair 

Mr  ANDREWS  Mr  President,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
do  so  reluctantly,  because  the  Senator 
from  Karusas  has  exactly  the  same  ob- 
jectives that  I  have  and,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Senators 
have.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 

The  problem,  as  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  all  day.  is  that  a  missile,  In 
the  midst  of  the  night,  came  at  us, 
called  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution:  and  it  said  that  we 
should  cut  some  $800  million  from  this 
function.  We  asked  for  relief,  giving 
some  new  figures  we  had  from  the  var- 
ious entitles,  and  we  were  denied  the 
relief  that  would  have  given  us  an  ad- 
ditional $88  million  or  $89  million,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, who  said,  "You  can  t  use  new  fig- 
ures." That  is  why  we  had  the  test 
case  In  the  vote  earlier.  1  guess  you 
can  use  new  figures  in  the  right  place, 
at  the  right  time. 

This  amendment  restores  funding 
for  Coast  Guard  operations  and  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  operations. 
That  is  laudable  and  very  desirable, 
highly  necessary,  and  something  we 
have  to  do.  But  the  amendment  is  cu- 
rious at  best  because,  while  it  purports 
to  make  whole  these  two  accovmts  and 
at  the  same  time  stay  within  the 
budget  resolution,  there  is  no  way  we 
can  make  whole  these  two  accounts 
and  stay  within  the  budget  resolution, 
given  the  budget  resolution's  directive 
to  remove  these  massive  amoimts  of 
dollars  from  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee's bill. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  trying  to  fool 
whom,  but  the  amendment  falls  far 
short  of  its  objective.  After  adding 
funds  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  FAA, 
the  amendment  then  reduces  all  trans- 
portation accoimts  by  a  certain  per- 
centage. The  effect  of  this  percentage 
cut,  therefore,  reduces  the  Coast 
Guard  and  FAA  by  half  the  amount 
previously  restored,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  pointed  out. 

It  is  sort  of  a  half  a  loaf.  The  amend- 
ment at  best  I  guess  could  be  described 
as  half  a  loaf.  Probably  that  is  better 
than  no  loaf  at  all. 

But  before  Senators  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  congratulate  them- 
selves on  restoring  Coast  Guard  and 
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PAA,  let  me  point  out  the  costs  associ- 
cted  with  that  action. 

The  Coast  Guard  operations,  which 
Just  had  $200  million  restored,  would 
then  get  cut  almost  $100  million  by 
the  across-the-board  provision.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Coast  Guard  acquisition 
and  procurement  account  would  get 
cut  $18  million,  reserve  training  would 
get  cut  $4  million  and  research  $1  mil- 
lion. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
those  legislative  assistants  who  are 
tuned  in  back  in  the  office  would  l>e 
taking  down  some  of  these  figures  to 
advise  Senators  before  they  come  to 
the  floor  and  vote  l)ecause  these  are 
some  pretty  critical  cuts  we  are  talking 
about. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion would  have  $300  million  restored 
in  operations  and  then  have  that  very 
same  activity  cut  $170  million.  In  addi- 
tion, the  across-the-board  provision  re- 
duces facilities  and  equipment  by  $64 
million,  the  grants-in-aid  to  airports 
by  $60  million,  the  research  activities 
by  $12  million  and  the  local  Washing- 
ton airports  which.  God  knows,  are  in 
a  terrible  way  by  another  $2  million, 
and  they  are  already  $2  million  below 
the  President's  request. 

As  to  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram, and  let  me  state  this  clearly  and 
concisely  so  everyone  will  understand 
it,  if  this  amendment  passes  an  addi- 
tional $800  million  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program, 
down  to  an  obligation  ceiling  of  ap- 
proximately $12  billion.  This  is  a  $2.5 
billion  cut  from  current  law  in  high- 
way construction.  That  is  what  Sena- 
tors are  voting  for  in  the  highway 
EU'ea. 

In  the  transit  area.  Senators  are 
voting  for  a  16-percent  cut  in  operat- 
ing assistance  and  a  22.5-percent  cut  in 
the  Small  Urban  and  Rural  Transpor- 
tation Section  18  Program,  the  one 
program  in  mass  transit  designed  to 
provide  rural  citizens  with  mobility 
and  access,  access  often  to  health  care 
and  social  services  that  is  often  more 
accessible  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  reduces 
the  interstate  substitute  program  by 
an  additional  $12  million,  a  program 
that  is  already  $12  million  below  the 
budget  resolution  assumption.  And  the 
local  transit  system,  WMATA,  which  I 
know  is  fairly  dear  to  the  Senators 
from  this  area,  certainly  to  the  press 
that  works  in  this  area  and  the  people 
who  live  in  this  area,  is  reduced  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million  or  30  percent 
below  last  year's  funding. 

The  cut  in  Amtrak  amounts  to  more 
than  what  this  body  agreed  to  in  Its 
vote  on  the  Specter  amendment  that 
reduced  Amtrak  by  10  percent,  and 
that  was  just  revisited  in  an  over- 
whelming vote  esu-lier  today.  This 
amendment  would  cut  Amtrak  by 
cdmost  20  percent  in  new  funding.  A 
cut  of  this  magnitude  would  Jeopar- 


dize the  continuation  of  a  national  rail 
system.  We  are  nut  talking  about  serv- 
ice reductions  or  frequency  reductions 
but  possible  train  reductions.  If  this  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate  fine,  but  I  think 
Members  should  know  that  when  they 
cast  their  votes. 

Senators  from  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee—and I  guess  I  am  one  but  I  was 
not  on  this  conference  jmd  I  looked  at 
that  conference  that  came  back  and 
saw  some  of  the  fallacies  in  It  and  I 
voted  against  that  conference  report- 
keep  saying  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  the  ability  to  make 
program  decisions  within  the  total  al- 
location. They  continue  the  logic  to 
say  that  budget  conferences  do  not 
dictate  the  amounts  for  specific  pro- 
grams. 

That  is  true  I  guess  in  one  sense.  But 
I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  point  I 
made  in  my  opening  statement:  We 
really  today  have  a  truth  in  budgeting 
problem  here.  We  have  a  bill  that  we 
are  considering  today  with  10  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  total  budget  author- 
ity. To  make  an  $800  million  unspeci- 
fied cut  in  a  bill  like  this  is  extremely 
difficult.  In  order  to  get  $85  million  in 
budget  outlay  reduction  we  had  to  cut 
$500  million  from  the  road-building 
program  in  this  Nation,  a  program 
that  is  desperately  needed.  We  cut  an- 
other $800  million  to  come  up  with 
this  percentage  cut  that  the  Senator 
offers  in  this,  but  an  additional  $800 
million  in  highway  building  appropria- 
tions is  a  pretty  severe  cut. 

I  think  that  we  should  restate  the 
reason  FAA  and  Coast  Guard  cuts 
were  necessary  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
because  the  budget  conference  said 
Amtrak  is  cut  15  percent,  transit  for- 
mula is  cut  15  percent,  transit  capital 
is  frozen,  highway  spending  Is  frozen. 
That,  Mr.  President,  Is  what  that  won- 
derful document  that  came  back  onto 
this  floor  from  that  budget  conference 
said. 

The  reported  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering meets  or  cuts  deeper  than  all  of 
these  assumptions  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution. So  what  is  the  problem? 

The  problem  comes  with  the  Budget 
Committee  ordering  further  unspeci- 
fied savings  of  almost  $800  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $500  million  in 
outlays.  There  are  only  two  accounts 
where  that  kind  of  money  can  be 
found.  So  FAA  and  Coast  Guard  were 
cut  in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  16  to 
3.  a  cut  that  was  not  appreciated  by 
anyone. 

I  welcome  any  other  Senator,  howev- 
er, to  propose  another  way  to  find 
$500  million.  I  can  give  some  sugges- 
tions. 

Cut  transit  by  20  percent;  legislate  a 
change  in  the  law  for  transit  operating 
subsidies,  cut.  as  we  are  going  to  in 
this  amendment.  Amtrak  by  20  per- 
cent which,  as  I  pointed  out.  means 
train  discontinuance;  and  practically 
eliminate  all  transit  capital  funding. 


Senators  might  ask  why  do  I  not 
propose  this.  We  do  not  have  that 
much  transit  in  North  Dakota.  We  do 
not  need  transit  operating  subsidies.  I 
am  not  proposing  It  because  it  is  not 
the  right  way  to  legislate.  These  were 
not  the  votes  and  overall  assumptions 
of  the  budget  resolution.  I  suggest 
that  cuts  that  deep  do  not  have  the 
votes  now. 

The  only  other  way  is  what  I  think 
of  as  the  easy  way  out.  propose  a  5.4- 
to  6.4-percent  cut  and  ignore  the  dis- 
torted effect  on  the  program  that  that 
implies. 

I  saw  what  happened  with  the  votes 
on  the  HUD  appropriation  last  week. 
Members  increased  revenue  sharing 
and  veterans'  medical  care,  only  to 
come  back  and  cut  the  entire  bill 
across  the  board. 

That  Is  wrong.  That  misleads  the 
public.  That  is  why  I  pointed  out  some 
of  these  figures  so  that  everyone 
would  know  what  they  are  voting  on. 

A  vote  for  the  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment is  equally  wrong.  I  think  we  have 
to  have  some  truth  In  budgeting.  I 
think  we  have  to  admit  that  the 
budget  resolution  was  flawed.  That  is 
the  key  thing.  I  think  we  should  either 
make  the  hard,  specific  deep  cuts  and 
own  up  to  them,  or  add  the  FAA  and 
Coast  Guard  money  back  and  tell  the 
Budget  Committee  to  rewTite  their 
resolution.  There  are  the  hard  choices. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  by  leaving  the  bill  as  is.  by  reject- 
ing this  amendment,  we  then  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  We  have  cut  all  of  these 
other  programs  where  the  Budget 
Committee  said  to  cut  them  to  the 
degree  they  said  to  cut  them.  We  hive 
said  that  the  only  way  In  this  bill  that 
you  are  going  to  cut  the  $800  million 
that  they  said  to  find  Is  to  do  it  in 
FAA,  Coast  Guard,  highway  construc- 
tion or  some  of  these  other  things. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  spreads  the  burden  and  I  guess 
really  when  you  look  at  It  with  a  need 
for  FAA  funding  and  the  need  for 
Coast  Guard  funding  that  certainly  Is 
£is  Important  as  the  need  for  highway 
construction  and  the  need  for  mass 
transit.  But  I  would  like  to  keep  this 
concentrated  on  these  two  areas. 
Maybe  as  this  bill  moves  to  conference 
someone  finally  is  going  to  wake  up 
with  some  authority  on  the  Budget 
Committee  and  say  we  goofed  and 
that  these  are  totally  Irresponsible 
cuts.  The  Budget  Committee  must 
find  some  money  to  replace  that 
which  this  subcommittee  is  forced  to 
cut.  because  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee has  very  limited  sources  to 
make  up  the  cuts. 

This  bill  before  the  $500  million  cut 
in  FAA  and  Coast  Guard  is,  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  $300  million  below  the 
bill  total  as  It  comes  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  have  done  a 


conscientious  job  of  addressing  the 
issue,  trying  to  stay  within  the  concept 
and  the  goal  of  budget  restraint,  but 
there  is  no  magic  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  and  there  is  no  magic  in 
saying  that  we  should  cut  this  drasti- 
cally in  FAA  or  Coast  Guard,  and 
there  is  equally  no  magic  or  good 
sense  in  making  these  kinds  of  cuts  In 
highway  construction  and  the  other 
funds  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  force. 

I  think  if  we  keep  the  misery  In  two 
categories  instead  of  spreading  it  out 
maybe  somehow  or  another  the  happy 
bird  of  truth  will  fly  in  thrcugh  the 
window  and  those  who  lead  the 
Budget  Committee  will  realize  that 
that  document  that  came  at  us  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  was  something 
that  should  have  hung  on  a  peg  some- 
place out  there  and  never  seen  the 
light  of  day. 

I  hope  our  colleagues.  Mr.  President, 
will  reject  this  amendment,  although  I 
totally  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  in  saying  that  we  have  to  ad- 
dress the  Issue  of  FAA  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  exempts  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  I  do  not  really  know  why.  I  would 
like  to  see  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
could  share  some  light  on  that. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  respond  just  a  moment 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  re- 
garding confining  the  misery  to  two 
areas.  I  am  not  pleased  with  this 
amendment.  I  doubt  if  anybody  here 
thinks  it  is  the  answer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  pointed  out 
exactly  what  he  has  done,  I  believe.  In 
a  very  astute  manner  In  protecting  all 
of  the  other  Interests  addressed  in 
transportation,  because  he  knows  that 
in  conference  the  FAA  and  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  the  ones  that  clearly  ev- 
eryone would  feel  should  be  fully  re- 
stored. So  that  is  guaranteed.  I  can  ap- 
preciate his  thinking  as  far  as  what  he 
would  hope  to  accomplish,  because 
then  he  has  protected,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  of  the  other  interests  which 
could  be  very  controversial  and  has  as- 
sured that  support. 

What  I  question  Is.  if.  in  conference, 
with  the  restoration  of  funding  for 
FAA  and  Coast  Guard,  there  will  be 
any  effort  to  get  any  sort  of  reasona- 
ble reductions  which  are  going  to  be 
supported  by  the  administration.  I 
think  it  risks  a  veto  and  I  do  not  think 
we  can  count  on  a  supplemental.  And 
that  is  why  I  think  it  is  not  responsi- 
ble of  us.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this 
point  to  argue  some  of  the  changes  of 
the  priorities  that  I  think  should  be 
addressed. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Might  I  respond  to 
that,  Mr.  President,  if  we  have  a  re- 
corded vote  in  the  Senate  that  at  first 

fixes  the  cuts  by  restoring  and  then 


takes  away,  we  are  stuck  with  the 
lower  figure  of  a  $150  million  reduc- 
tion In  FAA  and  a  $100  million  reduc- 
tion in  Coast  Guard,  because  we  have 
to  live  up  to  that  Senate  vote.  Remem- 
ber this  bill  came  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee with  full  funding  for  the  Coast 
Guard  and  full  funding  for  the  FAA. 
We  adopted  this  amendment  under 
duress  in  the  committee  to  gain  time 
for  the  Budget  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  to  do  this. 
If  we  can  carry  the  bill  that  way  to 
conference,  we  are  in  a  much  better 
position  to  protect  the  FAA  and  Coast 
Guard  than  if  we  have  a  recorded  vote 
to  cut  $150  million,  which  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  from  the  FAA  and  $100 
million  from  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  believe  clear- 
ly. Mr.  President,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  say  there  is  strong  sup- 
port here  for  funding  for  the  FAA  and 
the  Coast  Guard  and  that  most  of  us 
who  are  concerned  simply  cannot  let  it 
go  off  the  Senate  floor  without  having 
at  least  tried  to  get  back,  as  the  Sena- 
tor says,  half  a  loaf.  And  in  the 
hopes— and,  obviously,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  would 
agree  with  me— that  in  conference  the 
additional  funds  will  be  restored.  It  is 
desired  by  the  administration.  It  is 
necessary  for  aU  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  additional  require- 
ments for  aviation  safety  today  or  the 
security  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
this  amendment  does  not  give  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  most  im- 
portant features  in  transportation  are 
the  FAA  and  the  Coast  Guard.  This 
amendment,  as  it  is  laid  out  before  the 
Senate,  would  establish  the  priority 
that  the  most  important  transporta- 
tion function  is  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
cause the  Panama  Canal  is  exempted. 
This  amendment  attacks  highway 
building,  mass  transit,  operating  subsi- 
dies, cuts  FAA,  and  cuts  the  Coast 
Guard,  but  holds  harmless  the 
Panama  Canal.  So,  if  you  are  a  boat 
skipper  from  Liberia,  you  are  doing 
dam  well,  but  if  you  have  to  move 
aroimd  these  United  States.  I  suggest 
you  have  a  problem 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  If  I  may  answer 
the  Panama  Canal  issue,  it  Is  exempt 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  receive 
funds  by  the  canal  operations.  These 
are  appropriated.  Any  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  raised  and  the 
amount  appropriated  would  have  to  go 
to  Panama.  It  is  not  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  It  is  still  part  of  the 
budget  outlay  and  the  budget  author- 
ity figures  in  this  bill.  And  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  makes  the  precise  point 
that  1  had  hoped  she  would  when  I 
asked  about  the  Panama  Canal,  be- 
cause what  she  has  now  spoken  to  in 
front  of  the  Senate  is  the  unique  char- 
acteristic   of    this    bUl    and    why    an 


•'$800-milllon.  go-find-it"  type  man- 
date from  the  Budget  Committee  In 
this  particular  bill  raises  havoc  all 
over  the  place.  There  is  no  place  you 
can  find  $800  million.  And  I  am  not 
standing  up  to  support  mass  transit 
funding  from  a  parochial  standpoint. 
We  recieve  very  little  in  North  Dakota. 
I  am  not  trying  to  protect  the  Coast 
Guard  because,  unfortunately,  there  is 
not  too  much  Coast  Guard  in  North 
Dakota. 

But  these  functions  in  this  bill  are 
important  for  the  continuation  of  the 
transportation  function  in  this  Nation. 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  protected.  I 
think  what  we  ought  to  be  addressing 
on  this  floor  is  a  way  we  get  relief 
from  this  onerous,  odious,  odorous, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  budget 
resolution  that  we  are  stuck  with.  Be- 
cause I  do  not  like  the  things  that  we 
had  to  do  to  the  FAA  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  but,  equally,  I  am  concerned 
about  this  amendment  cutting  $800 
million  from  highway  construction, 
which  is  desperately  needed  In  the 
Plains  States  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  come  from. 
Mr.  SYMMS  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ANDRErwS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  as  soon  as  this  Senator  gets 
the  floor,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  take  the  highway  re- 
duction out  of  this  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  have  already  reduced 
the  highway  program  sufficiently  and 
the  money  is  in  the  trust  f'und  any"way. 
Mr  .'^''bRE\^'S  Might  I  respond  to 
the  Senator  that  I  understand  why  he 
wants  to  do  that.  But  then  the  only 
way.  if  he  holds  harmless  that  addi- 
tional $800  million  in  cuts  from  the 
highway  construction.  Is  to  take  more 
money  out  of  mass  transit,  Amtrak, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  FAA.  It  Is 
the  problem  we  are  faced  with.  The 
one  answer  to  the  problem  we  are  de- 
bating today  on  the  Senate  floor  is  to 
get  relief  from  that  wrong-headed 
budget  resolution  assumption  that 
somehow  or  other  we  can  find  another 
$800  million  worth  of  savings  In  this 
bill. 

VH  SrrpPORT  OF  no.  coast  GtJARD,  THl  STEP- 

CHIU;'  OT  THl  AJtMIE  SEFVl CIS 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  President, 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  the  Kassebaimi  amendment,  par- 
ticularly as  It  penalns  to  the  Coast 
Guard, 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  his- 
tory which  dates  from  our  Nation's 
earliest  days.  An  armed  sen-ice  since 
its  inception,  it  has  ser\'ed  In  every 
armed  conflict  of  this  country  since 
1792, 

Although  the  Coast  Guard  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  time  and  time  again 
In  Its  military  assignments,  this  service 
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plays  a  considerable  and  Impressive 
role  in  other  critical  activities  which 
benefit  not  only  the  coastal  States, 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

According  to  its  motto,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  always  prepared  for  a  multi- 
tude of  missions  which  strain  its 
thinly  spread  resources.  A  nationwide 
seai;;h  and  rescue  system  is  credited 
with  saving  an  estimated  4.000  lives 
annually;  other  duties  include  provid- 
ing navigational  aids  such  as  light 
houses  and  Ice-breaking  service, 
marine  safety  programs,  and  environ- 
mental protection.  As  seagoing  police, 
this  service  enforces  laws  and  interna- 
tional treaties  concerning  fisheries. 
Interdicts  the  shipment  of  illegal 
drugs,  amd  act  to  prevent  vessel  high- 
Jacking  and  illegal  immigration.  Given 
the  magnitude  of  these  tasks,  the 
Coast  Guard  should  not  be  treated  as 
a  stepchild  but  as  a  full-fledged 
member  of  this  Nation's  military 
famUy. 

An  issue  of  the  Coast  Guard's  serv- 
ice which  I  find  most  pressing  is  that 
of  their  strong  drug  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. While  the  administration  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
correctly  put  some  fiscal  priority  on 
combating  the  ever- increasing  menace 
of  drug  abuse  and  the  illegal  trade 
which  feeds  It  in  our  society,  the  role 
of  the  Coast  Guard  in  this  critical 
battle  of  curbing  drug  smuggling  by 
water  has  been  sorely  neglected.  The 
trespass  of  drug  smugglers  must  be  ob- 
structed at  our  seashores  and  the 
Coast  Guard  represents  the  Nation's 
first  line  of  defense.  While  the  Senate 
Appropriation's  Committee  allocates 
$3  million  more  than  the  House  has. 
the  move  is  largely  Illusory  since  the 
appropriation's  language  calls  for 
more  work.  The  report  suggests  that 
the  Coast  Guard  should  continue  its 
fine  Job  and  in  addition,  increase  the 
drug  interdiction  programs,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  committee  de- 
creases the  total  operating  budget  by 
$200  million.  This  is.  at  best,  a  contra- 
diction. The  key  role  that  the  Coast 
Guard  plays  in  drug  Interdiction  alone 
certainly  warrants  greater  budgetary 
emphasis. 

Certainly,  among  the  armed  services, 
what  the  Coast  Guard  lacks  in  size  it 
makes  up  for  in  the  rsinge  of  its  mis- 
sions. It  is  the  one  branch  that  has 
very  few  expensive  missions  yet  its 
multiple  missions  run  a  gamut  of  serv- 
ices. It  is  evident  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  too  small  and 
undermanned  in  its  present  position  to 
perform  the  multitude  of  tasks  as- 
signed it. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  one  branch  of 
the  armed  services  to  which  our  coun- 
try has  recently  assigned  new  and  im- 
portant missions,  such  as  the  maritime 
defense  zone  exercises  conducted 
jointly  with  the  Navy,  in  which  a  for- 
ward projection  strategy  has  been  Im- 
plemented In  order  to  assure  the  coast- 


al defense  of  our  country.  Yet  it  is  the 
only  branch  to  receive  across-the- 
board  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  a  $200  million  reduc- 
tion in  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Coast  Guard  would  cause  a  loss  of  over 
6,000  personnel,  consequently  decom- 
missioning and  a  closing  or  curtail- 
ment of  more  than  200  units  with  re- 
percussions in  almost  all  of  the  States 
and  territories  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  operates.  More  specifically.  25 
percent  of  the  total  air  fleet  would  be 
grounded,  merchant  marine  safety 
units  would  be  diminished  by  47  per- 
cent, and  many  of  the  navigation  aids 
I  referred  to  earlier  will  be  seriously 
affected.  As  a  result  of  these  cutbacks 
the  60.000  rescue,  search,  and  response 
missions  the  Coast  Guard  conducts  an- 
nually will  be  reduced  by  at  least  4.000 
nationwide;  helicopter  shipboard  de- 
ployment will  be  curtailed  by  75  per- 
cent. Domestic  ice-breaking  capabili- 
ties will  be  diminished  by  72  percent. 
The  budget  cuts  also  will  drastically 
curtail  the  environmental  response  ca- 
pability on  inland  waters  other  than 
coastal  areas.  Finally,  such  a  reduction 
Is  certain  to  cause  serious  morale  prob- 
lems which  will  adversely  affect  the 
Coast  Guard's  national  recruiting  ca- 
pabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  seriously  consider  the  bene- 
fits that  an  efficiently  run  and  well- 
staffed  Coast  Guard  provides,  both  at 
the  national  as  well  as  international 
level.  In  light  of  these  benefits  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  pending  Kassebaum  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

My  former  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  would  restore  funds 
to  this  bill  cut— and  very  reluctantly 
cut— by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. But.  the  amendment  restores 
funds  for  the  FAA  and  the  Coast 
Guard— both  very,  very  worthwhile 
agencies,  and  I  cannot  disagree  at  all 
with  the  comments  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii  about  the  value  of 
a  strong  Coast  Guard  operation.  That 
is  true  also  of  the  FAA.  But  these 
funds  are  going  to  be  restored  by 
taking  them  from  other  essential  serv- 
ices from  many  parts  of  the  country 
from  Amtrak  and  mass  transit,  and  in 
addition  imposing  an  across-the-board 
cut. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  ac- 
counts in  the  Transportation  appro- 
priations bill  which  can  be  reduced 
without  doing  some  damage  to  my 
State.  New  Jersey  is  known  as  the 
Garden  State;  It  could  as  easily  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  transportation  State. 


We  have  the  Nations  fastest  growing 
airport  at  Newark,  an  extensive  coast- 
line, miles  upon  miles  of  highways, 
freight  and  passenger  rail  lines,  and  a 
heavy  dependence  on  mass  transit.  In 
addition.  New  Jersey  Ls  a  leader  in 
auto  safety  and  the  campaign  against 
drunk  driving.  Indeed.  New  Jersey  has 
a  stake  In  almost  every  line  of  this  bill. 

It  was  with  no  enthusiasm  that  this 
Senator  or,  I  might  add,  the  capable 
subcommittee  chairman.  Senator  An 
ORZWs.  moved  to  bring  this  bill  Into 
line  with  the  restrictions  applied  by  an 
unrealistic  budget  resolution.  It  was 
clear  to  me  that  when  the  transporta 
tlon  numbers  came  back  from  the 
budget  conference  below  the  amounts 
specified  In  either  the  House  or  Senate 
budget  resolutions,  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  to  provide  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  national 
needs. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kansas  wants  to 
add  back  money  to  insure  adequate  re- 
sources to  FAA  and  Coast  Guard,  I 
will  vote  with  her.  But.  if  she  wants  to 
take  these  funds  from  other  vital  pro- 
grams that  were  cut  back  In  commit- 
tee, I  oppose  her. 

We  were  instructed  by  the  budget 
resolution  to  cut  mass  transit— and  we 
cut  mass  transit.  In  fact,  we  cut  mass 
transit  deeper  than  called  for  by  the 
budget  resolution. 

We  were  Instructed  to  cut  Amtrak— 
and  we  cut  Amtrak. 

We  were  instructed  to  cut  high- 
ways—and we  cut  highways. 

We  made  the  cuts  we  were  expected 
to  make.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
a  resonable  product  produced  under 
very  trying  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  clear  need 
for  more  funding  for  FAA  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  want  to  provide  more, 
the  subcommittee  wants  to  provide 
more.  But  If  we  had  brought  this  bill 
to  the  floor  with  these  funds,  we 
would  have  been  faced  with  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  this  entire  bill.  So,  as  a 
committee,  we  went  back  and  made 
cuts  to  comply  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  we  are  still  facing  the  same 
situation  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  This 
amendment  proposes  to  solve  the 
problem  by  going  after  other  pro- 
grsjns. 

In  the  committee  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  comments  on  the 
FAA  problem.  Many  of  us  now  believe 
we  need  more  air  traffic  controllers. 
Secretary  Dole  says  she  wants  more 
air  traffic  controllers.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  committee  report  notes,  we  do 
not  know  how  many  controllers  the 
FAA  currently  employs.  Administrator 
Engen  says  he  has  all  he  needs.  14,306. 
The  Secretary  says  FAA  has  14.000.  I 
think  they  need  more  than  14,306  and 
so  do  all  those  folks  sitting  on  runways 
waiting  and  waiting  to  take  off.  The 


trip  from  Washington  to  the  New 
York  area  which  Is  about  200  miles 
often  takes  3  to  4  hours.  I  know.  I 
have  tried  it. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  examining 
the  FAA's  resources  In  the  air  traffic 
control  and  other  areas  In  the  near 
future.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will 
recommend  a  supplemental  to  ade- 
quately fi-nd  the  FAA  Program  when 
we  have  a  clear  Idea  of  what  FAA  has 
and  what  it  needs. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  list  around 
the  Senate  specifying  the  conse- 
quences of  the  reductions  made  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  New 
Jersey  is  on  that  list.  A  supplemental 
appropriation  Is  going  to  be  necessary 
for  the  Coast  Guard  too. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  FAA 
need  more  money  than  the  budget  res- 
olution allows.  The  Senate  has  several 
options  to  deal  with  this  reality. 

The  Senate  can  approve  this  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  defended  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee, 
and  take  the  bill  to  conference  with 
the  House.  The  House  Ls  higher  than 
the  Senate  in  both  the  Coast  Guard 
and  FAA  accounts.  The  conference 
committee  can  discuss  these  differ- 
ences and  negotiate  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  determine  what  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign.  I  strongly  favor  this 
option. 

The  Senate  can  add  back  the  funds 
reduced  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, when  It  considered  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  By  doing  so,  the 
Senate  would  acknowledge  that  the 
budget  resolution  shortchanged  trans- 
portation. It  would  acknowledge  that 
Congress'  first  allegiance  is  to  meet 
national  needs  for  safe  air  travel  and 
secure  coastlines.  It  would  recognize 
that  we  have  to  make  some  adjust- 
ments for  real  world  conditions,  like 
the  air  disaster  in  Dallas.  Sooner  or 
later,  we  wlU  have  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  FAA. 

The  last  option  before  the  Senate  Is 
the  Kassebaum  amendment.  This 
amendment  restores  funding  for  the 
FAA  and  the  Coast  Guard  by  taking  It 
from  other  accounts,  accounts  which 
have  already  been  reduced  under  the 
committee-reported  bill.  The  fatal 
flaw  of  this  amendment  Is  that  It  is 
grossly  unfair. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion labored,  under  the  leadership  of 
my  friend  from  North  Dakota,  Senator 
Andrews,  to  produce  a  bill  that  was 
responsible  In  meeting  national  needs 
and  Is  fair  to  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  subcommittee's  work  under- 
scores one  basic  fact— this  is  a  big 
country,  with  diverse  needs  and  differ- 
ent modes  of  transportation  affect  var- 
ious parts  of  the  Nation  differently. 
The  committee  bill  tries  to  serve  a  na- 
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tlonal     transportation     network 
treating  all  modes  fairly. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  recall  the  elo- 
quent pleas  of  the  Senators  from  rural 
States  for  essential  air  service,  so  that 
small  communities  in  their  States 
would  not  be  cut  off  from  air  ser\nce. 
It  so  happens  that  my  State  is  not 
greatly  affected  by  the  essential  air 
service  program,  but  this  Senator  has 
never  moved  to  kill  that  program.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  Nation  is 
not  well  served  by  cutting  off  small 
rural  communities  from  a  national 
aviation  system.  If  I  only  voted  on 
what  was  in  this  bill  for  New  Jersey.  I 
would  vote  to  cut  that  program  I 
would  observe.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  two  programs  in  this  bill  pro- 
tected from  across-the-board  cuts— the 
Essential  Air  Service  Program  is  one 
of  them. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  $398  mil 


Amendment  number  852  Is  amended  by 
striking  '6.0  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"7.9":  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

The  obligation  limitation  for  Pederal-Ald 
Highways  and  Highway  safety  construction 
programs  for  Fiscal  Year  1986  shall  remain 
at  $12,750,000,000  " 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr  President,  I  oe- 
lleve  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
made  a  particularly  important  ooini  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  when  he 
stated  that  Members  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  should  deal  with  ap- 
propriations bills  of  this  nature  and 
amendments  like  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  not  on 
the  basis  of  parochial  considerations 
but  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Yet  I  come  to  precisely  the  opposite 
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lion  for  the  construction  of  new  mass    conclusion  to  that  reached  by  the  Sen 


transit  systems,  $9  million  more  than 
the  House  bill.  These  new  systems, 
which  the  administration  hotly  op- 
poses, are  fimded  at  $9  million  more 
than  the  House  bill.  New  Jersey  is  not 
on  the  list.  We  have  Houston  at  $10.5 
million  more  than  the  House;  St.  Louis 
at  twice  as  much  as  the  House  and 
Miami— among   others— at    $4    million 


ator  from  New  Jersey  with  respect  to 
the  principal  Eimendment  which  is 
before  us  at  the  present  time. 

In  my  view  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  subject  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation more  important  than  the 
Coast  Guard  of  the  United  Staces  or 
than  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Aviation    Administration,    which    are 


more  than  the  House.  These  are  funds    primarily  directed  at  air  traffic  safety 


that  come  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  mass  transit  account.  These  are 
protected  by  a  trust  fimd. 

I  happen  to  favor  expanding  mass 
transit  to  urban  communities  which 
are  begiiining  to  have  the  problems  of 
traffic  congestion  we  have  long  had  in 
New  Jersey.  But,  if  I  was  only  voting 
on  what  was  in  this  bill  for  my  State.  I 
would  have  to  oppose  funding  these 
new  starts. 

When  and  If  the  day  comes  that 
Senators  come  to  the  floor  to  vote  on 
legislation  based  solely  on  what  is  in  it 
for  their  State,  we  will  have  come  to  a 
very  sad  day  indeed.  If  Senators  ask 
why  their  State  should  support  mass 
transit  for  New  Jersey  and  why  I 
should  support  essential  air  service  for 
Alaska,  I  answer:  That  is  why  we  call 
it  the  United  States." 

No.  Mr  President,  the  amendment 
before  the  Senate  is  not  fair  and  it  is 
not  a  responsible  way  for  the  Senate 
to  legislate  in  the  national  interest.  I 
strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  853  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  8Sa 

(Purpose:    To   conform    the    bill    with   the 

Second    Concurreni    Resolution    on    the 

Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1986) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 

my    amendment    to    the    Kassebaum 

amendment.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr,  Symms]  pro- 
poses   an    amendment    numbered    853    to 
amendment  No.  852. 


I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
chairman  and  for  all  of  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  were  faced 
with  intensely  difficult  choices  In 
meeting  the  goals  set  out  for  them  by 
our  debate  on  the  budget  resolution 
during  the  course  of  the  spring  and 
summer  of  this  year. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  disagree  with  a  method  of  oper- 
ation pursuant  to  which  the  lion's 
share  of  the  reduction5  required  by  re- 
submission of  this  bill  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  came  out  of  two 
agencies  which  are  so  imminently  con- 
cerned with  the  national  safety  and 
welfare. 

I  do  not  like  the  Idea  of  cuttliig  back 
on  any  of  these  other  proposals,  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  to  cut  so 
sharply  out  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  and  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  may  be  the 
worst  of  all  possible  choices. 

This  morning,  for  example.  Mr. 
President,  we  voted  on  an  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr,  Armstrong] 
which  would  have  resulted  In  lowering 
this  appropriation  by  some  $600  mil- 
lion by  terminating  the  subsidy  for 
Amtrak  Having  taken  part  in  the 
work  and  the  compromises  which  led 
to  reduced  appropriations  for  Amtrak. 
I  felt  It  appropriate  to  vote  against 
that  amendment,  in  favor  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  manager  of  this  bUl. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President.  I  say  most 
sincerely  that  if  I  had  only  the  choice 
between    adequate    funding    for    the 
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Coast  Guard  and  for  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  which  are  vital  to 
this  country,  smd  a  subsidy  for  rail 
passenger  service,  I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly vote  to  terminate  that  subsidy 
for  rail  passenger  service  and  see  to  it 
that  we  adequately  supported  the  FAA 
and  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  do  not  Ijelieve  we  have  to  make 
that  choice  if  we  are  willing  to  say 
first  the  basic  appropriation  to  these 
two  agencies  is  restored  and  then 
every  transportation  agency  takes  an 
equitable  reduction,  which  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  each  of  those  agencies  but 
possible  for  them  to  live  with. 

For  that  reason.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  oppose  the  second-degree 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Idaho 
simply  because  It  would  make  those 
across-the-board  cuts  too  great. 

I  agree  with  him  on  the  Importance 
of  the  highway  tnist  fund.  I  think  It  is 
very  significant.  I  believe  that  commit- 
tees which  have  dealt  with  that  trust 
fund  have  already  operated  responsi- 
bly in  their  cuts  to  It. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  these  two 
agencies  selected  out  of  all  the  others 
for  this  huge  cut  deserve  restoration 
and  from  that  point  on  we  should  look 
for  roughly  equal  reductions  in  every- 
thing else  to  pay  for  these  restora- 
tions. 

For  that  reason.  I  oppose  the 
second-degree  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Idaho  and  strongly  and 
enthusiastically  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum}. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  Senator  Burdick. 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  exempts  the  highway 
trust  fund  obligation  ceiling  from  cuis 
made  In  the  Kassebaum  amendment.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleague  that  this 
exemption  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
we  are  to  distribute  the  funds  equita- 
bly under  this  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  outline  the 
history  of  this  amendment.  The 
budget  resolution  assumed  a  reduction 
in  the  fiscal  year  1986  obligation  ceil- 
ing from  $14.45  bUlion.  which  was  set 
in  the  Surface  Transporatlon  Act  in 
1982,  down  to  $13.52  billion.  The  rec- 
onciliation Instructions  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  incorporated,  and  were  limited 
to,  these  reductions.  I  compliment  the 
Public  Works  Committee;  it  was  very, 
ve.y  conscientious  with  regard  to  the 
need  to  reduce  general  funding.  When 
we  met,  and  we  were  one  of  the  first 
committees  to  meet,  we  included 
spending  for  the  trust  fund  accounts. 
The  fact  is  we  voted  to  reduce  the  obli- 
gation celling  for  1986  by  $500  million 


more  than  was  required  by  the  budget 
resolution. 

That  Is,  rather  than  simply  setting 
the  obligation  ceiling  at  $13.25  billion 
as  was  required  by  the  resolution,  we 
reduced  the  celling  another  $500  mil- 
lion down  to  $12.75  billion. 

We  adopted  this  spending  limitation 
knowing  good  and  well  that  it  is  far 
less  money  than  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  Nation's  tremendous  highway 
needs.  I  know  of  no  other  program 
where  the  public  benefits  more,  which 
offers  more  opportunity  and  Individ- 
ual freedom  for  Americans,  than  the 
highway  pr'^gram.  We  must  have  a 
good  road  i.ystem,  a  safe,  adequate 
road  system,  a  system  that  is  also  ade- 
quate for  transporting  products  from 
the  farms  and  mines  and  forests  to  the 
Nation's  cities  where  they  are  con- 
sumed. 

So  I  think  it  definitely  Is  not  a  wise, 
prudent  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  reduce  this  highway  program  by  an- 
other 5  or  6  percent,  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  do.  What  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  highway  program  has 
already  taken  far  more  than  its  share 
of  the  cuts.  If  we  accept  the  Kasse- 
baum amendment  as  offered,  the 
Senate  would  be  voting  to  reduce  the 
highway  obligational  authority  11.8 
percent  from  the  level  we  anticipated 
when  we  enacted  the  Surface  Trans- 
poratlon Assistance  Act  in  1982  and 
nearlv  9.9  percent  from  the  level  as- 
sumed In  the  budget  resolution. 

I  think  this  is  a  far  bigger  burden 
than  we  should  put  on  our  highway 
program.  The  highway  users  are 
Piiylng  those  taxes.  If  we  do  this,  we 
.should  reduce  the  Federal  fuel  users' 
fee  by  a  couple  of  cents  a  gallon 
during  this  period,  so  people  will  not 
be  paying  highway  taxes  which  are 
not  spent  to  construct  and  repair  the 
Nation's  highways.  I  think  it  is  the 
wrong  way  for  us  to  operate.  I  think  it 
represents  an  unreasonable  tmd  un- 
warranted threat  to  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  good  for  our 
system  of  national  defense  to  allow 
our  road  system  to  become  worn  out. 
to  disintegrate.  We  have  bad  enough 
problems  as  it  Is.  Experts  who  study 
highway  conditions  state  that  we  need 
somewhere  between  $18  billion  and 
$34  billion  a  year  to  adequately  fund 
the  highway  system  so  we  are  not 
wearing  out  the  roads  faster  than  we 
are  taking  care  of  them  and  actually 
losing  ground.  We  are  not  anywhere 
near  that  level  and  here  we  are  talking 
about  cutting  more. 

Highway  taxes  are  collected  to  build 
and  maintain  highways.  If  they  are 
left  unspent,  It  Is  going  to  mean  less 
highway  maintenance  In  the  country. 
That  is  a  never-ending  proposition. 
When  we  get  behind  on  that,  it  gets 
more  expensive  next  year  and  more 
expensive    the    following    year.    We 


should  not  take  more  money  out  of 
one  of  the  very  few  programs  In  the 
Federal  budget  that  is  paid  for  In  ad- 
vance—when people  buy  their  fuel  and 
pay  their  taxes,  they  are  paying  for 
next  year's  highway  projects.  The 
money  goes  into  the  trust  fund,  those 
programLS  are  authorized,  money  is  ap- 
propriated, it  goes  out  to  the  State  de- 
partments of  transportation  and  the 
people  in  the  respective  States  benefit 
from  new  and  better  highways. 

Bad  roads  cost  lives,  they  add  to 
medical  expenses  due  to  increased  ac- 
cidents, they  add  to  the  time  we  must 
spend  traveling,  and  they  Increase 
maintenance  costs  on  automobiles.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  per- 
fecting amendment. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  trying  to  do.  but  I  think  If 
we  cut  that  highway  trust  fund,  we  are 
only  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In  the 
long  nm.  it  will  damage  the  road 
system  In  this  country.  The  worst 
thing  we  can  do  is  have  an  on-agaln- 
off-agaln  program.  What  we  need  is  a 
steady,  even  flow  of  appropriated 
funds  that  go  out  to  the  States  to  keep 
the  highway  contracts  going,  so  the 
maintenance,  reconstruction,  rehabili- 
tation moneys  are  out  there  In  the 
States.  We  are  losing  ground  anyway. 
I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  favor- 
ably looked  upon  by  my  colleagues.  I 
hope  they  can  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  If  the 
Senator  from  Kaiuas  wishes  to  8u:cept 
the  amendment  and  make  it  part  of 
her  amendment? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  support  of  the  Symms  amendment 
to  restore  the  highway  obligation  limi- 
tation celling  to  $12.75  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  The  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
has  already  met  Its  reconciliation 
target.  In  fact.  It  came  under  the 
target  by  further  reducing  the  High- 
way Program's  outlays  for  a  3-year 
savings  of  $3  billion.  The  committee's 
reduced  the  obligation  ceiling  by  $500 
million  which  will  result  In  a  savings 
of  outlays  for  the  highway  program  by 
$250  million  In  fiscal  year  1986,  $1.2 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1987;  and  by  $1.55 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  Highway  Program  cannot  wlth- 
.stard  further  cuts  in  the  obligation 
limitation  ceiling.  The  Public  Works 
Committee's  recommendation  of 
$12.75  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986  Is  al- 
ready $1.7  billion  below  the  ceiling  rec- 
ommended in  the  1982  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act.  The  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  Public  Works 
Committee's  recommendation  by  an 
additional  $765  million  and  bring  it 
down  to  $11.98  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  That  is,  $2.5  billion  less  than 
what  the  current  Highway  Program 
recommends. 

I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  not 
to  lose  sight  of  th?  Federal  commit- 


ment we  have  made  to  State  Highway 
agencies  by  establishing  a  tnist  fund 
supported  totally  by  dedicated  user 
fees.  The  Federal  Government  estab- 
lished a  multiyear  program  because  of 
the  necessity  for  long-term  planning, 
design,  and  construction  period  re- 
quired for  major  projects.  Most  Feder- 
al programs  are  subject  to  an  armual 
review  by  the  appropriations  process. 
However,  because  the  highway  funds 
are  apportioned  and  available  to 
States  over  several  years,  a  different 
mechanism  Is  used  to  control  the 
Highway  Program  to  respond  to  fluc- 
tuating fiscal  situations  and  prevailing 
economic  policy.  That  mechanism  is 
the  obligation  limitation  ceiling.  The 
ceiling  does  not  reduce  the  total  au- 
thorization of  funds  nor  specify  which 
projects  receive  funds.  Rather  each 
State  is  assigned  a  dollar  amount  it 
can  spend  in  a  given  year  based  on  Its 
apportionment  and  total  dollars  avail- 
able nationally.  The  decision  on  what 
projects  should  receive  funds  Is  left  up 
to  each  State. 

Every  time  Congress  reduces  the  ob- 
ligation limitation  States  are  forced  to 
drop  projects  from  their  bid  lettings. 
Under  the  Kassebaum  amendment. 
States  will  have  $2.5  billion  less  to 
spend  on  projects  than  they  were 
promised  in  the  current  Highway  Pro- 
gram. Many  States  are  not  comforta- 
ble with  the  $1.7  billion  reduction  al- 
ready agreed  upon  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  but  the  $2.5  billion 
reduction  is  almost  certain  to  result  in 
unfavorable  comments  by  State  high- 
way agencies  and  the  highway  indus- 
try. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Transportation  Sub- 
committee, I  have  voted  In  committee 
against  further  reductions  in  the  obli- 
gation limitation.  While  I  recognize 
that  the  highway  trust  fund  Is  part  of 
the  unified  budget  and  therefore  has 
an  impact  on  the  Federal  budget,  it  is 
unfair  that  Congress  has  relied  on 
trust  funds  to  do  more  than  their  fair 
share  to  control  Federal  spending.  Re- 
duction of  the  obligation  limitation 
celling  merely  postpones  highway 
spending,  it  does  not  relieve  the  Feder- 
al obligation  to  pay  States  in  the 
future.  Someday  soon  the  conse- 
quences of  postponing  highway  spend- 
ing will  catch  up  to  Congress. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
unfair  use  of  the  dedicated  highway 
user  trust  fund  to  bail  out  other  items 
in  the  budget,  which  have  not  taken 
their  fair  share  of  cuts  to  reduce  out- 
lays, makes  it  harder  to  justify  need 
for  a  nation  Highway  Program.  Con- 
gress raised  the  gas  tax  by  a  nickel  and 
It  should  out  of  fairness  allow  States 
access  to  this  revenue.  I  would  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  restore  the  obli- 
gation limitation  ceiling  to  $12.75  bil- 
lion as  proposed  by  Senator  Symms. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Idaho  that  I  share  his  concern  about 
trust  funds.  We  have  discussed  the 
fact  that  we  wished  both  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  the  aviation  trust  fund 
could  be  moved  off  budget  because 
Indeed,  it  is  frequently  held  hostage  In 
these  budget  considerations.  But  that 
is  not  the  issue  before  us  at  the 
moment.  For  that  reason,  I  cannot 
accept  this  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  patently  unfair. 

I  think  as  we  analyze  what  it  would 
do  to  the  whole  transportation  appro- 
priation, we  have  to  recognize  that  it 
will  cut  7.9  percent  across  the  board 
for  everything  except  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Program,  Federal-aid  high- 
way moneys.  What  It  would  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  cut  the  $138  million 
that  we  have  in  FAA  to  only  $87  mil- 
lion. We  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
in  my  opinion,  in  that  area. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  comment,  I  appreciate  what 
she  is  saying,  but  I  would  turn  the 
question  around  suid  ask.  What  is  fair 
about  asking  people  to  pay  highway 
us'prs"  fees  every  time  they  buy  a 
gallon  of  gas  and  then  holding  the 
funds  hostage  in  a  trust  fund  in  order 
to  make  the  entire  Federal  budget 
look  better  in  an  accoimtlng  proce- 
dure? I  am  trying  to  keep  the  account- 
ing straight  on  highway  funds  vis-a-vis 
the  highway  users'  fee.  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  in  order  to  offer  a  reduction  in  the 
Federal  highway  tax  here,  but  if  we 
are  not  going  to  spend  these  moneys 
out  of  the  trust  fund,  this  Senator  Is 
going  to  be  in  favor  of  reducing  high- 
way user  fees  and  let  the  States  take 
care  of  it. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  only 
suggest  that  at  some  point,  perhaps  in 
conference,  the  levels  In  the  trust  ftmd 
are  going  to  have  to  be  addressed.  I 
also  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
here  to  send  a  package  that  has  some 
priorities  that  are  more  realistic  about 
what  wQl  ultimately  be  the  result. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  way  I  understand 
it,  the  highest  figure  for  the  highway 
trust  fund  we  have  received  so  far  is 
$13,250  billion.  That  was  last  year.  In 
the  bill  we  now  have  $12,750  billion. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  leave  it  at,  the  $12,750  billion. 
So  it  means  then  only  highways  would 
be  reduced  from  the  $13,250  billion  to 
the  $12,750  billion,  around  a  3-percent 
figure. 

Then,  if  the  amendment  were  adopt- 
ed after  his  amendment  taking  that 
out,  Amtrak  would  be  cut  over  15  per- 
cent, mass  transit  would  be  cut  over  15 
percent.  Coast  Guard  would  be  cut 
almost  7  percent,  FAA  almost  7  per- 
cent. 

Certainly,  highway  authorization  is 
very  important  in  my  State.  But  when 
you  rank  it  with  these  others,  I  do  not 


know  if  you  can  justify  that  you  made 
a  fair  apportiorunent  and  cut  FAA  and 
Coast  Guaj-d  well  over  6  percent, 
almost  7  percent,  and  then  cut  Amtrak 

15  percent,  transit  15  percent,  and  4 
percent 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  And  those  cuts  are 
in  addition  to  the  cuts  that  have  al- 
ready been  mtwle. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Absolutely. 

Mr  ANDREWS.  We  have  already 
made  the  cuts  to  bring  us  Into  compli- 
ance with  the  budget  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  pointing  out  is  that  we 
would  have  far  more  than  the  cut  of 

16  percent  In  Amtrak,  maybe  as  high 
as  20  percent  in  Amtrak.  and  similar 
other  cuts. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  yield  so  I  can  comment, 
what  happened  was  that  the  commit- 
tee went  a  half-billion  dollars  more 
than  they  should  have.  If  we  had  left 
it  at  $13.25  billion,  what  the  budget 
resolution  called  for,  then  if  you  came 
in  with  your  £w;ross-the-board  cut  we 
would  be  back  at  $12,75  billion.  I  am 
not  trying  to  speak  for  or  against 
other  areas  in  this  resolution  but  only 
to  say  if  we  do  this  we  are  doing  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  Federal  Highway 
I»rogram  and  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
what  the  Senate  wants  to  do.  That  is 
my  point. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  any  of  these  cuts  do 
some  damage  to  all  of  these  programs, 
A  6-percent  cut  in  the  Coast  Guard 
does  very  serious  damage.  Compared 
to  an  11 -percent  cut,  you  just  have  to 
say  it  is  less.  And  the  other  problem  is 
that  if  we  take  out  the  highway  au- 
thorization, then  we  go  to  7.9  percent 
across-the-board  cuts  in  all  of  these 
other  areas,  and  that  again  gets  us 
Into  a  situation  where  someone  can 
say,  "WeU,  let's  just  take  the  Coast 
Guard  out  entirely  now  and  let  the 
others  go  up  to  10  percent  or  what- 
ever." 
Mr  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr,  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  we  could  get  to  a  vote  and 
defeat  both  the  Symms  amendment 
and  the  Kassebaum  amendment,  I 
think  the  problem  is  very  simple  in  re- 
lation to  both  and  that  is  that,  one  by 
one.  everybody  comes  in  and  tries  to 
undo  the  very  careful  work  of  the 
committee,  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  where 
indeed,  as  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
has  already  stated.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  anybody  was 
going  to  get  hurt;  it  was  a  question  of 
trying  to  do  it  In  the  fairest  possible 
way. 

Now  we  are  all  going  to  come  out 
here  and  specially  plead.  Some  of  the 
rural  States  want  this,  others  In  the 
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urban  States  want  that.  I  am  sure  that 
Senator  Chiles.  Senator  Andrews, 
and  their  committee  took  Into  consid- 
eration 8dl  the  needs.  What  worries  me 
about  the  process  being  introduced  by 
this  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor 
is,  you  are  balkanizing  this  country.  I 
do  not  have  that  much  Interest,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  agriculture  bill  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  But  I  sure  have 
a  great  Interest  in  transportation.  And 
you  are  really  hurting  the  State  of 
Connecticut  with  this  kind  of  an 
amendment.  This  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  In  any  way  the  urban  needs 
have  been  over-balanced  in  what  it  is 
the  subcommittee  has  done. 

A  lot  of  jjeople  have  some  very  short 
memories  on  this  floor.  This  Nation 
almost  had  no  rail  transportation 
system  at  all  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1970.  The  system,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  from  the  East  to  the 
West  and  everything  In  between,  had 
been  bankrupted  by  private  Industry. 
They  had  raped  it,  taken  the  money. 
and  run.  And  one  by  one.  we  had  to  re- 
build it  at  the  State  level  and  rebuild 
it  at  the  national  level.  Is  there  any- 
body who  Is  going  to  deny  that  an  eco- 
nomically advanced  nation  needs  a 
good,  solid  rail  system,  both  passenger 
and  freight.  If  Indeed  It  Is  to  maintain 
its  economic  viability  and  greatness? 

Everybody  complains  about  the  drug 
traffic.  That  is  a  great  one  for  all  of  us 
to  go  back  with  to  our  constituents— "I 
am  against  drugs."  While  there  are 
really  two  principal  agencies  fighting 
drug  traffic,  the  Coast  Guard  takes 
second  place  to  no  one.  If  you  want  to 
stop  drug  traffic,  you  better  go  ahead 
and  have  the  Coast  Guard  do  that  Job. 

Last  night.  I  sat  and  watched  the 
special  news  report  on  Channel  5 
about  the  sdr  traffic  control  system 
and  the  FAA— the  report  on  safety  in 
the  skies  really  scared  me.  There  is  a 
real  problem  there. 

What  my  friends  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  have  done  is  to 
dig  into  this.  This  is  their  work.  This  is 
really  the  entire  work  in  the  main  for 
any  of  us  who  chair  one  of  these  sub- 
committees—to try  to  balance  out 
these  needs  against  the  various  appro- 


priations to  be  recommended  within 
the  context  of  this  reduced  budget. 

Now  everybody  comes  along  and  has 
a  better  Idea.  Well.  I  like  to  think  that 
the  subcommittee  has  done  a  mighty 
good  Job.  I  have  to  say  to  you  right 
now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  pleased 
with  the  Amtrak  appropriation;  I  am 
not  pleased  with  the  mass  transit  ap- 
propriation; I  am  not  pleased  with  the 
Coast  Guard  appropriation,  but  I 
think  we  all  understood  we  had  to 
take  some  cuts  and  Indeed  only  the  to- 
tally unnecessary,  unjustifiable  was  to 
be  eliminated. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  shots  there 
are  In  this  process.  It  used  to  be  that 
we  would  have  one  or  two.  Now  we 
have  Budget  Committee  deliberations, 
allocations  within  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  then  we  come  to  the  floor 
and  everybody  targets  it  again  and,  I 
might  add,  adl  this  preceded  by  agree- 
ments with  the  administration  sup- 
posedly on  these  various  Items.  I 
would  suggest  that  in  this  particular 
instance,  none  of  us  are  pleased  by  the 
decisions  of  this  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. Therefore,  probably  we 
have  all  been  best  served  under  the 
economic  circumstances  of  this  time. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Symms  amend- 
ment, which  totally  distorts  the  Kasse- 
baum  amendment,  and  the  Kassebaum 
amendment  which  distorts  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Conunlt- 
tee.  because  outlays  for  the  bill  exceed 
the  subconrunittee's  320(b)  crosswalk 
allocation. 

H.R.  3244  provides  $10  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $8.7  billion  in 
outlays  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  other  transportation - 
related  activities. 

Taking  Into  account  outlays  from 
prior-year  budget  authority  and  ad- 
justments to  conform  mandatory  pro- 
grams to  the  budget  resolution  level, 
the  bill  Is  $0.5  billion  below  the  sub- 
committee's    320(b)     allocation     for 


budget  authority.  However,  the  bill's 
outlay  level  is  $0.1  billion  above  the 
302(b)  allocation  as  adopted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  again 
confronted  with  an  appropriation  bill 
that  exceeds  its  320(b)  outlay  alloca- 
tion. And,  as  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions, outlays  are  what  determine  defi- 
cits. 

This  outlay  overage  must  be  ad- 
dressed, and  If  conforming  amend- 
ments are  not  adopted,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  reduce  budget 
authority  and  obligation  limitations 
for  the  nondefense  appropriated  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  by  1.6  percent  across- 
the-board  to  conform  outlays  for  the 
bin  to  the  subcommittee's  302(b)  allo- 
cation. 

I  will  oppose  any  major  amendment 
adding  appropriations  to  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President.  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  reported  bill  to  the  con- 
gressional budget,  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, and  a  summary  of  total  appro- 
priations action  to  date,  t>e  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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budget  resolution  with  an  assumption 

in  it  that  we  cannot  live  with." 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wants  to  say  to  the  U.S  Senate  that 
they  adopted  all  the  budget  resolution 
assumptions  in  every  bill  and  could 
not  fit  within  their  allocation,  then 
they  have  a  legitimate  complaint.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  not  be 
bound  by  the  assumptions  in  the 
budget  resolution.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  have  not  been 
bound  by  the  assumptions.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  much  of  each 
bill  they  have  made  their  owti  recom- 
mendations. And  many  of  iheir  fund- 
ing recommendations  are  higher  than 
the  assumptions  m  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Their  assumptions  will  become 
law.  The  Budget  Committee  s  assump- 
tions are  nothing  but  guidelines. 

The  Congress  ha^  said  to  take  all  of 
the  budget  assumptions  and  say  that 
together  they  are  reasonable,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  free  to 
choose  not  to  use  these  assumptions. 
You  cannot  use  this  one  bill,  where  we 
assumed  ar,  undL^tributed  reduction  in 
transportation  funding  and  say, 
Where  is  the  truth  m  budgeting?" 
In  another  bill,  the  Interior  Appro- 
priation bill,  the  subcommittee  choos- 
es to  add  $750  million  for  a  new  pro- 
gram that  does  not  yet  exist,  that  Is 
assumed  by  no  one.  Where  do  we  give 
credit  for  that  m  the  budget  resolu- 
tion? That  happens  to  be  a  factual  ex- 
ample. There  is  a  $750  million  'unau- 
thorized research  program  in  the  Inte- 
rior bill  that  was  not  assumed  tn  the 
budget  resolution.  In  the  budget  reso- 
lution you  voted  on.  it  was  not  as- 
sumed; "tn  the  budget  resolution  that 
came  here  m  the  dark  of  the  night, 

I  am  not  arg-jmg  that  that  program 
is  good  or  bad.  If  you  want  \a  take  all. 
the  assumptions  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, you  have  abandoned  your  appro- 
priations role  and  yielded  to  the  g-uide- 
lines  of  the  budget  process.  I  have 
never  asked  anyone  to  do  that,  nor  has 
the  Senate  But  you  do  not  like  some 
of  the  assvmiption  because  they 
happen  to  be  onero-us.  when  you  have 
exceeded  other  assumptions.  Do  not 
claim  it  is  not  truth  tn  budgetmg  or 
that  the  budget  resolution  was 
brought  back  in  the  dark  of  the  night. 


Hole  -Onais  my  ml  KM  to  todls  (he  to  raintnt 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  U 
really  difficult  for  me  to  disagree  with 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Weicker.  who 
has  Just  spoken,  but  I  think  what  we 
are  doing  is  precisely  what  the  Senate 
ought  to  do.  I  remember  being  in  the 
Senate  10  years  ago  and  we  would  get 
an  appropriation  bill  on  the  floor  and 
we  would  take  2  weeks.  I  off  the  top  of 
my  head  can  remember  an  appropria- 
tion bill  where  we  had  30  votes  up  and 
down,  people  saying.  'Add  this,  take 
from  that,  I  want  more  of  this." 

That  is  precisely  the  problem.  To  get 
the  idea  that  because  we  have  a  sub- 
committee's bill  on  the  floor  from  ap- 
propriations, that  they  have  done  all 
the  allocating  for  this  country  and  we 
ought  not  to  offer  any  amendments, 
because  to  offer  amendments  is  some 
kind  of  balkanization,  just  does  not 
wash.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  of 
balkanizaton,  the  bill  itself  is  better 
categorized  as  a  conscious  effort  to 
balkanlze.  because  who  in  the  world 
believes  this  subcommittee  bill?  Does 
anybody  believe  that  we  are  really 
going  to  cut  FAA  $300  million?  That  is 
what  is  in  the  reported  bill.  Does  any- 
body really  believe  we  are  going  to  cut 
the  Coast  Guard  operations  account 
by  $200  million?  Nobody  believes  it. 
And  that  means  that  nobody  believes 
this  bill  is  going  to  stay  like  it  is. 
Somehow  there  is  a  rumor  around. 
Vote  for  it,  even  though  it  cuts  FAA 
$300  mlllon.  Vote  for  it  even  though  it 
cuts  Goast  Guard,  with  all  the  things 
it  is  supposed  to  do,  $200  million." 
Now.  that  is  not  going  to  be  the  way 
the  conference  report  will  end  up  on 
these  two  accounts. 

I  would  even  risk  asking  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  if  he 
believes  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen.  He  would  probably  tell  the 
Senate,  'Of  course  it  is  not  going  to 
happen.  We  are  going  to  go  to  confer- 
ence and  put  the  money  back" 

Now,  that  is  exactly  what  the  di.stin 
guished  Senator  from  Kansas  does  in 
her  amendment;  she  restores  FAA  and 
Coast  Guard  funding,  and  instead  re 
duces  mass  transit  operating  assist- 
ance 10  percent,  and  cut5  across  the 
board  6  percent.  Now.  that  is  pretty 
fair,  unless  people  here  really  believe 
that  the  FAA  is  going  to  get  cut  $300 


million  and  the  Coast  Guard  $200  mil- 
lion. 

I  think  it  Is  an  excellent  approach.  I 
think  it  is  totally  within  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  of- 
fering it. 

I  would  like  to  address  whether  or 
not  the  budget  resolution,  In  the  dark 
of  the  night,  brought  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  something  that  is  totally  void 
of  credibility  and  this  poor  subcommit- 
tee has  been  absolutely  disarmed  from 
any  capability  to  serve  the  national  in- 
terest. Let  me  say  this.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting that  when  the  Senate  produced 
a  budget  resolution,  it  had  two  ntmi- 
bers  allocated  to  the  full  Appropria 
tions  Committee. 

The  amount  allocated  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  were  $554.1 
billion  In  outlays  and  $567.1  biUion  in 
budget  authority. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  three  times 
when  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit 
tee  said,  "In  the  dark  of  the  night, 
they  brought  back  a  subcommittee 
charge  that  we  could  not  live  up  to." 
In  the  dark  of  the  night,  we  brought 
back  a  resolution  that  said  when  we 
are  finished  with  all  the  appropria- 
tions bills,  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  exceed  $567.1  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $554  1  bil- 
lion in  outlays. 

I  repeat:  That  is  what  Congress  or- 
dered the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
do— nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

It  is  also  interesting  that  the  budget 
process  charged  this  body  and  the 
House  with  going  through  an  exercise 
called  a  budget  resolution,  to  say  let 
us  see  if  those  numbers  make  sense '— 
those  two  numbers  1  read  In  order  to 
make  sure  they  make  sense,  make 
some  assumptiorvs.  Make  some  as- 
sumptions that  you  will  cut  this  pro- 
gram. Add  to  ai. other  one.  Once  those 
assumptions  are  added  up.  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  on  their  own. 
Do  whatever  you  like,  but  do  not  go 
more  than  these  two  numbers. 

It  is  interesting.  One  of  the  assump- 
tions was  an  undistributed  reduction 
in  the  discretionary  accounUs  of  trans- 
portation. 1  am  being  told  and  the 
Senate  is  being  told  that,  in  the  dark 
of  the  night,  you  brought  us  back  a 
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You  cannot  claim  that  somebody  gave 
you  some  mandate  you  cannot  live  by 
because  you  are  picking  and  choosing 
which  assumptions  you  want  to  follow. 
That  Is  your  privilege.  It  Is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  this  case,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  something  very  inter- 
esting. They  chose  the  Senate's  num- 
bers. They  chose  the  budget  resolution 
assumptions  for  outlays  for  this  sub- 
committee. Appropriations  made  this 
choice,  not  the  Senate,  and  not  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget. 

They  said  to  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  "You  live  within  it." 
They  could  have  given  this  subcom- 
mittee more  and  taken  away  from 
other  subcommittees,  if  they  chose. 
They  did  not  choose.  That  is  the  truth 
in  budgeting.  Now  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  has  to  live  with  a  very 
difficult  limit  Imposed  by  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
a  much  better  approach  to  living 
within  the  subcommittee's  allocation. 
I  believe  her  approach  Ls  fair  and  rep- 
resents truth  in  budgeting.  Who  in  the 
world  believes  that  an  appropriations 
bill  with  a  $300  million  cut  in  FAA  and 
a  $200  million  cut  In  Coast  Guard  op- 
erations is  truJy  what  anyone  thinks  Is 
going  to  happen? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  even  though  I 
support  her  effort  to  restore  funding 
for  the  Coast  Guard  and  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  Under 
Senator  Kassebaum's  amendment, 
funding  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
PAA  would  still  be  reduced  drastically. 
Because  the  amendment  calls  for  a 
$100  million  cut  in  Coast  Guard  fund- 
ing, I  am  concerned  that  funding  for 
essentlsd  search  and  rescue  operations 
on  the  Great  Lakes  will  still  be  cut.  At 
the  same  time,  under  the  Kassebaum 
amendment,  funding  for  highway  pro- 
grams. Amtrak.  and  mass  transit  oper- 
ating assistance,  among  other  impor- 
tant transportation  programs,  will  also 
be  reduced. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  Appropriations  has 
assured  me  that  my  concerns  relative 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tions will  be  considered  in  the  coiifer- 
ence.  The  House  DOT  appropriations 
bill  provides  sufficient  funds  to  keep 
all  the  Great  Lakes  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tions open.  The  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations.  Senator  An- 
drews, has  stated  that  he  will  have 
more  flexibility  in  conference  to  re- 
store cuts  in  the  FAA  and  the  Coast 
Guard  if  the  Kassebaum  amendment 
is  defeated.  Senator  Andrews  has  also 
assured  me  in  a  colloquy  that  he  will 
keep  my  concerns  relative  to  the  Coast 
Guard  stations  in  mind  in  the  confer- 
ence on  the  DOT  appropriations  bill. 
With    that    assurance    and    because 


there  is  no  assurance  that  Senator 
Kassebadm's  amendment  would  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  to  keep  the  Great 
Lakes  stations  open.  I  will  vote  to 
table  the  Kassebaum  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  my  comments  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Kassebaum.  Their 
amendment  would  add  back  funds 
that  were  deleted  by  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  from  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration [FAA]  programs  and  make  fur- 
ther, deeper  cuts  in  mass  transit  assist- 
ance. Amtrak.  and  other  programs. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  a 
strong  Coast  Guard  and  a  tough  drug 
interdiction  program.  The  inflow  of 
drugs  Into  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries  must  be  stopped  and 
the  Coast  Guard  is  a  vital  force  In  that 
effort.  In  addition,  given  the  astound- 
ing number  of  fatal  airline  crashes 
this  year.  1  do  not  believe  anyone 
would  argue  against  the  need  to  take 
decisive  action  to  improve  and  safe- 
guard this  Nation's  air  traffic  control 
system.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  often  stated  her  commitment 
to  the  safety  of  all  our  Nation's  trans- 
portation systems,  and  I  know  that 
the  FAA  is  one  of  her  top  priorities. 

Having  stated  my  firm  commitment 
to  both  of  these  programs.  I  regret 
that  I  must  now  express  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  Chairman  An- 
drews has  striven  to  put  together  a 
transportation  funding  bill  that  re- 
sponsibly meets  the  Nation's  transpor- 
tation funding  needs.  In  accomplishing 
this  difficult  task,  he  has  crafted  a  bill 
that  provides  sufficient  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  many  different  programs, 
while  making  meaningful  cuts  wherev- 
er possible.  I  commend  Chairman  An- 
drews for  his  excellent  work  on  this 
bill.  It  Is  my  position  that  the  rea- 
soned funding  cuts  In  this  bill  should 
not  now  be  reworked  to  strengthen 
particular  programs  at  the  cost  of  dev- 
astating cuts  to  others. 

This  amendment  would  add  millions 
to  the  cost  of  this  bill,  but  offsets 
these  additions  by  targeted  cats  In 
Federal  aid  for  mass  transit  and 
Amtrak— which  have  already  been  cut 
about  15  percent  and  10  percent  re- 
spectively by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. On  top  of  these  cuts,  the 
amendment  calls  for  an  across-the- 
board  cut  of  about  6  percent  in  all 
transportation  programs.  I  believe 
that  this  is  simply  uxxfalr. 

TrauTslt  operating  assistance  has  al- 
ready taken  Its  cuts.  If  other  federally 
aided  progranfis  had  taken  the  20  per- 
cent, 10  percent,  5  percent  type  of  cuts 
that  transit  operating  assistance  took 
In  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982,  we  wouldn't  have 
such  a  severe  deficit  problem.  This 
amendment  would  cut  operating  as- 
sistance by  a  total  of  15  percent.  Fed- 
eral   operating    assistance    has    not 


grown  like  other  programs.  It  was 
capped  at  $875  million,  with  no  adjust- 
ment for  inflation.  Trtmsit  must  not 
be  made  the  scapegoat  for  other  pro- 
grams that  have  failed  to  hold  the  line 
in  fighting  the  deficit. 

Federal  operating  assistance  covers 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  NYC 
Transit  Authority's  operating  costs. 
However,  smaller  rural  areas  depend 
on  this  aid  for  over  40  percent  of  their 
costs.  Cutbacks  In  Federal  operating 
assistance  will  cause  drastic  service  re- 
ductions or  eliminations  In  rural  areas. 
In  these  smaller  su-eas,  basic  transit 
service  Is  essential  to  meet  the  mobili- 
ty needs  of  the  transportation  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  transit 
Is  over  20  years  old.  We  have  Invested 
billions  of  Federal  dollars  in  transit  In- 
frastructure. As  a  result  of  that  com- 
mitment, millions  of  people  each  day 
are  able  to  travel  to  work  and  to 
school  by  an  affordable  means  of 
transportation. 

Transit  is  not  a  middle-class  subsidy 
as  the  administration  has  claimed.  In 
September  1984,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  submitted  a  report  to 
Congress  which  contradicts  the  argu- 
ment that  transit  prlmsirlly  assists  the 
comfortable  In  our  society.  DOT'S 
report,  "Status  of  the  Nation's  Local 
Public  Transportation— Conditions 
and  Performance. "  revealed  that  71 
percent  of  all  transi*  r'ders  have  in- 
comes under  $20,000  per  year  and  40 
percent  have  Incomes  under  $10,000 
per  year.  Most  of  the  28  million  dally 
trauisit  trips  In  America  are  taken  by 
lower  Income  people  to  and  from  work. 

APTA's  studies  show  that  28  percent 
of  all  transit  riders  are  under  the  age 
of  16  or  over  age  6£.  Riders  over  the 
age  of  65  comprise  16  percent  of  all 
riders.  These  groups  have  limited 
access  to  automobiles  or  a  diminishing 
ability  to  drive.  How  will  they  travel 
without  viable  mass  transit  systems? 
How  will  our  handicapped  citizens  re- 
place the  vital  accessible  transporta- 
tion services  provided  by  many  transit 
systems? 

If.  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
we  must  control  spending  on  transit, 
then  I  believe  that  the  best  approach 
Is  the  one  already  adopted  by  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  which  pro- 
vided for  a  15percent  reduction  in 
transit  formula  grants  and  a  9.9-per- 
cent cut  In  Amtrak.  Further  cuts  in 
operating  assistance  are  not  prudent. 
Further  cuts  In  Amtrak.  which  has 
been  cut  from  Its  fiscal  year  1985  level 
of  $684  million  to  $616.  are  not  war- 
ranted. This  proposal  would  cut 
Amtrak  by  about  16  percent  from 
fiscal  year  1985.  I  do  not  believe  such 
funding  Is  sufficient  for  our  Nation's 
passenger  rail  system. 

Cutbacks  in  the  section  3  discretion- 
ary grant— gas  tax— program  are 
simply  not  Justified.   Section   3   Is   a 


user-fee-funded  program  and  the  tax- 
payers should  benefit  from  their  con- 
tributions to  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  amendment.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
to  table  the  Kassebaum  amendment. 
The  subcorrunlttee  bill  was  modified  In 
the  full  committee  resulting  In  a  $500 
million  reduction  In  just  two  accounts: 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  Neither  agency 
could  absorb  reductions  of  the  magni- 
tude suggested  In  the  committee  bill 
and  still  meet  all  of  Its  statutory  obli- 
gations. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  the  $200 
million  reduction  In  the  Coast  Guard, 
given  Its  Importance  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  to  my  State  in  particular. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  adminustratlon 
proposed  the  dowTigradlng  or  elimina- 
tion of  13  Coast  Guard  Stations  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Due  to  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  all  of  the  Great  Lakes  Sena- 
tors, we  were  able  to  defeat  that  pro- 
posal and  preserve  Intact  Coast  Guard 
operations  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

If  the  Senate  had  apporoved  the 
Kassebaiun  amendment,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  would  have  been 
unable  to  distribute  the  mandated  re- 
ductions in  any  fashion  other  than 
that  described  in  the  amendment. 
These  reductions  would  have  occurred 
In  the  Coast  Guard,  the  FAA,  Amtrak. 
and  mass  transit,  all  accounts  that 
have  been  significantly  reduced  In  the 
subcommittee  process.  In  addition, 
there  would  have  been  no  way  for  the 
operations  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  have 
been  preserved. 

By  maintaining  maximimi  flexibility 
for  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
I  believe  that  we  have  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  limit  the  Impact  of  re- 
ductions on  Coast  Guard  operations, 
while  distributing  the  necessary 
spending  reductions  In  a  fashion  that 
the  chairman  and  subcommltte  feel 
are  more  appropriate  and  which  will 
enable  all  of  the  DOT  programs  to 
meet  their  sUtutory  objectives.  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  received  assurances  from 
the  chairman  In  a  colloquy  that  our 
specific  concerns  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Lakes  will  be  represented  in  the 
conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
reduce  mass  transit  operating  assist- 
ance by  approximately  $B''0  million. 

With  the  advent  of  bus  deregulation, 
many  bus  companies  discontinued 
their  routes  and  left  commur,  Itles,  es- 
pecially in  rural  States  like  mLie.  with- 
out any  form  of  public  transportation. 
Because  bus  companies  such  as  Grey- 
hound and  Trailways  have  discontin- 
ued routes,  communities,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  mass  transit  funding,  have 

formed  transit  companies  to  fill  that 

gap. 


Let  us  just  look  at  my  State  of  West 
Virginia.  There  are  12  transit  systems 
In  West  Virginia.  Six  of  the  communi- 
ties affected  (Charleston,  Huntington. 
Clarksburg,  Parkersburg.  and  Whet! 
ing)  have  voted  excess  property  tax 
levies  to  subsidize  their  transit  sys- 
tems. 

The  State's  transit  systems  proxlde  6 
million  rides  per  year:  65  percent  of 
the  rides  are  by  people  totally  depend- 
ent on  public  transportation  and  45 
percent  of  those  riding  use  public 
transportation  for  travel  to  and  from 
work. 

The  loss  of  operating  assistance  will 
jeopardize  not  only  those  transit  sys- 
tems In  my  State,  but  those  in  other 
States  as  well.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment  and  urge   my  colleagues  to  do 

likewise.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 

amendment.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sulficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  revisit  this  Budget  Committee 
crosswalk. 

We  are  not  complaining.  We  are  not 
coming  to  the  floor  griping  or  belly- 
aching or  anything  else.  We  are 
coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  stat- 
ing the  facts  as  we  know  them. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows  full  well  that  In  their  budget 
resolution  crosswalk,  we  were  asked  to 
find  $800  million  In  unspecified  sav- 
ings. 

It  Is  absolutely  true,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  said,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  when  they 
realized  the  error  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's ways  In  trar^sportaticn,  could 
have  transferred  funds  from  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  to  our  subcom- 
mittee. But  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee had  problems.  They  could  have 
taken  It  from  Labor-HHS  and  trans- 
ferred It  over,  and  we  would  have  been 
whole,  but  Labor-HHS  would  have 
problems.  They  might  have  found  It 
someplace  else. 

What  the  Senator  says  Is  true,  but  In 
a  sense  It  does  not  answer  the  question 
we  have  stated  time  and  time  again: 
What  do  you  do  when  you  have  a 
transportation  bill  totaling  $10  billion 
and  you  are  saddled  with  having  to 
find  $800  million  someplace  else? 

In  defense  of  the  subcommittee. 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  were  conscien- 
tious. We  were  told  In  the  budget  con- 
ference report  that  Amtrak  should  be 
cut  15  percent.  Now  budget  authority 
is  cut  about  15  percent.  We  were  told 


that  transit  should  be  cut  15  percent. 
and  it  is.  The  transit  capital  program 
is  frozen.  Highway  spending  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  pointed  out.  has  been  cut 
$500  million  below  the  resolution  as- 
sumptions. 

What  we  are  finding  now  Ln  trying 
to  get  to  this  $800  million  worth  of  un- 
specified cuts,  as  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  points  out.  Is 
that  we  need  an  additional  cut  of 
almost  $1  billion  from  our  Federal 
Highway  Program,  and  that  is  not 
right,  either. 

The  Appropriations  Committee, 
when  you  look  at  recent  history,  has 
had  across-the-board  cuts  on  appro- 
priations bills  of  HUD,  1.1  percent: 
Treasury,  2  percent;  a  4-percent  cut 
was  proposed  in  Agriculture  and  was 
defeated.  Labor-HHS  was  proposed  for 
an  across- 1  he- board  cut  at  6  percent, 
and  that  was  defeated. 

Mr.  President  what  they  are  propos- 
ing in  this  mishmash  of  amendments 
right  now  is.  In  essence,  to  put  a  7.9- 
percent  cut  across  the  board  on  this 
subcommittee's  bill,  and  that  does  not 
make  any  sense  at  all.  It  does  not 
make  any  sense  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  would  deeply  cut  transit  and 
Amtrak  and  a  whole  host  of  programs. 
It  would  gut  the  Federal  Highway 
Building  Program,  cutting  almost  $2 
billion  below  the  authorized  level. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuA-nj:).  Is  there  a  stifflclent  second? 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  underlying  first- 
degree  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dah- 
roRTH]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYr]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  59, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  246  Leg.l 
YEAS— 59 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

B&uciu 

Blden 

BlngiLinan 

Boren 


Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chatee 

Cochrui 


Coben 

Cniuton 

D'Amato 

DeCondni 

Dixon 

Dodd 
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Durenbergfr 

Leahy 

Rudman 

Cxon 

Levin 

Saaser 

Olenn 

Malhlaa 

Simon 

Oore 

Mattlncly 

Specter 

Ortasley 

McClure 

StaTford 

Haxkln 

Melcher 

Stennls 

Hart 

MetzentiauD) 

Symms 

EaUleld 

Moynlhan 

Trible 

Heinz 

Pell 

Wallop 

Holllngs 

Preaaler 

Warner 

Kulrn 

Pryor 

Welcker 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Wilson 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Zorlnaky 

Lautenberg 

Roth 
NAYS-38 

Annstrons 

Omnia 

McConnell 

Bentacn 

Hatch 

MitcheU 

Roachwiu 

Hawkins 

MurkowskI 

ChUes 

Hecht 

NIckles 

Denton 

Henin 

Nunn 

Dole 

Helms 

Pack wood 

DomenicI 

Humphrey 

ProJtmlre 

Eut 

Johnston 

Quayle 

Evana 

Kassebaiun 

Sar banes 

Ftord 

Lax  ait 

Simpson 

Oam 

Long 

Stevens 

Ooldwater 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Oorton 

Malaunaga 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Danforth 

E^acleton 

Inouye 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Amendment  No.  852  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  a^eed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  recog- 
nized. 

>U(ENDMENT  NO.  854 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  imprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Chiles  smd  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMKNicil.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Chiles,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  854. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  inanlmous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  each." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  sending  a 
second-degree  amendment  on  the  part 
of  the  same  offeror  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  correct. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  to  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMOfT  NO.  8SS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
modification,  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment, to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  855. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "dollar  amount  contained  In  this  Act 
which  is  provided  for  non-defense  discre- 
tionary programs  and  activities  Is  hereby  re- 
duced 1.6  per  centum:  provided  that  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  amounts  on 
page  36.  line  7.  and  page  37.  line  10;  provid- 
ed further  that  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  amount  available  for 
transit  0[>eratlng  assistance,  contained  In 
this  bill.  In  fiscal  year  1986  shall  not  exceed 
$856,000,000  ■ 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
simply  bring  the  bill  now  within  the 
crosswalk.  I  urge  its  favorable  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  we 
understand  that  the  Domenicl-Chlles 
amendment  cuts  1.6  percent.  I  have 
not  seen  it.  We  are  In  the  process  of 
looking  at  It  now.  It  does  have.  I'm 
told,  certain  exceptions.  We  have  no 
objection  to  this.  We  can  accept  it.  We 
will  take  it  to  conference.  Hopefully, 
we  can  go  to  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
This  Is  certainly  less  objectionable 
than  the  7-  or  8-percent  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chilus). 

The  amendment  (No.  855)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment, as  amendeo?  If  not.  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
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854)     was 


amended,   of  the  Senator 
Mexico  [Mr.  Doicenici]. 

The     amendment     (No. 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  further  amendments. 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1986  contains  a  provision 
which  concerns  me.  Section  325  of 
H.R.  3244  permits  the  State  of  New 
York  to  use  interstate  construction 
funds  for  interstate  highway  and  tran- 
sit substitute  projects  in  New  York 
City. 

According  to  the  1985  interstate  cost 
estimates.  $15.2  billion  In  Federal 
funds  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
Interstate  System  and  $4.9  billion  Is 
needed  to  complete  all  interstate  sub- 
stitute projects.  Under  current  law. 
the  final  year  of  Interstate  construc- 
tion funds  becomes  available  to  the 
States  in  1990.  Our  goal  has  been  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  by 
1990.  It  Is  already  apparent  that  the 
sums  already  authorized  through  1990 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
Interstate  System. 

Highway  needs  across  the  country 
continue  to  grow,  particularly  for 
interstate  reconstruction,  the  primary 
system,  and  bridge  repair  and  replace- 
ment. At  the  same  time  that  needs  are 
growing,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  revised  downward  its  estimate  of 
receipts  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
by  $600  million  per  year.  With  these 
revenue  projections,  authorizations  for 
the  Highway  Program  will  have  to  be 
reduced  substantially  In  the  Highway 
Program  will  have  to  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially in  fiscal  year  1987  and 
beyond.  According  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  could 
only  support  $13.8  to  $14.0  billion  per 
year  In  new  authorizations  under  the 
Treasury  Department  assumptions. 
After  1990  this  may  be  as  low  as  $10  to 
$12  billion  per  year  In  new  authoriza- 
tions. This  comptwes  to  the  $15.3  bil- 
lion authorized  for  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram In  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Highway  Program  Is  not  permit- 
ted to  deficit  spend.  It  must  be  con- 
tained within  the  revenues  from  high- 
way user  fees  coming  into  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  If  authorizations 
exceed  revenues,  the  so-called  Byrd 
amendment  Is  triggered  and  appor- 
tionments to  the  States  are  automati- 
cally reduced.  After  the  hard  fought 
battle  to  Increase  the  gas  tax  In  1982.  I 
believe  that  an  Increase  in  highway 
user  fees  Is  very  unlikely  for  quite 
some  time. 

It  is  correct  that  section  325  will  not 
increase  budget  authority  or  reduce 
any  States  apportionment  In  fiscal 
year  1986.  However.  It  will  likely 
reduce  Interstate  construction  funds 
normally  redistributed  to  other  States 


to  expedite  completion  of  the  Inter- 
-state  System.  In  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978  Con- 
gress agreed  that  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  was  a  high  Federal 
priority  and  In  order  to  expedite  com- 
pletion directed  that  interstate  con- 
struction funds  be  available  for  2  years 
rather  than  4.  Any  interstate  construc- 
tion funds  which  are  lapsed  are  redis- 
tributed to  those  States  which  have 
interstate  construction  projects  ready 
to  go.  That  policy  has  worked  well 
over  the  last  7  years  in  contributing  to 
completion  of  the  system. 

My  second  concern  Is  that  section 
325  moves  1  State  ahead  of  19  other 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  been  waiting  In  line,  some  of 
them  for  over  10  years,  for  Interstate 
substitute  fimds.  I  cannot  guarantee, 
or  bind  any  other  Congress  to  guaran- 
tee, that  sufficient  interstate  construc- 
tion or  Interstate  substitute  funds  will 
eventually  be  made  available  to  buy 
out  each  State's  entitlement.  I  believe 
it  Is  unfair  to  penalize  those  States 
who  have  patiently  waited  by  allowing 
other  States  to  move  ahead  of  them 
when  there  is  no  guarantee  that  those 
States  who  have  waited  will  receive  all 
their  funds.  As  I  stated,  because  this 
proKram  Is  bound  to  the  receipts  col- 
lected from  highway  user  fees,  there  is 
a  fixed  amount  of  money  available 
which  must  be  divided  among  the  vari- 
ous highway  programs.  Because  the 
existing  needs  far  exceed  existing  reve- 
nues, some  needs  will  not  be  met  with 
Federal  dollars. 

New  York's  decision  to  withdraw 
Westway  was  made  and  approved  just 
hours  before  the  September  30.  1985. 
deadline.  The  Interstate  cost  estimates 
had  already  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress so  that  funds  could  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  October  1.  I 
understand  that  because  of  these  cir- 
cumstances New  York  may  be  placed 
in  a  difficult  position.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  move  to  strike  section  325  because  It 
is  my  view  that  such  a  motion  will  not 
be  successful.  However.  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  I  believe  the 
proper  place  for  review  of  this  issue 
and  its  effect  on  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram and  on  other  States  Is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Conmilttee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  long 
standing  concern  over  big  trucks  and  I 
have  voiced  that  concern  many  times 
on  the  Senate  floor  In  the  past.  There 
are  two  provisions  In  H.R.  3244  regard- 
ing big  trucks  and  once  again  I  want  to 
register  my  opposition  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  even  heavier  and  longer  trucks 
using  the  highway  system. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  heaviest 
trucks  cause  considerably  more 
damage  and  wear  and  tear  on  high- 
ways and  bridges  than  other  vehicles. 
As  chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  the  needs  of 
the  Highway  Program  in  each  State 


across  this  coimtry  are  frequently 
brought  to  my  attention.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  suffi- 
cient Federal  resources  are  not  avail- 
able to  meet  all  the  existing  needs 
The  Treasury  Department  recently 
issued  revised  projections  on  trust 
fund  income  and  the.se  projections 
show  a  significant  Downward  trend  In 
revenues  coming  into  the  trust  fund. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Assist 
ance  Act  of  1982  mandated  the  Slates 
to  allow  larger  trucics.  There  are  per 
tlons  of  the  Interstate  System  which 
were  built  many  years  ago  and  were 
not  designed  to  accommodate  even  the 
vehicles  permitted  under  the  STAA  of 
1982.  There  are  segrrienus  which  do  not 
have  12-foot  lanes  and  there  are  inter- 
changes which  have  configurations 
that  cannot  accommodate  the  larger 
vehicles.  The  cost  of  bringing  inter- 
state and  primary  routes  to  the  point 
of  safely  carrying  the  size  of  trucks  on 
the  road  today  is  substantial.  Current 
revenues  will  not  cover  that  cost  and 
the  trucking  industry  is  not  willing  to 
pay  additional  user  fees. 

The  trucking  industry  may  argue 
that  they  are  requesting  the  ability  to 
use  larger  equipment  only  In  the  wide- 
open  Western  States  where  the  roads 
have  plenty  of  room  for  big  trucks.  I 
agree  that  the  Western  States  can.  in 
most  cases,  accommodate  larger  vehi- 
cles. However,  I  have  found  through 
my  long  association  with  highway 
Issues  that  once  trucks  are  successful 
In  getting  bigger  In  the  West,  the  pro- 
ductivity argument  Is  made  and  the 
bigger  trucks  start  moving  ea.st  toward 
Vermont  and  the  other  Eastern  States 
which  are  considerably  more  congest- 
ed and  have  older  highway  systems. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  truck 
safety.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  recently  issued  a  study  on 
"Stronger  Enforcement  Would  Help 
Improve  Motor  Carrier  Safety,"  which 
outlines  some  of  the  problem.  The 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  has 
approximately  130  field  investigators. 
I  have  seen  statistics  showing  that 
there  are  over  210,000  trucking  compa- 
nies operating  over  a  million  trucks. 
Obviously  the  Bureau  does  not  have 
the  resources  to  monitor  truck  safety 
compliance. 

I  realize  the  trucking  industry  has 
had  some  economic  hard  times.  There 
Is  a  temptation  to  cut  comers  on  main- 
tenance and  safety  during  those  times 
Our  first  responsibility,  however,  is 
the  safety  of  the  motoring  public. 
Many  different  kinds  of  hazardous 
materials  are  now  hauled  by  trucks. 
An  accident  involving  these  materials 
can  have  tragic  consequences.  We  need 
only  look  In  our  backyard  at  the 
Washington  Beltway  to  realize  the 
impact  of  truck  accidents  and  the  po- 
tential for  such  accidents  in  heavily 
populated  and  traveled  areas. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program 
must  be  reauthorized  next  year.  I  be- 


lieve this  is  the  appropriate  place  for 
the  committees  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  and  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  to 
review  truck  size  and  weight. 
•  Mr.  BURDICK  Mr  President, 
during  full  committee  markup  on  the 
fLscal  year  1986  DOT  appropriations 
bill.  I  raised  an  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment successfully  offered  by  Senator 
D'Amato.  Section  325.  provides  New- 
York  City  with  $150  million  upfront 
against  the  $1.75  billion  Federal  com- 
mitment created  by  turning  in  the 
Westway  Highway  project.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  ihii  matter  should  be 
handled  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Comjnittee  rather  through  the  appro- 
pnatiorvs  process. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  I  am 
concerned  about  fairness.  According  to 
the  1985  interstate  cost  estimates, 
$15.2  billion  in  Federal  funds  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  Interstate 
System  and  $4.9  billion  is  needed  to 
complete  the  interstate  substitute 
projects. 

Congress  in  past  highway  programs 
has  encouraged  States  to  complete 
their  portion  of  interstate  as  soon  as 
time  permits  in  order  to  meet  the  na- 
tional goal  of  a  1990  completion  date. 
In  1978,  for  example.  Interstate  funds 
were  provided  to  States  for  2  years 
rather  than  4.  Funds  not  utilized  by  a 
State  during  those  2  years  would  lapse 
and  be  redistributed  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration 

Under  the  congressionally  approved 
1985  interstate  cost  estimate.  New 
York's  apportiorunent  contained  fimds 
for  the  Westway  project.  However, 
just  hours  prior  to  the  September  30 
deadline.  New  York  decided  to  drop 
Westway  in  favor  of  the  Interstate 
Substitute  Highway  Program.  As  a 
result,  the  State  of  New  York  would 
not  be  able  to  spend  approximately 
$150  million  of  its  interstate  funds. 
Under  the  appropriations  langauge. 
New  York  City  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive these  funds  and  apply  it  toward 
its  share  of  Interstate  substitute  high- 
way funds  due  at  a  later  dat*  under 
the  separate  program.  As  a  result.  New- 
York  would  be  allowed  to  step  ahead 
of  other  States  who  could  have  taken 
advantage  of  lapsed  interstate  funds 
and  who  have  waited  for  as  much  as  10 
years  for  their  interstate  substitute 
funds. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  com- 
mitment to  ensure  fairness  to  other 
States.  While  I  recognize  the  problem 
created  for  New  York  City  by  the 
sudden  turnback,  I  do  not  support  this 
section  because  it  provides  an  unfair 
advantage. 

It  is  my  intent  to  raise  this  concern 
with  the  Public  Works  Committee 
during  its  deliberations  on  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Highway  Program.  Congress 
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must  focus  on  the  Federal  commit- 
ments made  under  the  Substitute 
Interstate  Highway  Program  In  order 
to  guarantee  States  that  a  fair  process 
will  be  maintained  for  the  competition 
of  limited  highway  dollars.* 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 325  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  appro- 
priations bill  contains  a  provision  that 
permits  New  York  City  to  retain  what- 
ever interstate  construction  funds  New 
York  State  does  not  obligate  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  It  is  estimated  that  $150 
million  is  Involved  in  this  proposal. 

There  are  two  inequities  created  by 
this  section.  First,  these  are  funds  that 
normally  would  be  placed  in  the  Inter- 
state construction  discretionary  fund 
to  be  redistributed  to  States  that  are 
ready  and  waiting  with  interstate  con- 
struction projects.  Thus.  New  York 
not  only  withdraws  its  own  Interstate 
segment,  it  also  prevents  other  States 
from  building  theirs.  Second,  under 
normal  procedures  States  withdrawing 
interstate  segments  then  compete  with 
other  States  for  interstate  substitution 
funds.  There  are  some  19  States  com- 
peting for  these  funds:  some  have 
waited  for  more  than  10  years.  Section 
325  places  New  York  in  a  unique  and 
unwarranted  position.  It  neither  com- 
petes nor  waits.  This  is  simply  not  fair. 
All  the  other  States.  States  that 
played  by  the  rules,  will  now  wonder 
why  and  may  now  seek  their  own  spe- 
cial provisions. 

I  don't  believe  that  this  provision 
was  Included  In  the  bill  with  the  inten- 
tion of  penalizing  any  of  these  States. 
More  than  likely,  those  who  added 
this  provision  did  not  even  realize  that 
other  States  would  be  adversely  affect- 
ed. So  much  work  goes  into  drafting  a 
bill  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
know  in  detail  the  impact  of  every  pro- 
vision. 

But  this  Is  why  Congress  established 
the  conmiittee  system  and  divided  up 
our  work  among  various  committees. 
In  the  case  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  our  share  of 
the  work— our  jurisdiction— includes 
authorization  of  the  Highway  Pro- 
gram. 

Projects  under  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  operate  under  con- 
tract authority,  unlike  programs  that 
rely  on  an  appropriations  act  to  pro- 
vide budget  authority.  This  important 
and  effective  authority  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  give  our  States 
advance  notice  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  available  in  the 
future.  This  allows  our  States  time  to 
undertake  the  long-term  Eidvance  plan- 
ning so  necessary  for  large-scale  high- 
way projects.  It's  tin  orderly  process, 
and  it  works. 

To  control  spending.  Congress  also 
mandated  that  the  Highway  Program 
must  be  financed  only  from  the  High- 
way Trust  F\ind.  The  Highway  Pro- 
gram cannot  obtain  general  revenue 


funds  and  it  cannot  engage  In  deficit 
spending.  It  must  operate  within  the 
confines  of  a  fixed  amount  of  money. 
Therefore,  when  a  provision  such  as 
section  325  is  enacted,  taking  $150  mil- 
lion from  the  trust  fund  and  making  it 
available  to  one  State  under  unusual 
conditions,  that  money  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  other  States,  and  de- 
serving projects  are  unfairly  penalized. 

Mr.  President,  the  questions  of 
whether  these  projects  should  be  af- 
fected, and  how  funds  should  be  divid- 
ed under  the  contract  authority  of  the 
Highway  Program,  are  issues  that 
clearly  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Elnvironment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  These  are  not  matters  to 
be  decided  in  appropriations  legisla- 
tion because  this  is  not  appropriated 
money.  But  the  key  issue  here  is  that 
by  Interfering  with  contract  authority, 
the  long-term  plaiining  and  program- 
ming process  of  our  States  is  disrupt- 
ed, we  would  Introduce  the  uncertain- 
ty that  is  inherent  in  the  aiuiual  ap- 
propriations process,  and  we  jeopard- 
ize the  entire  Highway  Program  by 
placing  one  State  in  a  luiique  position 
without  the  benefit  of  a  normal  legis- 
lative process  to  determine  whether 
such  treatment  is  justified  and  fair. 

We  should  not  risk  jeopardizing  a 
workable  and  highly  successful  High- 
way Program  which  has  served  us  well. 
Therefore,  I  am  joining  with  Senator 
Staitord  in  stating  for  the  record  that 
the  proper  place  for  section  325  to  be 
reviewed  and  considered  is  before  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
about  a  provision  of  the  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill,  one  I  support  wholehearted- 
ly, regarding  the  so  called  Westway 
trade-in. 

This  provision  will  enable  the  State 
of  New  York  to  use  funds  already  ap- 
portioned to  our  State  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  this  fiscal  year  for 
substitute  projects  and  interstate  com- 
pletion projects  within  the  State.  As 
we  all  know,  the  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate allocated  $323  million  for  New 
York  from  the  Highway  Trust  'Fund.  A 
large  portion  of  this  was  to  be  used  for 
the  Westway  Interstate  Highway. 
After  upore  than  12  years  of  design 
plans,  ftnvlrorunental  impact  studies, 
and  court  battles,  on  September  30 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Elizabeth 
Dole  signed  at  the  behest  of  Governor 
Cuomo  and  Mayor  Koch,  papers  ap- 
proving the  trade-in  of  Westway  for  a 
less  ambitious  highway  and  mass  tran- 
sit projects.  I  was  present  at  the  ap- 
proval ceremony,  witnessing  the  end 
of  a  great  project  which  could  have 
been  for  New  York  City  in  the  20th 
century  what  Central  Park  was  for  the 
city  in  the  19th  century. 

Westway  was  to  be  an  expensive 
project— but  it  would  have  incorporat- 


ed the  best  of  what  we  know  about 
how  to  build  a  highway.  Westway 
would  have  offered  better  driving  and 
safety  on  city  streets,  better  air  qual 
ity  above  the  streets,  and  93  acres  of 
new  parkland  along  the  Hudson  River 
Here  was  a  chance  for  New  Yorkers  to 
reclaim  a  once  beautiful  waterfront 
lost  to  the  steamboat,  the  railroads, 
and  the  highways. 

It  has  taken  decades  of  practice  for 
interstate  highway  planners  to  learn 
how  new  highways  can  best  be  inte 
grated  with  the  design  of  our  cities 
They  need  not  bisect  neighborhood.s 
and  carve  up  commercial  districts, 
they  can  enhance  both.  After  30  year.s 
experience,  it  is  ironic  that  one  of  our 
last  segments  of  interstate— one  with  a 
truly  sensitive  design;  Indeed,  a  design 
of  genius— was  singled  out  for  defeat. 

Past  mistakes  continue  to  haunt  us. 
and  mistrust  of  highway  plans  and 
planners  helped  to  spur  protracted  liti 
gation  over  Westway.  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  spend  more  than  $1.25 
million  just  to  process  Westway  appli 
cations.  This,  on  top  of  the  $233  mil 
lion  spent  by  the  State  of  New  York 
for  environmental  studies,  engineering 
work,  and  other  costs.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  unable  to  con 
vlnce  a  trial  Judge  that  the  highway's 
landfill  would  have  no  significant 
im.pact  on  the  striped  bass  living  under 
waterfront  piers.  The  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  ruled, 
however,  that  there  was  nothing— I 
repeat— no  grounds  to  prevent  the 
corps  from  issuing  the  necessary  per- 
mits for  Westway.  But  by  then,  time 
had  run  out  for  the  project,  and  the 
Governor  and  mayor  decided  wisely  to 
ensure  New  York's  fair  share  of  tratu- 
portation  funds,  and  to  trade-in  the 
Westway  authorization. 

The  provision  in  the  appropriations 
legislation  before  us  will  not  affect 
budget  reconciliation,  nor  will  It  in- 
crease the  total  amounts  of  trade-In 
funds  available  to  New  York.  It  merely 
assures  that  New  York  can  go  to  work 
on  Westway  substitutes  and  Interstate 
completion,  using  funds  already  set 
aside  for  the  State.  This  Is  only  fair. 

I  support  this  provision,  and  ask  my 
colleagues  do  the  same.* 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  concerns  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  regarding  section  325  of 
H.R.  3244.  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1986. 

I  understand  the  very  serious  trans- 
portation issues  that  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  city  of  New  York  have 
faced  over  a  period  of  many  years.  I  do 
believe  that  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
decision  to  withdraw  the  Westway 
highway  project  was  correct,  not  only 
for  New  York  but  for  the  remaining  49 
States  which  also  must  meet  their  crit- 
ical transportation  needs. 


I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  impor- 
tance of  focusing  the  available  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Program  dollars  on  a 
transportation  network  that  meets  na- 
tional needs.  As  construction  costs  and 
needs  continue  to  escalate,  I  believe  we 
must  target  our  resources  carefully.  1 
also  believe  that  States  which  have  pa- 
tiently waited  their  turn  in  the  Inter- 
state Transfer  Program  are  justifiably 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  the 
Westway  trade-in  on  their  ability  to 
fund  their  own  substitute  projects. 

As  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  I  know  that  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Program  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  delicately 
balanced  program.  I  concur  with  the 
views  of  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee. Senator  Stafford,  that  the  appro- 
priate place  for  consideration  of  these 
important  issues  is  the  authorizing 
committee.* 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  lan- 
guage included  in  the  committee 
report (99-152) to  H.R.  3244. 

Under  the  provisions  for  the  North- 
east Corridor  Improvement  Program 
TNECIP],  the  committee  provided  that 
funds  made  available  for  the  Atlantic 
City  rail  line  rehabilitation  project 
would  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. I  applaud  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  continued  support  of 
this  project. 

The  Atlantic  City  rail  line  project 
was  authorized  by  the  Rail  Safety  and 
Service  Improvement  Act  (Public  Law 
468)  in  1983.  The  original  operating 
plan  for  the  rail  line,  submitted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, called  for  a  high-speed  express 
train  with  limited  conunuter  service 
between  Atlantic  City  and  Philadel- 
phia. I  did  not  believe  that  the  plan,  as 
submitted,  addressed  the  best  interests 
of  the  residents  of  southern  New 
Jersey.  Other  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation  shared 
my  view.  After  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  funds  spent 
under  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion authorization  bill  would  be  used 
to  develop  a  commuter  line  rather 
than  a  high-speed  express  line. 

Since  1983,  the  administration  has. 
in  one  way  or  another,  made  it  known 
that  it  opposed  the  funding  for  the 
rail  line.  Its  1986  budget  reconmiended 
that  funding  be  deferred,  but,  as  you 
know  the  1985  Supplemental  Confer- 
ence Report  disapproved  of  any  defer- 
ral. I  commend  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  especially  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  for  their  ef- 
forts to  ensure  that  these  funds  would 
be  made  available. 

After  endless  administrative  delays, 
a  light  has  appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  The  committee  report  to  H.R. 
3244  acknowledges  that  final  docu- 
mentation relating  to  the  non-Federal 


funding  portion  of  the  project  has 
been  received  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  it  urges  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  certify  this 
finauicing  plan  as  scon  as  possible. 

Congressional  support  for  this 
project  ensures  that  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  will  be  created  for 
the  millions  of  people  living  in  the 
southern  New  Jersey/Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area.  This  system  will  lie 
into  the  remaining  Northeast  rail  cor- 
ridor, ease  the  severely  congested  traf- 
fic conditions  at  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
and  provide  greater  commuter  access 
to  the  residents  of  southern  New 
Jersey.* 

CARBONDALE  RAIL  RELOCATION  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  so  that  the  Senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  I  may  engage  in  a 
colloquy? 

Is  it  my  distinguished  colleague's  un- 
derstanding that  the  conmiittee  bill 
does  not  include  continued  funding  for 
the  railroad  highway  crossings  demon- 
stration project  in  Carbondale,  IL,  for 
fiscal  year  1985? 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct.  The 
committee  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
include  funding  for  any  of  the  projects 
authorized  under  the  Railroad/High- 
way Crossings  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram. At  an  earlier  time  we  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  include  this  funding,  but 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
aware  of  the  budget  constraints  that 
compelled  us  to  delete  or  scale  back 
many  worthy  programs  in  this  year's 
bill.  I  understand  the  longstanding 
concern  that  you  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Senator  Dixon  have 
had  in  this  matter  over  the  years,  and 
the  corrunittee  is  also  well  aware  of  the 
leading  role  you  have  played  as  author 
of  the  cuirent  authorizing  statute  for 
this  program. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  The  Carbondale  rail  re- 
location project  is  a  partnership  that 
includes  the  city,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Southern  Illinois  University  and  Illi- 
nois Central  Gulf  Railroad.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best- 
managed  of  these  projects.  It  is  an  in- 
novative effort  that  will  have  direct 
application  to  similar  railroad-high- 
way conflicts  in  cities  and  tcwni  across 
the  Nation.  This  work  is  also  a  vital 
element  in  the  economic  progress  of 
this  area  of  southern  Illinois.  So  the 
Senator  is  correct:  W?  are  concerned 
that  the  committee's  bill  suggests  a 
break  in  the  work  schedule  for  this 
project.  This  issue  will  be  a  matter  to 
be  decided  when  the  Senate  goes  to 
conference  on  this  bill  with  the  other 
body.  On  behalf  of  my  colleague  Alan 
Dixon  and  myself,  we  strongly  urge 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  do 
all  that  is  possible,  as  these  differences 
between  the  two  bills  are  resolved,  to 
accommodate    the    follow-on    funding 


requirements  of  the  Carbondale 
project. 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  my  warm  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon,  in  ex- 
pressing my  strong  support  for  the 
Carbondale  project.  It  is  a  well-de- 
signed, cost-effective  effort  to  reduce 
railroad-highway  conflicts  in  that 
conununity.  It  is  also  a  vitally 
important  element  of  Carbondale's 
economic  development  plans.  I  under- 
stand the  problems  facing  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  I  know  they  understand 
the  need  for  this  project,  since  they 
have  been  so  helpful  in  providmg 
funding  in  prior  years.  I  urge  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  Sena- 
tor Andrews  and  Senator  Chiles,  to 
take  another  look  at  this  project 
during  the  upcoming  conference  on 
the  DOT  bill,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  find  a  way  to  accommodate 
this  interest  in  the  conference  version 
of  the  bill. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern that  the  distinguished  junior  and 
senior  Senators  from  Illinois  have  in 
this  matter,  and  it  is  correct  that  this 
will  be  a  matter  for  the  comerence.  As 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  from 
the  debate  today,  this  bill  is  still  over 
the  budget  resolution  even  after  the 
committee  cut  the  bill  over  $1.5  billion 
from  last  year.  In  the  past,  1  have  sup- 
ported rail-highway  projects  similar  to 
the  Carbondale  project.  I  know  they 
are  useful  projects  of  great  importance 
to  local  communities.  Within  the  con- 
straints of  our  budget  problems,  I 
hope  we  can  accommodate  the  Car- 
bondale project. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida.* 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  reduced  the  administra- 
tion budget  request  for  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Rapid  Rail 
System  by  25  percent— from  $250  to 
$187.5  million.  This  is  much  greater 
than  the  budget  reductions  recom- 
mended for  other  transit  programs 
around  the  country.  I  am  well  aware 
of  t^e  funding  constraints  placed  on 
the  subcormnittee  and  the  competing 
demands  on  the  subcommittee  for 
funding  for  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. However,  I  am  disturbed  that 
Metro  would  be  forced  to  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  economic 
burden  and  am  troubled  about  the  po- 
tential consequences. 

The  three  jurisdictions  that  com- 
prise the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Rapid  Transit  Authority— Mary- 
land, the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Virginia— recently  completed  and 
signed  a  4-year  agreement— the  Inter- 
im Contributions  AgTeement-4— which 
lays  out  a  construction  program  for 
Metro.  This  document  was  developed 
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with  guidance  provided  by  the  admin- 
istration on  annual  funding  levels.  A 
reduction  of  funding  by  25  percent 
would  undermine  this  carefully  craft- 
ed agreement  by  preventing  the  con- 
struction of  some  segments  within  the 
89 v^  mile  system  approved  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Furthermore,  a  reduction  of  this 
magnitude  leaves  open  the  question 
whether  Metro  can  sign  a  full-funding 
agreement  with  the  Urban  Mass  Tran- 
sit Administration.  Such  an  agree- 
ment, which  spells  out  the  scope  of 
the  construction  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  entire  89^  miles  and  associated 
costs,  is  required  for  Metro  by  the 
Federal  Government  before  it  commits 
to  any  further  funding.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  completion  of  the  entire  103 
mile  system,  we  are  merely  trying  to 
ensure  that  the  full  89 '/2  miles  ap- 
proved by  the  administration  are  com- 
pleted in  a  timely  and  cost-effective 
manner. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  question 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
Metro.  It  is.  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  witnessed,  an  exemplary  model 
for  other  transit  systems  around  the 
country.  Its  ridership  is  high  and  in- 
creasing, its  operating  costs  are  being 
held  in  check  and  its  service  reliability 
is  among  the  best  in  the  nation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  aware,  I  have  had  a  longstand- 
ing involvement  in  the  Washington 
Metro  System  and  I  know  how  success- 
ful the  program  has  been  to  date. 
However,  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
Federal  deficit,  the  committee  was 
faced  with  hard  choices  for  very 
worthwhile  programs.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  concern  and  believe  he 
hao  made  a  compelling  case  in  favor  of 
continuing  Metro  funding  at  a  higher 
level. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  As  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  stated,  it  is  critical 
that  an  adequate  construction  funding 
level  for  the  Washington  area  Metro 
rail  be  maintained. 

Construction  schedules  and  agree- 
ments, have  been  reached  by  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  IocrI  jurisdictions 
served  by  Metro.  These  agreements 
have  been  based  on  an  expected  level 
of  construction  funds  from  the  Feder- 
al Government  which  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  States  and  localities  have  upheld 
their  part  of  the  Metro  funding  agree- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  knows,  the  House  approved 
$237'/!  million  for  Metro,  $50  million 
above  the  Senate  figure,  which  consti- 


tutes a  5-percent  cut.  Even  with  the  5- 
percent  cut,  Metro  may  be  hard 
pressed  to  make  ends  meet.  However, 
Metro's  managers  believe  that  they 
have  some  room  to  manuever,  ena- 
bling them  to  keep  the  basic  construc- 
tion schedule  intact,  at  the  House  ap- 
proved level.  But  they  indicate  that 
they  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  up 
the  difference  for  any  cut  below  that 
level. 

I  appreciate  the  support  the  subcom- 
mittee has  given  Metro  over  the  years. 
In  particular,  the  role  it  played  in 
helping  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the 
76-mile  cap  has  been  a  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  overall  effort.  So,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  will  continue  to  try 
to  do  everything  he  can  to  keep  the 
construction  schedule  on  track. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  kind 
words  of  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 
I  will  be  carefully  reviewing  this  as  well 
as  other  worthwhile  programs  as  we  go 
into  conference.  Rest  assured,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  vital 
and  healthy  rapid  system. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  knows.  Senator  Riegle  and  1 
joined  other  Great  Lakes  Senators  in 
expressing  our  concern  about  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  cut  funding  for 
search  and  rescue  facilities  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  a  letter  we  wrote  to 
him  and  to  Senator  Chiles  in  July 
1985.  We  were  therefore  greatly  dis- 
turbed when  we  learned  that  although 
the  subcommittee  had  recommended 
against  cuts  in  funding  for  Coast 
Guard  operations,  the  full  committee 
voted  to  cut  $200  million  from  Coast 
Guard  operations  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  informed  us 
that: 

A  $200  million  reduction  In  Coast  Guard 
Operating  Expenses  (OE)  account  would 
cause  a  loss  of  over  6,000  personnel  and  con- 
sequent decommissioning,  closing  or  reduc- 
ing of  over  200  units  and  activities  In  practi- 
cally all  the  states  and  territories  in  which 
the  Coast  Guard  has  units. 

Before  the  committee  adopted  the 
$200  million  cut.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  Appropriations  includ- 
ed language  in  its  report  which  would 
have  required  operation  of  Great 
Lakes  search  and  rescue  facilities  at 
the  current  level.  We  understand  that 
this  language  will  have  no  affect  given 
the  $200  million  cut  approved  by  the 
full  committee.  However,  the  House 
bill  provides  adequate  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  all  Great  Lakes 
stations  that  were  proposed  to  be 
closed  or  downgraded. 

Can  the  chairmsin  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions assure  us  that  our  concerns  rela- 
tive to  the  importance  of  maintaining 
current  funding  for  search  and  rescue 
facilities  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be 
considered  in  the  conference  on  the 
DOT  appropriations  bill? 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes:  I  can  assure 
both  of  the  Senators  from  Michigan 
that  although  the  subcommittee  was 
forced  to  accept  these  cuts.  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  your  con- 
cerns will  be  represented  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 319  of  this  legislation  authorizes 
the  State  of  Wyoming  to  conduct  a  2- 
year  demonstration  project  on  the  use 
of  heavier  trucks  on  Interstate  high- 
ways within  Wyoming. 

Senator  Danforth  has  expressed  his 
concern  that  this  project  be  a  true 
demonstration  project,  limited  in 
scope,  and  that  the  impacts  of  this 
demonstration  project  on  highway 
safety  and  the  condition  of  the  high- 
ways be  evaluated  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

I  want  to  assure  Senator  Danforth 
that  this  is  a  2-year  demonstration 
project,  limited  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  that  I  shall  seek  such  an 
evaluation  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

SHAWNEX  MUNICIPAL  AIRPORT  IMPROVCMEirrS 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
transportation  appropriations  measure 
before  us  today,  H.R.  3244,  contains 
language  which  recognizes  the  value 
of  improvements  at  an  Important  air- 
field in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  Shaw- 
nee Municipal  Airport.  The  bill  urges 
priority  consideration  be  given  to 
grant  applications  for  airport  improve- 
ments from  Shawnee  Municipal.  The 
committee  language  is  welcomed  and 
appreciated  but  does  not  directly  ad- 
dress the  expansion  requirements  of 
Shawnee  Municipal  Airport. 

During  the  last  3  years,  the  city  of 
Sliawnee  has  been  Involved  in  a 
master  plan  update  and  capital  im- 
provements program  that  would 
permit  orderly  development  of  the 
city's  municipal  airport.  Shawnee  is  an 
important  reliever  airport  for  Will 
Rogers  World  Airport,  located  just  40 
miles  away.  Shawnee  Municipal  cur- 
rently has  a  completely  reconstructed 
4,200-foot  by  100-foot  runway.  An  800- 
foot  extension  is  needed  to  safely  ac- 
commodate corporate  jet  aircraft 
using  the  airpoi  t. 

Airport  growth  is  constrained  by 
roadways  to  the  north  and  south.  Var- 
ious alternatives  have  been  examined 
on  how  to  address  the  airports  and 
community's  needs  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective manner.  Moving  the  airport  to 
another  site  altogether  was  consid- 
ered. Relocating  McArthur  Street, 
which  boundaries  on  the  north,  in  the 
form  of  a  sharp  curve  around  the  ex- 
tended runway  was  considered.  Howev- 
er, r.fter  extensive  review  and  analysis, 
it  was  determined  the  best  option  is  to 
build  an  overpass  over  McArthur 
Street  in  order  to  address  the  Airport's 
expansion  demands. 

Making  the  necessary  improvements 
will  require  efforts  from  the  Federal 


Aviation  Administration,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  and  the  local 
community.  My  colleague.  Senator 
BoREN,  and  I  have  been  working  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  to 
upgrade  the  Shawnee  Airport  facilities. 
The  House  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  project  when  they  transferred 
and  earmarked  $2,700,000  to  carry  out 
the  project. 

Despite  our  arguments  to  retain  the 
House  language,  during  subcommittee 
consideration,  the  project  was  deleted 
along  with  others.  I  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  explain  the  history  of  this 
project  so  conferees  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  its  importance  to  im- 
proved air  service. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senator  Nickles,  I  urge  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  from  North 
Dakota,  Senator  Andrews,  and  other 
Senate  conferees  to  give  this  project 
the  consideration  it  deserves  during 
conference. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  background  information 
offered  by  my  colleagues  from  Oklaho- 
ma which  clarifies  the  need  for  the 
Shawnee  Municipal  Airport  project.  It 
is  important  that  we  work  to  improve 
our  Nation's  air  service  capabilities. 
Often,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  proposed  projects  without  in- 
formation such  as  that  provided  by  my 
colleagues.  With  this  in  mind,  I  will 
discuss  the  project  with  the  confer- 
ence committee,  realizing  its  impor- 
tance to  Oklahoma. 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senate  for  today  giving  final  approval 
to  the  Rural  Transportation  Equity 
Act  of  1985.  a  measure  which  I  intro- 
duced to  strengthen  our  Nation's  rural 
bus  program  and  make  it  more  effi- 
cient. 

Hundreds  of  transportation  systems 
in  rural  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
facing  a  critical  lack  of  funds  due  to  a 
ruling  issued  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration.  In  ad- 
dition, doctors  and  social  workers  have 
been  forced  to  drive  patients  and  cli- 
ents to  and  from  hospitals,  clinics, 
meal  centers,  and  agencies  because 
rural  Americans  can  no  longer  rely  on 
bus  lines  for  rides,  as  a  result  of 
UMTA's  decision. 

On  August  1,  1985,  I  introduced  the 
Rural  Transportation  Equity  Act,  S. 
1601,  to  reverse  UMTA's  decision, 
strengthen  our  Nation's  rural  trans- 
portation system,  and  permit  doctors 
and  social  service  workers  in  rural 
areas  to  spend  their  valuable  time 
treating  patients  and  clients  and  not 
driving  them. 

The  section  18  Rural  Bus  Program  is 
a  partnership  between  the  Federal  and 
State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide transportation  services  in  nonur- 
ban  areas.  Fifty  percent  of  the  funds 
for  section  18  bus  lines  are  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government,  while  State 


and  local  governments  must  generally 
match  that  contribution.  State  govern- 
ments contribute  25  percent  to  the 
match:  the  other  25  percent  comes 
from  rural  communities. 

Realizing  that  many  rural  communi- 
ties find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
compete  with  urban  areas  for  State 
transportation  dollars.  Congress  in 
1978  established  guidelines  under 
which  rural  goverrunents  could  use 
some  Federal  moneys  to  fund  the 
State/local  half  of  a  bus  or  van  line. 
Senator  Stafford  and  I  sponsored  the 
amendment  which  set  up  this  formula. 
The  most  common  source  of  Federal 
funds  upon  which  rural  bus  lines  rely 
for  the  local  match  is  contracts  with 
social  service  agencies  to  transport  cli- 
ents. 

A  few  brief  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
services  provided  by  section  18  bus 
lines,  Mr.  President,  should  bear  out 
the  need  to  restore  the  previous  inter- 
pretation of  the  funding  formula.  In 
my  own  State  of  Vermont,  David 
Palmer  has  run  a  most  successful  sec- 
tion 18  program  in  Bethel.  The  Stage 
Coach  Line  is  a  15-vehicle  operation 
which  devotes  the  majority  of  its 
energy  to  transporting  the  elderly  and 
infirm  under  contract  from  social  serv- 
ice agencies.  Elderly  residents  of  eight 
towns  near  Bethel  are  picked  up  each 
day  and  driven  to  centers  which  pro- 
vide low-cost  meals  and  recreational 
activities.  In  addition,  residents  of  the 
area  may  use  the  Stage  Coach  for 
transportation  to  mental  health  work- 
shops and  day  care  centers. 

All  around  the  country,  section  18 
bus  progranis  provide  these  kind  of 
services. 

Section  18  bus  lines  are  a  vital  link 
between  health  care,  nutrition,  social 
services  and  residents  of  the  rural 
areas  of  this  Nation.  It  was  not  too 
long  ago  that  these  important  pro- 
grams were  only  available  in  major 
metropolitan  areas.  Rural  parts  of  this 
country  were  left  out,  for  the  most 
part. 

In  1983,  UMTA  ruled  that  transpor- 
tation contracts  with  social  ser\'ice 
agencies  may  no  longer  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  State  and  local  matching 
funds  for  section  18  bus  lines. 

UMTA  determined  that  because 
social  service  agencies  and  nonprofit 
organizations  may  receive  Federal 
moneys,  any  contract  they  may  enter 
into  with  a  section  18  bus  line  must  be 
counted  as  having  come  from  Federal 
matching  funds. 

This  decision  contradicts  the  fund- 
ing formula  which  Congress  estab- 
lished and  has  jeopardized  not  only 
the  financial  well-being  of  rural  bus 
lines,  but  has  also  forced  social  service 
and  health  care  agencies  in  rural  areas 
to  act  as  transportation  providers. 

In  one  tovm  physicians  are  spending 
their  precious  time  ferrying  patients 
to  and  from  the  medical  clinic,  instead 
of  treating  the  111.  because  UMTA  will 


not  permit  a  section  18  rural  bus  line 
to  provide  transportation  for  the 
clinic. 

S.  1601,  which  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bill,  would  restore  the  original 
funding  formula  established  by  Con- 
gress and  permit  section  18  bus  lines 
to  transport  the  clients  of  social  serv- 
ice agencies  and  organizations  under 
contract.  Rural  bus  lines  would  be  re- 
stored to  a  sound  financial  footing  and 
social  service  and  health  care  agencies 
could  return  to  providing  services  in- 
stead of  rides. 

The  section  18  rural  bus  program 
has  been  extremely  successful  in  pro- 
viding rural  Americtins  access  to 
health  care  and  social  service  pro- 
grams. The  section  18  bus  program  has 
helped  make  these  programs  available 
to  all  Americans,  whether  or  not  they 
live  in  cities,  towns,  or  villages. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  living  in 
rural  areas  are  entitled  to  the  same 
services  and  programs  offered  to  other 
Americans.  "This  is  something  we  all 
agree  upon.  The  Rural  Transportation 
Equity  Act  would  require  UMTA  to 
recognize  that  a  consensus  exists  in 
this  country  in  favor  of  the  equitable 
treatment  of  rural  America,  and  would 
enable  section  18  bus  lines  to  more 
readily  provide  citizens  in  rural  areas 
with  transportation  to  social  service 
and  health  care  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  this  age  of 
a  $2  trillion  national  debt,  the  Rural 
Transportation  Equity  Act  will  im- 
prove transportation  In  rural  areas 
without  spending  a  single  new  dollar. 
Instead,  the  finances  of  rural  bus  lines 
are  strengthened  by  again  permitting 
them  to  count  contracts  with  social 
service  agencies  as  part  of  their 
matching  funds,  as  Congress  originally 
intended.*  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dak- 
forth]  is  necessarily  absent. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inodye]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

So  the  result  was  announced— yeas 
84,  nays  13,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  247  Leg.] 
yEAS-84 


Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

Gore 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hart 

Pell 

Blngaman 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Hecht 

RIegle 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Burdtck 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Ch&fee 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

DeConclni 

Laxalt 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stennis 

Dole 

Long 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

East 

Matsunaga 

Trible 

Evans 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Exon 

McClure 

Warner 

Ford 

McConnell 

Welcker 

Gam 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS- 13 

2^rlnsky 

Armstrong 

Oramm 

Mitchell 

Chiles 

Heflln 

Nickles 

Cohen 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Gorton 

Kassebaum 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-3 

Danforth 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3244),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Chair  [Mr.  Denton]  appointed  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Byrd. 
and  Mr.  Lautenberg  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  people  have  been  gathering 
around  congratulating  one  another.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  been 
congratulating  individuals  because  the 
bill  is  passed  or  whether  they  are  issu- 
ing their  sigh  of  relief,  but  let  me, 
before  we  leave  this  bill,  point  out  that 
whatever  success  we  had  today  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  fantastic  staff  we 
have:  on  the  majority.  Pat  Cregan,  Pat 


McCann,  and  Mazie  Mattson,  and  on 
the  minority  Mike  Hall  and  Marilyn 
Washington.  I  thank  them  for  what 
they  did  in  making  this  bill  possible 
and  for  the  cooperation  they  extended 
to  all  Members  in  this  body  so  that  ev- 
eryone had  an  input  and  was  able  to 
find  out  about  the  items  at  issue.  They 
are  doing  a  fantastic  Job  and  they 
make  it  possible. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman.  The  staff  has  been  very  ac- 
cessible and  has  helped  us  on  both 
sides.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.     ANDREWS.     They     certainly 
have. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill 
and  their  staffs  and  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  their  cooperation. 

We  have  finished  now  another  ap- 
propriations bill.  Tomorrow  morning 
at  9  o'clock  we  hope  to  be  on  the 
State-Justice-Commerce  appropria- 
tions, and  hopefully  we  can  conclude 
that  bill  by  12:30  p.m.  We  never  com- 
plete these  by  12:30,  but  if  I  keep 
saying  12:30  maybe  one  day  it  will 
happen.  Then  we  will  be  back  on  rec- 
onciliation, although  there  could  be 
one  intervening  vote  somewhere 
during  the  noon  hour.  I  need  to  dis- 
cuss that  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  before  we  adjourn  or 
recess  this  evening. 

It  would  now  be  my  intent  that  we 
go  back  on  reconciliation.  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  has  an 
amendment. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
reconciliation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1730)  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32.  99th  Congress). 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  trying  to,  as  best  we  can— there  is 
no  requirement  under  the  rules,  of 
course— to  ascertain  how  many  amend- 
ments there  are  and  their  general 
nature.  We  are  starting  a  list.  Anybody 
who  is  interested  in  seeing  the  list 
thus  far,  we  have  it.  We  have  not  yet 
scheduled  a  series  of  them.  But  we 
have  agreed  that  the  next  amendment 
should  come  from  this  side,  and  we 
have    agreed    that    the    distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
wearing  the  hat  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee— is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator Danforth,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Should  go  first. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  time  limit  on  the  amend- 
ment? Is  it  1  hour  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First- 
degree  amendments  have  1  hour  to 
each  side. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  858 

(Purpose:  To  add  provisions  faciliuttng  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  from  Mr.  Danforth.  proposes  an 
amendment  nimibered  856. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  108,  line  6,  Insert  ■(a)'  Immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  402.  ";  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing immediately  after  line  13: 

(b)  Section  103(3)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  502(3))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "used"  immediately  before 
"automotlles";  and 

(2)  by  striking  "and  their  occupants". 

(c)  Section  303(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  543(a)(1)(E))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed"  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(d)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  543(d))  is  amended  by 
striking  the  third  sentence. 

(e)  Section  304(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  544(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  preferred  stock  Issued  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  issued  as  of 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  funds  for  which  such  stock  Is  Issued.". 

(f)(1)  Section  305(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  545(1))  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  305(m)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  545(m))  Is  amended 
by  striking  "Center"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Corporation". 

(3)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  548(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  not  later  than  February 
15  of  each  year.  The  report  shall  include, 
for  each  route  on  which  the  Corporation  op- 
erated Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  data  on  rid- 
ershlp.  short-term  avoidable  profit  or  loss 
per  passenger  mile,  revenue-to-cost  ratio, 
revenues,  the  Federal  subsidy,  the  non-Fed- 
eral subsidy,  and  on-time  performance. 
Such   report  shall   also  specify  significant 


.  rational  problems  which  have  been  Iden- 
i  if  led  by  the  Corporation,  together  with 
proposals  by  the  Corporation  to  resolve 
such  problems.". 

(g)  Section  306(f)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(f))  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

The  Corporation  shall  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  contract  air  program  admin- 
istered by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion in  markets  where  service  provided  by 
the  Corporation  Is  competitive  with  regard 
to  rates  and  total  trip  times.". 

(h)  Section  306(m)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(m))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "only  "  Immediately  after  "citi- 
zen". 

(i)(l)  Section  403(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  563(d))  Is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  "criteria  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 404(d)(2)(B)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "criterion  set  forth  In  section 
404(d)(2)":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "Beginning  October 
1.  1986.  if  such  service  Is  not  projected  to 
meet  such  criterion,  the  Corporation  may 
discontinue  such  service,  unless  the  Corpo- 
ration and  a  State  (or  States)  enter  Into  an 
agreement  which  ensures  that  the  criterion 
will  be  met.". 

(2)  Section  404(c)(3)(B)  of  the  i^ail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  564(c)(3)(B))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "60"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "120  ■; 

(B)  by  striking  all  after  "submission" 
through  "amendment":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
continuity  of  session  of  the  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In 
the  computation  of  such  120-day  period.'. 

(3)  Section  404(c)(4)(B)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  564(c)(4)(B))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(B)  The  Corporation  shall  conduct  an 
annual  review  of  each  route  In  the  basic 
system  to  determine  If  such  route  Is  project- 
ed to  meet  the  criterion  appropriate  to  such 
route  set  forth  in  subsection  (d).  as  adjusted 
to  reflect  constant  1979  dollars.  If  the  Cor- 
poration determines  on  the  basis  of  such 
review  that  such  route  will  not  meet  such 
criterion,  the  Corporation  shall  discontinue, 
modify,  or  adjust  the  operation  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  over  such  route  so  that  the 
criterion  will  be  met.". 

(4)(A)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
404(d)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  564(d)(1))  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "if—"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "if": 

(ii)  by  striking  "(A)":  and 

(III)  by  striking  all  after  "mile"  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
404(d)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  564(d)(1))  Is  amended  by  striking 

and  passenger  mile  per  train  mile". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  section  404(d)(1) 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
564(d)(1)  is  repealed. 

(51  Section  404(d)(2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  564(d)(2))  is  amend- 
ed- ,     ,. 

(A)  by  striking  "if-"  and  Insertmg  m  heu 
thereof  "If": 

(B)  by  striking  "(A) ":  and 


(C)  by  striking  all  after  "mile"  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(6)  Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  562)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
parties  from  entering  Into  an  agreement, 
after  the  determination  of  the  Commission 
or  their  Initial  agreement  under  this  section, 
with  respect  to  related  costs  described  In 
this  section.". 

(7)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1986. 

(j)  Title  VII  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  621  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

(k)  Section  306(a)(3)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  .546(a)(3))  Is  amended 
by  striking  ".  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.". 

(1)  Section  306(k)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(k))  Is  repealed. 

(m)  Section  402(g)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  562(g))  U  repealed. 

(n)  Section  405(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  565(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  section  and  any  agree- 
ment designed  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  a  'discontinuance  of  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service'  shall  not  Include  any 
reduction  In  frequency,  seasonal  sasjjenslon 
or  other  service  modification  that  does  not 
result  In  elimination  of  all  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  on  a  route.". 

(o)(l)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
805(2)(A)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  644(2)(A)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "shall "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "may":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "annually  a". 

(2)  Section  805(2)(A)  and  (B)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  644(2)(A) 
and  (B))  is  amended  by  striking  "audit" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "audits"". 

(p)  Section  806  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  645)  Is  repealed. 

(Q)  Section  810  of  the  Rail  Ppssenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  649)  is  repealed. 

(r)  Section  811  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  650)  is  repealed. 

(s)  Section  703(1  )(D)  of  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  853(1)(D))  Is  repealed. 

(t)(l)(A)  Section  1163  of  the  Northeast 
Rail  Service  Act  of  1981  (45  U.S.C.  1111)  is 
repealed. 

(B)  The  Item  relating  to  section  1163  In 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  Northeast  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1981  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
■Sec.  1163.  Repealed.". 

(C)  Any  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  under  section  1163  of  the 
Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  1111) 
shall  have  no  force  and  effect  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Geciion  402(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  582(a))  Is  amended- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(a)": 

(B)  by  inserting  "(2)"  Immediately  before 
"Notwithstanding  ":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2). 
as  so  designated  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  following:  "The  Commission, 
in  making  such  a  determination,  shall  assign 
to  an  entity  obtaining  services  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
Corporation  solely  for  the  benefit  of  that 
entity,  plus  a  proportionate  share  of  all 
other  costs  of  providing  services  covered  by 


this  paragraph  that  are  Incurred  for  the 
common  benefit  of  more  than  one  user  of 
the  rail  properties  covered  by  this  para- 
graph. The  proportionate  share  of  such 
other  costs  assigned  to  a  user  shall  be  based 
on  relative  measures  of  volume  of  car  or 
train  operations,  passengers  handled,  ton- 
nage, or  other  factors  that  reasonably  re- 
flect the  relative  use  of  the  rail  properties 
covered  by  this  paragraph.". 

(3)  The  compensation  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effec- 
tive In  any  proceeding  Instituted  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)(2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  562(a)(2))  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  committee  amendment  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  It  would  have  been  of- 
fered by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Danforth. 
However.  Senator  Danforth  and  Sena- 
tor Eagleton  are  unavoidably  absent 
due  to  important  business  of  state  and 
cannot  be  present  today.  I  am  offering 
it  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  dealing  with 
Amtrak  as  a  committee  amendment 
for  the  Commerce  Committee.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  is  to  allow  Amtrak  to  in- 
crease revenues  and  reduce  costs  so 
that  it  can  operate  its  system  with 
fewer  Federal  dollars  in  the  coming 
years. 

Last  month,  for  purpose  of  budget 
reconciliation,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee approved  a  legislative  provision 
that  would  limit  appropriations  for 
Amtrjik  to  not  more  than  $582  million 
in  fiscal  year  1986;  not  more  than 
$606.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1987;  and 
not  more  than  $630.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  This  provision  is  now  incor- 
porated in  S.  1730. 

Until  the  day  of  the  committee's  ex- 
ecutive session  on  reconciliation,  it  was 
not  clear  what  budget  levels  would  be 
approved,  and,  in  turn,  what  other  leg- 
islative changes  would  be  required  in 
order  for  Amtrak  to  operate  within 
such  budget  limitations.  After  the  ex- 
ecutive session,  Amtrak  proposed  to 
the  committee  certain  legislative 
changes  that  would  allow  it  to  operate 
the  system  within  these  budget  levels. 
These  provisions  are  included  in  this 
amendment.  Also  included  in  this 
amendment  are  provisions  that  were 
contained  in  last  year's  Amtrak  au- 
thorization bill,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  but 
never  considered  by  the  Senate.  Let 
me  highlight  just  a  few  of  the  provi- 
sions. 

First.  The  amendment  would  modify 
the  criteria  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  [ICC]  is  to  use  in  settling 
future  disputes  regarding  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  Amtrak  for  the  use 
of  the  Northeast  corridor  by  freight 
railroads,  such  as  Conrail.  and  various 
commuter  authorities.  This  would  in- 
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crease  Amtrak's  revenues  by  approxi- 
mate!:' $65  million  annually,  by  1988. 

Second.  It  would  clarify  that  Am- 
trak's authority  to  operate  auto-train 
service  extends  to  the  transportation 
of  used  automobiles  regardless  of 
whether  the  owners  of  the  automo- 
biles are  on  the  train  at  the  same  time. 
This  would  increase  Amtraks  reve- 
nues by  approximately  $1  million  an- 
nually. 

Third.  It  would  permit  Amtrak  to 
participate  in  the  contract  air  program 
administered  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  markets  where  Am- 
trak's services  are  competitive  with 
that  of  air  carriers.  This  would  in- 
crease Amtrak's  revenues  by  approxi- 
mately $1  million  annually. 

Fourth.  It  would  require  commuter 
trains  operated  by  Amtrak  to  meet  the 
short-term  avoidable  loss-per-passen- 
ger-mile  criterion  now  applicable  to 
other  Amtrak  trains.  If  the  commuter 
trains  do  not  meet  this  criterion, 
Amtrak  may  discontinue  the  trains, 
unless  the  States  agree  to  contribute 
further  to  the  costs  of  the  trains.  This 
would  increase  Amtrak's  revenues  by 
approximately  $2  or  $3  million  annual- 
ly. 

Fifth.  It  would  clarify  that  Amtrak 
may  adjust  the  frequencies  of  trains  or 
make  other  modifications  without  in- 
curring labor  protection  costs.  The 
statute  now  provides  that  Amtrak 
shall  incur  such  labor  protection  costs 
only  when  it  "discontinues "  trains. 
The  amendment  simply  clarifies  that 
the  term  "discontinuance "  means 
what  it  says,  and  does  not  mean  "fre- 
quency reduction  "  or  "service  modifi- 
cation." This  would  reduce  Amtrak's 
potential  costs  by  approximately  $20 
million  annually. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  majority  of 
our  colleagues  support  continued  Fed- 
eral funding  for  Amtrak.  albeit  at  re- 
duced levels  from  years  past.  This 
amendment  is  vitally  important  to 
Amtrak  if  it  is  to  operate  its  system  at 
these  reduced  levels.  It  is  supported  by 
Amtrak,  rail  labor,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Passengers.  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sectionby-Section  Analysis  of  the 
Amtrak  Amendment  to  S.  1730.  the  Con- 
solidated Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 

The  following  is  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  amendment.  By  way  of 
background,  subsections  c,  e,  f,  h,  i.  j.  k,  1,  m, 
o.  p.  q.  r,  and  s.  are  provisions  adopted  by 
the  Committee  last  year  in  S.  2537.  Subsec- 
tions b,  d.  g.  n  and  t  are  provisions  which 
Amtrak  proposed  this  year. 

Subsection  (a)— This  subsection  amends 
section  402  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  by  insert- 
ing an  (a)  to  make  this  section  a  subsection. 


This  section  now  contains  Amtrak's  authori- 
zation numbers,  which  previously  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee.  The  amendment 
does  not  change  the  numbers. 

Subsection  (b)— This  subsection  amends 
section  103(3)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (RPSA)  to  provide  that  Amtrak's  au 
thorlty  to  operate  auto-ferry  service  extends 
to  the  transportation  of  used  automobiles 
regardless  of  whether  the  automobiles  are 
accompanied  by  their  owners.  Amtrak  now 
operates  Auto  Train  service  between  Virgin- 
ia and  Florida.  Under  the  current  law.  It 
only  can  trSLnsport  an  automobile  if  the 
automobile's  owTier  is  also  travelling  on  the 
train  regardless  of  whether  excess  space  is 
available.  This  amendment  would  permit 
Amtrak  to  generate  additional  revenues  of 
approximately  $1  million  annually. 

Subsection  (O— This  subsection  amends 
section  303(a)  of  the  RPSA  to  provide  that 
the  two  members  of  the  Amtrak  Board  of 
Directors  who  are  selected  by  the  preferred 
stockholder  (the  Federal  Government)  shall 
serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
The  law  now  provides  that  other  members 
of  Amtrak's  Board  shall  serve  until  their 
successors  are  appointed.  The  amendment 
makes  the  law  consistent. 

Subsection  (d)— This  subsection  amends 
section  303(d)  of  the  RPSA  to  strike  the 
provision  that  states  that  the  president  of 
Amtrak  shall  not  be  paid  in  excess  of 
$85,000.00  and  that  other  officers  shall  not 
he  paid  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that  prescribed 
for  level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  The 
president's  salary  has  been  capped  at 
$85,000.00  since  1975.  The  salaries  of  other 
officers  all  are  below  that  of  the  president. 
Over  the  last  three  years.  Amtrak  has  lost 
three  of  its  top  vice-presidents  largely  be- 
cause of  the  statutory  pay  cap.  In  one  In- 
stance, the  vice-president  took  five  of  his 
best  people.  Amtrak  can  ill-afford  to  lose 
top  personnel  especially  at  this  time  when  it 
is  under  pressure  to  modify  its  operations  so 
as  to  live  within  new  budgetary  limitations. 
With  this  amendment  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers will  be  set  by  Amtrak's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

Subsection  (e)— This  subsection  amends 
section  304(c)  of  the  RPSA  to  permit 
Amtrak  to  restate  Its  books  and  tax  returns 
for  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  1982  as  if  pre- 
ferred stock  had  actually  been  Issued  In  the 
years  when  it  received  certain  capital  grant 
funds.  This  amendment  Is  necessary  to 
remove  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  reporting 
of  depreciation  of  the  assets  acquired  with 
such  capital  grants. 

Subsection  (f)— This  subsection  repeals 
section  305(  1 )  of  the  RPSA  as  no  longer  nec- 
essary. Also.  Section  305(m)  and  308(a)  are 
amended  to  provide  for  an  annual  report  by 
Amtrak  to  Congress  by  February  15  of  each 
year  that  includes  certain  route-by-route 
data  and  other  information.  The  amend- 
ment's new  report  replaces  monthly  and 
semiannual  reports  now  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Amtrak. 

Subsection  (g)— This  subsection  amends 
section  306(f)  of  RPSA  to  permit  Amtrak  to 
participate  in  the  contract  air  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (GSA)  in  markets  where  service  of 
Amtrak  Is  competitive  with  that  of  air  carri- 
ers. Under  this  program,  GSA  lists  certain 
carriers  as  "preferred  carriers"  for  federal 
employee  travel.  The  progrtim  currently  is 
restricted  to  air  carriers.  This  amendment 
would  allow  Amtrak  to  increase  revenues  by 
approximately  $1  million  annually 

Subsection  (h)— This  subsection  amends 
section  306(m)  of  the  RPSA  to  specify  that 


Amtrak  shall  t>e  considered  a  citizen  only  o; 

the  District  of  Columbia  for  purposes  of  df 

termining  original  Jurisdiction  in  Federa. 
district  courts.  Amtrak  has  continued  to  en 
counter  arguments  that  it  can  still  be  con 
sidered  a  citizen  of  other  Jurisdictions.  an<i 
that  therefore  diversity  Jurisdiction  in  Fed 
eral  courts  does  not  exist.  This  amendmeni 
clarifies  the  original  intent  of  the  law. 

Subsection  (D— This  subsection  amend.^ 
section  403(d)  of  the  RPSA  regarding  Am 
trak's  operation  of  commuter  trains  on  six 
routes  through  Illinois,  Indiana.  Michigan 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  anc 
West  Virginia.  Under  the  present  section 
Amtrak  is  required  to  operate  these  trains  if 
they  meet  the  current  criterion  for  short 
distance  trains  of  80  passenger  miles  per 
train  Ipm/tml.  a  criterion  which  would  bi 
eliminated  by  this  subsection.  The  proposed 
revision  provides  that,  effective  October  1 
1986.  if  a  commuter  train  operated  under 
this  section  does  not  meet  the  criterion  for 
short -distance  trains  of  a  9-cent  short-term 
avoidable  loss  per  passenger  mile.  Amtrak 
may  discontinue  the  train,  unless  the  Statf 
or  States  involved  enter  into  an  agreement 
which  ensures  that  the  criterion  is  met.  Tht 
amendment  Is  Intended  to  give  Amtrak  the 
flexibility  it  needs  to  negotiate  individual 
compensation  agreements  with  the  States 
and  communities  served  by  these  trains  to 
cover  any  losses  associated  with  this  service, 
which  could  result  in  several  million  dollars 
in  .savings. 

This  sut>section  also  amends  section  404 
(c)  and  (d)  of  the  RPSA  to  eliminate,  effec 
live  October  1.  1986.  the  criterion  of  passen 
ger  mile  per  train  mile.  Under  the  current 
law.  each  Amtrak  route  Is  required  to  meet 
both  the  passenger  mile  per  train  mile  and 
short-term  avoidable  loss  criteria.  If  a  route 
Is  projected  not  to  meet  these  criteria. 
Amtrak  must  discontinue,  modify  or  adjust 
the  service  over  the  route  so  that  the  crite 
ria  will  be  met.  Under  the  amendment. 
Amtrak  will  continue  to  be  required  to 
review  each  of  its  routes  to  determine 
whether  It  meets  the  criterion  on  short- 
term  avoidable  loss  per  passenger  mile, 
which  Amtrak  believes  is  a  more  appioprl- 
ate  measure  of  cost-effectiveness. 

This  subsection  further  amends  section 
404(c)  of  the  RPSA  to  provide  that  any 
amendments  proposed  by  Amtrak  to  Its 
Route  tmd  Service  Criteria  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective until  120  days  after  they  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  This  amendment 
is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent law  contains  a  one-house  legislative 
veto  of  the  type  recently  declared  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Subsection  (J)— This  sulisectlon  repeals 
title  VII  of  the  RPSA.  which  authorized  In- 
terim emergency  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  private  railroads  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  the  operating  contracts  with 
Amtrak  authorized  by  the  Act.  This  finan- 
cial assistance  was  never  required  or  used. 

Subsection  (k>— This  subsection  amends 
section  306(a)(3)  of  the  RPSA  to  strike  an 
obsolete  reference  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

Subsection  (1)— This  subsection  repeals 
section  306(k)  of  the  RPSA  which  deals 
with  a  study  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  required  to  do  back  in  1977. 

Subsection  (m)— This  subsection  repeals 
section  402(g)  of  the  RPSA  which  requires 
Amtrak  to  enter  into  an  industrywide  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  operation  of  char- 
ter and  special  trains.  Neither  Amtrak  nor 
the  operating  railroads  have  been  able  to 


"ome  up  with  such  an  a?reement.  In  the 
meantime.  Amtrak  has  been  contracting  for 
charter  and  special  trains  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  which  has  proved  satisfactory.  The 
repeal  of  this  provision  means  that  Amtrak 
will  continue  to  handle  such  trains  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis. 

Subsection  (n)— This  subsection  amends 
section  405(a)  of  RPSA  to  clarify  that  the 
term  "discontinuance  "  of  rail  service  does 
not  Include  any  reduction  in  frequency,  sea- 
sonal suspension  or  other  service  modiflca- 
lion  that  does  not  result  in  the  elimination 
of  all  service  on  a  route.  The  law  now  pro- 
vides that  employees  are  entitled  to  labor 
protection  payments  when  they  lose  their 
jobs  as  a  result  of  a  discontinuance  or  aban- 
donment of  a  route.  To  date,  the  term  dis- 
continuance has  not  been  interpreted  to  in- 
clude frequency  reductions  or  service  modi- 
fications. In  order  to  live  within  its  new- 
budget  limitations.  Amtrak  is  expected  to 
have  to  reduce  frequencies  and  modify  serv- 
ice on  some  routes.  In  the  event  these  ad- 
justments triggered  labor  protection. 
Amtrak  could  incur  an  additional  $20  mil- 
lion in  costs.  This  amendment  mpkes  clear 
that  Amtrak  will  not  Incur  such  cosU. 

Subsection  (o)  -This  subsection  amends 
section  805(2)(A)  of  the  RPSA  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  perform  an  annual  performance 
audit  of  Amtrak.  With  this  amendment, 
such  audits  will  be  discretionary. 

Subsection  (p)— This  subsection  repeals 
section  806  of  the  RPSA  which  deaU  with  a 
report  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  was 
required  to  lo  bacU  in  1970. 

Subsection  (q)— This  subsection  repeals 
section  810  of  the  RPSA  which  deaU  with  a 
study  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  was 
required  to  do  back  in  1980. 

Subsection  (r)— This  subsection  repeaU 
section  811  of  the  RPSA  which  requires 
Amtrak  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  ratio  of  revenue  to  operating 
expenses  on  each  of  its  routes.  The  report  is 
not  necessary,  because  the  same  informa- 
tion would  be  contained  In  the  new  report 
provider  for  by  sul)section  (f). 

Subsection  (s)— This  subsection  repeals 
section  703'  1  )(n)  of  the  Railroad  Revitaliza- 
tion  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
which  requires  Amtrak  and  the  Secretary  of 
Vrcjisportation  to  submit  annual  reports  on 
the  progress  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  im- 
proven.ent  Project.  These  reports  are  time 
consuming  and  not  necessary. 

Subsection  (t)-This  subsection  amends 
section  402(a)  of  the  RPSA  to  modify  the 
criteria  to  be  used  by  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission  (ICC)  in  future  determi- 
nations of  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
Amtrak  for  the  use  of  the  Northeast  Corri- 
dor uy  freight  railroads  (primarily  Conrall) 
and  various  commuter  authoilties.  Amtrak 
owTis  most  of  the  Northeast  Corridor 
(Washington.  DC.  to  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts) and  has  been  determined  to  be  the 
dominant  user.  However,  the  tracks  and 
other  facilities  also  are  used  by  freight  and 
commuter  trains,  which  pay  Amtrak  for  the 
use  The  Northeast  Rail  Service  Ajt  Oi"  1981 
(NERSA)  directed  the  ICC  to  determine  an 
appropriate  costing  methodology  for  com- 
pensation to  Amtrak  for  use  of  the  North- 
east Corridor.  Amtrak  believes  that  under 
the  ICC's  decision,  the  users  of  the  North- 
east Corridor  are  paying  annual  compensa 
•Jon  of  approximately  $65  million  !ess  than 
they  should.  The  amendment  would  void 
the  ICC's  old  determination,  and  direct  it  to 
decide  future  cases  using  a  different  stand- 
ard if  Amtrak  and  the  various  users  cannot 


reach    agreements    on    the    compensation 
issue. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  questions 
about  the  amendment.  The  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  are  aware  of 
the  amendment. 
Mr.   LAUTENBERG   addressed   the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  express  my  opposition  to  a 
provision  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  This  pro- 
vision would  Impose  higher  costs  on 
users  of  the  Northeast  corridor  includ- 
ing commuter  agencies  operated  by 
States  and  local  governments.  I  do  not 
support  this  provision,  because  it  will 
significantly  increase  costs  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  State  and  local 
mass  transit  agencies.  New  Jersey  will 
bear  the  heaviest  burden  under  the 
provision. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear 
that  I  do  not  oppose  those  provisions 
in  this  amendment  which  authorize 
appropriations  for  Amtrak  or  improve 
its  ability  to  operate  efficiently.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  Amtrak  and  will 
continue  to  be.  I  object  to  one  subsec- 
tion of  this  amendment,  subsection  (t) 
dealing  with  the  compensation  paid  to 
Amtrak  by  users  of  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor. 

In  1981,  the  Congress  decided  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  determine  how  much  users  of 
the  Northeast  corridor,  Corrail,  and 
State  and  local  commuter  agencies, 
should  pay  to  the  owner,  Amtrak.  The 
decision,  to  have  the  users  pay  avoid- 
able costs  has  been  In  place  since  the 
decision  in  ex  parte  417  was  Issued  by 
the  ICC  in  February  1983.  In  its  deci- 
sion, the  ICC  concluded  that  "an 
avoidable  costing  methodology  was  the 
most  appropriate  basis  for  calculating 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  vO 
Amtrak  by  commuter  rail  passenger 
and  freight  services." 

Mr.  President,  Congress  specifically 
left  this  decision  to  the  experts  at  the 
ICC.  Congress  did  not  instruct  the  ICC 
to  come  up  with  a  decision  which  sub- 
sidizes Amtrak  at  the  expense  of  the 
commuter  agencies.  The  ICC  decision 
was  a  nonpolitlcal  decision  based  on 
the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  of  the 
matter  might  have  changed  over  time. 
Surely,  Congress  has  reduced  its  subsi- 
dy to  Amtrak.  I  do  not  hold  that  no  re- 
consideration of  the  ICC  decision 
should  occur.  I  do  hold  thai  the  ICC 
and  not  the  Congress  should  make 
that  decision.  The  provision  reallocat- 
ing rates  charged  to  users  of  the 
Northeast  corridor  reverses  the  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Congress  in  1981  to 
have  the  ICC  decide  this  matter.  "What 
Congress  was  not  competent  to  decide 


in  1981,  it  Is  no  more  competent  lo 
decide  now. 

The  driving  force  behind  this  provi- 
sion is  to  buffer  the  budget  reductions 
suffered  by  Amtrak.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  my  support  for  Amtrtik.  It  was  this 
Senator  who  came  before  the  Senate 
with  a  proposal  to  freeze  Amtrak  sub- 
sidies at  fiscal  year  1985  levels.  I  have 
supported  funding  Amtrak  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  fact,  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Conrunittee,  we  have  held  the 
line  on  Amtrak  cuts.  We  have  made 
cuts  In  many  other  vital  programs. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  Instruct  the  ICC 
to  give  more  to  Amtrak  and  take  it 
from  conrunuter  agencies  whose  Feder- 
al assistance  has  already  been  cut. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
asking  lo  Instruct  the  ICC  to  reconsid- 
er ex  parte  417  without  prejudice  to 
the  outcome.  I  might  support  that 
motion.  But,  this  amendment  amounts 
to  a  simple  transfer  of  funding,  about 
$70  million,  to  Amtrak  from  New 
Jersey  Transit,  other  commuter  agen- 
cies and  Conrall. 

My  colleague  from  Oregon  has 
found  a  way  lo  Insure  Amtrak  gets  $70 
million  from  sources  closed  lo  Amtrak 
by  the  ICC.  Such  an  Insurance  policy 
has  some  appeal  to  those  of  us  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  Amtrak 
support.  But,  this  Insurance  policy  Is 
bought  at  a  high  price  for  Conrall 
States  and  those  along  the  Northeast 
corridor. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  request  a 
vote  on  this  amendment  because  I  can 
count,  and  more  Stales  stand  to  gain 
by  this  amendment  than  would  lose  by 
it.  So  I  conclude  that  the  votes  to 
delete  this  provision  would  be  hard  to 
come  by.  However,  I  would  Inform  my 
colleagues  that  I  have  been  In  contact 
with  the  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce,  Transporta- 
tion and  Tourism,  Congressman 
Florid  from  New  Jersey.  My  House 
colleague  Informs  me  that  he  strongly 
opposes  this  provision  and  will  work  lo 
Insure  that  it  does  not  survive  confer- 
ence. 

Therefore,  at  this  moment,  I  rise 
only  to  make  clear  my  opposition  lo 
this  amendment.  I  will  withhold  a  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  do  so  In 
the  belief  that  this  provision  will  not 
survive  a  conference  with  the  Eorse 
on  S.  1730. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  T  yield  such  time  as 
the   Senator   from   New   Jersey    [Mr. 

Bradley!  desires.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  opposition  lo  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons    that    my    distinguished    col- 
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league  from  New  Jersey  has  already 
explained. 

Conrail  and  numerous  commuter  rail 
lines  in  the  Northeast— and  that  in- 
cludes New  Jersey  Transit  -operate 
part  of  their  service  on  the  Northeast 
corridor  which  is  owned  by  Amtrak.  In 
other  words,  Amtrak  owns  Northeast 
corridor,  and  since  commuter  rails  do 
not  want  to  build  separate  tracks,  they 
use  the  existing  lines  that  Amtrak  be- 
lieves is  necessary  for  its  own  trains. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  ICC 
rulings,  both  Conrail  and  the  commut- 
er railways  pay  Amtrak  for  what  are 
called  avoidable  costs,  which  are  the 
additional  costs  that  are  incurred  by 
Amtrak  because  of  the  use  of  the 
Amtrak  lines  by  the  commuter  rail 
lines.  In  addition,  according  to  ICC 
rulings,  as  the  dominant  user  of  the 
Northeast  corridor.  Amtrak  is  the  re- 
sponsible party  for  paying  the  fixed 
costs  associated  with  the  Northeast 
corridor.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  were  no  commuter  lines, 
Amtrak  would  have  to  pay  the  fixed 
costs  involved  in  keeping  the  railbed 
up  to  date  and  keeping  the  rail  lines 
and  the  tracks  up  to  date.  The  com- 
muter rail  service  pays  the  additional 
costs.  The  ICC  has  determined  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  commuter  rail 
lines  to  pay  a  part  of  the  fixed  costs 
which,  whether  they  were  commercial 
rail  lines  or  not,  Amtrak  has  to  pay. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate  would 
require  the  commuter  rails  that  use 
the  Northeast  corridor  to  pay  for  fixed 
costs  as  well  as  avoidable  costs.  This 
ovenurns  the  judgment  of  the  ICC. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  ask 
the  users  of  commuter  rail  lines  to 
subsidize  Amtrak  services,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  sizeable  reduction  in 
funding  that  has  already  taken  place 
for  mass  transit. 

FYankly.  I  believe  that  New  Jersey 
and  other  States  that  have  worked 
long  and  hard  to  develop  commuter 
rail  service  should  not  have  to  pick  up 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  rails  and 
the  rail  beds.  The  ICC  agrees.  But  this 
amendment  overrules  the  ICC. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  issues 
such  as  this  one  that  come  up  from 
time  to  time  in  this  body  which  affect 
just  a  few  States:  and  unless  a  kind  of 
sense  of  fairness  prevails,  there  is  a 
real  temptation  to  strike  at  those 
States.  Why?  Since  there  are  only  two 
Senators  from  each  State  they  often 
do  not  have  the  votes  if  a  provision  af- 
fects only  a  few  States  adversely. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  case,  if  you 
cannot  see  the  whole  and  continue  to 
see  only  the  part— and  continue  to  in- 
terpret your  interest  as  being  serving 
only  the  part. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  this  amendment  were  brought 
to  a  vote  we  who  oppose  it  would  be  in 
the  minority  and  would  not  prevail. 


As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Lautenberg— who 
has  taken  real  leadership  on  a  variety 
of  mass  transit  and  transportation 
issues— has  stated,  representatives 
from  New  Jersey  Transit  have  asked 
us  not  to  press  for  a  record  vote. 
FYankly,  I  agree  with  their  assess- 
ment. But  this  is  one  of  those  occa- 
sions where  I  say  thank  goodness  for 
the  other  body,  thank  goodness  for 
the  seniority  system,  thank  goodness 
for  a  potential  conference  on  the  issue. 
I  say  thank  goodness  for  all  of  those 
things  on  this  particular  occasion  be- 
cause I  know  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  has 
had  many  hours  of  negotiating  with 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Congressman  Florio.  on  many  issues. 
It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  in 
any  conference  concerning  this  issue, 
the  House  subcommittee  chairman's 
view  of  this  issue  will  prevail  and  that 
we  will  not  take  a  step  which  adversely 
affects  just  a  few  States  for  a  very 
short-term  objective  and  with  very 
little  evidence  offered  to  overrule  the 
ICC's  considered  judgment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  the  provision  now 
before  the  Senate  will  be  modified  in 
conference  to  protect  commuter  rail 
agencies  and  soften  the  burden  on  the 
hundred  of  thousands  of  commuters 
who  rely  on  mass  transit  for  their 
transportation  needs. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor  with  every  ex- 
pectation that  after  these  two  presen- 
tations the  distinguished  chairman 
from  Oregon  will  modify  the  amend- 
ment so  as  to  exclude  the  commuter 
rail  payment  and  find  another  innova- 
tive way  to  generate  the  savings. 

I  hope  that  that  is  what  he  is  going 
to  do.  If  not.  I  hope  that  he  will  at 
least  express  some  flexibility  on  this 
issue  when  it  comes  to  a  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey  on  one 
point.  This  is  on  the  merits  of  the  se- 
niority system.  I  indeed  agree  that  It  is 
a  wonderful  system.  I  would  hope  that 
this  body  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
do  away  with  It  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Much  as  I  am  persuaded  by  a  great 
many  things  that  my  good  friend  says, 
as  this  is  a  committee  amendment,  not 
my  amendment,  and  I  am  presenting  it 
on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, regardless  of  how  persuaded  I 
might  be  about  the  merits,  which  I  am 
not,  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  say  I  cannot  feel  that  I 
could  offer  to  amend  It  when  it  has 
been  offered  by  the  committee. 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  this  amendment. 
Amtrak  will  have  to  absorb  a  signifi- 
cant cut  in  its  subsidy  from  the  Feder- 


al Government  and,  in  my  view,  de 
serves  some  guidance  from  the  Con 

gress  as  to  how  the  necessary  saving 
can  br  achieved. 

I  have  maintained,  throughout  tht 
debate  this  year  over  Amtrak,  that  thi 
country  needs  passenger  rail  service 
While  I  recognize  the  need  to  reduc» 
the  level  of  Federal  funding,  its  coun 
terproductive  to  stretch  savings  on 
Amtrak  to  the  point  where  rail  servict 
deteriorates  and  the  route  system  un 
ravels.  The  cutback  proposed  for  fisca: 
1986.  Amtrak  has  indicated,  is  th» 
deepest  that  can  be  absorbed.  For 
budgetary  reasons,  we're  forced  tc 
stretch  Amtrak's  resources  to  th« 
limit,  but  there's  no  good  reason  to 
push  the  system  over  the  brink  anci 
deny  it  the  means  to  cut  costs  as  effi 
ciently  as  possible. 

In  endorsing  the  amendment  by  m\ 
colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan 
forth],  I  would  like  the  record  to  b( 
clear  on  a  point  of  potential  concern 
to  residents  in  my  State  of  West  Vir 
ginia.  A  provision  of  the  amendment 
would  allow  Amtrak  to  discontinue  un- 
profitable commuter  lines  if  their  per 
passenger  costs  exceed  a  certain 
threshold. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Amtrak  Presi- 
dent Graham  Claytor,  which  I  would 
like  to  include  with  my  statement,  as- 
serting that  the  proposed  provision 
would  not  jeopardize  service  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  train  which  connects  areas 
of  my  State  with  Washington.  DC.  It 
is  also  Amtrak's  view,  ajs  I  understand 
it.  that  the  proposed  provision  on  com- 
muter lines  should  have  no  Impact  on 
pending  negotiations  to  transfer  re- 
sponsibility for  operating  the  Blue 
Ridge  train  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 
I  believe  my  colleague  has  a  copy  of 
this  letter  and  I  would  like  to  ask  his 
view  of  the  assurances  it  provides  on 
this  matter. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  have  reviewed 
Mr.  Claytor's  letter  to  you.  I  believe  it 
does  provide  the  assurances  that  you 
were  seeking  on  these  two  issues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Nationai,  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation. 
Washington.  DC.  October  16.  1985. 
Hon.  John  D.  RocKErtLLER  IV, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Rtissell  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Rocketeller:  I  understand 
that  Amtrak  has  informed  your  staff  of  our 
support  on  the  Danforth  Amendment  to  S. 
1730,  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Because  your  staff  raised  some  concerns 
about  the  effecU  of  this  legislation  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  service  to  West  Virginia.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  service  is  In  no  way  Jeop- 
ardized because  of  the  proposed  changes  to 
Section  403(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act. 

First,  the  proposed  amendment  simply  ap- 
plies a  cost  criterion  to  the  so-called  'Sunset 
Commuter"  trains  that  has  always  been  ap- 
plied to  our  basic  system  trains.  That  crite- 
rion requires  that  no  train  can  lose  more 


than  11.4  cents  per  passenger  mile.  The 
Blue  Ridge  falls  well  within  that  criterion 
and  would  not  be  affected  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Amtrak  has  been  negotiating  with  Mary- 
land Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Blue  Ridge  operation  be- 
tween Washington  and  Martinsburg.  Mary- 
land has  provisionally  agreed  to  assume  op- 
eration of  the  Blue  Ridge  service  by  incor- 
porating it  as  an  additional  MARC  (Mary- 
land Rail  Commuter  Service)  train,  retain- 
ing all  revenues  from  the  service,  continuing 
operation  between  Martinsburg  and  Wash- 
ington, and  maintaining  its  separate  identi- 
ty as  the  Blue  Ridge.  Although  no  accord 
has  been  concluded  between  Maryland  and 
the  Chessie  System  for  the  addition  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  existing  Maryland  DOT- 
B&O  Commuter  Agreement,  the  parties  are 
evaluating  their  respective  positions,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  reach 
agreement  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  hope  this  has  been  responsive  to  your 
concerns.  If  you  have  any  further  comments 
or  questions,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Graham  Claytor,  Jr.. 

President,  Amtrak. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  dealing  with 
Amtrak  as  a  committee  amendment 
for  the  Commerce  Committee.  It  Is  an 
amendment  that  enjoys  the  support  of 
a  strong  majority  of  the  committee. 
Its  primary  purpose  Is  to  allow  Amtrak 
to  Increase  revenues  and  reduce  costs 
so  that  it  can  operate  its  system  with 
fewer  Federal  dollars  In  the  coming 
years. 

Last  month,  for  purpose  of  budget 
reconciliation,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee approved  a  legislative  provision 
that  would  limit  appropriations  for 
Amtrak  to  not  more  than  $582  million 
In  fiscal  year  1986;  not  more  than 
$606.1  million  is  fiscal  year  1987;  and 
not  more  than  $630.3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  This  provision  Is  now  incor- 
porated In  S.  1730. 

Until  the  day  of  the  committee's  ex- 
ecutive session  on  reconciliation,  it  was 
not  clear  what  budget  levels  would  be 
approved,  and,  in  turn,  what  other  leg- 
islative changes  would  be  required  In 
order  for  Amtrak  to  operate  within 
such  budget  limitations.  After  the  ex- 
ectuve  session,  Amtrak  proposed  to 
the  committee  certain  legislative 
changes  that  would  allow  it  to  operate 
the  system  within  these  budget  levels. 
These  provisions  are  Included  In  this 
amendment.  Also  Included  In  this 
amendment  are  provisions  that  were 
contained  In  last  year's  Amtrak  au- 
thorization bill,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  but 
never  considered  by  the  Senate.  Let 
me  highlight  just  a  few  of  the  provi- 
sions. ,_,        ,., 

First.  The  amendment  would  modify 
the  criteria  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  [ICC]  is  to  use  in  settling 
future  disputes  regarding  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  Amtrak  for  the  use 
of  the  Northeast  corridor  by  freight 
railroads,  such  as  Conrail,  and  various 
commuter  authorities.  This  would  in- 


crease Amtrak's  revenues  by  approxi- 
mately $65  million  annually  by  1988. 

Second.  It  would  clarify  that  Am- 
trak's authority  to  operate  auto-traln 
service  extends  to  the  transportation 
of  used  automobiles  regardless  of 
whether  the  owners  of  the  automo- 
biles are  on  the  train  at  the  same  time. 
This  would  increase  Amtrak's  reve- 
nues by  approximately  $1  million  an- 
nually. 

Third.  It  would  permit  Amtrak  to 
participate  In  the  Contract  Air  Pro- 
gram administered  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  in  markets 
where  Amtrak's  services  are  competi- 
tive with  that  of  air  carriers.  This 
would  Increase  Amtrak's  revenues  by 
approximately  $1  million  annually. 

Fourth.  It  would  require  commuter 
trains  operated  by  Amtrak  to  meet  the 
short-term  avoidable  loss  per  passen- 
ger mile  criterion  now  applicable  to 
other  Amtrak  trains.  If  the  commuter 
trains  do  not  meet  this  criterion. 
Amtrak  may  discontinue  the  trains, 
unless  the  States  agree  to  contribute 
further  to  the  costs  of  the  trains.  This 
would  increase  Amtrak's  revenues  by 
approximately  $2  or  $3  million  annual- 
ly. 

Fifth.  It  would  clarify  that  Amtrak 
may  adjust  the  frequencies  of  trains  or 
make  other  modifications  without  in- 
curring labor  protection  costs.  The 
statute  now  provides  that  Amtrak 
shall  incur  such  labor  protection  costs 
only  when  It  discontinues  trains.  The 
amendment  simply  clarifies  that  the 
term  discontinuance  means  what  it 
says,  and  does  not  mean  frequency  re- 
duction or  service  modification.  This 
would  reduce  Amtrak's  potential  costs 
by  approximately  $20  million  annual- 
ly- 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  majority  of 

our  colleagues  support  continued  Fed- 
eral funding  for  Amtrak.  albeit  at  re- 
duced levels  from  years  past.  This 
amendment  is  vitally  Important  to 
Amtrak  If  It  Is  to  operate  Its  system  at 
these  reduced  levels.  It  Is  supported  by 
Amtrak.  rail  labor,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Passengers.  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  advised  that 
the  provision  in  S.  1730  dealing  with 
the  funding  levels  for  Amtrak  is  basi- 
cally an  authorizing  provision.  Howev- 
er, the  actual  language  of  the  provi- 
sion refers  to  a  limitation  on  appro- 
priations. Would  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  please  tell  me  whether  this 
provision  Is  Indeed  Intended  to  be  an 
authorization,  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
Intends  to  clarify  the  langauge  In  con- 
ference? 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  This  provision  Is 
Indeed  Intended  to  be  an  authorization 
for  Amtrak.  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  this  language  Is  clarified  in 
conference.* 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  prepared  to 
vote,  although  I  have  no  desire  to  ask 

for  a  rollcall  vote.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the 
time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  (No.  856)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Eimendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  If  neither  side 
yields  time,  time  will  be  charged  equal- 
ly against  both  sides. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 


AtCENDMENT  NO.  857 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  controls  on 
expenditures  for  Federal  motor  vehicles) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNil  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
857. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  454.  after  line  24,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

Part  D- Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Expenditure 
Control 

MONITORING  SYSTEM 

Sec.  831.  The  head  of  each  executive 
agency,  including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, shall  designate  one  office,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  agency  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  central  monitoring  system  for.  and 
provide  oversight  of.  the  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ations of  the  agency,  related  activities,  and 
related  reporting  requiremenu. 

DATA  COLLECTION 

Sec.  832.  (a)  The  head  of  each  executive 
agency.  Including  the  Department  of  De- 
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lense.  shall  develop  a  system  to  Identify,  col- 
lect, and  analyze  data  with  respect  to  all 
costs  incurred  by  the  agency  in  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  acquisition,  and  disposi- 
tion of  motor  vehicles,  including  Govern- 
ment-owned vehicles,  leased  vehicles,  and 
privately  owned  vehicles  used  for  official 
purposes. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Di- 
rector, shall  promulgate  standards  govern- 
ing the  establishment  and  operation  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  systems  required  by 
the  sul>section  (a),  including  standards  with 
respect  to  data  concerning  the  costs  and 
uses  of  motor  vehicles  and  with  respect  to 
the  uniform  collection  and  submission  of 
such  data.  Each  executive  agency.  Including 
the  Department  of  Defense,  shall  comply 
with  such  standards. 

AGENCY  STATEMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  USE 

Sec.  833.  (a)  The  head  of  each  executive 
agency.  Including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, shall  include  with  the  appropriation 
request  of  such  agency  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 1108  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  a  statement— 

(1)  specifying— 

(A)  the  total  motor  vehicle  acquisition, 
maintenance,  leasing,  operation,  and  dispos- 
al costs  Incurred  by  such  agency  in  the  most 
recently  completed  fiscal  year;  and 

(B)  an  estimate  of  such  costs  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  request  is  submitted  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  justifying  why  the  existing  and  any 
new  motor  vehicle  acquisition,  maintenance, 
leasing,  operation,  or  disposal  requirements 
of  the  agency  cannot  be  met  through  the 
Interagency  Fleet  Management  System  op 
erated  by  the  Administrator  or  throuch  a 
qualified  private  contractor. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  executive  agency 
shall  comply  with  the  standards  promulgat- 
ed under  section  832(b)  in  preparing  each 
statement  required  under  subsection  (a). 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT 

Sec.  834.  The  President  shall  include  with 
the  budget  transmitted  pursuant  to  section 
1105  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  or  in  a  separate  written  report  to  the 
Congress  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  a  sum- 
mary and  analysis  of  the  statements  most 
recently  submitted  by  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive agencies  pursuant  to  section  833(a). 
Each  such  summary  and  analysis  shall  in- 
clude a  review  of  the  potential  cost  savings 
that  could  be  achieved  In  the  acquisition, 
maintenance,  leasing,  operation,  and  dis[>os- 
ai  of  motor  vehicles  by  executive  agencies 
through— 

(1)  the  use  of  a  qualified  private  fleet 
management  firm  or  another  private  con- 
tractor; 

(2)  increased  reliance  by  executive  agen- 
cies on  the  Interagency  Fleet  Management 
System  operated  by  the  Administrator;  or 

(3)  other  existing  motor  vehicle  manage- 
ment systems. 

STUDY  REQUIRES 

Sec.  835.  (a)  The  head  of  each  executive 
agency,  including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  sind 
detailed  study  of  the  costs,  benefits,  and 
feasibility  of  entering  into  a  contract  with  a 
qualified  fleet  management  firm  or  another 
private  contractor  to  meet  Its  motor  vehicle 
operation,  maintenance,  leasing,  acquisition, 
and  disposal  requirements.  Such  study  shall 
compare  the  costs,  benefits,  and  feasibility 
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of  such  a  contract  to  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  agency's  current  motor  vehicle  oper 
ations  and  to  the  costs.  Ijeneflts.  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  use  of  the  Interagency  Fleet 
Management  System  operated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

<b)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  head  of  each  execu- 
tive agency  shall  submit  a  report  concerning 
the  study  required  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Director  and  the  Comptroller  General. 

<c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Comptroller  Gener 
al  shall  submit  an  analysis  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (b)  to  the  Congress. 

INTERAGENCY  CONSOLIDATION 

Sec  836.  The  Administrator  shall  review 
and  identify  interagency  opportunities  for 
the  consolidation  of  motor  vehicles,  related 
equipment,  and  facilities,  and  of  functions 
relating  to  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  such  vehicles,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties, in  order  to  reduce  the  size  and  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government's  motor  vehicle 
fleet.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  specifying 
the  findings  of  the  Administrator  from  the 
review  conducted  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  PACILITiES 

Sec.  837.  The  Administrator  shall  require 
the  head  of  each  executive  agency,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense,  to— 

(1)  review  the  motor  pool,  storage,  mainte- 
nance, and  other  motor  vehicle  facilities 
within  the  agency; 

(2)  consolidate  such  facilities  where  feasi- 
ble and  cost  effective;  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Director  a  report  Identi- 
fying possible  impediments  to  any  such  con- 
solidation, including  current  accounting 
methods,  budget  pr(x;esses,  or  organization- 
al structures. 

REDUCTION  OP  STORAGE  AND  DISPOSAL  COSTS 

Sec  838.  The  Administrator  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce 
motor  vehicle  storage  and  disposal  costs.  In- 
cluding actions  to  increase  the  frequency  of 
motor  vehicle  sales  by  public  auction,  to 
reduce  presale  storage  costs,  and  to  improve 
the  rate  of  return  on  motor  vehicle  sales 
through  a  program  of  vehicle  reconditioning 
prior  to  sale. 

SAVINGS 

Sec  839.  (a)  The  President  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
expenditures  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, leasing,  acquisition,  and  disposal  of 
motor  vehicles  by  executive  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense,  are  re- 
duced by  fiscal  year  1988.  to  an  amount 
which  is  »225.0O0.000  less  than  the  amount 
requested  for  such  operation,  maintenance, 
leasing,  acquisition,  and  disposal  requested 
by  the  President  in  the  budget  submitted 
under  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  monitor  compliance 
by  executive  agencies  with  directives  of  the 
President  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  and 
shall  report,  within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every  6 
months  thereafter,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  House,  with  respect 
to  the  reductions  In  expenditures  by  execu- 
tive agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  required  under  suljsection  (a). 


COMPLIANCE 

Sec  840.  (a)  The  Administrator  shal 
comply  with  and  be  subject  to  the  provi 
slons  of  this  part  with  regard  to  all  motor 
vehicles  that  are  used  within  the  Genera! 
Services  Administration  for  official  pur 
poses. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  part  with  re- 
spect to  motor  vehicles  from  the  Interagen 
cy  Fleet  Management  System  shall  be  corr. 
plied  with  by  the  executive  agencies  t( 
which  such  motor  vehicles  are  assigned. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec  841.  (a)  The  President  shall  apply  th< 
reductions  in  expenditures  required  by  sec- 
tion 839(a)  primarily  to  administrativt 
motor  vehicle  fleets  used  at  the  headquar 
ters  and  regional  headquarters  of  executivi 
agencies,  rather  than  to  motor  vehicles  used 
by  line  agency  personnel  working  in  agenc> 
field  operations  or  activities. 

(b)  The  President  shall  require  the  Ad 
ministrator.  in  cooperation  with  the  Direc 
tor.  to  promulgate  appropriate  regulations 
standards,  and  definitions  that  shall  assurr 
that  executive  agencies  comply  with  and  im 
plement  the  reductions  In  expenditures  re 
quired  by  section  839(a)  in  the  manner  pre 
scril)ed  by  subsection  (a). 

cooperation 
Sec  842.  The  Director  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  closely  cooperate  in  the  imple- 
mentat'on  of  the  piovlslons  of  this  part,  and 
shall  report  regularly  to  the  Congress  on 
the  progress  made  In  carrying  out  this  part. 

REPORTS 

Sec  843.  Not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Director,  the  Administrator, 
and  executive  agencies  in  carrying  out  this 
part.  After  transmitting  the  report  required 
by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  ruch  activities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  844.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 

(1)  the  term  "executive  agency"  means— 

(A)  an  executive  agency  (as  such  term  Is 
defined  in  section  105  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code),  which  operates  at  least  three 
hundred  motor  vehicles;  and 

(B)  the  Postal  Service,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  and  the  Tennessee  VtHey  Au- 
thority; 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget; 

(3)  the  term  'Administralor"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services; 

(4)  the  term  "Comptroller  General" 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(5)  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mechani- 
cal power,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
include  any  vehicle  designed  or  primarily 
used  for  military  field  training,  combat,  or 
tactical  purposes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  nearly  5  years  of  study,  analy- 
sis, and  effort  by  this  Senator  and 
others  to  address  the  size,  the  cost, 
and  the  management  of  the  Federal 
Government's  motor  vehicle  fleet.  In 
addition  to  saving  the  American  tax- 
payers $225  million  over  the  next  3 
years,   this  amendment   will,   for   the 


first  time,  force  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  how 
Uncle  St»m  manages  the  fleet  of  more 
than  460.000  motor  vehicles  and  how 
we  can  substantially  reduce  the  $1.3 
billion  annual  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  this  enormous  fleet  of  ve- 
hicles. Passage  of  this  amendment  will 
also  force  the  Federal  Government  to 
examine  private  sector  alternatives  to 
the  current  way  we  do  business  in  the 
motor  vehicle  arena. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  Senator  Humphrey. 
has  worked  on  this  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  was  able 
to  get  over  here  on  such  a  short 
notice.  We  have  had  a  difficult  time 
arranging  an  opportune  time  to  get 
this  amendment  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this.  I  think,  is  a  sig- 
nificant way  to  go.  It  exempts  only 
military    tactical    vehicles    from    the 
cost  saving  measures  and  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  amendment.  It  pro- 
tects online  vehicles  used  for  direct 
program   activities   from   bearing   the 
major  brunt  of  the  savings,  taking  sav- 
ings from  the  headquarters  or  the  re- 
gional  office   administrative   vehicles 
first.  It  establishes  for  the  first  time  a 
standardized  comprehensive  flata  base- 
line. .,^    . 
Mr.  President,  it  directs  the  Presi- 
dent  through   OMB   to   provide   cost 
data  on  motor  vehicle  operations  in 
the  budget  of  the  Dnited  States,  and 
in  each  agency,  budget  jurisdiction  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  It  directs  the 
agencies  to  do  comprehensive  cost-ben- 
efit studies  comparing   their  current 
operations  with:  One.  GSA  interagen- 
cy fleet  management  system;  and.  two. 
private-sector  fleet  management  alter- 
natives. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  quickly  add 
that  this  is  probably  the  only  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  to  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  that  will  result  in  more 
savings  than  are  called  for  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
Mr  President,  let  me  briefly  run 
through  the  key  provisions  of  my 
amendment  and  then  close  with  a 
chronology  of  our  efforts  to  cut  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  motor  vehicle  fleet 
over  the  past  5  years. 

First,  my  amendment  will  force  the 
Government  to  achieve  savings  of  $225 
million  over  the  next  3  years,  in  the 
costs  associated  with  the  operation, 
maintenance,  acquisition,  and  disposal 
of  motor  vehicles.  The  savings  would 
begin  in  fiscal  year  1986.  with  the  total 
amount  of  the  cuts  over  3  fiscal  years 
being  made  from  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1986  budget,  as  amended,  as  the 
baseline.  The  amendment  contains 
language  directing  that  these  cost  sav- 
ings be  applied  primarily  to  headquar- 
ters and  regional  administrative, 
motor  vehicle  operations  rather  than 
to  online  agency  field  operations  and 
activities.  In  other  words,  the  bureau- 
crat   being    driven    to    and    from    his 


home  in  the  Washington  suburbs 
would  have  to  give  up  his  car  first. 
before  the  Customs  drug  agent  would 
have  to  give  up  his  law  enforcement 
vehicle  or  before  the  Park  Service 
ranger  would  have  to  give  up  his  car  to 
patrol  the  Grand  Canyon  Tactical 
military  vehicles  and  commercially  de- 
signed vehicles  acquired  for  military 
tactical  support  purposes  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  reductions  mandated 
in  this  amendment.  However,  normal 
administrative  vehicles  used  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
subject  to  both  the  cost  saving  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  the  amendment,  for  the  first 
time,  forces  the  heads  of  each  agency 
and  department,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  identify,  collect, 
and  analyze  data  regarding  all  costs  in- 
curred  by   that    agency    in   operating 
and  maintaining  its  fleet  of  vehicles 
and  to— again,  for  the  first  time— In- 
clude that  information  in  their  budget 
requests  and  submissions  to  the  Con- 
gress every  year.  This  sounds  so  ele- 
mentary  and    fundamental   that   this 
Senator  is  almost  embarrassed  that  we 
had  to  include  these  directives  in  the 
amendment.   But  what  we  have  cur- 
rently are  dozens  of  Federal  agencies 
operating  over  460.000  motor  vehicles 
at  a  cost  of  over  $1.3  billion  without 
any   idea   ol    how   much   they   spend 
every  year  in  their  own  shops.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  currently  no  way 
that  the  Congress  can  track  how  much 
each  agency  or  department  spends  on 
these    motor    vehicle    operations    or 
make  judgments  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
individual     agency     operations.     The 
amendment  before  the  Senate  starts 
the  ball  rolling  to  correct  all  of  that. 
by  forcing  the  agencies  and  the  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States   through 
OMB.  to  account  for  all  motor  vehicle 
costs  by  agency,  and  to  transmit  that 
information    to    the    Congress    every 
year  in  official  budget  documents.  The 
amendment   also    authorizes   the   Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  with 
help    from    GAO    and    OMB,    to   set 
standards  for  the  agencies  to  use  in  re- 
porting   the    data    on    motor    vehicle 
costs,  so  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  can  receive  uniform,  accu- 
rate information  on  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  motor     ehicle  operations  for 
the  fiscal  year  under  review. 

Third,  the  amendment  directs  each 
Goverrmient  agency,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive,  cost-benefit  study  of 
private  sector  alternatives  to  either 
their  current  motor  vehicle  manage- 
ment program  or  the  use  of  GSA's 
Interagency  Fleet  Management 
System.  These  studies  should  plow- 
new  ground  in  determining  what  is  the 
cheapest,  most  effective  and  efficient 
way  to  operate,  maintain,  purchase, 
lease,  and  dispose  of  motor  vehicles  at 
the   individual    agencies   and   depart- 


ments. Those  studies  could  show  that 
the  current  system  is  working  well  and 
that  certain  agencies  are  operating  at 
peak  efficiency.  I  would  doubt  that, 
but  it  could  be  the  case.  Or  the  studies 
could  show  that  the  Interagency  Fleet 
Management  System  of  GSA  is  the 
least  expensive,  most  efficient  way  to 
meet  our  agency  motor  vehicle  fleet 
requirements.  Or  the  studies  could 
show  that  cjualified  private  sector  fleet 
management  firms  could  handle  small- 
to  medium-sized  fleets  better  than 
either  GSA  or  the  current  agency 
plans. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  wc  can  or  should  contract 
out  all  Government  services.  However, 
if  there  ever  was  a  prime  candidate  for 
the  "Heisman  Trophy"  of  contracting 
out,  I  would  think  that  motor  vehicles 
would  be  one  of  them.  Our  amend- 
ment will  allow  us  to  find  out  in  short 
order. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  administration, 
and  particularly  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  to  identify  inter- 
agency opportunities  for  consolidation 
of  motor  vehicles;  motor  vehicle  facili- 
ties; related  equipment;  and  manage- 
ment functions:  and  tc  Identify  other 
cost-saving  measures  that  will  save  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  make  the  oper- 
ation of  our  huge  Federal  fleet  more 
efficient. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  something  that  this  Senator 
dreamed  up  overnight.  In  fact,  for  the 
past  4  years,  other  Senators  and  I 
have  been  analyzing  the  problem  of 
the  Federal  motor  vehicle  fleet  and  at- 
tempted to  make  cost  savings  on  sever- 
al occasions. 

In  February  1981.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation that  would  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  motor  vehicle  fleet 
by  over  $100  million.  On  April  7,  1981, 
I  asked  the  General  Senices  Adminis- 
tration and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  study  the  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle fleet  and  its  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. Their  findings  showed  that  the 
taxpayers  were  paying  in  excess  of 
$1.1  billion  a  year  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  Federal  motor  vehicle 
neet-an  increase  of  $724  million  or 
192  percent  over  a  10-year  period. 

In  July  1982.  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Roth  and  Senator  Eagle- 
ton  respectively,  joined  me  in  sponsor- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  221  call- 
ing for  saving  of  $150  million  In  the 
cost  of  the  motor  vehicle  fleet  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

In  August  1983,  I  introduced  S.  1798. 
a  bill  requiring  the  executive  agencies 
of  the  Govenunent  to  identify  all  costs 
associated  with  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  motor  vehicle  fleet;  requiring 
cuts  of  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  directing  the  Govenunent  to  ex- 
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amine  the  use  of  private  sector  alter- 
natives to  the  current  program  for 
managing  the  Federal  fleet. 

On  April  26.  1984.  my  amendment  to 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  passed  the 
Senate  78-15— mandating  a  cut  of  $160 
million  in  the  Federal  motor  vehicle 
fleet.  Unfortunately,  after  conference 
with  the  House,  submission  of  the  ap- 
propriate recission  message  from  the 
President  and  final  congressional 
action  on  these  items,  only  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  were  cut  in  the  motor  ve- 
hicle program.  Nevertheless,  it  set  the 
stage  for  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I 
have  introduced  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  is  long  overdue.  It  will  save  the 
taxpayers  $225  million  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years  and  reduce  the  deficit  by  a 
like  amount.  It  will  force  Uncle  Sam  to 
rethink  how  it  manages  and  operates 
its  fleet  of  over  460,000  vehicles.  It  will 
force  the  Government  to  explore  pri- 
vate sector  alternatives  to  the  way  we 
currently  do  our  Federal  motor  vehicle 
business.  And  it  will  force  this  admin- 
istration and  the  next  administration 
to  finally  provide  comprehensive, 
standardized,  budget  on  how  much  our 
Federal  agencies,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  spend  on  motor 
vehicles  annually. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  this 
amendment  is  technically  not  germane 
to  the  reconciliation  bill,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
But  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  allow  this  amendment  to  rise  or 
fall  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  advise  the 
manager,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  ranking 
member,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  that  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee, 
and  my  staff  has  advised  me  that  the 
ranking  member  of  that  committee. 
Senator  Eagleton,  from  Missouri,  has 
also  approved  of  this  measure  and  it  is 
properly  offered  at  this  time.  I  can 
make  that  a.ssurance  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
who  has  worked  for  a  long  time  on 
this  effort.  We  would  not  have  this 
package  here  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Senator's  dedication  in  trying  to  do 
something  with  these  overruns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do 
we  have  time  constraints? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  1  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  signal  occasion.  I  believe  this 
is  the  first  piece  of  legislation  to  reach 
the  floor  which  comes  out  of  the 
Senate  Grace  Conunission  caucus 
which     Senator     DeConcini     and     I 


chaired.  The  purpose  of  that  caucus— 
and  we  invite  Members  to  join  with  us, 
we  have  a  great  many  already,  and 
wish  to  have  everyone  involved— is  to 
move  beyond  rhetoric  about  the  need 
to  implement  many  of  the  Grace  Com- 
mission recommendations,  and  indeed 
to  implement  them  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion. So  it  is  especially  important,  I 
think,  that  this  bill  has  reached  the 
floor. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  the  Federal  Government 
operates  a  motor  vehicle  fleet  of  some 
443.000  units,  trucks,  cars,  and  so  on. 
that  cost  the  taxpayers  something  like 
$1.3  billion  a  year.  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  duplica- 
tion inasmuch  as  many  agencies  have 
their  own  separate  motor  vehicle 
fleets.  They  are  not  all  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  GSA.  Furthermore,  it 
is  only  logical  to  assume  or  at  least  be 
curious  about  whether  or  not  we  could 
more  efficiently  provide  this  transpor- 
tation through  private  sector  manage- 
ment of  the  motor  vehicle  fleet.  In  any 
event,  those  are  worth  looking  at.  We 
do  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  use. 
For  instance,  three-fifths  of  the  Feder- 
al officials  who  get  free  transportation 
between  home  and  office  are  not  enti- 
tled to  it  according  to  the  GAO. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  re- 
duces the  fleet  vehicle  budget  author- 
ity by  $225  million  over  the  3-year 
period  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986.  It  is  a  reasonable,  reasoned  ap- 
proach which  will  save  money  immedi- 
ately begirming  this  year,  and  also  at 
the  same  time  provide  reports  and 
data  which  will  enable  us  to  make  im- 
portant decisions  later  on  about  the 
feasibility  of  privatizing,  if  you  will,  or 
at  least  having  our  motor  vehicle 
fleets  managed  by  the  private  sector. 

I  understand  the  floor  managers  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  cooperation 
in  this  effort. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  commit- 
tees of  Jurisdiction  have  Indicated 
their  approval  of  this  amendment  and 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  ajnendment  that, 
if  and  when  totally  Implemented,  will 
save  considerable  amounts  of  money.  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  We  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The     amendment     (No.     857)     was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  simendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa'^ 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  858 

(Purpose:  To  require  earlier  notification  of 
changes  in  the  Medicare  inpatient  hospi 
tal  deductible) 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tht 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  BAUctJs) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Ddren 
BEHCER.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Gun«N.  Mr.  Mitch 
ELL.  and  Mr.  Matsunaga,  proposes  ar. 
amendment  numbered  858. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  lurther  read 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  168,  between  lines  4  and  5  insert 
the  following: 

SEC    7i6A    PROMILGATION  OF  INPATIENT  H08PI 
TAL  DEDirriBLE 

(a)  Change  in  Deadline.— Section 
1813(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  i.s 
amended  by  striking  out  •October  1"  and  in 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  •September  15 '. 

(b)  Effective  DATE.-The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
years  after  1985. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  one  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  who  will  control  the  time 
in  opposition?  I  know  of  no  one  on  the 
floor  who  opposes  this  amendment.  I 
want  to  make  sure  we  comply  with  the 
rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  would  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Even  if  the  minori- 
ty leader  or  his  designee  favors  the 
amendment.  I  assume  he  still  controls 
the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Eimendment  I  am  offering  is  a  techni- 
cal change  in  the  date  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices must  publish  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  the  annual  increase  in 
the  Medicare  hospital  insurance  (part 
A)  deductible.  It  has  no  budget  effect. 
My  amendment  simply  requires  the 
Secretary  to  publish  notice  2  weeks 
before  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  by 
September  15.  I  believe  that  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

deductible  PROJECTED  TO  INCREASE  BY  23 
PERCENT 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  juid  Human  Services  had  some 
startling  news  for  Medicare  benefici- 
aries on  September  30:  Their  out-of- 


pocket  costs  for  hospitalization  are 
about  to  go  up  by  23  percent  next 
year. 

That  is  HHS'  projection  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  Medicare  part  A  deducti- 
ble, the  amount  beneficiaries  must 
first  pay  before  Medicare  begins  to 
pay  their  hospital  bills.  The  current 
deductible  is  already  $400—10  times 
what  it  was  when  Medicare  began  20 
years  ago.  Now,  HHS  says  that  in  1986 
Medicare  beneficiaries  must  pay  $492 
for  each  hospital  stay! 

It  is  not  a  surprise  that  the  Medicare 
deductible  is  going  up.  It  goes  up  every 
year  to  reflect  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  medical  care  nationwide.  The 
annual  adjustment  is  made  to  keep  the 
deductible  in  line  with  the  cost  of  1 
day  of  hospitalization. 

But  the  size  of  this  year's  cost  in- 
crease is  a  surprise.  Nobody  expected 
that  the  deductible  would  jump  by  23 
percent.  If  we  had  knowTi  that  fact.  I 
am  sure  that  we  would  have  tried  to 
address  this  problem  in  the  Finance 
Committee  as  part  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion process.  We  would  have  reduced 
this  unjustifiable  increase  and  found 
the  savings  someplace  else. 

RISE  IN  deductible  WILL  HURT  THE  ELDERLY 

This  sharp  and  unforeseen  increase 
in  the  Medicare  deductible  will  have 
its  greatest  impact  on  low-income 
senior  citizens  who  can  least  afford 
the  already  high  costs  of  health  care. 
For  many  others  who  purchase  private 
medicare  supplemental  insurance,  the 
increase  in  tlie  deductible  will  almost 
certainly  be  passed  along  in  the  form 
of  higher  monthly  premiums  for  their 
MediGap  "  plans. 

If  it  were  possible  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  to  reduce  this  unforeseen 
cost  increase  to  beneficiaries.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  offer  it. 

However,  in  addition  to  being  non- 
germane  under  the  special  rules  of  the 
Budget  Act,  such  an  amendment 
would  change  the  deficit-reduction 
total  achieved  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee with  no  opportunity  to  make 
other,  offsetting  changes.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  we  violate  the  budget  targets 
set  by  the  Budget  resolution. 

Rather,  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing today  is  a  starting  point  for  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  proper  level 
of  the  Medicare  deductible.  In  the 
months  ahead.  I  hope  that  we  can 
take  the  action  nteded  to  restrain  sky- 
rocketing increases  in  this  direct  cost 
to  elderly  for  health  care. 

This  amendment  simply  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  report  the  pro- 
jected increase  in  the  deductible  2 
weeks  sooner  than  under  current  law. 
Right  now.  the  Secretary  must  publish 
a  notice  of  the  projected  increase  by 
October  I  each  year.  My  amendment 
pushes  that  reporting  date  up  to  Sep- 
tember 15.  That  is  it. 
This  is  important  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  puts  the  administration  on 
notice  that  Congress  expects  timely  in- 


formation on  this  important  feature  of 
the  Medicare  Program  in  future  years. 
Congress  needs  to  know  about  project- 
ed increases  in  costs  to  beneficiaries  to 
make  modifications  when  they  are 
called  for.  At  a  minimum,  we  need  to 
know  this  before  the  start  of  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

Second,  it  provides  the  conferees  on 
this  bill  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
more  careful  look  at  what  a  reasonable 
increase  in  the  Medicare  deductible 
should  be  for  1986.  I  intend  to  urge 
the  conferees  to  examine  this  issue 
when  considering  the  other  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  Medicare 
hospital  insurance  program. 


FORMULA  OVERSTATES  RISE  IN  HOSPITAL  COSTS 

Under  current  law,  the  formula  used 
to  increase  the  Medicare  part  A  de- 
ductible for  hospital  insurance  is  tied 
to  the  annual  increase  in  the  average 
cost  per  day  of  hospitalization.  It  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  amount  of  time 
that  patients  spend  in  the  hospital  has 
decreased  significantly  in  the  past  2 
years. 

As  a  result,  the  formula  used  to 
index  the  deductible  has  dramatically 
overstated  the  real  increase  in  hospital 
costs  for  next  year.  Simply  put,  the 
fixed  costs  of  hospitalization  are  being 
spread  out  over  a  smaller  number  of 
days.  This  means  the  increase  in  the 
Medicare  deductible  was  overstated 
for  1986  by  almost  $50. 

The  decline  in  the  length  of  hospi- 
talization is  the  result  of  the  reforms 
in  the  Medicare  Program  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1983  as  well  as  other  cost- 
conscious  decisions  being  made  by  con- 
sumers, insurers,  and  employers  all 
over  the  country. 

ACTION  NEEDED  TO  REDUCE  DEDUCTIBLE 
INCREASE 

It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  if  the  efficiencies 
and  cost  controls  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram are  allowed  to  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  their  out-of-pocket  costs. 

What  is  more,  the  increase  in  the 
part  A  deductible  results  in  an  auto- 
matic increase  in  other  beneficiary 
cost-sharing  provisions.  Therefore, 
HHS  estimates  an  increase  in  Medi- 
care daily  coinsurance  costs— which 
begin  on  the  61st  day  of  hospitaliza- 
tion for  the  severely  ill— of  23  percent 
That  comes  to  $123  per  day  if  you 
happen  to  find  yourself  in  the  hospital 
for  that  long. 

Coinsurance  for  extended  care  at  a 
skilled  nursing  home  will  also  increase 
by  23  percent,  up  to  $61.50  a  day. 

Today  I  am  offering  this  "no  cost" 
amendment  to  bring  attention  to  this 
shocking  increase  in  costs  to  the  elder- 
ly for  hospital  care.  It  is  the  starting 
point  for  a  solution  that  I  hope  we  can 
reach  in  the  months  ahead.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President, 
would  the  Senator  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  while  he 


suggests    the    absence    of    a    quorum? 
The  time  can  be  charged  to  my  time. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  be  delighted 

to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated,  at  least  by  implication.  I 
have  no  objection  as  manager  of  the 
bill  to  this  amendment.  I  understand 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Conunit- 
tee.  Senator  Packwood,  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

Howerer,  I  do  have  some  concerns 
about  the  impact  of  this  amendment 
on  conference.  By  including  this  rela- 
tively innocuous  provision,  the  Medi- 
care part  A  deductible  becomes  an 
issue  for  conference.  For  every  $10  we 
reduce  the  deductible,  we  increase 
Federal  outlays  by  $100  million  per 
year.  If  the  conference  should  reduce 
the  deductible  to  last  year's  level,  it 
would  cost  $1.1  billion  in  the  first 
year. 

Finance  has  no  room  for  these  addi- 
tional outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986  with- 
out offsetting  savings. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  will  not 
object,  I  feel  that  this  amendment  cre- 
ates a  dangerous  situation  in  which  to 
go  to  conference.  SubstAntial  new 
spending  could  be  included  In  the  bill, 
with  no  offsetting  savings. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  yield 

back  my  time.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  back 
his  remaining  time? 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Yes. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The     amendment     (No.     858)     was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


AMENDMENT  NO.  869 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  and  perfecting 
amendments) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  series  of  technical  and  perfect- 
ing amendments  which  have  been 
cleared  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
£13  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENictl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
859. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  places  in  the  bill,  do 
the  following: 

On  page  89.  line  15,  strike  out  "purpose" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "purposes". 

On  page  94.  line  13.  strike  out  "paragraph 
(1)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)". 

On  page  99.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

On  page  180,  line  5.  strike  out  "following" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "following". 

On  page  215.  line  18.  Insert  ")"  after  "(e)". 

On  page  284.  b<?ginning  with  line  22.  strike 
out  all  through  page  285.  line  7.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  If- 

(A)  a  document  or  ticket  for  transporta- 
tion of  a  passenger  Into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  Is  Issued  In  a  for- 
eign country,  and 

(B)  the  fee  charged  under  subsection 
(a)(6)  is  not  collected  at  the  time  such  docu- 
ment or  ticket  Is  Issued,  the  person  provid- 
ing transportation  to  such  passenger  shall 
collect  such  fee  at  the  time  such  passenger 
departs  from  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  provide  such  pas- 
senger a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  such 
fee. 

On  page  308.  line  19.  strike  out  "yeas"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "years". 

On  page  308,  line  20,  strike  out  "of"  and 
Insert  In  ".leu  thereof  "to". 

On  page  308.  line  21.  strike  out  "Hue"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "lieu". 

On  page  308.  line  21,  strike  out  "plans" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "plan". 

On  page  309.  line  6.  Insert  a  comma  after 
"plan". 

Oi.  page  310.  line  13.  strike  out  "Except" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Exception". 

On  page  311.  line  3.  strike  out  "(II))"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  312.  line  15.  Insert  "for  any  group 
health  plan  maintained  by  an  employer" 
after  "employer". 

On  page  312,  line  18,  strike  out  "(B). 
Except"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)  Ex- 
ception". 

On  page  316.  line  21.  strike  out  "and"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "any". 

On  page  320.  line  2,  strike  out  "amend- 
ment" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "amend- 
ments". 

On  page  321,  line  15.  strike  out  "subsec- 
tioin"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion". 

On  page  322.  line  16.  strike  out  the  second 
comma. 

On  page  323.  line  2.  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "an". 

On  page  323.  line  8.  strike  out  "section" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

On  page  329.  line  9.  strike  out  "tax"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "taxes". 

On  page  334.  line  U.  strike  out  the  colon 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 


On  page  335,  line  25.  strike  out  "Set- 
pember"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber". 

On  page  336.  line  10,  strike  out  "be"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "by". 

On  page  342,  line  24,  strike  out  "If"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "If". 

On  page  343.  line  10,  strike  out  "It  is"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "If  It". 

On  page  343.  line  14.  strike  out  "manufac- 
tures" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "manufac- 
turers". 

On  page  343,  line  14,  strike  out  "follow" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "follows". 

On  page  344.  lines  2  and  3.  strike  out 
"manufacture"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"manufacturer". 

On  page  344,  line  15.  Insert  "the"  after 
"receiving". 

On  page  345,  line  18,  strike  out  "subpara- 
graph" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graphs". 

On  page  347.  line  4.  strike  out  "Upspent " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Unspent". 
On  page  349.  in  the  matter  after  line  8. 

strike  out  "transaction"  and  Insert  in  lieu 

thereof  "trsuisactions". 
On  page  352.  lines  13  and  17.  strike  out 

the  closing  quotation  marks. 
On  page  355.  in  the  matter  aftei   line  1. 

strike  out  "depository"  and  insert  In  lieu 

thereof  "depositary". 
On  page  357,  in  the  matter  afte:   line  6. 

strike  out  "Definltons"  and  Insert  in  lieu 

thereof  "Definitions '. 
On  page  362.  line  2.  strike  out  "Decembr" 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "December". 
On  page  367.  in  the  matter  after  line  25. 

add  at  the  end  thereof  a  period. 
On  page  368.  line   11.  strike  out  "Haza- 

dous"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Hazard- 
ous". 
On  page  368.  line   13.  strike  out  "refen- 

ence"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reference". 
On   page   368.   line    18.   strike   out   "Sub- 

chpater"  and  insert  In  lieu   thereof  "Sub- 
chapter". 
On   page   368.   line   20.  strik»  out   "sub- 

chpater"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
chapters". 
On  page  369,  line  11.  strike  out  "Llabllty" 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Liability". 
On  page  372.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out 

"October  1,  1985"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

"November  15,  1985". 
On  page  374.  line  6.  strike  out  "or"  and 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "of". 
On  page  380.  line  8.  strike  out  "growers" 

and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "producers". 
On  page  381,  line  8.  strike  out  "if"  and 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Is". 
On  page  386,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
(2)  by  Inserting  ",  except  In  the  case  of 

Burley  tobacco,"  after  ■Provided,  That"  In 

the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (e). 
On  page  386.  line   18.  strike  out  "Year" 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "year". 
On  page  387.  line  10,  strike  out  "manfac 

turer"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "manufac 

turer". 
On  page  394,   line   20.  strike  out  "flue 

cured"   and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof   "Flue 

cured". 
On  page  395,  line  12,  strike  out  "assocl-' 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "assocta-". 
On  page  401.  line  23.  strike  out  "to"  and 

Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the". 
On  page  407,  line  3.  strike  out  "stock  of 

the  Corporation"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

"stocks  of  the  Corporation  of". 

On  page  412.  line  12.  strike  out  "Subsec- 
tion" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Subsec- 
tions". 
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On  page  415.  line  17.  strike  out  "relating" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(relating". 

On  page  422.  Une  17,  strike  out  the  single 
quotation  marks  and  ir.5ert  in  lieu  thereof 
double  quotation  marks. 

On  page  428.  line  24.  strike  out  "Payroll" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Taxes". 

On  page  430.  line  13,  strike  out  "period" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "period)". 

On  page  478,  line  24.  strike  out  "  the 
Act'  "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Act'  ". 

On  page  517.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
Insert  the  following: 

Part  H— Graduate  Medical  Education 

amendment  to  the  public  health  service 

ACT 

On  page  519,  line  22.  strike  out  "relevent" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "relevant". 

On  page  536.  line  8.  strike  out  "99"  and 
insert  in  heu  thereof  "991". 

On  page  536.  line  11.  strike  out  "if:"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "If—". 

On  page  536.  line  20.  insert  "of  1954"  after 
"Code". 

On  page  536.  line  21.  strike  out  "termln- 
tlon"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "termina- 
tion". 

On  page  536,  line  23.  insert  "of  1954"  after 
"Code". 

On  page  537.  line  5.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Act)". 

On  page  537.  line  17.  strike  out  "organza- 
tlon"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "organiza- 
tion". 

On  page  538.  line  9.  strike  out  "notlfly" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "notify". 

On  page  543.  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out 
"section  4041(c)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)". 

On  page  544.  line  18.  strike  out  "within" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(within". 

On  page  544.  line  19.  strike  out  "4042)'  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "4042)". 

On  page  552.  strike  out  lines  1  through  5 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
4041(e)  (as  redesignated  by  section  991(a)(2) 
of  this  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  section":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "in  a  standard  termlra- 
tlon"  after  "terminated". 

On  page  554,  strike  out  "trhe"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "the". 

On  page  555.  line  9,  Insert  a  period  after 
"4062". 

On  page  562,  line  6.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  563,  line  4,  strike  out  ".". "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ".";  and  ". 

On  page  563.  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
the  following: 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  section  4065  (as 
added  by  clause  (2))  the  following: 

"Part  2— Aoministj^tion  and 

ENrORCEMENT". 

On  page  563,  line  9.  strike  out  "Act"  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Act)". 

On  page  563,  line  17,  strike  out  "termlna- 
tloln "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "termina- 
tion". 

On  page  563.  line  18.  strike  out  "plana" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "plan". 

On  page  563.  line  19.  strike  out  "contribu- 
tion" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "contribut- 
ing". 

On  page  563.  line  21.  strike  out  "contribu- 
tion" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "contribut- 
ing". 

On  page  563,  line  25,  strike  out  "of  the" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the". 


On  page  564,  line  10.  strike  out  "996(c)(i) " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "996(0(1)". 

On  page  564,  line  13.  strike  out  "eftect" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  "ettect". 

On  page  566,  line  9.  strike  out  "1306(a)(2)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1306(a)(2))". 

On  page  567.  line  24.  Insert  "by"  after 
"(il>". 

On  page  569,  strike  out  lines  18  and  19  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  4041(c)": 
and 

On  page  570,  line  22.  strike  out  "(a)-(aa), " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a),  (aa)". 

On  page  572.  line  2.  Insert  a  comma  after 
"(b)". 

On  page  572,  line  9.  strike  out 
"(C)(2)(A)(i)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•(c)(2)(A)(i)". 

On  page  572.  line  20.  insert  a  comma  after 
"(d)". 

On  page  574.  line  15.  strike  out  "(a)(1)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  575.  line  11.  strike  out  "-(and)". 

On  page  576.  strike  out  line  12  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "but  it  does 
not  include  mineral,  oil.  and  gas  royalty  in- 
terests.". 

On  page  579.  line  1.  strike  out  "(I)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  "(1)". 

On  page  579.  strike  out  line  4  and  insert  In 
lieu  tnereof  the  following; 

States,  and 

(11)  any  lien  imposed  under  this  section". 

On  page  579.  line  8,  strike  out  "109(cMl)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "996(c)(1)". 

On  page  579,  between  14  and  15.  Insert  a 
period  after  "413A". 

On  page  580,  before  line  1.  strike  out  "of" 
in  the  item  relating  to  section  4072  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to". 

On  page  580,  before  line  1,  strike  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4075  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  4075.  Effect  of  corporate  reorganiza- 
tion.". 

On  page  605,  line  3,  st.-ike  out  "the"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this". 

On  page  609.  line  3,  strike  out  "of"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "or". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve these  amendments  are  self-ex- 
planatory. When  a  bill  as  large  and  de- 
tailed as  this  one  is  prepared,  there 
are  technical  errors.  This  amendment 
corrects  the  technical  errors  in  this 

bill. 

I  yield  back  any  time  remaining  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The     amendment     (No.     859)     was 

agreed  to.  .  ^     .     t 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 

Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  860 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Doren- 
berger]  for  himself,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Prox- 
mire,  and  Mr.  Riegle.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  860. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  512.  line  1,  strike  out 
through  page  517,  line  13. 

On  page  164.  after  line  25.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

SEC  7nA.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  MEDICARE  HOSPI- 
TALS IN  EMERGENCY  CASES 

(a)  Requirement  or  Medicare  Hospital 
Provider  Agreements —Section  1866(a)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital,  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  1867  to  the 
extent  applicable.". 

(b)  Requirements. -Title  XVIII   of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
1866  the  following  new  section: 
"examination  and  treatment  for  emergen- 
cy   medical   conditions    and    women    in 
active  labor 

"Sec.  1867.  (a)  Medical  Screening  Require- 
ment.—In  the  case  of  any  hospital  which 
has  a  hospital  emergency  department.  If 
any  individual  (whether  or  not  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  title)  comes  to  the  emer- 
gency department  and  a  request  is  made  or. 
the  Individual's  behalf  for  examination  or 
treatment  for  a  medical  condition,  the  hos- 
pital must  provide  for  an  appropriate  medi- 
cal screening  examination  within  the  capa- 
bility of  such  hospital  s  emergency  depart- 
ment to  determine  whether  or  not  an  emer- 
gency medical  condition  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (e)(1))  exists  or  to  deter- 
mine If  the  Individual  is  In  active  labor 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (e)(2)). 
The  requlremenU  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  the  provision  of  a  medical 
screening  examination  would  delay  or  other- 
wise be  contrary  to  the  prompt  treatment  of 
the  individual's  medical  condition. 

••(b)  Necessary  Stabilizing  Treatment 
FOR  Emergency  Medical  Condit.ons  and 
Active  Labor.— If  any  individual  (whether 
or  not  eligible  for  benefit.-,  under  this  title) 
comes  to  the  hospital  and  the  Individual  is 
determined  (through  the  screening  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  or  otherwise)  to 
have  an  emergency  medical  condition  or  to 
be  in  active  labor,  the  hospital  must  provide 
either—  ,, 

•■(1)  within  the  staff  and  facilities  avail- 
able at  such  hosplUl.  for  such  further  medi- 


cal examination  and  such  treatment  as  may 
be  required  to  stabilize  the  medical  condi- 
tion or  to  provide  for  treatment  of  the 
labor,  unless  the  examination  or  treatment 
is  refused;  or 

••(2)  for  transfer  of  the  patient  to  another 
medical  facility  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c).  unless  the  transfer  is  refused. 

•'(c)  Restricting  Transfers  Until  Pa- 
tient Stabilized.— 

••(1)  General  rule— If  a  patient  at  a  hos- 
pital has  an  emergency  medical  condition 
which  has  not  been  subilized  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (e)(3)(B))  or  Is  in 
active  labor,  the  hospital  may  not  transfer 
the  patient  unless— 

"(A)(1)  the  patient  (or  a  member  of  the 
patient's  family  If  the  patient  Is  an  uneman- 
cipaled  minor  or  is  unable  to  communicate) 
requests  that  a  transfer  t>e  effected;  or 

"(11)  there  has  been  a  determination  by  a 
physician  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1861(r)(l)).  or  by  other  qualified  medical 
personnel  when  a  physician  is  not  available 
In  the  emergency  department,  that,  based 
upon  the  reasonable  risks  and  benefits  tc 
the  patient,  and  based  upon  the  Information 
available  at  the  time,  the  benefits  obtained 
from  the  provision  of  appropriate  medical 
treatment  at  another  medical  facility. 
taking  into  account  the  potential  risks  to 
the  Individual's  medical  conditions  involved 
In  the  transfer,  outweigh  the  potential  ben- 
efits to  the  individual's  medical  condition 
from  not  effecting  the  transfer:  and 

•■(B)  the  transfer  is  an  appropriate  trans- 
fer (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (2))  to 
that  facility. 

••(2)  Appropriate  transfer —An  appropri- 
ate transfer  to  a  medical  facility  is  a  trans- 
fer- 
•■(A)  in  which  the  receiving  facility— 
"(1)  has  available  space  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  the  treatment  of  the  patient: 

"(11)  has  agreed  to  accept  transfer  of  the 
patient  and  to  provide  appropriate  medical 
treatment;  and 

••(111)  U  being  provided  appropriate  medi- 
cal records  (or  cot)ies  thereof)  of  the  exami- 
nation and  treatment  fumUhed  at  the 
transferring  facility,  or.  If  the  patient's  med- 
ical condition  Is  sufficiently  serious  to  re- 
quire an  Immediate  transfer,  is  notified  of 
the  transfer  as  soon  as  practicable  under 
the  circumstances; 

"(B)  in  which  the  transfer  is  effected 
through  qualified  personnel  and  transporta- 
tion equipment,  as  required,  including  the 
use  of  necessary  and  medically  appropriate 
life  support  measures  during  the  transfer, 

and 

••(C)  which  meets  such  other  requirements 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  nece8sar>-  In  the 
Interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of  patients 
transferred. 

••(d)  Enforcement.— If  a  hospital  knowing- 
ly and  wUlfuUy.  or  negligently,  falls  to  meet 
the  requlremenU  of  this  section,  such  hospi- 
tal shall  be  subject  to— 

••(1)  termination  of  its  provider  agreement 
under  this  title  in  accordance  with  section 
1866(b);  or 

■•(2)  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  sus- 
pension of  such  agreement  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the 
provider  and  to  the  public. 

•'(e)  Definitions— For  purposes  of  this 

section: 

•'(1)  The  term  emergency  medical  condi- 
tion' means  a  medical  condition  maiUfesting 
Itself  by  acute  symptoms  of  sufficient  sever- 
ity (Including  severe  pain)  such  that  the  ab- 
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impairment  to  bodily  ftinc- 
dysfunctlon   of  any   bodily 


sence  of  immediate  medical  attention  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in— 

"<A)  placing  the  patients  health  In  seri- 
ous Jeopardy: 
"(B)  serious 
tions:  or 

"(C)   serious 
organ  or  part. 

"(2)  The  term  'active  labor'  means  labor  at 
a  time  at  which— 

"(A)  delivery  Is  imminent;  or 
"(B)   there   Is   Inadequate   time  to  effect 
safe  transfer  to  another  hospital  prior  to  de- 
livery. 

"(3)(A)  The  term  to  stabilize'  means,  with 
respect  to  an  emergency  medical  condition, 
to  provide  such  medical  treatment  of  the 
condition  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
under  the  circumstances  and  within  the  ca- 
pability of  the  hospital- 

"(i)  so  that  the  transfer  of  the  individual 
will  not.  within  reasonable  medical  probabil- 
ity, result  In  substantial  risk  of  the  death  or 
serious  impairment  of  the  Individual  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  trsuisfer:  or 

"(II)  In  order  to  determine  that  the  bene- 
fits obtained  from  the  provision  of  appropri- 
ate medical  treatment  at  another  medical 
facility,  taking  Into  account  the  potential 
rislis  to  the  Individual's  medical  condition 
involved  in  the  transfer,  outweigh  the  po- 
tential benefiU  to  the  Individual's  medical 
condition  from  not  effecting  the  transfer. 

"(B)  The  term  stabilized'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  emergency  medical  condition, 
that  such  medical  treatment  of  the  condi- 
tion has  been  provided  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  under  the  circumstances  and 
within  the  capability  of  the  hospital— 

"(1)  so  that  the  transfer  of  the  individual 
win  not,  within  reasonable  medical  probabil- 
ity, result  In  substantial  risk  of  the  death  or 
serious  Impairment  of  the  individual  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  transfer:  or 

"(11)  In  order  to  determine  that  the  bene- 
fits obtained  from  the  provision  of  appropri- 
ate medical  treatment  at  another  medical 
facility,  taking  Into  account  the  potential 
risks  to  the  Individual's  medical  condition 
Involved  In  the  transfer,  outweigh  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  the  Individual's  medical 
condition  from  not  effecting  the  tramsfer. 

"(4)  The  term  transfer'  means  the  move- 
ment (Including  the  discharge)  of  a  patient 
ouUlde  a  hospital's  facilities  at  the  direction 
of  any  person  employed  by.  or  affiliated  or 
associated  directly  or  Indirectly  with,  the 
hospital,  but  does  not  Include  such  a  move- 
ment of  a  patient  who  has  been  declared 
dead  or  leaves  the  facility  without  the  per- 
mission of  any  such  person, 

"(f)  Preimption  — The  provisions  of  this 
section  do  not  preempt  any  State  or  local 
law  requirement  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  requirement  directly  conflicU  with  a  re 
qulrement  of  this  section. ". 

"(c)  ErrECTivE  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  April  1.  1986. 

"(d)  GAO  Study— (1)  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  hospitals  which  transfer  pa- 
tients without  providing  necessary  emergen- 
cy medical  treatment.  The  study  shall  In- 
clude— 

(A)  a  survey  and  assessment  of  the  extent 
of  the  problems: 

(B)  a  survey  of  the  available  remedies  to 
such  problems.  Including  State  law  and  li- 
censing requirements  and  the  use  of  profes- 
sional standard  setting  organizations,  and 
an  assessment  of  the  frequency  and  effec- 
tiveness with  which  such  remedies  are  uti- 
lized: 


(C)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  remedy  provided  under  section  1867  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

(D)  recommendations  for  changes  In  Fed 
eral  law.  Including  changes  In  section  1867 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the  possible 
use  of  Incentives  under  title  XIX  of  such 
Act  to  encourage  States  to  establish  similar 
remedies. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Congress 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

(e)  Regulatiows,— The  Secretary  of 
Headth  and  Human  Services  shall  promul- 
gate final  regulations  for  Implementing  sec- 
tion 1867  of  the  Social  Security  Act  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the 
methods  to  be  used  for  monitoring  and  en- 
forcing compliance  with  such  section. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  require 
hospitals  serving  Medicare  patients  to 
provide  emergency  services  to  Individ- 
uals with  life-threatening  or  potential- 
ly crippling  conditions  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  pay. 

The  measure  was  developed  by 
myself  and  the  Senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy]  and  Utah 
[Mr,  Hatch]  as  an  alternative  to  a  pro- 
vision now  in  the  reconciliation  pack- 
age before  this  body. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
and  their  staffs  for  working  to  perfect 
and  refine  the  original  provision  and 
compromising  in  this  agreed  upon 
amendment. 

The  amendment  addresses  an  issue 
which  has  gained  much  public  atten- 
tion over  the  last  year.  The  CBS  news 
show  "60  Minutes"  ran  a  segment  ex- 
posing the  inappropriate  transfer  of  a 
number  of  seriously  ill  patients  from 
the  emergency  rooms  of  private  hospi- 
tals to  public  hospitals. 

Just  last  June,  the  Washington  Post 
chronicled  a  Dallas  case  of  a  badly 
burned  laborer  who  was  turned  away 
from  a  number  of  hospitals  before  he 
could  get  the  treatment  he  badly 
needed. 

I  hope  we  have  agreement  on  this 
point:  the  practice  of  rejecting  Indi- 
gent patients  in  life  threatening  situa- 
tions for  economic  reasons  alone  is  un- 
conscionable. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  know  how  perva- 
sive this  practice  of  dumping  the  sick 
and  indigent  from  emergency  rooms 
actually  is.  The  evidence  I  have  seen 
so  far  is  primarily  anecdotal. 

However,  there  are  indications  that 
this  practice  could  escalate.  And.  in 
fact,  we  are  seeing  change  in  the 
health-care  marketplace  which  may 
even  encourage  this  practice. 

This  change  of  which  I  am  an  advo- 
cate, as  my  colleagues  know,  is  the 
movement  toward  price  competition  in 
the  health-care  marketplace.  This 
competitive  approach  will  bring  about 
higher  quality,  cost-effective  health 
care. 

But,  it  will  also  make  it  difficult  for 
hospitals  to  continue  their  tradition  of 
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subsidizing  services  for  those  who 
cannot  pay,  from  the  charges  on  those 
who  can. 

In  this  environment  the  responsibile 
hospital  manager  of  a  private  nonprof- 
it or  investor-owned  institution  will 
not  be  able  to  treat  many  patients  who 
lack  health  plaris  or  insurance  cover- 
age. 

All  Americans,  rich  or  poor,  deserve 
access  to  quality  health  care.  This 
question  of  access  should  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  at  the  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  levels.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  expect  hospitals  to  he 
this  Nation's  national  health  service. 

At  the  same  time  while  we  in  the 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
are  Bioplng  for  areas  to  get  quality 
health  care  to  the  uninsured  Ameri- 
cans, we  cannot  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  those  Americans  who  lack  the 
resources  be  shunted  away  from  imme- 
diate and  appropriate  emergency  care 
whenever  and  wherever  it  is  needed. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
send  a  clear  signal  to  the  hospital  com- 
munity, public  and  private  alike,  that 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  wealth  or 
status,  should  know  that  a  hospital 
will  provide  what  services  it  can  when 
they  are  truly  In  physical  distress. 

This  amendment  does  not  prevent 
hospitals  from  making  appropriate 
and  safe  transfers  of  patients  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  It  does,  however,  make 
it  clear  that  the  Medicare  Program 
will  not  do  business  with  any  institu- 
tion which  willfully  and  knowingly,  or 
through  negligence,  turns  Its  back  on 
an  emergency  medical  situation. 

The  amendment  is  not  a  cure-all.  it 
Is  a  modest  policy  to  address  a  prob- 
lem which  only  recently  began  to 
emerge.  We  need  to  learn  more  about 
the  problem  and  to  see  what  further 
steps,  if  any.  are  necessary.  The 
amendment  calls  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  thoroughly  review 
the  Issue.  This  study  should  give  Con- 
gress sufficient  information  to  objec- 
tively assess  this  problem. 

Whatever  additional  steps  GAO  rec- 
ommends, whether  further  Medicare 
action  or  refinements  in  Medicaid,  the 
aim  of  the  Congress  should  be  to  en- 
courage States  to  take  definite  action 
to  guard  against  "dumping"  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr,  President,  in  conclusion.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Fi- 
nance and  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committees  who  put  their  ef- 
forts into  formulating  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  worthy  step  which  I  ask 
my  fellow  Senators  to  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senators  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy].  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole].  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus].  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz],  and  Wisconsin 
[Mr,  Phoxmire]  be  listed  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  good  friend.  Senator  Ddren- 
BERGER.  in  support  of  this  emergency 
medical  care  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment has  grown  out  of  a  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced last  month.  It  addresses  a 
crucial  aspect  of  our  health  delivery 
system— the  availability  of  hospital 
emergency  services.  Though  the 
amendment  before  us  represents  a 
compromise,  it  remains  a  worthwhile 
and  necessary  addition  to  Federal  law, 
Mr,  President,  over  the  last  few 
years,  disturbing  reports  have  surfaced 
about  individuals  who  have  been 
denied  emergency  services  at  hospitals 
in  many  locations  around  the  country. 
They  have  been  denied  services  be- 
cause they  lacked  health  insurance  or 
funds  to  pay  cash  at  the  door.  In  some 
cases,  racial  discrimination  may  have 
been  Involved, 

These  patients  have  been  denied  the 
care  they  need.  Some  have  been  sent 
to  another  hospital— usually  a  public 
hospital.  This  practice  Is  often  called 
patient  dumping.  Public  hospitals 
have  reported  to  us  a  400-percent  rise 
in  the  number  of  patients  who  have 
been  sent  to  their  emergency  rooms 
after  visiting  another  hospital.  Re- 
ports of  a  dramatic  rise  in  dumping 
have  come  from  D,C.  General  Hospital 
here  in  Washington.  They  have  come 
from  Parkland  Hospital  in  Dallas. 
They  have  come  from  Cook  County 
Hospital  in  Chicago,  and,  they  have 
come  from  other  hospitals  in  Califor- 
nia and  around  the  country, 

Mr,  President,  studies  done  by  physi- 
cians have  docimiented  the  danger  of 
this  inexcusable  practice;  death  and 
disability  have  clearly  been  the  result. 
In  one  hospital  in  California,  458  pa- 
tients were  transferred  from  one  emer- 
gency room  to  another  over  a  6-month 
period.  Thirty-three  of  those  patients 
had  their  lives  gravely  endangered  by 
the  transfer.  In  that  group,  there  were 
gunshot  wounds,  stabbing  victims,  and 
severe  head  injuries  from  motor  vehi- 
cle accidents. 

Some  States  have  laws  which  ensure 
that  no  emergency  patient  is  denied 
emergency  care  because  of  inability  to 
pay.  But.  28  States  have  no  such  law. 
Federal  legislation  in  this  area  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  several 
provisions.  First,  it  requires  that  every 
patient  who  presents  to  a  hospital 
emergency  room  must  be  given  a  medi- 
cal screening  examination.  This  is  not 
a  financial  screen  examination,  but  a 
medical  screening  examination. 

Second,  every  patient  who  has  a  bon- 
afide  emergency  must  receive  stabiliz- 
ing care.  Once  stabilized,  that  patient 
may  be  transferred,  but  only  if  space 
is  available  at  another  hospital. 

Third,  if  transfer  is  to  take  place, 
the  transfer  must  be  done  in  an  appro- 
priate manner— in  aui  emergency  vehi- 


cle with  the  proper  emergency  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  records. 

As  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  said 
in  an  editorial  on  this  subject  earlier 
this  year.  "What  are  hospitals  for?"— 
if  not  to  offer  health  care  in  an  emer- 
gency. This  amendment  is  a  common- 
sense  measure. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  even  in  the 
22  States  which  already  have  emergen- 
cy medical  care  statutes  on  the  books, 
enforcement  of  those  laws  has  been 
poor.  Many  of  the  abuses  have  oc- 
curred in  States  which  already  have 
laws  on  the  books. 

Meaningful  enforcement  is  essential. 
My  original  bill  contained  several  op- 
tions for  enforcement.  It  included  civil 
monetary  fines,  and  civil  causes  of 
action  agairist  the  offending  hospital 
in  addition  to  potential  loss  of  medi- 
care reimbursement. 

In  the  spirit  of  compromise,  I  have 
worked  with  my  respected  colleague. 
Senator  Ddrenberger,  to  bring  this 
measure  to  the  Senate  floor.  Our  com- 
promise retains  only  reimbursement 
penalties— either  through  complete 
withdrawal  of  Medicare  certification 
or  temporary  suspension  from  the 
Medicare  Program, 

This  penalty  may  work,  but  it  also 
represents  some  danger.  The  loss  of 
Medicare  funds  would  not  only  hurt 
the  hospital,  it  would  also  hurt  Medi- 
care patients.  The  Secretary  of  HHS 
may  be  reluctant  to  use  this  penalty. 
If  this  route  of  enforcement  is  going 
to  succeed,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  must  develop  pro- 
cedures for  surveillance  and  for  re- 
porting of  abuses.  Pressure  must  be 
put  on  offending  hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  the  envirorunent  of 
medical  practice  is  changing  dramati- 
cally. Hospitals  are  insecure  about 
their  futures.  They  are  more  reluctant 
than  before  to  offer  care  for  which 
they  may  not  be  compensated.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  more  people  who 
have  no  health  Insurance  and  cannot 
pay  for  health  care. 

These  Ur^er  problems  demand  solu- 
tions. But  we  must  not  wait  for  com- 
plete solutions,  li.  is  Imperltive  that  all 
emergencies  be  treated  appropriately 
today. 

We  cannot  allow  a  health  care 
system  as  advanced  as  ours  to  provide 
emergency  care  only  to  those  who  csm 
pay.  This  amendment  will  ensure  that 
hospitals  live  up  to  their  fundamental 
responsibilities  to  the  public. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  our  citi- 
zens stake  their  very  lives  on  the  avail- 
ability and  accessibility  of  emergency 
hospital  care.  We  must  put  an  end  to 
certain  unsafe  practices,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "patient  dumping",  where- 
by a  hospital,  for  purely  financial  rea- 
sons, refuses  to  initially  treat  or  stabi- 
lize an  individual  with  a  true  medical 
emergency.  The  amendment  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Minnesota  woidd  probiblt 
such  practices  and  would  provide  fW 
the  suspension  or  termination  of  a 
hospital's  Medicare  provider  agree- 
ment if  the  hospital  knowingly,  will- 
fully, or  negligently  failed  to  meet 
these  reasonable  and  humane  stand- 
ards. 

Under  the  provision  of  this  amend- 
ment, a  hospital  is  charged  only  with 
the  responsibility  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate first  response  to  a  medical  crisis. 
That  means  the  patient  must  be  evalu- 
ated and.  at  a  minimum,  provided  "with 
whatever  medical  support  services 
and/or  transfer  arrangements  that  are 
consistent  with  the  capability  of  the 
institution  and  the  well-being  of  the 
patient.  We  should  expect  nothing 
less. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Senators 
DuRENBERGER  and  KENNEDY  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  to  S.  1730, 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act,  addressing  the  crit- 
ical problem  of  hospital  emergency  de- 
partment dumping  of  the  medically 
uninsured. 

Recently,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  which  I  chair,  conducted  a  hear- 
ing on  the  severe  problems  of  the 
medically  uninsured  in  this  country. 
With  shrinking  resources  to  serve  the 
uninsured,  hospitals  are  becoming  less 
and  less  willing  to  open  their  doors  to 
people  who  have  no  medical  coverage. 
Thus,  a  lack  of  insurance  can  leave  a 
person  at  great  peril  of  being  barred 
from  access  to  urgently  needed  care. 

At  this  hearing,  testimony  from  Dr. 
Gordon  Schiff  revealed  that  Cook 
Coimty  Hospital  in  Chicago  receives 
over  500  patients  per  month  trans- 
ferred directly  from  other  emergency 
departments.  The  sole  reason  for 
transferring  these  patient-s  to  Cook 
County— a  public  facility— is  that  they 
have  no  health  insurance  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  private  medical  care. 

Often,  these  patients  are  so  sick  that 
they  require  immediate  hospitaliza- 
tion, yet  are  refused  admission  to  pri- 
vate institutions.  In  Cook  County  the 
number  of  transfers  has  increased  500 
percent  since  1979.  The  results  of  my 
committee's  investigation  demon- 
strates that  the  "dumping"  of  patients 
from  hospital  to  hospital  is  not  unique 
to  Cook  County  but  represents  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  regarding  the 
growing  and  complex  problems  of  the 
medically  uninsured. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered today  by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
DtmENBERGER  and  myself  takes  a 
major  step  toward  preventing  the 
"dumping"  of  emergency  patients. 
This  amendment  would  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  terminate  a  hospital  from  the 
Medicare  program  that  has  inappro- 
priately transferred  or  "dumped  "  a  pa- 
tient from  its  emergency  room. 
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Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now  for 
the  Senate  to  address  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation's  most  vulnerable 
citizens.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  taking  leadership 
on  this  critical  issue  and  am  pleased  to 
join  them  in  offering  this  amendment. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  antidumping  amendment. 

The  new  prospective  payment 
system  for  Medicare— better  known  as 
the  DRG  System— has  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  our  Nation's  hospitals. 
For  the  first  time,  hospital  administra- 
tors and  their  staffs  have  been  given 
incentives  for  good  management  and 
efficiency. 

But  as  we  all  know,  those  same  in- 
centives for  more  efficient  patient  care 
management  can  all  too  easily  become 
Incentives  for  underservice.  a  refusal 
to  provide  service  and  a  drop  in  the 
quality  of  care  provided. 

This  amendment  deals  with  one  of 
the  most  egregious  abuses:  The  refusal 
of  hospitals  with  emergency  rooms  to 
provide  emergency  treatment  for  criti- 
cally ill  patients  or  women  in  labor. 

Fortunately,  these  cases  have  been 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  and 
tend  to  occur  in  large  urban  areas  with 
major  publicly  supported  hospitals. 
But  in  the  last  few  years  as  we  phased 
In  the  new  DRG  payment  system  for 
Medicare  and  competition  has  begun 
to  take  hold  in  the  hospital  industry, 
the  number  of  transfer  cases  reported 
by  public  hospitals  and  allegations  of 
service  denied  have  increased  enor- 
mously. 

That  trend  must  be  stopped  in  its 
tracks.  And  reversed.  In  my  view  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  a  hospital  with 
emergency  room  facilities  to  routinely 
refuse  to  provide  emergency  care  and 
send  an  ambulance  on  to  the  local 
public  hospital. 

I  think  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  hospital  administrators  and 
emergency  room  physicians  would 
agree.  And  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Wisconsin  Hospital  Association  op- 
poses such  dumping  practices  as  well. 

While  I  recognize  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  would  prefer  even  stronger 
sanctions  than  the  ones  contained  in 
this  proposal,  it  is  crucial  that  we  act 
promptly  to  establish  the  fundamental 
principle  that  this  behavior  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  Medicare.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  sanctions  outlined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  will  be  effective  in 
reversing  this  unconscionable  policy 
but,  if  not,  the  hospital  industry 
should  be  on  notice  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  stand  ready  to  re- 
visit this  issue  if  necessary  and  adopt 
tougher  sanctions. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  want 
to  make  in  connection  with  the  incen- 
tives for  underservice. 


It  has  become  increasingly  clear  in 
the  last  few  months  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  failed  in  its  responsi- 
bility to  educate  health  care  personnel 
and  Medicare  beneficiaries  regarding 
their  rights  under  the  new  DRG  pay- 
ment system. 

Par  too  many  beneficiaries  have 
been  falsely  informed  that  Medicare 
will  no  longer  pay  for  their  care  be- 
cause their  "DRG  is  up."  Or  Medicare 
is  forcing  the  physician  to  discharge 
them.  Or  that  they  can  only  receive 
Medicare-reimbursed  home  health 
services  if  they  use  the  hospitals  own 
service. 

Mr.  President,  these  statements  are 
simply  not  true.  In  some  cases  they 
represent  a  simple  misunderstanding 
by  health  care  personnel  of  how  the 
DRG  system  works.  In  other  cases,  it 
is  overenthusiastic  competition  by  hos- 
pital-based home  health  agencies.  And 
sometimes  it  is  a  physicians  desire  to 
avoid  acceptance  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  decision  to  discharge  a  pa- 
tient. 

But  continued  reports  of  this  nature 
are  disturbing.  And  reports  of  prema- 
ture discharges  are  even  more  alarm- 
ing. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  delay  any  further 
in  educating  both  health  care  person- 
nel and  Medicare  beneficiaries  regard- 
ing the  right  of  Medicare  patients  to 
treatment  and  that  is  why  I  have  in- 
troduced a  Medicare  patient  bill  of 
rights,  which  I  intend  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Medicare  Patient 
Protection  Act  when  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Medicare  patient  bill  of  rights 
would  assure  that  Medicare  benefici- 
aries receive  information  when  they 
need  it  most— during  their  hospitaliza- 
tion—and  will  prove  an  importamt 
safeguard  against  underservice  and 
premature  discharge. 

In  concert  with  the  provision  we  are 
adopting  today,  these  two  efforts  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  the 
right  of  Medicare  patients  to  the  bene- 
fits they  have  been  promised.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  on  this  important 
amendment  and  am  delighted  to  Join 
in  sponsoring  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  this  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee jurisdiction  and  the  various  co- 
sponsors,  clearly  this  is  something 
that  has  no  opposition  with  respect  to 
those  who  are  involved  in  this  notion 
of  Medicare  dumping.  On  my  side,  I 
have  no  objection  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  Florida.  I  will  yield  back  timt 
in  opposition  once  he  speaks. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  under 
stand  that  Senator  Kennedy,  a  co 
sponsor  on  our  side,  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Chamber  now.  and  he  would  liki 
to  be  here,  if  we  might  delay  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  It  is  all  right 
with  me. 

While  we  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  Senator,  unless  either  manager  ot 
the  bill  has  some  business.  I  have  a 
few  comments  to  make  relative  to  cer 
tain  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  know  that  the  managers  on  both 
sides  are  concerned  about  amendments 
such  as  this— perhaps  other  language 
that  has  appeared  on  a  reconciliation 
bill,  not  necessarily  intended  to  alter 
public  policy,  other  than  to  reduce  the 
manner  in  which  we  expend  funds  to 
the  furtherance  of  that  policy. 

I  5ay  to  the  managers  of  the  bill,  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  my  other  colleagues  that  it  Is  dif 
ficult.  and  has  been  increasingly  diffi- 
cult, to  participate  in  a  legislative 
process  that  is  so  dominated  by  the 
budget  considerations. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  I  have 
spoken  on  this  floor  about  the  fact 
that  if  it  is  the  mood  of  the  country  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  and  if  it 
really  is  the  mood  of  the  country  to 
live  within  our  means,  we  are  not 
going  to  make  it  by  cutting  money  out 
of  existing  programs  or  by  increasing 
taxes.  The  difference  between  our  ap- 
petite for  services  and  our  willingness 
to  pay  is  too  large. 

This  Senator,  together  with  others, 
has  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  trying 
to  find  other  ways  to  accomplish  that 
end— that  is,  by  the  more  efficient  uti- 
lization of  the  dollars  that  taxpayers 
of  this  country  will  commit  to  the 
services  of  others  and  to  their  own 
services. 

In  the  Chamber  at  the  present  time 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armea  Services,  who,  together  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee,  has  committed  a  lot  of 
time  and  resources  to  looking  at  the 
way  in  which  the  national  security 
policy  of  this  country  can  be  furthered 
in  a  different  way,  with  a  smaller  draw 
over  the  period  of  time  on  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  this  country. 

In  the  area  oi  health  care,  we  have 
done  much  the  same  thing.  We  have 
taken  a  look  at  the  system  that  deliv- 
ered services,  found  out  that  it  wastes 
too  much  money,  found  out  how  you 
can  change  that  system,  and  started  to 
put  that  change  into  effect. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not 
have  time  between  first  budget  resolu- 
tions and  their  conference  and  their 
adoption  and  reconciliation  and  its 
conference  and  its  adoption  and.  in 
the  future,  sequestration  under 
Gramm-Rudman  to  do  a  lot  of  the 


good  that  needs  to  be  done.  As  a 
result,  we  do  our  good  on  the  reconcili- 
ation and  on  the  budget  resolution. 

I  trust  that  the  managers  of  this  bill 
and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
budget  process  will  understand  that  is 
the  way  we  have  operated  in  the  past 
and  that  is  the  way  the  process  will 
force  us  to  operate  in  the  future. 

I  say  to  f  hem— and  I  say  particularly 
to  the  administration— that  if  deficit 
reduction  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
continuing  to  freeze  Medicare  pay- 
ments, they  have  another  think 
coming.  That  was  a  1-year  deal.  While 
people  may  say  we  are  only  saving 
money  at  the  expense  of  doctors  and 
hospitals,  the  reality  Is  that  every 
chink  taken  out  of  a  doctor  or  a  hospi- 
tal in  this  country  eventually,  if  it  is 
perpetuated,  will  come  out  of  the 
health  care  of  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

So  I  am  here  to  say  that  we  did  it 
once  in  this  kind  of  freeze  and  we  are 
not  going  to  do  it  again,  at  least  as 
long  as  I  am  around  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
.rom  Michigan  (Mr.  RiegleI  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  yield  back  the  time, 
and  we  can  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  previously,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  yield  back 
any  time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  8fi0)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California.  Senator  Wilson,  have  an 
amendment  which  they  desire  to  offer. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  86  1 

(Purpose:  To  delete  section  203  of  the  bill 
relating  to  a  delay  in  the  effective  date  of 
the  military  pay  raise  and  substituting  a 
program  for  collection  by  the  United 
States  of  medical  and  dental  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
certain  persons) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Wilson,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  861. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  89.  beginning  with  line  17.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  7  on  page  90  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
SEC.  203.  collection  BY  THE  fMTED  STATES  OF 
MEDICAL     AND     DENTAL    COSTS     IN- 
CURRED   ON     BEHALF    OF    CERTAIN 
PERSONS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  55  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

"9  1095.  Collection  from  third-party  payer*  of  rea- 
sonable medical  and  dental  care  co«U  incurred 
on  behalf  of  retirees  and  dependenU 
"(a)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  cov- 
ered by  section  1074(b).  1076(a),  or  1076(b) 
of  this  title,  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  right  to  collect  from  a  third-party  payer 
the  reasonable  costs  of  medical  and  dental 
care  incurred  by  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  such  person  through  a  facility  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  the  extent  that 
the  person  would  be  eligible  to  receive  reim- 
bursement or  indemnification  from  the 
third-party  payer  if  the  person  were  to 
incur  such  costs  on  the  person's  otm  behalf. 
If  the  insurance,  medical  ser\'ice.  or  health 
plan  of  that  payer  Includes  a  requirement 
for  a  deductible  or  copayment  by  the  benefi- 
ciary of  the  plan,  then  the  amount  that  the 
United  States  may  collect  from  the  third- 
party  payer  is  the  reasonable  cost  of  the 
care  provider"  less  the  appropriate  deducti- 
ble or  copayment  amount. 

"(2)  A  person  covered  by  section  1074(b). 
1976(a),  or  1076(b)  of  this  title  may  not  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  amount  to  the 
United  Stales  for  medical  and  dental  care 
by  reason  of  this  section. 

•■(b)  No  provision  of  any  insurance,  medi- 
cal service,  or  health  plan  contract  or  agree- 
ment having  the  effect  of  excluding  from 
coverage  or  limiting  payment  of  charges  for 
certain  care  solely  on  the  basis  that  such 
care  is  provided  through  a  facility  of  the 
uniformed  services  shall  operate  to  prevent 
collection  by  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section (a). 

••(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
subsection  (f).  records  of  the  facility  of  the 
uniformed  services  that  provided  medical  or 
dental  care  to  a  beneficiary  of  an  insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plan  of  a  third- 
party  payer  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection and  review  by  representatives  of 


the   payer   from   which   collection   by   the 
United  States  is  sought. 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  collection  may  not  be  made  under  this 
section  in  the  case  of  a  plan  administered 
under  title  XVIII  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.). 

••(e)(1)  The  United  States  may  Institute 
and  prosecute  legal  proceedings  against  a 
third-party  payer  to  enforce  a  right  of  the 
United  Stales  under  this  section. 

■•(2)  The  administering  Secretary  may 
compromise,  settle,  or  waive  a  claim  of  the 
United  States  under  this  section. 

••(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  administering  Secretar- 
ies, shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  for  computation  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  medical  and  dental  care. 
Computation  of  such  reasonable  cost  may 
be  based  on— 

■•(1)  per  diem  rates;  or 

••(2)  such  other  method  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. However,  such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that  In  no  event  may  the  reasonable 
cost  of  care  or  services  sought  to  be  recov- 
ered or  collected  from  a  third-parly  payer 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  prevailing 
rate  that  such  third  party  payer  can  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  It  would  pay  for  the  care  or  services 
provided  in  facilities  (other  than  facilities  of 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  UiUled 
States)  in  the  same  geographic  area. 

•■(g)  In  this  section,  third-party  payer' 
means  an  entity  that  provides  an  insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plan  by  contract 
or  agreement.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begliming 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Hem: 

"1095.  Collection  from  ihird-pan>  payer*  of  rea- 
sonable medical  and  denial  care  cosU  incurred 
on  b*half  of  retiree*  and  dependents." 

••(b)  ErrECTivE  Date.— Section  1095  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  health 
care  provided  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  (but  only  with  respect 
to  an  tnstirance,  medical  ser\'lce.  or  health 
plan  agreement  entered  Into,  amended,  or 
renewed  on  or  after  that  date.) 

(c)  Repeal  Provision— Section  1095  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)(1).  and  the  Item  in  the  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  55  of 
such  title  relating  to  section  1095.  as  added 
by  subsection  (a)(2),  are  repealed  effective 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  so  I  wish  to 
designate  someone  who  opposes  it.  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Senator  Dixon,  opposes 
it.  I  yield  my  time  to  him  under  the 
Budget  Act  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  3  percent  military  pay 
raise  that  the  DOD  conference  report 
has  authorized  to  take  effect  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985.  I  believe  that  the  pay 
raise  should  go  forward  and  take 
effect  on  schedule. 
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But  ais  it  now  stands,  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Bill  will  delay  that  pay  increase 
until  November  1.  1985  in  order  to  gen- 
erate a  savings  of  some  $146  million  in 
Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
This  savings  will  come  at  the  expense 
of  our  active  duty  personnel  and  their 
families.  It  is  a  bad  precedent,  and  it 
sends  the  wrong  signal. 

I  respect  and  support  the  reconcilia- 
tion process,  and  I  voted  for  the 
budget  resolution.  I  understand  the 
importance  of  each  committee  comply- 
ing with  its  reconciliation  target.  But  I 
oppose  doing  it  the  way  we  have  done 
it  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

I  am  taking  this  position  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  pay  raise  for  military  per- 
sonnel is  long  overdue.  It  is  needed  by 
the  military  recruiters  as  well  as  by 
the  people  already  in  the  military— 
and  it  is  well  deserved.  We  will  run  a 
significant  risk  of  injuring  our  mili- 
tary's efforts  to  maintain  high  quality 
men  and  women  in  our  services  and  we 
will  severely  damage  military  morale  if 
we  try  to  achieve  these  savings  on  the 
backs  of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form. 

Second.  I  think  that  there  is  a  better 
way  of  achieving  these  savings— by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
seek  reimbursement  from  private  in- 
surance companies  for  the  reasonable 
cost  of  medical  and  dental  care  provid- 
ed in  military  medical  facilities  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  also  covered  by  health 
insurance  plans— and  that  is  the  way 
that  I  have  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  first  explain  why  I  think 
that  it  is  impoitant  to  go  forward  as 
scheduled  with  the  3  percent  pay 
raise. 

During  my  years  of  service  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have 
made  a  point  of  traveling  to  military 
facilities  and  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  members  of  our  armed  forces  I 
have  had  a  special  interest  in  the  qual- 
ity of  their  lives— and  the  lives  of  their 
families— as  members  of  the  United 
States  military.  I  have  found  that  our 
people  in  uniform  are  grateful  for  the 
important  and  dramatic  improvement 
in  the  respect  and  admiration  that  our 
society  as  a  whole  shows  towards  our 
service  men  and  women— particularly 
when  compared  with  the  situation  20 
years  ago.  But  I  have  also  found  that 
our  active  duty  persoruiel  still  have 
the  feeling  that  much  of  their  sacri- 
fice and  hard  work  and  dedication  goes 
unappreciated  if  not  entirely  uiuio- 
ticed. 

To  cite  one  example,  just  last  July.  I 
met  and  sailed  for  a  few  hours  with 
the  crew  of  the  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine, the  U.S.S.  Mendel  Rivers.  I 
learned  that  these  sailors  are  away 
from  their  families  for  months  on  end 
and  that  they  live  for  weeks  at  a  time 
In  the  cramped  and  claustrophobic  cir- 


cumstances of  a  submarine  on  patrol.  I 
saw  first  hand  that  life  for  a  subma- 
riner is  tough  and  exacting.  But  I 
heard  no  complaints  from  them  about 
that.  In  fact,  what  I  heard  was  a  great 
sense  of  pride  in  what  they  were  able 
to  do  in  the  service  of  their  country 
and  in  their  contributions  to  the  effort 
to  protect  and  defend  the  United 
States  of  America. 

But  I  also  discovered  that  many  of 
these  crew  members— as  is  true  with 
many  other  military  men  and  women 
stationed  at  home  and  around  the 
world— have  the  sense  that  their  work 
and  their  sacrifice  and  rarely  recog- 
nized, understood  or  appreciated  by 
the  American  public  at  large.  These 
individuals  are  not  asking  for  brass 
bands  and  military  parades  every 
Sunday.  That  is  not  why  they  joined 
the  military.  But  they  do  want— every 
now  and  then— some  sign  that  the 
country  is  grateful  to  them  for  what 
they  do,  and  that  the  American  people 
understand  and  appreciate  the  sacri- 
fices involved  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

For  us  to  delay  this  much-needed 
and  much-deserved  pay  increase  would 
send  just  the  opposite  signal.  We 
would  be  saying  to  our  people  in  uni- 
form that,  when  it  comes  to  cost  sav- 
ings, the  Defense  contractors  go  un- 
touched, the  cost  overruns  go  on  and 
on  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  big- 
ticket  weapons  keep  getting  bought 
and  the  $600  toilet  seats  somehow  find 
their  way  into  the  Defense  budget- 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  people  in  the 
military— the  most  important  weapons 
systems  in  our  Nations  defense— they 
catch  it  in  the  neck  every  time. 

I  don't  think  that  we  want  to  send 
that  signal  to  our  military. 

But  there  is  more  at  stake  here  than 
just  the  morale  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  field.  I  have  heard  everybody 
tell  me— from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  to  the  commanders  in  the 
field— that  the  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  military  today  is  at  its 
very  highest.  Prom  every  objective 
measure,  we  now  have  some  of  the 
best  educated,  best  trained  and  most 
highly  qualified  military  personnel  in 
our  Nation's  history.  And  I  can  say 
that  from  my  firsthand  observations  I 
agree  with  that  assessment.  I  think  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

Military  pay  today  is  10.6  percent 
behind  pay  in  the  civilian  sector.  We 
did  achieve  pay  comparability  in  1982. 
but  the  last  four  pay  raises  have  been 
capped,  and  military  pay  is  now  as  far 
behind  as  it  has  ever  been.  The  effects 
of  these  pay  caps  are  beginning  to  be 
seen  in  our  recruiting  efforts— more 
specifically  in  the  Army's  failure  to 
meet  its  targets  for  the  Delayed  Entry 
Program.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult  to  get  new  recruits,  and  this  is 
a  clear  indication  of  serious  problems 
ahead.  In  the  past  we  have  seen  what 


happens  when  we  ignore  the  humai. 
resources  in  the  military.  By  now  W( 
should  have  learned  our  lesson. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  support 
this  amendment— not  only  because  it 
will  restore  the  pay  raise  to  the  mili 
tary  but  also  because  there  is  a  natu 
ral  and  much  more  desirable  way  of 
achieving  these  savings  that  will  do  no 
damage  either  to  the  military  or  to 
our  national  defense. 

Today,  many  individuals  entitled  to 
receive  health  care  in  military  medical 
facilities  are  also  covered  by  private 
health  insurance  policies.  For  exam 
pie.  after  completing  a  full  active  duty 
career,  many  service  members  seek  a 
second  career  and  find  another  job.  In 
their  new  employment,  these  Individ 
uals  frequently  are  covered  by  private- 
health  insurance  programs.  But  they 
are  also  entitled,  as  retirees,  to  contin 
ue  to  obtain  care  from  military  medi- 
cal facilities. 

As  the  system  operates  today,  de 
spite  the  fact  that  many  military  pa 
tients  have  their  own  private  insur 
ance  coverage,  military  medical  facili 
ties  do  not  seek  reimbursement  from 
those  insurance  carriers  for  the  cost  of 
the  care  that  is  provided  to  these  indi- 
viduals. It  is  nothing  less  than  a  wind 
fall  for  the  private  insurance  compa 
nies. 

This  amendment  would  simply  au 
thorlze  the  Secretary  of  Defense   to 
seek  reimbursement  from  the  private 
insurance    carriers    in    these    circum 
stances. 

In  a  report  entitled  "Options  for 
Change  in  Medical  Care."  issued  in 
March  1984.  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  found  that  there  were  signifl 
cant  savings  to  be  achieved  through 
implementation  of  this  system  of  relm 
bursement.  With  respect  to  military 
hospitals,  more  than  one-half  million 
patients  who  are  not  on  active  duty 
enter  military  hospitals  each  year. 
Roughly  16  percent  of  them  have  pri- 
vate health  insurance— 5  percent  of 
the  dependents  of  active  duty  person- 
nel are  covered  by  private  health  care 
programs,  and  fully  25  percent  of  all 
retirees,  their  dependents  and  survi- 
vors are  similarly  covered. 

With  respect  to  outpatient  visits, 
there  are  over  26  million  outpatient 
visits  to  military  clinics  by  nonactlve 
duty  beneficiaries  each  year.  Roughly 
20  percent  of  these  outpatient  users 
also  have  private  health  insurance  cov- 
erage. 

Based  on  these  figures,  the  CBO 
report  projected  savings  In  fiscal  year 
1985  of  $165  million  for  inpatient  care 
and  an  additional  $80  million  for  out- 
patient care  for  a  total  savings  of  $245 
million.  Those  savings  would  increase 
to  $215  million  for  inpatient  care  by 
fiscal  year  1989  and  $105  million  for 
outpatient  care.  The  total  projected  5- 
year  savings  would  be  $1.4  billion. 


This  idea  of  seeking  reimbursement 
from  third-party  payers  of  costs  for 
medical  care  provided  in  military  fa- 
cilities has  received  careful  and  exten- 
sive scrutiny— by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Each  of  these  committees  has  con- 
cluded that  such  a  system  of  reim- 
bursement is  fair  and  makes  sense,  and 
each  has  included  savings  based  on 
this  reimbursement  plan  as  part  of 
this  year's  reconciliation  bill. 

Moreover,  the  administration  also 
supports  this  proposal.  In  May  1984, 
both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
notified  Congress  that  they  strongly 
supported  enactment  of  this  reim- 
bursement proposal. 

There  has  been  some  reluctance 
among  some  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  enact 
this  proposal  this  year  because  some 
members  gave  assurances  to  the  insur- 
ance industry  that  the  committee 
would  not  go  forward  with  this  legisla- 
tion until  there  had  been  a  full  set  of 
hearings. 

For  that  reason,  my  amendment  is 
different  from  the  proposal  adopted 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  included  in  this  year's  recon- 
ciliation bill  in  the  House.  This 
amendment  will  put  in  place  a  reim- 
bursement program  for  2  years  only. 
This  amendment  contains  a  sunset 
provision  that  will  require  the  Con- 
gress to  revisit  this  issue  and  enact 
new  legislation  in  the  event  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  go  forward  with  this 
program  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  result  will  be  the  following  if 
this  amendment  is  accepted:  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  defer  the  military  pay 
raise  for  fiscal  year  1986  since  the 
Government  will  collect  the  same— or 
greater— savings  from  the  reimburse- 
ment program  for  that  year.  But  we 
will  not  have  made  a  final  legislative 
decision  on  the  desirability  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  will  be  able  to  watch  a  pilot 
program  in  operation— a  demonstra- 
tion project  actually  at  work— and  we 
will  be  able  to  evaluate  the  strengths 
of  that  program  in  full  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpow- 
er and  Personnel— before  the  Congress 
decides  whether  to  enact  this  system 
of  reimbursement  into  law  permanent- 
ly. 

There  is  another  important  differ- 
ence. At  the  suggestion  of  the  insur- 
ance Industry,  we  have  also  Included  a 
cap  on  the  liability  for  private  insur- 
ance companies  when  it  comes  to  reim- 
bursing the  Government.  In  no  event 
will  a  private  insurance  company  be 
required  to  reimburse  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  prevailing  rate  that  the 
private  insurance  companies  would 
pay  for  the  same  health  care  in  the 
same  geographic  area.  This  is  an  im- 
portant protection  for  the  insurance 
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industry  that  is 
House  version. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  too  much  reason  behind  the 
argument  that  we  should  not  meet  our 
reconciliation  target  by  taking  It  out 
of  the  military  pay  raise.  And  there  is 
too  much  reason  behind  the  idea  that 
the  Government  should  halt— at  least 
temporarily— the  windfall  that  is  now 
accruing  to  private  Insurance  compa- 
nies and  should  seek  reimbursement 
for  health  care  provided  by  the  mili- 
tary for  individuals  also  covered  by 
private  health  insurance  programs. 

Let  us  send  a  signal  of  support  and 
appreciation  to  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  our  Nation  In  uniform;  let 
us  lay  the  foundation  for  the  contin- 
ued recruitment  of  high  quality  people 
Into  our  military  services;  let  us  cast 
our  vote  to  end  the  unearned  profits 
now  accruing  to  private  insurance 
companies. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  this  amendment  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  California, 
Senator  Wilson,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Military  Manpower  Subcommit- 
tee and  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
the  personnel  issue. 

And  I  welcome  the  support  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  conunittee.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
who  has  Indicated  that  he  believes 
that  this  would  be  a  useful  and  helpful 
amendment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  floor  manag- 
ers will  accept  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
appropriate  time  1  want  to  be  heard 
briefly  against  the  amendment.  But  if 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  has  ju- 
risdiction, would  prefer  to  be  heard,  it 
is  satisfactory  with  me. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
speak  now  or  follow  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
California. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  I  re- 
luctantly oppose  this  amendment  as  a 
matter  of  record  and  hope  that  my 
warm  friend  from  Massachusetts  un- 
derstands my  personal  reluctance. 

Mr.  President,  Unfortunately,  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  do  this  because 
I  do  not  think  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  had  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  the 
Senate  to  closely  examine  all  of  the 
Implications  of  this  proposal  before  we 
act  on  it. 

The  idea  behind  Senator  Kennedys 
amendment  of  billing  private  insurers 
for  care  provided  to  their  policyhold- 
ers In  military  medical  facilities  is  not 
new.  The  Defense  Department  pro- 
posed this  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 


year  and  In  the  last  Congress  as  well. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  Grace  Commission  have  also  sug- 
gested this  idea  as  a  way  of  reducing 
the  costs  of  medicals  care  in  the  mili- 
tary health  care  system. 

The  idea  is  certainly  an  attractive 
one— why  should  not  private  insurance 
companies  pay  for  the  cost  of  medical 
care  that  their  policyholders  receive  in 
military  medical  facilities?  After  all, 
the  Insurance  companies  collect  premi- 
ums from  their  policyholders  who  re- 
ceive care  in  military  medical  facilities. 
If  the  Insurance  companies  are  going 
to  collect  these  premiums,  then  why 
should  not  they  pay  for  the  medical 
care  whether  it  is  In  a  private  hospital 
or  a  military  medical  facility? 

Well,  it  may  sound  simple,  but  there 
are  some  problems  with  this  concept. 

For  example,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  absolutely  no  idea  what  It 
really  costs  to  provides  care  in  one  of 
its  military  hospitals.  They  carmot  tell 
an  Insurance  company— and  DOD  will 
admit  this— what  the  cost  of  an  appen- 
dectomy Is  at  Walter  Reed  or  Bethes- 
da  or  any  other  military  medical  facili- 
ty. DOD  and  the  military  services  just 
do  not  have  a  cost-accounting  system 
to  determine  the  cost  of  medical  care 
at  a  specific  hospital.  The  best  they 
can  do  is  taJte  the  total  amount  they 
spend  on  medical  care  throughout  the 
Defense  Department,  divide  that  by 
the  total  number  of  inpatient  days, 
and  come  up  with  an  average  cost  per 
inpatient  day.  This  average  inpatient 
cost  does  not  distinguish  between 
someone  with  a  mild  case  of  pneumo- 
nia and  someone  in  the  coronary  in- 
tensive care  unit. 

Last  year  when  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment originally  requested  the  author- 
ity to  bill  private  insurors,  they  simply 
wanted  to  bill  private  insurors  on  the 
basis  of  an  average  daily  cost  of  inpa- 
tient care.  For  an  insurance  company 
whose  policyholder  spent  that  average 
day  In  the  coronary  intensive  care 
unit,  that  Is  a  good  deal.  But  the  insur- 
ance company  whose  policyholder  was 
just  recuperating  from  a  mild  case  of 
pneumonia  gets  a  pretty  raw  deal. 

There  are  other  problems  with  this 
proposal,  Mr.  President,  but  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  go  Into  them.  I  am 
sure  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
will  argue  that  he  has  overcome  all  of 
these  problems.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  to  my  colleagues  is  that  the 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Armed  Ser\'ices  Commit- 
tee—the subcommittee  of  jurisdic- 
tion—has not  held  any  hearings  on 
this  proposal  or  examined  this  propos- 
al carefuUy. 

Last  year,  the  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power and  Personnel  Subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  former  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Iowa,  Senator  Jepsen, 
made  a  public  commitment  that  the 
Manpower  and  Persormel  Subcommit- 
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tee  would  hold  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal and  carefully  examine  it  before 
we  acted  on  it.  I  joined  him  in  that 
commitment  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  subconunittee  at  that  time. 
That  hearing  has  not  been  held,  and 
this  Senator  is  not  going  back  on  his 
word. 

The  Manpower  and  Personnel  Sub- 
committee has  held  three  excellent 
oversight  hearings  on  military  health 
care  this  fall.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  that  subcommittee.  Sena- 
tor Wilson  and  Senator  Glenn,  iniend 
to  hold  a  fourth  hearing  to  examine  a 
number  of  legislative  proposals  in  the 
area  of  military  medical  care,  includ- 
ing this  proposal  in  Senator  Kenne- 
dy's amendment. 

It  is  very  possible.  Mr.  President, 
that  after  this  hearing,  after  hearing 
from  all  of  the  parties  interested  in 
this  proposal,  that  this  Senator  will 
support  the  concept  of  billing  private 
insurance  companies  for  the  reasona- 
ble cost  of  care  provided  to  their  pol- 
icyholders in  military  medical  facili- 
ties. 

But  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  up  my  mind  on  this  question 
until  the  Armed  Services  Committee— 
the  committee  of  Juridiction— has 
given  this  proposal  the  careful  exami- 
nation that  it  requires.  That  careful 
examination  has  not  occurred  yet.  and 
I  therefore  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  this 
has  been  pretty  generally  agreed  to  on 
both  sides  by  a  number  of  Members, 
including  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  others.  I  have  no  reason  to  try 
to  work  my  will  against  theirs;  particu- 
larly, I  do  not  think  that  I  could.  But  I 
do  want  the  record  to  show  my  feel- 
ings. Senator  Jepsen  Is  not  here  any 
more.  I  believe  he  would  want  that  to 
be  the  case  as  well,  because  I  believe 
him  to  be  an  honorable  man  and 
would  want  to  keep  his  word.  This 
Senator  wants  to  keep  his. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  will 
vote  no  on  this  amendment.  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  for  a  roUcall.  Clearly,  eve- 
ryone on  the  floor  here  that  is  in- 
volved is  prepared  to  do  this.  Appar- 
ently the  commitments  have  been 
made  by  everyone  and  they  are  going 
to  do  it.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  it  being  done,  but  I  do  want  the 
record  to  show  that  I  support  what 
was  done  in  the  committee  in  reconcil- 
iation which  was  to  defer  from  Octo- 
ber the  1st  to  November  1st  the  mili- 
tary pay  Increase  to  keep  our  word 
with  the  insurance  industry  in  this 
country.  I  am  going  to  vote  no  to  keep 
my  word  with  the  insurance  industy. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  it  is  being  done  this  way.  I 
do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  suiyone.  It  is 
nobody's  fault.  Obviously,  nobody 
pressed  for  hearings  and  my  distin- 


guished friend  from  California  was  not 
asked  to  have  hearings. 

I  am  told,  incidentally,  that  the 
House  has  adopted  in  their  reconcilia- 
tion a  permanent  charging  of  the  hos- 
pitals for  services  rendered  to  policy- 
holders, in  hospitals  on  military  instal- 
lations. I  understand  what  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  and  others  are 
doing  here  Is  only  a  2-year  pilot  pro- 
gram. I  have  no  problem  with  the  con- 
cept. 

My  problem  with  the  whole  thing  is 
the  fact  that  we  had  indicated  there 
would  be  hearings  and  there  have 
been  no  hearings.  I  think,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that,  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  my  good  friend  from  Illi- 
nois. He  raises  a  point  upon  which  he 
is  understandably  sensitive  or.  more 
accurately,  he  is  expressing  a  sensitivi- 
ty to  keeping,  as  he  put  it,  his  word 
and  the  word  of  the  subcommittee. 

It  is  apparently  true  that  my  prede- 
cessor. Senator  Jepsen,  who  served  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  before 
I  was  a  member  of  it,  made  a  represen- 
tation to  the  insurance  industry  that 
before  proceeding  with  legislation  of 
the  kind  that  is  pending  he  would  hold 
hearings  and  allow  them  to  be  heard.  I 
think  it  fair  that  they  be  heard. 

There  is  no  intent  on  my  part,  nor 
do  I  think  there  is  any  intent  on  the 
part  of  Senator  Kennedy,  to  preclude 
any  such  investigation  or  discussion. 

But  the  fact  is.  Mr.  President, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  that  we  are 
at  this  point  compelled  to  make  some 
difficult  choices  because  of  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  And  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  in  offering 
this  measure  has  stated  the  reason  for 
that.  We  were  compelled  to  make  rec- 
onciliation as  it  related  to  the  man- 
power costs  of  the  deferise  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  we  were  faced  with  un- 
pleasant choices. 

I  do  not  think  anything  needs  to  be 
added  to  his  comments  about  why  we 
f'-lt  it  Important  to  try,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, to  accelerate  the  pay  raise  that 
we  feel  is  Justly  deserved  by  the  men 
and  women  of  our  armed  services.  The 
question  then  arose:  If  we  are  to  do 
that,  how  are  we  to  do  that?  It  is  true 
that  questions  exist  with  respect  to 
the  solution  that  he  is  posing  here. 
But  I  would  say  that  others  have  ex- 
amined it.  It  is  not  an  entirely  new 
concept.  Indeed,  it  has  been  extensive- 
ly reviewed  by  the  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, as  he  pointed  out.  It  Is  a  recom- 
mendation not  only  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  but  also  of  the 
Grace  Commission. 

While  I  agree  that  there  are  ques- 
tions that  deserve  our  attention,  and 
will  represent  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  I  am  more  than  willing  at  a 
hearing  very  soon  to  explore  those 
questions  fully,  at  this  point  I  would 


say  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
choice  Imposed  upon  us  by  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  I  think  the  2year 
pilot  program  that  is  proposed  is  a 
very  good  beginning,  because  it  is 
going  to  compel  a  discipline  of  the 
kind  that  would  not  otherwise  be  vis- 
ited upon  either  the  military  health 
care  system  or  the  insurance  industry. 
Both  are  going  to  have  to  determine 
the  costs  to  them  of  implementing 
this. 

But  the  concept,  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
den*,  is  without  question  a  fair  one, 
because  what  we  are  talking  about  are 
dependents  of  military  personnel  who 
are,  as  dependents,  included  in  group 
health  insurance  programs  by  virtue 
of  their  employment  or  participation 
in  some  other  insured  group.  It  is  fair. 
Mr.  President,  that  those  persons  who 
are  included,  and  who  would  in  the  or- 
dinary course  have  their  health  care 
costs  paid  for  by  their  private  insur- 
ance, look  instead  to  the  military  for 
completely  free  care? 

Well,  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  fair.  It 
is  not  fair  because  it  is  not  entirely 
free.  And  those  to  whom  it  is  not  fair 
are  the  American  taxpayers  who  are, 
in  effect,  subsidizing  those  private  in- 
surance companies  by  giving  a  free 
ride  to  the  health  care  provided  by  the 
military  to  those  dependents,  who.  in 
fact,  pay  premiums  or  have  premiums 
paid  for  them  by  a  group  or  an  em- 
ployer and  then  receive  no  benefit, 
either  from  the  carrier  or  from  the 
he:- 1th  care  system  that  the  insurance 
is  designed  to  pay  for  within  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

So  what  we  are  suggesting  is  that  if 
someone  is  to  beai  the  burden  where 
we  have  this,  in  effe"*,  double  cover- 
age and  where  the  actual  costs  are 
being  provided  by  the  military  health 
care  system,  that  there  should  not  be 
a  free  ride;  that  the  cost  of  that  care 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  have  con- 
tracted to  pay  for  the  care,  and  that  is 
the  private  insurer. 

Now.  as  to  the  questions  that  arise, 
we  concede  that  his  will  require  in  its 
implementation  a  new  system  of  ac- 
counting on  the  part  of  the  military 
health  care  system.  They  will  need  to 
determine  the  actual  costs  of  their 
care,  whether  it  costs  more  to  provide 
a  day  of  care  for  someone  who  is  re- 
covering from  an  appendectomy  or 
someone  who  is  recovering  from  open 
heart  surgery  or  from  gynecological  or 
obstetrical  care. 

But.  Mr.  P»resident.  these  questions 
are  not  insoluble.  Indeed.  I  think  one 
of  the  great  fringe  benefits  of  this  ap- 
proach is  going  to  be  that  we  will  de- 
termine exactly  what  our  health  care 
in  the  military  system  is  costing.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  that  some  private 
sector  techniques  which  are  applied  by 
the  insurance  companies  to  cut  those 
costs  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 


kind  of  medical  practice  that  the  mili- 
tary Is  now  engaged  in. 

It  may  be  that,  as  a  result  of  this,  we 
will,  in  effect,  reduce  the  costs  both  by 
a  different  technique  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  we  will  no  longer  be  giving  a 
free  ride  to  those  who  are  doubly  in- 
sured; that  is,  who  receive  free  care 
form  the  military  and  are  covered  by 
private  care  group  plans. 

So.  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  cosponsor.  with  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  the 
measure  that  he  has  advanced. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  frieid  from 
Illinois  that  we  will,  in  fact,  be  fair  to 
the  insurance  industry.  We  will  at  an 
early  opportunity  hold  hearings  and 
examine  all  the  questions  that  arise  in 
the  course  of  implementation.  But  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  began  this,  be- 
cause I  think  it  fair  both  to  military 
dependents  and  fair  to  the  American 
taxpayers  who  have  been  paying  more 
for  health  care  for  dependents  than, 
in  fact,  they  should. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  me  4 
minutes  in  favor  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port Senator  Kennedy's  amendment 
to  restore  the  effective  date  of  the 
military  pay  raise  to  October  1  and  to 
meet  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
fiscal  year  1986  reconciliation  savings 
target  by  implementing  a  2-year  test- 
program  to  collect  payments  from  pri- 
.ate  insurance  companies  for  care  pro- 
vided to  their  policy-holders  in  mili- 
tary medical  facilities. 

The  idea  of  billing  private  insurors 
for  care  provided  to  their  policy-hold- 
ers in  military  medical  facilities  is  not 
new.  The  Defense  Department  pro- 
posed this  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year,  and  in  the  last  Congress  as  well. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
also  suggested  this  idea  as  a  way  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  medical  care  pro- 
vided In  the  military  health  care 
system. 

When  the  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee  met  several  weeks  ago  to  decide 
how  to  meet  the  savings  required 
under  the  reconciliation  instructions, 
the  committee  considered  adopting 
this  proposal.  We  decided  not  to  hold 
a  series  of  oversight  hearings  this  fall 
on  the  military  medical  system.  As 
part  of  these  hearings  we  intended  to 
examine  this  and  other  legislative  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  military  medical 
system. 

The  Manpower  and  Personnel  Sub- 
committee has  had  three  very  success- 
ful oversight  hearings  on  the  military 
medical  system  in  the  last  6  weeks, 
and  we  intend  to  have  one  more.  This 
last  hearing  will  focus  on  these  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

So  Mr.  President,  our  decision  not  to 
include  this  proposal  in  our  reconcilia- 
tion recommendations  was  not  neces- 


sarily based  on  any  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  billing  private  insurance 
companies  for  care  provided  to  their 
beneficiaries  in  military  medical  facili- 
ties. It  was  simply  based  on  our  desire 
to  examine  this  proposal  more  closely 
before  it  was  enacted  into  permanent 
law. 

Now  many  of  my  colleagues  prob- 
ably regard  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  the  Senate's  money-bags 
when  reconciliation  comes  around,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  areas  of  direct 
spending  authority  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
available  to  meet  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions are  very  limited.  Since  we 
elected  not  to  recommend  this  legisla- 
tion authorizing  DOD  to  collect  from 
private  insurers,  the  committee  had 
little  choice  other  than  delaying  the 
effective  date  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
military  pay  raise  by  1  month  to  meet 
the  reconciliation  savings  target  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  it  has 
become  clear  that  Congress  will  enact 
legislation  allowing  the  Government 
to  bill  private  insurance  companies  for 
care  provided  to  their  policyholders  in 
government  medical  facilities.  Both 
the  Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Comiiiittees  have  proposed  such 
legislation  lo  cover  VA  medical  facili- 
ties as  part  of  this  reconciliation  bill. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  also  proposed  language  covering 
DOD  medical  facilities  as  part  of  this 
reconciliation  bill.  So  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  whether  such  legislation 
will  be  enacted,  but  when. 

It  is  in  light  of  this  reality  that  I 
support  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment. I  am  glad  that  he  has  found  a 
way  to  restore  the  October  1  effective 
date  for  this  year's  military  pay  raise. 

I  am  also  glad  that  he  has  made  his 
amendment  authorizing  DOD  to  col- 
lect from  private  insurance  companies 
the  cost  of  care  provided  to  their  pol- 
icyholders in  DOD  medical  facilities  a 
2-year  test  program.  This  will  allow- 
in  fact  require— the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee  to  review  the 
initial  implementation  of  this  program 
before  deciding  whether  it  will  be 
made  into  permanent  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  has  a  lot  of  merit  to  it. 
I  am  glad  to  rise  today  in  support  of 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fro;n  Illinois. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  balance  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMFNICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 


ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  (No.  861)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First,  I  want  to 
thank  all  those  who  participated  in 
that  amendment,  and  the  one  previous 
to  it  in  disposing  of  two  rather  Impor- 
tant aimendments  this  evening.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  have  talked  with  the 
leader.  There  will  be  no  further  votes 
tonight.  We  will  probably  move  off  of 
this  bill  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Might  I  say  for  the  Record,  and  for 
those  Senators  who  sire  not  here  and 
are  concerned  about  this  reconciliation 
bill,  that  the  leader  tells  me  we  will  be 
back  on  this  bill  sometime  around  1:15 
tomorrow. 

We  have  just  over  5  hours  left,  just 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides.  I  want  to  remind  those  who  have 
amendments,  and  those  chairmen  or 
ranking  members  who  wEint  to  be  on 
the  floor  to  debate  the  issues  that  in- 
volve their  committees  that  we  are 
aware  of  amendments  on  the  OCS 
issue,  AFDC,  Medicaid  error  rates,  ■for- 
eign fishing  fees,  railroad  unemply- 
ment,  GRS  technicals,  food  stamp 
error  rates.  Medicare,  energy  assist- 
ance, and  GTPA.  However,  this  list  is 
by  no  way  all-inclusive.  There  Is  also  a 
CHAMPUS  amendment 

So  those  chairmer,  or  ranking  mem- 
bers that  want  to  be  heard  in  opposi- 
tion or  in  favor  of  these  amendments 
should  know  that  we  will  proceed  to 
these  amendments  sometime  after 
1:30,  In  some  order,  but  not  necessarily 
with  an  awful  lot  of  advance  notice. 
We  will  try  to  contact  them.  If  they 
cannot  be  here  because  of  conflicts,  we 
would  ask  that  they  designate  some- 
one to  come  and  defend  their  commit- 
tee's position.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  put  off  very  many  amendments 
now.  So  many  of  us  have  to  be  in  con- 
ferences on  other  items  But  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  the  legislation  fin- 
ished. The  leader  wants  to  finish  If 
possible  tomorrow  night. 

We  also  have  an  amendment  on  tex- 
tiles, which  I  forgot  to  mention. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  concern  about  an  inequity 
in  the  Medicare  Prospective  Paj-ment 
System  [PPS],  which  unfairly  penal- 
izes some  rural  hospitals.  This  Inequi- 
ty could  be  easily  rectified  by  a  small 
adjustment  in  the  rural  referral  classi- 
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flcation  system,  and  is  included  in  the 
House  reconciliation  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  knows,  the 
PPS  was  implemented  with  aji  urban- 
rural  payment  differential— for  the 
same  DRG— in  order  to  accommodate 
the  greater  cost  of  delivering  medical 
care  in  an  urban  setting.  Congress  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain rural  hospitals  that  serve  as  refer- 
ral centers  for  larger  communities, 
thereby  incurring  greater  cost  than 
other  rural  hospitals.  The  problem  is 
that  one  of  these  criteria  for  distin- 
guishing urban  from  rural  hospitals— 
an  annual  discharge  rate  of  6,000— 
makes  it  impossible  for  osteopathic 
hospitals  to  qualify,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  meet  all  of  the  other  crite- 
ria. 

The  emphasis  and  approach  of  os- 
teopathic medicine  results  in  hospitals 
that  are  typically  small  in  size,  even 
though  they  may  be  able  to  provide 
complete  referral  services.  In  certain 
cases  it  is  clear  from  the  range  of  serv- 
ices they  provide,  the  breadth  of  their 
referral  base,  and  the  complexity  of 
the  cases  that  they  treat,  that  some  of 
theoe  hospitals  ought  to  be  able  to 
qualify  as  rural  referral  centers.  The 
required  annual  discharge  rate  of 
6,000  patients,  however,  has  the  effect 
of  unfairly  prohibiting  osteopathic 
hospitals  from  being  classified  as  rural 
referral  centers  and  receiving  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  services  to  their 
medicare  patients. 

A  minor  adjustment— lowering  the 
discharge  rate  required  for  classifica- 
tion as  a  rural  referral  center  to  3,000 
cases  per  year— would  rectify  the  in- 
equity. For  these  reasons.  I  intro- 
duced, with  Senator  Levin,  S.  1316, 
which  corrects  this  inequity.  In  addi- 
tion, this  provision  has  already  been 
incorporated  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  its  reconciliation 
bill. 

I  would  urge  my  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  carefully  consider  this  minor  ad- 
justment when  he  goes  to  conference 
with  the  House.  This  refinement  of 
the  rural  referral  center  classification 
system  will  both  rectify  the  inequity 
and  contribute  in  a  positive  way  to  the 
functioning  of  the  prospective  pay- 
ments system. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  for  his  expres- 
sion of  concern,  and  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  will  keep  his  request  in  mind 
when  the  House  and  Senate  meet  in 
conference. 

NONPROFIT  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  D'AMATO  Mr.  President,  while 
I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  reconcil- 
iation bill,  S.  1730,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  provision  in  this  bill  that  rep- 
resents a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
many  voluntary  charitable  institutions 
and  other  nonprofit  groups. 


I  refer  to  section  804,  Included  tn  the 
bill  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
which  specifies  further  ci  tbacks 
which  would  affect  these  groups.  This 
provision  would  direct  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  to  conduct  a  6-month 
study  and  then  recommend  legislative 
changes  to  Congress  that  would  cut  in 
half  the  amount  of  the  revenue  fore- 
gone appropriation  that  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  certain  nonprofit  third-class 
mailings.  The  mall  affected  is  that 
"which  advertises  or  promotes  the  sale 
of,  recommends  the  purchase  of,  or 
announces  the  availability  of  any  arti- 
cle, product,  service,  insurance,  or 
travel  arrangements." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  this  provision  could  affect 
some  very  worthwhile  fundraising  ef- 
forts by  countless  organizations  across 
America.  Before  I  express  my  general 
concerns.  I  want  to  spell  out  my  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  provision 
means. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
vision's intent  is  to  cut  the  postal  sub- 
sidy for  mailings  which  advertise  com- 
mercially available  items.  This  means 
that  groups  advertising  their  own 
products  would  not  be  affected. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  exam- 
ples. 

Let's  say  an  organization  which  spe- 
cializes in  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  also  prints  and  sells  pam- 
phlets or  books  which  are  designed  to 
educate  the  public  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.  Mailings  of  this  type  should  not 
be  affected  by  this  provision. 

The  same  would  be  true  for  consum- 
ers' organizations  which  produce  and 
sell  their  own  information.  Sympho- 
nies and  performing  arts  associations 
which  sell  tickets  or  subscriptions  to 
their  own  productions  similarly  should 
not  be  affected. 

Mr.  President,  items  and  services 
sold  by  an  organization  which  are  not 
commercially  available  are  often  cen- 
tral to  that  organization's  fundraising 
efforts.  Quite  often,  these  sales  are 
central  to  the  organization's  charita- 
ble purpose. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  go  one  step 
further  in  expressing  my  concern.  Al- 
though I  believe  we  are  making  It 
clear  today  what  this  provision  would 
mean,  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  I 
support  this  provision  even  under  this 
restrictive  definition. 

However,  since  the  provision  does 
not  immediately  affect  these  institu- 
tions, and  since  there  Is  hope  that  the 
conference  committee  will  seriously 
consider  this  provision  and  weigh  its 
possible  consequences  against  the  rela- 
tively modest  savings  it  would  bring  to 
pass.  I  will  not  propose  to  strike  or 
amend  today.  But  I  do  hope  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  will  take  a 
careful  look  at  this  provision  and  care- 
fully consider  the  large  number  of  bor- 
derline  cases   and    the   difficulty    in- 


volved in  implementing  such  a  provi- 
sion. I  am  concerned  that  extremely 
worthwhile  organizations  may  be  seri- 
ously hurt  by  these  decisions. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Five  hours  and  eighteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  Is 
on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours,  thirty-two  minutes  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  2  hours,  46  minutes  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend 
past  the  hour  of  7:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  F»resid- 
ing  Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:37  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res  104  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
October  23.  1985.  as  'A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance" for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  world. 

ENROLXXS  JOINT  RESOLCTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Jolni  resolution  designating 
the  12-month  period  ending  on  October  28. 
1986.  as  the  Centennial  Year  of  Liberty  in 
the  United  States". 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  1:10  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerlts, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
October  23.  1985.  as  A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance" for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  world. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

At  3:13  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2409)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  authorities 
under  that  act  relating  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  National  Re- 
search Institutes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  79.  A  concurrent  resolution 
correcting  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  2409. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  2419)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  for  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Staff,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  apoints  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Beil- 
enson.  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr. 
McEwen;  and  for  consideration  of 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
clause  Km)  of  House  rule  X,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi  as  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2095.  An  act  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  an  expanded  basis,  smd  for 
other  purposes. 


H.R.  2095.  An  act  to  provide  for  daylight 
saving  time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Trar^portatlon. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  October  23.  1985.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
October  23,  1985.  as  "A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance '  for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  world. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
a  Federal  balanced  budget  and  tax  limita- 
tion (with  additional  and  minority  views) 
(Rept.  No.  99-162). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  225.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget 
(with  supplemental,  additional,  and  minori- 
ty views)  (Rept.  No.  99-163). 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  82.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  support  for  Chile's 
National  Accord  for  the  Transition  to  Pull 
Democracy. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by,  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


EXECTUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Natale  H.  Bellocchi,  of  New  York,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Botswana. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Bellocchi,  Natale  H. 

Post;  Ambassador. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee:  $50. 
1982;  $50,  1984,  $50  1985:  Republican.  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Fund. 

l.Self. 

2.  Spouse,  Lllan,  none. 

3.  Children  names,  Luke,  Jacquallne, 
none. 

4.  Parenu  names.  Peter  (deceased)  Mary- 
anna  (deceased),  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names.  Annibale  (de- 
ceased) Anna  (deceased),  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  names,  Elsie  Moller,  none. 

Michael  Sotirhos,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  he  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Jamaica. 


Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Michael  Sotirhos. 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Jamaica. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self,  Michael  Sotirhos. 

2.  Spouse,  Estelle  Sotirhos. 

SCHEDULE  or  CONTRIBUTIONS  UICHKTL  AWD 
ESTELLE  SOTIRHOS 

March  24.  1980.  George  Bush  for  Presi- 
dent, $250;  May  7.  1980.  Helen  Bentley  for 
Congress.  $50:  September  8,  1980.  Citizens 
for  Olympia  Snowe,  $25;  October  6.  1980, 
Helen  Bentley  for  Congress.  $50. 

January  15,  1981,  Al  D  Amato  (Candi- 
date), $1,000:  May  4,  1981.  ConnaUy  for 
President,  $50:  March  5,  1981,  Citizens  for 
Olympia  Snowe,  $100;  June  22.  1981.  Prey 
for  Senate.  $25. 

March  3,  1982.  Citizens  for  Dewlnskl,  $100; 
March  3,  1982,  Friends  of  Prescott  Bush, 
$250:  April  4.  1982,  Igleseas  for  Congress, 
$100;  April  4,  1982.  Cissy  Baker  for  Con- 
gress. $100;  April  26.  1982.  Fore  Nevada- 
Senate.  $500;  May  13.  1982,  Bill  Green  for 
Congress.  $250;  May  23,  1982,  Senator  Heinz 
Committee.  $250;  June  1,  1982,  Friends  of 
Senator  DAmato,  $200. 

January  25,  1983,  Charles  Percy  for 
Senate,  $100. 

January  10.  1984,  Helen  Bentley  for  Con- 
gress. $200;  February  25.  1984,  Charles 
Percy  for  Senate.  $500;  February  25,  1984, 
Friends  of  Senator  D'Amato  (primary), 
$1,000;  April  19,  1984,  Guy  Mollnart  for  Con- 
gress. $100:  April  19,  1984.  Mike  BUlrakls  for 
Congress,  $100;  April  19,  1984.  George 
Gekas  for  Congress,  $100;  May  11,  1984,  Bill 
Green  for  Congress,  $250:  October  1,  1984. 
Moshosky  for  Congress,  $100:  October  17, 
1984,  Helen  Bentley  for  Congress,  $100;  E>e- 
cember  14.  1984,  Helen  Bentley  for  Con- 
gress. $100. 

January  8.  1985,  Bill  Green  for  Congress, 
$100;  February  13.  1985,  People  for  Pete 
(Domenlcl).  $250;  AprU  22,  1986,  Friends  of 
Senator  D'Amato  (General  election),  $1,000: 
April  22.  1985,  George  Gekas  for  Congress. 
$250;  April  22,  1985,  Helen  Bentley  for  Con- 
gress. $100. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  Michael 
(age  16);  Stacey  (age  13).  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  George  and  Catherine 
Sotirhos  (deceased),  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names  (deceased),  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  Anthony 
Sotirhos  (deceased),  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

Clyde  D.  Taylor,  of  Maryland,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Paraguay. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Clyde  D.  Taylor. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Paraguay. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  Mark 
Blair  Taylor,  $25,  July  18.  1983,  Celebrate 
America;  Courtney  Dawn  Taylor,  none. 

4.  Parents  names.  Clyde  W.  and  Ruth 
Taylor,  none. 
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5.  Grandparents  names.  Robert  S.  and 
Mabel  Taylor  (deceased):  Wllhelm  and 
Emma  Marstaller  (deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names.  Orletta  and 
Jack  OlUlkln.  none;  Darlene  and  Ronald 
Tate,  none;  Carolyn  and  Stephen  Thomp- 
son, none. 

Robert  G.  Houdek,  of  lUlnola.  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Uganda. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Robert  O.  Houdek. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Uganda. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee:  (if 
not.  write  none) 

1.  Self.  Robert  G.  Houdek.  none. 

2.  Spouse.  Mary  W.  Houdek.  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  Pamela  L. 
Houdek,  none:  William  D.  Houdek,  none. 

4.  Parents  names.  George  C.  Houdek.  Sr. 
(deceased):  Margaret  Ann  Munch,  none: 
Prank  Munch  (stepfather),  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents  names.  Otto  and  Marie 
Riepel  (deceased):  James  and  Anna  Houdek 
(deceased). 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names.  George  C. 
and  Ruth  Houdek.  Jr..  none:  Thomas  J.  and 
Sue  Houdek.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

Malcolm  Richard  Wilkey.  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  or.  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Malcolm  rjchard  Wilkey. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Uruguay. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  no  chil- 
dren. 

4.  Parents  names,  Malcolm  Newton 
'Vilkey,  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Wilkey.  deceased 
1969  and  1971. 

5.  Grandparents  names.  Alonzo  Moulton 
Gilbert;  Fanny  Crawford  Gilbert;  William 
Jonatha.1  Wilkey:  Martha  Clark  Wilkey;  all 
four  deceased  many  years  ago. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names.  Pay  Wilkey 
Brown;  Stewart  Gregory  Brown:  none. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  the 
terms  Indicated: 

For  terms  of  two  years:  Jose  Luis  Rodri- 
guez, of  Florida. 

For  terms  of  three  years:  Joseph  Francis 
Glennon,  of  Florida;  and  Dpnford  L. 
Sawyer.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Alan  Lee  Keyes.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

Richard  Schifter,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

Adele  Langston  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Alternate  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Fortieth  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Uniteti  Nations. 


Midge  Decter.  of  New  iotk,  lo  be  a 
Member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  one 
year. 

John  R.  Silber,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
Memk)er  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  u)  Cuba  for  a  term  of  one 
year. 

Antonio  Navarro,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Meml)er  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

Dwight  A.  Ink.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. ) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Dennis  Eugene  Whitfield,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Joyce  A.  Doyle,  of  New  York,  to  oe  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  August  30.  1986. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   BURDICK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Andrfws): 
S.  1785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Garrison  Di- 
version   Project:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Grasslxy): 
S.  1786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  disallow  certain  credi'j 
and  deductions  and  to  preclude  capital  gains 
treatment  regarding  the  \xzt  and  disposition 
of  certain  highly  erodlble  lands  and  wet- 
lands: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
S.J.  Res.  225.  An  original  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Keh:,edy.    Mr.    Burdick.    Mr.    Hol- 
LiNGs.  Mr.  NuNN.  Mr.  Dolz.  and  Mr. 
GoRX): 
S.J.  Res.  226.  A  Joint  resolution  1.0  desig- 
nate  the   week   of   April   8.    1986.   through 
April  12.  1986,  as  "World  Health  Week,"  and 
to  designate  April  7.  1986.  as  "World  Health 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Gor.TON  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Byrd)): 

S.  Res.  243.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 

reprinting  of  Senate  Document  Numbered 

87-64:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pcix): 
S.  Con.  Res.  81.  A  concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  begin  talks  with 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  es- 
tablish a  United  SUtes-Soviet  Union  stu- 
dent exchange  for  peace  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Con.   Res.  82.  An  original  concurrent 

resolution    expressing   support    for    Chile's 

National  Accord  for  the  lYansltlon  to  Pull 

Democracy:  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  IN  'PRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  1786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  cer- 
tain credits  and  deductions  and  to  pre- 
clude capital  gains  treatment  regard- 
ing the  use  and  disposition  of  certain 
highly  erodlble  lands  and  wetlands:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CDLTIVATION  OF  HIGHLY  ERODIBLE  LANDS  AND 
WETLANDS  TAX  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Grassley  tmd 
myself.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which 
would  eliminate  the  tax  Incentives  for 
breaking  out  highly  erodlble  land.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  adopted  a  provision,  as 
part  of  the  1985  farm  bill,  which  pro- 
hibited the  payment  of  farm  program 
benefits  to  producers  who  break  out 
highly  erodlble  land. 

Approximately  3.4  million  acres  of 
highly  erodlble  grassland  have  been 
plowed  in  the  recent  past  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Great  Plains  States. 
Right  now,  there  are  97.6  million  acres 
of  highly  erodlble  grassland  "vhich 
could  be  plowed  out  in  the  Northern 
and  Central  Great  Plains  States. 

Clearing  ar.d  draining  of  wetlands— 
swampbustlng— for  crop  production 
was  the  largest  cause  of  wetland  loss 
between  the  mid-1950s  and  mid-1970's, 
8u;counting  for  more  than  80  percent 
of  wetlainds  converted  to  other  uses. 
Approximately  12  million  acres  of  wet- 
lands were  converted  during  these 
time  periods. 

There  is  no  doubt  thai  there  have 
been  economic  incentives  to  plow 
grasslands  and  to  convert  wetlands 
into  production  agriculture.  Market 
factors,  such  as  cattle  prices,  have 
played  a  role  in  providing  the  econom- 
ic Incentive  to  break  out  +iighly  erodl- 
ble (and.  However,  the  two  main  prob- 
lems appear  to  be  Government  agricul- 


tural policies  and  incentives  and  the 
present  tax  laws.  Under  the  current 
law  applicable  to  numerous  agricultur- 
al programs,  an  agricultural  producer 
may  participate  regardless  of  the  suit- 
ability of  the  land  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
producer  under  current  law  is  eligible 
for  various  price  support,  production 
adjustment.  Federal  crop  insurance, 
agricultural  lending  and  support  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  farm  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  there 
are  provisions  to  discourage  new  culti- 
vation of  fragile  lands  that  are  unsuit- 
able for  intensive  agricltural  produc- 
tion without  the  application  of  proper 
conservation  practices.  Under  these 
provisions,  the  cultivation  of  highly 
erodible  land  will  be  discouraged  by 
denying  an  agricultural  producer 
access  to  price  support,  income  assist- 
ance, production  adjustment,  disaster 
payment.  Federal  crop  insurance  and 
agricultural  loan  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  The  pro- 
hibition does  not  apply  to  land  that 
was  cultivated  during  any  of  the  past  5 
years.  In  addition,  the  prohibition 
does  not  apply  to  highly-erodible  land 
that  is  under  an  approved  conserva- 
tion system. 

What  we  have  adopted  in  the  agri- 
culture committee  is  one  step  in  a  two- 
step  process.  It  goes  a  long  way.  but 
the  job  is  not  finished  until  we  also 
remove  all  tax  incentives  to  break  out 
highly  erodible  land. 

There  are  three  types  of  provisions 
related  to  agricultural  land  conversion 
which  reduce  income  tax  liability:  De- 
ductions, credits,  and  capital  gains. 
The  deductions  for  land  clearing  and 
soil  and  water  conservation  expendi- 
tures reduce  taxes  in  the  current  year 
in  lieu  of  capitalizing  those  expenses, 
which  would  increase  the  taxable  basis 
of  the  improved  land.  This  also  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
long-term  capital  gain  which  will  be 
realized  on  the  sale  of  the  property, 
which  is  subject  to  more  favorable 
treatment  than  ordinary  income.  Land 
clearing  deductions  cannot  be  claimed 
after  the  land  is  in  production  and  soil 
and  water  conservation  deductions 
cannot  be  claimed  for  land  that  is  not 
used  for  farming.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  farmers  tax  guide,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  deductions  is  sufficently 
broad  so  that  almost  any  activity  in- 
volving clearing  of  vegetation,  earth 
moving,  or  construction  of  ditches  can 
qualify  for  either  one. 

The  investment  tax  credit  effectively 
reduces  the  cost  of  qualifying  invest- 
ments by  a  tenth,  if  tax  liabilities  are 
higher  than  the  credit  allowed.  Accel- 
erated cost  recovery  allows  the  invest- 
ment to  be  written  off  faster,  increas- 
ing after-tax  income  in  earlier  years 
over  true  economic  depreciation.  De- 
duction of  interest  effectively  reduces 


the  cost  of  financing  land  conversion 
investments  by  a  percentage  equal  to 
the  marginal  tax  rate,  which  can  be  as 
high  as  50  percent.  According  to  some 
estimates,  if  a  sodbuster  is  in  the  50 
percent  tax  bracket,  half  of  his  farm- 
ing costs  can  offset  actual  taxes  owed 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  At  that 
point,  the  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit  is  subtracted  from  real  taxes 
due  the  Government.  In  some  areas, 
tax  subsidies  for  plowing  out  fragile 
grasslands  can  amount  to  $175  per 
acre.  For  a  high-bracket  operator  who 
converts  wetlands  to  cropland,  the  tax 
subsidy  can  amount  to  over  $130  per 
acre. 

Over  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  learned  very  quickly  that 
we  cannot  solve  all  of  agriculture's 
problems  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. It  never  fails  that  what  we  try  to 
accomplish  with  agriculture  legislation 
is  undone  with  tax  legislation  or  some 
other  legislation  seemingly  unrelated 
to  agriculture.  If  we  are  going  to  devel- 
op sound  agricultural  policy,  we  have 
to  go  beyond  the  purview  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  We  must  begin  to 
address  the  problems  of  agriculture 
that  are  caused  by  the  Tax  Code.  I 
learned  earlier  this  year  of  one  farmer 
who  had  received  over  $200,000  in  PIK 
payments  in  1983.  For  the  same  year, 
he  also  received  over  $200,000  in  tax 
breaks  for  beefing  up  his  agricultural 
operation.  Regretfully,  this  is  going  on 
all  around  us.  The  left  hand  has  not 
known,  or  not  paid  attention  to,  what 
the  right  hand  was  doing.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  let  this  continue. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Agricultural 
Committee  has  reported  out  legisla- 
tion which  will  discourage  the  break- 
ing out  of  highly  erodible  land  and 
conversion  of  wetlands  into  cropland. 
Unless  we  also  eliminate  the  tax  incen- 
tives for  sodbusting  and  swampbust- 
ing.  we  are  not  doing  the  entire  job. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
a  first  attempt  at  eliminating  the  tax 
incentives  for  sodbusting  and  swamp- 
busting.  It  repeals  deductions  for 
drainage  and  land  shaping  as  conser- 
vation benefits  for  land  that  is  highly 
erodible.  It  disallows  any  deductions  or 
tax  credits,  including  depreciation  de- 
ductions, used  to  cultivate  highly  erod- 
ible land  owned  or  leased.  Further,  the 
bill  does  not  give  sodbusters  or  swamp- 
busters  preferential  treatment  on  the 
taxation  of  income  derived  from  the 
sale  of  such  lands.  As  the  farm  bill 
passed  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
provides,  this  bill  will  not  be  applica- 
ble if  the  cultivation  of  highly  erodible 
land  is  done  under  an  approved  con- 
servation system  or  if  the  land  has 
been  cultivated  in  the  previous  5 
years. 

The  bill  language  does  not  provide  a 
definition  of  "highly  erodible  land"  or 
of  "wetlands"  as  it  is  currently  draft- 
ed. We  could  have  included  the  defini- 
tion that  was  included  in  the  farm  bill 


for  each  of  these,  however,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  farm  bill  has  dif- 
ferent provisions,  we  felt  it  better  to 
wait  and  see  what  is  worked  out  in  the 
conference  on  the  farm  bill.  Once  the 
farm  bill  is  enacted,  we  can  then  in- 
clude those  defintions  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  not 
restrict  or  limit  a  person's  right  to  use 
property  in  any  way.  The  bill  does, 
however,  remove  all  Government  in- 
centives to  sodbusting  and  swampbust- 
ing.  It  does  eliminate  the  present 
Government  tax  policy  or  encouraging 
the  breaking  out  of  highly  erodible 
land. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  complete  the  work 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
begun.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  1786 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cultivation 
of  Highly  Erodible  Lands  and  Wetlands  Tax 
Act". 

SEC.  2.  LIMITATION  ON  CREDITS  AND  DEDUCTIONS 
ATTRIBITABLE  TO  CLXTIVAnNC 
HIGHLY  ERODIBLE  LAND  AND  WET- 
LA.ND. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  items  not  deductible)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

•SEC.  280H.  LIMITATION  ON  CREDITS  AND  DEDUC- 
TIONS ATTRIBITABLE  TO  CILTIVAT- 
ING  HIGHLY  ERODIBLE  LAND  AND 
WETLAND. 

"(a)  In  General.— No  credit  or  deduction, 
including  any  depreciation  deduction,  shall 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  any  amount  paid 
or  incurred  or  any  property  used  by  a  tax- 
payer in  cultivating  highly  erodible  land  or 
wetland  owned  or  leased  by  such  taxpayer 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  such  land  or 
wetland  into  cropland. 

■■Co)  DEriNiTiONs- For  purposes  of  this 
sectio". 

"(1)  Highly  erodible  land.— The  term 
highly  erodible  land'  means  land  that  has  a 
potential  for  excessive  erosion  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  by  regulations  may  de- 
termine. 

"(2)  Wetland.— The  term  wetland'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Water  Bank  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1302). 

"(3)  OoPLAWD.— The  term  cropland' 
means  land  which  is  used  for  the  production 
of  crops,  fruits,  or  other  agilcultural  prod- 
ucts or  for  the  sustenance  of  livestock. 

"(c)  Exceptions.— The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  cultivation 
of  any  highly  erodible  land  or  wetland  if — 

"(1)  such  cultivation  is  In  reliance  upon 
the  determination  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  that  the  land  is  not  highly  erodible 
land  or  wetland. 
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"(2>  such  cultivation  is  pursuant  to  and  in 
compliance  with  a  conservation  system 
that- 

"(i)  is  determined  by  the  local  conserva- 
tion district  to  be  In  conformance  with  the 
technical  standards  set  forth  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  technical  sruide  for 
such  conservation  district,  or 

"(ii)  if  there  is  no  local  conservation  dis- 
trict, as  determined  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  to  be  adequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  such  highly  erodible  land  or  wetland. 

"(3)  such  highly  erodible  land  or  wetland 
is  not  the  predominate  class  of  land  com- 
prising the  total  farming  unit  of  land  associ- 
ated with  such  highly  erodible  land  or  wet- 
leind.  or 

"(4)  such  highly  erodible  land  or  wetland 
has  been  previously  cultivated  within  the  5- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Cultivation  of  Highly 
Erodible  Lands  and  Wetlands  Tax  Act.". 

(b)  Clxrical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  sut>chapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  280H.  Limitation  on  credits  and  deduc 
tions  attributable  to  cultivat- 
ing highly  erodible  land  and 
wetland.". 

8EC.  3.  CAIN  FROM  DISPOSITION  OF  HIGHLY  EROD- 
IBLE LAND  AND  WETLAND  RECOG- 
NIZED AS  ORDINARY  INCOME. 

(a)  In  Gknkral.— Section  1252  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
gain  from  disposition  of  farm  land)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  sut>section: 

"<b)  Highly  Erodible  Land  and  Wet- 
land.— 

"(1)  Ordinary  income.— If  any  taxpayer, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Highly  Erodible  Lands  and  Wetlands 
Tax  Act,  cultivates  highly  erodible  land  or 
wetland  for  the  purpose  of  converting  such 
land  or  wetland  Into  cropland  and  such  land 
or  wetland  is  disposed  of  during  a  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1985.  the 
excess  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  realized  (In  the  case  of  a 
sale,  exchange,  or  involuntary  conversion), 
or  the  fair  market  value  of  such  land  or  wet- 
land (in  the  case  of  any  other  disposition), 
over 

"(B)  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  land  or 
wetland,  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary 
income.  Such  gain  shall  be  recognized  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle. 

"(2)  DEriNiTioNS.- For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  terms  highly  erodible 
land',  wetland",  and  cropland'  have  the 
meaning  given  such  terms  by  section 
280H(b). 

"(3)  EXi-T3>TioNS.— The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  disposition 
of  any  highly  erodible  land  or  wetland  if- 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  cultivates  the  land  in 
reliance  upon  the  determination  by  the  Soil 
Conservative  Service  that  such  land  is  not 
highly  erodible  land  of  wetland. 

"(B)  the  cultivation  of  such  land  or  wet- 
land is  pursuant  to  and  in  compliance  with  a 
conservation  system  that— 

"(i)  is  determined  by  the  local  conserva- 
tion district  to  be  In  conformance  with  the 
technical  standards  set  forth  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  technical  guide  for 
such  conservation  district,  or 

"(ii)  if  there  is  no  local  conservation  dis- 
trict, is  determined  by  the  Soil  Conservation 


Service  to  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
such  highly  erodible  land  or  wetland. 

"(C)  such  highly  erodible  land  or  wetland 
Is  not  the  predominate  class  of  land  com- 
prising the  total  farming  unit  of  land  associ- 
ated with  such  highly  erodible  land  or  wet- 
land, or 

"(D)  such  highly  erodible  land  or  wetland 
has  been  previously  cultivated  within  the  5- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Cultivation  of  Highly 
Erodible  Lands  and  Wetlands  Tax  Act.". 

(b)  Exchanges  in  Kind.— Paragraph  (2)  of 
section  1031(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
nonrecognitlon  of  gain  or  loss  from  ex- 
changes solely  In  kind)  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (P)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

'"(G)  highly  erodible  land  or  wetland  to 
which  the  provisions  of  section  1252(b) 
apply". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1252  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "General 
Rule"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Farm 
Land". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  1252  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  125J.  GAIN  FROM  DISPOSITION  OF  FARM 
LAND.  HIGHLY  ERODIBLE  LAND.  AND 
WETLAND.- 

The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter P  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  1252  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

Sec.  1252.  Gain  from  disposition  of  farm 
land,  highly  erodible  land,  and 
wetland.". 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  amounts  paid  or  incurred,  property 
used,  and  dispositions  of  property  occurring 
In  taxable  years  beginning  alter  December 
31.  1985.* 


By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr.    Burdick, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGs,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  GoRi:): 
S.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    of    April    6,    1986, 
through    April    12,    1986.    as     "World 
Health  Week",  and  to  designate  April 
7.  1986.  as  "World  Health  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WORLD  HEALTH  WEEK  AND  WORLD  HEALTH  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  again  privileged  to  Introduce  for 
myself.  Senator  Kennedy.  Senator 
Burdick,  Senator  Hollinos.  Senator 
Nunn,  and  Senator  Dole,  and  Senator 
Gore  Senate  Joint  Resolution  226  des- 
ignating April  7.  1986,  as  "World 
Health  Day"  and  the  Week  of  April  6. 
1986,  as  "World  Health  Week". 

In  the  99th  Congress  I  Introduced 
and  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50,  calling  for  the  week  of 
April  1,  1985,  to  be  designated  "World 
Health  Week"  and  the  day  of  April  7, 
1985,  "World  Health  Day."  This  year 
the  American  Association  for  World 
Health  has  again  requested  that  we 
sponsor  the  week  beginning  April  6, 


1986.  as  "WoriH  Health  Week"  culmi- 
nating with  "World  Health  Day"  on 
April  7.  1986.  Since  1949,  April  7  has 
been  designated  "World  Health  Day" 
around  the  world.  This  day  is  to  pro- 
mote better  health  care  for  All  people 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  World 
Health  Organization's  goal  of  health 
for  all  by  the  year  2000.  Good  health 
is  essential  for  all  people  to  be  able  to 
lead  socially  and  economically  produc- 
tive lives. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  quality  of 
life  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  people  in 
this  country,  the  call  for  a  healthy 
world  embodied  in  this  resolution 
might  easily  be  taken  for  granted. 
However,  the  plight  of  those  in  sub- 
Sahara  Africa  has  drawn  our  attention 
back  to  those  In  need  of  life's  basic  ne- 
cessities. In  Ethiopia  alone,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  lives  of  more  than  5 
million  people  have  been  endangered 
by  drought  and  famine.  In  the  last 
year  the  delivery  of  essential  services 
by  groups  in  both  public  and  private 
sectors  improved  the  health  status  of 
millions  of  people  in  need.  This  joint 
resolution  would  remind  many  in  our 
society  about  the  hardships  experi- 
enced by  millions  of  people  around  the 
globe.  The  objectives  are  simple:  The 
minimum  requirement  of  safe  water 
and  adequate  sanitary  facilities:  immu- 
nization agaiiist  diptheria.  tetanus,  po- 
liomyelitis, measles,  mumps,  rubella, 
tuberculosis;  local  health  care  within  1 
hour's  trave;  and  the  availability  of 
trained  health  practitioners  for  child- 
birth, prenatal  care,  and  the  care  of 
children  throughout  infancy. 

The  World  Health  Organization  con- 
tinues to  direct  international  health 
activities.  The  constant  surveillance, 
control,  and  eradication  of  disease;  the 
collaboration  of  research;  and  the  col- 
lection, dissemination,  and  exchange 
of  health  care  data  are  all  directed  and 
supported  by  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. In  this  country,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  World  Health 
serves  to  Increase  our  awareness  of 
these  issues  surrounding  "^orld  health 
care  needs  and  works  with  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  make  our  par- 
ticipation worthwhile.  In  declaring 
April  7,  1986,  as  "World  Health  Day,  " 
and  the  week  of  April  6,  1986,  as 
"World  Health  Week,  "  it  is  our  hope 
that  this  resolution  will  heighten  our 
awareness  of  what  must  be  done  to 
make  ourselves  and  all  other  people  in 
the  world  healthier.  One  cannot  just 
wish  for  good  health  and  hope  that  it 
happens.  To  help  make  health  for  all 
a  reality  by  the  year  2000,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  226 

Whereas  the  health  of  a  nation  depends 
apon  the  health  of  Its  people: 

Whereas  improvement  of  the  health  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation  contributes  to 
world  health,  and  world  health  contributes 
to  the  health  or  our  Nation— a  principle 
enunciated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  accepted  by  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  an  active 
member  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  has  both  benefited  from  and  contribut- 
ed to  the  achievements  of  the  Organization; 

Whereas  the  countries  of  the  world, 
acting  through  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, are  committed  to  the  goal  of  "Health 
for  All  by  the  Year  2000": 

Whereas  primary  health  care  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  ke>  to  the  attainment  of  ""Health 
for  All  by  the  Year  2000": 

Whereas  health  education  and  awareness, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  common  dis- 
eases and  Illnesses,  basic  sanitation,  and 
adequate  nutrition  are  essential  elements  of 
primary  health  care: 

Whereas  the  World  Health  Organization 
has  established  April  7  of  each  year  as 
World  Health  Day  to  call  attention  to  what 
individuals  and  governments  can  do  to  fur- 
ther the  health  of  human  beings  every- 
where, and  the  American  Association  of 
World  Health  has  sponsored  and  assisted  in 
this  endeavor:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
President  to  call  attention  to  World  Health 
Day  each  year  In  the  form  of  a  public  mes- 
■sage:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiiies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
April  6.  1986.  through  April  12.  1986.  is  des- 
ignated as  "World  Health  Week"  and  April 
7.  1986.  Is  designated  as  "World  Health 
Day"  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  866 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  865,  a  bill  to 
award  special  congressional  gold 
medals  to  Jan  Scruggs,  Robert 
Doubek,  and  Jack  Wheeler. 

S.   1093 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLES],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1093.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  patent  law  to  restore  the 
term  of  the  patent  grant  in  the  case  of 
certain  products  for  the  time  of  the 
regulatory  review  period  preventing 
the  marketing  of  the  product  claimed 
in  a  patent. 

S.   1107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  ChafeeI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1107,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Society  of  the  Third  Inlan- 


try  Division  to  erect  a  Memorial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs. 

S.    1446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs]  was  addecj  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1446,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  improve  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  former  prisoners  of 
wars. 

S.   1536 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1526,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  defi- 
nition of  the  local  service  area  of  a  pri- 
mary transmitter  in  the  case  of  a  low 
power  television  station. 

S.   1670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1570.  a  hill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  the 
employees  of  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions of  States  from  the  provisions 
of  that  act  relating  to  maximum 
hours,  to  clarify  the  application  of 
that  act  to  volunteers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1601 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1601,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Rural 
Transportation  Equity  Act  of  1985' 

S.  1618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  withdrawn 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1618,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  clarify  policies  regarding  the 
right  to  view  satellite-trsutsmitted  tel- 
evision programming,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1666 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  K^STEN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1655.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Unfair  Competition  Act  of  1916  and 
Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  private  en- 
forcement of  the  Unfair  Competition 
statute  in  the  event  of  unfair  foreign 
competition,  and  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
private  enforcement  of  the  Customs 
fraud  statute. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
74,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  month  of  February, 
1986,  as  "'National  Black  (Afro-Ameri- 
can) History  Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
143,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  an  appro- 
priate site  in  Constitution  Gardens. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1»8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  198,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  year  of  1986  as  the  "Ses- 
quicentennial  Year  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  208,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  October  27, 
1985,  through  November  2,  1985,  as 
""National  Alopecia  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  S13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mi-s.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  213.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  January  19-25.  1986,  "Na- 
tional Jaycee  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  I»ell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
222,  a  joint  resolution  concerning  the 
cruel  and  inhuman  killing  of  Leon 
Kllnghoffer  by  international  terrorists 
aboard  the  cruise  ship  Achille  Lauro, 
because  he  did  not  submit  to  the  de- 
mands of  these  terrorists. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
77,  a  concurrent  resolution  deploring 
the  Intention  of  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum].  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  78.  a 
concurrent  resolution  in  support  of 
universal  access  to  immunization  by 
1990  and  accelerated  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate childhood  diseases. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  725 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hart]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  725  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  77.  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  approve  the  "Compact  of 
Free  Association."  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 81-REQUESTING  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  BEGIN  TALKS 
ON  A  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
UNION  STUDENT  EXCHANGE 
FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.   SIMON   (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Pell)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
S.  Con.  Res.  81 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  need  to  establish  a  peaceful  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  relationship: 

Whereas  the  absence  of  close  ties  and 
mutual  trust  between  the  two  countries 
poses  a  threat  to  world  peace: 

Whereas  ties  of  culture  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  expanded: 

Whereas  young  people  are  a  nation's 
greatest  resource  and  its  most  treasured 
asset:  and 

Whereas  both  nations  have  a  mutual  in- 
terest in  closer  ties  and  the  prevention  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  immediately  begin  talks  with  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
have  the  objective  of  establishing  a  Joint 
United  States-Soviet  Union  student  ex- 
change for  peace  program  to  provide  for  an 
ongoing  country-to-country  exchange  of 
qualified  young  people  aged  15  through  20. 
Such  program  should— 

(1)  give  qusUified  young  people  from  each 
country  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  other 
country  for  one  year  to  study,  work,  travel, 
talk  with  various  political  leaders,  and  live 
with  a  host  family: 

(2)  be  administered  by  a  joint  United 
States-Soviet  Union  Exchange  for  Peace 
Commission  to  be  composed  of  civic,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  leaders  from  both  coun- 
tries: 

(3)  be  financed  by  both  government  and 
private  contributions: 

(4)  recruit  at  least  2.000  qualified  partici- 
pants from  each  country,  including  children 
of  civic,  educational,  cultural,  and  political 
leaders: 


(5)  ensure  that  program  participants  are 
spread  throughout  the  host  country:  and 

(6)  be  expanded  as  Interest  and  resources 
permit. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  a  resolution  with 
Senator  Pell  calling  for  a  United 
States-Soviet  Student  Exchange-for- 
Peace  Program.  This  resolution  was 
submitted,  initially,  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  2 
years  ago,  and  Representative  Udall 
resubmitted  it  into  the  House  this  ses- 
sion. Last  year  the  measure  had  141 
House  cosponsors.  including  myself; 
this  year  it  already  has  115  cospon- 
sors. and  I  expect  it  will  soon  overtake 
last  year's  response. 

This  resolution  is  aptly  named,  call- 
ing to  mind  another  great  venture  in 
American  diplomacy,  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Public  Law  Program.  That 
effort,  pushed  forward  by  one  of  our 
greatest  legislators  and  statesmen, 
Hubert  Humphrey,  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  feeding  the  poor  and  hungry 
throughout  the  developing  world  for 
31  years.  In  a  sense,  this  resolution 
will  provide  similar  relief:  Our  infor- 
mation and  attitudes  about  each  other 
need  to  be  nurtured,  and  it  is  not  too 
dire  to  say  that  the  situation  is  an 
emergency. 

There  is  a  lack  of  basic  knowledge  in 
our  two  societies  when  it  comes  to 
what  we  know  about  one  another.  The 
low  level  of  exchanges  is  symptomatic 
of  the  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
barriers  to  understanding  that  we 
have  erected  between  ourselves.  It  is 
time  the  barriers  were  removed. 

The  United  States-Soviet  Student 
Exchange-for-Peace  Commission,  to  be 
established  under  this  measure  follow- 
ing bilateral  negotiations,  would  select 
2,000  qualified  youth  ages  15  to  20 
from  each  country  to  spend  a  signifi- 
cant period  of  time  living,  visiting,  and 
studying  in  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  measure  calls  for  a  wide 
geographic  dispersal  of  exchangees,  an 
important  provision  if  meaningful  re- 
sults are  to  be  realized.  Too  often  we 
give  up  on  cooperative  ventures  like 
exchanges  because  we  short-term  pay- 
offs. We  need  the  patience  also  for 
long-term  payoffs.  The  payoff  is  real 
and  important.  We  should  be  fostering 
a  better  relationship  with  the  next 
generation  of  Soviet  leaders.  And  the 
Soviets  should  be  doing  the  same  with 
our  next  generation  of  leaders. • 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 82-ORIGINAL  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
SUPPORTING  CHILES  NATION- 
AL ACCORD  FOR  THE  TRANSI- 
TION TO  FULL  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.   LUGAR,   from   the   Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 


lowing original  concurrent  resolution 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S  Con.  Res.  82 

Whereas,  on  September  U,  1985,  the 
people  of  Chile  marked  the  twelfth  anniver 
sary  of  an  authoritarian  government  char 
acterlzed  by  restrictions  on  civil  liberties,  in 
eluding  suspension  of  all  political  activities 

Whereas,  on  August  25.  1985.  Cardina 
Juan  FYanclsco  Fresno  announced  the  Na 
tional  Accord  for  the  Transition  to  Full  De 
mocracy  in  Chile,  an  agreement  endorsed  by 
eleven  political  parties  spanning  a  broad  po 
lltlcal  spectrum  which  commits  the  signato 
ries  to  concrete  steps  to  achieve  a  peacefu 
evolution  toward  full  and  authentic  democ 
racy: 

Whereas  this  National  Accord,  which  in 
eludes  the  repudiation  of  violence,  the  resto 
ration  of  full  civil  liberties,  the  legalization 
of  political  parties,  the  preservation  of  a 
mixed  economy,  including  guarantees  of  pri- 
vate property,  and  the  holding  of  elections 
by  direct  popular  vote,  represents  an  honest 
and  prudent  effort  toward  this  necessary 
transition:  and 

Whereas  the  political  parties,  labor 
unions,  professional  organizations,  and 
other  groups  supporting  the  accord  reflect 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Chilean 
people  for  a  peaceful  return  to  democratic 
rule:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

<1)  supports  the  efforts  of  democratic 
forces  in  Chile  to  achieve  a  peaceful  return 
to  democratic  government: 

(2)  expresses  Its  view  that  the  National 
Accord  for  the  Transition  to  Full  Democra- 
cy is  an  Important  first  step  toward  this 
goal:  and 

(3)  calls  upon  the  Government  of  Chile 
and  the  leaders  of  all  sectors  of  Chilean  so- 
ciety to  demonstrate  their  commitment  to  a 
genuine  transition  through  a  process  of  dia- 
logue and  negotiation  aimed  at  securing  a 
return  to  democratic  rule. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  243-AU- 
THORIZING  THE  REPRINTING 
OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NUM- 
BERED 87-64 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Gorton,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Byrd)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  243 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 87-64.  entitled  'History  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1787  to  1801".  be  re- 
printed as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec  2.  There  shall  be  printed,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  number,  such  additional  copies 
as  are  allowed  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
section  703  of  title  44.  United  States  Code. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION.  1986 


an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3244), 
supra;  as  follows: 

Beginning    on    page    26.    line    11.    delete 
through  page  28.  line  15. 


■ANDREWS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  841 
AND  842 

Mr.  ANDREWS  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3244) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  841 

On  page  18,  line  24,  strike  "13,250.000,000" 
and  insert  "12,750,000,000". 

Amendment  No.  842 
On  page  29.  line  10.  delete  the  worJ    "of" 
the  second  time  It  appears,  and  Insert  the 
word  "or". 


EAGLETON  (AND  OTHERS) 
.AMENDMENT  NO.  843 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  Mr.  Eagleton.  for 
himself,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  3244, 
.supra:  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  — .  The  Congress  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  D86-21,  pertaining  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration, 
as  set  forth  In  the  message  of  October  1, 
1985  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President.  This  disapproval  shall  be 
effective  upon  enactment  into  law  of  this 
Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposal  deferral 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation." 


lautenberg  amendment  no. 

844 

Mr.  lautenberg  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3244). 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  insert  between  lines  8  and  9 
the  following  ne*  section: 

Sec  326.  Section  201  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  711)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "freight" 
before  "railroad":  and 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
by  striking  out  "1985  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1987". 


MITCHELL  (AND  Cr^HERS) 
amendment  no.  847 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HtnuPHREY.  and  Mr.  Cohen)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3244), 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  54  after  line  8,  Insert: 

Sec.  .  That  the  Act  approved  July  28. 
1937  (50  Stat.  535).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  the  first  paragraph  thereof,  "and  ap- 
proaches thereto"  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  "The  States  of  Maine  and  New 
Htunpshire  are  authorized  to  assume  all 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operational 
authority  over  the  approach  roads  and 
grade  separation  structures  in  their  respec- 
tive areas.  As  provided  in  Maine  Private  and 
Special  Law,  Chapter  38.  1985,  and  New 
Hampshire  Statutes.  Chapter  415.  1985,  the 
respective  States  shall  require  the  Author- 
ity to  provide  Authority  funds  for  capital 
improvements.". 


posed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3244).  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  21.  line  1.  insert  the  following: 

WASTE  ISOLATION  PILOT  PROJECT  ROADS 

For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  upgrading  of  certain  highways  for  the 
transportation  of  nuclear  waste  generated 
during  defense-related  activities,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  $16,260,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


EVANS  (AND  LAUTENBERG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  848 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lautenberg)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3244).  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Section  502(1)(1)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  [15  U.S.C. 
2002(11(1)]  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(F)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B).  no  manufacturer  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  credit  for  exceeding  the  fuel 
economy  standard  for  any  model  year  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  reduced  the  fuel 
economy  standard  to  a  level  below  the 
standard  originally  established  by  Congress 
for  that  year.  Provided,  That  a  manufactur- 
er shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  to  the  extent 
that  the  fleet  average  fuel  economy  of  the 
manufacturer  exceeds  the  standard  that  ap- 
plied prior  to  modification  by  the  Secre- 
tsu-y." 


ANDREV/S  AMENDMENT  NO.  845 
Mr.  ANDREWS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  3244).  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  50.  line  20,  strike  all  through 
page  51  line  B. 

ARMSTRONG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  846 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
I>roxmire.  and  Mr.  Wallop)  proposed 


KASSEBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
.AMENDMENT  NO.  852 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself.  Mr. 
DoMENic!  Mr  Chiles,  Mr  Gorton, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  and  Mr.  Nickles)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3244).  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section; 

"Sec.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  bill  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  each  dollar  amount 
contained  in  this  act  which  is  provided  for 
non-defense  discretionary  programs  and  ac- 
tivities is  hereby  reduced  6.0  per  centum: 
Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  amounts  on  page  36.  line  7.  and  page 
37,  line  10:  Provided  further,  That  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  6.0  per  centum  reduc- 
tion, the  amount  to  be  reduced  on  page  4, 
line  14  shall  be  considered  to  be 
$1,785,100,000.  and  the  amount  to  be  re- 
duced on  page  10.  line  12  shall  be  considered 
to  be  $2,714,400,000.  and  the  amount  to  be 
reduced  on  page  31.  line  14  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  $2,013,000,000;  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  amount  available  for  transit  op- 
erating assistance,  contained  In  this  bill.  In 
fiscal  year  1986  shall  not  exceed 
$736.000.000. " 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
849  AND  850 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  H.R.  3244. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  14,  strike  out 
"$2,100,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,230,000,000". 

On  page  31,  line  14,  before  the  period 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  none 
of  such  funds  may  be  available  for  operat- 
ing, subsidies". 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  through  line  6. 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  853 
Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BuRDicK)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  852  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Kassebaitm  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
(H.R  3244),  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  852  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "6.0  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7.9'": 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  obligation  limitation  for  Federal- 
Aid  Highways  and  Highway  safety  construc- 
tion piograms  for  Fiscal  Y-jar  1986  shall 
remain  at  $12,750,000,000." 


DOMENICI  (AND  CHILES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  854 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chiles)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3244),  supr:^;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  thli  bill  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  each" 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  851 
Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr  Hollings.  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Cramm. 
Mr.   EvANS.   and   Mr.   McClure)   pro- 


CHILES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  855 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM,  Mr.  DOMENICI,  and  Mr. 
Gorton)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  854  proposed  by  Mr, 
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DoMENici  (and  Mr.  Chiles)  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3244).  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "dollar  amount  contained  in  this  Act 
which  is  provided  for  non-defense  discre- 
tionary programs  and  activities  is  hereby  re- 
duced 1.6  per  centum:  Proviiied,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  amounts  on 
page  36.  line  7.  and  page  37.  line  10:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  amount  available  for 
transit  operating  assistance,  contained  in 
this  bill,  in  fiscal  year  1986  shall  not  exceed 
$856.000.000.- 


CONSOLIDATED  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  856 

Mr.  PACK  WOOD  (for  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1730)  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32, 
99th  Cong.);  as  follows: 

On  page  108.  line  6.  insert  "(a)"  Immedi- 
ately after  'Sec.  402.":  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing Immediately  after  line  13: 

(b)  Section  103(3)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  502(3))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "used"  immediately  before 
"automobiles":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "and  their  occupants". 

(c)  Section  303(a)<l)(E)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  543(a)(1)(E))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed"  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(d)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  543(d))  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  third  sentence. 

(e)  Section  304(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  544(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  preferred  stock  Issued  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  issued  as  of 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  funds  for  which  such  stock  is  issued.". 

(f)(1)  Section  305(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  545(1))  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  305(m)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  545(m))  is  amended 
by  striking  "Center"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Corporation". 

(3)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  548(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  not  later  than  February 
15  of  each  year.  The  report  shall  include, 
for  each  route  on  which  the  Corporation  op- 
erated intercity  rail  passenger  service 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  data  on  rid- 
ershlp.  short-term  avoidable  profit  or  loss 
per  passenger  mile,  revenue-to-cost  ratio, 
revenues,  the  Federal  subsidy,  the  non-Fed- 
eral subsidy,  and  on-time  performance. 
Such  report  shall  also  specify  significant 
operational  problems  which  have  been  Iden- 
tified by  the  Corporation,  together  with 
proposals  by  the  Corporation  to  resolve 
such  problems.". 

(g)  Section  306(f)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(f))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  CortJoration  shall  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  contract  air  program  admin- 


istered by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion In  markets  where  service  provided  by 
the  Corporation  is  competitive  with  regard 
to  rates  and  total  trip  times.". 

(h)  Section  306(m)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  <45  U.S.C.  546(m))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "only"  immediately  after  "citi- 
zen". 

(i)(l)  Section  403(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  563(d))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  "criteria  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 404(d)(2)(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "criterion  set  forth  in  section 
404(d)(2)";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "Beginning  October 
1.  1986.  if  such  service  is  not  projected  to 
meet  such  criterion,  the  Corporation  may 
discontinue  such  service,  unless  the  Corpo- 
ration and  a  State  (or  States)  enter  into  an 
agreement  which  ensures  that  the  criterion 
will  be  met.". 

(2)  Section  404(c)(3)(B)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C,  564(c)(3)(B))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "60"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "120": 

(B)  by  striking  all  after  "submission" 
through  "amendment";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
continuity  of  session  of  the  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  such  120-day  period.". 

(3)  Section  404(c)(4)(B)  of  the  Rail  Pass- 
-senger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  564(c)(4)(B))  is 
amended  to  read  sis  follows: 

■(B)  The  Corporation  shall  conduct  an 
annual  review  of  each  route  in  the  basic 
system  to  determine  if  such  route  is  project- 
ed to  meet  the  criterion  appropriate  to  such 
route  set  forth  in  subsection  (d).  as  adjusted 
to  reflect  constant  1979  dollars.  If  the  Cor 
poration  determines  on  the  basis  of  such 
review  that  such  route  will  not  meet  such 
criterion,  the  Corporation  shall  discontinue, 
modify,  or  adjust  the  operation  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  over  such  route  so  that  the 
criterion  will  be  met.". 

(4  HA)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
404(d)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  564(d)(1))  is  amended- 

(i)  by  striking  "If—"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "If"; 

(II)  by  striking  "(A)";  and 

(III)  by  striking  all  after  "mile  '  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
404(d)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  use.  564(d)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  passenger  mile  per  train  mile". 

(C)  The  last  sentence  of  section  404(dMl) 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
564(d)(1)  U  repealed. 

(5)  Section  404(d)(2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U,S,C.  564(d)(2))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  "If—"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "if": 

(B)  by  striking  "(A)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  all  after  "mile"  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(6)  Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  use.  562)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
parties  from  entering  into  an  agreement, 
after  the  determination  of  the  Commission 
or  their  Initial  agreement  under  this  section. 


with  respect  to  related  costs  described  In 
this  section.". 

(7)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1986. 

(j)  Title  VII  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Servlc* 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  621  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

(k)  Section  306(a)(3)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(a)(3))  is  amended 
by  striking  ".  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.". 

(1)  Section  306(k)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(k))  is  repealed. 

(m)  Section  402(g)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  562(g))  is  repealed. 

(n)  Section  405ta)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  565(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
"For  purposes  of  this  section  and  any  agree 
ment  designed  to  implement  the  provisiorus 
of  this  section,  a  discontinuance  of  intercity 
rail  passenger  service'  shall  not  include  any 
reduction  in  frequency,  seasonal  suspension 
or  other  service  modification  that  does  not 
result  in  elimination  of  all  intercity  rail  pas 
senger  service  on  a  route.". 

(o)(l)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
805(2)(A)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  644(2)(A))  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  "shall"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "may":  and 

(B)  by  striking  'annually  a". 

(2)  Section  805(2)(A)  and  (B)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  644(2)(A) 
and  (B))  is  amended  by  striking  "audit" 
wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "audits". 

(p)  Section  806  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv 
ice  Act  (45  use.  645)  is  repealed. 

(q)  Section  810  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv 
ice  Act  (45  use.  649)  Is  repealed. 

(r)  Section  811  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv 
ice  Act  (45  use.  650)  is  repealed. 

(s)  Section  703(1)(D)  of  the  Railroad  Revi 
talizatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  use.  853(1)(D>)  is  repealed. 

(t)(l)(A)  Section  1163  of  the  Northeast 
Rail  Service  Act  of  1981  (45  U.S.C.  IIU)  is 
repealed. 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  1163  of 
the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of  1981  (45 
U.S.C.  1111)  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  1163  in 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  Northeast  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1981  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  1163.  Repealed .". 

(C)  Any  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  under  section  1163  of  the 
Northeast  Rail  Service  act  (45  U.S.C  UU) 
shall  have  no  force  and  effect  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Section  402(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  562(a>)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(a)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(2)"  immediately  before 
"Notwithstanding":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2). 
as  so  designated  by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  following:  The  Commission, 
in  making  such  a  determination,  shall  assign 
to  an  entity  obtaining  services  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  the  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Corporation  solely  for  the  benefit  of  that 
entity,  plus  a  proportionate  share  of  all 
other  costs  of  providing  services  covered  by 
this  paragraph  that  are  incurred  for  the 
common  benefit  of  more  than  one  user  of 
the  rail  properties  covered  by  this  para- 
graph. The  proportionate  share  of  such 
other  costs  assigned  lo  a  user  shall  be  based 
on  relative  measures  of  volume  of  car  or 


train  operations,  passengers  handled,  ton- 
nage, or  other  factors  that  reasonably  re- 
flect the  relative  use  of  the  rail  properties 
covered  by  this  paragraph.". 

(3)  The  compensation  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  suljsection  shall  be  effec- 
tive in  any  proceeding  instituted  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)(2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  U.S.e.  562(a)(2))  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  HUMPHREY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  857 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1730.  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  454.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

Part  D— Federal  Motor  "Vehicle 

Expenditure  Control 

monitoring  system 

Sec  831.  The  head  of  each  executive 
agency,  including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, shall  designate  one  office,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  agency  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  central  monitoring  system  for.  and 
provide  oversight  of.  the  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ations of  the  agency,  related  activities,  and 
related  reporting  requirements. 

DATA  COLLECTION 

Sec.  832.  (a)  The  head  of  each  executive 
agency,  including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, shall  develop  a  system  to  identify,  col- 
lect, and  analyze  data  with  respect  to  all 
costs  incurred  by  the  agency  In  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  acquisition,  and  disposi- 
tion of  motor  vehicles,  including  Govern- 
ment-owned vehicles,  leased  vehicles,  and 
privately  owned  vehicles  used  for  officia' 
purposes. 

(b)  The  Administrator.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Di- 
rector, shall  promulgate  standards  govern- 
ing the  establishment  and  operation  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  systems  required  by 
the  sut-section  (a).  Including  standards  with 
respect  to  data  concerning  the  costs  and 
uses  of  motor  vehicles  and  with  respect  to 
the  uniform  collection  and  submission  of 
such  data.  Each  executive  agency,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense,  shall  comply 
with  such  standards. 

AGENCY  STAXntENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  USE 

Sec  833.  (a)  The  head  of  each  executive 
agency,  including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Shall  include  with  the  appropriation 
request  of  such  agency  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 1108  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  a  statement— 

( 1 )  specifying- 

(A)  the  total  motor  vehicle  acquisition, 
maintenance,  leasing,  operation,  and  dispos- 
al cost  incurred  by  such  agency  In  the  most 
recently  completed  fiscal  year:  and 

(B)  an  estimate  of  such  cost  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  request  is  submitted  and 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  justifying  why  the  existing  and  any 
new  motor  vehicle  acquisition,  maintenance, 
leasing,  operation,  or  disposal  requirements 
of  the  agency  cannot  be  met  through  the 
Interagency  Fleet  Management  System  op- 
erated by  the  Administrator  or  through  a 
qualified  private  fleet  management  firm  or 
another  private  contractor. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  executive  agency 
shall  comply  with  the  standards  promulgat- 


ed under  section  832(b)  in  preparing  each 
statement  required  under  subsection  (a), 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT 

Sec.  834.  The  President  shall  include  with 
the  budget  transmitted  pursuant  to  section 
1105  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  or  in  a  separate  WTitten  report  to  the 
Congress  for  each  such  fiscal  year,  a  sum- 
mary and  analysis  of  the  statements  most 
recently  submitted  by  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive agencies  pursuant  to  section  833(a). 
Each  such  summary  and  analysis  shall  in- 
clude a  review  of  the  potential  cost  savings 
that  could  be  achieved  in  the  acquisition, 
maintenance,  leasing,  operation,  and  dispos- 
al of  motor  vehicles  by  executive  agencies 
through— 

(1)  the  use  of  a  qualified  private  fleet 
management  firm  or  another  private  con- 
tractor; 

(2)  Increased  reliance  by  executive  agen- 
cies on  the  Interagency  Fleet  Management 
System,  operated  by  the  Administrator;  or 

(3)  other  existing  motor  vehicle  manage- 
ment systems. 

STUDY  REQUIRED 

Sec.  835.  (a)  The  head  of  each  executive 
agency.  Including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  study  of  the  costs,  benefits,  and 
feasibility  of  entering  Into  a  contract  with  a 
qualified  fleet  management  firm  or  another 
private  contractor  to  meet  its  motor  vehicle 
operation,  maintenance,  leasing,  acquisition, 
and  disposal  requirements.  Such  study  shall 
compare  the  costs,  benefits,  and  feasibility 
of  such  a  contract  to  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  agency's  current  motor  vehicle  oper- 
ations and  to  the  costs,  benefits,  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  use  of  the  Interagency  Fleet 
Management  System  operated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(b)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  head  of  each  execu- 
tive agency  shall  submit  a  report  concerning 
the  study  required  under  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Director  and  the  Comptroller  General. 

(c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al shall  submit  an  analysis  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (b)  to  the  Congress. 

INTERAGENCY  CONSOLIDATION 

Sec.  836.  The  Administrator  shall  review 
and  identify  Interagency  opportunities  for 
the  consolidation  of  motor  vehicles,  related 
equipment,  and  facilities,  and  of  functions 
relating  to  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  such  vehicles,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties, in  order  to  reduce  the  size  and  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government's  motor  vehicle 
fleet.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tiiU  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  speclflylng 
the  findings  of  the  Administrator  from  the 
review  conducted  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  FACILITIES 

Sec.  837.  The  Administrator  shall  require 
the  head  of  each  executive  agency,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense,  to— 

( 1 )  review  the  motor  pool,  storage,  mainte- 
nance, and  other  motor  vehicle  facilities 
within  the  agency; 

(2)  consolidate  such  facilities  where  feasi- 
ble and  cost  effective;  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Director  a  report  identi- 
fying possible  impediments  to  any  such  con- 
solidation, including  current  accounting 
methods,  budget  processes,  or  organization- 
al structures. 


REDUCTION  or  STORAGE  AND  DISPOSAL  COSTS 

Sec.  838.  The  Administrator  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce 
motor  vehicle  storage  and  disposal  costs.  In- 
cluding actions  to  increase  the  frequency  of 
motor  vehicle  sales  by  public  auction,  to 
reduce  presale  storage  costs,  and  to  improve 
the  rate  of  return  on  motor  vehicle  sales 
through  a  program  of  vehicle  reconditioning 
prior  to  sale, 

SAVINGS 

Sec.  839.  (a)  The  President  shall  taite  such 
action  a";  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
expenditures  for  the  OE>eration.  mainte- 
nance, leasing,  acquisition,  and  disposal  of 
motor  vehicles  by  executive  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense,  are  re- 
duced by  fiscal  year  1988,  to  an  amount 
which  is  $225,000,000  less  than  the  amount 
requested  for  such  operation,  maintenance, 
leasing,  acquisition,  and  disposal  requested 
by  the  President  in  the  budget  submitted 
under  section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  for  fiscal  year  1986 

(b)  The  Director  shall  monitor  compliance 
by  executive  agencies  with  directives  of  the 
President  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  and 
shall  report,  within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every  6 
months  thereafter,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  House,  with  respect 
to  the  reductions  in  expenditures  by  execu- 
tive agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  required  under  subsection  (a), 

COMPLIANCE 

Sec,  840.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
comply  with  and  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  with  regard  to  all  motor 
vehicles  that  are  used  within  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  official  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  part  with  re- 
spect to  motor  vehicles  from  the  Interagen- 
cy Fleet  Management  System  shall  be  com- 
plied with  by  the  executive  agencies  to 
which  such  motor  vehicles  are  assigned. 

APPUCABILITY 

Sec.  841.  (a)  The  President  shall  apply  the 
reductions  in  expenditures  required  by  sec- 
tion 839(a)  primarily  to  administrative 
motor  vehicle  fleets  used  at  the  headquar- 
ters and  regional  headquarters  of  executive 
agencies,  rather  than  to  motor  vehicles  used 
by  line  agency  personnel  working  in  agency 
field  operatiorii  or  activities. 

(b)  The  President  shall  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator. In  cooperation  with  the  Direc- 
tor, to  promulgate  appropriate  regiilations. 
standards,  and  definitions  that  shall  assure 
that  executive  agencies  comply  with  and  Im- 
plement the  reductions  In  expenditures  re- 
quired by  section  839(a)  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a). 

COOPDlAnON 

Sec.  842.  The  Director  and  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  closely  cooperate  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  part,  and 
shall  report  regiilarly  to  the  Congress  on 
the  progress  made  In  carrying  out  this  part. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  843.  Not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Director,  the  Administrator, 
and  executive  agencies  In  carrying  out  this 
part.  After  transmitting  the  report  required 
by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Comptroller 
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General  shall  submit  periodic  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  such  activities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  844.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 

(1)  the  term  "executive  agency"  means— 

(A)  an  executive  agency  (as  such  term  is 
defined  In  section  105  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code),  which  operates  at  least  three 
hundred  motor  vehicles:  and 

(B)  the  Postal  Service,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority; 

(2)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Mangement  and  Budget; 

(3)  the  term  "Admlnstrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services; 

(4)  the  term  "Comptroller  General" 
means  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(5)  the  term  'motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  self-propelled  or  drawn  by  mechani- 
cal power,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
Include  any  vehicle  designed  or  primarily 
used  for  military  field  training,  combat,  or 
tactical  purposes. 


BAUCUS (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  858 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  GLEim.  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1730,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  168.  between  lines  4  and  5,  Insert 
the  following: 

SBC  TI«A.  PROMILGATION  OF  INPATIE.NT  HOSPI- 
TAL DKDLCTIBLE. 

(a)  Change  in  Deadline.— Section 
1813(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  15". 

(b)  Ettective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
years  after  1985. 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  859 

Mr.  DOMENICI  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1730),  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  places  in  the  bill,  do 
the  following; 

On  page  89.  line  15,  strike  out  "purpose" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "purposes". 

On  page  94,  line  13.  strike  out  "paragraph 
(1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)". 

On  page  99,  after  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

On  page  180,  line  5,  strike  out  "following" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "following". 

On  page  215.  line  18.  Insert  ") "  after  "(e)". 

On  page  284.  beginning  with  line  22,  strike 
out  all  through  page  285.  line  7.  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)If- 

(A)  a  document  or  ticket  for  transporta- 
tion of  a  passenger  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  Is  issued  in  a  for- 
eign country,  and 

(B)  the  fee  charged  under  subsection 
(a)(6)  is  not  collected  at  the  time  such  docu- 
ment or  ticket  is  issued,  the  person  provid- 
ing transportation  to  such  passenger  shall 
collect  such  fee  at  the  time  such  passenger 
departs  from  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  provide  such  psis- 
senger  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  such 
fee. 


On  page  308.  line  19.  strike  out  "yeas"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "years". 

On  page  308.  line  20,  strike  out  "of"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to". 

On  page  308.  line  21.  strike  out  "Hue"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "lieu". 

On  page  308.  line  21.  strike  out  "plans" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "plan". 

On  page  309.  line  6,  insert  a  comma  after 
"plan". 

On  page  310,  line  13.  strike  out  "Except" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Exception". 

On  page  311.  line  3.  strike  out  "(ID) '  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(ID". 

On  page  312,  line  15.  insert  "for  any  group 
health  plan  maintained  by  an  employer" 
after  "employer". 

On  page  312  line  18,  strike  out  "(B). 
Except"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  Ex- 
ception". 

On  page  316.  line  21.  strike  out  "and"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any". 

On  page  320.  line  2,  strike  out  "amend- 
ment" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "amend- 
ments". 

On  page  321.  line  15.  strike  out  "sutMec- 
tloin"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion". 

On  page  322.  line  16,  strike  out  the  second 
comma. 

On  page  323,  line,  2,  strike  out  "the"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "an". 

On  page  323,  line  8,  strike  out  "section" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sulisectlon". 

On  page  329.  line  9.  strike  out  "tax"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "taxes". 

On  page  334.  line  11.  strike  out  the  colon 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  335.  line  25,  strike  out  "Set- 
pember"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber". 

On  page  336,  line  10.  strike  out  "be"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "liy". 

On  page  342.  line  24  strike  out  "If"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "If". 

On  page  343,  line  10,  strike  out  "it  Is"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "if  It". 

On  page  343.  line  14,  strike  out  "manufac- 
tures" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "manufac- 
turers". 

On  page  343,  line  14,  strike  out  "follow" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "follows". 

On  page  344,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out 
"manufacture"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"manufacturer". 

On  page  344,  line  15.  insert  "the"  after 
"receiving". 

On  page  345.  line  18,  strike  out  "subpara- 
graph" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graphs". 

On  page  347,  line  4,  strike  out  "Upspent" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Unspent". 

On  page  349.  In  the  matter  after  line  8, 
strike  out  "transaction"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "transactions". 

On  page  352,  lines  13  and  17,  strike  out 
the  closing  quotation  marks. 

On  page  355,  in  the  matter  after  line  1, 
strike  out  "depository"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "depositary". 

On  page  357,  in  the  matter  after  line  6, 
strike  out  "Deflnltons"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Definitions". 

On  page  362,  line  2,  strike  out  "Decembr" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "December". 

On  page  367,  in  the  matter  after  line  25, 
add  at  the  end  thereof  a  period. 

On  page  368,  line  11,  strike  out  "Haza- 
dous"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Hazard- 
ous". 

On  page  368,  line  13,  strike  out  "refen- 
ence"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reference". 

On  page  368,  line  18,  strtke  out  "Subch- 
pater"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Subchap- 
ter". 


On  page  368,  line  20.  strike  out  "subch- 
pater"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subchap- 
ters". 

On  page  369.  line  11.  strike  out  Uabllty" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Liability". 

On  page  372.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
"October  1.  1985"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"November  15,  1985". 

On  page  374.  line  6.  strike  out  "or"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  'of". 

On  page  380.  line  8.  strike  out  "growers" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "producers". 

On  page  381.  line  8.  strike  out  "if"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Is". 

On  page  386.  strike  out  lines  1  through  3 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  except  In  the  case  of 
Burley  tobacco,"  after  "Provided,  That"  in 
the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (e). 

On  page  386,  line  18,  strike  out  "Year' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "year". 

On  page  387,  line  10,  strike  out  "manfac- 
turer "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "manufac- 
turer". 

On  page  394,  line  20,  strike  out  "flue- 
cured"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Flue- 
cured". 

On  page  395,  line  12,  strike  out  'iissoci-" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "associa-". 

On  page  401,  line  23,  strike  out  "to"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the". 

On  page  407,  line  3.  strike  out  "stock  of 
the  Corporation"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"stocks  of  the  Corporation  of". 

On  page  412,  line  12,  strike  out  "Subsec- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Subsec- 
tions". 

On  page  415,  line  17,  strike  out  "relating"' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(relating". 

On  page  422,  line  17,  strike  out  the  single 
quotation  marks  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
double  quotation  marks. 

On  page  428,  line  24,  strike  out  "Payroir" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""Taxes". 

On  page  430,  line  13.  strike  out  "period" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "period)". 

On  page  478,  line  24.  strike  out  "the 
Act" ""  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""the  'Act" "'. 

On  page  517.  between  lines  13  and  14, 
Insert  the  following: 

Part  H— Graduate  Medical  E:ddcation 

amendment  to  the  public  health  service 

ACT 

On  page  519.  line  22,  strike  out  ""relevent" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "relevant"". 

On  page  5C6,  line  8,  strike  out  ""99"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "991". 

On  page  536.  line  11.  strike  out  "If:"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "if—". 

On  page  536,  line  20,  insert  "of  1954"  after 
"Code". 

On  page  536,  line  21,  strike  out  "termin- 
tlon"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "termina- 
tion". 

On  page  536,  line  23,  Insert  "of  1954"  after 
"Code  ". 

On  page  537.  line  5.  strike  out  "Act "  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"Act)"". 

On  page  537.  line  17.  strike  out  "organza- 
tlon'"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""organiza- 
tion". 

On  page  538.  line  9,  strike  out  "notlfly" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""notify"". 

On  page  543,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 
"section  4041(c)""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)"". 

On  page  544,  line  18,  strike  out  "" "within" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"(within"". 

On  page  544.  line  19.  strike  out  "4042)"  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""4042)"". 

On  page  552.  strike  out  lines  1  through  5 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 


fb)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
4041(e)  (as  redesignated  by  section  a91(a)(2) 
of  this  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ""this  section":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "In  a  standard  termina- 
tion" after  '"terminated"". 

On  page  554,  line  11.  strike  out  "trhe"'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ""the"". 

On  page  555,  line  9.  insert  a  period  after 
■  4062". 

On  page  562.  line  6.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  563.  line  4,  strike  out  ""."".'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".'";  and"". 

On  page  563.  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert 
the  following: 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  4065  (as 
added  by  clause  (2))  the  following: 

"Part  2— Administration  and 
Enforcement"". 
On  page  563,  line  9,  strike  out  "Act"  ""  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Act)"". 

On  page  563.  line  17.  strike  out  "termlna- 
tioin"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "termina- 
tion". 

On  page  563.  line  18.  strike  out  "plana"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "plan". 

On  page  563,  line  19,  strike  out  "contribu- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "contribut- 
ing". 

On  page  563,  line  21.  strike  out  "contribu- 
tion" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "contribut- 
ing"". 

On  page  563,  line  25,  strike  out  "of  the" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""for  the"". 

On  page  564,  line  10,  strike  out  "■996(c)(D" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "996(c)(1)"". 

On  page  564,  line  13,  strike  out  "EFFECT  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  "EFFECT". 

On  page  566.  line  9,  strike  out  ""1306(a)(2)"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1306(a)(2))"'. 

On  page  567,  line  24,  Insert  ""by"  after 
"(11)"". 

On  page  569.  strike  out  lines  18  and  19  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  4041(c)""; 
and 

On   page   570,   line   22,   strike   out   "(a)- 
(aa),"'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   "(a),  (aa)". 
On  page  572.  line  2.  insert  a  conama  after 
"(b)". 

On  page  572,  line  9,  strike  out 
"(C)(2)(A)(1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"■(c)(2)(A)(l)". 

On  page  572,  line  20,  insert  a  comma  after 
"(d)"". 

On  page  574,  line  15,  strike  out    "(aWl)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(1)". 
On  page  575.  line  11,  strike  out  "and'. 
On  page  576,  strike  out  line  12  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
but  it  does  not  include  mineral,  oil,  and  gas 
royalty  interests. 

On  page  579.  line  1,  strike  out  "'(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"  ""(l)'". 

On  page  579,  strike  out  line  4  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
States,  and 
"(11)  any  lien  Imposed  under  this  section", 
on  page  579.  line  8.  strike  out  '"109(c)(1)"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""996(c)(1)"". 

On  page  579.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  a  period  after  "•413A  ". 

On  page  580.  before  line  1,  strike  out  "of" 
in  the  item  relating  to  section  4072  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to". 

On  page  580.  before  line  1,  strike  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4075  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••S«c.  4075.  Eftrct  of  corpor»le  iTonr»nix«lion."". 

On  page  605,  line  3,  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "this"'. 


On  page  609.  line  3.  strike  out  of"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ""or". 


DURENBERGER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  860 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Baoctjs, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, and  Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1730.  supra; 
as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  512,  line  1,  strike  out 
through  page  517,  line  13. 

On  page  164.  after  line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC  711A  responsibilities  OF  MEDICARE  HOSPI- 
TALS IN  EMERGENCY  CASES 

(a)  Requirement  of  Medicare  Hospital 
Provider  Agreements.— Section  1866(a)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital,  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  1867  to  the 
extent  applicable.'". 

(b)  REQUIREMENTS.-Title    XVIIl    of    such 

Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
1866  the  following  new  section: 
"examination  and  treatment  for  emergen- 
cy   medical   conditions    and    women    in 

ACTIVE  labor 

"Sec.  1867.  (a)  Medical  Screening  Re- 
quirement—In  the  case  of  any  hospital 
which  has  a  hospital  emergency  depart- 
ment, if  any  individual  (whether  or  not  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  this  title)  comes  to 
the  emergency  department  and  a  request  is 
made  on  the  individual"s  behalf  for  exami- 
nation or  treatment  for  a  medical  condition, 
the  hospital  must  provide  for  an  appropri- 
ate medical  screening  examination  within 
the  capability  of  such  hospital's  emergency 
department  to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
emergency  medical  condition  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (e)(1))  exists  or  to  de- 
termine if  the  individual  is  in  active  labor 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (e)(2)). 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  the  provision  of  a  medical 
screening  examination  would  delay  or  other- 
wise be  contrary  to  the  prompt  treatment  of 
the  Individual's  medical  condition. 

""(b)  Necessary  Stabilizing  Treatment 
FOR  Emergency  Medical  Conditions  and 
Active  Labor.— If  any  Individual  (whether 
or  not  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  title) 
comes  to  the  hospital  and  the  individual  is 
determined  (through  the  screening  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  otherwise)  to 
have  an  emergency  medical  condition  or  to 
be  in  active  labor,  the  hospital  must  provide 
either- 

"(1)  within  the  staff  and  facilities  avail- 
able at  such  hospital,  for  such  further  medi- 
cal examination  and  such  treatment  as  may 
be  required  to  stabilize  the  medical  condi- 
tion or  to  provide  for  treatment  of  the 
labor,  unless  the  examination  or  treatment 
is  refused;  or 

"(2)  for  transfer  of  the  patient  to  another 
medical  facility  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c),  unless  the  transfer  is  refused. 

"(c)  Restricting  Transfers  Unitl  Pa- 
tient Stabilized.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— If  a  patient  at  a  hos- 
pital has  an  emergency  medical  condition 


which  has  not  been  stabilized  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (e)(3)(B))  or  is  in 
active  labor,  the  hospital  may  not  transfer 
the  patient  unless— 

"(A)(i)  the  patient  (or  a  member  of  the 
patient's  family  if  the  patient  is  an  uneman- 
clpated  minor  or  is  unable  to  communicate) 
requests  that  a  transfer  be  effected:  or 

"(ii)  there  has  been  a  determination  by  a 
physician  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1861(r)(l)),  or  by  other  qualified  medical 
personnel  when  a  physician  is  not  available 
In  the  emergency  department,  that,  based 
upon  the  reasonable  risks  and  benefits  to 
the  patient,  and  based  upon  the  'nformation 
avaUable  at  the  time,  the  benefits  obtained 
from  the  provision  of  appropriate  medical 
treatment  at  another  medical  facility, 
taking  into  account  the  potential  risks  to 
the  individual's  medical  condition  Involved 
in  the  transfer,  outweigh  the  potential  ben- 
efits to  the  individual's  medical  condition 
from  not  effecting  the  transfer;  and 

"(B)  the  transfer  is  an  appropriate  trans- 
fer (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (2))  to 
that  faculty. 

'"(2)  AppR0PRiA"rE  TRANSFER.— An  appropri- 
ate transfer  to  a  medical  facility  is  a  trans- 
fer- 

"(A)  in  which  the  receiving  facility— 
"(D  has  available  space  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  the  treatment  of  the  patient; 

""(ii)  has  agreed  to  accept  transfer  of  the 
patient  and  to  provide  appropriate  medical 
treatment;  and 

"(111)  is  being  provided  appropriate  medi- 
cal records  (or  copies  thereof)  of  the  exami- 
nation and  treatment  furnished  at  the 
transferring  facility,  or,  if  the  patient's  med- 
ical condition  is  sufficiently  serious  to  re- 
quire an  immediate  transfer,  is  notified  of 
the  transfer  as  soon  as  practicable  under 
the  circumstances; 

"(B)  in  which  the  transfer  is  effected 
through  qualified  personnel  and  transporta- 
tion equipment,  as  required,  including  the 
use  of  necessary  and  medically  appropriate 
life  support  measures  during  the  transfer: 
and 

"(C)  which  meeU  such  other  requlremenU 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of  patienU 
transferred. 

"(d)  Enforcement.— If  a  hospital  knowing- 
ly and  willfully,  or  negligently,  falls  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  such  hospi- 
tal shall  be  subject  to— 

"(1)  termination  of  its  provider  agreement 
under  this  title  in  accordance  with  section 
1866(b);  or 

"(2)  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary,  sus- 
pension of  such  agreement  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the 
provider  and  to  the  public. 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  The  term  emergency  medical  condi- 
tion' means  a  medical  condition  manifesting 
Itself  by  acute  symptoms  of  sufficient  sever- 
ity (Including  severe  pain)  such  that  the  ab- 
sence of  Immediate  medical  attention  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in— 

"(A)  placing  the  patient's  health  in  seri- 
ous Jeopardy; 

"(B)  serious  impairment  to  bodily  func- 
tions; or 

"■(C)  serious  dysfunction  of  any  hodily 
organ  or  part. 

"(2)  The  term  "active  labor"  means  labor  at 
a  time  at  which— 

"(A)  delivery  is  imminent:  or 
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■■(B)  there  is  Inadequate  time  to  effect 
safe  transfer  to  another  hospital  prior  to  de- 
livery. 

■■(3XA)  The  term  to  stabilize'  means,  with 
respect  to  an  emergency  medical  condition, 
to  provide  such  medical  treatment  of  the 
condition  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
under  the  circumstances  and  within  the  ca- 
pability of  the  hospital— 

"(I)  so  that  the  transfer  of  the  individual 
will  not,  within  reasonable  medic&l  probabil- 
ity, result  in  substantial  risk  of  the  death  or 
serious  Impairment  of  the  Individual  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  transfer;  or 

"(ii)  in  order  to  determine  that  the  bene- 
fits obtained  from  the  provision  of  appropri- 
ate medical  treatment  at  another  medical 
facility,  taking  into  account  the  potential 
risks  to  the  Individual's  medical  condition 
Involved  in  the  transfer,  outweigh  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  the  Individual's  medical 
condition  from  not  effecting  the  transfer. 

"(B)  The  term  'stabilized'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  emergency  medical  condition, 
that  such  medical  treatment  of  the  condi- 
tion has  been  provided  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  under  the  circumstances  and 
within  the  capability  of  the  hospital— 

"(I)  so  that  the  transfer  of  the  individual 
will  not.  within  reasonable  medical  probabil- 
ity, result  In  sutMtantlal  risk  of  the  death  or 
serious  Impairment  of  the  individual  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  transfer:  or 

"(11)  In  order  to  determine  that  the  t>ene- 
fits  obtained  from  the  provision  of  appropri- 
ate medical  treatment  at  another  medical 
facility,  taking  into  aaccount  the  potential 
risks  to  the  individual's  medical  condition 
involved  in  the  transfer,  outweigh  the  po- 
tential benefits  to  the  individual's  medical 
condition  from  not  effecting  the  transfer. 
"(4)  The  term  'transfer'  means  movement 
(Including  the  discharge)  of  a  patient  out- 
side a  hospital's  facilities  at  the  direction  of 
any  person  employed  by.  or  affiliated  or  as- 
sociated directly  or  indirectly  with,  the  hos- 
pital, but  does  not  include  such  a  movement 
of  a  patient  who  had  been  declared  dead  or 
leaves  the  facility  without  the  permission  of 
any  such  person. 

"(f)  PwtKiOTioN  — The  provisions  of  this 
section  do  not  preempt  any  State  or  local 
law  requirement  except  to  the  extent  that 
the  requirement  directly  conflicts  with  a  re- 
quirement of  this  section.". 

"(c)  EfTSCTiVE  Dati.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  April  1,  1986. 

(d)  OAO  STtJBY.- (1)  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems created  by  hospitals  which  transfer  pa- 
tients without  providing  necessary  emergen- 
cy medical  treatment.  The  study  shall  in- 
clude- 

(A)  a  survey  and  assessment  of  the  extent 
of  the  problems: 

(B)  a  survey  of  the  available  remedies  to 
such  problems.  Including  State  law  and  li- 
censing requirements  and  the  use  of  profes- 
sional standard  setting  organizations,  and 
an  assessment  of  the  frequency  and  effec- 
tiveness with  which  such  remedies  are  uti- 
lized: 

(C)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  remedy  provided  under  section  1867  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

(D)  recommendations  for  changes  in  Fed- 
eral law.  including  changes  in  section  1867 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the  possible 
use  of  Incentives  under  title  XIX  of  such 
Act  to  encourage  States  to  establish  similar 
remedies. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Congress 


within  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(e)  RecoiATioMS.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  promul- 
gate final  regulations  for  Implementing  sec- 
tion 1867  of  the  Social  Security  Act  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the 
methcxls  to  be  used  for  monitoring  and  en- 
forcing compliance  with  such  section. 

KENNEDY  (AND  WILSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  861 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wilson)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1730.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  89.  beginning  with  line  17,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  7  on  page  90  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC  2*3.  COLLECTION  BY  THE  IT^rTED  STATES  Ol' 
MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  COSTS  IN- 
CliKRED  ON  BEHALF  Of  CERTAIN 
PERSONS. 

(a)  In  GtNERAL.-(l)  Chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"9  1095.  Collection  from  third-party  payers  of  rra- 
■onable  invdiral  and  dental  care  coat*  incurred 
on  behalf  of  retirees  and  dependenU 

■■<a)(l)  In  the  ctae  of  a  person  who  Is  cov- 
ered by  section  1074(b).  1076(a).  or  1076(b) 
of  this  title,  the  United  SUtes  shall  have 
the  right  to  collect  from  a  third-party  payer 
the  reasonable  costs  of  medical  and  dental 
care  Incurred  by  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  such  person  through  a  facility  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  the  extent  that 
the  person  would  be  eligible  to  receive  reim- 
bursement or  indemnification  from  the 
third-party  payer  If  the  person  were  to 
incur  such  costs  on  the  person's  own  l>ehalf. 
If  the  Insurance,  medical  service,  or  health 
plan  of  that  payer  includes  a  requirement 
for  a  deductible  or  copayment  by  the  benefi- 
ciary of  the  plan,  then  the  amount  that  the 
United  States  may  collect  from  the  third- 
party  payer  Is  the  reasonable  cost  of  the 
care  provided  less  the  appropriate  deducti- 
ble or  copayment  amount. 

"(2)  A  person  covered  by  section  1074(b). 
1076(a).  or  1076(b)  of  this  title  may  not  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  amount  to  the 
United  States  for  medical  and  dental  care 
by  reason  of  this  section. 

"(b)  No  provision  of  any  Insurance,  medi- 
cal service,  or  health  plan  contract  or  agree- 
ment having  the  effect  of  excluding  from 
coverage  or  limiting  payment  of  charges  for 
certain  care  solely  on  the  basts  that  such 
care  Is  provided  through  a  facility  of  the 
uniformed  services  shall  operate  to  prevent 
collection  by  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section (a) 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
subsection  (f),  records  of  the  fac'lity  of  the 
uniformed  services  that  provided  medical  or 
dental  care  to  a  beneficiary  of  an  insurance, 
medical  service,  of  health  plan  of  a  third- 
party  payer  shall  be  made  available  for  In 
spectlon  and  review  by  representatives  of 
the  payer  from  which  collection  by  the 
United  States  Is  sought. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  collection  may  not  be  made  under  this 
section  In  the  case  of  a  plan  administered 
under  title  XVIII  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.). 

"(e)(1)  The  United  States  may  institute 
eind  prosecute  legal  proceedings  against  a 
third-party  payer  to  enforce  a  right  of  the 
United  States  under  this  section. 


"(2)  The  administering  Secretary  may 
compromise,  settle,  or  waive  a  claim  of  the 
United  States  under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  administering  Secretar- 
ies, shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  for  computation  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  medical  and  dental  care. 
Computation  of  such  reasonable  cost  may 
be  based  on— 

"(1,  per  diem  rates;  or 

"(2)  such  other  meth(x]  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. However,  such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that  In  no  event  may  the  reasonable 
cost  of  care  or  services  sought  to  be  recov- 
ered or  collected  from  a  third-party  payer 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  prevailing 
rate  that  such  third  party  payer  can  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  it  would  pay  for  the  care  or  services 
provided  In  facilities  (other  than  facilities  of 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States)  in  the  same  geographic  area. 

"(g)  In  this  section,  third-party  payer' 
means  an  entity  that  provides  an  insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plan  by  contract 
or  agreement.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1095.  Collection  from  third-party  payers  of 
reasonable  medical  and  dental 
care  costs  Incurred  on  behalf  of 
retirees  and  dependents." 

(b)  E>nECTivi  Datk— Section  1095  of  title 
10,  United  Slates  Code,  as  added  by  subsec 
tlon  (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  health 
care  provided  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  (but  only  with  respect 
to  an  Insurance,  medical  service,  or  health 
plan  agreement  entered  into,  amended,  or 
renewed  on  or  after  that  date). 

(c)  Repeal  Provision.— Section  1096  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a)(1),  and  the  Item  in  the  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  55  of 
such  title  relating  to  section  1095,  as  added 
by  sut>section  (a)(2),  are  repealed  effective 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFTAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  hold 
a  markup  on  October  30.  1985.  In 
Senate  Dlrksen  138,  beginning  at  10 
a.m..  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  1684.  a  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  Chllocco  Indian  School 
lands  In  trust  for  the  Kaw.  Otoe-Mlssourta. 
Pawnee.  Ponca  and  Tonkawa  Indian  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma: 

S.  1728.  a  bin  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  lease  certain  lands 
held  in  trust  for  up  to  99  years: 

S.  1298,  a  bill  to  coordinate  and  expand 
services  for  the  prevention,  identification 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  Indian  youth; 

S.  1621.  a  bill  to  amend  title  25.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  Indian  education 
programs;  and 

S.  1396.  a  bill  to  settle  unresolved  claims 
relating  to  certain  allotted  Indian  lands  on 
the    White    Earth    Indian    Reservation,    to 


remove   clouds   from   the   titles   to   certain 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  conunittee  at 
224-2251. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AORlCTTLTtniE.  NTITRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  hearings  to  examine  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  and  to  discuss  possible  legisla- 
tive remedies. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  October  31.  and  Friday, 
November  1.  1985.  in  room  328- A  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact the  committee  staff  at  224-2035. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESODRCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  192,  to  authorize  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday. 
November  19,  1985.  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  should 
write  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  room 
SD-358,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC  20510.  For  fur- 
ther Information,  please  contact  Debbi 
Rice  or  Al  Stayman  at  (202)  224-2366. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  REGULATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation  and  Conservation  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  scheduled  an  oversight 
hearing  on  Thursday,  November  21. 
1985,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  in  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  Is  to 
review  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission's  Order  No.  436.  Final 
Rule  and  Notice  Requesting  Supple- 
mental Comments  on  Regulation  of 
Natural  Gas  Pipelines  After  Partial 
Wellhead  Decontrol  (Docket  No. 
RM85-1-000). 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
written  statements  for  the  hearing 
record  should  write  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Regulation  and  Conser- 
vation. Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Ms.  Debbi 


Rice  or  Mr.  Howard  Useem  202-224- 
2366. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  RESERVED 
WATER  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Resource 
Conser\-ation  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  has 
added  an  additional  resolution  which 
the  subcommittee  will  receive  testimo- 
ny on  at  its  hearing  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  October  29.  1985,  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  SD-366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

The  additional  bill  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  156.  to  authorize  a  memori- 
al to  be  erected  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs.  As  previously 
aruiounced.  the  subcommittee  will  also 
receive  testimony  on  S.  1107,  S.  1223. 
S.  1379.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  143. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  184. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Tony  Be- 
vlnetto  or  Patty  Kennedy  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  (202)  224-2878. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  October  23,  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing nomination: 

ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Charles  J.  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legal 
Counsel). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SELE(rr  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  t>e  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  23, 
1985,  in  closed  executive  session  in 
order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  phase  II 
of  the  National  Development  Strategy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NUCLEAR  REGULATION 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  October  23,  1985,  m  order 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  extension 
of  the  Price  Anderson  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ;s  so  ordered. 

COMMirm  ON  GOVERNMENTAl,  ArTAIRS 

Mr,  ANDREWS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  October  23, 
1985,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  following  nominations: 

William  Barton,  to  be  Inspector  General 
for  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Julius  Beclon,  to  be  Director  of  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency. 

James  McNeill,  to  be  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NEED  TO  REFORM  THE 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
•  Mr,  HART,  Mr  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  witnessed  an  historic  act: 
the  release  b%  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  and  Senator  Sam  NrxN  of  the 
report.  Defense  Organization;  The 
Need  for  Change 

Senator  Goldv^ater  said  of  the  re- 
forms recommended  in  the  report, 
"The  reorganization  of  the  Defense 
Department  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  Congress  does  in  our  life- 
time. It  will  be  the  most  important 
thing  I  do  in  mine."  Coming  from 
someone  who  has  as  many  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  that  is  a  statement  that 
gets  one's  attention.  But  it  is  not  an 
overstatement. 

The  work  of  Senator  Goldwater 
and  Senator  Nuww,  and  the  superbly 
capable  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff  who  WTOte 
the  report,  is  of  historic  significance  in 
two  respects. 

Fnrst,  it  establishes  beyond  any  pos- 
sible doubt  that  we  have  very  serious 
problems  in  our  defense  decisionmak- 
ing system:  In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  in  the  individual  military  de- 
partments, in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess, and  in  the  way  the  Congress  ap- 
proaches defense  issues.  These  prob- 
lems are  sufficiently  serious  that  in 
Senator  Goldwaters  words,  "If  we 
have  to  fight  tomorrow  •  •  •  they  will 
cause  Americans  to  die  unnecessarily. 
Even  more,  they  may  cause  us  to  lose 
the  fight." 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  com- 
mittee's report  will  play  a  major  role 
In  bringing  about  changes  in  these 
problem  areas.  While  some  of  the  spe- 
cific chsjiges  recommended  in  the 
report  will  be  debated,  as  they  should 
be,  the  Defense  Department  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  stonewall  refonns  by 
saying,  'There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
business  as  usual.'  Don't  change  what 
Is  working  well." 

As  Senator  NtJNN  said  here  on  the 
floor.  "If  we  leave  It  up  to  the  Penta- 
gon, there  will  be  no  change. "  But  the 
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committee  report  makes  clear  that 
many  things  are  wrong— very  seriously 
wrong.  As  both  Senators  said,  "the 
current  system  is  broke  and  we  need  to 
fix  It." 

The  committee  report  is  significant 
in  a  second  and  even  greater  respect. 
By  forcefully  opening  the  door  to 
reform  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
other  areas  it  addresses,  the  report 
also  works  indirectly  but  powerfully  to 
open  the  door  to  futher  reforms. 

Even  since  the  founding  of  the  con- 
gressional military  reform  caucus  in 
the  summer  of  1981.  and  in  some  indi- 
vidual cases  before  thai,  a  small  but 
growing  group  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  Houses  and  both  par- 
ties has  been  warning  that  basic  de- 
fects in  our  military  concepts,  doc- 
trines, force  structures,  and  organiza- 
tion are  leading  us  toward  exactly 
what  Senator  Goldwater  has  warned 
of— unnecessary  casualties  in  combat 
and.  very  possibly,  defeat  on  some 
future  battlefield.  The  areas  of  con- 
cern to  these  military  reformers  have 
Included  many  of  the  areas  addressed 
in  this  committee  report,  and  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  members  of 
the  military  reform  caucus  believe 
changes  in  these  areas  are  needed. 

But  the  concerns  of  the  caucus  and 
of  the  many  military  reformers  out- 
side the  Congress,  including  those 
within  the  officer  corps,  also  go 
beyond  these  issues.  After  all,  the 
question  is  not  "what  is  the  most  effi- 
cient Pentagon?"  The  question  is 
"what  is  the  most  effective  defense?" 

For  that  reason,  military  refomiers 
are  concerned  about  additional  prob- 
lem areas  such  as: 

TACTICS  AND  DOCTRINE 

For  over  a  century,  the  American 
way  of  war  has  relied  on  firepower  and 
attrition— fighting  like  Grant  against 
Lee  around  Richmond.  Military  re- 
formers believe  we  need  instead  to 
adopt  a  maneuver  style  of  warfare- 
and  fight  like  the  Israelis  in  their 
Sinai  campaigns.  Recently,  to  its  great 
credit,  the  U.S.  Army  has  made  this 
change.  Unfortunately,  our  other 
three  services  have  not. 

UNIT  COHESION 

It  has  been  evident  since  the  time  of 
the  Roman  legions  that  effectiveness 
in  combat  demands  cohesiveness 
within  military  units.  The  troops  must 
know  the  people  around  them.  Today, 
we  have  such  a  high  rate  of  personnel 
rotation  in  our  military— up  to  25  per- 
cent per  quarter  in  many  combat 
units— that  people  do  not  get  to  know 
each  other  and  the  units  are  not  cohe- 
sive. As  In  the  case  of  doctrine,  the 
Army,  but  only  the  Army,  is  moving  to 
remedy  this  problem. 

OFFICiOl  EDUCATION  AND  PROMOTION 

If  a  military  is  to  be  effective  in 
combat,  its  officers  must  be  taught 
how    to    think    and    the    promotion 


system  must  favor  the  leader,  the 
thliiker.  and  the  tactician.  Instead,  we 
largely  teach  our  officers  what  to  do 
and  what  to  think,  which  leads  to  ri- 
gidity In  combat,  and  we  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  bureaucrat,  the  office  politi- 
cian and  the  courtier,  especially  in  the 
higher  ranks. 

MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

Today,  we  get  neither  quality  nor 
quantity  in  most  of  our  weapons.  Most 
of  them  are  too  complex  to  work  effec- 
tively in  combat.  Yet.  because  of  their 
complexity,  most  weapons  cost  so 
much  that  we  can  only  afford  small 
numbers  of  them.  We  need  to  develop 
and  buy  weapons  that  are  simple  to 
operate,  dependable,  easy  to  repair 
under  combat  conditions,  hard  for  an 
enemy  to  see.  get  kills  quickly,  and  in- 
expensive enough  that  we  can  afford 
adequate  numbers. 

rORCE  STRUCTURE 

Today,  our  Navy  is  dependent  on 
just  13  ships— our  13  big  aircraft  carri- 
ers. These  carriers,  with  their  escorts, 
aircraft,  and  support  ships  are  each  so 
expensive  that  we  can  afford  only  a 
handful  of  them.  Worse,  we  have  paid 
for  them  In  part  by  building  so  few 
submarines  that  our  principal  oppo- 
nent, the  Soviet  Union,  outnumbers  us 
3  to  1  in  submarines.  The  capital  ship 
today  is  the  submarine,  not  the  air- 
craft carrier.  For  this  Nation— which  is 
by  geography  dependent  on  the  sea— 
to  allow  itself  to  be  outnumbered  3  to 
1  in  capital  ships  is  extraordinarily 
dangerous. 

In  these  areas  and  others.  Just  as  in 
the  areas  identified  by  the  committee 
report,  major  reforms  are  needed. 
While  the  report  does  not  address 
these  other  areas  directly,  it  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  prepared  the  way  for  re- 
forming them.  The  report  will  help 
initiate  the  process  of  reform  that 
many  of  us  have  been  calling  for  these 
past  years.  Once  underway,  that  proc- 
ess will  grow  and  spread  until  we  make 
the  necessary  changes  In  all  defense 
areas,  not  just  those  covered  by  tnis 
report. 

When  that  happens,  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  Senator  Ndnn  will  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  credit.  They  will  have 
played  a  major  role  in  moving  the 
reform  process  forward.  For  that  serv- 
ice, they  deserve  the  thanks,  the  ap- 
plause, and  the  active  support  of  every 
citizen. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  104. 
THE  "TIME  OF  REMEMBRANCE" 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recently  witnessed  several  acts  of 
terrorism  that  resulted  in  the  death  of 
American  citizens. 

In  June,  the  bloody  terrorist  assault 
on  an  outdoor  cafe  in  El  Salvador  left 
four  U.S.  marines  and  two  other  Amer- 
icans dead. 

Also  in  June,  the  hijacking  of  TWA 
night   847   resulted   In   the   death   of 


Robert  Dean  Stethem.  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Earlier  this  month,  we  heard  of  the 
murder  of  U.S.  Diplomat  William 
Buckley,  one  of  the  Americans  held 
hostage  in  Lebanon. 

Most  recently,  we  learned  of  the  des- 
picable and  cowardly  slaying  of  Mr. 
Leon  Kllnghoffer  onboard  the  Achille 
Lauro.  We  are  continually  reminded 
by  events  such  as  those  that  America 
and  its  citizens  asc  the  primary  target 
of  International  terrorists. 

I  know  that  we  can  do  nothing  to 
bring  back  the  brave  people  who  have 
lost  their  lives  to  terrorism,  nor  can  we 
mitigate  the  loss  suffered  by  their 
loved  ones.  We  can,  however,  take  the 
time  to  remember  and  honor  the  vie 
tims  of  terrorism  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  let  their  friends  and 
loved  ones  know  that  our  remem- 
brance of  the  victims  will  serve  to 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  fight  terror- 
ism with  all  of  our  strength. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  win  the  fight  against  terrorism. 
We  will  win  because,  as  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
Leahy,  has  said: 

Our  love  and  strength  is  greater  than 
their  hate. 

My  colleague  made  the  statement  on 
April  3.  1985.  the  day  that  he.  I.  and 
35  other  original  cosponsors  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  a 
joint  resolution  proclaiming  today,  Oc- 
tober 23.  1985.  as  a  "Time  of  Remem- 
brance" for  all  victims  of  terrorism 
throughout  the  world.  The  first  "Time 
of  Remembrance"  was  observed  exact- 
ly 1  year  ago.  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  tragic  death  of  241  U.S.  service- 
men in  the  terrorist  bombing  of  the 
Marine  barracks  In  Beirut. 

The  originating  and  driving  organi- 
zation behind  the  effort  is  No  Greater 
Love,  a  national,  nonprofit,  nonpoliti- 
cal.  humanitarian  organization  dedi- 
cated to  providing  programs  of  care 
and  friendship  to  children  whose  par- 
ents have  been  killed  while  serving  our 
country.  During  last  year's  "Time  of 
Remembrance."  No  Greater  Love 
sponsored  a  commemorative  ceremony 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  ceremony  was  of  International 
significance  and  success.  Letters  of 
support  and  appreciation  were  re- 
ceived from  diplomatic  officials.  Gov- 
ernors, private  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  Nation  and 
around  the  world.  It  was  because  of 
the  tremendous  response,  and  because 
of  the  continuing  tragedy  of  world- 
wide terrorism,  that  we  Introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  104  in  an 
effort  to  make  "A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance" an  annual  occurrence. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  104  pro- 
claims October  23,  1985,  as  "A  Time  of 
Remembrance."  It  urges: 

All  Americans  to  take  time  to  reflect  on 
the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  in  the 
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pursuit  of  peace  and  freedom,  and  to  pro- 
mote active  participation  by  the  American 
people  through  the  wearing  of  a  purple 
ribbon,  a  symbol  of  patriotism,  dignity,  loy- 
alty, and  martyrdom. 

It  also  requests  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation: 

Calling  upon  the  departmenU  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  and  interested  or- 
ganizations, groups,  and  individuals  to  fly 
U.S.  nags  at  half  mast  throughout  the 
world  In  the  hope  that  the  desire  for  peace 
and  freedom  may  take  firm  root  In  every 
person  and  every  nation. 

This  year's  program  will  focus  on 
the  sacrifices  of  journalists  who  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  by  ter- 
rorists. The  program  will  culminate  In 
a  ceremony  held  by  No  Greater  Love, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  to 
Protect  Journalists,  at  the  National 
Press  Club.  During  the  ceremony,  a 
plaque  will  be  unveiled  to  honor  the 
newsmen  and  newswomen  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  effort  come  to  fruition.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill.* 


and  alternative  programs  to  meet  their  spe- 
cial needs. 


S    1771 -DROPOUT  RETENTION 

AND  RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1985 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  I  introduced  S.  1771,  the 
Dropout  Retention  and  Recovery  Act 
of  1985.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
S. 1771 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  redesignating  title  X 
as  title  XI,  by  redesignating  the  sections  of 
such  title  as  sections  1101  to  1106.  and  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  title  after  title  IX: 
•TITLE  X-THE  DROPOUT  RETENTION 
AND  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

"SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  lOOl.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Dropout  Retention  and  Recovery  Act  of 
1985'. 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  1002.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  children  who  do  not 
complete  their  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  conducting  a  national  school 
dropout  study  and  by  providing  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  esubllsh  and 
demonstrate— 

<1)  model  systems  for  collecting  and  re- 
porting information  to  State  and  local 
scliool  officials  on  the  number,  ages,  and 
grade  levels  of  the  children  not  completing 
their  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  the  reasons  why  such  children  have 
dropped  out  of  school; 

(2)  effective  programs  to  identify  poten- 
tial dropouts,  prevent  them  from  dropping 
out  and  help  them  succeed  in  school:  and 

(3)  effective  programs  to  identify  and  en- 
courage chilaren  who  have  already  dropped 
out  to  reenter  the  educational  system  and 
successfully  complete  their  elementary  luid 
secondary  education  through  a  comprehen- 
sive range  of  educational  and  social  services 


"GRANTS  AUTHORIZn) 

"Sec.  1003.  <a)  Aixocation  to  Local  Edu- 
cational Agcncies.-(I)  Prom  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  1010  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allocate 
grants  in  each  such  fiscal  year  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  grants  awarded  m  any  such 
fiscal  year  are  made  to  local  educational 
agencies  serving  urban  area."-  and  one  third 
of  the  grants  in  an\  such  fiscal  year  to  local 
educational  agencies  sening  rural  areas.  In 
carrying  out  the  provislor^  in  the  previous 
sentence,  the  Secretary  shaU— 

"(A)  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
grants  among  regional  areas  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(B)  give  priority  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  the  most  severe  dropout  prob- 
lem, as  measured  In  the  number  of  students 
and  proportion  of  students,  and  having  ap- 
plications showing  the  greatest  potential  for 
success. 

"(2)  A  State  educational  agency  may 
apply  for  a  grant  under  this  title  if  the 
State  educationtJ  agency  determines  that 
no  local  educational  agency  is  likely  to  qual- 
ify for  a  grant  under  this  title  or  that  the 
State  educational  agency  can  best  serve  the 
needs  of  students  In  the  remote  area  of  the 
State. 

"(3)  One  or  more  local  educational  agen- 
cies may  Jointly  apply  for  a  grant  under  this 
title. 

"(b)  Award  of  Grant— From  the  amount 
allotted  for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  award  as  many 
grants  as  practicable  to  local  educational 
agencies  whose  applications  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  1006  and  whose  applications 
propose  a  program  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope  to  be  of  value  as  a  demonstration.  The 
grants  shall  be  made  under  such  temu  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(c)  MAxmrM  Number  or  Grants -A 
local  educational  agency  or,  where  appropri- 
ate, a  State  educational  agency,  may  receive 
no  more  than  one  grant  in  each  of  three 
fiscal  years  under  this  title. 

"(d)  Amount— The  amount  of  a  grant 
awarded  under  this  section  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  any  fiscal  year,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  shall  be  proportionate  to 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  local  dropout 
problem,  except  that  the  amount  of  the 
grant  shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  project  during  the  project's 
first  fiscal  year,  76  percent  of  such  cost 
during  the  project's  second  fiscal  year,  and 
50  percent  of  such  cost  during  the  project's 
third  fiscal  year. 

"national  school  dropout  study 
"Sec.  1004.  (a)  In  General.— From  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1989,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  resen'e  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  in  each  fiscal  year  to  conduct  a 
study  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
dropout  problem  in  the  United  States  and 
to  carry  out  the  acth-lties  of  the  planning 
process  described  in  section  1005(a).  In  con- 
ducting the  study,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  during  the  first  year  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  for  this  title- 

"(A)  establish  a  model  standard  definition 
of  a  school  dropout: 

■(B)  develop  a  standard  list  of  reasons 
why  children  are  dropping  out  of  school,  in- 
cluding major  factors  that  contribute  to 
children  dropping  out: 


"(2)  during  the  second  year  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  for  this  title— 

"(A)  develop  a  model  dropout  information 
collection  and  reporting  system: 

"(B)  develop  minimum  reporting  system 
requirements; 

"(3)  during  the  third  year  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  for  this  title— 

(A)  identify  the  numbers  of  children  and 
the  general  reasons  for  their  dropping  out 
of  school  among  population  groups  with 
particularly  high  dropout  rates, 

■(B)  identify  the  characteristics  of  chil- 
dren who  appear  to  be  at  nslt  of  dropping 
out  of  school: 

•■(C)  identify  the  factors  or  policies  which 
may  attract  children  who  have  dropped  out 
to  reenter  school  or  contUTje  ana  complete 
the  equivalent  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  through  alternative  programs: 

■•(D)  identify  methods  and  techniques 
being  used  successfully  to  reduce  the 
number  of  school  dropouts:  and 

■■(E)  provide  recommendations  for  activi- 
ties and  policies  which  can  be  implemented 
at  each  level  of  government  and  tr.  commu- 
nities to  ameliorate  the  dropout  problem. 

■•(b)  Other  Requirements.— (1)  The  study 
conducted  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted through  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement. 

"(2)  Recipients  of  grants  imder  this  title 
shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In  carry- 
ing out  the  study  under  subsection  (a)  by 
providing  daU  and  Information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  dropout  problem 
and  the  effectiveness  of  techniques  used  to 
address  the  problem. 

•'(c)  State  Data  Analysis  Activities.— (1) 
Each  State  educational  agency  desiring  to 
have  a  grant  made  to  a  local  educational 
agency  within  the  State  under  this  title 
shall,  "from  funds  reserved  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  carry  out  the  dau  analysis  ac- 
tivities required  by  this  s^jbsection. 

"(2)  Prom  the  funds  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  this  title  and  reserved  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  not  less  than  $10,000,  nor  more 
than  $25,000.  according  to  relative  school- 
age  population  to  each  State  educational 
agency  In  order  to  provide  Information  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dropout  prob- 
lem In  such  State. 

■•(3)  The  data  required  by  this  section 
shall  Include  information  on  how  drop-ouu 
are  commonly  defined  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  an  analysis  of  State  en- 
rollment dau  to  identify  the  high  risk  pop- 
ulations and  factors  that  are  relevant  to 
dropping  out  of  school. 

"(4)  Each  State  desiring  to  participate 
under  this  section  shall  appoint  an  advisory 
panel  of  not  less  than  10  members,  nor  more 
than  15  members.  Members  of  the  ad\isory 
panel  shall  be  Individuals  with  expertise  In 
the  problems  of  students  who  drop  out  of 
school  or  representatives  of  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  Institutions  serving  high  risk 
populations  of  student  dropouU.  The  panel 
shall  be  appointed  so  that  one-third  of  the 
members  are  educators,  one-third  of  the 
members  are  representatives  of  Job  training 
programs  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions that  serve  high  risk  individuals;  and  at 
least  1  representative  of  business,  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature,  and  Individuals  with 
expertise  In  vocational  education,  career 
education,  guidance  and  counseling,  and 
comp>ensatory  education. 

•■(5)  The  State  educational  agency,  with 
the  advice  of  the  advisory  panel,  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing the  standard   definition  of  a  student 
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dropout  and  Stat«  and  local  needs  for  a 
model  information  and  dissemination  net- 
worlt  within  the  first  year  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  under  this  title.  For  the 
second  year  for  which  funds  are  appropri- 
ated for  this  title,  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  examine  the  impact  of  educa- 
tional reform  and  excellence  efforts  in  the 
State  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  the 
results  of  the  study  and  evaluate  the  success 
of  projects  assisted  under  this  title. 

"PLANNING  PROCESS  AND  REgUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  F^lanning  Process.— Each 
local  educational  agency,  and  where  appro- 
priate, each  State  educational  agency  shall 
conduct  a  planning  process  under  which  the 
agency  will— 

"(1)  identify  the  high-risk  populations  of 
students  to  be  served  as  well  as  the  factors 
and  characteristics  which  cause  the  popula- 
tions to  drop  out; 

"(2)  describe  the  interventions  to  be  used 
to  prevent  these  populations  from  dropping 
out  or  to  facilitate  their  re-entry  into  the 
education  system  or  alternative  programs, 
and  justify  how  these  interventions  can  be 
expected  to  be  successful: 

"(3)  set  annual  goals  for  implementation 
of  the  project  and  its  expected  results:  and 

"(4)  describe  the  procedures  and  method- 
ologies of  which  will  be  used  to  annually 
evaluate  the  effectiveness,  and  where  possi- 
ble, the  cost-benefit  of  particular  drop-out 
prevention  and  re-entry  methods,  according 
to  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary. 

"<b)  Plan  Requirements.  — Each  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and  where  appropriate, 
each  State  educational  agency  shall  develop 
a  plan  for  the  implementation  of  a  project 
under  this  title  which  will— 

"(1)  implement  comprehensive  eprly  iden- 
tification, prevention,  outreach,  and  reentry 
programs  for  dropouts  and  potential  drop- 
outs. 

"<2)  address  the  special  needs  of  pregnant 
minors  and  school-age  parents.  Indians,  mi- 
grants, and  other  identified  high  risk  popu- 
lations: 

"(3)  disseminate  Information  to  students, 
parents,  and  the  community  related  to  the 
dropout  problem,  its  prevention,  and  oppor- 
tunities available  for  student  dropouts  to 
continue  their  education: 

"(4)  provide  coordinated  activities  involv- 
ing the  feeder  junior  or  middle  schools  and 
elementary  schools  for  the  high  schools  to 
be  included  in  the  project: 

"(5)  establish  annual  procedures  for  (i) 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  project, 
and  (ii)  where  possible,  determining  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  particular  dropout 
prevention  and  reentry  methods  used  and 
the  potential  for  reproducing  such  methods 
in  other  areas  of  the  country,  according  to 
guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary: 

"(6)  establish  an  advisory  council  which  is 
broadly  representative  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  the  dropout  populations  to  be 
served,  including  Job  training  organizations, 
community  based  organizations,  end  public 
and  private  agencies  serving  such  popula- 
tions: 

"(7)  provide  assurances  that  a  copy  of  the 
application  will  be  furnished  to  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency  and  State 
advisory  panel:  and 

"(8)  use  the  resources  of  the  community 
and  parents  to  help  develop  and  implement 
solutions  to  the  local  dropout  problem. 

"APPUCATION 

"Sec.  1008.  (a)  In  General.— A  grant 
under  this  title  may  be  made  only  to  a  local 


educational  agency  or  a  State  educational 
agency,  where  appropriate,  which  submits 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  conUlnlng 
such  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation.  Such  application 
shall - 

"(1)  provide  documentation  of  (A)  the 
number  of  children  formerly  enrolled  In  the 
applicant's  schools  who  have  not  completed 
their  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
and  (B)  the  percentage  that  such  number  of 
children  is  of  the  total  school-age  popula- 
tion in  the  applicants  schools,  including  a 
statement  of  the  methodology  used  to  devel- 
op the  data: 

"(2)  include  a  plant  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  a  dropout  informa 
tion  collection  and  reporting  system  for  doc- 
umenting the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
dropout  problem,  in  accordance  with  stand 
ards  established  by  the  national  school 
dropout  study  under  section  1004: 

"(3)  include  a  plan  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  a  project  which  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  1005  relat 
ing   to   planning  process  and   planning   re- 
quirements; and 

"(4)  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  local  needs,  the  quality  of 
the  proposed  project,  and  the  capability  of 
the  applicant  to  carry  out  the  project. 

"(b)  Considerations  por  Approval  op  Ap- 
plications.—In  considering  applications  for 
approval  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  follow  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1003(a). 

"(c)  Review  op  Projects.— In  any  applica- 
tion from  a  local  educational  agency  for  a 
grant  to  continue  a  project  for  the  second  or 
third  fiscal  year  following  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  a  grant  was  awarded  to  such 
local  educational  agency,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  the  progress  being  made  toward 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  project.  The 
Secretary  may  refuse  to  award  a  grant  if  he 
finds  that  sufficient  progress  has  not  beer, 
made  toward  meeting  such  objectives,  but 
only  after  affording  the  applicant  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"ADTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  1007.  Funds  under  this  title  shall  be 
used  under  this  title  for  activities  described 
In  applications  approved  under  section  1006 
and  which  are  consistent  with  the  planning 
process  and  planning  requirements  con- 
tained In  section  1005.  In  addition,  grants 
may  be  used  for  the  following  activities; 

"(1)  to  establish  systemwlde  or  school- 
level  policies,  procedures,  and  plans  for 
dropout  prevention  or  school  reentry,  or 
both: 

"(2)  to  provide  career  education,  guidance 
and  counseling  services,  including  peer 
Interaction  activities: 

"(3)  to  provide  ombudsman  or  mentor 
services: 

"(4)  to  develop  and  Implement  activities, 
including  extended  day  or  summer  pro- 
grams to  address  poor  achievement,  lan- 
guage deficiencies,  or  cource  failures.  In 
order  to  assist  students  at  risk  of  dropping 
out  of  school  and  students  reentering 
school; 

"(5)  to  establish  or  expand  work-study,  ap- 
prentice, or  internship  programs: 

"(6)  to  improve  vocational  education  as  a 
means  of  retraining  potential  dropouts  and 
enable  them  to  learn  and  apply  basic  aca- 
demic skills: 

"(7)  to  use  the  resources  of  the  communi- 
ty. Including  contracting  with  public  or  pri- 
vate entitles  or  conununlty-based  organiza- 


tions, to  provide  services  to  the  grant  reclpt 
ent  or  the  target  population; 

"(8)  to  develop  programs  in  collaboration 
with  business  and  Industry  and  Institution's 
of  higher  education,  including  communit\ 
colleges,  to  provide  incentives  for  high  risk 
populations  to  stay  in.  or  reenter,  school: 

"(9)  to  evaluate  and  revise  program  place 
ment  of  students  at  risk: 

"(10)  to  review  and  improve  curriculum, 
including  the  development  of  self-paced, 
competency-based  curricula: 

"(11)  to  implement  activities  which  will 
Improve  student  motivation  and  the  school 
learning  environment,  including,  the  use  of 
extracurricular  activities  to  Involve  and 
retain  the  students; 

"(12)  to  provide  training  for  school  staff 
on  strategies  and  techniques  to  identify 
children  at  risk  of  dropping  out.  to  Inter- 
vene In  the  Instructional  program  with  sup- 
port and  remedial  services,  to  develop  realis- 
tic expectations  for  student  performance, 
and  to  improve  student-staff  Interactions: 
and 

"(13)  to  provide  other  services  and  Imple- 
ment other  activities  which  directly  relate 
to  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1008.  (a)  Withholding  PAymnrrs.— 
Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any 
local  educational  agency,  finds  that  the 
local  educational  agency  has  failed  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  provisions  set 
forth  In  its  application  approved  under  sec- 
tion 1006,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold  pay- 
ments under  this  title  until  the  Secretary  Is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  failure 
to  comply. 

■(b)  Annual  Report —The  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  January  1  on  the  activities  assist- 
ed under  this  title  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(c)  AcDiT.-The  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  any  local  educational 
agency  receiving  assistance  under  this  title 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  sums  received  and 
disbursed  under  this  title. 

"(d)  Grants  Must  Supplement  Other 
Funds— A  local  educational  agency  receiv- 
ing funds  under  this  title  shall  use  the  Fed- 
eral funds  only  to  supplement  the  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  he  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  activities  to  prevent  students 
from  dropping  out  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  and  to  persuade  dropouts  to 
reenter  school  and  complete  their  educa- 
tion. 

"depinitions 
"Sec.  1009.  As  used  In  this  title— 
"(1)  the  term  'community-based  organiza- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  section  4(5)  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act. 

"(2)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education;  and 

"(3)  the  terms  'State  educational  agency'. 
'Iocs!  educational  agency',  'elementary 
schcxjl'.  and  secondary  school'  have  the 
same  meanings  given  those  terms  In  section 
198  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Bklu- 
catlon  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C,  3381). 

"authorization  op  appropriations 

"Sec.  1010.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap 

proprlated  to  carry  out  this  title  $50,000,000 

for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such  sums  as  may  be 


necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988. 
1989,  and  1990.". 


CAROLE  GOSHORN-A  SPECIAL 
TEACHER 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing educator  In  Indiana— Carole 
Goshom.  Her  hard  work  in  science 
education  and  the  support  of  the  Co- 
lumbus. IN,  school  system  have  pro- 
duced a  science  program  noted  for  ex- 
cellence. I  am  very  proud  of  these 
achievements  In  education  In  Indiana. 
I  ask  that  an  article  about  Carole 
Goshom  and  education  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Special  (Science)  Teacher 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Columbus.  Inb.— Carole  R.  Goshom  Is  spe- 
cial—one of  104  high-school  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  who  are  in  Washing- 
ton this  week  to  receive  presidential  awards 
for  their  excellence  in  the  classroom. 

Although  she  does  not  look  it.  the  34-year- 
old  mother  of  two  is  one  of  the  front-line 
fighters  In  America's  battle  for  survival  in 
the  Increasingly  tough  International  eco- 
nomic competition.  Study  after  study  has 
shown  the  United  SUtes  U  doing  a  worse 
Job  on  science  and  math  education— the 
building  blocks  for  tomorrow's  technology 
and  industry— than  Germany.  Japan  and 
other  competitor  nations. 

Despite  recent  moves  In  many  states  to  re- 
quire more  and  tougher  science  and  math 
courses  in  high  schools,  close  to  one-third  of 
those  classes  are  taught  by  people  with 
minimal  or  no  qualifications  in  those  sub- 
jects. And  the  proportion  Is  growing. 

Science  and  math  majors  can  double  their 
teaching  salaries  by  moving  Into  Industry. 
Science-minded  college  undergraduates  tend 
to  shur.  teaching  degrees.  Colleges  complain 
that  high  schools  are  sending  them  fewer 
students  with  good  preparation  for  science, 
math  and  engineering  courses.  And  Industry 
says  it  cannot  find  the  trained  technical  and 
scientific  people  it  needs. 

Two  years  ago.  after  a  wave  of  reports 
highlighted  these  problems,  the  administra- 
tion reversed  course.  After  reducing  to  one- 
tenth  the  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
grams for  math  and  science  education  in  his 
first  two  years,  Reagan  endorsed  an  expand- 
ed program  of  scholarships  and  training  for 
teachers  in  those  fields.  The  annual  presi- 
dential awards  for  two  top  math  and  science 
teachers  in  each  state  are  the  public  rela- 
tions frosting  on  that  cake. 

They  are  bIso  a  measure  of  how  far  most 
communities  In  this  nation  have  to  go  if 
they  are  to  provide  students  with  the  educa- 
tion that  results  when  a  gifted  teacher  such 
as  Carole  Goshom  works  In  a  well-equipped 
school  in  a  community  as  supportive  of  edu- 
cation as  Columbus,  Ind. 

Columbus  is  the  international  headquar- 
ters of  Cummins  Engine  Company,  whose 
management  has  made  this  city  of  31,000  a 
showcase  of  distinguished  architecture  and 
a  remarkably  comfortable  place  to  live. 
Along  with  Arvin  Industries  and  other  local 
firms,  the  Cummins  people  have  spurred 
the  development  of  high-quality  local 
schools,  needed  to  attract  top  managers  to 
central  Indiana  and  to  educate  a  skilled 
work  force. 

East  High,  where  Goshom  teaches,  was 
designed  and  buUt  13  years  ago  to  accommo- 


date and  foster  team  Leaching  and  highly 
Individualized  instruction  In  the  science 
wing,  there  are  large  lecture  halls  with  so- 
phisticated audiovisual  equipment,  where 
several  classes  can  get  basic  Instruction  at 
one  time.  Individual  classrooms  are  very 
small,  holding  not  more  than  20  pupils,  so 
teachers  can  supervise  problem  solving  and 
answer  questions  on  a  one-on-one  basis  A 
large,  modem  lab  serves  several  courses. 
with  a  fulltlme  lab  attendant  and  at  least 
one  teacher  on  duty  at  all  times  Between 
the  lab  and  the  classrooms,  a  science  library 
has  desks  for  Individual  study. 

The  1.600-student  school  draws  from  an 
Industrial  city  and  a  fanr.  county:  it  is  not 
elitist,  but  its  standards  are  tough.  The 
other  day.  Goshom.  wearing  a  while  lab 
coat  with  a  button  reading  Chemists  Have 
Solutions"  on  her  lapel,  and  her  teaching 
partner.  Jack  Young,  tooli  perhaps  120  be- 
ginning chemistry  students  through  a  fast- 
paced  workout  on  calculating  molecular 
weights  of  compounds.  Her  analogies  were 
down-home-" "10  to  the  23rd  power  Is  about 
as  many  leaves  as  you'd  find  on  all  the  trees 
In  Bartholomew  County"— but  the  equa- 
tions flashed  on  the  screen  cllck-click-cllck. 
No  one  had  time  to  daydream. 

With  a  master's  degree  In  biology  from  In- 
diana University,  Goshom  could  probably 
double  her  mld-$20.000s  salary  in  industry. 
But  she  and  her  husband,  an  administrator 
at  North  High,  have  a  conimitment  to  edu- 
cation and  welcome  the  chance  to  work  in  a 
community  that  has  demonstrated  its  dedi- 
cation to  its  schools.  Despite  its  smaU  size. 
Columbus  has  just  hired  a  superintendent 
away  from  a  swanky  Minneapolis  suburb  by 
offering  him  the  second- highest  education 
salary  in  Indiana  and  a  $100,000  "excellence 
in  education"  fund,  raised  from  local  busi- 
ness and  available  for  projects  he  picks. 

The  recommendations  for  Goshom's 
award,  which  brings  a  $5,000  federal  grant 
to  her  school,  noted  not  only  her  work  on 
statewide  science  curriculum  development 
but  her  skill  as  a  student  adviser,  her  role- 
model  status  for  young  women  considering 
science  or  other  professional  careers  and 
her  enthusiasm  for  teaching. 

"It's  wonderful  to  work  in  a  school  and 
community  like  thU. "  she  said.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  watch  her  in  her  superb  public  school. 
But  you  have  to  remember  she  stands  out  as 
special.  America  will  have  to  clone  her— and 
the  commitment  to  education  her  school 
and  community  represent— many  times  over 
to  meet  the  challenges  ahead  • 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  In  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  In  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point   the    notifications    which    have 


been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  two  of  the  covering  let- 
ters are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow; 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  DC,  October  21,  198S. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-13521/85  ct. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreiirn  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washxngtori,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairma.n  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  oi  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  transmittals  Nos  86-05A  and  86- 
05B  and  under  separate  co\er  the  classified 
annexes  thereto  These  transmittals  con- 
cem  the  Depanmenls  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Army  proposed  Letters  of  Offer  to  Jordan 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  up  to  $1.81  billion.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portions  of  these  Transmittals. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  section  130(c)  of  Public  Law 
99-83,  approved  on  August  8.  1985.  concem- 
ing  Jordan's  public  commitment  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  Israel  and  to  negotiate  promptly 
and  directly  with  Israel  under  the  basic 
teneU  of  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  86-05A] 

NoTiCTE  OP  Proposed  Issuance  op  Lrrrni  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Jordan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Up  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion. 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Two  squadrons  of  advanced  air  de- 
fense fighter  aircraft  (F-20  or  F-16  Air  De- 
fense Variant)  totalling  40  aircraft,  aircraft 
spares,  support  equipment,  training,  and  300 
AIM-9P4  alr-to-alr  missiles. 

(IV  J  MUitary  department:  Air  Force  (SPA). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid;  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  senices  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annexes  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vli)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
In  section  28  report. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
October  21.  1985. 


Policy  Justification 
jordan— advanced  air  defense  fighter  air- 
CRAFT   (P-aO    OH    P-ie    AIR    DEFENSE   VARIANT! 
AND  AIM-»P«  MISSILES 

The  Government  of  Jordan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  two  squadrons  (40)  of  ad- 
vanced air  defense  fighter  aircraft  (P-20  or 
F-16  Air  Defense  Variant),  aircraft  spares. 
support  equipment,  training,  and  300  AIM- 
9P4  air-to-air  missiles.  The  estimated  cost  is 
up  to  $1.1  billion. 

The  proposed  sale  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
both  the  United  Stales  and  Jordan  because 
It  meets  Jordan's  legitimate  security  re- 
quirements and  furthers  our  mutual  objec- 
tives of  fostering  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
the  region.  Jordan  recently  announced  In- 
tentions to  move  this  year  to  negotiations 
among  th?  parties  In  a  non-belligerent  envl- 
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ronment  on  the  basis  of  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  242  and  338.  Without  the  po- 
litical and  military  support  of  the  U.S..  it 
would  prove  difficult  for  a  small  and  vulner- 
able state  such  as  Jordan  to  conclude  and 
help  enforce  a  binding  peace  agreement. 

The  sale  of  40  advanced  air  defense  fight- 
er aircraft  will  provide  two  squadrons,  with 
four  attrition  aircraft,  to  replace  portions  of 
Jordan's  aging  Interceptor  fleet  of  P-5s  and 
Mirage  P-ls  and  maintain  its  capability  to 
deter  and  counter  present  and  projected  re- 
gional threats  to  Jordanian  airspace,  princi- 
pally from  Soviet-armed  Syria.  The  AIM- 
9P4  air-to-air  missiles  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary armament  for  these  aircraft.  Jordan 
will  have  no  difficulty  absorbing  these  air- 
craft and  missiles  into  its  armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  are:  F-20  alrcraft- 
Northrop  Corporation  of  Hawthorne.  Cali- 
fornia; F-I6  Air  Defense  Variant  aircraft- 
General  Dynamics  Corporation  of  Port 
Worth.  Texas;  and  AIM-9P4  mlsslle-Pord 
Aerospace  and  Communications  Corpora- 
tion of  Newport  Beach,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  of  advanced 
air  defense  fighter  aircraft  and  air-to-air 
missiles  could  require  the  assignment  of  20 
additional  U.S.  Government  personnel  and 
25  contractor  representatives  In  Jordan  for 
two  years. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

(Transmittal  No.  86-05B] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  or 
OrrcR  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Jordan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

tliUxon 

Major  defense  equippment ' $  1 1 6 

Other 594 

Total 710 

■  A3  defined  In  section  47(6)  of  the  Amu  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Twelve  Improved  Hawk  air  defense 
missile  assault  fire  units,  two  AN/TSQ-73 
missile  minder  systems.  222  I -Hawk  missiles. 
14  Improved  platoon  command  posts.  14  im- 
proved continuous  wave  acquisition  radars, 
all  in  a  PIP  III  configuration;  224  vehicles. 
72  basic  Stinger  weapons  and  36  missile 
reload  rounds,  concurrent  spare  parts,  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VXJ, 
VW.  JFR,  OBU  and  OBY). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  techno'ogy  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annexes  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  21 
October  1985. 

PoucY  Justification 

JORBAR— I-HAWK  MISSILES  AND  BASIC  STINGER 
MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

The  Government  of  Jordan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  1 2  Improved  HAWK  air  de- 
fense missile  Assault  Fire  Units,  two  AN/ 
TSQ-73  Missile  Minder  Systems,  222  I- 
HAWK  missiles.  14  Improved  Platoon  Com- 
mand Posts.  14  Improved  Continuous  Wave 
Acquisition  Radars,  all  in  a  PIP  III  configu- 


ration; 224  vehicles.  72  Basic  STINGER 
Weapons  and  36  missile  reload  rounds,  con- 
current spare  parts,  training  and  technical 
assistance.  The  estimated  cost  is  $710  mil- 
lion. 

The  proposed  sale  U  In  the  best  Interests 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Jordan  be- 
cause It  meets  Jordan's  legitimate  security 
requirements  and  furthers  our  mutual  ob- 
jectives of  fostering  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  region.  Jordan  recently  announced  In- 
tentions to  move  this  year  to  negotiations 
among  the  parties  In  a  non-belligerent  envi- 
ronment on  the  basis  of  U.S.  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  242  and  338.  Without  the  po- 
litical and  military  support  of  the  U.S..  It 
would  prove  difficult  for  a  small  and  vulner- 
able state  such  as  Jordan  to  conclude  and 
help  enforce  a  binding  peace  sigreement. 

The  new  I-HAWK  Assault  Plre  UniU  and 
additional  1-HAWK  missiles  will  go  far  In 
redressing  longstanding  deficiencies  In  Jor- 
dan's ground  air  defense  capability  and 
permit  employment  of  missile  defenses  with 
some  degree  of  mobility  to  afford  umbrella 
protection  to  ground  forces.  The  additional 
Platoon  Command  Posts  and  vehicles  will 
provide  assault  fire  unit  capability  for  one 
of  two  firing  elements  of  Jordan's  currently 
Immobilized  I-HAWK  batteries.  Modifica- 
tion kits  for  14  High  Power  Illuminators 
coupled  with  the  14  Platoon  Command 
Posts  and  Continuous  Wave  Acquisition 
Radars  will  provide  the  same  capabilities  as 
the  12  new  I-HAWK  Assault  Pire  Units.  The 
PIP  III  configuration  is  expected  to  be  U.S. 
Army  Standard  at  time  of  production.  The 
small  quantity  of  the  Basic  STINGER  man- 
portable  air  defense  missile  system  will  mod- 
ernize Jordan's  existing  point  defense  capa- 
bilities (VULCAN  guns  and  REDE'Yi:  mis 
siles).  With  an  all-aspect  capability.  Basic 
STINGER  provides  Jordan  the  ability  to 
counter  intruding  aircraft  that  succeed  In 
penetrating  the  interceptor  force  and  I- 
HAWK  missile  batteries.  Special  security 
precautions  will  be  Imposed  as  a  condition 
of  sale  to  ensure  the  STINGER  technology 
Is  not  compromised  and  that  the  weapons 
remain  in  authorized  hands.  Jordan  will 
have  no  difficulty  absorbing  these  I  HAWK 
Plre  Units,  additional  I-HAWK  missiles  and 
STINGER  missiles  Into  its  armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  I-HAWK 
systems  will  l)e  the  Raytheon  Company  of 
West  Andover.  Massachusetts.  The  prime 
contractor  for  the  STINGER  missile  sys- 
tems will  be  the  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
tion of  Pomona,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  In  Jordan  of  six  additional 
U.S.  Government  personnel  and  ten  con- 
tractor representatives  for  three  years. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC.  October  21.  19SS. 
Presidential  Certification  No.  86-01 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Subject:  Certification  on  Jordan. 

Pursuant  to  section  130(c)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985  (PL.  99-83).  I  hereby  certl 
fy  that  Jordan  is  publicly  committed  to  the 
recognition  of  Israel  and  to  negotiate 
promptly  and  directly  with  Israel  under  the 
basic  tenets  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

You  are  authorized  and  directed  to  report 
this  certification,  together  with  the  Justlfi- 
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cation  therefor,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Chairman  of  the       ■  ■ 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  || 

This  certification,  together  with  the  Justl-       '* 
fication  therefor,  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

JusTiricATioN  roR  Certification 
Section  130(c)  of  the  International  Securl 
ty    and    Development    Cooperation    Act    of 
1985  (PL.  99-83)  provides: 

CERTiricATlON.— Any  notification  made 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arm-s 
Export  Control  Act  with  respect  to  a  pro 
posed  sale  to  Jordan  of  United  States  ad 
vance  aircraft,  new  air  defense  systems,  or 
other  new  advanced  military  weapons,  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  Presidential  certifica- 
tion of  Jordan's  public  commitment  to  the 
recognition  of  Israel  and  to  negotiate 
promptly  and  directly  with  Israel  under  the 
basic  tenets  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

As  demonstrated  below.  Jordan  clearly 
meets  the  condition  set  forth  In  section 
130(c).  Moreover,  the  sale  of  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  defensive  arms  to  Jordan  will  greatly 
contribute  to  Jordan's  ability  to  Implement 
these  commitments. 

When  this  certification  requirement  was 
first  adopted,  I  placed  on  record  my  belief 
that  the  requirement  was  unnecessary  and 
inappropriate  In  light  of  King  Hussein's 
public  statements  and  courageous  actions. 
In  my  letter  of  September  27  Informing  the 
Congress  that  an  informal  notification  of  an 
arms  sale  to  Jordan  would  be  transmitted,  I 
restated  my  firm  conviction  that  Jordan's 
commitment  to  the  recognition  of  Israel  and 
to  negotiate  promptly  and  directly  with 
Israel  under  the  basic  tenets  of  UNSC  Reso- 
lutions 242  and  338  were  clearly  evidenced 
by  King  Hussein's  public  statements  and 
bold  steps  toward  p>eace.  The  King's  state- 
ments and  actions  since  that  time  have  con- 
tinued to  manifest  Jordan's  commitment  to 
the  principles  set  forth  In  section  130(c). 

Jordan's  commitment  to  the  recognition 
of  Israel  and  to  negotiate  promptly  and  di- 
rectly with  Israel  based  on  242  and  338  Is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  In  1982.  for  exam- 
ple, following  the  emergence  of  my  Septem- 
ber peace  initiative,  the  King  stated,  "I  have 
recognized  Israel  since  I  helped  in  formulat- 
ing Security  Council  Resolution  24"  and  ac- 
cepted It."  This  year.  King  Hussein  reaf- 
firmed his  acceptance  of  242  and  338.  as  well 
as  his  acknowledgement  of  Israel's  right  to 
exist.  During  his  May  visit  to  the  United 
States,  he  also  expressed  his  desire  to  move 
toward  direct  negotiations  with  Israel 
before  the  end  of  1985.  Before  the  Septem 
ber  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  King  Hussein  clearly  and  publicly 
reiterated  his  position  that  "we  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  under  the  appropriate 
auspices  with  the  Government  of  Israel 
promptly  and  directly  under  the  basic 
tenets  of  Resolutions  242  and  338."  The 
King  repeated  this  position  In  his  subse- 
quent statements  In  Washington,  as  well  as 
his  conviction  that  negotiations  with  Israel 
would  take  place  in  an  envirorunent  free  of 
belligerent  or  hostile  acts. 

King  Hussein  has  not,  however,  merely 
expressed  In  words  his  commitment  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Last  year.  Jordan  re- 
stored diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt,  as- 
serting that  no  state  should  be  Isolated  for 
making  peace  with  Israel.  In  November.  In 
defiance  of  Syrian  opposition.  Jordan 
hosted  the  Palestine  National  Council  and 


challenged  the  Palestinian  community  to 
Join  with  him  in  seeking  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  Israel  on  the  basis  of  Resolution 
242.  Most  recently.  Jordanian  officials 
forthrightly  attended  a  meeting  with  the 
British  Foreign  Minister,  even  though  PLO 
representatives  proved  unable  to  abide  by 
previously  agreed  ground  rules.  Finally. 
Jordan  has  given  ample,  and  recent,  evi- 
dence that  it  eschews  violence  as  the  answer 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  It  has  done  its 
part  for  many  years  to  maintain  quiet  along 
Its  frontier  with  Israel,  and  it  was  quick  to 
condemn  publicly  the  murder  of  the  three 
Israelis  In  Lamaca. 

1  am  fully  aware  of  the  conviction  of  the 
Congress  that  U.S.  arms  transfers  in  the 
Middle  East  should  facillUte  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
region.  I  share  that  conviction  without  res- 
ervation, and  I  am  convinced  that  this  sale 
promotes  our  shared  objective.  Progress 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East  requires 
another  Arab  state  willing  to  negotiate  with 
Israel.  Jordan  has  Indicated  iu  willingness 
to  do  so. 

Jordan,  however.  Is  a  small  and  vulnerable 
sUte  with  legitimate  security  concerns; 
these  concerns  are  heightened  because  of  its 
interest  in  peace  with  Israel.  King  Husseins 
bold  moves  toward  the  negotiating  table 
have  provoked  repeated  overt  threats  to  his 
regime  and  associates  from  those  who  are 
determined  to  prevent  a  settlement  with 
Israel.  Because  the  sale  to  Jordan  of  a  limit- 
ed quantity  of  defensive  arms  will  enhance 
Jordan's  confidence  and  self-defense  capa- 
bilities agairwt  such  threau,  it  will  enable 
Jordan  more  effectively  to  implement  its 
commitment  to  peace.  Moreover,  the  sale 
will  convey  to  King  Hussein  a  clear  signal  of 
our  political  support  for  his  peace  Initiatives 
and  our  refusal  to  allow  acts  of  terrorism  to 
deter  us  from  pursuit  of  the  peace  process. 
It  Is.  therefore,  in  the  context  of  our  desire 
to  move  forward  In  the  peace  process  that 
the  Administration  has  notified  Congress  of 
our  Intent  to  sell  to  Jordan  a  limited  quanti- 
ty of  defensive  arms. 

[TransmltUl  No.  86-05 A] 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  or 
OrrtR  PuRSOANT  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

CLASSiriED  ANNEX  ITEM  NO.  VI 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology:  (Deleted). 
3.  (U)  Classified  elements  of  the  Jordan  F- 
20  Include: 

a.  (U)  Several  line  replaceable  units  (LRU) 
and  the  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP) 
of  the  AN/ALR  69  and  the  ALQ-171. 

b.  (U)  The  operational  flight  program  mis- 
sion computer. 

c.  (U)  Operating  manuals  and  mainte- 
nance technical  orders  containing  perform- 
ance information,  operating  and  test  proce- 
dures, weapons  delivery  information,  repair 
procedures,  and  other  information  related 
to  support  operations  and  repair  at  the  or- 
ganizational and  Intermediate  levels.  The 
hardware,  software,  and  data  identified  are 
classified  to  protect  vulnerabilities,  design 
and  performance  parameters,  munitions  re- 
lated data,  and  similar  critical  Information. 
(Deleted). 

tTransmittal  No.  86-05A1 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

classified  annex  item  no.  VI 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology;  (Deleted). 


1.  (D)  The  F-16  Air  Defense  Variant 
(ADV)  weapon  system  Is  confidential  and 
contains  state-of-the  art  technology.  (Delet- 
ed). 

3.  (U)  Classified  elements  of  the  F-16 
ADV  include: 

a.  (U)  Software  associated  with  the  ALR- 
69  RWR.  ALQ-131.  and  APG-66  radar. 

b.  (U)  The  radar  element  of  the  OPT  due 
to  hardware  and  software  features,  particu- 
larly the  terrain  and  system  mapping  algo- 
rithms. 

c.  (U)  Six  Line  Replaceable  Units  (LRU) 
and  the  Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP) 
of  the  AN/ALR-69. 

d.  (U)  Fifteen  of  ninety  LRUs  and  Inter- 
face Test  Adapter  programs  used  on  the  AIS 
relating  to  the  radar  and  AN/ALR-69. 

e.  (U)  The  OFP  of  the  Plre  Control  Com- 
puter (FCC). 

f.  (U)  Approximately  fifteen  operating 
manuals  and  maintenance  technical  orders 
containing  performance  Information,  oper- 
ating and  test  procedures,  weapons  delivery 
information,  repair  procedures,  and  other 
Information  related  to  support  operation 
and  repair  at  the  organizational  and  inter- 
mediate levels.  The  hardware,  software,  and 
data  identified  are  classified  to  protect  vul- 
nerabilities, design  and  performtmce  param- 
eters, munitions  related  data,  and  similar 
critical  information. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

WashingtoTU  DC.  October  21.  1985. 


(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid;  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
October  21.  1985. 


PoucY  Justification 


JORDAN- 


-BRADLEY  M3  CAVALRY  FIGHTING 
VEHICLES 


In  reply  refer  to:  I-13724/85ct. 

Hon.  Richard  C.  Lucar. 

CTiazrmaTi,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  transmittal  No.  86-06  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  proposed  Letters  of 
Offer  to  Jordan  for  defense  articles  and 
services  estimated  to  cost  $75  million.  Short- 
ly after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portions  of  this  Transmittal. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  section  130(c)  of  Public  Law 
99-83,  approved  on  August  8,  1985.  concern- 
ing Jordan's  public  commitment  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  Israel  and  to  negotiate  promptly 
and  directly  with  Israel  under  the  basic 
teneU  of  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  242  and  338. 
Sincerely, 

Phiup  C.  Gast. 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  88-06] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser;  Jordan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

ttiUion 

Major  defense  equipment' $52 

Other ^ 

Total  '5 

'  As  defined  In  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered; Thirty-two  Bradley  M3  cavalry  fight- 
ing vehicles,  support  equipment,  concurrent 
spare  parts,  publications,  training,  training 
equipment  and  technical  assistance. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VLH, 
VLO,  OBV,  OBW,  and  OBX). 


The  Government  of  Jordan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  32  BRADLEY  M3  cavalry 
fighting  vehicles,  support  eqtilpment.  con- 
current spare  parts,  publications,  training, 
training  equipment  and  technical  assistance. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $75  million. 

The  proposed  sale  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Jordan  be- 
cause it  meets  Jordan's  legitimate  security 
requirements  and  furthers  our  mutual  ob- 
jectives of  fostering  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  region.  Jordan  recently  announced  In- 
tentions to  move  this  year  to  negotiations 
among  the  parties  In  a  non-belligerent  envi- 
ronment on  the  basis  of  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolutions  242  and  338.  Without  the  po- 
litical and  military  support  of  the  U.S.,  It 
would  prove  difficult  for  a  smaU  and  vulner- 
able state  such  as  Jordan  to  conclude  and 
help  enforce  a  binding  peace  agreement. 

ThU  sale  of  BRADLEY  M3  vehicles  will 
provide  Jordan's  scout  and  armored  cavalry 
units  with  a  full-tracked,  lightly  armored 
fighting  vehicle  for  their  reconnaissance 
and  security  missions.  Jordan  will  have  no 
difficulty  absorbing  these  BRADLEY  M3 
cavalry  fighting  vehicles  into  Its  armed 
forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  FMC 
corporation  of  San  Jose.  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  to  Jordan  of  twenty  one  ad- 
ditional U.S.  Government  personnel  for  4-6 
months  and  15  contractor  represenUtlves 
for  one  year. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


BUSINESS  PEOPLE,  INC. 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  in 
observance  of  October  as  National 
High-Tech  Month,  special  recognition 
is  being  given  to  those  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  area 
of  scientific  research  and  technical  de- 
velopment. I  arn  pleased  to  report  that 
an  honorable  mention  certificate  was 
presented  to  Business  People.  Inc..  of 
Minneapolis,  MN,  for  its  leadership  in 
pioneering  career  development  tech- 
niques via  satellite.  BPI  was  instru- 
mental in  creating  a  method  through 
which  individuals  may  apply  for  em- 
ployment positions  throughout  the 
United  States  via  satellite  communica- 
tions. 

•While  not  an  employment  agency, 
BPI  has  made  It  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  job  seekers  throughout  Amer- 
ica to  locate  new  career  opportunities. 
New  methods— such  as  tech  fairs  and 
satellite    career    network    teleconfer- 
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ences— better  enable  corporate  recruit- 
ers to  locate  technical  professionals 
and  technical  college  graduates.  In  a 
special  program  held  on  October  8,  22 
college  campuses  across  the  country 
were  linked  via  satellite  with  repre- 
sentatives of  major  private  industry 
and  governmental  high-tech  orgtmiza- 
tions. 

The  Congressional  Caucus  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  sponsors  the 
high-tech  awards  to  salute  outstand- 
ing scientists  and  notable  achieve- 
ments in  high  technology.  National 
High-Tech  Month  provides  a  special 
opportunity  to  increase  our  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  scientific  and 
technological  advances. 

For  its  efforts  in  increasing  aware- 
ness of  career  opportunities  for  the 
young  through  high-tech  communica- 
tions. BPI  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
special  recognition.* 


HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  29th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  uprising  in  which  coura- 
geous Hungarians  sought  to  regain 
freedoms  and  liberties  stripped  off 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  II. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  support  for 
past  and  present  efforts  of  Hungarians 
for  self-determination.  Congress  in 
1981.  declared  October  23  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  Day.  This  day  of 
recognition  provides  us  an  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  our  own  commitment  to 
the  ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy 
and  to  offer  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  movements  for  self-determina- 
tion in  Hungary  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Commemoration  of  Hungarian  Free- 
dom Fighters  Day  gives  us  occasion  to 
reflect  on  a  world  much  changed  by 
the  effects  of  World  War  II.  Hungary 
is  but  one  of  the  many  countries 
which  fell  prey  to  Soviet  domination. 
Imprisoned  behind  an  iron  curtain 
which  has  divided  Europe— east  and 
west. 

In  October  1956,  months  of  vocal 
criticism  of  the  Hungarian  regime 
gave  way  to  demonstrations  by  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals  in  the  streets 
of  Budapest.  On  October  23.  university 
students  In  that  city,  inspired  by  a 
Polish  move  toward  greater  independ- 
ence, staged  a  demonstration  calling 
for  greater  independence  in  their  own 
country.  On  that  day,  the  spirited,  but 
peaceful  march  ended  at  the  Radio 
Building,  where  students  sought  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  11  years  of 
Communist  control  through  a  radio 
broadcast.  Minutes  later.  police 
opened  fire  on  the  crowd,  killing  and 
wounding  many. 

The  next  day.  the  Hungarian  Polit- 
buro, consenting  to  student  demands, 
reelected  former  Hungarian  Premier, 


Imre  Nagy.  On  November  1,  1956,  by 
popular  demand,  Premier  Nagy  an- 
nounced Hungary's  neutrality,  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
and  the  intention  to  hold  free,  multi- 
party elections.  Within  48  hours,  how- 
ever, these  initiatives  were  crushed  by 
Soviet  troops. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  uprising,  an 
economic  system  was  adopted  offering 
increased  economic  opportunities  and 
the  chance  to  achieve  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  Hungarians.  But  the 
dream  of  political  liberty  which  in- 
spired the  uprising  was  not  realized. 

While  the  Hungarian  uprising  was 
easily  squashed  by  the  Soviets,  the 
spirit  of  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  that  effort  continues  to  bum 
in  the  hearts  of  those  still  striving  for 
liberty.  Today's  remembrance  serves 
as  a  reminder  to  Americans  of  how 
precious  our  freedoms  are,  and  encour- 
ages us  to  remember  and  support  the 
efforts  of  those  for  whom  the  struggle 
continues  today.* 


CARGO  PREFERENCE  AND  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill.  I  announced  my 
Intention  to  call  up  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  practice  of  diverting  car- 
goes from  the  Great  Lakes  ports  in 
order  to  meet  cargo  preference  tar- 
gets. The  manager  of  the  bill  persuad- 
ed me  that  such  an  amendment  more 
properly  belonged  on  the  farm  bill  In 
which  the  whole  Issue  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence and  agricultural  shipments  will 
be  dealt  with. 

I  accepted  that  argument  and  did 
not  offer  my  amendment.  However.  I 
want  to  make  the  record  clear  that  it 
is  still  my  intention  to  deal  with  this 
diversion  issue.  I  also  want  to  put  on 
notice  all  those  who  are  attempting  to 
come  up  with  a  compromise  on  the 
cargo  preference  Issue  that  any  com- 
promise that  does  not  effectively  pro- 
hibit cargo  diversions  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  this  Senator. 

I  know  that  there  is  great  concern  in 
this  body  over  the  diversion  of  Public 
Law  480.  title  II  cargoes  away  from 
Great  Lakes  ports.  These  diversions 
create  great  controversy  and  have 
major  detrimental  economic  effects  on 
the  region.  The  Public  Law  480.  title  II 
cargoes  are  the  magnet  that  attracts 
ships  to  the  Great  Lakes  which  then 
seek  additional  commercial  cargo  in 
the  region. 

In  Indiana  last  year.  76.3  percent  of 
all  man-hours  worked  at  the  Port  of 
Bums  International  Harbor  was  asso- 
ciated with  title  II  commodities,  ac- 
cording to  the  port  director.  Other 
Great  Lakes  ports  have  an  even  higher 
percentage  of  export  activity  associat- 
ed with  title  II  cargoes.  In  Milwaukee. 
92.5  percent  of  all  man-hours  Is  relat- 
ed to  title  II:  In  Duluth  and  Green 


Bay,   the  figure  is  approximately  90 
percent. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom 
mittee  on  Employment  and  Productivi 
ty.  I  believe  we  need  to  note  how  these 
cargoes  translate  into  jobs.  Longshore 
men.  railroad  workers,  grain  elevator 
and  grain  mill  employees,  and  vessel 
maintenance  personnel  In  the  Great 
Lakes  region  are  dependent  on  the 
Public  Law  480.  title  II  program.  The 
International  Longshoremen's  Assocla 
tion  estimates  that  each  ton  of  Public 
Law  480  cargo  generates  IVi  man- 
hours  of  work. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  I  was  pre 
pared  to  offer  a  revised  amendment  to 
the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill 
which  prohibits  USDA  from  using 
funds  for  any  cargo  diversions  from 
one  coastal  range  to  another  in  Its  Im- 
plementation of  the  Public  Law  480. 
title  II  program.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  USDA  diverted 
50,000  tons  of  title  II  cargo  away  from 
Great  Lakes  ports  after  negotiating 
the  lowest  landed  cost  bid.  This  diver- 
sion also  represented  a  loss  of  Great 
Lakes  ports  of  75,000  man-hours  and 
yet  when  my  Great  Lakes  colleagues 
and  I  demsinded  an  explanation  from 
USDA,  we  were  advised  that  these  di- 
versions were  directed  in  order  to  meet 
cargo  preference  requirements. 

Clearly,  these  diversions  of  cargo 
away  from  one  coastal  rtmge  to  an- 
other are  unwarranted,  all  the  more  so 
because  of  the  additional  costs  In- 
volved. In  order  to  divert  these  car- 
goes. USDA  was  forced  to  pay  both 
higher  costs  to  transport  them  by  rail 
to  other  coastal  ranges,  as  well  as  the 
higher  shipping  costs  for  U.S. -flag 
service. 

These  diversions  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  policy  that  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  [AID]  has 
repeatedly  stated  Ln  regard  to  cargo  di- 
versions: No  cargo  diversions  wll  occur 
away  from  the  Great  Lakes  In  c.der  to 
meet  cargo  preference  requirements. 
USDA  simply  acts  as  a  purchasing 
agent  for  AID,  yet  on  these  recent  oc- 
casions. USDA  has  arbitrarily  decided 
to  divert  cargoes  away  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  other  ranges,  in  conflict  with 
AID  policy. 

1  should  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations governing  cargo  perference 
states  that.  In  seeking  available  ocean 
transportation,  "maximum  compliance 
with  the  stated  AID  policy  "  will  pre- 
vail. Clearly,  this  has  not  occurred, 
and  the  revised  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering win  serve  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther breaches  in  the  AID  policy  gov- 
erning Public  Law  480.  title  II  ship- 
ments. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  cargo 
diversions  are  disruptive  to  ports,  ship- 
pers, longshoremen,  railroad  workers, 
grain  mill  operators,  and  countless 
others.  The  Congress  must  exercise  Its 


oversight  of  the  title  II  program,  and 
my  amendment  seeks  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  program  to  a  wider 
range  of  beneficiaries,  both  abroad 
and  here  at  home. 

Until  I  discussed  this  modified 
amendment  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska,  I  was  prepared  to  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  introduced  to 
this  body  on  September  30.  In  essence, 
that  proposal  wouid  have  required 
that  food  for  peace  shipments  under 
the  Public  Law  480.  title  II  program  be 
shipped  at  the  lowest  landed  cost. 
Since  the  title  II  program  is  the  only 
agriculture  export  program  in  which 
the  U.S.  Government  pays  for  the 
commodities  and  their  transportation 
to  overseas  destinations,  I  believed 
that  my  original  amendment  would 
bring  about  substantial  savings  to 
USDA  and  spread  more  evenly  the  em- 
ployment and  economic  benefits  re- 
sulting from  these  shipments. 

I  believe  that  my  lowest  landed  cost 
proposal  was  completely  consistent 
with  the  traditional  administration  of 
our  cargo  preference  laws.  Until  2 
years  ago,  USDA  did  not  pay  any  in- 
centive payments  to  transport  title  II 
cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  ships.  But  in  1984, 
USDA  paid  over  $20  million  to  trans- 
port title  II  cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  ships, 
and  this  year  USDA  will  spend  an  esti- 
mated $55  million.  Given  the  size  of 
the  title  II  budget  of  $650  million,  I 
believe  that  $55  million  in  excess  pay- 
ments to  U.S.-flag  ships  Is  unneces- 
.sary.  My  original  amendment  allowed 
U.S.-flag  ships  to  carry  title  II  cargoes, 
but  at  the  lowest  landed  cost  bid  nego- 
tiated by  USDA. 


Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe. 

One  of  the  two  committed  suicide  in  1979 
■because  of  continuous  KGB  persecution.  " 
said  Mr.  Deychak,  who  said  the  Ultrainian 
group  of  Helsinki  monitors  "was  the  largest 
and  hardest-hit  in  the  U.S.S.R.  " 

Twenty-one  are  still  political  prisoners 
and  three  have  died  In  labor  camps  within 
the  past  18  months,  said  Myron  Wasylyk,  di- 
rector of  the  Ukrainian  National  Informa- 
tion Service.  Of  the  12  others,  most  have 
either  escaped  to  the  West  or  died  of  old 
age.  Mr.  Wasylyk  said. 

Amnesty  International  called  on  Soviet 
authorities  last  week  to  publish  a  full  report 
on  the  prison  deaths  of  three  Helsinki  moni- 
tors and  a  Ukrainian  journalist. 

The  fates  of  the  four  were  detailed  for 
The  Washington  Times  last  week  by  Mr. 
Wasylyk.  He  said  Oleksa  Tykhy,  a  teacher; 
Vasyl  Stus,  a  poet  and  human-rights  activ- 
ist, and  Valeriy  Marchenko.  a  Journalist, 
have  died  in  the  gulag  from  medical  neglect. 

Helsinki  monitor  Yurly  Lytvyn.  a  writer, 
committed  suicide  in  prison  camp.  Mr.  Wa- 
sylyk said. 

The  Amnesty  International  statement  re- 
ported the  four  deaths,  all  of  which  have  oc- 
curred since  May  1984,  took  place  at  Colony 
VS  389-31-1  near  Perm,  750  miles  east  of 
Moscow. 


HELSINKI  MONITORS 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
fate  of  the  Ukrainian  citizens  who 
formed  a  group  back  In  1976  to  moni- 
tor Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsin- 
ki Accords  is  a  subject  which  concerns 
us  all.  It  appears  that  all  but  2  of  the 
36  Ukrainians  have  been,  at  one  time 
or  another,  persecuted  for  the  exercise 
of  rights  promised  to  them  under  the 
Helsinki  Accords. 

This  kind  of  outrageous  Soviet  non- 
compliance with  the  principles  they 
agreed  to  at  Helsinki  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  Helsinki  CSCE  agreements  and 
all  they  stand  for.  Thii,  record  should 
stand  clear  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

I  request,  therefore,  that  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1985  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Panel  Documents  End  or  Helsinki 

Monitors 

(By  Lou  Marano) 

Of  the  36  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
group  formed  in  1976  to  monitor  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  1975  Helsinki  accords, 
all  but  two  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  imprisoned,  banished  to  Internal  exile 
or  forcibly  confined  to  psychiatric  hospitals, 
said  Orest  Deychak,   of  the  congressional 


LOUISVILLE'S  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  a  rel- 
atively new  economic  development  ap- 
proach sweeping  this  Nation— enter- 
prise zones.  Something  we  have  looked 
at  here  In  Washington  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  26  States  across  America. 

The    Commonwealth    of    Kentucky 
enacted    enterprise    zone    legislation 
back  in  1983.  In  June  1983,  Kentucky 
picked  its  first  two  zones  in  Louisville 
and  the  tou-n  of  Hickman  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi   River.    As    of    October    1985, 
almost  2  years  since  the  first  enter- 
prise zone  jobs  were  certified  by  the 
Commonwealth,  in  November  1983,  ac- 
tivity In  zone  businesses  has  created  or 
retained  2,293  jobs    A  total  of  683  so- 
called  certified  jobs  going  to  zone  resi- 
dents, persons  unemployed  for  at  least 
a  year,  and  those  receiving  public  as- 
sistance: and  1.519  of  the  jobs  are  new. 
Louisville's  zone  has  created  828  new 
jobs  and  retained  374  jobs,  mostly  In 
small   businesses.    Over   380   of   those 
were    certified    jobs.    The    success    of 
Louisville's  zone  was  recently  written 
up  In  the  September  1985  issue    'En- 
terprise   Zone    Notes.'     ar.    occasional 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing   and   Urban   Development.    I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  Mr. 
Ron  Lewis,  executive  vice  president  of 
Lanham  Lumber  &  Dry  KUn  Co..  Lou- 
isville's first  enterprise  zone  certified 
business,  will  have  the  honor  of  being 
a  guest  panelist  at  an  enterprise  zone 
workshop  as  part  of  the  seventh  na- 
tional conference  for  State  and  local 
officials  on  small  business  in  Boston 
on  October  23-25.  1985. 


The  article  follows: 

Louisville's  Zone  Targets  People 
(By  Sara  Bell) 
Cooperation  is  the  number  one  reason  for 
the  success  of  the  Louisville  Enterprise 
Zone.  That  cooperation  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion since  the  General  Assembly  created 
Kentucky's  Enterprise  Zone  program  In 
1982. 

Similar  to  other  sUte  Enterprise  Zone 
programs,  Kentucky  offers  various  benefits 
and  incentives  Including  tax  and  regulatory 
relief  as  well  as  training  program  advan- 
tages for  businesses  locating  and  expanding 
In  designated  economically  depressed  areas. 
Beyond  the  financial  or  administrative 
benefits,  many  of  Kentucky's  Enterprise 
Zones  have  Intrinsic  advantages.  Their  loca- 
tion Is  often  strategic  in  regard  to  transpor- 
tation, suppliers,  and  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Older  buildings,  adaptable  to  modem  needs 
are  often  available;  underdeveloped  land 
suitable  for  industry  is  likewise  available. 

The  requirements  that  a  business  must 
meet  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Kentucky  Enterprise  Zone  are  not 
difficult  or  complicated.  In  addition  to  the 
business  being  located  In  an  Enterprise 
Zone,  the  other  two  basic  requirements  are: 
50  percent  of  the  company  must  perform 
substantially  all  their  sen-ices  within  the 
zone;  and  25  percent  of  the  company  em- 
ployees must  be  either  residents  of  the  zone, 
persons  who  have  been  unemployed  for  one 
year,  or  persons  who  have  received  public 
assistance  benefits  for  a  year  or  more. 

With  all  the  talk  of  tax  benefiU  and  In- 
centives for  businesses.  Us  easy  to  overlook 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  En- 
terprise Zones:  helping  people. 

Some  companies  are  not  willing  to  hire 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  even  for  tax  ben- 
efits. But,  an  example  of  a  company  that 
has,  and  is  reaping  monetary,  as  well  as 
social  benefits,  Is  Lanham  Lumber  and  Dry 
Kiln  Company 

Lanham  Lumber  was  Louls\lUes  first  En- 
terprise Zone  certified  business.  President 
Turner  Lanham  and  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ron  Lewis  have  been  very  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  people  who  have  come  to 
work  at  the  company.  More  than  12.000 
people  applied  for  new  job  openings  at  the 
lumber  yard,  according  to  the  City  s  Eco- 
nomic Development  Cabinet  The  state 
Bureau  of  Manpower  SerMces  screened  ap- 
plicants before  sending  them  for  Interviews 
10  determine  if  thev  met  zone  cnterla. 

One  successfu;  applicant  wa*  34  year-old 
Mustafa  Mostafa  Mu^tAfa  ar  ex-convlct.  Is 
now  working  toward*  a  degree  tn  criminolo- 
gy at  the  University  of  Louisville, 

■You  have  tc  take  steps  toward  helping 
yourself.  But  without  this  job,  it  would  be 
very  hard  tc  make  end*  meet,  says  Mus- 
tafa "The  Enterprise  Zone  allowed  Lanham 
to  hire  more  people,  and  for  that  I'm  very 
grateful." 

Developer  Joe  Rey-Barreau  has  initiated  a 
succes*  story  of  s  different  kind.  Through 
the  impetus  of  the  Kentucky  Housing  Cor- 
porations  cluster  loan  program,  Rey-Bar- 
reau and  two  other  de\  elopers  built  12 
market  rate  houses  In  Loulsvllles  west-end 
California  neighborhood. 

■J  think  people's  priorities  are  sometimes 
misplaced  said  Rey-Barreau.  "The  current 
belief  seems  to  be  good  housing  will  bring 
good  Jobs.  In  reality,  good  jobs  will  bring 
good  housing.  Needless  to  say,  I'm  excited 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  Enterprise 
Zone  In  Louisville." 
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The  California  neighborhood  Is  located  In 
the  Enterprise  Zone  and  has  been  a  prime 
objective  of  the  city's  Neighborhood  Devel 
opment  Cabinet  for  redevelopment.  In  the 
past  several  years  In  the  California  neigh 
borhood.  more  than  $813,000  In  grants  and 
over  $726,000  In  Section  312  loans  have  been 
spent  to  rehabilitate  116  housing  units.  In 
addition.  $359,317  has  been  allocated  to  non 
profit  corporations  for  rehabilitation  and 
new  construction  of  housing.  One  of  the 
non-profit  corporations.  New  Directions,  has 
undertaken  some  new  construction  without 
special  government  funding. 

An  apartment  for  the  elderly  and  apart- 
ment units  for  families  utilizing  Section  8 
funds  have  been  built  In  the  overlap  area. 
Ten  new  units  of  public  housing  were  built 
outside  the  zone. 

Another  significant  ongoing  housing 
project  in  the  California  neighborhood  Is 
Adopt-A-Neighlx)rhood.  This  project  Is  a  co- 
operative effort  of  Preservation  Alliance. 
Brown-Porman  Distillers,  and  New  Direc- 
tions to  rehabilitate  homes  around  an  indus- 
trial core  surrounding  Brown-Porman.  Phil- 
lip Morris,  and  Schenley.  Some  new  con- 
struction Is  also  targeted  In  the  area. 

Recently,  under  the  coordination  of  the 
Greater  Louisville  Clean  Community  Pro- 
gram. 150  painters  armed  with  50  gallons  of 
paint,  30  electricians,  plumbers,  pipefitters, 
carpenters,  and  sheet-metal  workers  per- 
formed a  whirlwind  renovation  of  a  10- 
house  block  in  the  California  neighborhood. 
The  Community  Involvement  project  was  a 
Joint  effort  by  labor  and  management:  a 
Union  member  from  the  Labor/ Manage- 
ment Cooperation  Committee  (LAMACO) 
and  Painters  Local  118  provided  the  workers 
and  the  Louisville  Paint  and  Coatings  Asso- 
ciation (representing  eleven  major  paint 
companies)  donated  the  materials.  Thanks 
to  the  residents  themselves,  In  preparation 
of  the  spruce-up,  464  tons  of  debris  were 
picked  up  from  the  block. 

And  finally,  the  authorization  of  Nelgh- 
t>orhood  Enterprise  Zone  Associations  by 
the  Kentucky  Enterprise  Zone  Authority 
will  allow  greater  participation  of  zone  resi- 
dents in  the  planning  of  the  zone.  City  Ek:o- 
nomlc  Development  Cabinet  Executive  Di- 
rector, Charles  H.  Buddeke,  stated  "The  city 
of  Louisville  has  committed  Its  support  to 
the  Neighborhood  Enterprise  Zone  Associa- 
tion and  we  forsee  that  such  an  association 
can  be  used  effectively  as  a  lobbyist  for  all 
the  residents  of  the  Enterprise  Zone." 

The  areas  In  which  the  City  plans  to  pro- 
vide its  support  will  be  In:  land-banking  of 
the  Eiiterprise  Zone  surplus  properties 
which  can  be  used  for  future  residential 
projects;  placing  residents  into  training  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  local  Private  Industry 
Council  under  the  Job  Training  Psirtnershlp 
Act.  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by 
the  universities;  identifying  potential  Inves- 
tors In  residential  projects  which  will 
produce  Income  for  the  association;  and 
identifying  residents  for  the  Department  of 
Employment  Services  for  available  Jobs  in 
the  Enterprise  Zone. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  example  of  fos- 
tering cooperation  within  the  Louisville  En- 
terprise Zone  program  Is  the  twenty-year  no 
strike  agreement  on  construction  acceded  to 


by  the  building  trades  unions  for  work  done 
In  the  zone.  The  city's  Mayor.  Harvey  I. 
Sloane.  especially  proud  when  the  agree- 
ment was  signed  In  June  1984,  declared  "It 
demonstrates  a  very  friendly  and  progres- 
sive attitude  of  labor  as  a  partner  In  busi- 
ness and  Job  growth." 

Cooperation  Is  the  number  one  reason  for 
making  the  Louisville  Enterprise  Zone  so 
successful.  The  community  supports  the  En- 
terprise Zone  through  private  Investment, 
marketing.  Job  training,  and  voluntary  aes- 
thetic Improvements.  The  Louisville  Enter- 
prise Zone  Is  a  Public/Private  Partnership. 
Mayor  Sloane  put  It  best  when  he  noted, 
"It's  the  'look  what  we  can  do'  attitude  that 
fosters  economic  development  and  growth 
In  Louisville  ."• 


TREASURY  PROPOSAL  TO 

CHANGE    INVESTMENT    PROCE- 
DURES FOR  THE  SOCIAL  SECU 
RITY  TRUST  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  shed  some  light  on  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  James  A.  Baker 
III,  about  the  Treasury's  plan  to 
pursue  so-called  disinvestment  of  some 
of  the  Federal  securities  held  by  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds?  This  pro- 
cedure Is  essentially  proper,  may  well 
prove  necessary,  and  does  not  differ 
significantly  from  normal  Treasury 
procedures. 

Such  disinvestment  refers  to  an  ordi- 
nary practice  of  cashing  In  a  certain 
amount  of  the  special  Federal  securi- 
ties held  by  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  to  finance  the  monthly  payout 
of  benefits.  For  the  checks  due  to  be 
Issued  on  November  1.  this  should 
come  to  some  $15  billion.  The  new  pro- 
cedures announced  by  the  Treasury 
Secretary  are  really  very  close  to  the 
normal  Investment  tmd  accounting 
procedures  followed  by  Social  Securi- 
ty's managing  trustee— which  is  to  say, 
the  Treasury  Secretary. 

Each  month  the  managing  trustee 
cashes  in  some  of  the  trust  fund  assets 
held  in  Federal  securities,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  meet  benefit  obligations. 
This  practice  is  normally  stretched  out 
over  a  4-  to  5-day  period,  begirming  the 
day  Social  Security  checks  are  issued. 
Stretching  out  this  disinvestment  of 
assets  enables  the  trust  funds  to  keep 
as  much  of  its  assets  as  possible  invest- 
ed and  earning  Interest  for  as  long  as 
possible.  Cashing  in  securities  held  by 
the  trust  funds  ordinarily  does  not 
have  to  coincide  precisely  with  the 
presentation  of  the  checks  by  recipi- 
ents, because  the  Treasury  usually  has 
sufficient  cash  on  hand  to  insure  that 
cash  will  be  available  whenever  Social 
Security  checks  are  presented. 


By  November  1,  without  passage  of 
the  debt  limit  bill,  the  Treasury  will 
have  no  spare  cash  on  hand  and  will 
be  unable  to  issue  new  Treasury  secu- 
rities to  the  public  to  raise  that  cash. 
And  that  is  why  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  will  have  to  cash  in  some 
securities  at  an  earller-than-usual 
date,  to  raise  virtually  the  full  $15  bil- 
lion for  November  benefit  payments. 
The  cash  to  honor  Social  Security 
checks  will  be  there;  but  as  a  result, 
the  trust  funds  may  have  to  forfeit 
some  4  days'  interest  which  would 
have  been  earned  had  all  its  assets  re- 
mained invested. 

Can  we  not.  then,  assure  the  public 
that  the  money  Is  there  in  the  trxist 
funds  to  back  up  their  Social  Security 
checks?  The  most  recent  actuarial 
report  indicates  that  at  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year— September  30, 
1985— the  combined  Social  Security 
trust  funds  [old-age,  survivors,  disabil- 
ity, and  hospital  Insurance]  hold 
assets  of  some  $60  billion.  By  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  1986  the  sur- 
plus assets  wlU  reach  nearly  $80  bil- 
lion; by  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1990 
some  $286  billion. 

Let  me  also  make  clear  that  should 
the  Treasury  try  to  cash  in  assets  held 
by  the  Social  Security  trust  funds  in 
order  to  finance  general— non-Social 
Security- Government  operations— as 
some  news  accounts  have  Implied— 
such  would  be  quite  illegal.  The  Social 
Security  Act  protects  the  trust  funds 
from  such  illicit  use:  Indeed,  the  act 
explicitly  prohibits  such.  Section 
201(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
reads: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Managing 
Trustee  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  Trust 
Funds  as  is  not.  In  his  Judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  invest- 
ments may  be  made  only  In  lnterest-t)earing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  public  faith  in  the  se- 
curity and  sanctity  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tnist  funds  can  be  fragile.  If  the 
Treasury  does  use  its  revised  proce- 
dures for  the  occasion,  let  us  remind 
the  public  that  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  are  in  excellent  financial 
shape  and,  furthermore,  safeguarded 
against  auiy  misuse  of  its  funds.  The 
moneys  to  pay  Social  Security  benefits 
on  time  are  there,  and  will  be  well  into 
the  next  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  in 
connection  with  this  matter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  table  follows: 
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TIME  LIMITATION  AGREE- 

MENT- JORDAN  ARMS  SALE 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  12  noon  on 
Thursday,  October  24,  1985,  the 
Senate  temporarily  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing business  and  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  offered  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
Senators  Lugar,  Peix,  and  others, 
dealing  with  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Jordan  and  that  it  be  considered  under 
the  following  time  agreement:  1  hour 
on  the  resolution  equally  divided  in 
the  usual  form,  that  no  amendments 
be  in  order  to  the  joint  resolution, 
that  no  motions  to  commit  with  in- 
structions be  in  order,  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  In- 
tervening motion  be  in  order  prior  to 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  may  be  in  order  at  this  time  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


PRINTING      OF      SENATE      DOCU- 
MENT,     SENATE      RESOLUTION 
243 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 

resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 


Senator  Gorton  and  Senator  Byrd 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. _ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Senate  resolution  <S.  Res.  243)  to  au- 
thorize the  reprinting  of  Senate  document 
numbered  87-64. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  introduce  a  resolution,  for  myself 
and  for  Senator  Byrd,  calling  for  the 
reprinting  of  Senate  Document  87-64, 
the  study  entitled  "History  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  1787  to 
1801." 

This  scholarly  work,  compiled  by 
Roy  Swanstrom,  professor  emeritus  of 
history  at  Seattle  Pacific  University, 
was  first  ordered  to  be  printed  by  this 
body  on  September  25.  1961.  George 
Galloway  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
praised  this  book  as  a  compleie  and 
exhaustive  work,  and  as  a  valuable  and 
lasting  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  Congress. 

On  July  4,  1976,  when  our  country 
celebrated  its  Bicentennial,  the  occa- 
sion was  marked  not  only  by  festivities 
and  fireworks,  but  also  by  a  revisiting 
of  our  past.  Through  the  eyes  of  histo- 
rians, we  were  able  tc  experience 
events  which  trar^spired  200  years  ago 
when  56  Americans  came  together  to 
cast  their  votes  for  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. As  it  happened,  this  docu- 
ment did  little  more  than  proclaim  the 
source  of  individuals  nghi*  and  the 
purpose  of  government,  for  it  did  not 
describe  how  this  purpose  might  be  ac- 
complished, or  outline  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment that  should  be  established. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  on  No- 
vember 15,  1777.  Congress  adopted  the 


Articles  of  Confederation.  There  were, 
however,  tragic  flaws  In  the  govern- 
ment set  up  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. There  was  no  executive 
and  there  was  no  judiciary.  By  itself 
the  Confederate  Congress  could  not 
tax  and  it  could  not  regrilate  trade 
except  with  the  Indians  U  was  State 
and  local  agencies  which  governed  the 
American  people  and  It  was  they  that 
chose  who  would  serve  in  Congress.  By 
the  end  of  the  war  it  was  clear  that 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  in- 
adequate, and  that  something  had  to 
be  done. 

With  this  baggage,  57  men,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  the 
States,  serving  as  delegates,  came  to- 
gether in  May  1787  at  Philadelphia  to 
develop  a  more  suitable  form  of  gov- 
ernment. As  Dr,  Swanstrom's  study  so 
thoroughly  describes,  the  work  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  only  a 
beginning.  The  process  of  erecting  a 
government  from  this  blueprint,  our 
Constitution,  was  a  laborious  and  diffi- 
cult task,  accompanied  by  problems 
and  dangers  as  critical  as  those  faced 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787. 

Mr  President,  among  those  builders 
were  Americans  who  served  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  erecting  of  thi^  new  govern- 
ment. On  April  6.  1989.  we  wUl  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Senate— for  on  that  date  in  1789.  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee.  from  Virginia,  arrived, 
completing  a  quorum  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  first  Senate  of  the  United 
Stat«s.  As  the  bicentennial  of  this 
body  grows  near,  its  history  will  be  the 
subject  of  much  study  and  celebration 
by  academics  across  the  Nation.  I  be- 
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lieve  Dr.  Swanstrom's  study  will  serve 
as  a  valuable  resource  to  these  aca- 
demics, as  well  as  to  the  Members  of 
this  body,  their  staffs  and  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  effort  and  cosponsor 
my  resolution  calling  for  the  reprint- 
ing of  Senate  Document  87-64. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  243)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  243 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 87-64,  entitled  "History  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1787  to  1801",  be  re- 
printed as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  number,  such  additional  copies 
as  are  allowed  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
section  703  of  title  44.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  tXjR   IHURSDAY 

RECESS  DNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  October  24.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROCmirE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  recognition  of  the 


two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  or  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  routine  morn- 
ing business.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  begin  coixsideratlon 
of  H.R.  2965,  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce appropriations  bill.  Votes  are 
expected  In  relation  thereto  prior  to 
12  noon.  As  I  indicated,  at  12  noon,  if 
it  is  not  completed,  we  shall  set  that 
bill  aside  find  move  to  the  Jordan  reso- 
lution, on  which  a  time  agreement  was 
previously  agreed  to,  and  following  the 
vote  on  that,  whether  or  not  we  have 
disposed  of  the  appropriations  bill, 
turn  to  the  reconciliation  bill,  S.  1730, 
which  should  come  around  1:15  or  1:30 
in  the  afternoon. 

If  it  Is  possible  to  complete  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  at  a  fairly  early  hour  In 
the  evening.  It  may  be  that  we  could 
turn  to  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion and  possibly  hear  opening  state- 
ments on  the  1985  farm  bill.  It  is  fair 
to  say  we  can  expect  votes  throughout 
the  day  on  Thursday  and  probably 
into  the  evening. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  we  stand  in 
recess  until  9  a.m.  Thursday,  October 
24,  1985. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
7:12  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  October  24.  1985,  at  9  a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  23,  1985: 

The  Judiciujy 

PranJi  X.  Aitlmarl.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit,  vice 
Ellsworth  A.  VanGraafelland.  retired 

Jefferson  B.  Sessions  III,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dls 
trlct  of  Alabama  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  98-353.  approved  July  10, 
1984. 

Morris  S.  Arnold,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Ar- 
kansas vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  98-353.  approved  July  10.  1984. 

Robert  L.  Miller.  Jr..  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  In- 
diana vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  98-353,  approved  July  10.  1984. 

Garrett  E.  Brown,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  98-353.  approved  July  10.  1984. 

Department  or  Justice 

Stanley  A.  Twardy,  Jr..  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Connecti- 
cut for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Alan  H. 
Nevas. 

William  C.  Carpenter.  Jr..  of  Delaware,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Delaware 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Joseph  J. 
Faman.  Jr..  resigned. 

Benjamin  L.  Burgess,  Jr.,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Jim  J.  Marquez,  re- 
signed. 

Marvin  Collins,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  James  A.  Rolfe,  re- 
signed. 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

/  will  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hills, 
from  whence  does  my  help  come?  My 
help  comes  from  the  Lord,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth.— Ps&hn  121:1,  2. 

Help  us,  gracious  God,  to  focus  not 
only  on  the  Inunediate  things  of  dally 
life,  but  through  our  communion  with 
You,  to  meditate  on  those  things  that 
make  "s  Your  people,  thai  allow  us  to 
be  human.  Enable  us  to  sense  our  des- 
tiny and  our  place  in  Your  providence, 
to  recognize  our  relationship  with 
You.  May  we  through  our  prayers  see 
You  more  clearly,  love  You  more 
dearly,  follow  You  more  nearly,  day  by 
day.  Amen. 


1  HP.   .UiVHSAL 

The  SPE.AKKH  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonrni  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
uvice,  and  there  were— yeas  273,  nays 
117,  ajiswered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
43,  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  3661 


Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Oarza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

DloOuardl 

Donnelly 

Dom«ji  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert(NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

E>ans(IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oeph&rdt 

Gibbon* 

Gllman 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bellenson 


YEAS— 273 

Bennett 

Herman 

BevUl 

BlagKi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 


Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Chappell 
dinger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Com  best 
Cooper 


Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

KermeUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

lAFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 


Hammerschmldt  Murphy 
Hartnetl  Murtha 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Henry 

Hertel 

HlUls 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 


Armey 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bllirakls 

Bllley 


Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

NlchoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

QulUen 

NAYS-117 

Boehlert 
Boulter 
Brown  (CO) 
Burton  (IN) 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Chandler 
Chappie 


Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Slslsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

SI  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  <OA> 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Viaclosky 

Volkmer 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yatei 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 


Cheney 

Clay 

Cobey 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 


Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Durbin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

FaweU 

Fields 

Frenzel 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Gregg 

Grolberg 

Gunderson 

Hansen 

Henaon 

HUer 

Holt 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 


Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Levis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Oxley 

Parris 

Penny 

Petri 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Sax  ton 


Schroeder 
Schuette 
Senaenbrenner 
Shaw 

Shusler 

Slkorski 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
SwlndaU 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Zschau 


ANSWERED    PRF;«FVT --1 
Dymally 
NOT  VOTING— 43 


Addabbo 

Piedier 

Obey 

Alexander 

Ford  (MI) 

Rlnaldo 

Bates 

Garcia 

Rodino 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Gray  (IL) 

Roae 

Borski 

HaU  (OH) 

Schaeier 

Carney 

Hefner 

Pe!b£rilng 

Coble 

Heft«l 

Sundqulst 

Coleman  (MO) 

Leath  (TX) 

Towns 

Conyers 

Lowery  (CA) 

Walgren 

DeLay 

Meyers 

Weaver 

Dellums 

MltcheU 

WUUains 

Dixon 

Moakley 

Wilson 

Dorgan(ND) 

Nelson 

Young  (MO) 

Dowdy 

O'Brien 

Dyson 

Dakar 

n  1015 

Mr.  PASHAYAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "present'  to  •yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa^  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  EROM  THE  SEN.^TE 

A  message  frorr.  the  Senate  b\  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  ;t.'  cierk.-;,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  jomt  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  foiiowmg  title 

H,J.  Res  407  Join:  -esolulicr,  designating 
the  12-month  period  ending  or  October  26, 
1986,  as  the  •Centennia.  Yea,-  :'  I.  t>e->  In 
the  United  States," 

The  message  ai.so  announced  that 
the  Senate  haa  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title 

H.R.  3424  An  art  rr.a.xmg  app'opnat-on.' 
for  the  Depai^.ment.'  >"''  I^Nnr    Hf-ait:'   a,-,c 


n  This  -•• 
Boldface  typ)*  indicates  words   inst  ^ 


-,;  resents  the  time  of  day  durinjj  the   House  prxeecmg*.  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 

s    a   Member  of  the  House  on   the   f!-vir 


irniTniei!     ra'her    ihan    spoken,    bs 
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Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  tinnounced  that 
the  Senate  Insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  3424)  'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  McCldre.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Hollincs. 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Stennis  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  accomplishments  of 
Public  Law  94-142.  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  its  enactment. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  2942. 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1986 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2942)  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONVEY 
CERTAIN  LAND  IN  MARYLAND 
TO  MARYLAND-NATIONAL  CAP- 
ITAL PARK  AND  PLANNING 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3003)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  land  located  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  to  the  Maryland 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to 
explain  the  bill. 


Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  meas- 
ure is  a  measure  that  transfers  a  small 

land  parcel  to  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion, which  has  been  introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Holt]. 

It  is  a  small  bill  of  local  interest  that 
will  facilitate  the  development  and  use 
of  a  private  parcel  and  the  use  of  some 
land  that  reverted  from  the  old  roads 
department  to  the  Park  Service. 

At  the  desk  is  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  measure. 
I  think,  though,  the  blil  is  really  of 
little  controversy  and  a  good  measure. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
their  work.  They  have  done  tm  out- 
standing job  on  this  measure,  and  I 
would  hope  we  could  act  on  it  today. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  HoYER]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  very  briefly 
theink  Mr.  Vento  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO  and  their  staffs  for  their  excel- 
lent work  on  this  bill  and  their  inclina- 
tion to  bring  H.R.  3003  to  the  floor  in 
an  expeditious  manner. 

This  legislation,  which  transfers 
Federal  property  located  in  Prince 
Georges  County  to  the  Maryland-Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  is  a  first  step  in  a  process 
that  will  bring  a  beautiful,  environ- 
mentally soimd.  and  economically 
stimulating  development  to  the  shores 
of  the  Potomac  River. 

Mrs.  Holt,  the  bill's  other  sponsor 
and  I  have  worked  closely  with  Mr. 
Jim  Lewis,  the  developer  of  Port 
America,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  most  Important,  the  members  of 
the  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee  in  developing  this  bi- 
partisan legislation. 

There  is  no  cost  to  this  legislation 
and,  in  fact,  the  development  Itself 
will  be  a  considerable  revenue  raiser 
for  Prince  Georges  Coimty  due  to  the 
thousands  of  individuals  who  will  be 
employed  by  and  pay  visits  to  Port 
America. 

I  again  thank  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  for  their  willingness 
to  move  this  legislation  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  I  can  Invite  my 
colleagues  to  the  shores  of  the  Poto- 
mac for  the  opening  of  Port  America. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  strongly  support  the  measure  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H  R.  3003 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    o: 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(l  ' 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  Ian 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to    convey,    without    consideration,    to    th( 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan 
ning  Commission  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  a  parcel  of  land  com 
prising  approximately  fifty-five  acres  local 
ed  In  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  sul)sectlon  (bj 
the  land  conveyed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  used  solely  for  park  and  water 
front  recreation  purposes  in  accordance 
with  a  land  use  plan  for  the  property  pre 
pared  by  the  Maryland  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  submit- 
ted to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  review  and  comment.  The  In- 
strument for  conveyance  for  real  property 
conveyed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
set  forth  all  terms  and  conditions  on  the 
conveyance  and  the  grant  of  access  provided 
In  this  Act.  Such  instrument  shall  further 
provide  that  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  con- 
veyed to  the  Maryland  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  pursuant  to 
such  Instrument,  except  such  access  as  Is  au- 
thorized by  sul)sectlon  (b)(1).  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States  If  such  land  Is  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  as  stated  In  this 
paragraph. 

(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the  area 
designated  under  paragraph  (1)  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Such  map  and  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  Includ- 
ed In  this  Act.  except  that  the  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
Such  map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on 
file  In  the  office  of  the  regional  director. 
National  Park  Service  and  the  National 
Capital  Park  Region. 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Plaiuilng  Commission  may 
grant  access  to  the  real  property  conveyed 
pursuant  to  sut>sectlon  (a)  to  the  owner  of 
any  proposed  property  development  adja- 
cent to  such  real  property. 

(2)  The  grant  of  access  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  contingent  upon— 

(A)  the  submission  by  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  seeking  such  access  of  a  land 
use  and  development  plan,  incorporating 
the  provisions  of  the  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding entered  into  t)etween  the  owner 
of  the  adjacent  property  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  on  May  7. 
1985.  to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  review  and  comment; 

(B>  the  approval  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
of  May  7,  1985,  by  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Council:  and 

(C)  compliance  by  the  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty seeking  access  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing of  May  7,  1985,  referred  to  In  clause  (A), 
except  that  after  approval  of  a  proposed 
amendment  by  both  of  the  parties  to  the 
memorandum,  the  proposed  amendment 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  concurrently  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate congressional  committees  for  comment. 
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The  amendment  shall  not  be  effective  until 
sixty  (60)  calendar  days  after  It  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The  compli- 
ance required  by  the  owner  of  real  property 
seeking  such  access  shall  be  determined  on 
or  t)efore  the  date  of  the  grant  of  access  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)(1). 

(3)  The  National  CaplUl  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  Maryland  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  shall  make 
a  copy  of  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing of  May  7.  1985.  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(2)(A)  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
offices  of  each  commission  during  business 
hours. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  granting  of  access  across 
the  real  property  conveyed  pursuant  to  sul>- 
sectlon  la).  as  authorized  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  sut)sectlon  (b).  the  owner  of  real  property 
adjacent  to  thereto  receiving  said  grant  of 
access  shall  convey  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  an  easement  In  perpe- 
tuity, which  shall  run  with  the  land,  and 
which  shall  Incorporate  the  restrictions  on 
development  contained  in  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  of  May  7.  1985.  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b)(2)(A).  and  which  shall  in- 
corporate any  other  land  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  Prince  Georges  County. 

COMMITTXE  AMEMDMENT  II»  THE  NATURE  OF  A 

SUBSTITUTE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  conrunittee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  in  the  natur>»  of  a 
substitute:  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  following  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

That  (a)(1)  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  convey,  without  monetary 
consideration,  to  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  a  parcel  of  land  comprising  approximate- 
ly fifty-five  acres  located  In  Prince  Georges 
County.  Maryland. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  sul)sectlon  (b), 
the  land  conveyed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  used  solely  for  park  and  outdoor 
recreation  purposes  In  accordance  with  a 
land  use  plan  for  the  property  prepared  by 
the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  and  submitted  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  for 
review  and  comment.  The  instrument  for 
conveyance  for  the  real  property  conveyed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  set  forth  all 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  conveyance. 
Such  Instniment  shall  further  provide  that 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  conveyed  to  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  pursuant  to  such  Instru- 
ment, except  such  access  as  is  authorized  by 
subsection  (b)(1),  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States  If  such  land  Is  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  as  sUted  In  this  paragraph. 

(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  SecreUry  shall 
file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the  area 
designated  under  paragraph  (1)  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Such  map  and  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  includ- 
ed in  this  Act.  except  that  the  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made. 
Such  map  and  legal  description  shall  be  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  regional  director. 


National    Park    Service    and    the    National 
Capital  Park  Region. 

(4)  The  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  shall  reimburse 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  costs  of 
the  land  conveyance  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para 
graphs  (2)  and  (3).  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission  may 
grant  access  across  the  real  property  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to  the 
owner  of  any  proposed  property  develop- 
ment adjacent  to  such  real  property. 

(2)  The  grant  of  access  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  contingent  upon  each 
of  the  following: 

(A)  Submission  by  the  owner  of  the  real 
property  seeking  such  access  of  a  land  use 
and  development  plan,  incorporating  the 
provisions  of  the  memorandum  of  May  7. 
1985.  to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  review  and  comment. 

(B)  Approval  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  memorandum  of  May  7.  1985.  by  the 
Prince  Georges  County  Council. 

(C)  Compliance  by  the  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty seeking  such  access  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  memorandum  of  May  7, 
1985,  as  determined  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission. 

(D)  Conveyance  by  the  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty seeking  such  access  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  of  an  ease- 
ment In  perpetuity.  The  easement  shall  run 
with  the  land  and  shall  incorporate  the  re- 
strictions on  development  contained  in  the 
memorandum  of  May  7.  1985.  The  easement 
shall  also  incorporate  any  other  land  re- 
strictions imposed  by  Prince  Georges 
County. 

(3)(A)  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
shall  make  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  of 
May  7.  1985,  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  offices  of  each  commission  during 
business  hours. 

(B)  Upon  approval  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment by  both  of  the  parties  to  the  memo- 
randum of  May  7,  1985,  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  and  concurrently  submitted  to 
the  congressional  committees  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)(3)  for  comment.  The  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  effective  until  60  calendar 
days  after  It  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"memorandum  of  May  7,  1985"  means  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  entered  into 
on  May  7,  1985,  between  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission  and  the  owner  of 
the  real  property  adjacent  to  the  land  to  be 
conveyed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1). 

Mr.  VENTO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
auid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 


third  time,  and  mmrd,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONGRESSMAN         CHARLES        E. 
BENNTTTT  CASTS  15,000TH 

ROLIXALI.   VOTE   IN   HOUSE  OF 
REFRFiBENTATU'ES 

I  Mr  BENNETT  askeii  and  was  given 
permission  to  addres.^  tne  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits,) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
wonderful  to  serve  in  this  great  body 
and  to  be  able  to  cast  votes  with  my 
colleagues  on  Important  issues.  I  have 
just  cast  my  15.000th  rollcall  vote  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
people  who  worked  this  up  for  me 
advise  me  that  this  is  more  votes  than 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  in  his- 
tory. 

I  have  cast  every  rollcall  vote  on  the 
passage,  defeat,  or  amendment  of  leg- 
islation since  Jime  5,  1951  That  means 
that  for  more  than  34  years  I  have  not 
missed  a  single  legislative  vote  on  any 
rollcall  in  the  House:  and  that  I  know 
is  a  record  on  legislative  voles. 

My  record  started  accidentally, 
having  missed  some  votes  early  in  my 
career  due  to  a  broken  leg.  After  I  re- 
covered, not  missing  a  vote  became  a 
habit  for  me.  I  believe  that  voting  Is 
the  cutting  edge  of  a  Member's  re- 
sponsibility to  his  or  her  constituents, 
I  am  proud  to  serve  in  the  Hoiise  smd  I 
thank  my  constituents  and  my  col- 
leagues for  this  opporttmity. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  POUCY 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr,  Speaker, 
today  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  certain  that  one  of  the  Federal 
Governments  largest  programs— one 
that  reaches  into  nearly  every  city  and 
county  in  the  Nation— u1ll  receive  the 
full  and  open  consideration  it  deser\'e8. 
For.  not-so-neatly  tucked-away  in  the 
budget  reconciliation  package,  is  the 
entire  Federal  housing  authorization 
biU. 

This  is  not  the  bill  on  which  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
Banking  Committee  spent  20  legisla- 
tive days  'n  hearings  and  markup. 
This  Is  a  bill  that  h«»s  b«.en  significant- 
ly altered  and  one  on  which  the  alter- 
ations were  made  by  just  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

Having  actively  participated  in  most 
of  the  150  hours  of  hearings  and 
markup.  I  am  both  frustrated  and 
alarmed  by  this  attempt  to  clrctmivent 
the  regular  legislative  process.  Unless 
we  adopt  the  Latta  amendment  today, 
most  of  us  will  have  absolutely  no  say 
on  this  msissive  piece  of  legislation. 
Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in 
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supporting  the  Latta  amendment  so 
that  Federal  housing  policy  gets  the 
scrutiny  that  we  give  to  every  other 
major  authorization. 


NICARAGUA 


(Mr.  YATRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations and  as  a  Member  who  op- 
poses U.S.  Eissistance  to  the  Contras,  I 
find  the  recent  aruiouncement  by 
Daniel  Ortega  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
suspending  a  wide  range  of  civil  and 
political  rights  to  be  further  evidence 
that  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua  has 
been  betrayed. 

The  Sandinistas  are  using  the  threat 
of  the  Contras  as  a  convenient  excuse 
to  impose  what  a  recent  Washington 
Post  editorial  characterized  as 
"Cubaui-type  police-state  rules".  There 
is  no  room  for  playing  an  apologist 
role  for  the  Sandinistas.  Their  form  of 
governing  violates  many  international 
human  rights  agreements  to  which 
they  are  signatories  including  the  uni- 
versal declaration  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  it  is  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Pinochet  regime  in 
Chile,  or  the  persecution  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  human  rights  belong  to  in- 
dividuals not  governments.  The  new 
restrictions  Imposed  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  demonstrate  that 
anyone  who  speaks  out  or  opposes  the 
Sandinistas,  including  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Managua,  will 
suffer  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Daniel  Ortega  has 
called  on  President  Reagan  to  make 
peace  with  Nicaragua.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  President  will  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commit  his  administra- 
tion, at  the  highest  levels,  to  re£u;hing 
an  accommodation  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas. But  at  the  same  time  let  us  make 
it  clear  to  Mr.  Ortega  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  reject 
his  assertion  that  everything  wrong  in 
Nicaragua  is  the  fault  of  the  United 
States.  Responsibility  for  the  repres- 
sive measures  implemented  in  Nicara- 
gua today  fall  squarely  on  Daniel  Or- 
tega's shoulders. 


D  1030 


THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  THE 
COMMUNIST  REGIME  IN  NICA- 
RAGUA 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Tuesday  night  massacre  of  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  imposed  by 
Communist  leader  Daniel  Ortega  leave 


no  doubt  about  the  true  nature  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

Ortega  blames  imperialist  aggression 
for  the  brutally  repressive  measures 
his  regime  has  Instituted.  His  actions, 
however,  only  reinforce  what  has  been 
happening  in  that  nation  for  the  last  6 
years:  The  erosion  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, the  right  to  assembly,  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining,  freedom 
of  religion  and  the  basic  principles  of 
human  rights. 

Ortega  blames  these  actions  as  reac- 
tion for  the  imperialist  aggression  of 
the  United  States  and  those  opposing 
his  regime  internally.  However,  as  the 
AFL-CIO  clearly  states  In  Its  views  on 
the  El  Salvador  tuid  Nicaragua  contro- 
versy, "the  sequence  is  not  that  the 
Contras'  led  to  repression.  The  Sandl- 
nista  restrictions  on  and  violations  of 
human  and  trade  union  rights  began 
long  before  the  Contras'  became  a  sig- 
nificant problem  for  the  FSLN  •  •  *. 
The  actual  sequence,  based  on  the  his- 
torical record,  was  that  FSLN  repres- 
sion produced  the  Contras'  (and  vol- 
untary exile  for  countless  others)." 


the   floor.   Then   we   will   surely   sec 
where  the  truth  lies. 


Committee  wants;  it  is  against  good, 
sound  fiscal  policy. 


DECIDE  FOR  YOURSELF  WHERE 
THE  TRUTH  LIES 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows, 
what  you  read  ain't  always  so.  In  an 
editorial  In  today's  Washington  Post 
there  is  a  prime  example  of  what  ain't 
so. 

The  Post  time  and  again  has  made 
perfectly  clear  where  11  stands  on  gun 
legislation.  I.  time  and  again,  have 
made  it  clear  where  I  stand  on  gun  leg- 
islation. We  just  do  not  agree.  But  the 
Post  has  stooped  to  the  level  of  not 
telling  the  truth  to  sway  Members  of 
this  body  to  their  side.  They  are  using 
deliberate  lies. 

The  Post  says  S.  49  would  undercut 
State  handgun  laws.  That  Is  not  true. 
The  Post  says  this  legislation  would 
undercut  State  gvin  registration  laws. 
That  is  not  true.  The  Post  says  this 
legislation  would  undercut  States' 
waiting  periods.  That  is  not  true.  The 
Post  says  this  legislation  would  affect 
States'  criminal  background  checks. 
That  is  not  true.  The  Post  says  this 
legislation  would  undercut  States'  gun 
licensing  laws,  and  that  Is  also  not 
true. 

What  the  Post  Is  saying  in  today's 
editorial  Is  just  simply  not  true;  it  is 
that  simple.  This  bill  does  not  change 
these  local  or  State  laws.  Look  at  my 
legislation,  there  are  nearly  160  co- 
sponsors,  and  you  decide  for  yourself 
where  the  truth  lies.  When  you  see 
the  truth.  I  urge  all  of  the  Members  to 
sign  Petition  No.  4  to  discharge  this 
legislation  so  that  we  can  discuss  It  on 


SOME  MORE  FANCY  FOOTWORK 

(Mr.  McMILLAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  when  we  took  up  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  today  we  might 
begin  to  redeem  this  House  from  the 
laughingstock  it  has  become  on  reduc- 
ing the  deficit.  Now  we've  got  some 
more  fancy  footwork.  The  majority  is 
again  asking  us  to  follow  that  Biblical 
admonition:  "Let  not  the  right  know 
what  the  left  doeth."  This  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill  will  give  us  a  number  of 
new  programs.  These  new  programs, 
along  with  some  major  changes  ir/  ex- 
isting ones,  are  included  in  title  II. 
which  is  H.R.  1.  the  entire  Federal 
housing  authorization  bill. 

The  bill  that  the  majority  leadership 
had  decided  was  its  key  legislation, 
worthy  of  the  H.R.  1  designation,  has 
been  slipped  in  here  so  very  neatly  and 
we  will  have  to  vote  It  up  or  down. 
Why  not  just  consider  all  227  pages 
and  $16  billion  of  H.R.  1  as  a  separate 
issue.  For  those  of  you  who  want  to 
examine  this  huge  piece  of  legislation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta].  which 
would  require  consideration  of  the 
housing  bill  in  full  under  regular 
order. 


VOTE  "NO"  ON  THE  RULE  ON 
RECONCILIATION 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
as  serious  as  most  Members  in  the 
House  claim  we  are  on  reducing  the 
deficit,  our  first  step  today  will  be  to 
vote  "no  "  on  the  rule  on  reconcilia- 
tion. The  Rules  Committee,  by  a  very 
narrow  vote  of  7  to  6.  has  prevented  us 
from  voting  on  a  critical,  long-term 
issue  that  will  make  a  difference  in 
Federal  financing  in  the  future.  That 
Issue  Is  how  we  will  dlwy  up  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  revenues  which 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Going  way  beyond  what  was  envi- 
sioned in  the  budget  resolution,  the 
provision  in  reconciliation  will  give 
away  far  more  dollars  in  the  future 
than  it  claims  to  save  in  Federal  defi- 
cit reduction  today.  We  will  have 
bigger  deficits  in  the  future  to  get  a 
claimed  paper  savings  in  the  present. 

If  we  are  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion, we  must  stop  this  and  stop  It 
now.  It  is  against  what  the  administra- 
tion wants;  it  is  against  what  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Interior 


DO  AWAY  WITH  FISCAL 
INSANITY-ABOLISH  SYNFUEIS 

(Mr.  FRANKLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  today.  I  would  like  to  bring  your 
attention  to  that  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  abolishes  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation. 

With  the  soaring  national  debt,  we, 
in  Congress,  have  attempted  to  effect 
austerity  measures  and  in  July,  the 
House,  during  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill,  voted  to  close  down  Syn- 
fuels.  Our  colleagues,  Messrs.  Wolfe 
and  Synar,  among  others,  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

However,  since  that  time,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Chairman  of 
Synfuels  has  announced  plans  to  sign 
several  billion  dollars  worth  of  con- 
tracts for  new  production.  Upon  hear- 
ing this,  I  immediately  voiced  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  President  of 
the  Synfuel  Corporation  about  this  in- 
appropriate expenditure. 

The  House  voted  to  strip  the  Syn- 
fuels Corporation  of  most  of  its  $7.9 
billion  budget  and  the  Senate  is  pres- 
ently considering  similar  plans.  Clear- 
ly, the  mood  in  Congress  is  to  abolish 
Synfuels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally  think  It  Is 
unconscionable  to  disburse  such  an  ex- 
orbitant sum  of  money  after  the 
House  has  issued  a  vote  of  no-confi- 
dence. We  have  already  voted  to  cut 
$7.9  billion  and  they  are  about  to 
spend  $3.8  billion  on  contracting.  Let's 
do  away  with  this  fiscal  Insanity  here 
and  now. 


he  has  not  yet  recognized  Israel's  right 
to  exist.  Nor  has  the  King  made  a 
clear  conunitment  to  direct,  bilateral 
negotiations  with  Israel. 

Congress  must  not  approve  this  arms 
sale.  Swapping  real  weapons  for  phan- 
tom peace  proposals  is  no  bargain  for 
the  United  States— and  no  help  for  the 
Middle  East. 


ARMS  SALES  TO  JORDAN 

(Mr.  AdCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
name  of  peace,  the  White  house  has 
asked  Congress  to  approve  a  $2  billion 
weapons  sale  for  Jordan. 

Secretary  Shultz  claims  that  the 
sale,  which  includes  highly  sophisti- 
cated aircraft  and  missiles,  will  "en- 
courage" King  Hussein  to  negotiate 
with  Israel. 

How  much  encouragement  does  Hus- 
sein need?  Just  4  short  months  ago. 
Congress  approved  $250  million  in 
emergency  economic  aid  to  Jordan.  No 
negotiations  occurred.  Weeks  later,  an- 
other $120  million  was  passed.  Still, 
there  were  no  talks. 

Though  Hussein  has  made  a  series 
of  conciliatory  remarks  in  recent  days. 
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A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACCOUNT  ABILITY 

(Mr.  DioGUARDI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress now  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  it  does  not  care 
for  the  long-term  health  of  the  Nation 
and  is  more  worried  about  offending 
special  interests  than  balancing  the 
budget.  The  Gramm-Rudman/Mack- 
Cheney  proposal  is  a  blueprint  for 
congressional  accountability,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  concerns  my  reluc- 
tant colleagues.  Congress  cannot 
borrow  forever  without  having  to  pay 
the  bills.  We  must  only  spend  as  much 
money  as  we  raise  through  taxes.  That 
means  that  tough  decisions  will  have 
to  be  made.  I  am  prepared  to  make 
those  decisions,  but  I  believe  that  we. 
In  Congress,  need  the  discipline  this 
process  will  bring  about  if  we  are  to 
balance  the  budget.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  willingness  to 
balance  the  budget  around  here;  now 
we  have  a  chance  to  make  good  on 
that  promise. 

Many  Members  have  raised  the  dire 
prospect  of  having  Congress  surrender 
some  of  Its  prerogatives  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed.  What  I  doubt  here  is 
that  this  proposal  offers  ar.  avenue  to 
avoid  that  problem.  Instead  of  sur- 
rounding our  prerogatives,  we  can 
start  exercising  them  If  Congress  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  eliminate  the 
horrendous  deficit,  none  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  would  ever  be  brought 
into  effect.  If  this  Is  bitter  medicine  to 
swallow,  perhaps  it  is  time  to  ask  how 
we  got  so  sick  in  the  first  place.  The 
answer  is  clear— we.  in  Congress,  have 
failed  in  our  Job  as  stewards  of  the 
public  trust. 

The  question  we  must  address  is 
whether  this  Congress  will  make  the 
hard  decisions  that  wiL  lead  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  If  not,  le;'s  stop  kidding 
the  American  public.  Lefs  stop  giving 
lip  service  to  deficit  reduction  Our 
constituents  are  saying:  Stop  talking 
about  it  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public 
wants  action  now.  The  American 
Public  wants  Gramm-Mack. 


TV  COMMENTATOR  S  APOLOGY 
TO  ORTEGA  IN  BAD  TASTE 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Phil  Dona- 
hue does  not,  I  repeat,  does  not  offer  a 
public  apology  on  behalf  of  this  Con- 
gressman or  his  constituents  for  trying 
to  contain  communism  and  promote 
freedom  in  Central  America 

In  one  of  the  worst  ever  displays  of 
journalism  and  bad  taste,  the  televi- 
sion commentator  played  host  and 
sympathizer  yesterday  to  Daniel 
(Drtega,  the  Marxist  dictator  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  his  wife.  He  provided  Ortega 
with  a  forum  on  national  television,  a 
friendly  defense  of  the  policies  of  his 
repressive  regime,  and  proceeded  to 
apologize  for  America  s  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  freedom  fighters  and  contain 
Ortega's  aggressive  rule  over  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  were 
outraged  and  immediately  on  the  tele- 
phone to  me  and  my  office  to  express 
their  indignation,  Mr  Donahue  does 
not  represent  my  views,  nor  those  of 
the  people  of  Arizona's  Founh  Con- 
gressional District,  We  do  not  apolo- 
gize to  Daniel  Ortega  nor  shrink  from 
supporting  American  policy  in  Central 
America. 


MEMBERS     URGED     TO     OPPOSE 

DISCHARGE  PETITION  ON  GLTJ 

DECONTROL  BILL 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revL-^e  and  exiend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES  Mr  Spealier  there  is 
nothing  that  invoke.'  rr.ore  emotional- 
ism in  this  Chamber  ;han  does  the 
subject  of  guns  Members  have  been 
asked  to  sign,  a  discharge  petition  on  S. 
49.  I  would  ask  the  Members  not  to  do 
that.  That  would  be  a  seno-os  error. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  which 
I  chair,  will  begin  hearings  next 
Monday  on  a  whole  host  of  bills,  in- 
cluding the  so-ca.lled  McClure-Volkmer 
bill.  My  colleagxie.  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  suggests  to  us  that  the  bill 
does  not  have  the  flaws  alluded  to  by 
the  Washington  Post  I  .say,  read  the 
bill   Read  S  49 

Last  year  we  passed  s  major  crime 
initiative.  One  of  the  provisions  in 
that  was  a  provision  requiring  a  man- 
datory 5-year  prison  term  for  those 
'osing  a  handgun  m  the  commission  of 
a  violent  crime  S,  49,  as  presently 
uTitten,  would  undermine  that  law 
and  make  it  more  difficult  to  establish 
that  particular  offense.  In  addition,  it 
does  undercut  State  licensing  laws  and 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  pros- 
ecute those  who  have  committed 
crimes  by  the  use  of  a  handgun. 
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We  are  going  to  develop  consensus 
legislation.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
have  a  balanced  bill,  one  that  would 
balance  the  rights  of  the  legitimate 
handgun  owner,  the  sportsman,  and 
the  rest  of  society,  one  that  will  in  fact 
give  our  police  the  tools  they  need  to 
prosecute  those  who  commit  violent 
crime  by  the  use  of  a  handgun. 


WE  NEED  TO  PRESERVE  JOBS 
BY  PASSING  MIXED  CREDITS 
BILL 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
high  time  we  began  taking  specific 
constructive  actions  necessary  to  pro- 
tect American  Jobs  against  unfair  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  an  initiative  I  proposed  last  year 
to  counter  foreign  financial  subsidies 
Is  being  seriously  considered  and  will 
be  enacted  into  law  before  the  end  of 
this  session. 

After  years  of  unsuccessful  negotia- 
tions to  end  mixed  credit  financing 
end  despite  the  establishment  in  1983 
of  a  program  to  counter  unfair  export 
subsidies,  mixed  credits  continue  to  be 
"the  most  significant  remaining  loop- 
hole" In  our  negotiated  export  credit 
guidelines  with  the  OECD. 

We  are  losing  major  contracts  and 
major  follow-on  business,  and  we  are 
faced  with  long-term  erosion  of  our 
market  position  worldwide. 

The  President's  recent  recognition 
of  the  mixed  credit  problem  and  his 
willingness  to  commit  resources  to  cor- 
rect it  provides  a  welcome  new  impe- 
tus toward  relief  for  our  exporters 
who  face  this  competition. 

The  threat  to  U.S.  Jobs  posed  by  for- 
eign mixed  credits  is  recognized  in 
both  the  Republican  trade  package 
and  the  Democratic  trade  package.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  3296  to  insure  the 
success  of  this  reform. 


NOBEL  PRIZEWINNER  HONORED. 
BUFFALO  SHARES  SPOTLIGHT 

(Mr.  NOWAK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
western  New  York  are  proud  that  one 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Hauptman.  has  been  selected  cowlnner 
of  this  year's  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemis- 
try. 

Dr.  Hauptman  is  executive  vice 
president  and  research  director  of  the 
Medical  Foundation  of  Buffalo  Re- 
search Laboratories,  in  Buffalo.  NY. 
He  and  Dr.  Jerome  Karle  of  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  in  Washington. 
DC.  were  honored  for  work  they  did  in 
the  1950's  to  develop  a  mathematical 


approach  to  solving  the  structure  of 
crystals. 

Clearly  this  is  a  moment  of  great 
personal  satisfaction  and  professional 
pride  for  Dr.  Hauptman.  But  it  also  is 
a  moment  of  great  pride  for  us  who 
reside  in  the  Buffalo  area— as  Dr. 
Hauptman  has  since  1970. 

As  the  Buffalo  News  noted  in  its  edi- 
torial. Dr.  Hauptmans  selection  "has 
won  instant  worldwide  recognition  for 
himself  and  for  Buffalo  •  •  •.  It's  an 
indication  of  the  excellence  of  Buffa- 
lo's academic  and  research  facilities 
that  a  researcher  of  Hauptman's  cali- 
ber should  come  here  to  contribute 
the  work  he  began  In  Washington. 
This  recognition  he  has  brought  to 
Buffalo  should  have  the  practical 
result  of  boosting  Buffalo's  image  as  a 
research  center  •  •  *." 

We  in  the  Buffalo  area  indeed  are 
proud  of  our  community's  contribu- 
tions to  research,  via  institutions  like 
the  Medical  Foundation  of  Buffalo, 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo,  and  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute. 

Dr.  Hauptman's  Nobel  Prize  has 
added  luster  to  our  city's  reputation. 
We  wish  him  continued  success. 


antee  you,  prevent  a  House  haunted 
later. 


HALLOWEEN  AND  RECONCILIA- 
TION MAY  LEAD  TO  A  HAUNT- 
ED HOUSE 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as- 
suming a  rule  is  adopted,  we  will  con- 
sider the  budget  reconciliation  bill 
today  and  it's  probably  fitting  as  we 
near  Halloween,  but  the  Members 
should  be  aware  that  there's  a  ghoulie 
lurking  in  the  language  of  this  bill. 
Title  II  of  the  reconciliation  bill  Is  the 
entire  227  page  contents  of  the  Feder- 
al housing  authorization  bill,  which 
adds  five  brand  new  programs  totaling 
$235  million  and  Increases  seven  exist- 
ing programs  by  $574  million  over  the 
bill  reported  last  year  by  the  Banking 
Committee. 

More  spooky  yet.  these  reconcilia- 
tion changes  were  approved  In  the 
dark  by  a  closed  caucus  of  only  the 
majority  Members. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  this  compli- 
cated and  controversial  housing  bill  to 
be  cloaked  In  the  disguise  of  reconcili- 
ation and  to  be  considered  under  the 
mask  of  cutting  the  deficit. 

While  this  complex  bill  certainly 
represents  a  treat  for  some  benefici- 
aries, the  trick  is  to  find  out  how  it 
would  affect  your  own  district,  some- 
thing you'll  have  a  hard  time  doing 
under  this  closed  rule. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Latta  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide for  regular  order  consideration  of 
the  housing  bill.  Some  daylight  consid- 
eration of  this  massive  bill  will.  I  guar- 
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VUCANOVICH  SUPPORTS  YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTXJNITY 
ACT 

(Mrs.  VTJCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  1811,  the 
Youth  Einployment  Opportunity 
Wage  Act.  This  legislation  provides  for 
a  temporary  program  allowing  employ- 
ers to  hire  a  person  under  age  2u  and 
pay  a  submlnimum  wage  of  $2.50  an 
hour  for  work  during  the  summer 
months. 

H.R.  1811  contains  provisions  pro- 
hibiting the  firing,  transferring,  or  de- 
moting of  adults  and  youth  already 
employed,  as  well  as  prohibiting  the 
lowering  of  wages  during  that  period 
of  time  for  those  youth  already  em- 
ployed. The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000,  Imprisonment  up  to  8  months, 
and  payment  of  back  wages. 

Youth  employment  can  cause  seri- 
ous problems  later  on  for  some  Individ- 
uals as  they  reach  adulthood.  All 
youth,  but  particularly  disadvantaged 
youth,  are  in  dire  need  of  the  work  ex- 
perience that  this  biU  would  provide. 
For  many  of  them,  it  has  not  been  a 
choice  of  a  Job  paying  between  $3.35 
per  hour  and  $2.50  per  hour,  but  be- 
tween a  lower  minimum  wage  or  no 
Job  at  all. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  bipar- 
tisan support,  and  has  been  endorsed 
by  numerous  businesses  and  minority 
organizations.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
bill  would  create  up  to  400,000  new 
Jobs.  In  addition,  such  jobs  provide  the 
opportunity  for  unskilled.  Inexperi- 
enced young  people  to  earn  experience 
necessary  for  later  employment. 

Billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  Government  spending 
programs  for  youth,  but  the  unem- 
ployment rate  continues  to  Increase 
for  young  people.  This  bill  contains  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  strongly  support  this  measure  and 
urge  the  House  to  enact  this  bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
during  the  vote  on  rollcall  365.  I  was 
at  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  with 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

As  a  prime  sponsor  of  H.R.  2095.  and 
as  one  who  strongly  supports  exten- 
sion of  daylight  saving  time.  I  would 
have  certainly  voted  "yes"  on  this 
measure  had  I  not  been  off  the  Hill  at 
this  Important  meeting. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  was  kind  enough  to  let  me 


make  a  statement  in  strong  support  of 
this  legislation  before  I  left  for  my 
meeting,  and  I  am  just  sorry  that  I 
was  not  able  to  couple  my  statement 
with  a  strong  vote  for  this  important 
and  beneficial  legislation. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3500.  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  296  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  296 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop 
tion  of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3500)  to  provide  for  reconciliation  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  are  hereby  waived, 
all  points  of  order  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(b)  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived  against  subtitle  C  of  title  III 
of  the  bill  beginning  on  page  267.  line  19 
through  page  351.  line  15.  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  5<a)  of  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived  except  against  sec- 
tion 4110  of  the  bill,  beginning  on  page  379, 
line  20  through  page  380,  line  17.  Aft«r  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  bin  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mtnute 
rule.  The  following  amendment  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  adopted  In  the 
House  and  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole: 
on  page  15,  strike  out  lines  8  through  10  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "which 
become  available  during  fiscal  year  1986. 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  approved 
in  appropriations  Acts,  reserve  authority  to 
enter  Into  obligations  aggregating— ".  No 
other  amendment  to  the  bill  shall  be  in 
order  In  the  House  or  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  except  the  following  amend 
ments.  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend 
ment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  In  the  House  or  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  which  shall  be  in  order 
any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding: 

(Da  motion.  If  offered  by  RepresenUtlve 
Fazio  of  California,  to  strike  subtitle  B  of 
title  VIII  of  the  bill  beginning  on  page  481. 
line  1  through  page  486,  line  6.  and  said 
amendment  shall  be  debauble  for  not  to 
exceed  thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative  Fazio  and 
a  Member  opposed  thereto; 

(2)  an  amendment  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  17,  1985,  by.  and  If 
offered  by.  Representative  Latta  of  Ohio, 
and  said  amendment  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  Representative  Latta 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto;  and 


(3)  an  amendment  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  17.  1985.  by.  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Florio  of  New 
Jersey,  and  said  amendment  shall  be  debat- 
able for  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentative Florio  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  and  pending 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  296 
is  a  modified  closed  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R  3500.  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. 

The  rule  provides  4  hours  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  3500,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 

House  Resolution  296  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill,  and  waives  points  of  order 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  5(b) 
of  rule  XXI  against  subtitle  C  of  title 
III  of  the  bill.  Clause  5(b)  of  rule  XXI 
prohibits  the  inclusion  of  tax  or  tariff 
measures  in  bills  or  resolutions  report- 
ed from  committees  not  having  juris- 
diction to  report  tax  and  tariff  meas- 
ures. 

Title  III  of  this  10-title  bill  contains 
the  reconciliation  recommendations 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Subtitle  C  of  this 
title,  which  deals  with  amendments  to 
the  single-employer  termination  insur- 
ance system,  contains  provisions  which 
may  represent  a  violation  of  clause 
5(b)  of  rule  XXI.  Therefore,  this  reso- 
lution waives  points  of  order  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  this  rule  of  the 
House. 

This  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  clause  5iai  of 
rule  XXI,  except  for  those  provisions 
In  section  4110  of  the  bill.  These  provi- 
sions, found  in  title  IV  of  the  bill,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's 
title,  "include  a  rescission  of  all  but 
$500  million  of  previously  appropri 
ated  funds  for  the  energy  security  re- 
serve, the  Synthetic  PaeLs  Program,  as 
well  as  an  appropriation  of  $600  mil- 
lion for  a  scaled-doviTi  synfuels  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  House  overv.helmingly  ap- 
proved a  rescission  of  funds  for  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Program  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3011.  the  Interior 
and   Related   Agencies   Appropriation 


Act  for  fiscal  year  1986.  That  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  on  July  31,  Is 
awaiting  action  by  the  other  Chamber. 
In  light  of  the  action  taken  on  the 
Interior  appropnations  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  objected  to 
the  inclusion  of  this  language  as  part 
of  the  reconciliation  package  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Therefore,  this  rule  does 
not  protect  this  language  from  a  point 
of  order. 

This  rvile  provides  that  no  amend- 
ments to  H.R  3500  are  in  order  except 
the  four  amendments  referenced  In 
the  rule.  The  first  amendment  made 
In  order  amends  language  on  lines  8 
through  10  of  page  15  in  title  II,  the 
Banking  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee's  title. 

This  amendment,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered as  adopted  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  upon 
adoption  of  this  rule,  seeks  to  ensure 
that  funding  earmarks  contained  in 
this  section  are  subject  to  future  ap- 
propriations acts.  This  amendment  is 
primarily  technical  and  clarifying  in 
nature.  The  amendment  is  agreeable 
to  both  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Banking 

Next,  this  rule  makes  in  order  a 
motion,  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Mr 
Fazio  of  California.  The  motion  would 
strike  subtitle  B  of  title  VIII,  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committees  title  of  H.R.  3500.  This 
amendment  is  debatable  for  30  min- 
utes, with  the  time  being  equally  di\'ld- 
ed  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Fazio  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fazio  amendment 
would  delete  those  pro\ision£  in  title 
VIII  which  remove  certain  trust  funds 
from  the  unified  budget.  Numerous 
Members,  including  myself,  have  con- 
siderable concern  over  the  impact  of 
removing  these  trust  funds  from  the 
budget,  and  the  precedent  such  action 
will  have  for  future  reconciliation 
bills.  Moreover,  it  is  the  view  of  the 
proponent  of  this  amendment  and 
others  that  b  reconciliaiion  bill  is  not 
the  appropriate  vehicle  to  address  this 
substantive  budget  policy  issue. 

This  rule,  therefore,  will  give  the 
membership  of  the  House  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  this  issue.  I  should  also 
note,  Mr  Speaker  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  strongly  op- 
poses the  removal  of  these  trust  fimds 
from  the  unified  budget 

An  amendment  is  also  made  in  order, 
by.  and  if  offered  by,  Mr.  Latta  of 
Ohio.  This  amendment,  which  was  re- 
quired to  have  been  printed  in  the 
CoNGRESSioN.M  RECORD  of  October  17, 
1985.  L';  debatable  for  1  hour,  with 
time  being  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Latta  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto. 

The  Latta  amendment  seeks  to 
delete  from  H.R.  3500  all  new  authori- 
zations or  so-called  add-ons  in  the  bill. 
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This  amendment  would  delete  authori- 
zations for  housing  programs  in  title 
II:  authorizations  for  coastal  zone 
management  and  a  Coastal  Resources 
Block  Grant  F»rogram  in  title  VI:  pro- 
visions removing  the  highway  and  air- 
port trust  funds  from  the  unified 
budget  in  title  VIII:  and  authoriza- 
tions for  two  studies  of  the  veteran 
population  in  title  X.  The  LatU 
amendment  would  also  amend  authori- 
zations for  Federal  pay  adjustments 
conUined  in  title  VII  of  the  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes 
in  order  an  amendment  by.  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Mr.  Florio  of  New  Jersey. 
This  amendment  Is  debatable  for  30 
minutes,  with  time  being  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  Mr.  Florio  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto.  The  Florio 
sunendment  contains  a  1-year  reau- 
thorization of  Amtrak.  As  our  col- 
leagues are  aware,  this  authorization 
wai  approved  by  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1985.  on  a  vote  of  290  to 
128.  I  would  also  note  that  the  other 
Chamber  has  included  an  Amtrak  re- 
authorization measure  in  S.  1730.  the 
Consolidated  Ommibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  task  force  on  the 
budget  process  and  reconciliation,  as 
well  as  being  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  3500. 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  process  of  put- 
ting together  a  reconciliation  bill  is 
never  an  easy  one. 

This  bin  contains  the  reconciliation 
recommendations  of  10  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  ad- 
ditional reconciliation  recommenda- 
tions of  several  other  committees  are 
carried  in  separate  legislation. 

During  general  debate,  there  will  be 
a  full  discussion  of  the  savings 
achieved  in  H.R.  3500  versus  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions  contained  In 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  however, 
that  the  savings  achieved  by  the  10 
committees  whose  recommendations 
are  contained  In  H.R.  3500  are  6  per- 
cent above  the  instructions  contained 
In  the  first  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee 
has  recommended  a  modified  closed 
rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  3500, 
The  rule  permits  a  very  limited 
number  of  amendments:  an  amend- 
ment to  resolve  an  unintended  draft- 
ing problem  in  the  banking  title:  an 
amendment  on  a  budget  policy  Issue  In 
the  public  works  title:  a  comprehen- 
sive amendment,  offered  by  the  minor- 
ity, to  delete  various  authorizations  in 
the  bill:  and  an  amendment  to  add  a  1- 
year  authorization  for  Amtrak  in 
order  to  have  a  House  position  on  this 
issue  in  conference  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  rule.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  heard  testimony 
for  some  6  hours  from  over  40  wit- 
nesses. While  every  request  for  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  3500  was  not  made  in 


order  under  this  resolution,  the  rule 
does  make  in  order  several  major 
policy  questions  while  keeping  the  'n- 
tegrity  of  the  reconciliation  package 
Intact. 

The  reality  of  the  reconciliation 
process  Is  that  It  Is  a  somewhat  painful 
process.  If  considered  under  an  open 
rule,  this  package  simply  could  not  be 
passed,  and  the  savings  we  must 
achieve  would  not  be  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule,  and  subsequently,  adoption  of 
H.R.  3500. 

D  1105 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
I  agree  with  the  statements  just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na about  this  rule,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  rehash  the  provisions  of  the  rule 
other  than  to  say  something  about  the 
reconciliation  piocess  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  said. 

Certainly  before  we  become  too  in- 
volved in  the  details  on  this,  we  ought 
to  step  back  1  minute  and  consider  the 
overall  purpose  of  budget  reconcilia- 
tion. The  purpose  of  budget  reconcilia- 
tion is  to  make  the  reductions  in 
spending  or  changes  in  revenue  direct- 
ed by  the  House  in  Its  budget  resolu- 
tion. As  Members  recall,  we  passed 
that  resolution  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body  in  August. 

The  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1986  directed  14  committees  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  yet. 
Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3500  as  we  have  it 
today,  made  in  order  by  this  rule,  does 
Include  a  number  of  provisions  which 
do  not  reduce  the  deficit  but,  in  fact, 
will  bring  on  new  spending. 

In  one  title  of  this  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs  tacked  on 
the  provisions  of  a  major— and  I 
repeat  major— authorization  bill.  H.R. 
1.  This  has  been  hanging  around  for 
quite  some  time.  It  has  been  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  since  the  forepart 
of  August  and  no  movement  has  been 
made  on  that  bill,  but  we  find  It  now 
being  included  in  reconciliation. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  Budget  Act 
does  not  give  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  any  authority  to  change  any 
of  the  recommendations  under  recon- 
ciliation after  they  ase  submitted  by 
the  committees,  meaning  all  we  do  In 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  Is 
bundle  up  all  of  these  committee  rec- 
ommendations and  present  them  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  subse- 
quently, then,  to  the  floor.  So  the  only 
way  we  can  make  changes  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  That  Is  the  reason 
we  have  made  several  amendments  in 
order,  and  I  might  say  some  of  the 
amendments  that  were  not  made  in 
order  I  could  support,  and  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  Udall  amendment,  for  ex- 
ample. I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Com- 


mittee on  Rules  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
that  particular  amendment  In  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  using  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill  as  a  vehicle  for  deficit 
add-ons  or  as  a  vehicle  for  major  au- 
thorization legislation  Is  contrary  to 
the  purpose  of  reconciliation.  In  order 
to  correct  this  abuse  of  the  process.  I 
have  drafted  an  amendment,  which 
has  been  made  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  deficit  add-ons  and  the  provisions 
of  the  housing  authorization  bill  Itself. 

Let  me  make  clear.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  1  am  not  opposed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  these  bills  per  se.  I  am  just  op- 
posed to  the  way  they  are  being 
brought  forth:  that  is.  in  the  reconcili- 
ation bill.  If  It  is  given  a  rule  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  think  H.R.  1 
should  be  debated  and  amended  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  not  be 
brought  forward  In  this  maimer. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
amendment  would  retain  all  of  the 
fictual  reconciliation  measures  which 
are  in  this  bill,  but  we  would  be  elimi- 
nating the  add-ons,  which  would  result 
in  a  total  savings  of  $3.5  billion.  Let 
me  repyeat  that.  My  amendment  would 
amount  to  savings  of  $3.5  billion  in 
add-ons  over  the  next  3  years,  and  this 
does  not  include  another  $1  billion  In 
savings  which  could  be  achieved  later 
by  eliminating  deficit  add-ons  In  a  sep- 
arate reconciliation  bill,  H.R.  3128, 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us 
today  provides  a  reasonable  procedure 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act.  First,  there  will  be 
4  hours  of  general  debate.  Then  the 
rule  provides  for  separate  consider- 
ation of  three  specified  amendments 
which  are  not  amendable. 

The  first  amendment  listed  in  this 
rule  is  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio],  and  it 
will  strike  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  takes  the  highway  and  airport 
trust  funds  off  budget,  and  this  will  be 
debated  for  30  minutes. 

Let  me  pause  at  this  point  to  lay 
aside  some  of  the  arguments  that  are 
being  used  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
trust  fund  should  be  on  or  off  budget. 
I  have  heard  people  say  In  this  Cham- 
ber that  If  we  do  not  make  these  high- 
way trust  funds  off  budget,  they  are 
going  to  lose  some  projects  In  their 
districts  or  In  their  States.  That  Is  ri- 
diculous. Those  projects  will  move 
through  this  Congress  Just  the  same 
as  they  do  now,  whether  they  are  on 
budget  or  off  budget.  It  is  a  bookkeep- 
ing matter,  and  by  taking  them  off 
budget,  we  are  going  to  add  $580  mil- 
lion to  the  deficit  in  1  single  year. 

If.  for  example,  we  were  to  take 
Social  Security  off  budget,  the  figure 
of  $60  billion  in  new  deficits  would  be 
added  to  our  total  debt  in  one  swoop, 


and  I  do  not  know  too  many  people 
who  want  to  do  that. 

The  second  amendment  listed  is  my 
amendment  which  would  eliminate 
the  deficit  add-ons  in  H.R.  1.  This  will 
be  debated  for  1  hour. 

There  is  a  third  amendment  listed, 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Florio].  The  Florio 
amendment  would  add— and  I  want  to 
emphasize  this— would  add  the  author- 
ization for  Amtrak  to  this  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill.  This  amendment  will 
be  debated  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives  all 
points  of  order  to  protect  certain  parts 
of  the  bill,  naturally.  During  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  hearings  on  this  rule, 
37  Members  of  Congress  testified, 
seeking  to  have  various  amendments 
made  in  order.  Many  of  these  dealt 
with  problems  or  conflicts  between 
committees,  which  can  be  more  easily 
resolved  in  conference  than  on  the 
House  floor. 

Let  me  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
emphasize  that  If  I  had  had  my  way  In 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  I  did 
not  have  on  all  of  these  questions,  cer- 
tainly I  would  have  made  some  of 
these  amendments  that  Members 
sought  to  have  made  in  order,  made  in 
order.  But  the  votes  were  not  there 
and  they  were  not  made  in  order.  But 
I  think  we  have  the  best  rule  we  could 
possibly  get  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  a  very  complicated  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  passage 
of  this  rule  so  that  the  House  may 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill,  and  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  much  how  important  this  reconcil- 
iation bill  is  to  deficit  reduction.  Defi- 
cit reduction  in  this  Congress  is  most 
dependent  upon  the  passage  of  a 
budget  reconciliation  bill  like  we  have 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breadx]. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  allowing  me  to  address  one  particu- 
lar issue.  I  support  the  rule.  I  think  It 
is  a  good  rule. 

The  Issue  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
very  briefly  is  the  issue  of  the  so- 
called  8(g)  settlement.  I  think  it  Is  a 
fair  settlement.  It  gives  to  the  States 
27  percent  of  the  bonuses,  the  rents, 
and  the  royalties  that  come  from  Fed- 
eral lands.  Interior  States  get  50  per- 
cent of  the  same  bonuses  and  rents 
and  royalties  from  Federal  lands 
within  their  area. 

Three  committees  in  Congress  have 
looked  at  this  problem.  All  three  of 
them  have  come  back  and  reported 
legislation  which  handles  the  problem 
basically  in  the  same  way.  I  think  the 
committee  process  has  worked.  It 
should  be  protected.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
settlement    to   the    Federal    Treasury 


and  that  it  gives  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment somewhere  between  $4.3  bil- 
lion and  $4.48  billion  to  help  reduce 
the  deficit  to  the  Federal  Government, 
with  the  States  getting  27  percent. 
The  States  origin"Jly  fought  for  50 
percent,  so  a  27-percent  settlement.  I 
think,  is  fair.  It  Is  certainly  equitable. 
It  is  substantially  less  than  what  inte- 
rior States  already  get  from  Federal 
lands  and  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone 
would  think  that  coastal  States  should 
somehow  be  treated  less  fairly  than 
the  interior  States  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  settlement  and 
we  should  not  open  it  up.  The  rule  is  a 
good  rule  and  I  strongly  support  it. 

D  1115 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Lott]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rule.  It  was  a  very 
finely  crafted  rule.  It  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  was  a  difficult  issue  because  you 
have  a  lot  of  conflict  between  a  lot  of 
committees  around  here. 

It  is  getting  to  where  the  Rules 
Committee  is  getting  to  be  a  constant 
battleground  between  this  committee, 
that  committee,  jurisdiction,  turf,  and 
sooner  or  later,  we  have  to  vote.  We 
have  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  get  a  rule 
to  the  floor  that  is  fundamentally,  ba- 
sically fair,  even  though  some  conunlt- 
tee  or  the  other  feels  like  they  have 
been  abused.  That  is  not  the  intent. 
We  wanted  to  try  to  get  a  rule  here 
that  would  bring  this  Issue  to  the  floor 
for  consideration,  for  a  vote,  that 
would  give  everybody  a  crack  on  the 
issue. 

Now  speaking  to  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Latta  amendment  was  made 
in  order.  There  may  be  a  point  or  two 
that  you  do  not  like  in  the  Latta 
amendment.  But  remember  this:  If 
you  do  not  get  an  opportunity  to  pass 
the  Latta  amendment,  this  Is  not 
going  to  be  a  reconciliation  bill.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  shell  game  again. 

Are  we  going  for  a  reconciliation  bill 
that  allows  for  raising  of  spending  and 
for  putting  housing  authorization  leg- 
islation in  it?  I  mean,  let  us  put  every- 
thing in  the  reconciliation  bUl.  Are  we 
serious  or  not? 

We  are  over  there  in  conference 
meetings  right  now  on  the  debt  ceiling 
and  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  budget 
balancing  procedure.  We  are  talking 
about  trying  to  come  up  with  a  new 
budget  process.  Do  you  want  to  know 
why  we  are  doing  that?  Exhibit  A. 
This  bill  as  I  said  last  week.  If  we 
cannot  make  reconciliation  work,  if  we 
do  not  stop  using  it  as  a  train  to  puU 
everybody  through  towTi  that  week.  It 
Is  going  to  collapse. 

So  on  the  Latta  amendment,  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  make  this  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  instead  of  an  omnibus 
catch-all  biU. 


Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
rule,  and  if  the  Republicans  do  not 
vote  for  this  rule,  we  do  not  have  any 
guarantees  when  we  go  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee  about  what  we  are 
going  to  get.  We  may  not  get  Latta. 
We  may  not  get  anything. 

And  those  of  you  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  think,  well,  I  will  vote 
against  this  rule  and  I  will  get  some- 
thing that  suits  me  better,  that  in- 
volves maybe  the  offshore  oil  question 
one  way  or  another,  or  involves  ways 
and  means  and  the  tax  issues,  well  you 
do  not  have  any  guarantees.  We  may 
not  even  have  another  rule.  We  may 
not  even  have  reconciliation. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  would  like  to  have  no  rec- 
onciliation. They  do  not  like  It.  be- 
cause reconciliation  tries  to  make  us 
comply  with  the  budget  resolution  we 
have  already  passed. 

So  we  will  fight  over  the  Fazio 
amendment  and  we  will  debate  the 
Latta  amendment.  But  for  God's  sake, 
let  us  pass  a  rule. 

Are  we  going  to  l)e  sitting  here  with 
nothing?  What  would  we  do?  You 
know,  we  have  already  got  It  stretched 
out  over  2  days.  All  we  are  going  to  do 
today  is  have  one  measly  vote  on  the 
rule,  and  then  the  general  debate,  and 
then  we  are  going  to  pass  for  the  day 
and  go  over  to  tomorrow.  We  will  fight 
another  day.  and  that  "another  day" 
will  be  tomorrow. 

We  could  not  even  dredge  up  some 
kind  of  cat  or  dog  that  we  could  con- 
sider tomorrow,  so  we  have  stretched 
this  bill  out  over  2  days. 

So  If  we  do  not  have  a  rule,  well, 
maybe  you  would  want  to  do  that.  We 
can  aU  go  home  tonight  and  explain 
why  we  cannot  pass  a  measly  rule  on  a 
reconciliation  bill, 

I  had  prepared  remarks  and  I  did 
not  refer  to  them  very  much.  But  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
rule  becRuse  what  you  get  as  an  alter- 
native may  be  nothing 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  think  it's  fair  to  nay  that 
there's  nii  one  in  this  Houfie  who  i^  com- 
pletelv  enamored  with  ihi*  rule  or  the  bill 
it  make*  in  onler  But  that's  the  nalurt  of 
the  reroncihation  prt>cess  toda.>  lis  filled 
with  pains  and  (fumes  There  are  pains  for 
evert  one  who  is  forced  to  make  cutbacks 
in  favorite  pro)rrams  in  his  or  her  commit- 
tee and  disinct,  and  there  are  alwa>s  pains 
Involved  for  those  who  bear  the  brunt  of 
these  cutis. 

But  there  are  frames  involved  in  reconcil- 
iation too — frames  that  have  been  %o\x\%  on 
since  reconciliation  wa*  first  u»ed  back  in 
1980.  Some  committees  i*ee  this  as  a  con- 
venient vehicle  for  aiLafhinjt  iheir  favorite 
reauthoriialion  bills  and  even  some  new 
goodies  The  bill  is  not  subject  \o  the  same 
scrutinv  and  amendment  as  Dills  brought 
up  individuall)  These  tend  to  be  relatively 
dosed  rules,  and  relatively  veto-proof  bills. 
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So  the  temptation  is  there  to  catch 
ride. 

Now  I  realize  that  there  are  other  pain<i 
involved  in  thi»  year'H  reronnliation  proc- 
ess that  have  strained  the  procesH  and  rela- 
tions tH'twpen  various  rommittees  We  have 
several  provisjonx  in  this  leKislation  that 
step  on  the  toes  i.f  other  committees.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  recont- illation;  it's  the 
way  our  jumbled  and  overlapping  rommit- 
tee  jurisdirtions  ure  sei  up  under  (louse 
rule  10  Vou  don  I  hear  that  much  squawk- 
in(C  when  rommitleex  are  able  to  share  in 
the  glor>'  of  a  joint  leKiNlative  venture.  But 
when  you  are  in  a  no-flory,  deficit  reduc- 
tion effort,  turf  becom;M  a  much  more  sen- 
sitive situation  And  I  sympathize  with 
those  coitimittees  *ho  feel  their  turf  has 
been  evaded 

And  finallv  there  are  the  frames  played 
with  numb^'m  and  ho»  much  i«  really  being 
saved  In  u  ronveniation  with  the  new  OMB 
ilirertor  »e«(terdav,  1  waw  informed  that 
this  legislation  is  actualh  I!"  billion  short 
of  llM  !  vear  savmifs  larifet  even  though  the 
Budicet  t  ornmittee  savs  it  s  on  lancet. 

.Vow  that  s  a  prettv  siKnifuant  difference 
in  scorekeepinif.  and  one  miithl  b*  tempted 
to  ^ay  that  <»MK  is  plannis  some  kind  of 
game  Kut  consider  the  fact  that  a  big  part 
of  that  $17  biPion  difference  is  credit  to  the 
(jiovernmenl  ( Iperations  (  ommittee  for 
saving  $H  I  billion  hv  terminatinif  revenue 
sharing  The  fact  is.  though,  that  revenue 
sharing  ih  terminating  an>  wa>  There  is  no 
reconciliation  legiHlation  producing  those 
savings  Other  so-called  savings  by  other 
committees  are  subject  to  similar  games 
and  manipulation. 

But  despite  all  the  pains  and  games,  we 
must  get  on  wiih  this  process  because  it  is 
so  critical  to  our  short-term  and  long-term 
deficit  reduction  effort  This  rule  does 
make  in  order  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr  l.^rFAl  to  eliminate 
most  of  the  extraneous  add-ons,  totaling 
some  $:!.'>  billion  over  the  next  3  year*.  I 
hope  It  pajtses.  That  will  eliminate  one  of 
the  mjyor  problems  with  this  bill,  especially 
the  inclusion  of  UK.  1.  the  umnibus  hous- 
ing bill   That  ha.s  no  place  in  this! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  con- 
feree on  the  debt  limit  bill  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Gramm-Rudman  balanced 
budget  and  emergency  deficit  reduction 
amendment.  Our  sessions  have  been  inter- 
esting to  date,  if  not  terribly  productive. 
But  I  wax  amazed  and  almost  encouraged 
by  what  I  wan  hearing  from  my  House  ma- 
jority colleagues  vesterdav  "Let's  get 
tougher  than  Gramm-Kudman  and  reduce 
the  deficit  in  greater  amounts  sooner,"  they 
were  saying.  I  said  I  was  almost  encour- 
aged, because  I've  heard  this  kind  of  talk 
before,  and  when  push  comes  to  shove  in 
the  nitty-gritty  world  of  spending  decisions, 
we  cop  out.  That's  why  we  are  now  consid- 
ering the  type  of  action-forcing  mechanism 
presented  by  Gramm-Rudman-Hollinga:  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  COLA's  and  con- 
trollables  that  would  be  so  onerous  and 
fraught  with  problems  that  we  just  might 
do  our  job  right  before  it  gets  to  that. 

But  to  my  brave,  tough  talking  friends, 
let  me  invite  you  to  put  your  savings  where 
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your  mouth  is.  Vote  for  the  I^tLa  amend- 
ment. Then  let's  squarely  face  what  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes and  15  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  rule  on  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  defeating  this 
rule  and  sending  It  back  to  committee 
so  we  can  get  a  fair  and  equitable  rule 
to  operate  under. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  rule  for  many 
reasons,  but  what  is  especially  trou- 
bling to  me  are  provisions  In  both  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Interior  titles 
that  Just  hand  over  to  seven  coastal 
States  more  than  $6  billion  in  Federal 
offshore  oil  and  gas  revenues.  At  a 
time  when  this  Congress  voted  to 
phase  out  is  justifiably  obsessed  with 
the  deadly  threat  of  massive  budget 
deficits  it  is  embarrassing  and  Inexpli- 
cable to  this  Member  how  the  House 
would  not  only  approve  this  outra- 
geous giveaway  but  even  worse  would 
not  even  give  us  the  chance  to  vote  on 
it.  And  that  is  what  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee did  on  a  7-to-6  vote. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  give  the 
House  a  full  explanation  of  this  situa- 
tion, because  the  rule  does  not  permit 
it.  But  in  simple  terms  here  is  what 
has  happened:  In  1953,  the  Congress 
overturned  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  all  offshore  waters  belong  to  the 
United  States  and  we  gave  the  first  3 
miles  of  coastal  waters  to  the  respec- 
tive States.  Since  then,  the  Gulf  and 
Pacific  States  have  enjoyed  100  per- 
cent of  the  very  enormous  oil  and  gas 
benefits  that  generous  decision  con- 
ferred on  them. 

In  1978.  Congress  overhauled  the  oil 
and  gas  leasing  system  In  Federal 
waters  beyond  the  3-mlle  boundary.  A 
relatively  minor  provision  called  sec- 
tion 8(g)  set  up  a  process  whereby 
States  would  be  made  whole  whenever 
a  Federal  lessee  In  the  first  3  miles  of 
Federal  waters— in  other  words.  3  to  6 
miles  from  shore— drained  State  oil 
and  gas  from  reservoir  lying  luider 
both  State  and  Federal  waters.  When 
and  only  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  a  Governor  determined 
such  a  reservoir  was  being  drained, 
they  were  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
the  bonuses,  rents,  and  royalties. 

But  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas, 
California,  Alaska.  Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida  have  managed  in 
this  bill  this  limited  provision  Into  a 
general  revenue  sharing  mechanism  of 
staggering  proportions.  They  appro- 
priate unto  themselves  $1.5  billion  In 
old  bonuses  and  rents  immediately  and 
$54  million  in  old  royalties  Immediate- 
ly. In  the  future,  they  generously 
grant   themselves   27   percent   of   all 


future  Federal  bonuses  and  rents  from 
leases  In  the  8(g)  zone  whether  or  not 
those  leases  result  In  the  production 
of  any  oil.  much  less  State  oil.  Even 
worse,  they  also  grab  27  percent  of  all 
future  Federal  royalties  on  oil  that  Is 
produced,  even  if  It  is  purely  Federal 
oil.  This  royalty  provision  alone  will 
cost  the  Treasury  $4  to  $6  billion. 
They  also  have  appropriated  unto 
themselves  an  additional  $477  million 
to  be  financed  In  future  years  by  di- 
verting an  additional  10  percent  of 
8(g)  revenues  Into  a  new  fund  to  di- 
rectly pay  these  States. 

None  of  this  money  will  ever  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  because  It 
goes  directly  to  these  seven  States. 
But  It  Is  spending  all  the  same— mas- 
sive spending  that  buys  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  beleagured  taxpayers  and  the 
Rules  Committee  won't  let  you  vote  on 
it.  Next  year  and  the  year  after  that 
and  the  year  after  that  you  will  have 
to  cut  a  worthwhile  program  or  raise 
somebody's  taxes  or  borrow  some  more 
money  and  ask  our  children  to  pay  the 
interest  on  it,  In  order  to  pay  for  this. 
Go  home  to  explain  this  to  your  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
around  here  right  now  about  how  the 
Congress  can't  discipline  Itself  on 
spending  and  so  we  need  some  grandi- 
ose budget  balancing  proposal  to  force 
discipline  on  ourselves.  What  we  have 
here  Is  a  glaring  and  perfect  example 
of  that.  Now  I  can  understand  the 
temptations  of  the  Members  from 
those  seven  lucky  States  to  get  all  this 
money  for  the  folks  back  home.  But  I 
don't  imderstand  why  the  Members 
from  rhe  other  43  States  have  to  go 
along  with  it.  I  don't  understand  how 
we  will  explain  to  our  constituents 
that  we  are  going  to  start  getting 
really  serious  alxiut  balancing  the 
budget  next  year,  but  this  year  we 
gave  away  more  than  $6  billion  to 
seven  coastal  States.  I  don't  under- 
stand why  the  House  caruiot  take  an 
hour  of  its  time  to  talk  about  this  very 
significant  policy  and  budget  Issue. 

Please,  vote  down  this  rule  and  help 
me  to  put  a  stop  to  this  embarrassing 
episode. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  this  rule  be- 
cause It  has  become,  I  think.  Ironically 
a  vehicle  for  avoiding  jurisdictional 
rules  of  the  House  Involving  not  only 
the  committee  upon  which  I  serve,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but 
other  committees  of  the  House. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  been  opposed  to  a  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  I  think  this  is 
the  most  irresponsible  request  for  a 


rule  that  has  been  my  experience  to 
see  since  I  have  been  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  21  years. 

For  example,  parts  of  H.R.  3500 
clearly  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Yet 
when  our  committee  asked  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  make  it  in  order 
under  the  rule,  either  as  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  language  in  ques- 
tion, or  substitute  preferred  language, 
we  were  turned  down.  That,  of  course, 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. But  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  was  not  a  decision  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  rules  of 
this  House.  It  particularly  runs 
counter  to  the  rights  of  other  legisla- 
tive committees  as  well  as  our  own  to 
have  some  control  over  their  own  ju- 
risdictional areas. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  objec- 
tions in  this  matter  are  more  proce- 
dural than  substantive.  In  cases  where 
committees  have  inserted  revenue 
items  or  other  items  not  within  their 
jurisdiction,  arguments  on  merits 
should  be  conducted  on  another  plane. 

Each  of  these  items.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  very  important.  But  if  this  rule 
were  to  pass.  I  think  many  committees 
in  this  House  could  say  good-bye  to 
their  Jurisdiction  in  the  very  near 
future. 

So  I  say  this  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous things  that  we  have  ever  voted 
on.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Hockaby]. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  also  in  strong  support  of  this 
rule  and  would  like  to  address  briefly 
the  offshore  oil  and  gas  settlement. 

In  1978,  Congress  said  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  share  with 
the  States  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
maruier  all  revenues  derived  from  the 
so-called  8(g)  zone.  The  States 
thought  fair  and  equitable  was  50  per- 
cent, because  this  is  what  the  Federal 
Government  shares  on  its  onshore 
property  with  the  States  as  well  as  all 
its  mineral  leases. 

This  money,  billions  of  dollars,  has 
been  held  in  escrow  since  1978.  This 
year,  as  part  of  this  budget  reconcilia- 
tion. Congress  agreed  with  the  States, 
and  the  States  agreed  to  accept  27  per- 
cent. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  said  that  the  States  will  receive 
some  $6  billion  over  future  years.  In 
order  to  reach  this  number,  one  has  to 
project  out  30  years,  and  one  has  to 
assume  that  production  is  20  times 
greater  than  what  it  is  today  in  this 
offshore  zone.  I  think  that  is  totally 
unrealistic.  No  one  can  reach  to  those 
numbers. 


This  is  a  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment and  I  would  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mirme- 
sota  [Mr.  Prenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
vigorous  objection  to  the  rule  and  urge 
that  all  Members  vote  no  on  this  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  has  told  us  that  unless  you 
vote  "no."  you  are  going  to  see  $4  bil- 
lion or  $5  billion  go  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  Into  direct  payouts  to  a 
select  handful  of  States. 

You  have  also  foimd  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  going  to  lose 
jurisdiction  over  spending  out  of  the 
trust  fund,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
direct  dip  out  of  certain  of  our  Federal 
trust  funds  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
only  one  committee. 

My  problem  with  this  rule  is  it  sets  a 
precedent  which  allows  every  commit- 
tee of  the  House  to  sweep  out  its 
broom  closet  of  pet  projects  which  it 
cannot  paiss  in  the  normal  run  of  legis- 
lative affairs.  And  it  will  then  attach 
them  to  the  reconciliation  bill  which 
those  committees  know  must  ultimate- 
ly pass. 

The  Rules  Committee  Is  meant  to  be 
the  guardian  of  these  jurisdictional 
disputes.  It  has  failed  its  responsibility 
in  that  regard. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  a  series  of  objections.  The  most 
important  one  is  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  invaded  our  jurisdiction 
and  given  a  pension  matter  exclusively 
to  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. 

This  matter  of  law  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  shared 
since  1974  is  ERISA.  At  that  time,  we 
passed  a  complicated  law  loiow'ng  we 
would  lose  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pensicn  systems,  but  at  least  we 
knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  Now 
we  have  a  complicated  new  law  pre- 
sented by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  attached  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  not  germane,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  reconciliation  at  all,  which 
will  probably  cost  many  more  pension 
programs.  They  will  go  out  of  business 
or  they  will  never  start  in  the  first 
place. 

Education  and  Labor  is  justly  inter- 
ested in  protecting  the  PBGC,  and  so 
it  has  given  us  some  amendments 
which  help  large,  well-funded  pension 
fimds  and  the  employees  of  those 
funds.  It,  however,  causes  a  heavy  reli- 
ance on  other  private  pension  sources 
because  we  are  certain  to  lose  new 
companies  and  shaky  employers  from 
the  pension  system,  and  thereby  place 
heavier  pressure  on  Social  Security. 
I  urge  a  vote  against  the  rule. 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard],  chair- 


man   of    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  on  H.R.  3500. 

In  part,  that  rule  makes  in  order  two 
amendments  to  strike  language  in  the 
Public  Worlts  and  Transportation 
Committee's  title  of  the  bill  removing 
seLf-financed,  deficit  proof  transporta- 
tion trust  funds  from  the  unified 
budget.  I  believe  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage as  part  of  the  reconciliation  bill 
is  appropriate  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  taking  the  self-financed  trans- 
portation trust  funds  off-budget  is 
consistent  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986 

This  year's  resolution  has  at  its  cen- 
terpiece a  plan  for  deficit  reduction 
and  control  of  Federal  spending.  In 
projecting  deficits  for  fiscal  years 
1986-88  at  approximately  $172,  $155 
and  $113  billion,  the  budget  assumes 
corresponding  3-year  savings  or  deficit 
reductions  of  $75  billion.  The  purpose 
of  the  reconciliation  bUl  is  to  Imple- 
ment those  savings  which  will  achieve 
deficit  reductions. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  taking  the  self-financed 
trEinsportation  trust  funds  off-budget 
would  decrease  the  deficit  by  $80  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989  and  by  $230 
million  in  1990,  Arguably,  these  could 
be  even  higher  since  CBO's  estimate  is 
based  upon  budget  resolution  assump- 
tions and  not  what  the  actual  spend- 
ing might  be  for  those  years. 

More  importantly,  taking  these  trust 
funds  off-budget  would  provide  for  a 
clearer,  more  accurate  picture  of  Fed- 
eral spending  in  future  years.  Deci- 
sionmaking in  the  budget  process,  as 
we  know  it  today,  would  no  longer  be 
distorted  as  self-financed  transporta- 
tion trust  funds  would  not  be  pitted 
against  other  Federal  programs  which 
must  compete  for  scarce  general  reve- 
nues. 

Second,  there  is  precedent  for  taking 
programs  off -budget  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bUl. 

In  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981.  both  House  and 
Senate  Energy  Committees  recom- 
mended, the  Congress  approved  and 
the  President  signed  into  law  language 
taking  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
off-budget. 

Third,  taking  the  self-financed 
transportation  trust  funds  off-budget 
in  reconciliation  is  germane  to  both 
the  Instructions  given  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  recommendations  submitted 
by  it. 

The  reconciliation  Instruction  to  our 
committee  assumed  enactment  of  the 
3-year  highway  obligation  ceilings  at 
the  levels  contained  In  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

As  part  of  its  package,  the  commit- 
tee recommended  those  assiunptions. 
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In  addition,  it  proposed  an  $800  mil- 
lion cut  In  the  basic  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  for  fiscal  year  1986.  re- 
flecting a  concern  for  the  current 
sUtus  of  the  highway  trust  fund.  A 
logical  extension  of  both  actions  is  the 
inclusion  of  this  off-budget  language 
which  goes  to  the  very  issue  of  future 
year  highway  spending. 

In  addition,  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage does  not  authorize  or  provide 
new  budget  or  spending  authority. 

Most  importantly,  It  does  not  au- 
thorize a  new  program  as  others  have 
done  in  this  reconciliation  bill. 

Last,  taking  the  self-financed  trans- 
portation trust  funds  off-budget  is 
consistent  with  the  procedural  exemp- 
tions of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  year  will  mark  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
first  self -financed  transportation  trust 
fund.  Beginning  July  1.  1956,  receipts 
from  various  road  taxes  were  placed  in 
the  highway  trxist  fund  rather  than 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to 
support  highway  construction.  With 
the  addition  of  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund  in  1970  and  the  mass  transit 
trust  fund  In  1982,  we  have  witnessed 
over  the  past  three  decades  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  national  transportation  pro- 
gram which  has  contributed  greatly 
not  only  to  the  quality  of  life  of  all 
our  citizens  suid  the  choices  open  to 
them,  but  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment. Investment  and  productivity  of 
this  great  Nation. 

As  a  financing  concept,  the  self-fi- 
nanced transportation  triist  funds  are 
second  to  none.  They  have  a  demon- 
strated track  record  of  fiscal  sound- 
ness, efficient  management  and  pru- 
dent investment. 

Unfortunately,  the  rule  which  is 
before  us  today  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count these  factors.  Rather,  It  unjust- 
ly singles  out  an  issue  which  rightly 
deserves  the  protection  of  the  reconcil- 
iation process. 

I  recognize  that  for  various  rea- 
sons—none of  which  go  to  the  merits 
of  the  tnist  fund  proposal— certain 
Members  of  the  House  cannot  support 
my  opposition  to  the  r\ile. 

However,  should  this  rule  not  be  de- 
feated, I  do  welcome  your  support  in 
opposing  the  Fazio- Latta  amendments. 
I  do  so,  not  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
but  as  one  concerned  about  an  issue  of 
utmost  importance  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  rule. 

D  1130 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Let  me  say  I  listened  Intently  to  the 
statement  just  made  by  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  he  stated  in  so 
many  words  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have   more   or   less  money   based   on 


whether    or    not    the    highway    trust 
funds  remain  on  budget. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  a  bookkeep- 
ing question  concerning  whether  or 
not  they  are  going  to  be  on  budget  or 
off  budget,  and  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  pick  up  $580  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987  of  additional  deficits.  That 
is  what  the  question  Is;  there  is  no 
question  concerning  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  get  more  highways  in 
our  districts  or  in  our  States,  or  more 
bridges.  It  is  just  a  bookkeeping  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  going  to  have 
$580  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  ?  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule, 
which  would  allow  the  House  to  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
which  would  strike  all  budget  add-ons 
to  existing  programs  silong  with  all 
new  program  language. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  reconciliation  bill,  which  we  will 
be  asked  to  consider,  contains  the 
entire  authorization  bill  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, all  227  pages  of  a  bill  which  was 
finalized  essentially  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  substantially  different  from  the 
bill  we  approved  In  the  full  Committee 
on  Banking  and  the  funding  levels  on 
many  programs  were  changed  in  the 
closed  caucus. 

This  Is  a  bill,  I  might  add,  which 
took  3  days  for  staff  to  explain  before 
the  actual  8  days  of  markup.  I  believe 
the  House  deserves  to  have  full  debate 
on  this  complex  housing  bill  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Latta  amendment  would 
ensure  that  we  would  take  this  legisla- 
tion up  under  regular  order,  not  under 
what  is  essentially  a  closed  rule  as  It 
applies  to  the  housing  programs  au- 
thorizing over  $20  billion— as  I  said,  in 
227  pages. 

I  think  this  is  not  a  fair  procedure. 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  should  support  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  1  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 

TENKOWSKI]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Reso- 
lution 296. 

It  Is  clear  that  H.R.  3500  to  which 
this  rule  will  apply  has  been  used  for 
many  purpose  other  than  budget  rec- 
onciliation. 

H.R.  3500  contains  several  provisions 
that  have  been  placed  there  by  other 
committees  with  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


On  October  16.  1985.  I  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  pro- 
test the  use  of  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess as  a  vehicle  by  which  one  commit- 
tee could  circumvent  the  jurisdiction 
of  another.  At  that  time,  I  requested 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  strike 
from  H.R.  3500  those  provisions  that 
would  have  been  jointly  or  sequential- 
ly referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Metuis,  had  the  normal  legislative 
referral  process  been  followed.  In  addi- 
tion, I  requested  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  make  in  order  an  amendment 
that  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  single  em- 
ployer pension  plan  provisions  con- 
tained In  title  III  of  H.R.  3500. 

However,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
denied  both  requests.  As  a  result. 
House  Resolution  296  does  not  strike 
any  provisions  that  violate  the  juris- 
dictional rights  and  responsibilities  of 
any  committee.  In  addition.  House 
Resolution  296  does  not  allow  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
offer  its  substitute  to  the  single  em- 
ployer pension  plan  termination  provi- 
sions of  title  III.  In  fact,  under  the 
proposed  rule,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  not  even  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  these  plan  ter- 
mination provisions. 

While  I  object  to  this  proposed  rule 
on  all  these  points.  I  particularly 
object  with  regtird  to  the  plan  termi- 
nation provisions  of  title  III. 

In  the  first  place,  jurisdictional  in- 
terest of  the  Committee  on  Ways  smd 
Means  in  this  matter  is  clear,  and  has 
been  affirmed  by  the  House  Parlia- 
mentarian. Title  III  increases  employ- 
ers' liability  to  their  defined  benefit 
pension  plans,  and  to  the  Pension  Ben- 
efit Guaranty  Corporation  [PBGC]. 

Amounts  to  satisfy  this  liability  are 
deductible  from  taxable  income. 
Therefore,  any  increase  in  this  liabil- 
ity increases  allowable  deductions 
from  taxable  Income,  and  is  thus  a  rev- 
enue measure  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

It  is  clear  that  my  transmitting 
these  provisions  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, rather  than  reporting  them  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
chose  to  avoid  the  normal  sequential 
referral  process  for  these  tax  and  pen- 
sion issues. 

I  served  with  many  of  you  on  the 
committee  that  developed  the  budget 
process.  It  was  never  our  Intent  nor 
the  Congress  to  allow  budget  reconcili- 
ation to  become  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  normal  legislative  procedures  of 
the  House,  and  I  object  to  this  rule 
which  would  allow  this  very  alarming 
trend  to  go  unchecked. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  say  that  1 
am  very  concerned  about  the  results 
of  title  III.  not  only  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion process,  but  on  substantive  pen- 
sion policy  as  well.  First,  these  amend- 


ments greatly  expand  the  liability  of 
employers  who  have  set  up  defined 
benefit  pension  plans,  well  beyond 
what  we  originally  envisioned  when  we 
wrote  ERISA. 

Second,  title  III  would  vastly  expand 
the  liability  of  employers  for  terminat- 
ed plans,  even  after  they  have  sold  the 
subsidiaries  with  the  pension  plans  in 
question.  An  irresponsible  measure  of 
this  kind  could  poison  legitimate  cor- 
porate mergers  and  acquisitions,  and 
goes  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  abu- 
sive situations  It  is  meant  to  address. 

And  finally.  I  am  concerned  that 
title  III  contains  a  host  of  smaller  pro- 
visions, which  together  add  up  to  tre- 
mendously Increase  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  establishing  a  defined  benefit 
plan.  Like  the  two  measures  I  have  al- 
ready discussed,  these  go  far  beyond 
the  inunedlate  need  of  ensuring  the 
solvency  of  the  PBGC.  And  like  those 
other  two  measures,  these  provisions 
will  have  incalculable— but  certainly 
vast— effects  on  all  sorts  of  legitimate 
transactions  undertaken  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business. 

We  must  remember  that  defined 
benefit  pension  plans  are  strictly  vol- 
untary; employers  are  not  required  to 
establish  defined  benefit  plans  and  if 
they  have  already  established  such 
plans,  they  don't  have  to  keep  them. 

It  Is  my  concern  that,  rather  than 
face  the  increased  risk  and  expense 
imposed  by  these  provisions,  employ- 
ers will  terminate  defined  benefit 
plans  while  they  are  still  able  to  do  it. 
In  the  long  run,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  retirement  income  of  employees 
will  be  less  secure  as  a  result  of  these 
provisions,  rather  than  more  secure. 

We  must  not  allow  the  Congress  to 
be  rushed  into  endorsing  sweeping 
changes  of  this  kind  merely  because 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  with  the  collaberation  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  has  been  able  to 
railroad  these  provisions  through  the 
legislative  process,  and  thus  avoid  the 
procedures  that  normally  would 
ensure  these  provisions  received  great- 
er scrutiny. 

To  sum  up  my  reasons  for  opposing 
this  measure.  House  Resolution  296 
allows  the  reconciliation  process  to 
become  a  vehicle  for  abusing  with  Im- 
punity the  normal  legislative  proce- 
dures of  the  House.  In  addition.  House 
Resolution  296.  would  allow  major 
pension  plan  provisions  to  become  en- 
acted into  law  even  though  they  have 
not  been  subject  to  needed  scrutiny  by 
the  Committee  of  jurisdiction.  For  this 
reason.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  opposing  House  Resolution 
296.  and  ensuring  that  H.R.  3500  re- 
ceive a  rule  that  ensures  the  procedur- 
al and  substantive  integrity  of  the 
House  jurisdictional  rules  and  allows 
sufficient  study  of  major  and  poten- 
tially damaging  pension  law  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  House  Resolution  296. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  are  only  goiiag  to  go  through  the 
rule  today,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  cannot  defeat  this  rule, 
send  it  back  to  the  Rules  Committee 
with  the  instructioiLs  and  understand- 
ing that  they  get  all  the  garbage  out 
of  this  rule.  This  is  a  garbage  grab 
bag. 

We  heard  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
describe  it  like  some  States  are  making 
off  like  highway  bandits  with  oil  lease 
money.  My  Slate  is  one  of  them,  but 
we  should  not  Just  vote  on  the  basis  of 
greed. 

There  is  no  reason  we  cannot  take 
these  things  up  under  some  other  kind 
of  rule  other  than  the  one  we  have  got 
here.  The  rule  should  be  defeated;  the 
Rules  Committee  should  go  back  and 
take  the  garbage  out  and  then  give  us 
a  chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2V4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
for  this  time,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  who  is 
right  on  target  here. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  join  my  colleague,  who  has 
worked  on  this  8(g)  or  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  deal.  Eind  would  just  hope 
that  our  colleagues  would  recognize 
that  it  Is  both  complicated  and  expen- 
sive, and  deserves  more  time  than  it 
can  possibly  get  if  we  follow  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House  here. 

One  little  Item:  In  case  we  think 
that  everybody  thinks  this  Is  a  good 
deal  from  the  States  that  are  going  to 
be  affected,  we  have  a  cartoon  from  a 
Baton  Rouge  newspaper  which  de- 
scribes this  as  the  8(g)  sweepstakes, 
and  suggests  that  this  is  like  the  clear- 
inghouse for  magazines,  and  you 
might  win  It  all  and  be  able  to  use  this 
money  In  incredible  ways. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
very  seriously  what  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  is  about  to  say  about  giving  us 
a  chance  to  seriously  consider  some- 
thing that  Is  of  major  consequences  on 
the  Federal  deficit  and  major  conse- 
quences in  terms  of  national  policy. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  toda.v  we 
will  consider  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985.  This  is  one 
of  the  tools  Congress  Is  supposed  to  be 
using  to  solve  our  deficit  crisis.  Sadly. 
we  are  not  using  It  In  that  fashion.  In- 
stead, for  the  sake  of  a  $4  billion 
credit  today,  we  are  giving  away  $6  bil- 
lion tomorrow.  Because  of  this  short- 
sighted action,  the  House  must  defeat 
this  rule  and  send  it  back  to  the  Rules 


Committee  so  that  Congress  may  have 

the  opportunity  to  correct  this  farce. 

I  am  speaking  about  action  by  the 
Interior  Committee  which  goes  against 
the  intent  of  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess. The  Interior  Committee's  action 
boils  down  to  one  question,  How  much 
Federal  Out^r  Continental  Shelf 
[OCSl  leasing  revenue  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  a  few  coastal  States  and  how 
much  will  be  retained  by  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Americans? 

The  provision  currently  in  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  measure  could 
eventually  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
over  $6  billion.  In  the  short  term,  this 
measure  will  provide  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  $4.4  billion,  but  only 
through  some  creative  bookkeeping 
since  the  money  is  alread.v  being  used 
by  the  Federal  Treasury  However,  in 
the  long  term,  this  measure  would 
wind  up  costing  the  Government  one 
and  one-half  times  the  supposed  sav- 
ings. This  hardly  seems  like  an  accom- 
plishment envisioned  by  the  reconcili- 
ation process.  This  is  a  rip-offl 

CongressmEin  Udall,  Congressman 
Sharp,  and  I,  had  hoped  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  remove  the 
offending  provisions  from  the  reconcil- 
iation package.  The  proponents  of  the 
provision  would  still  have  a  chance  to 
achieve  their  desired  outcome  through 
the  normal  legislative  process,  not  by 
warping  the  budget  process  in  this 
fashion.  Unfortunately,  the  Rules 
Committee  did  not  allow  this,  despite 
an  initial  20-to-20  tie  in  the  Interior 
Committee  on  the  provision.  I  believe 
the  House  has  not  only  the  right,  even 
the  duty,  to  consider  and  vote  on  this 
abuse  of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  agruments  used  to  support  the  In- 
terior Committee's  outcome  will  not 
stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
believe  it  is  vital  that  the  House  defeat 
this  rule.  We  must  prevent  this  outra- 
geous distortion  of  the  budget  process 
and  unjustified  loss  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  nile  so  that  I  may 
have  the  opportunity,  together  with 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Udall  and  Mr. 
Sharp,  to  offer  an  amendment  correct- 
ing this  disaster. 

Let  me  quote  to  you.  if  I  may,  from 
the  New  York  Times'  editorial  which 
says: 

A  handful  of  States  with  offshore  oil  wells 
greedily  propose  an  accounting  trick  that 
will  give  away  as  much  as  $6  billion. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  on  that  point? 

Could  the  gentleman  explain  to  us 
where  the  $6  billion  comes  from? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Indeed.  From  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  revenues,  as 
the  gentleman  knows  full  well,  and 
many  of  those  revenues  are  outside 
the  6-mile  limit. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hdckaby],  I  hope  that  we  will  defeat 
this  rule,  allow  an  amendment  so  that 
we  can  have  ample  time  to  debate  this 
very  serious  issue. 

That  is  the  intent  of  Congressman 
Udall,  Congressman  Sharp  and  my 
reason  for  being  here,  so  that  we  will 
have  ample  time  rather  than  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  argu- 
ments used  to  support  the  Committee 
on  Interior's  action  will  not  stand  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  if  we  are 
able  to  debate  it. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Resolution  296.  the 
rule  on  H.R.  3500.  This  legislation  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  shore  up 
the  financial  status  of  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
[PBGC],  the  Federal  agency  which 
was  established  in  1974  under  title  IV 
of  ERISA  to  ensure  workers'  pensions. 

Since  May  1982.  the  administration 
has  been  asking  Congress  to  take 
action  to  restore  the  PBGC  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  program  to  solven- 
cy. First,  the  premium  paid  by  plans  to 
finance  the  insurance  program  needs 
to  be  raised.  Second,  the  single-em- 
ployer pension  plan  termination  insur- 
ance program  itself  needs  to  be  re- 
formed to  close  certain  loopholes  in 
the  law.  It  is  the  committee's  convic- 
tion that  the  premium  and  the  re- 
forms are  inextricably  linked  and  that 
each  is  needed  to  put  the  PBGC  on  a 
sound  financial  footing. 

This  year  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion ajid  Labor  was  directed  in  the 
budget  resolution  to  raise  substantial 
revenues  by  enacting  an  Increase  in 
the  premium  paid  to  PBGC.  When  the 
committee  marked  up  our  portion  of 
the  reconciliation  bill,  we  unanimously 
reported  both  the  premium  increase 
and  the  programmatic  reforms  neces- 
sary to  meet  our  reconciliation  targets. 
Those  same  provisions  had  been 
unanimously  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee only  10  days  before  as  separate  leg- 
islation. We  believe  that  both  the  re- 
forms auid  the  premium  increase  are 
germane  to  the  bill  before  us  and  need 
to  be  adopted  in  the  context  of  this 
budget  reconciliation  bill. 

I  support  the  rule  on  H.R.  3500  be- 
cause it  leaves  these  provisions  intact 
and  does  not  subject  them  to  amend- 
ment. The  Rules  Committee  was  asked 
to  make  in  order  an  amendment  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
strike  the  Education  and  Labor  Provi- 
sions and  substitute  a  Ways  and 
Means  amendment  which  had  been 
adopted  only  the  day  before  in  their 
committee.  The  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means  argued  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  had  no  right 
to  proceed  on  the  reforms  because  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  not 
considered  them.  We  opposed  their  re- 
quest on  two  grounds:  Jurisdiction  and 
sutwtance. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  continue  to  assert  that  they 
have  Joint  Jurisdiction  over  the  pro- 
grammatic aspects  of  the  title  IV  plan 
termination  insurance  provisions.  This 
is  simply  untrue.  It  is  clear  that 
ERISA  itself  envisions  Joint  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  premium  Increase  accom- 
plished through  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, since  the  statute  mandates  Joint 
referral  of  such  a  resolution.  On  the 
question  of  the  Jurisdiction  over  the 
reforms,  however,  we  believe  the  legis- 
lative history  is  clear.  The  plan  termi- 
nation insurance  provisions  were  de- 
veloped sole  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  were  orglnal- 
ly  part  of  title  I  of  H.R.  2,  which 
became  ERISA.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  were 
sole  conferees  with  respect  to  those 
provisions. 

In  the  past,  the  Ways  amd  Means 
Committee  has  tried  to  argue  that  the 
procedure  under  which  the  House  con- 
sidered the  multiemployer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980.  the  last 
major  amendment  to  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram, shows  that  Joint  Jurisdiction 
exists  over  title  IV.  That  argument 
overlooks  one  significant  fact:  The 
specific  advance  agreement  of  the  two 
committees  that  we  would  work  to- 
gether on  the  multiemployer  legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding  whatever  the  Ju- 
risdictional situation  might  be.  That 
agreement  was  confirmed  in  a  colloquy 
on  this  floor  between  Congressman 
Frank  Thompson,  on  behalf  of  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  Congressman  Dan 
RosTENKOwsKi.  on  behalf  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  clearly  confined  to  the  leg- 
islation at  hand  in  1980.  Therefore. 
Ways  and  Means  cannot  use  the  proce- 
dural arrangement  agreed  to  in  1980 
as  a  means  to  bootstrap  jurisdiction 
when  none  previously  existed. 

This  bill  Is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  No  such  prior  agreement  for 
Joint  consideration  exists.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  early  as  May  1982.  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-Management  Relations,  the 
late  Phillip  Burton,  met  with  Chair- 
man RosTENKOwsKi  on  the  need  for 
structural  reforms.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  twofold:  To  tell  him  that 
the  Education  and  Labor  Intended  to 
take  up  the  reform  Issue  and  the  pre- 
mium increase  request  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  Jurisdictional  ar- 
rangement similar  to  that  of  1980 
would  be  feasible.  At  least  two  addi- 
tional meetings  that  I  ctm  recall  have 
taken  place  since  I  became  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  In  1983.  In  each 
of  these  meetings,  we  have  been  quite 
forthcoming  about  the  legislative  in- 


tention of  our  committee  with  respect 
to  the  single-employer  program  and 
have  requested  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  expeditiously  consider  the 
issues  within  its  Jurisdiction.  Over  the 
years,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  continued  to  move  ahead. 
Although  we  have  no  desire  to  antago- 
nize our  colleagues  and  we  have  to  be 
willing  to  be  accommodating  in  the 
past,  we  are  convinced  that  we  have 
the  Jurisdiction  to  move  forward  in 
the  maruier  we  have  done. 

Each  committee  has  made  Its  case  to 
the  Parliamentarian  who  will  ulti- 
mately decide  the  Jurisdictional  Issue. 
We  have  consulted  at  length  with  him 
about  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  specific  provisions  In  subtitle 
C  of  title  III  of  this  bill.  Although  our 
committee  remains  convinced  that  the 
nonpremlum  portions  of  title  IV  are 
solely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
one  this  is  clear.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  any  Jurisdiction  at  all  over  these 
Issues,  that  jurisdiction  is  narrow  and 
limited  in  scope  and  in  no  way  rises  to 
the  level  of  Joint  Jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  the  substance  of  their 
amendment  was  flawed.  Instead  of 
shoring  up  the  financial  condition  of 
the  PBGC  by  closing  the  loopholes 
that  all  agree  exist,  the  Ways  and 
Means  amendment  failed  to  deal  with 
most  of  the  major  loopholes  and.  In 
addition,  would  have  put  the  PBGC  in 
a  worse  position  than  It  Is  under  cur- 
rent law.  Currently  when  an  under- 
funded single-employer  plan  termi- 
nates, the  PBGC  is  entitled  to  claim 
up  to  30  percent  of  an  employer's  net 
worth  Immediately  to  offset  the  liabil- 
ity it  will  pick  up  to  guarantee  benefits 
under  the  plan.  PBGC  may  agree  to 
alternative  terms  find  conditions  to 
collect  this  amount  but  it  has  the  stat- 
utory right  to  claim  the  30  percent  in 
a  lump  sum  when  the  plan  terminates. 
The  Ways  and  Means  tunendment 
would  have  created  an  absolute  right 
In  the  employer  to  payment  terms 
under  which  the  liability  would  be  tmi- 
ortlzed  over  5  or  15  years.  Thus  In 
those  cases,  the  PBGC  could  be  In  a 
worse  position  than  it  Is  now  to  collect 
a  portion  of  the  liability  immediately. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  action  of 
the  Rules  Committee  in  refusing  to 
make  In  order  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  the 
Education  and  Labor  title  of  H.R. 
3500. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  rule  on 
H.R.  3500.  It  is  fair.  It  is  reasonable. 
Most  importantly,  however,  its  enact- 
ment will  assure  that  the  substantial 
deficit  of  the  PBGC,  which  is  contrib- 
uting to  our  overall  national  deficit,  is 
reduced. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule  to  accom- 
pany the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

It  is  never  easy  to  craft  a  rule  on 
such  an  important  and  complex  bill  as 
the  budget  reconciliation  resolution. 
In  this  case.  I  believe  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  struck  the  right  balance. 
By  providing  for  a  comprehensive 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  the  rule  does  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  vote  on  many 
of  the  programs  which  have  been 
characterized  as  spending  add-ons.  At 
the  same  time,  the  rule  does  recognize 
the  value  of  preserving  the  actions 
taken  by  the  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
committee  process.  I  believe  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  committees,  after  con- 
.sideration,  after  Members  have  had  a 
full  opportunity  to  vote,  should  be  re- 
spected. We  should  not  lightly  cast 
aside  those  decisions.  For  this  reason. 
I  strongly  support  the  rule  adopted  by 
the  Rules  Committee  as  the  fairest 
means  of  dealing  with  the  hard 
choices  we  always  must  make  in  the 
committees  to  meet  the  reconciliation 
instructions. 

In  particular,  I  support  the  actions 
taken  by  the  committee  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  member,  the  Interior 
Committee.  I  believe  the  committee 
met  its  budget  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion in  the  only  manner  which  could 
have  resolved  the  OCS  dispute. 

If  we  are  going  to  impose  a  settle- 
ment on  the  States,  we  owe  it  to  them 
to  apply  a  formula  which  Is  fair  and 
consistent.  It  seems  fair  and  logical  to 
divide  revenues  with  73  percent  going 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  27 
percent  to  the  States  for  all  revenues 
in  the  8(g)  zone.  Since  the  Ifinguage  of 
8(g)  applies  to  "revenues"  in  that 
zone,  it  is  not  logical  to  apply  the  27 
percent  to  bonuses  and  rents,  but  not 
royalties. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
States  had  requested  50  percent  of  rev- 
enues and  did  ask  to  have  this  Issue 
withdrawn  from  the  courts  to  be  made 
a  part  of  the  congressional  budget 
process.  We  need  to  settle  these  suits 
with  the  States  In  a  way  that  address- 
es at  least  some  of  their  concerns. 

A  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Interior 
Committee  refused  to  exclude  roysd- 
ties  from  the  settlements.  For  these 
reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  rule  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  the 
point  of  the  $6  billion  going  to  the  off- 
shore States.  It  is  going  to  take  30 
years  for  that  amount  of  money  to  go 


to  the  offshore  States,  and  then  you 
have  to  assume  production  Is  20  times 
greater  for  the  next  30  years. 

Mr.  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  for 
pun>oses  of  debate  onl.v.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins] 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  296. 
the  rule  on  H.R.  3500. 

If  adopted,  the  effect  of  this  rule 
would  be  to  assure  that  the  provisions? 
relating  to  the  Single-Employer  Pen- 
sion Plan  Termination  Insurance  Pro- 
gram established  under  title  IV  of 
ERISA  will  be  considered  by  the 
House. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  am  gratified 
that  the  Committee  on  Rule.s  has  rec- 
ognized how  critical  it  i.s  that  these 
provisions  be  placed  before  the  House 
in  their  present  form.  The  provisions 
do  two  things:  Subtitle  B  prospectively 
increases  the  premium  under  single- 
employer  pension  plans  from  $2  60  per 
participant  per  year  to  $8.50  Subtitle 
C  contains  major  structural  reforms  to 
the  insurance  system  itself.  Both  of 
these  subtitles  have  been  developed 
over  the  past  4  years  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  and  passed  our  committee  unani- 
mously twice:  Once  as  separate  legisla- 
tion and  again  in  the  context  of  our 
budget  reconciliation  package.  They 
are  strongly  supported  by  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  organized  labor  and 
generally  not  opposed  by  busine.ss. 

I  urge  support  of  the  rule  and  ulti- 
mate passage  of  H.R.  3500,  It  is  critical 
that  these  provisions  are  enacted  this 
year  in  order  to  put  the  PBGC  back  on 
a  sound  financial  footing  and  thus  re- 
affirm to  pension  plan  participants 
that  their  pension  benefits  are  secure 
even  when  their  company  may  be  in  fi- 
nancial trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
today  to  address  really  one  provision. 
Several  speakers  have  talked  about  it 
already.  It  is  the  8(g)  provision.  I 
thought  what  I  would  do  would  be  to 
turn  to  the  law  that  was  passed  on 
September  18,  1978.  by  this  Congress. 
It  says. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act.  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  a  sep- 
arate account  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  all  bonuses,  royalties,  and  other  reve- 
nues attributable  to  oil  and  gas  pools  under- 
lying both  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
submerged  lands  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  coastal  State  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  and  Governor  of  such  coastal 
State  agree  on, 

which  they  never  have, 
or  if  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  of 
such  coastal  State  cannot  agree,  as  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  determines,  the 


fair  and  equitable  disposition  of  such  reve- 
nues and  any  Interest  which  has  accrued 
and  the  proper  rate  of  payments  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  treasuries  of  the  PederaJ  Gov- 
ernment and  such  coastal  State 

What  we  are  re.solving  today  is  that 
question  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
fisheries  Committee,  the  Interior 
Committee,  have  decided  how  those 
should  be  disposed  of.  We  are  talking 
about  royalties,  and  royalties  we 
talked  about  on  September  18,  1978, 
when  that  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FIELDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

That  is  exactly  the  issue  here.  I 
happen  to  be  the  person  who  WTOte 
that  language  in  1978.  It  says  all  reve- 
nues includmg  royalties  from  future 
activities.  The  point  is,  the  Slates  have 
been  wailing  now  almost  a  decade  to 
receive  this  money  that  has  been  put 
into  trust  funds.  They  were  promised 
money  from  future  activities  What 
this  legislation  does  is  simply  deliver 
on  that  promise  It  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
this  Congress  in  1978  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant point,  that  this  is  simply  the  sel- 
tlementup  of  an  agreement  made 
many  years  ago 

Mr  DERRICK,  Mr,  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr,  Sharp] 

Mr,  SH.'^RF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  lo  vote  "no"  on  this  rule.  It 
ought  to  be  evident  to  everyone  by 
now  that  the  OCS  issue  deserves  fuller 
attention. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  OCS  deal 
here  goes  well  beyond  anything  in- 
tended in  the  1978  act.  if  we  had  time, 
we  could  show  you  how  it  covers  oil 
that  is  beyond  the  3-mile  8(g)  zone. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  goes 
beyond  the  deal  agreed  to  in  the 
budget  resolution  and  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  thirxk  it 
goes  beyond  it  by  $4  billion  to  $6  bil- 
lion, and  so  does  OMB.  and  so  does  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

Third,  this  is  clearly  opposed  by  this 
administration,  which  has  been  very 
favorable  tind  very  kind  to  States  like 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  deal  is 
going  to  be  very  costly  to  the  Federal 
taxpayer  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  reminds  me  a  little 
bit,  as  we  try  to  get  it  In  imder  the 
guise  of  deficit  reduction,  of  a  country- 
western  song  that  talked  about  teen- 
age passion  which  goes  like  this:  "Call- 
ing It  love  Is  no  excuse  for  what  we  are 
doing." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  vote  "no"  on 
this  rule. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule. 

Before  I  go  Into  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing this  rule,  I  want  to  begin  by 
commending  everyone  Involved  in 
bringing  this  budget  reconciliation 
package  this  far.  As  a  former  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  I  know  how 
difficult  the  reconciliation  process  can 
be.  However.  I  strongly  believe  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  budget  process  if 
we  are  truly  serious  about  controlling 
spending. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
the  reconciliation  package  before  us. 
however,  which  concern  me.  The  bill 
before  us  creates  new  programs,  moves 
programs  off-budget,  and  generally 
uses  the  reconciliation  process  to 
achieve  policy  aims  unrelated  to 
budget-savings  items.  I  am  going  to  ad- 
dress my  comments  today  to  one  provi- 
sion which  I  find  particularly  onerous, 
however,  and  which  under  the  rule 
before  us  is  not  subject  to  amendment. 

The  provision  I  am  referring  to  is 
title  V,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  chapter  and  would  sub- 
stantially alter  the  balance  between 
State  and  Federal  interests  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Leasing  Pro- 
gram. 

The  provision,  could  put  a  halt  to 
the  the  entire  OCS  Leasing  Program. 

Section  5105  of  the  reconciliation 
bin  would  amend  section  19  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  It 
would  effectively  give  States  a  veto 
over  leasing  on  the  OCS.  I  strongly 
object  to  the  States  having  veto  power 
over  a  question  of  national  policy.  Fur- 
thermore, adoption  of  the  policy  em- 
bodied in  this  provision,  would  set  a 
bad  precedent. 

The  1978  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  amendments  termed  the 
OCS  a  "vital  national  resource  reserve 
held  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  Public,  which  should  be  made 
available  for  expeditious  and  orderly 
development.  *  •  •"  Adoption  of  this 
provision  would  not  only  subvert  the 
national  interest,  but  would  insure 
that  we  never  achieve  an  expeditious 
smd  orderly  development  of  these  re- 
sources as  mandated  by  Congress  in 
1978. 

The  absence  of  an  energy  crisis 
today  does  not  lessen  the  national  In- 
terest in  the  OCS  Program.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  belong  to  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  as  such  the  exploration 
and  development  of  those  resources 
must  be  managed  in  the  national  in- 
terest. The  national  interest  in  the 
OCS  program  must  not  be  subordinat- 
ed to  narrower  State  and  local  inter- 
ests, which  this  provision  would  do. 

Current  law  already  provides  for 
enormous  input  from  and  consultation 
with  affected  coastal  States.  The  Sec- 


retary of  Interior  must  accept  a  Gov- 
ernor's recommendation  if  it  provides 
for  a  "reasonable  balance  between  the 
national  interest  and  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  the  affected  State." 

Under  this  new  proposal  a  Governor 
would  be  able  to  halt  a  sale  unless  the 
Secretary  could  prove  that  to  do  so 
would  "significantly  impair  the  na- 
tional interest." 

By  allowing  a  State  to  effectively 
veto  leasing  off  its  coast,  we  would  also 
be  insuring  that  the  Department  could 
never  be  In  compliance  with  section  18 
of  the  OCS  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  which  mandated  an  equitable 
sharing  of  developmental  benefits  and 
environmental  risks  among  the  various 
regions."  Should  the  Miller  amend- 
ment become  law.  States  such  as  Lou- 
IsiEina  and  Texas,  which  have  tradi- 
tionally viewed  leasing  favorably, 
would  be  required  to  continue  to  bear 
the  whole  responsibility  for  supplying 
the  majority  of  our  Nation's  future  do- 
mestic offshore  oil  Emd  gas. 

Continuing  the  current  Imbalance— 
to  date  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
wells  drilled  in  Federal  OCS  have  been 
drilled  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  while  85 
percent  of  the  California  OCS  is  under 
moratorium — could  result  in  the  Gulf 
States  too  turning  an  unfavorable  eye 
toward  leasing,  moving  us  even  further 
from  our  national  goal  of  energy  secu- 
rity. 

Further,  this  provision  could  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  standard  of  Judi- 
cial review.  Currently,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  Governor's  recom- 
mendations do  not  provide  a  reasona- 
ble balance  between  Federal  and  State 
interests,  a  court  may  reverse  the  Sec- 
retary If  his  decision  is  "found  to  be 
arbitrary  or  capricious."  The  reconcili- 
ation bill  would  repeal  the  existing 
standard  by  requiring  instead  that  the 
Secretary's  decision  be  based  on  "sub- 
stantial evidence." 

Traditionally  the  substantial  evi- 
dence standard  has  been  used  by 
courts  to  review  findings  of  fact.  At 
the  lease  sale  stage,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary's decisions  necessarily  are  based 
to  a  large  degree  on  Judgments.  There 
simply  can  be  no  cold  hard  facts  on 
the  likelihood  of  an  energy  emergency 
or  whether  oil  and  gas  prices  will  rise 
or  fall. 

Opponents  of  OCS  leasing  could  use 
the  "substantial  evidence"  standard  to 
Impose  a  requirement  of  proof  which 
could  be  Impossible  in  the  case  of 
things  as  Intangible  and  unknown  as 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  the 
world  energy  situation.  In  short  the 
Miller  amendment  would  create  an 
enormously  difficult  standard  for  the 
Secretary  to  meet  and  for  the  courts 
to  adjudicate. 

Current  law  already  provides  the 
States  ample  opportunity  for  Input 
Into  each  step  of  the  OCS  process— 
from  the  Initial  preparation  of  the  5- 
year  plan  through  the  preparation  of 


the  final  environmental  Impact  state 
ment.  This  cooperative,  consultative 
process  has  worked  well  as  Is  demon 
strated  by  the  deletion  of  numerou.s 
tracts  offshore  California  and  Alaska 
In  past  lease  sales. 

In  short,  adoption  of  this  provision 
in  the  reconciliation  bill  would  fly  In 
the  face  of  the  very  principles  on 
which  our  system  of  Government  is 
based.  Our  Founding  Fathers  recog 
nized  the  importance  of  the  distlnc 
tlon  between  the  rights  of  the  Individ 
ual  States  and  those  of  the  united 
Federal  Government.  John  Jay  In  the 
Federalist  papers  notes  that  '.  .  .  the 
prosperity  of  America  depended  on  its 
Union.  .  .  .  "  The  American  people.  Jay 
goes  on  to  point  out  have  long  realized 
the  "Importance  of  their  continuing 
firmly  united  under  one  Federal  Gov 
emment,  vested  with  sufficient  powers 
for  all  general  and  national  purposes.' 

I  think  Mr.  Jay  would  have  agreed 
that  the  management  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Leasing  Program 
and  the  broader  Issue  of  national 
energy  policy  Eire  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  national  purposes  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  had  in  mind.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  let  this  or  any  other 
Issue  of  national  policy  be  determined 
by  the  necessarily  more  narrow  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  State  govern- 
ment's. 

To  subject  the  management  of  the 
OCS  Program  to  the  wishes  of  each 
and  every  coastal  State  is  to  turn  the 
program  into  chaos  and  to  insure  that 
It  cannot  be  managed  in  the  national 
interest.  We  will  be  abandoning  the 
foundations  of  our  great  system  of 
Government  and  subjecting  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  to  an  uncer- 
tain energy  future. 

We  must  also  look  beyond  the  OCS 
Issue  and  think  of  the  precedent  this 
legislation  would  set.  What  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  assuming  the 
right  to  veto  the  location  of  a  military 
base  on  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries? 

What  Is  to  keep  the  States  from  pro- 
hibiting onshore  mineral  leasing  or 
perhaps  In  some  States  allowing  explo- 
ration and  drilling  currently  prohibit- 
ed by  Federal  law?  What  of  grazing 
rights  on  Federal  lands?  The  possibili- 
ties are  endless  and  frightening.  We 
simply  cannot  abrogate  the  Federal 
Government's  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities for  managing  the  Federal  lands 
and  the  resources  those  lands  hold. 

In  addition  to  the  federalism  issue, 
this  provision  does  not  belong  in  a  rec- 
onciliation measure,  the  aim  of  which 
Is  to  contribute  to  deficit  reduction, 
not  increase  It.  Under  the  current  leas- 
ing moratorium  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Government  Is  estimated 
to  be  losing  a  potential  of  between  $7 
and  $30  billion  In  Federal  bonus  and 
royalty  Income.  I  am  convinced  that  If 
the    Miller    amendment    became    law 


there  would  be  no  leasing  off  the  coast 
of  California  thus  eliminating  any  po- 
tential for  bonus  and  royalty  revenues 
from  contributing  to  much  needed  def- 
icit reduction. 

I  might  point  out  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues Involved  In  the  controversies 
over  dividing  the  so-called  8(g)  reve- 
nues, that  if  this  provision  is  allowed 
to  become  law  the  8(g)  dispute  will  be 
immaterial.  Whether  you  Include  or 
don't  include  future  royalties  in  the 
formula,  27  percent  of  nothing  is  noth- 
ing and  that  is  what  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Treasury  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive if  this  provision  Is  adopted. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  been  dealing  with  the  OCS 
Issue  for  some  time.  Revenue  from 
OCS  receipts  Is  used  in  part  to  fund 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
which  provides  both  Federal  and  State 
land  acquisition  moneys  for  park  and 
recreation  facilities.  If  these  revenues 
are  sharply  reduced  or  eliminated 
funding  for  these  programs  in  all  of 
our  districts  could  be  in  jeopardy. 

I  would  urge  defeat  of  this  rule  so 
that  reconciliation  may  be  considered 
under  a  more  open  rule  giving  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves on  this  and  other  questionable 
provisions  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
rule  becauHf  it  is  thoughtlesH.  The  sponsors 
of  thi.s  amendment  fail  to  recoRni/f  that 
the  profrramn  they  seek  to  delete  are  well 
under  the  deficit  reduction  tarffets  of  the 
budget  resolution  and.  m  fact,  some  require 
no  new  spending  authority  at  all. 

One  proirram  m  particular,  contained  in 
the  veterans  health-care  section  of  H.R. 
3500,  would  clarify  the  intent  of  a  pre\ious 
law  mandalmif  studies  on  the  effecth  of 
agent  orange  on  Vietnam  veterans.  This 
section  merely  calls  on  the  \K  to  survey 
these  effects  in  women  Vietnam  veterans 
who  were  included  under  the  original  au- 
thorizing legi>lation  but  excluded  when  the 
studies  were  implemented  Thi-  does  not 
create  a  new  program  but  corrects  an  omis- 
sion in  an  old  law  Kurlhermore.  these  pro- 
visions call  for  no  new  budget  authority  In 
fact,  it  was  made  very  clear  in  the  Veter- 
ans' .Affairs  (  ommittee  markup  on  the 
oriifinal  bill  that  the  V.A  wa.s  to  use  for  this 
study  previously  appropriated  funds  that 
were  to  h8>e  been  used  for  another,  now 
canceled,  study.  Further,  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  report  by  our  Veterans'  Committee, 


it    were    specifically     stated     that     no     new 
budget  authority  was  required 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
title  II  of  UK  .i.iitd  contains  total  authori- 
zations for  housing  that  are  less  than  what 
was  permitted  in  the  budget  reconciliation 
instruction-  In  other  words,  it  not  only 
conforms  to  the  budget  reconciliation,  it  is 
less  than  that  reconciliation  and  clearly 
demonstrates  less  expensive  means  to 
achieve  the  ends  of  existing  programs. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  manager  of 
the  rule  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  work  he  did  both  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  ana 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
to  bring  to  this  floor  a  reconciliation 
bill  that  accomplishes  the  purposes  we 
are  here  to  talk  about. 

We  are  getting  deviated  Into  turf 
battles  here.  We  are  talking  about 
issues  that  really  are  resolvable  in  the 
committee  process.  What  we  have  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  our  purpose  for 
bringing  the  reconciliation  bill  to  the 
floor  is  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $61  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years.  This  bill 
does  it  and  more.  It  cuts  $3.3  billion 
more  than  was  required  by  the  budget 
resolution  over  that  timeframe. 

Nine  of  the  eleven  committees  have 
met  or  exceeded  their  targets.  We 
need  to  show  the  American  people 
that  we  are  serious  about  deficit  re- 
duction. Let  us  not  get  tied  down  in 
parochial  debates.  Let  us  show  that  we 
are  proceeding  here  along  a  course  of 
action  that  will  allow  us  to  have  the 
freedom  to  keep  the  prerogatives  of 
the  legislative  branch  as  we  move  for- 
ward on  Gramm-Rudman. 

Let  us  make  sure  that  we  fulfill  our 
requirements  under  the  Budget  Act. 
Let  us  not  get  tied  down  in  parochial 
committee  debate  here  on  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has  5  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  has  SVs 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  45  sec- 
onds to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  point:  This  rule  is  Janus- 
faced,  It  Is  unfair,  it  smiles  on  certain 
interests,  OCS  and  oil,  and  then  iso- 
lates housing  and  poor  people's  Inter- 
ests, and  lets  an  up  or  down  vote  go  on 
those  alone.  What  is  good  for  the 
goose  is  good  for  the  gander.  If  you 
want  to  eliminate  all  authorizing, 
eliminate  all  authorizing.  Do  not  elimi- 
nate authorizing  that  hurts  poor  peo- 
ple's programs  like  housing  but  keep 
authorizing  that  allows  oil  States  to 


get  lots  of  money.  It  is  an  unfair  rule. 
I  urge  It  to  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  MacKay]. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  lot  of  Members  who  are  not  in- 
volved in  these  controversies.  I  am  not 
involved  in  any  of  these.  My  concern, 
as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, is  the  impact  of  these  controver- 
sies on  the  underlying  issue— the 
effort  to  strengthen  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

My  belief  and  the  belief  that  I  urged 
to  the  Rules  Committee  Is  that  we 
should  strip  all  of  these  new  and  ex- 
pended programs  off  of  reconciliation 
so  that  reconciliation  could  be  enforce- 
ment and  enforcement  only. 

The  Rules  Committee  heard  from  37 
Members.  They  did  the  best  they 
could  with  the  various  vie\nT>oints.  The 
result  is  not  only  totally  satisfactory, 
but  I  think  it  is  the  best  rule  we  are 
going  to  have.  I  think  the  overriding 
issue  facing  the  Congress  today  is  the 
need  for  reconciliation  so  that  we  can 
show  we  are  serious  about  our  budget 
resolution  that  we  have  passed.  The 
other  body  is  doing  that  today.  If  the 
House  does  not  do  it,  we  are  going  to 
be.  I  think,  greatly  discredited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  this 
rule,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  show,  in 
the  best  way  we  can.  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  strong  budget  process  and 
to  reconciliation. 

D  1155 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Livingston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  rule  allowing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  3500,  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. 

I  normtdly  do  not  support  modified 
closed  rules  that  prohibit  Members 
from  exercising  their  legislative  will. 
However,  it  is  critical  to  the  passage  of 
any  omnibus  reconciliation  bill  to  limit 
the  number  of  amendments  that  can 
be  offered.  To  reopen  this  omnibus  bill 
to  any  and  all  amendments  would  se- 
verly  jeopardize  an  already  fragile  rec- 
onciliation process. 

More  importantly.  I  am  supporting 
this  rule  because  it  will  protect  the 
budget  savings  provisions  reported  by 
both  the  Interior  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committees 
dealing  with  the  disposition  of  reve- 
nues under  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  8(g)  rev- 
enues are  those  derived  from  Federal 
offshore  oil  and  gas  leases  within  3 
miles  of  State  boundaries. 

In  meeting  the  reconciliation  savings 
required  under  this  year's  budget  reso- 
lution,  both   the   Interior   and   Mer- 
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chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tees have  finally  and  equitably  re- 
solved how  the  Federal  Government 
and  seven  coastal  States  should  share 
the  $6.1  to  $7.9  billion  in  estimated 
8(g)  revenues. 

Some  Members  have  criticized  the 
distribution  formula  in  this  bill  as  a 
bail  out  and  Federal  windfall  for  only 
seven  coastal  States,  but  I  would  reply: 

Over  the  years,  billions  of  dollars  in 
revenue  have  been  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  oil,  gas,  and 
other  mineral  development  on  Federal 
onshore  lands.  This  onshore  mineral 
development  occurs  primarily  in 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  where 
over  90  percent  of  our  Federal  lands 
exist.  These  Western  States  have 
always  split  the  billions  and  billions  in 
revenues  from  onshore  development 
with  the  Federal  Government  on  a  SO- 
SO  basis. 

The  Federal-State  split  for  the  off- 
shore revenues  provided  in  this  recon- 
ciliation package  will  be  73-percent  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  only  27- 
percent  for  the  States. 

This  73-percent  Federal  share  means 
over  $4.3  billion  in  Immediate  revenues 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  billions  more 
in  the  outyears. 

The  distribution  formula  in  H.R. 
3500  Is  the  only  equitable  formula 
that  addresses  coastal  State  concerns 
regarding  the  existing  8(g)  escrow  ac- 
count, future  8(g)  revenues,  royalty 
payments,  and  the  recoupment  of  8(g) 
revenues  collected  since  1978  that 
were  not  placed  in  escrow. 

The  27-percent  State  share  of  all 
these  8(g)  revenues  are  desperately 
needed  by  my  State  of  Louisiana 
where  unemployment  rates  are  still 
well  above  the  national  average  and 
where  the  environmental  Impacts 
from  Intense  offshore  development 
have  never  been  adequately  addressed. 

By  approving  the  8(g)  revenue  distri- 
bution formula  in  this  reconciliation 
package,  the  Federal  Government  gets 
the  best  deal  and  we  have  for  the  first 
time  our  best  chtmce  to  resolve  a  com- 
plex Federal-State  dispute  that  began 
In  the  Carter  administration  and  that 
has  been  debated  In  the  Interior  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees since  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Gray],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  live  up  to  a  commitment  we  made 
on  August  1,  a  commitment  that 
would  put  us  on  a  course  of  reducing 
the  tremendous  deficits  that  are  cut- 
ting off  economic  growth,  opportunity, 
and  Jobs  in  this  coimtry.  And  today  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  the  first 


step  toward  implementation  of  the 
budget  recommendations  by  passing 
the  reconciliation  portion  of  the 
budget  that  calls  for  75  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  reconciled  spending  cuts. 
That  is  what  we  are  about  today.  That 
is  what  this  rule  is  about.  It  provides 
us  the  opportunity  to  begin  the  imple- 
mentation of  deficit  reduction. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who 
often  use  the  reconciliation  process  for 
the  passage  of  legislation  authoriza- 
tion, terminations,  et  cetera.  We  know 
that  from  1981  in  Granmi-Latta  1, 
where  we  had  over  200  of  those.  How- 
ever, I  hope,  despite  how  you  may  feel 
about  any  of  these  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tions, authorization  questions  that  we 
will  not  lose  sight  that  this  Is  the  op- 
portunity for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  work  its  will  on  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  begin  to  implement  what  we 
said  we  were  going  'o  do  on  Augiist  1. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members,  if 
they  are  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion, to  pass  this  rule,  and  that  the 
Rules  Committee  h£is  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  the  House  to  work  its 
will.  Failure  to  pass  this  rule  means 
that  the  House  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  terms  of  meeting  Its  reconcilia- 
tion targets  and  achieving  deficit  re- 
duction and  implementing  strong 
measures  to  reduce  the  sea  of  red  ink 
that  is  drowning  this  Nation. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  support  and 
the  passage  of  the  rule  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  the  important  business  of 
reducing  our  deficits,  drying  up  the 
sea  of  red  Ink  and  therefore  we  can 
move  forward. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  on  H.R.  3500  (H. 
Res.  296),  especially  as  It  relates  to  the 
ERISA  provisions  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  as 
contained  under  subtitles  B.  C,  and  D 
of  title  III. 

I  support  the  rule  In  order  to  expe- 
dite the  consideration  and  passage  of 
the  ERISA  single  employer  termina- 
tion insurance  reforms  which  are  abso- 
lutely crucial  to  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  [PBGC],  if  it  is 
to  avoid  a  $1  billion  funding  crisis. 

In  granting  the  rule  that  they  did, 
the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
obviously  understood  that  the  need 
for  the  subtitle  C  single  employer  pro- 
vision was  both  immediate  and  com- 
pelling. They  understood,  as  this  body 
now  must  also,  that  prompt  action  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  sort  of 
future  funding  crisis  under  ERISA 
that  this  Congress  faced  under  Social 
Security  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 

To  avoid  this  sort  of  crisis  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  re- 
forms discourage  sham  transactions 
and  the  unwarranted  dumping  of  pen- 
sion liabilities  onto  the  PBGC,  prac- 


tices which  in  the  past  have  imposed 
responsible  plan  sponsors  the  addition- 
al obligation  of  funding  the  liabilities 
of  others. 

The  budget  implications  of  these  re- 
forms can  be  substantial.  Using  a  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  example,  if 
the  reforms  are  successful  in  avoiding 
or  delaying  even  one  large  plan  termi- 
nation, that  would  otherwise  result  in 
the  unwarranted  dumping  of  pension 
liabilities,  the  annual  outlay  reduc- 
tions could  average  around  $50  million 
over  the  1986-88  period.  In  the  long 
run,  of  course,  many  millions  or  even 
$1  billion  can  be  saved  by  preventing 
even  a  single  large  plan  termination. 

In  addition  to  the  reforms  contained 
under  subtitle  C,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
title B  increase  the  single  employer 
premium,  thus  enabling  the  PBGC  to 
amortize  its  one-half  billion-dollar  def- 
icit. This  also  results  In  a  $666  million 
savings  In  budget  outlays  over  the 
1986-88,  3  fiscal  year  period. 

It  is  Important  to  stress  that  these 
provisions  of  H.R.  3500  are  the  prod- 
uct of  5  long  years  of  obtaining  a  con- 
sensual approach  to  a  problem  which 
all  affected  parties  agree  must  be  ad- 
dressed immediately.  While  these  pro- 
visions do  not  contain  the  wish  list  of 
any  single  group,  it  enjoys  the  support 
of  labor  and  the  administration.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor.  William  Brock, 
has  expressed  his  strong  support  for 
this  package,  and  It  Is  also  supported 
by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration, which  administers  the  pro- 
gram. The  business  community,  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  premium  in- 
crease and  the  reforms,  has  raised  no 
objections  to  our  conunittee  with  re- 
spect to  this  package  and  there  has 
been  no  opposition  expressed  from  any 
other  quarter.  Most  importantly,  it 
enjoys  the  unanimous,  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  members  of  our  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Therefore  I  urge  this  body  to  sup- 
port the  rule.  House  Resolution  296,  in 
order  that  these  ERISA  title  IV  provi- 
sions be  retained  In  their  entirety 
under  the  omnibus  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Calla- 
han]. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  rule,  as  I  feel  It  rep- 
resents the  only  mtiruier  under  which 
the  House  can  debate  a  bill  on  recon- 
ciliation with  the  many  technical 
funding  Issues  It  contains. 

I  am  partlculairly  Interested  in  titles 
V  and  VI  which  contain  amendments 
to  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act.  Section  8(g)  deals 
with  the  equitable  sharing  of  revenues 
by  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment resulting  from  oil  and  gas  leasing 
on  OCS  lands  within  3  miles  of  a 
State's  seaward   boundary.   I  am  not 


going  to  go  into  any  detail  concerning 
the  particulars  of  this  issue  sis  this  has 
been  discussed  by  others  who  have 
had  more  experience  with  the  issue 
than  I.  I  will,  however,  point  out  that 
the  House  Budget  Committee  has 
stated  that  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  fully  met  its 
reconciliation  requirements  as  has  the 
Conimitlee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. In  both  instances,  both  commit- 
tees, because  they  have  joint  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  issue,  have  reported  res- 
olutions dealing  almost  identically 
with  section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act.  and  have  done 
so  by  significant  votes. 

The  8(g)  issue  is  not  new.  It  is  one 
that  has  been  dealt  with  for  many 
years  by  both  State  governments,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  courts,  and  the 
committees  of  Congress.  This  is  a  com- 
plicated issue  as  are  the  other  issues 
contained  in  title  6  of  H.R.  3500,  all  of 
which  are  designed  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  as  directed  by  the  budget 
reconciliation  resolution.  To  allow 
these  sections  to  be  reopened,  no 
matter  how  well-intentioned  the  effort 
for  change,  can  only  serve  to  undercut 
the  reconciliation  process. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  and  hope  that  It  is 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeftords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  rule,  especial- 
ly as  It  affects  the  reforms  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  title  III  of  H.R.  3500  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
to  prevent  further  losses  in  our  single 
employer  pension  Insurance  program. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
raised  objections  because  it  claims  ju- 
risdiction. Ways  and  Means  does  not 
have  joint  jurisdiction  over  ERISA 
title  IV  programmatic  aspects.  It  only 
has  joint  jurisdiction  with  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  over  the 
premium  increase. 

Why  do  we  need  this  bill  immediate- 
ly rather  than  next  month  or  next 
year  or  yet  another  5  years?  Because 
right  now  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  has  an  unfunded  li- 
ability of  one-half  billion  dollars  and 
will  soon  have  a  liability  of  $1  billion  if 
we  do  not  act.  This  $1  billion  will 
quickly  multiply  in  the  coming  years 
unless  these  reforms  are  put  in  place. 
The  rule  adopted  by  this  body 
should  in  no  manner  permit  changes 
to  these  urgently  needed  reforms  or 
allow  a  delay  in  their  adoption.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Bill  Brock,  has 
written  to  urge  us  to  act  on  the  re- 
forms as  quickly  as  possible  inasmuch 
as  they  are  crucial  to  the  financial 
health  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation  [PBGC], 


These  ERISA  title  IV  changes,  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  3500  as  subtitles  B  and 
C,  were  unanimously  adopted  in  com- 
mittee as  being  necessary  to  fulfill  our 
committee's  total  deficit  reduction 
target  of  $2,265  billion. 

In  meeting  this  target,  the  program 
reforms  under  subtitle  C  are  inextrica- 
bly Intertwined  with  the  single  em- 
ployer premium  increase  under  sub- 
title B.  As  one  observer  put  it.  trying 
to  fix  the  PBGC  through  a  premium 
increase  alone  is  like  trying  to  fix  a 
leaky  bathtub  by  turning  up  the 
faucet. 

The  PBGC  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  its  claims  to  date 
have  resulted  from  abuses  of  the  sort 
which  the  subtitle  C  reforms  are  de- 
signed to  reduce  or  eliminate.  The  ad- 
ministration informs  us  that  without 
the  reforms,  abusive  claims  will  prob- 
ably increase  in  the  future  as  a  result 
of  recent  financial  activities,  including 
takeovers,  mergers,  and  leveraged  buy- 
outs. 

The  truth  of  this  fact  should  be 
clearly  understood.  In  the  words  of 
Secretary  Brock,  if  refonns  to  restrain 
outlays  are  not  adopted,  the  necessary 
PBGC  premium  will  obviously  need  to 
be  higher  than  already  requested  to 
meet  the  increased  Federal  expendi- 
tures. More  to  the  point,  we  will  be 
making  what  might  be  termed  "the 
billion  dollar  mistake"  if  we  do  not  act 
favorably  on  the  single  employer  re- 
forms immediately.  Both  business  and 
labor  organizations  have  also  testified 
that  reforms  are  needed  to  avoid 
larger  claims  and  yet  higher  premi- 
ums. 

In  summary,  the  ERISA  title  IV 
changes  in  H.R.  3500  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
budget  resolution,  are  necessary  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  PBGC  from  becoming 
a  fiscal  basket  case  leading  to  a  mas- 
sive Federal  bailout,  and  are  necessary 
to  help  assure  this  Nation's  workers 
and  retirees  that  they  will  receive 
their  full  earned  benefits  In  the  event 
of  plan  termination. 

They  are  the  product  of  the  exten- 
sive research,  debate,  and  compromise 
that  has  taken  place  over  the  past  few 
years  among  the  interested  parties  in 
Government  and  the  employee  bene- 
fits community.  The  refonns  and  the 
premium  increase  are  needed  now 

I  urge  the  Members  to  adopt  these 
provisions  which  are  supported  by  the 
administration,  by  business  and  by  the 
labor  unions,  in  hopes  of  trying  to 
stave  off  the  further  undermining  of 
the  Pension  Guaranty  Corporation's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  role. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule. 


There  is  one  great  mandate  before 
this  House  today. 

And  that  is  the  challenge  to  make 
substantial  reductions  in  the  $200  bil- 
lion a  year  deficit  which  jeopardizes 
the  economic  security  of  this  Nation. 

For  the  last  2  weeks,  we  have  l)een 
debating  a  proposal  by  the  Senate  to 
force  massive  spending  reductions  to 
achieve  that  deficit  reduction. 

That  proposal  promises  to  achieve  a 
miracle  in  the  next  5  years. 

But  the  reconciliation  bill  we  have 
before  us  today  gives  us  each  the  op- 
portunity to  do  something  to  reduce 
spending  and  cut  the  deficit  right 
here,  right  now. 

This  legislation  will  cut  $61  billion 
over  the  next  3  years. 

We  have  not  just  made  good  on  our 
promise  to  cut  spending  In  the  budget 
resolution. 

We  have  exceeded  the  target  we  set 
for  cuts  by  an  additional  $3.3  billion. 

These  are  not  illusory  or  symbolic 
cuts.  They  are  real.  They  deserve  our 
support. 

Now,  w-e  are  going  to  hear  all  sorts 
of  complaints  about  why  this  rule  is 
poorly  crafted  and  why  we  should 
send  it  back  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves. 
The  public,  and  the  press,  will  inter- 
pret our  vote  on  this  rule,  and  on  this 
bill,  in  one  way,  and  one  way  only. 

They  will  not  care  about  Jxirlsdlc- 
tional  quibbling. 

They  will  not  care  about  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  budget  process. 

They  will  not  care  about  the  techni- 
calities of  the  rule. 

They  are  going  to  want  to  know  one 
thing,  and  one  thing  only: 

When  you  had  a  chance  to  vote  for 
$61  billion  in  deficit  reductions  today, 
how  did  you  vote? 

Some  cynically  say  we  haven't  made 
tough  decisions.  We  haven't  made 
deep  cuts. 

This  resolution  cuts  over  $4  billion 
in  rural  housing. 
It  cuts  $10  billion  in  Medicare. 
It  cuts  $2.5  billion  from  education 
and  wage  protection  programs. 

It  saves  over  $12  billion  from  pay 
freezes  and  health  benefits  cuts. 

It  reduces  highway  spending  by  $2 
biUlon. 

It  slashes  veterans'  hesJth  and  com- 
pensation benefits  by  over  $1  billion. 

These  are  real  cuts.  They  are  going 
to  cause  some  real  hardships.  But 
given  the  size  of  our  deficit,  they  must 
be  made. 

Let  us  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
American  people  today  that  we  are 
going  to  make  these  cuts  stick. 

Let's  not  delude  ourselves.  Parlia- 
mentary posturing  on  this  rule  is 
going  to  send  only  one  message:  that 
the  Congress  has  no  backbone  when  it 
comes  to  cutting. 
And  that  would  be  dLsastrous. 
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So  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  for  the  rule, 
and  In  support  of  H.R.  3500. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Frost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  our  Budget 
Committee  that  it  is  time  to  get  on 
with  this  process.  This  has  been  a 
lengthy  and  difficult  process.  We  now 
have  a  reconciliation  bill  that  will 
make  a  difference  on  the  deficit.  Not 
to  proceed  with  this  today  will  send 
absolutely  the  wrong  sentiment  to  the 
country,  the  wrong  message  to  the 
country. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  one  passing 
comment  on  the  mutter  raised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
terior. My  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udaix],  lost  that 
fight  In  his  committee.  He  lost  that 
fight  in  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  The  two  com- 
mittees have  original  Jurisdiction  over 
this  particular  matter.  Both  are  in 
agreement.  And  now  we  are  asking 
that  there  be  a  third  consideration  of 
a  matter  when  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment, no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  committees  that  consid- 
ered it.  The  Rules  Committee  acted 
exactly  proper  in  not  permitting  a 
third  bite  at  that  particular  apple. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROST.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  am  not  happy  at 
all  with  action  on  the  ERISA  question 
that  the  Rules  Committee  made.  They 
took  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  But  I  think  this 
rule  is  a  fair  rule  because  It  fulfills  a 
commitment  made  to  certain  States  6 
years  ago.  The  rule  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  fairness  and  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mitment. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  ROEMER]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  echo  the 
co.nments  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray], 
said  when  he  asked  us  to  support  this 
rule.  I  plan  to  do  so.  It  is  not  perfect. 
There  are  legitimate  questions  of  Ju- 
risdiction, legitimate  questions  as  to 
the  right  degree  of  sharing  between 
the  States  and  the  Nation  on  offshore 
oil,  legitimate  questions  as  to  housing 
money,  legitimate  questions  as  to  on- 
budget  and  off-budget.  But  there  is  a 
larger  question  here  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray! 
has  stated.   It   is   a  question   in   this 


country  if  this  House  is  going  to  begin 
this  day  to  do  something  about  the 
deficit.  This  bill,  if  we  pass  the  rule, 
will  allow  us  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
more  than  $61  billion  in  the  next  few 
years,  $3  billion  greater  than  the 
budget  called  for.  That  is  the  question. 
I  think  we  ought  to  begin  today  by 
passing  the  rule  and  debating  the 
points  of  contention  within  the  frame- 
work of  this  imperfect  but  reasonable 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  rule.  I  have  watched  as  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  come  to  the  well 
and  attacked  the  rule  on  the  specific 
point  of  the  settlement  of  the  offshore 
revenues.  I  would  Just  like  to  answer 
that,  for  a  minute,  if  I  could.  There 
are  three  parts  to  that.  The  adminis- 
tration has  told  me  and  others  it  is 
willing  to  settle  on  bonuses  and  rents. 
The  point  that  is  in  conflict  is  royal- 
ties. And  they  say.  "We  will  pay  you 
those  royalties.  Louisiana.  Texas,  and 
the  other  States,  on  a  drainage  basis." 

My  reply  to  them  is.  "Why.  since 
1978.  haven't  they  done  that?"  This 
has  been  the  law  since  1978  and  we 
have  not  received  the  first  check.  So 
why  haven't  they?  They  tell  us  they 
are  going  to  pay  it.  Defeat  this  rule, 
they  say.  pass  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  would  prevent  it  from  being 
settled,  and  they  would  pay  it  to  us  in 
the  future.  And  I  say.  "Why  haven't 
you  done  it  in  the  past?" 

The  reason  they  have  not  is  that 
each  time  they  tendered  that  check, 
they  have  asked  the  States  to  sign  on 
the  bottom  line  that  they  waive  «my 
further  claims  to  anything  in  the  trust 
fund.  That  is  not  right.  You  would  not 
advise  your  client  or  your  family 
friend  to  do  that.  We  cannot  do  that 
to  the  States. 

This  bill  finally  settles  that  issue 
that  has  been  festering  since  1978  and 
settles  it  in  a  fair  way.  So  this  rule 
ought  to  be  voted  for. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  rule.  Unfortunately, 
the  rule,  if  adopted  in  Its  present 
form,  would,  I  am  afraid.  Jeopardize  a 
great  deal  of  work  that  was  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  particular- 
ly the  Subcommittee  on  Housing. 

We  have  some  new  progrtuns  In  that 
particular  section,  but  we  are  within 
the  reconciliation  figures.  I  believe  it 
is  $20.6  billion.  And  if  we  do  not  get  a 
housing  bill  in  reconciliation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  predict  that  the  prospect 
for  a  housing  bill  are  Just  about  nil  be- 


cause of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  will 
not  act. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr  BARTON  of  TexaJi.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  utronn  -.upporl  of  ihc  rule  (in  MR. 
3500.  the  Budget  Keconriliatmn  Act.  Some 
Membem  have  spoken  i>n  the  HouHe  floor 
today  airainHt  what  thev  rhararterize  a-i  a 
"ipveawav  "  nf  Kederal  r>'%enueN  from  off- 
«hore  oil  and  fca.i  rcvrnue*  to  roaHtal 
States,  otherwise  known  a.«  the  Hi  jj  j  settle- 
ment I  would  like  to  shed  a  lillle  liifhl  on 
this  healed  disrunmon  \«  a  memtxr  of  Ih< 
Interior  (  ommittee  i  ha>e  worked  on  thr 
8(gi  settlement  for  months  now 

In  1978.  C'onjfress  passed  the  (luter  Con- 
tinental Shelf  l^nds  Act  amendments  that 
provided  for  compensation  to  coaital 
States  from  the  impart  of  offshore  oil  and 
(Can  development  The  lanf^jaxe  of  the  197H 
act  i8  crystal  clear 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subchapter,  the  Secretary  shall  deposit 
In  a  separate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  all  tonuses,  royalties,  and 
other  revenues  •  •  *  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  Oovemor  of  such  coastal 
State  agree  on.  or  If  the  Secretary  and  the 
Governor  of  such  coastal  State  cannot 
agree,  as  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  determines,  the  fair  and  equitable 
disposition  of  such  revenues  and  any  Inter- 
est which  has  accrued  and  the  proper  rate 
of  payments  to  be  deposited  In  the  treasur- 
ies of  the  Federal  Government  and  such 
coastal  State. 

The  8(g»  cherk  was  written  back  in  1978. 
Seven  years  later,  when  it  is  time  to  go  to 
the  bank,  some  Members  are  trving  to  put 
a  stop  on  the  check  The  m  j{  i  settlement  de 
veloped  bv  the  Interior  Committee  would 
share  27  percent  of  the  Hig)  revenues  with 
coastal  States.  1  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  inland  States  receive  50  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  from  onshore  minerals 
leasing. 

Coastal  States  did  not  seek  a  leirislative 
solution  to  the  8(g)  dispute  because  they 
felt  that  they  were  on  sound  leiral  grounds 
to  demand  5(i  percent  of  all  revenues  from 
offshore  development  in  the  hi  g  i  /<ine.  A 
legislative  solution  was  foisted  upon  them 
by  the  House  Budget  (ommittee  in  order  to 
free  up  $1  billion  from  the  escrow  account 
for  the  TiRcal  year  19H6  budget. 

The  reconciliation  resolution  reported  by 
the  Interior  Committee  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  mnjorlty  of  the  committee  1  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Members  from  af- 
fected coastal  States  constitute  a  slim  mi- 
nority of  the  committee  membership  The 
Interior  Committee  has  one  Texan,  one 
Loulsianan.  one  \laskan.  and  ri>e  Califor- 
nians;  for  a  total  of  eight  votes  Since  there 
were  22  votes  for  the  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion it  is  apparent  that  must  of  the  support 
came  from  inland  States.  I  should  note  that 
many  of  m\  Republican  colleagues  from 
Western  States  voted  for  the  resolution. 
These  Members  are  not  m  the  habit  of 
handing  out  billions  of  dollars. 


The  Interior  Committee  was  instructed 
by  the  Budget  Committee  to  report  a  reso- 
lution that  would  make  available  Jl  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  19Hfi  budget.  The  resolu- 
tion rep<irted  by  the  committee  does  exactly 
Ihiit  The  Higi  settlement  will  reduce  the 
hederul  budget  deficit  next  year,  and  in  fol- 
liiw  ing  vear* 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
imr  tht  future  cosl  of  the  Hi  g  i  settlement. 
During  markup  of  the  resolution  in  the  In- 
terior (ommittee.  the  Interior  Department 
esliniBted  that  the  settlement  would  share 
i\  hilhon  in  additional  revenues  with  the 
coastal  States  than  the  settlement  proposed 
by  (  hairman  I  IiAl.l.  Some  opp«inentJ>  of 
the  settlement  claim  that  it  will  share  an 
additional  $12  billion  to  $20  billion  with 
coastal  States.  These  estimates  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on 

Vctually,  the  S(gi  settlement  would  share 
much  less  with  coastal  States.  The  (  ongres- 
»ional  Hudget  Office  [CBOj  estimated  that 
-haring  '.0  percent  of  all  8(gl  revenues  with 
the  States,  which  they  assumed  wa.s  fair 
and  equitable,  would  result  in  an  additional 
$4  billion  of  revenues  for  the  coajtlal 
States.  Since  the  ?(g>  settlement  shares 
only  27  percent  of  revenues  with  the  coast- 
al States,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  set- 
tlement will  be  $2  billion  over  30  years.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Federal 
revenues  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment exceed  $76  billion  The  State  share  is 
small  in  comparison 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  encourage 
the  House  to  support  the  rule  on  H.R.  3500. 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
Otherwise.  I  foresee  that  the  Higi  settle- 
ment will  be  disrupted,  and  the  future  dis- 
tribution of  Higi  revenues  will  be  blocked 
b>  interminable  litigation  The  settlement 
ensures  that  revenue"  will  be  smoothly  dis- 
tributed to  Federal  and  State  governmenu. 
Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Strang]. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  296.  the 
rule  to  provide  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  3500.  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  others  on  the  floor  today,  this  is 
not  a  perfect  rule.  But  the  fact  is  we 
need  reconciliation,  we  need  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  and  we  need  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  provisions  of 
this  rule,  and  provisions  in  the  bill 
itself,  that  bear  serious  consequences 
for  our  future  as  a  nation.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bill  guts  our  national  synthet- 
ic fuels  program  and  even  provides  for 
the  abrogation  of  existing  contracts 
signed  after  July  31.  I  believe  that  Is  a 
wrong  course  of  action  to  take  in 
terms  of  long-term  national  energy  se- 
curity. Second,  the  bill  proposes  to 
remove  the  highway  trust  fund  ac- 
count from  the  unified  Federal 
budget.  Efforts  to  dismantle  the  imi- 
fied  budget  at  a  time  when  we  are 
making  efforts  to  balance  the  budget 


are  unwise.  Third,  the  bil!  provides  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  reauthorize  and  m 
some  create  new  housing  progTam.s 
While  some  of  these  housing  programi; 
may  be  vital,  the  fact  is  these  Issues 
have  not  been  subjected  to  scrutiny 
through  the  regulsir  committee  proc- 
ess. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
issues  need  to  be  debated  and  voted  on 
by  this  body.  We  can  accomplish  that 
only  by  accepting  an  admittedly  im- 
perfect" rule,  and  getting  on  with  a  full 
discussion  of  these  important  issues. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.    LATTA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  the  rule.  Somebody  just  said  It 
is  an  imperfect  rule  It  is  an  imperfect 
rule  in  some  peoples  eyes.  Certainly, 
in  my  eyes  it  Is  an  imperfect  rule  But 
It  Is  the  best  rule  we  could  get.  We 
would  like  to  have  made  all  of  these 
things  in  order.  We  would  like  to  have 
solved  all  of  the  questions  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  committees  all  in  one 
swoop.  We  cannot  do  that.  But  we  can 
reduce  the  deficit  If  we  adopt  this  rule 
and  pass  a  reconciliation  bill. 
We  cannot  lose  sight  of  that  fact. 
I  was  surprised  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Baiiklng.  Currency 
and  Urban  Affairs  said  he  was  going  to 
oppose  the  rule.  The  gentleman  Is  al- 
ready In  with  his  bill.  What  he  is  op- 
posing is  the  House's  opportunity  to 
vote  on  that  proposition.  Now,  I  think 
the  House  ought  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  that  proposition.  I 
would  have  thought  that  he  would 
have  been  supportive  of  the  rule. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  but  It  is  not  in 
the  rule.  I  cannot  vote  against  the  rule 
Just  because  I  support  his  position  and 
it  is  not  in  the  rule.  We  have  got 
bigger  things  to  do,  and  we  also  have  a 
conference  committee  where  we  could 
resolve  some  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  DERRICK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick]  is  recognized  for  IVi  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
payday.  The  Members  can  vote  for  all 
of  the  balanced  budget  amendments 
that  they  want,  they  can  vote  for 
Gramm-Rudman,  they  can  vote  for  all 
of  that  stuff,  suid  It  does  not  make  a 
bit  of  difference.  But  this  vote  does. 
This  vote  is  like  borrowing  money 
from  the  bank,  and  when  it  comes  due, 
if  you  do  not  pay  it,  that  means  that 
you  do  not  want  to  vote  for  this  rule. 
These  are  obligations  that  we  have 
solemnly  made  in  the  budget  process 
that  we  were  going  to  reconcile.  For 
those  of  you  who  may  not  understand 
it,   reconciliation   Is  the  enforcement 


process  of  the  Budget  Committee.  The 
budget  process  means  nothing  without 
reconciliation  This  is  when  we  made 
ourselves  do  what  we  said  we  were 
going  to  do. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  If 
in  all  these  speeches  we  have  made 
back  home  over  the  years  we  mean  we 
are  going  to  be  fiscally  responsible, 
that  they  vote  for  this  rule  and  let  us 
get  ahead  with  the  business  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

Just  one  short  remark  about  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  The  rule  has  not  taken  a 
thing  away  from  him.  What  he  needs 
to  t)e  doing  ls  to  argue  about  the  fact 
that  we  gave  this  House  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  the  only  time  that  they  will 
ever  get  to  vote  on  what  was  put  in 
there  by  his  committee  It  is  a  fair 
rule.  It  merely  does  what  we  said  we 
were  going  to  do  and  what  we  led  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  we 
must  do. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  for  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

rk;orded  vote 

Mr.  GIBBON?.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  smd  there  were— ayes  230,  noes 
190,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  367] 
AYES— 230 


Akalu 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Armey 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Bamea 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bates 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Blllrakls 

BoKES 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Broolu 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Carr 


Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 


Plorio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

FranUln 

ProBt 

Puqua 

Oallo 

Oaydos 

Ollckman 


Coleman  (TX)  Oonialei 

Collins  Gordon 

Combest  Gray  (PA) 

Coughlln  Grotberg 

Craig  Ounderaon 

E>a»chle  HaU  (OH) 

Davli  Hall.  Ralph 

de  la  (j&rza  Hansen 

DeLay  Hatcher 

Dellums  Hawkins 

Derrick  Hayes 

DeWlne  Hendon 

Dicks  Henry 

DioOuardl  Hller 

Dixon  Hlllls 

Doman  (CA)  Holt 

Dowdy  Hoyer 

Dreler  Huckaby 

Dwyer  Hughes 

Dymally  Hunter 

Early  Hutto 

Edwards  (CA)  Ireland 
Edwards  (OK)      Jeffords 

Emerson  Jones  (NO 

Evans  (lA)  Jones  (TN) 

Pascell  Kaslch 

Fazio  Kemp 

Fiedler  Kleczka 

Fields  Kolbe 
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Lacomanlno 

LanUM 

UtU 

Lekth  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Man  Con 

Manin(IL) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

MazzoM 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mlnela 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Mixjre 

Moorhead 


Ackerman 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

Badham 

Bateman 

Bedell 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Blaggl 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bonker 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Carney 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Conte 

Cooper 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Oannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dormelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans (IL) 

Pawell 

Pelghan 

PUh 

Fllppo 

PoglletU 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Garcia 


Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Panis 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

SUJander 

Slslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

NOES- 190 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Gray  (IL) 

Green 

Gregg 

GuarlnJ 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hartnett 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Jacot» 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenjneler 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Leach  (lA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Ughtfoot 

Uplnskl 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  ( NY ) 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 


Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR> 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sweeney 
Swlndall 
Tallon 
Tauzln 
Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
Valentine 
Vucanovlch 
Waxman 
Weber 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylle 

Young  ( AK I 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO I 
Zschau 


McGrath 

McKlnney 

Meyers 

Mitchell 

Mollnari 

Monson 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

NIelson 

Nowak 

OBrlen 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

Pease 

Petri 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Rol)erts 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Russo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 


Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 


Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 


Walker 

Watklns 

Weiss 

WlUlanis 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Yates 

Yatron 


NOT  VOTING- 14 


Addabbo 
Borskl 
Campbell 
Coleman  (MOi 
Conyers 


Edgar 
Hefner 
Heftel 
McCandless 
Miller  (WA) 

D  1220 


Nelson 
Rodlno 
Walgren 
Weaver 


Messrs.  NIELSON  of  Utah,  BEREU- 
TER. OBERSTAR,  REID,  KOLTER, 
OILMAN.  TOWNS.  BIAGGI.  RIN- 
ALDO.  and  BOEHLERT  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  DREIER  of  California. 
YOUNG  of  Missouri,  and  SKELTON 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1230 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2409.  HEALTH  RESEARCH  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2409)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  authorities  under  that  act 
relating  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  National  Research  Insti- 
tutes, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule 
XXVIII.  the  conference  report  Is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceeding  of  the  House  of 
October  11.  1985.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman  1  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Maoigan]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxuan], 

OEimiAL  LKAVC 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNETA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  an 
nounce  that  the  conferees  on  H.R. 
2409,  the  Health  Research  Extension 
Act  of  1985.  have  resolved  their  differ 
ences  and  reported  a  conference 
report  to  extend  the  research  authorl 
ties  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  and 
Senate  legislation  were  similar  in 
many  respects.  Our  negotiations  were 
productive  and  guided  by  a  bipartisan 
commitment  to  strengthen  the  Na 
tion's  support  of  biomedical  research. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  acknowledge 
and  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
able  assistance  and  contribution  of  the 
distinguished  committee  chairman, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Madigan.  to  the  success- 
ful completion  of  conference. 

The  conference  report  is  different 
from  the  original  House  passed  bill  in 
two  major  respects.  First,  as  requested 
by  the  administration,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  expiring 
NIH  authorities  is  extended  for  3 
fiscal  years. 

Second,  the  legislation  does  not 
create  a  National  Institute  of  NurslnK 
Research  as  originally  proposed  In  the 
House  bill.  Instead,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  establish  a  center  at  NIH 
which  will  integrate  nursing  and  pa- 
tient care  resetirch  into  the  main- 
stream of  NIH  activities.  Establish- 
ment of  a  nursing  center  Is  Intended  to 
be  substantially  less  disruptive  than 
creation  of  a  new  national  research  in- 
stitute which  would  have  required 
greater  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Is  a  national  treasure.  It  de- 
serves the  stature  and  affirmation  of 
public  support  that  Is  embodied  by 
this  legislation. 

Passage  of  H.R.  2409  properly  estab- 
lishes health  research  among  the 
highest  priorities  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  each  Member's  support  for 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  conference  report  that  reau- 
thorizes the  expiring  authorities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

This  conference  report  reauthorizes 
for  3  years  the  research  authorities  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Research  Service 
AwEu-ds  and  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance Act.  This  legislation  Is  virtual- 
ly Identical  to  S.  540.  the  conference 
report  which  received  unanimous  sup- 
port of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
during  the  final  days  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

Msiny  of  the  management  directives 
and  line-item  authorizations  contained 
In  previous  NIH  bills  which  were  criti- 
cized have  been  removed  from  this  leg- 


islation. Additionally,  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  contained  In  section  301  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  con- 
duct biomedical  research  has  been 
strengthened.  I  should  also  note  that 
consensus  language  from  last  year's 
conference  report  dealing  with  the 
sensitive  Issues  of  fetal  research  and 
the  use  and  care  of  animals  in  re- 
search is  maintained  in  this  confer- 
ence report. 

This  confereiice  report  also  provides 
for  establisnment  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskele- 
tal and  Skin  Disease,  a  proposal  which 
has  been  a  part  of  NIH  reauthorizing 
legislation  for  the  past  4  years. 

Finally.  I  am  especially  heartened 
that  the  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  establishes  a 
national  center  for  nursing  research  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  Is 
my  expectation  that  this  center  will  be 
an  enormous  asset  Ln  contributing  to 
the  basic  biomedical  research  conduct- 
ed at  NIH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee.  Mr.  Waxman  and 
all  the  conferees  for  one  title  in  the 
conference  report  that  provides  for  re- 
search on  lupus  erythematosus.  As 
many  Members  of  this  House  know.  I 
have  long  been  concerned  with  this 
disease  and  have  been  working  to  pro- 
vide research  funding  and  coordina- 
tion in  the  search  for  a  cure  for  lupus. 
The  conference  report  will  establish 
a  lupus  erythematosus  coordinating 
committee  to  plan,  develop,  coordinate 
and  Implement  comprehensive  Federal 
initiatives  In  research  on  lupus  erythe- 
matosus. This  committee  will  meet  at 
least  four  times  a  year  and  will  submit 
a  report  on  their  activity  no  later  than 
18  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  conference  report.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  coordinating  committee 
will  provide  tremendous  leadership  in 
the  fight  against  lupus. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  conference  report 
which  provides  vital  funding  for  re- 
search on  lupus  and  other  serious 
health  problems  confronting  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby],  who  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee has  played  a  most  construc- 
tive role  in  bridging  the  differences 
that  we  have  had  In  the  subcommittee, 
Ln  the  full  committee,  In  the  House 
and  in  the  conference. 


I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  very  important  role  he  played 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  and 
want  to  praise  its  sponsors  for  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  compromise  reauthoriz 
ing  our  important  biomedical  research 
programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  conferees 
reached  agreement  on  a  substantia^ 
portion  of  a  bipartLsan  bill  approved 
by  the  House  Energy  and  Commercf 
Committee.  This  bipartisan  consensus 
evolved  after  several  months  of  negot! 
ations  by  members  of  the  Health  and 
the  Environment  Subcommittee  both 
last  Congress  and  this  Congress 

The  NIH  deserves  this  vote  of  confi- 
dence for  their  excellent  track  record 
in  biomedical  research  The  work  of 
the  NIH  is  a  source  of  tremendous  na- 
tional pride.  The  scientific  research 
and  advances  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease  generated  at  NIH 
are  unrivaled  throughout  the  world. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary encouragement  to  the  scientific 
and  medical  professionals  at  NIH  who 
are  working  hard  to  prevent  and  con- 
quer serious  disease. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  we  are  discussing  the  conference 
report  on  health  research  extension  bill 
H.R.  2409.  Frankly,  I  believe  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent bill  in  many  respects. 

Health  research  is  an  item  which  to  m> 
mind  IS  clearly  underfunded  Total  health 
care  cosU  in  the  Irited  States  are  estimat 
ed  at  $45.6  billion.  Federal  investment  in 
medical  research  is  only  1.2  percent  of  this 
Hirure. 

The  an.iuai  .■xf>enditure  on  health  care  in 
the  I  niled  .-^tates  is  $2,000  per  pen-on 

The  annual  investmeni  in  medira!  re- 
search is  only  J2.5  per  person 

In  19H0  the  Nation  spent  over  t37.3  bil- 
lion on  medical  and  social  cost  of  cancer 
treatment,  while  the  Federal  Government 
-pen!  onl>  a  fraction  of  a  percent  of  thi-- 
amount  on  cancer  research 

Statistics  show  that  the  rate  of  return  un 
every  $1  invested  in  medical  research  i- 
$13.' 

I  believe  in  spending  mone>    up  front  f'-r 
research.  It  i"  a   practical  and   prudent   m 
vestment  of  laxpaver  dollars,  and  one  that 
clearlv  beneHts  the  people  of  America. 

However.  I  must  seriously  question  if 
Americans  in  all  sections  of  our  country 
benefit  from  thi«  investment  to  the  same 
deirree  F'ankiv  1  think  not.  In  fact  1 
know  they  don't. 

The  mid-South  area  is  one  of  the  last  re- 
maining major  ..eographic  and  population 
hase*  wiihm  thf  Nation  whose  people  do 
nil!  h»vt-  reacl>  access  to  a  compi-ehensive 
canctT  research  and  treatment  center. 

All  other  ingredients  for  the  complete 
spectrum  of  medical  services  already  exist 
in  the  Memphis  Medical  tenter.  A  chil- 
dren's comprehensive  cancer  center,  St. 
Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital,  is  fully 


operational  m  Memphis  and  will  help  bring 
in  oi;t,«Uinding  biomedical  scientists  and 
clinical  investigators  to  the  Men. phis  medi- 
cal center  The  1  niversitv  of  Tennessee 
Center  for  the  Health  Sciences  is  in  a  pha)ie 
of  rapid  growth  and  special  emphasis  is 
being  given  to  the  basic  medical  sciences 

We  have  the  will,  the  people,  the  human 
resources,  what  we  lack  are  the  buildings 
and  the  funds 

Hhat  1  sincerelv  hope  is  thar  when  funds 
are  applied  for  under  thi*'  act.  given  that  n 
does  become  law  that  it  is  clear  to  those 
individuals  approving  granls  that  it  is  the 
intentHin  of  this  b<>d»  to  have  all  Ameri- 
cans share,  to  the  extent  possible,  fairjv  m 
the  fruits  those  funds  wil]  provide  that 
those  .sections  of  the  country  which  cur- 
rentlv  lack  adult  treatment  and  research 
centers  be  provided  special  consideration; 
that  a  sincere  effort  will  be  made  to  see  to 
it  that  all  Americans  are  given  a  chance  to 
defeat  this  dread  disea.se 

In  order  to  bring  a  Memphis  comprehen- 
sive cancer  center  into  being,  we  need 
monev  for  brick,  mortar  and  equipment 
There  is  a  legitimate  need  for  more  cancer 
research  and  treatment  facilities  if  we 
hope  to  come  anvwhere  near  the  goal  of 
the  -National  (  ancer  Institute  u<  reduce 
cancer  mortalities  bv  ,'>i'  percent  bv  the 
vear  2000, 

There  are  legitimate  and  compelling  rea- 
sons to  locate  such  a  center  in  Memphis  to 
service  the  mid-South  region  and  hopefully, 
when  thev  are  requested  there  will  be  funds 
available  to  insure  that  the  mid-S<.iulh 
region  can  share  full)  in  the  fight  to  con- 
quer this  dread  disease 

Mr  O'BRIKN  Mr  >pe8ker  i  rise  in  sup- 
p(in  of  the  bill  H.R,  240^-,  the  Health  Re- 
search Kxtension  Act  of  l^sf  which  con 
Uins  authorization  for  our  Nation  s  firs; 
line  of  defense  against  disease  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health 

I  wish  to  commend  the  conferees  of  botb 
Houses  on  reaching  the  agreement  on  the 
multifaceted  issues  embodied  in  the  reau- 
thorization for  3  years  of  the  several  Insti- 
tutes 1  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
conferees  and  all  the  members  of  the 
House  Energy  and  (  (tmmerce  ("ommitlee 
and  the  'Senate  F.ducatum  and  l^bor  (  om 
mittee  f(,ir  bringing  into  existence  the  ne» 
National  (enter  for  Nursing  Research 

X  national  focus  for  research  inti-  nurs- 
.ng  has  been  a  particular  concern  of  mine 
for  several  vear-  In  the  biil.  H  R  240V  the 
new  (  enter  will  be  comprised  of  the  nurs- 
ing research  and  research  training  activi- 
ties supported  bv  the  current  Division  of 
Nursing  in  the  Health  Resources  and  'M>r^'- 
ices  .Administration. 

1  share  the  conferee's  view  that  the  new 
Center  will  lead  to  significant  long-term 
savings  in  health  care  cost*  through  im- 
proved patient  care,  patient  education  and 
health  promotion  that  will  follow  from  a 
concentration  of  research  into  nursing  and 
nurse-related  functions  within  the  total 
health  care  delivery  system. 

The  creation  of  the  Center  is  a  long  over- 
due reco^ilion  of  the  nursing  profession 
as  a  significant  and  intetrH:  part  of  the  Na- 
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tion's    h.-rti; 

h    care   delivery   system.    1   am 

Hughes 

Mlneu 

Slkorskl 

convinifii   :i 
iUcIf  n\nn- 

1H'    'ht'    ru'w    Vv 

nitT  will  pay  for 

Hunter 
Hutto 

Mitchell 
Moakley 

Slljander 
SIstsky 

Hin'-.   •, wr   n-  ■ 

ri.  ru  w  ortcaniza- 

Hyde 

Mollnart 

Skeen 

tion  r.>n..-!r 

ra f»    '.    -f forts  mio  improving 

Ireland 

Mollohan 

Skelton 

palitTi:     .   If. 
profession. 

(1/1.;     i.ipi<rad: 

InK    the    nursing 

Jacobs 
Jeffords 

Monson 
Montgomery 

Slattery 
Slaughter 

Jenkins 

Moody 

Smith  (FL) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

Johnson 

Moore 

Smith  (lA) 

back  the  balance  of  our 

time. 

Jones  (NO 

Moorhead 

Smith  (NE) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 

Jones (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 

Morrison  (CT) 
Morrison  (WA) 

Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

out  objection,  the  previous  question  is 

Kanjorskl 

Mrazek 

(OR) 

ordered  on 

the  conference  report. 

Kaptur 

Murphy 

Smith.  Rotiert 

There  was  no  objection. 

Kaslch 

Murtha 

(NH) 

The   SPEAKER   pro 

tempore.   The 

Kastenmeler 
Kennelly 

Myers 
Natcher 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

question  is 

on  the  conference  report. 

Klldee 

Neal 

Snowe 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Kindness 

Nichols 

Snyder 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

Kleczka 
Kolbe 

NIelson 
Nowak 

Solart 
Solomon 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Kolter 

O'Brien 

*j^^  I  ^^1  as^#s  s 

Spence 

Mr.     WAXMAN.     Mr 

Speaker.     I 

Kostmayer 

Oakar 

Spratt 

object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonim  is  not  present  and  make  the 

Kramer 
LaFalce 
lAgomarslno 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 

point  of  order  that  a  ( 

quorum  is  not 

Lantoa 

Ortiz 

Stark 

present. 

LatU 

Owens 

Stenholn 

The   SPEAKER    pro 

tempore.   Evl- 

Leach  (lA) 
Leath  (TX) 

Oxiey 
Packard 

Stokes 
Strang 

dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Lehman  (CA) 

Panetu 

Stratton 

The   Sergeant   at   Arms  will   notify 

Lehman  (FL) 

Panis 

Studds 

absent  Members. 

Leiand 

Pashayan 

Sundqulst 

The   vot€ 

!   was   taken 

by   electronic 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Pease 

Penny 

Sweeney 
Swift 

device,  and  there  were— 

yeas  395.  nays 

LevIne(CA) 

Pepper 

Swlndall 

10,  not  voting  29.  as  follows: 

Lewis  (CA) 

Perkins 

Synar 

Lewis  (FL) 

Petri 

Tallon 

[Roll  No.  3681 

Llghtfoot 

Pickle 

Tauzln 

YEAS-395 

LIplnskI 
Uoyd 

Porter 
Price 

Taylor 
Thomas  (GA) 

Ackermin 

Clay 

Fields 

Loefner 

Pursell 

Torres 

Alexander 

Clln«er 

Fish 

Long 

Quillen 

Torrlcelll 

Anderson 

Coats 

PIlppo 

Lott 

Rahall 

Towns 

Andrews 

Cobey 

Florto 

Lowery(CA) 

Rangel 

Traflcant 

Annunzio 

Coble 

FoglletU 

Lowry  (WA) 

Regula 

Traxler 

Anthony 

Coelho 

Foley 

Lujan 

Held 

Udall 

Applegste 

Coleman  <TX) 

Ford  (MI) 

Luken 

Richardson 

Valentine 

Armey 

Combest 

Ford  (TN) 

Lundlne 

Ridge 

Vander  Jagt 

Aspln 

Conte 

Fowler 

Lungren 

RInaldo 

Vento 

AUUu 

Cooper 

Frank 

Mack 

RItter 

Vlsclosky 

AuCoLn 

Coughlln 

Frank!  In 

MacKay 

RoberU 

Volkmer 

B&muxl 

Courter 

Frenzel 

Madlgan 

Robinson 

Vucanovlch 

Bames 

Coyne 

Frost 

Manton 

Roe 

Walker 

Butlett 

Craig 

Fuqua 

Markey 

Roemer 

Watklns 

Barton 

Crockett 

Oallo 

Marlenee 

Rogers 

Waxman 

Bate  man 

Daniel 

Garcia 

Martin  (IL) 

Rose 

Weiss 

Bates 

Darden 

Oaydos 

Martin  (NY) 

Rostenkowski 

Wheal 

Bedell 

DaM:hle 

Oejdenson 

Martinez 

Roukema 

Whltehursl 

Bellenson 

Daub 

Oekas 

Matsul 

Rowland  (CT) 

Whitley 

Bennett 

Davis 

Gephardt 

MavToules 

Rowland  (GA) 

Whlttaker 

Bentley 

DeLay 

Gibbons 

Mszzoll 

Roybal 

Whltlen 

Bereuler 

Dellums 

Oilman 

McCain 

Rudd 

Williams 

Berman 

Derrick 

Ollckman 

McCandless 

Russo 

Wlrth 

BevlU 

DeWlne 

Gonzalez 

McCloskey 

Sabo 

Wise 

Blaggl 

Dickinson 

Ooodling 

McCollum 

Savage 

WoU 

BlllraJils 

Dicks 

Gordon 

McCurdy 

Saxton 

Wolpe 

BlUey 

DlnceU 

Oradlson 

McDade 

Schaefer 

Wortley 

Boehlert 

DloOuardl 

Gray  (ID 

McGrath 

Schneider 

Wright 

Boggs 

Dixon 

Gray  (PA) 

McHugh 

Schroeder 

Wyden 

Boland 

Donnelly 

Green 

McKeman 

Schuette 

Wylle 

Boner  (TN) 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Gregg 

McKlnney 

Schuize 

Yates 

Bonlor(MI) 

Doman  (CA) 

Grotberg 

Meyers 

Schiuner 

Yatron 

Bonker 

Dowdy 

Guarlnl 

Mica 

Sensenbrenner 

Young  (AK) 

Bosco 

Downey 

Gunderson 

Michel 

Sharp 
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Mr.  TAUKE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Ms.  KAPTUR  and  Mr.  DENNY 
SMITH  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    am 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CORRECTING  ENROLLMENT  OF 
H.R.  2409.  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lake  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  correcting 
the  enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2409) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  authori- 
ties under  that  act  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  Nation- 
al Research  Institutes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hoxue  of  Rev- 
reaentativea  concurring).  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2409)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  authorities  under  that  Act  relating 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  smd  Na- 
tional Research  Institutes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  make  the  following 
corrections: 

(1)  In  the  proposed  section  406(a)<3><B), 
strike  out  "disease"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "diseases". 

(2)  In  the  proposed  section  408(a)(2)(B). 
strike  out  $90,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
$98,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
»98,000.000". 

(3)  In  the  proposed  section  436(b)(2), 
Insert  a  comma  after  "rehabilitation". 

(4)  Redesignate  the  proposed  section  enti- 
tled "STUDIES  RESPECrilfG  BIOICEDICAL  AITD  BE- 
HAVIORAL RXSCARCH  ratSOHIfEL"  u  sectlOH 
489. 

(5)  In  the  proposed  section  495(c),  Insert 
"or"  after  "date  of  enactment". 

(6)  In  the  proposed  section  497.  strike  out 
"or  national"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'or  a 
national'". 

(7)  In  the  proposed  section  442(f),  strike 
out  "Advl-  sory"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Advisory". 

(8)  In  the  proposed  section  487(c)(4MA). 
A  =  ^<t— s/t)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 


<t-S)x 


The    Senate    concurrent 
was  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  hacJ  I 
been  here,  I  would  have  voted  tn  favor 
of  this  measure. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  McCi\NDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  367,  my  card  did  not  show  my 
vote.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show 
my  vote  would  have  been  "yea." 


appointment  oi-  conferees 
on  h.r.  2419,  intelligence 
authoriz;ation  act  for 
fiscal  year  1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2419)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity Staff,  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  and  Dlsa- 
bllty  System,  and  for  other  purposes. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Hamilton.  Stokes,  McCurdy,  Beilen- 
soN.  Kastenmeies.  Daniel,  Roe. 
Brown  of  California.  McHugh.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  Stump,  Ireland.  Hyde. 
Cheney,  Livingston,  and  McEwen. 

And,  for  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary under  clause  Km)  of  House  rule  X, 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  yes- 
terday at  the  White  House  during  roll- 
call  365  when  the  House  adopted  H.R. 
2095,  the  Daylight  Saving  Extension 
Act.  I  wish  it  to  be  known  that  had  I 
been  here,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  this  measure. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.    MILLER    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably  absent  ear- 
lier today  during  rollcall  367. 

Had  I  been  present,  1  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  yes- 
terday at  the  White  House  during  roll- 
call No.  365  when  the  House  adopted 
H.R.  2095,  the  Daylight  Saving  Exten- 
sion Act. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the  la.si 
rollcall,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
Had  I  been  here  on  rollcall  368.  I 
would  have  voted    aye.  ' 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF   1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursu 
am  to  Hou.se  Resolution  296  and  rule 
XXIll.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R   3500. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
for  Texas  [Mr  de  la  Garza]  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Torres]  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  Or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3500),  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1986,  with  Mr. 
Torres  (Chairman  pro  tempore),  in 
the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  Is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  hours  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs,  Martin] 
win  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray] 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  con,sume. 

Mr  Chairman,  you  have  before  you 
today  the  cooperative  efforts  of  10 
House  committees  to  produce  savings 
of  over  $61  billion  over  a  3-year  period 
In  the  Orr.nibus  B.Jdget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985 

This  was  not  an  easy  task  Many  of 
the  committees  made  reforms  which 
were  very  difficult  for  them  m  order 
to  meet  the  common  goal  of  deficit  re- 
duction. This  package  may  include 
some  elements  which  all  of  us  would 
prefer  to  see  done  a  little  differently. 
But  our  House  committees  generally 
acted  in  good  faith  to  meet  their  rec- 
onciliation directives.  Some  commit- 
tees went  back  more  thaji  once  to 
come  up  with  sufficient  savings.  And 
the  end  result  represents  the  collective 
wisdom  of  our  House  committees  on 
how  to  best  meet  their  reconciliation 
target. 


SE 

As  you  know,  two  coramuiees  have 
moved  their  reconciliation  legislation 
separately  from  thb;  omnibus  package. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  has  made 
3  year  savings  of  $7  913  billion  m  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  which 
pas.sed  the  House  by  282  to  141  on  Oc- 
tober 8.  Chairman  de  la  Garza  has  m- 
dical.ed  to  me  that  he  wiii  .seeic  ari  im 
mediate  conference  on  this  bill  ana 
will  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
the  legLslation  meets  the  needed  re- 
ductions after  conference  with  the 
Senai*.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  also  reported  separate  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  3128.  containing  Medicare 
provLsions  as  well  as  IRS  and  C'ostoms 
provLsioFiS.  The  Energy  and  Commerce 
health  provisions  are  also  moving  sep- 
arately in  H.R.  3128 

This  IS  not  an  unusual  procedure  In 
the  past,  the  reconciliation  directive 
has  been  met  both  by  inclusion  of  sav- 
ings m  an  omnibus  reconciliation  pack- 
age and  by  the  enactment  of  separate 
reconciliation  legislation 

If  you  add  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee savings  and  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee legislation  to  the  omnibus  pro- 
posal before  you  today,  the  3-year 
total  will  be  $77,119  billion  which  ex- 
ceeds the  3-year  reconciliation  direc- 
tive of  $75,535  billion  by  almost  $2  bil- 
lion. 
I  urge  vou  to  support  this  package 
Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  1  rr.ay 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  begin  debate 
today  on  the  reconciliation  package. 
There  is  no  question  that  many  of  the 
committees  have  put  tn  difficult 
amount.s  of  time  and  work  to  achieve 
what  they  felt  were  budget  savings. 

Regrettably,  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment on  how  accurate  the  savings 
claimed  are  in  reality.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  other  groups  that  judges  how  we 
are  truly  sticking  lo  reconciliation 
guidelines  indicates  that  this  bill  Is 
over  $15  billion  shy  of  what  the  origi- 
nal House  goal  was  and  the  goal  from 
the  conference  committee. 

Too  often  in  this  reconciliation  bill, 
we  are  seeing  committees  putting  on 
whole  sets  of  new  legislative  priorities 
that  could  no  more  pass  their  commit- 
tee or  pass  the  Rules  Committee  than 
you  or  I  could  walk  the  Potomac. 
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This  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  When  we  reach  the 
amendment  stage  we  will  be  hearing 
from  the  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  Del  Latta,  with 
aji  amendment  that  was  made  m  order 
by  the  Rules  Comjnutee.  that  will 
strip  at  least  some  of  these  extraneous 
spending  initiatives  from  the  reconcili- 
ation document 

One  does  not  fault  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  but  one  must 
fault  this  Congress  again  for  Its  ability 
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to  make  speeches  concerning  cutting  there  is  virtually  no  cost  sharing— in  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 

the  deficit  and  its  absolute  inability  to  contrast  to  private  sector  health  plans,  like  to  move  right  into  title  X  of  the 

make  those  difficult  judgments  neces-        Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  their  bill  relating  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 

sary  to  truly  cut  spending  and  to  truly  patients  have  private  insurance  cover-  erans'  Affairs. 

lower  the  deficit.  age.  military  medical  facilities  do  not  If   there   are    no   objections,    I    will 

Without  the  Latta  amendment,  this  seek  reimbursement  from  the  Insurer  cover  title  X,  and  after  that.  Mr.  Ham 

is   not  an   efficient  deficit   reduction  for  the  cost  of  care  provided  to  such  merschmidt  will  comment  on  the  title 

package:   indeed,   it  does  not  achieve  covered    individuals.    This    legislation  x  provisions  and  Mr.  Hillis  will  cover 

the  goals  that  each  Member  of  this  would  remedy  that  situation  by  au-  title  I  for  the  House  Armed  Services 

House  should  want  to  achieve  in  a  def-  thorizing  the  United  States,  through  Committee. 

Icit  reduction  package.  It  adds  housing  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  collect  The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
bills,  it  adds  changes  in  State  reve-  from  a  third-party  payer  the  reasona-  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
nues.  it,  in  category  after  category,  ig-  ble  cost  of  medical  care  provided  to  do-  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
nores  the  voice  of  the  American  pendents  of  active  duty  personnel,  re-  There  was  no  objection, 
people  to  cut  back,  to  conserve.  Rather  tirees,  their  dependents,  and  survivors.  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
it  indulges  in  an  orgy  of  spending  by  Third-party  payer  Includes  both  insur-  man.  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
using  the  reconciliation  bill,  the  very  ^nce  underwriters  and  private  employ-  House  and  Senate  on  the  first  concur- 
bill  that  was  to  hold  down  spending.  ers  who  offer  self-insured  or  partially  rent  resolution  on  the  budget  Instruct- 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  regretta-  self-insured/ partially  underwritten  ed  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
bly  this  Is  not  the  reconciliation  pack-  health  insurance  plans.  f^irs  to  report  changes  in  laws  within 
age  that  all  of  us  wish.  We  would  hope  The  Government  could  collect  only  their  Jurisdiction  sufficient  to  reduce 
that  this  House  would  carefully  listen  'o'"  benefits  covered  by  the  insurance  budget  authority  and  outlays  by  $300 
to  the  amendments  to  at  least  make  plan-subject  to  the  terms  and  condi-  minjon  in  fiscal  year  1986  $400  million 
the  bill  more  marginally  acceptable  to  ^ions  of  that  plan.  Thus,  if  the  insur-  ^  i^^^  y^^r  1987  and  $450  million  in 
more  of  our  Members.  "»ce   plan   did   not   cover   psychiatric  ^^^^^  y^^r  1988.  Our  committee  target 

Mr.    GRAY    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.  care  or  covered  only  outpatient  care,  is  $1.15  billion  for  the  3-year  period. 

Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Jhen  the  Government  would  not  have  ^he  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  distin-  J"e  authority  to  collect  the  expenses  ^as  met  its  targets.  According  to  the 

guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  (or  an  inpatient  psychiatric  admission,  congressional    Budget   Office    [CBO], 

on  Veterans-   Affairs,   the  gentleman  I"  addition,  to  the  extent  that  insur-  should  title  X  be  enacted,  we  would 

from   Mississippi    [Mr.    Montgomery]  ^^e  contracts  have  provisions  that  re-  ^^ceed  the  mandated  targets  by  $142 

and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  ^"i'"^- ,    ^^^      example,      preadmission  ^^i^^q^  i^  budget  authority  and  $127 

be  permitted  to  yield  time.  !"t!>';l"^^'^r.l^°^t    °?'''^°!^J'f°^^  million  in  outlays.  Our  own  committee 

The   CHAIRMAN    pro   tempore.    Is  «"'^«f?^y-   ^^^  Department  of  Defense  estimate-which     includes    cost     esti- 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  *  "in.^?  nnS^r  t^h.^^  onn"?rij;tc"  '"ates  from  VA-is  about  $60  million 

gentleman  from  Pennsylvania?  '°^w  ^  LT  .?   those  contracts.  Mgher. 

There  was  no  objection.  ci2  imp\a  on  depTden^'I^d  ret^r^^s  ^"^  committee  has  met  the  savings 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair-  ^hI,  n=-  ^n?f»rv  Hr.^oft.ic.^^o^^  targets  by  adjusting  the  cost-of-living 

man.  I  will  first  take  up  the  Armed  !^J°,r^,i^"l*'^H  °  iili    IrfiLfn^  increase  for  certain  veterans,  reform 

Services  committee  report  on  reconcil-  ^y  ^7^0    ^^^^    SLTti7ed    offS  '"«    ''''    ^"^''"'^^    requirements    for 

l^mav-rn^um'e''' "'''^' '"'^^ '^' "^  »  ««    P-   ^k"    aid    retired    eSte"!  ,^^1^  ^^Th.^h  "^^'""'1'"^   ^'  '"; 

Th^rHA^MAN  nrn  tP,r,nnr.   Th.  nothing.     Retirees     and     dependents  ^orizing    third-party    reimbursement 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The  „_,,,^  „„»  w*.  hokio  f^-  «,,„  a1a,^^hm^  for  care  and  treatment  in  VA  facillt  es. 

Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  rnrfl„l^^nt^nH„HL  in^h.  n^»n  P^  A  of  title  X  would  provide  a 

Mississippi  [Mr.  MONTOOMEHYI.  ^ceTes'S^a tes  of  savl^gs-for^oth  cost-of-living   adjustment    [COLA]    of 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair-  budgS  Tuihorlty  Ud    outlays^^^^  3.7  percent  for  veterans  receiving  com- 

man.  the  House  Armed  Services  Com-  the  next  3  fisSl  vea«  are^  foH^s  Pensatlon   for   service-related   dlsabll- 

mittee  has  complied  with  its  reconcili-                    "*      *^**  '^*"  ^^^  ^  loiiows.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  eligible  survivors  and  de- 

ation  instructions  by  reporting  leglsla-  pj^^     j^.                                       nunoru  pg^dents  receiving  dependency  and  In- 

tlon  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  De-       igge '. $125  demnity  [DIC]  benefits  from  the  Vet 

fense  to  bill  private  Insurers  for  the       1987 !!!!!!!!!!ii!!Z!I!!!I!!H!!!!!iI!       268  erans'    Administration.    The    Increase 

reasonable  cost  of  medical  and  dental        1988 284  would  become  effective  December   1, 

care  provided  in  military  medical  fa-  Collection  from  third-party  payers  1985.  The  baseline  contained  in  the 
cUltles  to  nonactive-duty  benefici-  has  been  endorsed  In  three  recent  conference  agreement  would  have  pro- 
aries— that  is.  dependents  and  retir-  studies  of  Federal  hospital  programs,  vlded  an  increase  of  4.1  percent, 
ees— who  are  eligible  for  such  care  and  In  its  task  force  report  on  Federal  hos-  Part  B  of  this  title  would  reform  and 
who  are  also  covered  by  health  insur-  pital  management,  the  President's  Prl-  Improve  eligibility  for  veterans'  health 
ance  plans.  Many  individuals  eligible  vate  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control,  care  in  VA  facilities.  Under  current 
for  care  on  a  space-available  basis  in  commonly  known  as  the  Grace  Com-  law  health  care  for  all  veterans  is  dls- 
mllitary  medical  facilities  are  also  cov-  mission,  called  for  collecting  from  cretionary.  If  a  bed  Is  not  available  on 
ered  by  private  health  Insurance  poll-  third-party  payers  the  cost  of  care  pro-  a  given  day.  any  veteran  may  be 
cies.  For  example,  retirees  generally  vlded  in  Government  medical  faclll-  denied  needed  care.  Service-connected 
seek  second-career  employment  which  ties,  asserting  that  private  insurers  veterans  are  not  usually  turned  away 
often  Includes  an  attractive  package  of  were  receiving  a  windfall.  Such  collec-  since  these  veterans  are  given  priority 
benefits,  such  as  retirement  plans,  tion  efforts  have  subsequently  been  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
profit-sharing  plans,  and  lif  j  and  endorsed  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Part  B  Identifies  categories  of  veter- 
health  Insurance  programs.  Many  mill-  Office  in  its  March  1984  report,  entl-  ans  to  whom  VA  would  be  required  to 
tary  retirees  prefer  to  seek  medical  tied  "Options  for  Change  in  Military  provide  Inpatient  and  outpatient 
care  for  themselves  and  their  families  Medical  Care."  and  by  the  General  Ac-  health  care  when  determined  by  the 
from  private  physicians  and  hospitals  counting  Office  in  its  February  1985  Administrator  to  be  medically  neces- 
under  their  new  employer-sponsored  report,  entitled  "Legislation  to  Au-  sary.  Included  are:  Service-connected 
health  insurance.  Others,  however,  thorlze  VA  Recoveries  From  Private  veterans,  former  POWs.  veterans  ex- 
continue  to  seek  care  from  military  Health  Insurance  Would  Result  in  posed  to  certain  herbicides  and  ionlz- 
medical    facilities,    particularly    since  Substantial  Savings."  Ing  radiation.  World  War  I  veterans. 
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veterans  drawing  pension  from  the 
VA,  and  any  veteran  with  one  depend- 
ent whose  income  does  not  exceed 
$25,000— or  $19,000  for  a  single  veter- 
an. 

Any  non-service-connected  veteran 
with  income  above  these  limits  may  re- 
ceive care  provided:  First,  space  and 
resources  are  available,  and  second, 
the  veteran  agrees  to  pay  the  initial 
deductible  he  or  she  would  be  required 
to  pay  under  Medicare— estimated  to 
be  $492  for  Inpatient  care  In  fiscal 
year  1986.  Unlike  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, the  veteran  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  $492  for  inpa- 
tient and  outpatient  care  during  a  12- 
month  period. 

In  making  a  determination  whether 
the  veteran  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  deductible,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration would  be  required  to  use  the 
same  criteria  and  procedure  that  is 
now  used  in  determining  annual 
income  and  net  worth  for  pension  pur- 
poses. 

Part  B  would  repeal  the  current  pro- 
vision of  law  that  allows  a  veteran 
over  the  age  of  65  to  receive  care  in 
VA  facilities  regardless  of  his  or  her 
inability  to  defray  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary health  care. 

All  of  the  provisions  that  would 
affect  eligibility  for  health  care  would 
expire  on  September  30.  1988. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  recover  from  health  In- 
surers the  reasonable  costs  of  care  fur- 
nished in  VA  facilities  to  insured  vet- 
erans who  have  non-service-connected 
disabilities.  Most  of  the  savings  in  title 
X  would  be  realized  through  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  Most  health  Insur- 
ance plans  and  contracts  contain  ex- 
clusionary clauses  which  bar  reim- 
bursement to  the  United  States  for 
care  provided  In  Federtil  health-care 
facilities.  The  bill  would  effectively 
nullify  any  contract  provision  agreed 
to  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
measure  which  seeks  to  bar  recovery 
In  connection  with  care  furnished  In 
VA  facilities.  This  makes  the  VA  simi- 
lar to  private  hospitals  for  Insurance 
purposes. 

The  bill  would  authorize  VA  to  re- 
quire non-Federal  health  care  provid- 
ers that  furnish  hospital  care  and  serv- 
ices to  veterans  to  accept  the  same 
payment  from  VA  for  such  services 
that  Is  now  accepted  for  Medicare  pur- 
poses. 

Part  C  of  this  title  would  establish 
an  advisory  committee  on  American 
Indian  veterans.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
be  required  to  conduct  an  epidemiolog- 
ical study  of  long-term  adverse  health 
effects,  if  any.  in  females  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
who  were  exposed  to  Jierbicides  con- 
taining dioxln  during  such  service. 

The  reform  proposal  contained  In 
this  bill  is  fair  to  veterans.  It  is  easy  to 


administer.  It  sets  out  our  commit- 
ment to  take  care  of  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  and  the  non-ser\ice- 
connected  veteran  most  in  need.  The 
committee  proposal  does  not  bar  any 
veteran  from  the  health  care  system 
and.  if  Implemented,  will  force  the 
agency  to  better  plan  to  meet  the 
future  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Our  committee  has  met  its  targets 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair 
man.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hiulis],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  he  be  permitted  to  yield 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  $600  million  In  savings  assigned  by 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  report- 
ed legislation  to  bill  third-party  payers 
for  the  reasonable  cost  of  medical  and 
dental  care  provided  in  military  medi- 
cal facilities.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery],  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel  and  Compensation, 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, has  already  explained  the  thrust 
of  the  legislation.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light several  points. 

Representatives  of  private  Insurance 
companies  have  expressed  concern 
that  this  legislation  could  impede 
their  current  cost-containment  efforts. 
That  is  not  the  intent. 

Clearly,  the  private  sector  has  made 
great  strides  in  recent  years  in  the 
area  of  medical  caie  cost  contalrunent 
and  been  In  the  forefront  of  Innova- 
tive ways  to  moderate  the  rapidly  esca- 
lating cost  of  medical  care.  As  a  part 
of  that  cost-containment  effort,  third- 
party  payers  routinely  audit  provider 
records  for  approprlat»»ness  of  care, 
length  of  stay,  and  similar  utilization 
Indicators. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
endorses  such  cost-containment  Initia- 
tives. 

This  legislation  would,  therefore. 
afford  third-party  payers  a  similar  op- 
portunity to  inspect  and  review  mili- 
tary medical  treatment  facility  records 
for  those  cases  for  which  collection  is 
sought. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  prescribe  regulations 
for  computing  the  reasonable  cost  of 
medical  and  dental  care  for  which  col- 
lection could  be  made  Although  these 
regulations  could  utilize  the  per-diem 
charges  currently  used  for  collection 
under    the    Medical    Care    Recovery 


Act— $441  per  inpatient  day  and  $58 
per  outpatient  visit  for  fiscal  year 
1986— other  methods  of  determining 
reasonable  costs  would  be  equally  ap- 
propriate. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
thf-  method  of  reimbursement  should 
complement  the  cost-containment  ob- 
jectives of  the  ihird-part>  payer 
within  that  geographic  area 

Thus,  reimbursement  might  be 
based  on  the  average  rate— usual  and 
customary  fee  for  service,  fee  sched- 
ule, or  other  fee  mechanism— that  the 
third-party  payer  can  demonstrate  it 
would  pay  under  valid  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  other  facilities  or 
providers  within  the  same  geographic 
area  for  similar  senice  or  services 

The  use  of  prospective  payment  or 
diagnostic  related  groups  CDRGs]  is 
becoming  vndespread  as  a  method  of 
reimbursement  within  the  civilian 
medical  community. 

In  view  of  the  work  already  under- 
way within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  the  potential  utilization  of 
DRGs  as  an  internal  budgetary  tool, 
the  Department  of  Defense  should 
carefully  consider  DRG  .?  as  a  means 
of  reimbursement  for  third-party 
payers  under  this  title. 

To  facilitate  claims  processing.  De- 
partment of  Defense  medical  facilities 
may  wish  to  negotiate  reasonable  cost 
through  contractual  arrangements 
with  third-party  payers  within  their 
geographic  areas. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT].  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  permitted  to  yield 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  title  X  of  H.R.  3500.  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. 
Title  X  pertains  to  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  is  the  result  of  a  bipartisan  effort 
of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  The 
Joint  budget  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
achieve  $300  million  in  savings.  With 
title  X,  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  I,  the  ranking 
member,  believe  that  we  have  devel- 
oped a  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  savings  which  is  responsible 
and  which  would  enable  the  Nation  to 
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keep  its  commitment  to  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  veterans  who  were  dis- 
abled In  the  line  of  duty  or  who  are 
truly  in  need,  regardless  of  age. 

Also,  title  X  would  provide  a  3.7-per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  for  disabil- 
ity compensation  and  for  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation.  It  has 
been  customary,  and  It  is  a  matter  of 
fairness,  to  treat  COLA's  for  veterans' 
programs  on  the  same  basis  as  COLA's 
for  other  Federal  programs. 

America's  veterans,  who  have  al- 
ready sacrificed  for  their  country  by 
military  service,  have  always  stood 
ready  to  sacrifice  again  if  called  upon. 
Veterans  rightly  ask  only  that  the  sac- 
rifices be  shared  equitably  and  that 
particular  groups  not  be  exempt. 

Many  disabled  veterans  live  on  fixed 
compensation  Incomes  and  face  the 
same  hardships  as  all  other  such  per- 
sons, if  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
declines.  Yet  veterans  are  willing  to  do 
their  part  in  helping  to  win  the  crucial 
battle  against  the  deficit. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is 
proposing  a  historic  reform  of  veter- 
ans' health  care  eligibility.  My  good 
friend,  Mr.  Montgomery,  has  already 
provided  many  of  the  details  of  the 
proposal.  The  eligibility  reform  con- 
sists of  a  stronger  commitment  to  pro- 
vide hospital  and  outpatient  care  to  a 
universe  of  veterans  defined  by  specif- 
ic income  and  asset  criteria  or  by  serv- 
ice-related categories. 

Many  veterans  are  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  VA  today  has  no  firm  obliga- 
tion under  the  law  to  give  medical  care 
to  any  veteran,  whether  service-con- 
nected or  not.  Through  administrative 
prioritizing  or  resources,  veterans  in 
fact  have  received  medical  care  for 
service-connected  conditions,  but  if  VA 
resources  become  inadequate,  care 
could  actually  be  denied  to  a  service- 
connected  veteran. 

We  have  here  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  veterans  which  has 
never  been  done  before.  We  can  take 
the  step,  which  many  people  thought 
had  already  been  taken,  to  give  serv- 
ice-connected and  needy  veterans  the 
Government's  assurance  that  the  VA 
will  provide  them  hospital  and  outpa- 
tient care. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  savings 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  third- 
party  reimbursement  provision.  It 
would  generally  make  private  health 
insurance  coverage  for  VA  treatment 
the  same  as  for  private  treatment  in 
the  case  of  non-service-connected  vet- 
erans. Instead  of  cutting  budget  dol- 
lars, we  have  found  insurance  dollars 
to  pay  some  of  the  medical  bills. 
Third-party  reimbursement  would 
have  a  mninimal  effect  on  policy  pre- 
miums while  ending  what  amounts  to 
a  subsidy  for  health  care  Insurance 
companies. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  studied  carefully  the  whole  range 
of  options  available  to  it  for  achieving 


$300  million  in  savings.  The  committee 
has  sought  out  the  views  and  sugges- 
tions of  veterans'  groups  and  con- 
cerned citizens,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  better  way  to  save  the 
money,  given  the  necessity  to  do  it. 
The  committee  heard  no  alternatives 
from  any  quarter,  and  nearly  all  veter- 
ans' groups  have  accepted  the  ap- 
proach which  title  X  takes. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear 
about  the  proposed  means  test.  The 
committee  would  not  be  recommend- 
ing it  if  it  were  not  for  the  need  to 
save  money  suid  to  head  off  a  means 
test  which  the  VA  already  has  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  to  impose. 

Therefore,  a  3-year  sunset  provision 
has  been  included  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  VA  would  be  required  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  experi- 
ence with  the  means  test.  After  3 
years,  if  the  means  test  has  not 
worked  out.  the  VA  would  revert  to 
the  current  health  care  eligibility  cri- 
teria. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  X's  provisions 
can  enhance  VA  health  care  for  serv- 
ice-connected and  needy  veterans.  It  is 
an  opportunity  for  achieving  the  sav- 
ings mandated  for  veterans'  programs 
while  continuing  to  meet  the  Nation's 
basic  conunitment  to  its  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]  a  member 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  time. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  commend 
our  chairman  and  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  carefully  crafting  the 
compromise  which  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  fiscal  responsibility  with 
which  we  are  faced. 

However.  I  have  a  variety  of  reasons 
why  I  am  opposed  in  principle  to  the 
means  test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
means  test  for  veterans  a«  proposed  in  H.R. 
3500,  and  aslt  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  everyone  In  this 
Chamber  agrees  that  Government  spending 
must  be  brought  under  control.  Indeed,  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  worl<ed  dllifrently  to  produce 
the  be«t  alternative  l«i  achieve  reduction*  in 
the  VA  budgpt.  and  thev  must  b«  commend- 
ed for  their  efforts 

I  rise  in  oppoxitiun  mil  to  thin  particular 
proposal,  Mr  (  hairman  but  to  u  means 
test  for  veterans  in  principal  I-onx  a(fo  we 
made  a  commitment  in  our  Nation  s  serv- 
icemen and  women  that  the  sarrifires  they 
made  would  not  ifcr  unrewarded  He  prom- 
ised, amonft  other  things  that  their  medical 
needs  would  be  compensated  for,  in  recog- 
nition of  their  service  to  their  rountrv 

I  ask  then,  what  kind  of  messaice  are  we 
sending  to  younit  men  and  women  todav. 
who  are  considering  a  commitment  to  ser>e 
in  our  Armed  Forces?  If  we  are  to  break 
the  faith  with  those  who  have  already 
served  by  proposing  a  means  test,  what  as- 


surance are  we  giving  our  young  people 
that  we,  as  their  elected  represeniHiiM - 
will  not  tamper  with  other  rewar!-  in.; 
benefit*  we  committed  to  Iohr  ago. 

.Moreover,  a»  a  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  I  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  the  health  care  problems 
facing  our  rapidly  afcing  veterans  popula 
tion.  Health  care  custJi  are  risinK  exponen- 
tially, with  no  real  relief  in  sifcht.  I  believe 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  find  ways  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  health  care  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans — not  find  wavs  to  make  it 
less  accessible  and  more  burdensome  A 
means  test  is  a  bad  idea  and  a  bad  prece 
dent.  Let's  show  yesterdavs  veteran*  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them  and  tomor 
row's  veterans  that  their  future  is  secure 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Rowland]  another 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  to  be  ar- 
guing today  for  an  amendment  to 
delete  third  party  reimbursement  and 
the  means  test  without  disturbing  the 
veterans'  compensation  cost-of-living 
adjiistment. 

The  health  care  consequences  of  the 
means  test  and  third  party  reimburse- 
ment are  sweeping.  The  vote  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  14  to 
12  demonstrates  that  the  choices 
being  made  by  the  two  are  serious. 

There  are  at  least  two  questions 
that,  as  of  yet.  have  not  been  ade- 
quately addressed.  First,  would  the  re- 
quirement of  a  non-service-connected 
veteran  to  pay  a  $492  copayment 
create  a  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  re- 
quire it  to  pay  for  all  of  the  veterans' 
health  care  for  a  full  year  Irrespective 
of  VA  space  availability  limitations?  In 
the  case  of  Medicare  beneficiaries, 
who  also  pay  a  $476  copayment.  there 
is  no  question  that  care  is  provided  for 
the  whole  year. 

Second,  the  means  test  creates  an 
entitlement  for  all  non-service-con- 
nected veterans  whose  income  Is  below 
the  threshold.  Given  the  current  re- 
source limitation  leading  to  over 
20.000  non-service-connected  veterans 
being  turned  away  yearly,  where  will 
the  resources  come  from  to  pay  for 
the  care  of  the  veterans  who  are  said 
to  be  entitled? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  means  test  because  it  creates  an 
entitlement  program  for  the  first  time 
for  veterans  using  the  VA  health 
system.  The  veteran  has  always  had 
the  security  of  knowing  that  such  care 
would  be  available.  A  means  test 
changes  the  nile.  While  it  is  being  In- 
troduced as  a  3-year  pilot.  I  feel  that  it 
will  become  a  permanent  feature  and 
open  the  door  to  lower  and  lower 
income  levels,  not  to  mention  the  pos- 


sibility of  applying  it  to  service-related 
disability. 

The  CBO  has  estimated  that  the 
means  test  will  require  $20  million  to 
administer,  which  will  significantly 
erode  the  expected  savings  of  nearly 
$50  million.  In  my  opinion,  the  means 
test  will  sacrifice  medical  care  dollars 
for  paperwork  dollars.  Veterans  who 
served  their  country  in  wartime  have 
already  made  sufficient  sacrifices.  No 
one  was  concerned  about  the  income 
of  our  servicemen  before  they  entered 
the  service,  and  we  should  not  start 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  means 
test  sends  the  wrong  message  to  our 
veterans  across  this  Nation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bilirak- 
isj  a  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  of  the  Committee's 
time  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  a  few 
questions  on  the  sections  in  the  bill 
which  relate  to  the  provision  of  outpa- 
tient medical  services  to  veterans.  I 
think  it  is  vital  that  the  Intentions  of 
the  Committee  regarding  this  matter 
be  made  absolutely  clear,  both  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  and  for  those 
who  will  be  administering  the  changes, 
and  I  know  this  is  your  intention  as 
well. 

Does  the  bill  guarantee  outpatient 
care  to  the  eight  categories  of  veterans 
listed  on  pages  518  and  519  of  the  bill, 
including  those  non-service-connected 
veterans  who.  under  the  income  limi- 
tations established  in  the  bill,  are 
unable  to  defray  the  cost  of  care? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  In  other  words,  the 
VA  will  be  required  to  furnish  such 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Will  the  VA  be 
able  to  refuse  to  provide  outpatient 
care  to  an  eligble  veteran  because  the 
resources   are   not   available   in   that 

area? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Yes.  The 
bill  does  not  guarantee  the  veteran 
that  he  or  she  will  get  care  in  a  specif- 
ic hospital  on  a  particular  given  day. 
The  bill  would  require  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide care  at  the  particular  facility  or 
at  another  facility  within  a  reasonable 
distance. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  So  the  VA  will  be 
expected   to   take   whatever  action  Is 


necessary  to  provide  care  to  eligible 
veterans?  Specifically,  the  VA  will  be 
required  to  transfer  resources  to  areas 
where  the  demand  for  outpatient  care 
by  eligible  veterans  is  unmet,  such  as 
in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  The  VA 
would  be  required  to  manage  its  re- 
sources and  allocate  funds  to  take  care 
of  the  demand  in  areas  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Does  this  guaran- 
tee of  outpatient  care  extend  only  to 
cases  in  which  such  services  are  neces- 
sary in  preparation  for.  or  to  obviate 
the  need  of,  hospital  admission,  or  as  a 
necessary  foUowup  to  the  hosptializa- 
tion?  Or  will  eligible  veterans  be  able 
to  get  treatment  for  any  necessary 
medical  problem? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  ser\'ice-connected  disabled 
veterans  would  be  eligible  to  get  out- 
patient treatment  of  any  kind  for  his 
or  her  service-connected  disability.  For 
most  of  the  non-service-connected 
cases,  the  veteran  would  get  outpa- 
tient treatment  to  obviate  care  or  for 
posthospital  care.  A  veteran  rated  50 
percent  or  more  would  also  be  able  to 
get  outpatient  care  for  any  condition. 
The  gentleman  is  correct.  Certain  cat- 
egories would  get  treatment  for  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
possibly  in  this  last  particular  area,  if 
we  have  the  opportunity  available  to 
us  in  our  report  language  we  might  get 
it  to  be  a  little  more  specific  in  that 
regard  rather  than  keep  things  in  such 
a  hazy  area  that  it  might  result  in 
problems  later  on. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  am  sure 
we  will  be  working  in  the  committee  to 
do  that,  and  with  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  am  sure  we 
can  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like 
to  reclaim  my  time  and  make  a  few 
brief  comments. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt], the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  for  his  work  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  chairman  pertaining  to 
reconciliation. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Hillis,  who  Is  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  for  his  help 
and  support. 

And  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Mr 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will  say  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  working  with  him.  He 
has  been  very  cooperative.  It  has  been. 
in  effect,  an  enjoyable  experience 
working  with  the  gentleman  and  the 
other  committee  members,  including 
Mr.  Latta  and  Mrs.  Martin.  I  also  ap- 


preciate the  cooperation  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Budget  Committee 
staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  lor  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  its  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  for  his  fine  work  on  title 
X  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
ton  Act  of  1985.  One  section  of  this  act 
is  of  particular  significance  to  my  con- 
stituents. Section  10031  of  this  act 
would  establish  an  advisory  Commit- 
tee on  American  Indians  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  section.  This 
advisory  committee  is  desperately 
needed— there  has  been  no  major  sci- 
entific study  of  veterans  which  has  ex- 
amined Indians  as  a  specific  gToup>— 
their  particular  needs  and  readjust- 
ment problems  have  neither  been 
identified  nor  addressed. 

American  Indians  have  made  major 
contributions  to  the  defense  of  our 
country.  They  have  played  prominent 
roles  in  the  military  history  of  the 
United  States  since  Its  inception. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War. 
George  Washington  utilized  their 
scouting  abUitles;  in  the  Civil  War. 
Indian  regiments  fought  in  both  the 
Union  and  Confederate  armies.  Fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  Indians  officially 
became  part  of  the  enlisted  ranks  of 
the  U.S.  Army— previously  they  had 
been  hired  as  auxiliaries  On  August  1. 
1866,  the  Indian  scouts  were  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. As  regular  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army,  the  Indian  scouts  now  received 
the  same  pay  and  allowance  as  their 
fellow  ser%ice  members 

Throughout  this  century  many  Indi- 
ans have  served  valiantly  and  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Army  and  other  Armed 
Services  in  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the 
Korean  conflict  and  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  According  to  the  1980  census, 
44.500  American  Indians  sened  during 
World  War  II.  29,700  during  the 
Korean  war  and  73.681  dunng  the 
Vietnam  era.  These  people  did  not 
serve  without  sacrifice— their  tradi- 
tional ways  of  life  were  distrupted, 
leaving  problems  above  and  beyond 
the  problems  experienced  by  other 
American  veterans. 

The  proposed  advisory  committee 
would  fill  an  important  role  in  Indentl- 
fving  particular  needs  which  Indian 
veterans  have.  They  have  willingly 
sen.ed  this  country  in  its  times  of 
need— we  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
ensure  that  their  needs,  created  by 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  their 
country,  are  also  met. 
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I  am  very  proud  of  the  contributions 
to  our  national  defense  made  by  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Their  tradition  contin- 
ues—there is  currently  a  Marine  pla- 
toon made  up  entirely  of  Navajo  Indi- 
ans, for  example.  There  is  however,  a 
tragic  lack  of  reconRiiition  for  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Indians  in  our  country 
to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  when 
called  upon  to  defend  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  their  long  and 
prominent  history  of  participation  in 
our  Nation's  military,  no  major  recog- 
nition has  been  shown  to  these  veter- 
ans. I  believe  that  Congress  needs  to 
recognize  their  contributions.  I  will, 
therefore,  be  introducing  legislation  in 
the  near  future  to  establish  a  memori- 
al to  symbolize  our  acluiowledgement 
of  the  Involvement  of  these  native 
Americans  in  our  Nation's  military. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  Ominlbus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1985  and  other  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  addressing  these  unmet 
needs. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  linow 
he  and  Mr.  Daschle  of  South  Dakota 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  getting 
this  amendment  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1335 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  WyxieI.  the 
ranking  minority  Member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  on  we  will  be 
considering  the  Latta  amendment 
which  would  strike  from  H.R.  3500  all 
new  programs,  all  budget  add-ons  to 
existing  programs,  and  8^1  legislative 
la.nguage  that  is  not  germane  to  recon- 
ciliation. This  last  point  Is  especially 
important  to  the  Banking  Committee 
portion  which  is  contained  in  title  II. 

Let  me  just  say  a  few  words  about 
striking  the  new  programs  and  reduc- 
ing the  add-ons.  Included  in  title  II  are 
five  new  programs  that  would  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  These  programs  total  $235 
million  In  new  budget  authority.  In 
committee,  when  H.R.  1.  the  Housing 
Authorization  Act  of  1985.  was  being 
considered,  I  argued  that  this  was  the 
worst  possible  time  to  be  creating  new 
programs  and  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  all  such  programs.  Although 


it  was  defeated,  our  minority  views  on 
H.R.  1  clearly  indicated  that  the  mi- 
nority expected  to  pursue  a  similar 
course  of  action  when  the  bill  reached 
the  House  floor.  Adoption  of  the  Latta 
amendment  will  provide  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  that  pledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  was  an 
extremely  strong  case  to  be  made  for 
them.  I  felt  very  strongly  about  au- 
thorizing new  programs  In  H.R.  1.  I 
feel  even  stronger  about  authorizing 
new  programs  in  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a  deficit  reducing  bill.  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  add-ons.  We  are 
either  going  to  freeze  programs  or 
we're  not.  By  wiping  out  all  the  non- 
germane  language,  the  Latta  amend- 
ment necessarily  takes  care  of  these 
two  problems. 

Now  to  the  question  of  placing  the 
entire  housing  authorization  bill  in 
H.R.  3500  and  then  protecting  it  with 
what  amounts  to  a  closed  rule.  Mr. 
Chairman,  unless  the  Latta  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  will  effectively 
disenfranchise  405  Members  of  the 
House  from  having  any  say-so  in  de- 
termining priorities  for  our  housing 
and  community  development  pro- 
grams this  year. 

While  it  is  true  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee did  mark  up  and  report  H.R.  1, 
the  1985  housing  authorization  bill, 
the  particulars  of  that  bill— especially 
as  they  relate  to  individual  funding 
levels— are  not  the  same  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  reconciliation  bill.  In  25 
Instances,  the  funding  levels  have  been 
changed.  In  seven  instances,  albeit 
minor  ones,  legislative  language  has 
been  added  or  changed.  These  changes 
have  never  been  subjected  to  a  formal 
debate  or  vote  and  unless  the  Latta 
amendment  Is  approved  they  never 
will  be. 

When  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  was  adopted  and  the 
Banking  Committee  was  placed  under 
reconciliation  instructions,  the  majori- 
ty on  the  committee  decided  not  to 
hold  a  formal  session  of  the  committee 
to  determine  how  to  meet  these  in- 
structions. Instead  they  held  a  caucus 
of  the  majority  members.  Only  30 
members  were  eligible  to  attend  that 
meeting.  They  made  the  decisions  as 
to  how  to  split  up  a  somewhat  smaller 
pie. 

Unless  we  approve  Latta.  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  either  ratify  these  decisions 
or  reject  them  completely.  The 
House's  position  on  the  relative  priori- 
ty of  various  programs  and  Indeed  the 
structure  of  the  programs  themselves 
will  have  been  determined  by  only  30 
Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1  was  a  contro- 
versial bill  in  both  subcommittee  and 
conunittee.  It  was  the  object  of  125 
amendments,  86  of  which  were  adopt- 
ed and  it  contains  227  pages.  I  have  it 
marked  here  in  red.  Over  one-third  of 
this  bill  pertains  to  housing  legisla- 


tion. But,  it  is  still  by  no  means  a  good 
piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  clear  to  me  the  fairest  proce- 
dure is  to  strip  the  nongermane  legis- 
lative provisions  from  the  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  tmd  handle  the  hous- 
ing authorization  bill  in  regular  order. 
The  amendment  by  Mr.  Latta  would 
accomplish  this.  This  perfecting 
amendment  would  include  language  as 
it  relates  to  title  II  that  would  provide 
only  those  provisions  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  instructions  for  the 
Banking  Committee  contained  In  the 
first  concurrent  resolution. 

Adoption  of  the  Latta  amendment 
would  be  t)eneficial  for  the  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3500.  Without  It,  I  fear 
the  conference  on  reconciliation  will 
get  bogged  down  by  the  housing  title 
and  this  necessary  deficit  reduction 
measure  will  be  needlessly  delayed.  In 
support  of  this  proposition  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  sent  a  letter  to  Chairman  St 
Gekmain  and  me. 

Similarly,  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  Increase  chances  of  en- 
acting a  housing  authorization  bill  this 
year.  It  would  allow  the  House  to 
promptly  take  up  H.R.  1.  which  I  am 
willing  to  do.  We  still  have  time  to 
complete  action.  What  I  fear,  however, 
is  that  practically  nothing  will  be  de- 
cided in  the  conference  on  reconcilia- 
tion and  we  will  lose  Irreplaceable  time 
before  we  can  focus  on  a  full-blown 
housing  bill. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
fair  thing  to  do  regarding  title  II  is  to 
approve  the  Latta  amendment.  This 
would  not  jeopardize  the  prompt  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3500,  but  just  as  im- 
portant it  would  not  disenfrsinchise 
405  Members  of  the  House  when  it 
comes  to  establishing  Federal  housing 
policy. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez],  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  be 
permitted  to  yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  voted  for 
the  rule  on  this  H.R.  3500.  the  Omni- 
bus—some people  say  the  ominous- 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  The  reason 
is  that  under  the  procedures  that  were 
initiated  In  1981,  we  have  no  recourse. 
For  me,  it  was  a  very  difficult  decision 
this  time.  I  had  no  problem  in  voting 
negatively  m  1981.  This  year,  given 
the  nature  of  the  crisis  that  confronts 
the  Nation  with  respect  to  housing, 
shelter,  and  the  geneial  community 
development  situation,  we  are  living  at 


a  time  when  a  President  and  an  ad- 
ministration have  turned  their  backs 
on  a  44-year  commitment  on  a  nation- 
al basis  to  providing  a  safe,  decent  af- 
fordable house  or  housing  or  home  for 
an  American  family  or  an  American 
who  wishes  to  so  possess  the  owner- 
ship of  a  home. 

Today  we  are  back  where  we  were  in 
1929.  About  6  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  country  today  are  able  to 
afford  a  new  single-family  dwelling 
unit.  This  was  exactly  the  picture  in 
1929,  which  then,  before  the  October 
crash,  boasted  prosperity. 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  For  4V2 
years  we  have  had  a  steady  assault  on 
all  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
erected  over  a  44-year  period  to  pro- 
vide housing  opportunities.  Coincident 
with  that  has  been  the  collapse  of  the 
financial  structural  base  work  or  foun- 
dation that  made  it  possible  to  con- 
struct homes  at  affordable  prices  for 
American  families. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  fold  into  this 
compelling  process  because  I  was  1  of 
10  who  voted  against  the  so-called 
Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974.  for  that 
very  reason,  that  I  felt  and  feared  at 
the  time  that  the  net  impact  would  be 
to  cause  the  Congress  to  abdicate  the 
solemn  constitutional  mandate  to  con- 
trol the  purse  strings  of  this  Nation's 
Government. 

In  effect,  the  process  since  1981  has 
been  to  yield  this  constitutional  grant 
to  the  executive  branch  and.  there- 
fore, a  very,  very  serious  cleavage  in 
this  tripartite  form  of  government  we 
have. 

Today  I  rise  in  support  of  this  Rec- 
onciliation Act  because  it  affords  the 
only  opportunity  we  will  have  to  have 
housing  legislation  as  envisioned  in 
what  we  called  H.R.  1,  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Author- 
ization Act  for  1985. 

This  bill  in  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee took  the  longest  time  to  be 
considered  in  leisurely  and  calm  and 
dispassionate  manner.  We  made  histo- 
ry because  we  had  a  total  of  96  amend- 
ments offered  during  the  course  of 
what  we  call  markup,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  was  seriously,  soberly, 
methodically  compared  and  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
will  hold  off  for  just  1  minute,  I  want 
to  complete  my  thought,  which  will 
not  take  long,  and  then  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  very  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

We  had,  really,  more  than  100 
amendments.  Finally,  when  we  ended 
the  markup,  the  subcommittee  passed 
the  measure  out  unanimously  on  a 
voice  vote.  It  was  again  passed  in  full 
committee  unanimously  by  a  voice 
vote.  The  big  issue  was.  from  the  be- 


ginning, due  to  the  budgetary  exigen- 
cies, we  felt,  after  comprehensive 
hearings  throughout  the  country  and 
here  in  Washington,  that  there  are 
substantial  and  growing  needs  to  meet 
the  burgeoning  needs  and  be  respon- 
sive to  those  needs  in  shelter  and 
housing.  The  country  is  In  a  housing 
crisis. 

We  visited  the  teeming,  dense  metro- 
politan areas  of  this  country.  We  vis- 
ited the  rural  areas  of  this  country. 
We  found  the  existence  of  a  crisis.  So 
we  tried  to  respond  minimally  under 
the  prevailing  dictum  of  the  moment  a 
few  months  ago  of  a  freeze,  that  is,  we 
would  freeze  all  expenditures,  all  au- 
thorizations, all  appropriations,  at  a 
level  not  1  penny  above  that  which 
the  prior  fiscal  year  had  entailed. 

Well,  then  came  the  reconciliation 
process,  and  under  that,  we  were  obli- 
gated to  reduce  the  freeze  by  $20  bil- 
lion we  are  under;  so  that  when  I  hear 
voices  that  seem  to  speak  as  if  they 
are  knowledgeable  contending  that 
what  is  enclosed  in  H.R.  1  here  today 
in  the  reconciliation  process  is  In 
excess  in  any  amount,  that  is  absolute- 
ly an  untruth.  I  resent  it  very  much, 
because  we  feel  that  we  have  really 
sacrificed  the  recognizable,  sincere 
need,  basic  minimal  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  reach  the  reduction  of 
$20  billion  under. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  just  a  minute. 
The  total  funding  level  authorized 
by  this  title  is  within  the  total  estab- 
lished by  the  budget  resolution  for  the 
community  development  and  housing 
programs  operated  by  HUD  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  And 
even  though  we  have  what  has  been 
variously  called  new  programs,  these 
are  in  effect  new  variations  of  existing 
programs  that  have  been  in  place, 
statutorily  authorized,  for  some  time, 
but  always  In  the  expenditure  levels 
that  represent  a  $20-bmion  cut  below 
the  budget  that  had  been  approved  by 
the  House. 

So  I  want  to  say,  to  sum  up,  that  I 
urge  a  favorable  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion at  this  time.  I  think  that  it  is  so 
important  and  so  vital  for  anyone  who 
is  even  minimally  cognizant  of  the 
minimal  needs  in  the  way  of  shelter  of 
this  country 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield,  momentarily,  to  the  gentleman 
who  first  requested,  and  I  promised  I 
would,  so  I  do. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  my  chairman  for 
yielding.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  thsuik  the  gentleman  for  being  emi- 
nently fair  with  us  in  committee. 
There  Is  no  Member  in  this  Congress 
who  works  harder  than  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr,  Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  ROTH.  As  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, there  are  96  amendments  that 
we  considered  to  this  legislation,  so 
there  is  no  unanimity  on  this  bill.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation,  H.R.  1,  to  come  before  this 
Congress.  That  Is  why  it  is  entitled 
H.R.  1.  It  is  a  flagship.  But  it  is  WTong 
to  throw  this  important  bill  into  the 
hodgepodge  of  reconciliation.  This  bill 
should  stand  on  its  own  merits.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  powerful  Member 
like  the  gentleman  in  the  well  would 
go  to  the  Speaker  and  could  not  get 
this  bill  up  on  its  own  merits.  We  owe 
that  to  this  body  and  to  this  country 
to  do  that. 

D  1350 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time  and  say  that  as  I  said  earlier 
during  another  debate,  I  always  accept 
these  compliments,  but  in  no  way  do 
they  deceive  me  as  to  the  extent  of  my 
inherent  power  in  this  body.  I  am  still 
a  VIP.  a  very  important  peon. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement.  We  are 
her  today  because  this  is  the  process 
that  has  been  set  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  worship 
process,  they  ought  to  love  this  recon- 
ciliation process,  like  they  loved  it  In 
1981  when  they  passed  the  hodge- 
podge of  things  that  cut  the  guts  out 
of  every  social  program  in  this  Nation. 
The  same  thing  is  occurring  here.  We 
bring  forth  some  proposals  within  the 
context  of  reconciliation  legislation 
that  wants  to  do  a  little  bit  for  the 
low-income  people  of  this  coimtry; 
wants  to  do  a  little  bit  for  houslnr. 
wants  to  do  something  for  the  home- 
less; wants  to  deal  with  housing  dis- 
crimination at  the  request  of  Secre- 
tary Samuel  Pierce,  then  we  are  told  it 
Is  not  the  right  time.  It  is  not  the  right 
time  to  deal  with  the  homeless  when 
we  are  below  budget. 

You  know,  we  have  10  dozen  budget 
experts  up  here  that  are  telling  us 
what  the  budget  was.  We  got  the 
lowest  common  denominator  in  terms 
of  housing  progiams.  in  terms  of  H.R, 
1  in  this  bill,  but  it  is  still  not  the  right 
time. 

I  tell  you  what,  I  think  that  I  ques- 
tion the  support  of  those  individuals 
that  raise  that  and  that  try  to  sacrifice 
housing  community  development  pro- 
grams on  the  altar  of  process  In  other 
words,  they  are  making  a  fetish  out  of 
this  particular  issue  and  I  think  it  is 
wrong,  1  think  that  this  bill  and  this 
measure  is  here  at  the  right  time  be- 
cause it  is  necessary.  Because  we  want 
to  house  people  in  this  Nation,  and  be- 
cause we  want  to  meet  their  needs. 
That  is  why  we  are  here,  because  the 
homeless  this  Thanksgiving  ought  to 
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have  some  hope.  We  have  passed  these 
bills  before,  they  are  not  new.  and  we 
ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves.  This 
proposal  is  here  because  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

We  are  following  the  process:  this  is 
the  reconciliation  process.  It  is  within 
the  rules,  and  I  hope  we  will  defeat 
the  Latta  amendment.  Support  the 
initiatives  of  your  Secretary  Samuel 
Pierce  in  terms  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion. Support  housing  for  the  poor 
people  in  this  Nation  through  this 
measure.  Defeat  the  Latta  amendment 
so  that  the  needs  of  the  homeless  are 
addressed.  That  Is  what  we  have  to  do. 
That  is  what  we  should  be  about  here 
in  the  people's  Congress. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  say  to  my  kind 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
let  me  explain  that  we  have  limited 
time.  I  have  been  so  advised  by  the 
controlling  Member.  But  If  I  have 
time.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  generosity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorli  [Mr.  ScHUJdER]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  remarks  made  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Roth]. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  a  pitch  that 
there  should  be  no  new  programs. 
That  Implies  to  many  people,  particu- 
larly on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  that  it 
means  more  money.  Let  us  make  one 
thing  clear,  and  I  would  ask  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member  who  I  have 
worked  with,  my  friend  from  Texas, 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  when  they 
get  up  and  make  a  pitch  that  there 
should  be  no  new  programs,  they 
should  at  least  make  it  clear  that  the 
Housing  Committee  has  lived  within 
its  budget. 

When  we  have  allocated  $50  million 
In  reconciliation  for  a  new  program, 
we  have  taken  bj\  existing  $50  million; 
we  have  $50  million  out  of  an  existing 
program  so  that  we  come  out  equal.  So 
let  one  thing  be  100- percent  clear  to 
every  Member  of  this  body:  New  pro- 
grams live  within  the  budget:  they 
have  been  paid  for  by  other  programs, 
and  let  me  give  the  gentleman  a 
reason  for  that  and  why  some  of  us 
feel  so  strongly  about  this  bill. 

Many  people.  Democrat,  Republican, 
have  said  the  old  housing  programs  do 
not  work.  We  have  conceded  that. 
Many  of  them  do  not  work.  They  are 
extremely  expensive  and  house  very 
few  people.  So  we  have  attempted  to 
come  up  with  some  new  programs, 
some  cost-efficient  programs,  some 
programs  that  are  much  better,  that 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

We  have  tried  to  authorize  those 
programs.  H.R.  1  has  reached  the  floor 
in  this  body  and  passed  It  before.  But 


let  me  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  my  good  friends  what 
has  happened  in  the  other  body.  Just 
this  session  in  the  other  body,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  other 
body  passed  two  of  the  new  programs 
because  two  gentlemen  from  the  other 
body,  from  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  new  pro- 
grams and  they  voted  against  their 
chairman.  Lo  and  behold,  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  other  body  rati- 
fied those  two  new  programs.  What 
did  the  chairman  of  the  Housing  Au- 
thorizing Committee  In  the  other  body 
do?  He  withdrew  a  bill. 

We  are  whistling  Into  the  wind. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  This  is  precisely  why 
we  need  more  debate  on  this  227-page. 
$20  billion  bill.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  we  came  within 
the  cap  of  budget  reconciliation.  I 
happen  to  think  that  we  did  not.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
thinks  we  did  not.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  thinks  we  did  not.  So  I 
think  that  what  we  should  do  is  bring 
It  up  on  the  House  floor  and  debate  it. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  No.  1.  just  to  cor- 
rect my  friend,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  which  is  the  one  truly 
nonpartisan  group  of  all  he  has  men- 
tioned, said  we  did  live  within  the 
budget.  OMB  may  have  said  not,  but 
CBO  said  we  did. 

To  say  let  us  have  H.R.  1  on  the 
floor,  is  to  say,  let  us  have  nothing.  If 
the  other  body  had  actually  put  a 
housing  bill  on  the  floor,  on  Its  floor, 
we  would  not  be  In  reconciliation.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  knows,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  knows,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  knows,  that  even 
if  we  were  to  pass  H.R.  1  here,  nothing 
would  happen.  And  as  the  good  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  said,  the  needs  of 
millions  of  people  In  this  country 
would  not  be  addressed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ScHUBdXR]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  generosity  and  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  every  one  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  arguing  against  this 
knows.  No.  1,  we  will  get  nothing  if  we 
go  through  H.R.  1,  through  the  au- 
thorization process.  We  have  been 
through  that  route  3  of  the  last  4 
years.  There  will  not  be  a  bill  from  the 
other  body,  so  you  are  telling  us  to 
whistle  In  the  dark  and  not  have  jm 
authorizing  process. 


No.  2.  that  we  have  indeed  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  more  Impor- 
tantly CBO.  we  have  lived  within  the 
budget.  Certainly  when  the  new  pro- 
grams were  started,  because  I  was 
there  at  the  negotiations,  money  was 
taken  out  of  existing  programs  to  try 
these  Itty-bitty  new  programs.  I  would 
appeal  to  the  gentleman:  Be  faJr.  We 
£ire  not  trying  to  spend  more  money 
than  we  are  supposed  to:  we  are  not 
trying  to  get  around  the  mechanisms 
of  this  body,  but  what  has  happened 
Is.  we  have  been  pushed  against  the 
wall,  time  and  time  and  time  again. 
We  are  trying  to  do  something  that  Is 
fair  and  trying  to  do  something  that  is 
right:  No.  1.  without  breaking  the 
budget:  No.  2,  without  violating  the 
processes  of  this  House,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio's  amendment,  aided 
by  some  of  my  good  colleagues  who  I 
know  care  about  this  Issue,  will  simply 
push  us  back  to  where  we  started 
from. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  time 
to  the  other  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  also  has  quite  a 
bit  of  expertise  on  the  question  of 
homelessness.  He  chairs  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  am  delighted  the  gentle- 
man is  here,  and  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from 
Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  say 
a  word  about  the  hearings  which  my 
subcommittee  conducted  around  this 
country.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  any  Member  of  this  body.  Indeed  to 
Einy  American  living  In  auiy  kind  of 
urban  setting  that  there  are  up  to  2 
million  homeless  people  in  our  country 
who  do  not  know,  from  day  to  day, 
where  they  are  going  to  live.  Most  of 
them  live  outside  without  any  shelter 
whatsoever.  Many  of  them  live  in  im- 
provised shelters  which  in  many  in- 
stances are  almost  as  bad  as  living  out- 
side. 

This  piece  of  legislation  contains,  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, a  demonstration  program 
which  for  the  first  time  attempts  to 
address  the  problem  of  providing 
through  local  and  through  charitable 
organizations  a  handle  on  providing 
some  housing  for  Americans  who  are 
otherwise  sleeping  out  In  the  elements 
In  the  worst  kind  of  weather. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
forts In  that  regard.  I  would  think 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  would 
want  to  be  supportive  of  efforts  to  pro- 
vide some  decent  minimal  amount  of 
shelter  for  Americans  who  do  not  have 
that  shelter  right  now. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Record 
ought  to  reflect  that  the  gentleman's 
colleague  sitting  there  next  to  him, 
Mr.  Vento,  was  the  very  first  that 
really  pushed  hard  after  witnessing 
what  he  saw,  the  situation  back  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  he  ought  to 
get  credit.  I  do  give  him  credit. 

Then  we  went  in  and  we  did  what  we 
could  and  we  were  the  subcommittee 
that  first  brought  the  question  of 
homelessness  before  the  Nation.  The 
gentleman's  subconunittee.  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Mr.  Weiss',  did  a 
masterful  job  in  accumulating  the 
data,  and  in  going  throughout  the 
country  and  reaffirming  what  we  knew 
3  years  ago  was  a  real  emerging  prob- 
lem. 

D  1400 
Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  yield- 
ing. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  simply  would  like  to 
rise  to  support  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion and  to  support  it  heartily,  making 
three  quick  points. 

No.  1,  it  is  ironic  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  that  would 
take  housing  components  out  of  this 
bin  are  of  the  same  party  as  those  who 
control  the  other  House,  and  if  you 
could  get  a  guarantee  from  the  other 
House  that  a  housing  bill  would  go 

through  that  House 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
talked  to  Senator  Garn,  and  he  indi- 
cated to  me  that  the  best  procedure 
for  getting  a  housing  bill  would  be  to 
do  it  separately,  that  if  it  comes  over 

in  the  budget 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  That  would 
be  what? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  would  be  to  do  it 
separately  sjid  to  debate  a  housing  bill 
on  the  House  floor:  that  if  we  pass  a 
housing  bill  by  this  process  In  H.R. 
3500.  where  we  have  over  227  pages 
and  20  billion  dollars'  worth  of  author- 
izations that  will  never  be  debated  on 
the  House  floor.  Chairman  Garn  is 
going  to  try  to  get  H.R.  1  out  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reclaiming  the  time  that  was 
yielded  to  me,  let  me  say  that  we  need 
more  than  a  statement  from  the  hon- 
orable Member  of  the  other  body  as  to 
what  is  the  best  procedure  here.  What 
we  need  is  a  written  conamitment  sup- 
ported by  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
with  a  firm  commitment  that  a  hous- 


ing bill  will  be  passed  in  the  Senate 
and  put  Into  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzales] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  In  strong 
support  of  the  Latta  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  H.R.  1 
in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
bill  authorizing  new  spending  totaling 
over  $3.5  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 
Of  this  total,  approximately  $1  billion 
is  in  increased  housing  authorizations 
contained  in  title  II.  Now.  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  I  sat 
through  literally  months  of  sulx^om- 
mittee  and  full  committee  hearings 
and  markup  sessions  of  H.R.  1,  the 
housing  authorization  bill.  And  while  I 
may  not  agree  with  all  of  the  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  1.  I  do  strongly  believe 
that  it  is  important  for  this  House  to 
consider  a  major  housing  bill  this 
year.  But  my  friends,  this  is  not  the 
same  housing  bill  that  the  Banking 
Committee  reported  in  June.  In  25  in- 
stances, legislative  language  has  been 
added  or  changed.  These  changes  have 
never  been  subjected  to  a  formal 
debate  or  vote.  Nor  is  this  reconcilia- 
tion bill  the  proper  forum  for  consid- 
ering such  a  major  piece  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  I  ask  you.  what  right 
do  we  have  to  bring  a  major  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  the  floor  without  the  abili- 
ty to  amend  It? 

When  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  was  adopted  and  the 
Banking  Committee  was  charged  with 
reconciliation  Instructions,  the  majori- 
ty on  the  committee  decided  not  to 
hold  a  formal  session  of  the  committee 
to  determine  how  to  meet  these  in- 
structions. Instead  there  was  only  a 
caucus  of  the  majority  members.  Only 
30  members  were  eligible  to  attend 
that  meeting.  Thus,  if  the  Latta 
amendment  is  not  adopted  today,  it 
means  that  405  Members  of  the  House 
will  have  been  effectively  disenfran- 
chised in  determining  priorities  for 
our  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  this  year. 

During  markup,  I  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  authorizing  new  programs  in 
this  time  of  necessary  fiscal  constraint 
and,  consequently,  I  supported  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie  to 
strike  new  programs  from  the  bill. 
Today,  I  am  even  more  strongly  op- 
posed to  authorizing  new  programs 
and  new  spending  in  what  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  deficit  reduction  bill.  The  Latta 
amendment  gives  us  the  real  chance  to 
save  money  today.  And  this  I  must 
stress  for  my  colleagues  concerned 
with  the  deficit. 


The  reconciliation  ^/rocess  contains 
the  only  enforceable  spending  cuts 
agreed  to  this  year  While  I  support 
the  GrammRudman  amendment  that 
is  now  in  conference,  1  would  remind 
the  Members  of  this  body  that 
Gramm-Rudman  is  a  long-ranpe  plan 
requiring  future  years  of  budgetary  re- 
straint. What  ue  have  before  us  today 
is  the  opportunity  to  exercise  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility this  year.  The  time  to 
start  deficit  reduction  is  now. 

In  title  II  alone,  the  Latta  amend- 
ment will  strip  out  new  programs  and 
increases  in  existing  programs  totaling 
$809  million.  'While  the  revised  H.R.  1 
that  is  in  title  II  meets  budget  author- 
ity and  outlay  targets  of  the  budget 
resolution  of  fiscal  year  1986.  it  does 
not  meet  the  outlay  targets  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  1988.  The  Latta  amend- 
ment will  also  strike  legislative  lan- 
guage containing  other  hidden  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1  was  a  contro- 
versial bill  in  both  subcommittee  imd 
committee.  It  was  the  object  of  125 
amendments,  86  of  which  were  adopt- 
ed. I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  that  there  is  a  great  need  to 
pass  a  substantive  housing  bill  this 
year.  But  I  am  vehemently  opposed  to 
the  process  by  which  this  body  will  be 
adopting  housing  legislation  using  this 
omnibus  reconciliation  bill  as  the  vehi- 
cle. We  should  bring  H.R.  1  to  the 
floor.  The  chairman  should  seek  a  rule 
from  the  Rules  Committee,  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  on  its  own.  and  allow 
the  Members  to  work  their  will  by  of- 
fering proper  amendments.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Latta  for  deficit 
reduction  and  bring  a  separate  hous- 
ing bill  to  the  floor  so  that  we  can  all 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  the 
legislation  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  ■WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema]  for  her  contribution, 
and  she  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
for  yielding  the  time,  but  In  1  minute, 
it  takes  that  long  to  read  the  title  of 
this  legislation. 

First  of  all.  Members  on  this  side 
have  said,  "Let's  be  fair. "  I  say.  yes.  let 
'OS  be  fair,  and  let  us  be  honest. 

This  IS  $20  billlon-not  $20  million 
but  $20  billion.  That  Is  10  percent  of 
our  total  budget:  that  is  the  amount  of 
dollars  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  coming  up 
in  this  fashion  for  two  reasons:  No.  1. 
this  Reconciliation  Act  is  not  the 
proper  vehicle  to  consider  this  sub- 
stantive and  controversial  legislation. 
As  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
pointed  out,  we  had  some  95  to  97  sub- 
stantive amendments  that  were  debat- 
ed in  committee  on  this  legislation. 
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With  this  reconciliation  we  have  had 
no  markup,  we  have  had  no  real  com- 
mittee deliberations,  and  it  Just  is  not 
fair  to  the  taxpayers. 

We  have  a  document  here  that  is 
over  200  pages,  with  146  sections  in 
the  bill,  and  we  are  asked  to  pass  this 
legislation  in  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  WylieI  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
have  it.  I  do  not  have  10  minutes  to 
yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  generosity  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

This  essentially  is  a  very  ineffective 
way  to  legislate.  We  have  an  obligation 
here  to  the  American  taxpayer.  How 
can  we  say  we  are  going  to  be  fair  to 
the  American  taxpayer  when  we  have 
H.R.  1,  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation,  according  to  that  side  of 
the  aisle— that  is  why  it  has  the 
number.  H.R.  1— and  we  are  going  to 
pass  it  in  the  reconciliation  bill?  This 
is  being  totally  unfair,  totally  dishon- 
est. 

The  other  thing  is  that  we  are  not 
being  fair  to  the  conimittee  members. 
We  worked  day  after  day.  day  after 
day  on  this  legislation,  and  now  Just  to 
take  all  this  work  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastepaper  basket  and  say  we  are 
going  to  pass  it  in  this  manner,  it  is  to- 
tsdly  unfair  not  only  to  the  American 
taxpayer  but  to  the  Members  who 
worked  so  very  hard  on  this  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  I  minute  to 
the    gentleman    from    Indiana    (Mr. 

HiLER]. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  Latta  amend- 
ment to  delete  H.R.  1  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  H.R.  1 
that  I  support,  amendments  that  I 
voted  for.  I  supported  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[M-.  Bartlett]  in  conmilttee  to  bring 
enterprise  zones  into  play,  something 
that  many  of  us  have  wanted  to  see  on 
this  floor  for  a  very,  very  long  time.  I 
supported  the  revised  formula  for 
UDAG,  which  clearly  will  be  a  better 
formula  than  what  exists  today.  I 
think  there  could  be  a  Ijetter  formula 
devised,  but  the  formula  in  the  bill  for 
UDAG  will  be  better  than  existing 
law.  We  expand  the  use  of  vouchers  in 
H.R.  1,  and  I  am  supportive  of  that. 

But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  not 


have  the  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments and  to  debate  H.R.  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler]. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
H.R.  1  get  20  minutes  of  debate  during 
the  general  debate  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  and  only  another  5  or  10  min- 
utes or  so  when  we  are  actually  debat- 
ing the  Latta  amendment  is  not  con- 
sclonable.  We  should  not  be  consider- 
ing substantive  legislation  that  will 
reathorize  all  the  housing  programs 
and  urban  development  progrtims  that 
we  have  In  a  reconciliation  bill. 

The  Members  can  support  merits  of 
H.R.  1,  but  they  should  support  the 
Latta  amendment  which  will  strike 
H.R.  1  from  this  bill  so  we  could  treat 
it  like  every  other  substantive  piece  of 
legislation  in  this  body  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  take  up  nothing  but 
H  R    1 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  McKinney]. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  face  it.  this  is  no  way  to  take  up 
this  legislation,  and  reconciliation  is 
no  way  to  do  anything,  but  we  will  not 
throw  the  housing  bill  into  the  trash- 
can,  as  my  good  friend  suggested  earli- 
er. The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  thrown  it  into  the  trashcan,  as  my 
good  friend  suggested  earlier.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  Stales  has 
thrown  it  into  the  trashcan,  and  we 
have  got  to  do  something  in  housing 
for  America. 

I  hear  a  lot  about  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost.  My  goodness  gracious, 
believe  it  or  not,  the  total  authorized 
in  title  II  is  under  what  we  appropri- 
ated for  HUD.  Is  that  some  kind  of 
major  sin? 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing,  but  every- 
one says,  "New.  new.  new."  Is  there 
something  wrong  with  "new"?  I 
thought  we  were  sent  here  to  legislate. 
I  really  did.  I  thought  we  were  sent 
here  to  turn  things  around  sind  say 
that  maybe  the  Nehemiah  program 
would  be  better  than  section  8.  We 
know  this  House  is  not  quite  operating 
on  a  straight  track  and  I  agree.  We 
took  up  the  approprlR.tion  before  the 
authorization. 

We  agree  on  that,  but  then  we  have 
my  friends  and  colleagues  from  the 
other  body  that  I  cannot  discuss,  who 
have  a  chairman  who  says,  "I  don't 
like  going  out  of  the  regular  order." 
But  we  have  several  other  Members  of 
that  body  who  belong  to  my  political 
party— and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 


New  York  is  one  of  them— who  say, 
"Do  it." 
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This  is  our  chance.  This  Nation  is 
built  on  housing.  It  is  built  on  owning 
your  own  home.  This  particular  H.R.  1 
is  under  the  appropriation  level.  It  au- 
thorizes exactly  what  the  budget 
figure  that  Chairman  Gray  and  his 
committee  agreed  on  says.  It  has  new 
£uid  irmovative  programs.  It  improves 
the  UDAG  formula.  It  does  a  great 
many  things  that  need  to  be  done.  To 
sit  here  and  say  new  is  bad  shows  that 
maybe  we  need  a  new  Congress. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement.  I  would  point  out  that  we 
had  lengthy  hearings,  over  a  month  of 
hearings  and  markup  in  the  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  tind  that  should 
be  a  strength  to  this  bill  and  a  reason 
not  to  rehash  everything  done  in  the 
conunittee  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  situation  on  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  8  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  no  time  re- 
maining. 

PARLIAMEIVTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
we  do  have  additional  time  that  we 
can  allocate,  even  though  this  gentle- 
man only  asked  for  15  minutes  origi- 
nally and  yielded  another  5.  which 
therefore  was  20  minutes  to  this  sec- 
tion on  banking. 

I  now  see  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
is  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
ranking  members,  who  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak;  so  I  do 
plan  out  of  the  total  allotment  of  our 
time  to  yield  additional  time  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain],  and 
also  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  and  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  stated  it  correctly,  that  he  has  ad- 
ditional time  that  he  may  allocate. 

For  the  present,  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wylie]  has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  McCollum]. 


Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  absolutely  incredible.  We  are 
here  taking  a  $20  billion  bill,  this  huge 
size  of  our  budget,  and  being  asked  to 
swallow  it  on  the  House  floor  in  a  rec- 
onciliation package  with  no  chance  at 
all  for  the  Members  to  vote  on  amend- 
ments. 

This  is  an  Incredible  amoimt  of 
money,  a  $20  billion  plus  package:  no 
chance  for  amendments.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

In  all  the  time  that  I  have  been 
here.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
ridiculous  than  this.  We  are  talking 
about  something  that  ought  to  take  3 
days  of  solid  debate  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemtm  yield? 
Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Not  now. 
Mr.    SCHUMER.    I    would    like    to 
know    how   the   gentleman   voted   on 
Gramm-Latta  for  $300  billion. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  We  are  talking 
about  something  that  ought  to  take  3 
days  of  solid  debate  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  cover  100  amendments 
that  will  probably  be  offered. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  In  committee 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  considered  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  I  think  we 
could  probably  pass  If  we  had  that 
chance.  There  Is  $150  million  In  this 
particular  housing  bill  that  would  go 
toward  HODAG  for  new  construction 
of  housing  for  low-Income  folks.  The 
problem  is  that  80  cents  of  the  dollar 
goes  to  developers  and  only  20  cents 
goes  to  the  low-Income  people.  If  we 
had  adopted  an  amendment  of  mine, 
instead  of  having  3.000  units  for  low- 
Income  housing  amongst  that  money 
for  $150  million,  we  could  have  had 
27,000  units  of  low-income  housing 
through  a  Rehab  Program. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  and 
we  will  not  have  one  under  this  recon- 
ciliation proposal  to  have  the  full 
House  consider  numerous  ways  that 
we  could  give  better  housing  to  low- 
income  Americans  to  get  a  better  bang 
for  the  dollar,  to  give  the  Members 
and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  a 
chance  to  get  some  truly  workable 
housing  programs  at  reduced  cost,  and 
that  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

We  are  trying  to  save  money  and 
passing  a  balanced  budget  proposal  is 
part  of  the  debt  ceiling  this  time, 
while  we  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
are  slapping  the  taxpayers  In  the  face 
by  saying,  "OK.  we  are  going  to  pass 
without  even  really  considering  it.  no 
amendments  allowed.  $20  billion  in  a 
new  housing  bill." 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  Latta  amendment  to  strike  the 
housing  bill  from  this  particular  rec- 
onciliation proposal  and  put  some 
sense  back  into  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett]. 


Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  IS  an  extraordinarily  serious 
amendment  that  will  be  on  the  floor, 
the  Latta  amendment,  and  I  rise  a^ 
many  have  in  strong  support. 

I  would  say  on  the  matter  of  fairness 
that  we  have  heard  today.  I  listened  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
whom  I  respect  a  great  deal,  and  he 
said  that  he  wanted  to  bring  the  hous- 
ing bill  up. 

I  will  go  to  the  Rules  Committee 
with  the  chairman  tomorrow,  Friday. 
Monday,  to  bring  the  housing  bill  to 
the  floor  under  regular  order.  Let  us 
go  to  the  Rules  Committee.  Let  us  get 
a  rule.  Let  us  bring  it  to  the  floor  and 
let  us  legislate. 

Given  the  nature  of  this  debate,  20 
minutes  to  a  side,  for  a  227-page  piece 
of  legislation,  larger  in  terms  of  pages. 
H.R.  3500.  than  the  rest  of  the  recon- 
ciliation package. 

This  is  a  single  legislative  item  that 
consumed  days,  weeks,  months  of 
hearings;  125  amendments  offered  In 
conunittee.  many  of  those  amend- 
ments were  accepted  or  rejected  on 
the  narrowest  of  rollcall  votes. 

I  think  that  this  floor,  this  Congress, 
needs  to  consider  those  housing  Issues, 
those  reform  Issues. 

Now,  can  we  bring  the  housing  bill 
to  the  floor  and  get  a  vote  on  it  and 
consider  it  and  make  it  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative policy?  You  bet  we  can. 

Can  we  get  housing  Issues  considered 
by  both  bodies?  You  bet  we  can,  but 
we  cannot  do  it  through  a  budget  proc- 
ess that  is  separate,  that  allocates  20 
minutes  for  the  debate. 

In  fact,  we  have  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
other  body,  who  says  bring  it  in  the 
regular  legislative  process  and  we  will 
go  to  committee  and  we  will  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Rather  than  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  I 
would  read  it  Into  the  Record. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  have  It  read. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  read  Into 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  today, 
signed  by  Senator  Jake  Garn.  the 
committee  chairman  In  the  other 
body: 

If  the  House  passes  a  separate  housing  bill 
under  the  normal  procedures,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senate  will  go  to  a  conference  and 
consider  substantive  housing  law  changes. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  housing  is 
too  big  an  issue  to  do  in  20  minutes. 
The  status  quo  of  housing,  as  we  have 
heard  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  is 
not  worth  coming  to  the  floor  and  de- 
fending and  simply  reauthorizing. 

Does  H.R.  1  contain  some  positive 
changes?  Yes;  it  does. 

Does  H.R.  1  go  far  enough  In  terms 
of  reforms  of  home  ownership,  of 
tenant  management,  of  making  those 


decisions  to  repair  the  dilapidatea 
units  that  we  have,  rather  than  to 
build  now  units,  those  decisions  of  se- 
curity and  livability?  No.  u  does  not. 

But  the  floor  of  this  Congress  can 
make  those  decisions.  The  floor  of  this 
Congress  was  asked  under  the  appro- 
priations guidelines  to  shortcircuit  the 
process  and  the  floor  of  the  Congress 
decided  under  appropriations  not  to  do 
so,  decided  to  say.  Wait  a  mmute,"  by 
two  separate  votes  bring  back  the  au- 
thorization legislation  back  to  the 
floor  and  then  we  can  legislate. 

The  House  has  already  decided  this 
issue  once  under  appropriations.  This 
Is  not  the  first  time  that  an  end  run 
has  been  tried  to  shortcircuit  the  proc- 
ess. 

I  say,  bring  the  housing  bill  back  to 
this  floor.  Bring  it  tomorrow  Bring  It 
Friday.  Bring  it  next  Monday  or  next 
Tuesday.  Let  us  debate  It.  Let  us 
reform  it.  Let  us  amend  it.  Let  us  let  it 
pass  or  fail  on  its  own  weight  Let  us 
give  it  the  priority  that  it  deserves.  I 
thank  everyone  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  agree  with  that.  I  think  in  that 
way  we  can  make  those  reform  issues, 
those  decisions. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
so  much  time.  There  are  funding  pri- 
ority issues  to  be  made  which  have  not 
been  resolved  by  this  House  in  the 
past.  Including  that  this  country  has 
80,000  vacant  units  of  public  housing. 
We  should  be  taking  the  $300  million 
In  H.R.  1  from  the  new  unit  construc- 
tion and  using  that  $300  million  and 
other  funds  to  repair  the  units  that 
are  dilapidated  and  In  need  of  repair 
that  we  already  have.  The  House  has 
never  been  called  upon  to  make  that 
decision  and  cannot  unless  the  Latta 
amendment  passes. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  heard  the  word  Incredible  used 
about  this  process,  and  for  me  that  Is 
almost  hypocritical  use.  In  the  wee 
hours  of  the  night  a  few  years  ago  we 
rammed  through  this  House  a  mon- 
strosity that  made  no  sense  to  any- 
body, that  was  one  of  the  most  costly 
monstrosities  that  we  have  ever 
moved.  That  was  the  infamous 
Gramm-Latta  legislation,  we  rammed 
It  through,  we  did  not  know  what  was 
In  It.  we  could  not  even  read  it.  The 
ink  was  not  dry  on  it.  There  were 
notes  scribbled  In  pencil  on  it. 

A  whole  lot  of  folks  were  screaming 
about  the  incredible  vote  for  that 
monstrosity. 

Now,  what  Is  all  the  hue  and  cry 
about  this  bill?  H.R.  1  is  in  reconcllia- 
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tlon  where  it  belongs.  Why?  Because 
there  are  some  new  programs? 

What  do  you  intend  to  do  about  the 
homeless  in  this  Nation,  let  them  con- 
tinue to  sleep  in  the  street?  Is  that 
what  America  is  about? 

What  do  you  intend  to  do  about 
those  being  forced  to  do  workfare  now, 
who  need  day  care  for  their  children? 
Are  we  going  to  send  their  children 
out  on  the  streets  so  that  they  can 
become  juvenile  delinquents? 

It  is  incredible  that  the  sense  of  hu- 
manity that  was  once  so  high  in  this 
Nation  with  regard  to  the  conunitment 
to  provide  safe,  sanitary  and  decent 
housing  for  our  citizens  who  cannot 
afford  it.  that  that  conmiitment  has 
eroded  to  the  point  where  now  we  are 
talking  about  some  procedural  debate 
In  order  to  try  to  cut  even  further  into 
this  Nation's  need,  really,  to  meet  the 
housing  problems  of  our  Nation. 

Vote  it  down.  You  had  your  shot 
under  Granvm-Latta  a  few  years  ago. 
You  almost  destroyed  the  housing  pro- 
gram. The  little  that  is  left  now  you 
want  to  destroy  that.  too.  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  it. 

Vote  the  Latta  amendment  down.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense.  H.R.  1  be- 
longs in  reconciliation.  That  is  where 
it  should  be  and  anybody  who  argues 
in  smother  direction  is  arguing  only 
for  the  opportunity  to  once  again 
show  their  contempt  and  their  callous- 
ness toward  those  who  are  disadvan- 
taged in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvtuiia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Schd- 
mcr].  who  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  Chairman.  I  will  be  very 
brief. 

I  just  would  wish  to  refer  all  Mem- 
bers to  a  letter  to  Hon.  Pehnand  St 
Germain,  copy  to  the  ranking  minori- 
ty Member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie],  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  that  says  that  this  rec- 
onciliation is  within  budget,  dated  Oc- 
tober 2.  1985.  The  letter  is  available. 

I  yield  to  the  good  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRES.  Certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Coruiecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  California 
engage  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut in  a  brief  colloquy? 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  We  have  Included 
a  provision  in  H.R.  3500  that  provides 
for  timely  payment  of  subcontractors. 
This  provision,  section  2365,  states: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
each  prime  contractor  of  the  Department  of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  es- 
tablish procedures  to  ensure  the  timely  pay. 
ment  of  amounts  due  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  subcontracts  of  such  prime  contrac- 
tor. 

I  wonder  whether  the  gentleman 
from  California  could  provide  some 
clarification  here.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  language  will  be  interpreted  to  re- 
quire general  or  prime  contractors  to 
pay  their  subcontractors  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  received  payment 
from  the  owner  through  HUD.  Such 
an  Interpretation,  whether  by  a  court 
or  HUD  through  regulations,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  general  industry  prac- 
tice that  the  subcontractor  is  paid  by 
the  prime  contractor  after  the  prime 
contractor  is  paid  by  the  owner. 

Mr.  TORRES.  As  the  author  of  this 
provision.  I  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  that  it  is  not  my  intent  to 
require  general  or  prime  contractors 
to  pay  their  subcontractors  regardless 
of  whether  they  have  received  pay- 
ment from  the  owner  through  HUD. 
The  intent  of  the  provision  is  to 
ensure  that  prime  contractors  pay 
their  subcontractors  in  a  timely 
manner  once  they  have  received  pay- 
ment from  the  owner. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  that  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
for  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  And  how  much  does  the 
other  side  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray],  has  1 
hour  and  25  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  inform  the  gentle- 
man that  I  Intend  to  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  following  the  closing 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  very 
spirited  and  I  think  very  Informative 
debate  here  on  whether  H.R.  1  should 
be  included  in  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  H.R.  3500. 

I  think  the  debate  points  up  the  fact 
that  we  really  do  need  more  time. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
says  that  this  is  within  the  budget  fig- 
ures. I  say  that  our  figures  show  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that 
in  the  out  years  there  is  $300  million 
at  least  over  the  budget  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1988. 
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But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
it  does  include  some  new  programs 
which  were  the  subject  of  debate  In 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  these 
new    programs.    I    think,    deserve    an 


airing  here  on  the  House  floor  so  that 
all  435  Members  of  the  House  can 
decide  which  new  programs,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  new  programs,  should  be 
put  in  H.R.  1. 

I  do  think,  as  someone  mentioned, 
we  do  not  follow  necessarily  the  1981 
reconciliation  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  reversing  some  of  the  proce- 
dures which  were  followed  in  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill  in  1981.  and 
I  am  not  necessarily  defending  that 
procedure,  but  we  did  make  some  caps 
and  we  did  some  things  in  that  bill 
which  would  be  repealed  in  essence  by 
this  bill,  and  I  would  like  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  that  point. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  remaining  few 
seconds,  which  demonstrates  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  debate,  I  would  just  put 
on  record  some  but  not  all  of  the 
Issues  that  remain  to  be  resolved. 

This  House  needs  to  resolve  the 
HODAG  Program,  which  has  been 
$77,000  per  unit  for  low-income  hous- 
ing. We  need  to  resolve  whether  we 
should  be  building  5.000  more  units  of 
new  housing  or  repairing  the  some 
200.000  units  of  housing  that  are  In 
need  of  repair.  We  need  to  resolve  and 
have  for  the  first  time  a  vote  on  the 
UDAG  formula,  which  at  the  present 
time  skewered  most  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  Members  to  vote  for  the  Latta 
amendment,  which  would  eliminate  all 
extraneous  provisions  In  the  bill  per- 
taining to  housing. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is,  frank- 
ly, a  very  sad  situation.  I  think  in 
Texas  and  in  Florida  they  have  Indi- 
ans, and  Indians  in  the  old  days  used 
to  use  the  expression.  "White  man 
speak  with  forked  tongue."  meaning 
out  of  both  sides  of  his  or  her  mouth. 
Are  we  ever  hearing  It  now. 

The  very  people  who  shoved 
Gramm-Latta  down  the  throats,  not 
our  throats,  down  the  throats  of  the 
American  people,  brought  that  mon- 
strosity up  here,  Insisted  on  a  vote, 
and  did  us  in,  did  the  American  people 
In.  without  anyone  knowing  what  was 
In  it.  As  I  recall  it.  there  were  some 
notes  in  there  about  who  was  going  to 
go  out  and  get  the  coffee,  but  sadly, 
more  sadly  than  anything,  things  like 
saying  to  the  blind  and  to  the  disabled. 
"You  can  no  longer  sell  magazines  and 
newspapers  In  Federal  buildings." 


That  Is  what  is  called  legislating 
with  heart,  with  compassion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  this  reconciliation  we 
asked  and  have  had  included  H.R.  1. 
What  does  H.R.  1  do?  Yes,  it  has  some 
new  programs  in  it.  Out  of  $20.3  bil- 
lion or  $20.6  billion,  the  new  programs 
amount  to  $500  million.  Frankly,  the 
section  8  program  that  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about  because  of  Its  cost,  for 
those  who  are  new  arrivals,  let  me  tell 
you  where  it  came  from.  It  came  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St 
Germain]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  additional 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  this  legislation  we 
have  projects  like  Nehemiah.  Why  Is 
Nehemiah  named  Nehemiah?  Because 
it  Is  demonstrated  already.  It  is  an  ac- 
tuality. We  are  not  talking  about  a  fic- 
tion. It  is  an  actuality. 

We  have  programs  in  here  that  are 
not  new  programs;  they  are  people 
programs  to  help  out  public  housing 
and  low-Income  housing. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
we  may  well  lose,  but  I  have  news 
here;  We  will  be  back.  We  will  be  back, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  a  close  look  at 
requests  to  send  hundreds  of  millions 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  coun- 
tries If  we  cannot  have  compassion  for 
our  people  here.  If  you  want  to  play 
hard  ball,  we  are  going  to  play  hard 
ball,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Rest  as- 
sured to  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  should 
bring  a  housing  bill  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sx 
Germain]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the 
position  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee, which  labored  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  savings  on  the  civil  service  side 
of  the  budget  process  without  further 
destroying  the  morale  of  the  Federal 
workforce. 

The  proposal  offered  by  the  Budget 
Committee  would  save  more  than  $3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  more 
than  $12.5  billion  In  the  3  fiscal  years 
1986-88  In  civil  service  and  postal 
areas. 

It  would  achieve  the  savings  by; 


Freezing  Federal  civilian  pay  for 
1986  and  providing  a  5-percent  In- 
crease in  1987  and  another  5-percent 
hike  In  1988  and  extending  for  an- 
other 3  years  the  "2,087  hour"  pay 
computation  factor. 

Requiring  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  to  determine  the  mini- 
mum level  of  necessary  reserves  which 
should  be  held  by  FEHBP  insurance 
carriers  and  requiring  each  carrier  to 
refund  to  the  FEHBP  fund  any  excess 
reserves. 

Authorizing  only  $749  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  revenue  fore- 
gone appropriation— an  amount  $83 
million  below  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  baseline. 

These  are  big  savings.  And  they  are 
real.  They  are  the  result  of  hard  work 
and  long  hours  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  which  approved  the 
recommendations  17  to  0.  In  direct 
and  indirect  savings  they  more  than 
meet  the  committee's  reconciliation  in- 
structions. 

I  would  say  this  was  a  significant 
achievement.  But  to  some,  sadly.  It  Is 
not  enough.  Despite  all  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  have  done, 
there  are  those  who  want  more. 

In  the  Latta  substitute  there  is  an 
attempt  to  replace  a  sound  and 
thoughtful  solution  with  a  proposal 
that  is  unwise,  unfair,  and  grossly  In- 
accurate In  Its  savings  assumptions. 

Mr.  Latta  wants  to  pick  and  choose. 
In  my  committee's  jurisdiction  he 
wants  to  eliminate  the  5-percent  pay 
Increases  In  1987  and  1988.  without  re- 
quiring agencies  to  absorb  stny  of  the 
Increase,  and  relmpose  the  75-percent 
FEHBP  cap. 

He  does  all  this  on  the  pretense  that 
It  win  save  more  money.  This  is  a 
claim  without  foundation. 

The  pay-increase  provisions  of  the 
Latta  substitute  do  not  achieve  more 
savings  than  recommendations  pro- 
posed by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  tPOCS].  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  Latta  substitute  saves  $19  million 
less  than  POCS  proposed  over  the 
next  3  years 

The  Latta  pay  provisions  are  identi- 
cal to  the  Senate  reconciliation  pay 
provisions  and  are  based  on  the  same 
assumptions.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
Latta  provisions  assume  full  funding 
of  a  3  8-percent  pay  increase  In  fiscal 
year  1987  and  a  4  7-percent  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  We.  on  the  other 
hand,  mandate  a  5-percent  increase  in 
both  fiscal  1987  and  1988  and  require 
agencies  to  absorb  one-third  of  the 
cost. 

Any  claim  that  the  Latta  substitute 
saves  more  In  this  area  simply  cannot 
be  supported. 

In  addition  to  using  exaggerated  and 
questionable  savings  figures,  the  pro- 
posed    substitute      undermines     the 


entire  committee  process.  Of  what 
value  is  thoughtful,  careful  delibera 
tion  that  can  be  blithely  pushed  aside 
in  a  moment  of  recklessness? 

Are  we  simply  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  voted  17  to  0  after 
countless  hours  of  studying  the  issues? 
If  this  is  what  we  want  to  do,  we  might 
just  as  well  scrap  the  committee 
system. 

We  have  here  a  situation  where 
knowledgeable  members  of  a  commit- 
tee worked  hard  and  made  tough  deci- 
sions to  reach  a  difficult  objective.  Are 
we  to  say  their  work  and  expertise 
counts  for  nothing'' 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  however, 
the  most  important  reason  for  voting 
against  the  Latta  substitute  Is  that  it 
does  just  the  opposite  of  what  It  pur- 
ports to  do;  it  costs  money  instead  of 
saving  it— to  the  tune  of  $19  million. 

What's  more— and  this  is  hard  to 
figure— Federal  workers  get  less  even 
though  it  costs  the  people  more, 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  22  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr  Hawkins],  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  permitted  to  yield  lime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  for  his  generous 
aJlotment  of  this  time  to  the  majority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1986  required  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to 
achieve  savings  of  $2,6  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,6  billion  \n 
outlays  between  fi&cai  year  1986-88. 
The  committee's  actions  resulted  In 
savings  of  $68  million  more  than  the 
resolution  required.  The  committee 
made  changes  m  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program,  raised  the  premi- 
um for  the  Pension  Benefit  Guarantee 
Corporation,  and.  in  the  context  of  the 
authorization  for  the  Departm^ent  of 
Defense  reluctantly  accepted  changes 
m  the  overtime  provisions  included  In 
•he  Walsh-Healey  Act 

There  has.  however  been  a  lack  of 
symmetry  in  the  budget  process  which 
Is  very  troublesome.  The  budget  reso- 
lution, passed  by  both  Houses,  with 
unusual  bipartisan  support,  assumed 
that  the  poor  would  be  held  harmless 
from  additional  efforts  at  deficit  re- 
duction. The  Congress  and  members  of 
both  parties  agreed  that  the  poor  h£ul 
suffered  enough  Yet,  by  the  time  the 
House  acted  on  the  Labor-HHS  appro- 
priations bin  for  fiscal  year  1986,  this 
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consensus  had  disappeared.  The  prior- 
ities Included  in  the  budget  resolution 
were  absent  from  the  appropriations 
bill. 

This  simple  fact  raises  several  ques- 
tions about  the  process. 

If  the  budget  resolution  can  be  so 
easily  ignored,  why  should  we  spend  7 
months  struggling  with  it?  If  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  can  substitute 
its  own  spending  ceilings  and  priorities 
for  those  in  the  budget  resolution, 
why  do  we  need  a  budget  process?  If 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  the 
House,  win  not  defend  its  priorities, 
why  should  we  support  its  resolutions 
smd  comply  with  its  reconciliation  in- 
structions? 

The  treatment  of  the  disadvantaged 
also  raises  questions  about  us. 

There  has  been  no  dramatic  im- 
provement in  the  economy  since 
March  that  renders  these  programs 
less  vital.  If  anything,  the  economic 
situation  has  become  more  precarious. 
We  need  these  programs  every  bit  as 
much  as  we  did  in  March  and  as  we  did 
in  August  when  the  resolution  passed. 
We  gather  here  to  bemoan  our  lack  of 
competitiveness,  our  Inability  to  re- 
spond creatively  to  dislocations  caused 
by  the  trade  imbalance,  the  chronic 
unemployment  of  our  youth,  explod- 
ing health  care  costs,  and  so  forth. 
What  happens?  We  freeze  the  very 
education  programs  we  all  know  we 
need  to  lead  the  world  into  the  21st 
century,  we  rely  on  an  imperfect 
market  to  find  Jobs  for  our  unem- 
ployed, we  write  off  our  kids,  and  we 
underfund  the  WIC  Program  which 
we  luiow  conclusively  saves  $3  for 
every  $1  we  invest  in  it.  Our  focus  on 
the  bottom  line  is  myopic. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everybody  that 
the  budget  process  only  affects  direct 
spending.  While  we  freeze  programs 
for  the  poor,  we  let  tax  expenditures 
grow.  Twenty-seven  years  ago.  we  had 
$37  billion  worth  of  tax  preferences  in 
the  Code.  Today  we  have  $370  billion. 
Half  the  Income  in  the  country  is  not 
subject  to  the  income  tax  because  of 
legal  preferences  in  the  Tax  Code. 
Further,  between  1981  and  1983,  65  of 
this  Nation's  most  profitable  corpora- 
tions paid  no  Income  tax  at  all. 

It  is  also  appropriate  to  note  that 
unemployment  is  still  at  unacceptably 
high  levels  In  historical  terms.  If  we 
focused  our  efforts  on  creating  growth 
rather  than  imposing  austerity  we 
could  reduce  the  deficit  constructively 
rather  than  destructively.  Even  a  1- 
percent  drop  in  Joblessness  would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  some  $30  billion. 
Pull  employment  would  certainly 
render  the  deficit  controllable  as  well 
as  lay  the  foundation  for  the  future 
that  we  must  have  If  we  are  to  remain 
gr.eat. 

This  reconciliation  bill  Jeopardizes 
the  budget  process  because  it  exposes 
Its  flaws  for  all  to  see. 


Instead  of  cutting  programs  that 
work;  instead  of  continuing  the  mis- 
guided attempts  of  the  last  5  years  to 
reduce  the  deficit  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor:  instead  of  putting  our  fate  in  the 
hands  of  unelected  officials  of  the 
Pederal  Reserve;  and  Instead  of  focus- 
ing only  on  the  spending  portion  of 
the  budget,  we  ought  to  apply  our 
wisdom  and  experience  to  the  issue  of 
insuring  .stable,  noninflationary  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  means  monetary 
as  well  as  fiscal  policy  and  revenues  as 
well  as  spending. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins]  has 
consumed  7  minutes. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  13  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jettords], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  allowed  to  yield  time. 

The  CHAIR1«LAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

While  this  is  not  exactly  on  the  topic 
that  the  gentleman  is  about  to  discuss. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  put  on  the 
record.  Just  for  the  information  of  the 
membership,  and  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  some  of  the  informa- 
tion that  will  be  going  Into  Members' 
districts  in  the  next  few  days,  if  you 
vote  for  this  bill  and  you  do  not  vote 
for  the  Latta  amendment,  you  are 
voting  for  a  congressional  pay  raise. 
The  Latta  amendment  Is  the  only  al- 
ternative on  the  floor  that  gives  us  a 
chance  to  knock  out  the  congressional 
pay  raise  that  has  been  put  into  this 
bill. 

I  Just  want  the  Members  to  be  aware 
of  that  because  we  often  hear  out  in 
the  country  after  one  of  these  bills 
passes.  'Oh.  I  didn't  know  that  was  in 
there."  "Oh.  that  comes  as  great  news 
to  me."  They  are  going  back  to  their 
districts  and  telling  their  constituents 
that  somehow  this  congressional  pay 
raise  slipped  by  them. 

Well,  I  am  telling  them  right  now,  in 
this  bill  is  a  $7,500  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  the  next  2  years. 
It  is  a  5-percent-a-year  Increase.  It  will 
raise  congressional  pay  to  over  $82,000 
in  the  next  2  years. 

It  Is  in  there.  If  you  do  not  vote  for 
the  Latta  amendment,  you  are.  in 
effect,  voting  for  a  congressional  pay 
Increase,  and  you  had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  for  it  In  your  districts. 

Again.  1  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GoodlincI. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins], and  the  chairman  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeftords).  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Coleman]. 

Basically  we  brought  to  the  Budget 
Committee  reconciliation  in  the  way  It 
should  be  brought,  almost.  In  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  did  meet  our  finan- 
cial obligations  in  relationship  to  the 
budget.  My  concern  as  a  new  Budget 
Committee  member  is  the  fact  that  we 
did  do  some  things  that  did  not  cost 
any  additional  money:  we  did  do  some 
things  that  should  have  been  done, 
but  my  concern  is  that  they  were  done 
in  this  process  rather  than  through 
the  authorization  process  in  such 
areas  as  the  discounting  of  Income 
from  foreclosures  or  bankruptcies, 
Sallie  Mae  holdings,  insurance  premi- 
ums, lenders  of  Isist  resort. 

These  are  very  minor  things  in  rela- 
tionship to  what  has  happened  In  rec- 
onciliation. My  concern  is  that  every 
Member  of  Congress,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  only  has  the  right  to  vote  on 
any  new  program,  any  additional  pro- 
gram, any  changes  in  programs,  but 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  do  it  indi- 
vidually. 

What  we  do  In  reconciliation  is  take 
that  opportunity  away  from  individual 
Members  because  you  get  one  opportu- 
nity, you  vote  up  or  down  on  reconcili- 
ation. You  do  not  get  an  opportunity 
then  to  vote  on  authorizations  as  you 
should  do  or  changes  in  prcgram?. 
That  is  my  concern. 

Ours  are  very  minor,  they  are 
needed,  but  nevertheless  we  could 
have  gone  through  the  proper  process 
in  order  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  be  doing  that,  and  it  does 
not  matter  whether  it  is  1981.  whether 
either  side  has  a  2-to-l  majority  at 
that  time,  or  whether  it  is  1982  and 
either  side  has  a  2-to-l  majority,  or 
1983,  1984  or  1985.  It  does  not  matter 
which  year  it  is.  The  fact  is,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  reconciliation  correctly, 
and  it  has  any  Impact  on  trying  to  do 
anything  In  relationship  to  the 
budget,  then  we  should  try  to  steer 
clear,  and  we  as  a  Budget  Committee 
should  make  sure,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  you  cannot  authorize,  you  cannot 
change  programs,  that  you  cannot  add 
new  programs,  and  that  you  cannot 
add  additional  money  through  the  rec- 
onciliation process. 

I  again  compliment  our  committee 
for  at  least  doing  what  some  others 
have  not  done.  We  have  hit  the  budget 
figure.  We  have  hit  the  budget  target. 


whether  it  is  In  child  nutrition,  wheth- 
er it  is  school  lunch,  whether  it  is 
higher  education,  whatever  it  is.  And  I 
particularly  compliment  those  respon- 
sible for  the  higher  education  part  of 
our  bill,  because  it  is  they  who  had  to 
make  the  cuts  in  order  to  bring  it 
down  to  meet  the  budget. 

So  again,  we  did  well.  But  I  think  in 
reconciliation  we  have  to  make  very, 
very  sure  that  everybody  has  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  register  their 
individual  votes  on  individual  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  GundersonI. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  point  out  that  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  more  than 
done  its  job  in  dealing  with  this  recon- 
ciliation process.  I  think  special  com- 
mendations are  in  order  for  both  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postsecondary  Education  in 
particular. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee was  instructed  to  come  up  with 
savings  over  3  years  of  $2.6  billion  in 
authority  and  $2.57  billion  in  outlays. 
The  fact  is,  we  came  up  with  $2,630 
million  in  authority  and  $252,580  mil- 
lion in  budget  outlays  over  that  3-year 
period.  We  exceeded  our  overall  tar- 
gets assigned  to  us  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  the  num- 
bers from  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  are  real  numbers.  There 
are  no  accusations  that  we  are  dealing 
with  smoke  and  mirrors. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  focus,  howev- 
er, on  the  postsecondary  area,  the  stu- 
dent loan  area.  We  had  a  target  of 
$800  million.  We  came  up  with  savings 
over  3  years  of  $868  million. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  think  we  made 
a  couple  of  noncost  items  that  are  very 
important.  The  most  important  that  I 
would  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, from  a  rural  perspective.  Is  a 
provision  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Tauke.  which  would, 
in  calculating  eligibility  for  Pell  grants 
and  guaranteed  student  loans,  allow 
for  an  exclusion  from  income  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  a  farm  under 
bankruptcy  foreclosure  or  forfeiture. 
This  is  a  very  real  problem  in  the  Mid- 
west during  our  agricultural  crisis,  and 
I  think  an  Important  addition  that 
does  not  have  any,  or  at  least  any  sig- 
nificant cost  savings,  if  any  at  all. 

Above  and  beyond  that.  I  want  to 
assure  the  student  conununity  across 
this  country  that  the  savings  achieved 
in  reconciliation  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion area  are  savings  which  will  not 
eliminate  any  eligible  student  from 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. We  do  require  that  every  -lu- 
dent,  not  Just  those  coming  from  fami- 
lies  above   $30,000   income,   must   go 


through  the  financial  needs  test.  But 
that  again  will  not  eliminate  eligibility 
for  any  student  who  is  truly  needy. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  one  of  our 
major  savings  areas  is  the  area  of  re- 
quiring multiple  disbursement  of  guar- 
anteed student  loans.  Rather  than 
giving  all  of  the  money  up  front,  give 
the  money  periodically,  by  semester, 
quarter,  whatever  the  case  might  be, 
so  if  a  student  drops  out  in  the  first  or 
second  week,  they  do  not  get  all  of  the 
money.  That  alone  over  3  years  will 
save  some  $225  million. 

In  addition,  we  do  such  things  as  re- 
calling $50  million  in  State  agency  ad- 
vances in  fiscal  year  1988.  We  are 
giving  the  States  a  couple  of  years  to 
deal  with  that  area  and  come  up  with 
a  process  where  we  can  withdraw  that 
money  from  those  States  which  have 
programs  which  are  more  than  finan- 
cially solvent. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  ERISA  single  em- 
ployer termination  insurance  provi- 
sions contained  under  title  III. 

Our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  taken  the  lead  in  calling  for 
a  national  retirement  income  policy 
which  is  responsive  to  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  our  Nation's  retirees. 
The  ERISA  title  IV  Termination  In- 
surance Program  is  certainly  a  comer- 
stone  of  this  policy,  and  the  efforts 
today  to  shore  up  the  single  employer 
fund  will  help  assure  that  the  ERISA 
foundation  remains  a  solid  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Clay  of  Missouri 
and  the  other  members  of  our  commit- 
tee who  have  worked  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  over  the  past  4  years  to  design 
legislation  which  addresses  the  com- 
plex problems  facinR  the  Pension  Ben- 
efit Guaranty  Corporation  [PBGC]  in 
its  financing  of  employee  and  retiree 
benefits  under  terminated  single  em- 
ployer pension  plans.  Additionally  I 
commend  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Bill 
Brock,  the  new  Executive  Director  of 
the  PBGC.  Kathy  Utgoff,  and  the 
other  administration  officials  who  met 
untiringly,  who  remain  convinced  of 
the  need  for  legislation,  and  who  kept 
an  open  mind  about  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  reforms  until  a  workable 
compromise  could  be  fashioned.  I  am 
satisfied  at  this  point  that  the  reform 
package  is  reasonable,  responsible,  and 
will  prove  workable  in  helping  reduce 
PBGC  financing  needs  in  the  future. 

The  provisions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  which 
are  contained  m  subtitles  B  and  C  of 
title  III  strengthen  the  Single-Employ- 
er Termination  Insurance  Program  in 
three  ways;  First,  by  placing  the 
PBGC  back  on  a  sound  financial  foot- 
ing by  increasing  the  premium  paid  by 
covered  plans:  second,  by  restructuring 
the  system  to  limit  access  to  PBGC  as- 


sistance to  only  those  cases  In  which 
workers'  pensions  are  Jeopardized  be- 
cause their  employers  are  in  genuine 
financial  difficulty;  and  third,  by  as- 
suring that,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, workers  receive  their  full  earned 
benefits  when  plans  terminate. 

The  actuarial  deficit  of  the  PBGC  is 
fast  approaching  $1  billion  and,  with- 
out further  action,  will  reach  $6  billion 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  To  meet 
these  demands,  as  well  as  the  direc- 
tives of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  the  House  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  legislation  increases  the  pre- 
mium for  the  Single-Employer  Termi- 
nation Insurance  Program  from  its 
present  $2.60  per  capita  to  $8.50  for 
plan  years  beginning  in  1986 

But  to  merely  enact  a  premium  In- 
crease Is  not  enough.  After  nearly  a 
half-decade  of  study  and  debate  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  there 
is  a  pressing  need  for  reforms  as  well, 
to  ensure  that  access  to  the  insurance 
program  is  limited  to  companies  which 
are  faced  with  genuine  hardships.  As  a 
result  the  legislation  includes  features 
that  will  discourage  the  dumping  of 
pension  liabilities  onto  the  PBGC 

This  bill  closes  the  loopholes  that 
have  permitted  unjustified  drains  on 
the  insurance  program 

Therefore  one  provision  of  subtitle  C 
divides  all  plan  termmations  into  two 
new  categories  called  either  a  standard 
termination  or  distress  termination.  A 
standard  termmation  proceeds  with 
minimal  PBGC  involvement  when 
plan  assets  are  sufficient  to  cover  all 
plan  vested  benefits.  A  distress  termi- 
nation proceeds  as  under  current  law 
with  the  PBGC  playing  a  major  role, 
except  that  to  avoid  a  dumping  of  li- 
ability on  the  PBGC  by  ongoing  em- 
ployers, an  employer  would  have  to 
meet  one  of  four  financial  distress 
tests  in  order  to  terminate.  A  60-day 
notice  of  termination  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Another  provision  increases  the 
chances  that  the  PBGC  be  made 
whole  in  the  event  of  a  distress  termi- 
nation by  requiring  that  an  additional 
10-percent  pretax  profits  Interest  be 
paid  to  the  PBGC  for  up  to  10  years  to 
cover  any  funding  shortfall  in  the 
event  the  current  law  employer  liabil- 
ity limit  of  30  percent  of  net  worth  is 
insufficient.  A  related  5-percent 
pretax  profits  interest  for  up  to  10 
years,  payable  to  a  termmation  trust, 
would  also  be  triggered  if  plan  assets 
are  insufficient  to  pay  all  plan  vested 
benefits;  that  is.  benefits  in  excess  of 
those  guaranteed  by  the  PBGC. 

A  provision,  designed  to  protect  the 
PBGC,  allows  the  IRS  to  obtain  secu- 
rity for  the  plan  in  the  event  a  waiver 
of  the  minimimi  funding  standard  is 
granted.  The  IRS  must  request 
PBGC's  views  and  consider  them  In 
obtaining  such  security. 
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To  close  another  loophole,  the  meas- 
ure authorizes  the  PBGC  to  assess  li- 
ability on  persons  who  have  undertak- 
en transactions  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  liability.  This  authority  Is  lim- 
ited to  transactions  taken  within  5 
years  prior  to  a  plan  termination. 

Finally,  the  measure  contains  a  pro- 
vision which  codifies  the  present  law 
right  of  employers  to  freeze  plan  bene- 
fits—except that  vesting  based  on 
future  service  continues— thus  allow- 
ing them  to  fix  their  benefit  liabilities 
and  fund  for  them  over  time  and 
assure  that  workers  receive  their  full 
earned  benefits  when  plans  terminate. 

While  these  provisions  of  the  single- 
employer  reform  package  are  only  pro- 
tective In  nature.  It  Is  Intended  that 
their  application  help  avoid  the  kind 
of  future  program  funding  crisis  that 
faced  Social  Security  only  a  few  years 
ago.  In  summary  the  case  for  the  en- 
actment of  these  single  employer  ter- 
mination Insurance  reforms  Is  a  com- 
pelling one. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  title  also  contains  subtitle  D— 
continuation  coverage  under  group 
health  plans.  These  provisions  amend 
title  I  of  ERISA  to  require  group 
health  care  plans  to  Include  a  5-year 
continuation  option  for  widowed,  di- 
vorced, and  Medicare  ineligible 
spouses  and  dependent  children.  Plans 
could  require  such  persons  to  pay  the 
cost  of  such  coverage.  These  ERISA 
provisions,  although  solely  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  were  added  to  the 
bill  under  exceptional  circumstances 
and  are  deserving  of  further  scrutiny 
during  conference,  since  they  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  hearings  at  either 
the  subcommittee  or  full  committee 
level.    

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jetfouds]  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

D  1450 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  the  provisions 
In  reconciliation  which  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

First  of  all,  the  higher  education 
provisions  and  second,  the  pension 
reform  provisions.  As  we  all  know,  this 
country's  education  system  has  been 
labeled  "at  risk,"  and  in  the  view  of 
our  committee  It  Is  Important  that  we 
do  nothing  to  make  things  worse. 
Hopefully  we  will  make  things  better. 

First  of  all  with  respect  to  the 
higher  education  provisions.  I  think  It 
is  Important  for  everyone  to  recognize 
that,  notwithstanding  many  of  the 
statements  that  were  made  earlier, 
that  severe  problems  may  result  this 
year  with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
loans  and  grants  to  our  college  stu- 


dents. Such  is  not  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  our  actions  in  reconciliation. 

What  we  have  done  Is  met  our  com- 
mitment. We  have  done  what  is  re- 
sponsible and  necessary  to  bring  our 
provisions  within  budget.  There  are 
only  two  provisions  which  do  affect 
students  to  any  significant  degree: 
multiple  disbursement  and  tighter 
loan  collection  provisions. 

Specirirally,  this  packairr  of  rrcommrn- 
dations  mc«ti(  and  may  even  exceed  the  tar 
Kets  eiitabliithed  by  the  Kudget  (  ommittee 
In  addition.  I  am  pleaded  to  note  that  the 
committer  adopted  the  Coleman  loan  de- 
fault prevention  bill  which  will  provide  $|h 
million  in  savings  over  the  3-year  period- 
fiscal  years  1986-tU4 — by  reducing  the  de- 
fault rat«  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Coleman 
proposal,  which  has  the  blessinit  of  the  ad- 
ministration, will  enhance  the  integrity  of 
the  GSL  Program. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  savings  are  aa  fol- 
lows: 

First,  multiple  disbursement:  Loans  are 
to  be  multiply  dinbursed  to  studentu  on  the 
basis  of  their  academic  terms;  that  is.  se- 
mester, quarter,  and  so  forth:  lenden*  re- 
ceive subsidies  only  on  the  disbumed  por- 
tion of  the  loan:  the  origination  fee  is 
charged  proportionately  on  each  disburse- 
ment: the  effective  date  is  July  1,  1986. 

Savings:  Zero  in  Tiscai  year  1986;  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987;  $115  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Second,  recall  of  advances:  $50  million  in 
advances  are  to  be  recalled  in  flscal  year 
1988;  agencies  less  than  5  years  old  at  the 
time  of  recall  are  exempt:  the  Secretary 
must  take  into  consideration  the  solvency 
and  maturity  of  the  insurance  and  reserve 
funds  of  the  agencies,  as  determined  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  In  determining  how 
much  of  their  advances  to  recall. 
Savings:  $50  million  In  fiscal  year  1988. 
Third,  extension  of  State  agency  collec- 
tion period:  State  guaranty  agencies  may 
not  submit  defaulted  loans  to  the  Secretary 
for  reinsurance  until  at  least  210  days  after 
the  loan  becomes  delinquent.  Agencies  are 
required  to  continue  collection  efforts  on 
the  loans  during  the  210-day  period. 

Savings:  S160  million  In  fiscal  year  1986; 
$15  million  In  fiscal  year  1987;  $15  million 
in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Fourth,  preclalma  asiilitance:  Lenders 
and  guaranty  agencies  may  be  reimbursed 
through  the  Federal  reinsurance  for  use  of 
collection  agencies  In  relnsuting  delin- 
quent loans  In  repayment  status.  The  maxi- 
mum allowable  reimbursement  Is  lesser  of 
$100  or  2  percent  of  the  loan  value. 

Savings:  S19  million  In  fiscal  year  1986; 
$18  million  In  fiscal  year  1987;  $7  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Fifth,  tightened  collection  efforts:  Collec- 
tion efforts  are  to  he  enhanced  h>  the  u»e 
of  credit  bureaus,  miffer  p^-nalijex  for  late 
payments.  Incrt^ased  audltinit  of  Mate  a»fen. 
cles;  disburiement  of  d'sX.  through  postaec- 
ondary  education  Institutions;  a  standard 
Federal  statute  of  limitations  on  collection 
efforts. 


Savings:  $11  million  in  Tiscal  year  198fi. 
$17  million  in  Tiscal  year  I9K7;  $20  million 
in  fiscal  year  19km 

Sixth.  Htudent  eligibility  re<juiremenL«: 
Studentj*  must  demonNtrate  need  in  order 
tn  be  eligible  for  a  (iSI.  and  muNt  have  a 
determination  of  their  Pell  grant  eligibility 
or  ineligibility  before  applying. 

Savings:  $l<i  million  m  Tmcal  year  1986; 
$105  million  in  fiscal  year  1987;  $220  mil- 
lion in  rii«cal  year  lyns 

Therr  i8  no  cost  implication  to  the  Pell 
gram  eligibility  requirement. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  and  in 
pHrticular  PoHL»econdary  Kducation  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Htl.i,  KoKli  and  rank- 
ing  Republican  ToM  Colkman.  are  to  be 
complimented  on  both  the  process  by 
which  the  recommendatinn«  were  achieved 
as  well  as  for  the  Kubstantive  resuitu  that 
were  produced 

Although  I  have  elsewhere  expressed 
some  concerns  over  the  addition  of  certain 
policy  changeN.  unrelated  to  the  budget 
which  are  contained  in  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations. I  must  reinforce  my  sup- 
port for  the  overall  package  Despite  my 
misnivings  over  the  impact  of  one  budget 
savings  provision  reitardinK  an  across-the- 
board  needs  analysis  on  the  independent 
students.  I  am  confident  that  such  details 
can  be  remedied  in  conference  without  de- 
railing the  overall  goals  of  the  F^ducation 
and  I>abor  Commil'ee's  action. 

I  am  convinced  iha!  these  recommenda- 
tions represent  a  good  faith  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  committee  to  comply  wit!i  the 
targets  established  in  th«-  budget  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  for  our  authorizing  com- 
mittee. In  fact,  the  recommendations 
exceed  the  budget  target  by  Ifi.H  million 
over  the  life  of  the  3-year  proposal.  This  set 
of  proposals  represents  a  difficult  task  that 
was  handled  extremely  well  through  bipar- 
tisan cooperation. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
ERISA  provisions.  We  have  heard 
some  complaints,  primarily  of  a  Juris- 
dictional nature,  expressed  by  others 
that  perhaps  this  should  not  be  in  this 
bin,  or  at  least  It  ought  to  be  amended. 
I  would  say  that  after  some  5  years  of 
going  over  very  carefully  the  needs  for 
revisions  and  for  closing  of  loopholes 
In  our  ERISA  provisions:  that  Is.  deal- 
ing with  pension  programs,  that  this 
provision  has  the  backing  of  the  ad- 
minL"=tratlon.  the  backing  of  business 
groups,  and  the  backing  of  labor 
unions.  It  also  is  supported  by  those 
who  agree  that  what  we  must  do  is  to 
prevent  those  that  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  law  to  dump  onto 
PBGC  liabilities  which  ought  not  to  be 
there.  This  bill  will  protect  against 
that,  and  will  save  In  the  long  run  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  and 
also  to  those  that  have  a  genuine  right 
to  a  good  benefit  under  their  pension 
programs. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  explanation  of 
the  intent  behind  the  K.RISA  changes  con- 
tained under  subtitles  K.  (  .  and  I>  of  title 
III.  I  would  like  to  make  several  points  in 


I'onnection    with   the   development   of  this 
legislation. 

First,  the  ERISA  single  employer  termi- 
nation insurance  revisions  in  subtitles  B 
and  C  are  the  prt>duct  of  nearly  5  years  of 
effort  by  the  memlMT*i  of  the  Committee  on 
Kducation  and  l.alxir  to  fa.shion  a  work- 
able compromise  acceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  other  groups  representing  retir- 
ees, organi/ed  labor,  and  the  business  com- 
munity That  these  diverse  interests  can 
now  agree  on  the  need  for  and  the  general 
parameters  of  the  reform  package  pnoides 
strong  evidence  that  the  proper  balance  ha.s 
been  struck  in  the  legislation  to  restore  the 
long-term  solvency  of  the  PH(;C  while 
maintaining  the  critical  support  of  the  ter- 
mination insun»nce  program  by  those  who 
must  ultimately  pay  its  costs.  .Appropriate 
credit  must  be  given  to  my  chairman.  (Us 
Hawkins,  and  particularly  to  .MAHt.h  Roi 
KKMA  and  Bit. I  (LAY.  the  ranking  member 
and  chairman,  respectively,  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Reliilions 
who  together  with  their  other  subcommit- 
tee members  worked  so  diligently  to  care- 
fully craft  a  reform  package  that  addresses 
the  complex  problems  in  an  effective 
manner. 

Second,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  this  body, 
( iillectively,  that  rather  than  slow  down  the 
consideration  of  these  single  employer  re- 
forms over  an  unfortunate  and  untimely 
jurisdictional  dispute,  the  mounting  finan- 
cial problems  of  the  I'HtiC  were  recognized 
and  the  reforms  permitted  to  be  favorably 
acted  on  at  this  time.  In  this  connection.  I 
would  like  to  personally  thank  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Bill  Brock,  for  his  extensive 
efforts  to  educate  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  urgent  need  to  put  into  place 
the  new  design  for  the  single  employer  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  there  should  be  no  mistaking  the 
relevancy  that  the  KRISA  changes  have  to 
the  deficit  reduction  under  MR.  3500  The 
PBGC  Single  Employer  Program  had  a 
$462  million  deficit  a>  of  September  30. 
1984.  and  a  negative  cash-fiow  The  deficit 
continues  to  grow,  especially  when  the 
roughly  $160  million  unfunded  liability  of 
one  large  plan  that  was  recently  terminated 
is  taken  into  account.  If  recent  news  ac- 
counts of  the  finances  of  certain  companies 
can  be  believed,  absent  the  enactment  of 
the  reforms  contained  in  subtitle  C  the 
PB(iC  deficit  could  ea.sily  be  expected  tr) 
triple  in  size  to  over  one  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars.  As  described  by  Secretary 
Brock,  the  reforms  will  have  a  direct  and 
substantial  effect  on  the  Federal  deficit  and 
thus,  are  clearly  germane  to  the  budget 
process. 

They  are  inextricably  intertwined  with 
the  premium  rate  proposal;  and  their  adop- 
tion would  lead  to  a  significant  decrease  in 
payments  from  the  PBGC's  revolving  fund 
(and.  hence,  to  reduced  outlays  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget).  The  PBGC  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately twenty  percent  of  Its  claims  to 
date  have  resulted  from  abuses  of  the  sort 
addressed  by  the  reforms.  The  present  value 
of  these  claims  is  about  $300  million,  repre- 
senting outlays  averaging  $35  million  per 
year  over  the  next  20  years.  Without  the 
proposed  reforms,  abusive  clsUms  wUl  con- 


tinue In  the  future  and  will  probably  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  recent  financial  activi- 
ties, including  takeovers,  mergers,  and  lever- 
aged buy-outs. 

The  premium  increase  to  $8.50  contained 
in  subtitle  B  and  the  reforms  in  subtitle  C. 
when  considered  together,  are  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  result 
in  a  reduction  in  Federal  outlays  of  about 
$666  million  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years — 
1986-88. 

Fourth,  the  other  body  has  also  included 
similar  F^RISA  title  IV  single  employer 
changes  in  its  reconciliation  bill,  (iiven  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  number  of  differences 
between  the  two  measures  and  the  inherent 
complexity  of  ERISA,  perhaps  it  is  not  an 
overstatement  to  observe  that  an  exception- 
al level  of  cooperation  and  care  will  be  re- 
quired in  conference,  if  the  final  product  is 
to  stand  the  test  of  time  and  not  contain 
inadvertent  oversights.  In  this  connection  I 
would  encourage  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  to  offer  the  conferees  its 
close  cooperation  and  expertise  toward  this 
end. 

Finally.  I  have  this  observation  to  make 
in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
title D — continuation  coverage  under  group 
health  plans.  However,  meritorious  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  to  title  1  of 
ERISA  may  be.  they  were  added  in  commit- 
tee without  the  benefit  of  hearings  or  the 
usual  perfecting  legislative  process  which 
has  proven  so  beneficial  to  improving  other 
ERISA  legislation.  .Again  I  would  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  exercise  extreme  care 
in  the  conference  committee  to  fashion  a 
workable  regulatory  structure  and  one  with 
which  plan  sponsors  have  become  accus- 
tomed under  ERISA  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  In  this  connection.  1  would  also 
encourage  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
offer  the  conferees  its  close  cooperation 
and  expertise. 

Consistent  with  the  goals  originally  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  by  the  Pension  Bene- 
fit (Guaranty  Corporation,  the  single  em- 
ployer termination  insurance  provisions 
under  title  III  are  intended  to  address  the 
following  proiilems  F'irst  the  increase  in 
the  per  capita  premium  from  $2.60  to  $S.50 
per  annum  beginninft  in  19^6  is  designed  to 
amortize  the  current  PBtiC  deficit  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  about  1.5  years.  The 
level  is  set  to  also  meet  the  rising  level  of 
claims  projected  to  be  incurred  over  the 
foreseeable  future.  Together  with  the  pro- 
gram reforms  the  increased  premium 
income  is  expected  to  place  the  PBGC  on  a 
more  sound  financial  footing,  alleviating 
the  present  threat  to  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  guaranteed  benefits  at  current 
levels.  Second,  the  reform  package  is  in- 
tended to  deal  with  three  major  abuses  that 
exist  under  the  present  program.  At 
present,  it  is  possible  for  an  employer  to  re- 
ceive 8  minimum  funding  waiver  without 
providing  any  security  to  secure  repayment 
of  a  waived  contribution.  The  revisions 
permit  the  IRS  to  impose  security  condi- 
tions in  connection  with  such  waivers  after 
actively  taking  into  account  any  comments 
or  concerns  the  PBGC  may  have. 


Also,  at  present  a  company  can  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  dump  unfunded  pen- 
sion benefits  on  the  PB(i(  and  continue  in 
business  with  little  or  no  liability  for  those 
benefits.  The  revisions  require  an  employer 
to  meet  one  of  four  statutory  distress  tests 
before  being  able  to  terminate  an  under- 
funded plan.  The  employer  would  also  be 
subject  to  a  Id-percent  pretax  profits  inter- 
est to  the  PBGC  in  the  event  the  employer's 
liability  exceeds  30  percent  of  net  worth 

Currently  a  controlled  group  of  corp>ora- 
tions  can  spin  off  a  financially  distressed 
affiliate  with  large  unfunded  pension  bene- 
fits and  escape  any  responsibility  for  any 
subsequent  claim  against  the  PB(t(  .  The 
reforms  clarify  that  an  employer  remains 
liable  if  there  is  an  evasion  of  liability 

Finally,  the  reforms  require  a  plan  spon- 
sor to  fully  fund  for  vested  benefits  if  the 
plan  is  to  be  terminated  other  than  in  a  dis- 
tress situation.  This  enhances  the  protec- 
tion of  employee  vested  benefit*  in  cases  in 
which  the  sponsor  can  afford  to  meet  the 
promised  level  of  benefits.  In  the  case  of  a 
distress  termination,  vested  but  nonguaran- 
teed  benefits  would  be  protected  by  means 
of  an  additional  5-percent  employer  pretax 
profits  interest  payable  to  a  termination 
trust. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3500.  Title  III  would 
make  necessary  changes  In  the  pen- 
sion plan  termination  Insurance  pro- 
gram created  in  1974  by  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
[ERISA].  Currently  more  than  30  mil- 
lion American  workers  and  retirees  are 
covered  under  single-employer  defined 
benefit  plans.  The  PFGC  Insurance 
F*rogram  was  designed  to  provide  a 
safety  net  for  those  workers  when 
their  pension  plans  terminated  with- 
out enough  assets  to  pay  benefits. 

The  PBGC  is  currently  In  financial 
trouble.  Unlike  many  other  Federal 
programs,  the  Termination  Insurtmce 
I*rogTam  Is  funded  entirely  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  through  annual  premiums 
paid  by  covered  plans  based  on  the 
number  of  participants  tn  the  pension 
plan.  Since  May  1982.  the  administra- 
tion has  been  seeking  a  premium  in- 
crease from  the  current  $2.60  per  par- 
ticipant per  year  to  $8.10.  The  current 
premium  falls  far  short  of  *-hat  is 
needed  to  fimd  the  program.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  1984.  PBGCs  deficit  was 
$462  million  and  climbing.  We  are  told 
that  its  current  deficit  is  closer  to  $800 
million. 

Subtitle  B  of  title  III  authorizes  a 
premiimi  of  $8.50.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  believes  that  the  ad- 
ministration's $8.10  request  is  not  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  current  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  PBGC,  because  it 
was  based  on  data  nearly  a  year  old. 
Since  that  time,  the  PBGC  has  had  to 
assume  significant  additional  amoimts 
of  liability.  Raising  the  premium  to 
$8.50  effective  January  1,  1986.  as  the 
bill  authorizes,  would  amortize  the 
PBGC  deficit  over  15  years.  I  personal- 
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ly  doubt  that  $8.50  is  enough,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  pending  termina- 
tion of  the  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel 
Corp.  plan,  which  may  add  as  much  as 
$425  million  to  the  PBGC  deficit.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  committee  unanimously 
supported  the  $8.50  premium  and  that 
is  what  is  contained  in  H.R.  3500. 

Not  only  does  the  PBGC  face  the 
problem  of  eliminating  the  existing 
deficit,  it  also  must  control  the  level  of 
claims  in  the  future.  Thus  the  reforms 
are  urgently  needed  as  well.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  additional  effect  on  the  Federal 
deficit  is  sizable  if  even  one  major  plan 
termination  were  to  occur  in  1986  that 
could  have  been  prevented  with  the  re- 
forms. In  recent  weeks,  one  major  ter- 
mination has  occurred  and  one  is  im- 
minent. PBGC's  liability  is  significant: 
Over  $165  million  for  Allis-Chalmers 
and  approximately  $425  million  for 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel.  In  addi- 
tion, the  press  has  reported  the  possi- 
bility of  a  third  big  termination:  LTV. 
Corp..  with  unfunded  pension  liabil- 
ities of  $850  million. 

Therefore  title  III  of  the  bill  makes 
necessary  structural  changes  to  close 
certain  loopholes  in  the  current  law  in 
order  to  avoid  unwarranted  or  abusive 
claims  against  the  insurance  system- 
claims  that  must  ultimately  be  paid  by 
the  rest  of  the  premium  payers.  In  ad- 
dition, structural  reforms  are  needed 
to  prevent  profitable  employers  from 
avoiding  responsibility  for  payment  of 
certain  earned  benefits  to  participants 
and  beneficiaries  that  are  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  PBGC. 

The  single-employer  provisions  of 
H.R.  3500  are  strongly  supported  by 
the  administration  and  by  organized 
labor.  The  business  community  is  gen- 
erally not  opposed  to  them.  At  every 
step  in  the  process  over  the  past  4 
years,  the  legislation  has  had  biparti- 
san support  and  it  passed  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  this  year 
twice  unanimously.  Both  the  premium 
increase  and  the  reforms  are  germane 
to  the  budget  reconciliation  process 
and  are  needed  now.  Moreover,  the 
other  body  has  similar  reform  legisla- 
tion on  its  budget  reconciliation  bill  as 
well.  Thus  it  appears  that  at  long  last 
the  PBGC  may  receive  the  financial 
shoring  up  it  needs  so  badly.  Just  as 
importantly,  participants  will  be 
better  protected  when  their  plans  ter- 
minate and  will  be  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefits  that  they  have 
been  promised  and  have  earned. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  Gus 
Hawkins,  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  Jim  Jeffords,  for  their  sup- 
port and  cooperation  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor  today.  Special 
thanks  also  to  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  Marge  Roukema. 
for  her  hard  work  and  cooperation. 
Together  we  have  fashioned  a  good 
and  necessary  bill. 


I  urge  you  to  support  H.R.  3500. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Has  the  otner  side  used  their  time? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  Issue,  we  are  finished. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Martin]  had  yield- 
ed time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]  on  this  Item. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  commit- 
tee version  of  the  reconciliation,  but 
primarily  to  tell  the  House  that  the 
reconciliation  coming  from  this  com- 
mittee was  worked  out  In  the  finest  bi- 
partisan spirit  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
many  years  that  I  have  been  on  the 
committee;  and  indeed  we  did  save 
more  money  than  we  were  told  to  save, 
but  we  did  not  do  that  at  the  expense 
of  any  student  or  any  program  be- 
cause we  made  some  changes  that  are 
not  earth  shattering,  but  they  will 
produce  savings  that  offset  any  im- 
provements, as  such,  that  we  made, 
and  that  was  done. 

Some  of  the  amendments  came  from 
the  Republican  side  and  some  from 
the  Democratic  side;  unanimously 
with  respect  to  higher  education,  I 
must  say.  We  are  a  little  bit  different 
than  the  Senate  and  we  will  have  to  go 
to  conference;  and  presumably  be- 
tween the  two  versions  we  will  come 
up  with  something  even  better. 

I  would  'ike  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  Members,  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation for  working  in  such  a  manner 
with  the  cooperation,  one  with  an- 
other, to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  do 
what  could  have  been  very  painful, 
and  could  have  cost  a  lot  of  people  the 
loss  of  their  dreams  for  an  opportuni- 
ty to  pursue  their  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  thtt  what  the  committee  has 
done  is  going  to  produce  that  kind  of 
result,  even  though  we  are  Initiating 
some  efficiencies  that  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Torres).  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania,  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  defer  to 
the  minority  with  regard  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
We  believe  they  would  like  to  take 
some  time  at  this  point  to  discuss  the 
issues  in  reconciliation. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Strang]. 


Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to 
notify  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  will  soon  return. 
Some  of  us  have  to  go  to  our  own  task 
forces. 

I  would,  ask  the  Members,  however, 
to  remember  that  even  when  some  of 
these  committees  are  saying  they  are 
meeting  budget  guidelines  that  there 
is  enough  smoke  In  this  particular  rec- 
onciliation package  that  if  the  Sur- 
geon General  would  have  to  label  it, 
he  Indeed  would  have  to  label  it  "Dan- 
gerous to  the  financial  health  of  the 
Nation." 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  reconciliation 
bill  is  a  proposal  that  we  have  visited 
before  in  this  House;  and  the  proposal 
Is  to  abolish  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration, and  to  take  apart  those 
agreements  which  the  Synthetic  F\iels 
Corporation  has  made  in  good  faith 
with  some  existing  companies. 

Now  I  am  particularly  concerned. 
Mr.  Chairman,  about  what  has  hap- 
pened In  my  particular  part  of  the 
country,  western  Colorado.  I  am  con- 
cerned because  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  has  made  in  good  faith, 
agreements  under  legal  permission 
under  existing  law.  to  provide  for  in- 
centives for  companies  to  produce  oil 
in  commerciEil  quantities  not  to  exceed 
a  certain  limit,  to  produce  this  product 
for  this  country  so  that  in  the  event 
we  have  the  plug  pulled  on  us  in  inter- 
national oil,  we  will  have  available  to 
us  in  this  country  a  supply,  a  safe 
supply  of  synthetic  fuel. 

Oil  shale  contains,  in  the  Green 
River  Formation,  620  billion  barrels  of 
recoverable  oil  surrounded  not  by 
countries  of  the  Mideast,  but  sur- 
rounded by  our  own  Nation. 

It  has  never  been  the  intention  to 
try  to  produce  in  a  declining  conmiodi- 
ty  market  synthetic  oil  at  prices  that 
are  presently  seen  on  the  world 
market.  That  is  not  the  Issue,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  issue  is  that  this  country  must 
have  a  supply  of  hydrocarbons  against 
that  day  which  is  coming  fairly  soon 
when  we  simply  are  shut  off  again 
from  world  markets.  This  has  hap- 
pened twice  before,  and  I  believe  it  is 
happening  again. 

I  would  submit  that  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation in  this  bill  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill;  that  is  an  issue  that  we  can 
take  up.  but  the  rule  simply  begs  the 
issue. 

I  have  written  a  letter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  Secretary  Herrington  which  I 
have  asked  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
print  in  which  I  point  out  that  once 
again,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 


about  to  vote  to  abolish  America's 
energy  future. 

What  does  that  mean?  In  my  area  it 
means  that  an  industry  which  has 
been  struggling,  an  industry  which  has 
put  $2  billion  of  private  money  in  de- 
velopment without  a  penny  of  taxpay- 
ers dollars,  is  being  told  that  when  we 
make  an  agreement  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, we  really  do  not  mean  it. 

More  importantly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  arguments  that  have  been  used  by 
the  Secretary,  by  the  administration, 
and  by  many  people  who  have  been  ill- 
advised  in  this  body;  those  comments 
are  full  of  factual  misstatements, 
probably  not  intentional;  misstate- 
ments about  what  synfuels  is  all  about 
and  what  it  can  do. 
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I  am  concerned  about  Jobs.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  people  in  Illinois,  in 
Ohio,  in  Michigan.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  manufacturing  heart  belt  of 
this  country  when  we  have  a  severe 
energy  crisis.  What  are  we  going  to  tell 
them  when  we  have  done  nothing  to 
find  a  replacement  for  the  energy  that 
is  going  to  be  cut  off?  And  we  know  it 
is  going  to  be  cut  off  from  many  for- 
eign markets.  I  believe  that  this  issue 
is  so  serious  that  it  is  inappropriate  to 
deal  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  by 
amendment,  without  having  the  com- 
mittee process  discuss  the  true  facts  of 
energy  independence  and  strategic 
energy  independence. 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
has  had  its  troubles,  I  realize  that,  but 
over  the  last  8  months  a  newly  consti- 
tuted Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has 
been  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the  sit- 
uation realistically,  under  a  cut-down 
budget,  under  smaller  projects,  to  be 
sure  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
well  served. 

I  would  simply  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  this 
issue,  we  are  going  to  have  to  not  only 
face  it  now  but  in  the  1990's  when 
they  say:  "Where  was  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress when  we  had  an  opportunity  for 
rational,  controlled,  minimal  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuels  as  a  bargain 
for  the  American  taxpayer?" 

Sure,  oil  is  $25,  $26  a  barrel  right 
now.  What  is  it  going  to  be  when  the 
plug  is  pulled?  $90,  $100?  Probably. 

At  that  time,  what  we  do  now  will 
represent  a  significant  bargain. 

I  would  urge  this  Committee  to 
oppose  the  proposal  to  abolish  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  and  to 
undo  its  commitment. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  time,  if  there  are  no 
further  requests  from  the  minority 
side  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jones],  and  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  he  be  permitted  to 
yield  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  2.  1985. 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  reported  its  response  to 
the  reconciliation  instructions  imposed 
by  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  cost  estimate  compiled 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in- 
dicates that  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  met  its  rec- 
onciliation directive  by  reporting  legis- 
lative changes  resulting  in  $495  mil- 
lion in  savings  over  3  years.  Title  VI 
contains  eight  subtitles,  each  dealing 
with  a  different,  specific  issue. 

Subtitle  A  amends  the  boating 
safety  ftmd.  It  authorizes  a  $15  million 
transfer  to  the  General  Treasury  from 
amounts  deposited  in  the  fund  during 
fiscal  year  1985. 

Subtitle  B  authorizes  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  increase  the  price  for  nautical 
and  aeronautical  charts.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  must  increase  the 
price  of  these  charts  annually,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  a  3-year  period,  the  cost 
of  a  chart  is  closer  to  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  it.  The  Secre- 
tary may  charge  a  lower  price  if  neces- 
sary for  reasons  of  air  and  marine 
safety.  These  provisions  will  increase 
the  average  cost  of  a  chart  from  $5  to 
approximately  $12  over  3  years. 

Subtitle  C  amends  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
to  increase  the  fees  charged  to  foreign- 
ers fishing  within  the  200  miles  of  the 
United  States.  These  changes  will 
result  in  additional  revenues  of  $42 
million  over  the  3-year  period. 

Subtitle  D  amends  the  Outer  Con- 
tinential  Shelf  Lands  Act  to  distribute 
nearly  $6.1  billion  in  disputed  reve- 
nues between  the  Federal  government 
and  coastal  States.  The  provision  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  are  largely  simi- 
lar to  provisions  reported  by  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  with  one  important 
exception;  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  version  will  result  in  addi- 
tional Federal  revenues  of  $183  million 
during  fiscal  year  1986. 

Subtitle  E  contains  the  text  of  the 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  Manage- 
ment and  Development  Block  Grant 
Act.  This  bill  is  better  know  as  gener- 
al. OCS  revenue  sharing.  It  has  been 
considered  by  the  House  and  passed 
on  four  occassions.  Each  time  by  in- 
creasingly wide  margins,  and  most  re- 
cently by  a  vote  of  312  to  94.  This  pro- 
gram would  not  begin  until  fiscal  year 

1988.  During  that  year  it  would  be  au- 
thorized at  $150  million,  or  one-half 
the  authorization  level  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  house. 

In  fiscal  year  1989,  the  authorization 
level  increases  to  $300  million  and  5 
percent    each    year    thereafter.    The 


funds  would  be  distributed  to  coastal 
States,  including  Great  Lakes  States 
and  U.S.  territories,  in  the  form  of 
block  grants  for  a  broad  range  of 
ocean  and  coastal  management  activi- 
ties. Again,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  this  measure  has  been  considered 
by  the  House  and  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly on  four  occasions. 

Subtitle  F  contains  the  text  of  H.R. 
2121.  a  bill  to  amend  and  reauthorize 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972.  This  bill  was  considered  by  the 
House  on  July  30.  1985,  and  was 
passed  on  an  uncontested  voice  vote. 
After  13  years  of  overseeing  this  law. 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  remains  firmly  convinced 
that  important  national  interests  are 
being  well  served  by  this  program. 

Subtitle  G  contains  amendments  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Subtitle  H  contains  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  They  would  require  that 
any  vessel  or  structure  used  for  ex- 
ploring or  producing  oil  and  gas  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  must  be  built 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  that 
structure  must  be  built  from  materials 
or  supplies  which  are  at  least  50  per- 
cent, by  cost,  of  U.S.  origin.  These 
"Buy  American"  provisions  would  not 
apply  to  the  Alaskan  OCS. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  these 
provisions  wiU  result  in  $495  million  in 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government 
from  fiscal  year  1986  to  fiscal  year 
1988.  Therefore,  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
fully  complied  with  its  reconciliation 
instructions.  Some  additional  material 
has  been  included  within  title  VI.  such 
as  the  general  OCS  revenue-sharing 
legislation  and  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  reauthorization.  Howev- 
er, these  are  not  issues  which  are  un- 
familiar to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Both  of  these  matters  have  been  fully 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
full  opportunity  for  amendment  and 
modification. 

Both  have  been  approved  by  this 
body  overwhelmingly.  For  this  reason. 
I  will  oppose  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta  because  of  its 
Intent  to  eliminate  the  provisions  of 
subtitles  E  and  F.  Ukewlse.  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
supported  OCS  revenue  sharing  and 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  will  once  again  lend 
their  support  by  joining  me  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Latta  amendment. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  our  colleague  from 
Ohio. 

That  amendment  would  purge  two 
specific  authorizations  from  the  provi- 
sions reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
vote,  as  they  have  on  several  occasions 
in  the  past,  to  support  these  programs. 
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The  authorization  for  an  OCS  reve- 
nue-sharing program  has  been  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  passed 
by  overwhelming  margins  on  four  oc- 
casions. The  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  reauthorization  was  debated 
and  passed  by  an  uncontested  voice 
vote  on  July  30.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives iias  demonstrated  its  sup- 
port for  these  programs.  I  trust  that 
this  support  will  continue  8Uid  that  all 
of  my  colleapaes  who  have  supported 
OCS  revenue  sharing  and  coastal  zone 
management  in  the  past  will  again 
support  those  programs  by  voting 
against  the  Latta  amendment. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona. 

There  is  no  need  to  extend  debate 
further  on  this  controverslcJ  and  com- 
plex issue.  My  committee,  Mr.  Udall's 
committee,  and  the  Elnergy  Committee 
In  the  Senate  have  all  considered  this 
issue  at  great  length.  All  sides  of  the 
issue  have  been  debated  within  each  of 
these  committees,  sind  each  came  to  a 
similar  resolution.  We  have  before  us  a 
rather  rare  circumstance.  Three  com- 
mittees in  the  U.S.  Congress  have  con- 
sidered a  very  complex  and  controver- 
sial issue  and  all  have  come  to  Itu'gely 
the  same  resolution.  We  seem  to  have 
agreement.  We  should  not  seek  to 
throw  that  agreement  asunder.  We 
should  stand  by  the  agreement  and 
recognize  the  expertise  and  thorough 
consideration  of  our  committees.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion,  and  ask 
for  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones]  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lent],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permit- 
ted to  yield  time. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  very 
briefly  take  this  opportunity  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Join 
with  him  in  supporting  title  VI  of  H.R. 
3500. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  In  doing  so,  that  under  this  distin- 
guished and  able  leadership  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  fully  met  Its  obligations 
under  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  contents  of  title 
VI  have  been  debated  thoroughly  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  at  one  time  or  another. 


I  support  the  contents  of  this  title 
and  hope  that  it  Is  given  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  measure.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  many  of  the  House  com- 
mittees to  comply  with  the  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, that  effort  has  come  up  short.  In 
its  present  form,  I  caruiot  support  this 
legislation. 

My  basis  for  opposition  has  two 
strands— one  relates  to  what  has  not 
been  included  in  this  bill,  but  should 
have  been,  and  the  other  relates  to 
something  that  should  not  be  In  this 
bill,  but  was  Included  anyway. 

What  should  have  been  Included  in 
this  bill  was  a  proposal  of  mine  to 
raise  $150  million  per  year  In  Coast 
Guard  user  fees. 

The  amendment  1  had  proposed  to 
offer,  but  which  was  not  made  in  order 
under  the  rule,  was  based  on  legisla- 
tion I  Introduced  last  April.  H.R.  1936. 
which  would  have  authorized  the 
Coast  Guard  to  collect  approximately 
$150  million  In  user  fees  from  the 
beneficiaries  of  Coast  Guard  services. 
This  would  have  included  $50  million 
from  direct  fees,  for  such  things  as 
vessel  documentation,  licensing  fees, 
and  regatta  permits. 

The  other  $100  million  would  have 
been  raised  from  a  modest  fee  of  less 
than  $20  per  year,  to  be  paid  every 
year  by  recreational  boaters  who  use 
waters  under  Coast  Guard  Jurisdiction. 
With  about  6  million  boaters  In  this 
category.  It  would  take  a  fee  of  only 
$18  a  year  to  raise  $1C0  million. 

We  had  a  hearing  on  my  measure 
last  June  before  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  on  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  general  reaction,  as  I  recall,  was 
that  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  oppose  me  with  an  open  mind. 

I  regret  that  attitude.  The  selfish  in- 
terests of  a  small  minority  of  boat- 
owners  are  going  to  result  In  a  tremen- 
dous loss  of  Coast  Guard  services.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  facing  drastic  cuts  In 
human  need  programs  like  Food 
Stamps  and  Elderly  Nutrition,  and  are 
even  talking  about  reducing  cost-of- 
living  Increases  for  Social  Security  re- 
cipients, I  think  It  is  Incredible  that 
the  boaters  of  this  country  would 
refuse  to  pay  $18  a  year— $18  a  year— 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  Coast  Guard 
search  and  rescue  services. 

Even  as  we  debate  today,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  report- 
ed out  a  bill  that  cuts  Coast  Guard  op- 
erating expenses  by  $200  million.  That 
means  reducing  search  and  rescue  by 
4,000  cases  a  year.  That  means  reduc- 
ing drug  interdiction  by  20  percent. 
That  means  reducing  Icebreaklng. 
almost  eliminating  fisheries  enforce- 


ment, and  significantly  reducing  non- 
coastal  environmental  response  capa- 
bilities. That  Is  the  effect  of  our  cur- 
rent budget  situation. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  I  would 
have  thought  that  the  boaters  of  this 
country  would  have  been  willing  to 
pay  $20  a  year  or  even  more  to  keep 
the  Coast  Guard  in  the  search  and 
rescue  business.  That  eunount  is  pea- 
nuts compared  to  the  value  of  the 
boats  Involved— surely  a  trivial  amount 
to  pay  as  a  form  of  Insurance  to  pro- 
tect that  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  'n  response  to  sugges- 
tions made  by  members  of  the  boating 
community  and  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee,  I  have  tight- 
ened up  my  bill.  I  have  proposed  to 
put  the  money  into  a  trust  fund,  to  be 
made  available  only  for  Coast  Guard 
use.  I  have  made  the  $20  limitation 
statutory.  Even  then,  I  couldn't  get  It 
considered  today. 

But  rm  not  going  to  give  up.  I  will 
reintroduce  this  measure,  and  seek  co- 
sponsors.  Because  I  have  faith  that 
when  the  boaters  of  this  country  real- 
ize that  the  Coast  Guard  really  needs 
this  money  to  keep  providing  essential 
services,  the  boaters  will  come 
through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  did  not  have 
this  cold,  and  I  wish  the  rules  of  the 
House  would  let  me  sing  a  song  be- 
cause I  would  sing  something  like  this 
to  the  voters  of  this  country: 
Row.  row.  row.  my  boat 
Gently,  up  the  stream. 
But  If  you  try  to  make  me  pay, 
I'll  throw  a  fit  and  scream. 
Tow,  tow,  tow.  my  boat 
Through  the  surf  to  shore: 
So  what  if  I  don't  pay  my  share, 
The  others  can  pay  more. 

I   hope   that  after  listening  to  my 
speech,  the  boaters  will  change  their 
tune,  as  follows: 
Search,  search,  search,  for  me 
When  I  am  over-due: 
The  Coast  Guard  needs  these  user  fees. 
To  puU  us  safely  through. 
Tow,  tow,  tow,  my  boat— 
I'll  pay  that  user  fee: 
'Cause  when  I  really  need  It, 
The  Coast  Guard's  there  for  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  another  Issue,  I 
take  strong  exception  to  the  provision 
in  this  bill  to  take  the  highway  and 
aviation  trust  funds  offbudget.  That 
would  place  them  in  a  special  catego- 
ry, exempt  from  any  budgetary  con- 
trol or  oversight— a  status  that  even 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  would 
not  receive  until  1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  back-door 
spending  if  I've  even  seen  It.  This  pro- 
posal would  provide  a  blank  check  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  spend  these  funds  without 
oversight,  without  review,  and  without 
congressional  supervision.  I  think  that 
such  an  approach  would  involve  walk- 


ing away  from  our  congressional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

How  can  we  explain  to  our  constitu- 
ents why  highway  and  airport  spend- 
ing should  be  exempt  from  the  budget 
process,  while  Social  Security  is  not? 

How  can  we  explain  why  highway 
and  airport  spending  should  proceed 
unchecked,  while  other  trust  fund  pro- 
grams like  Medlcsu'e,  Veterans'  Life  In- 
surance, Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion, and  Civil  Service  Retirement  are 
subjcijt  to  the  usual  budgetary  con- 
trols? 

Mr.  Chairman,  reasonable  people 
can  differ  on  whether  trust  funds 
should  be  on  budget  or  off  budget.  But 
a  reconciliation  bill  is  no  place  to 
single  out  a  handful  of  trust  funds  and 
put  them  at  the  front  of  the  line.  This 
issue  has  not  been  comprehensively 
explored  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, or  by  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  which  really  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  matter. 

The  one  committee  that  has  looked 
at  It  seriously,  the  Budget  Committee, 
recommended  that  triist  fimds  remain 
"^n  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  sections 
8201  and  8202  be  stricken  from  the 
bill,  and  that  the  Fazio  amendment  be 
adopted. 

D  1515 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Breaox]. 

Mr  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  for  yielding  me 
some  time  on  this  section  of  the  bill. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  on  seeing  to  it  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  F^herles  Committee  has 
abided  by  the  instructions  of  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill  and  has 
come  up  with  the  amount  of  money 
necessary.  It  was  not  easy  for  our  com- 
mittee to  find  the  cuts  that  were 
needed.  The  chairman  has  complied 
with  the  budget  resolution  as  present- 
ed. The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  complied  with  what  the 
budget  ordered  us  to  do.  That  Is  not 
an  easy  achievement.  The  chairman  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  leadership  in 
that  area. 

A  couple  other  things  that  I  think 
are  appropriate  to  recognize  that  our 
committee  has  reported,  that  others 
would  try  and  remove  from  the 
budget,  are  items  that  have  already 
passed  the  House.  We  are  merely 
using  this  vehicle  to  allow  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  will  of  the  House  to  reach 
completion,  and  that  is  the  OCS  reve- 
nue sharing,  which  passed  this  House 
under  the  leadership  of  the  chairman 
from  North  Carolina  last  year  by  an 
overwhelming  margin,  and  one  year  by 
unanimous  consent,  that  we  have 
merely  taken  those  provisions  and  in- 


cluded them  in  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion that  has  come  from  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
Make  no  mistake,  this  is  not  contro- 
versial. It  has  passed  the  House  once 
by  imanlmous  consent,  once  by  an 
overwhelming  margin.  It  is  now  part 
of  our  package.  Another  thing  is  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  which  again  is  legis- 
lation that  has  already  passed  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
This  is  part  of  the  package  that  we  are 
now  presenting  and  should  not  cause 
anybody  any  difficulty  whatsoever. 

The  third  item,  which  is  extremely 
important  to  30  coastal  Slates,  is  for 
the  first  time  Congress,  recognizing 
what  Congress  thought  we  had  done 
in  1978,  and  that  is  to  have  the  admin 
Istratlon  comply  with  the  law  of  the 
land  which  requires  that  the  Federal 
Government  share  with  the  coastal 
States  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
those  revenues  coming  from  the  8(g) 
area.  That  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
should  not  be  controversial.  It  has 
taken  us  8  years  to  get  them  to  agree 
on  what  the  figure  should  be.  The 
figure  is  so  far  less  than  that  interior 
States  get  from  Federal  lands  from 
the  leasing  and  oil  and  gas  and  miner- 
al production  on  Federal  lands  within 
Interior  States.  I  say  that  because  inte- 
rior States  get  50  percent  of  the  bo- 
nuses, the  rents,  and  the  royalties 
coming  from  Federal  leasing  on  Feder- 
al lands  within  their  borders.  The  only 
thing  the  coastal  States  are  going  to 
receive  is  27  percent.  Is  \*  a  large 
amount?  Of  course  it  is.  because  no 
one  has  given  the  coastal  States  any 
money  since  1978.  The  interior  States 
have  continued  to  take  50  percent  of 
all  of  the  bonuses,  the  rents,  and  roy- 
alties. 

The  Federal  Government  failed  to 
put  enough  money  into  the  escrow  ac- 
count over  the  years,  and  so  this  legis- 
lation Includes  a  provision  which  pro- 
vides for  recoupment  of  the  money 
that  they  should  have  put  into  the 
escrow  account  in  the  first  place. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  that. 
It  makes  sense.  We  are  merely  trying 
to  get  what  they  should  have  done  in 
the  first  place.  So  It  does  provide  for 
the  past  inadequate  escrowing  activi- 
ties because  of  the  prorationing 
scheme  that  the  Interior  Department 
came  up  with.  Including  post- 1978  roy- 
alties from  the  8(g)  tracts  no  matter 
when  the  lesise  was  issued.  So  I  think 
the  bill  we  have  does  cover  all  of  the 
areas  of  concern  and  It  Is  recommend- 
ed to  all  of  the  Members.  I  cotnmend 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
for  doing  what  was  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  budget  and  to  bring 
forth  good  legislation  and  Sjlso  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  'ifork,  who  has  been  so 
helpful  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,   I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 


gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKll. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  support  passage  of  H  R. 
3500.  Title  VI  of  this  bill  reauthorizes 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
and  provides  for  a  fair  and  just  shar- 
ing of  offshore  oil  and  ga£  revenues 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  coastal  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  has  already 
passed  H.R.  2121  reauthorizing  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  for  5 
years  at  fiscal  year  1985  level  funding. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
which  I  chair  heard  two  days  of  testi- 
mony on  this  legislation.  The  verdict 
was  unanimous— the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Program  involving  28 
coastal  Slates  has  been  successful  in 
managing  our  coastal  resources.  Fur- 
ther, this  program  serves  important 
national  interests  related  to  energy  de- 
velopment, port  rehabilitation,  the 
protection  of  living  marine  resources, 
and  preserving  access  to  coasia)  areas. 

Subtitle  E  of  title  VI  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  sharing  of  oil  and  gas  rev- 
enues between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  coastal  Slates.  During 
the  previous  Congress,  both  Houses 
passed  bills  that  are  practically  Identi- 
cal to  the  revenue  sharing  provisions 
of  this  bill.  The  right  of  the  coastal 
States  to  share  in  these  oil  and  gas 
revenues  has  been  established  through 
the  many  hearings  conducted  over  the 
past  several  years  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  bin. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bosco]. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  draw  the  committee's  attention  to  a 
provision  of  this  reconciliation  bill 
that  will  add  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
provide  about  $10  billion  in  business 
for  American  indtistry  and  labor.  The 
provision  will  require  that  rigs  used  in 
the  development  of  offshore  oil  be 
constructed  in  the  United  States  of  at 
least  50  percent  U.S.  steel. 

As  one  who  has  voted  consistently 
for  free  trade,  1  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  measure  is  not  a  protection- 
ist scheme.  Rather,  it  will  carry  out 
the  clear  intent  of  our  OCS  Program 
that  Americans  will  be  the  primary 
beneficiaries  as  property  owned  by 
U.S.  taxpayers  is  developed.  Accord- 
ingly, at  present,  only  U.S.  oil  compa- 
nies and  their  subsidiaries  may  bid  on 
this  oil.  The  oU  may  only  be  sold  do- 
mestically. It  is  only  fair  and  consist- 
ent. Mr.  Chairman,  to  insure  that 
American  supphers  and  labor  build 
the  structures  that  are  necessary  for 
the  development  of  this  resource. 

More  speciflcially.  as  approved  by 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
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eries  Committee,  this  provision  would 
require  that  any  platform.  drillinK  rig 
or  vessel  built  for  exploration  or  pro- 
duction of  oil  or  gas  on  the  OCS  after 
October  1  of  this  year  must  be  con- 
structed In  the  United  States  with  at 
least  50  percent  domestic  materials. 
Waivers  would  be  provided  under  two 
conditions  to  ensure  that  the  demand 
for  rigs  and  platforms  can  be  met. 
First,  if  an  adequate  supply  of  domes- 
tic materials  is  not  available,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  would  be  authorized 
to  waive  the  SOpercent  requirement 
and  allow  them  to  be  imported.  The 
Secretary  could  also  waive  part  of  the 
domestic  construction  requirement  on 
some  larger  projects.  For  example,  if  a 
company  needed  two  platfonns  for  a 
given  lease  sale  and  agreed  to  build 
one  in  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary could  waive  the  "build-American" 
requirement  and  allow  the  second 
platform,  to  be  constructed  overseas. 
Taken  together,  these  two  provisions 
should  ensure  that  the  OCS  Program 
is  able  to  proceed  without  undue  hin- 
drance while  allowing  American  work- 
ers to  benefit  directly  from  develop- 
ment of  our  offshore  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. 

The  issue  here  is  not  protectionism 
versus  free  trade.  The  Federal  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
development  of  our  publicly  owned 
natural  resources  are  all  inherently 
protectionist  in  that  they  are  intended 
to  maximize  the  resulting  benefits  to 
the  American  public,  not  private  inter- 
ests or  foreign  nations.  In  cases  where 
those  basic  laws  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient. Congress  has  not  hesitated  to 
impose  additional  restrictions  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  economic  and  national  securi- 
ty interests.  Foreign  oil  companies,  for 
example,  are  barred  from  bidding  on 
OCS  oil  amd  gas  leases  unless  they 
have  U.S.  affiliates.  Raw  logs  from 
western  national  forests  cannot  be  ex- 
ported. Foreign  mining  companies 
cannot  obtain  mineral  leases  on  Feder- 
al lands  unless  their  own  governments 
grant  Americans  the  same  right. 

This  provision  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  these  longstanding  policies.  The 
intent  is  simply  to  ensure  that  Ameri- 
can workers  and  communities  receive 
maximum  employment  and  economic 
benefits  possible  from  the  exploration 
and  development  of  the  publicly 
owned  oil  tmd  gas  resources  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  American  public  is  not  going  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  those  jobs  if  Con- 
gress does  not  act  to  deal  with  the 
issue.  Since  June  of  1982.  our  domestic 
industry  has  been  virtually  shut  out  of 
the  west  coast  platform  construction 
market.  The  last  nine  contracts  have 
all  gone  to  Korea  or  Japan,  due  in 
large  part  to  large  government  subsi- 
dies of  their  steel  fabricating  industry. 

When  you  consider  that  just  one  off- 
shore platform  may  require  up  to 
70,000  tons  of  steel,  provide  more  than 


1,300  jobs  and  generate  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  benefits  to  the 
domestic  economy,  the  ramifications 
of  these  exports  become  enormous. 
And  the  problem  is  not  limited  to  the 
west  coast.  Suppliers  in  the  Far  East 
are  beginning  to  penetrate  the  tradi- 
tionally domestic  market  for  platforms 
on  the  gulf  coast  as  well  by  shipping 
components,  rather  than  complete 
platforms,  for  final  assembly  in  the 
United  States. 

This  situation  also  has  serious  impli- 
cations for  our  national  security,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
recognized.  In  a  letter  to  Commerce 
Secretary  Baldrige  that  I  signed  earli- 
er this  year  along  with  several  other 
members  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  we 
noted  that:  "If  this  situation  is  not 
abated  or  at  least  modified,  the  United 
States  could  find  itself  in  the  position 
of  not  being  able  to  respond  adequate- 
ly to  a  national  emergency  because  of 
insufficient  industrial  capabilities." 
We  added  that  we  were  specifically 
concerned  about  "the  offshore  sup- 
port, supply  and  equipment  industries 
as  well  as  steel  fabricating  and  related 
plants." 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  this 
issue  that  Members  of  this  House  may 
want  to  consider,  and  that  is  the  effect 
of  the  recent  decline  in  OCS-related 
employment  on  public  support  for  our 
offshore  leasing  program.  I  can  testify 
from  personal  experience  how  difficult 
it  is  to  explain  to  my  constituents  why 
so  many  people  in  Congress  believe 
that  we  need  to  open  the  California 
coast  to  leasing  when  we  have  been  re- 
peatedly rebuffed  in  our  efforts  to 
obtain  some  of  the  jobs  involved  in 
OCS-related  construction. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
underscore  my  strong  belief  that  the 
time  for  strong  congressional  action  is 
now.  I  realize  that  unfair  trade  com- 
plaints and  petitions  have  been  filed 
against  the  Japanese  and  Koreans, 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  off- 
shore platforms  Included  under  a  vol- 
untary trade  agreement.  But  to  date, 
all  these  efforts  have  proved  futile.  In 
the  meantime,  our  production  techno- 
logical capacity  In  this  field  has  been 
rapidly  shrinking.  If  we  wait  much 
longer.  I  fear  that  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  language  contained  In 
sections  5  and  6  of  H.R.  3500  dealing 
with  the  distribution  of  certain  OCS 
revenues. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Panama  Canal/OCS  Subconunlt- 
tee.  I  have  long  sought  a  solution  to 
the   highly  contentious  and  complex 


issue  of  section  8(g)  of  the  OCS  Lands 
Act  Amendments. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  provide 
coastal  States  with  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble share  of  certain  revenues  obtained 
from  oil  and  gas  resource  pools  under- 
lying both  the  Federal  OCS  and  sub- 
merged State  lands. 

Unfortunately.  Public  Law  95-372 
does  not  define  the  term  "fair  and  eq- 
uitable" nor  does  it  provide  explicit  in- 
structions on  how  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  distribute  these  funds. 

While  there  have  been  various  ad- 
ministrative attempts  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  the  affected  coastal 
States,  these  efforts  failed  in  the  past 
and  are  doomed  in  the  future. 

The  most  notable  of  these  efforts 
was  initiated  by  Secretary  William 
Clark  who  on  August  8,  1984,  offered 
to  share  with  certain  States  I6V3  per- 
cent of  the  bonuses,  rents,  and  accu- 
mulated Interest  held  in  the  8(g) 
escrow  account.  The  offer  was  not  ex- 
tended to  either  Texas  or  Louisiana  al- 
legedly because  of  their  ongoing  litiga- 
tion. 

On  April  15.  1985,  the  affected  coast- 
al States  responded  to  the  Secretary 
by  making  a  counteroffer  of  37  Vi  per- 
cent of  all  bonuses,  delayed  rentals, 
royalty  payments,  and  tax  income  at- 
tributable to  the  8(g)  tracts. 

This  counteroffer  was  flatly  rejected 
by  Secretary  Don  Hodel  in  a  letter  to 
Gov.  Mark  White  of  Texas  on  May  24. 
1985.  While  the  Secretary  Indicated 
that  a  negotiated  settlement  was  still 
possible  in  the  future,  this  was  but  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  failed  attempts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  this  period  of 
7  years  of  unsuccessful  negotiations, 
there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  8(g)  money  being  deposited 
in  the  administration's  escrow  ac- 
count. These  are  funds,  now  exceeding 
$6  billion,  which  are  unavailable  for 
use  by  either  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  affected  coastal  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regrettably,  we  have 
also  witnessed  a  dramatic  rise  in  the 
amount  of  friction,  acrimony,  and  dis- 
trust between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  8(g)  States. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Federal  OCS.  we  have  seen  States 
like  Texas  and  Louisiana,  who  have 
long  benefited  from  this  program,  file 
a  proliferation  of  lawsuits  on  not  only 
8(g)  but  other  Issues  affecting  Individ- 
ual lease  sales. 

The  future  of  the  Federal  OCS  pro- 
gram and  the  energy  security  of  this 
Nation  must  not  be  threatened  and 
imperiled  by  the  continued  unwilling- 
ness or  Inability  to  achieve  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  of  this  issue. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  this  con- 
troversy. The  language  contained 
within  sections  5  and  6  of  H.R.  3500  as 
approved  overwhelmingly  by  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  by  the  Interior  Com- 


mittee will  provide  the  coastal  States 
with  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  8(g)  revenues. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  and  In- 
terior solution,  the  affected  coastal 
States  will  receive  a  27-percent  share 
of  the  bonuses,  rents,  royalties,  and 
earned  interest  from  both  the  existing 
escrow  account  and  all  future  revenues 
obtained  from  leases  in  the  8(g)  zone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  27-percent  solu- 
tion was  not  arrived  at  either  hastily 
or  with  prejudice  toward  any  particu- 
lar entity.  It  is  based  on  a  number  of 
discussions  and  congressional  hearings 
involving  both  the  affected  coastal 
States  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  fact,  the  Panama  Canal/ 
OCS  Subcommittee  received  extensive 
testimony  on  section  8(g)  of  the 
OCSLA  on  April  3,  May  3.  and  July  25 
of  this  year. 

I  believe  this  approach,  which  is  the 
product  of  many  hours  of  careful  de- 
liberation, offers  the  best,  perhaps  the 
only,  hope  for  settling  this  dispute. 
While  the  27-percent  figure  is  the 
median  point  between  Secretary 
Hodel's  16^3  percent  offer  and  the 
States'  counteroffer  of  37"^  percent, 
more  importantly,  27-percent  is  totally 
consistent  with  the  February  15,  1984, 
ruling  of  Judge  Robert  Parker  in  the 
Texas  versus  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
case. 

In  his  decision,  Judge  Parker  ruled 
that  prior  State  leasing  activities  re- 
sulted in  enhanced  value  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  that  Texas  was  en- 
titled to  50  percent  of  these  enhanced 
revenues.  According  to  Mr.  William 
Bettenberg.  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Parker  deci- 
sion represents  approximately  27-per- 
cent of  the  bonuses  received  on  blocks 
leased  either  wholly  or  partially  in  the 
8(g)  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding—this  is  not  a  Federal 
giveaway  to  certain  coastal  States.  In 
fact,  the  27-percent  solution  repre- 
sents far  less,  millions  less,  than 
dozens  of  interior  States  receive  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Fund  which  provide 
them  with  50  percent  of  those  Federal 
revenues  obtained  from  mining  and 
timber  leasing  on  Federal  lands  within 
their  States  boundaries. 

The  affected  coastal  States  of  Texas. 
Louisiana,  California,  Alaska,  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  and  Florida  have 
set  aside  their  well-established  claims 
of  50  percent  and  have  accepted  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Interior  language  as  their 
absolute  bottom  line. 

The  27-percent  solution  represents 
the  absolute  minimum  amount  which 
c»n  be  viewed  as  fair  and  which  will 
l^ing  7  years  of  contention  and  litlga- 
fion  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  sever- 
al days,  there  has  been  an  Increasing 


amount  of  discussion  on  whether  to  in- 
clude or  not  include  8(g)  royalties 
under  the  27-percent  solution. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  this  discus- 
sion, which  has  originated  from  the 
administration,  is  both  misleading  and 
wrong.  We  have  heard  for  instance 
that  this  legislation  will  result  in  the 
loss  of  $4  to  $6  billion  in  future  8(g) 
royalties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  even  remote- 
ly familiar  with  the  8(g)  issue  know.s 
that  these  figures  are  ludicrous.  Noth- 
ing in  the  past  7  years  of  experience 
supports  that  kind  of  production. 

In  fact,  after  7  years  of  8(g)  activity, 
there  is  barely  $200  million  in  total 
royalty  payments  in  the  escrow  ac- 
count. 

Under  CBO's  assumption,  total  roy- 
alty Income  from  the  8(g)  zone  over  a 
30-year  period  would  be  only  $3  bil- 
lion. This  is  based  on  an  optimistic 
projection  of  $100  million  a  year  in 
total  8(g)  royalty  Income. 

For  the  administration's  highly  in- 
flated assertions  to  be  correct,  the 
total  royalty  income  would  have  to  be 
greater  than  $16  billion,  which  is 
simply  not  credible  or  possible  since 
vast  amounts  of  8(g)  acreage  have  al- 
ready been  leased  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  from  read- 
ing Public  Law  95-372  that  royalties 
must  be  included  in  any  settlement  of 
the  8(g)  Issue  since  the  language  of 
the  act  emphatically  states  that: 

The  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  a  separate 
account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  all  bonuses,  and  royalties,  and  other 
revenues  attributable  to  oil  and  gas  pools 
underlying  both  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  submerged  lands  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  coastal  State  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  of 
such  State  agree  on  the  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  such  revenues. 

If  the  Congress  had  not  intended 
that  royalties  were  to  be  included,  the 
act  would  have  specifically  excluded 
those  revenues  from  inclusion  in  the 
escrow  account.  It  would  be  totally  In- 
consistent for  the  Congress  on  one 
hand  to  mandate  that  royalties  be 
part  of  the  escrow  account  and  then 
simultaneously  dictate  they  not  be 
shared  with  the  coastal  States. 

Clearly,  the  intent  was  that  royalties 
are  an  integral  and  Inseparable  compo- 
nent of  the  overall  8>gj  account  and 
are  to  be  shared  with  the  coastal 
States,  just  like  bonuses  and  rents,  on 
a  "fair  and  equitable'  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  27-percent  solu- 
tion contained  within  H.R.  3500  is  fair, 
equitable,  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  affected  parties.  It  will  distribute 
the  existing  8(g)  revenues  and  those  in 
the  future  based  on  a  simple  but  fair 
formula. 

It  will  provide  the  affected  States 
with  badly  needed  revenues  and  it  will 
reduce  our  staggering  Federal  deficit 
by  over  $4  billion.  In  addition,  it  will 
remove  a  growing  cloud  of  suspicion 
and  friction  which  now  hangs  over  the 


Federal  OCS  Program,  which  itself 
provides  more  funds  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury than  any  other  revenue  raising  ac- 
tivity except  Federal  income  taxes. 

It  will  not,  however,  drain  the  U.S. 
Treasury  nor  will  it  violate  the  budget 
requirement  In  either  this  fiscal  year 
or  in  the  future.  In  fact,  the  legislative 
language  implementing  the  8(g)  solu- 
tion exoeed.s  the  savings  called  for  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32. 

Mr  Chairman.  7  years  of  lawsuits, 
negotiations,  and  stalemate  have  con- 
vinced most  of  us  involved  In  the  8(g) 
issue  that  this  legislative  action  holds 
the  only  promise  of  ending  this  dis- 
pute. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
In  supporting  this  permanent  solution 
to  the  8(g)  problem.  H.R.  3500  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  Public  Law  95-372 
by  providing  the  affected  coastal 
States  with  a  fair  and  equitable  share 
of  these  long-contested  81  g)  revenues 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  here  on  the  floor  earlier 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lent],  the  minority  leader  on  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  our  chairmaji.  particu- 
larly as  it  pertains  to  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can provisions  of  the  Bosco  amend- 
ment in  title  VI. 

I  rise  in  suppoit  of  title  VI  of  the 
1986  Budget  Reconciliation  bill,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Bosco  amendment. 

Foreign  government  subsidization, 
below  cost  pricing,  dumping,  and  the 
lower  cost  of  labor  have  placed  U.S. 
producers  at  a  distinct  competitive  dis- 
advantage vis-a-vis  Korean  and  Japa- 
nese producers.  Since  1982.  only  three 
mobile  drill  rigs  have  been  built  In  the 
United  States.  Since  1979.  13  of  14 
west  coast  platform  construction  con- 
tracts have  been  Issued  to  Korea  and 
Japan. 

This  amendment  requires  offshore 
structures  tised  In  the  production  of 
oil  and  gas  in  the  protected  waters  of 
the  west  coast,  to  be  constructed  in 
the  United  States  of  50  percent  domes- 
tic materials.  It  allows  exceptions  for 
short  supply  conditions  and  for  off- 
shore lease  holders  promising  to  In- 
stall 50  percent  of  structures  on  a 
lease  parcel  accepting  more  than  one 
offshore  structure. 

One  offshore  oil  platform  can  gener- 
ate between  1.000  and  1,300  jobs  re- 
sulting In  as  much  as  $200  million  In 
revenue  for  the  U.S.  economy.  One 
mobile  unit  can  mean  450  direct  ship- 
yard jobs,  plus  an  additional  1.200  In- 
direct steel  and  supply  jobs  nation- 
wide. It  is  predicted  that  25  platforms 
will  be  built  within  the  next  5  years 
generating  economic  benefits  totaling 
$4.9  billion  including  $91  million  In  tax 
revenue. 

We.  the  Congress,  are  the  trustees 
for  the  public  lands.  It  Is  not  unrea- 
sonable for  us  to  ask  the  oil  companies 
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who  will  benefit  up  to  $100  billion 
from  drilling  In  the  OSC  to  buy  Amer- 
ican in  accordance  with  the  Bosco 
amendment.  Therefore.  I  urge  you  to 
support  this  amendment  which  in- 
sures national  security,  generates  eco- 
nomic and  employment  benefits,  and 
is  compatible  with  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  would  like  to  say. 
before  I  yield  back  my  time,  that  any 
controversy  which  might  be  attacked 
tomorrow  by  the  amendments,  two 
items,  revenue  sharing,  coastal  reve- 
nue sharing,  and  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, have  passed  this  House  one  or 
more  times  by  overwhelming  votes.  It 
Is  not  something  we  brought  in 
through  the  back  door  during  the  dark 
of  night  but  it  is  something  that  has 
been  before  the  House  time  and  time 
again. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard],  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  be 
permitted  to  yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
time  during  general  debate  to  express 
as  clearly  and  dispassionately  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  the  reasons  why  Members 
should  oppose  two  amendments  which 
may  be  offered,  one  by  Congressman 
Fazio  and  the  other  by  Congressman 
Latta.  These  amendments  would 
strike  the  language  In  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee's title  of  the  bill  removing  certain 
self-financed,  deficit-proof  transporta- 
tion trust  funds  from  the  unified 
budget.  Our  basic  purpose  in  taking 
this  time  and  opposing  these  Eimend- 
ments  Is  to  expose  the  shameful  fraud 
being  committed  by  Inclusion  of  trans- 
portation truist  funds  In  the  unified 
budget— aJl  being  done  In  the  high 
name  of  budgetary  responsibility; 
when.  In  fact,  nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth. 

Precisely  who  Is  t>elng  victimized? 
Every  day,  we  cheat  transportation 
users  who  are  not  receiving  the  full 
l)enefits  of  their  investments  and  we 
deceive  the  public  at  large  by  continu- 
ing to  rely  on  bogiis  bookkeeping  to 
conceal  higher  real  deficits  than  are 
shown  on  paper.  What  we're  doing  In 
the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility  is  in 
fact  irresponsible,  tmd  you  can  see  It 


for    yourself    If    you    look    back    far 
enough. 

The  evidence  is  on  this  chart.  The 
highway  trust  fund  was  first  brought 
under  the  unified  budget  in  1969.  as 
was  the  aviation  trust  fund  when  it 
was  created  in  1970.  and  the  mass 
transit  fund  when  it  was  established  in 
1982.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  uni- 
fied budget  concept  in  1969,  trust 
funds  were  reported  separately  from 
the  administrative  budget.  As  you  can 
see  on  the  chart,  the  balance  for  the 
highway  fund  was  maintained  at  a  rel- 
atively low  and  stable  level  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  unified  budget 
concept  in  1969.  After  1969,  the  trust 
fund  balances  grew  dramatically,  and 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  had 
grown  to  a  combined  total  balance  well 
in  excess  of  $21  billion.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  balances  in  the  $2  to  $3 
billion  range  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  is  all  that  Is 
needed  to  maintain  the  highway  fund 
on  sound  footing;  obviously  far  less 
would  be  necessary  for  the  other 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  did  this  happen? 
How  did  we  build  up  these  excessive 
balances?  First,  we  had  the  unified 
budget  working  In  combination  with 
executive  impoundment  which  began 
in  the  late  1960's.  Then,  we  had  the 
unified  budget  working  in  combination 
with  congressional  impoundment  in 
the  form  of  excessively  low  obligation 
limitations.  Both  achieved  the  same 
result. 

I  would  now  pose  the  following  ques- 
tion: What  conceivable  public  purpose 
is  served  by  allowing  these  trust  fund 
balances  to  reach  such  excessively 
high  levels?  The  simple  answer,  as  as- 
tonishing as  it  may  sound,  is  to  assure 
that  these  funds  are  used  for  other 
public  purposes.  Assuming  the  bal- 
ances in  these  funds  continue  to 
grow— and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  under  the  unified  budget— 
the  requirement  to  invest  accruing  bal- 
ances in  debt  obligations  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  effectively  diverts 
these  funds  from  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  raised. 

Given  the  reality  of  these  large  bal- 
ances. Mr.  Chalrmtui.  the  sooner  these 
trust  funds  are  separated  from  the 
unified  budget,  the  less  chance  for 
these  programs  to  distort  other  spend- 
ing decisions,  or  conversely,  for  other 
Federal  decisions  to  thwart  these  pay- 
as-you-go  programs. 

Transportation  users  contribute  to 
these  funds  because  they  want  to  be- 
lieve they  will  benefit  from  their  con- 
tributions. If  they  don't  believe  that, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  willing  to  sup- 
port these  programs  that  offer  so 
much  hope  for  the  country's  transpor- 
tation future. 

That  precious  public  confidence  is 
something  we  have  to  work  hard  to  re- 
store, and  It  is  my  view  we  will  have 


that  opportunity  tomorrow  by  defeat- 
ing these  ill-advised  amendments.    • 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  of  why  the  Com- 
mittees  language  Is  appropriately  In- 
cluded as  part  of  the  reconciliation 
bill.  As  I  indicated  during  debate  on 
the  rule,  the  committee  language  is 
consistent  with  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  budget  resolution  to  achieve 
budget  savings:  it  is  bsised  on  ample 
precedent;  it  is  germane  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  the  committee  and  to  the 
recommendations  that  it  made;  and,  fi- 
nally, it  is  totally  consistent  with  the 
procedural  exemptions  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  Fazio  and  Latta 
amendments  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

D  1530 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  be 
permitted  to  yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  member 
of  the  Budget  Conmiittee  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee.  I  rise  to  urge 
my  coUeagrues  to  strike  a  blow  for 
truth  in  budgeting,  and  at  the  same 
time,  strengthen  America's  transporta- 
tion system. 

My  colleagues,  you  may  strike  a 
blow  for  truth  in  budgeting  and 
strengthen  America's  transportation 
system  by  opposing  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment and  the  Latta  amendment  when 
they  come  before  us.  Why  should  this 
be  done?  It  should  be  done  because  fi- 
nally we  have  In  the  legislation  before 
us  long  overdue  language  which  re- 
moves transportation  trust  funds  from 
the  budget. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  out- 
lined the  reasons  behind  this.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  as  long  as  we  have  dedi- 
cated transportation  trust  funds- 
highway,  aviation,  transit— on  budget, 
it  has  the  effect  of  masking  the  enor- 
mity of  the  real  general  fund  deficit. 
As  long  as  we  have  transportation 
trust  funds  on  budget,  we  are  breaking 
faith  wit.,  the  American  people  be- 
cause we  told  them  that  if  you  pay 
your  dedicated  gasoline  taxes  Into 
these  dedicated  trust  funds,  the 
money  will  not  be  spent  for  anything 
else;  It  will  be  spent  solely  for  trans- 
portation purposes. 

But  as  a  result  of  putting  these  trust 
funds  on  budget,  they  are  being  used 


to  byild  up  surpluses,  to  mask  and 
hide  the  real  general  fund  deficit.  So 
we  can  strike  a  blow  for  trust  In  budg- 
eting if  we  finally  remove  these  dedi- 
cated trust  funds  from  general  fund 
budgeting. 

There  is  a  second  reason  equally  if 
not  more  Important.  That  second 
reason  is  by  doing  so,  we  can  improve 
and  increase  the  expenditure  of  these 
dedicated  funds  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  meant,  and  that  is 
transportation  construction. 

The  Members  have  heard  earlier 
that  this  is  simply  a  bookkeeping 
matter;  it  really  makes  no  difference; 
it  is  simply  bookkeeping.  That  is  just 
not  so.  As  long  as  trust  funds  are  on 
budget,  this  means  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  reducing  the  obligational  ceil- 
ings for  transportation  expenditures. 
As  we  know,  the  obligations  ceilings 
limit  those  funds  that  are  actually  per- 
mitted to  be  spent.  As  long  as  trans- 
portation trust  funds  are  on  budget, 
this  means  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  by  reducing  obligational 
expenditures,  even  though  the  dollars 
are  there  in  the  trust  funds,  by  reduc- 
ing them  it  means  that  more  spending 
can  take  place  in  the  general  fund  cat- 
egories and  the  overall  impact  on  the 
deficit  is  hidden  because  the  surpluses 
in  the  transportation  trust  fund  cover 
up  these  other  deficits. 

So  do  not  be  misled,  my  colleagues, 
by  the  argument  that  this  is  simply  a 
bookkeeping  transaction.  It  is  much 
more  than  that;  it  is  a  very  real 
matter.  When  we  remove  transporta- 
tion trust  funds  from  the  general 
budget,  then  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  no  motive  to  reduce  obliga- 
tional ceilings  and  they  can  let  the 
trust  funds  expend  whatever  is  In 
there  and  whatever  can  be  justified  on 
a  deficit-proof  basis. 

So  this  is  an  extremely  important 
issue.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  issue.  It  is 
real;  it  is  not  bookkeeping.  Let  me 
share  with  the  Members  just  a  couple 
of  examples  of  what  it  means  as  a 
result  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee passing  low  obligational  ceilings  to 
mask  expenditures.  The  effect  has 
been  that  virtually  every  State  across 
America,  while  it  has  had  more  money 
apportioned  to  spend,  has  been  unable 
to  spend  the  money,  and  has  not  been 
permitted  to  spend  the  money  because 
of  the  obligational  celling  placed  upon 
it. 

What  does  this  mean?  For  example, 
just  in  this  fiscal  year  1986,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, while  the  federally  appor- 
tioned funds  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  amount  to  $587  million,  because 
of  the  artificial  obligational  ceiling 
placed  upon  it  by  the  budget  process, 
Pennsylvania  will  have  an  obligational 
ceiling  of  only  $505  million.  Therefore. 
Pennsylvania  is  being  shortchanged  in 
1  year  alone  out  of  the  trust  fund,  $85 
million. 


The  money  is  there;  it  is  lying  there, 
but  Pennsylvania  and  Pennsylvania 
taxpayers  cannot  spend  it.  This  is  not 
a  Pennsylvania  problem;  this  problem 
applies  across  the  board.  When  you 
add  up  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
gap  between  what  has  been  appor- 
tioned to  States  and  what  can  be 
spent,  the  figures  are  staggering. 

California,  for  example,  has  unobli- 
gated balances,  apportionments  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  spend  over  the 
years  of  $704  million.  That  is  high- 
ways and  only  highways  in  this  exam- 
ple. But  you  can  extend  this  to  avia- 
tion and  transit.  Likewise  Texas.  $494 
million;  Massachusetts.  $345  million: 
Ohio,  $246  million;  Louisiana,  $218 
million;  Hawaii,  $202  million;  Florida, 
$201  million;  Maryland,  $190  million: 
New  Jersey,  $175  million;  on  and  on. 
Virtually  every  State  across  this  coim- 
try. 

D  1540 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
not  being  spent,  dollars  that  are  dedi- 
cated, paid  for  by  the  highway  and 
aviation  users  of  America,  dollars  that 
are  tied  up  because  the  money  is  tied 
up  as  a  result  of  these  obligational 
ceilings  because  the  trust  funds  are  on 
budget. 

The  cure,  the  solution:  Remove 
these  dedicated  trust  funds  from  the 
budget,  and  let  them  stand  on  their 
own.  There  can  be  no  deficit  spending. 
As  you  know,  under  the  law,  the  law 
requires  you  cannot  spend  a  penny  out 
of  these  trust  fund  dollars  unless  the 
dollars  are  there,  one  of  the  few  defi- 
cit-proof programs  we  have  in  this 
Congress. 

So,  do  not  be  beguiled  by  these  other 
arguments.  Support  honesty  in  budg- 
eting. Support  a  better  transportation 
system.  Let  the  dollars  that  are  sent 
by  your  taxpayers  to  Washington  for 
dedicated  transportation  purposes  be 
returned  to  the  States  so  they  can  be 
used.  Oppose,  vote  down  these  perni- 
cious Latta  and  Fazio  amendments. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  articulate  statement,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3500.  the  1985 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
350(1.  the  1985  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
My  colleairues  have  eloquently  and  ade- 
quately explained  the  provisions  in  our 
committee's  reconciliation  package,  and  I 
join  them  in  urging  thai  the  language  in 
that  package  be  arrepled  withou!  an»  aher 
ing  amendment* 

However.  a>  ranking  member  of  the  Xmh 
tion  Subcommittee    I  do  want  to  underline 
the  importance  of  our  provision   removing 
the  airport  and  airnaj  trust  fund  from  the 
unified  budget. 


Since  this  trust  fund  usually  contains  a 
surplus,  the  practice,  under  the  uniTied 
budget,  has  been  ;<•  inflate  its  cash  balance 
b>  not  -pendinf  miir,e>  to  meet  verv  real 
program  need-,  thereby  offsetting  thf  real 
deficU  of  the  general  fund 

In  other  words,  our  (.•ncrnmen'  has 
been  collecting  billion  of  doliars  m  taxes 
from  the  users  of  our  airports  for  the 
staled  purpose  of  expanding  or  repairing 
those  facilities,  and  at  the  same  time,  has 
been  refusing  to  spend  the  dollars  collected 
for  their  specified  purpose 

Without  question,  we  are  breaking  faith 
with  the  airline  passengers  and  private 
pilots  in  this  country 

I  well  recall  that  when  aviation  taxes 
were  increased  in  1981.  the  airline  industry 
and  passengers  were  told  that  such  In- 
creases were  necessary  to  modernue  our 
air  traffic  control  system  and  to  expand 
airport  capacity  so  that  the  system  could 
handle  the  increased  demands  expected 
during  this  decade.  The  needs  were  well 
documented:  they  were  very  real  then,  and 
they  are  very  real  today. 

However,  in  order  to  make  the  Federal 
deficit  look  smaller  on  paper,  the  aviation 
taxes  collected  as  a  result  of  that  congres- 
sional action  in  li»»l  have  not  been  used  a« 
promised  The  programs  established  in  1981 
have  not  been  fully  funded  and  in  fact,  ob- 
ligation ceilings  have  been  imposed  on  the 
.Airport  Improvement  Program  m  every 
year  since  fiscal  year  1981,  Right  now, 
there  are  many  airports  throughout  the 
country,  both  large  and  small,  m  need  of 
new  runways  or  significant  repairs  But  ap- 
propriations for  such  airport  improvements 
are  more  than  $300  million  below  author- 
ized levels.  This  situation  is  expected  to  get 
worse  in  fiscal  year  19H6, 

.Appropriations  for  airway  facilities  and 
equipment  show  an  even  greater  shortfall. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  ?ear  l^sf,  r,  ma^  ap- 
proach i\  billion  This  mean^  thai  impor- 
tant prog^rams  to  mcrea*e  the  safety  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  air  traffic  control  system 
are  not  being  fully  funded 

To  give  just  one  example,  our  subcom- 
mittee recently  held  hearings  on  the  need 
for  a  new  doppler  radar  sv  stem  to  detect 
wind  shear. 

This  radar  system  could  have  prevented 
crashes  like  the  one  in  Dallas  last  summer 
or  the  one  in  New  Orleans  in  19s2  But  thi- 
radar  system  is  >ep  expensive  It  will  cost 
about  J3  to  J-)  million  at  each  airport.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  anv  more  airline 
passengers  had  lo  die  because  we  lacked 
the  money  to  install  doppler  radar  But  it 
would  be  even  worse  if  the  money  was 
there  in  the  trust  fund,  and  (  ongress  re- 
fused to  spend  it  simply  to  make  the  deficit 
appear  smaller  Yet  this  could  occur  if  the 
aviation  trust  fund  is  not  taken  off  budget. 
I  ncommitted  surpluses  continue  to  rise 
m  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund.  Cur- 
rentlv  more  than  J,'i  billion  has  not  been 
-pent  at  all.  it  is  estimated  that  this  surplus 

will  rise  lo  J4,5  billion  by   the  end  of  fiscal 

vtar  li<sft 
There   1-  no  real  danger  that  trus:   fund 

spendint    will   exceed   trust  fund   receipU. 
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Not  only  does  thtx  fund  contain  a  larf(e  sur- 
plus, but  our  proposal  contains  an  antidefi- 
cit  provision  similar  to  the  Ryrd  amend- 
ment in  the  highway  trust  fund. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  continued 
support  for  our  aviation  profrrams  if  the 
taxes  collected  are  not  used  as  the  taxpay- 
ers were  told  they  would  be. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  a  strong  na- 
tional trHn-«K<>rtation  system  and  the  integ- 
rity of  h.-  f.(),Tal  budget  process.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  3500  includ- 
ing the  provision  to  Lake  the  aviation  trust 
fund  off  budget. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvjmia  [Mr.  Shuster]  has 
consumed  8  minutes.  He  has  7  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  few  minutes  I  have  to  address  this 
critical  issue,  I  want  to  clear  up  three 
misconceptions  I  have  heard  repeated 
by  some  of  our  colleagues,  and  then  to 
lay  out,  once  again,  our  case  for  taking 
the  transportation  trust  funds  off- 
budget. 

First,  let  me  clarify  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  met  the  fund- 
ing levels  we  were  given.  We  are  In  full 
compliance  with  our  reconciliation  in- 
structions. So  any  who  would  suggest 
that  we  are  trying  to  go  off-budget  be- 
cause we  failed  to  meet  these  instruc- 
tions are  simply  confusing  their  facts. 

Second,  I  feel  constrained  to  point 
out  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  some 
jurisdictional  turf  battle.  Whether  or 
not  we  are  successful  in  turning  back 
the  Fazio  and  Latta  amendments  will 
have  no  impact  on  the  ability  of  our 
friends  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  Impose  annual  ubligatlon 
ceilings  on  our  trust  fund  programs  or 
to  engage  in  other  practices  relating  to 
those  programs.  Taking  the  trust 
funds  off-budget  will  not  affect  the  re- 
lationship between  our  two  commit- 
tees. 

And  thafs  an  important  point.  Be- 
cause, third,  there  are  those  who  sug- 
gest that  if  we  go  off-budget,  the  ceil- 
ings on  our  programs  will  be  lifted 
and,  if  I  can  mix  my  metaphors,  the 
dam  that  holds  back  transportation 
spending  will  be  shattered.  But,  I 
would  point  out  that  obligation  ceil- 
ings may  still  be  periodically  imposed 
on  the  programs  to  control  spending 
and  impose  necessary  budgetary  re- 
straints desired  by  the  Congress.  And, 
of  course,  there  is  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  Byrd  and  Rostenkowski 
amendments  for  highways  and  mass 
transit;  and  I  suppose  we  should  call  it 
the  Mineta  amendment  for  aviation, 
which  is  included  in  our  language,  to 


absolutely  guarantee  that  the  trust 
funds  be  administered  in  a  responsible, 
conservative  manner. 

So  what  are  we  trying  to  do?  If  we 
are  not  trying  to  blow  the  lid  off  trans- 
portation spending,  if  we  are  not 
trying  to  evade  the  responsibility  that 
was  given  to  us  as  part  of  reconcilia- 
tion this  year,  and  if  we  are  not  trying 
to  grab  some  other  committee's  turf? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  to  be 
honest  with  the  American  people. 

As  has  been  explained,  the  transpor- 
tation trust  funds  tire  generated  exclu- 
sively by  fees  levied  on  transportation 
users,  and  may  be  used  exclusively  for 
their  designated  transportation  pur- 
poses. They  are  administered  separate- 
ly from  the  general  funds  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  They  have  absolutely  no 
genuine  impact  on  the  horrible,  terri- 
ble, monstrous  deficit  or  debt  con- 
fronting our  country. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  like 
to  say,  "Let's  hold  down  trust  fund 
spending,  "  they  forget  what  the  trust 
in  trust  fund  means.  "Let's  hold  down 
trust  fund  spending  so  that  the  deficit 
will  look  a  little  bit  smaller."  Mr. 
Chairman,  those  who  would  do  that 
are  saying,  "Let's  try  and  fool  the 
American  people.  Let's  not  let  them 
know  how  big  a  deficit  we  really  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  fool 
the  American  people.  And  I  don't  want 
it  said  that  we  misled  them  3  years  ago 
when  the  highway  user  fees  were  in- 
creased so  that  we  could  have  better 
highway  and  public  transit  systems  in 
this  country.  Those  fees  should  be 
used  and  not  abused. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  we  must 
turn  back  the  Fazio  and  Latta  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  thamk  him 
for  his  statement. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  on 
what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia stated  about  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  in  the  trust  fund,  able  to  be  ap- 
portioned, but  not  obligated.  It 
amounts  to  about  $6.2  billion.  At  the 
rate  of  140,000  jobs  per  billion  dollars, 
that  is  about  868.000  people  in  this 
country  that  could  be  working  build- 
ing and  fixing  and  repairing  our  roads 
and  bridges  and  other  transportation 
systems  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  both  gentle- 
man for  making  very  good  points. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard]  for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 
derson] has  expired. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Pennsylvania 


[Mr.  Clincer],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  in  the  strong- 
est possible  way  rejection  of  the  Latta 
and  the  Fazio  amendments.  This 
would  undercut  the  entire  user-fee 
concept,  and  I  urge  defeat  of  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Snyder]. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reconciliation  submission  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, as  detailed  in  title  VIII  of  H.R. 
3500,  contains  some  very  Important 
and  far-retiching  provisions. 

First  of  all.  It  complies  fully  with  the 
Budget  Committee's  instructions  to 
reduce  the  obligational  authority  of 
the  highway  trust  fund.  Among  other 
things,  it  reduces  the  fiscal  year  1986 
authorization  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  by  $800  million;  sets 
obligation  limitations  on  the  program 
as  directed  by  the  budget  resolution; 
and  takes  the  highway,  aviation,  and 
mass  transit  trust  funds  off-budget 
starting  with  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  importance  of 
removing  these  trust  funds  from  the 
unified  budget.  We  have  the  world's 
finest  transportation  system,  and  that 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  willing- 
ness of  our  citizens  to  pay  taxes  on 
gasoline,  tiirline  tickets,  and  aviation 
fuel  in  order  to  make  the  capital  avail- 
able to  support  that  system. 

The  trust  funds  created  as  a  reposi- 
tory for  this  capital  have  served  our 
transportation  system  well— when 
they  have  been  permitted  to  do  so. 
They  are  unique  because  by  law  they 
can  have  no  deficits,  and  therefore, 
they  have  never  contributed  1  permy 
to  the  Federal  deficit.  They  rely  on 
dedicated  sources  of  revenue,  and  they 
are  self-supporting. 

Since  the  users  of  this  Nation's  high- 
ways and  airways  pay  the  taxes  to  sup- 
port both  systems,  they  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  those  taxes  col- 
lected be  spent  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  levied— the  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  highways,  transit 
systems,  airports  and  airways. 

That  was  the  contractual  obligation, 
if  you  will,  of  the  Federal  Government 
when  it  imposed  these  taxes.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Federal  Government  has 
not  lived  up  to  its  obligation. 

Since  these  transportation  trust 
funds  usually  contain  surpluses,  the 
practice  under  the  unified  budget  has 
been  to  inflate  their  balances  by  not 
spending  money  to  meet  program 
needs,  thereby  offsetting  the  actual 
deficit  of  the  general  fund. 
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In  the  most  fundamental  sense,  this 
amounts  to  breaking  faith  with  the 
Nation's  highway  and  airport  users, 
and  I  submit  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  they  will  continue  to  sup- 
port these  vitally  important  systems  if 
their  taxes  go  unused. 

It  is  time  we  put  an  end  to  this  long- 
rurming  budgetary  charade  by  letting 
the  real  Federal  deficit  be  seen  for 
what  it  is  and  letting  Congress  address 
the  true  deficit  accordingly. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  The 
uniqueness  of  trust  fund  capital  pro- 
grams and  the  need  to  preserve  their 
integrity  was  recognized  by  the  very 
Presidential  Commission  that  recom- 
mended the  inclusion  of  trust  funds  in 
the  unified  budget.  It  was  also  reflect- 
ed in  the  1974  Budget  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, while  the  distinctions  have 
beep  recognized,  they  have  not  been 
observed  in  practice. 

Now  is  the  appropriate  time  to  ad- 
dress this  issue.  It  is  the  intent  of  rec- 
onciliation to  help  decrease  the  gener- 
al fund  deficit.  Under  this  very  bill  we 
are  cutting  the  highway  trust  fund 
program  to  make  the  paper  deficit  in 
the  general  fund  look  smaller— and 
hat  is  exactly  the  problem  we  are 
trying  to  correct  by  taking  these  trust 
funds  off-budget. 

There  is  also  precedent  for  taking 
this  action  at  this  time.  The  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
took  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
off-budget,  and  that  was  not  even  a 
user-supported  program. 

This  is  in  reality  a  "truth-in-budget- 
ing"  provision.  Once  we  can  see  what 
the  budget  deficit  really  Is,  we  will  get 
an  accurate  picture  of  Federal  spend- 
ing in  future  years  and  can  make 
budget  decisions  free  of  the  distortions 
created  by  having  self-financed  trans- 
portation trust  funds  pitted  against 
other  Federal  programs  which  com- 
pete for  scarce  general  revenues. 

Some  of  our  friends  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  feel  that  by 
taking  these  trust  funds  off  budget, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  is  trying 
to  get  rid  of  obligation  ceilings,  drop 
all  congressional  controls,  and  go  on  a 
spending  spree. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Our  two  committees  have  had 
their  differences  as  to  how  these  ceil- 
ings should  be  utilized  and  that  will 
probably  continue,  but  nothing  in  this 
provision  will  prevent  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee  from  continuing  to 
put  obligation  ceilings  in  appropria- 
tions bills.  All  this  provision  would  do 
is  remove  the  incentive  for  that  com- 
mittee to  gradually  ratchet  down  on 
trust  fund  programs  in  order  to  make 
room  in  their  budget  for  general  fund 
programs. 

The  so-called  Byrd  amendment  in- 
sures that  the  trust  funds  can  never 
operate  in  a  deficit  regardless  of  how 
much  spending  Congress  authorizes. 
The  highway  trust  fund  has  lived  with 


that  discipline  for  years,  and  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  adds  a  similar  antidefi- 
cit  provision  to  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund. 

In  addition,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee continues  to  put  obligation  ceil- 
ings on  these  programs  in  our  author- 
izing legislation  in  order  to  maintain 
an  even  flow  in  our  programs.  New 
funding  for  the  highway  program,  for 
example,  can  be  no  higher  than  the 
trust  fund  can  support.  This  is  a  "pay- 
ac-you-go"  program. 

Taking  these  trust  funds  off  budget 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  The 
Public  Works  Committee  has  over  the 
years  argued  for  more  national  treat- 
ment of  these  trust  funds,  but  our 
pleas  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  As  a 
result,  the  highway  and  aviation  pro- 
grams have  been  damaged  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  budget  process  has  been 
seriously  undermined. 

Another  provision  of  our  commit- 
tee's reconciliation  submission  makes 
available  excess  budgetary  authority 
for  the  construction  of  three  bridges 
across  the  Ohio  River  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  reducing  the  time  re- 
quired to  replace  unsafe  bridges. 

This  is  merely  the  reprogramming  of 
a  portion  of  existing  budget  authority 
which  was  originally  provided  to  con- 
struct two  Ohio  River  bridges  under 
section  147  of  the  1978  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act. 

The  committee's  package  also  re- 
tains the  historical  prohibition  against 
the  sale  of  excess  power  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  outside  its 
service  area.  This  provision  is  merely  a 
response  to  the  reconciliation  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  Energy  and 
Contimerce  Committee  which  would 
remove  this  so-called  "wall"  around 
the  service  area  of  TV  A. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  "wall" 
should  not  be  removed.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  the  1933  TVA  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  sur- 
rounding utilities  from  competition 
with  TVA.  In  any  case,  the  matter  is 
exclusively  within  the  Public  Works 
Committee's  jurisdiction. 

I  feel  confident  that  we  can  resolve 
this  matter  during  conference,  and  I 
have  received  some  assurances  from 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
leadership  along  those  lines. 

D  1550 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4V2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  demonstrate  my  full  support 
for  the  provisions  to  remove  the  high- 
way and  aviation  trust  funds  from  the 
unified  budget  and  congressional 
budget  processes  but  not  from  the  ap- 
propriations process.  The  provisions 
which  I  support  are  contained  In  sub- 


part B  of  title  VIII  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  1982  Airport  and  Airway  Im- 
provement Act  was  a  mutual  commit- 
ment between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  aviation  industry  to  look 
to  the  long-term  needs  of  the  airport 
and  airway  system,  to  provide  funding 
for  needed  growth  and  improved  effi- 
ciency through  the  introduction  of 
new  technology,  and  to  build  in  a  fi- 
nancial mechanism  equal  to  doing  the 
job.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  reneged  on  its 
commitment,  while  the  users  have 
continued  to  make  good  faith  pay- 
ments into  the  trust  fund. 

Not  only  the  executive  branch,  but 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  as  well, 
continue  to  take  less  than  seriously 
the  agreements,  made  in  our  1983  leg- 
islation. Only  a  month  ago,  the  fiscal 
year  1986  DOT  appropriations  bill 
passed  by  the  House  reduced  funding 
for  the  Airport  Improvement  Program 
to  $925  million,  about  10  percent 
below  the  authorized  level.  To  come 
within  the  overall  transportation 
spending  ceiling  set  by  the  budget  res- 
olution, the  House  allowed  $75  million 
in  available  trust  fund  dollars  to  be 
cut.  Similarly,  during  the  prior  3  fiscal 
years,  obligations  under  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program  were  a  full 
$300  million  less  than  the  amounts 
which  were  authorized  and  for  which 
the  users  had  paid  taxes. 

There  has  been  an  even  greater 
shortfall  in  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment program  for  modernization  of 
the  air  traffic  control  and  navigation 
systems.  From  fiscal  1982  through 
fiscal  1985,  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram were  $700  million  below  the  au- 
thorized level.  The  House  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1988  produces  an 
additional  $318  million  deficiency 
below  the  authorization  level. 

These  shortfalls  are  inexcusable 
when  user  taxes  are  producing  far 
more  revenues  than  are  needed  to  sup- 
port the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 
programs.  As  a  result  of  the  shortfalls, 
the  uncommitted  surplus  In  the  trust 
fund  has  grown  from  $2.1  billion  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1982  to  an  estimated 
$3.3  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1986,  the  un- 
committed surplus  is  estimated  to 
reach  $4.5  billion. 

Thus,  despite  the  airport  suid  airway 
trust  fund's  ever-increasing  surplus 
and  the  fact  that  aviation  users  have 
paid  the  taxes  in  good  faith,  expecting 
them  to  be  used  to  finance  needed  air- 
port and  airway  safety  and  capacity 
improvements,  aviation's  dedicated 
revenues  continue  to  be  surreptiously 
used  to  avoid  having  to  cut  general 
fund  programs.  The  only  relationship 
between  the  programs  that  are  indi- 
rectly subsidized  by  the  surplus  in  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund  and  the 
airport  and  airway  programs  is  that 
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they  are  all  Included  under  the  Budg- 
efs  Act  transportation  category. 

To  prevent  this  from  continuing  to 
happen,  I  have  tried  various  remedies. 
I  have  supported  legislation  to  provide 
a  separate  process  for  capital  budget- 
ing at  the  Federal  level.  Inserted  a 
"pay-as-you-go"  amendment  for  trust 
funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
resolution,  testified  repeatedly  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  and  authored  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Budget  Act  to 
allow  trust  fund  programs  to  expend 
what  they  collect  in  revenues. 

In  every  Instance,  at  every  turn,  I 
have  been  met  repeatedly  with  the  re- 
frain that  now  is  not  the  time. 

In  the  face  of  a  $2,078  trillion  debt 
limit,  how  can  now  not  he  the  time? 

When  the  administration  is  virtually 
mandating  tax  reforms  that  produce 
no  additional  revenues  to  ease  that 
deficit,  can  this  body  say  now  is  not 
the  time? 

When  the  House  conferees  are 
forced  to  consider  a  so-called  emergen- 
cy deficit  control  measure  which  insti- 
tutionalizes and  memorializes  the 
present  use  of  the  aviation  and  high- 
way tnist  fund  surpluses  to  offset  the 
overall  Federal  deficit,  can  now  not  be 
the  time?  The  fact  that  our  users  have 
paid  for  these  programs  In  advance  is 
meaningless  if  the  hastily  contrived 
and  Irresponsible  measure  is  allowed 
to  pass  £md  we  are  blocked  from  taking 
these  trust  funds  from  the  unified 
budget. 

You  should  be  aware  that  our  off- 
budget  proposal  Includes  its  own  anti- 
deficit  language  which  allows  us  to  au- 
thorize spending  only  what  has  been 
collected  in  revenues.  Between  this 
provision  and  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess itself,  we  are  assured  fiscal  respon- 
sibility for  the  airport  and  airway  Im- 
provement programs. 

In  the  face  of  the  the  other  body's 
actions  tearing  the  existing  congres- 
sional budget  process  to  shreds,  I  have 
to  say  that  now  is  the  time  for  ap- 
proaches more  radical  than  those  we 
have  tried  in  the  past. 

That  is  why  I  have  come  forward 
with  my  Public  Worlts  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  colleagues  to  take 
the  self-supporting  and  deficit-proofed 
airport  and  airway  trxist  fund,  as  well 
as  the  highway  trust  fund,  out  of  the 
Presidential  and  congressional  budget 
processes. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  supporter  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
and  the  process  it  established.  I 
chaired  the  budget  process  task  force 
during  4  of  my  6  years  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  It  is  therefore,  only  after 
trying  all  other  avenues  and  falling  in 
those  attempts  that  I  have  reluctantly 
concluded  that  the  trust  fund  concept 
will  not  work  for  aviation  and  aviation 
safety  unless  our  trust  fund  is  separat- 
ed from  the  unified  budget  with  its 
massive  deficits. 


That  is  why  I  implore  you  to  vote 
against  the  Fazio  and  Latta  amend- 
ments on  Thursday. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pack- 
ard 1. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
treatment  of  trust  funds  should  not  be 
dealt  with  In  budget  reconciliation. 
They  would  have  us  delay  this  issue 
and  continue  business  as  usual,  with 
all  of  the  unfavorable  repercussions 
that  would  have  for  our  highway, 
transit,  and  aviation  programs  and  for 
the  integrity  of  the  budget  process 
itself. 

I  say  that  this  is  precisely  the  right 
time  and  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
moving  the  highway  and  aviation  trust 
funds  off  budget. 

In  the  first  place,  the  budget  process 
treatment  of  trust- fund  financed 
transportation  programs  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  problem  the  Public 
Works  Committee  seeks  to  remedy  by 
removing  the  trust  funds  from  the 
unified  budget. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  is  to  reduce  the  general 
fund  deficit,  and  to  that  end.  It  directs 
the  Public  Works  Committee  to  reduce 
spending  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
programs,  which  we  have  done.  The 
reconciliation  bill  is,  therefore,  cutting 
tnist  fund  programs  to  make  the 
paper  deficit  in  the  general  fund  look 
smaller.  This  Is  dishonest,  counter  pro- 
ductive, and  deceptive. 

Since  the  budget  process  Is  causing 
the  problem,  we  should  deal  with  that 
problem  through  the  budget  process. 
There  is  certainly  precedent  for  taking 
this  action  In  a  reconciliation  bill.  The 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  placed  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve program  off  budget,  and  that 
was  not  even  a  user  fee  supported  pro- 
gram. 

Let's  face  It,  taking  the  trust  funds 
off  budget  is  really  a  truth-ln-budgel- 
Ing  provision  and,  conversely,  the 
amendment  before  us  is  most  definite- 
ly not  a  truth-ln-budgetlng  amend- 
ment. 

Removing  these  trust  funds  from 
the  unified  budget  would  enable  us  to 
have  a  mure  accurate  picture  of  Feder- 
al spending  In  future  years.  These  self- 
financed  programs  only  distort  deci- 
sionmaking in  the  budget  process 
when  they  are  pitted  against  other 
programs  which  compete  for  scarce 
general  revenues. 

It  is  time  that  we  see  the  budget  def- 
icit for  what  it  really  is,  so  that  Con- 
gress can  deal  with  it  directly.  The 
Am.eriran  people  have  already  lost 
confidence  in  Congress'  ability  to  deal 
with  budget.  Is  the  way  to  restore  that 
lost  confidence,  to  deceive,  and  hide 
the  real  size  of  the  deficit? 


The  Fazio  amendment  would  have 
us  continue  to  use  trust  fund  surpluses 
to  hide  the  true  budget  deficit.  The 
budget  process  does  not  deserve  this, 
and  the  users  of  our  transportation 
system— the  benefactors  of  those  sys- 
tems—do not  deserve  it  either. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
both  the  Fazio  and  Latta  amendments. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  m  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  removing  the 
highway  and  aviation  trust  funds  from 
the  unified  budget. 

When  Congress  passed  legislation  in 
1982  authorizing  the  funding  for  the 
national  airspace  system  plan  [NASI 
and  Increased  the  taxes  going  Into  the 
airport  and  airways  tnost  fund  skeptics 
were  assured  that  this  time  surpluses 
would  not  be  allowed  ♦o  accumulate. 
This  time  the  funds  really  would  be 
appropriated  for  their  Intended  pur- 
pose of  air  safety  modernization. 

However,  each  year  since  then,  we 
have  watched  budgets  submitted  with 
funding  levels  below  that  needed  to 
fully  fund  the  "NAS"  plan.  And  eswih 
year  we  have  failed  to  appropriate  the 
needed  funds  and  have  even  reduced 
the  fundltig. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  the 
budget  deficits  continue  and  the  trust 
fund  continues  to  grow  larger,  the 
temptation  to  use  this  surplus  to 
offset  those  deficits  will  Increase,  not 
diminish. 

The  Federal  Government  has  clearly 
not  kept  its  side  of  the  bargain,  and  I 
am  not  very  optimistic  that  any 
change  Is  In  sight.  To  continue  to  in- 
clude these  tnist  funds  In  the  unified 
budget  is  a  betrayal  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  transportation  users 
who  have  continued  to  pay  Into  these 
trust  funds  In  good  faith. 

The  current  situation  is  a  gross  In- 
justice, but  worse  yet.  it  Is  dangerously 
shortsighted.  There  Is  no  excuse  to 
place  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
in  jeopardy  In  order  to  allow  Congress 
the  luxury  of  continuing  to  avoid 
facing  the  real  dimensions  of  the  real 
deficit. 

If  we  are  to  put  an  end  to  the  mis- 
handling of  the  trust  fund  we  must 
put  an  end  to  the  temptation;  and. 
therefore.  I  strongly  support  the  re- 
moval of  these  truist  funds  from  the 
unified  budget— now. 

Defeat  the  Fazio-Latta  amendments. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  a  member  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TraficantI. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  Latta  and  Fazio  amend- 
ments. 

The  trust  funds  that  are  used  for 
most  transportation  projects  and  gen- 


erated by  user  fees  should  be  consid- 
ered off  budget.  Since  these  funds  are 
used  only  for  their  designated  pur- 
poses, they  have  absolutely  no  effect 
on  the  real  deficit. 

Attempts  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
pulling  a  fast  one  on  paper  and  apply- 
ing the  trust  fund  surplus  to  the  defi- 
cit Is  nothing  more  than  a  deceitful 
ploy  to  fool  the  American  people  that 
Congress  is  acting  responsibly  and  Is 
attempting  to  really  reduce  the  deficit. 
Let  us  take  real  action  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  but  let  us  quit  playing  book- 
keeping games  with  the  trust  fund. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman,  as  he 
stated,  that  tampering  with  this  $6  bil- 
lion plus  In  this  fund  is  equivalent  to 
eliminating  or  endangering  850,000 
jobs  for  Americans  In  our  infrastruc- 
ture. 

This  revenue  to  update  our  infra- 
structure should  not  be  a  political 
football  here  today. 

Our  deficit  situation  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed, but  not  on  the  back  of  the  sit- 
uation as  it  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  remaining  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  that  additional  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally],  so  that  he  may  be  recog- 
nized for  1  minute  and  30  seconds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dymally]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute  and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  con- 
tends that  removing  from  the  unified 
budget  highway,  mass  transit,  airport, 
and  aviation  programs  will  unfairly 
shelter  and  protect  these  programs 
from  future  budget  cuts  required  to 
balance  the  budget.  This  amendment 
contends  that  removing  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Program  from  the  uni- 
fied budget  will  cause  other  on-budget 
programs  such  as  Medicare,  housing, 
and  other  trust  fund  programs  to 
suffer  deeper  cuts  In  the  future  and, 
therefore,  exempt  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Programs  from  sharing  in  the  sac- 
rifice of  program  budget  cuts  in  our 
effort  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  can  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  We  are  talking 
apples  and  oranges  in  this  case. 

Transportation  trust  funds  do  not 
belong  in  the  unified  budget  because 
spending  from  these  trust  funds  is  lim- 
ited to  specified  programs.  Moreover, 
spending  from  these  funds  cannot  add 
to  the  Federal  deficit.  Transportation 
trust  funds  are  generated  by  user  fees 
and  can  only  be  used  for  highway  and 


transit  capital  projects  mandated  by 
the  passage  of  the  1982  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  which  Imposed  a  5-cents- 
a-gallon  gasoline  tax  that  In  turn  cre- 
ated the  transportation  trust  fund  to 
be  utilized  by  the  States  for  their  re- 
spective transportation-related  proj- 
ects. Current  law  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  reduce  or 
withhold  disbursements  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  if  anticipated  user 
fees  cannot  support  obligations  for  the 
affected  programs.  Therefore,  high- 
way and  mass  transit  spending  cannot 
exceed  the  balance  In  the  trust  fund 
and  cannot  add  to  the  Federal  deficit. 
This  amendment  will  allow  highway 
trust  funds  to  be  raided  as  a  part  of  a 
misguided  attempt  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  making  a  sacrificial 
lamb  of  highway  programs  that  did 
not  cause  the  deficit  problem  that  we 
are  faced  with  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  I 
again  register  my  opposition  to  the 
Fazio  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  apples 
and  oranges.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
are  talking  about  phony  baloney  and 
the  phony  baloney  Is  having  these 
trust  funds  in  the  unified  budget.  I 
support  strongly  the  removal  of  these 
trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Phony  baloney— I 
do  not  like  baloney. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Al- 
exander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  House  is  taking  another  step  today 
in  meeting  its  fiscal  responsibilities  by 
considering  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  This  bill  reduces  Fed- 
eral spending  by  $61.1  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  That  Is  $3.3  billion  more 
than  required  by  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions of  the  budget  resolution. 

This  bill  deals  with  Federal  spending 
for  veterans,  housing,  student  loans, 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
and  highways  as  well  as  a  host  of 
other  programs. 

The  Members  of  this  House  should 
be  congratulated  for  reporting  a  bill 
that  cuts  more  than  was  required  by 
the  budget  resolution.  We've  done  It 
again.  This  is  the  only  way  that  fiscal 
discipline  can  be  imposed,  steadily, 
and  incrementally. 

This,  I  submit,  shows  out  determina- 
tion to  follow  through  on  our  commit- 
ment to  reduce  spending  and  the  defi- 
cit and  restore  America's  economic  vi- 
tality. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  that  this 
bill  comes  in  below  the  budget  resolu- 
tion spending  targets.  Congress  over 


the  years  has  fulfilled  its  responsibU- 
ity  to  wield  the  fiscal  knife. 

National  Journal,  the  publication 
that  covers  Congress  so  perceptively 
and  thoroughly,  recognized  our  seri- 
ousness about  meeting  our  fiscal  obli- 
gations. In  a  recent  article.  National 
Journal  observed,  "In  fact.  Congress 
has  probably  done  more  this  year  than 
it  is  getting  credit  for"  in  reducing 
spending  and  the  deficit. 

This  recognition  by  the  press  Is  criti- 
cal. Only  through  the  type  of  accurate 
reporting  that  we  see  in  National  Jour- 
nal will  the  public  come  to  accept  that 
Congress  is  doing  its  job  and  that  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  gravity  of  the 
threat  posed  by  the  deficit. 

The  public  must  understand  thai  we. 
Indeed,  are  heeding  the  waxning  of 
Franco  Modigliani  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  this 
year's  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Economics.  Professor  Modigliani  told 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  earlier 
this  week  that  the  deficit  posed  a 
great  threat  to  our  economic  stability, 
requiring  Congress  to  "cut  the  budget 
now  and  cut  it  deeply,  with  no  Ifs, 
ands  or  buts." 

Congress  can  do  the  job.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  doing  the  job  for  the  last  42 
years.  That's  the  best  kept  secret  in 
Washington.  Congress  has  been  keep- 
ing appropriations  below  the  amount 
requested  by  the  President  for  all  but 
4  years  In  the  past  4  decades. 

The  figures  speak  loudly  and  clearly 
about  what  we  have  done.  Let's  look  at 
appropriations  approved  by  Congress 
and  how  they  compare  with  the  Presi- 
dent's requests: 

In  1944,  in  the  midst  of  World  War 
II,  Congress  appropriated  $2.3  billion 
less  than  requested  by  the  President. 

In  1954,  Congress  appropriated  $2.6 
billion  less  than  requested  by  the 
President. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1964,  the  appro- 
priations bills  voted  by  Congress  to- 
taled $4.1  bQlion  less  than  requested 
by  the  President. 

In  1974,  Congress  appropriated  $9.7 
billion  less  than  the  President's 
budget  request. 

And  last  year,  the  amount  was  $17.2 
billion  less  than  the  President's 
budget  request. 

All  of  the  figures  I  have  just  cited 
are  taken  from  a  comparison  compiled 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  Presidential  budget  requests 
and  congressionally  appropriated 
amounts  enacted  in  regular,  supple- 
mental, and  deficiency  appropriations 
bills. 

The  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1986 
passed  on  August  1  demonstrated  once 
again  Congress'  intent  to  provide  for 
less  spending  than  requested  by  the 
President.  Spending  approved  in  the 
budget  resolution  is  $4.6  billion  below 
what  the  President  asked  for. 
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We  have  Just  seen.  In  dollars  and 
cents,  that  the  problem  is  the  Presi- 
dent. Conp-ess  knows  how  to  cut  jmd 
has  cut  appropriations  bills  below  the 
President's  request.  That's  an  incon- 
trovertible fact. 

Today,  the  spending  problem  has 
reached  a  magnitude  never  before  ex- 
perienced In  our  Nation's  history.  The 
President  talks  about  cutting  spending 
and  cutting  the  deficit.  Yet  the 
Reagan  administration  has  piled  up  a 
$1  trillion  deficit  just  since  1981. 

This  is  a  deficit  that  threatens  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  people  and  Nation.  It  is  a 
dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica. 

This  deficit  draws  in  foreign  capital 
in  record  amounts  to  finance  it.  This 
Influx  of  foreign  capital  ha?  produced 
an  insidious  form  of  inflation— the 
overvalued  dollar.  This,  in  turn,  has 
resulted  in  a  $150  billion  trade  deficit, 
the  worst  trade  deficit  m  our  Nation's 
history. 

The  overvalued  dollar  has  made 
American  products  too  expensive  for 
foreigners  to  buy.  and  it  has  subsidized 
foreign  imports  that  have  taken  jobs 
away  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workers. 

Federal  spending  must  be  cut  and 
can  be  cut.  Congress  has  demonstrated 
over  the  past  40  years  that  it  has  kept 
Federal  spending  below  the  Presi- 
dents' requests. 

We  have  shown  year  in  and  year  out 
the  leadership  in  cutting  spending  and 
we  will  continue  to  provide  that  lead- 
ership. 

COMPARING  PRESIDENTIAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND  CON- 
GRtSSIONALLY  APPROPRIATED  AMOUNTS  ENACTED  IN 
REGUlAfl  ANNUAL,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  DEEICIENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS  ' 
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63.513.471.020 

61.257.906.152 

-2,255,564.868 

1945 

62.453.310.868 

61,042.345.331 

- 1.410.965.537 
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30.051.109.870 

28.459.502.172 
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1917 
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35.409.550.523 
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-5,281,067.803 
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1959 

74,859,472,045 
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1960 

73.845.974.490 

73.634,335.992 

-211.638.498 

1961 

91.597,448,053 

86.606.487.273 

-4,990.960.780 

1962 

96.803.292.115 

92.260.154.659 

-  4.453.137,45« 

1963 

98,904,155.136 

92.432  923,132 

-6.471.232,004 

1964 

98,297,358.556 
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-4,134,439.560 

1965 
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107.037.566.8% 

-  2.410.508.000 

1966 

131,164.926.586 

130.281.568.480 

883.358.106 

1967 

147,804,557,929 

141.872,346,664 

-5,932.211,265 

1968 

147,908,712.996 

133,339.868.734 

-  14.568.744.262 

1969 

142,702.346.215 

134,431.463.135 

-  8,269,883,080 

1970 

.     ,     147,765,358,434 

144,273,528.504 

-  3,491,829,930 

1971 

167,874,624,937 

165.225,661,865 

-  2,648.963.072 

1972 

185,431,804.552 

178.960,106.864 

6.471.697.688 
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Mr.  SKUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  think  about  it  for  a  minute. 
We  have  trust  fund  surpluses  building 
up,  dedicated  tax  dollars  not  being 
spent,  safer  highways  and  airways  not 
being  built,  thousands  of  real  con- 
struction jobs  not  being  created. 

The  cure — defeat  Latta,  defeat 
Fazio. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land EMr.  Mitchell],  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  be 
permitted  to  yield  time,  if  he  wishes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  not  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
do  not  rise  in  support  of  these  provi- 
sions, although  I  do  favor  a  few  of 
them.  My  heart  tells  me  to  oppose 
them,  but  I  know  that  to  do  so  would 
be  futile  as  this  train  has  already  left 
the  station. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
repeatedly  has  Incurred  drastic  budget 
cutbacks  and  yet  everytlme  we  need  to 
reduce  spending  more,  the  President 
and  a  majority  of  those  in  Congress 
again  look  toward  SBA.  This  must 
stop. 

The  provisions  in  the  small  business 
title  of  this  bill  are  virtually  Identical 
with  those  contained  In  H.R.  2540 
except  that  we  are  expanding  the 
scope  and  duration  of  a  pilot  program 
to  shift  the  financial  mecharism  for 
funding  certified  development  compa- 
nies away  from  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  and  into  the  private  sector.  If 
this  pilot  is  successful,  I  would  expect 


that  we  would  move  the  program  to 
tally  into  the  private  sector. 

I  am  Including  a  brief  sununary  of 
the  provisions  of  title  IX  and  would 
note  that  they  are  fully  explained  In 
both  the  House  Small  Business  Com 
mittee's  report  on  H.R.  2540  (House 
Rept.  99-222,  part  1)  and  on  pages 
680-772  of  the  report  on  this  reconcili- 
ation measure  (H.  Rept.  99-300).  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  evaluated  this 
measure,  with  the  additional  certified 
development  company  provisions,  and 
has  found  that  title  IX  reduces  budget 
authority  by  $2,082  billion  or  $10  mil 
lion  more  than  is  required  and  outlays 
by  $2.48  billion  or  $1  million  more 
than  is  required. 

I  certainly  hope  that  I  never  am 
called  upon  again  to  discuss  provisions 
making  budget  cuts  in  SBA  of  this 
magnitude.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
adverse  Impact  of  these  reductions 
upon  small  business,  minority  small 
business  and  our  economy  Is  going  to 
be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

StTMMARY  or  Honsi  Small  Business  Com 
MiTTEE  Part  or  Reconciliation  (H.R. 
3500.  Title  IX) 

PROGRAM  LEVELS  AND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Section  1  provides  levels  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1988  as  follows: 


Direct  and  IP 

0 

Guaranteed 

2,332.00 

Handicapped  loans 

20.00 

Direct  and  IP 

15.00 

Guaranteed 

5.00 

Economic  opportunity  loans 

105.00 

Direct  and  IP 

45.00 

Guaranteed 

60.00 

Energy  loans 

15.00 

Direct  and  IP  

0 

Guaranteed 

15.00 

Development  compnay  loans 

Direct  and  IP 

450.00 

Guaranteed 

450.00 

Investment  company  loans   

291.00 

Direct  and  IP : 

41.00 

Guaranteed 

250.00 

Veterans  loans 

20.00 

Direct  and  IP 

20  00 

Guaranteed 

Total  business  loans 

3,233.00 

Direct  and  IP 

121.00 

Guaranteed 

3.112.00 

Disaster  loans 

{') 

Physical 

(') 

Nonphyslcal 

0 

Surety  bond  guarantees 

900.00 

Pollution   control   bond   guaran- 
tees  

50.00 

Salaries  and  expenses 

'  As  needed. 

In  order  to  support  the  above  program 
levels,  the  bill  authorizes  the  following  ap- 
propriations: 


1986 

1987 

1988 

Buwss  IU1  iftd  investment  Iwd 

837600 

841000 

0 

1200 

0 

20534 

627  34 

8417  00 

0 

0 

1200 

1200 

*       ^^ouv  rtintf* Met     

0 

0 

- .,  «^  and  uicnses 

lotii              

......    20534 

59334 

205  34 
634  84 

DISASTER  PROGRAM  CAP 

Section  2  eliminates  the  $500  million  pro- 
gram limit  on  physical  disaster  loans  and 
economic  injury  disaster  loans  for  1986  and 
repeals  the  $100  million  program  level  for 
non-physical  disaster  loans  for  1986. 

LABOR  SURPLUS  AREA  POPULATION 

Section  3  provides  a  minimum  population 
criterion  of  25,000  when  population  criteria 
are  used  in  determinations  of  labor  surplus 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  set-asldes  under 
section  15  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

SALE  or  SBIC  DEBENTURES 

Section  4  prohibiU  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  from  purchasing  debentures  issued  by 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies.  In- 
stead these  debentures,  guaranteed  by  SBA. 
would  be  sold  in  the  private  market. 

POOLING  or  SBIC  DEBENTURES 

Section  5  clarifies  that  SBIC  debentures 
may  be  pooled  or  packaged  and  sold  to  In- 
vestors in  the  secondary  market  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  governing  sec- 
ondary market  sales  of  SBA  guaranteed 
loans. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISASTER  LOANS  AND 
NONPHYSICAL  DISASTER  LOANS 

Section  6  prohibits  SBA  from  making  dis- 
aster loans  to  agricultural  producers  and 
abolishes  the  non-physical  disaster  loan  pro- 
grams which  have  been  used  to  provide 
loans  to  small  businesses  hurt  by  El  Nino, 
the  peso  devaluation,  or  PIK. 

LOAN  GUARANTEE  FEE 

Section  7  requires  SBA  to  collect  a  3  per- 
cent guarantee  fee  on  any  loan  with  a  term 
in  excess  ol  one  year  (now  1  percent). 

DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  DEBENTURES  PILOT 

Section  8  directs  SBA  to  conduct  a  pilot 
program  for  the  sale  to  private  Investors  of 
debentures  Issued  by  certified  development 
companies  and  guaranteed  by  SBA.  The 
amount  of  the  pilot  program  in  1986  would 
be  $220  million  and  in  1987  would  be  $280 
million.  The  balance  of  the  annual  $450  mil- 
lion program  level  would  be  via  sales  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank. 

MINORITY  FRONTS 

Section  9  makes  it  a  criminal  offense,  pun- 
ishable of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both,  to  make  a  knowing  misrepresenta- 
tion of  small  business  status  or  disadvan- 
taged (minority)  status  in  order  to  obtain 
contracts  or  subcontracts  restricted  to  firms 
or  individuals  in  such  a  status. 

STUDY  OF  NON-GOVERNMENTAL-LOAN 
GUARANTEES 

Section  10  requires  SBA  to  report  by  De- 
cember 14,  1985  on  options  available  for  es- 
tablishing a  non-Federal  government  8(a) 
guaranteed  loan  program. 


LOANS  TO  ABORTIONISTS 

Section  11  prohibits  SBA  from  providing 
7(a)  loans  to  l)enefit  any  applicant  who  per- 
forms abortions,  engages  In  abortion  re- 
search, promotes  abortions  or  trains  individ- 
uals to  perfom  abortions  unless  performed, 
promoted  or  recommended  in  cases  where 
the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered 
if  the  fetus  were  rajrled  to  term. 

IMPOSITION  OF  FEES 

Section  12  requires  SBA  to  Impose  fees  of 
up  to  $5.00  each  for  SBA  publicatlono.  of  up 
to  $100  for  processing  applications  for  guar- 
anteed or  other  loans,  and  for  up  to  $100  for 
determining  whether  any  business  is  a  small 
business  concern  or  any  type  of  such  con- 
cern, which  shall  be  refunded  to  the  appli- 
cant if  such  designation  is  not  made. 

It  also  requires  a  report  within  one  year 
on  the  feasibility  of  Imposing  fees  for  coun- 
seling services  and  for  an  annual  guarantee 
fee  on  loans. 

D  1605 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  IV^  minutes,  and  I  do  this  just 
to  compliment  my  good  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  on  their  unity  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposition  that  we  put 
forward  in  holding  together  what  we 
have  presently  as  far  as  having  these 
trust  funds  on  the  budget. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
Lyndon  Johnson,  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  brought 
them  on  budget.  It  was  not  something 
that  was  done  in  this  administration, 
and  it  has  been  quite  some  time  since 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  President,  as  we 
well  know. 

So  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the 
unity  over  a  bookkeeping  mechanism. 
They  seem  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  build 
more  highways  and  more  bridges  and 
more  airport  rimways  if  we  suddenly 
take  this  money  off  budget.  They  are 
still  going  to  have  to  run  through  this 
Congress  to  get  the  authority  to  do 
whatever  they  want  to  do  with  that 
money.  They  are  not  going  to  have  an 
open  door  where  they  can  just  reach 
in  at  will  in  that  committee  or  any 
other  committee  and  haul  out  the 
money. 

So  we  csuinot  overlook  this  fact,  but 
I  do  want  to  commend  them  on  their 
unity. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to 
from     Pennsylvania 


Mr.  Chairman, 
the     gentleman 
[Mr.  McD.'DE]. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
title  IX  of  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  for  his  out- 
standing leadership,  we  will  sorely 
miss  that  leadership  when  he  leaves 
Congress. 

Let  us  focus  for  a  moment  on  the 
mission  of  SBA.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  was  established  as  an 
independent    agency    In    1953    under 


President  Eisenhower  and  the  Repub- 
lican-controUed  83d  Congress, 
Through  that  action.  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Congress  specifically  recog- 
nized the  crucial  role  played  by  small 
business  in  the  American  economy. 

During  the  past  32  years,  SBA  has 
assumed  an  ever-larger  role  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  independent  sector.  The 
agency  has  been  saddled  with  more 
and  more  responsibilities,  many  of 
them  lying  far  outside  SBA  s  natural 
territory.  Perhaps  it  has  been  a  victim 
of  its  own  effectiveness. 

SBA  has  been  so  efficient  in  expedit- 
ing assistance  to  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters that  It  has  been  told  to  assist 
agricultural  enterprises.  It  has  been 
forced  to  duplicate  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Originally.  SBA  provided  financial 
assistance  only  through  direct  loans 
analyzed,  made  and  monitored  by  SBA 
employees.  In  a  short  time,  this  provea 
to  be  an  expensive  and  cumbersome 
program,  so  SBA  began  to  make  more 
and  more  of  its  loans  jointly  with 
banks  through  its  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority. Today,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  SBA  loans  are  made  through 
the  guarantee  mechanism  and  the 
agency  has  made  great  strides  in  dele- 
gating lending  authority  to  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions  through  its 
certified  and  preferred  lender  pro- 
grams. 

In  1958,  Congress  passed  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  and  estab- 
lished an  innovative  source  of  venture 
capital  for  new  and  growing  business- 
es. It  was  innovative  because  it  har- 
nessed private  sector  capital  and  man- 
agement to  achieve  a  public  policy 
goal.  Congress  gave  SBA  the  authority 
to  license  and  regulate  these  small 
business  Investment  companies,  as  well 
£is  the  authority  to  make  loans  to 
SBIC's  to  supplement  their  private 
capital.  Originally.  SBA  received  ap- 
propriations to  make  direct  loans  to 
SBIC's  but  for  the  past  14  years  the 
assistance  has  been  in  the  form  of 
fini&r&iit>66S 

In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  a 
number  of  programs  to  encourage  and 
promote  minority  btisiness  were  estab- 
lished and  SBA  was  given  additional 
responsibilities  in  this  area. 

In  1976,  Congress  created  the  Office 
of  Chief  Cotinsel  for  Advocacy.  In  a 
short  time  that  office  has  become  an 
effective  and  active  champion  of  small 
business  in  every  Federal  department 
and  agency. 

During  the  last  3  years  Jim  Sanders 
has  been  a  most  outstanding  Adminis- 
trator. He  has  made  the  agency  effec- 
tive and  useful  for  small  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  conamittee  took  a 
long  hard  look  at  all  the  programs.  I 
do  not  need  to  go  into  detail  on  the 
cuts  we  made— the  bottom  line  is  we 
achieved  over  $2.4  billion  in  savings 
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for  the  next  3  years.  Savings  that  were 
not  easy  but  were  a  bipartisan  effort 
of  a  committee  of  which  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  a  member. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distingx'ished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permit- 
ted to  yield  such  time  as  he  wishes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
particular  thanks  and  very  high 
regard  for  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick),  and  to  have  my  col- 
leagues know  the  great  esteem  and  re- 
spect in  which  I  hold  that  very  able 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3500,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1985.  I  would  like  for 
a  few  minutes  to  discuss  title  IV  of 
that  bill,  the  title  which  contains  the 
reconciliation  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Title  IV  contains  legislation  that  will 
result  in  3-year  outlay  savings  of  $5.9 
billion.  These  savings  have  been 
achieved  in  part  by  abolishing  the 
wasteful,  scandalous,  and  unnecessary 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  whose 
officers  and  directors  have  character- 
ized themselves  uniquely  by  their  at- 
tention to  their  own  high  standard  of 
living  and  to  providing  themselves 
with  various  emoluments  of  office  to 
which  they  are  entitled  neither  by 
election  nor  by  performance.  Our  com- 
mittee's legislation  also  achieves  rec- 
onciliation savings  by  reducing  the 
rate  of  fill  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  by  requiring  utilities  to  repay 
their  Federal  debts  for  uranium  en- 
richment, and  by  imposing  fees  on 
users  of  various  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

These  user  fees  have  been  Imposed 
on  licensees  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  on  par- 
ties before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  The  committee  also 
imposed  fees  on  oil  pipelines  to  cover 
the  cost  of  safety  inspections  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  It  was 
the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
users  of  the  services  of  these  agencies 
should  pay  a  modest  sum  to  cover  the 
costs  of  administering  the  benefits 
they  derive  therefrom. 

In  addition,  the  committee  voted  to 
terminate  the  local  rail  service  assist- 
ance program  in  this  and  future  years, 
while  permitting  all  previously  appro- 
priated but  unobligated  or  unexpend- 


ed funds  for  this  program,  as  well  as 
State  revolving  loan  funds,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  addition  to  these 
savings  In  title  IV,  H.R.  3290,  intro- 
duced on  September  12.  1985,  repre- 
sents the  joint  effort  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
achieve  reconciliation  savings  in  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid.  That  measure  is 
moving  separately  through  the  House. 

The  combined  savings  from  H.R. 
3290  and  title  IV  of  the  bill  before  us 
result  in  total  deficit  reduction  of 
more  than  $16.3  billion  over  3  years.  I 
am  proud  to  report  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  has  thus 
exceeded  Its  reconciliation  Instructions 
by  nearly  $850  million.  And  I  would 
add  that  these  are  all  hard  savings. 
There  Is  no  "blue  smoke  and  mirrors" 
whatsoever  In  the  package  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  package  was  the 
product  of  a  strong  bipartisan  effort  in 
our  committee.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
Items  in  this  package  originated  with 
our  dear  friends  and  colleagues  on  the 
minority  side.  I  want  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Broyhill].  as  well  as  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  the  several 
subcommittees  who  cooperated  in  this 
effort,  for  their  invaluable  input  and 
their  active  and  capable  participation 
in  this  difficult  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to 
take  some  time  for  a  colloquy  with  my 
able  and  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  in 
regard  to  the  synthetic  fuels  issue. 

Section  4110  of  the  bill  Includes  a  re- 
scission of  most  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Energy  Security  Reserve.  Nor- 
mally such  rescissions  are  accom- 
plished by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  however,  included  this 
rescission  language  concerning  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  In  Its  rec- 
onciliation bill  because  of  the  strong 
support  for  the  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House. 

I  do  understand  that  my  dear  friend 
from  Illinois  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  harbor  strong  concerns 
about  jurisdiction  and  about  the  need 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  retain  the  right  to  score  budget  sav- 
ings from  the  rescission.  I  will  support 
Mr.  Yates,  of  course,  on  the  point  of 
order  which  I  gather  he  intends  to 
offer.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]  has  always  dealt  with  us 
in  a  gentlemanly  fashion  and  has  sup- 
ported us  in  the  paist  on  similar  points 
of  order  concerning  legislation  in  ap- 
propriation bills. 

I  would  appreciate,  however.  If  Mr. 
Yates  would  confirm  his  strong  sup- 
port for  retaining  In  the  conference 
report  on  Interior  appropriations  the 


synfuels  rescission  adopted  by  the 
House  In  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  a  comment  on  this  point. 

D  1615 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
view  of  the  House's  vote  on  the  re- 
scinding of  funds  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  this  member  of  the 
conference  committee  will  strongly 
support  the  House's  position. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend.  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficulty  that  this  has 
caused  him,  and  I  am  appreciative  of 
his  sensitivities  and  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  it  causes  me  no  great 
difficulty.  I  voted  with  the  gentle- 
mans  position  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman 
cannot  be  criticized  in  my  presence.  I 
intend  to  defend  him  against  all  criti- 
cism, as  I  properly  should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lent]  a  member  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he 
be  permitted  to  yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  m<»y  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  In  support  of 
title  IV  of  H.R.  3500,  the  reconcilia- 
tion recommendations  made  by  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
Working  in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  the 
committee  achieved  $4,681  billion  in 
outlay  savings  over  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1988.  These  savings  are  real. 
This  estimate  comes  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  reflects 
savings  resulting  from  the  legislative 
recommendations  contained  in  title 
IV.  Let  me  briefly  detail  what  the 
committee  did. 

First,  the  committee  abolished  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  and  au- 
thorized a  scaled-down  Synthetic 
Fuels  Program  at  the  Department  of 
Energy.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  on  July  31 
when  It  voted  to  rescind  all  but  $1  bil- 
lion of  the  funds  remaining  available 
to  the  Corporation  In  the  energy  secu- 
rity reserve. 


Second,  the  committee  reduced  the 
fill  rate  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve to  the  level  assumed  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  first  budget  res- 
olution. The  reser\'e  would  be  filled  at 
a  rate  of  35.000  barrels  per  day  over 
the  next  3  years.  Construction  would 
be  continued  on  facilities  to  store  up 
to  750  million  barrels  of  oil  and  on  en- 
hancements to  the  reserve's  drawn- 
down  and  distribution  capability. 

Third,  the  committee  would  require 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  acceler- 
ate repayment  of  the  debt  its  Uranium 
Enrichment  Program  has  Incurred  to 
the  Treasury.  This  repayment  sched- 
ule was  negotiated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  is  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  It. 

As  part  of  this  section,  the  commit- 
tee also  authorized  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  sell  to  utilities  electricity  It 
Is  contractually  committed  to  take 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
but  for  which  It  has  no  need.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  strong  concerns  about  this  pro- 
vision, but  I  trust  that  we  will  be  able 
to  work  together  In  conference  to 
remedy  those  concerns. 

Fourth,  the  committee  authorized 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  collect  user  fees  to  offset 
some  of  the  cost  of  regulating  inter- 
state natural  gas  pipelines,  interstate 
oil  pipelines,  and  electric  utilities. 

The  conference  report  on  the  budget 
assumed  that  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  would  report  legisla- 
tion imposing  a  system  of  user  fees  to 
fund  most  of  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 
The  committee  complied  with  this  as- 
sumption in  a  manner  similar  to  previ- 
ous administration  proposals  on  FERC 
user  fees. 

The  committee  determined  that  user 
fees  could  and  should  also  be  imposed 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Liquid  and  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. The  total  cost  of  the  Pipeline 
Safety  Program  would  be  funded 
through  user  fees  Imposed  on  pipe- 
lines subject  to  Department  of  Trans- 
portation regulation.  The  NRC  would 
be  required  to  assess  armual  charges 
on  its  licensees  which,  when  combined 
with  other  fees,  would  equal  one-half 
of  the  total  NRC  budget. 

Fifth,  the  committee  would  author- 
ize Federal  agencies  to  enter  into 
shared  savings  contracts  with  private 
energy  service  companies.  Under  these 
contracts,  private  contractors  would 
Install  energy  conservation  equipment 
in  Federal  buildings  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  private  contractors  would 
be  repaid  by  sharing  in  the  savings  to 
the  Goverrunent  resulting  from  the  in- 


stallation of  the  energy  efficiency  im 
provements. 

Private  building  owmers,  as  well  as 
State  and  local  governments,  are  find- 
ing shared  savings  programs  to  be  very 
.successful.  The  Federal  Government 
should  be  able  to  participate  in  such 
contracts  as  well.  Any  opportunity  to 
save  Government  money,  provide  op- 
portunity for  private  enterprise,  and 
save  energy  ought  to  be  seized. 

Sixth,  the  committee  would  require 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  charge  fees  for  the  services  it 
provides  to  the  firms  it  regulates. 
These  fees  have  been  recommended  by 
the  FCC  and  are  based  on  the  Com- 
mission's estimate  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  services. 

Seventh,  and  finally,  the  committee 
recommends  that  no  additional  funds 
be  authorized  for  the  Local  Rail  Sen- 
ice  Assistance  Program  after  Septem- 
ber 1.  1985.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
assumption  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  that 
funding  for  this  program  would  be  ter- 
minated. All  previously  appropriated 
but  unobligated  or  unexpended  funds 


contracts  or  agreement*  with  the  veUran 
patienU  Except  for  the  provigions  which  in- 
validate insurance  contraci  exclusionary 
clausefi  banning  payment  for  VA  care,  all 
other  provisionB  of  an  insure*)  veteran'*- 
health  insurance  contract  will  he  applicable 
in  anv  situation  in  which  the  VA  is  seekinft 
to  recover  the  cost  of  care  provide*)  to  thf 
veteran.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  insurance 
contracts  have  provisions  rwjuiring  pread- 
mission screening  or  utilization  review  re- 
quirements, or  any  other  such  elements, 
the  VA.  if  it  seeks  to  collect  under  con- 
tracts, will  have  to  comply  in  a  similar 
fashion  a*  a  non-\  .A  entity 

With  regart)  to  the  means  test  in  title  X 
of  this  bill,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  still  not 
clear  what  the  savings  will  really  be:  it  is 
still  not  clear  what  the  impact  will  be  on 
other  Federal  programs  such  as  Medicaid 
and  .Medicare  due  to  demands  for  care 
from  veterans  made  ineligible  by  the  means 
test:  it  is  still  not  clear  what  the  impact  will 
be  on  private  insurers  and  the  rest  of  the 
American  health  system,  and  it  is  still  not 
clear  what  the  impact  will  be  on  veterans 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,   in   addition   to  clarifying 


but   unooilgaieo  O':  ""^"P^""*^"  '"^'"^  -  ihe  specific   items  in  the  third-party    reim- 
would  remam  available  until  expend-     .  ,„^p^„,  „rov,si„n  that  1  have  lust  d.s- 


ed. 

In  summary,  this  package  is  a  good 
package  which  deserves  the  support  of 
this  body.  It  complies  with  budget  res- 
olution assumptions  and  provides  real 
savings.  It  does  not  contain  extraneous 
material  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  bipartisan 
manner  by  which  this  package  was  de- 
veloped and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Boulter]. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr  Chairman,  a.«  ynu  know 
I  have  opposed  proposals  to  implement  a 
means  test  and  third  party  reimbursement 
for  Veterans  Administration  medical  care 
1  have  long  been  concerned  about  deficits. 
but  there  were  several  reasons  for  my  not 
supporting  these  proposals  Chief  among 
those  reasons  was  the  inability  of  the  V.A 
to  provide  details  of  the  impact  of  the  an- 
ticipated savings 

With  regard  to  the  third-party-recovery 
authority.  1  have  consulted  closely  with 
representatives  of  various  third-party  in- 
surers and  others  with  an  interest  in  the 
legislation.  As  a  result  of  these  consulu- 
tions,  I  offered,  and  the  committee  agreed 
to,  clarifications  on  two  points.  The  first 
point  is  about  how  the  costs  of  VA  medical 
care  are  to  be  established  by  the  VA.  Spe- 
cifically, the  VA  may  use  either  the  regula- 
tory process  with  public  review  and  com- 
ment or  may  enter  into  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  third  parties  to  establish  rea- 
sonable costs.  In  either  event,  the  way  the 
costs  are  established  should  be  open  and 
clear.  The  second  point  is  the  extent  that 
such  costs  could  be  recovered  from  third 
parties.  No  third-party  payor  would  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  VA  for  the  cost  of 
a  health  care  service  that  is  not  covered 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 


bursement  provision  that  1  have  just  dis- 
cussed and  in  consideration  of  my  doubts 
about  the  means  test  provision.  1  proposed 
and  the  committee  agreed  to  a  report  on 
the  implementation  of  these  policy  changes 
This  report  will  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  the  following:  First,  the  number  of  vet- 
erans receiving  health  care  from  the  VA 
during  the  report  period,  including  the  ex- 
istence and  extent  of  policies,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  with  third  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  providing,  paying  for.  or  re- 
imbursing expenses  for  health  services; 
second,  the  number  of  veterans  applying 
for  health  care  from  the  \  A  during  the 
repori  period,  including  the  existence  and 
extent  of  third-part*  reimbursement  ar- 
rangements and  reasons  wh.>  veterans  who 
applied  for  care  did  not  receive  it.  1  did  not 
intend  when  I  offered  this  provision,  nor 
did  the  (  ommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
intend,  that  an  elaborate  or  costh  dau  col- 
lection system  be  set  up.  This  repon  is  to 
be  derived  from  management  information 
only  The  cost  of  the  report  as  projected  by 
the  CBO  is  the  cost  that  is  routinely  in- 
curred as  program  operations  expenses. 

There  is  one  final  feature  about  the  pro- 
visions in  title  X  that  is  salient  This  is  a 
provision  that  1  developed.  Mr  MovTt.OM- 
ERY,  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
agreed  to.  and  was  accepted  b>  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  most  important  as  it  provides  a 
sunset  clause  which  would  terminate  the 
health  care  eligibilii.*  reform  provision  of 
title  X  after  3  years  unless  the  Congress 
acts  to  extend  them, 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  voted  against  the  pack- 
age of  provisions  at  our  committee  markup 
even  though  I  sincerely  believe  that  my 
amendmenu  improved  it  1  would  have 
hoped  then  and  I  would  hope  now  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  could  ha^e  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  these  major  changes  to 
VA  health  care  eligibility  separate  from  ihf 
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overall  budget  reconciliation  package 
before  U8  today.  That  opportunity  haii  not 
been  afforded.  I  still  carry  my  doubts  on 
the  VA  policies  in  this  package,  and  would 
hope  that  as  these  provisions  are  developed 
further  that  our  committee  and  the  Con- 
p-egg  will  have  the  opportunity  to  fully 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  resulting  impact 
on  the  veteran  population  very  closely. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  fiscal  year  1986,  includes  reconcili- 
ation instructions  and  assumptions  which 
require  that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  achieve  $800  million  in  savings 
in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL) 
Program  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  The 
savings  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 
$100  million  in  fiscal  year  1986:  $250  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987:  and  $450  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

The  reconciliation  proposal  adopted  by 
the  full  committee  on  September  19,  1985, 
contains  items  which  result  in  $868  million 
in  savings  for  fiscal  year  1986  through 
1988. 

Additionally,  there  are  five  noncost  items 
in  the  reconciliation  recommendations 
which  help  to  ensure  that  the  savings  do 
not  adversely  affect  the  smooth  and  contin- 
uous operation  of  the  GSL  Program. 

The  committee's  budget  recommenda- 
tions contain  three  proposals  which  direct- 
ly affect  the  financing  of  guaranty  agen- 
cies: A  return  of  $50  million  in  advances  in 
fiscal  year  1988;  mandatory  payment  of  the 
administrative  cost  allowance  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education:  and  the  collection  of  a 
3-percent  insurance  premium  per  loan  from 
students. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  requires  that 
$50  million  in  advances  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  guaranty  agencies  to  establish  re- 
serve funds  and  to  pay  insurance  costs  be 
repaid  in  fiscal  year  1988.  However,  the 
Secretary  must  take  into  consideration  the 
solvency  and  maturity  of  the  agency  as  de- 
termined by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
any  State  which  established  a  guaranty 
agency  less  than  5  years  prior  to  the  recall 
of  the  advances  is  exempt  from  repaying 
their  advances. 

The  second  guaranty  agency  financing 
provision  mandates  that  the  Secretary  pay 
the  administrative  cost  allowance  for  each 
year  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1985.  The  al- 
lowance has  not  been  paid  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and.  as  a  result,  the  operations  and  fi- 
nancing of  several  State  guaranty  agencies 
have  been  severely  disrupted.  This  is  not  a 
cost  item  because  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  [CBOl  assumes  payment  of  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  allowance  in  its  baseline 
projections  for  the  GSL  Program.  The  ad- 
ministrative cost  allowance  has  been  paid 
in  every  year  from  itg  establishment  until 
fiscal  year  1985.  Requiring  the  Secretary  to 
pay  the  allowance  provides  greater  stability 
and  predictability  in  financing  the  agen- 
cies. 

The  committee  recommendation  further 
requires  all  State  agencies  to  charge  stu- 
dents an  insurance  fee  of  3  percent  per 
loan  collected  proportionately  on  each  dis- 
bursement of  the  loan.  Current  practice  in 


most  States  is  to  charge  students  an  insur- 
ance premium  of  I  percent  per  year  for  the 
in-school  period  and  grace  period.  The  fiat 
3-percent  insurance  fee  per  loan  results  in 
a  slightly  higher  premium  for  students  in 
shorter  programs,  who  are  the  most  likely 
to  default,  and  the  same  premiums  for  stu- 
dents in  a  4-year  program,  who  are  less 
likely  to  default.  This  provision  also  en- 
hances the  national  uniformity  of  the  GSL 
Program  while  providing  a  short-term  in- 
crease in  State  guaranty  agency  financing. 
In  part,  this  provision  will  offset  the  recall 
of  advances. 

A  second  m^jor  area  addressed  by  the 
committee  recommendation  is  collection  of 
loans.  While  the  committee  is  well  aware 
that  the  default  rate  on  student  loans  is 
low  and  over  the  past  few  years  has  fallen, 
it  is  still  important  that  every  action  be 
taken  to  reduce  it  even  further.  Therefore, 
three  provisions  in  the  proposal  will  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  defaults. 

The  first  of  these  requires  that  collection 
attempts  on  a  defaulted  loan  continue  for 
210  days  before  a  State  guaranty  agency 
can  file  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
reinsurance.  Currently,  defaulted  loans  can 
be  turned  in  for  reinsurance  after  120  days. 
Thus,  the  State  guaranty  agencies  are  to 
spend  an  additional  90  days  attempting  to 
get  a  defaulted  loan  into  repayment  status 
before  they  can  file  for  reinsurance. 

Reimbursement  to  State  agencies  or  lend- 
ers for  the  costs  of  supplemental  preclaims 
assistance,  in  addition  to  the  statutorily  re- 
quired due  diligence  efforts,  is  permitted. 
The  amount  of  the  reimbursement  is  limit- 
ed to  2  percent  of  the  loan  or  $100,  which- 
ever is  less. 

During  full  committee  markup,  the  com- 
mittee also  adopted  modified  provisions  of 
the  Coleman  collection  bill.  H.R.  2150. 
which  was  introduced  on  April  22.  1985. 
These  amendments  are  designed  to  improve 
debt  collection  activities  and  default  recov- 
eries and  to  reduce  the  costs  of  loan  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  committee  recommendations  further 
require  that  students  receive  a  determina- 
tion of  their  eligibility  or  ineligibility  for 
Pell  ij.n-ants  before  being  eligible  for  a  guar- 
anteed student  loan.  This  provision  takes 
effect  July  1,  1986.  and  is  not  a  cost  item.  It 
prevents  unnecessary  borrowing  by  low- 
income  students  who  are  eligible  for  Pell 
grantg  and  helps  ensure  that  Pell  grants 
achieve  their  baitic  purpose  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Federal  siudeni  aid. 

.All  students  arr  al^o  required  to  undergo 
a  needs  analysis  and  their  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  must  be  limited  to  their  "remain- 
ing need."  Current  law  requires  such  a 
needs  analysis  only  for  students  from  fami- 
lies with  incomes  of  $30,000  or  more.  The 
recommendation  also  includes  a  related 
provision  which  extends  the  current  needs 
analysis  for  GSL  through  fiscal  year  1989. 
All  lenders  must  multiply  dmbursed  guar- 
anteed student  loanH  l.oani  made  for  en- 
rollment periods  of  1  semester.  2  quarters. 
600  clock  hours  or  less  or  for  amounts  of 
$1,000  or  less  need  not  be  multiply  dis- 
bursed. Lenders  will  receive  the  in-school 


interest  subsidy  and  special  allowance  only 
on  the  portion  of  the  loan  actually  dis- 
bursed. The  student's  loan  origination  fee 
is  charged  proportionately  on  each  dis- 
bursement. 

The  proposal  extends  the  GSL  Program 
for  2  years,  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 
Since  the  program  expires  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1986  but  the  committee  is  adopt- 
ing provisions  to  make  savings  in  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988.  It  is  logical  to  extend 
the  program  through  the  years  in  which  the 
savings  are  to  be  achieved.  This  is  not  a 
cost  item  because  the  CBO  baseline  projec- 
tions assume  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram beyond  1986. 

TVo  additional  amendments  were  adopt- 
ed in  full  committee  which  do  not  affect 
costs.  The  first  of  these:  intoduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Gl'NDERSON  allows  the  Student 
Loan  .Marketing  Association  [SLMA]  to  in- 
crease its  investment  in  lax -exempt  student 
loan  revenue  bonds  to  support  the  GSL 
Program  without  the  necessity  of  owning  a 
financial  institution. 

The  second  amendment,  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Taike.  and  adopted  in  full 
committee  includes  a  provision  directing 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
permit,  in  the  compulatiun  of  family  con- 
tributions for  the  Pell  grant  and  (iSL  Pro- 
grams, the  exclusion  from  family  income  of 
any  proceeds  from  a  sale  of  farm  or  busi- 
ness assets  of  that  family,  if  such  sale  re- 
sults from  a  foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or 
bankruptcy.  The  provision  is  effective  for 
academic  years  beginning  on  or  after  Julv 
1.  1985. 

The  provision  is  necessary  to  correct  an 
inequity  caused  by  current  law  and  regula- 
tions which  require  thai  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  assets  be  Included  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  family  contributuin,  rPKardlesH 
of  the  outstanding  deht  nr  finanrial  insol. 
vency  of  the  family.  The  rommitlee  believes 
that  denying  student  aid  to  families  facing 
farm  or  business  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy 
misconstrues  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
should  be  addressed  as  soon  as  po»<)ible. 

Mr.  DANNEMKYFR  Mr  Chair~ian.  I 
rise  to  address  the  budxet  savings  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels,  of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  the 
ranking  minorttv  member. 

The  l«rK«'"i  ■•ingle  source  of  outlay  sav- 
ings In  the  Ener(f>  and  (Ommerce  title 
comes  from  setting  the  fill  rate  for  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  at  35.000  barrels 
per  day  for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  This 
action  produces  a  3-year  outlay  reduction 
of  $4  billion.  This  can  be  done  without  ad- 
versely affecting  our  energy  securitt  posi- 
tion. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  contained  489  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil,  enough  to  rover  our  oil 
Imports  for  100  days.  This  quantity  in  stor- 
age represents  a  taxpayer  Investment  of 
almost  $18  billion  to  date. 

The  35.000  barrel  fill  rate  Is  a  compro- 
mise with  the  adminiKtratiun  which  origi- 
nally had  recommended  a  moratorium  on 


anv  further  fill  of  the  reserve,  .\doption  of 
the  adminiflration  request  would  have  re- 
nulled  in  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  sav- 
ings over  the  next  3  years. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  SPR  provisions 
which  continues  to  trouble  me.  The  Energy 
Policy  and  ("on.«ervation  Act.  as  amended 
and  extended  earlier  in  the  year,  links  the 
rontinued  production  and  sale  of  oil  from 
th.  KIk  HilU  NH>al  I'elroleum  K«>Ber>e  in 
California  to  the  fill  of  the  SI'K  until  the 
reservv'  contains  at  least  .i(»(i  million  barrels 
of  oil.  This  bill  would  extend  the  linkage 
until  the  SPR  confains  Wl~  million  barrels. 
the  projected  W\e\  after  3  vears  of  further 
fill  at  35,000  barrels  per  day. 

It  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  continue  to 
hold  the  KIk  Hills  Keseoe  hostage  to  the 
sPK  l-:ik  Hills  i«  one  of  the  largest  oil 
fields  in  the  Lnited  States  and  its  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Government,  which  owns 
three-quarters  of  It.  exceed  $1.2  billion  an- 
nually, lu  production  of  lighter  grade 
crude  and  natural  gas  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  production,  transportation, 
and  refining  of  the  extensive  heavy  oil 
fields  in  the  surrounding  Kern  County 
area.  Furthermore.  Elk  Hills  is  a  vital 
source  of  crude  for  independent  refiners  in 
ralifornia.  who  in  turn  supply  the  inde- 
p»ndent  gasoline  stations  that  are  at  the 
heart  of  competition  at  the  reUil  level  in 
(  alifornia. 

The  conference  committee  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  earlier  in  the 
year  recognized  the  importance  of  the  Elk 
Hills  field  by  amending  EPCA  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  applying  its  linkage.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  conference  on  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  will  also  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Elk  Hills  in  fashioning  the 
final  version  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  U.S.  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation  and  rescinds  $6.9  bil- 
lion budget  authority.  However,  this  only 
results  in  a  3-year  outlay  savings  of  less 
than  $500  million.  The  reason  is  the  SFC 
assistance  is  in  the  form  of  loan  and  price 
guarantees,  not  grants.  This  leaves  $1  bil- 
lion in  the  energy  security  reserve,  of 
whirh  $500  million  will  go  the  Clean  Coal 
Itrhnology  Program  and  $500  million  will 
he  used  for  a  smaller  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram at  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  bill  purports  to  retroactively  block 
project  awards  made  after  July  31.  1985  by 
prohibltinK  future  payments  and  removing 
any  right  of  affected  parties  to  sue  the  U.S. 
Government.  This  provision  is  of  dubious 
constitutionality.  Beyond  that,  it  represents 
very  bad  policy.  Project  sponsors,  such  as 
Unocal  in  my  congressional  district,  re- 
sponded to  the  Government's  call  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  programs.  Over  $700  million  in 
its  own  funds  have  been  invested  to  date. 
The  assistance  is  In  the  form  of  price  guar- 
antees, so  there  is  no  Government  outlay 
until  and  unless  there  is  product  to  sell. 
The  SFC  board  recently  scaled  back  phase 
two  of  the  Unocal  shale  project  from  $2.7 
billion  to  $500  million  in  keeping  with  the 
interest  in  Congress  for  a  smaller  program. 
It  did  so  on  the  basis  of  the  statutory  char- 
ter under  which  it  operates.  Congress  can. 
of    course,    change    that    charter    and    we 


would  be  doing  so  with  the  enactment  of 

the  legislation  before  us  However,  to  be 
fair,  changes  shimid  n()t  h<'  applied  retroac- 
tively to  abrogate  contracts  in  this  manner 
The  third  area  of  budget  savings  is  in 
energy -related  user  fees  The  Reagan  ad 
minsitration  and  the  (irace  Commission 
have  recommended  that  user  fees  could 
save  general  fund  money  in  cases  where  a 
Govenment  agency  provides  benefits  or  un- 
dertakes regulatory  activities  due  to  the 
needs  of  particular  industries  and  Individ- 
uals. 

The  bill  authorizes  and  mandates  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  collect 
fees  to  cover  the  Pipeline  Safety  Program, 
which  regulates  natural  gas  and  hazardous 
liquids  pipelines.  There  is  direct  Federal 
regulation  in  some  cases  and  also  grants  to 
SUtes.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
looked  into  this  at  the  request  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  is  feasible  and  the  impact  on 
consumers  of  passing  through  an  $8  mil- 
lion program  in  a  multibillion-dollar  indus- 
try is  de  minimis. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  us  is  con- 
tradictory on  this  issue.  While  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  title  mandates  these  fees, 
the  Public  Works  Committee's  title  express- 
ly prohibiU  them.  This  will  need  to  be 
worked  out  in  conference.  In  doing  so, 
permit  me  to  observe  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  seen  fit  to  add  the  pipeline 
safety  reauthorization  bill  to  this  package. 
It  contains  other  provisions  with  which  I 
am  in  sympathy,  but  all  of  these  matters 
must  be  resolved  satisfactorily  to  move  for- 
ward on  any  of  them.  User  fees  are  an  im- 
portant element.  This  bill  seeks  sacrifices 
from  many  groups  to  reduce  the  deficit.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  certain  indus- 
tries to  do  their  fair  share. 

On  user  fees  generally,  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  version  also  directs  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  [FERCl  to 
collect  additional  fees  and  charges  from 
those  it  regulates.  This  will  save  an  addi- 
tional $110  million  over  the  next  3  years.  It 
has  been  requested  by  the  Commission  and 
also  deserves  our  support. 

As  always.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  to  come  up  with  mean- 
ingful budget  savings  in  our  committee's 
jurisdiction  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

.Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram provisions  in  H.R.  3500,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  .Act  of  1985. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee—and especially  Representatives  CLAY 
and  ROL'KEMA— worked  long  and  hard  to 
develop  provisions  that  would  address  the 
various  problems  facing  the  Termination 
Insurance  Program  in  a  manner  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  interested  parties  They  have 
produced  an  excellent  product,  and  desene 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  The 
single-employer  pension  provisions  were 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  (  ommittee.  and  they  have  been 
endorsed  by  both  the  administration  and  by 
the  labor  movement. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  talk 
about   the   background   leading   up  to  this 


important  legislation.  Title  IV  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  I  ERISA  i  provide<l  for  the  eslablish- 
menl  of  the  Pension  Flan  Termination  In- 
surance F'rogram  Under  this  program  the 
F'ension  Benefit  duaranly  (  orpora^ion 
!PB(;i')  guarantees  the  payment  of  certain 
pension  benefit*  in  situations  where  a  pen 
sion  plan  is  terminated  with  insufficient 
ii»BcU  to  pay  benefiu  which  have  been 
earned  by  participants. 

Since  the  PBGC  was  created,  it  has 
played  an  invaluable  role  in  assuring  the 
retirement  income  security  of  participants. 
Kspecially  in  plant  closing  situations — 
which  have  had  a  particularly  devastating 
impact  on  my  own  Stale  of  Michigan 
during  the  last  recession — the  PBdt  ha.' 
helped  to  assure  that  participants  receive  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  pension  benefits 
which  they  have  earned. 

.Although  the  Pension  Plan  Termination 
Insurance  Program  has  generally  been  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  the  objectives  it  wa*  in- 
tended to  accomplish,  a  number  of  prob- 
lems have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
portion  of  the  program  covering  single-em- 
ployer pension  plans. 

¥\nX  and  most  importantly,  the  PBGC 
currently  ha.s  a  deficit  of  $462  million  This 
deficit  is  projected  to  grow  unless  prompt 
action  is  taken  to  increase  the  premiums 
paid  by  plan  sponsors  to  finance  the  Termi- 
nation Insurance  Program.  In  ii*  original 
budget  recommendations,  the  administra- 
tion requested  that  the  PBGC  premium  be 
increased  from  $2.60  to  $8.10  per  partici- 
pant per  year — effective  January  1.  1986. 
To  eliminau  the  PBGC's  deficit  and  to 
insure  that  the  PBGC  will  bt  able  to  meet 
its  future  obligations  to  participants,  the 
legislation  approved  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  would  increase  the  PBGC 
premium  to  $8.50  per  participant  per  year. 
We  believe  that  this  slightly  higher  amount 
is  justified,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  plan  terminations 
involving  large  unfunded  pension  liabil- 
ities. 

The  increase  in  the  PBGC  premium  is 
not  excessive,  and  will  not  impose  an 
undue  burden  on  plan  sponsors.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  verified  the 
need  for  the  premium  increase.  Further- 
more, the  increase  would  only  amount  to 
about  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  hour  in 
labor  costs,  which  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  such  valuable  protection  for  the  retire- 
ment income  security  of  participants. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
PBGC  premium  has  not  been  increased 
since  1977.  Thus,  part  of  the  increase 
simply  reflecU  the  need  to  catch  up  for  in- 
fiation. 

Second,  in  the  past  some  profitable  em- 
ployers have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
loopholes  in  ERISA  in  order  to  dump  their 
unfunded  pension  liabilities  onto  the 
PBGC  This  has  not  only  increased  the 
PBGC's  deficit:  it  has  also  increased  the 
upward  pressure  on  the  premiums  which 
must  be  paid  by  other  plan  sponsors. 

Furthermore,  in  some  cases  profitable 
employers  have  also  been  able  to  evade  re- 
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sponsibility  for  the  payment  of  certain  ben- 
efits which  have  been  earned  by  employees 
and  retirees — such  b«  early  retirement  and 
plant  shutdown  benefits — but  which  may 
not  be  {guaranteed  by  the  PBGC.  As  a 
result,  employees  and  retirees  have  still  lost 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  pension  bene- 
fits, despite  the  PBGC  guarantees,  and  even 
though  their  employer  continued  in  busi- 
ness and  was  profitable. 

Last  July  16.  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
I>abor  Committee  held  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed single-employer  pension  legislation. 
Several  retirees  who  had  formerly  worked 
for  companies  in  my  own  State  of  .Michi- 
gan testified  about  situations  involving  this 
type  of  abuse.  In  one  case.  667  out  of  K39 
retirees  had  their  benefits  reduced  when 
the  company  terminated  its  pension  plan. 
Some  of  these  persons  had  worked  over  30 
or  40  years  for  the  company.  Yet  the  pen- 
sion benefits  which  they  had  earned  were 
drastically  cut  when  the  company  terminat- 
ed its  pension  plan,  even  though  the  com- 
pany continued  in  business  and  was  earn- 
ing record  profits.  In  another  case  involv- 
ing a  subsidiary  of  a  corporation,  almost 
all  of  the  67  persons  who  had  retired  under 
the  company's  pension  plan  wound  up 
losing  a  substantial  portion  of  their  bene- 
fits when  the  pension  plan  was  terminated. 
Again,  many  of  these  people  had  been  loyal 
workers  for  30  or  40  years.  Yet  they  still 
had  their  pensions  cut.  even  though  the 
corporation  continued  in  business  and  re- 
mained a  highly  profitable  corporation.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  the  retirees  suffered 
tremendous  hardships  due  to  the  cuts  in 
their  pension  benefits — benefits  which  they 
had  earned  and  were  relying  on.  In  both 
C8S«8  there  wa.s  no  reason  for  these  losses, 
since  the  companies  were  highly  profitable 
and  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
which  they  had  promised. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  my  outrage  at 
this  type  of  situation.  It  is  simply  not  right 
that  a  company  should  be  able  to  hold  out 
the  promise  of  a  pension  to  its  workers, 
and  then  after  they  have  worked  30  or  40 
yean  to  earn  their  pension  simply  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  them  by  terminating 
the  pension  plan.  Something  is  wrong  when 
a  profitable  company  can  simply  walk 
away  from  any  responsibility  to  pay  for 
pension  benefits  that  have  been  earned  by 
workers  under  its  pension  plan. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  legislation 
approved  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  would  close  the  loopholes  in  ex- 
isting law  that  have  permitted  both  of  the 
types  of  abuses  that  I  have  described.  That 
is,  the  legislation  would  prevent  profitable 
employers  from  dumping  their  unfunded 
pension  liabilities  onto  the  PBGC — and 
thus  indirectly  onto  the  other  premium 
payors.  And  the  legislation  would  also  pre- 
vent profitable  employers  from  evading  re- 
sponsibility for  the  payment  of  certain  ben- 
efits that  have  been  earned  by  participants, 
but  which  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  PBGC. 
The  legislation  accomplishes  this  by  cre- 
ating two  types  of  voluntary  plan  termina- 
tions— standard  and  distress  terminations. 


Unless  an  employer  can  satisfy  certain  ob- 
jective criteria  of  financial  hardship,  it 
would  only  be  allowed  to  terminate  its  pen- 
sion plan  in  a  standard  termination.  L'nder 
a  standard  termination,  the  employer 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  all  "benefit 
entitlements"  that  have  been  earned  by 
participants,  regardless  of  whether  those 
benefits  are  guaranteed  by  the  PBGC. 
Under  this  type  of  termination  the  PBGC 
and  participants  are  both  completely  pro- 
tected against  any  losses,  because  the  em- 
ployer must  fully  fund  all  benefits  that 
have  been  earned  by  participants. 

If  an  employer  does  satisfy  the  hardship 
criteria,  then  it  would  be  permitted  to  ter- 
minate its  plan  in  a  distress  termination. 
However,  if  the  employer  later  returned  to 
profitability,  it  would  have  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  its  profits  to  cover  any  losses 
that  were  sustained  by  the  PBGC  or  by  par- 
ticipants. I  want  to  stress,  though,  that  in 
the  event  the  employer  does  not  return  to 
profitability,  the  employer  would  not  have 
any  additional  liability  beyond  that  im- 
posed under  current  law. 

The  legislation  also  addresses  several 
other  problems  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  Single-Employer  Pension 
Plan  Termination  Insurance  Program.  The 
legislation  provides  that  if  a  principal  pur- 
pose of  any  person  in  entering  into  a  trans- 
action is  to  evade  liability  to  the  PBGC  or 
to  participants,  then  that  person  will  still 
be  held  liable  under  the  law.  This  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  companies  from  trying  to 
evade  liability  to  the  PBGC  or  participants 
through  abusive  spinoff  transactions.  The 
legislation  also  clarifies  that  the  IR.S  may 
require  plan  sponsors  to  provide  greater  se- 
curity to  a  plan  in  situations  where  they 
are  requesting  a  funding  waiver.  This  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  losses  which  may  be 
sustained  by  the  PBGC  as  a  result  of  fund- 
ing waiver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  wrestled  with  the  problems 
associated  with  the  Single-Employer  Pen- 
sion Plan  Termination  Insurance  Program 
for  the  last  5  years.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
forms which  have  been  developed  by  the 
committee  represent  a  balanced  package 
that  addresses  the  concerns  of  all  interest- 
ed parties  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner 
It  is  a  good  package,  which  I  am  ronfident 
will  greatly  improve  the  soundness  of  the 
Single-Employer  Pension  Plan  Termination 
Insurance  Program,  and  contribute  to  the 
retirement  income  security  of  participant. 

Mr.  CDALL.  .Mr.  Chairman.  toda>  during 
debate  on  the  rule  for  H.R.  35oO  ihf  budget 
reconciliation  bill,  several  proponents  of 
the  giveaway  of  billions  In  Federal  off^ihore 
oil  and  gas  revenues  to  certain  roasLai 
States  argued  that  the  provision  is  rompa- 
rable  to  the  50-50  split  of  onshore  mineral 
receipts  with  other  States.  I  wanted  to  take 
a  couple  of  minutes  to  explain  how  utterly 
wrong  headed  this  notion  is. 

It  is  true  that  since  1920  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  shared  with  the  individual 
States  50  percent  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  leasing  of  the  public  mineral 
lands.  It  is  also  true  th;::  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  now  share  any  of  the  rev- 


enues  derived  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment in  Federal  waters. 

However,  what  the  seven  coastal  States 
who  benefit  so  overgenerously  from  H.R. 
3500  want  this  House  to  conveniently 
forget  is  that  the  I'nited  States  made  its 
deal  with  the  coastal  States  on  offshore  re- 
sources  and  revenues  32  years  ago. 

In  19.53.  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  all  offshore  waters  belong  solely  to  the 
I'nited  States,  the  Congress  turned  around 
and  gave  the  coastal  States  the  first  3  miles 
of  those  waters.  In  the  case  of  Texas,  the 
grant  was  3  leagues  or  about  11  miles. 
Within  this  first  3  miles,  these  States  have 
been  receiving  100  percent  of  all  the  rtn'- 
bonuses,  royalties,  taxes,  and  other  e«.i- 
nomic  benefits  of  oil  and  gas  development 
for  the  past  32  years. 

Now  that  these  States  are  complaining 
that  that  was  not  enough  and  they  want  to 
get  a  piece — they  modestly  are  willing  lo 
settle  for  just  27  percent  this  time — of  the 
next  3  miles  of  Federal  waters.  So  when 
these  coastal  States  cry  out  for  fairne»(» 
and  equality  in  sharing  CS.  mineral  reve- 
nues, the  answer  is  simple.  You  already 
have  it  and  you  have  it  in  ways  the  non- 
coastal  States  never  will  have  it. 

Even  if  the  Congress  were  to  accept  the 
proponents  basic  theory,  the  talk  about 
comparing  percentages — 27-percent  off- 
shore as  opposed  to  50-percent  onshore — 
are  wildly  misleading  because  the  amount 
of  revenue  at  stake  is  completely  incompa- 
rable. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1985,  my  own 
Sute  of  Arizona  collected  $2,687,000  as  iU 
50  percent  share  of  onshore  mineral  re- 
ceipts. I  nder  H.R  3500,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana will  get  S662.000.000  in  bonuses.  renU 
and  royalties  collected  since  I97H  and  an 
untold  amount  in  the  future.  \\.  this  rate,  it 
would  take  Arizona  254  years  just  to  catch 
up  to  this  one-time  giveaway  to  one  State. 
California  is  g^uaranteed  at  least 
$600,000,000  and  it  would  uke  Arizona  240 
years  to  catch  up  to  that  State.  Even  at  an 
annual  rate.  lyoulsiana's  windfall  is  37 
times  what  .Arizona  got  from  onshi  re  min- 
eral receipts  last  \ear. 

To  compare  these  mechanisms  is  wholly 
misleadinK  on  man>  other  grounds.  The  on- 
shore lands  are  entirel>  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  respective  States  while  the  8(g) 
zone  of  offshore  waters  are  completely  out- 
side the  boundary  of  any  State. 

In  addition,  although  proponents  of  this 
giveaway  love  to  read  the  requirements  of 
section  8(gM4i  which  requires  a  "fair  and 
equitable  distribution"  of  all  revenues  from 
the  8(g)  zone,  what  they  don't  quote  to  you 
is  section  8(g)(2i.  This  section  makes  it 
clear  that  there  is  to  be  a  division  of  these 
revenues  with  the  States  only  when  Federal 
leasing  in  the  Kigi  fone  directh  inxiUes  a 
reservoir  of  oil  and  ga.»  that  is  (ommonly 
held  b>  the  State  and  Federal  government, 
an  extremely  rare  circumstance. 

Congress  never  intended  in  197H  to  put 
what  amounts  to  20  percent  of  all  its  OCS 
revenues  on  the  table  for  some  vague  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  with  the  States. 
It   never    intended    this    relativelv    obscure 


section  to  become  the  excuse  for  slipping 
general  OCS  revenue  sharing  past  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  what  it  ha-s  become  If  Con- 
gress wanted  to  do  that  now.  then  fine.  But 
1  know,  and  I  suspect  my  colleagues  from 
these  coastal  States  know,  that  if  this  effort 
were  exposed  to  the  full  legislative  process 
they  could  never  succeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  cries  for  fairness 
and  justice  heard  today  miss  the  mark  and 
miss  it  badly.  They  cover  up  an  indefensi- 
ble grab  of  purely  Federal  revenue  that  has 
been  skillfully  engineered  by  these  seven 
States. 

.Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  the  provisions  of  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  concern- 
ing Federal  employees  and  annuitants. 

Ah  you  may  know,  in  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  budget  committee,  whirh  hH>e 
been  incorporated  in  the  Reconnliation 
Act.  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  removed  the  current  75- 
percent  limitation  on  the  Government's 
contribution  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program  (FEHBP)  and 
mandated  a  5-percent  pay  raise  for  Federal 
workers  in  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

By  removing  the  cap  on  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  Health  Benefits 
Program,  the  committee  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  providing  health  insurance 
protection  to  Federal  workers  and  annu- 
itants at  a  reasonable  cost.  If  the  cap  is  re- 
tained, the  3  million  subscribers  to  the 
FEHBP  would  be  forced,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  pay  substantially  more  for  their 
health  insurance  protection  than  justified 
by  the  rate  structure  of  the  various  plans. 

Mr.  (  hairman.  the  75-percent  limitation 
on  the  Government's  contribution  would 
force  these  individuals  to  pav  more  than 
JlOd  million  in  additional  premiums  (.i\en 
the  recent  historv  of  the  FKHBP.  in  which 
the  administration  has  cut  benefits  b>  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  while  increasing 
Dremiums  by  nearly  50  percent,  it  is  only 
fair  that  we  permit  subscribers  to  pay  the 
actual  cost  of  their  insurance  and  not  an 
artificially  increased  rate.  It  is  tor  these 
reasons  that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  approved  the  elimination  of 
the  cap  on  the  Government's  contribution 
which,  by  the  way,  was  supported  in  testi- 
mony before  my  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Employee  Benefits  by  the  ad- 
ministration, numerous  employee  organiza- 
tions, and  other  public  witnesses.  I  would 
urge  the  House  to  retain  this  provision  of 
the  Reconciliation  .Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  also  witnessed  a 
tremendous  buildup  in  the  FEHBP  reserves 
this  year,  due  to  decreased  utilization  and 
excessive  premium  charges.  Eleven  carriers 
will  be  providing  rebates  to  subscribers, 
while  many  others  have  announced  premi- 
um reductions.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  all  funds  which  are  rebated  from  the 
special  reserves  be  returned  to  subscribers 
or  remain  within  the  program  and  not  be 
transferred  to  the  General  Treasurv  The 
FEHBP  provides  less  benefits  at  greater 
cost  than  scores  of  plans  in  the  private 
sector  and  the  States.  We  should  use  the 
excess  reserves  to  improve  the  program  and 


restore  some  of  the  unwarranted  reduc- 
tions that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  3 
years. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  freezes  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral workers  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Through 
this  action  and  other  reductions  in  previ- 
ous years,  the  wages  of  Federal  workers 
are  nearly  20  percent  behind  those  of  their 
private  sector  counterparts,  according  to 
the  President's  own  advisory  committee  on 
Federal  pay.  The  current  system  for  deter- 
mining wages  for  Federal  workers  is  a 
shambles,  providing  neither  the  stability 
nor  the  predirtabilit\  that  Congress  intend- 
ed when  it  adopted  the  Federal  Pay  Compa- 
rability Act  of  1971 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  wage  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
past  15  years,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
pay  for  white  collar  workers  ha.»  risen  b> 
221  percent,  while  wages  in  the  private 
sector  have  increased  by  270  percent:  and 
the  consumer  price  index  has  increased  by 
306  percent. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  Federal  pay  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation  and  wage  move- 
ments in  private  industr>.  the  dovernment 
is  losing  some  of  its  most  talented  and  ex- 
perienced emplo>ees  ( >f  equal  concern,  the 
Federal  Government  is  experiencing  great 
difficulties  in  recruiting  top-notch  college 
students,  especially  in  the  engineering  and 
scientific  occupations.  I  am  convinced  that, 
if  we  do  not  act  in  a  fair  and  reajtonable 
manner  to  provide  an  equitable  wage  ad- 
justment for  Federal  workers,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  witness  an  erosion  of  Government 
services  because  of  the  inabilitv  to  attract 
and  retain  highly  qualified  employees. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  provision  in  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  providing  a  5-percent  pay  raise 
for  Federal  workers  in  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988.  While  these  adjustments  will  not 
bring  Federal  wages  to  the  levels  of  private 
industry,  it  will  demonstrate  to  employees 
our  recognition  of  the  serious  inequities  in 
the  current  wage  system  and  our  determi- 
nation to  ease  their  burden.  It  also  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  lake  immediate  action  to 
deal  with  the  severe  deficit  problem  that  we 
are  facing  by  limiting  the  pa>  raise  to  5 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  bal- 
anced proposal  that  is  fair  to  the  employees 
and  the  citizens  of  our  great  Nation  and 
urge  its  adoption  b>  the  House  If  we  are  to 
retain  a  high  caliber,  dedicated  workforce 
to  provide  essential  services  to  the  .Ameri- 
can people,  then  we  must  begin  to  act  rea- 
sonably and  responsibly  in  dealing  with  the 
severe  problems  in  Federal  compensation. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  begin  this  proc- 
ess today  by  supporting  the  provisions  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  af- 
fecting Federal  wages  and  the  Health  Bene- 
fits Program. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  run  through  the 
Small  Business  Committee  provisions  of 
H.R.  3,iOO— title  IX  of  the  legislation. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  the  administra- 
tion had  proposed  shutting  down  the  Small 
Business  .Administration,  we  on  the  Small 


Business  Committee  worked  lonji  and  hard 
to  come  up  with  a  proposal  lo  shm  down. 
but  not  shut  down,  that  .Agenc.v  The  com- 
mittee held  weeks  and  weeks  of  hearings 
on  the  importance  of  the  SBA  Witness 
after  witness  told  u«  that  (  ongress  could 
do  two  things  for  small  business  in  .Amer- 
ica: Reduce  the  deficit,  and  retain  the  SBA 
as  an  independent  agency  for  small  busi- 
ness in  this  country. 

Title  IX  of  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
both  of  these  principles.  It  is  a  carefully 
crafted,  balanced  compromise  which  the 
Small  Business  Committee  should  be  proud 
of.  It  keeps  a  strong,  independent  voice  for 
small  business  in  the  executive  branch  but 
consistent  with  the  budget  constraints 
facing  our  Nation,  achieves  $2.5  billion  in 
outlay  savings  over  the  next  3  years.  This 
will  not  cripple  or  destroy  small  business  in 
America,  but  it  is  an  important  first  step 
on  the  road  to  fiscal  restraint. 

I  want  to  thank  my  chairman.  Parren 
Mitchell,  for  inviting  all  memberti  of  the 
committee  to  sit  in  on  the  heanngv  he  held 
earlier  this  year  on  the  SB.A,  and  for  his 
work  and  accommodation  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  drafting  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  also  want  to  thank  m.v  good 
friend.  JOK  McDade.  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  for  his  hard  work  in 
drafting  a  balanced  compromise  for  the 
SB.A  authorization. 

Mr  (hairman,  the  small  business  author- 
ization bill  contains  an  important  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  the  full  committee,  re- 
quiring the  SB.A  to  impose  user  fees  for 
certain  services  the  .Agencv  provides  Many 
of  you  know  of  my  interest  in  imposing 
user  fees  for  manv  (iovemment  services, 
and  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee is  an  important  first  step  in  that  di- 
rection We're  not  saying  that  small  busi- 
nesses will  have  to  pav  outlandish  fees  for 
simple  services— in  fact,  the  bill  prevents 
that.  Instead,  we  re  saying  thai  these  people 
who  get  publications  and  other  benefit*  for 
free  will  now  have  to  pa.v  a  nominal  fee  to 
recover  some  of  the  Government's  costs.  In 
other  words,  if  you  want  to  dance,  you'll 
have  to  pav  the  piper 

Mr  Chairman,  user  fees  are  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  .A  more  technical  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  and  the  com- 
mittee's intent  follows: 

User  Fez  Amendment  to  Title  IX 
The  bill  requires  the  Administrator  of  the 
SBA  to  Impose  modest  fees  for  only  the  fol- 
lowing  ser\-ices:  publication,  loan  applica- 
tions, and  designation  as  a  small  business 
entitled  to  preferential  treatment  under  any 
federal  government  programs  In  addition, 
the  SBA  will  be  directed  to  study  and  report 
to  the  Congress  within  one  year  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  imposing  user  fees  for  SBA-spon- 
sored  counseling  services,  including  Small 
Business  Development  Centers  and  the 
SCORE  and  ACE  programs.  Although  the 
Committee  did  not  express  any  opinion  on 
the  appropriateness  of  imposing  user  fees 
for  counseling  services.  I  believe  that  this  is 
another  area  where  fees  could  Xte  imposed. 

With  respect  to  fees  that  must  t>e  Im- 
posed, the  Committee  directed  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  SBA  to  advice  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
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Small  Business  of  the  fees  proposed  and  the 
services  for  which  fees  will  be  Imposed.  That 
report  Is  due  within  60  days  of  enactment. 
The  Administrator  will  also  advise  the  com- 
mittees as  to  the  date  he  expects  the  fees  to 
become  effective.  The  Administrator  would, 
before  imposing  the  fees.  Issue  regulations 
to  formally  implement  them,  and  the  Com- 
mittee anticipated  that  the  fees  would  be  in 
effect  no  later  than  March  1,  1986. 

The  Committee  believed  that  this  period 
of  time  was  suitable  for  the  Congress  to 
study  the  Administrator's  fee  schedule.  The 
Committee  urged  the  Administrator  to 
impose  reasonable  fees  which  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Congress.  To  further 
insure  that  the  fees  are  fair  to  users  of  SB  A 
services,  the  Committee  Imposed  statutory 
limits  on  the  fees  that  could  be  charged  for 
certain  services. 

With  respect  to  publications  provided  by 
the  agency,  the  Committee  directed  the 
SEA  to  charge  the  lesser  of  $5.  or  the  actual 
publication  costs.  The  Administrator  could 
also  charge  up  to.  but  no  more  than.  $100 
for  processing  applications.  Finally.  If  a  firm 
seeks  designation  as  a  small  business  eligible 
for  preferential  treatment,  the  fee  could  not 
be  more  than  $100.  The  Committee  also  be- 
lieve that  If  the  designation  was  not  made, 
the  fee  would  be  refunded. 

The  proceed  collected  from  the  user  fees 
would  be  deposited  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  as  proprietary  receipts  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  be  re- 
tained and  used  by  that  agency  to  cover  the 
costs  of  services  and  publications  on  which 
the  fees  are  Imposed.  Use  of  those  receipts 
would  be  subject,  of  course,  to  the  annual 
appropriations  process.  The  Committee  ex- 
pected the  AdLmlnlstrator  to  provide  an 
annual  verification  to  the  Congress  on  the 
amounts  collected  from  the  fees. 

Since  adoption  of  the  Conte  amendment. 
It  has  come  to  the  Committee's  attention 
that  the  amendment  may  pose  two  minor 
problems.  First,  the  amendment  requires 
the  Administrator  to  Impose  fees  for  "guar- 
anteed and  other  loans".  Initially,  we 
thought  that  this  phrasing  would  give  the 
Administrator  enough  discretion  to  avoid 
Imposing  fees  for  certain  types  of  loans— dis- 
aster loans,  for  example.  The  Committee  did 
not  intend  that  fees  be  imposed  for  disaster 
loan  applications.  A  technical  amendment 
in  conference  with  the  other  body  is  antici- 
pated to  clarify  the  Committee's  intent. 

The  user  fee  amendment  also  requires 
fees  to  t>e  Imposed  for  "designation  as  a 
small  business  (or  any  type  of  such  busi- 
ness)" eligible  for  preferential  treatment 
under  the  Small  Business  Act  or  any  other 
Act.  The  SBA  has  Indicated  that  such  broad 
language  may  create  administrative  prob- 
lems. The  Committee's  intent  in  Including 
this  service  was  only  to  require  fee  imposi- 
tion for  such  designation  as  an  "■8(a) "  firm. 
Again,  a  technical  amendment  is  anticipated 
to  clarify  this  point. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  that  the  Conunittee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Dincell]  having  assumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 


Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3500)  to  provide 
for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  on  H.R.  3500.  the  bill  just 
debated  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO 
HONOR  THE  3D  INFANTRY  DI- 
VISION 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  Society  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division 
gathered  in  Tampa.  FL,  for  its  66th  re- 
union. More  than  600  members  from 
around  the  United  States  attended 
this  meeting,  including  two  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  and  two  veterans 
from  World  War  I. 

At  their  convention,  the  members  of 
the  society  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  2440. 
which  I  have  introduced  authorizing 
them  to  establish  here  in  Washington 
a  memorial  to  their  fallen  comrades. 

The  legislation  will  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers any  money.  And  the  society  is 
raising  the  funds  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  memorial. 

The  long,  proud  history  of  the 
Army's  3d  Infantry  Division  demon- 
strates that  Its  war  dead  are  deserving 
of  this  kind  of  memorial.  And  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  the  memorial. 

Over  50  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready joined  me  in  cosponsoring  H.R. 
2440,  and  I  urge  others  to  join  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  the  resolution 
that  was  adopted  by  the  society  at  its 
meeting  in  Florida: 

RESOLtTTION 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  a  long  and  ennobling  history  of 
honoring  Its  war-dead,  and 

Whereas,  respectful  memorlalization  of  3d 
Infantry  Division  dead  from  two  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  Conflict  is  clearly 
consistent  with  this  policy  and  practice,  and 

Whereas,  they  deserve  to  be  and  are  not 
memorialized  in  the  National  Capital  Area, 
and 

Whereas,  two  measures  now  pending  In 
the  99th  Congress.  S.  1107  and  H.R.  2440. 
can  satisfy  this  need  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, therefore 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Society,  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Government  as  "a  nation- 


al, non-profit,  patriotic  veterans'  organiza- 
tion" and  open  to  all  who  have  contributed, 
or  are  now  contributing,  to  the  3d  Infantry 
Division's  proud  and  unparalleled  record  of 
nearly  seventy  years;  continuous  distin- 
guished service  on  four  continents,  petition 
the  99th  Congress  for  early  approval  of  the 
measures  Identified  in  this  document. 

And  further  resolved  In  recognition  that 
the  Society  draws  Its  membership  from  vir- 
tually all  fifty  states,  a  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  presented  to  each  Memt>er  of  the 
99th  Congress  as  an  expression  of  bread- 
based  constituent  concern  and  Interest  in 
these  measures. 


October  23,  1985 
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PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 

REFORM        LEGISLATION        ON 
TRACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  introduced  H.R.  3542.  the  Regional 
Presidential  Primary  and  Caucus  Act,  to 
bring  a  meaHure  to  order  to  the  present 
chaotic  way  we  nominate  candidates  for 
President  of  the  L'nited  States. 

My  legislation  would  reform  the  nomi- 
nating process  by  dividing  the  country  into 
10  refions  and  provide  for  primaries  or 
caucuses  in  the  SUtes  of  2  of  the  regions  at 
a  time— on  1  of  5  dates  over  a  4-month 
period.  The  States  could  decide,  with  the  re- 
spective national  and  State  party  commit- 
tees, on  whether  to  have  a  primar>'  or  a 
caucus  or  to  choose  their  national  conven- 
tion delegates  in  some  other  way.  But  the 
dates  of  the  primarieR  and  caucuses  would 
be  specified  according  to  lot  and  would  be 
limited  to  the  five  dates  separated  by  4- 
week  periods.  Candidates  would  be  able  to 
concentrate  on  the  States  in  two  areas,  in- 
stead of  running  all  over  the  country  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  meet  primary  and  caucus 
schedules  set  by  competing  State  legisla- 
tures. 

I  think  the  result  would  be  a  more  order- 
ly and  rational  system  of  selecting  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  greatest  country  on 
Earth.  It  would  made  the  Presidential  se- 
lection process  less  of  a  mad  scramble  and 
would  strengthen  our  basic  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  at  tiiifi  point 
in  the  RECORD  an  editorial  recently  pub- 
lished by  Florida  Today  October  ^f  i986. 
on  this  subject,  as  follows: 

trrom  Florida  Today,  Oct.  17,  1985] 

Nelson  on  Track  To  Seek  Primary 
Election  Rctorms 

With  the  next  presidential  election  three 
years  away,  the  subject  of  presidential  pri- 
maries Is  not  exactly  a  hot  topic  right  now, 
but  that  Issue  Is  on  the  mind  of  Brevard 
Congressman  Bill  Nelson. 

Last  week  he  filed  a  bill  that  would  drasti- 
cally reform  the  "system"— or,  more  correct- 
ly, the  lack  thereof— by  which  our  nation  se- 
lects Its  presidential  contenders.  Actually, 
now  Is  aoi  opportune  time  to  pursue  this 
reform,  because  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
getting  the  political  action  necessary  if  a 
presidential  election  were  on  the  horizon. 


Nelsons  proposal  calls  for  limiting  the 
number  and  timing  of  presidential  primaries 
by  changing  to  a  regional  system.  We  edito- 
rially advocated  the  same  type  of  change  10 
years  ago.  And  a  special  bipartisan  commis- 
sion. Jointly  headed  by  Melvln  Laird,  a  Re- 
publican former  defense  secretary,  and 
former  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson,  D-Ill..  made  a 
similar  recommendation  in  1982. 

Nelson's  proposal  would  cut  the  number 
of  primary  election  dates  to  Just  five.  Con- 
trast that  with  the  fact  that  in  1980  primar- 
ies were  held  by  37  states  stretching  over  a 
period  of  half  a  year. 

Under  the  congressman's  proposal,  the 
nation  would  t)e  divided  Into  10  regions, 
with  two  regions  holding  primaries  on  each 
of  five  set  dates.  The  first  primary  would  be 
held  the  first  Tuesday  in  February  in  the 
presidential  election  year,  with  succeeding 
primaries  held  at  four-week  intervals.  Pri- 
mary dates  would  be  assigned  to  regions  by 
lot.  with  a  provision  that  regions  conducting 
primaries  on  the  same  date  not  be  contigu- 
ous. 

Florida  would  be  in  Region  10,  along  with 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Nelson  says  a  federal  law  is  necessary  to 
"bring  a  measure  of  order  to  the  present 
chaotic  process."  We  fully  agree,  because 
things  haven't  changed  in  the  10  years  since 
we  noted: 

The  length  of  the  primary  seasons  and 
the  requirements  for  raising  contributions 
for  federal  matching  funds  almost  force 
campaigning  to  begin  two  years  before  the 
election.  That's  too  much  for  the  candidates 
and  the  voters  to  stand,  and  should  be  re- 
duced. 

States  such  as  New  Hampshire  with  early 
primaries  have  far  too  great  an  impact  on 
the  nomination,  way  out  of  proportion  to 
their  size.  Voters  in  several  large  states  with 
late  primaries  were  forced  to  sit  helpless, 
unable  to  support  the  f:.indidate  of  their 
choice,  because  he  hail  dropped  out  after 
only  a  few  losses  In  smaller  states. 

"Crossover  voting'"  should  t>e  banned  to 
make  sure  only  Democrats  vote  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates  and  Republicans  for  Re- 
publicans in  primaries.  (It's  already  that 
way  in  Florida.) 

Rules  governing  selection  of  convention 
delegates  should  be  standardized  to  make 
the  election  process  convenient  and  easy  to 
understand.  In  some  states,  one  csindidate 
won  the  "beauty  contest"  or  popularity 
vote,  while  another  walked  off  with  all  the 
delegates.  In  some  places,  like  Florida,  can- 
didate names  were  on  the  ballot.  Elsewhere, 
only  delegate  names  were  printed. 


the  Second  District  of  Connecticut; 
Thomas  G.  Smith  of  Middletown, 
Thomas  A.  DiBenedetto  of  Mansfield, 
William  Hart  of  Groton,  and  Stephen 
D.  Tingley  of  Ellington. 

Whatever  disagreements  there  may 
have  been  at  the  time  over  what  U.S. 
policy  with  respect  to  Lebanon  should 
have  been,  there  is  no  argument  that 
these  young  men  represented  Ameri- 
ca's hope  for  bringing  peace  to  a 
region  of  the  world  that  has  knowTi 
only  violence  and  terror  for  many 
years  now.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  share  my  view  that 
the  marines  who  gave  their  lies  in  Leb- 
anon will  be  forever  remembered  in 
the  hearts  of  their  families  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  who  hope  for  peace 
in  the  world. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARINES  KILLED 
IN  BEIRUT,  LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejd- 
enson]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
241  marines  who  were  tragically  killed 
2  years  ago  today  in  Beirut,  Lebanon. 

I  think  all  of  us  here  today  remem- 
ber that  painful  moment  when  we 
learned  that  a  suicide  bomber  had 
driven  a  truck  loaded  with  explosives 
into  the  marine  barracks  at  Beirut 
International  Airport.  That  explosion 
took  the  lives  of  241  brave,  yoimg, 
American  men,  4  of  whom  came  from 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  FIRST  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gan- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  my  letter  of  today's  date  set- 
ting forth  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  as  follows: 

Committee  on  the  Bitdcet, 
Washingioii.  DC.  October  23,  198S. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker.    House  of  Representatives.    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  it  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

Pursuant  to  Committee  Rule  10,  I  am 
herewith  transmitting  the  status  report 
under  S.  Con.  Res.  32,  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1986.  This  report  reflects  the  adopted 
budget  resolution  of  August  1,  1985.  and  the 
current  CBO  estimates  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues. 

As  with  last  year,  the  procedural  situation 
with  regard  to  the  spending  ceiling  is  affect- 
ed this  year  by  Section  3(b)  of  S.  Con.  Res. 
32.  Enforcement  against  possible  breaches 
of  the  spending  celling  under  Section  311(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  will  not  apply  where  a 
measure  would  not  cause  a  committee  to 
exceed  its  ""appropriate  allocation"  made 
pursuant  to  Section  302(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  In  the  House,  the  appropriate  302(a)  al- 
location Includes  "new  discretionary  budget 
authority"  and  "new  entitlement  authority" 
only.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  this  pro- 
cedure neither  the  total  level  of  outlays  nor 
a  committee's  outlay  allocation  Is  consid- 
ered. This  exception  Is  only  provided  be- 
cause an  automatic  budget  resolution  is  in 
effect  and  will  cease  to  apply  if  Congress  re- 
vises the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

The  Intent  of  the  Section  302(a)  "discre- 
tionary budget  authority"  and  "new  entitle- 
ment authority  "  subceillng  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  resolution  Is  to  protect  a 
committee  that  has  stayed  within  iU  spend- 


ing allocation— discretionary  budget  author- 
ity and  new  entitlement  authority— from 
pointe  of  order  if  the  total  spending  ceiling 
has  been  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its 
control.  The  302(a)  allocations  to  House 
committees  made  pursuant  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  Con.  Res.  32  were  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  September  5, 
1985,  H.  7290. 

The  enclosed  tables  compare  enacted  leg- 
islation to  each  committee's  302(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  budget  authority  and 
of  new  entitlement  authority. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Gray.  III. 

Chairman. 

Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  HonsE 
or  Representatives  From  the  Committee 
ON  the  Budget  on  the  Status  or  the 
Fiscal  Year  1986  Congressional  Budget 
Adopted  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32 

REFLEaiNG  COMPLETED  /CTON  AS  OF  OCTOeER  17, 1985 

[In  inigis  ol  Mm] 
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)mva\t  Ml 1.069.700         967,600 

(jjrtefit  level 1,067.26»        9«J06 

Ammt  Miei  cAp 2.432 __ 
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BtTDGET  AUTHORrrr 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$2,432  million  for  fiscal  year  1986,  If  adopt- 
ed and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  32  to  be  exceeded. 

OUTLAYS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  for 
that  year  as  set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  32  to 
be  exceeded. 

rtvenues 

Any  measure  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1986,  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
thtm  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  32. 

Fiscal  year  1986  budget  authority— 
comparison  of  current  level  and 
budget  resolution  allocation  by  com- 
mittee 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

C^irrent 

level 

budoet 

auOioritv ' 

House  committee:  Total  current 

level -2.432 

Appropriations  Committee:  Dis- 
cretionary   (-15,460) 

Authorizing    committee — discre- 
tionary action: 

Agriculture ( -t- 1.250) 

Armed  Services < J 

Banking,       Finance.       and 

Urban  Affairs (-H 2,067) 

District  of  Columbia ( J 

Education  and  Labor ( J 

Energy  and  Commerce (-t-14) 
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Fiscal  year  1986  budget  authority- 
comparison  of  current  level  and 
budget  resolution  allocation  by  com- 
mittee—Continued 

(In  mlllloiu  of  dollan) 

Current 

level 

budget 

authority ' 

Foreign  Aifalra (+75) 

Government  Operations ( J 

House  Administration ( J 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs....     (-t- 3.827) 

Judiciary ( J 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries         ( + 100) 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  ..< J 

Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation   ( J 

Science  and  Technology ( J 

Small  Business (-1-216) 

Veterans'  Affairs „.„ < J 

Ways  and  Means ( + 1.366) 

'  Committees  u-e  over   ( -f  )   or  under  (  - )  their 
302(a)  allocmtlon. 

CURRENT  LML-NEW  ENTITliMENT  AUTHORITY  (NEA) 
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ta^  Mtf  Gamrar. 
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Vifras'  Aftan 

W^m  nd  MMni..„, ,._...,.■„. 


-U50 
-100 

-n. 

+307. 
-14S 
+45. 
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-4.016        -236 


CoNGRXssioif  Ai.  Buocrr  OmcE, 
Wiuhinoton,  DC.  October  21.  198S. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gray  III, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  the  Budget,    U.S. 

House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b>  and  in  aid  of  section  3U(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulatioii  of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  In  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  for  those  items  contained  In  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1986  budget  (S.  Con.  Res  32). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1986  Is  tabulated 
as  of  close  of  business  October  17,  1985,  and 
is  based  on  assumptions  and  estimates  con- 
sistent with  S.  Con.  Res.  32.  A  summary  of 
this  tabulation  is  as  follows: 
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Since  my  last  report  the  Congress  has 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature  the 
Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  Bill  for 
1986,  H,R.  2959;  Simplification  of  Imputed 
Interest  Rules,  H.R.  2475;  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance,  H.R.  2410;  and 
amendments  to  the  Arms  Control  Act  af- 


fecting   t^e    Special    Defense    Acquisition 
Fund.  S.  1726.  Budget  authority,  outlay,  and 
revenue   estimates   change   as   a   result   of 
these  bills. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

RinwLPH  O.  PnfirzR. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  ALEX  ODEH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mur  i.  r  of 
Alex  Ortfh  wa.1  b  despicable  act  that  »e 
muMt  all  iiindtnin  and  deplore.  .\b<ive  all, 
his  murdfr  1-  n  ;<rnhlt  tra)jed>  fur  his 
familv  that  mi"lud<-->  threr  ■<mall  children  I 
want  til  iiffer  nn  r iindiilcnre>.  tn  hi«  widow 
and  children  NuthmK  can  cmt  malvc  up 
fur  the  lernhle  li)«-.  ihev   haie  Hiiilained 

Becau!*e  Alex  ()deh  wa.^  alleged!*  mur- 
dered for  his  p<ilitiral  belief"  hin  death  is  a 
terrible  losn  to  our  «ociet>  a.H  well  Me  waf 
the  victim  of  a  mcikuh  bumhinK  becau»e  he 
chofte  to  exercise  hi»  conMinutinnall*  tfuar 
anteed  right  to  express  his  >ie»s  in  a  public 
forum  In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore,  the 
attacit  on  .Alex  Odeh  was  an  attack  on  mir 
Ruciet.v  and  an  attack  on  each  riti/en  of 
our  country.  Our  country  1..  strong  because 
of  the  diversity  of  our  people.  The  rich 
interplay  of  views  and  ideals  creates  a  dy- 
namic in  our  society  that  in^ariablv  leads 
to  creative  solutions  to  difficult  rolitical 
dialog  itself.  Is  often  the  Tirst  step  toward 
the  solution  of  seemingU  intractable  prob 
lems. 

.Alex  (>(1<'h  had  -Iron);  view-  on  the 
Middle  KasI,  grounded  on  hi"  pt'rsonai  ex- 
periences with  the  problem-  of  the  region. 
He  emigrated  to  our  countr>  m  the  earl> 
IHTiis  and  immediateh  began  panicipating 
In  our  societ*  e>enluall>  becoming  a  citi- 
zen. Alex  Udeh  offered  his  insights  and  his 
SUgfesUons  for  a  resp<msible  and  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East.  Not  everyone  agreed  with  his  views 
but  that  is  the  American  way  Kveryday, 
throughout  our  land  pt-ople  appear  on 
radio  and  leleMsion  talk  shows,  they  write 
li  ■.  tef''   :i!   the  editor,  thev    offer  articles  for 


publication  to  magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  listeners  and  readers  of  these  views, 
are  able  to  measure  their  own  views 
against  ti.em  and  change  them  accordingly. 
The  practice  of  free  sp«>ech  has  served  our 
country  well  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
(In  Friday  morning.  October  11.  19S.'),  a 
»;f>od  decent  man  wa.-  killed  for  engaging 
in  Ihi-  practice  The  fabric  of  American  life 
WHS  pierced  as  a  result. 

\h  we  take  time  today  to  commemorate 
;he  memorv  of  Alex  Odeh  let  us  resolve  to 
reafHrm  our  belief  in  the  principles  of  free 
speech  Only  by  continuing  to  exercise  our 
own  right  to  free  speech,  and  bv  defending 
■he  rights  of  others  to  that  same  exercise, 
can  be  contributed  to  repairing  the  damage 
to  our  societv  tha!  was  done  by  that  vicious 
bomb  blast 

It  is  also  e"sential  that  the  perp«'trators 
of  this  crime  be  brought  to  jusuce  This  is  a 
case  that  demonstrates  the  adage  that  iht 
price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance 

Finally  .  we  must  all  contribute  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  terrible  conflict  that  continues 
to  divide  the  people  of  the  Middle  Kast  and 
has  even  spilled  over  into  the  normally 
p«'aceful  office  buildings  of  Snala  Ana.  CA. 
He  must  put  an  end  to  all  violence  by 
bringing  to  justice  those  who  have  p«rp«'- 
I  rated  these  actions 


D  1630 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  at  this 
point  with  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESS'  ACTIONS  ON  THE 
DEFICIT  AND  THE  BALANCED 
BUDGET  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAIG  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  out  this 
evening  to  once  again  discuss  an  issue 
that  is  not  only  very  important  to  the 
constituency  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  but 
now  has  grown  to  become  a  major  na- 
tional issue;  and  that  is  the  question 
of  the  deficit  and  the  question  of  what 
this  Congress  will  do  in  the  coming 
months  to  build  a  program  of  deficit 
reduction  that  the  American  people 
can  effectively  recognize  as  being  a 
process  that  will  work  and  a  process 
that  they  can  believe  in. 

Some  years  ago,  as  I  began  my  serv- 
ice here  in  the  Congress,  it  became 
clear  to  me  as  it  has  been  clear  to 
others  for  a  good  long  while,  that 
unless  we  changed  the  budget  process, 
unless  this  Congress  was  and  had  to 
live  under  a  rule  that  would  dictate  in 
large  part  to  them  what  they  could  or 
could  not  do  in  the  area  of  spending. 


that   we  would  someday  arrive  at  an 
unmanageable  deficit. 

The  reason  that  was  happening  is  a 
historic  one.  A  historic  one  that  re- 
sults over  the  last  20  years  of  the  pass- 
ing of  laws  and  the  creating  of  pro- 
grams that  has  to  this  day  institution- 
alized the  spending  process.  So  that 
when  Members  of  Congress  are  asked 
if  they  are  fiscally  responsible  and 
support  deficit  reduction  they  find 
themselves  in  most  instances  saying 
Yes.  they  do;  Yes.  we  do;  and  Yes,  of 
course,  we  vote  for  those  kinds  of 
things." 

While  at  the  same  time,  budget-s  con- 
tinue to  grow  way  beyond  balance, 
deficits  continue  to  grow  and  today  we 
are  now  faced  with  well  over  a  $200 
billion  deficit,  and  in  just  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  we  have  been  asked  to 
raise  the  debt  ceiling  in  this  Nation  to 
well  over  $2  trillion. 

I  use  the  word  "institutionalizing." 
What  is  meant  by  that?  I  believe  it 
means  in  large  part  that  the  Budget 
Act  itself  and  programs  that  have 
granted  entitlement  are  those  that 
drive  the  budget  process  and  result  in 
Members  of  this  body  not  necessarily 
having  to  vole  on  individual  programs 
while  the  spending  process  continually 
goes  on. 

It  was  this  fear  and  this  concern  and 
a  lack  of  willingness  to  make  hard, 
tough  fiscal  decisions  that  brought  me 
to  the  conclusion  some  time  ago  that 
it  would  not  be  a  law  inside  this  body: 
that  it  would  not  be  a  Federal  statute 
that  would  and  could  control  the 
spending  of  our  country,  but  that  it 
would  have  to  be  a  constitutional  law. 
A  coristitutional  provision,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  in  fact  man- 
dated a  certain  level  of  spending. 

It  was  with  that  In  mind  that  I 
joined  with  others  who  were  then  ac- 
tively involved  In  the  process  of  at- 
tempting to  get  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  that 
would  mandate  a  balanced  budget 

Two  years  ago.  I  and  others  began  to 
work  to  form  an  organizatior:  here 
called  Congressional  Leaders  United 
for  a  Balanced  Budget  That  organiza- 
tion Is  now  well  over  150  strong  and 
today  we  have  well  over  200  cospon- 
sors  who  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 27,  that  mandates  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

As  we  talk  about  that  and  as  we 
work  for  cosponsorshlp  and  encourage 
a  broader  base  of  this  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize the  will  of  the  American 
people,  another  issue  has  developed  on 
the  scene  that  I  beielve  goes  hand  in 
glove  with  the  effort  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget  vis-a-vis  a  constitution- 
al amendment. 

What  is  that?  Well,  that  is,  of 
course,  the  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling  that  was  sent  to  us  by  the 
other  body  known  as  Gramm-Rudrofui, 


or    here    in    the    House    as    Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack -Cheney 

It  is  an  amendment  that  would  man- 
date a  procedure  for  the  next  6  years 
that  would  require  a  given  dollar 
figure  of  deficit  reduction  that  would 
bring  lis  in  to  compliance  or  into  a  bsil- 
anced  budget  by  1991.  That  issue  is 
now  before  a  conference  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  they  attempt  to 
work  out  the  difficulities  that  are 
argued  are  built  withm  the  legislation 
itself. 

Some  have  said.  Well.  now.  if  we 
have  this,  if  the  Congress  in  their 
wisdom  passes  Gramm-Rudmar. 
Cheney-Mack,  then  we  won't  need  & 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget;  that  this  solves  the 
problem." 

My  argimient  and  the  argument  of  a 
good  many  others  who  suppon 
Gramm-Rudman  is  that  it  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  telling  the 
American  people  by  law,  by  legislative 
action  that  here  is  a  process,  here  is  a 
6-year  process  that  the  -Ajnencan 
public  can  watch  and  that  will  govern 
this  body  and  the  other  moving 
toward  a  balanced  budget  by  1991 

Remember,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  It  is  a  law;  it  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  it  is  a  Federal  stat- 
ute if  it  becomes  law. 

It  was  in  1978  and  1979  that  this 
body  and  the  other  body  in  their 
wisdom  passed  similar  laws  that  said, 
by  a  given  date— and  that  date  was 
1981— that  we  would  have  a  balanced 
budget;  that  we  would  require  of  our 
Government  a  balanced  budget;  in  es- 
sence, we  would  require  of  ourselves  a 
balanced  budget. 

What  happened?  Why  do  we  not 
have  a  balanced  budget  today  If  it  is  In 
fact  law  upon  the  books  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  were  to  have  one  by  1981? 
Sadly  enough,  there  lies  the  prob- 
lem. What  laws  this  body  passes  are 
laws  that  it  can  change;  and  it  decided, 
as  it  found  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
cut  spending,  very  difficult  to  bring 
budgets  in  balance,  that  it  would 
simply  violate  the  law  by  ignoring  the 
law  with  another  law;  and  of  course  In 
the  Budget  Act  and  in  the  rules  of  the 
House,  that  became  an  easy  kind  of 
thing  to  do. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  including 
myself,  have  from  time  to  time  point- 
ed out  as  we  vot«d  on  appropriation 
bills  that  were  way  beyond  a  balanced 
budget  that  we  were  violating  our  own 
law. 

Technically  that  was  not  true  We 
had  by  that  act  waived  the  law  that 
was  passed  in  1978  and  restated  in 
1979.  Although  the  law  for  a  balanced 
budget  remains  on  the  books  of  this 
country,  it  has  been  consistently  by- 
ptissed  over  the  last  good  many  years, 
and  of  course  we  now  have  well  over  a 
$200  billion  deficit. 
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Am  I  arguing,  then,  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack-Cheney  pro- 
posal would  be  followed  or  reacted  to 
by  this  body  in  the  same  way?  No;  not 
necessarily.  It  is  distinctively  different 
in  that  it  grants  certain  powers  to  the 
Executive  that  did  not  exist  in  the  last 
that  was  passed  in  1978. 

Remember,  it  is  a  law;  it  is  a  Federal 
statute  that  could  be  changed  by  this 
body  as  it  mandates  the  very,  very  dif- 
ficult choices  that  would  have  to  be 
made  under  a  Gramm-Rudman- 
Cheney-Mack  proposal. 

That  is  why  I  have  said,  and  the 
members  of  the  CLUBB  organization 
and  those  who  support  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  have  continually  said:  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  this  body, 
give  us  both.  Give  us  Gramm-Rudman- 
Cheney-Mack  as  a  procedure  or  as  a 
process  by  which  to  get  to  a  balanced 
budget  by  1991,  but  to  ensure  to  the 
American  people  that  we  really  do 
mean  business.  Give  us  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  send  forth  to  the 
States  for  their  ratification  that  would 
require,  by  constitutional  law,  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1991. 

That  way  we  have  doubled  insur- 
ance; We  have  provided  for  those  who 
are  our  skeptics  and  who  say,  how  can 
you  balance  a  budget  that  is  $200  bil- 
lion in  deficit  today?  We  can  say, 
"Here's  the  process.  Here's  the  proce- 
dure by  which  we'll  do  it,  and  we'll  do 
it  over  a  6-year  period;  and  then  here's 
the  constitutional  law  on  the  other 
side  that  will  strengthen  the  backbone 
and  the  will  of  this  body  to  assure  that 
we  will  have  a  balanced  budget  and 
that  in  fact  it  will  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
land  by  1991." 

So  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  give  us 
both.  Give  us  and  the  American  people 
the  opportunity  to  have  both  Gramm- 
Rudman-Cheney-M£u;k  and  also  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  vote  here  on  this 
floor  on  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  we  can  then  send  out  to  the 
American  people  for  their  decision- 
making process;  for  their  ratification 
and  not  for  this  body's  decision. 

That  is  really  the  issue  that  I  think 
is  before  this  Congress  today,  as  our 
conference,  our  joint  House-Senate 
conference  works  its  will  in  attempting 
to  refine  and  bring  forth  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal,  let  us  also  echo 
forth  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  ensure  or 
assure  the  implementation  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

I  believe  those  are  the  critical  issues 
of  the  day  if  we  are  to  convince  the 
American  people  who  are  now  becom- 
ing very  skeptical  as  to  whether  this 
Congress  will  be  fiscally  responsible 
and  begin  a  rather  lengthy  and  ardu- 
ous march  down  the  road  toward  a 
balanced  budget  and  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity that  we  can  arrive  at  by  1991. 


D  1640 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Idaho  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  and  the  fact 
that  he  Is  attempting  to  see  that  that 
concern  is  projected  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  only  a  short  time  ago  I  was 
speaking  to  a  group  of  people  who 
asked  me  what  I  thought  was  the  most 
important  thing  that  Congress  could 
do,  what  was  the  most  important  con- 
cern facing  Congress  at  this  point  and 
facing  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  I  responded  without  hesitation 
that  that  concern  is  the  debt,  a  debt  of 
$2  trillion-plus  at  the  moment  and 
huge  deficits  that  have  made  that  debt 
possible  and  that  are  occurring  and  re- 
occurring  every  year.  This  is  the  single 
biggest  concern.  It  is  not  the  taxes  at 
this  point;  It  is  that  concern.  And  the 
only  way  that  we  can  possibly  address 
this  impossible  figure  of  $2  trillion  is 
to  do  something  about  balancing  the 
budget.  That  means  Income  must 
equal  outlay  and  vice  versa.  The  only 
way  we  can  get  started  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  debt,  to  do  something 
about  the  deficits,  is  to  do  what  the 
gentleman  is  pleading  for. 

First  of  all,  enabling  legislation  such 
as  what  is  being  considered,  what  will 
be  considered  here  shortly  In  the  form 
of  attempting  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  by  1991.  And  that  enabling  leg- 
islation would  lead  very  smoothly  Into 
a  possible  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  prevent  this  ever  from 
happening  again  without  some  very 
strong  emergency  situations  that 
would  occur.  And  I  can  foresee  that, 
too. 

I  do  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. It  Is  the  single  most  important 
problem  facing  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  therefore  this  Congress. 

So  I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for 
what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  for  those  remarks.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  In  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  not  long 
ago  on  hearings,  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  holding  as  it  relates  to  the 
copper  Industry  In  the  area  of  the  gen- 
tleman. In  his  district,  which  has  Just 
literally  been  devastated  In  the  last 
several  years  and  laid  thousands  of 
people  out  of  work. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  consistent 
in  the  thread  of  the  testimony  that  we 
heard  In  the  State  of  Arizona  and  then 
when  we  went  on  up  to  Utah  and 
heard  the  same  kinds  of  thoughts  and 
concerns  with  the  large  copper  Indus- 
try being  laid  off  In  the  State  of  Utah 
also.  Is  that  we  no  longer  cam  compete. 


We  simply  cannot  compete  at  the  level 
that  our  foreign  competition  is  selling 
Into  the  market  for. 

One  of  the  things  that  became  obvi- 
ous as  we  began  to  analyze  it  was  the 
strong  dollar,  the  extremely  strong 
dollar,  that  was  pushing  markets  and 
straining  the  economic  fiber  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  those  of  us  who  believe  In  a 
balanced  budget  and  believe  that  we 
ought  not  have  these  massive  deficits 
are  also  strongly  led  to  believe  that  a 
component,  not  the  total  problem  but 
a  clear  component  of  that  very  strong 
dollar  that  is  throwing  thousands  of 
people  out  of  work  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman,  in  my  district,  and 
across  this  country,  in  primary  re- 
source industries,  manufacturing,  and 
a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  Industries, 
is  a  product  of  deficit  spending. 

Whatever  this  House  does,  the  one 
thing  the  American  people  are  sound- 
ing a  very  loud  cry  for  at  this  moment 
is  a  program  to  reduce  the  deficit,  to 
bring  it  under  control,  which  we  be- 
lieve. I  think,  will  begin  to  bring  down 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  stabilize  this 
economy,  and  reinstate  our  competi- 
tiveness in  some  ways  in  an  interna- 
tional market  that  we  have  got  to  be 
in  and  also  tremendously  assist  the 
kind  of  problems  the  gentleman  Is 
having  in  his  district  with  unemploy- 
ment, not  just  in  copper  but  In  a  varie- 
ty of  other  Industries. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  hit  the  mark 
right  squarely  in  the  center.  Our 
copper  Industry,  which  previously  pro- 
vided 64  to  65  percent  of  all  of  the 
copper  in  the  Nation,  has  now  been  de- 
stroyed, not  only  in  my  State  but  In 
Michigan,  In  Idaho,  and  especially  in 
Utah. 

So  the  gentleman  has  hit  the  mark. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
his  empathy,  and  understanding,  and 
concern  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
once  again,  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na, and  if  there  Is  anything  we  in  the 
Congress  can  do  besides  pushing  to  get 
a  good  clean  Gramm-Rudman-Mack- 
Cheney  proposal  before  this  body  is  of 
course  to  push  toward  and  ask  the 
Speaker  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
allow  us  to  vote  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  because  I  know  of  no  other 
issue  as  it  relates  to  deficits  and  deficit 
control  that  is  driving  this  country 
right  now  toward  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment in  primary  Industries  that 
are  so  critical  to  the  economic  base 
that  all  of  us  strive  for. 

I  would  now  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  And  I,  too.  want  to 
congratulate  him  once  again  for  rals- 
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Ing  the  attention  of  this  body  and  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to 
the  problem  of  the  deficit  and  the 
need  to  move  toward  a  systematic 
means  of  dealing  with  deficits  and 
moving  us  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

The  gentleman,  I  think,  has  per- 
formed a  magnificent  service  over  the 
last  several  months  of  moving  this 
body  in  the  appropriate  direction. 

And  who  can  doubt  that  we  need  to 
be  moved  along,  and  who  can  doubt  at 
this  point  that  we  need  something 
along  the  lines  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack-Cheney  proposal?  Be- 
cause today,  under  the  budget  process 
that  we  now  operate  under,  we  have 
the  reconciliation  bill  out  on  the  floor. 
We  debated  it  today,  and  it  will  be  up 
for  a  vote  tomorrow.  At  a  time  when 
this  Nation  has  $200  billion  worth  of 
deficits,  what  does  that  reconciliation 
bill  Include?  Among  other  things,  the 
bill  that  Is  supposed  to  get  us  to 
reduce  spending  has  Increased  spend- 
ing by  $3.5  billion.  So  we  simply  are 
not  capable  at  the  present  time,  under 
the  present  means  that  we  have  avail- 
able to  us.  of  controlling  the  spending. 

Most  appalling  of  all.  burled  down 
within  that  bill  Is  none  other  than  a 
congressional  pay  Increase.  Here  we 
are.  after  all  of  this  talk  about  deficits 
for  many  months  on  the  floor,  we 
come  to  the  floor  with  a  bill  that  is 
supposed  to  do  something  about  the 
budget,  and  what  do  we  do?  We  come 
to  the  floor,  and  we  talk  about  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the 
needy.  Many  of  the  speeches  on  the 
floor  today,  nobody  wants  to  mention 
that  down  In  the  bill  burled  in  there  is 
a  10-percent  pay  Increase  for  Members 
of  Congress. 

Yes.  Indeed;  they  are  going  to  raise 
our  pay  from  $75,000  to  $82,000  man- 
dated in  this  bin  and  to  do  In  a  way 
that  hides  behind  reconciliation  and 
tries  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
we  do  not  know  where  these  pay  raises 
will  come  from.  Here  is  one  place  I  can 
tell  you  it  comes  from,  it  is  right  In  the 
reconciliation  bill.  Buried  in  that  bill, 
that  reconciliation  bill,  is  at  least  a 
$7,500  pay  increase  for  Members  of 
Congress.  You  cannot  get  away  from 
it. 

This  is  our  version  of  balancing  the 
budget?  Our  version  of  controlling 
deficits?  It  is  absolutely  appalling. 
There  is  no  way  that  anyone  can  vote 
for  that  bill  tomorrow  and  not  recog- 
nize that  what  they  are  doing  is  voting 
for  a  congressional  pay  Increase.  I 
think  that  it  is  very  important  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  when 
their  Member  of  Congress  comes  back 
home  proclaiming  the  fact  that  he  was 
saving  them  money  In  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  that  he  was  voting  for  a  5- 
percent  Increase  next  year  and  a  5-per- 
cent increase  the  year  after  to  bring 

his  pay  to  about  $82,000.  That  in  the 
name    of    helping    to    do    something 


about  the  deficit.  The  process  that  we 
have  got  around  here  is  failing 

We  cannot  even  bring  ourselves  to 
freeze  our  own  pay  during  times  of 
deficit  crisis.  We  are  going  to  proceed 
ahead  with  something  that  raises  the 
pay  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
Now,  what  we  have  asked  people  who 
are  opposed  to  the  process  to  do  is  give 
us  an  alternative  Last  evening  I  was 
surprised  we  had  a  couple  of  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  come  to  the 
floor,  and  when  I  asked  them  that 
question  they  gave  me  some  outlines 
of  their  alternative,  of  what  their  al- 
ternative would  be  to  Gramm- 
Rudman.  They  are  saying  they  are  op- 
posed to  that,  that  they  do  not  want 
that  procedure.  So  I  said.  "OK,  what  is 
your  alternative?"  And  they  gave  me  a 
series  of  things  where  they  would 
make  their  cuts,  the  kind  of  budget 
that  they  would  bring  forward  to  get 
us  to  a  balanced  budget. 

I  took  the  time  today  to  cost  out 
what  they  told  us  last  evening,  the 
Democratic  alternative  presented  to  us 
on  the  floor  last  evening,  which  con- 
sisted of  eliminating  water  projects, 
eliminating  foreign  assistance,  elimi- 
nating the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  eliminating  Radio  Marti, 
eliminating  synthetic  fuels,  raising  the 
cigarette  tax.  eliminating  agricultural 
subsidies,  and  reducing  significantly 
the  defense  weapons  programs. 

So  I  went  through  today  and  costed 
out  to  find  out  how  much  of  a  dent  in 
our  $200  billion  deficit  that  would 
make,  because  obviously  If  you  are 
going  to  propose  that  as  your  pro- 
gram, then  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  it  is  going  to 
get  us  to  a  balanced  budget  Just  like 
the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  Is  going 
to  get  us  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Surprisingly  enough,  I  find  it  does 
not  get  us  anywhere  close  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  by  doing  all  those 
things. 

Let  me  give  the  figures.  If  you  take 
the  water  projects  and  you  cancel  the 
entire  money  given  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
you  save  $820  million.  Then  if  you 
take  the  DOD  Civilian  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Program,  which  includes  all  the 
water  resource  projects,  recreational 
resource  projects,  the  flood  control 
projects,  the  coastal  projects,  the  mine 
and  harbor  projects,  and  you  cancel 
them  all  completely,  you  do  not  do 
anything,  that  gives  you  another  $2.3 
billion.  So  In  water  projects  you  can 
get  $3.1  billion,  a  little  bit  more,  in 
savings  by  canceling  them  all.  doing 
nothing.  Just  having  no  water  projects 
whatsoever.  We  cancel  every  one  of 
them. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  anybody 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  that  will  buy 
that  program.  Nevertheless,  let  us  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  They 
are  willing  to  come  out  here  and  are 
going  to  have  the  guts  to  cancel  every- 


thing In  the  water  projects  area  as  a 
part  of  their  program  Then  in  foreign 
assistance,  I  went  back  and  I  got  the 
figures  for  that  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
And  I  find  out  that  if  you  cancel  the 
entire  foreign  assistance  program, 
wipe  it  all  out.  nothing,  no  humanitar- 
ian aid,  no  aid  going  to  Ethopia.  no  aid 
whatsoever  for  humanitarian  purposes 
anywhere  in  the  world,  ust  cut  it  all 
out  wipe  out  the  entire  foreign  assist- 
ance program,  you  get  a  savings  of 
$18.34  billion.  Now.  that  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  no  programs  for 
any  aid  anywhere,  there  would  be  no 
aid  for  Israel,  no  aid  going  to  Egypt, 
no  aid  anywhere  in  the  world.  We 
would  simply  wipe  out  the  entire  for- 
eign assistance  program. 

All  right,  fine.  Let  us  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  let  us  say  that 
there  is  a  majority  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  willing,  in  the  ma- 
jority party,  to  do  that,  let  us  wipe  out 
the  whole  thing,  and  so  on,  and  let  us 
say  they  have  the  votes  over  there  to 
do  that.  All  right.  Then  they  said  that 
we  will  cancel  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  That  Is  $290  mil- 
lion. Let  us  say  they  would  wipe  that 
out  completely.  They  said  last  night 
they  would. 

Let  us  say  they  would  wipe  out 
Radio  Marti.  Fine.  That  would  save 
$130  million.  They  are  willing  to  do 
that. 

They  are  going  to  raise  the  cigarette 
tax.  That  will  get  them  $1.8  billion 
more,  that  Is  one  more  thing  that  they 
are  willing  to  do.  basically  double  the 
cigarette  tax.  F^e. 

They  are  willing  to  eliminate  the 
entire  Synfuels  Program.  Fine.  They 
get  $320  million  next  year  by  totally 
eliminating  the  Synfuels  Program, 
something  a  number  of  us  have  said  Is 
something  that  we  are  willing  to  do. 
That  is  fine.  Let  us  do  that. 

They  are  wlUlng  to  wipe  out  virtual- 
ly every  agricultural  subsidy. 

Now.  let  us  understand,  let  us  under- 
stand that  If  you  take  every  agricul- 
tural subsidy  out  and  you  take  out  the 
Commodity  Credit  Program,  that  Is  all 
the  dairy  subsidies,  that  is  all  the 
grain  subsidies,  virtually  every  subsidy 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  in 
agriculture  would  be  eliminated,  there 
would  be  no  more  Dairy  Program,  no 
more  Grain  F*rogram,  no  more  noth- 
ing. You  would  simply  wipe  out  the 
entire  Agricultural  Subsidy  Program. 
That  gets  you  $10.5  billion. 

Then  if  you  eliminate.  In  addition. 
the  Rural  Electrification  Program;  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  the 
Soil  Conser\ation  Service:  the  Animal. 
Plant,  and  Health  Inspection  Service; 
and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, you  come  up  with  a  total  savings, 
by  totally  wiping  out  all  the  programs 
aimed  at  the  farmers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  you  come  up  with 
a  savings  of  $16.5  billion. 
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In  defense,  and  this  is  the  area 
where  they  concentrated  a  lot  of  their 
attention,  let  us  say  they  would  have 
the  votes  on  their  side  to  wipe  out  all 
of  these  proKrams,  do  away  with  virtu- 
ally every  one  of  these  programs,  do 
away  with  MX  deployment,  do  away 
with  Minuteman  silo  modernization, 
do  away  with  the  Trident  Submarine 
Program,  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  Trident  II  missiles,  the 
continued  modernization  of  the 
bomber  fleet,  namely,  buying  48  more 
B-IB  bombers,  the  development  of  a 
new  bomber,  new  cruise  missiles  using 
Stealth  technology,  deployment  of  the 
first  generation  of  cruise  missiles,  and 
the  continued  reengining  of  the  KC- 
135  tanker  so  you  have  longer  dis- 
tances. 

Let  us  say  they  are  willing  to  wipe 
out  every  one  of  those  programs.  In 
other  words,  we  would  have  no  mod- 
ernization of  our  strategic  defense 
whatsoever.  This  Nation  would  unilat- 
erally disarm  under  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. Let  us  say  you  are  willing  to  go 
that  far.  Let  us  say  they  have  the 
votes  on  their  side  of  the  aisle  to  uni- 
laterally disarm  the  Nation. 

O  1655 

All  of  those  programs  put  together 
save  you  a  total  of  $29.9  billion.  What 
does  that  all  add  up  to?  Those  were  all 
the  programs  they  gave  us  last  night 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  eliminate 
as  part  of  their  program.  The  whole 
thing  comes  to  $70  billion  worth  of 
savings  that  are  in  their  program. 
That  ends  up  $130  billion  short  of 
what  you  need  in  order  to  get  us  to  the 
balanced  budget. 

Now.  where  are  they  going  to  get  the 
other  $130  billion?  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  for 
Gramm-Mack-Rudman-Cheney.  be- 
cause you  have  to  have  a  mechanism 
that  gets  you  to  where  you  want  to  be, 
$70  billion  in  savings.  I  will  admit  to 
you  there  is  no  way  that  there  are 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  in 
this  body  to  do  that  whole  $70  billion. 
That  is  their  alternative,  though.  That 
Is  the  alternative  we  heard  from  at 
least  two  of  the  Members  last  night. 
Costed  out,  we  find  that  it  does  not  get 
us  anywhere. 

Now.  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  a  way  in  defense,  if  you 
use  the  defense  budget,  since  that  was 
their  big  item,  there  is  a  way  that  you 
get  almost  to  the  $200  billion.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  much  further  they  would 
unilaterally  disarm  the  Nation,  going 
into  the  conventional  forces,  if  in  fact 
they  wanted  to  get  the  money  they 
need.  They  would  eliminate  the  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  M-1  Abrams 
tank:  716  Bradley  fighting  vehicles; 
the  Apache  helicopters;  the  Bla^k- 
hawk  support  helicopters;  short-range 
Stinger  and  Chaparral  missile  system; 
the  long-range  Patriot  and  Hawk  mis- 
sile systems;  and  also  of  course  the  one 


we  already  know  is  being  eliminated, 
the  Sergeant  York  gun. 

In  the  Navy,  they  would  eliminate  11 
Aegis  cruisers,  17  guided  missile  de- 
stroyers. 19  attack  submarines.  12  am- 
phibious ships,  24  support  ships.  21 
minesweepers,  the  modernization  of 
two  aircraft  carriers.  They  woulu  take 
away  24  land-based  patrol  squadrons, 
the  continued  procuiement  of  18  F-14. 
84  F/A-18  airplanes.  46  AV-8B  air- 
craft, as  well  as  9  P-3C  long-range 
patrol  aircraft  and  18  LAMPS  helicop- 
ters for  antisubmarine  warfare. 

In  the  Air  Force,  they  would  do 
away  with  the  procurement  of  the  F- 
16s.  the  F-lSs.  the  MC-130H  special 
operations  forces  aircraft,  and  they 
would  do  away  with  the  entire  support 
for  the  26  active  tactical  wings  of  the 
Air  Force. 

We  would  have  no  weapons  left.  We 
would  literally  do  away  with  the  weap- 
ons systems  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  did  all  of  those  things— and  I 
do  not  think  anybody  is  going  to  sug- 
gest that  you  do  all  of  those  things— 
they  still  come  up  short  of  balancing 
the  budget  under  their  program  using 
defense.  They  come  up  $16  billion 
short  under  their  plan. 

The  reason  why  I  make  this  state- 
ment is  because  last  night  this  was 
presented  as  their  alternative.  When 
we  suggested  that  you  need  an  ap- 
proach like  Gramm-Rudman.  they 
suggested  that  there  was  am  alterna- 
tive, and  they  gave  us  this  scenario. 
There  is  exactly  what  you  would  have 
to  do,  and  they  still  come  up  short. 
Given  that  situation,  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  pass  the 
Gramm-Mack  proposal.  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  move  to  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  because  we  have  got  to 
have  a  process  that  equally  shares 
across  the  board  some  of  the  burdens 
of  cutting  back  so  that  we  can  in  fact 
eliminate  $200  billion  worth  of  defi- 
cits. It  cannot  be  done  with  the  alter- 
native they  gave  us  last  night.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  kind  of  listing  is 
almost  an  absurdity,  because  every- 
body knows  that  you  are  not  going  to 
wipe  out  every  agricultural  program 
that  exists  in  order  to  get  the  $16  bil- 
lion in  savings.  It  Just  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

So  their  program  is  nonsense.  Unless 
they  get  on  board  for  the  Gramm- 
Mack  proposal,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  no  alternative,  and  what  we 
are  going  to  end  up  with  is  the  spend- 
ers continuing  to  spend,  the  deficits 
continuing  to  mount,  the  burden  of 
debt  piled  upon  young  people  in  this 
country  continuing  to  expand,  and 
this  country's  economy  continuing  to 
move  toward  collapse  as  a  result  of  the 
overweight  of  debt.  If  they  do  not 
have  an  answer  any  better  than  this 
one.  wtiich  is  a  pretty  crummy  excuse 
for  an  alternative,  then  it  seems  to  me 
they  had  better  get  the  two  proposals 


that  the  gentleman  mentioned  out 
here  on  the  floor  so  that  this  Congress 
can  begin  responsible  action. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  that  interesting  and  rather 
unique  analysis. 

I  think  the  problem  that  we  face  in 
this  country  and  that  clearly  we  face 
in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  think  all  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  going  home  and  holding 
town  meetings  or  being  in  public  gath- 
erings where  we  have  talked  about  the 
deficit  and  the  problem  of  the  deficit, 
and  certainly  as  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  balamced-budget  constitutional 
amendment,  I  have  been  back  in  my 
district  and  have  traveled  across  the 
country  speaking  about  it,  and  you 
hear  these  kinds  of  comments:  Well,  if 
you  would  just  cut  back  on  defense 
spending,  you  could  balance  the 
budget.  If  you  would  Just  eliminate 
foreign  aid  or  foreign  assistance,  you 
could  balance  the  budget.  If  you  wouM 
do  just  this  one  thing  or  this  other 
thing.  Congressman,  then  the  deficit 
would  go  away,  because  there  are 
those  who  are  led  to  believe,  for  what- 
ever reason,  that  it  is  only  this  or  that 
part  of  the  total  budget  that  is  driving 
the  phenomenal  debt  burden  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  now  have  to 
pay  for  well  over  the  tune,  in  interest 
alone,  cf  some  $120  billion  plus  a  year. 

Well,  I  think  the  examples  and  the 
observations  that  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  has  Just  made,  demon- 
strate that  it  is  no  easy  task,  that  it  is 
not  Ein  impossible  task  but  that  you  do 
not  single  out  one  or  two  items  big  or 
small  In  the  budget  and  solve  the 
problem.  If  you  are  going  to  go  goose 
hunting,  you  go  where  they  are  flying 
in  flocks.  In  hopes  of  bagging  one.  And 
that  is  what  we  have  to  do  here.  That, 
of  course,  is  what  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal  brings  about.  It  looks  at  the 
budget  problem,  the  deficit,  in  total, 
and  it  says  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way 
that  we  will  do  the  kinds  of  across-the- 
board  reductions  that  touch  every  seg- 
ment of  Federal  spending,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  single  out  one  program  or 
another,  that  we  are  not  going  to.  in 
essence,  bring  forth  special  interest 
groups  that  are  supportive  of  one  pro- 
gram, we  are  going  to  bring  them  all 
out  because  we  are  going  to  go  after 
every  segment  of  the  budget,  and  we 
are  going  to  attempt  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion over  a  6-year  period  of  approxi- 
mately $36  billion  a  year  progressively 
and  that  we  will  move  and  have  that 
balanced  budget,  of  course,  by  1991. 

I  have  not  seen  yet  a  proposal  that 
demonstrates  more  fairness  and  equity 
than  the  one  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee is  now  working  on.  I  know  of  no 
other  way  that  we  can  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  that  we  can  touch 
every   segment    of    Federal   spending. 


that  we  can  tell  all  of  our  constituents 
with  a  good,  clear  conscience  that  we 
are  treating  all  segments  of  Govern- 
ment with  some  degree  of  equity  as  we 
approach  the  kind  of  deficit  reduction 
that  is  critically  necessary  to  bring  us 
to  the  balanced  budget. 

So  I  appreciate  my  colleague's  analy- 
sis. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  Gramm- 
Rudman  IS  not,  and  the  balanced- 
budget  constitutional  amendment  is 
not.  It  is  a  bipartisan  problem.  It  is  a 
bipartisan  issue.  It  is  Democrat  and 
Republican  alike  that  has  to  support 
this  approach  if  we  are  to  deal  with  it 
fairly  and  equitably. 

One  of  the  problems  we  get  into  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  this  is  the  di- 
vision of  who  supports  and  who  does 
not.  I  have  always  said  it  is  the  spend- 
ers versus  the  nonspenders.  I  think 
that  is  what  we  saw  here  on  the  floor 
last  night— those  who  advocate  solving 
social  problems  and  economic  prob- 
lems and  human  problems  in  this 
country  with  money,  and  they  believe, 
as  they  have  historically,  that  that  is 
how  you  arrive  at  solutions:  money 
from  the  Federal  trough  solves  all 
problenxs.  And,  of  course,  the  reverse 
of  that  is  that  when  you  begin  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  flow  from  the 
Federal  trough,  you  begin  to  hurt 
people. 

We  have  all  known  for  a  long  time 
that  the  only  real  way  you  help  people 
is  to  provide  a  vibrant  economy  in 
which  those  people  can  seek  work  and 
provide  for  themselves.  We  have  been 
told  by  economists,  liberal  and  con- 
servative, that  when  you  begin  to 
reduce  the  deficit  in  a  timely  fashiona- 
ble way  and  you  arrive  at  a  point 
where  you  can  bring  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures into  balance  and  keep  them 
there,  that  you  will  unleash  the  kind 
of  dynamic  forces  in  this  country  that 
not  only  brings  down  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  make  our  products  salable  once 
again  abroad  in  foreign  markets,  but 
you  bring  down  real  interest  rates  and 
therefore  the  kind  of  long-term  capital 
investment  that  is  so  critically  neces- 
sary to  this  country,  that  produces 
Jobs  by  producing  plants  and  employ- 
ment, is  exactly  the  product  of  the 
kinds  of  cuts  that  we  have  to  produce 
in  the  budget  to  bring  about  that  kind 
of  economic  renaissance. 

I  wish  to  thank  once  again  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  for  that  ob- 
servation, and  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  attending  the  Re- 
publican conference  this  morning 
when  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  got 
up  and  made  remarks  that  he  spent 
the  weekend  listening  to  the  people  In 
his  district  and  they  told  him  that  re- 
ducing the  deficit  was  a  top  priority. 
The  gentleman's  district  and  my  dis- 


trict must  be  quite  a  bit  alike.  I  recent- 
ly did  an  opinion  poll  in  my  district 
that  94  percent  of  the  people  Ln  my 
district  said  that  reducing  the  deficit  Is 
the  No.  1  priority,  and  they  strongly 
support  the  balanced-budget  amend- 
ment. 

The  first  thing  that  I  did.  once  I  was 
sworn  in  back  on  January  3.  was  to  in- 
troduce my  own  balanced-budget 
amendment,  House  Resolution  12.  I 
have  also  cosponsored  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
CLUBB  organization  that  you  are  the 
chief  sponsor  of,  you  and  Congress- 
man Charles  Stenholm,  and  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  that  the 
service  you  are  doing  to  this  country 
by  bringing  this  issue  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  and  getting 
enough  sponsorships,  cosponsorships 
on  your  amendment,  that  we  actually 
have  a  chance  to  bring  it  to  the  House 
floor,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  we  are  going  to  do  in  this 
Congress. 

Now,  we  have  a  chance  next  week 
with  Gramm-Rudman-Mack-Cheney 
to  begin  a  5-year  program  to  bring 
spending  under  control.  But  that  is 
not  going  to  be  enough.  We  need  the 
constitutional  amendment  that  you 
are  the  chief  sponsor  of  to  have  a  per- 
manent solution  to  spending. 

Now.  we  have  heard  some  people  say 
that  we  have  these  programs  that  we 
need  to  help,  we  need  to  help  the 
needy,  we  need  to  help  the  handi- 
capped, we  need  to  help  all  these  folks. 
That  is  very  true.  But  the  fastest 
growing  item  in  the  Federal  budget  is 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  I  believe 
last  year  that  is  was  an  additional  $13 
billion. 

Now.  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
money  for  anybody  if  we  cannot  bring 
spending  under  control  and  stabilize 
what  we  pay  on  Interest  on  the  debt. 
If  we  can  get  your  balanced-budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  if  we 
can  get  Gramm-Rudman  passed,  then 
we  will  control  spending,  we  will  have 
additional  funds  that  we  can  spend  on 
these  new  programs.  But  if  we  do  not. 
we  are  going  to  spend  more  and  more 
every  year  on  Interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

So  I  rise  In  support  of  your  amend- 
ment. I  hope  you  get  the  218  signa- 
tures on  the  cosponsorship  list.  I  will 
be  there  to  help  you. 

I  have  one  question  for  you:  Is  there 
a  discharge  petition  now  at  the  desk 
that  we  can  sign  to  try  to  get  it  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  get  it  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
colleague  from  Texas.  I  thank  you  for 
those  comments  and  I  appreciate  your 
observation  as  it  relates  to  the  people 
of  your  district  versus  the  people  of 
my  congressional  district.  I  guess  they 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They  are 
Americans.  And  as  Americans  they  be- 
lieve In  their  system  of  government. 


But  they  have  also  come  to  recognize 
very  cleiu-ly  In  the  last  10  to  15  years 
that  their  Government  is  not  doing  for 
them  what  they  ask  it  to  do,  and  that 
is  to  provide  them,  in  a  limited  sense, 
with  a  variety  of  programs  that  pro- 
vide for  their  safety  and  for  their  pro- 
tection and  yet  at  the  same  time  as- 
sures that  they  will  have  access  to  a 
free  and  vibrant  economy  with  which 
to  seek  their  successes  and  their  fail- 
ures as  American  citizens. 

I  have  often  said  that  if  there  was 
anything  good  to  come  out  of  the  re- 
cessions of  1981  and  1982  it  was  the 
fabulous  lesson  in  economics  for  the 
American  people,  because  they  saw  for 
the  first  time  so  clearly  what  happens 
when  you  tax  too  much  and  when  you 
spend  too  much  at  the  Federal  level 
and  at  all  levels  of  Government,  and 
you  simply  pull  from  the  economic  re- 
serve or  reser\'oir  In  this  coimiry  that 
we  call  the  gross  national  product  too 
much  money  for  Government,  simply 
not  leaving  enough  money  for  the  av- 
erage citizen.  Interest  rates  went 
through  the  roof,  inflation  began  to 
take  off,  and  all  of  those  kinds  of 
problems  resulted  from  a  Government 
that  was  running  loose  and  ran  pant. 
We  were  able  to  rein  It  In  some  over 
the  period  of  1981-83  But  why  does 
the  American  public,  without  question 
today,  say  that  the  number  one  issue 
is  the  deficit,  as  they  say  in  your  dis- 
trict sind  as  they  say  in  mine'  Because 
they  know.  They  know  very  clearly, 
from  lessons  of  the  past,  that  deficit 
spending  is  that  d\Tiamic.  if  you  will, 
or  that  force  inside  the  economy  that 
ultimately  destroys  the  economy,  and 
when  you  destroy  it  you  destroy  their 
jobs,  you  destroy  their  homes  and  you 
destroy  the  very  future  they  have  that 
they  can  turn  and  offer  to  their  chil- 
dren and  to  their  children's  children. 
And  that  is  what  they  are  frightened 
of  right  now.  To  see  the  interest  on 
the  debt  becoming  one  of  the  largest 
single  items  in  the  Federal  budget  is  a 
frightening  experience,  because  we 
know,  as  business  people  in  what  we 
oftentimes  say  real  life,  with  business 
experience,  when  that  happens  with 
business,  ail  of  a  sudden  it  is  bankrupt, 
it  IS  gone,  it  destroys  its  jobs,  it  de- 
stroys any  form  of  economic  vitality 
that"  it  had.  There  is  only  one  differ- 
ence here,  We  can  borrow  and  we  can 
print,  but  it  does  catch  up  with  us. 
And  that  is  what  is  happening  today. 
There  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  are 
struggling  to  try  to  bring  that  under 
control. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  absolutely 
correct.  Gramm-Rudman-Mack- 

Cheney  provides  us  with  the  tool,  the 
enabling  legislation,  the  process  by 
which  we  get  from  here  to  here  and 
over  here,  is  that  balanced  budget. 
And  to  ensure  that  it  happens,  then.  I 
do  believe,  as  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, that  we  need  a  constitutional 
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amendment  that  says  to  the  Congress. 
"No.  you  cannot  change  us  arbitrarily 
because  we  are  the  Constitution,  we 
are  the  law  that  governs  you.  because 
we  are  the  people." 

That  is  one  thing  that  sometimes 
the  American  citizens  forget.  The  Con- 
stitution is  theirs. 

D  1710 

We  cannot  change  it  here  In  the 
Congress;  we  can  only  propose  change. 
Is  it  the  American  people  that  have  to 
vote  by  three-fourths  of  their  States 
in  the  ratification  of  a  change  that 
really  brings  about  the  change.  Well 
over  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  today  say  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  is  what  they  want.  Of  course, 
they  recognize,  as  the  90-plu5  percent 
in  the  gentleman's  district  recognize, 
that  you  can  accomplish  deficit  reduc- 
tion by  getting  to  that  balanced 
budget  vis-a-vis  the  peoples'  law. 

Once  again,  let  me  thank  my  col- 
league from  Texas  for  those  excellent 
remarks  and  observations  and  I  appre- 
ciate your  loud,  clear,  and  strong  lead- 
ership on  this  critical  issue. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman:  Is  there  a  discharge 
petition  that  we  can  sign? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  There  is  not  at  this 
time.  We  are  nearlng  the  218  cospon- 
sorship  that  we  have  been  striving  for; 
we  l)elieve  once  that  is  accomplished, 
depending  on  how  the  leadership  in 
this  House  and  how  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Conunlttee  reacts  to  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
saying.  "We  want  to  vote  on  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget." 

We  are  going  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  react— to  let  the  process  here 
work.  If  it  fails,  then  there  will  be  a 
discharge  petition  and  we  will  simply 
say  that  it  Is  the  right  of  the  people  of 
this  body,  the  Members,  to  serve  their 
constituents  by  getting  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  that  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  that  if  we 
can  get  it  out  of  committee  and  get  it 
on  this  floor  and  get  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  it,  it  will  pass  overwhelmingly. 

If  we  can,  in  the  glare  of  publicity 
and  let  the  American  people  see  the 
true  merits  of  the  case,  your  amend- 
ment on  this  floor  will  pass  this  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly.  So  I  urge  the 
gentleman  to  do  everything  possible  to 
get  the  requisite  number  of  signatures. 
If  we  need  a  discharge  petition,  I  will 
be  more  than  willing  to  help  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  because  we  will  win 
because  the  American  people  as  you 
said,  are  behind  us. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  RuddI. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Once  again,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 


tleman from  Idaho,  for  his  statesman- 
like concern  for  this  most  all-Impor- 
tant problem  that  faces  our  Nation 
today.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  for 
his  statesmanship  in  the  same  vein. 

Especially  I  would  like  to  conunend 
our  colleague  from  Texas.  Mr.  Barton. 
for  his  interest  In  these  matters.  In 
this  matter  particularly,  but  In  all 
matters  like  that,  and  I  hope  that  the 
people  he  represents  will  be  very 
aware  that  this  Congressman  from 
Texas  Is  a  first-term  Congressman  and 
has  worked  very,  very  very  hard  to  do 
the  job  of  a  Congressman,  to  do  the 
work  of  a  Congressman,  and  has  de- 
ported himself  In  a  good,  statesman- 
like way  and  I  think  he  should  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  for  those  com- 
ments and  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  made  a 
statement  a  little  bit  ago.  about  the 
fact  that  you  can  divide  the  economic 
classes  In  this  Congress  between  the 
spenders  and  the  nonspenders.  That 
essentially  Is  what  you  are  dealing 
with  in  the  economic  clash  that  takes 
here. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  right  that 
there  are  two  distinctly  different 
groups.  For  the  gentleman's  possible 
definition  in  the  future.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  real  clash  is  between  the 
spenders  and  the  builders.  That  the 
people  around  here  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  rein  on  Federal  spending 
are  not  Just  nonspenders— what  they 
are  is  builders. 

As  the  gentleman  so  eloquently 
pointed  out.  what  we  found  out  at  the 
time  of  the  recession  in  the  1981-82 
time  period,  is  that  too  many  taxes 
and  too  much  spending  In  fact  lead  to 
economic  troughs,  that  cause  tremen- 
dous hardship  across  this  country.  We 
are  still  trying  to  recover  from  the  un- 
employment problem  generated  by 
that.  We  are  still  trying  to  put  lives 
back  together  that  were  shattered  at 
that  particular  recession. 

The  reason  why  I  think  you  can  use 
the  term  "builders",  if  you  go  back 
slightly  before  that  time,  you  will  find 
out  that  what  we  had  in  this  country 
is  a  negative  GNP.  That  we  were  actu- 
ally not  only  not  growing,  we  were  ac- 
tually declining.  This  country  was  in  a 
state  of  economic  decline,  in  the  late 
seventies  and  early  eighties.  That  was 
because  that  we  had  spent  our  time 
taxing  and  spending  at  the  Federal 
level,  to  the  point  where  It  had  become 
such  a  burden  on  the  economy,  that 
the  economy  was  no  longer  viable. 

The  people  who  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion of  spending,  a  reduction  of  bor- 
rowing, a  reduction  of  taxes,  are  in 
fact  the  builders  who  have  put  the 
economy  back  together  again,  and  are 


allowing  positive  growth  In  the  econo- 
my, not  as  fast  as  we  would  like,  but 
nevertheless  who  have  produced  a 
growing  economy  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  building— that  is  building  for 
the  future. 

When  you  ase  a  spender  suid  you  are 
adding  to  the  debt  burden  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  this  coun- 
try, you  are  not  doing  anything  posi- 
tive, you  are  doing  something  very 
negative.  If  you  are  trying  to  reduce 
the  debt  burden,  you  are  a  builder. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  contrast  Is 
very,  very  clear.  On  the  economic 
Issues  that  face  this  body,  it  Is  indeed 
a  clash  between  spenders  and  builders. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Gramm-Mack- 
Rudman  proposal  and  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  building  proposals.  They  put 
the  reins  on  the  spenders.  It  is  the 
spenders  who  are  out  here  screaming 
bloody  murder.  It  Is  people  who  want 
to  continue  to  spend  and  borrow  and 
tax  who  do  not  want  Gramm-Rudman. 
It  seems  to  me  that  anybody  who  casts 
a  no  vote  on  Gramm-Rudman  Is  in 
fact  defining  themselves  in  precisely 
that  way.  They  are  a  spender.  They  do 
not  want  to  spend,  they  do  want  to 
tax.  they  do  want  to  borrow.  Instead. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  want  to 
do,  is  come  up  with  proposals  that  are 
bulldlng-type  proposals,  where  you 
create  things  that  allow  us  to  build  an 
economy  and  build  a  future  for  our 
young  people  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  with  some 
humor,  that  every  time  the  gentleman 
refers  to  the  big  spenders,  he  looks 
over  at  this  side.  I  Just  want  him  to 
know  that  I  am  a  small  spender. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
observation.  However,  we  do  have,  it 
seems  to  me,  some  empirical  data  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  that  makes  fairly  clear  where 
this  body  comes  down,  and  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  consistently 
find  that  the  Democrats— and  particu- 
larly liberal  Democrats— are  those 
people  who  fall  into  the  spending  cate- 
gory, while  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  it 
is  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  fall  into  the  building  category. 
That  is  one  of  those  things  that  the 
American  people  can  analyze  each 
election.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  votes  that  will  make  it  quite  clear, 
who  is  who.  and  where  is  where,  is 
when  we  get  a  vote,  hopefully  in  the 
near  future,  on  the  Gramm-Mack- 
Rudman  proposal. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Once  again,  let  me 
thank  my  colleagues  for  Joining  me 
this  evening.  In  this  special  order  to 
discuss     the     Gramm-Rudman-Mack- 
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Cheney  proposal,  that  is  now  before 
the  conference  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  of  course, 
before  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  thought  it  was 
important  to  have  this  special  order,  is 
to  say  once  again  that  there  is  a  very 
real  difference  between  Federal  law. 
Federal  statute,  and  constitutional 
law.  or  the  Constitution  itself.  One  of 
the  things  that  we  have  consistently 
read  in  the  press,  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  is  "The  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  Will  Do  This';  "A  Bal- 
anced Budget  Amendment  Was  At- 
tached to  Debt  Ceiling  Legislation."  In 
the  headlines  of  many  of  the  papers 
across  this  country,  have  been  printed 
the  words  "Balanced  Budget  Amend- 
ment." 

That  simply  is  not  the  total  story, 
nor  is  it  the  true  picture.  What  the 
press  is  referring  to  in  its  reaction,  or 
its  observation  as  to  what  the  other 
body  or  this  House  is  doing,  is  looking 
at  a  procedure  that  we  call  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack-Cheney.  a  proposed 
amendment,  to  the  debt  ceiling  which 
would  be.  if  passed  by  this  body.  Fed- 
eral law  that  would  mandate  a  6-year 
process,  by  which  we  would  get  to  a 
balanced  budget  by  about  1991.  But  it 
in  no  way  mandates  that  we  must  have 
a  balanced  budget  by  1991. 

D  1720 

We  have  tried  that  in  the  past  and, 
of  course,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we 
have  simply  failed,  because  when 
pushed  up  against  the  hard  decisions, 
the  Congress  caved  in  their  spending 
mentality  and  said.  'Can't  do  it."  And 
they  waived  Federal  law  and  moved 
right  on  down  the  road  of  deficit 
spending. 

A  constitutional  amendment,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.  In  the  people's  law. 
would  tell  this  body,  that  they  would 
have  to  bring  expenditures  and  reve- 
nue into  balance  except  under  certain 
conditions,  in  which  they  could  in  fact 
deficit-spend.  And  it  would  be  that 
kind  of  law  that  this  body  would  have 
to  abide  by  and  could  not  change. 

So  I  though  it  was  important  this 
evening  through  this  special  order  and 
being  Joined  with  my  colleagues  to 
point  out  the  importance  and  the  dif- 
ference, the  importance  of  the  ena- 
bling legislation  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack-Cheney  proposal  recog- 
nizes, a  process  and  procedure  by 
which  to  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  and  then  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  require  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  a  given  date. 

In  other  words,  to  assure  that  this 
process  or  procedure  that  we  call  the 
Gramm-Rudman  bill,  would  be  ad- 
hered to  and  that  Congress  would  not 
in  their  wisdom,  as  they  would  choose 
to  call  it.  and  as  the  American  people 
would  say  in  their  lack  of  wisdom,  at- 
tempt to  violate  over  the  course  of 
time   and   remain   in   their   spending 


mentality,  or  that  Institutionalized 
process  which  says  that  we  always 
spend  more  the  next  year  than  we  did 
the  year  prior,  and  that  we  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  either  borrow  more  or 
tax  more,  from  the  American  people 
to  satisfy  what  we  think  the  American 
people  want  in  the  form  of  Federal 
programs. 

Is  it  not  unique  that  while  we  are 
here  on  the  floor  and  in  our  commit- 
tee work  struggling  to  bring  about  cer- 
tain programs,  and  fund  them,  and  to 
deal  with  the  financing  of  our  Govern- 
ment, all  of  us  believe,  or  at  least  a 
good  many  believe,  that  a  lot  of  the 
programs  with  which  we  work  so  hard 
to  get.  are  what  our  people  want? 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  the  American 
public  is  saying  louder  and  more  clear- 
ly than  they  ever  have  before,  "Cut 
the  deficit.  Get  it  under  control.  Give 
us  a  balanced  budget.  " 

I  have  to  believe  that  the  American 
public  is  saying  by  that  expression. 
"Cut  your  spending.  Get  your  spend- 
ing under  control.  A  lot  of  the  pro- 
grams that  you  are  attempting  to  pro- 
vide to  us  for  our  good,  are  simply  pro- 
grams we  don't  need,  or  if  they  are,  we 
don't  need  that  much  of  a  program, 
that  lucrative  of  a  program,  a  program 
with  that  kind  of  benefit." 

That  is  the  fundamental  debate  that 
is  going  on  in  this  Congress  today.  It  is 
the  debate  that  is  underway  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  conrmiittee. 
It  is  very,  very  important  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  understand,  and 
the  American  people  understand  that 
here  lies  a  unique  opportunity,  to  put 
in  process  that  motion,  that  activity 
that  will  bring  us  to  a  balanced 
budget,  and  then  to  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  will  adhere  to  it.  by 
offering  forth  to  the  American  people 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  that  they  can  debate, 
in  their  own  State  legislatures  and 
decide  to  accept  or  deny,  and  it  would 
be  that  law  that  would  then  govern 
this  body. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
OWENS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  may  be  called  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  DANGER  OF  GRAMM- 
RUDMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  OWENS  Mr  Speaker,  my  con- 
cern is  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal 
or  the  Gramm-Rudman  process,  as 
some  speakers  have  labeled  it.  My  pri- 
mary   concern    is    the    fact    that    the 


Gramm-Rudman  process,  its  final 
Impact,  its  dangerous  impact,  will  fall 
mostly  on  the  poor  and  defenseless 
and  it  will  fall  particularly  on  the 
black  people  of  this  country,  because 
in  addition  to  them  being  poor,  a 
larger  percentage  of  black  people 
being  poor,  they  are  also  the  victims  of 
certain  other  policies  of  the  present 
Reagan  administration  with  respect  to 
affirmative  action,  the  attempt  to 
eliminate  affirmative  action,  the  roll- 
back of  certain  other  civil  rights  pro- 
grams, all  of  which  combined  result  in 
a  situation  which  you  might  call  the 
final  abandonment  of  black  people  in 
America. 

I  think  that  the  Gramm-Rudmsui 
proposal  is  a  cause  for  alarm  and  the 
alarm  should  be  sounded  loud  and 
clear.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
wrong  with  it.  begirming  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  process  going  forward  In 
secret. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  process  is 
being  discussed  in  a  conference  of  the 
House  and  Senate  by  what  you  might 
label  superlegislators  only.  All  of  us 
were  elected  to  represent  our  constitu- 
ents and  all  of  lis  should  be  participat- 
ing in  a  debate  of  this  magnitude.  A 
program  as  important  as  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  should  not  be  a  pro- 
gram which  is  debated  and  decided  in 
secret.  A  program  as  imponant  as 
Gramm-Rudman  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  processes  that  any  other 
bill  before  this  House  would  be  sub- 
jected to.  It  should  have  a  series  of 
public  hearings.  Since  it  is  a  major 
change  in  the  way  we  conduct  our 
Government,  since  it  Is  a  change  even 
in  the  basic  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  should  be  a  nationwide 
series  of  hearings. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  gone  throughout  the  countrj- 
making  speeches  and  discussing  his 
proposed  tax  reform  bill.  It  does  not 
appear  that  that  tax  reform  bill  is 
going  to  come  before  us  any  time  soon. 
But  I  think  Gramm-Rudman  has  even 
greater  implications  than  the  tax 
reform  bill.  And  cert  ami  y  if  we  are 
going  to  discuss  the  tax  reform  bill 
across  the  country,  and  have  leading 
political  figures  talk  to  large  audiences 
and  get  a  feedback  from  those  audi- 
ences, then  Gramm-Rudman  shoiHd 
be  subjected  to  the  same  process. 

Not  a  single  hearing  has  been  held 
on  Gramm-Rudman.  Not  a  single  op- 
portunity for  the  American  people  and 
their  various  representatives  of  vari- 
ous grroups.  who  participate  has  been 
provided  under  the  present  procedure. 
So  Gramm-Rudman  represents  a  very 
undemocratic  or  antidemocratic  proc- 
ess to  begin  with. 

We  should  not  allow  this  kind  of 
process  to  decide  such  major  legisla- 
tion. We  should  not  allow  the  preroga- 
tives of  elected  officials  from  the  435 
districts  in  this  cotmtry.  to  be  taken 
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away  and  the  process  be  put  behind 
closed  doors  and  brought  back  to  us 
later  In  a  package  where  we  have  to 
vote  it  up  or  down.  So  that  is  the  first 
problem  with  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  next  problem  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  it  is  a  discussion  of  how  to 
take  care  of  the  deficit  merely  by  cut- 
ting spending.  Gramm-Rudman  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  basic  fact  that, 
that  the  problem  is  not  the  deficit 
alone.  The  deficit  is  the  problem;  I 
agree  with  the  speakers  who  say  we 
must  get  the  deficit  down,  and  every- 
tK>dy  is  concerned  about  getting  the 
deficit  down.  It  is  Important  to  get  the 
deficit  down.  It  is  important  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit. 

But  let  us  talk  about  the  deficit  In 
context.  The  only  way  we  are  going  to 
have  a  solution  with  the  deficit  prob- 
lem is  to  deal  with  It  In  the  context  of 
a  mismajiaged  economy.  We  have  a 
mismanaged  economy,  an  administra- 
tion which  is  out  of  control.  The  defi- 
cit did  not  appear  as  a  crisis  overnight. 
The  deficit  was  created  by  this  admin- 
istration, the  super  deficits. 

When  the  Carter  administration  left 
office,  we  had  a  deficit  of  less  than  $75 
billion,  less  than  $75  billion.  Now  we 
have  a  deficit  of  more  than  $200  bil- 
lion. It  has  run  for  several  years  more 
than  $200  billion,  with  projections 
that  the  deficit  at  this  level  will  prob- 
ably continue  if  we  do  not  take  some 
extraordinary  measures. 

How  did  we  get  here?  How  did  we  get 
here?  It  was  not  by  magic.  It  was  not 
by  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Congress,  as  we  have  heard  before, 
spending. 

We  have  the  leadership  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, a  new  President  who  said 
that  you  could  at  the  same  time  you 
Increase  spending  in  megabucks,  large 
Increases  for  defense,  decrease  taxes. 
At  the  same  tlm3  a  family's  Income  is 
going  down,  a  family  can  run  out  and 
spend  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
on  some  chosen  priority. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  That  is  what 
the  leader  of  this  country  decided  to 
do.  and  that  is  why  we  went  from  a  na- 
tional debt  of  less  than  $1  trillion,  to  a 
national  debt  now  approaching  $2  tril- 
lion in  such  a  short  period  of  time,  less 
thsm  5  years.  It  was  not  by  magic.  It 
was  created  by  decisions  made  by  the 
present  administration. 

I  do  not  accept  the  charge  that  as  a 
Congressman  I  am  a  big  spender  or 
spender  at  all.  I  have  no  pork  barrel 
projects  in  my  district.  I  do  not  have 
any  factories  manufacturing  useless 
MX  missiles  In  my  district. 

We  are  put  in  a  position  of  having  to 
defend  ourselves  against  charges 
which  are  totally  erroneous.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  at 
present  has  never  submitted  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  other  hand  has 
submitted  budgets  which  did  have 
deficits  in  them.  At  the  same  time  you 


had  tremendous  deficits  in  those  budg- 
ets, this  President  has  also  made  it 
clear  that  he  wanted  to  cut  certain 
kinds  of  programs.  He  has  put  zero  in 
the  budget  for  certain  kinds  of  pro- 
grams and  still  not  achieved  a  deficit, 
but  he  has  put  zero  in  the  budget,  so 
we  now  what  kinds  of  programs  he 
wants  to  cut. 

Here  is  the  problem  with  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Gramm-Rudman  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  bottom  line,  is  It  hands 
the  President  the  power  to  make  the 
final  budget  cuts,  to  set  the  priorities 
for  this  Nation  without  the  Congress 
participating  in  that  final  decision- 
making about  what  should  be  cut.  The 
imperial  Presidency  Is  augmented 
greatly.  Many  of  the  Congressmen  or 
most  of  the  Congress  might  as  well  go 
home  because  a  nation  is  defined  by 
the  way  It  sets  Its  budget.  We  can  have 
all  kinds  of  Ideologies,  philosophies, 
differences,  et  cetera,  but  if  we  have 
no  control  over  the  budget,  we  are 
whistling  In  the  wind,  we  cannot  do 
very  much  about  the  problems,  we 
cannot  Implement  policies. 

So  If  we  hand  the  President  the 
power  to  make  the  final  decisions 
about  the  budget,  then  we  have  very 
little  left  to  do  here  In  the  Congress. 
We  are  violating  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  which  is  a  basic  flaw 
In  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill,  but  there 
are  other  people  who  can  argue  that 
matter  of  constitutionality  far  better 
than  I  can. 

Another  problem,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  by  people  who  are  economists 
and  who  can  maike  the  economic  argu- 
ment far  better  than  I  can  Is  that  it  is 
bad  economic  policy,  or  It  puts  us  In  a 
^traitjacket  where  we  cannot  deal  with 
problems  as  they  arrive,  that  If  you 
have  a  situation  In  the  next  5  years 
where  we  move  Into  a  recession, 
whether  a  deep  recession  or  a  light  re- 
cession, that  the  option  of  being  able 
to  correct  that  by  spending  in  certain 
areas  Is  taken  away.  Not  only  is  the 
option  to  spend  taken  away,  but  cer- 
tainly the  mandate  to  cut  is  there,  so 
you  must  keep  cutting  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  revenue  Is  being  generat- 
ed by  the  economy,  you  must  keep  cut- 
ting, so  we  will  sink  deeper  euid  deeper 
Into  a  depression  If  that  process  begins 
to  start  to  ttUce  place. 

That  Is  one  of  the  basic  things 
wrong  with  taking  the  prerogatives  of 
decisionmaking  away  from  the  Con- 
gress, and  mandating  that  they  must 
proceed  in  a  certain  way.  That  Is  a 
devastating  blow  to  the  prerogatives  of 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
So  It  is  bad  economics,  the  results  will 
probably  be  quite  bad  Indeed. 

The  other  thing,  Eind  I  am  moving 
toward  the  basic  point  that  I  want  to 
make.  Is  that  the  cuts  that  will  be 
made  by  the  President,  the  Imperial 
President,  with  these  powers,  the  same 
President  who  through  his  voodoo  eco- 
nomics, the  President's  approach  of 


cutting  taxes  at  the  same  time  you 
dramatically  Increase  expenditures, 
that  approach  was  labeled  "voodoo  ec- 
onomics" not  by  a  Democrat,  it  was  la- 
beled "voodoo  economics"  by  a  candi- 
date for  President  who  later  became 
the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Bush.  Voodoo 
economics  Is  what  we  are  the  victims 
of,  mismanagement  of  the  economy 
via  voodoo  economics. 

We  must  pay  the  price  of  voodoo  ec- 
onomics. Voodoo  economics  has  cre- 
ated a  $2-trlllion  national  debt. 
Voodoo  economics  has  created  a 
budget  crisis  in  terms  of  a  deficit 
which  everybody  has  to  be  concerned 
with.  Let  us  not  forget  where  it  came 
from. 

So  the  creator  of  the  problem  will 
now  have  handed  to  him  the  authority 
to  not  only,  not  atone  for  the  mistake 
that  he  has  made  in  the  past,  he  has 
not  handled  that  responsibility,  but  he 
is  handed  new  authority,  he  is  given 
new  authority  to  make  cuts  in  those 
areas  where  he  has  already  demon 
strated  great  hostility.  He  has  already 
demonstrated  great  hostility  toward 
social  programs,  certain  educational 
prograjns.  They  are  going  to  be  cut. 
Domestic  programs  will  be  cut  dra- 
matically by  a  President  who  says  that 
is  what  he  wants  to  cut.  The  gop.l  of 
some  of  these  policies  and  practices  of 
voodoo  economics  has  not  been  con- 
cealed. It  Is  not  a  secret.  We  have  been 
told  again  and  again  that  one  of  the 
major  goals  for  us  Is  to  shrink  the 
amount  of  money  available,  to  box  In 
the  Congress  and  the  whole  govern- 
mental establishment  In  a  situation 
where  the  scarcity  of  resources,  the 
scarcity  of  money  would  be  so  great 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  make  the 
cuts  in  social  programs  and  domestic 
programs.  They  would  be  forced  to  do 
it,  because  who  dares  to  look  at  de- 
fense with  an  objective,  analytical  ap- 
proach? 

They  did  not  expect  that  two  men  In 
the  Senate  who  are  responsible  for  the 
oversight  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment, the  defense  budget,  would  be 
willing  to  look  at  defense  clearly,  ob- 
jectively, and  say  where  the  emperor 
has  no  clothes  on  and  what  Is  wrong. 
That  has  happened.  That  was  not  ex- 
pected. 

It  Is  expected  that  only  In  the  area 
where  the  hostility  has  been  shown  by 
this  administration  will  the  cuts  take 
place  If  you  squeeze  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  expenditures. 

We  are  now  in  that  position. 
Gramm-Rudman  is  the  final  coup  de 
gras.  It  is  going  to  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation and  finish  off  the  work  that 
was  begun  with  voodoo  economics  in 
1981.  What  Gramm-Latta  started, 
Gramm-Rudman  will  finish. 

The  bulk  of  the  programs,  as  I  said 
before,  are  programs  which  are  most 
needed  by  people  in  this  country  who 


depend  on  our  Federal  Government  as 
the  advocate  of  last  resort. 

Why  must  the  Government  stay  in 
the  business  of  advocating  for  certain 
groups?  Why  must  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment remain  in  the  position  of  pro- 
viding aid  to  dependent  children?  Why 
must  the  Federal  Goverrunent  remain 
in  the  business  of  providing  food 
stamps  to  the  needy?  Why  must  the 
Federal  Government  remain  in  the 
business  of  being  the  major  financier 
of  health  care  for  the  needy?  Because 
if  the  Federal  Government  is  not  in 
the  business,  nobody  else  is  going  to 
do  it.  The  local  goverrunents.  the  State 
governments,  will  not  pick  up  what 
the  Federal  Government  lays  down. 

The  history  of  these  programs  is 
quite  clear.  We  never  had  the  kind  of 
concern  expressed  at  the  State  and 
the  local  level  until  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment got  Involved  In  the  problem. 
There  was  no  concern  about  health 
care  on  a  scale  that  there  should  have 
been.  There  was  no  concern  about  edu- 
cation of  the  kind  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  finances.  Those  concerns 
are  expressed  through  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  generosity  as  expressed  by  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  American 
people,  that  is  not  expressed  at  the 
local  level  and  many  local  govern- 
ments rush  to  abandon  programs  once 
they  have  no  Federal  participation, 
and  many  local  governments  and 
many  State  governments  would  not  be 
in  the  business  of  providing  certain 
kinds  of  programs  if  there  were  no 
Federal  participation.  So  the  Federal 
participation  is  crucial.  If  you  take 
that  away,  down  the  drain  these  pro- 
grams go  and  the  people  dependent  on 
them  will  go  also. 

Now,  who  cares  about  poor  people? 
We  are  in  a  situation  where  this  ad- 
ministration has  Indicated  that  It  op- 
erates on  the  principle  of  triage,  that 
we  are  unconsciously  or  consciously,  it 
does  not  matter,  if  you  get  killed  by  a 
bullet  accidentally,  you  are  dead  as 
you  would  be  if  the  bullet  is  aimed  at 
you.  Whether  it  is  consciously  done  or 
unconsciously  done,  the  practice  of 
triage  is  under  way,  and  this  adminis- 
tration has  been  very  consistent  with 
it.  This  administration  has  decreed  si- 
lently behind  the  scenes  that  we  shall 
throw  overboard  a  certain  segment  of 
the  population.  We  will  not  be  con- 
cerned about  unemployment  as  long  as 
unemployment  only  affects  about  a 
tenth  of  the  population. 

The  President  made  the  statement 
once  that  if  9  people  out  of  10  are 
working,  then  why  are  you  worried 
about  the  problem  of  unemployment? 

I  am  sure  the  same  thing  is  true  if 
nine  people  have  their  stomachs  full, 
why  worry  about  the  one  person  who 
is  hungry,  and  on  and  on  it  goes.  If 
nine  are  healthy,  why  worry  about 
providing  health  care  for  the  one  that 
is  sick. 


That  kind  of  reasoning  is  the  driving 
force  behind  this  administration.  We 
are  just  going  to  throw  overboard  a 
certain  segment  of  the  population.  We 
do  not  care. 

It  is  very  important  I  think  for  us  to 
stop  and  thirik  for  a  moment  about 
the  future  of  this  Nation,  the  security 
of  this  Nation,  the  kind  of  ongoing 
long-term  struggle  that  this  Nation  is 
engaged  in.  We  are  engaged  in  a  long- 
term  struggle  which  I  think  could  be 
compared  sometimes  with  the  struggle 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  ancient 
Ather^  and  ancient  Sparta.  We,  of 
course,  are  Athens  because  we  have  a 
democratic  system.  We  believe  in  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  We  extol  the 
worth  of  the  Individual.  We  are  philo- 
sophically, theoretically,  committed  to 
providing  an  opportunity  for  individ- 
uals. We  are  philosophically  and  theo- 
retically committed  to  providing  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  democratic  participation 
of  individuals. 

We  have  a  great  system,  a  great 
form  of  government,  a  great  economic 
system,  but  if  we  do  not  hew  to  the 
theoretical  and  philosophical  princi- 
ples that  we  extol,  if  we  do  not  see 
every  individual  as  being  of  great 
value.  If  we  do  not  see  our  citizenry, 
our  own  people,  as  being  our  primary 
resource,  our  people  are  a  primary  re- 
source in  this  long-term  struggle,  then 
we  are  surely  going  to  fall,  just  as  an- 
cient Athens  did.  They  failed  because 
they  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  live  up 
to  their  own  principles.  They  failed  be- 
cause they  did  not  really  believe 
enough  in  democracy.  They  failed  be- 
cause they  really  did  not  believe 
enough  in  individuals. 

We  are  going  to  fail  if  we  are  going 
to  make  the  assumption  that  we  can 
throw  overboard  a  large  segment  of 
our  population.  We  are  going  to  fail  if 
we  assume  that  we  do  not  need  to  edu- 
cate everybody  in  this  country,  that  it 
is  big  enough,  great  enough  that  we 
can  have  all  we  need.  We  can  have  the 
scientists,  the  superscientists  that  are 
responsible  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  We  can  have  the  techni- 
cians. We  can  have  people  at  every 
level  that  we  need  without  educating 
everybody.  We  can  have  an  elitist  edu- 
cation. We  can  just  educate  a  few  and 
do  not  bother  to  deal  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  that  are  needed  and  the  re- 
authorization say  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Let  us  cut  back,  begin  to  cut  back  on 
our  commitment  to  higher  education. 
We  have  already  cut  back  drastically 
on  our  commitment  to  elementary  and 
secondary,  and  vocational  education. 
Let  us  continue  to  cut  back. 

Let  us  set  aside  certain  classes  of 
people  and  give  them  tax  breaks,  make 
certain  that  their  parents  are  able  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  forget  about 
the  fact  that  we  need  in  a  society  as 
complex  as  ours,  everybody  to  be  edu- 
cated in  order  for  him  to  do  what  he 


has  to  do  a  little  better.  We  need  in  a 
society  as  complex  as  ours  everybody 
to  have  knowledge  and  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  very  complex  world  that  is 
chtinging  rapidly. 

It  is  important  that  we  put  more 
funds  into  the  education  of  airline 
pilots.  We  are  spending  the  maximum 
on  the  training  and  education  of  air- 
line pilots,  of  plane  pilots. 

I  am  worried  about  the  education  of 
the  person  who  lubricates,  who  pro- 
vides the  lubrication  for  the  plane  or 
who  puts  the  gas  in  the  plane,  the  nec- 
essary increase  in  education  that  is 
due  at  that  level,  just  as  it  is  In  any 
undertaking  of  our  society. 

You  need  people  at  every  level  to 
have  more  education.  You  do  not  get 
that  more  education  if  you  do  not 
have  a  commitment  to  spend  more 
money  on  education.  Money  will  not 
necessarily  solve  the  problem,  but  you 
certainly  will  not  get  the  problem 
solved  If  you  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sary money  or  necessary  funds  out 
there. 

We  seldom  compare  ourselves  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  commitment 
to  education.  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  what  they  do  in  the 
number  of  scientists  that  they  produce 
each  year,  the  number  of  technicians 
that  they  produce  at  every  level.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  long-term  struggle 
and  our  principal  foe.  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  us  study  more  carefully  the 
resources  that  are  committed  to  educa- 
tion. They  are  committing  large 
amounts  of  resources  to  defense,  to 
weapons  systems  also,  but  they  are 
committing  large  amounts  of  resources 
to  the  development  of  people  in  their 
country. 

Development  of  people  means  more 
than  education,  of  course.  They  have 
to  be  healthy  in  order  for  them  to  get 
an  education.  They  have  to  be  getting 
enough  to  eat  in  order  for  them  to 
concentrate  in  school. 

Understanding  that  every  tndi\-ldual 
is  a  valuable  resource  is  the  beginning 
of  a  process  that  is  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  long- 
term  struggle  either  with  the  Sonet 
Union  as  an  ideological  and  philosoph- 
ical foe  or  with  our  allies  in  the  free 
world  who  are  our  commercial  compe- 
tition. We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
compete  commercially  with  Japan, 
with  Germany,  and  with  a  number  of 
other  nations,  unless  we  continue  not 
only  to  theoretically  and  philosophi- 
cally value  the  individual,  but  also  in 
the  implementation  of  our  policy. 

What  does  Gramm-Rudman  do? 
Gramm-Rudman  will  cut  very  deeply 
into  the  commitment  that  we  have 
made  to  education.  The  dollars  for 
education  will  be  cut  drastically  be- 
cause they  are  out  there.  They  do  not 
have  any  contracts.  If  they  have  con- 
tracts, it  is  minuscule,  the  number  of 
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contracts  that  are  out  there  for  educa- 
tion. 

Gramm-Rudman  says  that  the  por- 
tion of  any  program  that  is  contracted 
out  will  be  protected.  The  President 
will  not  be  able  to  cut  In  situations 
where  there  are  contracts. 

Well,  in  the  domestic  area  when  you 
are  talking  about  education,  health,  or 
food  stamps,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, there  are  no  large  numbers  of 
contracts  out  there.  They  will  not  ben- 
efit from  that  particular  provision  of 
Granun-Rudman.  The  great  benefici- 
aries of  that  particular  part  of 
Gramm-Rudman  would  be  the  De- 
fense Department,  because  already 
their  major  commitments,  a  large  part 
of  the  budget,  at  least  half  the  budget 
is  committed  In  a  way  where  contracts 
are  Involved.  Weapons  systems  Involve 
contracts.  The  building  of  new  Instal- 
lations, new  defense  installations  in- 
volves contracts. 

I  assure  you  that  as  we  move 
through  this  process  and  Gramm- 
Rudman  appears  more  and  more  to 
t)ecome  a  reality,  that  numerous  con- 
tracts that  are  not  made  already  in 
the  Defense  Department  will  be  made 
and  they  will  be  in  place  by  the  time 
Gramm-Rudman  is  supposed  to  go 
into  effect. 

D  1745 

So  I  doubt  If  we  are  going  to  impact 
on  any  part  of  that  budget  except  the 
parts  where  we  probably  should  have 
the  least  impact,  the  salaries  of  the 
servicemen,  the  military  pensions, 
whatever  fringe  benefits  there  are. 
services  provided  to  the  Individuals. 
Again,  the  educational  programs  prob- 
ably for  servicemen.  A  number  of 
things  that  should  not  be  cut  are 
going  to  be  cut.  even  In  the  military. 

That  is  what  Gramm-Rudman  will 
result  In.  Where  we  caiuiot  make  con- 
tracts, that  is  where  the  cut  will  fall, 
and  because  the  cut  has  to  meet  a  cer- 
tain goal.  $36  billion  is  it  per  year,  be- 
cause the  goal  must  be  reached,  the 
cut  will  be  heavier  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  take  cuts  out  of 
Social  Security,  caruiot  take  cuts  out 
of  the  Interest  on  the  debt,  cannot 
take  cuts  In  the  area  of  defense  where 
we  have  made  contracts.  So  the  cuts, 
where  do  they  fall?  They  have  to  fall 
In  the  areas  where  there  are  not  con- 
tracts, and  those  will  be  the  areas  like 
food  stamps,  the  Pell  grants,  aid  to 
higher  education  institutions,  chapter 
I  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, vocational  education,  auid  on 
and  on  it  goes. 

One  of  my  colleagues  recently 
brought  a  list  of  letters  from  various 
organizations  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped, dealing  with  certain  kinds  of 
disabling  diseases,  a  number  of  groups 
that  expressed  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  Gramm-Rudman.  and  they  are 
on  target.  They  should  be  concerned, 
because  their  portion  of  the  budget. 


the  little  amount  that  they  have  in 
the  Federal  budget  will  not  be  shield- 
ed or  concealed  in  any  way  from  these 
tremendous  cuts. 

Again,  those  groups  that  have  been 
spoken  of  as  special  interest  groups 
have  only  a  tiny  amount  of  the  total 
Federal  budget.  It  Is  almost  immeasur- 
able In  many  cases,  the  portion  of  the 
Federal  budget  that  people  who  are  In 
certain  categories,  disabling  diseases, 
the  handicapped,  et  cetera,  have. 
What  they  are  concerned  about  is  the 
fact  that  if  that  tiny  portion  of  the 
Federal  budget,  that  edmost  immeasur- 
able amount,  is  taken  away  they  will 
have  no  recourse  because  foundations 
often  base  their  funding  on  the  fact 
that  an  agency  or  a  program  receives 
Federal  funding,  the  Judgments  that 
they  make  about  where  they  put  their 
resources  In  many  cases  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  what  agencies  are  getting 
Federal  funding. 

I  have  already  spoken  about  the  fact 
that  the  State  governments  and  the 
local  governments  often  make  their 
decisions,  or  they  will  not  give  any 
funds,  unless  they  are  giving  funds  as 
part  of  a  matching  grant  program.  So 
the  stimulant,  the  dollars  that  are  nec- 
essary to  prime  the  pump,  come  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

True,  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
the  basic  source  of  funds  for  educa- 
tion, not  by  a  long  shot.  We  probably 
do  not  spend  any  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  that  are  spent  In  this 
country  for  education,  but  the  priming 
of  the  pump  Is  very  important  in  mat- 
ters related  to  education,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  that  caruiot  provide  it 
in  any  other  way  for  themselves. 

Remedial  education  under  chapter  I. 
it  was  for  a  long  time  understood  that 
it  was  needed  and  the  kinds  of  success- 
es that  chapter  I  has  realized  In  this 
country  have  been  documented  by  nu- 
merous studies.  The  successes  of  Head 
Start  have  been  documented  by  nu- 
merous studies.  It  was  realized  long 
before  the  Federal  Government  began 
to  fund  Head  Start  that  the  earlier 
you  get  to  a  child  to  provide  educa- 
tion, the  more  likely  you  are  to  have 
an  Impact  on  the  total  life  of  that 
child.  That  was  realized  long  before  we 
had  Head  Start.  Until  we  had  Head 
Start,  with  funding  flowing  from  the 
Federal  Government,  there  were  no 
dollars  out  there  to  do  large-scale  ex- 
perimentation. Certainly  there  were 
no  dollars  available  In  the  poor  com- 
munities to  test  out  the  theory  of 
early  childhood  education  and  the 
benefits  of  early  childhood  education. 
The  poor,  the  people  who  needed  It 
most,  did  not  get  It  until  the  Federal 
Government  became  Involved. 

In  black  communities,  those  commu- 
nities that  are  predominantly  poor 
and  also  the  victims  of  racial  segrega- 
tion and  racial  oppression,  there  were 
no  funds  available  to  do  the  kinds  of 
experimentation  that  Head  Start  has 


brought  forward  until  we  had  the  Fed- 
eral funding. 

So  Gramm-Rudman  will  cut  Head 
Start.  Gramm-Rudman  will  cut  Head 
Start  dramatically.  Gramm-Rudman 
will  cut  funds  that  are  provided  for 
college  students  who  would  never  be 
able  to  go  to  college,  unless  they  had 
the  Federal  assistance.  That  will  be 
cut  dramatically.  And  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  goals  must  be  met.  the 
$36  billion  or  whatever  additional 
goals  are  set.  they  must  be  met.  and  it 
means  that  people  who  are  entitled, 
people  who  qualify,  will  also  be  cut.  It 
does  not  matter  that  you  need  it. 

Means-tested  programs  are  included. 
One  of  the  major  amendments  offered 
in  the  other  body  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  bill,  was  an  amendment  to 
exempt  means-tested  programs,  or 
programs  where  people  have  to  prove 
that  they  are  in  need  before  they  can 
get  the  service.  I  think  it  was  a  very  in- 
telligent amendment.  Gramm-Rudman 
In  general  I  think  Is  a  disaster,  but  if 
you  have  to  have  Gramm-Rudman.  it 
certainly  could  be  made  more  humane 
if  we  had  an  amendment  which  ex- 
empted the  means-tested  programs. 

That  was  voted  down.  It  was  voted 
down  and  had  to  be  voted  down,  be- 
cause the  philosophy,  the  ideology  of 
this  administration,  is  to  eliminate 
these  programs.  That  is  the  target. 
The  last  thing  they  want  to  do  Is 
exempt  those  programs  which  are  ulti- 
mately the  target  of  this  effort. 

More  important  than  balancing  the 
budget  is  the  elimination  of  certain 
social  and  educational  programs  that 
are  disliked  for  ideological  reasons,  not 
because  they  have  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  the  Federal  budget. 
When  ycu  look  at  the  budget  and  you 
count  up  the  domestic  programs  that 
we  are  talking  about  eliminating, 
those  are  not  the  ones  that  have  the 
overwhelming  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  But  because  they  are  ideo- 
logically and  philosophically  unaccept- 
able, because  they  are  the  reason  we 
have  Gramm-Rudman  in  the  first 
place,  the  last  thing  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted is  an  exemption  of  these  par- 
ticular programs. 

So  Gramm-Rudman  is  bad  for  all  of 
these  reasons.  It  is  bad  for  the  coun- 
try. It  is  constitutionally  questionable 
and  for  a  number  of  reasons  it  is  a  dis- 
aster, but  my  primary  concern  is  that 
it  is  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
black  people  of  this  country.  The 
black  people  of  this  country  have  been 
under  attack  since  this  administration 
ctune  into  power.  The  black  people  of 
this  country  have  to  endure  an  at- 
tempt to  roll  back  the  clock  In  areas 
not  related  to  fiscal  or  budgetary  mat- 
ters. In  areas  related  to  civil  rights,  we 
have  a  situation  now  where  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  Is 
proposing  to  eliminate  an  affirmative- 
action  order  that  we  have  lived  with 
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for  a  number  of  years  that  has 
achieved  a  number  of  dramatic  suc- 
cesses that  I  think  most  American 
people  are  ready  to  accept.  But  for  ide- 
ological and  philosophical  reasons,  an 
assault  will  now  be  attempted  to  roll 
back  the  affirmative  action  Executive 
order.  That  does  not  relate  directly  to 
budget  and  fiscal  matters,  but  it  does 
relate  to  the  assault  on  the  black  com- 
munity. It  relates  to  the  fact  that 
those  same  people  who  have  no  jobs 
being  provided  by  Federal  employ- 
ment programs,  who  have  no  jobs 
being  provided  by  training  programs, 
who  are  struggling  and  now  have  to 
struggle  even  more  to  get  an  education 
than  they  did  before,  those  same 
people  who  are  up  against  discrimina- 
tion and  always  have  been  up  against 
discrimination  as  a  major  factor,  they 
will  now  have  no  protection  in  terms 
of  law  with  respect  to  affirmative 
action. 

A  recent  study  done  by  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Society  of  New  York  City 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  jobs  were  created  in  New  York 
City  over  a  5-year  period,  and  those 
jobs  were  not  necessarily  high  technol- 
ogy jobs.  Many  of  the  jobs  were  entry 
level  jobs,  clerical  jobs,  secretarial 
jobs,  jobs  which  the  young  black 
people  of  New  York  City  could  qualify 
for.  But  they  found  a  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination which  froze  those  people 
out.  and  most  of  the  jobs  that  hap- 
pened to  be  located  in  New  York  City 
went  to  people  who  came  in  from  the 
suburbs,  who  happened  to  be  white. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  this. 
One  of  them  Is  the  old  pattern  that  all 
of  us  know  so  well,  the  old-boy.  old-girl 
network,  and  now  we  have  the  young- 
boy,  young-girl  network.  But  anyway, 
if  you  know  somebody  who  works 
somewhere,  they  have  connections 
with  the  boss,  if  they  are  already  in. 
then  they  reach  out  and  they  get 
other  people  that  they  know.  So  it  is  a 
social  pattern.  If  there  are  no  obliga- 
tions to  interview  people  and  allow 
them  to  have  an  opportunity  to  objec- 
tively qualify  for  the  jobs,  then  you 
have  a  problem. 

So  we  have  jobs  being  created.  We 
have  large  numbers  of  people  unem- 
ployed, and  yet  the  jobs  are  going  to 
people  who  live  in  the  suburbs,  while 
people  who  live  close  to  those  jobs  are 
not  able  to  get  them,  mostly  for  rea- 
sons related  to  discrimination. 

The  assault  of  Mr.  Meese,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  is  therefore,  a  very 
deadly  one  in  the  black  community. 
When  you  add  to  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  in  various  ways  at- 
tempted to  turn  back  the  clock,  with 
respect  to  the  black  community  in 
matters  of  civil  rights,  in  matters  of 
employment  and  affirmative  action, 
when  you  add  to  that  Granun- 
Rudman.  which  finishes  them  off  in 
terms  of  budget  and  fiscal  policy,  then 
you    have    a    concentration    of    this 


poison.  This  evil  that  Gramm-Rudman 
represents  is  concentrated  and  focused 
on  the  black  community  as  nowhere 
else,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  here. 
We  must  sound  the  alarm  and  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing  to  the  popu- 
lation in  the  black  community. 
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First  of  all,  we  must  understand 
what  we  are  doing  to  all  of  the  poor 
people,  and  second  and  finally,  we 
must  understand  that  particularly  the 
concentration  of  the  impact  of 
Gramm-Rudman  will  be  in  minority 
communities,  black.  Hispanics  are  just 
as  bad  off.  but  I  am  focusing  on  black 
communities  because  my  district  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  them.  I  am  speaking 
primarily  from  that  which  I  know  best 
in  my  owti  constituency. 

I  think  that  Gramm-Rudman  again, 
to  return  to  my  earlier  statement,  I 
think  that  Gramm-Rudman  ought  to 
be  a  discussion  which  has  a  much 
larger  scope  than  the  present  narrow 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  with 
gimmicks.  I  think  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  should  be  a  discussion  of  the 
mismanaged  economy  and  how  we  got 
where  we  are,  and  beyond  that, 
Gramm-Rudman  should  be  a  discus- 
sion of  priorities. 

What  is  this  Nation  all  aoout?  What 
are  our  priorities?  How  do  we  deal 
with  the  long-term  struggle  that  we 
are  Involved  in?  How  do  we  first  of  all 
stay  true  to  our  own  values  In  the 
budget  decisions  that  we  make? 

For  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  turn 
for  a  moment  to  a  document  which 
has  been  ignored,  certainly  in  this 
House,  certainly  by  the  media,  just  for 
a  few  background  statements.  I  would 
like  to  talk  for  a  minute  about  the 
Catholic  Bishops  Pastoral  Letter  enti- 
tled "Catholic  Social  Teaching  on  the 
U.S.  Economy."  I  am  going  to  read 
just  a  few  portions  from  that,  because 
I  think  it  underglrds  what  I  am  about 
to  say. 

We  have  a  responsibility  that  is 
moral,  idealogical.  philosophic,  and 
beyond  that.  I  think  we  also  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  what  we  are  doing 
to  our  own  national  security,  to  our 
own  population,  and  what  the  impact 
of  that  Is  going  to  be  in  the  long  nin. 
Certainly  the  Catholic  bishops  are  on 
target  when  they  state  that  employ- 
ment, above  all  employment  is  a  moral 
concern,  and  ought  to  be  an  urgent 
concern  in  U.S.  policy. 

Let  me  just  read  a  portion  of  that 
section  on  employment.  I  quote  from 
the  document: 

The  most  urgent  priority  for  U.S.  domes- 
tic economic  policy  is  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  with  adequate  pay  and  decent  working 
conditions.  The  prime  goal  must  be  to  make 
it  possible  for  everyone  who  Is  seeking  a  job 
to  find  employment  which  befiU  human 
dignity.  By  almost  any  measure  for  Individ- 
uals, sociaj,  economic  or  political,  the  costs 
of  unemployment  are  enormous.  Current 
levels  of  unemployment  are  morally  unjusti- 


fied. Several  criteria  presented  which  can 
help  shape  an  effective  response  to  unem- 
ployment, efforts  to  generate  employment 
should  be  aimed  specifically  at  bringing 
marginalized  persons  into  the  labor  force. 

Marginalized  persons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  a  large  percentage  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  my  district  They  can  he  cat- 
egorized as  marginalized  persons. 

It  should  give  priority  to  long-term  jobs.  It 
should  produce  Jobs  and  services  needed  by 
society.  It  should  be  as  economically  effi- 
cient as  possible,  and  it  should  include  both 
the  private  and  the  public  sectors. 

Then  they  have  under  a  section 
called  policy  objectives: 

The  Nation  should  make  a  major  new 
policy  commitment  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment, to  reduce  unemployment  to  the  range 
of  3  percent  or  4  percent. 

And  in  this  policy  objective  that  the 
Catholic  bishops  are  stating,  they 
follow  closely  the  existing  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  fuU  employment  bill  which 
calls  for  our  Government,  our  Presi- 
dent to  take  certain  actions  when  un- 
employment reaches  4  percent.  Of 
course,  unemployment  is  far  above  4 
percent.  And  most  Important  of  all,  in 
certain  areas  which  are  impacted 
heavily  by  unemployment,  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  12th  Congressional  District 
in  Brooklyn,  unemployment  for  adults 
is  close  to  20  percent,  and  unemploy- 
ment for  teenagers  is  close  to  50  per- 
cent. 

The  policy  objectives  statement  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  continues: 

The  Government  should  Increase  support 
for  direct  job  creation  programs  targeted  on 
the  structurally  unemployed. 

Three,  Job  training  and  apprenticeship 
programs  in  the  private  sector  supported 
jointly  by  business,  labor  and  Government 
should  be  expanded. 

Pour,  local.  State  and  national  coalitions 
to  press  for  job  creation  should  be  formed. 

Five.  Job  placement  services  should  be  Im- 
proved and  expanded. 

It  goes  on  to  discuss  unemployment 
and  poverty. 

In  other  words,  nothing  is  more  cen- 
tral to  both  the  improvement  of  our 
economy  suid  also  the  improvement  of 
the  lives  of  Individuals,  the  saving  of 
the  lives  of  Individuals  and  family 
than  employment,  job  creation 

In  the  most  practical  and  specific 
terms,  every  economist  argues  that 
every  increase  In  the  number  of  em- 
ployed people  produces  revenue  which 
decreases  or  has  the  potential  of  de- 
creasing the  deficit. 

Why  do  we  not  discuss  imemploy- 
ment,  why  do  we  not  discuss  a  fuU-em- 
ployment  policy,  or  a  policy  that  gets 
us  as  close  to  full  emploTnent  as  pos- 
sible? Why  do  we  not  discuss  that  at 
the  same  time  we  are  discussing  ways 
to  get  ourselves  out  of  the  current 
mess  that  we  are  in  with  our  misman- 
aged economy. 

Gramm-Rudman  is  too  narrow  In 
scope.  Gramm-Rudman  might  be 
helped  a  great  deal,  or  the  goals  of 
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Gramm-Rudman  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  to  help  balance  the  budget  might 
be  helped  a  great  deal  if  employment 
is  increased,  if  Job  creation  programs 
are  increased.  But  this  administration, 
for  ideological  and  philosophical  rea- 
sons refuses  to  expand  programs  for 
employment  and  programs  for  Job 
training. 

In  another  section  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  letter,  they  talk  about  employ- 
ment further. 

The  most  urgent  priority  of  U.S.  domestic 
economic  policy  Is  the  creation  of  new  Jobs 
with  adequate  pay  and  decent  working  con- 
ditions. The  prime  goal  must  be  to  make  it 
possible  for  everyone  who  Is  seeking  a  Job  to 
find  employment  which  benefits  human  dig- 
nity. 

As  noted  above.  Pope  John  Paul  II  hks 
written  that  human  work  Is  a  key  to  the 
whole  social  question.  There  are  many 
forms  of  work  which  express  human  dignity 
and  contribute  to  society,  not  all  of  them  in 
the  formal  Job  market.  Homemakers,  stu- 
dents, artists,  and  those  whose  lives  are  de- 
voted to  enhancing  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
community  deserve  respect  and  support. 
Nevertheless,  a  Job  with  adequate  pay 
should  be  available  to  all  who  seek  one,  and 
a  Job  with  adequate  pay  produces  taxes.  It 
produces  revenue  for  the  Government.  It 
eliminates  and  lessens  the  number  of  jjeople 
who  are  In  need  of  special  help,  the  number 
of  families  that  are  In  need  of  special  help. 
It  keep  families  together. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  nu- 
merous policies  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  same  time  we  are  consid- 
ering Gramm-Rudman. 

I  mention  Jobs  because  they  are  the 
cornerstone  of  any  economic  policy. 
We  have  sat  by  in  this  administration 
and  watched  Jobs  flow  out  of  the  coun- 
try at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  We  have 
seen  plants  closing  down,  manufactur- 
ing plants  closing  down  at  an  ever-in- 
creasing rate.  We  have  allowed  our 
competitors  to  swindle  us  at  the  same 
time  that  they  put  enormous  barriers 
up  before  American  products  and  do 
not  allow  American  products  to  be  re- 
ceived as  imports  and  sold  widely  in 
their  own  markets. 

We  allow  them  to  swindle  us  and  we 
keep  the  barriers  down  here  in  the 
name  of  free  trade.  Free  trade  should 
not  be  a  swindle,  smd  for  its  own  rea- 
sons, and  those  reasons  might  relate  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  people 
that  have  left  the  Government  and 
are  on  the  payroll  of  some  of  these 
foreign  exporters,  the  people  who  are 
sending  products  here  and  who  know 
very  well  how  to  deal  with  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  have  a  large 
number  of  lobbyists,  and  large  num- 
bers of  advisers  who  are  on  their  pay- 
roll, some  of  them  who  recently  came 
out  of  the  present  White  House.  So 
the  mystery  that  exists  around  why 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  swindled  by 
other  governments  and  other  econo- 
mies that  refuse  to  accept  our  prod- 
ucts while  they  flood  our  markets, 
some  of  that  mystery  can  be  solved  by 
taking  a  close  look  at  the  employment 


policies  as  relates  to  some  former 
high-level  officials  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment. They  influence  our  policies  and 
they  keep  us  parroting  a  line  which 
says  that  it  is  bad  for  our  economy  to 
have  any  policies  which  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  American  workers.  It  is  bad,  it 
is  unholy  in  the  litany  of  free  trade 
and  the  free  economy,  it  is  unholy, 
and  for  their  own  various  reasons, 
they  have  sold  us  this  bill  of  goods, 
and  we  are  the  victims  of  an  ongoing 
swindle. 

If  we  had  a  policy,  if  we  were  more 
concerned  about  employment,  if  we 
had  a  policy  of  full  employment,  some 
of  this  camouflage,  some  of  this 
smokescreen  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  accept  with  respect  to  our  own 
export  and  Import  policies,  the  fact 
that  our  balance  of  trade,  you  know, 
the  money,  we  are  hemorrhaging  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
flowing  out  of  the  country  because  we 
have  a  lopsided  balance  of  trade.  With 
Japan  alone,  I  think  the  surplus  on 
their  side  is  $80  billion.  That  is,  we  are 
buying  $80  billion  more  from  the  Japa- 
nese than  we  are  selling  to  them  be- 
cause they  are  smart  enough  to  put  up 
barriers  and  keep  our  products  out, 
while  we  let  their  lobbyists,  the  people 
that  they  pay  to  lobby  for  them  tell  us 
that  we  cannot  put  up  any  barriers 
here. 

So  numerous  issues  fold  Into  this 
bigger  issue  of  employment,  and  the 
Inability  or  the  refusal  of  our  own 
Government  to  have  an  employment 
policy  which  addresses  the  basic  prob- 
lems in  this  economy.  It  you  give 
people  Jobs,  you  eliminate  a  large  part 
of  the  necessity  of  Government  par- 
ticipation. If  you  give  people  a  Job,  you 
eliminate  a  large  number  of  problems. 
And  if  you  give  people  Jobs,  you  also 
increase  revenue,  smd  you  will  go  on  to 
eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  deficit. 

The  black  community,  the  black 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica who  are  the  primary  victims  of  the 
policies  of  this  administration  so  far, 
and  who  will  be  the  victims  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  Gramm-Rudman  will  finish 
off  that  population  that  is  already  suf- 
fering so  greatly,  they  would  greatly 
benefit  from  a  discussion  and  an  im- 
plementation, development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  full-employment 
policy. 

If  we  were  to  create  Jobs  at  the  same 
time  we  are  talking  about  Oriunm- 
Rudman  and  talk  about  the  improve- 
ment of  our  economy  and  the  better 
management  of  our  economy,  we 
would  Instead  of  victimizing  the  black 
population  of  America,  we  would  re- 
store the  kind  of  help  that  Govern- 
ment should  give  and  is  best  able  to 
give,  and  that  is  the  help  of  having  in- 
dividuals develop  a  meaningful  life  be- 
cause they  are  employed,  they  are  able 
to  make  a  contribution,  and  they  ese 
also  able  to  take  their  fair  share  of 
providing  revenue  for  this  economy. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  some  questions  on 
the  facts  that  he  has  stated  during  his 
speech? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  will  yield  in  Just  a 
moment.  I  Just  want  to  conclude,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  questions. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  fact 
that  Gramm-Rudman  is  a  dangerous 
adventure.  Granun-Rudman  is  tin  at- 
tempt to  stampede  legislators  who 
ought  to  know  better.  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  being  developed  in  secrecy. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  process  that  is 
anti-Democratic,  that  is  non-Demo- 
cratic. The  American  people  have  no 
opportunity  to  participate  in  that,  and 
because  of  that.  Instead  of  discussing 
what  should  be  discussed,  and  that  is 
the  mismanagement  of  the  American 
economy  by  this  administration,  and 
what  steps  we  could  take  to  correct 
the  mismanagement  of  the  economy, 
we  are  discussing  merely  how  to  make 
cuts.  The  only  solution  to  the  deficit 
problem  we  see  is  how  to  make  cuts, 
and  those  cuts,  in  the  final  analysis, 
we  are  going  to  wire  the  situation,  we 
are  going  to  rig  the  game  In  a  way 
which  guarantees  that  most  of  those 
cuts  are  going  to  be  made  in  ways 
which  hurt  the  poor  people  of  this 
Nation  the  most,  which  hurt  the  black 
communities,  the  black  populace  of 
this  Nation  the  most. 

For  that  reason,  Gramm-Rudman 
should  be  opposed.  Gramm-Rudman 
should  not  be  passed.  Gramm-Rudman 
should  be  seen  for  what  it  is:  An  at- 
tempt to  stampede  people  who  should 
know  better,  and  we  should  withdraw 
it  and  develop  an  alternative  plan 
within  a  timetable. 

Why  are  we  in  such  a  hurry?  Let  us 
have  a  timetable  that  allows  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  American  people. 

I  will  support  a  balanced  budget,  a 
policy  which  calls  for  a  balanced 
budget.  I  would  be  happy  to  support 
it.  A  lot  of  Democrats  would  support  a 
bfilanced  budget.  A  lot  of  Democrats 
from  commimitles  and  districts  like 
mine  would  support  a  policy  which 
called  for  a  balanced  budget,  because 
the  abuses  of  the  budget  in  the  past 
certainly  have  not  been  in  the  area  of 
social  programs. 

If  a  dime  Is  appropriated  for  any 
social  program,  or  any  educational 
program  on  this  floor,  that  appropria- 
tion of  that  dime  will  have  the  maxi- 
mum discussion.  We  will  come  in  with 
a  rule  which  is  an  open  rule  allowing 
endless  amendments  whenever  social 
programs  are  discussed  on  this  floor, 
whenever  they  are  discussed,  either  in 
terms  of  authorizing  or  In  terms  of  ap- 
propriating, and  they  always  have 
maximum  discussion.  Never  is  any- 
thing done  in  secret,  and  for  that 
reason,  there  are  very  few  abuses  that 
have  taken  pi3u;e  with  respect  to  social 
programs. 


I  know  the  myth  the  social  programs 
had  dollars  thrown  at  them,  and  they 
took  a  great  part  of  it.  they  sucked 
money  out  of  the  economy,  et  cetera. 
It  is  a  myth.  When  you  look  at  the 
facts,  when  you  look  at  the  propor- 
tions, the  dollars  that  were  appropri- 
ated, the  small  proportion  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  that  was  taken  by 
these  programs,  yoj  see  that  that  is 
all  it  is,  is  a  myth,  and  social  programs 
have  not  hurt  the  economy  that  much, 
social  programs  are  not  the  cause  of 
the  deficit. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  certain 
other  kinds  of  programs  are  discussed, 
we  come  with  closed  rules.  With  the 
prerogatives  of  certain  committees, 
you  find  items  added  so  that  you  have 
pork  barrel  projects  appearing  in  the 
districts  of  the  most  powerful  commit- 
tee chairpersons,  and  the  ranking 
members  in  their  districts. 

So  the  kinds  of  things  that  have 
gone  on  which  have  abused  the 
budget,  have  not  helped  at  all  In  my 
community.  In  my  constituency;  so  I 
have  no  problem  with  a  balanced 
budget  policy,  a  process  which  would 
achieve  a  balanced  budget;  an  open 
process  where  the  American  people 
can  see  what  the  priorities  are,  an 
open  process  where  we  move  to  correct 
the  mismanagement  of  the  economy.  I 
welcome  that.  That  would  be  a  great 
alternative,  a  worthy  alternative  to 
the  Gramm-Rudman  stampede  process 
that  is  now  under  way. 

Let  us  deal  with  a  deliberative  proc- 
ess which  takes  into  consideration  the 
total  problem.  The  problem  of  mis- 
management of  the  economy,  and  lay 
aside  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  as 
a  centerpiece  for  the  discussion.  It  is  a 
dangerous  centerpiece,  and  will  only 
lead  us  down  the  path  to  making  dlsas- 
terous  decisions. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Perui- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  He  has  made  a 
number  of  statements  that  I  Just 
would  like  to  raise  some  questions 
about,  and  I  have  a  whole  series  of 
them  here,  and  I  do  no:  think  prob- 
ably in  the  time  left  that  we  may  get 
to  all  of  them;  I  am  hopeful  mayt>e  the 
gentleman  will  stick  around. 

I  have  some  time  and  I  would  like  to 
pose  some  of  these  questions,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  have  a  chance  to 
to  respond. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
will  take  the  gentleman's  most  signifi- 
cant questions,  by  his  priority. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  are  a  number 
of  them. 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  has  said 
that  the  process  is  going  forward  in 
secret.  Now,  does  the  gentleman  have 
information  that  I  do  not?  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding   that    the    conference    is 


wholly  open;  that  today  there  were 
some  250  people  in  there,  some  15  tele- 
vision cameras,  a  number  of  radio  sta- 
tions, major  newspapers;  that  in  fact 
the  conference  is  going  on  in  full  view 
of  the  public. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  informa- 
tion different  than  that? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Yes;  when  will  they 
have  the  first  hearing? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  they  have  al- 
ready held  hearings.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  hearings  already.  The 
gentleman  stated  that 

Mr.  OWENS.  No;  Gramm-Rudman 
has  not  had  a  single  public  hearing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong  on  that  point.  The  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  held  hear- 
ings on  GrammRudman.  Some  of  the 
statements  coming  from  your  side 

Mr.  OWENS.  No,  no;  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  not 
had  hearings  on  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  Legislation  and 
National  Security  Subcommittee  the 
other  day  held  a  hearing  on  this;  they 
brought  people  in  to  talk  about  the 
Gramm-Rudman  approach;  the  con- 
ference committee  itself  has  held 
hearings,  brought  people  in. 

The  fact  is 

Mr.  OWENS.  What  day  did  they 
have  hearings?  The  conference  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  conference  com- 
mittee has  been  bringing  people  in  to 
listen  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  people  on  your  side  have 
been  delighting  here  recently  in  quot- 
ing the  Nobel  Prize  winner  who  called 
the  Gramm-Rudman  plan  a  mickey- 
mouse  plan  or  something  like  that 

Mr.  OWENS.  He  did  not  do  that  at  a 
hearing? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  he  did.  He  said 
that  at  a  hearing— I  am  not  certain 
which  committee  hearing  that  was 

Mr.  OWENS.  A  Gramm-Rudman 
hearing? 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  it  was  said  in  the 
course  of  a  congressional  hearing. 

Mr.  OWENS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  give  us  a  schedule  of  those  hear- 
ings, we  could  let  the  American  people 
know  when  the  hearings  are  taking 
place,  and 

Mr.  WALKER.  This  gentleman  does 
not  happen  to  serve  on  the  conference 
committee;  he  Is  simply  telling  the 
gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  OWENS.  The  gentleman  seems 
to  be  quite  knowledgeable  about  what 
is  going  on,  so  why  does  he  not  share 
the  information,  and  we  can  all  go  to 
the  hearing? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  telling  the  gen- 
tleman where  some  of  these  are  being 
held,  and  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  just  want  to  make  certain  that 
when  he  makes  these  statements  that 
he  in  fact  is  factual.  It  is  not  proceed- 
ing in  secret;  it  is  proceeding  in  the 
open  and  there  are  hearings  taking 
place. 


Mr.  OWENS.  As  far  as  I  know,  what 
I  said  is  factual. 

What  I  said  was  factual;  I  have 
heard  nothing  to  the  contrary  yet. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  am  telling  the 
gentleman  something  to  the  contrary, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  go  back 
and  check  his  facts 

Mr.  OWENS.  What  date  and  what 
time  are  the  hearings  bemg  held? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  go  back  and  check  his 
facts,  because  indeed  hearings  have 
been  held  over  the  last  few  days,  and 
indeed  they  are  being  held  by  the  con- 
ference committee;  the  conference 
committee  has  split  up  into  task  forces 
at  the  present  time  in  order  to  hear  a 
whole  variety  of  witnesses  dealing 
with  some  of  the  critlclsnas  of  the  pro- 
posals so  in  fact  there  is  a  process 
going  forward  that  at  least  comes  up. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  OWENS.  I  welcome  the  gentle- 
man's information.  I  hope  the  process 
will  go  forward.  I  have  a  lot  of  sugges- 
tions about  where  hearings  should  be 
held,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  honor 
some  of  those  suggestions. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  also  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  ought  not  raise 
the  question  of  the  hearings  process 
with  the  people  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  the  supporters  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  Democratic 
leadership  who  made  the  decision  to 
go  to  conference  rather  than  take  the 
procedure  which  would  allow  them  to 
take  this  bill  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  in  the  Rules  Committee  they 
could  have  certainly  held  hearings. 

But  instead,  the  decision  was  made 
to  proceed  directly  to  conference 
rather  than  give  the  House  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  through  the  regular 
processes  that  the  gentleman  seems  to 
endorse. 

Mr.  OWENS.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
informed 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  suggest  the 
gentleman  may  want  to  take  that  up 
with  his  own  leadership. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  reclaim  my  time.  The 
gentleman  is  misinformed.  I  did  not 
criticize  the  people  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle;  I  did  not  single  out  any  side  of 
the  aisle  for  criticism. 

I  say  the  whole  process  is  extraordi- 
nary, antidemocratic;  it  should  not  be 
going  forward,  whoever  bears  the 
blame  for  it  should  accept  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  once  again,  it 
was  the  people  who  tend,  though,  now 
to  be  opposing  this  approach  who  were 
the  people  who  decided  on  the  direc- 
tion that  we  go.  So  to  hear,  then,  the 
opponents  then  say  that  the  process  is 
a  wTong  process  having  determined 
the  process  themselves,  it  seems  to  me 
is  somewhat  disingenuous. 
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Mr.  OWENS.  Has  the  gentleman 
asked  me  to  yield  for  questions?  Do 
you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  I  have  another 
question.  The  gentleman  said  that  the 
President  has  not  submitted  a  series  of 
statements,  or  a  balanced  budget;  he 
has  not  submitted  any  programs  for 
reductions;  the  President 

Mr.  OWENS.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  the  President  has  never  submit- 
ted a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  that  is  wrong. 
The  President  in  his  very  first 
budget 

Mr.  OWENS.  He  submitted  a  bal- 
anced budget? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes:  the  very  first 
budget. 

Mr.  OWENS.  When  did  he  submit 
one? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  very  first  budget 
the  President  sent  up  here  was  a  bal- 
anced budget,  which  was  rejected  out- 
of-hand  by  the  Congress.  The  very 
first  one.  soon  after  he  came  into 
office  was  rejected  out-of-hand  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  OWENS.  He  was  hurt,  and  since 
then  all  the  budgets  he  has  sent,  he 
refused  to  have  them  in  balance? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  President  has 
not  submitted  a  balanced  budget  since 
then,  although  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted budgets  since  then  that  have 
called  for  dramatic  program  cuts,  none 
of  which  the  Congress  has  decided  to 
take. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  20  program  elimina- 
tions; eliminations  of  programs  like 
Amtrak  and  some  of  these  kinds  of 
things,  that  serve  basically  people  who 
make  $30,000  and  $40,000  a  year.  Not 
one  of  those  program  eliminations  was 
agreed  to  by  this  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  again  Con- 
gress has  not 

Mr.  OWENS.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
The  gentleman  was  correcting  me  on 
the  issue  of  the  President  submitting  a 
balanced  budget.  The  gentleman  says 
he  submitted  one. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  will  accept  that.  How 
many  budgets  has  the  present  Presi- 
dent submitted,  and  has  he  ever  sub- 
mitted a  budget  that  did  not  have  a 
deficit  over  $100  billion?  Except  for 
the  first  one. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  as  I  said  to  the 
gentleman  in  his  earliest  budget  sub- 
mission, that  was  rejected  out-of-hand 
by  the  Congress 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  will  accept  that  as 
fact  even  though  I  will  have  to  check 
it.  if  the  gentleman  says  so. 

How  many  budgets  has  he  submitted 
since  then,  and  has  he  submitted  one 
that  did  not  have  a  deficit  of  under 
$100  billion? 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely     correct;     the     President's 


budget  deficits  have  come  up.  but  let 
me 

Mr.  OWENS.  They  have  been  above 
$100  billion,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  OWENS.  The  President  has  sub- 
mitted budgets  with  deficits  above 
$100  billion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  Congress  has 
never  yet  cut  back  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent submitted.  The  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  do  something— we  do  not 
have  to  accept  the  Presidents  figures; 
we  do  not  have  to  accept  his  deficit 
figures. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Was  there  ever  an- 
other President  who  submitted  such 
enormous  deficits  to  the  Congress?  In 
peacetime?  Nonwar? 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  terms  of  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product,  the 
answer  to  your  question  is  yes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  did  not  say  in  terms 
of  percentage  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  that  is  a 
major 

Mr.  OWENS.  Because  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  not  helping  us  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous debt,  enormous  interest  on  that 
debt 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh.  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  OWENS.  And  the  gross  national 
product  is  not  relevant,  obviously,  be- 
cause it  does  not  bring  that  down.  So 
why  introduce  a  factor  like  gross  na- 
tional product? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  major  deficits  today  is  because 
we  had  a  declining  gross  national 
product  in  the  early  eighties. 

The  fact  is  that  we  had  an  economy 
that  was  in  decline;  that  obviously  pro- 
duces major  dislocations  in  terms  of 
Government  revenues,  in  terms  of  the 
ability  of  the  economy  to  sustain  any 
kind  of  Government  spending. 

Mr.  OWENS.  The  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  President  should  not 
have  reduced  revenues  so  drastically? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh.  I  think  the 
President  needed  to  reduce  revenues 
drastically  In  order  to  get  the  economy 
growing  again.  When  we  were  taxing 
at  the  rate  that  the  gentleman  wants 
to  tax.  evidently,  we  had  an  economy 
that  was  in  an  absolute  decline. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Did  the  President 
achieve  his  goal  of  getting  the  econo- 
my going  again  to  the  point  where  it 
generated  the  revenues  that  would 
balance  off  the  deficit? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield,  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  Instead  of  having  a  de- 
cling  GNP  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  an  advancing  GNP.  We  are  grow- 
ing again  instead  of  declining,  as  an 
economy.  That  certainly  is  a  success. 

Mr.  OWENS.  And  how  is  that  reduc- 
ing the  deficit? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  for  one  thing, 
we  have  generated,  I  would  say  to  the 


gentleman,  25  percent  more  revenues 
in  just  the  last  2  years  than  we  were 
generating  before. 

Mr.  OWENS.  And  how  is  that  reduc- 
ing the  deficit? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  more  revenues 
coming  into  the  l-'ederal  Goverrunent 
as  a  result  of  economic  growth  has  cer- 
tainly helped  reduce  deficits. 

The  problem  is 

Mr.  OWENS.  Why  is  the  deficit 
going  down  then? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  because  Con- 
gress continues  to  spend  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  increased  revenues.  Last 
year,  for  example,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  between  March  and 
March,  you  had  an  11 -percent  Increase 
in  revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  Is  a  rate  almost  three 
times  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

So  in  fact  we  had  revenues  coming  in 
at  a  very,  very  large  rate.  The  problem 
is  that  Congress  was  spending  at  a  rate 
of  12  percent,  and  so  we  are  spending 
at  a  greater  rate  out  of  this  Congress 
than  we  are  collecting  revenues,  even 
though  revenues  are  at  three  times 
the  rate  of  the  growth  of  the  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Did  I  hear  the  gentle- 
man say 

Mr.  WALKER.  Rate  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Did  I  hear  the  gentle- 
man say  that  we  had  an  Increase  of 
$25  billion  in  revenue? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No;  we  have  an  In- 
crease of  25  percent.  Revenues  have 
gone  up  during  the  period  of  time 
from  1983  through  fiscal  year  1985  by 
25  percent,  in  a  2-year  period.  That  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  growth  of 
revenue  for  one 

Mr.  OWENS.  From  what  to  what? 
From  1980 

Mr.  WALKER.  No;  from  1983 

Mr.  OWENS.  Reduced  It  drastically, 
and  now  the  gentleman  Is  tellLig  me 
that  we  have  a  tremendous  growth. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  After  reducing  it. 

Now  we  have  gotten  back  to  where 
we  were? 

Mr,  WALKER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Before  the  reduction, 
and 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  way  over  the 
revenues  that  we  were  collection  In 
1980,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

D  1820 

In  fact,  we  are  collecting  the  same 
percentage  of  revenues  when  you  com- 
pare it  to  GNP  as  we  were  in  that 
period  of  time.  We  used  to  collect, 
under  the  old  system,  about  18  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  In  Feder- 
al revenues.  That  Is  what  we  are  get- 
ting today.  The  revenue  base  of  this 
country  has  not  declined.  The  problem 
Is  that  In  spending,  Instead  of  being  at 
a  20-percent  level  where  It  was  just  a 
few  years  ago,  spending  has  gone  up  to 
a  25-percent  level.  So  that  the  problem 


in  our  deficits  is  the  fact  that  spending 
has  increased  from  20  percent  of  GNP 
up  to  25  percent  of  GNP  while  the  rev- 
enue base  has  remained  relatively 
stable.  But  the  revenue  base  is  not  de- 
clining. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
it  has  been  expanding  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars coming  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  OWENS.  The  spending  has  in- 
creased, I  would  agree.  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  decreasing  the  spending  in 
the  areas  where  It  has  so  dramatically 
increased.  It  has  Increased  mostly  In 
the  area  of  defense.  The  gentleman  is 
criticizing  the  President's  program  to 
drastically  increase  the  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  again.  In  this  particular 
budget  year  of  course  we  have  frozen 
defense  spending. 

Does  the  gentleman 

Mr.  OWENS.  Finally  frozen  it,  but 
not  the  President,  he  did  not  freeze  it, 
we  froze  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Exactly.  The  Presi- 
dent eventually  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  OWENS.  But  a  responsible  Con- 
gress had  to  freeze  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
contend  that  we  ought  to  cut  defense 
more  than  that,  that  we  ought  to  have 
real  cuts  in  defense  spending  instead 
of  just  freezing?  Is  the  gentleman  ad- 
vocating that  we  ought  to  take  and 
now  go  in  and  cut.  in  absolute  terms, 
the  defense  budget? 

Mr.  OWENS.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  absolutely,  we  should  cut  the  de- 
fense budget.  That  is  the  place  where 
you  have  the  largest  amount  of 
money.  We  should  have  weapons  that 
are  defunct  or  weapon  systems  that 
are  questionable  like  the  Sergeant 
York  gun  cut  out. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  already  cut  that 
out. 

Mr.  OWENS.  We  should  give  up  on 
the  MX  missile,  which  has  been 
agreed  by  military  experts  does  not 
add  to  our  defense,  certainly  not  In 
proportion  to  its  tremendous  cost.  We 
should  listen  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  other  body  that  our  defense  appa- 
ratus and  establishment  is  misman- 
aged. We  should  look  to  making  maiia- 
gerlal  changes,  changes  In  the  way  the 
services  operate,  changes  In  the 
amount  of  money  and  resources  we 
commit  to  modernization.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  that  can  be  done 
that  do  not  cost  as  much  as  some  of 
the  systems  we  have  under  contract 
and  underway  at  this  point. 

We  do  not  need  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  rapidly  as  possible,  even  If 
you  accept  the  necessity  for  a  strategic 
defense  Initiative.  You  know,  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  budget,  its  al- 
ternative budget,  recognized  that  here 
is  an  area  where  certainly  research 
should  go  forward,  but  we  do  not  need 
to  put  as  much  in  the  budget  as  we 
have  put   in.  We  cut  it  because  we 


know  you  cannot  spend  money  that 
rapidly  and  spend  it  wisely.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  Defense  Department  under 
this  administration  is  that  they  have 
been  throwing  dollars  at  problems  and 
not  getting  the  kind  of  result*  that  we 
have  paid  for.  So  we  should  spend  at  a 
slower  rate,  we  should  set  our  prior- 
ities more  carefully,  and  we  can  realize 
considerable  savings  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense where  the  great  expenditures 
are  being  made. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  talk  to  the 
gentleman.  He  always  has  lots  of 
words  and  lots  of  statements.  I  assume 
most  of  them  are  factual.  But  I  would 
like  to  conclude  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  say  that  Granun- 
Rudman  is  a  disaster  and  it  should  be 
defeated  if  ever  it  comes  back  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  may  be  called  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIA- 
TIVE IS  TRULY  A  REAGAN  INI- 
TIATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "isn't  it 
better  to  save  lives  than  to  avenge 
them?"  President  Reagan  made  these 
remarks,  made  this  statement,  in 
opening  his  strategic  defense  Initiative 
speech  on  March  23,  1983,  and  with 
that  speech  gave  new  hope  not  only  to 
the  United  States  but  to  all  of  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  for  a  chance  to 
escape  the  situation  that  we  have  lived 
in  for  some  30  to  40  years,  that  situa- 
tion In  which  we  relied  on  a  mutual 
terror,  that  Is,  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion, to  preserve  the  peace. 

You  know,  it  has  been  said  by  a  lot 
of  defense  experts  that  President 
Reagan  has  not  really  come  up  with 
any  new  defense  programs.  They  have 
pointed  out  that  the  MX  missile  was 
Jimmy  Carter's  program,  the  B-1 
bomber  development  initially  started 
under  the  administration  of  Richard 
Nixon,  and  on  a  number  of  other 
weapon  systems  that  we  are  producing 
at  this  time,  they  really  began  under 
other  administrations  and  have 
evolved  to  the  point  where  we  are  Just 
now  producing  them  under  the 
Reagan  administration. 

But,  Mr.  President,  It  can  truJy  be 
said  that  this  in  fact  Is  your  program, 
this  very  meaningful  program  that  has 
great  Import  to  the  Western  World, 


the  strategic  defense  Initiative,  it  is  a 
chance  for  us  to  utilize  the  one  ace  in 
the  hole  the  Western  World  has  had 
for  the  last  30  or  40  years,  and  that  is 
their  technology  to  defend  their  free- 
doms. 

You  have  been  the  leader  in  this, 
and  by  bringing  forth  this  program 
you  have  been  able  to  do  something 
that  other  Presidents  have  not  been 
able  to  do  for  many  years,  and  that  Is 
to  really  get  the  attention  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  worried  that 
you  may  make  some  concessions 
before  the  summit  conference,  during 
the  summit  conference  or  afterward 
that  may,  to  some  degree,  give  away  or 
surrender  some  of  the  advantages  that 
the  United  States  can  find  under  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  We  want 
to  talk  about  a  few  of  those  tonight. 
We  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  Im- 
portant elements  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

I  would  like  to  yield  at  this  time  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona  to  see  if  he 
has  any  statements  he  would  like  to 
make  to  start  off  with. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  California  for  yielding. 
I  have  a  lot  to  say  about  this,  but  I 
will  keep  it  very  brief.  We  are  involved 
in  a  last-ditch  operation  to  preserve 
freedom  in  our  country,  in  my  estima- 
tion, and  it  all  relates  to  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  at  the  moment.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  hold  firm. 
I  recognize  that  the  flames  of  pressure 
are  singeing  him  constantly  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  put  this,  the  strategic 
defense  Initiative,  in  as  a  bargaining 
chip  or  as  a  part  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to 
arms  reduction. 

I  piead  with  you,  Mr.  President,  not 
to  use  this  in  any  way  along  those 
lines.  The  only  reason  we  are  at  the 
bargaining  table  today  is  because  this 
strategic  defense  initiative  has  been 
brought  forth  as  something  that  we 
intend  to  do  on  behalf  of  our  coimtry 
and  in  defense  of  our  country,  and  I 
ask  you  not  to  do  that. 

So  let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  ac- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
some  of  the  actions  that  are  involved 
and  surround  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative. 

Rrst  of  all,  what  has  happened  here 
in  Congress?  The  President  initially 
asked  for  a  strategic  defense  initiative 
in  1984.  his  initial  request  was  cut  by 
$1  billion,  from  $3.72  biUion  to  $2.75 
billion.  The  heavy  pressure  continues 
In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  to  cut 
that  funding  even  further.  I  hope  that 
the  public  will  become  aware  of  the 
very  meritorious  actions  that  the  stra- 
tegic defense  Initiative  has  brought 
forth  and  will  help  the  President  and 
insist  on  the  Congress  providing  suifi- 
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cient  funds  for  this.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  the  Soviets  have  done. 

The  Soviets  are  launching  tin  all-out 
propaganda  campaign  to  stop  the  SDI 
Program,  and  it  is  estimated  and  indi- 
cated that  the  Soviets  will  spend  more 
time  and  money  trying  to  derail  SDI 
than  they  did  in  trying  to  undermine 
the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  in  Europe  back  in  1983. 

The  Soviets  are  working  on  their 
own  SDI  development  and  have  been 
for  perhaps  a  dozen  years.  So  they  are 
well  ahead  of  us  in  this  order. 

While  the  Soviets  continue  to  de- 
nounce America's  continuous  militari- 
zation of  space,  in  their  words,  they 
are  simultaneously  upgrading  their 
Moscow  antiballistic  missile  system, 
deploying  antiballistic  missiles,  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  constructing 
phased  array  radars  in  violation,  I 
might  say.  of  the  SALT  I  Treaty,  and 
investing  many  billions  of  dollars,  per- 
haps more  than  $2  billion  annually,  in 
laser  research  alone. 

Now.  with  regard  to  what  has  hap- 
pened on  the  domestic  scene  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tmd  I  relay  this  to  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  California,  a 
number  in  the  so-called  peace  move- 
ment organizations  are  opposing  SDI. 
SDI  opponents  are  having  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficulty justifying  their  opposition  to 
this  initiative  since  they  argue  against 
a  defensive  system  which,  in  essence, 
means  a  continuation  of  the  status 
quo  of  the  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion, or  MAD,  theme,  if  they  would  de- 
stroy SDI. 

These  contradictions  are  undermin- 
ing the  own  positions  of  the  so-called 
peace  movement  organizations  and 
even  undermining  public  support  of 
their  freeze  movement. 

With  regard  to  the  media,  let  me  say 
this:  There  are  segments  of  the  media 
which  have  praised  the  Soviet  leader 
Gorbachev's  recent  offering  of  reduc- 
ing nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides  by 
50  percent  as  a  bold,  new  initiative. 
Conveniently,  they  forget  at  the  same 
time  that  President  Reagan  made  a 
similar  offer  3  years  ago  which  the  So- 
viets flatly  rejected  In  order  for  them 
to  continue  their  offensive,  nuclear 
modernization. 

This  Is  another  reason  why  they  are 
at  the  bargaining  table  today,  because 
they  Ignored  that  and  they  now  are 
concerned  about  anything  we  might  be 
doing  In  SDI. 

Certain  segments  of  the  media  have 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  violating  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
that  we  are  strategically  no  better  off 
today  than  we  were  In  1972  when  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  ratified.  Because  of 
technological  advances.  ABM  could 
not  possibly  apply  to  the  offensive  nu- 
clear missile  capabilities  which  exist 
today.  With  regard  to  public  aware- 
ness, let  me  just  quickly  enumerate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 


try what  SDI  Is  all  about  and  the  posi- 
tive side  of  It. 

SDI  Is  purely  defensive,  {md  it  is  our 
constitutional  mandate  to  protect  you, 
the  citii,ens,  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Second,  SDI  kills  Soviet  missiles  and 
In  the  postlaunch  or  boost  phase  with 
normuclear  methods. 

Another  reason,  tind  I  will  just  clock 
these  off,  Mr.  Speaker,  SDI  saves  lives. 
It  does  not  avenge  them  as  under  the 
MAD  theory.  SDI  is  a  defensive  reac- 
tion to  the  Soviet  offensive  buildup 
after  the  ABM  Treaty  was  signed  by 
the  Soviets  who  declared  the  world 
would  be  a  safer  place,  and  yet  today 
they  have  three  times  the  arsenal  that 
they  had  back  In  1972  when  the  treaty 
was  signed. 

So  we  do  not  live  in  a  safer  world. 

SDI  research  and  development  does 
not  legally  violate  any  of  the  terms  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Discussion  of  SDI 
has  already  contributed  to  the  arms 
negotiations,  as  I  previously  stated,  be- 
cause it  is  SDI  which  brought  the  So- 
viets back  to  the  arms  talks  and  nego- 
tiations and  brought  them  back  in  a 
serious  vein  for  negotiations. 

SDI  does  not  help  fight  a  better  war. 
it  helps  build  a  better  peace.  Unless  we 
commit  ourselves  to  defense  against 
the  real  Soviet  offensive  threat  and 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  push  for- 
ward with  SDI  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  do  not  deserve  to  continue  as 
a  free  nation. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  we  will  not  con- 
tinue as  a  free  nation.  Public  opinion 
shows  that  in  1985  the  Indication  was 
that  90  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
country  support  deployment  of  SDI 
and  its  systems  as  a  shield  against 
Soviet  long-range  offensive  weaponry; 
76  percent  of  the  people  feel  that  com- 
mitting 2  percent  of  the  entire  defense 
budget  to  SDI  Is  fiscally  responsible 
and  therefore  acceptable. 
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This  Is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
and.  hopefully,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  will  vote  on 
this  initiative  from  this  moment  for- 
ward. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  taking  this  special  order.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  him  and  his  concern  for 
this,  and  his  concerns,  and  my  con- 
cerns, and  the  concerns  of  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
President  might  be  pushed  Into  negoti- 
ating a  part  or  putting  this  SDI  initia- 
tive on  the  table  as  a  part  of  the  nego- 
tiating. It  does  not  belong  there;  it  was 
not  agreed  to  In  the  original  arms  con- 
trol setup,  and  it  is  the  only  reason  we 
are  there  with  the  Soviets  today,  so  it 
should  not  be  a  part  of  this  negotia- 
tion. Mr.  President.  I  plead  with  you 
not  to  use  this  as  a  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  I  thank 


him  for  his  participation  In  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Let  me  just  say  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  we  should  hang  tough 
with  our  SDI  Program  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  be  interested  in  sur- 
rendering any  parts  of  that  program 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time. 

No.  1,  we  should  not  adopt  an  inter 
pretatlon  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that  is 
more  conservative  than  the  interpreta 
tlon  that  the  Soviets  have  adopted. 

Let  me  just  explain  that.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  built  a  radar  at  Kras- 
noyarsk that  most  of  our  experts  say, 
because  it  is  located  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  and  it  is  in  a  situation 
where  it  can  be  used  for  battle  man- 
agement, it  has  been  deemed  to  be  a 
violation  by  most  experts,  not  just 
those  who  support  the  SDI  Treaty  but 
those  who  oppose  the  SDI  Program.  It 
has  been  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Soviets  have 
done  that.  They  have  not  apologized 
for  it.  They  have  not  indicated  that 
they  are  going  to  stop  work  on  it.  that 
they  are  going  to  dismantle  it.  or  any- 
thing else.  And  yet.  apparently,  over 
the  last  several  weeks  this  country  has 
become  involved  in  an  exercise  of  tor- 
turing ourselves  over  the  limitations  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  In  fact  we  have 
now  two  interpretations  that  have 
been  offered,  one  by  an  analyst  who 
was  asked  to  do  an  analysis  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  After  his  analysis,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  asked  another  expert  to 
analyze  the  treaty.  Both  analyses 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  fact 
some  of  the  more  exotic  equipment 
that  could  be  used  for  strategic  de- 
fense Initiatives— and  we  are  talking 
about  lasers,  particle  beam  weapons, 
and  things  of  that  sort— In  fact  could 
be  developed  and  could  be  deployed,  at 
least  according  to  one  Interpretation, 
under  the  treaty  as  it  stands.  They 
claim  that  in  reading  the  record  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  our  negotiators  back  in 
the  early  1970's  tried  to  convince  the 
Soviet  negotiators  that  we  should  lock 
out  even  futuristic  types  of  weaponry, 
and  the  Soviets  refused  to  go  that  far. 
So  the  Soviets  built  in  this  exclusion 
In  the  treaty.  But  now  we  have  people 
In  the  administration  and  people  who 
are  urging  this  administration  to 
adopt  a  more  constrictive  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty  than  the  Soviet 
Union  has  adopted  itself.  We  cannot 
have  an  adoption  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
that  Is  going  to  give  us  tighter  con- 
straints that  the  Soviet  Union  gives 
Itself  under  the  treaty. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  What  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  is:  Let's  face  reality,  let's  face 
facts. 

I  know  the  gentleman  Is  ain  admirer 
of  the  very  distinguished  scientist.  Dr. 


Edward  Teller.  I  just  remind  my  col- 
league that  Dr.  Teller  has  faced  facts 
throughout  his  life,  throughout  his 
career.  An  example  of  this  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Dr. 
Teller  was  a  lone  voice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bomb.  Everyone  else  said. 
"We  don't  dare  develop  this  bomb.  " 
and  the  other  scientists  were  all  op- 
posed to  him.  saying,  'We  should  not 
develop  this  because  it  will  encourage 
the  Soviets  to  develop  It.  "  But  Dr. 
Teller  professed  reason,  projected 
reason,  and  the  hydrogen  bomb  w.s 
built.  Then  we  found  out  that  the  So- 
viets really  had  that  hydroben  bomb 
concomitantly  and  at  the  same  time 
that  we  developed  it.  They  were  with 
us  or  either  very  shortly  behind  us  on 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  Dr.  Teller  today 
is  a  proponent  of  SDI.  Again  in  the 
scientific  world  he  becomes  a  lone 
voice.  Thank  God  for  Dr.  Teller. 

I  just  want  to  remind  my  colleague 
of  his  admiration  for  Dr.  Teller,  which 
I  know  he  has. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  the  debate  that  he  is  re- 
ferring to  in  the  early  1950's  is  the  Op- 
penhelmer-Teller  debate,  when  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer  said  that  we  should  not 
levelop  the  hydrogen  bomb  because  It 
would  provoke  the  Russians  Into  de- 
veloping their  own.  Dr.  Teller  retorted 
that  he  thought  that  they  were  al- 
ready developing  their  own  and,  sure 
enough,  shortly  after  we  tested,  they 
tested. 

Mr.  RUDD.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  And  that  goes  to  an- 
other point.  In  January  1985,  speaking 
in  Madrid,  a  Soviet  scientist,  Bashov 
asserted:  "Moscow  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  duplicating  the  American  Star 
Wars  Program. " 

Dr.  Teller  says,  'I  suspect  that  Ba- 
shov's  confidence  arises  from  his 
knowledge  that  the  so-called  duplica- 
tion is  already  completed.  " 

Let  me  give  another  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  hang  tough  with 
SDI  and  why  we  should  not  surrender 
any  parts  of  our  SDI  Program. 

No.  1,  it  puts  the  security  of  the  free 
world  back  into  our  own  hands.  Even 
though  we  have  a  policy  now  of  mutu- 
ally assured  destruction,  that  policy  is 
based  on  the  rationality,  the  presumed 
rationality  of  Soviet  leaders.  We  are 
hoping,  we  are  praying  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  faced  with  Soviet  leaders 
who  would  be  willing  to  take  enormous 
casualties  in  their  country  in  return 
for  devastating  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  we  hope  that  that  will 
never  occur.  But  If  we  have  a  defensive 
system,  if  we  are  able  to  knock  those 
missiles  out  before  they  can  arrive  in 
the  United  States,  then  our  security  is 
not  in  their  hands  and  it  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  having  a 
succession  of  very  stable  leaders,  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  think  we  can 
depend  upon. 


Another  thing  we  have  to  remember 
is  that  SDI  is  Inspiring  our  European 
allies  to  investigate  the  issues  and  the 
questions  of  their  own  self-defense. 
Under  the  ABM  agreement,  ATBM's 
are  allowed,  that  is.  antitheater  ballis- 
tic missile  systems.  That  means  right 
now  they  can  develop  SDI  systems  or 
defense  systems  against  slow-moving 
theater  ballistic  missiles,  and  that  is 
the  main  type  of  missile  that  fsices 
Western  Europe  right  now.  For  exam- 
ple, the  SS-20's.  They  can  do  that. 

I  think  that  for  that  reason  an  SDI 
Program,  a  sharing  of  Information  and 
going  forward  with  the  entire  Western 
World,  moving  forward  together,  is 
going  to  bring  the  allies  together,  not 
drive  them  apart. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  California  for  yielding. 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  conduct- 
ing this  special  order.  This  is  a  very 
important  subject,  especially  consider- 
ing the  President  will  soon  be  meeting 
with  Gorbachev  in  Geneva. 

Although  I  am  an  engineer,  I  am  not 
a  real  technical  person,  and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  all  of  the  technical 
reasons  for  and  against  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  But  I  look  at  this  in 
a  little  more  simplistic  fashion.  What 
we  have  today,  we  have  a  situation 
called  mutual  assured  destruction, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  has  got  an  of- 
fensive nuclear  arsenal,  the  United 
States  has  got  an  offensive  nuclear  ar- 
senal, and  we  depend  on  the  ability  to 
aruiihilate  each  other  to  keep  either 
side  from  pulling  the  trigger,  so  to 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right.  We 
called  it  mutual  terror. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mutual 
terror.  And  so  far  that  has  worked. 
But  it  Is  beginning  to  get  to  the  point 
where  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  because  they 
have  moved  ahead  with  their  own  stra- 
tegic defense  program,  has  the  ability 
to  negate  our  offensive  capability.  As 
President  Reagan  said  in  1983,  when 
he  announced  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  If  we  have  the  ability  to 
make  offensive  nuclear  weapons  obso- 
lete, we  have  an  obligation  to  do  that. 
I  support  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. I  voted  for  full  funding.  I  consid- 
er this  not  to  be  a  bargaining  chip.  I 
consider  it  to  be  the  most  important 
defensive  program  that  we  are  cur- 
rently pursuing.  Let  me  state  why. 

Right  now,  when  I  go  to  bed  each 
night  and  I  tuck  my  children  into  bed. 
the  only  thing  that  I  have  that  I  feel 
comfortable  with  is  knowing  that  I  am 
going  to  wake  up  the  next  morning, 
and  my  children  are  going  to  wake  up 
the  next  morning,  and  we  still  have 
this  mutual  terror.  But  if  we  had  the 
ability  to  make  sure  that  even  If  the 
Soviets  decided  to  pull  the  trigger  it 
would  not  work,  why  should  we  not  do 
that?  I  think  we  should.  I  would  en- 


courage the  President,  if  he  were  in 
this  Chamber  this  evening,  to  say, 
"Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  use  this  as  a 
bargaining  chip,  because  this  is  so  im- 
portant." We  have,  possibly,  if  re- 
search proves  that  we  can  implement 
this  system,  we  have  the  ability  to 
once  and  for  all  render  nuclear  war  ob- 
solete. Let  us  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

To  use  a  football  analogy— and  In  my 
State,  football  is  very  important. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  It  used  to  be. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  still  is. 
But  right  now  we  have  two  offensive 
teams  on  the  field.  Both  teams,  since 
there  is  no  defense,  has  the  ability  to 
score  touchdowns.  Consequently,  nei- 
ther team  tries  to  score  touchdowns, 
but  if  the  Soviet  Union  puts  a  defen- 
sive team  on  the  field,  they  may 
decide  to  go  ahead  and  begin  to  score 
touchdowns  because  they  know  they 
can  keep  us  from  scoring  touchdowns. 

Now,  in  the  history  of  warfare,  to 
every  offensive  action  there  has  at 
some  point  In  time  been  an  equal  and 
opposite  defensive  reaction,  whether 
you  are  talking  about  building  moats 
around  castles  or  walls  aroimd  cities. 
We  have  at  least  the  potential  to  re- 
search a  defensive  system  that  would 
prohibit  the  Soviet  Union  from  even 
contemplating  a  first  strike. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  to  be  100  per- 
cent effective.  If  It  is  80  percent  effec- 
tive or  70  percent  effective,  if  it  Is  in 
any  way  a  high  degree  of  probability 
that  it  will  be  effective,  then  we  ought 
to  build  it.  We  are  not  yet  at  that 
stage  to  know  whether  we  should 
build  it.  We  need,  as  I  understand  it,  2 
or  3  more  years  of  research.  But  we 
should  certainly  go  ahead  and  do  that 
research.  And  imtil  we  have  done  It 
and  until  we  know  whether  it  Is  Imple- 
mentable,  whether  It  is  effective,  we 
should  not  even  consider  it  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  It  Is  so  important. 

So  I  would  tell  the  President,  if  I 
could,  "Mr.  President,  go  to  Geneva, 
try  to  get  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  a 
meaningful  arms  reduction,  try  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate  in  good  faith, 
but,  for  heavens  sake,  do  not  negotiate 
away  the  only  thing  that  we  have  that 
may  actually  be  able,  in  the  long  nm, 
to  prevent  nuclear  war  ' 

I  know  my  colleague  from  California 
is  of  that  opinion,  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  is  of  that  opinion.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  of  that  opinion. 
In  my  district,  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive has  got  an  85-percent  approval 
rating  right  now.  because  where  I 
come  from  people  realize  that  you 
cannot  always  trust  the  other  guy. 
You  have  to  have  the  ability  to  defend 
yourself.  And  we  should  not  negotiate 
this  away  imtll  we  know  whether  It 
will  work  or  not  and  until  we  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  trust  us  and 
work  with  us  to  reduce  their  nuclear 
arms. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks,  and  I  think  his 
observations  are  very  good.  In  reflect- 
ing upon  what  we  have  to  rely  on  in 
the  Soviet  leadership,  while  we  have 
some  new  style  and  a  few  new  suits  in 
the  wardrobe  of  the  Soviet  leader,  we 
still  have  a  system  that  resulted  in 
Major  Nicholson  lying  in  East  Germa- 
ny, suffocating  on  his  own  blood,  while 
the  East  German  officers  refused  to 
allow  anybody  to  give  him  medical 
help.  That  type  of  a  system  I  think 
holds  little  promise  for  Americans  who 
are  relying  on  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  preventing  a  nuclear  war. 

I  want  to  yield  in  a  second  to  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Kasich, 
but  I  want  to  say  just  one  thing  before 
I  do  that,  and  that  is  that  any  Ameri- 
can President,  when  he  negotiates 
with  a  foreign  power,  really  has  two 
negotiating  sessions.  The  Soviet  leader 
only  hps  one  negotiating  session.  That 
is  when  he  negotiates  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  two 
negotiating  sessions.  The  first  negoti- 
ating session  takes  many  months.  It 
precedes  the  summit,  it  always  pre- 
cedes the  summit,  and  it  takes  maybe 
4,  5,  or  6  months.  In  that  negotiating 
session  he  negotiates  with  the  press, 
he  negotiates  with  Congress,  and  he 
negotiates  with  our  allies.  He  is  forced 
to  talk  with  them  ana  to  talk  about 
them  and  to  talk  to  their  concerns.  If 
the  Soviets  are  lucky,  during  that  first 
negotiating  session  he  gives  up  valua- 
ble things  that  they  then  do  not  even 
have  to  deal  with  in  the  second  negoti- 
ating session  when  he  meets  them  face 
to  face.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  predict- 
ed that  there  would  be  pressure  on 
this  President,  before  he  even  got  to 
the  summit  with  Mr.  Go-barhev,  to 
start  giving  up  things.  And  I  thought, 
"Well,  that  is  not  going  to  happen." 
And,  sure  enough,  last  week,  when  we 
had  an  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
agreement,  which  looks  to  me  to  be 
al)solutely  accurate,  to  the  effect  that 
we  did  not  agree  with  the  Soviets,  in 
fact,  they  did  not  agree  with  us  in  the 
early  1970's  to  ban  futuristic  systems, 
at  least  the  development,  if  not  the  de- 
ployment, of  futuristic  systems,  anJ 
the  President,  after  being  pressured  by 
the  State  Department,  allowed  that 
even  though  that  was  iiot  the  law 
under  ABM,  as  matter  of  Presidential 
policy  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
constrained,  already  taking  on  con- 
straints that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
intention  of  taking  on  for  themselves. 

n  1850 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  work  on  3DI.  He 
really  has  had  a  futuristic  look  at  SDI. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  long  ago  I  remember 


him  telling  me  how  he  wanted  me  to 
sit  down  with  his  brother  who  is  one 
of  the  fine  scientists  in  this  country 
who  is  familiar  with  the  kind  of  tech- 
nological capabilities  that  we  have  in 
this  country,  pjid  I  have  got  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  having  Jim  Abramson  in  my  dis- 
trict. He  was  able  to  attend  Batell, 
which  is  In  my  district,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  research  Institutes. 

He  was  able  to  attend  the  session  at 
Ohio  State  University  with  people 
from  the  strategic  studies  area  of  Mer- 
chon,  and  these  are  people  who  are 
thinkers  in  defense  policy.  I  was  able 
to  make  a  speech  to  the  Columbus 
Council  on  World  Affairs  where  he 
took  a  number  of  questions  from 
people  in  the  audience  who  were 
trying  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
what  SDI  is  all  about.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  a  variety  of  people 
who  really  want  to  know  can  SDI 
work. 

Now,  I  happened  to  catch  the  very 
beginning  of  the  gentleman's  special 
order  where  he  talks  about  our  cur- 
rent policy  of  MAD— mutual  assured 
destruction.  Thai  of  course  being  the 
idea  that  you  will  not  blow  us  up  if  we 
can  blow  you  up.  so  therefore,  if  we 
have  enough  weapons  to  blow  you  up. 
you  will  not  think  about  blowing  us 
up. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman.  I 
an  sure  he  finds  this  interesting.  In 
1972.  when  we  negotiated  the  ABM 
Treaty,  it  was  negotiated  under  the 
philosophy  that  if  we  limit  the 
amount  of  defenses  that  we  have  in 
the  country  to  one  site;  the  Soviet 
Union  has  decided  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  and  we  limited 
ourselves  of  course  to  one  under  that 
treaty,  if  you  only  have  very  limited 
defenses  and  only  affecting  one  site, 
there  would  be  no  incentive  to  build  a 
great  number  and  stockpile  or  develop 
new  nuclear  weapons,  would  there? 
Because  it  would  only  take  the  bare 
minimum  of  these  weapons  to  destroy 
the  other  nation. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  centleman  is  ab- 
solutly  right.  A  number  of  our  so- 
called  far  thinkers  thought  that  if  we 
signed  the  ABM  Treaty  there  would 
be  no  proliferation  of  nuclear  wjap- 
ons. 

Nxr.  KASICH.  Absolutely.  And  since 
that  time  of  course  we  htve  seen  a  de- 
ployment of  the  SS-17.  the  SS-18.  the 
SS-19.  which  are  the  most  accurate 
and  powerful  weapons  that  we  have  in 
the  world  and  I  know  the  gentleman  <s 
familiar  because  he  used  these  same 
numbers  in  the  same  arguments,  and 
then  beyond  that  of  course,  in  just 
recent  times  they  have  deployed  tne 
SX-24,  which  is  their  new  system 
under  the  SALT  Treaty,  that  they  get 
to  deploy  one  new  system,  and  today, 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal;  I  have  not  seen 


the  Post  today:  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announced  that  the  Soviets  are 
again  violating  our  agreement  with 
the  deployment  of  the  SX-25.  which  is 
the  second  long-range  missile  clearly 
in  violation  of  our  treaty.  That  is  the 
second  time  they  have  violated  the 
treaty  that  we  clearly  can  charge,  one. 
or  the  deployment  of  the  SX-25,  of 
the  numbers  of  them,  and  there  are 
more  than  two,  but  in  recent  times  the 
two  cas?s  we  have  been  talking  about 
lately  is  the  SX-25  and.  of  course,  the 
deployment  of  the  radar,  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  which  is  'ocated  in  the 
country.  Under  this  ABM  Treaty,  you 
can  have  radars  but  only  if  they  are  lo- 
cated on  the  periphery  of  the  country. 
Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  country.  It  gives  them 
battle  management  capability  with 
this  new  radar 

It  is  clearly  a  violation;  there  is  no 
one  in  any  of  the  intelligence  conunu- 
nities,  either  here  or  around  the 
world,  that  will  dispute  this.  But  back 
to  what  I  was  saying  about  this  1972 
treaty,  the  philosophy  perhaps  was  a 
good  one  at  the  time  that  if  we  have 
very  limited  defenses  there  will  not  be 
a  deployment  of  additional  systems, 
and  yet.  we  have  got  the  17,  the  18, 
the  19,  the  24,  the  25  on  their  side.  We 
have  pretty  much  stuck  to  it  with  only 
modernizing  the  Mlnuteman  III.  Now. 
of  course  talking  about  MX,  but  we 
have  not  pursued  that  line  but  we  still 
see  a  need  to  modernize,  and  even  the 
need  to  deploy  a  new  system  when  we 
talk  about  MX. 

So  obviously  the  idea  that  they  lim- 
ited defenses  will  mean  that  people 
will  have  no  need  to  deploy  new  sys- 
tems has  not  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
effective  argument.  So  what  we  are 
talking  about  now  is  rather  than  per- 
mitting the  continued  proliferation  of 
systems,  the  President  says  in  light  of 
the  political  problems  vou  have  on 
trying  to  build  consensuses  for  more 
new  systems,  in  light  of  the  resource 
probem  you  have,  not  having  the  kind 
of  money  that  you  need  to  deploy  sys- 
tems, and  in  light  of  the  fact  of  this 
policy  that  you  blow  us  up  and  we 
blow  you  up  is  really  a  "MAD  "  policy; 
it  has  worked  well  since  World  War  II. 
We  have  not  had  a  war  like  that.  We 
hp.ve  not  used  the  weapons;  deterence 
has  worked. 

I  think  there  Is  a  sense  in  our  minds, 
a  sense  in  the  view  of  the  President 
and  his  military  advisers  that  we 
ought  to  change  strategies;  that  we 
ought  to  shift  away  from  this  idea  of 
destruction  on  each  other,  raining  de- 
struction on  one  another,  and  move 
inlo  an  area  of  survival.  Let  us  put  a 
giant  "catcher's  mitt"  or  a  safety  net. 
but  a  more  effecti"e  description  per- 
haps would  be  a  "shelled  defense. "  a 
variety  of  nets  that  could  catch  these 
systems.  A  system  that  could  render 
these  weapons  of  destruction  impotent 


on  the  boost  phase.  Of  course  that  is 
an  important  point  because  in  that 
boost  phase  that  weapon,  that  17.  18. 
19.  24.  or  25.  those  5  separate  kinds  of 
missiles  are  armed  with  10  warheads. 
If  you  can  take  that  mLssile  out  in  the 
boost  phase,  and  it  is  not  an  explosive 
thing,  you  do  not  rain  nuclear  destruc- 
tion on  people  if  you  can  take  it  out 
with  a  laser  system  or  some  effective 
system  in  the  boost  phase,  you  will 
prevent  those  warheads  from  ever 
being  able  to  separate  from  that  mis- 
sile and  pose  a  great  technical  problem 
on  us.  the  ability  to  distinguish  which 
warheads  are  real  and  which  of  these 
objects  are  decoys.  But  the  bottom 
line  here  is  you  set  it  up.  you  get  some- 
thing that  can  take  it  out  in  the  boost 
phase  or  in  the  intermediate  range  or 
when  it  is  up  in  space  or  when  it 
begins  to  reenter  the  atmosphere. 

If  in  fact  we  can  develop  the  kind  of 
technology  that  the  experts,  many, 
many,  many  experts,  brilliant  scien- 
tists say  that  we  can.  then  in  fact  we 
do  change  the  strategies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  away 
from  policies  of  MAD  and  into  the 
policies  of  mutual  assured  survival, 
and  then  you  do  not  need  to  build  an- 
other generation  of  missiles.  You  do 
not  need  to  keep  stockpiling  more 
weapons  because  your  system  of  de- 
fense will  mean  these  systems  simply 
will  not  work,  will  not  be  effective,  and 
I  think  f lankly  like  the  President  says, 
it  is  the  great  hope  for  mankind  to 
take  and  rid  ourselves  of  these  weap- 
ons. 

Let  me  just  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man, because  I  think  one  of  the  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  people  all  across 
this  country,  your  district,  my  district, 
is.  'Great  idea.  John,  but  can  it 
work?"  You  listen  to  the  scientists 
who  are  Involved  in  the  project,  first 
of  all,  the  scientists  who  were  opposed 
to  it  said.  well,  we  have  got  to  have  i 
amount  of  objects  in  space.  They  have 
now  cut  their  predictions  literally 
three-quarters,  saying  now  that  we 
were  wrong  in  our  estimates  about 
how  many  different  systems  and  com- 
puters we  need.  Now  they  are  chang- 
ing their  minds  on  that. 

As  General  Abramson  points  out. 
and  I  remember  back,  it  was  not  too 
long  ago.  whoever  dreamt  we  would 
put  a  man  on  the  Moon?  Whoever 
thought  that  beyond  putting  a  man  on 
the  Moon  we  would  be  up  there  In 
space  literally  catching  satellites  and 
repairing  them  so  that  they  would 
work.  The  ability  of  people  in  this 
country  to  develop  technology  that 
can  save  man  can  never  be  underesti- 
mated. I  do  not  care  whether  we  are 
talking  about  the  science  of  space  or 
the  science  of  medicine,  boy.  we  need 
to  take  a  chance.  This  Is  a  research 
program.  We  are  attempting  to  find 
out  which  of  the  technologies  can 
work  the  best.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  we  have 


got  to  be  very  careful  in  this  body  and 
In  the  other  body  that  we  do  not 
engage  In  a  wholesale  stoppage  of  pro- 
grams In  SDI,  because  the  research 
phase  is  allowing  us  to  try  to  deter- 
mine which  of  those  programs  really 
can  work. 

What  you  do,  if  you  limit  the  ability 
of  these  people  to  Investigate  and  to 
determine  which  of  these  programs 
makes  the  most  sense.  Is  you  cut  off 
the  research  Into  a  technology  that 
really  might  work. 

D  1900 

So  I  would  urge  us  to  fund  SDI  at 
the  level  that  can  give  us  the  kind  of 
research  we  need,  that  we  follow  for- 
ward with  this  research  program  and 
do  all  the  Investigations,  the  checks, 
the  counterchecks  Into  what  kind  of 
systems  will  be,  how  effective  this 
thing  can  be,  and  then  somewhere 
down  the  road  we  will  let  a  future 
Congress  or  a  future  President  decide 
If  this  thing  really  can  happen. 

But  let  us  not  sell  it  short.  They 
talked  about  Pulton's  folly,  they 
talked  about  so  many  things  and 
laughed  at  the  Wright  brothers. 
People  would  have  said,  'Buck  Rogers, 
that  is  a  cartoon.  We  can't  land  any- 
body on  the  Moon  or  fix  satellites."  I 
think  we  can  do  these  Kinds  of  things. 
Or  give  a  man  an  artificial  heart,  we 
can  do  It.  We  can  make  this  technolo- 
gy work  for  all  of  mankind. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  leader- 
ship because  I  believe  he  is  one  of  the 
first  people  in  this  Congress  that  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  SDI.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  gentleman  taking  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Let  me  read  a  brief  speech  by  Dr. 
Teller.  I  am  going  to  read  just  a  few 
pages  of  it  and  try  to  Insert  the  rest  of 
it  In  the  Record,  because  I  think  It  ex- 
plains part  of  the  evolution  from  our 
thinking  during  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  It  Is 
entitled  "Better  a  Shield  Than  a 
Sword."  This  is  Dr.  Teller's  speech; 
Better  a  Shield  Than  a  Sword 
(By  Edward  Teller) 

(Editor's  note.— Edward  Teller  Is  a  senior 
research  fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford,  and  associate  director  emeritus  of 
the  LawTence  Llvermore  National  Laborato- 
ry. A  recipient  of  the  National  Medal  of  Sci- 
ence, Dr.  Teller  serves  on  the  White  House 
Science  Council.) 

ABM 

In  the  spring  of  1969  my  friend,  Henry 
Kissinger,  telephoned;  "Edward,  you  argued 
for  the  antl-balllstlc  missile  (ABM).  We  are 
supporting  it.  but  we  know  there  will  be  ob- 
jections. You  must  go  on  the  road  and  ex- 
plain it."  So  I  did. 

In  June  of  that  year.  I  was  Invited  to 
speak  at  a  conference  of  the  media  at  Gla- 
cier National  Park.  I  arrived  on  a  beautiful, 
sunny  morning  and  went  for  a  walk  with 
some  other  members  of  the  conference. 
That  afternoon,  my  talk  was  introduced  by 
one  of  my  companions  on  that  hike  who 


told  an  anecdote:  "A  hundred  yards  from 
the  lodge,  Teller  picked  up  a  large  dead 
branch.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  for.  He  re- 
plied, For  protection  against  grizzly  bears.' 
I  protested.  That  stick  isn't  an  effective 
weapon!'  He  answered.  "I  know,  but  I  hope 
the  grizzly  I  ears  don't.'  Edward  Teller  will 
now  talk  about  ABM  defense." 

This  was,  at  that  time,  a  justified  intro- 
duction. Neither  plans  nor  ideas  suggested 
that  a  cost  effective,  comprehensive  defense 
system  could  l>e  produced  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Why  then  was  I  arguing  for  it? 

The  basis  of  my  support  remains  un- 
changed today.  The  balance  of  terror,  aside 
from  its  ill  effects  on  Lntemational  coopera- 
tion and  trust.  Is  an  unstable  means  of  se- 
curing peace.  The  balance  depends  on  cur- 
rent technology  remaining  unchanged.  But 
in  fact  technology  is  changing  at  an  acceler- 
ating pace.  Deterrence  by  retaliation  be- 
comes ineffective  if  defense  is  possible.  De- 
fense, even  if  incomplete,  has  more  reliabil- 
ity in  deterring  aggression  because  it  makes 
the  outcome  of  an  attack  dubious. 

Defense  is  also  a  much  more  humane  form 
of  deterrence.  I  find  it  hard  to  argue  the 
justice  of  'an  eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,'  much  less  for  the  morality  of  mil- 
lions of  lives  in  exchange  for  millions  of 
lives. 

The  1968  ABM  debate  ended  with  approv- 
al by  the  margin  of  a  single  vote  In  the 
Senate.  But  work  was  barely  underway 
when  the  United  States  signed  an  agree- 
ment that  limited  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  protecting  a  single  site.  At 
that  time  (197i).  I  was  not  sure  enough  of 
my  arguments  to  lodge  a  protest. 

The  Soviets  decided  to  protect  Moscow:  we 
chose  to  defend  one  of  our  missile  sites. 
Subsequently,  the  American  authorities 
abandoned  this  site  defense:  the  Russians 
have  continued  for  more  than  a  decade  to 
improve  their  missile  defense  of  Moscow. 
Indeed,  defense  is  very  much  of  a  reality  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  uncounted  billions  of 
rubles  that  they  have  devoted  to  it  may  not 
be  in  a  hard  currency,  but  the  extensive 
Soviet  defense  effort  is  a  hard  fact. 

THE  soviet  defenses 

"I  think  that  a  defensive  system  which 
prevents  attack  Is  not  a  cause  of  the  arms 
race.  .  .  .  Perhaps  an  antl-mlsslle  system  Is 
more  expensive  than  an  offensive  system, 
but  Its  purpose  is  not  to  kill  people,  but  to 
save  human  lives." 

This  statement  is  one  with  which  I  whole- 
heartedly agree.  It  was  made  in  London  on 
February  9,  1967  by  Aleksel  N.  Kosygln. 
then  Pr»;mler  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  he 
was  asked  by  western  newsmen  al>out  limit- 
ing ABM  defenses. ' 

For  twenty  years  the  SovleU  have  devel- 
oped and  deployed  defenses  and  the  leaders 
argued  for  their  necessity.  On  March  23, 
1983,  President  Reagan  changed  the  minds 
of  some  Americans  with  his  strategic  de- 
fense proposal:  but  even  more  clearly,  he 
changed  the  statements  coming  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Within  three  days.  Secretary  Andropov 
had  denounced  defense.  After  eighteen 
days,  244  members  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences— led  by  Evgenll  Vellkhov— Issued  a 
statement  about  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative that  bears  little  resemblance  to  earlier 
Soviet  pronouncements  on  defense: ' 


'  ProDdo,  February  H.  1M7. 

■  AppeiU  to  All  Scientist*  of  the  World.  Pravda, 
April  10.  1983. 
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"The  Initiative  ...  Is  clearly  oriented 
toward  a  destablllzation  of  the  existing  stra- 
tegic balance.  By  his  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent ts  creating  a  more  dangerous  Illusion 
which  may  cause  sm  even  more  threatening 
spiral  of  the  arms  race." 

Many  other  Academicians  who  signed  the 
statement  have  been  Involved  In  the  devel- 
opment of  Russian  defenses.  Nikolai  Basov 
and  Alexander  Prokhorov  who  were  simong 
them,  shared  the  1967  Nobel  Prize  for  their 
work  on  lasers  together  with  Charles 
Townes.  At  present.  Townes  Is  working  In 
Berkeley  on  some  problems  of  the  highest 
scientific  Interest  connected  with  the  center 
of  our  galaxy.  One  question  Is  whether  our 
galaxy  contains  a  black  hole  a  million  times 
more  massive  than  our  sun.  By  contrast, 
Basov  and  Prokhorov  have  been  working  on 
practical  problems  Including  national  de- 
fense. 

In  January  1985  speaking  In  Madrid. 
Basov  asserted  that  "Moscow  would  have  no 
difficulty  In  duplicating  the  American  Star 
Wars  program."  »  I  suspect  that  Basov's  con- 
fidence arises  from  his  knowledge  that  the 
"duplication"  Is  already  completed. 

For  instance,  recently  some  Information 
about  the  large  Soviet  dlrected-energy  re- 
search center  at  Sary  Shagan  was  made 
public.  High  intensity  ground-based  lasers 
such  as  theirs  are  effective  In  destroying 
satellites.  It  Is  probable  that  they  also  can 
provide  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
The  deployment  of  lasers  at  the  weapons 
testing  center  suggests  that  Russians  con- 
sider lasers  useful  in  defense. 

The  Soviets  have  focused  the  attention  of 
their  best  scientists  on  questions  pertinent 
to  military  affairs  for  a  very  long  time.  In 
1951,  the  greatest  and  most  respected  of 
them,  Andrei  Sakharov,  suggested  the  use 
of  an  explosive  to  compress  a  strong  mag- 
netic field  and  generate  an  even  stronger 
field.*  In  1968  he.  together  with  his  associ- 
ates, reported  that  they  had  produced  a 
magnetic  field  so  strong  (25  million  gauss  > 
that  only  the  use  of  a  nuclear  explosive 
could  have  produced  it.*  The  technique  In 
question  may  be  used  to  transform  the 
energy  of  a  nuclear  explosion  into  electrici- 
ty and  eventually  produce  microwaves  that 
could  be  employed  against  electronic  de- 
vices. Such  electromagnetic  pulses  have 
been  studied  by  the  Russian  scientists  more 
thoroughly  than  by  the  Americans.  One  of 
the  obvious  uses  of  these  pulses  Is  to  destroy 
or  confuse  the  electronics  of  missiles  used  in 
an  attack.  The  experiment  performed  by 
Sakharov  anticipated  similar  American  ac- 
tivities by  nearly  two  decades. 

These  are  Just  examples  of  the  leirge,  di- 
verse and  continuing  Russian  effort  In  de- 
fense. 

During  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  ABM 
system  deployed  around  Moscow  has  been 
twice  upgraded.  This  Installation  gave  their 
military  the  opportunity  to  traLn  scientists 
and  technicians  on  an  operational  ballistic 
missile  defense  system.  Such  defense  re- 
quires appropriately  placed,  high  perform- 


>Chairont,  Alun,  "Moscow's  8t*r  Wars  Plan: 
Keeping  Facts  Under  Wraps,"  Toronto  Olobe  and 
Mall.  April  23.  1985.  p.  7. 

•Sakliarov.  Andrei  D..  "The  Danger  of  Thermo- 
nuclear War:  An  Open  Letter  to  Dr.  Sidney  Drell." 
Fomgn  A/fain,  Sununer  1983.  p.  1010 

*  AD.  Sakharov.  R.Z.  Lyudaev.  E.N  Smlmov. 
Yurul  Plyuahchev,  A.I.  Pavlovskl.  U.K.  Chemyshev. 
E.A.  Peoktistova,  E.I.  Zharlnov.  Yu.  A.  Zysln.  Sov. 
Phys.— Doklady  English  Translation,  10.  104S,  1966; 
Magnetic  Cumulation.  AD.  Sakharov.  Sov  Phys.— 
U.  Spekhl.  English  Translation.  9.  294.  1966.  Magne 
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ance  radars.  These  cannot  be  buUt  In  a 
hurry,  but  It  is  generally  known  that  the  So- 
viets have  built  at  Krasnoyarsk  at  least  one 
such  radar  which  violates  the  ABM  Treaty 
of  1972.  With  parts  prepared  In  advance,  the 
system  deployed  around  Moscow  could  t>e 
duplicated  In  other  cities  and  military  facili- 
ties in  a  very  short  time. 

In  five  or  ten  years  Russian  defertses. 
more  perfect  versions  of  those  at  Sary 
Shagan  and  Moscow,  may  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  stopping  a  retaliatory  blow,  for  In- 
stance one  launched  from  our  submarines, 
even  if  the  submarines  remain  practically 
undetectable.  In  that  case,  the  danger  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike  will  have  Increased  sharp- 
ly. The  effectiveness  of  such  a  strike  could 
be  overwhelming— provided  we  are  still 
without  a  defense.  This  situation  may  be 
one  reason  for  their  protests. 

Directed  energy  weapons.  Important  In 
American  defense  plans,  work  as  precisely 
as  surgical  tnstrtunents.  They  are  not  a 
means  of  producing  mass  destruction,  but  a 
means  of  preventing  It.  Lasers  are  one  ex- 
ample of  such  weapons;  particle  beam  accel- 
erators are  another  hopeful  prospect;  and  x- 
ray  lasers.  If  successfully  developed,  may 
become  the  most  effective  of  all.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  pioneering  work  has  appeared  In 
the  open  Soviet  scientific  literature.  As  the 
scientific  aims  have  been  approached,  the 
publications  stopped.  The  significance  of 
this  work  has  been  recognized  In  the  United 
States  only  recently. 

An  hour  after  President  Reagan  proposed 
that  Americans  attend  to  defense,  headlines 
appeared  dubbing  his  suggestion  "Star 
Wars".  Reagan's  speech  Included  no  refer- 
ence to  space,  satellites  or  stars.  The  pur- 
pose of  SDI,  Reagan  announced,  was  "to 
provide  a  long-term  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  begin  to  achieve  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  eliminating  the  threat  posed 
by  strategic  nuclear  missiles."  He  mentioned 
no  specific  lines  of  research.  Secretary 
Andropov  did  not  answer  In  terms  of  what 
Reagan  had  said,  but  in  terms  of  "Star 
Wars". 

The  strong  Soviet  reaction  to  President 
Reagan's  defense  proposal  makes  no  sense 
unless  the  Soviets  believe  that  we  may  suc- 
ceed. They  have  decades  of  experience  In 
this  field.  Their  opinion,  not  the  one  ex- 
pressed by  rhetoric  but  the  one  made  evi- 
dent by  their  action,  Is,  Indeed,  relevant. 

THE  UMBREIXA 

Shortly  before  8:00  In  the  evening  of 
March  23,  1983,  I  arrived  at  the  White 
House.  I  had  received  a  cryptic  message  a 
few  days  earlier  that  I  should  be  there  for 
dinner,  but  It  was  only  Just  before  dinner 
that  I  learned  of  the  approximate  content 
of  the  President's  speech. 

"Isn't  It  better  to  save  human  lives  than 
to  avenge  them?  "  This  Is  Reagan's  sentence 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  In  a  few  words  It 
summarized  all  my  worries  and  all  my 
hopes.  The  purpose  is  to  make  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  impotent  and  obsolete. 
After  some  30  months  of  hard  work  this 
goal  appears  to  be  nearer. 

Minutes  after  the  President  finished  his 
talk.  Secretary  Shultz.  with  whom  I  worked 
for  many  years,  asked  me:  Could  we  stop 
99.9%  of  the  incoming  missiles?  The  ques- 
tion Is  most  Important. 

A  99.9%  defense  can  not  be  attained  soon. 
It  may  not  be  attained  ever.  Even  if  It  Is  at- 
tained. It  win  not  be  attained  with  complete 
certainty. 

How  complete  can  the  defense  be?  No 
amount  of  war  damage  Is  "acceptable":  War 
must  be  avoided.  Defense  happens  to  be  the 


best  deterrent  for  aggression.  Defense  does 
not  need  to  be  a  tight  umbrella.  It  suffices  If 
It  makes  the  sucesss  of  an  attack  uncertain. 

It  has  been  said  to  the  horrible  concept  of 
mutually  assured  destruction  that  it  has 
kept  peace  for  forty  years.  I  believe  that 
what  has  kept  the  peace  are  the  memories 
of  two  world  wars.  These  memories  are 
deeply  embedded  in  the  consciousness  of  aill 
people  of  the  advanced  world.  In  the  democ- 
racies, they  are  the  ones  who  ultimately 
make  the  decision. 

The  real  danger  of  war  comes  from  the 
dictatorships,  and  particularly  from  the 
most  powerful  military  power  In  the  world. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  Russians  fought  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  the  First  World  War.  the  Russian  Civil 
War,  the  Russo-Plnnlsh  War.  and  the 
Second  World  War.  Tens  of  millions  of  Rus- 
sians died.  The  men  In  the  Kremlin  are 
fully  aware  of  the  horrors  of  war.  They  too 
want  to  avoid  war.  But  they  also  want  power 
and  ever  more  power.  They  are  not  para- 
noid; their  planning  Is  consistent  and  logi- 
cal. Since  great  power  Is  in  the  grasp  of  only 
a  few  Soviet  leaders.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
predict  the  ways  In  which  they  may  try  to 
attain  their  goals. 

A  defense  of  America  and  the  free  world 
which  Is  not  complete  but  which  makes  the 
outcome  of  an  attack  dubious  would  have 
great  persuasive  power  to  deter  aggression. 
To  my  mind,  and  I  believe  to  anyone's  mind 
in  a  democracy,  a  third  world  war  Is  not  win- 
nable.  I  believe  that  for  a  Soviet  leader  It  is 
winnable  only  If  It  results  In  complete  world 
domination— In  the  annihilation  of  the 
United  States.  That  Is  why  even  an  Imper- 
fect and  uncertain  defense  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent deterrent.  Gorbachev  could  not 
count  on  an  absolute  victory.  The  grizzly 
bears  in  the  Kremlin  don't  like  to  take 
chances. 

In  the  long  run  we  should  try  to  get  an  ex- 
cellent defense.  The  atomic  bomb  took  less 
than  seven  years.  What  we  could  develop  by 
the  year  2000  may  come  remarkably  close  to 
a  satisfactory  unbrella.  But  In  the  foreseea- 
ble future  the  umbrella  probably  will  be 
leaky;  it's  primary  purpose  is  to  deter  war. 
It  also  has  a  second  military  purpose:  If  we 
should  not  succeed  in  deterring  war.  SDI 
will  diminish  human  suffering.  This  suffer- 
ing will  remain  at  a  level  which  Is  entirely 
unacceptable,  but  the  difference  between 
having  or  not  having  active  defense,  as  be- 
tween having  or  not  having  civil  defense, 
could  amount  to  many  millions  of  lives. 

On  the  basts  of  their  terrible  experience, 
the  Russians  have  realized  this  truth.  Why 
should  so  many  in  the  democratic  countries 
doubt  It? 

THE  ARMS  RACE  AND  SAKHAROV 

Won't  defense  fuel  the  arms  race? 

The  answer  Is  no.  The  Russian  tortoise 
has  been  plodding  ahead  for  years.  The 
Americain  hare  has  been  sleeping  behind  the 
hedge. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Russians  for  their 
effort.  If  we  vigorously  support  SDI,  we 
shall  develop  a  defense  that  will  create  a 
valuable  deterrent.  Rivalry  In  protective  de- 
fense Is  far  more  acceptable  than  our 
present  situation.  Ultimately,  If  could  lead 
to  a  political  climate  that  would  have  the 
potential  for  rational  discussion  and  coop- 
eration. But  In  view  of  the  International  dis- 
cussion on  defense  one  must  still  consider 
the  arms  race.  Defense  will  not  be  the  final 
answer.  Any  defense  may  be  defeated  by 
more  ingenuity.  Also,  any  attack  can  be 
stopped   by   a   better   defense.    Indeed,    for 


every  system  of  defense  there  can  and  will 
be  a  countermeasure,  probably  even  more 
than  one.  For  defense  to  be  effective  in  the 
long  run  It  must  cost  less— if  possible  much 
less— than  the  cost  of  replacing  the  weapons 
that  It  stopped.  Similarly,  defense  must  be 
designed  so  that  destroying  it  will  be  more 
expensive  than  deploying  it.  Defense  in 
itself  does  not  mean  progress  toward  stabili- 
ty. Such  progress  is  accomplished  only  If  de- 
fense has  a  sufficiently  low  price. 

I  believe  that  this  goal  can  be  reached. 
Great  ingenuity  will  be  required.  This  is  one 
more  reason  to  take  steps  towsu-d  an  obvious 
goal:  we  should  try  to  bring  about  greater 
cooperation  among  free  world  nations. 
There  Is  no  Insurance  against  a  higher  qual- 
ity of  offense.  The  only  thing  that  will  help 
In  defense  Is  even  more  Ingenuity. 

The  question  should  be  asked  in  a  differ- 
ent way.  What  is  an  arms  race?  Why  must  It 
be  avoided?  The  conventional  concept  sug- 
gests that  an  arms  race  is  a  quantltlatlve 
race;  more  men  under  arms,  more  guns, 
more  battleships,  more  bombs  which  can  be 
used  for  war  alone.  What  is  happening 
today  would  be  named  more  appropriately  a 
race  In  technology,  rather  than  an  arms 
race.  This  cannot  be  compared  with  arms 
races  of  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  the  emphasis  in  U.S.  weap- 
ons research  has  not  been  on  defense;  but 
neither  has  it  been  on  larger,  more  powerful 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Emphasis  has 
been  given  to  weapons  that  are  more  accu- 
rate, lighter  and  less  expensive  to  deliver. 

Because  of  the  current  excessively  restric- 
tive classification  rules,  the  number  of 
megatons  in  our  stockpile  remains  a  secret. 
The  published  data  show  only  how  the 
stockpile  has  changed.  In  1960,  our  total 
megatonnage  was  four  times  greater  than  it 
Is  at  present.  We  are  accomplishing  the 
same  military  purpose  with  less  unintended 
and  unwanted  destructive  power.  This  uni- 
lateral fourfold  reduction  Is  the  result  of 
American  weapons  research  and  testing. 
The  reduction  of  the  American  stockpile 
would  not  have  occurred  without  testing. 

While  the  American  stockpile  was  becom- 
ing more  effective  and  less  Indiscriminately 
destructive,  the  Soviet  stockpile  continued 
to  Increase  In  megatonnage  as  well  as  In 
quality  and  accuracy. 

Much  of  our  work  in  developing  defensive 
arms  can  be  used  with  little  or  no  modifica- 
tion In  the  civilian  economy.  One  essential 
new  development  Is  to  enhance  accuracy. 
This  had  the  effect  In  the  past  of  reducing 
our  stockpile.  Accuracy  Is  even  more  essen- 
tial In  all  defensive  weapons.  The  same  tech- 
nique has  made  it  possible  to  locate  objects 
anywhere  on  earth  to  a  10-foot  accuracy. 
This  technology  is  beginning  to  be  applied 
in  transportation;  no  vehicle  will  be  lost  on 
land,  sea,  or  air  unless  the  people  In  11  want 
to  be  lost. 

A  perfected  x-ray  iRser,  besides  being  an 
effective  anti-missile  device,  could  have  an 
important  application  in  science.  One  may 
make  three-dimensional  holographs  of  such 
biological  phenomena  as  a  virus  attacking  a 
cell,  or  a  normal  cell  In  the  process  of  divid- 
ing. The  resolution  would  be  a  hundred 
times  finer  than  that  of  three  dimensional 
microscopic  pictures  of  the  present. 

Energy  storage  will  be  required  to  power 
lasers  if  an  extensive  defensive  system  Is  to 
be  deployed.  Such  devices  would  also  benefit 
the  energy  economy. 

New  computer  technology  is  essential  for 
defense.  This  is  a  small  portion  of  the  use  of 
these  computers.  The  major  application  of 
the  computers  Is  in  industry,  science,  even 


in  our  cultural  life  and  the  games  of  our 
children. 

According  to  conventional  wisdom,  any 
arms  can  be  misused  and  the  only  way 
toward  peace  and  stability  is  through  nego- 
tiations and  treaties.  Actually,  negotiations 
and  agreements  can  also  be  misused  and 
this.  Indeed,  has  been  the  case  In  recent  his- 
tory. 

The  USSR  signed  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
thereby  pledging  to  guarantee  certain 
human  "rights"  to  Its  peoples.  Most  unhap- 
pily, the  only  visible  change  was  that  Yuri 
Orlov  and  Anatoly  Shcharansky  were  sent 
to  prison  for  asking  that  the  Accords  be  put 
into  practice. 

Andrei  Sakharov,  the  Russian  physicist 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  scientist  who 
has  outdone  Galileo  in  resisting  authoritari- 
an control,  gave  us  some  insight  how  the 
Soviet  leaders  consider  negotiations.'  In 
early  1981.  he  together  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues were  called  by  Khrushchev  to  a 
secret  Soviet  meeting  which,  it  turned  out. 
was  "to  prepare  for  a  series  of  tests  that 
would  bolster  up  the  new  policy  of  the 
USSR  on  the  German  question  [the  Berlin 
Wall].  "  I  wrote  a  note  to  Khrushchev, 
saying  "to  resume  tests  after  a  three-year 
moratorium  would  undermine  the  talks  on 
banning  tests  and  on  disarmament,  and 
would  lead  to  a  new  round  in  the  arma- 
ments race— especially  In  the  sphere  of 
Intercontinental  missiles  and  anti-missile  de- 
fense." I  passed  it  up  the  line.  Khrushchev 
put  the  note  In  his  breast  pocket  and  invited 
all  present  to  dine.  At  the  dinner  table  he 
made  an  off-the-cuff  speech  that  I  remem- 
ber for  its  frankness  and  that  did  not  reflect 
merely  his  personal  position.  He  said  more 
or  less  the  following:  Sakharov  is  a  good  sci- 
entist. But  leave  it  to  us.  who  are  specialists 
in  this  tricky  business,  to  make  foreign 
policy.  Only  force— only  the  disorientation 
of  the  enemy.  We  can't  say  aloud  that  we 
are  carrying  out  our  policy  from  a  position 
of  strength,  but  that's  the  way  it  must  be.  I 
would  be  a  slob,  and  not  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  if  I  listened  to  the  like 
of  Sakharov. 

The  essential  words  "force — only  the  dis- 
orientation of  the  enemy"— refer  back  to 
foreign  policy. 

The  moratorium  was  actually  broken  on  a 
one  day  notice. 

For  thirty  yearj,  or  for  sixty  If  one  counts 
disarmament  treaties  prior  to  the  Second 
World  War,  we  have  tried  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  No  one  has  ever  asked  whether  an 
agreement  can  offer  a  99.9  percent  guaran- 
tee against  war.  The  past  three  decades 
have  seen  Soviet  military  power  become 
dominant  in  the  world.  The  result  is  "stabil- 
ity" of  the  Soviet  variety  as  seen  in  Afghani- 
stan, Africa,  and  Central  America. 

In  response  to  the  nuclear  freeze  move- 
ment, Sakharov  wTote  a  letter  which  was 
published  In  1983.' 

"The  restoration  of  strategic  parity  Is  only 
possible  by  investing  large  resources  and  by 
an  essential  change  In  the  psychological  at- 
mosphere In  the  West.  There  must  be  a 
readiness  to  make  certain  limited  economic 
sacrifices  and,  most  important,  an  under- 
standing ol  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  necessity  for  some  restructuring. 
In  the  final  analysis,  this  Is  necessary  to 
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prevent  nuclear  war,  and  war  in  general  .  .  . 
If  the  probability  of  such  an  outcome  could 
be  reduced  at  the  cost  of  another  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  of  the  arms  race,  then  perhaps 
that  price  must  be  paid.' 

THE  OBVIOUS  DETENSI 

The  defender  always  had  the  advantage 
that  he  did  not  need  to  cover  great  dis- 
tances. He  could  stay  at  home.  In  rocket 
warfare  the  main  expense  is  to  hurl  an 
object  over  a  distance  of  several  thousand 
miles.  For  the  defender  100  miles  suffice. 

The  most  simple  defense  is  to  destroy  an 
Incoming  warhead  shortly  before  It  reaches 
its  target.  One  such  defensive  measure  was 
demonstrated  by  the  United  States  in  1984. 
A  short-range,  inexpensive  device,  assisted 
by  radar,  tracked  and  Intercepted  an  ap- 
proaching rocket  at  an  altitude  of  100  miles 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  This  accuracy 
was  not  even  necessary  because  the  defen- 
sive missile  opened  up  like  an  umbrella  to 
cover  a  considerable  area.  The  velocity  of 
the  two  approaching  objects  was  so  great 
that  the  incoming  rocket  would  have  been 
destroyed  if  any  portion  of  the  umbrella 
had  touched  It. 

Against  a  massive  attack,  this  demonstrat- 
ed defense  would  not  suffice.  The  attacking 
rocket  would  be  accompanied  by  decoys. 
When  the  rockets  reenter  the  atmosphere, 
the  cheap  and  light  decoys  will  be  slowed 
down  and  burned  up.  Now  It  Is  possible  to 
concentrate  on  the  rockets,  but  only  a 
minute  or  two  remain  in  which  they  can  be 
destroyed. 

A  further  difficulty  Is  that  maneuverable 
warheads  can  be  used.  During  reentry,  the 
rocket  can  sprout  stubby  wings  that  steer 
the  rocket  on  an  erratic  path  to  a  predeter- 
mined target.  The  demonstrated  American 
device  would  miss  such  a  rocket  by  a  consid- 
erable margin.  An  additional  problem  is 
that  a  nuclear  missile  can  be  triggered  to  ex- 
plode with  full  force  if  it  Is  merely  touched. 
Such  bombs,  even  If  they  do  not  reach  their 
target,  could  do  much  damare.  The  explo- 
sion would  also  make  it  much  more  difficult 
to  track  the  rockets  that  follow. 

It  Is  more  effective  to  arm  the  defensive 
rocket  with  a  very  small  nuclear  explosive. 
This  would  work  even  if  the  attacking 
rocket  maneuvers.  It  also  prevents  the  nu- 
clear explosion  of  the  attacker.  While  the 
incoming  warhead  might  have  several  mil- 
lion tons  of  explosive  force,  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosive of  the  defensive  rocket  would  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  thousand  tons. 

Still,  the  non-nuclear  rocket  Interceptor 
has  some  important  uses.  It  sufflcles  to  stop 
a  small  attack,  such  as  Colonel  Khadafy 
could  launch.  It  also  could  prevent  the  ca- 
tastrophe that  would  be  caused  by  the  acci- 
dental, unintentional  firing  of  a  missile.  The 
probability  of  such  an  event  Is  quite  low. 
Yet  It  remains  vorrisome.  Deployment  of 
interceptors  would  make  it  probable  that 
the  consequences  wlU  not  be  dreadful. 

These  rocket  interceptors  could  provide 
some  protection  before  the  end  of  this 
decade.  But  this  system  Is  inadequate  as  the 
only  national  protection  against  a  large 
scale  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  extra- 
neous material  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

SHORT-RANGE  LASER  DEFENSE 

Progress  in  directed  energy  weapons  was 
the  main  reason  why.  six  years  ago,  I 
became  confident  about  the  feasibility  of 
defense.   Today,    a   limited   but   significant 
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success  of  defense  is  not  a  mere  possibility: 
it  is  a  high  probability. 

Lasers  are  most  familiar  as  visible  light  of 
great  regularity,  sharp  direction  and  re- 
markable intensity.  In  technical  terms,  they 
have  a  sharply  defined  phase.  They  have  al- 
ready made  great  contributions  in  medicine, 
manufacturing,  and  scientific  instruments. 
One  military  application  for  lasers  is  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  radar  in  tracking 
incoming  missiles. 

Today,  lasers  are  also  the  most  promising 
dlrected-energy  defensive  weapons  against 
missiles.  Science  fiction  fans  may  call  them 
death  rays.  But  they  are  not  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  They  are  not  to  be  used 
against  humans  but  against  missiles  of 
attack.  They  are  anti-weapons. 

Lasers  become  increasingly  effective  as 
the  wavelength  gets  shorter.  Microwaves  are 
about  an  inch  long.  Infrared  wavelength  is 
shorter  by  a  factor  thousand  and  the  wave- 
length decreases  through  infrared,  visible 
light,  and  ultraviolet  to  x-rays  whose  wave- 
length is  once  again  a  thousand  times  short- 
er. 

To  destroy  satellites  in  space  Is  the  least 
difficult  military  application  of  lasers.  This 
Is  an  Important  reason  why  predeployed 
battle  stations  in  space  are  not  apt  to  sur- 
vive. Ground-based  lasers  may  play  an  Im- 
portant role  in  providing  direct  defense 
against  short-rtmge  missiles  (fired  from  100 
miles  away)  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Defense  against  short-range  missiles  is 
much  easier  to  accomplish  than  defense 
against  long-range  missiles  for  several  rea- 
sons. For  instance,  much  of  the  path  of  the 
short-range  missile  Is  in  full  sight  of  the  at- 
tacked position:  decoys  are  usually  not  a 
problem. 

Lasers  of  the  necessary  energy  are  being 
developed  rapidly  and  effectively.  Ground- 
based  lasers  can  be  supplied  with  power  di- 
rectly from  the  civilian  electric  grid.  Since 
the  laser  would  need  great  amounts  of 
energy  for  short  periods,  energy  storage  de- 
vices would  be  advantageous. 

However,  the  t>eam  of  a  ground-based 
laser  must  be  transmitted  through  the  at- 
mosphere without  distorting  Its  favorable 
regular  properties.  Turbulent  air  causes 
density  changes  that  deflect  light,  as  one 
can  see  In  the  apparent  twinkling  of  stars. 
Such  diffusion  of  a  laser  beam  makes  the 
beam  far  less  effective.  The  problem  Is  not 
insoluble.  Astronomers  have  recognized  for 
years  that  irregultwities  in  atmospheric  den- 
sity can  be  compensated  if  one  replaces  big 
curved  mirrors  by  an  array  of  many  small 
mirrors,  which  can  be  oriented  In  a  fraction 
of  a  second  to  eliminate  the  twinkling. 
Rapid  progress  in  solving  this  problem  in  a 
practical  manner  is  currently  being  made. 

Unfortunately,  clouds  stop  laser  t>eams, 
though  high  intensity  light  can  bore  a  hole 
through  thin  clouds  for  the  requisite  short 
time.  Still,  duplication  of  laser  Installations 
at  various  locations  will  be  needed  to  ensure 
that  at  least  one  of  the  beams  will  get 
through.  This,  incidentally,  is  also  an  insur- 
ance against  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  at- 
tacker to  put  the  defense  out  of  action. 

While  short-range  missile  defense  is  Im- 
portant to  the  United  States  as  a  protection 
against  missiles  launched  from  offshore  sub- 
marines, such  a  defense  system  is  most  in- 
teresting for  our  allies  in  Europe,  Japan  and 
particularly  Israel. 

Laser  defense  does  not  use  any  nuclear  de- 
vices, is  not  connected  with  any  deployment 
of  battle  stations  or  anything  else  in  space, 
and  does  not  violate  any  treaties  because 
such  defenses  are  purely  tacticaJ.  None  of 


the  current  objections  apply  to  It.  There- 
fore, laser  defense  against  short-range  mis- 
siles is  likely  to  be  the  defense  first  de- 
ployed. 

LONG-RANGE  LASEK  DCTENSE 

The  lasers  described  above  would  not  be 
effective  against  missiles  whose  range  is 
much  more  than  100  miles.  The  range  can 
be  extended  by  the  use  of  mirro.-s.  Such 
mirrors  would  be  deployed  on  the  ground 
but  would  be  popped  up  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  time  of  an  enemy  attack.  The 
longer  the  distance  the  higher  the  needed 
pop  up  and  the  greater  the  difficulty. 

The  mirrors  required  become  smaller  and 
easier  to  handle  as  the  wavelength  of  the 
defense  laser  becomes  shorter.  Short  wave- 
length lasers  are  also  more  efficient  in  de- 
stroying enemy  rockets. 

The  existence  of  an  x-ray  laser  has  been 
demonstrated.  This  in  itself  is  a  remarkable 
accomplishment.  If  a  usable  x-ray  laser  can 
be  produced,  we  will  have  made  an  immense 
step  forward  in  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves. These  lasers  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive: they  are  also  the  most  difficult  to  de- 
velop. 

It  should  t>e  noted  that  x-ray  lasers  will 
not  penetrate  the  atmosphere.  They  togeth- 
er with  their  power  sources,  have  to  be 
lofted  outside  the  atmosphere.  The  only 
power  source  that  can  be  popped  up  is  a  nu- 
clear explosive.  The  effects  of  powering  an 
x-ray  laser  with  a  nuclear  device  would  have 
no  serious  effect  on  the  ground. 

It  should  l>e  mentioned  that  our  work  on 
the  x-ray  laser  was  based  on  publications 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  These  publications 
essentially  stopped  in  the  late  1970s,  a  fact 
that  suggests  that  the  Soviets  consider  this 
information  of  not  purely  scientific  Interest. 

MORE  DIRECTED  ENERGY  WEAPONS 

One  radically  different  directed-energy 
weapon  probably  capable  of  destroying  mis- 
siles in  flight  is  an  electron  beam  device. 
This  instrument  could  be  used  in  the  moder- 
ately high  atmosphere,  though  not  outside 
the  atmosphere.  One  would  require  first  a 
vvell-directed  but  relatively  weak  laser  to 
ionize  a  path  along  a  narrow  channel  which 
becomes  positively  charged:  then  a  high-in- 
tensity electron  beam  can  be  sent  along  this 
path.  In  this  way  the  electron  beam  will  not 
be  deflected  by  the  earth's  magnetic  field 
which  Is  neither  constant  nor  sufficiently 
predictable.  All  this  was  first  discussed  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  scientific  uses. 

Lasers  and  other  rapid-fire  directed- 
energy  weapons  may  be  used  for  the  more 
modest  but  Important  purpose  to  find 
which,  among  the  approaching  objects  are 
the  dangerous  rockets  and  which  are  mere 
decoys. 

Another  posslbllty  la  to  use  a  beam  of  neu- 
tral atoms.  This  can  be  done  by  accelerating 
atoms  that  carry  an  extra  electron,  and 
then.  Just  before  use,  stripping  off  this  elec- 
tron. The  beam  of  atoms  would  l)e  specifi- 
cally useful  In  discriminating  decoys  from 
real  rockets  outside  the  atmosphere.  It 
seems  best  to  pop  up  the  apparatus  which 
produces  the  beam. 

DEFENSE  IN  SPACE 

Reagan  did  not  speak  of  stars,  space,  satel- 
lites, only  about  defense.  There  are  advan- 
tages In  deploying  defense  In  space.  There 
are  also  great  disadvantages.  The  deployed 
defenses  can  be  attacked  over  many  months, 
even  years.  Space  defense  may  not  be  Impos- 
sible—It Is  certainly  difficult. 

In  one  case  we  should  try  to  use  space  de- 
ployment. 


A  rocket-launching  is  accompanied  by  the 
sudden,  characteristic  appearance  of  a  fjow 
erful  infrared  radiation  burst.  This  can  be 
easily  detected  from  space,  for  instance 
from  a  synchronous  satellite.  Even  now,  we 
have  such  observation  satellites.  It  is  possi 
ble  but  difficult  to  protect  these  early  warn 
ing  systems.  One  may  make  them  "hard,"  or 
may  make  them  easily  replaceable,  and  one 
also  may  have  inconspicuous  "sleeping  de 
tectors"  which  will  unfold  and  become 
active  only  when  the  functioning  detector  i.s 
incapacitated.  These  sleepers  In  turn  may  be 
protected  by  decoys. 

All  this  can  be  done.  Whether  It  can  be 
done  cheaply  enough  to  t)e  really  effective  Ls 
an  open  question.  It  will  help  to  make  the 
detecting  system  as  simple  ts  possible. 

Detectors  in  space  may,  in  turn,  be  backed 
up  by  earth-based  radars.  Against  short- 
range  rockets,  these  radars  will  be  highly  ef- 
fective. If  the  radars  work  at  long  wave- 
lengths, ionization  in  the  high  layers  of  the 
atmosphere  will  confine  the  propagation  of 
these  waves  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
earth's  sui  face  so  that  the  radar  will  follow 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  over  long  dis- 
tances. This  is  called  over-the-horlzon 
(OTH)  radar. 

The  OTH  radar  will  locate  the  launching 
of  a  rocket  over  any  distance,  because  the 
launching  emits  plenty  of  electromagnetic 
waves  of  long  wavelength.  Thus  we  can 
know  when  to  pop-up  our  defense  systems, 
particularly  In  the  case  of  a  massive  attack. 
However,  the  problem  of  detection  needs 
much  more  attention. 

Space  deployment— Star  Wars  if  you 
please— has  many  purposes.  The  Russians 
are  working  on  this  problem.  We  must  be 
aware  of  the  possibilities.  But  we  should  not 
follow  suit  until  we  know  that  the  system  is 
effective  smd  survlvable.  The  most  hopeful, 
though  not  mandatory  approach,  is  to  use 
stations  in  space  for  early  warning. 

Not  battle  stations,  but  observation  posts! 

COMPUTERS 

Computers  are  Important  for  defense. 
Indeed,  without  computers,  defense  against 
a  massive  attack  hardly  could  work.  Com- 
puters may  make  it  possible  to  keep  track  of 
thousands  of  rockets  and  many  more 
decoys.  Does  this  mean  that  vital  decisions 
must  be  turned  over  to  computers?  When 
one  understands  the  root  of  the  problem, 
the  answer  becomes  obvious. 

One  real  danger  of  nuclear  conflict  Is  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  the  crisis  may 
occur  fast  and  It  may  be  over— with  a  tragic 
ending— in  practically  no  time. 

Decisions  must  be  made  In  minutes.  Some 
must  be  made  in  seconds.  Whom  can  one 
trust  with  fast  decisions?  I  would  not  trust 
myself.  I  would  not  trust  anyone.  There  is 
no  perfect  solution.  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  an  imperfect  solution.  After  careful 
consideration,  the  best  alternative  seems  to 
be  the  computer. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  computer 
system  that  must  be  deployed  Is  beyond  our 
capabilities.  In  particular,  to  write  a  pro- 
gram that  will  function  under  battle  condi- 
tions Ls  an  unprecedented  challenge. 

But  anyone  who  gives  up  at  this  point  has 
forgotten  that  a  tenfold  Improvement  in 
computer  technology  has  occurred  regularly 
in  every  decade  since  1945.  The  needs  for 
defense  will  further  stimulate  this  rapid  de- 
velopment. The  latest  design  of  supercom- 
puters utilizes  numerous  parallel  computers. 
This  often  results  in  redundancy,  and  re- 
dundancy is  precisely  what  is  required  when 
one  in  under  attack.  The  parallel  computers 


could  be  widely  dispersed  and  still  in  almost 
instant  communication.  Thus  the  attack  is 
apt  to  result  in  nothing  m^re  serious  than  a 
reduction  of  the  redundancy.  The  program- 
ming for  several  connected  computers  is  a 
tremendous  task.  Plans  call  for  the  pro- 
mming  to  be  performed  by  the  computer 

■  If  in  a  redundant  manner. 

The  program  of  a  computer  may  fail,  even 
in  a  catastrophic  way.  It  should  t>e  possible 
to  plan  self-surveillance  by  the  computer. 
When  there  is  a  serious  failure,  the  comput- 
er should  be  programmed  to  fall  back  to  a 
simpler,  less  effective  procedure  that  it  still 
can  handle. 

Neither  the  defender  nor  the  attacker  can 
know  fully  how  much  a  computer  can 
achieve.  Given  the  excellence  of  our  com- 
puter technology,  the  result  may  well  be 
sufficient  to  serve  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
the  Soviets.  They  may  fear  our  computers 
more  than  our  bombs. 

REAGAN 

Around  November  1.  1939,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  received  a  letter  from 
Albert  Einstein.  I  was  present  when  this 
le'ter  was  signed.  The  letter  stated  that  fis- 
sion had  been  discovered  in  Berlin,  that 
atomic  explosives  of  unprecedented  power 
were  now  possible,  that  Nazi  Germany  had 
taken  control  of  the  Czechoslovakian  mines 
from  which  the  bomb's  raw  material  could 
be  obtained,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  initiate  a  program  to  try  to  develop 
such  an  explosive.  On  receiving  this  letter 
Roosevelt  called  for  urgent  action. 

In  1967.  the  newly  elected  Governor  of 
California  visited  the  weapons  laboratory  at 
Livermore.  Reagan  was  the  first  California 
governor  to  visit  the  national  laboratory  in 
his  state.  This  was  his  first  chance  to  hear 
about  defensive  weapons.  During  his  presi- 
dential campaign  in  1980,  Reagan  visited 
the  National  Defense  Center,  located  deep 
within  Cheyenne  Moui.tain,  not  far  from 
Colorado  Springs.  He  was  told  that  Russian 
missile  launch  could  be  detected  and  ascer- 
tained minutes  after  launch.  "And  what  can 
we  do  about  it?  "  Reagan  asked.  The  answer 
was:  "Nothing." 

This  is  the  background  of  the  present  dis- 
cussions on  defense  of  which  I  have  person- 
al knowledge.  After  two  years  in  office. 
Reagan  challenged  American  scientists  to 
replace  the  balance  of  terror  by  real  de- 
fense. He  clearly  indicated  that  succe.ss  in 
such  a  huge  undertaking  cannot  be  expect- 
ed in  his  lifetime.  But  he  did  set  a  new  direc- 
tion for  our  work.  Comments  about  I*resl- 
dent  Reagan's  lack  of  forethought  In  pro- 
posing SDI  need  to  l>e  assessed  by  compari- 
son with  the  Presidential  decision  that 
began  the  atomic  age.  The  threat  to  our  na- 
tional survival  today  is  comparably  greater 
than  ;t  was  in  1939. 

In  arriving  at  this  decision.  Reagan  con- 
sulted numerous  individual.";:  scientists,  poli- 
ticians, and  his  official  advisors  on  national 
defense-the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
President  did  not  ask  some  of  the  long-time 
advocates  of  disarmament  negotiations  who 
have  exer'^ised  grea'..  influence  on  our  rude- 
ar  arm::  policy  during  the  past  decades.  The 
latter  were  invited  to  the  White  House 
when  the  President  make  his  statement  on 
March  23,  1983.  Their  reaction,  having  con- 
sidered the  problem  for  a  very  short  time, 
was  adversarial. 

What  will  happen  if  Gorbachev  offers  a 
real  i  eduction  of  Soviet  arms  in  exchange 
foi  a  bilateral  cessation  of  defense  prepared- 
ness? Such  an  agreement  would  make  the 
Republicans  enormously  popular  and  would 
amply  justify  our  meager  efforts  on  SDL. 
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Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 


Yet.  no  agreement  can  stop  research  in  a 
verifiable  manner.  We  would  stop.  The  Rus- 
sians would  not. 

Recently.  Gorbachev  offered  a  unilateral 
lest  moratorium  for  'he  remainder  of  1985. 


This  was  a  clever  step  in  a  campaign  that 
may  prove  disastrous  to  our  fledgling  de- 
fense effort  and  to  our  future.  The  test  mor- 
atorium broken  by  the  Russians  in  1961 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  Soviet  advantage 
in  nuclear  research  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  repair.  Today,  we  need  leadership 
and  wisdom  as  badly  as  during  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  in  the  1860's:  perhaps  more  so. 
We  need  to  ensure  the  ability  of  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  to  live  In  peace  and 
freedom. 

We  cannot  hope  that  the  policy  of  the  bal- 
ance of  terror,  where  the  terror  is  more  cer- 
tain than  the  balance,  can  deter  war  much 
longer. 

Our  present  administration  differs  sharp- 
ly from  the  previous  one.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  the  most  innovative  in  decades.  Rea- 
gan's epochal  proposal  has  not  borne  fruit 
as  yet.  It  may  be  seen  by  posterity  to  be  as 
important  as  the  liberation  of  slaves  by  Lin- 
coln. 

WHAT  IF  WE  REALLY  SUCCEED? 

After  two  years  of  discussion.  I  thought 
that  I  had  heard  all  possible  questions 
about  SDI.  Recently,  however,  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  asked  a  novel  question 
in  a  private  conversation:  "What  if  we  suc- 
ceed completely?  Suppose  we  destroy  all  the 
weapons  coming  at  us  in  a  massive  attack. 
Should  A-e  retaliate?" 

I  responded  instinctively  and  spontaneous- 
ly: "Certainly  not! "  The  editor  was  not  satis- 
fied. He  wanted  a  complete  answer,  a  meas- 
ured answer.  He  was  right.  After  careful 
consideration,  I  am  convinced  that  my  first 
reaction  was  correct.  Here  are  my  reasons. 

If  we  succeeded  in  a  complete  manner,  if  a 
Soviet  attack  killed  not  one  single  person, 
retaliation  would  be  wrong.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  crime  to  test  the  efficacy  of  Soviet  de- 
fenses: such  an  act  might  result  in  the 
deaths  of  Innumerable  Innocent  people. 
Furthermore,  completely  stopping  a  nuclear 
attack  would  be  a  victory.  Not  only  would 
this  be  crushing  for  the  aggressor,  it  would 
be  a  victory  for  peace  that  would  lift  a 
nightmare  from  mankind.  If  we  can  achieve 
it,  we  most  not  introduce  another  night- 
mare by  attempting  to  retaliate. 

Our  greatest  achievement  in  the  Second 
World  War  came  after  1945  when  we  helped 
our  former  enemies,  Germany  and  Japan,  to 
recover.  This  possibility  of  acting  out  the 
values  of  this  nation  Is  the  goal  to  which 
Ronald  Heagan  opened  the  door  on  March 
23.  1983. 

THE  GENIE  AND  THE  BOTTLE 

The  atomic  genie  existed  during  the  un- 
measured depth  of  time  in  the  darK  bottle 
of  ignorance.  Neither  through  technology 
nor  through  our  fervent  wishes  can  we  put 
the  genie  back  Into  thu  bottle. 

But  technology  can  provide  a  better  situa- 
tion. The  Genie  should  contribute  to  the 
shield,  stronger  than  the  sword. 

Will  this  be  a  finf  1  solution  to  internation- 
al problems?  In  human  affairs,  there  .s 
never  a  final  solution.  Man  is  a  problem- 
solving  animal.  Even  more,  he  is  a  problem- 
creating  animal.  As  long  as  people  live,  they 
will  have  problems.  But  these  problems 
need  not  include  the  menace  of  sudden  mas- 
sive destruction  by  human  agency.  To  set 
limits  to  that  destruction  is  possible  and 
necessary. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question,  what 
the  gentleman's  thinking  would  be  if 
we  assume  that  the  Soviets  are  en- 
gaged—I mean,  we  look  at  the  facts 
and  we  recognize  the  escalation  of  the 
numbers  of  systenvs  that  they  have  de- 
ployed, offensive  nuclear  systems. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  what  his 
view  is  when  we  take  a  look  at  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  in  the  process  and 
really  have  a  functional  ABM  system 
that  surrounds  Moscow,  and  I  will  put 
the  second  generation  of  interceptors 
in  there;  they  have  got  their  key  com- 
mand in  control  operations  under- 
ground, developing  a  tremendous 
number  of  air  interceptors,  and  some 
people  say  can  u<;e  some  of  their  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  in  an  ABM  mode. 
What  are  the  consequences  of  a  coun- 
try that  can  develop  both  offensive 
and  defensive  systems  in  absence  of 
our  being  able  to  develop  or  refusing 
or  deciding  not  to  develop  a  system 
and  really  being  very  limited  in  the  of- 
fensive systems  that  we  deploy? 

I  wonder  what  the  gentleman's  view 
would  be  of  the  consequences  of  that. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thirik  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  a  major  problem 
that  a  lot  of  Americans  do  not  want  to 
address,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  embarked  on  their  own 
SDI  program  in  a  fairly  uninhibited 
fashion. 

As  Dr.  Teller  said  when  one  Soviet 
scientist,  'We  can  duplicate  the  Star 
Wars  system."  he  said  that  he  thinks 
that  that  so-called  capability  of  dupli- 
cating that,  that  confidence  is  generat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  perhaps  much  of 
that  system  is  already  in  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  to  answer  the  question,  if  the 
Soviets  can  acquire  a  defensive  capa- 
bility before  we  do  amd  acquire  an  of- 
fensive capability  and  do  not  combine 
that  with  the  same  policy  changes 
that  the  Presidert  has  offered  to 
make  defensive  available  perhaps  even 
to  our  adversaries,  then  it  would  be  a 
-rit.cal  situation  for  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  scientists 
who  feel  in  fact  that  we  may  be  reach- 
ing that  situation  in  Europe  very 
shortly,  because  the  Europeans  are 
fEwed  with  short-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles. They  could  legally  under  the 
ABM  Treaty  build  short-range  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  right  now. 

The  Soviets  are  building  an  SA-12. 
which  is  an  ATBM,  an  antitheater  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system. 

Mr.  KASICH.  That  would  be  a 
mobile  system,  too.  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right.  It 
would  be  a  mobile  system  and  the 
radar  would  be  mobile. 

Mr.  KASICH.  That  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Absolutely. 

One  problem  is  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  where  ATBM  leaves  off  and  ABM 
begins. 

But  again  to  go  back  to  the  concern 
many  scientists  have  raised  in  the 
West,  it  is  a  concern  that  we  are  going 
to  be  in  the  same  position  that  we 
were  with  regard  to  theater  nuclear 
weapons.  All  of  a  sudden  we  found  out 
that  we  had  a  great  many  SS-20  nucle- 
ar weapons  facing  our  allies  in  the 
West  and  we  had  nothing.  We  are  run- 
ning to  play  catchup  with  our  Per- 
shing Us  and  our  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles. 

And  we  may  be  in  the  same  situation 
if  we  do  not  act  and  act  expediently 
and  actively  effectively.  We  may  be  in 
the  same  situation  with  regard  to  SDL 
We  may  find  that  they  have  developed 
a  defensive  system  and  we  have  not 
developed  a  defensive  system,  and  we 
may  find  that  that  is  not  going  to 
accrue  to  our  benefit. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  conunent  on  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  just  been  experiment- 
ing and  in  fact,  of  course,  deployed  a 
system  that  would  utilize  a  missile  or  a 
projectile  against  an  incoming  missile. 
That  is  somewhat  of  a  capability  that 
we  could  deploy  literally  today. 

But  they  have  moved  in  the  area  of 
directed  energy,  something  that  we 
really  do  not  think  the  Soviets  do  not 
have  the  view  all  too  often,  the  Soviets 
have  the  capability  to  develop.  Is  not 
that  in  fact  true  that  they  are  directed 
energy  weapons,  in  fact  have  done  a 
lot  of  research  on  those? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right.  In  fact, 
they  had  a  great  many  publications 
and  references  to  directed  energy  re- 
search in  their  own  scientific  publica- 
tions. But  as  they  became  more  adept 
and  made  bigger  and  bigger  advances, 
all  of  the  information  disappeared 
from  their  open  publications,  which 
indicates  that  they  are  making  some 
headway  in  that  area. 

D  1910 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  taking  the 
time  to  discuss  this  issue.  I  hope  we 
are  going  to  do  it  a  number  of  times  els 
the  program  develops,  because  I  think 
we  need  to  talk  about  developments  as 
they  occur.  The  successful  test  that 
occurred  on  the  use  of  the  laser  not 
long  ago.  I  think  we  need  to  come  out 
and  to  talk  about  the  succeses,  because 
it  is  not  magic.  It  is  hard  work  and  it  is 
the  use  of  the  kind  of  technologies 
that  we  have  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  magic,  but  in  fact  we  can 


do  these  kinds  of  things.  We  can  make 
in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  military 
planner,  we  can  tremendously  increase 
doubt  about  the  success  of  an  attack 
and  that  is  one  of  the  obviously  vital 
elements  of  the  SDI  proposal. 

The  ultimate  goal,  however,  is  not 
just  to  make  it  worth  anything  to  keep 
developing  these  weapons,  but  rather 
in  fact  to  rely  on  a  system  that  can 
provide  survival,  rather  than  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
good  point,  because  we  live  in  a  horri- 
bly imperfect  world  and  yet  those  who 
would  be  against  this  system  and  who 
would  criticize  it  say  that  we  cannot 
attempt  to  defend  ourselves  against 
nuclear  weapons  because  we  do  not 
have  a  guarantee  that  we  will  have  a 
perfect  system.  That  makes  no  sense. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  makes  good  sense 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  moral  judg- 
ment to  go  ahead  with  a  system  that 
would  save  at  least  in  the  event  of  nu- 
clear war,  God  forbid,  millions  of 
American  lives. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  we  can 
develop  a  system  that  will  be  very, 
very  close  to  leakproof . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  I  wish  I  could 
read  the  entire  speech  into  the  Record 
that  was  given  by  Dr.  Teller,  but  I 
think  it  lays  out,  it  puts  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  perspective,  and  I  think  it 
puts  our  development  and  our  evolu- 
tion of  the  decisiorunaking  process  in 
Washington,  our  decision  to  move 
ahead  with  SDI  in  perspective  also. 

The  Soviets  like  the  idea  of  defense 
and  they  like  to  rationalize  its  use  to 
European  leaders  because  they  were 
developing  the  SA-5.  the  SA-10,  the 
SA-12  until  they  saw  the  United 
States  of  America  developing  defense 
and  their  speeches  changed  overnight, 
from  a  good  thing;  in  fact,  you  could 
have  taken  Mr.  Kosygin's  words  about 
defense  being  such  a  great  thing,  you 
could  have  put  that  in  the  Presidents 
speech.  Instead  of  defense  being  such 
a  good  thing,  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  a 
bad  thing. 

I  hope  the  gentleman,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  a  very  active  member  of 
the  committee,  will  work  with  me  with 
regard  to  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive find  with  our  other  leaders  over 
the  next  6  or  7  months. 

I  hope  that  this  President  will  hsmg 
tough  and  not  surrender  any  part  of 
the  initiative  in  his  coming  talks  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev. 


DOMESTIC  TERRORISM  AND 
NATIONAL  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dym- 
ally]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  DYMALX,Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  time  tonight  because  in  the 
past  2  weeks  an  Arab  American  and  a 
Jewish  American  have  been  murdered 
in  terrorist  incidents.  As  representa- 
tives of  both  the  Arab  American  and 
the  Jewish  American  communities,  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  look  carefully 
and  objectively  at  why  these  two 
decent  and  innocent  Americans  were 
deprived  of  life.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  search  for  the  means  by  which  to 
stop  terrorism.  With  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  mind,  I  want  to  begin  a 
careful  and  objective  discussion  of  ter- 
rorism. And  I  want  to  pay  special  at- 
tention to  terrorism  in  the  United 
States  because  although  the  national 
consciousness  is  most  often  captured 
by  acts  of  terrorism  against  Americans 
abroad,  domestic  acts  of  terrorism 
have  occurred  much  more  often. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  recounted  an  interview  several 
years  ago  with  Mohammad  Abbas.  The 
reporter  noted  that  Abbas  was  clearly 
moved  by  the  deaths  of  Palestinian 
Commandos  and,  in  fact,  kept  pictures 
of  these  people  on  his  wall.  In  many 
instances  these  Commandos  were 
killed  when  they  were  staging  attacks 
against  innocent  Israeli  civilians.  The 
reporter  marvelled  that  Abbas  was  in- 
tensely aware  of  the  death  of  each 
Palestinian  but  seemed  hardly  aware 
that  Israelis  had  died  as  well. 

Similarly  when  Alex  Odeh,  an  Arab 
American,  was  murdered  in  Santa  Ana. 
CA,  on  October  11,  1985.  the  reaction 
of  the  chairman  of  Jewish  Defense 
League.  Irv  Rubin,  was.  "I  have  no 
tears  for  Mr.  Odeh.  he  got  exactly 
what  he  deserves."  The  FBI  has  linked 
the  Jewish  Defense  League  with  at 
least  15  terrorist  acts  in  the  United 
States  resulting  in  at  least  one  death 
and  seven  injuries  since  1981. 

Common  to  the  reaction  of  both  Mo- 
hammed Abbas  and  Irvln  Rubin  is  a 
depersonalization  of  the  victims  of  ter- 
rorism. Black  Americans  are  not  unfa- 
miliar with  the  effects  of  depersonal- 
ization. We  have  known  it  by  many 
names:  bigotry,  stereotyping,  preju- 
dice, racism,  discrimination.  In  all 
cases,  whatever  its  name,  the  effect  of 
depersonalization  is  to  make  it  permis- 
sible to  carry  out  inhumane  acts 
against  the  depersonalized  individual. 
The  mental  replacement  of  a  human 
being  with  a  stereotype  makes  it  al- 
right to  commit  atrocities.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  human  victims  become 
merely  symbols.  Leon  Klinghoffer  was 
not  seen  by  his  murderers  as  a  person. 
Through  his  Americanism,  he  became 
a  symbol  of  America.  Alex  Odeh  was 
not  seen  by  his  murderer  or  murderers 
as  a  person.  Through  his  Palestinian 
ancestry  he  became  a  symbol  of  the 
Arab  community. 

If  we  are  to  stop  terrorism,  then  as 
leaders  and  as  representatives  we  must 
ourselves   not   resort   to   the    mental 


shorthand  of  stereotyping,  of  deper- 
sonalizing as  a  base  for  action.  I  want 
to  attempt  to  personalize  one  of  these 
acts  of  terrorism  for  you.  I  knew  Alex 
Odeh,  and  I  grieve  personally  for  him 
and  for  the  young  family  he  leaves 
behind.  Alex  was  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Human  Rights  Commission, 
and  was  known  in  Southern  California 
for  his  efforts  to  gain  equality  for  the 
disadvantaged.  As  head  of  the  South- 
em  California  regional  office  of  the 
American  Arab  Anti-Discrimination 
Committee  he  worked  tirelessly  to  pro- 
mote friendly  dialog  among  Semites. 

That  term  Semites  is  not  one  we 
hear  often.  We  usually  accentuate  the 
difference  between  Jews  and  Arabs. 
Semite  is  a  term  that  applies  to  all 
those  with  their  roots  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  connotes  a  commonality  of 
origin  that  is  all  too  often  Ignored  by 
opinion  makers.  Denial  of  that 
common  human  bond  allows  deperson- 
alization. 

And  only  hours  before  his  murder 
Alex  was  on  television  characteristical- 
ly speaking  out  against  stereotyping, 
against  lumping  everyone  in  a  complex 
group  under  one  summary  designa- 
tion. In  that  Interview  he  condemned 
all  forms  of  terrorism.  He  went  on  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Palestine  Liberation  Front 
which  carried  out  the  Achille  Lauro 
hijacking  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  which  played  an  impor- 
tant role  In  bringing  the  hijacking  to 
an  end  without  further  loss  of  life.  I 
regret  that  the  television  station  In 
Los  Angeles  choose  to  edit  out  Alex's 
condemnation  of  terrorism  tind  broad- 
cast only  his  drawing  of  a  distinction 
between  Palestinian  groups.  They  too 
should  weep  for  his  death  because  of 
their  journalistic  manipulation. 

Alex  was  a  teacher  at  Coastline 
Community  College.  He  taught  Arabic 
and  Middle  Eastern  cultures.  You  can 
see  that  through  his  civic  activities, 
through  his  teaching,  and  through  his 
life  he  tried  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
depersonalization. 

Alex  was  a  poet  as  well.  He  had  pub- 
lished one  book  of  poetry  and  a  second 
book  was  at  the  typesetter  when  he 
was  killed.  Here  is  a  part  of  one  of  his 
poems  which  I  think  says  something 
about  his  appro8w;h  to  his  work  and  to 
those  whose  lives  he  touched  deeply  in 
his  own  brief  life: 
Ues  are  like  still  ashes. 
When  the  wind  of  truth  blows 
The  lies  are  dispersed  like  dust  and  disap- 
pear. 
At  least  we  all  owe  thanks 
To  the  one  who  tries  to  speak  write  or  paint 
An  honest  thought  to  the  world. 

I  share  with  Alex  one  thing  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  under- 
stand. He  and  I  both  fathers  of  daugh- 
ters. My  daughter,  Lynn,  is  grown 
now.  And  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
we  have  shared.  But  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  fathers  of  daughters 


know  that  spe<ial  bond  of  affection  be- 
tween father  and  child.  Alex  was  the 
father  of  three  daughters.  Suzanne  is 
only  two;  Samia  is  five,  and  Helena  is 
seven.  I  am  so  saddened  when  I  think 
that  Alex's  daughters  will  grow  up 
without  that  very  special  affection 
Alex  was  at  his  happiest  moment 
when  he  was  just  walking  through  the 
park  with  his  wife  Norma  and  their 
three  daughters.  He  spent  every  free 
moment  with  them  often  taking  pic- 
tures the  way  young  fainers  do 

To  me,  and  I  hope  now  to  you  also. 
Alex  is  much  more  than  a  symbol.  He 
was  a  warm  and  gentle  person,  a  man 
full  of  intelligence,  full  of  humor,  and 
motivated  in  his  actions  by  the  need  to 
bring  his  fellow  htunan  beings  to  treat 
one  another  humanely. 

If  we  are  to  stop  terrorism,  then  we 
must  not  only  resist  the  efforts  of  ter- 
rorists to  depersonalize  the  victims,  we 
must  also  resist  our  own  tendency  to 
depersonalize  the  terrorists.  And  we  in 
Congress  have  been  as  guilty  as 
anyone  of  such  depersonalization.  We 
are  the  elected  leaders  of  this  coimtry. 
We  do  a  disservice  to  those  who  elect- 
ed us  when  we  fall  to  make  critical  dis- 
tinctions. Moreover,  we  should  not 
expect  our  constituents,  who  may  be 
remote  from  the  debate  on  terrorism, 
to  make  distinctions  if  we  do  not  make 
them  ourselves. 

When  I  say  we  fail  to  make  distinc- 
tions I  mean  we  are  all  too  prone  to  al- 
lowing the  hateful  act  of  an  individual 
or  even  a  group  of  individuals  to  color 
our  approach  to  the  whole  of  the 
group  the  terrorists  purport  to  repre- 
sent. We  know  from  our  own  political 
process  that  no  one  group  speaks  for 
all  Americans.  The  Republican  Party 
does  not  speak  for  Democrats.  The 
Democratic  Party  does  not  speak  for 
Republicans.  If  we  recognize  diversity 
among  ourselves  it  should  take  no 
great  leap  of  the  Imagination  to  real- 
ize that  no  terrorist  group  should  be 
taken  as  the  surrogate  of  the  whole 
group  from  which  It  springs.  The 
Jewish  Defense  League  is  not  the 
Jewish  people.  The  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Front  Is  not  the  Palestinian 
people.  It  is  not  even  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization.  And  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  Arabs  broadly  defined. 

If  we  succumb  to  the  tendency  to 
generalize  the  acts  of  terrorists  to  the 
whole  group  from  which  they  spring, 
then  It  is  ourselves  who  will  be  most 
damaged.  Why?  Because  In  generaliz- 
ing we  obscure  the  range  of  our  own 
options  not  only  In  dealing  with  the 
terrorists  but  in  our  relationship  with 
the  large  group  from  which  they 
spring.  And  there  Is  a  second  subtle 
but  crucial  effect  of  our  failure  to 
make  distinctions.  By  failing  to  do  so 
we  invite  the  citizens  of  our  owti  coun- 
try to  be  superficial  as  well  We  Invite 
them  to  think  the  Arabs  killed  Leon 
Klinghoffer.  or  the  Jews  killed  Alex 
Odeh.  All  of  us  know  we  are  swayed  by 


public  opinion  and  we  know  also  that 
by    our    public    statements    and    our 

deeds  we  help  to  form  public  opinion. 
Let  us  not  participate  m  the  formation 
of  public  opinion  that  m.ight  lead  us  to 
make  very  wrong,  very  unfair  public 
policy  decisions. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point  with  an 
example  FBI  Chief  William  Webster 
announced  shortly  after  Alex  was 
killed  that  the  FBI  intends  to  step  up 
surveillance  on  all  pro-PLO  groups  in 
the  country.  Now.  potentially,  that 
could  include  every  Arab  American 
group  in  the  country.  I  expect  that 
this  stepped  up  surveillance  is  meant 
to  stop  PLO  terrorism  within  the 
United  States.  The  superficial  reaction 
is  to  say.  ■Great,  the  F^I  is  protectmg 
the  public."  But  wait  a  minute!  When 
was  the  last  time  a  PLO  group  com- 
mitted an  act  of  terrorism  within  our 
borders?  I  obtained  the  FBI  analyses 
of  terrorist  incidents  m  the  United 
States  for  the  years  1981  through 
1984.  the  last  date  for  which  a  pub- 
lished report  is  available.  Our  FBI  re- 
ports show  no  PLO  terrorist  acts  In 
the  United  States.  And  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  terrorist  incidents  in  which 
Libyans  terrorized  other  Libyans, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  domestic 
terrorist  activity  by  an  Arab  group 
whatsoever  including  the  PLO  during 
those  years.  A  Moslem  group  held  a 
sit-in  at  the  Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  in 
Washington  in  1982.  That  is  the  clos- 
est that  non-Libyan  Arabs  have  come 
to  terrorism  in  the  United  States  and 
as  I  said  earlier  that  action  was  a  sit- 
in. 

If  we  are  to  be  responsible  policy- 
makers, then  we  must  ask  why  the 
surveillance  is  being  stepped  up.  Is  it 
because  of  past  Arab  terrorism  In  the 
United  States?  No,  it  caruiot  be.  Such 
terrorism  has  not  occurred  here.  Is  it 
because  the  PLO  hijacked  the  AchiUe 
Lauro  off  the  coast  of  Egypt?  But 
wait.  Wasn't  that  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Front,  not  the  PLO?  Has  the  FBI 
committed  the  depersonalizing  error 
of  over  generalization?  Will  that  over 
generalization  encourage  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  think  all  Arab  Ameri- 
cans are  potential  terrorists?  Will  that 
encourage  prejudice  against  Arab 
Americans?  Will  that  public  opinion 
continue  to  make  it  expedient  for 
public  officials  like  you  and  me  to 
downplay  or,  even  worse.  Ignore,  do- 
mestic terrorism  when  it  is  perpetrat- 
ed against  Arab  Americans?  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  Arab  Americans 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  peaceful, 
law  abiding  citizens  in  our  society.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Arab  Ameri- 
cans have  been  the  victims,  not  the 
perpetrators  of  terrorism.  They  live  In 
fear  of  discrimination.  They  live  liter- 
ally in  fear  for  their  hves.  Alex  Odeh 
received  so  many  death  threats  that  as 
a  precaution  his  incoming  mail  was  x- 
rayed  before  he  received  it.  Pear  of 
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terrorist  activity  has  prompted  our 
former  Senate  colleague  Jim  Abour- 
ezk.  chairman  of  the  American  Arab 
Anti-Discrimination  Committee,  to  re- 
quest repeatedly  and  in  writing  that 
the  F^I  investigate  the  alarming 
number  of  terrorist  threats  and  terror 
ist  acts  against  Arab  Americans.  If  we 
are  responsible  representatives  of  our 
constituents  then  far  from  condoning 
the  surveillance  of  Arab  Americans, 
we  should  be  asking  clearly  and  force- 
fully that  our  Arab  American  citizens 
be  protected  from  terrorism  in  this 
land  of  the  free.  Mr.  Speaker,  keep  in 
mind  we  are  talking  here  about  Ameri- 
cans, not  foreigners,  or  visitors. 

If  we  are  to  be  responsible  represent- 
atives, then  we  should  kno%  what 
groups  are  teriorizing  our  citizens.  A 
look  at  the  FBI  reports  for  the  past  4 
years  in  enlightening.  Let  me  summa- 
rize for  you  the  findings  which  cover 
the  years  1977  through  1984.  There 
were  395  terrorist  incidents  in  the 
United  States  over  those  8  years.  Ter- 
rorism, jy  the  way.  is  defined  by  the 
FBI  as  "The  unlawful  use  of  force  or 
violence  against  persons  or  property  to 
intimidate  cr  coerce  government,  the 
civilian  population,  or  any  segment 
thereof,  in  furtherance  of  political  or 
social  objectives."  Interestingly 
enough  the  FBI  does  not  consider 
bombings  of  health  clinics  as  terroris- 
tic and  does  not  include  these  inci- 
dents in  its  statistics.  How  strange! 
How  very  strange!  Jurisdiction  over 
these  incidents  rests  with  the  Bureau 
of  Tobacco.  Alcohol  and  Firearms 
rather  than  the  FBI. 

Of  those  395  incidents  of  terrorism. 
161  or  nearly  41  percent  were  perpe- 
trated by  groups  related  to  Puerto 
Rican  politics.  Many  of  these  groups 
are  dedicated  to  making  Puerto  Rico 
an  independent  country  through  revo- 
lution. The  next  most  frequent  perpe- 
trators are  members  of  the  well  knowTi 
category  "other."  The  FBI  divides 
"other"  into  "domestic  other",  and 
simply  "other."  "Domestic  other"  is 
the  most  active  with  98  incidents. 
These  incidents  are  divided  among  a 
hodge  podge  of  domestic  groups  rang- 
ing from  the  Aryan  Nation,  which  has 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  ter- 
rorist activity  against  Jewish  citizens 
and  property,  to  various  remnants  of 
1960's  radical  groups.  No  single  group 
has  acted  often  enough  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct category  within  the  statistics. 
Next  most  active  with  57  incidents  arc 
Cuban  groups  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw of  Fidel  Castro.  The  fourth 
most  active  group  in  the  FBI  list  is 
called  Jewish  groups.  They  have  been 
responsible  for  39  incidents.  At  least 
five  Jewish  groups  have  been  named: 
Jewish  Direct  Action.  Jewish  Defend- 
ers. The  Jewish  Defense  League,  and 
the  United  Jewish  Underground  and 
the  American  Revenge  Committee. 
The  FBI  describes  the  latter  two  as  af- 
filiates or  offshoots  of  the  Jewish  De- 


fense League.  The  FBI  reports  for 
1981  through  1984  show  that  in  those 
years  the  groups  have  claimed  respon 
sibility  for  nine  attacks  on  Russians  or 
Russian  property,  five  attacks  on 
Arabs  or  Arab  property,  and  one 
attack  each  on  Germans,  French.  Ira- 
nian, and  Austrian  persons  or  proper- 
ty. 

After  the  Jewish  groups.  Armenian 
groups  have  been  next  most  active 
with  14  incidents.  The  major  group  is 
the  Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the 
Liberation  of  Armenia.  Other  groups 
appear  to  be  offshoots  of  this  main 
group.  The  terrorism  is  aimed  at 
achieving  two  goals:  avenging  the 
genocide  of  Armenians  by  Turks  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  and  re- 
constituting Armenia  as  a  state  free  of 
Turkish  control. 

Croation  groups  are  next  most  active 
with  12  incidents.  The  goal  of  the 
Croation  Freedom  Fighters  is  to 
remove  the  historically  Croation 
region  from  Yugoslaviar  control. 

Next  most  active  is  the  catch  all 
group  "other '  with  nine  incidents. 
The  "other"  category,  like  "other  do- 
mestic" contains  ar.  array  of  groups. 
The  list  includes  Salvadoran.  Haitian. 
South  African.  Liberian,  and  Philip- 
pine groups  as  well  as  one  opposed  to 
the  Sierra  Leone  Government  and  an 
antinuclear  group. 

Iranian  and  Libyan  groups  ar3  tied 
for  next  most  active  with  three  inci- 
dents each  out  of  the  total  of  395.  The 
Iranian  incidents  have  involved  at- 
tacks against  the  government  of  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini,  while  the  Libyan 
attacks  have  involved  terrorism 
against  Libyauis  who  are  opposed  to 
the  rule  of  Colonel  Mu'ammar  QadhL- 
fi. 

Finally,  there  are  two  incidents  re- 
corded involving  Middle  Eastern 
groups  outside  of  Libya.  In  198?  a 
group  of  Moslems  held  a  sit  in  at  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton to  protest  the  Saudi  Arabian  Gov- 
ernment. And  in  1978  a  terrorist  act 
was  also  accredited  to  a  "Middle  East- 
ern Group."  Because  the  detailed  FBI 
analyses  of  terrorist  activities  were 
published  for  the  first  time  in  1981.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  1978  incident.  FBI 
officials  are  checking  their  files  for  me 
to  determine  what  occurred. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  If  we  count 
Libyan  terrorist  activities  against 
other  Libyans  as  Middle  Eastern  group 
terrorist  activities,  then  Arabic  groups 
have  perpetrated  5  of  the  395  acts  of 
United  States  domestic  terrorism  since 
1977.  That  is  about  one  tenth  of  1  per- 
cent. If  Libysui  terrorism  is  not  count- 
ed, then  Arabs  or  Arab  Americans  are 
responsible  for  two  cases  in  395  acts 
committed  since  1977. 

I  want  to  reflect  on  the  statistics  for 
a  moment  because  they  are  important 
in    helping    us    determine    how    we 


should  respond  to  domestic  terrorism 
It    appears    that    domestic    terrorism 
may  be  divided  into  two  broad  groups 
those    that    perform    single    terrorist 
acts  and  those  that  perform  repeated 
terrorist  acts  over  time.  More  than  65 
percent  o'  the  terrorist  acts  since  1977 
have    been   singular   acts.    The   other 
roughly  35  percent  have  been  perpe 
trated  by  groups  that  have  struck  re 
peatedly.    The    obvious    approach    to 
minimizing  the  effect  of  groups  that 
repeatedly  terrorize  others  is  to  identi 
fy  the  leadership  of  the  groups  and 
make  every  effort  to  bring  those  lead 
ers  to  justice.  To  the  credit  of  the  FBI. 
it  appears  that  they  have  been  doing 
just  that.  In  1977  there  were  111  ter 
rorist  incidents.  In  1984  there  were  13 
Of  those  13  incidents  in  1984.  6  were 
committed  by  the  Aryan  Nation  group 
or  its  apparent  offshoot  the  Aryan  Re 
sistance  Movement.  Five  were  commit 
ted    by    Puerto    Rican    groups.    1    by 
Jewish  Direct  Action,  and  1  was  com 
mitted  by  a  Marxist  group. 

It  is  in  identifying  new  groups  or 
single  act  groups  that  the  greatest  dif 
ficulty  lies.  And  it  is  in  this  area  that 
policy  makers  must  exercise  the  great 
est  sensitivity.  Many  of  you  remember 
that  during  the  Nixon  Presidency  it 
was  proposed  that  children  be  given  a 
test  to  determine  whether  they  were 
prone  to  become  criminals.  The  idea 
was  met  with  outrage  and  was  quickly 
dropped.  The  FBI  in  the  case  of  new 
or  single  act  terrorists  is  faced  with  a 
dilemma  like  Richard  Nixon's.  The 
American  people  are  best  protected 
from  terrorist  attacks  when  those  at- 
tacks can  be  stopped  before  they 
happen.  But  to  accomplish  such  a 
task,  it  would  appear  that  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  would  need  to  in- 
trude in  the  lives  of  those  who  might 
be  prone  to  commit  terrorist  acts.  The 
critical  public  policy  question  Is 
"where  should  the  line  be  d'vwn  be- 
tween protecting  the  public  fr  n  ter- 
rorism and  undue  govenuneni  intru- 
sion in  the  activities  of  individuals  or 
groups?" 

I  think  the  Government,  and  I  in- 
clude the  Congress  here,  has  gone  too 
far  if  its  activities  invite  the  general 
public  to  form  prejudicial  attitudes 
toward  all  members  of  a  group.  The 
prejudice  itself  will  breed  violence  as  It 
did  in  the  case  of  Alex  Odeh.  I  think 
repeated  threats  of  violence  either  by 
a  potentially  terrorist  group  or  by  the 
potential  victims  of  terrorism  must  be 
taken  extremely  seriously.  Again  re- 
ferring to  Arab  victims,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  Arab  American  organizations 
have  received  and  reported  a  large 
number  of  terrorist  threats  in  the  past 
year.  So  far  this  year  the  threats  have 
resulted  in  at  least  two  Incidents  of  de- 
liberate destruction  of  property  and 
three  terrorist  bombings,  the  latest  of 
which  killed  Alex  Odeh. 


When  terrorists  are  apprehended 
they  must  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law.  These  criminals  are 
in  a  special  category.  They  do  much 
more  than  destroy  property  or  take 
life.  Through  the  fear  they  generate 
they  are  attempting  to  undermine  the 
civil  and  constitutional  rights  of  whole 
groups  of  citizens.  Their  targets  are 
not  just  individuals  but  all  members  of 
a  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  or  social 
group.  They  are  attempting  to  under- 
mine freedom.  And  it  is  that  attempt 
to  undermine  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy  that  compels  me  to  call  for 
severe  penalties  for  terrorism. 

In  the  same  breath,  however.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  individuals,  even  if 
they  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  an  orga- 
nizational name,  are  the  perpetrators 
of  terrorism.  Individuals,  therefore, 
must  be  punished,  not  groups.  Individ- 
uals may  by  their  activities  invite  sur- 
veillance. But  the  specter  of  surveil- 
lance should  not  be  held  over  the 
heads  of  an  entire  group  of  people. 

Moreover,  public  figures  must  exer- 
cise the  greatest  caution  in  comment- 
ing about  acts  of  terrorism  lest  they 
invite  the  public  to  engage  In  an  esca- 
lation of  terrorism.  Lawmakers,  the 
President,  as  well  as  Jewish-American 
and  Arab-American  public  figures  and 
public  figures  representing  any  group 
that  has  experienced  terrorism,  should 
be  united  in  condemning  individuals 
who  engage  in  terrorism  or  who  advo- 
cate terrorism.  But  no  public  figure 
should  fuel  the  fire  of  hatred  by  gen 


hold  them.  Let  us  hope  that  m  their 
act  of  solidarity  with  Arab  American 
leadens  m  condt  mning  this  act  of  ter- 
rorism against  democracy  we  may  find 
the  seeds  of  friendship  and  a  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  conflict  between 
these  two  groups  of  Amerirans. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  bring  this  important  message  to 
you,  and  wish  to  emphasize,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I  have  attempted  to  be  very 
objective  in  my  analysis  of  domestic 
terrorism  in  the  United  States,  by 
using  data  supplied  to  me  by  the  FBI, 
without  fear,  favor,  or  prejudice. 
Again  I  thank  you. 


D  1950 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   WALKER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  on  the  special  order  previously 
ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  GRAMM- 
MACK  PROPOSAL  TO  BALANCE 
THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
eralizing  the  acts  of  the  few  to  the  begin  by  saying  I  have  been  reminded 
many;  to  an  entire  national  group.  by    the    Chair    of    the    World   Series 

I  believe  terrorism  can  be  stopped  In    gaxue,  and  I  will  try  to  take  that  Into 


the  United  SUtes  through  responsible 
action.  I  would  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  join  In  that  responsible  action  by 
helping  to  form  an  enlightened  public 
attitude  toward  terrorism.  All  Ameri- 
cans should  be  concerned  that  an 
Arab-American,  Alex  Odeh,  was  killed 
by  individuals  engaging  In  terrorism. 
All  Americans  should  be  concerned 
that  four  people  participated  in  the 
terroristic  kidnaping  and  murder  of 
Leon  Klinghoffer,  a  Jew.  All  Ameri- 
cans should  desire  that  those  Individ- 
uals responsible  for  these  acts  be 
brought  to  justice.  But  no  Americans 
should  be  led  to  mistrust  Arab-Ameri- 
cans or  Jewish-Americans  or  Armeni- 
an-Americans or  Cuban-Americans  or 
Puerto  Rican-Amerlcans  because  Indi- 
viduals from  these  groups  take  It  upon 
themselves  to  undermine  the  liberties 
of  all  Americans. 

I  would  end  by  pointing  out  that  I 
am  proud  of  Jewish-American  leaders 
in  southern  California  who  set  an  ex 


account,  but  I  do  want  to  talk  a  little 
bit  on  the  Gramm-Mack  proposal  for 
balancing  the  budget,  because  we  had 
a  fairly  extensive  discussion  out  here 
earlier  this  evening  in  opposition, 
which  raised  a  number  of  questions 
which  I  think  deserve  to  be  addressed; 
and  I  am  disappointed  that  the  gentle- 
man irom  California  [Mr.  Dymally] 
who  talked  earlier,  was  not  able  to 
stay  around  and  respond  to  some  of 
the  things  I  am  going  to  raise,  because 
I  think  there  were  a  number  of  cases 
of  misinformation  in  what  he  had  to 
say.  and  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
record,  and  hopefully  make  the  case 
for  the  Gramm-Mack  proposal  as  a 
device  that  should  help  us  move 
toward  the  balanced  budget  that  large 
numbers  of  Americans  across  the 
country  say  that  they  want. 

The  problem  that  we  hear  so  often 
defined  on  the  House  floor  that  Is 
brought  up  with  regard  to  the 
Gramm-Mack  proposal  is  the  fact  that 


ample  for  the  Nation  in  the  wake  of  somehow  we  are   going  to  get  away 

Alex  Odeh's  murder.  Their  condemna-  from  what  is  Congress'  responsibility 

tion  of  the  act  and  their  call  for  jus-  to  do  budgeting. 

tice  was  Immediate  and  ringing.  They  Congress  has  had  the  responsibility 

knew  that  the  life  of  a  good  man  was  under  the  Budget  Act  here  since  1974. 

taken  cruelly  and  senselessly.  While  The   fact  Is  the   budget  process   has 

they  did  not  always  agree  with  Alex's  failed  miserably.  It  is  coming  apart  at 

views,    they    recognized   his   right   to  the  seams;  we  have  consistently,  over 


the  last  several  weeks,  had  rules  out 
on  this  floor  that  were  aimed  not  at 
enhancing  the  budget  process  but  de- 
stroying the  budget  process. 

Every  bill  that  comes  to  the  floor 
under  a  rule  recently,  it  seems,  has  a 
waiver  in  it  of  the  Budget  Act.  Simply 
throwing  the  Budget  Act  and  saying 
that  we  do  not  neeo  that  Budget  Act 
any  longer. 

The  reconciliation  bill  that  we 
brought  to  the  floor  today  is  going  to 
be  voted  on  tomorrow,  came  out  under 
a  rule  that  waived  the  Budget  Act.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  awfully  strange 
to  have  a  biU  that  is  supposedly  en- 
forcing the  Budget  Act  that  has  to 
come  out  here  with  a  Budget  Act 
waiver  in  it;  there  Is  something  awful- 
ly strange  happening  In  this  House— 
and  we  all  know  what  It  Is:  it  is  a 
strange  system  of  spending,  spending, 
spending. 

In  fact,  in  the  last  5  years  we  have 
overspent  our  own  budgets  by  $150  bil- 
lion. That  Is  a  system  out  of  control;  It 
Is  a  system  that  has  to  be  dramatically 
modified.  The  dramatic  modification 
that  is  now  before  us  is  the  Gramm- 
Mack  proposal,  and  we  ought  to  move 
ahead  with  that  particular  proposal. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  one  of  the 
authors  of  that  proposal,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  Just  want  to  raise  the 
question,  you  mentioned  that  over  the 
last  5  years  that  we  have  overspent 
our  own  budgets  by  $150  billion? 

n  2000 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  correct.  If 
you  analyze  what  we  said  we  were 
going  to  spend  and  then  the  actual 
spending  by  the  end  of  the  year,  you 
will  find  out  that  with  the  supplemen- 
tals  and  the  add-ons  that  we  have 
done  over  that  period  of  time  that  we 
took  our  budget  resolutions  and  over- 
spent them  by  $150  billion.  So  In  fact 
we  have  added  $150  billion  to  the  na- 
tional debt  over  and  above  what  we 
ourselves  said  was  going  to  be  our 
spending  pattern. 

Mr.  MACK.  It  would  be  helpful,  I 
think.  If  we  would  determine  how  in 
the  world  we  could  establish  a  budget 
ELnd  then  turn  around  and  overspend  It 
In  a  5-year  period  by  $150  billion.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  the  term  "sup- 
plementals."  By  that,  does  the  gentle- 
mtin  mean  there  are  other  methods, 
that.  In  essence,  you  could  circumvent 
the  budget  process? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Oh,  sure.  The  appro- 
priations process  has  become  an  atroc- 
ity. For  example,  we  actually  bring  ap- 
propriations to  the  floor  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  not  going  to 
be  the  whole  appropriations  for  the 
year  but  later  on  in  the  year  we  are 
going  to  come  back  with  another  ap- 
propriation to  spend  more  than  what 
that  appropriation  bill  calls  for. 
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The  original  appropriation  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  supposedly  under 
budget  or  at  budget.  We  are  told  that 
during  the  debate.  What  you  find, 
though,  Is  that  they  have  buried  down 
in  the  bill  little  devices  aimed  at  bring- 
ing about  additional  spending  later  on 
in  the  yecu-.  I  will  give  the  gentleman 
an  example: 

In  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  we  are 
now  consistently  bringing  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
to  the  floor  funded  for  only  9  months, 
meaning  that  at  some  point  during  the 
fiscal  year  we  have  to  come  back  and 
fund  the  other  3  months.  That  bill  is 
under  budget  when  it  first  comes  to 
the  floor,  but  then  when  you  do  the 
add-on  for  the  last  3  months  of  the 
year  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  it 
throws  it  over.  So  that  supplemental 
then  leads  to  additional  spending  in 
the  program.  We  do  that  with  appro- 
priation bill  after  appropriation  bill 
after  appropriation  bill  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  administration 
then  will  come  back  and  ask  for  a  sup- 
plemental. And  that  is  another  phony 
thing  that  goes  on  around  here.  We 
hear  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
continually  talk  about  the  fact  that 
these  supplementals  are  those  the 
President  asked  for.  Sure,  he  has  to 
ask  for  it.  What  is  he  going  to  do?  Say 
for  the  last  3  months  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  that  we  are  not  going 
to  issue  them?  He  has  a  choice  of 
either  not  issuing  the  food  stamps  or 
coming  up  here  and  asking  for  a  sup- 
plemental because  we  did  phony  budg- 
eting in  the  first  place.  That  is  one 
device. 

The  other  device  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  prominently  used  on 
the  House  floor  is  the  budget  waiver. 
We  consistently,  with  rules  that  we 
bring  to  the  House  floor,  simply  say 
that  the  Budget  Act  does  not  matter, 
for  one  purpose  or  smother  we  are 
going  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  So, 
therefore,  we  specifically  say  that  we 
are  going  to  get  around  those  man- 
dates that  we  impose  upon  ourselves 
in  the  Budget  Act.  That  is  a  consistent 
pattern  on  this  floor. 

Nearly  every  rule  since  we  have 
come  back  from  the  August  recess  has 
had  a  budget  waiver  in  it. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  brought  up  a  good  point  In  the 
sense  of  how  we  should  approach  this 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  the  Senate  and  the  Mack- 
Cheney  bill  in  the  House.  Basically,  it 
says  that  there  must  be  circumstances 
under  which  supplementals  that  are 
not  really  done  deviously,  there  are 
times  when  there  are  needs  for  addi- 
tional spending.  So  we  have  not  in  this 
proposal  said  that  an  individual  or  a 
committee  could  not  request  supple- 
mental spending.  But  what  we  have 
said  is  that  if  you  do  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  supplemental  that  you  must.  In 


essence,  make  it  neutral.  That  is.  that 
you  cannot  break  the  target  that  has 
been  established.  So  you  have  to  do 
one  of  two  things  when  a  supplemen- 
tal is  brought  to  the  floor.  You  have 
got  to  show  where  spending  has  been 
reduced  in  another  area  of  the  budget 
to  allow  this  spending  to  take  place  or 
simply  state  the  revenue  source,  the 
tax  increase  necessary,  to  provide  for 
that  supplemental. 

Again,  one  might  argue  whether  it  is 
a  good  policy  or  a  bad  policy  to  have 
supplementals.  One  might  argue 
whether  It  is  a  good  policy  or  a  bad 
policy  about  the  particular  funds  and 
program  that  you  want  to  spend  it  for. 
That  is  debatable.  But  all  we  are 
saying  is  that  people  have  to  live 
within  the  targets  that  we  have  estab- 
lished. Therefore,  supplementals 
would  be  allowed  but  there  would  have 
to  be  offsetting  reductions  in  the 
spending  in  other  places  to  make  it  in 
order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  We  do  have  time  when 
you  have  emergencies  arise,  that  you 
have  emergency  supplementals.  But  I 
think  what  the  gentleman's  program 
would  end  up  doing  Is.  it  would  stop 
the  planned  supplementals.  it  would 
stop  the  process  around  here  that  uses 
supplementals  as  a  way  of  subterfug- 
Ing  additional  spending.  So  people  who 
come  to  the  floor  knowing  that  they 
have  to  bring  a  supplemental  later  on. 
knowing  that  it  would  not  be  neutral 
then  but  would  throw  the  budget  out 
of  constraints,  would  therefore  have 
an  impact  that  Is  dramatically  differ- 
ent than  the  impact  today. 

Mr.  MACK.  This  goes  right  to  the 
point  we  have  been  making  for  several 
years  now,  that  what  we  need  to  do, 
we  ought  to  be  labeling  this  thing 
■Truth-in-Budgetlng,"  that  no  longer 
can  you  phony  up  assumptions,  no 
longer  can  you  phony  up  spending 
proposals,  no  longer  can  you  hide 
future  spending  plans  until  after  the 
budget  goes  through  and  say,  "Here, 
by  the  way.  is  an  emergency  situation 
that  has  come  up  that  should  be  taken 
care  of. " 

Again  we  have  allowed  for  supple- 
mentals in  this  particular  procedure, 
but  there  must  be  offsetting  receipts, 
there  must  be  eui  offsetting  spending 
reduction.  The  second  point  I  would 
like  to  raise  has  to  do  with  the  budget 
waivers.  I  would  assume  that  that  Is 
an  area  where  we  really  do  get  Into 
trouble  In  the  sense  of  being  able  to 
overspend  the  budgets  that  we  have 
passed.  And  what  we  have  done  In  this 
proposal  Is  to  say  there  are  still  times 
when  there  may  be  llgltlmate  reasons 
for  a  budget  waiver.  But  we  have  said 
in  this  particular  case  you  have  to 
have  three-fifths  votes  of  the  House  in 
order  to  take  care  of  that.  So  we  have 
allowed  again  budget  waivers.  But  the 
other  thing  to  keep  In  mind  Is.  if  you 
do  breach  that  or  if  you  do  pass  a 


waiver,  if  the  overall  spending  is  going 
to  breach  the  target,  then  the  auto- 
matic spending  reduction,  reduction  in 
spending  across  the  broad  takes  place. 
So  we  have  added,  you  might  say, 
some  consequences  to  the  responsibil- 
ties  of  the  actions  around  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  final  point  the 
gentleman  makes  Is  what  is  driving 
the  spenders  In  this  body  up  the  wall, 
it  is  not  that  they  do  think  they  can 
muster  the  three-fifths  vote  from  time 
to  time  in  order  to  pass  a  budget 
waiver,  although  it  would  make  it 
more  difficult,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
now,  if  that  budget  waiver  puts  us  over 
the  amount  that  we  have  as  our  over- 
all budget  target,  then  all  of  a  sudden 
the  President  is  given  the  power  to  se- 
quester the  funds  and  they  lose  their 
ability  to  really  spend  that  money 
without  the  discipline.  That  Is  what 
they  are  really  screaming  about.  That 
is  what  all  the  talk  Is  about.  When  you 
have  them  coming  to  the  floor,  they 
are  talking  almost  wholly  about  the 
sequestering  process  because  they  re- 
alize that  that  Is  ultimately  the  real 
control  here. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me.  the  fact  is.  you  never  have  to 
get  to  sequestering.  You  never  have  to 
give  the  President  the  authority  to 
make  these  onerous  cuts  that  we  keep 
hearing  about.  If  the  Congress  does  its 
job  and  does  the  budgeting  within  the 
constraints  Imposed  upon  us,  namely, 
that  you  have  deficits  consistently 
going  down,  the  President  Is  never 
given  the  power  to  sequester.  If  the 
Congress  lives  within  the  budgets  that 
it  develops  that  meet  those  con- 
straints, the  President  Is  never  given 
the  power  to  sequester. 

So  that  what  you  really  have  is  the 
President  sitting  there  as  a  discipli- 
nary tool  that  never  has  to  be  used. 

It  is  a  little  like  when  I  was  In  school 
and  you  had  the  paddle  hanging  on 
the  wall.  The  fact  is  that  the  teacher 
did  not  use  it  very  often  or  a.  all.  In 
many  Instances  I  remember  the  teach- 
er, In  my  going  through  school,  the 
teacher  never  had  to  use  the  paddle 
because  it  was  hanging  there  as  a 
symbol  of  what  could  happen. 

That  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  way 
that  this  can  operate.  If  we  do  our  Job, 
do  it  right,  do  it  within  our  constitu- 
tional prerogratlves,  we  never  have  to 
have  the  discipline  of  sequestering  Im- 
posed. 

The  point  of  the  spenders  Is.  they  do 
not  think  they  can  live  with  that  and 
they  do  not  want  anything  in  the  way 
of  their  spending  just  as  they  have  not 
allowed  the  budget  process  that  we 
have  now  in  place,  which  was  a  very 
elaborate  document,  to  get  in  the  way 
of  their  spending. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman:  In  the 
discussion  we  had  a  little  bit  ago  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  he 
mentioned    the   fact   that   the   great 


problem  with  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Mack  proposal  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  hammered  out  in  secret,  that 
there  are  some  kind  of  secret  sessions 
going  on,  hammering  out  this  process, 
in  fact  it  has  been  subject  to  no  hear- 
ings. £uid  we  do  not  have  a  process 
that  is  meeting  the  legislative  need  to 
have  an  open  process.  Am  I  correct 
that  the  conference  is  totally  open  to 
the  public? 

Mr.  MACK.  Well.  If  I  may  just  kind 
of  expand  on  that  a  little,  that  is  the 
reason  I  smile,  because  last  evening  I 
raised  a  point  that  was  mentioned 
here  that  one  of  our  colleagues  was 
concerned  because  they  just  did  not 
have  time  to  study  the  proposal  and 
know  what  was  in  it.  I  was  chastised 
for  reminding  that  gentleman  that 
anyone  who  Is  really  serious  should 
really  not  use  an  excuse  about  not 
knownlng  what  Is  In  It  or  It  Is  a  closed 
session  kind  of  situation.  Anybody 
who  knows  the  workings  of  this  place 
knows  full  well  that  there  virtually  are 
no  secrets.  No.  1.  No.  2.  the  hearings.  I 
think  we  can  go  back  to  the  other 
body  where  in  September  there  were 
rather  lengthy  discussions  and  debate 
about  what  was  proposed  as  far  as  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  proposal 
was  concerned.  Since  then  we  have 
gone  to  conference;  which,  by  the  way, 
there  are  48  Members  of  the  House  in 
that  conference.  Those  meetings  have 
all  been  open.  We  have  had  hearings, 
we  have  had  people  come  in  and  testi- 
fy as  to  what  they  believe  is  in  the 
proposal:  those  things  have  been  ex- 
cluded; suggestions  they  have  made 
about  problems;  suggestions  they  have 
made  about  cleaning  it  up. 

So  I  would  say  that,  again,  if  there 
was  a  real  Interest  In  knowing  what 
was  in  there 

Mr.  WALKER.  My  understanding  Is 
that  right  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee you  have  about  15  television  cam- 
eras In  there  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
people  sitting  around.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  would  certainl>  say 
the  first  day  there  were  quite  a  few 
members  of  the  press,  TV  cameras, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  this  Is  happening 
right  out  In  the  open.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  hearings.  Now,  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  told  us  in 
his  opposition  is  that  there  have  been 
no  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MACK.  By  the  way,  I  have  just 
been  referring  to  what  has  happened 
in  the  conference  committee.  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  there  have  been 
several  committees  of  the  Congress  In 
the  past  few  weeks  that  have  been 
holding  hearings.  I  know  the  Budget 
Committee  has  held  several  meetings. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  this? 

Mr.  MACK.  They  certainly  have. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  conference 
committee  held  hearings  on  it? 

Mr.  MACK.  They  certainly  have. 


Mr.  WALKER.  The  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  on  which  I  ser\'e 
and,  by  the  way,  on  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  serves  on,  the 
gentleman  who  was  talking  about  this, 
that  committee,  I  know,  has  held  hear- 
ings. Has  not  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this,  too? 

Mr.  MACK.  They  may  have  held  a 
hearing  today.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  pretty  certain 
there  have  been  a  whole  series  of 
hearings  held  on  this  process.  Once 
again,  there  is  nothing  going  on  in 
secret. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  It  Is  Interesting 
In  this  relatively  short  period  of  time 
that  there  have  been  all  these  hear- 
ings on  what  is  referred  to  as  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  Emergency  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act.  You  know,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  knows,  I  have 
been  here  now  for  about  3  years,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  I  feel  strongly 
about  when  I  ran  for  the  Congress  and 
that  I  feel  more  strongly  about  now 
was  the  need  to  pass  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.  But  it  Is  interesting,  at  least 
again  as  far  as  my  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
entire  3  years  that  I  have  been  here 
that  there  ever  were  any  hearings 
about  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  this  body  I  do  not 
think  there  have  been;  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  Until  the  crisis  was  at 
hand,  when  we  have  been  able  to  say 
that  those  people  who  say  they  are  se- 
rious about  reducing  spending,  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  and  step  forward  and  support 
this  proposal.  It  is  interesting  that 
most  of  the  hearings  seem  to  be  direct- 
ed at  trying  to  find  ways  to  undermine 
the  proposal  as  opposed  to  a  real  open 
hearing  of  presenting  both  sides  of  the 
issue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  makes  a  key  point  that  has 
been  made  a  number  of  times  on  this 
House  floor.  There  Is  a  real  attempt 
around  here  to  bottle  up  things  that 
the  majority  party  does  not  want  to 
deal  with.  Balanced  budget  has  been 
one  of  those  However,  all  of  a  sudden 
they  were  presented  with  a  fait  accom- 
pli, the  Senate-passed  balanced  budget 
language,  and  all  of  a  sudden  there  is 
panic  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  spenders  have  become  apoplectic 
about  the  fact  that  they  actually  have 
to  face  up  to  this  issue  So  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct;  we  have  had  a  whole 
series  of  hearings,  but  it  Is  not.  as  was 
portrayed  out  here  earlier  this 
evening,  a  case  where  there  have  been 
no  hearings. 

That  is  certainly  not  a  case  that  can 
be  made  in  reality. 

Another  point  raised,  and  I  would 
bring  It  up  to  the  gentleman,  was  that 


we  are  changing  basic  constitutional 
principles  in  the  amendment  or  in  the 
bill  that  the  gentleman  has  drafted.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  kind  of  things 
are  also  being  addressed  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.  Is  there  not  a  task 
force  specifically  set  up  to  look  at 
those  particular  questions? 

Mr.  MACK.  There  is  a  separate  task 
force  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality.  And  I  would  assume 
that  the  question  of  constitutionality 
comes  up  on  almost  any  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
deal  with.  I  would  suspect  in  many 
cases  the  question  of  constitutionality 
is  a  smokescreen  and  Is  not  the  real 
issue  that  people  are  concerned  with. 

Mr.  WALKER,  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  back  to  me  just  a  minute,  I 
would  tell  the  gentleman  that  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  we  have  had  bills 
brought  to  the  House  floor  by  the  ma- 
jority party  that  I  would  have  regard- 
ed as  being  constitutionally  dangerous. 

D  2015 

On  a  couple  of  those  occasions,  I 
have  brought  the  issue  to  the  floor, 
suggesting  that  there  might  be  consti- 
tutional problems  with  this.  The 
ruling  of  the  Chair  at  that  point  has 
been  that  constitutional  arguments 
against  the  bill  are  not  admissible  as  a 
part  of  points  of  order,  suid  so  on.  out 
here.  So  the  fact  is— and  this  gentle- 
man knows  it.  too— when  we  bring  up 
constitutional  points,  those  are  ulti- 
mately going  to  have  to  be  resolved  by 
the  courts.  That  is  not  something 
which  is  admissible  In  legislative  con- 
sideration other  than  as  a  debating 
point.  Certainly,  people  can  get  up  and 
call  It  unconstitutional,  but  we  do  not 
decide  constitutional  questions  here. 
That  is  something  that  is  left  to  the 
court. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  one  of  the  points 
that  has  been  raised  under  the  guise 
of  a  constitutional  question  has  to  do 
with  the  transfer,  the  supposed  trans- 
fer of  power  from,  the  legislative 
branch  to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr,  WAJJKER  I  thiirk  that  is  the 
mam  thing, 

Mr.  MACK  A  moment  ago  you  used 
the  term,  though,  that  the  President 
IS  empowered  to  execute  the  sequester 
order,  I  think,  frankly,  there  is  a 
better  way  of  saying  that.  The  Presi- 
dent really  is  an  executor  of  the  law. 
He  is  required  to  sign  the  sequester 
order  Not  empowered  He  is  required 
to  sign  the  sequester  order. 

Mr  WALKER  He  does  not  have  dis- 
cretion, m  other  words. 

Mr.  MACK.  That  is  absolutely  right. 
He  has  no  choice.  He  must  sign  the 
order. 

And  the  second  point  of  it  is,  he 
caruiot  pick  and  choose  as  to  where 
the  sequester  order  is  going  to  hit.  He 
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must  follow  it  acc6rding  to  the  law 
that  is  being  established. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man specify  for  us  precisely  what  that 
particular  requirement  Is,  t>ecause  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk,  again,  from 
the  critics  of  the  bill  out  here  on  the 
floor  that  somehow  some  progrtims 
were  going  to  be  hit  much  harder  than 
other  programs. 

Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  formula 
that  there  is  an  attempt  to  protect 
programs  even  during  a  sequestering 
process? 

Mr.  MACK.  What  we  have  tried  to 
do,  even  though  many  of  us  may  dis- 
agree with  present  policy  as  it  is  exem- 
plified by  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
budget,  while  many  of  us  may  disagree 
with  those,  what  we  have  said  is  our 
desire  is  to  try  to  maintain  as  close  as 
possible  the  present  policy  so  that  we 
want  to  touch  programs  across  the 
board  in  equal  percentages. 

Now,  there  Is  truth  to  the  argument 
that  there  have  been  some  exemp- 
tions. One  exemption  that  has  been 
given  is  Social  Security.  People  may 
grin  and  say,  "Well,  gee,  that  is 
strange."  Well,  the  reality,  the  politi- 
cal reality,  the  reality  of  this  place,  is 
that  there  is  no  way  to  put  forward 
any  meaningful  deficit  reduction  plan 
that  Includes  Social  Security. 

Mr.  WALKER.  There  is  one  other 
point,  too,  and  that  Is  that  there  does 
exist  a  separate  trust  fund  for  Social 
Security,  which  is  in  fact  a  solvent 
trust  fund,  given  what  we  did  a  couple 
years  ago.  So  you  are  deallnp  with  a 
little  bit  different  economic  reality 
than  the  general-fund  budget  at  that 
point;  is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  MACK.  That  Is  true.  And  let  me 
mention  the  second  area.  The  feeling 
was  that  If  we  have  contracts  that  the 
Government  has  entered  Into  In  the 
private  sector.  In  which  the  person 
that  we  have  contracted  with  can,  in 
essence,  come  back  find  sue  us  for  spe- 
cific performance,  it  Is  misleading  for 
us  to  say  that  we  can  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures under  those  contracts 
when  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  to, 
in  essence,  pay  more  as  a  result  of  that 
suit. 

So  we  have  exempted  long-term  or 
multlyear  contracts,  where  we  believe 
there  Is  a  higher  cost  to  us  for  seques- 
tering. 

Again,  the  strawman  that  has  been 
raised  Is  that  that  whole  thing  was  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
defense. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  earlier 
today.  He  said  that  that  particular 
device  is  in  there  in  order  to  protect 
one-half  of  the  defense  budget  and 
emasculate  the  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  MACK.  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
where  I  think  they  have  gotten  the 
idea  that  that  was  occurring.  Frankly, 
when  the  whole  plan  was  first  dis- 
cussed, when  people  heard  that  there 


was  this  contract  provision  in  there, 
there  was  a  natural  kind  of  reaction 
saying,  "Wait  a  minute,  that  really  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
something.  We  really  need  to  find  out 
what  that  is." 

During  the  process  of  the  discussion, 
there  were  also  some  numbers  and 
some  figures  that  came  out  as  to  what 
contracts  in  dollar  amounts  would  be 
exempt.  And  a  figure  was  generated  of 
roughly  $92  to  $109  billion  on  the  de- 
fense side  and  some  $74  or  $76  billion 
on  the  domestic  side.  The  point  I  am 
raising  there  Is  that  even  under  the 
first  nm,  there  was  the  belief  on  both 
sides,  that  Is,  the  domestic  and  the  de- 
fense, would  be  affected  by  some  kind 
of  an  exemption  for  contracts. 

As  we  worked  through  this  and  we 
began  to  look  closer  at  the  makeup  of 
the  contracts  and  the  wording  of  those 
contracts,  we  found  that  in  most  of 
the  Defense  Department  contracts 
there  weis  an  option  that,  in  essence, 
said  at  the  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment there  could  be  some  changes  in 
performance.  As  a  result  of  that,  those 
contracts  would  be  included  In  the 
overall  sequester  order. 

So  what  really  has  happened  now  is 
that  the  greater  dollar  amount  of  con- 
tracts that  are  going  to  be  exempt  ac- 
tually occurs  on  the  domestic  side,  not 
on  the  defense  side. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  now,  wait  a 
minute.  That  is  precisely  opposite  of 
what  we  heard  out  here  earlier  this 
evening.  You  are  claiming  that  in  the 
hearing  process  that  you  have  gone 
through.  In  the  study  process  that  you 
have  gone  through,  it  has  now  been 
developed  that  the  contract  provision 
In  the  proposal  will  result  in  more  do- 
mestic set-asides  than  defense  set- 
asides? 

Mr.  MACK.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Let  me  go  further  and  say  that 
that  information  I  believe  was  avail- 
able either  last  Thursday  or  Friday  in 
one  of  the  open  conference  sessions 
that  we  had. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  in  other  words.  In 
one  of  these  open  meetings  that  we 
had  heard  were  not  taking  place,  in 
one  of  these  open  public  meetings  it 
has  been  in  fact  explained  at  this 
point  that  under  the  proposal  you 
would  have  more  discretionary  set- 
asides,  or,  I  should  say,  set-asides  for 
domestic  programs  under  the  contract- 
ing authority  than  you  would  the  de- 
fense programs. 

Mr.  MACK.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  that  is  an  im- 
portant refutation  of  the  explanation 
that  we  had  In  opposition  to  this  bill 
earlier  on  this  evening. 

We  also  heard  earlier  this  evening 
that  absolutely  this  program  is  going 
to  cut  education,  it  Is  going  to  cut 
Head  Start,  it  is  going  to  cut  college 
grant  programs. 


Is  there  any  way  that  that  particular- 
point  of  view  can  be  sustained  based 
upon  the  reality  of  the  program? 

Mr.  MACK.  Let  me  respond  to  that 
and  say  that.  yes.  that  could  occur,  but 
I  would  remind  you  that  that  would 
only  occur  either  because  Congress  de- 
cided to  do  it.  No.  1,  or  No.  2,  that 
Congress  failed  to  carry  out  any  kind 
of  significant  deficit  reduction  that 
would  get  us  within  the  targets. 

The  point  is,  if  we  do  not  put  togeth- 
er a  plan  that  sets  other  priorities  that 
gets  us  below  the  target  number,  then 
sequestering  would  take  place,  that  is, 
the  reduction  in  spending  across  the 
board,  and,  therefore,  the  program 
that  you  mentioned  would  be  hit  on  a 
percentage  basis,  the  same  way  as,  say, 
the  defense  number,  or  any  other  par- 
ticular spending  in  the  makeup  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  In  other  words, 
the  way  we  would  get  there  Is  if  we 
ourselves  spent  our  way  into  the  prob- 
lem, that  is  we  found  that  we  were  not 
able  to  discipline  ourselves  to  the 
point  of  meeting  the  target,  the  only 
way  we  could  get  to  those  kinds  of  cuts 
would  be  that  the  spenders  win  up 
here  and  we  do  not  get  to  a  responsi- 
ble level  of  reduced  deficit. 

Mr.  MACK.  If  there  Is  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  meet  the 
targets  as  established  In  this  proposal, 
then  there  would  be  a  sequester  across 
the  board,  which  would  Impact  the 
programs  that  you  just  mentioned. 
That  is  one  way. 

The  second  way  would  be,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  that,  while  we  have 
established  targets  here,  and  seques- 
tering would  take  place  at  some  point, 
the  Congress  still  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  developing  its  own  budget  reso- 
lution that  meet  those  specific  targets. 
If  the  Congress  should  happen  to 
decide  that  education  or  the  other  pro- 
grams that  you  mentioned  should  be 
cut,  that  is  a  second  way.  But  a  way  of 
protecting  those  programs  Is  for  those 
people  who  feel  strongly  about  that  to 
put  their  proposal  together  as  to  how 
they  think  the  priorities  of  the  Feder- 
al expenditures  ought  to  be  arranged. 
And  then  the  Congress  can  debate 
which  of  those  should  take  place. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Of  course,  the  point  being  made 
by  some  of  the  opponents  of  your  pro- 
posal is  the  fact  that  this  wou'd  hit 
particulEirly  hard  at  domestic  policies, 
and  the  statement  was  made  that  that 
is  irresponsible  because  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  real  soc'al 
program  waste,  that  there  is  a  myth  of 
social  program  waste.  The  fact  is  that 
we  do  have  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, we  do  have  waste  in  the  social 
programs,  as  well.  To  cite  one,  just  to 
let  people  know  that  that  is  not  a 
myth,  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  for 
example,  was  examined  by  GAO  just  a 
couple  years  ago.  and  they  found  a  20- 
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percent  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  rate  in 
that  social  program.  That  is  a  pretty 
significant  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  rate 
and  one  which  I  think  we  might  want 
to  address  as  a  part  of  a  budget-reduc- 
tion scenario. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  think  one  of  the  inter- 
esting things  that  is  developing  on  this 
particular  proposal  is  that  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  domestic  side 
of  the  budget  have  made  the  claims 
that  that  is  where  all  the  cuts  are 
going  to  occur.  Those  people  who  feel 
very  protective  of  the  defense  num- 
bers make  the  claim  that  that  is  where 
all  of  the  cuts  are  going  to  be  made,  or 
a  good  portion  of  it. 

And  it  is  also  interesting  that  those 
of  us  who  feel  strongly  about  no  tax 
increases  have  heard  several  say. 
"Well,  this  is  just  the  kind  of  system 
that  is  going  to  force  increases  In 
taxes."  and  we  have  heard  just  the  op- 
posite point  of  view  about  taxes  from 
other  people;  the  point  is  that  this 
proposal  is  about  as  even  and  as 
straight  acro.ss  and  as  neutral  ap- 
proach as  you  can  come  up  with  to.  as 
you  said,  provide  the  paddle  necessary 
to  make  Congress  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  final  point 
that  was  made  by  the  gentleman  that 
was  discussing  here  this  morning— and 
there  were  a  number  of  other  points, 
too.  that  can  be  refuted— was  that  the 
Democrats  and  liberals  would  in  fact 
support  a  policy  calling  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

Our  question  to  them  is:  What? 
What  policy  is  it  that  you  are  willing 
to  support? 

Last  night  we  had  a  discussion  out 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  alternative 
budget  that  they  would  propose.  Earli- 
er in  the  evening  I  went  through  the 
alternative  budget  and  found  that  if 
you  totally  did  away  with  all  agricul- 
tural programs,  which  was  one  of  the 
things  they  discussed,  all  foreign  aid 
programs,  which  is  one  of  the  things 
they  discussed,  all  water  projects, 
which  is  one  of  the  things  they  dis- 
cussed, emasculated  tht  entire  strate- 
gic Defense  Program  of  this  country, 
they  would  come  up  with  $70  billion  in 
savings,  and  that  included  some  in- 
creases in  taxes.  They  would  come  up 
with  $70  billion  in  deficit  reduction. 
That  leaves  them  $130  billion  short. 

So  the  question  becomes:  What  are 
they  really  willing  to  do? 

They  are  willing  to  criticize  your 
proposal,  they  are  willing  to  talk  about 
balancing  the  budget,  they  are  willing 
to  try  to  blame  deficits  on  Ronald 
Reagan,  but  they  are  not  willing  to 
come  up  with  a  proposal,  and  they  are 
willing  to  do  anything  to  destroy  a 
proposal  that  is  now  before  us. 

I  think  it  is  an  appalling  episode.  I 
think  it  demonstrates  once  again  why 
we  have  a  dichotomy  in  the  economy 
today  between  spenders  and  builders, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that,  clearly,  those 


who  are  spenders  are  fighting  the 
Gramm-Mack  proposal,  ihose  who  are 
the  builders  of  our  society,  trying  to 
build  an  economy  for  the  future,  are 
those  defending  it. 

The  American  people  need  to  choose 
between  the  two.  Are  you  with  the 
spenders,  who  want  to  continue  to 
spend  us  into  debt  and  into  oblivion,  as 
we  have  spent  for  the  last  decade  or 
more?  Or  are  you  with  the  builders 
who  want  to  rebuild  the  economy, 
build  toward  the  future,  lower  the 
debt  load  on  the  American  people  and 
begin  the  process  of  strengthening 
ourselves  going  into  the  2 1st  century? 

Those  are  the  choices.  It  is  a  choice 
that  has  become  very  clear  In  the 
Gramm-Mack  proposal,  and  I  think 
that  the  opposition  voices  that  we 
hear  on  the  floor  are  those  people  who 
want  to  continue  the  spending. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
being  in  the  forefront  of  the  builders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


COMMEMORATING       THE       40TH 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNITED 

NATIONS 

<Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow,  October  24.  1985,  marks  the 
40lh  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations.  President  Reagan, 
who  has  on  various  occasions  reaf- 
firmed a  U.S.  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  on  which  the  United 
Nations  was  founded,  will  be  address- 
ing a  special  commemorative  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  that  occa- 
sion. I  believe  it  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  likewise  to  observe  this  40th 
anniversary  by  reflecting  on  the  past 
four  decades  of  post- World  War  II  ex- 
perience with  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  not  far  from  this  Chamber,  in 
1944,  that  meetings  were  convened  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  to  begin  the  prelimi- 
nary work  on  what  was  to  become  the 
new  United  Nations  organization.  The 
following  year,  delegates  from  50  na- 
tions gathered  in  San  Francisco  and 
on  June  25,  1945,  adopted  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  post- 
World  War  II  era,  the  United  States 
played  the  dominant  role  In  the 
United  Nations  and  most  other  inter- 
national bodies.  Not  only  did  we  never 
veto  a  Security  Council  measure,  but 
for  20  years,  we  never  voted  on  the 
losing  side  of  a  U.N.  resolution.  As  the 
world's  preeminent  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  the  United  States  exert- 
ed unrivaled  Influence. 

However,  as  the  decolonization  proc- 
ess unfolded  and  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  tripled,  Americans 
have  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  the  character  of  the  United 
Nations  has  changed  as  the  v:ot\A  has 


changed.  The  United  States  does  not 
now,  nor  will  it  ever  again  claim  as 
great  a  percentage  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic and  military  might  as  it  did  at 
the  end  of  the  last  world  war.  Hence, 
in  a  very  practical  sense,  our  national 
security  today  requires  a  greater  sub- 
tlety be  applied  to  our  diplomacy  as  it 
effects  international  institutions. 

Apart  from  arms  control,  the  most 
fundamental  issue  of  world  politics  is 
the  advancement  of  international  law 
and  international  institutions.  In  a 
world  which  Pope  John  Paul  has  sug- 
gested has  shifted  from  a  "post-war" 
to  a  "pre-war"  mentality.  i>olitical 
leaders  in  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  a  responsibility  to  appeal 
to  the  highest  rather  than  the  lowest 
instincts  of  the  body  politic  in  ap- 
proaching issues  of  multilateral  diplo- 
macy. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  criticism 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  sti- 
fled. Rather  it  should  be  channeled 
constructively.  Many,  for  Instance, 
have  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  degenerated  into  a  world  de- 
bating society.  Citizens  of  the  world 
had  higher  hopes  for  the  United  Na- 
tions than  to  see  country  after  coun- 
try use  the  podium  of  New  York  for 
political  diatribe,  much  of  it  directed 
against  the  United  States.  As  a  former 
delegate  to  the  Unitea  Nations  Gener- 
al Assembly,  I  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  corruption  In  rhetoric  that 
plagues  the  U.N.  system  today.  StlU, 
all  In  all,  words  are  cheaper  than  bul- 
lets and  who  knows  how  much  conflict 
such  open  discussion  of  Issues  pre- 
vents. 

American  representatives,  confront- 
ed with  such  sltuatloiiS,  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  stand  up,  not  only  for  Amer- 
ican national  interests,  but  for  the 
principle  cf  rational  dialog.  In  diplo- 
macy, as  in  sports,  it  does  matter  how 
you  play  the  game.  Verbal  joustings, 
however,  must  be  measured.  It  is 
simply  counterproductive  to  suggest, 
as  one  of  our  representatives  recently 
did,  that  the  United  Nations  should 
meet  half  time  in  Moscow  and  that  he 
would  cheerfully  stand  at  the  wharf 
and  wave  goodbye  to  delegates.  It  is 
even  more  mischievous  to  gratuitously 
call  the  United  Nations  a  "cesspool"  as 
the  mayor  of  New  York  recently  has 
done.  Beyond  the  realm  of  rhetoric, 
the  burden  of  proof  would  seem  to  be 
on  the  administration  to  show  how 
abandoning  UNESCO  advances  oiu- 
national  ir.terest,  how  empty  chair  di- 
plomacy is  more  effective  than  U.S. 
participation.  Likewise,  torpedoing  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  and  aban- 
doning compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court  would  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  appear  to  shrink  the  scope  of 
international  law.  How  does  this  lead 
to  a  safer  world? 

We  may  not  like  all  that  the  United 
Nations  or  its  Individual  members  do. 
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but  we  no  longer  have  the  capacity, 
even  if  we  so  desired,  to  successfully 
go  it  alone.  We  simply  cannot  reject 
the  world  as  it  is  the  1980's  and  return 
to  the  world  as  it  once  was  or  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be.  The  economic  and 
military  might  we  were  once  able  to 
exercise  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  is 
history.  Now.  Japan  and  several  of  the 
European  nations  devastated  by  the 
war  and  assisted  by  the  United  States 
in  their  recovery  are  heavy  contenders 
for  rival  economic  and  political  influ- 
ence and  many  smaller  nations  of  Asia 
and  Latin  America  have  developed  to 
the  point  too  where  they  can  claim  a 
significant  share  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic resources  and  influence.  The  re- 
ordering of  power  In  the  world  implies 
that  the  United  States  must  work  co- 
operatively with  other  nations  in  the 
promotion  of  our  own  Interests  and 
Ideals,  not  only  bilaterally,  but  Ln 
international  organizations  such  eis 
the  United  Nations. 

Ironically,  the  American  people 
often  seem  to  understand  better  than 
American  politicians  that  isolationism 
has  no  place  in  the  world  today.  If 
there  is  any  hope  of  diminishing  intol- 
erance and  hostility  among  nations,  It 
must  come  through  a  greater  interna- 
tional commitment  to  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperative  problem  solv- 
ing. Those  who  demand  that  the 
United  States  get  out  of  the  United 
Nations  must  realize  that  going  it 
alone  may  be  psychologically  satisfy- 
ing, but  strategically  It  Is  a  prescrip- 
tion for  disaster  for  the  United  States. 
Existing  International  institutions 
may  be  flawed,  but  the  case  for  retreat 
from  international  dialog  Is  nonexist- 
ent. Multilateral  cooperation  Is  a  pre- 
requisite for  establishing  a  safer  If  not 
saner  world. 

While  the  United  Nations  more  fre- 
quently earns  headlines  through  its 
failures  and  shortcomings,  the  success 
stories  of  the  United  Nations  go  on 
largely  without  public  notice.  During 
the  last  four  decades,  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  [UNI CEP]  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the 
health  of  the  world's  children;  the 
World  Health  Organization  [WHO) 
played  a  crucial  role  in  eradicating 
smallpox  from  the  face  of  the  Earth; 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization [ICAOl  has  helped  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  world's  contunercial 
air  travelers;  the  International  Atomic 
Elnergy  Agency  [IAEA]  has.  through 
its  inspections  and  related  activities, 
contributed  to  global  efforts  to  protect 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons;  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  [UNDP]  has  assisted  In 
the  basic  task  of  economic  develop- 
ment In  many  of  the  world's  poorest 
countries,  the  U.N.  High  Conunlsslon- 
er  for  Refugees  earned  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  caring  for  millions  of 
refugees,  and  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 


zation [UNESCO]  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  worldwide  prob- 
lems of  literacy  and  preservation  of 
cultural  heritage. 

The  world  has  witnessed  significant 
progress  in  the  development  of  inter- 
national law  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.N.  system,  particularly  in  such  areas 
as  maritime  law  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  rights  conventions. 

While  these  kinds  of  activities  and 
accomplishments  may  not  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  peacekeeping  initiatives 
on  which  we  tend  to  focus  such  enor- 
mous attention,  they  are.  nevertheless, 
indispensable  to  the  creation  of  the 
conditions  for  a  lasting  world  peace. 
As  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  am  proud 
of  the  historical  leadership  role  which 
the  United  States  has  played  in  these 
areas  through  the  U.N.  system. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  United 
Nations  has  not  been  a  deep  disap- 
pointment at  times  and  that  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  Its  members  has  not 
from  time  to  time  been  deplorable. 
But  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations  offers  the 
159  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions an  opportunity  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  original  purposes 
and  principles  embodied  In  the  charter 
and  to  undertake  new  initiatives  to  im- 
prove the  United  Nations  itself.  As 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Vernon  A.  Walters,  said  In  testi- 
fying before  two  House  subcommittees 
on  September  18.  1985.  "The  United 
Nations  Is  essential  to  us.  But  if  the 
United  Nations  is  to  function  as  it 
should.  If  It  is  to  play  the  role  it 
should  play,  it  must  become  a  more  ef- 
fective Institution." 

I  agree  with  Ambassador  Walters' 
assessment  and  have  recently  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  I  hope  will 
provide  an  appropriate  format  for  a 
constructive  review  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  legislation  (H.J.  Res.  417) 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
"United  States  Commission  on  Im- 
proving the  Effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations."  to  consist  of  18  mem- 
bers, with  the  House,  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  each  selecting  six. 
Former  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tives to  the  United  Nations  would  also 
be  invited  to  serve  as  advisors  to  the 
Commission.  In  carrying  out  its  man- 
date to  report  back  to  Congress  and 
the  President  In  1  year's  time  its  rec- 
ommendations, the  Commission  would 
be  charged  with  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  such  Issues  as:  "weighted " 
voting,  assessed  contributions  from 
member  states,  potential  nongovern- 
mental sources  of  revenue  for  the 
United  Nations,  staff  salaries  and  con- 
tracts, peacekeeping  functions,  the  use 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
potential  creation  of  new  mechanisms 
such  as  a  U.N.  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  and  professional  antiter- 
rorism units,  a  possible  verification 
and  inspection  service  to  assist  in  en- 


forcing compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements,  the  implementation  of 
international  human  rights  standards, 
the  possible  creation  of  a  new  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights,  the  role  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations  and  a  variety  of 
other  subjects.  The  Commission  would 
be  mandated  to  examine  such  Ideas  as 
with  a  view  toward  developing  con- 
crete practical  recommendations  for 
reform  in  the  United  Nations.  It  would 
also  be  charged  with  developing  strate- 
gies for  promoting  appropriate  re- 
forms at  the  United  Nations  itself. 

The  proliferation  In  the  last  couple 
of  years  of  House  and  Senate  amend- 
ments dealing  with  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  United  Nations  reflects  a  great 
degree  of  frustration  with  the  United 
Nations  as  it  presently  operates.  The 
Commission  described  above  Is  neither 
intended  to  be  liberal  nor  conservative, 
but  instead  to  be.  above  all,  practical. 
Without  a  constructive  forum  for  mul- 
tilateral International  discourse,  man- 
aging global  problems  will  become  far 
more  difficult  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
lead,  rather  than  simply  denigrate  the 
United  Nations.  There  is  no  better  oc- 
casion than  on  this,  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations,  to  engage 
the  American  people  in  the  quest  for  a 
better,  more  effective  United  Nations 
for  the  next  40  years. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
the  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  417 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  support- 
ing this  initiative. 

H.J.  Res.  417 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  United  States 
Commission  on  Improving  the  Effective- 
ness of  the  United  Nations 

Whereas  October  24,  1985.  marks  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  entry  Into  force  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purposes,  as  enunciated  In  the 
Charter,  of  maintaining  International  peace 
and  security,  developing  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  equal 
rights  and  self-determination,  achieving 
International  cooperation  In  solving  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  humanitarian 
problems,  and  promoting  respect  for  human 
rIghU: 

Whereas  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  founders 
remain  as  relevant  today  as  they  were  forty 
years  ago: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  system  is  a 
necessary  universal  and  democratic  institu- 
tion In  our  Interdependent  world  and  has 
made  significant  contributions  In  such  areas 
as  the  development  of  International  law. 
f>eacckeeplng.  decolonization,  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  child  health,  refugee  relief, 
economic  development,  and  human  rights: 

Whereas  In  spite  of  Its  achievements,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  unable  to  bring  an 
end  to  war  or  human  suffering: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  also,  on 
occasion,  strayed  from  Its  original  purposes 
and  has  served  as  a  forum  for  irresponsible 
rhetoric  and  polltlcizatlon,  such  as  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  In   1975  of 


Resolution    3379    equating    Zionism    with 
racism: 

Whereas  in  spite  of  such  grave  lapses,  the 
United  States  remains  committed  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Charter,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  one  of  its  earliest  lead- 
ers and  supporters,  but  also  as  host  to  the 
United  Nations  headquarters: 

Whereas  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  provides  a  special  opportuni- 
ty for  the  United  States  not  only  to  reaffirm 
its  support  for  the  United  Nations  but  to  re- 
appraise the  potential  of  the  United  Nations 
and  recommend  means  of  making  that  insti- 
tution more  effective  and  responsible,  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  has.  on  this  fortieth  anni- 
versary, called  for  renewed  commitment  to 
the  Charter  and  an  effort  to  appraise  and 
improve  the  functioning  of  the  United  Na- 
tions: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

The  United  SUtes  Commission  on  Improv- 
ing the  Effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 
(hereafter  in  this  Joint  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  Commission  ")  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished. 

SEC  2  PIRPOSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  PuRPOSts.— The  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  to— 

( 1 )  examine  the  forty  years  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Identify  and  evalute  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  Its  work:  and 

(2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  recommendations  on 
ways  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations.  Including  the 
feasibility  of  and  means  for  implementing 
such  recommendations. 

rb)  Spbcial  Attention.— In  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  pay  special  attention  to 
the  following: 

(1)  The  mechanisms  and  procedures 
within  the  United  Nations  system  for  peace- 
keeping and  connict-resolutlon  and  ways  In 
which  they  may  be  expanded  or  Improved, 
examining  in  partlculr  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  General,  the  role  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  use  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  potential  third-party  dispute- 
solving  mechanisms  (as  in  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Nations  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service),  the  possible  creation  of  stand- 
ing United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  or 
anti -terrorism  uniU.  the  role  of  United  Na- 
tions institutions  in  fact-finding,  and  poten- 
tial verification  and  inspection  services  to 
assist  in  enforcing  compliance  with  interna- 
tional arms  control  agreements. 

(2)  Formal  and  Informal  decisionmaking 
procedures  In  the  United  Nations,  lu  agen- 
cies and  programs,  and  recommendations  to 
modify  those  procedures  which  have 
emerged  from  various  interested  parties,  ex- 
amining in  particular  the  role  of  consensus 
decisionmaking,  the  feasibility  and  advis- 
ability of  weighted  voting  (including  the  so- 
called  •binding  triad"  formula  requiring 
multiple  concurrent  majorities  based  on 
onenatlon-one-vote  along  with  population 
and  contributions),  the  possible  modifica- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  veto,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  principles  of  universality 
and  democracy  to  decision-making  proce- 
dures. 


(3)  The  cost-effectiveness  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  United  Nations,  exam- 
ining in  particular  budgetary  reform  (in- 
cluding the  role  of  the  major  donors  in 
budget  decision-making),  the  prioritization 
of  programs,  adjustments  in  assessments, 
potential  alternative  non-governmental 
sources  of  revenue,  ssdaries.  benefits,  hiring 
of  consultants,  contracts  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  appointment  of  staff  in  the  Secre- 
tariat. 

(4)  The  economic,  social,  and  humanitari- 
an role  of  the  United  Nations  system,  exam- 
ining in  particular  the  optimum  coordina- 
tion of  economic  development  progrtrnxs.  the 
United  Nations'  short-term  and  long-term 
response  to  crises  and  natural  disasters,  pop- 
ulation and  health  issues,  refugee  relief,  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  the  Imple- 
mentation of  International  human  rights 
law,  and  the  potential  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights. 

(5)  United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations,  examining  in  particular  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  United  States 
performance,  United  States  policy  toward 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
International  law,  provisions  In  United 
States  law  relating  to  the  United  Nations, 
ways  in  which  the  United  States  can  better 
use  the  United  Nations  to  advance  its  na- 
tional interests,  the  state  of  public  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  role  In  the 
United  Nations,  United  States  voluntary 
and  assessed  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  hiring  of  United  States 
citizens  in  the  United  Nations  system. 

(6)  Strategies  and  actions  for  promoting 
the  implementation  of  recommended  re- 
forms in  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
SUtes  role  In  the  United  Nations. 

SEC.  3.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Members —The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  18  members,  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  one  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  one  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House. 

(3)  Eight  individuals  from  the  private 
sector,  two  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  two  appointed  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
two  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

(4)  Six  Individuals  appointed  by  the  I»resl- 
dent,  such  appointees  to  be  represenUtlve, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  of  the  full 
range  of  American  society.  Not  more  than 
three  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may 
be  from  the  same  political  party. 

All  such  appointments  shall  be  made  no 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution.  Any  vacancy 
in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(b)  Advisors.— Former  United  States  Per- 
manent Representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions who  are  not  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  Invited  by  the  Commission  to 
serve  as  Advisors  to  the  Commission. 

(c)  Compensation  and  Travel  Expenses.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 


grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  (5 
U.S.C.  5332)  for  each  day  during  which  that 
member  is  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission.  roemt)ers  of 
the  Commission,  and  Advisors  serving  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  intermittently  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman— The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  Commission  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Quorum.- Ten  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  pur- 
poses of  transacting  business,  except  that 
four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
holding  public  hearings. 

SEC.  4.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

(a)  In  General.— For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Commis- 
sion may  hold  such  hearings  (subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b))  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  specified  In  section  2.  The 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  and  affir- 
mations to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Meetings.— 

(1)  Minimum  number  of  public  hear- 
ings.—The  Commission  shall  hold  a  mini- 
mum of  5  public  hearings. 

(2)  Open  meetings.— Section  552b  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Commission. 

(3)  Calling  meetings.— The  Commission 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a 
majority  of  Its  members. 

(c)  Delegation  or  Authority.— When  so 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  any  member 
or  agent  of  the  Commission  may  take  any 
action  which  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  section. 

(d)  INPORMATION  P^OM  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES.—The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Federal  agency  Information  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  any  such  Federal 
agency  shall  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Commission. 

SEC.  5.  STAFF. 

(a)  Staff  Members  ant  Consultants.— 
Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  ser\'ice  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classifications  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  may— 

( 1 )  appoint  a  Director  who  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In 
effect  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  U.S.C.  5316): 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  other  staff  persormel  as  the  Chairman 
considers  necessary:  and 
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(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Detailing  of  Government  Person- 
nel.—Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
that  agency  to  the  Conunission  to  assist  it  in 
carrying  out  this  joint  resolution. 

SEC.  «.  REPORT. 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission.  This  report  shall  be  transmit- 
ted not  later  than  one  year  after— 

(1)  the  date  on  which  appropriations  first 
become  available  to  the  Commission,  or 

(2)  the  first  date  on  which  all  members  of 
the  Commission  have  been  appointed, 
whichever  date  is  later. 

SEC.  7.  FINDING  EOR  THE  COM.MISSION. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$250,000  to  carry  out  this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  Private  Contributions.— The  Com- 
mission may  accept  contributions  from  pri- 
vate sources  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  joint  resolution.  The  source  and 
amount  of  each  such  contribution  shall  be 
listed  in  the  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  6. 

SEC.  H.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  CO.MMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  60 
days  after  submitting  its  report  pursuant  to 
section  6. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2942 

Mr.  FAZIO  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  2942)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislation  branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  99-321) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2942)  making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
ment  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numt>ered  4,  15,  18,  19,  20,  23,  24,  and 
25. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  5,  6,  7,  and  21,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $919,000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  eis  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $16,886,000:  and  fhe 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numl)ered  9: 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  SIOO.OOO:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 10,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  tlO. 880,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  amended  as  follows: 
$2,188,000:  Provided.  TTiat  appropriations 
under  this  head  shall  be  available  for  Bar- 
tholdi  Fountain  repairs  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
arnended;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  $138,047,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  1,  11, 
12.  13,  14,  22.  and  26. 

Vic  Fazio, 
David  R.  Obey, 
Bill  Alexander, 
John  P.  Murtha. 
Bob  Traxler, 

LiNDY  BOGGS, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Jerry  Lewis, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

John  T.  Myers, 

John  Edward  Porter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Alfonse  D'Amato, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Ted  Stevens, 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Tom  Harkin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  'he  bill  (H.R. 
2942)  making  appropriations  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

TITLE  I-CONORESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 
Senate 
Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Inasmuch  as  the  amendment 
relates  solely  to  the  Senate  and  In  accord 
with  long  practice,  under  which  each  body 
determines  its  own   housekeeping  require- 
ments and  the  other  concurs  without  inter- 
vention, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 


House   will   offer  a   motion   to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

JOINT  ITEMS 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

joint  economic  committee 

Amendment        No.        2:        Appropriate."; 

$2,644,000   as   proposed   by   the  Senate   in 

stead    -)(    $2,670,000    as    proposed    by    th« 

House. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $919,000 
Instead  of  $910,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $935,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAK 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriate.s 
$1,056,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $1,036,000  as  proposeo  by  the  Senate. 

CAPITOL  POLICE 

Genera/  expenses 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates 
$1,336,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,361,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Official  mail  costs 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates 
$100,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sencte  in- 
stead of  the  $104,211,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

StateiTunt  of  appropriations 
Amendment   No.  7:   Appropriates  $13,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $11,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates 
$16,886,000  instead  of  $16,609,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $17,541,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  additional 
$277,000  provided  over  the  House  bill  is  allo- 
cated as  follows:  $127,000  for  computer  time 
sharing,  including  $27,000  for  the  personnel 
system:  $115,000  for  administrative  costs; 
and  $35,000  for  the  summer  intern  program. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 

OFFICE  of  the  ARCHI'iWrr  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Contingent  expenses 
Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $100,000 
instead    of    $235,000    as    proposed    by    the 
House. 

CAPITOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Capitol  buildings 
Amendment  No  10:  Appropriates 
$10,880,000  instead  of  $11,405,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $10,590,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  This  level  provides 
$290,000  for  the  conservation,  including  the 
necessary  scaffolding,  of  the  frescoed  frieze 
in  the  Capitol  Rotunda.  With  respect  to  the 
frescoed  canopy,  "The  Apotheosis  of  George 
Washington,"  which  also  requires  extensive 
conservation  treatment,  the  conferees  be- 
lieve that  alternatives  to  the  plan  for  mask- 
ing the  joints  between  the  giomate  should 
be  considered.  There  is  a  concern  that  the 
aesthetics  of  the  giomate  will  be  altered  be- 
cause the  proposal  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittees will  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  vari- 
ations in  the  painting  created  by  the  artist. 
Constantino  Brumidi,  in  his  day-to-day 
progress  on  this  masterpiece  frescoe.  Conse- 
quently, the  conferees  direct  that  an  alter- 
native conservation  program  be  developed 
for  the  canopy  which  then  can  be  consid- 
ered together  with  the  current  plan.  Fund- 
ing for  the  elevator  traffic  analyzer  is  not 
provided. 
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Amendment  No   11:  Reported  in  technical  of  $136,569,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  they  are  for  all  Legislative  Branch  agencies 

disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of  and  $139,325,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  due  to  fiscal  constraint  and  increasmg  work- 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  The  conferees  have  allowed  $1,478,000  over  loads.  The  Comptroller  General  is  asked  to 

concur   in   the   amendment   of   the   Senate  the  House  bill,  to  be  allocated  as  follows:  review  this  situation  and  to  make  aPPropn- 

which  extends  the  availability  of  $109,000  $675,000  for  preservation,  including  $250,000  ate  recommendations  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 

appropriated  in  P  L    98-367.  until  Septem-  for    continued    experimentation    with    the  appropriations  requests. 

ber  30   1986  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  diethyl  zinc  deacidification  process;  $303,000  Amendment    No.    25:    Restores    language 

nnr,nni  nrcijidj,  foT   automated   systems.    Including    $96,000  proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 

i^apjioi  grounajs  ^^^  personnel  expenses  for  three  existing  Senate  amending  section  7(b)  of  Public  Law 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical  ^^^^  positions  to  assist  in  the  Congressional  90-545  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  claims 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ol  j^gsg^rcf,  service  automation  program;  and  and  judgments  fund  for  final  partial  pay- 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^^  ^^  ^^^  relocation  expenses.  ments  and  compromise  settlement  of  claims 

concur   in   the   amendment   of   the   Senate  •               roPvntcHT  Office  after  certification  by  the  Attorney  General 

with  an  amendment  as  follows:  ^opykiohi  ^J  J-  ^  ^j^^  Comptroller  General  that  it  Is  In  the 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  salaries  and  expenses  interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

said  amendment,  insert  the  following:  Amendment  No.  18:  Provides  $17,631,000  __  „  „,    /-ttwitdat  uDovTQTriKrt; 

■■$3  510,000,  of  which  $495,000  shall  be  avail-  in  direct  appropriations  and  collection  re-  TITLE  III-OENtKAi,  i-KUViaiurio 

able  until  expended  for  the  procurement  and  ceipts  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  in  technical 

installation  of  hydraulic  security  barriers  at  $18,081,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

vehicular  entrances  to  the  Capitol  grounds,  conferees  are  aware  that  recent  semiconduc-  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  design  devel-  tor  chip  legislation  has  generated  additional  concur   in   the   amendment   of   the   Senate 

opment  drawings  by  the  House  and  SenaU  registration  workload,  which  the  Copyright  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Appropriations  Office  has  been  able  to  absorb  through  reas-  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  signment  of  existing  resources.  The  Office  amendment.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  should  continue  to  monitor  this  situation  g^^    ^gg    f^j  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  closely,  and  report  the  status  o.  this  work-  j^^,^  ^y  ^j^^  ^^  ^^j,  ^f^^  ^^U  the  United 
The  managers   have  approved   the   front  load  during   the   next   appropriation   hear-  gi^Us     InUmational     Narcotics     Control 
end  loader  and  resurfacing  of  square  639:  Ings.  Commission,  established  by  section  814  of 
funds  for  a  dump  truck  are  not  provided.  Amendment  No.  19:  Provides  a  limitation  y^^    Foreign    Relations   Authorization   Act, 
The  managers  have  Included  funding  and  of  $6,000,000  in  collections  under   17  USC  fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987,  is  hereby  redes- 
approve   the   reprogramming    for   the   con-  708(c)  which  may  be  credited  to  this  appro_  ig^aUd  and  shall  hereof Ur  be  known  as  the 
struction  of  hydraulic  barriers  at  the  East  priation  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  united  States  SenaU   Caucus  on   Interna- 
Plaza  vehicle  entrances  to  increase  the  secu-  of  $6,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  tional  Narcotics  Control 
rlty  of  the  Capitol,  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Amendment    No.    20:    Provides    that    the  ^^^  ^^^   reference   to   the    UniUd   States 
visiting  public.  The  East  Plaza  funds  are  total  amount  available  for  obligation  shall  jnUmational   Narcotics   Control   Commis- 
provided  subject  to  approval  of  the  design  be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  collec-  ^.^^    .^    ^^^    ^^^     regulation,    document 
development  drawings  by  the  Committees  tions  are  less  than  $6,750,000  as  proposed  by  ^^^^^  gj.  ^y^^  official  paper  of  the  United 
on  Appropriations.  Authorization  legislation  the  House  Instead  of  $7,250,000  as  proposed  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
(H.R.  3066)  reported  to  the  House  on  Octo-  by  the  Senate.  yjg  UniUd  States  SenaU  Caucus  on  InUma- 
ber  11,  1985  also  requires  that  the  Architect  Government  Printing  Office  tional  Narcotics  Control 
of  the  Capital  will  proceed  wlt^  the  project  printing  and  binding  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
R?,nHinl  romSron  ^d  the  Coi^itfee  on  Amendment       No.        21:       Appropriates  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
pn  «  »nrt  A^^i^strat^n  o^ fie  Ste  $11,555,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in-  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate.  ^^^^^    ^^    $u,655,000    as    proposed   by   the  The  conferees  bel'eve  that  H.R.  2942  con- 
Senate  o//ice  ftutWinffs  House.  tains  sufficient  authority  In  the  language 
Amendment  Nos.  13-14:  Reported  in  tech-  office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents  under  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
nical  dUagreement.  Inasmuch  as  the  amend-  rvppKsrs  Documents  to  make  available  for  salaries 
ment£  relate  solely  to  the  Senate  and  In  salaries  and  ExpEns.i.»               .and  expenses  excess  receipts  from  the  sales 
accord  with  long  practice,  under  which  each  Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  In  techrucal  ^j  publications.   In   the  amount  specified, 
body  determines  its  own  housekeeping  re-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  ^j^j^  respect  to  the  narcotics  commission. 
qulremenU  and  the  other  concurs  without  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  ^^^  conferees  have  inserted  language  which 
intervention,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro-  ^^  ^j^^^  ^p  ^j^  ambiguity  created  In  the 
the  House  will  offer  motions  to  recede  and  vldes  that  $3,000,000  of  the  amount  avail-  conference    agreement    on    H.R.    2068,    the 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  13  and  able  for  fiscal  year   1986  shall   be  derived  p^reign  Relations  Authorization   (P.L.   99- 
14.  from  excess  receipts  from  the  sales  of  publl-  ggj  ^hls  commission,  originally  approved  in 
Library  of  Congress  cations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  ^^te  Senate  bill  to  be  comprised  of  members 
CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  REVOLVING  of  the  House  and  Senate,  as  a  result  of  con- 
^alaries  and  exvenses  ^^'"'  ference  agreement  consists  of  only  members 
An,.nH,«;n7      NO        Ts        AoproDriates  Amendment    No.    23:    Restores    language  of  the  Senate  and  the  pubUo  The  amend- 
^l"^n*"                  ^i    ,>,«  H^nll  in  proposcd  by  thc  House  and  stTlckcn  by  the  ment  redesignates  the  title  of  the  commls- 
^f'^'^ni  \*f3!X"t   proposed  ^   the  ienate  Which  Imposed  a  limitation  of  5,480  sion  as  the  'United  States  Senate  Caucus  on 
stead    of    $40,333,000   as    Proposed    by    tne  ,                ^    ^j^      Government    Printing  International      Narcotics     Control",     thus 
of  ?undlIg'wnrrS/?erTt  Sh    Hifa^cll  o7f'ce'  In   applying  this  employment  cap,  making  It  a  more  appropriate  reflection  of 
^■.nu^Pmenfa   CRS^d  urge  the  age^y  to  the  managers  direct  that  it  be  applied  equi-  Its  actual  membership, 
setk  feTrogr^fng  ^uthoritj  ff  fhat  C  tably,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  efforts  at  conference  total-with  comparisons 
comes  necessary  In  meeting  Congressional  GPO  to  provide  equal  employment  opportu-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  (obllgational)  au- 
workload  requirements.  "'"es  to  women  and  minority  groups.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j,,^^  ^^^j.  ^ggg  recommend- 
TITLE  II-OTHER  AGENCIES  General  Accounting  Office  ^^j  ^yy  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with 
Botanic  Garden  salaries  and  expenses  comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1985  amount, 
.;*i.RiEs  AND  EXPENSES  Amendment       No.       24:       Appropriates  the  1986  budget  estimates   and  the  House 
SALARIK  AND  EXPENSES  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  proposcd  by  the  House  in-  and  Senate  bllU  for  1986  follow: 

t9'V?«n^f,^s\eado°f  $2  197  000^TrSosed  stead   of   $299,726,000   as  proposed   by   the  ^ew  budget  (obllgational) 

$2,188,000  instead  oi  i^.lVl^)w  as  proposeo  g     ^     ^he  conferees  expect  that  this  level  o„thoritv       fiscal      year 

by  the  House  a^d  $2,113,000  as  proposed  by  ^P^^^^i^g  ^,,i,  provide  necessary  training        tS          .^    -.    •        $1,599,977,138 

the    Senate.    The    conferees    have    allowed  ^           ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  q^O  Bud«t   esttaiates   of   new 

$75,000  for  repairs  to  the  Bartholdi  Foun^  maintain  an  employment  level  of  5,100.  ^^^^figaUo^)    authorit' 

tain,  wlthou    '•^Bard  to  section  3709  o    the  ^^^nagers  also  note  the  Increasing  use  ^Kar  1986                          1,783,255,000 

RevUed  Satutes_  Funding   for  a  delivery  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  q^^^^^j  Accounting  Office  as  HoSe  bill  fiscal  yea^igse            294  473  000 

truck  Is  not  provided.  detallees  to  the  Committees  of  Congress  on  House  bUl.  fiscal  year  l»8b          i,^^*,*  ( j,wu 

LIBRARY  of  CONGRESS  ^    non-relmburscable    basis.    This    practice  Senate     bill,     fiscal     year         ,.99  ..-goo 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  should  not  be  allowed  to  further  burden  the        1986 i.oww.oo  , 

Amendment  No.  17:  Provides  $138,047,000  resources  available  to  the  General  Account-  Coi^erenc«        agreement, 

in  direct  appropriations  and  receipts  instead  ing  Office,  which  are  severely   limited   as        fiscal  year  1986 1,598.293.800 
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Conference         agreement  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  brance"  for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
compared  with:  T.                 1                            .                ■     ,  out  the  world. 
„          ^    .    .      ,  . ,,  By    unanimous   consent,    permission 

New       budget       (obliga-  .             ,              ^    extend    rernarks    wa.<;                               ' 

tlonal)  authority,  fiscal  '■"    revise    ana    exiena    remants    was 

year  1985 - 1,683,338  panted  to:                                                               BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Budget  estimates  of  new  ^^-  ^°^  °^  Tennessee,  prior  to  the  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(obligational)   authority.  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.        ^^    aNNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 

fiscal  year  1988 -  184.961.200  2409.  In  the  House,  today.                                                Hoii<;p  Arim  ni^trafinn    rPnnrtPri 

House    bin     fiscal    year  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 

1M6  ,:....  ^.....'^..           .303.820.800  Quest  of  Mr.  BOULTER)  and  to  include  '^^t'J^^'l  ^T'"^'^1h*^'1  T  ^nf  '**'' 

„                                              i^o«o.o*v.t.«v  2,»..or.<.«....  rv.ott«^\  present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year  extraneous  matter.)  nroval    a  hill  and  inint  rp<;nli.tinn.!  nf 

1986 - 1,370,000  Mr.  GuNDERSON  in  two  instances.  tnrH^.L  «f  t  J^  Jni^Lft^ti 

V.cPazio  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  the  House  of  the  following  title. 

David  R  Obey  Mr.  Shumway.  ,  "^    2959    Kn  act  making  appropriations 

^AviD  n.  UBET.  Mr.iiM.iiT  f°''  energy  and  water  development  for  the 

Bill  Alexander.  Mr.  Molinari.  f^^,            ^^          September  30.  1986.  and 

John  P.  Murtha.  Mr.  Wortley.  ^^^  ^j^er  purposes; 

Bob  Traxler.  Mr.  Strang,                                                        H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

LiNDY  BocGs. Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  the  week  beginning  (Dctober  6.  1985.  as  'Na 

Jamie  L.  Whittei*.  Mr.  GiLMAN  in  three  Instances.  tlonal  Children's  Week  ";  and 

Jerry  Lewis.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.                                          H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 

Silvio  O.  Conte.  Mrs.  Bentley  In  two  instances.  "-^e  12month  period  ending  on  October  28. 

John  T.  Myers.  j^,.   O'Brien  1986.  as  the  ■Centennial  Year  of  Liberty  In 

John  Edward  Porter.  w_'  n^i-iT^y^  J  'he  United  State.s 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  ^  '  p_.-,_                                                                                               „._ 

ALPHONSE  D'AMATO  VTt-    V«-».o                                                                                                  •  ..^  »^,,^,,.»,-,.,^ 

MARKOHATFinn  Mr.  KEMP.                                                                            ADJOURNMENT 

MARK  O.  HATFIELD.  MT.  SCHUETTE  In  tWO  iflStanCeS.                                ,,        «,»,r^TPr,      »,        o            .              T 

m?r  R^«^r»c  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  ,J^^:^^^^^  ^'-  Speaker.  I  move 

?oM  Ha3n  quest  of  Mr.  DERRICK)  and  to  include  '^^i^^^  "°"«^  ^°  "°*  ^^^J"""^' 

TomHarkin.  «vfr<.r,or.iic  mofforM                                          ^he  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 

Manaoers  on  the  Part  of  the  senate.  exU-an^ous  matter.)  ^^^^^    ^^^    g    ^.^j^^^    ^^    27    minutes 

_  Mr  ntMrrii  p.m.)   the   House   adjourned  until   to- 

Mr  if rv^X^'  morrow.  Thursday.  October  24.   1985. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  ?3     5^°^^*="  at  10  am 

Mr  Mrazek.  •»•*". 

By   unanimous  consent,   permission  Mr.  Prank.                                                                       —.^^^.— 

to   address   the   House,   following   the  Mr.  O'Neill.  EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 

legislative  programs  and  any  special  Mr.  Hamilton.                                                                        ETC 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  Mr.  Solarz.                                                    ...       ,          n    *      i    -»-o-T,r 

to:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  ,,  ""^^^  ^'^"f  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  Mr.  Atkins.  tive  communications  were  taken  from 

quest  of  Mr.  Boulter)  to  revise  and  Mr.  Lantos  In  two  Instances.  fows  ^^          ^                    referred  as  fol- 

extend  their  remarks  amd  include  ex-  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota  In  two 

traneous  material: )  Instances.  J\l\  A  etter  from  the  Chairman^  Coimcll 

«»T>              A      r,rL      ,      ..              ^  ^  »«-   Kjr^..,..^^...,...  O'   the   District  of  Columbia,   transmitting 

Mr.  Parris.  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo-  Mr.  Montgomery.  ^^  ^^^  g^g    •Closing  of  a  Portion  of  Dav- 

ber  24.  Mr.  Garcia  in  two  Instances.  enport  Street,  N.W..  adjacent   to  Squares 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  for  60  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  i672  and  1673.  SO,  84-313.  Act  of  1985'. 

minutes,  on  October  30.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes  ^^-  ^^^-  section  602(c),  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 

f  oHav                                                               '  Mr.  Sharp.  trict  of  Columbia. 

.r   V,           ^      „      ,      .       .J  Mr   MirA                                                                2175.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 

Mr.  RUDD.  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mrs  Ryrom  °'  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  transmitting 

Mr.  Kasich.  for  5  minutes,  today.  MriZ^Am'  °^  A'^t  6-94.    The  Sibley  Memorial  Hospl 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today.  J^     ueland.  tal  Revenue  Bond  Act  of  1985-.  and  report. 

Mr.  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  today.  tCKART  or  (Jnio  pursuant    to    Public    Law    93-198.    section 

Mr.  Weber,  for  60  minutes,  today.  " n°^""'v!.°  '^^  Committee  on  the  District  of 

Mr,  Parris.  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo-  ENROLLED  J  (J  INT  RESOLUTION  ^°\^.^)f  .etter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 

t>er  28.  oiuiniolj  ^j  ^^^  District  of  Columbia,   transmitting 

Mr.  Parris,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo-  Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit-  DC.  Act  6-97.    Mandatory  Use  of  Seat  Belu 

ber  29.  tee  on  House  Administration,  reported  Act  of  1985'.  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  that    that    committee    had    examined  t^*'  93198,  section  602(c).  to  the  Commlt- 

quest  of  Mr.  Derrick)  to  revise  and  and  found  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso-  '^^^°Va^w1*''"1''^  °' PvP'^J^"'.* 

»        .   ».     ,                  .            J  ,      1    J  i.,»i^^   ,^f  i.v,„   ti„.,-„   ^t  .1 »„ii^ i_            2177.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 

extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex-  utlon  of  the  House  of  the  following  „,  ^j.^  o^^^ct  of  Columbia,  transmitting 

traneous  material: )  title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by  dc.  Act  6-95.  -Business  Incubator  Paclllta- 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  for  5  minutes,  today,  the  Speaker:  tlon  Act  of  1985  ■.  and  report,  pursuant  to 

Mr.   Nelson   of  Florida,   for  5   min-  H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c).  to  the 

utes  today  the  12-month  period  ending  on  October  20,  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr   nrinnasriv   fnr  s  miniitos  tnHav  1986,  as  the   "Centennial  Year  of  Uberty  In        2178.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 

Mr.  gejdenson.  for  5  minutes,  today,  the  United  States."  Security    Assistance    Agency,    transmitting 

Mr.    Gray    of    Pennsylvania,    for    5  ^______  notification    of    the    Department    of    the 

minutes,  today.  Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 

Ms.  Oakar.  for  5  minutes,  today.  SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  Israel  (TransmltUl  No,  4-86),  pursuant  to 

Mrs.  Collins,  for  30  minutes,  today.  RESOLUTION  SIGNED  22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 

Mr.  NeaL,  for  60  minutes,  today.  The   SPEAKER    announced   his   Sig-  ^'f^Tt^'^'^etter  from  the  Director    Defense 

Mr.  BRYANT,  for  5  minutes,  today.  nature  to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  s^^J,^,^^  :^'^"t^ce    Agen°y     trinsmltt'g 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  on  Oc-  or  the  Senate  of  the  following  title:  notification    of    the    Department    of    the 

tober  24.  S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim  Navy's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 

October  23.   1985,  as     A  Time  of  Remem-  the  Dominican  Republic  (Transmittal  No.  1- 
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86).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
B^ergy,  transmitting  the  seventh  annual 
report  on  the  Automotive  Technology  De- 
velopment Program— fiscal  year  1985.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  93-577.  section  15.  19(1). 
and  20  (92  Stat.  61.  69.  70  and  85):  Public 
Law  95-238.  section  310(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

2181,  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  the  intent  to  remove  Portugal 
from  the  list  of  beneficiary  developing  coun- 
tries under  the  Generalized  System  of  Pref- 
erences (GSP)  Program,  pursuant  to  19 
U.S.C.  2462(a)  (H.  Doc.  No,  99-177);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2942  (Rept.  99- 
321).  Ordered  to  l>e  printed. 

Mr.  FUQUA,  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  H.R.  3235,  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  accept  title 
to  the  Mississippi  Technology  Transfer 
Center  to  be  constructed  by  the  State  of 
Mississippi  at  the  National  Space  Technol- 
ogies Laboratories  In  Hancock  County,  Mis- 
sissippi; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-322). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  DELLUMS,  Conunittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  2050.  A  bill  to  give  to 
the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia exclusive  power  and  authority  to 
make  parole  determinations  concerning 
prisoners  convicted  of  violating  any  law  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  law  of  the 
United  States  applicable  exclusively  to  the 
District  (Rept.  99-323).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  2946.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish sun  Independent  Jury  system  for  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Rept,  99-324),  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R,  3592.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide permanent  authority  for  hearing  com- 
missioners in  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts,  to  modify  certain  procedures  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  99- 
325).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  H,R,  3578.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide permanent  authority  for  hearing  com- 
missioners in  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts,  to  modify  certain  procedures  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure,  and  for  other  purposes  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  99-326).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr,  ACKERMAN: 
H.R.  3605.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Federal 
Government  employees  be  extended 
through  December  31.  1985;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr,  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Boxer  ): 
H.R.  3606.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  2406  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  cost  and  price  manage- 
ment, and  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
such  provision;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packard): 
H.R.  3607.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  located  in  California  and  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  lands  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  certain  bands  of  In- 
dians and  to  declare  such  lands  to  be  part  of 
the  reservation  with  which  they  are  contig- 
uous; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H.R.  3608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.R.  3609.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  furnish- 
ing of  military  assistance  to  the  National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola  (UNITA);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  3610.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  duties  on 
canned   tuna;   to  the   Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means, 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 
H.R.  3611,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Uability  Act  of  1980  to  clarify 
the  liability  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  hazardous  substances  released 
during  the  manufacture  of  munitions  or 
ordnance  parts  using  equipment  owned  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  subdivi- 
sion thereof;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Armed  Services 
By  Mr,  LEVIN  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  Res.  426.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  6,  1986,  through  April  12, 
1986.  as  •■World  Health  Week  and  to  desig- 
nate April  7,  1986,  as  World  Health  Da.V  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  (for  himself,  Mr  An- 
DRT^A's,  Mr  Anncnzio,  Mr  Barnes. 
Mr.  Chappie,  Mr  Cmnger  Mr 
Crockxtt.  Mr  DuRBiN  Mr  Dwyep 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr  Dymally  Mr 
Emerson.  Mr  Fazio.  Mr  Fish,  Mr 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr  Grotberc,  Mr 
OUARIIfl,  Mr  Hayes,  Mrs  Holt.  Mr 
Hortor.  Mr  HOYER  Mr  Kost 
MAYER.  Mr,  LaFalce,  Mr  Maeiga.n 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr  Mineta,  .Mr  Mont 
COMERY.  Mr  Owens  Mr  Rahall 
Mr,  Reid.  Mr  Rodino.  .Mr  Roe.  Mr 
Shaw.  Mr  Valentine  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr,  WoLf,  and  .Mr  WoRxi.rY): 
H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  May  11.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional    Asthma     and     Allergy     Awareness 


Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  PASHAYAN: 

H.R.  3613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
P.  and  Lois  R,  Kliewer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodney 
E.  Hoover;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  264:  Mr.  Boniob  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  347:  Mr.  Ray  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas. 

H.R.  604:  Mr.  Richardsok. 

H.R.  1229:  Mr.  Evans  of  lUlnols. 

H.R.  1482:  Mr.  StJUiA. 

H.R.  1616:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Lantos,    Mr.    Coelho.    Mr     Gonzalez,    Mr. 

MOLLOHAN,    Mr.    V0LKMi34.    Mr,    DYSOR.    Mt. 

LtJKEN,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr    Garcia,  and  Mr. 
Brooks. 

H.R.  1662:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  1809:  Mr.  Gray  of  lUlnoU. 

H.R.  1877:  Mr.  Florio  and  Mr,  PocLnrrrA. 

H.R.  1920:  Mr,  Fazio 

H.R.   2280;   Mr.    GoN7A;,ir    ar.c    M-     Br^ 

NETT. 

H.R.  2382:  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  2543:  Mr  Berman.  Mr  Cr ockft-:  Mr 
Towns,  and  Mr  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  258?  Mr  DowNi^-  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  LovfcTRY  of  WashingTon 

H.R.  2686:  Mr,  Martinez  Mr  .Anthony, 
Mr,  Conyers.  and  Mr,  Sikorski. 

H.R   2691:  Mr.  Neal 

H.R.  2768:  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Bliley 

H  R,  2951    Mr   Gingrich    &.r.c  V.:    R:r>Gi 

H.R  3024  Mr  cr  Lroc'  Mr  dk  la  Garza, 
Mr  Gonza:j2,  Mr  Bustama.vtt  Ms  Snowe. 
Mr  Andrews  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  FYank  Mr. 
Evans  of  Ilimois.  Mr  Dow.-rY  of  Mississippi, 
Mr  English.  Mr  Bennitt,  Mr  HAnrNrrr 
Mr  Penny  Mr  Wolt  Mr  Hetner,  M: 
Hall  of  Chic.  Mr  Howard  Mr  Dymauv 
Mr  LoTT,  Mr  Daub  Mr  BniTON  of  Indiar.ti 
Mr  WoRTLTi'  Mr  Lagoharsino  Mr  HrcK 
,ABY,  Mr  BoNioR  of  Michigar.  Mr  Chappie, 
Mr,  Darden  Mr  Oeerst,ar  Mrs  Bentlts-. 
Mr,  Williams  Mr  Rah,all,  Mr  Anthony 
Mr,  Fazio,  Mr  McCain  Mrs  Boxer  Mr, 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr  McKernan,  Mr, 
Dyson,  Mr  Chandler,  Mr  Rowland  of 
Georgia,  Ms  Kapttr.  Mr  Manton.  Mr, 
C.ARNri-  Mr  Henikin,  Mr  Mollohan.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr  Rose.  Mr  Lighttoot.  Mr. 
Applecati,  Mr  Brv'iLL,  Mr  O  Brien,  Mr, 
Roe  .Mr  SC'LOMON,  Mr  Sttmp,  Mr,  SrNiA, 
Mr  SnrMWAY  Mr  Livingston  Mr  Boner 
of  TerLiessf'e,  Mr  Grotberg  Mr  Coleman 
of  Texas  Mr  ScHrt'CR  Mr  Stenholm,  Mr, 
Pickle.  Mr  Skeen,  Mr,  Torrxs.  Mr, 
Mrazek  Mr  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr  Chapman   Mr   Parris.  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

HR   3032   Mr  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R,  3086  Mr  Conyers. 

H  R  3204  Mr  Hayes.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
GuNDEPsoN  Mr  Stokes.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  ToR- 
RiCELLi  Mr  Fazio  Mrs  Lloyd.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,    Ms.    Kaptur.    Mrs.    Bentlty.    Mr. 
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Weiss.  Mr.  Schtder,  Mr.  Crockftt,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr. 
Kastxnmeier. 

H.R.  3232;  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  3369.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Shuitway. 

H.R.  3448:  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Slattery.  and  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3487:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  3505:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Swindall.  Mrs. 
Collins,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  3513:  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Puster,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Ackeruan.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  3525:  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  3530:  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  PuQUA.  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  3555:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Udall.  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

H.J.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Geoigia.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mrs.  Long. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Burton 
of  California,  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Owtens.  Mrs. 


Boxer,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Gejden- 

SON. 

H.J.  Res.  231:  Mr.  Gordon. 

H.J.  Res.  254:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Kosimayer,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mrs.  Long.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Missouri.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
and  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.J.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Eckert  of 
New  Yorli.  and  Mr.  PnauA. 

H.J.  Res.  297:  Mr.  E^ans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  DioGuaroi.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr.  Gonzaljez.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
BoEHLERT.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Traticant,  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr.  Monson.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.J.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Carper.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  E>ans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
CoNYERS.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Rooino.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON.  Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelli.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr. 
Perkins. 

H.J.  Res.  381:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.J.  Res.  397:  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Wise. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Ralph 


M.  Hall  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
RuDD.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules. Mr.  Dyson.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr.  Daroen, 
and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.  Con.  Res.  202:  Mr.  Stark  and  Mr. 
EcKART  of  Ohio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  213:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Prank. 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Mrazex.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  M-. 
Tallon.  Mr  Darden.  Mr.  Howard,  and  M  -s. 
Boxer. 

H.  Res  74:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.  Res.  99:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.    Res.     268:    Mr     McHugh.    and    Mr. 

MONSON. 

H.  Res.   270:   Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.   Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Towns. 
H.  Res.  2S5:  Mr.  Dellums. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
239.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Knights  of  Peter  Claver,  Lake 
Charles,  LA.  relative  to  apartheid;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


LATIN  AI^ERICA:  POPULATION 
AND  INTERNAL  UNREST 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.B\R\'FS 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  admin- 
istraiion  continues  to  bend  to  the  desire  of 
those  who  oppose  population  programs, 
rapid  rates  of  population  fn'owth  in  Latin 
America  are  creating  economic  problems, 
environmental  nightmares,  and  political  In- 
stability. In  an  article  that  appeared  recent- 
ly in  the  Draper  Fund  Report  published  by 
the  Population  Crisis  Committee,  Howard 
and  leda  Wiarda  argue  that  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's "staggering  population  growth  Is  likely 
to  have  serious  political,  economic,  social, 
strategic,  and  other  Implications." 

In  the  guise  of  stopping  abuses  In  one 
country,  the  foes  of  population  programs 
have  been  able  to  terminate  or  seriously 
curtail  the  long-term  commitment  of  the 
.\gency  for  International  Development  to 
two  outstanding  population  organizations, 
the  International  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration and  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Population  Activities.  More  recently.  AID 
has  abandoned  its  longstanding  policy  of 
requiring  that  contractors  provide  accurate 
and  reliable  information  to  couples  about 
the  wide  range  of  available  family  planning 
methods. 

Howard  and  leda  Wiarda  correctly  point 
out  that  by  the  year  2000,  Brazil's  popula- 
tion will  reach  almost  200  million  and 
Mexico's  113  million  (half  the  current  U.S. 
population  in  one-fifth  of  the  territory). 
Food  production  in  the  region  is  not  keep- 
ing up  with  population  growth,  and  some 
experts  are  already  drawing  parallels  be- 
tween Haiti  and  Ethiopia.  Although  popula- 
tion growth  rates  have  been  declining  in 
Latin  America,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  The  United  States  has  always  been 
viewed  as  a  leader  in  this  Held.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  we  are  now  abandoning 
this  leadership  role  because  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  yield  in  this  area  to  the 
enemies  of  family  planning  programs. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  RECORD  a 
copy  of  this  article  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues. 

Latin  America:  Population  and  Internal 

Unrest 

(By  Howard  J.  Wiarda  and  leda  Siqueira 

Wiarda.  professor  of  political  science.  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts) 

At  current  growth  rates,  the  population  of 
Latin  America  is  projected  to  increase  be- 
tween 1981  and  2001  by  225  million  people. 
Brazil  will  grow  to  almcst  200  million 
people.  Mexico  to  113  million  (half  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  populat'on  on  one  fifth  the  terri- 
tory) and  Central  America's  population  will 
be    similarly    burgeoning.    This   staggering 


population  growth  is  liltely  to  have  serious 
political,  economic,  social,  strategic,  and 
other  implications. 

The  strong  opposition  to  family  planning 
which  came  principally  from  nationalists. 
the  military,  the  church,  the  Right,  and  the 
Left  during  the  1960s  has  changed  to  gener- 
al support  for  voluntary  family  planning 
programs  in  much  of  Latin  America.  Too 
rapid  population  growth  is  now  widely 
viewed  as  aggravating  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment and  putting  severe  strains  on 
services  and  facilities.  Surveys  show  a  grow- 
ing preference  among  the  public  for  smaller 
families,  especially  in  cities.  The  wish  to 
limit  family  size  is  particularly  strong 
among  women.  Both  civilian  and  military 
elites  in  Latin  America  now  believe  un- 
checlted  population  g-owth— smd  hence  an 
uneducated,  alienated,  unemployed  "mass" 
of  people  in  the  capital  cities— spells  long- 
term  disaster  for  society  and  the  nation  and. 
likely,  short-lerm  chaos  in  the  form  of  food 
riots,  mass  protests,  and  general  discontent 
which  may  destabilize  governments. 
pressures  on  land  and  agriculture 

Although  the  person-to-land  ratio  is  lower 
in  Latin  America  than  in  India.  China  or 
Western  Europe,  most  of  Latin  America's 
untapped  land  is  unusable,  either  so  steeply 
mountainous,  densely  tropical  or  barren  of 
topsoil  (as  in  the  Amazon  Basin)  that  it 
cannot  support  life  at  even  the  most  meager 
level  ot  subsistence.  The  frontiers  that  did 
exist  (western  Brazil,  the  Colombian  and 
Venezuelan  llanos)  have  been  settled  in  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Latin  American  landholdlng  has  long  been 
characterized  by  the  problems  of  latifundia 
(large,  often  unproductive  estates)  and  mtn- 
ifundia  (holdings  that  are  too  small  to  be 
economically  viable).  Food  production  in 
most  of  Latin  America  has  not  kept  up  with 
population  growth.  And  since  most  new  ag- 
ricultural production  is  oriented  toward  ex- 
ports rather  than  home  consumption,  condi- 
tions for  most  rural  populations  are  worsen- 
ing. 

While  subsistence  agriculture  was  never 
very  profitable,  it  at  least  enabled  many  to 
survive.  Today,  peasants  are  forced  by  large 
families  and  competing  Interests  onto  less 
fertile  hillsides,  often  crossing  the  thin  but 
deadly  barrier  t)etween  subsistence  and  star- 
vation. In  the  face  of  these  hardships,  there 
has  been  widespread  abandonment  of  the 
land  as  rural  people  flock  to  the  cities  tn 
search  of  opportunity.  Agricultural  coun- 
tries that  were  once  self-sufficient  are  now- 
forced  to  Import  basic  foodstuffs  at  relative- 
ly high  prices. 

Even  in  key  food  producers  like  Bra'jll, 
some  people  are  literally  starving  to  death. 
Governments  pay  little  attention  to  "poor 
people's  food"  because  only  export  products 
will  help  them  cope  with  their  International 
debts.  Incomes  are  so  low  and  unevenly  dis- 
tributed that  many  campesinoi  cannot 
afford  the  food  they  need  and  may  be  expe- 
riencing worsening  health,  as  demonstrated 
by  rising  Infant  mortality  throughout  the 
region. 

economic  frustrations 

The  economic  dilemmas  fEu:lng  Latin 
America   Include   widespread   poverty,   the 


world's  highest  per  capita  debt,  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  that  may  reach 
between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  workforce, 
negative  economic  growth  rates  over  the 
past  five  years,  immense  income  inequal- 
ities, declining  terms  of  trade,  extensive  cap- 
ital flight,  little  new  investment  or  foreign 
assistance,  increased  protectionism  on  the 
part  of  those  countries  with  whom  Latin 
America  must  trade,  rising  prices  for  the 
goods  Latin  America  must  import,  and  (In 
some  countries)  devastation  of  the  economic 
Infrastructure  by  guerrilla  forces. 

Governments  are  caught  in  a  "population- 
treadmill  effect."  High  fertility  countries 
that  face  a  doubling  or  tripling  of  the 
school-ag°  population  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury will  require  major  increases  tn  spend- 
ing for  education,  even  if  the  objective  is 
simply  to  maintain  current,  already  low  en- 
rollment levels.  The  same  population-tread- 
mill effect  applies  to  electric  power,  trans- 
poitation.  jobs,  housing,  health  care  and 
other  basic  ser\'ices.  Given  present  and  pro- 
jected population  growth,  Latin  American 
economies  mu.st  move  ahead  8t  accelerated 
rates  jus?  to  stay  even.  Nowhere,  under 
present  economic  projections,  is  that  likely 
to  happen. 

In  this  period  of  economic  contraction, 
tough  decisions  must  be  made  about  how  to 
spend  scarce  resources.  Today's  deprivation 
will  have  important  effects  later  on.  Insuffi- 
cient spending  on  education,  for  example, 
will  mean  a  less  skilled  labor  force  tn  years 
to  come  when  Latin  America  will  Increasing- 
ly need  a  better  trained  t>opulPtlon  to 
achieve  economic  diversification.  Additional- 
ly, there  is  mounting  evidence  that  Infant 
malnutrition  stunts  brainpower.  Unchecked 
population  growth  means  that  the  severe 
income  inequalities  will  worsen,  as  will  pov- 
erty, unemployment.  bit^.emess  and  frustra- 
tion. 

URBAKIZ/.TION  AKD  MIGRATION 

The  unprecedented  flow  from  the  coun- 
tryside has  made  Latin  America  the  Third 
World's  most  liighly  urbanized  region  with 
over  65  percent  of  its  population  residing  In 
cities,  particularly  capital  cities.  Metropo- 
lises like  Sfto  Paulo  and  Mexico  City  have 
grown  to  16  or  17  million.  Lima.  Bogota  and 
capital  cities  in  the  smaller  countries  have 
also  seen  their  populations  double  In  the 
last  two  or  three  decades.  The  same  is  true 
of  Santo  Domingo,  totaling  300.000  In  1950, 
now  with  over  a  million  people,  some  of  the 
worst  slums  In  Latin  America  and  virtually 
unmanageable  problems. 

Social  services  are  breaking  down  In  all 
Latin  American  capitals  to  the  extent  that 
over  half  the  Inhabitants  lack  water  or 
sewage  facilities.  We  sometimes  read  of  "lui- 
govemability"  In  the  advanced  Industrial 
nations,  but  that  Is  nothing  compared  to  the 
Increasingly  ungovernability  of  most  Latin 
American  capital  cities.  The  relation  be- 
tween size,  crowding  and  internal  tension  is 
complex.  Crowding  may  not  be  a  direct 
cause  of  violence,  but  it  does  provide  a  set  of 
conditions  In  which  tension,  violence,  and 
various  forms  of  aberrant  behavior  are  more 
likely  to  occur. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wtiicn  are  not  spoKcn  bv   cht  .Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Mexico  City  adds  at  least  350.000  migrants 
from  rural  areas  and  small  towns  each 
year— In  addition  to  Its  net  annual  increase 
by  births  of  2.5  percent,  another  425.000 
people.  Projections  place  Mexico  City's  pop- 
ulation at  26  million  by  the  year  2000.  But 
the  city  already  lacks  the  governmental  in- 
frastructure, economic  strength  and  social 
services  to  handle  Its  current  population.  It 
has  some  of  the  world's  worst  pollution,  its 
traffice  problems  are  legendary,  and  it  is  lit- 
erally sinking  several  inches  a  year  as 
groundwater  is  progressively  drawn  from  its 
swamply  base.  Conservative  estimates  put 
Infant  deaths  at  30.000  a  year  from  the  ef- 
fects of  Inadequate  sewage  f8u;ilitle8  and  air 
pollution  alone. 

Mexico  City  is  not  unique  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Urban  life  requires  a  large  and  complex 
set  of  services— water,  sewage  smd  electricity 
to  say  nothing  of  schools  and  housing— that 
cannot  be  easily  or  quickly  scaled  up  as  pop- 
ulation growth  and  migration  accelerate. 
Latin  American  cities  are  proverbially  short 
of  money.  Local  governments  have  littlp  or 
no  taxing  power  and  in  most  cases  also  lack 
the  administrative  and  technical  capacity  to 
cope  with  the  doubling  of  population  size 
which  may  now  occur  In  a  single  decade. 

There  are.  of  course,  benefits  to  urbaniza- 
tion. These  Include  economies  of  scale,  dif- 
ferentiated labor  markets,  and  concentra- 
tion of  suppliers  and  consumers.  However 
awful  the  conditions  in  city  slums,  the  op- 
portunities there  are  greater  than  in  the 
countryside.  Three  out  of  four  migrants 
make  economic  gains  In  the  city  and  have 
t>etter  access  to  the  limited  services  provided 
by  the  government.  Women  can  also  more 
easily  find  employment  as  factory  workers, 
maids  or  vendors.  The  sheer  size  and  uncon- 
trolled nature  of  Latin  America's  cityward 
migration,  however,  threaten  to  produce 
such  paralysis  and  chaos  as  to  cancel  the 
gains. 

YOUTH  AlfD  RAOICAUSM 

Because  of  high  birthrates  and  public 
health  Improvements,  half  the  population 
In  virtually  all  Latin  American  countries  Is 
under  eighteen  years  of  age:  In  some,  half  Is 
under  fifteen.  The  Implications  for  politics 
and  public  policy  are  Immense.  The  depend- 
ency ratio,  which  compares  the  economical- 
ly Inactive,  or  dependent,  population  to  the 
economically  ttctlve  and  productive  popula- 
tion, has  undergone  a  dramatic  Increase. 
This  rising  dependency  ratio  htis  Increased 
internal  tensions,  as  a  smaller  pool  of  pro- 
ductive persons  is  being  called  upon  to  sup- 
port more  dependents  and  an  ever  larger  re- 
quirement Is  placed  on  governments  to 
carry  the  burden  of  the  vast  youth  popula- 
tion. 

There  is  mixed  evidence  on  the  relation- 
ship between  youth  and  radicalism  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  Latin  America  most  of  the 
generation  of  university-trained  young 
people  are  Marxists.  As  many  as  45  percent 
of  college-aged  people  are  activists.  "The  im- 
plications of  this  disaffected  group  coming 
to  power  are  enormous,  particularly  since 
the  generation  currently  under  fifteen  Is 
likely  to  be  even  more  embittered  and  radi- 
cal. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  the  political 
and  ideological  aspects  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Revolution,  we  tend  to  forget  that  It  also 
marked  a  sharp  generational  change.  Both 
the  Somoza  regime  and  its  more  moderate 
opponents  represented  one  generation:  the 
Sandinistas  represent  a  whole  new  age 
group  coming  to  power.  In  1979  most  of  the 
comandantes  were  In  their  late  208  or  early 
30s:  the  Revolution's  strongest  supporters 
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are  also  at  the  younger  end  of  the  age  spec- 
trum. In  fact,  the  Sandinistas  lowered  the 
voting  age  for  the  1984  election  from  eight- 
een to  sixteen  in  order  to  Increase  their 
margin  of  victory. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
wave  of  "Nlcaraguas"  sweeping  over  Latin 
America— although  In  quite  a  few  countries 
rsullcal  change  led  by  the  new  generation 
can  be  expected.  More  likely  Is  that  dema- 
gogic politicians  and  political  movements 
will  seize  upon  the  aggravations,  pent-up 
frustrations,  and  radicalism  of  youth  for 
their  own  purposes.  The  spectacle  of  high 
school  or  university  students  and  unem- 
ployed graduates  leading  protest  marches  of 
recent  migrants  or  urging  peasants  to  take 
agrarian  reform  into  their  own  hands  is  now 
common  in  Latin  America.  These  are  Indi- 
rect effects  of  splraling  population  growth. 
Those  in  power  confronting  such  "direct 
stctlon"  do  not  necessarily  see  the  culprit  as 
population  growth  per  se.  but  rather  as  a 
malevolent  opposition  using  'marginals" 
(the  urban  and  rural  unemployed)  as  shock 
troops.  The  predictable  outcome  is  usually 
government  overreactlon.  lepression  and 
the  reassertion  of  authoritarian  controls. 

RISING  SOCIAL  TENSIONS 

Tension,  frustration  and  violence  In  socie- 
ty are  likely  to  have  a  political  impact.  Un- 
employment in  most  Latin  American  coun- 
tries may  now  reach  20  to  25  percent.  Un- 
deremployment, often  referred  to  as  "Invisi- 
ble unemployment."  may  add  another  20  to 
25  percent.  Including  "penny  capitalists" 
who  sell  a  few  cigarettes  a  day.  or  shine 
shoes  for  a  few  customers.  This  "lumpen 
proletariat."  the  residents  of  urban  slums 
surrounding  all  Latin  American  capital 
cities  Is  a  powder  keg  waiting  to  explode. 
Pew  if  any  social  or  city  services  reach  their 
neightKirhoods.  Living  conditions  are 
wretched:  the  slums  are  filthy,  unhealthful 
and  increasingly  crime-ridden.  The  Inci- 
dence of  abandoned  children  (10  million  in 
Brazil  alone)  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
uons  These  are  no  longer  Isolated,  diffused, 
sleepy"  peasants,  fatalistically  resigned  to 
their  present  circumstances,  but  people  with 
ambition  and  expectations  who  have  been 
uprooted  and  among  whom  revolutionary 
and  demagogic  appeals  are  likely  to  find  re- 
ceptivity. 

POLITICAL  IMSTABIUTY 

It  takes  relatively  little— a  change  in  bus 
fares,  an  Increased  tax  on  gasoline,  rising 
prices  for  basic  foodstuffs— to  set  off  lawless 
protests  in  the  cities'  teeming  slums.  Pro- 
tests and  food  riots  have  recently  occurred 
In  Brazil.  Colombia.  Peru.  Nicaragua, 
Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  They 
are  generally  unorganized,  what  social  scien- 
tists call  "anomlc  movements."  without 
leadership  or  clear  political  goals.  But  these 
protests  can  be  captured  by  organized  politi- 
cal movements  with  the  potential  to  under- 
mine governments.  Such  movements.  If  they 
occur  when  other  circumstances  are  propi- 
tious (for  example,  when  the  middle  class  is 
also  feeling  austerity's  bite,  the  armed 
forces  are  divided,  and  the  government  is 
weak  and/or  illegitimate),  can  produce  revo- 
lutionary consequences. 

The  prime  recruiting  grounds  for  such  de- 
stabilizing movements  are  capital  city  slums, 
where  the  legions  of  unemployed  and  under- 
employed are  concentrated,  where  the  sur- 
plus population  gathers  with  nothing  to  do. 
and  where  abandoned  street  children  are 
looking  for  adventure  and  diversion.  It  can 
be  a  short  march  from  there  to  the  national 
palace.  Movements  arising  from  social  ten- 
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slons  derive  from  unchecked  population 
growth,  and  we  are  likely  to  sec  more  and 
more  of  them  in  the  future. 

Latin  American  political  system  have  de- 
pended on  an  ever-expanding  economic  pie 
to  continue  functioning  in  an  efficient, 
democratic  context.  As  long  as  there  were 
more  pieces  of  the  pie  to  hand  out.  the 
standard  of  living  for  most  groups  could  be 
expected  to  Increase.  With  the  negative  eco- 
nomic growth  rates  of  the  past  severaJ 
years,  however,  competition  has  Intensified 
for  the  fewer  available  "pieces."  Violence 
and  full-scale  revolutionary  challenges  have 
Increased  and  existing  political  systems 
have  begun  to  unravel— in  El  Salvador.  Nica- 
ragua. Bolivia.  Peru  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  mass  discontent 
and  challenges  to  established  ways  and  in- 
stitutions have  been  fueled  by  the  popula- 
tion and  urban  explosions.  Although  the  re- 
lationship Ls  Indirect,  it  Is  no  less  important. 
The  youthfulness  of  Latin  American  popu- 
lations, the  absence  of  Jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties, the  growing  Impatience,  the  economic 
downturn,  and  rising  social  tensions  have  sill 
combined  to  make  traditional  accommoda- 
tive politics  In  Latin  America  difficult  at 
best  and  well-nigh  impossible  in  certain 
countries. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  close  but  indirect 
relationship  between  unchecked  population 
growth,  splraling  socioeconomic  problems 
and  the  potential  for  political  breakdown, 
destabllization  and  internal  unrest  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  hot  necessary  to  overstate  the 
case  or  paint  It  In  "crisis"  terms  In  order  to 
recognize  the  severity  of  the  problem.  Popu- 
lation growth  rates  In  Latin  America  have 
begun  to  decline  In  recent  yeao^.  Moreover, 
the  problems  of  the  area  are  not  due  to  pop- 
ulation growth  alone:  economic  underdeve- 
lopment, social  tensions  and  the  weakness 
of  political  Institutions  are  also  prime 
causes.  Nevertheless,  uncontrolled  popula- 
tion growth  Is  an  Important  factor  adding  to 
the  possibility  of  increased  tension,  frag- 
mentation sind  destabllization.  As  such,  it  is 
not  only  harmful  to  Latin  American  but 
also  carries  major  Impllcatons  for  interna- 
tional political  alignments  and  Involvement 
in  the  region  by  the  major  powers.  Hence 
and  politically  viable  policy  responses  are 
required. 
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complicated    issues    which    I    must    decide 
upon  as  a  me.nber  of  Congress. 
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MARYLAND.  SECOND  DISTRICT. 
OPINION  POLL  RESULTS 

HON.  HELEN  DELICH  BEMLEY 

or  MARYLANr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr«.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  a  poll  run  in  my  district,  the  Second  of 
Maryland,  showed  some  surprising  answers 
from  over  12.250  households.  It  will  possi- 
bly be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues.  I  ask 
that  the  reKuIti*  of  this  poll  from  the  month 
of  September  be  included  in  the  extension 
of  remarks  for  today. 

Second  Dis'nticT  Questionmaiiuc  Responses 
Prom  Accdst 

Thank  you  for  your  participation  In  an- 
swering the  questionnaire  which  we  sent  to 
you  In  August.  We  received  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  responses.  25.024  to  be  exact. 
Here  are  the  results  of  the  opinion  poll  for 
your  Information.  It  has  been  very  helpful 
to  me  to  learn  your  opinions  on  such  very 
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I     Do   rou   la«or   i  constitutaul  imtndment   thai     71     25  2 

<miU    anm    volunUry    prjyn    in    out    puMc 

sdmis' 
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9  Oo    yo;    Ihiot    Amenca    is    itron|ei    and    more      SI      44  4 
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10    StaM  Goninss  pass  kiislation  to  reaffirm  The     49     4S         S 
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GROWING  HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 

.Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  economic  recovery,  which  many 
Americans  are  enjoying,  the  number  of 
hungry  people  in  America  continues  to 
grow  outpacing  our  anti-hunger  policies. 

Whether  one  looks  at  the  just-released 
Bread  for  the  World  study.  "Unfed  .■Vmer- 
ica.  '85,"  or  the  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center's  new  analysix  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program,  one  cannot  escape  this  sad  truth. 
The!»e  reports  come  on  the  heels  of  earlier 
studies  issued  by  the  Physicians  Task 
Force  on  Hunger  and  the  I'.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  which  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sions. 

Millions  of  our  impoverished  chiliirtn. 
our  elderly,  our  low-income  pregnant 
mothers,  deserve  better.  In  these  studies, 
church  volunteers  and  policy  analysts  alike 
tell  us  that  the  number  of  malnourished 
continues  to  grow  and  the  programs  we 
have  cannot  or  do  not  serve  them  udrquate- 
ly.  They  tell  us  that  the  human  tide  of 
misery  and  want  is  continuing  to  rise. 

Church  volunteers  who  serve  hungry 
Americans  report  that  in  1985  they  served 
an  average  of  16.2  percent  more  people 
each  month.  As  reported  in  "I'nfed  Amer- 
ica. '85,"  "our  churches  are  being  called 
upon  to  feed  and  assist  growing  numbers  of 
individuals  and  families.  The  severe  crisis 
of  the  early  1980*8  has  been  a  stubborn 
problem  that  refuses  to  go  away."  Thirty- 
six  cities  were  surveyed  in  this  study,  which 
looked  at  all  the  mtgor  Federal  food  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  role  of  private  organi- 
zations. 

New  levels  of  hunger  are  not  inevitable. 
This  ugly  tide  has  risen  before,  and  we 
have  battled  back. 
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As  always,  we  mu.it  b<-^in  hy  facing  the 
facts,  and  the  facts  art'  that  our  anti- 
hunger  efforts  have  been  curtailed. 

The  second  survey.  b>  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center,  conducted  in  309  gro- 
cery stores  in  eight  cities,  show"  that  it  is 
literally  impossible  for  an  imp<i%eni<hed 
family  of  four  to  feed  itself  on  the  food 
stamps  they  receive.  In  fad.  just  to  pur- 
chase the  very  modest  "thrifty"  food  plan, 
as  deHned  by  I'SDA.  that  family  would 
need  another  $80  worth  of  stamps 

So,  thih  report  proves  that  our  m^or  pro- 
gram to  help  impoverished  Americans  meet 
normal  nutritional  needs,  is  not  doing  the 
job. 

We've  got  to  do  better.  In  the  face  of  this 
evidence,  and  numerous  similar  studies 
over  the  last  5  years,  doing  nothing  is 
simply  malfeasance  on  our  part.  To  do 
nothing  about  hunger — which  we  have  the 
knowledge  to  alleviate — is  an  abdication  of 
our  most  basic  responsibilities. 

I  am  submitting  two  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticles which  describe  in  greater  detail  the 
studies  by  Bread  for  the  World  and  the 
Food  Research  and  Action  Center. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19.  1985] 

Churches  Retort  Numbers  of  Hungry  on 
Increase 

(By  William  Bole) 

Church-run  emergency  food  programs  are 
serving  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans despite  the  current  economic  recovery, 
according  to  a  nationwide  survey  released 
here. 

A  national  Christian  antihunger  organiza- 
tion that  conducted  the  study  also  reported 
that  people  are  now  using  the  programs  not 
as  emergency  sources  of  food  but  as  perma- 
nent supplements  to  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

"There  are  still  too  many  hungry  people 
in  our  communities.  Our  churches  are  l>elng 
called  on  to  feed  and  assist  growing  num- 
bers of  needy  Individuals  and  families.  The 
severe  crisis  of  the  early  1980s  has  become  a 
stubborn  problem  that  refuses  to  go  away." 
said  the  study  by  Bread  for  the  World,  a 
49.000-meml)er  ecumenical  advocacy  organi- 
zation. 

Titled  "Unfed  America  '85,"  the  report  is 
based  on  research  in  36  cities  and  counties 
by  volunteers  who  take  part  in  Hunger 
Watch  U.S.A..  a  food-monltorlng  project. 
The  study  estimates  that  1.5  million  are 
going  hungry  In  the  areas  surveyed,  aind 
that  federal  food  programs  lack  adequate 
funding  to  meet  the  needs  of  hungry  Ameri- 
cans. 

When  Hunger  Watch  began  in  1982. 
Bread  for  the  World  leaders  said  publicly 
that  the  data-gathering  project  would  last 
only  a  year  or  two.  until  the  effects  of  the 
economic  recession  and  high  unemployment 
of  that  period  wore  off. 

"It  Is  fall  1985."  the  report  said.  "Parts  of 
the  economy  have  Improved,  but  unemploy- 
ment and  under-employment  still  plague 
mtiny  areas  of  the  country.  Congress  has 
not  restored  federal  public  assistance  pro- 
grams to  their  pre-1982  levels  and  the 
Impact  of  Pood  Stamp  program  cuts  contin- 
ues to  be  felt.  The  need  for  Hunger  Watch 
U.S.A.  surveys  has  continued." 

The  study  found  that  the  number  of 
people  served  In  private  and  voluntary  food 
programs,  most  of  which  are  church-run. 
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has  increased  during  this  year  by  an  average 
of  16.2  percent  a  month. 

Monthly  Increases  of  30  percent  were  re- 
ported in  Boston,  where  an  average  of 
123.389  people  use  the  programs  every 
month;  Houston,  which  serves  17.916  people 
a  month,  and  NashvUle.  which  serves  1.913 
people  each  month. 

Although  the  rate  of  Increase  is  slower 
than  it  was  between  1982  and  1984.  this 
"does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  hunger 
problem  is  diminishing.  Instead  it  may 
mean  that  emergency  food  providers  are 
reaching  their  capacity  to  expand  services," 
wrote  the  authors  of  the  50-page  report. 

The  study  cited  a  statewide  survey  In 
Utah  earlier  this  year  that  concluded: 
"While  the  rate  of  caseload  increases  has 
slowed  during  1985,  this  may  l>e  the  result 
of  the  inability  of  agencies  to  serve  more 
people  rather  than  a  leveling  of  demand."' 

The  survey  cited  Montgomery  County  as 
one  of  a  number  of  places  where  food  pro- 
grams have  cut  back  hours  and  tightened 
eligibility  standards  for  aid  because  of  lack 
of  staff  and  funds.  Others  that  it  mentioned 
included  Appleton.  Wis.;  Boulder.  Colo.; 
Melbourne.  Fla.;  Memphis,  Milwaukee  and 
Nashville. 

Traditionally  acting  as  emergency  sources 
of  food,  the  churches  are  beginning  to  serve 
a  new  role,  the  report  said.  "Private  food 
providers  say  they  are  seeing  their  role 
transformed  from  that  of  short-term  emer- 
gency food  provider  to  a  long-term,  perma- 
nent supplement  to  the  public-assistance 
system." 

Local  coordinators  of  the  study  attributed 
this  change  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  fed- 
eral food  stamp  program.  "These  programs 
are  Intended  to  fill  a  gap,  not  to  sustain  the 
nutritional  needs  of  low-income  Individuals 
and  families  over  an  extended  period  of 
time."  said  the  report. 

In  other  findings,  the  group  reported  that 
"substantial  numbers  of  people"  who  are  el- 
igible to  receive  food  stamps  and  aid  from 
other  food  programs,  such  as  those  aimed  at 
women  and  children  and  the  elderly,  are  re- 
ceiving no  benefits.  For  Instance,  in  the 
cities  surveyed  by  Bread  for  the  World, 
about  60  percent  of  the  people  eligible  for 
the  Women.  Infants  and  Children  program 
were  not  participating  In  it. 

As  reasons  for  lack  of  participation,  the 
report  cited  the  "social  stigma "  often  at- 
tached to  the  programs,  lack  of  information 
about  them  and  the  difficulties  of  going 
through  the  bureaucratic  process  of  getting 
assistance. 

"The  real  tragedy  Is  that  while  we  hear 
reports  of  an  improving  economy,  there  are 
stUl  hungry  people  In  our  communities." 
said  Arthur  Simon,  executive  director  of 
Bread  for  the  World. 

In  its  report.  Bread  for  the  World  called 
on  Congress  to  raise  food  stamp  benefits  by 
10  to  25  percent  and  expand  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. The  group  also  recommended  a  feder- 
al system  for  monitoring  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition In  the  United  States.  In  addition,  it 
caUed  on  government  or  private  agencies  to 
provide  seed  money  to  expand  voliuitary 
emergency  food  programs. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  19.  1985] 
Food  Stamp  Aij-o"rMi3«T  Inadequate.  Group 
Charges:     Survey     Finds     Costs     poh 
"THRirrY"  Plan  Much  Higher  Than  Esti- 

UATED  BY  USDA 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 
The  Agriculture  Department's  allotment 
of  food  stamps  for  a  typical  U.S.  family  with 
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no  other  income  Is  not  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  USDA's  minimum  monthly  food  plan 
in  major  American  cities,  an  advocacy  ^oup 
charged  yesterday. 

Michael  Lemov.  director  of  the  Pood  Re- 
search and  Action  Courcil.  said  a  FRAC 
survey  of  309  grocery  stores  In  the  District 
and  seven  other  major  cities  found  that  It 
would  cost  a  family  of  four  an  average  of 
$348.48  to  buy  the  USDAs  'Thrifty"  food 
plan,  purchasing  national  orands  off  the 
shelf.  But,  It  noted,  a  family  of  four  with  no 
other  income  receives  only  1268  worth  of 
food  stamps. 

The  food  plan  ranged  in  cost  from  a  low  of 
S377.20  a  month  in  Philadelphia  to  a  high 
of  $412.88  In  the  District. 

Lemov  said  the  department,  using  its  na- 
tional surveys,  has  estimated  that  the  plan 
would  cost  only  $268  a  month,  which  it  uses 
as  the  basis  for  its  food  stamp  allotment. 

Lemov  said  the  FRAC  survey,  supported 
by  a  grant  from  the  American  Can  Co. 
Foundation,  shows  that  "poor  people  are 
being  shortchanged  on  food  stamps.  This 
helps  explain  why  people  are  running  out  of 
food  stamps  by  the  end  of  the  month  and 
are  going  to  food  kttche.is  and  pantries  to 
supplement  their  food."  The  FRAC  survey. 
taken  during  the  summer,  was  based  on 
food  purchases  for  a  week's  nortion  of  the 
Thrifty  budget  in  each  city. 

Betty  B.  Peterkin  of  USDA's  Human  Nu- 
trition Information  Service,  said  the  depart- 
ment could  not  explain  the  cost  discrepan- 
cies without  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
FRAC  survey. 

But  she  said  a  preliminary  look  suggested 
that  FRAC  had  overestimated  by  tenfold 
the  amount  of  ground  beef  called  for  in  the 
Thrifty  budget,  adding  $11  a  week  to  costs, 
used  higher-priced  breadfast  cereals  instead 
of  more  moderately  priced  ones  and  had 
overestimated  needed  supplies  of  certain 
oils  and  mayonnaise. 

However,  FRAC  disputed  these  conten- 
tions, saying  that,  for  example,  it  had  sub- 
stituted the  higher  level  of  ground  beef  for 
Other  meat,  poultry  or  fish  components  to 
the  Thrifty  plan. 

According  to  the  FRAC  survey,  the  cost  of 
the  Thrifty  plan,  which  the  department  es- 
timates Is  the  minimum  adequate  food  a 
family  need:;  for  a  month,  was  $381.04  In 
Boston.  $383.28  In  Chicego.  $377.56  In  De- 
troit. $399.76  in  Houston,  $384.12  in  New 
York  and  $400.60  In  San  Francisco,  when 
national  brands  were  purchased.  If  store- 
name  brands  were  used,  the  monthly  cost 
$20  to  $60  a  month  less,  w:th  Detroit  the 
lowest  at  $038.36— but  still  far  higher  than 
the  $268  food  stamp  allotment. 

Under  the  food  stamp  program,  low- 
incorae  families  are  allowed  to  deduct  from 
their  income  up  to  18  percent  of  earned 
Income,  plus  $98  a  month  as  a  standard  de- 
duction, plus  certain  amounts  for  extra-high 
rents  and  child  care. 

If  that  amount  comes  to  zero,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  obtain  food  stamps  equal  to  the 
full  cost  of  Thrifty  budget. 

However,  if  their  income  after  deductions 
Is  more  than  zero,  they  are  expected  to 
spend  30  percent  of  't  on  food,  and  they  get 
food  stamps  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween that  amount  and  $268— the  cost  of 
the  Thrifty  plan. 

Thus,  a  family  of  four  with  gross  Income 
of  $446  a  month— about  average  for  recipi- 
ents—might have  net  income  of  $260  after 
deductions. 

In  that  case,  it  would  be  expected  to  spend 
$78  out  of  pocket  for  food  (30  percent  of 
$260)  and  it  would  get  $189  in  stamps,  bring- 
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ing  its  food  budget  up  to  about  $268  (figures 
are  rounded). 

Lemov  said  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  that 
a  family  with  $446  gross  income  a  month, 
receiving  $189  in  food  stamps,  could  pay  an- 
other $200  or  so  a  month  out  of  pocket  to 
cover  the  average  of  $384.48  that  FRAC  said 
is  needed  to  buy  the  Thrifty  food  plan. 


PERILS  OF  AMERICAS  ENERGY 
FUTURE 


HON.  MICHAEL  L  (MIKE)  STRANG 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  next 
2  days,  this  House  will  most  likely  once 
again  vote  to  put  .4merica'H  energy  future 
in  peril  by  adoptmg  legislation  to  abolish 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Program.  This 
time,  the  opponents  of  synfuels  will  at- 
tempt to  go  even  farther,  by  essentially  ab- 
rogating good-faith,  formal  contracts,  prop- 
erly executed  under  existing  law  and  Feder- 
al energy  policies. 

This  lack  of  a  thorough  understanding  by 
.Members  of  Congress  of  the  crucial  nation- 
al importance  of  a  viable  domestic  synfuels 
program  is  also  exhibited  by  some  members 
of  the  administratton — particularly  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  John  Herrington.  Mr.  Her- 
rington  demonstrated  Ms  lack  of  under- 
stard'ng  in  a  rc;ent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Secretary  Ilerrington's  comments  con- 
tained several  outright  misstatements  of 
fact.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, given  the  pending  debate  here  over 
the  next  2  days,  the  following  "letter  to  the 
editor"  which  I  sent  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  set  the  record  straight. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  18.  19SS. 
Letters  to  the  Edjtor, 
Editorial  Page,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  New 
York,  NY. 

Dear  Editor:  Given  the  demonstrated 
lack  of  understanding  of  America's  energy 
.security  needs  as  that  exhibited  by  many  in 
Congress  and  most  recently  In  Op  Ed  space 
provided  by  your  newspaper  [  "The  Synfuels 
Energy  Dinosaur"  10/9/851  by  Secretary  of 
Energy  John  Herringtlon,  I  most  respectful- 
ly request  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  cor- 
rect the  record. 

It  is  true  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration (SFC)  was  bom  amidst  the  most 
recent  and  severe  energy  supply  disruptions 
of  the  early  and  late  70's.  Wartime  has  also 
found  our  nation  mobilized  to  begin  ven- 
tures In  synthetic  fuels.  Then,  as  now,  when 
the  emergency  passes,  th^'  Congress  conven- 
iently loses  sight  of  the  long-range  necessity 
and  retreats  from  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
pusillanimous  conviction.  We  wait  for  the 
next  crisis,  which  will  now  surely  come  by 
the  mid  1990's,  to  act  once  again  to  spur 
synfuels  development,  having  failed  to 
follow  through  on  prior  occasions.  The  elec- 
torate should  rightly  ask  why  we  must 
always  be  reacting  to  energy  emergencies, 
instead  of  acting  to  chart  a  sound  course  of 
action. 

The  Congress  and  the  Administration  did 
act  to  chart  such  a  course  for  energy  inde- 
pendence In  1979.  when  the  Energy  Security 
Act  was  put  into  place.  We  .set  production 
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goals,  and  earmarked  an  $18  billion  dollars 
line  of  credit  for  the  newly  created  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Coi  poration  to  Invest  In  our  nation- 
al energy  future.  But  as  the  SFC  sought  to 
define  and  refine  its  mission,  the  immediate 
crisis  passed.  Late  last  year,  .lourred  by 
smoke  and  mirror  budget  claims,  ttic  SFC 
line  of  credit  (not  actual  expenditures  o-  ob- 
ligatlon.<:>  was  cut  at)out  In  half,  with 
enough  remaining  essentially  to  fund  only 
present  letter-of-intent  projects.  The  SFC 
Board  was  reconstituted  and  began  to  re- 
structure the  organization  and  its  goals,  and 
to  streamline  management  and  projects 
under  consideration. 

The  SFC  has  now  converted  the  letter-of- 
intent  for  the  Union  Parachute  Creek 
Project  in  Colorado  to  a  contract.  The  origi- 
nal letter-of-intent  was  for  $2.7  billion.  The 
contract  is  for  a  scaled  down  project  with 
$500  million  in  price  and  lean  guaran'ees. 
Before  these  price  giiarentees,  and  the  origi- 
nal $400  million  in  price  guarantees  (provid- 
ed by  the  Department  jf  Energy)  are  trig- 
gered, the  project  must  first  begin  produc- 
ing in  commercial  quantities.  The  fact  is, 
not  one  red  cent  of  taxpayer  money  has 
been  given  to  this  project,  and  none  will 
unless  and  until  production  is  underway.  On 
t^ie  other  hand,  Unocal  stockholders  have 
inve.sted  over  $800  million  in  private  capita! 
in  this  project  and  will  commit  an  additional 
$300  million,  for  a  total  of  over  $1.1  billion. 
As  with  any  massive  conversion  from  dem- 
onstration to  conunercial  prototype,  prob- 
lems have  emerged.  But  those  problems  are 
being  resolved  and  are  becoming  opportuni- 
ties to  assist  America's  security. 

Secretary  Herrlngton's  assertion  that  the 
Union  process  "has  major  technological 
weaknesses"  Is  an  outright  misstatement  of 
facts.  On  another  occasion  he  termed  It  a 
■faller'  technology".  While  it  Is  true  that 
the  materials  handling  problems  on  a  small 
site  have  been  difficult,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  operation  of  the  retort  and  the  refinery 
process  are  miracles  of  technology,  that 
work  flawlessly.  This  Is  precisely  the  reason 
the  nation  needs  a  small  program  to  apply 
technology  in  a  commercial  setting  at  com- 
mercial scale. 

The  Energy  Secretary  claims,  "Both  Para- 
chute Creek  and  Seep  Ridge  have  technol- 
ogies applicable  to  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  U.S.  cil-shale  resources."  This  simply  is 
not  true.  The  Unocal  Parachute  Creek  tech- 
nology Is  applicable  to  the  bu'k  of  U.S.  oil 
shale  .-eserves,  estimated  to  l>e  about  600  bil- 
lion barrels  recoverable.  The  Seep  Ridge 
technology  is  applicable  to  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  U.S.  reserves;  but  the  total  re- 
serve Is  so  large  that  that  small  fraction  is 
still  enough  resource  to  make  a  significant, 
and  relatively  low-cost  contribution  to  U.S. 
oil  reser\'es. 

Mr.  Herrington  says,  "six  to  IC  years  from 
now,  when  subsidies  are  exhausted.  Union 
could  walk  away  from  the  project."  The  fact 
is.  pioneer  projects  are  seldom  operated  in- 
definitely. In  the  private  sector  or  else- 
where. 'They  are  typically  shut  down  after 
six  to  ten  years  o."  successful  operation, 
either  because  the  operating  experience  sug- 
gests ways  to  build  an  even  better  technolo- 
gy or  tiecause  market  conditions  do  not  then 
Justify  continued  operation.  If  Unocal 
chooses  to  shut  down  the  project  after  pro- 
ducing enough  fuel  to  collect  on  the  price 
supports,  the  technological  lessons  will  have 
been  learned  and  the  taxpayers  will  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  their  investment. 
There  is  no  reason  to  continue  forcing  oper- 
ation of  a  project  once  it  has  accomplished 
its  purpose.  The  SFC  assi  tance  is  designed 
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explicitly  to  avoid  locking  the  government 
into  long-term  operating  subsidies  for 
projects. 

Mr.  Herrington  claims.  "There  is  little 
point  in  building  demonstration  projects 
when  the  fuel  costs  arc  two.  three  or  four 
times  that  of  current  and  anticipated 
market  prices.  .  .  .  Both  [projects)  would 
have  guaranteed  price  supports  at  a  level 
several  times  the  market  price."  Again  the 
Secretary  misses  the  mark  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  pioneer  projects  assisted  by  the 
SFC  are  intended  to  provide  experience 
with  commercial-scale  equipment  in  a  com- 
mercial setting  in  a  cost-effective  way,  and 
are  not  necessarily  designed  or  sized  to  mini- 
mize per-barrel  costs.  Neither  unit  produc- 
tion costs  nor  the  level  of  price  supports 
necessary  to  pay  for  these  projects  bear  any 
simple  relationship  to  the  production  costs 
expected  in  full-scale  plants  using  the  im- 
proved and  proven  technology.  Second,  the 
whole  point  of  the  synfuels  program  as  now 
defined  by  the  SFC  Board,  is  to  gain  experi- 
ence before  oil  prices  increase  to  the  levels 
at  which  synfuels  pay  for  themselves.  If  this 
nation  waits  until  prices  increase  enough  to 
make  pioneer  plants  pay  for  themselves,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  wasted  while  the  in- 
dustry searches  for  the  best  technologies, 
corrects  mistakes  made  in  many  plants  si- 
multaneously, smd  delays  investment  until 
the  uncertainties  are  reduced.  The  nation 
should  invest  in  synfuels  now,  not  because 
the  pioneer  plants  will  pay  for  themselves 
now  or  in  the  future,  but  to  provide  insur- 
ance against  the  possibility  of  future  higher 
prices. 

Secretary  Herrington  says,  "The  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try at  a  pace  envisioned  by  Congress  in  1980 
would  require  huge  expenditures  of  federal 
tax  dollars  that  would  not  be  offset  by  eco- 
nomic benefits."  He  is  exactly  right,  but  not 
in  touch  with  present  realities.  Precisely  be- 
cause of  those  concerns,  the  SFC  Board  in 
its  updated  Business  Plan  and  new  Compre- 
hensive Strategy  Report  to  Congress,  expli- 
city  rejected  the  1980  congressional  goals 
and  objectives,  stating  instead  that  it  would 
support  a  few  plants  that  would  lay  the  base 
for  the  likely  future  expansion  of  the  indus- 
try. 

"Advanced  technology  now  under  re- 
search and  development  by  industry  and  the 
Department  of  Energy,"  the  Secretary  as- 
serts, "will  ultimately  surpass  these  plants' 
existing  technologies."  There  are  no  miracle 
technologies  on  the  horizon  in  this  field. 
Surely  the  Secretary  is  aware  that  the  SFC 
Board  and  its  technical  staff  are  aware  of 
what  technologies  are  out  there.  An  SFC 
staff  member,  Eric  Reichl,  is  a  key  advisor 
to  the  DOE  research  program,  while  im- 
provements can  be  expected,  most  of  these 
will  be  evolutionary  developments  from  ex- 
isting technologies  and  will  not  occur  until 
and  unless  some  pioneer  plants  are  built.  It 
is  misleading  at  t>est  for  Secretary  Herring- 
ton to  hold  out  false  hopes  that  some  secret 
formula  Is  about  to  emerge  from  the  re- 
search lat)s  to  revolutionize  the  synthetic 
fuels  industry. 

Finally,  Mr.  Herrington  says,  "The  SFC  is 
about  to  lock  up  more  than  $1  billion  in  tax- 
payer-supported subsidies  for  two  uneco- 
nomical ...  oil  shale  projects. "  The  SFC 
has  awarded  a  $500  million  loan  and  price 
guarantee  amendment  for  the  Unocal 
project.  Secretary  Herrington  fails  to  men- 
tion that  it  was  DOE  that  approved  the 
original  $400  milion  price  guarantee  which 
he  now  opposes  as  a  "microcosm  of  what  is 
wrong  with  the  SFC. " 
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To  wait,  as  Secretary  Herrington  and 
some  Members  of  Congress  suggest,  for  a 
different  oil  market  and  different  budget 
season,  will  only  perpetuate  the  mistakes  of 
t.'ie  past  and  compound  the  perils  of  Ameri- 
ca's energy  future. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  L.  Strang, 
Member  of  Congress. 


LEE  HAMILTON  CALLS  FOR  FUN- 
DAMENTAL REFORMS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  thoughtful 
and  timely  essay  by  Hon.  Lee  Hamilton 
on  the  deteriorating  situation  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

In  the  article,  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  October  17,  Mr.  HAMIL- 
TON writes  that  the  United  States  "must  un- 
u.-?'biguousIy  support  fundamental  re- 
l.rma"  in  the  Philippines.  He  notes  that  the 
'•ivw  People's  Army  [NPA],  the  Communist 
•nsurgents  fighting  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines,  now  consists  of  15.000  guerril- 
las. He  points  out  that  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  is  "the  insurgency's  greatest  asset" 
and  that  "the  NPA  can  b«  stopped  and  de- 
mocracy restored  in  the  Philippines  only  if 
m^jor  political,  economic,  and  military  re- 
forms take  place." 

Once  again.  Mr.  HAMILTON  has  made  a 
lucid  and  insightful  contribution  to  an  im- 
portant foreign  policy  issue.  I  very  much 
hope  that  this  essay  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  the  Congress  will  be 
read  widely  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  in  the  Philippines  as  well. 

The  article  follows: 
It's  Time  for  Some  Todgh  Thinking  About 
THE  Philippines 
(By  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

Once  a  promising  democracy  and  support- 
er of  United  States  interests  in  the  Pacific, 
the  Philippines  now  threatens  to  slide  from 
authoritarianism  and  corruption  into  a  radi- 
cal revolutionary  society  that  is  inlmictU  to 
the  U.S.  position  in  Asia.  This  island  nation 
of  58  million  people,  barely  the  size  of 
Nevada,  confronts  serious  problems;  a  dis- 
credited and  authoritarian  government 
under  Ferdinand  Marcos,  which  has  serious- 
ly mismanaged  the  economy  and  alienated 
much  of  the  population;  a  democratic  oppo- 
sition that  is  badly  fragmented  and  Ineffec- 
tual; and  a  well-organized  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing communist  insurgency. 

An  ant'-American  regime  In  the  Philip- 
pines would  threaten  Important  American 
interests  in  the  Pacific.  A  U.S.  colony  until 
1946,  the  Philippines  is  one  of  our  oldest 
allies  in  Asia.  U.S.  military  facilities  at  Subic 
Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air  Base  are  es- 
sential for  defending  sea  lanes  and  support- 
ing U.S.  forces  in  Asia,  the  Western  Pacific, 
and  the  Middle  east.  Alternate  bases  would 
be  expensive  to  develop  and  less  effective. 
U.S.  presence  at  these  bases  is  a  key  factor 
in  regional  stability.  We  also  have  impor- 
tant economic  interests  in  the  Philippines. 
U.S,  private  investments  exceed  $2  billion. 
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more  than  50  percent  of  total  foreign  invest- 
ment there.  The  country  is  an  important 
market  for  U.S.  goods,  inlcuding  food  grains 
and  machinery.  U.S.  and  U.S. -supported  fi- 
nancial institutions  hold  a  majority  to  the 
$26  billion  Philippine  debt. 

The  communist  insurgency  is  the  most  se- 
rious threat  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  Pacific. 
The  insensitive  Marcos  government  Is  that 
insurgency's  greatest  asset.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand communist  guerrillas  now  operate 
freely  in  one-third  of  the  country,  and  the 
political  base  of  the  movement  Li  even  more 
widespread.  U.S.  otjservers  say  that  the 
Communist  New  People's  Army  could  take 
over  the  country  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

The  NPA  can  be  stopped  and  democracy 
restored  in  the  Philippines  only  if  major  po- 
litical, economic,  and  military  reforms  take 
place.  As  the  country  moves  toward  presi- 
dential elections  in  1987  and  another  round 
of  base  negotiations,  the  U.S.  must  either 
exert  pressure  on  President  Marcos  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  significant  reform  or  dissoci- 
ate our  government  from  his.  While  we 
must  be  sensitive  to  meddling  in  Filipino  af- 
fairs, our  historic  relationship  does  not 
permit  us  merely  to  observe  developments. 
Many  Filipinos  not  only  admire  American 
values,  but  look  to  the  U.S.  to  protect  their 
interests.  They  are  disturbed  by  U.S.  finan- 
cial support  for  Marcos's  regime  and  our  tol- 
erance of  its  corruption  and  authoritarian- 
ism. 

The  Philippines  receives  more  than  $250 
million  a  year  In  direct  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid.  Most  of  this  aid  is  part  of  a 
five-year  pact  that  gives  the  U.S.  access  to 
military  facilities  In  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.  provides  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  and  sul>stantial  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  credits  to  finance  agricultural 
commodities.  The  U.S.  also  supports  more 
than  $500  million  in  aid  the  Philippines  re- 
ceives annually  from  International  organiza- 
tions. This  aid  should  be  conditioned  on  eco- 
nomic, militsj-y,  and  political  reform. 

The  U.S.  must  help  shore  up  electoral  and 
democratic  Institutions.  We  have  publicly 
urged  political  liberalization  and  have  ex- 
panded contacts  with  some  opposition 
groups.  Several  initial  reforms  have  t>een 
taken  by  Marcos,  some  of  them  grudgingly. 
Parliamentary  elections  In  1984  showed  two 
trends:  grow^ing  disaffection  with  the 
Marcos  regime  and  support  for  democratic 
processes,  rather  than  radical  strategies,  to 
resolve  problems.  Perhaps  most  discourag- 
ing, however,  has  l>een  the  ability  of  opposi- 
tion leaders  to  set  aside  regional  and  person- 
al differences  and  organize  around  a  single 
leader  who  could  seriously  challenge 
Marcos. 

The  U.S.  must  also  urge  military  reform 
and  a  just  resolution  of  the  trial  for  the 
19C3  assassination  of  opposition  leader  Ben- 
igno  Aquino.  Recently,  a  program  to  rebuild 
the  armed  forces  was  developed  to  combat 
the  communist  insurgency  through  better 
operations,  morale,  and  discipline  and 
stronger  public  support.  These  reforms  will 
test  the  nation's  ability  to  deal  with  its 
growing  insurgency.  They  are  in  jeopardy 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  Aquino  assassi- 
nation trials.  An  initial  report  concluded 
that  a  military  conspiracy  was  behind 
Ao.uino's  death,  implicating  the  armed 
forces  chief  of  staff.  Gen.  Fabian  Ver,  who 
was  placed  on  leave.  If  General  Ver  is  ac- 
quitted and  returned  to  power,  most  observ- 
ers expect  a  return  to  the  repression  that 
had  given  the  military  a  bad  reputation 
under  his  leadership. 
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The  financial  crisis  is  serious:  Real  gross 
national  product  declined  by  5.5  percent  In 
1984  and  will,  at  best,  achieve  zero  growth 
this  year.  Underemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment, as  well  as  the  number  of  Filipinos 
living  below  the  poverty  line,  is  rising. 
"Crony"  capitalism  is  rampant,  with  Presi- 
dent Marcos  bestowing  economic  favors  on 
his  friends.  The  country  also  has  severe 
debt  problems.  Structural  reforms  are  nec- 
essary, especially  In  the  area  of  deregulating 
agriculture  and  trade. 

The  U.S.  faces  a  real  dilemma  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. For  all  his  faults.  Marcos  has  been  a 
loyal  friend  and  a  strong  anticommunlst. 
Some  observers  recommend  letting  him 
handle  things  his  own  way.  But  he  has  been 
the  dominant  force  in  Philippine  politics  for 
20  years  and  is  not  likely  to  bring  about  the 
reforms  necessary  to  stabilize  the  country. 
His  era  is  nearlng  its  end.  and  U.S.  policy 
must  recognize  the  coming  changes.  The 
U.S.  must  unambiguously  support  funda- 
mental reforms.  Democratic  opponents  of 
Marcos  must  also  recognize,  however,  that 
the  fate  of  the  country  Is  In  their  hands. 


IMMIGRATION  AND 
DISCRIMINATION 


HON   ROBERT  GARCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  Record  testimony  by  Raul 
Yzagvirre.  president  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  La  Raza,  on  the  discriminatory 
impact  of  emplo;  er  sanctions,  now  con- 
tained in  the  immigration  bill  pending 
before  thf  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  tliink  Mr.  Yzaguirre  offers  keen  insight 
as  to  why  so  many  of  us  in  the  Hispanic 
community  are  feairful  of  employer  sanc- 
tions. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
minute  to  read  his  testimony. 
Statement  on  Discrimination  Reu^ted  to 

Employkr    Sanctions    as    Contained    in 

H.R.  3080 

(By  Raul  Yzaguirre,  President,  National 
Council  of  La  Raza) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, on  behalf  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  La  Raza  I  wish  to  submit  the  following 
statement  on  the  discriminatory  impact  of 
employer  sanctions  legislation  for  the 
record.  I  do  so  in  my  capacity  as  President 
of  the  National  Council,  which  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  Hispanic  organization  dedicated 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  socio-economic 
status  of  all  Hispanic  people  in  the  United 
States. 

I.  INTRODDCTION 

The  Immigration  Control  and  Legaliza- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1985  (H.R.  3080) 
relies  on  employer  sanctions  as  its  central 
measure  to  reduce  and  deter  undocumented 
immigration.  As  in  earlier  debates,  employer 
sanctions  have  raised  concerns  among  His- 
panic groups,  who  oppose  them  because 
they  are  Inherently  discriminatory  (see  at- 
tachment. National  Council  of  La  Raza 
Issue  Brief,  "Employer  Sanctions  suid  Em- 
ployment Discrimination,"  August  1983). 

In  the  past,  arguments  on  the  discrimina- 
tion issue  have  centered  on  theoretical  con- 
siderations, by  attempting  to  predict  the 
ways  in  which  employers  were  likely  to 
react  to  the  provisions  rather  than  dlscuss- 
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Ing  empirical,  "real  world"  evidence  of 
actual  employer  responses.  A  growing  body 
of  evidence  directly  links  employer  sanc- 
tions with  increased  employment  discrimi- 
nation. The  National  Council  urges  the  Sub- 
committee and  all  members  of  Congress  to 
closely  examine  this  evidence  in  its  consider- 
ation of  employer  sanctions  and  various  sys- 
tems of  redress  for  those  affected  by  sanc- 
tions-related discrimination. 

II.  theoretical  considerations 

A.  Employer  responses  to  sanctions 
Experience  In  lat>or  market  and  employ- 
ment practices  suggests  that  efforts  to  mon- 
itor and  control  the  hiring  process  will  bring 
about  different  types  of  reactions  from  dif- 
ferent types  of  employers.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  many  employers  would 
comply  with  employer  sanctions  in  com- 
pletely nondiscriminatory  ways.  Others, 
however,  are  likely  to  act  in  ways  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  Job  discrimination. 
For  example,  those  employers  who  would  be 
inclined  to  discriminate  anyway  would  be 
provided  a  legal  pretext  for  such  discrimina- 
tion. If  legislation  passes,  these  employers 
win  be  given  an  affirmative  defense  against 
discrimination  charges,  since  they  could 
contend  that  they  had  not  been  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  was  authorized  to  work. 

A  second,  larger  group  of  employers  may 
discriminate  through  good  faith  efforts  to 
comply  with  sanctions  statutes.  Employer 
sanctions  would  create  within  applicant 
pools  a  subgroup  of  persons  who.  on  the 
basis  of  physical  characteristics,  language, 
or  other  factors,  appear  to  be  "foreign"  to 
employers.  Some  employers  seeking  to  avoid 
sanctions,  as  well  as  those  who  want  to 
avoid  burdensome  paperwork,  may  choose 
not  to  hire  Hispanlcs  or  other  "foreign-look- 
ing" applicants. 

Given  the  complex,  subjective  nature  of 
the  hiring  process.  It  Is  unclear  Kow  all  em- 
ployers will  react  to  sanctions.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  threat  of  substantial 
penalities  Is  likely  to  affect  the  process— l)e- 
cause  It  will  be  much  easier  to  avoid  hiring 
"risky"  individuals— discrimination  related 
to  the  employer  responses  outlined  above 
would  very  likely  occur  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases. 

B.  Uniform  verification  standards 

Almost  all  of  the  major  proponents  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  have  consistently  main- 
tained that,  in  order  to  avoid  discrimination, 
employers  must  be  required  to  Inspect  and 
record  the  documents  of  all  persons  seeking 
work.  This  process— the  inspection  of  work 
authorization  documents  for  all  new  hires- 
is  knowTi  as  uniform  verficlatlon.  Propo- 
nents argue  that  uniform  verification  will 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  employers  veri- 
fying the  eligibility  only  of  "foreign-look- 
ing" appUcantf.  and  thus  prevent  differen- 
tial treatment  of  any  applicants  during  the 
hiring  process. 

However,  previous  legislation  has  not  fully 
incorporated  all  of  the  elements  of  the  uni- 
form verification  process.  First,  under  verifi- 
cation provisions  of  last  year's  Slmpson- 
Mazzoll  bill  (S.  529/H.R.  1510).  employers 
would  have  been  required  to  verify  eligibil- 
ity only  for  all  hires;  uniform  verification 
standards  would  not  be  required  for  all  ap- 
plicants, thus  allowing  employers  to  "screen 
out"  applicants  who  appear  "foreign." 

Second,  penalties  for  violations  of  uniform 
recordkeeping  provisions  were  substantially 
lower  than  those  related  to  the  knowing 
hire  of  undocumented  aliens.  Thus,  while 
the  employer  who  violates  uniform  verifica- 
tion requirements  by  checking  only  "sus- 
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pect"  applicants'  documents  rlslLs  a  small 
fine,  he  or  she  avoids  much  larger  employer 
sanctions  fines  as  well  as  Increased  adminis- 
trative burden— i.e..  Incentives  to  "play  it 
safe"  outweigh  Incentives  not  to  discrimi- 
nate. Further,  convictions  and  penalties  for 
mere  recordkeeping  violations  would  be  very 
unlikely  If.  as  would  often  be  the  case  with 
discriminating  employers,  no  undocumented 
aliens  were  actually  hired. 

Theoretically,  uniform  verification  might 
partially  alleviate  discrimination.  In  this  re- 
spect. H.R.  3080  is  better  than  its  Senate 
counterpart  (S.  1200).  Neither  bill,  however. 
Includes  all  of  the  key  elements  of  a  uni- 
form verification  system. 

III.  evidence  or  employment  discrimination 

RESULTING  FROM  EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS 

A  growing  t)ody  of  evidence  strongly  sug- 
gests that,  when  faced  with  complicated 
hiring  restrictions  carrying  heavy  penalties. 
employers,  especially  small  buslnesspersons. 
are  confused  at>out  their  actual  liability. 
Daniel  Leach,  former  Vice-Chair  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Conunis- 
slon  (ETEOC).  has  pointed  this  out  In  refer- 
ence to  employer  sanctions: 

"The  smaller  employer  Is  perhaps  where 
some  of  the  problems  In  Title  VII  remain 
most  severe:  those  that  lack  the  sophistica- 
tion, don't  understand  the  law.  choose  not 
to  deal  with  the  law.  That's  a  problem  for 
EEOC  as  It  is.  I'm  sure  It  would  be  a  prob- 
lem and  continue  to  be  a  problem  with  any 
legislation  that's  proposed  In  (the  employer 
sanctions]  area."  ' 

History  demonstrates  that,  due  to  their 
confusion  and  uncertainty,  many  employers 
over-react  and  take  overly  zealous  measures 
to  ensure  compliance  with  immigration 
laws.  For  example: 

After  Project  Jobs,  a  country-wide  sweep 
operation  conducted  by  the  INS  In  1982. 
Time  magazine  reported  that  employers  In- 
volved In  the  over  300  raids  were  reluctant 
to  rehire  even  those  workers  who  proved 
their  legal  status  to  INS  officers.' 

Officials  in  the  Chicago  Mayor's  Office  of 
Emploj-ment  and  Training  reported  that  In 
the  fall  of  1984.  amid  extensive  press  cover- 
age of  Immigration  legislation,  the  Office 
received  a  call  from  an  employer  who  asked 
that  they  "not  send  Hispanlcs  "  because  he 
believed  employer  sanctions  had  been 
adopted.' 

Colleen  Logan,  a  high-level  official  In  the 
California  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, attested  before  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  (USCCR)  to  the  relation  be- 
tween this  confusion  and  discrimination. 
The  USCCR  reported  that: 

"As  she  put  it.  I  can't  say  that  they  did 
(understand  what  to  screen  for},  because  I 
really  didn't  understand  it  totally.  She  fur- 
ther testified  that  the  response  of  some  em- 
ployers was  to  screen  employees  on  the 
basis  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  their 
speech  accent."  * 


The  criteria  by  which  employers  screen 
applicants  can  be  very  damaging  to  persons 
who  fit  Immigrant  stereotypes.  When  Texas 
Businessman  J.E.  Kastrop.  who  testified  In 

1984  before  a  Texas  Congressional  commit- 
tee on  an  employer  sanctions  bill,  was  asked 
how  he  determined  the  immigration  status 
of  applicants,  he  replied: 

"We  check  the  records.  We  check  them 
out.  Gentleman,  if  you  have  a  fellow  come 
up  to  your  office,  and  he  can't  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  he  Is  looking  for  a  Job.  and  he 
doesn't  have  many  credit  cards,  and  he  lives 
with  six  other  guys  that  are  Illegal  aliens, 
you  don't  have  to  look  twice  to  determine 
this  guy  shouldn't  be  In  this  country."  • 

Specific  examples  of  this  type  of  discrimi- 
nation were  reported  during  House  consider- 
ation of  the  Slmpson-Mazzoli  bill  last  year, 
as  employers  bepan  to  prepare  for  the  en- 
actment of  sanctions  legislation.  The  effects 
of  these  employer  reactions  ranged  from 
differential  treatment  to  denial  of  employ- 
ment based  In  skin  color  or  accent.  Some  ex- 
amples Included: 

Bernard  Brown.  Vice  President  of  the  Co- 
alition of  Apparel  Industries,  acknowledged 
that,  to  prepare  for  employer  sanctions 
laws,  the  600  employers  he  represented  were 
instructed  to  ask  applicants  who  were  "La- 
tinos or  lookled]  like  Lat'nos"  for  immigra- 
tion documents." 

Similar  employer  responses  were  reported 
In  Utah,  where  In  one  case  20-40  suspected 
Individuals  were  sununarily  fired  by  a  fore- 
man.' 

The  director  of  a  California  manufactur- 
ing plant  has  confirmed  that  verification 
processes  led  directly  to  discrimination:  "I 
hate  to  say  this,  but  I'm  sure  there  have 
been  a  lot  of  times  that  I've  discriminated 
against  Latinos.  Sometimes  you  just  don't 
have  time  to  wait.  ...  If  I  have  four  appli- 
cants for  a  Job.  I  would  naturally  Incline 
toward  the  one  that's  not  Latino.  .  .  .  Most 
employers  would  rather  play  It  safe.  .  .  ." 
Because  of  these  new  screening  processes. 
Hispanlcs  dropped  from  75  percent  to  50 
percent  of  the  company's  workforce.' 

The  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Governor's 
Task  Force  on  Immigration  stated  In  July 

1985  that  the  Task  force  "heard  from  a 
number  of  individuals  in  Texas,  including 
some  employers,  who  stated  that  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  discriminate  against 
Hispanlcs  if  employer  sanctions  passed,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possibility  that  they 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law.* 

Employers  In  these  examples  did  not  act 
with  Intent  to  discriminate.  They  responded 
to  the  threat  of  penalties  by  "playing  it 
safe ";  in  the  process,  Hispanic  Job  appli- 
cants were  put  at  a  serious  disadvantage, 
and  In  many  cases  were  denied  employment. 

Arguments  that  Imposition  of  employer 
sanctions  will  Increase  employment  discrimi- 
nation hav3  moved  from  a  theoretical  to  a 
factual  base.  It  is  already  known  that  some 
employers  will  react  to  sanctions  In  discrimi- 
natory ways.  The  only  question  Is  one  of  the 
scope  of  this  discrimination. 


'  U.S  Commission  on  Civil  RIghU.  "The  Tar- 
nished Golden  Door. "  1983. 

'  Dragnet  for  Illegal  Worlters. "  Time  Magazine. 
May  10.  1982. 

»  Letter  from  Onelia  UmesMlUer.  Senior  Coordi- 
nator. Chicago  Mayor's  Office  of  Employment  and 
Training.  Dislocated  Worker  Program,  to  Senate 
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nished Oolden  Door,"  1983. 
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■  Some  Employers  Weed  Out  Illegal  Aliens. "  The 
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IV.  POTENTIAL  SCOPE  OF  DISCRIMINATION 

The  National  Coimcll  does  not  argue  that 
employer  sanctions  would  lead  all  employers 
to  discriminate  agunst  all  Hispanic  appli- 
cants. Many  employers  probably  will  not 
discriminate;  others  would  discriminate 
absent  the  pretext  which  sanctions  provide. 
But.  as  shown  above,  some  will  undoubtedly 
discriminate  due  to  sanctions.  How  many 
HispEmics  will  be  "at  risk"  of  sanctions-in- 
duced employment  discrimination? 

Some  sample,  rough  analysis  of  the  His- 
panic workforce  in  the  United  States  pro- 
vides some  guidance  in  this  respect.  The 
total  Hispanic  workforce  comprises  Just  over 
six  million  persons.  Given  the  current  His- 
panic unemployment  rate  of  10.4  percent, 
and  asstmiing  that  only  25  percent  of  this 
group  are  looking  for  Jobs  on  any  given  day. 
it  can  be  estimated  that  over  150.000  His- 
panic workers  would  come  into  contact  with 
employer  sanctions  each  day  under  H.R. 
3080.  According  to  some  recent  estimates, 
small  firms  hire  up  to  1.5  million  full-  and 
part-time  workers  weekly— roughly  750.000 
in  states  with  large  Hispanic  populations. 
Thus,  as  many  as  150,000  Hispanic  Jobseek- 
ers  potentially  will  be  affected  by  employer 
sanctions  each  week,  as  they  compete  for 
750.000  avallabe  small  business  Jobs. 

Proponents  of  employer  sanctions  have 
argued  that  "90  percent  of  all  employers" 
will  comply  with  recordkeeping  and  verifica- 
tion requirements.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  this  estimate  is  accurate,  ap- 
plying the  90%  compliance  rate  of  small  em- 
ployers produces  significant  figures:  some 
15.000  Hispanic  workers  would  be  competing 
for  75,000  Jol)s  offered  by  employers  who 
are  most  likely  to  react  to  sanctions  in  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion  and  who  may  be  violat- 
ing uniform  verification  standards.  Small 
buslnesspersons'  demonstrated  tendency  to 
"play  it  safe"  while  hiring  would,  under  this 
scenario.  Jeopardize  as  many  as  15,000  im- 
employed  Hispanic  applicants  every  week. 

v.  ANTIDISCRIMINATION  PROTECTIONS 

Convinced  that  any  employer  sanctions 
statute  would  Inevitably  lead  to  an  increase 
in  job  discrimination,  the  National  Council 
strongly  supports  measures  which  provide 
redress  for  those  whose  civil  rights  are  vio- 
lated under  new  enforcement  programs. 
Legislation  recently  passed  In  the  Senate 
has  no  such  system  of  redress.  Here,  again, 
H.R.  3080  represents  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment over  S.  1200.  Yet  protections  provided 
in  H.R.  3080  stop  far  short  of  those  over- 
whelmingly adopted  by  House  members  last 
year. 

The  National  Coimcll  urges  that  last 
years  FYank  Amendment,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  replace  H.R.  3080's  current  system. 
Umitatlon  of  coverage  in  H.R.  3080  to  "in- 
tending citizens"  could  create  a  subclass  of 
Individuals  who,  under  the  legislation, 
would  be  legally  present  in  this  country  and 
authorized  to  work  but  would  not  have  an 
equal  right  to  employment.  In  assessing  the 
need  for  restoration  of  key  original  Frank 
amendment  protections,  we  ask  that  the 
SulKommltlee  consider  the  following  points. 

Lawfully  resident  aliens  are  entitled  to 
work.  A  basic  tenet  of  U.S.  Immigration 
policy,  upheld  continually  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  that  aliens  legally  admitted  into 
this  country  have  a  right  to  seek  and  keep 
employment.  Documented  evidence  shows 
that  employer  sanctions  will  threaten  this 
right. 

The  number  of  aliens  "at  risk  "  left  uncov- 
ered by  H.R.  3080  is  likely  to  be  large.  There 
are  some  eight  million  noncitlzens  in  the 
country  who.  if  they  do  not  apply  for  citi- 
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zenship  within  months  of  the  bill's  enact- 
ment, could  be  legally  discriminated  against 
by  employers  wishing  to  avoid  hire  of  aliens. 
Rates  of  application  for  citizenship  among 
those  immigrant  groups  potentially  hardest 
hit  by  sanctions-related  discrimination  (eg., 
Hispanlcs)  are  traditionally  very  low. 

Current  law  does  not  effectively  protect 
against  alienage  discrimination.  Several  dif- 
ferent studies  and  repwrts  have  found  that 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
Sec.  1981  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  will 
not  provide  adequate  protection  to  those 
who  chose  to  remain  noncitlzens.  those  who 
work  for  small  employers,  and  those  who 
are  seasonally  employed.'" 

To  the  extent  that  sanctions  legislation  is 
enacted,  the  NationiU  Coimcll  believes  that 
an  effective  redress  system  is  essential.  For 
the  reasons  briefly  outlined  above,  we  feel 
that  protections  provided  In  H.R.  3080 
would  be  Ineffective. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

The  National  Council  of  La  Raza  opposes 
employer  sanctions,  because  they  would 
have  little  effect  on  the  flow  of  undocu- 
mented Immigration  while  seriously  Jeop- 
ardizing many  thousands  of  Hispanlcs  and 
other  "foreign-looking"  Job  applicants. 
Mounting  evidence  of  sanctions- related  dis- 
crimination strongly  suggests  that  Congress 
should  explore  less  onerous,  potentially 
more  effective  enforcement  options,  and 
that  any  sanctions  legislation  must  con- 
tain—at a  minimum— thtwe  protections  pro- 
vided In  the  Prank  amendment. 


WORLD  FOOD  DAY 


HON.  GUY  V.  M0LIN,4R] 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
we  observed  October  16  as  the  fifth  celebra- 
tion of  World  Food  Day  and  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Or<rar.ization  [FAG]. 

Two  year>  huh  !  had  the  honor  of  serving 
as  the  cong^ressionai  acivigor  to  the  U.S.  del- 
egation to  the  2'2d  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  two.  which  was  held  in  Rome 
in  November  of  1983.  We  can  be  proud  of 
our  former  colleague  and  Ambassador  to 
the  FAG,  Millicent  Fenwick,  for  the  very 
real  concern  she  has  regarding  the  critical 
issues  facing  the  F.AO.  I  am  thankful  for 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  of  the 
workings  of  the  FAG  flrsthand  and  to  meet 
with  delejratpp  from  over  150  countries  who 
shared  recent  developments  in  their  own 
countries  as  they  strive  to  provide  adequate 
food  supplies  for  their  citizens. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  overriding  and  most 
urgent  topic  discussed  at  that  conference  2 
years  ago  wa*  the  droufcht  and  famin*  in 
Africa.  This  was  before  the  .\merican 
public  and  most  Members  of  Congress  were 
as  acutely  aware  of  the  tragedy  as  we  are 
today.  But  the  FAG  had  been  diligently 
working  to  address  this  crisis  for  many 
months,  monitoring  food  shortages  in  spe- 


'°See.  for  example.  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice memorandum  to  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Staff,  on  alienage  discrimination.  September  1985. 
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cific  countries  and  providing  aasistance 
throuKhout  the  continent  The  conference 
and  testimonies  of  the  various  African  del- 
egates enabled  me  to  see  the  African  issue 
in  a  new  lifcht,  and  I  returned  from  Rome 
committed  to  do  all  that  I  could  to  effec- 
tively address  the  problem. 

Since  that  time,  the  FAO  has  continued 
in  its  mission  of  raising  nutritional  levels 
and  living  standards  around  the  world.  The 
World  Food  Program,  one  of  four  depart- 
ments within  the  FAO,  serves  as  (he  pri- 
mary multilateral  agency  for  food  aid  and 
is  active  in  refugee  resettlement  programs. 
The  FAO  is  working  to  in. prove  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food  and  agri- 
cultural products  through  it's  monitoring 
services  and  the  scientific  and  technical  re- 
search it  conducts  and  shares  with  develop- 
ing nations  striving  to  increase  their  agri- 
cultural production.  Various  Held  projects, 
such  as  better  irrigation  methods,  soil  man- 
agement, and  vaccination  programs,  pro- 
vide needed  assistance  throughout  the 
world. 

America's  commitment  to  the  FAO  and 
other  efforts  aimed  at  alleviating  world 
hunger  must  remain  strong.  The  current 
drought  and  resulting  famine  being  experi- 
enced by  millions  of  Africans  is  unique  be- 
cause of  its  widespread  and  prolonged 
nature,  but  this  type  of  suffering  goes  on 
day  after  day  throughout  the  world.  World 
Food  Day  serves  to  heighten  our  awareness 
of  world  hunger  and,  although  the  problem 
often  appears  to  be  overwhelming,  I  am 
convinced  that  by  working  together  we  can 
gain  much  ground  toward  the  eventual 
total  elimination  of  world  hunger. 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  RELI- 
ANCE ON  UNILATERALISM  IN 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


HON  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  in  the  October  23, 
1983,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  by 
Richard  Barnet  who  succinctly  states  why 
the  Reagan  administration's  increasing  re- 
liance on  a  go-it-alone  policy  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  is  wrong. 

The  article  folloT's: 

America  Goes  it  Alone 
(By  Richard  J.  Bamet) 

Washington— "We  did  this  all  by  our 
little  selves,"  said  President  Reagan  as  he 
announced  proudly  that  United  States  Navy 
fighters  had  forced  an  Egyptian  plane  to 
land  in  Italy  without  prior  consultation 
with  either  country.  In  the  Administration's 
view,  the  widespread  American  applause  for 
this  use  of  military  force  against  an  ally  and 
major  aid  recipient  plainly  outweighed  the 
cost  In  injured  relationships  with  Italy  and 
Egypt.  Indeed,  the  action  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  Administration's  unilateral  ap- 
proach to  world  affairs. 

No  Administration  in  the  postwar  period 
has  celebrated  unilateralism  as  this  one  has. 
In  national  security,  economic  policy  and  di- 
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plomacy,  Washington  prefers  to  advance 
American  interests  through  its  own  initia- 
tives and  power  rather  than  the  mecha- 
nisms of  international  cooperation. 

Upon  tailing  office,  the  Administration 
witiidrew  from  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 
It  has  consistently  denounced  the  United 
Nations  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  Judg- 
ments of  the  World  Court.  It  has  pursued 
economic  recovery  through  deficit  spending, 
high  interest  rates  and  an  overvalued  dollar, 
thus  sucking  up  needed  capital  from  Europe 
and  the  third  world  without  regard  to  the 
devastating  effects  of  these  policies  on 
other  countries. 

In  Soviet-American  relations,  the  United 
States  has  signaled  its  Intention  to  dash 
rather  than  build  a  relationship  based  on 
mutual  interest.  In  Washington's  view,  our 
Soviet  adversary  is  to  be  managed  by  stead- 
ily increasing  the  threat  we  pose  to  it. 
Indeed,  the  Administration  appears  to  deny 
that  we  have  any  interest  In  common  with 
"the  evil  empire."  The  approach  to  negotia- 
tion has  been  grudging  and  the  proposals  so 
far  safely  non-negotiable.  The  Administra- 
tion has,  for  example,  cut  off  negotiations 
on  the  nearly  completed  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty:  Washington  evidently  pre- 
fers to  rely  instead  on  our  own  technological 
edge  and  superior  economic  power. 

The  Administration  would  rather  wage  a 
"covert"  war  against  Nicaragua  thtm  sup- 
port Latin  American  efforts  to  negotiate  the 
conflict.  In  Afghanistan,  the  Administration 
supports  the  cause  of  the  "freedom-fight- 
ers" resisting  the  Soviet  Army  and  barely 
gives  lip  service  to  the  efforts  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  and  others  to  settle  the  conflict 
through  negotiation. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  symbol  of  uni- 
lateralism is  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. With  this  imaginary  technological 
shield  of  our  own  making,  we  are  meant  to 
prevent  the  nation's  destruction  by  relying 
on  our  machines— rather  than  Moscow's 
self-interest— to  prevent  war. 

Unfortunately,  this  reliance  on  unilatera- 
lism comes  at  the  wrong  historical  moment: 
"Rambo"  nationalism  has  no  place  in  a 
world  of  nuclear  weapons  and  more  than 
160  countries.  E>en  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try has  lost  considerable  control  over  its 
own  economy.  America  has  never  been  so 
dependent  on  world  trade,  and  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars  of  unregulated  Eurodollars 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  We  risk  a  trade  war  reminiscent 
of  the  1930's.  Meanwhile,  the  world  debt 
crisis  continues  unabated,  threatening  the 
collapse  of  the  banking  system.  None  of 
these  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  United 
States  acting  alone  or  laying  down  the  law 
to  other  nations. 

In  the  field  of  national  security,  the 
United  States  remains  totally  vulnerable, 
despite  the  myth  of  the  nuclear  Maginot 
Line  in  the  sky.  The  pursuit  of  security 
through  building  ever  more  weapons  has 
failed,  as  ever  more  weapons  are  In  turn 
aimed  at  us,  increasing  the  risks  of  war 
through  miscalculation. 

The  United  States  is  a  strong  nation,  con- 
siderably stronger  economically  and  mili- 
tarily than  any  other  country,  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  its  power  to  create  a 
world  environment  in  which  Americans  can 
be  secure  and  prosperous  is  limited  by  the 
strange  new  world  in  which  we  live.  New 
forms  of  international  cooperation  are  badly 
needed:  existing  international  institutions 
must  be  improved  or  replaced.  No  nation 
has  as  much  to  lose  as  this  one  by  interna- 
tional anarchy. 
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The  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
cannot  t>e  served  by  outmoded  nationalism, 
however  good  the  rhetoric  may  make  us 
feel.  We  can  no  longer  secure  our  most  vital 
interests  by  acting  alone. 


THE  596TH  DAY  OF  HOSTAGE 
CRISIS  IN  LEBANON 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  .Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
596th  day  Americans  have  been  held  hos- 
tage in  Lebanon. 

William  Buckley,  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
ofricer.  was  kidnapped  on  the  streets  of 
Beirut  on  March  16.  1984,  596  days  ago 
today. 

Today  marks  the  289th  day  Father  Law- 
rence Jenco.  the  head  of  Catholic  Relief 
Service  in  Beirut,  has  been  held  hostage. 

Terry  .\nderson.  the  Beirut  bureau  chief 
of  the  Associated  Press,  was  taken  hostage 
in  Lebanon  221  days  ago. 

The  director  of  the  American  I'niversity 
hospital,  Beirut,  David  Jacobsen,  was  kid- 
napped 147  days  ago. 

Thomas  Sutherland,  the  dean  of  the 
American  I'niversity  agriculture  school. 
was  taken  hostage  136  days  ago. 

Today  also  marks  the  324th  day  since  the 
disappearance  of  Peter  Kilburn,  the  Ameri- 
can I'niversity  librarian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sunday,  the  American 
hostage  crisis  in  Lebanon  will  be  600  days 
long.  Let's  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball.  The 
objective  of  our  concern  for  the  hostages  is 
their  swift  and  safe  release.  Nothing  less. 


CONTAIN  THE  FUTURES  FUTURE 

HON.  JOHN  D,  DiNGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  an  insightful  New 
York  Times  editorial,  urging  the  Commodi- 
ty Futures  Trading  Commission  and  the 
Congress  to  fill  a  regulatory  gap  that  is 
costing  our  constituents  millions  of  dollars. 
The  focus  of  these  remark-  i*  'he  sharp 
practices  of  the  unregulatt-ti  i.w  r  t^'t'd  con- 
tract merchants  who  hit»'  ni,uink>ii  to 
escape  the  antifraud.  tradinn  .iiui  iu.-«tomer 
protection  rules  appllrahU'  lo  other  sellers 
of  derivative  Instruments.  It  is  estimated 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  cus- 
tomer funds  are  put  at  risk  each  year  In  le- 
verage trading  and  approximately  II  per- 
cent of  all  customer  reparation  claims  filed 
with  the  CFTC  since  19Hn  have  concerned 
four  firms  marketing  liMniiii-  Representa- 
tives Dan  (iLICKMAN  ar)(l  !M"HAS  DASCHLE 
have  introduced  legislation  )<  K  :!434,  to 
extend  the  moritoria  on  nt»  irunints  into 
the  leverage  Industry,  and  to  require  all  le- 
verage contracts  to  be  traded  on  futures  ex- 
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<  hanges,  putting  them  on  a  regulatory  par 
with  standardized  futures  contracts.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  intelligent  response  to  this  prob- 
lem and  I  urge  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  give  this 
hill  timely  and  favorable  consideration.  The 
I  iversight  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
'ee.  which  I  chair,  will  be  looking  at  this 
and  a  number  of  other  troublesome  issues 
next  year  in  connection  with  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  pursuant  to  our  jurisdiction 
under  rules  X  and  XI  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  18,  1985] 

Contain  the  Putures  Pdture 
Thousands    of    unsophisticated    investors 
have    been    conned    in    recent    years    by 
,mooth-talking  salesmen   bearing   promises 

■  if  easy  money  in  precious  metals  and  cur- 
rencies; profits  in  gold  and  silver,  guaran- 
teed .  .  .  Make  millions  with  pennies  in  yen 
ind   marks.   Ordinary  brokers  face  regula- 
ory  discipline  for  such  triclcs.  But  through 
ome  fancy  political  footwork,  a  small  group 
if  securities  sellers  known  as  leveraged  con- 
ract  merchaiits  have  evaded  effective  over- 
sight. 

It's  up  to  the  Commodity  Putures  Trading 
Commission  and  Congress  to  fill  the  regula- 
•ory  gap  before  large  brokerage  houses 
Jecide  that  they,  too,  want  a  piece  of  the  le- 
veraged contract  action. 

A  futures  contract  is  a  bet  on  the  future 

nrlce  of  a  commodity.  Assume,  say.  that  you 

ell   your   aunt    150,000   pounds   of   orange 

uice   for  delivery   next   March   at   $1.25   a 

;)Ound.  If  the  price  then  is  $1.30  a  pound, 

he  wins  the  l>et,  gaining  5  cents  a  pound,  or 

$7,500.  No  juice  needs  to  change  hands  to 

ettle  the  bet;  you  simply  pay  her  in  cash. 

But   if  the  price   falls  below  $1.25,  she 

A'ould   lose   the   bet.   And   because   futures 

peculators  need  invest  only  a  few  thousand 

loUars  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  hundreds 

of  thousands  worth  of  a  commodity,  a  small 

thrice  change  can  mean  wipe-out. 

The  Government  sanctions  such  gambling 

■  o  give  companies  a  chance  to  hedge  against 
riusine.ss  risks.  Orange  growers,  for  example, 
•night  sell  orange  juice  futures  to  specula- 

ors  today  so  as  to  lock  in  the  value  of  the 
TOP  they  will  harvest  next  month.  To  mini- 
mize fraui  and  keep  markets  liquid,  futures 

rading  is  legally  confined  to  organized  ex- 

hanges,  dealing  in  everything  from  soy 
'neal  lo  gasoline.  The  Government  oversees 
!  he  process,  but  the  exchanges  police  day- 
:  0-day  activities. 

Nonetheless,  a  few  companies  hustle  fu- 
tures contrcxts  outside  the  exchanges  by  re- 
labeling the  products  as  "leveraged  com- 
modity   contracts."    Whereas    futures    ex- 

hanges  act  as  intermediaries  between  a 
buyer  and  seller,  leveraged  commodity  mer- 

hants  say  they  sell  a  different  product  be- 

ause  they  take  one  side  of  the  transaction. 
Their  commissions  are  extremely  high  and 
settlement  prices  are  often  set  in  ways  that 
stack  the  odds  against  the  investor.  When 
hundreds  of  investors  complained,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  and  state 
regulators  moved  to  put  the  leveraged  con- 
fract  merchants  out  of  business.  But  they 
;obbied  for  special  treatment,  and  Congress 
loolishly  complied. 

In  1978,  it  directed  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  to  create  trading 
rules  for  off-exchange  leveraged  contracts. 
The    commission    sutjseguently    set    fraud 
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rules  and  forbade  any  compsuiies  beyond 
the  original  four  to  enter  the  business.  But 
the  commission  is  ill  equipped  to  enfo.ce 
trading  rules.  Complaints  have  piled  up. 

Congrressional  support  for  the  leverage 
merchants  has  faded  under  the  glare  of 
publicity.  Nevertheless,  the  "Trading  Com- 
mission is  about  to  grant  licenses  to  two  of 
them.  That  raises  a  big  fear;  once  formally 
licensed,  a  leverage  dealer  may  be  pur- 
chased by  a  big  brokerage  house,  which  will 
then  lobby  Congress  for  the  permanent 
right  to  keep  selling  contracts  off  the  ex- 
changes. If  one  big  broker  should  win  per- 
mission, the  others  would  want  It  too. 

The  first  order  of  business,  then,  is  for  the 
commission  to  suspend  its  licensing  proceed- 
ings. Then  it  will  be  up  to  Conpr^ss  to  bar 
off-exchange  trading  in  futures  contracts, 
no  matter  what  they  are  called. 


VOLUNTARY  IGNORANCE 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
look  toward  the  November  summit  meeting 
between  President  Reagan  and  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev,  I  believe  that  the 
plight  of  Afghanistan  should  not  be  pushed 
to  the  back  of  our  minds,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  agenda.  For  6  years,  the  Soviet  battle  to 
subjugate  that  sovereign  nation  has  raged 
and  the  stories  of  Soviet  brutality  against 
the  Afghan  people  proliferate.  Nevertheless, 
seldom  is  attention  focused  on  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters'  struggle  to  regain  inde- 
pendence: while  we  can  read  about  human 
rights  abuses  in  South  Africa  or  Central 
America  on  a  daily  basis,  rarely  do  we  see 
the  startling  statistics  of  Soviet  terror  in 
Afghanistan  in  print. 

"Voluntary  Ignorance"  is  the  label  ap- 
plied by  Jean-Francois  Revel  to  the  appar- 
ent international  Indifference  toward  Af- 
ghanistan. In  an  excellent  analysis  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington  Times, 
Revel  probes  "our  Afghan  blind  spot,"  de- 
crying the  lack  of  continuing  international 
opprobrium  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  actions.  In  order  to  help  keep  alive  our 
memory  of  the  ongoing  struggle  In  Afghan- 
istan, I  am  submitting  this  valuable  article 
for  the  Record. 

Voluntary  Ignorance— OtJR  Afghan  Blind 
Spot 

The  occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Red  Army,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
almost  six  years  now.  continues  to  provoke 
in  the  Western  democracies  a  reaction  that 
Montaigne  calls  "voluntary  Ignorance." 

Information  on  Afghanistan  Is  scarce,  to 
be  sure,  because  of  Soviet  censorship.  The 
Communist  powers  enjoy  an  unwwrltten  but 
tacitly  accepted  privilege,  a  privilege  practi- 
cally legalized  by  international  consent,  to 
shape  and  to  ration  information  that  con- 
cerns them. 

By  closing  Afghan  territory  to  TV  teams 
and  non-Communist  reporters,  by  Imprison- 
ing journalists,  and  even  doctors  who  have 
entered  the  country  clandestinely,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  kept  the  Afghan  horror  story  from 
being  told  by  the  mass  media. 

Thus  they  have  prevented  the  vast  wavt 
of  worldwide  opprobrium  that  would  engulf 
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a  democracy  guilty  of  far  lesser  crimes  but 
accessible  to  news  coverage  by  nature  of  its 
politics  and  principles. 

But  the  blindness  of  certain  Western 
elites  does  not  result  in  the  main  from  the 
practical  difficulties  of  finding  out  what  is 
going  on.  There  is  sufficient  information 
available  to  anyone  who  wants  to  think  seri- 
ously at>out  the  situation  of  the  Afghan 
people.  If  the  Free  World  discards  this  in- 
formation or  relegates  it  to  the  margins  of 
its  awareness,  that  is  because  it  fears  it  will 
have  to  start  questioning  certain  soothing 
interpretations  of  Soviet  behavior  and  be 
forced  to  face  the  gravity  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  Afghan  people. 

The  first  reason  for  our  resistance  to  lis- 
tening to  news  about  Afghanistan  has  to  do 
with  our  desire  to  interpret  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  as  an  accident  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  Reread  what  all  our  oracles  have 
written  about  it  in  the  last  six  years.  It  was 
a  mistake  ...  a  marginal  act  .  .  .  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  fundamental  thinking  of 
the  Soviet  leaders.  The  Soviets  acted  with- 
out premeditation:  they  were  "caught  up  in 
a  situation":  they  fell  "into  a  trap." 

The  Wcotem  powers  should,  consequent- 
ly, help  them  to  get  out  of  it,  "to  save  face." 
How?  By  not  bullying  them,  by  not  reawak- 
ening their  well-known  "sense  of  insecuri- 
ty." 

This  tinalysls,  made  by  most  of  the  states- 
men in  power  in  the  West  during  the  inva- 
sion of  1979,  remains  the  attitude  of  a  great 
numl>er  of  commentators  today.  It  entails 
certain  practical  prescriptions: 

We  must  abstain  from  arming  the  Afghan 
resistance,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  Soviets. 
Only  the  fear  of  foreign  Intervention,  they 
tell  us,  will  delay  the  spontaneous  departure 
of  the  Red  Army.  In  view  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  our  military  aid  to  the  Afghan  re- 
sistance, one  wonders  how  much  further 
this  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  "reassure" 
the  Soviets,  and  how  long  It  will  take  for 
their  supposed  desire  to  evacuate  the  coun- 
try to  be  demonstrated. 

The  explanation  that  the  Soviet  seizure  of 
Afghanistan  Is  a  result  of  unhappy  chance 
is  rooted  in  a  more  general  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  msmy  politicans  and  students  of  poli- 
tics, the  Soviet  Union  does  not  nourish  long- 
term  foreign  policy  objectives,  at  least  not 
aggressive  objectives.  They  admit,  to  be 
sure,  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  an  overall  vision, 
but  they  believe  it  to  be  strictly  defensive. 
The  notion  that  it  has  an  expansionist 
design,  an  imperialistic  outlook  both  ideo- 
logical and  strategic,  a  program  patiently 
pursued,  long  plarmed,  and  unfailingly  pre- 
pared for  setbacks,  could  only  emanate— In 
their  view— from  the  idee  fixe  dating  from 
the  Cold  War. 

Unhappily,  there  are  few  cases  where  even 
a  summary  knowledge  of  history  so  com- 
pletely pulverizes  that  theory  as  Afghani- 
stan. 

From  the  start  of  the  revolution  in  1917. 
the  new  Soviet  power  moved  to  eliminate 
British  influence  from  Central  Asia.  A 
Soviet-Afghan  treaty  of  friendship  was 
signed  Sept.  13.  1920.  a  prelude  to  a  long 
series  of  treaties  destined  to  tighten  the  So- 
viet's ties  with  Kabul.  After  World  War  II. 
the  Soviet  Union  capitalized  on  the  void  left 
by  Britain's  Influence,  and  above  all  the  new 
situation  that  resulted  from  the  creation  of 
Pakistan  to  tie  Kabul's  foreign  policy  to  her 

OWTl. 

Alas,  the  United  States  understood  noth- 
ing of  what  the  Soviet  Union  was  up  to.  In 
December  1954,  Johr.  Foster  Dulles  refused 
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military  aid  to  Afghanistan  and  threw  that 
country  into  Moscow's  arms. 

Sardar  Mohammed  Daud.  prime  minister 
from  1953  to  1963  and  president  from  1973 
to  1978,  permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  take 
over  the  task  of  equipping  and  training  the 
Afghan  army.  In  1955.  Nlkita  Khrushchev 
and  Nicolai  Bulganin  despite  their  concerns 
In  Europe  and  at  home  that  year,  made  one 
of  their  first  foreign  trips  to  Kabul  and  ac- 
corded Afghanistan  a  grant  of  $100  million, 
the  biggest  grant  given  by  Moscow  to  any 
country  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain.  Such  a  de- 
marche is  incompatible  with  the  thesis  that 
Moscow  never  had  any  long-term  plans  for 
Afghanistan. 

Here.  too.  the  Western  experts  and  com- 
mentators who  date  the  Sovietization  of  Af- 
ghanistan from  the  invasion  of  Dec.  27. 
1979.  prove  at  best,  that  they  are  profession- 
ally Incompetent.  The  protectorate  had 
been  in  the  works  for  decades. 

The  second  reason  the  West  resists  infor- 
mation about  Afghanistan  is  the  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  In  that  country. 
These  violations  are  so  widespread  that  our 
governments  are  scared  even  to  raise  the 
question,  knowing  very  well  that  Moscow 
will,  in  its  usual  humiliating  manner,  refuse 
even  to  discuss  it.  That  is  why  the  press  and 
other  media  greeted  so  tepidly  the  February 
1985  United  Nations  report  on  the  condition 
of  human  rights  In  Afghanistan  by  Felix 
Ermacora,  Special  Rapporteur— a  report 
whose  very  existence  is  prsictlcally  miracu- 
lous and  which  deserves  a  salute  in  that 
ground  alone,  but  which  was  quickly  rel- 
egated to  obscurity. 

The  repression  takes  two  fonr_s  the  tor- 
ture and  execution  of  opponents  and  resist- 
ance fighters,  and  massacre  and  deporta- 
tions of  the  civilian  population.  In  Le  Grand 
Jeu  Afghan  (Politique  Internationale. 
Spring  1985).  for  example,  Michael  Barry 
reports  that  between  April  27,  1978  (the 
date  of  the  pro-Soviet  coup  d'etat),  and  Jan- 
uary 1980.  27.000  people  were  executed  In 
the  Pol  CharkI  concentration  camp,  six 
miles  east  of  Kabul. 

"This  is  not  an  estimate,"  writes  Mr. 
Barry.  "This  is  the  simple  addition  of  the 
names  of  the  victims  posted  by  the  regime 
in  public  places  to  discourage  the  families 
from  crowding  around  the  gates  of  the  pris- 
ons with  packages  of  clothing  and  food. " 

A  major  portion  of  the  educated  elite,  the 
author  adds,  perished  In  this  carnage:  diplo- 
mats, doctors,  professor,  engineers,  non- 
Communist  officials,  spiritual  leaders. 
While  estimating  the  number  of  those  shot 
at  'only"  12,000,  the  U.N.  report  corrobo- 
rates the  basic  story. 

Must  one  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  Invulnerable  and  can— as  South  Africa,  or 
Chile,  cannot— violate  human  rights  with 
Impunity,  shielded  by  the  discreet  complici- 
ty of  an  International  opinion  that  knows  It 
Is  powerless? 

Perhaps  not.  What  the  discreet  people 
find  a  bit  upsetting  are  the  antl-Communlst 
guerrillas:  In  Angola,  in  Nicaragua,  and 
above  all  In  Afghanistan.  For  the  first  time, 
the  United  States  Congress,  in  July  1985. 
openly  recognized  the  Importance  of  this 
phenomenon  and  voted  official  aid— $15  mil- 
lion to  the  Afghan  resistance. 
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PRIME  MINISTER  PERES'  U.N. 
SPEECH 
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HON.  LEEH.  HAMILTON 

Of  INDIA.N.< 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  Important  speech  Prime  Minis- 
ter Peres  gave  October  21.  1985,  before  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  Israel. 

This  speech  Is  signiflcanl  because  It  seeks 
to  advance  the  peace  process.  It  represents 
important  moves  by  Israel  to  seek  a  mutu- 
ally satisfactory  basis  for  starting  negotia- 
tions with  Jordan  or  a  Jordanian-Palestini- 
an team.  In  the  speech,  the  Prime  .Minister 
holds  out  the  possibility  of  an  international 
or  I'nited  Nations  framework  for  peace 
talks  and  also,  while  omitting  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion (PLO).  calls  for  peace  talks  between 
Israel  and  an  Arab  delegation  including 
Jordanians  and  Palestinians  "that  repre- 
sents peace,  not  terror."  This  raises  the 
possibility  of  moving  toward  talks  with  in- 
dividual Palestinians  on  the  sole  condition 
that  they  are  willing  to  enter  a  peace  proc- 
ess in  a  peaceful  environment. 

I  commend  Prime  Minister  Peres  for  his 
speech.  It  represents  the  kind  of  effort 
needed  to  advance  the  peace  process.  I 
hope  all  parties  will  respond  to  it  positive- 
ly 

Prime  Minister  Peres'  speech  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  22.  1985) 

ExcBRPTS  Prom  Peres's  Speech  Proposing 
Talks 

(United   Nations.   N.Y..   Oct.   21 -Following 

are    excerpts    from    a    speech    today    by 

Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  of  Israel,  as 

Issued  by  the  Israeli  Mission) 

Terrorism  is  l)ent  on  injuring  the  peace 
process,  but  we  have  an  equal  determina- 
tion: It  win  not  stop  progress  toward  peace. 

We  reject  the  absurd  claim  that  resisting 
terrorism- rather  than  terrorism  Itself— un- 
dermines efforts  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  brought  more  trag- 
edy on  the  Palestinians  than  P.L.O.  terror- 
ism. Our  enemy  is  not  a  people,  a  race,  a  re- 
ligion, or  a  community.  Our  enemy  Is  bellig- 
erency, hatred,  and  death.  We  know  that 
there  Is  a  Palestinian  problem.  We  recognize 
the  need  to  solve  It  honorably.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  solution  but  through 
diplomatic  means.  Prom  this  rostrum.  I  call 
upon  the  Palestinian  people  to  put  an  end 
to  rejectionism  and  Ijelllgerency.  Let  us  talk. 
Come  forth  and  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
State  of  Israel— our  wish  to  live  in  peace  and 
our  need  for  security.  Let  us  face  each  other 
as  free  men  and  women,  across  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

Let  us  argue,  but  not  fight.  Let  us  arm 
ourselves  with  reason.  Let  us  not  reason 
with  arms. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  dispute 
between  us,  we  have  urged  our  Palestinian 
neighbors  to  reach  an  accommodation. 

For  all  these  years,  our  harid  remained 
outstretched  In  vain,  and  the  reply  we  heard 
was  the  echo  of  our  own  voices. 


VISIT  BY  SADAT 

When  President  Sadat  came  to  Jerusalem, 
the  course  of  history  for  all  of  us  was 
changed.  He  found  Israel  willing,  open  and 
as  courageous  as  he  was  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  The  world  looked  on  In  wonder  as  a 
conflict  which  had  seemed  Insoluble  for 
more  than  30  years,  turned  soluble  in  less 
than  one. 

Between  the  48  million  Egyptians  and  4 
million  Israelis  there  is  today  peace.  Peace 
with  Egypt  was  to  accomplish  several  objec- 
tives: 

Slnal  was  returned  to  Egypt. 

A  solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem.  In 
all  Its  aspects,  was  to  be  reached.  It  was 
agreed  that  full  autonomy  to  the  residents 
of  the  territories  could  be  a  promising  step 
In  that  direction. 

Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel— never  in- 
tended to  be  an  Isolated  episode— was  to 
become  the  cornerstone  of  a  comprehensive 
peace  strategy  In  our  region. 

Peace  between  us  was  to  be  filled  with 
constructive  content. 

This  treaty  survived  tests  none  of  us  fore- 
saw. Its  full  Implementation  Is  a  challenge 
and  a  hope. 

We  turn  to  our  Egyptian  friends  with  the 
Invitation  to  breathe  life  Into  our  relations 
and  to  raise  our  peoples'  spirits.  Let  us  not 
allow  gloom  and  doom  to  overshadow  our 
worthiest  accomplishment.  Let  us  make  our 
peace  a  success,  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  others. 

relations  with  JORDAN 

The  most  complex  Issue— yet  the  most 
promising— Involves  our  neighbor  to  the 
east:  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordon.  An 
issue  confined  not  only  to  borders.  It 
reaches  across  peoples  and  states.  Its  settle- 
ment should  also  comprise  the  resolution  of 
the  Palestinian  Issue. 

Middle  East  archives  are  filled  with  nego- 
tiating plans,  but  Its  diplomacy  Is  short  of 
negotiating  partners.  Thus,  this  is  the  hour 
for  decisions  and  statesmanship. 

I  Invite  this  organization  to  depart  from 
the  tired  and  timid  nom  and  to  fulfill  Its 
destiny  as  enshrined  In  Its  walls,  but  usher- 
ing the  parties  to  the  conflict  Into  a  new 
diplomatic  Initiative. 

Let  all  parties  to  the  dispute  facilitate  a 
new  phase  in  Arab-Israeli  peace  by  renounc- 
ing the  use  of  violence. 

This  new  Initiative  should  be  based  on  the 
following  principles: 

1.  The  objective  of  these  negolatlons  is  to 
reach  peace  treaties  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states,  as  well  as  to  resolve  the  Pales- 
tinian issue. 

2.  Neither  party  may  Impose  precondi- 
tions. 

3.  Negotiations  are  to  be  based  on  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolutions  242 
and  338  and  on  willingness  to  entertain  sug- 
gestions proposed  by  other  participants. 

4.  Negotiations  are  to  be  conducted  direct- 
ly, l)etween  states. 

5.  If  deemed  necessary,  these  negotiations 
may  be  initiated  with  the  support  of  an 
international  forum,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
negotiating  states. 

6.  This  gathering  can  take  place  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  in  Jordan,  Israel  or  any 
location,  as  mutually  agreed  upon.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  attend  an  opening  meeting  In 
Amman. 

7.  Negotiations  between  Israel  and  Jordan 
are  to  be  conducted  between  an  Israeli  dele- 
gation on  the  one  hand  and  Jordanian— or  a 
Jordanian-Palestinian— delegation     on     the 


other,  both  comprising  delegates  that  repre- 
sent peace,  not  terror. 

possible  blueprint 

Aware  of  the  nature  of  this  undertaking.  I 
propose  the  following  as  a  possible  blueprint 
for  implementation: 

Negotiations  may  produce  intermediate  as 
.11  as  permanent  arrangements.  They  may 

il  with  the  demarcation  of  boundaries  as 
well  as  the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian 
problem.  The  Camp  David  Accords  provide 
a  possible  basis  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives. 

The  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  may  be  invited  to  support  the  initi- 
ation of  these  negotiations.  It  is  our  position 
that  those  who  confine  their  diplomatic  re- 
lations to  one  side  of  the  conflict,  exclude 
themselves  from  such  a  role. 

This  forum,  while  not  being  a  substitute 
for  direct  negotiations,  can  offer  support  for 
them.  Indeed,  nothing  should  undermine 
the  direct  nature  of  these  negotiations. 

To  expedite  this  process,  the  agenda,  pro- 
cedure and  international  support  for  negoti- 
ations can  be  discussed  and  agreed  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  small  working  teams  to  be  con- 
vened within  thirty  days. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  delegates,  let 
us  put  this  process  into  motion.  Let  us 
shield  this  flickering  hope  from  threatening 
winds.  Let  us  not  consign  this  moment  of 
hope  to  the  fate  of  missed  opportunities. 

Let  us  look  our  younger  generation  in  the 
eye  and  vow  to  do  all  that  Is  humanly  possi- 
ble so  that  never  again  will  a  young  boy  die 
in  a  war  we  failed  to  prevent. 

The  sons  of  Abraham  have  become  quar- 
relsome, but  remain  family  nonetheless. 

I  hereby  proclaim:  The  state  of  war  l>e- 
tween  Israel  and  Jordan  should  be  terminat- 
ed Immediately.  Israel  declares  this  readily 
In  the  hope  that  King  Hussein  is  willing  to 
reciprocate  this  step. 


BRUNSWICK.  MD.  RAILROAD 
YMCA  BUILDING 


HON  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

„t    .MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23.  1985 
Mr  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
lake  thJH  opportunity  to  insert  in  the  CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record  th*-  article  l  p  Krom 
the  Ashes"  by  Mr.  Hi<  hard  l»  1,  Kultim 
This  article  is  about  the  rfhirth  ..f  ihi 
Brunswick.  MD,  Railroad  \  .ML  .A  li.  ni>  di* 
trict.  The  70-year-old  B.unswick,  Ml).  Rail- 
road YMCA  building,  originally  called  the 
Brunswick  Hallimorf  and  Ohm  Kailroad 
Y.MCA,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  November 
8.  1980.  Through  the  cooperative  efforts  <if 
the  Chessie  System  Railroad,  the  ^  M<  A  of 
the  r.S.A.,  and  the  city  of  Brunxwuk.  the 
long  awaited  ground-breakinK  ceremony 
for  the  new  Brunswick  Railroad  >  MCA 
building  took  place  on  May  24,  1984.  and 
the  new  building  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1,  1986.  With  this  new  build- 
ing, the  Brunswick  YMCA  will  be  continu- 
ing its  94-year-old  tradition  of  serving  the 
transportation  industry  and  the  communi- 
ty. Thank  you. 
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Up  From  The  Ashes— the  Rebirth  or  the 

Brdnswick.  Maryland  Railroad  YMCA 
(Richard  D.L.  Fulton) 

When  the  70-year-old  Brunswick.  Mary- 
land Railroad  YMCA  building  was  gutted  by 
fire  on  November  8,  1980.  the  community 
lost  more  than  a  stop-over  point  for  railroad 
crews.  The  town  lost  what  had  become  'an 
old  friend.  "  for  the  Railroad  YMCA  facili- 
ties had  also  long  served  as  a  community 
center  for  the  local  citizenry  as  well. 

Although  there  had  been  some  discussions 
prior  to  the  fateful  fire  concerning  building 
a  new  YMCA  facility  in  Brunswick  to  re- 
place the  old  1907  building,  the  fate  of  the 
building  was  sealed  about  9:30  p.m.  on  No- 
vember 8.  1980.  when  a  centraJ  fire  dispatch- 
ing employee  received  a  call  stating  that 
there  was  a  building  fire  (at  the  Y)  and  that 
all  of  the  light  had  gone  out. 

Brunswick  railroad  YMCA  Executive  Di- 
rector Glenn  R.  Moler  was  at  home  when 
the  fire  broke  out.  He  soon  received  a  call 
from  employee  Wanda  Porter  who  told  him. 
"Please  come,  the  place  is  on  fire."  Moler  ar- 
rived at  the  building  and  went  around  to  the 
various  rooms  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
employees  and  railroad  crews  were  out  of 
the  building. 

As  the  fire  intensified,  over  13  fire  compa- 
nies responded  to  either  help  combat  the 
flames  or  cover  for  other  units  that  had  left 
their  stations  to  assist.  In  addition  to  the 
utilization  of  two  of  the  town's  fire  hy- 
drants, water  was  also  drafted  from  the  Po- 
tomac river  and  brought  to  the  scene  of  the 
fire  In  tankers. 

Apparently,  however,  much  more  water 
was  needed,  given  the  advanced  stages  of 
the  fire  as  equipment  arrived,  then  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  blazing  structure. 
Current  Brunswick  Mayor  Richard  G. 
Campbell  was  then  the  chief  of  the  Bruns- 
wick fire  department.  At  that  time  he  told 
the  press,  "By  the  time  the  fire  was  discov- 
ered it  had  almost  surely  reached  the  top 
floor  and  started  spreading  through  the 
flooring." 

After  the  fire  was  brought  under  control 
early  the  following  morning,  investigations 
revealed  that  the  fire  had  been  started  by 
old  electrical  wiring.  It  was  determined  that 
once  the  fire  had  started  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  control  because  of  the  old  type 
of  construction  employed  In  the  building, 
which  Included  the  lack  of  fire  stops  In  the 
walls. 

Railroad  employees  scheduled  to  stay  at 
the  Brunswick  YMCA  during  and  following 
the  fire  were  housed  In  other  facilities  In 
Frederick,  Harpers  Perry  and  Charles  Town. 
The  fire  also  put  30  to  40  Brunswick  resi- 
dents employed  by  the  Railroad  YMCA  out 
of  work. 

The  five  years  that  elapsed  after  the  old 
building  was  gutted  was  filled  with  often  ap- 
prehensive moments  for  community  resi- 
dents, railroad  workers,  and  '.'MCA  officials 
as  all  awaited  to  see  If.  when,  and  where  a 
new  YMCA  facility  would  be  established. 
Meetings  by  officials  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
new  Y  were  described  as  being  sometimes 
unnerving,  sometimes  exciting.  However, 
progress  was  being  made  and  Brunswick  was 
to  have  Its  new  Railroad  'YMCA. 

"An  exciting  day  for  the  community  of 
Brunswick."  That's  what  Brunswick  Mayor 
Campbell  called  It  as  more  than  50  YMCA, 
railroad,  and  government  officials  gathered 
on  May  24.  1985.  for  the  long  awaited 
ground-breaking  ceremony  for  the  new 
Brunswick  Railroad  "YMCA. 

The  new  YMCA  building,  to  be  located  at 
620  Souder  Road  in  Brunswick,  was  made 
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possible  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Chessie  System  Railroads,  the  "YMCA  of  the 
USA,  and  the  City  of  Brunswick,  who  issued 
$3.7  million  in  bonds  to  provide  financing 
for  the  new  facility.  The  bonds  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Maryland  National  Bank  of 
Baltimore. 

Chessie  System  Railroad's  Transportation 
Vice-president  Ronald  W  Drucker  "dug 
into"  the  Brunswick  soil  with  the  ceremoni- 
al "golden"  shovel  just  before  noon  on  May 
24,  marking  the  official  beginning  of  the 
$3.7  million  project  to  replace  the  old, 
gutted  building  formerly  located  on  East  Po- 
tomac Street. 

Drucker  was  also  one  of  the  key  speakers 
at  the  ground-breaking  ceremony,  which  in- 
cluded TransporUtion  "YMCA  of  the  USA 
President  Harry  McCarty.  Mayor  Campell, 
and  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  member 
George  Llttrell. 

Glenn  Moler.  who  had  been  serving  as  the 
director  of  the  Brunswick  Railroad  "bTMCA 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  presided  over 
the  ceremony.  Moler  is  presently  serving  as 
the  temporary  director  of  the  Clifton  Forge, 
Virginia,  YMCA,  and  will  be  returning  as 
the  Brunswick  YMCA  director  when  the 
new  building  is  r-ompleted. 

Moler  was  cited  by  Llttrell  as  being  "the 
one  man  who  otayed  with  It"  ond  did  not 
give  up  when  the  often  hampered  progress 
toward  a  new  Y  seemed  to  stall.  "Glenn 
Moler, "  Llttrell  said,  "fought  the  battle  of 
the  Y,"  and  won.  Unlike  most  battles,  how- 
ever, there  were  no  'sides,'  as  such,  In  this 
one,  jmd  everybody  shared  In  the  victory. 

The  new  30  thousand  square-foot  Railroad 
YMCA  building  ■will  Include  a  one-story  gen- 
eral purpose  unit  which  will  house  the  of- 
fices, meeting  rooms,  and  the  fitness,  recre- 
ational, and  eating  f£u:llllles,  and  a  two-story 
residence  unit  consisting  of  60  modem,  pri- 
vate rooms  designed  for  privacy,  noise  re- 
duction, and  reduced  energy  consumption. 

Transportation  "YMCA  of  the  USA  Presi- 
dent Harry  McCarty  described  the  facilities 
overall  as  "up  to  date."  utilizing  modem 
technology  and  planning  In  producing  ac- 
commodations which  maximize  privacy  and 
efficiency.  The  building  will  also  house  lock- 
ers for  the  safe-keeping  of  personal  effects, 
as  well  as  a  chapel  for  meditation. 

The  target  date  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  Brunswick  Railroad  'YMCA  Is  on,  or 
before.  July  1,  1986.  The  new  faculty  will  be 
operated  as  a  branch  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Pennsylvania-based  Transportation  "YMCA 
of  the  USA.  The  building  and  grounds  will 
be  owned  by  the  "TMCA  of  the  USA. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  new  facility  will 
erase  completely  the  many  memories  associ- 
ated with  the  old  Railroad  "YMCA  building, 
originally  called  the  Brunswick  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  YMCA.  which  had  to  be 
demolished  after  the  November  1980  fire. 

The  old  three-story  building  was  original- 
ly constructed  In  1907.  The  lacUity  housed 
railroad  crew  personnel  on  the  top  two 
floors,  with  the  balance  of  the  space  In  the 
building  devoted  to  a  restaurant,  lounge 
area,  game  room,  chapel,  and  meeting  rooms 
and  offices.  Two  bowling  lanes  were  also 
maintained  in  the  basement. 

Other  services  provided  for  In  the  old 
building  from  time  to  time  included  a  com- 
plete laundry  service,  a  barber  shop,  and 
pool  tables.  A  thoroughly  provisioned  stock 
room  was  also  located  in  the  basement 
where  the  restaurant  and  facility  supplies 
were  housed. 

In  1926.  the  Brunswick  "YMCA  assumed 
the  management  and  sponsorship  of  the 
Brunswick  Baseball  Team,  then  a  member 
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of  the  Frederick  County  Baseball  League. 
The  YMCA  also  developed  the  Brunswick 
Community  League  that  year  consisting  of 
six  teams,  one  from  each  of  the  railroad  de- 
partments, and  one  representing  the  City  of 
Brunswick.  The  league  teaim  of  1929  pro- 
duced such  astonishing  results  that  a  "boun- 
tiful dinner  of  Maryland  fried  chicken  with 
all  the  accessories"  was  given  in  honor  of 
the  team  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

An  athletic  field  on  New  York  Hill,  in 
Brunswick,  was  developed  by  the  Brunswick 
YMCA  during  1928  and  1929  at  the  cost  of 
about  $15  thousand.  The  field  was  named 
"The  E.W.  Scheer  Stadium"  In  honor  of  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio's  Eastern  Lines,  whose  active  support 
and  cooperation  made  the  field's  develop- 
ment possible.  The  stadium  was  sold  in  1966. 

The  old  Brunswick  YMCA  experienced  its 
first  fire  in  1934  on  Christmas  Eve.  when  a 
fire  erupted  In  the  building's  dining  room. 
Although  the  fire  was  contained  in  that 
area,  the  eating  facilities  were  knocked-out 
of  service  until  the  following  June,  During 
the  interim  before  the  food  services  could  be 
put  back  Into  service,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  had  a  dining  car  sent  to 
Brunswick  for  the  use  of  the  railroad  crews 
until  they  could  again  use  the  YMCA  facili- 
ty. 

Prior  to  the  actual  construction  of  the 
YMCA  buUdlng  itself  in  1907.  railroad  crews 
were  given  lodging  in  various  homes  around 
the  community  which  were  rented  for  that 
purpose  by  the  'YMCA.  The  Brunswick 
YMCA  itself  was  founded  in  1S91. 

Thanks  to  Bruns"/ick  YMCA  Executive 
Director  Glenn  Moler,  and  to  many  others, 
the  Brunswick  'YMCA  will  be  continuing  Its 
94-year-old  tradlton  of  serving  the  transpor- 
tation Indiistry  and  the  community,  both  of 
whom  have  so  lovingly  supported  it  over  the 
decades  (now,  nearly  a  century)  past. 


LESSONS  OF  GRENADA  WEEK 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  B.ATEMAN 

ui    ViHOINIA 
IN  lUi:  HOUSE  OK  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  22,  1985 

Mr,  BATEMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the 
second  an-^iiversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Grenada  approaches,  we  must  be  reminded 
of  ihe  continuins;  treat  of  Soviet  Imperial- 
ism. The  capture  of  35,000  lbs.  of  revealing 
documents  is  the  Irst  time  a  Communist 
bjreaucacy  has  evir  b:en  captured  intact, 
and  it  clearly  demonstrates  that  Grenada 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  m^or  Soviet- 
aligned  military  fortress  complete  with 
Soviet  military  personnel.  From  these  doc- 
uments I  quote  .Marshall  Nikolai  Ogarkov, 
then  the  L',S.S.R.'s  top  military  strategist. 
"Over  two  Decades  ago  there  was  only 
Cuba  in  Latin  America.  Today  there  are 
Nicaragua,  Grenada,  and  a  serious  battle  is 
going  on  in  El  Salvador."  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
there  be  any  doubt  concerning  Soviet  in- 
tentions in  the  Southern  Hemisphere? 

From  these  documents  we  have  also 
learned  that  the  Soviets  were  going  to  use 
Grenada  as  an  airbase  for  their  own  nili- 
tary  jets,  as  i>  port  for  their  Navy,  as  a 
center  for  world  terrorism  and  revolution 
in  Latin  America,  and  as  a  base  cf  oper- 
ations against  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  war  with  the  free  world.  1  think  we 
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can  all  agree  that  Soviet  intentions  in 
l.,atin  America  should  be  viewed  most  so- 
berly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  one  of  the  many 
"lessons  of  Grenada"  is  that,  contrary  to 
the  "Brezhnev  doctrine"  »hirh  holdn  that 
once  a  nation  falls  to  communi.tm  it  never 
returns  to  the  free  world,  coinmunism  can 
be  reversed  successfully.  Grenada  is  a  clear 
example  of  the  failure  of  the  Breshnev  doc- 
trine if  the  people  of  the  free  world  are 
willing  to  aid  those  who  yearn  to  breath 
free  in  their  own  country. 

The  action  taken  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  East  Caribbean  States  is  both  a 
lesson  and  an  inspiration  to  anti-Commu- 
nist resistance  movements  everywhere.  It 
was  a  psychological  boost  to  freedom  fight- 
ers because  our  action  showed  that  commu- 
nism is  not  indestructable.  As  the  "Brezh- 
nev Doctrine"  was  shattered,  ne»  hope  waj 
created  in  the  hearts  of  freedom  fiKhters  in 
Nicaragua,  .Xfghanlstan.  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique, Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Ethiopia. 
These  hopes  which  the  liberation  of  Grena- 
da have  unleashed,  should  not  be  ignored 
and  left  to  die  on  the  vine.  The  United 
States  must  assert  its  role  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  to  aid  those  who  wish  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  forefathers  obviously 
knew  the  importance  of  resistance  to  tyran- 
ny. As  Thomas  Jefferson  said  over  200 
years  ago,  "the  God  who  g<tve  us  life,  gave 
us  liberty  at  the  same  time "  We  in  the 
United  States  must  never  cease  to  help 
those  who  strive  for  their  rights  to  life  and 
liberty.  The  most  important  lesson  of  Gre- 
nada was  the  one  of  hope  and  a  new  found 
determination  in  the  United  States  to  aid 
those  who  long  for  freedom  yet  toil  under 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  communisn:.  It  is  a 
lesson  the  whole  world  should  take  note  of. 
The  decisive  action  taken  by  President 
Reagan  to  liberate  Grenada  and  set  them 
on  a  path  of  self  determination  will  go 
down  in  history  as  l  milestone  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  for  freedom  against 
communiBm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
what  there  is  to  be  learned  from  our  Gre- 
nada experiences.  It  is  Important  that  all 
citizens  take  time  out  during  "Grenada 
Week"  beginning  October  21  to  reflerl  on 
the  many  lessons  of  Grenada.  .Not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  eternal  vigilence  is  the 
price  of  liberty. 


YUGOSLAVIA-HAVEN  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISTS 

HON.  TOM  UNT05 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23.  1985 

Ar.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Con- 
gressman Jim  Cul'RTER.  has  written  a 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  article  that  was 
published  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 
That  Tine  piece  focuses  on  the  outrageous 
actions  of  the  Yugoslav  Government  in  per- 
mitting Abu  Abbas  to  leave  that  country, 
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despite   our  Govtmment's   request    for    his 

extradition  for  mastermindini;  ihf  I'alestin- 
lan  pirar>  aboard  the  AehiUi  l^um 

(  onifre-ciman  (Ot  KTKH  di'taili  tht-  ap- 
palling record  of  the  ^  u|{o-la>  (io\ernment 
In  dealmif  »ilh  inlfrnalionHl  terrorism  for 
well  over  a  decade  now  The  farts  are  well 
presented,  and  that  record  Is  there  for  all 
to  see.  We  tihould  draw  the  appropriate 
conclusions. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  23, 
19851 

Why  AjdBAS  Chosi  Ydooslavia 

(By  Jim  Courter) 

Only  one  day  separated  Prime  Minister 
Bettino  Cr&xl's  insistence  that  Italy,  not  the 
U.S..  must  be  allowed  to  prosecute  the 
Achllle  Lauro  hijackers  from  the  moment 
Italy  freed  the  suspected  mastermind  of  the 
crime.  The  day  after  U.S.  Jets  Intercepted 
the  Egyptian  airliner  on  which  he  was  a 
passenger.  Mohammed  Abbas  Zalda.  or  Abul 
Abbas,  believed  by  the  State  Department  to 
l>e  "one  of  the  most  notorious  Palestinian 
terrorists  .  .  .  Involved  in  savage  attacks  on 
civilians."  flew  to  Belgrade— and  freedom— 
on  a  Yugoslav  airliner.  Itaillan  authorities 
handled  the  boarding  at  Rome's  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  Airport  and  even  arranged  dis- 
guises for  Mr.  Abbas  and  Manl  All  Hassan,  a 
senior  aide  of  Yasser  Arafat.  In  flight.  Mr. 
Abbas  remarked  mildly  to  another  passen- 
ger that  he  would  be  In  the  Yugoslav  capital 
"for  two  or  three  days  .  .  .  for  a  brief  rest." 

His  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  For  Mr. 
Abbas,  the  ordeal  was  over.  Associated  Press 
reporters  on  the  ground  in  Belgrade  say  the 
two  Palestinians  were  allowed  to  bypass  cus- 
toms, were  greeted  by  other  officials  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  and  were 
then  driven  from  the  airport  in  a  limousine 
bearing  the  license  plate  of  the  PLO  Embas- 
sy. Meanwhile,  the  American  officials  who 
had  waged  a  short,  spirited  battle  to  gain 
Italian  extradition  of  Mr.  Abbas  to  the  U.S. 
began  preparing  new  warrants  to  present  to 
the  Yugoslav  government. 

But  it  win  be  some  time  before  Mr.  Abbas 
sees  the  Insides  of  any  courtroom.  As  a 
member  of  the  PLO  executive  council  and 
cnlef  of  the  subgroup  named  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Front,  he  will  more  likely  be 
feted  in  than  extradited  from  the  countries 
of  his  choosing.  Yugoslavia  is  among  the 
worst  offenders.  During  the  past  decade  in- 
numerable terrorist.  Palestinian  and  pro- 
Palestlnlain.  have  rested,  traveled  through 
or  undergone  guerrilla  training  there.  They 
come  t)ecause  the  Yugoslav  government  ap- 
proves of  them.  Urgent  extradition  requests 
by  oher  countries,  particularly  West  Germa- 
ny, are  turned  aside.  Indeed,  one  must  per- 
haps go  back  to  1975  to  find  the  Yugoslavs 
moving  decisively  and  publicly  against  Inter- 
national terrorists,  and  In  that  instance  the 
three  Germans  they  had  seized  (on  Literpol 
warrants)  were  neo-Nazis. 

The  dignified  reception  that  Belgrade  per- 
mitted Mr.  Abbas  Is  strikingly  reminiscent 
of  that  once  accorded  the  Infamous 
"Carlos  "  On  Sept.  6.  1976.  this  Moscow- 
trained  European  commander  of  Palestinian 
and  other  terrorists  touched  down  in  Bel- 
grade on  a  night  from  Algiers.  He  had  five 
companions,  two  of  them  Germans;  they  ap- 
parently intended  to  participate  In  an  inter- 
national terrorist  summit  that  Belgrade  was 
then  ho&tlng.  according  to  later  reports. 
Though  West  German  police  were  waiting 
for  him  at  the  airport,  and  Yugoslav  au- 
thorities   were    already    In    possession    of 
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papers  from  Bonn  requesting  his  seizure 
and  extradition,  Yugoslav  agents  guided 
Carlos  to  an  airport  VIP  lounge  and  then 
into  the  city.  Pour  days  later  he  was  allowed 
to  depart  on  a  Yugoslav  airliner  for  Damas- 
cus and  Baghdad. 

A  similar  Incident  (xcurred  in  1978  when 
four  of  West  Germany's  most  wanted  Red 
Army  Faction  members  were  picked  up  in 
Zagreb,  but  then  released,  despite  Bonn's  re- 
quests for  extradition.  Libya.  Algeria  and 
Iraq  had  all  expressed  willingness  to  receive 
them.  Little  wonder  that  West  German 
counterintelligence  later  complained  that  it 
gets  next  to  no  cooperation  from  the  au- 
thorities In  Belgrade. 

Yugoslav  ties  with  the  PLO  are  nothing 
new.  In  1973.  Marshal  Tito  and  Soviet  Pre 
mier  Aleksei  Kosygln  ended  a  week  of  meet 
ings  with  a  communique  that  declared  their 
solidarity  with  the  just  struggles  of  the 
Arab  peoples  with  Israel."  In  1978  the  Yugo- 
slavs were  reported  to  have  built  several 
training  camps  for  Palestinians  near  their 
Bulgarian  border.  By  the  following  year,  if 
not  well  before,  PLO  arsenals  in  the  Middle 
East  included  a  variety  of  Yugoslav-made 
weaponry.  Yugoslavia  also  accepted  PLO 
guerrillas  evacuated  from  Lebanon  in  late 
1983. 

Mr.  Arafat's  close  deputy,  a  notorious 
chief  of  the  Palestinians'  European  terrorist 
operations  named  Salah  Khalaf  (Abu  lyad). 
>as  received  by  the  Yugoslav  minister  of  de- 
fense in  February  1981.  PLO  representatives 
have  held  many  more  meetings  with  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Yugoslav  government  and 
armed  services  both  in  Belgrade  and  in  Leb 
anon. 

There  is  distressingly  little  one  can  say  to 
those  astonished  by  the  Italian  release  of 
Mr.  Abbas  before  time  allowed  a  full  investi- 
gation of  his  alleged  role  in  the  murder  of 
Leon  Klinghoffer.  The  scandal  recalls  the 
Greek  release  of  an  accomplice  to  the  recent 
TWA  847  hijacking,  the  French  release  of  a 
Black  September  leader  named  Abu  Daoud 
In  1977.  and  the  still  incomprehensible 
American  participation  In  the  1982  boat  lift 
that  saved  so  many  terrorists,  including  Mr. 
Arafat  and  his  Eastern  bloc  aides,  from  the 
Israeli  army  in  southern  Lebanon. 

But  there  is  something  to  be  said  about 
the  destination  Mr.  Abbas  chose  when  al- 
lowed to  leave  Italy.  Quiet,  "nonaligned" 
Yugoslavia  has  encouraged,  armed  and  di- 
rectly assisted  PLO  terrorists  for  many 
years,  and  has  done  that  as  a  matter  of  de- 
clared state  policy. 

Mr.  Abbas  seems  to  understand  that.  So 
should  we. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Since  it.*  founding  it  hao  been  staffed  by 
the  KranciKcan  Missionaries  of  .Mary  as 
well  an  b>  la>  teachers.  In  192.i  kindergar- 
ten was  added  and  Miss  Mar>  Cabral.  who 
became  the  kindergarten  teacher  there,  re- 
mained in  that  post  for  the  next  .')3  years. 
In  1963.  under  the  leadership  of  Father 
Joao  Resendes.  a  ne»  school  »a,s  buill  with 
pledges  and  donations  from  the  parish- 
ioners The  school's  enrollment  has  re- 
mained stable  and  is  now  at  ,300  students.  It 
hax  a  larife  number  of  dislinjruished  (rradu- 
ates.  amon){  whom  I  am  plea.sed  to  sa>  is 
one  of  m>  important  staff  members,  Mi- 
chael \  leira. 

I  am  deliKhted  to  ha>e  this  chance  to 
salute  those  »ho  bejfan  this  school  in  1910. 
and  who  have  kept  it  in  being  as  a  vibrant 
educational  and  cultural  force  in  Kail  River 
for  75  years.  Keepinc  alive  the  various  cul- 
tural heritages  that  have  contributed  to 
this  country  is  an  important  element  in 
maintainini;  the  fabric  of  .American  society. 
The  people  of  Kspirito  Santo  parish  desene 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  willingness 
to  mainlain  this  very  important  and  worth- 
while educational  institution.  I  congratu- 
late them  on  their  good  works  and  I  lool< 
forward  to  participating  with  them  on 
Sunday  in  what  is  both  a  celebration  and  a 
renewed  dedication  to  keeping  Ibis  impor- 
tant educational  activity  alive  and  well. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the  staff  members 
of  this  important  institution  ought  to  be 
recognized  for  the  good  work  they  do  and  I 
ask  that  their  names  be  printed  here. 

The  present  staff  is: 

Principal— Sister  Mildred  Morrlssey;  Kin- 
dergarten-Miss Christine  Mello;  1st 
Grade— Miss  Debra  Polselli;  2nd  Grade— Mr. 
Neil  Manso;  3rd  Grade— Miss  Karlene 
Kenyon;  4th  Grade— Mrs.  Barbara  Toni;  5th 
Grade-Miss  Martha  Ward;  6th  Grade- 
Sister  Lia  Oliveria  (teaching  at  the  school 
for  45  years);  7th  Grade— Sister  Ruth  Ta- 
mullsi;  8th  Grade— Sister  Simone  Decelles 
(teaching  at  the  school  for  35  years);  Secre- 
tary—Mrs. Judith  Lussier;  Custodian— Mr. 
Raymond  Machado 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ESPIRITO  SANTO  SCHOOL 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  SpeaKer.  this  Sunday. 
October  27.  1  will  have  the  very  great  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  ".Slh  anniversary  of  the  F^pirito 
Santo  School.  This  school  was  founded  on 
September  19.  1910,  by  Father  Joao  de- 
Valles  for  200  students  in  grades  1  to  5.  It 
was  the  first  parochial  school  designed  for 
Portuguese  .Americans  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  for  40  years  the  only  such 
school. 


PRESERVE  THE  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAX  DEDUCTION 
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loss  of  deductibility  would  result  in  higher 
net  taxes. 

A  typical  Michigan  family  thai  owns  a 
home,  earns  $;;s.UOO  a  year  and  itemizes  de- 
ductions, would  see  its  tax  bill  increase  by 
$1.1, SO  in  additional  Federal  taxes.  This  net 
increase  in  taxes  would  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  middle  cla.ss.  which  is  the  economic 
backbone  of  our  country  and  already  heav- 
ily burdened  with  taxation 

Proponent.*  of  eliminating  the  deduction 
for  State  and  local  l^ixes  have  argued  that 
the  deduction  primarily  beneTils  high- 
income  taxpayers  Hut  in  my  home  Stale  of 
Michigan  that  simply  isn't  true  .According 
to  IRS  tJix  data.  40  percent  of  all  the  item- 
ized State  and  local  taxes  were  deducted  by 
Michigan  taxpayer*  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes below  j:Ui.O0(i  a  year  Nearly  s(!  per- 
cent of  these  deductions  were  claimed  by 
households  with  less  than  $50.0(Ki  in  adjust- 
ed gross  income  a  year. 

The  loss  of  this  deduction  would  hurt  my 
State,  which  ij  only  now  starting  to  recover 
from  the  recession  of  several  year*  ago 

I  also  oppose  the  elimination  of  this  de- 
duction because  it  contradict*  one  of  our 
basic  principles  in  this  society  That  there 
shall  be  no  double  taxation  The  principle 
involved  here  is  that  it  is  profoundly  unfair 
to  tax  income  thai  ha*  been  used  u<  pay 
taxes. 

Mr  Speaker  as  autumn  progres»es  the 
congressional  agenda  gel*  more  and  more 
hectic.  It  IS  difficult  to  predict  what  the 
tax-writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  accomplish  They  are 
marking  up  an  allernalive  reform  plan  and 
the  committee  is  divided  on  this  issue  No 
matter  what  happens  in  committee.  I  am 
committed  to  fighting  the  elimination  of 
the  Slate  tind  local  tax  deductions  on  the 
House  floor 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 
Mr.  SCHIETTE.  Mr  Speaker  as  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  considers  tax 
r<?form  in  the  coming  weeks  I  would  like  to 
address  the  one  lax  reform  issue  that  has 
been  the  most  controversial  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan  the  deductibility  of  State 
and  local  taxes 

My  opposition  to  the  elimination  of  these 
deductions  results  from  the  higher  taxes 
Michigan  residents  would  have  to  pay  ard 
the  principle  that  is  involved 

The  single  most  important  factor  contrib- 
uting to  higher  taxable  income  for  middle- 
income  Michigan  taxpayers  would  be  the 
loss  of  the  deduction  for  Stale  and  local 
taxes.  Even  though  most  Michigan  taxpay 
ers  would  face  lower  marginal  lax  rates 
under    the    administration's    proposal,    the 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH 
BROWS  BILLUPS 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  Missoxmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATfVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  19SS 
Mr.  CLAY    .Mr    Speaker,  an  outstanding 
.American    a  gifted  artist,  and  one  of  my  re- 
nowned  constituenu    kenneth   Brown   Bil- 
lups.  passed  away  on  October  10.  1985. 

As  an  offering  to  posterity,  this  Nation 
can  memorialize  the  contributions  of  this 
outstanding  citizen  in  perpetuity  by  inser- 
tion of  his  beautifully  written  and  sensitive 
obituary  in  the  Congressional  Rf(  orp. 
Kenneth  Billups  was  a  personal  friend  who 
worked  tirelessly  on  every  conceivable  mu- 
sical project  in  the  community  He  gained 
national  recognition  through  his  musical 
compositions,  choral  arrangement,  and 
choral  direction. 

A  great  deal  of  his  time  was  also  spent 
working  with  youth  programs  and  with 
CIVIC  projects  as  an  administrator.  Kenneth 
Billups  was  a  multifaceted.  very  gifted. 
hardworking  committed  citizen.  A  truly 
outstanding  constituent,  I  proudly  submit 
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the  following  documentation  of  his  many 
contributions. 

Kenneth  Brown  Billups 

Kenneth  Brown  Billups.  a  native  of  St. 
Louis.  Missouri,  was  bom  April  15.  1918. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Rever- 
end and  Mrs.  Louis  Billups. 

Education  for  Kenneth  began  In  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Schools,  and  he  graduated 
from  Sumner  High  School.  His  college 
training  began  at  Lincoln  University  In 
Jefferson  City  where  he  played  varsity 
basketball  and  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree 
In  biology. 

Northern  University  Is  where  he  earned  the 
Master  of  Music  degree:  further  graduate 
work  was  done  at  Washington  University 
In  St.  Louis. 

Noteworthy,  and  a  tribute  to  Kenneth's  mu- 
sical expertise.  Is  the  fact  for  several  sum- 
mers he  was  a  vlstlng  professor  of  voice, 
composition,  and  choral  technique  at 
Northwestern  University,  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, and  Texas  Southern  University  in 
Houston.  Texas. 

Early,  during  his  childhood,  he  was  made 
aware  of  religious  training.  Reared  in  a 
Christian  home,  he  Joined  Antloch  Baptist 
Church  at  an  early  age  and  was  baptized 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  L.  Perry.  Kenneth 
went  through  every  department  of  the 
Sunday  School  from  Cradle  Roll  to  Adult. 

Throughout  his  life.  Kenneth  loved  music. 
He  sang  in  the  choirs  at  Antloch.  He 
formed  quartets  and  other  small  groups 
with  his  boyhood  friends,  and  they  sang 
and  played  wherever  they  found  am  avail- 
able piano. 

His  work  in  the  musical  world  Included  his 
service  as  Minister  of  Music  and  director 
of  the  Chancel  Choir  at  Antloch  for  over 
40  years,  and  as  choral  director  and  music 
teacher  at  Sumner  High  School  before  be- 
coming Superintendent  of  Music  for  the 
St.  Louis  Public  School  System. 

Bom  to  the  union  of  Kenneth  and  his  wife, 
Florence  White  Billups.  were  four  chil- 
dren—Kathleen. Karla.  Karyl,  and  Ken- 
neth, Jr. 

Included  among  Kenneth's  lifetime  accom- 
plishments was  the  recognition  and  many 
awards  received  from  various  groups  and 
organizations  locally  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  Included  recognition 
from:  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  the  National 
Urban  League,  Northwestern  University. 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity,  the  St.  Louis 
American  Newspaper,  Frontiers  of  Amer- 
ica. St.  Louis  Argus  Newspaper.  MECA, 
National  Association  of  Negro  Musicians, 
Sigma  Gammo  Rho  Sorority,  Missiourl 
Music  Educators.  National  Guild  of  Com- 
munity Music  Schools,  and  the  Antloch 
Baptist  Church. 

Lincoln  University  honored  Kenneth  in 
1978  by  conferring  on  him  the  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  degree. 

Launching  forth  with  new  ideas  and  unusu- 
al ventures  as  a  trademark  of  Dr.  Billups. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  formed  and  directed  the  Legend  Sing- 
ers. He  organized  and  produced  the 
"Gods  Musical  World"-A  KTVI  Channel 
2  weelUy  musical  program.  He  directed  the 
"Wings  Over  Jordan"  choir.  He  directed 
choral  and  cultural  activities  at  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  Association 
(JCCA)  and  the  Page-Park  ■^TMCA.  He 
served  as  host  for  KMOX's  "Afro-Ameri- 
cans and  Their  Music",  as  well  as  guest 
choral  director  for  the  St.  Louis  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  on  more  than  20  occasions. 

Untiring  were  his  efforts  as  he  worked  with 
such  artists  as  Grace  Bumbry:  as  he 
worked  on  the  Mayor's  Council  on  Youth: 
Missouri  State  Council  of  the  Arts:  as  con- 
ductor for  Scott  Joplln's  opera.  "Treemo- 
ntsha":  as  co-chairman  of  the  Bicentennial 
Planning  Committee:  as  choral  assistant 
at  the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera  for  sev- 
eral seasons:  as  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Arts  and  Humanities  Commission:  as  com- 
poser of  the  National  Hymn  of  the  Kappa 
Alpha  Psl  Fraternity:  as  a  resource  person 
for  music  written  by  and  for  black  people: 
and  as  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Music  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Association  of 
Negro  Musicians. 

Poetry  was  another  great  love  of  Dr.  Bil- 
lups. He  often  interspersed  poetry  read- 
ings with  songs.  He  will  be  rememl>ered 
for  his  many  original  musicals  which  he 
produced  and  directed,  as  well  as  for  his 
original  songs,  his  arrangements,  and  his 
recitations  of  poems. 

Suddenly  and  swiftly,  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  10,  1985,  the  fruitful,  earthly  life 
of  Dr.  Kenneth  Brown  Billups,  Sr.  came 
to  an  end.  The  family  he  leaves  Includes: 
wife,  Florence  Billups:  three  daughters, 
Kathleen  Buie,  Granada  Hills,  Calif.: 
Karla  Philip.  Brooklyn.  New  York:  Karyl 
Boozer.  Avondale.  Maryland:  one  son. 
Kenneth  Brown  Billups,  Jr.,  Inglewood. 
Calif.:  brother.  Wendell,  St.  Louis:  two 
aunts.  Esther  K.  Harris.  St.  Louis:  and 
Mary  Williams,  Detroit  Mich.:  seven 
grandchildren:  and  a  host  of  other  rela- 
tives and  friends 


EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

HON.  PHILIP  K,  yiim-' 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/,  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  very 
nice  surprise  to  open  the  newspaper  this 
morning  and  see  that  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  now  rinding  out  what  we  in  Indiana 
have  known  for  quite  awhile.  Writing  from 
Columbus,  nationally  syndicated  columnist 
David  Broder  devoted  an  entire  article  to 
praise  that  city's  Tine  school  system  and  in 
particular  the  work  of  East  High  science 
teacher  .Mrs.  Carole  R.  Goshorn.  who  yes- 
lerday  received  a  Presidential  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Science  and  .Mathematics 
Teaching  from  President  Reagan. 

As  .Mr.  Broder  points  out.  Mrs.  Goshorn 
is  special;  for  it  is  she  along  with  the  Co- 
mumbus  educational  system  as  a  whole 
that  represent  the  model  of  what  American 
teachers  and  schools  can  and  must  aim  for. 
Working  closely  with  many  parts  of  the 
local  community,  the  Columbus  school 
system  has  provided  the  environment  for 
such  stellar  instructors  like  Mrs.  Goshom 
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to  foster  in  their  students  an  excitement 
for  learning  and  achieving  in  !iuch  a  vital 
area  of  study  &s  Hcienre. 

There  is  now  widespread  agreement  in 
the  scientific  community  on  two  pointii:  the 
United  States  is  increasingly  going  to  need 
well-trained  scientists  if  it  is  to  maintain  a 
competitive  eriinnmir  i-  >*.ll  ii~  tmliiHr* 
position  in  thf  wurld    !ur  h:  'h.    -an-,    'im. 

our    future    scti. ■,-!■.     ,ti.      h-int     nmlit-.i     ^^ 

teachers  withi.u;  Uu  :ruinini(  i.r  ltuUitii.% 
to  allow  their  students  to  narh  tiieir  very 
bright  potentials.  It  is  so  refr«"Mhint  !>>  •<<"'■ 
that  the  Nation  is  rinally  rernKni/int  h. 
long  overlooked  efforts  of  the  murn  i  ht'i. 
Goshorns  around  America  who  h-iw  ttun). 
many  sacrifices  in  order  to  nurturt  ih« 
seed  for  a  stronger  and  morr  ncrurc  futun 
America. 

I  have  submitted  Mr.  Broder's  article  for 
the  Record  so  my  colleagues  might  read  of 
a  success  story  we  Hoosien:  are  quite  proud 
of. 

A  Speciai.  (Science)  Teacher 

(By  David  S.  Broders) 

Columbus.  IN.— Carole  R.  Goshom  is  spe- 
cial—one of  104  high-school  science  and 
mathematics  teachers  who  are  in  Washing- 
ton this  week  to  receive  presidential  awards 
for  their  excellence  in  the  classroom. 

Although  she  does  not  look  It.  the  34-year- 
old  mother  of  two  is  one  of  the  front-line 
fighters  in  America's  battle  for  survival  in 
the  increasingly  tough  international  eco- 
nomic competition.  Study  after  study  has 
shown  the  United  States  is  doing  a  worse 
job  on  science  and  math  education— the 
building  bloclcs  for  tomorrow's  techology 
and  industry— than  Germany.  Japan  and 
other  competitor  nations. 

Despite  recent  moves  In  many  states  to  re- 
quire more  and  tougher  science  and  math 
courses  in  high  schools,  close  to  one-third  of 
those  classes  are  taught  by  people  with 
minimal  or  no  qualifications  In  those  sub- 
jects. And  the  proportion  Is  growing. 

Science  and  math  majors  can  double  their 
teaching  salaries  by  moving  into  industry. 
Sclence-mlnded  college  undergraduates  tend 
to  shun  teaching  degrees.  Colleges  complain 
that  high  schools  are  sending  them  fewer 
students  with  good  preparation  for  science, 
math  and  engineering  courses.  And  Industry 
says  it  cannot  find  the  trained  technical  and 
scientific  people  it  needs. 

T^o  years  ago.  after  a  wave  of  reports 
highlighted  these  problems,  the  administra- 
tion reversed  course.  After  reducing  to  one- 
tenth  the  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
grams for  math  and  science  education  In  his 
first  two  years,  Reagan  endorsed  an  expand- 
ed program  of  scholarships  and  training  for 
teachers  in  those  fields.  The  annual  presi- 
dential awards  for  two  top  math  amd  science 
teachers  In  each  state  are  the  public  rela- 
tions frosting  on  that  cake. 

They  are  also  a  measure  of  how  far  most 
communities  in  this  nation  have  to  go  if 
they  are  to  provide  students  with  the  educa- 
tion that  results  when  a  gifted  teacher  3uch 
as  Carole  Goshom  works  in  a  well-equipped 
school  In  a  community  as  supportive  of  edu- 
cation as  Columbus,  Ind. 

Columbus  Is  the  international  headquar- 
ters of  Cummins  Engine  Company,  whose 
management  has  made  this  city  of  31.000  a 
showcase  of  distinguished  architecture  and 
a  remarkably  comfortable  place  to  live. 
Along  with  Arvin  Industries  and  other  local 
firms,   the  Cummins   people   have  spurred 
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the  development  of  high-quality  local 
schools,  needed  to  attract  top  managers  to 
central  Indiana  and  to  educate  a  skilled 
work  force. 

East  High,  where  Goshom  teaches,  was 
designed  amd  built  13  years  ago  to  accommo- 
date and  foster  team  teaching  and  highly 
individualized  Instruction.  In  the  science 
wing,  there  are  large  lecture  halls  with  so- 
phisticated audiovisual  equipment,  where 
several  classes  can  get  basic  Instruction  at 
one  time.  Individual  classrooms  are  very 
small,  holding  not  more  than  20  pupils,  so 
teachers  can  supervise  problem-solving  and 
answer  questions  on  a  one-on-one  basis.  A 
large,  modem  lab  serves  several  courses, 
with  a  full-time  lab  attendant  and  at  least 
one  teacher  on  duty  at  all  times.  Between 
the  lab  and  the  classroom,  a  science  library 
has  desks  for  individual  study. 

The  1.600-student  school  draws  from  an 
industrial  city  and  a  farm  county:  it  is  not 
elitist,  but  Its  standards  are  tough.  The 
other  day,  Goshom,  wearing  a  white  lab 
coat  with  a  button  reading  "Chemists  Have 
Solutions  "  on  her  lapel,  and  her  teaching 
partner.  Jack  Young,  took  perhaps  120  be- 
ginning chemistry  students  through  a  fast- 
paced  workout  on  calculating  molecular 
weights  of  compounds.  Her  analogies  were 
down-home— "10  to  the  23d  power  Is  alKiut 
as  many  leaves  as  you'd  find  on  all  the  trees 
in  Bartholomew  County"— but  the  equa- 
tions flashed  on  the  screen  click-click-click. 
No  one  had  time  to  daydream. 

With  a  master's  degree  in  biology  from  In- 
diana University.  Goshom  could  probably 
double  her  mld-$20,000s  salary  in  Industry. 
But  she  and  her  husband,  an  administrator 
at  North  High,  have  a  commitment  to  edu- 
cation and  welcome  the  chance  to  work  in  a 
community  that  has  demorwtrated  Its  dedi- 
cation to  its  schools.  Despite  iu  small  size. 
Columbus  has  Just  hired  a  superintendent 
away  from  a  swanky  Miruieapolis  suburb  by 
offering  him  the  second-highest  education 
salary  in  Indiana  and  a  $100,000  "excellence 
In  education"  fund,  raised  from  local  busi- 
ness and  available  for  projects  he  picks. 

The  recommendations  for  Goshom's 
award,  which  brings  a  $5,000  federal  grant 
to  her  school,  noted  not  only  her  work  on 
statewide  science  curriculum  development 
but  her  skill  as  a  student  adviser,  her  role- 
model  status  for  young  women  considering 
science  or  other  professional  careers  and 
her  enthusiasm  for  teaching. 

"It's  wonderful  to  work  in  a  school  and 
community  like  this.  "  she  said.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  watch  her  In  her  superb  public  school. 
But  you  have  to  remember  she  stands  out  as 
special.  America  will  have  to  clone  her— and 
the  commitment  to  education  her  school 
and  community  represent— many  times  over 
to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 


ELIMINATING  STATE  TAX  DE- 
DUCTIBILITY IS  A  BIG,  BAD 
REVENUE  RAISER 


HON.  ROBERT  GARri-\ 

^    NtW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 
Mr  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
the  Institute  for  Research  on  the  Econom- 
ics of  Taxation  addressing  the  issue  of 
eliminating  State  tax  deductibility  from  the 
Tax  Code. 
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\s  .Mr.  Egger,  th»-  author  of  thf  piece 
pointx  out.  this  is  the  worst  idea  in  the  ad- 
ministration'K  lax  reform  plan  The  poliries 
for  thJR  action  are  indefensible  and  the  ad- 
ministration relies  on  sheepish  apolomes, 
semantic  tricks,  and  a  p<>orl>  reasoned  list 
of  "winners  and  losers"  in  its  unconvincing 
arirument> 

Mr  Speal*er  »ncl  m>  rolleairues  i  urge 
>ou  to  read  the  follnwmK  article  i  am  con- 
fident that  once  >ou  have  considered  the  il- 
logic  of  eliminatinK  Slate  tax  deductibility 
you  will  aifree  that  it  makes  little  political 
sense  and  cannot  -tand  the  \\ithi  of  eco- 
nomic analvsis. 

EUMiNATiNG  State-Tax  DEDucTiBiLiTy  Is  a 
Big,  Bad  Rfvenui  Raiser 

(By  John  B.  Egger.  Economist) 
One  of  the  worst  ideas  In  the  Administra- 
tion's tax-reform  plan  Is  the  elimination  of 
the  deductibility  of  sUte  and  local  taxes 
from  federally  taxable  income.  Unable  to 
make  a  defensible  case  that  the  stale  taxes 
we  pay  should  be  In  the  federal  tax  base, 
Ihe  Administration  falls  back  on  sheepish 
apologies,  semantic  tricks,  and  a  poorly-rea- 
soned list  of  "winners  and  losers. "  Its  ca^e  Is 
unconvincing. 

The  apologies  are  familiar.  "Well,  it 
wouldn't  hurt  very  many  taxpayers."  just 
the  third  who  itemize.  This  argument  could 
be  better  used  to  triple  taxes  on  left-handed 
redheads.  Bad  tax  policy  Isn't  made  good  by 
harming  a  minority. 

Besides,  we  need  the  money."  Something 
is  very  wrong  with  the  Administration's  case 
when  this  is  its  ultimate  defense.  It  could 
with  equal  validity  Justify  any  absurd  tax. 
Sound  policy  doesn't  justify  taxing  a  pay- 
ment flow  Just  because  it's  large. 

Semantic  tricks  and  biased  language  make 
life  difficult  for  one's  opponents.  Deductibil- 
ity is  called  "federal  aid"  that  affords 
""unfair  subsidies"  and  creates  "interfer- 
ence," resulting  in  an  'overproduction"  and 
"underprlclng"  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment services.  But  without  the  premise  that 
deductibility  is  bad,  this  is  llhe  saying  that  1 
subsidize  your  driving  by  not  stealing  your 
Toyota,  and  Interfere  with  your  evening  by 
not  coming  over  to  watch  TV.  Biased  lan- 
guage can  seduce  the  most  careful  analyst. 
Like  most  (not  all)  seductions,  this  one 
should  be  resisted  firmly. 

Calling  state  and  local  tax  deductibility  a 
"subsidy  "  is  a  sneaky  misuse  of  the  term. 
Subsidies  are  generally  considered  bad  be- 
cause they  Inefficiently  reduce  the  price  and 
Increase  the  production  of  some  specific 
good.  Deductibility  doesn't  do  this.  It  does 
transfer  tax  liability  among  taxpayers,  but 
this  tramfer  Is  not  a  subsidy. 

Basing  an  equity  argument  on  transfers 
among  slates,  the  Administration  correctly 
notes  that  while  deductibility  requires  that 
federal  tax  rates  or  other  taxes  be  higher 
than  otherwise,  lu  benefits  are  proportional 
to  the  level  of  sUte  taxes  which  can  be  de- 
ducted on  Individual  Income  tax  returns. 
Deductibility  permlu  states  which  are 
"high-tax  "  by  this  measure  to  transfer  tax 
liability  to  "low-tax""  states.  But  this  Is  a 
highly  distorted  way  to  rank  slates  and  to 
examine  interstate  transfers  of  taxes,  as  a 
study  of  states'  per  capital  government 
spending  would  show.  Alaska,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming— "low-tax"'  by  the  Administra- 
tion's standard— raise  substantial  revenue 
from  severance  taxes  which  are  largely  paid 
by  other  states.  By  ignoring  the  other  inter- 
state transfers  which  deductibility  helps  to 
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offset,  the  Administration  presents  a  case 
which  is  simply  not  credible. 

The  Administration  again  tells  only  part 
of  the  story  when  it  asserts  that  deductibil- 
ity creates  a  "subsidy  "  for  itemizers  by  non- 
Itemlzers.  This  "si'twidy,"  actually  a  trans- 
fer, is  an  offset  to  the  sizable  reverse  trans- 
fer which  is  created  by  the  zero  bracket 
amount  (or  "standard  deduction"),  used  by 
the  two-thirds  of  returns  which  don't  item- 
ize. The  tax  code  recognizes  that  for  equity 
or  other  reasons  certain  expenditures 
should  be  deductible,  but  non-itemizers  use 
the  zero  bracket  amount  to  shelter  from  lax 
income  which  is  not  used  for  deductible  ex- 
pienditures.  For  example,  the  zero  bracket 
amount  for  a  joint  return  in  1985  Is  $3,540. 
A  taxpayer  won't  Itemize  If  his  Itemlzable 
expenditures  fall  short  of  this.  A  non-ltem- 
Izer  who  files  a  joint  return  shields  from  tax 
not  only,  say,  his  $1,000  of  Itemlzable  ex- 
penditures but  also  another  $2,540  of  non- 
deductible expenditures.  Itemizers.  by  con- 
trast, earn  their  deductions,  paying  tax  on 
every  dollar  of  Income  not  spent  on  deducti- 
ble items. 

The  transfer  of  tax  liability  from  non- 
Itemlzer  to  Itemlzer  which  this  asymmetry 
creates  is  offset  In  part  insofar  as  the  item- 
izer  may  deduct  state  and  local  taxes  paid. 
These  taxes  should  be  considered  neither 
Income  nor  expenditures,  but  their  deduct- 
ibility offsets  the  effect  of  the  deductions 
for  imaginary  expenses  granted  to  non-item- 
izers by  the  zero  bracket  amount. 

None  of  this  addresses  whether  taxes  paid 
should  be  part  of  federally  taxable  Income 
anyway.  Income  is  the  sum  of  one's  con- 
sumption and  the  change  In  one's  net 
worth.  Some  economists  think  taxes  can  be 
considered  consimiption  expenditures,  argu- 
ing that  by  choosing  where  we  live  we  tacit- 
ly agree  to  pay  for  the  local  and  state  serv- 
ices which  are  provided. 

But  individuals  have  to  buy  a  combination 
of  location  and  taxes/senices.  While  the 
package  is  freely  chosen,  it  is  not  correct  to 
infer  that  the  choice  necessarily  demon- 
strates a  preference  for  either  part  individ- 
ually. Some  people  like  being  close  to  moun- 
tains or  family,  and  tolerate  the  taxes  and 
unwanted  public  services  as  the  price. 
Others  will  live  wherever  public  schools  and 
libraries  are  good.  The  outside  oljserver  has 
no  way  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
types  of  citizen,  so  It  is  simple  governmental 
selfserving  to  argue  that  they  are  all  of  the 
second  type.  Let's  face  It:  taxes  are  forced 
exactions.  They  are  not  consumption  and 
are  not  part  of  income.  Neither  state  nor 
federal  taxes  should  be  part  of  the  other's 
income-tax  base. 

Finally.  It  is  perplexing  to  find  this  pro- 
posal advanced  by  an  Administration  which 
has  apparently  respected  the  federalist 
principle  and  considered  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  servant,  not  a  master,  of  the  states. 
It  hardly  seems  the  way  to  encourage  states 
and  localities  to  shoulder  more  of  the 
public-services  burden. 

The  elimination  of  deductibility  makes 
little  political  sense  and  caruiot  stand  the 
light  of  economic  analysis.  It  is  a  bad  Idea 
through  and  through. 
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SWAPO  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  convened  once 
again  in  New  Vorl(.  and  President  Reagan 
is  scheduled  to  speak  there  soon.  But  not 
long  ago,  several  of  the  so-called  "nona- 
iigned"  countries  introduced  a  resolution 
to  invite  Yasser  Arafat,  leader  of  the  PLO, 
and  Sam  Nujoma,  self-appointed  leader  of 
the  the  Soviet-backed  terrorists  of  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO).  to  address  the  assembly.  It  took 
serious  opposition  from  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  Vernon  Walters, 
to  convince  the  United  Nations  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  not  address  the  assem- 
bly if  these  terrorist  leaders  were  given  the 
chance  to  peddle  their  poisonous  doctrines 
before  the  United  Nations.  Only  then  was 
this  wrongheaded  resolution  withdrawn. 

This  situation  is  only  a  symptom  of  the 
real  problem  at  the  United  Nations.  The 
Washington  Post  has  described  the  United 
Nations  as  operating  "much  of  the  time  by 
the  mob  rule  of  its  third  world  majority  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Soviet  bloc."  The 
United  Nations  enthusiastically  supports 
such  vicious  terrorist  groups  as  the  PLO 
and  SWAPO,  designating  each  of  them  the 
"sole  and  authentic"  representative  of  their 
people.  But  more  than  just  moral  support 
is  given:  these  organizations  are  granted 
permanent  status  at  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, a  designation  which  permits  them 
to  participate  in  United  Nations  proceed- 
ings as  if  they  were  sovereign  countries. 
Furthermore,  the  U.N.  finances  offices  in 
New  York  and  around  the  world  for  their 
nefarious  activities,  and  funnels  untold 
amounts  of  money  to  them.  This  is  particu- 
larly outrax'tii^  in  the  ca-ne  of  SWAPO.  be- 
cause the  fx'iipic  iif  Namibia  enjoy  local 
self-government  under  the  recently  formed 
Namibian  Government  of  National  Unity 
by  reason  of  their  "commonwealth"  rela- 
tionship with  South  Africa. 

Although  Congress  has  enacted  laws 
which  reduce  the  U.S.  taxpayer  annual  con- 
tribution of  {1  billion  to  the  United  Nation 
by  any  sums  the  United  Nation  allocates 
for  the  support  of  SWAPO  and  PLO,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  and  its  misguided 
bureaucrats  continue  to  ignore  political 
leaders  within  Namibia  and  the  government 
they  administer.  Instead,  they  lend  encour- 
agement and  support  to  those  who  believe 
that  a  SWAPO  takeover  is  not  only  desira- 
ble, but  inevitable.  This  one-sided  policy 
must  end. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  from  the  United  Nations  until  it 
returns  to  compliance  with  its  own  charter 
and  ends  its  sponsorship  of  terrorist  groups 
such  as  the  PLO  and  SWAPO.  The  United 
States  has  important  national  security  in- 
terests in  seeing  that  SWAPO  is  not  suc- 
cessful in  Namibia,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
access  to  strategic  minerals  on  which  U.S. 
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industry  is  100  percent  import  dependent. 
Th..  following  article  by  Carl  Shipley,  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Washington  Inquirer, 
points  up  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  providing  at  least  as  much  financial 
aid  to  the  pro-West  internal  leaders  of  Na- 
mibia as  the  I'nited  Nations  provides  to 
SWAPO.  I  highly  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House. 
The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Inquirer,  Oct.  11, 

1985] 

What's  at  Stake  in  Namibia 

(By  Carl  Shipley) 

Reliable  news  reports  tell  us  that  the 
Kremlin's  war  for  the  world  Is  heating  up  in 
southern  Africa  as  well  as  In  Afghanistan. 
Central  America  and  Asia.  Increased  Soviet- 
sponsored  activity  apparently  is  a  calculated 
Russian  strategy  to  soften  up  President 
Reagan  prior  to  the  summit  meeting.  But 
Namibia's  Kudu  gas  field  and  other  mlner- 
ais  may  t>e  stimulating  Increased  Soviet  mili- 
tary activity  on  Namibia's  northern  twrder. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  newly  installed  Na- 
mibian Transitional  Oovemment  of  Nation- 
al Unity  (TONU),  established  on  June  17. 
1985  when  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
transferred  complete  administrative  author- 
ity for  local  self-government  In  South  West 
Africa  (Namibia)  to  Namibia's  Multi-Party 
Conference  of  internal  political  leaders,  an- 
nounced that  the  new  government  would 
commence  immediately  to  develop  the 
Kudu  oil  field  off  Namibia's  south  west 
coast. 

Recent  tests  and  selsmologlcal  studies  In- 
dicate that  this  Is  probably  the  largest  natu- 
ral gas  field  on  E^arth.  At  the  time  the 
South  African  government  gave  Namibia 
the  equivalent  of  commonwealth  status.  It 
announced  that  It  had  no  claim  to  the  Kudu 
gas  field  and  that  that  resource  belonged 
entirely  to  the  people  of  Namibia.  Namibian 
governmental  leaders  have  estimated  that  It 
win  cost  approximately  $30  million  over  sev- 
eral years  to  develop  the  field  but  that  ulti- 
mately this  natural  resource  alone  will  pro- 
vide a  great  part  of  the  revenue  to  support 
Namlblsm  Independence.  This  news  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  Soviets  or  their  SWAPO 
surrogates. 

When  one  considers  that  In  addition  to 
the  Kudu  gas  field.  Namibia  has  the  largest 
uranium  mine  In  the  world,  enormous  re- 
serves of  other  strategic  minerals  and  Is  the 
gateway  to  ultimate  Soviet  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  domination  of  the  access 
routes  to  such  strategic  minerals  as  manga- 
nese, chromium  and  platinum  on  which  the 
U.S.  Is  100%  Import  dependent,  one  can  only 
wonder  why  U.S.  State  Department  officials 
continue  to  turn  a  blind  eye  on  the  pro- 
West  Namibian  territorial  government. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  continues 
to  insist  that  Namibia  can  achieve  Independ- 
ence only  by  compliance  with  U.N.  Res.  435. 
which  Is  widely  viewed  by  Namibian  politi- 
cal and  governmental  leaders  as  nothing 
more  than  an  out-of-date  blueprint  for  In- 
stalling a  SWAPO  government  In  Wind 
hoek.  SWAPO.  a  Soviet-backed  terrorist 
group  based  In  southern  Angola  and  en- 
gaged In  a  continuing  terrorist  campaign  to 
seize  control  of  Namibia,  has  rejected  all  ef- 
forts of  Namibia's  TONU  to  Join  the  govern- 
ment and  participate  In  writing  a  new  con- 
stitution to  protect  the  rights  of  all  ethnic 
and  political  groups  In  the  territory,  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  national  gov- 
ernment. U.N.  Resolution  435  was  concocted 
In  1978  by  the  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
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U.N..  Andrew  Young,  and  his  colleague 
Donald  McHenry.  during  the  Carter  Admin 
istration  when  U.S.  Interests  In  Africa  werr 
generally  sutiordinated  to  those  of  Third 
World  countries  In  the  vain  hope  that  wp 
would  encourage  democratic  governments  In 
Africa  and  strengthen  U.S.  relations  with 
newly  Independent  countries  in  that  region 
Since  that  time  most  of  those  government* 
have  adopted  one-party  Marxist  states,  and 
have  Joined  In  the  anti-American  hue  and 
cry  which  is  the  central  obsession  of  the 
Third  World— Communist  bloc  today  domi- 
nating the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Apartheid  has  been  abolished  in  Namibia 
by  the  new  government,  and  the  TONU  Is 
providing  the  people  of  Namibia  with  com- 
plete local  self  government  for  the  first  time 
In  their  history.  One  can  only  hope  that 
U.S.  officialdom  will  recognize  that  the 
TONU  In  Namibia  offers  the  U.S.  and  the 
West  a  viable  alternative  to  a  SWAPO  take- 
over. All  It  needs  Is  friendly  recognition,  and 
some  of  the  same  kind  of  economic  support 
the  U.S.  Is  providing  the  one-party  Marxist 
governments  of  Angola.  Mozambique.  Zim- 
babwe. Ethiopia  and  Zambia. 

It  must  surely  l)e  clear  to  the  most  stub- 
bom  and  self-deceived  bureaucrats  In  the 
U.S.  SUte  Department  that  U.N.  Resolution 
435  is.  for  all  practical  purixises.  as  dead  as  a 
dodo.  The  people  of  Namibia  plan  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny,  with  or  without  the 
approval  and  help  of  the  United  States  and 
its  Western  colleagues.  Considering  the  Im- 
portance of  Namibia  In  maintaining  the  U.S. 
interest  In  preventing  Soviet  bl-sectlon  of 
the  mineral  and  oil  pipeline  to  the  NATO 
countries  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(25.000  ships  per  year),  and  U.S.  Industry's 
100  percent  Import  dependence  on  strategic 
minerals  In  southern  Africa,  the  U.S.  should 
encourage  Nsunlbla's  TONU  and  help  It 
write  a  new  constitution  and  achieve  Inter- 
nally acceptable  Independence  free  from  the 
threat  of  a  SWAPO  takeover  or  Soviet 
domination. 


•yULI  EDELSHTEIN 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REI RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  many  diKtInguished 
colleagues  in  sending  h  nerifK  of  leiiern  to 
President  Reagan  ahoul  S<>>ifi  Jewmh  po- 
litical prisoners.  1  want  to  rumrrn-nd  Con- 
gressmen Kemp  and  Lantos  and  the  Con- 
gressional Spouses'  Committff  of  LM  for 
their  outstanding  leadfrnhip  in  this  effon 
that  is  designed  to  brini;  Kreater  attention 
to  the  plight  of  the  SoMet  I'riBonerii  of 
Conscience  during  the  i'remdent'w  xummit 
meeling  We  are  indeed  hopeful  ihat  b>  un- 
derlining the  suffering  of  theite  I'ourageous 
people,  we  can  help  the  I'resident  m  his  ef- 
forts by  presenting  a  unified  front  on  criti- 
cal human  rights  issues  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  I  have 
sent  to  President  Reagan  concerning  the 
political  prisoner.  Yuli  Edelshtein,  whom 
my  wife,  Carol,  adopted  for  the  Congres- 
sional Spouses'  Committee  of  21: 
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The  President. 

The  While  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  As  you  prepare  for 
your  upcoming  meeting  with  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Gorbachev.  I  know  that  the  Issue  of 
human  rights  remains  foremost  In  your 
mind.  As  one  who  Is  dedicated  to  liberty  and 
Justice.  I  know  that  you  will  continue  to 
stress  the  American  peoples'  outrage  at 
human  rights  abuses  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  will  bring  greater  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  political  prisoners  In  that 
country,  who  long  to  know  the  simple  digni- 
ty of  self-determination— to  be  accorded  'he 
right  to  l>e  free. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  one 
such  Indlvldual-Mr.  Yull  Edelshtein.  who 
with  his  wife  has  become  very  Important  to 
my  wife.  Carol,  my  daughter.  Glnny.  and 
myself.  My  wife  has  corresponded  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edelshtein  on  several  occasions 
and  as  we  have  learned  more  about  their 
suffering  we  have  sadly  gained  a  greater  In- 
sight Into  the  conditions  In  the  Soviet 
Union  for  those  who  fight  for  truth  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  Yull  Edelshtein  has  been 
falsely  accused  of  possessing  (^rugs. 
Through  a  statement  by  his  wife.  Tatlana 
EdelsiUeln.  we  know  that  an  officer  In 
charge  where  he  Is  l>elng  held  declared  that 
steps  were  lielng  taken  to  "knock  the  reli- 
gious delirium  out  of  my  husband."  Mr. 
Edelshtein  has  been  beaten  continuously 
and  deprived  of  sleep  and  rest.  His  personal 
belongings  have  l>een  stolen,  his  prayerbook 
taken  and  he  Is  constantly  moved  from  one 
Job  to  another.  Mr.  Edelshtein  Is  an  official 
member  of  the  Moscow  Jewish  religious  con- 
gregation and  because  of  his  religious  be- 
liefs has  suffered  t)eyond  the  tolerance  of 
many  human  beings.  How  much  longer  can 
he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  hold  out?  In  a 
June  1985  statement,  Mrs.  Edelshtein  asked 
that  the  physical  and  other  persecution  of 
her  husband  be  stoppea.  Since  that  time 
word  had  been  re-elved  that  YuUs  treat- 
ment In  his  labor  camp  had  reached  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  endurance.  However, 
after  repeated  appeals  from  his  wife  and  the 
West,  the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews 
has  reported  that  his  conditions  have  Im- 
proved somewhat  and  his  wife  has  received 
.several  letters  from  him. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  appeal  to  you. 
Mr.  President,  to  bring  to  Secretary  General 
Gorbachevs  personal  attention  the  plight 
o.  Yull  Edelshtein  and  those  like  him  who 
are  not  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  In 
their  own  country.  We  have  learned  that 
world  opinion  can  be  very  meaningful  and 
the  more  attention  given  to  cases  like  this 
one  the  better.  I  know  that  you  agree  we 
cannot  protest  human  rights  abuses  too 
strongly  or  fall  to  seize  any  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  try  and  effect  (desperately  needed 
change. 

In  a  letter  my  wife.  Csrol.  wrote  to  Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Edelshtein   'n   July,   she   sUted. 

While  this  new  frlendsnlp  is  a  privilege  and 
honor  for  me.  it  Is  also  painful  tiecause  the 
blows  delivered  by  the  Soviet  Union  no 
longer  fall  on  nameless.  fac2less  Individuals; 
they  fal'  on  a  human  being  I  have  come  to 
know  as  Yuli.  and  the  pain  of  your  beating. 
Yuli,  has  become  my  pain.  too.  I  truly  hope 
and  pray  that  you  both  can  draw  strength 
from  the  knowledge  that  many  people  are 
very  aware  of  your  suffering  and  follow 
your  fight  for  freedom  with  painful  atten- 
tion and  prayers;  you  are  not  alnna!  We  are 
trying  to  help." 

With  your  continued  assistance.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  people  can  continue  to 

help,  continue  tO  let  the  Edelshtelns  know 
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that  they  are  not  alone  and  together  we  can 
work  for  a  day  when  our  appeals  are  no 
longer  needed,  when  we  can  all  live  In  peace 
and  freedom  and  when  men  and  women  like 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yull  Edelshtein  can  taste  the 
fruit  of  liberty. 
With  all  good  wishes, 

Guy  Vawdeb  Jagt. 
Member  of  Congress. 


APPEAL  FOR  REFUSENIKS 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OF  MASSACH^SFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 
Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  November, 
a  historical  event  will  lake  place  as  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reairan  will,  for  the  first  time, 
meet  with  SoMe!  (.eneral  Secretarv  Mikhail 
S.  i;orbarhe>    in  (.ene>a    While  the  emphn 
sis  of  thi-  Mummit  will  be  L8lk^  on  the  bilal 
eral   redurtion  of  nuclear  weapons.   !    urge 
both  ki:ders  to  diHCU<!>  the  i»!.ue  of  huTian 
rights   in   the  Soviet   Union.  Thousandx   of 
Soviet   Jews   are   subjected    to    hara.»sment, 
intimidation,    and    often    imprisonment    in 
their  attempU  to  emigrHte  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

One  such  individual  is  Leonid  Volvovsky. 
a  prominent  Jewish  refusenii^  who  is  rur- 
rently  being  tried  for  allegedly  defaming 
the  Soviet  State  Mr.  Valvovsky,  who  along 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  applied  for  emi- 
gration to  Israel  in  1976.  -va*  arrested  on 
June  26  for  slating  that  there  wa;  nti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  cochair- 
inan  of  the  Congressional  Coalition  on 
Soviet  Jewry.  Representative  DEAN  A. 
GallO  and  I  sent  a  teleg.-am  to  both  the 
.Acting  I  hairman  of  the  Gorky  Regional 
Court  and  Procurator  (.eneral  S..4.  Yeme- 
lyanov  to  ur^e  fi>r  the  di«mi  sal  of  the 
charges  ag^injt  .Mr   \Ohovsk.v. 

Elie  Wiesel.  a  prominent  Jewish  scholar, 
wrote  an  op-ed   piece  that  appeared  in  the 
October  22  issue  of  the  New   Vorl*  Times  in 
the  behalf  of  Mr.  \ dlvovsky    1.  at  this  time, 
place  -Mr.  Wiesel's  article  into  the  RECORD: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  22.  19851 
Appeal  for  Rffxjseniks 
(By  Elle  Wiesel) 
When  Ronald  Reagan  meets  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev,  I  hope  he  will  speak  to  him, 
among  othen,,  cf  an  Innocent  man  who  Is 
now  In  danger  of  being  sentenced  to  hard 
labor    It    the   Soviet    Union.    His    name    Is 
Leonid  Volvovsky.  a  45-year-old  mathemati- 
cian; nls  trial  opened  I-Tlday  In  Gorky.  His 
•'crime";  E«:tlve  Involvement  with  the  large 
"refusenlk"   community   there.   His   friends 
are  worried  that  the  prosecution  may  use 
his   case   as   a   warning,    handing   down   a 
severe  condemnation. 

Leonid  Is  married  to  Ludmlla;  they  have  a 
17-year-old  daughter,  Klra.  Their  troubles 
began  In  1976  when  they  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  to  Israel.  In  the  eyes  of  officialdom, 
Leonid  became  an  outcast.  That  remains  the 
lot  of  all  refusenlks.  Overnight,  they  are  cut 
off.  Isolated,  marked  for  harassment,  aban- 
doiied  by  colleagues  and  humiliated  by  Insti- 
tutions. Still,  they  lean  on  each  other  and 
help  one  another  to  safeguard  their  sanity 
and  morale. 

I  have  met  many  refiisenlks  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  admire  them.  They  are,  to  para- 
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phrase  Jean-Paul  Sartre's  expression, 
among  the  freest  people  In  the  land.  I 
admire  their  courage,  their  exuberant  spirit, 
their  unfathomable  faith.  When  I  asked 
them  what  to  send  them  from  home,  they 
answered:  "Books,  send  us  books."  These 
lx>oks  were  needed  for  students  and  teach- 
ers—for the  unofficial  educational  network 
that  now  exists  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Leonid  Volvovsky  is  one  of  its  leading 
members.  He  learned  Hebrew  and  English. 
Thus  equipped,  he  established  seminars  for 
Hebrew,  Jewish  history,  Jewish  literature 
and  philosophy  and  ethics.  In  1976,  he  was 
vice-chairman  of  a  committee  that  tried  to 
convene  a  seminar  on  Jewish  culture.  This 
resulted  in  the  first  of  his  several  arrests, 
followed  by  relentless  harassment.  Searches 
was  conducted  In  his  home,  materials  were 
confiscated,  threats  were  Issued.  But  Leonid 
Volvovsky  persevered,  and  hundreds  of  re- 
fusenlks owe  him  their  Jewish  education.  In 
1979.  his  seminar  attracted  700  students. 

The  K.G.B.  responded  In  kind.  Leonid 
Volvovsky  "lost"  his  materials,  his  Hebrew 
txKiks.  His  modest  apartment  was  taken. 
The  renowned  scholar  had  to  accept  other 
joljs;  elevator  operator,  photography  sales- 
man and  garbage  collector. 

He  was  arrested  on  Jur.e  26,  1985,  and 
charged  under  Article  190-1  of  the  criminal 
code  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. In  other  words,  he  is  accused  of  slaiider- 
ing  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nonsense.  Leonid  Volvovsky  and  his  re- 
fusenlk friends  have  nothing  to  do  with  pol- 
itics. All  ,iey  want  Is  to  Join  their  families 
in  Israel  so  that  they  can  lead  a  Jewish  life 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  law.  When  they 
meet,  they  discuss  the  Prophets,  the  Tal- 
mudlc  legends  and  classical  Jewish  authors, 
not  poU.lcs. 

I  have  known  the  refusenlks,  and  I  know 
they  are  more  concerned  with  Jewish 
memory  than  with  Soviet  politics.  This  la 
what  makes  the  Volvovsky  trial  such  an  In- 
justice. A  condemnation  would  be  a  scandal. 
Let  us  hope  President  Reagan  will  find  It 
Important  to  discuss  this  case— and  hun- 
dreds of  others— when  he  meets  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev. The  refusenlks,  like  the  dissidents,  are 
our  heroes.  They  place  their  hope  on  us.  our 
our  Involvement. 

They  are  so  many.  Idi.  Nudel.  Vladimir 
Slepak,  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Dan  Shapiro, 
loslf  Begtui,  Vladimir  smd  Anna  Lifshlts  and 
Yuri  Edelshtein;  The  list  could  go  on  and 
on.  Is  Mr.  Gorbachev  capable  of  maklnij  a 
gesture?  Will  be  make  It?  Should  he  do  so. 
the  refusenlks'  hope  In  us  may  be  Justified, 
and  our  hope  In  him  as  well 

Let  us  hop^  that  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr 
Gorbachev  t^ke  this  unique  opportunit.^  to 
seriously  discuss  the  hitman  right*  issue 
not  solely  for  the  sake  of  Leonid  \  ol- 
vovsky.  but  for  every  Soviet  Jew  wishing  to 
emigrate  from  th«  Soviet  Union. 


LOUIS  MORENO  RETIRES  AS 
POLICE  CAPTAIN 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 
Mr.  LEV  IS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  with  gr<  at  pride  thai  I  rise  today  to  rec- 
ognize a  ^entlempn  who,  through  his  re- 
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markable  career,  has  had  a  great  impact  on 
the  citizens  of  Chino.  CA,  Capt  Louis 
Moreno. 

For  28  years.  Louis  Moreno  has  served 
the  city  of  Chino  as  a  member  of  its  police 
force,  most  importantly,  as  lieutenant  in 
command  of  the  detective  bureau  for  bur- 
glary and  organized  crime,  and  at  one 
point,  served  as  temporary  chief  of  police. 

HIm  record  in  law  enforcement  and  crime 
prevention  is  most  impressive,  especially  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation. In  the  past.  Captain  Moreno 
has  served  as  special  consultant  to  State 
and  Federal  drug  and  organized  crime 
strike  forces  along  with  drug  rehabilitation. 
More  recently,  in  1984,  he  founded  project 
HELP,  a  total  community  drug  interven- 
tion and  awareness  program.  Captain 
Moreno  is  presently  serving  the  San  Ber- 
nardino County  SherifTs  Department  as 
the  head  of  their  disaster  preparedness  unit 
along  with  being  the  county's  leading  advi- 
ser on  drug  abuse. 

Being  himself  a  native  of  Chino,  Louis 
Moreno  has  a  place  in  heart  for  the  youth 
of  the  community.  He  cofounded  one  of 
California's  most  superior  youth  service  or- 
ganizations, the  Chino  Youth  Services  Pro- 
gram, and  in  the  1970's.  was  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Jericho  Out- 
reach for  men  and  women.  His  latest  com- 
munity endeavor  is  serving  as  a  member 
and  acting  president  of  the  Chino  School 
Board. 

To  elaborate  on  Moreno's  involvements 
in  local  and  State  organizations  would  take 
considerable  time  for  they  cover  a  broad 
and  diverse  spectrum.  I  feel  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Louis  Moreno  has  extended  his  time 
and  expertise  far  beyond  that  which  is  nor- 
mally asked  from  a  citizen,  all  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Capt.  Louis  Moreno, 
and  I  want  to  join  with  the  colleagues, 
family,  and  friends  in  saying  thank  you  to 
him  for  having  the  courage  and  dedication 
to  be  one  of  Chino's  finest.  It  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  represent  a  community  like 
Chino.  a  place  that  has  been  made  better  by 
the  likes  of  Louis  Moreno.  I  wish  Louis  all 
the  best  for  a  healthy  and  happy  retire- 
ment. 


STOP  DEFICIT  SPENDING-PASS 
GRAMM-RUDMAN-MACK 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  and 
Senate  conferees  are  in  the  process  of 
making  a  historic  decision.  They  are  debat- 
ing whether  or  not  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Mack  deficit  reduction  proposal  should 
become  law. 

As  you  know,  the  Gramm-Kudman-Mack 
measure  would  mandate  spending  cuts  of 
$36  billion  to  $43  billion  annually  for  each 
of  the  next  3  years.  By  1991,  we  will  have 
balanced  the  Federal  budget.   I  commend 
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my  distinguished  colleague,  CONNIE  Mack 
of  Florida,  for  introducing  this  measure  in 
the  House  and  am  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  3520. 

I  know  that  there  is  opposition  to  this 
measure.  One  must  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
anyone  would  oppose  this  simple  and 
straightforward  mechanism  to  get  our 
country  out  of  fiscal  crisis.  I  think  also 
that  I  can  answer  why.  Everybody  wants  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  no  one  wants 
to  see  his  or  her  favorite  program  cut. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  is  now.  We  must 
demonstrate  legislative  discipline  if  we  are 
going  to  break  this  deficit-spending  habit. 
We  must  distinguish  between  behavior  that 
we  like  and  behavior  that  assures  our  sur- 
vival. 

Our  children  should  not  have  to  pay  for 
the  mistake. s  of  their  parents.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  as  responsible  adults,  we 
should  always  be  passing  appropriations 
bills  that  exceed  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  is  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  here  has  to  bal- 
ance his  or  her  checkbook  and  now  it's 
time  to  balance  the  checkbook  of  the 
United  States.  Let's  support  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  and  force  ourselves  to  own 
up  to  our  mistakes  and  make  the  hard 
choices. 


NORTH    DAKOTA    HAS    A    WORK 
ABLE  CLEAR  TITLE  SYSTEM  AT 
THE  STATE  LEVEL 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  up  an  issue 
that  I  hope  will  be  addressed  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  after  the 
other  body  finishes  its  work  on  the  farm 
bill.  That  is  the  issue  of  whether  State  solu- 
tions to  the  farm  products  clear  title  prob- 
lem will  be  allowed  to  stand.  I  bring  this  up 
because  my  State  of  North  Dakota  has  such 
a  solution,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  pre- 
served, if  possible. 

The  issue  of  clear  title  for  agricultural 
products  hai*  been  debated  for  years.  On 
the  one  hand,  lenders  have  said  that  the  ex- 
ception granted  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  was 
necessary  because  of  the  unique  quality  of 
much  agricultural  lending — that  is.  credit  is 
extended  on  produce  that  Is  yet  to  be  plant- 
ed. 

On  the  other  hand,  buyers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts have  noted  the  difficulty  of  checking 
for  security  interests  quickly,  at  the  time  of 
purchase.  Buyers  of  cattle,  for  instance,  are 
required  to  make  payment  to  the  seller 
within  24  hours. 

The  UCC  exception  means,  however,  that 
buyers  of  farm  products  who  unsuspect- 
ingly purchase  farm  products  which  have 
liens  on  them,  may  be  held  liable  for 
paying  off  those  liens  if  a  farmer  or  ranch- 
er does  not  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to 
satisfy   the  claim   of  the   lender.    In   other 
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words,  buyers  may  be  held  responsible  for 
paying  for  the  commodity  twice— one  to 
the  farmer  or  rancher,  and  again  to  the 
lender. 

In  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  lenders 
and  purchasers  of  farm  products  worked 
together  to  develop  a  central  notinrattor 
system  to  deal  with  this  problem  I  •  n<l'  f~ 
will  notify  the  secretary  of  -Ih^  ■  (  ••\r 
standing  liens  on  farm  produr;>  Mm  ^i  .  r> 
tary  of  slate  will  compile  a  list.  forniHiitcl 
both  alphabetically  and  by  reKion  of  the 
State,  based  on  these  notices  from  lenders. 

Buyers  of  farm  products,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  double  jeopardy  they  are  now 
subject  to,  will  have  to  purchase  this  list 
and  use  it  to  verify  whether  or  not  they 
should  make  out  a  check  jointly — to  both 
the  farmer  and  his  lender — if  there  is  an 
outstanding  lien. 

Each  side  has  made  sacrifices  in  setting 
up  this  system.  Lenders  will  have  to  pay  a 
fee  to  have  notices  of  liens  placed  on  the 
central  list:  purchasers  of  farm  products 
will  pay  to  obtain  the  list.  »hirh  will  be  up- 
dated monthly.  However,  each  side  believes 
the  system,  which  will  go  into  effect  on 
January  I.  1986,  is  workable  nnd  fair. 

However,  section  1314  of  the  House  farm 
bill  supersedes  this  system.  Neither  buyers 
of  far:n  products  nor  lenders  in  my  State 
are  Sappy  about  this.  They  would  prefer  to 
keep  the  system  they  have  so  carefully 
worked  out  at  the  State  level  in  place.  In 
addition,  the  North  Dakota  Hanking  Com- 
missioner has  shared  her  concerns  with  me 
over  the  current  language  in  the  bill, 
saying  it  is  her  opinion  that  agricultural 
lending  could  be  restricted. 

The  issue  is  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  to  which  it  was 
referred  from  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 1  believe  that  the  House  should  rec- 
ognize that  some  modifirations  to  this  pro- 
vision to  satisfy  concerns  such  ax  those  of 
North  Dakota,  which  already  hao  a  system 
it  likes,  may  be  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  farm  bill.  I  would  like  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  keep  in  mind  that  some 
flexibility  on  this  issue  may  be  warranted. 


VETERAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

HON,  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PDrNSYLVAltlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ask 
that  we  join  in  honoring  Cameron  M. 
"Smokey"  Stover,  who  ha»  been  chosen  by 
the  Butler  ('<iunt>.  f'.A.  War  \  eterans  Com- 
mittee as  their  "\  eleran  of  the  ^  ear." 

Mr.  Stover  is  a  man  who  haH  nerved  his 
country  well  during  peace  and  durintf  time 
of  conflict.  As  a  veteran  of  the  I  S.  .Vrmv 
.Medical  Corps,  Mr.  Stover  served  overseas 
with  the  10th  Air  Force  in  the  Asiatic-Pa- 
cific theater.  His  tour  of  duty  was  from 
.May  23,  1944.  to  November  5.  194,5.  While 
on  tour,  Mr.  Stover  received  numerous 
decorations  and  commendations  including 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  which  was 
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presented  to  him  by  Gen.  Hap  Arnold  in 

Kunmintt.  <  hina. 

(■ulhminK  the  conclusion  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Mr  Mover  returned  to  Butler. 
I' A.  and  hax  been  active  in  veterans'  orga- 
ni/ations.  The  American  legion  posts  in 
Butler  and  I.yndora  and  the  \  eterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  post  have  received  countless 
hours  of  service  from  Mr  Stover  since  his 
return  home.  F"or  example,  he  has  held  var- 
ious positions  in  local  and  regional  offices 
of  the  \  KW  I'resently.  .Mr.  Stover  is  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Voice  of  Demixracy 
I'rogram  sponsored  each  vear  b>  the  \  F'W . 
Mr  Stover's  work  ha>  not  gone  unnoticed 
at  the  national  level  For  the  last  -  vears, 
he  has  received  the  NationalAide-de-C  amp 
\v>nrd  for  ouisiandini;  work  in  recruiting 
ml*   members  to  the  \  KW 

(  ameron  Siover  has  also  set  an  honora- 
ble example  in  servinK  his  community  by 
beinit  a  member  of  the  Butler  l^uarterbaciv 
I  lub.  past  treasurer  of  the  Deshon  .\rea 
Sewer  Authoritv.  and  is  a  past  member  of 
the  International  Drum  and  Bugle  Corp. 

Mavinx  been  emploved  bv  Armco  Steel  in 
Kutler.  PA.  as  a  maintenance  rigger  for  31 
vean*.  Mr  Stover  is  now  retired  He  is  an 
active  member  of  (  hrist  (  ommunity  United 
MethiKiist  (  hurch  and  still  resides  in 
Hutler  with  his  wife  Margarel 

I  think  It  IS  proper  that  this  body  recog- 
ni..e  Cameron  Stover  for  his  lifetime  of 
service  and  achievement. 


REAGAN'S  ISOLATIONIST 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23.  1985 

Mr  (ONVKRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  very  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  Reagan  administration  foreign 
policies  in  terms  of  isolating  us  from  our 
allies  and  world  opinion  Dick  Harnett,  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Institute  of  Policy 
Studies  and  distinguished  author  of  the 
landmark  b<K.k  (ilobal  Reach."  haii  writ- 
ten a  superb  analysis  of  this  dangerous 
trend  which  appeared  on  the  op-ed  page  of 
todav's  New   '\  ork  Times 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  23,  1985] 
America  Goes  It  Alone 
(By  Richard  J.  Bamett) 

WASHiNOTON.-'We  did  this  all  by  our 
little  selves."  said  President  Reagan  as  he 
announced  proudly  that  United  States  Navy 
fighters  had  forced  an  Egyptian  plane  to 
land  In  Italy  without  prior  consultation 
with  either  country.  In  the  Administration's 
view,  the  widespread  Americaji  applause  for 
this  use  of  military  force  against  an  ally  and 
major  aid  recipient  plainly  outweighed  the 
cost  In  Injured  relationships  with  Italy  and 
Egypt.  Indeed,  the  action  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  Administration  s  unilateral  ap- 
proach to  world  affairs. 

No  Administration  In  the  postwar  period 
has  celebrated  unilateralism  as  this  one  has. 
In  national  security,  economic  policy  and  di- 
plomacy. Washington  prefers  to  advance 
American  interests  through  its  own  Inltla- 
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tives   and   power   rather   ihsin    the   mecha- 
nisms of  International  cooperation. 

Upon  taking  office,  the  Administration 
withdrew  from  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 
It  has  consistently  denotinced  the  United 
Nations  and  refused  to  be  tx)und  by  judg- 
ments of  the  World  Court.  It  has  pursued 
economic  recovery  through  deficit  spending, 
high  Interest  rates  and  an  overvalued  dollar, 
thus  sucking  up  needed  capital  from  Europe 
and  the  third  world  without  regard  to  the 
devasuting  effects  of  these  policies  on 
other  countries. 

In  Soviet-American  relations,  the  United 
States  has  signaled  its  Intention  to  dash 
rather  than  build  a  relationship  based  on 
mutual  Interest.  In  Washington's  view,  our 
Soviet  adversary  Is  to  be  managed  by  stead- 
ily Increasing  the  threat  we  pose  to  it. 
Indeed,  the  Administration  appears  to  deny 
that  we  have  any  Interest  In  common  with 
•the  evil  empire  "  The  approach  to  negotia- 
tion has  been  grudging  and  the  proposals  so 
far  safely  non-negotiable.  The  Administra- 
tion has.  for  example,  cut  off  negotiations 
on  the  nearly  completed  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty:  Washington  evidently  pre- 
fers to  rely  Instead  on  our  own  technological 
edge  and  superior  economic  power. 

The  Administration  would  rather  wage  a 
■covert  "  war  against  Nicaragua  than  sup 
port  Latin  American  efforts  to  negotiate  the 
confiict.  In  Afghanistan,  the  Administration 
supports  the  cause  of  the  "freedom-flght- 
ers"  resisting  the  Soviet  Army  and  barely 
gives  Up  service  to  the  efforts  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  and  others  to  settle  the  conflict 
through  negotiation. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  symbol  of  uni- 
lateralism Is  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. With  this  imaginary  technological 
shield  of  our  own  making,  we  are  meant  to 
prevent  the  nation's  destruction  by  relying 
on  our  machines— rather  than  Moscow's 
self-interest— to  prevent  war. 

Unfortunately,  this  reliance  on  unilatera 
llsm  comes  at  the  wrong  historical  moment: 
■RamlK)"  nationalism  has  no  place  In  a 
world  of  nuclear  weapons  and  more  than 
160  countries.  Even  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try has  lost  considerable  control  over  Its 
own  economy.  America  has  never  been  so 
dependent  on  world  trade,  and  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars  of  unregulated  Eurodollars 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  We  risk  a  trade  war  reminiscent 
of  the  1930's.  Meanwhile,  the  world  debt 
crisis  continues  unabated,  threatening  the 
collapse  of  the  banking  system  None  of 
these  problems  can  be  solved  by  the  United 
States  acting  alone  or  laying  down  the  law 
to  other  nations. 

In  the  field  of  national  security,  the 
United  States  remains  totally  vulnerable, 
despite  the  myth  of  the  nuclear  Maglnoi 
Line  In  the  sky  The  pursuit  of  security 
through  building  ever  more  weapons  has 
failed,  as  ever  more  weapons  are  In  turn 
aimed  at  us.  Increasing  the  risks  of  war 
through  miscalculation. 

The  United  States  is  a  strong  nation,  con- 
siderably stronger  economically  and  mili- 
tarily than  any  other  country.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union  But  lis  power  to  create  a 
world  environment  in  which  Americans  can 
be  secure  and  prosperous  Is  limited  by  the 
strange  new  world  m  which  we  live.  New- 
forms  of  International  cooperation  are  badly 
needed;  existing  Iniematlonai  Institutions 
must  be  Improved  or  replaced.  No  nation 
has  as  much  to  lose  as  this  one  by  Interna- 
tional anarchy. 

The  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  served  by  outmoded  nationalism. 
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however  good  the  rhetoric  may  make  us 
feel.  We  can  no  longer  secure  our  most  vital 
Interests  by  acting  alone 


EQUALIZATION  OF  DUTIES  ON 
CANNED  TUNA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  have  intrr>duced  legislation  to 
equalize  the  duties  on  canned  tuna.  Cur- 
rently the  duty  on  canned  tuna  packed  in 
oil  i!i  3.5  percent,  while  the  dutv  on  canned 
tuna  packed  in  water  is  only  6  percent  with 
an  allowable  increase  to  1 2  "i  percent  after 
a  predetermined  quota  is  reached  Mv  bill, 
which  equalizes  the  duties  at  24  percent, 
will  ensure  the  future  viability  of  the  I  .S. 
tuna  fleet  bv  enabling  them  tci  remain  com- 
petitive in  both  the  IS    and  world  markets 

Import*  of  canned  tuna  producu  have 
substantiall.v  eroded  the  domestic  market 
share  and  have  depressed  domestic  pncef 
to  the  point  that  three  major  IS  process- 
ing facilities  have  closed  Imported  tuna  is 
expected  to  comprise  up  to  2^  percent  of 
the  loUl  I  .S.  tuna  market  in  1985  This 
equals  a  179-percent  growth  in  imports 
since  1981. 

Due  to  the  inequit.v  that  exists  in  duty 
rates,  foreign  tuna  producer*  have  concen 
irated  on  exporting  tuna  packed  in  water 
to  the  I  nited  States  and  have  establisheci 
market  access  to  the  extent  that  1  S  pro- 
ducers can  no  longer  compete  .At  the  same 
time,  foreign  countries  have  maintained 
barriers  preventing  the  export  of  I  S  tuna 
products  Kor  example  Thailand — a  major 
tuna  producer— has  a  dutv  rate  of  "5  per- 
cent on  all  canned  tuna  The  European 
Economic  Communitv  has  a  rale  of  24  per- 
cent Foreign  nations  are  thereb.v  success- 
fully displacing  the  L.S,  tina  indusirv  in 
L'.S'  markets  while  denying  it  markeu 
abroad. 

B.v  eliminating  the  tariff  differential  that 
currently  exisU.  the  IS.  tuna  industry  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  a 
more  equal  footing  with  foreign  tuna  pro- 
ducers 1  am  noi  seeking  protectionism  in 
this  bill  1  believe  in  free  trade,  but  in  order 
for  free  trade  to  work  successfullv  it  must 
also  be  fair  trade  1  urge  the  supp<irt  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  measure 


TOPSY-TURVY  ECONOMICS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 
Mr  LELA.ND  Mr  Speaker.  1  would  like 
to  bring  U)  the  attention  of  m.v  colleagues 
an  article  bv  Mr  Robert  Samuelson  that 
appeared  in  the  October  2C-.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  The  article  clearh  points 
out  many  of  the  economic  misconceptions 
of   the    Gramm-Rudman    balanced    tiudget 
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proposal,  specifically  iU  efTect  on  interest 
rates. 

ToPSY-TuRVY  Economics 
A5  usual.  Congress  Is  all  mixed  up.  It  Is 
stampeding  toward  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HolUngs  budget  proposal,  which  would  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  by  1991,  and  is  for- 
getting tax  reform.  This  is  topsy-turvy  eco- 
nomics. The  enthusiasm  for  the  budget  plan 
is  based  on  a  mirage:  the  t>ellef  that  cutting 
deficits  will  sharply  lower  Interest  rates. 
Almost  no  one  in  Congress  understands  that 
our  tax  system  also  causes  unnecessarily 
high  rates. 

We  are  suffering  economic  amnesia.  The 
Jump  of  interest  rates  in  the  early  1980s  was 
a  response  to  runaway  inflation.  Because 
our  tax  system  subsidizes  borrowing,  sup- 
pressing inflation  required  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  push  rates  high  enough  to  offset 
the  subsidies.  Otherwise,  artificially  low 
rates  would  have  continued  to  promote  In- 
flationary borrowing.  Unless  the  tax  subsi- 
dies are  reduced,  any  shairp  drop  in  interest 
rates  risks  renewed  inflation. 

Much  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-riollings 
debate  is  a  fraud.  It  focuses  on  whether 
budget  deficits  actually  would  be  cut  and.  If 
so.  whether  Congress  Is  ceding  too  much 
power  to  the  president.  These  are  interest- 
ing questions  that  Ignore  the  central  eco- 
nomic issue.  Even  if  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  does  what  It  promises.  It  may  fall.  The 
unstated  premise  is  that  lower  deficits  guar- 
antee much  lower  interest  rates.  If  not,  why 
would  anyone  favor  it? 

The  cause  and  cure  of  our  high  Interest 
rat.es  is  perhaps  the  most  Important  practi- 
cal question  in  economics  today.  Farmers, 
debtor  developing  countries  and  U.S.  manu- 
facturers all  have  suffered  the  adverse  side 
effects  of  rates  that,  after  adjusting  for  In- 
flation, are  near  historic  records.  And  big 
budget  deficits  are  everyone's  explanation. 
In  the  popular  wisdom,  they've  become  the 
economic  equivalent  of  original  sin— the 
source  of  all  evil. 

By  raising  interest  rates,  they're  said  to 
Increase  the  dollar's  exchange  rate,  bloat 
the  trade  deficit,  weaken  the  recovery  and 
fan  protectionism.  Eliminate  the  deficits, 
and  everything  else  (It's  argued)  will  get 
better.  It's  a  domino  theory  of  economics, 
whose  appeal  lies  In  its  sweeping  simplicity. 
It  does  not.  however,  fit  the  evidence: 

The  biggest  rises  in  interest  rates  occurred 
before  deficits  exploded.  In  1981.  three- 
month  Treasury  bills  averaged  14  percent. 
Adjusted  for  Inuflatlon,  the  "real"  rate  was 
4.5  percent.  In  the  third  quarter  of  1985, 
Treasury  bills  averaged  7.1  percent,  with  a 
3.7  percent  "real"  rate.  In  1985.  the  budget 
deficit  (aj  a  proportion  of  gross  national 
product)  Is  twice  as  large  as  it  was  In  1981. 

If  deficits  had  made  interest  rates  prohibi- 
tive, businesses  and  households  would  have 
been  deterred  from  borrowing.  Indeed,  in 
1981  and  1982.  it  was  predicted  that  private 
boiTowers  would  be  "crowded  out."  Instead, 
private  debt  rose  by  $826  billion  between 
the  end  of  1982  and  1984.  The  growth  rate 
exceeded  the  growth  of  GNP.  For  many  l)or- 
rowers.  tax  write-offs  neutralized  high  rates. 

Consider  a  corporation  with  a  46  percent 
tax  rate  that  borrows  at  10  percent.  Because 
it  can  deduct  its  Interest  expenses  from  tax- 
able income.  Its  aftertax  Interest  rate  Is  5.4 
percent.  At  5  percent  inflation,  it's  borrow- 
ing for  almost  nothing.  The  same  logic  ap- 
plies to  Individuals.  But  someone  without 
taxable  income— and,  therefore,  no  Interest 
deduction— pays  the  full  10  percent.  The 
"real"  rate  is  5  percent. 
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We  have  different  classes  of  borrowers, 
based  on  their  tax  rates,  and  that  fosters 
economic  Instability.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
accommodates  Iwrrowers  with  low  tax  write- 
offs, it  must  keep  interest  rates  Just  above 
Inflation.  But  the  result  is  accelerating  in- 
flation. t>ecause  for  many  twrrowers  effec- 
tive Interest  rates  (after  tax  subsidies)  are 
near  or  t>elow  inflation. 

Going  into  debt  becomes  a  simple  way  to 
grow  richer;  borrowing  at  5  percent  to  buy 
something— a  house,  for  example— whose 
value  is  rising  6  percent  is  hugely  tempting. 
People  and  firms  will  borrow  a  lot.  forcing 
the  Fed  to  pump  out  inflationary  amounts 
of  credit.  But  offsetting  the  tax  subsidies 
with  higher  rates  crushes  those  borrowers 
who  can't  take  large  tax  write-offs. 

We  have  been  riding  this  roller  coaster  for 
a  decade,  and  the  swings  are  too  extreme.  As 
economic  conditions  shift,  so  do  political 
pressures  for  change::  in  interest  rates.  In 
turn,  the  changes  in  interest  rates  cause 
ripple  effects  throughout  the  economy.  Ex 
change  rates,  inflation  and  the  trade  bal- 
ance are  affected.  In  the  1970s,  we  had  low- 
Interest  rates,  rising  inflation  and  a  depreci- 
ating dollar.  The  lS80s'  reversal  has  victim- 
ized farmers,  debtor  developing  countries 
and  U.S.  manufacturers  with  high  Interest 
rates  and  a  high  exchange  rate. 

Is  any  of  this  a  part  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  debate?  Hardly.  The 
effect  of  taxes  on  Interest  rates  (and. 
through  them,  on  Uvflatlon  and  exchange 
rates)  is  a  subject  outside  mainstream  eco- 
nomics and  politics.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
economists  ignore  it.  Congress  prefers  It 
that  way.  If  anything  Is  more  politically  dis- 
tasteful than  deficit  reduction,  it's  tax 
reform.  But  any  serious  assault  on  rates  will 
have  to  tackle  both. 

Deficits  do  matter,  though  the  dangers 
may  lie  mainly  in  the  future.  By  intensify- 
ing the  demand  for  credit,  they  put  upward 
pressure  on  Interest  rates.  This  already  may 
have  increased  long-term  bond  rates  some- 
what. But  the  Fed  can  offset  these  pres- 
sures temporarily  by  pumping  out  more 
money  and  credit— and  It  has.  Low  Inflation 
has  permitted  easier  money  policies.  The 
deficits'  danger  exists  precisely  because  this 
accommodation  cannot  continue  forever 
without  rekindling  inflation. 

If  deficits  aren't  reduced,  our  roller  coast- 
er ride  may  get  rougher.  But  if  taxes  aren't 
changed,  the  roller  coaster  may  continue 
even  If  deficits  vanish.  As  a  practical  matter, 
interest  deductibility  won't  t>e  eliminated, 
because  It's  tied  to  ho.ne  ownership.  But 
even  reducing  top  tax  rates— by  endlnr 
many  tax  preferences— would  cut  the  value 
of  the  borrowing  sutMidy.  And  many  other 
specialized  borrowing  subsidies  could  be  cut. 

Our  obsession  with  deficits  is  not  mis- 
placed. It  Is  simply  Incomplete,  and  therein 
lies  the  hazard.  Congress  is  struggling  with 
deficits  as  If  they're  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  our  economic  problem.  They're  not. 
Just  because  they're  bad  doesn't  mean 
they're  the  source  of  all  evil. 


October  23,  1985 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  KENNETH  S 
HOUSE  AND  MR.  STEPHEN  R 
CONRAD 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  198S 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  two  outstanding  educaton*  on  LnnK 
Island  who  represent  the  State  of  Nt» 
York  as  recipients  of  the  1985  Presideniial 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Science  and 
Mathematics. 

Kenneth  S.  House,  dedicated  biology 
teacher  at  Huntington  High  School  for  22 
years,  has  been  Hpecially  recognized  with 
this  award  for  his  superior  {•Hchinif  for 
students  of  science.  Stephen  H  (  onrad  is 
an  exemplary  teacher  of  ralculu"  al  Ko»l>n 
High  School  who  has  been  awarded  for  his 
unusual  ability  to  teach  students  of  mathe- 
matics. Both  men  serve  as  excellent  models 
for  their  colleagues  on  l^ong  Island,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  National  Science  Koundation 
makes  SS.OOO  grants  on  their  behalf  to  each 
school  to  supplement  other  resources  for 
improving  their  science  and  mathematics 
programs. 

Mr.  House  has  had  a  profound  impart  on 
the  quality  of  science  eduraion  on  l/ong 
Island.  Not  only  is  he  well  rt'Mp«'<-U'd  hut  he 
has  involved  himself  beyond  the  clasHroom 
He  iias  published  the  l.ahorHtor>  fduca- 
tion  Science  Program  and  ha."  consulted  to 
the  college  board.  In  addition,  he  assists 
the  New  York  State  Regents  in  writing  test 
items. 

Mr.  House  is  extremely  versatile  within 
his  own  field  of  biology.  At  Huntington 
High  School,  he  has  devised  the  Kenetir» 
and  microbiology  curriculum.  He  ha* 
taught  such  challentrmK  and  fasrinatin); 
subjects  from  ad>anred  placement  iiiology 
to  anthropology  and  marine  ecology. 

Mr.  House  also  received  ;wo  notiworthy 
awards  in  1983.  The  SuffoIlN  (  oun.y  Sci- 
ence Teachers  Association  awarded  him  the 
Science  Teacher  of  the  ^  ear  .\»ard  and  he 
was  chosen  by  the  .National  .Association  of 
Biology  Teachers  for  an  Outstanding  Biol- 
ogy Teacher  .Award  from  New    \  ork  State. 

Stephen  K  ( Onrad.  the  recipient  of  the 
19:^.'i  Presidential  Awara  for  Kxcellence  in 
Mathematics  Teaching,  is  also  an  unuKually 
talented  educator  He  earned  his  hachelor's 
degree  from  l^ueenx  (  (ilieije  and  hi-i  mas- 
ter's from  ^eshiva  I  niversity  and  he 
taught  in  New  York  (  ily  until  he  mo>ed  to 
Rosl^n  Hiuh  >chool  in  IWhii.  where  he 
teachen  calculu"  and  related  subjects. 

At  K.isUn  Hig  ,  School.  Mr  (onrad  plays 
an  integral  role  in  a  school-sponsored  pro- 
"^am  known  as  Independent  Research  in 
Math.  In  fart,  he  proposes  to  help  to 
strengthen  this  program  h\  using  part  of 
the  $5,000  grant  to  furnish  the  math  depart- 
ment with  a  library  for  xtudent«  engaged  in 
indepM-ndent  research  for  math  fHirs  or  for 
the  H  tBtinKhouse  competition. 
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Mr.  Conrad  alno  participates  in  the  grad- 
ing of  the  Standardized  (  ollege  Kntrance 
F.xams.  He  encourage-  his  students  to  sue 
ceed  in  math  and  in  learning  in  general 
■Teaching  is  not  tellinK."  he  tells  his  stu- 
dents on  the  first  day  of  schixtl  "It's  an  at- 
tempt to  help  «tudent.«  make  their  own  joy 
of  discovery  " 

That  both  outsUnding  teachers  were  se- 
lected hy  the  National  Science  Koundation 
from  Long  Island  hiifh  »cho<il''  makes  me 
vr»  proud  I  wish  these  fine  «Kiucalors  re- 
newed Kuccess  in  the  classnMim  and  en- 
(ouratce  them  to  continue  to  serve  as  role 
modelH  for  their  colleagues,  and  as  sources 
of  inspiration  for  their  students  Kenneth 
S  House  and  Stephen  R.  (Onrad  are  an 
asset  to  the  field  of  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  this  way.  if  a  partnership  between  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  Federal  (.overnment 
results  in  the  creation  of  hazardous  maten 
al.  all  of  the  partners — not  just  the  private 
industry  partner— will  be  responsible  for  its 
cleanup 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  issue 
carefully. 
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gressive  stance  on  foreign  trade  Our  fore- 
casted Jl.>(i  million  trade  deficit,  with  its 
negative  impact  not  only  in  our  agriculture 
sector,  but  throughout  the  economy,  de- 
mands attention  I  just  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dents initiatives  are  not  t<xi  little,  loo  late. 


CLARIFfING  GOVERNMENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  UNDER  SU- 
PERFUND 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

Of  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  Gl'NDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly, 
we  will  Se  considering  legislation  on  the 
House  floor  to  reauthorize  the  (  omprehen- 
«ne  Knvironmental  Response.  (  ompensa- 
iion.  and  Liability  Act  of  liiMi  ((  KR(  LA), 
better  known  as  Superfund 

Subsequent  to  the  Knergy  and  Commerce 
(  ommittee  approval  of  MR  2^\:  m  July.  1 
became  aware  of  an  anomaly  in  the  law 
which  might  result  in  private  interests 
being  considered  solely  responsible  for  the 
cleanup  expenses  associated  with  the  re- 
lease of  hazardous  materials  during  the 
production  of  munitions  or  other  ordi- 
nance parts  using  government  equipment. 

f'resenti>  under  Sup«Tfund  the  Federal 
(, overnment  accepts  responsibility  and  li- 
ability for  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  haitard- 
ous  substances  at  (.overnmenl-ow  ned.  Gov- 
trnment  operated  |(. ()(.(»]  and  (lovern- 
mi-nt-owned,  contractor  operated  [GOCOl 
facilities 

However,  there  is  no  similar  Federal  li- 
ability where  (.overnment  equipment  oper- 
ated under  (.overnment  supervision  on  pri- 
vately owned  land  and  in  privately  owned 
buildings  results  in  the  release  of  hazard- 
ous materials  Such  a  private/Federal  split 
of  ownership  frequently  exists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions  and  other  ordinance 
materials. 

Clearly,  this  split  of  ownership  ought  not 
utisolve  the  Federal  (.overnment  of  any  re- 
sponsibility and  liability  under  Superfund 
But.  presently,  it  does. 

As  such,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
loda*— and  which  I  will  ask  the  Rules 
(  ommittee  to  make  in  order  as  amendment 
to  MR.  2H17— would  clarify  the  (  FK(  l.A 
definition  of  "owner  or  operator'  to  in- 
clude the  C.S.  Government  in  cases  where 
munitions  or  other  ordinance  parts  are 
manufactured  using  equipment  owned  by 
ih.  Ii.partment  of  Defense,  or  a  subdivi- 
-ion.  and  a  hazardous  substance  results 
from  the  manufacturinK  operations 


ITS     ABOUT     TIME     THAT     THE 
UNITED  STATES  FIGHTS 

UNFAIR  EC  FARM  SUBSIDIES 

HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAK'T* 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 
Mr  nORfiAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  President  Reagan's  action  last 
week  in  challenging  the  fairness  of  the  Fu- 
ropean  Fconomic  (  ommunity's  export  sub- 
sidies. Its  about  time  that  the  Inited  Slates 
lodged  a  formal  complaint  against  this 
practice,  which  has  been  steadily  under- 
mining our  share  of  the  world  wheat 
market.  As  Mr  Reagan  noted,  the  FC  has 
used  these  subsidies  to  double  its  share  of 
the  international  wheat  trade  over  the  past 
10  years. 

The  Furop«-an  (  ommunity's  export  subsi- 
dies are  an  integral  part  of  its  t  ommon  .Ag- 
ricultural Policy  K  API,  The  other  major 
components  are  high  price  supports  and  ef- 
fective barriers  against  imp<irt.s  Through 
CAF'  policies,  the  F(  has  become  a  surplus 
producer  not  only  of  wheat,  bui  of  barley, 
sugar,  butter,  powdered  milk,  cheese,  beef, 
poultry,  and  eggs 

The  EC.  unlike  the  I  nited  States,  does 
not  operate  production  control  programs 
Nor  does  the  Community  store  significant 
amounts  of  excess  commodities.  Instead,  it 
uses  export  subsidies— know n  as  restitution 
payments— to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween Its  high  internal  prices  and  lower 
world  market  prices 

The  impact  on  I  ,S  wheal  producers  has 
been  devastating  IS  exp<jrts  have  de- 
clined in  both  value  and  volume  since  l&s] 
Although  other  factors  have  played  a  role, 
the  KCs  (,  ommon  Agricultural  Policy  has 
contributed  to  the  shrinking  export  situa 
lion,  both  by  imposing  high  threshold 
prices  on  l.S.  products  coming  into  LC 
countries,  and  by  unfairly  diminishing  the 
I'.S.  share  of  world  markets 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
EC  has  gone  beyond  the  standard  allowed 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade— that  is,  they  have  used  subsi- 
dies to  gam  more  than  tn  equitable  share 
of  world  export  trade  "  The  IS.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative's office  estimates  that  the  subsi- 
dies cost  I  S  farmers  more  than  J2  billion 
in  potential  sales  over  the  past  4  years— 
this  at  a  lime  when  the  farm  economy  is 
also  buffeted  by  stubbornly  high  interest 
rates  and  the  overvalued  dollar,  which  in 
effect  adds  a  30  percent  lax  on  every  bushel 
of  wheat  we  tr..  to  sell  overseas 

For  all  these  reasons,  I'm  glad  to  see  that 
the  President  is  finally  taking  a  more  ag 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALinT  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  J. 
FORTINO  OF  NEV^'  JERSEY  1985 
■MAN  OF  THE  Y'EAR  AWARD. 
THE  MOTHER  CABRINI  SOCIE- 
TY OF  PATERSON 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  MV.   JERSrY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mr   ROE   Mr   Speaker,  on  Sunday.  Octo- 
ber 2T   residents  of  the  city  of  Paterson,  my 
congressional    district    and    State    of    New 
Jersey     will    join     with     membeni     of    the 
Mother  (  abrini  Society   in  testimony   to  an 
esteemed  councilman,  distinguished  citizen 
and  giMKl  fiiend,  the  Honorable  Richard  J 
Fortino  of  New  Jersey    whose  standards  of 
excellence    throughout     his     lifetime     have 
earned   him  the  most  highly   coveted  award 
of  the  Mother  I  abrini  Society  of  Palerson 
NJ_--The   Man   of  the   Year"   1    know    thai 
you   and   our   colleagues   here   in   the   (on 
gress  will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extend 
ing  our   heartiest   congratulations  to   Rich- 
ard Fortino  and  share  the  great  pnde  of  his 
parenU,  Ben  and  Ethel  Vacca  Fortino:  four 
brothers,   Roger,   Riberl,   Ronald   and   Ray- 
mond: and  sister,  Rosand    on  this  milestone 
of  achievement  in  their  family  endeavors 

Mr  Speaker,  Richard  J  Fortino  has  been 
a  staunch  supporter  and  active  participant 
in  man*  civic  and  community  improvement 
programs  and  we  applaud  the  quality  of  his 
leadership  endeavors  in  the  van^ard  of 
service  to  people  s  needs 

Richard  was  born  in  Paierson  on  Janu 
ary  25,  1951  and,  we  are  proud  to  boast,  hat 
been  a  resident  of  the  city  for  his  entire 
life.  He  attended  Paierson  public  schools 
No8.  19  and  27.  St,  Mary's  High  School  and 
Monlclair  Sute  College  During  his  school 
vears  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete— both 
in  basketball  and  fiMitball  and  received  out- 
standing defensive  p'ayer  awards  as  a 
member  of  Paterson's  Tri-County  Football 
League 

His  exemplarv  record  of  performance  in 
academic  and  athletic  endeavors  has  served 
to  enhance  his  leadership  qualities  of  self- 
reliance,  character  building,  sportsmanship, 
fair  play  and  eagerness  to  serve  others.  It 
was  no  accident— but  based  on  his  integri- 
ty, personal  commitment  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  to  help  people— that  he  was  elected 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  city  of  Pater- 
son. 

Since  his  election  in  1984.  he  has  served 
the  people  of  the  citv  of  Pater»on  as  a  full- 
time  councilman  engrossed  daily  in  re.-^von- 
sible  service  to  our  people  He  also  owns 
the  WesUide  Weightliftin)!  Gym  in  the  city, 
it  is  interesting  in  note  that  he  was  first 
elected  to  office  a*  a  Democratic  county 
committeeman   8  years  ago  and   has   been 
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active  and  highly  succeMful  in  the  coordi- 
nation of  many  political  campai^H  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

The  quality  of  leadership  and  sincerity  of 
purpoHe  that  Richard  Fortino  has  imparted 
to  our  people  are  mirrored  in  his  many  ac- 
complishments and  the  warmth  of  his 
friendship  that  have  earned  him  the  confi- 
dence and  Hupport  of  all  of  us  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  kr.ow  him. 

Among  his  accomplishments  as  a  city  of 
councilman  which  will  be  referred  to  at  the 
Mother  Cabrini  Society's  Testimonial 
Dinner  in  his  honor,  we  point  with  pride  to 
the  ordinances  and  regulations  he  has  pro- 
mulgated and  fostered  requiring  the  abate- 
ment of  lead  paint  from  all  city  homes, 
protection  against  illegal  conversions,  the 
homeowner's  capital  improvement  tax  ex- 
emption increase  to  $10,000  and  repeal  of 
the  tenant's  automatic  tax  surcharge. 

Richard  is  indeed  a  dedicated  elected  of- 
ficijl  representing  the  city  of  Paterson's 
second  ward  but  his  concerns  and  actions 
go  far  beyond  his  own  second  ward.  He  was 
the  chief  architect  and  sponsor  of  a  pro- 
gram for  city-wide  street  lighting  in  con- 
junction with  a  crime  watch  study  that  will 
be  in  effect  by  November  1985.  His  interest 
in  the  education  or  our  young  people  are 
well  known  and  recognized  not  only  in  Pa- 
terson  but  throughout  the  State  and  par- 
ents in  the  city  of  Paterson  are  especially 
praiseworthy  of  his  success  in  offering  a 
resolution  to  require  a  referendum  in  the 
city  of  Paterson's  1986  election  to  establish 
an  elected  school  board.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  reorganizing  the  board  of  recreation 
of  the  city  of  Paterson  and  his  stand  on 
issues  such  as  asbestos  are  also  well-known 
ana  respected.  His  action  on  asbestos  in  the 
public  schools  resulted  in  school  closings 
to  protect  the  children  until  the  situation 
was  corrected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
contributions  of  our  people  to  America's 
history  and  the  quality  of  our  way  of  life 
which  have  achieved  preeminence  of  our 
representative  democracy,  second  to  none, 
among  all  nations  throughout  the  world,  I 
am  pleased  to  seek  this  national  recogni- 
tion of  a  young  man  who  is  a  credit  to  his 
family  and  our  community.  As  we  gather 
together  on  Sunday,  October  27  in  tribute 
to  Richard's  leadership  endeavors  and  per- 
sonal commitment  dedicated  to  service  to 
people,  we  do  indeed  salute  the  Mother  Ca- 
brini Society's  .Man  of  the  Year — Hon. 
Richard  J.  Fortino  of  Paterson,  NJ. 


REV.  DAVID  CORY:  AN  ACTIVE 
CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY 
LEADER 

HON.  STEPHEiN  J.  SOURZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Rev.  David  Cory,  who  is 
celebrating  his  2Sth  anniversary  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Homecrest  Presbyterian 
Chiuxh. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  age  of  83.  Reverend  Cory  is  the 
oldest  pastor  in  active  service  in  .New  York 
City.  As  a  church  leader,  a  community  ac- 
tivist, and  a  scholar,  he  leads  a  truly  inspi- 
rational life. 

Having  graduated  from  Columbia  College 
in  1926,  Reverend  Cory  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  Scotland  at  the  New  Col- 
lege in  Edinborough.  It  was  in  Scotland 
that  Reverend  Cory  began  his  efforts  as  a 
social  worker  and  a  champion  of  the  work- 
ing class  people.  After  working  in  many  of 
Scotland's  slums,  he  developed  a  special 
understanding  of  the  poor — an  understand- 
ing that  has  been  the  catalyst  for  his  life  of 
service. 

Upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  Reverend 
Cory  completed  his  doctorate  in  theology  at 
Union  Theological  College  and  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Cuyler  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  served  his  congregation  for  30 
years.  During  this  period,  he  also  became 
active  in  politics.  In  1931,  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress on  the  Socialist  Party  ticket  and  in 
1938  he  again  sought  elective  office  when 
he  ran  for  Brooklyn  Bourough  president. 
Although  Reverend  Cory  was  unsuccessful 
in  both  races,  his  message  of  decency,  com- 
passion, and  assistance  for  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  won  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  those  who  hear  him. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  responsibil- 
ities as  pastor.  Reverend  Cory  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  in  post-World  War  II  America. 
He  authored  a  textbook.  "Within  Two 
Worlds."  which  deals  with  how  the  Indian 
could  confront  the  realities  of  American 
urban  life.  In  addition,  he  has  mastered  the 
.Mohawk  Indian  dialect. 

After  his  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
Cuyler  Church.  Reverend  Cory  went  on  to 
become  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  Brooklyn,  an  inter- 
denominational organization  devoted  to 
community  service.  Following  his  .^-year 
tenure  at  the  council,  he  became  pastor  at 
the  Homecrest  Church  in  1960. 

Since  his  ordination  over  five  decades 
ago.  Reverend  Cory  has  demonstrated  a 
deep  and  longstanding  commitment  to  the 
larger  needs  of  the  communities  in  which 
he  has  served.  He  has  contributed  innumer- 
able hours  and  has  shown  tremendous 
energy.  compaM^i.ui  Kn  i  insight  in  working 
with  his  conifr.^mii  r  :ind  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  inn;,  r  )Uijuklyn  community. 

On  the  oitn.ii.Hi  if  his  25th  anniversary 
as  the  pastor  uf  Homecrest  Church.  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  for  his  many  years  of 
service  and  wish  him  continued  strength 
and  Buccesa  in  all  his  future  endeayon. 


COMMEMORATING  WORLD 
FOOD  DAY 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  i«rw  YORK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  16,  1985 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  Mr.  GiLMAN  for  his  foresight 
and   leadership   in   putting   together   these 
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special  orders  to  recognize  World  Food 
Day.  There  is  no  simple  solution  to  solving 
world  hunger.  What  is  working  in  Latin 
America  or  Asia  may  not  be  appropriate 
for  Africa. 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  I'nited  States  and 
other  developed  nations  must  work  togeth- 
er and  go  beyond  the  band-aid  approach  to 
the  problem.  We  must  think  and  act  in  the 
long  term.  As  you  may  know,  the  Science 
and  Technology  Subcommittee  on  Natural 
Resources.  Agriculture  Research,  and  Envi- 
ronment— which  I  chair — is  conducting  a 
series  of  hearings  this  fall  on  long-term  so- 
lutions to  the  hunger  in  Africa.  In  these 
hearings  we  are  focusing  on  what  science 
and  technology  can  do  to  assist  sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa  to  feed  itself. 

These  hearings,  of  course,  do  not  purport 
to  be  a  comprehensive  examination  of  all 
the  issues  relating  to  the  Afrirtin  iiiua1i<in 
Mr.  Leland  and  Mrs.  Roi  kkma  thf  lend 
ers  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  and 
Mr.  WOLPE  and  Mr.  Siuandeh  of  (he  For 
eign  .Affairs  Subcommittee  on  .Africa  have 
addressed  many  of  the  other  important 
issues  pertaining  to  the  African  crisis.  The 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee's  exami- 
nation of  the  potential  of  the  African  envi- 
ronment for  feeding  its  own  people  on  a 
sustained  basis  will  provide  an  important 
contribution  to  long-range  solutions  for 
this  region. 

The  first  hearing  in  the  series  was  held 
together  on  September  19  and  looked  at  the 
climatologic  aspects  of  the  drought  in 
Africa.  We  examined  the  scientific  basis  for 
drought  prediction  and  questioned  the  p<i>i- 
sibility  that  this  unusually  severe  drought 
may  represent  a  long-term  change  in  cli- 
mate. Just  as  climatic  variation  and  the  re- 
currence of  drought  set  one  type  of  limit 
on  the  development  of  this  region,  the  tre- 
mendous population  growth  rate  of  the  na- 
tions in  sub-Saharan  Africa  also  will  deter- 
mine the  future  course  of  development. 

On  October  17,  our  second  hearing  as- 
sessed the  dimensions  of  the  population 
problem  facing  this  region  and  the  pros- 
pectfi  for  future  fertility  decline,  'xperts 
predict  that  20  yearx  from  now  there  will 
be  a  second  Africa  with  twice  ax  man\ 
people  to  support — to  feed  and  to  educate 
Any  development  effort  for  this  region 
must  take  into  account  the  vast  demands  of 
future  populations.  In  future  hearings  on 
October  23.  30.  and  31.  we  will  explore  vari- 
ous approaches  to  increaxinit  airrir ultura! 
production. 

African  soils  are  unuHuall>  poor  and  paxi 
development  practices  have  not  (onterved 
this  fragile  resource.  .As  a  rp«ult  in  the  last 
50  years.  650,000  stjuare  kilometer*  of  pro- 
ductive land  in  the  South  Sahara  has 
become  desert  What  Afriranx  m-ed  are  pro- 
i(rams  providing  education  and  accenn  to 
low-resource  iechnolo){\  labor  intensive 
technology — appropriate  hand  tools,  ••imple 
machines.  drought-reHiHtant  and  blight-re- 
sistant crops.  In  order  for  thiH  region  to 
have  hope  for  a  future,  «i>il  and  water  must 
be  conserved,  food  production  increased. 
and.  at  the  same  lime,  population  growth 
rate  must  be  stabilized. 
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We  must  achieve  a  balance  between  food 
and  people  if  Africa  is  going  to  attain  food 
self-sufficiency. 


SA\'^  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECK.4RT 

Of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  attention  has  been  f<KU»ed  in  recent 
months  on  several  proposals  to  reform  our 
current  tax  system.  Recently,  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee started  consideration  of  this  important 
issue.  Many  of  us  agree  on  the  need  to  sim- 
plify our  current,  complicated  tax  laws  and 
eliminate  the  many  inequities  inherent  in 
it.  and  President  Reagan,  too.  has  come 
forward  with  several  proposals  to  alter  the 
existing  Tax  Code. 

Even  though  the  President  has  eliminat- 
ed some  inequities  in  his  proposals,  he 
seems  to  have  created  new  ones  which  are 
just  as  unfair  as  some  of  the  current  in- 
equities. Perhapt-  the  most  significant  of 
these  is  his  proposal  to  abolish  the  Federal 
tax  deduction  allowed  for  the  payment  of 
Sute  and  local  taxes.  This  deduction  has 
been  allowed  since  the  Federal  Tax  Code 
was  first  enacted  in  1913  so  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  not  engage  in  double  tax- 
ation. 

Double  taxation,  in  addition  to  being 
unjust,  would  have  a  horrendous  effect  on 
the  economy  of  the  northeast-midwest 
region  of  our  Nation.  These  States,  which 
account  for  44  percent  of  the  country's 
population,  would  have  to  pay  57  percent 
of  the  new  Federal  revenue  generated  by 
the  elimination  of  this  important  deduc- 
tion. In  my  State  of  Ohio  alone,  tax  rates 
for  the  average  taxpayer  would  increase 
$701.66  if  this  deduction  were  repealed. 

I  strongly  support  tax  reform  in  the 
name  of  simplicity  and  fairness;  however,  I 
urge  the  retention  of  this  important  deduc- 
tion to  avoid  tax  inequality. 


ELIE  WIESEL'S  APPEAL  FOR 
REFUSENIKS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr,  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  will  soon  travel  to  Geneva  to  meet 
with  (General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States'  p<isilion  is 
unified  and  clear,  A  firm  human  rights  po- 
sition should  be  a  prerequisite  to  any  other 
discussion. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  is  a  clear  stote- 
ment  of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  35  signa- 
tory nations.  The  violations  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  blatant  and 
consistent.  Compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  existing  agreemenU  should  be  a  pre- 
requisite   to   entering   into    new    ones.   We 
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must  have  a  show  of  good  faith  from  the 
Soviet  Government  that  it  will  not  continue 
its  tradition  of  agreeing  to  noble  goals  on 
paper  and  violating  these  same  goals  in 
practice. 

My  good  friend  and  distinguished  histori- 
an, Elie  Wiesel.  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
President  Reagan  through  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  yesterda*  Klie  Wiesel 
is  the  noted  chronicler  and  symbol  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust  who  presided  over  the 
groundbreaking  for  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Museum  in  Washington.  DC  last 
week. 

Professor  Wiesel  raises  the  case  of 
Leonid  Volvovsky.  the  latest  casualty  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  anti-Semitic  war.  Vol- 
vovsky risks  being  sentenced  to  hard  labor 
for  his  personal  commitment  to  Judai-m 

Volvovsky  is  one  more  significant  name 
added  to  a  sadl.v  growing  li«t  which  in- 
cludes Ida  Nudel,  \  ladimir  Kelt-man  \  lad- 
mir  Slepak.  Anatolv  shcharansKv  and  so 
many  others.  The  recitation  of  these  names 
has  become  a  tragic  lilanv.  a  rollcall  of 
people  who  are  punished  for  their  dreams. 
Professor  Wiesel  writes: 
When  Ronald  Reagan  meets  Mikhail  S. 
Gorbachev.  I  hope  he  will  speak  to  him. 
among  others,  of  an  innocent  maui  who  is 
now  in  danger  of  being  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  in  the  Soviet  Union.  His  name  Is 
Leonid  Volvovsky,  a  45-year-old  mathemati- 
cian; his  trial  opened  Friday  in  Gorky.  His 
"crime":  active  involvement  with  the  large 
"refusenik"  community  there.  His  friends 
are  worried  that  the  prosecution  may  use 
his  case  as  a  warning,  handing  down  a 
severe  condemnation. 

Leonid  is  married  to  Ludmila:  they  have  a 
17-year-old  daughter,  Kira.  Their  troubles 
began  in  1976  when  they  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  to  Israel.  In  the  eyes  of  officialdom, 
Leonid  became  an  outcast.  That  remains  the 
lot  of  all  refusenilts.  Overnight,  they  are  cut 
off.  isolated,  marked  for  harassment,  aban- 
doned by  colleagues  and  humiliated  by  insti- 
tutions. Still,  they  lean  on  each  other  and 
help  one  another  to  safeguard  their  sanity 
and  morale, 

I  have  met  many  refusenlks  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  admire  them.  They  are,  to  para- 
phrase Jean-Paul  Sartre's  expression, 
among  the  freest  people  In  the  land,  I 
admire  their  courage,  their  exuberant  spirit, 
their  unfathomable  faith.  When  I  asked 
them  what  to  send  them  from  home,  they 
answered;  "Books,  send  us  books  "  These 
books  were  needed  for  students  and  teach- 
ers-for  the  unofficial  educational  network 
that  now  exists  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Leonid  Volvovsky  Is  one  of  its  leading 
members.  He  learned  Hebrew  and  EnglUh, 
Thus  equipped,  he  established  seminars  for 
Hebrew.  Jewish  history,  Jewish  literature 
and  philosophy  and  ethics.  In  1976,  he  was 
vice-chairman  of  a  committee  that  tried  to 
convene  a  seminar  on  Jewish  culture.  This 
resulted  In  the  first  of  his  several  arrests. 
followed  by  relentless  harassment  Searches 
were  conducted  in  his  home,  materials  were 
confiscated,  threats  were  Issued  But  Leonid 
Volvovsky  persevered,  and  hundreds  of  re- 
fusenlks owe  him  their  Jewish  education.  In 
1979.  his  seminar  attracted  700  students. 

The  K.G.B.  responded  In  kind,  Leonid 
Volvovsky  "lost"  his  materials,  his  Hebrew- 
books.  His  modest  apartment  was  taken. 
The  renowned  scholar  had  to  accept  other 
jobs:  elevator  operator,  photography  sales- 
man and  garbage  collector. 
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He  was  arrested  on  Jiuie  26,  1985.  and 
charged  under  Article  190-1  of  the  criminal 
code  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. In  other  words,  he  is  accused  of  slander- 
ing the  Soviet  Union. 

Nonsense.  Leonid  Volvovsky  and  his  re- 
fusenik friends  have  nothing  to  do  with  pol- 
itics. All  they  want  is  to  join  their  families 
in  Israel  so  that  they  can  lead  a  Jewish  life 
in  accordance  with  Jewish  law.  When  they 
meet,  they  discuss  the  Prophets,  the  Tal- 
mudic  legends  and  classical  Jewish  authors, 
not  politics, 

I  have  known  the  refusenlks.  and  I  know 
they  are  more  concerned  with  Jewish 
memory  than  with  Soviet  politics.  This  is 
what  makes  the  Volvovsky  trial  such  an  In- 
justice. A  condemnation  would  be  a  scandal. 

Let  us  hope  President  Reagan  will  find  it 
important  to  discuss  this  case— and  hun- 
dreds of  others— when  he  meets  Mr,  Gorba- 
chev, The  refusenlks,  like  the  dissidents,  are 
our  heroes.  They  place  their  hope  on  us,  on 
our  Involvement. 

They  are  so  many.  Ida  Nudel.  Vladimir 
Slepak.  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Dan  Shapiro, 
losif  Begim.  Vladimir  and  Anna  Llfshlts  and 
Yuri  Edelshtein;  The  list  could  go  on  and 
on.  Is  Mr,  Gorbachev  capable  of  making  a 
gesture?  WUl  he  make  it?  Should  he  do  so, 
the  refusenlks'  hope  in  us  may  be  justified, 
and  our  hope  In  him  as  well. 


NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  SHOULD 
BOW  OUT  OF  CONRAIL 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVAJflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  months  of 
thorough  review  and  deliberation  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  sale  of  I'onrail  to  the 
Norfolk  Southern  t  orp  would  have  a  nega 
live  impact  on  the  railroad  indusir>  operai 
ing  in  Conrai!  s  temtorv.  &*  well  as  on  the 
jobs,  riders,  and  services  depending  on  the 
Government-owned  rail  and  freight  line.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  r>epartmeni  of 
Transportation  s  fundamental  reason  for 
selling  t  onrail— that  it  could  n.n  sunive 
on  its  own — is  invalid,  Conrail'p  net  income 
of  $500  million  in  1984  will  lead  the  rail- 
road to  its  fifth  consecutive  year  of  profit- 
ability. 

I  am  submitting  this  recent  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  which  sum- 
marizes wh.v  (  ongress  should  move  ahead 
on  options  t(  keep  t  onrail  an  independent 
railroad  I  think  mv  colleagues  will  find  a 
public  offering  of  stock  like  that  prop<i»ed 
bv  .Morgan  Stanle.v  &  Co  a  more  preferable 
and  attractive  proposal  not  onl.v  for  my 
State  of  Pennsvviania.  but  for  the  entire 
Nation  a>  well  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  co- 
spcjnsor  H  R  2^T,'^  which  I  introduced  with 
Representatives  Kf  K.'^BT  and  Bl.ILEr  to  im- 
plement the  Morgan  Sianie)  plan.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Oct.  23, 
1985] 

CONRAIL  SH0OTJ)lf  T  BE  SoLD  TO  NORFOLK 

Southern 
It  has  become  Increasingly  uncertain  In 
recent  weeks  whether  Congress  will  act  this 
year  on  proposals  for  the  sale  of  Conrall  but 
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It  now  U  abundantly  clear  that,  one  way  or 
another.  Transportation  Secretary  EHiza- 
beth  Hanford  Dole's  recommendation  that 
It  be  sold  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  Corp. 
should  l)e  rejected.  That  could  be  done  by 
congressional  action  If  necessary  but  more 
appropriately  by  Mrs.  Dole's  withdrawing 
her  recommendation  or  Norfolk  Southern's 
rescinding  Its  purchase  offer. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  proposal,  embraced 
by  Mrs.  Dole  Ui  Peoruary,  appeared  shaky 
from  the  start.  It  has  become  a  growing  em- 
barrassment with  each  passing  month.  Tes- 
timony at  public  hearings  and  authoritative 
analyses  have  demonstrated  that  selling 
Conrall  to  Norfolk  Southern  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  Interest  and  Jeopard- 
ize competitive  railroad- freight  service  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  where  Conrall 
operates. 

A  particularly  devastating  blow  was  dealt 
last  month  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  In  a  report  to  the  House  public 
works  and  transportation  subcommittee 
(•haired  by  Rep.  James  J.  Florio  (D..  N.J.). 
The  ICC  concluded  that  acquisition  of  Con- 
rall by  Norfolk  Southern  would  place  In 
doubt  the  long-term  viability  of  smaller  rail- 
roads serving  portions  of  the  same  territory. 

The  ICC's  report  gives  added  validity  to 
earlier  findings  of  the  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion (USRA).  which  monitors  Conrall  oper- 
ations for  Congress.  It  reported  in  J-Uy  that 
regional  railroads  operating  In  Conrail's  ter- 
ritory would  lose  substantial  volumes  of 
traffic  if  It  were  acquired  by  Norfolk  South- 
em,  raising  questions  about  their  ability  to 
remain  In  business. 

At  the  outset,  the  Justice  Department 
ruled  that  a  Norfolk  Southern  takeover 
would  violate  antitrust  laws  unless  signifi- 
cant trackage  was  divested  to  smaller  rail- 
roads. The  subsequent  ICC  and  USRA  find- 
ings suggest  that,  even  with  divestiture,  the 
outlook  for  small  lines  would  t>e  bleak  and 
rail-freight  customers  in  some  areas  could 
find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  Norfolk 
Southern  monopoly. 

Moreover,  the  basic  rationale  for  selling 
Conrall  to  Norfolk  Southern— namely,  that 
Conrall  could  not  stand  alone— is  no  longer 
valid.  Conrall,  with  net  income  of  $500  mil- 
lion In  1984,  Is  now  well  on  Its  way  to  a  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  profitability.  USRA  has 
informed  Congress  that  Conrall  should 
remaUn  profitable  at  least  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1980s. 

There  also  are  questions  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  Norfolk  Southern's  bid.  It  could 
become  a  government  giveaway  considering 
tax  l)€neflts  that  would  accrue.  But  with  a 
sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  demonstrated  to 
be  unwise  because  of  other  factors,  there  Is 
no  point  in  haggling  over  price. 

The  proper  course  for  Congress  now  Is  to 
devote  Its  attention  to  options  that  would 
preserve  Conrall  as  an  Independent  railroad. 
One  way  to  do  that  would  be  through  a 
public  offering  of  stock.  A  consortium 
headed  by  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  a  New 
York  investment  firm,  has  proposed  to  buy 
Conn>.il  and  offer  most  of  all  of  the  stock 
for  so^e  to  the  public. 

Congress  has  not  yet  fully  explored 
Morgan  Stanley's  proposal  and  there  are 
many  questions  to  be  answered.  That  should 
be  the  fociis  of  congressional  attention  In 
weighing  Conrail's  future. 

Norfolk  Southern  has  l)ecome  a  distrac- 
tion. It  received  a  fair  hearing  on  an  offer 
that  was  scrutinized  and  found  wanting.  It 
should  step  aside  and  let  Congress  move  on 
to  other  options. 
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THE  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PLAN 

HO.N.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr  -^jM-Kkpr  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  WajthinKlun  Report  for 
Wedni-dii^     <  >,  •.,h,r  .'3.  1985.  into  the  CON- 

The  Dtncn  Rkduction  Plah 

Frustrated  by  huge,  recurrent  deficits. 
Congress  is  considering  a  dramatic  new  ap- 
proach to  balance  the  federal  budget  by 
1991. 

Balanced  budget  fever  is  not  new  In  Con- 
gress, but  the  latest  approach  might  have 
greater  Impact  than  before.  The  plan  in  its 
current  form  sets  a  maximum  deficit  of  $180 
billion  in  1986.  and  reduces  the  allowable 
deficits  by  $36  billion  each  year,  producing  a 
balanced  budget  In  1991.  The  plan  includes 
a  powerful  mechanism  to  force  compliance 
with  the  limits:  if  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent fail  to  make  the  mandated  reductions, 
automatic,  across-the-board  spending  cuts 
would  go  into  effect.  Stronger  enforcement 
procedures  ensure  that  ii.e  budget  targets 
are  followed  in  detail  during  congressional 
consideration  of  budgetary  legislation. 
Unlike  the  current  budget  system,  in  which 
targets  can  be  waived  by  a  resolution  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  deficit  targets  in  the  new 
plan  could  be  waived  only  by  passage  of  leg- 
islation subject  to  a  presidential  veto. 

Each  year,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  would  Jointly  estimate  the 
deficit,  the  gross  national  product,  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  deficit  could  exceed 
the  approved  deficit  cap.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment, the  two  figures  would  be  averaged.  If 
the  projected  deficit  exceeded  the  cap  by 
more  than  5%  (7%  in  1986).  the  President 
would  be  required  to  reduce  sF>endlng  to 
bring  the  deficit  under  the  limit.  Half  the 
savings  would  come  from  reducing  or  elimi- 
nating automatic  spending  Increases  such  as 
various  cost  of  living  adjustments  (COLAs); 
the  other  half  would  come  from  equal, 
across-the-board  cuts  In  outlays  for  most 
discretionary  federal  spending.  Social  Secu 
rlty.  Interest  payments  on  the  debt,  and 
some  relatively  uncontrollable  defense  pro- 
curement expenses  would  be  exempt  from 
automatic  cuts.  Unless  Congress  proposed 
alternate  cuts  in  spending  and  worked  out 
an  agreement  with  the  President,  the  Presl- 
dents  cuts  would  prevail.  A  declaration  of 
war  would  negate  the  compliance  require- 
ment and  a  recession  could  postpone  it. 

In  effect,  the  plan  creates  an  tmnual 
budget  crisis.  If  Congress  does  not  reduce 
the  deficit  to  the  required  level,  spending 
cuts  would  be  made  automatically.  The  pre- 
sumption of  the  plan  is  that  the  threat  of 
automatic  spending  cuts,  administered  by 
the  President,  would  scare  Congress  into 
meeting  Its  own  budget  targets. 

Although  an  Innovative  approach  to  our 
deficit  problems,  the  plan  raises  several 
questions.  One  worry  Is  that  rigid  targets 
could  be  economically  counterproductive. 
Without  good  economic  performance,  it  will 
be  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  meet  the 
deficit  caps.  In  these  circumstances.  Con- 
gress might  be  required  to  cut  spending  or 
raise  taxes  to  meet  the  targets,  which  could 
worsen  the  downturn.  Most  policy  makers 
recommend  increased  goverrjnent  spending 
during  a  downturn  to  stimulate  the  econo- 
my. 
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The  plan  Is  edso  unclear  on  crucial  Issues, 
such  as  Its  effect  on  defense  spending  and 
major  programs  for  the  poor.  While  the 
President  could  recommend  tax  Increases  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  he  is  not  required  to  do 
so.  Action  to  reduce  the  deficit  emphasizes 
spending  cuts,  but  many  areas  of  spending 
are  excluded  from  the  cuts.  The  exemption 
of  Social  Security,  a  large  share  of  federal 
spending,  places  an  extra  burden  on  other 
federal  programs.  Expenditures  under  bind- 
ing contracts  and  other  prior  commitments 
would  be  exempt  from  across-the-board 
cuts,  as  could  about  40%  of  "uncontrollable" 
defense  expenditures. 

Spending  cuts  in  remaining  categories 
could  disrupt  vital  govc^ment  services. 
Sharp  cuts  in  discretionary  programs  like 
education,  health  care,  and  defense  would 
be  particularly  disruptive  since  they  fall 
heavily  on  more  easily  controlled  spending 
categories  such  as  personnel  and  mainte- 
nance. Defense  cuts,  for  example,  would 
probably  t>e  made  by  reducing  civilian  and 
military  personnel  costs,  maintenance  and 
training  operations,  and  purchases  of  spare 
parts  and  ammunition.  Non-defense  agen- 
cies such  as  law  enforcement,  courts,  air 
traffic  control,  tax  collection,  public  land 
management  and  VA  hospitals  would  also 
suffer  large  personnel  cuts.  One  sensitive 
point  is  that  COLAs  for  veterans  and  the 
poor  could  be  reduced  or  eliminated,  while 
those  for  the  elderly  under  Social  Security 
would  not.  raising  disturbing  questions  of 
equity. 

The  plan  also  raises  constitutional  ques- 
tions. The  plan's  Impact  on  the  legislative- 
executive  power  balance  In  budget-making  is 
unclear,  but  it  could  Increase  the  President's 
budgetary  powers.  His  determination  that 
automatic  spending  cuts  should  take  effect 
would  t>e  based  on  deficit  projections  pre- 
pared in  part  by  OMB.  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  his  office.  In  addition,  although  the 
plan  apparently  stipulates  how  spending 
would  t>e  cut  if  the  deficit  targets  are  ex- 
ceeded, ambiguities  in  the  bill's  language 
raise  questions  at>out  the  extent  of  the 
President's  new  powers  to  reduce  spending. 

These  problems  show  the  difficulty  of 
translating  strong  sentiment  for  deficit  re- 
duction into  a  manageable  budget  process. 
Undoubtedly,  the  plan  would  be  a  powerful 
tool  to  reduce  the  deficit.  That  is  Its  most 
attractive  feature.  Despite  serious  efforts  to 
reduce  the  deficit  in  recent  years,  no  end  to 
$200  billion  aruiual  deficits  is  in  sight  with- 
out drastic  action.  Memtiers  are  now  trying 
to  determine  how  the  plan  would  work  and 
what  effect  It  would  have  on  the  economy 
and  government  programs.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  plan  could  require  major  cuts  in 
the  budget  even  if  such  cuts  caused  a  reces- 
sion, that  It  would  require  deep  cuts  In  mili- 
tary spending,  and  that  it  would  make  tax 
Increases  more  likely.  I  am  also  uneasy  that 
the  plan  tips  the  balance  of  power  over 
spending  toward  the  President.  Also,  be- 
cause some  of  Its  provisions  can  t>e  waived, 
the  plan  will  not  necessarily  force  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  make  tough  decisions 
they  have  avoided  In  the  past.  Nonetheless, 
the  plan  deserves  careful  consideration  as 
an  approach  to  our  horrendous  deficit  prob- 
lems. At  the  very  least,  the  plan  needs  a  lot 
more  discussion  and  revision.  Meml>er8  must 
address  the  plan's  problems  and  correct 
them  before  It  t>ecomes  law. 
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DANIEL  ORTEGA 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr  DORN.iVN  <>f  CaliforniH  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ommandante  Ortega's  Hpptarance  Tueg- 
iIhn  on  the  "l"!!!!  Donahue  Show"  was,  to 
[lul  It  mildl> .  di-K'J''ifi>t 

H..>»fvcr.  cxen  I'hil  Donahue'*  national 
t.o(illicliin({  ap<>loK>  for  I  >  fundinK  <)f  the 
Contras  did  not  prevent  Daniel  Orte^ 
from  exposing  himself  as  the  petty  little 
thug  that  he  is. 

That  made  it  tough  for  Mr.  Donahue,  but 
he  pressed  on  with  his  message  to  the  Com- 
mandant*'  which  wa.s  basically.  "Don't  you 
know  >ou  arv  maiiin);  Ihinifs  awfully  tough 
for  us  fellow  travelers  here  in  the  Inited 
Sutes.  I  mean.  Danny,  first  President 
Rea^n  was  proven  right  in  El  Salvador 
and  now  you're  helping  prove  him  right  in 
Nicaragua.  What  about  the  credibility  of  us 
liberals." 

Alas,  it  Is  too  late  for  the  dyspeptic  Don- 
ahue This  neutral-gender  feminist  has  no 
credibility  left  and  is  now  more  irrelevant 
than  ever. 

Accordingly  I  would  now  like  to  resubmit 
for  the  historical  record  my  floor  statement 
of  Tuesday  on  this  subject  alonK  with  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  program  bv  Don 
kowet  that  app<Bred  in  the  Washington 
Times  on  Wednesday.  Octobei  23: 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  "The  Phil  Donahue  Show  "  on 
network  television,  and  carried  across  the 
country  in  syndication  reaching  millions  of 
people,  hosted  the  Communist  President  of 
Nicaragua  Daniel  Ortega. 

Now,  you  and  I  both  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Phil  Donahue,  Irish  last  name  notwith- 
standing, is  the  No.  1  anti-Catholic  bigot  in 
the  United  Slates  as  far  as  widespread  nega- 
tive impact  on  our  ijeloved  church  is  con- 
cerned. Phil  Donahue  is  to  Catholicism 
what  Lewis  Parrakhan  is  to  Judaism.  If  this 
Donahue  were  to  attack  Jews  or  blacks  or 
any  other  ethnic  or  racial  group  the  way  he 
attacks  the  Catholic  Church  I  love,  he 
would  be  kicked  off  the  air  by  any  of  the 
networks.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  remember  what 
Arthur  Schleslnger  has  said  for  decades. 
Anti-Catholicism  is  the  anti-Semitism  of  the 
pseudo-intellectual  left. 

So  it  was  a  peculiar  thing  to  see  Donahue, 
given  his  hatred  of  Catholicism,  pressing 
Ortega  at>out  his  persecution  of  a  main  I 
have  called  the  most  courageous  clergyman 
In  this  hemisphere.  Bishop  Miguel  Obando 
y  Bravo.  Donahue,  of  course,  pressed  the 
case  weakly  about  Ortega  trying  to  crush  re- 
ligion. He  mostly  verbally  dusted  off  Orte- 
gas  shoes.  Donahue  did  bring  up  the  testi- 
mony of  Alvaro  Jose  Baldtzon,  a  man  who 
defected  from  the  highest  levels  of  Tomas 
Borges  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Baldizon 
has  told  ghastly  stories  of  Communist 
murder  and  torture  by  the  Sandinistas 
inside  Nicaragua. 

Baldizon,  unfortunately,  has  met  ylth 
only  eight  or  nine  Congressmen.  He  told  me 
there  are  10  times  as  many  political  prison- 
ers as  under  the  hated  dicUtor  Samoza.  He 
said  there  Is  wholesale  capital  punishment, 
and  that  he  couldn't  take  the  unrelenting 
murder  and  torture. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  scene  was  biza.Te,  of  Ortega  reaching 
out  to  the  American  people  on  "The  Dona- 
hue Show"  and  challenging  our  President  to 
come  down  to  Managua  and  speak  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  on  television  as  Ortega 
was  doing,  through  a  simultaneous  transla- 
tor. 

Well,  Mr.  Ortego,  I  accept  that  offer  as  a 
supporter  of  the  President's  policies.  I  hope 
other  Members  will.  I  would  like  to  go  down 
to  Managua  and  plead  again  for  the  brother 
and  the  wife  of  Mr.  Baldizon.  They  have 
been  imprisoned  and  abused  because  Baldi- 
zon. obviously,  speaks  the  truth. 

When  Donahue  brought  up  Baldizon's 
wife  and  imprisoned  brother.  Ortega  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  hit  in  the  forehead  with  a 
ball  peen  hammer.  Mrs.  Ortega,  who  speaks 
perfect  English,  and  the  translator  were 
also  stunned  and  fished  for  &n  answer. 
Ortega  said  that  if  Baldizon's  brother  is  in 
jail,  if  is  because  of  offenses  that  the  broth- 
er committed.  Ortega,  of  course,  denied  that 
he  holds  10.000  political  prisoners.  The 
shows  was.  all  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inad- 
vertent unmasking  of  a  Communist  dictator 
on  a  man's  program  who  gags  on  the  word 
"Communist."  Phil  Donahue  is  not  alone  in 
his  aversion  to  using  the  proper  description 
of  a  Conrununlst  as  a  Communist.  We  have 
more  than  a  few  members  in  this  chamber 
with  the  same  hangup. 

By  the  way.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
Donahue,  a  Notre  Dame  alumnus,  has  pub- 
licly condemned  the  kidnapping  of  Presi- 
dent Duarte's  daughter  in  EI  Salvador.  Mr. 
Duarte  is  a  fellow  Notre  Dame  alumnus. 

Ortega  Says  his  "Victory  "  Justifies 
Dekial  of  Rights 
(By  Don  Kowet) 
It  was  a  dirty  Job.  but  someone  had  to  do 

It. 


Daniel  Ortega,  the  president  of  Nicaragua. 
had  the  poor  taste  to  time  his  suspension  of 
all  civil  lil)erties  at  home  shortly  before  he 
was  due  in  New  York  to  celebrate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

Liberals  who  had  bestowed  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas their  blessings  were  bleeding. 

New  York  Times  columnist  Tom  Wicker 
wrote  that  Mr.  Ortega's  act  was  "a  heavy 
burden  to  bear."  calling  the  Sandinistas 
"their  own  worst  enemy." 

The  Washington  Post's  Mary  McGrory 
was  about  to  award  the  Sandlnlsta  an 
"Oscar  for  bad  timing."  She  WTOte:  "Whoev- 
er he  was  aiming  at,  Ortega,  once  again, 
seems  to  have  shot  himself." 

Someone  had  to  face  the  fallen  idol  on  na- 
tional television. 

Phil  Donahue,  that  incurable  hemophili- 
ac, rolled  up  his  sleeves,  tightened  his  tour- 
niquets and  braced  himself  for  the  blood- 
letting. 

In  a  program  last  March.  Mr.  Donahue 
had  flaunted  his  Sandlnlsta  sympathies. 
Joining  a  nun  and  a  congressman  In  their  as- 
sault on  Rep.  Robert  Doman,  California  Re- 
publican, a  defender  of  aid  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan resistance. 

But  yesterday  morning,  with  President 
Ortega  and  his  wife,  Rosarlo  Maria  Murlllo, 
seated  beside  him  at  the  conference  table, 
Phil  seemed  uncharacteristically  subdued. 
Glum.  A  power-outage  dimmed  hlj  usual 
high-energy  performance.  Phil  was  taking 
Mr.  Ortega's  Indiscretion  personally. 

Mr.  Ortega  had  foregone  his  famed  battle 
fatigues  for  a  solemn  gray  suit;  his  wife,  the 
pretty  Rosarlo,  was  wearing  a  blue  dress 
with  a  puritanically  high  collar.  The  scenar- 
io was  familiar  to  any  parent  who  ever  was 
called  to  school  to  see  the  principal  because 
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little  Janey  or  Johnny  had  cut  a  class  or 
tossed  a  spltball  in  science  lab. 

Phil  was  disappointed  In  his  pupils  and 
had  to  reprimand  them.  But  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  they  had  fulfilled  the 
dire  promise  of  the  White  House  probation 
officer  who  had  predicted  all  along  they'd 
end  up  in  reform  school. 

It  didn't  take  long  before  the  audience  re- 
alized that,  as  far  as  Phil  was  concerned, 
suspending  all  civil  rights  in  Nicaragua  was 
only  a  misdemeanor. 

'How  could  you  Impose  such  radical  meas- 
ures on  your  own  people  at  a  time  when  you 
claim  to  be  on  the  edge  of  victory?"  Phil 
said.  "You  really  have  apparently  scored, 
without  meaning  to,  a  tremendous  public  re- 
lations victory  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion." 
Phil  was  so  upset. 

Mr.  Ortega  replied  that  "when  you're  at 
the  point  cf  reaching  a  victory,  but  you 
have  an  opponent  who  has  many  resources, 
then  you  have  to  make  a  maximum  effort  to 
assure  your  victory,  and  thus  bring  nearer 
the  possibilities  for  peace  " 

The  answer  made  no  sense  at  all.  Suspend- 
ing civil  liljerties,  as  most  idiots  know,  is  a 
sign  of  weaicness.  not  of  strength.  But  not 
this  idiot.  Phil  had  a  list  of  questions,  and 
kept  on  reading  them. 

"But  .  .  .  this  is  the  worst  kind  of  repres- 
sion," said  Phil.  He  was  worried  about  the 
app>earance  of  dictatorial  arbitrariness. 
"This  looks  like  the  work-I'm  not  saying  it 
is,  Mr.  President— it  looks  like  the  work  of  a 
fascist  government." 

The  lovely  Mrs.  Ortega  wanted  to  Inter- 
rupt. 
"May  I?"  she  said. 

"You  may.  of  course  you  may,"  Phil 
gushed. 

"We  don't  like  these  measures,  we  regret 
them.  But  what  else  can  we  do  if  we  are  at 
war?"  asked  the  first  lady,  her  voice  drip- 
ping with  pathos  and   woimded  sincerity. 
There  was,  she  said,  "a  manual  by  the  CIA 
on  how  to  assassinate  our  leaders." 
Phil:  "Yes,  there  was." 
"We  have  to  defend  ourselves." 
Phil;  "Yes.  you  do." 

After  Mrs.  Ortega  s  passionate  plea,  it  was 
time  for  Phil  to  unload  the  first  of  his 
vaunted  Value  Judgments.  Would  he  deliver 
an  Indictment  of  Sandlsta  repression? 

"I  don't  speak  for  all  Americans,"  said 
Phil  with  a  rare  modesty,  "but  I  do  speak 
for  a  considerable  number  when  I  say  that 
.  millions  were  embarrassed  by  that 
[CIA]  manual.  And  mUlionf  today."  PhU 
added  emphatically,  are  upset  at  this  ad- 
ministration for  the  private  war  that  they 
accuse  it  of  engaging  In  against  your  coun- 
try." 

Having  rendered  this  public  apology  on 
our  behalf.  Phil  returned  to  the  root  of  his 
Irritation:  Mr.  Ortega's  clumsiness  at  public 
relations. 

"You  have  60.000  armed  people  in  Nicara- 
gua," Phil  roared.  "It  looks  like  you're 
afraid  of  your  own  people!" 

Phil  was  bothered.  It  wasn't  that  Mr. 
Ortega  had  confiscated  a  church  newspaper. 
but  that  he  had  done  It  when  the  world  was 
watching. 

"You've  snatcned  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of 
victory!  You've  got  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  angry  with  you  ....  You  cannot 
confiscate  a  church  newspaper  and  expect 
the  world  to  give  you  a  standing  ovation." 
he  said.  "It's  a  political  newspaper."  replied 
Mrs.  Ortega. 
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"So  what,"  said  Phil,  assuming  the  role  of 
media  consultant.  'Let  them  speak.  Your 
revolution,"  he  said,  "is  popular." 

This  might  have  been  a  relief  to  the  presi- 
dent and  his  first  lady.  Others  might 
wrongly  conclude  from  Mr.  Ortega's  suspen- 
sion of  civil  liberties  that  he  feared  that  his 
fully  armed  populace  might  be  discontented 
enough  to  start  pointing  their  pistols  In  his 
direction.  But  Phil  had  taken  his  own  poll, 
and  found  that  Mr.  Ortega  had  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  people! 

A  photo  flashed  on  the  screen  showing 
Mr.  Ortega  in  his  role  of  doting  father,  sur- 
rounded by  his  seven  sons. 

"Seven  boys!"  cried  Phil.  "Wow!  Your 
daughter  has  the  sympathy  of  most  of  the 
women  in  this  audience." 

The  audience  laughed.  Now  the  Ortegas 
were  Just  mom  'n'  pop. 

Phil  was  nearlng  the  end  of  the  show.  A 
caller  complained  that  he  had  been  apolo- 
gizing "for  America  to  a  Communist  dicta- 
tor." "Well."  said  Phil  scathingly,  "aren't 
you  a  little  ashamed  that  we  gotta  privately 
fund  [the  resistance]?  What  a  terrible  thing 
for  a  powerful  nation,  a  democratic  nation, 
to  do." 

In  a  rush  of  commercials— nobody  gets  in- 
terrupted by  commercials  In  Nicaragua,  the 
Ortegas  bragged— the  program  was  over. 

It  had  been  a  dirty  Job,  but  someone  had 
to  do  It. 


1985  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  U,N. 
FUND  FOR  DRUG  ABUSE  CON- 
TROL 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GiLMLN 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  (.Ii  M  \N  Mr  >peaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceivMl  <  ..rr«'>«p»jndfnce  from  Dr.  Giuseppe 
di  <..nnHri..  Executive  Director  of  the  U.N. 
Fund  f.  r  DniiT  \huse  Control  (UNFDACl. 
di««uH^iiii<  ti.  forthcoming  L'.N.  Pledging 
Confereno"  ^.r  nt%  plnpm-nt  Activities, 
which  will  tM  h.  ii!  n  Si  »  \  ,rk  on  Novem- 
ber 14-15,  1985,  and  detailin;;  cash  contri- 
butions and  pledges  for  1984  and  I98S^as 
of  August  31.  1985, 

The  good  news  is  that  39  members  of  the 
United  Nations  contributed  SI  1.947,943. 
which  I  believe  is  a  record  contribution  to 
UNFDAC  and  which  hn-  nlready  been 
broken  for  1985 — as  nt  Xuxu-it  31 — in  the 
amiur !  ,,(  $15,629,353.  These  cash  contribu- 
tion.-, and  pledges  reverse  a  downward 
trend  that  occurred  in  1983  in  which  only 
28  nations  reportedly  contributed  slightly 
more  than  $3,7  million  to  UNFDAC. 

The  bad  news  is  that  worldwide  efforts  to 
provide  cash  contributions  to  the  U.N,  Drug 
Fund  are  still  shouldered  by  only  a  handful 
of  nations  with  many  nations  making 
meager  symbolic  contributions  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  159  members  of  the  U.N. 
community  not  even  contributing  a  single 
penny  to  the  global  effort  to  combat  nar- 
cotics trafTicking  and  drug  abuse.  As  of 
August  31,  1985,  only  41  nations,  or  25  per- 
cent, of  the  159  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  contributed  $15.6  million  to 
UNFDAC. 

Although  the  contributions  for  1984  and 
1985     represent     recordbreaking     commit- 
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ments  by  nations  of  the  U..N.  system,  the 
international  community  must  not  become 
coitiplaoni  hy  this  record,  for  in  reality  the 
$12  million  and  the  $15  million  contributed 
to  the  U,N,  Drug  Fund  for  1984  and  1985  to 
conduct  a  global  "war"  against  narcotics 
trafTicking  and  drug  abuse  is  a  pittance 
compared  to  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  un- 
taxed dollars  that  the  narcotics-terrorists 
reap  from  their  illicit  drug  activities.  If  na- 
tions of  the  international  community  are 
truly  serious  about  waging  a  global  "war" 
against  the  narcotics-terrorists,  then  the 
entire  family  of  nations  must  contribute  to 
this  effort  and  many  nations  Hhnuld  irv  to 
increase  their  contributions  to  th.   fiitui 

Drug  trafTicking  and  drug  utiu-.  have 
reached  epidemic  proportions  throughout 
the  world.  The  political,  economic,  and 
social  institutions  of  all  nations  are  being 
corrupted  by  the  narcotics-terrorists  and 
the  health  of  citizens  throughout  the  world 
are  being  jeopardized  by  the  deadly  menace 
of  drug  abuse.  Drug-producing  nations 
have  now  become  drug-consuming  nations 
and  drug-consuming  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  have  become  drug-producing 
nations. 

Given  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  il- 
licit production,  trafficking,  and  consump- 
tion of  narcotics,  I  hope  that  more  nations 
will  participate  at  the  forthcoming  U.N. 
Pledging  Conference  for  Development  .Ac- 
tivities and  that  the  159  nations  comprising 
the  U.N.  system  will  contribute  to  the  U.N. 
Drug  Fund.  To  wage  an  effective  "war" 
against  the  narcotics-terrorists  requires  a 
worldwide  commitment  from  the  interna- 
tional community  in  the  form  of  additional 
funds,  equipment,  personnel,  expertise,  and 
other  resources.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  con- 
certed global  program  of  action,  not  mere 
rhetoric. 

As  Dr.  di  Gennaro  stated  in  his  letter  to 
the  international  community  requesting 
governments  to  contribute  to  the  U.N.  De- 
velopment Conference: 

The  level  of  funding  received  so  far  Is  in- 
adequate In  the  face  of  the  current  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem— with  the  enormous  In- 
stitutional, economic,  social  and  human 
costs  associated  with  it— and  is  totally  dis- 
proportionate to  the  proceeds  derived  from 
the  illicit  drug  trade.  Although  it  would 
never  be  possible  to  confront  the  prevailing 
situation  with  resources  equal  to  those  at 
the  disposal  of  drug  traffickers,  the  Interna- 
tional community  should  react  to  the  un- 
precedented challenge  posed  world-wide  by 
the  spread  of  drug  abuse  and  trafficking  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  acquired  momen- 
tum of  the  multilateral  approach.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  evil  to  which  societies  are  prey 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  empires 
of  the  crime  syndicates  can  be  effectively 
opposed  only  if  countries  are  prepared  to 
mobilize  comparable  determination  and 
commensurate  resources,  In  a  renewed  spirit 
of  solidarity. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  'hurt  with 
my  colleagues  information  concerning  con- 
tributions to  UNFDAC  for  1984  and  1985.  I 
am  requesting  that  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  insertion  of  the  following  doc- 
uments: the  complete  text  of  Dr.  Gennaro's 
letter  to  me.  dated  October  7,  1985,  his 
letter  to  members  of  the   United   Nations, 
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dated  October  3,  1985,  the  status  of  contri- 
butions pledged  or  paid  for  1984  as  <>f  De- 
cember 31,  1984,  and  the  status  of  contnhu 
tions  pledged  or  paid  for  1985  as  of  .\uku»i 
31,  1985. 

Unitsd  Nations. 
Vienna,  i4tt'.rta,  October  7,  198S. 
Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Giuian. 
U.S.  Home  of  Representativei.  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Oilman:  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary- 
General  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  him  of  19 
June  1985,  along  with  his  response  of  24 
July  1985. 

Allow  me  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
you  for  your  firm  statement  of  support  to 
UNTT3AC.  For  many  years  we  have  known 
that  we  had  a  strong  ally  In  you,  as  a  leader 
fully  cognizant  of  the  unique  role  of 
UNFDAC  in  the  global  fight  against  drug 
abuse. 

1  was  pleased  to  note  your  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  broader  support  to  UNFDAC. 
You  will  note  in  the  attached  letter,  which 
has  gone  to  all  Member  States  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  we  have  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  only  a  "handful"  of  Governments  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  the  financing  of  UNFDAC 

While  I  Join  you  In  deploring  this  situa- 
tion, 1  am  Indeed  pleased  to  notice  a  major 
improvement  in  both  volume  and  breadth  of 
support.  For  example,  since  1  January  1984 
contributions  to  UNFDAC  have  nearly 
equalled  those  made  during  the  entire  thir- 
teen years  of  the  Fund's  previous  existence. 
We  are  thus  able  to  Increase  substantially 
our  programme.  The  budget  proposed  for 
1986  is  in  fact  34%  higher  than  that  for 
1984.  This  has  l)een  accomplished  without 
significant  Increase  In  UNFDAC's  own  oper- 
ating budget. 

As  for  the  diversity  of  the  funding,  the 
group  of  "major"  donors  Is  slowly  increas- 
ing. For  example,  support  from  Italy,  for 
programmes  In  South  America  and  Paki- 
stan, Is  now  on  the  order  of  that  of  your 
own  Government,  while  Norway  continues 
to  be  a  pillar  of  support  to  our  South  EUist 
Asia  programmes.  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  recently  decided  to  provide  a 
special  purpose  contribution  for  UNFDAC's 
work  in  South  America.  We  are  also  encour- 
aged by  much  greater  financial  support 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  UNFDAC 
projects  In  Pakistan  through  an  initial 
pledge  of  US  $1.2  million,  with  strong  Indi- 
cations of  further  pledges.  The  Government 
of  Saudi  Arabia  hSLS  pledged  a  similar 
amount  to  UNFDAC  for  Pakistan.  Indica- 
tions have  been  received  of  major  increases 
in  contributions  from  Canada.  Japsin. 
Sweden  and  Sw^lLzerland  as  well.  I  enclose  a 
list  of  pledges  made  during  the  entire  year 
1984.  and  those  made  to  31  August  this  year. 

Despite  this  Improvement.  I  agree  with 
you  entirely  that  a  numtjer  of  Governments 
are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  list  of 
major  donors.  We  are  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  ensure  their  participation,  and  I 
retain  my  optimism  that  we  will  succeed. 

Your  faithful  support  and  that  of  the 
select  Committee  are  highly  appreciated, 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  can  count  on 
you  now  and  in  the  future. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you 
my  warmest  personal  greetings  and  best 
wishes. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

Giuseppe  di  Gennaro, 

Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
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United  Nations, 
Vienna,  Austria,  October  3,  1985. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  the 
forthcoming  United  Nations  Pledging  Con- 
ference for  Development  Activities,  to  be 
held  in  New  York  on  14  and  15  November 
1985,  during  which  Governments  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  pledge  their  financial 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC). 

In  the  past  two  years.  UNFDCA  has  wit- 
nessed a  major  expansion  of  its  activities. 
The  total  pledges  made  for  UNFDAC  In 
1984  up  to  and  including  the  first  quarter  of 
1985.  which  amounted  to  $US  64.5  million, 
almost  equal  the  contributions  received 
during  its  entire  13-years  existence  prior  to 
that  time.  This  new  financial  dimension  has 
permitted  UNFDAC  to  programme  its  oper 
ations  for  1985  at  a  level  of  $US  18.7  million, 
representing  an  Increase  of  almost  300  per- 
cent over  the  average  annual  expenses  In 
the  past. 

Guided  by  the  experience  gained  since  Its 
creation,  UNFDAC  Is  chaneUlng  Interna- 
tional assistance  funds  towards  the  support 
of  comprehensive  programmes  and  projects 
intended  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs. 
For  that  purpose,  UNFDAC  has  prompted 
the  formulation  of  a  number  of  master- 
plans,  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of 
viable  projects,  with  clear  goals  articulated 
prior  to  implementation.  This  approach  en- 
courages collat>oratlon  between  donor  and 
recipient  Governments  and  harmonizes 
drug  control  activities.  At  present,  the 
Fund's  resources  are  allocated  to  assist  ap- 
proximately 25  developing  countries, 
through  a  total  of  70  integrated  rural  devel- 
opment programmes  and  sectoral  projects  in 
the  fields  of  law  enforcement,  preventive 
education,  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Breakthroughs  In  international  efforts  to 
curb  the  Illicit  supply  of  drugs  are  now  in 
the  offing.  Technical  co-operation  based  on 
a  rural  development  approach  has  proven  to 
be  effective,  when  combined  with  the  Indi- 
vidual Government's  determination  to  take 
concurrent  legal  measures.  Programmes  of 
this  nature  are  well  under  way  in  l)oth  Asia 
and  Latin  America  and  Include  activities  as 
diverse  as  crop  sut)stltution  and  diversifica- 
tion, road-building,  rural  health,  electrifica- 
tion, agro-industry,  credit  and  marketing  fa- 
cilities and  community  development,  for  the 
ImplemenUtlon  of  which  far  more  resources 
than  those  currently  available  are  neces- 
sary. 

Also,  much  more  remains  to  be  done  In 
order  to  stem  the  phenomenon  of  drug 
abuse,  which  has  become  even  more  serious, 
especially  among  young  people.  Rates  of  ad- 
diction In  some  developing  countries  are  as 
high  as  in  the  worst-hit  Industrialized  coun- 
tries. With  the  many  other  dilemmas  that 
they  face,  the  developing  countries  are  the 
most  poorly  equipped  of  all  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  Through  its  projects  in  preventive 
education,  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
UNFDAC  offers  an  opportunity  for  action 
which  might  otherwise  not  exist. 

Despite  the  high  degree  of  confidence  of 
Member  SUtes  in  UNFDAC  and  the 
progress  achieved  in  proving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  multilateral  approach  to  drug 
abuse  control  through  development  assist- 
ance, there  are  still  many  countries  which 
are  providing  only  symbolic  contributions 
or,  indeed,  no  contributions  at  all.  Conse- 
quently, the  financial  burden  continues  to 
be  shared  by  a  handful  of  Governments. 

Furthermore,  the  level  of  funding  re- 
ceived so  far  is  Inadequate  In  the  face  of  the 
current   dimensions   of   the   problem— with 
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the  enormous  institutional,  economic,  social 
and  human  costs  associated  with  it— and  Is 
totally  disproportionate  to  the  proceeds  de- 
rived from  the  Illicit  drug  trade.  Although  It 
would  never  be  possible  to  confront  the  pre- 
vailing situation  with  resources  equal  to 
those  at  the  disposal  of  drug  traffickers,  the 
international  community  should  react  to 
the  unprecedented  challenge  posed  world- 
wide by  the  spread  of  drug  abuse  and  traf- 
ficking by  taking  advantage  of  the  acquired 
momentum  of  the  multilateral  approach. 
The  gravity  of  the  evil  to  which  societies  are 
prey  and  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  em- 
pires of  the  crime  syndicates  can  be  effec- 
tively opposed  only  if  countries  are  pre- 
pared to  mobilize  comparable  determination 
and  commensurate  resources,  in  a  renewed 
spirit  of  solidarity. 

Both  the  donors  to  UNFDAC  and  the 
countries  in  which  UNFDAC  undertakes 
projects  share  a  common  concern:  to  protect 
society  from  the  threat  posed  by  illicit 
drugs,  which  undermine  social  and  economic 
development  for  both  the  rich  and  the  poor 
countries  and  which  must  be  countered  si- 
multaneously on  all  fronts. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  are  appeal- 
ing to  your  Government  to  review  and  rein- 
force Its  commitment,  by  following  the  ex- 
ample of  those  States  which  have  so  gener- 
ously and  substantially  increased  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Fund. 

It  Is  our  hope  that,  with  the  additional 
support  of  your  Government,  the  level  of  re- 
sources to  be  made  available  to  UNFDAC 
will  Increase  still  further  at  the  forthcoming 
Pledging  Conference,  thus  strengthening 
our  operational  capacity  to  combat  drug 
abuse. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Giuseppe  di  Gennaro, 

Executive  Director, 
U.N.  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ANTHONY 
TERCYAK 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  Join  the  memben*  of  the 
Polish  American  Business  and  Professional 
Association  in  honoring  the  outstanding 
F'ork  of  Dr.  Anthony  Tercyak.  A  music  ed- 
ucator since  1959,  Dr.  Tercyak  has  devoted 
over  25  years  of  his  life  to  teaching  music 
to  our  youth.  After  teaching  in  Waterville, 
ME,  and  Darien,  CT,  Dr.  Tercyak  is  cur- 
rently the  director  of  the  Talented  and 
Gifted  Program  for  music  at  New  Britain 
High  School. 

Dr.  Tercyak  is  well  known  throughout 
New  England  as  a  very  talented  guest  con- 
ductor and  an  outstanding  example  for  the 
young  people  he  instructs.  A  Polish  folk- 
lore scholar.  Dr.  Tercyak  hait  incorporated 
his  love  of  Polish  folklore  with  his  exten- 
sive background  in  music.  The  young 
people  of  New  Britain  are  benefiting  not 
only  from  his  extensive  musical  back- 
ground, they  are  learning  very  important 
cultural  lessons  as  well. 

Devoted  to  the  entire  community.  Dr. 
Tercyak  is  a  corporator  of  the  New  Britain 
Boys'  Club,  the  charter  past  president  of 
the  Holy  Cross  Parish  Council,  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  a  member 
of  Connecticut  Music  Educators. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Polish  American  Business  and  Professional 
Association  and  indeed  all  Americans  that 
Dr.  Tercyak  is  certainly  a  Tine  example  of  a 
selfless,  devoted  citizen  dedicated  to  the 
youth  of  today  and  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row. I  applaud  his  efforts  and  hope  that 
others  will  follow  his  example  for  the  good 
of  all  our  country. 


CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  MILLER 
SALUTES  JACK  HORTON  OF 
RICHMOND 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

01'  CALIfORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  MIIJ.ER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Jack  Morton  ha.<4  been  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  residential  development  of 
Richmond,  CA,  for  34  years,  starting  each 
day  with,  "Good  morning.  It's  a  beautiful 
day  in  Richmond."  On  October  24.  1985.  an 
era  of  Richmond  history  will  come  to  a 
close.  "Mr.  Kichmond,"  »s  Jack  Horton.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Richmond 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  come  to  be 
known,  will  retire. 

Jack  has  long  been  known  as  Richmond's 
biggest  fan.  He  was  raised  and  educated 
here  and  has  been  employed  here  since 
1923.  He  remembers  the  past  glory  days 
and  holds  strong  convictions  for  the  good 
times  ahead  for  the  city.  He  sees  Richmond 
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as  a  "diamond  with  many  facets"  and  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  polishing  that  dia- 
mond in  his  relentless  pursuit  of  bringing 
business  and  industry  to  the  city. 

He  leaves  Richmond  at  a  time  when  his 
hard  work  is  beginning  to  pay  off.  The  bil- 
lion dollar  development  along  Richmond's 
waterfront,  overlooking  Sen  Francisco. 
Oakland,  and  the  .Marin  County  hills,  is  un- 
derway with  new  condominiums,  new  mari- 
nas and  open  space  for  the  public.  .Moving 
up  Highway  80,  you  see  the  Hilltop  devel- 
opment, with  its  shopping  center,  new 
ofTice  buildings,  growing  residential  com- 
munity, and  plans  for  a  new  highrise  hotel. 
All  these  are  part  of  the  dream  Jack  has 
for  Richmond. 

The  city  of  Richmond  will  surely  miss  his 
smile  and  good  humor.  I  wish  Jack  and  his 
wife,  Josephine,  a  long,  happy  and  healthy 
retirement  It  is  my  hope  that  Jack  will 
remain  active  in  civic  affairs  to  see  that  his 
dream  for  Richmond  is  fuiniled. 

Jack,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  resi- 
dents of  Richmond,  which  is  my  own  home- 
town, we  salute  you.  Thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done. 


NATIONAL  LUPUS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  concern  that  I  rise  today  in  recogni- 
tion of  National  Lupus  Awareness  Week, 
which  is  being  observed  from  October  20 
through  26. 

Systemic  Lupus  Erythematosus  is  a 
chronic  inflammatory  disease  of  autoim- 
mune nature  that  can  affect  various  parts 
of  the  body,  especially  the  skin,  joints. 
blood,  kidneys,  and  central  nervous  system. 
Over  500,000  Americans  suffer  from  lupus 
and  it  is  estimated  that  50,000  new  victims 
are  discovered  each  year.  It  can  attack 
men,  women,  and  children  alike,  however, 
it  is  most  common  among  women  of  child- 
bearing  ages. 

The  purpose  of  Lupus  Awareness  Week  is 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  Americans  to 
this  chronic  and  llfe-threatt-ninK  disease. 
I.jick  of  knowledxf  and  fear  nnlv  perpet- 
uate misunderstandinxs  ab<rut  lupus.  It  is 
not  contagious  and  with  priip<-r  ('iagnosis 
and  medical  care  patients  ran  lead  normal 
and  active  lives.  Yet.  it  is  onl>  with  rontm 
ued  eduratiim  and  subHlanlial  reMearrh  that 
advancei  in  treatment  and  ar  e\enlual  rure 
are  p<)«»ihle 

It  plea.Hex  me  to  note  thH!  rnan>  of  the 
strides  that  have  been  minle  to  inrrease 
public  awareness  and  fundraisinx  for  lupus 
are  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Lupus  Foundation  of  .Ameriran.  b>  Henri- 
etta Aladjem  of  .Massachusetts.  In  addition 
to  bringing  lupus  to  national  attention,  the 
foundation  provides  support  /groups  for 
lupus  victims  und  their  families  through  its 
100  nationwide  chapters. 

As  Lupus  Awareness  Week  draws  to  a 
close,   let   the   Tight   for  greater   education 
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and  research  continue  throughout  the 
entire  year.  With  the  cooperation  of  gov- 
ernment, private  groups,  and  individual 
citizens,  the  day  will  soon  come  when  lupn- 
is  a  curable  disea.se. 


October  23,  1985 


TIME  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

ur  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased — 
and  .saddened  at  the  necessity — to  an- 
nounce that  today.  October  23.  has  been 
proclaimed  a  Time  of  Remembrance  for 
victims  of  terrorism.  This  day  marks  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  terrorist  attack 
on  the  multinational  peacekeepinx  mission 
in  Beirut.  I>ebanon.  This  is  a  da.>  to  honor 
those  who  have  died  on  the  front  lines  of 
terrorism,  a  day  to  remember  those  who 
hav"  been  victimized  by  this  internationHl 
pestilence. 

We.  of  course,  are  all  cognizant  of  the 
immediate  importance  of  this  day.  Leon 
Klinghoffer.  so  re«entl>  a  victim  of  a  ter- 
rorist act.  remains  uppt-rmost  in  our  minds 
Terrorism  is  nothmu  less  than  undeclared 
warfare;  l^eon  hlinxhoffer  was  m  soldier 
whose  life  was  taken  in  the  undeclared  wiir 
between  barbarians  and  civilized  peoples 
everywhere. 

The  sad  fact  is.  terronsm  is  on  the  rise 
Diplomats,   businessmen,   tourists,   unknow 
ing  bysland.rs.  all  are  increasJnKl>   the  tar- 
gets   of    international     terrorists     who    are 
nothing  more  than  self  Klorified  hoodlums 

Terrorism  will  wane  onl>  when  all  na 
tions  undertake  an  un>ieldinit  p<ilic>  of  co- 
operation, of  hnnKinK  terrorists  to  justice 
when  possible  and  swiftl>  retaliating  when 
appropriate  This  da_»  will  serve  to  heighten 
our  attention  to  terrorism  and  its  \ictims. 
and  hopefully  to  help  bring  about  its 
demise.  Therefore.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
the  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  and  1  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  such  resolutions 
will  no  longer  be  necessary. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  MUIR.  JR 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  .siKvk  jr.Hsr\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  COIRTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  the  members  of  the  Morris  County 
Bar  .\ssociation  in  paving  tribute  to  one  of 
mv  States  Tinest  jurists.  Judge  Robert  Muir. 
Jr..  of  Mendham. 

The  citizens  of  Morris  County  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
Judge  Mulr's  caliber  and  dedication  to 
serve  them. 

A  native  son  of  New  Jersey.  Judge  Muir 
earned  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Weslevan  1  niversity,  CT,  in  1954.  I'pon 
graduation,  he  saw  active  service,  from 
1954  through  1956,  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 


Naval  Reserve  With  an  inherent  love  and 
respect  for  the  law  Judge  Muir  received  a 
juris  doctorate  degree  from  New  ^  ork  I  ni- 
versity Law  SchiKil  in  ly.iW  Me  was  admit- 
ted to  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Jersey  in 
1960,  From  196(i  to  1971,  he  wa*  engaged  in 
the  private  practice  of  law.  concentrating 
in  the  Tield  of  municipal  law  During  that 
lime,  he  represented  Denville  Township. 
Horham  Park  Borough,  Madisiin  Borough. 
Mendham  Borough  and  several  municipal 
planning  boards 

Judge  Muir's  expertise  and  commitment 
ic,  the  Held  of  law  were  recognized  by  (iov 
Uilimm  (  ahill  in  June  IHTl,  when  he  was 
rtppointed  to  the  Morris  (  ountv  (  ourt 
•shortiv  after,  in  March  lyTi.  Judge  Muir 
was  app<iinted  to  the  superior  court  bench. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  chancerv  division, 
general  equity,  of  the  Superior  (ourt  of 
New  Jersev,  for  the  Morris-Sussex-Warren 
(  ounties  \  icinage,  sitting  at  the  court 
house  in  Morristown  He  then  brieflv 
ser  ed  on  the  bench  in  I  nion  (Ountv  and 
transferred  back  to  Morris  (ountv  in  Janu- 
arv  1971  In  September  1976.  he  wax  ap- 
p<iinted  assignment  judge  of  the  vicinage  bv 
(  hief  Justice  Hughes  The  recent  designa- 
tion, bv  State  Supreme  (ourt  Chief  Justice. 
Rtibert  N  Wilentz,  of  Judge  Muir  to  the  Su- 
perior (ourt  Appellate  Division,  acknfiwl- 
edges  his  vast  experience  and  compassion- 
ate approach. 

Judge  .Muir  resides  with  his  wife,  Harriet, 
and  their  three  children  in  Mendham  The> 
are  active  members  of  the  First  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  Mendham,  where  Judge  Muir 
IS  an  elder 

Mr  >peBker.  I  join  the  members  of  the 
Niorris  (ountv  Bar  Association  in  paying 
tribute  lo  this  outstanding  public  servant. 


JOHN  E.  DOWLING 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  Nrw   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 

Mr.    DIOGIARDI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 

proud  til  have  the  opp<irtunitv  to  mention 
the  accomplishments  of  John  F  Dowllng. 
chairman  of  the  board  cif  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Westchester  Financial  Serv- 
ices Corp.  and  the  Westchester  Federal 
Savings  Bank. 

Jack  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
vear  In  his  time  at  the  helm  of  WFSB.  he 
to,ned  the  institution  from  a  small  thrift 
bfcnk  to  a  billion  dollar  diversified  finan- 
cial services  corporation 

1  nder  Jack  s  leadership.  WFSB  intro- 
duced manv  modern  services  He  wa^  the 
first  banker  to  offer  a  monev  market  ac- 
count the  first  lo  mane  a  condominium 
loan  in  New  ^  ork.  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantiv,  the  first  to  make  a  student  loan 

.\  prime  mover  in  professional  and  com- 
munity service  organizations.  Jack  heads 
the  Westchester  County  League  of  savings 
.Vssociations  and  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
league  of  Savings  Institutions,  as  New 
tork's  Governor  on   the   National   (  ouncil 
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of  Savings  Institutions,  as  a  legislative 
committeeman  of  the  I'.S,  l^eague  of  Sav- 
ings Institutions  and  ax  a  trustee  of  the 
New  York  Stale  Banker*  Retirement 
System 

In  the  city  of  New  Rochelle.  he  is  a 
founder,  director,  and  vice  president  of  the 
New  Rochelle  Development  Council  and 
chairman  of  its  membership  committee.  He 
has  also  served  as  president  of  the  Down- 
town ,\sst>ciation.  Housing  .\uthority  com- 
missioner. Chamber  of  Commerce  director. 
Rotary  Club  president,  and  a  (  ommunity 
Chest  director  for  15  years.  He  has  also 
been  a  treasurer  of  the  Westchester  County 
Inited  Fund  and  president  of  the  Beech- 
wckkIs  Cemetery  .Association  for  7  years 
and  as  a  trustee  for  21, 

Jack's  interest  in  our  youth  is  evident  by 
his  active  role  as  trustee  of  the  New  Ro- 
chelle Boys  (  lub,  >  W(  A  director,  treasur- 
er, ano  executive  committee  member  of 
Junior  Achievement  of  Westchester  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
advisorv  committee  of  the  New  ^  ork  State 
Higher  Kducation  .Assistance  Corp,  He  is  a 
founder  and  trustee  of  the  Police-'^  outh 
Fishing  Program  for  which  he  ha.s  raised 
funds  for  the  past  16  years  and  ha.s  been  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Hutchinson  River  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Along  with  his  wife  and  two  other  fami- 
lies. Jack  founded  the  Orthodox  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  New  Rochelle  He  served  in 
world  War  II  in  the  Pacific  Theater  as  a 
master  sergeant  with  the  Marines  and  grad- 
uated magna  cum  laude  with  a  B.S.  in 
banking  and  finance  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 

Jack's  service  to  my  neighbors  in  my 
hometown  of  New  Rochelle  is  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  everv  Member  of  this  body.  I 
thank  you  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  opportunity 
to  make  this  statement  to  the  American 
people. 


TITLE  X  OF  THE  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON,  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23,  1985 
Mr  M()NT(;OMERY  Mr  Speaker,  earli- 
er todav  we  began  debate  on  H.R.  3500,  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
19H5,  Title  X  of  the  bill  relates  lo  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  .Affairs, 

The  eligilility  reform  provisions  con- 
tained in  title  X  have  been  strongly  en- 
dorsed bv  the  national  service  organiza- 
tions and  there  follows  as  series  of  letters 
from  the  organizations  who  have  expressed 
their  support  of  the  action  taken  bv  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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VrrKRAKS  OF  PORKICN  WaRS 

OF  THB  UHITTD  STATES. 

Washingtoit.  DC.  SeptFrnber  24,  198S. 

Hon.  G.V    MOJfTGOMEBY 

U.S.  House  o.f  Representatii^s. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  MoNTOoKEsy:  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Ls  presently  turning  8wa>  26 
tnousajid  veKrans  a  month  m  need  of 
health  cart-  and  damping  Ihem  or.  the  faJ- 
lenng  Medirare  and  impoverished  Medicaid 
systems.  The  Adjninislration  plans  lo  cal- 
lously exacerbate  ihLS  shameful  situation  by 
imposing  a  stnngeni  J15.000  annua,  family 
income  means  lesl  for  veterans  seeKing  care 
for  nonservice-connected  dlsabUliies  regard 
less  of  age, 

A  realistic  and  compassionate  allemailve 
to  the  al)ove  insensitive  approach  has  tieen 
introduced  t5y  the  Honorable  GV  Sonny) 
Montgomery  and  the  Honorable  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt.  passed  by  ihe  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  ordered  reported 
This  honorable  resolution  of  an  escalating 
problem  would  establish  ihreshoids  of 
$25,000  for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent 
and  $19,000  for  a  veteran  alone  Veterans 
exceeding  either  threshold  could,  whe.'e  %'A 
beds  are  available  receive  needed  care  by 
making  a  copayment  equal  to  that  under 
Medicare,  estimated  at  $476  for  inpatient 
CAre  in  fiscal  year  1986 

The  Veterans  of  Foreigri  Wa."-?  has  histori- 
cally opposed  charging  war  veterans  for 
health  care,  but  being  reallsiir  and  responsi- 
ble in  resolving  a  problem,  due  to  worsen 
t)efore  It  improves,  we  support  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees  alternative  On  behalf 
of  our  two  million  members  and  all  veter- 
ans, I  urge  you  to  adopt  the  Montgomery/ 
Hammerschmidt  alternative  which  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  health  care  with  dignity  for 
our  war  veterans  in  need. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHW  S.  SxAtnt, 
National  Commander-in-Chief- 

Disabled  America:'  Veterajis, 
Washington,  DC.  October  S.  198S. 
Hon.  G.V.  (SONKY )  Montgomery 
U.S.    House    of    Representatives.     Rayburn 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  ConcRESsitAN  Montgomery:  The 
Veterans  Admlnlsiration  «111  finally  be 
given  authority  to  guarantee  health  care 
services  to  our  nation  s  most  deserilng  and 
needy  veterans  should  the  Congress  approve 
legislation  recently  reported  by  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee— The  Veterans' 
Compensation  and  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1986    H.R   1538' 

Earlier  this  year,  ihe  Disabled  American 
Veterans  urged  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  clearly  define  the  scope  and  direc- 
tion of  VA  health  care  for  our  nations  vet- 
erans By  reporting  H.R  1538  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  has  responded 
with  a  measure  that  both  complies  with  the 
reconciliation  savi.ngs  mandated  b\  the  Plrst 
Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  and  assures 
that  the  health  care  needs  of  the  nation's 
service-connected  and  impoverished  veter- 
ans are  protected 

As  reported  H.R.  1538  clearly  defines  and 
statutorily  mandates  the  VA  to  provide 
health  care  to  specific  categories  of  veter- 
ans—service-connected disabled  veterans, 
former  prlsoners-of-war.  veterans  exposed 
to  herbicides  or  ionizing  radiation,  Spanish 
American  War  and  World  War  1  veterans, 
non-ser\ice-connected  veterans  receiving 
pension,  as  well  as  those  sick  and  indigent 
veterans  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  health  care. 
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This  legislation  further  provides  health 
care,  when  space  and  resources  are  avail- 
able, for  veterans  who  have  private  medical 
Insurance,  by  allowing  the  VA  to  collect 
from  private  insurance  companies.  Also,  vet- 
erans whose  incomes  are  above  the  generous 
"means  test"  limit  ($25,000  for  a  veteran 
with  one  dependent  and  (19.000  for  a  single 
veteran)  would  only  be  required  to  pay 
(during  any  given  12  month  period)  a 
modest  'co-payment"  which  would  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  inpatient  deducti- 
ble of  the  Medicare  Program  (approximate- 
ly $476.00  in  FY  1986)-a  feature  designed 
to  assist  those  veterans  who  suffer  from  cat- 
astrophic illnesses. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  million  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary, 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  actively  support  this 
fiscally  responsible  legislation— thus  allow- 
ing the  VA  to  continue  to  provide  needed 
health  care  to  our  nation's  most  deserving 
veterans. 

May  we  count  on  your  support  for  H.R. 
1538?  We  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerly  yours, 

ALBERT  H.  Linden.  Jr., 
National  Commander. 

AMVETS. 
Lanham,  MD.  September  25.  1985. 
Hon.  G.V.  iSoMNYi  Montgomery, 
U.S.     House    of    Representatives,    Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Montgomery:  On  March  20. 
1985,  in  the  presentation  of  our  legislative 
program  to  a  Joint  session  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees, 
AMVETS  severely  critized  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  impose  on  all  non-service 
connected  veterans.  Including  those  aged  65 
and  older,  what  we  described  as  "a  pauper's 
test  in  order  to  receive  medical  care  from 
the  VA  ". 

The  agreement  worked  out  In  the  Senate/ 
House  Budget  Conference  this  past  August 
requires  a  $300  million  cut  of  VA  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  in  February. 
One  of  the  ways  of  effecting  the  cut  would 
be  imposition  of  the  "means  test",  cutting 
off  non-service  connected  care  for  veterans 
with  incomes  of  $15,000  or  higher.  On  Sep- 
tember 11.  1985  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  favorably  repjorted  HR  1538.  the 
Veteran's  Compensation  and  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1985.  This  measure.  Intro- 
duced by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery  and  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt, 
In  addition  to  raising  compensation  and  DIC 
rates  by  3.7%.  would  provide  for  non-service 
connected  VA  medical  care  to  single  veter- 
ans with  annual  income  of  $19,000  or  less 
smd  veterans  with  one  dependent  with  an 
Income  of  $25,000  or  less.  Increasing  in 
$900.00  increments  per  additional  depend- 
ent. Other  non-service  connected  veterans 
who  were  not  exposed  to  certain  herbicides 
or  ionizing  radiation,  are  not  former  POW's 
World  War  I  veterans  or  drawing  pension 
would  be  entitled,  as  they  now  are.  to  space 
available  VA  medical  csire.  but  with  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  fee  of  approximately 
$476.00. 

Considering  the  numerous  and  expensive 
subsidy  programs  included  in  the  budget 
agreement  which  do  not  relate  to  veterans, 
and  the  steep  annual  Increase  of  some  of 
those  programs,  it  is  a  shame  that  we  are 
asked  to  cut  comers  on  the  VA  budget 
which  has  not  even  kept  pace  with  Inflation 
and  Increasing  demands.  The  Montgomery/ 
Hammerschmldt  proposal  (HR   1538)  does, 
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however,  represent  at>out  the  most  compas- 
sionate approach  thus  far  advanced  for 
making  the  cuts  in  the  VA  budget  and  yet 
preserving  the  effectiveness  of  the  VA 
health  care  system.  On  behalf  of  the  more 
than  200,000  members  of  AMVETS.  I  urge 
your  support  for  the  enactment  of  HR  1538. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Medairos, 
National  Commander. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  or  America, 
Washington.  DC.  October  15.  1985. 
Hon.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Montgomery:  The 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  would  like  to 
inform  you  that  H.R.  1538.  the  Montgom- 
ery/Hammerschmldt  health  care  proposal, 
has  been  incorporated  into  Title  X  of  H.R. 
3500.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985.  We  also  seek  your  favorable 
consideration  and  support  for  the  provisions 
of  Title  X, 

Your  endorsement  of  Title  X  will  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  met  the  cost-saving 
goals  as  mandated  by  S.  Con.  Res.  32.  and 
that  It  has  done  so  in  such  a  manner  that 
few.  if  any,  veterans  will  be  adversely  affect- 
ed. Secondly,  and  more  importantly.  Title 
X,  if  enacted,  will  remove  the  existing  ambi- 
guity of  "who  Is  eligible  and  who  shall  pay  " 
for  the  health-care  services  currently  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Title  X  provides  a  clear  definition  of  a  vet- 
eran's VA  health-care  eligibility.  This  eligi- 
bility criteria  will  serve  all  veterans  well.  It 
will  ensure  veterans  that  the  existing  VA 
health-care  system  will  be  available  for 
their  use.  not  only  for  today,  but  for  the 
many  unlinown  tomorrows  which  we  all 
hope  to  enjoy. 

As  a  congressionally  chartered  veterans' 
service  organization,  comprised  almost 
equally  of  service-connected  and  nonservlce- 
connected.  catastrophically  disabled  veter- 
ans. PVA  can  personally  attest  to  the  need 
for  the  provisions  contained  within  Title  X. 
We  can  also  attest  to  the  dedication  and 
concern  with  which  Title  X  was  crafted  by 
Its  authors,  the  Honorable  G.V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery  and  John  Paul  Hammer- 
schmldt. Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  respectively.  Their  34  years  of 
congressional  service  to  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  is  testimony  in  Itself  of  the 
value  of  Title  X. 

The  question  before  you  now  Is  not  "Do  I 
support  a  means  test  for  veterans?"  The 
question  is  "What  means  test  shall  I  sup- 
port?" We  encourage  you  to  honor  your  col- 
leagues, and  the  Nation's  28  million  veter- 
ans, support  Title  X  of  H.R.  3500  when  It 
comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  full 
House. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  D.  Hoover, 
National  President 

Blinded  Veterans  Association, 
Washington,  DC.  September  25.  1985. 
Hon.  G.V.  Montgomery. 
Chairman.  Committee  on   Veterans  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
tOTi,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Blinded  Veter- 
ans Association  supports  the  Amendment  to 
the  Compensation  Health  Care  Bill  which 
was    offered    by    Representative    Hammer- 
schmldt and  you. 
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After  having  reviewed  the  individual  as- 
pects of  the  amendment,  we  feel  that  it  not 
only  facilitates  the  reduction  of  the  budget 
authority  and  outlays  but  also  addresses  our 
concerns  on  veterans  health  care  in  a  posi- 
tive manner. 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  outlined 
categories  of  veterans  that  would  be  eligible 
for  VA  hospital  care  including  the  Income 
levels  you  have  designated. 

We  find  your  plan  to  l>e  more  equitable  in 
content  and  simpler  to  administer  than  any 
other  plan  we  have  seen  thus  far.  and  wish 
to  lend  our  support  in  seeing  It  Implement- 
ed. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  Routh.  Jr.. 
National  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Veterans  or  World  War  I 

or  THE  U.S.A..  Inc.. 
Alexandna,  VA,  October  4,  1985. 
Hon.  G.V.  Montgomery. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Montgomery:  We  are  in 
receipt  of  the  Montgomery-Hammerschmidt 
Amendment  to  the  Compensation  Health 
Care  Bill.  As  the  newly  elected  and  installed 
National  Commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc.,  and  the  of 
ficial  spokesman  for  the  Organization,  1 
wish  to  express  the  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  memljership  for  their  inclusion  In  the 
outlined  categories  of  verterans. 

For  so  many  years,  the  World  War  I  veter- 
ans have  been  overlooked  and  left  out  com- 
pletely from  legislation  regarding  our  veter- 
an population. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Administration  to 
impose  a  $15,000.00  annual  family  Income 
means  test  for  veterans  seeking  care  for 
nonservcle-connected  disabilities  regardless 
of  age.  has  l)een  a  concern  to  our  unique 
membership.  Under  this  Amendment,  the 
World  War  I  veterans,  service-connected  or 
not,  would  be  equally  ent'tled  to  V.  A. 
Health  care,  regardless  of  Income. 

Many  of  the  World  War  I  veterans  do  not 
have  Insurance  through  an  outside  source 
and  are  solely  dependent  on  the  care 
through  the  Veterans  Administration. 

We  are  therefore,  pleased  to  state  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
support  this  Amendment  and  appreciate 
t>eing  asked  to  contribute  our  thoughts  In 
support  of  this  Amendment, 
Sincerely, 

Chaxlxs  C.  Wilson. 
National  Commander. 

Vietmam  Veterans  or  America.  Inc., 

Washington,  DC.  October  9.  1985. 
Hon.  G.V.  ("Sonny")  Montgomery. 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  and  respect  of  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America  for  your  coura- 
geous action  in  developing  a  means  test  for 
the  VA's  health  care  system.  The  proposal 
developed  by  you  and  your  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  Paul  Hammerschmldt.  is  a 
significant  step  l>oth  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  system  itself,  and  in  address- 
ing the  enormous  demand  which  will  be 
placed  upon  VA  medical  care  in  the  closing 
years  of  this  century. 

As  you  know,  WA  is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  future  of  all  veterans  benefits  and 
health  care,  particularly  In  light  of  the  huge 
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federal  deficits  faced  by  this  nation,  as  well 
as  an  aging  veteran  population  which  is  ex- 
j)ected  to  double  in  the  next  decade.  Both  in 
our  appearances  before  the  Committee  and 
in  other  forums,  we  have  suggested  that  the 
veterans  community  needs  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  system  of  benefits  and  services 
developed  over  the  past  forty  years,  to  de- 
termine what  changes  need  to  be  made  to 
sustain  programs  for  veterans  which  not 
only  address  the  legitimate  needs  of  those 
who  served  their  country,  but  are  in  the 
overall  national  Interests  as  well.  To  neglect 
such  an  assessment,  in  our  opinion,  invites 
the  intercession  of  those  whose  only  consid- 
eration is  budget  trimming,  and  who  care 
little  for  either  the  veteran  or  the  programs 
and  services  ::tablished  to  care  for  his  or 
her  needs. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this  than 
the  Administration's  draconian  means  test 
proposal.  As  e^isioned  by  OMB.  admittance 
to  a  VA  facility  would  be  denied  unless  the 
veteran  and  fsimily  were  at  a  poverty  levels 
income.  As  you  rightly  pointed  out.  this 
might  force  many  veterans  to  spend  down  to 
poverty  level,  exhausting  what  little  assets 
they  may  have  spent  a  lifetime  accumulat- 
ing. 

Clearly,  we  as  veterans  must  put  our  own 
house  In  order.  Your  proposal  is  an  excel- 
lant  indication  that  we  are  ready  to  do  so. 
We  applaud  your  efforts  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  on  the  tasks  before  us. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  O.  Muller, 

President 

Jewish  War  Veterans  or  the 

United  States  or  America. 
Washington,  DC,  October  17.  1985. 
Hon.  Sonny  Montgomery. 
Chairman,    House    Committee  on    Veterans 
Affairs.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Montgomery:  After 
reviewing.  "The  Veterans  Compensation 
and  Health  Care  Amendments  Act  of  1985." 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  The  United  States  of 
America  strongly  supports  passage  of  H.R. 
1538. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  you  as  its  Chairman,  for  develop- 
ing legislation  that  clearly  defines  the  cate- 
gories of  veterans  that  the  VA  must  provide 
service  for.  In  addition,  you  have  t>een  able 
to  achieve  the  $300  million  in  unspecified 
costs  savings  for  fiscal  year  1986  mandated 
by  the  Budget  Conference  Committee  and 
still  provide  a  cost-of-living  Increase  of  3.7% 
for  veterans  receiving  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabilities. 

While  we  still  oppose  a  means  test  for 
treatment  of  non-service  connected  veter- 
ans, to  receive  care  on  a  space  available 
basis,  we  believe  that  the  solution  offered  In 
H.R.  1538  Is  far  more  equitable  than  those 
offered  by  the  Administration. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  U.S.A.,  the  nation's  oldest  active 
veterans  organization,  we  commend  you  and 
your  Committee. 
Sincerely. 

Harvey  S.  Friedman, 
National  Commander. 
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Catholic  War  Veterans 
or  the  United  States  or  America, 
Washington.  DC,  October  17,  1985. 
Hon.  G.V.  Montgomery. 
Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Congressman     Montgomery:    The 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Inc.,  support  the  provisions  of 
H.R.     1538— Veterans'     Compensation     and 
Health  Care  Amendments  of   1985.  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  Drahan, 
National  Commander. 

Military  Order  or  the  Purple  Heart, 

Springfield,  VA.  October  3,  1985. 
Hon.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans' Affairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Montgomery:  The  en- 
closed letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  pertaining  to  H.R. 
1538  Is  for  your  Information. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  dedication 
and  service  not  only  to  our  combat-wounded 
veterans,  but  to  all  veterans. 

We  totally  support  you  in  your  endeavors 
to  provide  for  our  veterans. 
Yours  in  Patriotism. 

Richard  J.  Gallant. 
National  Service  Director. 

Enclosure. 
Military  Order  or  the  Purple  Heart, 

Springfield,  VA,  October  2.  1985. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gray. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget   U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart  urges  you  and  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  your  committee  to 
adopt  the  Montgomery/Hamme'schmidt 
Amendment;  H.R.  1538.  Veterans  Compen- 
sation and  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1985. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  H.R.  1538  provides 
the  requisite  cost  savings  as  directed  by 
your  committee,  without  emasculating  vet- 
erans' programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  remiss  If  we 
did  not  state  that  we  believe,  veterans'  pro- 
grams overall  are  well  managed,  are  a  recog- 
nition of  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  veterans 
who  answered  our  country's  call  to  arms, 
and  that  they  have  and  continue  to  provide 
many  spin-off  benefits  to  all  of  our  citizens, 
such  as  the  housing  Industry,  medical  field, 
and  education. 

As  you  know,  it  is  possible  to  expostulate 
for  hours  on  either  side  of  any  Issue.  We 
prefer  to  state  to  you  and  through  you  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  that  one  of  the  highest  responslbU- 
ities  of  the  members  of  the  US  Congress  Is 
to  provide  for  our  combat-wounded  disabled 
veterans,  while  at  the  same  time  being 
aware  of  the  needs  within  the  general  veter- 
an population  and  the  es-sential  desire  to 
provide  for  their  needs  as  well  a.s  the  service 
connected  disabled  veteran. 

Too  often  in  limes  of  emergencies,  cur- 
rently our  Federal  Budget  Deficit,  the  ac- 
tions taken  are  those  that  solve  an  Immedi- 
ate crisis,  but  not  the  root  problem.  Veter- 
ans' programs  are  not  the  root  problem. 
There  are  many  factors  such  as  Domestic 
Eiconomics.  International  Trade,  Balance  of 
Payments.  Interest  Rates,  etc.  We  ask. 
therefore,  that  you  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  your  committee,  with  great  de- 
liberation, recognize  that  there  has  been  a 
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great  amount  of  economizing  on  veterans' 
issues  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  that  their  proposaJ  H.R.  1538  re- 
flects their  expertise.  Farther,  their  recom- 
mendation provides  an  equitable  solution  to 
the  dilemma  of  finding  cost-savings  within 
the  programs  and  the  Federal  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  comes  a  time  when 
dealing  with  the  overall  socio-economic  re- 
alities of  the  Nation,  priorities  need  to  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained.  Of  all  groups  fit- 
ting that  broad  scenario,  the  honorably  dis- 
charged service  connected  veteran  has  more 
than  paid  his  dues  to  his  country.  In  fact, 
all  veterans  have  and  should  be  a  top  priori- 
ty In  your  committee.  We  have  a  saying 
here  at  the  Purple  Heart  about  our  combat- 
wounded  disabled  veterans,  For  our 
today  .  .  .  they  gave  their  tomorrows."  So. 
let  all  of  us  use  our  todays  to  provide  for 
those  essential  needs  as  outlined  In  H.R. 
1538. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  con- 
sideration and  favorable  action  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  veterans. 

Yours  for  Patriotism. 

Richard  J.  Gallant, 
National  Service  Director. 

Marine  Corps  League, 
Arlington.  VA,  October  4.  1985. 
Hon.  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomkkt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Montgomery:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  advise  you  that  as  National 
Director  of  Veterans  Services  and  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Commandant  of  the  Msjnne 
Corps  League.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  League  supports  the  Montgomery-Ham- 
merschmidt Amendment  relative  to  veter- 
ans health  care  and  the  reduced  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  during  the  next  three 
fiscal  years. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  strong  in- 
terest In  veterans  and  your  support  of  them 
and  their  families. 
Sincerely. 

E.  Randall, 
National  Director 
of  Veterans  Service*. 

ViMKt  Reserve  Association. 
Waahinaton,  DC,  October  4,  1985. 
Hon.  G.V.  Montgomery, 

Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  This  letter  Is  to 
Inform  you  and  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Fleet  Resen  e  Association's  en- 
thusiastic and  compiet*  support  of  the 
Montgomery-Hammerschmidt  amendment 
embodying  the  health  care  provisions  of 
H.R  1538  1  have  spent  the  past  week  In- 
forming our  membership  of  the  provisions. 
and  they  are  delighted  w  see  the  language 
of  the  bill  and  fully  concur  with  the  amend- 
ment's use  of  the  word  "shall." 

We  have  no  qualms  about  the  means  test 
provision  and  accept  your  explanation  of 
how  the  Veterans  Administration  will  ad- 
minister the  t«st,  as  explained  by  you.  the 
administrative  procedures  are  equitable  and 
reasonable. 

The  Initial  payment  of  $476  for  Inpatient 
care  for  any  non-service-connected  veteran 
certainly  is  not  an  unwarranted  charge.  As 
you  know-,  for  20  years,  military  retirees 
have  been  assured  health  care  in  civilian 
medical  facilities  on  a  cost-sharing  basis 
(CHAMPUS);  therefore,  we  find  this  provi- 
sion very  equitable. 
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The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  fully  sup- 
ports the  principle  of  third-party  reimburse- 
ment In  the  field  of  medical  care.  If  a  veter- 
an feels  that  he  Is  entitled  to  health  care  for 
a  service-connected  health  problem  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  then  surely  he  can  find 
no  fault  with  the  philosophy  of  third-party 
reimbursement  because  he  is  surely  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  private  health  In- 
surance coverage  he  has  either  through  his 
personally  paid  premiums  or  by  virtue  of  his 
employment  If  the  coverage  is  a  benefit  of 
his  employment. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  the  168.000  Ship 
mates  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
heartily  endorse  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1538 
and  commend  you  and  Mr.  H&mmerschmldt 
for  your  innovative  thinking  and  action  in 
assuring  the  cotitinuing  care  of  Anierica's 
veterans  while  realistically  addressing  the 
funding  of  such  car«>  in  a  practical  manner. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continuing  serv- 
ice to  the  veterans  of  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  our  nation,  I  remain  sin- 
cerely in 

Loyalty,  Protection  and  Service, 
Robert  W.  Nouut, 
National  Executive  Secretary. 


HELEN    HAYES-THE    THEATER'S 
FIRST      LADY      IS      85      YEARS 

YOUNG 

HON\  BE.NJAMIN  \.  GILMA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  October  23,  1985 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  our  roHt-Hiriii-"  th*-  hinh 
day  celebrated  this  month  hv  ..m-  -if  a!>  in 

vorite  rnnotltuents.  Km  kinm!  »  K.>»e," 
.Mi88  Helen  Hayes, 

Helen  Hayea  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
"first  lady  of  the  American  theater"  before 
moat  of  us  in  this  ChHmhfr  were  bom.  A 
native  of  Washington,  ix  .  'the  made  her 
ncunii  debut  in  1905  with  the  Columbia 
Players  here  in  Washington.  At  ttge  9,  she 
^ve  her  first  New  York  performance  on 
.Novrmber  22,  1909,  and  by  1920— after 
tounnn  ;h«-  country  as  "Pollyanna"— she 
wa-'  rn     iKnuid  aw  a  Rr<iad»m  ntar. 

Tfr  rn.-^  if  Helen  Mm--.,  made  memora- 
■•■i,-  ..n  :h-  -^tuiif  tirt-  i4i,,  nunuTous  to  list  in 
:h>-;r  ■■nMrctv  In  Vihai  h.very  Woman 
Knows"  in  1926,  in  "<  oquetle"  in  1927,  in 
"Mary  of  Scotland"  in  ly.'J.i.  and  in  her  role 
as  Queen  Victoria  in  A  ictoria  Kejfina"  in 
969  performances,  from  lyj.'i  until  19,39,  in 
each  performance  atfinK  ■"'  ^ears  in  24 
Khours.  Helen  Hayes  earned  a  rep  nation 
as  a  versatile  actress  tha!  mnv^  inpiring 
youn?  hopefuls  studied  with  tn»i  umi  a-*e. 
She  lii^.t  became  arrlaimed  in  rTinti..n  pic- 
tures and  or  television,  winnink;  '  i-i  hts  in 
1932  and  in  1971  and  deliverinK  mnn.  per- 
frirmanres^     »hifh     remain     n!.'ni..rHhif     to 

Helen  Hnw^  na,^  never  t)€en  content  to 
rest  on  h,r  i  arcer  laurels.  In  1979,  she  re- 
ceiv'i!  ■  '•  I  tisholic  Interracial  Council  of 
New  >  itk  H  i,v"  .Award  for  her  efforts  to 
end  '  1.  11  !  !-<  nrTimiition  by  theaters 
throujjt^oui  II.  S(i;ii.n  Ihe  fact  that  .Miss 
Hayes  led  this  fiKht  m  the  1940'ii — long 
before  it  was  fashionable  or  politically  ac- 
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ceptable  to  do  so^adds   further   luster   to 
this  hnniir 

Helen  Mavi-  i-  also  recoKni/i<l  i-  « 
spokesfMTs.if;  !:ir  ihe  elderly.  .*'>h»'  «ii' 
quote<1  in  :h.  VV  ,i^hin(fton  Timex  a  ft* 
years  ago  as  saying: 

It's  hard  for  some  people  to  say  "the  el- 
derly" or  "the  old,"  but  not  for  me,  because 
I  Just  luiow  I  am  old  cuid  that's  nice.  I  Just 
think  any  ducking  of  the  issue  is  depressing 
to  me. 

Helen     Haiet     it    ii     »•;!  kj'.  »f;     iohhii'.' 
iinti    fun<irHiHer    for    roun'Jrt-    *,,rth^    orifn 
Tn/aEion-t      iruhnlmji;     '  hr      ^^^^r-*     l-und     "f 
.Anierira  Hnme  m  }-.n»ile»  >mi<1  SJ 

Indoubtedlv.  however,  her  fa>ori!e  <  hu»' 
is  the  Helen  Hkms  Miispital  in  Haierstrao 
NY.  rhousand-  of  patn-n;«  itud  happ»  livf» 
toda^  H<-tnu-<»'  .il  !hr  .'ffiTl-  -if  Helen  Haws 
to  riiio'  funiK  -iwr  Shi  w,ir»  f,.r  'hi- 
modern  rehahilKn!  i..n  facility. 

MitH  Ha>tk  hti-  ii.rn  a  resident  of  NyacK 
V>  fiT  netirU  -i  wht-  >hi'  niii»ef1  In  the 
Leiiuiifui  Hud-oi!  Ksvir  XiiHc*  »ith  her 
late  husband,  ihr  piainifhi  {  hurl'--  MarXr 
thur,  soon  after  Iheir  marnaxe.  and  re 
iitrtiii"  iiiiT  Ki...ii  H<i<  kland  County  neighbor 
until  this  day. 

Earlier  this  month,  all  of  Rockland 
County  and  the  surrounding  region  joined 
in  celebrating  as  Helen  Hayes  d.i  jim.-  S5 
years  young.  In  this  tribute  to  H.Un  Hior« 
President  Reagan  said: 

.  .  .  She  Is  ever  and  always  a  lady,  a  lady  of 
warmth  and  kindliness,  as  eternally  femi- 
nine as  she  was  when  she  captured  the 
hearts  of  all  who  saw  her  on  stage  or  screen 
.  .  .  she  was  a  superb  actress  .  .  ,  there  was 
beauty  and  an  inner  light  that  was  Helen 
Hayes  herself  shining  through  every  role 
she  played. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagrues 
to  Join  with  me  in  saluting  Helen 
Hayes,  a  beautiful,  talented  actress,  a 
dedicated  humanitarian,  and  a  great 
American. 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  NEW  ROCHELLE  POUCE 
DEPARTMENT 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  Dio^^LARDl 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  23.  1985 

Mr.  Dlo(;r  VRIil  Mr  ■>p^Hr.'  i  am  hon- 
ored to  have  th»  privilege  •..  "peak  on 
behalf  of  the  i"<  lio  \ssoclation  of  New  Ro- 
chelle  on  the  i. <,«<!■. n  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sit>  .if  'hr  ct:-.  p..|.,c  department. 

Throu)ihoUi  the  >ear».  those  of  un  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  live  in  the  Queen  City 
on  the  Sound  have  been  proud  of  'he  ef- 
forts of  '.h.'  Sr»  Kiichelle  Police  Depart- 
ment and  their  ronimum,;  ».,rk  -m  behalf 
of  our  city. 

I  am  also  proud  :<•  maki-  «. m.  Unri  inm- 
mentS  about  the  t»o  dinner  hi.rnirees  Hon. 
Carl  Vergari,  our  district  attorne>.  and 
Hon.  Rudolph  Giuliani,  our  IS  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ne»  >   .rk 

Carl  will  be  this  year's  recipiin:  .d  the 
Life  Achievement  Award  Hi-  .  ffnrts  on 
behalf  of  VN  estchest^ir's  ta-xpavtrs  and  law 


fifisdint  fsti/ent  art  rmintlt's-  'n  hi>-  ntarU 
Jii  vears  a.->  our  rhiff  la»  t-nforrenien!  nfU 
rial  in  U  estrhester 

Kud*  »ill  h*-  this  Mar*  reripient  of  the 
I  nmehusier  (if  Ihe  ^  ear  \»ard  A  tireless 
sipldier  m  the  battle  atfainsi  urxani/ed 
I  rirnc  hr  has  dime  this  thankless  jc.h  nijh 
nuK  h  hard  imrk  and  tireless  d«'diration 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  ixra 
sion  for  these  two  fine  men  lo  b«'  hunnred 
under  thr  *ame  riKif  To  Kud>  (  arl  and 
:hi'  men  and  women  of  the  .Se»  kiwheili 
f'ohri-  Departmenl  1  saiuti-  \<>u  Ihank 
>  •Hi.  Nlr    ">p«'akt  r 


"iFN^TK  COMMITTFF   NIKhTINf;^ 

Iillc  i\    iif  -senate  K.  solution   1,  agreed  lo 
111   the  Senate  on  February   4,  1977,  calls  for 
isiahlishment   of  a  system   for  a  computer- 
i/<d  s<  hedule  of  all  meetings  and  beannxv 
of  .-senate  committees,  subcommittees,  joint 
committees,  and  committees  of  conference 
This    !itle    re«)uires    all    such    committees   to 
ni.iifv      the     Offire     iif     the     Senate      Daily 
liiifes{ — <l-si){nated    h>     Ihe    Rules    Commit 
!,i_<if  !hc   time    place,   and    purpose  of  the 
niirtiniis    »ht'n   siheduled.  and   an*   cancel 
liiti.iri-   ."    (  hrtiiiji's    in    the    meelmifs   as   thev 
occur 

,As  tir,  ftddtihiriHi  procedure  alunj;  wtth 
;hi  I  iimputeri/alinn  nf  this  infnrmathin 
the  llfrue  iif  "he  >>-naie  DaiU  Dlifesi  »iii 
prepare  this  infurmH!  mn  for  printinii  in  the 
Extension-  of  Kemarks  .i,-ctiiin  nf  the  (  os- 
GREs^lii'sM  KMnHii  ..n  Nlondto  and 
Wednesdav  of  each  week 

.Any  changes  in  committee  scheduhnK 
will  be  indicated  h»  placement  of  an  aster 
isk  to  the  left  of  ;h.  name  of  the  unit  con- 
ducting such  meetinits 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Ihursdai,  Octo- 
ber 24,  !','-■'  niiiv  hi  found  in  :ht  liaily 
Digest  of  todav  s  Kt(  OKLi 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  lead 
phasedown     on     farm     vehicles     and 
heavy  duty  engines. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1551.  to  provide 
for  administrative  appeals  and  Judicial 
review  under  Part  B  of  Medicare,  sind 
to  review  the  beneficiary  and  provider 
appeals  provisions  under  Parts  A  and 
B  of  the  Medicare  program, 

SD-215 

OCTOBER  29 
9:30  a,m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation   of    the    Motor    Carrier 
Safety  Act  (P.L.  98-554). 

SR-253 
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•Judiciary 

Constitution  Sulx;ommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1580,  to  revise 
federally  mandated  attorneys'  fees  ap- 
plicable to  civil,  criminal,  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings  involving  the 
United  States  and  civil  proceedings  in- 
volving State  and  local  governments. 

SD-538 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Handicapped  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  (PL.  94-142). 

SD-430 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  581,  to 
authorize  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Whipple  Observatory  in  Arizona 
and  to  authorize  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  facilities  at  the  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute  in  Panama.  S.  582,  to 
authorize  funds  for  museum  programs 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  S.  583. 
to  authorize  funis  for  construction  of 
additional  facilities  for  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum  in  New  York,  S.  Res. 
28,  S.  Res.  29,  and  S,  Res,  81.  measures 
to  set  forth  regulations  to  implement 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  Senate 
Chamt>er  proceedings,  and  administra- 
tive business. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  status  and  impact  of  certain  legis- 
lative provisions  to  reform  the  defense 
acquisition  process. 

SD-628 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands,  Reser\'ed  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1107,  to  author- 
ize the  Society  of  the  Third  Infantry 
Division  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs,  S. 
1223,  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to 
honor  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the 
Korean  Wju".  S.  1379.  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  monument  given  to  the 
American  people  as  a  gift  of  the  King- 
dom of  Morocco,  on  public  grounds  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  S.J,  Res.  143, 
to  authorize  the  Black  Revolutionary 
War  Patriots  Foundation  to  establish 
a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
at  an  appropriate  site  in  Constitution 
Gardens,  SJ.  Res,  184,  to  authorize 
the  Korean  War  Memorial,  Inc.  to 
erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  S.J.  Res.  156,  to  authorize 
a  memorial  to  women  who  served  in 
the  armed  forces  to  be  erected  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SD-366 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent   Subconunittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   Federal  en- 
forcement  of   the   Bsmk  Secrecy  Act 
(title  31  of  the  U.S.  Code). 

SD-342 

Judiciary 
To   hold    hearings   on   S.    1335.    Money 
Laundering  and  Related  Crimes  Act  of 
198S. 

SD-226 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  provisions 
of  H.R.  3228.  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  foreign  assistance 
and  related  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 

OCTOBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
ESivirorunent  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high-level  radio- 
active waste  disposal  program, 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  440,  Computer 
Systems  Protection  Act  of  1985.  and 
other  computer  fraud  related  meas- 
ures. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  ano  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    hearings    on    S.    1739,    Home 
Audio  Recording  Act, 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business, 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Hiiman  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  do- 
mestic violence. 

SD-628 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1684,  to 
declare  that  the  U.S.  holds  certain 
Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Kaw.  Otoe-Mlssouri.  Po.ica, 
and  Tonkawa  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklaho- 
ma, S.  1728.  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  lease  certain 
lands  held  in  trust  for  up  to  ninety- 
nine  years.  S.  1298,  to  coordinate  and 
expand  services  for  t^e  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  among  Indian 
youth,  S.  1621.  lo  revise  the  Indian 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1978. 
by  defining  the  eligibility  of  children 
who  attend  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs funded  schooUs,  and  S,  1396.  to 
settle  unresolved  claims  relating  to 
certain  allotted  Indian  lands  on  the 
White  Earth  Indian  ReserN'atlon  In 
Minnesota, 

SD-138 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  3038,  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  U,S,  Postal  Service.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  agencies. 

H-164,  Capitol 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  704,  to 
establish  an  Interclrcult  Panel  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  to 
decide  cases  referred  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

SD-226 
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2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

OCTOBER  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  farm  credit  system,  and  to 
discuss  possible  legislative  remedies, 

SR-328A 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sutxxjm- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  240.  to  start  day- 
light savings  time  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  March,  and  S.  1433,  to  start  day- 
light savings  time  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  April  and  to  end  it  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  November. 

SR-2S3 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Impact  of 
trade  on  employment  and  productivi- 
ty. 

8D-t30 
10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  actUdties 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Office  of  Veterans  Affairs, 

SR-428A 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  3327, 
appropriating    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1986    for    military    construction    pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  provisions  of  H.R    3228    appropri- 
ating funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs. 

SD-192 
Joint  Library 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

H-328,  Capitol 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  U.S.  Intelligence  mon- 
itoring capabilities. 

8H-219 

NOVEMBER  1 

9:15  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  ana  Transportation 
Surface  I'ransportation  Sul>coininlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(P.L.  96-448). 

8R-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  farm  credit  system, 
and  to  discuss  possible  legislative  rem- 
edies. 

SR-328A 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(P.L.  96-448). 

SR-253 
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NOVEMBER  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  A.iinlntstratlon 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    provide    for    public    financing    of 
Senate  general  election  campaigns. 

SR-301 

NOVEMBER  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 

Subcommittee 
Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  farm  bank- 
ruptcy. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
•  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   Joint   hearings   on   the  space 
world  administrative  radio  (WARC). 

SR-253 

NOVEMBER? 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sut>com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  insurance  and  space 
commercialization. 

SR-253 


NOVEMBERS 
9:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  report  on 
proposed  reform  of  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal Insurance  program  (Medicare  Part 
A)  method  of  paying  for  capital  costs. 

SD-215 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570,  S.  372,  S. 
946,  and  S.  913.  bills  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing program,  and  other  coal  related 
Issues. 

SD-3e6 

NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  espionage  activi- 
ties in  the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Impact  of 
trade  on  employment  and  productivi- 
ty. 

SD-562 
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NOVEMBER  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  on   LAND- 
SAT  commercialization. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  nutrition  and  fit- 
ness In  public  health. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  espionage  activi- 
ties in  the  United  SUtes. 

SE>-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's July  8.   1985  National  Defense 
Stockpile      "modernization"     proposal 
and  Its  potential  impact  on  the  domes- 
tic mining  industry. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  regula- 
tory activities  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To     resume     oversight     hearings     on 
ground-water   level   and   use   and   on 
ground-water  quality  and  flow  In  the 
United  States. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  18 
9:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program 
(Medicare  Part  B)  payments  for  physi- 
cian services,  focusing  on  efforts  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  others  to  assess  the  cur- 
rent payment  mechanism  and  develop 
reform  options. 

SD-215 
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NOVEMBEJl  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  192,  to  au- 
thorize   financial    assistance    for    the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

SI>-366 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  promotion  of 
domestic  tourism. 

SR-253 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  discuss  pending 
business. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
Federal   Energy   Regulatory   Commis- 
sion Order  436.  final  rule  and  notice 
requesting  supplemental  comments  on 
regulation    of    natural    gas    pipelines 
after      partial      wellhead      decontrol 
(Docket  No.  RM85-1-000). 

SD-366 

DECEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  environ- 
mental effects  of  global  atmospheric 
warmings. 

SD-406 


CANCELXATIONS 

OCTOBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  prognuoA  of 
the  Higher  Eduction  Act. 

SD-430 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up 
H.R.  3327,  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  military  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

SD-116 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Wright]. 

DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

October  23.  J  985. 
I    hereby   designate    the    Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday.  October  24.  1985. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


has  brought  us  in  health  to  the  tasks 
of  this  day.  Amen. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Lynne  Landsberg,,  Temple 
House  of  Israel,  Staunton,  VA,  and 
Beth  El  Congregation,  Harrisonburg. 
VA,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord,  this  day,  be  with  those  whom 
we  have  chosen  to  lead  us.  We  pray 
this  morning  for  all  men  and  women 
who  hold  positions  of  responsibility  in 
our  national  life.  Let  Your  blessing 
rest  upon  them.  Allow  them  to  listen 
to  each  other  with  open  minds  and 
hearts  so  that  they  may  be  responsive 
to  Your  will— that  our  Nation  be  to 
the  world  an  example  of  justice  and 
compassion. 

Cause  each  of  us  to  see  clearly  that 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation  is  in  the 
hands  of  all  its  citizens.  Deepen  our 
love  for  our  country  and  our  ciesire  to 
serve  it.  Teach  us  to  uphold  its  good 
name  by  our  own  right  conduct. 

Lord,  You  are  the  Lord  of  all  nations 
and  parent  to  all  creation.  Help  us  to 
understand  that  freedom  is  a  world- 
wide right  that  when  guarded  for  only 
a  select  few  is  in  itself  defeated. 

Imbue  us.  therefore,  with  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  our  own  land 
and  in  all  lands  so  that  all  who  live  on 
this  Earth  may  find  freedom,  prosperi- 
ty, contentment,  and  peace— their  her- 
itage as  children  of  God. 

We  rejoice  in  the  variety  of  perspec- 
tives that  constitutes  this  House  of 
Representatives.  We  rejoice  in  the  plu- 
ralism that  defines  our  country.  And 
on  this,  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  rejoice  in  the  spec- 
trum of  cultures  that  colors  the  entire 
human  family.  For  the  joy  of  commu- 
nity, for  the  gift  of  diversity,  and  for 
the  vision  of  harmony,  we  offer  our 
grateful  thanks. 

"Baruch  atah  adonai  elohenu 
melech  haolam  shehechehyanu, 
v'keeyihmanu,  v'higiyanu,  lazman 
hazeh."  Blessed  are  You,  O  Lord,  our 
God,  who  gives  us  life,  sustains  us,  and 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


RABBI  LYNNE  LANDSBERG 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  introduce 
Members  of  the  House  to  Rabbi  Lynne 
Freyda  Landsberg,  who  is  our  guest 
chaplain  today. 

Rabbi  Landsberg  was  among  the 
first  30  women  ordained  as  rabbis  in 
the  United  States.  She  came  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  last 
year  to  serve  a  seven-county  area.  She 
is  the  valley's  only  rabbi  and  first 
woman  in  that  position.  Her  congrega- 
tions are  Temple  House  of  Israel  in 
Staunton  and  Congregation  Beth  El  in 
Harrisonburg. 

She  comes  to  our  valley  with  an  im- 
pressive educational  background: 
bachelor  of  science  in  education  from 
Boston  University,  master  of  theologi- 
cal study  at  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
and  master  of  arts  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture from  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion. 

While  maintaining  a  heavy  schedule 
in  professional  activities,  both  locally 
and  nationally,  she  is  also  taking  a 
very  active  part  in  the  cultural  life  of 
our  valley  and  we  are  proud  that  she 
has  been  honored  by  being  selected  to 
be  here  today. 


PERMISSION   TO   MODIFY  LATTA 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  3500,  OM- 
NIBUS    BUDGET     RECONCILIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1985 
Mr.    LATTA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  from  my 
amendment   which   appears  on   page 
H8910  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of    October    17,    1985,    the    following, 
"Page  481,  strike  out  line   1  and  all 
that  follows  through  line  6  on  page 
486."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "On  page  482,  line  11,  strike 
out      "1986"     and     insert      "1988.'"; 
"Strike  out  section  10025  and  subtitle 
C  of  title  X  (page  537,  line  17,  through 
page  545,  line  "^  "    and   all   thp  in- 


forming amendments  to  page  486 
through  494. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREEDOM  TO  EXERCISE 
RELIGION  IN  PUBLIC  PLACES 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  in  France  when  James 
Madison  finally  got  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  adopt  a  statute  for 
religious  freedom.  Jefferson  had  WTlt- 
ten  this  statute  7  years  earlier  and 
said  that  getting  it  passed  was  "the  se- 
verest contest  in  which  I  have  ever 
been  engaged." 

This  statute  put  in  words  the  idea  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Today, 
this  separation  doctrine  is  being  used 
to  restrict  religious  freedom. 

What  better  way  to  understand  what 
Jefferson  meant  in  the  statute  than  to 
listen  to  his  own  words: 

That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  worship, 
place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be 
enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  burthened 
in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise 
suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions 
of  belief  •  •  •. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Mr.  Jefferson 
wanted  for  Americans  was  not  free- 
dom from  religion,  but  freedom  to 
pursue  religion  wherever  their  con- 
science led. 

Many  Americans  feel  compelled  to 
exercise  this  freedom  in  public  places. 
I  seriously  doubt  Mr.  Jefferson  would 
object. 


GIVE  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
summer  jobs  play  an  extremely  impor- 
tant role  in  the  future  of  any  young 
person.  In  addition  to  the  monetary 
benefits  received,  summer  employ- 
ment demonstrates  responsibility  and 
ambition  to  prospective  future  em- 
ployers. 

Unfortunately,  youth  unemploy- 
ment remains  high,  particularly  for 
minorities.  Some  of  these  young 
people  do  not  have  the  skills  necessary 
to  earn  the  minimum  wage  and  are 
unable  to  aecure  jobs  even  during  the 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
Boldface  type  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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summer  when  youth  employment  is  at 
a  peak. 

There  is  a  proposal  currently  pend- 
ing in  the  House  that  would  help  to  al- 
leviate this  unemployment  problem. 
H.R.  1811.  the  Youth  Employment 
Opportunity  Wage  Act  of  1985.  would 
allow  employers  to  hire  youths  at 
$2.50  per  hour  during  the  summer 
months.  This  legislation  has  built-in 
safeguards  to  prevent  displacement  of 
regular  employees  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
minimum  wage  earners. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  1811  which  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. We  must  give  our  young  people 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  experi- 
ence that  will  ultimately  fortify  our 
Nation's  work  force. 


FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thLnk  all  of  us  here  today  realize  the 
immensity  of  the  crisis  which  Ameri- 
cas  farmers  are  currently  facing,  not 
only  because  of  the  depressed  agricul- 
tural economy,  but  because  of  the 
farm  credit  crisis  as  well.  Every  day  we 
see  news  stories  about  farmers  across 
this  great  Nation  being  forced  to  leave 
their  farms,  family  farms  which  may 
have  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  because  they  are 
uTiable  to  pay  their  mounting  debts 
caused  by  rising  Interest  rates  and  de- 
pressed commodity  prices. 

It  is  because  of  the  pain  I  have  seen 
in  the  faces  of  these  farmers  that  I 
stand  here  tocay  imploring  this  body 
to  join  me  In  supporting  House  Con- 
current Resolution  190.  The  Farm 
Credit  System  is  in  urgent  need  of 
repair,  and  it  i3  vital  that  the  proposed 
National  Commission  on  the  Farm 
Credit  System  be  approved  without 
further  delay. 

This  crisis  will  not  go  away  over- 
night. It  is  only  going  to  get  worse 
unless  direct  and  immediate  action  is 
taken  by  the  President  in  conjunction 
with  Congress.  Because  the  proposed 
Commission  would  report  its  findings 
and  iccommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress  within  3  weeks  of  its  cre- 
ation, th"  Farm  Credit  System  could 
soon  be  on  a  path  toward  recovery, 
ending  the  ancertp.inty  and  destabili- 
zation  that  has  victimized  the  agricul- 
tural economy  in  recent  years. 


Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Wage  Act,  and  would  urge  my 
colleagues  and  69  other  Members  of 
the  House  who  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  this  piece  of  legislation  to 
join  in  and  be  a  sponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant tool  to  reduce  the  high  teenage 
unemployment  that  Is  gripping  this 
Nation  because  we  see  teenagers, 
young  people  under  20,  frozen  out  of 
the  job  market  today.  This  legislation 
would  permit  and  would  have  safe- 
guards so  we  do  not  displace  or  dis- 
charge or  transfer  existing  jobholders. 
Dy  sponsoring  this  legislation  and 
passing  this  legislation  we  would  give 
youns  people  an  opportunity  for  a  job. 
We  would  give  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity for  career  development  and  we 
would  be  giving  young  people  hope  for 
a  better  future. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  sponsoring 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Wage  Act. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY  IN  THE 
HANDS  OF  TERRORISTS 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  Speaker. 

And  now  for  the  bone-chilling  tale  of 
the  day:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  agreed 
to  sell  to  the  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
technology,  and  it  was  reported  in  the 
news  today  that  they  have  been  selling 
nuclear  technology  to  Iran.  The  Aya- 
toUah  Khomoini,  one  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  terrorism  in  the  world,  is 
going  to  get  from  our  friend,  Red 
China,  nuclear  technology.  Can  you 
imagine  that?  I  certainly  cannot. 
There  are  two  things  that  come  to 
mind  when  I  think  about  this:  No.  1, 
we  sure  need  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative. If  Ayatollah  Khomeini  gets  a 
delivery  system  and  has  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  can  develop  a  nuclear 
bomb,  he  can  launch  it  whenever  he 
wants  to  with  his  terrorist  Ideas  at  the 
United  States  of  America.  So  we  need 
the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
Second,  we  should  reevaluate  our 
policy  of  doing  business  with  the  Red 
Chinese,  especially  where  nuclear 
technology  is  concerned,  if  they  are 
going  to  be  selling  that  same  technolo- 
gy to  terrorists 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  WAGE 
ACT 

(Mr.  SCHUETTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remariis. ) 


D  1015 

FIRST  COLUMBUS  LANDING  ON 
U.S.  TERRITORY 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
bet  that  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  tell  you  where  the 
first  Columbus  landing  took  place— on 


territory  that  is  now  under  the  U.S. 
flag.  But  any  U.S.  Virgin  Islander 
would  be  proud  to  inform  you  that  our 
islands  hold  that  distinction. 

During  the  second  voyage  to  the 
New  World,  on  November  14,  1493,  Co- 
lumbus landed  on  the  island  of  St. 
Croix.  He  was  sailing  on  the  ship  Mar- 
iagalante  along  with  16  other  vessels. 
He  named  the  island  "Santa  Cruz," 
now  known  as  St.  Croix,  after  the 
Feast  Day  of  the  Holy  Cross.  There 
Columbus  found  a  settlement  of  sever- 
al hundred  native  Indians,  Icnown  to 
us  as  the  Caribs. 

The  people  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands take  great  pride  in  this  historic 
encounter.  In  preparation  for  the 
quincentennial  celebration  planned  for 
1992.  the  Christopher  Columbus  Jubi- 
lee Committee  was  formed  in  St.  Croix 
this  year  to  bring  national  attention  to 
our  role  in  the  Columbus  discoveries. 
The  committee  has  already  petitioned 
for  a  commemorative  stamp  and  coin 
to  mark  the  occasion. 

I  share  their  enthusiasm  because  a 
greater  understanding  of  all  of  the 
U.S.  territories  and  their  role  in  this 
Nation's  history  is  needed.  Any  com- 
memorative marking  of  the  St.  Croix 
landing  would  serve  as  an  excellent 
educational  vehicle  in  chronicling  the 
role  of  the  West  Indies  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World.  It  would  also 
serve,  just  as  importantly,  to  bring  at- 
tention to  the  strategic  importance 
the  Virgin  Islands  maintain  as  a  demo- 
cratic role  model  for  this  Nation  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin. 


THE  GRAMM-MACK  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Al- 
though balancing  the  budget  Is  not  a 
new  idea,  legislation  which  forces  dis- 
cipline on  Congress  is  a  new  idea. 

As  a  CPA,  I  am  shocked  by  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  budgeting  prr.c- 
tlces.  They  ignore  the  most  basic,  com- 
monsense  accounting  principles.  There 
is  simply  no  correlation  between  how 
much  money  is  taken  in  and  how 
much  is  spent.  I  would  be  willing  to 
bet  that  nearly  every  family  in  this 
country  has  better  sense  than  the  Fed- 
eral Govemm«^nt  when  it  comes  to 
watching  pennies  and  balancing  a 
budget.  In  fact,  if  a  family  followed 
Congress'  example,  their  finances 
v/ould  be  in  the  worst  state  of  turmoil 
imaginable. 

The  GrammMack  proposal  is  one 
big  step  toward  revamping  the  budget 
process.  It  may  help  put  some  new 
words  into  the  congressional  vocabu- 
lary. Such  words  as  restraint,"  'disci- 
pline," "reason. "  and  perhaps  a  new 
definition  of  the  word  "budget."  T'he 
word  "budget"  in  Congress  has  never 


meant  balancing  debits  and  credits. 
I'm  not  convinced  Congress  has  ever 
understood  that  definition. 

We  need  a  balanced  budget.  We  need 
fiscal  discipline.  We  must  enact  the 
GrammMack  proposal  immediately. 
And  we  must  follow  that  up  with  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  for 
future  generations  as  well. 


THE  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE  TO 
JORDAN 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  14,  1948,  Jordan  joined  Syria  and 
four  other  Arab  countries  in  a  com- 
bined attack  against  Israel.  Since  1948, 
Jordan  has  taken  some  form  of  mili- 
tary action  against  Israel  five  addition- 
al times. 

Technically.  Israel  and  Jordan  are 
still  at  war. 

Today  I  rise  to  express  my  strong 
opposition  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posed arms  sale  to  Jordan.  This  is  one 
crazy  way  to  try  and  deal  with  our 
trade  problem.  I  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve it  harms  both  the  United  States 
and  Israel  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  reduces  the  incentives  for  King 
Hussein  to  enter  the  peace  process.  It 
escalates  an  already  staggering  arms 
race  in  the  region  and  increases  the 
likelihood  of  another  conflict.  Until 
the  King  makes  peace  with  Israel,  a 
Jordanian  arms  buildup  adds  to  the 
threat  to  the  Jewish  state.  The  King 
has  moved  away  from  the  idea  for 
direct  negotiations  between  Jordan 
and  Israel,  and  instead  is  proposing  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States 
and  the  PLO. 

Finally,  the  Kings  emphasis  on  this 
policy  is  additional  evidence  that  he  is 
not  ready  for  face-to-face  negotiations 
with  Israel  at  all. 

I  believe  with  these  conditions  in 
place  we  cannot  provide  Jordan  with 
any  additional  arms  until  real  and 
meaningful  dialog  for  peace  is  under- 
way. 

Again,  this  is  one  crazy  way  to  look 
at  our  trade  problem. 


THE  GRAMM-RUDMAN-MACK 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  "Yevise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in- 
evitable. The  vigorous  counterattack 
against  enactment  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  deficit  reduction  plan 
is  underway. 

Letters,  mailgrams  and  phone  calls 
from  interest  groups  are  pouring  in. 
The  media  has  weighed  in  with  a 
hand-wringing  editorial  campaign 
against  its  enactment.   Even  the  ad- 


ministration has  said  that  it  is  not 
sure  it  likes  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  be- 
cause of  the  limits  it  could  put  on  the 
needed  defense  buildup. 

There  is  just  one  group  that  remains 
to  be  heard  from:  The  American 
people.  They  know  we're  spending  too 
much.  They  know  we  have  demon- 
strated an  uncontrollable  urge  to 
spend  even  more.  And  they  want  some- 
thing done  to  stop  it. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona  in  1980, 
the  people  adopted  strict  limitations 
on  spending  and  taxation.  They  put  a 
stop  to  a  government  whose  spending 
habits  were  growing  faster  than  their 
earning  abilities.  And  it  works. 

Gramm-Rudman-Mack  isn't  perfect. 
It  doesn't  solve  all  problems  and  those 
it  does  tackle,  it  doesn't  do  perfectly. 
But  it  does  give  us  a  chance  to  curb 
spending.  It  gives  hope  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren  that  we  won't 
spend  them  into  oblivion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  conference 
committee  will  very  soon  report  strong 
measures  to  curb  spending  and  cure 
our  deficits. 


YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY WAGE  ACT  OF 
1985 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ask  any 
teenager:  Would  you  rather  have  a  job 
paying  about  a  dollar  an  hour  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  or  no  job  at 
all? 

Having  a  job  comes  out  on  top  every 
time. 

Unemployment  for  those  age  16  to 
19  has  been  consistently  higher  than 
the  overall  unemployment  rate.  To  en- 
courage employers  to  hire  youth  age 
19  and  under  from  May  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  1811,  the  Youth  Employment 
Opportunity  Wage  Act  of  1985,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Trent  Lott. 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  up  tc  half  a  million  new 
jobs  would  be  created  for  unemployed 
youth  If  this  proposal  to  reduce  the 
minimum  wage  during  the  summer 
were  Implemented. 

Youth  unemployment  Is  a  national 
concern  and  we  must  work  toward 
making  Government-created  wage 
rates  more  flexible  to  enable  young 
people  to  find  jobs  and  gain  valuable 
work  experience.  Congressman  Lott's 
bill  will  achieve  this  purpose. 

The  status  quo  has  failed  miserably. 
Let's  give  youth  opportunity  wage  a 
chance. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE 
TRADE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  at  the  United  Nations  an- 
other summit  meeting  is  scheduled  be- 
tween the  President  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone  of  Japan.  Like  most  sum- 
mits, that  our  two  leaders  have  had, 
once  again  there  will  be  smiles  and 
promises— and  on  the  Japanese  side, 
no  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  years  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  has  promised  to 
"Buy  America":  he  has  promised 
export  reductions:  access  to  Japanese 
markets.  He  has  made  many  promises 
that  he  failed  to  deliver  on.  He  has 
made  promises  on  better  treatment  of 
U.S.  wood  products,  pharmaceuticals, 
telecommunications  and  many  other 
items,  and  he  has  not  delivered.  Lots 
of  promises,  and  smoke  and  mirrors, 
but  no  concrete  action  except  smiles 
and  rhetoric. 

Last  week  our  negotiators  on  tele- 
communications were  rebuffed  by  the 
Japanese  in  Tokyo.  Japan  is  a  friend 
and  ally,  but  once  again  we  must  stop 
and  say:  How  many  more  times  are  we 
going  to  get  smiles  and  promises  from 
Mr.  Nakasone  and  Japan?  The  Con- 
gress waits  and  waits— if  this  wait  con- 
tinues and  there  is  no  action  on  the 
Japanese  side.  Mr.  Nakasone's  smiles 
will  soon  turn  to  frowTis. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  VOTE  FOR 

LATTA     AMENDMENT    TO     H.R. 

3500 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day during  general  debate  of  the  Rec 
onclliation  Act,  the  leadership  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  recommend- 
ed strongly  a  vote  against  both  the 
Latta  amendment  and  the  Fazio 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  the  Latta  amendment  took  the 
trust  funds  for  highways  and  aviation 
that  we  were  proposing  to  take  out  of 
the  unified  budget  and  leave  them  in 
the  unified  budget. 

Earlier  today,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
changed  his  amendment  so  that  the 
trust  funds  will  come  out  of  the  uni- 
fied budget  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  takes 
away  any  objection  that  I  have  to  the 
Latta  amendment,  and  I  would  urge 
our  Republican  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  who  had  committed 
to  a  vote  against  Latta  for  that  reason 
to  now  support  the  Latta  amendment 
but  to  vigorously  oppose  the  Fazio 
amendment. 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howard!. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  like  to  say  that 
we  spent  the  last  several  days  urging 
the  members  to  oppose  the  Latta 
amendment  and  the  Fazio  amendment 
based  on  this  highway  trust  fund  and 
airway  and  transit  trust  fund  provision 
that  we  have,  and  we  do  find  that  that 
has  been  amended  satisfactorily  in  the 
Latta  amendment.  Now,  there  may  be 
many  reasons  that  many  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  wtuit  to  oppose 
the  Latta  amendment  but  not  on  the 
Public  Works  position;  however,  we 
would  urge  Members  to  still  strongly 
oppose  the  Fazio  amendment  should 
that  come  up  during  the  deliberations. 


TERRORISM  MUST  NOT  BE 
TOLERATED 

(Mr.  BRYANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  is  Justifiably  appalled  by  the 
repeated  acts  of  terrorism  directed  at 
our  citizens,  allies,  and  other  Innocent 
people  around  the  world  by  interna- 
tional criminals.  The  latest  of  these 
barbarous  acts— the  sea-Jacking  of  a 
cruise  ship  and  the  indefensible 
murder  of  a  defenseless  American  citi- 
zen confined  to  a  wheelchair  demand- 
ed swift  and  effective  response. 

Our  immediate  strong  pursuit  and 
capture  of  these  criminals  by  air  was 
Justified,  effective,  and  long  overdue. 
But  we  must  do  more  still  to  stop  ter- 
rorism. 

The  four  terrorists  responsible  for 
this  heinous  crime  have  been  appre- 
hended and  will  be  brought  to  justice. 
This  will,  I  hope,  send  a  clear  signal  to 
others  who  have  planned  and  executed 
such  terrorist  acts  that  the  United 
States— and  presumably  her  allies- 
will  not  tolerate  bombings,  hijackings, 
kidnapings,  or  killings  such  as  those 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  years 
without  an  immediate  response. 

Bringing  a  handful  of  terrorists  to 
Justice  and  insuring  that  the  punish- 
ment they  receive  fits  the  dastardly 
crimes  they  committed,  however,  Is 
not  enough. 

Those  who  masterminded  this  awful 
plot  against  all  civilized  morality 
remain  free  and  are  no  doubt  plotting 
terrorist  acts  of  retribution  for  Ameri- 
ca's unified  strong  stand  against  these 
four  international  criminals. 

We  must  take  even  stronger  and 
more  far-reaching  action  still  to  help 
insure  that  terrorists  can  have  no 
place  to  hide.  We  must  make  certain 
that  those  nations  which  aid  and  abet 
their  efforts— whether  through  fear  or 
complicity— know  that  we  in  America 
mean  business. 


Not  only  am  I  in  support  of  the 
action  we  took  in  capturing  these  hi- 
jackers, despite  the  considerable  risks 
involved,  but  I  have  also  joined  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress in  working  to  increase  our  ability 
to  fight  terrorism. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  ter- 
minate all  forms  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
any  nation  that  has  an  opportunity  to 
prosecute  international  terrorist  acts, 
but  fails  to  do  so.  The  legislation  also 
directs  the  President  to  develop  a 
plan,  in  cooperation  with  our  Western 
allies,  to  respond  swiftly  and  certainly 
to  terrorist  incidents,  to  obtain  and 
distribute  accurate  intelligence  con- 
cerning terrorists  threats,  resolve  any 
crises  resulting  from  terrorist  inci- 
dents. 

So  long  as  there  is  one  nation  on 
Earth  where  terrorists  are  safe  to 
pursue  their  madness,  no  individual, 
group,  or  country  is  secure.  So  I  also 
propose  that,  in  concert  with  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world,  we  offer  a 
sizable  reward  for  the  apprehension, 
prosecution,  and  conviction  of  any 
person  involved  in  the  planning  or 
execution  of  any  terrorist  act. 

International  terrorism  constitutes 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  serious 
threats  to  free  and  open  societies.  Not 
only  must  we  begin  taking  the  strong 
steps  necessary  to  protect  our  own 
people,  but  we  must  let  the  world 
know  that  we  regard  failure  to  act 
against  terrorism  and  its  perpetrators 
as  an  act  of  hostility  toward  civiliza- 
tion. 


this  a  little  further  in  the  debate  on 
the  Latta  amendment. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  October  23,  1984.  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  am  recorded  as 
having  missed  rollcall  No.  368  on  the 
Health  Research  Extension  Act.  I 
know  full  well  I  put  my  card  in  and 
went  over  to  the  Senate  for  a  meeting, 
but  unfortunately  it  did  not  record.  I 
Just  want  it  noted  in  the  Record  that  I 
did  vote  for  it.  I  thought.  But  that  ia 
the  electronic  voting  for  you. 

THE  LATTA  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  3800 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  disappointed  in  what  hap- 
pened a  little  earlier  today.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  leadership  could  not 
have  alerted  us  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
going  to  happen.  I  am  chagrined  to 
hear  that  since  Public  Works  now  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  Latta  amend 
ment  that  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  might  well  go  the 
other  way.  We  will  be  watching  the 
vote  very  closely,  those  of  us  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  we  hope  that 
the  people  on  Public  Works  will  not 
forget  what  almost  happened  to  them 
and  not  do  it  to  us  and  not  allow  us  to 
have  a  housing  bill  to  go  to  the  Senate 
so  that  the  Senate  will  indeed  consider 
a  total  housing  bill.  We  will  discuss 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  OUR 
YOUNG  AMERICANS  REMAINS 
A  SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  of  this  year  President  Reagan 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  1811. 
the  Youth  Employment  Opportunity 
Wage  Act  of  1985.  I  share  the  Presi- 
dent's opinion  that  providing  adequate 
employment  opportunities  for  our 
young  people  is  a  longstanding  prob- 
lem. In  these  times  of  economic  pros- 
perity, we  tend  to  forget  that  unem- 
ployment among  young  Americans, 
particularly  blacks  and  Hispanics,  re- 
mains a  serious  problem. 

The  minimum  wage  has  most  hurt 
unskilled  youth  by  pricing  them  out  of 
the  Job  market,  at  a  time  when  they 
need  to  learn  good  work  habits,  re- 
sponsibility, and  acquire  skills  that 
will  help  them  become  upwardly 
mobile.  H.R.  1811  would  create  a 
youth  minimum  wage  effective  for  the 
months  of  May  through  September. 
During  this  period  employers  may  not 
fire  or  demote  other  employees  to  take 
advantage  of  the  special  minimum 
wage  level,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  required  to  monitor  the  pro- 
gram and  report  to  the  Congress  on  its 
effectiveness. 

Our  young  people  would  learn  the 
basic  ingredients  of  success  through 
the  development  of  Job  skills.  Their 
contributions  will  help  insure  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  our  economic  and 
political  system,  a  system  which  re- 
quires the  participation  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  feel  that  our  young  people  are 
in  need  of  this  opportunity,  and  the 
Congress  is  in  a  position  to  make  it 
possible. 


REJECTION  OF  THE  LATTA 
AMENDMENT  URGED 

(Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unfortunately  something  has 
taken  place  this  morning  which  I 
think  really  is  not  fair  and  does  not 
serve  the  process  of  this  House  well. 

There  were  going  to  be  amendments 
that  were  offered  during  the  reconcili- 
ation process  which  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Rules  Committee,  but 
unanimous-consent  was  requested  to 
take  the  trust  funds  and  put  them  off 
budget  in  1989.  as  I  understand  it.  as  a 
part  of  the  Latta  amendment. 


I  would  like  to  say  that  if  I  had  been 
present  and  on  the  floor,  I  would  have 
objected  to  that,  and  therefore,  I  will 
urge  Members  of  this  body  to  oppose 
Latta,  if  they  are  serious  about  budg- 
eting, if  they  are  serious  about  keep- 
ing everything  in  the  budget.  How  can 
you  take  off  three  major  trust  funds? 
And  if  you  take  those  off,  you  better 
be  prepared  to  take  the  rest  of  the 
trust  funds  off  of  the  budget  as  well. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that 
the  Member  who  made  that  unani- 
mous-consent request,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
never  conferred  with  the  Chair  to  find 
our  position.  So  therefore  I  am  forced 
to  oppose  that  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest by  urging  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  later 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
Latta  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement,  and  I  have 
stated  myself  that  does  not  mean  the 
Members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee are  automatically  going  to  be 
supporting  the  Latta  amendment,  in- 
cluding myself. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  question:  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Budget  Committee,  having  re- 
ceived from  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee the  provision  that  takes  trust 
funds  off  budget,  did  submit  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee with  no  recommendations  one  way 
or  the  other  concerning  the  trust 
fund? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Budget  Committee  voted  22  to  7,  in- 
cluding the  Member  who  made  the 
unanimous-consent  request  this  morn- 
ing, to  submit  as  the  Budget  Act  calls 
for,  the  entire  reconciliation  package. 
The  Budget  Committee  does  not  have 
the  ability  to  offer  anything  submitted 
by  the  committees  under  reconcilia- 
tion. 

We  have  a  ministerial  duty  which 
passes  it  to  Rules.  Rules  then  decided 
whether  or  not  to  allow  amendments. 
The  Rules  Committee  in  its  wisdcm 
decided  to  allow  three  amendments. 
There  would  be  ample  opportunity  to 
debate  the  question  of  new  authoriza- 
tions. There  would  be  an  opportunity 
to  debate  the  question  of  keeping  the 
trust  funds  on.  There  would  also  be  an 
opportunity  to  debate  the  Amtrak  re- 
authorization. 

I  think  what  we  have  seen  here 
today  through  this  unanimous-request 
and  by  the  combining  of  the  new  au- 
thorizations with  the  issue  of  the  trust 
funds  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that 
therefore  means  that  we  ought  to  all 
vote  against  the  Latta  amendment. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  THE  TRUST  FUND 
AND  THE  HOUSING  FUND 
SHOULD  BE  SEPARATE  ISSUES 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  allowing  me 
to  go  a  bit  out  of  order,  but  to  follow 
up  on  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  said  just  a  minute 
ago,  I  would  call  the  House's  attention 
to  several  facts  on  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  the  Fazio  amendment  is 
still  in  order,  and  that  is  on  a  free- 
standing basis  the  House  will  be  able 
to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  highway 
and  the  airport  trust  fund,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be,  a  freestanding 
basis.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  many  of  us  had  long  advocated 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  hous- 
ing bill  and  those  reauthorizations 
separately.  In  fact,  I  testified  before 
the  Rules  Committee  to  ask  that  such 
a  thing  be  put  in  order. 

The  Fazio  amendment,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  never  have  been  included 
in  the  Latta  amendment  in  the  first 
place.  They  are  two  separate  issues. 
Now  the  House  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  simply  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion issues  of  legislative  issues,  primar- 
ily the  extension  of  the  housing  bill, 
within  the  context  of  a  freestanding 
vote  up  or  down. 

We  will  urge  that  the  Latta  amend- 
ment be  adopted  on  its  own  so  the 
House  then  can  consider  the  housing 
bill  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

A  question  just  comes  to  mind  If  the 
other  side  was  so  eager  to  see  things 
voted  separately  then  why  did  the 
chairman,  the  ranking  minority  of  the 
Budget  Committee  combine  them  all 
in  one  amendment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
question  because  I  do  not  know  why.  I 
have  long  urged  the  ranking  member. 
Mr.  Latta.  of  the  Budget  Committee 
to  separate  the  amendments,  and  I  tes- 
tified to  that  effect  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  I  would  simply  urge  that 
the  issue  of  the  trust  fund  and  the 
issue  of  the  housing  bill  could  be  two 
separate  issues  and  should  be  consid- 
ered that  way. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  there  are  five 
items  still  attached  in  Latta.  Why  did 
he  just  choose  one?  I  would  urge  the 
gentleman  and  I  would  wager  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  the  other  side  was 
serious  about  budget  deficit  reduction 
Instead  of  just  making  what  we  used 
to    call    in    the    legislature    a    "rain 


dance,"  they  would  have  separated 
them  all  or  put  them  all  together. 
There  are  a  lot  of  games  going  on 
here. 


THE  TRUE  COLORS  OF  THE 
OTHER  SIDE  HAVE  BEEN  RE- 
VEALED 

(Without  objection,  Mr.  Schumer 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
what  happened  on  the  floor  a  few  min- 
utes ago  reveals  the  seriousness  of  the 
other  side  about  deficit  reduction. 

When  it  comes  to  a  program  like 
low-income  housing,  they  are  very  se- 
rious about  deficit  reduction.  When  It 
comes  to  highways  or  airports  or  off- 
shore oil,  they  are  not  very  serious 
about  deficit  reduction. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  now 
exempted  probably  the  No.  1  area  of 
deficit  reduction.  Removing  the  air- 
port and  highway  trust  funds  from  the 
budget  Increases  the  deficit  by  more 
than  anything  that  exists  In  the  Latta 
amendment.  I  would  just  say  before  I 
yield  to  my  good  frined,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  that  the  true  colors  of  the 
other  side  have  been  revealed.  Let  us 
make  a  few  headlines,  let  us  make  a 
little  noise,  but  let  us  not  really  reduce 
the  deficit  across  the  board. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  assume  then  that 
the  gentleman  will  vote  for  the  Fazio 
amendment  as  will  I  vote  against  it.  I 
testified  openly,  publicly,  privately  in 
every  capacity  that  the  public  works 
amendment  and  the  housing  amend- 
ment should  be  separate  amendments, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  done  that  this  morning. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  THE 
LATTA  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  RIDGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  who  has  been  interested  in 
reform  of  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  Program  these  past  sev- 
eral years  to  make  It  more  responsive 
to  worthy  and  two  needed  projects 
across  the  country.  I  thought  this 
House  was  going  to  have  a  chance 
soon  to  work  Its  will  on  the  UDAG 
Program  when  we  opened  floor  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  1.  the  housing  bill. 

Now  I  find  that  the  housing  bill  has 
been  deftly  tucked  Into  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation measure,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  UDAG  and  other 
HUD  programs  important  to  our  dls- 
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tricts  win  have  to  vote  either  up  or 
down  this  entire  lengthy  bill  without 
having  a  chance  to  get  it  explained  or 
modify  it. 

Slipping  this  HUD  authorization 
into  a  deficit  reduction  bill  is.  I  can 
only  suspect,  some  artful  legislative 
sleight  of  hand  which  will  deprive  the 
Members  of  this  House  from  having 
any  say  on  one  of  our  major  economic 
development  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Latta  amendment, 
which  would  permit  us  all  to  have  a 
fair  look  at  the  housing  bill  under  reg- 
ular order  that  every  other  major  au- 
thorization bill  must  endure. 


budget.  It  has  some  new  programs  in  it 
because  it  replaces  some  old  programs 
at  less  money. 


n  1040 


THE  GOOD  NEWS  AND  THE  BAD 
NEWS  ON  THE  LATTA  AMEND 
MENT 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FHANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
advice  of  my  predecessor  at  the  micro- 
phone would  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense  if  Members  have  had  a  great 
hungering  once  again  to  participate  in 
a  model  United  Nations,  because  you 
could  have  the  authorization  come  to 
the  floor  and  you  could  debate  it  and 
vote  on  it  and  amend  it,  and  it  would 
die,  it  would  go  no  further. 

The  reason  the  housing  bill  is  in  rec- 
onciliation is  that  the  other  body  has 
refused  to  act  on  a  housing  bill.  There 
was  a  meeting  being  held  that  was  not 
going  well.  It  got  adjourned. 

There  ought  to  be  some  changes  in 
UDAG.  The  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  alluded  to  changes  in  UDAG. 
There  is  a  compromise  whereby  Mem- 
bers from  the  Northeast  have  support- 
ed broadening  UDAG  so  it  is  more 
available  in  the  South  and  the  South- 
west. That  is  in  this  authorization. 

Defeat  that  piece.  Vote  for  the  Latta 
amendment,  and  UDAG  will  stay  as  it 
is,  primarily  a  Northeastern  program, 
for  which  I  thank  you  in  this  specific. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  overall 
because  we  have  no  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body  to  act. 

Yes,  it  would  be  good  for  Members 
to  have  a  chance  to  vote.  You  can 
vote,  you  can  dance,  you  can  sing,  you 
can  do  up-and-down  and  feel  good,  but 
the  thing  will  die. 

If  you  want  to  seriously  legislate  in 
the  housing  area,  the  only  option  we 
have  been  given  by  the  other  body  is 
to  do  it  in  this  way  and  send  it  to  a 
conference. 

So  the  good  news  is  if  you  vote  for 
the  Latta  amendment,  you  will  get  to 
make  yourself  look  good  by  voting  on 
the  housing  bill.  The  bad  news  is  that 
it  will  not  do  you  any  good  whatsoever 
because  the  other  body  will  not  act  on 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
act.  It  is  a  responsible  bill.  It  is  below 


THE  GRAMM  RUDMAN 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  GROTBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  ringing 
the  budget  deficit  register  for  far  too 
long  now.  We  have  a  Bureau  of  Public 
Debt  with  about  2,400  employees  and 
a  $200  million  budget  just  to  manage 
the  debt  load.  It's  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  seemingly  endless  cycle  of  deficits 
and  high  interest  payments  taking 
money  away  from  American  citizens 
and  businesses. 

For  a  long  time,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  have  been  talking  about 
reducing  and  eliminating  the  Federal 
deficit.  Despite  good  intentions,  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  deficit  beast  down  to 
size  have  been  unsuccessful.  Now  an 
amendment  known  as  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  pending  in  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee  which  would  set 
mandatory  deficit  reduction  goals  for 
Congress  and  the  President  to  follow.  I 
strongly  support  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it 
if  it  is  reported  out  of  the  conference 
committee  intact.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  begin  doing  what  every 
American  must  do  each  day— live 
within  its  means. 

The  United  States  is  nearing  a  $2 
trillion  deficit.  A  pile  of  $1,000  bills 
stacked  134  miles  tall  equals  $2  tril- 
lion. Such  an  image  well  illustrates  the 
dangerous  implications  of  a  high  debt; 
$2,000,000,000,000— $2  trillion— is 

simply  too  much.  Some  economists 
fear  that  in  the  near  future,  interest 
payments  on  the  Federal  debt  will  ac- 
tually exceed  the  budget  deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Gramm-Rudman  so  we  never  see  the 
terrible  results. 


TRIAL  OF  LEONID  VOLVOVSKY 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  our  President  has 
been  addressing  the  United  Nations 
about  Soviet-United  States  relations. 
At  the  same  time  Leonid  "Ari "  Vol- 
vovsky  stands  in  a  Soviet  courtroom 
on  trial  for  so-called  slandering  the 
Soviet  State. 

What  evidence  have  the  Soviets  pro- 
duced for  their  charge?  A  single  wit- 
ness has  claimed  that  Volvovsky  gave 
her  a  copy  of  the  book,  "Exodus,  "  and, 
therefore,  he  has  engaged  in  distribut- 
ing anti-Sovipt  material  with  the  in- 


tention of  slandering  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Government  has  not  allowed 
Volvovsky's  wife  and  daughter  to 
attend  the  trial.  In  fact,  the  Soviets 
have  named  his  wife  as  a  prosecution 
witness  to  deny  her  the  right  to  ob- 
serve the  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  certainly  not  the 
climate  that  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
U.S.  Government  expects  from  the 
Gorbachev  regime  less  than  a  month 
before  the  November  summit.  If  the 
Russians  are  serious  about  progress  at 
Geneva,  they  should  drop  their  unsub- 
stantiated charges  against  Leonid  Vol- 
vovsky. 


TRANSPORTATION  TRUST  FUND 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr,  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  to  some  extent  misinformation 
about  the  Fazio  amendment  and  about 
what  has  happened  this  morning. 

The  wording  of  the  Latta  request  in 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta]  put  in  reduces 
the  deficit  on  balance.  The  way  it  is 
worded,  the  trust  funds  will  stay  on 
budget  for  the  next  2  years  when  it 
helps  the  deficit  and  go  off  budget  at 
precisely  the  point  to  continue  helping 
the  deficit.  To  vote  for  Fazio  would 
mean,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  that  the  deficit  will  be 
larger  by  $80  million  in  1989  and  by 
$230  million  in  1990. 

The  fact  is  that  a  Fazio  vote  is  a  pro- 
larger  deficit  vote.  Furthermore,  the 
argument  that  the  trust  funds  going 
off  budget  will  in  any  way  hurt  the 
social  programs  can  only  be  true  if  you 
intend  to  steal  from  the  people  who 
pay  the  taxes  directly,  that  is,  the 
people  who  drive  cars  and  pay  fcas  tax, 
the  people  who  fly  airplanes  and  pay  a 
passenger  tax.  Those  taxes  are  in  trust 
funds,  and  those  trust  funds  are  defi- 
cit proof.  They  cannot  spend  any  more 
than  they  get  in.  They  receive  no  gen- 
eral funds. 

What  we  have  been  doing  in  the  last 
few  years  is  in  a  sense  cheating  the 
people  who  pay  in  order  to  build  a 
better  transportation  system  to  buy  up 
Government  bonds  instead  of  building 
the  construction  that  is  supposed  to  be 
built. 


NO  NEED  FOR  DISCHARGE 
PETITION 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition  on  S.  49,  the  Fire- 
arms Owners  Protection  Act. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  on 
which  I  serve,  will  be  holding  two 
hearings  next  week  on  a  plethora  of 
gun-related  bills.  The  legislative  proc- 
ess is  working. 

Furthermore,  discharging  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of 
S.  49  would  preclude  the  House's  being 
able  to  correct  language  in  that  bill 
which  would  make  it  easier  for  guns  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. 

Sarah  Brady,  wife  of  White  House 
Press  Secretary  James  S.  Brady,  has 
written  that  "we  must  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  criminals  and  other  irre- 
sponsible persons  cannot  have  free 
and  easy  access  to  these  potentially 
deadly  weapons.  " 

If  you  want  to  stand  on  the  side  of 
James  and  Sarah  Brady,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  across  the  country,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  then  do  not  sign  the  discharge 
petition  on  S.  49. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  2419.  IN- 
TELLIGENCE AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker 
be  au*^horlzed  to  appoint  five  addition- 
al conferees  on  the  bill  (H.R.  2419)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity Staff,  and  tne  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Slattery).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  he&rs  none,  and,  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: 

Additional  conferees  for  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  under  clause  Km) 
of  House  rule  X:  Mr.  Rodino  and  Mr. 
Lungren;  and 

Additional  conferees  for  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  under  clause 
1(c)  of  rule  X:  Messers.  Aspin,  Strat- 
TON,  and  Dickinson. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EFFORTS  TO  REDUCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  high 
unemployment  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous economic  problems  facing  our 
Nation  today,  and  is  particularly  acute 
among  our  Nation's  youths.  Currently, 
the  teenage  unemployment  rate  is  18.9 
percent,  and  minority  youth  unem- 
ployment is  42  percent.  These  are  so- 


bering statistics  which  should  be  seri- 
ously addressed  by  this  body. 

Without  question,  minimum  wage 
laws  have  created  many  of  our  youth 
unemployment  problems.  Employers 
are  reluctant  to  invest  limited  re- 
sources to  employ  unskilled  and  inex- 
perienced workers  at  the  mandatory 
minimum  wage.  The  Minimum  Wage 
Commission  reported  that  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage  have  led  to  de- 
creases in  youth  employment.  A  1982 
study  by  economist  Robert  H.  Meyer 
and  David  A.  Wise,  who  are  associated 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  indicated  that  employment 
in  the  1970's  would  have  been  7.1  per- 
cent higher  for  teenagers  and  2.2  per- 
cent higher  for  the  20-24  age  group 
had  there  been  no  minimum  wage. 

In  respdnse,  Congress  currently  has 
before  it  proposals  which  would 
expand  employment  opportunities  for 
young  people  by  creating  new  incen- 
tives for  summer  youth  employment. 
Among  these  is  the  subminimum  wage 
proposal,  which  would  allow  employ- 
ers to  hire  youth  at  about  75  percent 
of  the  minimum  wage  for  summertime 
employment.  Unlike  make-work  pro- 
grams which  do  little  to  prepare  indi- 
viduals for  placement  in  the  job 
market,  the  subminimum  wage  pro- 
vides incentive  for  employers  to  hire 
youth  to  do  needed  work,  and  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  job 
market.  By  encouraging  employers  to 
hire  young  people  through  the  sub- 
minimum  wage,  unemployment  among 
youth  will  be  reduced  aiid  young 
people  will  be  given  a  start  in  the  job 
market.  In  the  short  run,  an  estimated 
400,000  summer  jobs  will  be  added  to 
the  private  sector  in  a  wide  variety  of 
industries:  in  the  long  run,  youth  will 
gain  experience  which  will  lead  to 
more  substantial  and  responsible  work 
in  later  years. 

There  is  broad-based  support  for 
subminimum  wage,  including  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  America,  the  National  Coali- 
tion of  Hispanic  Mental  Health  and 
Human  Services  Organizations,  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  Nations^ 
Association  of  Minority  Contractors, 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Mayors  to  name  a  few.  In  light  of  this 
srpport  in  the  private  sector,  and  inas- 
much as  provisions  of  pending  legisla- 
tion prohibit  the  displacement  of 
adults  and  already-employed  youth,  I 
urge  strong  House  support  for  submin- 
imum wage  legislation. 


TODAY'S  WASHINGTON  POST 
LEAD  EDITORIAL 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing we  are  greatly  indebted  to— of  all 
things— the  Washington  Post  for  its 
lead  editorial  today  which  very  neatly 


demolished  the  argument  of  those 
who  oppose  taking  self-financed  trans- 
portation trust  funds  off  budget. 

It  is  not  that  that  was  the  Posts 
intent.  Indeed,  our  friends  at  the  Post 
are  frantic  at  the  idea  of  moving  the 
highway,  transit,  and  aviation  trust 
funds  off  budget.  But  by  inadvertence, 
the  Post  helped  make  our  case. 

D  1050 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  t)een  arguing  that 
there  is  no  real  justification  for  keep- 
ing these  funds  in  the  unified  budget 
because  the  revenues  are  so  distinct  in 
terms  of  origin  and  in  terms  of  end 
use,  so  thoroughly  subject  to  congres- 
sional controls,  that  on-budget  status 
is  neither  necessary,  desirable,  nor  is  it 
honest. 

More  specifically,  the  committee  has 
argued  that  the  principal  rationale  for 
keeping  them  in  the  unified  budget  is 
one  of  shabby  deception  at  odds  with 
the  principles  of  honest  budgeting  and 
honest  accounting;  namely,  to  make 
the  general  fund  deficit  look  smaller 
and  therefore  make  a  little  more  room 
for  deficit  spending  programs. 

Now  comes  the  Post  supporting  our 
contention,  if  not  our  case.  "The 
present  unified  budget, "  reads  the  edi- 
torial, "in  which  all  funds  are  com- 
bined, was  adopted  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. (President  Johnson  liked 
the  idea  because  the  surplus  in  the 
Social  Security  fund  made  the  general 
fund  deficit  look  smaller.) " 

Thank  you,  Washington  Post.  The 
former  President  liked  that  sort  of 
budget  gimmick.  That's  not  news.  And 
so  does  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  today.  And  a  lot  of  people  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  Mr. 
Fazio.  That  doesn't  make  it  any  more 
honest  today  than  it  was  in  the  late 
1960's. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
Fazio  and  to  support  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. 


SEPARATE  VOTE  ON  FAZIO  AND 
LATTA  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
particularly  delighted  that  we  have 
been  able  to  separate  the  major  issues 
involved  in  the  voting  today. 

The  Fazio  amendment  addresses  the 
issue  of  the  trust  funds,  and  the  Latta 
amendment  addresses  primarily  issues 
of  deficit  reduction.  To  join  those  two 
together  will  prohibit  the  Members  of 
tnis  body  from  being  able  to  vote  on 
those  two  issues  separate  and  apart. 
Now  we  have  that  opportunity,  and  I 
applaud  the  action  taken  that  allows 
this. 
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There  Is  Inherent  within  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  an  automatic  raise  for  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Some  of  us  vio- 
lently object  to  that  provision  and 
want  to  vote  against  it.  But  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  of  us  who 
are  very  concerned  about  putting  the 
trust  funds  within  the  unified  budget. 
This  will  allow  us  now  to  vote  sepa- 
rately on  these  issues,  which  I  think 
this  body  has  a  right  to  do.  I  certainly 
support  the  Latta  amendment  in  the 
present  form  and  would  encourage 
this  body  to  oppose  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment which  would  put  the  trust  funds 
in  the  unified  budget. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  WAGE 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  aslced  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlis.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  this  Nations  most  serious  long- 
standing problems  is  providing  ade- 
quate employment  opportunities  for 
our  young  people.  Teenage  unemploy- 
ment has  been  historically  two  to 
three  times  that  of  adult  unemploy- 
ment rates.  The  impact  of  these  unem- 
ployment figures  on  our  Nations 
youth  are  not  only  economic  but 
social.  Inadequate  work  opportunities 
act  as  a  disincentive  for  many  youth  to 
continue  their  education  and  shifts 
their  attention  to  less  desirable  pur- 
suits, such  as  crime  and  delinquency. 
A  great  deal  of  Federal  Manpower 
Training  and  Antipoverty  Programs 
has  been  extended  to  improve  this 
groups  employment  situation,  with 
little  success.  The  youth  unemploy- 
ment opportunity  wage  would  be  a 
much  more  effective  strategy  of  com- 
bating youth  unemployment  and  would 
help  ease  Federal  budgetary  pressures. 
The  Labor  Department  has  estimated 
that  a  youth  subminimum  wage  would 
create  400,000  new  jobs  and  the  total 
could  reach  640,000  if  States  with 
their  own  laws  implement  a  similar 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  of  a  youth 
employment  opportunity  wage  has  at- 
tracted a  broad  coalition  of  support 
from  such  diverse  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Black  Mayors, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  American  Farm  Bureau.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  youth  em- 
ployment wage  proposal  because  a  job 
paying  $2.50  per  hour  sure  beats  no 
job  at  all. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN-MACK 

(Mr.  BOULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Mack  bill. 
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October  24,  1985 

D  1115 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  rollcall.  410  Members  have  record- 
ed their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 
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OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  296  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
3500. 

D  1118 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3500)  to  provide  for  rec- 
onciliation pursuant  to  section  2  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1986,  with 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day. October  23,  1985,  all  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
an  amendment  to  strike  lines  8 
through  10  on  page  15  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Which 
become  available  during  fiscal  year 
1986.  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriations  acts,  re- 
serve authority  to  enter  into  obliga- 
tions aggregating,"  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  adopted. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by 
an   amendment  considered   as   having 
been  adopted  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 296,  is  as  follows: 
H.R. 3500 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEtTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985". 

SEC.  2.  TABLE  OK  CONTENTS. 

Title  I— Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Title   II— Committee   on   Banking,   Finance 

and  Urban  Affairs. 
Title    III— Committee    on    Education    and 

Labor. 
Title  IV— Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 
Title  V— Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 
Title  VI— Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

and  Fisheries. 
Title  VII— Committee  on   Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service. 
Title  VIII— Committee  on  Public  Works  and 

Transportation. 
Title  IX— Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Title  X— Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


SEC.  1101.  COLLEtTION  BY  THE  IMTED  STATES  OF 
MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  COSTS  IN- 
Cl'RRED  ON  BEHALF  OF  CERTAIN 
PERSONS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  55  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"81095.  Collection  from  third-partv  payers  of  rea- 
sonable medical  and  dental  care  cogts  incurred 

on  behalf  of  retirees  and  dependents 

"{a)(l)  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  cov- 
ered by  section  1074(b),  1076(a),  or  1076(b) 
of  this  title,  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  right  to  collect  from  a  third-party  payer 
the  reasonable  costs  of  medical  and  dental 
care  incurred  by  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  such  person  through  a  facility  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  the  extent  that 
the  person  would  be  eligible  to  receive  reim- 
bursement or  indemnification  from  the 
third-party  payer  if  the  person  were  to 
incur  such  costs  on  the  person's  owti  behalf. 
If  the  insurance,  medical  service,  or  health 
plan  of  that  payer  includes  a  requirement 
for  a  deductible  or  copayment  by  the  benefi- 
ciary of  the  plan,  then  the  amount  that  the 
United  States  may  collect  from  the  third- 
party  payer  is  the  reasonable  cost  of  the 
care  provided  less  the  appropriate  deducti- 
ble or  copayment  amount. 

"(2)  A  person  covered  by  section  1074(b), 
1076(a),  or  1076(b)  of  this  title  may  not  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  amount  to  the 
United  States  for  medical  and  dental  care 
by  reason  of  this  section. 

"(b)  No  provision  of  any  insurance,  medi- 
cal service,  or  health  plan  contract  or  agree- 
ment having  the  effect  of  excluding  from 
coverage  or  limiting  payment  of  charges  for 
certain  care  if  that  care  is  provided  through 
a  facility  of  the  uniformed  services  shall  op- 
erate to  prevent  collection  by  the  United 
States  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
subsection  (g).  records  of  the  facility  of  the 
uniformed  services  that  provided  medical  or 
dental  care  to  a  beneficiary  of  an  insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plan  of  a  third- 
party  payer  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection and  review  by  representatives  of 
the  payer  from  which  collection  by  the 
United  States  is  sought. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  collection  may  not  be  made  under  this 
section  in  the  case  of  a  plan  administered 
under  title  XVIII  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.). 

"(e)(1)  The  United  States  may  institute 
and  prosecute  legal  proceedings  against  a 
third-party  payer  to  enforce  a  right  of  the 
United  States  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  administering  Secretary  may 
compromise,  settle,  or  waive  a  claim  of  the 
United  States  under  this  section. 

"(f)  Sums  collected  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  the  costs  of  the  care  were  paid. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  other  administering  Secre- 
taries, shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  for  computation  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  medical  and  dental  care. 
Computation  of  such  reasonable  cost  may 
be  based  on— 

"( 1 )  per  diem  rates;  or 

"(2)  such  other  method  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(h)  In  this  section,  'third-party  payer' 
means  an  entity  that  provides  an  insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plan  by  contract 
or  agreement.". 


Sec. 
Sec. 


(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item; 
"1095.  Collection  from  third-party  payers  of 
reasonable  medical  and  dental 
care  costs  incurred  on  behalf  of 
retirees  and  dependents.", 
(b)  ErrtXTTivz  Date.— Section  1095  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  health 
care  provided  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  but  only  with  respect  to 
an  insurance,  medical  service,  or  health  plan 
agreement   entered   into,   amended,   or  re- 
newed on  or  after  that  date. 

TITLE  II— COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING, 
FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

SECTION  2001    SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Housing  Act  of  1985". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  2001.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2002.  Findings  and  purpose. 
Sec.  2003.  Congressional     policy    regarding 
aggregate  budget  authority. 

2004.  Regulatory  authority. 

2005.  Collection  of  certain  data. 
Subtitle  A— Housing  Assistance 

Part  1— Programs  Under  United  States 
Housing  Act  or  1937 

Sec.  2101.  Lower  income  housing  authoriza- 
tion. 

Sec.  2102.  Tenant  rental  contributions. 

Sec.  2103.  Grants  for  public  housing  devel- 
opment. 

2104.  Public  housing  child  care  grants. 

2105.  Additional  public  housing  provi- 
sions. 

2106.  Section  8  assistance. 

2107.  Voucher  demonstration  program. 

2108.  Payments  for  operation  of  lower 

income  housing  projects. 

Sec.  2109.  Grants  for  comprehensive  im- 
provement assistance. 

Sec.  2110.  Additional  comprehensive  im- 
provement assistance  program 
provisions. 

Sec.  2111.  Public  housing  comprehensive 
grants. 

Sec.  2112.  Income  eligibility  for  assisted 
housing. 

Sec.  2113.  Rental  development  program. 

Sec.  2114.  Rental  rehabilitation  program. 

Part  2— Multifamily  Housing  Management 
and  Preservation 

Sec.  2121.  Prepayment  of  mortgages. 

Sec.  2122.  Management  and  preservation  of 
HUD-owned  multifamily  hous- 
ing projects. 

Sec.  2123.  Acquisition  of  insured  multifam- 
ily housing  projects. 

Sec.  2124.  Tenant  participation  in  multi- 
family  housing  projects. 

Sec.  2125.  Troubled  multifamily  housing 
projects. 

Sec,  2126.  Inapplicability  of  certain  income 
eligibility  restrictions  to  prop- 
erty disposition  contracts. 
Part  3— Other  Housing  Assistance 
Programs 

Sec.  2141.  Housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

Sec.  2142.  Housing  for  the  handicapped. 

Sec.  2143.  Congregate  services. 

Sec.  2144.  Section  235  homeownership  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  2145.  Task  Force  on  Family  Housing 
Needs. 

Sec.  2146.  Energy  conservation  in  assisted 
h«using. 
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Sec.  2147.  Annual  report  on  characteristics 
of  families  in  assisted  housing. 

Sec.  2148.  Procedures  and  policies  for  man- 
datory meals  programs  in  as- 
sisted housing  for  the  elderly. 

Sec.  2149.  Modification  of  restriction  on  use 
of  assisted  housing. 

Sec.  2150.  Exclusion  of  housing  assistance 
as  Income. 

Sec.  2151.  Use  of  certain  excess  rental 
charges  for  assistance  for  trou- 
bled multifami'y  housing 
projects. 

Sec.  2152.  Housing  demonstration  project. 

Sec.  2153.  Flexible  subsidy  assistance  for 
certain  housing  projects  for  el- 
derly or  handicapped  families. 

Sec.  2154.  Housing      assistance      technical 
amendments. 
Subtitle  B— Rural  Housing 

Sec.  2201.  Program  authorizations. 

Sec.  2202.  Income  levels  for  family  eligibil- 
ity. 

Sec.  2203.  Plans  for  allocation  of  financial 
assistance. 

Sec.  2204.  Rural  housing  escrow  accounts. 

Sec.  2205.  Rural  housing  guaranteed  loans. 

Sec.  2206.  Study  of  procedures  for  appeals 
of  adverse  decisions. 

Sec.  2207.  Use  of  fee  inspectors  and  apprais- 
ers. 

Sec.  2208.  Loanr  for  rehabilitation  of  rural 
rental  housing. 

Sec.  2209.  Management  of  insured  anc* 
guaranteed  loans. 

Sec.  2210.  Definition  of  rural  area. 

Sec.  2211.  Rural  housing  preservation  grant 
program. 

Sec.  2212.  Limitation  on  restrictions  on  tax- 
exempt  financing. 

Sec.  2213.  Task  Force  on  Housing  Needs  of 
Rural  America. 

Sec.  2214.  Rural  housing  technical  aimend- 
ments. 

Subtitle  C— Program  Amendments  and 
Extensions 

Part  1— Federal  Housing  Administration 
Mortgage  Insurance  Programs 

Sec.  2301.  Extension  of  Federal  Housing 
Administration  mortgage  in- 
surance programs. 

Sec.  2302.  Amount  to  be  insured  under  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

Sec.  2303.  Negotiated  interest  rates  on 
mortgages  insured  by  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Sec.  2304.  Study  of  voluntary  standards  for 
modular  homes. 

Sec.  2305.  Limitation  on  certain  premium 
charges. 

Sec.  2306.  Mortgages  on  Hawaiian  home 
lands  and  Indian  lands  to  be 
obligations  of  General  Insur- 
ance Fund. 

Sec.  2307.  Repeal  of  requirement  to  publish 
prototype  housing  costs  for  1- 
to  4-faLmily  dwelling  units. 

Sec.  2308.  Authority  for  increased  mortgage 
limits  for  multifamily  projects 
in  high-cost  areas. 

Sec.  2309.  Permissible  annual  interest  rate 
adjustment  for  adjustable  rate 
mortgages. 

Sec.  2310.  Double  damages  remedy  for  un- 
authorized use  of  multifamily 
housing  project  assets  and 
income. 

Sec.  2311.  Administrative  improvements  in 
single-family  mortgage  insur- 
ance program. 

Sec.  2312.  Refinancing  mortgage  insurance 
for  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
intermediate     ewe     facilities. 
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and  board  and  care  homes. 

Sec.  2313.  Mortgage  insurance  for  nursing 
homes,  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties, and  board  and  care  homes. 

Sec.  2314.  Requirement  of  State  approval 
for  mortgage  insurance  for 
hospitals. 

Sec.  2315.  Mortgage  insurance  technical 
amendments. 

Part  2— Flood  and  Crime  Insuramcx 
Programs 
Sec.  2321.  Flood  Insurance. 
Sec.  2322.  Crime  insurance. 
Sec.  2323.  Flood  and  crime  Insurance  tech- 
nical amendments. 

Part  3— Secondary  Mortgage  Market 
Programs 
Sec.  2341.  Government    National    Mortgage 
Association      mortgage-backed 
securities  program. 
Sec.  2342.  Prohibition  of  certain  fees. 
Sec.  2343.  Secondary       mortgage       market 
technical  amendments. 

Part  4— Regulatory  and  Other  Programs 

Sec.  2361.  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank. 

Sec.  2362.  Counseling. 

Sec.  2363.  Home  mortgage  disclosure. 

Sec.  2364.  Research  authorization. 

Sec.  2365.  Timely  payment  of  subcontrac- 
tors. 

Sec.  2366.  Median  area  income. 

Sec.  2367.  Manufactured  housing  construc- 
tion and  safety  standards. 

Sec.  2368.  Removal  of  maximum  fee  for 
interstate  land  sales  registra- 
tion. 

Sec.  2369.  Preventing  fraud  and  abuse  in 
Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  programs. 

Sec.  2370.  Fair  housing  initiatives  program. 

Sec.  2371.  Lead-based  paint  poisoning  pre- 
vention. 

Sec.  '?372.  Regulatory  and  other  programs 
technical  amendments. 
Part  5— Community  and  Neighborhood 
Development  and  Conservation  Programs 

Sec.  2381.  Community  development  block 
grant  metropolitan  city  and 
urban  county  classifications. 

Sec.  2382.  Statement  of  activities  and 
review. 

Sec.  2383.  Housing  assistance  plans. 

Sec.  2384.  Limited  new  construction  of 
housing  under  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  2385.  Community  development  block 
grant  public  service  activities. 

Sec.  2386.  State  certifications  for  receiving 
community  development  block 
grants  for  nonentltlement 
areas. 

Sec.  2387.  Discretionary  fund. 

Sec.  2388.  Community  development  block 
gi  ant  loan  guarantees. 

Sec.  2389.  Urban  development  action  grant 
selection  criteria. 

Sec.  2390.  Prohibition  on  use  of  urban  de- 
velopment action  grants  for 
business  relocations. 

Sec.  2391.  Consideration  of  certain  counties 
as  cities  under  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  program. 

Sec.  2392.  Urban  development  action  grant 
loan  guarantees. 

Sec.  2393.  Urban  homesteading. 

Sec.  2394.  Rehabilitation  loans. 

Sec.  2395.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration. 

Sec.  2396.  Neighborhood  development  dem- 
oiLitration  program. 


Sec.  2397.  Use  of  urban  renewal  land  dispo- 
sition proceeds. 

Sec.  2398.  Limitation  on  recapture  of  cer- 
tain reservations  of  assistance. 

Sec.  2399.  Community  development  author- 
izations of  appropriations. 

Sec.  2399A.  Community  development  tech- 
nicsLl  amendments. 

Subtitle  D— Shelter  Assistance  for  the 

Homeless  and  Displaced 

Part  1— National  Board  or  Charities 

Program 

Sec.  2401.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  2402.  Eligible  activities. 

Part  2— Second  Stage  Housing  roR  the 
Homeless  and  Displaced 

Sec.  2411.  Establishment  of  demonstration 
program. 

Sec.  2412.  Assistance  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  2413.  Program  requirements. 

Sec.  2414.  Regulations. 

Sec.  2415.  Reports  to  Congress. 

Sec.  2416.  Definitions. 

Sec.  2417.  Limitation  on  budget  authority. 

Part  3— Emergency  Shelter  Grants 

Sec.  2421.  Grant  assistance. 

Sec.  2422.  Allocation  and  distribution  of  as- 
sistance. 

Sec.  2423.  Eligible  activities. 

Sec.  2424.  Responsibilities  of  grantees. 

Sec.  2425.  Homeless  Assistance  Council. 

Sec.  2426.  Administrative  provisions. 

Sec.  2427.  Definitions. 

Sec.  2428.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subtitle  E— Nehemlah  Housing  Opportunity 
Grants 

Sec.  2501.  Statement  of  purposes. 

Sec.  2502.  Definitions. 

Sec.  2503.  Assistance  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  2504.  Use  of  assistance. 

Sec.  2505.  Program  requirements. 

Sec.  2506.  Terms  and  conditions  of  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  2507.  Program  selection  criteria. 

Sec.  2508.  Distribution  of  assistance  to  non- 
profit organizations. 

Sec.  2509.  Nehemlah  Housing  Opportunity 
Fund. 

Sec.  2510.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  2511.  Regulations. 

Sec.  2512.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subtitle  F— Multifamily  Housing 

Preservation  Loans 

Sec.  2601.  Purpose. 

Sec.  2602.  Definitions. 

Sec.  2603.  Authority  to  provide  loans. 

Sec.  2604.  Eligibility  for  loans. 

Sec.  2605.  Amount  and  conditions  of  loans. 

Sec.  2606.  Multifamily  Housing  Preserva- 
tion Fund. 

Sec.  :i607.  Regulations. 

Sec.  2608.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Subtitle  G— Enterprise  Zone  Development 

Sec.  2701.  Designation  of  enterprise  zones. 

Sec.  2702.  Evaluation  and  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Sec.  2703.  Interaction  with  other  Federal 
programs. 

Sec.  2704.  Waiver  or  modification  of  certain 
agency  rules  in  enterprise 
zones. 

Sec.  2705.  Coordination  of  housing  and 
urban  development  programs 
in  enterprise  zones. 

SEC.  2002.  KINDIN«;S  AND  PIRPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that- 


(1)  for  the  past  50  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  leading  role  in  ena- 
bling the  people  of  the  Nation  to  be  the  best 
housed  in  the  world; 

(2)  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  included  a  system  of  specialized  lend- 
ing Institutions,  favorable  tax  policies,  con- 
struction assistance,  mortgage  insurance, 
loan  guarantees,  secondary  markets,  and  in- 
terest and  rental  subsidies,  that  have  en- 
abled people  to  rent  or  buy  affordable, 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing; 

(3)  at  no  time  since  the  Great  Depression 
has  the  shortage  of  housing  been  more 
severe,  and.  unless  actions  are  taken  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  moderately  priced 
homes  and  affordable  rental  units,  the 
housing  crisis  of  persons  of  low  and  moder- 
ate income  will  deepen; 

(4)  the  tragedy  of  homelessness  in  urban 
and  suburban  communities  across  the 
Nation.  Involving  a  record  number  of 
people,  dramatically  demonstrates  the  lack 
of  affordable  residential  shelter: 

(5)  people  living  on  the  economic  margins 
of  our  society  (the  elderly,  the  working 
poor,  and  the  deinstitutionalized)  have  few 
available  alternatives  for  shelter; 

(6)  due  to  high  interest  rates  and  con- 
struction costs,  the  cherished  dream  of  t)e- 
coming  a  homeowner  is  fading  for  many 
Americans; 

(7)  a  combination  of  direct  subsidies  and 
beneficial  tax  expenditures  for  homeowners 
and  renters  has  resulted  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment providing  an  average  to  each 
household  of  more  than  4  times  the  amount 
of  Federal  assistance  to  households  with 
annual  Incomes  above  $50,000  than  to 
households  with  annual  incomes  below 
$20,000;  and 

(8)  continued  large  Federal  Govenunent 
deficlU  are  anti-housing  and  such  large  Fed- 
eral Government  deficits  tend  to  keep  inter- 
est rates  high,  thereby  denying  many  other- 
wise eligible  homebuyers  the  opportunity  to 
own  a  home. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  title, 
therefore,  is— 

(1)  to  reaffirm  the  principle  that  decent 
and  affordable  shelter  is  a  basic  necessity, 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
the  health  and  living  standards  of  its  people 
require  the  addition  of  new  housing  units  to 
remedy  a  serious  shortage  of  housing  units 
for  all  Americans,  particularly  for  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  income; 

(2)  to  make  the  distribution  of  direct  and 
indirect  housing  assistance  more  equitable 
by  providing  Federal  assistance  for  the  less 
affluent  people  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  to  provide  needed  housing  assistance 
for  homeless  people  and  for  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income  who  lack  affordable, 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing; 

(4)  to  reform  existing  programs  to  ensure 
that  such  assistance  is  delivered  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible;  and 

(5)  to  provide  opportunities  through  lower 
Federal  expenditures  and  lower  Federal 
budget  deficits,  and  the  resulting  lower  In- 
terest rates,  for  more  Americans  to  realize 
the  dream  of  owning  their  own  home. 

SEC.    2003.    CONGRESSIONAL    POLICY    REGARDING 
AGGREGATE  BUDGET  AITHORITY 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that- 

(1)  the  congressional  budget  process  for 
fiscal  year  1986  has  not  been  completed; 

(2)  in  its  consideration  of  this  title,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  required  to  operate  under  new  princi- 


ples of  budget  accounting,  including  the  in- 
clusion of  off-budget  accounts; 

(3)  this  title  establishes  a  new  direct  cap- 
ital grant  program  to  finance  public  housing 
that  generates  substantial  savings  in  budget 
authority  but  has  no  net  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  since  the  new  method  of  financ- 
ing merely  cancels  numerous  intragovem- 
mental  transfers  that  occur  under  the  cur- 
rent financing  system;  and 

(4)  the  Congress  has  established  a  policy 
of  freezing  authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1986  at  the  actual  level  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(b)  Policy.— It  is.  therefore,  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
funds  authorized  in  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  not  exceed  the  total  amount  of  funds 
approved  In  appropriation  Acts  for  similar 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

SEC.  2004.  REGl'LATORV  AITHORITY. 

(a)  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development —Section  7(o)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■•(7)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  transmit  to  both  Committees  a  sum- 
mary (or,  upon  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  either  Committee,  a  copy)  of  each  notice 
or  handbook  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary 
not  less  than  15  days  before  the  date  of 
such  issuance. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  include  with  each 
rule  or  regulation,  notice,  or  handbook  re- 
quired to  be  transmitted  to  the  Committees 
under  this  subsection  a  detailed  summary  of 
all  changes  required  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  prohibit,  modify, 
postpone,  or  disapprove  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion, notice,  or  handbook  in  whole  or  part.". 

(b)  Farmers  Home  Administration.— Sec- 
tion 534  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  transmit  to  both  Committees  referred 
to  In  subsection  (b)  a  summary  (or,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  either  Commit- 
tee, a  copy)  of  each  notice  or  handbook  to 
be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
not  less  than  15  days  before  the  date  of 
such  issuance. 

■•(e)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  with  each 
rule  or  regulation,  notice,  or  handbook  re- 
quired to  be  transmitted  to  the  Committees 
under  this  section  a  detailed  summary  of  all 
changes  required  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  prohibit,  modify, 
postpone,  or  disapprove  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion, notice,  or  handbook  in  whole  or  part.". 

SF-C  2005.  COLLECTION  OK  CERTAIN  DATA 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  each  collect  data  on  the  racial  and 
ethnic  characteristics  of  persons  eligible  for. 
assisted,  or  otherwise  benefiting  under  the 
community  development,  housing  assist- 
ance, and  mortgage  and  loan  Insurance  pro- 
grams administered  by  such  Secretary. 

Subtitle  A— Housing  Assislance 
PART  1-PROGRAMS  UNDER  IMTED  STATES 

HOUSING  ACT  OF  1937 
SEC.  2101.   LOWER  INCOME  HOUSING   AUTHORIZA- 
TION. 

(a)  Aggregate  BtnwET  AtrrHOHiTY- Sec- 
tion 5(c)(6)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'The 
aggregate  amount  of  budget  authority  that 
may  be  obligated  for  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  for  assistance  under  section  8, 
for    contracts    referred    to    in    paragraph 


(7)(AKiv),  and  for  grants  for  public  housing 
and  comprehensive  Improvement  assistance. 
Is  Increased  by  $9,179,498,000  on  (October  1. 
1985.". 

(b)  Utilization  of  Budget  Authority.— 
Section  5(c)(7)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(7)(A)  Using  the  additional  budget  au- 
thority provided  under  paragraph  (6)  and 
the  balances  of  budget  authority  which 
become  available  during  fiscal  year  1986. 
the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  approved 
in  appropriations  Acts,  reserve  authority  to 
enter  into  obligations  aggregating- 

■■(i)  for  public  housing  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)(2).  $418,000,000,  of  which 
amount  $108,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
Indian  housing: 

■■(11)  for  assistance  under  section  8(bKl). 
not  less  than  $4,830,592,000.  of  which 
amount  $43,776,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  Park  Central 
New  Community  Project; 

■•(iii)  for  assistance  under  section  8(eK2). 
not  less  than  $542,748,000: 

■■(iv)  for  assistance  under  section  8  in  con- 
nection with  projects  developed  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  not  less 
than  $1,775,280,000.  of  which  amount  not 
more  than  $290,400,000  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  entering  into  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 202(h)(4)  of  such  Act;  and 

"(v)  for  comprehensive  Improvement  as- 
sistance grants  under  section  14(k). 
$1,132,000,000.  of  which  amount 

$200,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  use 
with  respect  to  vacant  uninhabitable  dwell- 
ing units  in  public  housing  projects  and 
$50,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  pur- 
poses of  assisting  public  housing  agencies  to 
reduce  the  hazards  of  lead-based  paint  In 
public  housing  in  accordance  with  the  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  prevention  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  302  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act. 

"(B)(i)  Any  amount  available  for  Indian 
housing  under  subsection  (a)  that  Is  recap- 
tured may  be  used  only  for  such  housing. 

■■(11)  Any  amount  available  for  the  conver- 
sion of  a  project  to  assistance  under  section 
8(bKl),  If  not  required  for  such  purpose, 
shall  be  used  for  assistance  under  section 
8(b)(1).". 

SEC.  2102.  TENANT  RENTAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

(a)  Public  Housing  Economic  Rent.— Sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ■•(!)"  after  '(a)": 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
■A"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 'Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
a": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(C),  respectively;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(2)  Any  public  housing  agency  may  pro- 
vide that  each  family  residing  In  a  public 
housing  project  owned  and  operated  by 
such  agency  shall  pay  as  monthly  rent  an 
amount  determined  by  such  agency  to  be 
appropriate  that  does  not  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum amount  that- 

■  (A)  Is  established  by  such  agency  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary; 

■•(B)  Is  not  more  than  the  amount  payable 
as  rent  by  such  family  under  paragraph  (1); 
and 

"(C)  is  not  more  than  (1)  the  average 
monthly  amount  of  debt  service  and  operat- 
ing expenses  attributable  to  dwelling  units 
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of  similar  size  in  public  housing  projects 
owned  and  operated  by  such  agency;  or  (ii) 
the  fair  market  rentals  established  in  the 
housing  area  for  projects  under  section 
8(b)(1).". 

(b)  Adjusth)  Income.— Section  3(b)(5)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ':  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  10  percent  of  the  earned  Income  of 
the  family,  in  the  case  of  a  family  in  which 
any  memljer  pays  taxes  imposed  under 
chapter  2  or  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.". 

(c)  Utility  Allowance.— Section  3(c)  of 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  rent'  means— 

"(A)  the  amount  payable  by  a  family  to  a 
public  housing  agency  for  shelter:  and 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  a  family  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  separate  payment  to  a 
public  housing  agency  or  a  utility  supplier 
based  on  actual  utility  consumption,  an  al- 
lowance established  annually  based  on 
actual  utility  consumption  (excluding  tele- 
phone service)  for  each  size  and  type  of 
dwelling  unit.". 

(d)  Public  Housing  Rent  Phase-In.— Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection; 

"(d)  In  any  case  in  which  the  obtaining  of 
employment  by  a  resident  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
rent  payable  by  the  family  of  such  resident 
under  subsection  (a),  the  public  housing 
agency  involved  may  provide  for  a  gradual 
Increase  in  such  rent  to  the  full  amount 
during  a  period  of  not  more  than  6 
months.". 

SEC.  21*3.  GRANTS  FOR  Pt'BLIC  HOUSING  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

(a)  Authority  to  Provide  Grants.— Sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  annual 
contributions  to  public  housing  agencies  to 
assist  in  achieving  and  maintaining  the 
lower  Income  character  of  their  projects. 
The  Secretary  shall  embody  the  provisions 
for  such  annual  contributions  in  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  payment.  The  contribu- 
tion payable  annually  under  this  section 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  the 
annual  amount  of  principal  and  Interest 
payable  on  obligations  issued  by  the  public 
housing  agency  to  finance  the  development 
or  acquisition  cost  of  the  lower  income 
project  involved.  Annual  contributions  pay- 
able under  this  section  shall  be  pledged,  if 
the  Secretary  so  requires,  as  security  for  ob- 
ligations issued  by  a  public  housing  agency 
to  assist  the  development  or  acquisition  of 
the  project  to  which  annual  contributions 
relate  and  shall  be  paid  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  40  years. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  contribu- 
tions (in  the  form  of  grants)  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  to  cover  the  development  cost 
of  public  housing  projects.  The  contract 
under  which  such  contributions  shall  l)e 
made  shall  specify  the  amount  of  capital 
contributions  required  for  each  project  to 
which  the  contract  pertains,  and  that  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  contract  shall 
remain  in  effect  for  a  40-year  period. 


"(3)  The  amount  of  contributions  that 
would  be  established  for  a  newly  construct- 
ed project  by  a  public  housing  agency  de- 
signed to  accommodate  a  number  of  families 
of  a  given  size  and  kind  may  be  established 
under  this  section  for  a  project  by  such 
public  housing  agency  that  would  provide 
housing  for  the  comparable  numl>er.  sizes, 
and  kinds  of  families  through  the  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabilitation,  or  use  under  lestse. 
of  structures  that  are  suitable  for  lower 
Income  housing  use  and  obtained  in  the 
local  market.". 

(b)  Cancellation  or  Outstahbiwo  Loans 
AND  Obligations. —Section  4  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"(c)(1)  At  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  and  in  accordance  with  such  ac- 
counting and  other  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  each  loan  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  that  has  any 
principal  amount  outstanding  or  any  Inter- 
est amount  outstanding  or  accrued  shall  be 
forgiven;  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  contract,  or  any  amendment  to  a  con- 
tract, for  such  loan  with  respect  to  any 
promise  to  repay  such  principal  and  interest 
shall  be  canceled.  Such  cancellation  shall 
not  affect  any  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contract,  which  shall  remain  in  effect 
as  if  the  cancellation  had  not  occurred.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  the 
repayment  of  which  was  not  to  be  made 
using  annual  contributions,  or  to  any  loan 
all  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  due 
a  public  housing  agency  from  contractors  or 
others. 

■(2)(A)  On  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1985.  or  on  Septemt>er 
30,  1985.  whichever  occurs  later,  each  note 
or  other  obligation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b),  together  with  any  promise 
to  repay  the  principal  and  unpaid  interest 
that  has  accrued  on  each  obligation,  shall 
be  forgiven;  and  any  other  term  or  condition 
specified  by  each  such  obligation  shall  \x 
canceled. 

(B)  On  September  30.  1986,  and  on  any 
subsequent  September  30.  each  such  note  or 
other  obligation  issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  such  date,  together  with  any 
such  promise  to  repay,  shall  be  forgiven; 
and  any  other  term  or  condition  specified  by 
each  such  obligation  shall  be  canceled.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  5  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "annual"  in  the  sec- 
tion heading;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "annual"  In  subsection 
(e)(2). 

(2)  Section  6  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"annual"  the  first  place  it  appears  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (g),  and  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsection  (d)  and  the 
first  sentence  of  each  of  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c). 

(3)  Section  7  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"annual"  In  the  proviso  In  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

(4)  Section  9(a)(2)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "being  assisted  by  an 
annual  contributions  contract  authorized  by 
section  5(c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  "one  developed  pursuant  to  a 
contributions  contract  authorized  by  section 
5";  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  "any  such  annual"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  such". 

(5)  Section  12  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  {imended  by  striking  out 
"annual". 

(6)  Section  14  of  the  United  Slates  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "receive  assistance 
under  section  5(c)"  in  subsection  (c)(2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "assisted  under  sec- 
tion 5";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "annual"  in  each  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)(C)  of  subsection  (d). 

(7)  Section  15  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"with  loans  or  debt  service  annual  contribu- 
tions" in  clause  (2). 

(8)  Section  16(b)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "annual". 

(9)  Section  18(c)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "annual  contributions  authorized  under 
section  5(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"contributions  authorized  under  section  5". 

SEC.  2104.  PI'BLIC  HOl'SINC  CHILD  CARE  (JRANTS. 

(a)  Program  Aitthority.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall,  to  the  extent  approved 
in  appropilation  Acts,  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration program  of  making  grants  to  public 
housing  agencies  to  assist  such  agencies  In 
providing  child  care  services  for  lower 
income  families  who  reside  in  public  hous- 
ing. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  design  the  pro- 
gram described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  availability  of 
child  care  services  in  lower  Income  housing 
projects  facilitates  the  employability  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  residing  in 
public  housing. 

(3)  The  program  descrit>ed  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  demonstra- 
tion program  carried  out  under  section  222 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery 
Act  of  1983. 

(b)  Eligibility  for  Assistance.— The  Sec- 
retary may  make  a  grant  to  any  public 
housing  agency  under  this  section  only  If— 

( 1 )  prior  to  receipt  of  assistance  under  this 
section,  such  public  housing  agency  does  not 
have  a  child  care  services  program  in  oper- 
ation in  the  project  for  which  such  assist- 
ance is  requested: 

(2)  such  public  housing  agency  agrees  to 
provide  suitable  facilities  for  the  provision 
of  child  care  services: 

(3)  the  child  care  services  program  of  such 
public  housing  agency  will  serve  preschool 
children  during  the  day.  elementary  school 
children  after  school,  or  both,  in  order  to 
permit  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such 
children  to  obtain,  retain,  or  train  for  em- 
ployment; 

(4)  the  child  care  services  program  of  such 
public  housing  agency  Is  designed,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  involve  the  participa- 
tion of  the  parents  of  children  benefiting 
from  such  program: 

(5)  the  child  care  services  program  of  such 
public  housing  agency  is  designed,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  employ  In  part-time 
positions  elderly  individuals  who  reside  In 
the  lower  Income  housing  project  involved; 
and 

(6)  the  child  care  services  program  of  such 
public  housing  agency  complies  with  all  ap- 
plicable State  and  local  laws,  regulations, 
and  ordinances. 

(c)  Allocation  or  Assistance.— In  provid- 
ing grants  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall- 


(1)  give  priority  to  lower  Income  housing 
projects  in  which  reside  the  largest  number 
of  preschool  and  elementary  school  children 
of  lower  income  families; 

(2)  seek  to  ensure  a  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  such  grants  between  "urban  and  rural 
areas  and  among  lower  income  housing 
projects  of  varying  sizes:  and 

(3)  seek  to  provide  such  grants  to  the  larg- 
est numl)er  of  lower  income  housing 
projects  practicable,  considering  the  amount 
of  funds  available  under  this  section  and 
the  financial  requirements  of  the  particular 
child  care  services  programs  to  be  developed 
by  the  applicant  public  housing  agencies. 

(d)  Administrative  Provisions.— 

(1)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  public  housing  agen- 
cies in  such  form,  and  according  to  such  pro- 
cedures, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(2)  Any  public  housing  agency  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  use  such  grant 
only  for  operating  expenses  and  minor  ren- 
ovations of  facilities  necessary  to  the  provi- 
sion of  child  care  services  under  this  section. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  periodic 
evaluations  of  each  child  care  services  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  section  for  pur- 
poses of— 

(A)  determining  the  effectiveness  of  such 
program  in  providing  child  care  services  and 
permitting  the  parents  or  guardians  of  chil- 
dren residing  in  public  housing  to  obtain, 
retain,  or  train  for  employment:  and 

(B)  ensuring  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish any  health,  safety,  educational,  or 
other  standards  with  respect  to  child  care 
services  or  facilities  assisted  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  section. 

(e)  Report  to  Congress —Not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  3-year  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  report  setting  forth  the 
findings  smd  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  as 
a  result  of  carrying  out  the  demonstration 
program  established  in  this  section.  Such 
report  shall  include  any  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  program  of  assist- 
ing child  care  services  in  lower  income  hous- 
ing projects. 

(f)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "lower  Income  families"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3(b)(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(2)  The  terms  "lower  income  housing 
project"  and  "public  housing"  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  In  section  3(b)(1) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(3)  The  term  "public  housing  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3(b)(6)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

'4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Any  amount 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SE(  .   2105    additional   PI  BLIC   HOISING    PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Recapture  op  Funding 
Reservations.— Section  5  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 


"(J)  After  the  reservation  of  public  hous- 
ing development  funds  to  a  public  housing 
agency,  the  Secretary  may  not  recapture 
any  of  the  amounts  included  In  such  reser- 
vation due  to  the  failure  of  a  public  housing 
agency  to  l)egln  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion, or  to  complete  acquisition,  during  the 
30-month  period  following  the  date  of  such 
reservation.  During  such  30-month  period, 
the  public  housing  agency  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  change  the  site  of  the  public  housing 
project  or  reformulate  the  project,  if  not 
less  than  the  original  number  of  dwelling 
units  are  to  be  constructed,  rehabilitated,  or 
acquired.  There  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
computation  of  such  30-month  period  any 
delay  in  the  beginning  of  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  such  project  caused  by  (1) 
the  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  process  such 
project  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time: 

(2)  any  environmental  review  requirement: 

(3)  any  legal  action  affecting  such  project: 
or  (4)  any  other  factor  beyond  the  control 
of  the  public  housing  agency.". 

(b)  New  Construction.— Section  6(h)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  t)efore  "is"  the  following: 
"in  the  neighborhood  where  the  public 
housing  agency  determines  the  housing  is 
needed":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "in  such  neighborhood" 
after  "rehabilitation". 

(c)  Public  Housing  Agency  Receiver- 
ship.—Section  6  of  the  United  SUtes  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (f );  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  such  subsection  (f) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  of  any  contract  for  con- 
tributions, upon  the  occurrence  of  events  or 
conditions  that  constitute  a  substantial  de- 
fault in  respect  to  the  covenants  or  condi- 
tions to  which  the  public  housing  agency  is 
subject,  the  Secretary  or  a  tenant  of  the 
public  housing  agency  may  petition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  (which  may  be  a 
private  management  corporation)  of  the 
public  housing  agency  to  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  to  any  court  of  the 
State  in  which  the  real  property  of  the 
public  housing  agency  is  situated  that  is  au- 
thorized under  the  laws  of  such  Jurisdiction 
to  appoint  a  receiver  for  the  purposes  and 
having  the  powers  prescribed  In  this  subsec- 
tion. The  court  shall  order  appropriate 
notice  of  such  petition  to  the  tenants  of 
such  public  housing  agency  and  shall  permit 
the  intervention  of  1  or  more  classes  of  ten- 
ants in  the  proceedings. 

"(2)  Upon  a  determination  that  such  a 
substantial  default  has  occurred,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  availability  of  alternative 
remedies,  the  court  shall  appoint  a  receiver 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  public  housing 
agency  in  a  manner  consistent  with  this  Act 
and  in  accordance  with  such  further  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  shall  provide. 
The  court  shall  have  power  to  grant  appro- 
priate temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pend- 
ing final  disposition  of  the  petition  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(3)  The  appointment  of  a  receiver  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  may  be  terminated 
upon  the  petition  of  any  party  or  when  the 
court  determines  that  all  defaults  have  been 
cured  and  that  the  projects  of  the  public 
housing  agency  will  thereafter  be  operated 
by  the  public  housing  agency  In  Mcordance 
with  the  coventmts  and  conditions  to  which 
the  public  housing  agency  Is  subject.". 

(d)  Demolition  and  Disposition.— 


(1)  Section  18(a)(1)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  after  "purposes,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and". 

(2)  Section'  18(b)  of  the  United  SUt«s 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  public  housing  agency  has  devel- 
oped a  plan  for  the  addition  of  public  hous- 
ing dwelling  units  in  an  aggregate  number 
equal  to  the  numt>er  of  such  units  proposed 
to  be  demolished  or  disposed  under  such  ap- 
plication, and  the  Secretary  has  agreed  to 
provide  funding  for  such  plan  if  necessary, 
except  that  (A)  such  1-for-l  replacement  re- 
quirement shall  not  apply  if  there  is  no 
local  need  for  low-income  housing;  and  (B) 
if  necessary  funding  for  public  housing 
dwelling  units  is  not  available,  project-based 
dwelling  units  assisted  under  section  8  may 
be  substituted.". 

(e)  Transfers  of  Property  Under  Indian 
Mutual  Help  Homeownership  Opportuni- 
ty Program.- Elach  homebuyer  under  the 
Indian  Mutual  Help  Homeow-nership  Oppor- 
tunity Program  esUblished  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  subpart  D  of  part  905  of  title  24, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  transfer  the  dwelling  unit  Involved  to 
any  person  who  complies  with  the  eligibility 
requirements  of  such  program  and  will 
reside  in  such  dwelling  unit. 

(f)  Public  Housing  Management  and 
Funding  Report— Not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  2-year  period  following  the 
date  on  which  the  public  housing  profession 
institutes  voluntary  professional  perform- 
ance standards  for  certifying  public  housing 
agencies  as  efficient  and  well  managed,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  evaluating  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  system  under  which  public 
housing  agencies  are  permitted  to  certify 
compliance  with  such  standards  and  with 
other  requirements  esUblished  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  purposes  of  sut)stantially  simpli- 
fying the  procedure  for  receiving  assistance 
under  section  9  or  14  of  the  Unit«d  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937. 

SEC.  2I0S.  SECTION  8  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Contracts  for  Existing  Dwelling 
Units.— The  first  sentence  of  section  8(b)(1) 
of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  which  shall  be  for 
15  years,"  after  "annual  contributions  con- 
tracts". 

(b)  Use  of  Assistance  in  Connech'ion 
With  Rental  Rehabilitation— Section  8(b) 
of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Assistance  payments  may  also  be 
made  under  this  subsection  for  a  family  re- 
siding in  a  project  being  rehabiliuted  under 
section  17  that  is  determined  to  be  a  lower 
income  family  at  the  time  It  initially  re- 
ceives assistance  and  whose  rent  after  reha- 
biliUtion  would  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
monthly  adjusted  income  of  the  family.". 

(c)  PtraLic  Housing  Agency  Fees — 

(1)  Section  8(b)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  method  of  calculation,  the  pre- 
liminary fee.  and  the  percentage  esUblished 
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for  administrative  fe«8  paid  to  a  public 
housing  agency  administering  a  contract 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  the  method 
of  calculation,  the  preliminary  fee,  and  the 
percentage  established  by  the  Secretary 
before  January  1.  1985.  and  in  effect  on 
such  date.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sul)sec- 
tion  shall  be  applicable  to  administrative 
fees  payable  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tive activities  of  a  public  housing  agency 
after  December  31.  1984. 

<d)  Pair  Market  Rentals.— Section  8(c)(1) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  Inserting  l)efore  the  last  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Each 
fair  market  rental  In  effect  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  adjusted  to  be  effective  on 
October  1  of  each  year  to  reflect  changes, 
based  on  the  most  recent  available  data 
trended  so  the  rentals  will  be  current  for 
the  year  to  which  they  apply,  of  rents  for 
existing  or  newly  constructed  rental  dwell- 
ing units,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  various 
sizes  and  types  in  the  market  area  suitable 
for  occupancy  by  persons  assisted  under  this 
section.". 

(e)  Shared  Housing.— Section  8(p)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Such  standards  may  not 
require  any  person  residing  in  a  I -bedroom 
dwelling  to  accept  another  person  to  share 
such  dwelling,  to  move  to  a  smaller  dwell- 
ing, or  to  pay  additional  rent  due  to  a  refus- 
al to  accept  another  person  to  share  such 
dwelling  or  to  move  to  a  smaller  dwelling.". 

(f)  Portability  or  Certificates  and 
Vouchers.— Section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(q)  Any  family  assisted  under  sut>section 
(b)  or  (o)  may  continue  to  receive  such  as- 
sistance when  such  family  moves  to  another 
eligible  dwelling  unit- 

"(1)  If  such  dwelling  unit  is  within  the 
same  metropolitan  statistical  area  as  the 
dwelling  unit  from  which  the  family  moves: 
and 

"(2)  notwithstanding  that  such  dwelling 
unit  is  not  within  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  public  housing  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion In  the  area  of  the  dwelling  unit  from 
which  the  family  moves.". 

sec.  2107  VOl'CHER  DEMONSTRATION  PR(M:RAM. 

(a)  Operation  of  Procram.— Section  8(o) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
by  striking  out  In"  and  all  that  follows 
through  ".  the"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4): 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7). 
respectively:  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5).  as  so  redesignated  by 
this  subsection,  by  striking  out  "an  initial" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a". 

(b)  Use  of  Vouchers  in  Connection  With 
Rental  Rehabilitation.— The  first  sentence 
of  section  8(o)(3)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(C)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  <D)  a  family 
residing  in  a  project  being  rehabilitated 
under  section  17  that  is  determined  to  be  a 
lower  Income  famnlly  at  the  time  it  Initially 
receives  assistance  and  whose  rent  after  re- 
habilitation would  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
monthly  adjusted  income  of  the  family". 


(c)  Administrative  Expenses.— Section 
8(0)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  assistance  under  this  subsection 
that  Is  retained  by  public  housing  agencies 
for  administrative  expenses  shall  be  equal 
to  the  assistance  under  section  8(b)  that  Is 
retained  by  such  agencies  for  such  ex- 
penses.". 

(d)  Study- Section  8(o)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (o,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  facilitating  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  appropriateness 
of  additional  funding  for  assistance  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  com- 
paring the  impact  of  assistance  under  this 
subsection  with  assistance  under  subsection 
(b)(1).  Such  report  shall  Include  compari- 
sons with  respect  to— 

"(A)  the  percentage  of  Income  paid  by  as- 
sisted families  after  receiving  assistance  for 
a  3-year  period; 

"(B)  the  financial  characteristics  of  assist- 
ed families; 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  rents  paid  by  as- 
sisted families  exceed  30  percent  of  adjusted 
income; 

"(D)  the  security  deposits  required  to  be 
paid  by  assisted  families  and  the  impact  of 
such  (jeposits  on  the  cost  of  housing  for 
such  families; 

"(E)  the  accounting  systems  used  by 
public  housing  agencies  and  the  impact  of 
such  systems  on  the  administrative  costs  in- 
curred by  such  agencies; 

"(P)  the  amount  of  time  needed  by  assist- 
ed families  to  obtain  dwelling  units; 

"(G)  the  extent  to  which  families  requir- 
ing dwelling  units  with  3  or  more  bedrooms 
are  able  to  obtain  such  dwelling  units; 

"(H)  the  characteristics  of  assisted  fami- 
lies, including  Information  with  respect  to 
family  size,  age.  race,  and  sex: 

"(I)  the  extent  to  which  assisted  families 
move  to  other  dwelling  units;  and 

"(J)  the  extent  of  Improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  of  dwelling  units  occu- 
pied by  eligible  families  as  a  result  of  assist- 
ance.". 

SEC.  2108.  PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OE  LOWER 
INCOME  HOI  SING  PROJECTS 

(a)  Performance  Funding  System.— Sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  making  payments 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  uti- 
lize a  performance  funding  system  that  is 
substantially  based  on  the  system  defined  in 
regulations  and  In  effect  on  November  30. 
1983  (as  modified  by  this  paragraph),  and 
that  establishes  standards  for  costs  of  oper- 
ation and  reasonable  projections  of  income, 
taking  Into  account  the  character  and  loca- 
tion of  the  project  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  families  served.  In  accordance  with  a 
formula  representing  the  operations  of  a 
prototype  well-managed  project.  Such  per- 
formance funding  systei.i  shall  be  estab- 
lished In  consultation  with  public  housing 
agencies  and  their  associations,  be  contained 
In  a  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  start  of  any  fiscal  year  to 
which  it  applies,  and  remain  In  effect  for 


the   duration   of  such   fiscal   year  without 
change. 

"(B)  Under  the  performance  funding 
system  established  under  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  changes  to  the  allowable  expense  level 
shall  be  made  annually  to  reflect  actual  in 
flatlon  rates  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  data  is  available; 

"(ii)  in  the  first  year  that  the  reductioas 
occur,  any  public  housing  agency  shall 
share  equally  with  the  Secretary  any  cost 
reductions  due  to  the  differences  l)etween 
projected  and  actual  energy  rates  attributa- 
ble to  actions  taken  by  the  agency  which 
lead  to  such  reductions; 

"(ill)  funds  received  by  any  public  housing 
agency  from  sources  other  than  tenant 
rents  or  other  tenant  payments.  Investment 
income,  or  Income  earned  from  commercial 
leases  or  receipts.  Including  any  amounts  re- 
covered through  litigation,  shall  not  be 
counted  as  income  in  computing  the  allow- 
able subsidy  nor  shall  prior  receipt  of  any 
such  funds  affect  the  allowable  expense 
level; 

"(iv)  payments  to  public  housing  agencies 
may  only  be  ratably  reduced  if  sufficient 
funds  are  not  available,  and.  If  excess  funds 
are  available,  they  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Secretary  for  use  In  the  next  fiscal  year; 

"(V)  there  shall  be  a  formal  review  process 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  increases 
to  the  allowable  expense  level  of  a  public 
housing  agency  as  necessary— 

"(I)  to  correct  Inequities  and  abnormali- 
ties that  exist  In  the  base  year  extJense  level 
of  such  public  housing  agency: 

"(II)  to  reflect  changes  in  operating  cir- 
cumstances since  the  initial  determination 
of  such  base  year  expense  level;  and 

"(III)  to  ensure  that  the  allowable  ex- 
pense limit  accurately  reflects  the  higher 
cost  of  operating  the  project  in  an  economi- 
cally distressed  unit  of  local  government; 

"(vi)  public  housing  agencies  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  costs  incurred  that  were 
beyond  their  control  and  the  full  extent  of 
which  were  not  taken  Into  consideration  In 
the  original  distribution  of  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  Involved; 

"(vii)  sut)sidy  eligibility  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  97  percent  occupancy  rate, 
except  that  a  lower  occupancy  rate  shall  be 
permitted  If— 

"(I)  It  Is  due  to  vacant  units  in  projects 
funded  for  modernization  activity  that  Is  on 
schedule;  or 

"(II)  it  Is  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  as 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  public  housing 
agency  to  achieve  not  less  than  a  97  percent 
occupancy  rate  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
years; 

"(vili)  public  housing  agencies  shall  main- 
tain reasonable  operating  reserves  similar  to 
those  established  by  well -managed,  private- 
ly owned  rental  prop>erty; 

"(iX)  the  estimate  of  the  rental  income  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  of  a  public  housing 
agency  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  rent  for 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  month  prior  to 
the  t>eglnning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  of  the 
public  housing  agency; 

"(x)  any  revenues  resulting  from  rental 
Income  or  other  Income  (excluding  invest- 
ment income)  In  excess  of  estimated  reve- 
nues fram  such  Items  may  not  be  recap- 
tured, used,  or  computed  to  reduce  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section,  unless 
such  estimate— 

"(I)  was  unreasonable  according  to  regula- 
tions In  effect  when  the  estimate  was  made; 
or 

"(II)  was  fraudulent  and  deceptive;  and 


"(xl)  estimated  Investment  income  may  be 
recomputed  and  appropriate  adjustments 
may  be  made  a*  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
reflect  actual  average  cash  availability  and 
average  interest  rates  during  such  year.". 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. - 
Section  9(c)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  not"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  all  that  follows  through  ".  and 
by";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  and 
$1  279.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  (of  which 
amount  not  more  than  $100,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  for  purposes  of  clauses  (v) 
and  (vi)  of  subsection  (a)(3)(B))". 

(c)  Time  or  Payment.— Section  9  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Assistance  to  be  provided  to  any 
public  housing  agency  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  of  such  agency  shall  com- 
mence not  later  than  the  1st  month  of  such 
fiscal  year,  and  shall  be  paid  In  equal 
monthly  or  quarterly  Installments  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  other  payment  schedule 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  agency.". 

sec.   2109.   grants   for  comprehensive   im 
provement  assistance. 

(a)  Authority  to  Provide  Grants.— Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  may  make  contribu- 
tions (In  the  form  of  grants)  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  under  this  section.  The  con- 
tract under  which  such  contributions  shall 
be  made  shall  specify  the  amount  of  contri- 
butions required  for  each  project  to  which 
the  contract  pertains,  and  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  contract  shall  remain 
in  effect  for  a  20-year  period.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  14(e)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "annual". 

<2)  Section  14  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
(k)"  after  "subsection  (b)"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears in  subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (g).  (h).  and 
(I). 

sec.  2110.  AOniTIONAl.  COMPREHENSIVE  IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Purposes.— Section  14(a)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively: 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  paragraph  (2).  a.<;  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  to  maintain  the  marketability  of  ex- 
isting public  housing  projects  and  contrib- 
ute to  their  long-term  viability:". 

(b)  Advance  Architectural  Engineering 
and  Planning.— Section  14(e)(3)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "(d)(4)"  the  following: 
"(including  any  such  cost  incurred  in  any 
year  before  the  year  in  which  the  applica- 
tion of  the  public  housing  agency  under 
subsection  (d)  is  approved)". 

(c)  Vacant  Unit  SET-AsiDt— Section  14  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Any  amoi'nt  available  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  subsection  (b)  or  (k)  for  im- 
proving the  physical  condition  of  vacant  un- 
inhabitable dwelling  units  in  public  housing 
projects  shall  be  made  available  in  a  manner 


to  ensure  the  long-term  viability  of  such 
dwelling  units  as  public  housing.". 

(d)  Rehabilitation  Standards  — 

(1)  Section  14(j)(2)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide assistance  under  this  section  in  accord- 
ance with  rehabilitation  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  this  para- 
graph and  in  effect  on  June  1.  1984". 

(2)  Section  14(j)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
6-month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1985.  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  that  estab- 
lish a  system  for  allocating  and  distributing 
assistance  under  this  section.". 

(e)  Reports.— 

(1)  Section  14  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  as  amended  by  section  2109. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the 
annual  report  under  sertion  8  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  allocation,  distribution,  and  use 
of  assistance  under  this  section  on  a  region- 
al basis.". 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
12-month  period  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
evaluating  the  comprehensive  improvement 
assistance  program  under  sections  14  and  20 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
Such  report  shall  include— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  the  current  physical 
condition  of  public  housing  projects; 

(B)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance necessary  under  such  sections  to  im- 
prove the  physical  condition  of  such 
projects  and  to  upgrade  the  management 
and  operation  of  such  projects; 

(C)  a  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  re- 
placement reserve  account  for  major  and 
nonroutine  repairs  of  public  housing 
projects,  and  a  formula  for  such  replace- 
ment reserve; 

(D)  an  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  in- 
corporating such  replacement  reserve  ac- 
count into  the  performance  funding  system 
under  section  9  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937; 

(E)  an  estimate  of  the  total  annual  cost  of 
such  replacement  reserve  account;  and 

(P)  an  analysis  of  the  feasibility  for  distri- 
bution of  funds  under  such  sections  on  a 
formula  basis,  a  description  of  criteria  for 
such  a  formula,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  that  each  public  housing  agency 
with  more  than  500  dwelling  units  in  public 
housing  could  be  expected  to  receive  under 
such  formula  distribution. 

(f)  Resident  Management  in  Public  Hous- 
INC.— Section  14  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  as  amended  by  subsection 
(e).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  During  fiscal  year  1986.  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  available  up  to  $1,500,000. 
from  amounts  otherwise  available  during 
such  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
for  assistance  to  public  housing  agencies 
that  obtain,  by  contract  or  otherwise  (not 
exceeding  $100,000  per  project),  technical 
assistance  for  the  development  of  resident 
management  entities,  including  (but  not 
limited  to)  formation  of  such  entitles,  devel- 


opment of  the  management  capability  of 
newly  formed  or  existing  entities,  and  iden- 
tification of  project  social  support  needs 
and  securing  such  support.". 

SEC.     2111.     PIBLIC     HOCSINC     COMPREHENSIVE 
GRANTS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  condition  of  public  housing 
projects  financed  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  in  some  cases  sub- 
standard, forcing  many  dwelling  units  to 
remain  vacant,  forcing  msmy  lower  income 
families  to  live  in  substandard  or  dangerous 
living  conditions,  and  preventing  many 
others  from  obtaining  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary rental  housing  at  an  affordable  rent  as 
provided  for  under  such  Act; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  help  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
public  housing  dwelling  units  in  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  condition,  and  to  provide 
public  housing  agencies  with  funds  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  such  maintenance; 

(3)  the  current  comprehensive  assistance 
improvement  program  has  not  provided 
public  housing  agencies  the  flexibility  and 
responsibility  essential  for  establishing  pri- 
orities for  capital  Improvement  expendi- 
tures, assessing  the  relative  needs  of  all 
public  housing  projects,  and  evaluating  the 
relative  advantages  of  repair,  major  mainte- 
nance, and  capital  replacement; 

(4)  the  current  comprehensive  assistance 
improvement  program  has  made  it  difficult 
for  public  housing  agencies  to  plan  capital 
improvements  on  a  multiyear  basis;  and 

(5)  the  current  comprehensive  assistance 
improvement  program  has  resulted  in  un- 
necessary paperwork  and  delay,  thereby  In- 
creasing costs  for  capital  improvements. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section— 

( 1 )  to  provide  assistance  on  a  reliable  basis 
to  public  housing  agencies  to  enable  them  to 
operate,  upgrade,  modernize,  and  rehabili- 
tate public  housing  projects  financed  under 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
ensure  their  continued  availability  as 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  rental  housing  at 
rents  affordable  to  lower  income  families; 

(2)  to  increase  the  reliability  of  Federal 
assistance  for  capital  improvements  in 
public  housing  projects: 

(3)  to  significantly  deregulate  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  for  capital  im- 
provements in  public  housing  projects; 

(4)  to  provide  increased  opportunities  and 
incentives  for  more  efficient  management  of 
public  housing  projects;  and 

(5)  to  afford  public  housing  agencies 
greater  control  in  planning  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  public  housing 
projects. 

(c)  Comprehensive  Grant  Program— The 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"comprehensive  grant  program 
"Sec.  20.  (a)  Purpose —It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  provide  assistance  to  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  existing  public 
housing  projects  and  to  upgrade  their  man- 
agement and  operation  in  order  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  long-term  physical  and  social  vi- 
ability and  their  continued  availability  to 
provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  living  con- 
ditions for  lower  income  families. 

"(b)  Authority  to  Provide  Financial  As- 
sisTANCE.-The  Secretary  may  make  avail- 
able, and  contract  to  make  available,  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  housing  agencies  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
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tion  with  respect  to  public  housing  (as  de- 
fined In  section  3(b)(1))  owned  or  operated 
by  such  agencies. 

•■(c)  Comprehensive  Plan.— No  financial 
assistance  may  t>e  made  available  to  a  public 
housing  agency  under  this  section  unless 
the  Secretary  approves  a  5-year  comprehen- 
sive plan  submitted  by  the  public  housing 
agency  on  a  date  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, except  that  the  Secretary  may  provide 
such  assistance  if  it  is  necessary  to  correct 
conditions  that  constitute  an  immediate 
threat  to  the  health  or  safety  of  tenants. 
The  comprehensive  plan  shall  contain- 
ed) a  comprehensive  aissessment  of— 

■•(A)  the  current  physical  condition  of 
each  public  housing  project  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  public  housing  agency: 

"(B)  the  physical  improvements  necessary 
for  each  such  project  to  permit  the  project 
to  be  rehabilitated  to  a  level  at  least  equal 
to  the  minimum  property  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan:  and 

"(C)  the  replacement  needs  of  equipment 
systems  and  structural  elements  that  will  he 
required  to  be  met  (assuming  routine  and 
timely  maintenance  is  performed)  during 
the  5-year  period  covered  by  the  compre- 
hensive plan: 

"(2)  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
improvements  needed  to  upgrade  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  and  of  each  such  project  so  that 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  living  conditions 
will  be  provided  such  projects,  which  sissess- 
ment  shall  include  at  least  an  identification 
of  needs  related  to— 

"(A)  the  management,  financial,  and  ac- 
counting control  systems  of  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  that  are  related  to  such  projects; 

"(B)  the  adequacy  and  qualifications  of 
personnel  employed  by  the  public  housing 
agency  (in  the  management  and  operation 
of  such  projects)  for  each  category  of  em- 
ployment: and 

"(C)  the  adequacy  and  efficacy  of— 

"(i)  tenant  programs  and  services  in  such 
projects: 

"(11)  the  security  of  each  such  project  and 
Its  tenants: 

"(lii)  policies  and  procedures  of  the  public 
housing  agency  for  the  selection  and  evic- 
tion of  tenants  In  such  projects;  and 

"(iv)  other  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
public  housing  agency  relating  to  such 
projects,  as  specified  by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  an  analysis,  made  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  in  accordance  with  standards 
and  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
demonstrating  that  completion  of  the  im- 
provements and  replacements  identified 
under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2)  will  reasonably 
ensure  the  long-term  physical  and  social  via- 
bility of  each  such  project  at  a  reasonable 
cost; 

"(4)  an  action  plan  for  making  the  im- 
provements and  replacements  identified 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  that  are  deter- 
mined under  the  analysis  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  to  reasonably  ensure  long-term  vi- 
ability of  each  such  project  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  which  action  plan  shall  include  at  least 
a  schedule,  in  order  of  priority,  of  the  ac- 
tions that  are  to  be  completed  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  5  years  from  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  comprehensive  plan  by  the 
Secretary  and  that  are  necessary— 

"(A)  to  make  the  improvements  and  re- 
placements identified  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  each  project  expected  to  receive  capital 
improvements  or  replacements;  and 

"(B)  to  upgrade  the  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  public  housing  agency  and  its 


public  housing  projects  as  described  in  para- 
graph (2); 

"(5)  a  statement,  to  be  signed  by  the  chief 
local  government  official  (or  Indian  tribal 
official,  if  aporopriate).  certifying  that— 

"(A)  the  comprehensive  plan  was  devel- 
oped by  the  public  housing  agency  in  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  local  government 
officials  (or  Indian  tribal  officials,  if  appro- 
priate) and  with  tenants  of  the  housing 
projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section,  which  shall  include  not  less  than  2 
public  hearings  (1)  at  least  1  of  which  shall 
be  held  prior  to  the  initial  adoption  of  any 
plan  by  the  public  housing  agency  for  use  of 
such  assistance,  and  afford  tenants  and  in- 
terested parties  an  opportunity  to  summa- 
rize their  priorities  and  concerns,  to  ensure 
their  due  consideration  in  the  planning 
process  of  the  public  housing  agency;  and 
(ii)  at  least  1  of  which  shall  be  held  prior  to 
final  submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  its  approval,  to  provide  tenants  and 
other  Interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  plan  of  action  propo.sed  by 
the  public  housing  agency  in  its  submission; 
and 

■(B)  the  comprehensive  plan  is  consistent 
with  the  assessment  of  the  community  of  its 
lower  income  housing  needs  and  that  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  (or  Indian 
tribe,  if  appropriate)  will  cooperate  in  the 
provision  of  tenant  programs  and  services 
(as  defined  in  section  3(c)(2)); 

•(6)  a  statement,  to  l)e  signed  by  the  chief 
public  housing  official,  certifying  that  the 
public  housing  agency  will  carry  out  the 
comprehensive  plan  in  conformity  with  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  title  VIII 
of  the  Act  of  April  11.  1968  (commonly 
known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968).  and 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973; 

"(7)  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  items  identified  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2).  including  a  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  costs  that  will  be  incurred  during 
each  year  covered  by  the  comprehensive 
plan:  and 

"(8)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(d)  Review  or  Comprehensive  Plans.— 

■■(1)  Standard  for  approval.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  a  comprehensive  plan 
unless— 

"(A)  the  cor.iprehensive  plan  is  incom- 
plete; 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  available  significant 
facts  and  data  pertaining  to  the  physical 
and  operational  condition  of  the  public 
housing  projects  of  the  public  housing 
agency  or  the  management  and  operations 
of  the  public  housing  agency,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  identification  by  the 
public  housing  agency  of  needs  is  plainly  In- 
consistent with  such  facts  and  data; 

"(C)  on  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive 
plan,  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
action  plan  described  in  sut>section  (c)(4)  Is 
plainly  inappropriate  to  meeting  the  needs 
identified  in  the  comprehensive  plan,  or 
that  the  public  housing  agency  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  that  completion  of  Improve- 
ments and  replacements  identified  under 
paragraphs  (1)  suid  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  will 
reasonably  ensure  long-term  viability  of  1  or 
more  public  housing  projects  to  which  they 
relate  at  a  reasonable  cost:  or 

"(D)  there  is  evidence  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  tends  to  challenge  in  a  substan- 
tial manner  any  certification  contained  in 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

"(2)  ScHEDULX  FOR  APPROVAL.— The  Compre- 
hensive plan  shall  be  considered  to  be  ap- 


proved, unless  the  Secretary  notifies  the 
public  housing  agency  in  writing  within  75 
calendar  days  of  submission  that  the  Secre 
tary  has  disapproved  the  comprehensive 
plan  as  submitted,  indicating  the  reasons  for 
disapproval  and  modifications  required  to 
make  the  comprehensive  plan  approvable. 
■■(e)  Annual  Statement.— 
■■(1)  Each  public  housing  agency  receiving 
assistance  under  this  section  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary,  at  a  date  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  an  annual  statement  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  expenditures  projected  to  be 
funded,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  such  assist- 
ance during  the  immediately  following  fiscal 
year  of  the  public  housing  agency.  The 
annual  statement  shall  include  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  public  housing  agency  that  the 
proposed  activities  and  expenditures  are 
consistent  with  the  approved  comprehensive 
plan  of  the  public  housing  agency.  The 
annual  statement  also  shall  include  a  certifi- 
cation that  the  public  housing  agency  has 
provided  the  tenants  of  the  public  housing 
and  other  interested  parties  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  annual  statement  and  com- 
ment on  it.  and  that  such  comments  have 
heen  taken  into  account  in  formulating  the 
annual  statement  as  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(2)  A  public  housing  agency  may  propose 
an  amendment  to  its  comprehensive  plan 
under  subsection  (c)  in  any  annual  state- 
ment. Any  such  proposed  amendment  shall 
be  reviewed  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d).  and  shall  include  a  certification  that  (A) 
the  proposed  amendment  has  t>een  made 
publicly  available  for  comment  prior  to  its 
submission:  (B)  tenants  and  other  Interested 
parties  have  been  given  sufficient  time  to 
review  and  comment  on  it:  and  (C)  such 
comments  have  been  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  the  preparation  and  submission  of 
the  amendment. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the 
annual  statement  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
comprehensive  plan.  The  annual  statement 
shall  be  considered  to  be  approved,  unless 
the  Secretary  notifies  the  public  housing 
agency  in  writing  before  the  expiration  of 
the  75-day  period  following  submission  of 
the  annual  statement  that  the  Secretary 
has  disapproved  the  annual  statement  as 
submitted,  indicating  the  reasons  for  disap- 
proval and  the  modifications  required  to 
make  the  annual  statement  approvable.  The 
annual  statement  shall  t)e  approved  before 
the  public  housing  agency  receives  any  as- 
sistance under  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  which  the  annual  statement  relates. 

'■(f)  Annual  Performance  Reports;  Re- 
views AND  Audits.— 

'■(1)  Performance  and  evaluation  re- 
ports.—Each  public  housing  agency  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  section  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  on  a  date  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  a  performance  and 
evaluation  report  concerning  the  use  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  section. 
The  report  of  the  public  housing  agency 
shall  include  an  assessment  by  the  public 
housing  agency  of  the  relationship  of  such 
use  of  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  use  of  other  funds,  to 
the  needs  identified  In  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  the  public  housing  agency  and  to 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  The  public 
housing  agency  shall  certify  that  the  report 
has  been  made  available  for  review  and  com- 
ment by  tenants  and  other  interested  par- 
ties prior  to  Its  submission  to  the  Secretary. 

■■(2)  Reviews  by  secretary.— The  Secre- 
tary shall,  at  least  on  an  annual  basis,  make 


such  reviews  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro 
prlate   to   determine   whether   each    public 
housing  agency  receiving  assistance  under 
this  section— 

••(A)  has  carried  out  its  activities  under 
this  section  in  a  timely  manner  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  comprehensive  plan: 

(B)  has  a  continuing  capacity  to  carry 
out  its  comprehensive  plan  in  a  timely 
manner; 

■■(C)  has  satisfied,  or  has  made  reasonable 
progress  towards  satisfying,  such  perform- 
ance standards  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  include  at  least  that 
the  public  housing  agency  shall— 

■•(i)  maintain  all  occupied  dwelling  units  In 
public  housing  projects  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  section  at  levels  at  least 
equal  to  the  housing  quality  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  section 
8(o)(6); 

•■(ii)  maintain  at  least  a  97-percent  occu- 
pancy rate  for  all  dwelling  units  In  such 
projects:  and 

■  (ill)  maintain  an  operating  reserve,  as  au- 
thorized under  section  9(a),  equal  to  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  routine  expenses  in  the 
operating  budget  of  each  year;  and 

•■(D)  has  made  reasonable  progress  in  car- 
rying out  modernization  projects  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  section  14. 

■■(3)  Audits  or  financial  transactions.— 
Recipients  of  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  have  an  audit  made  in  accordance  with 
chapter  75  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretary,  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  access  to  all  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  other  records  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  section  In  order  to  make  audit  examina- 
tions, excerpts,  and  transcripts. 

■•(4)  Corrective  action.— The  comprehen- 
sive plan,  any  amendments  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  the  annual  statement 
shall,  once  approved  by  the  Secretary,  be 
binding  upon  the  Secretary  and  the  public 
housing  agency.  The  Secretary  may  order 
corrective  action  only  If  the  public  housing 
agency  does  not  comply  with  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  or  if  an  audit  under  paragraph  (3)  re- 
veals findings  that  the  Secretary  reasonably 
believes  require  such  corrective  action.  The 
Secretary  may  withhold  funds  under  this 
section  only  if  the  public  housing  agency 
fails  to  take  such  corrective  action  after 
notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do 
so.  In  administering  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
respect  the  professional  judgment  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  public  housing  agency. 

"(g)  Eligible  Costs.— A  public  housing 
agency  may  use  financial  assistance  received 
under  sulwection  (b)  only— 

■■(1)  to  undertake  activities  described  in  its 
approved  comprehervsive  plan  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  its  annual  statement  under  sub- 
section (e); 

'■(2)  to  correct  conditions  that  constitute 
an  immediate  threat  to  the  health  or  safety 
of  tenants,  whether  or  not  the  need  for  such 
correction  Is  indicated  In  its  comprehensive 
plan  or  annual  statement; 

■■(3)  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
under  subsection  (c).  including  reasonable 
costs  that  may  be  necessary  to  assist  tenants 
in  participating  in  the  planning  process  in  a 
meaningful  way,  an  annual  statement  under 
subsection  (e),  an  annual  performance  and 
evaluation  report  under  subsection  (f)(1), 
and  an  audit  under  subsection  (f)(3);  and 

■•(4)  to  operate  public  housing  projects 
consistent  with  the  requirements  that  apply 


to  amounts  provided  under  section  9.  except 
that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
secured  under  this  section  may  l>e  used  for 
such  purposes. 

"(h)  Allocation  or  Assistance.— The 
system  for  allocating  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 14  In  effect  on  May  21.  1985.  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  the  Congress,  by  law. 
establishes  criteria  for  a  formula  or  other 
allocation  method  to  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  in  determining— 

■■(1)  for  each  public  housing  agency,  the 
amounts  that  are  necessary  to  address  cur- 
rent needs  for  capital  improvements: 

"(2)  for  each  public  housing  agency,  the 
amounts  that  are  necessary  to  address  the 
future  needs  for  capiUl  improvements 
through  a  replacement  reserve;  and 

■•(3)  the  relative  needs  of  public  housing 
agencies  of  different  sizes  for  the  amounts 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

■(i)  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary  shall 
include  in  the  annual  report  under  section  8 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  a  description  of  the  alloca- 
tion, distribution,  and  use  of  assistance 
under  this  section  on  a  regional  basis. 

••(j)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 

■  •  ( 1 )  Current  needs.  — 

'•(A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  current  needs  for  capital  improve- 
ments of  public  housing  agencies  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988,  and  1989. 

•■(B)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
subparagraph  (A).  3  percent  shall  be  re- 
served by  the  Secretary  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  correct  conditions  in  public  housing 
agencies  that  constitute  an  immediate 
threat  to  the  health  or  safely  of  tenants. 

•■(2)  Replacement  reserve.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  assistance  for  the  future 
needs  for  capital  improvements  in  replace- 
ment reserves  for  public  housing  agencies 
such  sums  as  may  be  necesssj-y  for  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989. 

■•(3)  Availability.— Any  amount  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

••(k)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  may 
issue  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(d)  Use  or  Operating  Assistance.— Sec- 
tion 9(a)(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'A  public  housing  agency  may  also 
use  any  available  amounts  provided  under 
this  section  In  accordance  with  the  purpose 
and  requirements  of  section  20.". 

(e)  Assistance  for  Preparation  or  Com- 
prehensive Plans— Of  the  amounts  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  financial  assistance  under  sec' Ion 
14  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1,  1985.  provide  such  sums  as  may  be 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  public  housing 
agencies  that  request  funds  to  prepare  com- 
prehensive plans  under  section  20(c)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  added 
by  this  section. 

(f)  Applicability.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shall  be  applicable 
in  fiscal  year  1987  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  but  in  no  event  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  law  referred  to  in  section 
20(h)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  added  by  this  section.  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  provisions  of 
section  14  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act 


of  1937  shall  continue  to  apply  to  amounts 
appropriated  for  any  prior  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  such  section  14. 

(2)  Transition  provision.— Any  amount 
obligated  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  a  public  housing 
agency  under  section  14  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  law  referred  to  in  section  20(h)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  added 
by  this  section,  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  amount  was  provided, 
or  for  purposes  consistent  with  a  compre- 
hensive plan  submitted  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  such  section  20  as  added  by  this  sec- 
tion, as  the  public  housing  agency  considers 
appropriate. 

SEC.    21 IJ.    INCOME    ELlGIBILrTY    FOR    ASSISTED 
HOUSING. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  16. 

SEC.  2113.  rental  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Budget  Authority.— Section  17(a)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■•(4)  Additional  AtrrHORizATiON. —There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
development  grants.". 

(b)  Program  Requirements.— Section 
17(d)(4)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  subparagraph  (E)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  •(1)"  after  the  subpara- 
graph designation; 

(B)  by  striking  out  'lower  income  fami- 
lies "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "families  who  are  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies on  the  date  of  Initial  occupancy": 

(C)  by  adding  •and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(I),  as  so  redesignated  by  this  paragraph: 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

•■(ID  a  family  shall  be  considered  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  clause  (I)  until  it  pays  a 
rent  equal  to  the  lowest  rent  for  a  unit  of 
the  same  size  in  the  same  project  that  Is  oc- 
cupied by  a  family  that  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  clause  (i);": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■;  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph; 

•"(I)  the  owner  of  each  assisted  structure 
agrees  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (8)  until  the  20-year  period  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (7)  has  ended."". 

(c)  Rent  Provisions.— Section  17(d)(8)(A) 
of  the  United  Stales  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"lower  income  families"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "families  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(4)(E)";and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
•"30"  and  all  that  follows  through  ■families" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
"the  amount  permitted  under  section  3(a) 
for  lower  income  families"". 

(d)  Enforcement  or  Program  Require- 
ments.—Section  17(d)(7KA)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  penultimate  sentence. 
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SEC.  :iU.  RENTAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Eligible  Property.— Section 
17(B)(1)(A)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"property"  the  following;  ",  or  of  real  prop- 
erty that  will  be  privately  owned  upon  the 
completion  of  rehabilitation.". 

(b)  Availability  or  Amodhts.— Section 
17(a)(3)(A)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "(and  such 
amounts  may  be  permitted  by  appropriation 
Acts  to  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1987)", 

PART2— Ml'LTIPAMILY  HOISING 
MANAGEMENT  AND  PRESERVATION 
SEC  .  tn\.  PREPAYMENT  OE  MORTGAGES 

Section  250(a)(1)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "needs"  the  last  place 
It  appears. 

SEt  2122.  MANAGEMENT  AND  PRESERVATION  OE 
HI  DOWNED  MII.TIKAMII.Y  HOl'SINC; 
PROJECTS 

(a)  Goals.— Section  203(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Amendments 
of  1978  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary')  shall  manage 
and  dispose  of  multlfamily  housing  projects 
that  are  owned  by  the  Secretary,  or  whose 
mortgages  are  held  by.  assigned  to.  or  being 
foreclosed  upon  by  the  Secretary.  In  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  this  section  and  that  will. 
In  the  least  costly  fashion  among  the  rea- 
sonable alternatives  available,  further  the 
goals  of — 

"(1)  preserving  so  that  they  are  available 
to  and  affordable  by  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons— 

"(A)  all  units  in  multlfamily  housing 
projects  that  are  formerly  sut>sidized 
projects;  smd 

"(B)  in  all  other  multlfamily  housing 
projects,  at  least  those  units  that  are.  on  the 
date  of  assignment,  occupied  by  low-  and 
moderate-income  persons  or  vacant;". 

(b)  Management  Services.— Section 
203(b)(2)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1978  is 
sunended  by  striking  out  ".  owned  by  the 
Secretary"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies". 

(c)  Maintaining  of  Projects.— Section 
203(c)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1978  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  main- 
tain all  occupied  multlfamily  housing 
projects  to  which  sut>sectlon  (a)  applies  In  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  condition; 

"(2)  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  main- 
tain full  occupancy  in  all  such  projects;  and 

"(3)  maintain  all  such  projects  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  for  the  longest  feasible  period.". 

(d)  Financial  Assistance.— Section  203  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
through  (g)  as  subsections  (e)  through  (h). 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  goals  specified  In 
subsection  (a)(1)  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  provided  In  appropriation  Acts,  take 
one  or  both  of  the  following  actions: 


"(1)  Enter  into  contracts  under  section  8 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
with  owners  of  muUifamily  housing  projects 
that  are  acquired  at  foreclosure  or  after  sale 
by  the  Secretary.  Such  contracts  shall  be  at- 
tached to  the  project  involved  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  15  years  and  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  assist  all  units  that  are  occupied  by 
lower  income  families  eligible  for  assistance 
under  such  section  8  at  the  time  of  foreclo- 
sure or  sale,  as  the  case  may  be.  or  that  are 
vacant  at  such  time  (which  units  shall 
forthwith  be  made  available  for  such  fami- 
lies). In  order  to  make  available  to  families 
any  units  that  are  occupied  by  persons  not 
eligible  for  assistance  under  such  section  8. 
but  that  subsequently  become  vacant,  the 
contract  shall  also  provide  that  when  any 
such  vacancy  occurs  the  owner  involved 
shall  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  additional 
assistance  to  the  project  involved  under  the 
same  terms  as  the  original  sissistance.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  such  contracts  at 
fair  market  rents  that,  consistent  with  sub- 
section (a),  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
such  project  and  do  not  exceed  the  most  re- 
cently adjusted  fair  market  rents  for  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  units  published  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  Federal  Register.  Such 
contracts  shall  not  be  subject  to  section  16 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

"(2)  Provide  purchase-money  mortgages  to 
the  owners  of  multlfamily  housing  projects 
that  are  acquired  at  foreclosure  or  after  sale 
by  the  Secretary  on  terms  that  will  ensure 
that  the  project  will  remain  available  to  and 
affordable  by  low-  auid  moderate-income 
persons  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  15 
years.". 

(e)  Partial  Claim  Payments.— Section 
203(e)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1978.  as  so  re- 
designated in  this  section,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "owned  by  the  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  which  subsec- 
tion (a)  applies". 

(f)  Limitations  on  Certain  Transfxrs.— 
Section  203  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1978  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(h).  as  so  redesignated  in  this  section,  as 
sut>sections  (h)  pnd  (i);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  such  subsection  (h) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
the  transfer  of  any  mortgage  Insured  by  the 
Secretary  on  any  formerly  subsidized 
project  unless  such  transfer  Is  made  as  part 
of  a  transaction  that  will  ensure  that  such 
project  win  continue  to  operate  at  least 
until  the  maturity  date  of  such  mortgage  in 
a  manner  that  will  provide  rental  housing 
on  terms  at  least  as  advantageous  to  exist- 
ing and  future  tenants  as  the  terms  required 
by  such  mortgage. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  a 
transfer  of  the  physical  assets  of  any  for- 
merly subsidized  project  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage held  or  Insured  by  the  Secretary  unless 
the  proposed  owner  agrees  to  maintain  the 
low-  and  moderate-Income  character  of  such 
project  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  the  re- 
maining term  of  such  mortgage.". 

(g)  Formerly  Subsidized  Projects.— Sec- 
tion 203(h)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1978.  as  so  re- 
designated In  this  section.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'formerly  sut>sidized  project'  means  a 


multlfamily  housing  project  receiving  any 
of  the  following  assistance  Immediately 
prior  to  the  assignment  of  the  mortgage  on 
such  project  to.  or  the  acquisition  of  such 
mortgage  by,  the  Secretary: 

"(A)  l)elow  market  interest  rate  mortgage 
insurance  under  the  proviso  of  section 
221(d)(5)  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

"(B)  interest  reduction  payments  made  in 
cormectlon  with  mortgages  insured  under 
section  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

"(C)  rent  supplement  payments  under  sec 
tion  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop 
meat  Act  of  1965; 

•(D)  direct  loans  at  below  market  Interest 
rates,  made  under  section  202  of  the  Hous 
ing  Act  of  1959  or  section  312  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964;  or 

"(E)  housing  assistance  payments  made 
under  section  23  of  the  United  olates  Hous 
ing  Act  of  1937  (as  in  effect  before  January 
1.  1975)  or  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  (other  than  subsection 
(b)(l>  of  such  section).". 

SEf  2123  ACQl  ISITION  OF  INSl  RED  Ml  LTIFAMILY 
HOrsiNC  PROJECTS 
Section  207(k)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  second 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  de- 
termining the  amount  to  be  bid.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  act  consistently  with  the  goal  es- 
tablished in  section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Amendments 
of  1978.  ". 

SEC".  2124    TENANT  PARTICIPATION  IN  MILTIFAM- 
ILY  HOUSING  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Applicability.— Section  202(a)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "or  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  ". 

(b)  Notice  and  Comment.— Section 
202(b)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1978  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  third  place  It 
appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "alte-ations,"  the 
following:  "transfer  of  physical  assets,  or 
application  for  capital  improvements  loan,": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Secretary 
deems  it  appropriate"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  where  the  Secre- 
tary proposes  to  sell  a  mortgage  securing  a 
multlfamily  housing  project ". 

(c)  Nondiscrimination  Against  Section  8 
Certificate  Holders- Section  202(b)(2)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1978  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  and  such  owTiers  agree  not 
to  refuse  unreasonably  to  lease  any  vacant 
dwelling  unit  In  the  project  that  rents  for 
an  amount  not  greater  than  the  fair  market 
rent  for  a  comparable  unit,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  8  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  to  a 
holder  of  a  certificate  of  eligibility  under 
such  section  solely  because  of  the  status  of 
such  prospective  tenant  as  a  holder  of  such 
certificate  ". 

SEC.     2I2S.     TROIBLED     Ml  LTIFAMILY     HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Section  201(d)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Amendments  of  1978 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi 
colon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
to  apply  for  sufficient  assistance  under  this 
section,  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937.  or  any  other  appropriate 
housing  assistance  program  to  permit  the 


owner  to  maintain  both  the  financial  sound 
ness  and  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
character  of  the  project,  except  that  such 
agreement  shall  also  provide  that  the  agree- 
ment of  the  owner  to  maintain  the  low-  and 
moderate-Income  character  of  the  project 
for  such  period  shall  be  binding  only  as  long 
as  such  sufficient  assistance  is  available  and 
offered  and  the  project  receives  such  suffi- 
cient assistance". 

SEC  2I2«  INAPPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  INCOME 
ELKilBILlTV  RESTRICTIONS  TO  PROP 
ERT^  DISPOSITION  CONTRACTS. 

Section  16  of  the  United  SUles  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  contracts  entered  into  under 
section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  with  owners  of  multlfamily  housing 
projects  that  are  acquired  at  foreclosure  or 
after  sale  by  the  SecreUry  under  section 
203  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Amendments  of  1978.". 

PART  3— OTHER  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

SEC  2141.  HOUSING  FOB  THE  ELDERLY  AND  HANDI- 
CAPPED. 

(a)  Budget  Authority.— 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(a>(4)(B)(l)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and  "  the  first  place  it 
appears;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  1984."  the  follow- 
ing: and  to  such  sums  as  may  be  approved 
in  an  appropriation  Act  on  October  1. 
1985,". 

(2)  Section  202(a)(4)(C)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Not 
more  than  $601,000,000  may  be  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts  for  such  loans  for  fiscal 
year  1986". 

(b)  Interest  Rate  Limitation —Section 
223(a)(2)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural 
Recovery  Act  of  1983  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1.  1984  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  October  1.  1986". 

(c>  Communitv  Participation.— 

(1)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(8)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  encourage  each  corpora- 
tion to  provide  for  appropriate  community 
participation  in  the  development  of  the 
housing  project  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(2)  Section  202(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  that  owns  and  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  housing  project  assisted 
under  this  section;  and". 

SEC.  2142  HOl'SING  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED. 

(a)  Findings  and  Purpose.— 

( 1 )  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(A)  housing  for  nonelderly  handicapped 
families  is  assisted  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  and  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 

(B)  the  housing  programs  under  such  sec- 
tions are  designed  and  implemented  primar- 
ily to  assist  rental  housing  for  elderly  and 
nonelderly  families  and  are  often  inappro- 
priate for  dealing  with  the  specialized  needs 
of  the  physically  Impaired,  the  developmen- 
Ully  disabled,  and  the  chronically  mentally 

111: 

(C)  the  development  of  housing  for  nonel- 
derly handicapped  families  under  such  pro- 
grams is  often  more  expensive  than  neces- 
sary, thereby  reducing  the  number  of  such 


families  that  can  l>e  assisted  with  available 
funds; 

(D)  the  program  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  can  continue  to  provide 
direct  loans  to  finance  group  residences  and 
independent  apartments  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  families,  but  can  be  made  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  by  the  adoption  of 
standards  and  procedures  applicable  only  to 
housing  for  such  families; 

(E)  the  use  of  the  program  under  section  8 
of  the  United  Stales  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
assist  rentals  for  housing  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  families  is  time  consuming  and 
unnecessarily  costly  and,  in  some  areas  of 
the  Nation,  prevents  the  development  of 
such  housing; 

(P)  the  use  of  the  program  under  section  8 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
assist  rentals  for  housing  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  families  should  be  replaced  by 
a  more  appropriate  subsidy  mechanism; 

(G)  both  elderly  and  handicapped  housing 
projects  assisted  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  will  benefit  from  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  supportive  services  and 
a  greater  use  of  State  and  local  funds;  and 

(H)  an  improved  program  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  families  will  assist  in  providing 
shelter  and  supportive  services  for  mentally 
ill  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  home- 
less. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  Im- 
prove the  direct  loan  program  under  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  ensure 
that  such  program  meets  the  special  hous- 
ing and  related  needs  of  nonelderly  handi- 
capped families. 

(b)  Housing  for  Handicapped  Families.— 

(1)  Section  202(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(h)(1)  Of  the  amounts  made  available  in 
appropriation  Acts  for  loans  under  sulisec- 
tion  (a)(4)(C)  for  any  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing after  Septemtier  30,  1985,  not  less  than 
15  percent  or  $100,000,000,  whichever 
amount  Is  greater,  shall  be  available  for 
loans  for  the  development  costs  of  housing 
for  handicapped  families.  If  the  amount  re- 
quired for  any  such  fiscal  year  for  approv- 
able  applications  for  loan  under  this  sutisec- 
tion  is  less  than  the  amount  available  under 
this  paragraph,  the  balance  shall  be  made 
available  for  loans  under  other  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that— 

"(A)  funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section will  be  used  to  support  a  variety  of 
methods  of  meeting  the  needs  primarily  of 
nonelderly  handicapped  families  by  provid- 
ing a  variety  of  housing  options,  ranging 
from  small  group  homes  to  Independent 
living  complexes;  and 

"(B)  housing  for  handicapped  families  as- 
sisted under  this  subsection  will  provide 
families  occupying  units  in  such  housing 
with  an  assured  range  of  services  specified 
in  subsection  (f),  will  provide  such  families 
with  opportunities  for  optimal  independent 
living  and  participation  In  normal  daily  ac- 
tivities, and  will  facilitate  access  by  such 
families  to  the  community  at  large  and  to 
suitable  employment  opportunities  within 
such  community. 

'■(3KA)  In  allocating  funds  under  this  sub- 
section, and  In  processing  applications  for 
loans  under  this  section  and  assistance  pay- 
ments under  paragraph  (4).  the  Secretary 
shall  adopt  such  distinct  standards  and  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate due  to  differences  between  housing 
for  handicapped  families  and  other  housing 
assisted  under  this  section. 


"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis,  determine  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  reducing  processing  time  and 
costs  for  housing  for  handicapped  families 
by  limiting  project  design  to  a  small  numtter 
of  prototype  designs.  Any  such  demonstra- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  the  3year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1985.  may  only  involve 
projects  whose  sponsors  consent  to  psirtici- 
pation  in  such  demonstration,  and  shall  be 
described  in  a  report  submitted  by  the  Se- 
cretrary  to  the  Congress  following  comple- 
tion of  such  demonstration. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  enter  Into 
contracts  with  owTiers  of  housing  for  handi- 
capped families  receiving  loans  under,  or 
meeting  the  requirements  of.  this  section  to 
make  monthly  payments  to  cover  any  part 
of  the  costs  attributed  to  units  occupied  i  or. 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary,  held  for  occu- 
pancy) by  lower  incxime  families  that  is  not 
met  from  project  income.  The  annual  con- 
tract amount  for  any  project  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  initial  annual  project 
rentals  for  all  units  and  any  initial  utility 
and  services  allowances  for  such  units,  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  Any  contract 
amounts  not  used  by  a  project  in  any  year 
shall  remain  available  to  the  project  until 
the  expiration  of  the  contract.  The  term  of 
a  contract  entered  into  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  240  months.  The  annual  con- 
tract amount  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary if  the  sum  of  the  project  income  and 
the  amount  of  assistance  paj-ments  avail- 
able under  this  subparagraph  are  inad- 
equate to  provide  for  reasonable  project 
costs.  In  the  case  of  an  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility in  which  there  reside  families  assisted 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
project  Income  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  include  the  same  amount  as  if  such 
families  were  being  assisted  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  initial 
project  rentals  for  any  project  assisted 
under  this  subsection  based  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  the  total  actual 
necessary  and  reasonable  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  operating  the  project,  taking  into 
consideration  the  need  to  contain  costs  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  project  and  this  section. 
"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that, 
during  the  term  of  each  contract  entered 
into  under  subparagraph  (A),  all  units  in  a 
project  assisted  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  available  for  occupancy  by  lower 
income  families,  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  3(b)(2)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  The  rent  payment  required  of  a 
lower  income  family  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  section  3(a)  of  such  Act. 
except  that  the  gross  income  of  a  family  oc- 
cupying an  intermediate  care  facility  assist- 
ed under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  the  same  amount  as  if  the 
family  were  being  assisted  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the 
processing  of  an  application  for  a  loan  for 
housing  for  handicapped  families  under  this 
section  and  the  processing  of  an  application 
for  assistance  payments  under  this  para- 
graph for  such  housing.". 

(2)  Section  202(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs; 

"(9)  The  term  "housing  for  handicapped 
families'  means  housing  and  related  facili- 
ties to  be  occupied  by  handicapped  families 
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who  are  primarily  nonelderly  handicapped 
families. 

(10)  The  term  nonelderly  handicapped 
families'  means  elderly  or  handicapped  fam- 
ilies, the  head  of  which  (and  spouse,  if  any) 
Is  less  than  62  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
initial  occupancy  of  a  project  assisted  under 
this  section.". 

(3)  Section  202(c)(3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "section" 
the  following:  "and  designed  for  dwelling 
use  by  12  or  more  elderly  or  handicapped 
families". 

(c)  Supportive  Services  for  Elderly  and 
Handicapped  Families.— Section  202(f)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1) "  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■■(2)  Each  applicant  for  a  loan  under  this 
section  for  housing  and  related  facilities 
shall  submit  with  the  application  a  support 
ii'e  services  plan  describing— 

"(A)  the  category  or  categories  of  families 
such  hoi>sing  and  facilities  are  Intended  to 
serve: 

"(B)  the  range  of  necessary  services  to  be 
provided  to  the  families  occupying  such 
housing: 

•(C)  the  manner  in  which  such  services 
will  be  provided  to  such  families:  and 

•(D)  the  extent  of  State  and  local  funds 
available  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  such 
services.". 

(d)  Termination  or  Section  8  Assist- 
ance.—On  and  after  the  first  date  that 
amounts  approved  in  an  appropriation  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  become  available  for  con- 
tracts under  section  202(h)(4)(A)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  as  amended  by  sul)sec- 
tion  (b)  of  this  section,  no  project  for  handi- 
capped (primarily  nonelderly)  families  ap- 
proved for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act  shall  be  provided  assist- 
ance payments  under  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  except 
pursuant  to  a  reservation  for  a  contract  to 
msUie  such  sissistance  payments  that  was 
made  before  the  first  date  that  amounts  for 
contracts  under  such  section  202(h)(4)(A) 
became  available. 

(e)  Implementation— Not  later  than  the 
expiration  of  the  120-day  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall,  to  the  extent  iimounts  are  ap- 
proved in  an  appropriation  Act  for  use 
under  section  202(h)(4)(A)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  for  fiscal  year  1986.  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  fund  avail- 
ability to  implement  the  provisions  of.  and 
amendments  made  by.  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  such  rules  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  provisions  and 
amendments  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  there- 
after. 

(f)  ErrECTivE  Date  and  Applicability  — 
(1)  The  provisions  of.   and   amendments 

made  by.  this  section  shall  t>ecome  effective 
on  October  1.  1985. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  the  provisions  of.  and  amend- 
ments made  by.  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  projects  with  loans  or  loan 
reservations  under  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  using  authority  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning t)efore  October  1.  1985. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A). 
the  Secretary  may  apply  the  provisions  of. 
and  amendments  made  by.  this  section  to 
any  project  In  order  to  fsu;ilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  such  project  In  a  timely  manner. 


sec.  2M3.  <'C>Ni;Ri:GATf:  SERVICES. 

Section  4U(a)  of  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•';  and^':  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■•(7)  for  fiscal  year  1986.  not  to  exceed 
$8,000,000". 

SE«      2H4.    SECTION    MS    HOMEOWNERSHIP    PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Contract  Authority.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  235(h)(1)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  last  place  it 
appears:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  and  by 
$7,500,000  on  October  1.  1985^. 

(b)  BuDctT  Authority —Section  235(h)<l) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  third  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'The  aggregate 
amount  that  may  be  obligated  over  the  du- 
ration of  the  contracts  entered  into  with  the 
authority  provided  on  October  1.  1985.  may 
not  exceed  $75,000,000.". 

(c)  Assistance  Payments  Authority.— 
Section  23S(h)(l)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "September 
30.  1985"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1986". 

(d)  Insurance  Authority.— Section 
235(m)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1985""  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1986". 

(e)  Housing  Stimulus  Authority.— Sec- 
tion 235(q)(l)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1985°"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1986"'. 

SEC.    2145.    TASK     rORCE    ON     FAMILY     HOUSING 
NEEDS. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  hereby  is  es- 
tablished a  task  force  to  be  known  as  the 
Task  Force  on  Family  Needs  in  Assisted 
Housing  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "task  force""),  which  shall  exam- 
ine— 

(1)  the  problems  of  families  with  children 
living  in  highrise  buildings  assisted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  section 
as  the  "Secretary""): 

(2)  the  problems  of  such  families  who  are 
on  waiting  lists  for  housing  assistance  pro- 
vided by.  or  housing  assisted  by.  the  Secre- 
tary: and 

(3)  the  need  for  construction  of  additional 
dwelling  units  for  such  families. 

(b)  Members.- 

( 1 )  The  task  force  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  20  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  follows: 

(A)  5  memt>ers  appointed  from  persons 
who  are  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(B)  5  memt>ers  appointed  from  persons 
who  are  public  housing  agency  directors: 

(C)  5  members  appointed  from  persons 
who  are  representatives  of  tenants  in  assist- 
ed housing:  sind 

(D)  5  members  appointed  from  persons 
who  are  representatives  of  units  of  general 
local  government. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  task  force  shall 
serve  without  pay.  allowances,  or  benefits 
by  reason  of  such  service.  Each  such 
member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  ex- 
penses. Including  travel  expenses,  incurred 


in    the    course    of    performing    the    duties 
vested  in  the  task  force. 

(c)  Meetings. —The  task  force  shall  meet 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Staft  and  Offices.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  task  force  with  such  staff 
and  office  facilities  as  the  Secretary,  follow 
ing  consultation  with  the  task  force,  consid 
ers  necessary  to  permit  the  task  force  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  Report.— Not  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  lyear  period  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  task  force 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  C-  • 
gress  a  report  setting  forth  its  findings   . 
result    of    its   study    under   subsection     .. 
Such  report  shall  include  any  recommenda 
tions  of  the  task  force  for  actions  to  resolve 
the  problems  identified  in  such  study. 

SEC.  21  It   ener<;y  conservation  in  assisted 

NOISING 

(a)  In  General.— Any  housing  project,  for 
which  development  is  assisted  under  the 
United  Slates  Housing  Act  of  1937  or  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  and 
commences  after  the  lyear  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  developed  In  accordance  with  life-cycle 
cost-effective  energy  conservation  perform 
ance  standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  de- 
signed to  ensure  the  lowest  total  construc- 
tion and  operating  costs  over  the  estimated 
life  of  the  building. 

(b)  Construction  Cost  Limits.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  revise  the  cost  limits  applicable 
to  the  development  of  housing  assisted 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  and  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  for  purposes  of  taking  into  consider- 
ation life-cyle  costs  of  the  structure  and 
major  energy  consuming  heating  and  cool- 
ing systems. 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall,  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  1-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  issue  regulations  establishing  the 
standards  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and 
revising  the  cost  limits  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (b). 

SEC.  2147.  ANNIAL  REPORT  ON  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  FAMILIES  IN  ASSISTED  MOl'SING 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  inc'ude  In 
the  annual  report  under  section  8  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  de- 
scriptions of  the  characteristics  of  families 
assisted  under  each  of  the  following  pro- 
grsuTts  of  assistance:  public  housing,  section 
8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
(other  than  sutwection  (o)  of  such  section), 
section  8(o)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  and  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959. 

(b)  Specific  Requirxments.— The  descrip- 
tions required  in  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
information  with  respect  to— 

(1)  family  size.  Including  the  number  of 
children: 

(2)  amount  and  sources  of  family  income: 

(3)  the  age.  race,  and  sex  of  family  mem- 
bers: and 

(4)  whether  the  head  of  the  family  (or  the 
spouse  of  such  person)  is  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces. 

SEC.  2148.  PR(K"EDIRES  AND  POLICIES  FOR  MAN- 
DATORY meaus  programs  in  as- 
sisted HOt'SING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

(a)  Ik  Gekehal.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  "Secretary"). 


in  consultation  with  owners,  managers,  and 
tenants  of  housing  projects  for  the  elderly 
that  are  assisted  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959.  section  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  and  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  that 
have  mandatory  meals  programs,  shall  de- 
velop and  implement  within  1  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
procedures  and  policies  governing  the  oper- 
ation of  such  programs  to  fficilitate  the 
sound  and  equitable  administration  of  all 
such  programs  and  to  ensure  that  meals 
provided  under  such  programs  are  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  all  tenants. 

(b)  Specific  Requirements —Procedures 
and  policies  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  rules  to— 

(1)  require  sponsors  of  mandatory  meals 
programs  to  accept  food  stamps  toward  pay- 
ment for  meals: 

(2)  require,  when  the  lease  is  renewed  or 
within  12  months  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  whichever  occurs  earlier, 
the  contract  for  any  meals  service  to  be  sep- 
arate from  the  lease  for  the  housing  unit 
and  to  prohibit  the  eviction  of  any  tenant 
for  nonpayment  of  the  meals  service  con- 
tract: 

(3)  require  exceptions  from  participation 
in  mandatory  meals  programs  where  such 
programs  cannot  satisfactorily  accommo- 
date the  special  dietary  or  health  needs  of  a 
tenant,  as  certified  by  the  tenants  physi- 
cian, or  the  special  diet  or  food  practice 
tenets  of  a  tenant's  religion,  or  where  such 
programs  substantially  interfere  with  a  ten- 
ant "s  employment: 

(4)  require  sponsors  of  mandatory  meals 
programs  to  provide  refunds  or  otherwise 
excuse  tenants  from  payment  for  meals  not 
eaten  during  periods  of  temporary  absence 
from  a  housing  facility  due  to  confinement 
in  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  other  health 
care  or  rehabilitative  facility,  or.  where 
prior  notification  is  provided  to  the  sponsor 
by  tenants,  during  periods  of  extended  ab- 
sence from  the  facility:  and 

(5)  encourage  sponsors  of  mandatory  meal 
programs  to  make  meals  available  to  ten- 
ants who  are  confined  to  units  within  the 
facility  due  to  illness  or  other  temporary  in- 
capacitation that  prevents  participation  in 
congregate  dining  or  otherwise  to  compen- 
sate tenants  for  meals  not  eaten  during 
such  temporary  incapacitation. 

(c)  Limit  on  Tenant  Payments.— 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  re- 
quiring sponsors  of  mandatory  meals  pro- 
grams to  exempt  from  participation  in  such 
programs  tenants  for  whom  participation  in 
such  programs  constitutes  an  unbearable  fi- 
nancial hardship,  especially  for  the  very 
lowest  income  tenants,  or  to  provide  such 
tenants  with  financial  assistance  toward  the 
cost  of  participation  in  such  programs. 

(2)  In  determining  unbearable  financial 
hard.ship  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  cost  to 
tenants  of  meals  not  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram and  other  necessary  living  costs  re- 
maining after  payment  of  charges  for  the 
mandatory  meals  program. 

(d)  Study.— For  purposes  of  facilitating 
congressional  consideration  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  mandatory  meals  programs  in  as- 
sisted housing  projects  for  the  elderly,  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  18-month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  reviewing  the  oper- 
ation of  mandatory  meals  programs  and  ac- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  implementing  the  pro- 


visions of  this  section.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude information  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  mandatory 
meals  programs  in  comparison  to  compara- 
ble meals  programs  offered  on  a  voluntary 
basis: 

(2)  the  benefits  to  tenants  provided  by 
mandatory  participation  in  meals  programs: 

(3)  the  extent  of  compliance  among  spon- 
sors of  mandatory  meals  programs  with 
rules  required  by  this  section: 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  tenants  of  assisted 
housing  projects  with  mandatory  meals  pro- 
grams have  been  required  to  participate  in 
such  programs  against  their  wishes  due  to 
limited  availability  of  alternative  assisted 
housing  projects  for  the  elderly:  and 

(5)  the  availability  of  funding  under  the 
Congregate  Housing  Services  Act  of  1965. 
title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
or  other  Federal  programs  for  facilitating 
the  conversion  of  current  mandatory  meals 
programs  to  voluntary  participation  by  ten- 
ants. 

(e)  Moratorium  on  New  Mandatory  Meal 
Programs —During  the  18-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary— 

(1)  shall  permit  the  establishment  of  only 
voluntary  meals  programs  in  assisted  hous- 
ing projects  for  the  elderly  with  respect  to 
which  funds  for  assistance  are  reserved  by 
the  Secretary  after  September  30.  1985:  and 

(2)  shall  not  permit  the  conversion  of  a 
voluntary  meals  program  in  existence  as  of 
September  30.  1985,  to  a  mandatory  meals 
program. 

SEC.  2149.  modification  OF  RESTRICTION  ON  USE 
OF  ASSISTED  HOUSING. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  214  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1980  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•restriction  on  use  of  assisted  housing 

■Sec.  214.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  not  make  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  for  the  benefit 
of  any  nonimmigrant  student-alien. 

■•(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section; 

■•(1)  The  term  financial  assistance'  means 
financial  assistance  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
section  235  or  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  or  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

••(2)  The  term  'nonimmigrant  student- 
alien'  means— 

"(A)  any  alien  who— 

"(1)  has  a  residence  in  a  foreign  country 
that  such  alien  has  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing; 

"(ii)  is  a  bona  fide  student  qualified  to 
pursue  a  full  course  of  study;  and 

"(lii)  is  admitted  to  the  United  Slates  tem- 
porarily and  solely  for  purposes  of  pursuing 
such  a  course  of  study  at  an  established  In- 
stitution of  learning  or  other  recognized 
place  of  study  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly designated  by  such  alien  and  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
United  Slates,  which  institution  or  place  of 
study  shall  have  agreed  to  report  to  the  At- 
torney General  the  termination  of  attend- 
ance of  each  nonimmigrant  student  (and  if 
any  such  Institution  of  learning  or  place  of 
study  fails  to  make  such  reports  promptly 
the  approval  shall  be  withdrawn);  and 

"(B)  the  alien  spouse  and  minor  children 
of  any  alien  described  In  subparagraph  (A). 
if  accompanying  such  alien  or  following  to 
join  such  alien. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Amend- 


ments of  1981  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  329(b). 

SEC.  2150.  EXCLUSION  OF  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  AS 
INCOME. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  value  of  any  assistance  paid  with 
respect  to  a  dwelling  unit  under  the  United 
Stales  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  National 
Housing  Act.  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  or  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  income  or  a  resource  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  eligibility  of.  or  the 
amount  of  benefits  payable  to.  any  person 
living  in  such  unit  for  assistance  under  any 
State  program  receiving  payments  under 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

SEC.  2151.  USE  OF  CERTAIN  EXCESS  RENTAL 
CHARGES  FOR  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
TROUBLED  MULTIFAMILV  HOUSING 
PROJECTS 

Section  236(f)(3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 

SEC.  2152.  HOUSING  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT. 

(a)  Report.— Section  225(h)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983 
is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1986 "; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  report  required  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  the  condition  in 
urban  areas  commonly  known  as  roving 
slums.  Such  analysis  shall  evaluate  In  par- 
ticular— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  such  condition  is 
affected  by— 

"(i)  a  lack  of  coordination  between  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  and  shelter  allowances  provided 
to  families  receiving  public  assistance  pay- 
ments under  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
and 

■  (ii)  the  manner  In  which  such  housing  as- 
sistance and  shelter  allowances  are  provid- 
ed; and 

"•(B)  possible  approaches  to  eUmlnating  or 
reducing  such  condition  through  Improved 
coordination  between  the  programs  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)(i)."". 

(b)  AtJTHORIZATlON    of    APPROPRIATIONS  — 

Section  225(i)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  Any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended."". 

SEC.  215J.  FLEXIBLE  SUBSIDE  .\sM.«T\NCE  FOR 
CERTAIN  HOUSING  PROJECTS  FOR  EL- 
DERLY OR  HANDICAPPED  FAMILIES. 

(a)  Purposes.— Section  201(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1978  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Housing  Act  of  1959."  after  ""1937."". 

(b)  E^iGiBiLrry  for  Assistance.— Section 
201(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Ajnendments  of  1978  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  " .  or  re- 
ceived a  loan  under  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  before  October  1.  1970'. 
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SEC.      IIM.      HOUSING      ASSISTANCE     TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Rental  Housing  for  Lower  Income 
Families.— The  last  sentence  of  section 
236(i)(l)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■(h)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(f)(4)". 

(b)  Definition  or  Disability.— Section 
3(b)(3)(A)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  In  section  102  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Amendments  of  1970" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  has  a  developmental  disability  as  defined 
In  section  102(7)  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6001(7))". 

(c)  Lower  Income  Housing  Contract  Pro- 
visions.—The  first  sentence  of  section  6(a) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  inserting  The"  before  "Secre- 
tary". 

(d)  Housing  Development  Grants.- Sec- 
tion 17(d)(7)(A)  of  the  United  SUtes  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  aimended  by  striking  out 
"title"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion". 

(e)  Housing  for  the  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped.— 

(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  202(d)(4) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Is  a  developmentally  disabled 
individual  as  defined  in  section  102(5)  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Amendments  of  1950" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"has  a  developmental  disability  as  defined 
In  section  102(7)  of  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6001(7))". 

(2)  Section  202(f)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
134"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
133". 

(3)  Section  202(1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "difference" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "different". 

(f)  Rent  Supplements —Section 
101(J)(1)(D)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "divided"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "dividend". 

Subtitle  B— RurmI  Hounlng 

SEC.  2201    PROGRAM  AITHORIZATIONS 

(a)  Insurance  and  Guarantee  Author- 
ity—Section  513(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  Insure  and 
guarantee  loans  under  this  title  during 
fiscal  year  1986  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to  exceed  »2,266,000,000  as  follows: 

"(A)  for  Insured  or  guaranteed  loans 
under  section  502  on  t>ehair  of  liorrowers  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  section  521(a)(1)  or 
receiving  guaranteed  loans  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502(f).  $1,328,000,000: 

"(B)  for  loans  under  section  504. 
$17,000,000; 

•(C)  for  Insured  loans  under  section  514. 
$20,000,000: 

"(D)  for  insured  loans  under  section  515. 
$900,000,000;  and 

■(E)  for  site  loans  under  section  524. 
$1,000,000". 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  513(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended— 

"(1)  for  grants  under  section  504. 
$20,000,000: 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  section  509(c). 
$2,000,000: 

"(3)  such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  to 
meet  payments  on  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
511  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  the  form  of  cred- 
its on  principal  due  on  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  503:  and 

"(B)  the  Interest  due  on  a  similar  sum  rep- 
resented by  notes  or  other  obligations 
issued  by  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  for  financial  assistance  under  section 
516.  $15,000,000; 

"(5)  for  grants  under  section  S23(f). 
$15,000,000: 

"(6)  for  grants  under  section  533. 
$20,000,000;  and 

"(7)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  sections  235  and  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937." 

(c)  Rental  Assistance  Payment  Con- 
tracts.—Section  513(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  may  enter  into  rental  assistance  pay- 
ment contracts  under  section  521(a)(2)(A) 
aggregating  $198,000,000.  Such  authority  as 
is  approved  in  appropriation  Acts  shall  t)e 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  renew  rental  assist- 
ance payment  contracts  that  expire  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  to  make  additional 
rental  assistance  payment  contracts  for  ex- 
isting or  newly  constructed  dwelling  units.". 

(d)  Rental  Housing  Loan  Authority  — 
Section  515(b)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  •September  30. 
1985'^  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1986'. 

(e)  Mutual  and  Self-Help  Housing  Grant 
and  Loan  Authority — 

(1)  Section  523(f)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'September 
30.  1985"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Sep- 
tember 30.  1986  ". 

(2)  Section  523(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year 
1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "fiscal  years  1985  and  1986.  respec- 
tively". 

SEC.  2202.  INCOME  LEVELS  FOR  FAIMILY  ELIGIBIL- 
ITY 

(a)  In  General.— Section  501(b)(4)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  maximum  Income  levels  estab- 
lished for  purposes  of  this  title  for  such 
families  and  persons  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  not  t)e  less  than  the  highest  such 
levels  established  for  purposes  of  this  title 
for  such  families  and  persons  in  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.". 

(b)  Applicability.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
determination  of  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


SEC  rtn.  PLANS  FOR  aixocation  of  financial 

ASSISTANCE. 

Section  501  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■(h)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  allo- 
cation to  any  State  office  of  any  financial 
assistance  available  under  this  title,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  in  each 
State,  county,  and  district  office  In  such 
Stale  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  such  as- 
sistance that  will  be  available  for  each  pro- 
gram under  this  title  within  the  area  of  Ju- 
risdiction of  such  office.". 

SEC.  2204.  Rl'RAL  HOI'SING  ESCROW  ACCOINTS. 

(a)  EIscRow  Procedures.— Section  501(e) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary shall,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1985.  establish  procedures  under  which  bor- 
rowers under  this  title  shall  make  periodic 
payments  for  the  purpose  of  taxes.  Insur- 
ance, and  such  other  necessary  expenses  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  l)e  appropri- 
ate.'. 

(b)  Prepayment  of  Taxes  and  Other  Ex- 
penses.—Section  502(a)(1)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  borrower  shall  prepay 
to  the  Secretary  as  escrow  agent,  on  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
such  taxes.  Insurance,  and  other  expenses  as 
are  required  in  accordance  with  section 
501(e).-. 

SEC  2205  Rl  RAL  HOISINC  Gl  ARANTEED  LOANS. 

Section  502  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(f)(1)  Of  the  total  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  a;ter  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  the  following  percentage 
shall  be  guaranteed  loans  In  accordance 
with  this  section,  section  517(d).  and  the 
last  sentence  of  section  521(a)(1)(A): 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1986.  10  percent; 

••(B)  for  fiscal  year  1987.  20  percent;  and 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  30  percent. 

"(2)  Loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  only  to  borrowers 
with  moderate  or  above-moderate  Incomes 
that  do  not  exceed  115  percent  of  the 
median  Income  of  the  area,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  with  adjustments  for 
smaller  and  larger  families.". 

SEC.  220«.  S"nDY  OF  PROCEDl'RES  FOR  APPEALS 
OF  ADVERSE  DECISIONS. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  cf 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  study,  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  evaluating,  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  510(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
Such  study  and  report  shall  include  ( 1 )  an 
analysis  of  the  advantages  of  providing  that 
8Lny  appeal  of  an  adverse  decision  shall  be 
heard  by  an  Impartial  person  disinterested 
in  the  result  of  such  appeal;  and  (2)  any  ad- 
ditional recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
for  improving  such  procedures. 

SEC   2207    ISE  OF  FEE  INSPECTORS  AND  APPRAIS- 
ERS 

(a)  In  General— Section  510(J)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "grant  applications  "  the  following: 
"(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 532(c))". 

(b)  Determination  of  Secretary.— Sec- 
tion   532    of    the    Housing    Act    of    1949    Is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sul)sectlon: 

•"(c)(1)  Each  county  or  district  office  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Secretary  in  any 
case  In  which  such  office  Is  unable  to  proc- 
ess any  loan  or  grant  application  before  the 
expiration  of  the  30-day  period  following 
the  receipt  of  such  application.  Such  notifi- 
cation shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
reason  for  such  delay  In  application  process- 
ing. 

"(2)  Upon  the  receipt  of  any  notification 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  delay  in  application 
processing  by  the  county  or  district  office 
involved  is  likely  to  continue  without  the 
use  of  the  ser%'ices  of  fee  inspectors  and  fee 
appraisers,  as  provided  in  section  510(J).  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  delay  is 
likely  to  continue  without  the  use  of  such 
services,  the  Secretary  shall  require  the  use 
of  such  services  by  such  office  until  such 
office  is  able  to  expeditiously  process  loan 
and  grant  applications  without  such  serv- 
ices.". 

sec.  220*.  loans  for  rehabilitation  of  riral 
rental  hoi  sing 

Section  515(1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)'  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1985.  Issue  regulations  to  estab- 
lish the  standards  required  In  paragraph 
(1).". 

SEC.  220»    MANAGEMENT  OF  INSURED  AND  Gl  AR 
ANTEED  LOANS. 

(a)  Sale  of  Insured  and  Guaranteed 
Loans  to  Public —Section  517(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Any  loan  made  and  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1985 
(and  any  loan  made  by  other  lenders  under 
this  title  that  is  insured  or  guaranteed  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section.  Is  purchased  by 
the  Secretary,  and  Is  sold  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  after  such  date)  shall  \>e 
sold  to  the  public  and  may  not  be  sold  to 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  unless  such 
sale  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  is  re- 
quired to  service  transactions  under  this 
title  between  the  Secretary  and  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  occurring  on  or  before  such 
date". 

(b)  Interest  Subsidy  on  Insured  and 
Guaranteed  Loans  Offered  for  Sale  to 
Public— Section  517(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  (1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  lenders  under  this  title  that  Is  Insured 
or  guaranteed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section shall,  when  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public,  be  accompanied  by  an  agreement  by 
the  Secretary  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  such 
loan  (through  an  agreement  to  purchase 
such  loan  or  through  such  other  means  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate) 
the  difference  between  the  rale  of  interest 
paid  by  the  borrower  of  such  loan  and  the 
market  rate  of  interest  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary )  on  obligations  having  compa- 
rable periods  to  maturity  on  the  date  of 
such  sale.'". 


(c)  Protection  of  Borrowers  Under 
Loans  Sold  to  Public— Section  517(d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  lenders  under  this  title  that  Is  Insured 
or  guaranteed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section shall,  when  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public,  be  accompanied  by  agreements  for 
the  benefit  of  the  borrower  under  the  loan 
that  provide  that— 

••(A)  the  purchaser  or  any  assignee  of  the 
loan  shall  not  diminish  any  substantive  or 
procedural  right  of  the  borrower  arising 
under  this  title; 

••(B)  upon  any  default  of  the  borrower, 
the  loan  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  foreclosure;  and 

••(C)  following  any  assignment  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  before  commencing  any 
action  to  foreclose  or  otherwise  dispossess 
the  borrower,  the  Secretary  shall  afford  the 
borrower  all  substantive  and  procedural 
rights  arising  under  this  title,  including  con- 
sideration for  interest  subsidy,  moratorium, 
reamorlizatlon.  refinancing,  and  appeal  of 
any  adverse  decision  to  an  Impartial  offi- 
cer.". 

(d)  Use  of  Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund.— Section  517(j)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'and"  at  the  end  of 
para-graph  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
" ;  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  to  make  payments  and  take  other  ac- 
tions in  accordance  with  agreements  en- 
tered into  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
sul)section  (d).". 

(e)  Eligibility  for  Guaranteed  Loans.— 
Section  517  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (n). 

(f)  Regulations.— Section  517(o)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(2)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Housing  Act  of  1985.  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  to  facili- 
tate the  marketability  In  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  of  loans  insured  or  guar- 
anteed under  this  section.  Such  regulations 
shall  ensure  that  such  loans  are  competitive 
with  other  loans  and  mortgages  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government.". 

SEC.  2210  definition  OF  Rl  RAL  AREA. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  520  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •through  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  •until  determined  to  no 
longer  be  such  an  area  on  the  basis  of  data 
obtained  in  a  decennial  census  conducted 
after". 

sec.  2211.  riral  hoi  sing  preservation  grant 
pr(h;ram. 

Section  533(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l) '  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1985.  Issue  regulations  to  carry 


out  the  program  of  grants  under  sutisectlon 
(a)(2).'. 

SEC.  2212.  limitation  ON  RESTRICTIONS  ON  TAX- 
EXEMPT  FINANCING. 

Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

•LIMITATION  ON  RESTRICTIONS  ON  TAX-EXEMPT 
FINANCING 

•Sec.  536.  In  addition  to  the  limitations  es- 
tablished in  section  817  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  the 
Secretary  may  not  Issue  any  regulation  or 
take  any  other  action  that  may  have  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  or  preventing  the  Issu- 
ance of  tax-exempt  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions to  provide  financing  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  assistance  provided  under  this 
title.'. 

SEC.   2213.  TASK    FORCE   ON    HOUSING   NEEDS  OF 
Rl'RAL  AMERICA. 

(a)  EsrABLisHMENT— There  hereby  is  es- 
tablished a  task  force  to  be  known  as  the 
Task  Force  on  Housing  Needs  In  Rural 
America,  which  shall  examine— 

(1)  the  problems  of  supplying  low  and 
moderate  income  families  in  rural  areas 
with  adequate  housing  through  existing 
Federal  programs; 

(2)  the  access  to  affordable  credit  for 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies in  rural  areas; 

(3)  the  availability  of  housing  stock  In 
rural  areas  suitable  for  rehabilitation: 

(4)  the  feasibility  of  assisting  low  and 
moderate  income  families  in  rural  areas 
with  existing  programs,  new  programs,  or  a 
combination  of  such  programs;  and 

(5)  the  noed  for  new  construction  and  ad- 
ditional dwelling  units  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  In  rural  areas. 

(b)  Members.— 

( 1 )  The  task  force  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  8  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

(A)  2  members  appointed  from  persons 
who  are  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; 

(B)  2  members  appointed  from  persons 
representative  of  for-profit  and  non-profit 
organizations  and  agencies  engaged  In  hous- 
ing development  in  rural  areas: 

(C)  2  memt)ers  appointed  from  persons 
who  reside  in  rural  housing  assisted  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949:  and 

(D)  2  members  appointed  from  persons 
who  are  representatives  of  units  of  general 
local  goverrunent  in  rural  areas. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  task  force  shall 
serve  without  pay,  allowances,  or  benefit* 
by  reason  of  such  service.  Each  such 
member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  ex- 
penses, including  travel  expenses.  Incurred 
In  the  course  of  performing  the  duties 
vested  in  the  task  force. 

(c)  Meetings.— The  task  force  shall  meet 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Staff  and  Offices.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  task  force  with  such  staff 
and  office  facilities  as  the  Secretary,  follow- 
ing consultation  with  the  task  force,  consid- 
ers necessary  to  permit  the  task  force  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  Report.— Not  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  1-year  period  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  task  force 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress a  report  setting  forth  its  findings  as  a 
result  of  its  study  under  subsection  (a). 
Such  report  shall  Include  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  task  force  for  actions  to  resolve 
the  problems  identified  in  such  study.  The 
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task  force  shall  cease  to  exist  after  filing 
such  report. 

(f)  Defiwitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "rural  area"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  In  section  520  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(3)  The  term  "task  force"  means  the  Task 
Force  on  Housing  Needs  in  Rural  America 
established  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  2214  RIRAI.  HOISINC  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Definitions.— Section  501(b)(3)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Is  a  developmentally  disabled  individ- 
ual as  defined  in  section  102(7)  of  the  Devel- 
opment Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "has  a  developmental 
disability  as  defined  in  section  102(7)  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6001(7))". 

(b)  Farm  Labor  Housing.— Section 
514(f)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(c)  Housing  for  Elderly  Families.— Sec- 
tion S15(o)(l)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "effective". 

(d)  Loans  to  Low-  and  Moderate-Income 
Families.— Section  521(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
except"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"charges". 

(e)  Housing  for  Rural  Trainees.— Section 
522(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amend- 
ed    by     striking     out     the     comma     after 

■Health". 

(f)  Condominium  Housing.— 

(1)  Section  526(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  the 
first  place  It  appears. 

(2)  Section  526(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  the 
first  place  It  appears. 

(g)  Housing  Preservation  Grants.— 

(1)  Section  533(e)(l)(B)(ill)of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  "to" 
before  "refuse". 

(2)  Section  533(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "persons  of 
low  Income  and  very  low-income"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "low  Income  families 
or  persons  and  very  low-Income  families  or 
persons". 

Subtitle  C — Program  Amendments  and 
Extennions 
PART    1— FEDERAL    HOI'SINC.    ADMINISTRA- 
TION MORTGAGE  INSIRANCE  PROGRAMS 

SEC.  2301.  EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  HOI  SING  AD- 
MINISTRATION MORTGAGE  INSUR- 
ANCE PRO<iRAMS 

(a)  Title  I  Insurance.— Section  2(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "October  1,  1985"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October 
1.  1986". 

(b)  General  Insurance.— Section  217  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1985"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1986". 

(c)  Low  AND  Moderate  Income  Housing 
Insurance.— Section  221(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1985"  In  the  fifth  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1986". 

(d)  CO-lNSaRANCE.— 

(1)  Section  244(d)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "September 
30.  1985"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
temt)er  30.  1986". 


(2)  Section  244(h)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "October  1, 
1985"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1986". 

(e)  Graduated  Payment  and  Indexed 
Mortgage  Insurance.— Section  245(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30.  1985"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1986". 

(f)  Armed  Services  Housing  Insurance.— 

(1)  Section  809(f)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "September 
30.  1985"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    September  30.  1986". 

(2)  Section  810(k)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septeml)er 
30.  1985"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1986". 

(g)  Land  Development  Insurance.— Sec- 
tion 1002(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1985"  in  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    September  30.  1986". 

(h)  Group  Practice  Facilities  Insur- 
ance.—Section  1101(a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber  30.  1985"  In  the  last  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1986". 

SEC.  2302.  AMOl'NT  TO  BE  INSURED  I  NDER  NATION 
AL  HOI  SING  AIT 

Section  531  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  1985. 
and  1986". 

SEC.  2303.  NEGOTIATED  INTEREST  RATES  ON  MORT 
GAGES  INSt  RED  BY  FEDERAL  HOUS- 
ING ADMINISTRATION 

(a)  Nursing  Home  Fire  Safety  Equipment 
Insurance.— Section  232(i)(2)(B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee:". 

(b)  Armed  Services  Housing  Insurance.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  810(h)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(exclusive  of"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "207"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  such  rate  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  shall  bear 
interest  at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  applicable 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  section  203". 
SEC.  2304.  STIDY  OF  VOLINTAKV  STANDARDS  FOR 

MODILAR  HOMES. 

(a)  In  General.— In  order  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  less  costly  housing,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report  describ- 
ing feasible  alternative  systems  for  Imple- 
menting a  voluntary  preemptive  national 
code  for  modular  housing.  Including  the 
method  for  inspecting  the  structures  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  recommended 
code.  Such  code  shall  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  modular  housing  standards  for 
construction,  design,  and  performance  that 
ensure  quality,  durability,  and  safety  and 
are  in  accordance  with  life-cycle  cost-effec- 
tive energy  conservation  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  designed  to  ensure 
the  lowest  total  construction  and  operating 
costs  over  the  estimated  life  of  such  hous- 
ing. 

(b)  Definition.— For  puri>08es  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "modular  housing"  means 
factory-built  single-family  housing  not  sub- 


ject to  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Manufactured  Housing  Construction  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974. 

SEC.  2305  LIMITATION  ON  CERTAIN  PREMII'M 
CHARGES. 

Section  530  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation: and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  no  loan  or  mortgage  Insurance 
premium  charge  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  may  exceed  3.8  percent  of  the  princi- 
pal obligation  of  the  loan  or  mortgage  in- 
volved.". 

SEC.  230«.  MORTGAGES  ON  HAWAIIAN  HOME  LANDS 
AND  INDIAN  LANDS  TO  BE  OBLIGA 
TIONS  OF  GENERAL  INSURANCE  FUND 

(a)  Mortgages  on  Hawaiian  Home 
Lands.— Section  247  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sut>sectlon: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  created  pursuant  to  section  519 
of  this  Act.  The  mortgagee  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  t>enefits  of  Insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  section  204  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  all  references  in  section 
204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  he  construed  to 
refer  to  the  General  Insurance  Fund,  and 
all  references  in  section  204  to  section  203 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  section 
under  which  the  mortgage  Is  Insured.". 

(b)  Mortgages  on  Indian  Reservations.— 
Section  248  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f).  (g). 
and  (h)  as  subsections  (g).  (h),  and  (1).  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  in  this  section 
shEdl  be  the  obligation  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  created  pursuant  to  section  519 
of  this  Act.  The  mortgagee  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  insurance  as  pro- 
vided In  section  204  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  all  references  in  section 
204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  General  Insurance  Fund,  and 
all  references  In  section  204  to  section  203 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  section 
under  which  the  mortgage  is  insured.":  and 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (g)(3) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)(5), 
as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1).  by 
striking  out  "Insurance  fund"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Gen- 
eral Insurance  Fund". 

SEC.  2307.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREME.NT  TO  PUBLISH 
PROTOTYPE  HOUSING  COSTS  FOR  1- 
TO  4.FAMILY  DWELLING  UNITS. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  904. 

SEl  2308.  AITHORITY  FOR  INCREASED  MORTGAGE 
LIMITS  FOR  Ml  LTIFAMILY  PROJECTS 
IN  HIGH^OST  AREAS 

Section  207(c)(3).  the  second  proviso  of 
section  213(b)(2).  the  first  proviso  of  section 
220(d)(3)(B)(iii).  section  221(d)(3)(ii).  sec- 
tion 221(d)(4)(il).  section  23Uc)(2)  and  sec- 


tion 234(e)(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "involved)  in  such  an  area"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  not  to 
exceed  110  percent  in  any  geographical  area 
where  the  Secretary  finds  that  cost  levels  so 
require  and  by  not  to  exceed  140  percent 
where  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary 
on  a  project-by-project  basis,  but  In  no  case 
may  any  such  Increase  exceed  90  percent 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
mortgage  purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso 
elation  in  implementing  its  special  assist- 
ance functions  under  section  305  of  this  Act 
(as  such  section  existed  immediately  before 
November  30.  1983)  is  involved". 

SE(     2309    PERMISSIBLE  ANNl  AL  INTEREST  RATE 

adjustment  for  adjustable  rate 

mortca(;es 
The  last  sentence  of  section  251(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1   percent"   and   inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2  percent". 

SEC.  2310.  DOUBLE  DAMAGES  REMEDY  FOR  UNAU- 
THORIZED USE  OF  MULTIFAMILY 
HOUSING  PROJECT  ASSETS  AND 
INCOME. 

(a)  Action  to  Recover  Assets  or 
Income.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  "Secretary")  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  an  action  in  a 
United  States  district  court  to  recover  any 
assets  or  Income  used  by  any  person  in  vio- 
lation of  (A)  a  regulatory  agreement  that 
applies  to  a  multlfamily  project  whose  mort- 
gage is  insured  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 
or  (B)  any  applicable  regulation.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  use  of  assets  or 
income  in  violation  of  the  regulatory  agree- 
ment or  any  applicable  regulation  shall  in- 
clude any  use  for  which  the  documentation 
in  the  books  and  accounts  does  not  establish 
that  the  use  was  made  for  a  reasonable  op- 
erating expense  or  necessary  repair  of  the 
project  and  has  not  been  maintained  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  in  reasonable  condition  for 
proper  audit. 

<  2 )  For  purposes  of  a  mortgage  insured  or 
held  by  the  Secretary  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  the  term  "any 
person"  shall  mean  any  person  or  entity 
which  owns  i  project,  as  identified  in  the 
regulatory  agreement,  including  but  not 
limited  to  any  stockholder  holding  25  per- 
cent or  more  interest  of  a  corporation  that 
owns  the  project:  any  beneficial  owner 
under  any  business  or  trust;  any  officer,  di- 
rector, or  partner  of  an  entity  owning  the 
project;  and  any  heir,  assignee,  successor  in 
interest,  or  agent  of  any  owner. 

(b)  Initiation  of  Proceedings  and  Tempo- 
rary Relief —The  Attorney  General,  upon 
request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive authority  to  authorize  the  initiation 
of  proceedings  under  this  section.  Pending 
final  resolution  of  any  action  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  may  grant  appropriate  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief,  including  re- 
straining orders,  injunctions,  and  accept- 
ance of  satisfactory  performance  bonds,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Secretary  and  to 
prevent  use  of  assets  or  income  in  violation 
of  the  regulatory  agreement  and  any  appli- 
cable regulation  and  to  prevent  loss  of  value 
of  the  realty  and  personalty  involved. 

(c)  Amount  Recoverable.— In  any  judg- 
ment favorable  to  the  United  States  entered 
under  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  recover  double  the  value  of  the  assets 


and  income  of  the  project  that  the  court  de- 
termines to  have  t)een  used  in  violation  of 
the  regulatory  agreement  or  any  applicable 
regulation,  plus  all  costs  relating  to  the 
action,  including  but  not  limited  to  reasona- 
ble attorney  and  auditing  fees.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  may  apply  the  recovery,  or  any 
portion  of  the  recovery,  to  the  project  or  to 
the  applicable  insurance  fund  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

(d)  Time  Limitation.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  statute  of  limitations,  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  an  action  under  this  section  at  any 
time  up  to  and  including  6  years  after  the 
latest  date  that  the  Secretary  discovers  any 
use  of  project  assets  and  income  in  violation 
of  the  regulatory  agreement  or  any  applica- 
ble regulation. 

(e)  Continued  Availability  of  Other 
Remedies.— The  remedy  provided  by  this 
section  is  in  addition  to  any  other  remedies 
available  to  the  Secretary  or  the  United 
States. 

SEC  231 1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SINGLE-FAMILY  MORTGAGE  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM. 

The  National  Housing  Act  U  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  532  the  following  new 
section: 
"administrative  improvements  in  mortgage 

INSURANCE  program 

"Sbc.  533.  (a)  Annual  Report —The  Secre- 
tary shall  annually  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  re- 
garding the  non-subsidized  single-family 
mortgage  insurance  programs  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  under  title  II  in  metropolitan 
cities  and  urban  counties.  Each  such  report 
shall  describe  the  types  of  dwellings  In- 
sured, the  Individual  income  eligibility,  the 
delinquency  in  foreclosure  rates,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dwellings,  and  the  status  of  the 
homeowTiers  (including  whether  such  home- 
owners are  first-time  homeowners  or  single- 
parent  families).  Each  such  report  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  in  all  regional 
and  local  offices  of  the  Secretary. 

•(b)  Special  Oversight —The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  to  analyze  in 
detail  and  conduct  scrutinized  oversight  of 
the  single-family  mortgage  insurance  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Housing  aind 
Urban  Development  under  title  II.  with  spe- 
cific attention  to  Milwaukee.  Camden,  and 
other  cities  having  recent  single-family 
mortgage  foreclosure  difficulties. 

"(c)  Fee  Appraisal  Standards.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  review  the  fee  appraisal  stand- 
ards used  under  title  II  with  respect  to 
single-family  dwellings,  and  shall  develop  a 
higher  standard  of  appraisal  with  respect  to 
such  dwellings  for  fee  appraisers  In  pre- 
dominately low  and  moderate  Income  neigh- 
borhoods. 

"(d)  Pee  APPRAISERS.-The  Secretary  may 
not  use  the  ser\-lces  of  fee  appraisers  who 
are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  for  purposes  of  appraising 
single-family  dwellings  subject  to  mortgages 
insured  under  title  II  and  located  in  any 
metropolitan  city  or  urban  county. 

"(e)  Coordination  of  Activities  With 
Public  Housing  Agencies  and  Community 
Groups.— The  Secretary  shall  require  each 
regional  and  local  office  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide on  a  priority  basis,  to  public  housing 
agencies  and  community  advocacy  groups 
located  within  the  area  of  Its  Jurisdiction, 
adequate  and  timely  Information  regarding 
the  single-family  mortgage  Insurance  activi- 
ties of  such  office  under  title  II. 


•(f)  Publicizing  of  Availability  of  Mort- 
gage Insurance.— The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary,  including 
improved  marketing  and  advertising  prac- 
tices, to  publicize  the  availability  of  single- 
family  mortgage  insurance  under  title  II.". 

SEC  2312.  REFINANCING  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
FOR  HOSPITALS.  NURSING  HOMES.  IN- 
TERMEDIATE  CARE  FACILITIES.  AND 
BOARD  AND  CARE  HOMES 

(a)  State  Certification  Requiremekt.— 
Section  223(f)(4)(D)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  such  existing  hospital  has  received 
such  certification  from  the  State  in  which 
the  hospital  is  located  as  is  comparable  to 
the  certification  required  for  hospitals 
under  section  242.". 

(b)  Refinancing  Insurance  for  Nursing 
Homes.  Intermediate  Care  Facilities,  and 
Board  and  Care  Homes.— Section  223(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  after 
■existing  hospital"  the  following:  •.  existing 
nursing  home,  existing  intermediate  care  fa- 
cility, or  existing  t)oard  and  care  home";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  •existing  hospital" 
each  place  it  appears  the  following:  ■.  exist- 
ing nursing  home,  existing  Intermediate 
care  facility,  or  existing  board  and  care 
home"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  •the  hospital'  the 
following:  ".  nursing  home.  Intermediate 
care  facility,  or  board  and  care  home":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  •section  242"  the 
following:  ■■or  for  nursing  homes,  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities,  or  l>oard  and  care  homes 
insured  under  section  232,  as  the  case  may 
be". 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  by 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2313.  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  NURSING 
HOME&.  INTERMEDIATE  CARE  FACILI- 
TIES. AND  BOARD  AND  CARE  HOMES. 

(a)  Insurance  for  Public  Nursing 
HoMES.-Section  232(b)(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  •public 
facility. "  before  •proprietary". 

(b)  Re<suirement  of  State  Approval.— 
Section  232(d)(4)(A)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  •(D'^  and 
all  that  follows  through  "(ii) "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(i)  the  facility 
has  received  such  approval  as  the  State  In 
which  the  facility  U  located  requires  for  the 
facility,  and  (ii)". 

(c)  REGULATiONS.-The  SecreUry  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  by 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  MM.  REQUIREMENT  OF  STATE  APPROVAL  FOR 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  HOSPl 
TALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  242(d)(4)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)"  and  all  that  follows  through 
■■(B) "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ■■(A)  the  facility  has  received  such 
approval  as  the  State  In  which  the  facility  is 
located  requires  for  the  facility,  and  (B)". 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  Issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  by  not 
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later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.     MIS.     MORTGAGE     INSl'RANt'E     TECHNHAL 
AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Administrativb  Provisions.— The 
second  sentence  of  section  1  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  sunended  by  striking  out  the 
last  comma. 

(b)  Applicability.— Section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  section  heading: 

"applicability" 

(c)  Co-insurance— Section  244(h)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "coinsurance"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "co-Insurance". 

(d)  Insurance  on  Hawaiian  Home  Lands.— 
Section  247(a)(2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Mortgagor" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mortgagor". 

PART  2— FLOOD  AND  CRIME  INStRANCE 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  2321   FUMID  INSURANCE. 

(a)  General  AtrrHORiTY.— Section  1319  of 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1986". 

(b)  Emergency  Implementation.— Section 
1336(a)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"SeptemlK-r  30.  1986". 

(c)  Authorization  or  Appropriations  for 
Studies— Section  1376(c)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  to 
read  sis  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  studies  under  this  title  $36,902,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  Any  amount  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

(d)  Flood  Insurance  Premiums.- The  pre- 
mium rates  charges  for  flood  insurance 
under  any  program  established  pursuant  to 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 
may  not  be  increased  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  on  September  30.  1986. 

(e)  Premium  Rates  por  Community 
Making  Adequate  Progress.— For  purposes 
of  the  determination  of  premium  rates 
under  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968,  the  flood  protection  system  in  Win- 
field.  In  the  State  of  Kansas,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  comply  with  the  requirements 
and  conditions  of  section  1307(e)  of  such 
Act. 

SEC.  2322.  CRIME  INSURANCE. 

(a)  General  Authority.- Section 
1201(b)(1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  In  the  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "parts  A.  C.  and  D  '  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part  A";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1985."  the  follow- 
ing: "and  parts  C  and  D  shall  terminate  on 
September  30,  1986,". 

(b)  Continuation  or  Existing  Con- 
tracts—Section  1201(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30.  1986"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1987". 

(c)  Crime  Insurance  Premiums.— The  pre- 
mium rates  charged  for  crime  Insurance 
under  any  program  established  pursuant  to 
part  C  of  title  XII  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  may  not  be  increased  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  on  September  30.  1986. 


SEC.  2323.  FL<X)D  AND  (RIME  IN.Sl  RANI  E  TECHNI- 
CAL AMENDME.'.TS 

(a)  Crime  Insurance  Program  Aitthor- 
ITY.— Section  1201(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(b)(1)"  smd  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(b)";  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3), 
respectively. 

(b)  Reinsurance  Agreements —Section 
1222(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3679(a)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  SUtes 
(31  U.S.C.  665(a))."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  1341(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.". 

(c)  National  Insurance  Development 
FUND.-Sectlon  1243(d)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
law  (sections  102.  103.  and  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
847-849))"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  by 
sections  9103  and  9104  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.". 

(d)  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund.— 
Section  1310(e)  of  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  after    Code". 

(e)  FEMA  Treasury  Borrowings.— The 
third  sentence  of  section  15(e)  of  the  Feder- 
al Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  Is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  after  "Code". 

part  3— secondary  mortgage  market 
pr(k;rams 

SEC.  2341.  GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  M0RT«;AGE  A.-v 

S(N  UTioN  m<)rt(;a(;e.hacked  seci  - 

RITIES  PRtMiRAM 
Section  306(g)(2)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  1985"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  1985.  and 
1986". 
SEC  2342  PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  FEE.S 

(a)  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion.—Section  304  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  aiding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Except  for  fees  paid  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 309(g).  no  fee  or  charge  may  be  as- 
sessed or  collected  by  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding any  executive  department,  agency, 
or  independent  establishment  of  the  United 
States)  on  or  with  regard  to  the  purchase, 
acquisition,  sale,  pledge.  Issuance,  guaran- 
tee, or  redemption  of  any  mortgage,  asset, 
obligation,  trust  certificate  of  beneficial  In- 
terest, or  other  security  by  the  corporation. 
No  provision  of  this  subsection  shall  affect 
the  purchase  of  any  obligation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subsection 
(:).". 

(b)  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation—Section  306(g)  of  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  fee  or  charge  may  be  assessed  or 
collected  by  the  United  States  (Including 
any  executive  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  United  States) 
on  or  with  regard  to  any  guarantee  under 
this  subsection,  unless  such  fee  or  charge  is 
not  more  than  the  applicable  percentage 
amount  in  effect  on  June  1.  1985.". 

(c)  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration—Section  306  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Except  for  fees  paid  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(c).  no  fee  or  charge  may  be  assessed 


or  collected  by  the  United  States  (Including 
any  executive  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent ef=tabllshment  of  the  United  States) 
on  or  with  regard  to  the  purchase,  acquisi- 
tion, sale,  pledge.  Issuance,  guarantee,  or  re- 
demption of  any  mortgage,  asset,  obligation, 
or  other  security  by  the  Corporation.". 

SEC   2343   SECONDARY  MORTGAGE  MARKET  TECH- 
NICAL AMENDMENTS 

Section  482  of  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "such  Act"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  National  Housing  Act". 

PART  4— REGILATORY  AND  OTHER 
PROGRAMS 

SEC    23«1    SOLAR  ENERGY  AND  ENERGY  CONSER- 
VATION BANK 

Section  522(a)  of  the  Solar  Energy  and 
Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986". 

SEC.  23«2.  COUNSELING 

Section  106(a)(3)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  in  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  ".  and  for  fiscal  year 
1986  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  such  purt>08es". 
SEC.  23U.  HOME  MORTGAGE  DISCUtSCRE. 

(a)  Applicability  to  Mortgage  Banking 
Appiliates.— 

(1)  Section  303(2)  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  first  place  It 
appears;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  l)efore  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  mortgage 
banking  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  savings  and  loan  holding  company, 
or  savings  and  loan  service  corporation  that 
originates  or  purchases  mortgELge  loans". 

(2)  Section  304  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1975  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  The  requirements  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  mort- 
gage loans  that  are— 

"(1)  made  by  any  mortgage  banking  sub- 
sidiary of  a  baink  holding  company  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  or  by  any 
savings  and  loan  service  corporation  that 
originates  or  purchases  mortgage  loans:  and 

"(2)  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  insur- 
ance un(]er  title  I  or  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  311  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "306(b)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(and  for  each  mortgagee  making 
mortgage  loans  exempted  under  section 
304(g))". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1985. 

(b)  Records  on  Mortgage  Loans  Secured 
BY  Property  OtrrsiDE  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas— Section  304(B)(2)(B)  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  by  State."  after 
"paragraph  (1)". 

(c)  Availability  op  Disclosure  State- 
ments—Section  304(f)  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  of  1975  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Disclosure  statements  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  at  such  central 
depository  of  data  not  later  than  June  1  of 
the  year  following  the  calendar  year  on 
which  the  statements  are  based.". 


(d)  Extension  op  General  Aitthority.— 
The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975 
is  amended  by  striking  out  section  312. 

(e)  Study  op  Data  Collection  Require- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Ex- 
amination Council  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
assess  the  following: 

(A)  the  estimated  cost  Incurred  by  deposi- 
tory institutions  for  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  disclosure  reports  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975.  based  upon  the  re- 
sults an  Independent  analysis  of  the  actual 
costs  incurred  by  a  representative  sample  of 
such  Institutions  located  in  at  least  3  and 
not  more  than  6  metropolitan  statistical 
areas; 

(B)  the  estimated  usage  of  the  data  avail 
able  to  the  public  pursuant  to  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975.  based 
upon  the  results  of  a  survey  of  both  direct 
and  indirect  usage  of  such  data  over  a  12- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(C)  the  obstacles  to  the  usage  by  the 
public  of  the  daU  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1975  and  reconunendatlons  for  action  to  t)e 
taken  by  the  Federal  financial  institutions 
regulatory  agencies  to  Increase  public 
awareness  about  the  availability  of  such 
data. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  submit  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  a  study  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  36  months  following  the  date 
of  the  en8w:tment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2364   RESEARCH  AITHORIZATION 

The  second  sentence  of  section  501  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  and"  the  last  place  It 
appears;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  $17,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986". 

SEC  23«S  timely  PAYMENT  OF  SI  BCONTRACTORS 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
each  prime  contractor  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  es- 
tablish procedures  to  ensure  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  amounts  due  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  subcontracts  of  such  prime  contrac- 
tor. 

SEC.  23M.  MEDIAN  AREA  INCOME. 

For  purposes  of  calculating  the  median 
income  for  any  area  that  Is  not  within  a 
metropolitan  statistical  area  (as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget) 
for  programs  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the 
National  Housing  Act.  or  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (as  appropriate)  shall 
use  whichever  of  the  following  Is  higher: 

(1)  the  median  Income  of  the  county  In 
which  the  area  Is  located;  or 

(2)  the  median  income  of  the  entire  non- 
metropolitan  area  of  the  State. 

SEC.    23«7     MANIFACTIRED    HOl'SING    CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS. 

Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  detailed  report  describing 
the  fees  collected  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  4-year  period  preceding  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  In  connection  with  in- 
spection of  manufactured  homes  under  sec- 
tion 614  of  the  National  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Safety  Standards 


Act  of  1974.  Such  report  shall  include  the 
amount  of  such  fees  collected,  the  allocation 
of  expenses,  the  costs  of  the  program,  and 
any  available  reserves. 

SEC  2368.  REMOVAL  OF  MAXIMUM  FEE  FOR  INTER 
STATE  LAND  SALES  REGISTRATION 
Section  1405(b)  of  the  Interstate  Land 
Sties  Full  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  fee.  not  In  excess  of  $1,000" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  reasonable 
fee". 

SEC.  23«9  PREVENTING  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE  IN  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  PR(X;RAMS 

(a)  Disclosure  or  Social  Security  Ac- 
count Number.— As  a  condition  of  initial  or 
continuing  eligibility  for  participation  In 
any  program  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  involving  loans, 
grants.  Interest  or  rental  assistance  of  any 
kind,  or  mortgage  or  loan  insurance,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  level  of  benefits  provided 
under  such  programs  Is  proper,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  that  an  applicant  or  par- 
ticipant (including  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  an  applicant  or  participant)  disclose 
his  or  her  social  security  account  number  or 
employer  identification  number  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(b)  Verification  of  Information.— As  a 
condition  of  initial  or  continuing  eligibility 
for  participation  in  any  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Involving  initial  and  periodic  review  of 
the  Income  of  an  applicant  or  participant, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  level  of  benefits  pro- 
vided under  such  programs  is  proper,  the 
Secretary  may  require  that  an  applicant  or 
participant  (including  members  of  the 
household  of  an  applicant  or  participant) 
sign  a  consent  form  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary authorizing  (1)  the  Secretary,  or  the 
public  housing  agency  or  owner  responsible 
for  determining  eligibility  or  level  of  bene- 
fits, to  verify  the  Information  furnished  by 
the  applicant  or  participant,  and  (2)  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agency  or  private 
person  or  entity  to  release  Information  re- 
lated to  the  determination  of  eligibility  and 
benefit  level.  The  information  may  include, 
but  Is  not  limited  to.  data  concerning  wages 
(not  Including  return  Information  as  defined 
in  section  6103(bK2)  of  title  26,  United 
States  Code),  unemployment  compensation, 
benefits  made  available  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  veterans  benefits  under  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  Any  Individually 
identifiable  information  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  552a  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  An  applicant  or  partici- 
pant shall  have  the  right  to  obtain,  exam- 
ine, and  correct  any  information  that  the 
Secretary,  public  housing  agency,  or  owner 
responsible  for  determining  eligibility  or 
level  of  benefits  has  received  under  this  sec- 
tion before  the  Secretary,  public  housing 
agency,  or  owner  takes  any  action  on  the 
basis  of  such  Information,  unless  a  criminal 
Investigation  is  pending.  An  applicant  or 
participant  shall  also  have  the  right  to  file  a 
statement  disputing  or  augmenting  any 
such  Information  and  to  have  such  state- 
ment Included  In  any  records  of  such  Infor- 
mation. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  terms  "applicant"  and  "partici- 
pant" shall  have  such  meanings  as  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation  shall  prescribe.  Such 
terms  shall  not  include  persons  whose  In- 
volvement Is  only  In  their  official  capacity, 
such  as  State  or  local  government  officials 
or  officers  of  lending  Institutions. 


(2)  The  term  "public  housing  agency" 
means  any  agency  described  in  section 
3(b)(6)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  meatus  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

SEC.  2370.  FAIR  HOISINC.  IMTIATn  E.>i  PRIX, RAM 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  section  as  the  SecreiAry") 
may  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  with.  State  or 
local  governments  or  their  agencies,  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  or  insti- 
tutions, or  other  public  or  private  entities 
that  are  formulating  or  c&rrying  out  pro- 
grams to  prevent  or  eliminate  discriminato- 
ry housing  practices,  to  develop,  implement, 
carry  out.  or  coordinate— 

(1)  programs  or  activities  designed  to 
obtain  enforcement  of  the  rights  granted  by 
title  VIII  of  the  Act  of  April  11.  1968  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968).  or  by  Sute  or  local  laws  that  provide 
rights  and  remedies  for  alleged  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices  that  are  sutwiantisilly 
equivalent  to  the  rights  and  remedies  pro- 
vided in  such  title  VIII.  through  such  appro- 
priate judicial  or  administrative  proceedings 
(including  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  and  persuasion  >  as  are  available 
therefor;  and 

(2)  education  and  outreach  programs  de- 
signed to  inform  the  public  concerning 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  laws  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  Program  Administration — 

( 1 )  Not  less  than  30  days  before  providing 
a  grant  or  entering  Into  any  contract  or  co- 
operative agreement  to  carry  out  activities 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  notification  of  such  proposed 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
(Including  a  description  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  such  contracts)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  quarterly  report 
that  summarizes  the  activities  funded  under 
this  section  and  describes  the  geographical 
distribution  of  grants,  contracts,  or  coopera- 
tive agreements  funded  under  this  section. 

(c)  Regulations.- 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  include  provi- 
sions governing  applications  for  assistance 
under  this  section,  and  shall  require  each 
such  application  to  contain— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  assisted  activities 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  applicant, 
together  with  the  estimated  costs  and 
schedule  for  completion  of  such  activities; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  experien'-e  of  the 
applicant  in  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices; 

(C)  available  Information,  including  stud- 
ies made  by  or  available  to  the  applicant.  In- 
dicating the  nature  and  extent  of  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices  occurring  In  the 
general  location  where  the  applicant  pro- 
poses to  conduct  Its  assisted  activities,  and 
the  relationship  of  such  activities  to  such 
practices; 
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(D)  an  estimate  of  such  other  public  or 
private  resources  as  may  be  available  to 
assist  the  proposed  activities; 

(E)  a  description  of  proposed  procedures 
to  be  used  by  the  applicant  for  monitoring 
conduct  and  evaluating  results  of  the  pro- 
posed activities;  and 

<F)  any  additional  information  required 
by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Regulations  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  become  effective  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  90  days  after  the  Secretary 
transmits  such  regulations,  in  the  form  such 
regulations  are  intended  to  be  published,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  obligate  or 
expend  any  amount  under  this  section 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations 
required  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding any  program  evaluations, 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Any 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  2371.  LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONINCJ  PREVEN- 
TION. 

(a)  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Procedures.— Section  302  of  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  is 
amended— 

( 1  >  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  the  second  sentence,  by 
inserting  after  "exposed"  the  following:  ". 
including  intact  lead-based  paint  on  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  surfaces  of  such  hous- 
ing"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  periodic 
determination  of  whether  housing  con- 
structed during  or  after  1950  presents  haz- 
ards of  lead-based  paint.  The  Secretary 
shall  apply  the  procedures  established 
under  this  section  to  housing  constructed 
during  or  after  1950  if  such  housing  pre- 
sents immediate  hazards  of  lead-based 
paint. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  each 
public  housing  agency  owning  or  operating 
housing  assisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  complies  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  Regulations —Not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  90-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section. 

SEC.    2372.   RE(;i'LAT<JRY    AND   OTHER    PR(K:RAMS 
TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

<a)  HUD  Administrative  Provisions.— 

(1)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth 
sentence. 

(2)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Authority"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment". 


(3)  Section  502(c)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948  Is  amended  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(b)  Annual  Report  or  Secretary. —Sec- 
tion 802  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  section 
heading: 

"ANNUAL  REPORT  Of  SECRETARY". 

(c)  Energy  Conservation  in  New  Build- 
ings—Section  303(11)  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation Standards  for  New  Buildings  Act 
of  1976  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Energy". 

(d)  Weatherization  Assistance.— Section 
412(9)(0)  of  the  Energy  Conser\'allon  in  Ex- 
isting Buildings  Act  of  1976  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  comma  after  "deter- 
mine". 

(e)  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Bank.— Sections  506(f)(1).  509(b)(2)(E). 
515(b)(l)(A)(lll).  515(b)(1)(B), 
S15(b)(l)(C)(ll).  515(b)(1)(D).  and  515(b)(2) 
of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Bank  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"38"  and  "44C"  each  place  they  appear  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "23"  and  "38".  re- 
spectively. 

(f)  National  Institute  or  Building  Sci- 
ences.—Section  B09(g)(4)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  its"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "of  its". 


PART  i>— COMMlNITi'  .\NI)  NKIGHBORHiWD 
DEVELOPMENT  A.ND  CONSKRVATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

SEC.  2J«I.  COMMliNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BUM  K 
GRANT  METROPOLITAN  CITY  AND 
I'RBAN  COl'NTY  (  I.ASSIKICATIONS 

(a)  Central  Cities.— Section  102(a)(4)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any 
city  classified  as  a  metropolitan  city  under 
clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  for  purposes 
of  assistance  under  any  section  of  this  title 
shall  retain  such  classification  until  such 
city  Is  determined  to  no  longer  qualify  as  a 
metropolitan  city  on  the  basis  of  data  ob- 
tained In  a  decennial  census  conducted  after 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985". 

(b)  Other  Cities —Section  102(a)(4)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by  subsection  (a).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  city  classified 
as  a  metropolitan  city  under  clause  (B)  of 
the  first  sentence  for  purposes  of  assistance 
under  any  section  of  this  title  shall  retain 
such  classification  notwithstanding  a  de- 
crease In  population  below  50.000  If  the  pop- 
ulation of  such  city  Is  not  measured  by  2 
consecutive  decennial  censuses  (Including 
the  1980  census)  to  be  below  50,000.". 

(c)  Urban  Counties —Section  102(a)(6)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ,  or  (D)  has  a  current  popu- 
lation In  excess  of  177,000,  with  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  housing  units  of  the  area 
unsewered  and  with  the  unsewered  housing 
units  contributing  to  the  degradation  of  an 
aquifer  that  has  been  declared  a  sole  source 
aquifer  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency". 

SEC.  23tl2.  statement  OF  ACTIVITIES  AND  REVIEW 

Section  104(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 


SEC.  2:;j.  HorsiNc  a.ssistance  plans. 

Section  104(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Housing  and 
v-ommunlly  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  second  parenthetical  phrase,  by 
Inserting  "homeless  persons."  after  "assist- 
ance,"; and 

(2)  in  the  last  parenthetical  phrase,  by  in- 
serting "and  homeless  persons"  after  "per- 
sons". 

SEC.  23l»4.  limited  NEW  CONSTRl'CTION  OF  HOI'S- 
INC  I'NDER  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
ME.NT  BLCM'K  GRANT  PR(m:RAM 

Section  105(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(19)  provision  of  assistance  to  facilitate 
new  construction  or  substantial  reconstruc- 
tion in  instances  in  which  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income  own  and  occupy  a 
home  that  the  grantee  determines  is  not 
suitable  for  rehabilitation.". 

SEC.  238S.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BL(X'K 
GRANT  PUBLIC  SERVU  E  ACTIVITIES 

Section  105(a)(8)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "paragraph 
unless":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ":  or  (B)  the 
Secretary  authorizes  such  unit  of  general 
local  government  to  use  more  than  15  per- 
cent (but  not  more  than  the  highest  amount 
permitted  to  be  used  under  subparagraph 
(A)  by  another  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment located  In  the  same  metropolitan 
area)  of  the  assistance  received  under  this 
title  for  such  activities  following  (Da  deter- 
mination by  such  unit  of  general  l(x;al  gov- 
ernment that  the  activities  carried  out  using 
the  amounts  authorized  under  this  subpara- 
graph are  appropriate  to  support  proposed 
community  development  activities;  and  (11) 
submission  to  the  Secretary  of  a  request  for 
such  authorization  by  such  unit  of  general 
local  government". 

SEC.  23««.  STATE  CERTIFICATIONS  FOR  RECEIVING 
COMMINITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK 
GRANTS  FOR  NONENTITI.EMENT 
AREAS. 

Section  106(d)(2)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"the  Governor  must  certify  that  the  State" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  State 
must  certify  that  It";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
"the  Governor  of  each  State"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the  State". 

SEC  23«7   DISCRETIONARY  FUND. 

Section  107(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Of  the  amount  set  aside 
for  grants  under  subsection  (b)  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  not  more  than  $5,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  pur- 
poses of  grants  under  subsection  (b)(1)  for 
the  Park  Central  New  Community  Project.". 

SEC  23(W  COMMUNITY'  DEVEU)P,MENT  BLOCK 
(JRA.NT  U)AN  CUARANTEE.S. 

(a)  Moratorium  for  Fiscal  Year  1986.— 
Section  108(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 


striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secre- 
tary may  not  enter  Into  any  commitment  to 
guarantee  a  note  or  obligation  under  this 
section  during  fiscal  year  1986.". 

(b)  Prohibition  on  Fees- Section  108  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  No  fee  or  charge  may  be  assessed  or 
collected  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  on  or  with  respect  to  a  guaran- 
tee made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

SEC.  23«».  URBAN   DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANT 
SELECTION  CRITERIA. 

(a)  Selection  for  40  Percent  of  Funds 
Based  on  Project  Quality —Section 
119(d)(1)  of  the  Housing  smd  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(d)(1)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  first  comma 
the  following:  "or  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  as  clauses  (1)  through  (lil),  re- 
spectively; and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)(i)  Of  the  aggregate  amount  awarded 
for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
paragraph,  40  percent  shall  be  awarded  for 
grants  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  selec- 
tion criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  subparagraph  (A)(ill). 

"(ID  In  evaluating  applications  for  grants 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
first  evaluate  such  applications  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph. The  Secretary  shall  then  evaluate 
the  applications  that  are  not  to  be  selected 
under  such  provisions  under  the  selection 
criteria  established  under  subparagraph 
(A).". 

(b)  Modifications  in  Selection  Criteria 
Relating  to  Project  Quality.— 

(1)  Section  119(d)(l)(A)(lli)of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  semi- 
colon the  following:  ";  the  failure  of  the  city 
or  urban  county  to  receive  a  preliminary 
grant  approval  under  this  section  on  or 
after  December  21,  1983". 

(2)  Section  119(d)(1)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  In  determining  the  score  to  be  award- 
ed each  of  the  criteria  under  subparagraph 
(A)(iii)  for  applications  for  grants  for  hous- 
ing activities,  the  Secretary  shall  compare 
such  applications  only  with  other  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  housing  activities.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  an  applica- 
tion shall  be  considered  an  application  for  a 
grant  for  housing  activities  if  such  applica- 
tion proposes  that— 

"(i)  not  less  than  51  percent  of  all  funds 
available  for  the  project  shall  be  used  for 
dwelling  units  and  related  facilities;  and 

"(ID  not  less  than  20  percent  of  all  funds 
used  for  dwelling  units  and  related  facilities 
shall  be  used  for  dwelling  units  to  be  occu- 
pied by  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income,  or  not  less  than  20  percent  of  all 
dwelling  units  made  available  for  occupancy 
using  such  funds  shall  be  occupied  by  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Income,  whichever 
results  In  the  occupancy  of  more  dwelling 
units  by  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income.". 


(3)  Section  119(r)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "In"  smd  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)(1)(C).  in". 

(c)  Modifications  in  Selection  Criteria 
Relating  to  Urban  Counties.— Section 
119(d)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  In  determining  the  score  to  be  award- 
ed each  of  the  criteria  under  clauses  (i),  (ID. 
and  (lii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  for  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  urban  counties,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  compare  such  applications  only 
with  other  applications  for  grants  for  urban 
counties.". 

(d)  Number  of  Competitions  for 
Grants —Section  119(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  hold— 

"(1)  3  competitions  for  grants  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  cities  not  described  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (i)  (relating  to  small 
cities)  and  urban  counties;  and 

"(II)  3  competitions  for  cities  described  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  (relating 
to  small  cities). 

"(B)  Each  competition  for  grants  de- 
scribed in  any  clause  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(I)  approximately  M>  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  such  grants  for  the  fiscal  year: 

"(il)  any  funds  available  for  such  grants  in 
any  previous  competition  that  are  not 
awarded;  and 

"(ill)  any  funds  available  for  such  grants 
in  any  previous  competition  that  are  recap- 
tured.". 

(e)  Reports  to  Congress.— 

(1)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  each  year  thereaf- 
ter, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  report  evaluating 
the  eligibility  standards  and  selection  crite- 
ria applicable  under  section  119  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974.  Such  report  shall  evaluate  In  detail 
the  standards  and  criteria  specified  In  such 
section  that  measure  the  level  or  compara- 
tive degree  of  economic  distress  of  cities  and 
urban  counties.  Such  report  shall  also  evalu- 
ate In  detail  the  extent  to  which  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  data  utilized  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  awarding  grants  under  such  section 
is  current  and  accurate,  and  shall  compare 
the  data  used  by  the  Secretary  with  other 
available  data.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
whether  or  not  other  data  should  be  collect- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government  In  order  to 
fairly  and  accurately  distribute  grants 
under  such  section  based  on  the  level  or 
comparative  degree  of  economic  distress. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  make  recommenda- 
tions on  whether  or  not  existing  data  should 
be  collected  more  frequently  In  order  to 
ensure  that  timely  data  Is  used  to  evaluate 
grant  applications  under  such  section.  Such 
report  shall  also  describe  In  detail  the  stand- 
ards and  criteria  utilized  by  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  project  quality  under  section 
119(d)(l)(A)(lll)  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  3- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  final 
competition  for  grants  for  fiscal  year  1986 


under  section  1 19  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  describing  the  effect 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  section 
on— 

(A)  the  targetting  of  grant  funds  to  cities 
and  urban  counties  having  the  highest  level 
or  degree  of  economic  distress; 

(B)  the  distribution  of  grant  funds  among 
regions  of  the  United  States: 

(C)  the  number  and  tyE>es  of  projects  re- 
ceiving grants;  and 

(D)  the  per  capita  funding  levels  for  each 
city,  urban  county,  or  Identifiable  communi- 
ty described  in  sut>sectlon  (p).  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  section. 

(f)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  «»rry  out  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section.  Such  regulations  shall  be  published 
for  comment  in  the  Federal  Register  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(g)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  making  of  urban  development  action 
grants  that  have  not  received  the  prelimi- 
nary approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  before  the  date  on 
which  final  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (f)  become  effective. 
For  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  become  applica- 
ble, such  amendments  shall  only  apply  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  amount  awarded 
for  such  grants  on  or  after  such  date. 

SEC.  2390.  PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  URBAN  DEVEU 
OPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS RELCX-ATIONS 

Section  119(h)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  desig- 
nation    the     following:     "(1)    Speculative 

PROJECTS.  —  ": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1). 
as  so  redesignated,  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  only  to  projects  that  do  not  have 
identified  intended  ocxupants.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)    I>ROJECTS     WITH     IDENTIFIED    INTENDED 

OCCUPANTS.— No  assistance  may  be  provided 
or  utilized  under  this  section  for  any  project 
with  Identified  intended  occupants  that  is 
likely  to  facilitate— 

"(A)  a  relocation  of  any  operation  of  an 
Industrial  or  commercial  plant  or  facility  or 
other  business  establishment— 

"(1)  from  any  city,  urban  county,  or  identi- 
fiable community  described  in  subsection 
(p),  that  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section;  and 

"(ID  to  the  city,  urban  county,  or  Identifia- 
ble community  described  in  subsection  (p), 
in  which  the  project  Is  located:  or 

"(B)  an  expansion  of  any  such  operation 
that  results  In  a  reduction  of  any  such  oper- 
ation in  any  city,  county,  or  community  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)(1). 

"(3)  SlGNIFIC.\NT  .^ffD  ADVERSE  EFFECT. — The 

restrictions  established  In  paragraph  (2) 
shall  not  apply  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  relocation  or  expansion  does  not 
significantly  and  adversely  affect  the  em- 
ployment or  economic  base  of  the  city, 
county,  or  community  from  which  the  relo- 
cation or  expansion  occurs. 

"(4)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  operation'  includes 
any  plant,  equipment,  facility,  position,  em- 
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ployment  opportunity,  production  capacity, 
or  product  line. 

"(5)  Rkjulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  Include  specific 
criteria  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  In  deter- 
mining whether  there  is  a  significant  and 
adverse  effect  under  paragraph  (3).". 

SEC.  23»1.  CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  COUNTIES 
AS  CITIES  UNDER  IfRBAN  DEVELOP 
ME.NT  ACTION  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Section  119(n><l)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  term  also  in- 
cludes the  counties  of  Kauai.  Maui,  and 
Hawaii  in  the  SUte  of  Hawaii.". 

SEC.  tatl.  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANT 
LOAN  GUARANTEES. 

Section  119  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(sXl)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
provided  In  appropriation  Acts,  guarantee 
(in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection),  the  repayment  of  loans  made  to 
neighborhood-based  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

"(2)  Such  guarantees  may  be  made  only 
If- 

"(A)  the  organization  Ls  based  in  a  neigh- 
borhood In  which  activities  financed  with 
funds  from  a  grant  under  this  section  are 
being  or  will  be  carried  out; 

"(B)  the  funds  from  the  loan  are  to  be 
used  to  finance  neighborhood  revltallzatlon 
activities  that  are  designed  to  meet  housing 
and  other  related  needs  of  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  In  the  neighborhood 
and  that  have  been  developed  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  city  or  urban  county  receiving 
the  grant  described  in  subparagraph  (A): 

"(C)  the  amount  guaranteed  at  any  time 
does  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan; 

"(D)  the  amount  of  the  loan  does  not 
exceed  95  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  neigh- 
borhood revltallzatlon  activities  financed  by 
the  loan; 

"(E)  the  organization  meets  requirements 
established  by  the  Secretary; 

"(P)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(O)  the  guarantee  Is  requested  by  a  fi- 
nancial Institution  In  the  manner  and  form 
required  by  the  Secretary; 

"(H)  the  loan  is  not  available  from  finan- 
c\a\  Institutions  without  the  guarantee;  and 

"(I)  the  guarantee  meets  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  Interest  rate  and  amortization 
of  the  loan,  security  required  for  the  loan, 
proceedings  in  the  event  of  default,  and 
other  matters  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  In  making  available  guarantees  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give  a 
priority  to  assisting  neighborhood  revltallza- 
tlon activities  designed  primarily  to  mitigate 
the  displacement  of  persons  of  low  and  mod- 
erate income  that  is  likely  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  commerclaJ  or  other  activities  in 
the  neighborhood. 

"(4)  The  aggregate  amount  of  loans  that 
may  be  guaranteed  under  this  subsection 
during  fiscal  year  1986  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
approved  In  appropriation  Acts  for  urban 
development  8u;tion  grants  during  such 
fiscal  year. 

(5)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  guarantees  made  under  this  subsection. 


Any  such  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility 
of  the  loan  for  such  guarantee,  and  the  va- 
lidity of  any  such  guarantee  so  made  shall 
be  Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  a  holder  of 
the  guaranteed  loan. 

"(8)  With  respect  to  any  proceedings  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  default  of 
any  loan  guaranteed  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (3)  through  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 402(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950.". 

SEC.  zm.  URBAN  HOMESTEADING 

(a)  CoirvrvANCES  or  Propirty  by  State 
Aifo  Local  OovniNMEirrs  por  Consider- 
AXIOM. —Section  810  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1),  by  Inserting  after 
"consideration"  the  following:  "In  the  case 
of  a  lower  Income  family  or  Individual,  or 
for  such  consideration  (If  any)  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  entity  and  the  family  or 
Individual  In  the  case  of  a  family  or  individ- 
ual that  Is  not  a  lower  income  family  or  in- 
dividual"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)(3)(C); 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (bK3)(D); 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)(3)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  pay  the  agreed  upon  consideration  (If 
any)  for  the  property.  In  the  case  of  a 
family  or  individual  that  Is  not  a  lower 
Income  family  or  individual;"; 

(5)  In  subsection  (b)(5),  by  Inserting  after 
"consideration"  the  following:  "In  the  case 
of  a  lower  Income  family  or  Individual,  or 
for  such  consideration  (if  any)  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  entity  and  the  family  or 
Individual  in  the  case  of  a  family  or  Individ- 
ual that  Is  not  a  lower  Income  family  or  in- 
dividual."; 

(6)  In  subsection  (b)(7)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  pedod  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon:  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(D)  prohibits  the  unit  of  general  local 
government.  State,  or  public  agency  desig- 
nated by  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  a  State,  from  considering  the  amount  of 
consideration  It  desires  to  charge  for  a  prop- 
erty, If  such  charge  results  In  excluding  any 
prospective  recipient  qualified  for  the  spe- 
cial priority  under  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(E)  prohibits  the  conveyance  of  any 
property  under  this  section  to  a  family  or 
Individual  that  Is  not  a  lower  Income  family 
or  Individual.  If  there  Is  a  qualified  appli- 
cant who  Is  a  lower  Income  family  or  Indi- 
vidual."; 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Any  unit  of 
general  local  government.  State,  or  public 
agency  Designated  by  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  a  State,  that  receives  corwid- 
eration  In  connection  with  the  conveyance 
of  a  property  to  an  Individual  or  family 
under  this  section  shall  remit  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  amount  received.  In  such  manner 
and  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  deposit  any 
amount  remitted  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence In  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes";  and 

(8)  In  subsection  (h)(3),  by  striking  out 
subsection  and  subsection  (I)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section". 


(b)  Incrkaseo  Assistance  por  Communi- 
ties Having  High  Rates  op  Foreclosures.— 
Section  810  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  sub- 
section (I);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (J)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  Any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment In  which  the  rate  of  foreclosure  on 
mortgages  on  single-family  dwellings  In- 
sured under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  exceeds  by  more  than  20  percent  such 
rate  of  foreclosure  in  such  unit  of  general 
I<x^  government  during  the  preceding  year 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  an  Increase 
in  Its  assistance  under  this  section. 

■(2)  Any  unit  of  general  local  government 
applying  for  an  increase  in  assistance  under 
this  subsection  shall  provide  the  Secretary 
with  documentation  describing  the  rate  of 
foreclos!ire  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the 
administrative  capacities  of  the  homestead 
program  of  such  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  the  likely  effect  of  the  use  of 
additional  assistance  under  this  subsection 
on  such  rate  of  foreclosure. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  in- 
crease in  assistance  under  this  subsection 
that  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  assistance  requested  by  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  under  this  section 
in  its  original  application.". 

(c)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.— 
The  first  sentence  of  section  810(1)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974.  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (b), 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  last  place  it 
appears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  $12,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986". 

SEC  IM*   REHABILITATION  LOANS. 

(a)  Loan  Authority.— Section  312(h)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1984" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1986";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1984"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1986". 

(b)  Prohibition  op  Pees  on  Rehabilita- 
tion Loans.— Section  312(g)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "No 
risk  premium  or  loan  fee  may  be  assessed  or 
collected  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  on  or  with  respect  to  a  loan 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section.". 

SEC.  23»S  NEIGHBORH(X)0  REINVESTME.NT  CORPO- 
RATION 

Section  608(a)  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  last  place  It 
appears;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  .  and  $15,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986". 

SEC  23M  NEIGHBORH(M)n  DEVELOPMENT  DEMON- 
STRATION PR(K.RAM 

Section  123(g)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ".  and  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986". 

SEC.  I3tT.  USE  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL  LAND  DISPOSI- 
TION PRCK'EEDS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  other  requirement,  the  City  of 
Boston  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  au- 
thorized to  retain  any  land  disposition  pro- 
ceeds from  the  financially  closed-out  Gov- 
ernment   Center    Urban    Renewal    Project 
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(NO.  MASS.  R-35)  not  paid  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  to  use  such  proceeds  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  program  specified  in 
title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  The  City  of  Boston 
shall  retain  such  proceeds  in  a  lump  sum 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and  use  all 
past  and  future  earnings  from  such  pro- 
ceeds. Including  any  Interest. 

SEC.  23»«  LIMITATION  ON  RECAPTURE  OF  CERTAIN 
RESERVATIONS  OF  ASSISTANCE 

After  the  reservation  of  assistance  for  any 
person  or  gOifemmental  entity  under  section 
312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  or  section 
810  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  not  recap- 
ture any  of  the  assistance  Included  In  such 
reservation  due  to  the  failure  of  such  person 
or  governmental  entity  to  utilize,  obligate, 
or  expend  such  assistance  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  amount  Is  received  or 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  13M.  COMMITHITY  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  Community  DrvELOPMEfrr  Block 
Grant  Program.— Section  103  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  assistance  under  sec- 
tions 106  and  107  not  to  exceed 
$2,980,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986." 

(b)  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
Program.— Section  119(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  and 
third  sentences  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  not  to  exceed  $352,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  Any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

SEC.  I3WA  COMMITSITY  DEVELOPMENT  TECHN'.- 
CAL  AMENDMENTS. 
Section  123(e)(3)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Act"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section". 

Subtitle  I) — Shelter  Assistance  for  the  Homeless 
and  Displaced 

PART  1— NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 
PROGRAM 
SEC.  1461.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  to  carry  out  an  emergency  program 
equivalent  to  the  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter program  established  In  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1984  (98  Stat. 
1382).  $66,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC  2402  ELIGIBLE  ACTIVITIES. 

Any  amount  appropriated  under  section 
401  may  be  used  for  the  activities  carried 
out  under  the  emergency  food  and  shelter 
program  referred  to  in  such  section,  other 
than  renovation  of  buildings  to  be  used  as 
emergency  shelters. 

PART  2— SECOND  STAGE  HOl'SING  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS  AND  DISPLACED 

SEC     2411.    ESTABLISHMENT   OF    DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  demonstration  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  part  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  assisting  non- 


profit organizations  In  providing  housing 
and  supportive  services  for  homeless  per- 
sons. 

(b)  Purposes.— Such  demonstration  pro- 
gram shall  be  designed  to  determine— 

(1)  the  cost  of  acquisition,  rehabilitation, 
or  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  existing 
structures  for  the  provision  of  housing  for 
homeless  persons; 

(2)  the  cost  of  operating  such  housing  and 
providing  supportive  services  to  the  resi- 
dents of  such  housing; 

(3)  the  social,  financial,  and  other  advan- 
tages of  such  housing  and  supportive  serv- 
ices as  an  alternative  to  continued  Institu- 
tionalization of  handicapped  persons;  and 

(4)  the  social,  financial,  and  other  advan- 
tages of  such  housing  and  supportive  serv- 
ices as  a  means  of  assisting  homeless  per- 
sons. 

SEC.  2412.  ASSISTANCE  TO  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide the  following  assistance  to  any  eligible 
nonprofit  organization  under  the  demon- 
stration program  established  in  this  part: 

(1)  a  non-lnterest-bearlng  advance  equal 
to  the  aggregate  cost  of  acquisition,  reha- 
bilitation, or  acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
of  an  existing  structure  for  use  in  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  and  supportive  services  for 
homeless  persons; 

(2)  annual  payments  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  such  housing,  not  to  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  annual  operating  expenses  of 
such  housing;  and 

(3)  technical  assistance  in  establishing  and 
operating  such  housing  and  providing  sup- 
portive services  to  the  residents  of  such 
housing. 

(b)  NoNREPAYMENT  OP  ADVANCES.— Any  ad- 
vance provided  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  repaid  If  the  nonprofit 
organization  involved  utilizes  the  structure 
for  which  such  advance  is  made  as  housing 
for  homeless  persons  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  not  less  than  the 
10-year  period  following  initial  occupancy  of 
such  housing. 

(c)  Assistance  Contracts.— The  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  approved  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  enter  Into  a  contract  with  each 
nonprofit  organization  receiving  annual 
payments  under  subsection  ia)(2)  to  provide 
for  the  making  of  such  pa>'ments  for  not 
more  than  a  10-year  period. 

SEC.  2413.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Applications.— Applications  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part  shall  be  made  In  such 
form  and  in  accordance  with  such  prcx:e- 
dures  as  the  Secretary  shall  establish. 

(b)  Selection  Criteria.— In  selecting  non- 
profit organizations  for  assistance  under 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  consider- 

(1)  the  ability  of  such  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  develop  and  operate  housing  for 
homeless  persons  and  to  provide  or  coordi- 
nate supportive  services  for  the  residents  of 
such  housing; 

(2)  the  need  for  such  housing  and  support- 
ive services  in  the  area  to  be  served;  and 

(3)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  demonstration  program  es- 
tablished in  this  part  In  an  effective  and  ef- 
ficient manner. 

(c)  Required  Agreements  —Each  nonprof- 
it organization  receiving  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  agree,  with  respect  to  each 
structure  for  which  such  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided- 

(1)  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  sup- 
portive services  required  by  the  residents  of 
such  structure; 


(2)  to  employ  a  full-time  residential  super- 
visor with  sufficient  expertise  to  provide,  or 
supervise  the  provision  of.  supportive  serv- 
ices to  the  residents  of  such  structure; 

(3)  to  utilize  such  structure  as  housing  for 
homeless  persons  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  not  less  than  the 
5-year  period  following  Initial  occupancy  of 
such  housing;  and 

(4)  to  comply  with  such  other  tenns  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
for  puri>oses  ol  carrying  out  the  demonstra- 
tion program  established  In  this  part  in  an 
effective  and  efficient  manner. 

(d)  Occupant  Rent.— Each  homeless 
person  residing  In  housing  assisted  under 
this  part  shall  pay  as  rent  an  amount  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937. 

SEC.  2414  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  In  General— Not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  180-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  part. 

(b)  Advance  Consultation.— Before  issu- 
ing regulations  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  persons  and  enti- 
ties having  expertise  with  respect  to  the 
problems  and  needs  of  homeless  persons  or 
experience  in  providing  housing  or  support- 
ive services  for  such  persons. 

SEC.  2415.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  not  later  than  3  months  after  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1986,  an  Interim  report  sum- 
marizing the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  part  during  such  fiscal  year  and  setting 
forth  any  preliminary  findings  or  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  such  ac- 
tivities; and 

(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1987.  a  final  report  summariz- 
ing all  activities  carried  o'lt  under  this  part 
and  setting  forth  any  findings,  conclusions, 
or  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  such  activities. 

SEC.  2416.  DEFINITIONS. 
For  purposes  of  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "elderly  person"  means  an 
individual  who  is  not  less  than  62  years  of 
age. 

(2)  The  term  "handicapped  person"  means 
an  individual  having  a  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, or  other  Impairment  that  substantially 
Impedes  the  ability  of  such  Individual  to  live 
Independently  without  supportive  services. 

(3)  The  term  "homeless  person"  means  an 
Individual  who— 

(A)    is    a    lower    Income    person,    elderly 

person,  or  handicapped  person; 
(B:'  lacks  permanent  housing;  and 
(C)    cannot    live    independently    without 

supportive  services. 

(4)  The  term  "housing  for  homeless  per- 
sons" means  a  single-  or  multifamily  struc- 
ture suitable  for  the  provision  of  housing 
and  supportive  services  for  not  more  than 
12  horreless  persons. 

(5)  The  term  "lower  Income  person" 
means  an  indhiduai  whose  Income  does  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  median  Income  of 
the  area  involved. 

(6)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  any  governmental  or  private  non- 
profit entity  that  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  financial  responsibility. 

(7)  The  term  "operating  costs"  means  ex- 
pienses  incurred  by  a  nonprofit  organization 
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operating  housing  for  homeless  persons 
under  this  part  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  administration,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  security  of  such  housing: 

<B)  utilities,  fuel,  furnishings,  and  equip- 
ment for  such  housing: 

(C)  the  conducting  of  the  assessment  re- 
quired in  section  413(c)(1):  and 

(D)  the  provision  of  supportive  services  to 
the  residents  of  such  housing. 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(9)  The  term  "supportive  services"  means 
assistance  in  obtaining  permanent  housing, 
medical  and  psychological  counseling  and 
supervision,  employment  counseling,  nutri- 
tional counseling,  and  such  other  services 
essential  for  maintaining  independent  living 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate. Such  term  Includes  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  residents  of  housing  for  home- 
less persons  In  obtaining  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  assistance  available  for  such 
persons,  including  mental  health  benefits, 
employment  counseling,  and  medical  assist- 
ance. 

SEC  1417.  LIMITATION  ON  BUDGET  AimiORITY 

The  aggregate  amount  of  non-interest 
beairlng  advances  and  annual  payments  for 
operating  expenses  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  part  In  fiscal  year  1986  may  not 
exceed  $50,000,000.  Such  amount  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

PART  3— EMERGENCY  SHELTER  GRANTS 
SEC  1411  GRANT  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall,  to  the  extent  of  amounts 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  make 
grants  to  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment (and  to  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions providing  assistance  to  the  homeless, 
in  the  case  of  grants  made  with  reallocated 
amounts)  in  order  to  carry  out  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  423. 

SEC  14M.  ALLOCATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AS- 
SISTANCE. 

(a)  In  Gdixral.— The  Secretary  shall  allo- 
cate assistance  under  this  part  to  metropoli- 
tan cities,  urban  counties,  and  States  (for 
distribution  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  the  States)  in  a  manner  that  en- 
sures that  the  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  available  under  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to  any  State, 
metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county  is  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  section  106  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
such  fiscal  year  that  is  allocated  to  such 
State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county. 

(b)  MiNiirDM  Allocation  Rcqcirehent.— 
If.  under  the  allocation  provisions  applica- 
ble under  this  ptul,  any  metropolitan  city  or 
urban  county  will  receive  a  grant  of  less 
than  $30,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  such 
amount  shall  Instead  be  allocated  to  the 
State  In  which  such  city  or  county  is  located 
and  shall  be  Included  in  the  amount  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  units  of  general  local 
government  in  the  State. 

(c)  Distributions  to  NoNPRoriT  Oroani- 
ZATioNs.— Any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment receiving  assistance  under  this  part 
may  distribute  all  or  a  portion  of  such  as- 
sistance to  private  nonprofit  organizations 
providing  assistance  to  the  homeless, 

(d)  Reaixocation  Pdnds.— 

(1)  The  Homeless  Assistance  Council  es- 
tablished in  section  425  shall,  not  less  than 
twice  during  each  fiscal  year,  reallocate  any 
assistance  provided  under  this  part  that  Is 
unused  or  returned  to  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  provide  such  reallo- 
cation funds— 


(A)  to  units  of  general  local  government 
demonstrating  extraordinary  need  or  large 
numbers  of  homeless  individuals: 

(B)  to  private  nonprofit  organizations  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  homeless:  and 

(C)  to  meet  such  other  needs  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

SEC  1423.  EUGIBLE  ACTIVmES. 

Assistance  provided  under  this  part  may 
be  used  for  the  following  activities  relating 
to  emergency  shelter  for  the  homeless: 

( 1 )  renovation  of  buildings  to  be  used  as 
emergency  shelters: 

(2)  provision  of  essential  services,  includ- 
ing services  concerned  with  employment, 
health,  drug  abuse,  or  education.  If— 

(A)  such  services  have  not  been  provided 
by  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
during  any  part  of  the  Immediately  preced- 
ing 12-month  period:  and 

(B)  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
amount  of  any  assistance  to  a  unit  of  gener- 
al local  government  under  this  part  Is  used 
for  activities  under  this  paragraph:  and 

(3)  maintenance.  ope,ation  (other  than 
staff),  utilities,  and  furnishings. 

SEt:.  1424.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  (;RANTEES. 

(a)  Sdbiiission  or  Homeless  Assistance 
Plan.— Following  notification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  eligibility  for  assLstance  under  this 
part,  each  State,  metropolitan  city,  and 
urban  county  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  plan  describing  the  proposed  use  of  such 
assistance.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the 
appropriate  amount  of  assistance  to  such 
State,  metropolitan  city,  or  urban  county 
before  the  expiration  of  the  60-day  period 
following  the  date  of  the  submission  of  such 
plan,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  that 
such  plan  is  not  in  compliance  with  this 
part. 

(b)  Matching  Amounts.— 

(1)  Each  grantee  under  this  part  shall  be 
required  to  supplement  the  assbtance  pro- 
vided under  this  part  with  an  equal  amount 
of  funds  from  sources  other  than  this  sub- 
title. Each  grantee  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary its  compliance  with  this  paragraph, 
and  shall  include  with  such  certification  a 
description  of  the  sources  and  amounts  of 
such  supplemental  funds. 

(2)  In  calculating  the  amount  of  supple- 
mental funds  provided  by  a  grantee  under 
this  part,  a  grantee  may  Include  the  value  of 
any  donated  material  or  building,  the  value 
of  any  lease  on  a  building,  any  salary  paid 
to  staff  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
grantee,  and  the  value  of  the  time  contrib- 
uted by  volunteers  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  grantee  (calculated  at  a  rate  of  $5  per 
hour). 

(c)  Administration  of  Assistance— Each 
grantee  shall  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  assistance  provid- 
ed to  such  grantee. 

(d)  CcRTiricATioNS  ON  Usi  or  Assist- 
ANCE.- Each  grantee  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary that— 

(1)  It  will  maintain  as  a  shelter  for  the 
homeless  for  not  less  than  a  3-year  period 
any  building  for  which  assistance  is  used 
under  this  part,  or  lor  not  less  than  a  7-year 
period  If  such  assistance  is  used  for  the  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  of  such  building: 

(2)  any  renovation  carried  out  with  assist- 
ance under  this  part  shall  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  the  building  involved  is  safe  and 
sanitary:  and 

(3)  it  will  assist  homeless  Individuals  in  ob- 
taining- 

(A)  appropriate  supportive  services.  In- 
cluding permanent  housing,  medical  and 
mental  health  treatment,  counseling,  super- 


vision, and  other  service.)  «:ssential  for 
achieving  Independent  living:  and 

(B)  other  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private 
as&uttaiice  BvotiRhip  for  such  individuals. 

(e)  Use  or  Interest  on  Assistance.— Any 
interest  received  by  any  grantee  under  this 
part  on  assistance  provided  under  this  part 
shall  be  used  in  accordance  with  this  part  or 
returned  to  the  Secretary  for  reallcxAtlon. 

SEC.  24IS  HOMELESS  ASSISTANCE  COUNCIL 

(a)  ElsTABLisHMiNT.— There  hereby  Is  es- 
tablished a  conimlsslon  to  be  known  as  the 
Homeless  Assistance  Council. 

(b)  Membership.- The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  9  members  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  or  the  designee  of  the  Secre- 
tary: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  or  the  designee  of  the  Secretary: 

(3)  1  Individual  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
from  individuals  recommended  Jointly  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  the  National 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Towns  and  Townships: 

(4)  1  individual  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  an<l  Urban  Development 
from  individuals  who  are  representative  of 
the  providers  of  services  to  the  homeless: 

(5)  3  individuals  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
from  individuals  who  are  members  of,  and 
are  recommended  by  the  members  of.  the 
national  board  of  charities  constituted 
under  the  emergency  food  and  shelter  pro- 
gram established  in  the  Second  Supplemen- 
Ul  Appropriations  Act.  1984  (98  SUt.  1382); 

(6)  1  individual  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment 
from  individuals  recommended  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
and 

(7)  1  individual  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
from  individuals  recommended  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Term  o>  Membership.- 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  Council  descrltied 
in  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  of  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  occurring 
before  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  such  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(d)  Members  not  Federal  Employees.— 
The  members  of  the  Council  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  their  membership  on  the  Council, 
be  considered  to  be  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(ej  Pay  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  without  pay,  allowances,  or  benefits 
by  reason  of  such  service. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
while  engaged  in  duties  relating  to  such 
meetings  or  In  other  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil under  this  part,  be  allowed  (except  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  Council  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government)  travel  ex- 
penses while  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  equal  to  that  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 


(f)  Powers.— The  powers  of  the  Council 
are— 

( 1 )  to  review  plans  submitted  by  recipients 
of  emergency  shelter  grants: 

(2)  to  reallocate  unexpended  emergency 
shelter  grant  funds  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 422(d): 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  that 
action  be  taken  against  recipients  of  emer- 
gency shelter  grants  who  use  such  grants 
improperly: 

(4)  to  call  meetings  of  the  Council,  elect  a 
chairperson  of  the  Council,  and  to  empower 
the  chairperson  to  convene  the  Council:  and 

(5)  to  request  additional  temporary  staff 
from  the  Secretary. 

SE(    Z42«   ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Regulations.- Not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  30-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  notice  establish  such  re- 
quirements as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part.  Such  require 
ments  shall  not  be  subject  to  section  553  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  section  7(o)  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act.  The  Secretary  shall  issue 
regulations  based  on  the  initial  notice 
before  the  expiration  of  the  12-month 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Initial  Allocation  or  Assistance.— 
Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  30-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  a  law  providing  appropriations  to  carry 
out  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
each  State,  metropolitan  city,  and  urban 
county  of  its  allocation  of  assistance  undt  r 
this  part.  Such  assistance  shall  be  allocated 
and  may  be  used  notwithstanding  any  fail- 
ure of  the  Secretary  to  issue  regulations 
under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Staff  and  Ofpices  or  Council— The 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Council  with 
such  staff  and  office  facilities  as  the  Secre- 
tary, following  consultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil, considers  necessary  to  permit  the  Coun- 
cil to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  part. 

(d)  Recapture  of  Unused  Assistance.— 
The  Secretary  shall  recapture  any  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  part  that  is  not 
used  by  the  grantee  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

SEC.  2427.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  part: 

(1)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Home- 
less Assistance  Council  established  In  sec- 
tion 425. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

SEC.  242H.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  Any  amount  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Subtitle  E — Nehrmiah  Housing  Opportunity 
Grants 
SEC  2501.  STATEMENT  O;   PURPOSE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  to  encourage  homeownership  by  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States  who  are  not  other- 
wise able  to  afford  homeownership: 

(2)  to  undertake  a  concentrated  effort  to 
rebuild  the  depressed  areas  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  to  create  sound  and 
attractive  neighborhoods:  and 

(3)  to  increase  the  employment  of  neigh- 
borhood residents. 

SEC.  2S02  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle: 


(1)  The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Nehemi- 
ah  Housing  Opportunity  Fund  established 
in  section  509(a). 

(2)  The  term  "home"  means  any  1-  to  4- 
family  dwelling.  Such  term  includes  any 
dwelling  unit  in  a  condominium  project  or 
cooperative  project  consisting  of  not  more 
than  4  dwelling  units,  any  town  house,  and 
any  manufactured  home. 

(3)  The  term  "lower  Income  families"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  In  section 
3(b)(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(4)  The  term  "metropolitan  statistical 
area"  means  a  metropolitan  statistical  area 
as  established  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  a  private  nonprofit  corporation,  or 
other  private  nonprofit  legal  entity,  that  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  as  to  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

(6)  The  term  Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "substantial  rehabilitation" 
neans— 

(A)  rehabilitation  involving  costs  in  excess 
of  60  percent  of  the  maximum  sale  price  of 
a  home  assisted  under  this  subtitle  in  the 
market  area  in  which  it  is  located:  or 

(B)  the  rehabilitation  of  a  vacant,  unlnha- 
bit-  able  structure. 

(9)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  borough,  city,  county, 
parish,  town,  township,  village,  or  other 
general  purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State. 

SEC.  2503.  ASSISTANCE  TO  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide assistance  to  nonprofit  organizations  to 
carry  out  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
made  in  the  form  of  grants. 

(b)  Applications.— Applications  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle  shall  be  made  in 
such  form,  and  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

SEC.  2504.  USE  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion receiving  assistance  under  this  subtitle 
shall  use  such  assistance  to  provide  loans  to 
families  purchasing  homes  constructed  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  in  accordance 
with  a  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  pro- 
gram approved  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Specific  Requirements.— Each  loan 
made  to  a  family  under  this  section  shall— 

(1)  be  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  held 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  property  Involved: 

(2)  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $15,000: 

(3)  bear  no  interest:  and 

(4)  be  repayable  to  the  Secretary  upon  the 
sale  or  other  transfer  of  such  property. 

SEC  2505.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Assistance  provided 
under  this  subtitle  may  be  used  only  in  con- 
nection with  a  Nehemiah  housing  opportu- 
nity program  of  construction  or  sul>stantial 
rehabilitation  of  homes. 

(b)  Family  Need.— Each  family  purchasing 
a  home  under  this  subtitle  shall— 

(1)  have  a  family  income  on  the  date  of 
such  purchase  that  is  not  more  than  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  higher: 


(A)  115  percent  of  the  median  income  for 
a  family  of  4  persons  in  the  metropolitan 
statistical  area  involved:  or 

(B)  the  national  median  income  for  a 
family  of  4  persons:  and 

(2)  not  have  owned  a  home  during  the  3- 
year  period  preceding  such  purchase. 

(c)  Downpayment.— 

(1)  Each  family  purchasing  a  home  under 
this  subtitle  shall  make  a  donTipayment  of 
not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  sale  price  of 
such  home,  or  of  such  greater  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  nonprofit  organization  in- 
volved to  be  appropriate. 

(2)  Any  downpayment  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  accrue  interest  from  the 
date  on  which  such  downpayment  is  made 
through  the  date  of  settlement,  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  passbook  rate.  Such  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  by  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion involved  to  the  family  purchasing  the 
home  for  which  such  downpayment  was 
made. 

(d)  Leasing  Prohibition.— No  family  pur- 
chasing a  home  under  this  subtitle  may 
lease  such  home. 

SEC  2S0«.  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Local  Consultation.- No  proposed 
Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  program 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subtitle  unless  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion involved  demonstrates  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  that— 

(1)  it  has  consulted  with  and  received  the 
support  of  residents  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  such  program  is  to  be  located:  and 

(2)  it  has  the  approval  of  each  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  which  such  pro- 
gram is  to  be  located. 

(b)  Program  Sc:hedule.— Each  nonprofit 
orgsmization  applying  for  assistance  under 
this  subtitle  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  estimated  schedule  for  completion  of  its 
proposed  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity 
program,  which  schedule  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  by  each  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  such  program  is  to  be  lo- 
cated. 

(c)  Minimum  Participation —No  nonprof- 
it organization  receiving  assistance  under 
this  subtitle  may  commence  any  construc- 
tion or  substantial  rehabilitation  (except 
with  respect  to  homes  to  be  constructed  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  for  the  purpose 
of  display)  until  not  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  homes  to  be  constructed  or  substantial- 
ly rehabilitated  are  contracted  for  sale  to 
purchasers  who  intend  to  live  in  such  homes 
and  the  required  downpayments  are  made. 

(d)  Financial  Feasibility— The  Secretary 
may  not  provide  any  assistance  under  this 
subtitle  to  any  nonprofit  organization 
unless  such  nonprofit  organization  demon- 
strates the  financial  feasibility  of  its  pro- 
posed Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  pro- 
gram, including  the  availability  of  non-Fed- 
eral public  and  private  funds. 

(e)  Home  Quality  and  Location —A  Nehe- 
miah housing  opportunity  program  may  be 
approved  under  this  subtitle  only  if  it  pro- 
vides that— 

( 1 )  the  numl)er  of  homes  to  X>e  constructed 
or  substantially  rehabilitated  under  such 
program  will  not  be  less  than  whichever  of 
the  following  is  less: 

(A)  the  greater  of  (i)  50  homes:  or  (ii)  0.25 
percent  of  the  number  of  existing  dwelling 
units  in  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment that  provides  the  most  assistance  to 
such  program:  or 

(B)  250  homes: 
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(2)  each  home  constructed  or  substantial- 
ly rehabilitated  under  such  program  will 
comply  with— 

(AXI)  applicable  local  building  code  stand- 
ards: or 

(II)  In  any  case  In  which  there  Is  not  an  ap- 
plicable local  building  code,  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized model  building  code  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  sponsoring  nonprofit  or- 
ganization and  the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  the  energy  performance  requirements 
established  under  section  526  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act; 

(3)  alt  homes  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  under  such  program  will  be  lo- 
cated in  census  tnM:ts.  or  identifiable  neigh- 
borhoods within  census  tracts.  In  which  the 
median  family  Income  is  not  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  median  fsunlly  income  of  the 
area  In  which  such  program  Is  to  be  located, 
as  such  median  family  Income  and  area  are 
determined  for  purposes  of  assistance  under 
section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937; 

(4)  all  homes  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  under  such  program  will  be 
concentrated  in  a  single  neighborhood  and 
located  on  contiguous  parcels  of  land, 
except  that  If  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  project  is  located  cer- 
tifies that  such  land  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  program  of  the  size  required  by 
subsection  (e)(l>.  homes  may  be  constructed 
in  a  single  Identifiable  neighborhood  if  the 
program  provides  for  construction  or  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  of  homes  on  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  lots  In  such  neigh- 
borhood; and 

(5)  sales  contracts  entered  into  under  such 
program  will  contain  provisions  requiring 
repayment  of  any  loan  made  under  this  sub- 
Mtle  upon  the  sale  or  other  transfer  of  the 
home  Involved,  unless  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves a  transfer  of  such  home  without  re- 
payment (in  which  case  the  second  mort- 
gage held  by  the  Secretary  on  such  home 
shall  remain  in  force  until  such  loan  Is  fully 
repaid). 

SEC.  IWt.  PROGRAM  SELECTION  CRITERIA. 

(a)  I.<  General.  — In  selecting  Nehemiah 
housing  opportunity  programs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  subtitle  from  among  eligible 
programs,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  se- 
lection on  the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which- 

(1)  non- Federal  public  or  private  entities 
will  contribute  land  necessary  to  make  each 
program  feasible; 

(2)  non-Federal  public  and  private  finan- 
cial or  other  contributions  (including  tax 
abatements,  waivers  of  fees  related  to  devel- 
opment, waivers  of  construction,  develop- 
ment, or  zoning  requirements,  and  direct  fi- 
nancial contributions)  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  homes  constructed  or  substantially  reha- 
bilitated under  each  program; 

(3)  each  program  will  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  units  for  the  least  amount  of  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  subtitle,  taking 
into  consideration  the  cost  differences 
among  different  market  areas; 

(4)  each  p/ogram  Is  located  In  a  neighbor- 
hood of  severe  physical  and  economic  blight 
(and,  in  determining  the  degree  of  physical 
blight,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  con- 
dition (but  not  age)  of  the  housing,  other 
buildings,  and  infrastructure.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  proposed  program); 

(?)  each  program  uses  construction  meth- 
ods that  will  reduce  the  cost  per  square  foot 
below  the  average  construction  cost  In  the 
market  area  Involved;  and 

(6)  each  program  provides  for  the  Involve- 
ment of  local  residents  in  the  planning,  and 


construction   or  substantial   rehabilitation, 
of  homes. 

(b)  Exception.— To  the  extent  that  non- 
Pederal  public  entities  are  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  any  State  from  making  any  form  of 
contribution  described  In  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  sulwectlon  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  not 
consider  such  form  of  contribution  In  evalu- 
ating such  program. 

SEC.  JSOd.  niSTRIBlTION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  NON- 
PROFIT Or.CANIZATIONS. 

(a)  Reservation  op  Amounts.— Following 
the  selection  of  any  Nehemiah  housing  op- 
portunity program  for  assistance  under  this 
subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  suffi- 
cient amounts  in  the  Nehemiah  Housing 
Opportunity  Fund  for  such  assistance. 

(b)  Distribution  of  Assistance.— Follow- 
ing the  sale  of  any  home  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  under  a  Nehemiah 
housing  opportunity  program  selected  for 
assistance  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  to  the  sponsoring  nonprofit  or- 
ganization an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  loan  made  to  the  family  purchasing 
such  home.  Such  amount  shall  be  provided 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  sale  of  such 
home. 

(c)  Maximum  Assistance.— The  assistance 
provided  to  any  nonprofit  organization 
under  this  subtitle  may  not  exceed  $15,000 
per  home. 

SEC.     2S«9.     NEHE.MIAH     HOUSING     OPPORTIINITY 

Fi'Nn 

(a)  Establishment.— There  hereby  is  es- 
tablished In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  revolving  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
Nehemiah  Housing  Opportunity  Fund.  The 
Fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  to 
the  extent  approved  In  appropriation  Acts, 
for  purposes  of  providing  assistance  under 
section  503. 

(b)  Assets.— The  Fund  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  any  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 512; 

(2)  any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  504(b)(4);  and 

(3)  any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Administration.— Any  amount  In  the 
Fund  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
excess  of  the  amount  currently  required  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
shall  l>e  Invested  by  the  Secretary  In  obliga- 
tions of,  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  Interest  by.  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  2SI0.  ANNCAL  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  shall  smnually  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
report  setting  forth  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  subtitle.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  an  smalysls  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  families  assisted  under  this  subtitle 
during  the  preceding  year.  Including  family 
size,  number  of  children,  family  Income, 
sources  of  family  Income,  race,  age.  and  sex; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  market  value  of 
homes  purchased  under  this  subtitle  during 
the  prec^  ding  year; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  non-Federal  public 
and  private  financial  or  other  contributions 
made  during  the  preceding  year  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  homes  constructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  under  each  program; 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  sales  prices  of  homes 
under  this  subtitle  during  the  preceding 
year; 

(5)  an  analysis  of  the  amounts  of  the 
grants  made  to  programs  under  this  subtitle 
during  the  preceding  year;  and 

(6)  any  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
for   modifications   in    the   program    estab- 


lished by  this  subtitle  in  order  to  ensure  the 
effective  Implementation  of  such  program. 

SEC.  2SII.  REGl'LATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle.  Any  such  regulations 
shall  be  issued  In  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  such  section. 

SEC.  2SI2.  AITHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Nehemiah  Housing 
Opportunity  Fund,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Subtitle  V — Multifamily  HousinK  Pre««rvation 
Loans 
SEC  2«01.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  Is  to  provide 
loans  to  the  owners  of  certain  multlfamily 
housing  projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
permit  such  owners  to  make  capital  Im- 
provements required  to  maintain  such 
projects  as  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing and  to  maintain  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  character  of  such  projects. 

SEC.  2«W.  DEFINITIONS. 
For  purposes  of  this  subtitle: 

(1)  The  term  "capital  improvement" 
means  any  major  repair  or  replacement  of  a 
capital  item  in  a  multlfamily  housing 
project.  Including  any  such  repair  or  re- 
placement required  as  a  result  of  deferred 
or  inadequate  maintenance.  Such  term  does 
not  include  maintenance  of  any  such  item. 

(2)  The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Multlfam- 
ily Housing  Preservation  Fund  established 
in  section  606. 

(3)  The  term  "lower  Income  families"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3(b)(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(4)  The  term  "low-  and  moderate-income 
character"  means  the  character  of  a  multi- 
family  housing  project  with  respec"  to 
tenant  admission  and  rental  charges  that 
have  been  rgreed  to  by  the  owner  of  such 
project  and  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  assistance  or  Insurance  provided  by  the 
Secretary. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
SEC  2«03  AITHORITY  TO  PROVIDE  LOANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Th?  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide and.  to  the  extent  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  contract  to  provide  loans  to 
owners  of  rental  or  cooperative  housing 
projects  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
subtitle  for  purposes  of  assisting  such 
owners  to  make  capital  improvements  re- 
quired to  maintain  such  projects  as  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  and  to  maintain 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  character  of 
such  projects. 

(b)  Applications.— Applications  for  loans 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  made  In  such 
form,  and  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

SEC.  2(04  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  LOANS. 

(a)  Pro.'ect  Requirements.— The  owner  of 
any  rental  or  cooperative  housing  project 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan  under  this  sub- 
title only  If  such  project— 

(1)(A)  Is  assisted  under  section  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  the  proviso  of  section 
221(d)(5)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or 
secticn  101  of  the  Housing  suid  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  without  regard  to 
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whether  such  project  is  insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act; 

(B>  is  assisted  under  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  following 
conversion  to  such  assistance  from  assist- 
ance under  section  236(f)(2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  section  101  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965; 

(C)  is  assisted  under  section  23  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  in 
effect  before  January  1.  1975;  or 

(D)  was  a  project  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  before  the  acquisition  of  such 
project  by  the  Secretary,  and  has  been  sold 
by  the  Secretary  subject  to  an  agreement 
that  provides  that  the  low  and  moderate- 
income  character  of  such  project  will  be 
mamtained;  and 

(2)  meets  such  other  requirements  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(bi  Loan  and  Borrower  Requirements.— 
No  loan  may  be  provided  under  this  subtitle 
to  the  owner  of  any  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  project  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that— 

(1)  such  loan,  when  considered  with  other 
resources  available  to  and  financially  feasi- 
ble for  such  project.  Is  necessary  for  such 
owner  to  make  capital  improvements  with 
respect  to  capital  Items  that  have  failed,  or 
are  likely  to  seriously  deteriorate  or  fail  in 
the  near  future,  in  such  project; 

(2)  the  owner  of  such  project  agrees  to 
contribute  assistance  to  such  project  in  such 
amounts,  from  such  sources,  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  except  that— 

(A)  such  contribution  shall  not  be  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  capital  improvements  involved,  unless 
the  Secretary,  upon  application  of  the 
o*Tier,  determines  that  such  contribution  Is 
financially  infeasible  and  waives  or  reduces 
such  contribution  to  the  extent  necessary: 

(B)  the  Secretary  may  not  require  an 
amount  to  be  contributed,  from  the  reserve 
funds  established  by  the  owner  of  such 
project  for  the  purpose  of  making  capital 
improvements,  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  reserve  funds  on  the  date  of 
such  loan;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  shall  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  if  such  owTier  is  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  association; 

(3)  the  owner  of  such  project  agrees  to 
maintain  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
character  of  such  project  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  the  remaining  term  of  the  project 
mortgage; 

(4)  the  management  of  such  project  is 
conducted  by  persons  who  meet  levels  of 
competency  and  experience  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(5)  such  project  is  structurally  sound,  or 
will  t>e  made  structurally  sound  as  a  result 
of  the  capital  improvements  involved,  as  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  Information  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  an  onsite  inspection  of 
such  project: 

(6)  such  loan,  when  considered  with  other 
resources  available  to  and  financially  feasi- 
ble for  such  project,  will  maintain  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  such  project; 

(7)  such  project  is  operated  and  managed 
in  accordance  with  a  management  Improve- 
ment and  operating  plan  that  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  that  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  a  detailed  maintenance  schedule; 

(B)  a  schedule  for  correcting  past  deficien- 
cies in  maintenance,  repairs,  and  replace- 
ments; 


(C)  a  plan  to  upgrade  the  capital  Items 
being  improved,  and  any  other  capital  items 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  sissociat- 
ed  with  such  capital  items  t>eing  improved 
and  to  require  upgrading,  to  meet  cost-effec- 
tive energy  efficiency  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

(D)  a  plan  to  improve  or  maintain  finan- 
cial and  management  control  systems: 

(E)  a  detailed  annual  operating  budget 
taking  into  account  such  standards  for  oper- 
ating costs  in  the  area  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate:  and 

(F)  such  other  items  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate: 

(8)  the  reserve  funds  established  by  the 
owner  of  such  project  for  the  purpose  of 
making  capital  improvements  are  insuffi- 
cient to  finance  both  the  capital  improve- 
ments for  which  such  loan  is  requested  and 
other  capital  improvements  that  are  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  required  In  the  near 
future,  and  such  insufficiency  is  not  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  such  owner  to 
comply  with  any  standard  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  management  of  such  re- 
serve funds;  and 

(9)  such  loan  will  be  less  costly  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  other  reasonable  al- 
ternatives available  to  the  Secretary  for 
maintaining  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
character  of  such  project. 

(c)  Priorities  in  Providing  Loans.— In 
providing,  and  contracting  to  provide,  loans 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  capital  im- 
provements for  which  such  loans  are  re- 
quested are  immediately  required; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  projects  for 
which  such  loans  are  requested  serve  as  the 
residences  of  lower  income  families,  and  the 
extent  to  which  other  suitable  housing  Is 
unavailable  for  such  families  in  the  areas  in 
which  such  projects  are  located; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  capital  im- 
provements for  which  such  loans  are  re- 
quested involve  the  life,  safety,  or  health  of 
the  residents  of  the  projects  or  involve 
major  capital  improvements  in  the  projects; 
and 

(4)  projects  that  demonstrate  the  greatest 
financial  distress,  while  continuing  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  sul)section  (b)(6). 

SEC.  2605.  AMOCNT  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  LOANS. 

(a)  Principal  Amount  or  Loans.— Subject 
to  section  604(b)(2),  the  principal  amount  of 
any  loan  provided  under  this  subtitle  to  the 
owner  of  any  project  shall  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  sum  of— 

(1)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  for  such  owTier  to  make 
capital  improvements  with  respect  to  capital 
items  that  have  failed,  or  are  likely  to  seri- 
ously deteriorate  or  fail  in  the  near  future, 
in  such  project: 

(2)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  plan  to 
upgrade  the  capital  items  being  improved, 
and  any  other  capital  Items  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  associated  with  such 
capital  items  being  Improved  and  to  require 
upgrading,  to  meet  cost-effective  energy  ef- 
ficiency standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(3)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794). 

(b)  Conditions  of  Loans.— 

(1)  The  term  of  any  loan  provided  under 
this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage  on  the  project  with 
respect  to  which  such  loan  is  provided. 


(2)  Subject  to  subsection  (c),  each  loan 
provided  under  this  subtitle  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  appropriate,  except  that  such  rate  shall 
not  t)e  less  than  6  percent  or  more  than  the 
rate  determined  under  section  221(d)(5)(B) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(3)  Each  loan  provided  under  this  subtitle 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  liability  of  the 
project  involved,  and  shall  not  be  discharge- 
able In  any  bankruptcy  proceeding  under 
section  727.  1141.  or  1328(b)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  establish  such  ad- 
ditional conditions  on  loans  provided  under 
this  subtitle  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  provide  more  than 
one  loan  to  any  project  under  this  subtitle, 
if  each  such  loan  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle. 

(c)  Minimization  of  Rent  Increases.— In 
order  to  minimize  any  increases  in  rental 
payments  that  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
debt  service  and  other  expenses  of  a  loan 
provided  under  this  subtitle,  and  that  would 
be  incurred  by  residents  of  the  project  In- 
volved whose  rental  payments  are,  or  would 
as  a  result  of  such  expenses  be.  in  excess  of 
the  amount  allowable  if  section  3(a)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  were  ap- 
plicable to  such  residents,  the  Secretary 
may  take  any  or  all  of  the  following  actions: 

( 1 )  Provide  assistance  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  section  8(b)(1)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  to  the  extent 
amounts  are  available  for  such  assistance 
and  without  regard  to  section  16  of  such 
Act. 

(2)  Reduce  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
such  loan  to  a  rate  of  not  less  than  1  per- 
cent. 

(3)  Increase  the  term  of  such  loan  to  a 
term  that  does  not  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage  on  such  project. 

(4)  Increase  the  amount  of  assistance  to 
he  provided  by  the  owner  of  such  project 
under  section  604(b)(2).  If  applicable,  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  capital  Improve- 
ments involved. 

SEC.  2«0«.  MULTIFAMILV  HOUSING  PRESERVATION 
FCND. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Fund.- For  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle,  there  hereby  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Sutes  a  revolving 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Multlfamily  Hous- 
ing Preservation  Fund.  The  Fund  shall,  to 
the  extent  approved  in  appropriation  Acts, 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Assets  of  Fund.- The  Fund  shall  con- 
sist of  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  under 
section  608;  (2)  any  amount  repaid  on  a  loan 
provided  under  this  subtitle;  and  (3)  any 
other  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle. 

(c)  Management  of  Fund —Any  amounts 
in  the  Fund  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  in  excess  of  the  amounts  currently  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  shall  be  Invested  by  the  Secretary 
in  obligations  of,  or  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by,  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

SEC  2S07  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  the  ex- 
piration of  the  180-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Issue  such 
regulations  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 
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SKC.  Wm.  AUTHORIZATION  OV  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Any  amount 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Fund  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Subtitle  G — Enterpriic  Zone  Development 
SEC.  2701.  DESIGNATION  Of  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  Designation  or  Zones.— 

(1)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "enterprise  zone"  mesuis  any 
area  that— 

(A)  Is  nominated  by  1  or  more  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  State  or  States  In  which 
it  is  located  for  designation  as  an  enterprise 
zone  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
a  "nominated  area");  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  designates  as  an  enterprise 
zone,  after  consultation  with- 

(i)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  the  Treasury:  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  and 

(11)  In  the  case  of  an  area  on  an  Indipn  res- 
ervation, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  Limitation  on  designations.- 

(A)  Publication  op  regulations. —Before 
designating  any  area  as  an  enterprise  zone, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shal!  prescrll)e  by  regulation  not 
later  than  4  months  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  officials  described  in  para- 
graph (IKB)— 

(1)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an  area 
under  paragraph  (1)(A): 

(ii)  the  parameters  relating  to  the  size  and 
population  characteristics  of  an  enterprise 
zone;  and 

(ill)  the  manner  in  which  nominated  areas 
will  be  compared  based  on  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (d)  and  the  other  factors 
specified  in  subsection  (e). 

(B)  Time  limitations.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  des- 
ignate nominated  areas  as  enterprise  zones 
only  during  the  36-month  period  beginning 
on  the  later  of — 

(I)  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  following 
the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  occurs;  or 

(ii)  July  1,  1985. 

(C)  Number  op  designations.— 

(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  not  designate 
more  than  75  nominated  areas  as  enterprise 
zones  during  the  period  beginning  with  the 
1st  day  of  the  36-month  period  described  in 
subparagraph  (B). 

(II)  Minimum  designation  in  rural 
AREAS.— Of  the  areas  designated  under 
clause  (1),  at  least  1/3  must  be  areas  that— 

(I)  are  within  a  local  government  Jurisdic- 
tion or  Jurisdictions  with  a  population  of 
less  than  50,000  (as  determined  under  the 
most  recent  census  data  available)  and  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  be  rural 
areas;  or 

(II)  are  outside  of  a  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area  (as  designated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget). 

(D)  Procedural  rules.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  not 
make  any  designation  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless— 

(i)  the  local  governments  and  the  State  In 
which  the  nominated  area  is  located  have 
the  authority- 


CD  to  nominate  such  Eirea  for  designation 
as  an  enterprise  zone; 

(II)  to  make  the  State  smd  local  commit- 
ments under  sulisection  (d);  and 

(III)  to  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment that  such  commitments  will  be  ful- 
filled: 

(11)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted  in 
such  a  manner  and  In  such  form,  and  con- 
tains such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  suid  Urban  Development  shall  by 
regulation  prescritie; 

(ill)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  determines  that  any  informa- 
tion furnished  is  reasonably  accurate;  and 

(iv)  the  State  and  local  governments  certi- 
fy that  no  portion  of  the  area  nominated  Is 
already  included  In  an  enterprise  zone  or  in 
an  area  otherwise  nominated  to  be  an  enter- 
prise zone. 

(3)  Nomination  process  por  Indian  reser- 
vations.—In  the  case  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  reservation 
governing  body  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
both  the  State  smd  local  governments  with 
respect  to  such  area. 

(b)  Period  for  Which  Designation  Is  in 
Effect — 

(1)  In  general.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  an  enterprise  zone  shall  remain  in 
effect  during  the  period  t>eg1nnlng  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earliest  of— 

(A)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
date  occurs; 

(B)  the  termination  date  designated  by 
the  State  SLnd  local  governments  as  provided 
for  In  their  nomination  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)(D)(il);  or 

(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  revokes  such  designa- 
tion under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Revocation  of  designation.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  officials  de- 
scrll)ed  In  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  may  revoke 
the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  deter- 
mines that  the  local  government  or  the 
State  in  which  It  is  located  is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  State  and  local  com- 
mitments pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Area  and  Eligibility  Requirements.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  make  a  desig- 
nation of  any  nominated  area  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  only  If  It  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  Area  requirements.— A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph If— 

(A)  the  area  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  government: 

(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  is  continu- 
ous; and 

(C)  the  area— 

(1)  has  a  population,  as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  census  data  available,  of  at 
least— 

(I)  4,000  If  any  portion  of  such  area  (other 
than  a  rural  area  described  In  subsection 
(b>(2>(C)(ii)(I))  Is  located  within  a  metropol- 
itan statistical  area  (as  designated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  with  a  population  of  50.000  or 
greater;  or 

(II)  1,000  in  any  other  case;  or 

(11)  Is  entirely  within  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

(3)  Eligibility  requirements.— Por  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  a  nominated  area 


meets  the  requirements  of  thus  paragraph  if 
the  State  and  local  governments  In  which  it 
is  located  certify  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  after  such 
review  of  supporting  data  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, accepts  such  certification,  that— 

(A)  the  area  is  one  of  pervasive  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  distress: 

(B)  the  area  Ls  located  wholly  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  local  government  that  Is  eli- 
gible for  Federal  assistance  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974,  as  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  and 

(C)  1  of  the  following  criteria  is  met: 

(I)  the  unemployment  rate,  as  determined 
by  the  appropriate  available  data,  was  at 
least  1.5  times  the  national  unemployment 
rate  for  that  period: 

(II)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by  the 
most  recent  census  data  available)  for  each 
populous  census  tract  (or  where  not  tracted. 
the  equivalent  county  division  as  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  poverty  areas)  within  the  area  was 
at  least  20  percent  for  the  period  to  which 
such  data  relate: 

(Hi)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  households 
living  In  the  area  have  Incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  median  income  of  households 
of  the  local  government  (determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  under  section  119(b)(2)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974);  or 

(iv)  the  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  20  percent  or  more  between  1970  and 
1980  (as  determined  from  the  most  recent 
census  data  available). 

(d)  Required  State  and  Local  Commit- 
ments.- 

(1)  In  general.— No  nominated  area  shall 
be  designated  as  an  enterprise  zone  unless 
the  local  government  and  the  State  In 
which  it  Is  located  agree  in  writing  that, 
during  any  period  during  which  the  area  is 
an  enterprise  zone,  such  governments  will 
follow  a  specified  course  of  action  designat- 
ed to  reduce  the  various  burdens  borne  by 
employers  or  employees  In  such  area. 

(2)  Course  op  action.— The  cou.se  of 
action  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  imple- 
mented by  both  such  governments  and  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  entities,  may  l>e 
funded  from  proceeds  of  any  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  may  Include,  but  is  not  limited 
to- 

(A)  a  reduction  of  tax  rates  or  fees  apply- 
ing within  the  enterprise  zone; 

(B)  an  Increase  in  the  level  of  efficiency  of 
local  services  within  the  enterprise  zon*-. 
such  as  crime  prevention  (particularly 
through  experimentation  with  providing 
such  services  by  nongovernmental  entitles): 

(C)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
streamline  governmental  requirements  ap- 
plying within  the  enterprise  zone;  and 

(D)  Involvement  in  the  program  by  private 
entities,  organizations,  neighborhood  asso- 
ciations, and  community  groups,  particular- 
ly those  within  the  nominated  area,  includ- 
ing a  commitment  from  such  private  entitles 
to  provide  Jot>s  and  Job  training  for,  and 
technical,  financial,  or  other  assistance  to. 
employers,  employees,  and  residents  of  the 
nominated  area. 

(e)  Priority  of  Designation.— In  choos- 
ing nominated  areas  for  designation,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  give  special  preference  to  the 
areas  with  respect  to  which  the  strongest 
and  highest  quality  contributions  described 
In  sutisection  (d)(2)  have  been  promised  as 
part  of  the  course  of  action,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fiscal  ability  of  the  nominat- 


ing State  and  local  governments  to  provide 
tax  relief.  The  Secretary  shall  also  give 
preference  to— 

(1)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  the  strongest  and  highest  quality 
contributions  other  than  those  described  in 
subsection  (d)(2)  have  been  promised  as  part 
of  the  course  of  action; 

(2)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  the  nominating  State  and  local  gov 
ernments  have  provided  the  most  effective 
and  enforceable  guarantees  that  the  pro- 
posed course  of  action  under  subsection  (d) 
will  actually  be  carried  out  during  the 
period  of  the  enterprise  zone  designation: 

(3)  the  nominated  areas  with  high  levels 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  and  general  dis- 
tress, particularly  the  areas— 

(A)  that  are  near  areas  with  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantaiged  workers  or  long-term 
unemployed  Individuals:  and 

(B>  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  resldenU  of  the  area  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  will  receive  jobs 
if  the  area  Is  designated  as  an  enterprise 
zone; 

(4)  the  nominated  areas  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  which— 

(A)  will  primarily  stimulate  new  economic 
activity;  and 

(B)  minimize  unnecessary  tax  losses  to  the 
Federal  Government; 

(5)  the  nominated  areas  with  respect  to 
which  private  entities  have  made  the  most 
sut>stantial  commitments  in  addltionsd  re- 
sources and  contributions.  Including  the  cre- 
ation of  new  or  expanded  business  activities; 
and 

(6)  the  nominated  areas  that  best  exhibit 
such  other  factors  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as 
are— 

(A)  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  en- 
terprise zone  program:  and 

(B)  important  to  minimizing  the  unneces- 
sary loss  of  tax  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

(f)  Definitions.— Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Government.— If  more  than  1  govern- 
ment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  enter- 
prise zone,  any  reference  to,  or  requirement 
of.  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such  gov- 
ernments. 

(21  Local  government.— The  term  "local 
government"  means— 

(A)  amy  county,  city.  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  pur[>ose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State: 

(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and 

(C)  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  State.— The  term  "State"  includes 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  2702.  EVALIATION  AND  REPORTING  REQl'IRE- 
MENTS, 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  4th  calen- 
dar year  after  the  year  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
first  designates  areas  as  enterprise  zones, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  4th  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fects of  such  designation  In  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 


SEC.  Zm.  INTERACTION  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL 
PkOCRAMS. 

(a)  Tax  Reductions.— Any  reduction  of 
taxes  under  suiy  required  program  of  State 
and  local  commitment  under  section  701(d) 
shall  be  disregarded  in  determining  the  eli- 
gibility of  a  State  or  local  government  for, 
or  the  amount  or  extent  of,  any  assistance 
or  benefits  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States. 

(b>  Coordination  With  Relocation  As- 
sistance.—The  designation  of  an  enterprise 
zone  under  section  701  shall  not— 

( 1 )  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601));  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(c)  Coordination  With  Environmental 
Policy.— Designation  of  an  enterprise  zone 
under  section  701  shall  not  constitute  a  Fed- 
eral action  for  purposes  of  applying  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4341)  or  other  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment. 

SEC.  2704.  WAIVER  OR  MODIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN 
AGENCY  RILES  IN  ENTERPRISE 
ZONES 

(a)  In  General.— Upon  the  written  request 
of  the  governments  that  designated  and  ap- 
proved an  area  that  has  been  designated  as 
an  enterprise  zone  under  section  701,  an 
agency  is  authorized.  In  order  to  further  the 
Job  creation,  community  development,  or 
economic  revitalization  objectives  of  the 
zone,  to  waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of  any 
rule  that  it  has  authority  to  promulgate,  as 
such  rule  pertains  to  the  carrying  out  of 
projects,  activities,  or  undertakings  within 
the  zone. 

(b)  Limitation.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  authorize  an  agency  to  waive  or 
modify  any  rule  adopted  to  carry  out  a  sut- 
ute  or  Executive  order  that  prohibits,  or  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  persons 
against,  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex.  marital  status,  national 
origin,  age.  or  handicap. 

(c)  Submission  or  Requests.— A  request 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  specify  the  rule 
or  rules  to  be  waived  or  modified  and  the 
change  proposed,  and  shall  briefly  describe 
why  the  change  would  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  job  creation,  community  devel- 
opment, or  economic  revitalization  objec- 
tives of  the  enterprise  zone.  If  a  request  is 
made  to  an  agency  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  requesting  governments  shall  send  a 
copy  of  the  request  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  at  the 
time  the  request  is  made. 

(d)  Consideration  or  Requests.— In  con- 
sidering a  request,  the  agency  shall  weigh 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  change  Is 
likely  to  further  Job  creation,  conrmunity 
development,  or  economic  revitalization 
within  the  enterprise  zone  against  the  effect 
the  change  Is  likely  to  have  on  the  underly- 
ing purposes  of  applicable  statutes  in  the 
geographic  area  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  change.  The  agency  shall  approve  the 
request  whenever  it  finds,  in  its  discretion, 
that  the  public  Interest  that  the  proposed 
change  would  serve  in  furthering  such  Job 
creation,  community  development,  or  eco- 
nomic revitalization  outweighs  the  public 
interest  that  continuation  of  the  rule  un- 
changed would  serve  in  furthering  such  un- 
derlying purposes.  The  agency  shall  not  ap- 


prove any  request  to  waive  or  modify  a  rule 
if  such  waiver  or  modification  would— 

(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment (Including  any  requirement  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
201  et  seq.)):  or 

(2)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk  to 
the  public  hesilth.  Including  environmental 
health  or  safety,  such  as  a  rule  with  respect 
to  occupational  safety  or  health,  or  environ- 
mental pollution. 

(e)  Notice  of  Disapproval.— If  a  request  is 
disapproved,  the  agency  shall  inform  the  re- 
questing governments  in  writing  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor  and  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  work  with  such  govern- 
ments to  develop  an  alternative,  consistent 
with  the  standards  contained  in  subsection 
(d). 

(f)  Period  for  Determination.— Agencies 
shall  discharge  their  responsibilities  under 
this  section  in  an  expeditious  manner,  and 
shall  make  a  determination  on  requests  not 
later  than  90  days  after  their  receipt. 

(g)  Applicable  Procedures.— A  waiver  or 
modification  of  a  rule  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  rule,  rule- 
making, or  regulation  under  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  To  facilitate 
reaching  its  decision  on  any  requested 
waiver  or  modification,  the  agency  may  seek 
the  views  of  interested  parties  and.  If  the 
views  are  to  be  sought,  determine  how  they 
should  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent.  Lf 
any,  they  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  request.  The  agency  shall 
publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section. 

(h)  Effect  of  Subsequent  Amendment  of 
Rules.— In  the  event  that  an  agency  pro- 
poses to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver  or 
modification  under  this  section  is  in  effect, 
the  agency  shall  not  change  the  waiver  or 
modification  to  impose  additional  require- 
ments unless  it  determines,  consistent  with 
standards  contained  in  subsection  (d),  that 
such  action  Is  necessary. 

(I)  Expiration  of  Waivers  and  Modifica- 
tions.—No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
a  period  longer  than  the  period  for  which 
the  enterprise  zone  designation  remains  In 
effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  waiver  or 
modification  applies. 

(J)  Definitions.— Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  Agency— The  term  "agency"  means 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and,  with  respect  to  any  rule 
issued  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Rule.— The  term  "rule"  means  (A)  any 
rule  as  defined  in  section  551(4)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code:  or  (B)  any  rulemaking 
conducted  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing  pursuant  to  sections 
556  and  557  of  such  title  5. 

SEC.  2705.  COORDINATION  OF  HOl'SINC  AND  I  RBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  ENTER- 
PRISE ZONES 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  promote  the  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  are  carried  on  within  an  enterprise 
zone  designated  pursuant  to  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1985: 

"(2)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  consideration  of  applications  for 
programs    referred    to    in    paragraph    (1) 
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through  the  consolidation  of  forma  or  oth- 
erwise: sind 

"(3)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidation  of  periodic  reports  required 
under  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
into  1  summary  report  submitted  at  such  in- 
tervals as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 
TITLE  III— COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 

LABOR 
Subtitle  A — Amendments  to  the  HiKher  Education 

Art  of  1965 
PART  1-AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  FED- 
ERALLY INSURED  AND  GUARANTEED  STU 
DENT  LOANS 
SEC.  3101.  RECOVERY  OF  OltTSTANDING  ADVANCES 

TO  (;^'ARA^^■Y  agencies. 

Section  422  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (hereafter  in  this  subtitle  referred 
to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  advances  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  repaid 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  Eind  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 431.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2).  re- 
cover (and  so  deposit)  an  amount  equal  to 
$50,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1988. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  ad- 
vances which  shall  be  repaid  by  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  Institution  or  organization 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  consider  the  solvency  and  matu- 
rity, as  determined  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, of  the  reserve  and  insurance  funds  of 
the  State  or  nonprofit  private  institution  or 
organization  assisted  by  such  advances:  and 

■(B)  shall  not  seek  repayment  of  such  ad- 
vances from  any  State  described  In  suljsec- 
tlon  (c)(5)(B)  during  any  year  of  its  eligibil- 
ity under  such  subsection.". 

SEC.  11»2.  DISBIRSEME.NT  OF  STl  DENT  tOANS  Tf) 
INSTITimONS  REQl  IREO. 

(a)  FISL  Loans  Requirement.— Section 
427(aX2)(I)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(I)  the  funds  borrowed  by  a  student  are 
disbursed  to  the  institution  by  checli  or 
other  means  that  is  payable  to  and  requires 
the  endorsement  or  other  certification  by 
such  student,  except  nothing  In  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  Interpreted  to  allow  the 
Secretary  to  require  checits  to  be  made  co- 
payable  to  the  institution  and  the  borrower 
or  to  prohibit  the  disbursement  of  loan  pro- 
ceeds by  means  other  than  by  checlc:  and". 

(b>  GSL  Loans  Requirement.— Section 
428(b)(l)(0)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■(O)  provides  that  funds  borrowed  by  a 
student  are  disbursed  to  the  Institution  by 
checit  or  other  means  that  is  payable  to  and 
requires  the  endorsement  or  other  certifica- 
tion by  such  student,  except  nothing  In  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  interpreted  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  require  checlts  to  be  made 
co-payable  to  the  Institution  and  the  l>or- 
rower  or  to  prohibit  the  disbursement  of 
loan  proceeds  by  means  other  than  by 
check;". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
433A(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  a  borrower"  in  the  first  sentence. 

SEC.  3103.  NEED  REgi:iREMENTS  AND  SCREENING 
OF  PELL  GRANT— ELIGIBLE  STU- 
DENTS. 

(a)  Requirement  that  PISL  and  GSL  Bor- 
rowers First  Obtain  Pell  Grant  Eligibil- 
ity Determination— Section  428(a)(2)(A) 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i); 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ID  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  any  student  other  than 
a  graduate  or  professional  student  (as  de- 
fined In  regulations  of  the  Secretary),  have 
obtained  a  determination  of  eligibility  or  In- 
eligibility for  a  grant  under  subpart  1  of 
part  A  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Need  Analysis  Required  por  All  FISL 
AND  GSL  Borrowers— Section  428(a)(2)(B) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Por  the  purposes  of  clause  (II)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  student  shall  qualify  for  a 
portion  of  an  interest  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  If  the  eligible  institution  has  pro- 
vided the  lender  with  a  statement  evidenc- 
ing a  determination  of  need  for  a  loan  and 
the  amount  of  such  need,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (F).". 

SEC.  3HM.  MILTIPI.E  I)ISBrRSE.MENT8  OF  STl'DENT 
LOANS  RKgi  IRED 

(a)  Repeal  op  Incentives  to  Lenders  to 
Make  Multiple  Disbursements.— Section 
428(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U.S.C.  1078(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Multiple  Disbursement  Required  in 
FISL  Program— Section  427(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  for  any 
period  of  enrollment  of  more  than  six 
months,  one  semester,  two  quarters,  or  600 
clock  hours  and  for  an  amount  of  $1,000  or 
more,  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be  dis- 
bursed directly  by  the  lender  in  two  or  more 
Installments,  none  of  which  exceeds  one- 
helf  of  the  loan,  with  the  Interval  l)etween 
the  first  and  second  installment  being  not 
less  than  one-third  of  such  period. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  all  loans 
issued  for  the  same  period  of  enrollment 
shall  t>e  considered  as  a  single  loan". 

(c)  Multiple  Disbursements  Required  in 
GSL  Program— Section  428(b)(1)  of  such 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (P)  as 
subparagraph  (Q);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subpsiragraph  (O) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  made  for  any  period  of  enrollment  of 
more  than  six  months,  one  semester,  two 
quarters,  or  600  clock  hours  and  for  an 
amount  of  $1,000  or  more— 

"(i)  will  be  disbursed  directly  by  the 
lender  In  two  or  more  installments,  none  of 
which  exceeds  one-half  of  the  loan,  with  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  In- 
stallment t>eing  not  less  than  one-third  of 
such  period,  or 

"(11)  will  be  disbursed  In  such  Installments 
pursuant  to  the  escrow  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (I)  of  this  section. 

but  all  loans  issued  for  the  same  period  of 
enrollment  shall  be  considered  as  a  single 
loan  for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph; 
and". 

(d)  Origination  Fee  To  Be  Deducted  Pro- 
portionately From  Each  Installment.— 
Section  438(c)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "which  may  be  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  prior  to  payment  to 
the  l)orrower"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  shall  be  deducted  proportionately 


from  each  Installment  payment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  to  the  borrower". 

(e)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
425(a)(  1 )  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (B).  and  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (C)  as  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  Section  428(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (8)  and  subject"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Subject";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "but.  except  as  provid- 
ed In  paragraph  (8)  of  this  suljsectlon.  such 
portion"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "but 
such  portion". 

(3)  Section  428(b)(lMA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  divi 
sion  (I); 

(B)  by  striking  out  division  (II)  and  by  re- 
designating division  (lii)  as  division  (II);  and 

(C)  in  the  matter  following  such  division, 
by  striking  out  "annual  limit,"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annual 
limit:". 

SEC.  3I*S.  INSURANCE  PREMIUM. 

Section  428(bKl)(H)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(H)  provides  for  collection  of  an  Insur- 
ance premium  equal  to  3  per  centum  per 
loan,  by  deduction  proportionately  from 
each  installment  payment  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  to  the  borrower,  and  insures 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  premium  will  not 
be  used  for  incentive  payments  to  lenders;". 

SEC.  ]I0«.  AGREEMENT  FOR  AUDITS. 

Section  428(b)(2)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "smd"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  such  subparagraph 
the  following: 

"(D)  provide  for— 

"(I)  conducting,  except  as  provided  In 
clause  (II).  financial  and  compliance  audits 
of  the  guaranty  agency  at  least  once  every 
two  years  and  covering  the  period  since  the 
most  recent  audit,  conducted  by  a  qualified, 
independent  organization  or  person  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  established  by  the 
Comptroller  General  for  the  audit  of  gov- 
ernmental organizations,  programs,  and 
functions,  and  as  prescrll)ed  in  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  the  results  of  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary:  or 

"(11)  with  regard  to  a  guaranty  program  of 
a  State  which  is  audited  under  chapter  75  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  deeming  such 
audit  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  clause 
(I)  for  the  period  of  time  covered  by  such 
audit.". 

SEC.  3107  PRECLAIM  COLLECTION  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  Delay  Required  Bepore  Submission 
OP  Claims  by  Guaranty  Agencies.— Section 
428(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  no  case  shall  a  State  or  non- 
profit private  institution  or  organization 
with  which  the  Secretary  has  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  sut>sectlon  (b)  file  a  claim  for 
such  reimbursement  with  respect  to  such 
losses  prior  to  210  days  after  the  loan  t>e- 
comes  delinquent  with  respect  to  any  in- 
stallment thereon.". 

(b)  Supplemental  Preclaims  Assist- 
ance.—Section  428(cM6)  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 


( 1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  after 
assistance  for  default  prevention,"  the  fol- 
lowing; "the  administrative  costs  of  supple- 
mental preclaims  assistance  for  default  pre- 
vention,"; 

(2)  In  such  subparagraph,  by  striking  out 
as  such  terms  are  defined  in  subparagraph 
B)"  tmd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  such 

terms  are  defined  in  subparagraph  (B)  or 
C)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

(CMi)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
administrative  costs  of  supplemental  pre- 
claims assistance'  means  (subject  to  divi- 
sions (ii)  through  (Iv))  any  administrative 
costs— 

"(I)  Incurred  by  a  guaranty  agency  in  con- 
nection with  a  loan  on  which  the  guarantor 
has  exercised  preclaims  assistance  required 
or  permitted  under  sections  428(c)(2)(A)  and 
428(f)(2).  and  which  has  been  in  delinquent 
.status  for  at  least  120  days;  and 

(II)  which  are  directly  related  to  provid- 
ing collection  assistance  to  the  lender  on  a 
delinquent  loan,  prior  to  a  claim  being  filed 
with  the  guaranty  agency, 
including  the  attributable  compensation  of 
appropriate  personnel  (and  in  the  case  of 
personnel  who  perform  several  functions, 
only  the  i>ortlon  of  compensation  attributa- 
ble to  the  collection  assistance),  fees  paid  to 
locate  a  missing  borrower,  postage,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  telephone,  and  similar 
charges,  but  does  not  Include  overhead 
costs. 

"(ID  The  administrative  costs  for  which 
reimbursement  Is  authorized  under  this  sub- 
paragraph must  be  clearly  supplemental  to 
the  preclalm  assistance  for  default  preven- 
tion which  the  guaranty  agency  Is  required 
or  permitted  to  provide  pursuant  to  section 
428(c)(2)(A)  and  section  428(f)(2)  of  this 
Act. 

"(ill)  The  services  associated  with  carrying 
out  this  subparagraph  may  be  provided  by 
the  guaranty  agency  directly  or  under  con- 
tract, except  that  such  services  may  not  be 
carried  out  by  an  organization  or  entity 
(Other  than  the  guaranty  agency)— 

"(I)  that  is  the  holder  or  servicer  of  the 
loan  or  an  organization  or  entity  that  owns 
or  controls  the  holder  or  servicer  of  the 
loan;  or 

"(ID  that  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
same  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
or  individual  that  owns  or  controls  the 
holder  or  servicer  of  the  loan. 

"(iv)  The  costs  for  each  delinquent  loan 
associated  with  carrying  out  this  subpara- 
»;raph  may  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  principal  balance  of  each  such 
loan  subject  to  the  supplemental  preclaims 
assistance  authorized  by  this  subparagraph 
or  $100,  whichever  is  less.". 

<EC.  3I0H.  STATITE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

Section  428(d)  of  »,he  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
'  2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respective- 
ly: 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  "No  provision 
of  any  law";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law  that  would  set  an  earlier  deadline 
for  filing  suit— 

"(A)  a  guaranty  agency  which  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  may  file  suit  for  collection  of  the 
amount   due   from   a   borrower  on   a  loan 


made  under  this  part  during  a  period  of 
time  extending  at  least  until  a  date  six  years 
(exclusive  of  periods  during  which  the  State 
statute  of  limitations  period  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  suit  would  be  tolled  under 
State  law)  after  the  date  such  guaranty 
agency  reimburses  the  previous  holder  of 
the  loan  for  its  loss  on  account  of  the  de- 
fault of  the  borrower:  and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2416  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Attorney  General  may  file  suit  for  col- 
lection of  the  amount  due  the  Secretary 
from  a  borrower  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(2)(D)  of  this  section  until  six  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  under  this  part.". 

SEC.  3)0S.  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST  PAYMENTS 

Section  428(f)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized  to  make 
payments"  each  place  It  appears  in  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  make  pay- 
ments"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraphs  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "shall  be  equal  to":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  each  such  paragraph. 

SEC.  3110.  RECOVERY  OF  COSTS. 

Section  430(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)(1)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(including  reasonable 
administrative  costs)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(including  reasona- 
ble administrative  and  collection  costs,  to 
the  extent  set  forth  in  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary)":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

SEC.  3111   CREDIT  Bl  REAl   REPORTS 

Part  B  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  section  430  the  following 
new  section: 

•reports  to  credit  bureaus  and 
institutions  op  higher  education 
Sec  430A.  (a)  Por  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing responsible  repayment  of  loans  covered 
by  Federal  loan  insurance  pursuant  to  this 
part  or  covered  by  a  guaranty  agreement 
pursuant  to  section  428.  the  Secretary,  and 
each  guaranty  agency  having  a  guaranty 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
428,  shall  enter  into  agreements  with  credit 
bureau  organizations  to  exchange  informa- 
tion concerning  student  borrowers,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  orga- 
nizations In  complying  with  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act.  such  agreements  may  pro- 
vide for  timely  response  by  the  Secretary, 
concerning  loans  covered  by  Federal  loan  in- 
surance, or  by  a  guaranty  agency,  concern- 
ing loans  covered  by  a  guaranty  agreement, 
to  requests  from  such  organizations  for  re- 
sponses to  objections  raised  by  l)orrowers. 
Subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(c),  such  agreements  shall  require  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  guaranty  agency,  as  appropriate, 
to  disclose  to  such  organizations,  with  re- 
spect to  any  loan  under  this  part— 

"(1)  the  date  of  disbursement  and  the 
amount  of  the  loan; 

"(2)  Information  concerning  the  date  of 
any  default  on  the  loan  and  the  collection 
of  the  loan.  Including  Information  concern- 
ing the  repayment  status  of  any  defaulted 
loan  on  which  the  Secretary  has  made  a 
payment  pursuant  to  section  430(a)  or  the 
guaranty  agency  has  made  a  payment  to  the 
previous  holder  of  the  loan;  and 


"(3)  the  date  of  cancellation  of  the  note 
upon  completion  of  repayment  by  the  bor- 
rower of  the  loan  or  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  437. 

"(b)  Such  agreements  may  also  provide 
for  the  disclosure  by  such  organizations  to 
tlie  Secretary  or  a  guaranty  agency,  which- 
ever insures  or  guarantees  a  loan,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  notice  under  sut)section  (a)(2)  that 
such  a  loan  is  in  default,  of  information  con- 
cerning the  borrower's  location  or  other  in- 
formation which  may  assist  the  Secretary, 
the  guaranty  agency,  the  eligible  lender,  or 
the  subsequent  holder  in  collecting  the  loan. 

"(c)  Agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that— 

"(1)  no  information  is  disclosed  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  guaranty  agency  unless  its 
accuracy  and  completeness  have  been  veri- 
fied and  the  Secretary  or  the  guaranty 
agency  has  determined  that  disclosure 
would  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  as  to  any  information  so  disclosed, 
such  organizations  will  be  promptly  notified 
of.  and  will  promptly  record,  any  change 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  or  the  guaranty 
agency  with  respect  to  such  Information,  or 
any  objections  by  the  borrower  with  respect 
to  any  such  information,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 611  of  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
(15U.S.C.  16811); 

"(3)  no  use  will  be  made  of  any  such  Infor- 
mation which  would  result  in  the  use  of  col- 
lection practices  with  respect  to  such  a  bor- 
rower that  are  not  fair  and  reasonable  or 
that  Involve  harassment,  intimidation,  false 
or  misleading  representations,  or  unneces- 
sary communication  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  such  loan  or  concerning  any  such  in- 
formation: and 

"(4)  with  regard  to  notices  of  default 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section, 
except  for  disclosures  made  to  obtain  the 
borrower's  location,  the  guaranty  agency,  el- 
igible lender,  or  sut»sequent  holder  (A)  shall 
not  disclose  any  such  information  until  he 
has  notified  the  borrower  that  such  infor- 
mation will  be  disclosed  to  credit  bureau  or- 
ganizations unless  the  borrower  enters  Into 
repayment  of  his  loan,  but  (B)  shall.  If  the 
borrower  has  not  entered  into  repayment 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  but  not 
less  than  thirty  days,  from  the  date  such 
notice  has  been  sent  to  the  borrower,  dis- 
close the  information  required  by  this  sul)- 
section. 

"(d)  A  guaranty  agency  or  credit  bureau 
organization  which  discloses  or  receives  in- 
formation under  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  a  Government  contractor  within 
the  meaning  of  section  552a  of  title  5, 
United  Sutes  Code. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  and  each  guaranty 
agency,  eligible  lender,  and  subsequent 
holder  of  a  loan  are  authorized  to  disclose 
information  described  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  concerning  student  borrowers  to  the  eli- 
gible institutions  such  borrowers  attend  or 
previously  attended. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  605  of  the 
Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1681c(a)(4),  (a)(6)),  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  may  make  a  report  containing  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Secretary  or  a 
guaranty  agency,  eligible  lender,  or  subse- 
quent holder  regarding  the  status  of  a  bor- 
rower's account  on  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
this  part  until— 

"(1)  seven  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  or  the  agency  paid  a  claim  to 
the  holder  on  the  guaranty,  or 
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"(2)  with  regard  to  an  aurcount  on  a  loan 
on  which  the  Secretary  or  the  guaranty 
agency  has  paid  a  claim  but  not  reported 
the  account  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency 
on  or  before  October  1.  1985.  seven  years 
from  that  date.". 

SEC.  3112.  civil,  PENALTIES. 

Section  432  of  the  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(fXl)  Upon  determination,  after  reasona- 
ble notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
the  record,  that  a  lender  or  a  guaranty 
agency— 

"(A)  has  violated  or  failed  to  carry  out  any 
provision  of  this  part  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  part,  or 

"(B)  has  engaged  in  substantial  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  nature  of  its  financial 
charges. 

the  Secretary  may  impose  a  civil  penalty 
upon  such  lender  or  agency  of  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  for  each  violation,  failure,  or  mis- 
representation. 

"(2)  No  civil  penalty  mai  be  imposed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
unless  it  is  determined  that  the  violation, 
failure  or  substantial  misrepresentation  re- 
ferred to  in  that  paragraph  resulted  from— 

"(A)(i)  a  clear  and  consistent  pattern  or 
practice  of  violations,  failures,  or  substan- 
tial misrepresentations  in  which  the  lender 
or  guaranty  agency  did  not  maintain  proce- 
dures reasonably  adapted  to  avoid  the  viola- 
tion, failure,  or  substantial  representation; 

"(11)  gross  negligence;  or 

"(iii)  willful  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
lender  or  guaranty  agency;  and 

"(B)  the  violation,  failure,  or  sut>stantial 
misrepresentation  is  material. 

"(3)  A  lender  or  guaranty  agency  has  no 
liability  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion if,  prior  to  the  iristitutlon  of  an  action 
under  that  paragraph,  the  lender  or  guaran- 
ty agency  cures  or  corrects  the  violation  or 
failure  or  notifies  the  person  who  received 
the  suljstantial  misrepresentation  of  the 
actual  nature  of  the  financial  charges  in- 
volved. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  violations,  failures,  or  sub- 
stantial misrepresentations  arising  from  a 
specific  practice  of  a  lender  or  guaranty 
agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  single  viola- 
tion, failure,  or  sul>stantial  misrepresenta- 
tion even  if  the  violation,  failure,  or  sub- 
stantial misrepresentation  affects  more 
than  one  loan  or  more  than  one  liorrower, 
or  both,  and  the  S«cretary  may  only  impose 
a  single  civil  penalty  for  each  such  violation, 
failure,  or  substantial  misrepresentation. 

"(5)  If  a  loan  affected  by  a  violation,  fail- 
ure, or  sut>stantial  misrepresentation  is  as- 
signed to  another  holder,  the  lender  or 
guaranty  agency  responsible  for  the  viola- 
tion, failure,  or  substantial  misrepresenta- 
tion shall  remain  liable  for  any  civil  money 
penalty  provided  for  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  but  the  assignee  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  such  civil  money  penalty. 

"(6)  Until  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General,  any  civil  penalty  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
compromised  by  the  Secretary.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  penalty  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  lender  or  guaranty  agency 
subject  to  the  determination;  the  gravity  of 
the  violation,  failure,  or  sut>stantlal  misrep- 
resentation: the  frequency  and  persistence 
of  the  violation,  failure,  or  substantial  mis- 
representation; and  the  amount  of  any 
losses  resulting  from  the  violation,  failure. 


or  substantial  misrepresentation  shall  be 
considered.  The  amount  of  such  penalty, 
when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be  deduct- 
ed from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  lender  or  agency  charged 
(unless  the  lender  or  agency  has  in  the  case 
of  a  final  agency  determination  commenced 
proceedings  for  Judicial  review  within  90 
days  of  the  determination.  In  which  case  the 
deduction  may  not  be  made  during  the 
pendency  of  the  proceeding).". 

SEC.  3113.  INDEBTEDNESS  ()K  STl  DENT  LOAN  MAR- 
KETINt;  ASS(HIATI<)N. 

Section  439(h)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "To  the  extent  that  the  average 
outstanding  amount  of  the  obligations 
owned  by  the  Association  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  subsection  (d)(1)(B) 
of  this  section  and  as  to  which  the  income  Is 
exempt  from  taxation  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  does  not  exceed  the 
average  stockholders'  equity  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  interest  on  obligations  issued 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  t>e  deemed  to 
be  interest  on  indebtedness  incurred  or  con- 
tinued to  purchase  or  carry  obligations  for 
purposes  of  section  265  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.". 
SEC.  3111.  EXTENSION  OK  PR(H:RA.M. 

(a)  Extension  or  Authority.— Part  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  424(a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1986"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1988": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1990"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1992"; 

(2)  in  section  428(a)(5)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1986"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    1988": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1990"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1992":  and 

(3)  in  section  439(1),  by  striking  out  "1988" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1990". 

(b)  Extension  of  Family  Contribution 
Schedules.— Section  9  of  the  Student  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1982  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "and 
from  July  1.  1986,  through  June  30,  1987." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from  July  1, 

1986,  through  June  30.   1987,  from  July  1, 

1987,  through  June  30,   1988,  from  July  1. 

1988,  through  June  30,  1989,  and  from  July 
1,  1989.  through  June  30.  1990,":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (O— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon;  and 

(C>  by  inserting  after  such  paragraph  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  April  1.  1987,  for  the  period  of  in- 
struction from  July  1,  1987.  through  June 
30.  1988; 

"(6)  April  1,  1988, 
struction  from  July 
30.  1989:  and 

"(7)  April   1.   1989. 
struction  from  July  1 
30,  1990,". 

PART  2— AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM 

SEC.  3121.  ASSIGNMENT  AND  REEERRAL  OF  LOANS 
KOR  COLLECTION. 

Section  463(a)(5)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(5)  provide  that  where  a  note  or  written 
agreement  evidencing  a  loan  has  t>een  in  de- 
fault despite  due  diligence  on  the  part  of 


for  the  period  of  In- 
1,  1988,  through  June 

for  the  period  of  In- 
1989.  through  June 


the  institution  in  attempting  collection 
thereon— 

"(A)  if  the  institution  has  knowingly 
failed  to  maintain  an  acceptable  collection 
record  with  respect  to  such  loan,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  regulation,  the  Secre- 
tary may— 

"(1)  require  the  Institution  to  assign  such 
note  or  agreement  to  the  Secretary,  without 
recompense;  and 

"(ii)  apportion  smy  sums  collected  on  such 
a  loan,  less  an  amount  not  to  exceed  30  per 
centum  of  any  sums  collected  to  cover  the 
Secretary's  collection  costs,  among  other  in- 
stitutions in  accordance  with  section  462;  or 

"(B)  If  the  institution  is  not  one  described 
in  clause  (A),  the  Secretary  may  allow  it  to 
refer  such  note  or  agreement  to  the  Secre- 
tary, without  recompense,  except  that  any 
sums  collected  on  such  a  loan,  less  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  30  per  centum  of  any 
sums  collected  to  cover  the  Secretary's  col- 
lection costs,  shall  be  repaid  to  such  institu- 
tion and  treated  as  if  a  part  of  Federal  cap- 
ital contributions  from  funds  appropriated 
under  section  461:". 

SE(.  3122.  REPORTING  BY  CONSl'MER  REPORTING 
AGENCY. 

Section  463(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  605  of  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1681c(a)(4).  (a)(6)),  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  may  make  a  report  containing  Infor- 
mation received  from  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing the  status  of  a  borrower's  account  on  a 
loan  made  under  this  part  until— 

"(A)  seven  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  accepted  an  assignment  or  re- 
ferral of  a  loan,  or 

"(B)  seven  years  from  the  dale  the  Secre- 
tary first  reports  the  account  to  a  consumer 
reporting  agency,  if  that  account  has  not 
been  previously  reported  by  any  other 
holder  of  the  note.". 

SEC.  3123.  DEFAILT  PENALTY 

Section  463A(a)(7)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
a  description  of  any  penalty  imposed  as  a 
consequence  of  default,  such  as  liability  for 
expenses  reasonably  incurred  in  attempts 
by  the  Secretary  or  Institutions  to  collect  on 
a  loan". 

SEC.  3124.  S'n'DENT  LOAN  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Charges  for  Late  Payments.— Section 
464(c)(1)(H)  of  the  Act  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(H)  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  provide  for  an  assessment  of  a 
charge  with  respect  to  the  loan  for  failure 
of  the  borrower  to  pay  all  or  part  of  an  In- 
stallment when  due,  which  shall  include  the 
expenses  reasonably  incurred  in  attempting 
collection  of  the  loan,  to  the  extent  permit- 
ted by  the  Secretary,  except  that  no  charge 
imposed  under  this  clause  shall  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
payment  of  the  borrower;  and". 

(b)  Conforming  Amehdment.— Section 
464(c)(4)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  The  institution  may  elect— 
"(A)  to  add  the  amount  of  any  charge  Im- 
posed under  paragraph  (IKH)  to  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day 
after  the  day  on  which  the  Installment  was 
due  and  to  notify  the  Ijorrower  of  the  as- 
sessment of  the  charge;  or 


■•(B)  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge 
payable  to  the  institution  not  later  than  the 
due  date  of  the  next  installment .". 

SEC.  3125.  REFERRAL  FOR  COI.LEtTION. 

Section  467(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "at- 
tempt to  collect"  a  comma  and  "by  any 
means  authorized  by  law,  including  referral 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  litigation,  for 
collecting  claims  of  the  United  States":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "any 
loan". 

SEC  312S  FEDERAL  COLLECTION  PROCEDl'RE. 

Section  467(b)  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1087gg(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  collect  any  loan  referred  or  as- 
signed under  section  465(a)(5)  or  (6)  until 
all  appropriate  collection  efforts,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  have  been  expend- 
ed". 

SEC.  3127.  STATCTE  OF  LIMITATIONS. 

Part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  immediately  after  section  467  the 
following  new  section: 

"STATtTTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  467 a.  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  State  law  that  would  set  an  earlier 
deadline  for  filing  suit— 

"(l)  an  institution  which  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
463(a)  may  file  suit  for  collection  of  the 
amount  due  from  a  borrower  on  a  loan 
made  under  this  part  during  a  period  of 
time  extending  at  least  until  a  date  six  years 
(exclusive  of  periods  during  which  the  State 
statute  of  limitations  period  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  suit  would  be  tolled  under 
State  law)  after  the  date  of  the  default  of 
the  Iwrrower  with  respect  to  that  amount: 
and 

"(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2416  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Attorney  General  may  file  suit  for  col- 
lection of  the  amount  due  from  a  borrower 
on  a  loan  made  under  this  part  until  six 
years  following  the  date  on  which  the  loan 
is  assigned  or  referred  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  part.'". 

PART  .•»— AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO 
STIDENT  ASSISTANCE  GENERALLY 

SEC.  3131.  EXCLl'SION  OF  Liyi  IDATION  PBCMEEDS 
FROM  FAMILY  CONTRIBITION  COM- 
PITATIONS. 

Section  482  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, promulgate  special  regulations  to 
permit,  in  the  computation  of  family  contri- 
butions for  the  programs  under  subpart  1  of 
part  A  and  part  B  of  this  title  for  any  aca- 
demic year  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 
1985.  the  exclusion  from  family  income  of 
any  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  farm  or  business 
assets  of  that  family  if  such  sale  results 
from  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  foreclosure, 
forfeiture,  or  bankruptcy.". 

SEt    3132  STl  DENT  ELIGIBILITY. 

Section  484(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "'such"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(which  need  not  be  no- 
tarized)" in  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(which  need  not  be  notarized 
but  which  shall  include  such  student's  social 
security  number  or,  if  the  student  does  not 
have  a  social  security  number,  such  stu- 
dents student  identification  number)". 


SEC.  3133.  STA'H'TE  OF  LIMITATIONS. 

Part  F  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  section  484  the 
following  new  section: 

"STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  484A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  State  law  that  would  set  an  earlier 
deadline  for  filing  suit— 

""(1)  an  institution  which  receives  funds 
under  this  title  may  file  suit  for  collection 
of  a  refund  due  from  a  student  on  a  grant 
made  or  work  assistance  awarded  under  this 
title  during  a  period  of  time  extending  at 
least  until  a  date  six  years  (exclusive  of  peri- 
ods during  which  the  State  statute  of  limi- 
tations period  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
suit  would  be  tolled  under  State  law)  after 
the  date  the  refund  first  became  due:  and 

"(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2416  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Attorney  General  may  file  suit  for  pay- 
ment of  a  refund  due  from  a  student  on  a 
grant  made  under  this  title  until  six  years 
following  the  date  on  which  the  refund  first 
became  due. 

■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law  to  the  contrary,  a  borrower  who 
has  defaulted  on  a  loan  made  under  this 
title  shall  be  required  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
other  charges  specified  in  this  title,  reasona- 
ble collection  costs.". 

SEC.  3134.  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Use  or  Interest  on  Funds  Received.— 
Section  487(a)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  institution  will  use  funds  re- 
ceived by  it  for  any  program  under  this  title 
and  any  interest  or  other  earnings  thereon 
solely  for  the  purposes  specified  in  and  In 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  that  pro- 
gram.". 

(b)  Audit  and  Recovery  of  Funds.— Sec- 
tion 487(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)(i)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii).  a 
financial  and  compliance  audit  of  an  eligible 
institution,  with  regard  to  any  funds  ob- 
tained by  it  under  this  title  or  obtained 
from  a  student  or  a  parent  who  has  a  loan 
Insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  at  least  once  every  two 
years  and  covering  the  period  since  the  most 
recent  audit,  conducted  by  a  qualified.  Inde- 
pendent organization  or  person  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  established  by  the 
Comptroller  General  for  the  audit  of  gov- 
ernmental organization,  programs,  and 
functions,  and  as  prescribed  in  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  the  results  of  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary;  or 

"(ii)  with  regard  to  an  eligible  institution 
which  is  audited  under  chapter  75  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  deeming  such  audit 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  clause  (1)  for 
the  period  covered  by  such  audit;". 

PART  4— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  3141.  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

(a)  In  General— Except  as  provided  In 
subsections  (b).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1985. 

(b)  Exceptions.— ( 1 )  The  amendments 
made  by  sections  3102,  3123,  and  3124  shall 
apply  to  loans  to  cover  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance for  any  period  of  enrollment  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1,  1986. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
3103(a)  and  3104  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1.  1986. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3105 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1986. 


(4)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
3106.  3108.  3110.  3111,  3112.  3121.  3122,  3125, 
3126.  and  312'i  shall  apply  to  all  loans,  in- 
cluding loans  made  before  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  shall  take  effect  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3109 
shall  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1984. 

(6)  The  sunendment  made  by  section  3132 
shall  apply  to  grants,  loans,  or  work  assist- 
ance to  cover  the  cost  of  attendance  for  any 
period  of  enrollment  l>eglnnlng  on  or  after 
July  1.  1986. 

(7)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3133 
shall  apply  to  all  grants,  including  grants 
awarded  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(8)  The  amendment  made  by  section  3134 
shall  apply  to  all  grants,  loans,  or  work  as- 
sistance. Including  such  assistance  awarded 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B — Single-Employer  Plan  Termination 
Insurance  Premiums 
SEC.  3201.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Single- 
Employer  Pension  Plan  Termination  Insur- 
ance Premium  Act  of  1985". 

SEC.  3202.  PREMICM  INCREASE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section 
4006(a)(3)(A)(i)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1306(aK3)(A)(l))  Is  amended  by  striking  out. 
"for  plan  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1977,  an  amount  equal  to  $2.60  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  E>ecember  31,  1985.  an  amount 
equal  to  $8.50". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment  "With  Re- 
spect TO  Plan  Years  After  1977— Section 
4006(c)(1)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1306(c)(1)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

••(A)  in  the  case  of  each  plan  which  was 
not  a  multiemployer  plan  in  a  plan  year— 

"•(I)  with  respect  to  each  plan  year  begin- 
ning before  January  1.  1978.  an  amount 
equal  to  $1  for  each  Individual  who  was  a 
participant  in  such  plan  during  the  plan 
yepr.  and 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  each  plan  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1977,  an  amount 
equal  to  $2.60  for  each  Individual  who  was  a 
participant  in  such  plan  during  the  plan 
year,  and". 

SEC.  3203.  INCORPORATION  OF  CERTAIN  FORMER 
PROVISIONS  IN  LIEC  OF  CROSS  REF 
ERENCE  THERETO. 

Section  4006(a)  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1306(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)(A)  In  carrying  out  its  authority  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  establish  premium  rates 
and  bases  for  basic  benefits  guaranteed 
under  section  4022  with  respect  to  single- 
employer  plans,  the  corporation  shall  estab- 
lish such  rates  and  bases  In  coverage  sched- 
ules In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  corporation  may  establish 
annual  premiums  for  single-employer  plans 
composed  of  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  a  charge  based  on  a  rate  applicable  to 
the  excess,  if  any.  of  the  present  value  of 
the  basic  benefits  of  the  plan  which  are 
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guaranteed  over  the  value  of  the  assets  of 
the  plan,  not  In  excess  of  0.1  percent,  and 

"(11)  an  additional  charge  based  on  a  rate 
applicable  to  the  present  value  of  the  basic 
benefits  of  the  plan  which  are  guaranteed. 
The  rate  for  the  additional  charge  referred 
to  In  clause  (ID  shall  be  set  by  the  corpora 
tlon  for  every  year  at  a  level  which  the  cor 
poratlon  estimates  will  yield  total  revenue 
approximately  equal  to  the  total  revenue  to 
be  derived  by  the  corporation  from  the 
charges  referred  to  In  clause  (I)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

■•(C)  The  corporation  may  establish 
annual  premiums  for  single-employer  plans 
based  on— 

"(I)  the  number  of  participants  In  a  plan, 
but  such  premium  rates  shall  not  exceed  the 
rates  described  In  paragraph  (3). 

■•(ID  unfunded  basic  beneflU  guaranteed 
under  this  title,  but  such  premium  rates 
shall  not  exceed  the  limitations  applicable 
to  charges  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(B)(D,  or 

■■(111)  total  guaranteed  basic  benefits,  but 
such  premium  rates  shall  not  exceed  the 
rates  for  additional  charges  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (B)(ll). 

If  the  corporation  uses  two  or  more  of  the 
rate  bases  descrlt>ed  In  this  subparagraph, 
the  premium  rates  shall  l>e  designed  to 
produce  approximately  equal  amounts  of 
aggregate  premium  revenue  from  each  of 
the  rate  bases  used. 

••(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
corporation  shall  by  regulation  define  the 
terms  value  of  assets^  and  •present  value  of 
the  benefits  of  the  plan  which  are  guaran- 
teed' In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  this 
section.". 

8KC.  3»4.  APPROVAL  BY  JOINT  RESOLITTION  OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  PENSION 
BENEFIT  ClARAVn  CORPORATION. 

Title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  section  4006  (29  U.S.C.  1306(a)(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ''the  Congress  ap- 
proves such  revised  schedule  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution'^  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of •'a  Joint  resolution  approving  such  revised 
schedule  is  enacted'". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(4)  of  section  4006  (29 
U.S.C.  1306(a)(4))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "approval  by  the  Congress"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'the  enactment  of  a  Joint 
resolution". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)(3)  of  section  4006  (29 
U.S.C.  1306(bM3))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "concurrent"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Joint",  by  striking  out  "That  the  Con- 
gress favors  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ••The",  and  by  Inserting  '•Is  hereby  ap- 
proved" before  the  period  preceding  the 
quotation  marks. 

(4)  Subsection  (f)(2)(B)  of  section  4022A 
(29  U.S.C.  1322a(f)(2)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  en- 
actment of  a  Joint  resolution". 

(5)  Subsection  (f)(2KC)  of  section  4022A 
(29  use.  1322a(f)(2>(C))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "approved"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "so  enacted". 

(6)  Subsection  (f)(3)(B)  of  section  4022A 
(29  U.S.C.  I322a(f)(3)(A))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Congress  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution"" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "enact- 
ment of  a  Joint  resolution'". 

(7)  Subsection  (f)(4)(A)  of  section  4022A 
(29   use.    1322a(fK4)(A))    is   amended   by 


striking  out    'concurrenf'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •Joint"". 

(8)  Subsection  (fK4)(B)  of  section  4022A 
(29  U.S.C.  1322a(f)(4)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■concurrent"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Joinf. 
by  striking  out  ■■That  the  Congress  favors 
the'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •  The ". 
and  by  Inserting  •is  hereby  approved"'  im- 
mediately before  the  period  preceding  ihe 
quotation  marks. 

(9)  Subsection  (g)(4)(AKiD  of  section 
4022A  (29  use.  1322a(gM4KA)(ll))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "concurrenf"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Joint",  and  by 
striking  out  "adopted  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "enacted"'. 

(10)  Subsection  (g)(4)(B)  of  section  4022A 
(29  US.C.  1322a(g)(4)(B))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "■concurrent""  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Joint", 
by  striking  out  "That  the  Congress  disap- 
proves the^"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■The^.  and  by  Inserting  •is  hereby  disap- 
proved" immediately  before  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  quotation  marks. 

SE<".  3MS.  EFFECTIVE  DA"rES. 

(a)  Oenkral  Ruu;.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  shall  be  effective  for  plan  years 
commencing  after  December  31.  1985. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— The  amendments  made 
by  section  3203  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Multiemployer 
Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980. 

Subtitle  C — Singk-Employrr  Plan  Terminalion 
Insurance  System  Amendments 

SEC.  MOl    SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  "Single-Em- 
ployer  Pension   Plan   Amendments   Act  of 

1985". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  3301.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  3302.  Findings  and  declaration  of 
policy. 

Sec.  3303.  Amendment  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act 
of  1974. 

Sec.  3304.  Definitions. 

Sec.  3305.  Clarification  of  authority  to 
freeze  plans. 

Sec.  3306.  General  requirements  relating  to 
termination  of  single-employer 
plans  by  plan  administrators. 

Sec.  3307.  Standard  termination  of  single- 
employer  plans. 

Sec.  3308.  Distress  termination  of  single- 
employer  plans. 

Sec.  3309.  Termination  proceedings:  duties 
of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  3310.  Amendments  to  liability  provi- 
sions: liabilities  relating  to  ben- 
efit entitlements  In  excess  of 
benefits  guaranteed  by  the  cor- 
poration. 

Sec.  3311.  Distribution  to  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  liability  pay- 
ments to  section  4049  trustee. 

Sec.  3312.  Treatment  of  transactions  to 
evade  liability:  effect  of  corpo- 
rate reorganization. 

Sec.  3313.  Additional  enforcement  author- 
ity relating  to  terminations  of 
single-employer  plans. 

Sec.  3314.  Security  for  waivers  of  minimum 
funding  standard  and  exten- 
sions of  aimortlzatlon  period. 

Sec.  3315.  Conforming,  clarifying,  techni- 
cal, and  miscellaneous  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  3316.  Effective  date. 


SEC.     UMl.     FINDINGS     AND     DEClJtRATION     OF 
POLICY 

(a)  PiNDiMos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  single-employer  defined  benefit  pen- 
sion plans  have  a  substantial  Impact  on 
Interstate  commerce  and  are  affected  with  a 
national  Interest: 

(2)  the  continued  well-being  and  retire- 
ment Income  security  of  millions  of  workers, 
retirees,  and  their  dependents  are  directly 
affected  by  such  plans: 

(3)  the  existence  of  a  sound  termination 
Insurance  system  Is  fundamental  to  the  re- 
tirement Income  security  of  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  such  plans:  and 

(4)  the  current  termination  Insurance 
system  In  some  instances  encourages  em- 
ployers to  terminate  pension  plans,  evade 
their  obligations  to  pay  benefits,  and  shift 
unfunded  pension  liabilities  onto  the  termi- 
nation insurance  system  and  the  other  pre- 
mium-payers. 

(b)  Additional  Findings.— The  Congress 
further  finds  that  modification  of  the  cur- 
rent termination  Insurance  system— 

(1)  Is  desirable  to  Increase  the  likelihood 
that  full  benefits  will  be  paid  to  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  such  plans:  and 

(2)  is  desirable  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  liabilities  to  the  termination  insurance 
system  only  In  cases  of  severe  hardship,  and 
to  keep  the  premium  costs  of  such  system  at 
a  reasonable  level. 

(c)  Declaration  or  Poucy.— It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  this  Act— 

(1 )  to  foster  and  facilitate  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

(2)  to  encourage  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  single-employer  defined  benefit 
pension  plans. 

(3)  to  Increase  the  likelihood  that  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  under  single-employ- 
er defined  benefit  pension  plans  will  receive 
their  full  benefits,  and 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  unfunded 
pension  liabilities  onto  the  single-employer 
pension  plan  termination  Insurance  system 
only  In  cases  of  severe  hardship,  and  to  keep 
the  premium  costs  of  such  system  at  a  rea- 
sonable level. 

SEC.    JJ03     AMENDMENT   OF   THE    EMPLOYEE    RE- 
TIREMENT INCOME  SECl'RITY  ACT  OF 

1974. 

Whenever  in  this  subtitle  an  amendment 
Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference  is 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974,  unless  otherwise  sp)ecifled. 

SEC.  MW.  DEFINrriONS. 

Section  4001(a)  (29  U.S.C.  1301(a))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(2)  substantial  employer',  for  any  plan 
year  of  a  single-employer  plan,  means  one 
or  more  persons— 

"(A)  who  are  contributing  sponsors  of  the 
plan  in  such  plan  year. 

"(B)  who.  at  any  time  during  such  plan 
year,  are  members  of  the  same  affiliated 
group  (Within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  1563  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  determined  without  regard  to 
subsections  (a)(4)  and  (eMSMC)  of  such  sec- 
tion), and 

'■(C)  whose  required  contributions  to  the 
plan  for  each  plan  year  constituting  one 
of- 

"(1)  the  two  Immediately  preceding  plan 
years,  or 
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■■(11)  the  first  two  of  the  three  immediate- 
ly preceding  plan  years, 
total  an  amount  greater  than  or  equal  to  10 
percent  of  all  contributions  required  to  be 
paid  to  or  under  that  plan  for  such  plan 
year;"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (11).  by  striking  out 
"and"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (12).  by  striking  out  "cor- 
poration." and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cor- 
poration;" and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

(13)  contributing  sponsor,  of  a  single- 
employer  plan,  means  a  person- 

■■(A)  who  is  responsible  for  meeting  the 
funding  requirements  under  section  302.  or 
■(B)  who  is  a  member  of  the  controlled 
group  of  a  person  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  has  been  responsible  for  meeting  such 
funding  requirements,  and  has  employed  a 
significant  number  (as  may  be  defined  in 
regulations  of  the  corporation)  of  partici- 
pants under  such  plan  while  such  person 
was  so  responsible: 

••(14)  In  the  case  of  a  single-employer 
plan— 

•■(A)  controlled  group'  means,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  person,  a  group  consisting  of 
such  person  and  all  other  persons  under 
common  control  with  such  person;  and 

■(B)  the  determination  of  whether  two  or 
more  persons  are  under  common  control" 
shall  be  made  under  regulations  of  the  cor- 
poration which  are  consistent  and  coexten- 
sive with  regulations  prescribed  for  similar 
purposes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  414(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954; 

"(15)  single-employer  plan"  means,  except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this 
title,  any  plan  which  is  not  a  multiemployer 
plan; 

"(16)  "benefit  entitlemenU',  of  a  partici- 
pant or  beneficiary  as  of  any  date  under  a 
single-employer    plan,    means    all    benefits 
provided  by  the  plan  with  respect  to  the 
participant  or  beneficiary  which— 
""(A)  are  guaranteed  under  section  4022. 
••(B)  would  be  guaranteed  under  section 
4022.  but  for  the  operation  of  subsection 
4022(b).  or 
••(C)  constitute— 

"(1)  early  retirement  supplements  or  subsi- 
dies. 
••(11)  plant  closing  benefits,  or 
••(ill)  death  l)eneflts. 
irrespective  of  whether  any  such  benefits 
are  guaranteed  under  section  4022.  If  the 
participant  or  beneficiary  has  satisfied,  as  of 
such  date,  all  of  the  conditions  required  of 
him  or  her  under  the  provisions  of  the  plan 
to    esUbllsh    entitlement    to    the    benefits, 
except  for  the  submission  of  a  formal  appli- 
cation, retirement,  completion  of  a  required 
waiting  period,  death,  or  designation  of  a 
beneficiary; 

■•(17)  amount  of  unfunded  guaranteed 
beneflU".  of  a  participant  or  beneficiary  as 
of  any  date  under  a  single-employer  plan, 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

■■(A)  the  actuarial  present  value  (deter- 
mined as  of  such  date  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sumptions prescribed  by  the  corporation  for 
purposes  of  section  4044)  of  the  benefits  of 
the  participant  or  tieneficiary  under  the 
plan  which  are  guaranteed  under  section 
4022.  over 

■■(B)  the  current  value  as  of  such  date  of 
the  assets  of  the  plan  which  are  required  to 
be  allocated  to  those  benefits  under  section 
4044; 

••(18)  amount  of  unfunded  benefit  entitle- 
ments, of  a  participant  or  l>eneficiary  as  of 


any    date    under    a    single-employer    plan, 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

••(A)  the  actuarial  present  value  (deter- 
mined as  of  such  date  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sumptions prescribed  by  the  corporation  for 
purposes  of  section  4044)  of  the  benefit  enti- 
tlements of  the  participant  or  beneficiary 
under  the  plan,  over 

■■(B)  the  current  value  as  of  such  date  of 
the  asseU  of  the  plan  which  are  required  to 
be  allocated  to  such  l)enefit  entitlements 
under  section  4044; 

•■(19)  outstanding  amount  of  benefit  enti- 
tlements', of  a  participant  or  beneficiary 
under  a  terminated  single-employer  plan, 
means  the  excess  of — 

■■(A)  the  actuarial  present  value  (deter- 
mined as  of  the  termination  date  on  the 
basis  of  assumptions  prescribed  by  the  cor- 
poration for  purposes  of  section  4044)  of  the 
benefit  entitlements  of  such  participant  or 
beneficiary  under  the  plan,  over 

■■(B)  the  actuarial  present  value  (deter- 
mined as  of  such  date  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sumptions prescribed  by  the  corporation  for 
purposes  of  section  4044)  of  the  beneflU  of 
such  participant  or  beneficiary  which  are 
guaranteed  under  section  4022  or  to  which 
assets  of  the  plan  are  allocated  under  sec- 
tion 4044; 

•■(20)  'person'  has  the  meaning  set  forth  in 
section  3(9); 

••(21)  affected  party'  means,  with  respect 
to  a  plan— 

"(A)  each  participant  in  the  plan, 

"(B)  each  beneficiary  under  the  plan  who 
is  a  beneficiary  of  a  deceased  participant  or 
who  Is  an  alternate  payee  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  206(d)(3)(K))  under  an  appli- 
cable qualified  domestic  relations  order 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
206(d)(3)(B)(l)), 

••(C)  each  employee  organization  repre- 
senting participants  in  the  plan,  and 

"(D)  the  corporation, 
except  that,  in  connection  with  any  notice 
required  to  be  provided  to  the  affected 
party,  if  an  affected  party  has  designated,  in 
writing,  a  person  to  receive  such  notice  on 
behalf  of  the  affected  party,  any  reference 
to  the  affected  party  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  such  person;  and 

"(22)  section  4049  trustee',  in  connection 
with  a  terminated  single-employer  plan, 
means  the  trustee  appointed  under  section 
4049(a)  in  connection  with  the  plan.". 

SEC.     3305     CLARIFICATION     OF     AITHORITY     TO 
FREEZE  PLANS. 

(a)  Freezing  or  Plans  Under  Title  IV.— 
Section  4001  (29  U.S.C.  1301)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection: 

••(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
terminate',  when  used  in  connection  with  a 
single-employer  plan,  means  to  terminate  in 
accordance  with  section  4041  or  4042. 

"(2KA)  The  adoption  and  operation  of  a 
provision  of  a  single-employer  plan  amend- 
ment is  not  a  termination  for  purposes  of 
this  title  if  such  provision  constitutes  a 
freezing  of  the  plan. 

"(B)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11).  a 
provision  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A) 
constitutes  a  freezing  of  a  plan  if  and  only  If 
the  sole  effect  of  the  provision  is  to  provide 
that  some  or  all  service  performed  on  or 
after  a  specified  date  (which  is  or  follows 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment)  will 
not  be  taken  into  account  under  the  plan 
solely  for  purposes  of  determining  (in  ac- 
cordance with  section  204  of  this  Act  bene- 
flU accrued  on  or  after  such  specified  date. 

""(ID  A  provision  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  be  treated  as  failing  to 


constitute  a  freezing  of  the  plan  solely  be- 
cause the  provision  also  provides  that  some 
or  all  relevant  factors  used  to  determine 
beneflU  based  on  service  performed  prior  to 
such  specified  date  shall  remain  constant. 

"(C)  A  provision  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  constitute  a  freezing  of 
the  plan  if  an  effect  of  the  provision  Is  to 
provide  that  some  or  all  service  performed 
on  or  after  such  specified  date  will  not  be 
taken  into  account  under  the  plan  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  (in  accordance  with 
section  203)  nonforfeitability  of  benefiU  ac- 
crued before  such  specified  date  or  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  satisfaction  of  any 
other  requiremenu  for  eligibility  for  bene- 
fiU accrued  before  such  specified  date.", 
(b)  Freezing  or  Plans  Under  Title  I.— 
(1)  In  general- Part  2  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  I  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  211  as  section 
212;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  section  210  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"rREEZING  or  PLANS 

•Sec  211.  (a)  The  adoption  and  operation 
of  a  provision  of  a  single-employer  plan 
amendment  Is  not  a  violation  of  this  title  if 
such  provision  constitutes  a  freezing  of  the 
plan. 

••(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  a  provision  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
constitutes  a  freezing  of  a  plan  if  and  only  If 
the  sole  effect  of  the  provision  is  to  provide 
that  some  or  aU  service  performed  on  or 
after  a  specified  date  (which  is  or  follows 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment)  will 
not  be  taken  into  account  under  the  plan 
solely  for  purposes  of  determining  (In  ac- 
cordance with  section  204)  l>enefiu  accrued 
on  or  after  such  specified  date. 

'■(2)  A  provision  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  treated  as  falling  to  consti- 
tute a  freezing  of  the  plan  solely  because 
the  provision  also  provides  that  some  or  all 
relevant  factors  used  to  determine  beneflU 
based  on  service  performed  prior  to  such 
specified  date  shall  remain  constant. 

"(c)  A  provision  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  constitute  a  freezing  of  the 
plan  if  an  effect  of  the  provision  is  to  pro- 
vide that  some  or  all  service  performed  on 
or  after  such  specified  date  will  not  be  taken 
into  account  under  the  plan  for  purposes  of 
determining  (in  accordance  with  section 
203)  nonforfeitability  of  beneflU  accrued 
before  such  specified  date  or  for  purposes  of 
determining  satisfaction  of  any  other  re- 
qulremenU  for  eligibility  for  beneflU  ac- 
crued before  such  specified  date. 

■(d)  A  single-employer  plan  may  not  be 
amended  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Single-Employer  Pension  Plan 
AmendmenU  Act  of  1985  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  freezing  of  the  plan,  unless  after 
adoption  of  the  plan  amendment  and  not 
less  than  60  days  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  plan  amendment,  the  plan  adminis- 
trator provides  to  each  affected  party  (as 
defined  in  section  4001(a)(21))  a  written 
notice  setting  forth  the  plan  amendment 
and  iu  effective  date". 

(B)  Clerical  amendment— The  table  of 
contenU  In  section  1  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Item  relating  to  section  211  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
Items: 

"Sec.  211.  Freezing  of  plans. 

"Sec.  212.  Effective  dates.". 
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SEC  33M.  GENERAL  REQl'IREMENTS  REI.ATIN(;  T<( 
TERMINATION  OF  SIN(a.E-EMPI,OYER 
PLANS  BY  PLAN  ADMINISTRATORS. 

(a)  In  General. -Section  4041  (29  U.S.C. 
1341)  is  amended  by  striliing  out  subsections 
(a)  through  ic)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  4041.  (a)  General  Rules  Governing 
Single-Employer  Plan  Terminations.— 

"(1)  Exclusive  means  or  plan  termina- 
tion.—Except  in  the  case  of  a  termination 
for  which  proceedings  are  otherwise  insti- 
tuted by  the  corporation  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4042,  a  single-employer  plan  may  be 
terminated  only  In  a  standard  termination 
under  subsection  (b)  or  a  distress  termina- 
tion under  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  60-day  notice  to  afpected  parties.— 
Not  less  than  60  days  before  the  proposed 
termination  date  of  a  plan  termination 
under  subsection  (b)  or  <c),  the  plan  admin- 
istrator shall  provide  to  each  affected  party 
a  written  notice  stating  that  such  termina- 
tion is  intended  amd  the  proposed  termina- 
tion date.  The  written  notice  shall  include 
any  related  additional  Information  required 
in  regulations  of  the  corporation. 

"(3)  Procedure  in  the  event  op  related 
adjudicatory  proceedings.— 

"(A)  Procedure  in  the  case  op  standard 
TERMINATION.— In  any  case  in  which,  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  plain  administrator  provides  the  notice 
required  under  paragraph  (2)  and  ending  on 
the  proposed  termination  date  specified  in 
such  notice,  the  plan  administrator  receives 
written  notice  from  an  affected  party  that 
there  is  pending  a  related  adjudicatory  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  the  proposed  stand- 
ard termination  of  the  plan  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  plan  administrator— 

■'(I)  shall  suspend  the  termination,  by  re- 
fraining fro.n  further  processing  or  imple- 
menting the  termination  during  the  penden- 
cy of  such  proceeding,  or 

■■<ii)  may  proceed  with  the  termination, 
except  that,  in  so  proceeding,  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator shall  take  such  actions  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  providing  for  segre- 
gation of  plan  assets  or  maintenance  of  plan 
records)  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
assure  that  the  plan  may  be  effectively  re- 
stored if  the  plan  Is  finally  determined  In 
any  such  proceeding  to  have  been  terminat- 
ed In  violation  of  the  contractual  or  statuto- 
ry rights  of  any  affected  party  and  Is  or- 
dered in  such  proceeding  to  be  restored. 
During  any  period  of  time  for  which  the 
plan  administrator  suspends  the  termina- 
tion pursuant  to  clause  (i).  any  applicable 
time  limitation  in  the  termination  proce- 
dure shall  cease  to  run. 

"(B)  Procedure  in  the  case  or  distress 
TERMINATION.— In  the  case  of  a  i  elated  adju- 
dicatory proceeding  with  rtspect  to  a  pro- 
posed distress  termination  of  the  plan  under 
oubsection  (c).  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  such  termination  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  applies  'n  the  case  of  a 
standard  termination,  except  that  any  refer- 
ence in  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  plan  admin- 
istrator shall  be  considered  a  reference  to 
the  plan  administrator  and  to  the  corpora- 
tion or  other  person  serving  as  trustee 
under  section  4042. 

"(C)  Related  adjudicatory  proceeding.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
related  adjudicatory  proceeding'  means  any 
proceeding  (including  timely  appeals  there- 
from) commenced  by  an  affected  party  as— 

"(i)  a  grievance  oroceeding  before  an  ap- 
propriate adjudicative  entity. 

"(ID  an  administrative  proceeding  before 
an  appropriate  governmental  agency,  or 


"(ill)  a  civil  action  in  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

in  which  the  affected  party  alleges  that  the 
proposed  termination  would  violate  the  con- 
tractual or  statutory  rights  of  any  affected 
party. 

■(D)  Pendency  or  proceeding.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  a  related  adjudica- 
tory proceeding  shall  be  treated  as  pending 
from  the  date  on  which  It  is  commenced 
until  the  earlier  of— 

"(I)  the  date  of  a  final  determination  In 
the  proceeding  that  the  proposed  termina- 
tion would  not  violate  the  contractual  or 
statutory  rights  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(C).  or 

"(ii)  the  date  of  a  preliminary  decision  by 
the  presiding  adjudicative  entity,  govern- 
mental agency,  or  court  that,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, the  affected  party  Is  not  likely  to 
prevail  in  such  proceeding  and  the  equities 
cleaily  favor  discontinuing  compliance  with 
clauses  (i)  and  (ID  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(E)  Eptects  or  suspension  or  termina- 
tion.—In  any  case  in  which  a  termination  is 
suspended  pursuant  to  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  if  the  proposed  ter- 
mination is  finally  determined  in  a  related 
adjudicatory  proceeding  not  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  contractual  or  statutory  rights  of 
any  affected  party,  the  termination  of  the 
plan  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  proposed 
termination  date.". 

(b)  DEriNiTioNs  Relating  to  SumciEN- 
cy. -Section  4041(d)  (29  U.S.C.  1341(d))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  SurriciENCY.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  SurriciENCY  roR  benetit  entitle- 
ments.—A  single-employer  plan  is  sufficient 
for  benefit  entitlements  If  there  Is  no 
amount  of  unfunded  benefit  entitlements 
under  the  plan. 

"(2)  SurriciENCY  roR  guaranteed  bene- 
riTs.— A  single-employer  plan  is  sufficient 
for  guaranteed  benefits  if  there  is  no 
amount  of  unfunded  guaranteed  benefits 
under  the  plan.". 

SEt .  3307.  STANDARD  TERMINATION  OF  SINCLE-EM- 
PLOVER  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  4041  <as  amend- 
ed by  section  3306  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Standard  Termination  or  Single-Em- 
ployer Plans — 

"(1)  General  requirements.— A  single-em- 
ployer plan  may  terminate  under  a  standarc* 
termination  only  If— 

"(A)  when  the  final  distribution  of  assets 
occurs,  the  plan  Is  sufficient  for  benefit  en- 
titlements (determined  as  of  the  tennlna- 
tion  date), 

•(B)  the  plan  administrator  provides  the 
60-day  advance  notice  to  affected  parties  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)(2), 

"(C)  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  are  met.  and 

"(D)  the  corporation  does  not  issue  a 
notice  of  noncompliance  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Termination  procedure.— 

"(A)  Notice  to  the  corporation.- As  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  termination  date 
proposed  in  the  notice  provided  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(2).  the  plan  administrator 
shall  send  a  notice  to  the  corporation  set- 
ting forth— 

"(i)  certification  by  an  enrolled  actuary— 

"(I)  of  the  amount  of  the  assets  of  the 
plan  (as  of  a  proposed  date  of  final  distribu- 
tion of  assets). 


"(ID  of  the  actuarial  present  value  (as  of 
such  date)  of  the  benefit  entitlements  under 
the  plan,  and 

"(III)  that  the  plan  will  be  sufficient  (as 
of  such  date)  for  benefit  entitlements. 

"(ii)  such  information  as  the  corporation 
may  prescribe  in  regulations  as  necessary  to 
enable  the  corporation  to  make  determina- 
tions under  subparagraph  (C).  and 

"(ill)  certification  by  the  plan  administra- 
tor that  the  Information  on  which  the  en- 
rolled actuary  based  the  certification  under 
clause  (1)  and  the  information  provided  to 
the  corporation  under  clause  (ii)  Is  accurate 
and  complete. 

•(B)  Notice  to  participants  and  benepici- 
ARiES  or  benepit  entitlements.— At  the  time 
a  notice  is  sent  by  the  plan  administrator 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  plan  adminis- 
trator shall  send  a  notice  to  each  person 
who  is  a  participant  or  beneficiary  under 
the  plan  specifying  the  amount  of  such  per- 
son's t>enefit  entitlements  (if  any),  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  normal  form  of  ben- 
efits under  the  plan.  Such  notice  shall  be 
written  in  such  manner  as  Is  likely  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  participant  or  beneficiary 
and  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  of 
the  corporation. 

•■(C)  Notice  fhom  the  corporation  or 
noncompliance.— 

"(i)  In  general.- Within  60  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  under  subparagraph  (A). 
the  corporation  shall  provide  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator with  a  notice  of  noncompliance 
if- 

■■(I)  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)(2)  and  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  have  not  been  met, 
or 

"(II)  it  otherwise  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  Information  provided  by  affected  parties 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  corporation, 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan 
is  not  sufficient  for  benefit  entitlements. 

"(ii)  Extension.— The  corporation  and  the 
plan  administrator  may  agree  to  extend  the 
60-day  period  referred  to  in  clause  (i>  by  a 
written  agreement  signed  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  plan  administrator  before  the 
expiration  of  the  60-day  period.  The  60-day 
period  shall  l)e  extended  as  provided  in  the 
agreement  and  may  be  further  extended  by 
sut)sequent  written  agreements  signed  by 
the  corporation  and  the  plan  administrator 
made  before  the  expiration  of  a  previously 
agreed  upon  extension  of  the  60-day  period. 
Any  extension  may  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits)  as  are  agreed  upon  by  the 
corporation  and  the  plan  administrator. 

"(D)  Final  distribution  or  assets  in  ab- 
sence or  NOTICE  or  noncompliance.— The 
plan  administrator  shall  commence  the  final 
distribution  of  assets  pursuant  to  the  stand- 
ard termination  of  the  plan  as  soon  ac  prac- 
ticable after  the  expiration  of  the  60-day  (or 
extended)  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (C).  but  such  final  distribution  may 
occur  only  If— 

"(I)  the  plan  administrator  has  not  re- 
ceived during  such  period  a  notice  of  non- 
compliance from  the  corporation  under  sub- 
paragraph (C).  and 

"(ii)  when  such  final  distribution  occurs, 
the  plan  Is  sufficient  for  benefit  entitle- 
ments (determined  as  of  the  termination 
date). 

"(3)  Methods  or  pinal  distribution  op 

ASSETS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  connection  with  any 
final  distribution  of  assets  pursuant  to  the 
termination  of  the  plan,  the  plan  adminis- 
trator shall  distribute  the  assets  In  accord- 


ance with  section  4044  In  distributing  such 
assets,  the  plan  administrator  shall— 

(1)  purchase  Irrevocable  commitments 
from  an  Insurer  to  provide  when  due  the 
benefit  entitlements  under  the  plan  and  all 
other  benefits  (If  any)  under  the  plan  to 
which  assets  are  allocated  under  section 
4044.  or 

•■(ii)  otherwise  fully  provide  when  due  the 
benefit  entitlements  under  the  plan  and  all 
other  benefits  (If  any)  under  the  plan  to 
which  assets  are  allocated  under  section 
4044  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  and  any  applicable  regulations  of 
the  corporation. 

■(B)  CERTiriCATION  TO  THE  CORPORATION  Or 
FINAL     DISTRIBUTION     OF     ASSETS.— Within     30 

days  after  the  final  distribution  of  assets  is 
completed  pursuant  to  the  termination  of 
the  plan,  the  plan  administrator  shall  send 
a  notice  to  the  corporation  certifying  that 
the  assets  of  the  plan  have  been  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  so  as  to  pay  when  due  the 
benefit  entitlements  under  the  plan  and  all 
other  benefits  (If  any)  under  the  plan  to 
which  assets  are  allocated  under  section 
4044. 

"(4)  Continuing  AirrHORiiry. —Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  preclude 
the  continued  exercise  by  the  corporation, 
after  the  termination  date  of  a  plan  termi- 
nated in  a  standard  termination  under  this 
subsection,  of  Its  authority  under  section 
4003  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the 
termination.  A  certification  under  para- 
graph (3)(B)  shall  not  affect  the  corpora- 
tions obligations  under  section  4022". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
4041(f)  (29  U.S.C.  1341(f))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "(f)"  the  following: 
Conversion  or  a  Defined  Benefit  Plan  to 

A  Defined  CoNTRiBtrriON  Plan  Treated  as  a 
Standard  Termination.—"': 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a) "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  section  ";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "in  a  standard  termina- 
tion "  after  "terminated  ". 

SEC   3308.  distress  TERMINATION  OF  SINGLE-EM- 
PLOVER  PLANS. 

Section  4041  (as  amended  by  sections  3306 
and  3307  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(c>  Distress  Termination  of  Single-Em- 
ployer Plans.— 

"(1)  In  general— a  single-employer  plan 
may  terminate  under  a  distress  termination 
only  if— 

"(A)  the  plan  administrator  provides  the 
60-day  advance  notice  to  affected  parties  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)(2), 

"(B)   the   requirements   of   subparagraph 

(A)  of  paragraph  (2)  are  met,  and 

"(C)  the  corporation  determines  that  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  are  met. 
■•(2)  Termination  requirements.— 
••(A)  Information  submitted  to  the  cor- 
poration.—As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
termination  date  proposed  in  the  notice  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  subsection  (a)f2),  the  plan 
administrator  shall  provide  the  corpo.ation. 
in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
corporation  in  regulations,  the  following  In- 
formation: 

(i)  such  Information  as  the  corporation 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  as  necessary  to 
make   determinations   under  subparagraph 

(B)  and  paragraph  (3); 

"(11)  certification  by  an  enrolled  actuary 
of- 


•■(I)  the  amount  (as  of  the  proposed  termi- 
nation date)  of  the  current  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  plan, 

■•(II)  the  actuarial  present  value  (as  of 
such  date)  of  the  benefit  entitlements  under 
the  plan. 

■•(Ill)  whether  the  plan  is  sufficient  for 
benefit  entitlements  as  of  such  date,  and 

"(IV)  whether  the  plan  Is  sufficient  for 
guaranteed  benefits  as  of  such  date: 

■•(ill)  in  any  case  In  which  the  plan  is  not 
sufficient  for  benefit  entitlemenU  as  of 
such  date— 

■•(I)  the  name  and  address  of  each  partici- 
pant and  beneficiary  under  the  plan  as  of 
such  date,  and 

••(II)  such  other  Information  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  corporation  by  regulation 
as  necessary  to  enable  the  section  4049 
trustee  to  be  able  to  make  payments  to  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  as  required  under 
section  4049;  and 

"(Iv)  certification  by  the  plan  administra- 
tor that  the  information  on  which  the  en- 
rolled actuary  based  the  certifications  under 
clause  (ID  and  the  Information  provided  to 
the  corporation  under  clauses  (I)  and  (ill)  is 
accurate  and  complete. 

"(B)  Determination  by  the  corporation 

OF  NECESSARY  DISTRESS  CRITERIA.— UpOh  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  of  distress  termination 
required  under  subsection  (a)(2)  and  the  in- 
formation required  under  subparagraph  (A). 
the  corporation  shall  determine  whether 
the  requiremenU  of  this  subparagraph  are 
met  as  provided  in  clause  (i).  (ii),  (ill),  or 
(Iv). 

•(i)  Recent  ruNDiNc  waivers.— The  re- 
quirements of  this  subparagraph  are  met  if 
a  funding  waiver  has  been  granted  with  re- 
spect to  the  terminating  plan  with  respect 
to  not  fewer  than  three  of  the  five  plan 
years  immediately  preceding  the  termina- 
tion date,  and  such  a  waiver  has  also  been 
granted  to  each  other  single-employer  plan 
of  which  any  of  the  contributing  sponsors  of 
the  terminating  plan  or  the  substantial 
members  of  their  controlled  groups  (if  any) 
is  a  contributing  sponsor  with  respect  to  at 
least  one  of  the  three  plan  years  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  termination  date.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  clause,  the  term  funding 
waiver'  means  a  waiver  of  the  minimum 
funding  standard  under  section  303. 

■■(ii)  Liquidation  in  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency proceedings.- The  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  are  met  If  each  of  the 
contributing  sponsors  and  the  substantial 
members  of  their  controlled  groups  (If  any) 
has  filed  or  has  had  filed  against  it  as  of  the 
termination  date  a  petition  seeking  liquida- 
tion In  a  case  under  title  11.  United  States 
Code  (or  under  any  similar  law  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State)  whicn  has 
not.  as  of  the  termination  date,  been  dis- 
missed or  converted  to  a  case  under  chapter 
li  of  such  title  (or  under  any  similar  law  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State)  In 
which  reorganization  Is  sought. 

■■(ill)    Termination    required    to    enable 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  WHILE  STAYING  IN  BUSI- 
NESS.—The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  If  a  contributing  sponsor  pro- 
vides to  the  corporation  substantial  evi- 
dence that,  unless  a  distress  termination 
occurs,  the  contributing  sponsors  and  the 
substantial  members  of  such  sponsors'  con- 
trolled groups  (If  any)  will  each  be  unable  to 
pay  their  respective  debts  when  due  and  will 
be  unable  to  continue  In  business. 
"(Iv)  Unreasonably  burdensome  pension 

COSTS  CAUSED  BY  DECLINING  WORKFORCE.- 

"(I)  In  general.— The  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph    are    met    If.    as    determined 


under  regulations  of  the  corporation,  solely 
as  a  result  of  a  decline  In  the  workforce  cov- 
ered as  participants  under  all  single-employ- 
er plans  maintained  by  the  contributing 
sponsors  of  the  terminating  plan  and  the 
members  of  their  controlled  groups,  the 
costs  of  providing  pension  coverage  have 
become  unreasonably  burdensome. 

■■(II)  Requirement  met  by  doubling  or 
COST  RATIOS.— The  requirements  of  sub- 
clause (I)  shall  be  considered  met  if  and 
only  if  the  contribution-waKe  ratio  for  the 
plan  year  In  which  the  tt^rmination  date 
occurs  Is  at  least  twice  tht  contribution- 
wage  ratio  for  the  applicable  preceding  plan 
year,  and  the  contribution-income  ratio  for 
the  plan  year  in  which  the  termination  date 
occurs  is  at  least  twice  the  contribution- 
income  ratio  for  the  applicable  preceding 
plan  year.  The  corporation  may  provide  by 
regulation  for  application  of  this  clause 
with  respect  to  the  plan  year  of  the  termi- 
nating plan  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
termination  date  occurs.  In  lieu  of  the  plan 
year  in  which  the  termination  date  occurs, 
in  any  case  in  which  the  corporation  deter- 
mines that  such  application  will  enable  the 
corporation  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  more  equitably  and  effectively. 

"(Ill)        CONTRIBUTION-WAOE        RATIO.— For 

puriK)ses  of  this  clause,  the  contribution- 
wage  ratio  Is  the  ratio  of  the  total  required 
contributions  under  all  single-employer 
plans  of  which  the  persons  who  are  contrib- 
uting sponsors  of  the  terminating  plan  or 
who  are  members  of  their  controlled  groups 
are  contributing  sponsors,  to  the  total  an- 
nualized wages  with  respect  to  the  active 
participants  under  such  plSLns. 

"(IV)      CONTRIBUTION-INCOME      RATIO.— FOF 

purposes  of  this  clause,  the  contribution- 
income  ratio  Is  the  ratio  of  the  total  re- 
quired contributions  under  all  single-em- 
ployer plans  of  which  the  persons  who  are 
contributing  sponsors  of  the  terminating 
plan  or  who  are  members  of  their  controlled 
groups  are  contributing  sponsors,  to  the 
consolidated  gross  income  of  such  persons. 

"(V)  Applicable  preceding  plan  ■year.— 
For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  applicable 
preceding  plan  year  Is  the  later  of  the  plan 
year  following  the  initial  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  the  earliest  of  the  five  immediate- 
ly preceding  plan  years  (If  the  plan  has  com- 
pleted five  or  more  plan  years),  or  the  plan 
year  following  the  effective  date  of  the  most 
recent  plan  amendment  (if  any)  increasing 
benefits  which  was  adopted  and  took  effect 
before  the  termination  date. 

"(C)  Substantial  member.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (B).  the  term  substantial 
member'  of  a  controlled  group  means  a 
person  whose  assets  comprise  5  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  assets  of  the  controlled 
group  as  a  whole.  Such  term  Includes  any 
member  of  the  controlled  group  who  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
sentence  but  did  meet  such  requirements— 

'"(1)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)(i). 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  earliest  applicable 
pla»i  year  referred  to  therein,  or 

"•(11)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (BKli). 
as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition 
referred  to  therein. 

"(D)  NoTiricATioN  or  determinations  by 
THE  CORPORATION.— The  corporation  shall 
notify  the  plan  administrator  as  soon  as 
practicable  of  Its  determinations  made  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (B). 

"(3)  Termination  procedure.— 

■•(A)  Determinations  by  the  corporation 
relating  to  plan  sufficiency  for  guaran- 
teed benefits  and  for  benetit  entitle- 
ments.—If  the  corporation  determines  that 
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the  requirements  for  a  distress  termination 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  <1)  and  (2)  are  met. 
the  corporation  shall— 

"(1)  determine  whether  the  plan  is  suffi- 
cient for  guaranteed  benefits  (as  of  the  ter- 
mination date)  or  that  the  corporation  Is 
unable  to  make  such  determination  on  the 
basis  of  Information  made  available  to  the 
corporation. 

■•(11)  determine  whether  the  plan  is  suffi- 
cient for  benefit  entitlements  (as  of  the  ter- 
mination date)  or  that  the  corporation  is 
unable  to  make  such  determination  on  the 
basis  of  information  made  available  to  the 
corporation,  and 

■■(111)  notify  the  plan  administrator  of  the 
determinations  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph as  soon  as  practicable. 

"(B)  Implementation  or  termination.— 
After  the  corporation  notifies  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator of  its  determinations  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  termination  of  the  plan 
shall  be  carried  out  as  provided  in  clause  (1). 
(il).  or(lil). 

(i)  Cases  or  sufticiency  roR  benefit  en- 
titlements.—In  any  case  in  which  the  cor- 
poration determines  that  the  plan  is  suffi- 
cient for  benefit  entitlements,  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator shall  proceed  to  distribute  the 
plan's  assets  In  the  manner  described  In  sub- 
section (b)(3).  and  take  such  other  actions 
as  may  t»e  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  ter- 
mination of  the  plan. 

■•<ii)  Cases  or  sufficiency  for  guaranteed 
benefits  without  a  finding  of  sufficiency 
FOR  benefit  entitlements.— In  any  case  In 
which  the  corporation  determines  that  the 
plan  is  sufficient  for  guaranteed  benefits, 
but  further  determines  that  the  plan  is  not 
sufficient  for  benefit  entitlements  (or  that 
it  Is  unable  to  determine  whether  the  plan 
is  sufficient  for  benefit  entitlements  on  the 
basis  of  the  Information  made  available  to 
U>- 

"(I)  the  plan  administrator  shall  proceed 
to  distribute  the  plan's  assets  in  the  manner 
prescrll)ed  In  section  4044. 

"(II)  the  corporation  shall  appoint  a  sec- 
tion 4049  trustee  85  provided  in  section 
4049(a).  notify  the  plan  administrator  of  the 
identity  of  the  section  4049  trustee,  and 
submit  to  such  trustee  copies  of  the  notice 
of  distress  termination  and  other  informa- 
tion provided  to  the  corporation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(2)  and  clauses  (ii),  (iii).  and 
(Iv)  of  paragraph  (2)(A).  and 

"(III)  the  plan  administrator  shall  notify 
each  contributing  sponsor  and  memt>er  of 
such  sponsor's  controlled  group  of  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  section  4049  trustee  and  that 
they  may  t>e  liable  under  section  4062  in 
connection  with  the  termination. 

"(iii)  Cases  without  any  finding  of  suffi- 
ciency.—In  any  case  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion determines  that  the  plan  Is  not  suffi- 
cient for  guaranteed  benefits  (or  that  it  is 
unable  to  determine  whether  the  plan  is 
sufficient  for  guaranteed  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  made  available  to 
it)- 

"(I)  the  corporation  shall  commence  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  section  4042. 
and 

"'(II)  the  corporation  and  the  plan  admin- 
istrator shall  take  the  respective  actions  re- 
quired under  subclauses  (ID  and  (III)  of 
clause  (Ii)  relating  to  the  section  4049  trust- 
ee, unless  the  corporation  determines  that 
all  benefit  entitlements  under  the  plan  are 
benefits  guaranteed  by  the  corporation 
under  section  4022. 

•"(C)  Finding  after  authorized  commence- 
ment OF  termination  that  plan  is  unable 

TO  PAY  benefits  when  DUE.— 


"(1)  Finding  wi-rn  respect  to  guaranteed 
BENEFITS  ONLY— If.  after  the  plan  adminis- 
trator has  begun  to  terminate  the  plan  as 
authorized  by  subparagraph  (B)  (I)  or  (ii), 
the  corporation  or  the  plan  administrator 
finds  that  the  plan  is  unable,  or  will  be 
unable,  to  pay  when  due  all  t>enefits  under 
the  plan  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  corpo- 
ration under  section  4022,  the  plan  adminis- 
trator shall  notify  the  corjwratlon  of  such 
finding  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  If 
the  corporation  makes  such  a  finding  or 
concurs  with  the  finding  of  the  plan  admin- 
istrator. It  shall  Institute  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings under  section  4042. 

"(ii)  Finding  with  respect  to  benefit  en- 
titlements WHICH  are  not  guaranteed  BENE- 
FITS.—If,  after  the  plan  administrator  has 
t)egun  to  terminate  the  plan  as  authorized 
under  subparagraph  (B)(1).  the  corporation 
or  the  plan  administrator  finds  that  the 
plan  Is  unable,  or  will  l>e  unable,  to  pay 
when  due  benefit  entitlements  which  are 
not  benefits  guaranteed  by  the  corporation 
under  section  4022,  the  plan  administrator 
shall  notify  the  corporation  of  such  finding 
as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter.  If  the  cor- 
poration makes  such  a  finding  or  concurs 
with  the  finding  of  the  plan  administrator, 
it  shall  take  the  actions  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)(ii)(II)  relating  to  the  section 
4049  trustee. 

■■(D)  Administration  of  the  plan  during 
INTERIM  period —During  the  period  com- 
mencing on  the  date  on  which  the  plan  ad- 
ministrator provides  a  notice  of  distress  ter- 
mination to  the  corporation  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  administrator  receives  notification 
from  the  corporation  of  Its  determinations 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  plan  adminis- 
trator— 

""(i)  shall  refrain  from  distributing  assets 
or  taking  any  other  actions  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  termination  under  this  subsection. 

"(ii)  shall  pay  benefits  attributable  to  em- 
ployer contributions,  other  than  death  ben- 
efits, only  in  the  form  of  an  annuity, 

""(III)  shall  not  use  plan  assets  to  purchase 
irrevocable  commitments  to  provide  benefits 
from  an  insurer,  and 

"(iv)  shall  continue  to  pay  when  due  all 
benefit  entitlements  under  the  plan,  except 
that,  conrunenclng  on  the  proposed  termina- 
tion date,  the  plan  administrator  shall  limit 
the  payment  of  benefits  under  the  plan  to 
those  benefits  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
corporation  under  section  4022  or  to  which 
assets  are  required  to  be  allocated  under 
section  4044. 

In  the  event  the  plan  Is  later  determined 
not  to  have  terminated  In  a  distress  termi- 
nation, any  benefits  which  are  not  paid 
solely  by  reason  of  clause  (Iv)  shall  be  due 
and  payable  immediately  (together  with  In- 
terest). 

"(4)  Restoration  of  plan  terminated  on 

THE  basis  of  bankruptcy  OR  INSOLVENCY 
UPON  CONVERSION  OF  LIQUIDATION  PROCEED- 
INGS    TO      REORGANIZATION      PROCEEDINGS.— In 

any  case  in  which— 

"(A)  a  single-employer  plan  has  l)een  ter- 
minated under  a  distress  termination  and 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)(B)  in 
connection  with  such  termination  were  met 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  filing  of  a  petition 
seeking  liquidation  in  a  case  under  title  11. 
United  States  Code  (or  under  a  similar  law 
of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State),  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(II), 
and 

"•(B)  during  the  one-year  period  following 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  such 
case   is  dismissed  or  converted   to  a  case 


under  chapter  11  of  such  title  (or  under  a 
similar  law  of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivi 
sion  of  a  State)  in  which  reorganization  i.*^ 
sought. 

the  distress  termination  shall  be  void  and 
the  plan  shall  t)e  restored  to  preterminatloi; 
status  (effective  as  of  the  proposed  termlna 
tlon  date),  unless  the  plan  administrator  ob 
tains  a  determination  by  the  corporation 
that  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)(B 
as  provided  in  clause  (I),  (Iii).  or  (Iv)  thereof 
were  met  as  of  such  date."". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Sectior-. 
4041  (as  amended  by  the  preceding  provi 
sions  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  sul>sectlon  (f)  as  sub 
section  (e). 

SEC.  »30».  TERMINATION  PROCEEDINGS;  DltlK-  '  ■» 
THE  CORPORATION 

(a)  Mandatory  Commencement  of  Pro 
CEEDiNGS  Upon  Inability  of  Single-Employ 
EB  Plan  To  Pay  Benefits  That  Are  Cub 
RENTLY  Due,— 

(1)  In  general— Section  4042(a)  (29  U.S.C 
1342(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  In  the 
second  sentence  ""The  corporation"  and  In 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Tht: 
corporation  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  in 
stitute  court  proceedings  under  this  section 
to  terminate  a  single-employer  plan  when 
ever  it  determines  that  the  plan  does  not 
have  assets  available  to  pay  benefits  that 
are  currently  due  under  the  terms  of  the 
plan.  The  corporation"'. 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.- 

(A)  Section  4042(b)(1)  (29  U.S.C 
1342(b)<l))  Is  amended,  in  the  first  sentence 
by  inserting  "or  is  required  under  subsection 
(a)  to  Institute  court  proceedings  under  thLs 
section,"  after  "to  a  plan". 

(B)  Section  4042(c)  (29  U.S.C.  1342(c))  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  ""If  the  corporation""  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  "it  may."'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "If  the  corpora 
tlon  is  required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  commence  court  proceedings 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  plan  or. 
after  issuing  a  notice  under  this  section  to  a 
plan  administrator,  has  determined  (wheth- 
er or  not  a  trustee  has  been  appointed 
under  sut>section  (b)>  that  the  plan  should 
be  terminated  under  this  section,  it  shall,". 

(b)  Clarification  of  Power  to  Collect 
Amounts  Dub  the  Corporation.— Section 
4042(d)(l)(B)(ll)(29  U.S.C.  1342(d)(l)(B)(ll)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "amounts  due 
the  plan"  the  foUo'wlng:  ".  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  power  to  collect  from  the  per- 
sons obligated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  302  or  the  terms  of  the  plan'. 

(O  Conforming  Amendment —The  head- 
ing for  section  4042  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"iNSTmrTioN  or  termination  proceedings 

BY  the  corporation" 

SBC  J310  AMENDMENTS  TO  LIABILITY  PROVI 
SIONS:  LIABILITIES  REI-ATINC  TO 
BENEUT  ENTITI.EMENTS  IN  EXCESS 
OF  BENEFITS  (ilARANTEED  BY  THE 
CORPORATION 

(a)  Liability  for  Distress  Terminations 
AND  Terminations  by  the  Corporation.— 
Section  4062  (29  U.S.C.  1362)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  so  much  as  precedes  suljsectlon 
(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


LIABILITY  FOR  TERMINATION  OF  SINGLE-EM- 
PLOYER PLANS  UNDER  A  DISTRESS  TERMINA- 
TION OR  A  TERMINATION  BY  THE  CORPORA- 
TION 

Sec.  4062.  (a)  In  General— In  any  case  in 
which  a  single-employer  plan  Is  terminated 
in  a  distress  termination  under  section 
4041(c)  or  a  termination  otherwise  institut- 
ed by  the  corporation  under  section  4042. 
any  person  who  Is.  on  the  termination  date, 
a  contributing  sponsor  of  the  plan  or  a 
member  of  such  a  contributing  sponsors 
controlled  group  shall  incur  liability  under 
this  section.  The  liability  under  this  section 
of  all  such  persons  shall  be  Joint  and  sever- 
al. The  liability  under  this  section  consists 

"(1)  liability  to  the  corporation  to  the 
extent  provided  in  subsection  (b).  and 

"(2)  liability  to  the  section  4049  trustee  to 
the  extent  provided  in  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  LIABILITY  TO  THE  CORPORATION.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL-The  liability  to  the  cor- 
poration of  a  person  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  consUt  of  the  sum  of— 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  plan's  funding 
shortage  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)(1)), 

and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  unfunded  guar- 
anteed benefits  (as  of  the  termination  date) 
of  all  participants  and  beneficiaries  under 
the  plan, 

together  with  interest  calculated  from  the 
termination  date. 

"(2)  Payment  of  liability  to  the  corpora- 
tion.— 

"(A)  General  rule —Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  liability  to  the  corpo- 
ration under  this  subsection  shall  be  due 
and  payable  to  the  corporation  as  of  the  ter- 
mination date,  in  cash  or  securities  accepta- 
ble to  the  corporation. 

"(B)  Payments  to  corporation  under 
PROFITS  SCHEDULE.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (A),  if  any  person  subject  to  li- 
ability under  this  subsection  in  connection 
with  a  plan  termination  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  corporation  that  the  li- 
ability described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  ex- 
ceeds 30  percent  of  the  collective  net  worth 
of  persons  subject  to  liability,  any  person 
subject  to  such  liability  may  satUfy  the  li- 
ability described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  in 
excess  of  such  30  percent  amount  by  means 
of  payments  under  the  profits  schedule  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (3). 

(3)   Annual   liability   payments   under 

profits  SCHEDULE.— 

"(A)  Form  of  payments.— Each  person 
making  liability  payments  under  the  profits 
schedule  shall  be  liable  to  the  corporation 
for  an  armual  payment.  In  cash  or  securities 
acceptable  to  the  corporation,  for  each  of 
the  ten  liability  payment  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  terminated  plan  (subject  to 
earlier  satisfaction  of  the  liability  under 
paragraph  (4)(B)). 

"(B)  Amount  of  annual  payment.— The 
amount  of  each  annual  payment  for  a  liabil- 
ity payment  year  shall  t)e  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  sum  of  the  individual  pretax 
profits  (if  any)  of  all  persons  liable  under 
this  section  In  connection  with  the  plan  ter- 
mination for  their  respective  fiscal  years 
ending  during  such  liability  payment  year. 

"(C)  Due  date.— a  person's  liability  for 
each  annual  liability  payment  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  for  a  liability  payment 
year  shall  accrue  as  of  the  end  of  such  year 
and  shall  be  paid  (together  with  interest  ac- 
crued from  the  end  of  such  year)  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  later  of — 

"(l)  the  end  of  such  liability  payment 
year,  or 


"(ii)  the  latest  date  on  which  any  person 
liable  for  such  payment  is  required  to  file  a 
Federal  income  tax  return  for  a  fiscal  year 
ending  during  such  liability  payment  year 
(taking  into  account  any  applicable  exten- 
sions of  time  to  file  such  return). 

"(4)  Satisfaction  of  liability  under 
PROFITS  SCHEDULE— Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (3)(A)— 

"(A)    Satisfaction    of    annual    liability 

UPON  RECEIPT  BY  CORPORATION  OF    10  PERCENT 

AMOUNT.-The  liability  to  the  corporation  of 
all  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  profits 
schedule  under  this  sulwecllon  In  connec- 
tion with  the  same  plan  termination  shall 
be  satisfied  with  respect  to  any  liability  pay- 
ment year  upon  receipt  by  the  corporation 
of  one  or  more  liability  payment.s  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  such  liability  payment 
year  which  equal.  In  the  aggregate,  the  10- 
percent  amount  described  in  paragraph 
(3)(B). 

"(B)  Satisfaction  of  entire  liability 
UNDER  PROFITS  SCHEDULE. -All  liability  to  the 
corporation  under  this  sul)section  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  plan  termination  with 
respect  to  which  payment  has  commenced 
under  the  profits  schedule  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  all 
liability  payment  years  at  any  time  by  pay- 
ment by  any  person  to  the  corporation  of 
the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  liability  to  the 
corporation  under  this  subsection  subject  to 
payment  under  the  profits  schedule  in  con- 
nection with  such  termination  (plus  Inter- 
est), over 

"(ii)  the  total  amount  of  prior  liability 
payments  previously  made  by  all  persons  to 
the  corporation  under  the  profits  schedule 
under  this  subsection  in  corjiection  with 
such  termination  (plus  interest). 

"(C)  Refunds  of  excess  payments.— The 
corporation  shall  refund  to  the  payor  (with 
interest)  any  amounts  paid  to  the  corpora- 
tion as  profits  liability  payments  which  are 
in  excess  of  amounts  necessary  for  satisfac- 
tion of  llabUity  under  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B). 

"(5)  AL"rERNATivE  ARRANGEMETrTS  — The  Cor- 
poration and  any  person  liable  under  this 
section  may  agree  to  alternative  arrange- 
ments for  the  satUfactlon  of  liability  to  the 
corporation  under  this  subsection. 
•"<c)  Liability  to  Section  4049  Trustee.— 
""(1)  In  GENERAL— A  person  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  liability  to 
the  section  4049  trustee  under  this  sutwec- 
tlon  if  there  is  an  outstanding  amount  of 
benefit  entitlements  under  the  pia.'"; 
""(2)  Annual  liability  payments  — 
"(A)  Form  of  payments  -The  liability  of 
any  person  under  this  S'jbsectlon  sha'.l  con- 
sist of  an  annua!  payment  ic  the  section 
4049  trustee.  In  cash  or  securities  acceptable 
to  the  section  4049  tnistee.  for  each  of  the 
ten  liability  payment  years  in  connection 
with  the  terminated  plan  (subject  to  earlier 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  under  paragraph 
(3)(B)). 

"(B)  Amount  of  annual  payment.— The 
amount  of  each  annual  payment  for  a  '.labil- 
ity payment  year  shall  be  equal  to  5  percent 
of  the  sum  of  the  Individual  pretax  profiu 
(if  any)  of  all  persons  liable  under  this  sec- 
tion In  connection  with  the  plan  termina- 
tion for  their  respective  fiscal  years  ending 
during  such  liability  payment  year. 

""(C)  Due  date.— a  person  s  liability  under 
this  subsection  for  a  liability  payment  year 
shall  accrue  as  of  the  end  of  such  year  and 
shall  be  paid  (with  Interest  accrued  from 
the  end  of  such  year)  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  later  of— 


"(I)  the  end  of  such  year,  or 

"(il)  the  latest  date  on  which  any  person 
subject  to  liability  under  this  subsection  In 
connection  with  such  termination  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  Federal  income  lax  return 
for  a  fiscal  year  ending  during  such  liability 
payment  year  (taking  Into  account  applica- 
ble extensions  of  time  to  file  such  return). 

"(3)  Satisfaction  of  liability —Notwith- 
standing paragraph  '2)'C)— 

■•(A  I  SATlSrACTION  Of  ANNT3AL  LIABILITY 
UPON    RECEIPT   BY    TERMINATION   TRUSTEE  OF   5- 

PERCENT  AMOUNT  -The  liability  to  the  sec- 
lion  4049  trustee  of  all  persons  who  are  sut>- 
Ject  to  liability  under  this  sutisection  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  plan  termination 
shall  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  any  llabU- 
ity payment  year  upon  receipt  by  the  sec- 
tion 4049  trustee  of  one  or  more  liability 
payments  under  this  subsection  for  such  li- 
ability payment  year  which  equal.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, the  5-percent  amount  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B). 

"(B)  Satisfaction  of  entire  liability  to 
SECTION  4049  TRUSTEE— All  liability  lo  the 
section  4049  trustee  of  all  persons  who  are 
subject  to  liability  under  this  subsection  in 
connection  with  the  same  plan  termination 
may  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  all  liability 
payment  years  at  any  time  by  payment  by 
any  person  to  the  section  4049  trustee  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

••(1)  the  total  outstanding  amount  of  bene- 
fit entitlements  of  all  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  plan  (plus  Interest),  over 
"(11)  the  total  amount  of  prior  liability 
payments  previously  made  by  all  persons  to 
the  section  4049  trustee  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  connection  with  such  termination 
(plus  interest). 

"(C)  Refunds  of  excess  payments— The 
section  4049  trustee  shall  refund  to  the 
payor  (with  interest)  any  amount  paid  to 
the  section  4049  trustee  as  liability  pay- 
ments which  Is  in  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary for  satisfaction  of  liability  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B). 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Funding  shortage.— The  term  "fund- 
ing shortage",  in  connection  with  a  terminat- 
ed plan,  means  an  amount  (as  of  the  termi- 
nation date)  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  accu- 
mulated funding  deficiencies  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  302(a)(2))  of  the  plan  (If 
any)  (which,  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, shall  include  the  amount  of  any  In- 
crease in  such  accumulated  funding  defi- 
ciencies of  the  plan  which  would  result  if  all 
applications  for  waivers  of  the  minimum 
funding  standard  under  section  303  and  for 
extensions  of  the  amorttzstion  period  under 
section  304  which  are  pending  with  respect 
to  such  plan  were  denied), 

■(B)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  waived  funding  deficiencies  of 
the  plan  waived  t>efore  such  date  under  sec- 
tion 303  (If  any),  and 

"(C)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  decreases  in  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standard  allowed  before  such  date  under 
section  304  (if  any). 

(2)  Collective  net  worth  of  persons 
subject  to  uability.- 

(A)  In  GENERAL— The  collective  net  worth 
of  persons  subject  to  liability  in  connection 
with  a  plan  termination  consists  of  the  sum 
of  the  individual  net  worths  of  aU  persons 
who- 
'd) have  individual  net  worths  which  are 
greater  than  zero,  and 
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■•(II)  are  (sis  of  the  termination  date)  con- 
tributing sponsors  of  the  terminated  plan  or 
members  of  their  controlled  groups. 

"(B)    DETCRMtNATION    OF    MET    WORTH.— Por 

purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  net  worth 
of  a  person  is— 

■(i)  determined  on  whatever  basis  best  re- 
flects, in  the  determination  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  current  status  of  the  person's  oper- 
ations and  prospects  at  the  time  chosen  for 
determining  the  net  worth  of  the  person, 
and 

"(ii)  Increased  by  the  amount  of  any 
transfers  of  assets  made  by  the  person 
which  are  determined  by  the  corporation  to 
be  improper  under  the  circumstances,  in- 
cluding any  such  transfers  which  would  be 
inappropriate  under  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  if  the  person  were  a  debtor  in  a  case 
under  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

"(C)  Timing  of  determination.— Por  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  determinations  of 
net  worth  shall  be  made  as  of  a  day  chosen 
by  the  corporation  (during  the  120-day 
period  ending  with  the  termination  date) 
and  shall  be  computed  without  regard  to 
any  liability  under  this  section. 

■■(3)  Pretax  profits— The  term  pretax 
profits'  means— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B).  for  any  fiscal  year  of  any  person,  such 
person's  consolidated  net  Income  (excluding 
any  extraordinary  charges  to  Income  and  in- 
cluding any  extraordinary  credits  to 
income)  for  such  fiscal  year,  as  shown  on 
audited  financial  statements  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles,  or 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  of  an  orgcnization 
described  in  section  501(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  excess  of  income 
over  expenses  (as  such  terms  are  defined  for 
such  organizations  under  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles). 

before  provision  for  or  deduction  of  Pederal 
or  other  Income  tax.  any  contribution  to 
siny  single-employer  plan  of  which  such 
person  is  a  contributing  sponsor  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  termina- 
tion date  and  ending  with  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year,  and  any  amounts  required  to  be 
paid  for  such  fiscal  year  under  this  section. 
The  corporation  may  by  regulation  require 
such  information  to  be  filed  on  such  forms 
as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence and  amount  of  such  pretax  profits. 

"(4)  Liability  payment  years.— The  liabil- 
ity payment  years  in  connection  with  a  ter- 
minated plan  consist  of  the  ten  consecutive 
one-year  periods,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  first  of  the  consecutive  one-year 
periods,  following  the  last  plan  year  preced- 
ing the  termination  date.  In  which  any 
person  liable  under  this  section  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plan  termination  earns  a 
pretax  profit,  or 

•■(B)  the  fourth  of  the  consecutive  one- 
year  periods  following  the  last  plan  year 
preceding  the  termination  date'. 

(b>  Clerical  Amendment.— Subsection  (e) 
of  section  4062  Is  amended  by  inserting 
■'Treatment  of  Substantial  Cessation  of 
Operations.—"  after  "(e)". 

SE(.  3311    distribition  t«)  partk  ipants  and 

BKNKFK  lARIES    OK    LIABILITY    PAY 
MENTS  TI)  section  1049  TRl'STEE, 
Subtitle    C    of    title    IV    Is    amended    by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

section: 


•'DISTRIBUTION  TO  PARTICIPANTS  AND  BENEFICI- 
ALIES  OF  LIABILITY  PAYMENTS  TO  SECTION 
404«  TRUSTEE 

•Sec.  4049.  (a)  Appointments  of  Trustee; 
Establishment  of  Trust.— Whenever  the 
corporation  is  required  under  section 
4041(c)(3)(B)(ii)  or  (ill)  to  appoint  a  section 
4049  trustee,  it  shall  appoint  either  Itself  or 
another  person  to  act  as  the  section  4049 
trustee.  The  trustee  appointed  under  this 
section  shall  establish  a  separate  trust  with 
respect  to  the  terminated  plan.  The  trust  es- 
tablished by  the  section  4049  trustee  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for— 

(1)  receiving  liability  payments  under 
section  4062(c)  from  the  persons  who  were 
(as  of  the  termination  date)  contributing 
sponsors  of  the  terminated  plan  and  mem- 
bers of  their  controlled  groups. 

■■(2)  making  distributions  as  provided  in 
this  section  to  the  persons  who  were  (as  of 
the  terminsLion  date)  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  terminated  plan,  and 

••(3)  d'-fraying  the  reasonable  administra- 
tive expenses  Incurred  by  the  section  4049 
trustee  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section. 

The  section  4049  trustee  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  trust  with  respect  to  the  ter- 
minated plan  for  such  period  of  time  as  Is 
necessary  to  receive  all  liability  payments 
required  to  be  made  to  the  trustee  under 
section  4062(c)  with  respect  to  the  terminat- 
ed plan  and  to  make  all  distributions  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries under  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  terminated  plan. 
■'(b)  Distributions  by  Trustee.— 
■■(I)  In  general— Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  end  of  each  liability  payment  year 
(described  In  section  4062(d)(4))  with  re- 
spect to  a  terminated  single-employer  plan, 
the  trustee  appointed  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  plan  shall  distribute 
from  the  trust  maintained  by  the  trustee 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to  each  person 
who  was  (as  of  the  termination  date)  a  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  under  the  plan- 

■■(A)  In  any  case  not  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  an  amount  equal  to  the  outstand- 
ing amount  of  benefit  entitlements  of  such 
person  under  the  plan  (including  interest 
calculated  from  the  termination  date),  to 
the  extent  not  previously  paid  under  this 
paragraph,  or 

■'(B)  In  any  case  In  which  the  balance  In 
the  trust  at  the  end  of  such  year  (after 
taking  Into  account  liability  payments  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  paid  under  subsection 
(a)(3))  Is  less  than  the  total  of  all  amounts 
described  in  subparagraph  (A)  in  connection 
with  all  persons  who  were  (as  of  the  termi- 
nation date)  participants  and  beneficiaries 
under  the  terminated  plan,  the  product  de- 
rived by  multiplying- 

"(1)  the  amount  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  in  connection  with  each  such  person,  by 
■■(11)  a  fraction— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  is  such  bal- 
ance in  the  trust,  and 

"(II)  the  denominator  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  total  of  all  amounts  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  In  connection  with  all  per- 
sons who  were  (as  of  the  termination  date) 
participants  and  beneficiaries  under  the  ter- 
minated plan. 

"(2)  Carry-over  of  minimal  payment 
AMOUNTS— The  trustee  may  withhold  a  pay- 
ment to  any  person  under  this  subsection  In 
connection  with  any  liability  payment  year 
(other  than  the  last  liability  payment  year 
with  respect  to  which  payments  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  are  payable)  if  such  payment  does 


not  exceed  $25.  In  any  case  in  which  such  h 
payment  is  so  withheld,  the  payment  U: 
such  person  in  connection  with  the  next  fol 
lowing  liability  payment  year  shall  be  in 
creased  by  the  amount  of  such  withheld 
payment. 

"(c)  Regulations.— The  corporation  may 
issue  such  regulations  as  it  considers  nece.s 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec 
tlon.'. 

SKf.  Mil  TREATMENT  OK  TRANSAITIONS  TO 
EVADE  LIABILITY  ;  EKKEtT  OK  CORPO 
RATE  REOR(;ANIZATiON. 

Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  is  amended  b> 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■TREATMENT  OF  TRANSACTIONS  TO  EVADE  LI 
ability;  EFFECT  OF  CORPORATE  REORGANIZA 
TION 

'Sec.    4069.    (a)   Treatment   of   Transac 
TioNs  TO  Evade  Liability —If  a  principal 
purpose  of  any  person  in  entering  into  any 
transaction  is  to  evade  liability  under  this 
subtitle  in  connection  with  the  termination 
of  a  single-employer   plan   under  sections 
4041  or  4042  and  the  transaction  becomes 
effective  within  five  years  before  the  termi 
nation  date,  then  such  person  and  the  mem 
bers  of  such  person's  controlled  group  (de- 
termined as  of  the  termination  date)  shall 
be  subject  to  liability  under  this  subtitle  In 
connection  with  such  termination  as  if  such 
person  were  a  contributing  sponsor  of  the 
terminated  plan  as  of  the  termination  date 
This  sutjsection  shall  not  cause  any  person 
to  be  liable  under  this  subtitle  in  connection 
with    such    plan    termination    for    any    in 
creases  or  improvements  in  the  benefits  pro 
vided   under   the   plan   which   are   tulopted 
after  the  date  on  which  the  transaction  re- 
ferred to  In  the  preceding  sentence  l)ecomes 
effective. 

"(b)  Effect  of  Corporate  Reorganiza- 
tion—For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  fol 
lowing  rules  apply  in  the  case  of  certain  cor- 
porate reorganizations: 

"(1)  Change  of  identity,  form,  etc— If  a 
person  ceases  to  exist  by  reason  of  a  reorga- 
nization which  Involves  a  mere  change  In 
Identity,  form,  or  place  of  organization, 
however  effected,  a  successor  corporation 
resulting  from  such  reorganization  shall  be 
treated  as  the  person  to  whom  this  subtitle 
applies. 

■■(2)  Lkjuidation  into  parent  corpora- 
tion.—If  a  person  ceases  to  exist  by  reason 
of  liquidation  Into  a  parent  corporation,  the 
parent  corporation  shall  t>e  treated  as  the 
person  to  whom  this  subtitle  applies. 

■■(3)  Mercer,  consolidation,  or  divi- 
sion.—If  a  person  ceases  to  exist  by  reason 
of  a  merger,  consolidation,  or  division,  the 
successor  corporation  or  corporations  shall 
be  treated  as  the  person  to  whom  this  sub- 
title applies.  ■■. 

sec.  1)13.  ADOITIONAL  ENFORfEMENT  AITHORITY 
RELATING  TO  TERMINATIONS  OF 
SIN(a.E-EMPU)YER  PLANS 

Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 3312)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■additional  enforcement  authority  relat- 
ing TO  terminations  of  single-employer 

PLANS 

■Sec.  4070.  (a)  In  General.— A  person  who 
is  with  respect  to  a  single-employer  plan  a 
fiduciary,  employer,  contributing  sponsor, 
member  of  a  contributing  sponsor^s  con- 
trolled group,  participant,  or  t)eneficiary. 
and  who  Is  adversely  affected  by  an  act  or 
practice  of  any  party  In  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  section  4041.  4042.  4049.  4062,  4063. 
4064.  or  4069.  or  an  employee  organization 
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which  represents  such  a  participant  or  l)ene- 
flclary  for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining 
with  respect  to  such  plan,  may  bring  an 
action— 

"( 1 )  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice,  or 

■■(2)  to  obtain  other  appropriate  equitable 
relief  (A)  to  redress  such  violation  or  (B)  to 
enforce  such  provision. 

■■(b)  Status  of  Plan  as  Party  to  Action 
AND  With  Respect  to  Legal  Process.— A 
single-employer  plan  may  l)e  sued  under 
this  section  as  an  entity.  Service  of  sum- 
mons, subpoena,  or  other  legal  process  of  a 
court  upon  a  trustee  or  an  administrator  of 
a  sinfcle-employer  plan  In  such  trustee^s  or 
administrator's  capacity  as  such  shall  con- 
stitute service  upon  the  plan.  If  a  plan  has 
not  designated  In  the  summary  plan  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  an  Individual  as  agent  for 
the  service  of  legal  process,  service  upon  the 
corporation  shall  constitute  such  ser\'ice. 
The  corpKjration.  not  later  than  15  days 
after  receipt  of  service  under  the  preceding 
sentence,  shall  notify  the  administrator  or 
any  trustee  of  the  plan  of  receipt  of  such 
service.  Any  money  Judgment  under  this 
section  against  a  single-employer  plan  shall 
be  enforceable  only  against  the  plan  as  an 
entity  and  shall  not  be  enforceable  against 
any  other  person  unless  liability  against 
such  person  Is  established  in  such  person's 
individual  capacity. 

"(c)  Jurisdiction  and  Venue.— The  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  civil  actions  under 
this  section.  Such  actions  may  be  brought  In 
the  district  where  the  plan  Is  administered, 
where  the  violation  took  place,  or  where  a 
defendant  resides  or  may  be  found,  and 
process  may  be  served  In  any  other  district 
where  a  defendant  resides  or  may  be  found. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy  or  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties,  to  grant  the  relief  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (a)  In  any  action. 

•'(d)  Right  of  Corporation  to  Inter- 
vene.—A  copy  of  the  complaint  In  any 
action  under  this  section  shall  l)e  served 
upon  the  corp)oration  by  certified  mall.  The 
corporation  shall  have  the  right  In  Its  dis- 
cretion to  intervene  In  any  action. 

■•(e)  Right  of  Corporation  to  Attorney 
Representation —In  all  civil  actions  under 
this  section,  attorneys  appointed  by  the  cor- 
poration may  represent  the  corporation. 

■(f)  Venue  of  Suits  Against  the  Corpora- 
tion.—Suits  under  this  section  to  review  a 
final  determination  or  order  of  the  corpora- 
tion, to  restrain  the  corporation  from  taking 
any  action  contrairy  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4041.  4042.  4062.  4063,  4064,  and  4069. 
or  to  compel  the  conwration  to  take  action 
required  under  such  provisions,  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  where  the  plan  has  its 
principal  office  or  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(g)  Awards  of  Costs  and  Expenses.— 

•(  1 )  General  rule.— In  any  action  brought 
under  this  section,  the  court  In  Its  discretion 
may  award  all  or  a  portion  of  the  costs  and 
expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with  such 
action,  including  reasonable  attorney's  fees, 
to  any  party  who  prevails  or  sut>st8Lntlally 
prevails  in  such  action. 

■(2)  Special  rule  for  standard  termina- 
tion violations.— If.  In  any  action  brought 
under  this  section  the  plaintiff  alleges  a  vio- 
lation of  any  requirement  of  section  4041(b) 
'relating  to  the  termination  of  a  single-em- 
ployer plan  in  a  standard  termination),  and. 
in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  plaintiff 
substantially    prevails   on   such   allegation. 


the  court  shall  award  to  the  plaintiff  the 
costs  and  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  such  action  (Including  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees). 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  failure  to  make  li- 
ability payment.— In  the  case  of  a  failure  to 
make  timely  payment  of  any  liability  pay- 
ment under  section  4062(c).  the  court,  in 
any  action  for  enforcement  under  this  sec- 
tion relating  to  such  failure,  shall  award  to 
the  plaintiff  the  costs  and  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  with  such  action  (In- 
cluding reasonable  attorneys  fees),  unless 
the  defendant  demonstrates  that  the  failure 
to  make  the  liability  payment  was  based  on 
reasonable  cause. 

■•(4)  Exemption  for  plans.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sul)sec- 
tlon,  no  plan  shall  be  required  In  any  action 
to  pay  any  costs  and  expenses  (Including  at- 
torney's fees). 

"(h)  Time  Limitation.— An  action  under 
this  section  may  not  be  brought  after  the 
later  of— 

"(1)  6  years  after  the  date  on  which  the 
cause  of  action  arose,  or 

"(2)  3  years  after  the  earliest  date  on 
which  the  plaintiff  acquired  or  should  have 
acquired  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  such  cause  of  action;  except  that  in  the 
case  of  fraud  or  concealment,  such  action 
may  be  brought  not  later  than  6  years  after 
the  date  of  discovery  of  the  existence  of 
such  cause  of  action.". 

SEC.  33H.  SEfl'RITY  FOR  WAIVERS  OF  MINIMIM 
FINDING  STANDARD  A.ND  EXTEN- 
SIONS OF  AMORTIZATION  PERIOD. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  3  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  I  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  306  (29  U.S.C. 
1086)  as  section  307;  and 

(2)  by    inserting    after    section    305    (29 
U.S.C.  1085)  the  following  new  section: 
■'security  for  waivers  of  minimum  funding 

standard  and  extensions  of  amortization 

period 

"Sec  306.  (a)  In  General.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  may 
require  security  to  a  single-employer  plan  as 
a  condition  for  granting  or  modifying  a 
waiver  of  the  minimum  funding  standard 
with  respect  to  such  plan  under  section  303 
or  an  extension  of  an  amortization  period 
with  respect  to  such  plan  under  section  304. 
The  providing  of  such  security  to  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  an  extenrlon  of  credit  for  pur- 
poses of  part  4  of  this  subtitle.  Such  securi- 
ty may  be  perfected  and  enforced  only  by 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
or  by  a  contributing  sponsor  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  4001(a)(13))  or  a  member 
of  such  a  sponsor's  controlled  group  at  the 
direction  of  the  Corporation 

■■'b)  Consultation  With  the  Pinsion 
Benefit  G'JARANrv  Corporation  and  Other 
Interested  Parties.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c).  before  granting  or  modifying 
a  waiver  of  the  minimum  funding  standard 
with  respect  to  a  single-employer  plan 
under  section  303  or  an  extension  of  the  am- 
ortization period  with  respect  to  such  plan 
under  section  304  or  taking  any  other  action 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall- 

"(1)  provide  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation  notice  of  the  proposed 
waiver,  extension,  modification,  or  other 
action  and  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
comment  with  respect  to  such  waiver,  exten- 
sion, modification,  or  action  and  consider 
any  comments  of  such  Corporation  relating 
to  such  waiver,  extension,  modification,  or 
action  which  are  provided  to  the  Secretary 
during  such  period,  and 


'■(2)  consider  the  views  of  any  other  Inter- 
ested parties  relating  to  such  waiver,  exten- 
sion, modification,  or  action  which  are  sub- 
mitted in  writing  to  such  Secretary. 

"(c)  Exception.— The  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  waiver,  extension,  modification, 
or  other  action  referred  to  in  such  subsec- 
tions with  respect  to  a  plan  if  the  sum  of— 

'■(1)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  accu- 
mulated funding  deficiencies  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  302(a)(2))  of  the  plan 
(which,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
shall  Include  the  amount  of  any  Increase  In 
oUch  accumulated  funding  deficiencies  of 
the  plan  which  would  result  if  all  applica- 
tions for  waivers  of  the  minimum  funding 
standard  under  section  303  and  for  exten- 
sions of  the  amortization  period  under  sec- 
tion 304  which  are  pending  with  respect  to 
such  plan  were  denied ). 

■■(2)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  waived  funding  deficiencies  of 
the  plan  waived  under  section  303,  and 

•■(3)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  decreases  in  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standard  allowed  nnder  section  304. 

is  less  than  $1,000,000". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  in  section  1  iS  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  section  300  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
Items: 

"Sec.  306.  Security  for  waivers  of  minimum 
funding  standard  and  exten- 
sions of  amortization  period. 

"Sec.  307.  Effective  dates". 

(c)  Eptective  Dates— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  waivers  of  the  minimum  funding 
standard  granted  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  a 
single-employer  plan  under  section  303  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974. 

(2)  extensions  of  an  amortization  period 
granted  on  or  after  such  date  with  respect 
to  a  single-employer  plan  under  section  304 
of  such  Act.  and 

(3)  modifications  granted  on  or  after  such 
date  of  waivers  of  the  minimum  funding 
standard  granted  with  respect  to  a  single- 
employer  plan  under  such  section  303  on  or 
after  such  date  and  modifications  granted 
on  or  after  such  date  of  extensions  of  the 
amortization  period  granted  with  respect  to 
a  single-employer  plan  under  such  section 
304  on  or  after  such  date. 

SBC.  3316.  CONFORMING,  CLARIFYING.  TECHMCAU 
AND  MISCELLANEOIS  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Conforming  A*iendb<ents  Relating  to 
Plan  Terminations  — 

(1)  Credits  to  pension  benefit  guaranty 
FUNDS.— Section  4005(b)(1)(C)  (29  U.S.C. 
1305(b)(1)(C))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "ter- 
minated under  section  4041(c)  or"'  after  "a 
plan"". 

(2)  Applicability  of  asset  allocation 
RULis— Section  4044(c)  (29  U.S.C.  1344(c))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Any""  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "In  the 
case  of  a  distress  termination  under  section 
4041(c)  or  a  termination  by  the  corporation 
under  section  4042.  any",  and  by  striking 
out  ■the  period  begiiuiing'^  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  "is  to  be  allocated"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  a  trxistee  Is  ap- 
pointed under  section  4042(b)  and  ending  on 
the  termination  date  is  to  be  allocated '";  and 
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(B)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  Inserting 
"In  such  a  termination  under  section  4041(c) 
or  4042"  after  "terminated". 

(3)  Termination  date— Section  4048(a) 
(29  U.S.C.  1348(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "date  of  termination" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "termination 
date"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2)  through  (4). 
respectively: 

(C)  In  paragraph  (2)  (as  redesignated),  by 
Inserting  "In  a  distress  termination"  after 
"terminated"  and  by  striking  out  "section 
4041"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
4041(c)"; 

(D)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2)  (as 
redesignated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  terminated  In  a 
standard  termination  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4041(b).  the  date 
specified  in  the  notice  provided  under  sec- 
tion 4041(a)(2).": 
and 

(E)  In  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  "In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  either  section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "under  section  4041(c)  or  4042". 

(4)  COWrORMINC  AMENDMENTS  TO  SPECIAL  LI- 
ABILITY RULES  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  SINGLE- 
EMPLOYER  PLANS  WITH  MULTIPLE  CONTROLLED 
GROUPS.— 

(A)   Liability   or   substantial   employer 

POR  WITHDRAWAL.— 

(I)  Section  4063(a)  (29  U.S.C.  1363(a))  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "plan  under  which 
more  than  one  employer  makes  contribu- 
tions (other  than  a  multiemployer  plan)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "single-employ 
er  plan  which  has  two  or  more  contributing 
sponsors  at  least  two  of  whom  are  not  under 
common  control"; 

(II)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"withdrawal  of  a  substantial  employer"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "withdrawal  during 
a  plan  year  of  a  substantial  employer  for 
such  plan  year"; 

(III)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "of 
such  employer"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "of  all  persons  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  substantial 
employer"; 

(IV)  by  striking  out  "whether  such  em- 
ployer Is  liable  for  any  amount  under  this 
subtitle  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "whether  there  la 
liability  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of 
the  substantial  employer";  and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "notify  such  employer" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "notify  the 
liable  persons". 

(11)  Section  4063(b)  (29  U.S.C.  1363(b))  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "an  employer"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  "shall  be  liable" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  one  or 
more  contributing  sponsors  who  withdraw, 
during  a  plan  year  for  which  they  constitute 
a  substantial  employer,  from  a  single-em- 
ployer plan,  to  which  section  4021  applies 
and  which  has  two  or  more  contributing 
sponsors  at  least  two  of  whom  are  not  under 
common  control,  shall,  upon  notification  of 
such  contributing  sponsors  by  the  corpora- 
tion as  provided  by  subsection  (a),  be  liable, 
together  with  the  meml)ers  of  their  con- 
trolled groups.": 

(II)  by  striking  out  "such  employer's": 

(III)  by  striking  out  "the  employer's  with- 
drawal" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
withdrawal  referred  to  In  sutMcctlon  (aMl)"; 


(IV)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"such  employer"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  contributing  sponsors": 

(V)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "all 
employers"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  all 
contributing  sponsors":  and 

(VI)  by  striking  out  "the  liability  of  each 
such  employer"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

such  liability". 

(Ill)  Section  4063(c)  (29  U.S.C.  1363(c))  Is 
amended— 

(I)  In  paragraph  (l).  by  striking  out  "In 
lieu  of  payment  of  his  liability  under  this 
section  the  employer"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "In  lieu  of  payment  of  a  contribut- 
ing sponsor's  liability  under  this  section  the 
contributing  sponsor": 

(II)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  Inserting  'under 
section  4041(c)  or  4042  "  after  "terminated  ". 
by  striking  out  "of  such  employer  ".  and  by 
striking  out  to  the  employer  (or  his  bond 
cancelled)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(or  the  bond  cancelled)":  and 

(III)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  "under 
section  4041(c)  or  4042  '  after    terminates' . 

(Iv)  Section  4063(d)  (29  U.S.C.  1363(d))  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  'Upon  a  showing  by  the 
plan  administrator  of  a  plan  (other  than  a 
multiemployer  plan)  that  the  withdrawal 
from  the  plan  by  any  employer  or  employ- 
ers has  resulted"  and  Inserted  In  lieu  there- 
of "Upon  a  showing  by  the  plan  administra- 
tor of  the  plan  that  the  withdrawal  from 
the  plan  by  one  or  more  contributing  spon- 
sors has  resulted"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "by  employers  ":  and 

(III)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"their  employer's"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""the"'. 

(v)  Section  4063(e)  (29  U.S.C.  1363(e))  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "to  any  employer  or 
plan  administrator":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "all  other  employers" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "contributing 
sponsors"". 

(vl)  The  heading  for  section  4063  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following       ""PROM       SINGLE-EMPLOYER       PLANS 
UNDER  MULTIPLE  CONTROLLED  GROUPS.". 

(B)  Allocation  or  liability  upon  termi- 
nation or  CERTAIN  single-employer  PLANS  — 

(i)  Section  40e4(a)  (29  U.S.C.  1364(a))  is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "all  employers  who 
maintain  a  plan  under  which  more  than  one 
employer  makes  contributions  (other  than  a 
multiemployer  plan) "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'all  contributing  sponsors  of  a 
single-employer  plan  which  has  two  or  more 
contributing  sponsors  at  least  two  of  whom 
are  not  under  common  control";  imd 

(II)  by  Inserting  "under  section  4041(c)  or 
4042"  after  "terminated". 

(11)  Section  4064(b)  (29  U.S.C.  1304(b))  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "liability  of  each  such 
employer""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""li- 
ability with  respect  to  each  contributing 
sponsor  and  each  member  of  Its  controlled 
group""; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "under  section 
4062(b)(1)": 

(III)  by  striking  out  "each  employer"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  contributing  sponsor  and 
member  of  Its  controlled  group"; 

(IV)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
""each  employer""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ■"meml)er8  of  such  controlled  group"": 

(V)  In  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "such 
employers""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'"contributing  sponsors"; 


(VI)  by  striking  out  "S  years."  In  para 
graph  (2)  and  all  that  follows  down  through 

"employer."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""5 
years.";  and 

(VII)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"of  each  such  employer"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  each  such  contributing 
sponsor  and  member  of  Its  controlled 
group"". 

(Ill)  The  heading  for  section  4064  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"LIABILITY  ON  TERMINATION  OP  SINCLE-EM 
PLOYER  PLANS  UNDER  MULTIPLE  CONTROLLED 
GROUPS"'. 

(C)  Annual  notipicatiow  to  substantial 
EMPLOYERS— Section  4066  (29  U.S.C.  1366)  te 
amended— 

(I)  by  Striking  out  "each  plan  under  which 
contributions  are  made  by  more  than  one 
employer  (other  than  a  multiemployer 
plan)"'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
single-employer  plan  which  has  at  least  two 
contributing  sponsors  at  least  two  of  whom 
are  not  under  common  control'"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  any  employer  making 
contributions  under  that  plan"  and  Insert 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "any  contributing  spon- 
sor of  the  plan";  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "that  he  Is  a  sukwtan 
tial  employer"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"that  such  contributing  sponsor  comprises 
with  others  a  substantial  employer"'. 

(5)   Additional  amendments   relating  to 

RECOVERY  or  AMOUNTS  Or  LIABILITY  — 

(A)  Section  4067  (29  U.S.C.  1367)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "employers"  and  Insert 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ""contributing  sponsors 
and  meml)ers  of  their  controlled  groups"': 
and 

(II)  by  Inserting  "of  amounts  of  liability  to 
the  cortjoratlon  accruing  as  of  the  termlna 
tlon  date"'  after  "deferred  payment'". 

(B)(1)  Section  4068  (29  U.S.C.  1368)  Is 
amended— 

(I)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "'em 
ployer  or  employers "  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "person",  and 
by  striking  out  "neglect  or  refuse'"  and  In 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "neglects  or  refuses' . 

(II)  In  subsection  (d)(1).  by  striking  out 
"employer"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"liable  person": 

(III)  In  subsection  (d)(2).  by  striking  out 
"employer  "  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "liable  person";  and 

(IV)  In  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  "em- 
ployer or  employers  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "liable  person" 

(11)  Section  4068  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  In  subsec 
tlon  (cKl)  (29  use.  1368(CX1))  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  section  6323  shall  be  applied  for  pur 
poses  of  this  section  by  disregarding  subsec 
tlon  (gM4)  and  by  substltutlng- 

"(A)  "lien  Imposed  by  section  4068  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974"  for  "lien  Imposed  by  section  6321' 
each  place  It  appears  In  subsections  (a).  (b>, 
(c)(1).  (c>(4)(B).  (d).  (e).  and  (h)(5): 

"(B)  "the  corporation"  for  "the  Secretary' 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b>(9)(C); 

"(C)  "the  payment  of  the  amount  on 
which  the  lien  Is  based"  for  the  collection  of 
any  Ux  under  this  title  In  subsection  (bx3): 

"(D)  a  person  whose  property  Is  subject 
to  the  Hen'  for  the  taxpayer'  In  subsections 
(b)<8).  (c)(2MAKl)  (the  first  place  It  ap 
pears).  (c)<2)(A)(ll).  (cK2>(B).  (c>(4)(B).  and 
(c)(4)(C)  (In  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(1»: 


"(E)  such  person'  for  the  taxpayer'  in 
subsections  (c)(2)(A)(l)  (the  second  place  it 
appears)  and  (c)(4)(C)(ll); 

(F)  payment  of  the  loan  value  of  the 
amount  on  which  the  Hen  Is  based  is  made 
to  the  corporation'  for  satisfaction  of  a  levy 
pursuant  to  section  6332(b)'  In  subsection 
ib)(9)(C): 

■(G)  section  4068  Hen'  for  tax  Hen'  each 
place  It  appears  In  subsections  (cMl). 
(C)(2)(A).  (C)(2)(B).  (C)(3>(B)(I11).  (CK4KB). 
Id),  and  (h)(5):  and 

"(H)  the  date  on  which  the  Hen  Is  first 
filed'  for  the  date  of  the  assessment  of  the 
lax'  in  sut)sectlon  (g)(3)(A).". 

(b)  CLARiriCATION  OP  DESCRIPTION  OP  CER- 
TAIN iNrORMATION  REQUIRED  TO  BE  FILED  IN 

Annual  Report  — 

(1)  In  general. -Section  103(d)(6)  (29 
use.  1023(d)(6))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  Information  required  In  regulations 
of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to: 

"(A)  the  current  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
plan. 

"(B)  the  present  value  of  all  nonforfeit- 
able benefits  for  participants  and  benefici- 
aries receiving  payments  under  the  plan. 

•(C)  the  present  value  of  all  nonforfeit- 
able benefits  for  all  other  participants  and 
beneficiaries. 

"(D)  the  present  value  of  all  accrued  bene- 
fits which  are  not  nonforfeitable  (Including 
a  separate  accounting  of  such  benefits 
which  are  benefit  entitlements,  as  defined 
in  section  4001(a)(16)).  and 

"(E)  the  actuarial  assumptions  and  tech- 
niques used  In  determining  the  values  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D).". 

(2)  Conpormino  amendment— Section 
104(a)(2)(A)  (29  U.S.C.  1024(a)(2)(A))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(3)  Transition  rules.— Any  regulations, 
modifications,  or  waivers  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  re- 
spect to  section  103(d)(6)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (as 
In  effect  Immediately  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act)  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect  until  modified  by  any  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  such  section 
103(d)(6)  prescribed  by  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation. 

I  c  I  Additional  Amendments.- 
'  I )  Depinitions  por  title  I.— Section  3  (29 
U.S.C.  1002)  is  amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (37>(A).  by  Inserting 
"pension  "  before  "plan"':  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (40)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(41)    The    term     single-employer    plan' 
means  any  pension  plan  which  Is  not  a  mul- 
tiemployer plan." 
( 2 1  Notice  or  request  por  waivers  or  min- 

IMVM      rONDINC      STANDARDS      AND      RIGHT      TO 
SUBMIT   RELEVANT   INrORMATION.— SeCtiOn   303 

(29  U.S.C.  1083)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(d)(1)  Before  granting  a  waiver  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
the  applicant  provide  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant  has  noti- 
fied each  affected  party  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  4001(a)(21))  that  the  waiver 
has  been  requested. 

(2)  After  granting  a  waiver  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  (subject  to  sec- 
tion 306)  modify  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  waiver  was  granted  If  the 


Secretary  determines  thai  this  is  appropri- 
ate taking  Into  account  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

••(3)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  any  rele- 
vant Information  submitted  by  a  r(H:ipient 
of  the  notification  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  relating  to  the  propriety  of  granllng  the 
waiver  or  of  subsequenlly  modifying  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof  " 

(3)  Notice  or  request  tor  extensions  or 

AMORTIZATION    PERIOD    AND    RIGHT    TO    SUBMIT 

RELEVANT  INrORMATION  — Secuon  304  (29 
U.S.C,  1084)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Before  granting  an  extension 
under  this  section,  Ihe  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire that  the  applicant  provide  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant has  notified  each  affected  party 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4001(a)(21)) 
that  the  extension  has  t>een  requested, 

■■(2)  After  granting  an  extension  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  (subject  to 
section  306)  modify  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  extension  was  grant- 
ed if  the  Secretary  determines  that  this  is 
appropriate  taking  into  account  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances, 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  any  rele- 
vant Information  submitted  by  a  recipient 
of  the  notification  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  relating  to  the  propriety  of  granting  the 
extension  or  of  sul)sequently  modifying  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof,"'. 

(4)  Technical  correction— Section 
4003(f)  (29  U,S,C,  1303(f))  is  amended,  in 
the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  "employ- 
ee "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "employ- 
er". 

(5)  Repeal  or  expired  authority.— Sec- 
tion 4004  (29  U.S.C.  1304)  is  repealed. 

(6)  Voting  by  corporation  or  stock  paid 
AS  LiABiLiTY-Section  4005  (29  U.S.C.  1305) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Any  stock  In  a  person  liable  to  the 
corporation  under  this  title  which  is  paid  to 
the  corporation  by  such  person  or  a  member 
of  such  person's  controlled  group  In  satis- 
faction of  such  persons  liability  under  this 
title  may  be  voted  only  by  the  custodial 
trustees  or  outside  money  managers  of  the 
corporation.". 

(7)  Eppective  years.— Section  4022(b)(7) 
(29  use.  1322(b)(7))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "following"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■beginning  with". 

(8)  Tplatment  Of  ppi  retirement  survi- 
vor BENEFITS  --Section  4022  26  USC.  1322) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub.sectlon: 

"(d'  For  purposes  of  subsection  '&■  a  pre- 
retirement sur\ivor  benefit  with  respect  to  a 
participant  under  a  terminated  s:ngie-em- 
ployer  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  forfeit- 
able solely  because  the  participant  ha-s  not 
died  as  of  the  termination  date 

(9)  CONPORMING         AMENDMENT  -SeCtiOF, 

4042(d)(3)  (29  U.S.C.  1342'dM3  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "same  duties  a*  a  trustee  ap- 
pointed under  section  47  of  the  Banltruptcy 
Act"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  same 
duties  as  those  of  a  trustee  under  section 
704  of  title  11.  United  Stales  Code 

(10)  Clerical  corrections —Section 
4044(a)(4)  (29  U.S.C.  1344ian4nA))  U 
amended— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
"section  4022!b'  5       and   inserting  In  lieu 

thereof  ""section  4022B(a    .  and 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"section  4022(b)(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  4022(b)(6)". 


(11)  Relxase  or  LIEN— Section  4068ei  (29 
U.S.C.  1368(e))  is  amended  b\  striking  out "'. 
with  the  consent  of  the  t)oard  of  directors,". 

(d)  AiCKifsifKirTS  TO  TBI  Table  or  Con- 
tents or  ERISA.— The  table  of  contents  In 
section  1  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4004; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4042  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  4042.  Institution  of  termination  pro- 
ceedings by  the  corporation.": 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  4048  the  foUowing  new  Item: 

"Sec.  4049,  Distribution  to  participants  and 
t)eneficlarles  of  UabUlty  pay- 
ments to  section  4049  trustee."; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating  to 
subtitle  D  of  title  IV  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  Items: 

"Subtitle  D— Obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: Liability  of  Employers  and  Other 
Persons 

"Sec.  4061.  Amounts  payable  by  the  corpo- 
ration. 
"Sec.  4062.  LlablHty  for  termination  of 
single-employer  plans  under  a 
distress  termination  or  a  termi- 
nation by  the  corporation. 

"Sec.  4063.  LiabUlty  of  substantial  employ- 
er for  withdrawal  from  single- 
employer  plans  under  multiple 
controlled  groups. 

"Sec.  4064.  Liability  on  termination  of 
single-employer  plans  under 
multiple  controHed  groups. 

"Sec.  4065.  Annual  report  of  plan  adminis- 
trator, 

"Sec,  4066,  Annual  notification  of  substan- 
tial employers. 

"Sec.  4067.  Recovery  of  employer  liability 
for  plan  termination, 

"Sec,  4068.  Lien  for  liability  of  employer. 

"Sec.  4069.  Treatment  of  transactions  to 
evade  liability;  effect  of  corpo- 
rate reorganization. 

"Sec,  4070,  Additional  enforcement  author- 
ity relating  to  terminations  of 
single-employer  plans.". 

SEC.  MI6,  Ef FECTIVE  DATE, 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subtitle,  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act, 

(b)  Transitional  Rule,— If  a  single-em- 
ployer plan  which  has  not  terminated  under 
title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ajnendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  but  is  administered  In  a  manner 
which  meets  such  rec;uirements,  such  plan 
need  not  t>e  amended  to  meet  such  require- 
ments until  the  earlier  of— 

:  the  date  on  which  such  plan  Is  first 
amended  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or 

(2)  the  begirjilng  of  the  first  plan  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31    1989 
Subtitle  D — ContinuBtion  ("overairf  1  ndrr  Group 
Health  Plans 

SEC,  S401,  TEMKiRARV  KXTKN^K'''  of  roVERACF 
AT  GROIP  RATKS  Kik  UMll  >  M\<* 
BERS  OF  PEl  KASlIi  IHMiRiKli  oh 
MEI)i(  ARF,  ElK.IHl.K  WORKERS 

(a)  In  General  —Subtitle  B  of  lilie  I  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  Ls  amended  b>  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  part: 
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Part  6— Continuation  Coverage  Under 
Group  Health  Plans 

"SEC.  Ml.  Reqi'lRED  OPTION  OF  (ONTINl  ATION 
COVERACe  WHEN  Ul'ALIFIED  BENE- 
KICIARY  W;>ri,D  LOSE  COVERACE. 

"The  plan  sponsor  of  each  group  health 
plan  shall  provide  under  such  plan,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part,  to  each  qualified 
beneficiary  who  would  lose  coverage  under 
the  plan  because  of  a  qualifying  event  the 
option  of  electing  continuation  coverage 
under  the  plan. 

"SEC  S02.  ELECTION. 

"(a)  Election  Period.— The  option  of 
electing  continuation  coverage  must  be  of- 
fered during  a  period  that— 

"(1)  begins  not  later  than  the  termination 
date  (as  defined  in  .section  603(2)) 

"(2)  is  of  at  least  60  days  duration,  and 

••(3)  ends  not  earlier  than  60  days  after 
the  date  tne  qualified  beneficiary  is  notified 
under  section  606(4)  or  the  termination 
date,  whichever  date  is  later. 

•(b)  ErFECT  or  Election  on  Other  Benefi- 
ciaries.—Unless  otherwise  specified  in  the 
election,  any  such  election  by  a  qualified 
beneficiary  described  in  section  607(3)(A) 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  an  election  of 
continuation  coverage  on  behalf  of  any 
other  qualified  beneficiary  whose  coverage 
would,  but  for  continuation  coverage  provid- 
ed in  accordance  with  this  paragraph,  be  af- 
fected by  the  qualifying  event. 

"SEC.  S03.  Ql'ALIFYING  EVENT  AND  TERMINATION 
DATE. 

"For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"(1)  Qualifying  event.— A  'qualifying 
event'  under  a  group  health  plan,  with  re- 
spect to  a  covered  employee.  Is  any  of  the 
following  events  if  coverage  of  a  qualified 
beneficiary  under  the  plan  would,  but  for 
continuation  coverage  provided  in  compli- 
ance with  this  paragraph,  be  terminated  by 
the  (Kcurrence  of  the  event: 

"(A)  The  death  of  the  covered  employee. 

"(B>  The  divorce  or  separation  of  the  cov- 
ered employee  from  the  employee's  spouse. 

"(C)  The  covered  employee  l)ecomlng  enti- 
tled to  benefiU  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  Termination  date.— The  term  termi- 
nation date'  means,  with  respect  to  a  quali- 
fying event,  the  date  on  which  coverage  of  a 
qualified  beneficiary  under  a  group  health 
plan  would  be  terminated  under  the  plan 
but  for  continuation  coverage  provided  In 
compliance  with  this  part. 
•SEC  «04.  TERMS  OE  (ONTINl  ATION  COVERAGE. 

"Any  continuation  coverage  elected  by  or 
on  t>ehalf  of  a  qualified  beneficiary  shall 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)    No    REQUIREMENT    OF     INSURABILITY.— 

The  coverage  may  not  t)e  conditioned  upon, 
or  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  lack  of.  evi- 
dence of  insurability. 

"(2)  Continued  benefits.— The  coverage 
shall  consist  of  coverage  which  is  identical 
to  the  coverage  provided  under  the  plan  to 
similarly  situated  beneficiaries  under  the 
plan  with  respect  to  whom  a  qualifying 
event  has  not  occurred. 

"(3)  Period  of  continued  coverage.— The 
coverage  shall  be  for  a  period  commencing 
upon  the  termination  date  and  ending  not 
earlier  than  the  earliest  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Maximum  of  five  years.— Five  years 
after  the  termination  date. 

"(B)  End  of  plan —The  date  on  which  the 
plan  sponsor  ceases  to  provide  any  group 
health  plan  to  employees. 

"(C)  Failure  to  pay  premiums.— The  date 
on  which  there  Is  a  failure  in  making  timely 
payment  of  any  premium   required  under 


the  plan  with  respect  to  the  qualified  bene- 
ficiary. 

"(D)  Reemployment  or  medicare  eligibil- 
ity.—The  date  on  which  the  qualified  bene- 
ficiary first  becomes  or  could  become,  after 
the  date  of  the  election,  a  covered  employee 
under  any  other  group  health  plan  or  be- 
comes entitled  to  benefits  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(E)  Remarriage  of  spouse —In  the  case 
of  a  qualified  beneficiary  described  In  sec- 
tion 607(3)(A).  the  date  on  which  the  bene- 
ficiary remarries  and  becomes  (or  could 
become)  covered  under  a  group  health  plan 
as  the  spouse  of  a  covered  employee. 

"(P)  Child  turning  majority.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  is  a  qualified  bene- 
ficiary by  reason  of  having  been  a  covered 
dependent  child  of  a  covered  employee,  the 
date  on  which  the  individual  ceases  to  be  a 
covered  dependent  child  of  the  covered  em- 
ployee. 

"(4)  Conversion  option.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  beneficiary  whose  period  of  contin- 
ued coverage  expires  under  paragraph 
(3)(A).  the  plan  must  provide  to  the  benefi 
clary,  during  the  180-day  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  period  of  con- 
tinued coverage,  the  option  of  enrollment 
under  a  conversion  health  plan  otherwise 
generally  available  to  t>eneflciaries  under 
the  plan. 

•SEC.  S05    PREMII'MS  FOR  CONTINl'ATION  COVER- 
AGE. 

■•(a)  Amount.— The  total  premium  charged 
under  a  group  health  plan  with  respect  to 
any  qualified  beneficiary  for  continuation 
coverage  under  the  plan  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  employer  premiums  and  employ- 
ee premiums  generally  charged  with  respect 
to  coverage  under  the  plan  of  similarly  situ- 
ated beneficiaries  with  respect  to  whom  a 
qualifying  event  has  not  occurred.  The  total 
of  all  premiums  charged  under  the  plan  in 
any  plan  year  may  be  based  upon  reason- 
ably anticipated  community  costs  for  such 
plan  year  of  the  entire  pool  of  covered  em- 
ployees and  other  beneficiaries  under  the 
plan.  Including  qualified  beneficiaries  re- 
ceiving continuation  coverage  under  the 
plan  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Payments.— The  plan  may  provide  for 
payment  of  the  total  premium  by  the  quali- 
fied beneficiary  receiving  such  coverage,  or 
for  payment  of  all  or  part  of  such  premium 
by  the  plan  sponsor,  employer,  or  other 
party  and  payment  of  the  remainder  of  such 
premium  by  such  beneficiary.  The  plan 
shall  provide  for  payment  of  any  premium 
by  a  qualified  t>eneflclary  in  monthly  In- 
stallments If  so  elected  by  such  beneficiary. 
If  an  election  is  made  during  im  election 
period  but  after  the  termination  date,  the 
plan  shall  permit  payment  of  any  premium 
for  continuation  coverage  during  the  pre- 
ceding period  to  be  made  within  45  days  of 
the  date  of  the  election. 

"'(c)  Premium  Charged  Defined— As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  premium  charged' 
means  any  amount  payable  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  coverage  under  a  group 
health  plan. 

•SEC.  «0«.  NOTICE  REQL'IREMENTS. 

"In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  the  group  health  plan  must  provide. 
at  the  time  of  commencement  of  coverage 
under  the  plan,  for  written  notice  to  each 
covered  employee  and  spouse  of  the  employ- 
ee (If  any)  of  the  rights  provided  under  this 
part; 

"(2)  the  employer  of  an  employee  under 
the  plan  must  notify  the  group  health  plan 
administrator  if  the  employer  knows  or  has 


reason  to  know  that  the  covered  employei 
has  died: 

"(3)  each  covered  employee  is  responsibl< 
for  notifying  the  group  health  plan  admini.'- 
trator  of  the  occurrence  of  any  qualifying 
event  (other  than  that  described  in  sectioi 
603(1  )(A))  with  respect  to  such  employe* 
and 

"(4)  the  group  health  plan  administrator 
must  notify  each  qualified  beneficiary 
within  a  period  of  14  days  after  the  date  thi 
administrator  is  notified  concerning  the  ck 
currence  of  a  qualifying  event  affectinK 
such  beneficiary,  of— 

"(A)  the  termination  date  with  respect  t( 
such  beneficiary,  and 

"(B)  such  beneficiary"s  right  to  elect  con 
tlnuation  coverage  under  this  part  and  th> 
election  period  established  under  section 
602(a)  during  which  such  l>eneficiary  can 
exercise  that  right. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (4),  any  notifica- 
tion to  an  individual  who  is  a  qualified  bene- 
ficiary as  the  spouse  of  the  covered  employ- 
ee shall  be  treated  as  notification  to  all 
other  qualified  beneficiaries  residing  with 
such  spouse  at  the  time  such  notification  Is 
made. 

••SE<    M7   definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  part— 

"(I)  Group  health  plan.— 

""(A)  In  general.- The  term  'group  health 
plan"  means  any  employee  welfare  benefit 
plan  of.  or  contributed  to  by.  a  plan  sponsor 
to  provide  medical  care  to  employees, 
former  employees,  or  the  families  of  such 
employees  or  former  employees,  directly  or 
through  Insurance,  reimbursement,  or  oth- 
erwise. 

"(B)  Medical  care.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "medical  care'  means 
amounts  paid— 

"(1)  for  the  diagnosis,  cure,  mitigation, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  disease,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  any  structure  or 
function  of  the  body. 

""(II)  for  transportation  primarily  for  and 
essential  to  medical  care  referred  to  In 
clause  (1).  or 

"'(III)  for  insurance  (Including  amounts 
paid  as  premiums  under  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  relating  to 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  for  the 
aged)  covering  medical  care  referred  to  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (11) 

""(2)  Covered  employee,— The  term  "cov- 
ered employee'  means  an  Individual  who  Is 
(or  was)  provided  coverage  under  a  group 
health  plan  by  virtue  of  the  Individual's  em- 
ployment or  previous  employment  with  an 
employer. 

"(3)  Qualified  beneficiary.— The  term 
'qualified  l)eneficiary'  means,  with  respect 
to  a  covered  employee  under  a  group  health 
plan,  any  other  Individual  who.  on  the  date 
before  the  dale  of  a  qualifying  event  for 
that  employee— 

"(A)  Is  a  beneficiary  under  the  plan  as  the 
spouse  of  the  employee  and  has  been  mar- 
ried to  the  employee  for  at  least  the  Imme 
dlttely  preceding  30-day  period,  or 

"(B)  Is  a  beneficiary  under  the  plan  as  a 
covered  dependent  child  of  the  employee. 

"(4)  Covered  dependent  child —The  term 
covered  dependent  child"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  covered  employee,  an  Individual 
who  meets  the  generally  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  plan  for  treatment  as  a  de- 
pendent child  covered  under  the  plan  by 
reason  of  the  coverage  of  the  employee 
under  the  plan. 

"(5)  Group  heal^th  plan  administrator.— 
The  term  group  health  plan  administrator' 


means.  In  connection  with  a  group  health 
plan,  the  plan  administrator. 
"SEC  «0K.  re(;ii,ations. 

"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part.  ". 

(b)  Penalty  for  Failure  to  Provide 
Notice.— Section  502(c)  of  such  Act  (29 
use.  1132(c))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "such  request"  the  following:  ".  or 
who  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (4)  of  section  606  with  respect 
to  a  participant  or  beneficiary.". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments —The  table  of 
contents  In  section  1  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 514  the  following  new  items: 

"Part  6— Continuation  Coverage  Under 
Group  Health  Plans 

"•Sec.  601.  Required  option  of  continuation 
covers«e  when  qualified  bene- 
ficiary would  lose  coverage. 
Sec.  602.  Election. 
"Sec.  603.  Qualifying  event  and  termination 

date. 
"Sec.  604.  Terms  of  continuation  coverage. 
"Sec.  605.  Premiums  for  continuation  cover- 
age. 
"Sec.  606.  Notice  requirements. 
"Sec.  607.  Definitions. 
Sec.  608.  Regulations.'". 

SEC.  3402  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1.  1986. 

(b)  Special  Rule  for  CoLLEcrrivE  Bargain- 
ing Agreements —In  the  case  of  a  group 
health  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  one  or 
more  collective  bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween employee  representatives  and  one  or 
more  employers  ratified  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  before  the  earlier  of — 

(1)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  relating  to 
the  plan  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  thereof  agreed  to 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act). 
or 

(2)  January  1.  1987. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  any  plan 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  relating  to  the  plan 
which  amends  the  plan  solely  to  conform  to 
any  requirement  added  by  this  section  shall 
not  Ije  treated  as  a  termination  of  such  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 

SEC    3403     notification   TO   COVERED   EMPLOY- 
EES. 

At  the  time  that  the  amendments  made 
by  this  subtitle  apply  to  a  group  health  plan 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  607(1)  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974.  the  plan  shall  notify  each  covered 
employee,  and  spouse  of  the  employee  (if 
any),  who  is  covered  under  the  plan  at  that 
time  of  the  continuation  coverage  required 
under  part  6  of  subtitle  (B)  of  title  I  of  such 
Act.  The  notice  furnished  under  this  section 
is  in  lieu  of  notice  that  may  otherwise  be  re- 
quired under  section  606(  1 )  of  such  Act. 

TITLE  IV— CO.MMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE 
Subtitle  A— Synthetic  Fuels 
SEC.  4101.  SH(JRT  title. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act". 

SEC.  4102  findings  AND  PIRPOSES. 

Section  100  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8701)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


""FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

"Sec.  100.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

"(1)  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  is  essential  to  reducing  the  budget 
deficit,  and  important  to  the  health  of  the 
national  economy  and  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens: 

"(2)  the  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  has  failed  in  its  mission,  has 
spent  funds  on  unreasonable  and  excessive 
personnel  and  administrative  costs,  and  is 
not  the  appropriate  institution  to  carry  out 
a  scaled  down  synthetic  fuels  assistance  pro- 
gram: 

"(3)  such  a  program  can  best  be  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Energy  under 
standard  Government  procedures  regarding 
conflicts-of-interest.  salaries  and  benefits, 
and  public  access  to  information: 

"(4)  the  achievement  of  energy  security 
for  the  United  States  is  essential  to  the 
long-term  health  of  the  national  economy, 
the  well-being  of  our  citizens,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  national  security: 

"(5)  the  petroleum  industry  and  petrole- 
um consumers  have  been  subject  to  alter- 
nating cycles  of  shortage  and  oversupply. 
which  has  disrupted  and  inhibited  the  or- 
derly development  of  alternatives  to  contin- 
ually depleting  petroleum  supplies:  and 

"(6)  the  vulnerability  of  the  United  States 
to  oil  supply  interruptions  or  world  energy 
price  increases  can  be  reduced  by  a  limited 
program  to  develop  the  capability  to 
produce  synthetic  fuels  from  the  vast  avail- 
able domestic  resources. 

""(b)(1)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit,  to  improve  the 
Nation's  balance  of  payments,  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  economic  disruption  from  oil 
supply  interruptions  or  price  increases,  to 
improve  the  Nation's  environmental  quality, 
and  to  increase  the  Nation's  security  by  re- 
ducing its  future  dependence  on  imported 
oil. 

"(2)  Congress  declares  that  these  purposes 
can  be  served  by— 

"(A)  abolishing  the  United  States  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  its  functions  and 
authorizing  funds  for  a  smaller  synthetic 
fuels  Eissistance  program  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy:  and 

"(B)  providing  limited  financial  support 
for  capital  and  operating  expenses  of  com- 
mercial scale  synthetic  fuel  plants  at  the 
smallest  scale  which  will  encourage  the  rep- 
lication of  commercial  scale  technologies.". 

SEC.  4103.  ABOLITION  OF  THE  I  NITED  STATES  SYN- 
THETIC Fl  ELS  CORPORATION 

Subtitle  B  of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Subtitle  B— Abolition  of  Corporation 
"cessation  of  commitments 

"Sec.  115.  The  Corporation  shall  not  enter 
into  any  legally  binding  commitment.  In- 
cluding any  Increase  or  addition  to  an  exist- 
ing commitment,  under  this  part  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act. 

"TEMPORARY  OPERATIONS 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  is  disestablished  and  the 
Directors  shall  be  discharged  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  or  the  designated  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  the 
Chief  Operating  Officer  of  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  all 
assets  of  the  Corporation  not  necessary  for 


the  operation  of  the  synthetic  fuels  assist- 
ance program  described  in  sections  125  and 
126.  shall  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  all  other  assets  of  the  Corporation, 
and  shall  take  such  other  steps  els  are  neces- 
sary to  terminate  the  affairs  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"•(d)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  receive  a  salary  for  the  period 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  in  excess 
of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"■(e)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall,  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act,  deter- 
mine— 

••(A)  the  amount  of  compensation  rights 
which  have  vest«d  under  contract  with  re- 
spect to  each  Director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Corporation;  and 

"(B)  the  extent  of  compensation  claims 
made  by  each  such  Director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee that  are  not  vested  under  contract 
and  are  unreasonable  or  excessive. 

""(2)  No  payments  of  any  amounts  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  made  to 
any  Director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation  by  the  Secretary,  the  Corpora- 
tion, or  the  United  States. 

■"ABOLITION 

"Sec.  117.  The  Corporation  shall  be  abol- 
ished and  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation  discharged  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act.". 

SEC.    4104     SYNTHETIC    Fl'ELS    ASSISTANCE    PRO- 
GRAM. 

Subtitle  C  of  part  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Subtitle  C— Synthetic  Fuels  Assistance 
Program 

"secretary's  responsibilities 

"Sec  125.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall 
assume  the  responsibility  for  administering 
under  this  part  the  synthetic  fuels  program 
formerly  administered  by  the  Corporation, 
and  shall  assume  all  legally  binding  obliga- 
tions and  contractual  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Corporation  in  connection  there- 
with. Liability  to  the  United  SUtes  under 
this  paragraph  is  limited  to  the  extent  of 
budget  authority  for  such  purposes  provid- 
ed by  law  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act. 

"•(2)  This  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  or  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.  whichever  occurs  later. 

"(b)(l>  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
modified  synthetic  fuels  assistance  program 
described  in  section  126(a).  to  the  extent 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

"(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
Secretary's  compliance  with  the  limitation 
contained  in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(l)  loans  shall  be  counted  at  the  Initial 
face  value  of  the  loan  plus  such  amounts  as 
are  subsequently  obligated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 132(a)(3); 

""(II)  loan  guarantees  shall  t)e  counted  at 
the  initial  face  value  of  such  loan  guarantee 
(including  any  amount  of  Interest  which  is 
guaranteed  under  such  loan  guarantee)  plus 
such  amounts  as  are  subsequently  obligated 
pursuant  to  section  133(a)(3): 

""(111)  price  guarantees  and  purchase  agree- 
ments shall  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  as  of 
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the  date  of  each  such  contract,  based  upon 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  maximum 
potential  liability  of  the  United  States: 

"(iv)  Joint  ventures  and  Department  con- 
struction projects  shall  be  valued  at  the  cur- 
rent estimated  cost  to  the  United  States,  as 
determined  annually  by  the  Secretary:  and 

■■(V)  any  Increase  In  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  any  amendment 
or  other  modification  to  a  contract  for  a 
loan,  loan  guarantee,  price  guarantee,  pur- 
chase agreement.  Joint  venture,  or  Depart- 
ment construction  project  shall  i>e  counted. 

"(B)  Determinations  made  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles, 
consistently  applied. 

■■<C>  If  more  than  one  form  of  financial 
assistance  is  to  be  provided  to  any  one  syn- 
thetic fuel  project  or  if  the  financial  assist- 
ance agreement  provides  a  right  to  the 
United  SUtes  to  purchase  the  synthetic  fuel 
project,  then  the  obligations  and  commit- 
ments thereunder  shall  be  valued  at  the 
maximum  potential  exposure  on  such 
project  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  such 
project. 

"(D)  Any  conunltment  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  financial  assistance  or  make  capital 
expenditures  which  Is  nullified  or  voided  for 
any  reason  shall  not  be  considered  in  the  ag- 
gregate for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1). 

"MOOiriED  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

■•Sec.  126.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take a  program  to  encourage  the  synthetic 
fuels  Industry  In  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  commercial 
scale  projects  In  the  United  States  on  the 
smallest,  least  expensive,  scale  practicable 
that  would  encourage  the  replication  of 
commercial  scale  synthetic  fuels  technol- 
ogies, including  those  which  may  face  eco- 
nomic or  other  risks  In  order  to  compete  In 
the  market  place. 

'•(b)(1)  To  the  extent  possible  In  carrying 
out  the  program  described  In  subsection  (a). 
the  Secretary  shall  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  by  adapting  work  done  by  the  Corpo- 
ration and  by  applicants  for  financial  assist- 
ance on  solicitations  and  projects  already  In 
negotiation. 

■•(2)  In  carrying  out  the  program  de- 
scribed In  suljsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
first  give  consideration  to  projects,  as  origi- 
nally proposed  or  as  modified  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Corporation  Issued  a 
letter  of  Intent  l)efore  February  5.  1985 

"ASS  I  STAN  CC  PLAN 

"Sbc.  127.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act. 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  assistance  plan, 
consistent  with  section  126(a)  and  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  setting  forth  the  antici- 
pated methods  and  schedules  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  synthetic  fuels  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  described  by  sec- 
tions 125  and  126.  Such  plan  shall  address— 

"(1)  which  synthetic  fuel  resources  and 
technologies  deserve  Federal  support: 

"(2)  the  economic  and  technical  feasibility 
or  potential  of  each  technology; 

"(3)  the  anticipated  Improvements  In  later 
commercial  scale  projects  to  be  derived  from 
projects  under  this  part: 

"(4)  the  anticipated  environmental  effects 
associated  with  each  technology  and  re- 
source. Including  water  requirements;  and 

"(S)  the  most  advantageous  combination 
of  technologies  and  resources  to  be  support- 
ed. 


■(b)  To  the  extent  possible  In  preparing 
the  assistance  plan  required  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  avoid  duplication  of 
effort  by  adapting  Information  and  materi- 
als compiled  by  the  Corporation. 

"ASSISTANCl  STRATBCY 

"Sec.  128.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
assistance  plan  developed  under  section  127. 
the  Secretary— 

"(1)  shall,  pursuant  to  subtitle  D.  solicit 
proposals  for  synthetic  fuel  projects; 

■(2)  shall,  pursuant  to  section  131(a). 
award  financial  assistance  to  those  qualified 
concerns  submitting  proposals  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary: 

"(3)  shall,  after  soliciting  proposals  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  reviewing  such 
proposals,  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, there  are,  or  will  be.  Insufficient  ac- 
ceptable proposals  as  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  undertake  to  ne- 
gotiate contracts  pursuant  to  subtitle  D  as 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

"(4)  may.  only  after  fulfilling  the  requlre- 
menU  of  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3),  and 
subsection  (c).  If  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, there  still  are.  or  will  be.  Insufficient 
acceptable  proposals  as  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  consistent  with 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
and  the  assistance  plan  developed  under  sec- 
tion 127,  undertake  a  construction  project 
under  subtitle  E  as  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary.  In  discharging  re- 
sponsibilities under  suljsection  (a),  shall 
employ  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  sub- 
title D  or  construction  projects  under  sub- 
title E  in  such  manner  as  will,  in  the  Judg 
ment  of  the  Secretary.  (A)  Incorporate  a 
technological  diversity  of  processes,  meth- 
ods and  techniques  for  each  domestic  re- 
source that  offers  significant  potential  for 
use  as  a  synthetic  fuel  feedstock,  and  (B) 
offer  the  potential  for  achieving  the  assist- 
ance plan  developed  under  section  127. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sutwection, 
the  term  domestic  resource'  shall  he  con 
strued  so  as  to  require  the  consideration  of 
different  types  and  qualities  of  coal  (such  as 
high-  and  low-sulphur  coal,  or  Eastern  and 
Western  coal),  shale,  and  tar  sands,  as  dif- 
ferent domestic  resources. 

"(c)  Prior  to  undertaking  a  construction 
project  under  subtitle  E.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  Inten 
tion  to  undertake  a  project  and  the  objec- 
tives of  such  a  project,  and  shall  solicit  pro- 
posals to  meet  such  objectives  through  the 
use  of  other  financial  assistance  mecha- 
nisms established  under  subtitle  D.  If  the 
Secretary  does  not  receive,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  objectives 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence,  an  ac- 
ceptable notice  of  Intent  to  submit  a  propos 
al.  the  Secretary  may  undertake  such  a  con- 
struction project  un(ler  subtitle  E. 

"SOLICITATION  OP  PROPOSALS 

Sic.  128.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  dl 
rected  to  solicit  proposals  from  time  to  time 
from  concerns  Interested  in  the  construc- 
tion or  operation,  or  l)oth.  of  synthetic  fuel 
projects.  Such  set  of  solicitations  shall  en- 
compass a  diversity  of  technologies  (includ- 
ing differing  processes,  methcxls,  and  tech- 
niques) for  each  potential  domestic  resource 
as  well  as  all  of  the  forms  of  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  In  subtitle  D.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  notice  of  such  solicitations  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  by  such  other 
notice  as  Is  customarily  used  to  inform  the 


public  of  Federal  assistance  for  major  re- 
search and  development  undertakings. 

"(b)  All  solicitations  of  proposal?  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  shall  be  conducted  In  a 
manner  so  as  to  encourage  maximum  open 
and  free  competition. 

'(c)  Any  concern  may  request  the  Secre- 
tary to  Issue  a  solicitation  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  proposals  for  a  general  type  of 
synthetic  fuel  project  and  the  Secretary.  If 
the  action  Is  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  may  issue  such  a  solicitation. 

"(d)  Each  solicitation  for  proposals  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  set 
forth  general  evaluation  criteria,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  taking  Into  ac- 
count— 

"(1)  the  achievement  of  the  assistance 
plan  developed  under  section  127;  and 

"(2)  the  requirements  of  the  assistance 
strategy  set  forth  under  section  128. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Governor  of  any  State  In  which  a  proposed 
construction  project  under  subtitle  E  or  a 
proposed  Joint  venture  project  under  section 
136  would  be  located  with  regard  to  (1)  the 
manner  in  which  the  project  would  t)e  devel- 
oped, and  (2)  regulatory,  licensing,  and  re- 
lated governmental  activities  pertaining  to 
such  project.  The  States  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  written  response  to  the 
Secretary  on  all  aspects  of  such  project  de- 
velopment, licensing,  and  operation. 

"EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  130.  The  Secretary  may  hire  former 
employees  of  the  Corporation  who  have  spe- 
cial expertise  or  experience  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  synthetic  fuels 
assistance  program  under  this  part,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  employment.'. 

SEC.  4IOi  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLAN. 

Section  131(e)  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8731(e))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(e)  Any  proposed  legally  binding  obliga- 
tion for  financial  assistance  not  entered  into 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  shall 
Include  a  plan,  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  for  the  monitoring  of 
environmental  and  health  related  effects  of 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  syn- 
thetic fuel  project.  Such  plan  shall  l>e  devel- 
oped by  the  applicant  for  financial  assist- 
ance In  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  appropriate  State,  region- 
al, and  local  agencies,  and  shall— 

■■(1)  provide  for  the  collection  of  data  of 
environmental  significance; 

■(2)  Identify  all  known  or  potentially  sig- 
nificant pollutants  and  emissions  associated 
with  the  project; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  testing  of  mitigation 
methods  and  control,  monitoring,  and  as- 
sessment technologies: 

■■(4)  provide  for  the  accumulation  of  a 
data  base  for  assessing  solid  waste  disposal 
problems; 

"(5)  ensure  the  operation  of  such  project 
In  compliance  with  applicable  environmen- 
tal requirements,  including  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1151-1175)  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7400etseq.); 

•(6)  provide  information  with  respect  to 
the  anticipated  effect  of  such  project  on  re- 
gional and  local  water  supplies: 

"(7)  provide  Information  with  respect  to 
the  anticipated  health  effects  on  workers 
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and  other  persons  connected  to  the  project. 
Including  any  carcinogenic  effects; 

"(8)  provide  Information  with  respect  to 
the  anticipated  social  and  economic  Impacts 
on  local  communities  which  will  be  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  project;  and 

•'(9)  provide  for  the  participation  in  appro- 
priate activities  under  such  plan  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.". 

SEC.  IIM  FUNDING  LIMITATION. 

Section  131(0)  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8731(0))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "No  fi- 
nancial assistance  may  be  extended  under 
this  part  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Synthetic  FueU  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
from  funds  authorized  under  section  109(a) 
of  such  Act  ( 1 )  to  the  extent  such  assistance 
would  cause  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
under  this  part  for  any  one  synthetic  fuel 
project  or  module-1.o  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  capital  and  operating  costs  of  such 
project  or  module,  or  (2)  for  any  synthetic 
fuel  project  which  received,  before  Novem- 
ber 1.  1984.  more  than  $1,000,000,000  pursu- 
ant to  a  Federal  Financing  Bank  Agreement 
guaranteed  by  the  Department  of  Energy .". 

SEC.  4107   PRICE  (iCARANTEE  LIMITATION. 

Section  134  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (42 
use.  8734)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  '  (a) "  after  'Sec.  134.  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(b)  No  price  guarantee  shall  lie  made 
under  this  section  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  from  funds  authorized  under 
section  109(a)  of  such  Act  at  a  level  in 
excess  of  125  percent  of  the  projected 
market  price  of  comparable  energy  over  the 
term  of  the  guarantee.". 

SEC   HON  CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 

Section  138  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8738)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"congressional  review  procedure 

"Sec  138.  (a)  No  legally  binding  obliga- 
tion, or  accumulation  of  such  obligations  for 
one  project,  for  an  amount  In  excess  of 
$20,000,000  may  l)e  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  part  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  luiless  a  proposal  for  such 
obligation,  or  accumulation  of  such  obliga- 
tions for  one  project,  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  under  this  section. 

"'(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"synthetic  fuel  action'  means  any  matter  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  Along  with  any  synthetic  fuel  action 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  attach— 

"(1)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  aid  propos- 
al. Including  the  amount  and  type  of  assist- 
ance; 

"(2)  an  assessment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
potential  of  the  resource  and  technology 
being  assisted; 

"(3)  a  cost-benefit  analysis.  Including  pro- 
jections of  net  monetary  gains  and  losses  for 
the  United  SUtes; 

"(4)  a  copy  of  the  environmental  plan  re- 
quired under  section  131(e);  and 

"(5)  an  explanation  of  how  the  proposed 
project  and  its  technology  relates  to  the  as- 
sistance plan  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  127.  Including  a  justification 
of  resource  applicability  and  reproducibility. 

'"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  any  syn- 
thetic fuel  action  (l)earing  an  identification 
number)  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on 
the  same  day.  If  both  Houses  are  not  In  ses- 


sion on  the  day  on  which  any  synthetic  fuel 
action  Is  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  offi- 
cers of  each  House,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  such  synthetic  fuel  action  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  received  on  the  first 
succeeding  day  on  which  both  Houses  are  in 
session. 

"(e)  No  synthetic  fuel  action  shall  take 
effect  If  a  Joint  resolution  disapproving  such 
synthetic  fuel  action  Is  enacted  within  the 
first  period  of  90  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  beginning  on  the 
date  after  the  date  such  synthetic  fuel 
action  Is  received  by  the  Congress .". 

SEC.  4109  AITHORIZATION  OK  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  I  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
subtitle.  $500,000,000. 

(b)  Additional  Requests.— The  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  request  the  Congress 
to  authorize  additional  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

SEC.  4110  RESCISSION. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, all  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy 
Security  Reser\e  are  hereby  rescinded. 
Funds  so  rescinded  shall  Include  all  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Energy  Security  Re- 
serve by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1980 
(Public  Law  96-126)  and  subsequently  made 
available  to  carry  out  title  I.  part  B.  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  by  Public  Laws  96-304 
and  96-514.  and  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  This  rescis- 
sion shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  $500,000,000  for  cost-shared  clean  coal 
technology  projects  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  facilities  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  for  future  commercial  appli- 
cation of  such  technology: 

(2)  $500,000,000.  which  Is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  carrying 
out  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  subtitle;  and 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  for  projects  or  modules  for 
which  obligations  were  entered  Into  under 
title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  before 
July  31.  1985. 

SEC.  4111.  RESTRICTIONS, 

(a)  Use  or  Funds.— None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  section  4110  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  may  be  used  by  the  United 
States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  or  any  other  agent  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  for  making  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  obligations  entered 
into  by  the  United  Slates  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  after  July  31.  1985.  and  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Immunity  Fsom  Suit —The  United 
States  hereby  withdraws  any  slated  or  Im- 
plied consent  for  the  United  Slates  any  of- 
ficer or  agent  of  the  United  Slates  or  the 
United  States  Synthetic  Pueis  Corporation 
to  be  sued  by  any  person  with  respect  lo  any 
claim  arising  out  of  obligations  descrlt)ed  in 
subsection  (a). 

SEC.  4112.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title— Section  ill  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "United  States  Synthetic  FueU  Corpo- 
ration Act  of  1980  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  SUtes  Synthetic  FueU  As- 
sistance Act". 

(b)  Depinitions— Section  112  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8702)  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(15A)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  Energy.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(19)  The  term  United  SUtes'  means  the 
SUtes.  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

(c)  Additional  Loan  Amounts— Section 
132(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8732(aM3)(B))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  except  that"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "has  not  been  disapproved". 

(d)  Additional  Loan  Guarantees.— Sec- 
tion 133(a)(3)(B)  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  8733(a)(3)(B))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  except  If  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  "pursuant  to  such  section". 

(e)  Joint  Ventures— Section  136(a)  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8736(a))  U 
amen(led— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided,  however" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "joint  venture 
agreement". 

(f )  Fees  and  Receipts — 

(1)  Fees— Section  139  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  8739)  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"USER  pees 

"Sec.  139.  (a)  The  SecreUry  may  charge 
and  collect  fees  in  connection  with  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  under  this  part, 
except  that  such  fees  shall  not  exceed  1  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  financial  assist- 
ance. Fees  received  by  the  Secretary  shall 
t>e  deposited  In  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  col- 
lect an  annual  fee.  In  connection  with  each 
loan  guarantee  provided  under  ihU  part,  of 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  amount  of 
such  loan  guarantee.  Sums  realized  from 
such  loan  guarantee  fees  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury-"- 

(2)  Receipts— Section  154  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8754)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"receipts 
"Sec.  154.  All  rec«ipte  collected  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  the  synthetic 
fueU  assistance  program  under  thU  part 
shall  be  deposlt«d  In  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  ". 

(g)  Powers— Section  171  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Secretary  may  lease,  purchase, 
accept  gifts  or  donations  of,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, and  own.  hold  improve  use,  or  other- 
wUe  deal  In  or  with,  and  .sell  convey,  mort- 
gage, pledge,  lease,  exchange  or  otherwise 
dUpose  of,  any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(h)  Repeals —Sections  113.  131(d).  (j). 
(kM2).  (k>(3).  and  <u),  142.  151.  152.  153.  155. 
172.  173(e)  and  (g).  \'ii.  175  177,  179,  180. 
and  subtitles  O,  I,  J.  and  K  of  part  B  of  title 
I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  are  repealed, 

(1)  MiSCELiJNEOUS  TERMINOLOC-y 

Chances  -Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  title  of  such  part  by  striking  out 
"Corporation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"AasUtance  Program  : 

(2)  by  striking  out  Board  of  Directors" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary" 
each  place  it  appears  in  sections  112(15), 
131(a),    (b)(2).    (bM4).    (o).    (p).    and    (r). 
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132(a)(2)(B)  and  (d).  133(a)(1).  (a)(4).  and 
(b).  134,  136(b).  (c).  and  (f)(1).  137(b)(1)  and 
(5).  141(d).  and  173(a)  and  (b)(2).  and  In  the 
last  sentence  of  section  171(c): 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■■127"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '129 "  each  place  it  appears  in 
sections  131  and  141(c): 

(4)  by  striking  out  ■Corporation  '  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■Secretary "  each 
place  it  appears  in  sections  <31(a).  (b)(3). 
(c).  (f),  (g).  (h).  (i).  (o).  (p).  (q).  (s).  and  (t). 
132(a)  and  (b).  133(a).  134.  135(a).  (b).  (d). 
and  (e).  136(a).  141(b)(4),  and  173(b);  the 
first  two  places  it  appears  in  section 
131(b)(1)  and  (r):  the  first  place  It  appears 
In  sections  131(1)  and  (n).  136(f)(1).  141(e). 
and  173(c).  (d).  and  (f)(1):  the  second  place 
It  appears  In  sections  143(a).  144.  and  173(a): 
the  first  and  third  places  it  appears  in  sec- 
tion 132(d):  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
places  It  appears  In  section  133(b):  the 
second  and  third  places  It  appears  in  section 
137(c):  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  places  It 
appears  In  section  140:  the  second  and 
fourth  places  it  appears  in  section  141(a): 
the  third  and  fourth  places  It  appears  In 
section  141(d):  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
places  it  appears  in  section  145:  the  second 
and  sixth  places  it  appears  In  section  171(c): 
and  each  place  it  appears  In  the  section 
headings  for  sections  132,  133.  134,  135.  and 
136: 

(5)  by  striking  out  'Corporation"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'United  States  "  each 
place  It  appears  In  sections  131(b)(2)  and 
(k)(l),  133(b)(1)  and  (2),  135(c),  136(c), 
(d)(2),  and  (f)(2).  137(a).  and  173(f)(1)(B) 
and  (C):  the  second  place  it  appears  In  sec- 
tions 131(bMl)(C).  (I),  and  (n).  and  136(f)(1): 
the  third  place  It  appears  in  section  lCl(r): 
the  second  and  fourth  places  It  appears  in 
section  132(d):  the  first  place  it  appears  In 
sections  133(b)(3).  137('-).  141(a)  -uid  (b).  and 
173(a):  all  but  the  last  two  places  it  appears 
in  section  137(b):  the  third  and  sixth  places 
it  appears  in  section  140:  and  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  places  it  appears  In 
section  173(d): 

(6)  by  striking  out  ".  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
determine"  In  section  131(b)(1): 

(7)  by  striking  out  "national  synthetic  fuel 
production  goal  established  under  section 
125"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "objec- 
tives set  forth  In  the  assistance  plan  devel- 
oped under  section  127"  in  sections  131(b)(2) 
and  (4)  and  132(b): 

(8)  by  striking  out  "national  synthetic  fuel 
production  goal  set  forth  In  section  125" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "objectives  set 
forth  in  the  assistance  plan  developed  under 
section  127"  in  section  136(b)(1): 

(9)  by  striking  out  "126"  and  Uisertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "128  '  in  section  131(b)(4); 

(10)  by  striking  out  ".  except  as  provided 
in  section  151"  in  section  131(f): 

(11)  by  striking  out  "or  its  designee"'  each 
place  It  appears  In  sections  131(1)  and 
173(d); 

(12)  by  striking  out  "as  it  deems"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "as  the  Secretary 
deems"  in  section  131(1): 

(13)  by  striking  out  "".  as  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  152"  In  section 
131(k)(l): 

(14)  by  striking  out  ".  in  its  Judgment."  in 
section  131(r): 

(15)  by  striking  out  "its  determination  of" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "determining" 
In  section  131(t): 

(16)  by  striking  out  ".  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
prescribe."  in  sections  132(a)(1).  134.  13S(a), 
136(a).  and  137(c); 


( 17)  by  striking  out  "Corporation"  the  last 
two  places  it  appears  In  section  137(b).  the 
last  two  places  It  appears  in  section  137(c). 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth  places  it  appears  in 
section  141(d): 

(18)  by  striking  out  "128  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "138"  in  sections  137(b)  and  (c) 
and  141(d): 

(19)  by  striking  out  "not  t>een  disap- 
proved" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "been 
approved"  in  sections  137(b)  and  (c)  and 
141(d): 

'20)  by  striking  out  "In  lt«  sole  discretion  " 
In  section  134: 

(21)  by  striking  out  "of  Energy"  in  sec- 
tions 135(a)  and  (d)  and  143(b): 

(22)  by  striking  out  "".  subject  to  section 
172(d). "  in  section  135(d): 

(23)  by  striking  out  "Prior  to  the  approval 
of  a  comprehensive  strategy  pursuant  to 
section  126(c).  the"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The"  In  section  136(a): 

(24)  by  striking  out  ""pursuant  to  section 
18r"  in  section  136(c): 

(25)  by  striking  out  "Corporation'"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""United  States'"  in 
section  136(e): 

(26)  by  striking  out  "Corporations'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States"'  in 
section  136(e)  and  (f)(1): 

(27)  by  striking  out  "".  prior  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  comprehensive  strategy  pursuant 
to  section  126(c),"  in  section  137(b): 

(28)  by  striking  out  "until  it  has  submit- 
ted'" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""until  the 
Secretary  has  submitted  "  in  section  137(b) 
and  (c); 

(29)  by  striking  out  ""Corporation"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Department"  each 
place  It  appears  In  sections  112(5).  141(c). 
and  143(b);  the  fourth  place  it  appears  In 
section  140:  the  third  and  fifth  places  It  ap- 
pears In  section  141(a):  the  second  place  it 
appears  In  sections  141(b)  and  (e)  and  145; 
the  first  and  second  places  it  appears  In  sec- 
tion 141(d):  the  first  place  It  appears  in  sec- 
tions 143(a)  and  144:  the  first,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  seventh  places  It  appears  In  sec- 
tion 171(c);  and  each  place  It  appears  in  the 
headings  for  subtitle  E  and  section  141: 

(30)  by  striking  out  "126(a)(1)(D).  section 
126(a)(3).  and  section  142  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""128(a)(4)  and  (c)'  in  section 
141(a): 

(31)  by  striking  out  ",  prior  to  the  approv- 
al of  a  comprehensive  strategy  pursuant  to 
section  126(c).  "  In  section  141(a): 

(32)  by  striking  out  "",  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Directors."  In  section  141(a): 

(33)  by  striking  out  ""126(a)(2)""  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "'128(b)"  In  section 
141(a); 

(34)  by  striking  out  "subject  to  section 
172(d)."  In  section  141(b): 

(35)  by  striking  out  ".  in  its  sole  (*Iscre- 
tlon."  in  section  141(d): 

(36)  by  striking  out  "addition  to  the 
powers  granted  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  and  only  in"  In  section  171(c): 

(37)  by  striking  out  "by  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors" In  section  171(c); 

(38)  by  striking  out  ""It  holds  the  patent 
but  It""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
United  States  holds  the  patent  but  the  Sec- 
retary" in  section  173(b)(1): 

(39)  by  striking  out  "It  holds  the  patent" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""the  United 
States  holds  the  patent""  In  section 
173(b)(2): 

(40)  by  strtklng  out  "including  provision 
for  the  Corporation. "  in  section  173(c); 

(41)  by  striking  out  "and  its  designees  "  in 
section  173(d);  and 


(42)  by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary"  In  section  173(f)(1)(A). 

(J)  Tabu;  or  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  B— United  SUtes  Synthetic  PueU 
Assistance  Program 
"SuBTiTi*  A— Geweral  Provisions 
"Sec.  HI.  Short  title. 
'Sec.  112.  General  definitions. 

""SxTBTiTix  B— Abolition  or  Corporation 
"Sec.  115.  Cessation  of  commitments. 
""Sec.  116.  Temporary  operations. 
"Sec.  117.  Abolition. 

""SuBTiTix  C— Synthetic  PncLS  Assistance 
Program 

""Sec.  125.  Secretary's  responsibilities. 

"Sec.  126.  Modified  assistance  program. 

"Sec.  127.  Assistance  plan. 

"Sec.  128.  Assistance  strategy. 

"Sec.  129.  Solicitation  of  proposals. 

"Sec.  130.  Employees. 

"Sdbtitu:  D— Financial  Assistance 

"'Sec.  131.  Authorlzatioii  of  financial  assist- 
ance. 

"Sec.  132.  Loans  made  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  133.  Loan    guarantees    made    by    the 
Secretary. 

•'Sec.  134.  Price   guarantees   made   by    the 
Secretary. 

"Sec.  135.  Purchase    agreements    made    by 
the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  136.  Joint  ventures  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  137.  Control  of  assets. 

■"Sec.  138.  Congressional  review  procedure. 

■Sec.  139.  User  fees. 

'■Sec.  140.  Disposition  of  securities. 

"SOBTITlj;  E— DEPAR-rMENT  CONSTRUCTION 

Projects 
■'Sec.  141.  Department      construction      and 

contractor  operation. 
■'Sec.  143.  Environmental,     land     use.    and 

siting  matters. 
'■Sec.  144.  Project  reports. 
■Sec.  145.  Financial  records. 

"Subtitle  P— Capitalization  and  Finance 
"Sec.  154.  Receipts. 

"Subtitle  H— General  Provisions 
"Sec.  171.  General  powers. 
"Sec.  173.  Patents. 
"Sec.  176.  Severability. 
"Sec.  178.  Water  righU.". 

Subtitle  B— Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
SEC.  4Z0I.  STRATEGIC  PETROI-EIM  RESERVE. 

(a)  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Fill 
Rate.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
shall  be  filled  at  an  annual  average  rate  of 
35.000  barrels  per  day  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986,  1987.  and  1988  Authorizations 
under  sutjsectlon  (b)  are  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  Authorizations  of  Appropriations.— 
(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  following  amounts  for  the  acquisition, 
transportation,  and  injection  of  petroleum 
products  Into  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve: 

(A)  For  fiscal  year  1986.  $358,000,000. 

(B)  For  fiscal  year  1987.  $334,000,000. 

(C)  For  fiscal  year  1988.  $357,000,000. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated the  following  emnounts  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan,  including  planning,  administra- 
tion, and  acquisition  eind  construction  of 
storage  and  related  facilities  but  excluding 


the  acquisition  of  petroleum  products  for 
such  Reserve: 

(A)  For  fiscal  year  1986.  $136,000,000. 

(B)  For  fiscal  year  1987.  $359,000,000. 

(C)  For  fiscal  year  1988.  $157,000,000. 

(3)  AmounU  authorized  by  this  subsection 
are  In  lieu  of  any  other  amount  authorized 
to  he  appropriated  for  the  purposes  and 
fiscal  years  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2). 

(c)  Limitation  on  United  States"  Share 
or  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve.-(I)  Section 
160(d)(1)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser 
vatlon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240(d)(1))  U  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  '500.000.000  barrels 
each  place  it  appears  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and    (C)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

527.000.000  barrels";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "lOO.OOO  barrels"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "35.000  barrels". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1985. 

Subtitle  C— Uranium  Enrichment  and  Power 
Sales 
SEf   4301    AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  In  General— In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 660  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  (42  U.S.C.  7270).  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988  to  carry  out  uranium 
enrichment  service  activities  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  l)etween— 

(1)  the  revenues  to  be  received  during 
such  fiscal  year  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  providing  uranium  enrichment 
service  activities,  as  estimated  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
for  such  fiscal  year:  and 

(2)  the  amount  specified  In  section  4302(a) 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  ABJUSTMENTS.-If  the  estimate  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)(1)  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  increased  or  decreased  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
for  the  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  subsection  (a) 
for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  an  equal  amount,  as 
the  case  may  l)e. 

SEC.  «0t  REPAYMENTS  TO  l'NIT»:D  STATES  TREAS- 
URY 

(a)  Partial  Repayment  or  Appropriated 
Amounts.— In  partial  repayment  of  amounts 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  uranium 
enrichment  service  activities,  the  SecreUry 
of  Energy  shall  deposit  in  the  general  fund 
not  less  than  the  following  amount  of  the 
revenues  received  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  In  providing  uranium  enrichment 
service  activities: 

(1)  $110,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986: 

(2)  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987:  and 

(3)  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  Repayment  Schedule.— The  Secretary 
of  Energy  may  make  the  repaymenU  re- 
quired In  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
on  a  quarterly  basis. 

SEC.     43*3.     SALE     OF     UNNECESSARY     ELECTRIC 
ENERGY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  SecreUry  of  Energy 
shall  attempt  to  sell  to  electric  utilities  any 
electric  energy  that  thii  Secretary  has  the 
right  to  buy  under  any  Federal  law  or  con- 
tract in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  use  In  the  provision  of  urani- 
um enrichment  service  activities  under  sec- 
tion 161  V.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
(42  U.S.C.  2201(v))  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  unnecessary  to  the  conduct  of 
such  activities. 


(b)  Consent  to  Sale.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  Federal  law  or  contract  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  no 
Executive  agency  may  withhold  Its  consent 
to  the  sale  of  electric  energy  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c)  Transmission.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  Federal  law  or  contract  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  any  Executive  agency  selling  electric 
energy  to  the  Department  of  Energy  shall 
make  such  electric  energy  available  to  the 
location  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  orgfuiizational  entities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 302(a)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7152(a)(1))  shall 
assist  in  the  transmission  of  any  electric 
energy  sold  under  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Revenues  from  Sale.— In  partial  re- 
payment of  amounts  appropriated  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  uranium  enrichment  service  ac- 
tivities, the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  depos- 
it in  the  general  fund  any  revenues  derived 
from  the  sale  of  electric  energy  under  sub- 
section (a)  that  are  in  excess  of  the  energy 
charge  incurred  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
amount  required  to  be  repaid  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
amount  required  to  be  repaid  in  section 
4302(a). 

(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "electric  utility"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3(4)  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  (16  U.S.C.  2602(4)).  Such  term  does  not 
include  any  person  or  entity  that  sells  elec- 
tric energy  solely  from  cogeneration  facili- 
ties or  small  power  production  facilities,  as 
such  terms  are  defined  in  paragraphs  17(A) 
and  18(A)  of  section  3  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  796). 

(2)  The  term  "energy  charge"  means  any 
fee  or  payment  associated  with  the  pur- 
chase of  electric  energy  that  Is  supplied  by 
an  electric  energy  seller  to  an  electric 
energy  purchaser  and  does  not  include  any 
fee  or  payment  made  exclusively  for  the 
availability  of  electric  energy  or  the  right  to 
purchase  specified  amounts  of  electric 
energy. 

(3)  The  term  "Executive  agency  "  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  In  section  105  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Expiration —This  section  shall  cease 
to  be  effective  on  December  31.  1992. 

Subtitle  D— Energy-Related  User  Fee» 
SEC  4401.  pipeline  safety  user  fees. 

(a)  Establishment.— 

(1)  Schedule.— The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  esUblish  a  sched- 
ule of  fees  based  on  the  usage,  in  reasonable 
relationship  to  volume-miles,  miles,  or  an 
appropriate  combination  thereof,  of  natural 
gas  and  hazardous  liquid  pipelines. 

(2)  Collection.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  collection  of  such 
fees  and  shall  collect  such  fees. 

(3)  Liability.— Fees  established  under  this 
section  shall  be  assessed  to  the  persons  op- 
erating the  pertinent  pipeline  facilities. 

(b)  Time  or  AssESSMENT.-The  Secretary 
shall  assess  and  collect  fees  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  each  fiscal  year 
before  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Use  or  Funds —Funds  received  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  used,  to  the  extent 
provided  for  In  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts,  only— 


(1)  in  the  case  of  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  fees,  for  activities  authorized  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
(49  U.S.C.  App.  1671  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  hazardous  liquid  pipeline 
safety  fees,  for  activities  authorized  under 
the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1979  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2001  et  seq). 

(d)  Pre  Schedule.— 

(1)  Sufficient  to  meet  costs.— Fees  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  t>e  assessed  against  all  natural  gas  and 
hazardous  liquids  trainsported  by  pipelines 
subject  to  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1979  after  September  30. 
1985.  and  shall  l)e  sufficient  to  meet  the  on- 
going costs.  t>eginnlng  on  October  1.  1985. 
descril)ed  in  subsection  (c). 

(2)  NoN-HYDROCARBON  R.ATBS.— Fees  estab- 
lished for  the  transportation  through  pipe- 
lines of  substances  other  than  hydrocarbons 
may  be  set  at  a  rate  higher  than  those  for 
the  transportation  of  hydrocarlwns. 

(3)  Unusual  drain  on  safety  rxsoctrces.- 
The  Secretary  may  charge  additional  fees  to 
any  user  of  pipelines  If  the  use  results  in  an 
unusual  drain  on  the  pipeline  safety  re- 
sources of  the  United  SUtes. 

(e)  State  Fees.- If  a  SUte  esUbllshes  a 
pipeline  safety  fee  mechanism  compatible 
with  the  mechanism  esUblished  by  the  Sec- 
reUry under  this  section,  the  SecreUry  may 
by  agreement  with  such  SUte  administer 
the  collection  of  such  SUte  fees. 

SEC.    4402.    nuclear    RECIILA-TORY    COMMISSION 
ANNUAL  CHARGES. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  assess  and  collect 
annual  charges  from  its  licensees  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1986. 

(2)  The  amount  of  such  charges  shall  be 
established  by  rule. 

(b)  Matters  to  Consider  In  Establishing 
Assessments.— 

( 1)  In  establishing  the  amounts  of  such  as- 
sessments, the  Commlfslon  shall  lake  into 
consideration  the  relative  cost  of  regulating 
different  categories  of  Its  licensees  and 
other  factors  determined  to  be  appropriate 
by  the  Commission,  including  the  Impact  of 
such  assessments  on  research  and  medical 
treatment. 

(2)  In  esUolishlng  the  amounts  of  such  as- 
sessments with  respect  to  any  utilization  or 
production  facility  for  industrial  or  commer- 
cial purposes  Issued  a  license  under  section 
103  or  104  b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2133  or  2134(b)),  the  Com- 
mission shall  also  take  into  consideration 
the  rated  capacity  of  such  facility. 

(c)  Limitation —The  maximum  amount  of 
assessments  made  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  that,  when  added  to  other  amount* 
collected  by  the  Commission  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  other  provisions  of  law.  is  esti- 
mated to  be  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
such  fiscal  year 

(d)  Time  or  Payment— The  Commission 
may  make  estimates  in  assessing  charges 
under  this  section  and  shall  provide  that 
the  charges  assessed  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  assessed. 

(e)  Use  or  Funds— To  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts,  amounts  col- 
lected under  thU  section  may  be  retained 
and  used  for  cosU  incurred  by  the  Commls- 
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slon  and  shall  remain  available  for  such  pur- 
pose until  expended. 

SEC.  44M.   FEDERAL   ENERGY   REGl'LATORY   COM- 
MISSION ANNl  AL  CHARGES. 

(a)  In  Gn»ERAL.— The  Federal  Energy  Reg 
ulatory  Commission  shall  assess  sind  collect 
annual  charges  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1986.  from  interstate 
natural  gas  pipelines,  interstate  oil  pipeline 
carriers,  and  public  utilities  in  amounts  de- 
termined under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Amount  or  Assessmejcts.- The  Com- 
mission shall  assess  and  collect  charges 
under  this  section— 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  an  interstate  natural  gas 
pipeline,  in  an  amount  that  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  the  adjusted  costs  of  the 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  as  the 
volume  of  natural  gas  sold  or  transported  by 
the  pipeline  during  such  year  bears  to  the 
total  volume  of  natural  gas  sold  or  trans- 
ported by  all  interstate  natural  gas  pipelines 
during  such  year: 

(2)  in  the  case  of  an  Interstate  oil  pipeline 
carrier,  in  an  amount  that  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  the  adjusted  costs  of  the 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  as  the  total 
barrels  delivered  (subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission)  by  the  pipeline  carrier 
during  such  year  bears  to  the  total  barrels 
delivered  (subject  to  such  Jurisdiction)  by 
all  interstate  oil  pipeline  carriers  during 
such  year:  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  public  utility,  in  an 
amount  that  represents  the  public  utility's 
proportional  share  of  the  adjusted  costs  of 
the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year,  taking 
into  consideration  the  public  utility's  pro- 
portional share  of  the  total  of  the  kilowatt 
hours  transmitted  under  interchange  hour 
agreements  and  the  total  Jurisdictional  kilo- 
watt hours  sold  by  all  public  utilities  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  TiMB  or  Assessment.— The  Commis- 
sion shall  assess  charges  under  this  section 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  charge  is  being  determined  by 
making  estimates  based  on  data  available  to 
the  Commission  at  the  time  of  assessment. 

(d)  Time  or  Payment— The  Commission 
shall  provide  that  the  charges  assessed 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  as- 
sessed. 

(e)  Adjustments.— The  Commission  shall, 
after  the  completion  of  a  fiscal  year,  make 
adjustments  In  the  assessments  for  such 
fiscal  year.  Such  adjustments  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  complete  data  applicable 
to  the  fiscal  year  concerned,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  used  for 
making  adjustments  in  assessments  made 
under  subsection  (b)  for  the  following  fiscal 
year. 

(f)  Use  or  Funds.— To  the  extent  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts,  amounts  collected 
under  this  section  may  be  retained  and  used 
for  costs  Incurred  by  the  Commission  in  ad- 
ministering its  Jurisdictional  statutes  and 
shall  remain  available  for  such  purpose 
until  expended. 

(g)  Natural  Gas  (Charges  in  Rates.— The 
Commission  shall  provide  that  charges  as- 
sessed under  this  section  shall  be  included 
In  the  rates  of  an  interstate  natural  gsis 
pipeline  as  a  uniform  charge  on  each  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  (Mcf)  or  million  Btu 
(MmBtu).  as  determined  appropriate  by  the 
Commission,  of  natural  gas  sold  or  trans- 
ported by  the  pipeline. 

(h)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "adjusted  costs  of  the  Com- 
mission" means— 


(A)  in  the  ca.sc  oi  tnc  a.s.st'.-i.snu-ni  of 
charges  on  interstate  natural  gas  pipelines, 
costs  incurred  by  the  Commission  (but  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  authorized  by  law  for 
such  costs)  In  administering  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  for  a  fiscal  year,  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  fees  collected  by  the  Commission 
during  such  fiscal  year  under  section  9701  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  the  sale  or  transportation 
of  natural  gas. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  the  assessment  of 
charges  on  Interstate  oil  pipeline  carriers, 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Commission  (but  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  authorized  by  law  for 
such  costs)  as  a  result  of  regulating  the 
transportation  of  oil  under  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  fees 
collected  by  the  Commission  during  such 
fiscal  year  under  such  section  9701  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  of  the  transportation 
of  oil.  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  the  assessment  of 
charges  on  public  utilities,  costs  Incurred  by 
the  Commission  (but  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  authorized  by  law  for  such  costs)  in 
administering  titles  II  and  III  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (other  than  for  the  regulation  of 
cogeneration  and  small  power  production 
under  sections  201  and  210  of  such  Act)  for 
a  fiscal  year,  reduced  by  the  sunount  of  fees 
collected  under  such  section  9701  for  serv- 
ices or  benefits  rendered  under  such  titles 
during  such  fiscal  year; 

(2)  the  term  'Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission: 

(3)  the  term  •Interstate  natural  gas  pipe- 
line" means  any  person  engaged  in  the 
traivsportation  or  sale  of  natural  gas  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act: 

(4)  the  term  "pipeline  carrier"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  10102  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code; 

(5)  the  term  "natural  gas  sold  or  trans- 
ported"' means— 

(A)  sales  or  deliveries  of  natural  gas  to  dis- 
tribution utilities  for  sales  or  use.  and 

(B)  sales  or  deliveries  of  natural  gas  to 
consumers  for  ultimate  use;  and 

(6)  the  term  "public  utility"  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  201(e) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  a  qualifying  small 
power  producer  or  a  qualifying  cogenerator. 

Subtitle  E — federal  Energy  ConMrvation  Shared 
Saving! 

SEC.  4MI.  SHARED  ENERGY  SAVINGS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  8201  and 
following)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE  VIII— SHARED  ENERGY  SAVINGS 

■SEC  Ml.  AITHORITY  TO  ENTER  INTO  CONTRACTS. 

""The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  title  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  energy  savings.  E^ach 
such  contract  may  be  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  25  years  and  shall  provide  that  the 
contractor  shall  incur  the  initial  cost  of  Im- 
plementing energy  savings  measures  in  ex- 
change for  a  share  of  any  savings  resulting 
from  such  Implementation. 

•SEC.  mi.  PAYME.NT  OF  COSTS. 

""Any  amount  paid  by  a  Federal  agency 
pursuant  to  any  contract  entered  into  under 
this  title,  including  any  costs  of  terminating 
any  such  contract,  may  be  paid  only  from 
funds  appropriated,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  for  the  payment  of  utility 


costs  (and  related  operational  and  mainte- 
nance costs)  of  such  agency. 
•SEC.  mi.  reports. 

"Each  Federal  agency  shall  periodically 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  Energy  with  full 
and  complete  information  on  its  activities 
under  this  title,  and  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude In  the  report  submitted  to  Congress 
under  section  550  a  description  of  the 
progress  made  by  each  Federal  agency  in— 

"(1)  Including  the  authority  provided  by 
this  title  in  its  contracting  practices:  and 

"(2)  achieving  energy  savings  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  title. 
"SEC .  M«4  definitions. 

•Por  purposes  of  this  title— 

•(1)  the  term  Federal  agency"  means  an 
agency  defined  In  section  551(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and 

"'(2)  the  term  "energy  savings"  means  a  re- 
duction in  the  energy  consumption,  or  in 
the  energy-related  costs,  of  an  existing 
building  or  buildings  as  a  result  of— 

"(A)  equipment,  supplies.  Improvements, 
altered  operation  and  maintenance,  techni- 
cal services,  or  other  means;  or 

•"(B)  the  Increased  efficient  use  of  existing 
energy  sources  by  cogeneration.  heat  recov- 
ery, or  other  means." 

(b)  Table  or  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end: 

"TITLE  VIII-SHARED  ENERGY 
SAVINGS 

"Sec.  801.  Authority  to  enter  Into  contracts. 
"Sec.  802.  Payment  of  costs. 
Sec.  803.  Reports. 
"Sec.  804.  I>eflnitlons."" 

Subtitle  F— Charges  U>  Cover  the  Coal  of  Federal 
Communiraliona  Commiulon 

SEC.  4MI.  CHARGES  "TO  COVER  THE  COST  OF  FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS  COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  Schedule  or  Ckaroes.— (1)  The  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ""Commis- 
sion") shall  assess  and  collect  charges  listed 
in  this  subsection  at  the  rates  listed  or  at 
such  modified  rates  as  It  shall  establish  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Schedule  of  Charges 


Service 


Pee 
amount 


Service 


Pee 
amount 


Service 


Fee 

amount 


PRIVATE  RADIO  BUREAU 

Marine  Coast  SUtlons  (new.  modlfi-  $60 

cations,  renewals). 

Operational   Plxed  Microwave  Sta-  13S 

tlons  (new,  m(Xllflcatlons.  renew- 
als) 

Aviation    (ground    stations)    (new,  flO 

modifications,  renewals). 

Land.  Mobile  Radio  Licenses  (new,  30 

modifications,  renewals). 

EQUIPMENT    APPROVAL   SERV- 
ICE 
Certification 

a.  Receivers  (except  TV  and  PM  250 

receivers). 

b  All  other  devices 660 

TVpe  Acceptaiw* 

a.  Approval  of  subscription  TV         3.000 
systems. 

b  All  otfiert S3S 

Type  Approval 

a.  Ship  (radio  telegraph)  auto-         6.500 
matic  alarm  syslems. 

b.  Ship  and  lifeboat  (radio  tele-  3.250 
graph)  transmitters. 

c.  All  others  (with  testing) IJOO 

d  All  others  (without  testing) ISO 

Notifications 100 


MASS  MEDIA  BUREAU 

1.  Commercial  TV  Station* 

a.  New  and  major  change  con-  2.250 
structlon   permits   application 

b.  Minor    changes    application  500 
fee 

c.  Hearing  charge 6.000 

d.  Ucense  fee 150 

2.  Commercial  Radio  SUtlons 

a.  New  and  major  change  con- 
struction permits. 

(1)  Application  fee  AM  sta  2.000 
tlon. 

(2)  Application  fee  FM  sU-  1.800 

b.  Minor    changes    application  500 
fee-AM  and  FM. 

c.  Hearing  charge 6.000 

d.  License  fee __. 

( 1 )  AM 326 

(2)  FM too 

e     Directional    antenna    license  375 

fee  (AM  only)  

3.  FM/TV  Translators  and  LPTV  Sta- 

tions ( new  and  major  charge  con- 
struction permits) 

a.  Application  fee 375 

b.  License  fee "* 

4  SUtlon    Assignment    and    Transfer 

a.  AM.  FM.  and  TV  commercial 

stations. 

(1)  Application    fee   (Forms  500 
314/315) 

(2)  Application    fee    (Form  70 

318' 

b.  FM/TV      translators      and  75 
LPTV  stations. 

5  Auxiliary  Services  Major  Actions-  75 

Application  Pee. 

6  Renewals-All  Services 30 

7.     Cable  Television  Service 

a.    Cable   television   relay   aerv-  135 

ice— construction  permits,  as- 
signments and  transfers,  re- 
newals and  modifications. 

b     Cable    special     relief    petl-  700 

tlons— filing  fee. 
8      Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  New  and 
Major  Change  CP's 

a    Application  for  authorization  1.800 

to  construct  a  direct  broadcast 
satellite. 

b    Issuance  of  CP  and  launch       17.500 
authority. 

c.  License  to  operate  satellite 500 

d.  Hearing  charge 6.000 

COMMON  CARRIER  BUREAU 

1.  Domestic  Public  Land  Mobile  SU- 

tlons    (Base.     Dispatch.     Control 
and  Repeater  SUtlons) 
a.  New  or  additional  facility  au-  200 

thorlzations.  assignments  and 

transfers  (per  transmitter/per 

sUtlon ). 
b    Renewals  and  minor  modlfi-  20 

cations  (per  sUtlon). 
c   Alr-Oround  Individual  license  20 

renewals  and  modifications. 

2.  Cellular  Systems 

a.  Initial    construction    permits  200 
and  major  modification  appli- 
cations (per  cellular  systems). 

b.  Assignments    and    transfers  200 
(per  sUtlon). 

c.  Initial   covering   license   (per 
cellular  system). 

(1 )  Wireline  carrier 525 

(2)  Nonwlrellne  carrier 50 

d.  Renewals 20 

e  Minor  modlflcatloru  and  addl-  50 

llonal  licenses. 

3.  Rural  Radio  (Central  Office.  Inter- 

office Relay  Pacllltles) 
a     Initial    construction    permit.  90 

assignments      and      transfers 

(per  transmitter), 
b.   Renewals  and   modifications  20 

(per  SUtlon) 

4.  Offshore  Radio  Service 

a    Initial   construction   permits,  90 

assignments  and  transfers 
(per  transmitter). 

b    Renewals   and   modifications  20 

(per  sution) 

5.  Local    television    or    point-to-point 

microwave  radio  service 

a  Construction  permits,  modlfi-  135 

cations  of  construction  per- 
mits, and  renewals  of  licenses. 

b.  Assignments  and  transfers  of  45 

control  (per  sUtlon). 


c.    Initial   license   for   new   fre-  135 

quency. 
a.     International    Fixed    public    radio 
(public  and  control  sutions) 
a    Initial   construction  permits.  450 

assignments  and  transfers 
b  Renewals  and  modifications 325 

7.  Satellite  services 

a.  Transmit  Earth  sUtlons 

(1)  Initial  sUtlon  authorlza-  1.350 
tlons. 

(2)  Asslgrunents  and   trans-  450 
fers  of  station  authoriza- 
tions. 

(3)  All  other  applications 90 

b.  Small  transmit/receive  Earth 
sUtions  (2  meters  or  less) 

( 1 )  Lead  authorization 3,000 

(2)  Routine  authorization 30 

(3)  All  other  applications 90 

c.  Receive  only   Earth  sutions 

(1)  Initial  aUtlon  authorlza  200 
tlon. 

(2)  All  other  applications 90 

d.  Applications  for  authority  to  1,800 
construct  a  space  sUtlon. 

e.  Applications  for  authority  to        18,000 
launch   and   operate   a   space 
SUtlon. 

f.  Satellite  system  application 

(11  Initial  sution  authorlza-  5,000 

tlon. 

(2)  Assignments  and   trans-  1.333 
fers  of  systems. 

(3)  All  other  applications 90 

8.  Multipoint  distribution  service 

a.  Construction  permiu.  renew-  135 
als  and  modifications  of  con- 
struction permits. 

b.  Assignments  and  transfers  of  45 
control  (per  sUllon). 

c.  Initial  license  (per  channel) 400 

9.  Section  214  applications 

a      Applications     for     overseas         8.100 
cable  construction. 

b.  Applications     for     domestic  540 
cable  construction. 

c.  All  other  214  applications 540 

10.  Tariff  filings 

a.  Filing  fee 250 

b.  Special  permission  filings 200 

11.  Telephone  equipment  registration 135 

12.  DlglUl  electronic  message  service 

a.  Construction  permits,  renew-  135 
als  and  modifications  of  con- 
struction permits. 

b.  Assignments  and  transfers  of  45 
control  (per  sUtlon). 

c.  Initial  license  (first  license  or  135 
license  adding  a  new  frequen- 
cy). 


(2)  The  schedule  of  charges  established  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  Implemented  not 
later  than  360  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Subsequent  Increases  or  Decre.^ses  in 
Charges.— (1)  The  schedule  of  charges  es- 
tablished by  this  section  shal;  be  reviewed 
by  the  Commission  every  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  ad 
Justed  by  the  Commission  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  Increases  or 
decreases  in  charges  shal!  apply  to  all  cate 
gories  of  charges,  except  that  Individua; 
fees  shall  not  be  adjusted  until  the  increase 
or  decrease,  as  determined  by  the  net 
change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
amounts  to  at  least  $5  in  the  case  of  fees 
under  $100.  or  5  percent  m  the  case  of  fees 
of  $100  or  more.  All  fees  which  require  ad 
Justment  will  be  rounded  upward  to  the 
next  $5  increment.  The  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  notification  of  any 
such  adjustment  not  later  than  90  days 
before  the  effective  date  of  such  adjust- 
ment. 

(2)  Increases  or  decreases  in  charges  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review. 

(c)  Penalties  roR  Late  Payments— (1) 
The  Commission  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion an  additional  charge  which  shall  be  as- 


sessed as  a  penalty  for  late  payment  of 
charges  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Such  penalty  shall  be  25  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  charge  which  was  not 
paid  in  a  timely  manner. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  dismiss  any  ap- 
plication or  other  filing  for  failure  to  pay  In 
a  timely  manner  any  charge  or  penalty 
under  this  section 

(d)  Exemptions  ant  'Waivers.— ( 1 )  The 
charges  established  in  this  section  shall  not 
be  applicable— 

(A)  to  the  following  radio  services:  Local 
Government.  Police.  Fire.  Highway  Mainte- 
nance. Forestry-Conservation.  Public 
Safety,  and  Special  Emergency  Radio:  or 

(B)  to  governmental  entities  licensed  in 
other  services. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  waive  or  defer 
payment  of  a  charge  in  any  specific  instance 
for  good  cause  shown,  where  such  action 
would  promote  the  public  interest. 

(e)  Deposit  or  Moniys  Received.— 
Moneys  received  from  charges  established 
in  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
amounts  appropriated  for  use  by  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  Its  functions 

(f)  Rules  and  Regulations— The  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  appropriate  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Subtitle  G^Local  Rail  Servirt  Khunanrt 

SEC.  4701.  LOCAL  RAIL  SERVICE  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  5(q)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1654(q))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  section  after 
September  1,  1985. ■. 

TITLE  V— COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

SEC  5101.  REVISION  OF  SECTION  8(f). 

Section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337(g))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■"(g)(1)  At  the  time  of  soliciting  nomina- 
tions for  the  leasing  of  lands  containing 
tracts  wholly  or  partially  within  three  nau- 
tical miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  any 
coastal  State,  and  subsequently  as  new  In- 
formation is  obtained  or  developed,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  addition  to  the  Information 
required  by  section  26  of  this  Act.  provide 
the  Governor  of  such  State— 

lAi  an  Identification  and  schedule  of  the 
areas  sind  regions  proposed  to  be  offered  for 
leasing: 

■B;  all  Information  from  all  sources  con- 
cerning the  geographical,  geological  and  ec- 
ological characteristics  of  such  region 

C  an  estimate  of  the  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves in  the  areas  proposed  for  leasing  and 
D  an  identification  of  any  potentially 
hydrocarbon-bearmg  area  or  areas  iocst<'d 
w'holb'  or  partially  withm  three  nautica. 
miies  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  such 
coastal  Slate,  including  all  information  re- 
lating to  the  entire  potentially  hydrocar- 
bon-bearing area 

The  confidentiality  provisions  of  section  26 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  Information 
provided  tmder  this  pamgraph. 

■■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shal!  deposit  into 
a  separate  account  in  the  Treasurv  of  the 
United  States  all  bonuses,  rents,  royalties. 
and  other  revenues,  excluding  Federal 
Income  and  windfall  profits  taxes,  derived 
from  any  lease  of  any  Federal  tract  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  three  nautical 
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miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  any  coast-  84.  Original,  as  well  as  to  all  future  Outer  of  any  Federal  tract  which  lies  wholly  or 

al  State.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  Continental   Shelf  oil   and   gas   lease  sales  partially  within  three  miles  of  the  seaward 

(5).  not  later  than  the  last  business  day  of  which  may  involve  tracts  subject  to  an  own-  boundary  of  such  coastal  State,  less 

the  month   following  the  month  in  which  ership  dispute.  (B)  the  amounts  paid  to  such  coastal  State 

those  revenues  are  deposited  in  the  Treas  (6)  This  section  shall  be  deemed  to  lake  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec 

ury.  the  SecreUry  shall  transmit  to  such  effect  on  October  1,   1985.  for  purposes  of  tlon. 

coastal  State  27  percent  of  those  revenues,  determining  the  amounU  to  be  deposited  in  gg,-  j,,,  immohii.izatkin  of  boundaries 

together  with  all  accrued  interest.  The  re-  the  separate  account  and  the  States'  shares  section  2(b)  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 

maining  balance  of  such  revenues  shall  be  described  In  paragraph  (2 K  j„  ^^^    1301(b))  is  amended  by  Inserting 

transmitted  simultaneously  to  the  mi«:ella-  7)  When  the  Secretary  leases  im^^  tract  j.^,„^^  ^^^  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  sub 

neous  receipts  account  of  the  United  States  which  les  wholly  or  partia^^^  ^^j„^    ^^^    following:      .   except    that   any 

'^'■•''""'■y                                                         ^  ^IVf  ^„.,«    rh^rtvlnn^  from  .^  .h  ,r«^^  boundary  between  a  State  and  the  United 

■(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  or  the  Gov-  more  States,  the  revenues  from  such  tract  g^^^p^  ^^^^^  ^f,,^  ^^^  which  has  been  or  is 

emor  of  a  coastal  State  determines  that  a  shall  be  distributed  as  otherwise  provl^^^^^  hereafter  fixed  by  coordinates  under  a  final 

common     potentially     hydrocarbon  beanng  by    this    section,    except    that    the    States  decree  of  the  United  States  Siinreme  rmirt 

area  mav   underlie  the   Federal   and  State  share  of  such   revenues  that   would  other-  decree  o I  tne  united  btates  supreme  Court 

area  may   unaeriie  ine   reaerai   ana  oiaic  „nripr  thl<!  section  ^hall  he  rtivirf  s^*"  '"«■'"»'"  immobilized  at  the  coordinates 

boundary,   the  Secretary  or  the  Governor  wise  result  under  this  section  shall  be  divid-  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^               ^    j^^,         ^ 

shall  notify  the  other  party  in  writing  of  his  ed  equally  among  such  States.  ambulatorv" 

determination  and  the  Secretary  shall  pro-  set  snii  distribition  of  h<ii.  akoi  ST  „i-,-,>,  pui-vt 

vide  to  the  Governor  notice  of  the  current  (a)  Prior  to  January  1,  1986,  the  Secretary  ""   ^"'*  "*'*'"  ''^►■^t 

and  projected  status  of  the  tract  or  tracts  shall  distribute  to  the  designated  coastal  <»'  As  a  fair  and  equitable  disposition  of 
containing  the  potentially  common  hydro-  States  the  sum  of-  revenues  derived  between  September  IS, 
carbon-bearing  area  If  the  Secretary  has  d)  the  amounU  due  and  payable  to  each  ^^^»-  »"«>  September  30.  1985.  from  all  bo 
leased  or  intends  to  lease  such  tract  or  such  State  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  "uses,  royalties,  other  revenues,  excluding 
tracU.  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  of  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Federal  income  and  windfall  profits  taxes, 
the  coastal  State  may  enter  into  an  agree-  Act.  as  amended  by  thii  title,  for  the  period  a"d  accrued  interest  through  September  30, 
ment  to  divide  the  revenues  from  produc  between  October  1,  1985,  and  the  date  of  1985,  from  any  Federal  leases  within  three 
lion  of  any  potentially  common  hydrocar-  such  distribution,  and  miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  any  coast 
bon-bearlng  area  by  unitization  or  other  <2)  the  amounts  due  each  such  State  a'  State.  Including  all  such  revenues  which 
royalty  sharing  agreement,  pursuant  to  ex-  under  subsection  (b)  for  the  period  prior  to  should  have  been,  but  which  were  not.  de 
Istlng  law.  Any  revenues  received  by  the  October  1.  1985.  posited  in  the  separate  account  in  the 
United  States  under  such  an  agreement  (b)(1)  The  funds  which  were  deposited  In  Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  para-  the  separate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the  8(g)(4)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shel^ 
graph  (2)  United  States  under  section  8(g)(4)  of  the  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337(g)(4))  which  was 
(4)  The  deposits  in  the  Treasury  account  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
described  in  this  section  shall  be  Invested  by  U.S.C.  1337(g)(4))  which  was  in  effect  prior  this  Act.  such  coastal  State  shall  be  entitled 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  securities  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  to  an  additional  amount  equal  to- 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  distributed  in  the  following  manner  as  a  fair  ( 1 )  27  percent  of  all  bonuses,  rents.  royal- 
United  States  having  maturities  suitable  to  and  equitable  disposition  of  such  funds  de-  t'es.  other  revenues,  and  accrued  Interest 
the  needs  of  the  account  and  yielding  the  rived  from  bonuses  and  rents  and  accrued  through  Septemlier  30.  1985.  derived  from 
highest  available  interest  rates  interest    thereon    through    September    30.  any  lease  of  any  Federal  tract  which  lies 

•■r5)(A)   For   all   existing  and   future   dis-  1985:  wholly   or   partially   within   three   nautical 

putes.  including  t/ni«ecfSfa«ei  v. /t/wfca.Su-     Louisiana $635,000,000  '""'"^    °f    'he    seaward    boundary    of    such 

preme  Court  No.  84.  Original,  between  the     Texas $424,000,000  coastal  State,  less 

United  States  and  any  State  regarding  the     California $375,000,000  <2)  the  amounts  paid  to  such  coastal  State 

location  of  that  States  seaward  boundary.     Alabama $73,000,000  under  section  5102(b)  of  this  Act. 

the  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  the  separate     Alaska $56,000,000  'b)  The  additional  amount  due  each  SUte 

Treasury  account  described  in  paragraph  (2)     Mississippi $15,000,000  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  from  a 

all  revenues  not  put  Into  a  separate  escrow     Florida $30,000  separate  Treasury  account  which  Is  constl- 

account  of  the  Treasury  escrowed  pursuant  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  to  each  '"^ed  as  set  forth  In  subsection  (c).  The 

to  section  7  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  coastal  State  27  percent  of  the  royalties  de-  'o'*'  amount  contained  In  such  account  on 

Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C   1336)  which  are  attrib-  rived  from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands  within  'he  last  business  day  of  each  month  shall  be 

uUble  to  tracts  which  are  wholly  or  partial-  three  miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  such  P*"^  to  each  State  in  an  amount  proportion- 

ly  within  three  nautical  miles  of  the  sea  coastal  State  and  accrued  Interest  thereon  *'  to  that  States  share  of  the  total  addition 

ward  boundary  claimed  by  the  coastal  State  which  have  been  deposited  through  Septem-  *'  amounts  due  to  all  States  under  subsec- 

In  that  dispute.  Upon  final  agreement  of  the  ber   30.    1985.   In   the  separate   account   de-  tlon  (a). 

parties  or  upon  a  final  determination  by  a  scribed  in  paragraph  (1),  as  a  fair  and  equi-  *<^'  Beginning  on  October  1.  1986.  the  Sec- 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  resolving  table  disposition  of  such  royalties.  retary  shall  deposit  into  the  account  de- 
such  dispute,  the  Secretary  shall  distribute  (3)  Of  the  funds  attributable  to  bonuses,  scribed  in  subsection  (b)  from  the  separate 
such  revenues  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  rents,  royalties,  and  accrued  interest  re-  account  described  in  section  8(g)(2)  of  the 
based  upon  the  results  of  the  boundary  dls-  maining  in  the  separate  account  after  pay-  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  as 
pute.  ment  Is  made  to  the  States  in  accordance  amended  by  this  title.  10  percent  of  all  reve- 

■•(B)  After  dUtributlon  to  any  State  of  Its  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec-  ""^*  deposited  after  October  1.   1986,  Into 

direct   entitlement   under  any   final   agree-  tlon.  $4,300,000,000  shall  be  credited  to  the  the  account  described  in  such  section  8(g)(2) 

ment  by  the  parties  or  any  final  determina  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  The  ""til  such  time  as  the  amount  due  to  all 

tlon  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  remainder  of  the  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  coastal  States  under  subsection  (a)  has  been 

concerning   any   controversy   arising   under  affected  coastal  States.  Each  State  shall  re-  P*''^ 

section   7  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  celve  an  amount  equal  to  Its  proportional  SEi  sios.  revision  of  section  iwci 

Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1336)  that  portion  of  share  of  the  total  additional  amount  that  (a)  Section  19(c)  of  the  Outer  Continental 

any  remaining  revenues  which  is  attributa-  would  have  been  due  to  the  States  If  all  rev-  Shelf    Lands    Act    (43    U.S.C.    1345(c))    la 

ble  to  lease  tracts  which  are  wholly  or  par-  enues  derived  from  any  lease  of  any  Federal  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

tially  within  three  nautical  miles  of  such  tract  which  lies  wholly  or  partially  within  •  (c)   The   Secretary   shall    accept    recom- 

State's  seaward  boundary  as  established  by  three  miles  of  a  State's  seaward  boundary  mendatlons  of  the  Governor  and  may  accept 

such  agreement  or  court  decree  shall  be  de-  had  been  deposited  In  the  separate  account  recommendations  of  the  executive  of  any  af- 

poslted  and  then  distributed  in  accordance  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  In  ac  fected    local    government    unless    he    deter- 

wlth    the   process   established    under   para  cordance  with  section  8(g)(4)  of  the  Outer  mines,   based   on   substantial   evidence   and 

graph  (2).  This  paragraph  applies  to  all  ex  Continental    Shelf    Lands    AC    (43    U.S.C.  after  having  provided  the  opportunity  for 

Istlng  accounts  for  revenues  attributable  to  1337(g)(4)).  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  consultation,   that  acceptance  of  such  rec- 

leased  tracts  sold  in  the  Federal/State  Joint  enactment  of  this  Act.  A  States  proportion-  ommendatlons    would    significantly    Impair 

Beaufort  Sea  Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Sale  BF,  al  share  of  the  total  additional  amount  due  the  national  Interest.  For  purposes  of  this 

Sale  71   and  Sale  87.  all  of  which  Involve  Is  based  on  an  amount  equal  to—  subsection,  a  determination  of  the  national 

tracts  related  to  the  dispute  under  section  7  (A)  27  percent  of  all  bonuses,  rents,  and  Interest  shall  be  based  on  the  desirability  of 

of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  royalties,     plus    accrued     interest     derived  obtaining  oil  and  gas  supplies  In  a  balanced 

United  States  v.  Alaska.  Supreme  Court  No.  through  September  30.  1985.  from  any  lease  manner  and  on  the  findings,  purposes,  and 
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policies  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
Inform  the  Governor  In  writing  of  his  deci- 
sion to  accept  or  reject  a  recommendation 
or  to  Implement  any  alternative  means  to 
protect  the  national  interest  Identified  In 
consultation  with  the  Governor,  and  the 
reasons  for  his  decision.  Should  the  Secre- 
tary reject  a  recommendation,  he  shall,  no 
less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  proceeding 
with  the  proposed  action,  provide  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  findings  on  which  his  deci- 
sion Is  based.". 

(b)(1)  Section  19(d)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  19  of  such  Act 
is  redesignated  as  subsection  (d). 

TITLE  VI— COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
Subtitle  A— BoatinK  Safety  Fund 
SEC    SlOl   BOATINC  SAFETY  Ft  ND. 

An  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
amount  transferred  for  fiscal  year  1985  to 
the  Boat  Safety  Account  under  section 
9503(c)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  9503(c)(4))  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  as 
proprietary  receipts  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  and  as- 
cribed to  Coast  Guard  activities.  Section 
13106(a)  of  title  46.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applied  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1985  by  substituting  ■one-third"  for  "two- 
thirds"  In  the  first  sentence. 

Subtitle  B— NOAA  CharU 
SEC.  «20l.  NOAA  CHARTS. 

(a)  Section  1307  of  title  44.  United  SUtes 
Code  (relating  to  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  charts  and  associated  reference  materials 
published  by  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"§  1307.  National  Oceanic  and   Atmospheric  Ad- 

miniBtralion:  chartx;  sale  and  distribution 

■■(a)  General  Rule— Each  nautical  or 
aeronautical  product  shall  be  sold  at  a  price 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  follows: 

■•(  1 )  The  Secretary  shall  Increase  the  price 
annually,  from  the  price  in  effect  immedi- 
ately before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
three-year  period  beginning  on  such  date  it 
is  equal  to  the  costs  attributable  to  data 
base  management,  compilation,  printing, 
and  distribution  which  are  allocable  to  the 
nautical  or  aeronautical  product. 

"(2)  At  all  times  after  the  end  of  such 
three-year  period  the  price  shall  be  equal  to 
the  costs  attributable  to  data  base  manage- 
ment, compilation,  printing,  and  distribu- 
tion which  are  allocable  to  the  nautical  or 
aeronautical  product  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  lower  price  Is  necessary 
for  reasons  of  air  and  marine  safety. 

"(b)  Exceptions  and  Limitations.— 

■•(1)  Foreign  governments  and  interna- 
tional ORGANIZATIONS.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  distribute  nautical  and  aero- 
nautical products  without  charge  to  each 
foreign  government  or  international  organi- 
zation with  which  the  Secretary  or  a  Feder- 
al department  or  agency  has  an  agreement 
for  exchange  of  these  products  without  cost. 

■■(2)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
UNITED  states.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  distribute  nautical  and  aeronautical 
products  to  officers-  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  requiring  them  for  official  use 
at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish. 

■•(3)  Exchanges  for  contributions  of  in- 
formation.—The    Secretary    of    Commerce 


may  distribute  nautical  and  aeronautical 
products  without  charge,  or  at  a  reduced 
charge,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is 
a  reasonable  exchange  for  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  information  by  the  recipient  to 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

•■(4)  Limitation  on  costs  of  acquiring 
AND  PROCESSING  DATA.— Prlces  established 
under  this  section  shall  not  Include  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  acquisition  or  processing  of 
nautical  or  aeronautical  data. 

■■(c)  Annual  Publication  or  Prices.— The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  establish  and 
publish  annually  the  prices  at  which  nauti- 
cal and  aeronautical  products  are  sold  to  the 
public  under  this  section. 

■■(d)  Deposit  or  Revenues  in  Treasury.— 
Revenues  from  the  sale  of  nautical  and 
aeronautical  products  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  and  cred- 
ited to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

■■(e)  Report.— Not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  three-year  period  Ijeglnnlng  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  effects  of  raising  prices  for  nau- 
tical and  aeronautical  products  under  sub- 
section (a),  including  the  effect  on  air  and 
marine  safety. 

■•(f)  Definition  of  Nautical  and  Aeronau- 
tical Products.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  ■nautical  and  aeronautical 
products'  includes  all  nautical  smd  aeronau- 
tical charts,  tide  and  tidal  current  tables, 
tidal  current  charts,  coast  pilots,  water  level 
products,  and  associated  data  bases  which 
are  created  or  published  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

•■(g)  Savings  Provision.— The  collection 
of  fees  under  this  section  does  not— 

■•(1)  alter  or  expand  any  duty  or  liability 
of  the  United  States  under  existing  law  for 
the  performance  of  functions  for  which  fees 
are  collected;  or 

•■(2)  constitute  an  express  or  implied  un- 
dertaking by  the  United  States  to  perform 
any  activity  In  a  certain  manner.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  13  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  1307 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■1307.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration:  charts;  sale 
and  distribution.". 

Subtitle  C— AmendmenU  to  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  .Act  of  1976 

SEC    S301    AMENDME.VTS  TO  FISHERY  CONSERVA- 
TION AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  l»7« 

Paragraph  (10)  of  section  204(b)  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  (16  U.S.C.  1824(b))  U  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  In  the  third  sentence  thereof  by  strik- 
ing out  'and  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States^;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall  transfer 
the  amount  collected  during  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  paragraph  as  follows; 

■■(A)  The  fisheries  loan  fund  established 
under  section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742c).  for  so  long  as  such 
fund  exlsU,  shall  be  credited  with  an 
amount  that  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (as  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence)  during 
the  fiscal  year  the  same  ratio  as  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  fish  harvested  by  foreign 
fishing  vesseU  within  the  fUhery  conserva- 
tion zone  during  the  preceding  year  l>ears  to 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  fish  harvested  by 


both  foreign  and  domestic  fishing  vessels 
within  such  zone  and  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  during  the  preceding 
year.  Such  amount  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  loans  from  the  fund  to  the 
extent  and  In  amounts  provided  for  In  ad- 
vance In  appropriation  Acts. 

■•(B)  The  general  fund  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  shall  be  credited  with  any 
portion  of  the  amount  collected  during  the 
fiscal  year  that  remains  after  the  Secretary 
completes  the  transfer  under  subparagraph 
(A).'' 

SEC.  8302.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  6301 
shall  apply  to  permits  Issued  under  section 
204(b)  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1824(b))  on  October  1.  1985. 

Subtitle  D — Amendments  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 

SEC.  MOI.  NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  THE  OITER  CON- 
TINENTAL SHELF. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  Is  amended  In  sub- 
section (4)  of  section  3  by  deleting  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (A);  deleting 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  a  period:  desig- 
nating paragraph  (B)  as  paragraph  (C):  and 
Inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  (B); 

■■(B)  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the 
receipts  from  the  leasing  of  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  adja- 
cent to  State  lands,  as  provided  under  sec- 
tion 8(g),  will  provide  affected  coastal  States 
and  localities  with  funds  which  shall  be 
used  for  the  mitigation  of  adverse  economic 
and  environmental  effects  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  resources: ". 

SEC.  M02.  REVISION  OF  SECTION  8<f  I. 

Section  8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1337(g))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(g)  Leasing  of  lands  within  three  nautical 
miles  of  seaward  boundaries  of  coastal 
States; 

■'(1)  At  the  time  of  soliciting  nominations 
for  the  leasing  of  lands  containing  tracts 
wholly  or  partially  within  three  nautical 
miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  any  coast- 
al State,  and  subsequently  as  new  Informa- 
tion is  obtained  or  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall,  In  addition  to  the 
Information  required  by  section  26  of  this 
Act,  provide  the  Governor  of  such  State— 

■■(A)  an  Identification  and  schedule  of  the 
areas  and  regions  proposed  to  be  offered  for 
leasing: 

■■(B)  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
such  State,  all  Information  from  all  sources 
concerning  the  geographical,  geological,  and 
ecological  characteristics  of  such  tracts: 

■(C)  an  estimate  of  the  oU  and  gas  re- 
serves In  the  areas  proposed  for  leasing:  and 

■■(D)  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
such  State,  an  Identification  of  any  field,  ge- 
ological structure,  or  trap  located  wholly  or 
partially  within  three  nautical  miles  of  the 
seaward  boundary  of  such  coastal  State,  in- 
cluding all  Information  relating  to  the 
entire  field,  geological  structure,  or  trap. 
The  provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  the  provisions  of  sutwectlons 
(e)-(h)  of  section  26  of  this  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  release  by  the  Secretary  of 
any  Information  to  any  coastal  State  under 
this  paragraph.  In  addition,  the  provisions 
or  subsections  (c)  and  (e)-(h)  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  In  their  entirety  to  the  release 
by  the  Secretary  to  any  coastal  State  of  any 
information  relating  to  federal  lands  beyond 
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three  nautical  miles  of  the  seaward  bounda- 
ry of  such  coastal  State. 

■<2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  into 
a  separate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  all  bonuses,  rents,  royalties 
and  other  revenues,  excluding  federal 
Income  and  windfall  profits  taxes,  derived 
from  any  lease  of  any  federal  tract  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  three  nautical 
miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  any  coast- 
al State.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  not  later  than  the  last 
business  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  In  which  those  revenues  are  deposit- 
ed In  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  such  coastal  State  27  percent  of 
those  revenues,  together  with  all  accrued  In- 
terest. The  remaining  balance  of  such  reve- 
nues shall  be  transmitted  simultaneously  to 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  account  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  coastal  State  determines  that  a 
common  potentially  hydrocarbon-bearing 
area  may  underlie  the  federal  and  State 
boundary,  the  Secretary  or  the  Ckjvemor 
shall  notify  the  other  party  In  writing  of  his 
determination  and  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Governor  notice  of  the  current 
and  projected  status  of  the  tract  or  tracts 
containing  the  potentially  common  hydro- 
carbon-bearing area.  If  the  Secretary  has 
leased  or  Intends  to  lease  such  tract  or 
tracts,  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  of 
the  coastal  State  may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment to  divide  the  revenues  from  produc- 
tion of  any  potentially  common  hydrocar- 
bon-bearing area,  by  unitization  or  other 
royalty  sharing  agreement,  pursuant  to  ex- 
isting law.  Any  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States  under  such  an  agreement 
shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  deposits  In  the  Treasury  account 
described  In  this  section  shall  l)e  invested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  securities 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  the  account  and  yielding  the 
highest  available  Interest  rates. 

"(5)  (A)  For  all  existing  and  future  dis- 
putes. Including  United  States  v.  Alaska.  Su- 
preme Court  No.  84,  Original,  between  the 
United  States  and  any  State  regarding  the 
location  of  that  State's  seaward  boundary, 
the  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  the  separate 
Treasury  account  described  in  psiragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  all  revenues  not  put  Into  a 
separate  escrow  account  of  the  Treasury 
escrowed  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1336)  which  are  attributable  to  tracts  which 
are  wholly  or  partially  within  three  nautical 
miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  claimed  by 
the  coastal  State  In  that  dispute.  Upon  final 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  upon  a  final  de- 
termination by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction resolving  such  dispute,  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  such  revenues  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  sul»ectlon  based  upon 
the  results  of  the  boundary  dispute. 

"(B)  After  distribution  to  any  State  of  its 
direct  entitlement  under  any  final  agree- 
ment by  the  parties  or  any  final  determina- 
tion by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
concerning  any  controversy  arising  under 
section  7  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1336)  that  portion  of 
any  remaining  revenues  which  Is  attributa- 
ble to  lease  tracts  which  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially wlthlng  three  nautical  miles  of  such 
State's  seaward  boundary  as  established  by 
such  agreement  or  court  decree  shall  be  de- 


posited and  then  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  process  established  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  sulwectlon.  This  paragraph 
applies  to  all  existing  accounts  for  revenues 
attributable  to  leased  tracts  sold  In  the  Ped- 
eral/SUte  Joint  Beaufort  Sea  Oil  and  Gas 
Lease  Sale  BF.  Sale  71  and  Sale  87.  all  of 
which  Involve  tracts  related  to  the  dispute 
under  section  7  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  in  United  States  v.  Alaska. 
Supreme  Court  No.  84.  Original,  as  well  as 
to  all  future  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil 
and  gas  lease  sales  which  may  Involve  tracts 
subject  to  an  ownership  dispute. 

"(6)  This  section  shall  be  deemed  to  take 
effect  on  Octol)er  1.  1985  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  amounts  to  be  deposited  In 
the  separate  account  and  the  States'  shares 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(7)  When  the  Secretary  leases  any  tract 
which  lies  wholly  or  partially  within  three 
miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  two  or 
more  States,  the  revenues  from  such  tract 
shall  be  distributed  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  section,  except  that  the  State's 
share  of  such  revenues  that  would  other- 
wise result  under  this  section  shall  l)e  divid- 
ed equally  among  such  States." 

9EC.  «403  DISTKIBITION  OF  H<«)  ACCOl  NT 

(a)  Prior  to  January  1.  1986.  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  to  the  designated  coastal 
States  the  sum  of: 

( 1 )  The  amounts  due  and  payable  to  each 
such  State  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
8(g)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  as  amended  by  this  title,  for  the  period 
between  October  1.  1985,  tmd  the  date  of 
such  distribution,  and 

(2)  The  aunounts  due  each  such  State 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  the 
period  prior  to  October  1,  1985. 

(b)(1)  The  funds  which  were  deposited  In 
the  separate  account  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  under  section  8(g)(4)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  1337(g)(4))  which 
was  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  section  6402  of  this  title  shall  be  distrib- 
uted In  the  following  maivner  as  a  fair  and 
equitable  disposition  of  such  funds  derived 
from  bonuses  and  rents  Bind  accrued  Interest 
thereon  through  September  30.  1986: 

(t  million) 

Louisiana 635 

Texas 424 

California 375 

Alabama 73 

Alaska 56 

Mississippi IS 

Florida „ 0.03 


(2)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  to  each 
coastal  State  27  percent  of  the  royalties  de- 
rived from  any  lease  of  Federal  lands  within 
3  miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  such 
coastal  State  and  accrued  Interest  thereon 
which  have  been  deposited  through  Septem- 
t)er  30.  1985,  In  the  separate  account  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sutMectlon. 
as  a  fair  and  equitable  disposition  of  such 
royalties. 

(3)  The  amounts  derived  from  bonuses, 
rents  and  royalties,  and  accrued  Interest 
thereon  through  September  30.  1985.  re- 
maining In  the  account  after  distribution  to 
the  States  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts 
account  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

(4)  The  acceptance  of  payment  under  this 
section  shall  satisfy  and  release  any  and  all 


claims  against  the  United  States  arising 
under,  or  related  to.  former  section  8(g)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as 
amended. 

SEC.  MM  IMMOBILIZATION  OF  BOl'NDARIES 

Section  2(b)  of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
(43  use.  1301(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section the  following:  ",  except  that  any 
boundary  between  a  State  and  the  United 
States  under  this  Act  which  has  been  or  Is 
hereafter  fixed  by  coordinates  under  a  final 
decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
shall  remain  Immobilized  at  the  coordinates 
provided  under  such  decree  and  shall  not  be 
ambulatory". 

9F.r  MM  RECOtiPMENT 

(a)  As  a  fair  and  equitable  disposition  of 
revenues  derived  between  September  18, 
1978  and  September  30,  1985  from  aU  bo- 
nuses, royalties,  other  revenues,  excluding 
Federal  Income  and  windfall  profits  taxes, 
and  awxrued  Interest  through  September  30. 
1985.  from  any  Federal  leases  within  three 
miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  any  coast- 
al State,  including  all  such  revenues  which 
should  have  been,  but  which  were  not.  de- 
posited In  the  separate  account  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  under  section 
8(gM4)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  AmendmenU  of  1978  (43  U.S.C 
1337(g)(4))  which  was  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  section  6402  of  this 
title,  such  coastal  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  additional  amount  equal  to: 

( 1 )  27  percent  of  all  bonuses,  rents,  royal- 
ties, other  revenues  and  accrued  Interest 
through  Septeml>er  30.  1985,  derived  from 
any  lease  of  any  Federal  tract  which  lies 
wholly  or  partially  within  three  nautical 
miles  of  the  seaward  boundary  of  such 
coastal  State,  less 

(2)  the  amounts  paid  to  such  coastal  State 
under  section  6403(b)  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  additional  amount  due  each  State 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  t)e 
paid  from  a  separate  Treasury  account 
which  Is  constituted  as  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  total  amount 
contained  In  such  account  on  the  last  busi- 
ness day  of  each  month  shall  be  paid  to 
each  State  in  sin  amount  proportional  to 
that  State's  share  of  the  total  additional 
amounts  due  to  all  States  under  sut>8ectlon 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Beginning  on  October  1.  1986.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  deposit  Into  the  account  de- 
scrll)ed  In  subsection  ib)  of  this  section  from 
the  separate  account  de8cr1t)ed  In  section 
a(gK2)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act.  as  simended  by  this  title.  10  per- 
cent of  all  revenues  depo,sited  after  October 
1.  1986,  Into  the  account  described  In  such 
section  8(g)(2)  until  such  time  as  the 
amount  due  to  all  coastal  States  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  has  been  paid. 

SEC.  MO*.  LOCAL  PASSTHROI  CH 

Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  Its  consti- 
tution, or  a  constitutional  amendment  pend- 
ing as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
subsequently  approved,  each  Stale  receiving 
payment  under  sections  6402.  6403.  and  6405 
of  this  title,  shall  provide  no  less  than  33 
percent  of  the  funds  to  local  coastal  govern- 
ments for  the  mitigation  of  economic  and 
environmental  effects  related  to  OCS  miner- 
al leasing,  exploration,  development,  and 
production.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  State  shall  be  considered  the 
local  coastal  community  for  the  Unorga- 
nized Borough. 
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Subtitle  E— Ocean  and  CouUl  Resource* 
Manacement  and  Development  Block  Grant  Act 
SF.C    tSOl    DEFINITIONS 

Sec.    6501.    Por    Purposes   or   This   Sitb- 

TITLE— 

(1)  block  grant"  means  a  National  Ocean 
and  Coastal  Resources  Management  and  De- 
velopment Block  Grant: 

(2)  "coastal  population"  means  that  term 
as  defined  In  regulations  issued  on  May  17, 
1982.  at  15  CFR  Part  927; 

(3)  "coastal-related  energy  facilities" 
means  any  equipment  or  facility  that  (A)  Is 
or  will  he  used  primarily  In  the  exploration 
for,  or  the  development,  production,  conver- 
sion, storage,  transfer,  processing,  or  trans- 
portation of.  any  energy  resource  or  for  the 
manufacture,  production,  or  assembly  of 
equipment,  machinery,  products,  or  devices 
that  are  Involved  In  any  such  energy-re- 
source activity,  and  (B)  Is,  or  Is  likely  to  be. 
sited,  constructed,  expanded,  or  operated  In, 
or  In  close  proximity  to,  the  coastal  zone  of 
any  state  l>ecause  of  technical  requirements; 

The  term  Includes,  (I)  electric  generating 
planu;  (!1)  facilities  associated  with  the 
transportation,  transfer,  or  storage  of  coal; 
(111)  petroleum  refineries  and  associated  fa- 
cilities; (iv)  gasification  plants;  (v)  facilities 
associated  with  the  transportation,  conver- 
sion, treatment,  transfer,  or  storage  of  liq- 
uefied natural  gas;  (vl)  oil  and  gas  facilities. 
Including  platforms,  assembly  planu,  stor- 
age depots,  tank  farms,  crew  and  supply 
bases,  and  refining  complexes;  (vll)  facili- 
ties. Including  deepwater  ports,  for  the 
transfer  of  petroleum;  (vlli)  facilities  used 
for  alternative  ocean  energy  activities.  In- 
cluding those  associated  with  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion;  and  (Ix)  pipelines,  trans- 
mission facilities,  and  terminals  associated 
with  any  of  the  foregoing. 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
siting,  construction,  expansion,  or  operation 
of  any  coastal-related  energy  facilities  Is  "In 
close  proximity  to  the  coastal  zone  of  any 
state"  If  such  siting,  construction,  expan- 
sion, or  operation  has.  or  Is  likely  to  have,  a 
significant  effect  on  such  coastal  zone. 

(4)  "coastal  state"  means  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  any  state  of  the 
United  States  in.  or  bordering  on.  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Long  Island 
Sound,  or  one  or  more  of  the  Great  Lakes; 

(5)  "coastal  territory  "  means  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
TVust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  or  Guam; 

(6)  Fund"  means  the  Ocean  and  Coastal 
Resources  Management  and  Development 
Fund: 

'7)  "local  government""  means  that  term 
as  defined  In  section  304(11)  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1453(111)  and.  with  respect  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  the  term  Includes  unincorporated 
communities,  including  Alaska  Native  vil- 
lages; 

(8)  "outer  Continental  Shelf  planning 
area"  means  one  of  the  geophysical  regions 
of  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  which  Is  so 
designated  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Leasing  Program  '43  U.S.C  1344),  dated 
July  21,  1982,  or  as  so  designated  In  subse- 
quent outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  pro- 
grams; 

(9)  "proportionately"  means  in  the  same 
ratio  as  a  state"s  allocation; 

(10)  "Secretary"'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(11)  "shoreline  mileage""  means  that  term 
as  defined  In  regulations  Issued  on  May  17, 
1982,  at  15  CFR  Part  927:  and 


(12)  "state"  means  any  coastal  state  or 
coastal  territory. 

sec.  6s02.  ocean  and  coastal  resol'rces  man- 
a(;ement  and  development  fund. 

(a)  There  Is  esUblished  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  fund  to  be  kno^*!!  as  the 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  Management 
and  Development  Fund. 

(b)(1)  Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1988  and  in 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  deposit  Into  the  Fund, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  4 
per  centum  of  the  average  amount  of  all 
sums  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1338)  during  the  three  previous  fiscal 
years. 

(2)  The  amount  deposited  in  the  F\ind  in 
fiscal  year  1988  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000,000.  The  amount  deposited  In  fiscal 
year  1989  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000.  Be- 
girinlng  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  In  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  amount  deposited 
in  the  Fund  shall  not  exceed  105  per  centum 
of  the  amount  deposited  In  the  Fund  in  the 
prior  fiscal  year. 

(c)  As  provided  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  total 
amount  of  any  amounts  deposited  in  the 
Fund  during  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of.  and  in  accordance  with,  sec- 
tion 6503  of  this  title. 

SEC.  «i03  NATIONAL  OCEAN  AND  COASTAL  RE- 
SOIRCES  MANAGEMENT  AND  DEVEU 
OPMENT  BLOCK  GRANTS. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
6502(c)  and  this  section,  for  fiscal  year  1988 
and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  to  each  state  a  national 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  management 
and  development  block  grant  from  amounts 
paid  into  the  Fund  during  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  6502(b). 

(b)(1)  No  state  may  receive  a  block  grant 
for  a  fiscal  year  unless  such  state  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  a  report  for  such 
fiscal  year  that— 

(A)  specifies  the  proposed  allocation  by 
such  state  of  the  block  grant  among  coastal 
zone  management  activities,  coastal  energy 
Impact  activities,  living  marine  resource  ac- 
tivities, and  natural  resource  preservation, 
enhancement  and  management  activities 
under  section  8504(a).  and 

(B)  describes  each  proposed  activity  re- 
ceiving funds  provided  by  the  block  grant 
and  the  amounts  proposed  to  be  expended 
for  each  activity 

(2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
block  grant  pursuant  to  this  subtitle  and 
t)efore  submitting  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  1 1 '.  each  state  shall  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  public  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  report  and  shall  hold  at 
least  one  public  hearing  on  such  report  at  a 
site  In  the  state  convenient  for  encouraging 
maximum  public  participation. 

(c)  A  block  grant  shall  not  be  paid  from 
the  Fund  to  a  state  until  the  state  has  es- 
tablished a  trust  fund  for  the  receipt  of 
such  grant 

(d)  The  amount  of  each  bl(x:k  grant  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  SecreUry  under  a  formula  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  which  gives 
equal  consideration  to  each  of  the  following 
criteria: 

(1)  Por  each  state,  the  equal  combination 
of- 

(A)  the  amount  of  actual  leasing  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas  which  is  carried  out 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 


Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.)  during  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year  which  occurs  within  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  planning  area  to 
which  such  state  is  adjacent;  and 

(B)  the  volume  of  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government  which  Is 
first  landed  in  such  state  during  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year 

(2)  For  each  state,  any  proposed  oil  and 
gas  lease  sales  specified  by  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  leasing  program  prepared 
under  section  18(a)  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1344(a))  and 
scheduled  to  (xxur  within  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  planning  area  to  which  such 
state  Is  adjacent. 

(3)  The  coastal-related  energy  facilities 
(including  coal  facilities)  located  within 
each  state  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
For  any  state  for  which  the  Secretary  has 
not  approved  a  coastal  zone  management 
program  under  section  306  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C. 
1455).  this  criterion  shall  l>e  reduced  by  fifty 
per  centum.  The  amounts  resulting  from 
such  reduction  shall  t>e  reallocated  propor- 
tionately, under  this  paragraph  among 
states  for  which  the  Secretary  has  approved 
such  a  management  program 

(4)  The  shoreline  mileage  of  each  state  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  approved  a  coastal 
zone  management  program  under  section 
306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972(16U.S.C.  1455). 

(5)  The  coastal  population  of  each  state 
for  which  the  Secretary  has  approved  a 
coastal  zone  management  program  under 
section  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  U.S  C   1455). 

(e)  Por  purposes  of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6) 
of  subsection  (d)— 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  t>e  presumed  to 
have  approved  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  of  any  state  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that.  In  any  fiscal  year,  such 
state  Is  making  satisfactory  progress  toward 
the  development  of  a  coastai  zone  manage- 
ment program  which  will  be  approvable 
under  section  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man 
agement  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1455  Such  pre- 
sumption may  be  renewed  only  once  and  for 
a  peri(Xl  not  to  exceed  one  addiilonai  fiscal 
year  if  the  Secretary  makes  such  determina- 
tloR  under  this  subsection  for  such  addition- 
al fisc&l  year,  and 

(2  i  a  sute  shall  not  receive  in  excess  of  30 
per  centum  of  the  amount*  attributable  to 
either  cnterion.  If  any  state  would  receive 
an  allotment  greater  than  30  per  centum, 
the  Secretary  shall  reduce  such  allotment  to 
30  per  centum  The  amounts  resulting  from 
such  reduction  shall  be  reallocated  propor- 
tionately among  those  states  that  receive 
less  than  30  per  centum  of  the  amounts  at- 
tributable to  such  criterion 

(f)(1)  For  states  for  which  the  Secretary 
has  approved  a  coastal  zone  management 
program  under  section  306  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  .16  U.S.C 
1455),  a  coastal  state  shall  receive  not  leas 
than  one  and  sixty  two  one-hundredths  per 
centimi,  and  a  coastai  territory  not  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  centum,  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  block  grants  under  sec- 
tion 65021  c  I  during  any  fiscal  year 

(2)  If.  after  the  raJculatlons  required 
under  subsection  ^d;.  any  coastal  state  or 
coastal  territory  Is  to  receive  a  block  grant 
that  is  less  than  the  respective  minimum 
grant  levels  established  under  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  shall  Increase  such  state's 
block  grant  to  the  minimum  level.  Amounts 
necessary  to  make  such  increases  shall  be 
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derived  by  reducing  proportionately  the 
block  grant  of  each  state  which,  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (d).  exceeds  the  re- 
spective minimum  level  under  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  section  6504(b).  block  grant  levels 
may  fall  below  the  respective  minimum 
levels  established  under  this  section. 

(g)  If.  after  the  calculations  required 
under  subsections  (d).  (e)  and  (f),  any  state 
would  receive  a  block  grant  which  Is  greater 
than  15  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  6502(c).  the  Secretary 
shall  reduce  such  state's  block  grant  to  15 
per  centum.  The  amounts  resulting  from 
such  reduction  shall  be  reallocated  propor- 
tionately among  states  receiving  less  than 
IS  per  centum  of  such  funds  and  more  than 
the  minimum  grant  levels  under  subsection 
(f). 

SEC.  «S04.  REQl'IREMENTS  ON  THE  USE  OF  BU)CK 
GRANTS. 

Block  grants  provided  to  a  state  under  sec- 
tion 6503(a)  shall  be  used  for  the  enhance- 
ment and  management  of  ocean  and  coastal 
resources  and  for  the  amelioration  of  any 
adverse  Impacts  that  result  from  the  siting, 
construction,  expansion,  or  operation  of 
coastal-related  energy  facilities. 

(a)  Such  block  grants  shall  be  used  only 
for  each  of  the  following  activities: 

(1)  activities  of  such  state  authorized  by 
the  Coastal  2^ne  Management  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1451  etseq  ); 

(2)  activities  of  such  state  pursuant  to  the 
coastal  energy  Impact  program  administered 
under  section  308  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1457); 

(3)  activities  of  such  state  for  the  en- 
hancement, memagement  and  development 
of  living  marine  resources:  cmd 

(4)  activities  of  such  state  for  the  preser- 
vation, enhancement  and  management  of  its 
natural  resources  Including  coastal  habitats. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  subtitle  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  modify,  by  implication  or 
otherwise,  section  312  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C  1461). 
The  Secretary  shall  reduce  any  block  grant, 
provided  under  this  subtitle  to  a  state  that 
has  an  approved  program  under  section  306 
of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1455).  by  no  more  than  30  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  state's  block 
grant  that  is  attributable  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  section  6503(d)  of  this  subtitle.  If 
the  Secretary  makes  the  determination  pro- 
vided In  section  312(c)  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act. 

SEC.  SSOS.  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

(a)  Each  State  receiving  a  block  grant  In 
any  fiscal  year  under  section  6503(a)  shall— 

(1)  establish  an  effective  mechanism  for 
consultation  and  coordination  with  Its  local 
governments  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  such  block  grant  within  the  state:  and 

(2)  provide  to  its  local  governments  alloca- 
tions from  such  block  grant,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  responsibilities  of  the  local 
governments  In  carrying  out  activities  under 
section  6504(a). 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (a)(2),  the  State  shall  give 
particular  emphasis  to  the  activities  of  local 
governments  in— 

(1)  providing  public  services  and  public  fa- 
cilities required  as  a  result  of  the  siting,  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  operation  of  coast- 
al-related energy  facilities;  and 

(2)  preventing,  reducing,  or  ameliorating 
any  unavoidable  loss  of  valuable  environ- 
mental or  recreational  resources  if  such  loss 
results  from  the  siting,  construction,  expan- 


sion, or  operation  of  coastal-related  energy 
facilities. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  each  State  shall  provide 
no  less  than  33 M>  per  centum  of  each  block 
grant  received  under  section  6503(a)  to  Its 
local  governments. 

8EC.  «SM.  AI'DIT. 

(a)  Under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  any  State  receiving  a  block  grant 
under  section  6503(a)  shall,  for  each  fiscal 
year  that  it  receives  such  grant,  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  financial  audit  of  the  trust 
fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
6503(c).  The  income  derived  from  such  trust 
fund  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  included  in 
the  audit  required  by  this  section. 

(b)  E:ach  audit  submitted  by  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  contain  a  statement  of  all  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  block  grant  received  by  such 
State  for  the  fiscal  year: 

(2)  Include  a  statement  of  all  financial  as- 
sistance provided  to  such  State's  local  gov- 
ernments pursuant  to  section  6505; 

(3)  be  conducted  by  an  entity  which  is  in- 
dependent of  any  agency  or  official  adminis- 
tering or  using  funds  provided  by  such  block 
grant;  and 

(4)  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  fi- 
nancial and  compliance  element  of  the 
standards  for  audit  of  governmental  organi- 
zations, activities,  and  functions  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  After  receiving  a  State's  financial  audit 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  make  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  each 
audit  submitted  pursuant  to  this  section.  If 
the  Secretary  determines.  In  the  prelimi- 
nary evaluation  of  a  State's  audit,  that  all 
or  any  part  of  the  block  grant  has  not  been 
used  as  required  by  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  notice  of  this  finding  in 
the  Federal  Register.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary may  suspend,  and  place  in  escrow,  an 
amount  from  any  future  block  grant  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  amount  misused,  pend- 
ing final  determination  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3); 

(2)  provide  the  state  with  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing;  and 

(3)  make  a  final  determination. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  final  determi- 
nation under  subsection  (c)(3)  that  all  or 
any  part  of  such  funds  were  not  used  as  re- 
quired by  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  in  writing  to  the  State  the  rea- 
sons for  the  determination  and  the  amount 
of  funds  misused;  and 

(2)  take  appropriate  action  to  recover  an 
amount  equal  to  that  determined  to  have 
been  misused  under  subsection  (c),  Including 
the  withholding  of  such  amount  from  a 
State's  future  block  grant  or  the  amount 
which  may  have  been  suspended  under  sub- 
section (c)(1). 

(e)  If  no  appeal  of  the  final  determination 
Is  filed  within  sixty  days  following  notifica- 
tion to  the  State  of  the  final  determination, 
any  funds  withheld  or  recovered  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (d)(2)  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Fund. 

(f)  If  an  appeal  of  the  final  determination 
Is  filed  within  the  sixty-day  period  specified 
In  subsection  (e).  any  funds  withheld  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  held  In  escrow  until  such 
time  as  a  final  determination  is  made  of  the 
appeal. 

SEC    «M7   RILES  AND  REGl'LATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate,  pursuant 
to  section  553  of  title  5,  United  Sutes  Code, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion  by   relevant    Federal   agencies.   State 


agencies,  local  governments,  regional  orga- 
nizations, and  other  interested  parties,  both 
public  and  private,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  F — Amrndmenbi  to  thr  CoaaUl  Zone 
Manacrmrnl  Art 
SEC,  (Ml   SHORT  TITLE 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coastal 
Zone  Management  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1985  ". 
»<E('  «M2  REFERENCE 

Whenever  In  this  subtitle  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment, or  repeal,  of  a  section.  sut)sectlon. 
paragraph,  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
Is  to  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section, 
sulKectlon.  paragraph,  or  other  provision  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.)  unleso  othersilse 
specified. 

SEC.      ««M       REDUCTION      OF      ADMINISTFATIVE 
GRANTS 

(a)  Se<:tion  312(c)(16  U.S.C.  1458(c))  U 
amended  by  striking  "if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines '  and  all  that  follows  thereafter  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  coastal 
state— 

"(1)  is  failing  to  make  significant  Improve- 
ment in  achieving  the  coastal  management 
objectives  specified  In  section  303(2)(A) 
through  (I);  or 

"(2)  is  failing  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  in  providing  in  Its  management 
program  for  the  matters  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 306(i)(A)  and  (B). ". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  306  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  1455  J  is  amended  by  striking.  "The 
Secretary  may"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"if  the  Secretary— "  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  any  coastal  state  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  that  state's  man- 
agement program,  if  the  state  provides  for 
the  applicable  fiscal  year:  20  per  centum  of 
the  grant  for  fiscal  year  1986:  30  per  centum 
of  the  grant  for  fiscal  year  1987;  40  per 
centum  of  the  grant  for  fiscal  year  1988;  and 
50  per  centum  of  the  grant  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter.  The  Secretary  may  make 
the  grant  only  if  the  Secretary—". 

(2)  Section  306A  is  amended  by  striking 
section  (dXl)  and  substituting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

■(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
any  coastal  state  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  project  or  purpose  for  which  such 
grants  are  awarded.  If  the  state  provides  for 
the  applicable  fiscal  year:  20  per  centum  of 
the  grant  for  fiscal  year  1986;  30  per  centum 
of  the  grant  for  fiscal  year  1987;  40  per 
centum  of  the  grant  for  fiscal  year  1988;  and 
50  per  centum  of  the  grant  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter.". 

(c)  Section  306(g)  (16  U.S.C.  1455)  U 
amended  by  striking  all  that  follows  after 
the  first  sentence,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof,  the  following:  "Provided  that— 

"(1)  The  state  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Secretary  of  any  proposed  amendment, 
modification  or  other  program  change  and 
submit  it  for  Secretarial  approval.  The  Sec- 
retary may  suspend  all  or  part  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  section  pending  state  sub- 
mission of  the  proposed  sunendment.  modifi- 
cation or  other  program  change; 

"(2)  The  state  may  not  implement  any 
proposed  amendment  as  part  of  Its  approved 
program  pursuant  to  section  306.  until  after 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Secretary  may  not  authorize  any  federal 
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financial  assistance  for  such  implementa- 
tion until  the  Secretary  approves  the 
amendment;  and 

•(3)  Within  four  months  from  the  date  on 
which  any  proposed  amendment  is  received 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  state  of  the  decision  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove it.  This  period  may  be  extended  only 
as  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4321). •■. 

SEC.    «S04     NATIONAL    E><Tl'ARINE    RESERVE    RE- 
SEARCH SYSTEM 

Section  315  ( 16  U.S.C.  1461)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL  ESTUARINE  RESERVE  RESEARCH 
SYSTEM 

""(a)  Establishment  of  the  System.— 
There  is  established  the  National  Estuarine 
Reserve  Research  System  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  'System') 
that  consists  of— 

"(1)  each  estuarine  sanctuary  designated 
under  this  section  as  in  effect  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985;  and 

"(2)  each  estuarine  area  designated  as  a 
national  estuarine  reserve  under  subsection 
(b). 

Each  estuarine  sanctuary  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  is  hereby  designated  as  a  na- 
tional estuarine  reser\'e. 

"(b)  Designation  of  National  Es"rDARiNE 
Reserves —After  September  30.  1985.  the 
Secretary  may  designate  an  estuarine  area 
as  a  national  estuarine  reserve  if— 

"(1)  the  Governor  of  the  coastal  state  in 
which  the  area  is  located  nominates  the 
area  for  that  designation;  and 

"(2)  The  Secretary  finds  that— 

"(A)  the  area  is  a  representative  estuarine 
ecosystem  that  is  suitable  for  long-term  re- 
search and  contributes  to  the  biogeographi- 
cal  and  typological  balance  of  the  System; 

"■(B)  the  law  of  the  coastal  State  provides 
long-term  protection  for  reserve  resources 
to  ensure  a  stable  envirormiental  for  re- 
search; 

"(C)  designation  of  the  area  as  a  reserve 
will  serve  to  enhance  public  awareness  and 
understanding  of  estuarine  areas,  and  pro- 
vide suitable  opportunities  for  public  educa- 
tion and  interpretation;  and 

"(D)  the  coastal  State  in  which  the  area  is 
located  has  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  any  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
to  implement  this  section. 

■■(c)  Estuarine  Research  Guidelines.— 
The  Secretary  shall  develop  guidelines  for 
the  conduct  of  research  within  the  System 
that  shall  include— 

■'(1)  a  mechanism  for  identifying,  and  es- 
tablishing priorities  among,  the  coastal 
management  issues  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed through  coordinated  research 
within  the  System; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  common  re- 
search principles  and  objectives  to  guide  the 
development  of  research  programs  within 
the  System; 

•■(3)  the  identification  of  uniform  research 
methodologies  which  will  ensure  compara- 
bility of  data,  the  broadest  application  of  re- 
search results,  8und  the  maximum  use  of  the 
System  for  research  purposes; 

■■(4)  the  establishment  of  performance 
standards  upon  which  the  effectiveness  of 
the  research  efforts  and  the  value  of  re- 
serves within  the  System  in  addressing  the 
coastal  management  issues  identified  in  sub- 
section (1)  may  be  measured;  and 

■'(5)  the  consideration  of  additional 
sources  of  funds  for  estuarine  research  than 
the  funds  authorized  under  this  Act,  and 
strategies  for  encouraging  the  use  of  such 


funds  within  the  System,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  mechanisms  established  under 
subsection  (d). 

In  developing  the  guidelines  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  promi- 
nent members  of  the  estuarine  research 
community. 

■■(d)  Promotion  and  Coordination  of  Es- 
tuarine Research.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  promote 
and  coordinate  the  use  of  the  System  for  re- 
search purposes  including— 

■■(1)  requiring  that  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  In  con- 
ducting or  supporting  estuarine  research, 
give  priority  consideration  to  research  that 
uses  the  System;  and 

■•(2)  consulting  with  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  promote  use  of  one  or 
more  reserves  within  the  System  by  such 
agencies  when  conducting  estuarine  re- 
search. 

•"(e)  Financial  Assistance.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary may,  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate, make  grants— 

•"(A)  to  a  coastal  State— 

"(I)  for  purposes  of  acquiring  such  lands 
and  waters,  and  any  property  interests 
therein,  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  ap- 
propriate long-term  management  of  an  area 
as  a  national  estuarine  reserve. 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  operating  or  manag- 
ing a  national  estuarine  reserve  and  con- 
structing appropriate  reserve  facilities,  or 

■"(ill)  for  purposes  of  conducting  educa- 
tional or  interpretive  activities;  and 

"(B)  to  any  coastal  State  or  public  or  pri- 
vate person  for  purposes  of  supporting  re- 
search and  monitoring  within  a  national  es- 
tuarine reserve  that  are  consistent  with  the 
research  guidelines  developed  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  provided  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  including  re- 
quiring coastal  States  to  execute  suitable 
title  documents  setting  forth  the  property 
interest  or  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
any  lands  and  waters  acquired  in  whole  or 
part  with  such  financial  assistance. 

■"(3)(A)  The  amount  of  the  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  paragraph  (l)(A)(i) 
of  subsection  (e)  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  waters,  or  interests  there- 
in, for  any  one  national  estuarine  reserve 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  lands,  waters. 
and  Interests  therein  or  $4,000,000.  whichev- 
er amount  is  less. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  the  financial  assist- 
ance provided  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  (ii) 
and  (ill)  and  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  sut>section 
(e)  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
costs  incurred  to  achieve  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  those  paragraphs  with  respect  to 
a  reserve. 

"(f)  Evaluation  of  System  Perform- 
ance.—(1)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
evaluate  the  operation  and  management  of 
each  national  estuarine  reserve,  Including 
education  and  interpretive  activities,  and 
the  research  being  conducted  within  the  re- 
serve. 

"(2)  If  evaluation  under  paragraph  (1)  re- 
veals that  the  operation  and  management  of 
the  reserve  is  deficient,  or  that  the  research 
being  conducted  within  the  reserve  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  research  guidelines  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary 
may  suspend  the  eligibility  of  that  reserve 
for  financial  assistance  under  subsection  (e) 


until  the  deficiency  or  inconsistency  is  rem- 
edied. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  the  des- 
ignation of  an  estuarine  area  as  a  national 
estuarine  reserve  if  evaluation  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  reveals  that— 

■■(A)  the  basis  for  any  one  or  more  of  the 
findings  made  under  subsection  (b)(2)  re- 
garding that  area  no  longer  exists;  or 

■(B)  a  substantial  portion  of  the  research 
conducted  within  the  area,  over  a  period  of 
years,  has  not  been  consistent  with  the  re- 
search guidelines  developed  under  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(g)  Annual  Report.— Beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1987.  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  that  sets 
forth,  with  respect  to  the  period  covered  by 
the  report- 
ed) new  designations  of  national  estua- 
rine reserves; 

"'(2)  any  expansion  of  existing  national  es- 
tuarine reserves: 

•"(3)  the  status  of  the  research  program 
being  conducted  within  the  System;  and 

"(4)  a  summary  of  the  evaluations  made 
under  subsection  (f).  ""The  Secretary  shall 
submit  the  report  within  three  months  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the 
report.". 

SEC.  S605.  REPEALS. 

The  following  are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  310  (16  U.S.C.  1456c;  relating 
to  research  and  tehnical  assistance  pro- 
grams and  grants). 

(2)  Section  314  (16  U.S.C.  1460;  establish- 
ing the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Advisory 
Committee). 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  15  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  Amendments 
of  1976,  Public  Law  94-370  (16  U.S.C.  1451 
note,  relating  to  certain  additional  person- 
nel positions). 

SEC.  6606.  ALTHORIZA'nONS  OF  APPROPRlA'nONS. 

Section  318  (16  U.S.C.  1464)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $36,600,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987;  $37,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988;  $38,800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1989:  and 
$40,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
grants  under  sections  306  and  306A.  to 
remain  available  until  expended;". 

(2)  By  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  renum- 
bering subsequent  paragraphs— 

(3)  By  amending  the  new  paragraph  (3)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  (xxurrlng  during 
the  period  beginning  October  1.  1986.  and 
ending  September  30.  1990.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  grants  under  section  309.  to  remain 
available  until  expended;". 

(4)  By  amending  the  new  paragraph  (4)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,800,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987;  $4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988:  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989;  and 
$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990.  as  may  be  necessary  for 
grants  under  section  315.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended;"  and 

(5)  By  amending  the  new  paragraph  (5)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,300,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987:  $3,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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September  30.  1988:  »4.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1989;  and 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990.  as  may  be  necesssary  for 
administrative  expenses  Incident  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.". 

SEC.  MOT  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Section  308(h)  (16  U.S.C.  1456a(h))  U 
amended  by  deleting  "subsections  (c)(1)" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  Instead 
"subsections  <c)". 

Subtitle  G— Merchant  Marine  Act  AmendmenU 
SBC.  rroi.  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  AMENDMENTS. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  section  607(kMl)  to  read: 
"(1)  The   term    eligible   vessel'   means  a 

vessel— 

"(A)  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States:  or 

"(B)  owned  by  a  United  SUtes  controlled 
foreign  corporation.": 

(2)  by  amending  section  607(Il)  (2KC)  to 
read: 

"(C)  which  the  person  maintaining  the 
fund  agrees  with  the  Secretary  will  be  oper- 
ated In.  or  assisting  In,  the  operation  of  a 
vessel  in  United  States  or  foreign  waters 
in- 

"(1)  the  foreign.  Great  Lakes,  or  noncon- 
tiguous domestic  trade  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  fisheries  of  the  United  Sutes:  or 

"(3)  support  of  exploration,  exploitation. 
or  production  of  offshore  mineral  or  energy 
resources.";  and 

(3)  In  section  607(1)  by  striking  require." 
and  sul)stltutlng  "require.  Including  a  sched- 
ule of  projected  deposits  and  withdrawals, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  to 
meet  the  program  objectives.". 

Subtitle  H— I'm  of  American- Built  Rig*  For  OCS 
Drilling 

SEC.  (Ml    L'SE  OF  AMERICAN-BUILT  RIGS  FOR  OCS 
DRILLING. 

Section  5  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1334)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(J Ml)  Any  vessel,  rig,  platform,  or  other 
structure  used  for  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tion or  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  the 
outer  Continental  Shelf  south  of  49  degrees 
North  latitude  shall  be  built— 

"(A)  In  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"(B)  from  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
at  least  50  percent  of  which,  by  cost,  shall 
have  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured, as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel,  rig.  platform, 
or  other  structure  which  was  built,  which  is 
being  built,  or  for  which  a  building  contract 
has  been  executed,  on  or  before  October  1, 
1985. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive— 

"(A)  the  requirement  in  paragraph  (IxB) 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  50 
percent  of  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
for  a  vessel,  rig.  platform,  or  other  structure 
cannot  be  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured, as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  United 
States,  sind 

"(B)  the  requirement  in  paragraph  (IKA) 
upon  application,  with  respect  to  any  classi- 
fication of  vessels,  rigs,  platforms,  or  other 
structures  on  a  specific  lease,  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
such  classification,  as  calculated  by  number 
and  by  weight,  which  are  to  be  built  for  ex- 
ploration or  production  activities  under 
such  lease  will  be  built  In  the  United  States 


In    compliance    with    the    requirements    of 
paragraph  (1)(A).". 

TITLE  VII— COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE 
AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

8KC    7I»1.    PAY     ADJl'STMENTS    DIIRINC     FISCAL 
YEARS  MM.  I»(W,  AND  1»(W. 

(a)  Adjustments  for  Employees  Under 
Stattttory  Pay  Sy8TEMs.-(1)  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  adjust- 
ments under  section  5305  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule  and  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  other  statutory  pay  systems  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1986.  no  ad 
Justment  under  such  section  shall  l>e  made. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
overall  percentage  of  the  adjustment  under 
such  section  shall  be  an  increase  of  5  per- 
cent. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1988.  the 
overall  percentage  of  the  adjustment  under 
such  section  shall  be  an  increase  of  5  per- 
cent. 

(2)  Each  increase  in  a  pay  rate  or  schedule 
which  takes  effect  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  <C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  be  of  the 
same  percentage  and  shall  take  effect  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  beglrmlng  on  or  after  January  1  of 
the  fiscal  year  Involved. 

(b)  Adjustments  for  Prevaiunc  Rate  Em- 
PLOYEES.— (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  sul>section.  in  the  case  of  a 
prevailing  rate  employee  described  in  sec- 
tion 5342(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  an  employee  covered  by  section 
5348  of  such  title,  the  total  adjustment  to 
any  wage  schedule  or  rate  applicable  to 
such  employee  which  Is  to  become  effective 
(determined  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(2))  during- 

(A)  fiscal  year  1986.  shall  i except  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  section  616(a)(2)  of 
H.R.  5798.  Incorporated  by  reference  in  sec- 
tion lOKJ)  of  Public  Law  98-473  (98  SUt. 
1963))  be  equal  to  zero; 

(B)  fiscal  year  1987.  shall  not  exceed  an 
increase  of  5  percent;  and 

(C)  fiscal  year  1988.  shall  not  exceed  an 
increase  of  5  percent. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  Increase  permitted  by  paragraph 
(1)  which  is  scheduled  to  take  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1987  or  1988  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph)  shall  take  effect 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  applicable 
pay  period  t>eglnnlng  at  least  90  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  increase  Is  so  sched- 
uled to  take  effect. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  or  section 
704(b)  of  Public  Law  95-454.  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  (In  such 
manner  as  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  prescrlt>e)  to  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees to  whom  such  section  9(b>  applies, 
except  that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  U) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  increase  In  a  wage 
schedule  or  rate  which  Is  required  by  the 
terms  of  a  contract  entered  Into  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1085. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  or  any  pro- 
vision of  law  governing  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  payment  of  employees 
covered  by  this  subsection  during  the  period 
covered  by  paragraph  (1)  (or  any  part  of 
such  period)  shall  be  construed  to  permit  or 
require  the  payment  to  any  such  employee 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rate  that  would  be 
payable  were  this  sutisectlon.  or  such  provi- 


sion of  law  governing  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds,  not  In  effect. 

(5)  The  Office  may  make  exceptions  from 
the  limlUtlons  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  If 
the  Office  determines  that  such  exceptions 
are  necessary  to  ensure  the  recruitment  or 
retention  of  well-qualified  employees. 

(c)  Assumption —Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  determinations  relat- 
ing to  amounts  to  be  appropriated  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  respective  adjustments 
de8crlt>ed  in  subparagraphs  (B)  amd  (C)  of 
subsection  (a)(1).  and  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(1),  shall  be  made 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment will.  In  the  aggregate,  and  with  respect 
to  the  fiscal  year  Involved,  absorb  33  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  In  total  pay  for  such 
year,  as  defined  in  subsection  (dH2). 

(d)  Definitions. —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "total  pay"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  fiscal  year— 

(A)  the  toUl  amount  of  basic  pay  which, 
in  the  case  of  employees  covered  by  the 
sUtutory  pay  systems,  will  t>e  payable  to 
such  employees  for  service  performed 
during  such  year:  and 

(B)  the  toUl  amount  of  basic  pay  which, 
in  the  case  of  prevailing  rate  employees  de- 
scribed In  section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  employees  covered 
by  section  5348  of  such  title,  will  be  payable 
to  employees  under  those  respective  provi- 
sions for  service  performed  during  such 
year; 

(2)  the  term  increase  In  total  pay" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  that 
part  of  total  pay  for  such  year  which  is  at- 
trlbuUble  to  the  adjustment  taking  effect 
under  this  section  during  such  year;  and 

(3)  the  term  "sUtutory  pay  system"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
5301(c)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code 

SEC.  Tin.  AMENDME.vrs  RELATING  TO  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PRO- 
GRAM 

(a)  Amounts  to  be  Refunded  From  Carri- 
ers Special  Reserves— (1)  The  Office  of 
Personnel  Management— 

(A)  shall  determine  the  minimum  level  of 
financial  reserves  necessary  to  be  held  by  a 
carrier  for  each  health  l)enefits  plan  under 
chapter  89  of  such  title  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  stable  and  efficient  operation 
of  such  plan:  and 

(B)  shall  require  the  carrier  to  refund  to 
the  Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund  any 
such  reserves  In  excess  of  such  minimum 
level  In  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  as  the 
Office  determines  appropriate. 

Any  refund  made  by  a  carrier  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  credited  to  the  contin- 
gency reserve  of  the  health  benefiU  plan  of 
such  carrier  (as  described  In  section  8909(b) 
of  such  title). 

(2)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  subsection,  the  Office  shall 
ensure  that  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  re- 
funded to  the  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Fund  under  this  subsection— 

(A)  during  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  not 
less  than  $800,000,000;  and 

(B)  during  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  not 
less  than  $300,000,000. 

(3)  No  amount  In  any  of  the  contingency 
reserves  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  may  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service,  or  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
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result  of  a  refund  made  under  this  sul»ec- 
tion. 

(b)  Elimination  of  75  Percent  Limita- 
tion ON  Government  CoNTRiBimoNS  for 
Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987. -Effective  for 
each  of  the  contract  years  commencing  in 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  respectively,  the 
maximum  biweekly  Government  contribu- 
tion allowable  under  section  8906(b)(2)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  any  individ- 
ual shall  l>e  100  percent  of  the  applicable 
subscription  charge. 

SEC.  7103  CONVERSION  OF  ANNIAL  TO  HOI  RLY 
RATE.S  OK  PAY  BASED  ON  2.087  HOURS 
PER  YEAR. 

(a)  Conversion— Section  5504(b)  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence: 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
When"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
When,  in  the  case  of  an  employee,": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
■2.080"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■2.087": 

and 

(4)  In  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
■  title."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "title 
other  than  an  employee  or  Individual  ex- 
cluded by  section  5541(2)(xvl)  of  this  title". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  commencing  on  or  after  October  1. 
1985. 

(c)  Termination  Date— The  amendmenU 
made  by  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  cease  to  have  effect  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  commencing  on  or  after  Octot>er  1. 
1988. 

SEC  7104  SAVINGS  UNDER  POSTAL  SERVICE  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  Reduction  of  Authorization  for  Rev- 
enue Forgone.- Notwithstanding  subsection 
(c)  of  section  2401  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  such  sut)section  for 
fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  $749,000,000. 

(b)  Reduction  of  Transitional  Appro- 
priations.—(1)  Notwithstanding  section 
2004  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code— 

(A)  no  sum  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  such  section  for  fiscal  year 
1986:  and 

(B)  for  fiscal  year  1989.  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated— 

( i )  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  section  in  such  year:  and 

(11)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
imburse the  Postal  Service  Fund  (estab- 
lished by  section  2003  of  such  title)  for  any 
expenditures  made  from  such  Fund  under 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  United  SUtes  Posul  Service, 
during  fiscal  year  1986.  shall  carry  out  sec- 
tion 2004  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
using  any  amounts  available  In  the  Posul 
Service  Fund. 

TITLE  VIII— COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

AND  transportation 

Subtitle  A — Highway  Programs 

SEC.  8101  REDUCTIONS  IN  HIGHWAY  APPORTION- 
.MENTS. 

(a)  Primary  System.— The  first  sentence 
of  section  105(a)(1)  of  the  Highway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■$2,450,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■$2,300,000,000". 

(b)  Bridge  Replacement  and  Rehabilita- 
tion—Section  202(  1 )  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$2.050.000.000'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■■$1.750.000.000'. 

(c)  Interstate  4R.— The  first  sentence  of 
section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 


of  1978  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$3,150,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ■•$2.800.000.000-. 
(d)  Apportionment  Adjustments.— 
<1)  Determination  of  adjustment 
AMOUNT.— On  the  first  day  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  determine— 

(A)  the  amount  of  funds  that  would  have 
been  apportioned  to  each  State  on  October 
1.  1985- 

(1)  for  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  pro- 
gram If  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  had  l)een  in  effect  on  such  date; 

(11)  for  the  highway  bridge  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  program  if  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (b)  had  been  in 
effect  on  such  date,  smd 

(ill)  for  the  program  to  resurface,  restore, 
rehabilitate,  and  reconstruct  routes  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  if  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (c)  had  been  in  effect  on  such  date; 
and 

(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
which  was  apportioned  to  such  State  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985.  for  such  program  exceeds  the 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
for  such  program. 

(2)  Adjustments  to  current  apportion- 
ment—To  the  extent  that  any  funds— 

(A)  which  were  apportioned  to  a  State  on 
October  1.  1985.  for  any  program  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)(A);  and 

(B)  which  are  unobligated  on  the  first  day 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

do  not  exceed  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  for  such  program,  such  ap- 
portioned and  unobligated  funds  shall  lapse 
on  such  first  day. 

(3)  Adjustment  to  future  apportion- 
ment.—If  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  with  respect  to  the  appor- 
tionment made  on  October  1.  1985.  to  any 
SUte  for  siny  program  referred  to  in  paira- 
graph  (1)(A)  is  greater  than  the  amount  of 
funds  which  lapse  from  the  apportionment 
to  such  SUte  for  such  program  under  para- 
graph (2).  the  SecreUry  of  TransporUtion 
shall  reduce  the  amount  which,  but  for  this 
paragraph,  would  otherwise  be  apportioned 
to  such  SUte  for  such  program  on  (October 
1,  1986,  by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

SEC.  8102  OBLIGATION  CEILING 

(a)  General  Limitation— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  toUl  of 
all  obligations  for  Federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  programs  shall 
not  exceed— 

(1)  $13,250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986; 

(2)  $13,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 
and 

(3)  $14,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  limlUtlons  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions- 

(1)  under  section  125  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(2)  under  section  157  of  such  title; 

(3)  under  section  320  of  such  title; 

(4)  under  section  147  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978; 

(5)  under  section  9  of  the  Pederal-AJd 
Highway  Act  of  1981; 

(6)  under  sections  131(b)  and  131(J)  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982; 

(7)  under  section  118  of  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968;  and 

(8)  for  completion  of  the  Zllwaukee  Bridge 
required  because  of  construction  failure. 

No  obligation  constraints  shall  be  placed 
upon  any  ongoing  emergency  project  car- 
ried out  under  section  125  of  title  23.  United 


States  Code,  or  section  147  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978. 

(c)  DisTRiBtmoN  OF  Obligational  Au- 
thority.—For  each  of  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  and  1988.  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tion shall  distribute  the  limiution  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  by  allocation  as  follows: 

(1)  95  percent  of  such  llmiution  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  SUtes  in  the  ratio 
which  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  which  are  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  each  SUte  foi  such  fiscal 
year  bears  to  the  toUl  of  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  Federal -aid  high- 
ways and  highway  safety  construction 
which  are  apportioned  or  aJlocated  to  all 
the  SUtes  for  such  fiscal  year 

(2)  5  percent  of  such  limiution  shall  be  al- 
located ajnong  the  SUtes  in  the  ratio  which 
sums  apportioned  or  allocated  for  Federal- 
aid  highways  and  highway  safety  construc- 
tion which  remain  available  for  obligation 
to  each  Sute  and  are  unobligated  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such 
fiscal  year  and  which  will  not  lapse  at  the 
end  of  such  last  day  bears  to  the  toul  of  the 
sums  apportioned  or  allocated  for  Federal- 
aid  highways  and  highwa\  safely  construc- 
tion which  remain  available  for  obligation 
to  all  the  Sutes  and  are  unobligated  on 
such  last  day  and  which  will  not  lapse  at  the 
end  of  such  last  day. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Obligational  Author- 
ity.—During  the  f>enod  October  1  through 
December  31  of  each  of  fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  and  1988.  no  SUte  shall  obligate  more 
than  35  percent  of  the  amount  distributed 
to  such  SUte  under  subsection  (c)  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  all  Sute  obliga- 
tions during  such  period  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  distributed  to 
all  SUtes  under  such  sul)8ectlon  for  such 
fiscal  year 

(e)  REDisTRiBtmoN  OF  Unused  Obliga- 
tional Authority.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d).  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion shall— 

(1)  provide  all  SUtes  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  hiuhway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a 
SUte.  except  in  those  instances  in  which  a 
SUte  indicates  its  Intent lor,  tc  lapse  sums 
apportioned  under  section  104  b'5>'A  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  after  Augu-st  ;  of  each  oJ  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988  revise  s  distribution  of 
the  funds  made  avaiiabU-  under  subsection 
(c)  for  such  fiscal  year  if  a  State  will  not  ob- 
ligate the  amount  distributed  dunng  such 
fiscal  year  and  redLstnbute  sufficient 
amounts  to  those  Sutes  able  to  obligate 
amounts  In  addition  to  those  previously  dis- 
tributed during  such  fiscal  year  giving  prior- 
ity to  those  Sutes  having  large  unobligated 
balances  of  funds  apportioned  under  section 
104  of  title  23,  United  Sutes  Code  and 
giving  priority  tc  those  State*  which,  be- 
cause of  statutory  changes  made  by  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  .Assistance  Act  of  1982 
and  the  Federal  Aid  High»a\  Act  of  1981. 
have  experienced  substantial  proportional 
reductions  in  their  apportionments  and  allo- 
cations; and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounU  authorized  lor 
administrative  expenses  and  Federal  lands 
highways  programs. 

(f)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
157(b)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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thereof    and  section  8102(c)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. ". 

SEC.  8103.  OHIO  RIVER  BRIDGE  «  ND  REPROORAM 
MING. 

Section  147  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Ssc.  147. "  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  suljsectlon: 

■•(bMl)  Funds  which  have  been  set  aside 
previously  pursuant  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sentences  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  which  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
needed  to  complete  the  projects  authorized 
by  such  subsection  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry  out 
the  following  state-of-the-art  technology 
projects: 

■■<A)  Construction  of  a  bridge  (including 
approaches  thereto)  across  the  Ohio  River 
between  Newport.  Kentucky,  and  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  to  replace  a  bridge  on  a  highway 
designated  as  a  United  States  route. 

"(B)  Construction  of  a  bridge  (including 
approaches  thereto)  across  the  Ohli  River 
near  Covington.  Kentucky,  and  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  to  replace  a  bridge  on  a  Kentucky 
State  highway. 

■(C)  Construction  of  a  bridge  (including 
approaches  thereto)  across  the  Ohio  River 
between  Maysvllle.  Kentucky,  and  Aber- 
deen, Ohio,  to  replace  a  bridge  on  a  highway 
designated  as  a  United  States  route. 

"(2)  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  latest 
high-type  geometric  design  features  (Includ- 
ing safety  hardware)  and  new  advsmces  in 
highway  bridge  construction,  the  projects 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  utilize 
state-of-the-art  technology,  and  all  design 
elements,  including  the  decking,  shall  t>e  de- 
signed to  provide  the  best  life-cycle  costs, 
thereby  minimizing  future  maintenance  and 
rehabilitation  costs. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  provide  necessary  technical  assistance 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  projects 
under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  one  year,  six  years,  11 
years,  and  21  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  state-of-the-art  technology  projects 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  submit  reports  to  Con- 
gress. Including  but  not  limited  to  the  re- 
sults of  such  projects,  the  effects  of  using 
the  best  available  technology  on  safety  and 
other  considerations,  recommendations  for 
applying  the  results  to  other  bridge 
projects,  and  any  changes  that  may  be  nec- 
essary by  law  to  permit  further  use  of  such 
features. 

"(5)  In  allocating  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  sufficient  funds  are  allo- 
cated to  the  projects  described  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  to  com- 
plete such  projects.  Any  remaining  funds 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  project  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  of  such  para- 
graph. 

"(6)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  sut>section  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  funds  were  apportioned 
under  chapter  1  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  except  that  such  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended  and  shall  not  t>e  subject 
to  any  obligitlon  limitation.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  projects  carried  out  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  that  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (a).". 


Subtitif  B— Highway  and  Airport  Truit  Fund* 

SEC.  MOI  BIDGETARV  TREATMENT  OE  HIGHWAY 
AND  AIRPORT  TRIST  EIND  OPER- 
ATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  alloca 
ble  to  the  transportation-related  operations 
of  each  such  Trust  Fund— 

( 1 )  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of — 

(A)  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  submitted  by  the  President,  or 

(B)  the  congressional  budget,  and 

(2)  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general 
budget  limitation  Imposed  by  statute  on  ex- 
penditures and  net  lending  (budget  outlays) 
of  the  United  States  Government 

(b)  T^ansportationRclated  Opeb- 
ATioNS.— For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
transportation-related  operations— 

(1)  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  are  the 
disbursements,  and  the  receipts  allocable  to 
such  disbursements,  under— 

(A)  paragraph  (1)  of  section  9503(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
expenditures  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  the  Federal-aid  highway  program),  and 

(B)  paragraph  (3)  of  section  9503(e)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  expenditures  from 
the  Mass  Transit  Account):  and 

(2)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund 
are  the  disbursements,  and  the  receipts  allo- 
cable to  such  disbursements,  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  9502(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  for  the  airport  and  airway  program). 

(c)  Eftective  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986. 

SEC.  8202  AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRIST  FUND. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

■SEC.  533.  ADJl  STMENT8  OF  AITHORIZATIONS  AND 
APPORTIONMENTS. 

"(a)  EsTiMA-rES  or  Umpuhbed  Aviation  Au- 
thorizations AND  Net  Aviation  Receipts.— 
Not  later  than  March  31  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  es- 
timate— 

"(l)  the  amount  which  would  (but  for  this 
section)  be  the  unfunded  aviation  authoriza- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 

■■(2)  the  net  aviation  receipts  for  the  24- 
month  period  beginning  at  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year. 

■•(b)  Procedure  Where  Thet.e  is  Excess 
Untunoeo  Aviation  Authorizations.- If 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  determines 
for  any  fiscal  year  that  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(1)  exceeds  the 
amount  described  In  sut>sectlon  (a)(2),  he 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

'■(c)  Adjustment  or  Authorizations 
Where  Unfunded  Authorizations  Exceed  2 
Years'  Receipts.— 

■■(1)  Determination  or  percentage.— If 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  determines 
that  there  is  an  excess  referred  to  In  sulwec- 
tion  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  determine  the  percentage  which- 

"(A)  such  excess.  Is  of 

"(B)  the  total  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  and  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  obligation  from  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Adjustment  or  authorizations.- If 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  determines 
a  percentage  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  each 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  or 
available   for   obligation   from   the   Airport 


and  Airway  Trust  Fund  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  shall  t)e  reduced  by  such  percentage. 

"(d)  Availability  of  Amounts  Previously 
Withheld.— If,  after  an  adjustment  has 
been  made  under  subsection  (c)(2).  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  determines  that 
the  amount  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  or  that  the  excess  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  amount 
previously  determined,  each  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  or  available  for  obli- 
gation that  was  reduced  under  sulwectlon 
(c)(2)  shall  be  increased,  by  an  equal  per- 
centage, to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determines  that  It  may  lie  so 
Increased  without  causing  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (axi)  to  exceed  the 
amount  described  In  sut>sectlon  (a)(2)  (but 
not  by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tion). The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
apportion  amounts  made  available  for  ap- 
portionment by  reason  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. Any  funds  apportioned  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  the  period  for  which  they  would  l)e 
available  if  such  apportionment  took  effect 
with  the  fiscal  year  In  which  they  are  ap- 
portioned pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Unfunded  aviation  authorizations.— 
The  term  unfunded  aviation  authoriza- 
tions' means,  at  any  time,  the  excess  (if  any) 
of- 

■■(A)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  t)e  ap- 
propriated or  available  for  obligation  from 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  which 
has  not  been  appropriated  or  obligated,  over 

■(B)  the  amount  available  in  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund  at  such  time  to 
make  such  appropriations  or  to  liquidate 
such  obligations  (after  all  other  unliquida- 
ted obligations  at  such  time  which  are  pay- 
able from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  have  t)een  liquidated). 

"(2)  Net  aviation  receipts.— The  term 
net  aviation  receipts'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  period,  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  receipts  (Including  Interest)  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  during 
such  period,  over 

"(B)  the  amounts  to  l>e  transferred  during 
such  period  from  such  Fund  under  section 
9502(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (other  than  paragraph  (1)  thereof). 

"(f)  Reports.— Any  estimate  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  any  determination  under  sub- 
section (b).  (c).  or  (d)  shal'  be  reported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate. ". 

Subtitle  C— Pipeline  Safety 

SBC.    UOI.    NATIRAL   CAS    PIPELINE   SAFETY    AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 

Section  17(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1684(a)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2): 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■■(4)  $3,450,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986;  and 


(5)  $3,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987". 

sec     h302      aithorizations     for     federal 
(;rants-in-aid. 

(a)  Combined  Program.— Section  17  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (49 
use.  App.  1684)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

'(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Federal  grants-in-aid  provisions  of  section 
5(d)  of  this  Act  and  section  205(d)  of  the 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipel'ne  Safety  Act  of 
1979  (49  use.  App  2004(d))  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated- 

"(1)  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986:  and 

(2)  $5,230,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987. 

■■(d)  Not  less  than  5  percent  of  any 
amounts  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
Federal  grants-in-aid  provisions  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30. 
1985.  shall  be  available  only  for  carrying  out 
the  Federal  grants-in-aid  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205(d)  of  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Rpeline 
Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2004(d)).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  5(d)(2)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
App.  1674(d)(2))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  17(b)  of  this  Act"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  Federal  grants-in-aid  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  '(1)  of  this  section'^ 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""(1)  of  this  sub- 
section"'. 

(2)  Section  205(d)(2>  of  the  Hazardous 
Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49 
use.  App.  2004(d)(2))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
section  214  of  this  title""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "appropriated  for  carrying  out 
the  Federal  grants-in-aid  provisions  of  this 
.subsection". 

(3)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2013(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "sub- 
section (b)"  the  following:  "or  section  17(c) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1684(c))". 

(4)  Section  17(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
1684(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "sub- 
section (b)""  the  following:  "or  (c)"". 

SEC    8303    HAZARDOl'S  LIQl  ID  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
AITHORIZATIONS 

Section  214(a)  of  tlie  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  U.S.C.  App. 
2013(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""and""  at  i,he  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  tmd 

(3)  by  add'ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

(4)  $875,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986;  and 

(5)  $912,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.". 

SEC  K304  TAX  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  NATl'RAI. 
(JAS  TRANSMISSION  PROPERTY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1671- 
1686)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"TAX  discrimination  against  natural  gas 
transmission  troperty 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section- 

"( 1 )  assessment'  means  valuation  for  a 
property  tax  levied  by  a  taxing  district; 


"(2)  assessment  jurisdiction'  means  a  geo- 
graphical area  in  a  State  used  in  determin- 
ing the  assessed  value  of  property  for  ad  va- 
lorem taxation: 

"(3)  natural  gas  transmission  property' 
means  property  owned  or  used  for  the 
transportation  of  natural  gras  by  a  natural 
gas  company  providing  transportation  of 
natural  gas  by  pif>ellne  in  interstate  com- 
merce; 

"(4)  'commercial  and  Industrial  property' 
means  all  real  and  personal  property,  other 
than  transportation  property,  suid  land  used 
primarily  for  agricultural  purposes  or 
timber  growing,  devoted  to  a  commercial  or 
industrial  use  and  subject  to  a  property  tax 
levy;  and 

"(5)  natural  gas  company"  has  the  mean- 
ing natural  gas  company  has  under  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act;  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  Include  any  person  not  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
solely  by  reason  of  section  1(c)  of  such  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  717  and  following). 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  following  acts  unreasonably  burden  and 
discriminate  against  interstate  commerce, 
and  a  State,  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  au- 
thority acting  for  a  State  or  subdivision  of  a 
State  may  not  do  any  of  them: 

"(1)  assess  natural  gas  transmission  prop- 
erty at  a  value  that  has  a  higher  ratio  to  the 
true  market  value  of  the  natural  gas  trans- 
mission property  than  the  ratio  that  the  as- 
sessed value  of  other  commercial  and  indus- 
trial property  in  the  same  assessment  juris- 
diction has  to  the  true  market  value  of  the 
other  commercial  and  industrial  property; 

"(2)  levy  or  collect  a  tax  on  an  assessment 
that  may  not  be  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection;  and 

"(3)  levy  or  collect  an  ad  valorem  property 
tax  on  natural  gas  transmission  property  at 
a  tax  rate  that  exceeds  the  tax  rate  applica- 
ble to  commercial  and  industrial  property  in 
the  same  assessment  jurisdiction. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  1341  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  and  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy  or  citizenship 
of  the  parties,  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  has  Jurisdiction,  concurrent  with 
other  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  States,  to  enjoin,  suspend,  re- 
strain, or  set  aside,  any  tax  of  any  State  or 
local  unit  of  government  which  Is  In  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Relief 
may  be  granted  under  this  subsection  only 
if  the  ratio  of  assessed  value  to  true  market 
value  of  natural  gas  transmission  property 
exceeds,  by  at  least  5  percent,  the  ratio  of 
assessed  value  to  true  market  value  of  other 
commercial  and  Industrial  property  In  the 
assessment  jurisdiction.  The  burden  of 
proof  in  determining  such  assessed  value 
and  true  market  value  shall  be  governed  by 
State  law.  If  the  ratio  of  the  assessed  value 
of  other  commercial  and  Industrial  property 
in  the  assessment  Jurisdiction  to  the  true 
market  value  of  all  other  commercial  and 
industrial  property  cannot  be  determined  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  district  court 
through  the  random-sampling  method 
known  as  a  sales  assessment  ratio  study,  the 
court  shall  find  that— 

"(1)  an  assessment  of  the  natural  gas 
transmission  property  at  a  value  that  has  a 
higher  ratio  to  the  true  market  value  of  the 
natural  gas  transmission  property  than  the 
assessed  value  of  all  other  property  subject 
to  a  property  tax  levy  In  the  assessment  Ju- 
risdiction has  to  the  true  market  value  of  all 
such  other  property;  and 

"(2)  the  collection  of  an  ad  valorem  prop- 
erty  tax   on   the  natural   gas  transmission 


property  at  a  tax  rate  that  exceeds  the  tax 
rate  applicable  to  taxable  property  in  the 
taxing  district: 

are  violations  of  this  section.  Any  sales  as- 
sessment ratio  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  carried  out  under 
statistical  principles  applicable  to  such 
study. 

"(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
any  savings  accruing  to  any  person  (includ- 
ing any  natural  gas  company)  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  and  implementation  of  this 
section  should  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  natural  gas. 

"(e)  The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  Congress- 

""(1)  an  interim  report  two  and  one  half 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
and 

""(2)  a  final  report  five  years  after  such  ef- 
fective date. 

on  the  amount  of  savings,  through  reduced 
rates,  accruing  to  consumers  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  and  implementation  of  this 
section."". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8305.  PROHIBITION  ON  THE  ASSESS- 
MENT AND  COLLECTION  OF  CERTAIN 
FEES  AND  CHARGES. 

(a)  Secretary  of  Transportation. —Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
(including  any  amendment  made  by  this 
Act),  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
not  assess  or  collect  any  fees  based  on  the 
usage  of  any  natural  gas  pipeline  or  hazard- 
ous liquid  pipeline,  except  those  fees  as- 
sessed or  collected  pursuant  to  a  law  ap- 
proved before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  (Including  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act),  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  may  not  assess  or  collect  any 
charges  from  any  interstate  natural  gas 
pipeline  or  any  interstate  oil  pipeline  carri- 
er, except  those  charges  assessed  or  collect- 
ed pursuant  to  a  law  approved  t>efore  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  D— Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

SEC.  8401.  SALE  BY  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY  OF 
CERTAIN  UNNECESSARY  ELECTRIC 
ENERGY. 

(a)  Authority  to  Sell.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  ( 2 ).  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
attempt  to  sell  to  electric  utilities  any  elec- 
tric energy  that  the  Secretary  has  the  right 
to  buy  under  any  Federal  law  or  contract  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  use  in  the  provision  of  uranium  en- 
richment service  activities  under  section  161 
V.  of  the  Atomic  Energv  Act  of  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2201(v))  and  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  unnecessary  to  the  conduct 
of  such  activities. 

(2)  Exception.— The  Secretary  of  Energy 
may  not  sell  any  electric  energy  referred  to 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  that  the  Secretary  has  the 
right  to  buy  from  any  federally  charvered  or 
Federal  regional  power  marketing  author- 
ity. 

(b)  Consent  to  Sale.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  Federal  law  or  contract  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  no 
Executive  agency  (other  than  a  federally 
chartered  or  Federal  regional  power  market- 
ing authority)  may  withhold  its  consent  to 
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the  sale  of  electric  energy  under  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Transmission.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  Federal  law  or  contract  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  any  Executive  agency  (other  than  a 
federally  chartered  or  Federal  regional 
power  marketing  authority)  selling  electric 
energy  to  the  Department  of  Energy  shall 
make  such  electric  energy  available  to  the 
location  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  organizational  entitles  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 302(a)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7152(a)(1)). 
shall  assist  in  the  transmission  of  any  elec- 
tric energy  sold  under  sulwectlon  (a). 

(d)  Revenues  fhom  Sale.— In  ptutlal  re- 
payment of  amounts  appropriated  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  uranium  enrichment  service  ac- 
tivities, the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  depos 
it  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  any 
revenues  derived  from  the  sale  of  electric 
energy  under  subsection  (a)  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  energy  charge  incurred  by  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "energy  charge"  means  any 
fee  or  payment  associated  with  the  pur- 
chase of  electric  energy  that  is  supplied  by 
an  electric  energy  seller  to  an  electric 
energy  purchaser  and  does  not  Include  any 
fee  or  payment  made  exclusively  for  the 
availability  of  electric  energy  or  the  right  to 
purchase  specified  amounts  of  electric 
energy. 

(2)  The  term  "Executive  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  105  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Expiration— Sul)sectlons  (a)  through 
(e)  of  this  section  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
on  December  31,  1992. 

(g)  Tennessee  Valley  AtrrHORiTY. -Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
(including  any  simendment  made  by  this 
Act)- 

(1)  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall 
comply  with  section  15d  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  (16  U.S.C. 
831n-4); 

(2)  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall, 
under  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  electric 
power  and  energy  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  In  effect  on  September  25.  1985, 
make  available  and  deliver  electric  power 
and  energy  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
only  In  such  amounts  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  may  lawfully  make  avail- 
able and  deliver,  smd  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  provided,  under  such  con- 
tract, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933,  sind  other  laws,  as  such  contract. 
Act,  and  laws  are  in  effect  on  September  25, 
1985:  and 

<3)  the  Department  of  Energy  shall 
comply  with  all  payment  smd  contract  terms 
under  any  Department  of  Energy  contract 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  electric  power  and 
energy. 

TITLE  IX— COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Sec.  9101.  Section  20  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(u)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1986— 

"(1)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  $80,000,000  In  direct  and 


Immediate  participation  loans;  and  of  such 
sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $15,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (10),  $45,000,000  in  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (11),  and  $20,000,000  In 
loans  to  disabled  veterans  and  Vietnam  era 
veterar\s  as  defined  in  section  1841,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  under  the  general 
terms  and  conditions  of  title  III  of  Public 
Law  97-72: 

"(2)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  and  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  the 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$2,862,000,000  in  deferred  participation 
loans  and  guarantees  of  debentures;  and  of 
such  sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  $5,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10).  $60,000,000  In  loans  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (U).  $15,000,000  in  loans 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (12),  $450,000,000 
In  loans  as  provided  in  paragraph  (13)  and 
guarantees  of  debentures  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 503: 

"(3)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $41,000,000  In  direct  purchases  of  de- 
bentures and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $250,000,000  In  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures; 

■(4)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $900,000,000;  and 

"(5)  for  the  programs  authorized  In  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000. 

"(v)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  $593,340,000.  Of  such  sum. 
$376,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  programs  referred 
to  In  subsection  (u),  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3);  $12,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  412  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958;  and  $205,340,000  shall  be 
available  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Administration.  There  also  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  l>e  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  and  purposes. 
Including  administrative  expenses,  of  sec- 
tions 7(b)(1)  and  7(b)(2)  of  this  Act;  and 
there  are  authorized  to  be  transferred  from 
the  disaster  loan  revolving  funds  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
such  administrative  expenses. 

"(w)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1987— 

"(1)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $80,000,000  In  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans;  and  of  such 
sum.  the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  $15,000,000  In  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10).  $45,000,000  In  loans  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (11),  and  $20,000,000  in 
loans  to  disabled  veterans  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans  as  defined  in  section  1841.  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  under  the  general 
terms  and  conditions  of  title  III  of  Public 
Law  97-72; 

"(2)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  thU  Act  and  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  the 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$2,862,000,000  In  deferred  participation 
loans  and  guarantees  of  det>entures:  and  of 
such  sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized 


to  make  $5,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (10).  $60,000,000  In  loans  as  pro 
vided  in  paragraph  (11),  $15,000,000  in  loan.^ 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (12).  $45O.OO0.0O(' 
In  loans  as  provided  in  paragraph  (13)  anc 
guarantees  of  debentures  as  provided  In  sec 
lion  503; 

■■(3)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  tltl< 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  l< 
msJie  $41,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of  Ac 
bentures  and  preferred  securities  and  t< 
make  $250,000,000  in  guarantees  of  deben 
tures: 

"(4)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  pari 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest 
ment  Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  Is  au 
thorlzed    to   enter   Into    guarantees   not    to 
exceed  $900,000,000;  smd 

"(5)  for  the  programs  authorized  In  sec 
tions  404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In 
vestment  Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  ls 
authorized  to  enter  Into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000. 

"(X)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl 
ated  to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  $627,340,000.  Of  such  sum. 
$410,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  programs  referred 
to  in  sut>sectlon  (w>,  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3);  $12,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  412  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958:  and  $205,340,000  shall  be 
available  for  salaries  and  exf>enses  of  the 
Administration.  There  also  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  t>e  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  and  purposes, 
including  administrative  expenses,  of  sec- 
tions 7(b)(1)  and  7(b)(2)  of  this  Act;  and 
there  are  authorized  to  t)e  transferred  from 
the  disaster  loan  revolving  funds  such  sums 
as  may  t>e  necessary  and  appropriate  (or 
such  administrative  expenses. 

"(y)  The  following  program  levels  are  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1988- 

"(1)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act.  the  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  $80,000,000  in  direct  and 
immediate  participation  loans;  and  of  such 
sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $15,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (10).  $45,000,000  In  loans  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (11).  and  $20,000,000  In 
loans  to  disabled  veterans  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans  as  defined  In  section  1841.  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  under  the  general 
terms  and  conditions  of  title  III  of  Public 
Law  97-72; 

"(2)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  and  section  503  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  the 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
$2,882,000,000  In  deferred  participation 
loans  and  guarantees  of  debentures:  and  of 
such  sum.  the  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  $5,000,000  in  loans  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (10).  $60,000,000  in  loans  as  pro 
vided  in  paragraph  (11).  $15,000,000  In  loans 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (12),  $450,000,000 
In  loans  as  provided  In  paragraph  (13)  and 
guarantees  of  det)entures  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 503: 

■(3)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  title 
III  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  the  Administration  is  authorized  to 
make  $41,000,000  in  direct  purchases  of  de- 
t)entures  and  preferred  securities  and  to 
make  $250,000,000  In  guarantees  of  deben- 
tures; 

"(4)  for  the  programs  authorized  by  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is  au- 


thorized to  enter  into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $900,000,000:  and 

■•(5)  for  the  programs  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 404  and  405  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  the  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  guarantees  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000. 

■<z)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  $634,340,000.  Of  such  sum. 
$417,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  programs  referred 
to  In  suljsectlon  (y).  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3):  $12,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  412  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958:  and  $205,340,000  shall  be 
available  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Administration.  There  also  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  and  purposes, 
including  administrative  expenses,  of  sec- 
tions 7(b)(1)  and  7(b)(2)  of  this  Act:  and 
there  are  authorized  to  be  transferred  from 
the  disaster  loan  revolving  funds  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
such  administrative  expenses.". 

Sec.  9102.  Section  20(t)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  each  of  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986."  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

1985".  and 

(b)  by  striking  "for  each  of  such  years". 

Sec.  9103.  (a)  Section  15  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(n)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  de- 
termination of  labor  surplus  areas  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  determination  except  that 
any  minimum  population  criteria  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five  thousand.  Such  determi- 
nation, as  modified  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.". 

(b)  The  amiendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9104.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"GUARANTEED  OBUGATIONS  NOT  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
PURCHASE  BY  FEDERAL  FINANCING  BANK 

Sec.  320.  Nothing  In  any  provision  of  law 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  to  acquire  after  Septeml)er 
30.  1985- 

'(1)  any  obligation  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  interest  on  which  has  at  any  time 
been  guaranteed  In  whole  or  in  part  under 
this  title, 

"(2)  any  obligation  which  Is  an  Interest  in 
any  obligation  described  in  paragraph  <  I ).  or 

"(3)  any  obligation  which  is  secured  by,  or 
substantially  all  of  the  value  of  which  is  at- 
tributable to.  any  obligation  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  title  III 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  320.  Guaranteed  obligations  not  eligi- 
ble for  purchase  by  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank.". 

Sec.  9105.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Small  busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"ISSUANCE  AND  GUARANTEE  OF  TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 

"Sec.  321.  The  Administration  or  Its  agent 
is  authorized  to  Issue  trust  certificates  rep- 


resenting ownership  of  all  or  a  fractional 
part  of  the  guaranteed  debentures  Issued  by 
small  busines.s  investment  rompanies  and 
gusjimteed  by  the  Administration  under 
this  Act  under  the  .same  authority  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  applicable  to  trust  cer- 
tificates Issued  for  loans  pursuant  to  the  au 
thority  of  subsection  5(g)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.". 

( b )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  title  in 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  321.  Issuance  and  guarantee  of  trust 
certificates.". 

Sec.  9106.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  "The"  after  "(b)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  Except  as  to  agricul- 
tural enterprises  as  defined  In  section 
18(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  the,"; 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  to  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  and 

(4)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  sind  (4). 

(b)  Section  7(c)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last,  undesignated  para- 
graph. 

(c)  Section  18(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  all  of  the  first  sentence  that  fol- 
lows "Federal  Government,"  and  precedes 
"and  nothing". 

Sec  9107.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(16)  The  Administration  shall  collect  a 
guarantee  fee  equal  to  three  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  deferred  participation  share 
of  any  loan  under  this  subsection  other 
than  a  loan  repayable  in  one  year  or  less  or 
a  loan  under  paragraph  (13).  The  fee  shall 
be  payable  by  the  participating  lending  in- 
stitution and  may  be  charged  to  the  borrow- 
er.". 

Sec.  9108.  The  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  to  title  V: 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  rule  or  regulation,  the  Administration 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  pilot 
program  involving  the  sale  to  investors, 
either  publicly  or  by  private  placement,  of 
debentures  guaranteeci  pursuant  to  section 
503  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  as  follows— 

"(1)  of  the  program  levels  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  for  fiscal  year  1986  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $235,000  000.  and 

"(2)  of  the  progran-.  levels  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  for  fiscal  year  1987.  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $280,000,000. 

"(b)  The  sales  may  be  for  all  or  a  fraction- 
al part  of  such  amounts  and  the  Administra- 
tion or  its  agent  further  Is  authorized  to 
issue  trust  certificates  for  such  debentures 
under  the  same  authority,  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  are  applicable  to  trust  certificates 
issued  for  loans  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section  5(g)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  any  provision  of  law  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  to  acquire— 

"(1)  any  obligation  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  Interest  on  which  at  any  time  has 
been  guaranteed  In  whole  or  In  part  under 
section  503  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  and  which  Is  being  sold 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram authorized  in  this  section. 

"(2)  any  obligation  which  is  an  Interest  In 
any  obligation  descrlt)ed  In  paragraph  ( 1 ).  or 

"(3)  any  obligation  which  Is  secured  by.  or 
substantially  all  of  the  value  of  which  Is  at- 


tributable to.  any  obligation  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 

"(d)  The  Administration  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  c»n- 
duct  of  such  pilot  program  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  last  sale  Is 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  in  each 
fiscal  year  and  unless  a  report  has  been 
made  by  October  1  of  each  of  1986  and  1987, 
the  Administration  shall  make  an  interim 
report  by  such  dates.". 

Sec.  9109.  Section  16  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whoever  makes  any  statement  know- 
ing it  to  t>e  false,  or  whoever  iuiowingly 
makes  or  uses  any  false  document,  writing 
or  entry,  for  the  purpose  of  misrepresenting 
the  status  of  any  concern  or  person  as  a 
'small  business  concern'  or  'small  business 
concern  owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals'. In  order  to  obtain  for  oneself  or  an- 
other any— 

"(1)  prime  contract  to  be  awarded  pursu- 
ant to  section  9  or  15: 

"(2)  sut>contract  to  t>e  awarded  pursuant 
to  section  8(a): 

"(3)  subcontract  that  is  to  be  Included  as 
part  or  all  of  a  goal  contained  in  a  subcon- 
tracting plan  required  pursuant  to  section 
8(d):  or 

"(4)  prime  or  sul)contract  to  be  awarded  as 
a  result  or  In  furtherance  of  any  other  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law  that  specifically  refer- 
ences section  8(d)  for  a  definition  of  pro- 
gram eligibility. 

shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$50,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.". 

Sec.  9110.  Not  later  than  Deceml)er  15. 
1985.  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  an  In- 
ternal report  on  the  options  axailable  to 
providing  a  guarantee  on  loan*  under  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Small  Easiness  Act  from 
sources  outside  the  Federal  Government,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendatiorLs  as  the 
Administrator  may  have  t.-nr.  respect  to 
such  options.  One  option  which  shall  be 
evaluated  in  such  report  is  the  creation  of  a 
corporation  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  such  guarant<>es 

Sec.  9111.  Sul>section  lai  of  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(17>{A)  No  financial  assistance  shall  he 
available  under  this  subsection  which  bene- 
fits any  applicant— 

"(1)  which  performs  abortion. 
•(ID  which  engages  In  research  which  re- 
lates. In  whole  or  In  part,  to  methods  of,  or 
the  performance  of,  atwrtlon. 

"(Ill)  which  promotes  or  recommends 
abortion,  or 

"(iv)  which  trains  any  Individual  to  per- 
form al)ortlon. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  activity  descnt>ed  in  clause  (1)  or  (111)  of 
subparagraph  lAi  if  all  of  the  abortions  per- 
formed, promoted,  and  recommended  In 
such  activity  are  In  cases  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  would  be  endangered  If  the 
fetus  were  carried  to  term". 

Sec.  9112.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(IKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe  regulations  which   Impose   fees   for 
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services  provided  by  the  Administration. 
Such  fees  shall  be  in  such  amounts  (subject 
to  the  limitation  in  paragraph  (2))  as  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
and  apply  only  to  the  following  services— 

■'(A)  publications  provided  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

■■<B)  processing  applications  for  guaran- 
teed or  other  loans,  tmd 

"(C)  determining  whether  any  business  is 
a  small  business  concern  (or  any  type  of 
such  concern)  for  purtjoses  of  enabling  such 
business  to  be  eligible  for  any  assistance  or 
preferential  treatment  under  this  or  any 
other  Act. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  fee  Imposed 
under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  fees  imposed  for  publi- 
cations, such  fees  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of  $5  per  publication,  or  the  actual  publica- 
tion costs  of  said  publication. 

••(B)  In  the  case  of  fees  imposed  for  proc- 
essing applications  for  loans,  such  fee  shall 
not  exceed  $100. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  fees  imposed  for  desig- 
nation as  a  small  business  concern  (or  any 
type  of  such  concern),  such  fee  shall  not 
exceed  $100  but  shall  be  refunded  to  the  ap- 
plicant if  such  designation  is  not  made. 

•'(3)  Amounts  collected  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  as  proprietary  receipts 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  be 
retained  and  used  by  such  Administration  to 
cover  the  costs  of  such  services  and  publica- 
tions to  the  extent  and  in  the  amounts  as 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 
There  shall  be  an  annual  verification  by  the 
Administrator  of  amounts  collected  and  ex- 
pended for  services  and  publications  as  pro- 
vided herein.". 

(b)  Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  with  his  findings 
an(j  recommendations  as  to: 

(1)  the  imposition  of  fees  for  counseling 
services  provided  by  the  Administration; 
and 

(2)  the  imposition  of  each  participating 
lender  in  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
of  an  annual  fee  of  between  one-quarter  of 
one  percent  and  one  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  any  loan  made  under 
such  program,  particularly  on  the  revenues 
that  could  be  expected  and  whether  such 
revenues  could  be  used  for  a  loss  reserve 
fund  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration 
of  the  program. 

(c)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business  smd 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  detailing  the  fees 
which  the  Administrator  !s  considering  to 
impose  under  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  his  proposed  timetable  for 
imposing  such  fees. 

TITLE  X— COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS- 
AFFAIRS 

SEC.  10001.  SHORT  TITLE;  RePCRKNCeS  TO  TITLE  J8. 
fNITED  STATE.S  (ODE 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  ••Vetei-ans'  Compensation  and  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1985". 

(b)  References.  — Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  in  this  title  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 


considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

Subtitle  A — Compfnsation  Rate  IncreasM 

SEC.  1001 1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veter- 
ans' Compensation  Rate  Amendments  of 
1985'. 

SEC    1(1012-  DISABILITY  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  314  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$66"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$68"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '$122"  In  sut>sectlon  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$127"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ••$185  "  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$192"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$266  '  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"$276"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  ■■$376"  In  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $390  "; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "'$474  "  in  subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$492"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  '$598"  In  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$620"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$692  "  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$718"; 

(£)  by  striking  out  '$779  "  in  subsection  (i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereoi   "$808": 

(10)  by  striking  out  •$1,295"  in  subsection 
(j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"$1.343""; 

(11)  by  striking  out  ••$1.609"  and  •$2,255" 
in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   $1,669"  and    $2,338".  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  '"$1,609"  in  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,669"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  ""$1,774"  In  sulwection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,840": 

(14)  by  striking  out  ""$2,017""  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■$2.092"'; 

(15)  by  striking  out  '"$2,255""  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""$2,338"': 

(16)  by  striking  out  $968"  and  ""$1,442"'  in 
suljsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

$1004"  and    $1,495"'.  respectively; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1,449""  in  subsection 
(s>  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$1,503"; 
and 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$280"  in  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$290". 

(b)  Special  Rule.— The  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  adjust  administrative- 
ly, consistent  with  the  increases  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  persons  within  the 
purview  of  section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857 
who  are  not  in  receipt  of  compensation  pay- 
able pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

SiCC.   10013    ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR  DE- 
PENDENTS. 

Section  315(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$79"'  In  clause  (A)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"$82""; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""$132"  and  ""$42"  in 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereoi 
""$137""  and  ""$44".  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  •"$54""  and  ""$42""  In 
clause  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
""$56"  and  ""$44"'.  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""$64"'  in  clause  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$66""; 

(5)  by  striking  out  ""$143"  in  clause  (E) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"$148"";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  ""$120"  In  clause  (F) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"$124"". 

SEC.   IMU.  CU>THINU   ALLOWANCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
DISABLED  VETERANS. 

Section  362  is  amended  by  striking  out 
$349"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$362". 

SEC.    lOOlS.    DEPENDENCY    AND    INDEMNITY    COM- 
PENSATION FOR  SIRVIVINC  SPOUSES. 

Section  411  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  in  suljsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow 
ing: 


Pay 
grade 

K-1 

E-2 

Monthly 
rate 

$494 
508 
521 
555 
569 
582 
611 
644 

'673 
624 
649 
668 

Pay 
grade 

W-4 

O-l 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

Monthly 
rate 

$707 

624 

E-3 

644 

E-4 

690 

E-5 

729 

E-6 

0-5 

804 

E-7 

0-6 

905 

E-« 

E-9 

0-7 

0-8 

979 
1  073 

W-1 

0-9 

1.152 

W-2 

W-3 

O-IO 

•1.262 

'•'If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air 
Force,  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
or  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  designated  by 
section  402  of  this  title,  the  surviving 
spouse"s  rate  shall  be  $726. 

""'If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  desig- 
nated by  section  402  of  '.his  title,  the  surviv- 
ine  spouse's  rate  shall  be  $1,353."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""$55"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$57""; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""$143"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$148"":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  '"$70  "  in  sut)sectlon  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'$73'". 

SE(  lOOlt  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CHILDREN. 

Section  413  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""$240"  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$249"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '"$345"  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$358""; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$446  "  in  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"$463"";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  $446"'  and  ";90"  in 
clause    (4)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"$463"  and  "$93  ".  respectively. 

SEC  10017.  SIPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND  IN- 
DEMNITY COMPENSATION  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN 

Section  414  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""$143""  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$148"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""$240"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$249"":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""$122""  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""$127". 

SEC.  10018  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  RATE  INCREASES. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
take  effect  on  December  1.  1985. 

Subtitlr  B— Health-Carr  Elifnbility  Reform 
SEC.  10021.  SHORT  TJTLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veter- 
ans' Health-Care  Eligibility  Reform  Act  of 
1985". 

SEC.  10022.  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  HEALTH  CARE  OF 
VETERANS  WITH  NONSERVICE-CON 
NECTED  DISABILITIES. 

(a)  Hospital  Care  and  Nursing  Home 
Care— (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  610  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  hos- 
pital care  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines is  needed  and  may  (within  the  limits 
of  Veterans"  Administration  facilities)  fur- 


nish r.ursing  home  care  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  is  needed— 

""(1)  to  any  veteran  for  a  service-connected 
disability; 

"(2)  to  a  veteran  whose  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  was  for  a  disability  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated in  line  of  duty,  for  any  disability; 

•"(3)  to  a  veteran  who  is  in  receipt  of.  or 
but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay  would 
be  entitled  to,  disability  compensation,  for 
any  disability; 

"(4)  to  a  veteran  who.  but  for  a  suspension 
pursuant  to  section  351  of  this  title  (or  both 
such  a  suspension  and  the  receipt  of  retired 
pay),  would  be  entitled  to  disability  compen- 
sation, but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  vet- 
erans  continuing  eligibility  for  such  care  is 
provided  for  in  the  judgment  or  settlement 
described  in  such  section,  for  any  disability; 

"(5)  to  a  veteran  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section; 

"(6)  to  a  veteran  who  is  a  former  prisoner 
of  war,  for  any  disability; 

"(7)  to  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  Indian  wars,  Mexican  border  period,  or 
World  War  I,  for  any  disability; 

(8)  to  a  veteran  for  a  non-service-connect- 
ed disability,  if  the  veteran  is  unable  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  necessary  care;  and 

"(9)  to  a  veteran  for  a  non-service-connect- 
ed disability  if.  in  the  case  of  hospital  care 
(as  well  as  nursing  home  care),  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  care  may  be  pro- 
vided within  the  limits  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities.". 

(2)  Sul)section  (e)(1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  be  furnished 
hospital  care  or  nursing  home  care""  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  furnished  hospital  care 
and  may  (within  the  limits  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities)  be  furnished  nursing 
home  care". 

(3)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
may  not  furnish  hospital  care  or  nursing 
home  care  under  this  section  to  a  veteran 
who  is  eligible  for  such  care  solely  because 
of  subsection  (a)(9)  of  this  section  unless 
the  veteran  agrees  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  cost  of  furnishing  such  care,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  inpatient  Medi- 
care deductible  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
veteran"s  admission  for  such  care. 

""(2)  A  veteran  may  not  be  required  to 
make  a  payment  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  for  care  furnished  during  any  12- 
month  period  to  the  extent  that  such  pay- 
ment would  cause  the  total  amount  paid  by 
the  veteran  under  such  paragraph  for  hospi- 
tal and  nursing  home  care  furnished  during 
that  period  and  under  section  612(fK3)  of 
this  title  for  medicEil  services  furnished 
during  that  period  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
uhe  inpatient  Medicare  deductible  in  effect 
for  services  provided  during  the  first  month 
of  such  12-month  period. 

"(3)  An  amount  collected  or  received  by 
the  Veterans"  Administration  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  proprietary  receipt. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "inpatient  Medicare  deductible" 
means  the  amount  of  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  in  effect  under  section  1813(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395e(b)). 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section— 


"(1)  requires  the  Administrator  to  furnish 
hospital  care  in  a  facility  other  than  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facility; 

""(2)  requires  the  Administrator  to  furnish 
care  to  a  veteran  to  whom  another  agency 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  government  has  a 
duty  to  provide  care  in  an  institution  of 
such  government;  or 

"(3)  restricts  the  Administrators  discre- 
tion to  determine— 

"(A)  the  appropriateness  of  furnishing 
medical  services,  therapies,  or  programs 
under  this  chapter;  or 

••(B)  in  what  manner  they  will  be  fur- 
nished.". 

(b)  Medical  Services  FtiRNisHED  on  an 
Outpatient  or  Ambulatory  Basis.— (1)  Sub- 
sections (a)  and  (g)  of  section  612  are 
amended  by  striking  ".  within  the  limits  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  may " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(2)  Suljsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'The  Administrator, 
within  the  limits  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities,  may"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall": 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (1)  as  clause 

(A)  and   redesignating  subclauses  (A)  and 

(B)  of  such  clause  as  subclauses  (i)  and  (ii), 
respectively; 

(C)  by  redesignating  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  as 
clauses  (B)  and  (C).  respectively; 

(D)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as 
paragraph  (2): 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence;  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  may  not  fur- 
nish medical  ser\'ices  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  or  home  health  services 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  to  a 
veteran  who  is  eligible  for  such  care  solely 
because  of  section  610(a)(9)  of  this  title 
unless  the  veteran  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  each  visit  in 
which  such  medical  or  home  health  services 
are  furnished,  the  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  average  cost  of  an  out- 
patient visit  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
services  are  furnished.  Such  estimated  aver- 
age cost  shall  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
does  not  apply  to  services  furnished  under 
paragraph  (l)(A)(ii)  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  A  veteran  may  not  be  required  to 
make  a  payment  under  this  paragraph  for 
services  furnished  under  this  subsection 
during  any  12-month  period  to  the  extent 
that  such  payment  would  cause  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  veteran  under  this  para- 
graph for  medical  services  furnished  during 
that  period  and  under  section  610(f)  of  this 
title  for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  fur- 
nished during  that  period  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  inpatient  Medicare  deducti- 
ble In  effect  for  services  provided  during  the 
first  month  of  such  12monlh  period. 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "inpatient  Medicare  deductible" 
means  the  amount  of  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  In  effect  under  section  1813(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395e(b)). 

"(E)  An  amount  collected  or  received  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  proprietary  receipt.". 

(3)  Subsection  (i)  of  such  section  is  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Subsection  (J)  of  such  section  Is 
ainended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(voluntarily  request- 
ing" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "who  vol- 
untarily request"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  parenthesis  after 
"immunizations""; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "facility,  utilizing"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "facility.  Any  such 
immunization  shall  be  made  using"": 

(E)  by  striking  out  "Administration,""  and 
all  that  follows  through  "to  provide""  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Administration.  For 
such  purpose,  the  Secretary  may  provide"; 
and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "cost  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""cost.  Section". 

(c)  Determination  of  Ability  to  Pay.— 
Section  622  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "For  the  pur- 
poses"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""610(a)(1)(B)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""610(a)(8)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

""(b)(1)  An  individual  who  does  not  qualify 
as  having  sufficient  evidence  of  Inability  to 
defray  necessary  expenses  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  nevertheless 
be  presumed  to  be  unable  to  defray  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  purpose  of  the  sec- 
tions referred  to  in  that  subsection  if  the  In- 
dividuals  attributable  Income  during  the  12- 
month  period  preceding  the  date  of  the  In- 
dividual "s  application  for  care  under  one  of 
those  sections  is  not  greater  than  the 
health-care  Income  threshold. 

""(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may 
refuse  to  determine  that  an  individual  Is 
unable  to  defray  necessary  medic&l  expenses 
for  the  purpose  of  the  sections  referred  to 
in  sut)sectlon  (a)  of  thU  section  if  the  corpus 
of  the  estate  of  the  individual  (and  of  the 
individual's  spouse  and  dependent  children, 
if  any)  is  such  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances (including  consideration  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  Individual  and  of  such 
spouse  and  dependent  children)  It  Is  reason- 
able that  some  part  of  the  corpus  of  such  es- 
tates be  consumed  for  the  Individual's  main- 
tenance. 

""(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  In- 
dividual's attributable  Income  shall  be  de- 
termined In  the  same  manner  as  the  manner 
In  which  a  determination  is  made  of  the 
total  amount  of  income  by  which  the  rate  of 
pension  for  such  Individual  under  section 
521  of  this  title  would  be  reduced  If  such  in- 
dividual were  eligible  for  pension  under  that 
section. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  health-care  income  thresh- 
old for  an  Individual— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  care 
made  during  the  12-month  period  beginning 
on  December  1.  1985.  Is  the  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of— 
"(1)  3.34,  and 

"(11)  the  applicable  current  maximum 
annual  rate  of  pension  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  sut)sectlon);  and 

""(B)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  care 
made  during  a  12-month  period  beginning 
on  Deceml>er  1  of  a  calendar  year  after 
1985,  is  the  amount  in  effect  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  during  the  previous  12- 
month  period  Increased  by  the  percentage 
by  which  benefits  have  been  increased 
under  section  3112(a)  of  this  title  during 
that  period. 
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(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  <4)<A)(1I) 
of  this  subsection,  the  current  maximum 
annual  rate  of  pension  for  a  veteran  Is— 

•■(A)  the  amount  In  effect  under  section 
521(b)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  Is  un- 
married (or  married  but  not  living  with  or 
reasonably  contribute  g  to  the  support  of 
such  veteran's  spouse)  and  there  Is  no  child 
of  the  veteran  In  the  custody  of  the  veteran 
or  to  whose  support  the  veteran  Is  reason- 
ably contributing:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  In  effect  under  section 
521(c).  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  Is  mar- 
ried and  living  with  or  reasonably  contribut- 
ing to  the  support  of  such  veteran's  spouse 
or  If  there  Is  a  child  of  the  veteran  In  the 
veteran's  custody  or  to  whose  support  the 
veteran  Is  reasonably  contributing.". 

(d)  CoNFORMiNC  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
525(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  spe- 
cial priority  with  respect  to  such  care  and 
services  under  section  812(i)(5)  of  this  title  ". 

(2)  Section  601  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (4)(C)(ii)  by  striking  out 
"In  clause  (l)(b)  or  (2)  of  the  first  sentence, 
or  In  the  third  sentence. "  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "In  paragraph  (IKAMll),  (1KB), 
or  (IXC)"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (6)(A)(I)  by  striking  out 
"section  612(f)(1)(A)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  "section  612(f)(l)(A)(i)":  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (8)(B)(ii)  by  striking  out 
"section  612(f)(1)(B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  612(f)(l)(A)(ll)". 

(3)  Section  612A  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "clause  (l)(b)""  In  sub- 
section (b)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (l)(A>(il)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■612(f)(2)'  In  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"612(f)(1)(B)'. 

(4)  Section  618(e)  is  repealed. 

(5)  Section  820(f)(l)(A)(ll)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""612(f)(2)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'612(f)(1)(B)". 

(6)  Section  663(a)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""612(f)(2)""  both  places  it  appears 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■■612(f)(1)(B)". 

(e)  Effective  Date.- (1)  Except  as  provid- 
ed In  paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  hospital  care, 
nursing  home  care,  and  medical  services  fur- 
nished after  the  end  of  the  80-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  sections  610  and  622 
of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  in  effect 
on  the  day  t)efore  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  shall  apply  with  respect  to  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  care  and  medical 
services  furnished  after  the  end  of  such  60- 
day  period  to  veterans  who  were  furnished 
such  care  or  services  on  the  day  before  the 
end  of  such  period,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  care  or  service  Is  furnished  with 
respect  to  the  same  spell  of  Illness  for  which 
It  was  furnished  on  such  day  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator. 

(f)  Sunset  Provision.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  expire  on  October 
1.  1988. 

SEC.  I00i3,  RECOVERY  OF  THE  COST  OK  CERTAIN 
CARE  AND  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General— Section  629  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"S  629.  Recovery  by  (he  United  SUte«  of  the  co«t 

of  certain  care  and  service* 

"(a)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  a  veteran  is 
furnished  care  or  services  under  this  chap- 
ter for  a  disability  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  recover  or  collect  the  reasona- 
ble costs  of  such  care  or  services  (as  deter- 


mined by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(2))  from  a  third  party  to  the  extent 
that  the  veteran  (or  the  provider  of  the  care 
or  services)  would  be  eligible  to  receive  reim- 
bursement or  indemnification  for  such  care 
or  services  from  such  third  party  if  the  care 
or  services  had  not  been  furnished  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  ap- 
plies to  a  non-service-connected  disability— 

"•(A)  that  Is  Incurred  Incident  to  the  veter- 
ans" employment  and  that  is  covered  under 
a  workers'  compensation  law  or  plan  that 
provides  reimbursement  for  or  Indemnifica- 
tion of  the  cost  of  health  care  and  services 
provided  to  the  veteran  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
ability: 

"(B)  that  is  incurred  as  the  result  of  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  to  which  applies  a 
Slate  law  that  requires  the  owners  or  opera- 
tors of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  that 
State  to  have  in  force  automobile  accident 
reparations  insurance: 

"(C)  that  is  incurred  as  the  result  of  a 
crime  of  personal  violence  that  occurred  in 
a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  Slate, 
in  which  a  person  injured  as  the  result  of 
such  a  crime  is  entitled  to  receive  health 
care  and  services  at  such  State's  or  sulxlivi- 
sion's  expense  for  personal  Injuries  suffered 
as  the  result  of  such  crime:  or 

■•(D)  that  Is  incurred  by  a  veteran  who— 

"(1)  does  not  have  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability; and 

"(11)  is  entitled  to  care  (or  reimbursement 
for  the  expenses  of  care)  under  an  insurance 
policy,  contract,  medical,  or  hospital  service 
agreement,  membership,  or  subscription 
contract,  or  similar  arrangement  for  the 
purpose  of  providing,  paying  for,  or  reim- 
bursing expenses  for  health  services. 

•■(b)(1)  With  respect  to  the  right  provided 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  l)e  subrogated  to  any  right  or 
claim  that  the  veteran  (or  the  veteran's  per- 
sonal representative,  successor,  dependents, 
or  survivors)  may  have  against  a  third 
party. 

"(2)(A)  In  order  to  enforce  any  right  or 
claim  to  which  it  is  subrogated  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  United 
States  may  Intervene  or  Join  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  brought  by  the  veteran  (or 
the  veteran's  personal  representative,  suc- 
cessor, dependents,  or  survivors)  against  a 
third  party. 

"(B)  The  United  States  may  institute  and 
prosecute  legal  proceedings  against  the 
third  party  if— 

•■(1)  an  action  or  proceeding  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  is  not 
t>egun  within  180  days  after  the  first  day  on 
which  care  and  services  for  which  recovery 
is  sought  are  furnished  to  the  veteran  by 
the  Veterans^  Administration  under  this 
chapter: 

■■(U)  the  United  States  sends  written 
notice  by  certified  mail  to  the  veteran  at  the 
veteran^s  last-known  address  (or  to  the  vet- 
eran^s  personal  representative  or  successor) 
of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
stitute such  legal  proceedings;  and 

■■(111)  a  period  of  60  days  has  passed  follow- 
ing the  mailing  of  such  notice. 

■•(c)  The  Administrator  may  compromise, 
settle,  or  waive  a  claim  of  the  United  States 
under  this  section. 

•■(d)(1)  The  Administrator  may  enter  Into 
contracts  or  agreements  with  individuals  or 
organizations  for  services  to  recover  or  col- 
lect amounts  due  the  United  States  under 
this  section.  Notwithstanding  section 
3302(b)  of  title  31,  such  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment may  provide  that  a  fee  an  Individual 


or  organization  charges  to  recover  or  collect 
amounts  due  the  United  Stales  Is  payable 
from  the  amount  recovered  or  collected. 
Any  such  contract  or  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that— 

■■(A)  the  Administrator  retains  the  au- 
thority to— 

"(1)  resolve  a  dispute: 

■'(II)  compromise  a  claim: 

""(ill)  end  collection  action;  and 

"(Iv)  refer  a  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  a  civil  action;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  such  recovery  or 
collection,  the  individual  or  organization  is 
subject  to— 

"(1)  section  552a(m)  of  title  5  and  sections 
3301  and  4132  of  this  title;  and 

'"(11)  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
Slates  and  of  the  Slates  related  to  collection 
practices. 

"(2)  The  amount  thai  may  l)e  recovered 
by  the  United  States  under  sut)section  (a)  of 
this  section  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

■■(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable 
cost  of  the  care  and  services  furnished  the 
veteran  under  this  chapter,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator:  or 

""(B)  the  maximum  amount  specified  (as 
applicable)— 

"(1)  by  the  law  of  the  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  concerned;  or 

"(11)  by  any  relevant  contractual  provision 
to  which  the  veteran  was  a  party  or  was  sub- 
ject. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
reasonable  cost  of  care  and  services  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section  and  para- 
graph (2)(A)  of  this  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator- 

"(A)  shall  prescrll>e  regulations;  and 

■•(B)  may  enter  into  agreements  with  in- 
surance, medical  service,  and  health-plan 
carriers  and  contractors. 

••(4)  Regulations  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  pre- 
scribed only  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  public  comment. 

■■(5)  A  determination  for  the  purposes  of 
this  sul)seclion  of  the  reasonable  cost  of 
care  and  services  furnished  a  veteran  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  and  agreements 
entered  into  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
sut>secllon. 

■•(e)  A  veteran  eligible  for  care  or  services 
under  this  chapter  may  not  be  denied  such 
care  or  services  by  reason  of  this  section. 

••(f)  No  law  of  any  State  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and  no  provision  of 
any  contract  or  other  agreement  entered 
into,  renewed,  or  modified  (including  any 
modifications  of  premiums  or  coverage) 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Health-Care  Eligibility  Reform  Act  of 
1985,  shall  operate  to  prevent  recovery  or 
collection  by  the  United  States  under  this 
section  or  with  respect  to  care  or  services 
furnished  under  section  611(b)  of  this  title. 

••(g)  Any  moneys  collected  or  received  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  he  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  a 
proprietary  receipt. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able clinical  records  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  a  veteran  who  is  a  lieneflciary 
of  any  kind  of  policy,  contract,  agreement, 
or  other  arrangement  which  is  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)(2)(D)  of  this  section  and  with 
respect  to  which  recovery  or  collection  is 
sought  under  this  section  for  inspection  and 
review  by  the  parties  to  such  policy,  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  other  arrangement  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  permitting  such  parties 
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verify  that  services  for  which  recovery  or 
tv  lection  is  sought  were  furnished. 

■•(I)(l)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  •third  party^  means— 

(A)  a  Slate  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State; 

(B)  an  employer  or  an  employers  Insur- 
amce  carrier; 

■(C)  an  automobile  accident  reparations 
insurance  carrier; 

"(D)  an  insurance,  medical  service,  or 
health  plan  carrier;  or 

••(E)  a  contractor. 

••<2)  Such  term  does  not  include— 

"(A)  the  Insurance  programs  under  parts 
A  and  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  or 

•(B)  a  Stale  plan  for  medical  assistance 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act.  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  care  and 
ser\'lces  provided  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  but  shall  not  affect 
any  policy,  contract,  agreement,  or  other  ar- 
rangement referred  to  in  section 
629(a)(2)(D)  of  title  38.  United  Slates  Code, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  that  was  en- 
tered into  before  such  dale  and  is  not  modi- 
fled  or  renewed  on  or  after  such  date. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  modified'  includes  any  change  in  pre- 
miums or  coverage. 

SEC.  10024  ACCEPTANCE  OF  VA  BENEFICIARIES  BY 
PROVIDERS  WHO  ACCEPT  MEDICARE 
BENEFICIARIES 

(a)  In  General— Chapter  17  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  624  the  following 
new  section: 

"8  625.  Requirement  that  providers  accept  .Medi- 
care and  Veteran))'  .Administration  l>enericiarie8 
on  similar  basis  and  arccpi  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration pa.vmenls  as  pa>mrnu  in  full 
"(a)  A  non-Federal  provider  of  hospital 
services  to  any  Medicare  beneficiary- 

■■(1)  must  accept  Veterans'  Administration 
beneficiaries  on  a  similar  basis;  and 

■■(2)  must  accept  payments  made  by  the 
Administrator  in  accordance  with  Veterans' 
Administration  regulations  as  payments  in 
full. 

(b)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Administrator, 
made  in  accordance  with  procedures  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  that  a  Medi- 
care provider  has  failed  to  comply  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  such  finding  to  the  Secretary 
for  possible  corrective  action  or  for  possible 
termination  of  the  provider's  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  entered  Into  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  I395cc(a)). 
Thereafter,  in  addition  to  the  bases  for  ter- 
mination set  forth  In  such  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary may  terminate  such  agreement  with 
the  provider  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  provider  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  section. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
Veterans'  Administration  beneficiaries' 
means  all  veterans  and  other  persons  for 
whose  hospital  care  outside  Federal  facili- 
ties the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
pay.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  624  the  following  new  item: 

"'625.  Requirement  that  providers  accept 
Medicare  and  Veterains"  Admin- 
istration beneficiaries  on  simi- 
lar basis  and  accept  VeterBins" 
Administration  payments  as 
payments  in  full.". 


SEC.  10025    REPORT 

(a)  Report  on  Provision  of  Health 
Care.— The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  describing  in 
detail— 

(1)  the  number  of  veterans  receiving 
health  care  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion during  the  report  period; 

(2)  the  number  of  veterans  applying  for 
health  care  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion during  the  report  period  who  did  not 
receive  such  care;  and 

(3)  the  reasons  why  veterans  who  applied 
for  such  care  did  not  receive  such  care. 

(b)  Deadline  for  Report.— The  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  end  of  the  report  period. 

(c)  Report  Period.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "report  period  "  means 
the  12-monlh  period  beginning  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 202. 

Subtitle  C — Miscellaneous 

SEC    10031     ADVISORY   COMMITTEE  ON   AMERICAN 
INDIAN  VETERANS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Committee.— The 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shaU  es- 
Ublish,  by  January  15,  1986,  an  advisory 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  American  Indian  Veterans 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Committee '). 

(b)  DirriES.- The  Committee  shall  exam- 
ine and  evaluate  programs  and  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  needs  of  American  Indian  veter- 
ans. Such  examination  and  evaluation  shall 
include— 

(1 )  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of  such  vet- 
erans with  respect  to  health  care,  rehabili- 
tation, outreach,  and  other  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
and 

(2)  a  review  of  the  manner  in  which  sind 
the  extent  to  which  the  programs  and  other 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
meet  such  needs. 

(c)  Members  —  The  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (or  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  designated 
by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment); 

(2)  the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  Chief 
Beneflls  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
trallon;  and 

(3)  members  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor from  the  general  public,  including- 

(A)  representatives  of  American  Indian 
veterans.  Including  such  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  and 

(B)  individuals  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities in  fields  pertinent  to  the  needs  of 
such  veterans,  including  specific  health  care 
needs  of  such  veterans  and  the  delivers  o( 
health  care  services  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  such  veterans 

(d)  Participation  by  Other  Agencies  - 
The  Administrator  may  invUe  representa- 
tives of  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  participate  in 
the  meetings  and  other  activities  of  the 
Committee. 

(e)  Expenses.— The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Administrator  shall 
be  paid  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses, as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
incurred  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Committee. 

(f)  Reports  — (1)  Not  later  than  November 
1,    1986,   and   not  later  than   November   1. 


1987,  the  Committee  shall  transmit  to  the 
Administrator  a  report  on  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  that  were  examined  and  evaluated 
by  the  Committee  during  fiscal  year  1986  in 
the  case  of  the  first  report  and  during  fiscal 
year  1987  In  the  case  of  the  second  report. 

(2)  Within  60  days  after  receiving  each 
such  report,  the  Administrator  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  copy  of  the  report,  to- 
gether with  any  comments  concerning  the 
report  that  the  Administrator  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

(g)  Termination.— The  Committee  shall 
terminate  on  the  date  on  which  the  second 
report  is  transmitted  by  the  Committee  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f)(1). 

SEC    10032.   AGENT  ORANGE  STl'DY   FOR  FEMALE 
VETERANS. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Epidemiolocical 
Sttjdy.- (1)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  an 
epidemiological  study  of  any  long-term  ad- 
verse gender-specific  health  effects  In  fe- 
males of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Slates  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
during  the  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  as 
such  health  effects  may  result  from  expo- 
sure to— 

(A)  phenoxy  herbicides  (including  the 
herbicide  known  as  Agent  Orange);  and 

(B)  the  class  of  chemicals  known  as  the 
dioxins  prtxluced  during  the  manufacture  of 
such  herbicides. 

(2)  In  providing  for  such  study,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  expand  the  scope  of  the 
study  to  include  an  evaluation  of  any  long- 
term  adverse  gender-specific  health  effects 
in  females  of  such  service  as  such  health  ef- 
fects may  result  from  other  factors  Involved 
In  such  service  (including  exposure  to  other 
herbicides,  chemicals,  medications,  or  envi- 
ronmental hazards  or  conditions). 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  also  include  In 
the  study  an  evaluation  of  the  means  of  de- 
tecting and  treating  adverse  gender-speclflc 
health  effects  found  through  the  StUdy. 

(4)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
the  study  to  be  conducted  through  con- 
tracts or  agreements  with  pubUc  or  private 
agencies  or  persons. 

(b)  Functions  of  Office  of  Techwolocy 
Assessment —( 1 )  The  study  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  a  protocol  approved  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  monitor  the  con- 
duct of  such  study  In  order  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  such  protocol. 

(3)(A)  Concurrent  with  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  any  protocol  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Director  shaU  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
report— 

(I)  explaining  the  basis  for  the  Director's 
action  In  approving  or  disapproving  the  pro- 
tocol: and 

(II)  providing  the  Director's  conclusion* 
regarding  the  scientific  validity  and  objec- 
tivity of  the  protocol. 

(B)  If  the  Director  has  not  approved  such 
a  protocol  during  the  180  days  foUowlng  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Dlrec- 
tor- 

(I)  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  a  report  describing  the 
reasons  why  the  Director  has  not  given  such 
approval;  and 

(II)  shall  submit  to  such  committees  an 
update  report  on  such  initial  report  each  60 
days  thereafter  until  such  a  protocol  is  ap- 
proved. 
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(4)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Conp-ess.  at  each 
of  the  times  specified  in  the  second  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  a  report  on  the  Director's 
monitoring  of  the  conduct  of  such  study 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  A  report  under 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  submitted— 

(A)  t>efore  the  end  of  the  six-month  period 
beginning  on  the  dale  of  the  approval  of  the 
protocol  by  the  Director; 

(B>  before  the  end  of  the  12-month  period 
beginning  on  such  date:  and 

(C)  annually  thereafter  until  the  study  is 
completed  or  terminated. 

(i;)  Duration  op  Study.— The  study  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
continued  for  as  long  after  the  submission 
of  the  first  report  under  subsection  (d)(  I)  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  reasona- 
ble In  light  of  the  possibility  of  developing 
through  such  study  significant  new  infor- 
mation on  the  long-term  gender-specific  ad- 
verse health  effects  in  females  of  exposure 
to  dioxlns. 

(d)  Reports  to  Concriss.- (1)  Not  later 
than  24  months  after  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  protocol  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (bKl)  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  under  the  study  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  such  subsection:  and 

(B)  such  comments  and  recommendations 
for  administrative  or  legislative  action,  or 
both,  as  the  Administrator  considers  appro- 
priate in  light  of  such  results. 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  sub 
mission  of  each  report  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  for  public  review  and  com 
ment.  a  description  of  any  action  that  the 
Administrator  proposes  to  take  with  respect 
to  programs  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Each  such  description  shall 
include  a  Justification  or  rationale  for  any 
such  action  the  Administrator  proposes  to 
take.  Any  such  proposal  shall  be  based  on 
the  results  described  in  the  report  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  that  report  and  any  other 
available  pertinent  Information. 

(3)  The  requirement  In  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  submission  of  annual  reports  expires 
upon  the  submission  of  a  report  after  the 
completion  of  the  study  under  subsection 
(a). 

<e)  BtTDCET  Act  Provisions.— (1)  This  sec- 
tion does  not  authorize  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
before  fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  A  contract  to  carry  out  the  study 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  entered  Into 
only  to  the  extent  that— 

(A)  appropriated  funds  are  available  to 
carry  out  the  contract;  or 

(B)  the  contract  provides  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  make  paymeni.s 
under  the  contract  is  contingent  upon  the 
availability  of  appropriated  funds  for  such 
payments. 

(f)  Definition.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "gender-specific  health  ef- 
fects in  females"  includes  effects  on  female 
reproductive  capacity,  reproductive  organs, 
and  reproductive  outcomes,  effects  on 
female-specific  organs  and  tissues,  and 
other  effects  unique  to  the  physiology  of  fe- 
males. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
to  the  bill  are  in  order  except  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  which  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment: 


First,  a  motion,  if  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Fazio  to  strike  subtitle  B  of 
title  VIII.  which  shall  be  debatable  for 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Representative  Fazio 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto; 

Second,  an  amendment  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October 
17.  1985.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Latta.  as  modified  by  the 
unanimous-consent  order  of  the  House 
of  today,  which  shall  be  debatable  for 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Representative  Latta  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto;  and 

Third,  an  amendment  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  17. 
1985.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Represent- 
ative Florio.  which  shall  be  debatable 
for  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative 
Florio  and  a  Member  opposed  there- 
to. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  in 
order  at  this  point  to  make  a  point  of 
order  to  the  pending  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  in  order. 
point  of  order 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  section  4110  of 
the  bill,  beginning  on  page  379.  line  20 
through  page  380.  line  17.  This  section 
contains  the  following  language: 
"$500,000,000,  which  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
carrying  out  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act.  as  amended  by 
this  subtitle;". 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  is 
clearly  an  appropriation,  and  since 
this  bill  was  reported  by  a  committee 
not  having  Jurisdiction  to  report  ap- 
propriations, the  section  Is  In  violation 
of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  rule  states  that  "No  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  carrying  appropriations 
shall  be  reported  by  any  committee 
not  having  Jurisdiction  to  report  ap- 
propriations, •  •  •".  The  language  in 
question  was  a  recommendation  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
which  was  included  in  this  omnibus 
reconciliation  bill  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  change,  pursu 
ant  to  reconciliation  procedures.  Since 
neither  committee  has  jurisdiction  to 
report  appropriations,  in  my  opinion, 
the  language  violates  rule  XXI.  clause 
5(a). 

I  make  this  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  en- 
tertain the  gentleman's  point  of  order. 

Does  anyone  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  sustain  the 
gentleman's  point  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  section  is 
stricken. 


amendment  offered  by  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Strike 
out  title  II  (page  S.  line  7.  through  page  231. 
line  22 )  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  II-COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING. 
FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

SEC.  :00l   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Housing 
and  Community  Development  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985  ". 

SEC  2002  COMMUNITY  nEVEU)PMENT  BU)CK 
GRANT  LOAN  GIARANTEE  PRO<;llAM 
MORATI3Rll'M 

Section  108(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  any  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  a  note  or  obligation 
under  this  section  during  fiscal  year  1986". 

SEC.  1003.  CANCELLATION  OF  OUTSTANDING 
PIBLIC  HOl'SING  DEVEI-OPMENT 
LOANS  AND  OBLIGATIONS. 

Section  4  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(c)(1)  At  si'ch  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  and  In  accordance  with  such  ac- 
counting and  other  procedures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  each  loan  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  that  has  any 
principal  amount  outstanding  or  any  inter- 
est amount  outstanding  or  accrued  shall  be 
forgiven:  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
any  contract,  or  any  amendment  to  a  con- 
tract, for  such  loan  with  respect  to  any 
p-omise  to  repay  such  principal  and  Interest 
shall  be  canceled.  Such  cancellation  shall 
not  affect  any  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  contract,  which  shall  remain  in  effect 
as  if  the  cancellation  had  not  occurred.  This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  the 
repayment  of  which  was  not  to  be  made 
using  annual  contributions,  or  to  any  loan 
all  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  due 
a  public  housing  agency  from  contractors  or 
others. 

'■(2)(A)  On  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985.  each  note  or 
other  obligation  issued  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
subsection  <b).  together  with  any  promise  to 
repay  the  principal  and  unpaid  Interest  that 
has  accrued  on  each  obligation,  shall  be  for- 
given: and  any  other  term  or  condition  spec- 
ified by  each  such  obligation  shall  be  can- 
celled. 

"(B)  On  September  30.  1986.  and  on  any 
subsequent  Septeml)er  30.  each  such  note  or 
other  obligation  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  such  date,  together  with  any 
such  promise  to  repay,  shall  be  forgiven; 
and  any  other  term  or  condition  specified  by 
each  such  obligation  shall  be  canceled.". 

SEC.  KW4.  Pl'BLIC  HOl'SING  OPERATING  Sl'BSIDIBS. 

Section  9(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $1,279,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986". 

SEC  2005.  Rl'RAL  HOI  SING  PROGRAM  AITHORIZA- 
TION8 

(a)  Insurance  and  Guarantee  Author- 
ity—Section  513(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  follows: 


■■(a)(1)  The  Secretary  may.  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  insure  and 
guarantee  loans  under  this  title  during 
fiscal  year  1986  in  an  aggregate  amount  not 
to  exceed  $2,266,000,000  as  follows: 

■■(A)  for  insured  or  guaranteed  loans 
under  section  502  on  behalf  of  borrowers  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  section  521(a)(1). 
$1,328,000,000: 

■(B)  for  loans  under  section  504. 
$17,000,000: 

■(C)  for  insured  loans  under  section  514. 
$20,000,000; 

(D)  for  Insured  loans  under  section  515. 
$900,000,000:  and 

(E)  for  site  loans  under  section  524. 
$1,000,000". 

(b)  Rental  Assistance  Payment  Con 
TRACTS.— Section  513(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  may  enter  Into  rental  assistance  pay- 
ment contracts  under  section  521(a)(2)(A) 
aggregating  $198,000,000.  Such  authority  as 
is  approved  in  appropriation  Acts  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  renew  rental  assist- 
ance payment  contracts  that  expire  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  to  make  additional 
rental  assistance  payment  contracts  for  ex- 
isting or  newly  constructed  dewelling 
units.  ". 

SEC    200«    MANAGEMENT  OF  INSIRED  AND  GCAR 
AN'TEED  Rt  RAL  HOl'SING  LOANS. 

(a)  Sale  of  Insured  and  Guaranteed 
Loans  to  Public. ^Section  517(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Any  loan  made  and  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985  (and  any  loan  made  by  other  lenders 
under  this  title  that  is  Insured  or  guaran- 
teed in  accordance  with  this  section,  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary,  and  is  sold  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  after  such 
date)  shall  be  sold  to  the  public  and  may 
not  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
unless  such  sale  to  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  Is  required  to  service  transactions 
under  this  title  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  occurring  on  or 
before  such  date.". 

(b)  Interest  Subsidy  on  Insured  and 
Guaranteed  Loans  Offered  for  Sale  to 
Public— Section  517(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  lenders  under  this  title  that  is  insured 
or  guaranteed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section shall,  when  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public.  t)e  accompanied  by  an  agreement  by 
the  Secretary  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  such 
loan  (through  an  agreement  to  purchase 
such  loan  or  through  such  other  means  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate) 
the  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  the  borrower  of  such  loan  and  the 
market  rate  of  interest  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  on  obligations  having  compa- 
rable periods  to  maturity  on  the  date  of 
such  sale.'". 

'o  Protection  of  Borrowers  Under 
Loans  Sold  to  Public— Section  517(d)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folowmg  new- 
paragraph: 


■■(3)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  lenders  under  this  title  that  is  Insured 
or  guaranteed  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section shall,  when  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public,  be  accompanied  by  agreements  for 
the  benefit  of  the  borrower  under  the  loan 
that  provide  that— 

■■(A)  the  purchaser  or  any  assignee  of  the 
loan  shall  not  diminish  any  sul)stantive  or 
procedural  right  of  the  borrower  arising 
under  this  title: 

■■(B)  upon  any  default  of  the  borrower, 
the  loan  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  foreclosure;  and 

■■(C)  following  any  assignment  under  sub- 
paragraph (B>  and  before  commencing  any 
action  to  foreclose  or  otherwise  dispiossess 
the  borrower,  the  Secretary  shall  afford  the 
borrower  all  substantive  and  procedural 
rights  arising  under  this  title,  including  con- 
sideration for  interest  subsidy,  moratorium, 
reamortlzaiion,  refinancing,  and  appeal  of 
any  adverse  decision  to  an  Impartial  offi- 
cer.". 

Page  437,  line  8.  through  page  451.  line  10. 
strike  out  subtitle  E. 

Page  460,  line  17,  through  page  462.  line  4. 
strike  out  section  6606. 

Page  465.  strike  line  3.  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  page  468.  line  25.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
SEC.  710L  PAY  ADJl'STMENTS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1986— (1)  The  rates  of 
pay  under  the  General  Schedule  and  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  other  statutory  pay 
systems  referred  to  in  section  5301(c)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be  adjusted 
under  section  5305  of  such  title  during  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  wage  schedules  and  rates  of  pay 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  described  in 
section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (including  employees  covered  under 
section  9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  (86  SUt. 
574:  5  U.S.C.  5342  note)  and  section  704(b) 
of  Public  Law  95-454  (92  Stat.  1218:  5  U.S.C. 
5343  note)),  and  for  officers  and  members  of 
crews  of  vessels  shall  not  be  increased  under 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  applicable  provision  of  law  as  a  result 
of  a  wage  survey  or  negotiation  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  excent  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
section  616(a)(2)  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  5798.  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  12.  1984,  as 
contained  in  House  Report  98-993  (referred 
to  in  Public  Law  98-473,  98  Stat.  1963). 

(b)  Reductions  for  Fiscal  Years  1987  and 
1988.— (1)  For  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  the 
President  shall  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  rates  of  pay  under  section  6306  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  as  appropriate  to 
reduce  outlays,  relating  to  pay  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  at  least  $746,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $1,264,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988  (with- 
out regard  to  reductions  In  outlays  which 
result  by  reason  of  subsections  (a),  (c).  and 
(d)  of  this  section  and  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Code), 
computed  using  the  baseline  used  for  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32,  99th 
Congress.  1st  Session),  agreed  to  on  August 
1.  1985, 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  construed 
to  suspend  the  requirements  of  section  5305 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

(c)  90-Day  Delay  in  Pay  Increases  for 
Prevailing  Rate  Employees.- Not*ith- 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law.  any  ad- 


justment in  a  wage  schedule  or  rate  of  pay 
that- 

( 1 )  applies  to— 

(A)  a  prevailing  rate  employee  described 
in  section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  including  employees  covered  under 
section  9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  (86  Stat. 
574:  5  U.S.C.  5342  note)  and  section  704(b) 
of  Public  Law  95-454  (92  Stat.  1218:  5  U.S.C. 
5343  note),  or 

(B)  to  an  employee  covered  by  section 
5348  of  such  title. 

(2)  results  from  a  wage  survey  or  negotia- 
tion, and 

(3)  would  take  effect,  but  for  this  sut)sec- 
tlon.  on  or  after  Octol>er  1.  1986, 

shall  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  beginning 
not  less  than  90  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  adjustment  would,  but  for  this  subsec- 
tion, otherwise  have  taken  effect.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  subsection. 

(d)  New  Effective  Date  for  Pay  Adjust- 
»«ENTs  Under  Statutory  Pay  Systems.— (1) 
Section  5305  of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
■■October  1  of  the  applicable  year"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'January  1  of  the 
next  yestf  after  the  date  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  President "; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)(2),  by  striking  out 
■'October  1  of  the  applicable  year"  and  in- 
settng  in  lieu  thereof  ■January  1  of  the  next 
year  after  the  year  In  which  the  alternative 
plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (m).  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 1  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
applicable  January  I". 

Page  469,  strike  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Re(JUIred  Refunds  From  Carriers' 
Special  RESERVES.-The  Office  of  Personnel 

Page  469,  line  6.  strike  "(A)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

Page  469,  line  11.  strike  "(B)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ""(2)". 

Page  469,  line  16,  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""section"". 

Page  469.  strike  line  19  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Minimum  Amounts.— In  carrying  out 
Its  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
Page  469.  line  22.  strike   "subsection  "  and 

insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■section". 

Page  469.  line  23.  strike  "(A) "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

Page  469.  line  25.  strike  "(B)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Page  470.  strike  line  1  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(c)  Restriction.— No   amount  in   any  of 
the  contingency  re- 
Page  470.  line  2.  strike  "paragraph  (1)" 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)". 

Page  470.  strike  lines  6  through  13. 

On  page  482.  line  11,  strike  out  "  1986  "  and 
Insert  "1988." 

Mr.  LATTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  296.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  will  be  recog- 
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nized  for  30  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Derrick]  opposed? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  am  opposed.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick! 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]. 

a  1130 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Latta  amendment  because  ac- 
cording to  OMB.  Mr.  Latta  would  save 
some  $4.5  billion,  but  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  the  impact  of  the  amend- 
ment on  title  II  of  H.R.  3500.  which  is 
the  Banking  Committee  title. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  the  size  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  amendment  is  right  on 
target.  It  would  strike  all  newly  au- 
thorized programs  and  all  increases  in 
existing  programs  over  last  year's 
baseline.  In  title  II  this  would  amount 
to  $574  million  in  savings. 

In  committee  this  year  I  opposed  au- 
thorizing new  programs  in  the  Hous- 
ing Authorization  Act.  I  believe  it  is 
the  wrong  time  to  bring  on  live  new 
programs  unless  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  them  and  that  should  be 
done  with  full  debate.  I  feel  even 
stronger  about  authorizing  new  spend- 
ing in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  deficit 
reducing  bill.  We  are  either  going  to 
freeze  programs  or  we  are  not. 

Even  if  these  savings  were  not 
present  in  the  Latta  amendment.  I 
would  support  the  gentlemam  from 
Ohio's  amendment  because  it  strips 
nongermane  legislative  language  from 
the  reconciliation  bill.  We  don't  have 
just  a  little  nongermane  language  in 
title  II— we  have  over  200  pages  of  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  in  title  II 
is  H.R.  1.  the  $20,565  billion  housing 
authorization  bill. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  title  that 
hasn't  been  approved  by  any  commit- 
tee. It  was  approved  by  a  party  caucus 
of  30  Members.  And  now  having  disen- 
franchised 19  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  they  are  attempting  to 
disenfranchise  the  rest  of  the  House 
by  sheltering  the  provisions  in  a  recon- 
ciliation bill. 

I  suspect  few  Members  know  exactly 
what  is  contained  in  the  146  additionaU 
sections  that  the  Banking  Committee 
added  to  title  II.  It  would  take  a  while 
to  explain,  more  time  than  I  could 
every  command  during  this  debate. 
During  committee  consideration,  it 
took  the  professional  staff  3  days  just 
to  explain  the  staff's  proposal  to  the 
Members. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there   are   many    controversial    items 


contained  in  title  II.  The  UDAG  selec- 
tion criteria  is  changed.  The  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  is  made  per- 
manent and  expanded.  There  are  man- 
dated changes  in  FHA  processing  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  believes  will  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  deliver  their  product 
without  hiring  many  new  employees.  I 
could  go  on  and  on.  and  I  haven't  even 
mentioned  the  implications  of  the  new- 
programs.  Not  how  much  they  cost, 
just  how  and  where  they  may  operate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
housing  bill  this  year.  I  am  afraid  that 
unless  the  Latta  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed we  will  not  have  one.  Title  II  and 
the  other  nongermane  provisions  in 
H.R.  3500  are  going  to  face  heavy  op- 
position in  conference.  The  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  has 
termed  such  substantive  legislative 
provisions  as  being  simply  not  accepta- 
ble. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  3500  has  merit. 
It  is  burdened  by  title  II.  This  title 
hasn't  been  approved  by  any  commit- 
tee. The  Members  don't  know  what  is 
in  it.  look  at  the  size  of  it— outlined  in 
red.  Let's  get  rid  of  title  II  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  reconciliation.  Ap- 
prove the  Latta  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  for 
his  diligence  since  January  3.  since  the 
Housing  Suljconunittee  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  have  been  working  on 
H.R.  1. 

What  I  hear  the  gentleman  saying 
is.  the  only  way  to  pass  a  housing  bill, 
a  housing  bill  with  any  semblance  of 
reform,  is  to  bring  it  to  the  House 
floor  in  its  regular  order,  and  the  gen- 
tleman supports  that;  he  said  he  did. 
We  support  that  on  our  side. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
is.  bring  a  housing  bill  onto  this  floor, 
let  the  legislative  process  work.  As  I 
understand,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  has  Just  this 
week  Indicated  to  you  and  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  [Mr.  St 
Germain]  that  he  would  then  in  regu- 
lar order  consider  a  housing  bill  In 
that  body  also,  and  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  He  has  said  In  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
and  to  myself,  that  Is  Senator  Oa:in.  in 
the  other  body,  has  said  he  will  not 
consider  H.R.  1  or  title  II  In  confer- 
ence In  H.R.  3500  If  there  is  any  way 
to  avoid  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  regular 
procedure,  where  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  could  be  debated,  he  would 
take  it  up  timely  in  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2^2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  So  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  very  valid  point,  but 
there  are  numerous  programs  in  here 
in  which  the  funding  has  been 
changed  and  a  few  provisions  which 
were  not  in  the  original  bill,  even  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  House  Banking 
Committee. 

I  just  think  that  the  Members,  all 
435  of  them— not  just  30  members 
from  the  Democratic  caucus— deserve 
an  opportunity. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  other  body  has  indi- 
cated that  in  the  reconciliation  they 
will  not  consider  it  because  they 
should  not.  but  as  freestanding  legisla- 
tion, they  will;  and  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying. 

If  the  gentleman  would  further 
yield.  I  think  the  House  needs  to  itnow 
there  is  a  budget  issue;  and  that  Is 
while,  as  I  understand  H.R.  1  and  H.R 
3500.  it  is  within  the  budget  for  the 
first  year  but  it  is  above  budget  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year 
1988. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  It  comes  to 
the  House  floor  under  regular  order, 
with  amendments  being  in  order,  then 
the  House  would  want  to  reduce  those 
budget  outlays. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Would  my  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
kindly  tell  me  one  program  added  to 
this  legislation  that  was  not  in  the  leg- 
islation reported  from  the  Banking 
Committee? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  There  were  some  modi- 
fications, Mr.  Chairman,  made  to 
bring  it  In  the  cap  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Are  you  talking 
about  the  numbers,  sir? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  In  the  outyears.  there 
are  about  $574  million 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Excuse  me.  You 
said 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well.  I  am  talking 
about  numbers,  but  I  am  also  talking 
about  some  legislative  language. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield? 

Which  programs  were  added? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  will  get  Into  that  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  question. 

Mr  WYLIE  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  LATTA  What  Is  actually  hap- 
pening here,  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
Latta  amendment.  Is  that  the  very  vo- 
luminous bill  that  you  have  in  your 
hands  could  become  or  could  pass  this 
House  without  the  House  ever  know- 
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Ing.  No.  1.  what  is  in  it;  No.  2.  having 
an  opportunity  to  amend  It. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  the  real  point 
to  be  made  here,  and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
making  the  point. 

This  is  title  II  to  H.R.  3500.  All  227 
pages  of  it,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
the  point  again  that  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  like  to  have 
full  and  fair  debate  on  a  title  of  this 
magnitude. 

Also,  in  the  outyears.  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  1988.  according  to  CBO,  it 
does  Increase  the  budget  deficit  by 
$300  million.  I  will  be  glad  to  list  those 
programs  a  little  later  on;  I  will  list 
them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
would  simply  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  he 
aware  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  which  says  that 
we  are  below  budget  on  this? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
we  analyzed  it  last  night,  and  we  think 
that  it  Is  $300  million  over  the  out- 
years, but  that  Is  another  subject  for 
debate  before  the  full  House. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St  Germain],  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permit- 
ted to  yield  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  Chair  to 
understand  that  the  gentleman  is  op- 
posed to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Yes,  Indeed,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  utilize, 
and  then  I  will  go  to  some  of  my  other 
Members. 

For  instance,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio,  my  ranking  minori- 
ty member  [Mr.  Wylie]  first  said  that 
reconciliation  adds  programs.  I  assure 
the  membership,  we  did  not  go  beyond 
the  progrsuns  approved  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Banking. 
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Now.  we  did  indeed  have  12  days  of 
hearings  and  8  days  of  markups,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon;  146  legislative  sec- 
tioris.  Of  course  we  are  reauthorizing 
the  housing  bill,  but  very  little  of  that 
is  new;  170  amendments  were  consid- 
ered. I  think  that  is  patent,  clear  evi- 
dence, and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
when  Henry  Gonzalez,  chairman  of 
the    Subcommittee    on    Housing    and 


Community  Development,  chaired 
those  markup  sessions,  everyone  was 
recognized  for  their  amendments  No 
one  was  precluded  on  their  amend- 
ments, and  I  defy  anyone  to  say  they 
were  precluded  from  offering  their 
amendments.  And  the  same  process 
prevailed  In  the  full  committee. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  then  read 
from  the  proponents  of  Gramm-Latta 
that  they  want  us  to  come  to  the  floor 
In  a  different  fashion  so  that  we  can. 
among  other  things,  look  at  tenant 
management.  My  gracious,  one  of  the 
signatories  of  the  letter  here,  we  ac- 
cepted his  amendment  on  tenant  man- 
agement. 

Then  security  for  public  housing 
residents,  can  I  tell  you  what  that 
amendment  was  that  the  full  commit- 
tee defeated?  You  put  policemen  in 
the  housing  projects,  you  give  them 
guns,  you  give  them  patrol  cars,  and 
you  give  them  free  rent. 

What  do  we  want?  A  police  state  in 
public  housing?  Certainly  not.  ladies 
tmd  gentlemen,  certainly  not. 

Why  are  we  here  before  you  oppos- 
ing the  Latta  amendment?  Very  clear 
and  simple,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  be- 
cause we  want  a  housing  bill. 

The  Senate  committee  was  meeting 
on  housing,  and  when  the  Senate  com- 
mittee chairman  found  that  he  did  not 
have  control  of  his  committee,  he 
pulled  the  bill,  and  he  told  Republi- 
csuTS  and  Democrats.  "If  you  don't  go 
my  way.  there  is  no  bill." 

This  Member  is  different,  this  chair- 
man is  different;  we  passed  a  bill  out 
of  Gubcommittee,  we  passed  it  out  of 
full  committee,  in  regular  order. 

Now,  let's  keep  it  in  reconciliation  so 
that  the  unhoused  people,  the  under- 
privileged people  of  this  Nation,  the 
communities  of  this  Nation  in  the 
South,  the  Southwest,  who  today  have 
not  gotten  UDAG  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  UDAG  Rural  housing. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  are 
provided  for  in  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  VA  and  FHA  extensions 
are  provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
brought  before  you  a  bill  that  has 
been  given  more  consideration  than 
most  legislation  ever  to  come  before 
this  House,  believe  you  me. 

Now.  It  Is  all  right  to  say  a  volumi- 
nous bill,  and  I  heard  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  say  to  my  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  "a  voluminous 
bill."  My  goodness  gracious,  that  is  a 
midget,  it  Is  a  midget  compared  to  the 
very  famous,  which  will  go  down  in 
history,  document,  it  Is  going  to  really 
compete  with  the  Bible  as  times  goes 
by.  It  was  a  bible  on  how  to  do  a 
number  on  the  American  people,  the 
blind  and  everybody  else  in  this 
Nation,  and  the  name  of  it  was 
Gramm-Latta.  Five  hundred,  six  hun- 
dred pages  with  telephone  numbers 
and  orders  for  coffee,  and  pizza,  and 


hot  dogs,  and  peanuts,  and  hamburg- 
ers. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  may  be  back 
to  you  before  this  debate  ends,  but  I 
just  want  to  say  to  you  we  need  your 
assistance  to  help  the  people  of  this 
country.  No  new  programs,  just  im- 
prove the  programs;  and  the  numl)ers 
are  $500  million  out  of  $20.6  billion. 

We  are  within  the  reconciliation 
numbers;  we  are  below  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonza- 
lez], the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  wholeheart- 
ed support  of  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  has 
just  said.  I  could  not  add  anything 
more    to    what    he    very    eloquently 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
debate  is  terribly  limited.  One  hour  to 
debate  a  $20  billion  reauthorization  of 
a  bill  that  has  146  legislative  sections, 
which  is  in  fact  larger  than  the  rest  of 
the  reconciliation  itself. 

But  let  me  help  the  House  get  to  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  issues.  Issue  No. 
1:  How  do  we  get  a  housing  bill  passed 
and  signed  into  law  at  all?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  not  done  a  very  good  Job 
of  that  using  the  old  system  of  trying 
end  runs  every  time.  In  fact.  In  the 
last  10  years  there  has  only  been  one 
housing  bin  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law.  If  the  opponents  of 
the  Latta  amendment  proposal  was 
merely— the  only  way  to  do  it  was  to 
ride  roughshod  over  the  process,  then. 
(a)  we  will  never  get  a  housing  bill, 
and  (b).  if  we  ever  do.  It  will  be  a 
pretty  terrible  housing  bill. 

The  fact  is,  if  It  Is  In  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  we  will  not  have  a  Housing 
Act.  If  the  Latta  amendment  passes 
and  If  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
will  join  with  us  and  go  before  the 
Rules  Conunittee  and  ask  for  an  open 
and  fair  consideration  of  H.R.  1,  then 
we  can  get  a  housing  bill  passed  and 
signed  into  law. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  we  would  be 
happy  to  do  that  if  the  Senate  would 
send  over  a  bill,  something  they  have 
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not  done  In  4  years;  not  a  letter  from 
Senator  Garn. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  we  do  want  to  go  to  both  sides, 
and  the  other  body  has  agreed  to  go 
under  regular  order.  But  they  have 
agreed  not  to  go  under  a  conference. 
So  we  send  this  to  the  reconciliation  in 
a  conference,  and  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  happens. 

Now,  issue  No.  2;  Are  there  issues  to 
be  resolved?  Yes.  there  are  issues  to  be 
resolved.  Were  some  of  those  issues  re- 
solved with  great  pain  and  agony  and 
with  roUcall  votes  in  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee? Yes.  Some  of  those  Issues 
were  not  allowed  to  be  considered.  I 
remember  on  the  last  day  I  was  pre- 
cluded from  offering  two  amendments 
at  the  very  end  when  the  subcommit- 
tee decided  to  adjourn.  But  that  is  all 
right.  There  is  time  to  consider  it  on 
the  House  floor. 

Many  of  the  issues  were  resolved 
well. 

I  remember  I  worked  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  others 
in  coming  with  a  better  housing  bill 
today  than  we  started  with  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  1985.  But  it  is  not  time  to 
stop,  it  is  time  to  finish  the  process. 
And  the  issues  include  home  owner- 
ship, tenant  management,  deregula- 
tion, livability,  security,  FHA,  and  the 
other  issues  that  this  House  needs  to 
resolve. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  indicated  that  there 
were  no  new  programs  contained  in 
H.R.  1  as  contained  in  H.R.  3500. 
There  is  a  new  Public  Housing  Child 
Care  Demonstration  Program,  there  is 
a  Fair  Housing  Initiative  Program, 
there  is  a  Second  Stage  Homeless  As- 
sistance Program,  there  is  an  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Grant  Program,  a  Nehe- 
miah  Grant  Program.  Those  are  new 
programs.  Plus  there  are  funding  fig- 
ures which  have  been  changed  25 
times  from  H.R.  i  as  reported  from 
our  committee  to  H.R.  3500. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  reclaim  my  time 
so  that  I  may  respond.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comment,  and  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Some  of  those  changes  were  no 
doubt  positive,  some  of  them  were  no 
doubt  negative,  but  they  were  made  by 
caucus,  a  party  caucus  of  the  other 
body.  I  know,  I  sent,  as  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  to  the 
committee  chairman  some  suggestions 
for  arriving  at  a  bipartisan  consensus, 
but  that  bipartisan  consensus  was  not 
arrived  at.  We  have  issues  left  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank], 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  said  we  all  want  to 
do  this  in  regular  order.  Now,  he  has 
more  faith  in  the  recent  apparent 
change  of  mind  of  the  Senate  chair- 
man than  I  have  got.  But  I  would 
make  this  proposal  to  him:  If  this 
amendment  is  defeated  and  becomes 
part  of  reconciliation,  and  if  the  other 
body  then  decides  to  take  up  a  bill,  we 
would  cheerfully  agree  to  drop  it  out. 
We  do  not  have  any  insurance.  What 
we  have  had  is  a  record  of  the  other 
body  not  wanting  to  act.  If  the  other 
body  begins  to  act,  if  it  is  in  reconcilia- 
tion, we  can  say  to  our  colleagues, 
■'Forget  about  it.  we  can  do  it  in  the 
regular  way.  "  But  it  is  the  only  insur- 
ance policy  we  have. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  I  may  reclaini 
my  time,  the  House  ought  to  just 
simply  act  in  the  regular  process.  It  is 
a  legislative  process  which  has  proven 
over  time  that  it  can  work  if  both  sides 
will  make  the  effort. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  has 
been  utilized  out  of  the  15  minutes  al- 
lotted to  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
has  9'/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  half  a  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  We  all  know  what  the 
issue  is.  The  issue  is.  Do  you  want  to 
gut  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Programs  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  If  you  want  to  do 
that,  then  vote  for  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. We  are  within  the  budget  con- 
fines and  restrictions.  We  worked  very, 
very  hard  on  that.  And  we  were  also 
able  to  cut  some  programs  and  add 
new  programs. 

Let  us  talk  about  what  these  new 
programs  are.  A  program  for  the 
homeless  that  we  have  never  had  in 
the  history  of  our  country  before.  We 
have  millions  of  people  In  our  country 
who  are  homeless. 

A  program  that  relates  to  rural  areas 
which  have  been  cheated. 

Now,  If  you  want  to  vote  for  Latta, 
then  you  vote  to  cut  the  programs 
that  have  been  in  authority  since  1936. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie)  to  answer  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
Latta  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
not  gut  the  housing  program;  they  will 
continue  in  existence  as  they  are. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  there 
should  not  be  any  new  add-ons. 

Mr.  Permer,  head  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  In  response  to 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Schumer]  says  that  H.R.  1,  over  a 
period  of  time,  would  exceed  the 
budget  resolution  by  $320  million. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  \Yt  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mitchell],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  ask  that 
the  House,  please  listen  to.  as  ordinari 
ly  I  do  not  make  such  a  request,  but  I 
want  you  to  hear  me  on  this  one:  In 
the  legislative  process  we  are  always 
subjected  to  external  pressures.  Call 
them  interest  groups,  call  them  what 
you  will,  that  is  the  normal  process. 

That  is  what  is  happening  on  thi.s 
bill  in  a  most  unusual  fashion. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  National  Asso 
ciation  of  Realtors  for  their  lobbying 
efforts  against  our  position.  I  will 
stake  my  life  on  it,  I  do  not  care  what 
kind  of  language  they  cloak  it  in,  they 
are  zeroing  in  on  only  one  thing,  and 
that  is  section  2370  of  the  bill,  the  fair 
housing  initiative. 

This  is  our  attempt  to  make  the  fair 
housing  law  work  in  this  country;  and 
they  do  not  want  it  to  work. 

Now.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  ex 
cuses  they   use.   I  do  not  care   what 
other  kinds  of  rationale  they  come  up 
with,  they  have  never  supported  fair 
housing  in  a  meaningful  fashion. 

Now,  when  we  as  a  body  are  at- 
tempting to  make  the  law  work,  they 
come  with  this  all-out  blltzkrelg.  to  try 
not  to  make  it  work. 

In  a  sense,  the  integrity  of  this 
House  is  in  question. 

Do  we  knuckle  under  to  those  forces 
that  have  never  supported  civil  rights? 
Do  we  knuckle  under  to  those  forces 
which  are  now  in  the  process  of  under- 
mining and  eroding  and  emasculating 
every  single  gain  that  my  people  and 
other  minorities  have  made?  The  In- 
tegrity of  this  House  is  in  question. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  Members  to 
support  the  Latta  amendment  We  will 
see  substantial  budget  savings  if  the 
Latta  amendment  is  adopted.  But,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee 
my  reason  for  standing  here  this 
morning  Is  to  tell  you  we  ought  to  sup- 
port it  ior  reasons  that  have  already 
been  outlined. 

D  1155 

This  is  Just  the  wrong  way  to  pro- 
ceed, and  I  join  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee In  saying  so. 

We  have  got  part  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  title  II.  that  Includes  an 
entire  authorization  for  housing.  That 
bill,  as  we  passed  it  In  committee.  Is 
227  pages  long.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  said  earlier,  we  haul  12 
days  of  hearings  and  8  days  of  markup 
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on  it.  There  were  more  than  100 
amendments  that  were  offered  in  com- 
mittee. A  lot  of  those  amendments 
were  debated  vigorously.  Some  of 
them  were  adopted  by  very  narrow 
margins. 

We  need  to  have  a  full  debate  on 
those  issues  on  this  floor.  When  we 
are  talking  about  making  substantive 
changes  to  programs  and  adding  new 
programs,  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  has  suggested  would  be  the 
case  here,  we  need  to  have  a  full 
debate  on  that.  Why  not  bring  H.R.  1 
to  the  floor?  Let  us  have  a  full  debate 
on  the  authorization  bill.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  that,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
body on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  is  op- 
posed to  that.  I  know  my  colleagues 
have  said  they  would  support  that.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  that  kind  of 
full  debate. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  ! 
want  to  remind  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause he  Is  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  no  other  committee  history— 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  24  years,  and  at  no  time 
have  we  ever  had  anywhere  near  136 
amendments  offered  leisurely. 

The  gentleman  from  my  State  of 
Texas,  my  colleague,  a  while  ago  said 
he  had  been  denied  an  opportunity  for 
two.  Well,  he  offered  36  percent  of 
those  amendments.  But  when  we 
voted  on  the  bill  in  subcommittee  and 
full  committee,  will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  who  voted  against  it?  It  passed  out 
on  voice  vote  unanimously. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
the  chairman  was  very  fair  in  allowing 
debate  on  the  junendments  in  the  com- 
mittee. But  many  of  those  amend- 
ments were  vigorously  debated.  And 
we  ought  to  have  the  same  debate  on 
authorization  of  new  programs  and  ex- 
isting programs  totaling  $20  billion  or 
more  on  the  floor,  too.  The  bill  is  in 
Rules  Committee.  The  majority  domi- 
nates that  committee  by  a  more  than 
a  2-to-l  margin.  Why  not  bring  it  out 
of  committee  and  onto  this  floor  for  a 
full  debate? 

As  to  the  question  of  who  voted 
against  the  bill  In  committee,  I  would 
only  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subconunlttee  that  many  of  us 
were  prepared  to  vote  against  it  In  the 
full  committee  but  were  not  given  that 
opportunity 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished and  honorable  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKinney]. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  there  is  more  fog  in  this  House 
about  H.R.  1  than  there  Is  hanging 
over  the  Capitol  dome,  and  you  cannot 


see  the  Capitol  dome  it  is  so  foggy  out 
there. 

Title  II  is  not  over  budget.  It  is 
under  the  HUD  appropriated  level. 
There  is  not  a  single  new  program  in 
H.R.  1  that  has  not  been  accounted  for 
financially  by  taking  money  from 
other  areas. 

It  is  wonderful  to  bring  up  a  fog 
against  progress.  I  trust  my  colleagues 
and  the  Members  of  my  party.  But  I 
do  not  believe  the  Banking  Committee 
on  the  other  side  will  ever  get  us  a  bill. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  FHA  in- 
surajice?  What  is  going  to  happen  to 
flood  insurance?  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  amendments  for  UDAG 
that  so  many  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues asked  me  to  support  for  them 
so  that  other  parts  of  the  country 
would  benefit? 

It  Is  wonderful  to  stand  here  and 
say,  "New  programs"  today's  zap  word. 
A  real  zap  word. 

But  Is  that  not  what  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  about?  Were  we 
not  sent  here  to  try  to  pass  laws  that 
will  work? 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  Ne- 
hemlah  Program  will  work.  The  handi- 
capped changes  in  section  202  are  in- 
credible changes,  and  I  think  they  are 
very  valuable.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  and  myself  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  worked  very  hard  on  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  for  the  first  time  we 
in  the  Congress  are  going  to  say  to 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  HUD: 
You  must  talk  to  each  other.  Right 
now  Health  and  Human  Services  is  the 
biggest  payer  of  rent  to  slum  landlords 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  for  just  2  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  what  my 
leader,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Is  saying.  But  the  gentleman  heard 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommutee. 
We  had  137  substantive  amendments 
that  we  debated,  which  shows  the  ter- 
rible condition  of  this  bill.  What  the 
gentleman  says  Is  correct,  but  we  want 
this  bill  to  come  to  the  floor  so  that 
the  entire  House  can  vote  on  these 
issues. 

Mr.  McKINNEY  I  can  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  I  would 
like  this  House  to  operate  under  regu- 
lar order,  too.  but  it  aoes  not.  and  it 
has  not.  and  the  last  Latta  amendment 
I  voted  on  in  1981  was  not  in  regular 
order  either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  speaking 
on  the  housing  issue.  I  have  a  point  of 
clarification.  The  committee  report 
language  accompanying  section  2142 
concerning  the  housing  for  the  handi- 
capped provision  which  I  sponsored 
highlights  a  policy  which  permits  a 
sponsor  to  limit  tenancy  In  a  section 
202  project  to  elderly  persons  or  to  the 


elderly  and  physicadly  handicapped 
but  excluding  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled, chronically  mentally  ill.  and 
other  handicapped  persons.  The  com- 
mittee report  indicates  that  this  policy 
is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  section 
202  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under 
the  section  202  program,  section  202 
development  should  be  custom-tai- 
lored to  the  specific  client  population 
sought  to  be  served  The  key  consider- 
ation as  I  understand  it  would  be  that 
a  secMon  202  sponsor  must  affirma- 
tively demonstrate  that  it  possesses 
the  resources  to  meet  the  special  serv- 
ice needs  of  the  tenant  group  sought 
to  be  served.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  a 
person  is  eligible  under  the  section  202 
program,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  person  is  eligible  for  occupan- 
cy in  each  and  every  section  202 
project. 

Section  2142  the  housing  for  the 
handicapped  provision  would  not  alter 
the  present  policy. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  Latta  amendment. 

Very  briefly,  there  is  a  provision  In 
this  bill  that  is  extremely  important  to 
the  public  housing  stock  of  this 
Nation.  In  my  district,  there  Is  great 
threat  that  the  public  housing  stock  is 
going  to  deteriorate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  we  are  talking  about  defi- 
cits and  defict  reduction,  we  should 
not  want  to  evict  those  who  are  paying 
rents  and  replace  them  with  people 
who  cannot  afford  to.  The  theory  is 
good,  it  sounds  like  it  is  a  humanitari- 
an proposal;  but  it  does  not  work  out 
that  way.  We  are  destroying  our  public 
housing  stock,  we  are  increasing  the 
amount  of  Federal  subsidies  by 
present  law.  and  it  is  working  exactly 
to  the  contrary  of  those  who  are 
saying  on  the  floor  today.  We  want  to 
reduce  deficits." 

I  would  ask  those  who  have  public 
housing  in  their  districts  to  join  me  in 
opposing  the  Latta  amendinent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  believe 
there  are  some  commendable  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Latt.a  amend- 
ment. I  must  oppose  passage  because 
It  would  exclude  from  H.R  3500  a  par- 
ticular provision  which  is  essential  for 
my  district. 

Public  housing  tenants  across  the 
country  will  be  penalized  until  this 
and  the  other  body  takes  action  and 
approves  maximum  rent  legislation. 
These  provisions  which  I  introduced 
are  contained  m  section  2102  and 
would  allow  housing  authorities,  at 
their  discretion,  to  establish  maxunum 
rents,  which  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  are  based  on  either  the  av- 
erage monthly  debt  service  and  oper- 
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ating  expenses  for  projects  of  similar 
size  owned  and  operated  by  the 
agency,  or  the  fair  market  rent  in  the 
area  The  proposed  rent  cap  is  not 
mandated  upon  public  housing  au- 
thorities, but  rather  is  made  available 
as  an  option  which  can  be  used  based 
on  an  authority's  individual  economic 
considerations. 

A  rent  ceiling  is  essential  for  the 
long-term  future  of  this  Nation's 
public  housing  program.  In  order  to 
maintain  an  economic  mix— a  cross 
section  of  lower,  low  and  lowest 
income  families— and  prevent  the  iso- 
lation of  the  very  poor,  public  housing 
authorities  must  have  this  flexibility.  I 
believe  enough  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced to  illustrate  that  social  change 
and  economic  mobility  are  enhanced 
by  encouraging  housing  in  which  fami- 
lies of  different  incomes  and  in  differ- 
ent age  groups  can  live  together. 

A  broad  income  mix  includes  those 
who  are  largely  self-supporting  but 
still  need  some  help  in  obtaining 
decent  housing.  This  group  includes 
people  with  upward  mobility  who  will 
provide  leadership  in  developing  good 
and  stable  communities.  Should  these 
lower  income  working  tenants,  many 
of  whom  serve  as  role  models  in  the 
community,  leave  public  housing  due 
to  higher  rents,  we  would  be  left  with 
dense  concentrations  of  the  very  poor- 
est tenants.  Again,  experience  has 
shown  that  this  may  bring  on  higher 
maintenance  and  social  service  costs. 
as  well  as  having  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  surrounding  neighorhood. 

The  positive  effect  working  tenants 
have  on  public  housing  cannot  be 
denied.  In  fact,  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority,  which  runs  one  of 
the  most  successful  housing  programs 
in  the  country,  maintains  that  the  in- 
tegration of  various  income  groups  Is 
one  of  the  key  factors  to  its  success  for 
over  50  years. 

Apart  from  promoting  an  economic 
mix,  there  is  another  very  important 
reason  for  allowing  housing  authori- 
ties to  establish  a  rent  ceiling.  If  the 
lower  income  working  tenants  are 
driven  out  of  public  housing  due  to 
the  inability  to  pay  a  higher  rent, 
there  will  be  a  drastic  loss  in  rental 
Income  to  the  authority  because  the 
incoming  tenants  will  have  significant- 
ly reduced  Incomes  and  rent  levels. 
New  York  City  htis  estimated  that  it 
could  lose  as  much  as  $47  million  a 
year  in  rental  income  if  working  ten- 
ants were  forced  out  of  its  housing  fa- 
cilities. The  result  of  this  would  he  in- 
creased operating  subsidies  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  In  these  times  of  great 
concern  over  Federal  deficits,  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  course  of  action  we 
would  wsjit  to  follow. 

The  loss  of  a  rent  cap  does  not  affect 
only  large  metropolitan  areas.  I  have 
received  letters  of  endorsement  from 
such  cities  as  Pueblo,  CO,  and  Bloom- 


ington,  IL,  among  others,  on  the  need 
for  a  rent  cap  to  ensure  the  future  of 
their  public  housing  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, these  rent  cap  provisions  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials  [NAHROl,  the  Council  of 
Large  Public  Housing  Authorities 
CCLPHA],  and  the  Public  Housing  Au- 
thorities Director's  Association— three 
major  public  housing  organizations.  I 
have  attached  an  analysis  prepared  by 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
on  the  loss  of  the  rent  cap  as  well  as 
letters  from  MAHRO  and  CLPHA  in 
support  of  rent  cap  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  year. 

In  order  to  preserve  our  public  hous- 
ing program,  a  public  housing  rent  cap 
must  be  restored.  The  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3500  must  be  upheld  by 
this  body  and  finally  enacted  into  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  MoL- 
iNARi]  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Molinari). 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  realize 
that  there  is  a  lot  more  in  the  Latta 
amendment  than  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  than  what  this 
housing  bill  does?  There  is  $3.5  billion 
in  deficit  reductions  in  the  Latta 
amendment.  There  is  also  striking 
your  pay  raise  that  they  have  got  in 
there  for  1987  and  1988  at  5  percent 
each  year  in  the  Latta  amendment.  So 
by  voting  against  the  Latta  amend- 
ment you  are  saying.  "I  want  my  pay 
raise  in  1987  and  1988." 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  May  I  have  30  sec- 
onds to  respond  to  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mol- 
inari] has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  can  stand  here 
and  look  you  directly  in  the  face  and 
say  I  have  no  qualms  whatsoever 
about  voting  for  a  pay  raise  if  It  is  In 
this  bill  If  It  means  protecting  my  dis- 
trict, at  the  same  time  auid  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  not  raise  that  point 
as  cm  issue  on  this  question. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  May  I  suggest  that  I 
support  the  gentleman's  provision  on 
public  housing  stock.  We  had  It  In  a 
substitute  which  we  were  prepared  to 
offer  on  the  House  floor.  I  think  that 
Is  the  time  to  debate  that  Issue  rather 
than  In  this  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  Martin]. 


Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  think,  ultimately,  everyone  can 
find  in  the  bill  something  they  would 
like  to  keep,  they  can  find  something 
in  the  Latta  amendment  that  they 
would  prefer  not  be  in  it.  But  it.  ulti 
mately,  comes  down  to  a  very  simple 
decision.  And,  really,  much  of  this  ar 
gument  about  H.R.  1  or  about  a  pay 
raise  is  really  peripheral  to  it. 

Do  you  want  to  cut  the  deficit  or 
don't  you?  Is  this  one  thing  for  my  dis- 
trict or  even  for  my  State  or  even  a 
group  of  people?  You  have  to  deter- 
mine if  the  speeches  that  almost  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  has  given 
about  how  they  want  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit. If  they  are  true 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  No:  not  for 
a  second.  If  my  colleague  would  just 
let  me  finish  a  sentence,  I  would  be 
grateful. 

If  you  want  to  cut  the  deficit,  you 
vote  for  Latta,  l)ecause  it  cuts  the  defi- 
cit more.  If  you  do  not,  or  if  you  have 
other  priorities  than  the  deficit— and  I 
do  not  think  you  have  to  be  ashamed 
of  them,  you  do  not  have  to  say  they 
are  wrong— but  if  the  deficit  comes 
first,  you  vote  for  Latta.  If  It  comes 
second,  you  do  not. 

But  many  Members  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  gone  home  and  they 
have  said  to  their  constituents  that 
the  deficit  matters,  that  they  will  do 
everything  to  cut,  that  they  do  not 
care  where  it  comes.  It  matters. 

So  I  tell  you,  as  much  as  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Urban  Affairs  Conmilt- 
tee,  as  much  as  I  can  appreciate  my 
own  colleagues  who  want  parts  of  the 
bin,  they  miss  the  greater  good.  If  you 
care  about  small  business  and  If  you 
care  about  the  poor  and  If  you  care 
about  agriculture,  you  have  got  to 
want  that  deficit  lower,  and  that 
means  you  have  to  vote  for  Latta. 

There  Is  one  difference  between 
H.R.  1  and  Gramm-Latta.  Gramm- 
Latta  cut.  It  did  not  add. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  another  very  distin- 
guished member  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem 
bers  of  the  committee,  the  problem  Is 
that  the  Senate  will  not  pass  the  bill 
so  that  we  can  go  to  committee. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  get  a 
housing  bill  Is  to  attach  It  in  this  case. 

Do  we  need  a  housing  bllP  We  need 
a  housing  bill  for  rural  America,  for 
the  small  towns  of  America.  And  this 
appears  to  be  the  only  way  of  getting 
It. 

We  are  told  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  that  this  bill  Is  under 
the  budget.  It  Is  10  percent  under  the 
appropriations  bills  already  passed  by 
this  House.  It  Is  $4  billion  under  last 


year's  bill.  It  is  the  only  way  that  we 
can  get  to  conference  with  the  Senate. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Latta  approach. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  Members  that  any 
statement  critical  of  the  other  body  is 
not  within  the  rules,  and  critical  com- 
ment of  Inaction  or  inactivity  by  the 
other  body  mentioned  here  would  vio- 
late the  rule. 

The  Chair  has  not  asked  Members  to 
refrain,  but  the  Chair  would  make  the 
general  statement  at  this  time  that 
the  Members  who  particpate  in  the 
debate  should  be  very  cautious  as  to 
mention  of  actions  of  the  other  body 
or  Its  Members. 

PARLIAICXNTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if.  on  the  one  hand,  the  other  side  of 
the  proposition  on  this  floor  refers  to 
the  other  body  sUtlng  they  will  do 
something,  and  if  this  side  of  the  prop- 
osition Is  convinced  and  has  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  facts  speak  against 
that,  does  the  Chair  mean  to  tell  us 
that  that  would  be  critical  to  state 
that  they  are  not  acting— I  mean,  I 
think  there  has  to  be  fairmess.  If  you 
are  going  to  compliment  the  other 
body  by  submitting  a  letter  and  con- 
tending that  It  is  Biblical  or  Sanskrit, 
then  certainly  the  other  side  of  the 
proposition  should  be  allowed  also, 
should  it  not.  under  the  rules? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  Member  that  the  general 
rule  is  that  there  be  no  critical  men- 
tion made  of  activities  of  the  other 
body.  The  Chair  will  allow  each 
Member  to  use  discretion  as  to  how  he 
makes  his  pronouncements,  whether 
or  not  it  Is  In  answer  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  If.  on  the  one 
hand,  the  other  side  of  the  proposition 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  that  which 
the  other  side  says  It  will  do,  one  can 
on  this  side  state  that.  "Well,  we  ap- 
preciate that  sUtement;  however,  this 
is  what  we  know  that  has  been  done  to 
date."  That  would  not  be  critical, 
would  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
stated  the  general  rule.  Both  sides  of 
the  issue,  pro  or  con.  should  within 
the  rule  refrain  from  making  observa- 
tions of  the  other  body  that  would  be 
termed  to  be  critical. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the 
Chair  for  its  ruling. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Chairman,  in 
further  elucidation  about  this  very 
vague  general  rule  about  allusions  to 
the  other  body,  assuming  that  we  wish 
to  answer  an  inference  or  an  insinu- 
ation advanced  by  any  Memoer  of  the 
House  that  ha.s  reference  to  the  work 
ings  on  the  other  side,  would  it  be  in 
order  for  us  to  preface  whatever  criti- 
cal evaluation-s  we  make  of  those  state- 
ments if  we  make  a  statement  and  say 
that  we  take  judicial  knowledge  that 
the  other  body  is  honorable,  iUustri 
ous  but  misbegotten  in  its  judgments, 
would  that  fall  within  the  objection- 
able section  of  this  rule? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  is  not  a  proper  parliamenla 
ry  inquiry,  but  the  Chair  again  will 
state  that  the  Chair  carmot  respond  to 
hypothetical  questions  at  this  time. 
Each  statement  will  have  to  be  regard 
ed  in  its  own. 

The  Chair  asks  the  indulgence  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Members  to  re- 
frain from  any  critical  mention  made 
of  the  activities  of  the  other  body. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
further  on  what  I  think  is  the  Chair's 
good  ruling.  I  assume  it  would  be  in 
order  for  this  body  to  comment  about 
what  this  body,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, should  do  in  our  processes 
in  considering  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  I  assume,  from  the 
Chair's  ruling,  that  that  is  what  we 
should  focus  on  in  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Within  the  proper 
language  and  within  the  rules,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  Under  the  princi- 
ples of  comity,  there  are  restrictions 
on  debate  as  it  pertains  to  mention  of 
other  Members  or  the  other  body. 

The  Chair  would  hope  that  the 
membership  would  cooperate  with  the 
Chair.  All  the  Chair  is  asking  is  that 
the  Members  be  judicious  in  their 
statements  as  it  relates  to  the  other 
body 

Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  elegant  gentle- 
man, my  neighbor  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank: 

Mr  FRANK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Edwards], 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposiiion  to  the 
amendment  I  am  opposed  to  the  portion  of 
this  amendment  which  eliminatec  proposed 
mi)  funding  of  fair  housing  demonstra- 
tion centers  to  assist  private  enforcement 
of  the  Kair  Housini!  .4ct,  title  VllI  of  the 
1968  Civil  Rijfhts  .Act 

H.R  350(1  authorizes  S2  million  to  center* 
across  the  countrv  which,  for  the  past  15 
years,  have  provided  assistance  to  persons 


who  have  experienceiJ  racial  diwrimination 
in  the  home  rental  and  ownership  m&rkeU. 
Title  \  111  irrants  no  fair  housinjr  enforce- 
ment authoritv  to  HI  I)  and  verv  limited 
enforcement  authoritv  to  the  .Attomev  Gen- 
eral Enforcement  of  the  statute  has  been 
left  to  private  partie*  and  the  fair  housing 
demonstration  center*  have  been  critical  to 
that  enforcement  effort, 

Despite  inade<juale  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms, the  centers  have  b**n  quiU  effective 
on  what  most  would  ajrree  is  a  shoestnnjf 
bud^ret.  One  of  the  most  efTeclive  enforce 
ment  tools  available  to  them  is  the  use  of 
testers  to  establish  a  discrimination  claim. 
The  metho<iolo)r>  is  simple  but  effective  A 
black  or  Hispanic  person  is  told  an  apart- 
ment is  unavailable  for  rent:  a  while 
person,  with  a  similar  social  and  economic 
profile,  submit*  an  application  to  the  same 
apartment  complex  and  is  offered  an 
apartmenthi  Such  disparate  treatment 
could  be  used  as  evidence  of  discnmina- 
tion — the  apartment  operators  would  ha»e 
to  come  forward  with  evidence  t<]  establish 
that  their  treatment  was  not  discriminato- 
ry. If  discrimination  is  proved,  the  punish- 
ment for  such  illegal  treatment  is  monetary 
damages  and  or  the  requested  apartment. 
It  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  such  an  indig- 
nity. 

"Testers  have  been  recognized  b>  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
device  to  combai  housing  discrimination 

Support  of  the  modest  Tester  Program 
sponsored  by  HIT)  under  H  R,  .■?,=>(«!  should 
be  allowed  I  therefore  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  l.atta  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is 
a  wholly  spurious  procedural  issue 
here.  There  are  Members  who  would 
claim  that  it  is  somehow  irregular  for 
this  House  to  legislate  in  reconcilia 
tion.  We  have  had  Gramm-Laiia 
which  did  that.  We  have  got  on  the 
debt  extension,  Gramm-Rudman. 
which  has  never  had  hearings  There 
may  be  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
honestly  and  genuinely  is  opposed  In 
principle  to  legislating  on  reconcilia- 
tion, but  I  do  not  know  who  he  or  she 
Is.  No  one  thinks  that  anyone  is  seri- 
ous about  that. 

There  is  other  legislation  here.  The 
first  action  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  today  was  to  get  up  during  the  1 
minutes  and  get  unanimous  consent  to 
leave  alone  a  piece  of  iegislation  In 
this  bill.  He  has  not  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  other  pieces  of  legislation 
So  no  one  thinks  seriously  that  there 
is  an  objection  m  principle  to  legislat- 
ing. 

Why  are  we  legislating'  Because  It 
takes,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
action  of  this  House  and  something 
else  to  become  law  Now.  you  cannot 
talk  about  something  else,  but  this 
House  alone  cannot  make  a  law;  this 
House  plus  something  has  got  to  make 
a  law  And  if  something  does  not  want 
to  make  a  law,  this  House  cannot  do 
anything. 
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So  what  we  are  saying  is  this:  Let  us 
put.  as  this  House,  on  to  reconciliation 
this  bill,  because  we  have  not  seen 
anything  from  something.  But  if 
something  should  change  Its  mind  be- 
cause we  have  got  reconciliation,  then 
we  will  drop  it  in  conference.  We  are 
not  suggesting  that  this  is  the  best 
way  to  legislate:  we  are  not  saying  it  is 
a  good  way  to  legislate.  We  are  saying 
given  what  is  happening  somewhere 
else,  and  is  not  happening,  it  is  the 
only  way  to  legislate. 

Do  you  want  to  respond  to  the 
homeless?  Do  you  want  to  impiove.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  knows  we 
are  trying  to  do.  public  housing  mod- 
ernization? 

There  is  a  new  program  here  that  I 
sponsored.  Do  you  know  what  it  does? 
We  have  built  hundreds  of  thousands, 
millions  of  units  of  assisted  housing. 
Some  of  them  are  starting  to  fall 
apart.  We  have  a  small  revolving  fund 
in  here  which  was  wholly  noncontro- 
versial  to  try  and  preserve  units.  We 
are  not  building  new  ones;  we  are  pre- 
serving them. 

Somewhere  over  the  rainbow,  some- 
thing is  not  happening,  and  this  is  the 
only  chance  to  get  any  action,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  drop  it  if  they  change 
their  minds. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2'/4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  2  weeks  ago,  I  in- 
spected the  Laurel  Park  public  hous- 
ing complex  in  St.  Petersburg.  PL.  and 
found  deplorable  conditions  in  these 
units,  such  as  rodent  infestation,  and 
water  leaking  from  second  floor  bath- 
rooms through  ceilings  to  the  first 
floor  kitchens  below. 

HUD  officials  I've  spoken  with  tell 
me  that  this  situation  is  not  unique  to 
St.  Petersburg,  but  that  many  public 
housing  projects  throughout  our 
Nation  are  rundown  and  in  serious 
need  of  repair  and  renovation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  In  a  brief  colloquy  with  my  col- 
league from  Texas.  Mr.  Bartlett.  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Latta  amend- 
ment currently  under  consideration. 
My  concern  is  that  we  need  to  provide 
additional  Federal  funding  for  the 
modernization  of  our  Nation's  public 
housing  stock  so  that  our  constituents 
renting  these  units  don't  have  to  live 
in  such  deplorable  conditions.  My 
question  is.  if  the  Latta  amendment  is 
adopted  by  the  House  today,  what 
effect  will  it  have  on  modernization 
funding  for  housing  projects  such  as 
Laurel  Park? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  very  much  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  leader- 
ship in  modernizing  and  attempting  to 
repair  Laurel  Park  and  other  units. 

The  direct  answer  to  the  question  is. 
the  only  way  to  obtain  more  funds  for 


modernization  and  repair  is  to  pass 
the  Latta  amendment  today  and  then 
bring  H.R.  1  back  to  the  floor  to  pro- 
vide for  reprioritizing  of  the  funding 
so  that  we  can  place  more  funding  in 
the  modernization  and  repair  of 
Laurel  Park  and  other  units. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
support  because  the  way  to  obtain 
more  funding  is  to  pass  the  Latta 
amendment  so  that  we  can  place  mod- 
ernization as  a  priority,  which  it  has 
not  been. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, according  to  information  I've  re- 
ceived, there  are  as  many  as  70.000 
units  of  public  housing  throughout 
our  Nation  in  such  disrepair  that  they 
are  uninhabitable.  Yet.  I  look  at  Fed- 
eral funding  levels  for  the  past  3  years 
and  see  that  modernization  funding 
remained  level  while  funding  for  new 
housing  progran:  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  units  has  increased.  Would 
my  colleague  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  say  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  H.R.  1,  in  its 
present  form,  would  continue  the 
status  quo  of  this  repair  of  public 
housing  units.  We  have  made  some  im- 
provements in  modernization  and 
CIAP  in  H.R.  1.  But  what  we  can  do 
with  H.R.  1  on  the  floor  is  to  eliminate 
constructing  new  units  and  take  those 
funds  to  repair  existing  units  such  as 
Laurel  Park  and  the  other  several 
hundred  thousand  units  that  are  in 
need  of  repair. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  answers  and  conimend  him  for  his 
leadership  on  the  Housing  Committee 
to  try  and  reform  our  Nation's  housing 
programs  so  that  we  can  clean  up  the 
Laurel  Parks  of  our  Nation  and  pro- 
vide decent  but  affordable  public 
housing  for  our  Nation's  elderly, 
handicapped,  and  low-income  families. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  as  everybody  knows  from 
my  ad  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  go 
to  St.  Petersburg  on  occasion:  modern- 
ization has  been  doubled  in  H.R.  1  be- 
cause we  go  by  means  of  grants.  If  the 
Latta  amendment  is  adopted,  you  will 
not  have  any  funds  for  doing  anything 
at  Laurel  Park. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
has  1 W  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  that  1"^  back  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jones]. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

There  has  been  much  talk  around 
here  for  the  last  couple  of  days  about 
the  need  to  "purify"  the  reconciliation 
bill— the  need  to  remove  from  the  leg- 
islation matters  which,  in  the  view  of 
some,  do  not  belong  in  a  reconciliation 
bill. 

What  is  a  proper  piece  for  reconcilia- 
tion—like "beauty"— is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  And.  although  I  hesitate 
to  remind  my  colleagues  about  the 
1981  Gramm-Latta  reconciliation  bill, 
sometimes  one's  view  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful can  change. 

However,  buried  in  the  Latta  amend- 
ment are  a  couple  of  lines  that  would 
strike  from  the  bill  two  of  the  most 
important  efforts  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee. 

One  line  would  strike  the  OCS  reve- 
nue-sharing legislation  on  which  our 
committee  has  worked  for  3Vi  years. 

Is  this  an  idea  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  is  trying  to  slip 
into  H.R.  3500  because  it  could  not  be 
passed  on  its  own  merits? 

Well,  look  at  the  record  and  decide 
for  yourself. 

In  1982.  similar  legislation  passed  in 
the  House  by  a  260-to-134  vote. 

In  1983.  similar  legislation  passed  in 
the  House  by  a  301-to-93  vote. 

In  1984.  similar  legislation  passed  in 
the  House  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote 
as  an  amendment  to  a  Senate  bill  so 
that  we  could  go  into  a  conference 
committee. 

Also,  in  1984.  the  conference  report, 
which  is  practically  identical  to  the 
provision  in  this  reconciliation  bill, 
was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  veto 
override  margin  of  312  to  94. 

Only  time  limits  at  the  end  of  the 
98th  Congress  prevented  the  other 
body  from  fully  considering  the  con- 
ference report  which  its  conferees  had 
unanimously  approved. 

The  record  on  this  matter  is  clear. 
We  have  included  OCS  revenue  shar- 
ing in  reconciliation  only  to  finally  re- 
solve what  should  have  been  settled  at 
the  end  of  the  last  Congress. 

Another  line  in  the  Latta  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  coastal  zone 
management  reauthorization  section 
of  the  bill. 

Less  than  3  months  ago.  this  body 
passed  that  legislation  by  an  uncon- 
tested voice  vote— with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Again,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  is  not— I  repeat  not— trying 
to  pass  anything  that  this  House  has 
not  already  approved— by  overwhelm- 
ing margins. 

Some  have  argued  that  reconcilia- 
tion should  only  include  provisions 
that  involve  "savings  "  to  the  Federal 
Government. 


In  point  of  fact,  both  of  these  meas- 
ures will  result  in  such  savings. 

The  CZMA  bill  reduces  authoriza- 
tions to  fiscal  year  1985  freeze  levels 
and  tells  the  States  that  they  will 
have  to  pick  up  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs  of  their  CZM  grants-from  20 
percent  under  existing  law  to  50  per- 
cent in  the  years  ahead. 

Also,  the  reduced  authorizations,  In- 
cluding the  striking  of  the  fiscal  year 
1986  level,  will  result  in  total  authori- 
zation savings  of  well  over  $200  million 
over  the  next  4  years.  This,  in  my 
view,  is  "savings." 

The  OCS  revenue-sharing  provision 
will  bring  even  greater  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Coastal  State  opposition  to  offshore 
leasing  has  led  to  litigation  and  other 
problems  that  have  meant  major 
losses  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  se- 
rious delays  in  our  OCS  Program. 

Giving  States  a  financial  stake  in 
the  program  will  eliminate  opposition 
unless  it's  based  on  serious  environ- 
mental problems. 

A  more  predictable  OCS  Program 
with  considerably  less  litigation  will 
result  in  more  areas  being  leased  with 
higher  bonuses  from  the  oil  compa- 
nies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  States  will  be 
required  to  use  their  money  to  protect 
the  marine  and  coastal  environment. 

We  have  even  scaled  back  our  pro- 
posal. It  does  not  begin  until  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  the  first  year's  ceiling 
on  the  fund  has  been  cut  in  half— it  is 
now  $150  million  whereas  the  prior 
bills  passed  by  the  House  were  at  $300 
million.  And  it  is  all  subject  to  appro- 
priations. 

This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a 
sounder  OCS  Program.  Some  have  cal- 
culated that  the  Government  has  lost 
billions  of  dollars  because  of  State  op- 
position. The  time  has  come  to  stop 
this  loss  of  Federal  revenues  and  the 
place  is  H.R.  3500. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no  "  on 
the  Latta  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has  lO'/i  min- 
utec  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
Ircrr.  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  has 
13"^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, like  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  I  was  surprised  when  I  saw 
the  Latta  amendment,  because  it 
comes  after  our  jurisdiction  in  two 
ways,  and  in  both  instances  he  seeks  to 
strike  cost-effective  changes  that  we 
put  into  the  reconciliation. 

The  first  one  is  the  pay.  You  have 
heard  the  red  herring  about  the  Mem- 
ber's  pay:   that   is   all   absolute  non- 


sense, because  whether  you  vote  for 
Latta  or  you  vote  for  the  House  will 
not  make  any  difference  in  the  pay  of 
Members  of  the  House,  in  1988.  So  to 
throw  that  up  as  a  reason  for  doing 
this  is  nonsense.  But  what  is  frighten- 
ing is  that  we  were  directed  to  save 
$10,554,000,000  in  pay  over  the  next  3 
years.  We  actually  in  the  bill  that  is 
brought  before  us  without  Latta  save 
$10,573,000,000.  $19  million  more.  So 
one  asks.  "Why  would  Latta  be  doing 
something  that  would  cost  $19  million 
more  over  3  years  than  what  the  com- 
mittee recommended?  "  We  do  not  un- 
derstand it.  We  think  this  is  another 
one  of  those  things  like  knocking  the 
blind  people  out  in  Gramm-Latta.  He 
did  not  mean  to  do  it,  and  after  it  hap- 
pens, he  will  explain  that  to  all  of 
those  who  vote  for  his  amendment,  as 
he  did  before. 

What  is  really  important,  is  that  he 
is  going  to  affect  the  health  insurance 
premiums  of  1.4  million  subscribers  to 
more  than  128  Federal  health  benefit 
plans  that  Federal  employees  are  en- 
rolled in.  That  proposal  was  put  in 
after  testimony  from  the  Office  of 
Personnel  management  as  a  cost-con- 
tainment measure,  and  it  is  guaran- 
teed over  the  years  to  drive  down  the 
cost  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
subscribers  of  health  insurance  premi- 
ums because  it  encourages  the  mem- 
bers to  move  to  the  lower  cost  plans 
and  away  from  the  higher  cost  plans. 
There  are  some  of  the  people  who  run 
the  higher  cost  plans  who  do  not  like 
that.  They  like  to  sell  the  premium  in- 
surance for  the  high  premiums,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  got  in- 
volved in  writing  this  or  not,  but  again 
it  is  a  cost-containment  provision  that 
reduces  the  cost  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  subscribers,  and  Mr.  Latta 
wants  to  repeal  It.  I  do  not  know  why. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  find  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  line  of  reasoning 
just  put  forward  that  when  you  in- 
crease Federal  pay  in  1987  and  1988  by 
5  percent,  you  save  money  What  they 
are  saying  Is  that  we  want  these  agen- 
cies and  departments  to  absorb  the 
pay  increase''  Ridiculous  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  says  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do  that. 

On  the  matter  of  Federal  health  In- 
surance, why,  we  have  a  75-percent 
cap  right  now.  What  they  propose  to 
do  is  to  have  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  pay  100  percent,  and  that  is 
supposed  to  save  money 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 


Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  clarify  the  issue  of 
modernization,  the  fact  is.  H.R.  1  con- 
tinues the  status  quo  of  building  new- 
units  of  public  housing,  and  what 
many  of  us  want  to  do  is  to  use  those 
funds  to  repair  the  existing  substand- 
ard and  vacant  units  of  public  housing, 
and  if  it  comes  back  to  the  floor  on  an 
open  rule,  we  would  attempt  to  do 
that  and  to  give  the  Members  a  chance 
to  vote  that  way. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  this  very 
quickly  to  the  people  who  have  been 
expressing  their  concerns  about  the 
enactment  of  Gramm-Rudman.  should 
that  amendment  in  tsjci  be  carried 
through  both  Houses:  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  complaining  or  who 
are  concerned  about  what  the  impact 
of  Gramm-Rudmarui  would  be.  People 
in  defense,  including  experts  in  both 
Houses,  have  said.  "Well,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  on  readi- 
ness." People  are  expressing  their  con- 
cerns about  the  impact  on  social  pro- 
grams. 

But  what  we  must  remember  is  that 
in  fact  if  Gramm-Rudman  becomes 
law,  Gramm-Rudman  only  kicks  into 
effect  if  we  exceed  our  budget  targets, 
and  what  we  do  in  this  reconciliation 
bill— and  I  just  simply  cannot  believe 
it,  after  all  the  debates  we  have  had 
over  the  last  couple  of  months— is  to 
have  spending  increases  in  a  bill  that 
is  designed  to  carry  out  spending  re- 
ductions as  provided  in  the  Budget 
Act.  So  what  we  really  do  Is  call  into 
question  whether  we  in  fact  are  going 
to  meet  our  targets. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlematn  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  have  only  limited 
time,  and  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  should  exceed 
our  targets,  then  we  are  in  a  position 
where  we  simply  must  go  forward  and 
call  for  across-the-board  cut*  that  con- 
cern people  and  readiness  and  every- 
thing else.  If  we  do  not  enact  a  recon- 
ciliation bill  that  enacts  the  spending 
reductions  as  provided  In  the  Budget 
Act,  we  are  phony  budgetmg.  we  are 
not  providing  for  numbers  that  make 
any  sense. 

That  is  how  we  get  In  trouble.  That 
Is  how  we  would  get  In  trouble  under 
Gramm  Rudman.  Gramm-Rudman 
would  only  kick  Into  effect  if  this  Con- 
gress did  not  exercise  truth  In  budget- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  we  ought 
to  do  it,  we  ought  to  do  it  together, 
and  we  ought  to  make  reconciliation 
do  what  it  is  designed  to  do. 
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Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  OakahI. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
wanted  to  briefly  refute  the  remarks 
made  by  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI. 

We  passed  under  suspension  a  bill 
that  would  remove  the  cap  for  the 
contribution  of  Government  employ- 
ees" health  Insurance.  The  reason  we 
did  that  was  to  provide  an  Incentive 
for  those  people  in  that  plan,  includ- 
ing ourselves  and  all  Government 
workers,  3  million  who  are  working 
today  and  about  1.5  million  who  are 
retirees,  and  to  encourage  them  to  go 
into  lower  premium  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  help.  It  is  a 
savings  device,  not  tin  Increase  at  all, 
and  I  think  my  friend  knows  that. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  iv<i  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the 
process  that  it  established.  In  fact,  I 
served  on  the  Budget  Committee  for  6 
years  and  served  as  the  chair  of  the 
Budget  Process  Task  Force,  and  it  is 
only  after  trying  all  other  avenues  for 
the  last  5  years  as  the  chair  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  that  I  have 
concluded  that  as  long  as  the  aviation 
trxist  fund  is  a  part  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess, there  can  be  no  assurance  that 
needed  aviation  safety  and  capacity 
improvements  will  be  funded. 

Aviation  safety  pays  every  time  we 
cut  back  on  spending  from  the  reve- 
nues that  are  sitting  in  the  aviation 
trust  funds. 
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Safety  pays  every  time  we  ignore  the 
users'  good-faith  payment  of  taxes  in 
expectation  of  safety  and  capacity  im- 
provements. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  today 
seen  the  light  with  guidance  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky as  far  as  taking  the  aviation  and 
highway  trust  funds  off  budget.  I  ap- 
plaud him  for  this. 

However,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment continues  to  ignore  needed  hous- 
ing and  community  development  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  this  morning's 
changes  to  the  amendment  make 
mockery  of  this  body's  deliberative 
procedures  and  it  points  out  once 
again  what  happens  when  the  House 
plants  Its  collective  feet  in  concrete 
and  refuses  to  change  the  Budget  Act. 

We  must  fine  tune  our  budget  proc- 
ess and  defeat  the  Latta  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
Inquire  as  to  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has  8  minutes 
remaining   and   the   gentleman   from 


Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  has  9V4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chalrmaji,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick] 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
would  like  to  address  some  of  the  ar- 
guments that  I  have  heard  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  Latta  amendment  is  the  deal  of 
the  year  and  If  you  did  not  get  your 
part  of  it,  you  really  missed  out. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta].  I  hear  all  this  con- 
cern about  budgets  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. Well,  you  do  not  do  anything 
with  OCS.  That  is  going  to  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  future.  We 
cannot  do  that.  That  is  the  big  guy. 
We  cannot  do  that. 

Then  we  put  the  trust  funds  off 
budget.  Now,  how  could  smyone  stand 
up  and  call  themselves  fiscally  respon- 
sible when  you  are  talking  about 
taking  things  off  budget  that  the 
President  nor  the  Congress  will  no 
more  have  any  impact  on  to  hold  down 
the  spending? 

What  do  you  do?  You  do  what  you 
do  most  of  the  time.  You  sock  it  to  the 
little  guy  in  the  housing  progrsuns,  in 
the  things  that  are  needed,  and  you 
leave  the  big  guy  out. 

So  I  want  to  tell  you,  if  we  stick 
around  for  smother  hour  or  so,  maybe 
we  can  make  some  more  deals. 

There  is  no  one  who  can  possibly 
vote  for  this  amendment  who  believes 
in  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  OxLEY). 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. Here  is  one  Member  who  Is  will- 
ing to  vote  for  the  Latta  amendment, 
willing  to  vote  for  the  Latta  amend- 
ment up  front,  understanding  very 
strongly  that  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess, as  I  understand  It  when  I  came  to 
this  body  4  years  ago,  was  to  get  us  to 
budget  savings  and  to  drive  the  deficit 
down.  That  is  what  reconciliation 
meant  to  me  and  it  still  means  that  to 
me  today. 

We  have  a  chance.  I  think,  in  this 
amendment  to  save  the  taxpayers  $3.5 
billion.  As  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois said  earlier,  this  is  a  chance  for  us 
to  put  our  money  where  our  mouths 
are  and  to  save  the  taxpayers  that 
kind  of  money. 

Somebody  mentioned  that  place 
over  the  rainbow,  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  and 
indeed,  they  are  playing  that  same 
game  that  some  Members  of  this  body 
are  trying  to  do  as  well,  and  that  is  to 
use  the  reconciliation  process  to  raise 
spending. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  sent  a  letter  Just 
the  other  day  to  the  other  body  saying 
that  the  President  would  consider  very 


strongly  a  veto  if  those  spending  meas- 
ures were  added  to  the  reconciliation 
process.  We  are  playing  into  the  same 
game  if  we  do  that  here. 

We  have  got  one  chance  and  one 
chance  only  and  that  is  to  vote  for  the 
Latta  amendment  and  to  save  that 
$3.5  billion.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  good  housing 
program.  I  would  like  to  see  a  program 
come  out  of  committee  and  work  its 
way  through  the  process,  but  that  is 
not  happening. 

The  other  body,  for  example,  if  you 
will,  has  added  some  provisions  in 
there  that  I  am  concerned  about,  in- 
creasing, for  example,  public  broad- 
casting by  $15  million  over  a  number 
that  the  President  has  already  vetoed 
twice.  I  am  concerned  about  that. 

I  think  we  have  a  chance  here  to  set 
the  record  straight  and  to  pass  a 
meaningful  reconciliation  process.  If 
we  do  not,  then  we  might  as  well  junk 
the  whole  budget  process  and,  indeed, 
this  is  going  to  bring  about  a  much 
more  strict  type  of  legislation,  known 
as  Gramm-Rudman,  that  many  of  us  I 
think  are  concerned  about  in  its  appli- 
cation to  cutting  the  budget. 

So  this  is  a  responsible  approach.  I 
salute  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  who  hais  made  a  career  out 
of  saving  the  taxpayers  money  and 
eliminating  waste  and  fraud  in  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr.  DRF.IER  of  California.  Mr  Chair 
man.  ait  a  membvr  of  the  Kankinft  (  ommit- 
tee  whirh  -ip«nt  ncarl*  an  entire  workiriK 
month  icrapplinK  with  UK.  1.  the  Kefieral 
housinfc  authorization.  I  *»»  startled  to 
learn  that  the  text  of  that  maftKJve  hill 
would  be  included  a.*  a  part  of  the  hudtfet 
reconciliation  le(cii»lali<>n  »e  »ill  ('iin«ider 
later  on  today. 

I  can  assure  mv  rollea»cue»  thai  Ihime  of 
UR  who  Ntudied  thiH  leiciNlation  in  commit- 
tee ran  into  difnrult\  with  it  as  reflected 
by  the  fart  thai  amendments  were  offered 
to  the  bill  on  the  a^eraite  of  one  for  e»ery 
other  pa)(e.  and  a  full  •»'>  of  those  amend- 
ments carried. 

Notwithstanding  that  arduous  H-day 
markup,  however  the  bill  that  m  being 
brought  to  »ou  between  the  b<H)kendM  of 
reronrihation  is  not  the  bill  that  our  com- 
mittee reported,  for  major  changes  were 
made  to  it  later  in  a  small  caucus. 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  the  rest  of  the 
House  should  ha>e  a  better  l<M>k  at  this 
major  hill  I  hope  xiu'll  join  with  me  in 
supporting  the  Ijjtta  amendment,  which 
would  bring  about  regular  order  consider- 
ation of  the  housing  bill 

Mr  Sm  MW  \>  Mr  (  hairman  I  rise 
today  to  strongl»  supp<in  the  l-atLa  amend 
ment  which  seeks  to  eliminate  the  authori- 
zation add  ons  which  were  included  during 
the  reconciliaton  priK-eedings  of  certain 
House  committees  In  eliminating  these  au- 
thoriiations  for  new  Federal  spending,  we 
will  help  restore  a  certain  degree  of  Tiscal 
disciplint    which  otherwise   is  notabi*    lack 
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ing   as   Conifress    proceeds    with    its   fiscal 
year  1986  budget  process. 

In  my  mind,  the  reconciliation  actions 
taken  by  two  particular  committees  on 
which  I  serve— the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Banking 
Committee — amply  demonstrate  the  reason 
why  Congress  is  presently  unable  to  deal 
with  the  current  deficit  crisis:  We,  as  a 
body,  are  institutionally  much  more  con- 
cerned with  finding  new  and  politically  at- 
tractive ways  to  spend  Federal  money — 
without  regard  to  accepted  legislative  pro- 
cedure or  even  at  times  the  substance  of 
the  policy  issues— than  we  are  with  making 
the  sometimes-tough  political  choices  re- 
quired to  achieve  spending  cuts  and  control 
the  deficit,  in  essence,  realization  of  this 
inability  is  the  real  reason  behind  the 
House  leadership  oppositon  to  the  IJramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  budget  proposal.  Con- 
gress knows  full  well  that  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  Presidential  budget  slashing,  it  will  ha»e 
to  step  forward  and  accomplish  the  unpala 
table  task  of  passing  a  budget  resolution 
that  adheres  to  strict  deficit  limits.  By  op 
posing  Gramm-Rudman.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  conceding  that  we  are  not  equal 
to  the  task,  and  in  essence  we  are  signaling 
that  we  would  prefer  to  continue  current 
practices,  such  as  today's  reconciliation 
proceeding,  which  cleverly  render  our 
budget  process  useless. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Oceanography.  I 
strongly  opposed  the  add  ons  included  by 
our  committee.  Our  committee's  reconcilia 
tion  instructions  required  us  t<i  come  up 
with  $300  million  in  savings  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Only  through  certain  questionable  ac- 
counting practices  by  the  Budget  (  ommil- 
tee  and  CBO  'whereby  they  gave  both  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  the  Interior  (  ommittee  credit  for  the 
same  Jl  billion  in  saving-  from  an  Higi  set- 
tlement! did  our  committee  surpass  its 
goal.  Were  it  for  this  ■'double  accounting.  " 
however,  we  would  have  fallen  short  of  the 
savings  quota  In  anv  event,  the  committee 
then  prt»ceeded  to  turn  an  exercise  de- 
signed to  achieve  fiscal  year  19H6  budget 
savings  into  a  means  of  authori/ing  over 
$350  million  annually  m  new  open-ended 
spending  authority  starting  in  1989. 

The  majority  of  this  new  spending  au 
thoritv  IS  targeted  for  a  new  program 
which  shares  with  a  wide  range  of  I  .S. 
States  and  territories  a  portion  of  the  F"ed- 
eral  revenues,  generated  hv  the  OCS  oil 
and  gas  leasing  program  The  program, 
however,  includes  (.real  Lakes  State-  and 
I'.S.  territories,  none  of  which  even  paniri- 
pate  in  the  OCS  Program  Whv.  then,  are 
we  sharing  OCS-generated  revenues  with 
them?  As  well,  the  Stale  grant  formula. 
under  the  program's  proposed  provisions,  is 
not  tied  only  to  actual  OCS  oil  and  gas 
leasing  or  production  hut  rather  it  includes 
nonrelevant  factor-  such  as  coastline  mile- 
age and  population  Finally,  the  monev  will 
be  used  hv  Mates  for  coastal  zone  manage- 
menllvp«'  purposes,  but  not  in  lieu  of  sepa- 
rate lederal  t  ZMA  funding.  At  a  time 
when  this  House  has  already  passed  legisla- 


tion this  year  to  reauthorize  but  cut  back 
CZM.4  funding,  it  makes  no  sense,  particu- 
larly given  our  Federal  deficits,  to  be  pass- 
ing this  program  to  be  used  for  this  dupli- 
cative purpose. 

From  a  procedural  standpoint,  including 
a  program  such  as  OCS  revenue  sharing  in 
the  reconciliation  bill  stifies  the  legislative 
due  process.  Our  committee  has  had  no 
hearings  on  this  measure  this  year.  No 
doubt  its  proponents  will  say  that  this  pro- 
g:ram  ha-  passed  the  House  in  previous 
years.  While  that  is  true,  more  than  one 
revenue-sharing  proposal  was  considered 
during  our  committee  markup.  .4s  well,  this 
proposal,  for  the  first  time,  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  CZMA  funding  and  not  in  lieu  of 
it.  And.  furthermore,  our  fiscal  picture  is 
even  worse  today  than  it  was  2  years  ago 
when  the  House  last  pa.ssed  it. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  provision  which  cries 
out  for  careful  consideration  and  amend- 
ment—not concealment  in  a  bill  meant  to 
fulfill  the  purpose-  of  the  Budget  \c\. 

Mr  (hairman.  a-  a  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Banking  (ommittee.  I  wit- 
nessed an  equally,  perhaps  greater,  abuse 
of  the  legislative  process  bv  that  commit- 
tee's inclusion  of  H.R.  1  in  its  reconcilia- 
tion package.  Our  committee  considered 
over  125  amendments  to  the  measure  and 
the  result  was  far.  far  short  of  what  1  con- 
sider to  be  a  good  hill  What  logic,  then. 
prevails  in  considering  thi-  measure  a-  part 
of  a  vehicle  which  drasiicallv  restricts  a 
.Member's  ability  to  offer  amendments?  Not 
to  mention,  of  course,  the  larger  policy 
question  of  whether  we  are  actually  doing 
our  Nation's  housing  cause  more  damage 
than  good  by  irresponsible  increasing  our 
defiflt  and.  therefore,  raising  interest  rates 
which  are  so  important  to  potential  home- 
ow  ners. 

The  l.atta  amendment  should  not  be  a 
difficult  vote  Its  passage  will  simply  mean 
that  the  House  recognizes  that  it  is  time  to 
stick  to  our  own  budget  rules  as  best  we 
ran  and  debate  the  other  issues  fairly  and 
openly  on  their  merits. 

Let's  change  the  tone  played  by  this  sym- 
phony of  lawmakers— from  the  monotone 
of  deficit  spending  to  the  harmony  of 
thoughtful,  responsible  fiscal  planning. 

Mr  WIKTH  Mr  (hairman.  I  want  to 
amplifv  mv  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
l.atta  amendment  to  the  House  reconcilia- 
tion budget  bill.  H  R.  3500 

We  have  seen  more  smoke  and  mirror 
budget  tricks  this  year  than  1  hope  we  will 
ever  see  again.  However,  the  unfortunate 
reality  is  that  this  amendment  gives  us 
more  of  the  same. 

Supporters  of  the  Latta  amendment  have 
argued  that  it  will  save  $3.5  billion  from 
the  deficit  over  the  next  3  years.  That  as- 
sertion IS  fiat  wrong,  Csing  figures  from 
the  nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  House  Budget  Committee  has 
shown  that  the  Latta  amendment  would 
save  at  most  $300  million  over  3  vears.  and 
even  those  saving*  will  probably  not  mate- 
rialize. 

Proponents  of  this  amendment  appear  to 
have  dramatically  overstated  budget  sav- 
ings  to    make    their    proposal    Uwk    like    a 


major  deficit  cutter.  It  is  not.  In  the  area  of 

civilian  pav  raises,  for  example,  this 
amendment  -  supporters  have  ignored  CBO 
cost  estimates,  claiming  $1.3  billion  in  sav- 
ings that  will  never  occur 

Moreover,  last-minute  revisions  by  the 
authors  of  this  amendment  would  lake 
aviation,  highwavs,  and  mass  transit  trust 
funds  off  budget,  thereby  removing  at>out 
$17  billion  in  Federal  programs  from 
budget  scrutiny, 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  its  contribution  to  this 
deficit  reduction  bill,  the  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  .Affairs  Committee  has  sur- 
passed the  deficit-cutting  targets  specified 
by  the  fiscal  year  lit»fi  budget  resolution  by 
$2.3  billion.  While  it  is  true  that  the  com- 
mittee has  added  some  new  programs. 
every  one  of  them  has  been  paid  for  by  cuts 
in  other  areas. 

These  zero-sum  change-  were  the  product 
of  a  careful  program-bvprogram  review  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  (  ommu- 
nity  Development  and  the  full  committee. 
Moreover,  the  programs  under  question 
here  todav  had  broad,  bipartisan  support 
when  the>  were  passed  unanimouslv  by 
voice  vote  out  of  both  committee  and  sub- 
committee. This  bill  includes  a  fair  housing 
program  proposed  bv  the  Housing  and 
Irban  Development  Secrelar>  and  a  new 
Rural  Housing  Loan  l.uarantee  Program 
and  public  housing  financing  changes 
which  were  proposed  bv  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

.\lthough  the  authors  of  the  l^tta 
amendment  argue  that  a  reconciliation  bill 
should  not  contain  anv  new  funding,  they 
appiv  this  principle  inconsistently  While 
the  amendment  singles  out  16  of  the  bills 
programs  it  does  not  touch  11  other  new 
authorizations  This  kind  of  arbitrary 
budget  policv  IS  simply  unfair 

Mr  (hairman,  let  us  be  perfectly  clear. 
The  provisions  that  the  l^lta  amenoment 
would  delete  not  onlv  meet  but  actually 
exceed  the  agreed  upon  budget-cutting  tar- 
gets CBO  figures  certify  thai  those  who 
claim  this  amendment  would  cut  the  deficit 
by  $3.5  billion  are  deceiving  the  American 
public. 

The  authors  of  this  amendment  are  not 
writing  good  budget  policy;  they're  writing 
fiction. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Could  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  is 
remaining  on  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  has  8^ 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Chair  would  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill  he  would  have  the 
right  to  close  debate. 

Mr  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  time  what  I  would 
propose  to  do  is  to  yield  to  one  other 
speaker  and  then  use  the  remaining 
time  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1V4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance,  and 
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Urban  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  few  points  that 
have  been  msule  since  I  initially  spoke. 

We  held  12  days  of  hearings  in  the 
subcommittee  and  had  8  days  of  mark- 
up. 

"Over  the  Rainbow."  we  had  3  days 
of  hearings.  March  22.  25.  and  15: 
whereas  we  marked  up  in  other  places, 
instead  of  a  markup,  the  markup  call 
was  for  9:35  a.m.  and  't  was  adjourned 
at  9:40  a.m.  with  a  promise  that  on 
September  24  that  it  would  be  conclud- 
ed, the  markup,  that  is.  at  the  end  of 
that  week. 

Well,  here  we  are  in  October  and  no 
new  markup  scheduled.  I  guess  they 
have  not  found  out  yet  where  they  are 
going. 

That  is  why  we  are  asking  you  to  help 
us  keep  the  housing  bill  in  reconcilia- 
tion. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  our  very, 
very  distinguished  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  who  spoke  a  few  mo- 
menta ago  put  it  right  on  the  button. 
He  hit  it  right  on  the  button. 

Having  stripped  other  items  from  the 
bill,  we  are  left  with  a  situation  where 
the  unfortunates  of  this  country  are 
going  to  be  hit.  but  we  took  care  of  the 
big  guys. 

Incidentally,  there  were  30  members 
on  the  Democratic  siae  of  the  Banking 
Committee  and  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  members  of  the  P-jblic  Worlss  Com- 
mittee that  we  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee are  going  to  be  looking  very 
closely  at  the  next  vote  that  is  going  to 
occur  in  a  few  moments,  because  I  have 
not  decided  yet  how  I  want  to  go  on  the 
Fazio  amendment.  I  think  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Committee, 
fhe  30  Democrats  and  myself,  have 
that  decision  yet  to  make. 

Vote  "no."  please,  on  Latta. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Boulter]. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  Congressman  Latta's 
amendment  to  H.R.  3500.  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliatin  Act  of  1985.  As  you 
know,  this  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate approximately  $3.5  billion  of  add 
ons  to  the  deficit,  including  a  major 
authorizing  bill— H.R.  1.  the  Housing 
Act  of  1985.  and  a  congressional  pay 
raise. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  body  is  at 
a  watershed  point.  Are  we  going  to 
continue  profligate  spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  or  are  we  not?  Are 
we  going  to  do  something  about  the 
deficit,  or  are  we  not? 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide.  If  savings 
cannot  be  achieved  during  the  recon- 
ciliation process,  they  are  never  going 
to  t)e  achieved.  If  the  Latta  amend- 
ment fails,  then  we  don't  have  recon- 
ciliation and  Congress  will  have  made 
a  shajn  of  the  budgetary  process  once 
again. 

Following  the  August  district  recess. 


it  is  now  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the 
process  by  which  we  take  tax  dollars 
and  spend  them  has  come  under  in- 
tense public  scrutiny  as  never  before. 
Opinion  polls  show  that  the  deficit  is 
now  the  No.  1  area  of  concern  the 
American  people  have  about  their 
Government.  Imagine  that— inflation, 
national  security,  the  entire  array  of 
public  concerns  now  takes  a  back  seat 
to  our  spending  habits.  We're  castigat- 
ed on  editorial  pages  across  the  coun- 
try. Many  have  suggested  that  the 
budgetary  process  is  out  of  control  and 
can  be  salvaged  only  through  institu- 
tional changes. 

Congress  brought  all  this  attention 
on  itself.  Congress  spent  its  way  into 
the  deficit,  and  then  last  fall  Members 
traveled  around  their  districts  wring- 
ing their  hands  over  it.  Ill  wager 
about  90  percent  of  the  Members  here 
campaigned  in  1984  on  cutting  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  redeeming 
those  promises  to  our  constituents. 
Mr.  Latta's  amendment  will  save  $3.5 
billion  over  3  years.  That's  a  small  but 
steady  step  toward  the  $?76  billion  in 
savings  this  body  has  resolved  to 
achieve  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
resolution. 

Is  the  House  genuinely  concerned 
about  this  Nations  economic  health, 
or  is  it  an  out-of-control  collection  of 
spendthrifts?  Is  the  fiscal  1986  budget 
resolution  meaninglecs  rhetoric,  or  a 
real  goal?  Whether  or  not  Congress- 
man Latta's  amendment  passes  will  do 
much  to  provide  the  answers. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  inquire  how  much 
time  is  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  4  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  requested  to  utilize  the  balance  of 
his  time  in  closing,  which  under  the 
precedents  he  would  have  the  right  to 
do. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  right  under  the  procedures  of  the 
House,  since  it  is  my  amendment,  to 
close  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  under  the  precedents, 
has  that  right,  and  the  Chair  so  rules. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  new. 

Mr,  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Inform  the 
Chair,  as  well  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side,  that  there 
may  have  been  some  implication  that 
we  have  one  speaker;  we  have  two  for 
the  closing,  and  If  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that,  we  will  be  glad  to  put  on 
one  speaker  and  then  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
happy  to  accommodate  the  Members 
in  whatever  agreement  they  reach. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia wish  to  yield  at  this  time,  or  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  an- 
other speaker,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him,  but  not  for  closing.  I  still  have 
some  time. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairmain.  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  side  will  close;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  so 
stated. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2'/i 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Latta  amendment  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  is  discriminatory;  and  second, 
it  is  claiming  falses  promises. 

First,  let  us  talk  about  the  discrimi- 
natory nature.  It  says  it  wants  to  go 
after  new  programs  that  are  author- 
ized in  reconciliation,  even  though  it 
ignores  the  fact  that  just  4  years  ago 
in  1981  the  Gramm-Lattt»  reconcilia- 
tion had  200  changes  in  authorization. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  it  asks  us  to 
go  after  16  programs  that  are  in  recon- 
ciliation, yet  it  overlooks  11. 

The  question  then  is  that  if  you 
want  to  go  after  authorizations  and 
new  programs,  let  us  be  honest  about 
it;  go  after  all  of  them,  do  not  pick  and 
choose.  Do  not  skip  here  and  go  there. 
Do  not  go  after  poor  people's  pro- 
grams and  leave  the  others  alone;  so  I 
say  that  it  is  discriminatory  and. 
therefore,  ought  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause it  does  not  go  after  all  the  au- 
thorizations. It  only  goes  after  some. 
It  picks  and  chooses. 

Second,  it  is  also  guilty  of  false 
promises  and  false  claims,  and  let  me 
tell  you  what  they  are.  It  claims  that 
it  is  going  to  reduce  the  deficit  even 
further.  That  is  absolutely  not  the 
case  at  all.  The  Latta  amendment 
claims  $1.3  billion  in  additional  savings 
for  pay.  CBO  stated  in  a  letter  to  us 
that  the  Latta  language  saves  the 
same  as  the  House-passed  reconcilia- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Latta  amendment 
can  claim  zero  for  new  savings. 

For  those  who  say  this  is  going  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  that  It  does  not  further  reduce  the 
deficit  at  all.  What  you  are  doing  is  se- 
lecting a  different  set  of  priorities 
from  those  selected  by  the  10  commit- 
tees that  submitted  their  recommen- 
dations. 

Now.  if  the  minority  side  wants  to 
admit  that  its  Members  who  served  on 
the  10  committees  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  responsibilities,  then  that  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  somewhere  else;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  here  In  rec- 
onciliation, because  It  was  not  dealt 
with  in  the  various  respective  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "no  "  on  Latta  be- 
cause It  discriminates.  It  does  not  go 
after  all  the  authorizations. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  on  Latta  be- 
cause CBO  certifies  that  it  will  not 
save  additional  dollars,  as  claimed  by 
its  author. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Snyder]. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
yesterday  during  general  debate  I 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  Latta 
amendment  because  I  felt  that  it 
blocked  our  efforts  to  take  the  trans- 
portation trust  funds  off  budget.  I 
thought  it  was  inappropriate  to  in- 
clude that  language  in  the  budget. 

This  morning,  as  you  know,  the 
amendment  was  amended  and  now  the 
trust  funds  go  off  budget  beglrming  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  advised  us.  and  it  is  in  the  printed 
report,  that  because  of  the  surplus 
being  built  up  in  these  funds  and  not 
being  spent,  that  when  you  begin  to 
draw  down  on  them  in  future  years 
you  would  increase  the  deficit  begin- 
ning in  1989. 
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So  by  taking  the  trust  funds  off 
budget  in  1989.  we  will  decrease  the 
deficit  in  1989  by  $80  billion,  and  $230 
million  in  1990. 

This  is  a  deficit  reduction  move,  by 
taking  the  trust  funds  out  of  the  uni- 
fied- budget  and  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  Latta  amendment  and  ask  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  good 
debate,  but  we  are  far  afield  from 
what  we  are  concerned  with.  We  are 
concerned  with  reducing  the  deficit  by 
$3.5  billion.  Vote  against  the  Latta 
amendment  and  you  are  saying,  "I 
want  to  go  $3.5  billion  further  in  the 
red." 

That  is  the  question.  Also,  it  has 
been  brought  up  here  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve my  ears  when  it's  said  that  when 
you  increase  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 
somehow  you  are  going  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

On  the  housing  matter,  we  have  had 
that  bill  up  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  2  months.  If  that  bill  could 
have  stood  on  its  own,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  would  have  reported  it  and 
we  would  have  had  it  down  here  on 
the  floor.  They  should  not  be  attempt- 
ing to  slip  it  through  here  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  without  amendment, 
without  having  a  chance  to  debate  it. 
That  is  what  they  are  saying  to  us. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  take  all  the  problems  of  coun- 
try in  one  amendment.  We  are  being 
criticized  because  we  are  not  taking 
care  of  all  of  the  problems  of  the 
country.  We  are  taking  care  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion, and  that  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance 
of  my  time  to  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reconciliation 
process  is  the  means  through  which 
the  various  committees  meet  their  ob- 
ligations for  deficit  reduction.  It  is  not 
a  Christmas  tree  upon  which  we  hang 
goodies  for  one  and  all.  It  is  not  a 
piece  of  legislative  machinery  to 
create  new  spending.  It  is  the  enforce- 
ment arm  of  the  budget.  It  is  not  a 
procedure  for  initiating  new  Ideas.  It  is 
a  procedure  for  implementing  ideas 
that  we  have  already  accepted. 

So  it  logically  follows  that  any  defi- 
cit add  ons  to  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985  are  against  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  reconciliation 
process. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  helps  us 
subdue  our  fiscal  schizophrenia  which 
I  see  ballooning  here.  His  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  spending  in- 
creases contained  in  the  bill  and 
reduce  the  deficit  by  an  additional  $3.5 
billion  over  3  years.  That  is  what  this 
is  all  about.  That  is  why  some  of  us 
are  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol with  that  deficit-reduction  recon- 
ciliation conference  over  there. 

I  cannot  belabor  the  points.  We  have 
a  clearcut  choice.  Either  we  accept  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  and  help  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  or  we  accept  this 
bill  as  it  is  and  add  to  the  deficit  an- 
other $3'/!  billion  that  we  are  supposed 
to  milk  out  over  there  on  that  confer- 
ence committee. 

There  are  no  ambiguities  here,  I  do 
not  think,  no  complexities.  Just  a 
simple  choice:  Either  support  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  or  support  rising 
deficits.  Up  or  down.  Yes  or  no.  It  is  a 
clean-cut  issue.  There  Just  is  not  any- 
thing more  simple  than  that. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr  Wright],  the  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRM.A.N  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr  Wright]  Is  recog- 
nized for  4Vs  minutes. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield"' 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
it  very  clear  to  my  colleagues  on  what 
the  Latta  amendment  would  do  to 
rural  housing  across  this  Nation. 

It  would  zero  out  and  gut  rural  hous- 
ing. There  will  not  be  any  rural  hous- 
ing. We  do  not  have  commercial  mort- 
gage lending  operations  in  most  of 
these  counties,  so  I  urge  my  colleagues 


all  across  this  Nation,  if  you  are  con- 
cerned about  rural  housing  to  vote 
"no"  against  the  Latta  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  for  pinpointing 
one  of  the  very  good  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  Latta  amendment, 
because  it  does  zero  out  any  effort  to 
do  anything  for  rural  housing. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  would  zero  out 
the  language  that  permits  the  exten- 
sion of  the  FHA  Mortgage  Insurance 
Program,  something  that  all  of  us 
have  enjoyed  for  35  years.  It  would 
zero  it  out.  It  would  zero  out  the  Nehe- 
mlah  Program,  which  permits  poor 
and  low-income  Americans  in  our 
cities  to  be  able  to  buy  homes  and  own 
their  own  homes  and  get  a  piece  of  the 
rock  and  have  a  feeling  that  they  own 
a  piece  of  America  and  become  capital- 
ists In  a  small  way  of  their  owti.  It 
would  zero  that  out. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  it 
would  do.  It  would  zero  out  free  pro- 
grams that  provide  emergency  shelter 
and  food  for  homeless  Americans  left 
to  drift  on  this  tide  of  American  mobil- 
ity. 

Those  are  the  things  that  It  would 
cut  out.  The  purpose  Is  not  really  to 
save  money.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by 
that.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  this 
reconciliation  bill  without  the  Latta 
amendment  Is  fully  within  the  budget 
figures  that  this  very  House  adopted. 
What  It  does  Instead  is  to  do  what  it 
was  attempting  to  do  4  years  ago.  and 
that  Is  to  second-guess  the  committees 
of  the  House,  come  out  here  on  the 
House  floor  at  the  last  minute  and 
substitute  the  judgment  of  one  indi- 
vidual for  the  judgments  of  the  com- 
mittees that  have  been  appointed  to 
make  these  individual  choices. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  has 
stayed  within  its  limits.  The  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  has  only  the  re- 
sponsibility for  dividing  among  the 
various  committees  of  the  House  the 
various  categorical  programs  that  we 
have  highlighted  in  our  budget  resolu- 
tion. Then  we  have  left  it  up  to  those 
committees,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  to  make  the  Judgments  as  to 
where  those  individual  moneys  proper- 
ly would  best  be  spent. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made 
statements  today  that  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  come  in  here  at  the  last 
minute  and  use  a  reconciliation  bill  for 
authorization  purposes.  Yet,  1  remem- 
ber 4  years  ago  when  the  very  same 
gentleman  from  Ohio  presented  a  rec- 
onciliation amendment.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  pages  long  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  unnumbered,  but 
more  than  700  pages  long,  and  nobody 
knew  what  was  in  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
point,  because  I  did  not  aslc  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  to  me.  I  have  only  about 
2  Ml  minutes  left  and  I  have  several 
other  points  I  want  to  make. 

The  gentleman  full  well  Icnows  that 
In  that  reconciliation  amendment  he 
offered  that  day,  nobody  Itnew  what 
was  in  it  and  it  changed  more  than  200 
regular  laws  of  the  House,  regular 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
crammed  down  our  throats  in  one 
blind  gulp.  The  gentleman  has  little 
bearing  when  he  comes  to  stand 
before  us  and  complain  about  authori- 
zations in  these  reconciliation  bills. 
We  have  always  had  some  authoriza- 
tions in  reconciliation  bills.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  system  of 
the  House. 

Were  it  not  for  that,  we  could  just 
do  away  with  the  committees  and 
invest  all  the  House's  responsibility  in 
the  Budget  Committee  alone.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  want  to  do  that. 
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So  it  is  not  money  and  it  is  not  pro- 
cedure that  they  are  complaining 
about. 

Well,  what  is  it  they  are  complaining 
about?  They  are  complaining  about 
spending  any  of  this  money  on  these 
programs  that  benefit  the  least  fortu- 
nate among  us.  the  homeless,  the 
hungry,  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
grub  out  a  bare  living,  the  working 
poor,  those  who  would  like  to  own  a 
home,  those  who  would  like  to  be  good 
citizens,  those  who  would  like  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  a  home  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $40,000. 

Every  time  a  home  cost  goes  up 
$1,000,  it  knocks  100.000  Americans 
out  of  the  market.  And  every  time  the 
interest  rate  goes  up  1  percentage 
point,  it  knocks  300.000  Americaris  out 
of  the  market.  It  renders  that  many 
more  people  incapable  of  owning  their 
own  homes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  part  of  the 
American  dream  that  we  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  humblest  among  us  to  have 
a  decent  standard  of  living,  and  to  own 
their  own  home,  and  a  piece  of  the 
action  in  this  country,  is  something 
that  is  at  stake  in  this  amendment, 
and  I  ask  us  to  vote  no  on  the  Latta 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDCX  VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  209,  noes 
219,  not  voting  6,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  3701 

AYES-209 

Andrews 

Gunderson 

Pashayan 

Archer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Penny 

Armey 

Hamilton 

Petri 

Badham 

Hammerschmid 

Porter 

Barnard 

Hansen 

Pursell 

Bartlett 

Hartnelt 

Qulllen 

Barton 

Hatcher 

Ray 

Bateman 

Hendon 

Regula 

Bedell 

Henry 

Ridge 

Bentley 

Hller 

RItter 

Bereuter 

Hints 

Rotierts 

Blllrakis 

Hopkins 

Robinson 

Bllley 

Hunter 

Roemer 

Boehlert 

Hutto 

Rogers 

Boulter 

Hyde 

Roth 

Broomfleld 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Brown  (COi 

Jenkins 

Rowland  (CT) 

Broyhlll 

Johnson 

Rowland  (GA) 

Bruce 

Jones  (OKI 

Rudd 

Burton  iINi 

Kasich 

Saxton 

Callahan 

Kemp 

Schaefer 

Campbell 

Kindness 

Schneider 

Carney 

Kolbe 

Schuette 

Carr 

Kostmayer 

Schuize 

Chandler 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Chapman 

Lagomarslno 

Sharp 

Chappie 

LatU 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Leach  (lA) 

Shelby 

dinger 

Leath  (TX) 

Shumway 

Cmu 

Lent 

Shuster 

Cobey 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slljander 

Coble 

LIghtfoot 

Skeen 

Coleman  (MO) 

Livingston 

Slaltery 

Combest 

Loetner 

Slaughter 

Coughlin 

Lott 

Smith  (FL) 

Courier 

Lowery(CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Craig 

Lujan 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane 

Lungren 

iNH) 

Daniel 

Mack 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

MacKay 

(OR) 

Darden 

Madigan 

Snowe 

Daub 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

Davis 

Martin  (IL) 

Solomon 

DeLay 

Martin  (NY) 

Spence 

DeWlne 

McCain 

Stallings 

Dickinson 

McCandless 

Slangeland 

DIoGuardI 

McCollum 

Slenholm 

Doman  (CA> 

McCurdy 

Strang 

Dowdy 

McDade 

Stratton 

Dreler 

McEwen 

Stump 

Duncan 

McGrath 

Sundqulst 

Durbin 

McKeman 

Sweeney 

Eckert(NY) 

McMillan 

Swindail 

Edwards  (OK) 

Meyers 

Tauke 

Emerson 

Mica 

Taylor 

English 

Michel 

Thomas  (CA) 

Evans (lA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Thomas  iQA) 

Pawell 

Miller  (WAi 

Vander  Jagt 

Fiedler 

Monson 

Volkmer 

Fields 

Montgomery 

Vucanovlch 

Franklin 

Moore 

Walker 

Preniel 

Moorhrad 

Weber 

Oallo 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whltehurat 

Gekas 

Mrazek 

Whlttaker 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Wortley 

Gllckman 

NIchoU 

Wylle 

Goodling 

NIelson 

Yalron 

Gordon 

O'Brien 

Young (PL) 

Gradlson 

Olin 

Zachau 

Gregg 

Oxley 

Grotberg 

Packard 
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Ackerman 

Boner  iTN) 

Cooper 

Akaka 

Bonlor(MI) 

Coyne 

Alexander 

Bonker 

Crockett 

Anderson 

BorskI 

Daachle 

Annunzio 

Boaco 

de  la  Oana 

Anthony 

Boucher 

Dellunu 

Applegate 

Boxer 

Derrick 

Aspin 

Breaux 

Dicks 

Atkins 

Brooks 

D'niell 

AuColn 

Bryant 

Dixon 

Barnes 

Burton  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Bates 

Buslamante 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Bellenson 

Byron 

Downey 

Bennett 

Carper 

Dwyer 

Herman 

Chappell 

Dymally 

Bevlll 

Clay 

Dyson 

Blaggl 

Coleman  <TX) 

Early 

Boggs 
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D  1310 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Nelson  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith  for  with  Mr.  Conyers 
against. 

Mr.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  atxjve  recorded. 

POINT  or  ORDDt 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
section  3113  of  H.R.  3500, 

I  raise  a  point  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 3113  of  H.R.  3500  on  the  grounds 
that  it  Is  In  violation  of  clause  5(b)  of 
House  rule  21  which  prohibits  legisla- 
tion carrying  a  tax  or  tariff  measure 
from  being  reported  by  any  committee 
not  having  jurisdiction  to  report  tax 
or  tariff  measures. 


Mr.  Chairman,  section  3113  of  H.R. 
3500  attempts  to  exclude  certain  inter- 
est on  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  from  application  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  section  265.  Code 
section  265  denies  an  income  tax  de- 
duction for  certain  expenses  and  inter- 
est incurred  to  purchase  tax-exempt 
obligations.  Section  3113  of  H.R.  3500 
deems  certain  interest  of  the  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association  not  to 
come  under  code  section  265. 

The  allowance  or  denial  of  an  inter- 
est deduction  against  income  taxes  is 
clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  section 
3113  is  a  tax  measure  and,  as  such,  vio- 
lates clause  5(b)  of  rule  21. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any 
Member  who  desires  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order. 

That  section  Is  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

POINT  Of  ORDER 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
section  6701  of  H.R.  3500. 

I  raise  a  point  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 6701  of  H.R.  3500  on  the  grounds 
that  It  Is  In  violation  of  clause  5(b)  of 
House  rule  21  which  prohibits  legisla- 
tion carrying  a  tax  or  tariff  measure 
from  being  reported  by  any  committee 
not  having  jurisdiction  to  report  tax 
or  tariff  measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  6701  of  H.R. 
3500  expands  the  tax  benefits  avail- 
able to  shipowners  through  a  capital 
construction  fund  or  CCF.  Today,  a 
U.S.  citizen  owning  or  leasing  one  or 
more  eligible  vessels  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  to  establish  a  CCF  with  re- 
spect to  such  vessels.  The  owner  may 
deposit  all  taxable  income  from  the  el- 
igible vessel,  depreciation  on  the 
vessel,  and  proceeds  from  its  sale  or 
disposition  Into  the  CCF. 

For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code,  taxable  Income  from  the 
vessel  Is  reduced  by  the  deposits  into 
the  fund.  Gain  from  the  sale  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  vessel  is  not  taken  into 
account  for  tax  purposes.  The  fund  Is 
tax  exempt  unless  the  money  is  spent 
for  other  than  a  cjualified  purpose. 

Under  present  law.  the  eligible  vessel 
for  which  these  tax-deductible  depos- 
its can  be  made  must  be  con.structed  in 
the  United  States  and,  if  reconstruct- 
ed, reconstructed  in  the  United  States. 
Section  6701  of  H.R.  3500  would 
modify  the  definition  of  an  eligible 
vessel  so  that  a  CCF  could  be  estab- 
lished for  foreign  built  or  reconstruct- 
ed ships.  This  would  mean  that  tax  de- 
ductions would  be  allowed  for  income 
from  foreign-built  ships  deposited  in  a 
CCF. 

The  report  Isuiguage  Included  In  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3500  makes 
it  clear  that  the  amendment  was  in- 
tended  to  allow   repatriation  of   for- 


eign-source income  without  current 
U.S.  tax.  Under  present  law.  the  for- 
eign-source income  of  U.S.  taxpayers 
Is  taxed  when  It  Is  repatriated  to  the 
United  States.  By  expanding  the  tax 
benefits  of  a  CCF.  section  6701  over 
rides  that  tax  rule  with  regard  to  CCF 
deposits. 

A  second  part  of  section  6701  ex- 
pands the  definition  of  "qualified 
vessel"  for  purposes  of  CCF.  Under 
present  law.  funds  in  a  CCF  may  be 
spent— still  without  tax— for  the  acqui 
sltlon,  construction,  or  reconstruction 
of  a  qualified  vessel.  To  qualify,  a 
vessel  must  be  operated  in  the  U.S. 
foreign.  Great  Lakes,  or  noncontigu- 
ous domestic  trade,  or  In  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States  Section  6701  ex- 
pands the  definition  of  qualified  vessel 
so  that  vessels  used  in  the  exploitation 
of  offshore  mineral  and  energy  re- 
sources would  qualify. 

The  shipowner  can  continue  to  ex- 
clude from  tax  the  money  from  the 
CCF  used  to  purchase  the  vessel. 
Again,  this  is  clearly  a  tax  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  6701  Is  clearly 
a  tax  amendment  for  all  of  the  reasons 
I  have  mentioned.  Although  these  pro- 
visions are  now  contained  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  these 
amendments  are  tantsimount  to 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

These  sections  clearly  state  that  the 
tax  benefits  are  "for  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code." 

These  provisions  are  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Clause  5(b)  of  rule  XXI  is  similar  to 
clause  5(a)  of  the  same  rule  which 
allows  a  point  of  order  to  lie  against 
appropriations'  measures  reported  by 
any  committee  not  having  jurisdiction 
to  report  appropriations.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding Mr.  Chairman,  that  under 
clause  5(a),  which  has  been  in  the 
House  rules  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  clause  5(b).  the  fact  that  legisla- 
tion containing  an  appropriation  has 
from  time  to  time  been  referred  to 
committees  other  than  Appropriations 
has  not  controlled.  Those  referrals 
have  not  conferred  upon  other  com- 
mittees jurisdiction  o\er  approprla- 
tioriis'  measures. 

Mr  Chairman,  clause  5(b)  should  be 
construed  in  a  similar  fashion  to 
clause  5ia).  Referral  of  tax  measures 
to  other  committees  does  not  give 
those  committees  Jurisdiction  over 
those  tax  measures  as  far  as  a  point  of 
order  under  clause  5  b  of  rule  21  is 
concerned 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  I  would 
argue  that  under  the  jurisdictional 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  in  1974.  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  junsdicTion  over 
all  tax  measures 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  restate  that  section 
6701  of  H,R  3500  is  clearly  a  tax  meas- 


ure which  is  in  violation  of  clause  5(b) 
of  rule  XXI. 

D  1320 

The  CH.AIRMAN,  Is  there  any  other 
Member  who  desires  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

If  not.  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained. 

The  section  is  stricken  from  the  bill. 

^men:ime>t     Fncprr  fy  mf   fazio 

Mr.  FAZIO  Mr  (.\hairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offerd  by  Mr.  Fazio;  Strike 
out  subtitle  B  of  title  VIII  beginning  on 
page  481  line  1  through  page  486  line  6. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  thereto 
win  be  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentlemar. 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Howard]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr  Fazio], 

Mr,  FAZIO,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  let  me  say 
this  is  not  the  traditional  appropria- 
tion/public works  battle  that  a 
number  of  people  tell  me  they  have 
gotten  tired  of  us  having  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  enjoy  laying  concrete  on  runways 
and  on  freeways  just  as  much  as  the 
people  on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. In  fact,  I  have  carried  gas  tax  leg- 
islation at  the  State  level.  I  tend  to 
have  a  different  point  of  view  that 
comes  more  as  a  result  of  my  service 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  I  think  the 
issue  we  are  fighting  out  here  today 
goes  much  further  and  is  much  more 
basic  about  how  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  continuing  struggle  to  reduce 
expenditures,  particularly  as  we  face 
the  Gramm-Rudman  prospect  that  is 
In  conference  right  nov^ 

The  issue  is,  why  should  we  single 
out  transportation  trust  funds  for  spe- 
cial treatment"  Why  not  Medicare  or 
veterans  insurance,  or  any  of  the 
dozen  other  large  tr-ost  funds''  Why 
not  take  the  entire  40  percent  of  Fed- 
eral spending  that  trust  funds  repre- 
sent off  budget^  Are  we  really  ready  to 
do  that  at  this  juncture  facmg 
Gramm-Rudman''  I  do  not  think  so. 
Certainly  these  provisions  will  set  that 
precedent.  This  is  not  the  right  vehicle 
nor  is  this  the  right  committee  to 
make  such  a  decision.  The  full  ramifi- 
cations of  these  provisions  ought  to  be 
reviewed  by  a  committee  of  broader 
jurisdiction,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  You  can  see  from 
the  arguments  made  by  the  propo- 
nents that  their  only  concern  Is  the 
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wellbeing  of  these  two  transportation 
programs,  nothing  else.  We  ought  to 
make  a  reasoned  decision  about  all 
trust  funds,  not  a  hasty  judgment 
based  on  incomplete  facts. 

At  this  time  I  would  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  ask  Mr.  Gray  what  the 
impact  wold  be  if  we  were  to  move  all 
trust  funds  from  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  we  removed  all 
trust  funds  off  budget,  it  would  mean 
$306.4  billion  in  budget  authority.  $248 
billion  in  outlays  would  be  deducted 
from  the  fiscal  year  1986  unified 
budget. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Clearly,  if  we  were  to 
take  that  step  today  that  is  being 
asked  of  us.  this  first  step,  we  would 
be  setting  the  kind  of  precedent  that 
could  well  lead  us  in  the  direction  of 
removing  that  kind  of  budgetary  con- 
trol from  the  hands  of  Congress  at  the 
very  time  when  we  are  under  even 
more  pressure  to  reduce  expenditures? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
we  would  be  doing,  if  you  remove  the 
trust  funds,  would  be  two  things.  One. 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  about 
$500  million  to  the  deficit.  But  you 
would  also  have  to  get  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  other  trust  funds  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  moved  off 
budget  as  well.  That  would  be  a  deci- 
sion I  would  imagine  that  would  follow 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman. 

With  particular  focus  on  transporta- 
tion alone,  let  me  say  that  these  provi- 
sions are  going  to  force  additional  cuts 
in  the  general  funded  have-not  pro- 
grams. 

They  are  have-nots  because  they  are 
not  guaranteed  anything.  They  do  not 
have  trust  fund  support.  Yet  they  are 
very  important  to  all  of  us. 

Railroad  safety,  air  traffic  control, 
we  have  all  been  focusing  on  the  need 
to  pay  more  attention  in  that  area;  air- 
line maintenance  inspection,  the  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  deregulation  that 
are  very  much  on  the  minds  of  Amer- 
ica this  year;  Coast  Guard  Service, 
drug  interdiction;  Amtrak;  repairing 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  something 
very  important  to  Members  from  the 
upper  Midwest:  mass  transit  operating 
assistance,  very  fundamental  to  people 
representing  urban  areas.  All  of  these 
general  fund  programs,  the  have-nots 
win  suffer  because,  ss  we  limit  overall 
transportation  spending,  these  two 
trust  fund  accounts  continue  to  grow, 
thereby  pushing  down  on  all  the  other 
prograjns. 

In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation,  the  authoriz- 
ing committee.  Mr.  Mineta.  sponsored 
a  successful  amendment  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  just  this  year  to  transfer 
$15  million  from  the  Trust  Fund  Avia- 
tion Procurement  Program  to  the 
General  Fund  Airline  Inspection  Pro- 


gram. We  need  to  continue  to  have 
this  kind  of  flexibility  for  good  budg- 
etary control.  These  programs  have  a 
large  impact  on  the  economy,  and 
their  impact  should  be  considered 
when  we  make  decisions  that  affect 
the  total  economy.  And  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  the  primary  document 
we  use  to  base  spending  and  taxing 
priorities  upon.  We  should  not  deny 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  scrutinize 
each  and  every  spending  activity  on  a 
regular  and  annual  basis. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  this  amend- 
ment is  strongly  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, by  OMB.  and  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  a  member  of  the 
legislative  branch,  and  the  GAO. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  at  this  time  to  my  friend  from 
Michigan,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Pursell]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  an  excellent 
crafted  amendment.  It  Is  fundamental, 
this  principle  of  off-budget  and  budget 
constraints  in  relation  to  this  amend- 
ment are  very  important. 

I  support  the  Fazio  amendment.  I 
think  it  should  be  adopted  unanimous- 
ly today. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
effort. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2'/j  minutes  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  SulKom- 
mlttee  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  In- 
tellectual honesty  demands  that  we 
reject  this  amendment.  I  am  convinced 
that  every  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
will  take  the  time,  read  the  "Dear  Col- 
leagues," listen  to  the  debate,  find 
think  objectively,  will  oppose  the 
amendment. 

People  pay  user  taxes  Into  a  trust 
fund  because  their  government  has 
told  them  they  will  help  pay  for  Im- 
proved highway— public  transit,  and 
aviation  transportation  systems.  But 
their  money  Is  allowed  to  sit  In  a  fund 
so  that  the  same  government— sind 
that's  each  of  us— can  deceive  them 
Into  thinking  that  the  deficit  Is  small- 
er than  we  all  know  It  to  be. 

If  we  cut  highway  or  transit  spend- 
ing by  a  nickel,  we  cannot  Increase  do- 
mestic spending  or  defense  spending 
by  a  nickel.  Because  transportation 
funding  comes  from  a  trust  fund. 
That's  "trust."  spelled  t-r-u-s-t. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice  is  clear. 
Let  no  person  say  that  they  didn't 
know,  or  that  it  wasn't  made  clear.  Be- 
cause although  the  details  and  techni- 
calities can  be  confusing,  here  Is  what 
it  boils  down  to:  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment Is  a  vote  against  better  highways 


and  public  transit  In  your  district,  and 
It  is  a  vote  to  continue  deceiving  our 
constituents  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
deficit  and  the  debt. 

This  amendment  cries  out  for  a  "no" 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  where 
Jim  Howard  and  Vic  Fazio  stand  on 
this  Issue.  Let's  take  a  look  at  what 
Ronald  Reagan  thinks  about  trust 
fund  programs  being  Included  In  the 
unified  budget. 

At  a  January  news  conference,  the 
President  was  asked  about  the  Impact 
that  a  particular  trust  fund  program- 
Social  Security— has  on  the  budget. 
The  President  said: 

That  tax  Is  totally  dedicated  to  that  one 
program.  If  Social  Security  spending  was  re- 
duced, you  could  not  take  the  money  saved 
and  use  it  to  fund  some  other  program  In 
the  deficit.  It  would  simply  go  back  into  the 
•  •  •  trust  fund  *  •  *  it  is  far  more  profita- 
ble •  *  •  to  turn  to  the  programs  that  are 
really  causing  the  deficit. 

President  Reagan  recognizes  the 
basic  principle  that  trust  fund  spend- 
ing has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deficit. 
Congress  has  recognized  that  basic 
principle  with  respect  to  Social  Securi- 
ty and  that  program  Is  being  taken 
off-budget.  So,  If  this  body  wants  to 
stand  by  this  principle.  It  will  reject 
the  amendment  that  Is  before  us. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
elaborate  on  something  I  heard  a 
moment  ago.  Transportation  trust 
funds  are  virtually  unique  among  our 
Nation's  trust  funds  because  they  are 
100  percent  user-paid  programs  that 
Include  antldeflclency  provisions 
which  guarantee  that  the  funds  will 
operate  In  the  black.  That  Is  a  very 
critical  distinction  between  the  trans- 
portation trust  funds  and  other  trust 
funds,  and  it  is  the  distinction  that 
makes  them  worthy  of  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Social  Security. 

Vote    no  "  on  the  Fazio  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvanla  [Mr.  Shu- 
sterI 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  opposition  to  the  Fazio 
amendment  for  two  reasons.  First,  as 
one  who  has  served  for  6  years  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  believe  that  by 
defeating  the  Fazio  amendment  we 
will  be  striking  a  blow  for  truth  In 
budgeting.  Now,  what  do  I  mean  by 
that?  I  mean  this:  That  the  transpor- 
tation trust  funds  are  dedicated,  user- 
supported  funds,  dollars  which  cannot 
by  law  be  spent  for  any  other  purpose 
than  transportation,  highway,  avia- 
tion, and  transit  construction. 

So  to  mask  general  fund  spending 
under  the  guise  of  limiting  transporta- 
tion trust  fund  spending  really  dis- 
torts, very  clearly  distorts,  the  issue  of 
what  the  real  deficit  Is  In  this  country. 
But  beyond  the  Issue  of  truth  In  budg- 


eting, of  great  significance  Is  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  talking  here  simply 
about  a  bookkeeping  transaction,  we 
are  talking  about  a  very  serious  limita- 
tion which  has  been  Imposed  on  trans- 
portation expenditures.  As  a  result  of 
keeping  this  trust  fund  under  the  uni- 
fied budget.  It  has  created  a  pressure 
to  reduce  the  obllgational  ceilings  for 
transportation  spending.  Never  mind 
that  there  are  multlbillion-doUar  sur- 
pluses In  the  transportation  trust 
funds,  never  mind  that  those  dollars 
under  law  must  be  dedicated  to  trans- 
portation construction:  by  being  under 
the  unified  budget  there  has  been 
pressure  to  limit  the  obligations  of 
these  expenditures  in  order  to  create 
the  false  impression  that  the  deficit  Is 
not  as  large  as  It  really  is.  The  Impact, 
and  this  Is  not  theoretical,  the  impact 
on  every  one  of  our  States  as  a  result 
of  these  limitations  on  their  obliga- 
tions has  been.  In  toto.  $6.2  billion. 
These  billions  of  trainsportatlon  dol- 
lars are  languishing  In  those  trust 
funds,  not  being  spent  In  your  State 
and  In  my  State,  because  of  the  false 
ceilings  placed  upon  those  expendi- 
tures. 
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From  Alabama  losing  $75  million,  to 
Puerto  Rico  $62  million,  to  Texas  $494 
million,  every  State  in  America  Is 
losing  money,  losing  money  that  oth- 
erwise would  be  spent  to  help  build 
better  highways,  safer  highways, 
saving  lives  in  your  States,  better  air- 
ports, better  aviation  systems  and 
better  transit  systems.  Why?  Because 
of  this  fictitious  celling  on  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  I 
would  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Fazio 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvsinia  [Mr. 
Shuster]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shu- 
ster] 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  This  amendment 
would.  If  adopted,  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion in  the  current  bill  taking  the  avia- 
tion, highway,  and  mass  transit  trust 
funds  off-budget. 

Airline  passengers  now  have  to  pay 
an  8-percent  tax  when  they  buy  a 
ticket.  Other  users  of  the  air  transpor- 
tation system,  such  as  private  pilots, 
also  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  fuel  they 
buy.  The  money  generated  from  these 
taxes  goes  Into  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund.  This  trust  fund  is  used  to 
Improve  the  air  transportation  system. 


But  unfortunately,  much  of  the 
money  In  this  trust  fund  Is  often  not 
spent  In  the  way  Intended.  In  fact,  cur- 
rently more  than  $3  billion  has  not 
been  spent  at  all.  Instead  it  Is  used  to 
make  the  deficit  appear  smaller.  Of 
course,  since  trust  fund  money  cannot 
be  spent  for  any  purpose  but  aviation, 
the  reduction  In  the  deficit  is  merely 
an  illusion.  The  money  is  not  spent  for 
other  public  purposes  or  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt.  It  just  sits  there  In  the 
trust  fund  and' accumulates. 

The  money  just  sits  there  despite 
many  urgent  needs  in  the  air  transpor- 
tation system.  Air  traffic  control  facili- 
ties and  equipment  need  to  be  modern- 
ized in  order  to  enhance  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  the  system.  Airport 
improvements  need  to  be  made  in 
order  to  help  increase  capacity  and 
reduce  delays. 

This  problem  would  be  corrected  by 
H.R.  3500.  But  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment would  reverse  that.  If  this 
amendment  Is  adopted.  It  is  likely  that 
appropriations  will  remain  below 
needed  spending  levels.  The  defeat  of 
this  amendment  will  ensure  that  the 
money  in  the  aviation  trust  fund  Is  ac- 
tually used  for  the  transportation  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  established.  It  Is 
of  the  greatest  Importance  that  we  not 
break  faith  with  the  airline  passengers 
and  private  pilots  of  this  country  who 
have  supported  this  trust  fund. 

I  know  that  some  may  say  that  by 
taking  the  trust  fund  off-budget  there 
will  be  no  assurance  that  trust  fund 
spending  Is  covered  by  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts. Given  the  huge  surplus  In  this 
trust  fund,  this  Is  not  a  realistic  con- 
cern. Nevertheless,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  bill  contains  an  antideficit 
provision  that  Is  patterned  after  the 
Byrd  amendment  In  the  Highway  Act. 
This  will  ensure  that  aviation  spend- 
ing programs  always  operate  In  the 
black. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  this  amendment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr   Snyder], 

Mr,  SNYDER  Mr  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  The  Fazio 
amendment  would  continue  the  fraud- 
ulent budgetary  practice  of  using  large 
user-financed  trar^sportatlon  trust 
fund  balances  to  create  the  Illusion  of 
a  smaller  deficit  m  the  general  fund. 
That  amount^s  to  breaking  faith  with 
those  highway  and  airport  users  who 
agreed  to  pay  the  taxes  that  support 
trust  funds  on  the  condition  that  the\ 
be  used  to  Improve  the  Nation's  high- 
way, transit,  airport,  and  airway  sys- 
tems. 

In  fact,  these  dedicated  funds  cannot 
be  used  for  purposes  other  than  trans- 


portation as  provided  by  law.  Any 
budget-enforced  savings  cannot  be 
used  to  fund  other  programs,  so  the 
money  just  sits  Idle,  while  the  needed 
Improvements  that  highway  and 
airway  users  paid  for  are  not  made. 

Reconciliation  Is  the  appropriate 
place  to  move  the  highway  and  avia- 
tion trust  funds  off  budget.  There  Is 
precedent.  In  that  the  1981  reconcilia- 
tion measure  took  the  general  fvind- 
supported  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
program  off  budget.  Moreover,  since 
the  budget  process  Is  creating  the 
problem  by  cutting  trust  fund  pro- 
grams, It  only  makes  sense  to  deal 
with  the  problem  through  the  budget 
process  itself. 

Taking  these  trust  funds  off  budget 
will  not  remove  all  controls  over 
spending  from  the  fimd.  Those  pro- 
grams that  require  appropriations  will 
still  require  annual  appropriations. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  can 
stUl  put  obligation  ceilings  in  appro- 
priations bills,  but  it  will  no  longer 
have  the  incentive  to  unduly  ratchet 
down  on  trust  fund  programs  in  order 
to  increase  programs  funded  from  the 
deficlt-rldden  general  fund. 

Unlike  open-ended  entitlement  pro- 
grams, highway,  transit  capital  and 
aviation  spending  is  limited  by  author- 
izing legislation  regularly  passed  In 
both  Houses  and  signed  into  law  Fur- 
thermore, highways  and  transit  have  a 
built-in  antideficit  mechanism  limiting 
outlays  to  income,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  extends  this  to  aviation. 

According  to  CBO.  takmg  the  trust 
funds  off  budget  will  increase  the  defi- 
cit by  $580  million  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $50  million  m  1988  and  decrease 
the  deficit  by  $80  million  m  fiscal  year 
1989  and  by  $230  million  m  fi&rai  year 
1990,  since  in  those  years  the  trust 
funds  wUl  be  spending  out  more  than 
they  take  in  so  as  to  draw  down  their 
balances.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  I*ublic  Works  Comjnittee  would 
have  no  problem  in  slipping  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  provision  fromi  fiscal 
year  1987  to  fiscal  year  1989  thereby 
eliminating  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
"paper  deficit 

Cutting  tnist  fund  construction  pro- 
grams creates  special  problems  due  to 
the  slow  rate  of  spendout  of  these  pro- 
grams. It  often  takes  6  or  7  years  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  outlays  \o  pay 
out.  with  only  10  to  15  percent  paying 
out  in  the  first  year.  Therefore,  just  to 
achieve  the  $200  million  m  outlay  sav- 
ings required  by  reconciliaton  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  our  committee  had  to 
cut  the  obllgational  authority  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  by  $1,2  billion. 

We  have  reached  this  point  after 
years  of  frustration  and  attempts  by 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  to  get  proper  recognition 
of  the  uniqueness  of  these  trust  funds. 
The  current  practice  damages  our 
highway,    transit,    and    aviation    pro- 
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grams  and  it  undermines  the  Integrity 
of  the  budget  process.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Accordingly.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support 
the  Fazio  amendment  for  t-vo  reasons. 
One  is  that  we  have  no  business  deal- 
ing with  this  sort  of  situation  on  a  rec- 
onciliation bill.  I  think,  in  all  fairness, 
you  must  ask  yourselves.  "Why  are  we 
doing  it  here  as  opposed  to  doing  It 
through  the  normal  authorization  and 
appropriations  process?  " 

Well,  I  asked  a  senior  member  of 
that  committee  why  that  was  so.  auid 
they  said  It  was  because  they  could 
not  get  it  through  if  they  went 
through  the  regular  channels. 

Now,  we  have  no  business  dealing 
with  it.  If  they  want  to  bring  it  down 
the  regular  process,  let  them  do  it. 

The  other  reason  is.  here  we  are, 
talking  about  Gramm-Rudman.  here 
we  are.  talking  about  balancing  the 
budget,  here  we  are,  talking  about 
fiscal  responsibility,  but  in  the  same 
breath  we  are  going  to  take  major 
trust  funds  out  from  under  the  control 
of  Congress,  out  from  under  control  of 
the  administration,  and  go  home  and 
tell  our  people  that  we  are  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  Fazio 
amendment.  It  is  an  important  vote. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment, which  would  strike  sections  8201 
and  8202  from  this  bill. 

These  sections,  which  would  take 
the  highway  and  aviation  trust  funds 
off  budget,  have  no  business  being  in 
this  measure  in  the  first  place.  No 
comprehensive  hearings  on  this  ques- 
tion have  been  held  by  either  the 
Public  Works  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
And  it  is  especially  inappropriate  that 
a  reconciliation  measure— tlie  enforce- 
ment mechanism  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess—should be  used  in  this  way  to  fur- 
ther open  the  spending  back  door. 

What  we  are  doing  here  Is  making 
highway  and  airport  spending— pro- 
grams that  I  strongly  support,  by  the 
way— completely  exempt  from  the 
budget  process.  How  can  we  Justify 
that  when  other  trust  fund  programs 
like  Social  Security  and  Medicare  are 
subject  to  budgetary  controls? 

Should  highway  spending  proceed 
out  of  control,  while  we  shut  down 
Coast  Guard  stations  and  cut  back  on 
transit  assistance? 

Should  we  build  new  airport  facili- 
ties full  speed,  while  we  have  to  cut 
funds  for  air  traffic  controllers  and 
aviation  inspectors? 


I  think  not.  I  think  we  need  to  look 
at  transportation  as  a  whole,  and  pro- 
ceed with  a  balanced,  national  pro- 
gram. 

But  of  greater  concern  In  this  bill,  Is 
that  we  need  to  look  at  the  Federal 
budget  as  a  whole.  We  cant  single  out 
a  few  prograjns  for  special  treatment. 
We  can't  make  highways  and  airports 
exempt  from  the  Budget  Act,  from 
Gramm-Rudman,  and  from  any  other 
form  of  budgetary  control  In  this 
measure.  That  represents  a  misplaced 
sense  of  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  trust  funds  are  to 
be  taken  off  budget,  let  them  all  be 
considered  together.  Let  us  consider 
that  question  In  the  proper  manner, 
when  the  Implications  of  off-budget 
trust  fund  outlays  can  be  seriously 
considered.  But  let's  not  set  up  a  spe- 
cial category  of  transportation  pro- 
grams to  take  precedence  over  every 
other  program  in  the  Federal  budget. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Fazio  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

I  also  served  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  6  years  and.  In  fact,  chaired  the 
Budget  Process  Task  Force,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  as  long  as 
the  trust  fund  is  part  of  the  budget 
process,  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  needed  aviation  safety  improve- 
ments will  be  funded.  The  budget 
process  creates  irresistible  temptations 
to  cut  trust  fund  programs,  even 
though  the  programs  are  essential  for 
safety  and  the  users  have  contributed 
more  than  enough  In  taxes  to  fund 
them. 

In  the  last  5  years,  as  the  chair  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  to  prevent 
this  from  continuing  to  happen.  I  have 
tried  various  remedies.  I  have  support- 
ed legislation  to  provide  a  separate 
process  for  capital  budgeting  at  the 
Federal  level.  Inserted  a  pay-ais-you-go 
amendment  for  trust  funds  In  the 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  resolution,  tes- 
tified repeatedly  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, and  authored  legislation  to 
amend  the  Budget  Act  to  allow  trust 
fund  programs  to  expend  what  they 
collect  In  revenues. 

In  every  Instance,  at  every  turn.  I 
have  been  met  repeatedly  with  the  re- 
frain that  now  is  not  the  time. 

Aviation  safety  pays  every  time  we 
cut  back  on  spending  the  revenues  sit- 
ting In  the  aviation  trust  fund.  Safety 
pays  the  price  every  time  we  ignore 
the  users'  good  faith  payment  of  taxes 
in  expectation  of  needed  safety  and  ca- 
pacity Improvements.  Safety  pays 
every  time  we  falsely  use  the  aviation 


trust  fund  to  offset  the  general  fund's 
deficit.  Furthermore,  these  dedicated 
revenues  cannot  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  no  matter  how  worthwhile. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  safety  from 
continuing  to  pay  is  to  take  the  triist 
fund  programs  off  budget.  This  would 
not  change  the  yearly  appropriations 
process  and  an  antideficit  provision 
would  limit  expenditures  to  what  is 
collected  In  revenues.  The  only  vote  to 
assure  aviation  safety  is  a  "no"  on  the 
Fazio  amendment. 

Mr  FAZIO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Fiedler]. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment. 

Can  anyone  imagine  that  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  will  Improve  if 
these  progTums  are  taken  off  budget? 
No  one  can  possibly  believe  that.  And 
does  anyone  l)elieve  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  collect  money  In 
these  trust  funds  and  not  spend  it?  I 
wish.  The  taxpayers  wish.  That  Is  not 
going  to  happen.  You  know  it. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  all  Federal 
spending  Is  in  the  form  of  trust  funds. 
Now,  if  we  take  these  trust  funds  off 
budget,  why  not  take  the  rest  off 
budget?  In  fact,  with  that  kind  of 
thinking,  these  are  those  who  would 
propose  to  take  the  budget  off  budget 
and  then  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  our  deficit.  Rediculous. 

It  was  implied  a  couple  of  moments 
ago  that  President  Reagan  supported 
the  concept  of  taking  the  trust  fund 
off  budget.  Let  me  read  Just  briefly 
Just  one  line  from  the  letter  of  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB.  representing  this 
President  and  his  administration.  It 
says: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  the  administration's  opposition  to 
the  proposals  Included  In  H.R.  3500.  the 
House  reconciliation  bill,  to  move  the  High- 
way and  Airport  and  Airways  Trust  Fund 
off  budget. 

Specifically  stated.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  on  October  15.  the  President  op- 
poses this  effort. 

Also,  there  was  a  statement  made  In 
the  Washington  Post,  and  I  think  it  is 
worth  quoting,  as  well.  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  today.  In  an  editorial  headed. 
"Splltsville."  says: 

The  House  Is  scheduled  to  take  up  the 
Idea  today— 

And  they  are  referencing  the  remov- 
al   of    these    trust    funds    from    on 
budget— 
and  should  junk  It  for  all  time. 

Now.  what  we  are  seeing  here  is  a 
giant  shell  game.  The  question  is:  Do 
the  people  of  this  country  have  a  right 
to  have  access  and  information  to 
what  Is  taking  place  In  the  various 
trust  funds  that  are  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government?  Or  do 
they  simply  pull  it  off  budKel.  take  it 
away  from  the  ordinary  budget  proc- 
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ess  and  let  those  people  who  want  to 
have  authority  over  it  spend  at  their 
will? 

We  should  strongly  support  the 
Fazio  amendment  and  keep  the  trust 
funds  on  budget,  and  under  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion is  being  passed  around  this  Cham- 
ber. Members  I  hope  understand  that 
the  transportation  trust  funds  are  the 
only  trust  funds  which  are  funded  by 
user  fees.  Therefore,  people  already 
have  been  singled  out  to  pay  these 
user  fees.  So  it  is  appropriate  that 
these  funds  be  dedicated  and  spent 
only  for  transportation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  45  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clinger]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  a  few  of  the 
misconceptions  and  exaggerations  that 
have  been  stated  here  on  the  floor 
suggesting  that  there  would  be  unre- 
strained spending,  that  there  would  be 
no  control  whatever  if  these  programs 
are  taken  off  budget. 

I  would  suggest  that  these  programs 
are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  adequate  budget  security.  First, 
these  programs  are  deficit  proof.  We 
cannot  increase  funding  for  those  pro- 
grams beyond  what  the  trust  funds 
have  in  them  unless  we  raise  taxes, 
which  is  not  likely. 

Second,  they  are  not  entitlement 
programs.  Every  permy  of  new  budget 
authority  must  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  either  in  the  form  of  the 
contract  authority  in  authorization 
bills  or  appropriations  in  appropria- 
tions bills.  So  there  is  no  suggestion 
here  that  these  are  entitlement  pro- 
grants. 

And.  third,  we  anticipate  that  the 
annual  obligation  ceilings  will  contin- 
ue to  be  set  in  both  authorizing  bills 
and  appropriation  bills.  These  are 
going  to  be  subject  to  continual  over- 
sight by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  is  really 
involved  here  Is  the  basic  trust,  the 
commitment  that  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  have  made  from  time  to  time 
when  these  taxes  were  imposed.  They 
are  users  fees.  They  are  fees  that  are 
earmarked  specifically  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  they  are  not  to  be  used  or 
mingled  with  the  general  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  nor  should  we  allow 
them  to  be  mingled  In  our  budgetary 
process. 

It  would  be  the  same  situation  if  a 
lawyer  would  take  a  trust  fund  which 


is  made  up  of  his  client's  money  and 
put  it  on  his  personal  financial  sheet 
before  he  submits  that  to  the  bank  to 
show  them  what  it  is  worth. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  the 
snapshot  of  the  Federal  Government 
budget  and  whether  or  not  it  is  correct 
or  incorrect,  and  to  have  money  that  is 
being  held  In  a  trust  fund  such  as  this 
and  to  mingle  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
general  fund  as  far  as  the  budgetary 
process  is  clearly  wrong. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  there 
are  some  $200  million  that  we  are 
being  delayed  because  of  this  process. 
In  California  alone.  I  understand, 
there  are  $600  million. 

We  need  these  highways.  These 
highways  save  lives.  These  highways 
mean  business  for  America. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  l'/2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLayI. 

D  1350 

Mr.  Delay.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Derrick]  is  dead  wrong  when  he 
leads  you  to  believe  these  programs 
are  uncontrolled. 

The  gentleman  would  have  us  con- 
tinue to  subject  our  deficit-proof 
transportation  trust  funds  to  unified 
budget  controls,  and  that  is  an  entire- 
ly unnecessary  exercise.  These  pro- 
grams are  already  subject  to  many 
controls. 

They  are.  first  of  all,  authorized  just 
like  any  other  program.  Even  though 
these  authorizations  carry  contract 
authority,  they  are  typically  in  mul- 
tiyear  legislation,  which  contains  a 
revenue  title  originating  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Therefore, 
both  committees  review  carefully  any 
program  authorizations.  These  author- 
izations must  then  be  voted  on  in  each 
House  under  an  open  rule  and  signed 
Into  law  like  any  other  authorization. 

In  addition,  the  highway  and  mass 
transit  programs  are  subject  to  the 
Byrd  amendment  limitation  on  appor- 
tionments, and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee's reconciliation  submission 
would  extend  an  antideficit  mecha- 
nism similar  to  the  Byrd  amendment 
to  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  F\ind, 
I  might  add  also  that  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  not  unlike  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  balanced  budget  amendment 
which  recently  passed  the  Senate. 

Since  both  the  highway  and  aviation 
programs  cannot  spend  more  than 
they  take  in.  they  operate  under  a  de 
facto  balanced  budget.  If  other  Feder- 
al prograrrvs  operated  in  this  manner, 
we  would  have  a  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

Thus,  with  the  authorization-reve- 
nue review  and  the  Byrd  limitation  on 
apportionments,  these  transportation 


trust  funds  further  demonstrate  their 
uniqueness.  Since  they  are  subject  to 
more  control  than  nontrust  fund  gen- 
eral revenue  programs,  it  hardly 
makes  sense  to  combine  them  with 
those  programs  that  do  run  deficits 
under  the  unified  budget. 

For  this  and  many  other  valid  rea- 
sons, the  gentleman's  amendment 
should  be  defeated,  and  I.  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its 
defeat, 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio]  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the     gentleman     from     Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  CotJGHLIN]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Fazio  amendment  to  H.R. 
3500,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985.  which  would  strike 
the  provisions  to  take  the  highway 
and  aviation  trust  funds  off  budget. 
Sections  8201  and  8202  would  remove 
highway  and  aviation  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  from  the  uni- 
fied budget.  This  would  effectively  de- 
control nearly  $20  billion  of  spending. 
Such  a  move  is  fiscally  irresponsible 
and  bad  public  policy. 

Unified  budget  controls  are  neces- 
sary The  1967  President's  Commission 
on  Budget  Concepts,  1973  Joint  Study 
Committee  on  Budget  Control.  1984 
House  Rules  Committee  Task  Force 
on  the  Budget  Process,  the  Office  of 
Management,  and  Budget,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transport-ation  all  sup- 
port keeping  trust  funds  on  budget. 
The  unified  budget  was  esubllshed  In 
response  to  widespread  dissatisfaction 
about  confusing  and  disjointed  budget 
practices;  we  will  be  returning  to  these 
days  If  the  Fazio  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  for  trust 
funds  to  be  included  in  a  unified 
budget.  In  our  "Dear  Colleague'  letter 
of  October  22,  1984.  Transportation 
Appropriations  Chairman  Biu. 
Lehman  and  I  pointed  out  that  by 
taking  the  highway  and  a\iation  trust 
funds  off  budget,  the  Federal  budget 
would  be  divided  mto  two  categories- 
the  protected  haves  "  and  the  x-ulner- 
able  have  nots."  The  "haves,"  such  as 
highway  and  aviation,  would  enjoy  un- 
restrained spending  The  "have  nots," 
such  as  elderly  nutrition.  Pell  grants, 
cancer  research,  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, agriculture  programs,  or  the 
WIC  Program,  would  have  to  compete 
for  limited  funds— not  only  bearing 
their  fair  share  of  any  spending  reduc- 
tions, but  absorbing  additional  cuts  to 
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compensate  for  the  held  harmless  off 
budget  programs. 

Of  direct  concern  Is  the  competition 
which  would  be  generated  among 
transportation  programs  and  modes 
should  the  highway  and  aviation  tnist 
funds  go  off  budget.  Further  cuts 
would  be  borne  by  general  fund 
funded  programs.  If  you  support  air 
traffic  controllers.  Coast  Guard  drug 
interdiction.  Amtrak,  mass  transit  op- 
erating assistance,  or  drunk  driving 
public  education,  vote  "yea"  on  the 
Fazio  amendment. 

You  have  seen  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
from  our  distinguished  colleague  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  Mr. 
MiNETA  of  California,  which  says  "the 
only  way  to  prevent— aviation— safety 
from  continuing  to  pay  is  to  take  the 
trust  funds  programs  off  budget."  I 
might  point  out  that  when  the  fiscal 
year  1986  transportation  appropria- 
tions bill  was  considered  by  the  House 
on  September  12.  1985.  it  was  that 
very  Member  who  offered  a  successful 
floor  amendment  to  take  aviation 
trust  funds  money  and  put  it  In  the 
general  operations  account  for  In- 
creased safety  inspectors.  This  could 
not  have  been  done  11  trust  funds  were 
off  budget. 

You  may  have  heard  that  obligation 
limitations  have  distorted  trust  fund 
programs  by  preventing  full  spending. 
This  Is  not  the  case.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  is  holding  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  unobligated  funds.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  their  national  airspace  system 
[NAS]  plan  programs  are  behind 
schedule.  This  is  due.  not  to  a  lju:k  of 
funds,  but  to  poor  management.  It  has 
been  said  that  off-budget  trust  funds 
will  free  billions  for  highways  and. 
thereby,  create  new  Jobs.  According  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
highway  trust  fund  will  go  broke  in 
1988.  There  will  not  be  enough  reve- 
nue for  it  to  continue  as  authorized. 
Either  taxes  will  be  increased,  spend- 
ing reduced,  or  both.  The  location  of 
this  trust  fund,  on  or  off  budget, 
makes  no  difference.  In  fact,  the  high- 
way trust  fund  Is  better  off  if  it  is  left 
on  budget  due  to  the  added  measure  of 
control  this  gives  the  Congress. 

Reconciliation  Is  an  inappropriate 
place  to  take  the  highway  smd  aviation 
trust  funds  off  budget.  Reconciliation 
is  supposed  to  be  used  to  achieve 
spending  and  revenue  targets  of  the 
budget  resolution— not  ensuit  new  leg- 
islation which  would  reduce  Congress' 
ability  to  limit  Federal  spending.  Sec- 
tions 8201  and  8202  will  trigger  fur- 
ther requests  to  take  other  pet  pro- 
grams off  budget.  We  should  vote  for 
the  Fazio  amendment  which  strikes 
this  unwise  and  nongermane  attempt 
to  weaken  congressional  control  over 
Federal  spending. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlchl- 
gsui  [Mr.  Carr]. 


Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  take 
my  time  to  respond  to  my  good  friend, 
the   gentleman   from   California   [Mr. 

MlNETAl. 

No  one  has  done  more  for  aviation  in 
this  country  than  he  has.  but  when 
the  gentleman  equates  this  vote  as  a 
vote  on  aviation  safety.  I  must  respect- 
fully submit  that  he  is  wrong.  Aviation 
safety  in  this  country  is  paid  for.  In 
part,  out  of  the  trust  funds,  and  the 
part  that  is  paid  for  out  of  the  trust 
funds  is  largely  the  hardware  and  the 
real  estate  portion  for  airways  devel- 
opment and  runways  and  NAVAIDS. 

But  there  is  a  bigger  piece  of  the 
aviation  safety  budget  that  comes 
from  general  funding,  and  that  is  the 
air  traffic  controllers;  the  numbers  of 
slots,  the  amount  of  salaries  they 
have.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  If  we 
take  only  a  piece  of  aviation  safety  off 
budget  we  are  going  to  absolutely  un- 
balance the  aviation  safety  in  this 
country.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  pass 
the  Fazio  amendment  and  keep  trans- 
portation as  a  whole. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Sabo]. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Fazio  amendment.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  take  these  trust 
funds  off  the  unified  budget.  Let  us 
make  it  clear  that  if  there  are  obliga- 
tion limits,  so  these  trust  funds  do  not 
spend  all  the  money  that  Is  available, 
the  money  does  not  go  anyplace  else. 
It  stays  In  the  trust  funds  for  future 
use. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis,  it  clearly  sets  up  certain 
preferential  types  of  expenditures.  In 
transit,  some  of  the  funding  Is  from 
trust  fund;  some  is  from  general  reve- 
nue. The  Job  of  the  Congress  Is  to  try 
and  balance  those  two  expenditures. 
With  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
it  clearly  puts  all  the  weight  of  main- 
taining the  trust  fund,  decreasing  the 
general  revenue  fund,  which  includes 
such  thing  as  the  formula  distribution. 
which  Includes  the  operating  subsidies 
for  transit  In  this  country.  I  think  it  Is 
very  important  for  good  policy  and 
also  for  good  budgetmaklng  to  pass 
the  Fazio  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio].  This  amendment  would  strike 
sections  8201  and  8202  from  the  bill. 


These  sections,  if  enacted,  would  set 
major  new  lopsided  budget  policy  for 
this  country— and  should  be  carefully 
reviewed  by  committees  with  broader 
jurisdiction  before  being  passed  by 
this  body. 

Our  highway,  subway,  and  airport 
construction  programs  are  important, 
but  they  certainly  do  not  rate  the 
same  or  have  higher  priority  than 
Social  Security,  which  Is  still  on 
budget.  And  they  certainly  do  not  out- 
rank Medicare,  black  lung,  Superfund. 
and  other  trust-funded  programs  that 
will  remain  on  budget— and  that,  in 
these  times  of  high  deficits,  would 
have  to  be  cut  further  to  compensate 
for  the  nearly  $20  billion  in  yearly 
transportation  trust  fund  expendi- 
tures that  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
competition. 

If  Congress  wants  to  gut  the  unified 
budget,  so  be  it.  But  such  action  has 
serious  repercussions  that  should  be 
carefully  considered.  It  should  not  be 
done  in  a  piecemeal  and  backdoor 
fashion  such  as  this,  by  a  committee 
with  its  own  budget  perspective  and  a 
parochial  interest  In  the  outcome. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  harmful  effect  these  provisions 
will  have  on  nontrust  fund  transporta- 
tion programs.  These  programs  have 
already  taken  their  fair  share  of  neces- 
sary reductions,  and  we  are  particular- 
ly concerned  pbout  any  device  that 
would  place  the  entire  burden  of 
future  Gramm-Rudman  or  other 
budget  cuts  on  general-funded  pro- 
grsun.  which  often  have  broader  na- 
tional priority. 

If  you  support  such  general-funded 
activities  as:  air  traffic  controllers,  air- 
line and  other  safety  inspectors.  Coast 
Guard  drug  interdiction.  Amtrak.  mass 
transit  operating  assistance,  rural 
transit,  and  hazardous  materials  and 
rail  safety  enforcement— you  should 
vote  for  the  Fazio  amendment. 

I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
conclude  the  debate  for  this  side,  and 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
many  points  of  view  on  a  very  crucial 
matter,  and  we  have  had  30  minutes 
on  a  reconciliation  bill  that  was  not 
meant  to  deal  with  this  question  at  all. 
to  deal  with  this  fundamental  Issue.  It 
clearly  Is  In  need  of  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion that  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess, through  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  would  bring. 

Fundamentally,  we  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  fail  the  test  of  Including 
all  of  the  interests  In  this  country  in 
the  process  of  deficit  reduction.  If  we 
vote  today  to  take  these  funds  off 
budget,  we  will  be  sending  the  exact 
wrong  signal  as  we  confront  the  very 
difficult  choice  we  are  going  to  have  to 
be  making  on  Gramm-Rudman.  and  on 
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all  subsequent  budget  matters  that  we 
have  to  face  over  the  next  several 
vears  under  any  scenario  if  we  are  to 
^et  a  handle  on  our  budget  deficit. 

It  is  not  that  we  do  not  want  to  build 
airports  and  highways;  it  is  simply 
that  we  do  not  want  an  unbalanced 
transportation  program  that  means 
that  the  have-nots  in  the  general  fund 
category  that  provide  very  important 
transportation  services  to  this  country 
will  not  get  their  share  of  attention. 

Everyone  ought  to  participate  in  the 
cuts,  and  everyone  ought  to  feel  them. 
I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  this  proposal  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
MonsonI. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

As  a  CPA.  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems I  face  is  getting  good  information 
on  where  we  are  in  our  financial  posi- 
tion. By  rejecting  this  amendment  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  correct  one 
thing  that  would  better  allow  us  to  get 
a  handle  on  Government  finances. 

The  highway  and  aviation  trust 
funds  should  not  be  included  in  the 
budget.  This  action  will  not  really  add 
to  or  reduce  the  deficit.  In  fact  these 
funds  should  not  even  be  included  in 
figuring  the  deficit.  All  that  inclusion 
does  is  distort  what  we  think  the  defi- 
cit is.  It  may  lead  us  to  think  we  are 
better  off  than  we  are.  Some  future 
time  may  produce  just  the  opposite 
effect.  It  should  produce  neither 
effect  but  should  be  left  to  work  inde- 
pendently to  accomplish  the  purpose 
the  fund  was  established  for. 

We  do  not  lose  control  by  doing  this. 
Congress  will  still  authorize  the  uses 
of  this  fund.  We  will  still  have  over- 
sight of  these  funds. 

Moving  these  funds  off  budget  will 
also  allow  quicker  au:cess  to  them  by 
the  States,  for  whom  we  collected 
them  in  the  first  place.  This  is  our 
chance  to  get  the  highway  and  avia- 
tion work  done  that  is  needed. 

It's  time  to  quit  playing  games  with 
the  budget.  Its  time  to  quit  using  the 
phony  numbers  that  this  kind  of  ac- 
counting creates.  By  voting  no.  we  can 
get  a  better  handle  on  where  we  really 
are  without  losing  any  budgetary  con- 
trol. I  strongly  urge  a  no  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to 
state  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  who  is  busy 
with  his  committee  and  not  on  the 
floor  at  this  time,  that  he  is  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Fazio  amendment, 
feeling  that  fairness  dictates  that 
money  collected  from  the  taxpayers 


purpose   ought   to   be 
used  for  that  specific 


for   a   specific 
available  to  be 
purpose. 

Also  I  would  like  to  state  on  the 
conmient  that  taking  these  trust  funds 
off  budget  either  that  they  do  not 
qualify  or  that  a  gieat  number  of 
other  trust  funds  might  come  off 
budget.  I  would  just  like  to  state  that 
there  are  only  three  trust  funds  in  the 
Federal  Government  that  qualify  for 
the  exemption  under  the  Budget  Act 
because  they  derive  over  90  percent,  in 
fact.  100  percent  of  their  revenues 
from  user  taxes.  That  is  the  aviation 
trust  fund,  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  the  mass  transit  trust  fund  ac- 
count in  that,  along  with  the  boating 
safety  trust  funds.  So.  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  be  having  that  as  an  argument 
any  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
would  have  you  believe  that  taking  the 
trust  funds  off-budget  adds  to  the  def- 
icit. The  truth  is  these  funds  are  defi- 
citproof.  by  law. 

The  proponents  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  we're  victimizing  the  elderly, 
the  sick  and  the  poor  by  removing 
these  funds  from  the  unified  budget. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  these  dedicat- 
ed funds  cannot  be  used  for  those  pur- 
poses, no  matter  how  worthwhile  they 
are. 

The  proponents  are  saying  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  is  not  the  proper  vehi- 
cle for  the  trust  fund  provision.  The 
fact  is  the  committee's  provision  is 
completely  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  budget  resolution,  is 
based  on  ample  precedent,  is  germane 
to  the  committee's  instructions,  and  is 
consistent  with  procedural  exemptions 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  proponents  contend  that  taking 
the  trust  funds  off  budget  removes 
Congress'  ability  to  control  trust  fund 
spending.  The  facts  are  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  remain  unchanged  and 
spending  controls  may  still  be  imposed 
on  these  programs,  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  proponents  say  the  committee 
provision  Increases  spending  when  in 
fact  the  committee  provision  adds  no 
new  programs  nor  does  it  add  a  penny 
of  additional  spending  over  the  next  3 
years.  In  fact,  it  makes  substantial 
cuts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  propo- 
nents say  we're  irresponsible  in  our  ef- 
forts to  insure  that  transportation 
users  receive  a  fair  return  on  their  In- 
vestment and  for  Informing  the  public 
of  the  bogus  bookkeeping  being  prac- 
ticed to  cover  up  the  real  deficits  this 
country  is  running.  The  truth  is  it 
would  be  irresponsible  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
supported  by  too  many  distortions  and 
far  too  much  misinformation  and  must 
be  defeated.  I  strongly  urge  a  "no" 
vote. 


Mr  LIGHTFOdT  Mr.  Chairman.  a.s  u 
member  of  the  (Ommittee  of  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Fazio  amendment. 

The  hi)fh»a>,  aviation  and  mass  transit 
funds  are  generated  b*  \n\i-^  on  i^asoline. 
airline  tickets  and  aviation  fuel  paid  in 
good  faith  b>  the  cUizen'-  who  use  the  Na- 
tions transportation  s>stem  Projections  of 
the  income  from  these  taxes  are  made  and 
limits  put  in  place  before  the  monev  is 
spent,  not  afterward,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
around  here  Therefore.  sp<>ndinK  from 
these  funds  does  not  and  cannot  add  to  the 
Federal  deficit. 

The  users  of  our  hiKb»H>-  unfl  a!r«a>> 
put  this  mone\  in  our  trust  »ith  the  under- 
standinic  that  the>  will  be  spent  for  their 
designated  purpose — the  improvement  of 
our  hi(fh»avs,  airways,  transit  systems.  To 
use  one  penny  of  these  funds  to  offset  the 
deficit  of  the  (teneral  fund  is  beinir  dishon- 
est to  the  .American  taxpayer  and  n  under- 
mines the  ;nte(rrit>  of  ihe  y-er  fee  concept. 
We  should  put  an  end  ■■  ;hi»  dishonesty, 
and  start  treating  these  fund--  »i;h  the  re- 
spect Ihev  desene. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  Fazio  amendment. 

D  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.      FAZIO.     Mr.      Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  smd  there  were— ayes  222,  noes 
205,  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 
CRoUNo.  371] 
AyES-222 


Ackerman 

Coleman  <TX) 

Puio 

Akaka 

Collins 

Felghan 

Anthony 

Conte 

fledler 

Aspln 

Cooper 

FUppo 

AuColn 

Coughltn 

Foley 

Barnes 

Courier 

Pord(TN) 

Barton 

Coyne 

Powler 

Bates 

Craig 

Frank 

Bedell 

Crockett 

Franklin 

Bellenson 

Daniel 

Prenzel 

Bennett 

Davis 

Puqua 

Bereuter 

de  la  Garza 

Garcia 

Berrnan 

Dellums 

Oejdenson 

Bevlll 

Derrick 

Gephardt 

Boggs 

DeWine 

Gibbons 

Bo  land 

Dickinson 

Gordon 

Boner  <TN) 

Dicks 

Gradlson 

Bonior(MI) 

Dlngell 

Gray  (PA) 

Boucher 

Olxon 

Green 

Brooks 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Gregg 

Broomfield 

Durbtn 

Hamilton 

Brown  (CO) 

Dwyer 

Hatcher 

Bruce 

Dyson 

Hayes 

Bryant 

Early 

Hefner 

Carper 

Eckart  (OH) 

Heftel 

Carr 

Edwards  (CA) 

Henry 

Chappell 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hertel 

Cheney 

Erdreich 

Hiler 

Clay 

Evans  (ID 

Holt 

CoaU 

Pascell 

Hopkins 
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Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Ksptur 

Ksslch 

Ksstenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  < MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Lungien 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

M<K;ain 

M(K:ioskey 

McCoUum 

McCade 

McHugh 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunxlo 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Atkins 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bate  man 

Bentley 

Blllrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

BroyhlU 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappie 

dinger 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Com  best 

Crane 

Oannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

DeLay 

DIoOuardI 

Dormelly 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 
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McKeman 

McKlnney 

Meyers 

Mica 

MtkulskI 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

NIelson 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parrli 

Pease 

Penny 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

NOES- 205 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Eckert(NY) 

EkJgar 

Emerson 

English 

Evaiu(IA) 

F^well 

Fields 

Pish 

Florlo 

PoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Frost 

Oallo 

Oaydoe 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ollckman 

Oonzalez 

Doodling 

Oray  (IL) 

Orotberg 

Ouarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hendon 

HiUls 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Lagomarsino 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Slkorakl 
Skeen 
Slattery 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solars 
Spratt 
Stalllngs 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratlon 
Sludds 
Stump 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauzin 
Traxler 
Vento 
Vlaclosky 
Walgren 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Wilson 
WIrth 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (PL) 
Zschau 


Lantos 

LatU 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Uplnskl 

Lorffler 

Long 

Luken 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MIneta 

Mitchell 

Mollnarl 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WAi 

Murphy 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Reld 


RInaldo 

RItter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roae 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Rowland  iiTV) 

Rowland  (GA> 

Roybal 

Russo 

Savage 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

SIslsky 


Skelton 
Slaughter 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 


TorrlcelU 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams 

Wise 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING-7 


Addabbo 
Blaggl 
Brown  (CA) 


Coelho 

Conyers 

Nelson 


Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 


D  1410 

Messrs.  DOWNEY  of  New  York, 
FOGLIETTA.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi, 
and  SWEENEY  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  RANGEL.  Ms. 
KAPTUR.  Mr.  HYDE.  Ms.  MIKUL- 
SKI.  and  Mr.  RUDD  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
missed  the  last  vote.  I  was  inadvertent- 
ly delayed.  If  I  were  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  the  last  amend- 
ment. 

AMEirOMnfT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  PLORIO 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  October 
17,  1985,  pursuant  to  the  rule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Plorio:  Page 
412,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following  new 
subtitle: 

Subtitle  H— Amtrak 

SEC.  4801.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  AuTHORiiATioN.— Section  fl01(b)(2)  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
601(b)(2)i  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
■and"  after  ■403(b)  of  this  Act:'; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

■'(C)  not  to  exceed  1803.500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988". 

(b)  Limitation— Such  section  801(b)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(5)  Unless  sufficient  funds  are  otherwise 
available  to  operate  the  Ccrporatlon's  rail 
system  at  substantially  the  same  level  of 
service,  maintenance,  and  equipment  over- 
hauls in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  funds  appropriated  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  l)efore  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  designated  for  nonoperatlonal  cap- 
ital projects  shall  be  used  as  necessary  to 


maintain   the  operations  of  the  system  at 
such  level. ■'. 

SEC  4MJ  STl  DY  COMMISSION 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Pinancial 
Status  Commission  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
title referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Purpose  op  Commission.— The  purpose 
of  Commission  Is  to  study— 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  (hereafter  In  this 
subtitle  referred  to  as  "Amtrak")  to  contin- 
ue to  improve,  or  to  accelerate  the  improve- 
ment of,  its  financial  performance: 

(2)  the  short-term  and  long-term  capital 
needs  of  Amtrak:  and 

(3)  alternative  funding  mechanisms  for 
Amtrak. 

(c)  Mxmbership.— 

(1)  NiTMBER  AND  APPOINTMENT.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  seventeen 
members  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  State  legislators  appointed  by  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislators, 
one  from  the  area  comprised  of  Massachu- 
setts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New  'Yorlc, 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one 
from  outside  such  area. 

(B)  Two  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Passengers  appointed  by 
the  President  of  such  Association:  one  who 
lives  in  the  area  comprised  of  Massachu- 
setts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one 
who  lives  outside  such  area. 

(C)  A  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

(D)  A  Member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

(E)  A  State  transportation  official  from  a 
Stale  financially  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram established  under  section  403(b)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act.  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Railway  Officials 
(NCSRO). 

(P)  A  State  transportation  official  from  a 
State  not  participating  in  the  program  es- 
Ubiished  under  section  403(b)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Sen'Ice  Act,  appointed  by  the  Ex- 
(x:utlve  Director  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Railway  Officials  (NCSRO) 

(Q)  A  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

(H)  A  person  appointed  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Executives  Association. 

(DA  representative  of  freight  railroads 
appointed  by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  or  its  successor. 

(J)  Two  commuter  authorities,  as  such 
term  is  defined  for  purposes  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act.  appointed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Transit  Association:  one  that  op- 
erates exclusively  within  the  area  comprised 
of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connecti- 
cut. New  "York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  one  that  operates  exclusively 
outside  such  area. 

(K)  A  person  from  the  private  sector,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  no  financial 
interest  in  Amtrak  or  any  competing  mode 
of  transportation. 

(DA  represenutlve  of  the  passenger  bus 
Industry  appointed  by  the  President. 

(M)  A  representative  of  Amtrak  appointed 
by  the  President  of  Amtrak. 
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(N)  A  representative  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  such  Office. 

(2)  SELEcrrioN— The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  selected  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Expenses.— Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  each  be  reimbursed  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(4)  Quorum.— Nine  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings. 

(5)  Chairman— The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  among  such 
members. 

(6)  Organization  meeting —The  members 
of  the  Conrmilssion  shall  hold  their  first 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Commission  and  electing  a  Chairman  under 
paragraph  (4)  within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(7)  All  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

(d)  Staff  of  Commission.— 

(1)  Staff —Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the  Chair- 
man may  appoint  such  personnel  as  the 
Chairman  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Applicability  of  certain  civil  service 
laws.— The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  shall 
be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(3)  Experts  and  consultants— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairmtm  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  service  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  Staff  of  federal  agencies.— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  subtitle 

(e)  Powers  of  Commission.— 

(1)  Hearings  and  sessions —The  Commis- 
sion, or.  if  so  authorized  by  the  Commission, 
any  three  members  of  the  Commission, 
may.  for  the  purixwe  of  carrying  out  this 
subtitle,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate.  The  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  It. 

(2)  Obtaining  official  data— The  Com- 
mission may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle.  Upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agency  shall  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commission. 

(3)  Mails —The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  Sutes  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Administrative  support  services.— 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(f)  Report —The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than 
March  30,  1986.  The  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 


clusions of  the  Commission,  together  with 
Its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
It  considers  appropriate. 

(g)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

SEf.  4H03.  CAPITAL  ASSETS. 

Section  304(c)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  544(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  The  preferred  stock  issued  pursusint 
to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  issued  as  of 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  funds  for  which  such  slock  is  issued.". 

SEC   4»04  GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL 

Section  306(f)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  U.S.C.  546(f))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  which  shall  include  allowing  the 
Corporation  to  participate  In  the  contract 
air  program  administered  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  In  markets  where 
service  provided  by  the  Corporation  Is  com- 
petitive as  to  rates  and  total  trip  times" 
before  the  period. 

SEC.  4H05  REPORT  CONSOLIDATION 

Section  308(a)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Ser\- 
ice  Act  (45  U.S.C.  548(a))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  not  later  than  February 
15  of  each  year.  The  report  shall  include, 
for  each  route  on  which  the  Corporation  op- 
erated intercity  rail  passenger  service 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  data  on  rid- 
ership,  passenger  miles,  short-term  avoid- 
able profit  or  loss  per  passenger  mile,  reve- 
nue-to-cost ratio,  revenues,  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy, the  non-Federal  subsidy,  and  on-time 
performance.". 

SEC.  4806  CHARTER  TRAINS 

Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  562)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (g):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (g). 

SEC.  4807  MISCELLANEOl'S  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Audits— Section  805  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  644)  is  amend- 
ed: 

(1)  in  subsection  (2)(A)  by  striking  out 
"shall  conduct  annually  a"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may 
conduct'";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (2)(A)  and  (2)(B)  by 
striking  audit  '  wherever  It  appears  ancj  in 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof    audits" 

(b)  Repeal  of  Sti-eies  a.vd  Reports  —Sec- 
tions 306(k\  806  810,  a.nd  811  o'.  rhe  Rail 
Pa.sspnger  Service  Act  45U,SC  546- k  645 
649.  and  650    are  repealed 

(c)  Emercency  Assistance  —Title  VII  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  ^45  U.S.C. 
621  and  622    is  repealed 

(di    Northeast    Corridor    Reports  -Sec 
tlon   703- 1  ■  D     of   the   Raliroad   Revi'^aliza- 
llon  and  Reguiaiory  Refonr.  Act  of  1976    45 
U.S.C   853  1 'D     is  repealed,  effective  Octo 
ber  1.  1986 

(e)    Performance    Evaluation    Centek.- 
Section  305  1    of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  use.  545i  1     is  repealed 
SEC.  4808  REVENIE-COST  RATIO 

Section  404(c)(4)(A)  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.SC  564ich4hb))  is 
amended  by  adding  al  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence  Commencing  In  fiscal  year 
1986.  the  Corporation  shall  set  a  goal  of  re- 
covering an  amount  sufficient  that  the  ratio 


of  its  revenues,  including  contributions  from 
States,  agencies,  and  other  persons,  to  costs, 
excluding  capital  costs,  shall  t>e  at  least  61 
percent. 

SEC.  480»   LABOR-RELATED  COST  SAVINGS 

Amtrak  and  the  representatives  of  em- 
ployees of  Amtrak  shall  negotiate  changes 
in  existing  agreements  between  such  parties 
that  will  result  in  substantial  cost  savings  to 
Amtrak,  and  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
negotiations  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  4810.  ROITE  DISCONTINl  ANCE 

(a)  Prohibition —Amtrak  shall  not.  by 
reason  of  any  provision  of  this  subtitle,  in- 
cluding section  4801,  reduce  the  frequency 
of  service  on  any  line  on  which,  as  of  May  1, 
1985,  three  or  fewer  trains  operate  per  week. 

SEC.  4811.  IT^SAFE  FACILITIES 

Title  VIII  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  (45  U.S.C.  641  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  812.  IINSAFE  FACILITIES 

"(a)  The  Corporation,  or  the  owTier  of  any 
facility  which  presents  a  danger  to  the  em- 
ployees, passengers,  or  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration, may  petition  the  Secretarty  for  as- 
sistance to  the  owTier  of  such  facility  for  re- 
location or  other  remedial  measures  to  mini- 
mize or  eliminate  such  danger  imder  this 
section. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  thai- 

"(Da  facility  which  Ls  the  subject  of  a  pe- 
tition under  subsection  (a)  presents  a 
danger  of  death  or  serious  injury  to  any  em- 
ployee or  passenger  of  the  Corporation  or 
serious  damage  to  any  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration; and 

"(2)  the  owner  of  such  facility  should  not 
be  expected  to  bear  the  cost  of  relocating  or 
other  remedial  measures  necessary  to  mini- 
mize or  eliminate  such  danger,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Congress  as  a  part  of  Its  periodic  reau- 
thorizations of  this  subtitle  suihonz*-  fund- 
ing, by  reimbursement  or  otheralse  for 
such  relocation  or  other  remedial  measures. 

"(c)  Petitions  may  be  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  relocation  or  remedial  measures  under- 
taken on  or  after  January  1    1978 

SEC.  4812   EMPLOYMENT  \  ACAVO   FILING 

(a)  LiABiLi-rY. -Section  704ic;  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
U.S.C.  797c(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "Vacaiict  No- 
tices— ':  and 

^2'  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows 

"(2>(Ai  As  soon  as  the  Board  t>ecome8 
aware  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  rail- 
road to  com.ply  with  paragraph  •■  1  the 
Board  shall  issue  a  warning  to  such  railroad 
of  Its  potential  liability  under  subparagraph 
'B). 

B  Any  railroad  failing  tc  eomp.y  »1lh 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  suljseclion  after  being 
warned  by  the  Board  under  sul>par««Taph 
(A)  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  m  the 
amount  of  $1,000  for  each  vacancy  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  railroad  ha*  so  failed  to 
comply 

b  Extension  -Section  704>f  of  such  Act 
■45  use.  797clf))  is  amended  by  striking 
cut  4  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
6- year  ■ 
CI  Errtc-TivT  Dates -The  amenctaenU 
made  by  subs.ect.lon  (a'  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
effective  as  of  August  1.  1985. 
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SEC.  «1J.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  UNOCCUPIED  VE- 
HICLES. 

Section  103(3)  of  the  Rati  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  (45  use.  502(3))  is  amended  by  In 
serting  ".  and,  when  space  Ls  available,  of 
unoccupied  vehicles"  after  "and  their  occu- 
pants". 

SEC.  4814.  RAIL  EMPLOYEE  TAXES. 

Section  11504(a)  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
a  rail  carrier  providing  transportation  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  105  of  this  title  to  an  employee 
who  performs  his  regular  assigned  duties  as 
such  an  employee  on  a  railroad  In  more 
than  one  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Income  tax  laws  of  any  State  oi-  subdivision 
thereof  other  than  a  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  described  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection.". 
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Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  with,  I 
think,  bipartisan  support,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  Amtrak  authorization 
bill,  H.R.  2266.  which  the  House 
passed  on  September  19,  by  a  290-to- 
128  rollcall  vote. 

Briefly,  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  this  amendment,  authorize 
$603.5  million  for  Amtrak  for  fiscal 
year  1986— a  reduction  of  $80.5  million 
from  the  fiscal  year  1985  appropria- 
tion level  of  $684  million  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $109.5  million  from  the  fiscal 
year  1986  baseline  of  $713  million.  The 
bill  ensures  the  continuation  of  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system  while  pro- 
viding tools  for  Amtrak  to  Increase  its 
efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness. 

Until  recently,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
House  would  not  have  to  deal  with 
Amtrak  as  part  of  the  reconciliation 
process.  Unfortunately,  the  other  body 
has  put  us  In  a  position  where  we  must 
attach  this  bill  the  reconciliation  bill 
to  protect  the  House  position.  During 
the  conference  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, I  voiced  strong  objection  to  deal- 
ing with  Amtrak  In  the  reconciliation 
process.  The  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution  did  not  assume  rec- 
onciliation of  Amtrak.  Nevertheless, 
the  Commerce  Committee  In  the  other 
body  has  Inserted  Amtrak  provisions 
Into  the  reconciliation  bill.  Because  of 
this,  Amtrak  will  be  an  Issue  in  confer- 
ence. Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
ensure  that  the  House  position  will  be 
rer.ected  In  the  House  bill  that  goes  to 
conference. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  authorization,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]. 

Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Chairman  F\orio's  amendment  to  In- 


corporate H.R.  2266.  as  passed  by  the 
House,  as  part  of  H.R.  3500. 

H.R.  2266  was  passed  by  the  House 
on  September  19  of  this  year.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  1-year  reauthorization 
of  Amtrak  at  a  level  of  $603.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  This  is  approxi- 
mately 11.4  percent  below  the  level  of 
Federal  funding  that  Amtrak  received 
In  fiscal  year  1985.  This  authorization 
level  Is  the  same  as  the  appropriations 
level  for  Amtrak  included  In  H.R. 
3244.  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion fiscal  year  1986  appropriations 
bill,  which  was  also  passed  by  the 
House  last  month.  In  addition,  H.R. 
2266  makes  a  number  of  changes  to 
current  law  which  are  helpful  to 
Amtrak. 

Although  the  conference  report  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  52,  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986,  did  not  In- 
clude specific  reconciliation  Instruc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  levels  of  Fed- 
eral funding  for  Amtrak,  I  feel  that 
the  inclusion  of  H.R.  2266  In  H.R.  3500 
Is  necessary  for  several  reasons. 

The  other  body  included  language 
reauthorizing  Amtrak  In  S.  1730.  the 
consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1985.  Since  they  have 
chosen  to  reauthorize  Amtrak  as  part 
of  S.  1730,  it  appears  unlikely  that 
they  win  act  on  H.R.  2266  independ- 
ently. Therefore,  the  Inclusion  of  H.R. 
2266  In  H.R.  3500  may  be  the  only 
chance  Congress  will  have  to  make  the 
statutory  changes  helpful  to  easing 
the  financial  plight  of  Amtrak. 

As  reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, S.  1730  provides  for  a  straight  3- 
year  reauthorization  of  Amtrak.  How- 
ever, when  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Transportation,  and  Tourism, 
on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  held  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  Amtrak,  Amtrak 
testified  that  changes  in  current  law 
were  necessary  to  enable  it  to  Increase 
Its  revenues  and  Its  efficiency  In  order 
to  operate  a  successful  nationwide  rail 
passenger  service  at  reduced  Federal 
funding  levels. 

One  of  the  changes  which  Amtrak 
suggested  was  amending  current  law 
to  allow  Amtrak  to  carry  unoccupied 
vehicles  on  Its  auto-train  service.  Sec- 
tion 13  of  H.R.  2266  Includes  this 
change.  Let  me  explain  how  this  could 
Increase  Amtrak's  revenues.  Under  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act.  Amtrak  Is 
authorized  to  operate  an  auto-traln 
service.  The  statute  also  provides  that 
the  occupants  of  the  vehicles  must  ac- 
company the  vehicles. 

Amtraik  has  successfully  Inaugurated 
auto-traln  service  between  Lorton.  VA, 
and  Sanford.  FL.  While  auto-train  is  a 
successful  venture,  there  are  times 
when  unused  space  is  available.  Sec- 
tion 13  would  allow  Amtrak  to  fill  this 
available  space  with  unaccompanied 
vehicles.  Amtrak  estimates  that  this 
change  to  current  law  would  increase 


its  revenues  by  $600,000  to  $800,000 
per  year. 

If  the  legislative  changes  set  forth  in 
H.R.  2266  are  not  Included  In  the 
House-passed  reconciliation  bill,  the 
conferees  would  be  unable  to  address 
these  changes  to  current  law  which 
are  vital  to  Amtrak's  continued  success 
as  a  nationwide  system.  The  provisions 
Included  In  H.R.  2266  which  are  not  In 
S.  1730  would  fall  outside  the  scope  of 
the  conference  since  they  are  present- 
ly not  included  in  either  body's  recon- 
ciliation bin. 

As  a  side  note,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion for  my  colleagues'  benefit  that 
the  other  body  Is  currently  debating  S. 
1730.  and  yesterday  they  adopted  sev- 
eral amendments  to  current  law.  One 
of  the  amendments  they  adopted,  as  a 
possible  budget  saving  (ievice.  address- 
es the  costs  incurred  by  Amtrak  on  the 
Northeast  corridor  as  a  result  of  its 
use  by  Conrail  and  transit  authorities. 
Based  on  a  decision  Issued  in  March 
1983,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  these  carriers  pay  the 
avoidable  costs  of  their  use  of  the  cor- 
ridor, leaving  Amtrak  to  absorb  the 
full  costs  of  maintenance,  operation, 
and  capital  programs. 

If  this  cost  allocation  Is  reworked.  It 
could  save  Amtrak  roughly  $70  million 
per  year  in  expenses— expenses  that 
are  not  attributable  to  its  operations. 
This  suggested  change  was  also  pre- 
sented at  our  subcommittee  hearing 
and  I  believe  It  merits  close  scrutiny  In 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  is  asking 
Amtrak  to  Increase  Its  revenues  and  Its 
efficiency  and.  thereby,  decrease  Its  re- 
liance on  the  American  taxpayer.  It  is 
essential  that  Congress  act  promptly 
to  provide  the  necessary  tools  for 
Amtrak  to  succeed.  Adoption  of  the 
Florio  amendment  today  will  put  us 
one  step  closer  toward  achieving  that 
goal. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indl- 
Euia  [Mr.  Coats],  a  member  of  the 
conunlttee. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  in 
supporting  the  Florio  amendment  to 
H.R.  3500.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1985. 

The  Florio  amendment  Incorporates 
H.R.  2266.  as  passed  by  the  House, 
which  reauthorizes  Amtrak,  Into  title 
IV  of  H.R.  3500, 

I  have  consistently  advocated  provid- 
ing Amtrak  with  the  flexibility  It 
needs  to  Increase  Its  revenues  and  op- 
erate an  efficient  nationwide  rail  pas- 
senger system  and.  thereby,  reduce  Its 
reliance  on  Federal  funding.  In  order 
to    achieve    this    goal,    changes    are 


needed  in  current  law.  H.R.  2266 
makes  some  of  those  necessary 
changes. 

For  example,  section  4  of  the  bill 
allows  Amtrak  to  compete  for  pre- 
ferred contract  carrier  status  in  the 
Federal  Government's  discount  pro- 
gram for  Federal  employees  traveling 
on  official  business.  Amtrak's  inclu- 
sion in  this  program  should  result  in 
additional  revenues  for  Amtrak  and 
considerable  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  other  body  has  incorporated  the 
reauthorization  of  Amtrak  into  S. 
1730,  the  consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Act  of  1985.  Since  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  other  body  has 
chosen  to  proceed.  It  appears  unlikely 
that  further  action  will  be  taken  on 
H.R.  2266.  Therefore,  inclusion  of 
H.R.  2266  as  part  of  H.R.  3500  may  be 
our  only  chance  this  session  to  provide 
Amtrak  with  the  changes  In  current 
law  necessary  to  reduce  its  reliance  on 
the  American  taxpayer. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Florio  amendment. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Florid). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta)  for  15  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Florid]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
word  about  Amtrak,  and  then  I  want 
to  talk  about  this  bill. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  tremendous 
subsidy  that  the  taxpayer  has  to  put 
forward  for  Amtrak  and  of  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  to  do  something 
about  it.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
and  the  other  body  to  date  have  re- 
fused to  do  anything  about  it.  the 
same  as  they  have  refused  to  do  any- 
thing here  today  about  reducing  the 
deficit  by  $3.5  billion. 

We  have  come  to  a  very  sorry  place, 
I  think,  here  on  Capitol  Hill  because 
we  cannot  seem  to  get  what  we  main- 
tain In  public  and  in  our  speeches  put 
together  with  our  votes.  So  here  is  an- 
other opportunity  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  we  really  mean  to  cut  back  on 
spending,  cut  back  on  some  of  these 
subsidies. 

The  question  is:  Where  are  we  going 
to  start?  Every  single  program  that  is 
brought  up  to  be  looked  at.  with  the 
thought  that  perhaps  we  can  reduce 
some  spending  that  everybody  com- 
plains about  that  is  out  of  line,  that 
we  ought  to  do  something  about  that 
$2  trillion  debt,  that  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  that  impending  $200 
billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1<)86,  but 
when  every  program  comes  up,  "No, 
no;  we  cannot  do  anything  about  this." 

The  question  is:  When?  When  will 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  take 


the  bit  in  its  mouth  that  it  needs  to 
take  and  do  something  about  spend- 
ing. This  is  just  typical,  this  program, 
and  I  do  not  single  it  out.  but  it  is  just 
typical  of  what  we  do  all  the  time 
around  here. 

So  I  intend  to  vote  "no"  on  this  pro- 
gram, as  I  voted  when  it  was  before 
the  House,  but  what  are  we  doing  now 
In  reconciliation?  Thinking  now  that 
reconciliation  in  its  present  form  is 
going  to  be  singed  into  law.  there  is  an 
attempt  to  rush  this  bill  through 
under  reconciliation.  Let  me  tell  the 
people  who  are  attempting  to  do  that 
and  to  do  some  of  these  other  things, 
that  the  President  has  to  sign  that 
bill.  I  have  a  letter  from  OMB  in  my 
possession  that  says  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  five  huge  programs, 
he  is  going  to  veto  it.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 
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So  we  ought  to  start  doing  some- 
thing on  our  own.  We  have  three 
branches  of  Government  in  this  coun- 
try and  we  have  a  function  to  perform, 
a  legislative  function.  Now  we  are  de- 
pending on  the  executive  branch  to  do 
our  jobs  for  us. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
brought  on  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  refuses  to  do  a  thing, 
and  that  is  to  reduce  these  prograuns. 
Everybody  admits  they  have  to  be  re- 
duced, but  they  say,  "Do  not  do  any- 
thing about  my  program." 

We  held  hearings  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  in  the  Budget  Committee 
at  various  cities  around  this  Nation.  I 
knew  exactly  what  the  witnesses  were 
going  to  say  when  they  came  before 
our  committee.  They  were  all  saying 
"Don't  cut  my  programs.  Give  me 
more."  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
saying.  "You  have  to  do  something 
about  interest  rates.'" 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I  know  his  position  and  I 
know  what  he  is  going  to  say,  but  I  do 
not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  may  surprise  the 
gentleman.  I  may  not. 

Mr.  LATTA.  But  let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer] 
that  he  was  there  In  New  York  City 
and  he  heard  his  mayor  of  New  York 
City  on  revenue  sharing,  for  example, 
say.  "'Hey,  you  can"l  do  anything  about 
revenue  sharing,  you  can"t  do  any- 
thing about  the  transit  funds."  At  the 
very  time  the  mayor  was  being  chlded 
by  the  Governor  of  New  York  for 
having  $900  million  in  surplus,  he 
wanted  more  from  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation. 

And  when  I  put  the  question  to  the 
mayor,  what  did  he  say?  He  said  that 
is  not  surplus,  that  is  insurance. 

If  he  places  that  in  that  category.  It 
is   high   time   that   we   do  something 


about  insurance  for  our  country,  and 
we  have  to  do  it  as  these  programs 
come  along.  This  is  typical  of  the 
problem  that  we  face  and  that  the 
country  faces  because  of  our  inability, 
our  absolute  refusal  to  do  anything 
about  it  when  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty. 

Then  we  go  out  with  our  press  re- 
leases across  the  country  and  say.  oh,  I 
\oted  against  this  or  that,  but  knew  it 
was  going  to  pass.  We  had  an  opportu- 
nity today,  but  we  failed.  We  failed. 
We  are  going  to  fail  on  this  one  too  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  pass.  Reconciliation 
is  going  to  pass. 

But  I  am  going  to  point  out  when 
the  time  comes,  some  of  these  pro- 
grams that  we  are  putting  in  there  will 
add  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  deficit,  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  know  it,  and  the  American 
people  ought  to  know  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  in 
brief  response  to  the  gentleman's  ob- 
servations, they  are  clearly  very  inter- 
esting points  with  regard  to  a  philo- 
sophic approach  to  Amtrak.  Interest- 
ing, but  irrelevant.  We  have  already 
decided  what  it  is  that  we  want  to  do, 
which  is  to  reject  the  philosopy  that 
we  should  eliminate  Amtrak.  We  have 
rejected  that  and  the  other  body  has 
rejected  it. 

So,  therefore,  what  we  are  doing 
today  is  making  a  decision  not  on  the 
substance  but  on  the  procedure.  It  was 
not  the  intention  to  include  this  bill  in 
reconciliation.  The  other  body  did 
that.  Our  failure  to  include  this  in  rec- 
onciliation will  mean  that  we  will  not 
be  realistic  participants  in  the  discus- 
sion between  the  two  approaches  that 
the  two  Houses  ha"e  taken. 

Thus,  failure  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment will  not  allow  us  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions  on  the  other  body's 
Amtrak  proposal  which,  and  I  am  not 
sure  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  it.  was 
somewhat  drastically  modified  last 
night  with  some  amendments.  One 
amendment  clearly  flies  in  the  face  of 
what  I  think  is  the  feeling  in  this 
body,  and  hopefully  is  the  feeling  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as  well. 

For  example,  It  has  been  the  feeling 
of  this  body  that  Conrail  should  be 
sold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  assumed  receipts  of 
$1.2  billion  to  help  with  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Last  night  the  other  body  passed  an 
amendment  that  will  make  Conrail 
less  salable  by  virtue  of  assigning  new 
costs  to  Conrail.  This  will  preclude  to 
a  great  degree  the  prospects  of  a  sale 
or  the  prospects  of  receiving  revenue 
and  thus  the  prospects  of  reducing  the 
deficit. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  allow  that 
to     happen     automatically     without 
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being  able  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion. So  if  we  truly  want  to  discuss  dif- 
ferences between  what  it  is  that  we 
have  done  and  what  it  is  that  the 
other  body  has  done,  we  have  to  ap- 
prove this  amendment  to  get  us  into 
the  discussion  process.  Not  to  approve 
it  is  to  say  that  we  are  irrelevant  to 
the  process,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
body  wants  to  be  irrelevant  to  the 
process. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  so  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Plorio]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
believe  in  the  urgent  need  to  reduce  the 
dericit,  1  intend  to  vote  today  for  paHsafce  of 
H.R.  3500.  the  fiscal  year  1986  BudRet  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  Although  this  legislative 
package  is  far  from  perfect,  and  contains 
some  provisions  that  I  oppose,  on  balance  I 
believe  that  our  greatest  need  today  is  to 
enact  the  deficit  reduction  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

This  reconciliation  bill  carries  out  the 
deficit  reduction  instructions  contained  in 
the  fiscal  year  I98«  budget  resolution 
adopted  earlier  this  year  by  Congress.  This 
reconciliation  bill  would  reduce  Federal 
spending  by  S6I  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  which  is  $3.3  billion  more  than  re- 
quired by  the  1986  budget  resolution.  Be- 
cause I  believed  that  the  final  House- 
Senate  compromise  version  of  that  budget 
resolution  did  not  hold  the  line  on  an 
across-the-board  budget  freeze  and  reduce 
deficits  enough.  I  voted  against  it.  Howev- 
er, today  the  choicf  is  whether  to  support 
the  package  of  spending  ruts  reported  by 
the  committees  and  included  in  this  bill.  I 
do  support  this  package. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  would  note  that  this  reconciliation 
bill  includes  cuts  in  small  business  pro- 
grams that  exceed  the  required  $2,479  bil- 
lion savings  target  by  over  $100  million. 
These  cuts  in  small  business  programs 
would  eliminate  most  direct  lending  pro- 
grams, terminate  SBA  farmer  disaster  as- 
sistance loans,  and  result  in  future  SBA 
program  levels  far  below  a  freeze  level.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  would  also  note  that  H.R.  2100, 
the  1985  farm  bill  passed  earlier  this  month 
by  the  House,  would  achieve  the  required 
savings  of  $7.9  billion. 

Among  other  provisions,  I  oppose  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  that  would  result  in 
sharing  excessive  amounts  of  offshore  drill- 
ing revenues  with  a  handful  of  coastal 
States.  Because  I  thought  that  we  in  the 
House  should  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  unjustifiable  giveaway,  I  voted 
against  the  rule  that  prohibited  most 
amendments. 

I  voted  for  the  Latta  amendment,  which 
would  have  cut  an  additional  $3.5  billion 
from  deficits  in  the  next  3  years.  This 
amendment  would  have  cut  proposed  new 


housing  programs,  and  allowed  their  con- 
sideration separately  by  the  House  at  an- 
other time.  I  have  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  housing  programs,  and  continue 
to  support  enactment  of  comprehensive 
housing  authorization  legislation  this  year. 

I  strongly  support  preserving  the  integri- 
ty of  transportation  trust  funds,  and  object 
to  using  surpluses  in  the  trust  funds  to 
mask  deficits  elsewhere  In  the  budget. 
However.  I  voted  for  the  Fazio  amendment 
because  I  recognize  that  there  is  enormous 
public  concern  at  this  time  over  proposals 
to  move  certain  programs  off  budget.  I 
would  be  supportive  of  budget  policy  initia- 
tives aimed  at  ensuring  the  integrity  of 
these  trust  funds  in  a  fiscally  sound 
manner. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  3500,  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  reconciliation  bill. 

When  we  adopted  our  creampuff  budget 
resolution  on  .August  1,  we  called  for  sav- 
ings in  outlays  totaling  $75.5  billion  over 
the  next  3  years.  .After  much  agonizing,  the 
bill  before  us  does  no  better  than  a  reduc- 
tion of  $61.1  billion,  and  it  achieves  those 
insufficient  savings  by  some  very  dubious 
means. 

I  grant  that  the  bill  does  not  include  por- 
tions from  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Ways  and  Means.  But  despite  the  bill's 
claim  that  we  will  realize  an  additional  $16 
billion  in  savings  out  of  those  committees, 
the  farm  bill  appears  certain  to  miss  its 
budget  target  by  at  least  $4  billion,  and 
Ways  and  Means  is  struggling  to  come 
within  $2  billion  of  its  target.  The  inclusion 
of  those  two  committees'  work  is  likely  to 
make  the  picture  more,  not  less,  bleak. 

No  one  has  any  reason  to  brag  about 
H.R.  3500.  It's  a  failed  attempt  to  reach  a 
feeble  target.  Most  sections  simply  don't 
cut  enough.  That's  reason  enough  to  reject 
the  bill.  Worse,  however,  are  the  new  pro- 
grams and  other  changes  In  substantive  law 
that  have  been  packaged  into  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  because  they  could  not  pass 
muster  in  the  regular  procedures. 

Perhaps  most  offensive  of  these  is  the 
$3.5  billion  in  new  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  Money  is  generously  pro- 
vided to  a  wide  array  of  housing  programs 
and  to  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  What 
an  awful  mockery  of  budget  procenx  it  t»  to 
use  reconciliation,  a  spending  reduction 
device,  to  spend  more  money. 

The  bill  nlno  make*  n  maj.ir  hark»ard 
step  b>  remtiving  the  high»a>  and  airport 
trust  funds  from  the  budget.  allegedl>  to 
protect  their  integrity  .Actually  the  change 
prevents  legislatlvr  overnight  and  makes  it 
easier  for  spenders  to  spend  more  freely. 

That  provision  tn  a  major  leglnlatlve  Initi- 
ative which,  in  my  Judgment,  properly 
should  be  subject  to  the  full  legislative 
process.  Forcing  it  into  the  reconciliation 
bill  is  a  sure  Indication  that  H  K.  3500  is  a 
sfH-ndmg  rather  than  a  saving  bill. 

The  bill  before  \x*  assuredly  contains 
some  reductions  that  were  painful  to  make 
and  were  well  drawn.  I  do  not  mean  to  be- 
little the  effort  many  committeei-  made  to 
reach  their  budget  targets.  1  applaud  their 


honest  work  as  much  as  I  desire  the  extra 
spending  efforts  of  others.  This  is  a  time  of 
runaway  deficits.  In  times  like  these  strong 
measures  are  necessary .  Pretty  gfM>d  isn't 
good  enough  He  are  living  off  creampuff'" 
and  soda  pop  at  a  time  when  a  strong  ca- 
thartic is  called  for. 

The   bill    also    represents    a   violation    of 
House  jurisdictional    rules.   The   Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  jurisdirlion   was   need 
lessly    invaded    more    than    half    a    dozen 
times,    most    dangerouslv     in    questionable 
amendments  to  the  KKIS.A  law.  Inder  this 
precedent,  committees  will  unload  all  their 
garbage,  which  could  not  pass  under  regu 
lar  procedures,  into  the  reconciliation   bill 
They     will     assume.     I     suppose,    that     the 
annual  bill  will,  like  this  one.  be  protected 
by  a  closed  rule,  and  will  be  veto  proof    I 
hope  thev  will  be  f(M)led  by  a  veto  of  this 
bill. 

.Another  dreadful  feature  of  this  bill  is 
the  diversion  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  revp. 
nues  from  the  Federal  Treasury  into  the 
coffers  of  a  few  privileged  States.  This  bill 
creates  a  running  sore  of  about  $5  billion 

Our  budget  targets  were  pretty  soft.  They 
should  have  been  met  In  my  judgment,  this 
bill  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  budget 
process  and  to  this  body  If  we  cannot 
achieve  more  responsible  legislation  than 
H.R.  3500.  we  ought  to  go  hack  to  the  draw 
ingboard.  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  no  on  thi<  legislation 

.Mr.  DASCHl  K  Vr  (  hairman,  the 
budifi't  deOrit  has  b«'en  referred  to  as  a 
time  bomb  That  time  bomb  is  ticking  The 
budget  deficit  must  t>e  reduced  to  defuse 
this  ticking  lime  bomb 

Record  breaking  budget  deficit  after 
record  breaking  budget  deficit  have  created 
an  intolerable  burden  of  debt  for  our 
Nation.  Our  national  debt  in  now  more 
than  $2  trillion  As  a  nation,  we  have 
become  a  fiscal  polirv  junkie  ronsLantIv 
needing  a  fix  of  deririt  spending  Mr 
Chairman,  deficit  spending  provides  no  fix 
It  is  no  solution  ll  onlv  prolongs  and 
wornens  the  problem 

There  are  some  who  wish  the  budget  def 
icit  would  just  go  away,  simpiv  disappear 
but  that  won't  happen  The  budget  deficit 
didn't  just  appear  one  morning  on  the  Na- 
tion's diMirstep  It  was  rrealed.  It  must  now 
be  reduied  and  next  eliminated 

The  llmnihus  Budget  Kjfonciliation  .\ct 
now  being  ronsidered  h>  the  House  will 
reduce  deficit  spending  b>  an  estimated 
161  1  billion  This  legislation  combined 
with  other  cost-saving  measures  will  reduce 
spending  in  toLal  hv  $7s  hillion  For  a 
nation  addicK-d  to  deficit  spending,  this  i« 
strong  medicine.  But  it  is  also  the  first  step 
to  recovery. 

F^arlier  this  week.  Prof  Franco  Modig- 
llani.  the  19S5  Nobel  laureate  in  Kconom- 
ics.  in  testimonv  before  the  Joint  Kconomir 
Committee  concluded,  "the  current  and 
perspective  deficit  of  the  I  niled  Stales  is  of 
a  magnitude  such  as  to  cause  a  clear  and 
present  danger  and  call  for  immt-diate  re 
medial  action  Professor  MiKligliani  s  con 
elusion  parallels  the  collective  judifment  of 
the    .American    people     The    budget    deficit 


must  be  reduced  and  eliminated  and  now  is 
the  time  for  action. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  provisions 
in  this  legislation  which  I  strongly  support, 
like  abolishing  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration. There  are  other  provisions,  howev- 
er, which  !  do  not  support.  The  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  imposes  a  means  test  on 
our  veterans  who  seek  health  care  services 
from  the  \eterans'  Administration  As  a 
member  of  the  House  (  ommittee  on  \  elf  r 
an-  \ffairs,  I  opfKised  this  proposal  when 
n  WH«  considered  in  committee  and  I 
remain  stronglv  opposed  to  a  means  test 
approach  to  veterans  health  care. 

As  a  nation  we  have  made  a  commitment 
to  our  veterans  We  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  the  men  and  women  who  have  hon- 
orably served  our  Nation  and  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  Nation's  veterans  is  not  revoca- 
ble 

I  am  particulurlv  concerned  about  the 
practical  application  of  a  means  test.  The 
means  test  being  imposed  for  \  .A  health 
care  is  a  new  and  uncharted  course  and 
many  fundamental  questions  remain  unan- 
swered. How  will  the  veteran  who  is  a 
farmer  or  small  business  owner  be  affect, 
ed?  How  will  the  \eterans'  Administration 
compute  the  income  of  these  veterans  in 
determining  if  they  will  be  required  to 
make  a  payment  of  nearlv  $500  iii  order  to 
receive  medical  treatment  from  the  \  A" 
These  question*  have  not  been  at.swered 

Mr.  (hairman  in  thousands  of  communi- 
■its  ihrouifhoul  the  Nation  preparations  are 
well  under  wav  for  ceremonies  next  month 
to  honor  America's  veterans.  On  November 
11.  our  Nation  will  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  answered  the  call  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  th*  democracv  and  free- 
dom which  all  .Americans  today  enjov.  In 
the  future,  how  many  men  and  women  may 
ch(M>se  not  to  respond  because  they  now 
question  our  Nation's  commitment  to  veter- 
ans' Veterans  Day.  lys.'j,  ma>  long  be  re- 
membered h>  a  retreat  from  OLr  commit- 
ment to  the  men  and  women  who  serve  our 
Nation  and  the  passage  of  legislation  im- 
posing a  means  test  on  our  Nation's  veter- 
tins. 

My  second  concern  with  the  legislation 
before  us  todav  Is  the  Small  Kuslness  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  on  disaster  loans 
for  farmers  and  ranchers  While  not  acqui- 
escing to  the  administrations  request  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  be 
eliminated,  the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed a  number  of  far  reaching  changes  that 
villi  have  a  tremendous  impact  im  the  small 
business  owners  ranchers,  and  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

•  ine  recommended  change  would  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  thousands  of  western 
South  Dakota  ranchers,  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  the 
history  of  my  State.  This  deficit  reduction 
package  would  eliminate  farmers  and 
ranchers  from  eligibility  for  SB.A  disaster 
loans.  Unfortunately,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  SBA  will  very  likely  begin  denying 
ranchers  disaster  loans  retroactive  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  retroac- 
tive ban  means  that  many  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  may  have  applied  for  disaster 


loans,  but  were  not  yet  approved,  will  sud- 
denlv  find  themselves  ineligible  for  loans 
thev  previo'jsly  thought  they  were  receiv. 
ing. 

The  pressure  by  the  administration  to 
eliminate  the  SBA  is  tremendous.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  understands  that.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues,  however,  to 
make  certain  these  proposed  changes  are 
not  implemented  in  a  fashion  which  re- 
neges on  commitments  made  to  agricultur- 
al producers  As  this  legislation  continues 
through  the  legislative  process,  i  would 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  make  clear  the  con- 
gressional intent  with  regard  to  retroactive 
application  of  this  disaster  loan 

.Mr.  WKISS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  .'5500,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  and  Reconciliation  Act.  but  only 
with  great  reluctance. 

The  fundamental  premise  of  this  bill  is 
that  continued  cuts  in  do.-nestic  spending 
programs  are  the  proper  response  to  the  se- 
rious deficit  crisis  that  threatens  the  future 
of  our  Nation. 

This  premise  is  wrong.  We  know  beyond 
any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  prime 
causes  of  the  deficit  crisis  are  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's massive  military  buildup  and  his  m. 
equitable  tax  giveaways  Logic  dictates  that 
the  solution  to  the  deficit  crisis  should  ad- 
dress the  causes.  Therefore,  a  responsible 
approach  to  the  deficit  crisis  should  involve 
efforts  to  cut  excessive  military  s|>ending 
and  to  secure  additional  revenues  by  plug- 
ging inequitable  loopholes  in  the  Tax  Code. 
not  to  eliminate  spending  for  programs 
that  serve  human  needs. 

The  current  reco.iciliation  bill  contains  a 
wide  range  of  burdensome  and  unnecessary 
cuts  that  will  harm  veterans'  programs,  stu- 
dent loans,  small  business  assistance,  and 
other  government  services.  In  addition,  the 
bill  imposes  an  unwarranted  pay  freeze  on 
our  devoted  Federal  work  force,  which  Is 
already  proven  to  be  undercompensated 
relative  to  the  private  sector  I  remain 
firmly  opposed  to  these  cutbacks. 

But  as  on  so  many  other  occasions  in 
recent  years,  a  Hawed  vehicle  provides  the 
only  opp<irtunlty  for  serious  action  on  a 
critical  problem — in  this  case,  the  serious 
national  shortage  of  adequate  housing. 
Indeed,  as  the  all  but  monolithic  opposition 
of  our  Republican  colleague*  indicates,  de- 
feating this  bill  would  guarantee  one  that 
would  cause  even  more  pain. 

While  the  reconciliation  bill  contains 
many  damaging  provisions,  it  also  contains 
an  urgently  needed  reauthorization  of  es- 
sential housing  programs.  It  Is  well  known 
that,  unless  this  reauthorization  is  Included 
in  the  reconciliation  bill,  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  any  substantive  action  in  this 
area  in  the  near  future.  The  severity  of  the 
current  housing  shortages  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  housing  reauthorization  to  the 
American  public  cannot  be  overstated. 
Therefore.  I  must  join  other  Members  of 
the  House  in  demanding  serious  action  on 
this  issue. 

The  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
Human  Resources,  which  I  chair,  issued  a 
report   earlier  this   year   nn   the   need   of  a 


Federal  response  to  the  crisis  of  homeless- 
ness  The  report  noted  that  homelessness  in 
this  country  is  increasing  bv  ,'is  percent 
each  vear  If  we  continue  to  neglect  our 
country  s  fundamental  housing  and  urban 
aid  programs,  we  can  only  expect  greater 
numbers  of  men.  women,  and  children 
forced  to  live  on  the  streets. 

In  New  ^ork  Citv,  approximately  170.000 
eligible  low-income  families  are  on  wailing 
lists  for  public  housing.  The  waiting  time 
currentlv  stretches  from  15  to  IH  years  Ap- 
proximatelv  47,(KKi  families  and  individuals 
are  "doubling  up'  with  relatives  and 
friends. 

This  bill  represent*  an  insufficient  but 
important  response  to  these  problems. 
Positive  changes  have  been  made  lo  assist 
families  in  section  s  housing,  including  im- 
portant clarifications  regarding  their  rent 
contribution.  In  addition,  a  small  child 
care  demonstration  project  has  been  au- 
thorized An  urgentlv  needed  rental  reha- 
bilitation program  will  be  funded  as  well  a> 
thre»'  g<M>d  new  programs  lo  aid  the  home 
less.  Included  also  is  a  homeownership 
demonstration  project  for  low-Income 
working  families,  the  Nehemiah  Project 

The  provisions  of  HR.  35(Ki  concerning 
mandatorv  meals  are  also  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  .Some  senior  and  disabled 
citizens  living  in  federall.v  subsidized  hous- 
ing (section  202/m  are  forced  to  buv  a 
mandatory  meal  plan  as  a  condition  of  oc- 
cupancy. The  new  provisions  permit  exemp- 
tions from  mandatorv  meals  for  medical, 
religious,  financial  and  other  reasons;  place 
a  moratorium  on  new  mandatory  meals 
programs  fitr  I*  months  while  HID  con- 
ducts a  study,  and  separate  the  meal  con- 
tract from  the  rental  agreement 

Proponents  of  mandatory  meals  claim 
voluntary  programs  are  economically  un- 
feasible; vet.  many  voluntary  programs  not 
only  function  well  but  provide  cheaper 
meals.  Proponents  also  say  mandatory 
meals  prevent  isolation  of  the  elderly. 
These  arguments  are  patronizing  and 
ageist.  By  law,  section  202  housing  is  for 
people  capable  of  independent  living  It 
may  be  more  sftciable  to  eat  with  others,  it 
may.  for  some,  even  be  more  nutritious  to 
eat  a  prepared  meal  Neither  point  is  rele- 
vant The  pertinent  issue  is  the  compulsory 
nature  of  the  meal  programs 

The  fight  against  mandatorv  meals. 
which  is  pan  of  the  movement  for  respect 
and  equal  ireatment  of  all  elderlv  people, 
revolves  around  the  issue  of  whether  elder- 
ly and  disabled  citizens  capable  of  Inde- 
pendent living  have  the  right  to  decide 
when,  where  and  what  lo  eat  if  they  chtxtse 
to  live  in  federally  subsidized  housing  Al- 
though the  abolition  of  mandatory  meaU 
should  be  our  ultimate  goal  I  feel  the  pro 
visions  on  mandatorv  meals  in  this  bill  are 
a  resp<msible  and  necessary  step  toward 
eliminating  some  of  the  most  blatant  prob- 
lems associated  with  mandatory  meals. 

The  hill  also  contains  some  welcome  im- 
provements in  the  law  surrounding  termi- 
nation of  pension  plans  that  will  eliminate 
the  deficit  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
tee Corporation  and  make  it  more  difficult 
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for  proHtable  firms  to  terminate  their  em- 
ployee pension  planit. 

F  niiMv  !  -Tonjcly  favor  the  provisions  of 
the  niil  ifi.il  will  require  employers  to  pro- 
vide a  5-year  continuation  of  health  insur- 
ance at  ffroup  rates  to  the  spouse  of  a 
worker  who  dies,  is  divorced,  or  becomes 
eliipble  for  Medirar*'  provided  the  spouse 
pays  the  entir>  pn  inium.  Discontinued 
health  insuranci-  "ii*  in(c  divorce  or  death 
of  a  spouse  is  h  dux  ularly  acute  problem 
for  midlife  w  imt-n.  I  hrre  are  an  estimated 
.1  iniHi  !•  \iiirican  women  between  the 
ages  ol  iu  and  65  who  have  no  basic  health 
insurance  coverage.  Passage  of  this  provi- 
sion would  help  alleviate  this  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  been  a  vocal 
advocate  of  programs  to  ensure  adequate 
health  care  and  housinR  for  our  Nation's 
citizens.  And  so  Iohk  i-  h'.  hill  remains  a 
vehicle  for  accompli-hniK  ihe-te  highly  im- 
portant goals,  I  will  support  it,  seriously 
flawed  aa  it  otherwise  is.  But  should  these 
and  other  favorable  provisions  be  signifi- 
cantly diluted  or  eliminated  in  conference, 

I  will  vote  against  the  conference  report. 
Mr.    WYLIE.    Mr.    Chairman,   yesterday, 

during  general  debate  on  H.R.  3500,  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985.  a  question  arose  concerning  the  issue 
as  to  whether  H.R.  1,  as  contained  in  title 

II  of  H.R.  3500,  meets  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  believe  I  can  shed  some  light  on  the 
question. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's reconciliation  provision  is  within 
the  budget  authority  and  outlay  targets  of 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
an  analysis  which  I  requested  and  which 
wa.s  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  shows  that  the  banking  provision  is 
over  the  outlay  targets  by  $135  million  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $185  million  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  To  find  that  I  call  the  Members 
attention  to  the  last  line  of  numbers  in  the 
following  table  under  outlays  for  1987  and 
1988.  This  is  important,  since  reconciliation 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Budget  Committee 


on  September  Z\i,  lifMo,  which  I  also  am  in- 
cluding in  the  RECORD,  indicate  that  the 
reconciliation  directive  covers  fiscal  years' 
1986  through  1988.  Since  H.R.  1  is  included 
in  title  li  in  its  entirety,  it  seems  clear  that 
all  of  the  H.R.  1  provisions  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  reconciliation  guidelines. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  this  issue  because  we  all 
know  that  it  is  outlays  that  determine  defi- 
cits, not  the  level  of  budget  authority.  Once 
again,  I  want  to  make  clear,  that  while 
H.R.  1  may  meet  the  budget  authority  tar- 
gets of  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  It  does  not  meet  the  outlay  targets  for 
fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

House  or  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee ON  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs, 

Washington.  DC.  October  2.  1985. 
Mr.  Rudolph  G.  Penner. 
Director.  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Penner:  This  Is  In  further 
regard  to  my  letter  of  September  10.  1985 
concerning  H.R.  1.  the  Housing  Act  of  1985 
as  it  relates  to  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

Based  on  informal  communications  be- 
tween members  of  our  respective  staffs.  I 
have  been  advised  that  the  H.R.  1  Reconcili- 
ation Amendment  is  within  the  FCR  budget 
authority  and  outlay  targets  for  Fiscal  Year 
1986.  However,  based  on  reconciliation 
guidelines  issued  by  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  Gray  on  September  20.  1985,  it 
appears  that  the  Budget  Committee  As- 
sumes that  Fiscal  Years  1936  through  1988 
are  covered  under  the  reconciliation  direc- 
tive. In  order  that  I  may  have  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  H.R.  1  as  it  relates  to  the 
FCR  and  guidelines  issued  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  1  request  that  your  office  pre- 
pare an  analysis  of  the  H.R.  1  Reconcilia- 
tion Amendment  compared  with  the  FCR 
showing  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
Fiscal  Years  1986  through  1988. 

I  would  appreciate  your  earliest  reply  and 
would  like  to  have  it  no  later  than  Monday, 
October  7.  1985. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Chalmers  P.  Wylie, 

Ranking  Memt>er. 


U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  October  7.  1985. 
Hon.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.   Committee  on 
Banking.    Finance    and    Urban   Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Congressman:   In  response  to  your 
letter  of  October  2.  1985.  I  am  enclosing  a 
table     that     compares     the     reconciliation 
amendment  to  H.R.  1  dated  September  23. 

1985.  to  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1986.  There  are 
two  important  factors  that  should  be  noted 
concerning  this  table.  First,  as  you  men- 
tioned, the  budget  resolution  includes  fund- 
ing assumptions  for  the  three  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
however,  the  reconciliation  amendments  to 
H.R.  1  would  provide  authorizations  for 
1986  only.  For  comparison  with  the  budget 
resolution,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
staff  has  requested  that  these  authoriza- 
tions t>e  projected  through  1988  using  the 
same  annual  rates  of  inflation  that  were 
used  to  construct  the  resolution  baseline. 
The  enclosed  table  shows  the  results  of  this 
procedure.  The  second  factor  to  consider 
when  comparing  proposed  legislation  to  the 
resolution  is  the  allocation  of  the  resolution 
totals  to  the  specific  programs  authorized 
by  H.R.  1.  The  allocation  shown  in  the  table 
represents  House  Budget  Committee  staff 
assumptions. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  table,  the  esti- 
mated budget  impsu^t  of  H.R.  1  falls  within 
the  resolution  assumptions  for  fiscal  year 

1986.  After  applying  the  projection  proce- 
dures noted  above,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
bill  would  save  a  total  of  at>out  SI. 5  billion 
in  budget  authority  over  the  resolution 
period  1986-1988.  Over  the  same  period  of 
time,  however,  outlays  would  exceed  those 
in  the  resolution  by  $320  million. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  l)est  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 
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House  of  RepRtsiafTATivES, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Woihington,  DC.  September  20,  1985. 
Hon.  Pernand  J.  St  Germain. 
CTiatrman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and     Urban    Affairs,     Raybum     House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Pred:  As  you  know,  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  resolution  Includes  reconcilia- 
tion directives  to  fourteen  House  commit- 
tees. Including  the  one  you  chair.  The  dead- 
line for  submitting  reconciliation  legislation 
to  the  Budget  Committee  is  September  27, 
sund  many  committees  have  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  drafting  their  reconciliation 
bills. 

I  have  enclosed  a  set  of  reconciliation 
guidelines  for  your  information.  However,  I 
would  urge  you  to  call  upon  me  at  any  time 
if  you  need  further  Information  or  I  can  be 
of  assistance  in  any  other  way. 
Sincerely. 

Butler  Derrick, 
CTiatrman,  Task  Force  on  the 

Budget  Process. 
Enclosure. 

Reconciliation  Guidelines  roR 
Committees 
1.  What  years  are  covered  under  the  rec- 
onciliation directive? 


Fiscal  Years  1986  through  1988. 

2.  The  reconciliation  directives  specify 
budget  authority  and  outlay  targets  for 
each  of  the  three  years.  Does  a  committee 
have  to  meet  each  year's  target  for  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays? 

Committees  are  expected  to  meet  their 
targets.  In  the  past.  Congress  has  been  most 
concerned  that  the  three-year  total  outlay 
savings  be  met,  and  less  concerned  with  the 
year-by-year  distribution  and  the  budget  au- 
thority targets.  The  Budget  Committee  en- 
courages committees  to  be  guided  by  the 
distribution  and  budget  authority  figures  to 
the  extent  feasible 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
no  further  amendments  are  In  order. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan)  having  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  ha^ 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H  H 
3500)  to  provide  for  reconciliation  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  the 


fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  296.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered. 

Under  the  rule,  the  amendment  on 
page  15  is  considered  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  House. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

M  .tion  to  recommit  oftered  by  MR.  latta 

.Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recoramit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 


Mr.  hA^TT.^   !  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPFAK.Mi  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  rtpuri  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Latta  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H  R   3500.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  228,  nays 
199.  not  voting  7,  as  follows: 


[Roil  No.  372] 

YEAS- 228 

Ackemian 

Dowdy 

Kaptur 

Akaka 

Downey 

Kennelly 

Alexander 

Durbin 

Kildee 

Andrews 

Dwyer 

Kleczka 

Annunzio 

Dymally 

Kostmayer 

Anthony 

Dyson 

LaPalce 

Aspin 

Early 

Lanlos 

Atkins 

Eckart  (OH) 

Leath  (TX) 

AuCoin 

Edgar 

L«hman  (CA) 

Barnard 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Barnes 

Erdrelch 

Leland 

Bates 

Evans  (ID 

Levin  (MI) 

Bedell 

Pascell 

Levinc(CA) 

Beilenson 

Pazio 

Upinski 

Bennett 

Peighan 

Livingston 

Berman 

Pish 

Uoyd 

Bevlll 

Fllppo 

Long 

Blaggi 

Florto 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boggs 

Poglletla 

Luken 

Boland 

Foley 

Lundlne 

Boner  (TN> 

Fy)rd(MI) 

MacKay 

Bonlor  <MIi 

Ford  (TN) 

Man  ton 

Bonker 

Fowler 

Markey 

Borskl 

Prank 

Martinez 

Bosco 

FYost 

Matsui 

Boucher 

Fuqua 

Mavroules 

Boxer 

Garcia 

Mazzoli 

Breaux 

Gejdenson 

McCloskey 

Brooks 

Gephardt 

McCurdy 

Bruce 

Gilman 

McHugh 

Bryant 

Gonzalez 

McKlnney 

Burton  (CA) 

Gordon 

Mica 

Buslamante 

Gray  (ID 

MikuUki 

Byron 

Gray  (PA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Carper 

Green 

Mitchell 

Chapman 

Guarlni 

Moakley 

Chappell 

Hall  (OH) 

Molinari 

Clay 

Hall.  Ralph 

MoUohan 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hatcher 

Montgomery 

Collins 

Hawkins 

Moody 

Cooper 

Hayes 

Moore 

Coyne 

Hefner 

Morrison  (CT) 

Crockett 

Heftel 

Mrazek 

Darden 

Horton 

Murtha 

Daschle 

Hoyer 

Natcher 

de  la  Garza 

Huckaby 

Neal 

Dellums 

Hutto 

Nichols 

Derrick 

Jeffords 

Nowak 

Dicks 

Jenkins 

O'Brien 

Dingell 

Jones  (NO 

Oakar 

Dixon 

Jones  (OK) 

Oberstar 

Donnelly 

Jones  (TN) 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 


Anderson 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlen 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardi 

Dorgan  (ND> 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Ek!kert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Evans (lA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Goodllng 

Gradlson 

Gregg 


Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Slkorskl 

Slalsky 

Smith  (FL) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (GA) 

NAYS- 199 

Grotberg 

Ounderson 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hller 

HIUU 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

LIghtfoot 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MtneU 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nielsen 

OUn 

Oxley 


I orres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Walgren 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  <AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Packard 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltler 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuetle 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Whitchurst 
Whittaker 
WhItUn 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (PL) 
Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 7 


Addabtx) 
Brown  (CA) 
Coelho 


Conyers 

Nelson 

Skellon 


Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 


D  1500 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Denny 
Smith  against. 

Mr.  HUGHES  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  YATES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.^  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  recon.';:d^'  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mx.  GRAY  of  Pennsyl-.ar,:&  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  iegislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remakrs,  and  include  extraneous 
material,  In  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  :empor(:  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsyhania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT   ON   RE:^S0LI'T10N    WAIV- 
ING       CERTAIN        POINTS        0¥ 
ORDER    AGAINST    CONEERENCE 
REPORT    ON     S      ::60      DEPART 
MENT    OE    DEFENSE    AUTHOR: 
ZATION  .^r^  1986  AND 

AGAINST  CONSIDERATION 

THEREOF 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-330)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  299).  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (S.  11601  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  tht  mi■.:ta^^ 
functions  of  the  Departrrient  of  De 
fense  and  to  prescribe  personnel  levels 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  against  the  consideration  of 
such  conference  report,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed 


i'ERMISSION  ton  CO^',^VlTTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HA\TE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY  OC- 
TOBER 25.  1985.  TO  FILE  PKIVI- 
REPORT  C-N  DEPART- 
i  =F  DEFFNSI-:  APPRO- 
LNS    FISCAL  YLAJi   1^86 

Mr.  CMAP'PELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McDADE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  1  minute  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  next 
week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  the  leg- 
islative business  for  the  week.  And 
before  we  adjourn  today,  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday. 

On  Monday  we  will  have  four  dis- 
trict bills  and  seven  suspensions,  and 
recorded  votes  requested  on  the  dis- 
trict bills  or  the  suspensions  will  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday,  so  we  would 
have  no  votes  on  them  on  Monday. 
They  are  listed  on  the  page  that  I 
have  handed  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  and  I  include  that  list  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

District  of  Columbia  bills: 

H.R.  2050,  District  Parole  Board: 

H.R.  2946,  District  Jury  System; 

H.R.  3578,  Prosecutorial  and  Judicial 
Efficiency  Bill;  and 

H.R.  3592,  Prosecutorial  and  Judicial 
Efficiency  Bill. 

Suspensions  (seven  bills): 

H.R.  3603,  clarify  application  of  sec- 
tion 2406  of  United  States  Code  title 
X; 

H.R.  3235,  Mississippi  Technology 
Transfer  Center  Act; 

H.R.  3530,  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1985; 

H.R.  3447,  Congressional  Awards 
Acts  amendments; 

H.  Con.  Res.  201,  10th  Anniversary 
Commemoration  of  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act; 

H.R.  2713,  restitution  amendments. 
United  States  Code,  title  XVIII;  and 

H.R.  3511,  bank  bribery  amend- 
ments. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  meet  at  noon, 
takes  votes  on  any  district  bills  or  sus- 
pensions that  have  been  postponed  on 
Monday,  and  then  take  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 


Un  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  we  meet  at  10  a.m.  and  take 
care  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1986,  sub- 
ject to  the  granting  of  a  rule,  and  the 
possibility  exists  that  we  might  need 
to  be  in  session  on  Friday.  November 
I. 

It  is  even  possible,  and  I  think  Mem- 
bers should  note  this  possibility,  that 
we  might  have  to  be  in  on  Saturday, 
November  2,  if  it  becomes  necessary  in 
order  to  pass  the  debt  ceiling  exten- 
sion legislation.  That  would  be  the 
only  reason  that  we  would  contem- 
plate any  possibility  of  being  in  session 
on  Saturday.  But  I  think,  in  fairness. 
Members  ought  to  crank  that  into 
their  computers. 

That  would  account  for  the  major 
part  of  the  program  for  next  week. 

Any  conference  reports,  of  course, 
could  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and 
any  other  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  assume  on 
Tuesday,  prior  to  consideration  of  the 
defense  authorization  and  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted,  we  would  consider 
the  rule,  and  that  would  be  the  first, 
or  after  the  rollcalls  on  Tuesday,  we 
would  take  up  the  rule  and  then  pro- 
ceed inunediately  to  the  defense  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  just  voted  upon  a  very  simple 
rule,  merely  waiving  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  report. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  would 
be  any  conflict  or  disagreement  on  the 
rule;  quite  possibly  not.  But  we  would 
vote  on  it  obviously. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course  then  when 
we  are  concluded  with  the  authoriza- 
tion, we  would  go  to  the  rule  on  de- 
fense appropriations,  again  because 
that  one  is  subject  to  a  rule? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right,  but  we  would  hold  that 
over  until  the  following  day  and.  I 
think,  would  take  up  the  rule,  with 
the  bill  beginning  on  Wednesday. 
Coming  in  at  10  o'clock,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  finish  it 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  or  not. 
That  is  why  I  think  Members  probably 
should  expect  the  possibility  of  being 
in  session  on  Friday,  November  1. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  has  been  the  feeling 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  If  we 
could  at  all  possibly  complete  that  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  next  week,  it 
would  be  much  more  preferable  than 
spilling  over  into  the  following  week 
when  it  may  very  well  eat  up  all  that 
much  more  time  when  we  go  into  the 
next  week. 

But  if  I  understand  correctly,  the 
gentleman  is  holding  out  to  the  House 
the  prospect  of  Friday  and  Saturday 
primarily  because  of  the  uncertainty 


of  what  might  happen  on  the  debt 
ceiling,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  think  Members  need 
to  be  on  notice  that  there  exists  that 
possibility  as  we  near  the  date  on 
which  it  will  become  necessary  for 
Congress  to  take  final  action  on  the 
extension  of  the  debt  ceiling. 

Now.  with  respect  to  Friday,  it  is 
possible  we  may  be  in  session  Friday  to 
complete  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill;  not  on  Saturday.  We 
would  not  be  in  on  Saturday  for  that 
purpose.  Only  in  case  we  had  to  be 
here  for  purposes  of  keeping  the  Gov- 
ernment operating  with  regard  to  the 
debt  ceiling  extension  would  we  come 
in  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  28.  1985 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY        BUSINESS        ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKEF..  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  was  not  on  his  feet,  and 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
have  Calendar  Wednesday  on  next 
Wednesday,  and  then  we  will  have  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill. 


PERMISSION      FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON     EDUCATION     AND     LABOR 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON   H.R.   3530. 
FAIR         LABOR         STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  bt  permit- 
ted to  file  the  conunlttee's  report  on 
H.R.  3530  (the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1985)  by  midnight  to- 
night. October  24.  1985. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  not 
object,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  is  necessary  to  consider  that  legis- 
lation early  next  week;  is  that  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  correct,  in  order  that 
this  bill,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
affecting  the  Garcia  decision,  will  be 
on  the  Suspension  Calendar  Monday 
or  Tuesday  at  the  latest. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL       SCIENCE       FOUNDA- 
TION      AUTHORIZATION       ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 
Mr.    FUQUA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  1210).  to 
authorize   appropriations   to   the   Na- 
tional   Science    Foundation    for    the 
fiscal   year   1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,    with     a    Senate     amendment 
thereto    and    concur    in    the    Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Sctence,  Engineering,  and  Mathematics  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1986". 

TITLE  I-NATIONAL  SCIENCE 

FOUNDATION  A  UTHORIZATION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986". 

AUTHOIUZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  102.  faJ  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  1986.  the  sums  set 
forth  in  the  following  categories: 

HI  Advanced  Scientific  Computing. 
t46.230.000. 

121  Astronomical  Atmospheric.  Earth,  and 
Ocean  Sciences.  S359.670.000. 

131  Biological.  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. 1 26  2. 01 0,000. 

(41  Engineering,  tl69.796.000. 

<S)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
1 408. 820.000. 

(61  Scientific.  Technological  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  $37,770,000. 

(71  Program  Develcpment  and  Manage- 
ment. t72.230.000. 

(81  Science  and  Engineering  Education. 
1 50.550.000. 

19)  United  States  Antarctic  Program, 
SI  10.080.000. 

(bidl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  from  the  amounts  author- 
ized under  subsection  (a)— 

(Al  not  less  than  SI. 000.000  are  authorized 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  ethics  and 
values  in  science  and  technology  program; 
and 


ihi  not  less  than  S3. 000. 000  are  authorized 
only  for  purposes  of  the  Policy  Research  and 
Analysis  program. 

The  Foundation  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  on  the  distribution  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  subparagraph  (Al  of 
this  paragraph  not  later  than  December  30. 
1986. 

(c)  In  the  obligation,  use,  and  expenditure 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  Biotic  Sys- 
tems and  Resources  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (aK3l  and  for  Atmos- 
pheric Sciences  under  the  authority  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (ali2l.  emphasis  shall  be 
placed  on  basic  scientific  research  to  sup- 
port a  better  understanding  of  the  phenom- 
ena that  contribute  to  acid  rain. 

SClENTiriC  REVIEW  PRIOR  TO  CLOSURE  OF  A 
NATIONAL  FACILITY 

Sec.  103.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  section  102.  no  funds  shall  be 
expended  with  respect  to  closure  of  a  Na- 
tional facility  without  appropriate  scientif- 
ic review,  including  review  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  appropriate  advisory 
committee  or  committees  and  the  National 
Science  Board. 

A  VAILABIUTV 

Sec.  104.  Appropriations  made  under  au- 
thority provided  in  sections  102  and  106 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  pe- 
riods specified  in  the  Acts  making  the  ap- 
propriations. 

OFFICIAL  EXPENSES 

Sec.  105.  From  appropriations  made 
under  authorizations  provided  in  this  Act, 
not  more  than  S3,S00  for  fiscal  year  1986 
may  be  used  for  official  consultation,  repre- 
sentation, or  other  extraordinary  expenses 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Director  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  recounting  officers  of  the 
Government 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  106.  In  addition  to  the  sums  author- 
ized by  section  102.  not  more  than 
SI. 000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  expenses  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  incurred  out- 
side the  United  States,  to  be  drawn  from  for- 
eign currencies  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
reQuirements  of  the  United  States. 

TRANSFERS  A  UTHORIZED 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  section 
102(al.  so  long  as  the  net  funds  transferred 
to  or  from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized  for  that 
category  in  section  102. 

(bi  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  may 
propose  transfers  to  or  from  any  category  ex- 
ceeding 10  percent  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  that  category  in  section  102.  An  ex- 
planation of  any  such  proposed  transfer 
must  be  transmitted  in  writing  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  proposed  traru-fer  may 
be  made  only  when  thirty  calendar  days 
have  passed  after  submission  of  the  written 
proposal. 

DATA  collection  AND  ANALYSIS 

Sec.  108.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  authorized  to  design,  establish,  and 
maintain  a  data  collection  and  analysis  ca- 
pability in  the  Foundation  for  the  purpose 


of  identifying  and  assessing  the  research  fa- 
cilities needs  of  universities.  The  needs  of 
universities,  by  major  field  of  science  and 
engineering,  for  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  research  laboratories,  including 
fixed  equipment  and  major  research  equip- 
ment shall  be  documented.  University  ex- 
penditures for  the  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  research  facilities,  the  sources  of 
funds,  and  other  appropriate  data  shall  be 
collected  and  analyzed.  The  Foundation,  in 
conjunction  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  shall  conduct  the  necessary  sur- 
veys every  2  years  and  report  the  results  to 
the  Congress.  The  first  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  September  1,  1986. 

NATIONAL  science  FOUNDATION  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  109.  (a/  The  last  sentence  of  section 
4(el  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1863(e))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "by  registered  mail  or  certified 
mail  mailed  to  his  last  known  address  of 
record". 

(b)  Section  5'e)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1864(e))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  Director  may  make  grants, 
contracts,  and  other  arrangements  pursuant 
to  section  11(c)  only  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Board  or  under  authority  delegated  by 
the  Board,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  Board  may  specify. 

"(2)  Any  delegation  of  authority  or  impo- 
sition of  conditions  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  effective  only  for  such  period 
of  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the 
Board  may  specify,  and  shall  be  promptly 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  re- 
ported to  the  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  On  October  1 
of  each  odd-numbered  year  the  Board  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  concise  report 
which  explains  and  justifies  any  actions 
taken  by  the  Board  under  this  subsection  to 
delegate  its  authority  or  impose  conditions 
within  the  preceding  two  years.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  cease  to  be  (Ef- 
fective at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989. ". 

(c)  Section  12  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1871) 
is  amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  12."; 
and 
(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Section  9  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  142  U.S.C.  1868)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SPECIAL  COMMISSIONS 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Each  special  commission  es- 
tablished under  section  4(h)  shall  l>e  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  and  shall  consist  of 
such  members  as  the  Board  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  Special  commissions  may  be  estab- 
lished to  study  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Foundation  on  issues  relating  to  re- 
search and  education  in  science  and  engi- 
neering. ". 

(e)(1)  Section  14  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1873)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b): 

(Bi  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  d)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (h). 
respectively;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(i)  Information  supplied  to  the  Founda- 
tion or  a  contractor  of  the  Foundation  by 
an  industrial  or  commercial  organization 
in  survey  forms,  questionnaires,  or  similar 
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instruments  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
la)ISI  or  laJtSJ  of  section  3  may  not  t>e  dis- 
closed to  the  public  unless  such  information 
has  been  transformed  into  statistical  or  ag- 
gregate formats  that  do  not  allow  the  identi- 
fication of  the  supplier.  The  names  of  orga- 
nizations supplying  such  in/ormation  may 
not  be  disclosed  to  the  public.  ". 

(2J  Sections  3(b)  and  IStbXV  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1862(b).  1874(b)(l>)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "14(g)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "14(f)". 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1978  (42  U.S.C.  1873(a)).  is  repealed. 

(g)  Section  6(a)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act,  1976  (42 
U.S.C.  1881a(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  sinking  out  "not  to  exceed  SSO.OOO 
per  year  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years"  in  the  last  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  National  Science 
Board  will  periodically  establish  the 
amounts  and  terms  of  such  grants  under 
this  section. ". 

(h)  Section  6  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year 
1978  (42  U.S.C.  1884),  is  repealed:  and  sec- 
tions 7.  8.  9.  11.  12.  13.  and  14  of  such  Act 
are  redesignated  as  sections  6  through  12,  re- 
spectively. 

(i)  Section  9  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1980  (42  U.S.C.  1882)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "and  the  National  Science  Board"  after 
"the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION ACTOF  ISSO  RELATINQ  TO  ENOtNEERlNO 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1861  through 
187S)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  3(a)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1862(a)(1))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "engineering,  ": 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "other  sciences.  "  the 
follovDing:  "and  to  initiate  and  support  re- 
search fundamental  to  the  engineering  proc- 
ess and  programs  to  strengthen  engineering 
research  potential  and  engineering  educa- 
tion programs  at  all  levels  in  the  various 
fields  of  engineering. ":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  scientific  and 
educational  activities"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  scientific,  engineering,  and 
educational  activities". 

(2)  Section  3(a)(2l  (42  U.S.C.  1862(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  the  mathemati- 
cal, physical,  medical,  biological,  en0neer- 
ing.  social,  and  other  sciences"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for  study  and  research 
in  the  sciences  or  in  engineering". 

(3)  Section  3(a)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  1862(a)(3))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  en0neering"  after 
"scientific":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  engineers"  after 
"scientists". 

(4)  Section  3(a»4>  142  U.S.C.  18S2(a)t4)>  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after 
"scientific":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after 
"sciences". 

(51  Section  3(a)(5i  (42  U.S.C.  1862(a)(5))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  fields  of  engi- 
neering" after  "sciences". 

(61  Section  3(a)(6)  (42  U.S.C.  1862(a)(6))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "technical"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "engineering". 

(7)  Section  3(a)(7J  (42  U.S.C.  1882(a>l7))  U 
amended  by  inserting  "and  engineering" 
after  "scientific". 


(8)  Section  3(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1862(b) t  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  engineering" 
after  "scientific"  each  place  it  appears. 

(9)  Section  3(c)  (42  U.S.C.  1862(c))  u 
arrunded— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after 
"scientific"  in  the  first  sentence:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  engineering  re- 
search" after  "applied  scientific  research" 
in  the  second  sentence. 

(10)  Section  3(d)  (42  U.S.C.  1862(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "basic  research  and 
education  in  the  sciences"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "research  and  education  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering". 

(HI  Section  3(e)  (42  U.S.C.  1862(e))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  engineering" 
after  "sciences". 

(12)  Section  4tcl  142  U.S.C.  1863(c))  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after 
"scientific"  in  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence: 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  engineers"  after 
"scientists"  in  the  second  sentence:  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering."  after  "National  Academy  of 
Sciences.",  and  inserting  ".  engineering," 
Ckfter  "scientific",  in  the  third  sentence. 

(13)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10  (42 
U.S.C.  1869)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sci- 
entific study  or  scientific  work  in  the  math- 
ematical. physicaL  medicaL  biological  engi- 
neering, social  and  other  sciences"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "study  and  research 
in  the  sciences  or  m  engineering". 

(14)  Section  11  (42  U.S.C.  1870)  U  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"scientific"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d).  and  (i): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "technical"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "engineering"  in  subsec- 
tion (g):  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "scientific  value"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "scientific  or  engi- 
neering value"  in  subsection  (g). 

(15)  Section  12  (42  U.S.C.  1871).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  109(c)  of  this  Acl  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"scientific". 

(16)  Section  13(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1872(a))  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  engineering  '  after 
"scientific"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  first 
two  sentences: 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  engineers"  after  "sci- 
entists": and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "scientific  study  or  id- 
entific  work"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"study  and  research  in  the  sciences  or  in  en- 
gineering". 

(17)  Section  131b)  (42  U.S.C.  1872(b))  U 
amended  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"scientific". 

(18)  Section  14  (42  U.S.C.  1873).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  109(e)  of  this  Acl  is  further 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"scientific"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (e):  and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  "technical"  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engi- 
neering". 

(19)  Section  15(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1874(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "technical"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "engi- 
neering": and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  engineering"  after 
"scientific"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Acl  1976  (42 
U.S.C.  1869a)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 


engineering"  after  "science"  each  place  it 
appears. 

AMENDMENT  TO  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOOY 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  RELATING  TO  SNOI- 
NEERINO 

Sec  111.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
and  Science  and  Technology  Equal  Opportu- 
nities Act  142  use.  1861,  note)  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  "Technology"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Engineenng". 

(bl  Part  B  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Equal  Opportunities  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1885  to  1885(d))  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  31  (42  U.S.C.  1885)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "Technology"  and  iTiserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Engineering". 

(2)  Sections  32(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1885(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  sinking  out  "technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "engineenng  '.  and 

(B)  by  sinking  out  "scientific  talent  and 
technical  skills"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "scientific  and  engineering  talents  and 
skilU". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  32(b)  142 
U.S.C.  1885(b)i  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "skills  in  science  and 
mathematics"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"skills  in  science,  engineering,  and  mathe- 
matics": 

(B)  try  striking  out  "technical"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "engineering": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "scientific  literacy" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "scientific  and 
engineering  literacy":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "engineering". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  32(b) 
142  U.S.C  1885(b)l  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "highest  quality  sci- 
ence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "highest 
quality  science  and  engineering": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "engineering". 

(5)  The  third  sentence  of  section  32(bl  (42 
U.S.C.  1885(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"technology"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"engineering". 

(6)  Section  33  (42  U.S.C.  ISSSaJ  it  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "technology"  and 
"technical"  each  place  they  appear  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "engineering": 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  engineering.  "  after  "sci- 
ence" in  paragraph  (2): 

(C)  by  inserting  "and  engineers"  after 
"scientists"  each  place  it  appears: 

(D)  by  inserting  "and  engineering"  after 
"science"  in  paragraph  (10):  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "science,  engineering, 
and  technology"  in  paragraph  (11)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "science  and  engineer- 
ing". 

(7)  Section  34  (42  U.S.C.  1885b)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  sinking  out  "science  education" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "science  and 
engineering  education":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "technology"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "engineering". 

(8)  Section  36  (42  U.S.C.  1885c)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  try  striking  out  "technolooy"  in  the 
heading  and  "Technology"  and  "technolo- 
gy" each  place  they  appear,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "enoineerino".  "Engineering", 
and  "engineering",  respectively:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "scientific  engineering, 
professional  and  technical"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "scientific,  engineering,  and 
professional". 


(91  Section  37(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1885d(b))  is 
amended— 

(A/  by  striking  out  "technical"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "en- 
gineering": and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "Technology"  in  para- 
graph 13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "En- 
gineering". 

(101  The  heading  of  such  part  B  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Technolooy"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Enoineerino". 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  SURVEY  REVIEW 

Sec  112.  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  shall  review 
the  recommendations  of  the  Presidents  Pn- 
vate  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  and  such 
other  recommendations  as  may  be  included 
in  the  OMB  report  "Management  of  the 
United  States  Government— 1986".  and  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  appropnate  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  implementa- 
tion status  of  each  such  recommendation 
which  affects  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  which  is  urithin  the  authority  and 
control  of  the  Director. 
TITLE  II-EDUCATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  REAUTHORIZATION 
Part  A— National  Science  Foundation 

Mathematics  and  Science  Programs 
mathematics,  science.  and  enoineerino 
education  programs 
Sec.  201.  TiUe  I  of  the  Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Secunly  Act  (Public  Law  98-377)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  l-NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION   SCIENCE    AND    ENGINEERING 
EDUCATION 

"POUCY 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
the  science  and  engineering  education  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation are— 

"(1)  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering: 

"(2)  to  support  research,  fellowships, 
teacher-faculty-business  exchange  programs 
in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering: 

"(3)  to  improve  the  quality  and  availabil- 
ity of  instrumentation  for  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineenng  instruction: 

"(4)  to  encourage  partnerships  in  educa- 
tion between  local  and  State  education 
agencies,  business  and  industry,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  cultural  and  profes- 
sional institutions  and  societies:  and 

"(5)  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  at 
all  levels  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering. 

"(b)  In  exercising  its  responsibilities  to 
strengthen  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
search potential  and  science  and  engiruer- 
mg  education  programs  at  all  levels,  the 
Foundation  shall  avoid  undue  concentra- 
tion of  support  for  research  and  education 
activities. 

"FUNCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES;  USES  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  science 
and  engineering  education  responsibilities, 
the  Foundation  shall  have  the  following 
functinal  objectives:  public  understanding 
of  science  and  technology,  faculty  enhance- 
menl  student  education  and  training,  in- 
structional development  and  instrumenta- 
tion, and  materials  development  and  dis- 
semination 

"(b)  Funds  under  this  title  shall  consut- 
ent  with  such  functional  objectives,  by  used 
for- 


"ID  enhancement  of  public  understanding 
of  science  and  engineenng  through  informed 
education  activities  using  a  variety  of  medi- 
ums such  as  broadcasting,  museums,  clubs, 
and  amatuer  science  societies: 

"(2)  development  of  new  science  and  engi- 
neering faculty  resources  and  talents: 

"(3)  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  science 
and  engineering  instruction  in  colleges  of 
teacher  education: 

"(41  development  of  four-year  college  fac- 
ulty and  instructors  in  high  technology 
fields: 

"(5)  development  of  two-year  community 
college  faculty  and  instructors  especially  in 
high  technology  fields: 

"(6)  development  of  precoUege  mathemat- 
ics, science  and  engineering  education  and 
training: 

"(7)  encouragement  of  potential  students, 
including  underrepresented  and  under- 
senied  populations,  to  pursue  careers  in 
mathematics,  science,  engineering,  and  crit- 
ical foreign  languages: 

"(SI  development  of  instructional  instru- 
mentation and  systems  for  postsecondary 
technical  engineering,  and  scientific  educa- 
tion; and 

"(9)  development  of  science,  engineering, 
and  education  networks  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment and  dissemination  of  successful  cur- 
ricula, methods,  and  materials. 

"TEACHER  INSTITUTES 

"Sec.  103.  (ai  The  Foundation  shall  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  competitive  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  businesses,  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations  (including  schools^  local 
education  agencies,  professional  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  associations,  museums,  li- 
braries, public  broadcasting  entities  (as  de- 
fined in  section  397(11 1  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  19341,  and  appropriate  State 
agencies  to  support  institutes  and  loork- 
shops  for  supenisors  and  teachers  tn  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
subject  knowledge  and  teaching  skills  of 
such  teachers  in  the  areas  of  mathematics 
and  science. 

"(bl  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Foundation  shall  assure  that  there  is  an 
equitable  distribution  among  States  o,'  in.sti 
tutes  established  and  operated  with  funds 
made  available  under  this  section  The 
Foundation  shall  award  not  less  than  one 
institute  in  each  State,  except  that  the  Foun 
dation  may  waive  this  r-eQuirement  i'  there 
is  no  proposal  from  a  State  uhich  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  title  Proposals  which 
exceed  S300,000  in  any  fiscal  year  incorpo- 
rating the  services  or  resources  of  more  than 
two  entities  in  the  design  and  operation  of 
the  institute,  may  be  .funded  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  FoundatiorL 

"(c)  Institutes  assisted  under  this  title 
may,  to  the  extent  possible  involve  the  coop- 
eration of  advanced  technologv  businesses 
and  other  businesses  which  are  able  to 
supply  assistance  in  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

"(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  title,  the 
Foundation  shall  require  assurances  that 
local  education  agencies  will  be  involved  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  the  insti- 
tute in  the  case  of  applications  submitted  by 
other  eligible  applicants  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  or  that  one  or  more 
such  applicants  will  be  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  the  institute  in  the 
case  of  applications  submitted  by  State  or 
local  education  agencies. 


"MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  METHODS  RE- 
SEARCH FOR  MATHEMATICS.  SCIENCE.  AND  ENOI- 
NEERINO 

"Sec.  104.  (a/  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  award  competitive  grants  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  businesses, 
nonprofit  pnvate  organizations,  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  professional  engineering 
and  scienti.fic  associations,  museums  li- 
braries, public  broadcasting  entities  'as  de- 
fined in  section  397(11)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934),  and  appropnate  Slate 
agencies— 

"(11  for  instructional  curriculum  improve- 
ment and  faculty  development  in  matJiemat- 
ics.  science,  and  engineenng 

"(21  for  programs  designed  to  enhance 
public  understanding  o'  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineenng,  including  the  use  of 
public  broadcasting  entities  and 

"(3)  for  research  on  methods  of  iristruction 
and  educational  programs  in  mathematics, 
science,  engineering,  and  critical  foreign 
languages. 

"(b)  Studies  conducted  under  sul>section 
(a)(3)  may  include— 

"(II  teaching  and  learning  research  and 
its  application  to  local  and  pnvate  sector 
instructional  materials  dei^elopment  and  to 
improved  teacher  training  programs; 

"(2)  research  on  the  use  of  local  and  infor- 
mal science  education  activities: 

"(3)  research  on  recruitment  retention, 
and  improvement  of  mathem.atics.  science, 
engineering,  and  critical  language  .faculties, 
and 

"(41  analysis  of  matenals  and  methods  .for 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineenng  edu- 
cation used  in  other  countries  and  their  po- 
tential application  in  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Funds  awarded  for  such  competitive 
grants  shall  be  expended  through  a  system 
requiring  matching  of  the  grant  The  mini- 
mum amount  required  as  a  match  shall  be 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  grant  that  is  de- 
termined by  the  Foundatiori.  Fund*  made 
available  .'or  matching  purposes  may  in- 
clude m-kind  sen-ices  or  other  resources. 

"(d)  In  making  grant  applications  for  ma- 
terials or  methods  research  for  the  purposes 
descnt>ed  in  subsections  'aXll  and  (a)(3), 
the  Foundation  shall  assure  the  involvement 
of  appropnate  State  or  local  education 
agencies  in  the  case  of  applications  submit- 
ted by  other  entities  described  in  subsection 
lai,  or  that  one  or  more  of  such  other  enti- 
ties will  be  consulted  in  the  case  of  applica- 
tions submitted  by  State  or  local  education 
agencies. 

"GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

"Sec.  105.  The  Foundation  is  authorized, 
in  occordonce  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
graduate  fellowships  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  assisting  promising  students 
to  continue  their  education  and  research  in 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering. 

"OTHER  FUNCTIONAL  ACTIVmES 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ued  to  expend  up  to  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  science  and  engineering 
education  .for  applications  which  the  Foun- 
dation determines  will  meet  one  or  more  of 
the  functional  objectives  described  in  sec- 
tion 102(b). 

"lb)  Such  programs  may  include  a  pro- 
gram for  the  exchange  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, or  engineering  faculty  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  'particularly  insti- 
tutions having  nationally  recognized  re- 
search facilities)  and  eligible  institutions. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'el- 
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igible  institution'  means  an  institution  of 
higher  education  which— 

"til  has  an  enrollment  which  includes  a 
substantial  percentage  of  students  who  are 
members  of  a  minority  group,  or  who  are 
economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged; or 

"121  is  located  in  a  community  that  is  not 
within  commuting  distance  of  a  major  insti- 
tution of  higher  education:  and 

"(3)  demonstrates  a  comitment  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  students  who 
are  meTnt>ers  of  a  minority  group  or  are  eco- 
nomically or  educationally  disadt^antaged. 

"SCIENCE  AND  ENOtNEERINO  EDUCATION 
STRATEQIC  PLAN 

"Sec.  107.  The  Foundation  shall  develop  a 
five-year  strategic  plan  for  science  and  engi- 
neering education,  to  be  up-dated  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  November  30  of  each  year. 

"APPROVAL  OF  PROPOSALS 

"Sec.  108.  The  Foundation  shall  adopt  ap- 
proval procedures  designed  to  assure  that 
awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  scientif- 
ic and  educational  merit  as  determined  by 
the  peer  review  process.  To  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  the  Foundation  shall  assure 
that  there  is  an  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
sources with  respect  to  institutions  and  geo- 
graphical areas. 

"special    CONSIDERATION    OF    VNDERREPRESENT- 
ED  AND  VNDERSERVED  POPULATIONS 

"Sec.  109.  In  providing  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  title,  the  Foundation  shall 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  consider- 
ation is  given  to  proposals  which  contain 
provisions  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  un- 
derrepresented  and  underserved  popula- 
tions. 

"A  VAlLABILrrV  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  110.  Funds  to  carry  out  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  t>e  made  available  from 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  annual 
authorisations  of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  Science  and 
Engineering  Education.  For  fiscal  year  1986, 
funds  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able from  amounts  authorized  by  section 
102ia)i8)  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"PROHIBITION  AOAINST  THE  FEDERAL  CONTROL 
OF  EDUCATION 

"Sec.  111.  The  provisions  of  section  432  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  relat- 
ing to  prohibition  against  Federal  control  of 
education,  shall  apply  to  each  program  and 
award  authorized  by  this  title. 

"PARTICIPATION  OF  TEACHERS  FROM  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

"Sec  112.  The  Foundation  shall  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  private  school 
representatives,  make  provision  for  the  ben- 
efit of  teachers  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  title,  in  order  to  assure  equitable 
participation  of  such  teachers.". 
Part  B— Education  for  Economic  Security 
definitions 

Sec.  221.  Section  311)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  195(2)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1965"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  52113)  of  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Educational  Act  ". 

program  REAUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  222.  la)  Section  203fb)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and",  and 


12)  by  inserting  after  "1985"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  $350,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988". 

lb)  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  fiscal  years  1984,  1985.  1986, 
1987,  and  1988". 

STATE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  223.  fa)  Section  204(a)i2)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

ID  by  inserting  "lA)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation: 

12)  by  striking  out  "the  remaining  10  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "9  per 
centum  of  such  amount":  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"IB)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  the  re- 
maining 1  per  I'entum  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  ic). ". 

lb)  Section  204icJ  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"icJlD  From  the  amount  reserved  for  each 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  ia)l2)lB),  the 
Secretary  shall  allot— 

"(A)  not  less  than  one-half  of  that  amount 
to  whatever  agency  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  for  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  for  children  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  operated  for  Indian  children  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior:  and 

"IB)  the  remainder  of  that  amount  among 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

"121  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
under  paragraph  IDIA)  on  whatever  terms 
the  Secretary  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  title. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  224.  la)  Section  206ib)ll)IAI  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "inservice  train- 
ing" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "training, 
inservice  training, ". 

ib)il)  Section  206lb)ll)lB)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IB)  if  the  local  educational  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  agency  has  met  its  need  for 
training,  inservice  training,  and  retraining 
under  subparagraph  lA),  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  210ic),  such  training,  in- 
service  training,  and  retraining  in  the  fields 
of  computer  learning  and  foreign  languages, 
and  the  acquisition  of  instructional  materi- 
als and  equipment  related  to  mathematics 
and  science  instruction. ". 

12)  The  third  sentence  of  section  206(b/H) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "private"  before 
"organizations. ". 

13)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  206lb)ll) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "train- 
ing, "  before  "inservice  training". 

Ic)  Section  206lb)l2)lA)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I2)IA)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
distribute  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  according  to  the  relative  en- 
rollments in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
schools  within  the  school  district  of  such 
agencies.  Such  relative  enrollments  may  be 
calculated,  at  the  option  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  public 
schools  and  li)  private  nonprofit  schools,  or 
(ii)  private  nonprofit  schools  desiring  that 
their  children  and  teachers  participate  in 
programs  or  projects  assisted  under  this 
title.  Nothing  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  local  educa- 


tional agencies  to  contact,  on  an  annual 
basis,  appropriate  officials  from  private 
nonprofit  schools  within  their  school  dis- 
tricts in  order  to  determine  whether  such 
schools  desire  that  their  children  and  teach- 
ers participate  in  prograrns  or  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title. ". 

Id)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206ld)  of 
the  Act  IS  amended— 

111  by  striking  out  "for  demonstration  and 
exemplary  programs"  in  the  matter  proceed- 
ing clause  ID:  and 

121  by  inserting  "demonstration  and  exem- 
plary programs  for"  immediately  after  the 
clause  designation  in  clauses  ID,  12),  and 
13).  respectively. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Sec.  225.  la)  Section  207ib)l2)lB)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IBI  retraining  of  secondary  school  teach- 
ers who  specialize  in  disciplines  other  than 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  science,  for- 
eign languages,  or  computer  learning  to  spe- 
cialize m  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  languages,  or  computer  learn- 
ing, including  the  provision  of  stipends  for 
participation  in  institutes  authorized  under 
title  I:  and". 

lb)lD  Section  207lb)l2)lC)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  science"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "science,  foreign  languages". 

12)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
207lb)i2)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "science"  a  comma  and  the  following: 
foreign  languages". 

Ic)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2071011) 
of  the  Act  is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "prii>ate  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nonprofit  organizations":  and 

12)  by  inserting  "computer  learning"  im- 
mediately before  "and  critical  foreign  lan- 
guages". 

STATE  ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  226.  ia)il)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2081a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  210"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  2101b)'. 

12)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  2081a)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "first" 
and  inserting  "preliminary". 

lb)  Section  208lc)ll)lE)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "public"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "nonprofit". 

Ic)  Section  208  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"Id)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  report  of 
the  final  version  of  the  assessments  submit- 
ted by  States  under  subsection  la)  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  receipt  of  such  assess- 
ments. ". 

STATE  APPLICATION 

Sec.  227.  Section  2091b)  of  the  Act  U 
amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "sections  207  and  208" 
in  clause  ID  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  206  and  207": 

12)  by  striking  out  "sections  207  and  208" 
in  clause  <3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  206  and  207": 

13)  by  striking  out  ""by  local  educational 
agencies,  institutes  of  higher  education, 
junior  or  community  colleges,  and  other  or- 
ganizations for  programs  described  in  sec- 
tion 206"'  in  clause  14)1  A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  programs  described  in  sec- 
tions 206  and  207":  and 

I4IIA)  by  striking  out  "'of  such  funds,  be 
available  for"  in  clause  16)  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof  ""of  such  Federal  funds,  be  avail- 
able from  non-Federal  sources  for": 

IB)  by  striking  out  ""sections  207  and  208" 
in  clause  <6)  and  'nserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  206  and  207":  and 

IC)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  in 
clause  16)  the  following:  "from  non-Federal 
sources  ". 

LOCAL  EDUCATION  ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  228.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2101 1)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "retraining"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "training,  retrain- 
ing, ":  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "its  funds"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ""all  or  a 
portion  of  its  funds  ". 

PARTICIPATION  OF  CHILDREN  AND  TEACHERS 
FROM  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sec  228A.  la)  Section  2111a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "nonprofit"  before  ""el- 
ementary". 

lb)  Section  211ib)  of  the  Act  U  amended  by 
inserting  "nonprofit"  before  "elementary". 

Ic)  Section  211ic)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "nonprofit"  after  '"private"'. 

secretary's  discretionary  FUND  FOR 
PROGRAMS  or  NA-nONAL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Sec.  229.  la)  Section  2121a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""la)  From  the  amount  reserved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  204ia)i2)iA).  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  directly,  or 
through  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
contracts,  projects  which  are  authorized  by 
this  section. ". 

lb)  Section  212lb)(D  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

11)  by  striking  out  "make  grants  to"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"make  grants  to  and  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with":  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "awarding  of  grants" 
in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""awarding  of  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements". 

PA  YMENTS 

Sec.  230.  Section  2131a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  211"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "section  212". 

Part  C— Partnerships  in  Educa-hon  for 

HATHEMA-ncs,  Science,  and  Engineering 
administrative  amendment 

Sec.  231.  Title  III  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Foundation  "  wherever  it  ap- 
pears lother  than  in  section  30313)1  in  such 
title  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"Secre- 
tary". 

definitions 

Sec.  232.  Section  303  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed: • 

ID  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
12): 

12)  by  striking  out  clauses  13).  14),  and  IS): 

and 

13)  by  redesignating  clause  16)  as  clause 
13). 

partnership  program  authorization 
Sec.    233.    Section    3041b)    of  the   Act    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""lb)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated SSO. 000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987,  and  1988,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. ". 

Part  D— Presidential  A  wards 
A  uthorjza  tion  and  a  vailabiuty  of  funds 
Sec.  241.  la)  Section  403ia)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"la)  Funds  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  from 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  annual 
authorizatioris  of  appropriations  for  the  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation  for  Science  and 
Engineering  Education.  For  fiscal  year  1986, 
funds  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able from  amounts  authorized  by  section 
102la)l8)  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Not  more  than  SI. 000.000  are  authorized  to 
be  available  to  carry  out  this  title. ". 

lb)  Section  403ib)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "subsection  la)"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  amounts  made  available  under 
subsection  la)". 

Part  E— Excellence  in  Education 
program  reauthorization 

Sec.  251.  Section  604lb)ll)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  fiscal  year  1984  and  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  October 
1.  1988.". 

Part  F— Magnet  Schools  Assistance 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  261.  Section  701  of  the  Act  is  anunded 
by  striking  out  ""and  1986"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'1986,  1987,  and  1988". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  262.  Section  703  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  703.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
support  through  financial  assistance  to  eli- 
gible local  educational  agencies— 

"'ID  the  eliminatioju  reduction,  or  preven- 
tion of  minority  group  isolation  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  with  substantial 
portions  of  minority  students:  and 

"12)  courses  of  instruction  within  magnet 
schools  that  will  substantially  strengthen 
the  knowledge  of  academic  subjects  and  the 
grasp  of  tangible  and  marketable  vocational 
skills  of  students  attending  such  schools.  ". 

USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  263.  Section  706  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"USES  or  FUNDS 

"Sec.  706.  Grants  made  under  this  title 
may  be  used  by  eligible  local  educational 
agencies  for— 

""ID  planning  and  promotional  activities 
directly  related  to  expansion  and  enhance- 
ment of  academic  programs  and  services  of- 
fered at  magnet  schools: 

""12)  the  acquisition  of  books,  materials, 
and  equipment  including  computers  and  the 
maintenance  and  operation  thereof  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  programs  in  magnet 
schools:  and 

"'13)  the  payment  of  or  subsidization  of  the 
compensation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  who  are  certified  or  licensed 
by  the  State  and  who  arc  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  programs  in  magnet  schools; 
where  with  respect  to  clauses  I2l  and  13), 
such  assistance  is  directly  related  to  improv- 
ing the  knowledge  of  mathematics,  science, 
history,  english,  foreign  languages,  art,  or 
music,  or  to  improving  vocational  skills.  ". 

MODIFICATION  OF  PROHIBITION 

Sec.  264.  Section  709  of  the  Act  u  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PROHIBITIONS 

"Sec.  709.  GranU  under  this  title  may  not 
be  used  for  consultants,  for  transportation, 
or  for  any  activity  which  does  not  augment 
academic  improvement ". 

TITLE  III-LIBRARY SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

LIBRARY  services  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  '301.  la)  Section  3112)  of  the  Library 
Services  and   Construction  Act   120   U.S.C. 


351all2))  thereafter  in  this  title  refehed  to 
as  the  "Act")  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""five-year  program""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "program  of  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  years", 
lb)  Section  3115)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
ID  by  inserting  "'by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" after  ""recognized '":  and 

12)  by  stri/cing  out  ",  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior'". 

APPUCABIUTY  OF  PUBUC  UBRARY  PROVISIONS 
TO  HAWAIIAN  NATIVE  PROGRAM 

Sec  302.  la)ll)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion Sld)l2)  of  the  Act  120  U.S.C.  351cld)l2)> 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ""sections  403" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
4021b).  403. '". 

12)  The  second  sentence  of  section  5ld)l2) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  '".  to  contract  to  pro- 
vide public  library  services  to  Native  Ha- 
waiians,  and  to  carry  out  any  other  activi- 
ties authorized  under  this  sentence  by  con- 
tract". 

13)  Section  Sld)l2)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  issue  cri- 
teria for  the  approval  of  applications  and 
plans  but  the  criteria  may  not  include  an  al- 
lotment formula  and  may  not  contain  a 
matching  of  funds  requirement ". 

lb)  Section  6lb)l4)  of  the  Act  120  U.S.C. 
351dlb)l4))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(as  de- 
fined in  section  703la)  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act) "  after  "limited  English-speaking 
proficiency". 

CORRECTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST 
MISINTERPRETA  TION 

Sec  303.  la)  The  references  in  section  8  of 
the  Act  120  U.S.C.  3Slf)  to  "such  titles" 
mean,  and  shall  be  construed  as  meaning, 
the  immediately  preceding  reference  to 
"tiUes  I,  II,  and  III". 

lb)  The  matter  preceding  clause  ID  of  sec- 
tion 102ib)il)  of  the  Act  120  U.S.C.  353(b)(D) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  title"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""this  Act". 

MAJOR  URBAN  RESOURCE  LIBRARY  RESERVED 
AMOUNTS 

SEC.  304.  Section  102(c)(1)  of  the  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  353(c)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting 
""(exclndirg  the  omount  made  available  for 
Indian  tribes  and  Hawaiian  natives)"  after 
'"section  4(a)". 

SERVICES  TO  TRIBES  IN  STATES  WITHOUT  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Sec  305.  Title  IV  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C.  361 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section. 

"SERVICES  IN  STATES  WITH  INDIAN  TRIBES  NOT 
RESIDING  ON  OR  NEAR  RESE.tVATIONS 

Sec.  406.  The  provisions  of  this  title  re- 
quiring that  services  be  provided  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations,  or  to  only  those  Indi- 
ans who  live  on  or  near  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions, shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  Indian 
trH>es  and  Indians  in  California,  Oklahoma, 
and  Alaska. ". 

TITLE  IV-MINORITY  INSTITUTIONS; 
MIGRATORY  CHILDREN  PROGRAM 

MINOBJTY  INSTITUTIONS  SCIENCE  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM  A UTHORIZATION 

Sec.  401.  The  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  406A  (as 
added  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980:  94  Stat  1497)  as  section  406B:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  section.- 
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'  'A  UTHORTZA  nON  OF  APPROPRJA  TJONS  fOR 
SCtKNCE  IMPROVEMESr  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  406C.  There  are  authorued  to  be  ap- 
propriated tS. 000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  198S  and  1986  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Minority  Institutions  Science 
Improvement  Program  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  by  section  304  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Organi2atton  Act.". 

MIGRATOR V  CHILDREN  RECORDS  SYSTEM 

Sec.  402.  Section  143(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended— 

(1>  by  striking  out  "grants  to.  or  enter  into 
contracts  with."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "enter  into  contracts  with":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  continuity 
in  the  operation  of  such  system,  the  Secre- 
tary shalL  not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year, 
continue  to  award  such  contract  to  the  State 
educational  agency  receiving  the  award  in 
the  preceding  year,  unless  a  majority  of  the 
States  notify  the  Secretary  in  writing  that 
such  agency  has  substantially  failed  to  per- 
form its  responsibilities  under  the  contract 
during  that  preceding  year.  No  activity 
under  this  section  shall  for  purposes  of  any 
Federal  law.  be  treated  as  an  information 
collection  that  is  conducted  or  sponsored  by 
a  Federal  agency. ". 

TITLE  V-HARRYS  TRUMAN  MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

PROGRAM  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  SOI.  Section  8  of  the  Harry  S  Truman 
Memorial  Scholarship  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tS.OOO"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tlO.OOO  (adjusted  annually  to  re- 
flect increases,  if  any,  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)". 

TITLE  VI-EDUCATION  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED  ACT 

EDUCATION  or  THE  HANDICAPPED  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  611(c)i2)(A)(II)  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1411(c)(2)<A)(i)(lI))  fct  amended  by 
striking  out  "300,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3S0.000". 

(b)  Section  61t(c)ill(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(4)". 

effective  date 
Sec.  602.  The  amendment  made  try  section 
eoifa)  shaU  take  effect  on  July  1.  1985. 
TITLE     VII-CARL     D.     PERKINS     VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ACT  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 

TERRITORJAL  HOLD  HARMLESS 

Sec.  701.  Section  101ia)(3)(D)  of  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  (20 
V.S.C.  2311(a)(3)(d))  (hereaJUr  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Act ")  is  repealed. 

STATE  ALLOCATION 

Sec.  702.  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"WITHIN  STATE  ALLOCATION 

"Ssc.  102.  (a)(1)  Each  State  shall  reserve 
from  its  allotment  of  funds  appropriated 
under  section  3(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  that  does  not  exceed  7  percent  of  the 
allotment  for  State  administration  of  the 
State  plan.  If  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  111(b)  exceeds  1  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allotment  of  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  3(a).  the  State  may  re- 
serve that  excess  amount  from  that  allot- 
ment in  addition  to  the  7  percent  authorized 
by  the  preceding  sentence. 


"(2)  The  amount  reserved  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  that 
portion  of  the  State's  allotment  that  is  re- 
tained for  State  activities  and  is  not  distrib- 
uted under  section  113(b)(4). 

"(bl  From  the  remainder  of  its  allotment 
of  funds  appropriated  under  section  3(a), 
each  State  shall  reserve  for  each  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  57  percent  for  activities  described  in 
part  A  of  title  II:  and 

"(2)  43  percent  for  activities  described  in 
part  B  of  title  II.  ". 

STATE  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Section  112(b)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  State  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
the  establishment  and  membership  of  the 
State  council  by  the  beginning  of  each  State 
plan  period  described  in  section  113(a)(1).". 

(b)  Section  112(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(d)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  During  each  State  plan  period  de- 
scribed in  section  113(a)(1),  each  State 
council  shall— 

"(1)  meet  with  the  State  board  or  its  repre- 
sentatives to  advise  on  the  development  of 
the  subsequent  State  plaru". 

(c)(1)  Section  112(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "From"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  from". 

(2)  Section  112(f)(1)(B)  of  the  Act  u 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  3(c),  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  of  tSO.OOO  to 
the  State  councils  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. ". 

STATS  PLANS 

Sec.  704.  Section  113(b)(9)(C)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  less  than"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  projects,  services, 
and  activities  supported  under  this  Act  of 
not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  participating 
eligible  recipients  within  the  State  in  each 
fiscal  year". 

WrTHIN  STATE  ALLOCATION 

Sec.  70S.  Section  203(a)(3)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(31  The  State  board  shall  ensure  that  each 
eligible  recipient  that  receives  funds  under 
paragraph  (21  uses  those  funds  to  provide 
vocational  education  services  and  activities 
for  individuals  with  limited  English  profi- 
ciency at  least  in  p-oportion  to  the  number 
of  such  individuals  ^nro'.'^d  by  that  eligible 
recipient  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  determination  is 
made  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
disadvantaged  individuals,  including  indi- 
viduals with  limited  English  proficiency,  so 
enrolled  in  that  fiscal  year  ". 

CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKINO  EDUCATION 

Sec.  706.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  title 
III  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Part  B— Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  311  of 
the  Act  it  amended  by  striking  out  "home- 
maker"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  home- 
making". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  311  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  oi  follows: 

"CONSUMER  and  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 
GRANTS". 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  312  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "homemak- 
er"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "homemak- 
ing" both  places  it  appears. 


(2)  The  heading  of  section  312  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"USE  OF  FUNDS  FROM  CONSUMER  AMD 
HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION  GRANTS". 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  u 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 
to  part  B  of  title  III  and  sections  311  and 
312  and  by  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  B— Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education 

"Sec.  311.  Consumer  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation grants. 

"Sec  312.  Use  of  funds  from  consumer  and 
homemaking  education 

grants.  ". 

consumer  and  homemaking  education  state 

leadership 
Sec.  707.  Section  313(b)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  carry  out  lead- 
ership activities  under  this  sectiorL  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  State  administra- 
tion of  projects,  services,  and  activities 
under  this  part ". 

CAREER  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSEUNO  STATE 
LEADERSHIP 

Sec.  708.  Section  333(b)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  carry  out  lead- 
ership activities  under  this  section.  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  State  administra- 
tion of  projects,  services,  and  activities 
under  this  part ". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANTS 

Sec.  709.  Section  342(c)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)(2)" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
Uiereof  "subsection  (b)(3)". 

MODEL  CENTERS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  OLDER  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  710.  Section  417(b)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  "shall"  immediately 
after  "subpart". 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  711.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  in  the  introductory  clause  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall  be"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  not  exceed". 

(b)(1)  Section  S02(a)(2)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed". 

(2)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  non-Federal  contributions 
for  the  costs  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, services,  arid  activities  for  the  disad- 
vantaged from  local  sources  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  valued,  including  facili- 
ties, overhead,  personnel  eguipment,  and 
services,  if  the  eligible  recipient  determines 
that  it  cannot  otherwise  provide  such  con- 
tribution. ". 

TRAHSmON 

Sec.  712.  The  matter  preceding  clause  (1) 
of  section  3(a)  of  Public  Law  98-S24  (98 
StaL  2487)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Until  July  1,  1986,  a  StaU  or  eligible  recipi- 
ent may  use  funds  received  under  the  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act  of  1963  or  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  to—". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  713.  (a)(1)  Section  113(b)(10)  of  the 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  2323(b)(10)>  U  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  1981"  after  "Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act". 

(2)  Seciion  113(b)(ll)  of  ttie  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "provide  assurances"  tKfore 
"that" 

(3)  Section  S04(d)(l)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striki.xg  out  '"section  434(c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '"section  4S3". 


(41  Section  521(15)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  language"  immediately 
after  "speech". 

(b)(1)  Section  4(a)(1)(A)  of  Public  Law  98- 
524  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4(14)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
521(191". 

(2)  Section  4(a)(6"D)  of  Public  Law  98- 
524  is  repealed. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  714.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  July  1.  1985. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
703(c)(2)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  funds 
appropriated  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

TITLE  VIII-HIGHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  'Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1982"  is  amended— 

ID  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation: and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsectiorL 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  462  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  if  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
461(b)(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  are  less  than  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  such  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
J  980.  the  Secretary  shall  apportion  tJie  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  461(b)(1) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  such 
fiscal  year  among  the  States  so  that  each 
State's  apportionment  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  as  that 
State's  apportionment  in  fiscal  year  1980 
bears  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  461(b)(1)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  October  1,  1985. 

NATIONAL  GRADUATE  FELLOWS  PROGRAM 

Sec.  802.  The  last  sentence  of  section 
931(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the  fiscal 
year  t>eginning  October  1.  1985,  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  all  funds  appropri- 
ated in  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  awarded  to 
students  by  April  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  funds  were  appropriated.  All 
funds  appropriated  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
obligated  and  expended  to  the  students  for 
fellowships  for  use  in  the  academic  year  be- 
ginning after  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  funds  were  appropriated.  The  fel- 
lowships shall  be  awarded  for  only  1  aca- 
demic year  of  study  and  shall  be  renewable 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  4  years  of  study.  " 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objections  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida'' 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  lake  this  reservation  in  order 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida  if 
he  would  kindly  explain  the  contents 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr   F\tqua]. 

Mr.  FI'QUA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  so  that  the 
amendment  we  have  worked  out  to- 
gether to  the  Senate  passed  version  of 
H.R.  1210.  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  can  be  explained. 

I  want  to  e.specially  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  Doug  Wal- 
GREN.  as  well  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Ldjan,  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr 
BoEHLERT  for  their  hard  work  and  co- 
operation in  the  development  of  this 
legislation,  and  more  particularly,  this 
amendment, 

I  also  want  to  thank  our  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Chairman  Hawkins  and  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr  Jeffords,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  Mr,  Ford, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
Mr.  Coleman,  for  their  outstanding  co- 
operation and  diligent  efforts  to  recon- 
cile any  differences  with  the  other 
body  over  those  matters  added  to  H.R. 
1210  that  are  within  their  jurisdiction, 

H.R.  1210  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
early  this  year,  and  passed  the  House 
on  April  17.  In  the  other  body,  two 
committees  considered  the  NSF  au- 
thorization—the Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  I  am  delighted  that 
these  two  committees  were  able  to 
work  together  £ind  come  up  with  a  bill 
which  was  passed  on  September  26. 
This  action  allows  Congress  to  move 
forward  with  an  authorization  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  for  the 
first  time  in  5  years. 

There  were  a  number  of  differences 
between  the  House-passed  and  Senate- 
passed  versions  of  H.R.  1210  The  bii; 
before  us  amends  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  These  amendments  were  discussed 
with  the  Senate  Committees  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  and  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
and  we  believe  they  will  be  satisfac- 
tory and  acceptable  to  the  other  body. 

Let  me  point  out  the  main  points  of 
difference  and  how  they  were  re- 
solved: 

In  the  budget  line  Items,  the  two 
Houses  had  authorized  the  same 
amounts  in  four  categories,  the  Senate 
had  authorized  more  than  the  House 
In  four  categories,  and  less  than  the 
House  in  one  category.  Where  the  fig- 
ures were  at  variance,  the  committee 
accepted  the  figures  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  Total  funds  authorized  for 
NSF  for  fiscal  year  1986  are 
$1,518,156,000,  or  about  $16  million 
more  than  the  House  authorized.  The 
total  amount  is,  however,  $51  million 


less  than  the  original  administration 
request  for  fi.scal  year  1986 

Both  bills  contained  a  mandate  that 
not  less  than  $1  million  be  authorized 
for  the  Ethics  and  Values  in  Science 
and  Technology  Program  The  House 
provision  to  authorize  $3  million  for 
the  Policy  Research  and  Analysi.*^  Pro- 
gram was  retained,  as  was  the  House 
provision  for  an  emphasis  on  basic  sci- 
entific research  on  acid  rain 

The  House  had  passed  an  amend 
ment  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950,  which  remo\ed  the 
requirement  that  NSF  A.ssist.ant  Direc- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
bill  had  no  such  provision,  and  it  is  not 
included  in  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  s  amendment  contained 
Itunguage.  not  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration, to  indemnify  contractors  as- 
sociated with  the  Ocean  Drilling  FYo- 
gram.  The  House  had  no  similar  lan- 
guage. It  was  decided  to  go  with  the 
House-passed  bill  in  this  instance,  and 
the  language  Is  not  included  In  this 
amendment. 

Both  Houses  amended  the  NSF  Act 
to  provide  for  limited  delegation  of 
award  approval  authority  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  to  the  NSF  Di- 
rector. The  amendment  before  us 
today  includes  the  Ho'ose  provision  on 
such  authority,  plus  additional  lan- 
guage to  terminate  the  authority  in  4 
years,  which  will  permit  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  reevaluate  this  delega- 
tion of  authority  at  that  time. 

Both  Houses  included  an  amend- 
ment to  the  NSF  Act  that  would  add 
fundamental  engineering  research  to 
NSF's  mission,  which  is  retained  in 
this  amendment.  This  will  authorize 
the  initiation  of  fundamental  engi- 
neering research  and  education  paral- 
lel to  current  NSF  functions  relating 
to  basic  .science  and  education,  A  simi- 
lar amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Science  and  Technolog\  Committee 
and  the  House  m  the  98th  Congress 

Both  Houses  included  a  provision 
that  no  funds  shall  be  expended  with 
respect  to  closure  of  a  naiionai  facility 
without  appropriate  scientific  review. 
Authorization  was  also  included  in 
both  bills  for  the  Foundation  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  permanent  data 
collection  and  analysis  capability  to 
assess  the  research  facilities  needs  of 
universities  These  provisions  are  re- 
tained in  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  bil!  amended  and  reau- 
thorized the  Education  for  Economic 
Security  Act  Public  Law  98-377  ,  and 
included  it  as  title  II  of  H.R.  1210,  The 
House-passed  bill  did  not  contam  that 
language. 

In  the  House  amendment  to  H.R. 
1210.  before  us  today,  part  A  of  title  II 
sets  forth  the  policy  and  functtorial 
objectives  of  NSF  in  regard  to  Its  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education  re- 
sponsibilities,   and   outlines    programus 
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which  the  Foundation  will  carry  out.  I 
believe  Mr.  Walgren  intends  to  speak 
more  in  detail  on  these  science  and  en- 
gineering responsibilities  and  pro- 
grams. 

Presidential  awards  for  teaching  ex- 
cellence in  mathematics  and  science  to 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers, 
outlines  in  part  D  of  title  II  of  H.R. 
1210,  are  authorized  from  the  science 
and  engineering  education  category 
for  fiscal  year  1986  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Other  parti,  of  Public  Law  98-377.  re- 
sponsibility for  which  previously  was 
shared  jointly  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  were  amended  by  the  other 
body  to  make  them  solely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. These  parts  of  the  bill,  as  well  as 
those  originally  under  that  Depart- 
ment, have  been  handled  in  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  H.R.  1210,  so  that  we  may  once 
again  assert  our  authorizing  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Congress. 

D  1515 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  unanimous  consent  request 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  to  amend 
H.R.  1210.  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
on  September  26.  1985. 

This  is  a  great  occasion  for  the  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  education  com- 
munity of  the  United  States,  and  that 
includes  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
For  several  years  now  the  House  has 
successfully  passed  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize funding  and  programs  for  the 
activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  There  have  been,  unfor- 
tunately, circumstances  with  the 
Senate  that  have  prohibited  similar 
action.  This  year  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  passed  a  NSF  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  extend 
sincere  thanks  to  Senate  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  Senators  Do- 
MENici.  Hatch,  Danforth,  and  Gorton 
for  their  coordinated  efforts  in  resolv- 
ing those  issues  which  have  held  this 
legislation  up.  Similarly,  their  minori- 
ty counterparts  are  to  be  commended 
likewise  for  their  cooperative  spirit. 
Senators     Kennedy,     Holxings,     and 

RiEGLE. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Fuqoa, 
also  involves  the  Education  Commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  Senate.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee,  I 
will  address  my  comments  to  those 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  directly 
affect  the  National  Science  Founda- 


tion and  allow  my  fellow  colleagues 
from  the  Education  Committee  to  ad- 
dress those  provisions  amending  the 
Department  of  Education. 

The  Congress,  the  American  newspa- 
pers, and  the  business  community  has 
been  preoccupied  by  discussions  of  the 
decline  of  the  United  States  in  the 
international  market,  the  rise  in  the 
Federal  deficit,  and  the  imbalance  in 
foreign  nations'  trade  policies.  So  very 
often  the  question  comes  up  as  to 
what  are  we  going  to  do  to  remedy  the 
negative  factors  the  American  busi- 
ness community  Is  so  concerned  about. 
And  once  again  the  American  taxpay- 
er asks.  What  is  Congress  doing  to  ad- 
dress these  situations. 

The  measure  before  us  today  pro- 
vides Congress  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty to  inform  the  American  citizens 
that  Congress  is  responding.  Too  often 
we  focus  on  the  negatives,  but  let  me 
tell  you  why  we  should  focus  on  the 
positive.  We  have  an  asset  in  the 
United  States  that  is  the  focus  of  Jeal- 
ousy for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  mastered  it.  nurtured  it. 
and  even  shared  it.  We  are  often  repri- 
manded for  giving  it  away  for  free.  It 
is  the  basic  research  done  by  scientists 
and  engineers.  It  has  made  our  univer- 
sal mark  on  history  and  it  is  the  key  to 
future  success. 

We  fund  it  through  a  variety  of  in- 
stitutional arrangements,  whether 
that  be  within  our  educational  institu- 
tions, our  Federal  laboratories,  or  in- 
dustrial complexes.  And  we  support  it 
through  a  variety  of  mechanisms: 
through  Federal  dollars,  tuition,  con- 
sumer prices,  and  so  forth.  And  we 
have  been  seeking  to  further  strength- 
en it  by  partnerships,  technology 
transfer,  tax.  and  trade  incentives. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
one  example  of  how  we  are  funding  it, 
supporting  it.  and  seeking  to  further 
strengthen  it.  Approximately  95  per- 
cent of  NSF  funds  leave  the  agency  to 
support  scientists,  engineers,  and  edu- 
cators, to  purchase  an  array  of  instru- 
mentation and  equipment,  to  support 
teams  of  American  researchers  In 
international  endeavors  as  well  as  on 
own  shores.  They  are  tackling  essen- 
tial and  basic  problems  facing  our 
American  industry,  and  they  are  doing 
what  no  other  country  does  better, 
pushing  further  for  ariswers  to  secrets 
of  the  unknow.  NSF.  as  part  of  the 
U.S.  R&D  enterprise,  bridges  the  sci- 
ence and  technology  with  the  needs  of 
our  economy.  I  believe  that  the  $1.52 
billion  being  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
have  a  return  many  times  greater  be- 
cause of  the  role  basic  research  and 
technology  plays  in  our  national  well- 
being. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  the  excellent  cooperation 
that  has  been  evidenced  all  through 
the  proceedings  on  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  request  made  by  Mr.  Fuqua  to 
accept  under  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest an  amendment  to  H.R.  1210,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  on  September 
26,  1985.  As  has  been  stated  by  other 
Members  in  the  Chamber  today,  this 
is  truly  a  spectacular  occasion. 

The  House  has  long  awaited  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  Senate  on 
legislation  to  reauthorize  programs 
and  funds  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  [NSF]  and  to  respond  to 
the  demands  of  the  educational 
system  of  this  Nation  as  we  f8w:e  in- 
creasing technological  change. 

There  are  several  people  I  would  like 
to  acltnowledge  at  this  time,  particu- 
larly the  leadership  in  the  Senate, 
members  of  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transporta- 
tion. Likewise,  in  the  House,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  work  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  As  the 
rar\klng  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  first  brought  this 
measure  to  the  full  House  early  this 
spring,  I  commend  my  fellow  col- 
leagues on  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  and  other  Members  who 
previously  served  on  the  committee  in 
the  97th  and  98th  Congress.  For  4  re- 
peated years  we  have  collaborated  in  a 
bipartisan  manner  to  bring  forward 
authorization  requests  for  NSF. 

We  have  faced  some  very  challeng- 
ing national  Issues:  The  present  and 
future  educational  and  manpower 
needs  of  the  United  States  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering,  inad- 
equacies in  the  recognition  of  our  Na- 
tion's education  profession,  the  rising 
cost  of  basic  research,  the  need  for 
further  investment  in  equipment  and 
Instrumentation,  and  the  necessary  In- 
vestment In  developing  fields  and  dis- 
ciplines of  science,  to  name  only  a  few. 

We  have  debated  the  role  of  basic 
amd  applied  research  and  develpment 
in  our  Federal  laboratories,  the  nature 
of  collaboration  between  the  universi- 
ty conununlty  and  Industry,  where  and 
when  national  security  clash  with  the 
publishing  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing research.  And  we  have  discussed 
resource  needs  of  national  research 
and  educational  facilities,  balancing 
"big"  science  with  'small  '  science,  the 
U.S.  role  In  International  science  and 
engineering  community,  and  the  role 
of  peer  review  in  the  funding  of  sci- 
ence through  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  am  pleased  to  speak  about 
the  broad  range  of  funding  In  the  leg- 
islation before  you.  With  the  $1.52  bil- 


lion authorized  for  expenditure  by 
NSF,  engineering  research  centers  will 
be  funded  at  several  universities,  pro- 
viding undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
university  and  industry  researchers  on 
fundamental  processes  affecting  the 
manufacturing  and  technological 
changes  needed  to  advance  the  U.S. 
economy.  National  supercomputer  fa- 
cilities will  be  made  available  to  a 
broad  range  of  scientific  disciplines. 
Use  of  and  research  on  present  com- 
puter architecture  and  software  will 
continue  as  the  demand  to  meet  the 
information  age  of  technology  in- 
creases. 

There  are  innumerable  other  pro- 
grams, whether  very  large  in  scale  or 
small  in  number,  that  will  be  funded 
through  the  NSF— all  with  the  same 
goal  of  furthering  the  investment  in 
scientific  and  engineering  research 
and  education  manpower. 

The  committee  is  very  proud  of  the 
NSF,  its  personnel  and  those  support- 
ed by  their  funds.  I  commend  Mr. 
Erich  Bloch  and  Dr.  Roland  Schmidt 
for  the  leadership  they  are  providing, 
and  I  stand  willing  to  assist  the  com- 
munity in  seeing  that  this  bill  receive 
the  status  as  a  public  law. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Technology,  I  want  to  extend  my 
respect  and  commendation  to  those  in 
the  leadership  of  both  our  Science  and 
Technology  Conmiittee  as  a  whole, 
Chairman  Fuqua.  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  my  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Boeh- 
lert],  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee  and  those  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  for 
bringing  this  to  the  point  where  we 
now  are  about  to  see  become  law  not 
only  a  good  educational  piece  but  an 
authorization  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  which  will  be  the  first  au- 
thorization going  into  law  since  1980. 
That  is  a  long  period  of  time.  I  think 
the  Foundation  should  be  commended 
on  its  responsiveness  to  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  that  time  period,  that 
gap,  but  this  is  a  very  Important 
matter  that  we  get  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  context  of  revis- 
ing and  extending.  I  will  submit  a 
statement  that  discusses  particularly 
title  II  of  H.R.  1210,  which  lays  out  for 
some  legislative  history  the  points 
that  are  covered  in  that  part  of  the 
conference  report,  from  our  perspec- 
tive, in  hopes  that  that  will  be  some 
way  of  highlighting  the  elements  of 
that  part  of  the  bill  that  set  out  some 


goals  and  functions  for  the  education- 
al component  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
1210.  the  National  Science,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Mathematics  Authorization 
Act  of  1986.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  and 
Technology,  I  want  to  thank  Chair- 
man PuQUA  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  and  Chairman 
Hawkins  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  amendment  to  the  House 
for  consideration.  We  believe  this 
amendment  will  be  favorably  received 
by  the  other  body  which  could  result 
in  the  first  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization  bill  since  1980. 

The  bill  before  us  today  not  only 
provides  for  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  NSF  for  fiscal  year 
1986  but,  more  importantly,  it  makes 
several  changes  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  en- 
hance the  mission  of  the  Foundation. 
Among  these  changes  is  the  elevation 
of  engineering  research  to  the  same 
level  as  basic  scientific  research  in  the 
Foundations  priorities. 

Since  Mr.  Fuqua  has  discussed  many 
of  these  features,  I  will  direct  my  com- 
ments to  title  11  of  H.R.  1210  which 
amends  title  1  of  the  Education  for 
Economic  Security  Act— Public  Law 
98-377. 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  1210  before 
us  today  enumerates  policies  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  science  and  engineer- 
ing education  functions  of  the  Foun- 
dation. These  policies  and  objectives— 
not  Included  in  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  1210— are  intended  to  provide 
broad,  long-term  goals  for  the  Founda- 
tion in  education  activities.  Objectives 
for  science  and  engineering  education 
include  the  enhancement  of  public  un- 
derstanding of  mathematics,  science, 
and  engineering;  faculty  improvement; 
student  education:  and  instructional 
and  teaching  materials  development. 
These  statements  of  policies  and  ob- 
jectives are  important  contributions  to 
H.R.  1210  because  they  set  forth  clear 
and  comprehensive  goals  for  science 
education  activities  for  many  years  to 
come. 

H.R.  1210,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  authorizes  specific  programs 
in  the  science  and  engineering  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  Foundation.  The 
House  amendment  renews  and  ex- 
pands the  teacher  institutes  as  estab- 
lished under  Public  Law  98-377  NSF 
support  for  these  teacher  institutes 
would  continue  in  the  form  of  com- 
petitive grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  A  new  and  impor- 
tant feature  added  by  the  House 
amendment  is  that  various  entitles  In- 
cluding businesses,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, professional  societies,  museums. 
libraries,  public  broadcasting,  and 
State  education  agencies  are  eligible  to 


receive  support  for  conducting  teacher 
Institutes.  This  amendment  encour- 
ages the  development  of  partnerships 
to  support  and  conduct  teacher  insti- 
tutes and  workshops,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  institutes  which  could  serve 
teachers  in  more  than  two  States  or 
within  a  broad  geographical  area. 
Also,  the  limit  on  a  teacher  institute 
of  $200,000  in  Public  Law  98-377  was 
raised  to  $300,000  in  the  Senate 
amendment  and  is  included  in  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

The  House  amendment  expands  the 
programs  authorized  in  title  I  of 
Public  Law^  98-377  to  include  methods 
research,  as  well  as  materials  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  instruction- 
al programs.  The  House  amendment 
also  provides  that  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram be  awarded  on  a  system  of  com- 
petitive matching  grants.  The  match- 
ing grant  provision  was  included  to 
motivate  participation,  and  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  matching  resources 
or  in-kind  services  contributed  by  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  such  as 
publishers  and  public  broadcasting  en- 
tities. The  involvement  of  educational 
publishers  is  essential  to  the  effective 
development  of  instructional  materi- 
als, and  we  will  carefully  monitor  the 
ability  of  the  Foundation  to  stimulate 
private-sector  support  and  expertise  in 
these  activities. 

Within  the  materials  development 
and  methods  research  activity,  the 
Foundation  would  assure  the  involve- 
ment of  State  or  local  education  agen- 
cies, the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
Improve  Instructional  curriculum,  en- 
hance public  understanding  of  science 
and  mathematics,  and  conduct  re- 
search on  methods  of  instruction.  I 
want  to  point  out  the  strong  emphasis 
on  collaborative  efforts  among  various 
groups  and  institutions  for  activities  In 
both  the  teacher  institutes  program 
and  the  materials  development  and  re- 
search program. 

Graduate  fellowships  are  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  prom- 
ising students  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion and  research  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering.  This  program  is 
of  particular  importance  to  the  quality 
of  science  and  mathematics  education 
In  light  of  the  current  and  projected 
shortage  of  undergraduate  faculty  in 
these  areas. 

The  discretionary  fund  of  the  Direc- 
tor established  In  title  I  of  Public  Law 
98-377  is  changed  by  the  House 
an':endment.  The  amendment  specifies 
that  up  to  15  percent  of  the  science 
and  engineering  education  funds  are 
authorized  for  activities  that  promote 
faculty  exchange  between  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  research  with 
those  institutions  serving  minority  stu- 
dents, and  for  innovative  programs  In 
addition  to  those  specified  In  title  I  as 
amended  by  the  House. 
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The  House  amendment  also  Includes 
a  requirement,  not  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  for  a  5-year  plan  for  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education,  to  be 
updated  on  an  annual  basis.  The  plan 
will  assist  the  NSF  and  the  Congress 
In  identifying  areas  of  priority  and 
progress  by  the  Foundation.  We  antici- 
pate the  plan  will  include  an  assess- 
ment of  national  science  and  engineer- 
ing needs,  identification  of  NSF  pro- 
grams and  priorities  to  accomplish  the 
policy  and  functional  objectives  as  de- 
fined in  this  amendment,  the  time- 
frames in  which  these  activities  will  be 
accomplished,  and  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
strategic  plan. 

H.R.  1210  reemphasizes  various  pro- 
visions regarding  the  approval  of  ap- 
plications based  on  scientific  and  edu- 
cational merit,  as  well  as  equitable 
geographical  and  institutional  distri- 
bution, the  consideration  of  proposals 
that  meet  the  needs  of  underrepre- 
sented  and  underserved  populations, 
the  prohibition  of  any  Federal  control 
of  education,  and  the  Inclusion  of  pri- 
vate-school teachers  In  the  activities 
outlined  in  this  bill. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  pro- 
vision to  authorize  funds  for  title  I 
and  title  IV  of  Public  Law  98-377  for 
fiscal  year  1986  from  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  the  science  and  engineer- 
ing education  category  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  House  amend- 
ment further  specifies  that  funds  to 
carry  out  these  two  titles  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  made  available  from 
Euinual  appropriations. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  and  ranking  Republican,  Mr. 
LujAH,  on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  for  working  with  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  on  the 
education  amendments  which  were 
added  to  H.R.  1210  by  the  Senate.  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Conmiittee, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  for  working  closely  with 
this  side  to  come  up  with  a  set  of 
amendments  that  enjoy  bipartisan 
support. 

Last  fall  we  enacted  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational-Technical  Education 
Act.  This  past  year  has  served  as  a 
period  of  transition.  During  this  time, 
several  desired  changes  were  brought 
to  our  attention  by  the  administration 
and  vocational  educators  in  the  field. 
Through  the  provisions  in  this  bill,  we 
have  addressed  these  issues.  Although 
most  are  clau-ifying  in  nature,  their 
substance  will  allow  the  programs  to 
work  more  efficiently.  In  the  case  of 
the  required  match  under  the  pro- 
grams   for   the   disadvantaged,    these 


amendments  will  indeed  enable  some 
areas  to  operate  programs  rather  than 
refuse  Federal  funds  and  not  serve 
those  students  most  in  need. 

Without  reauthorization  the  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act  would 
lapse.  This  law  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  math-science  bill  and  has 
provided  incentives  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  develop  innovation  programs 
in  math  and  science.  It  also  encour- 
ages teacher  training  in  these  areas  of 
critical  need.  The  amendments  in  this 
bill  authorize  the  program  through 
1988  and  make  technical  changes  simi- 
lar to  those  included  in  H.R.  3023,  a 
bill  I  Introduced  earlier  this  year.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  in- 
clude funding  for  this  program  in  its 
Labor-HHS  bill,  citing  lack  of  author- 
izing languages  as  its  rationale.  This 
amendment  is  critical  to  sustaining 
these  programs  which  have  Just 
begun. 

Two  items  of  particular  import  to 
small  population  States  such  as  Ver- 
mont, are  the  small  State  administra- 
tive cap  under  Public  Law  94-142,  edu- 
cation for  all  handicapped  children, 
and  NDSL  apportionment. 

Under  Public  Law  94-142.  the  admin- 
istrative cap  for  12  small  States  was 
set  at  $300,000.  Many  of  the  SUtes 
have  reached  that  cap.  and  thus  were 
limited  in  their  ability  to  provide  such 
services  as  technical  assistance,  parent 
training,  program  evolution,  and  moni- 
toring and  curriculum  development. 
These  amendments  increase  this  cap 
to  $350,000  to  reflect  the  need  ex- 
pressed by  these  small  States.  While 
this  amendment  provides  temporary 
relief  for  these  States,  the  need  re- 
mains for  a  more  permanent  solution. 

The  amendment  regarding  NDSL  ap- 
portionment extends  the  authority 
that  assures  that  each  States  appor- 
tionment bears  the  saune  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  appropriated  as  the  ap- 
portionment for  each  State  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  For  some  States,  this  provi- 
sion retains  up  to  one-half  of  its  NDSL 
allocation.  In  Vermont,  this  figure 
amounts  to  approximately  $400,000. 

Other  provisions  are  included  in  the 
amendments  attached  to  this  bill. 
They  Include  language  which  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  contract 
for  the  migratory  children  records 
system  by  July  1  of  each  year  and  to 
provide  notification  of  National  Grad- 
uate Fellow  Awards  by  April  1  of  each 
year.  Further,  the  excellence  in  educ- 
tion, magnet  school  assistance,  and  ml 
norlty  Institutions  science  Improve- 
ment programs  are  extended.  Finally, 
the  cap  of  $10,000  Indexed  to  the  CPl 
Is  authorized  for  the  Harry  S  Truman 
Memorial  Scholarship  Program. 

The  education  provisions  in  this  bill 
are  product  of  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Senate,  House,  Department 
of  Education,  and  various  educational 
groups.  As  such,  they  enjoy  broad  bi 
partisan    support    in    both    bodies.    I 


would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
voting  for  passage  of  this  legislation 

Mr  H.AWKINS.  Mr  Spealter.  I  rine  in 
nupport  of  ihe  ilnuse  amendmrnt  In  H  K 
1210,  ax  amended  b>  Ihe  ."senate.  .\n  rejcard.-" 
the  profframs  admmiNterrd  by  ihe  Depart- 
ment of  KduratKin.  we  are  HubNtantially  ar 
reptinft  the  Senate  bill  »ith  minor,  techni 
cal  modinrationH 

H.K-  r.'in,  in  ((eneral.  reauthorizes  the 
activitieH  of  the  National  Science  Kounda- 
tion.  but  the  leKiKlation  also  amendx  Cvi- 
tain  proiframw  »ithin  Ihe  Oepartmenl  of 
Kduration  The  major  amendment  extendi* 
for  I  »ears  certain  education  program-  au- 
thorized b>  t'ublic  l>a*  9H-377.  the  Lduca- 
tion  for  Kconomic  .Security  .\ct. 

First,  the  mathematicfi  and  science  edu- 
cation improvement  programH  under  that 
act  would  be  extended  through  fiHcal  year 
19SH.  For  riwal  year  l»H.->,  JUKI  million  was 
dixtributed  to  itchool  diNtrirlf>  through  this 
projfram  to  tram  teacher"  and  undertake 
other  activitiex  to  imprme  math  and  sci- 
ence at  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation level.  This  milal  appropriation  has 
provided  valuable  need  money  to  bejcin  to 
addresN  the  teacher  shortaites  in  these  vital 
area.s.  The  bill  before  us  today  will  ensure 
that  this  effort  is  not  thwarted  even  an 
Hchool  districts  are  just  befcmninft  to  imple- 
ment these  proirrams 

Second,  the  bill  extends  through  fiscal 
year  198S  two  other  education  programs 
authorized  h>  Public  l,aw  yK-;)7T  These  in- 
clude the  Mrtgnet  S<h(M)l  Assistance  I'ro- 
(fram  to  encourage  schcMil  districts  to  devel- 
op schools  with  special  curricula  to  attract 
students  from  all  around  the  schiHil  district 
to  enroll:  and  the  Kxcellence  in  F^ducation 
Proffram  to  fund  model  programs  for 
school  reform  carrying  out  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education 

Third,  the  bill  makes  minor  but  neces- 
sary technical  amendments  to  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  \iK-ational  Education  .^ct.  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act.  and 
other  education  statutes. 

F'ourth.  the  bill  reauthorizes  the  Minority 
Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program 
for  fiscal  year  ly^fi,  and  also  revises  a  hold- 
harmless  provision  for  national  direct  stu- 
dent loans  and  Increases  the  amount  Stat** 
may  retain  in  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped .\ct 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
(  hairman  Kl  141  A  and  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  (  ommiltee  on  Science  and 
Technology  for  being  »<i  cooperative  with 
the  (  ommittee  on  Education  and  l.abor  in 
resolving  the  issues  addressed  in  this  bill. 

We  believe  the  other  b<Ki.>  has  developed 
a  sound  bill  that  we  can  accept  with  just  a 
very  few  modifications  that  have  been 
worked  out  with  the  other  body  I  urge  the 
Members  to  support  this  reauthorization 
bill. 

Mr.  8KEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleamies  to  an  espe- 
cially important  provision  of  H  R  1210. 
which  amends  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation ( »r)tanic  \cx  of  1950  in  order  to  clar- 
ify and  emphasize  the  Foundation's  respon- 
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sibility  for  fundamental  enjfineering  re- 
search and  education  .Along  with  my  good 
friend  from  (  alifornia.  (;Ki>H<.f  Kkown.  I 
sponsored  similar  legislation  during  the 
98th  Conifress.  which  this  body  unanimous- 
ly approved.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  including 
this  provision  in  H.R.  1210.  and  urge  your 
support. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  more 
clearly  establish  the  role  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  supporting  <iur  Na- 
tion's base  of  research  and  talent  in  both 
science  and  enifineering  While  NSF  cur 
rently  operates  a  healthy  engineering  pro- 
(fram,  it  does  so  without  the  benefit  of  a 
well-defined  engineering  mission  By  ex- 
plicitly recognizing  the  important  role  of 
NSF  in  supporting  fundamental  engineer 
in(t  research  and  education,  we  will 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Foundation  to 
address  critical  national  issues. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  remain  competitive  in 
world  technology  markets,  we  must  main- 
tain and  improve  our  base  of  university  re- 
search and  talent,  both  of  which  are  essen- 
tial ingredients  for  innovation  and  techno- 
iof^ical  progress.  Cnder  the  able  leadership 
of  Erich  Block  and  Nam  Suh.  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  been  making  sig- 
nificant gain-  in  meeting  engineering  re- 
search and  education  needs.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  an  engineering  mission  change,  the 
contribution  of  NSF  to  American  excel- 
lence in  science  and  engineering  will  be 
even  greater  By  bringing  science  and  engi- 
neering closer  together  in  the  Federal 
structure,  the  overall  climate  for  innova- 
tion can  only  improve. 

Mr.  G()OI)L!N(;.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  1210,  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. This  legislation  contains  provisions 
which  amend  several  programs  which  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  \ Ocational  F-ducation  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
member. 

I  first  want  to  thank  the  chairman.  Mr. 
FUQUA,  and  ranking  Republican.  Mr 
LLUAn.  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  for  working  with  my  committee 
on  these  provisions  I  also  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  I^bor 
Committee.  Mr  Hawkins,  for  his  effort  to 
create  a  package  of  amendments  that  have 
bipartisan  support. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  F^ducation  for 
Economic  Security  Act  is  vitally  important. 
Without  this  action  the  Math-Science  Pro- 
gram rould  come  to  a  hall  after  only  1  year 
of  operation  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee did  not  include  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram in  it-s  Labor  H US  bill,  citing  the  lack 
of  authorizing  language  as  a  major  rea.Hon 
for  this  action  Teacher  shortages  in  the 
math  and  science  area  are  increasing  and 
the  need  to  imprtive  instruction  in  these 
vital  area.s  continues  to  be  cited  in  m^or 
educational  rep<irts.  Thus  the  conditions 
that  lead  to  the  original  enactment  of  this 
legislation  continue,  and  the  program  itself 
is  only  taking  effect  this  schiMil  year. 

l,«st  year  we  authorized  the  (  arl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act    During  this 


reauthorization  process  we  made  many  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  legislation  aimed  at 
focusing  Federal  resources  on  the  twin 
areas  of  access  and  improvement  The 
amendments  to  this  act  included  in  H  R 
1210  are  largely  technical  and  will  improve 
the  operation  of  the  program  Brought  to 
our  committee's  attention  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  vocational  educa- 
tors in  the  field,  they  enjoy  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  both  bodies. 

In  addition,  these  amendments  would  re- 
authorize the  Kxcellence  in  Education  Pro- 
gram the  Magnet  Schools  .Assistance  Pro- 
gram and  provide  greater  continuity  in  the 
migrator)  children  records  system. 

The  cooperative  effort  that  went  into  the 
creation  of  these  amendments  should  i>e 
applauded  and  will  result  in  significant  im- 
provements in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams with  the  end  result  being  better  ser- 
ices  for  students.  1  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation and  voting  for  iu  passage. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remariis  on  the 
legislation  just  considered,  H.R.  1210. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO 
ESTABLISH  AND  ADMINISTER 
FLEXIBLE  AND  COMPRESSED 
WORK  SCHEDULES  FOR  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.    ACKERMAN     Mr     Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser%ice 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R    3605  >  to  provide 
that  the  authority  to  establish  and  ad 
minister  flexible  and  compressed  work 
schedules  for  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees be  extended  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1985.  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  take  this  time  to  ask  the 


gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  AcK- 

kfman]  if  he  will  explain  this  bill. 

Mr  ACKERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  H.R. 
3605  is  a  noncontroversial  bill  which 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority.  It 
is  an  emergency  measure  which  will 
permit  the  continuation  of  alternative 
work  schedules  which  are  not  being 
used  by  more  than  300,000  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  present  authority  is  due 
to  expire  on  October  31.  We  must  act 
today  because  October  31  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  a  pay  period  for  most  Feder- 
al agencies.  H.R.  3605  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  and 
costly  disruption  which  would  occur  if 
the  authority  for  these  programs  were 
to  lapse. 

The  House  has  already  approved 
H.R.  1534,  to  give  permanent  authori- 
zation for  the  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Program.  For 
reasons  imrelated  to  the  program,  the 
other  body  has  delayed  action  on  the 
House  bill.  I  am  optimistic  that  we  will 
see  action  on  permanent  authorization 
before  the  end  of  this  session,  especial- 
ly in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  gentle- 
man will  be  very  reluctant  to  bring  an 
additional  temporary  reauthorization 
before  this  House.  In  the  meantime. 
we  need  this  temporary  extension,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  plan  to 
support  the  bill.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  it.  OPM  has  Indicated  their 
agreement  with  the  bill.  As  the  gentle- 
men explained,  it  only  allows  the  add- 
tlonal  time  for  the  Senate  to  act  so 
that  they  can  arrive  at  a  permanent 
bill. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Further  resen'lng 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  for  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  floor  at  this  time,  and  I 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member 
for  his  support  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m  support  of 
H.R.  3605.  an  act  to  extend  the  Feder- 
al Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  to  December  31. 
1985. 

Since  the  authorization  by  Congress 
in  1978  of  expenmental  programs  in 
the  use  of  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules,  the  great  majority  of 
comments  concerning  this  program 
have  been  very  positive 

The  experimentation,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  flexitime.'  afforded  Fed- 
eral public  employees  the  opportimlty 
to  participate  in  a  number  of  work 
schedule  designs  other  than  the  tradi- 
tional 5-day,  40-hour  work  week. 
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The  program  has  not  been  without 
some  weaknesses  when  used  improper- 
ly outside  the  framework  of  manage- 
ment consultation,  but  as  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  experience,  flexible  work 
schedules  result  in  irinumerable  bene- 
fits: increased  usage  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  decreased  traffic  conges- 
tion, improved  attendance,  and  height- 
ened productivity  and  worker  morale. 

Recently  the  results  of  a  GAO  and 
OPM  study  accessing  the  success  of 
the  program  was  released  and  the  data 
showed  that  the  program  is  h*ghly 
productive:  beneficial  to  both  Govern- 
ment and  to  its  employees  and  repre- 
sents a  permanent  step  toward  accessi- 
ble, efficient  Government. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  3605. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  3605.  the  so-called 
flexitime  extension.  This  legislation 
has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  of 
literally  thousands  of  my  constituents 
who  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee regarding  iVe  early  attention  to 
the  permanent  extension  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  bill,  smd  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3605 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible 
and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act  of 
1982  (5  U.S.C.  6101  note)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■'Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  In  effect  after  December  31. 
1985.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


IMPACT  OF  GRAMM-RUDMAN 
DEVASTATING  TO  OUR  CHIL- 
DREN 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  share  with  our  Members  the  con- 
tents   of    a    letter    concerning    the 


Gramm-Rudman  (so-called)  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  by  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  has 
expertly  documented  the  impact  of 
this  unconscionable  and  devastating 
attack  on  our  children. 

The  facts  are  startling.  Acting  in  the 
knowledge  of  them,  we  must  assume  a 
moral  accountability  for  the  conse- 
quences if  we  attempt  to  baltmce  the 
budget  without  exempting  from  any 
proposal  of  further  cuts  in  programs 
affecting  those  in  poverty. 

If  not.  "thousands  of  poor  children 
would  be  denied  a  Head  Start:  and 
thousands  more  removed  from  the 
highly  successful  chapter  I  program 
for  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
Food  stamps  would  be  cut  below  the 
Federal  Government's  minimum  diet 
plan:  free  school  lunches  for  poor  chil- 
dren would  be  cut.  Large  numbers  of 
women  and  children  would  be  thrown 
off  the  WIC  program:  and  the  health 
care,  housing,  and  basic  survival  needs 
of  the  poor  would  t>e  further  Jeopard- 
ized." 

Such  action  is  unworthy  of  a  civil- 
ized people  who  would  destroy  its 
future  to  benefit  a  selfish  few. 

The  letter  in  its  entirety  follows: 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 
Washington,  DC.  October  14.  198S. 
Re  GrammRudmanMack  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985. 
Dear  Representative:  Child  poverty  has 
shot    up    dramatically    since    children    and 
families  were  sent  to  the  front  lines  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  War  of  1981.  More  than 
half   of   all    black   children   are   now   poor. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  all  Hispanic  children 
are  now  poor.  More  than  20  percent  of  all 
America's  children  are  now  poor. 

Poor  children  and  families  have  suffered 
enough.  You  cannot  and  must  not  sacrifice 
them  once  again  in  the  Deficit  Reduction 
War  of  1985. 

Oramm-Rudman-Mack— or  any  alterna- 
tive proposal  to  balance  the  budget— must 
exempt  from  additional  budget  cuts  ail  pro- 
grams serving  low  Income  children  and  fam 
Hies.  To  cut  further  into  programs  for  the 
poor,  after  $10  billion  a  year  has  already 
been  withdrawn  from  vital  health,  nutri- 
tion, education  and  other  basic  survival 
services  Is  inhumane,  short-sighted  and 
unfair. 

It  is  both  Inhumane  and  cost-ineffective 
to  add  to  the  deprivation  of  poor  children 
and  families.  Increased  hunger  and  home- 
lessness.  increased  reports  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  Indefensible  rates  of  Infant 
mortality,  and  declining  availability  of  basic 
health  and  prenatal  care,  child  care  and 
educational  services  are  common  knowledge 
Ln  countless  communities  in  this  nation.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  are  you  really  pre- 
pared to  support  a  proposal  that  would  cut 
100,000  children  out  of  a  Head  Start,  many 
more  women,  infants,  and  children  from  the 
WIC  program,  and  deny  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  babies  basic  medical  care? 

Unless  Oramm-Rudman-Mack.  or  its 
House  alternative,  exempts  all  low  Income 
programs  from  further  cuts,  further  child 
poverty  and  deprivation  are  certain  to 
result.  This  Is  a  short-sighted  strategy  that 
saps  the  potential  future  strength  of  the 
nation.  Children  are  our  future.  We  must 


invest  in  them  rather  than  harm  and  ne- 
glect them. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  to  try  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  again  on  the  backs  of  the 
jxjor.  while  exempting  again  the  well-known 
causes  of  the  budget  deficit  facing  this 
country— defense  expenditures  and  tax  give- 
aways to  the  wealthy  While  Gramm- 
Rudman  exempts  a  large  proportion  of  the 
defense  budget  and  totally  ignores  tax  ex- 
penditures or  revenue  measures,  programs 
for  the  poor  would  be  subject  to  cuts  equal 
to  as  much  as  twice  their  share  of  the  feder- 
al budget. 

Even  if  all  the  defense  budget  were  firmly 
on  the  table,  and  tax  breaks  and  Social  Se- 
curity were  on  the  table,  nevertheless  poor 
children  and  families  must  be  taken  off  the 
table.  What  standard  of  Justice  could  ask 
those  who  have  already  paid  dearly  to  pay 
again?  Let  those  who  have  yet  to  sacrifice 
pay  their  fair  share  of  deficit  reduction. 

Deficit  reduction  Is  hard  work,  requiring 
hard  choices.  Just  t>ecause  poor  children  are 
politically  vulnerable  and  expendable  is  no 
reason  to  sacrifice  them  once  again.  I  im- 
plore you  to  exempt  all  programs  for  poor 
children  and  families  from  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Scrimmage  of  1985. 
Sincerely, 

Marian  Wright  EocutAN. 

President. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2095,  the 
Daylight  Saving  Extension  Act.  I  was 
unable  to  vote  on  the  bill  because  I 
was  unavoidably  atwent.  However,  had 
I  been  able,  I  would  have  voted  In 
favor  of  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  to  act  on  this  measure  promptly 
and  favorably. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CHARTER 
OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INTER- 
STATE ENERGY  BOARD 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  asl:ed  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  charter  of  the 
Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board 
[SINE]. 

The  SINE  was  originally  founded  in 
1961  and  passed  by  the  17-member 
State  legislatures  to  promote  the  safe 
development  of  nuclear  power  and 
foster  regional  cooperation  on  nuclear 
Issues.  Congress  concurred  by  enacting 
Public  Law  87-563  on  July  31.  1962. 
The  member  jurisdictions  of  the  com- 
pact are  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Puerto  Rico. 
South  Carolina,  Termessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

In  the  mid-1970  s  SINB  was  directed 
by  the  Southern  Governors'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southern  Legislative  Con- 


ference to  seek  legislative  amendments 
to  the  compact  as  follows: 

To  change  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion from  the  Southern  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Board  to  the  Southern  States 
Energy  Board. 

To  specify  that  the  board's  scope  of 
responsibility  includes  energy  and  en- 
vironmental policy  areas. 

To  recommend  that  the  States 
change  the  current  membership  provi- 
sion, so  as  to  provide  for  three  individ- 
uals to  be  appointed  from  each  State, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Governor 
and  one  appointed  or  designated  to 
represent  each  house  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

To  provide  for  these  changes  to 
become  effective  upon  enactment  of 
the  amendments  by  a  majority  of  the 
member  jurisdictions  In  the  SINB. 

Sixteen  of  the  seventeen  member 
States  have  adopted  these  amend- 
ments since  1979.  Only  congressional 
concurrence  is  needed  for  the  amend- 
ments to  become  effective. 

The  board  and  its  staff  provide  tech- 
nical support,  research,  and  informa- 
tion to  the  member  States  and  the 
general  public.  It  is  funded  primarily 
by  State  revenues  and  receives  no  Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

The  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  protected  by  a  Federal  repre- 
sentative to  the  board,  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  Federal  representa- 
tive reports  annually  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  on  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
Congress. 


WORLDWIDE  IMMUNIZATION  OF 
CHILDREN  BY  1990 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  exend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  I  will  be  partici- 
pating in  the  ceremony  of  the  signing 
of  the  people's  declaration  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York.  This  dec- 
laration, will  be  citing  and  reaffirming 
the  U.N.  goal  of  Universal  Child  Im- 
munization by  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  our  time  is  the  prevalence 
of  sickness,  malnutrition,  and  death  of 
the  world's  children.  Each  year  half  a 
million  children  in  poorer  countries 
come  down  with  polio.  Another  5  mil- 
lion are  inflicted  with  either  the  mea- 
sles, whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  or 
tetanus.  And  for  every  death,  many 
more  children  are  crippled,  retarded, 
seriously  weakend,  or  otherwise  per- 
manently disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  months, 
we  have  seen  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives affirm  its  commitment  to  the 
life-saving  impact  of  vaccination  and 
immunizations.    In    fact,    on    May    7. 


1984.  the  House  supported,  by  a  vote 
of  420  to  1,  a  resolution  I  introduced 
commending  President  Napoleon 
Duarte  and  participating  organizations 
for  the  successful  immunization  pro- 
gram conducted  in  El  Salvador  I  was 
in  El  Salvador  for  the  program  and 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  what  I  saw. 
More  than  300,000  children  were  im- 
munized and  thereby  protected  from 
the  five  most  painful,  debilitating  and 
even  fatal  diseases  as  whooping  cough, 
diphtheria,  tetanus,  measles,  and 
polio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  in  July 
10.  1985,  this  body  again  recognized 
the  real  and  positive  impact  of  mass 
Immunization  programs  by  adopting 
my  amendment  to  reauthorize  the 
Chile  Survival  Fund  at  100  percent 
funding  increase.  The  provision  to  re- 
authorize the  Child  Survival  Fund  was 
originally  a  separate  bill— H.R.  1746— 
with  more  than  50  Members  of  the 
House  supporting  it  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  'oe  proud  of  our 
part  in  advancing  the  availability  of 
immunizations  around  the  world,  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  even  with  our 
recent  increases  in  support,  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  world's  newborns  are 
getting  the  shots.  And  the  problem, 
relatively  speaking,  should  not  be  one 
of  finances.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
about  50  cents  worth  of  vaccine  and 
$4,50  to  administer  it,  the  millions  of 
children  who  die  each  year  around  the 
world  from  these  terrible  diseases 
could  be  protected  and  saved  from  this 
suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aware  of  the  technolog- 
ical breakthroughs  that  have  made 
the  goal  of  universal  immunization  at- 
tainable, the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  [UNICEF]  has  kindled  a 
new  mobilization  toward  this  goal 
which  was  originall.v  established  in 
1974.  On  Friday.  October  25.  1985.  the 
Secretary  General,  President  General 
Assembly,  heads  of  state  from  several 
countries,  and  the  Holy  See,  will  join 
with  NGO  and  PVO  leaders  in  signing 
a  declaration  entitled  To  Save  Suc- 
ceeding Generations.  " 

Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
event  will  symbolize  and  demonstrate 
a  very  essential  continuing  role  of 
UNICEF  in  service  to  the  world's 
people  and  especially  the  most  vulner- 
able of  all,  our  children.  Furthermore, 
it  highlights  the  coordinating  role 
that  UNICEF  has  assumed  and  which 
is  so  vital  to  foster  cooperation  be- 
tween governments  and  private  volun- 
tary groups  in  an  international  set- 
ting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Universal  Child  Immu- 
nization by  1990  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  effort  which  the  U.S.  Congress 
should  actively  support  and  encour- 
age. As  the  free  world's  leading  nation 
we  should  take  an  even  greater  role  in 
freeing  the  world's  children  from  the 


suffering  smd  dying  which  occurs 
when  children  are  not  protected 
against  these  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  encourage 
my  colleagues,  and  indeed,  all  the 
world  during  the  United  Nation's 
birthday  celebration  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  goal  of  mass  immuniza- 
tion and  thereby  save  the  lives  of  mil- 
liorxs  of  children  aroimd  the  world. 


NATIONAL  BLIND  WORKER  OF 

THE  YEAR 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  accomplishments  and 
leadership  of  Mr.  Robert  Knapp,  an 
employee  of  the  Central  Association 
for  the  Blind  located  in  Utica,  N"f. 
Each  year  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  chooses  one  outstanding  blind 
production  worker  from  among  the 
5.800  blind  and  multihandicapped 
blind  Individuals  who  are  provided  job 
opportunities  nationwide  in  their  asso- 
ciated workshops.  This  year  Mr. 
Knapp  was  selected  as  the  1985  Na- 
tional Blind  Worker  of  the  Year.  Mr. 
Knapp  is  a  symbol  of  determination 
and  hard  work  not  only  for  blind  per- 
sons, but  for  any  American  who  has 
had  to  confront  a  new  or  challenging 
life  situation.  I  commend  Mr.  Knapp 
for  his  outstanding  work,  courage,  and 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  other  blind  citi- 
zens. And,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  a  profile  of  Mr.  Knapp  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  Opportunity. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Opportunity,  July/August  19851 

Peter  J.  Salmon  National  Blind  Worker 
or  the  Year 

(By  Catherine  Raphael -Wetzel) 
When  he  Isn't  working  on  a  Ja\1ts- 
Wagner-O'Day  contract,  or  doing  small 
engine  repairs,  or  speaking  out  on  behalf  of 
legislation  benefiting  blind  people.  Robert 
Knapp  tends  to  his  thriving  vegeuble 
garden,  attends  sporting  events  or  socializes 
either  in  person  or  through  his  CB  radio. 
Idleness  is  something  he  doesn't  allow  in  his 
life,  because  he  never  lets  his  hsmdicap  keep 
him  from  doing  what  he  wants  to  do. 

Bob  Knapp's  infectious  positive  attitude  is 
one  of  the  many  attributes  that  earned  him 
selection  as  the  1985  Peter  J.  Salmon  Na- 
tional Blind  Worker  of  the  Year,  and  it  is 
one  that  has  earned  him  the  resE>ect  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  Central  Association  for 
the  Blind  (CAB)  in  Utica,  New  York. 

Since  Joining  CAB  six  years  ago.  Bob  has 
tried  and  mastered  every  one  of  the  work- 
shops  contracts.  Gifted  with  an  exceptional 
mechanical  aptitude,  he  finished  fifth  in  a 
class  of  28  students  learning  small  engine 
repair  and  was  the  only  blind  person  taking 
the  course.  Today  he  uses  this  skill  at  CAB 
where  the  agency  has  set  up  a  repair  shop 
where  he  works  on  lawnmowers  and  other 
small  engines. 
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Worlcshop  Director  Luca  Esposito.  who 
has  worked  with  Bob  for  the  past  six  years, 
gave  him  a  perfect  score  In  an  evaluation 
report  submitted  In  support  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Peter  J.  Salmon  award.  Al- 
though he  didn't  know  Bob  ten  years  ago. 
Luca  has  heard  about  the  frustration  Bob 
felt  when  he  first  lost  his  sight  to  glaucoma 
and  had  to  give  up  driving  his  truck.  After 
surgery  failed  to  restore  his  sight  well 
enough  to  resume  his  career  as  a  truck 
driver.  Bob  applied  his  tremendous  determi- 
nation and  strength  of  character  to  coping 
with  new  circumstances  and  deriving  the 
most  from  them. 

Today  he  likes  to  tell  his  story  in  the  hope 
others  will  feel  inspired  to  turn  their  lives 
around.  Together  with  his  best  friend,  guide 
dog  Zion.  he  is  a  familiar  figure  to  city  bus 
drivers  along  the  routes  t>etween  the  work- 
shop and  his  apartment  on  the  other  side  of 
town. 

In  October.  Bob  will  travel  to  Seattle. 
Washington,  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  The  General  Council  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  and  to  receive  the  Peter  J.  Salmon 
National  Blind  Worker  of  the  Year  Award 
presented  by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  (NIB).  Joining  Bob  in  Seattle  will  be 
all  blind  workers  of  the  year  from  NIB-asso- 
clated  workshops  for  the  blind  who  were 
nominated  for  the  prestigious  award. 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  EXPORT  JOBS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  received  another  letter  from 
another  American  company  that  has 
lost  a  U.S.  defense  contract  to  a  for- 
eign country.  The  president  of  that 
company  wrote: 

We  understand  that  our  customers,  Aero- 
Jet  General  and  Morton  Thiokel,  were  re- 
quired to  switch  their  future  procurements 
to  foreign  sources  to  satisfy  offset  obliga- 
tions. 

This  company  president  Is  concerned  be- 
cause: 

1.  The  loss  of  industrial  base  for  domestic 
production. 

2.  The  loss  of  company  business  without 
any  compensation— after  years  of  invest- 
ment in  building  a  unique  capacity. 

3.  The  loss  of  Jobs  with  the  Impact  on 
valued  employees  and  the  community. 

Although  Kaiser  Electroprecision  is 
not  in  my  district— it's  in  Irvine.  CA,  I 
am  concerned,  and  Congress  should  be 
concerned  with  the  continuous  erosion 
of  our  industrial  base  to  overseas  firms 
at  this  time  to  Australia. 

We.  the  Congress,  are  the  trustees  of 
American  taxpayers"  dollars.  We 
caruiot  and  should  not  spend  those 
dollars  to  export  American  jobs. 

I  include  his  entire  letter  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Irvine.  CA.  October  8.  198S. 
Congresswoman  Hel£N  Bentlky. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Woihing- 
toTi.  DC 

Subject:  Military  Contract  Offsets. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Bentley:  For  ap- 
proximately ten  years  Kaiser  Electropreci- 
sion has  manufactured  rocket  motor  cases 


for  the  l>ooster  rocket  used  on  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Harpoon  Missile.  We  supplied  these 
motor  cases  to  Aerojet  General  and  Morton 
Thiokol.  who  are  sul)contractors  to  the  Har- 
poon prime  contractor.  McDonnell  Douglas. 

Kaiser  Electroprecision  was  the  only 
source  for  the  Harpoon  Motor  Case  for 
many  years,  but  Aerojet  General  l)egan 
buying  them  from  a  source  in  England  a  few 
years  ago.  More  recently.  Morton  Thiokol 
has  initiated  Harpoon  Motor  Case  procure- 
ment from  a  company  in  Australia.  Kaiser 
Electroprecision  will  complete  a  current 
production  order  for  Morton  Thiokol  by  the 
end  of  1985.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  all 
their  future  requirements  will  be  sourced 
overseas.  Kaiser  Electroprecision  will  dis- 
mantle its  production  lines  and  there  will  no 
longer  be  an  American  source  for  Harpoon 
Rocket  Motor  Cases. 

We  understand  that  our  customers.  Aero- 
Jet  General  and  Morton  Thiokol.  were  re- 
quired to  switch  their  Harpoon  Rocket 
Motor  Case  procurement  to  foreign  sources 
in  order  to  satisfy  offset  obligations. 

Our  company  understands  that  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  accept  offset  obligations 
in  order  to  facilitate  foreign  sales.  However, 
we  are  concerned  about  several  aspects  of 
such  agreements: 

1 .  Loss  of  industrial  base  for  domestic  pro- 
duction of  important  defense  components. 

2.  Loss  of  company  business  without  amy 
compensation— this  after  years  of  Invest- 
ment in  building  a  unique  capability. 

3.  Loss  of  Jobs  with  all  the  economic 
impact  on  our  valued  employees  and  the 
community. 

Sincerely,  yours 

R.S.  Carlson. 
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SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  H.R.  3531 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  I  introduced  legislation  H.R. 
3531  which  would  help  alleviate  the 
severe  funding  shortage  that  exists 
today  in  the  Federal  Interstate  High- 
way and  Transit  Program. 

My  bill  would  reinstitute  an  escala- 
tion clause  In  the  Interstate  Transfer 
Highway  Transit  Program  that  was  in 
the  law  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982.  When  States  and  cities  were 
required  to  take  in  their  outstanding 
interstate  balances  they  were  prom- 
ised a  value-for-value  exchange.  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  construction  and  the 
inflation  rate  can  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. As  the  years  go  by  and  costs  In- 
crease, these  areas  are  not  receiving 
the  same  value  of  their  original  trade- 
ins.  The  escalation  clause  that  I  am 
proposing  will  be  based  on  the  nation 
al  cost  of  construction  index.  Problems 
in  the  current  program  are  compound- 
ed by  the  fact  that  each  fiscal  year  lo- 
calities have  to  compete  in  the  appro- 
priations process  to  receive  an  ade- 
quate earmark.  These  budget  restric- 
tions cause  further  delays  in  the  inter- 
state program. 


With  the  recent  decision  by  th( 
State  of  New  York  to  withdraw  the 
Westway  highway  project  there  will 
be  even  more  areas  competing  for 
these  scarce  funds.  The  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations  bill  passed  by  the 
House  would  provide  $237.5  million  for 
transit  and  $725  million  for  highway 
interstate  programs.  With  the  new  ad- 
dition of  New  York  in  the  program 
there  will  be  insufficient  funds  for 
projects  in  this  program  to  be  complet- 
ed before  1991  as  the  Department  of 
Transportation  projects.  My  own  State 
of  Illinois  has  several  projects  that  are 
ready  to  be  constructed,  however,  each 
year  we  receive  insufficient  funding 
for  these  projects.  The  city  of  Chica- 
go, part  of  which  I  represent  is  not 
certain  that  there  will  be  enough 
money  left  to  finish  their  projects. 
There  are  many  other  areais  of  the 
country  that  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram that  are  experiencing  similar 
problems.  My  legislation  will  benefit 
both  transit  and  highway  projects  in 
the  interstate  programs.  A  change  is 
needed  in  the  law  in  order  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  live  up  to  its  word 
on  providing  States  a  value-for-value 
trade-in. 

I  realize  that  in  this  period  of  high 
deficits  and  budget  restrictions  there 
is  tremendous  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  cut  back  on  expendi- 
tures. But  the  highway  funds  for  this 
program  come  from  the  user  support- 
ed highway  trust  fund.  This  fund  is 
supported  by  the  Federal  tax  on  gaso- 
line. States  deserve  a  fair  return  on 
promises  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  cosponsoring  thus  legislation. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NFI.SON  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker 
due  to  ofriritti  buHineMM,  1  *ivt  unable  to  In- 
prcxent  and  <olin((  for  rolirall  vote  Son  .'ifil 
throUKh  l*i^  on  I  (rtotxr  22.  and  Ortoher  'J.!. 
19H,S  Had  I  l>een  present.  I  would  hax- 
voted  "a>e  "  on  No.  .164.  to  xuNpend  the 
rule»  and  paMM  HK  16:!.  Top»oil  I'renervH 
tlon.  "ave  "  on  .No  .16.').  for  Tinal  panHafce  of 
H.R.  '2095,  to  provide  for  davliKhl  HavinK 
time  on  an  expanded  bai«iH.  "ave"  on  No 
36fi.  the  procedural  motion  to  approve  the 
Journal,  "ave"  on  N<i  :t67,  to  airree  to 
H()u»e  Renolution  296.  the  rule  for  consid 
eration  of  the  OmnibuR  Huditet  Keronnlia 
lion  .■\ct:  and  "aye"  on  N..  tti-^  to  a^ree  to 
the  conference  report  on  U.K.  2409.  the 
Health  Ke»earih  Kivlenxion  .Act. 


OPPOSE  CHANGES  IN  AFFIRMA- 
TIVE ACTION  REGULATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tlewoman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  outrage  at  the  most 
recent  attempt  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  gut  a  generation  of  social 
and  legal  progress  in  this  country. 

Equal  employment  opportunity  is  an 
issue  of  critical  Importance.  No  one 
can  deny  the  high  value  that  is  placed 
on  guaranteeing  fairness  and  equality 
in  th>'  workplace. 

Everyone  deserves  an  equal,  fighting 
chance  to  make  it  in  the  job  market. 
Everyone— regardless  of  race,  sex,  reli- 
gion or  national  origin. 

But.  of  course.  I  really  don't  have  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  that  fact. 
After  all,  it  was  a  little  more  than  20 
years  ago  that  this  very  body  breathed 
life  into  that  principle  of  equality.  The 
principle  became  the  law  of  the  land— 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

And  for  the  past  20  years,  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  consistently  and 
pretty  much  enforced  that  law. 

Although  vigorous  enforcement  of 
strong  antidiscrimination  laws  may  be 
enough  to  prevent  overt  discrimina- 
tion, it  is  not  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  many  years  that  discrimination 
was  institutionalized  in  this  country. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have 
taken  affirmative  action  to  correct 
those  per\asive  historical  patterns. 
And  in  1965,  President  Johnson  took 
executive  action,  signing  an  Executive 
order  to  ensure  that  people  who  bene- 
fit from  doing  business  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  make  a  special  effort 
to  ensure  that  all  Americans  have  the 
chance  to  work  and  to  be  treated 
equally  in  the  labor  force. 

It  seems  that  there  are  people  in  the 
Reagan  administration  who  believe  we 
are  doing  too  much  to  guarantee  fair- 
ness. They  are  pushing  a  revised  Exec- 
utive order  that  effectively  reverses 
the  20  years  of  progress  we  have  seen. 

In  particular,  they  want  to  abolish 
the  use  of  goals  and  timetables  in 
keeping  track  of  employer  progress 
toward  reaching  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty. They  want  to  limit  all  remedies  to 
people  who  can  prove  they  have  suf- 
fered from  di-scrimination. 

This  proposal  simply  ignores  the 
complexity  of  historical  dLscnmination 
in  this  country  and  the  tremendous 
impact  its  bitter  legacy  continues  to 
have  on  the  lives  of  far  too  many  In 
our  society. 

What  more  needs  to  be  said  in  sup- 
port of  the  need  for  strong  affirmative 
action  policy. 

The  evidence  already  shows  that 
there  is  a  continuing  gap  in  the  em- 
ployment rates  of  blacks  and  whites, 
as  well  as  in  the  income  levels  and 
upward  mobility  of  the  two  groups. 

It  simply  takes  more  than  20  years 
of  equal  opportunity  to  correct  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  exclusion  and  job  dis- 
crimination. 


Moreover,  the  current  administra- 
tion proposal  ignores  its  own  evidence 
of  progress — documented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  The  Department's 
statistics  provide  beyond  all  doubt 
that  where  employers  have  used  goals 
and  timetables,  their  EEO  profile-s 
have  indeed  improved. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department. 
between  1974  and  1980,  minority  em- 
ployment by  Federal  contractors  grew 
from  only  12  percent  to  more  than  20 
percent.  The  employment  of  women 
by  these  firms  grew  from  only  2  to  15 
percent. 

Another  recent  study  showed  that 
between  1970  and  1980.  the  percentage 
of  minorities  and  women  in  profession- 
al and  manaKenal  jobs  nearly  doubled. 

These  are  the  positive  results  of  Fed 
eral  affirmative  action.  It  seems  that 
they  are  results  that  make  some 
people  in  this  administration  unhap- 
py. Because  it  is  this  kind  of  progress 
that  would  be  destroyed  if  the  pro- 
posed changes  are  made. 

The  curious  thing  about  this  whole 
affair  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
businesses  that  are  subject  to  Execu- 
tive order  affirmative  active  say  they 
really  don't  want  to  abolish  goals  and 
timetables. 

Even  they  know  they  work. 

Besides,  businessmen  are  quite  ac- 
customed to  goal  setting  and  to  imple- 
menting plans  according  to  timetables. 
If  it  can  be  done  to  expand  profit  mar- 
gins it  can  be  done  to  expand  the 
margin  of  fairness. 

While  they  might  want  the  rules 
simplified,  they  are  not  pushing  for 
the  kind  of  wholesale  revisions  pro- 
posed by  this  administration. 

I  stand  opposed  to  this  administra- 
tions attempt  to  scuttle  the  hard  won 
victories  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
I  stand  opposed  to  this  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  destroy  the  only 
chance  many  people  will  have  for  an 
opportunity  to  succeed  in  the  job 
market.  I  stand  opposed  to  this  admin- 
istration's attempt  to  devastate  our 
dream  of  a  discrimination-free  employ- 
ment. 

We  have  seen  that  voluntary  compli- 
ance will  not  be  effective  In  eliminat- 
ing the  problems  created  by  purpose- 
ful discrimination.  We  have  seen  that 
colorblind  policies  will  not  be  effective 
in  eliminating  the  present  problems 
created  by  years  of  color  conscious- 
ness. 

We  need  the  strongest  Government 
enforcement  possible  We  must  guar- 
antee that  this  country  truly  becomes 
what  it  was  supposed  to  be  throughout 
its  history:  The  land  of  opportunity- 
equal  opportunity 


orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Armey)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr  Ireland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr  Barton  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes. 
on  October  30. 

Mr  Barton  of  Texas,  for  60  minutes. 
on  October  31. 

Mr  CoBEY,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 30. 

Mr  Mack,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Mrs.  BEKTLTy.  for  30  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 29. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lipinski  1  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:  ■■ 

Mr.  Lipinski.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today 

Mr   Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins,  for  20  minutes   today. 

Mr.  Neal.  for  60  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Neal.  for  60  minutes  on  October 
29. 

Mr, 

Mr. 

Mr. 
ber  28. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 29. 


G0NZALE2.  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Obey,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous   consent,    permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Armey)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative    program    and    any    special 


Mr 

Broomfiei.d. 

Mr, 

Oilman  in  four  instances. 

Mr 

Frenzel. 

Mr. 

LoTT  in  two  instances. 

Mr 

WORTLEY. 

Mr. 

HORTON. 

Mr 

Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr 

LlGHTTOOT. 

Mr 

Marlenee  in  two  instances. 

Mr 
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Mr.  HoYER. 
Mr.  Barnes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  43  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 28,  1985,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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rXECUTIVE  COMM''N!CA  !  K  >NS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  SpfRKrr  ^  :ab:t-  a.nd  referred  a.^  '.i^'. 
lows; 

2182.  A  letter  from  the  A-s.-.-jtaT'.:  Secre 
t&ry  of  Slate  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
Intent  to  consent  to  a  prnposed  tran-sfer  of 


S.  origin  defense  articles  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  to 

Japa.,'  arc  .«i  ...■slra  .a  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2T53  d  :  2  B  ;.  ihe  Committee  on  Por- 
eigr  h"h.-^ 
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2183.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  trarumlttlng  a  report  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  Government  of 
Haiti  Is  cooperating  In  halting  Illegal  Imml 
gration.  Implementing  development,  food 
and  economic  assistance  programs,  and  Im- 
proving the  human  rights  situation,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  98-473.  section  540<c)  (98 
Stat.  1903):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

2184.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ensure  the 
supply  of  childhood  vswxlnes.  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Enerev  «nd  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

2185.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  an  or- 
derly system  for  payment  of  Treasury 
checks,  for  Issuance  of  replacements  for 
those  checks,  and  for  other  purposes:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Banking.  Finance  emd  Urban  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  auid  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3447.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Congressional  Award  Act:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  99-327).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Committee  on  Education 
aj\(X  Labor.  H.  Con.  Res.  201.  A  bill  to  com- 
memorate the  accomplishments  of  Public 
Law  94-142.  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act.  on  the  10th  suinlversa- 
ry  of  Its  enactment:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  99-328).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MOrrrOOMERY.  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  H.R.  1361.  A  bill  to  designate 
the  Veteran's  Administration  Outpatient 
Clinic  to  be  located  In  Crown  Point,  Indiana, 
as  the  "Adam  Benjamin.  Junior.  Veteran's 
Administration  Outpatient  Clinic":  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-329).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  BONIOR.  Committee  on  Rules,  H. 
Res.  299.  A  resolution  waiving  certain  points 
of  order  against  the  conference  report,  and 
consideration  of  such  conference  report  on 
S.  1160  (Rept.  99-330).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H  R.  3530.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  author- 
ize the  provision  of  compensatory  time  In 
lieu  of  overtime  compensation  for  employ- 
ees of  States,  political  subdivisions  of  States, 
and  Interstate  governmental  agencies,  to 
clarify  the  application  of  the  act  to  volun- 
teers, and  for  other  purix>ses:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-331).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  3629.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986.  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  99-332).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BROOKS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Saxton.  and  Mr.  Dio- 
Odardi): 
H.R.  3614.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment vehicles  for  transportation  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment l)etween  their  residences  and  places  of 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    BRUCE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

DuRBiN,    Mr.    Tallon.    Mr.    Towns, 

Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Stallincs); 

H.R.  3615   A  bill  to  extend  the  use  of  and 

expand  eligibility  for  Agricultural  Industrial 

Development  Bonds:  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  COLUNS: 
H.R.  3616.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  fund 
adolescent  health  demonstration  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  3617.  A  bill  to  exempt  rural  water 
systems  facilities  assisted  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  as 
amended   from   certain   right-of-way   rental 
payments   under   the   Federal    Land   Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.    3618.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  with  respect  to  obliga- 
tions of  the  farm  credit  system:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.    3619.    A    bill    to    amend    the   Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  purchases 
of  foreclosed  farmland  In  the  farm  credit 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.    3620.    A    bin    to    amend    the    Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  encourage  institutions 
of  the  farm  credit  system   to  renegotiate 
problem  loans  and  to  permit  those  institu- 
tions to  treat  portions  of  those  renegotiated 
loans  as  assets  for  a  period  of  time:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  3621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Miles  City  National  Fish  Hatch- 
ery to  the  State  of  Montana:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By   Mr.   NICHOLS   (for   himself,   Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Skuton,  Mr.   Hopkins, 
Mrs.   Byron,   Mr.   Stump,   Mr.   Mav- 
ROULES.  Mr.   Kasich,  Mr.   McCurdy, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.    CARNtY.    Mr.    McCloskiy.    Mr. 
Prici.  Mr   Whitihurst.  Mr.  Daniel. 
Mrs.    ScHROtSER.    Mr    Kramer.    Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fooliitta,  Mr. 
Dyson,    Mr.    Hertel    of    Michigan. 
Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr   Dardem, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Edoar,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.     Fowler.     Mr      Andrews.     Mr. 
Matsui.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr  Whitley, 
Mr.    CoNYERS,    Mr.    Gephardt.    Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr   Dicks, 
Mr.    Bedell.    Mr     Beilenson.     Mr. 
Hughes,   Mr    Fazio.  Mr.   Gingrich, 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.   Fish.  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.    Eckart   of   Ohio.   Mrs.   Boxx*, 
Mr.     LaFalce.    Mr.     Volxmer.    Mr. 
HoYER,    Mr.    Panetta.    Mr.    Carper, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lundiwe. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Denny 


Smith,    Mr.    Sabo.    Mr.    Neal,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.     Sikorski.     Mr.     Gordon,     Mr. 
Bates,   Mr.   Wilson.   Mr.   Olin,   Mr 
Cooper,  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
H.R.  3622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to 
provide  for  more  efficient  and  effective  op- 
eration of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr   SYNAR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,       Mr.       English,       Mr. 
McCuRDY,  and  Mr.  Watkins): 
H.R.    3623.    A    bill    to    declare    that    the 
United  States  holds  certain  Chllocco  Indian 
School  lands  In  trust  for  the  Kaw,  Otoe-Mls- 
sourla.  Pawnee,  Ponca.  and  Tonkawa  Indian 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  3624   A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  470  acres  In  Nevada  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Nevada  for  use  as  a  research  said  devel- 
opment center:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3625  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain real  property  to  the  Pershing  County 
Water  Conservation  District:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WORTLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoEHLJERT.  Mr.   Emerson,   Mr.   Fish, 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Molin- 
ari,  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Rudd, 
and  Mr.  Denny  Smith): 
H.R.  3626.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Commission  on  Classified  Information  and 
Security   Clearance   Procedures:    Jointly    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  (for  him- 
self. Mr    Tauzin.  Mr.  Shelby,  and 
Mr.  Fields): 
H.R.  3627.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress    to    the   Southern   States    Energy 
Compact,  and  for  related  purposes:  to  the 
Corrunlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wright.  Mr.  Broompield.  Mr  Smith 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr  AuCoin,  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr  Barnes.  Mr  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr  Beilenson.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Herman.  Mr  Biacgi.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr  Boehlert.  Mrs. 
BocGS,  Mr  Boland.  Mr  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr  Boucher  Mr  Boul- 
ter. Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr  Borski.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Bruce.  Mr  Bryant.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr  Bi'sta- 
mante.  Mr  Carney.  Mr  Carper  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr  Chandler.  Mr  Chapman, 
Mr.  Chappell.  Mr  Coats.  Mr  Coble, 
Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr  Cole- 
man of  Texas.  Mrs  Collins.  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Courter.  Mr  Coyne.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr  Daschle.  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr  Dixon. 
Mr.  Do^NELLY,  Mr.  Dorqan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.     Dowdy     of     Mississippi,     Mr. 
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Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Dwyer 
of    New    Jersey.    Mr.     Early.    Mr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Eckert  of  New 
York.   Mr    Edgar,   Mr    Edwards   of 
California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  English,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pei- 
CHAN,    Ms.    Fiedler.    Mr.    Fish.   Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.     Franklin,     Mr.     Prenzel,    Mr 
Frost,  Mr.   Fuqua,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.    Gephardt,    Mr     Gibbons.    Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Glick- 
man, Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Gradison.   Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.    Grotberg.    Mr.    Guarini,    Mr. 
Hall   of    Ohio,    Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr. 
Hayes.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr    Heftel  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.     Huckaby,     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Jenkins.  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.    Kanjorski,    Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr    Kemp,  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.    Kindness,    Mr.    Kleczka,    Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  KoLBE,  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leach 
of   Iowa,   Mr.   Leath  of  Texas,   Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Levin   of   Michigan.   Mr.    Levine   of 
California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lightpoot.      Mr.      Lipinski.      Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Loepfler,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.     Manton,     Mr.     Markey,     Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
McCain,      Mr.      McCloskey,      Mr. 
McCoLLUM.      Mr.      McCuRDY.      Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  McKer- 
NAN,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington.     Ms.     Mikulski.     Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.   Molin- 
ARi.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Morrison 
of    Connecticut,    Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr. 
Neal.    Mr.    Nelson   of    Florida.   Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.      Penny.      Mr.      Perkins.      Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Rose.    Mrs.    Roukema,    Mr.     Roybal.    Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mrs.     Schneider.     Mrs.     Schroeder,     Mr. 
Schuette.    Mr.    Schumer.    Mr.    Sharp,    Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Sil- 
jander,    Mr.    Sikorski.    Mr.    Sisisky.    Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr 
Staggers.   Mr.   Stallincs,   Mr.   Stark.    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
Sweeney,     Mr.     Swift,     Mr.     Synar.     Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia.    Mr.     Torres.     Mr.     Torricelli.     Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Traficant,   Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Walker,   Mr.   Watkins,   Mr.   Waxman.   Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr    Whit- 
ley, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wise, 
Mr.   Wolf,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wortley,   Mr. 


Wyden.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr  'V'oung 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Roe): 

H.J.  Res.  428.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  sales  of  certain  advanced  weapons  to 
Jordan:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 

H.J.  Res.  429.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  2.  1986.  as  "National  Literacy  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 

H.  Res.  300.  Resolution  supporting  the 
intent  of  the  FYesldent  to  discuss  with  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  American  concerns 
with  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Ms.   MIKULSKI   introduced   a  bill   (H.R. 
3628)  for  the  relief  of  Rukert  Marine  Corpo- 
ration of  Baltimore.  Md.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  85:  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  400:  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  506:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  692:  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  875:  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Savage,  and 
Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  983:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see.   Mr.    Hendow,    Mr.    Mrazek,    and    Mr. 

RODINO. 

H.R.  989:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr 
Zschau.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Gregg. 
Mr.  AspiN.  Mrs  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Rodino  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  1538:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R    1594:  Mr.  Fauntroy  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  1627:  Mr.  Rogers 

H.R.  1674:  Mr  Richardson 

H.R.  1769:  Mr  Lehman  of  California. 

H.R.  1840:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Lehman  of  California.  Mrs.  Long, 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr  Skeen.  and  Mr  Oberstar 

H.R.  1875  Mr  Packard.  Mr  McKinney. 
Mr.  MacKay.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mrs 
Boxer.  Mr  Garcia,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Rahall,  and  Mr.  Leland 

H.R.  2001:  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  2157:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON. 

H.R.  2181:  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  2221:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 


H.R.  2653:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr  McKinney.  Mr. 
Moody,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr. 
SwiNDALL,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr  Williams.  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Zschau. 

H.R.  2700:  Mr.  DeLugo,  Mr.  Florio,  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Wirth.  and  Mr. 

MiNETA. 

H.R.  2815:  Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
LAGOHtARSiNO,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Cobey,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  2899:  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.R.  3064:  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr  Hansen,  and  Mr.  F'rank. 

H.R  3116:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R,  3319:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr  Hughes  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr  Lehman  of  California, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Garcia  and  Mr  Mineta. 

H.R.  3325:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr  Moody  Mr. 
Torricelli.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr   Herman. 

H.R  3346:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr  ARMn-,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire. 

H.R.  3357:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Lungren 

H.R.  3359:  Mr  Rahall  Mr  WoRTun-.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr  Morrison  of 
Cormectlcut.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr  Dyson 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr  Hyde.  Mr  Daub,  Ms 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah 
Mr.  DeWine,  and  Mr.  Hendon 

H.R.  3393:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  DeLugo.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr  Kasten 
MEIER.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Horton.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Glickman.  Ms, 
Kaptur.  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3416:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr  Regula 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr  Goodling 

H.R.  3438:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mrs.  Col 

LINS. 

H.R.  3474:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Cokyers.  Mr.  WHrrKHUKsr, 

and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  3509:  Mr  Leland.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr  Boehlert,  and  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi. 

H.R.  3515:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3522:  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  3530:  Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr. 
Hartnett  Mr  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Oberstar  and  Mrs.  BtiRTOH  of  California. 

H.R  3565  Mr  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Campbell  Mrs  Bently,  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr  DeWine  .Mr  Robert  F.  Smith. 
Mr  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Hrown  of  Colorado. 

H  R  3567  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Garcia,  and 
Mr.  Parris 

H.R.  3569:  Mr  Courter 

H.J  Res  20  Mr  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr  Boner  of  Tennessee  Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi, Mr  Gejdenson.  Mr  Miller  of 
Washington.  Mr  Towns.  Mr  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr  Campbell.  Mr, 
Dreier  of  California.  Ms  Fiedler  Mr. 
Oilman  Mr  Gingrich.  Mr  HARTwrrr.  Mr. 
Hunter  Mr  Ireland  Mr  Mack,  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi,  Mr  Pashayan  Mr  Ritter.  Mr.  ScHAE- 
tep,  Mr  Skee>-  Mr  .Sl.J^rGHTEH  Mr  Strang. 
Mr,  Walker,  Mr   Wyden   and  Mr.  Latta. 

H.J  Res  47  Mr  Daschle.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Gordon,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res.  122:  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr 
McEweh.  Mr.  Lott,  Mrs  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.    OmGHX,    Mr.    Miller    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
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OORMAM  of  California.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr. 
MiCHKL.  Mr.  DioOuAKOi.  Mr.  LuitcRKH.  Mr. 
JowKs   of   Tennessee.   Mr.    Applkjate.   Mr. 

STANGELAIfD.     Mr.     MOORHKAD.     Mr.     McDaOC 

M^    U  r.rriER.  Mr    Dickinson.  Mr.  Danikl. 
M-    iiH   <  MfiDJ),  Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr     Yatr i-N     Mr     Mack.    Mr.    Carnf:v     M: 
COHRTER    Mr    Kk»:n/j:;..  Mr.  OaU-O.  M      h' ^ m 
\nn^srH«i:  ■      Mr     Hartnett.    Mr.    Hunteh, 
M     I .»:  A   s  ^afomla.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 

I  wfK.  .Ml  c.i.iNGCR.  Mr.  Ta(/£in,  Mr.  Moorx. 
Mr  Spknci.  Mr.  CAtcrBBix.  Mr.  Swindaix, 
Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Ireiand.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Prick,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Carper.  Mr  Latta.  Mr 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mrs.  Bentixy.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Dymaixy.  Mr.  Eroreich.  Mr.  Ray, 
and  Mr.  Mrazex. 

H.J.  Res.  267:  Mr.  Cobey. 

H.J.  Res.  391:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 


HoYKR.  Mr.  Wour,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Hahthett,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr 
Bateman.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Reio.  Mr 
Boucher.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Matsdi.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Eroreich.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Volk- 
MER.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Derrick,  and 
Mr.  Emerson. 

H.J.  Res.  418:  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Sei- 

BERLING.    Mr.    KOSTMAYER.    Mr.    WiLSON.    Mr. 

Livingston.    Mr.    Neal,    and    Mr.    Kasten- 

MEIER. 

H.J.  Res.  424:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Watkinb.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Moore.    Mr.   Gingrich.   Mr.    Addabbo.   Mr. 


Fazio.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Schaeter.  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiann.  Mr  Daub, 
Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr  !  iwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr  Hk-.man.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr  Boucher.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  SwiNDALL.  and  Mr  Howard. 

H.  Con.  Re«  198  Mr  Garcia.  Mr  Addab 
BO,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr  Weiss 

H.  Con.  Res.  208:  Mr  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bkdell,  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr  Fauntroy,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Udall.  and  M  -    P,  r  hardson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  210:  Mrs  MfHiis  of  Illinois, 
Mr  Frost.  Mr  Gray  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Wilson.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr  Frank. 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Sikor- 
ski. 

H.  Res.  268:  Mr  Wolpe  and  Mr  McCoL- 
lum. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  oy  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, determined  to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war, 
which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has 
brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind, 
and  to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental 
human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person,  in  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of 
nations  large  and  small,  and  to  estab- 
lish conditions  under  which  justice 
and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of 
international  law  can  be  maintained. 
and  to  promote  social  progress  and 
better  standards  of  life  in  larger  free- 
dom. 

"And  for  these  ends  to  practice  tol- 
erance and  live  together  in  peace  with 
one  another  as  good  neighbors,  suid  to 
unite  our  strength  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  to 
ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  princi- 
ples, and  the  institution  of  methods, 
that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used, 
save  in  the  common  interest,  and  to 
employ  international  machinery  for 
the  promotion  of  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  all  peoples, 
have  resolved  to  combine  our  efforts 
to  accomplish  these  aims." 

Eternal  God,  Lord  of  history,  on  this 
4  0th  anniversary  of  the  United  Na 
lions,  forgive  our  human  propensity 
for  big  words  and  small  deeds.  Be  with 
the  leadership  of  the  nations  gathered 
in  New  York  today,  and  especially  we 
pray  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  may  be  endowed  with 
an  unusual  measure  of  grace  and 
wisdom  as  he  addresses  them.  In  the 
name  of  truth  .'^men 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTINCi 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


There  will  be  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  extend  beyond  9:30 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  begin  consideration  of 
H.R.  2965,  the  State.  Justice.  Com 
merce  appropriations  bill.  Votes  can  be 
expected  prior  to  12  noon  in  relation 
to  the  appropriations  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  at  12  noon, 
the  Senate  will  lay  aside  the  pending 
business  to  turn  to  the  joint  resolution 
offered  by  Senators  Dole,  Byrd. 
Lugar,  and  Pell  relating  to  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Jordan.  There  is  a  1-hour  time 
limitation  on  the  resolution,  and  no 
amendments  are  in  order  Also,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  resolution;  therefore,  a  rollcall 
vote  will  occur  on  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Following  the  Jordan  resolution,  the 
Senate  will  resimfie  consideration  of  S. 
1730,  the  reconciliation  bill.  Votes  can 
be  expected  throughout  the  day  and 
possibly  into  the  evening  in  order  to 
complete  action  on  the  reconciliation 
bill. 

Following  passage  of  the  reroncuia 
tion  bill,  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  turn  to  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association,  if  time  per 
mits  today. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  recognition  of  the 
acting  Democratic  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  Ch.^fee]  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KECOG.MTION  OF  THE  ACTING 
DEMOCRATIC  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Th.- 
distinguished  acting  Democratic  icadt-r 
Is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  standing  order,  the  two 
leaders  will  have  10  minutes  each. 


THE  MYTH  THAT  ARMS  SALES 
TO  JORDAN  CONTRIBUTE  TO 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
administration  is  asking  Congress  to 
approve  an  armj^  sale  package  to 
Jordan  totaling  $1.9  billion  The  justi- 
fication for  this  sale  resUs  on  several 
points— all  of  which  m  my  opinion  are 
part  of  the  mythology  of  arms  sales. 

First,  the  administration  argues  that 
this  proposed  sale  is  for  the  self-de- 
fense of  Jordan  and  does  not  pose  a 
new  threat  to  Israel  How  absurd'  Pro 
vision  of  40  advanced  fighter  aircraft 


12  mobile  improved  liawK  surface-to- 
air  missile  units.  IGS  Stinger  hand- 
held antiaircraft  missiles.  300  Side- 
winder air-to-air  mLssiles,  and  32  Brad 
ley  fighting  vehicles  can  be  nothing 
but  an  increased  threat  projection  to 
Israeli  planners  These  weapons 
carmol  and  will  not  be  placed  in  isola- 
tion to  be  used  only  under  special  con- 
ditions and  by  agreement  never  used 
against  the  Israelis.  Nations  at  war  use 
every  available  weapon  even  if  prior 
assurances  are  given 

Second,  this  package  is  supposed  to 
give  King  Hussein  the  incentive  to 
enter  into  the  peace  process  Consider 
the  logic  here  .^rrrLS  sales  which 
threaten  Israeli  security  are  consid 
ered  a  positive  development  in  the  re- 
lations between  these  two  nations.  Not 
hardly.  This  sale  will  only  provoke  Is 
raeli  security  concerns,  which  will  lead 
to  more  arms  sales  to  Israel  and 
heightened  tensions 

Third,  it  is  suggestea  that  ihis  .sale 
will  protect  Jordan  from  the  Syrians 
Here  is  another  myth.  Jordari  simpl> 
does  not  have  the  military  power,  witl-. 
or  without  this  proposed  sale,  to  with- 
stand a  war  against  the  Syrians 
Syrian  air  defenses  and  ground  forces 
are  substantially  superior  to  Jordanian 
forces,  no  matter  what  comparison  is 
made.  The  arms  sale  package  will  not 
alter  this  strategic  disadvantage 

Taken  m  sum.  Mr  President  the  ad- 
ministration s  arguments  for  the  Jor- 
danian arms  sale  package  rest  on  such 
a  weak  foundation  that  they  are  more 
myth  than  reality 


WHY   THE   SUMMIT    MEETING    IN 
GENEVA      WILL.     BE     AN      .ARMS 
CON"TROL  FIX)P 
Mr      PROXMIRE      Mr      President 
what   would   constitute  a   useful   arms 
control  agreement  between  the  United 
States   and   the   Soviet    Union'   What 
could     the     two     superpower     leaders 
begin  to  aim  at  m  their  Geneva  meet 
mg  that  could  truly  start  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race"  President   Reagan 
has   suggested    a   sharp    reduction    by 
both    sides    in    offensive    nuclear    mis- 
siles. Secretary  Gorbachev  has  mdicat 
ed  that  under  the  right  circumstances 
the  Soviet  Union  might  consider  nego 
tiatmg    a    50-percent    reduction    m    at 
least  certain  kinds  of  offensive  missiles 
on  both  sides.  Now,  how   about  thaf 
Does  this  mean  that  the  superpowers 
may   be   on   the   verge   of   agreeing   at 
Geneva  to   a  50-percent    reduction   m 
offensive  nuclear  mLssiles  as  a  sta.rter 
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toward  the  goal  President  Reagan  has 
frequently  stated  of  eliminating  all  nu- 
clear weapons? 

The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
there  are  enormous  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  even  beginning  to  reach  any 
agreement  on  reducing  offensive  nu- 
clear missiles  at  Geneva  in  November. 
The  President  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  over  and  over  and  over  again 
that  he  will  not  stop  moving  ahead  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  SDI  or  star 
wars,  the  antimissile  defense.  And  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  has  bluntly  asserted 
that  he  will  not  agree  to  any  reduction 
in  offensive  nuclear  missiles  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  long  as  the  United 
States  Is  building  a  defense  against 
Soviet  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. So  the  possibility  of  an  agree- 
ment reducing  nuclear  missiles  at 
Geneva  seems  remote. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  appearance 
of  only  a  long  shot  chance  of  any 
agreement  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
may  be  deceptive.  Both  superpower 
leaders  have  much  to  gain  by  achiev- 
ing some  kind  of  agreement  that  could 
be  dolled  up  with  some  cosmetic  cam- 
ouflage and  sold  as  a  real  live  arms 
control  achievement.  Both  superpow- 
ers have  plenty  of  unnecessary  nuclear 
power.  In  faict.  much  of  It  has  been 
aging  for  a  few  years  and  is  about  to 
be  retired  to  the  Junk  heap  and  re- 
placed with  far  more  devastating, 
more  accurate,  and  more  reliable  new 
nuclear  weapons. 

Instead  of  quietly  replacing  the  ob- 
solete, old  weapons  why  shouldn't 
both  leaders  agree  to  a  ceremony  at 
Geneva  in  which,  with  a  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  they  agree  to  retire  much, 
or  all,  of  the  older  nuclear  weapons 
that  were  on  their  way  to  the  scrap 
heap,  anyway?  Both  could  then  claim 
worldwide  credit  for  a  successful 
agreement  that  diminished  the  terri- 
ble, threatening  nuclear  arsenals  on 
both  sides.  Both  leaders  would  appear 
to  their  countrymen  and  their  allies  as 
heroes  of  peace  and  sanity.  Both  could 
boast  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  su- 
perpowers had  made  a  real  break- 
through for  arms  control  and  a  peace- 
ful world.  They  would  claim  that  they 
had  negotiated  sm  arms  control  treaty 
that,  unlike  previous  treaties,  did  not 
just  set  a  limit  on  how  much  the  re- 
spective nuclear  arsenals  could 
expand.  Instead,  they  could  have  their 
agreement  as  a  great  historical  first, 
the  first  great  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  nuclear  age.  There 
could  even  be  ceremonies  attended  by 
both  leaders  In  which  millions  of  tons 
of  TNT  explosive  weapons  were  visibly 
sterilized  and  destroyed. 

Why  wouldn't  such  an  achievement 
actually  advance  the  world  toward 
peace?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Such  an 
agreement  and  such  action  under  such 
an  agreement  would  be  absolutely 
meaningless.  It  would  not  advance 
arms  control  an  inch.  Why  not?  Be- 


cause both  sides  could  and  would  re- 
place the  obsolete,  old  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  had  served  such  a  spectacular 
political  purpose  for  the  two  leaders. 
They  would  replace  them  with  far 
more  deadly  new  weapons  that  would 
be  much  surer  to  reach  and  demolish 
the  targets  in  the  adversary  country. 

Now  let  me  point  out  why  all  this 
could  happen.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
now  fully  aware  that  Its  present  mas- 
sive force  of  land-based  stationary 
ICBM's  could  become  worthless  in  a 
world  in  which  their  prime  adversary, 
the  United  States,  has  determined  to 
build  a  highly  advanced  antlballlstlc 
missile  system.  The  U.S.S.R.  would  un- 
doubtedly benefit  by  shifting  massive- 
ly to  cruise  missiles  that  could  under- 
fly  any  intercepting  antimissile  net. 

Also  the  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  labs 
are  undoubtedly  working  as  feverishly 
as  those  of  the  United  States  to  devel- 
op nuclear  weapons  that  can  penetrate 
any  SDI  antimissile  shield.  As  these 
new.  penetrating  nuclear  weapons 
come  on  scene,  the  Soviet  Union 
would,  even  absent  an  agreement,  sub- 
stitute the  new  penetrators  for  their 
old  ICBM's  that  lack  that  penetrating 
capacity.  On  our  side,  the  United 
States,  with  our  remarkable  technolo- 
gy will— as  it  has  in  the  past— continue 
to  pour  out  of  our  weapons  labs  con- 
stantly more  lethal,  reliable,  accurate 
weapons  to  replace  the  old,  nuclear 
weapons  we  had  so  spectacularly  de- 
stroyed. So  the  immensely  dangerous 
and  costly  nuclear  weapons  race  would 
speed  ahead,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation after  an  agreement  on  both 
sides  to  destroy  offensive  nuclear 
weapons. 

Isn't  it  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
only  kind  of  arms  control  agreement 
worth  the  paper  Its  written  on  must 
stop  the  arms  race  by  stopping  the  nu- 
clear testing  that  is  essential  to  bring- 
ing on  these  constantly  more  devastat- 
ing weapons  on  both  sides?  It  now 
seems  clear  that  the  Geneva  summit 
conference  will  provide  for  no  slgnlfl- 
csuit  arms  control  agreement.  Any 
agreement  to  cut  back  on  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons  on  both  sides  will  mean 
nothing,  because  it  will  simply  permit 
both  superpowers  to  claim  credit  for 
destroying  obsolete  weapons  they 
would  destroy  anyway,  and  will  re- 
place with  even  more  devastating 
weapons.  The  prime  prerequisite  to  an 
arms  control  agreement  that  will  truly 
advEincfc  peace  is  an  agreement  that 
would  provide  a  verifiable  end  to  nu- 
clear weapons  testing. 


FRENCH  EXPLORATON  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
wish  to  mention  one  other  matter,  and 
that  Is  that  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
has  declared  this  to  be  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  French  exploration  of 
Wisconsin. 


We  have  had  some  marvelous 
French  explorers  who  did  a  great  deal 
in  opening  up  our  State.  We  are  very 
proud  of  them— Nlcolet.  Marquette, 
and  others.  They  have  given  their 
names  and  the  French  names  to  many 
of  the  cities  and  to  our  great  universi- 
ty. Marquette  University  In  Milwau- 
kee. 

The  Governor  and  Mayor  Blttner  of 
the  city  of  Prairie  du  Chleu  have 
Issued  proclamations  on  that  day  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
proclamations  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  in  1673,  explorers  Louis  Jolliet 
and  Father  Jacques  Marquette  traveled 
across  the  wild  regions  of  our  land  from  the 
French  settlement  at  Green  Bay  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi 
Rivers:  and 

Whereas.  Nicholas  Perrot  followed  the 
trail  of  Marquette  and  Jolliet  In  1685  estab- 
lishing a  line  of  defensive  forts  to  protect 
the  French-Canadian  fur  traders  operating 
in  the  region:  and 

Whereas,  in  that  year  Perrot  ordered  a 
fort  erected  on  the  prairie  north  of  where 
the  two  rivers  meet,  naming  the  structure 
Port  Nicholas  and  thus  beginning  the  settle- 
ment at  what  was  to  be  called  Prairie  du 
Chien:  and 

Whereas,  the  18th  Century  French  voyag- 
ers who  traveled  this  region  and  settled  in 
Prairie  du  Chien  are  of  great  historical  sig- 
nificance due  to  their  many  fine  contribu- 
tions of  culture  and  tradition  to  the  state  of 
Wisconsin: 

NoxD.  therefore.  I,  Anthony  S.  Elarl.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  do  hereby 
proclaim  1985  the  Year  of  the  French  "  In 
Wisconsin  and  urge  the  citizens  of  this  state 
to  Join  with  the  people  of  the  City  of  Prairie 
du  Chien  in  the  celebration  of  the  300th  an- 
niversary of  the  building  of  Port  Nicholes. 

PHOClABfATtON  BY  MaYOR  JaMES  R.  BiTTNER 

Whereas,  In  1685  Nic(h)olas  Perrot  estab- 
lished a  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  one  in  a 
series,  to  protect  the  French  fur  trade  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and 

Whereas,  this  was  the  beginning  of  per- 
manent habitation  in  Prairie  du  Chien.  and 

Whereas.  In  the  18th  Century  French 
Voyageurs  from  Canada,  who  used  the  prai- 
rie as  a  place  of  trade,  began  to  make  Prai- 
rie du  Chien  their  home,  and 

Whereas.  Throughout  the  second  half  of 
the  18th  Century  and  into  the  19th  Century 
French  Canadians  settled  on  this  prairie. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  James  R.  Blttner.  Mayor 
of  the  historic  city  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  In 
honor  of  those  first  settlers,  their  culture 
and  traditions  which  were  the  basis  for  the 
city,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  1985  shall  be 
Rnown  to  all  who  receive  these  presents  as 
"the  Year  of  the  French". 

Signed  and  sealed  this  19th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1985  In  the  city  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 


Would  ratification  of  the  convention 
lead  to  trials  of  American  soldiers  for 
carrying  out  their  orders?  Would  we 
be  handing  our  enemies  a  weapon  with 
which  to  pummel  American  POW's 
should— Heaven  forbid— we  find  our- 
selves In  another  conflict? 

The  American  Bar  Association  asked 
the  people  who  are  in  the  best  position 
to  know  and  the  best  position  to  care 
if  the  convention  does  pose  such  a 
threat.  In  1976.  the  ABA  asked  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  each  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  if  ratification  of  the 
convention  would  place  service  men 
and  women  at  risk.  The  general  coun- 
sel responded  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  were  wholly 
consistent  with  the  domestic  law  that 
governs  U.S.  forces  in  wartime.  Ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention  would  not  put 
American  soldiers  at  additional  risk. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  shows  clearly  that  the 
convention  does  not  apply  to  the 
combat  actions  between  two  soldiers. 
Excesses  in  wartime  are  lamentable— 
but  they  are  governed  by  an  entirely 
different  bundle  of  international  law 
and  precedent  that  seeks  to  establish 
proportionality  in  warfare. 

The  convention  would  apply  only  to 
actions  taken  against  civilian  popula- 
tions within  the  carefully  drawn  defi- 
nition: actions  taken  with  intent  to  de- 
stroy in  whole  or  in  part  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group. 
This  definition  clearly  would  exclude 
combat  actions  between  soldiers. 

Of  course,  hostile  nations  probably 
can  be  counted  on  to  make  life  misera- 
ble for  American  POW's.  Show  trials 
and  cooked-up  charges  pose  a  threat 
to  American  POW's  regardless  of 
Senate  action  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  would  not 
threaten  Americans  because  we  both 
live  the  peace  and  fight  the  war  ac- 
cording to  responsible  guidelines.  Rati- 
fication of  the  convention  would 
threaten  only  those  who  flagrantly 
disregard  those  guidelines  and  commit 
genocide. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  minority  leader's  time  and 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  recognized. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
WOULD  NOT  PLACE  AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS  AT  RISK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  want  to  consider  a  very  serious 
criticism  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


PRESERVING  THE  ABM  TREATY 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  were  shocked  2  weeks  ago  when 
the  administration  announced  its 
sudden  reinterpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

National  security  adviser  Robert 
McFarlane's  abrupt  new  interpreta- 
tion insists  that  development  and  test- 
ing of  exotic  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tems, such  as  those  planned  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  are  permit- 


ted under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  a 
viewpoint  flies  in  the  face  of  the  legal 
interpretations  of  past  administra- 
tions. It  raises  very  troubling  ques- 
tions that  go  to  the  heart  of  whether 
or  not  the  ABM  Treaty  can  survive  as 
an  effective  accord  governing  the  con- 
trol of  ballistic  defense  systems. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  McFarlane's 
sudden  switch— I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  on  the  way  to  Damascus  or 
what  occurred.  It  turns  out  he  was  on 
his  way  to  "Meet  The  Press.  "  His 
sudden  switch  caught  all  by  surprise. 

The  administration's  new  position 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  proves  the  old 
adage.  "You  can  always  find  a  lawyer 
to  give  a  new  interpretation  to  any- 
thing." 

Until  the  McFarlane  statement,  the 
U.S.  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  that  there  were  certain  limits 
placed  upon  both  sides  regarding  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  testing  and.  of 
course,  deployment  of  ABM  systems 
based  on  other  physical  principles 
such  as  lasers,  particle  beams,  and 
other  exotic  components. 

Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  who  ne- 
gotiated the  ABM  Treaty  in  1972.  sum- 
marized the  restrictions  on  develop- 
ment this  way  at  Senate  hearings  on 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  man  who  was 
there  who  negotiated  it.  What  did  he 
say  about  all  of  this?  It  is  very  clear 
and  unequivocal: 

The  prohibitions  on  development  con- 
tained in  the  ABM  Treaty  would  sUrt  at 
that  part  of  the  development  process  where 
field  testing  is  initiated  on  either  a  proto- 
type or  model.  It  is  understood  by  both  sides 
that  the  prohibition  on  development  applies 
to  activities  involved  after  a  component 
moves  from  the  laboratory  development  and 
testing  stage  to  the  field  testing  stage, 
whenever  performed. 

That  makes  it  very  clear— the  prohi- 
bitions on  development  mean  that  you 
can  test  in  the  laboratory  but  when 
you  move  out  into  the  field  testing 
stage  that  is  prohibited.  What  could 
be  clearer? 

Here  is  from  the  man  who  was  there. 
This  Is  not  some  sudden  reinterpreta- 
tion 13  years  later. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
for  a  minute? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  ap- 
prove what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  saying.  I  am  delighted  that 
he  has  come  to  the  Chamber  because 
other  Senators  have  taken  a  contrary 
position  and  no  one  can  speak  with 
greater  prestige  than  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  this  kind  of  area, 
and  he  is  so  right. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  essential.  It  is 
the  best  arms  control  treaty  we  have. 
It  is  in  very  serious  jeopardy,  and  if  it 
is  repudiated  in  the  way  it  may  well 
be,  it  will  be  a  real  blow  to  arms  con- 
trol as  a  whole. 


How  can  anyone  trust  the  word  of 
the  United  States  of  America  when  it 
is  so  clear  that  that  treaty  prohibits 
any  kind  of  testing  in  space,  and  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  way  they  can 
trust  us  if  we  now  repudiate  that  part 
of  the  treaty.  That  is  so  explicit.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island.  He  is  making  a  real  contribu- 
tion here. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  be- 
cause he  has  long  been  active  in  this 
field.  He  has  paid  attention  to  it.  He  Is 
not  a  Johimy-come-lately.  He  has 
dealt  with  this  for  many,  many  years 
and  reflects  the  concerns  that  all  of  us 
feel. 

John  Rhinelander,  legal  counsel  to 
the  SALT  I  team,  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  Tuesday,  said: 

And  reinterpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
is  patently  absurd  and  would  frustrate  the 
stated  premise  of  this  treaty— to  prohibit 
deployment  of  nationwide  ABM  systems  or 
a  ""base"  for  such  a  system. 

The  importance  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
cannot  be  imderestimated.  And  this 
follows  up  on  the  statement  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  says.  It  is  the  only  accord 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which,  until  now,  has 
limited  in  any  true  sense  the  aresenals 
of  either  side. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  limitation 
treaty.  This  is  not  a  treaty  that  you 
can  build  up  to  and  eventually  reach 
the  maximum.  This  treaty  Imposes 
limitations  and  it  has  worked.  It  has 
worked  for  13  years  and  there  would 
be  an  ABM  system  around  Moscow  but 
the  United  States  decided  not  even  to 
go  ahead  with  an  ABM  system. 

Abandoning  the  treaty  would  ele- 
vate, by  several  orders  of  magnitude, 
the  dangers  we  face. 

The  ABM  Treaty  Is  important  not 
only  to  us  but  to  our  allies.  Now  there 
is  a  tendency  around  this  place  lately 
to  pooh-pooh  our  allied,  to  say  what 
do  we  care  about  them.  Well,  as  we 
found  out  in  NATO  when  it  came  to 
positioning  those  cruise  missiles  and 
those  Pershing  II's  our  allies  are  ex- 
tremely important.  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Margaret  Thatcher  has  agreed  to 
the  principles  of  SDI— but  with  the 
understanding  that  strict  compliance 
with  the  ABM  Treaty  will  continue.  In 
the  Netherlands,  where  the  political 
situation  is  extremely  sensitive  since 
that  country  must  make  a  decision  on 
cruise  missile  deployment  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  a  reinterpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  threatens  to  undermine  Dutch 
confidence  in  the  United  States  and 
could  adversely  influence  that  decision 
about  the  deployment  of  the  cruise 
missile.  Throughout  NATO,  the  reac- 
tion to  the  administration's  sudden 
abrupt  reinterpretation  of  the  ABM 
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Treaty  has  been  negative  to  state  it 
mildly. 

The  administration,  in  response  to 
the  NATO  concerns,  among  others, 
has  now  agreed  to  continue  abiding  by 
the  old.  more  restrictive  interpretation 
of  the  treaty.  But  it  continues  to  insist 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  new  read- 
ing of  the  treaty.  As  long  as  the  new 
interpretation  stands,  we  will  continue 
to  run  the  risli  that  at  a  given 
moment,  the  United  States  will  sud- 
denly switch  gears  again.  The  existing 
situation— that  we  read  the  treaty  per- 
missively  in  principle  but  not  in  prac- 
tice—will continue  to  create  friction 
with  United  States  allies,  as  well  as 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  may  be,  as  some  have  suggested, 
that  the  new  interpretation  Is  a  "bar- 
gaining ploy."  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
rislcy  business.  If  it  is  not  a  bargaining 
ploy,  then  the  danger  is  greater,  for  it 
will  complicate  needlessly  the  entire 
future  of  arms  control,  diverting  at- 
tention from  more  pressing  concerns 
of  arms  reductions. 

Let  us  not  throw  this  into  the  pot  all 
of  a  sudden  when  we  are  on  our  way  to 
Geneva  where  hopefully  we  can 
achieve  deep  and  stabilizing  reductions 
in  the  offensive  arms. 

I  hope  the  President,  upon  reflec- 
tion, will  reaffirm,  in  unambiguous 
language,  the  longstanding,  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  has  held  sway  for  13  years 
through  four  administrations— includ- 
ing the  President's  own— and  that  he 
will  reject  the  McFarlane  view. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  tamper  with 
the  most  successful  arms  control 
agreement  of  the  postwar  era. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday.  Octo- 
ber 23.  Ambassador  Smith  expressed 
his  concerns  over  the  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  a  thought- 
ful letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  As  the  principal  negotia- 
tor of  the  treaty,  his  views  are  entitled 
to  special  weight.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  23.  1985) 

How  THE  Administration  Amended  the 
ABM  Treaty 

Washington.  IX: 

1.  October  18.  1985. 
To  the  Editor: 

Despite  Secretary  of  SUte  George  P. 
Shultz's  efforts  to  blunt  adverse  domestic 
and  international  political  repercussions.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
repudiated  its  former  position,  and  that  of 
all  previous  administrations,  that  the  antl- 
ballistic-missile  treaty  bars  development  and 
testing  of  space-based  strategic  defenses  or 
components  of  them  that  use  lasers,  particle 
beams  and  other  types  of  nontradltlonal 
technology.  This  new  version  of  the  treaty 
has  drastic  implications  for  the  survival  of 
the  treaty  and  indeed  of  the  whole  arms 
control  process. 


As  head  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  that  ne- 
gotiated the  ABM  treaty.  I  would  like  to 
record  that  It  was  not  our  Intention  that 
any  type  of  technology  for  space-based 
ABM  systems  could  be  developed  or  tested 
under  the  treaty.  This  has  been  the  official 
view  of  the  United  Slates  Government  for 
more  than  13  years.  In  my  opinion,  the  Rus- 
sians agree  with  this  position,  which  is  bind- 
ing on  both  parties  and  have  stated  so  on  a 
numlier  of  recent  occasions.  The  controlling 
provisions  of  the  treaty  (to  which  the 
Senate  consented  to  ratification  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  2)  Is  Article  5.  Section  1  reads.  Each 
parly  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based  or 
mobile  land-based." 

The  treaty  does  permit  a  small  deploy 
ment  of  fixed  land-based  ABM  missiles 
using  traditional  technology.  It  also  permits 
development  and  testing  of  new  technology 
for  such  fixed  land-based  defenses— but  not 
deployment.  The  differences  Ijetween  the 
ban  on  deployment  and  testing  of  space- 
based  systems,  and  the  more  limited  con- 
straints on  fixed  land-based  systems  Is  re- 
flected In  an  agreed  statement  appended  to 
the  treaty  (Agreed  Statement  D),  which 
provides  that  If  new  type  systems  are  devel- 
oped, they  carmot  be  deployed  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  treaty  amendment  This 
agreed  statement  does  not  modify  in  any 
way  the  total  ban  on  the  development  and 
testing  of  space-based  systems. 

The  administration,  after  having  accepted 
the  official  interpretation  for  more  than 
four  years,  now  has  concluded  that  space- 
based  systems  or  components  using  new 
technology  may  be  developed  and  tested 
under  the  treaty,  despite  the  ban  in  Article 
5.  The  apparent  rationale  for  this  change  is 
that  the  Russians  never  agreed  to  the 
broader  historical  American  position. 

This  radical  change  In  a  central  provision 
of  the  treaty,  which  Is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  United  States,  was  apparently  accom- 
plished In  secrecy  without  consultation  with 
the  Congress  or  United  States  allies  for 
which  this  treaty  has  security  significance. 

While  the  Article  5  ban  seems  unambig- 
uous to  this  writer,  if  the  Administration  is 
concerned  about  some  ambiguity  In  the  ne- 
gotiating record.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  treaty  anticipated  this  contingency  and 
provided  for  consultatlonal  machinery  to 
clarify  any  such  situation.  Would  it  not  at 
least  be  prudent,  as  well  as  correct  interna- 
tional procedure,  to  undertake  such  consul- 
tation with  the  other  party  to  the  treaty 
before  the  Administration  implements  this 
new  Interpretation  In  carrying  out  the  "Star 
Wars  '  program? 

Gerard  C.  Smith. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  here  just  as  one  Senator.  I 
know  there  are  others.  There  are 
others  who  if  not  available  to  speak 
have  statements.  But  I  certainly  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  here,  a  man 
who  has  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  this 
matter  over  many  years  and  whose 
concerns  about  effective  arms  control 
are  well  known. 

I  yield  to  him  whatever  time  he  de- 
sires. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINEi5.S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  any  time  that  I 
might  have  to  Senator  Mathias. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is  no  leader  time  left.  We  are  in  morn- 
ing business  time.  The  Senator  has  5 
minutes. 


ABM  TREATY  INTERPRETATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
extraordinary  internal  debate  within 
the  administration  over  a  departure 
from  the  13-year-oId  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty— an  Interpretation 
confirmed  by  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  alike— has  gen- 
erated very  deep  concern  throughout 
the  Atlantic  alliance. 

Last  week  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending a  session  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  which  convened  In  San 
Francisco.  When  the  delegates  from 
the  national  legislatures  of  all  of  the 
16  NATO  countries  arrived  in  San 
Francisco,  they  were  greeted  by  the 
news  that  the  long-accepted  interpre- 
tation of  the  1972  Antiballistlc  Missile 
Treaty,  which  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  space-based  mis- 
siles defenses,  had  apparently  been 
recast  by  some  administration  spokes- 
men to  permit  such  activities. 

Such  a  definition  would  allow  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  sometimes 
called  star  wars,  to  move  automatically 
and  without  further  consultation 
beyond  the  research  phase. 

This  attempted  unilateral  reinter- 
pretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  drew  a 
very  heated  reaction  from  many  of  our 
European  partners  who  have  already 
questioned  the  depth  of  our  commit- 
ment to  arms  control.  They  a.skpd.  not 
without  some  reason,  how  tiie  Presi- 
dent could  expect  to  reach  a  new  arms 
control  agreement  reducing  offensive 
missiles  if  the  Untied  States  should 
choose  to  conveniently  reinterpret  its 
existing  obligations  to  accommodate 
the  expansion  of  the  SDI  proRram 

It  was  against  this  background  of 
concern  that  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly began  to  debate  the  subject  of 
whether  or  not  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, the  parliamentary  voice  of 
NATO,  should  commit  itself  and 
should  give  its  support  to  a  strategic 
defense  initiative  research  program. 
That  research  program  was  consistent 
with  the  US.  plans  but  not  yet  adopt- 
ed by  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

When  we  scheduled  the  debate,  it 
was,  of  course,  with  the  concept  that 
the  research  would  be  conducted  in  a 


manner  consistent  with  the  limits  set 
in  the  ABM  Treaty.  But  as  the  debate 
opened  with  this  uncertainty  in  Wash- 
ington, we  were  literally  at  sea.  And 
as  events  unfolded,  it  was  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  such  a  proposition 
would  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  attending  the  assembly,  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  sure  what  the 
U.S.  position  would  be  on  the  ABM 
issue. 

I  must  give  great  credit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  George  Shultz.  because 
he  came  to  San  Francisco  to  address 
the  assembly  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  debate  had  been  set  for  many 
months  on  the  topic  whether  or  not 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  should 
support  the  SDI  research  program.  He 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
original,  widely  accepted  interpreta- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
administration  to  the  Congress  on  the 
15th  of  March  this  year,  would  be  the 
interpretation  to  be  retained  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  administration.  It  was  ex- 
tremely important  that  he  laid  it  out 
in  those  terms  because  he  then  was  re- 
ferring to  the  original  orthodox  inter- 
pretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  which 
was  set  forth  in  writing— not  some- 
thing that  could  be  subjected  to  fur- 
ther reinterpretation,  but  which  was 
set  forth  in  writing  in  the  report  of 
the  administration  to  Congress.  That 
\i.a.s  an  enormously  helpful  step  in  this 
debate  within  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, because  it  gave  the  delegates 
an  anchor  by  which  they  could  stop 
the  drift  in  policy. 

On  the  basis  of  Secretary  Shultz' 
statement  and  on  the  basis  of  the  fur- 
ther statement  of  Ambassador  Paul 
Nitze,  the  delegates  than  began  to  find 
that  they  were  in  a  firm  position  from 
which  they  could  begin  to  form  opin- 
ions. 

Ambassador  Nitze.  of  course,  has  a 
very  high  degree  of  credibility  within 
NATO  because  of  his  long  association 
with  security  issues  at  many  levels.  He 
was  able  to  reinforce  the  message  that 
had  been  given  to  the  delegates  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  and 
because  of  some  very  strenuous  work 
done  on  the  floor  by  members  of  the 
American  delegation— and  I  would  par- 
ticularly single  out  for  thanlcs  and 
praise  the  Representative  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  and  the  Representative 
from  Florida.  [Mr.  Fascell]  who 
worked  tirelessly  in  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  activities,  the 
resolution  calling  for  alliance  support 
for  research  in  strategic  defense 
within  the  limits  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
as  traditionally  interpreted  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  vote  of  91  to  12  with  28  absten- 
tions, a  remarkable  resounding  victory 
for  American  policy. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  draw 
the  line  between  research  and  deploy- 


ment and  development  in  accordance 
with  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Antiballistlc  Missile  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glacj  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  begun 
this  discussion  today  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  whole  matter  be 
placed  on  the  record.  The  episode 
which  occurred  at  San  Francisco  at 
the  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly is  just  one  example  of  the  kind 
of  disruptive  effect  that  the  attempt 
to  reinterpret  the  Antiballistlc  Missile 
Treaty  unilaterally  can  have  upon  our 
alliance  and  upon  our  whole  security 
structure. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  place  in 
the  Record— and  if  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  no  objection,  I  will 
do  it  at  this  time— a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  that  vote  of  91  to  12  In 
San  Francisco  because  that  illustrates 
what  can  be  done  when  we  are  dealing 
on  a  consistent  basis  and  with  full  con- 
sultation with  our  allies.  It  is  essential 
to  follow  lines  of  policy  that  do  not 
mindlessly  deviate  and  lines  of  policy 
that  are  maintained  with  consistency 
and  continuity. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strategic  Defence  and  the  Aixiance  ' 

The  Assembly, 

Recalling  resolution  132  on  arms  control 
in  outer  space  (1982)  and  resolution  145  on 
ballistic  missile  defence  (1983): 

Reaffirming  deterrence  based  on  retaliato- 
ry offensive  systems  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  Alliance  security; 

Concerned  by  the  increase  in  numbers  and 
capability  of  offensive  strategic  weapons, 
and  the  consequent  implications  for  crisis 
sUbility; 

Underlining  that  the  existing  strategy  of 
flexible  response  must  remain  in  force  as 
long  as  there  is  no  more  efficient  alterna- 
tive: 

Convinced  that  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  continues  to  make  a 
fundamental  contribution  to  strategic  sta- 
bility; 

Aware  that  differing  Interpretations  are 
placed  on  the  forms  of  research  permissible 
under  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty; 

Concerned  by  evidence  of  Soviet  violations 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  continued  Soviet  re- 
search In,  and  modernization  of.  strategic 
defence  technologies. 

Concerned  that  advanced  Soviet  surface- 
to-air  missile  (SAM)  systems  may  Impinge 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  regime; 

Recognizing  some  similarities  between 
antl-satelllte  (ASAT)  and  strategic  defence 
technologies;  and.  therefore. 

Concerned  that  some  aspects  of  advanced 
future  ASAT  development  may  undermine 
the  ABM  Treaty  regime; 

Acknowledging  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  pursue  research  in  defensive  tech- 


'  Presented  directly  to  the  Plenary  Assembly  at 
the  request  of  the  President  by  Mr.  John  Cart- 
Wright  (8DP.  United  Kingdom)  and  Senator 
Charles  Mathias  (Republican.  United  States), 
amended,  and  adopted. 


nologles  as  a  hedge  against  a  potential 
Soviet  breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty: 

Supporting,  therefore,  the  United  States' 
commitment  lo  continue  research  into  stra- 
tegic defence  technology  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ABM  Treaty; 

Welcoming  the  statement  of  the  United 
State*  thai  their  research  efforts  are  not  di- 
rected towards  gaining  superiority; 

Noting  that  disagreement  exists  within 
the  Alliance  over  the  technical  and  financial 
feasibility,  military  utility  and  political  de- 
sirability of  deploTTient  of  large-scale  ballis- 
tic missile  defences: 

Convinced  that  negotiated  constraints  on 
offensive  and  defensive  arms  represent  the 
preferred  means  of  achieving  greater  stabili- 
ty; 

Welcoming  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  consult  fully  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  with  lis  Alliance  partners; 

Convinced  that  decisions  about  the  poten- 
tial development  and  deployment  of  defen- 
sive systems  can  only  be  made  after  the  Alli- 
ance partners  have  t>een  consulted  and  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  on  co-oper- 
ative solutions  have  taken  place,  i.e..  that 
there  must  t)e  no  automatic  sequence  of  re- 
search, development  and  deplo>Tnenl; 

Urges  member  governments  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance; 

1.  to  recognize  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween strict  adherence  by  al!  parties  to  ex- 
isting arms  control  agreements  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  framework  for  mutual  re- 
straint l)etween  East  and  west; 

2.  to  supc>ort  every  effort  to  enhance 
Western  security  through  negotiated  limita- 
tions and  mutually  verifiable  reductions  of 
offensive  nuclear  forces; 

3.  to  encourage  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Slates  on  the 
technical  definitions  of  the  forms  of  re- 
search permissible  under  the  terms  of  the 
ABM  Treaty; 

4.  to  ensure  that  any  future  arms  control 
regimes  covering  strategic  defence  contain 
provisions  which  preclude  circumvention  by 
advanced  ASAT  development; 

5.  to  support  United  States  research  into 
strategic  defence  consistence  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ABM  Treaty: 

6.  to  assess  what  forms,  if  any,  of  ballistic 
missile  defence  would  allay  fears  about  "de- 
coupling" and  would  contribute  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Alliance  as  a  whole; 

7.  to  ensure  that  any  Alliance  participa- 
tion in  the  Strategic  Defence  Initiative  com- 
plies fully  with  the  terms  of  the  ABM 
Treaty;  and 

8.  to  ensure  that  the  aim  of  extending  the 
transatlantic  two-way  street  must  also  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  research  efforts  by 
the  United  States 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  also.  Mr. 
President,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  copies  of 
certain  press  reports  which  may  be 
helpful  to  those  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed on  a  day-to-day  basis  the  unfold- 
ing of  this  story:  One  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  the  17th  of 
October,  a  story  written  by  Don  Ober- 
dorfer;  one  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  1 8th  of  Octo- 
ber, with  respect  to  the  ABM  missile 
interpretation;  and,  finally,  one  which 
appeared  on  the  22d  of  October,  also 
written  by  Don  Oberdorfer. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
{Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  17.  19851 
Top-LrvEL     Fight     Led    to     ABM     Policy 
Shift— Shultz     Prevailed     in       Knock- 
Down,    Drag-Out   Meeting"   on    Missile 
Defense  Treaty 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  per- 
suaded President  Reagan  to  preserve  key 
limits  of  the  Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty  in 
an  emotionally  charged  meeting  with  a  few 
top  officials  at  the  White  House  last  Friday, 
administration  sources  said  yesterday. 

Reagan's  decision,  announced  by  Shultz  in 
San  Francisco  on  Monday,  partially  re- 
versed a  shift  in  policy  announced  a  week 
earlier  by  White  House  national  security  af- 
fairs adviser  Rol>ert  C.  McFarlane  and 
strongly  advocated  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

Shultz.  McFarlene.  Weinberger  and  Direc- 
tor Kenneth  L.  Adelman  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  are  reported 
to  have  been  the  only  officials  present  with 
Reagan  when  a  new  ABM  policy  was  formu- 
lated in  what  one  administration  source 
called  a  "knock-down,  drag-out  meeting." 

CBS  News  reported  last  night  that  Shultz 
won  the  day  after  "a  subtle  threat  of  resig- 
nation" by  the  secretary  of  state  was  con- 
veyed to  the  White  House.  A  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  quoted  Shultz  as  saying 
the  CBS  su;count  was  "nonsense." 

Backing  up  Shultz's  appeal  to  Reagan,  of- 
ficial sources  said,  were  diplomatic  messages 
of  sharp  concern  on  the  ABM  issue  from 
the  West  German  and  British  governments 
and  the  argument  of  Paul  H.  Nitze.  the  U.S. 
special  arms  control  adviser,  that  a  shift  in 
US.  policy  on  the  ABM  Treaty  at  this  time 
would  cause  a  storm  among  U.S.  allies  and 
arms  control  advocates  in  Congress  on  the 
eve  of  the  U.S.Soviet  summit  meeting. 

The  topic  at  issue  wsis  the  legal  interpre- 
tation of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty,  which  the 
United  States  for  13  years  has  construed  as 
limiting  testing  and  development  of  antibal 
listic  missile  systems  based  on  exotic  tech- 
nologies such  as  lasers  tmd  directed  energy 
weapons.  Many  elements  of  Reagan's  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative,  or  "Star  Wars"  pro- 
gram, are  based  on  such  exotic  technology. 

A  new  Pentagon  legal  study,  endorsed  by 
State  Department  legal  adviser  Abraham  D. 
Sofaer.  argued  that  the  Soviet  negotiators 
In  1969-72  never  accepted  the  limits  on 
exotic  technology  as  they  would  apply  to 
Star  Wars  and  that  therefore  the  United 
States  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  This  position, 
which  has  not  yet  been  formally  accepted 
within  the  administration,  was  unexpected- 
ly made  public  by  McFarlane  on  NBCs 
"Meet  the  Press"  Oct.  6  and  affirmed  as  ad- 
ministration policy  in  a  White  House  back- 
ground briefing  two  days  later. 

Retired  ambassador  Gerard  C.  Smith,  who 
negotiated  the  ABM  Treaty  for  the  Nixon 
administration,  charged  that  the  new  inter- 
pretation was  erroneous  and  would  make  "a 
dead  letter"  of  the  treaty. 

Friday's  White  House  meeting  took  place 
as  Shultz  prepared  to  speak  Monday  to  the 
San  Francisco  meeting  of  legislators  from 
NATO  countries,  who  had  sharply  ques- 
tioned NATO  Secretary  General  Lord  Car- 
rington  and  Lt.  Gen.  James  A.  Abrahamson. 
director  of  the  SDI  program,  about  the 
ABM  shift.  Shultz  was  also  preparing  to  fly 
from  San  Franclso  to  Brussels  to  see  NATO 
foreign  ministers,  who  were  showing  signs 
of  dismay  about  the  new  ABM  stance. 


As  a  result  of  the  White  House  meeting. 
Shultz  was  able  to  tell  both  gatherings  that 
Reagan  had  decided  to  continue  to  conduct 
the  SDI  program  "in  accordance  with  a  re- 
strictive interpretation""  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
even  though  the  administration  believed  the 
new  interpretation  advanced  by  the  Penta- 
gon was  "fully  Justified." 

In  effect.  Shultz  said  that  Reagan  agreed 
with  the  new  legal  Interpretation,  which 
would  allow  virtually  unrestricted  testing 
and  devleopment  of  Star  Wars,  but  would 
continue  to  pursue  the  program  under 
greater  restrictions  as  a  measure  of  volun- 
tary self-restraint. 

Shultz  did  not  specify  how  long  the  self- 
restraint  would  continue,  though  he  sug- 
gested it  would  not  end  soon.  He  told  a 
Brussels  press  conference,  for  example,  that 
"we  have  designed  our  research  program  to 
fall  within  the  narrower  definition  of  the 
ABM  Treaty"s  provisions,  and  we  intend  to 
keep  it  that  way.  " 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  N. 
Perle.  whose  office  originated  the  new  legal 
Interpretation  of  the  treaty,  indicated  yes- 
terday that  Reag8kn"s  decision  to  abide  by 
the  previous  restrictive  Interpretation  was 
temporary. 

Perle  told  reporters  that  '"with  respect  to 
the  future,  it  remains  to  be  seen"  whether 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  accept  an 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  that  rules  out 
full-scale  testing  smd  development  of  space- 
based  antimissile  systems. 

Asked  if  the  Soviets  would  be  "well  within 
their  legal  rights"  to  proceed  with  research, 
testing  and  development  of  exotic  ABMs 
now  that  Reagan  has  decided  that  restric- 
tions on  such  activity  have  no  legal  standing 
in  the  ABM  Treaty.  Perle  replied.  That's 
correct."  When  a  reporter  asked  if  this  were 
a  desirable  position  from  the  U.S.  stand- 
point. Perle  replied.  "It's  a  realistic  posi- 
tion." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  18,  1985) 

Reagan  Finesses  Conflict  Over  SDI. 

Missile  Treaty 

President  Reagan,  glossing  over  an  appar- 
ent policy  conflict  between  two  top  advisers, 
said  yesterday  that  the  objective  of  his  mis- 
sile-defense plan  can  be  achieved  without 
violating  the  1972  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty. 

"Everything  we're  doing  is  within  the  con- 
text of  the  treaty."  Reagan  said  while 
posing  for  pictures  In  the  Oval  Office  with 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres. 

The  declaration  came  amid  apparent  dif- 
ferences between  national  security  affairs 
adviser  Robert  C.  McFarlane  and  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz  over  what  limits, 
if  any.  the  United  States  accepts  on  its  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative,  popularly  known  as 
Star  Wars." 

At  the  center  of  the  controversy  was  an 
Oct.  6  statement  by  McFarlane  that  the  ad- 
ministration, relying  on  a  broad  Intrepreta- 
tion  of  the  treaty,  believed  SDI  testing  and 
development  are  authorized  by  the  ABM 
pact.  Reagan  has  made  similar  statements 
on  numerous  occasions. 

Eight  days  later.  Shultz  assured  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  allies  that  SDI 
work  would  "be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  a  restrictive  Intrepretation  of  the  trea- 
ty's obligation."  He  did  not  explain  what  re- 
strictions were  recognized. 

However.  White  House  spokesman  Edward 
DJereJian  yesterday  denounced  "inaccurate 
reports  In  the  press"  that  McFarlane  and 
Shultz  have  been  at  odds  over  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty. 


Reagan's  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  provoked  outrage  yesterday  from  a 
cluster  of  Senate  conservatives,  who  said 
the  administration's  narrower  view  would 
prevent  full  development  of  the  U.S.  strate 
glc  defense  program.  Several  suggested  that 
they  might  withdraw  support  from  SDI 
unless  full  research,  development,  testing 
and  deployment  is  permitted. 

Arms  control  advocates,  including  ABM 
Treaty  negotiator  Gerard  Smith,  say  the 
pact  imposes  clear  limitations  on  testing  and 
development— the  phase  between  basic  re 
search  and  deployment. 

In  a  related  development.  Djerejian  added 
a  new  dimension  to  the  debate  and  then 
came  back  later  to  try  to  clarify  it. 

He  first  appeared  to  link  congressional 
support  for  the  SDI  program  and  the  ability 
to  adhere  to  treaty  obligations  in  Its  devel- 
opment. 

Three  hours  later.  Djerejian  said  that 
while  funding  from  Congress  "is  not  a  con- 
dition for  U.S.  treaty  Interpretation."  ade- 
quate support  from  Congress  would  render 
moot  the  concern  on  Capital  Hill  and  among 
U.S.  allies  about  treaty  compliance. 

As  now  structured.  Djerejian  told  report- 
ers, the  course  charted  by  Reagan  "'can 
permit  us  to  answer  the  technical  questions 
necessary  while  being  accommodated  under 
even  the  more  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  treaty." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  22.  19851 
ABM  Reinterpretation:  A  Quick  Study- 
Young  Lawyer  s  New  Look  at  1972  Pact 
Triggers  Controversy 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Elarly  last  month,  in  what  might  have 
seemed  just  another  document  review  by 
Just  another  government  lawyer,  the  De- 
fense Department  asked  former  New  York 
assistant  district  attorney  Philip  Kunsberg 
to  read  the  fine  print  of  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant arms  control  agreements  t>etween 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union— the 
AntiballLstic  Missile  Treaty  of  1972 

Kunsberg.  35.  whose  background  Includes 
battles  against  "[>omographers  and  the 
Mafia  but  no  arms  control  experience,  spent 
less  than  a  week  studying  secret  records  of 
the  ABM  negotiations.  His  conclusions,  out- 
lined In  a  19-page  report,  have  triggered  an 
uproar  in  Washington  and  Moscow  by  lead- 
ing to  a  reinterpretation  of  the  treaty— and 
reversing  the  legal  positions  of  four  U.S. 
presidents,  including  President  Reagan— to 
allow  nearly  unlimited  development  and 
testing  of  the  components  of  Reagan's  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative,  the  so-called  'Star 
Wars  "  shield  against  nuclear  missiles. 

What  seemed  at  first  glance  to  be  an  ob- 
scure Issue  of  treaty  interpretation- intrigu- 
ing mostly  to  lawyers— has  become  a  central 
question  affecting  the  future  of  U.S.  arms 
policy.  Star  Wars  and  the  summit  meeting 
next  month  between  Reagsin  and  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

The  Kunsberg  conclusions,  modified  and 
embraced  as  administration  policy,  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  Union's  preemi- 
nent objective  at  the  summit  and  arms  talks 
under  way  in  Geneva—curbing  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic defense  program.  The  Soviets  have  de- 
scrit>ed  such  curljs  as  their  essential  require- 
ment for  any  superpower  agreement  in  lim- 
iting offensive  nuclear  missiles. 

Kunsberg's  unlikely  entrance  into  global 
power  politics  tiegan  last  spring  when  he 
was  hired  as  a  Pentagon  staff  lawyer  by 
Fred  C.  Ikle.  undersecretary  of  defense  for 
policy,  and  Richard  N.  Perle.  assistant  secre- 


tary for  international  security  policy,  both 
Star  Wars  advocates.  One  of  his  first  tasks 
in  early  May  was  to  analyze  the  ABM 
Treaty  to  gauge  its  impact  on  strategic  de- 
fenses. 

The  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  accepted  by  the  United  States  since 
its  signing  and  ratification  by  the  Senate 
during  the  Nixon  administration— and  re- 
peated in  reports  to  Congress  by  every  ad- 
ministration since— had  been  that  the  pact 
bans  ■testing"  and  "development"'  of  mobile 
and  space-based  ABM  weapons  based  on 
•  new  physical  principles"  such  as  laser 
beams,  directed  energy  weapons  and  the 
other  exotic  technology  of  Star  Wars. 

The  ban  is  not  flatly  stated  in  the  treaty 
but  is  based  on  the  cumulative  evidence  of 
several  phrases  and  statements,  some  am- 
biguous. Reagan,  in  unveiling  his  SDI  dream 
on  March  23.  1983,  had  promised  that  Star 
Wars  would  be  conducted  "consistent  with 
our  obligations"  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Nevertheless,  trying  to  fit  Star  Wars 
within  the  treaty  restrictions  had  became 
increasingly  problematic  as  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram moved  closer  to  a  phase  requiring 
technical  testing  of  potential  components. 
In  April  the  administration  offered  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  that  distressed  arms 
control  advocates.  In  a  report  to  Congress, 
the  Pentagon  argued  that  major  Star  Wars 
tests  planned  in  coming  years  would  involve 
only  restricted  "subcomponents  "  of  systems, 
or  would  be  tested  against  satellites  in  space 
instead  of  Incoming  rockets,  and  thus  not 
violate  ABM  stipulations. 

As  Kunsberg  began  his  review,  however, 
he  was  "astonished  by  the  rather  large  gap 
between  what  the  treaty  said  and  what  was 
attributed  to  it. "  according  to  a  source  fa- 
miliar with  Kunsberg's  thinking.  His  sugges- 
tion that  the  treaty  might  allow  even  more 
room  for  Star  Wars  was  followed  by  a  re- 
quest from  Perle  in  early  September  to  have 
Kunsberg  examine  more  closely  the  record 
of  treaty  negotiations  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  backing  for  the  widely  accepted  restric- 
tions on  "exotic "  ABM  systems  such  as 
those  now  contemplated  for  U.S.  strategic 
defenses. 

There  was  no  doubt,  according  to  Kuns- 
berg's subsequent  report,  which  included  ex- 
tracts of  the  negotiating  record,  that  the 
United  States  had  sought  a  light  ban  on 
"exotic  "  ABM  systems  of  the  future  except 
for  those  (unlike  Star  Wars)  in  a  fixed  land- 
based  mode.  But  Kunsberg  concluded  that 
the  Soviets  had  never  agreed  and.  to  the 
contrary,  consistently  rejected  the  broad 
ban  advocated  by  the  United  States.  Kuns- 
berg did  not  interview  any  of  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators, but  drew  his  conclusions  from  the 
written  record. 

Perle  "almost  fell  off  the  chair  "  when  pre- 
sented with  Kunsberg's  report,  the  assistant 
secretary  later  remarked.  Suddenly  most  of 
the  problems  posed  for  future  Star  Wars 
"testing"  and  "development"  by  the  ABM 
Treaty  seemed  of  doubtful  validity,  and 
Kunsberg's  analysis  even  questioned  wheth- 
er Star  Wars  deployment'  would  be  curbed 
by  the  treaty. 

Perle  and  the  Defense  Department  lost  no 
time  in  presenting  their  dramatic  new  find- 
ings about  the  ABM  Treaty  restrictions  to 
an  interagency  committee.  The  new  Penta- 
gon position  seized  the  attention  of  officials 
concerned  with  arms  negotiation  policy, 
who  quickly  understood  the  large-scale  sig- 
nificance of  the  "new  interpretation"  for 
SDI.  the  ABM  Treaty  and  US-Soviet  rela- 
tions on  the  eve  of  the  summit. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  called 
in    the   newly    installed   State   Department 


legal  adviser.  Abraham  D.  Sofaer.  47.  who 
came  to  Washington  this  summer  after  six 
years  as  a  U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  New 
York  City.  Charged  by  Shultz  with  studying 
the  issue.  Sofaer  began  his  review  of  the  ne- 
gotiating record  as  maintained  in  Foggy 
Bottom.  In  addition,  he  held  lengthy  discus- 
sions with  Paul  H.  Nitze.  the  administra- 
tion's senior  arms  control  adviser  and  the 
only  senior  member  of  the  1972  ABM  nego- 
tiating team  still  in  government. 

Sofaer  found  the  Pentagon  report  to  be 
more  opinion  than  analysis  but.  after  sever- 
al all-night  bouts  of  study,  reached  a  conclu- 
sion close  to  that  of  the  Deferise  Depart- 
ment. He  concluded  that  the  U.S.  negotiat- 
ing team  had  tried— but  failed— to  convince 
the  Soviet  Union  to  ban  future  "devices  " 
which  might  be  invented  to  do  the  antimis- 
sile job. 

Sofaer  also  concluded  that  while  the 
treaty  does  not  ban  testing  or  development 
of  space-based  futuristic  ABM  systems, 
unlike  the  Pentagon  he  concluded  it  does 
ban  their  "deployment." 

Sofaer's  conclusions  were  reported  to 
Nitze  and  Shultz  In  a  series  of  memos,  the 
most  extensive  and  authoritative  of  them  on 
Thursday.  Oct.  3. 

The  following  day,  Oct.  4.  the  administra- 
tions  high-level  Special  Arms  Control 
Policy  Group  (SAC-G)  met  to  discuss  the 
issue  at  the  White  House  under  chairman- 
ship of  White  House  national  security  af- 
fairs adviser  Robert  C.  McFarlane.  During 
this  meeting,  according  to  informed  sources. 
Pentagon  representatives  accepted  Sofaer's 
position,  rather  than  their  broader  one. 

The  discussion  moved  toward  acceptance 
of  the  Sofaer  position  as  new  government 
policy,  several  sources  said,  though  no 
formal  agreement  was  reached.  There  are 
conflicting  reports  about  whether  there  was 
a  consensus  around  the  table. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  late-afternoon 
meeting.  McFarlane  ordered  a  new  position 
paper  written  to  discuss  a  new  legal  position 
on  the  ABM  Treaty  that  relieves  the  United 
States  of  most  of  the  restrictions  on  Star 
Wars.  At  least  some  of  those  present  expect- 
ed to  thrash  out  the  issues  further  in  con- 
nection with  preparation  of  this  paper. 

All  this  had  taken  place  in  secret,  without 
the  knowledge  of  even  well-informed  people 
outside  government.  Last  month,  when  the 
former  counsel  to  the  ABM  Treaty  negotia- 
tions. John  D.  Rhlnelander.  was  asked  by  a 
journalist  about  rumors  of  a  new  treaty  in- 
terpretation, he  advised  his  caller  that  "this 
is  too  ridiculous  to  take  seriously"  and 
promptly  forgot  about  it. 

The  shift  became  public  in  a  way  that  is 
still  a  puzzle  to  many  In  government,  on  a 
"Meet  the  Press"'  inter\'lew  with  McFarlane 
Oct.  6.  In  response  to  a  question  from 
Marvin  Kalb  which  did  not  mention  the 
ABM  Treaty.  McFarlane  volunteered  the 
view  that  "testing"  and  "development"  of 
ABMs  based  on  "new  physical  concepts"  is 
"approved  and  authorized  by  the  treaty" 
rather  than  banned. 

This  startling  pronouncement  by  a  high 
official,  almost  a  180-degree  reversal  of  the 
longstanding  U.S.  position  on  the  treaty, 
was  a  shock  to  the  ABM  Treatys  negotia- 
tors and  other  arms  control  advocates,  to 
U.S.  allies  in  Europe  and  arms  control- 
minded  members  of  Congress. 

When  Gerard  C.  Smith,  chief  negotiator 
of  the  1972  treaty  and  a  well-respected  vet- 
eran of  six  administrations,  learned  that 
McFarlane's  pronouncement  was  a  serious 
expression  of  policy  rather  than  a  mistake, 
he  denounced  the  new  Interpretation  as  er- 


roneous and   said   it   would   "make   a   dead 
letter"  of  the  ABM  Treaty 

In  an  interview.  Smith  questioned  "the 
whole  idea  of  searching  the  (negotiating] 
record"'  for  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  He 
said  that,  while  some  of  the  final  language 
was  "not  the  best."  it  was  clear  to  him  and 
other  U.S.  negotiators  that  the  Soviets  ex- 
plicitly agreed  to  tight  limits  on  future 
"exotic"  ABM  systems  such  as  those  envis- 
aged in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

Smith  said  the  most  important  negotia- 
tions on  this  point  took  place  in  a  "working 
group  "  headed  by  Sidney  Greybeal  for  the 
United  States  and  a  then  little-known 
Soviet  official  named  Viktor  Karpov.  who 
went  on  to  be  chief  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tor for  Moscow  in  1979-83  is  chief  Soviet  ne- 
gotiator at  the  current  offensive  and  space 
arms  talk  in  Geneva. 

Greybeal  was  reported  by  Smith  and 
others  to  be  certain  that  the  Soviets  clearly 
agreed  in  the  working  group  to  ban  "test- 
ing" and  "development""  of  space-based  and 
other  "mobile"  ABMs  based  on  exotic  tech- 
nology. (Greybeal  declined  to  be  interviewed 
on  this  matter.)  Prof.  Albert  Camesale.  a 
dean  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  School  of  Pol- 
itics at  Harvard  University,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Greybeal-Karpov  working 
group,  said  in  an  interview  that  his  under- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  negotiations  was 
that  space-based  exotic  weapons  could  not 
be  tested  or  developed. 

"Any  other  interpretation  doesn't  make 
sense."  Camesale  said. 

Retired  Lt.  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison,  who 
was  the  senior  military  official  on  the  U.S. 
ABM  negotiating  delegation,  said  in  an 
interview  he  was  deeply  involved  In  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  issue  because  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  determined  to  leave 
room  for  "research  and  research-testing  "  In 
case  "exotic"  ABMs  such  as  lasers  could 
someday  be  developed. 

"Nowhere  did  I  understand  that  we  re- 
tained the  right  to  development  and  full- 
scale  testing  of  new  systems,"  Allison  said. 
He  added.  "I  dldnt  have  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  the  Soviets  had  approved. 
If  there  had  been  any  doubt  you  can  be  sure 
we  would  have  announced  It." 

Of  the  members  of  the  former  U.S.  negoti- 
ating team,  only  Nitze  was  consulted  by 
Kunsberg.  Sofaer  or  other  U.S.  officials  in 
connection  with  the  reinterpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Sofaer's  position  is  that  the 
U.S.  negotiators  may  have  sincerely  believed 
they  had  a  Soviet  agreement,  but  that  the 
record  is  devoid  of  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Sofaer  has  also  said,  though,  that  the 
record  is  incomplete:  new  documents  were 
still  coming  to  light  even  after  his  report 
that  galvanized  the  government. 

Nllze's  position,  as  a  senior  official  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  Internal  deliberations.  Nitze  de- 
clined to  make  a  public  statement  of  what 
he  believed  the  treaty  to  provide  when  it 
was  signed  in  1972  or  what  he  has  come  to 
believe  now". 

However,  sources  close  to  him  said  Nitze  Is 
now  convinced  that  the  Soviet  delegation  re- 
jected U.S.  efforts  to  ban  testing'  and  'de- 
velopment' of  exotic  ABMs.  though  they 
did  agree  that  "deployment"  would  have  to 
be  negotiated  by  the  two  sides. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  internal  debate 
six  weeks  ago.  Nitze  is  reported  to  have 
taken  the  position  that,  legalities  aside,  the 
most  vital  job  of  the  administration  was  to 
"keep  faith  "  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  previously  presented  to  U.S.  allies. 
Congress  and  the  public.  Nitze  appears  to 
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have  been  the  driving  force  behind  Shultz' 
proposal,  ultimately  accepted  by  Reagan  In 
a  showdown  White  House  meeting  Oct.  11, 
that  the  new"  ABM  interpretation  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  administration  as  a  matter  of 
law.  but  that  the  "old"  ABM  Interpretation 
restricting  Star  Wars  testing  and  develop- 
ment be  retained  as  a  matter  of  administra- 
tion policy. 

The  final  decision,  signed  by  Reagan  ac- 
cording to  official  sources,  did  not  say  how 
long  he  would  continue  to  observe  the  "old 
Interpretation."  Since  it  Is  now  Judged  to  be 
valid  only  as  a  matter  of  presidential  policy, 
rather  than  as  treaty  law.  it  could  be  pre- 
sumably be  abandoned  whenever  conven- 
ient. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  had  little  to  say 
as  the  "new  Interpretation"  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  became  a  matter  of  public  debate  in 
Washington,  begaui  to  warm  to  the  subject 
late  last  week. 

The  chief  of  the  Soviet  general  sUff,  Mar 
shal  Sergei  F  Akhromeycv.  accused  the 
Reagan  administration  of  "deliberate 
deceit"  In  reinterpreting  the  ABM  Treaty. 
In  a  Pravda  article.  Akrohmeyev  charged 
McFarlane  with  having  "distorted  the  es- 
sence of  the  treaty"  by  trying  to  substanti- 
ate the  lawfulness  of  experiments"  that 
would  lead  to  a  space-based  ABM. 

Among  the  several  mysteries  remaining 
about  the  administration's  relnterpretatlon 
of  the  1972  treaty  is  why  the  Issue  came  to 
the  fore  now.  when  the  Star  Wars  program 
Is  still  about  five  years  away  from  breaking 
though  the  bounds  of  the  treaty  as  previ- 
ously Interpreted,  at  least  as  the  treaty's 
prohibitions  have  been  applied  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  Inter- 
pretations said  the  timing  was  essentially  a 
coincidence  caused  by  the  "fresh  look"  at 
the  evidence  by  the  two  new  government 
lawyers.  Others.  Including  a  senior  White 
House  official,  said  the  Issue  arose  now  be- 
cause "people  are  staking  out  their  gound" 
for  the  long  term  before  the  Reagan-Gorba- 
chev summit. 

Some  In  the  administration  are  "very 
nervous"  that  Reagan  might  agree  to  some 
restraints  on  SDI  in  his  meeting  with  Gor- 
bachev and  are  moving  to  forestall  such  a 
posslblity  by  reinterpreting  the  ABM 
Treaty  now.  this  official  said. 

On  the  other,  and  at  the  moment  the 
losing  side,  the  official  said,  are  those  who 
still  hope  for  compromise  with  Gorbachev 
on  SDI  as  the  essential  building  block  of  a 
broad  U.S. -Soviet  agreement. 

Warsaw  Pact  Leaders  Gather 
(By  Jackson  Dlehl) 

Sofia,  Bolcaria.  October  21.— Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  other  top 
Eastern  European  officials  arrived  here 
today  for  a  Warsaw  Pact  summit  meeting 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  that  Is  expected  to 
produce  an  endorsement  of  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol proposals  prior  to  Gorbachev's  talks 
next  month  with  President  Reagan. 

Official  reports  said  the  meeting  would 
focus  on  arms  control  and  might  produce 
new  proposals  by  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

"The  session  will  adopt  decisions  that  will 
strengthen  the  constructive  stands  of  the 
socialist  countries  for  a  new,  powerful  and 
Irreversible  revival  of  detente  In  Interna- 
tional relations."  a  dispatch  of  the  official 
Bulgarian  news  agency  said. 

Western  diplomats  here  said  the  session 
was  expected  to  produce  a  communique  en- 
dorsing recent  Soviet  arms  proposals  and 
echoing  Moscow's  call  for  a  ban  on  space- 


based  weapons.  It  may  also  take  up  the 
Issue  of  economic  relations,  'ncludlng  Soviet 
demands  for  closer  cooperation  and  larger 
economic  contributions  from  Its  allies,  west- 
em  sources  said. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  called  attention  to  an  extremely 
Important  chapter  In  the  evolving  his- 
tory of  American  security  policy  and 
our  entire  international  relationship 
within  NATO. 

And  It  is  an  instructive  story.  It  is 
happily  a  story  that  has  a  successful 
ending.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  ought  to  call  attention  to  It  al- 
though it  was  a  story  which  did  not 
need  to  be  written.  But  we  can  derive 
some  good  from  It.  It  has  a  successful 
and  a  happy  ending  because  we  re- 
turned to  our  firmly  set  lines  of  policy. 
The  lesson  that  we  can  draw  is  that  we 
should  not  deviate  in  such  an  impul- 
sive manner  again  and  without  consul- 
tation within  the  Alliance  because  we 
may  not  be  as  lucky  the  next  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Marylsmd 
for  that  excellent  statement.  The  Sen- 
ator was  at  the  NATO  Assembly  meet- 
ing In  San  Francisco,  and  I  think  mod- 
esty on  his  part  caused  him  not  to 
mention  his  role  in  reassuring  the  del- 
egates to  that  Assembly  regarding  the 
U.S.  position.  Whereas,  the  Senator 
mentioned  two  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives— the  Senator  Is  one 
of  the  delegates— and.  of  course,  from 
the  Senate,  did  an  excellent  Job  in  San 
Francisco  is  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  those  of  us  who  had  the  chance 
to  meet  with  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
West  Germany,  Mr.  Genscher.  person- 
ally herrd  from  him  his  concerns 
about  this  new  interpretation,  and  his 
relief  that  the  administration  is  stick- 
ing by  the  old  interpretation.  Let  me 
Just  say  that  while  I  share  the  Joy  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  that  this 
close  call  was  averted,  and  we  returned 
to  the  old  interpretation,  nonetheless. 
I  do  want  to  express  once  again  my 
concern  that  there  exists  hanging  out 
there  the  idea  that  the  correct  inter- 
pretation Is  the  broad  Interpretation, 
but  in  practice  we  will  come  back  to 
the  old  and  restrictive  Interpretation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  thing  will  be 
put  to  rest  once  and  for  all  by  the 
President,  and  the  new  sudden  re- 
markable interpretation  of  Mr.  McFar- 
lane be  rejected  in  Its  entirety. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  the  broader  interpretation  should 
be  scotched  right  now.  In  one  of  the 
news  reports  which  I  Just  put  into  the 
Record  there  Is  a  rather  Interesting 


history  of  how  it  came  about  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  a  young 
lawyer  who  never  even  discussed  it 
with  any  of  the  veterans  within  the 
Goverrunent  who  participated  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty.  I  think  it 
shows  what  shaky  ground  It  is  on. 

I  think  that  the  San  Francisco 
earthquakes  that  resulted  from  it 
should  be  a  warning  that  we  need  to 
stick  to  our  settled  policy  and  not  try 
these  impulsive  innovations. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  could  not  agree  with 
ihe  Senator  more. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  others  who 
will  have  statements.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  those  statements 
are  submitted  during  the  course  of  the 
day  they  could  be  placed  in  the 
Record  along  with  a  colloquy  which 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I  have 
participated  In. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  drawn  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  colloquy  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  bv  my 
concern  for  the  survival  of  this  planet 
and  of  all  who  live  on  it. 

I  want  once  again  to  urge  my  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  pursue  every 
possible  way  of  ending  the  global  and 
suicidal  arms  race  that  threatens  our 
very  existence. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  reaffirm  my 
support  for  the  strict  and  traditional 
interpretation  of  the  1972  ABM 
Treaty  that  has  been  taken  by  every 
administration— including  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Reagan— regard 
ing  the  limitation  of  antlballlstic  mis- 
sile weapons. 

Detailed  interpretations  of  the 
treaty  and  of  the  missile  systems  have 
been  discussed  at  length  this  morning 
by  several  of  my  colleagues,  who  have 
made  the  arguments  against  a  reading 
of  the  treaty  that  would  t)e  more  per- 
missive than  the  past  policies  of  this 
Nation.  I  Join  with  them  in  opposition 
to  that  more  permissive  reading. 

Americans  across  this  great  land 
want  an  end  to  nuclear  madness.  They 
have  been  sending  that  message  to 
Washington  over  the  years,  and  with 
increasing  urgency.  Once  again,  the 
people  are  ahead  of  the  politicians  and 
It  Is  about  time  for  the  politicians  to 
pay  heed. 

It  has  been  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  since  the  first  nuclear  cloud 
cast  Its  long  and  terrible  shadow 
across  our  Earth.  Somehow,  we  have 
managed  to  avoid  global  disaster,  but 
our  luck  could  run  out  any  minute. 

As  our  military  technologies  become 
more  dependent  upon  the  uses  of  com- 
puters and  as  they  venture  farther 
into  the  distant  areas  of  outer  space, 
our  survival  becomes  more  and  more 
hostage  to  computer  error  and  to  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge. 


We  already  know  that  U.S.  computer 
malfunctions  have  erroneously  sig- 
naled a  Soviet  strategic  attack  hun- 
dreds of  limes  in  past  years.  Some  of 
those  errors  reached  the  point  where 
our  strategic  forces  were  ordered  to  in- 
crease their  state  of  alert. 

The  threat  of  nuclear  destruction  by 
design,  miscalculation,  or  accident 
grows  with  each  passing  moment. 
That  is  why  I  have  supported  a  wide 
variety  of  nuclear  arms  control  pro- 
posals over  the  last  decade. 

Our  planet  has  become  an  endan- 
gered species.  The  two  most  powerful 
nations  have  the  power  not  only  to  de- 
stroy each  other,  but  also  to  wipe  out 
all  of  our  past  achievements  and  to 
leave  the  future  to  a  blackened,  incin- 
erated world. 

Still,  each  side  continues  to  add  to 
stockpiles  that  already  are  many  times 
greater  than  required  to  destroy  each 
other. 

As  an  American.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  we  must  maintain  a  national 
defense  inferior  to  no  other— a  mili- 
tary strength  powerful  enough  to 
deter  any  attack  from  any  adversary. 

But  a  senseless  arms  race  will  not 
provide  us  with  national  security.  In- 
stead we  are  weakened  by  the  terrible 
cost  of  these  weapons,  in  terms  of  our 
tax  dollars  and  of  our  sense  of  well- 
being. 

The  recently  revealed  more  permis- 
sive Interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
threatens  not  only  that  treaty,  it 
threatens  the  entire  network  of  arms 
control  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  also  threatens  to  harden— perhaps 
to  poison— the  important  circum- 
stances under  which  we  seek  to  work 
out  new  arms  control  agreements. 

No  one  has  to  convince  me  that  arms 
control  will  not  produce  disarma- 
ment—not tomorrow  or,  probably,  not 
a  decade  from  now. 

Arms  control  will  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  our  Nation  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense.  It  will  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  military  forces  second  to 
none.  It  will  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
massive  defense  spending. 

Nor  will  an  arms  control  agreement 
end  the  international  distrust  and 
competition— real  and  imagined— be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  those  prospects  should  not  di- 
minish our  determination  to  seek  ef- 
fective arms  control  agreements.  Such 
agreements  are  in  our  own  self-inter- 
est. 

We  should  seek  to  end  the  arms  race 
because  that  goal  serves  our  interests, 
not  because  we  seek  to  serve  any 
Soviet  interests. 

I  have  the  sense  that  the  people  of 
America  understand  this  better  than 
American  leaders  do.  I  have  the  sense 
that  Americans  want  our  President  to 
be  serious  in  his  quest  to  seek  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Kremlin. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  conviction  is 
growing  that  since  we  have  developed 
an  ability  to  destroy  all  mankind,  we 
should  also  be  able  to  develop  the  abil- 
ity to  save  mankind. 

This  issue  is  too  important  to  be  left 
to  international  lawyers  looking  for 
loopholes  in  treaties. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  peace  on  this  planet. 

The  United  States  is  strong  enough 
and  secure  enough  to  continue  its 
strict  interpretation  of  that  treaty.  It 
is  in  our  interest  to  stick  to  that  inter- 
pretation because  it  Is  the  one  treaty 
that  has  helped  to  limit  the  arsenals 
of  war  of  each  side. 

We  must  stick  by  the  treaty.  We 
must  not  abandon  that  treaty. 

Common  sense  requires  that  we  dare 
to  reduce— and  not  to  increase— the  di- 
mensions of  the  dangers  we  all  face. 

PRESERVING  THE  ABM  TREATY  PRESERVES  U.S. 
SECURITY 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  23  years  ago  this  week  that  the 
United  States  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  serious  crisis  of  the  postwar  era. 
The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  our  clos- 
est brush  with  the  threat  of  thermo- 
nuclear war.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  in 
this  Chamber  when  I  say  that  we  fer- 
vently hope  that  this  country  we  all 
love  never  comes  that  close  to  catas- 
trophe again. 

It  is  often  true  in  life  that  good  can 
come  from  terrible  events,  as  mankind 
learns  from  such  experiences.  And  so 
it  has  been  in  the  nuclear  age.  Reeling 
from  two  atomic  bombs.  Japan  sued 
for  peace,  sparing  the  lives  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
and  Japanese  lives  alike.  Our  nuclear 
deterrent  has  helped  keep  the  peace  in 
Europe.  And  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
galvanized  the  superpowers  into  a 
burst  of  arms  control  activity  that  has 
benefited  the  world.  In  1963.  the 
United  States  and  Soviets  signed  the 
limited  test  ban.  In  1970.  the  Nonpro- 
liferatlon  Treaty  went  Into  effect.  And 
there  were  many  more  agreements. 
But  of  all  these,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant achievement  was  the  Antlbal- 
llstic Missile,  or  ABM.  Treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  and  is  of  pre- 
eminent importance  for  U.S.  security. 
It  recognizes  what  experience  has 
taught  us.  that  attempts  to  defend 
against  nuclear  weapons,  no  matter 
how  well-intentioned,  only  result  in 
greater  insecurity.  Just  look  at  the 
Soviet  experience  in  strategic  defertse. 
After  spending  many  billions  on  a 
primitive  ABM  system  in  the  1960's. 
they  found  themselves  far  worse  off. 

For  a  fraction  of  what  the  Soviets 
spent,  the  United  States  developed 
multiple  warhead  missiles  that  could 
overwhelm  the  capabilities  of  that 
early  ABM  system;  and  it  can  over- 
whelm its  present-day  successor.  The 
United  States  also  developed  other 
penetration  aids  to  further  increase 
our  capabilities.  And  just  to  be  sure, 


we  developed  a  msineuvenng  reentry 
vehicle,  or  MARV.  warhead  for  our 
Trident  I  missiles.  This  Mark  500 
Evader  MARV,  which  we  have  not  de- 
ployed but  can  if  we  believe  it  neces- 
sary, gives  us  further  Insurance 
against  Soviet  ABM  developments. 
And  this  year,  as  in  past  years,  we  are 
authorizing  many  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  new  penetration  aid  tech- 
niques for  our  strategic  missiles 

Look  at  Soviet  efforts  in  bomber  de- 
fenses. After  spending  literally  hun- 
dreds of  billions  on  strategic  air  de- 
fense over  the  last  couple  of  decades, 
the  Soviet  air  defense  system  still 
csuinot  stop  the  great  majority  of  our 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles  from 
reaching  their  targets,  as  our  Strategic 
Air  Command  officials  attest.  New 
Soviet  air  defense  developments  will 
be  more  than  met  by  new  U.S.  cruise 
missiles.  Stealth  technology,  new 
radar  jammers,  and  a  host  of  other 
countermeasures. 

Look  at  the  Soviets  owti  offensive 
programs.  As  we  increasingly  become 
able  to  target  fixed  Soviet  ICBMs. 
they  are  now  moving  toward  mobile 
ICBM's.  As  U.S.  antisubmarine  war- 
fare technology  improved,  the  Soviets 
developed  longer  range  submarine- 
based  missiles  and  base  them  in  safer 
waters  closer  to  home 

Even  the  other  nuclear  powers  have 
gotten  into  the  act  The  British  re- 
sponded to  a  possible  Soviet  .\BM  with 
their  chevaline  penetration  aid  pack- 
age. The  French  are  deploying  more 
survivable  submarine-based  missiles. 
and  putting  multiple  warheads  on 
their  newest  M-4  submarine  missiles. 
Indeed,  just  recently,  the  director  of 
France's  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Jacques  Chevalier,  stated  that  FYance 
can  develop  warheads  m  the  1990's 
that  will  be  able  to  defeat  strategic  de- 
fenses. And  now  the  Chinese  are  de- 
ploying submarine-based  missiles,  and 
I'm"  sure  that  multiple  warheads  for 
them  are  not  far  behind 

In  short,  measure  begets  cotmter- 
measure.  This  is  as  true  in  the  nuclear 
era  as  it  was  In  eras  past.  The  ABM 
Treaty  recognizes  this  fact  of  life  and 
embodies  the  only  sensible  formula  for 
stability  If  we  had  not  signed  the 
ABM  Treaty  with  the  Soviets  in  1972. 
we  would  today  be  engaged  in  an  arms 
competition  that  would  make  today's 
situation  look  tame  by  comparison. 
Those  who  believe  that  we  would  sit 
quietly  by  while  the  Soviets  tried  to 
develop  and  deploy  a  defense  against 
our  missiles  and  bombers  are  ignoring 
40  years  of  experience  in  the  nuclear 
age.  Likewise.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  will  spare  no  expense  to 
counter  a  United  States  ABM  system 
to  assure  the  credibility  of  their  deter- 
rent. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  immoral,  that  it  sac- 
tions  the  holding  of  populations  hos- 
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tage  to  nuclear  annihilation.  I  would 
respond  that  their  quarrel  is  not  with 
the  ABM  Treaty,  but  rather  with  40 
years  of  U.S.  policy,  the  foundations 
of  the  NATO  alliance,  and  with  simple 
strategic  realities.  Until  we  can  find  a 
very  high  confidence  defense  against 
nuclear  weapons,  it  would  be  immoral 
to  consign  the  world  to  the  kind  of 
horrendously  destabilizing  arms  race 
that  we  Just  barely  chocked  off  In 
1972. 

The  desire  to  defend  against  nuclear 
weapons  is  understandable.  It  is  a  nat- 
ural human  reaction  to  a  threat.  But 
the  nuclear  threat  is  different  than 
any  mankind  has  ever  faced.  As  Ein- 
stein put  it  many  years  ago, 

The   unleashed   power  of   the  atom   has 
changed    everything    save    our    modes    of 
thinking,  and  we  thus  drift  toward  unparal 
leled  catastrophes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
take  note  of  the  statement  made  re- 
cently by  six  former  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, representing  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations,  to 
"avoid  £u;tions  that  would  undermine" 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Harold  Brown. 
James  Schleslnger,  Eliot  Richardson. 
Melvin  Laird.  Clark  Clifford,  and 
Robert  McNamara  stated  that  "this 
international  agreement  of  unlimited 
duration  makes  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  American  security  and  to  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  nuclear  war." 

There  is  broad,  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Senate  for  a  prudent  level  of  re- 
search on  ballistic  missile  defense 
technology,  including  on  exotic  tech- 
nologies. I  support  such  research.  But 
it  makes  no  sense  to  undo  the  ABM 
Treaty,  especially  when  the  research 
needed  to  achieve  a  high-confidence 
defense  against  Soviet  ralsslles  and 
bombers  has  not  been  identified,  much 
less  studied. 

It  was  particularly  disturbing  when 
the  President's  National  Security  Ad- 
viser. Robert  McFarlane.  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  had 
the  right  under  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
conduct  not  only  research  but  also  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  exotic  new 
weapons,  contrary  to  over  13  years  of 
U.S.  policy  pronouncements  on  the 
matter.  I  am  pleased  that  President 
Reagan  has  decided  to  conduct  the 
SDI  Program  'in  accordance  with  a  re- 
strictive interpretation'  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Amazingly,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration asserts  that  the  interpre- 
tation advanced  by  McFarlane  was 
fully  justified. 

This  stance  shows  disregard  for  the 
Senate  and  damages  U.S.  security  in- 
terests. It  shows  disregard  for  the 
Senate  because  the  Senate  clearly  un- 
derstood, when  it  ratified  the  ABM 
Treaty  in  1972  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  88-2.  that  exotic  technologies 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  general 
limitations  as  conventional  ballistic 
missile  defense  technologies.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  two  dissenting  Senators, 


Senator  James  Buckley,  based  his  op- 
position to  the  treaty  precisely  on  the 
fact  that  exotic  technologies  such  as 
high  energy  lasers  would  be  too  limit- 
ed under  the  treaty,  as  he  stated  on 
this  very  floor  on  August  3.  1972. 

This  stance  damages  U.S.  security 
because  it  leaves  the  door  wide  open 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop,  flight 
test,  and  thereupon  even  produce 
exotic  technology  systems.  We  have 
now  provided  the  Soviets  with  the  jus- 
tification to  take  actions  which  a  year 
ago  we  would  have  branded  as  treaty 
violations.  If  we  are  going  to  continue 
as  we  have  In  the  psist,  lets  at  least 
force  the  Soviets  to  do  the  same. 

This  strange  stance  also  hurts  our 
security  because  it  puts  added  strain 
on  our  NATO  alliance.  The  adminls- 
trations  position  has  caused  conster- 
nation in  the  capitals  of  our  NATO 
allies,  who  strongly  support  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  could  do  little  more  dam- 
aging to  the  NATO  alliance  than  to 
disavow  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  those 
who  seek  to  weaken  or  even  junk  the 
treaty  are  dealing  a  grievous  blow  to 
NATO. 

For  these  reasons.  I  call  upon  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  elicit  from  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  a  similar 
statement  of  understanding  regarding 
testing  and  deployment  of  exotic  ABM 
systems  at  the  summit  next  month. 
Let's  close  this  gaping  loophole  now. 
before  damage  Is  done  to  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
been  an  Important  pillar  of  U.S.  smd 
NATO  security  for  over  13  years  now. 
It  has  prevented  the  Soviets  from  a 
major  deployment  of  ABM  systems, 
which  we  would  have  been  forced  to 
both  counter  and  match  at  great  cost. 
It  has  enhanced  the  credibility  of  our 
strategic  deterrent,  and  those  of  Brit- 
ain and  France,  thereby  safegusu-ding 
the  peace.  It  is  crucial  that  the  United 
States  continue  both  its  adherence  to 
and  support  of  the  vitally  importauit 
ABM  Treaty  and  thus  enhance  our  se- 
curity in  the  uncertain  years  ahead. 

TH«  ONITSL  STATXS  AND  ABM  TRIATY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  within  1 
month.  President  Reagan  and  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  will  meet  in  Geneva  to  dis- 
cuss the  fate  of  nuclear  and  space 
arms  negotiations. 

It  is  by  now  no  secret  to  anyone  that 
the  basis  of  a  deal  in  Geneva  rests  on 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
trade  the  potential  deployment  of  star 
wars  systems  for  deep  cuts  in  Soviet 
offensive  forces. 

The  greater  meaning  of  such  a  deal 
would  be  the  preservation  of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  [ABM]  and  its 
strict  limitations  against  deployment 
of  mobile  space-based,  sea-based,  air- 
based  or  ground-based  systems. 

Rather  than  accept  such  an  out- 
come, star  wars  advocates  within  the 
administration  have  now  begun  to 
wage  a  guerrilla  war  against  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Consistent  with  their  efforts 


to  have  the  United  States  abandon  the' 
provisions  of  the  ratified  SALT  I  and 
unratified  SALT  II  treaties,  they  now 
insist  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  the  United  States  can 
take  unilateral  action  to  develop  and 
test  space-based  defensive  systems. 

The  opening  shot  in  the  war  of  attri 
tion  against  the  ABM  Treaty  was  fired 
by  President  Reagan  .s  National  Secu 
rlty  Adviser,  Rol)ert  McFarlane.  on 
Sunday,  October  6.  when  he  appearfd 
on  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press."  Dur;  ► 
the  course  of  the  interview,  he  staitU 

.  .  .  research,  testing,  and  development  of 
new  defensive  weapons  In-olvlng  new  physl 
cal  concepts  are  approved  and  authorized  bs 
the  treaty.  Only  deployment  Is  foreclosed. 

Mr.  President.  Bud  McFarlane's 
statement  represented  a  fundamental 
departure  of  what  we,  in  the  Senate, 
have  understood  the  administration's 
position  to  be  with  regard  to  the  rela 
tionship  between  SDI  and  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Last  year,  in  a  formal  statement,  the 
administration  stated: 

The  ABM  Treaty  prohibition  on  the  de- 
velopment testing  and  deployment  of  space- 
based  ABM  systems  or  components  for  such 
systems  applies  to  directed  energy  technolo- 
gy or  any  other  technology  used  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  when  such  directed  energy 
programs  enter  the  field-testing  phase,  they 
become  constrained  by  these  ABM  Treaty 
obligations. 

Mr.  President,  let's  take  a  moment 
to  examine  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

Article  3  of  the  1972  treaty  allowed  a 
limited  number  of  fixed  land-based 
ABM's.  Article  5  banned  the  develop- 
ment testing  and  deployment  of  "sea- 
based,  air-based.  space-based.  or 
mobile  land-based  systems.  "  the  In 
"Agreed  Statement  D.  "  the  parties 
said  they  would  discuss  "specific  limi- 
tations "  on  exotic  new  ABM  systems  if 
they  were  "created  In  the  future." 

Administration  proponents  of  a 
broader  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
contend  that  Statement  D  permits 
new  kinds  of  ABM  systems  unless  the 
parties  now  agree  to  limit  them. 

Yet  the  American  diplomats  who  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  have  stated  that 
"Agreed  Statement  D"  provides  the 
United  States  with  no  such  rights. 

In  fact,  according  to  Gerard  Smith, 
the  U.S.  ABM  negotiator,  such  a  read- 
ing would  make  the  ABM  Treaty  "a 
dead  letter.  " 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Agreed 
Statement  D  itself  begins  by  saying 
that  Its  purpose  is  "to  insure  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligations  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  and  their  components 
except  as  provided  in  article  3." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
subsequent  to  Bud  McFarlane's  state- 
ment, a  furor  erupted  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  among  our  NATO 
allies  about  our  intentions. 

A  week  later.  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz   clarified    the   administration's 


thinking  by  stating  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  limit  testing 
and  development  of  our  star  wars  pro- 
gram according  to  a  "restrictive  inter- 
pretation" of  the  1982  ABM  Treaty, 
even  though  it  has  decided  that  "a 
broader  interpretation  of  our  author- 
ity is  fully  justified." 

Mr.  President,  just  what  does  the 
Secretary  mean  by  a  restrictive  inter- 
pretation? Are  we  going  to  strictly 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
or  are  we  going  to  exploit  its  loopholes 
for  our  advantage?  How  long  will  the 
administration  be  bound  by  a  restric- 
tive interpretation?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  deserved  to  be  answered. 

In  my  view,  these  ambiguities  must 
be  forcefully  resolved.  The  United 
States  should  formally  commit  itself 
to  continue  to  observe  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  ABM  Treaty  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  does  the  same. 

The  Geneva  summit  will  be  doomed 
to  failure  if  the  United  States  does  not 
clearly  signal  its  willingness  to  trade 
SDI  deployment  for  deep  cuts  in 
Soviet  offensive  forces. 

Such  an  offer  cannot  be  treated  seri- 
ously if  the  integrity  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  jeopardized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  13  years 
ago.  this  body  voted  to  ratify  the  ABM 
Treaty  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2.  Since  that 
time,  the  ABM  Treaty  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  arms  control. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before  In 
this  Chamber.  I  believe  it  is  as  clear  as 
day  that  the  President's  Star  Wars 
Program  is  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  continuation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  indeed  is  on  a  collision 
course  with  both  that  treaty  and  any 
limits  on  the  nuclear  arms  race  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  recent  attempt  by 
some  in  the  Reagan  administration  to 
radically  redefine  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
permit  the  testing  and  development  of 
laser,  particle  beam  and  other  develop- 
ing ABM  technologies  would  accom- 
plish the  demise  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
with  greater  speed  and  certainty  than 
I  think  any  of  us  could  have  anticipat- 
ed as  recently  as  this  spring  when  we 
considered  limits  on  the  SDI  Program. 

Indeed.  I  believe  the  demise  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  exactly  wnat  those 
who  seek  to  reinterpret  the  treaty  at 
this  time  seek  to  accomplish.  It  is  ab- 
solutely clear  that  the  treaty  cannot 
fairly  be  read  in  the  way  that  some 
within  the  Reagan  administration  are 
urging  It  be  read.  Any  fair  reading  of 
the  legislative  and  negotiating  histo- 
ries of  the  treaty  make  it  unambig- 
uously clear  that  it  absolutely  bars  the 
development,  testing,  and  deployment 
of  all  nonfixed  land-based  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components. 

The  United  States  has  followed  that 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  since  the 
day  it  was  signed  by  President  Nixon. 
It    was    that    interpretation    of    the 


treaty  that  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

It  was  that  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  that  was  relied  on  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  when  it  ratified  the  ABM 
Treaty  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2. 

That  interpretation  of  the  treaty  re 
mains  the  only  interpretation  accepted 
by  NATO  allies,  and  they  remain 
firmly  opposed  to  any  other  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  unambigiously 
stated  that  it  recognizes  that  the 
treaty  prohibits  the  development  and 
testing  of  nonfixed  lar.d  based  ABM 
systems  of  all  kinds. 

The  chief  negotiator  of  the  SALT  I 
Treaty.  Gerard  Smith,  has  stated  that 
any  other  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
is  erroneous.  Other  U.S.  officials  di- 
rectly involved  in  negotiating  and 
drafting  the  treaty,  including  John  D. 
Rhinelander.  former  counsel  to  the 
ABM  Treaty  negotiations.  Prof.  Albert 
Camesale  of  Har\ard.  who  was  a 
member  of  the  ABM  working  group 
that  drafted  the  language  of  the 
treaty,  and  retired  Lt.  Gen.  Royal  B. 
Allison,  the  senior  U.S.  military  offi- 
cial on  the  ABM  negotiating  delega- 
tion, have  agreed  that  they  had  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  gave  up  the  right  to  test- 
ing and  development  of  all  nonfixed 
land-based  ABM  systems,  including 
those  based  on  new  physical  concepts 
other  than  those  used  by  existing  .sys- 
tems. 

Even  the  Reagan  administration  has 
issued  numerous  statements  agreeing 
with  this  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 

The  following  is  from  the  1982  Arms 
Control  Impact  Statement  of  ACDA; 

The  ABM  Treaty  bans  the  development, 
testing  and  deployment  of  all  ABM  systems 
and  components  that  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based.  In 
addition,  although  the  Treaty  allows  the  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  fixed,  land-based 
ABM  systems  and  components  based  on 
other  physical  principles  (such  as  lasers  or 
particle  beams)  and  Including  such  fixed, 
land-based  components  capable  of  substitut- 
ing for  ABM  intercept  missiles.  ABM 
launchers,  or  ABM  radars,  the  Treaty  pro- 
hibits the  deployment  of  such  fixed,  land- 
based  systems  and  components  unless  the 
Parties  consult  and  amend  the  Treaty. 

As  ACDA  recognized  in  1982.  unless 
otherwise  amended,  the  ABM  Treaty 
prohibition  applies  to  directed  energy 
technology,  or  any  other  technology, 
used  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  when 
such  DE  programs  enter  the  field  test- 
ing phase  they  become  constrained  by 
these  ABM  Treaty  obligations.  " 

This  statement  was  reiterated  by 
ACDA  in  its  1983  arms  control  impact 
statement  and  its  1984  arms  control 
impact  statement. 

It  is  understandable  that  ACDA  has 
interpreted  the  treaty  this  way.  Gen. 
Bruce  Palmer,  acting  Army  chief  of 
staff  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 


Committee  in  1972  that  the  treaty 
"did  not  prohibit  the  development  of 
new  technologies  in  the  fixed,  land- 
based  ABM  systems.  We  can  look  at 
futuristic  systenas  as  long  as  they  are 
fixed  and  land  based." 

.A5  General  Palmer  recognized,  the 
ABM  Treaty  permitted  further  devel- 
opments in  fixed,  land-based  develop- 
ment and  testing  by  both  sides,  short 
of  deployment,  but  explicitly  banned 
such  development.s  m  nonfixed  land- 
based  systems  and  components  in  arti- 
cle V,  section  1,  which  contains  the 
prohibition. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  its  hearings  on  the  treaty  in  1972: 

We  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  not 
to  develop,  test  our  deploy:  First,  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  that  are  sea  based,  air 
based,  space  based,  or  mobile  land  based; 
second,  automatic  or  semiautomatic  or 
other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reloading  of 
ABM  launchers:  third,  an  interceptor  mis- 
sile with  more  than  one  independently 
guided  warhead;  and  fourth,  an  ABM 
launcher  capable  of  launching  more  than 
one  interceptor  missile  at  a  time  from  each 
launcher,  or  to  modify  launchers  to  give 
them  such  a  capability. 

Secretary  Rogers  told  the  commit- 
tee: 

Such  undertakings  are  important.  It  may 
be  of  ever  greater  importance  that  both 
sides  have  agreed  that  future  types  of  ABM 
systems  based  on  different  physical  princi- 
ples, for  example,  systems  depending  on 
such  devices  as  lasers,  that  do  not  consist  of 
ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  launchers,  and 
radars,  cannot  be  deployed  even  In  permit- 
ted areas.  So  there  Is  a  limitation  on  what 
may  be  employed  in  the  ABM  systems  now 
in  operation  and  it  prohibits  the  deploy- 
ment of  new  esoteric  systems  in  these  areas. 

As  Senator  James  Buckley  told  his 
colleagues  in  this  body  on  August  3, 
1972: 

The  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
the  development,  test  or  deployment  of  sea. 
air  or  space  based  ballistic  missile  defense 
systems.  This  clause.  In  article  V  of  the 
ABM  treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for  ex- 
ample, of  prohibiting  the  development  and 
testing  of  a  laser  type  system  based  In 
space."  According  to  Senator  Buckley,  who 
favored  the  development  and  testing  of  such 
systems,  the  technological  possibility  has 
been  formally  excluded  by  this  agreement. 

So  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear,  based  on 
the  statements  of  Ambassador  Smith, 
ACDA.  Secretary  Rogers.  Senator 
Buckley  and  so  many  others  intimate- 
ly Involved  with  the  process  of  negoti- 
ation and  ratifying  SALT  I  that  the 
treaty  did  in  fact  ban  development  and 
testing,  as  well  as  deployment,  of  non- 
fixed  based  systems  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  technology  involved. 

It  is  important  this  body  declare 
itself  firmly  opposed  to  those  in  the 
Reagan  administration  who  have  ad- 
vanced the  proposition  that  the 
United  States  should  suddenly  adopt  a 
different  interpretation— contrary  to 
the  negotiating  history  and  contrary 
to       the       common       understanding 
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through  five  administrations.  Includ- 
ing this  one  prior  to  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1985. 

What  would  be  the  results  if  the  new 
reinterpretation  sought  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States? 

First,  the  treaty's  ban  on  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense,  a  base  for  such  de- 
fer\se.  and  a  regional  ABM  defense 
would  remain  for  traditional  ABM 
technologies,  but  would  be  eliminated 
for  exotic  technologies.  This  is  because 
some  members  of  the  administration 
have  interpreted  that  article  Vd)  and 
other  articles  in  the  treaty  do  not 
apply  to  exotic  systems,  and  that  only 
agreed  statement  D  blocks  their  de- 
ployment. But  agreed  statement  D 
only  requires  the  United  States  to  dis- 
cuss exotic  systems.  Hence,  if  one  con- 
cluded that  agreed  statement  D  was 
the  only  part  of  the  treaty  covering 
exotic  systems,  one  logically  has  to 
decide  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  the  right  under  the 
treaty  to  go  ahead  and  deploy  exotic 
systems  any  time  they  want  to.  so  long 
as  they  "discuss  it"  first. 

Second,  the  langruage  "currently  con- 
sisting of"  in  article  II(l).  to  describe 
what  ABM  systems  and  components 
are  covered  by  the  treaty,  would  have 
to  be  Ignored  as  surplusage,  words 
with  no  meaning,  since  the  treaty  had 
now  been  read  to  refer  only  to  those 
types  of  ABM  systems  that  existed  at 
the  time  it  was  signed. 

Third,  the  United  States  could  test 
mobile  or  space  based  exotic  systems 
at  its  will,  without  any  restrictions, 
since  the  restrictions  on  ABM  testing 
which  limit  those  tests  to  the  designat- 
ed test  sites— for  the  United  States, 
the  Kwajalein  site— only  would  apply 
to  fixed,  land-based  ABM  launchers, 
missiles  and  radars. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  could 
transfer  exotic  ABM  technologies  to 
other  States,  such  as  our  NATO  allies, 
and  deploy  them  in  Europe,  since  the 
prohibitions  In  article  IX  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  against  transferlng  such  sys- 
tems to  other  States  would  apply  only 
to  traditional  technology  and  not  to 
exotic  systems. 

This  Is  a  dramatic  shift  from  what 
had  always  been  understood  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  what  was  permissible  under 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Indeed,  even  the 
Reagan  administration  had  always  ac- 
knowledged that  we  could  not  test 
ABM  components  or  systems  except 
within  the  limits  of  fixed,  land-based 
testing  at  the  ABM  test  sites.  For  this 
reason,  the  SDI  Program  has  been  de- 
signed ostensibly  to  avoid  such  tests. 
Instead,  the  SDI  Program  has  identi- 
fied its  demonstration  projects  as  con- 
stituting tests  of  subcomponents  and 
adjuncts— terms  which  have  never 
been  publicly  defined,  and  which  are 
not  used  in  the  treaty. 


Last  May,  during  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tions bill  to  stop  funding  for  the  dem- 
onstration projects,  I  articulated  why 
I  believe  that  many  of  these  demon- 
stration projects  erode  or  violate  the 
treaty-— chiefly  because  the  tests  of 
subcomponents  and  adjuncts  appear 
to  constitute  tests  of  prototypes  of 
nonflxed  land-based  ABM  compo- 
nents. The  Department  of  Defense  has 
acknowledged  that  tests  of  prototype 
ABM  components  of  these  types  are 
prohibited  by  article  V(l)  of  the 
treaty,  forbidding  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  such  components. 

The  new  Interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  however  contrary  to  the  trea- 
ty's legislative  and  negotiating  history, 
would  eliminate  the  problems  of 
treaty  compliance  I  discussed  by  doing 
an  end  run  around  them  and  asserting 
that  the  treaty  prohibitions  Just  don't 
cover  these  new  types  of  ABM's. 

This  demonstrates  great  creativity 
on  the  part  of  those  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration who  have  no  use  for  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  Is  evidence  of  their 
recognition  that  the  SDI  Testing  Pro- 
gram as  currently  constituted  and  the 
ABM  Treaty  are  fundamentally  In- 
compatible. 

The  new  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
is  creative  enough,  but  It  Is  also  un- 
justified by  history,  logic  or  good 
faith,  and  the  Senate  should  demon- 
strate its  desire  that  the  fixed  Inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  adopted  by 
President  Nixon,  and  retained  under 
Presidents  Ford.  Carter,  and  over  the 
first  term  of  President  Reagan  remain 
the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

We  must  stand  up  in  support  of  the 
treaty  as  it  has  always  been  under- 
stood, because  if  we  fall  to  do  this  we 
undermine  not  only  the  ABM  Treaty 
but  the  process  of  arms  control  and 
our  national  security.  It  is  ludicrous  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  sign 
another  treaty  with  the  United  States 
to  limit  offensive  weapons  while  we 
retain  the  right  to  go  ahead  with  un- 
limited testing  and  development  of 
star  wars  components  In  the  air.  on 
the  sea.  and  in  space.  It  Is  also  danger- 
ous to  assume  that  our  vital  relation- 
ships with  our  NATO  allies  will  also  be 
unaffected. 

We  have  all  read  the  reports  about 
the  devastating  reaction  In  Europe  to 
the  proposed  reinterpretation  of  the 
treaty.  Our  allies  recognize  the  value 
of  the  ABM  Treaty— they  have  pro- 
found fears  about  the  effect  of  the  de- 
ployment of  star  wars  systems  on  their 
own  security— and  I  fear  deeply  for 
the  strain  on  the  alliance  If  we  contin- 
ue to  go  forward  full  speed  ahead  with 
this  program  regardless  of  the  limita- 
tions contained  on  the  face  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Since  SDI '8  Inception,  the  program 
has  caused  serious  strains  on  the 
NATO  alliance.   These   strains   began 


when  our  allies  were  not  told  about 
the  President's  speech  of  March  23  „ 
1983  ahead  of  time.  They  continued  a.^ 
Europeans  wondered  what  the  effer; 
of  defensive  systems  would  have  oi^ 
the  NATO  nuclear  umbrella,  th* 
French  and  British  nuclear  forces,  and 
the  doctrine  of  flexible  response. 

If  one  assumes  that  SDI  can  produo 
a  99-percent  effective  defense  of  tht 
United  States,  one  must  assume  thai 
the  Soviets  will  also  be  able  to  develop 
or  steal  a  99-percent  effective  defen 
sive  system. 

If  both  sides  have  a  shield  that  pro 
tects  the  population,  that  means  that 
both  sides  will  have  a  shield  to  protect 
against  tactical  or  Intermediate  range 
nuclear  weapons  as  well.  And  Secre 
tJiry  of  Defense  Weinberger  has  t«sti 
fled  that  our  SDI  Program  will  Indeed 
protect  our  European  allies  against 
tactical  or  intermediate  range  nuclear 
weapons. 

So  in  a  world  where  star  wars  sy.-^ 
terns  were  99  percent  or  more  effec 
tive.  nuclear  weapons  would  have  llttlt 
or  no  military  use.  At  that  point.  w» 
no  longer  have  either  a  nuclear  um 
brella  or  an  option  of  flexible  re 
sponse— Europe  can  only  deter  the  So 
viets  from  conventional  attack 
through  strength  in  conventional 
forces. 

Presidential  Science  Advisor  and 
SDI  advocate  George  Keyworth  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that: 

A  high  probability  conflict  with  accepta 
ble  consequences  U  preferable  to  a  low  prob 
ability  global  conflict  with  unacceptable 
consequences. 

I  think  there  are  some  questions  we 
should  be  asking  ourselves  about  such 
a  statement. 

Do  we  agree  with  Presidential  Advi- 
sor Keyworth  that  Increasing  the 
probability  of  a  conventional  war  In 
Europe  by  eliminating  the  United 
States  nuclear  umbrella  is  preferable 
for  West  Germany,  or  for  any  of  our 
allies  in  Europe? 

Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  in- 
crease Its  standing  forces  in  Europe  to 
help  our  allies  defend  themselves  in  a 
conventional  war,  If  necessary?  How 
will  we  pay  for  this,  along  with  the 
major  costs  of  deploying  and  main 
talnlng  all  the  star  wars  systems? 

If  Europe  Ls  threatened  by  conven- 
tional attack,  and  has  no  nuclear  um- 
brella to  protect  It.  doesn't  this  en- 
courage attitudes  among  our  allle.s 
which  favor  neutrality''  If  Europeans 
are  forced  to  choose  between  the  mas 
slve  destruction  of  fighting  World  War 
II  all  over  again,  or  neutrality,  won't 
some  in  Europe  make  the  choice  to 
become  neutral?  Neutrality  Is  cheap, 
neutrality  reduces  risks,  even  if  it  iso- 
lates the  United  States  from  Western 
Europe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  the  Soviet  convention- 
al threat  does  not  lie  in  star  wars— 


that  star  wars  only  makes  the  problem 
worse  by  eliminating  the  doctrine  of 
flexible  response  developed  by  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  as  a  modernization  of 
previous  doctrines  of  deterrence.  The 
.solution,  it  seems  to  me.  is  twofold:  on 
the  one  hand.  NATO  must  be  strong 
enough  in  its  conventional  forces  to 
deter  Soviet  attack  without  requiring 
an  early  resort  to  nuclear  weapons; 
and  second,  the  United  States  should 
seek  policies  which  reduces  the  ten- 
sions likely  to  bring  about  a  land-war 
in  Europe.  Among  those  policies  would 
be  increasing  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions in  Europe  through  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  or  even  through  informal, 
but  conscious  parallelism. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  Europe- 
an security  is  best  served  not  by  star 
wars  systems  with  a  combination  of 
defense  and  offense,  but  by  an  ABM 
Treaty  that  is  reinforced  at  the  same 
time  that  offensive  systems  are  vastly 
reduced.  This  is  the  choice  that  ap- 
pears to  be  available  to  the  United 
States  in  the  current  Geneva  negotia- 
tions. 

It  is  clear  to  this  Senator  that  the 
reinterpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
sought  by  some  members  of  the 
Reagan  administration  is  a  potential 
national  security  and  arms  control  dis- 
aster for  the  United  States,  as  reckless 
as  it  Ls  dangerous. 

The  ABM  Treaty  means  what  we 
have  always  understood  it  to  mean— 
and  means  what  we  understood  It  to 
mean  when  this  body  ratified  it. 

The  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet 
Union  undertook  to  stop  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM 
systems,  except  under  the  very  limited 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  treaty. 
That  treaty  has  served  us  well  over 
the  past  13  years,  and  done  much  to 
promote  nuclear  stability. 

Instead  of  eroding  that  treaty  fur- 
ther, our  Government  should  be  seek- 
ing to  strengthen  it. 


The  number  of  women  in  the  work 
force  has  increased  dramatically  since 
the  first  obsenance  of  the  week  over 
half  a  century  ago— it  currently  ex- 
ceeds 47  million  Though  barriers  still 
remain  for  women  entering  the  mar- 
ketplace, many  doors  previously  closed 
to  them  have  been  opened.  Women's 
expanded  opportunities  in  the  busi- 
ness arena  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  important  work  carried  out  by 
BPW  in  educating  employers  and  the 
public  in  general  about  women's  tal- 
ents, abilities,  and  accomplishments. 
BPW  continues  this  work  through,  for 
instance,  its  national  council  on  the 
future  of  women  in  the  workplace, 
which  honors  employers  who  are  par- 
ticulary  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  their  women  employees. 

This  year,  as  in  years  past,  BPW  is 
joined  by  other  women  s  orKanizations 
and  businesses  in  paying  tribute  to 
women  in  the  business  sector.  I  join 
these  groups  in  saluting  these  women 
and  the  vast  contributions  they  have 
made  to  America's  economy  and  work 
force. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WOMEN'S 
WEEK 

Mr  DOL'^.  Mr.  President,  57  years 
ago.  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
began  National  Business  Women's 
Week,  calling  it  a  time  "to  dramatize 
women's  contributions  to  the  econom- 
ic, social,  and  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. State.  Nation,  and  the  world.  " 
Each  year  since  then,  BPW  has  ob- 
served the  week  with  special  activities, 
seminars,  and  ceremonies  In  honor  of 
women's  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
business  and  economic  development. 
In  recent  years,  the  President  has  offi- 
cially proclaimed  the  third  full  week 
of  October  as  National  Business 
Women's  Week.  Governors  and 
mayors  throughout  the  country  have 
followed  suit  with  similar  proclama- 
tions at  the  State  and  local  level. 


NICARAGUA 
Mr.  LEAH"^,  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. October  15.  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  armounced  the  imposition 
of  severe  restrictions  on  the  civil  lll)er- 
ties  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  regrettable 
action.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  fur- 
ther legitimizing  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's dubious  efforts  to  support 
the  so-called  Contras  in  their  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  goveniment  of  Nica- 
ragua. More  importantly,  it  will  strip 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  of  the  rights 
they  fought  so  hard  to  attain  for  so 
many  years  during  the  dictatorial  rule 
of  Anastaslo  Somoza. 

Among  the  rights  suspended  were 
free  expression,  public  assembly,  the 
right  of  workers  to  form  unions  or  go 
on  strike.  Also  suspended  was  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  rights 
to  appeal  convictions  and  refusal  of 
self  incriminating  testimony.  News 
censorship  weis  also  strengthened  with 
the  press  required  to  submit  material 
to  the  Government  before  publication 
or  broadcast. 

Particularly  disturbing  are  reports 
relating  to  the  increased  hareissment 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  has  been  re- 
ported ihat  the  Nlcaraguan  security 
forces  seized  all  copies  of  a  new 
church  newspaper,  Iglesla.  as  well  as 
its  press  and  printing  equipment. 

Mr  President,  it  is  no  secret  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed aid  to  the  Contras  in  any  form. 
My  opposition  to  this  policy  is  as  firm 
today  as  it  has  always  been. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  Senators  on  all 
sides  of  this  issue  speak  out  to  con- 
demn the  action  taken  by  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Government.    Indeed   we   must 


speak  out  to  condemn  the  suspension 
of  basic  democratic  values  whenever 
and  wherever  such  action  is  taken, 
whether  it  be  by  friend  or  foe.  by  dic- 
tatorships or  freely  elected  govern- 
ments. 

The  outcome  of  thi.s  action  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  can  only  be 
to  increase  violence  and  undermine 
any  hope  of  a  negotiated  solution. 

While  support  of  the  Contras  contin- 
ues to  be  inimical  to  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  the  sus- 
pension of  democratic  rights  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  will  have  the 
effect  of  isolating  thousands  of  Nlc&ra- 
guans  who  oppose  the  methods  both 
of  the  Contra^  and  the  SsLndinlstas. 

Once  again,  as  is  so  often  the  case  In 
Central  America,  a  solution  to  a  crisis 
will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
tremes, on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
while  the  Nlcaraguan  people  are  left 
to  pay  the  heavy  price  inflicted  by 
their  violence. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  will  coniC  to 
its  senses  and  reverse  this  decision 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  make  it 
clear  to  the  Reagan  administration 
that  this  act  does  not  justify  any  at- 
tempt to  supply  lethal  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras or  take  more  blatant  military 
action  against  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  The  terms  of  permitted 
U.S.  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Contras  are  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
law.  I  intend  to  ensure  that  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law  are  carried  out. 


DANIEL       PATRICK       MOYNIHAN 

AND      THE      AMERICAN      IRISH 

FOUNDATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  impressive  recent  ad- 
dress last  month  by  our  colleague. 
Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
before  the  American  Irish  Foundation. 
which  honored  him  with  its  Distin- 
guished Leadership  Award  at  its 
annual  diruier  in  New  York  City, 

On  his  famous  visit  to  Ireland  in 
1963.  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Eamon  de  Valera  of  Ireland 
founded  the  American  Irish  Founda- 
tion. In  his  address  last  month.  Sena- 
tor Moynihan  quoted  F>resident  Ken- 
nedy's words  in  Dublin; 

Democracy  Is  a  difficult  kind  of  govern- 
ment. It  requires  the  highest  qualities  of 
self-discipline,  restraint,  a  willingness  to 
make  commitments  and  sacrifices  for  the 
general  Interest,  and  also  It  requires  knowl- 
edge 

As  Senator  Moynihan  points  out  In 
his  address; 

Ireland  and  the  IrUh  have  lived  up  to 
President  Kennedy's  standard.  In  order  for 
our  democracy  to  be  able  to  undertake  com- 
mitments u  Ireland,  we  in  the  United 
States  need  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
President    Kennedy    described    so    well    at 
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Dublin  Castle,  responsibilities  which,  above 
all.  "require  knowledge." 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the  Ameri- 
can Irish  Foundation  has  generously 
fulfilled  that  goal,  through  its  many 
successful  efforts  to  encourage  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  learn 
about  the  accomplishments  of  democ- 
racy In  Ireland.  Its  failures  in  North- 
em  Ireland— and  the  hopes  we  all 
share  that  the  current  historic  negoti- 
ations between  Ireland  and  Great  Brit- 
ain will  mark  the  long-awaited  turning 
point  toward  true  democracy  for  the 
peoples  of  both  communities  of  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Amer- 
ican Irish  Foundation  for  its  extraor- 
dinary record  of  achievement,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
MoYNiHANS  eloquent  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
moynihan 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  historic  state  visit  to  Ireland— that 
voyage  in  June  1963  during  which  he  and 
President  Eamon  de  Valera  founded  this 
American  Irish  Foundation— President  John 
F.  Kennedy  said: 

"Ireland  Is  an  unusual  place.  What  hap- 
pened 500  or  1000  years  ago  is  yesterday, 
where  we  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
3000  miles  away,  are  next  door.  While  there 
may  be  those  removed  by  two  or  three  gen- 
erations from  Ireland,  (and)  they  may  have 
left  100  years  ago.  .  .  .  when  I  ask  how  many 
people  have  relatives  In  America,  nearly  ev- 
erylMJdy  holds  up  their  hands." 

Ireland  remains  an  unusual  place,  not 
least  because  it  is  a  free  country.  We  in  the 
United  States  perhaps  do  not  fully  appreci- 
ate the  extraordinary  achievement  of  the 
Irish  people  in  creating  and  sustaining  a 
democratic  system  In  the  years  following  in- 
dependence and  the  civil  war  that  ensued. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  decolonlaliza- 
tion  was  thought  to  t>e  synonymous  with  de- 
mocratization, but  that  time  has  long 
passed.  It  is.  in  fact,  the  rarest  of  events  for 
a  democracy  to  have  emerged  and  endured 
in  our  century,  a  century  that  has  seen  a 
great  deal  more  of  independence  and  civil 
war  than  it  has  of  freedom. 

While  I  am  optimistic,  indeed  confident, 
that  the  future  will  bring  a  freer,  more 
democratic  world— as  the  false  promises  of 
totalitarians  and  petty  tyrants  alike  become 
ever  more  apparently  so— for  the  present  we 
should  recognize  and  take  some  satisfaction 
In  the  survival  of  democratic  societies  where 
they  are  to  be  found.  Ireland  is  such  a  place, 
despite  continuing,  though  still  very  much 
containable,  threats  to  democracy  there. 
The  situation  in  the  North  remains  unre- 
solved, and  provides  fertile  ground  for  the 
alienated  and  the  impoverished  to  tolerate— 
and  even  themselves  to  turn  to— political  vi- 
olence, which  Is  vastly  revived  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  time,  and  is  recurring.  Nev- 
ertheless, today  Ireland  is  a  vibrant  and 
thriving  democracy. 

Those  139  of  us  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress who  have  organized  ourselves  into  the 
group  "Friends  of  Ireland"  think  this  is  sig- 
nificant. We  who  are  ourselves  Involved  In 
an  electoral  process— we  who  know  first- 
hand the  ordeal  and  the  triumph  of  that 


process— find  especially  compelling  the 
proposition  that  the  people  best  qualified  to 
speak  for  a  society  are  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  elected  by  It.  We  therefore 
choose  to  believe  that  the  elected  leaders  of 
Ireland  speak  for  the  Irish  people.  And  In 
this  moment  of  greatest  opportunity,  we 
stand  with  them. 

Foreign  Minister  Peter  Barry,  who  is  with 
us  tonight,  is  a  member  of  that  elected  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland.  Mr.  Barry  can  speak  to 
the  details  if  it  Is  appropriate,  but  I  can  say 
(because  It  is  generally  known)  that  his  gov- 
ernment is  now  engaged  In  what  may  prove 
to  l>e  historic  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  similarly  an  elected, 
democratic  government,  about  a  new  ar- 
rangement for  Northern  Ireland.  One  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  provide  significant  guaran- 
tees of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  national- 
ist community  In  the  North,  and  pave  the 
way  toward  an  enduring,  peaceful  and  just 
reconciliation  there.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
overstate  the  importance  of  this  enterprise, 
for  it  represents  an  effort  to  resolve  one  of 
the  more  ancient  of  the  world's  quarrels: 
the  overlapping  and  conflicting  national- 
isms that  are  the  result  of  England's  settle- 
ments in  Ireland  over  so  many  centuries.  It 
has  proved  to  be  among  the  most  intracta- 
ble of  disputes. 

I  would  offer  the  thought  that  the  most 
enduring  and  destructive  of  human  divisions 
are  those  of  race  and  religion  and  ethnicity. 
A  quarter-century  ago  Nathan  Glazer  and  I 
finished  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot.  our  first 
book  on  ethnicity  as  a  post -modem  phe- 
nomenon. Never  mind  about  me:  Glazer  was 
trying  to  figure  out  something  more  compli- 
cated and  important  than  why  we  have 
'ethnic'  mayors.  If  we  were  right,  especially 
in  the  more  general  subsequent  work.  Eth- 
nicity (1975).  then  quite  simply  Marx  was 
wrong.  Blood  will  tell,  said  we.  and  I  have 
observed  little  else  since.  Look  around  the 
world  today:  the  most  violent  quarrels 
(being  waged  with  the  most  modem  arse- 
nals) are  fights  about  the  most  ancient  of 
grievances:  'the  sons  of  my  father's  enemies 
are  my  enemies.' 

Northern  Ireland  provides  ample  illustra- 
tion of  Just  how  enduring  such  conflict  can 
be.  Driving  through  a  Protestant  slum  in 
Belfast  not  too  long  ago.  I  came  across  a 
peeling  red  brick  wall  across  which  was 
painted.  In  large  black  block  letters:  "Re- 
member 1689!"  A  measure.  If  you  will,  of  the 
depth  of  the  passions  Involved,  and  the  dis- 
tance today's  diplomats  must  traverse. 

Beyond  all  reasonable  expectation,  howev- 
er, these  Anglo-Irish  talks  are  rather  far 
along  Just  now.  We  find  ourselves,  In  fact,  at 
a  moment  of  promise— promise  of  settle- 
ment and  accommodation  and  reconcilia- 
ton— not  seen  since  before  the  First  World 
War.  There  Is  on  the  horizon  at  the  same 
time  the  precarious  prospect  of  Internal 
conflict  not  witnessed  In  Ireland  since  the 
Civil  War.  For  there  are  those  who  have  a 
stake  In  political  stalemate,  economic 
misery,  and  the  violence  that  they  bring. 
These  people  will  not  easily  abide  peaceful, 
democratic  solutions  to  age-old  grudges. 

It  Is  thus  an  Important  moment.  America, 
and  America's  Irish,  face  the  question  of 
how  to  respond.  There  will  surely  be  a 
formal  role  for  governments  If  Irelsind  and 
Britain  are  able  to  announce  an  agreement. 
The  Friends  of  Ireland  have  begun  to  antici- 
pate that.  There  is  also  an  Informal,  though 
not  less  Important,  role  for  the  Irish  In 
America  to  play  In  supporting  and  sustain- 
ing the  process  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
(JFTC  again:  ".  .  .  we  on  the  other  side  of 


the    Atlantic    3000    miles    away    are    nex' 
door .") 

'Vet  there  exists  now  a  breach  between 
Ireland  and  portions— I  want  to  emphasize 
that  It  Is  with  only  some  portions— of  Irish 
America.  Because  of  this  rift  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  we  in  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  peace  process  as 
much  as  we  might.  Thus,  almost  incredibly. 
It  Is  the  fact  that  representatives  of  the 
Irish  Government  have  t>een  all  but  banned 
from  participating  in  New  'V'ork  City's  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parade— not  just  the  largest 
celebration  of  the  feast  of  Ireland's  patron 
saint,  but  the  oldest  public  event  of  Its  kind 
in  North  America,  older  even  than  the 
United  States  government.  I  am  sure  this 
situation  will  not  persist  indefinitely.  I  am 
aware  of  serious  concerns  about  it  within 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibemiauis.  But  my 
goodness— that  It  should  ever  have  begun!  I 
l.ave  t)een  watching  or  marching  In  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  parade  for  getting  on  to  half  a 
century  now.  In  all  that  time  no  event  has 
been  more  dramatic  or  painful  than  those 
which  have  forced  the  Irish  Government  to 
at>sent  Itself.  An  elected,  democratic  Irish 
government  convinced  it  could  not  partici- 
pate in  our  great  observance. 

The  quarrels  here  are  numerous,  and  com- 
plex; some  significant,  some  quite  petty. 
Without  wanting  to  embark  on  a  discussion 
of  these  differences.  I  would  suggest  that 
they  derive  ultimately  from  a  certain  Impa- 
tience on  this  side  of  the  Atlaiitlc  with  the 
democratic  and  diplomatic  process  of  peace 
in  Ireland.  President  Kennedy  said  at 
Dublin  Castle,  on  June  28.  1963.  that: 

"Democracy  Is  a  difficult  kind  of  govern- 
ment. It  requires  the  highest  qualities  of 
self-dlsclpllne,  restraint,  a  willingness  to 
make  commitments  and  sacrifices  for  the 
general  interest,  and  it  also  requires  knowl- 
edge." 

Ireland  and  the  Irish  have  lived  up  to 
President  Kennedy's  standard.  It  Is  time 
more  Irish-Americans  knew  this— knew 
more  at>out  the  accomplishments  of  demo- 
cratic Ireland  and  at>out  Its  work  on  t>ehalf 
of  Its  kinsmen  in  the  North. 

Perhaps  a  little  more  plain-speaking  Is  In 
order  all  around.  From  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment itself,  which  I  know  Is  sensitive  to  the 
problem  I  describe.  Perhaps  also  from  the 
American  Irish  Foundation,  founded,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  by  Eamon  de  Valera.  the 
Amerlcan-bom  Irish  President  who  was  bap- 
tized Just  18  blocks  from  where  we  are  to- 
night (at  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes).  In  order 
for  our  democracy  to  tte  able  to  undertake 
commitments  to  Ireland,  we  In  the  United 
States  need  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
President  Kennedy  described  so  well  at 
Dublin  Castle,  responsibilities  which  above 
all,  "require  knowledge." 

Earlier  tonight.  Fr.  O'Hare  made  a  very 
sensitive  and  thoughtful  reference  to  "Ire- 
land's very  sad  wars. "'  I  take  him  to  have 
been  referring  to  those  lines  from  G.K. 
Chesterton: 
For  the  great  Gaels  of  Ireland 

Are  the  men  that  God  made  mad. 
For  all  their  wars  are  merry. 

And  all  their  songs  are  sad. 

Well  there  are  no  merry  wars  In  Ireland 
(or  anywhere).  Only  an  unreal  sentimental- 
ity suggests  that  destructive,  divisive  vio- 
lence can  bring  peace  to  Ireland.  I  choose 
the  democratic  alternative,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day.  no  longer  far  off.  when  we 
may  all  celebrate  an  historic  dawn  In  a  new 
Ireland. 


October  24.  1985 

SHEP  LEE  OF  AUBURN 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  States  most 
successful  entrepreneurs,  Shep  Lee  of 
Auburn. 

Shep  has  been  a  key  figure  in  the 
automobile  industry  in  Maine  for 
nearly  40  years,  and  has  seen  his 
empire  expand  from  a  single  dealer- 
ship to  a  string  of  seven  throughout 
the  State. 

Beyond  his  success  In  business, 
which  has  been  considerable,  Shep  has 
devoted  enormous  amounts  of  time  to 
bettering  his  community  of  LewLston/ 
Auburn  and  to  statewide  political  ac- 
tivity. For  as  long  as  I  have  known 
Shep,  he  has  maintained  an  abiding 
belief  that  friendship  transcends  party 
lines,  which  explains  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  profile  of  Shep  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  from  the  Lewiston  Sunday 
Sun-Joumal  of  October  20,  1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Lewiston  (ME)  Sun-Joumal.  Oct. 
20.  1985] 

Shep  Lee:  Car  Dealer  Put  His  Faith  in 

People.  Took  a  Chance  and  Made  It  Work 

(By  Joe  OConnor) 

Auburn— Shep  Lee  says  he  has  always 
resented  the  sterotype  Image  that  car  sales- 
men have."" 

Going  against  stereotypes  has  been  a  life- 
long pastime  for  Lee.  In  some  38  years  of 
selling  cars,  he  has  gone  from  one  dealer- 
ship In  downtown  Aubum  to  one  of  the 
largest  auto  sales  operations  in  northern 
New  England— putting  the  road  known  as 
Automobile  Row  "  on  the  map  along  the 
way. 

In  partnership  or  alone.  Lee  operates 
seven  dealerships— five  of  them  In  Aubum— 
that  sell  D<xlge.  Chrysler.  Plymouth.  Cadil- 
lac. Oldsmoblle.  Subaru,  Honda.  Nissan/ 
Dalsun.  and  BMW.  as  well  as  GMC  trucks. 

As  a  successful  businessman  in  what  he 
admits  Is  a  much-maligned  business.  Lee  has 
brought  modem  management  techniques  to 
what  until  recently  was  a  fragmented,  leam- 
as-you-go  industry. 

Contending  that  his  employees  are  the 
cornerstone  of  his  success,  Lee  has  Initiated 
extensive  In-house  training  programs.  And. 
through  a  strict  promote-from-wlthln 
policy,  employees  are  offered  the  opportuni- 
ties to  work  their  way  up  through  the  orga- 
nization—even to  co-ownership  of  a  dealer- 
ship. 

At  the  same  time,  Lee  has  gone  against 
the  common  stereotyi)e  of  the  conservative 
businessman  with  his  longstanding  involve- 
ment in  the  Democratic  Party  and  Maine 
and  American  Civil  Liberties  Unions. 

At  59.  Lee  Is  still  l<x)klng  ahead.  The 
owner  of  about  20  acres  along  Auburns 
Automobile  Row  (a  term  he  coined  for  ad- 
vertising purposes).  Lee  now  plans  to  devel- 
op Maines  first  "autopark."'  where  people 
can  drive  around  to  look  at  cars  without 
fighting  traffic. 

Shepard  Lee  has  been  In  the  automobile 
business  "all  my  life."  Almost  immediately 
after  he  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  In 
1917.  he  went  to  work  at  Advance  Auto 
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Sales,   founded  by 
shitz.  In  1936. 

When  Lee  entered  the  business,  he  said, 
there  were  three  Plymouth  dealers  in  L*wis- 
ton-Aubum.  two  Chevrolet  dealers,  and  two 
Ford  dealers.  In  addition,  many  small  towns 
also  had  new  car  dealerships. 

Nationwide,  there  were  about  50.000  deal- 
ers; today  there  are  24.000 

To  some  extent,  the  reduction  was  caused 
by  auto  manufacturers'  efforts  to  consoli- 
date their  dealerships,  giving  support  to 
those  who  could  build  the  best  facilities. 
The  tightening  of  the  auto  market  In  the 
1970s— particularly  for  large  American 
cars— also  pushed  many  margrinal  dealers 
out  of  business. 

In  the  past  10  years  or  so.  Lee  said,  he  has 
observed  another  new  development:  the 
growth  of  multi-dealership  operations.  In 
which  one  company  sells  a  number  of  com- 
peting car  makes. 

Lee  acknowledges  that  the  Lee  Group,  a 
prime  example  of  a  multi-dealership,  gives 
him  far  more  leverage  with  the  automakers 
than  a  dealer  whose  fortunes  are  tied  to 
only  one  manufacturer. 

To  keep  his  nearly  400  employees  working 
toward  the  same  goals.  Lee  established  a 
management  company,  which  employs  a 
full-time  trainer,  full-time  director  of  parts 
and  services,  and  other  personnel  whose 
jotw  are  "to  provide  a  whole  bunch  of  sup- 
port services"  to  the  various  dealerships. 

Even  though  he  employs  an  elaborate  or- 
ganization and  planning  mechanism.  Lee 
says  the  key  to  a  successful  operation  is 
finding  the  best  people— and  keeping  them. 
"If  you  have  a  good  record  and  good 
credit,  you  can  always  Iwrrow  money  for 
land  or  a  new  building. "  Lee  says.  "But  if 
you  don't  have  the  people,  new  buildings 
won't  help  you. 

"I  have  always  resented  the  stereotyped 
image  that  car  salesmen  have,  but  dealers 
have  contributed  to  that  themselves  by 
hiring  anybody  off  the  street,"  he  says. 

"It's  amazing  how  badly  treated  a  custom- 
er can  be  at  a  car  dealer,  and  how  Indiffer- 
ent most  salespeople— who  depend  on  sell- 
ing to  make  their  living— are." 

So  Jaded  is  Lee  about  most  car  salespeople 
that  as  a  rule  his  dealerships  will  not  hire 
anyone  who  has  sold  cars  before. 

To  make  sure  employees  know  what  to 
expect— and  what  is  expected  of  them— the 
Lee  Group  Issues  a  16-page  operating  stand- 
ards booklet,  which  covers  everything  from 
hiring  and  promotion  policies  to  customer 
satisfaction  to  advertising. 

P»rospective  employees  undergo  at  least 
two  lnter\-iews.  part  of  a  rigorous  selection 
process  that  is  necessary  Lee  says,  because 
the  company  spends  a  lot  of  money  both  on 
salaries  while  nevk  employees  are  In  train- 
ing, and  on  the  traln;ng  itself 

"I  am  sure  that  we  have  the  most  expen- 
sive training  program  in  Ne*  England."  Lee 
says.  'And  I  am  sure  that  It  is  worth  It," 

To  retain  good  people.  Lee  promises  that 
all  promotions  to  management  within  the 
dealerships  and  the  Lee  Group  as  a  whole 
will  be  made  from  within  the  organization 

For  about  the  past  five  yea.-s  l^e  said,  he 
has  gone  beyond  simply  promioting  from 
within,  by  seeking  out  "ambitious.  Intelli- 
gent young  people  who  want  to  end  up 
owning  something  for  themselves." 

While  no  promises  are  made.  Lee  said  If  a 
person  works  his  way  through  all  the  posi- 
tions available  and  still  shows  promise.  "We 
will  buy  you  a  dealership  and  allow  you  to 
buy  into  that  business  out  of  your  bonus." 

That  offer  Is  particularly  attractive  given 
the  cost  of  starting  a  new  dealership,  which 


Lee  estimates  would  take  about  »500.000 
cash  for  operating  costs  plus  loans  of  $2  mil- 
lion to  t3  million  for  Inventory  and  facili- 
ties. 

"If  you  want  to  see  someone  work  hard, 
just  give  them  the  opportimity  to  own 
something.  "  Lee  says.  Of  the  Lee  Group's 
seven  dealerships,  "five  have  young  part- 
ners," he  said— and  he  hints  that  he  would 
like  to  add  a  few  more  dealerships  to  the 
group. 

In  the  ea-ly  1960s.  Aubum  underwent 
urban  renewal,  and  Advance  Auto  was  on 
the  hit  list. 

Lee  had  been  pleased  with  his  downtown 
location,  and  he  agonized  over  where  to 
move  before  he  purchased  a  parcel  of  land 
on  Center  Street. 

Advance  succeeded  at  Its  new  site,  and  In 
1974.  when  the  gas  crisis  made  big  American 
gas-guzzlers  as  popular  as  a  harborful  of 
dead  fish.  Lee  put  his  faith  In  the  economic 
might  of  General  Motors  and  purchased  the 
local  Cadillac-Oldsmobile  dealership  and 
moved  that  up  to  Center  Street  also. 

Then  came  Datsun  World,  in  1975.  and 
Subaru,  whose  four-wheel-drive  economy 
cars  delighted  Maine  drivers.  Last  year.  Lee 
added  a  GMC  truck  dealership  to  his  Center 
Street  lot.  and  then  came  Honda,  the  Japa- 
nese-owned company  which  also  happened 
to  l)e  a  fourth-largest  American  automak- 
er—thus eliminating  any  potential  problems 
with  import  quotas. 

Lee  says  this  concentration  of  ownership 
doesn't  mean  any  drop  in  competitiveness 
among  the  dealerships,  because  his  partners 
know  that  'their  Income  is  derived  from  the 
profitability  of  their  operation."  and  be- 
cause salespeople  know  that  promotions  to 
management  are  based  on  sales  prowess. 

After  formally  dedicating  the  Honda  deal- 
ership last  week,  Lee  is  now  looking  at 
moving  Datsun  World  to  Center  Street,  he- 
tween  Cadlllac-Olds-Honda  and  Subaru.  In  a 
year  or  so. 

In  the  long  term,  he  has  started  filling 
behind  the  Cadillac  building  with  plans  to 
build  the  areas  first  autopark. 

There,  shoppers  will  be  able  to  cruise 
along  a  landscaped  driveway  nmning  the 
quarter  mile  from  Stetson  Road  behind  the 
Lee  dealerships,  stopping  perhaps  for  lunch 
at  picnic  tables  along  Bobbin  Mill  Brook. 

The  purpose  of  an  autopark  Is  simple,  Lee 
said:  ""To  create  a  pleasant  environment  In 
which  people  can  drive  around  and  look  at 
cars." 

Although  such  a  park  would  be  a  first  for 
Maine,  they  are  In  evidence  nationwide. 

"To  say  that  they  are  relatively  common 
might  t)e  overstating  the  case  but  It  Is 
something  that  is  happening  more  and  more 
throughout  the  country,    he  said 

One  quality  that  sets  Lee  off  from  many 
others  In  the  business  community  Is  his 
longtime  participation  in  the  Democratic 
Party 

As  a  Democrat,  he  admits,  he  Is  In  a  mi- 
nority among  business-people:  "My  business 
friends  always  tell  me  that  I'm  ■well-lnt«n- 
tioned  but  misguided.  '  he  laughs. 

Then  he  adds:  I  am  a  Democrat  l>ecause  I 
believe  in  Democratic  principles 

Lee's  Involvement  with  politics  goes  back 
to  the  1950s,  when  he  served  as  a  manager 
for  Frank  M  Coffin's  (now  federal  Judge 
Coffin*  successful  congressional  campaigns 
and  became  acquainted  with  Gov,  Edmund 
Muskle,  now  a  close  friend  as  is  his  succes- 
sor. Sen.  George  Mitchell. 

But.  despite  his  long  Involvement  with 
politics,  and  his  practiced  ease  In  front  of 
television    cameras,    the    former    Aubum 
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School  Committee  member  has  no  Intention 
of  going  after  elective  office. 

"My  wife  would  divorce  me  If  I  did.  and 
I've  t)een  married  35  years,  much  too  long 
for  that." 

As  early  as  the  1950s,  Lee  al.so  was  In- 
volved In  the  Androscoggin  Valley  Mental 
Health  Association  and  the  local  chapter  of 
the  NAACP.  Then  there  is  his  long  ser\'lce 
on  the  board  of  the  Maine  and  American 
Civil  Liberties  Unions;  he  was  elected  na- 
tional vice  president  of  the  ACLU  In  1982. 

Questioned  about  his  involvement  with 
these  groups.  Lee  says  simply.  "If  you  be- 
lieve In  something,  you  should  do  something 
about  It." 

He  recalls  that  shortly  after  his  college 
graduation,  he  often  wondered  if  he 
wouldn't  t>e  happier  as  a  college  professor. 
One  day  he  had  a  customer  of  the  type 
salesmen  have  nightmares. 

"I  was  trying  to  sell  him  a  $100  car  and  he 
kicked  the  tires,  slammed  the  doors,  and 
used  incredibly  foul  and  abusive  language. 
And  he  didn't  buy  the  car.  I  asked  myself. 
Is  this  really  what  I  want  to  do  for  the  rest 
of  my  life?'  " 

Lee  returned  to  Bowdoin  and  discussed  his 
indecision  with  a  former  professor. 

"You  think  that  t>elng  a  professor  means 
spending  all  your  time  reading  good  books 
and  talking  with  smart  students— it's  not." 
the  professor  said,  and  proceeded  to  offer 
some  revelations  about  academic  politics. 

Then  the  professor  mentioned  a  promi- 
nent businessman  In  Brunswick.  "If  I  go  to  a 
selectmen's  meeting  and  say  something.  I 
can  see  them  thinking.  He's  never  met  a 
payroll,  or  balanced  the  books,  or  hired  and 
fired.'  But  when  that  businessman  gets  up 
and  says  the  same  thing  I  said,  they  sit  up 
and  listen.  t>ecause  he  has  done  these 
things." 

So  Lee  went  back  to  Advance  Auto,  and 
now  he  says.  "I  believe  that  you  can  still  be 
successful  In  business  and  make  a  contribu- 
tion in  other  areas  too." 

He  says  he  still  sees  customers  on  the 
showroom  floor  who  bought  their  first  car 
from  his  father,  or  from  him  when  he  was 
Just  starting  out. 

The  importance  of  returns  and  referrals  is 
greater  here  than  In  a  more  metropolitan 
area.  Lee  says. 

"Certainly.  In  a  small  town  In  a  small 
state,  you  have  to  have  a  good  reputation  If 
you're  going  to  succeed  in  the  long  run." 


SHOES  AND  TEXTILES 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  not 
so  long  ago.  it  was  said  Missouri  was 
first  in  shoes,  first  in  booze,  and  last  In 
the  American  League. 

Today,  we  are  first  In  the  American 
League  but  last  in  shoes.  Only  booze 
seems  to  be  holding  its  own. 

To  some  people,  that  may  sound  like 
a  fair  trade.  But  I  guarantee  you  It  is 
anything  but  fair  to  the  thousands  of 
Missouri  shoe  and  textile  workers  who 
have  seen  their  Jobs  exported  to  the 
factories  of  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong, 
Korea,  and  Brazil. 

It  is  anything  but  fair  to  an  Industry 
which  undertook  a  massive  moderniza- 
tion program  only  to  find  itself  still 
swamped  by  foreign  competitors  who 
enjoy  the  tienefit  of  sweatshop  wages. 
It  is  anything  but  fair  to  the  rural 
areas  of  Missouri  where  a  shoe  factory 


is  often  the  backbone  of  a  town's  econ- 
omy. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  has 
changed  dramatically  in  Missouri 
during  my  Senate  career.  When  I 
came  to  office  there  were  a  booming 
33,600  textile  and  apparel  jobs  in  Mis- 
souri. I  have  watched  that  employ- 
ment sector  erode  down  to  30,000  in 
1972,  and  It  has  fallen  to  nearly  22.000 
Jobs  today.  In  this  period  employment 
has  dropped  33  percent.  As  the  im- 
ports come  pouring  in  the  jobs  have 
flooded  out  the  door.  Import  penetra- 
tion into  the  textile  market  has  gone 
wild.  In  1968,  import  penetration  was 
14.5  percent.  The  statistics  now  put 
import  penetration  at  just  over  the  50- 
percent  mark. 

The  less  than  illustrious  record  of 
textile  and  apparel  industry  during  my 
Senate  career  is  only  beat  by  the  bot- 
toming out  of  the  footwear  industry. 
When  I  came  to  office.  Missouri  pro- 
duced 56.5  million  pairs  of  shoes.  We 
now  produce  only  36.5  million  pairs, 
marking  a  change  of  minus  35.4  per- 
cent. Missouri  in  1968  employed  24.000 
people  In  footwear  products  and  now 
there  are  less  than  15.000  of  those  ex- 
isting jobs;  a  drop  of  negative  36.4  per- 
cent. Since  1968.  55  footwear  plants 
have  shut  their  doors  in  Missouri;  7 
have  closed  in  the  past  year  alone. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  in  this  debate 
about  retaliation  from  our  trading 
partners.  We  are  told  we  cant  take 
action  to  save  American  jobs  and  basic 
industries  for  fear  the  nations  which 
are  reaping  huge  t)enefits  from  free 
sw;cess  to  the  U.S.  market  will  some- 
how retaliate  against  our  exports. 

Who  is  kidding  whom?  We  are  the 
ones  who  are  getting  killed  in  this 
free-trade  marketplace  with  a  trade 
deficit  approaching  $150  billion.  When 
is  it  our  turn  to  retaliate  against 
unfair,  unbalanced  and  unrestrained 
exploitation  of  our  domestic  market? 
Are  foreign  countries  the  only  ones  al- 
lowed to  take  action  In  their  self  inter- 
est? 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est and  richest  marketplace  in  the 
world.  Foreign  producers  will  go  to 
any  lengths  to  gain  a  foothold  here  for 
their  products.  We  are  the  one  with 
the  leverage  to  deemed  fair  terms  In 
our  trade  relations.  And  yet  we  cower 
before  the  threat  that  some  foreign 
nation  is  going  to  risk  its  lucrative  po 
sltlon  In  our  marketplace  by  retallat 
ing  against  U.S.  exports. 

I  think  It  is  time  this  country  served 
notice  that  while  it  Is  dedicated  to  the 
growth  of  the  freest  possible  world 
trade,  it  will  not  play  patsy  to  nations 
which  observe  no  restraint,  no  limits 
in  their  push  to  exploit  our  market  It 
is  time  we  exercised  the  tremendous 
strength  we  possess  as  the  world's  pre- 
mier trade  market  to  demand  that  free 
and  fair  trade  go  together. 


October  21  19S:> 

CHILDHOOD  VACCINES-WE 
NEED  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  over  th. 
last  2  days,  the  Senate  has  discussfni 
and  debated,  and  passed  an  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  During 
the  proceedings  of  October  21.  the 
Senate  agreed  to  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Bumpers,  to  add 
funds  for  our  childhood  inununlzation 
programs.  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Bumpers  for  his  continuing  support 
for  these  programs— the  most  success- 
ful disease  prevention  this  country  has 
ever  known.  Senator  Bumpers  recently 
testified  before  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  about  his  long- 
standing commitment  at  both  the 
State  and  National  levels  to  childhood 
immunization. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  as  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee.  Senator 
Bumpers  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and 
got  to  the  heart  of  a  complex  conun- 
drum: we  must  continue  to  immunize 
our  children  against  diseases  which 
would  otherwise  take— and  have  in  the 
past  taken— an  enormous  toll.  Yet  we 
are  being  told  by  the  private  sector 
vaccine  manufacturers  that  they  may 
be  unable  to  continue  in  the  market 
because  of  their  increasing  and  in 
creasingly  unpredictable  liability  costs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  unacceptable 
alternative  Is  Government  supplied 
vaccines.  But  what  are  the  acceptable 
alternatives  and  options?  How  and  to 
what  extent  are  the  astronomical  In 
creases  in  vaccine  costs-  increa.se.'i 
which  necessitated  Senator  Bumpers 
amendment,  and  may  necessitate  even 
a  supplemental  appropriation  — related 
to  the  industry's  liability  problems? 
And  what  is  the  resolution  of  the 
problem? 

Senator    Bumpers    noted    that    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re 
sources  is  working  toward  markup  of 
appropriate    legislation    that    will    ac 
complish  these  critical  goaLs   Contlnu 
ation  of  our  essential  childhood  Immu 
nizatlon  programs,   with   an  adequate 
supply  of   vaccines;   compensation   for 
victims  of  vaccine  related  Injuries,  edu 
cation  of  health  providers  and  parents 
about    possible    risks    associated    with 
some  vaccinatioas.  and  application  of 
the  latest  in  science  and  technology  to 
the  development  of  the  best  possible 
vaccines  for  our  children. 

With  respect  to  that  last  goal.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  questions 
raised  by  Senators  Hawkins  and 
Weicker  about  the  priority  t>elnK 
placed  on  development  of  new  and  im 
proved  pediatric  vaccines  In  our  con 
ference  report  on  H.R  2409.  the  NIH 
authorization  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  we  noted 
specifically  the  conferees'  Intent  that 
the  new  Associate  Directors  for  Pre 
vention  at  NIH  should  assure  that 
Congress  is  informed  at>out  immuntza 
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lion   research,   particularly   about   re- 
search toward  developing  an  Improved 

pertussis  vaccine. 

Mr  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
childhood  immunization  programs  of 
this  country.  I  am  pleased  that  both 
HHS  and  Lederle  Laboratories  have  a 
new  pertussis  vaccine  ready  to  enter 
clinical  trials.  I  understand  that  the 
new  Government  vaccine  will  be  tested 
this  winter,  and  Lederles  vaccine  will 
be  tested  as  soon  as  an  appropriate 
test  population  is  determined.  Never- 
theless, I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot 
rest  until  we  have  the  best  that  sci- 
ence can  produce,  I  continue  to  urge 
HHS  to  place  the  highest  possible  pri- 
ority on  the  development  of  better  and 
safer  vaccines— especially  a  t>etter  and 
safer  pertussis  vaccine  In  no  way  do  I 
presume  to  second-guess  the  experts 
at  HHS  about  alining  research  prior- 
ities. But  this  is  important- Indeed,  it 
is  essential.  We  are  facing  a  potential 
crisis  in  public  health.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  important  than  solving  it? 
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For  necessary  expenses  for  international 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  foregoing  colloquy:) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews),  The  hour  of  9:30  having  ar- 
rived, routine  morning  business  is 
closed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed as  if  in  morning  business  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.) 


COMMERCE,  JUSTICE.  AND 

STATE.     THE    JLTDICIARY,     AND 
RELATED      AGENCIES      APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1986 
Mr    RUDMAN    Mr    President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    that    the   Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No    338,   H.R    2965,   the  State, 
Ju.stice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 
1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  'HR  2965)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice. 
and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agen 
cies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 


ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  he  inserted  are  shown  in  italics. ) 
H.R.  29«5 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.    That   the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  ajiy 
money  in  the  Treasury  no!  otherwise  appro 
priated,  for  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  relat 
ed  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep 
tember   30,    1986.   and   for   other   purposes, 
namely: 

TITLE  I-DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE 

Genzral  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration  of   the   Department   of   Com- 
merce. Including  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  of 
ftcial  entertainment.  t»3 1,609.000] 

$32,343,000. 

Bureau  or  the  Census 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  collecting, 
compiling,  analyzing,  preparing,  and  pub- 
lishing statistics,  provided  for  by  law. 
[$88,662,000]  S90.400.000. 

PERIODIC  CENSUSES  AND  PROGRAMS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish statistics  for  periodic  censuses  and  pro- 
grams provided  for  by  law.  [$105,111,000] 
SJ05. 687.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended. 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
law.  of  economic  and  statistical  analysis  pro- 
grams, [$30,543,000]  t30.16S.000. 

Economic  DrvELOPMENT  Administration 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

For  economic  development  assistance  as 
provided  by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
Public  Law  91-304,  and  such  laws  that  were 
In  effect  Immediately  before  September  30. 
1982,  [$180,000,000]  S160.000.000  Provided. 
That  during  fuscal  year  1986  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$150,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for  loan 
principal  Provided  further  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  othericise  made  avaii- 
able  under  this  heading  rnav  be  used  directlv 
or  indirectly  for  attorney's  fees  in  connec- 
tion icith  grants  and  contracts  made  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  administering 
the  economic  development  assistance  pro- 
grams as  provided  for  by  law,  [$26,000,000] 
s:4. 450.000  Provided  That  these  funds  may 
be  used  to  monitor  projects  approved  pursu- 
ant to  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1976,  as  amended,  title  11  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  the 
Community  Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act 
of  1977.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  paragraph  shall  be  used 
to  fill  and  maintain  forty-nine  permanent 
positions  designated  as  Economic  Develop- 
ment Representatives  out  of  the  total 
number  of  permanent  positions  funded  In 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 


trade  activities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce including  trade  promolionai  activi- 
ties abroad  anthoul  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  law  set  forth  in  44  U.S.C  3702  and  3703; 
full  medical  coverage  for  dependent  mem- 
tiers  of  immediate  families  of  employees  sta- 
tioned overseas  employment  of  Americans 
and  aliens  b>  contract  for  semces  abroad; 
rentAl  of  space  abroad  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years,  and  expenses  of  alter- 
ation, repair,  or  improvement,  purchase  or 
construction  of  temporary  demountable  ex- 
hibition structures  for  use  abroad.  pa>Tnent 
of  tort  claims,  m  the  manner  authorized  in 
the  firsi  paragraph  of  28  USC  2672  when 
such  claims  arise  m  foreign  countries:  not  to 
exceed  $253,000  for  official  representation 
expenses  abroad,  awards  of  compensation  to 
informers  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  and  as  authorized  by  22  U,S,C. 
401(b);  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles for  official  use  abroad  and  motor  vehi- 
cles for  law  enforcement  use  with  special  re- 
quirement vehicles  eligible  for  purchase 
without  regard  to  any  price  limitation  oth- 
erwise established  by  law;  [$196,472,000] 
S192.980.000.  of  which  S'. 090. 000  u  for  the 
Office  of  Textiles  and  Apparels  including 
S3.SOO.000  for  a  grant  to  the  Tailored  Cloth- 
ing Technology  Corporation,  to  remain 
available  until  expended  Provided,  That 
the  provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 105(f)  and  all  of  section  108(c)  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (22  U,S.C  2455<f>  and  2458(c)) 
shall  apply  in  carrying  out  these  activities. 
[During  fiscal  year  1986  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  aulhoritv  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $3  500,000  During 
fiscal  year  1986.  commitments  to  guarantee 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $1  COCK), 000  of  contin- 
gent liability  for  loan  principal  ) 
Minority  Business  Development  Agency 

minority  business  development 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  fostering  promoting, 
and  developing  minority  business  enterprise, 
including  expenses  of  grants,  contracts,  and 
other  agreements  with  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations, [$44,802,000]  S4S. 090.000.  of 
which  $31,495,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  Prc.vided  Tha.X  not  to 
exceed  ^$13  307,000]  Sl3.S9i.000  shall  be 
available"  for  program  management  for 
fiscal  year  1986[  Provided  further.  TTiat 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph or  in  this  title  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shall  be  available  to  reimburse 
the  fund  established  by  15  U.S.C  1521  on 
account  of  the  performance  of  a  program. 
project,  or  activity,  nor  shall  such  fund  t>e 
available  for  the  performance  of  a  program. 
project,  or  activity,  which  had  not  been  per- 
formed as  a  cenlraa  service  pursuant  to  15 
U.S,C  1521  before  July  1  1982,  unless  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  notified  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance of  such  acion  m  accordance  with  the 
Committees  reprogramlng  procedures]. 
United  States  Travel  and  TormsM 
Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Ttavel  and  Tourism  Administration 
Including  travel  and  tounsm  promotional 
activities  abroad  without  regard  tc  the  pro- 
visions of  law  set  forth  in  44  U.S  C.  3702  and 
3703;  and  including  employment  of  aliens  by 
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contract  for  services  abroad;  rental  of  space 
abroad  for  periods  not  exceeding  five  years, 
and  expenses  of  alteration,  repair,  or  im- 
provement; purchase  or  construction  of 
temporary  demountable  exhibition  struc- 
tures for  use  abroad;  advance  of  funds 
under  contracts  abroad;  payment  of  tort 
claims  In  the  manner  authorized  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  28  U.S.C,  2672.  when  such 
claims  arise  in  foreign  countries;  and  not  to 
exceed  $8,000  for  representation  expenses 
abroad;  $12,000,000. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

operations,  research,  and  facilities 
1  including  transfers  of  funds' 
For  necessary  expenses  of  activities  au- 
thorl2ied  by  law  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  Including 
acquisition,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
hire  of  aircrtft;  399  commissioned  officers 
on  the  active  list;  construction  of  facilities, 
including  Initial  equipment;  alteration,  mod- 
ernization, and  relocation  of  facilities;  and 
acquisition  of  land  for  facilities; 
[$1,121,228.0003  tl. 131,699.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  In  addition. 
$28,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  Air 
port  and  Airways  Trust  Fund;  and  in  addi- 
tion, £$30,000,000]  t3S.700.000  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  Fund  entitled 
"Promote  and  Develop  Fishery  Products 
and  Research  Pertaining  to  American  Fish- 
eries"; and  in  addition.  $8,000,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  Coastal  Energy 
Impact  Fund:  Provided,  That  [unobligat- 
ed] unexpended  balances  In  the  account 
"Coastal  Zone  Management"  are  merged 
with  this  account  on  October  1,  1985:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  grants  to  States  pursu- 
ant to  section  306  and  section  306(a)  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  as  amended, 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  and  shall  not  be 
less  than  $450,000.  Provided  further.  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph, 
necessary  funds  shall  be  used  to  fill  and 
maintain  a  staff  of  three  persons,  as  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
personneL  to  loork  on  contracts  and  pur- 
chase orders  at  the  National  Data  Buoy 
Center  in  Bay  St  Louis.  Mississippi,  and 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  National  Data 
Buoy  Center  m  the  same  manner  and  extent 
that  such  procurement  functions  were  per- 
formed at  Bay  SL  Louis  prior  to  June  26. 
1983.  except  that  they  may  provide  procure- 
ment assistance  to  other  Department  of 
Commerce  activities  pursuant  to  ordinary 
interagency  agreements.  Where  practicable, 
these  positions  shall  be  filled  by  the  employ- 
ees ioho  performed  such  functions  prior  to 
June  26.  1983. 

FISHERMEN'S  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  Public  Law  95-372.  not  to  exceed 
$750,000.  to  be  derived  from  receipts  collect- 
ed pursuant  to  that  Act,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

FOREIGN  FISHING  OBSERVER  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention 
Act  of  1975.  as  amended  (Public  Law  96- 
339).  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  94-265).  and  the  American  Fish 
eries  Promotion  Act  (Public  Law  96-561), 
there  are  appropriated  from  the  fees  Im- 
posed under  the  foreign  fishery  observer 
program  authorized  by  these  Act*,  not  to 
exceed  $4,500,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 


FISHERMEN'S  GUARANTY  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967.  as  amended.  $1,800,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  receipts  collected  pursuant 
to  that  Act,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

[fisheries  loan  fund 

[For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  221  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Promotion  Act  of  December  22, 
1980  (Public  Law  96-561),  there  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Fisheries  Loan  Fund, 
$2,500,000  from  receipts  collected  pursuant 
to  that  Act:  Provided.  That  during  fiscal 
year  1986  not  to  exceed  $300,000  of  the 
Fisheries  Loan  Fund  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses.] 

Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office,  Including  defense  of 
suits  Instituted  against  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks,  [$84,739,000] 
S88.S35.000  and.  in  addition,  such  fees  as 
shall  be  collected  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  1113 
and  35  U.S.C.  41  and  376.  to  remain  avail 
able  until  expended. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

scientific  and  technical  research  and 
services 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  [$123,985,000] 
S125. 916,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  not  to  exceed  $3,708,000 
may  be  transferred  to  the  'Working  Capital 
Fund  ". 

National  Telecommunications  and 

Information  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  as  provided  for  by 
law.  of  the  National  Telecommunications 
amd  Information  Administration. 

[$13,186,000]  S13.6S6.000.  of  which  $700,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

PUBLIC  telecommunications  facilities. 

PLANNING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

For  grsints  authorized  by  section  392  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amend- 
ed. $24,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
[$750,000]  SI. 200.000  shall  be  available  for 
program  management  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 391  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended  Provided  further.  That  notunth- 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  391  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
the  prior  year  unobligated  balances  may  be 
made  available  for  grants  for  projects  for 
which  applications  have  been  submitted  and 
approved  during  any  fiscal  year 

General  Provisions— Department  of 
Commerce 

Sec.  101.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
applicable  appropriations  and  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
be  available  for  the  activities  specified  in 
the  Act  of  October  26,  1949  (IS  U.SC.  1514). 
to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  said  Act,  and.  notwithstanding  31  U.S.C. 
3324.  may  be  used  for  adveince  payments  not 
otherwise  authorized  only  upon  the  certifi- 
cation of  officials  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  payments  are  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Sec.  102.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  are  available  for  salaries  and 
expenses  shall  be  available  for  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles;  services  as  authorized 


by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  and  uniforms  or  allou 
ances   therefor,   as   authorized    by   law   (^ 
use.  5901-5902). 

Sec.  103.  No  funds  in  this  title  shall  b> 
used  to  sell  to  private  interests,  except  wit  t 
the  consent  of  the  borrower,  or  contraf 
with  private  Interests  to  sell  or  administer 
any  loans  made  under  the  Public  Works  am: 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  or  an. 
loans  made  under  section  254  of  the  Tradi 
Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  104.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  autho' 
ized  to  accept  contributions  of  funds,  r 
remain  available  unlit  expended,  from  ani. 
public  or  private  source  to  construct  a  fact! 
ity  for  cold  neutron  research  on  materiah 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  container 
in  IS  use.  278d. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart 
ment  of  Commerce  Appropriation  Act 
1986". 

TITLE  II-DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

General  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  exc>enses  necessary  for  the  admlnL'< 

tration     of     the     Department     of    Justice 

[$72,533,000]  S71.200.000. 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For    necessary    expenses    of    the    United 
States  Parole  Commission,  as  authorized  b> 
law,  [$9,681,000]  S9.836.00O 

Legal  Activities 

salaries  and  expenses,  general  lsgal 
activities 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  legal  ac 
tivitles  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  Including  not  t( 
exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of  collectlnt; 
evidence,  to  be  expended  under  the  direr 
tion  of  the  Attorney  General  and  accounted 
for  solely  on  his  certificate;  and  rent  of  pri 
vate  or  Government-owned  space  In  the  DLs 
trlct  of  Columbia;  [$200,277,000] 
S20S.400.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$6,000,000  for  litigation  support  contract,- 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30 
I987[;  and  of  which  $3,088,000  shall  be  for 
the  Office  of  Special  Investigations]. 

salaries  and  expenses,  antitrust  division 
For  expenses  necessary   for  the  enforce 
ment     of     antitrust     and     kindred     law.s 
[$43,476,000]  S44.S20.000. 

salaries  and  expenses,  foreign  claims 

SrmXMKNT  COMMISSION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
activities  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  including  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  allowances  and  bene- 
fits similar  to  those  allowed  under  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  as  determined  by 
the  Commission;  expenses  of  packing,  ship- 
ping, and  storing  personal  effects  of  person 
nel  assigned  abroad;  rental  or  lease,  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  necessary,  of  office  space 
and  living  quarters  of  personnel  assigned 
abroad;  maintenance,  improvement,  and 
repair  of  properties  rented  or  leased  abroad, 
and  furnishing  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
such  properties:  insurance  on  official  motor 
vehicles  abroad:  advances  of  funds  abroad; 
advances  or  reimbursements  to  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  for  use  of  their  facilities 
and  services  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Commission;  hire  of  motor  vehicles  for 
field  use  only;  and  employment  of  aliens; 
[$700,000]  S8S0.000. 


[SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  UNITED  STATES 
ATTORNEYS  AND  MARSHALS 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  offices  of 
the  United  States  attorneys,  marshals,  and 
bankruptcy  trustees:  Including  acquisition, 
lease,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  air- 
craft. $471,500,000] 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES.   UNITED  STATES 
ATTORNEYS  AND  TRUSTEES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Offices  of  the 
United  States  attorneys  and  bankruptcy 
trustees.  S335.000.000:  Provided.  That  not 
less  than  S4 50.000  shall  be  used  for  the  inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  individuals  in- 
dicted for  violations  of  obscenity  statutes. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES.  UNITED  STATES 
MARSHALS  SERVICE 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service:  including  acquisi- 
tion, lease,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
vehicles  and  aircraft  SI 49,000,000. 

SUPPORT  OF  UNITED  STATES  PRISONERS 

For  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  institutions,  [$53,240,000] 
SS2. 000. 0001.  and  in  addition,  $9,000,000 
shall  be  available  under  the  Cooperative 
Agreement  Program  until  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  renovating,  constructing,  and 
equipping  State  and  local  correctional  facili- 
ties]: Provided.  That  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  constructing  any  local  correctional 
facility  pursuant  to  the  Cooperative  Agree- 
ment Program  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
constructing  space  for  the  average  Federal 
prisoner  population  to  be  housed  In  the  fa- 
cility, or  in  other  facilities  in  the  same  cor- 
rectional system,  as  projected  by  the  Attor- 
ney General:  Provided  further.  That  follow- 
ing agreement  on  or  completion  of  any  Fed- 
erally assisted  correctional  facility  construc- 
tion, the  availability  of  the  space  acquired 
for  Federal  prisoners  with  these  Federal 
funds  shall  be  assured  and  the  per  diem  rate 
charged  for  housing  Federal  prisoners  in 
the  assured  space  shall  not  exceed  operating 
costs  for  the  period  of  time  specified  in  the 
cooperative  agreement. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  WITNESSES 

For  expenses,  mileage,  compensation,  and 
per  diems  of  witnesses  and  for  per  diems  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law.  in- 
cluding advances;  [$47,900,000]  S47.400.000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $550,000  may  be  made 
available  for  planning,  construction,  renova- 
tion, maintenance,  remodeling,  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  equipment  In- 
cident thereto  for  protected  witness  safe 
sites.-  Provided,  That  restitution  of  not  to 
exceed  S25,000  shall  be  paid  to  the  estate  of 
victims  killed  as  a  result  of  crimes  commit- 
ted by  persons  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
Federal  witness  protection  program,  if  such 
crimes  were  committed  within  two  years 
after  protection  was  terminated,  notwith- 
standing any  limitations  contained  in  part 
faJ  of  section  3S2S  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES.  COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS  SERVICE 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service,  established  by  title  X  of 
the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964,  [$33,217,000] 
S31.000.000.  of  which  [$26,583,000] 
S24. 366.000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended to  make  payments  In  advance  for 
grants,  contracts  and  reimbursable  agree- 
ments and  other  expenses  necessary  under 
section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-422;  94 
Stat.  1809)  for  the  processing,  care,  mainte- 
nance, security,   transportation   and  recep- 


tion and  placement  in  the  United  States  of 
Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants;  Proi'ided.  That 
notwithstanding  section  501(e)(2)(B)  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-422;  94  Stat.  1810),  funds 
may  be  expended  for  assistance  with  respect 
to  Cuban  and  Haitian  entranu  as  author- 
ized under  section  501(c)  of  such  Act. 

ASSETS  FORFEITURE  FUND 

For  expenses  authorized  by  28  U.S.C.  524, 
as  amended  by  the  Comprehensive  Forfeit- 
ure Act  of  1984,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  derived  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund:  Provided, 
That  in  the  aggregate,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
authorized  by  subsections  (c)(1)(B), 
(c)(1)(E),  and  (c)(1)(F)  of  that  section. 
Interagency  Law  Enforcement 
presidential  commission  on  organizld  crime 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime. 
Sl.000.000. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  detection,  in- 
vestigation,    and     prosecution     of     crimes 
against   the   United   States;   including   pur- 
chase for  police-type  use  of  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  six  hundred  forty  passenger 
motor  vehicles  of  which  one  thousand  four 
hundred  fifty  will  be  for  replacement  only, 
without    regard    to    the    general    purchase 
price  limiutlon  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  acqui- 
sition, lease,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
aircraft;  and  not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet 
unforeseen    emergencies   of   a   confidential 
character,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  be  ac- 
counted    for     solely     on     his     certificate; 
[$1,194,132,000]    SI. 209.468.000.    of    which 
not    to   exceed    $25,000,000    for    automated 
data    processing    and    telecommunications 
and    $1,000,000    for    undercover   operations 
shall  remain  available  until  Septemt)er  30, 
1J87;  of  which  $3,000,000  for  research  relat- 
ed  to   Investigative   activities   shall   remain 
available  until  expended;  and  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $500,000  is  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  making  payments  or  advances 
for  expenses  arising  out  of  contractual  or 
reimbursable    agreements    with    State    and 
local   law  enforcement  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  activities  related  to  ter- 
rorism: Provided.  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  title  31  U.S.C.  3302,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
may  establish  and  collect  fees  to  process  fin- 
gerprint  identification    records   for   noncri- 
minal employment  and  licensing  purposes, 
and   credit   not    more    than   $13,500,000   of 
such  fees  to  this  appropriation  to  be  used 
for  salaries  and  other  expenses  Incurred  In 
providing   these   ser\'ices.   Provided  further. 
That    S13.120.000    shall    remain    available 
until  expended  for  constructing  and  eguip- 
ping   new  facilities   at   the   FBI  Academy. 
Quantico,   Virginia.  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $45,000  shall  be  available  for 
official    reception    and    representation    ex- 
penses. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration.  Including  not  to 
exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies of  a  confidential  character,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  te  accounted  for  solely  on 
his  certificate;  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
[five]    seven   hundred   fifty-two   passenger 


motor  vehicles  of  which  four  hundred 
eighty-nine  are  for  replacement  only  for 
police-type  use  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year;  and  acquisition,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft; 
[$353,421,000]  S380. 000.000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $1,200,000  for  research  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,700,000  for  purchase  of  evidence  and  pay- 
ments for  information  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1987. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary   for   the   administration   and   en- 
forcement of  the  laws  relating  to  immigra- 
tion, naturalization,  and  alien  registration, 
including  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  un- 
foreseen emergencies  of  a  confidential  char- 
acter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the   Attorney   General    and   accounted   for 
solely  on  his  certificate;  purchase  for  police- 
type    use    (not    to    exceed    four    hundred 
ninety,  all  of  which  shall  be  for  replacement 
only)  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
acquisition,    lease,   maintenance    and   oper- 
ation of  aircraft;  and  research  related  to  im- 
migration      enforcement;       [$577,510,000] 
S600.000.000.     of     which     not     to     exceed 
$400,000  for  research  shall  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  pay  any  employee 
overtime   pay   In  an   amount   in   excess   of 
[$20,000]  S2S,000  except  in  such  instances 
when  the  Commissioner  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  this  restriction  u  impossible  to  im- 
plement:  Provided  further.   That   uniforms 
may  be  purchased  without  reg&rd  to  the 
general   purchase   price   limitation   for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Provided  further.   That 
no  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  implement  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  reorganization  proposals 
which  would  /iodc  the  purpose  of  or  would 
result  in  the  closing  of  the  Northern  Region- 
al Office  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  at  Fort  SneUing,  Minnesota. 
Federal  Prison  System 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration, operation,  and  malnteiance  of  Fed- 
eral penal  and  correctional  Institutions.  In- 
cluding purchase  (not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred nine,  of  which  ninety-four  are  for  re- 
placement only)  and  hire  of  law  enforce 
ment      and      passenger      motor      vehicles: 
[$550,334,000]  SSS4. 360.000-  Provided,  That 
there  may  be  transferred  to  the  Health  Re- 
sources  and   Senires   .Admimstration   such 
amounts  at  may  be  necessary,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  for  direct  ex- 
penditures by  that  Administration  for  medi- 
cal relief  for  inmates  of  Federal  penal  and 
correctional   institutions    Prvrided   further. 
That  uniforms  may   be  purchased  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  llmlU- 
tlon  for  the  cuiTent  fiscal  year. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CORRECTIONS 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
4351-4353  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
which  established  a  National  Institute  of 
Corrections,  [$12,226,000]  SI 2.000.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities:  purchase  and  ac- 
quisition of  facilities  and  remodeling  and 
equipping  of  such  facilities  for  penal  and 
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correctional  use.  Including  all  necessary  ex- 
penses Incident  thereto,  by  contract  or  force 
account;  and  constructing,  remodeling,  and 
equipping  necessary  buildings  and  facilities 
at  existing  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tioru.  including  all  necessary  expenses  inci- 
dent thereto,  by  contract  or  force  account. 
>4d, 063,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  labor  of  United 
States  prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  per- 
formed under  this  appropriation. 

PCDCKAI.  PRISON  IlfDUSTRIES.  IHCORPORATCD 

The  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorporat- 
ed, is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures, within  the  limits  of  funds  and 
borrowing  authority  available,  and  in  accord 
with  the  law.  amd  to  make  such  contracts 
and  commitments,  without  regard  to  fiscal 
year  limitations  as  provided  by  section  104 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  In  car- 
rying out  the  program  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
cori>oratlon.  including  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  five  (for  replacement  only)  and  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  except  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

LIMITATION  on  ADMINISTHATIVK  AND  VOCA- 
TIONAL EXPENSES.  PCSERAL  PRISON  INDDS- 
TRIES,  INCORPORATED 

Not  to  exceed  112.070.000]  tZ.102.000  of 
the  funds  of  the  corporation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  its  administrative  expenses,  and  not 
to  exceed  [$6,920,000]  S7.018.0OO  for  the 
expenses  of  vocational  training  of  prisoners, 
both  amounts  to  be  available  for  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  and  to  be  com- 
puted on  an  accrual  basis  to  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  corporation's  pre- 
scribed accounting  system  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1946,  and  such  amounts  shall  be  exclusive 
of  depreciation,  payment  of  claims,  and  ex- 
penditures which  the  said  accounting 
system  requires  to  be  capitalized  or  charged 
to  cost  of  commodities  acquired  or  pro- 
duced. Including  selling  and  shipping  ex- 
penses, and  expenses  in  connection  with  ac- 
quisition, construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance. Improvement,  protection,  or  disposi- 
tion of  facilities  and  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation  or  in  which  it  has  an 
Interest. 

OmcE  or  JiTSTicE  Programs 

JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

Por  grants,  contracts,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, and  other  assistance  authorized  by 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1984.  Runaway 
Youth  and  Missing  Children  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1984.  and  the  Missing  Children  As- 
sistance Act  including  salaries  and  expenses 
In  connection  therewith.  [$135,197,000] 
tl30.000.000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; and  for  grants,  contracts,  coopera- 
tive agreements,  and  other  assistance  au- 
thorized by  title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  including  salaries  and  expenses  In 
connection  therewith.  [$70,282,000] 
S6Z. 100.000.  to  remailn  available  until  ex- 
pended. In  addition.  $5,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  to  States  for  their  ex- 
penses by  reason  of  Marlel  Cubans  having 
to  be  incarcerated  in  Stale  facilities  for 
terms  requiring  incarceration  for  the  full 
period  October  1.  1985  through  September 
30.  1986  following  their  conviction  of  a 
felony  committed  after  having  been  paroled 
into  the  United  States  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: Provided.  That  within  thirty  days  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Attorney  General 
shall  announce  in  the  Federal  Register  that 
this  appropriation  will  be  made  available  to 
the  States  whose  Governors  certify  by  Feb- 


ruary 1,  1986  a  listing  of  names  of  such 
Marlel  Cubans  Incarcerated  In  their  respec- 
tive facilities:  Provided  further.  That  the  At 
tomey  General,  not  later  than  April  1.  1986. 
will  complete  his  review  of  the  certified  list 
Ings  of  such  Incarcerated  Marlel  Cubans, 
and  make  grants  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
that  the  certified  number  of  such  Incarcer- 
ated persons  In  a  State  bears  to  the  total 
certified  number  of  such  incarcerated  per- 
sons: Provided  further.  That  the  amount  of 
reimbursements  per  prisoner  per  annum 
shall  not  exceed  $12,000. 

General  Provisions— Department  op 
Justice 

Sec.  201.  a  total  of  not  to  exceed  $75,000 
from  funds  appropriated  to  .he  Department 
of  Justice  In  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  distributions,  pro- 
cedures, and  regulations  established  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  this  Act.  materials  produced 
by  convict  labor  may  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  highways  or  portion  of 
highways  located  on  Federal-aid  systems,  as 
described  in  section  103  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code 

Sec.  203.  Appropriations  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  General  Administration",  "Sala- 
ries and  expenses.  United  Stales  [Attorneys 
and]  Marshals  Service".  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses. Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation". 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service",  and  "Salaries  sind 
expenses.  Federal  Prison  System",  shall  be 
available  for  uniforms  and  allowances  there- 
for as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901- 
5902). 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subject  to  sut>section  (b)  of 
this  section,  authorities  contained  in  Public 
Law  96-132.  "The  Department  of  Justice  Ap- 
propriation Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year 
1980".  shall  remain  m  effect  until  the  termi- 
nation date  of  this  Act  or  until  the  effective 
date  of  a  Department  of  Justice  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act.  whichever  u  earlier. 

(bull  With  respect  to  any  undercover  in- 
vestigative operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  or  the  Drug  Enjorcement 
Administration  which  is  necessary  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States  or  for  the  collection  of  for- 
eign intelligence  or  countenntelligence— 

(Al  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  may  be  used  for  purchasing 
property,  buildings,  and  other  facilities,  and 
for  leasing  space,  within  the  United  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out regard  to  section  1341  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  3732>aJ  of  the 
RevUed  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  IKail,  section 
305  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1949  (63  Stat  396: 
41  U.S.C.  2SSJ,  the  third  undesignated  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Miscellaneous"  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (19  StaL  370:  40 
U.S.C.  34 J.  section  3324  of  tiUe  31  of  the 
United  StaUs  Code,  section  3741  of  the  Re 
vised  StatuUs  (41  U.S.C.  22 J.  and  lubsec 
tions  (a)  and  (c>  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act 
of  1949  (63  StaL  395:  41  U.S.C.  254  (at  and 

(CI), 

(B)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
for  the  Drug  Eryforcernent  Administration, 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  may  be  used  to  establish 
or  to  acquire  proprietary  corporatioris  or 
business  entities  as  part  of  an  undercover 
investigative  operation,  and  to  operate  such 


corporations  or  business  entities  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  without  regard  to  section 
9102  of  tiUe  31  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(CI  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  the  proceeds  from  such 
undercover  operation,  may  be  deposited  in 
t>ank3  or  other  financial  irutitutions.  with 
out  regard  to  section  648  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  section  3302  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 

(Dl  proceeds  from  such  undercover  oper 
ation  may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  such  oper- 
ation, without  regard  to  section  3302  of  title 
31  of  the  United  States  Code. 

only,  in  operatioris  designed  to  detect  and 
prosecute  crimes  against  the  United  States, 
upon  the  written  certification  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(or,  if  designated  by  the  Director,  a  member 
of  the  Undercover  Operations  Review  Com- 
mittee established  6y  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  Attorney  General's  Guidelines  on  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  Undercover 
Operations,  as  in  effect  on  July  1.  1983'  ■ 
the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  EnJorcem>  •. 
Administration,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
Attorney  General  (or.  with  respect  to  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation  undercover  oper- 
ations, if  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al a  member  of  such  Review  Committee/, 
that  any  action  authorized  by  subparagraph 
(Al.  (B).  (CI.  or  (Dl  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  such  undercover  operatioru  If  the 
undercover  operation  is  designed  to  collect 
foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelligence, 
the  certification  that  any  action  authorized 
by  subparagraph  (Al,  (Bl,  (CI,  or  (Dl  is  nec- 
essary for  the  conduct  of  such  undercover 
operation  shall  be  by  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  (or,  if  designat- 
ed by  the  Director,  the  Assistant  Director, 
Intelligence  Division!  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (or,  if  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, the  Counsel  for  Intelligence  Policy  I.  Such 
certification  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  such  undercover  operation, 
without  regard  to  fiscal  years. 

(21  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  under- 
cover investigative  operation  with  respect  to 
which  an  action  is  authorized  and  carried 
out  under  subparagraphs  (C  and  (Dl  of  sub- 
section (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  such  operation,  such  proceeds  or 
the  balance  of  such  proceeds  remaining  at 
the  time  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

(31  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
tablished or  acQuired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  subparagraph  (Bl  of 
paragraph  ill  tcith  a  net  value  of  over 
SSO.OOO  is  to  t>e  liguidatfd.  said,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion or  the  Drug  Enjorcement  Adminiatrti- 
(Ion,  as  much  in  advance  as  Ihe  Director  or 
the  Administrator,  or  the  designee  of  the  Di- 
rector or  the  Adminutrator.  determines  is 
practicable,  shall  report  the  rtrcumstances 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  CornptroUer 
General  The  proceeds  o'  the  liQuidation. 
sale,  or  other  di3po.ntion.  a.fter  obligations 
are  met.  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscfUanrous  re- 
ceipts. 

(4l(Ai  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
or  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  conduct  a  detailed  fi- 
nancial audit  of  each  uridercover  investiga- 
tive operation  which  is  closed  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 


(il  submit  the  results  of  such  audit  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(til  not  later  than  180  days  after  such  un- 
dercover operation  is  closed,  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  such  audit 

(Bl  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
shall  each  also  submit  a  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  specifying  as  to  their  respective 
undercover  investigative  operations— 

(il  the  number,  by  programs,  of  undercover 
investigative  operations  pending  as  of  the 
end  of  the  one-year  period  for  which  such 
report  is  submitted, 

(HI  the  number,  by  programs,  of  undercov- 
er investigative  operations  commenced  in 
the  one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted,  and 

(iUI  the  number,  by  programs,  of  under- 
cover intyestigative  operations  closed  in  the 
one-year  period  preceding  the  period  for 
which  such  report  is  submitted  and.  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  closed  undercover  oper- 
ation, the  results  obtained.  With  respect  to 
each  such  closed  undercover  operation 
which  involves  any  of  the  sensitive  circum- 
stances specified  in  the  Attorney  Generals 
Guidelines  on  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion Undercover  Operations,  such  report 
shall  contain  a  detailed  description  of  the 
operation  and  related  matters,  including  in- 
formation pertaining  to— 

(II  the  resulU. 

(Ill  any  civil  claims,  and 

(IIII  identification  of  such  sensitive  cir- 
cumstances involved,  that  arose  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  such  undercover  oper- 
ation. 

(51  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (41— 

(Al  the  term  "closed"  refers  to  the  earliest 
point  in  tirne  at  which— 

(Il  all  criminal  proceedings  (other  than 
appeaisl  are  concluded,  or 

(III  covert  activities  are  concluded,  which- 
ever occurs  later. 

(Bl  the  term  "employees"  means  employ- 
ees, as  defined  in  section  2105  of  title  5  of 
the  United  StaUs  Code,  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 

(Ci  the  terms  "undercover  investigative 
operation"  and  "undercover  operation" 
mean  any  undercover  investigative  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
or  the  Drug  Enjorcement  Administration 
(other  than  a  foreign  counterintelligence  un- 
dercover investigative  operationi— 

(il  in  which— 

(II  the  gross  receipts  (excluding  interest 
eamedl  exceed  tSO.OOO,  or 

(III  expenditures  (other  than  expenditures 
for  salaries  of  employeesi  exceed  SISO.OOO, 
and 

(HI  which  is  exempt  from  section  3302  or 
9102  of  titU  31  of  the  United  States  Code, 
except    that   clauses    (il   and    (HI  shall   not 
apply   with    respect    to   the   report   required 
under  subparagraph  (Bl  of  such  paragraph 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Depart 
ment  of  Justice  Appropriation  Act,  1986 

TITLE  III-DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Administration  op  Foreign  Appairs 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sute  and  the  Foreign  Service,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  including  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  abroad  pursuant 
to  treaties.  International  agreements,  and 
binational  contracts  (including  obligations 
assumed  in  Germany  on  or  after  June  5, 
1945),  expenses  authorized  by  section  9  of 
the  Act  of  August  31.  1964.  as  amended  (31 
use.  3721).  and  section  2  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956,  as 


amended  (22  US  C  2669);  telecommunica- 
tions; expenses  necessary  to  provide  maxi- 
mum physical  security  in  Government- 
owned  and  leased  properties  and  vehicles 
abroad;  permanent  representation  to  certain 
international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  pursuant  to  trea- 
ties, conventions,  or  specific  Acts  of  Con- 
gress; acquisition  by  exchange  or  purchase 
of  vehicles  as  authorized  by  law.  except  that 
special  requirement  vehicles  may  be  pur- 
chased without  regard  to  any  price  limita- 
tion otherwise  established  by  law; 
[$1,452,689,000]  Sl.459,000,000. 

[REOPENING  CONSULATES 

[For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  for 
reopening  and  operating  certain  United 
States  consulates  as  specified  in  section  103 
of  the  Department  of  State  Authorization 
Act.  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  $1,700,000.] 

REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 

For  representation  allowances  as  author- 
ized by  section  905  of  the  Foreign  Senice 
Act  of  1980.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  4085), 
and  for  representation  by  United  States 
missions  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.  $4,700,000. 

PROTECTION  or  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  AND 
OFFICIALS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  for 
extraordinary  protective  services  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  605  of 
Public  Law  98-164,  and  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  foreign  missions  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  3  U.S.C.  208. 
[$9,900,000]  S9.S00,000. 

AC<jniSITION[,  OPERATION.]  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  292-300). 
[$341,992,000]  S336.600.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended.'  Provided.  That 
balances  of  previous  appropriations  for  "Ac- 
quisition, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  abroad"  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  merged  with  this  appropriation. 

[AC9UISITI0N.  OPERATION,  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CUR- 
RENCY PROGRAM' 

[For  payments  in  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  author- 
ized by  section  4  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  of  1926  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
295).  $2,707,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended.] 

EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  SERVICE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Sec 
retary  of  Stale  to  meet  unforeseen  emergen 
cies  arising  In  the  Diplcmatic  and  Consular 
Service  to  be  expended  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirement of  31  US  C  3528(e),  $4  400  000 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTI  IN 
TAIWAN 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act,  Public  Law  96-8  (93 
Stat.  14),  [$10,000,000]  S9.S06.000. 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

For  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund,  as  authorized 
by  law.  $118,174,000. 


International  Organizations  and 

Conferences 

coNTRiBtrrioNs  to  international 
organizations 
Por  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  meet  annual  obligations  of 
membership  in  international  multilateral 
organizations,  pursuant  to  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  specific  Acts  of  Congress, 
[$460,235,000]  S47S.000.000:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  available  for  a  United  States 
contribution  to  an  international  organiza- 
tion for  the  United  SUtes  share  of  Interest 
costs  made  known  to  the  United  Slates  Gov- 
ernment by  such  organization  for  loans  In- 
curred on  or  after  (October  1.  1984.  through 
external  borrowings. 

contributions  for  international 

peacekeeping  activities 

Por  payments,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

by  the  United  Slates  for  expenses  of  the 

United       Nations       peacekeeping       forces. 

[$47,400,000]  S36.400,000. 

international  conferences  and 
contingencies 
For  necessary  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  sute  r>epartment  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956.  contributions  for  the 
United  Stales  share  of  general  expenses  of 
international  organizations  and  representa- 
tion to  such  organizations,  and  personal 
services  without  regard  to  civil  service  and 
classification  laws.  $6,839,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $207,000  may  be  expended  for  repre- 
sentation as  authorized  by  law. 

International  Commissions 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  treaties,  conven- 
tions, or  specific  Acts  of  Congress,  as  fol- 
lows: 

international  boundary  and  water 

commission,  united  states  and  MEXICO 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  United 
Stales  Section  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  and  to  comply  with  lawf  appli- 
cable to  the  United  Stales  Section  and  leas- 
ing of  private  property  to  remove  therefrom 
sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  other  materials, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5);  a« 
follows: 

SALARIES  KfiV  EXPENSES 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  inrludlng  preliminary  surveys. 
[$11,392,000]  1 10  340  000-  Provided.  That 
expenditures  for  the  Rio  Grande  bank  pro- 
tection project  shall  be  subject  t<:  the  provi- 
sions and  conditions  contained  in  the  appro- 
priation for  said  project  as  provided  by  the 
Act  approved  April  25  1646  59  Slat  89), 
Provided  .'urther  That  the  AnzaJduas  diver- 
sion dam  shall  not  be  operated  for  imgatton 
or  water  supply  purpose*  ir.  the  United 
States  unless  suitable  arrangemenu  have 
been  made  with  the  prospective  water  users 
for  repayment  tc  the  Goverrjnent  of  such 
portions' of  the  cost  of  s&ld  dam  as  shall 
have  been  allocated  t-o  such  purposes  by  the 
Secretary  of  Sl-ate[  Prcvided  'u^lher.  That 
not  to  exceed  $1.800  000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated m  this  paragraph  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reimbursement  of  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  in  the  Slat^  of  California,  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  treating  domestic  sewage 
received  from  the  city  of  Tijuana,  In  the 
sute  of  Baja  California.  Mexico]. 
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COKSTHOCTIOI* 

For  detailed  plan  preparation  and  con- 
struction of  authorized  projects,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $2,257,000. 

AMERICAIC  SECTIONS.  IHTEHNATIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  including  not  to  exceed  $6,000 
for  representation.  $3,755,000;  for  the  Inter 
national  Joint  Commission,  including  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President;  sala 
ries  of  employees  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
with  the  approval  solely  of  the  Secretary  of 
State;  travel  expenses  and  compensation  of 
witnesses;  and  the  International  Boundary 
Commission,  for  necessary  expenses,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  Including  expenses 
required  by  awards  to  the  Alaskan  Bounda- 
ry Tribunal  and  existing  treaties  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Canada  or  Oreat 
BriUln. 

INTERNATIONAL  riSHERIES  COMMISSIONS 

For  necessary  expenses  for  international 
fisheries  commissions,  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed   for.    $11,300,000:    Provided.    That    the 
United  States  share  of  such  expenses  may 
be  advanced  to  the  respective  commissions. 
Otheb 
tmiTES  states  bilateral  science  and 
technology  agreements 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
programs  of  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation   with    Yugoslavia    $2,000,000,    to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

PAYMENT  to  THE  ASIA  FODNDATION 

For  a  grant  to  the  Asia  Foundation, 
$10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

[SOVIET-EAST  EUROPEAN  RESEARCH  AND 
TRAINING 

[For  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  reimburse 
private  firms  and  American  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  research  contracts  and 
graduate  training  for  development  and 
maintenance  of  linowledge  about  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  European  countries. 
$5,000,000.] 
General  Provision— Department  op  State 

Sec.  301.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  be  available,  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  per- 
sonnel and  dependents  as  auihorved  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (94  StaL  2071): 
aUowances  and  differentials  as  authorized 
by  subchapter  59  of  S  U.S.C;  for  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  expenses  as  au- 
thorized by  section  2  (a),  fcJ,  and  (el  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorization  Act 
of  1956J  and  hire  of  passenger  or  freight 
transportation. 

Sec.  302.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  shall  be  used  (1)  to  pay  the 
United  States  contribution  to  any  interna- 
tional organization  which  engages  in  the 
direct  or  indirect  promotion  of  the  principle 
or  doctrine  of  one  world  government  or  one 
world  citizenship;  (2)  for  the  promotion, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  principle  or  doc- 
trine of  one  world  government  or  one  world 
citizenship. 

Sec.  303.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  inter- 
national arbitrations  and  other  proceedings 
for  the  international  resolution  of  disputes 
arising  under  treaties  or  other  international 
agreements,     including    international     air 


transport  agreements,  and  arbitralioru  aris- 
ing under  contracts  authorized  by  law  for 
the  performance  of  services  or  acquisition  of 
property  abroad. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the    'Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriation  Act.  1986  " 
TITLE  IV-THE  JUDICIARY 
SiJPREME  Court  or  the  United  States 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  required  by  law. 
excluding  care  of  the  building  and  grounds. 
Including  purchase,  or  hire,  driving,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  an  automobile  for 
the  Chief  Justice  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  Associate 
Justices,  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses;  and  for  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  to  be  expended  as  the 
Chief  Justice  may  approve;  $15,000,000. 

CARE  OP  THE  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS 

For  such  expenditures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
to  carry  out  the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by 
the  Act  approved  May  7,  1934  <40  U.S.C. 
13a- 13b).  Including  improvements,  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  equipment,  supplies,  materi- 
als, and  appurtenances;  special  clothing  for 
worlunen;  and  personal  and  other  services 
(Including  temporary  labor  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  and  Retirement  Acts, 
as  amended),  and  for  snow  removal  by  hire 
of  men  and  equipment  or  under  contract, 
and  for  security  Installations  both  without 
compliance  with  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5); 
[$2,200,000]  $2,275,000.         of         which 

[$200.0001  S275,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

United  States  Court  op  Appeals  for  the 

Federal  Circuit 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  salaries  of  the  chief  judge.  Judges,  and 
other  officers  and  employees,  and  for  all 
necessary  expenses  of  the  court,  $5,500,000. 

United  States  Court  op  International 

Trade 

salaries  and  ex<>enses 

For  salaries  of  the  chief  Judge  and  eight 
Judges;  salaries  of  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  court;  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109;  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
court.  Including  exchange  of  books  eind  trav- 
eling expenses,  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
court:  $6,400,000:  Provided,  That  travel  ex- 
penses of  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  shall  be  paid  upon  written  cer- 
tificate of  the  Judge. 

Courts  op  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 

Other  Judicial  Services 

salaries  or  judoes 

For  salaries  of  circuit  Judges,  district 
Judges  (including  Judges  of  the  district 
courts  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam.  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands):  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court:  bankruptcy 
Judges:  and  Justices  and  Judges  retired  from 
office  or  from  regular  active  service  under 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  sections  371. 
372.  and  373:  $103,000,000. 

salaries  op  supporting  personnel 

For  the  salaries  of  secretaries  and  law 
clerks  to  circuit,  district,  and  bankruptcy 
Judges,  magistrates  and  staff,  circuit  execu- 
tives, clerks  of  court,  probation  officers,  pre- 
trial service  officers,  staff  attorneys,  librar- 
ians, the  supporting  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court,  and  all  other  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  not 


otherwise  specifically  provided  for, 
[$480,000,000]  t472.690.00&  Provided.  That 
the  secretaries  and  law  clerks  to  Judges  shall 
be  appointed  in  such  number  and  at  such 
rates  of  compensation  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States:  Provided  further.  That  the  number 
of  staff  attorneys  to  be  appointed  in  each  of 
the  courts  of  appeals  shall  not  exceed  the 
ratio  of  one  attorney  for  each  authorized 
Judgeship. 

DEPTNOER  services 

For  the  operation  of  Federal  Public  De 
fender  and  Community  Defender  organiza- 
tions, the  compensation  and  reimbursement 
of  expenses  of  attorneys  appointed  to  repre- 
sent persons  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  and  the  compensation 
of  attorneys  appointed  to  represent  Jurors 
in  civil  actions  for  the  protection  of  their 
employment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
[$64,000,000]  t61. 830,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

PEES  or  JURORS  AND  COMMISSIONERS 

For  fees  and  expenses  and  refreshments 
of  Jurors,  compensation  of  Jury  commission- 
ers; and  compensation  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed In  condemnation  cases  pursuant  to 
Rule  71A(h)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure;  [$45,000,000]  S43,400,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  the  compensation  of  land  commission- 
ers shall  not  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  highest  rate  payable  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

EXPENSES  or  operation  and  maintenance  op 
the  courts 
For  necessary  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  in- 
curred by  the  Judiciary,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  firearms  and  ammunition. 
[$139,000,000]  SI  36,000. 000,  of  which 
$6,000,000  shall  be  available  for  contractual 
services  and  expenses  relating  to  the  super- 
vision of  drug  dependent  offenders. 

space  and  facilities 
For  rental  of  space,  alterations,  and  relat- 
ed services  and  facilities  for  the  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts. 
Bankruptcy  Courts,  and  Claims  Court. 
[$150,000,000]  $148,000,000. 

COURT  SECURITY 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  Incident  to  the  procurement, 
installation,  and  maintenance  of  security 
equipment  and  protective  services  for  the 
United  States  Courts  in  courtrooms  and  ad- 
jacent areas,  including  building  Ingress- 
egress  control.  Inspection  of  packages,  di- 
rected security  patrols,  and  other  similar  ac- 
tivities: [$32,000,000]  $33,500,000.  to  be  ex 
pended  directly  or  transferred  to  the  United 
Stales  Marshals  Service  which  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  administering  elements  of  the 
Judicial  Security  Program  consistent  with 
standards  or  guidelines  agreed  to  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Administrative  Office  op  the  United 
States  Courts 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts.  In- 
cluding travel,  advertising,  hire  of  a  passen- 
ger motor  vehicle,  and  rent  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere.  [$30,000,000] 
$29,200,000,  of  which  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  is  authorized  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses. 


Federal  Judicial  Center 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
90-219,  [$9,700,000]  $9,600,000. 

General  Provisions— The  Judiciary 

Sec.  401.  Appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions made  in  this  title  which  are  available 
for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  available 
for  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109, 

Sec.  402.  Appropriations  made  In  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals authorized  by  Public  Law  92-210. 

Sec  403.  The  position  of  Trustee  Coordi- 
nator In  the  Bankruptcy  Courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  limited  to  persons 
with  formal  legal  training. 

Sec  404.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  SUtes  Courts,  or  any  other 
agency  or  Instrumenullty  of  the  United 
SUtes.  is  prohibited  from  restricting  solely 
to  staff  of  the  Clerks  of  the  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Courts  the  Issuance  of  notices 
to  creditors  and  other  interested  parties. 
The  Administrative  Office  shall  permit  and 
encourage  the  preparation  and  mailing  of 
such  notices  to  be  performed  by  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  debtors,  trustees  or  such 
other  Interested  parties  as  the  Court  may 
direct  and  approve.  The  Administrator  of 
the  United  SUtes  Courts  shall  make  appro- 
priate provislorvs  for  the  use  of  and  account- 
ing for  any  postage  required  pursuant  to 
such  directives.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  terminate  on  October  1.  1986. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  "the  Judiciary 
Appropriation  Act.  1986". 

TITLE  V-RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Maritime  Administration 

operating-dipperential  subsidies 

(LIQUIDATION  OP  contract  AUTHORITY i 

For  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidies  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended,  $299,500,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

research  and  DEVELOPMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  research  and 
developnient  activities,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$9,900,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

OPERATIONS  AND  TRAINTNG 

For  necessary  expenses  of  operations  and 
training  activities  authorized  by  law, 
[$69,812,000]  $68,736,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided.  That  reim- 
bursements may  be  made  to  this  appropria- 
tion from  receipts  to  the  "Federal  Ship  Fi- 
nancing Fund"  for  administrative  expenses 
in  support  of  that  program. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  Maritime  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  utilities  and  ser\'ices  and 
make  necessary  repairs  in  connection  with 
any  lease,  contract,  or  occupancy  involving 
Government  property  under  control  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
utilities,  services,  and  repairs  so  furnished 
or  made  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria 
tion  charged  with  the  cost  thereof:  Provid- 
ed. That  rental  payments  under  any  such 
lease,  contract,  or  occupancy  on  account  of 
items  other  than  such  utilities,  services,  or 
repairs  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 


No  obligations  shall  be  incurred  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  from  the  construc- 
tion fund  esUblished  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  or  otherwise,  in  excess  of 
the  appropriations  and  limiiatiorLs  con- 
Uined  in  this  Act,  or  in  any  prior  appropria- 
tion Act  and  all  receipts  which  otherwise 
would  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  said  fund 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscel 
laneous  receipts. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarm ^ment  Agency 

arms  control  and  dis.^rmament  activities 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  for  arms  control  and  disarms 
ment  activities.  Including  not  to  exceed 
$43,000  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation exi>enses.  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
September  26.  1961.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
2551  etseq.).  [$25,614,000]  $26,100,000. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
grants  and  expenses 

For  expenses  of  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting.  Including  grants  to 
RFE/RL.  Inc.,  [$98,000,000]  $106,822,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $52,000  may  be  made 
available  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
Ution  expenses. 

Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  op  the 

United  States  Constitution 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution  authorized  by  Public  Law  98- 
101  (97  Stat.  719-723).  $775,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  [$12,061,000] 
$12,320,000. 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 

IN  Europe 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  expeniies  necessary  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  94-304, 
$550,000  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $6,000  of  such 
amount  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses. 

COMMISSIOS  ON  THE  UKRAINE  FAMINE 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Ukraine  Famine,  as  provided  for 
in  section  136  of  Public  Laic  98-473. 
$400,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

EftOAL  Employment  Opportunity 

Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  as  au- 
thorized by  title  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended  (29  USC  206id.  and 
621-634).  Including  senlces  as  authorized  by 
5  U.S.C.  3109;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi 
cles;  not  to  exceed  [$19  500.000]  S20  500.000 
for  payments  to  Stale  and  iocal  enforce 
ment  agencies  for  services  to  the  Commis 
sion  pursuant  to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  as  amended,  and  sections  6  and  14  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act; 
[$165,000,000]  $163,240,000. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  as  authorized 
by  law.  including  uniforms  and  allowances 
therefor,    as   authorized   by    law    (5   U.S.C. 


5901-02):  not  to  exceed  $700,000  for  land 
and  structures:  not  to  exceed  $200,000  for 
improvement  and  care  of  grounds  and 
repair  to  buildings;  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for 
official  reception  and  represenUtlon  ex- 
penses: purchase  i  not  to  exceed  ten)  sind 
hire  of  motor  vehicles:  special  counsel  fees, 
and  services  as  ajthorized  b.v  5  USC  3109: 
[$92,285,000]  $94,400,000.  Not  to  exceed 
$300,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1987. 
for  research  and  policy  studies 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  including  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C  3109.  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles;  and  uniforms  or  aUow- 
ances therefor,  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
5901-02;  [$11,606,000]  $11,873,000^.  Provid- 
ed, That  not  to  exceed  $1,500  shall  be  avail- 
able for  official  reception  and  represenU- 
tlon expenses. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Including  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902;  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles; and  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  represenUtion  expenses;  whe 
sum  of  [$63,900,000]  $65,500,000:  Provided, 
That  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  para- 
graph are  subject  to  the  limitations  and  pro- 
visions of  sections  10(al  and  10(cl  (notvoith- 
standing  section  10(e)i,  11(b),  18,  and  20  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
menU  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-252;  94 
StaL  374). 

International  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  official  reception  and  represenU- 
tion expenses.  [$28,900,000]  $28,060,000. 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Commission 

japan-vnited  states  friendship  trust  fund 

For  expenses  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  94-118.  as  amended,  from  the  in- 
terest earned  on  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Trust  Fund.  $1,550,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  an 
amount  of  Japanese  currency  not  to  exceed 
the  equivalent  of  $1,200,000  based  on  ex- 
change rates  at  the  time  of  payment  of  such 
amounts,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$2,500  of  such  amounts  shall  be  available  for 
official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses. 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
payment  to  the  legal  services  corporation 

For  payment  to  the  Legal  Ser\nces  Corpo- 
ration to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Legal  Se^^•ices  Corporation  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  [$305,500,000]  $306,400.0001: 
Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  paragraph  shall  be  expended  for 
any  purpose  prohibited  or  limited  by  or  con- 
trary to  any  of  the  provisions  of— 

[(1)  Public  Law  98-411  and  Public  Law  98- 
396  unless  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  appUes; 

[(2)  authorizing  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
unless  paragraph  <  3 )  applies;  or 
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[(3)  authorizing  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  as 
enacted  Into  lawj 

•  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
aUd  in  this  Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  used  to  bring  a  class  action 
suit  against  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
State  or  local  government  unless— 

111  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  the  filing  of  such  an 
action  in  accordance  with  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  governing  body  of  such  recipi- 
ent; 

12)  the  class  relief  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  an  action  is  sought  for  the  primary 
benefit  of  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
legal  assistance:  and 

(3)  that  prior  to  filing  such  an  action,  the 
recipient  project  director  has  determined 
that  the  government  entity  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  policy  or  practice  in  question, 
that  the  policy  or  practice  urill  continue  to 
adversely  affect  eligible  clients,  that  the  re- 
cipient has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to 
seek  class  relief  and  that  responsible  efforts 
to  resolve  without  litigation  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  or  practice  have  not  been 
successful  or  would  be  adverse  to  the  interest 
of  the  clients: 

except  that  this  protrlso  may  be  superseded 
by  regulations  governing  the  bringing  of 
class  action  suits  promulgated  by  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
who  /lore  been  confirmed  in  accordance 
with  section  1004<al  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  AcL  Provided  further,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
made  available  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration may  be  used— 

ID  to  pay  for  any  publicity  or  propaganda 
intended  or  designed  to  support  or  defeat 
legislation  pending  before  Congress  or  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies  or  intended  or  de- 
signed to  influence  any  decision  by  a  Feder- 
al State,  or  local  agency: 

121  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisement, telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  iriflu- 
ence  any  decision  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  agency,  except  when  legal  assistance  is 
provided  tyy  an  employee  of  a  recipient  to  an 
eligible  client  on  a  particular  application, 
claim,  or  case,  which  directly  involves  the 
client's  legal  rights  or  responsibilities: 

(31  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisemenU  telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  Federal  State,  or  local  elected  offi- 
cial— 

lAI  to  favor  or  oppose  any  referendum,  ini- 
tiative, constitutional  amendment,  or  any 
similar  procedure  of  the  Congress,  any  State 
legislature,  any  local  council  or  any  similar 
governing  ()odv  acting  in  a  legislative  ca- 
pacity, 

(B)  to  favor  or  oppose  an  authorization  or 
appropriation  directly  affecting  the  author- 
ity, function,  or  funding  of  the  recipient  or 
the  Corporation,  or 

(C)  to  irifluence  the  conduct  of  oversight 
proceedings  of  the  recipient  or  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(4)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 
tisemenl  telegram,  telephone  communica- 
tion, letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 
any  other  device  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence any  Member  of  Congress  or  any 
other  Federal  State,  or  local  elected  official 
to  favor  or  oppose  any  Acl  tnU,  resolution, 
or  similar  legislation,  except  that  this  provi- 
so shall  not  preclude  funds  from  l>eing  used 


to  provide  communication  directly  to  a  Fed- 
eral State,  or  local  elected  official  on  a  spe- 
cific and  distinct  matter  where  the  purpose 
of  such  communication  is  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  official's  attention  if— 

(At  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
expressly  approved  in  writing  the  undertak- 
ing of  such  communication  to  be  made  on 
behalf  of  a  client  or  class  of  clients  in  ac- 
cordance with  policy  established  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient:  and 

IB)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
determined  prior  to  the  undertaking  of  such 
communication,  that— 

HI  the  client  and  each  such  client  is  in 
need  of  relief  which  can  be  provided  by  the 
legislative  body  involved; 

Hi)  appropriate  judicial  and  administra- 
tive relief  have  been  exhausted;  and 

liiiJ  documentation  has  been  secured  from 
each  eligible  client  that  includes  a  statement 
of  the  specific  legal  interests  of  the  clienl 
except  that  such  communication  may  not  be 
the  result  of  participation  in  a  coordinated 
effort  to  provide  such  communications 
under  this  proviso:  and 

IC)  the  project  director  of  a  recipient 
maintains  documentation  of  the  expense 
and  time  spent  under  this  proviso  as  part  of 
the  records  of  the  recipient;  or 

ID>  the  project  director  of  a  recipient  has 
approved  the  submission  of  a  communica- 
tion to  a  legislator  requesting  introduction 
of  a  private  relief  bill 

except  that  nothing  in  this  proviso  shall  pro- 
hibit communications  made  m  response  to  a 
request  from  a  Federal  State,  or  local  offi- 
cial Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  made  avail- 
able by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  may 
be  used  to  pay  for  any  administrative  or  re- 
lated costs  associated  with  an  activity  pro- 
hibiUd  in  clause  il>.  12),  I3).  or  14)  of  the 
previous  proviso:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  tcrill 
be  expended  to  provide  legal  assistance  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  alien  unless  the  alien  is 
present  in  the  United  States  and  is— 

It)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  defined  in  section 
101la)l20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National 
ityAct  18  U.S.C.  1101ia)i20)i: 

121  an  alien  who  is  either  married  to  a 
United  States  citizen  or  is  a  parent  or  an 
unmarried  child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed  an 
application  for  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent resident  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Acl  and  such  application  has 
not  been  rejected; 

13)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  l8  U.S.C.  1157.  relating  to 
refugee  admissions)  or  who  has  been  granted 
asylum  by  the  Attomev  General  under  such 
Act;  or 

14)  an  alien  who  is  lawfully  present  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney 
General's  vHtJiholding  of  deportation  pursu- 
ant to  section  243lh)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  18  U.S.C.  12S3ih)/: 
Provided  further.  That  an  alien  who  is  law- 
fully present  in  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  tteing  granted  conditional  entry  pursuant 
to  section  203ia>i7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  I8  U.S.C.  llS3'a)l7))  before 
April  1.  1980.  because  of  persecution  or  fear 
of  persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
or  political  opinion  or  because  of  being  up- 
rooted tyy  catastrophic  natural  calamity 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  Die  previous 
proviso,  to  t>e  an  alien  described  in  clause 


131  of  the  previous  proviso:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  may  be  used  to 
support  or  conduct  training  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  adi>ocating  particular  public 
policies  or  encouraging  political  activities. 
lat>or  or  antilabor  activities,  boycotts,  pick- 
eting, strikes,  and  demoristrations.  includ- 
ing the  dusemination  of  information  about 
such  policies  or  activities,  except  that  this 
provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  training  of  attorneys  or  paralegal  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  prepare  Diem  to  provide 
adequate  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients 
or  to  advise  any  eligible  client  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  legulative  process  or  inform 
any  eligible  client  of  his  rights  under  stat- 
ute, order,  or  regulation  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriatee'  m  this 
Act  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  procedures  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  101112)  of  the 
Legal  Sennces  Corporation  Act  unless  the 
Corporation  prescribes  procedures  to  insure 
that  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  terminated,  and  a  suspension  of 
financial  assistance  shall  not  be  continued 
for  more  than  thirty  days,  unless  the  grant- 
ee, contractor,  or  person  or  entity  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  has 
been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  timely,  full  and  fair  hearing 
and.  when  requested,  such  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  by  an  independent  hearing  exam- 
iner, subject  to  the  following  conditions— 

11)  such  request  for  a  hearing  shall  be 
made  to  the  Corporation  xcithin  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  notice  to  terminate  financial 
assistance,  deny  an  application  for  refund- 
ing, or  suspend  financial  assistance  and 
such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  icithin 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  such  request  for  a 
hearing: 

12)  the  Corporation  shall  make  such  final 
decision  within  thirty  days  after  completion 
of  such  hearing:  and 

13)  hearing  examiners  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  in  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Corporation: 

Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  for  Die  Legal  Services 
Corporation  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
procedures  established  pursuant  to  section 
1011121  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act  unless  Die  Corporation  prescribes  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  an  application  for  re- 
funding shall  not  be  denied  unless  the  grant- 
ee, contractor,  or  person  or  entity  receiving 
assistance  under  this  title  has  been  afforded 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
timely,  full  and  fair  hearing  to  show  cause 
why  such  action  should  not  be  taken  and 
subject  to  all  other  conditions  of  the  previ- 
ous proviso:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  shall  be  used  by 
the  Corporation  in  moMing  grants  or  enter- 
ing into  contracts  for  Legal  assistance  unless 
the  Corporation  insures  that  Die  recipient  is 
either  il)  a  private  attorney  or  attorneys 
ifor  the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  legal  as- 
sistance to  eligible  clients)  or  l2)  a  qualified 
nonprofit  organization  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  States,  a  purpose  of  which 
is  furnishing  legal  assistance  to  eligible  cli- 
ents, Die  majority  of  the  t)oard  of  directors 
or  other  goi^eming  t>ody  of  which  ori/aniza- 
tion  is  comprised  of  attorneys  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  practice  In  one  of  the  States  and 
who  are  appointed  to  terms  of  office  on  such 
(>oard  or  body  by  the  governing  bodies  of 
State,  county,  or  municipal  t>ar  associations 
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the  membership  of  which  represents  a  major- 
ity of  the  attorneys  practicing  law  in  the  lo- 
cality in  which  the  organization  is  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance. 

Makine  Mammal  Commission 

salaries  awd  txpcwses 

For    necessary    expenses    of    the    Marine 

Mammal  Commission  as  authorized  by  title 

II    of    Public    Law    92-522.    as    amended. 

$900,000 

OnricE  or  the  Ukitid  States  Trade 
Reprmehtative 
salaries  aitd  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Trade  RepresenUtlve.  In- 
cluding the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 
and  the  employment  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants   as     authorized     by     5     U.S.C.     3109. 
$13,158,000:   Provided.   That  not   to  exceed 
$72,000  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses. 

Securities  ant  Exchange  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  not 
to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  reception  and 
represenUtion  expenses.  [$109,767,000] 
SIIO.355.000. 

Small  Business  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
I  including  transfer  or  ruNDS' 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses. 
[$170,000.0001  $174,360,000^.  and  for  grants 
for  Small  Business  Development  Centers  as 
authorized  by  section  21(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended.  [$35,000,000] 
S30.000.000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended In  addition  $80,000,000  for  disaster 
loan  making  activities.  Including  loan  servic- 
ing, shall  be  transferred  to  this  appropria- 
tion from  the  ■Disaster  Loan  Fund". 

white  house  CONrERENCE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  98-276,  [$3,000,000] 
t2.  700.000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

REVOLVING  rUNDS 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, within  the  limits  of  funds  and  borrow- 
ing authority  available  to  its  revolving 
funds,  and  in  accord  with  the  law.  and  to 
make  such  contracts  and  commitments 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as 
provided  by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended,  as 
may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  'Disaster  Loan 
Fund  ",  the  "Business  Loan  and  Investment 
Fund",  the  "Lease  Guarantees  Revolving 
Fund",  the  "Pollution  Control  Equipment 
Contract  Guarantees  Revolving  Fund  .  and 
the  "Surety  Bond  Guarantees  Revolving 
Fund". 

BUSINESS  LOAN  AND  INVESTMENT  rUND 

For  additional  capital  for  the  Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund".  [$80,400,000] 
t73.400.000.  to  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation:  and  for  additional 
capita]  for  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  l>e 
Incurred  by  the  "Business  Loan  and  Invest- 
ment Fund",  [$121,000,000]  S76.000.000.  to 


remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

StnWTY  BOND  GUARANTEES  REVOLVING  rUND 

For  additional  capital  for  the  Surety 
Bond  Guarantees  Revolving  Fund  .  author- 
ized by  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act. 
as  amended.  $7,000,000.  to  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation 

State  Justice  Institute 

SALARIES   AWP  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  State  Jus- 
tice Institute  authorized  by  the  State  Jus 
tlce  Institute  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98- 
620:  98  Stat.  3336-3346).  [$8,883,000] 
S5, 000.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  SS50.000 
shall  be  available  for  administration. 
United  States  Inpormation  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  Infor 
mation  Agency,  as  authorized  by  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  2  of  1977,  the  Mutual  Eklu- 
catlonal  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2451  et  seq.).  and  the 
United  States  Information  aoid  Educational 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1431 
et  seq.),  to  carry  out  international  communi- 
cation, educational  and  cultural  activities. 
Including  employment,  without  regard  to 
civil  service  and  classification  laws,  of  per- 
sons on  a  temporary  basis  (not  to  exceed 
$270,000.  of  which  $250,000  Is  to  facilitate 
United  States  participation  in  international 
expositions  abroad):  expenses  authorized  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
3901  et  seq.),  living  quarters  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  5912,  and  allowances  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S.C.  5921-5928:  and  entertain- 
ment. Including  official  receptions,  within 
the  United  States,  not  to  exceed  $20,000: 
[$569,672,000]  SS6S.000.000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  S2. 000. 000  shall  be  available  for  the 
worldwide  book  program  Initiative  notwith- 
standing section  205  of  Public  Laic  99-93: 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  [$734,000] 
S800.000  may  be  used  for  representation 
abroad:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  $5,704,000  of  the  amounts  allocated 
by  the  United  States  Information  Agency  to 
carry  out  section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  2452(a)(3)).  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  Provided  further. 
That  receipts  not  to  exceed  $500,000  may  be 
credited  to  this  appropriation  from  fees  or 
other  payments  received  from  or  in  connec- 
tion with  English-teaching  programs  as  au- 
thorized by  section  810  of  Public  Law  80- 
402.  as  amended. 

educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs 

For  expenses  of  Fulbrlght,  International 
Visitor.  Humphrey  Fellowship  and  Con- 
gress-Bundestag Exchange  Programs  as  au- 
thorized by  Reorganization  Plan  No  2  oJ 
1977  and  the  Mutual  Educaiionai  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act,  as  amended  22  U.S.C. 
2451  et  seq  [$144,412,000]  tl2S.10S.000. 
[of  which  $8,982,000  is  for]  For  ihe  Private 
Sector  Exchange  Programs.  1 12.894.000.  of 
which  1 1.500. 000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  u  for  Die  Eisenhower  Exchange 
Fellouship  Program. 

ACQUISITION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  Or  RADIO 
rACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  pur- 
chase, rent,  construction,  and  improvement 
of  facilities  for  radio  transmission  and  re- 
ception and  purchase  and  installation  of 
necessary  equipment  for  radio  iransmission 
and  reception,  [$124,310,000]  1 124  000.000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 


RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 

For  an  additional  amount,  necessary  to 
enable  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  c&rry  out  the  Radio  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba  Acl  ! providing  for  the  Radio  Marti 
program  or  Cuba  Service  of  the  Voice  of 
America),  including  the  purchase  rent,  con- 
struction, and  improvement  of  facilities  for 
radio  transmLssion  and  reception  and  pur- 
chase and  inslajlatior,  of  necessary  equip- 
ment for  radio  transmission  and  reception. 
[$8,500,000]  til. 500.000.  to  remaui  avail- 
able until  expended 

CENTER  rOR  rrLTl'RAL  A.OE  TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANCr  BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST 

To  enaole  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  pro%ide  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Center 
for  Cultural  and  TechnicaJ  Interchange  Be- 
tween Ea-st  and  West  Act  of  1960  b\  grant 
to  any  appropriate  recipient  m  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  [$19,000,000]  tZl  000  OOO  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  fundi  appropriated  herein 
shall  be  used  to  pa.\  any  salar> .  or  to  enter 
Into  any  contract  providing  the  pa.vTnent 
thereof,  in  excess  of  the  highest  rate  au- 
thorized In  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  as  amended. 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  TOR  DEMOCRACY 

For  grants  made  by  the  Unit^  States  In- 
formation Agency  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  as  authorized  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Act. 
[$19,300,000]  tlO.OOO.OOO.  notwithstanding 
section  506IC)  of  Die  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  Acl  as  amended. 

General  Provisions- UnrrED  States 
Information  Agency 

Sec.  SOI.  None  of  Die  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  for  Die  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  be  awarded  to  the  National 
Democratic  Institute  for  International  Af- 
fairs, the  National  Republican  Institute  for 
International  Affairs,  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion connected  in  any  manner  with  any  po- 
litical party  operating  in  the  United  States 

Sec.  502.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  31  U.S.C.  33021b)  or  any  law  or  limiation 
of  authority,  the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fel- 
lowship Program  may  retain  and  use  for 
program  purposes  interest  and  divideiids 
earned  on  funds  granted  to  it  under  or  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  previous  or  subsequent 
Act 

TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purposes  not  author- 
ized by  the  Congress 

Sec  602  No  pan  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein 

Sec  603  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  coniracl  pur- 
suant to  5  use  3109,  shall  be  nmlted  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  Inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec  604  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  applic:ation  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  shall  be  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  to  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances other  than  those  as  to  which  it 
Is  held  Invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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Sec.  605.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  titles  II  and  V  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
any  activity  to  alter  the  per  se  prohibition 
on  resale  price  maintenance  in  effect  under 
Federal  antitrust  laws:  Provxded,  That  noth- 
ing in  this  provision  shall  prohibit  any  em- 
ployee of  a  department  or  agency  for  which 
funds  are  provided  in  titles  II  and  V  of  this 
Act  from  presenting  testimony  on  this 
matter  before  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Provided  further,  xt 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  antitrust  enforcement  policy  guide- 
lines stated  in  'Vertical  Restraints  Guide- 
lines', published  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  January  23.  1985- 

tAl  are  not  an  accurate  expression  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  or  of  congressional 
intent  with  regard  to  the  application  of  such 
laws  to  resale  price  maintenance  and  other 
vertical  restraints  of  trade; 

(B>  should  not  be  accorded  any  force  of 
law  or  be  treated  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
Stales  as  binding  or  persuasive;  and 

fC)  should  be  recalled  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  review  and  should  not  be  reissued 
before  providing  fair  procedures  for  public 
participation  in  the  formulation  of  such 
policy  guidelines,  including  public  notice 
and  hearings; 

(2J  any  antitrust  enforcement  policy 
guidelines  formulated  or  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice— 

lAl  cannot  and  do  not  have  the  force  of 
law;  and 

<B)  cannot  modify  or  supersede  the  anti- 
trust laws,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  public 
participation  may  be  permitted  in  the  for- 
mulation or  adoption  of  such  policy  guide- 
lines. 

[Sec.  606.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Act  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion may  be  used  by  the  Corporation  or  any 
recipient  to  participate  In  any  litigation 
with  respect  to  abortion.] 

Sec.  606.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  6e  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  through  a  reprogram- 
ming  of  funds  which'  (1)  creates  new  pro- 
grams; (2)  eliminates  a  program,  project,  or 
activity;  t3l  increases  fvnds  or  personnel  by 
any  means  for  any  project  or  activity  for 
which  funds  have  been  denied  or  restricted; 
14)  relocates  an  office  or  employees;  (Si  reor- 
ganizes offices,  programs,  or  activities;  or 
16)  contracts  out  any  functions  or  activities 
presently  performed  by  Federal  employees; 
unless  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  notified  fifteen 
days  in  advance  of  such  reprogramming  of 
funds. 

(bJ  None  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure for  activities,  programs,  or 
projects  through  a  reprogramming  of  funds 
in  excess  of  t2S0.000  or  10  per  centum, 
whichever  is  less,  that  111  augments  existing 
programs,  projects,  or  activities;  (21  reduces 
by  10  per  centum  funding  for  any  existing 
program,  project,  or  activity,  or  numbers  of 
personnel  by  10  per  centum  as  approved  by 
Congress;  or  (31  results  from  any  general 
savings  from  a  reduction  in  personnel  which 
would  result  in  a  change  in  existing  pro- 
grams, activities,  or  projects  as  approved  by 
Congress,  unless  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  noti- 
fied fifteen  days  in  advance  of  such  repro- 
gramming of  funds. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1986". 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  present  H.R.  2965, 
the  fiscal  year  1986  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and 
related  agencies.  The  bill  totals 
$11,900,660,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity. While  this  amount  is  over  the  ad- 
mlnistrations  requests,  it  is  $365.6 
below  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
same  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  committee  has  made  every  at- 
tempt to  find  all  the  savings  possible 
in  drafting  this  bill.  I  have  received 
the  assurances  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  this  bill  is  in  substantial 
compliance  with  the  budget  ceilings, 
both  for  budget  authority  and  outlays, 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  explain  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  order  to  achieve  this  result. 
Senator  Hollincs  and  I  fashioned  a 
package  of  $68  million  in  cuts  which 
we  offered  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commerce,  Justice.  State 
Subcommittee.  This  package,  while 
distasteful,  was  developed  to  insure 
that  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  2965 
will  meet  the  most  stringent  budget- 
ary requirements. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  bottom  line 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Hollincs  and  I  are 
requesting  today  that  every  amend- 
ment adding  outlays  to  the  bill  be  ac- 
companied by  an  offsetting  decrease. 
We  have  worked  with  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  to  develop  such  amend- 
ments. We  simply  cannot  allow  the  bill 
to  significantly  exceed  the  outlay 
totals  as  are  now  in  the  bill. 

Despite  the  reductions  from  the  cur- 
rent year's  totals.  H.R.  2965  contains 
enhancements  for  a  number  of  impor- 
tant programs.  The  bill  continues  the 
drug  law  enforcement  initiative  first 
developed  by  the  committee  and  the 
administration  last  summer.  In  addi- 
tion, over  $30  million  is  provided  to 
the  State  Department  for  additional 
overseas  security.  Also,  we  added  $9.5 
million  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States-Canada  Salmon 
Treaty. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  bill 
of  which  the  Senate  can  be  proud.  We 
have  lived  with  a  celling  while  at  the 
same  time  adjusted  accounts  to  en- 
hance priority  progranas. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possi- 
ble without  the  cooperation  and  help 
from  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Sen- 
ator Hollincs.  As  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  his  assist- 
ance has  been  Invaluable.  All  the 
other  members  of  the  sutv;onunlttee 
have  also  provided  important  support, 
guidance,  and  Input.  H.R.  2965  is  truly 
a  bipartisan  bill,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  every  member  of  the  committee. 
The  eventual  success  of  the  bill  Is  a 
tribute  to  each  of  them. 


I  now  yield  for  any  comments  Sena- 
tor Hollincs  may  have. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  who  has  led  the  way 
on  this  bill  and  brought  us  into  bal- 
ance in  conformance  with  the  Budget 
Act.  We  have  had  to  necessarily  make 
some  very  serious  cuts.  Tt  is  always  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  work  with 
Senator  Rudman.  He  is  a  real  profes- 
sional. His  staff  is  professional  also. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  John  Shank,  a 
member  of  the  staff,  lost  his  mother 
over  the  weekend.  We  regret  that  and 
sympathize  with  him  at  this  particular 
hour.  I  understand  why  he  cannot  be 
here,  and  want  him  to  know  how 
much  we  appreciate  his  help  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  1980,  when  I  last 
chaired  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State, 
the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  we  rec- 
ommended a  total  of  $9,053,168,000  to 
the  Senate  for  fiscal  year  1981.  In  this 
bill,  H.R.  2965.  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  total  of  $11,900,660,000. 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  a  net  Increase  of 
$2,847,492  000  over  the  last  5  years. 

Please  note  that  I  said  "a  net  in- 
crease," as  the  changes  in  this  bill 
have  not  been  uniform.  For  instance, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  in- 
creased by  $1,744,110,000.  or  79  per- 
cent over  the  last  5  years,  as  we  have 
provided  the  resources  required  by  the 
FBI,  DEA.  Immigration  Service,  vhe 
U.S.  attorneys,  marshals,  and  kept  up 
with  the  49-percent  population  in- 
crease in  Federal  prisons  since  1980. 

Those  increases  are  for  law  enforce- 
ment, and  I  have  been  pleased  that  my 
Republican  successors.  Senator 
Weicker  and  Senator  Laxalt.  as  well 
as  our  acting  chairman.  Senator 
Rudman  share  my  high  priority  for 
maintaining  our  Internal  defenses.  In 
the  recent  supplemental.  Senator 
Laxalt  and  I  worked  out  major  In- 
creases for  the  DEA  and  U.S.  attor- 
neys to  step  up  the  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  illegal  drug  traffickers, 
and  this  bill  Includes  some  $41  million 
to  annualize  that  increase. 

I  should  note  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  Reagan  administration  actually 
budgeted  a  decrease  of  22  positions  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  That  tells  you 
something  about  someone's  priorities, 
and  most  of  those  someones  have  now 
departed  the  administration. 

This  bill  also  Includes  an  unbudget- 
ed  Increase  of  $8,468,000  and  191  posi- 
tions for  the  FBI's  terrorism  program. 
While  I  know  there  are  some  that  ad- 
vocate a  larger  increase,  this  Is  as 
much  as  Senator  Rudman  and  I  could 
squeeze  out  of  our  overall  allocation  to 
Increase  the  FBI's  work  In  terrorism. 
The  FBI  has  also  indicated  Informally 
that  this  Is  a  reasonable  increase. 
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The  Department  of  State  has  in- 
creased by  $908,668,000  since  1980.  or 
an  increase  of  57  percent.  This  reflects 
the  worsening  situation  overseas  with 
regard  to  the  security  of  our  persoruiel 
and  facilities.  We  have  also  provided 
major  increases  over  the  last  few  years 
for  additional  reporting  and  analysis 
personnel,  as  well  as  meeting  the  great 
workload  In  the  passport  offices  as 
more  and  more  Americans  travel 
abroad. 

The  Judiciary  appropriation  has  also 
expanded  by  some  68  percent  since 
1980,  primarily  due  to  the  additional 
judgeships  that  have  been  authorized. 
In  1980,  there  were  648  district  and 
circuit  judgeships;  now  there  are  731. 
In  addition,  there  are  69  more  senior 
judges  now  active  than  we  had  in  1980. 
That  is  fine  with  me  as  there  Is  no  use 
fighting  crime  unless  you  have  judges 
to  try  the  cases.  Incidentally,  the  judi- 
ciary budget  now  exceeds  $1  billion. 

This  year  the  related  agencies  are 
back  in  title  V  of  the  bill,  where  they 
used  to  be  when  I  was  chairman.  We 
have  a  few  of  them  that  have  grown  a 
lot:  The  U.S.  Information  Agency  is  up 
by  96  percent,  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament up  by  41  percent,  and  the 
International  Trade  Commission  by  66 
percent,  because  of  the  administra- 
tion's terrible  trade  policies. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
there  has  been  a  net  increase  of  more 
than  $2.8  billion  in  this  bill  since  1980. 
I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  in- 
creases, so  where  are  the  decreases? 
Well,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
down  by  9  percent  after  allowing  for 
the  $146  million  we  recommended  for 
the  tabulation  of  the  1980  census. 

Since  1980,  the  EDA  has  been  re- 
duced by  $500  million  and  the  Direct 
Business  Loan  Program  has  been 
eliminated.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce talks  of  the  general  national 
economic  health  trickling  down,  but 
nothing  has  trickled  down  to  Marlboro 
County,  SC,  here  the  unemployment 
rate  is  15.2  percent. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance  to 
import  impacted  firms  has  been  re- 
duced by  nearly  $35  million.  I  do  not 
know  why  Secretary  Baldrige  does  not 
lake  credit  for  the  reforms  he  has  in- 
stigated in  this  program.  He  keeps 
talking  about  the  sour  loans  made  by 
the  Carter  administration  but  you 
cannot  hardly  get  a  trade  adjustment 
loan  out  of  the  Commerce  Department 
anymore. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  acting 
chairman  for  the  earmarking  of 
$7,090,000  to  underwrite  the  Office  of 
Textile  and  Apparel  which  provides 
the  surveillance  of  textile  Imports 
through  the  Tims  computer  system. 
We  have  also  maintained  the  Federal 
grant  to  the  Tailored  Clothing  Tech- 
nology Corporation  [TC=],  a  joint  in- 
dustry, union,  and  Goverrunent  inno- 
vation to  fight  back  against  rising  ap- 
parel imports. 


Within  the  overall  commerce  de- 
crease, the  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration are  $340,234,000  over  the 
amount  In  1980  but  most  of  that  has 
gone  to  the  Insatiable  appetite  of  the 
National  Weather  Senlce  and  the 
ever-hungry  satellites.  Those  of  us 
who  appreciate  the  vast  potential  of 
the  oceans,  have  had  to  fight  a  rear- 
guard action  just  to  hold  the  gains 
made  in  the  1970's  In  ocearis  research 
and  development.  We  certainly  have 
lost  much  of  the  momentum  we  built 
up  to  explore  and  develop  the  oceans. 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  sub- 
stantially below  the  1980  levels.  Our 
recommendations  for  1986  track  S. 
408.  the  SBA  authorization  bill  that  I 
joined  Senators  Weicker  and  Bumpers 
in  sponsoring.  A  chief  casualty  is  the 
business  loan  and  investment  fund 
which  has  declined  by  $439,100,000 
over  the  last  5  years.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  fiscal  1986.  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  huge  carryover 
from  1985  due  to  the  administration's 
shutting  down  of  the  Direct  Loan  Pro- 
gram for  awhile  last  year. 

However,  we  have  also  experienced  a 
great  erosion  of  the  program  level. 
The  direct  loans  are  down  by  $314  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  general  direction 
that  the  Senate  has  been  heading  for 
sometime  In  just  maintaining  the 
direct  loans  for  the  handicapped,  vet- 
erans, and  minorities.  However,  the 
guaranteed  loans— which  were  sup- 
posed to  balance  off  the  reduced  direct 
loans— have  also  decreased  by  $420 
million  from  the  level  we  recommend- 
ed in  1980. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  talk  from 
time  to  time  about  having  an  omnibus 
appropriatioris  bill  and  combining  the 
present  13  separate  appropriations 
bills  Into  one  grand  package.  If  that 
was  the  present  situation,  there  would 
be  a  Hollings  amendment  pending  to 
cut  the  foreign  aid  account  by  what- 
ever it  takes  to  restore  the  EDA,  trade 
adjustment  and  SBA  business  loans  to 
their  1980  levels.  The  President  has 
got  to  get  out  from  behind  the  bunting 
and  parades  and  out  to  the  America 
you  cannot  see  from  the  tarmac.  We 
need  those  SBA  loans  to  rebuild  our 
cities  and  the  EDA  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities our  rural  and  urban  areas  need 
to  develop  the  necessary  base  to  re- 
store their  economies  and  retain  their 
youth. 

Mr.  President,  there  htis  Indeed  been 
a  significant  shift  over  the  last  5  years 
As  the  ranking  minority  member.  I 
have  taken  the  time  to  outline  the 
consequences  of  these  shifts.  However, 
as  a  responsible  ranking  minority 
member.  I  must  also  say  that  the  over- 
all budget  constraints  do  not  allow  us 
to  do  much  about  the  problem.  Our 
acting  chairman.  Senator  Rudman  and 
I,  with  the  great  help  of  our  staff. 
have  worked  together  to  fashion  this 


bill.  We  have  a  few  small  differences- 
such  as  the  $10  million  that  still  re- 
mains for  NED— but,  basically,  we  did 
the  best  we  could  under  the  circum- 
stances and  I  am  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments,  with  the  exception  of 
committee  amendments  on  page  33. 
line  1;  page  66.  lines  4  and  5.  and  page 
68.  line  22  through  page  69.  line  24  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  points  of  order  shall 
be  waived  bv  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excepted  committee  amend- 
ments are  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  1,  strike  ■■opkratioi*," 

On  page  66,  inserting  lines  4  and  5:  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  Provisions— United  States 
inpormation  aokncy 

On  page  68.  strike  line  22,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  25,  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  606.  la)  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  through  a  reprogram- 
ming of  funds  which:  <  1  creates  ne»  pro- 
grams; (2)  eliminates  a  profrram  project,  or 
activity:  (3)  increases  funds  or  personnel  by 
any  means  for  any  project  or  activity  for 
which  funds  have  been  denied  or  restricted; 
(4)  relocates  an  office  or  employees.  5)  re- 
organizes offices,  programs  or  activities:  or 
(6)  contracts  out  an>  functions  or  activities 
presently  performed  b>  Pederai  employees; 
unless  the  Appropriations  Corrmiitlees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  notified  fifteen 
days  In  advance  of  such  reprogramming  of 
funds. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  proWded  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure for  activHies,  programs  or 
projects  through  a  reprogramming  of  funds 
in  excess  of  $250,000  or  10  per  centum, 
whichever  is  less,  that  ■  1  augmenu  exist- 
ing programs,  projects,  or  actUTties,  '2!  re- 
duces by  10  per  centum  funding  for  any  ex- 
isting progT^Lm,,  project,  or  arliMty  or  num- 
bers of  personnel  by  10  per  centum  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  or  3  results  from  any 
general  savings  from  s  reduction  in  person- 
nel which  would  result  m  a  change  m  exist- 
ing programs,  activities,  or  projects  as  ap- 
proved b\  Congress,  unless  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  t)oth  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  notified  fifteen  days  in  advance  of 
such  reprogramming  of  funds 

Mr  RUDMAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  tie  laid  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO     8«2 

I^urpose  To  appropriate  subject  to  authori- 
zation. $2  million  for  the  study,  design, 
and  engineering  of  a  buUdlng  to  serve  the 
Judicial  system) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
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that  It  be  sUted  and  I  ask  for  Its  Im-  dollars  were  spent  to  begin  construe-  lease  the  property  to  the  Adminlstra- 

mediate  consideration.  tlon  on  a  parking  garage  and  the  con  tlve  Office. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  version    of    the    station.    Following    a  Each  of  these  approaches  contains 

clerk  win  report.  series  of  cost  overruns  and  other  prob-  opportunities  and  flaws.  For  example. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  lems.  the  project  was  abandoned  and  I  doubt  that  we  can.  or  should,  appro- 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  CMr.  Staf-  the  Structure  closed.  prlate  $70  million  for  another  Federal 

roRDl.  for  hlmaelf.  Mr    Bnrrsnt.  and  Mr.  In  1981.  Congress  passed  the  Union  building.     I     also    doubt    we    should 

MoYwiHAN.  proposes  an  amendment  num-  Station  Redevelopment  Act  as  Public  simply  turn  over  the  use  of  Capitol 

bered  8«2.  Law  97-125.  The  concept  of  that  law  Grounds  to  a  private  developer.  Nor  is 

Mr.   STAPTORD.   Mr.   President.   I  was  to  revive  Union  Station  as  a  sta-  DOT  likely  to  have  the  needed  devel- 

ask   unanimous  consent  that   further  tlon  for  Amtrak,  while  attracting  com-  opment  skills. 

reading    of    the    amendment    be    dis-  merclal  development  into  the  building.  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this  question, 

pensed  with.  As  a  part  of  Public  Law  97-125.  Con-  ^^  developed  what  I  consider  a  ratlon- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  gress  included  a  provision  allowing  the  ^1  alternative,  one  that  will  move  the 

out  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  Department  of  Transportation,  which  project    forward,   while   retaining   the 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows:  is  In  charge  of  the  revival  of  Union  proper  and  effective  degree  of  public 

On  page  42.  line  24  strike    $136,000,000"  SUtion.  to  obtain  from  the  Architect  control.    This    alternative    Is    S.    1706, 

and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$135.000.000";  on  of  the  Capitol  the  use  of  two  squares-  ^hlch  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 

pa«e  43.   line   7  strike   $148.0OO,0OO'   and  721  and  722-on  the  north  side  of  Mas-  jnut^^    on    Environment    and    Public 

insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■»147.0O0,0OO';  and  on  sachusetts     Avenue.     For     the     past  works  and  is  now  on  the  calendar, 

page  40.  after  line  10  Insert  the  following:  decade,   these  two  squares  have  been  ^.^j^  amendment  provides  $2  million 

coitsmncTioi.  used  as  open,  ground-level  parking  for  ^  ^^^^  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  then 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Architect  of  Senate  staff.  directs    that    he    work    with     DOT'S 

the  Capitol  to  carry  out.  m  cooperation  with  in  that  1981  law.  Congress  took  the  ,j    ,        Station  Redevelooment  Coroo- 

the  Union  SUtlon  Redevelopment  Corpora  position,    which    remains   valid   today.  Xm«^    .^loto  oT^^^^J^h  L,iH^« 

tlon.  feasibility  studies,  design,  and  engl-  ^^^    development    on    these    squares  '^*"°"-  ^?  ™^5,  a  10-month  study  to 

neerlng  for  the  construction  of  a  building  ^^\  ^cur  bia  manner  that  comple-  P'-o<*"^«  ^^^  following  information  for 


the  Congress: 


First,  an  assessment  of  the  size  of  a 


on  the  United  SUtes  C»PJtol  Orounds  to  g^^^.^^ 

provide  office  space  for  the  Judicial  branch  "'^         y..^a,,~o     fv,o     rtonartmont 

of  the  Federal  Government  and  for  other  o\i\,     oecause     ine     L/eparimeni     „.  j^   jj^j        ^^  ^    would    be    sulUble    for 

purposes,  to  become  available  upon  enact-  Transportation  has  not  requested  use  °""°'"|    while  meetinV  the  needs  of 

ment  of  S.  1706  or  similar  legislation  au-  of  that  land,  control  over  those  two  J^  iXAinisratrirOfflce  and  other 

thorlzlng  such  appropriations.  $2,000,000.  to  squares  remains  somewhat  uncertain.  ^"^   Administrative  Office  and  other 

remain  available  until  September  30,  1986  while  the  land  continues  to  be  a  part  Potential  uses.  For  example,  the  best 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  yet  It  is  also  proposal  might  be  a  building  far  larger 

is   an   amendment   to   appropriate   $2  subject  to  an  option  that  has  not  been  than  needed  simply  to  a^cormnodate 

million,  contingent  on  authorization,  exercised.  L^?,..^**™"^^?",'^^ ,  ^""^^     Such    a 

to  begin  work  In  the  design  of  a  build-  When  it  became  clear  that  both  the  building    could    Include    resUuranU^ 

lug  to  house  the  Administrative  Office  Union  Station  Act  and  the  master  plan  f^ops.  and  other  offices.  Th^  would  be 

of  the  U.S.  Courts.  for  Capitol  Hill  projected  construction  ^  l»ne  with  the  goals  of  the  Pub  c 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Bkntsen  of  some  sort  of  Federal   building  on  Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  (Public 

and  MoYNiHAW  are  cosponsors  of  this  squares  721  and  722,  discussions  began  ^*  94-541).             ,        ^, 

amendment.  to  focus  on  the  opportunity  to  locate  Second,  a  national  architectual  com- 

Thls  amendment  Is  quite  straightfor-  there  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  petition  on  the  building  s  design.  Such 

ward.  It  appropriates  $2  million  to  pay  U.S.  Courts  and  related  Judicial  actlvl-  a  competition,  as  I  see  It    would  in- 

for  work  required  in  S.  1706.  once  that  ties.  volve  selection  of  half  a  dozen  or  so 

bUl.    or    similar    legislation,    becomes  The   Administrative   Office    faces   a  leading     architects,     each     of     whom 

law.  severe  housing  problem.  In  this  fiscal  would  be  paid  a  sum,  possibly  $10,000 

S.    1706    wUl    direct   the   Architect,  year,  its  635  employees,  along  with  an-  or  $25,000.  to  develop  a  basic  design, 

working  with  the  Union  SUtlon  Rede-  other  122  persons  assigned  to  the  Fed-  The  buildings  ultimate  design  would 

velopment    Corporation,     to    initiate  eral  Judicial  Center,  will  be  scattered  be   selected    from   these   submissions. 

planning,  design,  and  engineering  for  a  among  eight  buildings  In  Washington,  with  work  on  the  drawings  to  begin 

building  that  would  serve  the  Admlnls-  many  of  them  several  miles  from  the  Immediately,    using    much    of   the    $2 

tratlve    Office    and    related    Judicial  Supreme  Court,  to  which  they  are  re-  mlUlon    appropriated    in    this   amend- 

functlons.  This  building  would  be  lo-  sponsible  ultimately.  ment.  It  is  Important  that  the  design 

cated  adjacent  to  Union  Station,  north  In  July,  the  Committee  on  Environ-  fit    the    magnif Icance    of    the   setting 

of    Massachusetts    Avenue,    here    on  ment  and  Public  Works  conducted  a  next  to  Union  Station. 

Capitol  HiU.  hearing  on  the  options  for  squares  721  Third,   and.   finally,   an   a.ssessment. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  amend-  and  722.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  each  Including  soUclUtlon  of  actual  propos- 

ment  poses  no  adverse  cost  impact  on  witness  favored,  to  one  degree  or  an-  als.  for  financing  the  building  or  bulld- 

the    Federal    taxpayers,    this    amend-  other,  the  use  of  the  site  for  the  Ad-  Ings.    We    should    expect    lo    receive 

,ment  Includes  offsetting  cuts  totaling  mlnlstratlve  Office.  Three  basic  alter-  plans   for   alternative   financing   that 

$2  million:  A  reduction  In  operations  natives  were  presented:  would  lessen  or  eliminate  any  need  for 

and  maintenance  for  the  courts  of  $1  The  first  would  have  authorized  the  a   direct   Federal   rapital    investment, 

million,  plus  a  cut  of  $1   million  for  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  spend  $70.5  While  the  study  Ls  undertaken  by  the 

space  and  facilities  for  the  courts.  million  In  Federal  money  to  build  the  Architect,  in  cootHratioii  with   DOT'S 

Before  outlining  the  specifics  of  the  building.  Union  Station  agency,  it  us  intended  to 

work  that  would  be  funded  by  S.  1706  Second,  there  was  the  option,  which  be  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  develop- 

and  this  amendment.  I  would  like  to  still  exists  In  the  law   allowing  the  De-  ers  can  bid  at  a  lattr  dat«'  to  partlcl- 

dlscuss  some  of  the  background.  partment  of  Transportation  to  exer-  pate  in  the  flnancinK  and  con-st ruction. 

For  quite  some  time.  Congress  has  else  its  rights  to  develop  the  site  for  This  Is  a  sound  approach.  But  I  must 

sought     to    redevelop     Washington's  the  Administrative  Office,  In  connec-  stress  three  points: 

Union  Station.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  tlon  with  Union  SUtlon.  This   Is   a   cooperative   venture.    t)e- 

Amtrak.  Congress  enacted  legislation  Third,  a  private  developer  suggested  tween  the  Architect   and   the  DOT'S 

to  convert  Union  SUtlon  to  a  National  a  public-private   partnership,   permit-  Union  SUtlon  Redevelopment  Corpo- 

Vlsltors  Center.   Tens  of  millions   of  ting  private  Interests  to  develop  and  ration. 
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This  amendment  is  Intended  to 
Eissure  that  as  much  of  the  construc- 
tion financing  as  possible  comes  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

This  amendment  is  Intended  to  meet 
the  spirit  of  mixed  use  In  the  Public 
Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act.  en- 
hancing Union  Station  both  visually 
and  economically. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  exsunined  by  the  manag- 
ers for  the  bill  and  that  it  is  accepta- 
ble to  them. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  correct.  Let 
me  simply  state  that  this  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  We  have  some 
concern  about  starting  work  even  as 
small  as  this  appropriation  will  be  for 
yet  another  building  up  here  on  the 
Hill  at  this  time  In  light  of  all  the 
budgetary  constraints,  but  we  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  a  great  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  about  this  issue.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  concern  for  it  be- 
cause of  the  position  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee.  I  understand  this 
amendment  is  being  offered  subject  to 
authorization.  I  simply  state  that  by 
accepting  It  we  in  no  way  Indicate  how 
we  might  be  feeling  about  future  ap- 
propriations at  this  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  understands 
that.  This  Is  to  consolidate  the  admin- 
istrative office  of  the  Federal  court 
system.  The  Chief  Justice  has.  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  indicated  his  desire 
that  we  get  this  done  so  the  Federal 
court  administrative  offices  can  be  in 
one  place,  instead  of  scattered  all  over 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal  has  been  presented  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  administrative 
office  of  the  Court  over  the  last  sever- 
al years.  We  feel  It  should  be  done  and 
join  without  objection  on  the  smiend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  862)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAPTORD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO    86] 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend 
ments  be  temp>orarily  laid  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  CMr.  Hattield} 
proposes  an  amendment  numljered  863. 

On  page  66  after  line  17  Insert: 

■Sec.  503.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union,  as  signatories  of  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  Helsinki  Accords,  are  pledged  to  allow 
information  to  flow  freely  across  their  na- 
tional boundaries: 

Allowing  information  to  flow  freely  across 
their  national  boundaries  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Is  a  necessary  re- 
sponse to  the  times: 

Increased  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  reduces 
the  risk  that  misunderstandings  will  cause 
conflict:  and 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency.  Charles  Z.  Wick,  has  ex- 
tended to  the  Chief  of  International  Infor- 
mation Department  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Leonid  M.  Zamyatln,  an  invitation  to 
participate  in  reciprocal  exchanges  using 
the  medium  of  television:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

E>eclared  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress, recognizing  the  significant  potential 
for  improving  communications,  enhancing 
mutual  understanding,  and  aiding  the  free 
flow  of  information  through  the  medium  of 
television,  supports  the  initiative  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  UrUted  States  Information 
Agency  to 

( 1 )  Arrange  for  a  high  level  official  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  appear  on  American  televi- 
sion if  the  Soviet  Union  reciprocates  by  ar- 
ranging for  a  high  level  official  of  the 
United  States  to  appear  for  an  equal  time 
on  Soviet  television:  and 

(2)  Plan  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  worldwide 
discussion  using  the  WORLDNET  interna- 
tional satellite  television  transmission  net- 
work, and  giving  journalists  an  opportunity 
to  ask  uncensored  questions  of  such  offi- 
cials." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  take  up  the  amendment 
which  I  understand  has  been  cleared 
on  both  Bides,  I  should  first  of  all  like 
to  say  a  word  of  commendation  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill  pending.  Senator 
Rl'dman  has  taken  on  the  role  of 
acting  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
with  the  long-time  expertise  and  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Hollings,  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

This  bill  Is  like  any  other,  but  it  still 
has  uniquely  difficult  problems  to 
begin  with  and  they  have  moved  this 
bill  through  the  subcommittee,  the 
committee,  and  now  to  the  floor  with 
remarkable,  outstanding  skill,  I  espe- 
cially want  to  take  this  moment  to 
commend  them  on  this  great  perform- 
ance of  legislative  responsibility.  They 
have  both  sened  with  great  distinc- 
tion m  this  role 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  a 
seii»e-oIthe-Senate  amendment.  It 
will  have  no  budgetary  impact  to  the 
bill  but  merely  expresses  a  view  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  should  arrange  for  a  Joint  tele- 
vision exchttnge  involving  the  leader- 
ship of  the  two  countries. 


Specifically  my  amendment  asks  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency  and 
their  Soviet  counterpart,  the  Interna- 
tional Information  Department,  to  ar- 
range for  a  high-level  United  SUtes 
official  to  appear  on  Soviet  television 
and  for  a  high-level  Soviet  official  to 
appear  on  the  United  SUtes  sponsored 
Worldnet  Satellite  Television  Net- 
work. 

In  recognition  of  the  significant  po- 
tential for  improving  communications 
between  our  two  countries,  recognizing 
also  the  upcoming  summit  in  Geneva, 
it  seems  highly  appropriate  and  timely 
for  the  Senate  to  express  its  interest 
in  such  an  exchange 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  propa- 
ganda war  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  but  I  for  one 
believe  a  reciprocal  arrangement  such 
as  a  television  exchange  will  remove 
any  manipulation,  yet  allow  for  a  free 
and  frank  exchange  of  goals  and  Ideol- 
ogy. 

1  offer  thanks  to  my  colleapues  Sen- 
ator Simon  and  Senator  GrussiLry, 
who  have  helped  sporisor  a  similar  res- 
olution. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
74  and  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my 
other  colleagues  on  this  amendment  I 
am  offering  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  merely  add  that  I 
think  there  is  no  question  that  televi- 
sion is  one  of  the  most  significant 
modes  of  communication,  not  only 
within  our  country  but  also  between 
nations,  I  cAn  recall  when  President 
Nixon  appeared  on  Soviet  television  a 
number  of  years  ago.  it  had  tremen- 
dous impact  at  that  time  and  I  think 
probably  solidified  the  whole  policy  of 
detente, 

I  say  this  merely  represents  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  Charle.s  Wick  of 
the  USIA  ha,s  been  proposing  this  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  I  think  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  will 

strengthen  hLs  hand  m  proposing  it. 

Mr  RUDMAN  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  di&russed 
this  with  both  the  ranking  member 
and  me  We  not  only  agree  with  It  but 
enih'dsiastically  support  it,  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina, 

Mr,  HOLLINGS,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  full  commit- 
tee for  his  very  generous  remarks.  We 
join  in  this  wholeheartedly 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  (No.  863)  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote, 

Mr  RLTDMAN  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  an 
amendment  that  will  take  Just  a  few 
moments.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  another  aunendment 
which  might  take  a  bit  longer.  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  wheth- 
er we  might  deal  with  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  first. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  chalr- 
TR&n  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  fol- 
lowing his  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  one 
moment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  committee  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  in  order  to  proceed 
to  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

AMENDICENT  NO.  8(4 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  an  timendment  to 
H  R   2965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  CMr. 
Thurmond]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 864. 

On  page  16,  line  1.  strike  $31,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  129.900.000";  on 
page  16.  line  2,  strike  "$24,366,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$23,266,000";  and  on 
page  66.  after  line  17.  Insert  the  following: 
Unitcd  Statss  Sentxncinc  Commission 
saiakies  and  expenscs 

For  the  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  58  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code.  $1,100,000.  to 
renoaln  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  to  H.R.  2965  provides 
the  $1  1  million  necessary  for  the  sala- 
ries and  operation  of  the  U.S.  Sentenc- 
ing Commission. 

The  Commission  was  created  by  the 
passage  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  in  the  98th  Congress.  Its 
function  Is  to  redefine  the  Federal 
criminal  justice  sentencing  procedures. 

The  original  allocation  of  $2.3  mil- 
lion in  funds  to  the  Commission  as 
part  of  the  supplemental  was  limited 
to  an  estimated  6-month  budget.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  were  re- 
cently confirmed  and  are  now  ready  to 
begin  their  important  work.  H.R.  2965 


provides  no  funds  for  the  Commis- 
sion's operation  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Ac- 
cordingly, without  my  amendment.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  funds  for  operation  beyond 
May  1986. 

The  additional  $1.1  million  will 
permit  the  Commission  to  move  for- 
ward in  designated  function,  albeit  on 
a  modest  budget. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, I  have  offset  my  request 
for  these  funds  with  a  corresponding 
decrease.  It  Is  never  easy  to  propose 
such  cuts.  In  this  case,  I  have  relied  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  funds  can  be  taken  from  the 
Community  Relations  Service  with  no 
negative  Impact  on  their  projected 
program.  This  reduction  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  is  necessary  to  the  Im- 
portant task  of  the  U.S.  Sentencing 
Conunisslon  and  maintains  the  pro- 
jected needs  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing  is 
providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
Sentencing  Commission  but  in  order 
not  to  increase  the  deficit,  we  have 
taken  away  funds  with  the  approval  of 
the  Justice  Department  from  another 
section  of  the  Justice  Department. 

I  ask  the  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  manag- 
ers have  considered  the  amendment 
and  are  ready  to  accept  it.  We  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  found  an  offsetting 
amount  within  the  bill  that  has  been 
cleared  and  is  acceptable  because  we 
are  very  pleased  that  this  bill  will  not 
be  the  subject  of  an  amendment  for  an 
across-the-t>oard  cut  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  understand,  because 
we  are  within  our  targets  both  In  out- 
lays and.  of  course,  budget  authority. 

So  we  are  pleased  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  made  our  job 
easier. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Sentencing  Committee  Is  headed 
by  our  distinguished  Judge  Wllklns.  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  original  request  was  $2,650,000. 
We  have  found  that  It  can  be  reduced 
to  $1,100,000.  and  with  the  offset  from 
the  Community  Relations  Service,  we 
are  delighted  to  join  In  the  amend- 
ment of  our  distinguished  colleague.  I 
urge  Its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Is  there  further  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 


tor from  Delaware  [Mr  Biden].  the 
ranking  minority  meml)er  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  l)e  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  fimendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Rddman].  who  is  handling  the  bill  this 
morning,  for  his  fine  cooperation  and 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  splendid  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  864)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LUXURY  TRAVEL  BY  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  8  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  that  would  prohibit  For- 
eign Service  personnel,  or  any  other 
Government  officials  from  using  ap- 
proriated  funds  to  take  trips  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  the  Delta  and 
Mississippi  Queens.  As  reported  by 
Jack  Anderson  and  others,  an  employ- 
ee of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  had 
arranged  for  his  family  to  return  to 
Burlington.  lA.  on  home  leave  from 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  by  way  of  16 
days  on  the  Delta  Queen  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  New  Orleans  to  Burling- 
ton. The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  reported  that  260  employees  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the 
USI A— Including  120  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  //—booked  taxpayer-paid 
trips  aboard  ships  In  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1984.  The  cost  of  the  sea  voy- 
ages was  $556,232.  more  than  $400,000 
higher  than  airline  tickets  would  have 
cost. 

Needless  to  say.  my  amendment  has 
prompted  considerable  concern  at 
Foggy  Bottom.  In  fact,  my  own  inquir- 
ies have  found  that  USIA  was  not  the 
only  agency  funding  trips  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi. a.s  the  State  Department  Itself 
paid  for  two  of  its  employee.s,  Michael 
and  Claudia  Skol.  to  ride  on  the  Delta 
Queen  on  the  .same  trip  that  the  USIA 
employee  and  hl.s  family  took  in  July 
1982  USIA  has  filed  suit  in  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  DLstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia to  recover  the  $12,760  that  the 
GAG  has  Irostructed  the  aufncy  to 
recoup  from  the  employee,  only  to  l>e 
overturned  by  a  decision  of  the  For- 
eign Service  (grievance  Board  I  am  in- 
formed that  State  will  expect  their 
employees  to  make  similar  restitution 
if  the  court  decides  In  favor  of  USIA. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  21.  1985,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Under  Sec- 
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retary     of     State     for     Management. 
Ronald  I.  Spiers,  informing  me  that: 

The  Department  has  changed  its  Foreign 
Service  travel  regulations  to  prohibit  travel 
by  ship  at  Government  expense  If  the  cost 
of  such  travel  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  au- 
thorized air  travel  for  the  same  trip  unless 
the  traveler  pays  the  difference.  In  that 
case,  the  traveler  could  also  be  charged 
annual  leave  for  any  travel  time  In  excess  of 
the  time  which  it  would  have  taken  had  the 
traveler  used  the  authorized  air  travel. 

Mr.  Spiers  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule  would  be 
when  air  transportation  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  traveler's  health. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Spiers'  letter  and  the 
new  travel  regulation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Since  the  Department  has  made  the 
necessary  change  in  the  regulations  to 
restrict  travel  by  ship,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  press  my  amendment. 
However,  the  Department.  USIA.  and 
the  other  agencies  with  personnel 
abroad,  are  on  notice  that  I  will  close- 
ly monitor  the  exceptions  granted  for 
medical  reasons.  If  there  is  any  signifi- 
cant number.  I  will  ask  the  GAO  to 
review  each  and  every  one  of  them  for 
medical  sufficiency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Under  Secretary  or  State 

FOR  Management. 
Washington.  DC,  October  21,  1985. 
Hon.  Earnest  F.  Hollings. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  This  is  to  Inform 
you  that  the  Department  has  changed  its 
Foreign  Service  travel  regulations  to  prohib- 
it travel  by  ship  at  government  expense  if 
the  cost  of  such  travel  exceeds  the  cost  of 
the  authorized  air  travel  for  the  same  trip 
unless  the  traveler  pays  the  difference.  In 
that  case,  the  traveler  would  also  be 
charged  aruiual  leave  for  any  travel  time  in 
excess  of  the  time  which  it  would  have 
taken  had  the  traveler  used  the  authorized 
air  travel.  The  sole  exception  to  this  rule  Is 
if  ship  travel  be  authorized  for  medical  rea- 
sons. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoNAiD  I.  Spiers. 

131    Routing  OF  Travel 
•lai.i    MOOES  OF  travel 

a.  Use  of  air  transportation  Is  encouraged. 

b.  Surface  transportation  or  a  combina- 
tion of  air  and  surface  Is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  131.1-*1*  and 
133. 

c.  Use  o'  ship  transportation  Is  authorized 
when  use  of  air  transportation  by  the  trav- 
eler would  be  detrimental  to  his  or  her 
health  or  well-being  (see  133.2-3b). 

d.  Travel  by  ship  is  permitted,  provided 
travel  expenses  (including  per  diem,  inciden- 
tal expenses,  fare,  and  travel  time)  are  limit- 
ed to  those  which  would  accrue  by  author- 
ized air  travel,  l^eave  is  charged  for  excess 
travel  time. 

e.  Perry  travel  is  authorized  when  expedi- 
ent and  necessary  to  the  mission. 

f.  Travel  by  privately-owned  vehicle  Is  gov- 
erned by  section  145.* 

•131.1-1*    Same  except  for  cite. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  one 
moment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

excepted  committee  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  have  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  the  committee  amendments 
which  I  would  like  to  state. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments. 
with  the  exception  of  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  68.  line  22. 
through  page  69,  line  24.  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill. 
as  amended,  be  considered  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ments, with  the  understanding  that  no 
points  of  order  shall  be  waivered 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Corrmiittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  proceed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  865 

(Purpose:  To  withhold  funding  of  Interna- 
tional   organizations    while    the    United 
States  is  not  subject  to  the  compulsory  ju- 
risdiction of  the  World  Court) 
Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Moynihan, 
Weicker,  and  Simon  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  must  now  be 
laid  aside. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  set 
aside  the  committee  amendment  so 
that  I  might  offer  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
for  himself.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Weicker. 
and  Mr.  Simon,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  865. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  20.  before  the  period 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  'Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  may  be  made  avail- 
able while  the  United  States  is  not  subject 
to  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  (as  described  In 
Article  36(2)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  In  the  United 
States  declaration  thereto)". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  Senators 
Moynihan,  Simon,  and  Weicker,  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  the  World 


Court  today,  and  I  suppose  in  some 
ways  one  might  say  it  will  not  stir  too 
much  interest. 

It  has  been  rather  interesting  to  ob- 
serve in  the  last  few  weeks  since  the 
Incident  arose  with  which  this  amend- 
ment deals,  that  very  few  people  In 
the  press  or  elsewhere  have  really 
commented  a  great  deal  about  it,  and 
perhaps  that  is  precisely  why  the  ad- 
ministration, acting  in  the  name  of  the 
FYesident.  acted  the  way  it  did  and  got 
auay  with  the  action  that  was  corisum- 
mated.  I  refer  to  the  American  foreign 
policy  decision  made  by  the  F>resident 
to  withdraw  from  the  compulsory  ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Court. 

I  view  this  as  a  grave  decision  with 
all  kinds  of  perceptions  from  uncon- 
cerned and  concerned  people  alike.  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  the  result  of  a 
dangerous  Ideological  agenda,  and  that 
agenda  holds  that  nothing  should 
stand  between  the  United  States  and 
the  pursuit  of  its  goals  by  whatever 
means  it  deems  necessary.  I  need  not 
cite  many  examples.  There  are  some 
very  obvious  ones  that  involve  over- 
throws of  governments  and  covert  ac- 
tivity and  funding  orgEinizations  to 
overthrow  governments. 

But  I  want  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
this  withdrawal  for  the  World  Court 
does  not  represent  an  action  that  is  de- 
rived from  a  Repubican  agenda 

I  want  to  use  that  term  wisely  and 
with  care.  I  think  when  one  looks  at 
the  history  of  the  founding  and  the 
early  support  of  the  World  Court,  one 
cannot  help  but  run  into  the  extraor- 
dinary, outstanding  work  of  Republi- 
can statesmen  like  Elihu  Root,  like 
Charles  Evans  Hughe.s,  and  Robert  A. 
Taft.  And  even  for  those  who  are 
given  a  lesser  standing  in  the  Republi- 
can lexicon  of  names  and  leaders,  it 
has  the  support  of  every  Republicaji 
President  since  Warren  G  Harding  I 
think  it  is  remarkable  when  you  call 
upon  the  name  of  Warren  G  Harding 
to  support  a  noble  and  purposeful 
cause,  not  In  any  way  to  demean  the 
Individual  but  from  the  ranking  that 
he  has  received  from  most  politirai  ex- 
perts on  his  status  as  President  of  the 
United  States  he  does  not  rank 
amongst  the  top  five  on  anybody's  list. 
I  think  also  we  have  tc  remember  that 
a  war  was  fought.  World  War  II.  for 
the  principle  embodied  m  the  World 
Court.  We  sought  to  prove  that  sheer 
might  does  not  equate  with  Justice  and 
that  the  rule  of  law  is  more  than  a 
definition  of  victory  on  a  battlefield. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice 
has  served  us  well  far  more  frequently 
than  it  has  worked  to  our  detriment.  I 
think  it  is  rather  ironic  as  a  further 
ot>ser\'ation  that  an  administration 
which  took  office  the  day  the  United 
States  hostages  were  released  from 
Iran  would  abandon  its  support  for  an 
institution  which  was  so  vital  to  the 
realization  of  that  goal. 
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The  World  Court  remains  an  Impor- 
tant mechanism  for  forging  world 
opinion  in  support  of  United  States 
objectives,  the  most  basic  of  all.  the 
rule  of  law  as  against  the  rule  of  the 
Jungle  Terrorism  and  other  unique 
circumstances  which  confront  the 
United  SUtes  today  should  compel  us 
to  lend  encouragement  and  patience  to 
an  International  Jurisprudence  as  the 
preferred  method  of  resolving  conflict 
and  furthering  Justice.  In  my  view, 
this  action  taken  by  the  President  was 
a  step  back  into  the  Jungle  rather 
than  a  step  forward  into  enlighten- 
ment. While  perpetrators  of  terrorism 
are  often  faceless  or  difficult  to  Identi- 
fy, terrorism  is  also  sanctioned  and  ex 
ecuted  by  governments.  The  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  may  be  an  im- 
perfect means  of  combating  terrorist 
governments  but  it  remains  one  of  the 
only  means,  short  of  armed  force,  with 
which  to  challenge  those  countries 
that  refuse  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  words  and 
wisdom  of  President  Richard  Nixon  on 
this  subject  when  he  recently  stated: 

We  will  only  ellmliuite  terrorism  If  we 
choke  It  off  by  drawing  the  dark  curtain  of 
International  condemnation  around  Its 
sponsors.  *  *  *  Unless  they  are  willing  to 
live  peacefully  In  the  community  of  nations, 
we  cannot  allow  them  any  of  the  privileges 
of  membership. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  accept- 
ance of  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  is 
an  important  litmus  test  of  a  nation's 
willingness  to  meet  the  standards  of 
that  membership.  Let  me  be  very  ob- 
jective and  say  I  share  the  administra- 
tion's frustration  over  the  use  of  the 
World  Court  as  a  propaganda  forum, 
and  that  Is  what  we  will  hear  today 
from  anyone  who  is  interested  enough 
to  even  discuss  the  subject. 

But  let  me  say.  too,  that  the  world  Is 
better  served  through  exposure  to  our 
values  than  Irvsulatlon  from  the  propa- 
ganda designs  of  nations  which  fear 
freedom  and  which  do  not  support  or 
represent  open  societies.  The  only  ap- 
propriate national  posture  given  the 
current  world  situation  is  to  advance 
the  rule  of  International  law.  The 
other  option  is  the  Jungle,  and  terror- 
Ism  is  the  great  weapon  of  the  Jungle. 
Instead,  the  world's  greatest  constitu- 
tional democracy  has  turned  the  clock 
of  civilized  international  behavior 
back  40  years  by  denying  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  the  prestige  Its 
support  brings  to  that  Institution. 

Mr.  President,  international  law  was 
an  inconvenience  which  stood  between 
the  United  States  and  the  forceful 
overthrow  of  the  Sandlnista  regime  in 
Nicaragua. 

Whether  it  be  on  the  national,  local, 
or  international  level,  the  rule  of  law 
is  not  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  selective  adherence 
and   application.   The   law   is   useless 


when  It  is  applied  selertlvely.  The  law 
has  to  be  applied  in  all  Instances 
8U<ross  the  board,  and  we  are  denying 
that  kind  of  universal  application  by 
our  action. 

We  would  not  submit  to  the  test  of 
international  law  in  the  case  against 
Nicaragua  because  we  were  not  as- 
sured of  a  favorable  decision  in  ad- 
vance. There  is  no  difference  between 
this  approach  and  the  approach  Iran 
took  during  the  hostage  crisis.  Punda 
mentally,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  reac- 
tion—no difference  whatsoever,  even 
though  we  could  always  Justify  things 
when  we  do  them  and  always  find  op- 
portunity for  condemnation  when 
someone  else  does  them. 

Earlier  this  year,  after  we  had  re- 
fused to  defend  ourselves  In  the  Nica- 
ragua case,  the  New  York  Times,  a 
newspaper  with  which  I  do  not  always 
agree,  certainly  put  the  issue  most  elo- 
quently in  this  case  when  It  said: 

At  the  tKjrders  where  our  laws  slop  and 
someone  elses  tiegln,  there  Is  a  dangerous 
legal  gap.  Whatever  Its  size  the  gap  Is  a 
realm  of  anarchy  (and)  barbarity— except  as 
nations  voluntarily  write  contracts,  or  trea- 
ties and  submit  to  a  higher  order  Nations 
aspiring  to  live  less  like  beasts  in  the  jungle 
hesitantly  submit  to  the  court  and  try.  by 
the  force  of  their  example,  to  prove  that  ra- 
tional argument  and  codes  of  conduct  can. 
to  some  extent,  become  a  sutwtltute  for 
international  pllage.  piracy,  and  murder 
Until  last  week,  the  United  States  was  one 
of  this  minority  of  nations.  And  being  the 
most  powerful  t>east  In  the  Jungle.  It  thinks 
It  loses  little  by  thus  diminishing  the  World 
Court. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  powerful 
beast  in  the  Jungle  Is  not  necessarily 
the  most  vicious  or  the  most  agile 
under  all  circumstances.  It.  too.  can 
benefit  from  the  protection  of  the  law, 
probably  when  It  leasts  expects  it. 

We  think  we  are  denying  countries 
which  fear  freedom  a  propaganda 
forum  with  which  to  challenge  us. 
This  is  Illogical.  We  are  denying  an  in- 
stitution which,  however  Imperfect, 
holds  out  some  promise  of  a  future 
system  ty  which  nations  can  resolve 
their  differences  peacefully. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  the 
moat  powerful  beast  in  the  Jungle 
would  refuse  to  tangle  in  an  interna- 
tional courtroom  with  a  powerless  and 
in  some  ways  morally  bankrupt  small 
animal,  and  that  reason  is  that,  with- 
out violence,  the  beast  will  lose  the 
battle. 

The  assumption.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  can  never  afford  to  lose  be- 
cause our  perceived  power  to  work  our 
will  In  the  world  will  diminish.  What  Is 
totally  lost  here  is  that  the  ability  of 
the  Qadhafis  and  the  Khomeinis  and 
the  Pol  Pots  to  work  their  will  in 
world  of  lawlessness  Is  enhanced.  The 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  work  Its 
will  in  an  envirorunent  of  lawlessness 
is  also  enhanced. 

The  same  country  that  Just  pulled 
out  of  the  World  Court  was  standing 


on  the  soapbox,  not  so  long  ago.  ex- 
pressing Its  disgust  and  indignation  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  had  just  blown 
a  commercial  airliner  out  of  the  sky 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  entertain  any 
Illusions  about  the  opportunity  of  this 
amendment  to  be  adopted.  This 
amendment  would  simply  say,  in 
effect,  that  we  would  fence  the  lan- 
guage of  the  appropriations  bill  deal- 
ing with  international  organizations 
until  the  United  States  recorvsidered 
and  accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  World  Court.  It  is  very 
simple  and  straightforward. 

Mr  President,  I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
a  letter  sent  to  Congress  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  signed 
by  William  L.  Ball  III,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  Intergovenunental 
Aifairs.  I  ask  unajiimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Departmkkt  or  State. 
Wathington.  DC.  October  23.  198$. 
Hon.  Warren  Rudmam. 
U.S.  Senate 

DBAS  Senator  Rudman:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  an  amendment  may  be  intro- 
duced to  H.R.  2965  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  withholding  our  contributions  to 
international  organizations. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  Its  assessed 
contributions  to  international  organizations 
of  which  It  is  a  member,  so  long  as  the 
United  States  does  not  accept  the  compulso- 
ry Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  under  Article  36(2)  of  the  Courts 
Statute. 

The  Department  of  State  opposes  this 
amendment  and  would  recommend  the  bill 
be  vetoed  If  the  amendment  is  Included.  The 
United  SUles  is  obliged  to  pay  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  regular  budgets  of  orga 
nlzatlons  to  which  It  belongs.  Failure  to  pay 
such  contributions  would  violate  our  legal 
obligations  and  could  result  in  loss  of  our 
vote  or  exclusion  from  participation  In  the 
organization. 

By  contrast,  the  President  s  action  in  ter- 
minating our  acceptance  of  compulsory  Ju- 
risdiction, effective  six  months  from  Octo- 
ber 7,  is  entirely  consistent  with  interna- 
tional law.  the  terms  of  the  U.S.  acceptance 
Itself,  and  his  constitutional  powers  In  re- 
spect of  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 

The  consequence  of  this  amendment 
would  be  that  the  United  States  would  be 
compelled  to  violate  Its  international  legal 
obligations  as  the  price  for  having  taken  a 
completely  legal  step  with  respect  to  the 
Court. 

This  amendment  would  not  reverse  the 
Presidents  action.  It  can  only  call  into  ques- 
tion our  commitment  to  our  legal  obliga- 
tions to  the  organizations  that  would  be  af- 
fected, and  penalize  those  organizations  fi- 
nancially for  reasons  entirely  unrelated  to 
them. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration s  program  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  and  that  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  would  not  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
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With  t)est  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WIU.IAM  L.  Ball  III, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  and  intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  paragraph  of  this  letter  reads: 

The  Department  of  State  opposes  this 
amendment  and  would  recommend  the  bill 
be  vetoed  If  the  amendment  Is  Included.  The 
United  States  is  obliged  to  pay  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  regular  budgets  of  orga- 
nizations to  which  It  l>elongs.  Failure  to  pay 
such  contributions  would  violate  our  legal 
obligations  and  could  result  in  loss  of  our 
vote  or  exclusion  from  participation  In  the 
organization. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the  sole 
reason  why  the  administration  is  op- 
posing this  amendment,  that  can  be 
answered  and  rebutted  very  easily. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  our 
obligations  are  contractual  and  part  of 
our  whole  concept  of  an  order  based 
upon  law.  They  therefore  carry  a  cer- 
tain sanctity  which  we  must  always 
observe,  whether  it  is  contracts  with 
parties  or  treaties.  However,  we  have 
some  6  months  to  work  out  the  ar- 
rangements that  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  impose. 
Adopting  this  amendment  in  October 
1985  would  in  no  way  forestall  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  performance  of 
that  responsibility  to  fulfill  our  con- 
tractual obligations  to  these  interna- 
tional organizations  in  the  meantime. 

I  hope  that  the  least  that  could  be 
said  about  this  amendment  is  that  it 
may  focus  a  little  public  attention  on 
the  severity  of  the  situation  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
administration,  which  has  received  so 
little  response,  so  little  comment. 
Therefore,  I  offer  this  amendment 
today  for  that  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  my  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee— we  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  clear  this— whether  or  not 
there  might  be  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment  in  order  to  move  the  bill 
along.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
views  on  what  might  be  a  reasonable 
time  on  this,  if  it  could  be  cleared? 

Mr  HATFIELD.  I  respond  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  by 
saying  I  am  in  a  somewhat  difficult 
situation,  in  that  the  major  cosponsor 
on  the  Democratic  side,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  is  arriving  back  in  the  city  from 
New  York  at  10:45. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate him.  whether  we  could  have 
an  agreement  to  vote  at  a  time  certain. 
That  would  give  us  a  little  more  flexi- 
bility for  him  to  pursue  other  matters, 
or  if  Senators  wish  to  speak  on  this 
amendment  as  they  might  be  able  to 
obtain  the  floor.  Say.  a  time  certain  at 
11:30. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  by  saying  that.  No.  1.  I 
hope  that  at  some  point  during  this 


discussion  we  might  be  able  to  dis- 
suade the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  from  bringing  this  to  a 
rollcall  vote.  We  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  that.  Failing  that,  we 
will  have  a  vote. 

I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  more  effi- 
cient, if  it  is  possible  procedurally,  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that,  since  the  other  principle 
cosponsor  is  not  in  the  city,  we  tempo- 
rarily lay  this  amendment  aside,  with 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  it  would  immediately  be  the 
pending  business. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
an  amendment  which  will  take  about 
45  minutes  to  an  hour.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  my  senior  col- 
league, has  an  amendment.  We  could 
start  through  those  and  have  the  Hat- 
field-Moynihan  amendment  reappear 
as  the  pending  business  at  the  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  acquiesce  to  the  request  of  the 
chairman  by  making  this  as  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business  and  that  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  cosponsor  or  others 
who  may  wish  to  speak  that  they 
woi'ld  be  given  that  privilege  of  raising 
this  back  for  a  few  brief  remarks. 

I  say  to  the  chairman  I  do  not  know 
of  any  extended  debate.  There  is  no 
effort  to  delay  the  ultimate  decision 
on  this  amendment.  We  want  to  expe- 
dite. I  must  leave  here  from  this  par- 
ticular point  at  12  noon  anyway.  I 
want  to  be  here  to  either  cast  a  vote  or 
to  make  some  ultimate  decision  on  it. 

I  would  say  that  we  could  dispose  of 
this  at  11:20  a.m.  I  would  say  that  we 
do  want  to  vote.  I  would  eliminate  that 
particular  contingency.  We  do  want  a 
vote.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  have 
a  vote  up  or  down  on  the  amendment 
if  that  is  possible  to  work  out. 

I  think  under  the  circumstances  of 
protecting  Senator  Moynihan  and 
Senator  Simon,  and  Senator  Weickeh. 
if  we  could  agree  to  say  a  vote  at  11:30 
a.m.  or  12  o'clock  that  would  work.  I 
want  to  give  the  Senator  the  flexibil- 
ity to  move  ahead  with  these  other 
amendments  because  as  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  I  want  to  get  this 
bill  off  the  floor 

Mr.  RUDMAN  Let  me  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  by  suggest- 
ing that  it  might  be  more  efficient 
then  to  do  that  by  simply  asking  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  it 
be  the  pending  business  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  next  amendment  which  I 
believe  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  this 
amendment  is  laid  aside  the  pending 
business  will  be  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  under- 


stand it  will  be  the  pending  business 
after  each  succeeding  amendment  will 
be  offered  by  individual  Senators  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Would  that  be  the  understanding"' 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  my  understandmg  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  an 
amendment  that  is  going  to  take  some- 
where about  1  hour  of  time  There  is 
going  to  be  a  vote  on  that  amendment. 

My  unanimous-consent  request  if  I 
put  it  to  the  Chair,  would  be  that 
when  the  Chafee  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of  the  pending  committee 
amendment  then  be  laid  aside  which 
would  then  be  the  recurring  business 
under  the  order  and  that  we  turn  back 
to  the  Hatfield-Moynihan  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President,  as  I 
understand  the  schedule  more  clearly. 
let  me  say  that  if  that  is  the  case  and 
the  hour  is.  say.  11:20  a.m.  or  11:30 
a.m.  and  then  we  have  a  vote  which 
now  takes  about  a  half  hour,  that 
would  preclude  any  opportunity  for 
me  to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  by  having  to  remove 
myself  at  12  noon  In  order  to  catch  a 
plane. 

I  am  not  asking  the  Senate  to  ac- 
commodate to  my  schedule  but  I  see 
Senator  Simon  here  on  the  floor.  He 
wishes  to  be  heard.  I  would  like  to 
then  provide  whatever  time  may  be 
necessary  for  others  to  spetik  on  this 
amendment  and  continue  on  this 
amendment  until  we  dispose  of  it 

Otherwise.  I  would  t>e  willing  to 
have  a  vote  at  a  time  certain  on  the 
amendment  which  would  then  bring  it 
down  to  an  actual  conclusion. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  majiager  of  the 
bill,  is  not  sure  he  can  offer  that  assur- 
ance because  of  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  that  is  pending.  I  have  al- 
ready had  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  contacted  me  since  the  amend- 
ment was  introduced  saying  that  if 
there  is  going  to  t>e  a  vote,  they  may 
want  to  have  an  extended  discussion 
on  this  because  obviously,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  recognizes,  this  is  not 
what  would  be  called  around  here  a 
noncontroversial  amendment 

So  I  think  we  t>etter  Just  then  pro- 
ceed as  we  are  proceeding  and  hopeful- 
ly get  to  some  resolution. 

Mr  HATFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
notice  one  of  my  chief  cospon&ors  has 
arrived  on  the  floor  who  wishes  to  be 
heard.  I  am  sure,  on  this  amendment 
which  is  now  the  pending  order  of 
business, 

Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  and  my  colleague 
from  New  York  on  this. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  leading  In  the 
effort  for  international  law  and  In- 
stead we  have  the  appearance  of  lead- 
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Ing  in  the  effort  In  moving  in  reverse. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  that. 

How  did  we  get  to  this  situation? 
Well,  what  happened  was  we  did  some- 
thing in  Nicaragua  that  I  do  not  think 
any  Member  of  this  Senate  would 
defend.  It  was  a  clear  violation  of 
international  law  putting  those  mines 
in  the  harbor  at  Nicaragua.  And  Nica- 
ragua understandably  took  the  United 
States  to  the  World  Court  and  we 
were  embarrassed.  All  of  us  were  em- 
barrassed by  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  I 
think  incorrectly  decided  we  would  not 
be  present,  we  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  in 
this  regard. 

It  was  a  mistake.  It  was  a  bad  mis- 
take. 

Now  we  are  going  to  compound  that 
mistake  by  saying  we  are  going  to 
withdraw  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  We  clearly  should  not  be 
doing  that. 

There  are  any  number  of  questions 
that  are  being  raised  by  this  and  I 
would  like  to  put  into  the  Record  an 
article  that  I  wrote  and  let  me  ac- 
knowledge that  Steve  Smith  of  my 
staff  was  very  helpful  in  this,  which 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reagan's  Woiuj>-CoaHT  EIrror 
(By  Paul  Simon) 

Washiwcton.— The  worst  decisions  are 
made  In  anger.  President  Reagan's  decision 
to  withdraw  from  the  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court  was  a  lamentable 
over-reaction  to  the  Impending  negative 
ruling  In  the  case  of  our  clearly  Illegal 
mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors.  The  action 
may  give  us  some  fleeting  satisfaction.  But 
In  the  long  term  it  will  damage  our  foreign 
policy  Interests,  undermine  our  legitimacy 
as  a  voice  for  morality  and  erode  the  rule  of 
law  In  International  relations. 

When  Congress  ratified  President  Harry 
S.  Truman's  decision  to  participate  In  the 
World  Court,  it  was  with  the  clear  Intention 
that  we  should  abide  by  the  Court's  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction.  Since  then,  every  Presi- 
dent has  strengthened  that  original  commit- 
ment. They  have  done  so  because  the 
United  States  has  an  Interest  In  a  political 
and  diplomatic  entity  that  seeks  peaceful 
solutions  to  International  disputes. 

When  Mr.  Reagan  withdrew  the  United 
States  from  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  he  changed  a  longstanding  Amer- 
ican commitment— without  notice  or  consul- 
tation depriving  Congress  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  hold  hearings  on  the  potential  implica- 
tions of  the  withdrawal  and  ignoring  Con- 
gress's Institutional  concern  about  such  a 
drastic  change  In  our  posture.  Nor  does  the 
decision  bode  well  for  our  future  effective- 
ness In  other  international  forums  such  as 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  Court  has  not  yet  ruled  In  the  NIcara 
gua  case,  although  all  16  Judge's  including 
the  one  from  the  United  States,  sided  with 
Nicaragua's  complaint  on  a  preliminary 
Issue.  But  even  IX  one  does  not  believe,  as 


nearly  everyone  does,  that  the  mining  of 
NIcaraguan  harbors  was  illegal,  the  United 
Stales  need  not  have  made  a  blanket  with- 
drawal. We  could  have  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Britain.  India  and  other  nations  that 
have  fashioned  carefully  crafted  exceptions 
to  the  Courts  Jurisdiction. 

Has  the  President  stopped  to  consider  the 
United  States'  long  term  foreign  policy  In- 
terests? We  have  always  conceived  of  our- 
selves as  a  nation  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  with  much  Justification.  That 
being  the  case.  It  behooves  us  to  support  an 
international  forum  where  we  can  redress 
grievances  against  nations  that  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  norms  that  govern  civilized 
states. 

The  Court's  ruling  against  Iran  during  the 
hostage  crisis,  for  example,  enabled  the 
United  States  to  muster  the  global  support 
for  economic  sanctions  that  were  helpful  In 
securing  the  release  of  the  hostages.  Under 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  statute,  a 
state  can  subject  another  state  to  compulso- 
ry Jurisdiction  only  If  the  petitioner  is  itself 
subject  to  compulsory  Jurisdiction.  Thus,  if 
another  Khomeini  took  hostages  tomorrow, 
we  would  have  lost  access  to  an  Important 
International  remedy.  Not  only  Idealism  but 
also  realism  should  lead  us  to  oppose  with- 
drawal. 

Only  45  nations  out  of  157  have  consented 
to  abide  by  compulsory  Jurisdiction.  But 
casting  blame  on  others  to  excuse  ourselves 
dodges  some  fundamental  questions.  Are  we 
prepared  to  lead  in  respecting  international 
rules,  or  will  we  Join  those,  such  as  Soviet 
bloc  nations,  that  refuse  to  subject  them- 
selves to  International  law  and  that  too 
often  respect  International  agreements 
solely  for  their  own  tactical  purpo-ses?  Will 
we  continue  to  speak  for  the  rule  of  law  in 
the  world,  or  contribute  to  an  atmosphere 
in  which  International  disputes  are  resolved 
by  violence? 

The  question  of  abiding  by  World  Court 
Jurisdiction  goes  beyond  national  self-inter- 
est to  the  Issue  of  what  kind  of  country  we 
are  and  what  kind  of  country  we  could 
become.  Our  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law, 
and  our  belief  in  the  value  of  truth  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas.  Is  what  distinguishes 
the  United  States  from  totalitarian  soci- 
eties. Our  feeling  that  we  are  a  moral  nation 
may  lead  us  not  to  want  to  have  our  policies 
questioned  by  others.  But  withdrawing  from 
the  World  Court  Jurisdiction  contradlcU  the 
tradition  and  the  values  that  are  the  source 
of  our  strength. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  under 
article  94.  paragraph  1  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  each  member  of  the 
United  Nations  agrees  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  in  a  case  In 
which  it  is  a  party. 

In  the  Nicaragua  case  we  withdrew. 
We  were  not  even  represented.  The 
Court  by  and  large,  unlike  the  United 
Nations,  has  not  been  as  volatile  politi- 
cally. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  have 
not  been  political  considerations,  that 
there  are  not  weaknesses,  there  are 
not  problems  with  the  World  Court. 
But  the  alternative  to  some  kind  of 
rule  by  law  among  nations  Is  chaos 
among  nations.  And  we  had  the  ability 
to  literally  destroy  the  world  in  a 
matter  of  moments.  For  us  to  be 
moving  In  the  wrong  direction  Just 
does  not  make  sense. 


We  are  violating  a  treaty  obligation, 
in  my  opinion,  by  withdrawing  from 
the  Nicaragua  case. 

All  treaties  are  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  I 
think  you  could  argue— I  am  not 
saying  It  Is  a  clear-cut  case— that  the 
President's  action  in  withdrawing 
from  the  Nicaragua  case  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 

But.  in  any  event,  what  we  should 
not  be  doing  is  withdrawing  from  the 
World  Courts  jurisdiction. 

I  am  old  enough  at  the  age  of  56  and 
some  of  my  colleagues  here  remember 
when  the  World  Federalists  were  a 
booming  group  and  it  looked  like  we 
were  going  to  be  heading  toward  some 
kind  of  one  world  government,  and 
then  I  remember  when  the  Atlantic 
Union  was  the  then-current  phase 
when  the  Western  European  nations 
and  the  United  States  would  form 
some  kind  of  a  union. 

These  things  have  not  happened  but 
the  need  for  some  self-restraint  by  na- 
tions continues  and  the  need  grows. 

For  us  to  simply  pull  out  from  the 
World  Court  Just  violates  everything 
that  I  think  we  should  stand  for. 

So  I  hope  that  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
point  out  the  composition  of  the 
Court,  three  Judges  from  Africa,  three 
from  Latin  America,  three  from  Asia, 
one  from  the  Middle  East,  five  from 
the  United  States.  Canada,  and  West- 
em  Europe,  and  two  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  It  Is  a  fair 
balance. 

I  did  not  heso-  anyone  on  this  floor 
criticize  the  World  Court  5  years  ago 
when  it  ruled  In  our  favor  in  the  Iran 
hostage  case,  nor  In  its  recent  rulings 
in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  case. 

We  have  used  the  Court  in  the  past. 
We  have  praised  the  Court  when  It 
has  ruled  In  favor  of  us.  Now  that  the 
Court  Is  likely  to  rule  against  us  in  the 
Nicaragua  case,  we  are  like  the  little 
boy  who  took  the  bat  and  said,  "We 
want  to  pull  out  and  move  away." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  United  States  not  say:  "If  we 
cannot  have  things  our  way,  we  are 
going  to  take  our  bat  and  ball  and 
walk  off  the  field." 

We  ought  to  continue  our  participa- 
tion. We  ought  to  continue  giving  the 
Court  Jurisdiction.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Hatfield  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 
while  we  are  trying  to  arrange 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yielded  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 
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ABORTION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  not  to  address  myself  to  this 
amendment,  but  I  came  over  here  and 
left  a  hearing  that  I  was  conducting  in 
order  that  I  might  make  this  state- 
ment on  the  floor.  I  do  it  not  in  con- 
nection with  this  amendment.  I  do  it 
in  connection  with  an  amendment 
that  has  not  as  yet  been  offered. 

But  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
there  Is  an  amendment  about  to  be  of- 
fered having  to  do  with  the  subject 
that  we  do  not  deal  with  much  around 
here;  that  is,  the  subject  of  abortion; 
that  is,  we  do  not  deal  with  the  subject 
of  abortion  much  unless  It  happens  to 
be  the  HHS  bill,  or  the  HUD  bill  or 
the  Defense  bill,  or  the  Justice  bill,  or 
the  foreign  relations  bill,  or  whatever. 
Every  time  I  turn  around  in  this  body. 
I  find  that  there  Is  a  new  amendment, 
somebody  has  a  new  idea,  a  new  con- 
cept about  abortion. 

Now  we  have  a  lot  of  laws  on  the 
books  at  the  moment  In  connection 
with  abortion  and  I  am  not  on  the 
floor  Insisting  that  they  be  changed  al- 
though I  think  some  should  be.  We 
have  some  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
the  subject  of  abortion  and  they  have 
spoken  and  that  is  in  the  courts. 

But  I  am  here  to  say  publicly,  with- 
out rancor,  without  excitement  and 
certainly  with  a  total  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm that  I  am  prepared  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  necessary— and  some 
might  call  that  a  filibuster— to  keep 
any  more  new  abortion  amendments 
or  laws  being  enacted. 

When  the  whole  world  is  crying  for 
a  solution  of  problems  having  to  do 
with  our  economy,  having  to  do  with 
the  whole  confrontation  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, having  to  do  so  many  more  impor- 
tant problems,  all  we  have  time  to  do 
in  the  United  States  Senate  is  to 
debate  the  issue  of  abortion.  And  if 
that  Is  what  you  want  to  do,  then  that 
is  what  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  do,  whether  It  Is  on  this 
bill  or  any  other. 

I  have  had  It.  No  more  amendments 
that  go  beyond  the  present  law  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  abortion.  And 
if  you  want  to  offer  them,  fine  with 
me.  But  then  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  enlighten  the  whole  Nation  as  to 
why  we  are  trying  up  this  bill  or  some 
other  bill:  It  is  because  we  have  got  to 
add  something  new,  something  new  on 
the  subject  of  abortion  or  else  some- 
how the  Nation  will  not  go  on  and  do 
that  which  it  has  to  do  and  Congress 
would  have  failed  in  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  wish  to  just  ask  my 
friend  from  Ohio  whether  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  abor- 
tion-related amendments  that  are  on 
the  proposed  list  for  this  bill? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  there  are 
two  abortion-related  amendments  that 
are  contemplated  to  be  added  or  of- 
fered in  connection  with  this  bill,  is 
that  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  saying? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  And  Is  It  my  further 
understanding— I  am  asking  this  for 
the  record  because  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Hollings, 
and  I  are  charged  with  trying  to  get 
this  bill  through.  If  we  are  looking  at 
some  other  scenario,  we  ought  to  know 
in  the  early— but  I  believe,  if  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  correctly,  what  he  is 
saying  is  this:  That  on  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices abortion-related  amendment  and 
on  the  prison  abortion-related  amend- 
ment, it  is  his  present  Intention  not  to 
allow  votes  to  come  on  either  of  those 
amendments,  is  the  Senator  correct? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
one  thing  about  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  that  he  fully  under- 
stands full  well  the  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  He  has  stated  It 
better  than  I  could  state  It.  That  Is  100 
percent  correct. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  because  we  now  at  least 
know  what  stadium  we  are  playing  In. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  line  in  the  sand 
has  been  drawn.  We  have  gone  far 
enough. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  debate  is  not  germane  to  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  we  would  be  willing  to  re- 
serve our  debate  on  abortion  until 
those  matters  are  pending. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr,  President. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
that  at  this  point  in  the  parliamentary 
procedure  there  is  no  requirement 
that  the  debate  be  germane.  We  are 
not  under  any  time  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  germaneness.  I  wish  to  in- 
quire, what  is  the  Senate  rule  that 
would  even  cause  the  Parliamentarian 
to  so  indicate.  If  the  Chair  is  talking 
about  the  pastore  rule 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  XIX,  paragraph  (b),  which  re- 
quires that  debate  be  germane  during 
the  first  3  hours  of  the  calendar  day. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  after  3 
hours  we  can  have  this  debate.  Is  that 
it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  many 
hours  have  we  been  on  this  bill  so  far? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  had  this  measure  under 
consideration  for  50  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Since  that  is 
the  rule.  I  will  accept  the  rule.  But  I 
believe  that  my  message  has  been  ade- 
quately conveyed,  with  or  without  its 
germaneness,  and,  therefore  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  P>resident,  what 
is  the  pending  business  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment 
No.  865  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  ready  for  the  question.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  that  is  the  pending 
business,  and  I  understand  that  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  is  seeking 
recognition.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
pending  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  others  who  are  more  erudite  in 
this  particular  regard,  with  respect  to 
my  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Senator  Simon.  I  think 
this  would  be  a  bad.  bad  kind  of  initia- 
tive cr  amendment  for  this  t>ody  to 
adopt.  I  say  so  advisedly  because  no 
one  else  is  on  the  floor  particularly 
right  now  to  defend  President  Reagan 
and  the  United  States  Government's 
position  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  and 
the  World  Court. 

I  have  read,  just  In  a  cursory  fash- 
ion, some  of  the  articles.  I  think  If  you 
really  want  to  understand  this  prob- 
lem better,  certainly  better  than  I  im- 
derstand  it,  you  should  have  a  sense  of 
the  history  of  the  World  Court. 

My  best  recollection,  from  what  my 
study  has  shown,  is  the  World  Court, 
of  course,  is  not  a  world  court.  Let  us 
start  at  that  particular  point.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  world  court.  It  was  in- 
tended to  have  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  intended  to  really  govern, 
but  it  never  reached  that  particular 
preeminence.  Rather,  only  43  of  the 
nation  states  ever  came  close  to  adopt- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court.  And  with  respect  to  the  43. 
there  were  certain  caveats  or  precondi- 
tions of  adoption,  such  as  the  Connol- 
ly amendment  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

So  that  is  No.  1.  Let  us  not  sanctify 
the  World  Court  and  jimip  all  about 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  like  we 
have  got  something  like  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  or  the  court  of  appeals  or 
the  Judicial  system  of  the  United 
States  or  the  judicial  system  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  We  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  body. 

Yes;  as  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
and  Oregon  are  trying  to  point  out. 
that  Is  a  worthy  goal.  No  one  Is  trying 
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to  debunk  or  deride  In  any  sense  the 
idea  of  a  world  court. 

But  while  we  do  not  have  that  rule 
of  law.  which  they  talked  like  it  is 
almost  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 
While  we  do  not  have  that  rule  of  law. 
we  have  to  live  in  the  real  world.  If  we 
really  had  to  take  this  amendment  any 
more  seriously— and  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  they  do  not  take  it  seriously— but 
if  we  in  the  Senate  are  anywhere  near 
about  adopting  such  an  amendment, 
then  we  will  put  another  amendment 
on  to  the  effect  of  ceasing  the  727,  or 
whatever  was  the  number  of  that 
plane,  but  in  any  event,  we  just  took 
over  the  Mediterranean  for  those  who 
are  worried  about  the  rule  of  law.  We 
had  to  seize  an  Egyptian  airliner  with 
those  particular  terrorists  that  killed 
Klinghoffer  and  terrorized  the  Achille 
Lauro  and  all  of  its  passengers.  We 
have  b\\  hailed  that.  If  someone  wants 
to  put  in  a  resolution  and  condemn 
President  Reagan  and  the  United 
States  for  having  done  It.  let  them 
bring  forth  that  amendment.  I  happen 
to  support  that  particular  conduct  in 
that  living  in  the  real  world  that  we 
live  in  we  have  to  act  in  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  And  we 
have  learned  the  hard  way  with  re- 
spect to  terrorism  that  we  must  make 
it  absolutely  certain  it  does  not  pay. 

Therefore,  if  President  Mubarak  of 
Egypt  wants  to  come  forth  and  bring 
another  case  in  the  World  Court.  I 
would  expect  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  be 
running  around  yelling,  "whoopee  for 
the  World  Court,  and  whoopee  for  ter- 
rorism." That  Is  what  we  have  going 
on  in  Nicaragua.  I  happen  to  have  met 
with  that  fellow  Ortega.  I  went  over 
with  Senator  Zorinsky,  and  Senator 
Stone  and  others  and  met  with 
Ortega.  We  knew  Somoza  was  a  mis- 
take and  we  wanted  to  give  our  friends 
in  Nicaragua  a  chance  for  sovereignty. 
Ortega  promised,  he  had  Pastora  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  particular  counsel- 
ors at  the  time.  He  promised  freedom 
of  the  press,  he  would  quit  harassing 
the  Catholic  Church;  free  elections; 
freedom  of  speech;  all  these  things.  He 
was  just  as  democratic  as  I  was.  That 
is  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  Well,  we 
gave  him  $75  million,  I  think  an  addi- 
tional $50  million,  and  none  of  the 
promises  have  come  forth. 

While  we  recognize  I  guess  as  a  gov- 
ernment, a  conspiracy  down  in  Nicara- 
gua which  we  lose  out  on.  just  like 
Vietnam.  They  say  it  was  not  really 
our  interest  there.  It  was  Just  a  little 
civil  war,  and  it  did  not  affect  any  of 
the  other  countries.  We  have  yet  to 
find  that  same  group,  the  best  and  the 
brightest  who  came  running  forward 
on  Cambodia,  and  on  Laos.  When  the 
dominoes  did  fall,  we  have  not  heard 
from  them.  They  had  lockjaw.  We  had 
the  Genocide  Convention  people.  Inci- 
dentally the  same  crowd  arguing 
against  dominoes.  We  have  not  heard 


from  the  group  of  the  best  and  the 
brightest;  trying  to  protect  the  securi- 
ty Interests.  Yes.  Nicaragua  Is  not  In- 
vading. No  one  is  nonsensical.  But  I 
can  tell  you  right  now  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the  security  is  in  Issue. 

We  have  already  learned  from  Cuba 
and  Castro  that  Cuba  Is  none  other 
than  a  Soviet  base.  And  they  can 
export  troops  all  around  Into  Angola. 
Yemen.  Ethiopia,  and  all  around  the 
world,  and  use  it  at  will  as  long  as  they 
pay  Castro.  We  have  another  sort  of 
Castro  on  our  hands.  In  Nicaragua, 
yes.  we  have  taken  action  admittedly 
by  our  forces  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  I  am  not  here  to  endorse  the  criti- 
cism of  those  forces  wrapped  in  the 
garment  of  the  austerity  smd  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  so-called  World  Court. 
This  Is  not  a  treaty  violation  or  one  of 
those  particular  things  that  they  talk 
about  that  Is— I  think  they  call  It.  with 
respect  to  the  World  Court  itself  you 
have  to  join  in.  as  I  understand  it.  the 
principle  of  consent.  Without  the  prin- 
ciple of  consent,  in  corwcientious  cases 
is  the  word,  then  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  itself  does  not  affix. 

We  never  accepted  it  on  that  basis. 
The  majority  never  accepted  that 
basis.  Nicaragua,  that  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  Itself.  They  are  Just  using  the 
Court  to  embarrtiss  the  United  States. 
While  you  get  well-intentioned  law- 
yers and  well-intentioned  Senators 
that  want  to  all  get  mixed  up  in  their 
zeal  for  the  ultimate,  which  I  would 
join  in,  yes,  I  would  like  to  have,  per- 
haps, someday  a  world  court.  But  I  am 
living  in  the  real  Court  with  these 
international  outlaws,  like  the  Soviets 
supporting  its  terrorism. 

You  cannot  say  a  word  about  the  So- 
viets now.  You  have  to  have  an  agree- 
ment. You  have  to  put  a  happy  smile 
on  your  face  and  be  as  clever  as  they 
are.  They  have  a  good  actor,  too.  Now 
both  countries  have  an  actor.  We  can 
all  enjoy  Gorbachev  and  Reagan.  It 
will  be  the  best  off-Broadway  show 
that  we  will  all  witness  for  the  next 
several  years.  We  will  watch  those 
events.  But  we  should  not.  In  all  seri- 
ousness, wrap  ourselves  In  the  jurisdic- 
tion that  has  not  affixed,  has  not  been 
adhered  to.  Is  not  a  world  court  suid 
criticism  of  our  Government's  particu- 
lar action  desperate  as  It  has  been.  It 
has  been  awfully  difficult  to  get  a  con- 
sensus In  the  U.S.  Congress  on  Nicara- 
gua. If  you  want  to  show  how  tenta- 
tive the  consensus  Is.  and  how  emo- 
tional It  is.  it  was  not  until  Ortega 
says.  I  am  going  to  Russia,  that  then 
they  all  turned  around  over  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  voted 
the  other  way. 

You  cannot  call  that  mature  con- 
duct. But  that  Is  the  way  they  act. 
They  act  with  the  headlines  and  the 
press  of  the  Washington  press.  That  Is 
the  way  we  live  In  this  day  and  age. 
We  do  not  sit  back. 


I  have  had  an  opportunity,  just 
fleetlngly  you  might  say.  to  wonder 
awhile  with  the  President.  This  Presi- 
dent has  been  harassed,  besieged,  and 
beleaguered  every  day  from  the  body 
of  the  national  Congress.  Do  this,  do 
that,  do  not  agree,  agree,  do  this,  be 
tougher,  be  softer,  meet  here,  do  this, 
and  do  that. 

I  guess  If  I  had  become  the  Presi- 
dent. I  would  have  to  assign  a  wonder- 
ful artisan  like  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  who  seems  to  work  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  the  conservative  and 
the  liberal  bent.  I  would  get  me  a 
Warren  Rudman  and  I  would  say,  I 
will  give  you  a  staff.  I  will  sit  you  over 
there,  and  watch  that  crowd  every  day 
because  communications  with  them  is 
almost  impossible.  I  have  to  read  it  in 
the  headlines  every  morning.  Now 
they  want  to  put  In  tomorrow  morn- 
ing's headlines  "Reagan  Embarrassed 
By  Senate  Vote  On  World  Court  Juris- 
diction. "  I  do  not  want  to  stand  for 
that. 

Somebody  had  better  come  here 
that  knows  this  subject  better,  and  get 
up  and  argue  it  until  the  Senator  from 
New  York  can  come  and  some  of  the 
others  because  I  happen  to  think  that 
President  Reagan  believes  in  interna- 
tional order.  He  believes  In  law  and 
order.  He  Is  not  an  outlaw.  He  is  not 
running  around  trying  his  dead-level 
best  to  disobey  law  and  order.  But  he 
is  trying  to  realistically  act  down  a 
Nicaragua  which  is  awfully  tough.  We 
cannot  control  the  Contras.  Around 
here,  they  act  like  when  you  give  as- 
sistance to  somebody,  you  control 
them.  Heavens  no.  sir.  we  have  learned 
that  does  not  occur.  But  there  are 
those  around  who  think  If  a  dollar 
goes  to  any  country,  we  control  the 
Govenunent,  the  people,  the  mores, 
the  culture,  and  the  law.  Not  so. 

And  with  respect  to  the  terrorism 
that  is  engaged  In  there  In  the  Mid- 
east, In  the  seizure,  now  our  seizure, 
yes.  I  guess  It  was  extralegal  when  we 
downed  the  Egyptian  airliner  on 
Sicily.  But  please  do  not  start  to  set 
precedent  around  here  and  say  we  like 
to  seize  those  terrorists,  but  leave 
alone  those  terrorists  down  there  in 
Nicaragua  because  I  can  tell  you  here 
and  now  that  is  what  we  have  on  our 
hands.  I  never  have  divided  in  my 
mind  the  fact  that  terrorists  do  not 
have  uniforms.  Yes.  They  do  not  have 
uniforms  In  the  Midwest.  They  have 
to  act  according  to  where  they  think 
their  security  Interests  are.  So  It  Is  not 
necessarily  that  terrorism  Is  bad  and 
uniformed  soldiers  In  military  actions 
are  good.  I  can  understand  the  con- 
duct sometimes  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  It  is.  We  live  in  this  particular 
era.  We  have  to  act  for  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the 
best  Interests. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  particular  regard  with 


respect  to  the  World  Court  certainly 
did  not  want  to  embarrass  his  country. 
There  was  no  need  to.  We  had  not  ad- 
hered to  that  Jurisdiction.  We  had  an 
option  under  the  document,  if  you 
read  it.  not  to  adhere  to  it.  The  Sena- 
tors who  propose  the  amendment  say. 
well,  we  should  have.  I  disagree  very 
strongly  that  we  should  have.  I  think 
the  President  of  the  United  States  hps 
taken  the  proper  conduct.  This  Is  not 
an  action  for  necessarily  the  law 
review  on  the  campuses  of  America. 

They  can  argue  otherwise  as  to  what 
it  should  be.  but  they  have  never  been 
elected  to  anything.  They  have  never 
had  to  respond  to  anything. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  majority  leader 
here  trying  to  help  us  so.  hopefully, 
we  can  kill  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  hoping  to  move  along  with  some 
alacrity  on  this  bill.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  airplanes,  trains,  fog.  and 
whatever,  this  place  is  getting  to  run 
like  Amtrak— never  on  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  broke, 

Mr.  RUDMAN  And  broke.  My 
friend  from  South  Carolina  is  correct. 
Never  on  time  and  broke. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  about  to  get 
to  the  point  where,  unless  people  want 
to  talk  about  this— too  many  people 
have  worked  too  long  and  too  hard  on 
this  bill  than  to  just  sit  around  and 
wait— I  am  going  to  move  to  have  a 
vote  on  this  and  let  the  Senate  express 
Its  will. 

I  am  going  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  if  we  do  not  have  action  on  this 
bill,  then  It  will  be  time  to  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
October  23,  signed  by  William  Ball  III. 
Assistant  Secretary.  Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  DCPARTliENT  or  STATE, 

Washington.  DC.  October  23.  1985. 
Hon.  Warren  Rudman. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Rudman:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  an  amendment  may  be  Intro- 
duced to  H.R.  2965  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  withholding  our  contributions  to 
international  organizations. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  Its  assessed 
contributions  to  International  organizations 
of  which  It  is  a  member,  so  long  as  the 
United  States  does  not  accept  the  compulso- 
ry jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  under  Article  36(2)  of  the  Court's 
Statute. 

The  Department  of  State  opposes  this 
amendment  and  would  recommend  the  bill 
be  vetoed  If  the  amendment  is  included.  The 
United  States  Is  obliged  to  pay  Its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  regular  budgets  of  orga- 
nizations to  which  it  t>elongs.  Failure  to  pay 
such  contributions  would  violate  our  legal 
obligations  and  could  result  in  loss  of  our 
vote  or  exclusion  from  participation  in  the 
organization. 


By  contrast,  the  President  s  action  in  ter- 
minating our  acceptance  of  compulsory  Ju- 
risdiction, effective  six  months  from  Octo- 
ber 7,  Is  entirely  consistent  with  interna- 
tional law.  the  terms  of  the  U,S  acceptance 
Itself,  and  his  constitutional  powers  in  re 
spect  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 

The  consequence  of  this  amendment 
would  be  that  the  United  States  would  be 
compelled  to  violate  its  international  legal 
obligations  as  the  price  for  having  taken  a 
completely  legal  step  with  respect  to  the 
Court. 

This  amendment  would  not  reverse  the 
President's  action.  It  can  only  call  into  ques- 
tion our  commitment  to  our  legal  obliga- 
tions to  the  organizations  that  would  be  af- 
fected and  penalize  those  organizations  fi- 
nancially for  reasons  entirely  unrelated  to 
them. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  from  the  stand[>oint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  and  that  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  would  not  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President, 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

William  L.  Bau.  Ill, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  want  to  briefly 
refer  to  one  of  the  things  that  this 
letter  says,  and  quite  correctly.  It  is 
that  this  amendment,  of  course,  would 
not  really  do  anything  constructive. 
What  it  essentially  will  do  is  to  put  the 
United  States  in  default  of  its  obliga- 
tions to  support  a  number  of  interna- 
tional organizations,  international  or- 
ganizations, I  believe,  that  the  very 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  support, 
and  probably  support  more  than  the 
managers  of  this  bill.  The  result  will 
not  be  in  any  way  to  compel  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  anything  he  does  not  want 
to.  It  will  simply  compel  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  not  to  send 
checks  to  some  people  he  ought  to 
send  checks  to. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  an  amendment 
that  is  really  offered  by  the  sponsors 
with  any  great  thoughts  that  it  will 
accomplish  what  they  wish  to  accom- 
plish. It  Is  a  symbolic  act. 

With  all  due  respect.  I  agree  with 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  will 
meet  with  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  about  3  weeks,  and  with  the 
situation  in  Nicaragua  where  they 
deny  all  rights  to  their  citizens,  it 
seems  to  this  Senator  that  this  Is  the 
wrong  time  and  the  wrong  place  for 
this  amendment, 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  see  anyone 
here  willing  to  speak  on  this, 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois I  do  not  want  to  vote  to  table  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  I  think  It  de- 
serves an  up  or  down  vote.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  wait  much 
longer  before  we  vote  on  it.  We  were 
hoping  to  have  this  bill  finished  by  12 
o'clock. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 


Mr.  RUDMAN  Yes, 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Does  this  proposal 
cover  the  international  programs  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee? 

Mr  RUDMAN,  No,  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  the  ranking  member  of 
that  subcommittee. 

Mr   Pre.sident,  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  I  hope  we 
can  have  a  vote  on  this.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  complete  work  around  here 
sometime  this  year.  We  cannot  do  that 
if  we  are  going  to  be  frustrated  every 
time  somebody  is  on  an  airplane  or 
train  and  will  not  be  back  until  2  or  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  would  hope 
we  would  start  voting.  Everyone  has 
been  on  notice  that  this  bill  would 
come  up  at  9  o'clock  this  morning  We 
are  here  to  vote.  We  are  not  here  to 
stall  or  protect  somebody.  We  are 
going  to  have  votes  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other this  morning.  We  might  as  well 
be  voting  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr,  SIMON  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert. 
Our  friend  from  New  York,  a  cospon- 
sor.  Senator  Moynihan.  knows  a  lot 
more  about  this  than  probably  any 
Member  of  this  body. 

Despite  the  eloquence  of  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina,  as  elo- 
quent as  any  Member  of  this  body,  the 
issue  is  not  what  kind  of  government 
is  in  Nicaragua.  I  am  not  in  love  wnth 
the  Sandinistas  any  more  than  the 
Senator  from  Soutn  Carolina,  They 
are  not  Boy  Scouts. 

The  question  is  whether  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Court  began,  is  going  to  say,  'We  are 
not  going  to  permit  any  jurisdiction," 

Every  President,  every  Congress,  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  has  accepted 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  All  of  a 
sudden,  because  v/e  got  caught  with 
our  hands  in  the  cookie  jar.  so  to 
speak,  which  we  should  not  have  done, 
we  are  going  to  say  we  are  going  to 
pull  out  of  the  Court, 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
correct  in  saying  that  this  is  not  the 
same  court  as  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  court  of  appeals  because  there  are 
no  enforcement  mechanisms.  It  is  a 
voluntary  thing.  But  should  we  be 
withdrawing  from  a  voluntary  court  of 
law  that  this  world  has'  Should  we  be 
leaning  toward  rule  by  law  or  moving 
In  the  other  direction? 

I  think,  clearly,  we  ought  to  be 
moving  toward  a  world  where  we  abide 
by  laws,  where  there  is  self-restraint. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  Just  used  the 
word  "boatjacking,"  I  guess  It  Is  the 
most  recent  word  used  now,  of  this 
Italian  liner.  It  is  interesting  because  I 
think  what  we  did  was  fully  justified.  I 
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join  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  applauding  the  President's 
actions  there. 

What  happened  was  a  violation  of 
internationally  recognized  law  called 
piracy.  Those  four  PLO  people  violat- 
ed that  international  law. 

We  have  come  to  an  agreement  that 
is  international  law,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  you  do  not  do  without 
having  something  happen.  We  frankly 
need  more  of  that. 

Concerning  the  question  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
what  does  the  amendment  do,  he  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  want  to  support 
those  international  organizations. 
Senator  Hatfield  wants  to  support 
those  international  organizations.  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAN  does. 

But  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  send  a 
message  to  the  administration  just 
pulling  off  and  pulling  out  of  the 
World  Court  is  not  the  direction  this 
Nation  ought  to  go.  It  is  a  very  simple 
message. 

If  you  believe  that  we  ought  to  be 
among  the  nations  who  voluntarily  go 
along  with  the  World  Court,  we  ought 
to  adopt  the  Hatfield  amendment. 

If  you  believe  that  we  ought  to  just 
pull  out  and  have  chaos  and  no  self-re- 
straint on  the  part  of  nations,  then  let 
us  defeat  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  Hatfield  amendment 
makes  good  sense  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  dated 
January  19  on  the  withdrawal  from 
the  case  before  the  World  Court  by 
our  Department  of  State,  where  they 
point  out  much  more  clearly  and  posi- 
tively with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  World  Court. 

Of  course,  where  armed  conflict  is  in- 
volved, the  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Yorlt  Times,  Jan.  19.  19851 

Text  or  U.S.  Statement  on  Withdrawal 
From  Case  Before  the  World  Court 

Washington,  Jan.  18.— Following  is  the 
text  of  a  statement  made  public  today  by 
the  State  Department  and  called  "U.S. 
Withdrawal  Prom  the  Proceedings  Initiated 
by  Nicaragua  in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice"; 

The  United  States  has  consistently  taken 
the  position  that  the  proceedings  initiated 
by  Nicaragua  in  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  are  a  misuse  of  the  Court  for  politi- 
cal purposes  and  that  the  Court  lacks  Juris- 
diction and  competence  over  such  a  case. 
The  Court's  decision  of  Nov.  26.  1984,  find- 
ing that  it  has  Jurisdiction,  Is  contrary  to 
law  and  fact.  With  great  reluctance,  the 


United  Slates  has  decided  not  to  participate 
in  further  proceedings  In  this  case. 

U.S.  POLICY  IN  central  AMERICA 

United  States  policy  In  Central  America 
has  been  to  promote  democracy,  reform  and 
freedom:  to  support  economic  development: 
to  help  provide  a  security  shield  against 
those— nice  Nicaragua,  Cuba  and  the 
U.S.S.R.— who  seelc  to  spread  tyranny  by 
force,  and  to  support  dialog  and  negotiation 
both  within  and  among  the  countries  of  the 
region.  In  providing  a  security  shield,  we 
have  acted  in  the  exercise  of  the  Inherent 
right  of  collective  self-defense,  enshrined  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Rio 
Treaty.  We  have  done  so  in  defense  of  the 
vital  national  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  In  support  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

Nicaragua's  efforts  to  portray  the  conflict 
In  Central  America  as  a  bilateral  issue  be- 
tween itself  and  the  United  States  cannot 
hide  the  obvious  fact  that  the  scope  of  the 
problem  Is  far  broader.  In  the  security  di- 
mension, it  Involves  a  wide  range  of  issues: 
Nicaragua's  huge  buildup  of  Soviet  arms 
and  Cuban  advisers.  Its  cross-border  attacks 
and  promotion  of  Insurgency  within  various 
nations  of  the  region,  and  the  activities  of 
indigenous  opposition  groups  within  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  also  clear  that  any  effort  to  stop 
the  fighting  In  the  region  would  be  fruitless 
unless  it  were  part  of  a  comprehensive  ap 
proach  to  political  settlement,  regional  secu- 
rity, economic  reform  and  development,  and 
the  spread  of  democracy  and  human  rights. 
ROLE  or  the  international  court  of  justice 

The  conflict  in  Central  America,  there- 
fore. Is  not  a  narrow  legal  dispute:  it  is  an 
inherently  political  problem  that  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  Judicial  resolution.  The  con- 
flict will  be  solved  only  by  political  and  dip- 
lomatic means— not  through  a  Judicial  tribu- 
nal. The  International  Court  of  Justice  was 
never  Intended  to  resolve  issues  of  collective 
security  and  self-defense  and  Is  patently  un- 
suited  for  such  a  role.  Unlike  domestic 
courts,  the  World  Court  has  Jurisdiction 
only  to  the  extent  that  nation-states  have 
consented  to  It.  When  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted the  Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
in  1946,  it  certainly  never  conceived  of  such 
a  role  for  the  Court  In  such  controversies, 
Nicaragua's  suit  against  the  United  States— 
which  includes  an  absurd  demand  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  reparation— Is 
a  blatant  misuse  of  the  Court  for  political 
and  propaganda  purposes. 

As  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  the  United 
States  Is  one  of  only  44  of  159  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  that  have  ac- 
cepted the  Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
at  all.  Furthermore,  the  vast  majority  of 
Ihese  44  states  have  attached  to  their  ac- 
ceptance reservations  that  substantially 
limits  its  scope.  Along  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  SUtes  is  one  of  only 
two  permanent  members  of  the  U.N.  Securi- 
ty Council  that  have  accepted  that  Jurisdic 
tlon.  And  of  the  18  Judges  now  claiming  to 
sit  In  Judgment  on  the  United  States  In  this 
case,  11  are  from  countries  that  do  not 
accept  the  Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction. 

Few  If  any  other  countries  in  the  world 
would  have  appeared  at  all  in  a  case  such  as 
this  which  they  considered  to  be  Improperly 
brought.  Nevertheless,  out  of  Its  traditional 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  the  United 
States  has  participated  fully  in  the  Court's 
proceedings  thus  far,  to  present  its  view 
that  the  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  or 
competence  in  this  case. 


the  decision  of  NOVEMBER  3S 

On  Nov  26,  1984,  the  Court  decided— in 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  l>efore 
it- that  It  does  have  Jurisdiction  over  Nicar- 
agua's claims  and  that  it  will  proceed  to  a 
full  hearing  on  the  merits  of  these  claims. 

This  decision  is  erroneous  as  a  matter  of 
law  and  is  based  on  a  mLsretuJing  and  distor- 
tion of  the  evidence  and  precedent: 

The  Court  chose  to  Ignore  the  Irrefutable 
evidence  that  Nicaragua  itself  never  accept- 
ed the  Courts  compulsory  Jurisdiction.  Al- 
lowing Nicaragua  to  sue  where  It  could  not 
be  sued  was  a  violation  of  the  Court's  basic 
principle  of  reciprocity,  which  necessarily 
underlies  our  own  consent  to  the  Court's 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  On  this  pivotal 
issue  in  the  Nov.  26  decision— decided  by  a 
vote  of  11-5— dissenting  Judges  called  the 
Court's  Judgment  "untenable"  and  "aston- 
ishing" and  described  the  U.S.  position  as 
"beyond  doubt."  We  agree. 

El  Salvador  sought  to  psirtlcipate  in  the 
suit  to  argue  that  the  Court  was  not  the  ap- 
propriate forum  to  address  the  Central 
Amerclan  conflict.  El  Salvador  declared  that 
It  was  under  armed  attack  by  Nicaragua 
and.  In  exercise  of  its  inherent  right  of  self- 
defense,  had  requested  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  The  Court  rejected  El  Salva 
dor's  application  summarily- without  giving 
reasons  and  without  even  granting  El  Salva- 
dor a  right  and  In  disregard  of  the  Court's 
own  rules. 

The  Court's  decision  is  a  marked  depar- 
ture from  Its  past,  cautious  approach  to  Ju 
risdictional  questions.  The  haste  with  which 
the  Court  proceeded  to  a  Judgment  on  these 
issues— noted  In  several  of  the  separate  and 
dissenting  opinions— only  adds  to  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Court  is  determined  to 
find  in  favor  of  Nicaragua  in  this  case. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  our  continued  participation  In 
this  case  could  not  be  Justified. 

In  addition,  much  of  the  evidence  that 
would  establish  Nicaragua's  aggression 
against  Its  neighbors  is  of  a  highly  sensitive 
Intelligence  character.  We  will  not  risk  U.S. 
national  security  by  presenting  such  sensi- 
tive material  in  public  or  before  a  Court 
that  includes  two  Judges  from  Warsaw  Pact 
nations.  This  problem  only  confirms  the  re- 
ality that  such  Issues  are  not  suited  for  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

LONGER  TERM  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  COURT'S 
DECISION 

The  Court's  decision  raises  a  basic  issue  of 
sovereignty.  The  right  of  a  state  to  defend 
Itself  or  to  participate  In  collective  self-de- 
fense s«ainst  aggression  is  an  Inherent  sov- 
ereign right  that  cannot  be  compromised  by 
an  Inappropriate  proceeding  before  the 
World  Court. 

We  are  profoundly  concerned  also  about 
the  long-term  implications  for  the  Court 
Itself.  The  decision  of  Nov.  26  represents  an 
overreaching  of  the  Court's  limits,  a  depar- 
ture from  Its  tradition  of  Judicial  restraint 
and  a  risky  venture  into  treacherous  politi- 
cal waters.  We  have  seen  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  last  decade  or  more,  how  inter- 
national organizations  have  become  more 
and  more  politicized  against  the  interests  of 
the  Western  democracies.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  If  these  trends  were  to  infect  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  We  hope 
this  will  not  happyen,  because  a  politicized 
Court  would  mean  the  end  of  the  Court  as  a 
serious,  respected  Institution,  Such  a  result 
would  do  grievous  harm  to  the  goal  of  the 
rule  ol  law. 


These  Implications  compel  us  to  clarify 
our  1946  acceptance  of  the  Court's  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction.  Important  premises  on 
which  our  initial  acceptance  was  based  now 
appear  to  be  in  doubt  in  this  type  of  case. 
We  are  therefore  taking  steps  to  clarify  our 
acceptance  of  the  Court's  compulsory  juris- 
diction in  order  to  make  explicit  what  we 
have  understood  from  the  beginning, 
namely  that  cases  of  this  nature  are  not 
proper  for  adjudication  by  the  Court. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  where  it  acts  within 
its  competence— as.  for  example,  where  spe- 
cific disputes  are  brought  before  it  by  spe- 
cial agreement  of  the  parties.  One  such  ex- 
ample Is  the  recent  case  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  before  a  special  five- 
member  Chamber  of  the  Court  to  delimit 
the  maritime  boundary  in  the  Gulf  of 
Maine  area.  Nonetheless,  because  of  our 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law,  we  must  de- 
clare our  firm  conviction  that  the  course  on 
which  the  Court  may  now  be  embarked 
could  do  enormous  harm  to  it  as  an  institu- 
tion and  to  the  cause  of  International  law. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  have  given  everyone  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  who  wants  to 
speak.  If  there  are  no  other  Members 
seeking  recognition  and  since  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  I  would 
hope  we  could  get  to  a  vote  fairly 
soon. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  understand  fully  what 
you  are  saying  and  what  the  majority 
leader  is  saying.  I  know  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN,  whose  plane  is  within  10  min- 
utes of  landing,  wants  to  speak  on  this. 
If  there  is  further  business  before  this 
body  that  can  be  accomplished,  I  have 
no  objection  to  moving  ahead,  but  I 
would  like  to  show  that  courtesy  to 
our  colleague. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  will  not  say  any- 
thing in  response  to  that  other  than 
the  fact  that,  looking  at  the  weather 
outside.  I  daresay  that  a  plane  due  at 
Washington  at  11  o'clock  this  morning 
might  get  here  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving. 

I  yield  the  floor 


[Quorum  No.  19  Leg.l 


NAYS— 4 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  and  answered  to  their 
names. 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Wallop 

Byrd 

HeHin 

Simon 

Goldwater 

Weicker 

D'Amato 

Hollings 

Simpson 

Dole 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING- 

-U 

Grassley 

Leahy 

Boschwltz 

Evans 

Quayle 

The    PRESIDING 

OFFICER    (Mr. 

Bradley 
Denton 

Hart 
Malhias 

Stennts 
Stevens 

D'Amato). 

A  quorum 

is 

not  present. 

Dodd 

Melcher 

The  clerk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absentees. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ].  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Denton],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens  are 
necessarily  absent.] 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher]  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85. 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  248  Leg.l 
YEAS-89 
Abdnor  Gorton  Metzenbaum 

Andrews  Gramm  Mitchell 

Armstrong  Grassley  Moynlhan 

Baucus  HarKln  Murkowskl 

Bentsen  Hatch  NtcUes 

Biden  Hatfield  Nunn 

Blngaman  Hawkins  Packwood 

Boren  Hecht  Pell 

Bumpers  Heflln  Pressler 

Burdlck  Heinz  Proxmlre 

Byrd  Helms  Pryor 

Chafee  Hollings  Rlegle 

Chiles  Humphrey  Rockefeller 

Cochran  Inouye  Roth 

Crarulon  Johnston  Rudman 

D'Amato  Kassebaum  Sarbanes 

Danforth  Kasten  Sasier 

DeCondni  Kennedy  Simon 

Dixon  Kerry  Simpson 

Dole  Lautenberg  Specter 

Domenici  Laxalt  Stafford 

Durentjerger         Leahy  Symms 

Eagleton  Levin  Thurmond 

East  Long  Trible 

Exon  Lugar  Warner 

Ford  Matsunaga  Wilson 

Gam  Matllngly  Zorlnsky 

Glenn  McClure 

Gore  McConnell 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Senators  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quorum  call,  a 
quorum  is  now  present. 


COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  AND 

STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1986 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

amendment  no.  865 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York 
wanted  2  minutes  yielded  to  him, 
which  I  now  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today,  October  24.  marks  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
"Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice."  Even  as  we  speak,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  in  New 
York  City  addressing  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  this  occasion— an  illustra- 
tion, if  you  will,  of  how  important 
Ronald  Reagan  considers  that  foriun 
to  be.  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  an  American  President  can 
speak  at  one  time  to  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  159  natioris. 

Today  is  therefore  an  opportune 
time  to  recall  the  founding  of  that 
international  body,  and  no  less  the 
high  hopes  that  accompanied  its  first 
months  and  years. 

The  documents  were  drafted  In  San 
Francisco,  and  signed  there  on  Jtine 
26,  1945.  But.  as  agreed  in  article  110. 
they  did  not  take  effect  until  deposit 
of  ratifications  by  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  and 
"a  majority  of  the  other  signatory 
states," 

Although  the  United  States  was  not 
the  first  to  ratify  the  Charter— El  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  and  New  Zealand 
preceeded  us— the  United  States  was 
the  first  to  deposit  its  ratification,  on 
August  8.  1945.  No  doubt  it  helped 
that  the  United  States  was  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  instruments.  On  October 
24,  the  fifth  of  the  five  permanent 
members— the  U.S.S.R.— deposited  its 
ratification  with  the  SecreUry  of 
State  and  the  Charter  came  Into  force. 

The  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  came  into  force  at  the 
same  time;  to  join  the  United  Nations 
was  to  join  the  World  Court.  The  U.N. 
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Charter    says    as    much.    Article    92 
states: 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  .  .  .  fornts  an  integral  part  of  the 
present  Charter. 

Article  93  says: 

All  Members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
Ipso  facto  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

In  the  summer  of  1946.  the  United 
States  again  led  the  way,  becoming 
one  of  the  very  first  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  declare  that  it 
would  also  accept  the  compulsory  ju- 
risdiction of  the  ICJ.  and  optional 
higher  level  of  commitment  to  the 
rule  of  law  in  world  affairs  not  auto- 
matically incurred  with  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  system. 

On  August  2.  1946.  by  near  unani- 
mous vote  [60-2],  the  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  acceptance 
by  the  United  States  of  the  compulso- 
ry Jurisdiction  "in  all  legal  disputes" 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
"in  relation  to  any  other  state  accept- 
ing the  same  obligation." 

President  Trumain  promulgated  this 
declaration  of  August  14.  and  it  was 
deposited  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  on  August  26, 
1946. 

In  moving  the  measure.  Senator 
Wiley,  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  noted  that  the  aceptance  of 
compulsory  jurisdiction  was  "for  a 
period  of  5  years  and  thereafter  until 
6  months  following  notice  of  termina- 
tion." He  continued: 

The  provision  for  8  months'  notice  of  ter- 
mination after  the  5-year  perod  has  the 
effect  of  a  renunciation  of  any  intention  to 
withdraw  our  obligation  in  the  face  of  a 
threatened  law  suit. 

Yet,  in  April  1984,  the  present  ad- 
ministration, amticipating  a  suit  by 
Nicaragua,  aruiounced  it  would  not 
accept  the  Court's  authority  In  dis- 
putes Involving  Central  America  for  2 
years.  This  was  a  clear  violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  our  original  decla- 
ration. I  so  stated  at  the  time. 

I  would  have  much  preferred  that 
the  United  States  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  Nicaragua  in  Court, 
and  file  our  own  counterclaims  against 
what  I  regarded  as  egregious  suid  per- 
sistent violations  of  international  law 
by  that  nation,  most  especially  in  its 
interference  with  neighboring  El  Sal- 
vador. 

For  3  years  ruruiing,  in  my  capacity 
as  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Conunittee  on  Intelligence,  I 
had  brought  intelligence  authorization 
bills  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  stating 
that  American  activity  in  Central 
America  arose  because  of  violations  by 
Nicaragua.  I  said  at  the  time  that  we 
would  have  a  very  great  deal  indeed  to 
talk  about  in  Court,  especially  if 
joined  by  El  Salvador.  But  our  Gov- 
ernment decided  not  to  participate  in 
any  further  proceedings  of  the  Court 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua's  suit,  leav- 


ing the  public  record  at  The  Hague  to 
be  constructed  entirely  by  Nicaraguan 
representatives. 

It  was  a  further  disappointment, 
therefore,  though  not  a  surprise,  to 
leam  3  weeks  ago  that  the  administra- 
tion had  decided  more  formally  to 
more  thoroughly  renounce  the  Ameri- 
can acceptance  of  the  compulsory  jur- 
isdication  of  the  Court.  While  that  an- 
nouncement, on  October  7,  rendered 
moot  some  of  the  evasions  of  18 
months  ago,  I  believe  it  is  nevertheless 
a  mistaken  course  of  action. 

Accordingly,  I  joined  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  Hattield.  in 
sponsoring  a  concurrent  resolution, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  77,  de- 
ploring that  decision  and  reaffirming 
instead  "support  for  the  international 
rule  of  law." 

It  was  our  hope  that  the  administa- 
tion  might  at  least  choose  to  come  to 
the  Congress  and  discuss  this.  That  re- 
mains our  hope,  although,  speaking 
now  for  myself,  I  admit  that  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  be  fulfilled  is  waning. 
I  would  say  that,  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
cern for  law  and  respect  for  American 
commitments,  the  administration 
might  request  hearings  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  which  we  can 
consider  where  to  go  from  here. 

Not  40  years  ago,  it  was  the  near- 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  American  bar.  and,  as  Senator 
Wiley  stated,  unanimously  that  of  the 
witnesses  that  came  before  his  com- 
mittee—including, most  particularly, 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  American  Society  of  International 
Law— that  the  United  States  should 
accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  via-a-vis  any  other  national 
that  did  so. 

We  expected  most  would.  We  were 
wrong.  This  fact  controls  our  present 
action,  but  need  not  preclude  further 
initiative.  We  can  still  go  to  the  world 
community  and  state  that,  if  the  per- 
haps-ideal world  of  law  we  envisioned 
in  1945  has  not  come  to  pass,  is  it  not 
even  so  possible  to  salvage  something 
of  this  great  ideal  of  American  state- 
craft? Such  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself  where  Congress  is  spe- 
cifically given  power  to  define  and 
punish  "offenses  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions." 

In  offering  the  pending  amendment. 
Senator  Hatfield,  Senator  Simon.  Euid 
others  who  have  Joined  as  cosponsors, 
are  stating  in  as  emphatic  terms  as  we 
know,  our  belief  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  a  mistake  in  abandon- 
ing the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

It  is  especially  sad  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  consider  this  amendment  on 
this  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  United  Nations— sind 
the  ICJ.  I  hope  the  President  will  be 
struck  by  the  irony  of  this  vote  taking 
place  on  the  day  he  is  addressing  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 


tions, and  will  reconsider  whether 
such  forums,  including  the  judicial 
forum  provided  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  might  be  worth  pre- 
serving and  strengthening. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
that  I  must  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment with  exception.  The  amendment 
we  now  consider  would  prohibit  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
assessed  contributions  to  international 
organizations  of  which  It  is  a  member, 
as  long  as  the  United  States  does  not 
accept  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice 
under  article  36(2)  of  the  Court's  stat- 
ute. 

On  October  7.  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  accept  the  notion  of  "compulso- 
ry jurisdiction"  of  member  states  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice— 
the  Court  that  the  United  States 
helped  to  found  over  40  years  ago. 

The  administration's  action  comes  as 
the  World  Court  is  considering  a  case 
against  the  United  States  brought  by 
Nicaragua.  The  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment charges  that  the  United  States 
illegally  mined  Nicaraguan  harbors 
and  is  unlawfully  directing  the  coun- 
terrevolutionary insurgency  of  the 
Contras. 

By  refusing  to  accept  compulsory 
jursidlction,  we  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  will  use  the  Court  only 
when  it  serves  the  Interests  of  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy.  Prof.  Alfred 
Rubin,  professor  of  international  law 
at  the  netcher  School  of  Law  and  Di- 
plomacy says. 

By  pulling  out  in  this  manner  we  apply  to 
the  world  the  same  standard  as  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  accepting  their  model  of  the 
world. 

The  United  States  accepted  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  In  1946.  In  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Court,  it  has  never  decided 
against  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  decision  of  the  Court  that  laid 
the  basis  for  our  claims  against  Iran, 
after  the  hostage  incident.  To  with- 
draw from  the  Court  as  this  time 
would  serve  little  useful  purpose  for  It 
is  a  viable  International  forum. 

However,  while  I  am  troubled  at  the 
announcement  of  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  Court.  I  believe  this 
amendment  goes  too  far.  It  calls  for  us 
to  stop  our  payments  to  many  Interna- 
tional organizations  that  truly  serve 
humanity,  including  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union,  the 
International  Labour  Organization, 
and  the  Organl2»tlon  of  American 
States. 
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Beyond  these  organizations,  the 
amendment  would  have  severe  reper- 
cussions on  our  own  security:  Our  as- 
sessed contribution  of  $20  million  that 
pays  for  our  participation  in  NATO 
would  also  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  a  support- 
er of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. I  find  myself  voting  against  this 
amendment.  The  basic  reason  is  that 
it  goes  too  far  in  pursuit  of  a  worthy 
goal. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  myself  facing  the  situation  in 
which  I  must  vote  against  a  proposal 
whose  purpose  I  endorse.  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly, but  I  believe  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  equally  mistaken. 

The  amendment  before  us  consists 
of  two  parts: 

First,  it  requires  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  in  the  current  pending  case 
brought  by  Nicaragua. 

Second,  it  cuts  off  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies 
unless  the  administration  reverses  its 
current  stance  on  World  Court  Juris- 
diction. 

Now  I  understand  that  the  premise 
of  this  amendment  is  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  going  to  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pull  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  all  aware  that  despite  its 
rhetorical  excesses,  this  administra- 
tion has  found  and  continues  to  find 
the  United  Nations  a  useful  forum  for 
a  broad  variety  of  foreign  policy  initia- 
tives. 

But  the  fact  that  the  administration 
is  disingenuous  in  using  the  United 
Nations  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
nouncing the  United  Nations  is  no 
reason  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  simi- 
lar stance. 

I  support  the  World  Court.  I  believe 
our  Nation  was  right  in  accepting  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  40  years  ago.  and  I 
believe  the  administration  was  wrong 
in  withdrawing  the  United  States  from 
that  recognition  this  month. 

Despite  its  many  failings.  I  recognize 
that  the  United  Nations  does  valuable 
work  through  its  independent  agencies 
and  serves  as  a  useful  forum  for  inter- 
national exchanges.  So  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  our  Nation  lose  its  vote  in  the 
body. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  against 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  against  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment because  I  am  opposed  to  freezing 
or  cutting  off  funds  for  the  interna- 
tional organizations  as  provided  by 
that  amendment.  The  position  of  the 
United  States  on  the  issue  of  submit- 
ting to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  is  one  which  should  be  fully 
considered  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  my 
judgment,  that  caruiot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  hurried  setting  on  an  ab- 
breviated debate  on  the  Hatfield 
amendment  on  this  appropriations 
bill. 


The  issue  should  be  framed  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  or  an  appropriate 
resolution  with  hearings  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  so  that  the 
executive  branch  and  all  others  may 
present  their  views.  At  this  juncture 
since  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
action  of  the  Senate  will  alter  the 
United  States'  position  on  the  issue  of 
submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court,  it  is  preferable  to  await 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  World  Court  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  the  full  Congress  ex- 
presses a  position  so  that  we  may  do  so 
after  all  of  the  facts  are  before  us. 

This  issue  cannot  be  dealt  with  ade- 
quately in  this  context  at  this  time, 
and  I  therefore  oppose  the  curtail- 
ment of  funding  as  provided  by  the 
Hatfield  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  as  a  great  power,  has  a 
particular  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  rule  of 
law  among  nations. 

We  bear  the  responsibility  for  peace 
and  stability  in  the  world,  but  neither 
we  nor  any  other  nation  has  the  power 
to  preserve  order  by  police  action  at 
all  times  and  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe. 

It  is  only  through  universal  respect 
for  the  institutions  and  the  principles 
that  help  to  keep  the  peace  that  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  do  what  it 
promised  to  do  when  it  sponsored  and 
supported  the  establishment  of  the 
World  Court  on  October  24,  1945,  ex- 
actly 40  years  ago  today. 

Our  country,  which  rightly  prides 
itself  on  being  the  most  vital  demo- 
cratic nation  on  Earth— a  nation  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  of  law  and  the  freely 
expressed  views  of  its  people— cannot 
turn  its  back  on  the  leading  interna- 
tional body  dedicated  to  advancement 
of  the  rule  of  law. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  serious  objections  to  the  proposi- 
tion behind  the  Hatfield  amendment 
that  somehow  the  World  Court  is 
some  great,  objective,  legal  body  that 
is  paving  the  way  for  the  millennium. 
Several  weeks  ago  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  Jeane  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  wrote  a  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning the  realities  of  the  World 
Court.  I  commend  that  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  30.  1985] 
Nicaragua's  U.S.  Lawyers 
(By  Jeane  J.  KIrKpatrIck) 

At  the  Hague.  Nicaragua's  case  against 
the  United  States'  government  continues  to 
display  some  unusual  characteristics. 

It  is  the  first  time— old  hands  say— that 
lawyers  and  witnesses  have  opposed  their 
own  country  in  the  World  Court.  The  court, 
after  all,  deals  with  issues  between  govern- 


ments, not  persons.  Heretofore,  govern- 
ments have  relied  on  their  own  nationals  to 
represent  them  and  citizens  have  supported 
their  governments.  Now.  Managua  is  accus- 
ing the  United  States  of  major  violation  of 
international  law  for  organizing,  funding 
and  directing  the  anti-Sandinista  forces  (the 
contras),  and  for  mining  Nicaragua's  ports. 

To  press  its  case  against  the  United  States 
government  inside  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  government  of  Nicaragua  has 
retained  an  international  team  headed  by 
Americans  and  has  called  American  wit- 
nesses to  support  its  case.  This  development 
is  the  more  interesting  because  of  the  issues 
involved  and  because  one  of  the  Americans 
representing  Nicaragua  is  Abrsun  Chayes,  a 
Harvard  law  professor  who  sened  as  top 
legal  adviser  to  the  Stat*  Department 
during  the  Kennedy  administration,  and 
one  of  the  American  witnesses.  David  Mac- 
Michael,  held  a  top-secret  clearance  as  a 
contract  employee  of  the  CIA  as  recently  as 
1983.  The  other  American  witness  is  Mi- 
chael J.  Glennon.  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  United  States  is  refusing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings  on  grounds  that  the 
issue  before  the  court  is  not  a  narrow  or 
technical  legal  question  but  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America  and  more  specifi- 
cally toward  Nicaragua.  Such  political  ques- 
tions are  not  deemed  justiciable  by  United 
States  courts  and  have  heretofore  not  been 
seen  as  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
World  Court.  The  issue.  U.S.  attorneys  in- 
sisted, "is  an  inherently  political  problem 
that  is  not  appropriate  for  Judicial  resolu- 
tion." This  gives  the  unprecedented  role  of 
the  American  lawyers  and  witnesses  on  the 
Nicaraguan  team  an  additional  political  di- 
mension. What  are  they  doing  there^ 

Prof.  Glennon  claims  that  he  is  acting  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  the  American 
people  "  and  that  he  had  a  responsibility  to 
make  available  relevant  information  in  his 
possession."  However,  he  does  not  explain 
how  he  acquired  the  responsibility  or  to 
whom  it  is  owed. 

It  is  possible  that  the  attorneys  believe 
that  representing  Nicaragua  before  the 
World  Court  is  no  different  from  represent- 
ing an  accused  criminal  before  an  American 
court.  But  it  seems  unlikely  given  the  broad- 
ly political  character  of  the  issues  Involved. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  Americans'  in- 
volvement on  Nlcaraguas  t«am  is  simply 
one  more  affirmation  of  the  American  faith 
that  political  problems  between  nations  can 
be  settled  by  supranational  judicial  means. 
However,  this  too  is  unlikely. 

Real  naivete  is  required  to  believe  that 
the  International  Court  is  tc-day  a  nonpolitl- 
cal  body.  Its  Judges  loosely  represent'  the 
worlds  various  political  and  regional 
groups.  They  are  nomlnat-ed  by  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  and  are  elected  by  one  of  the 
world's  most  political  bodies,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Fewer 
than  one-third  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
accept  the  court's  Jurisdiction.  Almost  all  of 
that  one-third  have  filed  reservations  limit- 
ing Jurisdiction.  On  non-technical  questions, 
the  court's  views  broadly  reflect  the  politics 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

But  if  Chayes  and  his  collea8:ues  do  not 
believe  that  the  World  Court  can  be  count- 
ed on  to  function  nonpolltlcally.  what  then 
are  they  doing? 

I  believe  that  they  along  with  the  Nicara- 
guan government  are  seeking  to  change  U.S. 
policy  and  that  they  regard  their  appear- 
ance before  the  court  as  a  legitimate  act  to 
that  end.  Chayes  said  as  much  when  he 
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noted  that  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Sandinis- 
tas Is  "under  continuous  discussion"  and 
that  an  "authoritative  statement"  by  the 
court  could  affect  the  debate  (The  Washing- 
ton Post.  Sept.  8.  1985).  What  should  the 
rest  of  us  think  of  this  form  of  political 
action? 

We  regard  it  as  legitimate  for  Americans 
to  represent  a  foreign  government's  inter- 
ests fn  Washington,  provided  that  they  reg- 
ister as  agents  and  otherwise  obey  our  laws. 
But  the  Washington  lobbyist  for  a  foreign 
government  seeks  to  influence  American 
policy  directly  as  it  is  being  made,  while 
counsel  and  witnesses  for  Nicaragua  cooper- 
ate with  a  foreign  government  to  undermine 
the  legitimacy  of  existing  U.S.  government 
policies.  They  do  this  in  the  name  of 
"higher"  loyalties  that  presumably  override 
a  citizen's  obligation  to  support  decisions 
made  through  normal  democratic  processes. 
Glennon  Invokes  these  "highest  tradition  of 
the  Amerlciin  people." 

Does  such  a  tradition  exist? 

We  may  be  in  the  process  of  forging  one. 
Traditionally,  citizens  of  a  democracy  have 
a  right  to  participate  in  making  policy  and 
an  obligation  to  accept  the  resulting  deci- 
sion. Acceptable  political  behavior  In  a  de- 
mocracy has  not  featured  collaboration  with 
foreign  powers  in  the  policy  process.  Howev- 
er, the  boundaries  of  acceptable  political 
action  and  of  dissent  were  stretched  during 
the  Vietnam's  war  by  those  who  marched 
under  the  Viet  Cong  flag  and  worked  on 
North  Vietnam's  behalf.  Boundaries  are 
being  stretched  again  In  the  Hague.  And 
elsewhere. 

More  and  more  actual  and  potential  ad- 
versaries are  invited  Into  our  political  proc- 
ess—Hezbollah hijackers.  SandinlsU  minis- 
ters. Soviet  spokesmen  whomever.  We  have 
put  our  foot  firmly  down  on  a  slippery  slope 
where  distinctions  between  one's  country 
and  Its  adversaries,  citizen  and  alien,  loyalty 
and  disloyalty  fade  eind  disappear.  And  any 
side  Is  made  to  seem  roughly  equivalent  to 
any  other.  It  Is  all  relative. 

Or  is  it? 

In  the  effort  now  under  way  at  the  Hague, 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  seeks  to  de- 
prive the  United  States  of  control  over  im- 
portant aspects  of  Its  foreign  policy.  It  Is  cu- 
rious that  such  a  course  would  appeal  to 
Americans. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator 

MOYNIHAN. 

In  1946,  the  United  States  accepted 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  At  that 
time,  it  was  contemplated  that  most 
nations  would  do  the  same.  However, 
fewer  than  one-third  of  the  world's  na- 
tions have  accepted  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  are  among  those 
nations  which  have  never  accepted 
compulsory  jurisdiction. 

The  statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  specifically  allows 
each  nation  to  determine  its  relation- 
ship to  the  court.  Furthermore,  the 
statute  expressly  refers  to  the  right  of 
a  nation  to  condition  its  acceptance  of 
compulsory  jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity. 

For  too  long,  such  reciprocity  by  the 
vast  majority  of  nations  has  been  lack- 


ing in  the  International  Court.  Na- 
tions, like  the  United  States,  which 
have  accepted  compulsory  jurisdiction 
must  defend  the  claims  of  others. 
However,  our  Nation  cannot  force 
other  nations  before  the  court  to 
defend  our  claims  against  them. 

I  support  the  recent  decision  of  the 
President  regarding  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
That  decision  does  not  reduce  our  de- 
votion to  international  law  and  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes.  The 
use  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice for  these  laudable  purposes 
should  be  continued.  However,  it  is  a 
matter  of  elemental  fairness  that  if 
other  nations  have  the  opportunity  of 
consensual  Jurisdiction,  so  should  the 
United  States. 

The  logic  behind  the  President's  de- 
cision does  not  deserve  the  sanctions 
which  the  authors  of  this  amendment 
seek  to  impose.  Therefore,  I  request 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  oppos- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
they  have. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mdr- 
KowsKil.  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Symms]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Lautenberg]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  21, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  249  Ug.l 
YEAS- 21 


Andrews 

Harltln 

Metzenbaum 

Bauciu 

Hatfield 

Moynlhan 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Proxmire 

Cruuton 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Uahy 

Simon 

Goldwatrr 

Mathlai 

Stennla 

Gore 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-74 

Welcker 

Abdnor 

Chafee 

Dole 

Amutrong 

Chiles 

Domenlcl 

Bentsen 

Cochran 

Durenberger 

BIden 

Cohen 

Eaglelon 

Bingaman 

D'Amato 

Eait 

Boren 

Danforth 

Evani 

Boachwitx 

DeConclnl 

Exon 

Bumpers 

Denton 

Ford 

Byrd 

Dixon 

Oam 

Glenn 

Kaaten 

Rlegle 

Gorton 

Laxalt 

Rockefeller 

Gramm 

Levin 

Roth 

Orassley 

Long 

Rudman 

Hart 

Lugar 

Sasser 

Hatch 

Mattlngly 

Simpson 

Hawkins 

McConnell 

Specter 

Hecht 

Melcher 

Slafford 

Henm 

Mitchell 

Stevens 

Heinz 

NIckles 

Thurmond 

Helms 

Nunn 

Trlble 

Holllngs 

Packwood 

Wallop 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Warner 

Inouye 

Pressler 

WlUon 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Zorlnsky 

Kassebaum 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Bradley 

McClure 

Symms 

LAUtrnberg 

MurkowskI 

So  the  amendment  (No.  865)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering amendments  which  are  going  to 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  6  minutes  remaining  and  there 
are  amendments  that  the  committee 
has  agreed  to  on  both  sides:  One 
amendment  by  Senator  Wilson,  one 
by  Senator  Hetlin.  one  by  Senator 
Chiles,  one  by  Senator  Pressler.  and 
one  by  Senator  Ldgar.  I  have  one 
amendment  to  offer  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor DOMENICI. 

If  any  of  those  Senators  are  present, 
I  would  like  them  to  seek  recognition 
now. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  866 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  funendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Wilson]  proposes  an  amendment  numliered 
866. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  7  strike  $6,839,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$6,039,000  ":  on  page 
35.  line  25  strike  $10,340,000"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  $11,340,000  :  on  page  36.  re 
store  the  matter  stricken  on  line  10  through 
line  15.  amended  to  change  the  appropria 
tlon  on  line  11  to    $  1.200.000'";  and  on  page 


37.  line  22  strike    $10,000,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  •■$«>.800.000  " 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  today 
:.  mburses  the  city  of  San  Diego  for 
s(  wage  treatment  services  it  provides 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  under  a  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  chairman 
and  I  have  worked  to  see  that  this 
amendment  is  revenue  neutral. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  20-year-old 
International  agreement,  the  city  of 
San  Diego  treats  between  13  and  15 
million  gallons  of  Tijuana  sewage 
daily.  As  a  result,  local  ratepayers 
have  been  burdened  with  up  to  a  $1.8 
million  annual  cost  for  treating  sewage 
from  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion budget  included  $1.8  million  to  re- 
imburse San  Diego  for  treating  Mexi- 
can sewage.  At  the  request  of  the 
IBWC.  because  of  their  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Mexico  to  secure  funds  to 
pay  for  San  Diego  treatment,  a  similar 
request  was  not  made  in  the  Senate 
this  year.  Despite  these  negotiations, 
the  IBWC  has  been  unable  to  secure  a 
financial  commitment  from  Mexico. 
Therefore.  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  reimburse  San  Diego  for  serv- 
ices it  provides  to  a  foreign  country 
under  a  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  States. 

There  has  been  significant  progress 
on  the  Tijuana  sewage  situation  in  the 
last  year.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  last  time  that  a  full  appropria- 
tion for  reimbursement  will  be  re- 
quired because  Mexico  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  upgrading  and  improving  Tijua- 
na's sewage  situation.  The  first  phase 
of  this  project  includes  a  50-million- 
gallon-per-day  treatment  plant  that 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  daily  San 
Diego  treatment  of  Tijuana  sewage. 
The  project  is  on  schedule  and  should 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1986. 

Finally.  I  want  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee for  its  assistance  with  this  amend- 
ment. This  situation  and  its  inherent 
health  hazard  are  important  and  seri- 
ous concerns  to  me  and  my  constitu- 
ents and  I  appreciate  the  assistance 
the  conunittee  has  provided,  particu- 
larly my  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Rudman]. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Public  Works  Conrmiittee  been  consult- 
ed on  this?  I  believe  this  is  an  issue  we 
have  had  before  us  in  the  past.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  it,  but  I  think  that  I 
prefer  us  to  set  this  aside.  We  are 
coming  back  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  This  was  cleared,  the 
identical  amount.  2  years  ago.  This  is 
the  last  payment  on  it,  I  believe.  How- 
ever, we  will  be  happy  to  lay  the 
amendment  aside. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  liice  to  make 
sure  that  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee ha-s  a  chance  to  know  about  it. 
I  will  try  and  call  him  right  now. 

Mr.  RUDM.A.N  Mr-  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  pending  business  will  still  be 
the  Wilson  amendment.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  California  would 
withdraw  his  amendment  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes.  I  will. 

Subsequently,  the  following  oc- 
curred: 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  been 
dealt  with.  I  thank  the  manager  par- 
ticularly for  his  very  great  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (No.  866)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  867 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hetlin,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  867. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8  at  the  end  of  line  6  Insert: 

In  addition.  $3,000,000  for  payments  under 
section  4(b)  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964  for 
commercial  fisheries  failures  and  disrup- 
tions to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
"Disaster  loan  fund.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration " 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr,  President,  I  Join 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  add  $3  million  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  oyster  beds  along  the  gulf 
coast.  The  oyster  beds  from  Apaiachi- 
cola  Bay  in  Florida  through  Alabama 
were  recently  devastated  by  Hurricane 
Elena.  Elena's  strong  currents  and 
winds  swept  over  shallow  coastal 
waters  where  oysters  spawn  and  dis- 
lodged productive  oysters  shells  from 
the  reefs.  Surveys  of  some  of  Florida's 
most  productive  oyster  beds  have 
found  them  barren.  This  has  caused 


an  indefinite  closing  of  many  oyster 
areas  and  has  resulted  in  widespread 
unemployment  in  the  surrounding 
coastal  communities.  In  fact,  its  esti- 
mated that  a.s  many  as  4,000  people  in 
Florida  may  be  out  of  worii  as  a  direct 
result  of  closing  the  oyster  fisheries. 
Both  the  National  Marine  F^henes 
Service  [NMFS]  and  Florida  s  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  iDNR] 
have  documented  the  devastation. 
What  is  needed  now  is  the  immediate 
rehabilitation  of  the  oyster  beds.  As  I 
understand,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
new  shell  on  hard  bottom  before  the 
next  spawning  season  in  the  summer 
of  1986.  This  Will  provide  a  surface  on 
which  oysters  can  attach.  At  best,  the 
beds  cannot  reopen  for  12  to  18 
months  beyond  that  spawning  season. 
While  this  is  an  extended  delay,  resto- 
ration of  the  oyster  beds  is  essential 
for  the  long-term  economic  health  of 
the  gulf  coast  areas. 

But  rehabilitation  of  these  beds  is 
not  Inexpensive.  It  is  estimated  $1.57 
million  will  be  needed  m  Florida  and 
$1.5  million  in  Alabama  Rehabilita- 
tion authority  exists  under  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  88-309  but  no  funds 
have  been  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  The  amendment  by  the  Senators 
from  Alabama  and  Florida  would 
make  these  funds  available  Since  sur- 
plus funds  exist  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Disaster  Loan  Pro- 
gram, our  amendment  would  transfer 
the  required  amount  from  this  ac- 
count to  the  section  4(b)  account  of 
I>ublic  Law-  88-309.  This  would  Incur 
no  new  budget  authority.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  along  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  to  provide  $3  million  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  oyster  beds  along  the 
coast  of  Alabama  and  Florida  which 
were  destroyed  by  Hurricane  Elena. 

Mr  President,  the  oyster  industry  In 
Alabama  and  Florida  suffered  a  seri- 
ous blow  at  the  hands  of  Hurricane 
Elena.  Elena's  strong  winds  and  fero- 
cious tides  devastated  Alabama's 
oyster  reefs  which  are  located  in  the 
southwestern  coastal  area  of  the  gulf 
coast.  More  that  220  million  oysters 
with  an  economic  value  of  $48  million 
were  lost  due  to  the  hurricane  Offi- 
cials at  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
have  informed  me  that  u  will  take  IW 
to  2  years  to  rehabilitate  these  re- 
sources. 

The  economic  impact  upon  the  pop- 
ulation of  south  Mobile  County  will  be 
felt  throughout  most  segments  of  the 
local  economy.  There  were  more  than 
1.100  licensed  fishermen.  47  oyster 
shucking  houses  and  approximately 
3,000  shuckers,  cullers,  transporters 
and  other  persons  impacted  by  this 
loss.  In  the  communities  of  Heron 
Bav,  Alabama  Port,  Coden,  Irvington, 
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and  Bayou  La  Batre.  almost  every 
family  is  employed  in  some  segment  of 
the  oyster  industry.  The  Income  loss 
to  these  people  for  the  next  1  to  2 
years  will  no  doubt  result  in  a  severe 
economic  hardship. 

Mr.  President,  immediate  action 
must  be  taken.  Rehabilitation  must 
begin  now  if  the  oyster  beds  are  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  spawning  season  in 
the  summer  of  1986.  It  is  estimated 
that  just  over  $3  million  will  be  needed 
to  rehabilitate  the  oyster  beds  in  Ala- 
bama and  Florida.  While  authority 
exists  under  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
88-309  to  provide  aid  in  this  situation, 
no  funds  have  been  requested  for  1986. 
Our  amendment  would  simply  transfer 
funds  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's Disaster  Loan  Program  to 
this  account,  incurring  no  new  budget 
authority.  If  we  do  not  provide  this 
needed  assistance  thousands  of  people 
along  the  gulf  coast  will  continue  to 
suffer  Elena's  wrath  for  years  to  come. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  this 
subcommittee  and  the  authorizing 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  867)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S68 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  on  the  advis- 
ability of  Imposing  economic  boycotts 
against  countries  supporting  or  harboring 
International  terrorists) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
ski)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  868. 

On  page  69.  after  line  4.  add  the  following: 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  15. 
1986.  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  shall 
prepare  and  trsjismit  to  the  committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  which— 

(1)  assesses  the  advisability  of  Imposing  a 
boycott  against  any  country  that  supports 
or  hart)ors  International  terrorists: 

(2)  describes  the  diplomatic  and  economic 
consequences  of  imposing  an  economic  boy- 
cott against  such  a  country:  and 

(3)  assesses  the  potential  for  gaining  inter- 
national or  multilateral  cooperation  in  Im- 


posing an  economic  boycott  against  such  a 
country. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  making  the  assess- 
ment required  by  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  consider  the  adequacy 
of  existing  laws  Imposing  economic  sanc- 
tions agairist  a  country  described  In  such 
subsection. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•economic  boycott",  with  respect  to  a  coun- 
try, means  a  prohibition  on  Imports  and  ex- 
ports from  such  country  and  a  termination 
of  United  States  assistance  for  such  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  yield,  I  have 
cleared  this  request  with  the  majority 
leader,  however.  I  did  not  yet  talk  with 
the  Democratic  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  the  period  for 
consideration  of  this  matter  by  10 
minutes  so  that  we  might  approve  ad- 
ditional amendments  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  Jordan  resolution.  I  put 
that  in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  I>resident. 
this  amendment  has  been  cleared  with 
l)oth  sides.  It  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  shall  prepare  a 
report  concerning  the  advisability  of 
imposing  a  boycott  against  any  coun- 
try that  supports  or  harbors  interna- 
tional terrorists. 

Before  I  briefly  review  this  matter 
further,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
floor  managers  of  the  bill.  Senators 
RuDMAN  and  Chiles,  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  considering  and  accepting  my 
proposal. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  spell  out 
in  exhaustive  detail  the  challenge 
international  terrorism  poses  to  the 
United  States,  its  allies  and  civilized 
peoples  everywhere.  We  have  just  re- 
cently experienced,  in  the  unjustified, 
cold-blooded  murder  of  Leon  Kllng- 
hoffer.  the  senseless  tragedy  and 
human  cost  of  international  terrorism. 
I  sincerely  regret  to  say  that  we  are 
likely  to  experience  more  such  trage- 
dies if  we  are  unable  to  devise  an  effec- 
tive response  to  these  terrorists  auid 
the  governments  that  support  their 
destructive  activities. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  determined  to  take 
strong  measures  to  combat  Interna- 
tional terrorism.  Among  those  meas- 
ures are  economic  sanctions  Involving 
restrictions  or  total  cutoffs  of  U.S. 
trade  and/or  aid  relations.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Fiscal  Year  1986-87  Foreign 
Assistance  Authorization  Act  Includes 
provisions  which  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  prohibit  imports  and  exports 
of  goods  or  technology  to  or  from 
Libya,  as  well  as  United  States  imports 
of  goods  and  services  from  any  coun- 
try which  supports  or  harbors  terror- 
ists or  terrorist  organizations. 


Congressional  interest  in  using  eco 
nomic  sanctions  against  terrorism  wa.- 
also  reflected  in  legislation  that  wa. 
recently  introduced  by  Senator  Bent 
SEN,  and  which  I  have  cosponsored 
that  would  deny  trade  preference.^ 
such  as  most-favored-natlon  status,  ti 
any  country  that  supports  intemation 
al  terrorism.  These  recent  legislativ> 
initiatives  are  an  addition  to  standing 
legislation  included  in  such  statutes  a 
the  Arms  Control  Export  Act  and  thi 
Export  Administration  Act. 

The  proposal  I  am  making  today  is 
consistent  with  and  encompasses  these 
other  initiatives  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  this  morning.  Moreover,  this 
amendment  and  the  report  that  It  re- 
quires will  provide  this  administration 
with  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
Issue  of  the  use  of  economic  sanctions 
and  boycotts  as  a  means  of  addressing 
the  threat  of  International  terrorism 
and  present  its  conclusions  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Approp- 
riations Committees,  as  well  as  other 
committees  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  report  should 
then  serve  as  standard  reference  to  be 
considered  In  the  future  when  legisla- 
tion involving  economic  sanctions  Is 
proposed  and  debated. 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  out 
that  I  appreciate  the  limits  of  econom- 
ic sanctions  alone  to  rid  us  of  the 
threat  of  terrorism.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  sanctions  can  extract 
a  price  from  those  that  support  and 
harbor  international  terrorists:  and  I 
am  convinced  that  such  measures, 
when  used  in  concert  with  other  for- 
eign policy  tools  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers,  can  con- 
tribute In  a  positive  fashion  to  the  ob- 
jective of  deterring  terrorist  acts. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  from  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
amendment  was  cleared  on  this  side.  It 
is  my  imderstandlng  it  was  cleared 
with  the  Democratic  side  as  well. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  have  no  problem, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  868)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8«« 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Locar]  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Simon  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numljered  869. 

On  page  33.  line  5  strike  $336.6O0.0OO' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ISSl.SOO.OOO"  and 
on  page  38,  restore  the  matter  stricken  on 
line  1  through  line  7.  amended  to  appropri- 
ate   $4.8O0.OO0". 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  with 
two  connected  parts.  One  would  re- 
store funding  for  the  Soviet-East  Eu- 
ropean research  program.  The  other 
would  take  an  offsetting  reduction 
from  the  State  Department  Foreign 
Buildings  account. 

Mr.  RUDM-'VN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  Furthermore,  we 
have  found  an  offset  in  the  bill  which 
has  also  been  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 
As  you  know,  we  are  attempting  to 
keep  the  bill  within  outlay  limits.  This 
amendment  Is  auiceptable  and  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  869)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  870 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PresslerI  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 870. 

On  page  7,  line  6.  after  expended. "  Insert: 
of  which  $600,000  shall  be  for  enhance- 
menU  to  the  EROS  Data  Center  in  Sioux 
Palls,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  estab- 
lish a  reception  and  processing  capa- 
bility at  the  EROS  Data  Center  which 
would  enable  it  to  receive  and  process 
Advanced  Very  High  Resolution  Radi- 
ometer (AVHRR)  data  from  polar  or- 
biting meteorological  satellites,  and  to 
make  that  data  available  to  the  land 
and  Earth  science  communities  in  a 
timely,  usable  format. 

Because  of  EROS'  geographically 
central  location  in  the  United  States, 
establishment  of  this  capability  at 
EROS  would  provide  real  time  access 
for  an  area  including  the  entire  conti- 
nental United  States  and  large  parts 
of  Canada  and  Mexico.  Much  of  the 
processing  capabilities  already  exist  at 
EROS.  Its  staff  has  extensive  exper- 
tise in  this  area. 


The  existing  AVHRR  data  reception 
and  processing  facilities  operated  by 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  are  oriented 
to  the  supply  of  data  for  meteorologi- 
cal users.  Demand  for  AVHRR  data  by 
land  resource  managers  and  Earth  sci- 
entists is  increasing,  and  there  is  a 
need  to  establish  an  improved  inter- 
face with  this  user  community.  Users, 
especially  those  working  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Western  United  States, 
cannot  obtain  digital  data  in  a  timely 
fashion  and  cannot  obtain  data  that 
have  been  geometrically  corrected  and 
geographically  referenced.  Because  of 
EROS'  central  location  and  its  high 
quality  staff,  these  problems  will  be 
corrected  by  this  amendment. 

Awareness,  visibility,  and  use  of 
AVHRR  data  within  the  land  manage- 
ment and  Earth  sciences  community 
will  increase  with  an  improved  user 
interface  provided  by  the  EROS  Data 
Center  and  with  anticipated  move- 
ments In  polar  orbiter  sensor  systems. 
The  new  data  will  be  used  in  a  host 
of  applications,  including  large  area 
mapping,  monitoring  of  irrigation 
water  cosumption,  agricultural  produc- 
tion, fire  detection,  famine  relief,  land 
management,  and  monitoring  large- 
scale  disasters  such  as  floods,  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  and  forest  fires. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  amendment  is  not  an  add-on 
or  an  offset,  but  rather  an  earmark 
out  of  existing  funds  appropriated  by 
this  bill.  This  does  not  increase  the 
budget  authority  or  outlays  of  the  bill. 
But  I  do  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that,  as  the  amendment  states,  these 
moneys  will  be  used  for  enhancements 
at  EROS.  The  intent  of  that  language 
is  to  make  certain  that  the  existing 
functions  at  EROS  are  not  adversely 
affected. 

The  $600,000  earmarked  by  this 
amendment  is  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  NOAA's  affected  budget,  but 
would  be  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
EROS'  budget.  Whereas  the  $600,000 
represents.  I  believe,  approximately 
0.05  percent  of  the  total  affected 
NOAA  budget,  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately 9  percent  of  the  NOAA  proilon 
of  EROS'  budget.  So  I  want  lo  empha- 
size that  this  money  is  for  the  en- 
hancement of  EROS.  It  is  for  the  pru- 
pose  of  establishing  an  AVHRR  data 
reception  and  processing  capability. 
and  Is  not  to  have  any  impact  or  bear- 
ing on  the  Landsat  data  handling  and 
processing  or  other  NOAA  activities  at 

EROS 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
certainly  understand  the  Senator's 
concern,  and  agree  with  him.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  clearly  is  to 
enhance  the  EROS  Data  Center,  and 
should  not  be  used  to  detract  from  ex- 
isting or  other  future  activities  at  the 
center. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill.  With  that 


understanding,  I  would  like  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  amendment. 

I  believe  it  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  states  the 
situation  correctly.  It  is  acceptable  to 
this  side. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  Democratic  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  870)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  871 

(Purpwse:  To  waive  copying  fees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  regarding  certain  doc- 
uments   requested    by    the    Birmingham 
Public  Library  of  Birmingham.  Alabama) 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr  Hetun] 
proposes  an  amendment  numt)ered  871. 

On  page  31,  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  27.  (a)  NotwIthstandUig  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Department  of  Justice 
shall- 

<1)  make  available  to  the  Birmingham 
Public  Library  located  In  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama the  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eleven  releasable  pages  of  docu- 
ments, requested  by  such  Library  on  August 
22,  1984.  relating  to  files  on  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  racist  hate  groups:  and 

(2)  waive  the  duplication  fee  of  $2,571.10 
for  such  documents. 

(b)  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  may  be  construed  to  affect  any  determi- 
nation of  the  Department  of  Justice  pursu- 
ant to  section  552(a)(4)(A)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  any  other  request 
for  such  documents. 

BIRMINGHAM  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  EXHIBIT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Bir- 
mingham Public  Library  would  like  to 
set  up  a  permanent  exhibit  for  the 
people  of  Birmingham  as  a  remem- 
brance of  Martin  Luther  King's  histor- 
ic activities  in  Birmingham.  Birming- 
ham Is  very  concerned  that  the  ERA 
of  racial  strife  be  remembered,  and 
that  materials  are  available  for  study 
by  present  stnd  future  generations.  To 
do  this,  the  library  needs  a  mlnimiun 
of  25,711  pages  of  releasable  FBI  docu- 
ments. The  library  is  a  nonprofit, 
public  institution  with  extremely  lim- 
ited resources,  and  cannot  afford  the 
copying  costs  for  these  dociunents  of 
$2,571.  It  Is  Important  that  this  period 
of  Birmingham's  history  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 
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My  amendment  would  waive  the 
copying  fees  for  the  Birmingham 
Public  Library  for  the  documents  they 
have  requested.  The  documents  are  al- 
ready prepackaged  and  available. 

The  Birmingham  Public  Library  is  a 
small  one.  and  the  need  for  remember- 
ing and  studying  the  years  of  racial 
strife  is  great.  This  amendment  will 
allow  the  Birmingham  Public  Library 
to  provide  a  service  to  the  citizens  of 
Birmingham  and  to  the  entire  State 
without  exhausting  already  limited  re- 
sources. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side  as  well.  I 
move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  871)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  873 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  allocation  of 
funds  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  a  worldwide  book  program  Ini- 
tiative) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  ana  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar] 
proposes  an  amendment  numDered  872. 

On  page  63,  line  20,  strike  out  $2,000,000 
shall  be  available"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1,200,000  In  addition  to  the  base  shall  be 
available  only". 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr. 
general  agreement 
for    this    program 


President,  there  is 
that  the  increase 
is    merited.    The 


amendment  that  I  offer  makes  clear 
that  the  increased  funding  will  actual- 
ly go  to  increased  programming  and 
could  not  simply  be  used  for  the  base 
programming  already  in  existence. 

It  is  my  understanding  it  is  accepta- 
ble to  both  sides. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  correct.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  872)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  873 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMENici]  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMANl,  (or  Mr.  Domenici,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  873. 

On  page  12,  line  5  after  $71,200,000" 
insert:  ".  of  which  $500,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  to  reimburse  pri- 
vate litigants  for  legal  fees  Incurred  In  the 
United  States  v.  Abousleman.  the  United 
States  v.  Bluewater-Toltec  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, and  the  State  of  New  Mexico  ex  rel. 
Reynolds  v.  Aamodt  water  adjudication 
suits". 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  no  net  budget  impact. 
It  simply  provides  $500,000  within 
funds  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  help  pay  legal  fees 
for  non-Indian  litigants  in  three  New 
Mexico  water  rights  cases. 

The  House-passed  fiscal  year  1986 
Commerce-State- Justice  appropriation 
bill  includes  $500,000  for  these  pur- 
poses through  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, so  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  need  to  be  addressed 
by  the  conferees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  so  that  non-Indian  liti- 
gants In  three  ongoing  water  rights 
cases  will  have  equal  access  to  jus- 
tice.* 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  no  net  budget  impact. 
It  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion here.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No,  873)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UNDERCOVER  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  in  the  appropriations  bill  that  is 
before  us,  the  Congress  grants  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
temporary  exemptions  from  certain 
statutory  strictures  that  impede  the 
conduct  of  undercover  operations. 
These  exemptions  are  granted  subject 


to  conditions  that  echo  those  enacted 
in  the  appropriations  bills   for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1085.  These  conditions 
include  reporting  and  financial  audit 
requirements  that  should  enable  the 
appropriate      committees      of      both 
Houses    to    maintain    more    effective 
oversight  of  undercover  operations.  I 
support  these  provisions,  as  I  support 
ed  those  included  in  the  prior  appro 
priations  bills,  as  a  reasonable  tempo 
rary  solution  to  the  difficult  problems 
posed  by  the  explosion  in  the  use  of 
undercover  operations  by  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

However,  it  should  be  clear  that 
these  expedients  cannot  continue  in 
definitely.  The  challenges  to  effective 
oversight  that  are  posed  by  the  in- 
creasing use  of  undercover  techniques 
will  not  go  away.  As  we  buy  time 
through  the  enactment  of  temporary 
provisions  in  successive  appropriations 
measures,  we  should  redouble  our  ef 
forts  to  enact  realistic  permanent  leg- 
islation on  Federal  law  enforcement 
undercover  operations. 

The  undercover  operation  Is  a  pow- 
erful weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  modem 
law  enforcement.  Techniques  of  decep- 
tion allow  the  authorities  to  bring  to 
light  conspiracies  that  would  other 
wise  escape  revelation.  For  the  detec- 
tion of  consensual  crimes— trafficking 
in  contraband  or  stolen  goods,  giving 
and  taking  bribes,  perversions  of 
public  trust— the  undercover  weapon 
often  appears  to  be  imiquely  well 
suited. 

But  the  use  of  undercover  tech- 
niques also  brings  with  it  serious  risks. 
More  frequently  than  ever,  the  charge 
is  heard  that  the  undercover  weapon 
has  been  misdirected  or  has  misfired. 

Any  Senator  who  has  followed  the 
press  accounts  over  the  past  few 
months  is  familiar  with  the  concerns. 
Churches  and  synagogues  are  worried 
about  law  enforcement  Infiltration  of 
their  congregations.  Honest  business- 
men caught  In  the  wake  of  undercover 
"sting"  operations  claim  financial 
losses.  The  recurring  controversy  over 
crimes  committed  by  informants  has 
bubbled  to  the  surface  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
there  are  aspects  of  the  legislative  con- 
trol of  undercover  operations  about 
which  there  is  substantial  agreement 
In  both  Hotises  of  Congress.  Building 
upon  the  work  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Undercover  Operations,  during 
the  97th  Congress,  the  task  t)efore  us 
now  Is  to  Identify  this  common  ground 
and  enact  these  agreed-upon  princi- 
ples Into  law.  In  that  way.  we  will 
place  Federal  law  enforcement  under- 
cover operations  on  a  more  solid  legal 
footing  than  they  currently  enjoy.  We 
will  plso.  by  the  enactment  of  perma- 
nent legislation,  give  Congress  the 
tools  to  ensure  that  the  powerful  un- 
dercover weapon  is  used  in  a  way  that 
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protects  our  fundamental  liberties,  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  our  people. 

THE  NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  AD- 
MINISTRATIONS  WORK  IN  THE  CHESAPEAKE 
BAY 

Mr.  President,  with  the  passage  of 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice.  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  we  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  important  work  t)eing 
performed  to  help  save  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  [NOAA].  Sena- 
tors may  be  interested  in  some  infor- 
mation about  what  NOAA  Is  doing  to 
help  the  bay  by  Investigating  the  bay's 
living  marine  resources,  including  fish, 
shellfish  and  other  organisms,  and 
evaluating  the  effects  of  pollutants 
and  oxygen  depletion  on  these  orga- 
nisms. 

Pollutants  from  various  sources 
around  Chesapeake  Bay  affect  Its  sedi- 
ments and  water  quality,  which  in 
turn  affect  its  living  resources.  NOAA 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  status 
of  fish  and  shellfish  stocks  and  the  in- 
fluence of  pollutants  on  these  stocks. 
Last  year.  Congress  appropriated  $2 
million,  including  half  a  million  for 
the  emergency  striped  bass  study. 
NOAA's  activities  include  identifying 
and  aco.ulrlng  existing  fisheries  data, 
improving  fisheries  statistics,  observ- 
ing the  responses  of  bay  organisms  to 
pollutsuits.  and  evaluating  oxygen  de- 
pletion effects  on  bay  organisms. 

In  May  of  this  year,  NOAA  released 
its  "Chesapeake  Bay  Study  Plan," 
which  assesses  the  scientific  investiga- 
tions needed  to  successfully  clean  up 
the  bay.  The  plan  was  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  Chesapeake  Bay 
Program  through  a  series  of  NOAA, 
State,  and  Eu;ademlc  workshops.  Previ- 
ously, the  EPA  in  its  own  study  had 
concluded  that  observed  declines  In 
Important  fish  and  shellfish  probably 
reflected  a  combination  of  adverse  Im- 
pacts. Including  excessive  nutrient  en- 
richment and  resultant  deoxygenated 
bottom  water,  toxic  substances  in  cer- 
tain areas,  and  degradation  of  critical 
spawning  and  nursery  habitats. 

To  help  turn  this  situation  around 
and  enhance  the  understanding  of  the 
bay's  fisheries,  NOAA  will  be  investi- 
gating short-  and  long-term  environ- 
mental factors  affecting  commercial 
and  recreational  fish  and  shellfish,  In- 
cluding both  natural  and  man-Induced 
fishery  problems. 

As  part  of  this  effort.  NOAA  formed 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Stock  Assessment 
Committee  with  representatives  from 
Maryland.  'Virginia.  Pennsylvania  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  NOAA.  NOAA  is  helping  to  de- 
velop a  baywide  fishery  assessment 
plan.  Implement  that  plan,  and  carry 
out  assessments  for  critical  bay  spe- 


cies. To  be  examined  are  the  effects  of 
climate,  fishing  pressure,  and  pollu- 
tion on  the  bay's  living  resources. 

Investigations  will  be  made  to  assess 
the  status  of  young  and  adult  fish  pop- 
ulations of  important  species,  such  as 
striped  bass,  white  perch,  shad,  river 
herring  and  others.  Investigations  will 
concentrate  in  the  York  James.  Pa- 
tuxent,  Potomac,  and  Choptank 
Rivers  to  determine  the  effects  from 
overfishing,  contaminants,  and  habitat 
degradation. 

Of  critical  importance  is  the  need  to 
understand  the  relations  between  pol- 
lutants in  the  bays  plant^s  and  animals 
and  the  pollutants  present  in  the  bay's 
water  and  sediment.  The  EPA  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Program  confirmed  that 
many  areas  of  the  bay  are  contaminat- 
ed with  toxic  substances,  including 
metals,  synthetic  organic  compounds. 
and  other  chemicals,  such  as  chlorine. 
The  highest  chemical  concentrations 
were  found  close  to  sources,  particu- 
larly urban  and  industrial  areas  in  the 
upper  bay  and  in  reaches  of  major 
tributaries.  While  clear  cause-and- 
effect  relationships  between  environ- 
mental pollutant  levels  and  plant  and 
animal  declines  were  demonstrated 
only  in  severely  polluted  areas,  the 
presence  of  any  toxic  substance  in 
major  spawning  or  nursery  areas  is 
cause  for  concern. 

The  bays  deoxygenated  bottom 
water  is  a  critical  problem  and  the 
oxygen  depletion  effects  on  the  bay's 
aquatic  organisms  are  very  serious.  A 
stationary  oyster  has  no  place  to  go  if 
oxygen  becomes  depleted  from  its  lo- 
cality and  many  animals  are  unable  to 
avoid  the  deoxygenated  water  before 
they  are  overcome  and  die. 

To  make  matters  worse,  recent  stud- 
ies indicate  that  there  may  be  a  net  in- 
crease in  the  duration  and  area  affect- 
ed by  oxygen  depletion.  The  summer- 
time episodes  have  lasted  longer  re- 
cently than  in  previous  years.  A  possi- 
ble link  exists  between  oxygen  deple- 
tion and  excess  nutrients  entering  the 
bay's  waters,  but  has  not  been  posi- 
tively demonstrated.  Nevertheless,  the 
evil  triangle  of  low  dissolved  oxygen, 
sedimentation.  and  coniaminant.s 
cause  the  loss  of  high-quality  habitat 
needed  for  the  survival  of  many  of  the 
bay's  species. 

When  in  July,  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr  Sar- 
banes]:  the  EP.A  Admunistrator.  Lee 
Thomas.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Donald  Hodel.  the  Governors  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  others  toured 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  we  saw  first- 
hand the  black,  deoxygenated  mud 
from  the  bays  bottom.  It  smelied  like 
rotten  eggs  and  was  devoid  of  life. 
However,  we  need  not  accept  this  con- 
dition as  inevitable,  and  NOAA,  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  can 
make  the  difference. 

NOAA  will  be  monitoring  habitat 
quality  to  assess  the  amount  and  the 


rate  of  habitat  loss.  Some  items  NOAA 
will  be  Investigating  will  be  oxygen  de- 
pletion effects  on  fish  and  shellfish  re- 
production, disease  resistance,  feeding 
ability  and  other  key  survival  factors. 
Also  to  be  examined  are  effects  from 
excess  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  nutri- 
ents. This  information  will  be  used  to 
find  answers  to  the  bay's  plaguing 
problems  concerning  oxygen  deple- 
tion. 

Finally,  one  of  the  less  glamorous, 
but  no  less  importtmt  NOAA  aspects 
in  restoring  the  bay.  is  improving  fish- 
ery statistics.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  an  accurate  statistical  picture 
of  the  bay's  fisheries  A  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  adverse  effects  of 
habitat  changes  affecting  the  bay's 
fisheries  requires  better  statistical 
data  than  presently  available.  Such 
data  are  required  to  establish  the  his- 
torical use.  trends,  and  benefits  of  the 
fisheries  and  to  determine  when  a 
fishery  starts  to  head  downhill. 

NOAA's  fish  and  shellfish  studies 
have  provided  useful  data  on  fishery 
landing  and  on  adult  and  juvenile  fish 
populations,  but  there  is  need  for  addi- 
tional information  if  adequate  bay 
management  is  to  be  accomplished. 
Presently,  bay  fishery  landing  statis- 
tics generally  do  not  reflect  recreation- 
al catch,  which  has  been  significant 
for  some  species,  such  as  striped  bass. 
Additionally,  laiiding  statistics  do  not 
adequately  indicate  the  variety  of  fish- 
ing gear,  the  number  of  days  fished,  or 
locations.  Consequently,  existing  sta- 
tistics are  only  general  indications 
rather  than  actual  measures  of  abun- 
dance, making  the  bay's  fishery  man- 
agement difficult  and  the  reasons  for 
fishery  declines  obscure. 

NOAA's  work  gets  to  the  core  of  the 
bay's  problem  for  better  statistical 
analysis.  NOAA,  In  conjunction  with 
the  States,  will  be  filling  the  statistical 
gaps  in  existing  data  for  commercial 
and  recreational  fisheries  by  providing 
linkages  between  existing  Chesapeake 
Bay  State  statistics;  and  those  of  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  For 
example,  m  Maryland  there  will  be 
trips  to  the  field  to  gather  on-site  bio- 
logical data,  as  well  as  trips  to  gather 
information  from  fish  dealers  and 
from  recreational  and  commercial 
fishermen. 

Work  began  by  NOAA  shows  great 
promise  m  fulfilling  many  of  the  most 
pressing  fishery  needs  for  manage- 
ment information.  This  is  a  long-term 
effort  and  one  that  must  be  supported 
over  the  long  haui  Together  with  the 
States  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
NOAA  is  moving  forward  to  increase 
understanding  of  declines  in  the  bay  s 
important  fisheries  and  to  reverse 
those  declines  and  manage  the  bay's 
resources  for  long  term  benefits  to  the 
region  and  the  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  $1.7  million  to  sup- 
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port  NOAAs  continuing  efforts  in  the 
Chesapealie  Bay. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment  (No.  864)  that  will 
provide  necessary  funding  for  the  Fed- 
eral Sentencing  Commission  that  we 
established  last  year  when  we  passed 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1984. 

The  transfer  of  these  funds  will 
come  from  the  Cuban  and  Haitian  Re- 
ception. Processing  and  Care  Program 
within  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice at  the  Justice  Department. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
gram's caseload  has  seen  some  reduc- 
tion and  that  there  are  programs  that 
have  not  yet  begun,  although  funding 
has  been  provided  since  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  If  this  offset  of 
funds  becomes  a  problem  for  the 
Cuban  and  Haitian  Program  during 
the  1986  fiscal  year  I  expect  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  make  that  known 
in  the  1986  supplemental  request. 

A  crucial  provision  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  called  for 
the  creation  of  a  "Sentencing  Commis- 
sion" that  would  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  redefining  the  Federal  criminal 
justice  sentencing  system.  The  seven- 
member  Commission  has  the  enor- 
mous task  of  drafting  guidelines  to  be 
used  by  Federal  judges  when  imposing 
sentences.  The  purpose  of  the  guide- 
lines are  to  establish  a  fairer  and  more 
equitable  sentencing  process  that 
eliminates  indiscriminate  and  incon- 
sistent sentences.  Past  criminal  sen- 
tences have  been  based  largely  on  an 
outmoded  rehabilitation  model  which 
we  have  come  to  realize  has  failed.  Be- 
cause our  system  lacks  statutory  guid- 
ance, judges  have  been  left  to  apply 
their  own  subjective  opinions  of  the 
purposes  of  sentencing.  Unfortunately, 
this  system  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
certainty  in  sentencing  which  is  fur- 
ther exacerbated  when  the  Parole 
Commission  releases  prisoners  accord- 
ing to  their  own  criteria,  which  might 
be  different  than  that  of  the  sentenc- 
ing Judge. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  not  go  on  ex- 
plaining the  importance  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission's  work.  That  was 
agreed  to  by  this  body  last  year  when 
we  all  voted  In  favor  of  establishing 
the  Commission. 

Regrettably,  the  Conunlsslon  Is 
behind  schedule.  Ironically,  the  Com- 
missioners were  just  confirmed  last 
week,  1  entire  year  from  enactment  of 
the  legislation  providing  for  their  cre- 
ation. We  now  have  the  potential  for 
another  obstacle  that  could  Interfere 
with  the  Commission  carrying  out 
their  work.  There  Is  currently  no  ap- 
propriation for  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission in  this  bill.  This  omission  is 
probably  the  result  of  Initial  funding 
for  the  Commission  being  provided  In 
the  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1985  which  was  passed  this 
summer.  The  supplemental   provided 


$2.3  million  for  the  Commission;  how- 
ever, that  is  only  sufficient  funding  to 
carry  them  through  the  spring  of 
1986.  At  that  point,  unless  new  funds 
are  made  available,  the  Commission 
would  have  to  shutdown. 

The  potential  Interruption  of  the 
Commission's  work  Is  something  we 
must  prevent.  Not  only  would  such  an 
interruption  usurp  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  last  year  which  outline  the 
Commission's  responsibilities  and  ex- 
pected work  products,  but  the  expecta- 
tion of  only  a  half  year's  funding  will 
cause  numerous  administrative  prob- 
lems In  hiring  staff,  leasing  space  and 
equipment,  etc. 

Our  amendment  simply  provides  the 
needed  funds  for  the  Commission  to 
carry  out  Its  work  through  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  working 
with  Senators  Thurmond  and  Kenne- 
dy and  many  others  to  reform  our 
Federal  sentencing  process.  We  were 
finally  successful  last  year  in  passing 
unanimously  the  legislation  necessary 
to  begin  this  major  reform  effort. 

It  is  time  for  the  Commission  to  get 
down  to  the  extremely  difficult  task 
Congress  has  Instructed  them  to  do. 
Therefore.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  so  that  the  funds 
needed  by  the  Commission  will  be 
available  and  their  vitally  Important 
work  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  considers  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  wish 
to  address  an  issue  of  tremendous  im- 
portjuice:  Prison  overcrowding. 

On  September  15.  1985.  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  reported  that  the 
population  in  the  Nation's  over- 
crowded prisons  Increased  by  1.000  a 
week  In  the  first  half  of  1985.  The  av- 
erage State  prison  is  operating  at  over 
15  percent  above  capacity  and  the  Na- 
tion's 46  Federal  prisons  are  over  30 
percent  above  capacity.  A  GAO  study 
done  at  my  request  last  year  came  up 
with  equally  disturbing  statistics. 

Convicted  prisoners  and  pre-trial  de- 
tainees are  being  prematurely  re- 
leased, by  the  tens  of  thousands,  be- 
cause there  is  no  space  for  them  in  our 
prisons  and  Jails.  Courts  have  Inter- 
vened In  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
States'  systems,  and  Judges  have  ad- 
mitted their  reluctance  to  sentence 
criminals  they  would  otherwise  Incar- 
cerate because  they  know  there  Is  no- 
where to  put  them. 

Prison  overcrowding  has  reached 
crisis  proportions. 

As  a  member  of  the  State.  Justice. 
Commerce  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations and  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  have  pressed  for  Federal 
funds  to  assist  in  State  and  local  prl- 
sion  expansion.  Last  year,  in  order  to 
relieve  overcrowding  and  substandard 
conditions  at  State  and  local  correc- 
tional facilities.  Congress  authorized 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Justice 


Assistance  to  make  grants  to  States, 
units  of  local  government,  and  combi- 
nations of  such  units  to  assist  In  con- 
struction of  correctional  facilities,  and 
in  planning  to  relieve  overcrowding 
and  substandard  conditions  In  correc- 
tional facilities. 

The  program  was  designed  in  close 
consulation  with  Justice  Department 
officials  and  in  negotiations  with  the 
House  on  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1984.  and  was  passed  in  both  Houses 
without  opposition.  The  authorizing 
legislation  contains  a  funding  cap  of 
$25,000,000    for   each    of    fiscal    years 

1984  through  1988.  However,  late  en- 
actment of  the  authorizing  legislation 
precluded  appropriation  of  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  the  first  year  of  the 
pilot  program's  limited  5-year  life 
span. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  es- 
sential and  urgent  program  is  not 
being  funded.  I  believe  a  minimum  of 
$25  million  should  be  promptly  appro- 
priated, and  that  much  more  must  ul- 
timately be  made  available  to  State 
and  local  systems  collapsing  under  the 
pressure  of  a  burgeoning  prison  popu- 
lation. While  I  understand  it  is  not 
possible  to  add  these  funds  here  today. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  press  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  State  and  local  cor- 
rections until  the  Federal  Government 
meets  its  responsibility  in  this  essen- 
tial aspect  of  our  domestic  defense. 

If  we  are  serious  about  having  a 
criminal  justice  system  that  works,  we 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  growing 
crisis  presented  by  grossly  over- 
crowded prisons. 

THK  NATIONAL  ENDOWMDrr  FOR  DEMOCIUCY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  prefer  that  1986  appropriation 
for  the  NED  be  funded  at  its  full  1986 
authorization  level  of  $18.4  million. 
The  $10  million  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommendation  represents  a 
drop  of  $8.5  million  from  fiscal  year 

1985  funding  and  the  limits  the  effec 
tiveness  of  this  Important  program. 

This  nonpartisan  private  nonprofit 
organization  was  established  in  1983 
and  funded  by  Congress  as  a  concrete 
conduit  of  our  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  values  and 
Institutions  around  the  world  and  to 
serve  as  a  counter  to  Communist  ef- 
forts to  mold  political  processes  to  fit 
their  goals. 

It  has  been  extremely  productive  al- 
ready. In  its  first  year,  the  endowment 
awarded  grants  to  more  than  20  pri- 
vate sector  organizations  to  aid 
projects  to  reopen  schools  in  central 
Afghanistan:  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  democratic 
opposition  In  Poland;  establish  Euro- 
pean citizen  committees  to  gather  and 
disseminate  Information  about  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Cuba  to  en- 
courage pluralism  and  respect  for 
human  rights  in  that  country;  estab- 
lished a  network  of  democratic  opinion 


leaders;  and  a  number  of  projects  to 
train  local  citizenry  in  developing  na- 
tions to  initiate  and  Implement  the  ef- 
fective political  processes  of  a  democ- 
racy. These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
worthwhile  projects  aided  by  these 
funds. 

A  key  focus  of  the  NED.  of  course.  Is 
the  vital  role  of  free  trade  unions  In  a 
democracy.  The  Free  Trade  Union  In- 
stitute, with  the  help  of  a  NED  grant, 
has  conducted  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  promoting  the  devel- 
opment of  free  and  independent  demo- 
cratic trade  unions.  These  efforts  must 
be  supported  as  the  only  truly  effec- 
tive counter  to  the  Conununist  trade 
movement  gaining  a  foothold  in  so 
many  developing  nations. 

A  second  key  focus  is  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Conxmerce's  efforts  through 
CIPE  [the  Center  for  International 
Private  Enterprise]  in  developing 
countries.  These  associations  are  pro- 
viding education  In  free  market  eco- 
nomics and  Institutions,  and  in  advoca- 
cy of  free  market  enterprise.  The  de- 
velopment of  Independent  business  in- 
stitutions Is  important  as  a  means  of 
fostering  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic pluralism  abroad. 

I  request  that  $18.4  million  in  fund- 
ing be  provided  to  maintain  funding 
at.  at  least,  1985  levels.  I,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues,  do  not 
want  to  risk  a  program  with  so  many 
important  benefits.  When  one  com- 
pares this  funding  request  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  democracy  to  the  necessary 
defense  and  intelligence  appropria- 
tions to  protect  democracy,  the  $18.4 
million  seems  like  a  very  fiscally  re- 
sponsible Investment  Indeed. 

MISSING  CHILDREN 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  of  missing  and  exploited  chil- 
dren continues  to  plague  our  Nation. 
As  m£iny  as  1.5  million  children  are  re- 
ported missing  each  year.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Justice  suid  cochairman  of 
the  Senate  children's  caucus.  I  have 
spent  considerable  time  studying  this 
horrible  problem  and  working  to  solve 
it. 

To  address  the  national  tragedy  of 
missing  children.  I  joined  in  introduc- 
ing the  Missing  Children's  A.ssistance 
Act.  which  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  on  October  12,  1984.  This  act 
establishes  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  missing  and  ex- 
ploited children,  and  a  national  toll- 
free  hotline. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  recall  that 
over  80  Members  of  the  Senate  joined 
Senator  Hei.nz  and  I  as  signatories  to  a 
letter  dated  May  20.  1985.  to  the  major 
television  broadcasters,  urging  them  to 
air  pictures  of  missing  children  as  part 
of  their  regular  programing.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  networks 
and  broadcasting  groups  are  respond- 
ing positively;  CBS.  for  example,  ad- 
vised us  on  July  3,  1985,  that,  begin- 


ning this  fall.  It  will  air  on  a  regular 
basis  the  pictures  tind  descriptions  of 
missing  children. 

Many  efforts  are  being  made  In  the 
private  sector  to  ensure  that  pictures 
of  missing  children  retich  the  general 
public  in  Increasing  numbers.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Justice. 
which  1  chair,  held  a  hearing  on  May 
22.  1985.  to  consider  the  effectiveness 
of  private  efforts  to  find  missing  chil- 
dren. I  conunend  these  efforts,  but 
firmly  believe  that  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
Missing  Children's  Assistance  Act  will 
receive  only  level  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  I  believe  that  a  minimum  of 
$10  million  should  be  earmarked  for 
missing  children's  assistance  However, 
recognizing  the  extreme  constraints 
placed  on  us  by  the  enormous  Federal 
deficit.  I  shall  not  offer  an  amendment 
at  this  time,  but  hope  that  we  will  ele- 
vate this  Important  matter  in  next 
year's  agenda  with  an  increased  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
funding  in  this  bill  for  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention [OJJDP]  is  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  deceptive  to  claim  that  we 
are  providing  level  funding  for  OJJDP 
by  counting  carryover  funds  not  spent 
from  last  year's  appropriation. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  this  important  Office,  and 
OJJDP  has  supported  these  efforts. 
Because  Congress  has  repeatedly  re- 
jected this  proposal,  and  continued  to 
fund  OJJDP  at  $70,282  million,  the  ad- 
ministration has  sought  to  eliminate 
the  Office's  functions  by  having  it  not 
spend  the  appropriated  funds.  Early 
this  year,  the  administration  sought  to 
sequester  more  than  $12  million  of 
OJJDP's  fiscal  year  1985  funds;  in 
fact,  about  $7.9  million  In  OJJDP's 
funds  apparently  have  been  carried 
over  because  they  were  not  spent  al- 
though there  was  a  need  to  utilize  the 
full  appropriation  made  last  year. 

The  original  agreement  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Comm.ittee  was  to  fund 
OJJDP  at  $70  million;  the  House 
figure  IS  $70,282  million,  which  Is  level 
funding. 

The  bill  would  now  effectively  cut 
OJJDP's  funding  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent, to  $62.1  million,  based  upon  the 
fact  that  there  are  $7.9  million  m  car- 
ryover funds.  This  simply  lets  OJJDP 
achieve  Its  goal  of  cutting  back  its  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  juvenile  justice 
through  Its  own  dilatory  actions. 

While  I  think  that  funding  In  the  re- 
duced amount  of  $62.1  million  is  inad- 
equate, I  understand  the  realities  of 
the  situation  and  do  not  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  this  time.  I 
stress,  however,  that  I  am  committed 
to  providing  true  level  funding  for 
OJJDP.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  yield 
to  the  House  figure  of  $70,282  million 


at  conference,  and  I  pledge  my  own  ef- 
forts at  conference  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  issue  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  PTA, 
Chicago.  IL.  October  17.  198S. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter. 

U.S.  Senate,   Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parent* 
and  Teachers  (National  PTA)  in  regard  to 
Juvenile  Justice  appropriations,  a  priority 
concern  of  our  association.  It  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cut  the  FY  198fl  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  (OJJDP)  by  nearly 
12  percent,  from  the  current  level  of  $70.2 
million  to  $62.1  million. 

The  National  PTA  urges  you.  as  a  chief 
advocate  in  the  Senate  for  juvenile  Justice 
programs,  to  lead  the  effort  during  the 
House-Senate  Conference  on  the  Justice  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  to  maintain  the 
$70.2  million  appropriation  for  FY  1986  that 
was  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

A  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for 
OJJDP  would  have  dire  consequences  for 
state  and  local  juvenile  Justice  programs. 
The  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Conrunittee  sends  a  message  to  the 
st*tes  that  the  federal  commitment  to  Juve- 
nile justice  is  withering.  That  message  Is 
coming  at  a  time  when  states  need  maxi- 
mum assistance  to  come  Into  compliance 
with  the  Jail  removal  mandates  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
(JJDPA). 

Further,  efforts  in  states  across  the  coun- 
try to  develop  and  Implement  Innovative 
model  programs  (programs  that  would  not 
be  possible  but  for  the  JJDPA)  would  be  se- 
verely hampered.  Some  programs  would 
have  to  be  eliminated:  others  will  never  get 
off  the  ground. 

Under  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee-passed reduction,  states  with  the 
largest  juvenile  populations  will  bear  the 
largest  percentage  cutback  In  formula  grant 
allocations.  But  Indeed,  all  programs  In 
states  receiving  more  than  a  $225,000  basic 
grant  will  suffer.  Following  are  examples  of 
how  states  will  be  affected  by  a  cutback 
from  $70.2  million  to  $62.1  million. 

Pennsylvania  would  lose  13.7%  of  its  for- 
mula grant  allocation,  approximately 
$248,690  Programs  in  Philadelphia  would 
be  jeopa.'-dized  For  example,  a  proposed 
project  using  JJDPA  funding  to  develop  a 
Management  Information  S.vstem  for  track- 
ing services  to  delinquent  youth  may  not  be 
funded  Other  programs  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
continued, such  8ls  a  new  Initiative  to  pro- 
vide aftercare  and  intensive  probation  serv- 
ices to  mentally  retarded  juvenile  offenders 
and  the  Juvenile  Law  Centers  alternative  to 
detention  program 

Other  program-s  at  risk  across  the  state  In- 
clude day  treatment,  juvenile  prostitution 
projects,  an  In-home  detention  program  and 
a  truancy  reduction  program  which  involves 
family  members. 

Cormectlcut.  which  would  lose  8.5%  of  Its 
state  allocation,  would  have  to  cut  back  all 
existing  programs  and  would  be  unable  to 
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develop  any  new  ones.  Juvenile  Justice 
system  capMity-buildinK.  truancy  reduction 
efforts  and  an  innovative  program  to  ensure 
services  for  all  youthful  offenders  regard- 
less of  the  disposition  of  their  cases  or  their 
past  histories  would  be  severely  hampered 
by  the  loss  of  formula  grant  funds. 

Oregon,  which  has  t>een  forced  to  cut  bacit 
on  state  and  county  services  t)ecause  of  dis- 
tress in  the  state's  basic  industry,  would  lose 
8%  of  its  allocation  and  necessary  status  of- 
fender and  chronic  runaway  services.  Pro- 
grams for  serious  offenders  and  for  alterna- 
tives to  jail  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

Florida  would  lose  13%  of  its  formula 
grant  monies.  Important  deliquency  preven- 
tion programs  (currently  receiving  nearly 
$800,000  in  formula  grant  funds)  would  be 
endangered— for  example,  a  School  Re- 
source P»roJect  and  community-based  youth 
guidance  programs.  In  addition,  an  innova- 
tive runaway  and  homeless  youth  program 
would  be  lost. 

New  Jersey  would  also  lose  nearly  13%  of 
Its  formula  grant  funds  and  across-the- 
board  cuts  would  have  to  be  made  endanger- 
ing exemplary  model  programs  currently 
funded.  One  such  program  at  risk  is  truancy 
reduction  in  Camden.  New  Jersey  high 
schools.  In  just  one  year  of  operation,  this 
program  has  increased  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance rate  from  below  75%  to  more  than 
86%. 

On  the  endangered  species  list  would  \>e 
New  Jersey's  adjudication  and  dispositional 
services  programs  in  which  the  courts  and 
community  services  work  together  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  youthful  offenders  rather 
than  sending  them  to  correctional  institu- 
tions. One  such  effort  In  Ocean  County  has 
an  80%  success  rate. 

Also  affected  would  be  an  Innovative  voca- 
tional education  program.  ■Twilight  Tech.  " 
for  youths  who  were  In  correctional  facili- 
ties and  those  on  probation.  This  model  pro- 
gram utilizes  an  existing  vocational  high 
school  during  the  hours  of  3  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 
(after  the  regular  student  body  has  gone  for 
the  day  and  t>efore  evening  programs 
begin).  Also  in  Jeopardy  are  substance  and 
alcohol  abuse  programs  that  provide  after- 
care services  to  youths  on  parole. 

California  would  lose  nearly  15%  of  its 
state  allocation,  more  than  $595,000.  Cali- 
fornia PTA  members  are  deeply  concerned 
about  across-the-board  cuts  in  currently 
funded  programs.  They  are  worried  about 
California's  exemplary  Juvenile  Justice  ini- 
tiatives such  as  the  Status  Offender  Net- 
work in  Santa  Clara  County  which  reflects 
the  deinstitutionalization  mandates  of  the 
JJDPA  and  provides  alternative  community- 
based  counseling,  emergency  treatment,  and 
has  a  small  residential  component  for 
youngsters  unable  to  return  home  immedi- 
ately. They  point  to  a  dispositional  alterna- 
tive program  in  San  Diego  which  is  utilizing 
400  different  resources  In  community-based 
rehabilitation  Bind  counseling  rather  than 
secure  detention;  and  the  Lachein  School,  a 
social  ecology  model  alternative  sch(K>l  in 
Contra  Costa  County,  which  serves  a  three- 
county  area  and  emphasizes  involving 
family  members  in  rehabilitating  youth. 
Such  programs  and  the  youth  they  serve 
would  suffer  under  the  cuts. 

Illinois,  which  would  have  Its  state  alloca- 
tion cut  by  nearly  14  percent,  reports  that 
across-the-board  cuts  In  programs  would 
have  to  be  miuJe. 

Programs  in  Cook  County  (which  includes 
the  city  of  Chicago)  focusing  on  serious  of- 
fenders and  on  homeless  youth  would  be  big 
losers.  This  means  reduction  in  efforts  for 


such  projects  as  Treatment  Alternatives  to 
Street  Crime  (also  t>elng  implemented  in 
Peoria  County)  and  the  Chicago  Youth 
Services  Project.  Components  of  the  latter 
include  a  Homl>oldt  Park  gang  program  and 
a  transitional  living  program  for  teenage 
prostitutes  in  the  Lakeview  area. 

Furthermore,  jail  removal  efforts  in  rural 
areas  of  Illinois  would  be  lost  (50  percent  of 
Illinois  counties  are  rural). 

In  New  ■york  state,  the  cut  of  14  percent 
in  formula  grant  funds  (approximately 
$410,000)  would  necessitate  across  the  board 
reductions  in  programs  administered  by  a 
variety  of  state  agencies  including  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  Division  of  Youth. 
Division  of  Substance  Abuse  Services.  Pro- 
bation Department.  Council  on  Children 
and  Families.  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, and  Office  of  Mental  Health. 

Local  government  juvenile  justice  efforts 
would  also  suffer  as  JJDPA  funds  provide 
the  seed  money  for  new  innovative  pro- 
grams and  start-up  funds  would  not  be 
available  through  any  other  source.  The 
New  York  PTA  reports  that  programs  start- 
ed with  JJDPA  funds  are  not  only  innova- 
tive and  successful,  they  are  also  cost  effec- 
tive. One  example  is  the  $56,000  of  JJDPA 
money  that  funds  the  Sullivan  County  Ju- 
venile Intensive  Supervision  Program.  This 
diversion  program  serving  35  youths  has  an 
85  percent  success  rate.  It  would  cost  more 
than  one  year's  worth  of  the  federal  funds 
to  place  even  two  youths  in  a  detention  fa- 
cility In  New  York. 

In  Ohio,  the  PTA  reports  that  the  state 
allocation  reduction  of  13.7  percent  would 
mean  all  current  projects  (both  urban  and 
rural)  would  have  to  be  cut  and  new 
projects  would  not  get  funded  at  all. 

Since  local  governments  in  Ohio  provide  a 
50%  match  to  the  federal  funds,  the  leverag- 
ing of  non-federal  resources  would  also  be 
diminished  (and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
a  very  Important  element  of  the  JJDPA  is 
its  leveraging  of  resources  at  the  state  and 
local  levels). 

The  primary  areas  of  focus  in  Ohio  in- 
clude Youth  Victims  Services.  Abused  Chil- 
dren, Crime  Prevention.  Alternatives  to  In- 
stitutionalization, and  Serious  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders programs.  The  Toledo  (Lucas 
County)  Serious  Violent  Offender  project  is 
a  typical  example  of  how  the  state  allega- 
tion cutback  would  impact  individual  pro- 
grams. The  Project  currently  receives  ap- 
proximately $90,000.  But  the  funding  reduc- 
tion would  result  in  a  $30,000  loss  to  this 
project. 

In  Michigan,  the  PTA  reports  that  under 
a  13%  cutback  In  formula  grant  money,  ef- 
forts would  be  hampered  In  the  areas  of  de- 
linquency prevention,  jail  removal  (particu- 
larly in  rural  areas)  and  violent  Juvenile  of- 
fenders programs.  The  cutback  In  dollars 
equals  four  grants  of  $50,000  to  $60,000 
each. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  what  Na- 
tional PTA  Is  hearing  from  SUte  PTAs.  All 
across  the  country  there  Is  deep  concern 
about  the  future  of  Juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams should  the  reduction  in  appropriation 
to  $62.1  million  t>ecome  law. 

PTA  members  are  asking:  What  has  hap- 
pened to  federal  commitment  and  leader- 
ship In  the  area  of  Juvenile  Justice?  Is  Con- 
gress backing  down  on  the  incentives  needed 
to  accomplish  the  mandates  and  goals  of 
the  JJDPA?  What  rationale  is  there  in  re 
quiring  three-year  comprehensive  planning 
if  Congress  turns  around  and  cuts  assistance 
for  program  implementation?  Do  our  elect- 
ed leaders  truly  care  at>out  our  youth  and 


the  reduction  of  delinquency?  Does  Con 
gress  really  want  to  foster  cost-effective  pro 
grams? 

PTA  members  have  also  questioned  the 
rationale  used  by  the  Senate  Appropriation.^ 
Committee  for  their  reduction  in  the 
OJJDP  appropriation  level.  They  have 
asked:  "Isn't  the  carryover  money  already 
obligated?  Does  anyone  really  know  wheth 
er  there  actually  is  $7.9  million  still  to  b<- 
distributed,  and  how  have  the  carryover 
funds  been  allocated?  Moreover,  they  are 
questioning  the  true  intent  of  Congress  in 
rejecting  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
transfer  the  OJJDP  carryover  money  to 
other  agencies. 

A  few  months  ago  Congress  said  that 
money  was  needed  immediately  by  the 
states  so  they  could  progress  in  meetinK 
JJDPA  mandates.  It  certainly  cannot  he  les.<; 
important  today  for  states  to  comply,  and 
adequate  services  are  necessary  to  do  so. 

For  the  past  five  years  Congress  has  re 
jected  Administration  attempts  to  eliminate 
the  historic  role  of  the  federal  government 
in  preventing  delinquency,  improving  our 
juvenile  Justice  system,  reducing  Juvenile  of 
fenses  and  protecting  youth.  Last  year  Con 
gress  overwhelmingly  reaffirmed  the  federal 
role  in  Juvenile  Justice  by  reauthorizing  the 
JJDPA.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com 
mlttee's  cut  in  the  OJJDP  funding  level  Is  a 
total  contradiction  of  these  past  efforts,  and 
would  erode  the  national  resolve  In  thi.s 
area.  States  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  cur 
rent  services  under  the  JJDPA.  and  the 
stage  would  be  set  for  even  deeper  cuts  In 
the  future.  Where  would  It  end?  This  action 
could  likely  mean  the  elimination  of  the  Ju 
venlle  Justice  program  in  a  few  short  years 
All  the  progress  made  to  date  would  be  lost, 
all  the  goals  still  to  be  achieved  would  be 
unattainable.  Such  a  scenario  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  be  played  out. 

The  members  of  the  National  PTA  (now 
5.6  million  strong)  have  long  considered  Ju- 
venile Justice  a  priority  of  our  association. 
We  have  joined  with  many  other  youth  ad- 
vocacy groups  In  efforts  to  maintain  the 
federal  role. 

Senator  Specter,  the  NationsJ  PTA  has 
deeply  appreciated  your  strong  support  for 
juvenile  Justice.  We  have  always  relied  on 
your  leadership  in  the  Senate  to  maintain 
the  federal  program.  We  are  counting  on 
your  leadership,  once  more— when  the 
Senate  and  House  Conference  Committee 
on  Justice  Department  Appropriations  con- 
siders the  FY  1986  appropriation  for  the 
OJJDP.  We  believe  your  advocacy  of  the 
$70.2  million  level  passed  by  the  House  is 
absolutely  Imperative  If  we  are  to  maintain 
the  current  appropriation  level. 

The  National  PTA  will  gladly  provide  any 
assistance  to  you  In  this  regard.  Please  feel 
free  to  have  your  staff  contact  Barbara 
Ooldston-Hatfleld  In  our  Washington  Gov 
emmental  Relations  Office  (822-7878) 

Thank   you   for  your  continuing  support 
for  our  nation's   youth  and  the   programs 
that  serve  them,  and  for  your  consideration 
of  the  concerns  of  the  National  PTA. 
Sincerely. 

Millie  Watdimaw. 

Vice  Pretident  for 
LeffUlative  ActixHty. 


Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Phevention, 

Washington.  DC.  October  18.  1985. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter. 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nile Justice,  Senate  Of/ice  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter;  In  your  work  with 
the  conference  conunittee  on  FY  86  appro- 
priations for  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State, 
be  assured  of  the  strong  support  of  many 
organizations  participating  in  the  Ad  Hoc 
Coalition  for  funding  of  at  least  $70  million 
for  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  (JJDPA). 

The  enclosed  letter,  signed  by  19  organiza- 
tions tmd  sent  earlier  this  year  to  Rep.  Neal 
Smith,  indicates  the  range  of  this  support. 
Other  groups  such  as  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's Juvenile  Justice  Project.  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Boys  Clubs  of  America.  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  and  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  also  join  in  call- 
ing for  JJDPA  of  at  least  $70  million. 

The  $7.9  million  cut  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  would  se- 
riously damage  the  states'  efforts  to  meet 
the  mandates  of  the  Act.  We  estimate  that 
close  to  $5  million  of  the  cut  would  come 
from  state  allocations.  1986  is  an  especially 
critical  year  for  the  removal  of  youth  from 
adults  jails  and  lock-ups.  Reducing  the  al- 
ready minimal  federal  support  would  make 
progress  in  this  area  even  more  difficult. 

We  recognize  that  the  Committee  assumes 
a  carryover  of  FY  85  funds  to  offset  the  loss 
of  FY  86  funding.  We  have  several  concerns, 
however,  in  that  regard: 

That  the  carryover  may  not  exist— cer- 
Uinly  not  at  the  level  the  Committee  as- 
sumes—and that  any  such  funds  may  be 
spent  even  as  Congress  deliberates  the  ap- 
propriation: 

That  carryover  money  designated  for  Spe- 
cial Emphasis  or  other  sections  of  the  Act 
would  not  be  transferrable  to  Formula 
Grants  for  the  states: 

That  the  greatest  loss,  as  Indicated  above, 
will  come  in  the  state  allocations  where  the 
most  direct  benefits  occur;  and 

That  FY  86  funding  below  $70  million  will 
inevitably  wor-:  to  keep  appropriations  in 
later  years  below  this  necessary  minimum. 

The  estimated  loss  per  state  from  a  cut  of 
this  magnitude  ($4.8  million  of  the  $7.9  mil- 
lion reduction)  appears  on  the  enclosed 
chart.  Because  the  money  that  reaches  the 
states  leverages  far  more  in  state,  local,  and 
private  resources,  the  effect  of  such  reduc- 
tions would  exceed  these  figures. 

In  your  own  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  lower  appropriation  would  result  in 
a  cut  of  about  13.7%— down  from  $1,913,000 
in  FY  85  to  $1,651,000  in  FY  86— on  top  of 
almost  38.5%  the  state  has  lost  since  1981. 
In  Philadelphia,  plans  by  police  and  Judges 
to  implement  a  Management  Information 
System  for  tracking  and  serving  delinquent 
youth  would  t>e  threatened  by  the  cut.  The 


plan  depends  on  JJDPA  funding  for  two 
years  and  then  calls  for  state  funding.  Ef- 
forts in  aftercare  and  intensive  probation 
would  be  cut  back,  especially  a  new  initia- 
tive for  mentally  retarded  offenders,  which 
would  likely  be  ended.  Support  of  the  Juve- 
nile Law  Cent«r,  which  uses  Formula  Grant 
money  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
much-criticized  juvenile  detention  center, 
would  also  be  jeopardized. 

Connecticut,  with  a  potential  reduction 
from  $493,000  to  $451,000,  would  be  faced 
with  cutting  back  truancy  reduction  efforts 
and  a  particularly  successful  l(x:al  juvenile 
justice  capacity-building  initiative.  Another 
likely  target  would  be  a  program  of  'uncon- 
ditional care  of  juveniles."  which  makes  cer- 
tain that  a  youth's  disposition  or  history 
does  not  prevent  him  or  her  from  receiving 
services.  Connecticut  has  already  lost  40% 
of  its  JJDPA  funding  since  1981. 

Sources  in  Massachusetts  indicate  the 
state  would  likely  implement  across-the- 
board  cuts,  to  cope  with  an  11.6%  additional 
reduction.  Also  in  Illinois,  across-the-board 
cuts  would  be  the  probable  result  of  the  loss 
of  another  13.8%  in  JJDPA  funding.  Cook 
County's  services  to  status  offenders  and 
runaways  would  suffer,  as  would  rural  jail 
removal  efforts  in  the  state.  Massivchusetts' 
funding  has  already  fallen  from  $1,521,000 
in  1981  to  $895,000  in  1985.  Illinois  has  lost 
37%  since  1981. 

In  Oregon,  funds  under  the  Act  have  been 
used  to  shore  up  county-funded  juvenile 
services,  hard  hit  by  the  depressed  timber 
economy.  JJDPA  cuts  would  especially 
affect  community-based  services,  not  only 
directly  but  through  leveraged  state  dollars. 
Status  offender  and  chronic  runaway  serv- 
ices would  probably  be  the  first  programs 
cut.  followed  by  serious  offender  programs 
and  programs  providing  alternatives  to  Jails. 
Oregon  received  only  $460,000  in  FY  85. 
down  31.5%  (from  $672,000)  In  FY  81.  An- 
other 7.8%  reduction  would  be  a  significant 
loss. 

Thirty-eight  states  stand  to  lose  resources 
for  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  preven- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  JJDPA  appropriation— unlike 
that  of  most  federal  programs— must  cover 
all  expenses  of  the  program,  including  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  Again.  $70  million 
has  proved  the  minimum  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  federal  role  and  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum of  state  action. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  and  hope  this 
information  Is  helpful  In  conference. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Mathis. 
Co-C?iatr,  Ad  Hoc 
Coalition,  Nation- 
al Network  of  Run- 
aicav  and  Youth 
Services,  Inc. 
Sharon  Martin, 


Co-C:7iair.     Ad     Hoc 
Coalition,       YMCA 
of  the  USA. 
Submitted  to  Senator  Specter  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Coalition  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  (October  21.  1985). 
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Hl!J^'~'~zzzzzzz~zr-ZZ'ii^^  56.250     56.250     56.250     56.250     56.250     5t.25o 

■  1984  aid  1985  fioni  indufe  ntiil  iMciliom  M  nonptrtiaiitnt  Stilts 

•  1986  etinulci  (to  «<  mdu*  ItK  (fleets  ol  Oitnta  in  youth  popuUlm  on  State  iHocalois  *l»  mdodes  nonpartiopalmi  SUIcs 

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  Juvcnili:  based   alternatives    to   detention,   diversion  National  Coalition  of  Stati 

Justice  and  Delinqubncv  Prevention.  from  court  systems,  and  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Groups. 

July  3.  1985.  delinquency.  October  IS.  1985. 

Hon.  Neal  Smith,  The  reduction  In  effort  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Ahlen  Specter, 

Chairman.   House  Appropriations  Subcom-  Subcommittee    is    particularly    regrettable  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  JuventUJus- 

mittee  on  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  when  the  House-passed  Budget  Resolution  "«•  ""'''  SenaU  Office  Building,  Wash- 

Capitol  Building.  Washington.  DC.  provides  not  only  for  continuation  of  the  ington.  DC.                           ^y,.,,  „,  ,h« 

Deah  Congressman  Smith:  The  Ad  Hoc  current  level    but  also  for  an  overdue  In-  D""  Senator  Specter:  On  behalf  of  the 

Coalition   on   Juvenile  Justice   and   Delln-  "reT^" ioMnfiatlon  We  hoUTou  win  r^on-  National  Coalition  of  State  Juvenile  Justice 

quency  Prevention  appreciates  your  consist-  sldeTthrSubcoittees  d^lsi^^^  Advisory  Groups,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 

ent   leadership   In    restoring    funding   each  s'der  the  Subcommittee  s  decision.  for  your  continued  support  for  the  JuvenUe 

year   for  Juvenile  Justice   and  delinquency  now  m.thi*  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  and 

prevention  in  the  face  of  annual  Adminls-  rLnuiir  '^*  funding  which  makes  it  possible  to  Im- 

tratlon  proposals  to  close  off  federal  sup-  oJ.»^- m.»„-  plement  the  Act.  As  you  know,  the  Act  has 

port  In  thU  area  entirely.  ^   r^  martin.  resulted  In  many  Improvements  In  the  Juve- 

The  undersigned  organizations  which  par-  ,  .         ,          .„.2l    .?*!:,   nhnn   D.„.hio  ""^  Justice  system  and  In  services  to  Juve- 

tlclpate    In    the    Coalition,    however,    are  (American  Academy  of  Child  I^ych  a-  n„gs 

deeply  concerned  about  the  recent  decUlon  ^^^^   American   Psychological   Assocla-  g^^tes  continue  to  work  to  meet  the  man- 

of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  to  cut  "<>"•  American  Society  for  Adolescent  ^ates  of  the  Act.  with  much  of  their  effort 

another  7%  from  the  already  minimal  ap-  Psychiatry.    American    Youth    Work  currently  being  directed  to  meeting  the  Jail 

proprlatlon  for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus-  Center.  Association  of  Junior  Leagues,  removal  mandate   Removing  Juveniles  from 

tlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  and  the  Inc..  Camp  Plre.  Inc..  Children's  De-  adult-serving  Jails  and  lockups  requires  the 

sUte  and  national  initiatives  the  funds  are  fense    Fund.    Coalition    of    Spanish-  cooperation  and  commitment  of  slate  and 

intended  to  support.  Speaking     Menial     Health     Organlza-  county  governments,  as  well  as  that  from 

You  are.  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  fund-  t'ons   (COSSMHO).   General    Federa-  the  Federal  government.  Continued  support 

ing  history.  What  $100  million  could  help  tlon  of  Women's  Clubs.  Girls  Clubs  of  from    Congress    Is    absolutely    essential    If 

accomplish  in  FY  81  cannot  be  matched  by  America.    Inc..    Justice    for    Children,  states  are  to  be  successful  In  their  efforts  to 

$70  million  In  FY  85  or  by  $65  million  In  FY  National   Coalition   of   State   Juvenile  remove   Juveniles   from   Jails     In    1981,    the 

86.  Justice  Advisory  Groups.  National  Col-  funding  level  for  the  Juvenile  Justice  Pro- 

The  work  Congress  envisioned  in  passing  laboration  for  Youth.  National  Con-  gram  was  reduced  from  $100  million  to  $70 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre-  gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  (Nation-  million.  Congress  has  continued  to  appropri- 
ventlon  Act  and  In  subsequent  amendments  al  PTA).  National  Education  Assocla-  »te  $70  million  for  the  program  each  year 
to  the  Act  Is  not  complete.  SUte  Advisory  non.  National  Network  of  Runaway  since  then.  However,  there  has  been  no  in- 
Group  represenUtlves  and  sUte  Juvenile  and  Youth  Services  Inc  Roosevelt  crease  for  InHatlon  during  that  period.  The 
Justice  Specialists  have  testified  to  the  par  Centennial  Youth  Project  YMCA  of  •''0  million  funding  level  Is  the  absolute 
tlcular  need  In  the  coming  year  for  Incen-  the  USA  YWCA  of  the  USA  National  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  the  pro- 
tives  and  assistance  for  sUtes  to  come  into  Board  )  gram,  although  that  level  still  does  not  pro- 
compliance  with  the  Jail  removal  mandate.  vide  the  resources  needed  to  fully  Imple- 
Despite  a  decade  of  progress,  other  alms  of  ment  the  Act. 

the  Act  also  remain  only  partially  fulfilled.  I  hope  that  you  wUl  continue  your  strong 

Including  the  development  of  community-  support  for  the  sUtes"  efforts  to  Implement 
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the  Act.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  in  your  effort  to  main- 
tain this  effective,  necessary  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.L.  Carlisle. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  17.  1985.  a  re- 
duction of  $2,700,000  was  made  to  the 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba  appropria- 
tion which  supports  the  Radio  Marti 
Program.  The  Chairman  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board  for  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba.  Jorge  Mas,  sent  me  a  letter  last 
week  that  destroys  the  arguments 
made  in  the  other  body  about  the 
number  of  staff  and  average  salaries 
of  Radio  Marti.  This  is  a  good  letter 
that  includes  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
gram costs  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985.  as  well  as  the  levels  proposed  for 
fiscal  1986. 

The  subcommittee  approved  full  res- 
toration of  the  amount  requested  for 
radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Radio 
Marti  went  on  the  air  May  20.  1985. 
with  a  full  14 '/2  hours  of  daily  pro- 
gramming. The  cut  approved  by  the 
other  body  would  compel  the  firing  of 
up  to  30  percent  of  the  existing  staff 
as  well  as  a  lowering  of  the  number 
and  quality  of  broadcast  hours. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  Mr. 
Mas'  letter  and  enclosure  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  so  that  we  may  have  this  docu- 
mentation readily  at  hand  when  we  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  manag- 
ers to  work  out  the  final  form  of  H.R, 
2965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Advisory  Board  for  Radio 

Broadcasting  to  Cuba, 
Washington.  DC.  October  16.  1985. 
Hon.  Ernest  Hollings, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce.  Justice.  State  and  Judici- 
ary. Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  regret  over  the  voice  vote  cast 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  17, 
1985  to  cut  funding  for  the  Radio  Marti 
Program  from  $11.2  million  to  $8.5  million. 
Therefore,  I  believe  negotiators  from  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  should  re- 
affirm their  Committee's  position  when  In 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  FY86 
Continuing  Resolution  and  FY86  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce Appropriation  bills. 

The  argument  of  the  amendment  authors 
can  l>e  succinctly  stated:  •Radio  Marti  has 
too  msoiy  staffers  and  average  salaries  are 
too  high.  Therefore,  in  times  of  budgetary 
stress,  funding  should  be  frozen  at  FY  85 
levels  to  implement  a    freeze  ". 

Each  of  these  points  is  incorrect.  As  the 
chart  below  shows,  the  operating  plan  for 
the  Radio  Marti  Program  establishes  goals 
that  are  17%  to  47%  more  efficient  than 
comparable  organizations.  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty.  Inc.  spends  $1,376 
per  hour  on  staff  time  to  put  its  shows  on 
the  air.  And  the  Voice  of  America  spends 
$1,730  per  hour.  However,  the  Radio  Marti 


Program    in    FY    86    plans   to   spend   only 
$1,164  per  hour. 

Even  these  comparisons  understate  the 
Radio  Marti  Program's  planned  staff  effi- 
ciencies. Voice  of  America  labor  costs  are 
held  down  because  24%  of  iU  employees  are 
foreign  nationals  living  abroad  who  receive, 
on  average,  only  $13,952  in  annual  salary. 
Similarly.  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liber- 
ty. Inc..  has  been  able  to  moderate  Its  labor 
costs  because  of  the  strong  dollar.  If  the 
Radio  Marti  program  also  had  access  to 
■cheap  labor ".  its  employee  costs  per  hour, 
already  lower  than  the  Voice  or  RFL/RE. 
would  be  even  lower. 
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According  to  the  House  amendment  au- 
thors, staff  Inefficiency  should  be  a  cause 
for  cutting  the  Radio  Marti  Programs 
budget.  Since  the  Program  is.  In  fact,  more 
efficient  than  comparable  organizations 
their  logic  could  be  used  to  justify  budget 
increases! 

However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  justify  an 
FY  86  appropriation  of  $11.2  million  solely 
on  the  basis  of  impressive  productivity. 

The  proper  way  to  budget  is  to  evaluate 
what  Is  the  minimum  needed  to  produce  a 
14 '/i  hours  daily  quality  broadcast  to  the 
people  of  Cuba.  When  OMB  performed  this 
excise,  they  froze  the  Program's  budget  at 
$11,202  million.  In  calculating  their  "freeze" 
level,  OMB  included  full-year  operating 
funding  for  FY  86  and  a  5%  pay  cut  for  all 
Radio  Marti  program  staff.  (Since  Congress 
decided  not  to  cut  federal  salaries  by  5%  but 
retain  existing  levels  instead,  another 
$231,000  is  needed  to  "freeze  "  the  Marti  pro- 
gram at  $11,432  million.)  Higher  full-year 
operating  costs,  of  course,  reflect  the  fact 
that  Radio  Marti  did  not  go  on  the  air  until 
May  20.  1985  and  with  only  a  skeleton  staff. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  House  and 
Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  agreed 
to  a  $11.5  million  FY86  authorizing  ceiling.  Advisory  Board  roR  Radio 

A  summary  breakdown  on  Program  costs  Broadcasting  to  Cuba. 

by  past  fiscal  year,  and  anticipated  needs  in  Washington,  DC.  October  16.  1985. 

FY86  Is  attached.  These  figures  prove  that     Mr.  'Warren  Kane. 

any  cut  beiow  the  OMB  "freeze"  level  will     Minority    Staff    Director,     Appropnations 
compel  Program  management  to  fire  up  to  Subcommittee    on    Commerce.    Justice. 

30%    of   existing    staff    and    to    lower   the  State  and  Judiciary.  Washington.  DC. 

number  and  quality  of  broadcast  hours.  Dear  Mr.  Kane:  Jorge  Mas  requested  that 

Sincerely,  this  summary  justification  of  FY  86  funding 

Jorge  Mas,  of  the  Radio  Marti  Propran-.  at  $11.5  million 

CTiotrmon.        be  sent  to  your  persona,  a'.tf-ntion.  An  Iden- 
tical letter  has  been  sent  ic  the  Senator. 
Please  feel  free  to  call  me  any  time  you 
[Dollan  in  tiiousandsl  have  any  questions  concerning  the  Program. 

After  working  5  years  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a 

19M-     ^      Senate  Legislative  Assistant  and  2'.*  years  as 
5  "**     m      a  Senate  Legislative  Director.  I  became  the 

executive  director  to  the  Advisory  board  on 

Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  I  am  therefore 
U  060  familiar  with  the  legislative  hUtory  and  cur- 

rent operating  issues  surrounding  the  Pro- 
1  ^^        "     gram. 
588       47  Sincerely, 

Stuart  Sweet, 
823       230  Executive  Director. 

106  .^         Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr,  President, 

151  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Appropriations 

[16  Committee     amendment     which     ex- 

S3I      227      766  26    prcsscs  congressional  disapproval  for 
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the  Justice  Department's  vertical  re- 
straints g:uidelines. 

The  committee  langoiage  Incorpo- 
rates Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
56,  which  I  cosponsored  with  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill.  Sena- 
tor Rodman.  I  note  that  a  similar  reso- 
lution has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Hamilton  Pish,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. This  bipartisan  support  dem- 
onstrates a  strong  congressional  rejec- 
tion of  the  radical,  anticonsumer  views 
of  the  Reagsm  Justice  Department. 

If  the  Justice  Department's  views 
became  law.  there  will  be  higher  price 
marlcups.  fewer  discount  stores,  and  a 
reduced  opportunity  for  comparison 
shopping. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  in  both  Houses 
are  Joining  together  in  recognition 
that  strong  tmtitrust  enforcement  is 
an  essential  element  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  I  note  that  this  biparti- 
san coalition  has  been  joined  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Attor- 
neys General,  who  have  also  con- 
demned the  guidelines  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

I  am  very  dlsppolnted  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  published  these 
guidelines.  The  administration  claims 
to  be  for  free  enterprise.  But  free  en- 
terprise doesn't  just  mean  freedom 
from  governmental  regulations.  Free 
enterprise  also  means  free  and  open 
competition  in  the  marketplace.  These 
guidelines  encourage  private  restraints 
of  trade  which  limit  free  and  open 
competition. 

Some  administration  spokesmen 
have  defended  these  guidelines  as  con- 
sistent with  current  judicial  precedent 
as  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
marketplace  of  ideas  concerning  anti- 
trust policy.  Mr.  ChcUrman,  if  these 
guidelines  were  a  consumer  product, 
the  Justice  Department  could  be  sued 
for  false  adverstislng. 

The  guidelines  state,  for  example, 
that  agreements  among  competing 
dealers  to  restrict  competition  are  not 
per  se  illegal,  as  long  as  the  dealers 
only  sell  one  brand  of  a  product.  In 
other  words,  if  a  group  of  dealers  sell- 
ing only  Chevrolets  conspired  to  elimi- 
nate a  discount  Chevy  dealer,  their 
conspiracy  would  not  be  automatically 
Illegal.  Not  only  is  this  position  shock- 
ingly anticonsumer.  it  directly  contra- 
dicts the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
United  States  against  General  Motors 
Corp.  holding  such  a  conspiracy  to  be 
automatically  illegal. 

The  guidelines  are  also  deceptive  in 
stating  that  they  have  no  effect  on  the 
laws  against  resale  price  maintenance, 
which  has  been  condemned  both  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Congress  as 
per  se  illegal.  Studies  demonstratred 
that  abolition  of  State  fair  trade  laws 
which  permitted  resale  price  mainte- 
nance  saved   consumers   $1.2   billion. 


But  the  fine  print  of  the  guidelines  re- 
veals that  price  fixing,  which  is  com- 
bined with  other  restraints,  will  not  be 
per  se  illegal.  As  a  result.  manuf«w;tur- 
ers  will  \>e  able  to  artificially  prop  up 
retail  prices  with  Impunity. 

Moreover,  the  guidelines  state  that 
the  per  se  ban  on  resale  price  mainte- 
nance only  applies  to  express  agree- 
ments about  specific  prices.  Yet.  when 
I  asked  the  Justice  Departments  wit- 
ness at  a  committee  hearing  what  judi- 
cial precedent  supported  his  argument 
that  the  per  se  ban  was  so  narrow,  he 
could  not  find  a  single  case. 

Under  the  Department's  guidelines, 
it  will  be  much  easier  for  manufactur- 
ers with  highly  desirable  consumer 
products  to  force  consumers  to  buy 
from  one  authorized  dealer  Instead  of 
comparison  shopping  for  the  best 
value.  As  far  as  the  Department  Is  con- 
cerned. Ford  or  Chrysler  could  desig- 
nate one  dealer  for  an  entire  metropol- 
itan area  without  objection.  Competi- 
tion among  dealers  of  the  same  brand 
is  irrelevant,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Ask  any  consumer  who  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  car,  or  a  television, 
or  a  stereo,  whether  intrabrand  com- 
petition is  irrelevant.  In  the  real 
world,  in  contrast  to  the  Department's 
fancy  theories,  consumers  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  from  intra- 
brand competition.  I  totally  agree  with 
Donald  Baker— President  Nixon's  anti- 
trust chief— who  recently  wrote  that 
the  guidelines  reflect  "more  the  flavor 
of  the  seminar  roonis  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  than  the  historical  juris- 
prudence of  the  Federal  courts.  " 

Because  the  Justice  Department's 
views  are  so  contrary  to  established  ju- 
dicial precedent  and  basic  notions  of 
free  competition,  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  be  rejected  by  the  courts. 
This  resolution  will  hopefully  bolster 
the  efforts  of  litigants  seeking  to 
retain  traditional,  proconsumer  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
clainis  that  these  vertical  restraints 
only  harm  consumers  in  rare  in- 
stances, usually,  they  argue,  a  re- 
straint will  help  efficiently  promote  a 
consumer  product.  Thus,  they  claim 
the  law  permits  vertical  restraints 
unless  they  are  being  used  by  almost 
everyone  in  an  industry.  Neither  the 
factual  or  legal  record  supports  these 
arguments. 

At  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
on  this  issue,  representatives  of  three 
national  retailing  organizations  all  tes- 
tified that  their  efforts  to  cut  prices 
on  desirable  consumer  products  were 
often  hampered  by  vertical  restraints. 
Why  were  these  restrictions  Imposed? 
Because  a  manufacturer  had  some  ef- 
ficient way  of  marketing  the  product? 
No.  Restrictions  were  often  Imposed 
based  on  pressure  from  competing 
high-priced  retailers.  Listen  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Monroe  Mllsteln.  president 
of  Burlington  Coat  Factory: 


A  manufacturer  faced  with  coercion  of 
large  retailers  could  well  use  the  guidelines 
to  withdraw  his  lines  from  off-price  retailers 
and  then  cause  the  consumers  to  pay  high, 
full  prices.  *  *  *  In  my  experience,  my  com- 
pany has  frequently  been  deprived  of  highly 
valuable  branded  merchandise  because  a 
full-price  retailer  has  coerced  the  manufac- 
turer not  to  sell  to  Burlington  in  certain 
areas. 

The  administration's  contentions  are 
also  rejected  by  existing  judicial  prece- 
dent In  the  Sylvania  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  expressly  called  for  a  bal- 
ancing, under  the  rule  of  reason,  of 
the  reduction  of  intrabrand  competi- 
tion against  possible  benefits  to  inter- 
brand  competition. 

In  sum.  these  guidelines  are  bad  law 
and  bad  policy,  and  deserve  congres- 
sional condemnation. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  now  worked  through 
most  of  the  noncontroverslal  amend- 
ments. It  Is  my  understanding  that  we 
now  have  two  amendments,  both  In- 
volving the  Issue  of  abortion,  which 
could  be  subject  to  extensive  debate,  if 
I  understand  this  morning's  conversa- 
tion correctly.  We  will,  however,  at- 
tempt to  work  that  out.  There  Is  also 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
BEStc].  We  probably  shall  have  a  vote 
on  that  with  a  fairly  short  debate. 

In  addition,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  has  an  EDA 
amendment.  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
reach  a  settlement  with  respect  to  the 
two  abortion  amendments,  we  could 
finish  this  bill  In  IW  hours.  It  Is  now 
12:08.  Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  we  will  now  leave  this 
bill  and  move  to  consideration  of  the 
Jordan  arms  sale  resolution.  Is  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  ARMS  TO 
JORDAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12:10 
having  arrived,  the  majority  leader  is 
recognized  to  offer  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Pell] 
and  myself.  I  send  a  joint  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J  Re«.  228) 
proposing  the  sale  of  arms  to  Jordan. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  addi- 
tional cosponsors  be  added:  Mr. 
Denton.  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Boschwitz. 


Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Kasten.  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum.  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.   Heflin.  Mr.  Johnston,   and  Mr. 

MURKOWSKI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  was  reached 
yesterday  for  1  hour  of  debate  equally 
divided  in  the  usual  form  on  this  reso- 
lution; that  no  amendments  be  in 
order;  that  no  motions  to  commit  with 
instructions  be  in  order:  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form.  Under 
that  procedure,  the  resolution  has  now 
been  offered.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  as  much  time  as  he  may  require 
for  an  initial  statement  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  Senators,  in  cospon- 
soring  a  joint  resolution  dealing  with 
arms  sales  to  Jordan. 

The  resolution  is  simple.  It  says 
that,  prior  to  March  I,  1986,  no  letter 
of  offer  for  any  sale  lo  Jordan  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  systems  included  in 
the  administration's  notification  of 
October  21  shall  be  valid  unless  "direct 
and  meaningful  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan  are  under- 
way." 

This  formulation  has  been  carefully 
constructed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
the  parties  in  the  debate  over  this 
issue. 

It  should  enjoy  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Senators, 
since  it  encompasses  two  ideas  strong- 
ly felt  In  this  Chamber:  That  direct 
negotiations  between  Jordan  and 
Israel  must  be  at  the  heart  of  any  real- 
istic effort  to  forge  a  regional  peace 
and  that  such  negotiations,  if  they 
take  place,  will  do  more  than  any  arms 
sale  to  enhance  the  real  security  of 
both  countries. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  also 
serve  the  administration's  needs,  and 
I'm  pleased  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  our  action.  Most  Important, 
our  formulation  preserves  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  hand  as  he  deals  with 
both  Jordan  and  Israel.  In  an  effort  to 
get  the  peace  process  moving. 

The  resolution  also  reflects  the  ad- 
miration of  many  of  us  In  the  Senate 
for  King  Hussein's  Initiatives  and  the 
understanding  we  have  of  his  legiti- 
mate need  for  an  adequate  defense 
against  many  of  the  radical  forces 
which  he  confronts.  For  that  reason.  I 
especially  regret  the  statement  attrib- 
uted to  the  King  that  our  action  today 
represents  some  kind  of  "blackmail."  I 
hope  the  King  didn't  say  that  and 
doesn't  believe  It.  For  It's  just  not  true. 


We  are  not  trying  to  blackmail 
anyone.  We  are  trying  to  take  respon- 
sible actions  to  encourage  negotiations 
for  a  true  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  Jor- 
dan's security  than  anything  else  we 
can  do. 

The  events  of  the  past  months— the 
President's  diplomacy,  the  King's  Ini- 
tiatives, the  foruard-looking  speech  of 
Israel  Prime  Minister  Peres  at  the 
United  Nations  recently— all  of  these 
offer  some  new  hope  that  a  real  break- 
through in  the  peace  process  is  possi- 
ble. But  we  are  in  a  very  sensitive 
period,  where  many  threads  must 
come  together. 

This  resolution  will  keep  open  the 
window  of  opportunity  for  that  proc- 
ess. It  will  preserve  our  options  as  we 
deal  with  this  evolving  situation.  The 
resolution  deserves  our  unanimous 
support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  time  on  my 
side  to  Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  time  on  this 
side  to  the  dlstingushed  chairman  of 
the  committee. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  delete  Senator 
Cranston's  name  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  is  the  work  of  many 
Senators  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  several  issues.  Each  Senator  in- 
volved is  hopeful  that  the  peace  proc- 
ess may  continue.  Each  Senator  is 
most  hopeful  that  the  action  that  we 
take  in  the  Senate  will  help  the  peace 
process.  In  my  judgment,  the  resolu- 
tion we  now  have  before  us  offers  a 
strong  opportunity  for  the  peace  proc- 
ess to  continue,  for  the  excellent  Ini- 
tiatives that  have  been  manifested  by 
Prime  Minister  Peres  in  his  United  Na- 
tions speech,  by  King  Hussein  in  his 
important  comments  following  that 
speech,  and  comments  made  by  our 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  offer- 
ing their  good  offices  for  all  of  these 
processes  to  continue. 

We  faced  a  situation  yesterday  In 
which  there  were  those  who  were  fear 
ful  that  a  time  period  of  30  days  might 
run  out  before  the  peace  process  could 
come  to  greater  flower  Many  Mem- 
bers felt  that  an  arms  sale  to  Jordan 
would  be  inadvisable  until  the  peace 
process  had  resulted  in  face-to-face  ne- 
gotiations. We  have  relieved  that  diffi- 
culty by  providing  that  consideration 
of  the  arms  sale  may  extend  over  a 
period  of  120  days.  This  will  prevent 


an  unfortunate  adve»e  vote  on  a  sub- 
ject that  could  have  ramifications  with 
regard  lo  the  peace  process  and  result 
in  discouragement  not  only  of  our 
Government  but  of  King  Hussem.  of 
the  Israeli  leadership  and  others  who 
are  deeply  interested  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  interests  of  all  parties  have 
been  considered,  and  let  me  simply  re- 
iterate what  I  believe  those  interests 
to  be. 

First  of  all,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  a  proposal 
that  he  wishes  permission  to  sell  arms 
to  Jordan.  That  proposal  is  still  with 
us.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  that  pro- 
posal could  simply  let  the  clock  tick 
but  now  that  clock  must  go  for  a 
period  of  over  120  days  to  March  1. 
1986.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
sale  would  have  had  to  take  action 
within  a  30-day  period  under  the  old 
situation.  They  now  have  until  March 
I  of  next  year  to  take  adverse  action  If 
they  would  wish  to  do  so.  A  motion  of 
disapproval  would  be  in  order  at  any 
point  along  the  line.  But  it  is  the  gen- 
eral desire,  I  think,  of  most  Members 
not  to  file  that  motion  or  to  press  it 
until  It  is  clear  that  the  peace  process 
is  not  coming  to  fruition.  Therefore, 
all  interests  are  protected  in  that  re- 
spect. 

Rnally,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  important  to  say  that  there  are  in- 
centives for  the  parties  to  get  togeth- 
er. Clearly,  the  qualifying  aspect  of 
this  resolution  is  that  an  arms  sale 
could  progress  if  face-to- face  negotia- 
tions occur;  negotiations  that  are  sub- 
stantive, meaningful;  that  deal  with 
peace;  that  move  away  from  a  status 
of  nonbelligerency  between  Jordan 
and  Israel  to  a  question  of  peace.  I 
think  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  agree  with  Prime  Minister 
Peres'  comments  to  Senators  the  other 
day  that  we  ought  to  look  first  toward 
peace  and  the  end  of  hostilities,  then 
toward  arms,  that  Prime  Minister 
Peres,  at  least  speaking  for  himself, 
said  he  would  not  object  to  arnxs  sales 
to  Jordan  if  Jordan  was  not  at  war 
with  Israel,  if  the  belligerency  issue 
was  finally  removed.  That  is  the  key 
factor. 

Let  me  add  once  again  this  resolu- 
tion takes  away  no  rights  of  any  Sena- 
tor. A  motion  of  disapproval  could  be 
filed  immediately  if  that  was  the  wish 
of  Senators  I  hope  that  will  not  occur. 
but  that  could  occur.  It  could  occur 
anytime  during  November  or  Decem- 
ber if  we  were  m  session,  or  in  January 
or  February  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  disposition  of  most  Senators  Is  to 
withhold  that  motion  of  disapproval 
to  give  people  more  time,  to  let  peace 
have  a  chance  and  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  direct  negotiations,  given 
some  assurances  by  our  Secretary  of 
State  that  considerable  movement  Is 
now  afoot  in  the  Middle  East  and  pos- 
sibilities for  peace  might  come  about.  I 
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hope  that  the  resolution  might  find 
nearly  unanimous  favor,  if  not  a  total- 
ly unanimous  vote,  as  a  signal  of  our 
interest  in  keeping  vigilance  but  like- 
wise our  desire  to  try  to  enhance  the 
peace  process. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  In  offer- 
ing a  resolution  which  would  preclude 
the  administration  from  going  ahead 
with  its  proposed  arms  sales  to  Jordan 
before  March  1.  1986. 

If  adopted,  this  resolution  will  give 
much  needed  time  for  Jordan  and 
Israel  to  find  a  way  to  commence 
direct  and  meaningful  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  F>resident.  I  am  convinced  that, 
if  the  Congress  were  forced  to  act  now. 
it  would  reject  the  proposed  sales.  I 
would  agree  with  such  a  decision.  At 
the  same  time,  however.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  in  this 
body  and  the  House  who  would  be 
very  sympathetic  to  helping  Jordan 
meet  its  genuine  security  needs  if  that 
nation  becomes  a  true  partner  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  just  and  compre- 
hensive peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  both  Prime  Minister 
Peres  and  King  Hussein  are  genuinely 
interested  in  sitting  down  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  I  hope  that  they  will  do 
so  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  be  debating  and  decid- 
ing upon  a  major  arms  sale  to  Jordan. 

In  the  past,  I  have  had  severe  reser- 
vations as  to  the  wisdom  of  injecting 
massive  weapons  packages  into  the 
streaming  cauldron  of  the  Middle 
East.  I  have  supported  the  provision  of 
necessary  arms  to  Egypt  since  it  made 
peace  with  Israel  and  became  engaged 
In  the  effort  to  work  toward  a  just  set- 
tlement. 

Mr.  President,  In  early  summer.  Con- 
gress adopted  a  provision  I  offered 
which  stated  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress not  to  provide  any  major  arms 
sale  until,  and  unless,  Jordan  has  rec- 
ognized Israel's  right  to  exist,  agreed 
to  abide  by  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and 
338  smd  entered  Into  direct  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  Israel.  Those  condi- 
tions were  enacted  In  connection  with 
the  provision  of  $250  million  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Jordan. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  witnessed 
yet  another  cycle  of  Middle  East  vio- 
lence climaxed  by  the  hijacking  of  a 
passenger  ship  on  the  open  sea.  These 
events  and  the  continuing  terrorist 
threat  In  that  volatile  region  of  the 
world  only  underscore  the  desperate 
need  for  peace  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  neighbors. 

We  abhor  terrorists  tmd  we  must  not 
let  them  prevail.  Unfortunately,  they 
prosper  In  the  absence  of  a  compre- 


hensive peace.  Accordingly,  It  Is  imper- 
ative that  we  work  with  those  striving 
for  peace.  Jordan  Is  central  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  peace  ever  reaching  ful- 
fillment. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  give  time  for  the  steps  so  ur- 
gently needed  now  in  the  Middle  East 
to  be  taken.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
preserve  for  the  Congress  the  option 
to  stop  sales  to  Jordan  If  nothing  hap- 
pens. 

Unfortunately,  optimism  about 
progress  toward  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  is  seldom  justified.  Nonetheless,  I 
am  optimistic— I  hope  with  justifica- 
tion—that passage  of  this  resolution 
will  prove  a  very  wise  move  by  leaving 
the  way  open  for  early  progress 
toward  peace  through  serious  face-to- 
face  negotiation  and  by  providing  a 
genuine  Incentive  for  success. 

I  hope  no  one  will  mistake  our  Intent 
here.  We  Intend  to  give  time  for  suc- 
cess, but  I  and  fully  three-quarters  of 
the  Senate  have  Indicated  that  Israel 
and  Jordan  must  be  at  the  bargaining 
table  before  a  major  arms  sale  may 
occur.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  chance 
that  the  Congress  will  settle  for  any- 
thing less  next  year.  No  one  should 
doubt  our  resolve  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
sale  of  advanced  weapons  to  Jordan  at 
this  time  would  do  just  the  opposite  of 
what  the  Reagan  administration  says 
it  wants;  It  would  take  away  our  lever- 
age to  help  bring  about  a  lasting  peace 
In  the  Middle  East.  If  America  sells 
Jordan  arms  now  just  because  Jordan 
is  talking  about  peace,  we  will  not  be 
using  our  leverage  wisely. 

We  have  been  down  this  path  before. 

In  1981,  we  conditioned  the  sale  of 
AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  Saudis 
becoming  a  more  constructive  partner 
In  the  peace  process.  Since  then,  the 
Saudis  have  been  bankrolling  Syria 
and  PLO  terrorists,  and  we  are  still 
going  to  give  the  Saudis  the  planes. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  smart  to  put  our- 
selves in  an  analagous  situation  with 
Jordan— especially  when  you  consider 
the  contradictory  statements  which 
King  Hussein  is  making  about  war  and 
peace.  I  respect  King  Hussein  greatly. 
He  Is  striving.  I  am  sure,  for  peace. 
But  his  remarks  point  out  the  need  for 
us  to  remember  that  talk  is  cheap. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  we 
need  more  from  King  Hussein  than 
talk  about  peace  talks.  We  need  deeds. 
We  need,  as  the  pending  resolution  de- 
clares, direct  and  meaningful  negotia- 
tions underway  between  Israel  and 
Jordan.  I  believe  we  need  more  than 
that.  We  need  to  see  actions  for  peace 
before  we  commit  to  arming  Jordan. 

Last  week,  at  a  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  King  Hussein,  responding 


to  a  question  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Lugar,  told  us  that  the  state 
of  belligerency  with  Israel  was  over. 
But  in  today's  New  York  Times,  he 
says  just  the  opposite.  He  says  that  a 
termination  of  the  state  of  war  can 
only  occur  after  "a  peace  effort  under 
the  right  auspices— an  international 
conference  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
their  problem,  in  particular,  the  Pales- 
tinian dimension  and  Palestinian 
rights.  " 

The  Kings  rhetoric  before  Congress 
says  that  the  conditions  for  peace 
exist.  But  let  us  consider  the  current 
conditions  that  exist  between  Jordan 
and  Israel: 

There  is  no  trade  between  those  two 
nations. 

There  Is  no  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist,  and  no  peace  treaty 
ending  the  Arab  "holy  war"  against 
Israel. 

There  Is  the  matter  of  the  PLO— 
which  Jordan  protects  as  it  commits 
crimes  of  terror  against  the  people  of 
Israel  and  others. 

And  there  is  the  heavily  armed 
border.  When  you  are  at  the  border 
between  Israel  and  Jordan,  as  I  have 
been,  you  cannot  avoid  thoughts  about 
the  foreboding  presence  of  the  PLO.  I 
have  walked  through  the  line  of  fire  of 
the  machine  guns  lining  the  Jordanian 
side  of  the  River  Jordan,  machine 
guns  trained  on  the  Allenby  Bridge, 
the  only  open  land  route  between 
Israel  and  Jordan. 

These  are  hardly  the  conditions  of 
peace.  We  must  not  consider  any 
weapons  sales  to  Jordan  as  long  as 
there  Is  not  the  reality  of  peace.  We 
must  wait  for  the  King's  deeds  to 
match  his  words. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  vote  for  the 
compromise  resolution  now  before  us 
because  it  gives  King  Hussein  the  op- 
portunity to  act  for  peace  before  we 
take  any  final  action  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  banning  an  arms  sale  to 
Jordan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  support  this  resolution,  and  In 
doing  so.  I  rise  also  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  Senators  Kennedy.  Heinz. 
Dole.  Cranston,  Boschwitz.  Specter. 
Pell,  and  others  who  were  Involved  in 
bringing  It  about.  I  think  It  Is  the 
right  solution  for  the  problem  that 
faces  us. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  74 
Senators  have  Joined.  I  being  one  of 
them,  and  Indicated  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  act  to  stop  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Jordan.  There  Is  not  much  question 
that  if  that  matter  had  come  to  the 
floor,  it  would  have  passed. 


However,  as  a  consequence  of  a 
number  of  meetings,  it  appeared  that 
there  might  be  more  merit  to  sending 
a  message  to  the  King  of  Jordan  that 
the  Senate  does  not  look  favorably 
upon  the  sale  and  that  the  Senate  and 
Congress  and  the  White  House  really 
are  much  interested  in  the  parties  get- 
ting together  for  direct  negotiations. 

We  are  not  just  saying  that  we  are 
talking  about  getting  together  for 
direct  negotiations,  having  a  meeting, 
and  saying  'hello"  and  •goodbye." 
This  resolution  goes  beyond  that.  It 
talks  about  the  fact  that  those  negoti- 
ations shall  be  underway;  and  "under- 
way "  means  that  the  parties  will  sctxi- 
ally  be  Involved  In  meaningful  peace 
negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Jordan. 

That.  I  think.  Is  what  all  who  are 
concerned  about  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  really  want  to  see  occur.  We  do 
not  want  just  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  meeting.  We  want  the  parties 
to  get  together  and  discuss  their  dif- 
ferences and.  It  Is  hoped,  be  able  to  re- 
solve those  differences. 

Some  have  Indicated  concern  by 
saying.  "What  if  the  date  of  March  1 
arrives  and  nothing  has  transpired  at 
that  time?"  Well,  If  74  Senators  could 
sign  in  the  first  instance,  74  Senators 
could  sign  In  the  second  Instance.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  act,  if  that  be 
necessary. 

The  point  Is  that  by  enacting  this 
resolution,  which  I  hope  will  pass 
unanimously,  we  are  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  the  world  and  to  Jordan  and  to 
Israel  that  we  are  very  hopeful  that 
they  will  engage  In  direct,  meaningful 
negotlatlorvs  and  sit  at  the  bargaining 
table  and  bring  about  a  resolution  of 
their  differences.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  objective.  I  think  it  is  achieved 
by  this  effort,  and  I  do  not  think  It 
would  have  come  about  had  there  not 
been  74  Senators  who  first  joined  to- 
gether In  connection  with  the  Kenne- 
dy-Helnz  proposal.  I  think  we  have 
moved  In  the  right  direction  and  have 
come  up  with  the  right  solution,  and  I 
commend  all  those  who  have  been  in 
the  leadership  role  in  causing  that  to 
come  about. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Abdor.  Senator  Murkowski, 
and  Senator  Warner  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  2  minutes  at  this  point  to  try  to 
respond  to  a  question  being  asked  by 
many  Senators  with  respect  to  the 
March  1,  1986  date. 

The  question  is.  essentially,  "What 
happens  on  March  1,  1986?"  The 
answer  is,  simply,  nothing,  necessarily. 
But  I  think  the  point  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  was 
constructive,  which  is  that  prior  to 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  time- 


frame for  a  motion  of  disappoval  was 
30  days.  That  means  thai  at  the  end  of 
30  days,  the  President  would  have 
been  authorized  to  proceed  with  a 
letter  of  sale,  unless  the  Congress 
acted  otherwise. 

The  effect  of  this  resolution  is  to 
move  that  30  days  all  the  way  to 
March  1,  1986.  It  means  that  a  motion 
of  disapproval  could  be  made  any  time 
during  that  period. 

In  other  words,  nothing  necessarily 
happens  on  March  1.  1986.  If  it  is  the 
win  of  Congress  to  proceed  with  disap- 
proval, that  may  occur  at  any  point 
from  now  until  March  1,  at  which  time 
a  sale  would  be  possible  or,  If  the  Con- 
gress decides,  additional  action  could 
be  taken. 

I  make  that  point  because  no  Sena- 
tor Is  giving  away  any  rights  today.  He 
can  file  for  disapproval  at  any  point 
throughout  that  period  of  time. 

Many  Senators  felt  they  were  con- 
strained by  having  only  a  30-day 
period  and  preferred  not  to  act  within 
that  period,  but  might  prefer  to  act  at 
some  other  time  In  the  event  the 
peace  process  did  not  move  along. 

I  make  that  point  simply  as  an 
answer  to  a  question  that  Is  being 
raised  by  many  Senators  with  regard 
to  this  March  1.  1986,  date. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  speaks  about  a  motion  of 
disapproval.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  some  concerns  which  have  been 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian as  to  whether  or  not  the 
motion  of  disapproval  Is  the  necessary 
action  In  order  to  disapprove  the 
action  of  the  President  in  making  the 
sale  and  that  by  reason  of  the  Chadha 
decision  having  to  do  with  the  right  of 
Congress  to  act  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  or  similar  nature. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  has  the  force  of  law  and 
does  not  provide  any  basis  for  question 
as  to  Its  validity,  In  effect  we  really  are 
taking  a  much  more  major  step,  a 
much  more  meaningful  step,  and  we 
totally  obviate  any  legal  question  that 
might  otherwise  arise'' 

Mr.  LUGAR  It  Is  my  clear  Impres- 
sion that  we  are  doing  that  and  that 
this  has  been  a  careful  thought  behind 
this  resOiUtior, 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  for 
5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  not  just  on  this  question  of 
delay  or  even  on  the  question  of  the 
arms  sale  to  Jordan.  But  rather  I  wish 
to  speak  In  a  broader  context  because 


I  have  been  somewhat  dMucted  by 
the  ways  in  which  we  hs've  sttempfeed. 

In  recent  months,  to  influence  or  carry 
out  American  foreign  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  we  sometimes  forget 
that  American  foreign  policy  should 
be  guided  by  what  I  conclude  to  be  the 
No,  1  principle.  The  No.  1  principle  of 
American  foreign  policy  should  be  15 
what  do  we  do  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  Slates'' 

What  we  do  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  does  not  always  co- 
incide with  what  may  be  seen  as  the 
best  interest  of  Jordan  or  of  Egypt,  or 
of  Israel,  for  that  matter,  or  even  for 
domestic  organizations  as  well  Inten- 
tloned  and  as  good  as  AIPAC 

It  seems  to  me  that  American  best 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  are  best 
served  if  we  at  least  try  to  achieve 
three  fundamental  goals,  perhaps 
more  but  at  least  three. 

One,  Is  to  continue  as  we  have  since 
the  birth  of  that  nation:  To  support- 
ing the  security,  the  Independence, 
and  ultimately  the  ability  to  live  in 
peace  in  the  Middle  E^ast  of  our  friend 
and  ally.  Israel. 

Second,  Is  to  attempt  to  move 
toward  stability  In  the  Middle  East; 
Stability  among  all  nations  that  will 
aid  in  keeping  at  bay  the  rising  tide  of 
Moslem  fundamentsilism  as  It  affects 
governments  and  as  It  potentially  af- 
fects the  stability  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Third,  in  our  moment  of  energy 
complacency,  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
have  gone  through  a  period  of  mini- 
mum dependence  on  foreign  oil,  that 
we  are  slowly,  inexorably  now  turning 
around.  With  the  Increased  demand 
for  petroleum  products  in  this  coun- 
try, the  beginning  of  decline  In  domes- 
tic products,  we  are  going  to  be  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  external 
sources  and  they  will  inevitably  in- 
clude sources  from  the  Middle  East. 

These  three  interests,  it  seems  to 
me.  are  paramount  for  America  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  security  of  Israel, 
the  stability  among  nations  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  as  a  result  the 
protection  and  the  opportunity  for 
continued  supply  of  p>etroleum  are  in 
America's  best  interest 

I  feel  very  strongly,  as  1  suspect 
most  of  my  colleagues  do.  that  we 
were  placed  in  a  position  that  was  un- 
comfortable for  all  of  us  where  an  im- 
mediate vote  might  be  placed  before 
us  and  an  Immediate  vote  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  a  no-win  vote.  It 
would  make  no  difference  which  way 
that  vote  went.  We  would  not  be 
achieving  the  real  goals  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  We  would  either  drive  away 
Arab  States  and  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  radicals  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  or  we  would 
turn  aside  from  our  friend  and  ally 
Israel. 
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I  think  we  also  have  to  understand 
and  recognize  that  whatever  Influence 
we  try  to  apply  on  actions  of  other  in- 
dependent nations  should  be  done 
with  great  care  and  with  particular 
understanding.  Every  nation,  every 
leader  has  a  sense  of  pride,  a  sense  of 
Independence,  and  a  natural  reluc- 
tance to  react  directly  to  the  demands 
or  threats  from  others. 

So  we  have  to  be  careful,  exceeding- 
ly careful,  to  use  our  great  influence 
wisely  and  well,  and  I  think  in  doing  so 
we  in  this  Congress  and  particularly  in 
the  Senate,  where  we  have  such  an  ex- 
traordinary responsibility  for  foreign 
policy,  have  to  have  some  faith  and  de- 
velop even  closer  working  relation- 
ships with  this  administration  or  any 
administration  for  that  matter.  Our 
best  years  of  American  foreign  policy 
have  always  been  those  years  in  which 
foreign  policy  was  both  bipartisan  and 
In  partnership.  Congress  and  the 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  used  5 
minutes  of  his  time. 

Mr.  EVANS.  May  I  ask  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yielded  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  We  must  be  careful  in 
these  coming  months,  between  now 
and  March  1.  1986.  to  analyze  the 
progress  toward  peace  negotiations  in 
the  Middle  East,  to  lower  our  voices,  to 
lower  our  voices  in  order  to  give  the 
tenuous  moves  toward  peace  a  chance. 

Last,  the  ultimate  conditions,  if  any. 
which  we  apply  to  this  or  any  other 
proposal  for  the  Middle  East,  must  be 
capable  of  being  met  by  those  to 
whom  the  conditions  are  directed.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  to 
suggest  that  an  end  to  a  state  of  bellig- 
erency Is  something  that  could  be 
done  independently  by  Jordan,  that 
the  opening  of  talks  could  certainly  be 
accomplished,  that  a  successful  selec- 
tion of  a  Palestinian  delegation  could 
be  accomplished.  But  it  is  not  within 
the  purview  of  any  one  nation  to  con- 
clude a  peace  agreement,  to  sign  one. 
to  finish  the  act.  and  I  think  that  that 
is  an  inappropriate  condition. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  leaders  who  have 
worked  together  to  bring  us  to  this 
point.  It  is  the  best  solution  given  the 
unhappy  alternatives  which  were  in 
front  of  us,  and  I  desperately  hope, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  that  be- 
tween now  and  March  1  of  next  year 
we  will  have  moved  and  taken  several 
steps  toward  initiation  of  the  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 


Mr.  DODD.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Thank  you.  and  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  announce  in  ad- 
vance what  I  want  to  do  at  the  end  of 
the  5  minutes  so  Senators  will  have 
some  time  to  think  about  it. 

I  commend,  first  of  all.  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  putting  to- 
gether this  particular  language  in  this 
resolution.  I  have  no  objection  whatso- 
ever to  the  language  that  Is  before  us. 

The  concern  I  have,  and  I  realize 
procedurally  I  am  under  a  constraint 
given  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
Is  that  I  am  concerned  that  we  have 
not  provided  for  an  expedited  proce- 
dure for  this  body  to  react  if  during 
this  period  of  time  it  becomes  quite 
obvious  for  whatever  set  of  reasons 
that  the  peace  process  is  not  going  to 
be  capable  of  going  forward  and  that 
is,  given  the  volatility  of  the  region  we 
are  talking  about,  a  likelihood  that 
cannot  be  dismissed. 

The  absence  of  some  language  here, 
which  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
offer,  does  not  change  one  period  or 
one  comma  in  the  resolution  we  are 
considering  but  adds  a  paragraph  that 
says  the  following: 

Any  Joint  resolution  introduced  on  or 
after  February  1,  1986,  which  states  that 
the  Congress  objects  to  the  proposed  sales 
shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  601(b)  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

That  would  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  react. 

My  concern  is,  just  as  has  been  de- 
scribed by  my  colleagues,  that  we  will 
not  know  or  have  any  sense  of  what 
the  President  is  thinking  about  on  this 
matter  until  actually  March  1.  at 
which  point  the  psychology  changes 
dramatically  in  terms  of  this  body  re- 
acting after  the  fact.  I  would  like  to 
give  us  that  opportunity  to  react 
before,  if  we  can.  if.  in  fact,  the  situa- 
tion Is  not  proceeding  well. 

I  have  listened  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  suggest 
that  he  knows  of  no  reason  why 
anyone  would  object  if  things  were 
going  sour  for  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval to  be  brought  forward.  If  that 
is  the  case,  then  I  hope  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  would  simply  add  the  Isin- 
guage  that  would  provide  us  that  op- 
portunity here  since  It  does  not 
change  the  substance  at  all  of  the 
proposition  before  us.  but  merely  adds 
that  guarantee  that  we  would  then  be 
removing  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
this  particular  resolution. 

I  might  add.  as  well.  Mr.  President, 
that  I,  for  one,  happen  to  have  been 
supportive  of  the  efforts  of  the  chair- 


man in  trying  to  get  an  extension  and, 
in  fact,  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Shultz,  myself,  on 
October  16  requesting  this  matter  not 
be  brought  up  now  but  rather  delayed 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  So  I 
am  in  total  agreement  with  the  sub- 
stantive effort  here. 

My  concern  is  the  procedural  hole  or 
gap,  if  you  will,  that  we  have  left  our- 
selves here  that  I  think  that  we  may 
very  well  all  regret. 

So.  for  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to 
offer  a  substitute  joint  resolution  that 
includes  all  of  the  language  in  the  res- 
olution before  us  and  adds  the  para- 
graph I  just  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  to  my  colleagues  here— and  I 
say  this  with  great  regret,  because  I 
really  do  approve  of  what  is  happen- 
ing substantively— but.  as  a  procedural 
matter,  this  is  too  important  an  issue, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  leave  without  that 
kind  of  safeguard.  I  would  say,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  chairman,  who  I 
have  deep  personal  fondness  for  and 
respect,  that  the  objection,  frankly, 
causes  me  concern.  I  do  not  know  why 
there  should  be  an  objection  to  this.  It 
is  merely  protecting  the  prerogatives 
of  this  body.  We  have  adopted  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  that  has  given  us  that 
opportunity.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  ju- 
dicial inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
constitutional,  but,  nonetheless,  this 
body  has  felt  in  the  past  that  we 
ought  to  protect  ourselves  in  arms 
sales  by  having  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  disapproval  of  it. 

This  resolution  denies  us  that  oppor- 
tunity, except  to  the  extent  we  obvi- 
ously include  an  appropriating  process 
or  submit  all  sorts  of  resolutions.  But 
there  is  no  guarantee  It  would  be  con- 
sidered. Of  course,  one  Senator  here 
could  filibuster  such  a  proposal  if  it 
were  to  come  and  deny  us  that  oppor- 
tunity until  after  March  2. 

As  a  result  of  that,  as  someone  who 
prefers  to  have  this  kind  of  timeframe. 
I  would  reluctantly  have  to  oppose 
this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  object,  but  I 
do  so  to  protect  the  interests  of  all 
Senators  who  are  of  the  opinion,  or  at 
least  they  entered  into  this  debate 
with  the  opinion,  that  there  would  not 
be  amendments. 

Presently,  there  Is  no  expedited  pro- 
cedure for  a  motion  of  disapproval. 
This  resolution  supplants  the  30-day 
motion  of  disapproval  that  we  would 
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have  voted  on  otherwise 
expedited  effort  there. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is 
correct.  Senators  have  the  privilege  of 
filibustering  or  extending  debate  or 
employing  parliamentary  delays,  or 
what  have  you.  Many  want  to  protect 
that.  To  change  that  situation  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  and  without 
notice  to  extend  this  resolution,  is  an 
important  request,  but  one,  in  all  hon- 
esty, which  I  feel  I  could  not  accede 
to,  given  the  agreements  we  have 
reached  with  all  parties. 

I  appreciate  the  problem.  This  is 
why  I  tried  to  respond  earlier  to  sug- 
gest that  what  we  have  done  is  simply 
to  push  the  period  of  consideration 
back  from  30  days  to  March  1,  1986,  so 
that  there  is  a  longer  period  in  the 
event  Senators  wish  to  file  the  motion 
to  disapprove  and  to  get  that  into  the 
normal  course  of  debate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  I  UGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors response  to  that.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor know  of  anyone  who  objects  to  the 
addition  of  this  language? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  Senator  does  know 
of  persons  who  do.  I  can  be  candid  and 
say  that  one  factor  in  going  this  route 
was  the  attempt  to  obtain  consent 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  from 
the  President,  who  indicated  that,  if 
this  resolution  comes  to  him  in  this 
form,  he  would  sign  it.  That  is  an  im- 
portant point,  because  prior  to  that 
consent  we  did  not  know  the  Presi- 
dent's views.  Members,  however,  may 
speculate  about  vetoes,  about  overrid- 
ing them  and  about  the  time  sequence 
of  that. 

But,  in  the  context  of  effective 
action,  it  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the 
agreement  is  the  language  In  the  reso- 
lution that  was  known,  and  this  proce- 
dure, with  all  the  options  given  to  the 
parties,  including  the  President,  being 
protected,  that  lead  me  to  object  to 
changes  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend those  who  have  fashioned  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  proce- 
dure. Hopefully,  it  is  one  that  will 
produce  a  new  leverage  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  East. 

If  this  sale,  as  proposed,  were  to 
come  to  a  vote  today.  It  would  lose  In 
this  body.  I  think  that  there  are  those 
who  are  simply  unwilling  to  proceed 
without  having  the  opportunity  for 
the  kind  of  bilateral  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Jordan  and  Israel  that 
will  lead  to  peace  before  we  add  to  the 
total  number  of  arms  in  that  area.  To 
put  it  as  simply  as  possible,  peace  is 
likely  to  bring  arms— arms  of  a  kind 
that  will  be  required  to  allow  Jordan 
to  defend  itself,  with  its  allies,  against 
attack  from  radical  Arab  States,  and 
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that  Is  the  real  threat  to  Jordan's  se- 
curity. Unhappily,  history  does  not  il- 
lustrate that  arms  coming  first  en- 
hance the  cause  of  peace. 

I  commend  those  who  have  fash- 
ioned this.  I  hope  it  will  achieve  the 
goal  that  all  of  us  who  support  it  seek 
for  it,  and  that  is  the  production  of 
new  leverage  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Jordan.  I  believe,  is  entitled  to 
some  assurance  from  those  of  us  that 
are  concerned  about  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  that  we  are  concerned 
about  her  security,  as  well.  I  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  think  that  we  will 
not  stand  idly  by,  as,  indeed,  we  did 
not  stand  idly  by  when  Israel  was  at- 
tacked by  other  radical  Arab  States  in 
earlier  times. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  again  commend 
those  that  have  fashioned  this  com- 
promise. I  hope  that  It  does  produce 
that  leverage  for  peace  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  others  in  commending  the 
various  Senators  who  have  brought  us 
to  this  particular  place  in  addressing 
this  issue,  especially  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Senator  Metzenbaum.  Senator 
Cranston.  Senator  Pell,  Senator 
Heinz,  Senator  Boschwitz.  Senator 
Kasten,  Senator  Inouye,  and  our 
leader  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Lugar,  and  the  majori- 
ty leader.  Senator  Dole. 

Two  days  ago.  Senator  Heinz  and  I 
introduced  a  resolution  with  74  Senate 
sponsors  opposing  the  administration's 
plan,  announced  on  Monday,  to  sell  up 
to  $2  billion  in  sophisticated  fighter 
planes,  missiles,  and  other  advanced 
weapons  to  Jordan.  As  the  broad  sup- 
port for  our  resolution  demonstrates. 
there  Is  overwhelming  opposition  in 
the  Senate  to  any  such  arms  sale  at 
this  time. 

The  administration's  plan  is  irrep- 
arably flawed,  because  it  puts  the 
arms  cart  before  the  peace  horse.  We 
all  hope  that  Jordan  and  Israel  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  historic  breakthrough 
for  peace  between  their  nations  It  is 
obvious  that  Israel  Is  not  the  obstacle 
to  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  And  we 
are  also  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  confront  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
in  deciding  whether  to  go  forward 
with  direct  and  meaningful  peace  ne 
gotlatlons  with  Israel. 

But  at  least  until  those  negotiations 
are  underway,  this  arms  deal  is  prema 
ture.  There  is  no  justification  for  any 
weapons  sale  to  Jordan  or  any  other 
Arab  nation  that  might  endanger  the 
security  of  Israel 

The  present  resolution  achieves  the 
full  goal  we  sought  in  the  resolution 
we  introduced  2  days  ago,  and  it  de- 
ser\'es  the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 
By  our  action  delaying— and  denying— 
the  sale  for  now,  we  offer  a  clear,  con- 


tinuing, and  appropriate  incentive  to 
Jordan  to  make  peace  with  Israel.  The 
last  thing  we  need  is  to  provide  a  disin- 
centive to  the  peace  process,  by  giving 
the  King  an  opportunity  to  take  our 
weapons  and  run. 

Let  us  pray  that  4  months  from  now. 
with  good  fortune  and  courageous 
leadership,  we  will  be  offeruig  a  very 
different  resolution— praising  the  his- 
toric decision  by  Jordan  and  Israel  to 
begin  negotiations  for  peace. 

If  not,  then  we  stand  ready  in  the 
Senate  to  renew  our  opposition  to  any 
policy  and  any  sale  that  would  esca- 
late the  arms  race,  not  facilitate  the 
peace  process,  m  the  Middle  East, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr,  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  BOSCHWITZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding, 

Mr.  LUGAR  Mr  President.  I  believe 
6  minutes  remains;  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr,  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President,  I 
commend  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts. Senator  Kennedy,  as  well  as 
Senator  Metzenb.aum  Senator  Spec- 
ter, the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  for  coming 
forw-ard  with  this  resolution. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut that  it  is  not  my  interpreta- 
tion at  all  that  the  Senate  has  waived 
any  rights  whatsoever.  The  Senate  is 
not  constrained  to  act  tci  reject  this 
arms  sale  wlthm  30  days.  It  can  reject 
this  arms  sale  anytime  prior  to  deliv- 
ery. 

I  believe  there  is  a  critical  message 
contained  In  the  heart  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Congress  has  consistently  ex- 
pressed Its  view  that  major  arms  sales 
to  nations  at  war  with  Israel  should 
come  only  after  those  nations  have 
agreed  to  make  peace  with  Israel  and 
are  sitting  down  in  direct,  face-to-face 
negotiations  with  Israel  toward  that 
end.  Arms  should  not  be  used  as  an  In- 
centive for  such  nations  to  be  encour- 
age to  discuss  peace,  but  as  recognition 
of  achievements  in  the  peace  process. 
as  was  the  case  with  Egypt  where  I 
think  we  very  fully  came  forward  in 
meeting  our  commitments  that  were 
.made  prior  to  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords, 

Prom  the  time  adminLstratior.  first 
began  discussing  the  arms  package  to 
Jordan,  Congress,  ir,  keeping  with  its 
policy,  has  consistently  urged  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  postpone  consideration  of 
such  sales  until  Jordan  was  sitting  at 
the  peace  table  with  Israel 

Seventy-four  Senators  have  clearly 
expressed  their  view  that  now  is  not 
the  time  to  consider  an  arms  package 
of  such  major  proportions  tc  Jordan. 
Rather  than  rejecting  the  sale  out- 
right,   however,    which    the    Senate 
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would  have  done  if  we  had  Insisted,  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  that 
would  give  the  King  and  the  Israelis 
more  time  to  begin  face-to-face  negoti- 
ations. 

Prime  Minister  Peres,  In  a  bold  auid 
courageous  speech  before  the  U.S. 
General  Assembly  last  week,  went  far- 
ther than  any  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
has  ever  gone  toward  meeting  Jordani- 
an conditions  for  peace  talks.  Now  It  is 
up  to  King  Hussein  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge and  sit  down  with  Israel.  The 
days  of  rhetoric  are  over.  Concrete, 
courageous  actions  are  now  required 
by  Jordon.  Congress,  through  this  res- 
olution, is  giving  the  process  a  chance 
to  unfold. 

Let  me  clarify  if  there  are  any  ambi- 
guities or  questions  pertaining  to  the 
language  of  the  resolution.  The  resolu- 
tion delays  congressional  action  on  the 
President's  request  for  120  days.  The 
language  of  the  resolution,  according 
to  my  understanding,  does  not.  in 
effect,  approve  the  arms  sale  in  any 
way  but  suspends  Judgment  on  the  res- 
olution of  disapproval  for  the  period 
specified.  The  Congress  may,  at  any 
time  during  that  period  or  after,  pass 
legislation  prohibiting  such  sales  to 
Jordan. 

If  direct  and  meaningful  peace  nego- 
tiations between  Israel  and  Jordan  are 
not  underway  t)efore  March  1,  I  am 
certain  that  Congress  will  act  prompt- 
ly to  ensure  that  such  sales  do  not  pro- 
ceed. 

It  is  Important  that  this  legislative 
history  serve  as  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Senate  regarding  its  interpretation. 
Let  me  assure  the  President  that  we. 
in  the  Congress,  will  express  our  view 
on  these  sales  during  this  period  ex- 
tending to  March  1.  1986— and  after. 
Through  this  resolution,  the  Senate  Is 
simply  delaying  action  on  the  formal 
notification  request. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  comment  on  a  few  matters 
that  have  come  up  during  the  debate. 

FMrst,  as  an  habitual  vote  counter.  I 
want  to  state  my  absolute  conviction 
that  if  those  of  us  who  led  the  way 
had  persisted  and  brought  this  matter 
to  a  vote  within  the  30-day  period,  we 
would  have  prevailed.  The  votes  were 
here  to  deny  proceeding  with  an  arms 
sale  to  Jordan. 

However,  in  the  Interest  of  comity 
between  the  two  parties,  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  in  the  In- 
terest of  peace  and  giving  King  Hus- 
sein an  opportunity  to  follow  through 
on  his  words  about  peace,  we  decided 
to  work  out  the  compromise  that  is 
now  l)efore  the  Senate  and  will  soon 
be  approved. 

Second,  on  the  matter  brought  up  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  his  proposal 
adopted.  I  think  It  would  have  given  us 
greater  assurances  about  coming  to  a 


decision  when  and  if  we  need  to.  But  I 
totally  understand  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think  he 
had  no  alternative,  given  the  involve- 
ment and  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  many,  many  others. 

My  own  view  is  that  there  was  no 
certainty  In  any  of  the  procedures 
that  we  were  following.  The  original 
disapproval  procedure  had  30  days. 
The  present  procedure  has  120  days. 

Court  decisions  have  created  some 
doubt  as  to  our  capacities  in  this  area. 

However.  I  believe  we  have  devel- 
oped a  spirit  of  comity  on  this  matter. 
I  feel  confident  that  if  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Jordan  sale  under  cur- 
rent conditions  are  still  concerned  in 
February,  that  the  leadership  In  this 
body  on  the  majority  side  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  bring  this  matter  to 
a  vote.  If  we  find  obstacles  to  reaching 
a  decision  at  that  time.  then,  of 
course,  we  have  a  still  better  alterna- 
tive and  that  is  to  deal  with  this 
matter  on  an  appropriations  measure. 
We  can  adopt,  on  a  very  important 
and  significant  appropriations  meas- 
ure, a  provision  stating  that  no  funds 
can  be  spent  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  any  way  to  complete  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Jordan.  We  have  that  re- 
course, if  we  need  It.  I  trust  we  will  not 
have  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  may  be  required  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Ru.  228 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that— 

(1)  Prior  to  March  1,  1986,  no  letter  of 
offer  shall  b«  valid  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  proposed  sales  to  Jord&n  of  advanced 
weapons  systems.  Including  advanced  air- 
craft and  advanced  air  defense  systems,  that 
are  described  In  the  notification  pursuant  to 
section  36  (b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  October 
21.  1985.  unless  direct  and  meaningful  peace 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  Jordan  are 
underway. 

(2)  Any  Joint  resolution  Introduced  on  or 
after  February  1.  1986.  which  states  that 
the  Congress  objects  to  the  proposed  sales 
shall  be  considered  In  the  Senate  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b)  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Anns  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  sent 
to  Secretary  Shultz  on  October  16. 
1985.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


OcTOBD)  16,  1985. 
Hon.  OeoRce  P.  Shttltz, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  Secretary:  Last  week  during 
your  appearance  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  strongly  suggest- 
ed that  the  Administration  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  deferring  until  the  first  of  the 
year  Its  formal  request  for  the  proposed  $1.9 
billion  arms  sales  package  to  Jordan. 

In  view  of  the  serious  and  tragic  events  of 
the  past  several  days.  I  urge  you  to  give  this 
suggestion  your  Immediate  consideration.  I 
do  so  because  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  formal  submission  of  the 
Jordan  arms  package  will  only  serve  to 
heighten  the  Middle  East  controversy  and 
to  reduce  the  prospects  for  moving  the 
peace  process  forward. 

Accordingly.  I  want  to  reiterate  my  earlier 
suggestion  and  urge  you  to  reassess  the 
timing  of  this  request.  Hopefully,  the  recent 
developments  In  the  Mediterranean  region 
can  be  sorted  out.  Hopefully,  they  will  not 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  the  peace  process. 
And  hopefully,  the  Administration's  expec- 
tations for  significant  progress  In  bringing 
Jordan  and  Israel  to  the  negotiating  table 
before  the  end  of  the  year  can  still  be  real- 
ized. 

In  my  Judgment  all  of  these  hopes,  which 
I  know  you  share,  will  be  seriously  Jeopard- 
ized If  the  Administration  pursues  Its  origi- 
nal plans  to  submit  the  Jordan  arms  propos- 
al on  October  17th.  Realistically,  this  pro- 
posal deserves  to  be  set  aside  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  in  order  to  guard  against  any 
further  damage  to  the  peace  process  and  to 
prospects  for  getting  It  back  on  the  track. 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  timely  consider- 
ation of  this  suggestion. 
Sincerely. 

Christopher  J.  Dooo. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  If  I  could. 
I  would  like  to  engage  my  distin- 
guished chairman  In  a  colloquy. 

I  have  expressed  my  concern  about 
what  may  happen  as  a  procedural 
matter,  and  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  problem  with  that,  of  course,  is 
once  the  train  has  left  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  decision,  for  the  sake 
of  discussion,  that  the  pesu;e  process 
has  not  gone  forward,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  decided  in  the  national  Inter- 
est of  the  country  to  Issue  the  letters 
and  for  whatever  reason  we  are  fore- 
closed by  one  or  two  Senators  who 
want  to  disapprove  of  It.  but  It  goes 
ahead,  the  process  of  going  back  is  a 
far  more  difficult  proposition  than  it 
is  to  dispose  of  or  stop  the  sale  before 
it  occurs. 

I  think  we  can  agree  on  that. 

My  concern  would  be  whether  or  not 
the  leadership  could  give  this  Senator 
some  cause  for  relaxation  by  guaran- 
teeing that  If  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval is  offered  on  or  after  February 
1.  1986.  that  we  would  be  guaranteed 
the  opportunity  prior  to  March  1. 
1986.  on  or  before  March  1.  1986.  to 
vote  on  that  resolution  of  disapproval. 
Could  that  guarantee  be  given? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator.  I  hope  he  will  understand.  I 
personally  cannot  give  a  guarantee  on 
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behalf  of  the  leadership  in  the  majori- 
ty or  the  minority.  I  hope  the  Senator 
win  understand  that  I  frankly  do  not 
know  what  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion Is  likely  to  be  at  that  point. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  in  this  way: 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Cdifomia 
has  expressed  the  various  obstacles 
that  have  been  encountered  by  myself 
and  others  who  were  trying  to  draft 
this  approach,  but  the  votes  for  disap- 
proval were  here  and  that  view  could 
be  expressed. 

I  would  simply  say  that  on  that 
basis,  on  the  basis  of  comity  within 
our  comniittee,  on  the  basis  of  the  ap- 
propriations process,  that  the  will  of 
the  Senate  is  going  to  be  heard  auid 
will  be  heard  in  a  timely  manner.  But 
I  cannot  offer  any  further  assurances. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
majority  leader  has  arrived  on  the 
floor,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  possibly  I  could  engage 
the  majority  leader  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  I  might  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  for  a 
second.  I  posed  a  question  relating  to  a 
substitute  that  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  offer  that  would  have  guaranteed 
us  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  prior  to  March  1, 
1986.  That  unanimous-consent  request 
was  objected  to.  and  I  understand  the 
reasons  why.  I  wonder  if  the  majority 
leader  could  give  me  and  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  prior  to  March  1.  a  guar- 
antee that  should  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval be  offered  on  or  after  Febru- 
ary 1.  1986,  we  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity In  this  body  to  vote  on  that  res- 
olution on  or  before  March  1,  1986. 
Could  such  a  guarantee  be  given? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  offer  no  guarantee, 
but  I  doubt  there  would  be  any  prob- 
lem. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  the  same  situation  then 
as  we  are  today.  There  could  be  at 
some  time  ds\  effort  to  postpone  a 
final  resolution  of  the  arms  sale  Issue 
for  another  60  days  or  90  days,  de- 
pending on  the  status  of  the  peace 
process.  But  I  can  say,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  I  doubt  there  will  be  a 
problem. 

My  view  is  that  we  have  a  good  reso- 
lution. Drafting  was  a  cooperative 
effort  with  a  number  of  Senators  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle.  The  effect  of 
the  resolution  in  effect  Is  to  just  move 
everything  down  the  road  4  months 
without  disturbing  anything  else  or 
limiting  any  Senator's  rights. 

I  am  willing  to  assure  the  Senator 
personally  that  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  anybody  who 
wants  to  introduce  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  There  were  Sena- 
tors on  this  side.  Mr.  President,  who 
were  concerned  that  the  resolution 
was  not  specific  enough  in  disallowing 
other  people  to  rise  at  any  time  and 
offer  resolutions  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  resolution  could  be 
offered.  Whether  it  would  be  consid- 
ered is  the  issue. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  In  the  event, 
once  again,  the  peace  process  is  bogged 
down  and  not  moving  forward,  or  some 
other  events  occur,  74  Senators  will 
certainly  get  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  However,  we  believe  that  we 
have  expanded,  rather  than  con- 
strained or  contracted,  the  rights  of 
the  Senate  by  virtue  of  this  resolution. 
Furthermore,  just  as  I  felt  it  was  un- 
necessary to  specifically  prevent 
people  from  offering  resolutions  of 
disapproval,  so  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  unduly  concerned 
about  something  that  will  not  happen. 

We  have  negotiated  this  in  good 
faith  with  the  majority  leader,  with 
the  White  House,  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  know  the  Senator  is  and  has 
been  for  many  years  interested  in  the 
entire  subject  of  the  Middle  East.  I 
think  that  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
are  without  basis.  I  cannot  foresee  an- 
other Member  of  the  Senate  or  the 
White  House  trying  to  prevent  such  a 
resolution  from  being  properly  debat- 
ed and  voted  upon,  in  the  event  a 
member  would  try  to  do  that.  Certain- 
ly that  would  assure  such  a  resolution 
from  succeeding.  And  such  a  resolu- 
tion can  arise  at  any  time  prior  to  de- 
livery. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
retain  the  floor,  the  point  is  obvious. 
The  resolution  could  be  offered.  You 
could  offer  100  today.  That  is  not  the 
point. 

I  would  tell  the  Senator  from  the 
Minnesota  I  hope  he  is  absolutely 
right  and  I  am  wrong.  But  I  also  say, 
as  I  stand  here  today.  I  have  a  sinking 
feeling  I  am  right  and  he  is  wrong 
Now,  we  will  know  on  March  1,  But  I 
would  like  to  think  that  we  had  at 
least  covered  ourselves  in  this  body  so 
that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  will  I  hope  I  am  wrong,  I 
mean  that  with  all  sincerity  I  think 
we  have  left  the  barn  door  open  and 
we  will  come  to  regret  it 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President, 
the  Senate  can  act  on  this  at  any  time 
prior  to  delivery  of  the  weapon  system 
in  the  proposed  package  I  think  ue 
have  expanded  our  rights  and  that  we 
constrained  the  rights  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time^ 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PELL.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  made  a  very  good  and 
very  valid  point.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  gave  us  a  very  good  assurance,  a 
generous  assurance.  I  think  that  point 
is  pretty  well  covered. 

Is  there  anybody  else  on  our  side 
who  wants  to  speak? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  floor  manager 
yield  for  a  question  on  our  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  or  not  the  30-day  clock, 
which  the  law  has,  would  ever,  what- 
ever weaknesses  or  questions  that 
exist  about  It,  will  that  30-day  clock 
begin  to  nm  again  on  March  1? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  No,  it  would  not.  The 
clock  would  expire  on  March  1. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  clock  will  have  ex- 
pired by  March  1.  I  think  that  is  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
making,  that  there  are  some  things 
that  we  give  up.  It  may  be  an  imper- 
fect clock  because  of  Chadha.  but  it  is 
a  clock,  and  that  clock  would  have  run 
out  by  March  1.  We  aU  ought  to  be 
aware  of  that  fact.  I  think  the  resolu- 
tion is  worthy  of  support,  but  there  is 
a  very  critical  problem  with  it  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  watch  very,  very 
carefully,  and  that  is  exactly  the  fact 
that  the  clock  will  no  longer  have  any 
time  on  it  by  that  time. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  my  point  is  that  it  does  not 
matter  if  the  clock  nins  out.  We  can 
bring  a  resolution  of  disapproval  to 
the  floor  at  any  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN,  Except  that  clock  has 
expedited  procedures,  does  it  not?  It 
does  not  have  any  expedited  proce- 
dures left  on  March  1.  Those  proce- 
dures may  have  gone  dowTi  the  tube  In 
that  Chadha  ruled  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  to  which  it  is  connect- 
ed went  down  the  tube,  but  nonethe- 
less you  could  offer  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  dLsapprove]  and  have  expe- 
dited procedures,  and  then  It  would  be 
a  court  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  concurrent  resolution  In  fact  vio- 
lated Chadha  or  not  Under  this  reso- 
lution, the  clock  r^ns:  out  before 
March  1.  There  are  no  expedited  pro- 
cedures at  all,  as  defective  as  they  may 
be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  expired. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr,  President. 
the  administration's  decision  t-o  hold 
off  on  the  proposed  *1  9  billion  arms 
sale  to  Jordan  should  be  lauded  Sell- 
ing Jordan  our  most  sophisticated 
weapons  prior  to  their  negotiating  di- 
rectly with  Israel  would  have  been  a 
gra\e  and  costlv  mistake. 

King  Hussein  has  taken  some  liiltla- 
tlves  recently,  and  I  believe  there  is 
some  hope  that  peace  will  prevail.  I 
know  that  the  King,  like  Prime  Minis- 
ter Peres,  is  a  man  of  peace.  However, 
arms  sales  have  never  Induced  peace  in 
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the  Middle  East— a  region  which  has 
suffered  from  perpetual  war  and 
unrest.  King  Hussein  must  back  up  his 
words  with  actions. 

King  Hussein  met  with  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  earlier  this 
month,  and  told  us  that  he  recognizes 
the  existence  of  Israel.  He  also  agreed 
to  negotiations  with  Israel  under  the 
auspices  of  an  international  confer- 
ence. Although  the  U.S.  Government 
has  opposed  the  Idea  of  sui  interna- 
tional conference  because  It  invites  the 
Soviets,  the  Syrians,  and  the  PLO  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  path  toward 
peace.  It  is  a  start. 

After  years  of  bloodshed  and  con- 
stant tension,  the  possibility  of  peace 
between  Israel  and  Jordan  Is  much 
more  than  a  dream.  But  It  requires 
courageous  steps. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  King  Hussein 
will  use  the  next  4  months  to  take  the 
necessary.  Irrevocable  steps  and 
engage  In  direct  talks  with  Israel. 
When  the  late  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  embarked  upon  his  cou- 
rageous Journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  took 
that  all-important  step  toward  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict.  I  am  convinced  that  King 
Hussein  wants  peace  Just  as  much  ac 
Anwar  Sadat  did— till  that  he  must  do 
now  Is  take  the  necessary  steps. 

I  win  support  this  resolution  to 
delay  the  arms  sale  but  let  there  be  no 
doubt— if  there  is  no  movement  in  the 
peace  process— if  King  Hussein  contin- 
ues to  avoid  direct  negotiations  with 
Israel— I  will  again  Join  my  colleagues 
In  opposing  this  sale.  As  I  have  said 
many  times  In  the  past.  I  simply  do 
not  believe  we  should  sell  arms  to 
countries  in  the  Middle  East  that  are 
not  willing  to  make  peace  with  Israel. 
Our  Interests— the  Interests  of  the 
United  States— are  served  infinitely 
better  by  encouraging  peace  through 
negotiations  than  by  contributing  to 
Instability  In  the  region  through  an- 
other arms  sale. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  a  prin- 
ciple sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 223,  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  sale  of  advanced  weapons  to 
Jordan.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  today  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  compromise,  which 
halts  the  administrations  current  at- 
tempt to  sell  advanced  weapons  to 
Jordan. 

This  compromise  would  prohibit  the 
President  from  proceeding  with  its 
proposed  sale  of  weaponry  to  Jordan 
between  now  and  March  I.  1986, 
unless  direct  and  meaningful  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  Jordan  begin 
before  then.  Most  importantly,  the 
compromise  preserves  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  oppose  the  sale  after  the 
March  1  date  if  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  are  not  taking  place. 

In  effect,  the  compromise  achieves 
the  objectives  which  73  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  spelled  out  In  cosponsor- 
Ing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  223. 


In  my  view,  the  delay  of  this  sale  is 
vital  to  Improving  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  region.  The  current  flurry 
of  diplomatic  gestures  between  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Peres  and  Jordan's 
King  Hussein  are  cause  for  cautious 
optimism.  To  have  proceeded  with  this 
sale  at  this  time,  however,  would  have 
been  a  serious  threat  to  the  delicate 
progress  which  has  already  been 
made. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
direct  and  meaningful  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan  will  begin 
promptly,  and  most  certainly  prior  to 
the  March  1.  1986.  deadline  which  this 
compromise  establishes. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  original 
sponsors  on  this  bill.  Senators  Kenne- 
dy. Kasten,  Boschwitz,  Inocye.  and 
Cranston  for  their  efforts  in  halting 
this  sale.  In  addition,  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Senator 
Ldgar.  was  vital  in  avoiding  a  confron- 
tation on  this  issue  and  in  crafting  this 
compromise. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  delaying  action  on 
the  proposed  sale  of  arms  to  Jordan. 
To  support  an  arms  sale  to  Jordan 
now  would  surely  be  interpreted  as 
suggesting  that  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  efforts  that  King  Hussein  has 
made  toward  holding  direct,  bilateral 
peace  talks  with  Israel.  Clearly  this  is 
not  the  case.  I  look  upon  the  proposed 
4-month  delay  as  a  welcome  opportu- 
nity for  Israel  and  Jordan  to  make  a 
constructive  move  towsu-d  the  peace 
table. 

My  position  on  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Jordan  has  been  very  clear.  I  believe 
that  It  is  Incumbent  on  the  Arab  na- 
tions—particularly Jordan— to  move 
the  peace  process  forward  before  I 
support  an  arms  sale.  To  date.  Jordan 
has  not  done  this  to  my  satisfaction. 

Over  the  past  months,  however, 
statements  by  King  Hussein  have  been 
encouraging.  Recently,  we  have  heard 
additional  statements  from  the  Middle 
East  that  give  rise  to  renewed  hope  for 
the  peace  process.  President  Mubarak 
and  King  Hussein  are  meeting,  and 
King  Hussein  has  responded  favor- 
ably—although cautiously— to  Prime 
Minister  Peres'  recent  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  peace:  It  Is  now  time  for 
action.  To  date,  the  hopeful  words 
have  not  been  matched  by  hopeful 
deeds.  It  Is  time  for  bold  action  by 
Jordan  to  break  the  current  deadlock. 
I  believe  it  would  be  foolish  for  the 
United  States  to  Jeopardize  the  poten- 
tial for  peace  by  premature  arms  sales 
to  Jordan. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  Just  a  minute  to  thank  the 
leadership  for  Its  efforts  to  defer  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  arms  sale  to 
Jordan. 

While  I  applaud  King  Hussein's  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  peace  process.  I 


am  concerned  that  the  King's  insist- 
ence on  an  international  conference 
including  the  Soviets,  Syrians,  and 
PLO.  has  effectively  blocked  any  real 
progress  in  this  area.  Israel,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  taken  the  first  real 
steps  to  break  the  impasse.  Let  us  wait 
and  see  If  their  efforts  bear  fruit. 

One  key  factor  in  my  own  decision 
to  oppose  the  arms  sale  was  the  uncer- 
tain funding  arrangements  for  the 
sale. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  sale 
represents  a  potential  commitment  to 
provide  $2  billion  in  additional  foreign 
assistance  over  the  next  5  years.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  budget  can  absorb 
this  new  conmiitment. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  does  not  advance 
American  foreign  policy  Interests  for 
this  administration  to  support  major 
new  foreign  assistance  programs, 
knowing  that  the  Congress  is  unwill- 
ing to  provide  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  fund  these  initiatives. 

I  hope  that  as  the  Senate  considers 
this  measure  between  now  axid  March 
1  of  next  year,  the  administration  will 
seriously  consider  how  Jordan  will  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  these  arms. 

And.  if  they  expect  the  United 
States  to  finance  these  arms  sales.  I 
hope  they  are  prepared  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  additional  funding  re- 
quirements. Of  course.  In  keeping  with 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment.  I 
expect  the  President  will  also  be  pre- 
pared to  suggest  which  current  activi- 
ties he  proposes  to  cut  in  order  to  fi- 
nance this  new  initiative. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion postponing  the  time  period  for 
disapproval  on  arms  sales  to  Jordan 
until  March  1.  1986. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  were 
we  to  vote  on  the  arms  sale  today,  I 
would  oppose  it.  The  sale  of  these  ad- 
vanced weapons  without  tangible  guar- 
antees by  Jordan  would  unacceptably 
Jeopardize  Israeli  security.  Moreover, 
at  this  time,  the  cause  of  peace  Is  not 
served  by  the  Introduction  of  addition- 
al arms  into  the  region. 

All  of  us  agree  that  the  peace  proc- 
ess must  be  our  foremost  concern  and 
this  Is  a  critical  time  In  that  process. 
King  Hussein  has  made  a  courageous 
effort  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  nego- 
tiations. He  has  worked  diligently  to 
build  support  In  the  Arab  world  and 
he  has  achieved  subsianiial  success 
Prime  Minister  Peres  remains  eager  to 
enter  Into  direct  negotiations. 

Our  action  today  will  ensure  that 
King  Husseins  efforts  at  reconcilia- 
tion will  continue  By  delaying  action, 
we  Indicate  to  Hussein  that  should 
direct  negotiations  begin,  our  Nation 
will  provide  a  full  measure  of  support. 
We  signal  our  Intention  to  reward 
those  who  pursue  the  path  of  peace 

We  must  recognize  that  King  Hus- 
sein's project  stands  as  the  best  hope 
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for  peace.  A  premature  Judgment  by 
the  Congress  would  undermine  the 
cause  of  reconciliation. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
pudiate the  President.  No  one  In  Con- 
gress doubts  President  Reagan's  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Israel  or 
the  peace  process.  The  decent  interval 
permitted  by  this  resolution  will 
enable  the  administration  to  maintain 
its  role  as  Intermediary,  unencum- 
bered by  the  onus  of  congressional  dis- 
approval. 

Many  obstacles  remain,  but  those 
obstacles  are  not  Insurmountable,  but 
overcoming  them  requires  boldness, 
decisiveness  and  good  will.  Today's  res- 
olution encourages  that  risk  taking. 

The  road  to  reconciliation  will  not 
be  easy.  Our  action  today  acknowl- 
edges the  extraordinary  difficulties 
and  eliminates  a  deadline  which  could 
become  the  death  knell  of  the  peace 
process.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  be  a  major  victory 
for  all  those  who  have  urged  the 
Reagan  administration  not  to  sell  so- 
phisticated weapons  to  Jordan  until 
King  Hussein  agrees  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  Israel. 

As  I  have  long  argued,  our  efforts 
should  focus  on  bringing  Jordan  to  the 
negotiating  table,  not  bringing  arms  to 
Jordan.  Weapons  are  no  substitute  for 
diplomacy.  In  this  case,  I  fear  that 
they  would  forestall  diplomacy. 

King  Hussein  has  helped  to  move 
the  peace  process  forward  to  a  limited 
ex'^ent.  But  postponing  the  arms  sale 
'\^  the  only  leverage  the  United  States 
has  to  bring  Jordan  one  step  further. 
Unfortunately,  King  Hussein  did  not 
publicly  aruiounce  his  willingness  to 
end  the  state  of  belligerency  or  enter 
into  direct  negotiations  with  Israel 
during  his  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

President  Reagan  has  defined  his 
goal  as  starting  direct  Israel-Arab  ne- 
gotiations before  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  resolution  before  us  today  gives 
the  administration  and  the  Jordanian 
Government  time  to  pursue  this 
course.  This  also  strengthens  U.S. 
flexibility  and  leverage  in  persuading 
Jordan  to  make  concessions  needed  to 
break  the  current  deadlock. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
this  resolution  which  would  bar  an 
arms  sale  to  Jordan  until  March  1. 
1986.  unless  Israel  and  Jordan  begin 
'direct  and  meaningful  peace  negotia- 
tions "  before  then. 

Providing  arms  to  Jordan  before 
they  make  peace  with  Israel  would 
focus  attention  on  the  Instruments  of 
war  rather  than  on  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  the  area.  In  the  1970's.  the 
United  States  waited  ur.tll  after  Egypt 
entered  direct  negotiations  with  Israel 


before  supplying  arms  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. This  is  a  basic  principle  that 
must  also  be  applied  to  Jordan  F*rovid- 
ing  arms  to  Jordan  at  this  time  would 
reward  them  for  not  moving  forward 
in  the  peace  process. 

This  resolution  will  encourage  the 
peace  process  to  move  forward  in  a 
positive  direction.  This  resolution  does 
not  embarrass  or  rebuff  King  Hussein. 
But  rather,  it  encourages  King  Hus- 
sein to  move  foreward.  It  encourages 
King  Hussein  to  recognize  Israel  and 
to  begin  direct  and  meaningful  negoti- 
ations. 

This  week,  we  may  have  seen  the 
first  step  toward  renewing  the  peace 
process.  Prime  Minister  Peres  of 
Israel,  in  his  address  to  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  King  Hussein's 
positive  response,  should  be  viewed  in 
a  most  positive  light. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  only  means  to  reach  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  Is  through  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  Jordan. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  advanced  war- 
planes  and  sophisticated  air  defense 
equipment  to  Jordan  until  March  1, 
1986,  unless  King  Hussein  enters  into 
direct  and  meaningful  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Israel.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  extend  the  period  in 
which  Congress  can  consider  this  pro- 
posed arms  sale  from  the  standard  30 
days,  which  in  this  case  would  expire 
on  November  19,  1985,  to  March  1, 
1986. 

On  Monday,  October  21,  1985.  the 
administration  submitted  to  Congress 
its  formal  announcement  of  its  inten- 
tion to  sell  $1.9  billion  worth  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  to  Jordan.  I  joined  72 
of  my  colleagues  in  immediately  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  this  sale.  This 
was  no  bolt  out  of  the  blue  for  the 
President.  Several  months  ago.  when 
word  first  began  to  circulate  that  the 
administration  was  considering  such  a 
sale,  I  joined  at  least  70  of  my  col- 
leagues in  writing  to  the  President  ex- 
pressing our  view  that  such  a  sale 
would  be  unwise  and  counterproduc- 
tive. In  spite  of  these  clear  signals  of 
disapproval,  the  administration  Insist- 
ed in  sending  this  proposed  sale  to  the 
Senate.  As  a  result,  it  should  have  sur- 
prised no  one  in  the  administration 
that  this  proposal  would  find  substan- 
tial opposition  here  In  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today  Is  not  the  same  as  the  one 
that  was  Introduced  to  disapprove  of 
the  proposed  sale  to  Jordan.  This  reso- 
lution, rather  than  rejecting  the  sale 
outright,  prohibits  the  sale  until 
March  1,  1986,  unless  Jordan  and 
Israel  begin  direct  peace  talks.  This 
resolution  strikes  at  the  heart  of  my 
opposition  to  the  sale:  Jordan  has 
done  nothing  substantial  to  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 


and,  in  my  view,  has  actually  contrib- 
uted to  the  tensions  that  have  made 
the  Middle  East  a  powder  keg.  Under 
these  circumstances,  to  reward  Jordan 
with  the  sale  of  some  of  America's 
most  sophisticated  weaponry  would  be 
the  height  of  folly.  Rather,  the  consid- 
eration of  an  arms  sale  to  Jordan 
should  await  positive  actions  on  the 
part  of  Jordan  to  reinforce  the  peace 
efforts  of  the  region.  In  this  way.  such 
a  sale  would  at  least  ser\'e  to  reinforce 
and  reward  the  King  for  steps  that  are 
clearly  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  world  peace.  By  refusing  to 
wait  until  the  King  has  taken  these 
steps.  I  believe  that  we  heighten  the 
tension  and  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East. 

My  reservation  about  this  resolution 
is  that  it  merely  delays  the  possibility 
of  the  sale  instead  of  rejecting  it  out- 
right. I  believe  that  under  no  circum- 
stances, either  now  or  In  March, 
should  we  permit  this  sale  unless 
Jordan  has  taken  concrete  steps  to  end 
the  state  of  war  with  Israel  and  to 
enter  into  peace  negotiations  I  am 
supporting  this  resolution  because  of 
its  timing.  I  am  reluctant  to  hand  the 
President  a  major  foreign  policy  set- 
back on  the  eve  of  the  summit  with 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  In 
Geneva.  The  President  needs  to  enter 
these  talks  with  as  much  support  from 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
as  possible. 

By  passing  this  resolution,  we  pre- 
vent the  sale:  we  avoid  an  embarrass- 
ing setback  for  the  President;  and  we 
provide  King  Hussein  with  a  clear-cut 
incentive  to  get  his  act  together  and 
take  a  more  positive,  active,  and  con- 
structive role  in  the  Middle  East  peace 
effort.  And  in  the  meanume,  if  by 
March  there  has  been  no  substantial 
progress  toward  peace— and  by  this  I 
mean  deeds,  not  words— the  Congress 
still  has  the  opportunity  to  reject  this 
proposed  sale  outright.  Given  the  cir- 
cimistances,  I  t)elieve  that  this  is  the 
best  course  of  action,  but  I  would  like 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  if 
Jordan  does  not  take  positive  action 
with  regard  to  peace  with  Israel  be- 
tween now  and  March,  that  I  plan  to 
oppose  the  sale  when  it  comes  up 
again. 

Mr,  BINGAMAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  to 
delay  the  proposed  sale  of  advanced 
weapons  to  Jordan  until  March  1, 
1986,  imless  direct  and  meaningful 
peace  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Jordan  are  underway. 

We  ali  want  to  see  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  widened  sind  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  imwlllingness  of 
other  Arab  countries  to  join  Egypt  in 
reaching  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
Israel.  For  the  past  5  years,  the  United 
States,  Israel,  and  Egv-pt  have  looked 
hopefully  toward  King  Hussein  as  the 
next  logical  candidate  to  demonstrate 
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the  statesmanship  of  the  late  Anwar 
Sadat  and  enter  Into  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Israel.  Unfortunately,  those 
hopes  remain  to  this  day  unfulfilled. 
King  Hussein  has  occasionally  ap- 
peared to  edge  toward  the  negotiating 
table,  but  then  has  backed  off  by  rais- 
ing unacceptable  preconditions  on 
such  matters  as  PLO  and  Soviet  par- 
ticipation in  the  talks. 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  months, 
the  King  will  make  the  hard  decision 
to  sit  down  with  Israel  and  engage  in 
direct  and  meaningful  negotiations 
with  that  government.  If  he  does,  then 
we  should  be  wiling  to  demonstrate 
our  support  for  that  decision  and  for 
that  negotiating  process  as  we  did  in 
the  case  of  Anwar  Sadat  and  Egypt 
following  President  Sadat's  visit  to  Je- 
riisalem.  In  that  instance,  we  did  pro- 
vide weapons  to  Egypt,  Including  50  P- 
5E  air  defense  aircraft  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  negotiation  at 
Camp  David. 

But  let  me  make  clear  that  I  reserve 
my  opinion  on  the  specific  $1.9  billion 
arms  package  which  the  administra- 
tion formally  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress eau-Uer  this  week.  That  package 
includes  not  P-5E's,  but  F-16  or  F-20 
aircraft  and  Improved  Hawk  and 
Stinger  air  defense  missile  systems. 
This  weapons  package  is  being  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  a  Syrian  threat  to 
Jordan.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
more  Immediate  threat  to  Jordan  once 
it  entered  peace  negotiations  with 
Israel  would  come  from  radical  terror- 
ist groups.  An  aid  package  to  Jordan 
designed  to  meet  that  terrorist  threat 
and  to  Improve  economic  conditions 
for  the  Jordanian  population  would 
appear  more  likely  to  guarantee  Jor- 
dan's internal  stability,  once  the  direct 
peace  negotiations  were  underway, 
than  the  arms  package  sent  to  us  by 
the  administration.  If  direct  talks  were 
underway  between  Israel  and  Jordan, 
the  external  Syrian  threat  to  Jordan 
would  be  deterred  by  the  significant 
military  capabilities  Jordan  already 
possesses  and  the  likelihood  of  Israeli 
intervention  to  prevent  Syria  from  set- 
ting up  a  hostile  government  along  Is- 
rael's long  eastern  border  to  replace 
the  Hussein  government.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  Syrian  military  planner 
would  make  any  assumption  other 
than  that  he  would  have  to  deal  with 
both  Jordan  and  Israel.  If  the  peace 
process  were  underway. 

To  conclude.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  before  us.  I  think 
that  It  gives  King  Hussein  a  real  Incen- 
tive to  get  Involved  In  direct  negotia- 
tions with  Israel.  To  have  gone  ahead 
and  approved  the  sale  of  advanced 
weapons  to  Jordan  before  the  King  en- 
tered negotiations,  as  the  administra- 
tion proposed,  wjuld  have  had  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  prospects  for  peace 
and  would  have  only  eroded  Israel's 
margin  of  security.  If  the  King  will 
now  break  with  the  Palestinian  radi- 


cals and  agree  to  sit  down  with  Israel. 
I  agree  that  we  should  provide  him 
tangible  support.  But  I  remain  ex- 
tremely skeptical  that  the  arms  pack- 
age proposed  by  the  administration  Is 
the  most  appropriate  means  of  show- 
ing that  support.  I  reserve  Judgment 
on  that  until  the  direct  negotiations 
we  all  hope  for  have  commenced. 
Moreover,  if  such  negotiations  have 
not  begun  by  March  1,  1986.  I  will  sup- 
port further  delays  In  the  proposed 
sale  or  outright  disapproval  of  the  sale 
depending  on  the  situation  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  a  long  history  of  support  for 
the  nation  of  Israel,  and  will  continue 
to  support  the  military  security  of 
Israel  In  the  Middle  East.  However.  I 
support  this  sale  since  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  pose  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
Israel. 

King  Hussein  Is  a  man  of  honor. 
Therefore.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  commitment  to  peace  with  Israel. 
Nor  do  I  question  his  nation's  need  for 
these  arms. 

Under  the  current  circumstances, 
this  resolution  is  the  only  alternative 
available  to  providing  these  arms  to 
Jordan.  In  order  to  maintain  the  via- 
bility of  this  sale.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  keep  my  remarks  brief.  Like  my 
colleagues.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  King  Hussein's  apparent  per- 
sonal commitment  to  peace.  In  the 
face  of  Syrian  threats  to  his  life  and 
his  nation,  he  has  cautiously  edged 
forward  in  talking  about  peace  with 
Israel.  I  am  hopeful  his  interest  will 
result  In  progress. 

Senators  Dou:.  Lugar.  Byrd,  and 
Pell  have  Introduced  a  resolution 
which  affords  all  of  the  parties  an  op- 
portunity and  time  to  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  peace.  In  delay- 
ing the  decision  to  sell  sophisticated 
weapons  to  Jordan,  the  resolution 
offers  the  Incentive  and  reward  to  act. 
I  support  this  resolution  and  the  op- 
portunity It  offers. 

However.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
delivering  arms  before  Jordan  delivers 
on  promises  of  peace.  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  if  we  approve 
the  President's  request,  we  sj-e  saying 
Jordan  can  stand  still  In  the  peace 
process  and  still  benefit  from  Ameri- 
can largesse.  In  the  end,  we  lose  our  le- 
verage. 

At  this  point,  I  think  It  Is  critical  we 
exercise  this  leverage.  It's  one  thing 
for  the  King  to  say  he  Is  Interested  in 
negotiating  a  peace  agreement.  It  Is 
quite  another  to  actually  sit  down  and 
do  it.  Moreover,  while  the  King  may 
be  Interested  In  peace,  we  have  all 
been  repeatedly  disappointed  when  his 
efforts  fall  to  bring  representatives  of 
the  Palestinians  to  the  negotiating 
table.  This  frustration  was  experi- 
enced most  recently  by  Great  Britain 


when  efforts  were  made  to  gain  a  com- 
mitment from  the  PLO  to  denounce 
terrorism  and  recognize  Israel's  right 
to  exist. 

Evidence  of  the  PLO's  sustained  be- 
ligerency  was  tragically  demonstrated 
during  the  recent  hijacking  of  the 
Achille  Lauro.  All  Information  points 
to  the  fact  that  Abu  Abbas,  a  known 
Arafat  loyalist,  was  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  hijacking  resulting  in  the 
brutal  murder  of  Leon  Kllnghoffer. 
The  PLO  has  not  spoken  of.  nor  dem- 
onstrated, an  Interest  In  peace. 

There  Is  one  challenge:  The  Senate 
wants  to  see  Jordan  prove  by  perform- 
ance it  will  negotiate  a  peace  agree- 
ment with  Israel.  When  these  talks 
commence.  I  will  reconsider  my  oppo- 
sition to  an  arms  sale.  Unless  these 
talks  commence.  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  oppose  a  s.c»ie.  Arms  will  not 
buy  or  build  peace. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  voicing  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration's  plan  to 
sell  sophisticated  weapons  to  Jordan. 
The  many  reasons  for  opposing  this 
proposed  sale  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  a  number  of  other 
Senators.  But  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  one  of  the  most  Important  argu- 
ments against  carrying  out  such  a  sale 
at  this  time. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Jordan  still 
refuses  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Israel.  Despite  that,  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  King  Hussein  Is  the 
best  hope  for  the  continuation  of  the 
peace  process  begun  when  Israel  and 
Egypt  signed  the  Camp  David  accords. 
But  the  King  has  seemed  to  moved  a 
step  backward  from  his  earlier  posi- 
tion on  negotiations  with  Israel.  In 
1982,  he  was  privately  assuring  the  ad- 
ministration that  he  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  decision  to  enter  direct  negotia- 
tions. But  last  month,  during  his  visit 
to  the  United  States,  the  King  was 
saying  that  the  PLO  itself— not  Just 
Individual  Palestinians  approved  by 
Yasser  Arafat— would  have  to  be  a 
party  at  the  negotiating  table.  He  was 
also  telling  the  President  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  be  a  full 
participant  as  well,  as  part  of  an  Inter- 
national conference.  These  positions 
do  not  Indicate  progress;  they  are  a 
repetition  of  the  same  formulas  es- 
poused for  years  by  the  PLO,  Syria, 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  speaks  of  King  Hus- 
sein's courageous  pursuit  of  peace 
with  Israel.  As  yet.  I'm  afraid  I  see 
little  evidence  of  this  courageous  pur- 
suit. Clearly,  it  will  take  courage  for 
the  King  to  negotiate  with  Israel  face- 
to-face.  He  will  have  to  do  It  In  spite  of 
pressure  and  opposition.  It  will  take 
an  act  of  courage  such  as  that  per- 
formed by  Anwar  Sadat  8  years  ago. 
Eight  years  later.  Egypt  is  at  peace 
with  Israel,  and  receives  large  amounts 
of   military   and   economic   assistance 
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from  the  United  States.  We  should 
only  reward  genuine  efforts  at  fur- 
thering peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
hope  Jordan  will  make  such  an  effort 
in  the  next  few  months.  As  yet  we 
haven't  seen  it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the  disap- 
proval resolution  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  73  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
look  upon  this  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate  as  a  good  step  toward  pos- 
sible peaceful  solutions  in  the  Middle 
East  Inasmuch  as  we  will  have  more 
time  to  reason  together  on  this  issue, 
as  well  as  giving  more  time  to  those  in 
the  region  to  talk.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  resolution  will  have  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support,  and  it  is 
an  action  that  has  the  consent  and 
agreement  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will 
help  avoid  acrimonious  debate  and 
assure  negative  votes  against  arms 
sales  to  Jordan,  and  I  believe  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  be  complimented 
for  fashioning  the  resolution,  and  I 
compliment  the  administration  for  ac- 
cepting it. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  will 
send  this  message:  The  United  States 
is  not  anxious  to  provide  huge  new 
arms  sales  in  the  Middle  East  until 
actual  peace  negotiations  are  in 
progress— it  is  that  simple.  It  is  some- 
what unfortunate  that  we  have  had  to 
go  through  this  process  inasmuch  as  I 
believe  it  was  clear  that  this  would  be 
the  result  without  first  engaging  in 
full  consultations  between  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress,  and  especially 
without  developing  a  true  consensus 
on  the  issue  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  indicated  last  June  that  he 
wanted  to  develop  before  sending  the 
package  up  to  Congress.  Obviously, 
that  consensus  is  not  developed.  In 
fact  the  overwhelming  consensus  Is  In 
the  opposite  direction.  However,  I  do 
not  look  upon  this  action  as  being  a 
victory  or  defeat  for  smy  particular 
party,  but  as  I  said,  rather  a  chance 
for  us  now  to  have  serious  discussions 
among  all  of  the  parties,  and  hopeful- 
ly before  the  March  1  deadline,  peace 
negotiations  will  be  underway  between 
Jordan  and  Israel. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
postponing  congressional  action  on 
arms  sales  to  Jordan  until  March  1, 
1986,  at  which  time  the  President 
would  have  to  resubmit  his  request  for 
the  sale  and  Congress  then,  as  now, 
would  have  the  right  to  reject  it.  I  be- 
lieve this  outcome  furthers  the  pros- 
pects for  a  serious  peace  process  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Had  the  request  been  before  us 
today.  I  would  have  voted  to  disallow 
the  sale  of  advanced  weapons  to 
Jordan,  and  indeed  had  already  co- 
sponsored  a  Senate  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 


For  over  a  decade  now,  successive 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
have  contended  that  Arab  States  hos- 
tile to  Israel  could  be  enticed  into  the 
peace  process  through  the  sale  of  so- 
phisticated U.S.  weapons.  However,  in 
every  case  in  which  American  arms 
sales  were  approved  prior  to  direct,  bi- 
lateral negotiations  between  an  Arab 
State  and  Israel,  the  peace  process 
either  stalled  or  suffered  setbacks. 

For  this  reason,  the  right  precedent 
for  us  to  follow  in  approving  or  reject- 
ing requests  for  arms  sales  is  Egypt.  It 
was  only  after  Anwar  Sadat  went  to 
Israel  and  Egypt  agreed  to  direct  nego- 
tiations that  we  agreed  to  supply 
Egypt  with  advanced  aircraft.  We 
should  do  everything  In  our  power  to 
encourage  King  Hussein  to  do  like- 
wise. Agreeing  to  arms  sales  In  ad- 
vance of  such  negotiations  would  thus 
be  counterproductive. 

In  this  regard,  the  developments  of 
the  last  few  days  are  encouraging.  Mr. 
Peres  has  reaffirmed  Israel's  willing- 
ness to  meet  with  a  Jordanian  or  Jor- 
danian-Palestinian delegation.  And 
King  Hussein  has  responded  by  calling 
Mr.  Peres  "a  man  of  vision.  "  In  this 
climate,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  inject 
the  destabilizing  factor  of  advanced 
weapons  sales.  Instead,  we  should  be 
encouraging  both  nations  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  pursue  the 
course  of  peace. 

That's  what  this  resolution  does.  It 
encourages  face-to-face  discussions  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan.  And  it  allows 
time  for  negotiations  to  take  place.  Fi- 
nally, it  preserves  Congress'  right  to 
disallow  arms  sales  should  those  nego- 
tiations fail  to  bear  fruit.  It  therefore 
provides  a  compelling  reason  to  move 
the  process  in  a  way  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  all.  For  in  the  final  analysis, 
no  amount  of  arms  can  provide  the  se- 
curity inherent  in  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr,  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  to 
bar  a  U.S.  arms  sale  to  Jordan  until 
March  1  unless  direct  and  meaningful 
negotiations  are  underway  between 
Israel  and  Jordan 

Mr.  President.  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  177.  the 
resolution  to  bar  the  sale  of  advanced 
fighter  aircraft  and  missiles  to  Jordan 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  direct 
bilateral  negotiations  between  Jordan 
and  Israel.  I  continue  to  believe  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  such  a  sale 
unless  direct  negotiations  are  occur- 
ring. 

Now  we  have  a  different  resolution 
before  us.  This  resolution  was  crafted 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  weapons  to 
Jordan  until  March  1.  unless  negotia- 
tions are  underway.  Its  purpose  is  to 
give  Jordan  a  window  In  which  to 
move  forward  with  the  peace  process, 
and  a  reason  to  do  so,  while  assuring 
that  Israel's  security  is  protected.  I  am 
cosponsoring  and  voting  for  this  reso- 


lution only  because  the  Senate  majori- 
ty leader  has  Indicated  that  the 
Senate  would  not  be  banned  from  con- 
sidering a  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
the  arms  sale  at  a  later  time  if  the  sit- 
uation demands  that  we  do  so. 

Under  this  resolution,  Mr.  President. 
King  Hussein  has  until  March  1  to 
come  forward  and  negotiate  with 
Prime  Minister  Peres  while  the  possi- 
bility of  the  arms  sale  remains  open.  If 
he  has  not  done  so  by  then,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  barring  arms  sales  to  Jordan. 
This  carrot-and-stick  approach  buys 
time  for  the  peace  process  to  ripen, 
while  giving  King  Hussein  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  if  he  Is  serious  about 
moving  forward. 

I  remain  opposed  to  this  arms  sale  so 
long  as  King  Hussein's  only  contribu- 
tion to  the  peace  process  is  rhetoric. 

Mr.  President.  I  disagree  profoundly 
with  the  administration's  argument 
that  this  arms  sale  at  this  time  will 
give  King  Hussein  an  incentive  for 
peace.  I  believe  an  arms  sale  at  this 
time  will  do  just  the  opposite.  It  will 
reward  King  Hussein  for  not  coming 
to  the  peace  table.  It  will  send  a  signal 
that  as  long  as  King  Hussein  keeps 
talking  about  peace,  he  need  do  no 
more. 

While  I  welcome  King  Hussein's 
statement  that  Jordan  is  now  prepared 
to  negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
Israel  promptly  and  directly  under  the 
terms  of  U.N.  resolutions  224  and  338, 
from  where  I  sit,  the  chairs  at  the 
peace  table  are  still  empty.  In  order 
for  the  peace  process  to  move  forward. 
King  Hussein  must  make  more  dra 
matlc  moves  toward  peace,  and  take 
greater  risks  than  he  htis.  Providing 
him  with  arms  now  will  remove  his  in- 
centive to  do  so. 

King  Hussein  Justifies  his  request 
for  advanced  arms  on  the  grounds  that 
he  needs  additional  protection  against 
conventional  attack  if  he  is  to  risk 
making  peace  with  Israel.  The  alleged 
"conventional  military  threat'  comes 
principally  from  Syria  But,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, this  alleged  conventional  threat 
from  Syria  has  not  prevented  Jordan 
and  Syria  from  recently  agreeing  on  a 
common  position  on  the  Middle  East 
peace  process.  And  it  has  not  prevent- 
ed them  from  cooperating  against 
Israel  on  the  battlefield  even  when 
diplomatic  tensions  exist  between 
them.  While  the  administration  says 
that  the  Jordanians  need  these  weap- 
ons for  defense  against  Syria.  Syria 
supports  the  sale  of  arms  to  Jordan. 
So.  to  me,  the  proposed  sale  of  arm.s  to 
Jordan  on  the  ground  that  Syria 
threatens  Jordan  does  not  make  sense. 

While  Jordan  s  need  for  these  weap- 
ons is  not  convincing,  the  military 
threat  they  would  pose  to  Israel  Is  real 
and  demonstrable.  Israel  does  not 
have  enough  soldiers  to  guard  its  long 
and  vulnerable  borders.  Instead.  It 
relies  on  a  small  standing  army  backed 
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by  a  large  number  of  reservists.  In  the 
event  of  war.  Israel's  air  force  must 
protect  the  country  while  her  reserv- 
ists are  mobilized.  By  providing  Jordan 
with  aircraft  that  can  fly  from  Jordan 
to  Jerusalem  in  less  than  10  minutes, 
this  arms  sale  would  enable  Jordan  to 
drive  a  hole  through  Israels  air  force 
defense.  When  the  aircraft  we  propose 
to  sell  to  Jordan  Is  considered  in  con- 
Junction  with  other  Arab  air  forces,  it 
poses  an  even  greater  threat.  Jordan's 
combat  aircraft  would  provide  a  high 
quality  addition  to  total  Arab  air 
forces,  which,  excluding  Egypt,  exceed 
2.100  planes. 

In  light  of  this  military  threat,  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  given  weapons  to 
Jordan  when  Jordan  has  given  only  lip 
service  to  the  peace  process.  Israel  is 
entitled  to  more  than  Jordan's  prom- 
ises that  these  weapons  will  not  be 
used  against  her.  Those  promises  have 
been  made  and  broken  before.  And 
when  Jordan  breaks  her  word.  Israel 
pays  In  blood. 

We  should  not  even  consider  arming 
Jordan  until  King  Hussein  sits  face  to 
face  with  Israel  in  bona  fide  negotia- 
tions. If  King  Hussein  truly  wants 
peace  with  Israel,  he  doesn't  have  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  meet  with 
President  Reagan.  He  only  needs  to 
cross  the  Jordan  River  to  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Peres. 

The  prospect  of  the  United  States 
arming  Israel's  enemies  not  only 
threatens  Israel  militarily;  it  could 
cause  irreparable  damage  to  an  al- 
ready fragile  economy.  Building  up 
Jordan's  arsenals  will  require  Israel  to 
spend  even  more  of  her  limited  re- 
sources on  defense.  And  Israel's  econo- 
my, though  recovering.  Is  still  in  trou- 
ble. 

Keeping  Israel  strong  Is  in  America's 
own  national  security  interests.  Israel 
Is  a  valuable  source  of  Intelligence 
about  the  Middle  East  and  Eastern 
Europe.  And  Israeli  military  experi- 
ence yields  critical  iriformatlon  on  how 
Amerlcam  and  Soviet  equipment  per- 
forms in  battle.  Our  alliance  with 
Israel  means  America  can  count  on 
the  use  of  Israeli  air  bases  and  sea- 
ports in  the  event  of  a  conflict  in  the 
region.  Alone  among  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East.  Israel  offers  strategic 
value,  military  sophistication,  political 
stability,  and  deep  and  abiding  ties  of 
emotion  and  tradition.  We  should  not 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  this  valued 
ally  without  good  reason.  Thus  far.  I 
have  heard  none. 

Weapons  of  war  rarely  promote  the 
business  of  peace.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, they  clearly  do  not.  Until 
Israel  and  Jordan  are  engaged  In  nego- 
tiations, we  should  not  go  forward 
with  this  arms  sale.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution,  and 
to  return  in  several  months  to  disap- 
prove this  sale  if  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  interim. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  chairman 
yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  Ls  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  have  a  few  seconds, 
and  I  will  yield  if  I  am  able  to  get  my 
point  across.  First  of  all.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Domenici 
and  Senator  Stevens  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  quickly.  There  are  no  expedit- 
ed procedures  under  the  current  situa- 
tion. I  think  It  is  a  mistake  really  to 
get  into  that  discussion.  We  are  not 
going  to  add  them  apparently  before 
March  1.  because  I  have  objected.  I 
would  Just  say  Senators  retain  all  of 
their  rights.  The  clock,  instead  of  tick- 
ing until  30  days  from  now.  will  now 
tick  until  March  1.  1986.  and  motions 
of  disapproval,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out.  will  be  honored. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  chairman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
state  very  quickly  that  I  share  my  col- 
league's concern  about  this,  and  that 
while  the  majority  leader  has  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  Join  with  us 
in  guaranteeing  that  there  will  be  no 
effort  to  prevent  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval should  there  be  a  turnaround 
immediately  after  the  March  1  date,  I 
would  like  to  know  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  if  it  would  be  his  in- 
tention to  Join  with  us  In  that  effort  at 
that  time,  and  that  he  also  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  an  action  of 
disapproval? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  respectfully  that  I  do  not 
know  what  the  contingencies  or  hypo- 
thetical situations  might  be  on  March 
1.  1986.  As  always.  I  will  try  to  enter- 
tain the  viewpoints  of  members  of  our 
committee,  as  we  attempted  to  do  yes- 
terday and  today,  eind  try  to  bring 
about  a  situation  that  conforms  as 
best  as  I  can  to  their  will.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  will  be  then, 
and  I  do  not  want  misconstrued  an  ad- 
vance commitment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  would  simply  state 
my  wholehearted  opposition.  Obvious- 
ly, as  the  chairman  knows,  we  have 
discussed  this.  I  am  willing  to  Join  in 
the  effort  to  delay  It,  obviously,  but 
certainly,  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, I  do  not  want  to  be  preju- 
diced In  our  current  position  as  a  con- 
sequence of  doing  that. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Haw- 
kins be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  pre- 
viously. All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
Joint  resolution.  The  yeas  amd  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  HattieldI 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  wsis  announced— yeas  97. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

[Rolicall  Vote  No.  250  Leg.] 
YEAS-97 


Abdnor 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Armstrong 

Gramm 

MurkowskI 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Nicklis 

Bentaen 

Harkln 

Nunn 

BIden 

Hart 

Packwood 

Blng&m&n 

Hatch 

Pell 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

BoschwiU 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Helms 

RIegle 

Ch»iee 

Hoi  lings 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kasset>aum 

Sasaer 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Simon 

Oanforth 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

DeConclnl 

Kerry 

Specter 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Dole 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Levin 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Long 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Lugar 

Trlble 

East 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

Welcker 

Ford 

McClure 

Wilson 

Oam 

McConnell 

Zorlnsky 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Ooldwater 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS-1 
Dodd 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Bradley 

Hatfleld 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.   Res. 
228)  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.J  Res.  228 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  prior  to  March 
1.  1986.  no  letter  of  offer  shall  be  valid  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  proposed  sales  to 
Jordan  of  advanced  weapons  systems.  In- 
cluding advanced  aircraft  and  advanced  atr 
defense  systems,  that  are  descrll>ed  In  the 
notification  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  October  21,  1985.  unless  direct 
smd  meaningful  peace  negotiations  l)etween 
Israel  and  Jordan  are  underway. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  regular  order. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OF  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  <S.  1730)  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  S.  1730. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  I  in- 
dicate that  there  are  5  hours  and  18 
minutes  remaining  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  Of  course,  rolicall  votes  will 
not  count  against  that  time.  I  know 
there  are  a  number  of  amendments.  22 
amendments  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  aware  of.  and 
there  may  be  others. 

So  I  suggest  we  have  our  work  cut 
out  for  us  for  the  remainder  of  the 
da>.  If  we  should  finish  fairly  early  in 
the  evening,  we  will  go  back  to  the 
State,  Commerce,  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment appropriations  bill.  If  not,  we 
will  resume  work  on  that  tomorrow 
morning. 

We  are  trying  to  work  out  some  ar- 
rangement on  the  farm  bill  that  will 
permit  us  to  take  up  a  number  of 
amendments  tomorrow  and  Monday,  if 
we  can  work  it  out  so  Senators  will  be 
here  to  offer  the  amendments.  If 
there  are  votes  required  we  could  post- 
pone those  votes  to  accommodate 
some  of  our  colleagues  who  would  like 
to  be  observers  in  Geneva  on  Friday 
and  Monday.  If  we  cannot  work  it  out. 
then  we  will  have  votes  tomorrow  and 
Monday. 

So  I  have  been  discussing  that  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
we  have  not  yet  made  any  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  been  very  lenient  in 
accommodating  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  get  to  the  Chamber 
after  the  15  minutes  allowed  for  the 
rolicall  have  expired. 

Today  he  has  called  for  the  regular 
order  on  one  or  two  occasions.  He  has 
a  right  to  do  that.  I  can  understand 
his  frustration  when  roUcalls  consume 
18  minutes,  25  minutes.  28  minutes.  30 
minutes. 

But  Senators  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  extension  of  that  15  min- 
utes. 


I  would  hope  if  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  Is  going  to  call  for  the 
regular  order,  and  he  should  do  it— I 
do  not  challenge  that,  and  I  do  not 
question  the  wisdom  of  it— but  if  he  is 
going  to  do  that.  I  would  like  for  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  to  be  put  on  notice 
now  so  that  they  will  get  here  within 
the  15  minutes  and  not  show  up  Just  a 
minute  or  two  later  and  not  be  able  to 
vote.  I  support  shortening  the  roll- 
calls,  but  all  Senators  should  be  given 
advance  notice  that  the  regular  order 
will  be  called  for  when  the  time  is  up 
from  here  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that.  In  fact,  we  have  always— even 
today  we  let  it  go  over  4  minutes  each 
time,  so  it  is  really  about  19  minutes 
and  we  had  Senators  pressing  on  the 
other  side  with  planes  to  catch,  wit- 
nesses waiting  in  the  committee,  and 
we  were  all  waiting  for  Senators  to 
show  up  to  vote. 

So.  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  knows,  it  is  not  always  just  be- 
cause you  want  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
someone.  It  is  someone  else  pushing 
you  to  pull  the  plug. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  majority 
leader  to  get  back  to  15-minute  roll- 
calls.  We  are  wasting  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  on  longer  ones.  I  hope 
once  the  word  is  out  we  will  stick  to  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  as  to  my  distin- 
guished former  friend  from  Minneso- 
ta. Senator  Boschwitz.  we  broke  his 
perfect  batting  average  today  and  it  is 
very  difficult. 

So  we  do  not  do  it  with  any  inten- 
tion to  frustrate  someone.  But  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  we  are  going  to  start 
trying  to  restrict  these  voles. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator 
GoLDWATER.  told  me  a  while  ago  we 
spent  2  weeks  last  year  on  rollcalls 
when  you  add  up  the  time.  About  half 
that  time  was  waiting  for  one  person 
to  come  in. 

Again  there  are  going  to  be  times 
when  obviously  we  will  have  lo  make 
compensations  but  I  think  we  all 
should  be  on  notice  because  all  of  us 
would  like  to  leave  fairly  early  this 
year  sometime.  We  are  probably  going 
to  stick  to  that  15-mlnuie  rule. 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr.  President. 
before  I  yield  the  floor,  let  me  inform 
Senators  that  we  are  now  on  reconcili- 
ation. They  heard  the  leader  indicate 
that  we  have  slightly  over  5  hours. 
The  time  is  about  equally  divided. 

I  am  now  aware  of  22  amendments 
and  they  are  coming  in  rather  rapidly 
now  that  we  are  nearlng  the  end  of 
the  20  hours. 

We  also  have  the  very  difficult  prob- 
lem of  the  extraneous  amendments, 
which  has  not  been  resolved.  Everyone 
knows  there  are  many  of  them.  I  do 


not  yet  know  how  this  problem  is 
going  to  be  resolved. 

Clearly  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
votes  at  the  end  of  the  process,  but 
they  will  be  stacked  because  there  will 
be  no  time  for  debate  remaining. 

I  urge  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments to  get  Ihem  to  us.  Even  though 
I  already  know  of  22.  we  are  going  to 
try  to  accommodate  as  many  Senators, 
on  both  sides,  as  possible.  So  if  Sena- 
tors have  some  amendments  and 
wonder  whether  they  are  on  the  list, 
the  list  is  right  here.  We  will  xerox  it 
and  make  it  available  to  more  Sena- 
tors. If  Senators  have  additional 
amendments  we  would  be  pleased  to 
try  to  accommodate  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  878 

(Purpose:  To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Pil)er  Arrangement,  to  promote  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  U.S.  textile  and 
apparel  industry  and  its  workers,  to 
reduce  unemployment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Thtrmond.  and  myself.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  l>e  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGS],  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Thurmond  and 
himself,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
875. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  EVANS  Mr   President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
At  the  approplrate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE  ENfORCEMEfT 
"SEC.  201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Textile 
and    Apparel    Trade   Enforcement   Act   of 

1985'. 

"SEC.  iOi.  POLICY. 

•The  policy  of  this  title  is— 

"(1)  to  prevent  further  disruption  of  the 
United  States  textiles  and  textile  products 
markets,  damage  to  United  States  textile 
and  apparel  manufacturers,  and  1(JS6  of  Jobs 
by  United  States  workers  by  providing  for 
orderly  and  nondlsruptlve  growth  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products:  and 
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■■(2)  to  Implement  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Ptber  Arrangement  by  requiring  the 
effective  enforcement  of  import  levels  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  contemplated 
by  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 

-SEC.  103.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

•(1)  the  United  SUtes  and  most  major 
textile  producing  countries  are  parties  to 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  ensure  the  orderly  growth  of 
Imports  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and 
to  avoid  disruption  of  the  markets  for  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  in  importing  na- 
tions: 

•■(2)  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  which 
first  entered  into  force  on  January  1.  1974. 
and  which  was  most  recently  extended  in 
December  1981.  through  July  1986.  contem- 
plates a  6  per  centum  annual  rate  of  growth 
for  Imports  for  most  exporting  countries 
and  provides  for  a  lower  rate  of  growth  for 
imports  from  significant  exporting  coun- 
tries; 

'■(3)  since  1980.  the  objective  of  orderly 
growth  of  Imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
prodU!?ts  for  in  the  Multi  Fiber  Arrange- 
ment has  not  been  achieved:  from  1981 
through  1984  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  into  the  United  States  have  grown 
at  an  annual  rate  of  19  percentum.  far  in 
excess  of  the  1  per  centum  growth  rate  of 
the  United  States  market  for  textiles  and 
textile  products  during  the  same  period  and 
far  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  import 
growth  of  less  than  2  per  centum  that  pre 
vailed  during  the  period  1974  through  1980; 

"(4)  the  disruptive  surge  in  Imports  of  tex 
tiles  and  textile  products  which  occurred 
from  1981  through  1984  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  ade- 
quately its  rights  under  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
Multi-Ftber  Arrangement  to  imports  made 
of  competing  fibers; 

■  (5)  import  growth  of  apparel  products 
has  substantially  outstripped  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  market  so  that  import  penetra- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  six  years,  reaching  a 
level  of  50  per  centum  In  1984; 

"(6)  based  on  a  nationwide  audit  of  major 
retail  outlets,  the  import  penetration  of 
such  major  items  of  apparel  as  trousers, 
blouses,  shirts,  suits,  skirts  and  sweaters  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  centum  of  domestic  consump- 
tion: 

"(7)  since  the  most  recent  extension  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  certain  exporting 
countries  have  sharply  increased  their  ex- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  fibers  not  subject 
to  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  with  the 
effect  of  circumventing  restraints  agreed  to 
under  the  Arrangement:  the  Increased  Im- 
ports of  these  textiles  and  textile  products 
have  caused  disruption  of  the  United  States 
market  for  textiles  and  textile  products  and 
have  seriously  undercut  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Multi- Fiber  Arrangement: 

■■(8>  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  are  predomi- 
nantly the  product  of  significant  exporting 
countries,  with  five  large  exporting  coun- 
tries now  accounting  for  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  all  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products; 

"(9)  the  domination  of  import  trade  by 
producers  in  the  significant  producing  coun- 
tries has  limited  participation  In  the  United 
States  market  by  other  producing  countries, 
many  of  which  share  important  trade  and 
other  national  Interests,  and  encourage  mu- 


tually beneficial  trade  and  investment,  with 
the  United  States; 

(10)  a  change  in  United  States  textile 
trade  policy  to  afford  the  smaller  producing 
countries  and  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
region  a  relatively  greater  share  of  imports 
of  textiles  and  textile  products  would  pro- 
mole  the  national  economic  Interests  of  the 
United  States: 

■•(U)  the  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  States  was  more  than 
$16,200,000,000  in  1984.  an  increase  of  53  per 
centum  over  1983,  and  accounted  for  13  per 
centum  of  the  Nation's  overall  merchandise 
trade  deficit: 

••(12)  the  current  level  of  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products,  ten  billion  square 
yard  equivalents  in  1984,  represents  over 
one  million  Job  opportunities  lost  to  United 
States  workers; 

••(13)  imported  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts now  account  for  38  per  centum  (the 
equivalent  of  three  million  two  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton)  of  the  annual 
cotton  consumption  In  the  United  States; 
only  one  of  five  of  the  bale  equivalents  In- 
cluded in  Imported  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts Is  grown  In  the  United  States:  tht 
result  of  the  massive  Increases  in  cotton  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  has  been  a  declin- 
ing market  share  for.  and  a  $1,000,000,000 
loss  to,  domestic  cotton  producers  in  1983 
alone,  which  was  only  partially  offset  by 
Federal  cotton  program  benefits:  another 
result  is  that  United  States  cotton  produc- 
ers, who  are  spending  about  $20,000,000  an- 
nually in  research  and  promotion  efforts, 
have  built  markets  not  for  themselves  but 
for  foreign  growers: 

••(14)  Imports  of  wool  products  have  dou- 
bled since  1980,  creating  major  disruptions 
among  domestic  wool  products  producers 
and  seriously  depressing  the  price  of  United 
States  produced  raw  wool;  the  Multl-Fll)er 
Arrangement  recognizes  that  imports  of  cer- 
tain products,  such  as  wool  products,  in  cer- 
tain countries,  including  the  United  States, 
pose  particular  problems  for  certain  indus- 
tries, such  as,  the  wool  products  Industries 
in  those  countries  and  import  growth  rates 
of  1  per  centum  or  less  have  l>een  permitted 
in  such  cases: 

••(15)  as  a  result  of  this  Increased  penetra- 
tion and  the  very  limited  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  United  States  companies 
producing  textiles  and  textile  products  Iden- 
tical, or  similar,  to  those  Imported  have 
been  seriously  damaged,  many  of  them  have 
been  forced  out  of  business,  many  have 
closed  plants  or  curtailed  operations,  work- 
ers In  such  companies  have  lost  employment 
and  have  been  otherwise  materially  and  ad- 
versely affected,  and  serious  hardship  has 
been  inflicted  on  hundreds  of  Impacted  com- 
munities causing  a  substantial  reduction  In 
economic  activity  and  lost  revenues  to  local 
governments; 

(16)  the  Increase  In  Imports  and  In- 
creased Import  penetration  of  the  United 
States  domestic  market  have  occurred  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  through  exten- 
sive modernization  programs  and  Invest- 
ment In  more  modem  equipment,  productiv- 
ity, as  measured  by  output  per  man  hour.  In 
the  textile  mill  products  sector  has  In- 
creased In  the  last  ten  years  at  the  average 
annual  rate  of  4.2  per  centum  and  In  the  ap- 
parel sector  at  the  average  annual  rate  of 
3.4  per  centum:  as  compared  with  the  lower 
productivity  growth  of  all  manufacturing  In 
the  same  period  of  1.9  per  centum; 

••(17)  the  factors  described  above  are  caus- 
ing serious  damage,  or  the  actual  threat 
thereof,  to  domestic  producers  of  textiles 


and  textile  products;  as  a  result,  market  dls 
ruptlon  exists  in  the  United  States  requiring 
the  new  measures  established  under  this 
Act; 

•■(18)  based  on  experience  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  on  other  factors,  the  growth 
of  the  United  Stales  market  for  textiles  and 
textile  products  is  unlikely  to  exceed  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  1  per  centum  during 
the  next  several  years; 

••(19)  If  the  rate  of  growth  of  Imports  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  into  the  United 
States  that  occurred  since  1980  continues, 
plant  closings  will  continue  to  accelerate, 
leaving  the  United  States  market  with  re- 
duced domestic  competition  for  imported 
products; 

••(20)  in  order  to  avoid  further  market  dis- 
ruption and  deterioration  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  United  States  industry  pro- 
ducing textiles  and  textile  products,  which 
Is  already  seriously  damaged,  it  is  essential— 

■•(A)  to  require  the  esiabllshment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  major  producing  countries 
that  reflect— 

(l)  the  Import  level  that  would  have  oc- 
curred hsid  Imports  from  these  countries 
grown  since  1980  by  the  6  per  centum 
annual  growth  rate  contemplated  by  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  or  1  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  wool  products,  or 

••(ID  the  actual  Import  level  resulting  from 
restraints  under  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  United  Slates  providing  for  an  annual 
import  growth  rate  of  less  than  6  per 
centum,  whichever  Is  the  lesser, 

•■(B)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  producing  countries  that 
reflect  their  1984  import  levels. 

■•(C)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  small  producing  countries 
that  provide  a  significant  increase  in  their 
market  shares  to  meet  their  development 
needs  and  to  permit  future  growth  in  such 
shares  consistent  with  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement, and 

•(D)  to  limit  the  future  growth  rate  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  into 
the  United  Stales  to  levels  which  reflect  or- 
derly growth  as  provided  for  In  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  and  the  most  recent 
Protocol  extending  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement; 

■■(21)  the  establishment  of  Import  levels, 
and  limitation  on  future  import  growth  to 
levels,  that  reflect  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  that  also 
reflect  the  expected  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  market  for  textiles  and  textile 
products  will  fulfill  announced  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  regarding  trade  In 
textiles  and  apparel; 

■•(22)  as  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
long  recognized,  a  strong,  viable  and  effi- 
cient domestic  textiles  and  textile  products 
Industry  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  Im- 
pairment of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

••(23)  the  developments  that  have  led  to 
the  sharp  Increase  In  imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  since  1980  may  not  have 
been  foreseeable;  nevertheless,  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  International  agree- 
ments should  have  been  Invoked  In  order  to 
prevent  Increased  quantities  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  from  being  Imported  under 
such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  seri- 
ous damage  to  domestic  producers  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  in  the  United 
States;  and 


(24)  the  sharp  Increase  In  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  since  1980,  and  the 
effect  of  this  Increase  on  the  United  States 
textiles  and  apparel  industry  and  its  work- 
ers, constitutes  exceptional  circumstances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Milti-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  its  Protocol. 

•SEC.  204   DEFINITIONS. 

•For  purposes  of  this  title— 

••(1)  The  term  •Textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  all  man- 
made  fibers,  tops,  yams,  piece  goods,  made- 
up  articles,  apparel,  and  other  textile  manu- 
factured products  (which  derive  their  chief 
characteristics  from  their  textile  compo- 
nents) made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any 
natural  or  manmade  fil>er,  or  blend  thereof, 
that  are  classified  under  schedule  3,  part  6 
of  schedule  6,  part  1,  4,  5  (except  subpart  E), 
7,  or  13  of  schedule  7,  or  part  1  of  schedule  8 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  The  term  •category"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  the  product  of  a  country,  each  of  the 
following— 

••(A)  each  category  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  Identified  by  a  three-digit  textile 
category  numl>er  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  publication  •Correlation:  Textile 
and  Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  AnnoUted^.  dated 
January  1985  and,  subsequently,  in  the  first 
edition  of  such  document  that  Is  revised  to 
reflect  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Nomenclature  Structure  of  the  Harmo- 
nized System; 

■•(B)  with  respect  to  each  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  (1)  an  agree- 
ment on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
limiting  exports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  SUtes  that  Includes  spe- 
cific limiutions  on  subdivisions  of  a  catego- 
ry described  In  subparagraph  (A),  or  (11) 
taken  unilateral  action  to  limit  products  en- 
tered under  such  a  sut>divislon,  each  such 
subdivision; 

(C)  a  category  consisting  of  the  man- 
made  fiber  products  classified  under  subpart 
E  of  part  1  of  schedule  3  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

■(D)  each  category  consisting  of  each  of 
the  following  products  when,  because  of  any 
fiber  content,  that  product  is  not  subject  to 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement: 

■■(1)  yam, 

•■(11)  fabric. 

••(ill)  apparel,  and 

••(iv)  other  textile  products: 

••(3)  The  term  '•import  sensitive  category" 
means— 

••(A)  a  category  (other  than  a  category  ap- 
plicable to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  a  product  of  a  country  in  the  Caribbean 
region)  for  which  the  ratio  of  imports  to  do- 
mestic production,  as  reported  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  publication  "U.S. 
Production,  Imports  and  Import/Production 
Ratios  for  Cotton,  W-Jol  and  Man-Made 
Fiber  Textiles  and  Apparel",  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 40.0  for  the  preceding  calendar  year; 
and 

"(B)  a  category  covering  wool  products: 

■■(4)  The  term  "country"  means  a  foreign 
country  (other  tham  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  constituted  on  December  31, 
1984).  a  foreign  territory,  an  insular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  SUtes.  or  any  other  terri- 
tory, possession,  colony,  trusteeship  or  polit- 
ical entity,  whether  affiliated  with  the 
United  SUtes  or  not,  that  is  outside  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  SUtes: 


•(5)  The  term  •major  producing  country  " 
means  a  country  the  annual  aggregate 
quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  products  of 
which  that  entered  under  the  categories  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  during  calen- 
dar year  1984  equalled  or  exceeded  10  per- 
cent of  all  textiles  and  textile  products 
under  such  categories  that  entered  from  all 
countries  and  from  Canada  and  the  Member 
States  of  the  European  Ek:onomic  Communi- 
ty during  calendar  year  1984; 

■■(6)  The  term  ■producing  country"  means 
a  country  (other  than  a  major  producing 
country  and  a  country  in  ^he  Carribean 
region)  the  annual  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  of  which  that 
entered  under  the  categories  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  during  calendar  year  1984 
equalled  or  exceeded  1.25  per  centum  of  all 
textiles  and  textile  products  under  such  cat- 
egories that  entered  from  all  countries  and 
from  Canada  and  the  Member  SUtes  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  during  cal- 
endar year  1984; 

■■(7)  the  term  •small  producing  country" 
means  a  country  other  than  a  major  produc- 
ing country  and  a  producing  country: 

"(8)  The  term  "country  in  the  Caribbean 
region^'  means  Mexico  and  a  country  eligible 
for  designation  as  a  beneficiary  country 
under  section  212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C  2702); 

••(9)  The  term  'wool  producf  means  an 
article  conUining  over  17  per  centum  by 
weight  of  wool: 

"(10)  The  term  •'cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  sweaters"  means  articles  classi- 
fied under  categories  345.  445.  446.  645  or 
646  as  defined  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication  'Correlation  Textile  and 
Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  Annotated. "  dated  Janu- 
ary 1985; 

"(11)  The  term  "entered'^  means  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States; 

"(12)  The  term  "imported"  means  entered: 
and 

"(13)  The  term  •Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment" means  the  Arrangement  Regarding 
International  Trade  in  Textiles,  as  extended 
by  the  Protocol  done  at  Geneva,  December 
22,  1981. 

•SEC.  205.  LIMITS  ON  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  IM- 
PORTS 

"(a)  Calendar  Year  1985.—  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucU  classified  under  a  category  that  is  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1985  shall  not 
exceed— 

•■(I)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  major  pro- 
ducing country  other  than  textile  luggage 
and  textile  flat  goods  subject  (as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  a  specific  limi- 
tation under  an  agreement  with  a  major 
producing  country,  the  lesser  of  an  amount 
equal  to  101  per  centum— 

•■(A)  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  classified  under 
such  category  that  would  have  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984  if  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  entered 
during  calendar  year  1980  had  Increased  by 
6  per  centum  annually,  or  1  per  centum  an- 
nually In  the  case  of  a  category  covering  a 
wool  product,  during  calendar  years  1981. 
1982,  1983,  and  1984,  or 

"(B)  If  the  United  Slates  has  an  agree- 
ment with  such  country  providing  for  an 
annual  growth  rale  for  such  category  of  less 


than  6  per  centum,  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty of  such  producU  of  such  country  classi- 
fied under  such  category  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984; 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile flat  goods  subject  (as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  to  specific  limlUlion 
under  an  agreement  with  a  major  producing 
country,  the  specific  limiution  quantity  in 
effect  as  of  the  dale  of  enactment  of  the 
Act; 

•■(3)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  prcxiucing 
country,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of— 

••(A)  such  products  from  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  that  entered 
during  (^endar  year  1984.  or 
,  •'(B)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile flat  goods  subject  (as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  to  specific  limiution 
under  an  agreement  with  a  producing  coun- 
try, the  specific  limiution  quantity  in  effect 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

••(4)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  small  pro- 
ducing country  (other  than  cotton,  wool, 
and  man-made  fiber  sweaters  described  in 
paragraph  (5)),  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(A)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  prod- 
ucts of  Euch  country  classified  under  such 
category  that  entered  during  calendar  year 
1984.  plus 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(1)  15  per  centum  of  such  quantity.  In  the 
case  of  a  ''ategory  that  is  not  an  import  sen- 
sitive category,  or 

"(11)  1  per  centum  of  such  quantity,  in  the 
case  of  a  category  that  is  an  import  sensitive 
category;  and 

••(5)  in  the  case  of  cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fll)er  sweaters  that  are— 

••(A)  the  product  of  substantial  assembly 
operations  in  Guam  from  otherwise  com- 
pleted knlt-to-shape  component  parts,  an 
aggregate  amount  equal  to  160,000  dozen: 
and 

•'(B)  the  product  of  substantial  assembly 
or>erations  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  from  otherwise 
completed  knlt-to-shape  component  parts, 
an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  70,000  dozen. 
•If  application  of  paragraph  (1)  would 
result  In  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  of  a  major  producing 
country  classified  under  all  categories  per- 
mitted to  enter  during  calendar  year  1985  to 
be  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
that  entered  (iuring  calendar  year  1984, 
then,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  of  such  country  that  may  t)e  en- 
tered under  each  category  during  c^endar 
year  1985  shall  not  be  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  that  entered 
under  such  category  during  calendar  year 
1984. 

••(b)  Growth  Adjustment.— For  calendar 
years  after  1985,  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  classified  under 
each  category  that  may  be  entered  during 
each  such  calendar  year  shall— 

••(1)  in  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  major  producing  country  or 
of  a  producing  country,  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  that  could  be  entered  under 
such  category  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year:  and 
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"(2)  in  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  small  producing  country,  be 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  category  (other  than 
an  Import  sensitive  category),  6  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  that  category  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  import  sensitive  cat- 
egory. 1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty that  could  be  entered  under  that  catego- 
ry during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
"If  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  a  category  for  a  calendar  year 
after  1985  is  reduced  under  section  210(b). 
than  in  the  first  calendar  year  in  which 
there  Is  no  such  reduction,  this  subsection 
shall  be  applied  as  if  there  had  been  no  re- 
duction under  section  210(b)  in  previous  cal- 
endar years. 

"(c)  Minimum  Quantities.— If.  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b).  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  of  a  country 
that  may  be  entered  during  a  calendar  year 
under  a  category  Is— 

"(1)  less  than  one  million  square  yard 
equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  category  cover- 
ing yam.  fabric,  made-ups.  and  miscellane- 
ous products,  other  thsm  wool  products; 

"(2)  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  apparel,  other  than  wool 
products  apparel;  or 

(3)  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  wool  products, 
"then,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
(b),  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  may  be  entered  from 
such  country  under  such  category  during 
the  calendar  year  shall  be  one  million,  seven 
hundred  thousand,  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand square  yard  equivalents,  respectively. 
The  amount  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  accorded  growth  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  beginning 
the  first  calendar  year  after  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  imports  from  such  country 
under  such  category  equals  the  minimum 
quantity  prescribed  under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Special  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  if  during  smy  calendar  year  after 
1984,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  are  the  product  of  a 
small  producing  country,  other  than  a  coun- 
try in  the  Caribbean  region,  and  that  are 
entered  under  the  categories  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)(A)  of  section  204  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 1.25  per  centum  of  all  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  entered  under  such  categories 
from  all  countries  and  from  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Ek;onomic 
Community  during  such  calendar  year,  then 
such  small  producing  country  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  producing  country  for  all 
succeeding  calendar  years. 

"(e)  Enforcement.- The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
governing  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

•SEC.  20«.  IMPORT  I.K  ENSINC. 

"In  order  to  ensure  the  equitable  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  section  205  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  establish  and  administer 
an  import  licensing  system  under  which  an 
importer  of  any  textiles  and  textile  products 
from  any  country  and  from  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  Europesin  Economic 
Community,  will  be  required  to  present  an 
import  permit  as  a  condition  of  entry.  The 


Secretary  shall  charge  a  fee  for  import  li- 
censes in  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
system. 

"SEf.  J07.  ANNl'AL  REPORT. 

"Not  later  than  March  15.  1986.  and 
March  15  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  title 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  shall  include  detailed  information 
about  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
the  limitations  established  under  section 
205.  All  departments  and  agencies  shall  co- 
operate In  preparation  of  this  report,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

•SEC.  208.  REVIEW 

•'The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  com- 
mence ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  a  formal  review  of  the  operation 
of  the  Textile  Import  Control  Program 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  corjsult  members  and  committees 
of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions  and  the  Industries  affected  by  the 
program,  and  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies. Within  six  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  his  findings  as  well  as 
his  recommendations  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  program. 

•SEC   209    I)ITY  FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  SWEAT 

ERS  FRO.M  Cl'AM  AND  THE  NORTHERN 

MARIANAS. 

•Subpart  A  of  part  7.  schedule  3  of  the 

Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 

U.S.C.   1202)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
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"SEC.  210.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b),  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  apply  to  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  • 

•(b)  Calendar  Years  1985  and  1986— The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine, 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  ag- 
gregate quantity.  If  any.  of  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  that  may  be  entered  under  sec- 
tion 205(a)  or  (c)  of  this  title  from  each 
country  under  each  category  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  title  and  ending  December  31.  1985. 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  to  the 
extent  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  a 
country  under  a  category  entered  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  and  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  exceeds  the  quantity 
permitted  entry  for  such  country  and  such 
category  during  calendar  year  1985  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  205.  then  the 
limit  that  would  otherwise  apply  under  sec- 
tion 205(b)  for  such  category  for  such  coun- 
try for  calendar  year  1986  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  excess  quantity.  If 
such  excess  quantity  exceeds  the  limit  that 
would  otherwise  apply  under  section  205(b) 
for  such  category  for  such  country  for  cal- 
endar year  1986.  then  the  limit  for  such  cat- 
egory and  country  for  calendar  years  after 


1986  shall  be  reduced  until  such  excess  is  ac- 
counted for. 

TITLE  III-FOOTWEAR 
••SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE 

■This  title  may  be  cited  as  the   American 
Footwear  Industry  Recovery  Act  of  1985'. 
•SEC.  302.  FINDINGS  AND  PI'RPOSE. 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

'■(1)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry is  Important  to  the  national  econo- 
my, and  footwear  firms  are  vital  lo  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  small  towns  throughout  the 
United  Slates. 

■•(2)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry is  highly  labor  InleriSlve.  and  low 
capital  requirements  for  entry  Into  footwear 
production  make  it  a  primary  target  for  in- 
dustrializing on  newly  industrialized  coun- 
tries. As  a  consequence,  footwear  is  pro- 
duced in  virtually  every  footwear  consuming 
country  in  the  world. 

•■(3)  Tremendous  competitive  pressure  has 
been  created  in  the  world  footwear  market 
in  the  last  decade  as  a  result  of  rapidly 
growing  production  and  capacity  in  numer- 
ous developing  and  developed  countries. 
This  development  has  resulted  in  the  wide- 
spread erection  of  tariff  and  nonlariff  bar- 
riers by  foreign  countries  designed  to  pro- 
tect their  domestic  footwear  industries. 

••(4)  The  United  States  has  historically  re- 
sisted the  protectionist  trends  of  other  pro- 
ducing nations  and  has  instead  maintained  a 
market  distinguished  by  its  accessibility.  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  market  has 
become  a  focal  point  for  world  trade  in  non- 
rubber  footwear. 

■•(5)  The  diversion  of  International  trade 
lo  the  United  States  market  has  resulted  in 
serious  Injury  to  domestic  producers  as 
manifested  by— 

"(A)  the  loss  of  155,000  footwear  Jobs 
since  1968, 

•'(B)  a  decline  In  domestic  production  and 
production  capacity,  and 

'•(C)  the  permanent  closure  of  over  500 
plants  during  the  same  period. 

"(6)  The  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers poses  a  significant  danger  to  the  In- 
dustry's supplier  base  as  well. 

'•(7)  The  domestic  nonnibl)er  footwear 
producers  have  made  a  significant  conrunit- 
menl  lo  the  future  of  the  Industry  through 
substantial  capital  Investment. 

"(8)  Since  the  termination  of  temporary 
import  relief  In  1981.  capital  Investment  In 
the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  Industry 
has  declined  as  the  Industry  struggled  to 
battle  the  massive  surge  in  Imports  which 
increased  the  percentage  share  of  imported 
footwear  In  the  United  Stales  market  from 
51  percent  in  1981  to  77  percent  in  1985. 

(9)  Without  the  restriction  of  Import 
levels,  capital  Investment  In  this  domestic 
Industry  will  continue  to  decrease. 

"(10)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
Industry  has  thrice  been  Judged  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  as  recent- 
ly as  May  1985.  to  be  seriously  injured  by 
Imports. 

"(11)  Since  the  termination  of  the  two. 
four-year  orderly  marketing  agreements  in 
1981.  the  harm  to  the  domestic  industry  is 
even  more  critical  than  the  serious  injury 
which  triggered  the  Commission's  unani- 
mous findings  In  1976  and  1977. 

"(12)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
industry  has  not  been  afforded  adequate 
and  appropriate  relief  from  Imports;  there- 
fore, the  Congress  concludes  that— 

"(A)  the  administrative  process  under  sec- 
lions  201.  202.  and  20"?  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  has  proven  Inadequate;  and 


"(B)  in  the  absence  of  and  effective 
remedy  under  such  process,  legislative  relief 
is  essential. 

•(b)(1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  section  to— 

"(A)  promote  and  expend  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  States  nonrubber  foot- 
wear industry. 

(B)  preserve  the  Jobs  of  American  work- 
ers, and 

■(C)  prevent  the  further  decline  of  this 
important  domestic  industry. 

'(2)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  access  to  the  United  Slates 
market  for  foreign-produced  nonrubl>er 
footwear  should  be  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
ensure  orderly  trade  in  nonrubber  footwear, 
reduce  unfair  trade  in  nonrubber  footwear, 
and  address  United  States  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems,  or  which  footwear  is  the 
seventh  largest  component.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives,  it  is  deemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  limit  imports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  into  the  United  Slates 
market. 

•SEt    30J  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"( 1 )  The  term  entered'  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  term  Secretary'  means  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  nonrubber  footwear'  means 
the  following  categories  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear products,  identified  by  reference  to  the 
following  item  numbers  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  Stales  (as  in  effect  en 
January  1.  1985):  700.05  through  700.45; 
700.56;  700.72  through  700.83;  and  700.95. 

"(4)  The  term  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption' means,  with  respect  to  any  1-year 
period,  the  sum  of  imports  plus  domestic 
production  less  exports. 

•SE(    304   yi  ANTITATIVE  LIMITATION  ON  NONRl'B- 
BKR  FOOTWF.AR. 

•■(a)(1)  During  the  8-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
aggregate  number  of  pairs  of  nonrubber 
footwear  which  may  be  entered  during  any 
lyear  period  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  estimated  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion of  nonrubt>er  footwear  for  such  period. 

■  (2)  The  quantitative  limitation  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  for  any  1-year  period  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  following  catego- 
ries of  nonrubber  footwear  so  that  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  pairs  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear in  such  category  which  may  be  entered 
during  any  1-year  period  shall  not  exceed 
the  quantity  equal  to— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  does  not  exceed 
$1.25  per  pair.  10  percent  of  apparent  do- 
mestic consumption  of  nonrubber  footwear 
for  such  period. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $1.25  per 
pair  but  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  pair.  5.4 
percent  of  apparent  domestic  consumption 
of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such  period,  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $2.50  per 
pair.  44.6  percent  of  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such 
period. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  each  1  year  period  there 
after,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  information  available,  in- 
cluding his  own  or  independent  forecasts, 
the  expected  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion of  nonrubber  footwear  for.  in  the  case 


of  the  initial  determination,  the  remainder 
of  the  current  1  year  period  and  in  the  case 
of  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
each  1  year  period  thereafter,  the  next  suc- 
ceeding 1  year  period.  On  each  such  date, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  allocation  for 
the  next  succeeeding  1  year  period  of  per- 
missible imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  as 
required  by  this  section. 

"(c)  On  the  first  days  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  quarters  of  each  1  year  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  revise  the  determinations  of 
expected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
made  under  subsection  (b)  for  the  current  1 
year  period  on  the  basis  of  the  best  informa- 
tion then  available  and  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments in  the  quantity  of  nonrubber 
footwear  permitted  lo  be  imported  under 
this  section  as  indicated  by  the  revision.  All 
revisions  and  adjustments  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

'•(d)  If  the  revised  determination  of  ex- 
pected apparent  domestic  consumption  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  quarter 
in  any  1  year  period  for  nonrubber  footwear 
varies  from  the  actual  apparent  domestic 
consumption  of  nonrubber  footwear  for 
such  1  year  period,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  quarter  of  such  succeeding  1 
year  period  a  revision  to  the  determination 
of  expected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
for  such  1  year  period  made  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  revision  shall  be 
in  the  amount  of  such  variance  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  revision  that  would 
be  made  on  any  such  first  day  of  the  second 
quarter  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  take  such  actions  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  without  limi- 
tation, the  issuance  of  orders  to  customs  of- 
ficers to  bar  entry  to  merchandise  if  the 
entry  of  such  merchandise  would  cause  the 
limitations  established  under  this  section  to 
be  exceeded. 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  each  authorized  to  issue 
such  implementing  regulations,  including 
the  issuance  of  import  licenses,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(B)  Before  prescribing  any  regulations 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall— 

"(i)  cor«ult  with  interested  domestic  par- 
ties. 

(ii)  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  par- 
ties to  comment  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, and 

"(iii)  consider  all  such  comments  before 
prescribing  final  regulations. 

•SEC.  305.  COMPENSATION  Al'THORITY 

•'For  purposes  of  section  123  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2133).  the  Imposition 
of  the  quantitative  limitation  under  section 
204  shall  be  treated  as  action  taken  under 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2253)". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  so 
our  colleagues  will  understand,  we  are 
not  delaying  rather  we  are  trying  to 
handle  this  important  matter  right  on 
top  of  the  table.  It  is  my  intent  with 
this  particular  amendment  to  move  for 
a   waiver   of    the   germaneness   provi- 


sions under  section  904(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
have  talked  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington.  We  will  have 
30  minutes  to  debate  the  motion  on 
either  side,  and  thereafter  there  would 
be  other  amendments  to  my  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  Senator  Thurmond 
would  be  recognized  because  he  has 
the  real  amendment  we  want  to 
debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  1 
minute  to  explain  why  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  to  the 
budget  reconciliation  legislation  is  the 
same  as  the  one  the  Senate  discvissed 
at  great  length  on  October  2. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  Senate  take  immediate  action 
on  this  bipartisan  legislation  so  we  can 
begin  turning  this  trade  problem 
around.  We  are  now  at  the  crisis  stage, 
not  only  in  textiles  but  in  a  whole 
range  of  industries.  How  much  longer 
can  we  sit  here  in  Washington  and 
watch  the  erosion  of  this  country's 
productive  capacity— a  $150  billion 
trade  deficit  and  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  jobs  each  week? 

We  have  a  measure  cosponsored  by 
more  than  half  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  300  Members  of  the  House. 
Having  been  told  by  Senator  Dam- 
forth  that  it  would  never  get  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  filed  it  as  an 
amendment  on  the  compsu:t  of  free  as- 
sociation, the  Micronesia  compact.  We 
considered  it  October  2,  had  a  full 
debate  on  it,  voted  not  to  table  it,  and 
it  was  set  aside  for  the  time  being. 

So.  because  the  Senate  has  already 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  floor 
time  on  this  issue.  I  am  offering  the 
textile  bill  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1730 
to  ensure  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  every  day  we  fail  to 
enact  this  legislation  is  another  day  of 
lost  jobs  and  lost  productivity.  We 
have  heard  talk  of  quotas  and  free 
trade,  and  how  we  must  stand  pat 
against  protectionism.  But  this  meas- 
ure is  not  protectionism,  or  tariffs,  or 
quotas.  This  measure  merely  calls  for 
the  simple  enforcement  of  our  trade 
agreements. 

Right  now  they  are  not  being  en- 
forced. Further,  the  administration 
has  not  kept  its  commitment  to  hold 
import  growth  to  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  market.  If  it  had  there  would 
be  no  need  for  this  legislation.  But  it 
has  not.  And  in  South  Carolina  alone 
we  have  lost  24.000  textile  jobs. 

But.  as  I  said,  this  is  not  just  an 
issue  of  textiles  or  South  Carolina.  We 
have  got  to  start  turning  things 
around  before  this  country  becomes 
solely  a  consuming  nation  and  not  a 
producing  one.  It  is  going  to  take  some 
reeducation  about  the  productivity  of 
the    American    worker,    the    mainte- 
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nance  of  our  standard  of  living,  and 
the  truths  of  International  trade. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  we 
are  sitting  in  the  board  room  of  a  large 
U.S.  industrial  corporation.  We  have 
been  the  leading  manufacturer  of  our 
product  for  years— at  least  until  now. 
The  reason  we  are  meeting  is  that  our 
chief  competitor  has  overtaken  us.  He 
used  to  work  for  us.  We  taught  him 
how  to  produce,  how  to  play  the  game. 
He  is  aggressive.  He  Is  a  fighter.  And 
now  he  has  taken  all  of  our  tech- 
niques, improved  upon  them,  and  gone 
one  up  on  us. 

What  do  we  do?  Well,  someone  sug- 
gests that  we  get  our  act  together  and 
start  competing— become  more  aggres- 
sive than  this  upstart  competitor,  beat 
him  at  his  own  game.  But  no.  the 
board  determines  that  we  should  not 
do  that.  "That  would  be  unfair."  It  Is 
decided.  "He  might  get  mad  at  us  and 

Ridiculous?  You  bet  It  Is.  Is  this  the 
way  corporate  America  does  business? 
Of  course  not.  When  competition  is 
the  game,  fairness  is  not  an  issue. 
Businesses  compete,  or  die.  Yet.  sadly 
enough,  this  Is  how  the  American  Gov- 
ernment Is  doing  business  In  the  Inter- 
national marketplace.  We're  not  com- 
peting. There  is  a  fierce  global  compe- 
tition out  there,  and  our  Government 
is  just  sitting  on  the  sidelines  while 
American  Industry  Is  getting  its  hind 
quarters  kicked. 

If  we  are  to  faithfully  and  properly 
discharge  our  duties  as  Senators,  then 
It  Is  vitally  important  that  we  be  able 
to  separate  myth  from  reality. 

I  know  of  no  issue  where  the  distinc- 
tion Is  so  crystal  clear  as  it  is  in  inter- 
national trade. 

What  Is  the  myth?  The  myth  Is  that 
there  Is  free  enterprise  on  the  world 
marketplace— that  world  trade  Is  open 
and  fair.  This  Is  not  just  a  myth.  It  Is  a 
pipe  dresun. 

There  Is  no  free  enterprise  on  the 
world  market,  only  government-to-gov- 
emment  enterprise.  The  issue  is  not 
fairness  or  free  trade,  it  Is  competitive 
trade.  That  is  the  reality.  And  anyone 
who  refuses  to  recognize  that  reality  Is 
being  fooled. 

Nearly  every  one  of  our  trading  part- 
ners Is  taking  strong  measures  to  pro- 
tect home  markets  from  foreign  im- 
ports. How  free  Is  free  trade  when 
Taiwan  Institutes  50-percent  tariffs  on 
textile  Imports?  How  free  is  it  when 
American  textile  importers  are  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  license  from  the 
Korean  Textile  Association  to  do  busi- 
ness in  that  country?  And  how  free  is 
free  trade  when  countries  such  as 
India  ban  textile  Imports  altogether? 

And  that  Is  only  talking  about  tex- 
tiles. There  are  countless  other  exam- 
ples. Just  ask  the  businessmen  in  this 
country  who  have  tried  to  sell  their 
products  overseas.  You  cannot  get  a  li- 
cense. There  are  endless  regulations. 
There  are  high  duties  and  tariffs. 


American  businessmen  try  to  sell 
their  aircraft  in  Brazil,  and  are  met 
with  strict  licensing  and  a  60-percent 
duty.  Yet  In  the  United  States,  that 
same  American  company  competes 
against  Imported  aircraft  from  Brazil 
which  aren't  subject  to  any  duties  or 
Import  licensing  restrictions. 

Automobiles?  A  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  survey  shows  that  27  of 
49  countries  have  adopted  domestic 
content  requirements.  In  Japan,  it 
takes  4  months  to  get  an  American  car 
off  the  dock  and  Into  the  showroom. 
In  France.  It  takes  1  year. 

European  governments  now  subsi- 
dize grain.  Ten  years  ago.  Europe  was 
a  net  Importer  of  the  world's  wheat. 
Last  year,  it  exported  20  percent  of 
the  world's  wheat. 

The  French  are  subsidizing  wheat  25 
percent,  the  Japanese  are  subsidizing 
rice  25  percent,  and  the  Brazilians  are 
subsidizing  soybeans  25  percent.  Earli- 
er this  year  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  delivered  com  in  Los  Angeles  at 
18  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than  Ne- 
braska corn. 

The  Japanese  are  the  masters  of 
them  all.  Not  too  long  ago.  a  U.S.  vlta- 
mln-E  exporter  found  that  his  product 
was  suddenly  reclassified  from  a  food 
to  a  drug  and  could  now  only  be  sold 
through  pharmacies.  Japanese-manu- 
factured vitamin-E.  however,  main- 
tained its  classification  as  a  food. 
Moreover,  the  Japanese  product  was 
more  expensive  than  the  American  vl- 
tamln-E.  The  Japanese  Government 
cited  a  difference  in  the  extraction 
methods  between  the  two  products  as 
the  reason  for  reclassification,  which 
effectively  barred  the  United  States 
product  from  the  Japanese  market, 
but  anyone  else  would  tell  you  that 
any  differences  between  the  two  were 
indistinguishable. 

These  countries  are  taking  these 
measures  not  because  they  dislike  us. 
They  love  us.  They  love  our  market. 
They  love  It  because  we  keep  It  open 
to  their  Industries  while  they  shut 
their  own  markets  to  our  industries. 
Good  old  Uncle  Sam  has  become  good 
old  Uncle  Sucker— he  has  forgotten 
how  to  compete.  These  trading  part- 
ners of  ours  are  doing  right  by  them- 
selves and  they  are  benefiting  from  it. 
It  is  a  fierce,  competitive  world  out 
there,  and  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils. 

I  am  not  angry  with  the  Japanese, 
the  Brazilians,  the  Taiwanese,  or  any 
of  our  trading  partners.  I  am  not  bash- 
ing any  of  them.  I  am  trying  to  bash 
Washington.  The  Japanese  did  exactly 
what  we  wanted  them  to  do  after 
World  War  II.  They  looked  to  our  ex- 
ample of  productivity  and  they  saw 
success.  Over  the  years,  their  govern- 
ment instituted  more  and  more  protec- 
tive trade  measures,  subsidies,  and  the 
like.  What  they  now  have  Is  state-of- 
the-art  protectionism,  a  model  which 
other  newly  industrialized  nations  are 


emulating— government  subsidies  for 
research  and  development,  trade  bar- 
riers to  protect  developing  industries, 
targeting  foreign  markets. 

These  practices  have  been  used  ef- 
fectively against  us  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Only  now.  when  Japanese 
robots  are  assembling  foreign  parts  In 
American  automobile  plants,  are  we 
waking  up  to  the  danger.  Only  now. 
when  dozens  of  newly  Industrializing 
nations  are  following  Japan's  lead,  are 
we  seeing  the  red  flags.  I  should  say. 
at  least  some  of  us  are. 

The  most  discouraging  aspect  of  all 
this  Is  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  some  Members  of 
this  body  to  recognize  that  this  Nation 
has  a  serious  problem.  Our  trade  defi- 
cit soars  ever  higher— $150  billion  this 
year.  We  export  our  manufacturing 
jobs.  1"^  million  of  them  since  1981. 
and  along  with  them  we  export  our  in- 
dustrial muscle.  These  jobs  are  gone 
forever. 

Years  ago.  the  prevailing  attitude 
was  that  semiskilled  industries  like 
textiles  should  go  to  developing  na- 
tions. We  in  America  would  manufac- 
ture airplanes  and  computers.  Today, 
airplanes  are  being  manufactured  in 
Europe— Pan  Am  just  ordered  28  air- 
buses—and Japan  now  has  44  percent 
of  our  computer  chip  market.  We  are 
running  out  of  things  to  make  in  this 
country.  I  know,  they  say  ■we'll  be  a 
service  economy.  "  That  Is  what  they 
told  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  "You'll  be  a  nation  of  brains 
rather  than  brawn.  Instead  of  produc- 
ing products,  you'll  provide  ser\'ices." 
Now.  sadly  enough,  England  is  a 
second-rale  nation.  They  did  not  learn 
how  to  compete.  And  we  are  going  the 
exact  same  route— to  a  service  econo- 
my, taking  in  each  other's  wash  and 
making  hamburgers. 

Yet  when  anyone  here  in  Washing- 
ton stands  up  for  our  productive  ca- 
pacity as  a  world  power,  he  or  she  is 
sure  to  hear  from  a  chorus  of  myna 
birds  cackling  "protectionism,  protec- 
tionism, be  fair,  be  fair."  Well,  the 
American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
watching  their  Nation  sink  ever  lower 
toward  Third  World  status  while  their 
leaders  operate  under  a  free  trade 
policy  that  exists  only  in  books.  It 
must  look  to  them  like  the  Calne  and 
the  Bounty  were  In  better  hands. 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  and 
realize  that  the  trade  war  began  more 
than  20  years  ago?  When  are  we  going 
to  finally  admit  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  free  trade  on  the  global 
market?  When  are  we  going  to  look 
out  for  the  standard  of  living  In  this 
country?  And  by  "we"  T  mean  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The 
Americam  people  are  ready.  They  are 
waiting  for  Government  to  follow. 

I  have  had  it  up  to  here  with  those 
whc  will  flaunt  the  word  "protection- 
ism "  as  if  it  were  un-American  to  pro- 
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tect  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world.  Why  has  the  word  taken  on 
such  a  perjorative  meaning?  We  have 
the  military  to  protect  us  from  our  en- 
emies without.  We  have  the  FB  to  pro- 
tect us  from  enemies  within.  We  have 
unemployment  compensation  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  loss  of  our  job.  Social 
Security  to  protect  us  from  the  eco- 
nomic ravages  of  old  age.  safety  laws 
to  protect  us  from  injury,  environmen- 
tal laws  to  protect  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink.  The  paramount 
function  of  Government  is  the  protec- 
tion of  its  citizens. 

So  on  one  hand,  we  are  forcing  the 
manufacturers  to  assume  the  cost  of 
maintaining  this  standard  of  living. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  doing 
absolutely  nothing  to  allow  them  to 
compete  against  industries  from  coun- 
tries with  a  lower  standard  of  living 
and  thus  lower  operating  costs.  Our  in- 
action and  lack  of  reciprocity  are  what 
is  driving  American  industries  out  of 
business.  How  can  the  textile  manu- 
facturer down  in  South  Carolina— de- 
spite his  tremendous  mechanization 
and  modernization— how  can  he  com- 
pete with  18-cent-an-hour  Shanghai 
labor? 

Are  we  to  lower  our  standard  of 
living  to  18  cents  an  hour  to  compete? 
Of  course  not.  But  that  appears  to  be 
the  only  alternative  offered  by  the 
•free  traders." 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution states  that  Congress  shall 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Alexander  Hamilton  recom- 
mended protective  tariffs  In  his 
■Report  on  Manufacturing"  so  the 
United  States  could  develop  an  indus- 
trial base.  That  became  the  policy.  In 
the  1930's.  Cordell  Hull  fathered  recip- 
rocal free  trade,  emphasizing  reciproc- 
ity for  those  who  opened  their  mar- 
kets to  us  and  retaliation  against  those 
who  did  not.  And  the  same  Congress 
that  provided  this  initiative  also  pro- 
vided protective  quotas  for  American 
agriculture.  In  1935.  we  instituted  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  subsidize  our 
grain  sales  to  Russia.  And  in  1955, 
President  Eisenhower  gave  us  oil 
import  quotas  to  protect  domestic  oil 
producers. 

These  are  the  initiatives  that  the 
Japanese,  and  subsequently  our  other 
trading  partners,  have  used  as  the 
foundation  of  their  current  policies. 
They  have  improved  upon  them  to 
build  a  state-of-the-art  model  of  pro- 
tection. 

America,  in  the  meantime,  has  been 
going  the  other  way.  We  have  been 
playing  by  a  different  set  of  rules. 
We've  been  abandoning  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  and  with  it  our  birthright  as  a 
leading  industrial  nation.  Sure,  its  a 
one-world  International  market.  It  Is 
international  competition.  But  indus- 
tries in  other  countries  are  competing 
with  their  governments  at  their  side. 
Our  industries  are  at  it  alone. 


I  repeat,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
free  enterprise  on  the  world  market.  It 
is  govemment-to-government  enter- 
prise. 

And  the  absolute  shame  of  it  all  is  to 
hear  the  economists  and  editorial  writ- 
ers tell  us  that  it  is  all  because  deficits 
have  created  a  strong  dollar,  or  the 
American  worker  just  isn't  competitive 
enough,  or  the  industries  we  are  losing 
are  outmoded,  uncompetitive,  and 
should  go  anyway.  It's  all  a  lot  of 
hooey. 

The  deficits  are  part  of  the  problem, 
but  by  no  means  are  they  the  only 
part  of  it.  The  dollar  has  risen  40  or  50 
percent  against  European  currency, 
and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  deal 
with  Europe  in  this  amendment.  The 
problem  there  can  only  be  dealt  with 
by  getting  the  deficits  down,  and  God 
knows  that  is  something  I  have  been 
trying  to  accomplish  for  years. 

But  in  Malaysia,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  risen  1.7  percent  over  a  4- 
year  period.  Textile  imports  from  that 
country  have  gone  up  227  percent. 

In  Thailand,  the  dollar  has  gone  up 
7.1  percent,  but  the  increase  in  textile 
Imports  Is  167  percent.  Much  of  that,  I 
might  add,  is  in  violation  of  our  agree- 
ment. 

Taiwan?  The  dollar  Is  up  7.3  percent. 
Textile  imports  up  43  percent.  No,  the 
dollar  is  not  the  problem  with  these 
countries. 

Nor  Is  the  problem  our  industries 
and  our  workers.  The  American  indus- 
trial worker  is  still  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world.  That  Is  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
problem  is  not  with  the  American 
worker,  it  Is  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. The  Japanese  are  pulling 
ahead  because  their  Government  is 
the  most  productive  and  the  most 
competitive  in  the  world.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  not  producing  and  not 
competing. 

The  textile  industry  has  invested 
$7.91  billion  In  modernization  since 
1980.  Over  the  next  2  years  it  will  be 
investing  another  $2  billion.  It  is  the 
most  competitive  industry  there  is. 
But  how  can  it  effectively  compete 
when  the  odds  are  so  heavily  stacked 
against  it? 

In  August  and  September,  I  spent  5 
weeks  visiting  41  textile  mills  in  South 
Carolina.  I  saw  the  research  centers, 
the  card  rooms,  the  spinning,  the 
weave  rooms,  the  dye  vats,  the  fin- 
ished cloth,  the  finished  garment,  and 
the  most  modern  styles. 

Talk  about  productivity.  I  saw  bales 
of  cotton  put  on  the  ramp,  and  with- 
out the  touch  of  a  human  hand  go 
through  the  cards  and  then  to  the 
spinning  machines.  I  saw  open-end 
spinning  machines  'put  up  an  end  "  in- 
stead of  threading  the  machine  by 
hand.  I  saw  threads  being  joined  by  a 
jet  of  air.  I  saw  modern  looms  with  550 
picks.  Today  a  worker  punches  a  com- 
puter causing  cloth  to  be  dyed  not  just 


20  or  30  shades  of  color,  but  600 
shades.  The  operator  presses  a  button 
for  a  certain  fabric,  another  button  for 
a  certain  cut,  and  another  for  a  certain 
style. 

In  the  sewing  operations,  machines 
stamp  pockets  and  collars  and  cuffs  on 
the  garments.  I  saw  research  equip- 
ment that  rendered  42  decisions  In  20 
minutes,  tests  that  formerly  took  7 
hours.  Another  machine  takes  a  piece 
of  fabric  and  prints  out  its  compo- 
nents. In  some  plants,  the  air  is  clean- 
er inside  than  it  is  outdoors. 

I  saw  an  updated,  modernized,  auto- 
mated industry  that  is  setting  the 
standard  for  productivity.  But  what 
we  now  have  is  an  imbalanced  situa- 
tion. The  textile  industry  is  not  look- 
ing for  any  special  advantages  of  its 
own— only  a  chance  to  compete  on  a 
level  field  of  play.  The  industry  Is  not 
looking  for  quotas  or  tariffs— only  a 
government  that  enforces  the  agree- 
ments and  the  laws  that  we  already 
have  on  the  books.  Given  a  chance  to 
compete,  it  can  do  the  rest  of  the  job 
itself. 

The  legislation  I  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment is  designed  merely  to  bring  about 
enforcement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement.  Obviously, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  if  we  are 
to  stem  the  flow  of  imports  and  re- 
store our  productive  capacity.  There 
are  a  whole  bunch  of  other  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books  designed  to  give 
our  own  industries  a  fair  shake— coun- 
tervailing duty,  escape  clause,  and 
antidumping  laws.  What  we  lack  is  ef- 
fective enforcement  as  part  of  an  over- 
all national  trade  policy. 

There  are  25  departments  and  agen- 
cies involved  in  trade.  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  some  300  bills  filed  to 
respond  to  Individual  trade  problems. 
We  really  would  not  need  any  of  these 
bills  If  we  have  some  coordinated  en- 
forcement. The  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  coordination.  We  need  a  nation- 
al trade  council  that  will  coordinate, 
orchestrate,  and  l)egln  to  enforce  cur- 
rent law  and  any  new  laws  that  are 
passed. 

And  this  is  all  I  am  asking  for— en- 
forcement. I  recently  read  an  article 
by  Henry  Kissinger  in  the  Washington 
Post.  His  suggestion?  Negotiate  target 
trade  balances  with  the  Japanese.  Ne- 
gotiate! Mr.  President.  I  am  fed  up 
with  negotiations.  We  have  already  ne- 
gotiated and  we  can  continue  to  nego- 
tiate until  we  are  blue  in  the  face— but 
we  are  not  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing if  the  agreements  which  result 
from  these  negotiations  are  not  en- 
forced. And  that  is  precisely  what  Is 
happening. 

Sure,  the  Japanese  will  sit  down  and 
negotiate,  just  like  they  have  In  the 
past.  They  sit  around  and  jawbone. 
They  tell  us  how  concerned  and  wor- 
ried they  are.  But  then  they  just  con- 
tinue to  do  what  is  required  to  keep 
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their  competitive  position  and  their 
ascendancy  and  predomination.  Their 
Government  continues  to  subsidize,  fi- 
nance, license,  inspect— anything  nec- 
essary to  protect  their  markets  while 
they  invade  ours. 

Negotiate!  I  will  tell  you  where  nego- 
tiations have  gotten  us.  In  a  recent 
study  of  our  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments and  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment, the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Consumer,  and  Monetary 
Affairs  found  that  some  of  our  trading 
partners  are  skirting  the  agreements 
through  transshipment.  Transship- 
ment is  a  practice  under  which  one 
country  which  has  reached  its  quota 
limit  will  ship  its  goods  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  another  country 
which  either  does  not  have  a  quota  or 
has  not  used  its  entire  quota. 

The  subcommittee  reports  that  this 
practice  has  now  become  widespread, 
and  indicates  that  transshipnient 
through  Japan  is  the  most  extensive. 
Quoting  the  report;  "A  serious  prob- 
lem exists  in  transshipments  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  from  Republic  of 
Korea  through  Japan.  Because  Japan 
has  no  quota  and  no  visa  system,  con- 
trol of  these  transshipments  is  espe- 
cially difficult." 

Have  we  tried  to  negotiate  a  solu- 
tion? Yes.  of  course.  The  United  States 
Customs  Service  supplied  the  Japa- 
nese with  investigative  documents. 
They  held  a  meeting  with  MITI  offi- 
cials. But  according  to  a  Customs  Serv- 
ice cable  sent  after  the  meeting,  it  was 
evident  that  "no  one  had  even  exam- 
ined the  documents."  Furthermore, 
the  cable  stated.  "It  is  felt  the  meeting 
was  held  simply  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  meeting,  not  for  the  sake  of  accom- 
plishing anything." 

Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  and  our 
other  trading  partners  are  not  going  to 
abide  by  our  trade  agreements  unless 
we  enforce  them.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

It  Is  high  time  we  meet  the  competi- 
tive challenge  accordingly.  We  cannot 
continue  to  stand  idly  by  while  Ameri- 
can industries  fall  prey  to  the  trading 
practices  of  foreign  governments. 
Wake  up.  Free  trade  is  a  myth.  The  re- 
ality is  competitive  trade.  The  world 
market  is  government-to-government 
trade.  We  are  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
a  trade  war.  and  our  Government  has 
been  sitting  on  the  bench  the  entire 
game. 

The  American  industrial  worker  is 
the  most  productive  in  the  world. 
American  industries  are  the  most  com- 
petitive. We  hcve  the  human  ingenui- 
ty, the  scientific  imagination,  the  in- 
dustrial muscle,  the  financial  re- 
sources, and  the  zeal  to  ensure  our 
productive  capacity  and  our  economic 
leadership  among  nations.  What  we  do 
not  have  is  time.  We  need  a  govern- 
ment that  is  as  hungry  to  compete  as 
its  citizenry.  And  we  need  that  govern- 
ment now. 


Ml  President,  if  we  want  to  save 
some  time— and  I  know  all  of  us  are 
under  the  pressure  of  time  because 
there  are  only  about  2  or  3  hours  left 
on  this  budget  legislation— then  I 
would  be  ready  to  yield  back  my  time 
on  this  amendment,  so  that  I  could 
move  under  section  904(b)  for  a 
waiver,  and  then  we  can  debate  that. 
Is  that  all  right  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
clearly,  this  amendment  does  not 
belong  on  this  bill.  If  we  want  to  see  a 
situation  where  a  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill  Is  totally  abused,  this  is  the 
one.  Why  do  I  say  that? 

It  is  absolutely  known  that  there  are 
Senators  who  desire  to  filibuster  this 
amendment.  Now.  I  am  not  one  who 
likes  filibusters  and  I  might  indeed 
vote  to  close  off  debate  on  this  if  it 
was  a  free-standing  amendment  not  of- 
fered under  reconciliation.  But  I  make 
the  point  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  saying  to  anybody  who  would  want 
to  filibuster  this  bill:  "We  are  using 
the  reconciliation  process  to  tell  you 
you  cannot  do  that.  You  have  2  hours 
on  amendments  and  1  hour  on  amend- 
ments to  amendments  and  then  you 
are  going  to  vote." 

Now  I  think  that  is  pretty  drastic 
medicine,  especially  when  it  Is  known 
that  this  particular  bill  might  have 
been  filibustered  by  Senators  who  feel 
strongly  about  it. 

The  Budget  Act  of  1974.  in  a  very 
careful  way.  set  forth  an  exception  to 
unlimited  debate,  for  our  work  on 
budget  resolutions  and  reconciliation 
bills. 

So  you  will  note  shortly  that  they 
will  want  to  move  to  make  sure  the 
germaneness  rule  of  the  Budget  Act  is 
waived  so  they  can  have  it  both  ways. 
So  they  can  add  it  to  a  reconciliation 
bill  and  make  it  subject  to  all  of  the 
time  limitations  of  the  Budget  Act.  In 
so  doing,  you  eliminate  the  rights  of 
those  who  want  to  filibuster.  I  do  not 
really  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

I  am  not  agreeing  to  anything  at  this 
point,  because  I  may  want  to  make  the 
point  of  order  and  let  them  move  for  a 
waiver  after  I  have  done  so.  This 
would  establish  unequivocally  that  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  are  clearly  aware  of 
the  kind  of  mischief  that  is  going  to  be 
perpetrated  on  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
here  this  afternoon  if  we  let  this 
amendment  be  added  onto  a  reconcili- 
ation bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  time  in  opposition,  do  I 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  those 
who  are  in  opposition  to  the  substance 
of  the  amendments.  I  am  not  as  in- 
formed on  the  issues  as  my  friend 
from  Washington  and  I  will  yield  to 
him  shortly,  but.  in  the  meantime,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wanted  some 
time. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Will  the  Senator  en- 
lighten me  as  to  precisely  where  we 
are?  I  thought  I  heard  the  Senator  in- 
dicate he  would  want  to  make  the 
point  of  order:  Is  that  correct?  Are  we 
at  that  point  now? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  we  are  not. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Or  do  we  have  to  wait 
until  a  motion  Is  actually  made  before 
we  engage  in  appropriate  debate  on  a 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  debating 
the  pending  amendment  at  this  point. 
As  I  understand  It.  I  have  control  of  1 
hour  in  opposition  and.  until  I  yield 
my  time,  a  point  of  order  cannot  be 
made  and  a  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  caruiot  be  made.  But  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  some  of  that  time, 
because  then  we  will  debate  the  waiver 
itself  in  due  course. 

But.  In  the  meantime.  I  wish  to  use  a 
little  bit  of  this  time  to  make  sure  ev- 
erybody understands  the  implications 
for  the  reconciliation  process. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iioulsiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  does  that 
not  present  this  situation:  Although 
we  have  a  rule  that  permits  rather  ex- 
tended debate  which  can  only  be  ter- 
minated by  a  60-percent  majority.  It 
would  be  possible  under  this  precedent 
for  anyone  who  has  a  measure  that 
runs  into  extended  debate  to  simply 
come  in  with  a  waiver  on  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  and  pass  just  any- 
thing that  could  muster  a  majority  of 
the  votes.  That  would  deny  those  who 
would  want  to  debate  a  matter  in 
honest,  good  conscience,  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  and  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Senate  in  detail  why  they 
thought  it  was  a  bad  measure  and 
should  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louslsiana  Is  ab- 
solutely right.  I  would  even  add  to 
that,  when  he  uses  the  words  "ex- 
tended debate."  In  this  case  we  are 
talking  about  extreme  limitations  In 
debate,  not  extended. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  have  been  many 
cases  where  a  measure  might  have 
something  very  unsound  about  it.  and 
those  opposing  it  debate  at  consider- 
able length  and  eventually  prevail 
with  a  majority  vote. 

But  sometimes  it  needs  time,  many 
hours.  6  or  8  hours,  or  maybe  several 
days  to  do  this.  But  there  have  been 
many  times  in  this  Senate  that  an  un- 
sound proposal  has  been  defeated  be- 


cause the  opposition  had  time  to  con- 
vince the  Senate  that  they  were  right 
about  the  matter.  Would  not  this  pro- 
cedure deny  them  the  opportunity  to 
make  their  case? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  Is  absolutely 
right.  There  Is  no  question  about  It.  In 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding,  and  I  may  be 
wrong  on  this,  that  the  majority 
leader  has  stated  that  when  we  finish 
reconciliation  we  will  be  going  back  to 
the  Micronesia  bill,  and  that  this 
amendment  has  been  offered  to  the 
Micronesia  bill. 

If  that  is  the  case,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  can  be  debated,  that  Is  open  to  se- 
rious consideration  and  meaningful 
amendment,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
Is  the  way  to  proceed. 

That  Is  not  the  case  If  It  Is  put  on 
reconciliation.  If  It  Is  put  on  reconcili- 
ation, we  have  a  very  limited  time  to 
debate  a  very  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  hope  that  on  both  sides  of 
the  Issues  of  textiles  we  could  at  least 
agree  on  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation.  This  is 
not  some  small,  little,  miscellaneous 
tariff  matter.  This  Is  not  some  minor 
trade  Issue. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  major  conse- 
quence to  a  lot  of  people  and.  In  fact, 
to  a  lot  of  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

We  are  asked  to  decide  this  in  a 
matter  of  just  a  couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  give  some  ex- 
ample of  what  this  bill  gets  us  Into.  If 
we  were  to  pass  the  textile  bill  we 
would.  In  one  legislative  stroke,  be  vio- 
lating not  only  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  but  also 
the  multlflber  arrangement,  which  is 
the  multilateral  trade  arrangement 
dealing  with  textiles  and  apparel;  we 
would  be  violating  some  32  bilateral 
agreements  with  other  countries. 

That  Is  no  small  matter,  to  violate  32 
different  agreements  in  1  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

We  would  be  engaging  in  a  major  al- 
teration of  our  relationship  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

Granted,  the  first  version  of  the  tex- 
tile bill  was  more  onerous  with  respect 
to  China  than  Is  the  second  version. 
But  we  would  not  be  able  to  judge  that 
fact  by  the  comments  coming  out  of 
China.  They  have  gone  Into  orbit  on 
this  bill. 

We  decided  a  decade  ago  that  we 
were  going  to  have  a  major  change  In 
our  relatioiiship  with  China.  We  be- 
lieved that  a  new  relationship  with 
China  was  of  crucial  Importance  to 
American  foreign  policy  and  of  crucial 
importance  to  American  trade  policy. 


All  kinds  of  business  people  and  entre- 
preneurs went  over  to  China  to  try  to 
make  deals  with  them— engineers,  con- 
tractors, not  to  mention  our  agricul- 
tural sector,  attempting  to  do  business 
In  China. 

There  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  we 
pass  this  legislation  we  are  engaged  In 
a  fundamental  alteration  of  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

How  about  other  countries?  Mexico? 
Everybody  who  has  picked  up  a  news- 
paper or  turned  on  a  TV  set  has  heard 
about  the  great  tragedy  in  Mexico. 
With  all  of  their  other  problems,  with 
all  of  their  population  problems  and 
economic  upheaval,  they  have  had 
earthquakes  destroying  thousands  of 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  Now  this  bill  says  that  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  apparel  from  poor 
Mexico,  our  neighbor  to  the  south, 
will  be  cut  by  50  percent  below  agreed 
levels. 

Bangladesh.  When  you  think  of  pov- 
erty In  the  world,  you  think  of  Bangla- 
desh. A  66-percent  cut  In  Imports  of 
one  of  the  few  things  that  Bangladesh 
can  make.  That  Is  in  one  bill.  Do  we 
really  want  to  do  that?  Have  we  really 
considered  that?  Or  are  we  simply  lis- 
tening to  the  voice  of  some  lobbyist 
who  Is  writing  down  a  bunch  of  num- 
bers of  legislation  that  we  have  not 
looked  at. 

1  do  not  have  the  amendment  In 
front  of  me.  It  has  to  be  as  thick  as  a 
book.  But  the  consequences  of  doing 
this.  Mr.  President,  we  have  not  con- 
sidered and  cannot  consider  because 
we  have  only  a  few  hours. 

Just  as  an  example,  there  Is  In  the 
city  of  Bolivar.  MO.  a  small  communi- 
ty in  southwest  Missouri,  a  little  facto- 
ry and  It  Is  called  the  Teeter  Floral 
Products  Co.  What  they  make  are  pol- 
yester floral  displays.  People  put  them 
on  grave  sites  and  so  on.  That  compa- 
ny In  Bolivar.  MO,  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer. They  need  polyester  flowers. 
Under  this  bill,  a  quota  would  be  Im- 
posed on  polyester  flowers  that  are 
not  made  in  the  United  States.  Nobody 
makes  them.  They  cannot  get  them 
anywhere  but  from  abroad. 

Do  we  want,  without  amendment, 
without  any  chance  to  review  and 
change  the  law.  to  just  say.  "I  am 
sorry  "  to  these  300  people  in  Bolivar. 
MO.  "You  are  out  of  luck  because  we 
did  not  take  the  time  to  consider  poly- 
ester flowers." 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  have 
ample  opportunity  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  textiles.  The  majority  leader 
has  promised  that  It  will  come  up 
again.  This  Is  not  the  last  chance.  But 
at  least  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
amend  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Do  not  ram  it  through  In  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  yield  the  floor  In  a  moment,  but  I 


want  Senators  to  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  In  managing  this 
bin.  and  managing  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment,  has  no  Inten- 
tion of  using  up  all  the  remaining  time 
on  the  bill. 

We  still  have  23  amendments.  About 
15  of  the  amendments  are  germane, 
and  ought  to  be  offered.  I  am  not 
going  to  have  lengthy  debate  on  my 
side.  1  am  going  to  yield  to  a  few  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  oppose  this  measure 
and  a  few  who  waint  to  oppose  the 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  if 
that  motion  is  made.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  use  the  remaining  2^2  hours 
to  debate  this  issue  when  everybody 
understands  It. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  amendment 
should  be  considered  at  all,  not  its  sub- 
stance. If  the  issue  was  the  substance 
of  the  amendment,  we  would  not  have 
enough  time  for  debate. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  wants  to  debate.  Does  he 
want  to  debate  the  procedure  by 
which  they  are  avoiding  a  filibuster  or 
debate  the  substance? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  would  much  rather 
have  us  move  to  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  wMch  would  get  us 
into  the  issue  which  should  be  In  front 
of  us.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  that 
motion.  I  think  that  is  the  appropriate 
place  to  start. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pulled  In  two  directions,  I  rather  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
We  should  yield  as  much  time  as  we 
possibly  can  and  get  on  to  the  motion 
with  respect  to  904(b)  of  the  Budget 
Act  and.  thereafter,  get  on  to  Senator 
Thurmond's  and  my  amendment  with 
respect  to  textiles  and  debate  It. 

I  must  make  a  couple  of  comments 
because  they  debate  It  and  then  they 
say,  "Let  us  debate  It  later." 
That  Is  out  problem. 
With  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  he  is  the  last  to  complain.  He 
sits  in  the  catbird  seat  as  chairman  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  In  Finance, 
and  he  has  voted  out  S.  1404  on  trade 
with  Japan.  We  have  had  way  more 
hearings,  way  more  cosponsors,  way 
more  votes  all  year  long.  This  is  the 
end  of  October.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  informed  this  particular 
Senator,  "Senator,  you  shall  not  get 
your  bill  out  of  the  Finance  Conunit- 
tee"! 

Thereupon,  with  that  in  mind,  I  had 
to  file  the  textile  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Micronesia  bill  in  July. 
Now  he  says  that  is  a  good  Idea.  Well. 
I  guess  it  is  a  good  Idea  on  the  sum 
total  of  votes,  but  when  you  have  to 
do  that  on  another  unrelated  matter. 
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you  find  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McCldrc],  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  ranking  member, 
cosponsors  of  this  particular  bill.  say. 
"Oh.  no.  you  are  messing  up  Microne- 
sia." 

If  you  get  to  Micronesia,  he  said 
there  is  plenty  of  time.  There  is  plenty 
of  time.  I  know  that  Micronesia  bill- 
Vice  President  Bush  asked  me  to  re- 
frain from  offering  the  textile  bill  on 
the  Micronesia  bill.  I  said.  "You  had 
better  take  it  to  the  Republican  cloak- 
room; the  trouble  is  there  with  your 
group,  not  ours." 

This  bill  relates  to  34  bilateral  agree- 
ments. I  am.  by  necessity,  shortening  a 
good  2-hour  speech.  The  Chinese  say  a 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words.  We 
do  not  have  photography  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  Chamber  so  it  shall  appear  in 
the  Record  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  now  waving  34  bilat- 
eral agreements  entered  into  formally 
with  our  trading  partners.  What  we 
have  asked  for  is  the  enforcement  of 
these  34  agreements. 

I  can  turn  to  the  agreements  as  we 
get  into  this  debate  and  tell  about  the 
violations.  It  is  very  interesting  to  me 
that  the  President  and  all  the  media 
now  are  saying  tv<at  due  to  the  over- 
valued dollar,  and  the  deficit  we  have 
come  to  grief.  I  disagree,  "Oh,  no.  no, 
we  have  been  on  this  the  past  30 
years." 

1  testified  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion when  Tom  Dewey  represented  the 
Japanese  Government.  We  worked  out 
a  seven-point  program  under  President 
Kennedy.  We  worked  out  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement.  It  was  not  being 
enforced  in  the  Carter-Mondale  ad- 
ministration, so  we  had  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  1978. 

We  took  the  floor  one  afternoon  on 
FYiday  and  kept  the  Senate  in  until 
Saturday  at  6  o'clock,  around  the 
clock,  day  and  night— all  Friday,  all 
Saturday,  day  and  night,  all  Sunday. 
Then  we  got  enforcement. 

Now  comes  this  administration  and 
they  appointed  Mr.  Baldrige,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Now.  there  you  are. 
On  lumber,  he  reads  the  ITC  decision 
and  he  cannot  find  any  subsidized 
lumber  coming  out  of  Canada. 

The  President  reads  the  shoe  deci- 
sion, unanimously  decided  upon  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission, 
saying  you  obey  the  law  that  they  now 
want  to  reverently  uphold.  They 
cannot  find  any  violations  after  the 
ITC  has  unanimously  decided. 

And  with  respect  to  textiles,  we  can 
go  to  these  countries  that  the  gentle- 
man watches. 

Secretary  Baldrige  is  chairman  of  a 
task  force  to  find  out  about  violations. 
It  is  like  delivering  letters  by  way  of  a 
rabbit.  I  have  the  violations  all  up  and 
down  here. 

He  has  tried  to  get  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  eat  28  million  yards 


of  overshipments  from  Thailand, 
before  he  would  go  and  Jump  to 
China.  He  finally  put  on  an  embargo 
when  I  appeared— thank  heavens  for 
the  media. 

When  I  appeared  on  David  Brlnkley 
with  these  treaties,  then  we  finally  got 
a  little  enforcement. 

But  going  right  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  says  China  has 
gone  into  orbit.  He  ought  to  see  the 
employees  in  South  Carolina,  where 
they  have  gone.  China  has  gone  into 
orbit.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
China  has  been  violative  with  trans- 
shipments, exceeded  quotas,  mislabel- 
ing shipments. 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  when  you 
get  into  this  debate,  they  tell  us  our 
business  leaders  ought  to  be  more 
competitive,  they  have  to  learn  the 
language.  That  is  not  our  problem.  It 
is  just  like  this  crowd  that  is  running 
around  here,  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est, who  want  to  make  tobacco  illegal 
and  want  to  legalize  marijuana.  Our 
problem  is  not  learning  the  language. 
Our  problem  is  they  have  learned  our 
language. 

You  know  what  they  will  do?  For  ex- 
ample. China  will  knit  a  garment  in 
downtown  Shanghai  send  it  to  Italy, 
and  put  on  a  "Made  in  Italy"  tag. 

China  has  learned  our  language.  Our 
problem  is  we  have  moved  into  a  com- 
petitive world  where  their  Govern- 
ment is  on  their  side. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  of 
America  the  most  productive  and  com- 
petitive industrial  worker  in  the  world. 
Japan  is  No.  7.  Please  write  that  in 
your  news  columns.  Give  that  to 
Hobart  Rowen.  For  heaven's  sake,  this 
fellow  does  not  know  about  interna- 
tional trade. 

The  Japanese  worker  is  No.  7.  The 
United  States  industrial  worker  is  No. 
1,  the  Netherlands  is  No.  2,  and  France 
is  No.  3.  We  have  the  most  productive 
and  competitive  industrial  worker.  We 
have  the  most  productive  and  competi- 
tive management.  They  have  spent 
$7.91  billion  in  5  years  to  put  In  new 
machinery,  to  mechanize,  computerize, 
and  data  process.  What  is  not  produc- 
ing and  not  competing  is  the  Govern- 
ment, this  Department  of  Commerce, 
this  administration.  You  know  it  and  I 
know  it. 

We  have  moved  into  international 
competition.  Let's  look  at  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  We  gave  them 
under  the  Senate  version— 480  million 
square  yards  more  than  in  the  House 
bill— I  thought  it  was  to  please  you.  I 
have  been  misled. 

I  objected  to  this.  You  will  find  the 
House  bill  on  the  desk— 480  million 
square  yards  less  than  my  amendment. 
I  said  why  give  480  million  square 
yards  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China?  For  the  very  reason  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  said:  We  want  to  try 
to  make  friends.  We  are  going  to  make 


friends  out  there.  But  18  cents  an 
hour  labor?  You  see.  we  politicians  sit 
around  and  say.  you  have  to  have  a 
minimum  wage,  clean  air,  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Social  Security, 
safe  place,  safe  machinery.  Two  Fri- 
days ago,  we  put  $8.5  billion  on  them 
to  clean  up  toxic  waste.  In  downtown 
Shanghai,  they  make  this  shirt  for  18 
cents  an  hour,  but  we  want  to  make 
friends  with  them. 

I  gave  them  the  480  million  yards 
and  I  have  not  gotten  his  friendship. 
He  still  opposes  my  bill.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China.  I  wanted  to  give  it  instead  to 
this  Western  Hemisphere,  to  Central 
America,  Latin  America. 

And,  Senator,  you  are  mistaken.  In 
Mexico,  they  are  trying  to  compare 
this  bill  to  an  earthquake.  Mexico  not 
only  gets  a  15-percent  increase  over 
the  1984  level,  but  a  guartinteed  6-per- 
cent increase  annually  thereafter. 

We  are  trying  to  get  it  out  of  the  Pa- 
cific Rim  and  get  it  down  to  this  West- 
ern Hemisphere  so  we  can  get  the  CBI 
and  all  these  Initiatives  going.  So  you 
are  mistaken  about  Mexico.  If  you 
pass  that  amendment  on  the  desk  In 
the  next  2  minutes.  45  percent  of  do- 
mestic corisumptlon  will  still  be  Im- 
ported. You  are  not  rolling  back,  you 
are  enforcing  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Agreement.  What  you  are 
doing  is  like  when  you  catch  Willie 
Sutton  with  $100  million  stolen  from 
the  bank;  you  take  that  $100  million 
away  from  Willie  Sutton,  you  do  not 
roll  It  back.  You  try  to  get  what  has 
been  illegally  taken.  Formally  entered 
into  signed  agreements,  that  Is  all  we 
have.  We  want  enforcement  within 
the  objectives  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rsmgement.  We  are  taking  care  of 
Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
spoken  honestly  and  in  good  con- 
science. Now  we  have,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, a  wonderful  thing.  We  have  com- 
puterization and  If  you  walk  up  to  that 
desk— I  do  not  know  how  to  punch  It, 
to  tell  you  the  truth.  But  it  was 
punched  and  this  Is  what  you  get: 

SUBJECT  HCAOtNGlSi 

Congressional  Budget.  Reconciliation. 
Germaneness. 

Congressional  Budget,  Waive  Act  by  Reso- 
lution or  Motion.  Debate  of  Motion. 

HEADNOTEISI 

It  Is  permissible  to  move  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 904(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (PL  93-344)  to  waive  the  require- 
ment of  germaneness  of  amendments  of- 
fered to  reconciliation  bills. 

During  the  consideration  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  a  motion  to  waive  provLslons  of  the 
Budget  Act  offered  In  response  to  a  point  of 
order  Is  debatable  for  one  hour  under  the 
act. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  might  raise 
the  question  of  germaneness  and  that 
the  Chair  might  rule  on  It  without 
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prejudice  to  the  Senators  for  or 
against  the  amendment  on  Its  merits 
at  this  time. 

I  did  not  put  that  in  there.  The  com- 
puter put  It  In  there.  Mr.  Long  put  It 
in  there. 

And  so  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
triggered  this  thing.  I  remember  it 
well.  I  was  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  opposed  it.  And  guess 
who  has  now  persuaded  me?  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
After  5  years,  he  won  me  over.  He 
voted  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  He  voted  with  Senator 
Bellmon. 

It  was  the  oil  stripper  wells,  they 
wanted  to  get  on  there.  They  moved  at 
that  particular  time.  So  what  am  I 
doing  here  this  afternoon?  I  am  stand- 
ing prepared  to  make  that  motion 
under  section  904(b)  which  says.  No.  1. 
this  Is  In  accordance  with  the  law.  No. 
2.  It  Is  in  accordance  with  the  prece- 
dent that  the  Senator  set,  but  he 
thinks  now  that  it  does  not  favor  his 
particular  position  on  the  matter;  it  is 
going  to  destroy  Government.  And, 
No.  3,  it  conforms  with  the  spirit  of 
904(b)  because  that  particular  provi- 
sion on  germaneness  realizes  that 
every  committee  in  the  world  can  put 
up  whatever  they  want. 

Here  Is  the  budget  legislation,  a 
book  of  It.  All  nongermane  provisions, 
just  about,  on  reconciliation.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  who  believes  this  Is 
getting  out  of  hand.  I  think  we  ought 
to  amend  that  particular  section.  I 
think  we  ought  to  amend  the  budget 
section  to  have  authorizing  committee 
action  before  even  any  budget  is  re- 
ported. But  at  the  present  time  a  com- 
mittee chairman  can  add  any  nonger- 
mane amendment  to  the  budget  legis- 
lation. 

My  rationale,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Is  I  have  a  bigger  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  a  chairman.  We 
Democrats  tried  our  best.  But  we  sure 
have  a  good  committee.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Commerce  has  17  members.  We 
have  a  committee  of  55  members  tried 
and  true.  We  have  had  votes.  We  have 
stuck  together  as  cosponsors.  We  are 
determined  to  have  these  bilateral 
agreements  enforced. 

The  only  way  we  know  to  get  atten- 
tion and  get  a  bill  through  is  on  this 
bill,  because  when  we  go  to  Micronesia 
they  will  suggest  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. You  go  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution and  they  say.  "No,  go  to  recon- 
ciliation. "  You  go  to  reconciliation  and 
they  say,  "Just  go.  Just  go." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  said: 

I  am  on  the  Finance  Committee.  I  am  the 
chairman  of  that  trade  subcommittee  and  I 
say  to  the  Senator  he  will  not  see  that  bill 
come  out  of  our  Pinsince  Committee. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  nice  enough  to  tell  me  on 
top  of  the  table. 


Mr.  DANFORTH  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  to  clarify  It.  I 
think  what  I  told  him  was  that  I  was 
confident  there  were  not  enough  votes 
in  the  Finance  Committee  to  report 
out  the  textile  bill.  I  was  not  indicat- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na I  was  somehow  exercising  some 
mysterious  power  to  keep  it  from 
l>eing  reported  out.  It  simply  does  not 
have  the  votes  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  understand.  It  is 
not  mysterious.  I  do  not  reflect  in  any 
way  on  the  Senator  for  having  that 
position.  I  perhaps  would  have  that 
myself.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  all 
Senators  in  the  body.  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  my  time  so  we  can  go 
ahead,  make  the  motion,  and  move 
fast;  all  of  us  want  to  get  our  Senators 
back  to  the  World  Series  this  after- 
noon. We  would  really  like  to  argue 
the  merits  of  this  particular  matter. 
We  conferred  with  the  majority 
leader.  We  conferred  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
conferred  with  the  ranking  member.  I 
know  their  position.  Their  position 
was  mine.  But  I  have  now  been  per- 
suaded. They  are  the  ones  who  set  this 
precedent.  I  did  not. 

We  already  have  a  House  bill  we 
cannot  get  up  off  the  desk.  It  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty on  the  House  side.  So  what  we  are 
engaged  in  Is  political  maneuvering. 

This  is  the  only  maneuvering  room  I 
have.  We  just  cannot  let  the  Third 
World  imports  flow  unimpeded  into 
the  United  States.  Everybody  talks 
about  the  Third  World.  We  have  a 
Third  World  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  32  million  hungry,  under  the  pov- 
erty level.  They  are  mainly  composed 
of  women  and  minorities.  And  here  I 
am  with  the  finest  Initiative  at  the 
Federal  level— to  save  an  industry  with 
29  percent  minorities.  67  percent 
women,  and  we  are  worried  about  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  having 
gone  into  orbit. 

Not  true  at  all.  They  put  on  the  full- 
court  press  on  Washington  I  do  not 
fault  Japan  or  the  People  s  Republic. 
Business  is  business.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  never  has  been,  never  will  be,  as 
free  trade.  This  Government  was 
founded  on  the  report  on  manufactur- 
ing by  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  set  up 
tariffs.  We  had  at  that  time  96  percent 
of  our  people  working  on  the  farm  and 
4  percent  In  the  factory,  and  we  had  to 
develop  an  Industrial  capacity  to 
become  a  nation.  Now  we  have  4  per- 
cent on  the  farm  and  96  percent  in  the 
factories  and  service  industries.  But 
that  Is  what  built  us,  the  protective 
tariff  system. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  did  not  understand  that  In  the 
Southland.  We  were  rather  illiterate 
on  that  particular  score.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution  says  Con- 
gress shall  regulate  commerce,  but  the 


Senator  and  I  were  rather  Illiterate.  In 
1865  they  taught  us  how  to  read.  We 
lost  that  war.  But  along  came  Cordell 
Hull  and  he  said,  "reciprocal  free 
trade." 

Do  not  talk  about  Smoot-Hawley.  It 
is  a  bad  historical  rap.  I  can  show  you, 
Mr  President,  in  the  year  of  the 
crash,  trade  increased,  but  the  crash 
did  cause  the  receding  of  trade  in  1930. 
But  Cordell  Hull  came  along  and  said, 
"Look,  we  are  going  to  have  recipr(x;i- 
ty.  If  they  don't  reciprocate,  we  are 
going  to  retaliate"  We  put  in  protec- 
tive quotas  for  agriculture  under  the 
Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  Wp  had 
protection  for  oil. 

We  put  in  protective  quotas  for  oil  in 
1955  to  protect  oil  producers.  I  have 
not  asked  for  any  protective  quotas, 
tariffs,  subsidies,  retraining.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  hold  on  to  a  basic  indus- 
try found  by  John  F.  Kennedy  to  t>e 
second  most  important  to  our  national 
security  after  steel. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  can  talk  on 
shoes.  Let  me  yield  time  right  now. 

But  I  can  tell  you.  Mr.  President, 
here  and  now,  we  are  ready  to  make 
the  motion.  1  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  time  to  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague.   I   yield   to  Senator   THtJR- 

MOND. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  Just  take  a 
few  minutes.  I  want  to  call  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
not  a  State  or  regional  problem.  It  is  a 
national  problem.  There  are  2  million 
people  engaged  in  textiles  and  apparel 
in  this  country.  There  are  2  million 
more  in  related  industries.  One  out  of 
every  10  manufacturing  jobs  in  this 
country  is  in  textiles  and  apparel.  This 
is  a  very  important  industry.  It  is  so 
important  that  when  we  held  hearings 
on  the  importance  of  various  indus- 
tries to  our  defense,  it  was  brought  out 
by  the  Defense  Department  that  tex- 
tiles rank  second  to  steel  in  national 
defense.  It  has  been  predicted  that  if 
current  trends  continue,  by  1990  we 
will  not  have  any  textile  mills;  they 
will  all  be  closed. 

Are  we  going  to  give  up  the  textile/ 
apparel  field  entirely?  Are  we  going  to 
permit  foreign  imports  to  continue  to 
grow  at  increasing  rates? 

The  commitment  the  President  of 
the  United  States  gave  me  when  he 
was  running  in  1980  was  that  he  would 
keep  import  growth  in  line  with  do- 
mestic market  growth. 

What  has  happened'  Import  growth 
now  is  33  percent,  domestic  growth  Is  3 
percent.  So  who  Is  getting  jobs  in  tex- 
tiles? It  is  not  Americans.  They  have 
lost  jobs.  In  the  last  5  years,  we  have 
lost  350,000  Jobs.  In  my  State  alone  we 
have  lost  24,000  Jot)s.  As  I  said,  this  is 
a  national  problem.  Also.  It  Is  Impor- 
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tant  from  the  standpoint  of  eliminat- 
ing our  tremendous  trade  deficit.  The 
1984  trade  deficit  was  $123  billion. 

Sixteen-and-a-half  billion  dollars  of 
this  was  because  of  imports  of  textiles, 
coming  from  other  countries.  That  is, 
13  percent  of  the  entire  trade  deficit 
was  caused  by  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports. Fifty  percent  of  all  the  apparel 
and  textiles  used  to  make  apparel  that 
are  sold  in  the  United  States  today  is 
imported.  Think  of  that.  Fifty  percent 
comes  from  other  countries.  This  is  a 
serious  problem. 

It  is  argued  that  imports  are  advan- 
tageous to  the  consumer.  I  have  heard 
that  argument.  Frankly,  there  is  very 
little  merit  in  it.  I  have  some  figures 
that  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  that 
argument.  The  1984  average  retail 
price  of  men's  and  boys'  clothing— do- 
mestic $6.68:  imported  $6.63.  The  con- 
sumer saved  5  cents.  That  is  very  little 
savings  when  you  consider  the  thou- 
sands of  American  jobs  that  were  lost. 

How  are  we  going  to  compete  with 
some  countries  paying  15  cents  an 
hour  and  other  countries  paying  $2  an 
hour,  while  the  American  mills  are 
paying  $6,  $8,  and  $10  an  hour? 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  want 
to  keep  the  jobs  in  America  or  send 
them  abroad. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
the  chairman  of  the  International 
Trade  Subcommittee.  However,  but  we 
wanted  to  get  this  bill  out  of  that  com- 
mittee and  get  it  before  the  Senate. 
That  has  not  proven  possible.  It  has 
been  a  hard  time  getting  it  anywhere. 
As  my  distinguished  colleague  said, 
anytime  you  mention  one  bill  they 
say,  "Don't  put  it  here. "  Well,  we 
expect  to  put  this  bill  on  everything 
we  can  until  we  get  results.  Why?  To 
help  the  American  worker,  to  save 
American  jobs.  We  have  to  do  it  to 
help  our  own  people. 

I  believe  in  trade,  but  it  must  be  fair 
trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  believe  it  also  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post.  It  was  published 
in  a  South  Carolina  newspaper  and  is 
entitled  "U.S.  Should  Renounce  Free 
Trade  in  Favor  of  Mercantilism.  " 

I  will  read  one  paragraph:  but  first 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  im- 
portant article  appear  in  the  Record 
in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks: 

Because  global  influence  and  military 
strength  depend  on  a  slrong  economy,  the 
United  States  should  renounce  free  trade  In 
favor  of  mercantilism:  a  policy  that  explicit- 
ly recognizes  the  need  to  place  the  nation's 
economic  interests  first  in  order  to  preserve 
its  geopolitical  [>ower.  No  nation  can  be  a 
great  power  without  maintaining  its  basic 
industries,  even  if  they  are  uncompetitive  in 
the  international  economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
we  keep  jobs  in  America.  We  want  to 


trade  with  other  countries:  we  want  to 
help  them:  but  they  are  taking  over 
the  entire  market.  The  time  has  come 
to  draw  the  line. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  want 
to  preserve  jobs  here  or  let  them  go 
overseas. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  any  more 
time.  I  think  the  question  is  simple, 
and  everybody  knows  where  they 
stand  on  this  matter.  I  hope  we  can 
get  this  bill  paissed.  It  is  a  good  bill, 
and  it  will  be  a  good  bill  for  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  pass  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Should  Renounce  Free  Trade  in  Favor 
or  Mercantilism 

(By  Christopher  Layne) 

[Because  global  influence  and  military 
strength  depend  on  a  strong  economy,  the 
United  States  should  renounce  free  trade  in 
favor  of  mercantilism:  a  policy  that  explicit- 
ly recognizes  the  need  to  place  the  nation's 
economic  interests  first  in  order  to  preserve 
its  geopolitical  power.  No  nation  can  be  a 
great  power  without  maintaining  its  basic 
industries,  even  if  they  are  uncompetitive  in 
the  international  economy.! 

Free  trade  is  an  attractive  theory.  But  we 
live  in  a  mercantilist  world.  Our  chief  eco- 
nomic competitors,  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  erect  tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  to 
others'  exports,  subsidize  their  own  export 
industries  and  control  the  expor'  of  their 
capital  and  technology.  The  developing  in- 
dustrial nations— Brazil,  South  Korea, 
Singapore,  Taiwan— do  the  same.  As  Amer- 
ica reaches  industrial  maturity,  other  na- 
tions are  turning  the  multilateral  free-trade 
system  to  our  disadvantage.  We  should  ac- 
knowledge those  realities  in  our  own  eco- 
nomic policies. 

As  Johns  Hopkins  Professor  David  Calleo 
has  observed,  the  postwar  free-trade  system 
flourished    because     "expanding    prosperity 

.  .  permitted  a  game  with  many  winners 
and  few  losers.  "  However,  as  "growth 
slowed,  free  trade  was  hurting  more  and 
more  domestic  interests  everywhere,  and 
the  essentially  mercantilist  character  of 
states  was  reasserting  itself.  "  Under  such 
conditions,  international  economics  diverges 
from  the  comparative-advantage,  free  model 
and  begins  to  resemble  a  zero-sum  game  as 
governnents  become  more  conscious  of  the 
political  and  strategic  ramlflcationf  of  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Free-traders  Justify  their  position  by 
pointing  out  that  under  the  doctrine  of  com- 
parative advantage,  everyone  will  gain  some- 
thing from  international  free  trade.  In  stra- 
tegic terms,  however,  the  key  question  Is  not 
""Will  everyone  gain  something?"  but  "Who 
gains  the  most?"  It  is  the  latter  question 
that  should  guide  Washington's  Internation- 
al economic  policy. 

Viewed  in  historical  perspective,  the 
United  States  is  at  a  Juncture  similar  to 
Great  Britain's  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  outward  flow  of  British  capital  and 
technology,  combined  with  the  growth  of 
tariff-protected  competing  Industries  in 
rival  nations,  enabled  the  United  States. 
Germany  and  Japan  to  gain  an  ever-increas- 
ing economic  and  political  advantage  over 
England. 


Although  free  trade  actually  undermined 
London's  geopolitical  interests.  comparaliv< 
advantage  remained  the  intellectual  basis  of 
British  trade  policy.  Few  analysts.  notabl> 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  J. A.  Hobson.  rec 
ognized  that  England  could  remain  a  great 
power  only  by  adopting  mercantilist  policies 
that  protected  its  domestic  economy  at  the 
expense  of  its  international  economic  com- 
mitments. 

Chamberlain  and  Hobson  were  right: 
Commitment  to  a  free-trade  system  that  no 
longer  advanced  its  interests  was  a  critical 
factor  in  the  collapse  of  British  power. 

For  a  nation  suffering  from  political  and 
economic  decline,  as  America  is.  mercantil- 
ism is  the  most  prudent  economic  strategy. 
Even  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  theoret- 
ical superiority  of  free-market  solutions 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  international 
economy  is  inherently  mercantilistic  and 
•  hat.  in  a  mercantilist  world,  free  trade 
must  end  at  the  water's  edge. 

As  Adam  Smith  said,  "Defense  Is  much 
more  important  than  opulence."  Thus,  the 
thrust  of  our  economic  policy  should  be  to 
maximize  increase  our  power  relative  to 
that  of  other  states.  In  this  context  national 
security  is  more  important  than  economic 
efficiency. 

Mercantilism  does  not  mean  that  we  no 
longer  would  have  trade  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  Americas  approach  to 
international  economic  p>ollcy  must  change. 
Trade  should  occur  within  a  framework 
that  enhances  our  fundamental  national 
economic  and  security  interests.  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  is  too  vital  an  instru- 
ment of  statecraft,  and  the  economy  Is  too 
important  as  the  essential  foundation  of  na- 
tional strength,  to  be  left  solely  to  private 
decision-making  in  a  market  context. 

The  fundamental  objectives  of  a  mercan- 
tilist policy  are  clear:  to  link  American  Inter- 
national economic  policy  to  overall  national- 
security  policy,  to  preserve  Americas  vital 
industries,  to  control  domestic  inflation,  to 
discourage  the  outflow  of  capital  and  tech- 
nology and  encourage  domestic  savings  and 
Investment,  and  to  minimize  American  de- 
pendence on  markets  and  sources  of  raw 
materials  over  which  our  strategic  control  is 
tenuous. 

America  has  reached  a  historical  turning 
point.  Rather  than  attempting  to  salvage 
the  postwar  free-trade  system,  we  should 
focus  Instead  on  developing  a  new  American 
international  economic  policy  based  on 
sound  principles  of  political  economy. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  yielding.  I  will  be 
very  brief  and  not  repeat  what  has 
been  said. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  both  Senators  from  South 
Carolina.  The  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Cohen)  Is  my  colleague 
from  Maine,  and  I  am  authorized  to 
say  that  I  speak  for  him  as  well  as 
myself  at  this  time. 

This  measure  deals  not  only  with 
textiles  but  also  with  shoes.  Whatever 
argument  has  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  textile  industry   not   pursuing 


the  legal  procedures  for  relief  from  ex- 
cessive imports,  has  no  validity  with 
respect  to  the  shoe  industry. 

The  shoe  industry  followed  the 
rules.  It  brought  an  action.  The  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  unani- 
mously found  injury,  and  by  a  vote  of 
4  to  1  recommended  relief. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, the  chairman  of  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee, with  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  serve,  wrote  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  just  yesterday 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri put  it  very  well,  "The  shoe  indus- 
try was  wronged.  It  was  played  for  a 
sucker.  The  laborious  process  before 
the  ITC  turned  out  to  be  a  waste  of 
time." 

It  is  that  total  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility by  the  administration,  not  only 
for  devising  a  trade  policy  but  also  for 
enforcing  the  trade  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, that  is  so  disturbing.  We  are  the 
only  Nation  in  the  Western  World 
which  does  not  enforce  the  trade  laws 
established  within  the  framework  of 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  that  authorize  relief  from  a 
surge  of  imports.  The  shoe  Industry 
has  suffered  a  tremendous  loss  of 
market  share  to  imports  which  have 
now  captured  78  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic market.  The  ITC  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  shoe  industry  was  en- 
titled to  relief  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  It  went  through 
the  long  and  expensive  statutory  proc- 
ess only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  shoe  industry  followed  the 
rules  and  was  played  for  a  sucker. 

For  that  reason,  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  Senators  from 
South  Carolina.  I  believe  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  a  very  serious 
and  critical  situation.  If  an  American 
industry  suffers  78  percent  import 
penetration  and  Is  not  eligible  for 
relief  from  Imports  under  our  trade 
laws,  then  I  defy  any  Member  of  this 
body  to  define  for  me  a  circumstance 
In  which  our  trade  laws  do  have  rel- 
evance and  meaning.  The  fact  Is,  of 
course,  that  they  cannot  and  do  not, 
under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Exhibit  1 

A  Rip  in  the  Trade  Laws 

(By  John  C.  Danforth) 

While  the  textile  quoU  bill  will  pass  both 
houses  of  Congress  by  sulwtantial  margins, 
much  of  the  support  for  it  is  more  embar 
rassed  than  enthusiastic.  In  the  House.  28 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  bailed  out  on  the  vote 
for  final  passage.  Many  Senate  supporters 


concede   that   it   is   bad   legislation,    forced 
upon  them  by  Intense  constituent  pressures. 

It  is.  indeed,  a  very  bad  bill.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  the  House  version  is  thf  t  it 
would  increase  employment  in  the  textile 
and  appare!  industries  by  about  4  percent, 
but  it  would  do  so  at  a  cost  to  consumers  of 
about  $140,000  per  job.  Both  bills  would  risk 
retaliation  against  $33  billion  in  US  ex- 
ports, including  farm  commodities,  aircraft 
and  chemicals.  Like  much  special  interest 
legislation,  the  bill  is  designed  to  favor  a  few 
people  at  the  expense  of  everyone  else. 

Government  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries.  In  fact,  they  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  most  elaborate  and  long- 
standing array  of  import  protection  enjoyed 
by  an  American  industry.  But  the  bill  before 
Congress  would  go  much  further  than  any 
of  the  international  agreements  that  pro- 
tect the  domestic  textile  industry. 

Why.  then,  has  it  progressed  as  far  as  it 
has?  Why  has  it  passed  the  House  and  won 
the  support,  however  embarrassed,  of  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Senate?  The  answer  is 
that  the  executive  branch,  which  should  be 
the  place  to  manage  specific  trade  problems, 
is  now  closed  to  industries  seeking  import 
relief.  When  the  executive  branch  is  closed 
for  business.  Congress  is  the  only  place  to 
turn,  and  the  remedy  Congress  offers  is 
quota  legislation. 

The  president  s  decision  in  August  to  deny 
import  relief  to  the  shoe  industry  was  a 
clear  sign  that  the  executive  branch  will  no 
longer  be  a  source  of  help  for  trade-dam- 
aged sectors  of  the  economy.  The  president 
sees  no  distinction  between  import  relief 
available  under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  if  the  proper  legal  proc- 
ess is  followed,  and  import  relief  provided 
by  Congress  in  violation  of  international 
agreements.  To  him,  all  forms  of  import 
relief,  lawful  or  not,  are  equally  abhorrent. 
All  are  branded  "protectionist,"  and  all  are 
equally  violative  of  his  free-trade  philoso- 
phy. 

In  fact,  all  forms  of  import  relief  are  not 
the  same.  If  proper  standards  are  met,  relief 
is  expressly  provided  under  Article  XIX  of 
GATT.  The  mechanism  Is  legal,  not  politi- 
cal. It  entails  bringing  a  case  before  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  proving 
economic  injury  as  defined  in  the  statute, 
securing  a  recommendation  for  relief  from 
the  commission,  and  securing  relief  in  the 
form  of  tariffs,  quotas  or  trade  adjustment 
assistance  from  the  president. 

The  shoe  industry  followed  all  the  rules  in 
bringing  its  case  under  the  law.  It  did  not 
try  to  throw  its  weight  around  in  Congress, 
It  did  not  ask  for  any  special  legislation.  In- 
stead, the  shoe  Industry  brought  Its  com- 
plaint before  the  ITC,  made  a  compelling 
argument  for  application  of  the  law  and 
won  Its  case  In  a  unanimous  finding  by  the 
commission.  Then,  after  expending  un 
known  amounts  of  resources  and  energy 
before  the  ITC,  it  learned  that  all  was  for 
naught,  that  the  president  would  give  no 
relief  at  all. 

The  clear  message  from  the  White  House 
is  that  if  the  shoe  industry  does  not  qualify 
for  relief,  no  Industry  will  qualify.  If  78  per- 
cent Import  penetiatlon  In  shoes  is  no  basis 
for  remedy,  then  textiles  and  apparel,  with 
less  than  25  percent  import  penetration, 
cannot  hope  to  qualify.  In  effect,  the  presi- 
dent has  blue-penciled  Section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  out  of  the  statute  books. 

For  many  years,  the  best  shield  against 
quota  legislation  has  been  a  system  of  trade 
law   that  could  deflect   protectionist   pres- 


sures toward  generic  solutions  The  shoe  m- 
oustry  believed  it  did  not  need  special  legis- 
lation. It  had  confidence  that  the  basic  laws 
were  sufficient  and  that  if  it  made  a  good 
case  it  would  gain  relief  The  shot  Industry 
was  wrong.  It  was  played  for  a  sucker.  The 
laborious  process  t)efore  the  ITC  tumtd  out 
to  be  a  waste  of  time. 

The  textile  and  apparel  twys  have  the 
street  smarts  in  dealing  with  government. 
Their  method  is  to  ignore  the  GATT.  ignore 
existing  law,  ignore  the  ITC  They  have 
used  political  muscle  and  have  gone  to  Con- 
gress for  help.  Perhaps  they  wflU  lose  on  a 
presidential  veto.  Perhaps  this  legislation, 
even  if  vetoed,  will  improve  their  position 
when  the  Multi-Fiber  Agreement  is  renego- 
tiated next  year.  Certainly  they  will  end  up 
better  than  the  shoe  people,  who  made  the 
mistake  of  playing  by  the  rules  So  now  the 
textile  industry  has  its  quota  bill,  and  the 
shoe  industry  has  gotten  wise  and  has  a 
quota  bill  of  its  own.  Steel  is  not  far  behind. 

What  is  truly  astonishing  is  that  the  presi- 
dent has  expressed  astonishment  at  all  the 
protectionist  legislation 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  2 
or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  that  there  will  be  time  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  on  the  issue,  and  I 
will  yield  to  him.  I  would  like  to  get  on 
with  the  motion. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  mean  before  we 
get  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  merits. 
and  I  am  not  going  to  debate  the 
merits  at  this  point.  I  hope  we  do  not 
get  to  the  merits  of  this  matter  on  rec- 
onciliation. I  hope  we  do  not  waive  the 
rule  of  germaneness. 

I  have  said  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  I  will  restate 
on  the  floor,  that  If  this  is  attached  to 
any  other  bill  and  there  is  a  filibuster, 
I  will  vote  for  cloture.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  a  textile  bill:  I  am  agairist  it.  I 
do  not  intend  to  slow  it  down  by  fili- 
buster. I  will  vote  for  cloture.  But  that 
is  not  the  issue  before  the  Senate  now. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  right 
now  should  not  be  the  merits  of  the 
textile  bill  but.  rather,  whether  the 
textile  bill  is  going  to  be  taken  up  on 
reconciliation,  whether  the  textile  bill 
is  going  to  be  given  the  bum's  nosh 
through  the  Senate,  whether  the  tex- 
tile bill  ts  going  to  be  available  to  the 
Senate  for  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours,  with  very  limited  possibility  of 
debate  and  very  limited  possibility  of 
amendmenl  That  is  the  issue  before 
the  Senate  now,  not  the  merits,  but 
whether  this  is  the  appropriate  bill, 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr  President,  on 
the  amendment  that  is  pending.  I_^am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time,  if  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNGs  IS  ready  to  yield  back 
his  time 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  pending  amendment,  in  yielding 
back  the  time,  I  hope  we  can  then 
move.    The    chairman    obviously    will 
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make  a  point  of  order.  I  am  not  trying 
to  overrule  a  point  of  order.  I  am 
trying  to  get  a  ruling  as  to  whether 
this  Is  in  conformance  with  904(b).  I 
am  sure  it  must  be.  looking  at  the 
precedents. 

So  if  we  yield  back  the  time.  In  all 
courtesy  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. I  will  make  the  motion,  we  can 
get  the  yeas  and  nays,  bring  this  to  a 
close,  and  move  from  there. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  is  going 
to  do.  We  want  a  few  minutes  to  argue 
that  his  motion  should  not  be  granted. 
That  motion  is  debatable.  Before  he 
can  make  the  motion,  we  have  to  yield 
back  the  time.  If  I  then  get  recognized. 
I  will  make  a  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

The  Senator  has  the  right,  under 
the  act  and  the  procedures,  to  make 
his  motion. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  Is  the  prece- 
dent set  In  1980. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  want  to 
waste  a  lot  of  time.  I  do  not  want  this 
to  turn  into  a  substantive  argument 
over  the  amendment.  I  want  Senators 
who  have  legitimate  amendments  to 
have  a  chance  to  offer  them.  I  do  not 
want  to  destroy  an  $86  billion  deficit 
reduction  package.  That  Is  my  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  the  Senator 
yields  back  his. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  under  section  904(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act  that  title  III  the  require- 
ment for  germaneness  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  debatable  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parllsunentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  motion  is  de- 
batable and  there  Is  1  hour  on  each 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  total  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  half-hour  on 
each  side,  after  which  time  a  motion 
to  table  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  not  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ETVANS.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  EVANS.  My  Inquiry  is  I  believe 
that  the  motion  that  was  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  must 
be  placed  in  writing  so  we  know  pre- 
cisely what  would  occur  If  that  motion 
were  to  carry  because  the  particular 
wording  of  that  motion  could  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence  on  the  debate 
which  could  occur  and  the  amendment 
which  might  be  made  afterward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  motion  must 
be  submitted  in  writing. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  All  right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  equally. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that?  Will  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  yield  me  5  minutes  while  he 
Is  trying  to  work  out  the  difference? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  5  minutes  to  debate  the  Issue 
that  is  before  us? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yielded  all  my 
time  back. 

Is  the  Senator  In  favor  or  opposed  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  support  the  Rol- 
lings amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  time  to 
yield  for  those  who  support  It.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
does. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  me  4  or  5 
minutes  while  he  is  working  this  out? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  submitted  his  motion  in 
writing. 

The  motion  follows: 

Pursuant  to  section  904(B)  I  move  to 
waive  the  germaneness  requirement  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  have  submitted  It 
In  writing. 

Now  we  are  onto  the  particular 
motion.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr,  President,  I 
simply  want  to  make  a  record  on  this 
issue  because  I  have  been  one  who 
steadfastly  resisted  domestic  content 
legislation  and  generally  supported 
the  President's  position  on  trade.  I  did 
it.  not  for  ideological  reasons.  I  did  it 
because  I  thought  it  was  fair  that  it 
was  helping  us  with  our  Inflation  prob- 
lem, and  because  I  thought  all  parties 
were  complying  until  GATT  and  the 
Multi-Fiber  Agreements. 

But  now  the  scales  have  been  tilted 
to  the  point  that  complete  and  unbri- 
dled free  trade  is  no  longer  an  equita- 
ble proposition.  And  Ln  addition,  our 


agreements  are  being  violated  by  our 
trading  partners. 

I  never  really  realized  just  how  in- 
equitable our  trade  policy  was  until  I 
Investigated  our  problem  with  shoe 
imports.  I  never  will  forget  when  Sen- 
ator Pryor  and  I  went  over  to  make 
our  case  before  the  International 
Trade  Commission  in  1981.  We  were 
pleading  with  them  to  hold  shoe  im 
ports  to  50  percent  of  all  the  shoe 
sales  in  this  country.  Think  about 
that;  In  1981  50  percent  of  all  the 
shoes  in  this  country  were  being  im- 
ported, and  we  said  we  do  not  want  to 
cause  the  people  who  manufacture 
these  shoes  and  .send  them  to  us  any 
undue  hardship— we  want  to  trade 
with  them— and  we  will  not,  if  you 
will,  draw  the  line  now.  and  hold  im- 
ports at  50  percent. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion ruled  against  us.  So  the  President 
never  really  had  to  make  a  determina- 
tion on  the  issue. 

In  1985.  early  this  year,  we  went 
back  to  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. In  the  period  of  time  since  we 
were  there  in  1981,  shoe  imports  had 
Increased  from  50  to  75  percent.  That 
was  early  this  year.  And  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  finally 
agreed,  on  a  unanimous  vote.  I  believe, 
to  support  our  position.  We  only  asked 
that  we  should  not  permit  more  than 
63  percent  of  all  the  shoes  sold  in  this 
country  be  Imports. 

That  is  not  discriminatory.  That  is 
not  trying  to  do  In  the  Third  World. 
That  is  simply  saying  let  us  be  reason- 
able about  this  because  our  shoe  man- 
ufacturers w'.U  never  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  $3-  and  $4-a-day  wages. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion ruled  in  our  favor  and  the  Presi- 
dent overrode  that  decision  or  at  least 
refused  to  accept  that  recommenda- 
tion, and  at  this  very  moment  shoe  im- 
ports run  77  to  80  percent  all  shoes 
sold  in  this  country. 

In  1984,  the  biggest  economic  growth 
year  in  the  history  of  this  country 
since  the  post-World  War  II  era,  shoe 
manufacturing  in  this  country  de- 
clined 13  percent.  This  year,  shoe 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States 
declined  22  percent. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  said  time  and  again,  there  is  no 
education  in  the  second  kick  of  the 
mule.  Maybe  if  we  redefined  national 
security  &  determined  shoes  neces- 
sary, we  could  get  the  Presidents  at- 
tention. Manufacturing  combat  boots 
should  be  on  the  national  security  list. 

We  produce  fewer  shoes  in  this 
country  right  now  than  we  did  in  1921. 

I  realize  that  the  textile  and  apparel 
industry  has  also  been  plagued  by  i.i- 
creaslng  foreign  imports.  Since  1981. 
textile  import  growth  has  averaged  19 
percent  annually— and  last  year  im- 
ports soared  32  percent  over  1983 
levels. 


I  do  not  like  to  see  Congress  getting 
into  this  whole  arena  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  Today  it  is  textiles  and  shoes 
and  tomorrow  it  will  be  aluminum  and 
next  day  it  will  be  steel  and  next  day 
it  will  be  something  else.  Tht  is  not 
the  way  it  should  work. 

But  our  trade  policy  Is  not  working 
at  all  now  and.  in  my  opinion.  Con- 
gress has  no  alternative  but  to  at  least 
get  the  President's  attention  and  say 
to  the  President,  "We  are  not  asking 
for  Smoot-Hawley  protectionism.  We 
are  not  asking  for  that  kind  of  relief. 
We  are  saying  give  us  a  trade  policy.  I 
believe  Congress  will  not  let  their  issue 
die.  The  President  can  run.  but  he  can 
not  hide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  up  to  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  some  time  presumably,  if.  in 
fact,  this  motion  passes,  to  debate  the 
merits  of  the  issue,  not  enough,  per- 
haps not  enough  opportunity   to  at 


This  fundamental  question  is  not 
textile  protectionism.  The  fundamen- 
tal question  is  whether  this  Senate 
will  retain  its  unique  position  as  the 
only  legislative  body  m  the  world  de- 
voted to  unfettered  and  yes— even  at 
times— extended  debate,  whether  this 
body  will  continue  to  cherish  the  right 
of  even  a  minorily  of  one  to  express 
opinions,  challenge  majority  opinion, 
to  shape  legislation,  and  to  give  col- 
leagues a  chance  for  a  second  thought. 

The  history  of  cloture  I  think  ls  im- 
portant to  discuss.  We  have  had  196 
years  of  this  Republic.  Never  in  196 
years  have  we  attempted  in  this  body 
to  strangle  debate  as  we  are  going  to 
do  it  today.  There  was  no  cloture  rule 
at  all  until  1917.  Our  predecessors  in 
the  great  debates  of  the  mid-1840's 
leading  up  to  the  Civil  War  and  many 
of  the  other  great  debates  which  have 
engaged  this  Senate  did  so  without 
any  limit  whatsoever  on  debate. 

In  1917,  rule  XXII  was  adopted. 
Two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
would  be  required  to  limit  debate.  In 
1949.  we  reverted  to  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  body.  In  1959,  we  limited  debate 
by  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting  within  2  days  of  debate  before  a 
cloture  vote  and.  in  1975,  the  present 


speeches  and  debates  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate.  Let  me  read  from  a  few. 

First,  from  Senator  Rot>ert  LaFol- 
lette.  March  8.  1917. 

Mr  President,  believing  that  I  stand  for 
democracy,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions,  I  shall  stand  while  I  am  a 
MemtHT  of  this  body  against  any  cloture 
that  denies  free  and  unlimited  debate.  Sir. 
the  moment  that  the  majority  imposes  the 
restriction  contained  in  the  pending  rule 
upon  this  txKly.  that  moment  you  will  have 
dealt  a  blow  to  litierty.  you  will  have  broken 
dowTi  one  of  the  greatest  weapons  against 
wrong  and  oppression  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  possess.  This  Senate  is  the  only 
place  in  our  system  where,  no  matter  what 
may  t>e  the  organized  power  behind  any 
measure  to  rush  its  consideration  and  to 
compel  its  adoption,  there  is  a  chance  to  be 
heard,  where  there  is  opportunity  to  speak 
at  length,  and  where,  if  need  be.  under  the 
Constitution  of  our  country  and  the  rules  as 
they  stand  today,  the  constitutional  right  is 
reposed  in  a  Member  of  this  body  to  halt  a 
Congress  or  a  session  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  may  undermine  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  l>e  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  Senators  have  sworn  to  sup- 
port. When  you  take  that  power  away  from 
the  Members  of  this  Ijody.  you  let  loose  in  a 
democracy  forces  that  in  the  end  will  be 
heard  elsewhere,  if  not  here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr   Presi- 


tempt  to  perfect  the  bill,  but  that  is    day  cloture  rule  was  adopted,  three-    ^j^^^^    ^^^^  further  statements  of  our 


not  what  is  before  us.  What  Is  before 
us  Is  a  question  of  waiving  the  Budget 
Act  and  it  is  to  that  I  will  turn  in  just 
a  moment. 

But  let  me  say.  first,  in  answer  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
China,  or  Korea,  or  Taiwan,  or  any 
other  foreign  nation  compared  to  this 
Nation.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  engage  in  a  new  civil  war. 
a  new  civil  war  of  East  versus  West  in- 
stead of  North  versus  South.  In  the 
first  vote  on  this  bill  several  weeks 
ago,  all  but  five  Senators  west  of  the 
Mississippi  voted  agairvst  the  bill,  and 
all  but  five  Senators  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi voted  for  it. 

It  could  very  well  be  a  question  of 
whether  we  sacrifice  an  aerospace  job 
in  order  to  save  a  textile,  job,  whether 
we  drive  one  more  farmer  into  bank- 
ruptcy to  preserve  a  seamstress. 

I  might  say.  in  passing,  that  unem- 
ployment in  South  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina  and  the  other  States 
in  this  bill  are  substantially  lower 
than  unemployment  in  my  own  State 
of  Washington,  or  Oregon,  or  Califor 
nia.  or  most  of  the  States  of  the  West. 

But  let  me  turn  to  what  is  really  at 
stake.  I  have  not  been  here  long.  But  I 
came,  as  my  colleagues  know,  in  an  un- 
usual fashion.  I  had  one  of  those  rare 
opportunities  to  make  a  choice,  to 
make  a  decision  whether  to  accept  an 
appointment  of  my  Governor.  I  came 
here  to  the  Senate  because  I  respected 
its  history  and  its  tradition,  and  be- 
cause I  felt  this  was  an  unusual  body, 
worth  coming  back  here  te  represent 
my  State  and  my  country. 


fifths  of  the  Senate  except  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  rules  change. 

Today  we  may  well  take  the  last 
step,  the  last  step  of  majority  rule;  of 
majority  rule  where  the  rights  of  the 
minorities  are  going  to  be  squashed. 

Well,  let  me  advise  this  Senate  that 
if.  Indeed,  this  procedure  is  to  be  al- 
lowed, then  it  is  time  to  throw  the 
doors  wide  open.  If  51  Senators 
choose,  then  we  can  add  this  bill  or  its 
successor  as  each  year  passes  Grove 
City,  without  debate;  line-item  vote, 
without  debate;  nominations— for  in- 
stance, the  nomination  to  the  Ambas- 
sadorship of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  without  debate;  abortion; 
school  prayer— you  can  add  to  the  list 
better  than  I.  Is  that  what  we  are 
going  to  do?  Is  that  what  this  body  is 
all  about? 

All  foat  is  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  becomes  part  of  the  Record. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages  make 
up  the  history  of  this  body  The  rules 
of  the  Senate  are  important  and  so  are 
the  precedents  The  Senate,  in  a  very 
real  sense,  is  history. 

The  way  to  discover  the  spirit  and 
the  Importance  of  this  body  and  of  our 
concept  uf  democracy  lies  in  the  pages 
of  our  Journal.  Readinc  through  the 
Journal  holds  out  the  key  to  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  this  body's  tra- 
dition of  lengthy  debate. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  roots  of 
our  tradition  of  free  and  open  debate. 
It  is  impossible  to  select  a  single  prece- 
dent that  allows  each  Senator  to  be 
heard  on  any  matter  brought  before 
the  body.  And  yet,  this  right  has  been 
subject  to  some  of  the  most  eloquent 


distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Steh- 
Nis.  and  from  then  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
And  I  would  like  to  read  briefly  from  a 
fourth  one  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  > 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

Senator  John  Stennis— March  7.  1975 

Personnel  can  come  and  go.  ideas  and 
opinions  and  conclusions  can  vary,  and  will, 
but  this  body  will  never  be  the  same  parlia- 
mentary body  again  if  this  final  step,  this 
fateful  step,  is  ever  taken 

There  is  a  yearning  and  a  distinctive  feel 
about  coming  to  the  US  Senate  and  it  has 
been  true  for  many.  many,  many  decades. 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  true  for  a  thousand 
years  .  .  . 

If  we  Just  make  it  a  body  now  where  the 
majority  is  going  to  control  and  can  write 
the  rules,  or  rewrite  them,  the  majorities 
with  all  their  virtues  are  impulsive  at  times. 
if  we  are  going  to  malie  It  Into  that  kind  of  a 
body  we  will  take  off  something  that  has  a 
great  deal  of  attractiveness,  a  great  ma.ny  of 
the  attractive  features  of  t>eing  here 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and   I   think   no   man 

rould  have  a  greater  honor  than  to  serve 
with  fidelity  in  the  House  of  Represent- 

atives But  at  the  same  time,  many  men  who 
have  served  there  want  to  come  on  over 
here. 

Why  is  that?  I  could  not  describe  why.  but 
I  believe  a  part  of  it  is  that  the  membership 
in  this  body  just  cannot  t>e  pushed  around, 
and  that  Is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Perhaps  those  who  have  Joined  us  lately 
have  not  yet  had  enough  experience  here  to 
feel  this  quality  that  I  am  talking  about,  but 
wait  until  someone  attempts  to  push  them 
around,  wait  until   they   have  experiences 
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where  they  see.  except  .  .  .  they  could  have 
been  pushed  around  and  then  they  will  get 
a  better  understanding  o(  what  I  am  trying 
to  transmit  to  them,  and  in  a  very  feeble 
way. 

We  call  ourselves  the  deliberative  body 
That  is  a  little  more.  I  think  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  self-serving  declaration,  and 
that  deliberative  body,  the  fact  that  it  is 
that  kind  of  body,  has  had  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs. 

As  a  young  lawyer,  in  the  1930s.  I  remem- 
ber what  has  become  known  as  the  attempt 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  and  I  remember 
my  first  impulse  to  the  argument  was  so 
smooth  and  so  plain  and  all.  I  said  that 
maybe  it  is  my  duty  to  consider  that  fur 
ther.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  had  some 
attraction  to  it,  maybe. 

But  anyway,  as  I  started  reading  and  read- 
ing and  looking  and  relooking  and  getting 
into  the  mores  of  our  system.  Instantly  it 
became  clearer  and  clearer  and  clearer  to 
me  that  that  would  be  an  awfully  bad  step, 
a  nagging  precedent,  and  a  body  blow  that 
would,  in  effect,  destroy  that  body,  restrict 
and  restrain  it  so. 

I  came  here  later  and  understood  from 
men  who  were  here— I  could  call  names  but 
I  will  not— but  many  of  them  said,  and  some 
of  these  were  in  favor  of  President  Roose 
velfs  recommendation,  that  without  a  ques- 
tion, without  a  question,  it  was  the  influ- 
ence of  rule  XXII  looming  as  a  possible 
roadblock  that  made  it  known  one  could  not 
rush  the  plan  through. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  who  have 
been  here  long  that  could  avoid  saying,  ad- 
mitting and  agreeing,  that  this  was  a  down- 
grading of  the  Senate,  to  go  to  the  rule  of 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  could 
change  the  rule  and  make  it  possible  to  cut 
off  debate  on  a  bare  majority  vote. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson— March  9.  1949 
If  I  should  have  the  opportunity  to  send 
into  the  countries  behind  the  iron  curtain 
one  freedom  and  only  one.  I  know  what  my 
choice  would  be.  I  would  send  to  those  lands 
the  very  freedom  we  are  attempting  to 
disown  here  in  the  Senate.  I  would  send  to 
those  nations  the  right  of  unlimited  debate 
in  their  legislative  chambers. 

If  we  now.  in  haste  and  irritation,  shut  off 
this  freedom,  we  shall  be  cutting  off  the 
most  vital  safeguard  which  minorities  pos- 
sess against  the  tyranny  of  momentary  ma- 
jorities. I  do  not  want  my  name  listed  as  one 
of  those  who  took  this  freedom  away  from 
the  world  when  the  world  most  needed  it. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond— March  7, 1975 
This  motion  would  effectively  give  abso- 
lute rule  to  little  more  than  a  mere  majority 
of  Senators.  A  Senate  majority  does  not  nec- 
essarily represent  a  consensus  of  the  people 
or  of  the  States.  Many  times  popular  opin- 
ion on  an  issue  does  not  develop  until  after 
prolonged  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the 
Senate  has  served  to  publicize  the  issue.  In 
this  sense,  prolonged  debate  may  prevent 
hasty  majority  action  which  would  be  out  of 
harmony  with  genuine  popular  consensus: 
whereas  simple  majority  cloture  will  not 
allow  for  a  sober  second  thought  of  the 
American  people. 

Majority  cloture  in  the  Senate  would  de- 
stroy its  deliberative  function. 

Mr.  President,  prolonged  debate  is  not  re- 
sorted to  lightly  or  at  the  whim  of  a  few 
Senators.  To  do  so  would  destroy  its  effec- 
tiveness. It  is  only  when  an  issue  of  vital  im- 
portance is  presented,  that  a  minority  of 
Senators,  concerned  with  their  roles  as  "am- 


bassadors of  the  States."  engage  In  ex- 
tended debate  in  order  that  all  viewpoints 
may  be  presented  and  all  options  consid- 
ered. 

If  this  resolution  passes,  it  Is  then  theo- 
retically possible  for  the  members  of  the 
majority  party  to  close  off  debate  on  a 
highly  partisan  issue,  thus  effectively  negat- 
ing the  rights  of  the  minority.  I  wish  to 
remind  Members  of  the  Senate  that  today's 
majority  may  be  tomorrow's  minority. 

Mr.  EVANS.  From  one  of  our  col- 
leagues who  is  engaged  in  this  debate 
today,  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Strom  Thurmond: 

This  motion  would  effectively  give  abso 
lute  rule  to  little  more  than  a  mere  majority 
of  Senators.  A  Senate  majority  does  not 
necessarily  represent  a  consensus  of  the 
people  or  of  the  States.  Many  times  popular 
opinion  on  an  issue  does  not  develop  until 
after  prolonged  discussion  of  the  matter  In 
the  Senate  has  served  to  publicize  the  issue. 
In  this  sense,  prolonged  debate  may  prevent 
hasty  majority  action  which  would  be  out  of 
harmony  with  genuine  popular  consensus; 
whereas  simple  majority  cloture  will  not 
allow  for  a  sober  second  thought  of  the 
American  people. 

And  I  am  glad  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  has  ar- 
rived to  hear  his  words,  so  eloquently 
spoken  years  ago.  read  back. 

Mr.  President,  prolonged  debate  is  not  re- 
sorted to  lightly  or  at  the  whim  of  a  few 
Senators. 

And  I  can  say  to  this  body  I  have  not 
engaged  in  prolonged  debate  very 
often. 

To  do  so  would  destroy  its  effectiveness.  It 
is  only  when  an  issue  of  vital  importance  is 
presented,  that  a  minority  of  Senators,  con- 
cerned with  their  roles  as  "ambassadors  of 
the  Slates."  engage  in  extended  debate  in 
order  that  all  viewpoints  may  be  presented 
and  all  options  considered. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  return  to  the 
matter  particularly  before  us.  While 
many  have  strong  feelings  on  both 
sides  of  the  textile  issue,  there  should 
be  no  disagreement  about  what  we  are 
debating  at  this  moment.  The  issue  at 
hand  is  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
should  purposefully  circumvent  its 
own  rules:  whether  it  will  decide  today 
to  allow  the  will  of  a  simple  majority 
to  silence  the  voice  of  a  strong  opposi- 
tion. 

Should  any  simple  majority,  51 
Members,  be  allowed  to  silence  all 
other  Members  on  any  matter  before 
the  body,  possible  destruction  of  the 
constutitional  role  of  the  Senate  as  a 
body  of  deliberation  would  follow.  We 
would,  in  my  opinion,  die  as  a  unique 
body  and  take  our  place  in  a  long  and 
dismal  line  of  ordinary  Parliaments 
and  Congresses. 

We  have  a  choice.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  three  choices,  in  fact.  If  we  turn 
down  this  motion  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  and  destroy  the  Senate  and  its 
long  tradition  of  debate.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  reconcila- 
tlon  bill  we  do  return  to  the  Compact 
of  Free  Association  on  which  this  tex- 
tile amendment  is  already  attached.  If 


that  is  insufficient,  we  have  at  the 
desk  a  House  bill,  already  passed, 
which  has  a  textile  bill  attached.  And 
if  no  bill  passes  this  Congress,  we  will 
shortly  engage  in  the  renegotiation  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Agreement  and  our 
agreements  bilaterally  with  each 
nation.  And  I  believe,  and  would  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  believing,  that 
these  ought  to  be  strengthened  and 
changed  and  modified  to  better  serve 
the  needs  and  the  problems  of  our 
Nation. 

The  alternative  to  that,  to  any  of 
those  three  choices,  is  to  destroy  our 
heritage,  wreck  our  committee  process, 
divide  this  Senate,  and  hurt  the 
comity  which  binds  us  together,  all  for 
a  monetary  advantage. 

And  I  say  for  shame,  for  shame,  if 
we  waive  these  rules  for  no  earthly 
purpose. 

I  urge— no.  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  proposal.  Let  us 
finish  reconciliation.  In  fact,  let  us 
finish  reconciliation  in  two  ways:  On 
perserving  the  Senate  as  we  would  like 
it  to  be  and  on  the  reconciliation  bill 
in  front  of  us.  and  then  turn  next  to 
the  compact  and  debate  the  textile 
issue.  It  is  an  issue  of  major  impor- 
tance. It  deserves  to  have  adequate  op 
portunity  for  amendment  and  perfec- 
tion and  it  may  well  have  support  suf- 
ficient to  pass.  And  if  that  is  true,  so 
be  it.  But  that  is  the  way  in  which  we 
do  our  business.  And,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  do  our 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  LONG.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  In  years 
gone  by  I  have  voted  for  the  type  of 
measure  the  Senator  seeks  to  enact  at 
this  point. 

I  have  supported  the  Senator  on  oc- 
casion when  he  has  added  measures  of 
this  sort  to  a  Finance  Committee  bill, 
and  I  have  gone  to  conference  having 
voted  for  his  amendment.  I  think  the 
Senator  knows  that  very  well.  In  fact, 
on  occasions  the  Senator  thanked  me 
for  fighting  harder  than  anybody  on 
the  conference  in  trying  to  get  his 
amendment  agreed  to.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  Senator  on  the  merits  of 
what  he  seeks  to  achieve  here.  I  co- 
sponsored  the  bill  when  it  was  intro- 
duced as  a  bill,  and  I  even  voted  on 
this  measure  on  the  Micronesia  bill. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  said  here  today.  My 
first  speech  in  the  Senate  was  in  favor 


of  free  debate  In  the  Senate.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  at 
that  time,  and  served  with  the  senior 
Member  of  the  Senate,  John  Stennis. 
We  fought  at  that  time  to  preserve  the 
right  of  free  debate  in  the  Senate. 
What  I  said  then,  and  what  John 
Stennis  said  at  that  point,  still  makes 
sense  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  concerned. 

In  my  judgment,  if  this  tactic  is  to 
be  permitted  to  succeed,  then  as  long 
as  this  is  available,  any  Senator  has 
the  option,  if  he  has  a  simple  majority, 
to  deny  other  Members  of  this  body 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  case 
against  a  proposal.  This  is  a  way  that 
one  can  bring  a  controversial  proposal 
to  a  vote  with  only  a  modicum  of  con- 
sideration. That  is  totally  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  reconciliation  proc- 

CSS. 

Yes,  I  heard  the  Senator  cite  the 
time  when  Senator  Bellmon  of  Okla- 
homa offered  an  amendment  dealing 
with  stripper  wells.  Senator  Bellmon 
asked  appropriately,  as  he  should  have 
asked,  for  a  waiver  under  the  budget 
resolution  to  offer  his  amendment.  I 
voted  for  it.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
not  an  attempt  to  deny  others  the 
right  to  debate  the  stripper  well 
amendment.  We  had  debated  stripper 
wells  many  times,  voted  on  it  many 
times  before,  and  we  voted  on  it  many 
times  after  that.  But  as  much  as  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Senators  prevail 
in  seeking  consideration  for  the  indus- 
tries for  which  they  speak,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  consideration.  I  com- 
pletely disapprove  of  this  approach. 
And  because  I  love  this  body  and  love 
this  institution,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
that  the  Senate  would  refuse  to  take 
this  approach.  It  was  never  the  inten- 
tion when  we  voted  to  establish  the 
reconciliation  process  that  it  should  be 
used  to  deny  Senators  a  right  to  free 
debate,  to  have  their  day  in  court  to 
explain  why  they  are  for  or  against  a 
measure,  and  make  their  arguments 
for  an  amendment.  There  is  nothing 
so  desperate  about  this  textile  matter 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  in  an  or- 
derly legislative  fashion. 

There  are  many  measures  that  come 
from  the  Finance  Committee  on  which 
I  would  be  happy,  as  one  of  those  who 
voted  to  report  the  bill,  to  support  the 
Senators  amendment.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  offer  his  proposal  on  the 
trade  bill  that  was  reported  by  that 
committee,  I  would  be  glad  to  support 
his  amendment.  There  will  be  all  sorts 
of  opportunities  to  offer  this  measure, 
and  have  it  voted  on  in  the  orderly 
process,  without  prejudicing  the  rights 
of  anybody  in  the  Senate.  But  to  agree 
to  the  procedure  that  is  being  sought 
here  at  this  moment,  knowing  the 
Senators  want  to  debate  this  matter  in 
considerable  length,  and  some  perhaps 
might  even  want  to  filibuster,  mearis 
that  we  will  be  setting  a  precedent 
that  can  be  Invoked  time  and  again. 


and  that  really  means  the  end  of  free 
debate  in  the  Senate  as  we  have 
known  it. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  do  business  that  way.  It 
would  not  be  wise.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  justify  using  this  means  even  to 
enact  that  measure. 

So  while  on  the  merits  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Senator  prevail  on  what  he 
is  trying  to  achieve.  I  thoroughly  dis- 
approve of  this  method,  and  I  hope 
very  much  it  will  not  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
Senator  Baucus. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state,  so  everyone  knows,  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  underlying  amendment.  I 
think  if  the  textile  act  passes  and  be- 
comes law.  it  will  be  a  bill  which  we  in 
this  country  will  regret  having  adopt- 
ed for  a  long,  long  time.  I  oppose  the 
textile  bill  for  many  reasons.  It  vio- 
lates the  MFA.  It  will  be  extremely 
costly  to  American  consumers— about 
$23  billion  a  year,  or  about  $450  per 
family  per  year.  It  will  begin  us  in  a 
downward  spiral  of  protectionism. 

But  these  concerns  are  not  what 
lead  me  to  speak.  I  am  rising  to  speak 
because  I  believe  very  deeply,  and  very 
sincerely  that  this  Is  the  wrong  place 
to  have  the  wrong  bill  at  the  wrong 
time.  Every  Senator  knows  it  is  highly 
improper  to  bring  this  textile  bill  up 
as  an  amendment  to  the  reconciliation 
bill.  We  all  know  that  privately.  In  the 
few  years  I  have  been  here  I  have  seen 
this  body  slide.  We  respect  the  rules  of 
this  body  less  and  less.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian's ruling  as  to  whether  a  motion 
is  germane  is  now  disregarded  in  the 
Senate.  Senators  seem  not  to  care  one 
whit  about  the  rules.  Senators  now 
vote  on  rulings  of  the  Chair—  not  ac- 
cording to  the  basic  question  of  ger- 
maneness or  on  whether  the  issue 
should  be  in  order  but  according  to 
their  own  substantive  preferences.  I 
have  seen  us  begin  down  the  slippery 
slope  just  In  the  years  I  have  been 
here.  Soon  we  will  get  to  the  point 
where  we  have  no  rules  at  all.  The 
Senate  will  then  be  absolute  chaos, 
and  it  will  be  ruled  by  brute  force,  and 
brute  majority  will.  The  special  pro- 
tections for  the  minority  will  be  gone. 
That  is  about  where  we  are  coming  to 
right  now. 

So  I  stand  firmly  with  my  colleagues 
who  argue  that  we  should  vote  against 
addressing  the  textile  bill  at  this  time. 
There  will  be  another  time.  This  body 
operates  on  comity  and  on  trust.  If  we 
work  together  we  will  find  a  way  to 
bring  the  textile  bill  up.  but  we  should 
not  do  so  now  because  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  hope  we  would  stay 
within  the  prescribed  time  limits. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Mexico  Welcomes  U.S.  Textile 
Bill "  be  included  In  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mexico  Welcomes  U.S.  Textile  Bill 
(By  Susan  Jansen) 

The  Mexican  textile  industry  looks  favor- 
ably on  last  Thursday's  decision  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  reduce  sharply 
textile  imports  from  12  countries,  mainly  in 
Asia. 

"If  the  legislation  passes,  we  feel  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  Mexico  because  we  are 
considered  with  the  Caribbean  countries. 
And  within  possible  negotiations  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Agreement  (MFA).  Mexico 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  same  roll  back." 
Max  Grunstein.  first  vice-president  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  the  Textile  Industry 
said  this  weekend. 

Grunstein  told  The  News  Mexico  would 
probably  return  to  1984  levels  of  export 
quotas  to  the  United  States,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  15  percent  increase. 

Some  of  the  Mexican  textile  industry's 
problems  would  be  alleviated  if  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  boosted,  said  Grun- 
stein. although  he  pointed  out  that  Mexico 
could  never  reach  the  textile  export  levels 
of  the  Asian  countries. 

Increasing  exports  to  the  United  States 
would  be  "an  important  relief  at  this 
moment "  for  the  Mexican  textile  Industry, 
he  said. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  deci- 
sion is  a  message  to  the  White  House  that 
the  United  States  needs  a  tougher  trade 
policy  to  open  up  world  markets,  said  House 
Speaker  Thomas  O'Neill,  according  to  press 
reports  after  the  decision,  O'Neill  said 
House  supporters  of  the  bill  are  "just  sick 
and  tired  of  being  the  lone  free  traders,  the 
lone  patsies  of  the  world."  stated  the  press 
reports. 

If  the  U.S.  House  decision  becomes  law.  it 
will  cut  severely  imports  from  Hong  Kong. 
China.  Taiwan.  South  Korea.  Japan.  Paki- 
stan, the  Philippines.  Thailand.  Brazil. 
Singapore.  Indonesia  and  India. 

Grunstein  agreed  with  charges  from  the 
United  States  that  the  MFA  has  t>een 
widely  violated.  Many  countries  export 
more  than  their  quotas  permit  and  manu- 
facturers receive  government  help— "call  it 
subsidies  if  you  will. "  said  Grunstein. 

He  also  said  many  violations  are  in  the 
form  of  "triangular  trade. "  with  the  country 
of  origin  in  dispute.  For  example,  a  country 
with  a  small  quota,  such  as  China,  will  sell 
textiles  to  a  country  with  a  large  quota, 
such  as  Hong  Kong,  which  in  turn  exports 
the  material  on  its  quota,  said  Grunst«ln. 

"We  feel  the  MFA  should  be  revised  and 
renegotiated,  but  it  is  a  good  vehicle  for  the 
integration  of  the  world  textile  market." 
Grunstein  said. 

As  for  accusations  of  Mexico's  violation  of 
the  MFA.  Grunstein  said  that  Mexico  is  a 
small  exporter  to  the  United  Stat«s.  and 
that  Mexico  has  proved  in  the  past- and  is 
in  the  process  of  proving— that  Mexican  tex- 
tile sul)sidies  are  "minimal  if  any." 

One  year  ago.  the  United  States  fi-ed  an 
11  percent  countervailing  duty  on  Mexican 
textiles.  Mexico  fought  the  move  and  the 
duty  was  reduced  to  3.7  percent.  Grunstein 
said.  "And  we  feel  It  will  be  reduced  fur- 
ther." 
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He  said  this  proves  Mexican  textiles  are 
not  subsidized  and  therefore  are  not  subject 
to  countervailing  duties. 

The  Mexican  textile  Industry  unfortu 
nately  has  no  lobby  group  in  Washington." 
said  Orunsteln.  Negotiations  are  carried  out 
through  the  Chamber  and  the  Secretariat 
of  Trade  and  Industrial  Development's 
International  negotiations  department. 

He  said  textile  negotiations  between  the 
two  countries  are  a  constant  process. 

Grunsteln  said  representatives  of  the 
Mexican  textile  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturing  Insti- 
tute to  convince  them  that  Mexico  does  not 
present  a  problem  to  the  United  States.  'We 
face  the  same  problem,  the  Asian  problem." 
said  Grunsteln. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  deci- 
sion "has  taken  on  an  air  of  being  anti- 
Asian,'"  press  reports  cited  Representative 
Sam  Gibbons  as  saying. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  information  that  has  been 
given  out.  This  bill  has  been  compared 
to  an  earthquake.  Now  it  is  being  com- 
pared to  the  end  of  the  Senate.  My 
colleagues  know  differently.  I  hope  we 
can  amend  the  reconciliation  process. 
You  are  looking  at  the  first  chairman 
of  the  reconciliation  conference,  and 
we  passed  it. 

In  1980  the  Democratic  majority  had 
been  defeated.  I  went  to  President 
Carter  and  said  we  could  not  leave  a 
deficit  in  excess  of  the  one  we  inherit- 
ed from  President  Ford,  around  $66 
billion.  And  the  President  asked  how 
large  would  the  deficit  be.  I  said  it 
could  get  up  to  $75  billion.  I  was 
frightened  at  the  $75  billion  deficit. 
He  said.  'What  can  I  do?  '  I  said.  Mr. 
President,  there's  a  funny  word  called 
reconciliation.  If  you  leave  us  alone, 
we  can  get  some  cuts.  I  went  to  my 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Gaylord  Nelson,  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Warren  Magnuson.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  FVank  Church, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
George  McGovern.  I  said  look,  we 
Democrats  are  going  in  the  books  as 
big  spenders.  You've  got  to  help  us. 
We  brought  up  the  reconciliation  bill, 
they  helped  me.  gave  me  the  vote,  and 
we  cut  back. 

The  deficit  when  President  Carter 
left  went  back  down  to  $58.7  billion 
rather  than  $66  billion.  So  let  us  not 
lecture  about  reconciliation  and  the 
process,  after  you  have  already  argued 
it.  and  won  your  point  on  Micronesia. 
The  only  reason  I  went  on  Micronesia 
was  because  it  was  a  "must "  bill.  Now  I 
find  out  they  could  care  less.  Nobody 
would  care  much  for  Micronesia 
except  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  a  few  others.  They  have  amend- 
ments. All  the  other  Senators  have 
amendments.  They  are  sitting  around 
waiting  to  get  that  so-called  very  gen- 
erous cloture  just  on  an  amendment  so 
they  can  go  the  "Allen"  route  of  30 
and  30  amendments— some  60  amend- 
ments. So  the  majority  leader  would 
then  stand  In  the  well,  and  say  I 
cannot  wait  60  hours  to  complete  Mi- 


cronesia. We  have  to  get  appropria- 
tions. We  have  to  get  the  farm  bill, 
and  the  rest  of  the  calendar. 

We  have  debated  this  all  year  long. 
This  side  of  the  aisle  has  special 
orders  in  the  morning.  We  have  al- 
ready debated  trade.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
has  picked  it  up.  Everyone  has  a  trade 
bill.  There  is  no  question  atxjut  unlim- 
ited debate.  We  argued  this  for  almost 
6  hours  on  the  Micronesia  Compact. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  move  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  I  did  not  like  the 
law.  I  have  stated  so  on  the  floor.  I  do 
not  like  it  now.  I  have  the  same  mis- 
givings. But  on  the  question  M  ger- 
maneness, the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, just  raised  the  point  of  germane- 
ness with  his  amendment  on  the  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards on  an  approplatlons  bill.  I  went 
along  with  him.  This  bill  provides  for 
a  waiver  of  germaneness,  not  a  point 
of  order.  It  is  a  motion  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  the  precedents. 

Some  are  worried  about  the  future 
of  the  body.  But  they  know  different- 
ly. It  Is  said  this  is  the  instrument  that 
will  break  the  camels  back,  but  look 
at  the  reconciliation  bill.  It  has  all 
kinds  of  things  including  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance.  These  are  not  really 
germane,  under  the  rules. 

In  any  event,  they  put  in  what  they 
want.  You  can  get  a  tobacco  bill, 
public  corporations,  anything  you 
want.  Open  the  book.  There  it  is. 

All  of  a  sudden,  this  is  the  amend- 
ment. 

When  we  go  under  the  law.  when  we 
go  under  the  precedent,  when  we  go 
under  the  spirit  of  the  act.  when  we 
are  trying  to  get  a  measure  ready  to 
pass  In  both  bodies,  of  course  some  are 
ready  to  pull  the  administrations 
coals  out  of  the  fire  and  keep  threat- 
ening about  the  veto. 

With  respect  to  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, this  is  not  an  East-West  aerospace 
versus  textile  issue,  farmers  versus 
seamstress.  I  have  a  shirt  from 
Oregon,  they  have  a  very  viable  textile 
and  apparel  Industry  on  the  west 
coast. 

There  has  been  a  development  over 
the  years.  The  Senator  from  Wtishing- 
ton  has  been  talking  about  20  years 
ago.  I  remember  It  well.  We  had  one 
price  for  cotton.  We  had  to  fight  to  get 
it.  After  that  particular  debate  in  the 
early  sixties.  25  years  ago.  it  was  like 
damming  half  of  a  river.  We  had  to 
move  to  wool  and  man-made  fibers. 
Now  we  have  come  down  the  line  with 
respect  to  farmers. 

I  remember  a  question  asked  me  a 
couple  of  years  ago  on  radio  station 
WHO.  in  Des  Moines.  They  said.  "Sen- 
ator, you  are  from  textiles.  You  want 
protection,  protectionism.  We  farmers 
do  not  believe  in  protectionism."" 

The  farmers  are  the  ones  who  got 
protective   quotas   back    In   the   early 


thirties.  They  got  subsidies  provided 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  said  we 
did  not  want  that,  we  have  the  Multi- 
Plber  Agreement.  Our  agreements 
have  been  solemnly  signed,  dotted  and 
with  the  T's  crossed.  We  are  not 
asking  for  tariffs.  There  are  no  tariffs 
in  this  bill  with  respect  to  textiles. 

But  I  said.  "You  know,  I  just  round- 
ed the  comer  coming  to  this  particular 
station  In  Des  Moines  and  they  had  on 
one  comer  the  tractors  from  Byelorus- 
sia, the  U.S.S.R..  and  on  the  other 
comer  was  International  Harvester 
going  broke."  I  said.  "You  do  not  un- 
derstand, but  you  have  moved  Into 
International  competition  on  farm 
equipment.  If  you  want  to  pay  those  in 
International  Harvester  $1  an  hour, 
with  no  Social  Security,  no  unemploy- 
ment, no  clean  air.  no  cleaji  water, 
that  will  be  fine.  But  you  are  in  inter- 
national competition  on  that  equip- 
ment. More  than  that,  we  have  just 
left  Washington  debating  the  Egyp- 
tian wheat  contract  and  the  Egyptians 
are  beating  us  out  with  a  25-percent 
sut>sldy  In  wheat.  Your  wheat  has 
moved  Into  international  competi- 
tion." 

True  it  Is.  that  18  years  ago  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  was  a 
net  Importer  of  the  worlds  wheat  and 
last  year  they  exported  20  percent 
with  subsidies. 

We  have  come  down  the  road  and 
farmers  will  begin  to  stop,  look  and 
listen.  The  cotton  farmers  who  were 
once  worried,  now  support  us.  The  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  supports  this 
particular  bill. 

The  wool-growers  begsin  to  realize 
that  if  you  could  not  manufacture  tex- 
tiles in  this  country,  they  were  not 
going  to  sell  any  wool. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  so-called 
free  trade,  we  can  later  on  in  the 
debate.  Here  is  a  free  trade  document 
outlining  the  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions against  our  textile  and  apparel 
exports.  They  talk  about  free  trade.  It 
is  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  is  entitled.  Foreign 
Regulations  Affecting  U.S.  Textile  and 
Apparel  Exports.  January  1985." 

We  will  see  how  free  it  is.  It  is  a  1- 
inch  volume.  251  pages.  I  want  you  to 
look  at  that  one. 

So  we  have  picked  up  the  wool-grow- 
ers Emd  the  cotton  council. 

Also,  the  American  Agriculture 
Movement,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Farmers  Organi- 
zation have  all  endorsed  this  bill.  It  is 
not  farmers  against  the  .seamstresses. 
It  is  the  matter  of  asking  one's  govern- 
ment to  compete. 

Do  not  talk  about  ports  and  trade. 
We  have  a  dynamic  port  operation 
that  I  have  worked  for  years  develop- 
ing. I  have  traveled  the  countries  of 
Latin  America.  Luther  Hodges  of 
North  Carolina  and  I  made  the  first 
trip  to  Europe,  the  first  trips  to  Latin 
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America  to  promote  international 
trade.  We  are  proud  of  the  13  Japa- 
nese companies  from  which  we  solicit- 
ed investments.  We  are  not  troubled 
whatever,  Mr.  President,  by  this  kind 
of  competition.  We  are  troubled  by 
our  Government. 

Hobart  Rowen  talks  about  bashing 
Japan.  I  am  trying  to  bash  Washing- 
ton. I  am  not  trying  to  bash  Japan.  I 
am  trying  to  wake  up  our  own  crowd 
so  we  can  have  not  just  free  trade,  and 
fair  trade,  but  competitive  trade. 

We  are  entitled  to  make  this  motion, 
bring  this  amendment  under  this  par- 
ticular rule,  under  the  law.  The  law  is 
there  and  if  you  want  to  change  it. 
you  have  my  vote  on  changing  the  law. 
but  do  not  change  the  law  on  me  when 
we  come  under  the  precedent  set  in 
1980.  where  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  others  voted  the 
other  way.  Now  that  I  want  to  use  it 
the  sky  is  falling,  the  Senate  is  going 
to  end. 

We  have  had  too  much  debate  al- 
ready on  this  textile  bill  and  this  is 
our  only  chance. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  has  advised  me  that 
the  written  motion  is  not  in  the  appro- 
priate language.  Therefore,  if  I  can 
amend  the  motion,  I  will  have  it  read: 

I  move,  in  accordance  with  section  904  of 
the  Budget  Act  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
title  III  of  the  act  requiring  germaneness  of 
amendments  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection provided  the  modification  In 
no  way  changes  the  time  allowed  on 
the  motion,  that  it  does  alter  the  time 
allotment  under  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  objections? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  As  the 
motion  is  now  worded,  would  it  allow 
even  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, a  perfecting  amendment  or  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  as  was 
proposed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  still  be  the  possibility  of  amend- 
ments to  this  motion  at  the  end  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Amendments  to  this 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EVANS.  But  as  the  motion  is 
now  written.  If  it  were  to  be  adopted, 
then  what  rights  will  there  be  subse- 
quent to  that  for  proposed  amend- 
ments and  amendments  to  those 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  be  no  restriction  on  germane- 
ness. 


Mr.  EVANS.  Would  there  be  any  re- 
striction on  amendments  thereto? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  be  no  restriction  on  amend- 
ments thereto  or  germaneness. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  I»resident,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  is  left  on  the 
reconciliation  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  22  minutes  for  Senator  Domenici 
and  1  hour  38  minutes  for  Senator 
Chiles. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  So.  Mr.  President, 
that  would  be  about  3  hours,  is  that 
correct,  total,  on  the  reconciliation 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  And  that  3  hours 
would  encompass  everything  we  did 
with  respect  to  textiles  and  any  other 
amendment  that  we  would  have  relat- 
ing to  textiles,  of  which  there  will  be 
many. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  And  further,  any 
other  amendments  to  reconciliation? 
All  of  that  would  have  to  be  encom- 
passed within  less  than  3  hours;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  ask  a  fur- 
ther question.  I  am  not  sure  my  ques- 
tion was  responded  to.  Perhaps  I  did 
not  pose  It  correctly,  or  perhaps  did 
not  understand  the  response.  The 
wording  now  of  this  motion  is:  "I  move 
to  waive  title  III  of  the  germaneness 
requirement  of  the  Budget  Act  with 
respect  to  the  pending  amendment."  Is 
that  the  current  wording? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  suggested  modifica- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  move  in  accordance  with  section  904  of 
the  Budget  Act  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
title  III  of  the  act  requiring  germaneness  of 
amendments  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment, 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  what  is  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
pending  amendment  is  No.  875  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  EVANS.  The  senior  Senator  or 
the  junior  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
the  junior  and  the  senior  Senators. 

Mr.  EVANS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  this  motion  were  to  pass  and  a 
subsequent  amendment  were  to  be  of- 
fered it  would  not  be  under  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  is  so  modified,  that  is  correct. 


Mr.  EVANS.  In  other  words,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  this  amendment  was  to  be 
the  first  amendment  and  a  shell 
amendment,  and  that  he  was  to  offer 
another  amendment  subsequent  to 
getting  a  waiver.  Yet  the  way  this  is 
worded,  that  waiver  would  not  cover 
the  subsequent  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Not  necessarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  A  perfecting 
amendment  would  be  covered,  would  it 
not,  I  ask  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  if 
it  is  germane. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry— germane  to  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Either 
this  amendment  or  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  So  it  would  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Still  reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
it  require  unanimous  consent?  I  would 
let  the  Record  show  that  I  made  my 
motion  just  as  it  was  read.  He  asked 
for  it  to  be  reduced  in  writing.  It  has 
been  done.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  give 
my  writing  up  there.  Let  the  Record 
show  it.  I  would  ask  the  reporter  to 
read  back  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
require  unanimous  consent.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
motion.  Therefore,  the  Senator  has 
lost  the  right  to  modify. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  trying  to  modify.  Let  the  clerk 
read  exactly  what  I  put  in. 

I  said  "In  accordance  with  904(b)  I 
move  to  waive  title  III  of  the  germane- 
ness requirements  of  the  Budget  Act" 
on  this  motion. 

I  think  I  can  definitely  see  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  con- 
cerned about  and  I  was  concerned 
about  that:  namely,  that  the  next 
amendment  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  be  germane.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  my  senior  colleague  will 
submit  an  amendment,  if  and  when 
recognized,  and  it  will  be  germane  to 
this  and  will  not  require  that  section 
904  be  waived  if  we  obtain  that  par- 
ticular waiver  on  this  vote^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  one  more  question,  then?  Subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  this  modifica- 
tion, as  long  as  the  amendments  are 
germane  to  the  textile  bill  or  the  rec- 
onciliation bill,  they  will  continue  to 
be  allowed  and  no  rights  are  lost  under 
this  to  offer  amendments,  especially  to 
the  pending  amendment,  the  textile 
bill? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
correct. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  have 
no  objection  at  this  point,  this  waiver 
will  permit  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pending,  if  they  are  ger- 
mane to  it.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Or  to  the  bill.  And 
is  it  not  correct  that  that  germaneness 
test  *.s  the  same  as  the  germaneness 
test  under  reconciliation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Is  there  objection? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered;  the 
motion  is  so  modified. 

The  motion  as  modified  is  as  follows: 

I  move  In  accordance  with  Section  904  of 
the  Budget  Act.  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
Title  III  of  the  Act  requiring  germaneness 
of  amendments  with  respect  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left  in  opposition 
to  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  9  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  How  much  time 
has  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  our  side,  could 
we  use  as  little  as  possible?  We  are  not 
going  to  have  any  time  for  what  I  now 
think  are  32  amendments. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  two  items  to  the  remarks  I  made 
earlier.  Let  me  be  very  clear  about  it. 
There  is  simply  no  question.  Let  me 
reiterate  what  my  chairman  has  just 
said. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
are  now  32  amendments  pending  on 
the  reconciliation  bill.  I  am  absolutely 
positive,  absolutely  positive  that  we 
will  take  the  remaining  time— all  of  it 
or  virtually  all  of  it— on  this  textile 
amendment  if.  indeed,  we  waive  ger- 
maneness. There  have  to  be  opportu- 
nities to  offer  appropriate  amend- 
ments. Each  amendment  takes  some 
time  to  discuss.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
rolled  over,  we  are  going  to  take  the 
maximum  amount  of  time  to  get  rolled 
over.  It  means  that  all  of  those  other 
32  amendments  will  not  have  time  to 
be  heard  and  some  of  them  are  very 
important  amendments  and  ought  to 
be  heard. 

My  second  point.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  adding  this  proposal  to  the  recon- 
ciliation bill,  in  my  view,  and  I  believe 
It  is  an  accurate  view,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly bring  a  Presidential  veto. 

All  those  who  have  proposals  that 
are  now  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  all 
those  who  are  concerned  about  our 
deficit  and  the  very  tough  choices  we 
have  made  to  try  to  bring  the  deficit 


under  control— I  might  add  to  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  his  tobac- 
co support  program  and  the  pending 
amendment  which  relates  to  offshore 
oil  leases  and  a  number  of  proposals 
on  Medicare  and  Medicaid— all  will 
fall,  all  will  fall  if  the  President  vetoes 
this  bill,  as  he  almost  certainly  will. 
He  then  very  likely  will  send  back  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  message  saying  "Why." 
That  "why"  will  very  likely  list  a 
number  of  things  he  would  like  out  of 
the  bill,  and  I  think  those  of  us  who 
have  an  interest  in  proposals  which 
hpve  already  been  adopted  or  are  in 
this  bill  ought  to  think  very  carefully 
about  adding  one  more  anchor  which, 
in  my  view,  is  going  to  sink  the  ship. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  I  am  then  pre- 
pared, if  Senator  Hollings  is,  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  hope 
everybody  understands  that  this  rec- 
onciliation bill,  which  will  save  $86  bil- 
lion over  3  years,  is  in  jeopardy.  If  we 
are  going  to  proceed  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  for  this  issue,  there  is  not 
any  question  that  we  will  place  the 
reconciliation  bill  in  jeopardy.  But  I 
am  hopeful  that  after  we  take  a  couple 
of  votes,  the  parties  to  this  amend- 
ment will  get  an  idea  of  where  they 
stand  on  this  legislation  and  it  will 
have  served  that  purpose. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  not  have 
to  include  this  bill  as  part  of  reconcili- 
ation. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  finish 
reconciliation  tonight  or  tomorrow 
and  get  on  with  it.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if 
the  Senator  is.  I  am  prepared  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  been 
as  considerate  as  he  can  be.  If  you 
want  to  be  considerate  to  the  same 
extent,  as  is  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina's  desire,  I  would  as  soon  have 
brought  this  up  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
and  run  through  the  votes.  Some  of 
our  colleagues  said.  'Well,  that  would 
be  rather  arrogant;  you  wouldn't  have 
any  time  to  discuss  the  amendment.  I 
said.  "It's  been  debated  in  the  halls 
and  on  the  floor.  Everybody  is  talking 
about  it." 

They  have  talked  about  it  in  both 
caucuses.  They  defeated  It.  We  have 
already  had  a  vote.  We  are  not  trying 
to  roll  over  anyone  by  using  all  the 
time.  The  distinguished  Senator  has 
that  right,  and  I  understand  it  to  be 
the  case. 

Simply  put  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  has  already  said  through  his 
Chief  of  Staff.  Don  Regan,  given  a  list 
on  tobacco.  Medicare,  and  several 
other  measures  that  he  is  prepared  to 
veto.  So  we  all  know  that  without  even 
this  particular  measure  being  on  it.  So 
this  is  not  a  measure  that  Is  going  to 
cause  a  veto.  This  is  a  measure  of  seri- 
ous consideration  that  has  been  tried 
at  every  angle.  It  is  in  accordance  with 


the  law.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
precedent  set,  and  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  that  particular 
precedent. 

So  unless  there  is  someone  else  on 
our  side  who  desires  to  speak,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.    DOMENICI.    I   yield   back   my 


HOLUNGS.    I    yield    back   my 


time. 

Mr 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  table  the 
pending  motion  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator    from    South    Carolina    [Mr. 

HOLLINGSl. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (When  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  EacletonI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  HatfieldI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  and  th^  Se"Btor 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38, 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vole  No  251  Leg.) 
YEAS- 38 


Abdnor 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Andrews 

Evaru 

MaUunaga 

Amutrong 

Exon 

McClure 

Baucus 

Oam 

NIckles 

Bentsen 

Ooldwaler 

Packwood 

Boren 

Gorton 

Preisler 

Boschwitz 

Grunm 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Oraasley 

Simpson 

Chtles 

Hart 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Hecht 

Symnu 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Wallop 

Dolr 

Long 

Zorlnsky 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

NAYS-55 

BIden 

tJeConclnl 

Harkin 

BIngaman 

Denton 

Hatch 

Bumpers 

Dixon 

Hawkins 

Burdick 

Dodd 

Henin 

Byrd 

East 

Heinz 

Cochran 

Ford 

Helms 

Cohen 

Glenn 

Hollings 

D'Amalo 

Gore 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Melzenbaum 

Rudman 

Kasten 

Mitchell 

Sartumes 

Kennedy 

Moynihan 

Sasser 

Kerry 

Murkowski 

Simon 

Lautent>erg 

Nunn 

Specter 

Laxalt 

Pell 

Stennls 

I>eahy 

Proxmire 

Thurmond 

Irf'vin 

Pryor 

Warner 

Mattingly 

RIegle 

Wilson 

McConnell 

Rockefeller 

Melcher 

Roth 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED- 1 

Stevens,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bradley  Hatfield  Trible 

Eagleton  Humphrey  Welcker 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  move  to  withdraw  the  yeas  and 
nays  so  we  can  save  some  time.  I  so  ask 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act. 

(Putting  the  question.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  then,  if  Senators 
want  to  do  it. 

I  thought  the  leader  wanted  to  save 
some  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Let  us  go  ahead  and 
have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
role. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  and  this  will  not 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  vote,  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible]  and  myself  be  permitted  to  be 
recorded  on  the  last  vote. 

We  were  waiting  for  a  subway  for  5 
minutes  from  the  Hart  Building.  We 
were  in  the  building.  We  were  unable 
to  be  here  because  there  was  no  trans- 
portation. 
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I  did  not  wan:  to  violate  the  rules  of 
this  body.  And  if  I  were  out  of  the 
building— does  the  same  hold  true? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  it  again.  It  is  against 
the  rules  even  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Even 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  that 
question,  to  add  names  to  a  vote  after 
it  has  been  announced. 

So  the  request  is  not  in  order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Eagleton].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  would  vote  "nay.  " 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr  Eagle- 
ton] is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  is 
absent  on  official  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  252  Leg.] 
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YEAS-57 

Blden 

Henin 

Murkowski 

BIngaman 

Heinz 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hollings 

Proxmire 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Cochran 

Johnston 

RIegle 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Rockefeller 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Roth 

DeConclnl 

Kerry 

Rudman 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanea 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Simon 

East 

Levin 

Specter 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Stennls 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Melcher 

Trible 

Harkin 

Melzenbaum 

Warner 

Hatch 

Mitchell 

Welcker 

Hawkins 

Moynihan 

Wilson 

NAYS-39 

Atxlnor 

Durent)erger 

Lugar 

Andrews 

Fvaiis 

Malhiaa 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Matsunaca 

Bsucus 

Gam 

McClure 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Nickles 

Boren 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Oramm 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Quayle 

Chiles 

Hart 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Hecht 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Dole 

KassetMum 

Wallop 

Domenld 

Long 

Zorlnsky 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIH 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED- 1 

Stevens,  against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Bradley 

Eagleton 

Hatfield 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMEWT  NO.  8  76 

(Purpose:  To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  to  promote  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  United  States 
textile  and  apparel  lndustr>  and  its  work- 
ers, to  reduce  unemployment,  and  for 
other  purposes. ) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
"Thurmond]  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hollinos.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hetlik.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr  Keitnb- 
DY,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  EAGLnoN,  Mr  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  East.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr  Trible  Mr. 
Denton.  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr  Sasser.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Mattingly  Mr. 
RocKEFELXER.  Mrs.  Hawkins  Mr  Gore,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Pord.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr  MrrzENBArM  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr  MoCcn>ci;  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Bumpers  Mr. 
Nunn.  and  Mr.  Byrd)  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  876 

Mr.  THURMOND  M:  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conseni  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER    With- 
out obiection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  amendment  is  as  foliows 
Beginning    on    page    1    of    the    pending 
amendment  strike  all  after  line  3  and  Insert 
the  following; 

■This  title  may  be  cited  as  the    Textile 
and    Apparel    Trade    Enforcement    Act    of 
19B&'. 
"SEC.  IMJ.  POLICY 

"The  policy  of  this  title  Is— 

■•(1)  to  prevent  further  disruption  of  the 
United  Slates  textiles  and  textile  product* 
markets,  damage  to  United  SUtes  textile 
and  apparel  manufacturers,  and  loss  of  Jobs 
by  United  SUtes  workers  by  providing  for 
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orderly   and    nondisruptlve   growth   of    Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products:  and 

"(2)  to  implement  the  objectives  of  the 
Multl-Plber  Arrangement  by  requiring  the 
effective  enforcement  of  import  levels  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  contemplated 
by  the  Multi-Plber  Arrangement. 

"SEC.  IJM.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  United  States  and  most  major 
textile  producing  countries  are  parties  to 
the  Multl-Plber  Arrangement,  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  ensure  the  orderly  growth  of 
Imports  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and 
to  avoid  disruption  of  the  markets  for  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  in  importing  na- 
tions; 

■•(2)  the  Multl-Plber  Arrangement,  which 
first  entered  Into  force  on  January  1.  1974. 
and  which  was  most  recently  extended  in 
December  1981.  through  July  1986.  contem- 
plates a  6  per  centum  annual  rate  of  growth 
for  imports  for  most  exporting  countries 
and  provides  for  a  lower  rate  of  growth  for 
imports  from  significant  exporting  coun- 
tries; 

"(3)  since  1980.  the  objective  of  orderly 
growth  of  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  for  in  the  Multi-Plber  Arrange- 
ment has  not  been  achieved;  from  1981 
through  1984  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  into  the  United  States  have  grown 
at  an  annual  rate  of  19  per  centum,  far  in 
excess  of  the  1  per  centum  growth  rale  of 
the  United  States  market  for  textiles  and 
textile  products  during  the  same  period  and 
far  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  import 
growth  of  less  than  2  per  centum  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  period  1974  through  1980: 

••(4)  the  disruptive  surge  in  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  which  occurred 
from  1981  through  1984  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  ade- 
quately its  rights  under  the  Multi-Piber  Ar- 
rangement and  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
Multi-Piber  Arrangement  to  Imports  made 
of  competing  fll)ers; 

"(5)  Import  growth  of  apparel  products 
has  substantially  outstripped  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  market  so  that  import  penetra- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  six  years,  reaching  a 
level  of  50  per  centum  in  1984: 

"(6)  based  on  a  nationwide  audit  of  major 
retail  outlets,  the  Import  penetration  of 
such  major  items  of  apparel  as  trousers, 
blouses,  shirts,  suits,  skirts  and  sweaters  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  centum  of  domestic  consump- 
tion: 

"(7)  since  the  most  recent  extension  of  the 
Multl-Pll)er  Arrangement,  certain  exporting 
countries  have  sharply  increased  their  ex- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  fillers  not  subject 
to  the  Multi-Piber  Arrangement  with  the 
effect  of  circumventing  restraints  agreed  to 
under  the  Arrangement;  the  increased  im- 
ports of  these  textiles  and  textile  products 
have  caused  disruption  of  the  United  States 
market  for  textiles  and  textile  products  and 
have  seriously  undercut  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Multl-Pil)er  Arrangement; 

"(8)  Imports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  are  predomi- 
nantly the  product  of  significant  exporting 
countries,  with  five  large  exporting  coun- 
tries now  accounting  for  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  all  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products; 

"(9)  the  domination  of  import  trade  by 
producers  in  the  significant  producing  coun- 
tries has  limited  participation  In  the  United 
States  market  by  other  producing  countries, 
many  of  which  share  important  trade  and 


other  national  Interests,  and  encourage  mu- 
tually beneficial  trade  and  Investment,  with 
the  United  SUtes: 

"(10)  a  change  In  United  States  textile 
trade  policy  to  afford  the  smaller  producing 
countries  and  countries  In  the  Caribbean 
region  a  relatively  greater  share  of  Imports 
of  textiles  and  textile  products  would  pro- 
mote the  national  economic  Interests  of  the 
United  States: 

■■(11)  the  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  States  was  more  than 
$16,200,000,000  in  1984,  an  increase  of  53  per 
centum  over  1983.  and  accounted  for  13  per 
centum  of  the  Nations  overall  merchandise 
trade  deficit: 

■■(12)  the  current  level  of  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products,  ten  billion  square 
yard  equivalents  In  1984,  represents  over 
one  million  Job  opportunities  lost  to  United 
States  workers: 

'■(13)  imported  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts now  account  for  38  per  centum  (the 
equivalent  of  three  million  two  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton)  of  the  annual 
cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States: 
only  one  of  five  of  the  bale  equivalents  in- 
cluded In  imported  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts is  grown  in  the  United  States;  the 
result  of  the  massive  increases  in  cotton  tex- 
tile and  apparel  Imports  has  been  a  declin- 
ing market  share  for.  and  a  $1,000,000,000 
loss  to.  domestic  cotton  producers  in  1983 
alone,  which  was  only  partially  offset  by 
Federal  cotton  program  benefits;  another 
result  is  that  United  Stats  cotton  producers, 
who  are  spending  about  $20,000,000  annual- 
ly in  research  and  promotion  efforts,  have 
built  markets  not  for  themselves  but  for  for- 
eign growers; 

■■(14)  imports  of  wool  products  have  dou- 
bled since  1980,  creating  major  disruptions 
among  domestic  wool  products  producers 
and  seriously  depressing  the  price  of  United 
States  produced  raw  wool:  the  Multi-Piber 
Arrangement  recognizes  that  Imports  of  cer- 
tain products,  such  as  wool  products,  in  cer- 
tain countries,  including  the  United  States, 
pose  particular  problems  for  certain  indus- 
tries, such  as.  the  wool  products  industries 
In  those  countries  and  import  growth  rates 
of  1  per  centum  or  less  have  been  permitted 
In  such  cases; 

■■(15)  as  a  result  of  this  Increased  penetra- 
tion and  the  very  limited  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  United  States  companies 
producing  textiles  and  textile  products  Iden- 
tical, or  similar,  to  those  imported  have 
been  seriously  damaged,  many  of  them  have 
l)een  forced  out  of  business,  many  have 
closed  plants  or  curtailed  operations,  work- 
ers In  such  companies  have  lost  employment 
and  have  t>een  otherwise  materially  and  ad- 
versely affected,  and  serious  hardship  has 
l)een  Inflicted  on  hundreds  of  Impacted  com- 
munities causing  a  substantial  reduction  In 
economic  activity  and  lost  revenues  to  local 
governments; 

'■(16)  the  Increase  in  imports  and  in- 
creased Import  penetration  of  the  United 
States  domestic  market  have  occurred  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  through  exten- 
sive modernization  programs  and  Invest- 
ment in  more  modem  equipment,  productiv- 
ity, as  measured  by  output  per  man  hour.  In 
the  textile  mill  products  sector  has  In- 
creased In  the  last  ten  years  at  the  average 
annual  rate  of  4.2  per  centum  and  In  the  ap- 
parel sector  at  the  average  annual  rate  of 
3.4  per  centum;  as  compared  with  the  lower 
productivity  growth  of  all  manufacturing  In 
the  same  period  of  1.9  per  centum; 

"(17)  the  factors  described  al>ove  are  caus- 
ing serious  damage,  or  the  actual  threat 


thereof,  to  domestic  producers  of  textile> 
and  textile  products;  as  a  result,  market  dls 
ruption  exists  In  the  United  States  requirinj; 
the  new  measures  established  under  this 
Title; 

"(18)  based  on  experience  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  on  other  factors,  the  growth 
of  the  United  States  market  for  textiles  and 
textile  products  is  unlikely  to  exceed  an  av 
erage  annual  rate  of  1  per  centum  durlnt; 
the  next  several  years; 

"(19)  If  the  rate  of  growth  of  imports  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  Into  the  United 
States  that  (xicurred  since  1980  continues 
plant  closings  will  continue  to  accelerate 
leaving  the  United  States  market  with  re 
duced  domestic  competition  for  imported 
products: 

"(20)  in  order  to  avoid  further  market  dls 
ruption  and  deterioration  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  United  States  industry  pro 
ducing  textiles  and  textile  products,  whicli 
IS  already  seriously  damaged,  it  is  essential- 

■(A)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod 
ucts  supplied  by  major  producing  countries 
that  reflect- 
ed) the  import  level  that  would  have  oc- 
curred had  Imports  from  these  countries 
grown  since  1980  by  the  6  per  centum 
annual  growth  rate  contemplated  by  the 
Multl-Plber  Arrangement,  or  1  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  wool  products,  or 

■■(ID  the  actual  import  level  resulting  from 
restraints  under  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  United  States  providing  for  an  annual 
import  growth  rate  of  less  than  6  per 
centum,  whichever  is  the  lesser, 

■■(B)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  producing  countries  that 
reflect  their  1984  import  levels. 

"(C)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  t«xtile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  small  producing  countries 
that  provide  a  significant  Increase  In  their 
market  shares  to  meet  their  development 
needs  and  to  permit  future  growth  In  such 
shares  consistent  with  the  Multi-Piber  Ar- 
rangement, and 

■■(D)  to  limit  the  future  growth  rate  of  Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  into 
the  United  States  to  levels  which  reflect  or- 
derly growth  as  provided  for  In  the  Multi- 
Plber  Arrangement  and  the  most  recent 
Protocol  extending  the  Multi-Piber  Ar- 
rangement: 

■■(21)  the  establishment  of  import  levels, 
and  limitation  on  future  import  growth  to 
levels,  that  reflect  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Multi-Piber  Arrangement  and  that  also 
reflect  the  expected  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  market  for  textiles  and  textile 
products  will  fulfill  announced  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  regarding  trade  In 
textiles  and  apparel, 

"(22)  as  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
long  recognized,  a  strong,  viable  and  effi- 
cient domestic  textiles  and  textile  products 
industry  Is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
pairment of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

■■(23)  the  developments  that  have  led  to 
the  sharp  increase  In  imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  since  1980  may  not  have 
been  foreseeable:  nevertheless,  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  international  agree- 
ments should  have  been  invoked  In  order  to 
prevent  Increased  quantities  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  from  being  Imported  under 
such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  seri- 
ous damage  to  domestic  producers  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  in  the  United 
States;  and 


••(24)  the  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  since  1980,  and  the 
effect  of  this  Increase  on  the  United  States 
textiles  and  apparel  industry  and  Its  work 
ers,  constitutes  exceptional  circumstances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  MilliPiber  Ar- 
rangement and  its  Protocol. 
■SE(    1204  DEFINITIONS 

■Por  purposes  of  this  title— 
■  (1)  The  term  Textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  all  tops, 
yams,  piece  goods,  made-up  articles,  appar- 
el, manmade  fibers,  and  other  textile  manu- 
factured products  (Which  derive  their  chief 
characteristics  from  their  textile  compo- 
nents) made  In  whole  or  in  part  from  any 
natural  or  manmade  fll>er,  or  blend  thereof, 
that  are  classified  under  schedule  3.  part  6 
of  schedule  6.  part  1.  4.  5  (except  subpart  E). 
7,  or  13  of  schedule  7,  or  part  1  of  schedule  8 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
or  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  The  term  category"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  the  product  of  a  country,  each  of  the 
following— 

"(A)  each  category  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  Identified  by  a  three-digit  textile 
category  numl>er  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  publication  'Correlation:  Textile 
and  Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  Annotated ',  dated 
January  1985  and,  subsequently,  in  the  first 
edition  of  such  document  that  is  revised  to 
reflect  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Nomenclature  Structure  of  the  Harmo- 
nized System: 

(B)  with  respect  to  each  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  (1)  an  agree- 
ment on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
limiting  exporu  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  that  includes  spe- 
cific limitations  on  subdivisions  of  a  catego- 
ry described  in  subparagraph  (A),  or  (ID 
taken  unilateral  action  to  limit  products  en- 
tered under  such  a  subdivision,  each  such 
subdivision: 

■■(C)  a  category  consisting  of  the  man- 
made  fiber  products  classified  under  subpart 
E  of  part  1  of  schedule  3  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States:  and 

■(D)  each  category  consisting  of  each  of 
the  following  products  when,  because  of 
fiber  content,  that  product  Is  not  subject  to 
the  Multi-Plber  Arrangement: 

"(I)  yam. 

"(ID  fabric, 

"(Hi)  apparel,  and 

"(Iv)  other  textile  products; 

"(3)  The  term  "Import  sensitive  category" 
means— 

"(A)  a  category  (other  than  a  category  ap- 
plicable to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  a  product  of  a  country  In  the  Caribbean 
region)  for  which  the  ratio  of  imports  to  do- 
mestic production,  as  reported  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  publication  "U.S. 
Production.  Impwrts  and  Import/Production 
Ratios  for  Cotton.  Wool  and  Man-Made 
Plber  Textiles  and  Apparel",  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 40.0  for  the  preceding  calendar  year; 
and 

"(B)  a  category  covering  wool  products: 

••(4)  The  term  "country"  means  a  foreign 
country  (other  than  Canada  and  the 
Member  SUtes  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  constituted  on  December  31. 
1984).  a  foreign  territory,  an  irjsular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  terri- 
tory, possession,  colony,  trusteeship  or  polit- 
ical entity,  whether  affiliated  with  the 
United  SUtes  or  not.  that  is  outside  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  SUtes; 


■■(5)  The  term  "major  pr(xluclng  country" 
means  a  country  the  annual  aggregate 
quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  products  of 
which  that  entered  under  the  categories  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  during  calen- 
dar year  1984  equalled  or  exceeded  10  per- 
cent of  all  textiles  and  textile  products 
under  such  categories  thai  entered  from  all 
countries  and  from  Canada  and  the  Memt)er 
SUtes  of  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty during  calendar  year  1984: 

"(6)  The  term  "producing  country"  means 
a  country  (other  than  a  major  producing 
country  and  a  country  In  the  Carribean 
region)  the  annual  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  of  which  that 
entered  under  the  categories  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  during  calendar  year  1984 
equalled  or  exceeded  1.25  per  centum  of  all 
textiles  and  textile  products  under  such  cat- 
egories that  entered  from  all  countries  and 
from  Canada  and  the  Member  States  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  during  cal- 
endar year  1984: 

"(7)  the  term  "small  producing  country' 
means  a  country  other  than  a  major  produc- 
ing country  and  a  producing  country; 

"(8)  The  term  "country  in  the  Caribbean 
region"  means  Mexico  and  a  country  eligible 
for  designation  as  a  beneficiary  country 
under  section  212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  ( 19  U.S.C  2702); 

"(9)  The  term  'wool  product"  means  an 
article  conUining  over  17  per  centum  by 
weight  of  wool: 

"(10)  The  term  "cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  sweaters  "  means  articles  classi- 
fied under  categories  345,  445,  446,  645  or 
646  as  defined  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication  "Correlation  Textile  and 
Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  AnnoUted,'  dated  Janu- 
ary 1985; 

"(11)  The  term  'entered"  means  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States;  and 

■■(12)  The  term  "Multl-Plber  Arrange- 
ment" means  the  Arrangement  Regarding 
International  Trade  In  Textiles,  as  extended 
by  the  Protocol  done  at  Geneva,  December 
22.  1981. 

•SEC.  1205.  LI.MITS  ON  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  IM- 
PORTS. 

"(a)  Calendar  Year  1985-  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  la"*",  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts classified  under  a  category  that  Is  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1985  shall  not 
exceed— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  major  pro- 
ducing country,  other  than  textile  luggage 
and  textile  handbags,  and  textile  flat  goods 
subject  (as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Title)  to  a  specific  limitation  under  an 
agreement  with  a  major  producing  country, 
the  lesser  of  an  amount  equal  to  101  per 
centum— 

"(A)  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  classified  under 
such  category  that  would  ha\e  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984  If  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  entered 
during  calendar  year  1980  had  Increased  by 
6  per  centum  annually,  or  1  per  cenium  an- 
nually in  the  case  of  a  category  covering  a 
wool  product,  during  calendar  years  1981. 
1982.  1983.  and  1984.  or 

"(B)  If  the  United  SUtes  has  an  agree- 
ment with  such  country  providing  for  an 
annual  growth  rate  for  such  category  of  less 
than  6  per  cenium.  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 


ty of  such  products  of  such  country  classi- 
fied under  such  category  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile handbags  and  textile  flat  goods  subject 
(as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Title)  to 
specific  limitation  under  an  agreement  with 
a  major  prcKiucing  country,  the  specific  llmi- 
Ution  quantity  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Title; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  producing 
country,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of— 

"(A)  such  products  from  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984.  or 

<B)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile handbags  and  textile  flat  goods  subject 
(as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Title)  to 
SE>eclflc  limlUtlon  under  an  agreement  with 
a  producing  country,  the  sf)ecific  limiution 
quantity  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Title; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  small  pro- 
ducing country  (other  than  cotton,  wool, 
and  man-made  fiber  sweaters  described  in 
psjttgraph  (5)).  an  amount  equal  to  the  simi 
of- 

"(A)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  prod- 
ucts of  such  country  classified  under  such 
category  that  entered  during  calendar  year 
1984.  plus 
'  (B)  an  amount  equal  to— 
"(D  15  per  centum  of  such  quantity,  in  the 
case  of  a  category  that  is  not  an  import  sen- 
sitive category,  or 

"(ii)  1  per  centum  of  such  quantity,  in  the 
case  of  a  category  that  is  an  import  sensitive 
category;  and 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  sweaters  that  are— 

"(A)  the  product  of  substantial  assembly 
operations  in  Guam  from  otherwise  com- 
pleted knlt-to-shape  component  parts,  an 
aggregate  amount  equal  to  160,000  dozen; 
and 

"(B)  the  product  of  substantial  assembly 
operations  In  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  from  otherwise 
completed  knit-to-shape  component  parta. 
an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  70,000  dozen. 
If  application  of  paragraph  (1)  would 
result  in  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  of  a  major  producing 
country  classified  under  all  categories  per- 
mitted to  enter  during  calendar  year  1985  to 
be  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
that  entered  during  calendar  year  1984. 
then,  notwithstanding  paragraph  il),  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  of  such  country  that  may  be  en- 
tered under  each  category  during  calendar 
year  1985  shall  not  be  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  that  entered 
under  such  category  during  calendar  year 
1984. 

"(b)  Growth  Adjustment— Por  calendar 
years  after  1985,  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  product*  classified  under 
each  category  that  may  be  entered  duririg 
each  such  calendar  year  shall— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  major  producing  country  or 
of  a  producing  country,  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  that  could  be  entered  under 
such  category  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  and 
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■■(2)  In  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  smaJl  producing  country,  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to— 

■■(A)  In  the  case  of  a  category  (other  than 
an  Import  sensitive  category).  6  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  that  category  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  import  sensitive  cat- 
egory. 1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty that  could  be  entered  under  that  catego- 
ry during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
"If  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  a  category  for  a  calendar  year 
after  1985  is  reduced  under  section  1210(b). 
than  in  the  first  calendar  year  in  which 
there  is  no  such  reduction,  this  subsection 
shall  be  applied  as  if  there  had  been  no  re- 
duction under  section  1210(b>  in  previous 
calendar  years. 

•(c)  Minimum  Quantities.— If.  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b),  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  of  a  country 
that  may  be  entered  during  a  calendar  year 
under  a  category  is— 

"(1)  less  than  one  million  square  yard 
equivalents.  In  the  case  of  a  category  cover- 
ing yarn,  fabric,  made-ups.  and  miscellane- 
ous products,  other  than  wool  products; 

•(2)  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents.  In  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  apparel,  other  than  wool 
products  apparel:  or 

"(3)  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  wool  products, 
"then,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
(b),  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  may  t)e  entered  from 
such  country  under  such  category  during 
the  calendar  year  shall  be  one  million,  seven 
hundred  thousand,  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand square  yard  equivalents,  respectively. 
The  amount  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  accorded  growth  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sulwection  (b)  beginning 
the  first  calendar  year  after  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  imports  from  such  country 
under  such  category  equals  the  minimum 
quantity  prescribed  under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Special  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  if  during  any  calendar  year  after 
1984.  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  are  the  product  of  a 
small  producing  country,  other  than  a  coun- 
try in  the  Caribbean  region,  and  that  are 
entered  under  the  categories  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2>(A)  of  section  1204  equals  or 
exceeds  1.25  per  centum  of  all  textiles  and 
textile  products  entered  under  such  catego- 
ries from  all  countries  and  from  Canada  and 
the  Member  States  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  during  such  calendar 
year,  then  such  small  producing  country 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  producing  coun- 
try for  all  succeeding  calendar  years. 

"(e)  Enforcement.- The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  prescrit>e  such  regulations 
governing  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  as  may  t>e  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

•SEC,  120«.  IMPORT  LHENSINC. 

"In  order  to  ensure  the  equitable  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  section  1205  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  establish  and  administer 
an  import  licensing  system  under  which  an 
importer  of  any  textiles  and  textile  products 
from  any  country  and  from  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Ek;onomic 
Community,  will  be  required  to  present  an 
import  permit  as  a  condition  of  entry.  The 


Secretary  shall  charge  a  fee  for  import  li- 
censes in  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
system.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  all  determinations  regarding  classifi- 
cation under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  appraisement,  and  valuation 
of  products  subject  to  licensing  under  this 
section. 

"SEC    1207    A>Nl  Al.  REPORT 

Not  later  than  March  15.  1986,  and 
March  15  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  title 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  shall  include  detailed  Information 
about  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
the  limitations  established  under  section 
1205.  All  departments  and  agencies  shall  co- 
operate in  preparation  of  this  report,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

••SEC   WOH.  REVIEW 

■The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  com- 
mence ten  years  after  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  title  a  formal  review  of  the  operation 
of  the  Textile  Import  Control  Program 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  members  and  committees 
of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions  and  the  industries  affected  by  the 
program,  and  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies. Within  six  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  his  findings  as  well  as 
his  recommendations  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  program. 

•SEC   1209  DCTY  FREE  ENTRY  ()E  CERTAIN  SWEAT- 
ERS FROM  Ct'AM  AND  THE  NORTHERN 
MARIAN.AS. 
•Subpart  A  of  part  7,  schedule  3  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.   1202)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
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•SEC.  UIO  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

•■(a)  In  General —Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sutjsection  (b).  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  apply  to  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts entere<i.  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Calendar  Years  1985  and  1986 —The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine, 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  ag- 
gregate quantity.  If  any.  of  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  that  may  be  entered  under  sec- 
tion 1205(a)  or  (c)  of  this  title  from  each 
country  under  each  category  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  and  ending  Decemt>er  31.  1985. 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  to  the 
extent  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  a 
country  under  a  category  entered  after  De- 
cember 31,  1984,  and  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  exceeds  the  quantity 
permitted  entry  for  such  country  and  such 
category  during  calendar  year  1985  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  1205,  then 
the  limit  that  would  otherwise  apply  under 
section  1205(b)  or  (c)  for  such  category  for 
such  country  for  calendar  year  1986  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  excess  quan- 
tity.  If  such  excess  quantity  exceeds  the 


limit  that  would  otherwise  apply  under  sec 
tion  1205(b)  or  (c)  for  such  category  for 
such  country  for  calendar  year  1986,  then 
the  limit  for  such  category  and  country  for 
calendar  years  after  1986  shall  be  reduced 
until  such  excess  is  accounted  fo'. 

TITLE  XIII-POOTWEAR 

•SEC   1,101   SHORT  TITLE 

•This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  American 
Footwear  Industry  Recovery  Act  of  1985'. 

•SEC  1302.  FINDIN(;S  AND  PCRPOSE 

••(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  — 

■•(1)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry is  important  to  the  national  econo- 
my, and  footwear  firms  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  small  towns  throughout  the 
United  States. 

••(2)  The  domestic  nonrubt>er  footwear  In- 
dustry is  highly  labor  intensive,  and  low 
capital  requirements  for  entry  into  footwear 
production  make  it  a  primary  target  for  in- 
dustrializing on  newly  industrialized  coun- 
tries. As  a  consequence,  footwear  Is  pro- 
duced In  virtually  every  footwear  consuming 
country  in  the  world. 

"(3)  'Tremendous  competitive  pressure  has 
been  created  in  the  world  footwear  market 
in  the  last  decade  as  a  result  of  rapidly 
growing  production  and  capacity  in  numer- 
ous developing  and  developed  countries. 
This  development  has  resulted  In  the  wide- 
spread erection  of  tariff  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers by  foreign  countries  designed  to  pro- 
tect their  domestic  footwear  industries. 

'■(4)  The  United  States  has  historically  re- 
sisted the  protectionist  trends  of  other  pro- 
ducing nations  and  has  instead  maintained  a 
market  distinguished  by  its  accessibility.  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  market  has 
become  a  fix:al  point  for  world  trade  in  non- 
rubber  footwear. 

"(5)  The  diversion  of  international  trade 
to  the  United  States  market  has  resulted  in 
serious  injury  to  domestic  producers  as 
manifested  by— 

(A)  the  loss  of  155,000  footwear  Jobs 
since  1968. 

"(B)  a  decline  In  domestic  production  and 
production  capacity,  and 

"(C)  the  permanent  closure  of  over  500 
plants  during  the  same  period. 

•■(6)  The  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers poses  a  significant  danger  to  the  In- 
dustry's supplier  base  as  well. 

"(7)  The  domestic  nonrubl)er  footwear 
producers  have  made  a  significant  coinmlt- 
ment  to  the  future  of  the  Industry  through 
substantial  capital  investment. 

"(8)  Since  the  termination  of  temporary 
Import  relief  In  1981.  capital  Investment  in 
the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  Industry 
has  declined  as  the  industry  struggled  to 
battle  the  massive  surge  in  imports  which 
Increased  the  percentage  share  of  imported 
footwear  in  the  United  States  market  from 
51  percent  In  1981  to  77  percent  in  1985. 

"(9)  Without  the  restriction  of  Import 
levels,  capital  investment  in  this  domestic 
industry  will  continue  to  decrease. 

■(10)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
Industry  has  thrice  been  Judged  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  as  recent- 
ly as  May  1985,  to  be  seriously  injured  by 
Imports. 

"(11)  Since  the  termination  of  the  two. 
four-year  orderly  marketing  agreements  In 
1981,  the  harm  to  the  domestic  industry  Is 
even  more  critical  than  the  serious  Injury 
which  triggered  the  Conunission's  unani- 
mous findings  in  1976  and  1977. 

"(12)  The  domestic  nonrubl)er  footwear 
industry    has   not    t>een   afforded   adequate 


and  appropriate  relief  from  imports;  there- 
fore, the  Congress  concludes  that— 

"(A)  the  administrative  process  under  sec- 
tions 201,  202,  and  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  has  proven  inadequate;  and 

•(B)  in  the  absence  of  and  effective 
remedy  under  such  process,  legislative  relief 
IS  essential. 

(b)(1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  section  to— 

"(A)  promote  and  expend  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  SUtes  nonrubber  foot- 
wear industry, 

<Bi  preserve  the  Jobs  of  American  work- 
ers, and 

(C)  prevent  the  further  decline  of  this 
important  domestic  industry. 

(2)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  access  to  the  United  States 
market  for  foreign-produced  nonrubber 
footwear  should  be  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
ensure  orderly  trade  in  nonrubber  footwear, 
reduce  unfair  trade  in  nonrubber  footwear, 
and  address  United  States  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems,  or  which  footwear  is  the 
seventh  largest  component.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives,  it  is  deemed  nec- 
essary smd  appropriate  to  limit  imports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  into  the  United  States 
market. 

•SEC   1303  DEFINITIONS. 

•Por  purposes  of  this  title— 

•(1)  The  term  entered'  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  The  term  Secretary'  means  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

"(3)  The  term  nonrubber  footwear'  means 
the  following  categories  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear products,  identified  by  reference  to  the 
following  item  numbers  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (as  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1985):  700.05  through  700.45; 
700.56;  700.72  through  700.83;  and  700.95. 

■•(4)  The  term  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption' means,  with  respect  to  any  1-year 
period,  the  sum  of  imports  plus  domestic 
production  less  exports. 

SEC     IJ04     m  ANTITATIVE    LIMITATION   ON   NON- 
Rl  BBER  FOOTWEAR 

•'(a)(1)  During  the  8-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
aggregate  number  of  pairs  of  nonrubber 
footwear  which  may  be  entered  during  any 
1-year  period  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  estimated  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such  period. 

■■(2)  The  quantitative  limitation  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  for  any  1-year  period  shall 
t)e  distributed  among  the  following  catego- 
ries of  nonrubber  footwear  so  that  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  pairs  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear in  such  category  which  may  be  entered 
during  any  1-year  period  shall  not  exceed 
the  quantity  equal  to— 

•■(A)  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  does  not  exceed 
$1.25  per  pair.  10  percent  of  apparent  do- 
mestic consumption  of  nonrubber  footwear 
for  such  period, 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $1.25  per 
pair  but  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  pair,  5.4 
percent  of  apparent  domestic  consumption 
of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such  period,  and 

••(C)  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $2.50  per 
pair,  44.6  percent  of  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such 
period. 

•(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  each  1  year  period  there- 


after, the  Secretary  shall  determine  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  information  available,  in- 
cluding his  own  or  independent  forecasts, 
the  expected  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion of  nonrubber  footwear  for,  in  the  case 
of  the  initial  determination,  the  remainder 
of  the  current  1  year  period  and  in  the  case 
of  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
each  1  year  period  thereafter,  the  next  suc- 
ceeding 1  year  period.  On  each  such  date, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  allocation  for 
the  next  succeeding  1  year  period  of  permis- 
sible imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  as  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

"(c)  On  the  first  days  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  quarters  of  each  1  year  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  revise  the  determinations  of 
expected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
made  under  subsection  (b)  for  the  current  1 
year  period  on  the  basis  of  the  best  Informa- 
tion then  available  and  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments in  the  quantity  of  nonrubber 
footwear  permitted  to  be  imported  under 
this  section  as  indicated  by  the  revision.  All 
revisions  and  adjustments  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(d)  If  the  revised  determination  of  ex- 
pected apparent  domestic  consumption  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  quarter 
in  any  1  year  period  for  nonrubber  footwear 
varies  from  the  actual  apparent  domestic 
consumption  of  nonrubber  footwear  for 
such  1  year  period,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  quarter  of  such  succeeding  1 
year  period  a  revision  to  the  determination 
of  expected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
for  such  1  year  period  made  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  revision  shall  be 
in  the  amount  of  such  variance  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  revision  that  would 
be  made  on  any  such  first  day  of  the  second 
quarter  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

••(e)(1)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  take  such  actions  within 
their  res|)ective  jurisdictions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  without  limi- 
tation, the  issuance  of  orders  to  customs  of- 
ficers to  bar  entry  to  merchandise  if  the 
entry  of  such  merchandise  would  cause  the 
limitations  established  under  this  section  to 
be  exceeded. 

■■(2)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  each  authorized  to  Issue 
such  implementing  regulations.  Including 
the  issuance  of  Import  licenses,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(B)  Before  prescribing  any  regulations 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall— 

•■(1)  consult  with  Interested  domestic  par- 
ties, 

■•(11)  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  par- 
ties to  comment  on  the  proposed  regula 
tions,  and 

■■(ill)  consider  all  such  comments  l)efore 
prescribing  final  regulations. 

■SEC.  1305  COMPENSATION  AITHORITY 

For  purposes  of  section  123  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2133),  the  imposition 
of  the  quantitative  limitation  under  section 
1304  shall  be  treated  as  action  taken  under 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2253)". 

Mr,  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  is  allotted  on  each 
side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  is  allotted  to  each  side  on  the 
second-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  willing  to  reduce  the  time.  I  am 
willing  to  use  only  10  minutes  instead 
of  30  minutes  if  the  other  side  agrees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  putting  that  in  the  form  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  put  it  In  the 
form  of  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  can 
describe  to  the  Senate  what  the 
second-degree  amendment  does' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  similar  to 
the  amendment  that  was  previously 
offered  and  includes  only  a  few  techni- 
cal changes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  Basically,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  shut  out  other  amendments. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  BasicaUy.  the 
purpose  is  to  pass  this  textile  amend- 
ment to  save  jobs  for  American  work- 
ers, [Laughter.] 

Mr  DANFORTH.  I  understand  the 
Senator.  I  was  just  concerned  and  In- 
terested in  what  the  tactic  was.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  purpose  here  is  to 
have  a  second-degree  amendment 
which  is  a  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND  This  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  That  i5  correct. 

Mr.  DANFORTH 
tor. 

The      PRESIDING 
there  objection'' 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  have  no  idea 
how  many  people  want  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  and  to  the 
bill  before  us.  I  have  withheld  speak- 
ing on  It  to  see  if  we  were  going  to 
override  the  rules  of  the  Senate  on 
germaneness  as  it  related  to  the 
Budget  Act  I  think  it  is  important 
that  this  bill  be  debated,  and  I  unless  I 
can  get  some  assurance  that  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  I  consider  to  be  raw  pro- 
tectionism against  the  interests  of  the 
American  people.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  30  minutes.  The  opposition  lo  the 
amendment  has  30  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
called  attention  earlier  today  to  the 
article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by 
Mr.  Christopher  Layne.  I  hope  every 
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Senator  on  the  floor  will  read  this  arti- 
cle. 

Quoting  again  from  that  article: 

As  Johns  Hopkins  Professor  David  Calleo 
has  observed,  the  postwar  free-trade  system 
nourished  liecause  "expanding  prosperity 
.  .  .  permitted  a  game  with  many  winners 
and  few  losers."  However,  as  "growth 
slowed,  free  trade  was  hurting  more  and 
more  domestic  Interests  everywhere,  and 
the  essentially  mercantilist  character  of 
states  was  reasserting  Itself."  Under  such 
conditions.  International  economics  diverges 
from  the  comparative-advantage,  free  model 
and  t>eglns  to  resemble  a  zero-sum  game  as 
governments  become  more  conscious  of  the 
political  and  strategic  ramifications  of  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Free-traders  Justify  their  position  by 
pointing  out  that  under  the  doctrine  of  com 
paratlve  advantage,  everyone  will  gain  some- 
thing from  International  free  trade.  In  stra- 
tegic terms,  however,  the  key  question  Is  not 
"Win  everyone  gain  something?"  but  "Who 
gains  the  most?"  It  Is  the  latter  question 
that  should  guide  Washington's  Intematlon 
al  economic  policy. 

Viewed  In  historical  perspective,  the 
United  States  Is  at  a  Juncture  similar  to 
Great  Britain's  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  outward  flow  of  British  capital  and 
technology,  combined  with  the  growth  of 
tariff-protected  competing  Industries  In 
rival  nations,  enabled  the  United  States. 
Germany  and  Japan  to  gain  an  ever-Increas- 
ing economic  and  political  advantage  over 
England. 

Although  free  trade  actually  undermined 
London's  geopolitical  Interests,  comparative 
advantage  remained  the  Intellectual  basis  of 
British  trade  jxjUcy.  Pew  analysts,  notably 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  J.A.  Hobson.  rec- 
ognized that  England  could  remain  a  great 
power  only  by  adopting  mercantilist  policies 
that  protected  Its  domestic  economy  at  the 
expense  of  Its  International  economic  com- 
mitments. 

Chamberlain  and  Hobson  were  right: 
Commitment  to  a  free-trade  system  that  no 
longer  advanced  Its  Interest  was  a  critical 
factor  In  the  collapse  of  British  power. 

For  a  nation  suffering  from  political  and 
economic  decline,  as  America  is.  mercantil- 
ism Is  the  most  prudent  economic  strategy. 
E^'en  those  of  us  who  believe  In  the  theoret- 
ical superiority  of  free-market  solutions 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  International 
economy  Is  Inherently  mercantlllstlc  and 
that.  In  a  mercantilist  world,  free  trade 
must  end  at  the  water's  edge. 

As  Adam  Smith  said,  "Defense  is  much 
more  Important  than  opulence."  Thus,  the 
thrust  of  our  economic  policy  should  be  to 
maximize,  increase  our  power  relative  to 
that  of  other  states.  In  this  context  national 
security  Is  more  Important  than  economic 
efficiency. 

Mercantilism  does  not  mean  that  we  no 
longer  would  have  trade  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  America's  approach  to 
international  economic  policy  must  change. 
Trade  should  occur  within  a  framework  that 
enhances  our  fundamental  national  eco- 
nomic and  security  interests.  International 
economic  policy  Is  too  vital  an  Instrument  of 
statecraft,  and  the  economy  Is  too  Impor- 
tant as  the  essential  foundation  of  national 
strength,  to  be  left  solely  to  private  deci- 
sion-making in  a  market  context. 

The  fundamental  objectives  of  a  mercan- 
tilist policy  are  clear:  to  link  American  Inter- 
national economic  policy  to  overall  national- 
security  policy,  to  preserve  America's  vital 
Industries. 


That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here. 

to  control  domestic  Inflation. 

That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here. 

to  discourage  the  outflow  of  capital  and 
technology  and  encourage  domestic  savings 
and  investment 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here. 

to  minimize  American  dependence  on  mar- 
kets and  sources  of  raw  materials  over 
which  our  strategic  control  is  tenuous. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here. 

America  has  reached  a  historical  turning 
point.  Rather  than  attempting  to  salvage 
the  postwar  free-trade  system,  we  should 
focus  instead  on  developing  a  new  American 
International  economic  policy  based  on 
sound  principles  of  political  economy. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  is  by 
Christopher  Layne,  who  is  an  attorney 
and  foreign  policy  expert  from  Los  An- 
geles. He  said  it  about  as  well  as 
anyone  can  say  it.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
Jobs  for  Americans  or  let  them  contin- 
ue to  go  overseas. 

Already,  as  I  said  earlier,  half  or 
more  of  the  textile  and  apparel  in  this 
country  Is  imported.  We  are  depriving 
our  own  workers  of  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  in  my  judgment  that  is  a 
great  mistake. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  one  out  of  every 
10  manufacturing  jobs  in  this  country 
is  in  the  textile  and  apparel  industry. 
That  is  more  jobs  than  automobiles 
and  steel  combined. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  an  agricultural 
supporter— I  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  I 
am  interested  in  the  American  farmer. 
Many  of  our  farmers  are  having  a 
tough  time.  This  amendment  would 
also  help  them.  If  Import  growth  con- 
tinues at  current  levels,  cotton  produc- 
ers face  the  elimination  of  most  of 
their  domestic  market  in  4  years.  Wool 
growers,  whose  production  has 
dropped  75  percent  since  World  War 
II.  would  also  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion. By  keeping  textile  and  apparel 
manufacturing  In  this  country  we  are 
also  helping  our  American  farmers. 

This  amendment  merely  limits  some- 
what the  imports  which  have  taken 
over  more  than  half  of  the  American 
markets,  and  which  have  destroyed 
millions  of  Jobs  here.  By  1990  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  Imports  could  destroy  the 
entire  textile  apparel  Industry  which, 
the  Defense  Department  says.  Is 
second  In  Importance  to  steel  for  na- 
tional defense.  We  must  not  stand  idly 
by  and  let  our  Industry  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill  because  every 
argument  made  in  favor  of  it  is  false. 
This  bill  would  be  counterproductive 
to  America.  It  would  lower  employ- 
ment. It  would  raise  prices.  It  would 
discourage  world  economic  growth  and 
It  would  destroy  the  progress  of  the 
postwar  era. 

In  the  postwar  era.  America  has 
broken  away  from  a  policy  of  protec- 
tionism. Under  John  Keruiedy  we  ne- 
gotiated a  new  trade  system  that  has 
produced  economic  growth  in  the 
Western  World.  Since  that  time,  there 
has  been  general  agreement  among 
Democrats  and  Republicans  that  pro- 
tectionism was  not  in  America's  inter- 
est and  though  it  might  be  in  the  po- 
litical Interest  of  one  given  party  at 
any  given  time,  we  would  leave  that 
issue  out  of  the  public  policy  debate 
because  it  was  not  in  America's  inter- 
est. 

But  unlike  historical  protectionism, 
which  simply  argues  the  special  inter- 
est, something  we  see  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  every  day.  now  protectionism 
is  cloaked  in  new  garb.  Now.  we  are 
told,  it  is  almost  American  to  be  pro- 
tectionist, that  we  are  protecting 
American  jobs. 

I  will  give  some  quotations  that  we 
hear  over  and  over  again: 

We  export  not  goods,  but  Jobs  today. 

Every  $1  billion  In  deficits  In  the  U.S. 
trade  balance  represents  25  million  Jobs  lost 
In  the  United  Slates. 

Current  trade  deficits  we  are  told  repre- 
sent the  export  of  3.5  million  Jol>s. 

Where  are  those  Jobs  going?  Where 
are  they  leaving  from?  That  is  not  to 
say  that  there  are  not  Industries  af- 
fected by  foreign  trade.  But  what  are 
the  facts? 

In  the  last  3  years,  we  have  created  8 
million  new  job.s  In  America.  And  look 
at  the  nations  with  a  big  trade  surplus. 
What  has  happened  In  Japan?  While 
unemployment  in  the  United  States 
has  fallen  every  year  for  3  years,  un- 
employment in  Japan  has  risen  every 
year  for  3  years  Their  unemployment 
rate  has  risen  by  13  percent  In  the  last 
3  years  with  a  trade  surplus. 

The  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty, where  all  these  Jobs  are  supposed 
to  be  going,  has  not  created  a  job  in  a 
decade. 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  Slates 
In  the  last  3  years  has  created  more 
Jotjs  than  Europe  and  Japan  have  cre- 
ated In  almost  2  decades. 

We  hear  talk  about  the  need  to  pro- 
tect textiles  Well,  let  me  remind  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  already  pro- 
tecting textiles 

Since  1981  we  have  had  more  than 
300  quotas  establLsned  on  textile  Im- 
ports Textiles  are  already  the  most 
protected  product.s  in  America  An  av- 
erage of  22.3  percent  in  tariffs,  very 
stiff  quotas,  as  compared  to  very  little 
in  the  way  of  quota  protection  for  any 
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other  industry,  and  an  average  of  a  5- 
percent  tariff  for  all  manufacturers. 

What  about  unemployment?  We  are 
hearing  some  Senators  talk  about  un- 
employment and  how  they  need  our 
help. 

Let  us  take  the  top  five  textile 
States  in  America. 

North  Carolina,  the  top  textile  State 
in  America,  had  unemployment  of  5.5 
percent  in  the  June  1985  spot  estimate 
on  unemployment. 

Georgia  had  7  percent;  New  York. 
6.6  percent:  South  Carolina.  6.6  per- 
cent. Only  Pennsylvania,  with  9.1  per- 
cent, had  a  higher  unemployment  rate 
than  the  national  average. 

In  fact,  the  top  five  textile  States 
are  among  the  lowest  unemployment 
States  in  America. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  asking 
States  that,  on  average,  have  higher 
unemployment  than  the  textile  States 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  textile  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  protect  jobs  in  States 
that  have  lower  unemployment  than 
we  do. 

Why  do  we  have  a  trade  deficit? 
Why  is  the  dollar  "overvalued  "?  The 
vali'e  of  the  dollar  is  set  by  the  supply 
and  demand  for  dollars.  We  have  a 
trade  deficit  because  we  have  a  mas- 
sive inflow  of  capital.  Why  are  people 
investing  in  the  United  States?  They 
are  investing  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause we  have  the  highest  real  interest 
rates  in  the  world.  If  you  want  to  do 
something  about  that— and  the  Senate 
has— do  something  about  the  deficit, 
the  real  deficit,  the  deficit  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  If  we  bring  that  deficit 
under  control,  that  will  bring  interest 
rates  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  down, 
and  encourage  exports. 

What  nations  are  targeted  in  this 
bill?  Who  are  the  villains  here?  The 
first  villain  is  Hong  Kong.  That  is  an 
interesting  villain.  How  many  people 
have  stood  on  this  floor  and  said,  "We 
want  fair  trade,  free  trade,  but  fair 
trade.  These  nations  are  cheating, 
they  protect  their  markets  against 
American  goods. " 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  coun- 
tries in  the  world  you  can  point  the 
finger  at  in  that  regard,  but  Hong 
Kong  is  not  one  of  them.  One  of  the 
hardest  hit  nations  here  in  the  repeal 
of  a  movement  toward  freer  trade 
started  by  President  Kennedy  is  Hong 
Kong,  the  only  place  on  Earth  that 
has  no  quotas  and  no  tariffs,  that  has 
a  free  and  open  market,  where  we  can 
sell  any  American  goods  in  any 
amount  without  facing  a  quota  or  a 
tariff. 

Why  have  they  been  singled  out? 
Where  is  the  unfair  trade  there?  How 
is  this  anything  but  raw  protection- 
ism? 

What  is  the  second  target?  Korea. 
The  real  economic  miracle  of  the  post- 
war period.  The  Marshall  Plai.  rebuilt 
Europe  and  rebuilt  Japan,  but  they 
had  been  developed.  We  simply  provid- 


ed capital.  They  put  their  capital  mar- 
kets to  work  and  they  rebuilt  their 
economy.  But  the  American  miracle  in 
the  postwar  period,  the  one  nation 
that  we  have  developed  into  a  modern 
economy,  is  Korea,  the  nation  that 
spends  more  on  national  defense  as  a 
percentage  of  national  income  and 
GNP  than  we  do.  So  we  single  them 
out  and  hit  them  in  an  industry  where 
35  percent  of  their  jobs  depend  on  tex- 
tiles. 

What  is  the  third  target?  Taiwan. 
Interestingly  enough,  these  protec- 
tionist bills  related  to  textiles  are 
aimed  at  not  hitting  China— Commu- 
nist China— because  they  might  retali- 
ate as  they  did  once  before.  So  we  hit 
Taiwan. 

That  we  take  a  nation  divided  by  po- 
litical philosophies  and  leave  the  Com- 
munist part  alone  but  zap  the  part 
that  has  modeled  its  very  existence 
after  America  is  an  interesting  para- 
dox. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  bad  legislation. 
It  has  a  special  interest  appeal.  We 
have  all  gotten  thousands  of  letters  in 
support  of  it,  we  have  all  had  lobbyists 
knock  on  our  doors.  But  the  truth  is 
this  bill  will  not  solve  our  problems. 
Any  progress  we  make  with  these 
quotas  in  reducing  American  demands 
for  foreign  goods  will  reduce  the 
demand  by  Americans  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies, it  will  drive  up  the  value  of 
the  dollar  on  the  world  market  and 
discourage  American  exports  in  areas 
where  we  are  competitive  and  encour- 
age American  imports  in  other  areas. 
This  bill  cannot  lower  the  trade  defi- 
cit. All  it  can  do  is  make  people  in  this 
country  pay  more  for  textiles.  It  can 
trigger  another  trade  war  and  the 
whole  world  will  lose  in  the  process. 

It  so  happens  my  State  is  in  the  top 
10  in  textile  production,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  bill  that  will  be  so  bad 
for  America  and  everything  we  stand 
for  in  the  world  and  everything  we 
have  done  in  the  postwar  period  can 
be  good  for  Texas.  If  it  is  bad  for 
America,  it  is  going  to  be  bad  for 
Texas  and  that  is 

bill.  That  is  why  I  shall  work  to  see 
that  the  President  vetoes  this  reconcil- 
iation bill  if  this  bill  is  a  part  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time^ 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  I 
seek  recognition 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President 
how    much    time    does    the    Senator 
want? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND  How  much  time 
do  I  have  left.  Mr   President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  21 
minutes,  13  seconds, 

Mr  MITCHELL  Would  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  yield  5 
minutes    to    the    Senator    from    New 
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York.  I  just  wanted 
could  go  around. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
spoken  inaccurately  about  the  move- 
ment for  freer  trade  that  was  started 
by  John  F.  Kennedy  That,  of  course, 
was  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
and  the  Kennedy  Round  that  fol- 
lowed. 

May  I.  for  the  Record,  say  that  at 
that  time  I  was  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  one  of  a  group,  a  party  of 
three  persons,  that  was  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  negotiate  the  Long- 
Term  Cotton  Textile  Agreement.  The 
negotiation  and  conclusion  of  that 
agreement  was  a  condition  for  Con- 
gress approving  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  the  Kennedy  Round— which 
together  with  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Tokyo  Round  greatly  trans- 
formed the  world  trading  system  ex- 
actly as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
said.  The  President  reached  an  under- 
standing with  the  Congress  at  that 
time  that  with  respect  to  textiles  and 
apparel,  the  growth  in  imports  had  to 
be  steady.  There  was  no  question  of 
fixing  any  level— only  that  imports 
would  grow  at  a  steady  rate  Most  re- 
cently, the  Multi-Fiber  Agreement. 
which  succeeded  the  Long-Term 
Cotton  and  Textile  Agreement  in  1973 
and  which  was  last  renegotiated  In 
1981.  provided  generally  that  imports 
under  quota  be  allowed  to  grow  at  6 
percent  annually. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade  of  our 
Committee  on  Finance,  on  which  I 
serve,  observed  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday  that  the  problem  with 
the  present  admmist ration  is  that  it 
cannot  distinguish  between  protection- 
ism and  the  rules  of  international 
trade.  I  think  he  is  right. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  to  the  Senate 
that  the  beginnings  of  the  modem  era 
of  expanding  mtemational  trade  was 
premised  on  an  understanding  thai 
imports  of  textiles  and  apparel  would 
be  subject  to  some  limitations.  Had 
those  limitations  been  enforced  by  the 
administration  in  the  last  3  years.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  be  on  this  floor 
with  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  welcome  this  kind  of  action. 
What  the  Senator  from  Texas  said 
about  Hong  Kong  not  having  trade 
barriers  is  correct:  but  Hong  Kong  was 
present  in  1962  at  the  Long-Term 
Cotton  Textile  Agreement  negotia- 
tions and  agreed  that  their  share  of 
the  market  would  grow,  but  would  not 
grow  at  disruptive  and  finally  annihi- 
lative  rates.  That  is  what  is  at  issue 
here. 

We  ought  not  to  have  to  do  this.  We 
ought  not  to  have  to  do  it  on  a  recon- 
ciliation bill.  But  it  is  a  consequence  of 
an  administration  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  very  accurately  said 
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cannot  distinguish  between  enforce- 
ment of  rules  and  plain-out  protection- 
ism. 

Multilateral  agreements  to  gradually 
increase  the  market  share  of  foreign 
imports  in  textiles  and  apparel— first 
negotiated  in  1962  and  renegotiated 
several  times  since— are  generous 
agreements  and  farsighted  ones.  They 
have  to  do,  in  my  view,  with  the 
nature  of  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry. If  only  we  had  kept  to  the 
process  for  limiting  Imports  set  forth 
in  those  agreements,  had  enforced 
them,  we  would  not  be  here  today. 
And  In  this  Senator's  case.  It  Is  with 
some  considerable  reluctance  that  I 
am  here  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonaer  if  we  could  have  1  minute  on 
this  side  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  Is  frequently  made  that  this 
is  a  problem  of  enforcement  and  that 
if  only  the  United  States  enforced 
international  agreements,  in  this  case 
the  Multi-Fiber  Agreement,  we  would 
not  be  in  this  situation,  but  the  special 
legislation  is  necessary  to  make  up  for 
nonenforcement.  I  call  to  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  a  report  made  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  This  Is  a 
staff  working  paper  of  September  1985 
that  was  sent  to  me  by  Rudolph 
Peruier  in  a  letter  dated  September  25. 
1985. 

One  of  the  things  concluded  in  the 
letter  is  the  following  sentence: 

Moreover,  despite  recent  rapid  growth, 
total  textile  and  apparel  Imports  In  1984 
were  18  percent  of  the  level  they  would 
have  reached  If  they  had  grown  by  6  per- 
cent per  year  since  1972. 

So  we  are  only  at  81  percent  now  of 
the  maximum  level  that  was  permitted 
in  the  1972  agreement. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  would  permit  me  to  speak 
for  just  1  minute? 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Certainly.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Not  charged  to 
our  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Not  yielded  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  on  the  substance  of 


this  legislation.  I  am  simply  going  to 
tell  the  Senate  how  I  feel,  and  I  hope 
it  has  some  relevancy  to  what  hap- 
pens. 

For  those  who  do  not  like  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  I  would  like  to 
remind  them  that  this  procedure  has 
probably  in  a  very  healthy  way  saved 
more  than  $300  billion  through 
changes  made  by  committees  in  laws 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
What  I  am  seeing  is  a  bill  containing 
at  least  100  extraneous  provisions,  be- 
cause there  is  no  law  that  says  they 
cannot  be  included  in  the  bill. 

For  those  who  are  worried  about 
deficits  of  $180  billion  and  more.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  about  to 
see  this  process  reach  a  breaking 
point.  I  would  not  t)e  the  least  bit  sur- 
prised if  few  people  will  want  to  use 
this  process  in  the  future  even  for  le- 
gitimate purposes.  Today  we  have  a 
bill  before  us  with  scores  of  provisions 
that  under  the  broadest  interpretation 
should  not  have  been  In  this  bill  and 
now  we  are  about  to  adopt  a  far-reach- 
ing textile  bill  as  an  amendment. 

I  hope  that  everyone  will  understand 
that  In  the  next  few  hours,  and  maybe 
for  part  of  tomorrow,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  clean  up  this  bill.  I  do 
not  know  how  yet,  but  I  hope  every- 
body understands  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  if  we  pass  this 
bill  with  all  these  extraneous  provi- 
sions, a  textile  amendment,  and  maybe 
a  Grove  City  amendment.  We  will 
have  been  here  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  have  accomplished  nothing.  I  urge 
everyone  In  their  best  conscience  to  be 
concerned  as  we  try  to  do  something 
about  this.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if 
somebody  might  yield  me  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  meet  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  As  I 
said  publicly  before,  I  was  going  to 
support  the  textile  bill  but  not  on  a 
reconciliation  bill.  I  think  what  we  are 
demonstrating  here,  if  we  need  to,  Is 
that  this  whole  process  is  about  to 
come  unglued.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  White  House  that  this  Is  Just  an- 
other good  reason  to  veto  the  reconcil- 
iation bill.  Now.  I  understand  Grove 
City  Is  going  to  be  the  next  amend- 
ment offered,  then  prayer  In  school, 
abortion,  line  item  veto 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Busing. 

Mr.  DOLE  Busing,  anything  else 
you  cannot  get  cloture  on— this  is  open 
season. 

So  the  theory  may  be  to  load  this 
bill  up  after  the  time  has  expired. 
Then  we  can  have  votes  on  all  these 
great  ideas,  and  then  maybe  recommit 
the  bill  to  salvage  what  may  be  left.  So 
it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  good  leg- 
islative process,  if  those  who  support 
the  textile  bill  on  some  other  amend- 


ment ase  willing,  to  sit  down  with  me 
and  the  opponents  of  the  textile  bill  to 
see  if  we  cannot  offer  it  on  another 
bill— to  avoid  a  filibuster.  I  think  those 
who  support  the  textile  legislation 
might  be  willing  to  do  that  if  those 
who  oppose  it  are  also  willing.  That 
would  at  least  let  us  put  textiles  on  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation  so  we  can 
preserve  what  Is  left  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na. 

I  would  like  to  return  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue  and  respond  specifi- 
cally to  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Using  1982  as  the  base  period,  the 
Senator  said  this  legislation  should  be 
defeated  because  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
job  creation  and  a  decline  In  unem- 
ployment since  then.  I  would  point  out 
that  1982  was  the  depths  of  the  worst 
recession  in  the  past  half  century  in 
this  Nation,  and  that  In  fact  the  rate 
of  job  creation  in  this  country  during 
the  last  5  years  has  been  one  of  the 
slowest  rates  in  modem  American  eco- 
nomic history.  The  Senator  suggested, 
because  8  million  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated in  the  4-year  period  since  1982, 
that  is  a  sign  of  economic  success. 

Well,  by  that  standard,  the  4  Carter 
years  were  a  spectacular  success,  be- 
cause from  1976  to  1980,  12  million 
jobs  were  created  In  this  country.  The 
decline  In  unemployment  since  1982 
has  been  caused  almost  exclusively  by 
the  fact  that  in  1982  the  unemploy 
ment  rate  in  this  country  was  the 
highest  It  had  been  in  over  40  years. 
From  1940  to  1981,  unemployment  in 
America  never  once  reached  9  percent. 
Between  1981  and  1983,  It  exceeded  9 
percent  for  23  months  and  for  half  of 
that  time  was  over  10  percent.  So  the 
fact  that  it  has  declined  from  10  per- 
cent Is  no  evidence  of  economic 
growth.  It  Is  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  we  merely  are  In  the  upward 
turn  of  the  business  cycle  and  unem 
ployment  Is  still  much  too  high  In  the 
1960's,  unemployment  in  America 
averaged  4  percent.  In  the  seventies  6 
percent,  and  now  In  the  eighties  it  will 
average  8  percent.  That  is  not  a  record 
of  success.  That  Is  a  record  of  dismal 
failure  in  terms  of  unemployment 

Finally,  I  wEuit  to  comment  on  the 
Senator's  last  point  about  Korea 
which  he  described  sts  an  American 
miracle,  a  miracle  in  the  Far  East  he 
said,  how  they  have  succeeded.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Senator  from  Texas.   I 


commend  to  every  Senator  to  take  a 
look  at  this  document— I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  returned  to  the  room— a 
document  published  this  year  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  enti- 
tled "Foreign  Regulations  Affecting 
U.S.  Textile  Apparel  Exports."  Twenty 
pages  of  it  are  consumed  in  describing 
in  small  print  the  limitations  that 
Korea  places  on  Importation  of  textile 
products.  Essentially,  if  American 
manufacturers  of  textiles  want  to  sell 
in  Korea,  they  must  get  a  license.  And 
from  who  do  they  have  to  get  a  li- 
cense? The  Korean  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Association.  That  is.  the  very 
people  who  make  the  products  in 
Korea  with  whom  our  manufacturers 
must  compete  have  essentially  the  au- 
thority to  veto  any  imports.  If  that  is 
an  example,  of  an  American  miracle  in 
the  Far  East,  then  perhaps  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  the  20  pages  of 
minute  restrictions  on  textile  imports 
that  Korea  imposes  on  their  country. 
The  fact  is  this  document  lists  several 
hundred  pages  of  restrictions  placed 
by  countries  all  over  the  world. 

We  have  a  very  serious  problem  oc- 
casioned by  the  total  lack  of  a  trade 
policy  in  this  administration,  aggravat- 
ed by  the  failure  to  even  enforce  the 
laws  that  exist,  the  only  Nation  in  the 
Western  World  which  does  not  enforce 
those  laws  authorized  by  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariff  and  Trade  to 
protect  those  American  industries 
which  are  suffering  from  imports,  and 
as  a  result  millions  of  American  jobs 
are  being  lost  and  they  are  not  being 
replaced  at  a  reasonable  rate,  as  the 
rate  of  job  creation  in  this  country  is 
now  far  slower  than  it  has  been  in  pre- 
vious years. 

This  is  not  a  good  way  to  adopt 
trade  policy;  we  must  all  acknowledge 
that,  but  it  has  been  made  necessary 
by  the  abject  failure  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  develop,  advocate,  and  Im- 
plement a  trade  policy  of  any  kind 
except  for  one  principle,  and  that  is  to 
encourage  imports  into  this  country  in 
every  sector  of  the  economy,  in  every 
type  of  product,  because  it  is  now  the 
principal  mechanism  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration hopes  to  maintain  the 
fight  against  inflation.  And  as  a  conse- 
quence, millions  of  American  jobs 
have  been  lost,  are  being  lost  and  will 
continue  to  be  lost  until  we  take  the 
kind  of  meaningful  action  that  this 
bill  proposes. 

I  comment  finally  on  the  shoe  indus- 
try, which  I  spoke  of  earlier,  which 
went  through  the  legal  process,  which 
obtained  a  unanimous  vote  by  the 
International  Trade  Committee  of 
injury,  in  which  foreign  products  have 
taken  78  percent  of  the  domestic 
market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  think  we  need  this  legis- 


lation because  we  do  not  have  a  policy 
by  this  administration. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relevancy  of  amendments 
on  the  reconciliation  bill.  I  think  that 
this  textile-footwear  amendment  Is 
relevant  to  this  reconciliation  bill.  I 
feel  that  the  closer  the  textile-foot- 
wear amendment  gets  to  the  White 
House,  the  closer  and  the  sooner  we 
are  going  to  have  a  trade  policy  in  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  very  similar  In  purpose  to  the 
proposal  put  forth  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  referring  to  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  closer  that  comes  t^ 
being  law,  the  sooner  we  will  get  co* 
trol  of  our  Federal  budget. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  just  said, 
what  we  really  need  in  this  country  is 
a  trade  policy,  which  we  do  not  cur- 
rently have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  This  amendment 
will  force  formulation  of  a  trade 
policy,  and  the  sooner  we  pass  the 
amendment,  the  sooner  it  is  on  the 
way  to  the  White  House,  and  the 
sooner  we  will  have  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  great  affection 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  but  he  gave  the  impression 
that  we  were  harming  Taiwan  to  the 
benefit  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  consideration  for 
Taiwan.  The  Taiwanese  are  our  good 
friends.  Currently,  Taiwan  is  sending 
in  1  billion  578  million  square  yard 
equivalents  of  textile  products  and 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  sending 
in  990  million  square  yard  equivalents. 
Taiwan  is  the  largest  textile/apparel 
importer  into  this  country  now  and 
will  continue  to  be  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  1995,  for  Instance,  imports  from 
Taiwan  will  be  allowed  to  increase  to 
1.220  billion,  while  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  will  be  allowed  Im- 
ports of  1.093  billion. 

So  we  are  not  discriminating  against 
Taiwan,  compared  to  the  Republic  of 
China.  Taiwan  will  remain  ahead  of 
them  bv  a  considerable  margin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  a   parliamentary   inquiry.   How 


much  time  remains  on  the  entire  rec- 
onciliation bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours  and  45  minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  How  would  that 
be  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
present  amendment 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Not  on  the 
present  amendment,  but  on  the  entire 
reconciliation  bill,  how  much  to  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
hour  and  12  minutes  to  the  majority, 
and  1  hour  and  28  minutes  to  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  time.  I  know  that 
Senator  Evans  wants  to  speak,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
.'ants  to  speak.  I  also  know  that  a 
lumber  of  Senators  have  amend- 
ments, not  only  on  the  subject  of  tex- 
tiles, but  also  on  other  matters  that 
should  be  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  or 
at  least  arguably  should  be  in  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  So  I  urge  Senators  to 
be  somewhat  cautious  in  speaking  for 
great  lengths  of  time. 

How  much  time  would  the  Senator 
from  Washington  like? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Pour  minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
comment  to  my  friend  from  Missouri 
that  I  agree  with  him.  with  one  major 
exception.  We  should  have  thought  of 
that,  and  the  Senator  should  have 
been  a  little  more  thoughtful  t>efore 
the  last  vote.  If  we  had  not  added  this 
bill  onto  the  reconciliation  bill,  we 
would  not  be  where  we  are:  but  I  sus- 
pect that  there  a  number  of  colleagues 
who  have  amendments  which  are  im- 
portant, which  are  germane,  and 
which  are  necessary  to  offer— if.  In 
fact,  this  amendment  is  going  to 
remain  as  part  of  the  reconciliation 
bill.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  any  time  will  be 
remaining  for  other  amendments.  I  do 
not  think  that  those  who  have  op- 
posed this  textile  measure  should 
share  any  of  the  blame  for  that. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  who  talked  about  records  of 
recent  administrations,  that  we  had 
two  referenda  on  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic policies  and  American  well 
being— one  in  1980  and  one  in  1984.  I 
think  that  would  let  the  record  stand 
better  than  anything  he  might  argue. 

Let  me  go  through  several  simple 
and  straightforward  facts. 

Fact  No,  1:  The  textile  Industry. 
from  1980  to  1984.  did  have  a  job  loss 
of  about  100.000  people,  but  no  loss 
whatsoever  in  production.  That  does 
not  sound  very  much  like  losses  to  for- 
eign people,  losses  to  other  coimtries. 
It  sounds  a  lot  like  efficiency  and 
better  management  and  getting  more 
out  of  the  number  of  people  who  work 
in  an  industry.  I  might  say  that  that 
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has  gone  on  In  a  number  of  other  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States. 

Pact  No.  2:  We  are  already  seeing  a 
shrinkage  in  import  from  the  coun- 
tries which  would  be  affected  by  this 
bill.  So  far  in  1985.  the  imports  from 
Taiwan  are  down  by  10  percent.  The 
imports  generally  from  the  countries 
covered  are  down.  The  imports  are  up 
by  40  percent  or  more  from  the  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  others  which  are  not  even 
covered  by  this  bill. 

With  this  protectionist  measure,  you 
would  stick  your  finger  in  one  dike 
while  the  whole  dike  is  breached  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlsuitic. 

Pact  No.  3:  Exports  peaked  in  1981. 
We  have  not  really  lost  our  ability  to 
compete,  lost  our  strength.  It  has  oc- 
curred almost  exclusively  from  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  as  we  all 
know.  It  has  affected  the  textile  indus- 
try and  has  affected  all  Industries  in 
this  country. 

I  think  we  took  strong  action  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  with  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment,  suid  the  faster 
that  becomes  law  and  takes  effect,  the 
better  we  are  going  to  be,  and  the 
better  the  textile  industry  and  all 
other  industries  in  this  country  are 
going  to  be. 

Pact  No.  4:  No  matter  how  they 
wiggle,  no  matter  how  they  would  sug- 
gest otherwise,  the  fact  is  that  this 
amendment  would  abrogate  34  bilater- 
al agreements  of  this  Nation  and  the 
Multl-Piber  Agreement  itself  and  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  mon- 
strous step  for  this  country,  which  has 
always  prided  itself  in  living  up  to 
treaties,  to  take  action  so  swiftly  and 
unilaterally. 

Fact  No.  5;  The  penetration  in  terms 
of  foreign  imports  into  the  United 
States  currently  is  27  percent  for  ap- 
parel. 22  percent  for  textiles— that 
comes  from  the  textile  industry's  own 
figures— and  that  is  nowhere  near  as 
high  as  a  good  many  other  relatively 
nonprotected  industries  in  the  United 
States. 

Pact  No.  6:  The  textile  industry 
itself  is  already  the  most  protected  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  against 
foreign  Imports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  the  4  minutes  yield- 
ed. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  textile  amend- 
ment. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  textile 
bill  is  needed  because  the  administra- 
tion has  no  trade  policy.  I  agree  that 
the  administration  has  no  trade  policy. 
But  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

The  proposal  before  us  is  bad  trade 
policy.  We  may  not  have  a  trade  policy 


today,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

This  proposal  is  bad  policy  for  all 
the  reasons  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready given.  I  will  not  spent  time  re- 
peating the  arguments. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  raise  an 
issue  which  has  not  been  mentioned. 
If  this  bill  ever  becomes  law,  who  is 
going  to  bear  the  brunt  of  retaliation? 
It  is  going  to  be  the  American  farmer. 

All  of  us  know  the  dismal  plight  of 
American  agriculture  today.  Farm 
income  has  plummeted  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Land  values  have  fallen 
over  15  percent  in  the  last  year  alone. 
Agricultural  exports— our  strongest 
exports— have  fallen  dramatically.  No 
relief  is  in  sight  for  the  American 
farmer. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  the  farmers'  plight.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  American  agricul- 
ture Is  today  in  the  worst  state  since 
the  depression;  some  will  even  say  con- 
ditions are  as  bad  or  worse  than 
during  the  depression  years. 

If  this  bill  passes,  life  for  the  farmer 
will  get  worse. 

Most  of  the  countries  affected  by 
this  bill  are  major  purchasers  of  U.S. 
agricultural  products,  and  we  know 
that  those  countries  will  retaliate. 
Why?  Let  me  just  touch  on  some  rea- 
sons. 

First,  all  grains,  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  are  what  the  economists  call 
fungible.  That  is.  durum  wheat  is 
durum  wheat.  Grain  is  grain.  Coun- 
tries that  today  buy  grain  from  the 
U.S.  will  go  elsewhere.  They  can  do  so 
easily.  There  are  other  countries  eager 
to  step  in  and  take  our  markets.  Pur- 
chasing countries  will  take  their  busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

They  will  do  so  in  part  because  this 
bill  violates  the  MFA.  It  violates  bilat- 
eral agreements,  and  it  violates  the 
GATT.  That  Is  a  good  excuse  for  a 
country  to  go  elsewhere. 

Just  put  yourselves  In  the  shoes  of 
politicians  and  officials  in  those  coun- 
tries affected  by  this  amendment.  This 
proposal  will  cause  unemployment,  a 
loss  of  foreign  exchange  &x\6  a  loss  of 
wealth  In  textile  producing  countries. 
These  are  not  wealthy  nations.  The 
people  in  those  countries  will  be  out- 
raged, and  it  is  not  hard  to  Imagine 
against  whom  they  will  turn  their 
wrath?  They  will  turn  against  the 
nation  they  see  the  cause  of  their 
problem,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. There  will  be  tremendous  political 
pressure  in  those  countries  to  go  else- 
where for  agricultural  products.  China 
has  already  promised  retaliation.  The 
American  farmer  cannot  take  much 
more.  Do  not  add  this  burden. 

Let  me  conclude  repeating:  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  We  know 
the  administration  has  no  trade  policy, 
but  do  not  compound  the  problem  by 
enacting  bad  trade  policy.  If  this  bill  is 


enacted,  we  will  all  pay  a  very  high 
price. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  then  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
merits  of  this  particular  amendment, 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  at  the  present  time  and  my  good 
friend  from  the  State  of  Texas  hav- 
already  spoken  so  eloquently  and  so 
completely  against.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  can  add  to  their  case. 

On  the  procedure,  however,  on  the 
way  in  which  this  amendment  has 
come  before  us,  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  debating  this  proposal  at  this 
point  is  a  simple  and  unmitigated  dis- 
aster. It  is  a  matter  of  intense  regret 
to  me  that  the  very  senior  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  through  their 
career  in  the  Senate  t)een  most  solicit- 
ous in  protecting  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties to  extended  discussion  of  impor- 
tant issues  before  this  country  now 
propose  to  render  the  Senate  literally 
a  lawless  body.  They  propose  that  the 
Senate  be  able  to  breach  any  of  its 
rules  no  matter  how  ancient  or  how 
wise  by  a  temporarily  stampeded  ma- 
jority. 

That  loss  of  the  comity  owed  by  one 
Senator  to  another,  that  loss  of  the 
deliberate  nature  of  this  body  is  a  dis- 
aster far  greater  than  any  possible 
gain  from  the  passage  of  any  bill 
before  this  Senate,  even  if  that  bill 
were  a  good  one.  which  this  is  not. 

This  amendment  will  clearly  destroy 
the  attempt  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit.  It  Is  only  through  the  reconcil- 
iation process  that  that  deficit  reduc- 
tion can  become  a  reality,  and  this  bill, 
should  this  amendment  be  attached  to 
it.  will  clearly  and  appropriately  be 
vetoed.  The  proponents  will  gain  noth- 
ing. The  country  will  lose  a  great  deal 
not  only  from  this  amendment  but 
from  the  loss  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  President.  I  state  very  sincerely 
the  only  proper  course  at  this  point  in 
this  debate  is  for  the  majority  leader 
to  come  before  the  Senate  and  to  take 
this  bill  down,  to  take  It  off  the  calen- 
dar for  discussion  by  the  Senate  until 
such  time  as  a  rational  and  appropri- 
ate attitude  In  conformance  with  the 
rules  relating  to  reconciliation  bills  Is 
once  again  the  course  of  action  which 
the  majority  of  Members  of  this  body 
are  willing  to  follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
control  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  con- 
trolling time  for  the  proponents? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
whom  he  yields  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  inquire  how  much 
time  remains  on  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina Is  8  minutes  and  3  seconds:  the 
time  for  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
2  minutes.  24  seconds. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Eight  and  two,  approxi- 
mately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  not  planned  to 
get  involved  In  the  discussion  today. 
This  measure  has  been  cussed  and  dis- 
cussed for  a  long  time  around  this 
place. 

But  when  I  hear  what  I  consider  to 
be  outrageous  statements  about  retal- 
iation I  have  to  ask  who  is  going  to  re- 
taliate? Is  Taiwan  going  to  retaliate? 
There  is  not  a  better  friend  of  Taiwan 
in  this  Chamber  than  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  Is  Korea  going 
to  retaliate?  There  is  not  a  better 
friend  of  Korea  in  this  Chamber  than 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  tell  you  that 
this  argument  that  we  are  going  to 
have  all  this  retaliation  Is  not  only 
nebulous.  It  Is  ridiculous. 

Furthermore,  I  wonder  If  Senators 
who  are  making  such  comments  about 
retaliation  have  even  read  the  bill  and 
If  they  know  what  It  provides. 

All  this  bill  provides  and  requires  is 
that  our  trading  partners,  friends,  and 
otherwise,  abide  by  the  agreements 
they  have  signed. 

We  have  had  the  anomaly  all  these 
years.  Mr.  President,  where  we  have 
been  abiding  by  the  trade  agreements 
and  others  say.  "Well,  you  know. 
Uncle  Sugar  over  there  is  not  going  to 
protest.  We  will  overload.  We  will 
transship.  We  will  do  everything  we 
want  to." 

Now,  let  us  keep  this  argument  on  a 
reasonable,  rational,  and  factual  basis. 

Retaliation  Is  not  reasonable  be- 
cause it  is  not  going  to  happen. 
Taiwan  and  Korea  need  us  a  lot  more 
than  we  need  them,  and  I  say  that  as  a 
friend  of  Taiwan  and  Korea. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  troubled  to  see 
that  Senators  who  see  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall,  who  know  what  the 
vote  count  is.  are  all  of  a  sudden 
saying,  "We  better  draw  this  bill 
down.  " 

I  hope  It  will  not  be  drawn  down  be- 
cause there  are  300,000  people  out  of 
jobs  who  are  expecting  and  have  a 
right  to  expect  this  Government  of 
ours  to  Insist  that  our  trading  partners 


abide  by  the  trade  agreements  into 
which  they  entered. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  and  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
South  Carolina.  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Hollings.  for  working  so 
diligently  to  get  this  important  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate.  I  was  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  original  bill.  S.  680,  and  of 
the  revised  version  which  was  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Micronesia 
bill,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  amendment  offered  today 
to  the  reconciliation  bill.  There  are 
over  32.000  Kentucky  workers  who  are 
impacted  by  our  growing  textile 
import  problems,  and  It  Is  time  that 
the  Senate  was  allowed  to  work  its  will 
on  this  measure. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  is  the  result  of  months 
of  negotiations  of  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion of  textile,  apparel,  manmade 
fiber,  and  agriculture  labor  and  indus- 
try leaders.  Its  purpose  is  simple:  to 
put  teeth  in  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  export 
of  American  textile  jobs  overseas.  As 
Imports  of  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts have  soared,  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  have  been  displaced.  Since 
1980.  imports  of  these  products  have 
grown  at  an  armual  rate  of  19  percent, 
a  figure  far  higher  than  envisioned 
under  the  MFA.  and  now  account  for 
13  percent  of  the  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  deficit.  During  the  last  4  years, 
an  estimated  300.000  American  work- 
ers have  lost  their  jobs  as  imports  con- 
tinue to  rise  unchecked.  The  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  has  simply  proved 
insufficient  to  hold  textile  and  apparel 
imports  within  negotiated  limits,  and 
this  administration  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  provide  relief  for  American 
industries  which  are  being  devastated 
by  foreign  Imports.  It  Is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  has  a  big 
stake  in  this  debate.  The  textile  and 
apparel  industry  employs  more  than 
32.000  workers  in  90  communities 
across  my  State,  Many  of  these  plants 
are  located  in  small,  rural  communi- 
ties and  provide  the  main  source  of 
employment  for  the  area  There  are  38 
cities  in  which  this  industry  employs 
more  than  300  workers  and  6  cities  in 
which  the  textile  and  apparel  industry 
provides  jobs  for  over  1,000  people. 
Textiles  and  apparel  make  up  the 
second  largest  manufacturing  industry 
in  Kentucky  in  terms  of  employment 
and  provide  security  to  many  families 
who  are  primarily  employed  m  farm- 
ing and  coal  mining,  Last  year,  this  in- 
dustry supported  a  payroll  of  $225  mil- 
lion in  Kentucky. 

As  imports  have  risen  dramatically 
in  recent  years.  Kentucky  has  felt  the 
effect  as  plants  have  closed  across  the 
State.  Some  of  our  communities  have 
been  able  to  respond,  but  many  times 


they  cannot  replace  all  the  jobs  lost. 
When  you  have  an  industry  that  em- 
ploys 750  workers  in  a  town  of  2,500, 
any  loss  of  jobs  severely  impacts  the 
entire  community.  This  is  the  typical 
situation  in  my  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  this  bill  is  not  the 
answer,  that  it  will  drive  up  consumer 
prices  on  imported  clothing  which 
may  have  a  domino  effect  on  jobs  in 
other  industries.  While  I  am  con- 
cerned about  such  an  effect,  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  amendment  will  lead 
to  the  widespread  layoff  of  employees 
in  the  discount  clothing  industry.  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  ship  our  American  jobs  o\erseas  to 
areas  which  have  lower  labor  costs  due 
to  depressed  standards  of  living.  Labor 
and  management  alike,  in  this  Nation, 
have  worked  hard  to  eliminate  sweat- 
shop conditions  and  slave-labor  wages 
in  our  textile  and  apparel  industry, 
conditions  which  still  exist  in  those 
countries  which  currently  export 
these  products  to  the  United  States. 
We  should  be  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments we  have  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  should  not  turn  back  the 
clock  on  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
raising  the  standard  of  living  for  these 
workers.  To  continue  to  allow  Imports 
from  nations  which  support  poor 
working  conditions  and  low  wages  to 
come  into  this  country  unchecked,  is 
contrary  to  all  that  we  have  worked 
for  over  the  years.  It  is  time  to  let  our 
American  workers  know  that  we  will 
not  allow  them  to  lose  their  jobs  in 
order  to  support  the  depressed  condi- 
tions of  workers  abroad. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for 
pressing  for  action  on  this  important 
legislation.  The  House  has  acted  on 
this  issue  and  it  is  time  for  the  Senate 
to  join  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  in  sending  a  message  to 
this  administration  that  it  is  time  to 
take  action  to  reduce  the  flow  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  and  preserve 
jobs  at  home.  This  measure  does  not 
eliminate  imports,  it  simply  ensures 
that  reasonable  limits  are  plated  on 
their  growth  rates  It  is  a  responsible 
response  to  a  growing  problem,  and  I 
jrge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment, 

Mr  SASSER  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  jom  with  my  colleagues 
today  m  offering  legislatior.  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  truly  devastating  situa- 
tion in  the  shoe  and  textile  ind'jstries. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  was  shocked 
and  appalled  at  the  insensitivity 
shown  by  the  President  in  rejecting 
the  advice  of  the  International  Trade 
Commission  and  refusing  to  grant 
import  relief  to  the  domestic  footware 
industry. 

If  ever  an  example  were  needed  of 
what  constitutes  serious  injury  due  to 
imports,  the  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry provides  It.  Between  1968  and 
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1984.  imports  Increased  233  percent. 
The  net  decline  in  the  number  of 
plants  totaled  507.  costing  over  112,700 
workers  their  Jobs.  Production  has 
fallen  to  the  lowest  levels  since  the  de- 
pression. Import  penetration  is  now  77 
percent. 

The  footwear  industry  followed  the 
procedures  laid  down  in  our  trade  laws 
to  prove  injury— and  they  proved  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  single  Com- 
missioner on  the  International  Trade 
Commission.  They  also  offered  a  com- 
prehensive 5-year  plan  which  the  in- 
dustry agreed  to  undertake  during  the 
quota  period. 

If  the  trade  laws  will  not  work  for 
this  industry,  it  is  doubtful  they  will 
work  for  any  Industry. 

When  Congress  wrote  the  trade  laws 
It  Intended  they  be  used.  We  did  not 
intend  them  as  a  rhetorical  statement 
whose  practical  application  was  to  be 
avoided  at  all  cost. 

Far  more  is  at  stake  there  than  the 
fate  of  a  single  industry.  Frankly,  we 
are  desding  with  the  credibility  of  our 
entire  system  of  trade  law,  with  the  vi- 
ability of  our  most  basic  American  in- 
dustries, and  with  the  future  health  of 
our  nationsJ  economy. 

Since,  the  administration  will  not 
act.  Congress  must.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  footwear  industry  with  the 
stability  and  the  time  it  needs  to  mod- 
ernize its  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing processes.  It  provides  for  an  8-year 
quota  period  during  which  Imports 
will  be  held  to  60  percent  of  the  U.S. 
domestic  market.  That  is  a  far  higher 
level  of  penetration  than  our  trading 
partners  allow  in  their  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

We  simply  must  bring  some  relief  to 
our  domestic  footwear  Industry.  As  I 
travel  around  my  State,  I  continually 
see  the  effects  of  shoe  imports  on  our 
citizens.  Seven  shoe  facilities  were 
closed  in  Tennessee  last  year.  In  these 
towns,  shoe  workers  are  already  out  of 
work  or  will  be  put  out  of  work  in  the 
near  future.  I  talk  to  individuals  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  In  the  communi- 
ties where  they  have  lived  and  worked 
for  years.  They  face  the  future  with 
no  prospects  of  new  Jobs.  There  were 
over  100  conununitles  su:ross  the 
Nation  who  shared  this  devastating 
experience  last  year. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  Is  the 
fifth  most  important  footwear  produc- 
ing State  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
dustry employs  about  11,000  workers 
in  33  factories  and  generated  In  excess 
of  $96  million  in  payroll  dollars  last 
year.  We  simply  must  preserve  these 
businesses  and  these  Jobs  for  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  footwear  industry  is  the  leading 
employer  in  6  counties  in  Tennessee 
and  is  among  the  top  3  employers  In 
another  14  counties.  It  is  a  significant 
industry  in  28  counties.  Twenty-four 
of  these  28  counties  have  populations 


under  50.000.   Sixteen   of   them   have 
populations  under  25.000. 

These  figures  are  more  than  mere 
statistics.  They  represent  real  people 
and  real  Jobs.  The  closing  of  a  shoe 
factory  can  be  devastating  to  a  local 
community.  Many  such  facilities  are 
located  in  rural  areas.  They  are  often 
the  major  employer  in  the  area— areas 
which  have  few  comparable  Jobs  to 
which  workers  may  transfer  their 
skills.  Many  people  are  prevented  by 
family  obligations  and  ties  from 
moving  to  a  new  area— especially  when 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will 
not  face  the  same  situation  sometime 
down  the  road. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
we  are  addressing  the  situation  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry.  They  are 
facing  the  same  problems  as  the  shoe 
Industry. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  textile 
and  apparel  producing  States  have 
watched  the  growing  import  penetra- 
tion with  a  rising  sense  of  apprehen- 
sion. Back  in  1981  we  thought  we  had 
a  stable  marketing  mechanism.  How- 
ever, the  Multi-Fiber  Agreement  that 
was  supposed  to  ensure  an  orderly 
international  market  has  never  been 
enforced  and  textile  and  apparel  Im- 
ports have  soared. 

My  own  State  of  Termessee  ranks 
third  in  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try. It  employs  over  94.000  people, 
with  a  payroll  of  $658  million.  Howev- 
er, the  textile  and  apparel  industry  in 
Tennessee  is  facing  the  same  pressures 
from  imports  as  is  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry. Last  year,  textile  and  apparel 
Imports  cost  over  4.000  Tennesseans 
their  jobs. 

The  legislation  we  are  offering  In- 
cludes an  assurance  of  stability  for  the 
textile  industry.  What  it  says  is  that 
we  are  going  to  enforce  our  trade 
agreements.  We  are  going  to  make  our 
trading  partners  adhere  to  the  treaty 
they  signed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  past  time  that 
some  measure  of  relief  is  offered  to 
our  domestic  shoe  and  textile  Indus- 
tries, and  I  urge  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senators  from  South  Carolina. 

Our  textile  Industry  is  in  peril. 
America's  textile  workers,  among  the 
world's  most  productive,  are  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  their  livelihood. 
The  reason  for  this  Is  simple.  Ameri- 
ca's textile  workers  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  predatory  foreign  competition 
which  has  the  effect  of  eliminating 
our  domestic  textile  industry. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  textile 
and  apparel  markets  really  free.  For 
20  years  a  complex  market-sharing 
pact— the  Multi-Fibers  Agreement- 
has  regulated  the  rate  of  growth  of 
textile  Imports  to  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  This  agreement  was 
undertaken  a  generation  ago  because  a 


political  decision  was  made  by  our 
Motion  to  avoid  sending  textile  pro- 
duction entirely  to  the  Third  World. 

Despite  the  Multi-Fibers  Agreement, 
Third  World  textile  production  has 
soared.  The  Multi-Fibers  limits  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  developing  na- 
tions that  have  targeted  textiles  as  a 
vehicle  for  economic  development. 
Asian  textile  exporters  like  Korea  and 
Taiwan,  and  that  shining  example  of 
free  trade,  the  PRC,  not  only  subsidize 
the  development  of  their  textile  Indus- 
tries but  also  protect  their  own  textile 
markets  against  one  another.  You 
won't  find  a  Korean  shirt  In  Taiwan  or 
vice  versa. 

Japan  and  the  European  Communi- 
ty, meanwhile,  have  dramatically  11m 
Ited  their  textile  Imports.  The  United 
States  Is  the  only  nation  with  any- 
thing close  to  an  open  market  in  tex- 
tile Imports  and  we  have  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  textile  and  appar 
el  products.  Today  we  buy  an  astound- 
ing 60  percent  of  Third  World  textile 
imports. 

Moreover,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
U.S.  textile  industry  is  not  a  turn  of 
the  century  phenomenon.  A  visit  to 
textile  facilities  in  Virginia  reveals 
state-of-the-art  technology  and  pro- 
ductive workers.  Nationally  the  textile 
Industry  has  reinvested  more  than  80 
percent  of  its  retained  earnings  in 
modernization  and  has  a  productivity 
growth  far  in  excess  of  the  nationsJ 
average. 

These  are  the  realities  of  the  world 
and  the  sky  will  not  fall  If  the  Con- 
gress acts  to  restrict  imports.  Rather, 
the  Third  World  may  stop  overbuild- 
ing textile  factories.  The  U.S.  textile 
Industry  will  get  some  breathing  space 
and  continue  to  automate.  Our  indus- 
try would  not  survive  into  the  next 
century  when  smart  capital  will  be 
more  important  in  world  trade  than 
cheap  labor. 

So  perhaps  It's  time  to  stop  being 
quite  so  dogmatic  about  free  trade. 
Our  agricultural  sector  has  long  been 
a  huge  exception  to  the  free  trade 
regime.  We  limit  imports  of  many 
crops  and  we  have  an  elaborate  system 
of  price  support.  We  also  have  the 
world's  cheapest  food. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  pow- 
erful enough  to  be  the  world's  largest 
free  trade  zone  while  other  nations, 
rich  and  poor,  subsidize  their  Industry, 
protect  their  markets,  and  engage  In 
predatory  pricing. 

It's  time  to  formulate  a  trade  and 
currency  and  growth  regime  that  re- 
sponds to  the  realities  of  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Textile  and  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  and  have  supported 
efforts  of  the  footwear  industry  to 
gain  import  relief  this  past  summer.  I 
will,    therefore,    support    the    amend- 


ment which  the  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  have  proposed.  The  difficul- 
ties facing  the  domestic  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industry  and  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry  must  be  recognized  and 
dealt  with.  Too  many  hardworking 
Americans  are  being  forced  onto  un- 
employment rolls  because  of  a  laissez- 
faire  attitude  toward  trade  policy.  In- 
dustries are  dying  and.  until  now,  our 
Government  has  been  standing  by  to 
watch.  It  is  high  time  action  was 
taken. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  however,  that  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  Senate  has 
voted  to  use  the  budget  reconciliation 
legislation  as  the  vehicle  for  this 
amendment.  The  use  of  this  vehicle  re- 
moves the  trade  issue  from  normal 
Senate  deliberative  procedures.  It 
shields  it  under  the  wing  of  legislation 
which,  under  the  Budget  Act.  Is  highly 
protected  against  amendments  and  on 
which  debate  is  strlckly  limited.  When 
we  voted  to  waive  the  Budget  Acts 
rules  with  respect  to  this  matter,  we 
opened  a  Pandora's  box.  We  exposed 
ourselves  to  the  potential  of  an  unend- 
ing flow  of  unrelated,  inappropriate, 
and  highly  controversial  amendments 
which  have  no  place  being  debated 
under  extremely  tight  time  con- 
straints. Clearly  our  trade  policy  is  an 
important  matter  to  be  addressed,  but 
this  is  the  wrong  place  and  the  wrong 
time.  Furthermore,  our  cavalier  treat- 
ment of  the  rules  applicable  to  budget 
legislation  must  cast  doubt  upon  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senate's  recent  pas- 
sage of  sweeping  new  rules  to  govern 
our  efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Final- 
ly, on  a  purely  practical  level,  the  rec- 
onciliation legislation,  which  the 
President  has  already  threatened  to 
veto  for  reasons  unrelated  to  this 
amendment,  seems  to  be  a  peculiarly 
unattractive  vehicle. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world,  has 
taken  a  wrong  turn.  This  complex  leg- 
islation, which  has  not  been  reported 
by  a  Senate  committee,  and  which 
could,  in  my  view,  be  improved  by 
amendments,  can  only  be  dealt  with  in 
the  most  fleeting  way.  I  will  support 
this  amendment  because  I  want  the 
White  House,  our  trading  partners  and 
the  people  of  the  textile  and  footwear 
industries  to  know  how  urgent  this 
matter  is.  But  I  do  so  with  reluctance 
and  with  a  foreboding  of  the  prece- 
dent we  may  have  wrought  for  the 
future  of  this  body. 

PIGSKIN  FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  domestic  footwear 
industry  has  been  seriously  hurt  by 
foreign  imports  and  I  support  the  ef- 
forts made  to  curb  those  imports.  I 
want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
some  parts  of  the  footwear  industry 
face  competition  in  unique  product 
areas  which  make  them  especially  vni- 
nerable  to  import  competition,  specifi- 
cally, to  pigskin  footwear. 


The  evidence  presented  to  me  from 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  pigskin 
footwear  headquartered  In  my  State, 
but  with  factories  in  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas. Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  New  York,  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  pigskin  footwear  de- 
serves special  consideration  due  to  the 
threat  of  future  increases  in  pigskin 
imports. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  I 
hope  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  address  the  serious  problems  cre- 
ated by  imports  of  pigskin  footwear  in 
drawing  up  the  regulations  imple- 
menting this  legislation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  just  like  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  points  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
agree  that  pigskin  footwear  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  injury  from  ex- 
cessive foreign  imports.  I.  too.  urge  the 
Commerce  Department  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  special  problems  the 
footwear  industry  faces  when  imple- 
menting quotas  set  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  concerns 
raised  by  the  Senators  from  Michigan 
and  Maine  are  valid  and  deserve  our 
attention  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  Hollings-Thurmond 
amendment,  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985. 

This  amendment  is  an  inappropriate 
response  to  the  profound  trade  prob- 
lems facing  the  U.S.  textile  and  appar- 
el industry.  By  passing  this  amend- 
ment the  Congress  would  be  opening 
the  door  to  further  protectionist  trade 
measures,  thereby  sending  a  wholly 
improper  and  destructive  signal  to  our 
trading  partners.  We  must  remember 
the  United  States  led  the  world  in  cre- 
ating the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  after  World  War  II. 
calling  for  a  policy  of  worldwide  free 
trade.  Since  that  time,  successive  ad- 
ministratioris  have  consistently  pur- 
sued the  goal  of  liberalized  trade  work- 
ing to  reduce  international  trade  bar- 
riers. It  would  be  a  disservice  to  our  ef- 
forts to  regain  our  competitive  posi- 
tion and  open  foreign  markets  to  our 
own  goods  if  the  United  States  were  to 
begin  erecting  protectionist  barriers  at 
this  time. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  would  limit  and  regulate  the 
growth  of  textile  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  the  different  pro- 
ducing nations  by  a  system  of  quotas. 
It  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  an  import  licensing 
system  for  such  imports.  I  recognize 
the  damage  that  imports  have  done  to 
our  domestic  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry and  deplore  the  failure  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  deal  with 
this  problem  through  effective  negoti- 
ations. Nevertheless,  I  have  many  con- 
cerns that  lead  me  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 


The  legislation  purports  to  "Imple- 
ment the  objectives  of  the  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement  (an  existing  trade  agree- 
ment for  textile  and  apparel  trade)." 
However,  it  is.  in  fact,  as  I  understand 
it.  a  serious  and  unilateral  violation  of 
the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  in  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  authorizes  the 
United  States  unilaterally  to  roll  back 
textile  imports  to  1982  levels.  The 
amendment  would  establish  perma- 
nent protection  for  the  textile  sector 
in  violation  of  U.S.  bilatertd  commit- 
ments. 

Because  the  bill  would  cut  back  tex- 
tile imports  in  violation  of  the  GATT 
and  the  MFA.  it  invites  foreign  retalia- 
tion against  American  exports.  The  12 
major  textile-producing  nations  tar- 
geted by  this  legislation  imported  $33 
billion  in  U.S.  goods  last  year,  includ- 
ing large  quantities  of  American  soy- 
beans, wheat,  aircraft,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco. The  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors estimates  that  the  bill  could 
expose  our  exports  to  $4.9  billion  in 
foreign  retaliation.  The  loss  of  vital 
export  markets  would  represent  a  seri- 
ous and  potentially  irrevocable  blow  to 
America's  hard-pressed  farmers. 

The  amendment  would  also  hurt 
many  U.S.  consumers.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  has  estimated  that 
the  amendment  would  cost  consumers 
$14  billion  per  year  at  the  wholesale 
level,  $28  billion  at  the  retail  or  $450 
per  family.  This  burden  would  fall  dis- 
proportionately on  low-income  con- 
sumers. The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers analysis  shows  that  each  job 
saved  by  the  bill  would  cost  American 
consumers  $140,000. 

I  would  be  one  of  the  first  in  the 
Senate  to  speak  in  favor  of  protecting 
U.S.  jobs,  but  this  legislation  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it.  We  have  serious  trade 
problems  in  this  country.  We  need  a 
coheient  trade  policy,  we  must  im- 
prove and  enforce  our  trade  remedy 
laws  to  combat  unfair  foreign  trade, 
and  we  must  do  more  to  enhance  ex- 
porting. I  have  tried  to  fashion  legisla- 
tion in  each  of  these  areas  to  address 
our  near-$150  billion  trade  deficit  and 
stop  the  loss  of  jobs. 

While  the  bill  assumes  that  subsidies 
are  the  sole  cause  of  the  economic  dif- 
ficulties of  our  domestic  textile  indus- 
try, the  damage  to  the  industry  is  not 
the  result  of  Government  subsidies  or 
unfair  practices  by  other  nations— as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  our  other  hand- 
hit  industries.  The  problem  here  is 
cheap  labor  abroad  and  the  inability 
of  our  domestic  industry  to  compete 
with  production  that  takes  advantage 
of  that  cheap  labor.  In  passing  this 
legislation  we  are  confirming  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  a  significant 
part  of  its  international  competitive 
position;  that  we  can  only  react  to 
trade  policies  that  are  not  favorable  to 
our  own  industries.  A  more  positive 
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show  of  strength  would  be  to  pass  pro- 
visions that  empower  our  present 
trade  remedies  to  focus  on  retooling 
our  domestic  industries  and  manage- 
ment policies. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  legislation  because  it  does  not 
achieve  any  of  these  positive  and  nec- 
essary trade  goals.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
quickly  on  a  matter  following  up  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  agree- 
ment with  the  American  Institute  of 
Taiwan.  It  was  signed  in  November 
1982  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Ping  of  the  Taiwan 
Government. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  for.  What 
we  are  asking  for  is  that  this  agree- 
ment be  enforced  that  they  particular- 
ly signed. 

Now.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, they  have  already  retaliated 
against  agriculture.  They  did  not  have 
to  wait  for  textiles.  Business  retaliates. 
It  reciprocates.  It  deals.  It  does  busi- 
ness. 

Last  year  there  was  an  order  of 
550.000  tons  from  the  Soviet  Union  of 
our  good.  American  wheat,  and  there 
was  an  order  from  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  of  250,000  tons,  both  can- 
celed, both  retaliated,  not  last  year  on 
account  of  a  textile  bill,  but  on  ac- 
count they  could  get  it  23  percent 
cheaper  in  Argentina. 

We  politicians  better  wake  up.  We 
are  living  in  international  competition 
where  you  can  produce  anything  any- 
where and  the  governments  of  our 
competitors  are  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
trading  equation  or  deal. 

With  respect  to  our  Government, 
the  best  example  of  working  out 
among  government,  business,  and  in- 
dustry—at one  time  they  were  all  run- 
ning around  on  the  Senate  floor  about 
picking  winners  and  losers.  I  never  did 
agree  with  that.  But  I  always  believe 
there  should  be  a  better  working  rela- 
tionship among  Government  and  labor 
and  business,  and  we  have  that  in  the 
multifiber  arrangement.  It  is  the  best 
example  to  give  stability  to  jobs,  sta- 
bility to  investment  and  stability  to 
international  trat'.e. 

Finally,  with  respect,  of  course,  to 
the  matter  of  the  reconciliation  bill, 
this  is  most  appropriate,  in  that  trade 
adjustment  assistance  is  considered  to 
be  an  important  part,  coming  from  the 
Finance  Committee.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  save  the  moneys  that 
will  be  paid  out  under  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  by  saying  we 
do  not  want  assistance,  we  just  want 


stability,  some  reliability  for  the  most 
productive  workers  in  the  entire  world, 
and  that  is  the  American  textile  work- 
ers. 

So  you  do  not  have  to  say  the  bill 
ends  and  we  are  going  to  call  it  down 
and  everything  stops  because  we  got 
our  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  uti- 
lized his  time. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  on  our  side  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senate  to  pause  and 
consider  what  it  is  doing.  I  think  that 
the  procedure  that  we  are  working  on 
here  is  not  going  to  be  the  finest  hour 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
we  look  on  it.  It  makes  a  myth  out  of 
the  traditional  position  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  the  most  deliberative  body  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  now.  It  is  not 
today.  I  think  we  are  about  ready  to 
make  a  big  mistake. 

I  would  certainly  add  to  that.  Mr. 
President,  that  those  who  have  at- 
tached this  measure  here  have  done  it 
for  one  reason  and  one  reason  only:  To 
stay  away  from  the  filibuster  and  fair 
and  deliberate  consideration.  That  is 
bad. 

Mr.  President.  I  sympathize  with  the 
textile  people  and  I  would  be  normally 
interested  in  giving  them  some  help. 
But  this  is  taking  only  one  part  of  the 
disaster  that  we  have  in  international 
trade  today  and  saying.  "Let  us  fix 
that  and  let  the  others  stand  alone." 

In  the  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee this  morning,  we  heard  of  another 
terrible  situation  with  regard  to  unfair 
international  trade.  It  is  with  regard 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  all  but  elimi- 
nated the  industry  of  making  commer- 
cial ships  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
going  to  come  to  an  end  because  we 
can  make  it  cheaper  in  Singapore  and 
Korea  and  other  places.  We  are  in  for 
an  economic  disaster. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  one  bill 
that  affects  textiles  only  is  the  ulti- 
mate answer.  I  simply  say  that  we 
have  no  trade  policy  in  the  United 
States  today,  regardless  of  whose  fault 
it  is.  But  this  is  not  going  to  be  the  sal- 
vation. Until  we  can  step  back  and 
take  an  overall  look  at  this,  until  we 
can  see  what  it  Is  adversely  going  to  do 
to  agriculture,  until  we  can  unite  on  a 
trade  bill.  I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  making  a  hasty  and  ill-advised  mis- 
take if  we  pass  the  legislation  before 
>is. 

I  reserve  any  time  that  we  have  re- 
maining on  this  side  of  the  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NiCKLEs).  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na controls  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  How  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  20  second 
remaining? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing.  I  just  want  to  say  that  this  bill 
is  important  to  the  economy  of  Amer- 
ica. This  bill  is  important  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  This  bill  is  impor 
tant  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
have  jobs  in  textiles  and  related  indus- 
tries—2  million  in  textiles  and  apparel 
and  2  million  more  in  related  jobs. 
Studies  show  that  by  1990.  unless 
something  is  done,  we  may  not  have 
any  textile/apparel  jobs  left  in  this 
country.  They  will  all  be  gone.  This  is 
a  fair  and  just  bill  which  we  ought  to 
pass.  This  bill  merely  limits  import 
growth  by  seeking  to  limit  the  growth 
in  imports  to  the  growth  of  our  domes- 
tic markets. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
think  over  this  matter  carefully  and 
vote  to  preserve  jobs  for  the  people 
here  in  America. 

So  far  as  the  farming  States  are  con- 
cerned. I  want  to  say  again  that  if 
import  growth  continues  at  the  cur- 
rent level,  the  cotton  producers  face 
elimination  of  most  of  their  domestic 
market  in  4  years.  The  wool  growers, 
whose  production  has  dropped  75  per- 
cent since  World  War  II.  export 
almost  no  product  at  all.  which  leaves 
every  imported  item  of  wool  fabric  or 
apparel  to  be  added  to  the  negative 
trade  balance. 

As  far  as  the  consumer  goes,  the 
consumer  is  not  benefiting  here.  I  gave 
some  figures  here  earlier  today  that 
showed  on  men's  and  boys'  clothing, 
you  save  5  cents  on  an  item.  Who 
makes  the  big  profit?  It  is  not  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  the  retailer  who  is  reaping 
the  profits  by  buying  cheap  and  sell 
ing  at  practically  the  same  price  as 
American  goods. 

So  we  are  not  helping  the  consumer 
by  voting  against  this  bill.  It  is  better 
for  the  consumer  if  we  vote  for  this, 
because  consumer  choice  of  quality 
goods  would  be  limited  if  U.S.  produc- 
ers continue  to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  im 
ports  two-thirds  of  all  textile/apparel 
products  msmufactured  in  developing 
countries  while  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries have  refused  to  absorb  their  fair 
share.  The  only  way  we  can  provide 
for  orderly,  nondisruptive  import 
growth  is  to  pass  this  amendment.  And 
the  only  way  I  see  to  get  It  into  law  is 
to  put  it  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton].  If 


he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "aye.  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay.  "  Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
-'  ;,alor  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield] 
IS  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin)  would  vote  "yea  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54. 
nays  42.  ais  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  253  Leg.) 
YEAS— 54 


B*nlsen 

Helms 

MurkowskI 

BIden 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Pell 

Byrd 

Kasten 

Proxmlre 

Cochnm 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Cohen 

Kerry 

Rlegle 

D  Amalo 

Lautent>eni 

Rockefeller 

DeConclnl 

Lax  alt 

Roth 

Denton 

Leahy 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Long 

Sasser 

E:ast 

Mathias 

Simon 

Ford 

Mattlngly 

Specter 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Stennls 

Oore 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

H»lch 

Melzenbaum 

Trlble 

Hawklni 

Mitfhell 

Warner 

Heinz 

Moynlhan 
NAyS-42 

Welcker 

Abdnor 

Domenlcl 

Kassebaum 

Andrews 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Amutrong 

Evans 

Malsunaga 

Baucus 

Exon 

McClure 

Bingaman 

Gam 

NIckles 

Boren 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Bosch  wllz 

Gorton 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Oramm 

Quayle 

Rurdick 

Grassley 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Harkln 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Hart 

Symms 

Cranston 

Hecht 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Wilson 

Dole 

Inouye 

Zorlnsky 

PRESEhfT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED- 1 

Stevens,  agalrut. 

NOT  VOTING-3 
Cagleton  Hatfield  Heflin 

So  the  amendment  (No.  876)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object  for  just  a 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  not  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON  VOTE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
missed  that  last  vote.  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  doctor's  office.  I  asked  specifi- 
cally if  they  had  clocks  and  bells  to 
notify  that  we  were  having  a  vote. 
They  malfunctioned,  they  did  not 
work.  That  is  the  reason  I  missed  the 
vote.  I  would  have  voted  "yea  "  if  I  had 
been  present  for  the  Thurmond-Hol- 
lings  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  877 

(Purpose:  To  delay  the  application  of  the 
Import  quotas  and  to  condition  the  appli- 
cation of  the  import  quotas  on  Injury  de- 
termination* by  the  United  Sutes  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission) 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  It^  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Missouri    [Mr.    Dan- 
forth] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
877  to  Amendment  No.  875. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

amendment  no.  877 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  limitation  im- 
posed by  this  Act  on  the  quantity  of  any 


textiles,  textile  products,  or  nonrubber  foot- 
wear that  may  be  entered,  or  nonrubber 
footware  that  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the 
customs  territory  In  the  United  States— 

( 1 )  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  textiles 
and  textile  products  before  August  1.  1986, 

(2)  shall  not  apply  aft«r  the  first  date  on 
which  the  President  provides— 

(A)  Import  relief  under  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253)  that  is 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  import  relief 
recommended  by  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  under  section 
201(dKA)  of  such  Act  in  connection  with  an 
investigation  conducted  under  section 
201(b)  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2251)  with  re- 
spect to  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, and 

(B)  import  relief  under  section  203  of  such 
Act  that  is  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
Import  relief  recommended  by  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  201(d)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  on 
June  12,  1985,  in  connection  with  the  inves- 
tigation conducted  under  section  201(b)  of 
such  Act  with  respect  to  nonrubber  foot- 
wear, and 

(3)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  textiles 
and  textile  products  after  the  date  on  which 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission makes  a  negative  Injury  determina- 
tion under  section  201(b)  of  such  Act  with 
respect  to  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  easy  to  explain.  It 
is  designed  to  take  care  of  two  prob- 
lems that  are  pointed  out  in  the 
amendment  that  wsis  offered  by  the 
two  Senators  from  South  Carolina. 
Those  are  the  problems  of  our  shoe  In- 
dustry and  the  problems  of  our  textile 
industry. 

The  question  is,  if  we  are  going  to 
take  care  of  the  shoe  people  and  the 
textile  people,  how  do  we  do  It?  E>o  we 
do  it  by  special  legislation  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  offered  in  a 
reconciliation  bill  with  very  little  time 
to  debate  it  and  work  on  it.  are  we 
going  to  go  dowTi  the  road  of  special 
legislation  protecting  one  industry 
after  auiother,  or,  instead,  is  there  an- 
other mechanism  that  already  exists 
to  take  care  of  troubled  Industries? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  there 
is  a  mechanism  which  is  presently  In 
existence. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  mechanism 
that  is  already  In  place.  It  was  wTitten 
into  the  Trade  Act  back  in  1976.  It  is 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act.  It  is  spe- 
cifically recognized  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  arti- 
cle XIX  of  the  GATT,  which  provides 
under  certain  circumstances  for  safe- 
guard relief  for  industries  which  are 
impacted  by  imports. 

Section  201  is  on  the  twoks.  Section 
201  has  worked  in  the  past  and  section 
201  should  work  now. 

Why  are  we  here  now?  Why  do  we 
have  this  great  clamor  for  industry- 
specific  protectionist  legislation?  "Why 
do  people  suggest  that  we  need  quota 
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bills'  The  answer  to  those  questions  is  in   already   in   this   bill,  steel   will   be  forth,  if  the  majority  on  a  commit te< 

that  they  have  given  up  on  the  more  next,  and  on  and  on  and  on.  So.  Mr.  should  wish  to  include  in  reconcilia 

generic  relief  that  is  available  pursu-  President.   I    think   that   the   issue   is  tion  recommendations  to  the  Budget 

ant  to  international  agreement  in  sec-  whether  Congress  is  going  to  be  the  Committee   any   measure,   no   matter 

tion  201.  I  think  they  have  given  up  forum  for  a  politicized  version  of  man-  how  controversial,  it  can  be  brought  to 

largely    because    the    President,    this  aging  trade  policy  or.  instead,  whether  the  Senate  under  an  ironclad  built-in 

past    summer,    denied    relief    for    the  we  can  deflect  some  of  this  pressure  time    agreement    that    limits    debate, 

shoe  industry  even  though  the  shoe  that  is  now  on  Congress   for  special  plus    time   on    amendments    and    mo 

industry  pressed  its  case  before  the  legislation  into  a  renewed  version  of  tlor\s.  to  no  more  than  20  hours. 

International  Trade  Commission  and.  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act.  It    was    never    foreseen    that    the 

in  fact,  won  the  case  and  proved  injury  Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair.  Budget  Reform  Act  would  be  used  in 

and  got  a  recommendation  for  relief  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  that  way. 

from  the  ITC.  majority  leader.  So  if  the  budget  reform  process  is 

The  President  turned  down  the  shoe  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs  going  to  be  preserved,  and  more  impor 

industry    and    therefore,    the    general  to  me  that  we  may  have  a  problem  on  tantly  if  we  are  going  to  preserve  the 

view  around  the  country,  and  I  think  how  we  are  going  to  dispose  of  the  rec-  deliberative     process     in     this     U.S 

it  is  the  correct  view,  is  that  right  now.  onciliation  bill  without  a  lot  of  other  Senate— which     is     the     outstanding, 

section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  is  a  dead  amendments  that  would  not  be  offered  unique   element   with    respect   to   the 

letter,   it  gets  nowhere.   It  offers  no  because  of  filibusters,  cloture,   what-  u.S.  Senate,  action  must  be  taken  now 

hope  for  those  who  pursue  it.  It  is  a  ever.  We  have  been  having  a  discus-  to  stop  this  abuse  of  the  budget  proc 

waste  of  time.  Now.  it  is  my  view  that  sion  between  the  distinguished  minori-  ess. 

there  is  an  alternative  to  quota  legisla-  ty  leader,  myself,  the  chairman  of  the  Mr.  HART.  Will  the  minority  leader 

tion  and  this  is  to  revive  section  201;  Budget  Committee.  Senator  Domenici.  yield  for  a  question? 

that  we  do  not  need  quota  legislation  and    the    ranking    member.    Senator  Mr.   BYRD.   May   I   just   finish   my 

and  we  should  not  have  quota  legisla-  chiles.  We  are  not  yet  certain  how  to  thought  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield, 

tion  provided  we  have  section  201  of  proceed,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  a  delib 

the  Trade  Act  that  works,  and  that  is  there  should  be  some  indication  that  erative    body,    and    the    reconciliation 

precisely  what  this  amendment  is  de-  this  is  not  the  way  we  intend  to  oper-  process  is  not  a  deliberative  process.  It 

signed  to  do.  ate  in  the  future.  And  so  I  ask  unani-  ^ot  a  deliberative  process.  Such  an  ex 

This  amendment  provides  that  with  ^ous  consent  that  we  temporarily  set  traordinary  process,   if  abused,  could 

respect  to  textiles  the  Thurmond-Hol-  aside  the  pending  amendment  and  the  destroy     the     Senate's     deliberative 

lings  provision  will  go  into  effect,  not  amendment    to    the    amendment    and  nature    Senate  committees   are   crea 

immediately  but  on  August   1.  It  will  ^^^at   we   might   let   the  distinguished  ^^^es    of    the    Senate     and     as    such 

go  into  effect  if  nothing  else  is  done,  minority  leader  offer  an  amendment,  ^^ould  not  be  in  the  position  of  dictat 

But  If  a  section  201  case  is  brought,  it  deals  only  with  procedure,  not  with  ^^   the   Senate   as   is   being   done 

and    It    obviously    would    be    if    this  any  amendment  that  is  pending.  here.  By  including  materal  not  in  their 

amendment  were  passed,  and  If  injury  ^he     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  jurisdiction    or    matter    which    they 

were   found  pursuant   to  the  statute  there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  report  as  separate  legis 

and  relief  were  recommended  by    he  j,  3^  ordered.  jatjon  to  avail  themselves  of  the  non 

ITC  pursuant  to  the  statute  then    he  amendment  no.  st.  deliberative      reconciliation      process, 

^^f   wL  *rifanManv   e'Lu.valent    to  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  Senate    committees    violate    the    com- 

what  wS  recommended  bT  the  Inter  the  desk  an  amendment  sponsored  by  pact  which  created  both  them  and  the 

national  Trade  Commission.  "^V^elf.  Mr^DoLE.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Ste-  reconciliation  process. 

And    with    resoect    to   shoes   where  v*^'*^.  and  Mr.  Domenici.  There  is  a  way.  pursuant  to  section 

tht?e  arreadyhLLn  a  section  20I  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  904  of  the  Budget  Act.  to  add  extrane^ 

case  that  has  gone  through  the  ITC.  ^^^J,^  *''  Z?"'^-     ^       f  n  °"f  material  which  the  Senate  decided 

with  respect  to  shoes  the  quota  relief  The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows.  only  a  few  days  ago  to  require  a  three 

provided  in  this  bill  would  not  be  pro-  The   Senator   from   West    Virginia   (Mr  fifths  vote  to  accomplish.  That  is  what 

virfpri    if    the    Presirient    imnlemented  ByrdI.  for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr   Chiles,  we  did  on  the  Gramm-Rudman  pack 

sSon  201  anf^ut  in  Place  sXstan  ZeV^lln:^^r.^^T'"'-  '""°"'  ^"^  ''''   ^  "  "^*""  V^''  '1^'  '^f  ^ 

tially  equivalent  relief  to  that  which  Tt^T/appTo'^rTr  pllce  add  the  follow-  Sf,;"/^  '^^red  Vhe  th^ee  HfthL  vote 

was    recommended    by    the    ITC.    In  ,ng:  when  the  Senate  is  considering  a  recon-  ^""y  supported.  The  three-fifths  vote 

other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  ciliation  bill  upon  a  point  of  order  t)elng  was  an  improvement  over  the  present 

very  simple:  can  we  reinvigorate  the  made  and  sustained  by  any  Senator,  any  requirement  of  a  majority  vote, 

existing    trade    laws    in    a    way    that  part  of  the  bill  not  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  What  the  Senate  was  willing  to  deny 

makes  the  existing  trade  laws  credi-  reporting  committee  or  extraneous  to  the  to  itself  as  a  whole  in  the  absence  of  a 

ble?  Can  we  utilize  them  again  for  the  instructions  given  that  committee  shall  be  three-fifths  vote,  these  committees,  by 

Duroose  for  which  they  were  designed  ^^^""f^  stricken  from  the  bill  and  may  not  ^^        faithless   to   their   instructions, 

purpose  lor  wnicn  txiey  were  uesxKucu  ^^  offered  as  a  floor  amendment.  No  motion  trrmratina  tn  thpm<!plves  hv  votes 

or  instead  are  we  going  to  go  down  the  ^^  waive  germaneness  on  reconciliation  bills  ^re  arrogating  to  themselves  by  vote.s 

road  that  we  are  pointed  to  by  the  shall    be   agreed   to   unless   supported   by  o^  »  mere  handful  of  Senators-a  ma 

amendment  that  was  just  passed?  Are  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and  jority  of  a  committee  quorum, 

we  going  to  go  down  the  road  to  quota  sworn,  which  super  majority  shall  be  re  The  Senate  must  protect  itself  from 

legislation?  quired  to  successfully  appeal  the  ruling  of  this  attack  by  its  own  committees,  and 

I  want  the  Senate  to  understand  '^e  Chair  on  these  matters  if  necessary,  the  reconciliation  bill  will 
that  if  we  move  away  from  the  Gener-  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  be  amended  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
al  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  if  amendment  speaks  for  itself.  I  would  achieve  a  preponderance  of  nonrecon 
we  move  away  from  the  201  relief  for  just  say  that  we  are  in  the  process  now  ciliation  matters  and  thus  return  this 
which  this  amendment  stands,  then  of  seeing,  if  we  have  not  seen  earlier,  bill  to  a  nonprivileged  status, 
there  is  no  end  in  sight  for  special  leg-  the  Pandoras  box  which  has  been  Under  the  Budget  Reform  Act.  other 
Islation.  If  we  say  yes  to  every  interest  opened  to  the  abuse  of  the  reconcilia-  committees  are  mandated  to  make  rec- 
group  that  comes  in  the  door,  we  tion  process.  That  process  was  never  ommendations  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
cannot  say  no  to  the  next  one  that  meant  to  be  used  as  it  is  being  used,  tee— those  committees  make  their  rec- 
comes  in  the  door.  And.  believe  me.  There  are  122  items  in  the  reconcilia-  ommendations  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
there  will  be  others.  Shoes  have  come  tion  bill  that  are  extraneous.  Hence-  tee.  and  the  Budget  Committee  cannot 


add  to  or  subtract  from  those  instruc-  motion  with  reference  to  the  bill  from  the  noor.  But  my  amendment 
tions  It  cannot  amend  the  instruc-  before  us  at  this  time.  would  allow  a  point  of  order  to  be 
tions.  It  cannot  take  from  those  in-  Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct,  made  against  extraneous  matter  that 
structions  It  cannot  add  its  own.  It  The  amendment  is  prospective  in  is  in  a  reconciliation  bill  as  brought  to 
merely  is  to  perform  an  administrative  nature  only.  the  Senate  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
function-and  that  is  to  put  all  such  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
recommendations  into  a  single  pack-  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  Senator  will  yield  further,  a  little  ear- 
age  which  when  sent  to  the  floor  and  Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield.  lier  when  the  point  of  order  was 
taken  up  'is  covered  by  an  overall  20-  Mr.  HART.  The  minority  leader  sug-  ^ade  against  the  Hollings-Thurmond 
hour  time  limit  ^^^ts    that    procedural    changes    con-  amendment,  the  Chair  did  not  rule  on 

Normal    cloture    is    but    an    infinite  tained  in  this  would  affect  on  y  the  that  point  of  order, 

speck  on  the  horizon  as  compared  to  reconciliation  bill,  or  would  it  alter  in  ^^   DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 

tms  kinS  of  cloture.  Under  no^al  clo-  ^i^^.f^^^f'e  Senate  i^eUo"'  ^"'^  ''"°""'  '^'  ^'^^'°'  ^'^'^^ 

ture.  we  have  100  hours.  Each  Senator  dures  of  the  Senate  itself_  ^^  McCLURE.  We  proceeded  imme- 

has   1   hour,  theoretically.  But  under  „„^',.^™  .^e'  Senate    rules     and  ^^'^^^'y  ^°  ^^^  '"°"°"  ^^  ^^^  ®^"*^'' 

the  restrictions  of  the  Budget  Act.  20  "^J^efore    woSd  not  require    for  eJ  ^'""^  So"^^  Carolina,  pursuant  to  the 

hours  is  all  there  is  on  a  reconciliation  ^^.^^feTtwrth^rds  vote  ?or  cloture.  budget  Act.   to  suspend  the  require- 

bill-                                           ^                ^  Mr.     HART.     Does     the     Senator's  ment  for  germaneness^ 

We  saw  a  moment  ago  how  much  ^^^ndment   set   any   precedent   with  My   question    is   whether   this   will 

time  can  be  taken  by  one  amendment.  ard  to  the  procedures  or  rules  of  change  that  practice,  because  it  seems 

First  there  is  the  waiver.  That  is  an  ^^^  senate  that  might  be  used  to  sub-  ^o  me  that  we  are  now  suggesting-I 

hour.  Then  there  is  the  amendment,  gtantially  change  those  rules?  understood  the  Senator  to  say  in  his 

That    is   2    hours.   Then   there   is   an  j^^.   byrd    jt  does  not.  It  does  not  explanation  of  the  amendment— that 

amendment  to  the  amendment.  That  affect    the    Standing    Rules    of    the  following  the  ruling  by  the  Chair,  it 

is  another  hour.  Senate  and   does  not  open   any  way  would  then  require  a  vote,  if  it  was 

So.  when  all  is  boiled  down,  we  have  thereby  it  might  in  the  future  affect  ruled  by  the  Chair.  That  would  be  dif- 
not  only  an  abuse  of  the  budget  proc-  ^^^^  Senate  rules  or  bring  about  fur-  ferent  from  the  practice  we  followed  a 
ess  by  way  of  which  other  committees  ^j^g^  standing  rules  change.  Any  such  few  short  hours  ago. 
recommend  to  the  Budget  Committee  changes  in  the  future  would  have  to  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
any    controversial    bill    they    want—  ^e  dealt  with  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  by  the  the     distinguished     minority     leader 
repeal  of  the  Hobbs  Act,  acid  rain,  you  senate  itself.  yield? 
name  it— but  also,  when  reconciliation  |^r.    HART.    I    thank   the   minority  Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield, 
comes  to  the  floor,  one  or  two  Sena-  leader.  Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tors can  offer  an  amendment,  and  con-  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  tor  from  Idaho  that  under  the  Budget 
sume  at  least  4  hours  out  of  the  20  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question?  Act,  the  Chair  would  have  ruled  on  my 
hours,  if  they  want  to  take  all  the  time  Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield.  point  of  order,  but  before  the  Chair 
that  is  available  with  regard  to  the  Mr.    McCLURE.    First.    I    want    to  could  rule,  the  motion  to  waive  was 
waiver,   the  amendment,   the  amend-  make  a  very  brief  comment.  made.  This  is  to  be  contrasted  with 
ment  to  the  amendment,  quorum  calls.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a  rules  change—  the  way  it  is  done  on  appropriations 
and  so  on.  and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  bills,  where  the  Chair  submits  ques- 

So,    Mr.    President,    I    have   offered  is  right  in  asking  the  question— I  cer-  tions  of  germaneness  to  the  Senate, 

this  amendment,   which   is  being  co-  tainly  would  not  raise  any  question  at  jy^j-    McCLURE.  That  may  be  what 

sponsored     by     the     other    Senators  that  time.  But  I  would  like  to  reserve  ^.^^  done  earlier,  but  it  was  not  done 

whose    names    have    been    stated,    in  at  least  to  make  plain  that  I  am  not  earlier  today. 

order    to    correct    this    abuse    in    the  certain  that  I  agree  with  that  interpre-  ^^   a  matter   of   fact,   this   Senator 

future.  tation.  because  I  think  there  is  a  seri-  ^^ade  an  inquiry  about  whether  or  not 

This  provides  that  if  a  point  of  order  ous  question  as  to  whether  it  affects  ^^le  Chair  should  rule  and  was  advised 

is  raised  and  upheld  against  extrane-  the  procedures  of  the  Senate  and  how  ^^^^  ^^^  Chair  does  not  rule,  under 

ous  matter  in  the  reconciliation  bill  or  we     accomplish     that     by     statutory  ^yie  Budget  Act  waiver  procedure, 

matter  that  has  been  recommended  by  change.  j^r  DOMENICI.  The  germaneness, 

a  committee  whch  does  not  have  juris-  I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir-  j^^.     mcCLURE.    The    germaneness 

diction  over  the  subject  matter,  then  ginia  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  Quggtion 

all  such  matter  that  is  in  the  bill  will  we  need  to  be  cautious  when  we  get  j  understood  the  Senator  from  West 

fall  and  is  not  subject  to  being  offered  into  that  area.  Virginia  to  say  in  the  explanation  of 

as  a  further  amendment  thereto.  My  question  is  this:  Under  the  exist-  ^^^^  amendment  that  there  would  be  a 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ing  practice,  a  point  of  order  being  ^^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  j,p  followed  by 

Senator  from  Colorado  permit  me  to  raised  as  to  germaneness  is  not  ruled  motion  All  I  am  trvine  to  get  very 

ask   one   question?    Will    the   Senator  upon  by  the  Chair.  Immediately  then  Jf^arTstated  i  l^the'r^?  not'^^^^ 

from  West  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques-  a  motion  is  made  to  suspend  the  provi-  ^       ^^^^      ^^  ^he  explanation  is  cor- 

tion?  sion,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act.  It  is  «                     contemplate    a 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield.  my  understanding,  as  this  amendment  ;^";    "    ^    followed  bv  the  motion 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  discussed  this  in  the  was  explained,   that  this  amendment  '''""^•^vRnYeT  it   would  ?on^^ 

Senator's  office,  and  I  think  that  for  would   change   that   practice   and   re-  Mr.   BYRD.   Yes^  and  ft  would  onTy 

the  record  it  sould  be  stated  that  there  quire  a  ruling  by  the  Chair,  to  be  fol-  ^'^'f/to  the  extr^eo^  ma^tir  tha^i 

nothing    in    this    amendment,    if  lowed  by  a  motion.  Am  I  correct?  apply  to  the  extraneous  matter  tnat  is 


IS 


adopted,  which  would  affect  the  pend-  Mr.  BYRD.  At  the  present  time,  no  fi'l^^^^U^e  Sv  the  Budm  CoXft^^^^^ 

ing  amendment  of  any  other  amend-  point   of  order   at   all   may   be  made  ^^^f  "^^^^^J    ,1  fhf  SenSS"  JSu 

ments  to  be  offered  to  this  reconcilia-  against  extraneous  matter  such  as  I  Mr.  McCLURK  l\.^^%°^^^^^^'^^ 

tion  bill.  Is  that  correct?  hold  in  my  hand-six  pages  of  extrane-  yield  further,  it  is  "o^J}^ '"^"f;°"  t° 

Mr  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct.  ous  matter  contained  in  this  reconcill-  apply  this  same  process  to  an  amend- 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  talking  about  a  ation  bill.  No  point  of  order  can  be  ment   that   might  be   offered   on   the 

bill  we  will  have  before  us  next  year.  It  made  against  122  extraneous  items  al-  floor?                               . 

will  not  affect  any  appeal  from  the  ready  in  the  bill.  A  point  of  order  can  Mr.    BYRD.    That    is   correct.   The 

ruling    of    the    Chair    or    waiver    or  only  be  made  against  an  amendment  amendment  which  was  offered  deals 
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only  with  extraneous  matter  in  the 
bill  as  it  is  brought  to  the  floor. 

Take,  for  example,  the  amendment 
that  has  Just  been  set  aside.  The  Sena- 
tors. Mr.  HoLLiNGS  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, came  in  through  the  front  door. 
They  were  forthright.  They  used  the 
present  rule,  played  everything  right 
on  top  of  the  table,  and  they  moved  to 
waive.  That  is  within  the  present  rule. 

But  I  am  dealing  with  matters  that 
are  sent  to  the  floor  in  the  bill.  It  may 
be  we  would  want  at  some  point  to 
deal  with  motions  that  are  offered  on 
the  floor. 

We  have  122  extraneous  matters 
here  that  are  in  this  bill.  Some  may  be 
controversial;  some  may  not  be. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  explanation. 

Let  me  say  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. But  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to 
why  we  would  make  it  the  process 
more  restrictive  on  committee  actions 
than  we  would  make  it  upon  individual 
Senators  who  would  come  to  the  floor. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  abuse 
here,  and  there  very  well  may  be.  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  note  that  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources did  not  do  anything  of  this 
nature,  although  certainly  it  crossed 
the  minds  of  individual  Members,  that 
It  may  be  more  competent  for  a  com- 
mittee after  deliberation  and  a  vote  of 
the  committee  to  bring  matters  of  this 
nature  to  the  floor  than  it  is  for  an  in- 
dividual Member  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  offer  an  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  make  it 
more  restrictive  on  the  committee 
process  than  it  would  upon  the  indi- 
vidual Member. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  it  would. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  While  I  support  the 
amendment.  I  hope  we  will  look  at  the 
other  end  of  it  also  and  suggest  that 
still  we  might  desire  to  say  that  the 
committee  has  perhaps  a  process  that 
is  better  and.  therefore,  more  worth  of 
protection  than  is  the  individual 
amendment  that  might  be  offered  by 
an  individual  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor makes  a  good  point,  except  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  no  point  of  order 
may  currently  be  made  against  the  ex- 
traneous matter  already  in  the  bill  as 
It  Is  reported  from  the  committee. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  waiver  provision  in  the 
present  Budget  Reform  Act  as  it  is 
written,  he  may  do  so.  A  point  of  order 
can  be  made  as  to  germaneness  of  a 
floor  amendment  but  such  language 
already  in  the  bill  is  protected  agaiiist 
points  of  order. 

So  Senators  can  protect  themselves 
on  this  floor.  Under  the  present  situa- 
tion the  Senate  will  vote,  and  a  majori- 
ty will  decide.  Senators  may  move  to 
waive  the  germaneness   requirement. 


or  they  may  make  a  point  of  order  as 
to  the  nongermaneness  of  an  amend- 
ment that  Is  offered  from  the  floor. 

But  with  regard  to  extraneous  mat- 
ters already  in  the  bill  as  it  comes  to 
the  floor,  no  point  of  order  can  be 
made.  The  protections  that  are  avail- 
able for  the  Senate  to  utilize  under 
the  budget  reform  process  when  an 
amendment  is  called  up  from  the  floor 
are  not  when  available  when  extrane- 
ous matters  are  brought  to  the  floor  in 
the  reconciliation  bill.  My  amendment 
will  extend  those  protections  to  cover 
matter  put  into  the  bill  at  the  commit- 
tee level. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  I  support 
very  strongly  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do,  but  for  purpose  of  setting 
the  legislative  record.  I  would  like  to 
get  an  understanding  what  happens  in 
some  instances. 

First  of  all.  according  to  the  amend- 
ment when  a  matter  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  or  is  ex- 
traneous to  the  instructions,  that 
matter  shall  be  deemed  stricken  from 
the  bill.  Now  the  question  is:  Where 
you  have  a  whole  provision,  some  of 
which  is  germane  and  some  of  which  Is 
not.  does  the  Parliamentarian  go 
through  that  and  excise  those  sen- 
tences or  clauses  or  subsections  which 
are  nongermane  or  extraneous  and 
leave  the  rest,  or  does  he  excise  the 
entire  section  as  to  which  there  is  of- 
fending language? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
answer  that  question  with  respect  to 
what  the  Parliamentarian  will  do. 

It  might  depend  upon  whether  or 
not  the  Ismguage  is  divisible.  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor would  want  to  address  his  question 
to  the  Chair  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  it  says. 
"Any  part  of  a  bill  not  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee."  I  am  Just  won- 
dering what  the  Intent  of  the  authors 
is  with  respect  to  "any  part  of  a  bill." 
Does  It  mean  the  entire  portion  of  the 
bill  reported  by  a  committee,  or  just  as 
the  offending  extraneous  or  nonger- 
mane language? 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  it  Is  any  part  of  the 
bill  that  is  not  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  reporting  committee.  It  would 
fall.  If  it  is  not  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  you  say 
"part,"  if  you  have,  let  us  say,  a  30- 
page  section  of  legislation  as  to  which 
there  is  one  subsection  that  is  not  ger- 
mane, would  you  simply  knock  out  the 
subsection  or  would  you  take  the 
whole  30-page  section? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  Senator  may 
be  confusing— let  me  say  this:  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  germaneness? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


Mr.  BYRD.  And  also  talking  about 
legislation  that  has  been  reported  by  a 
committee  which  does  not  have  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter.  So 
there  are  two  different  things. 

The  language.  I  think,  would  explain 
the  answer.  Any  part  of  the  bill  not  in 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  reporting  com- 
mittee, whether  it  is  germane  or  not. 
any  part  that  is  not  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  reporting  committee, 
would  fall. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  example,  we 
usually  put  a  severability  clause  In  leg- 
islation which  means  that  if  any  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Court,  then  the  rest  of 
the  bill  does  not  fall. 

I  am  asking.  I  guess,  whether  you 
intend  for  there  to  be.  in  effect,  a  sev- 
erability clause  here,  or  whether  the 
whole  section  as  to  which  there  is  any 
offending  language  falls. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  any  part  of  the  bill 
that  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  reporting  committee  would  fall. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  You  can  take  out 
that  part  and  in  effect  rewrite  the  bill 
by  striking  sentences,  clauses,  subsec- 
tions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  are  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  reporting  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  All  right. 

My  next  question  is  this:  Your 
amendment  states:  No  motion  to  waive 
germaneness  shall  be  agreed  upon 
unless  supported  by  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators." 

Now,  you  do  not  have  a  statement  as 
to  waiving  extraneousness.  What  hap- 
pens in  the  event  language  Is  ruled  ex- 
traneousness? Can  such  a  ruling  be 
waived  and.  if  so.  by  what  vote? 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  it  is  extraneous,  it 
comes  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  it  cannot  be 
waived  even  by  three-fifths? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  The  three-fifths  ap- 
plies to  the  vote  of  the  Senate  to  over- 
rule the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  a  point 
of  order. 

(Mr.  MATTINGLY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  take  three- 
fifths  to  override  the  Chair.  If  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order,  an 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
would  require  a  three-fifths  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  to  extraneous- 
ness, as  well  as  germaneness?  The 
amendment  speaks  in  terms  of  mo- 
tioris  to  waive  germaneness,  but  you 
also  mean  extraneousness.  as  well;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  right.  If  the 
point  of  order  is  made  and  is  sustained 
that  there  is  matter  In  a  given  recon- 
ciliation bill  that  was  reported  by  an- 
other committee  rather  than  the  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Senate  Standing 
Rules,  then  that  would  fall. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  can  or  cannot  be 
waived  by  three-fifths?  Can  the  point 
of  order  as  to  extraneousness  be 
waived,  and  if  so.  by  what  vote? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  three-fifths  vote  ap- 
plies to  the  overruling  of  the  Chair  on 
the  point  of  order  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  germaneness 
and  extraneousness? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  right.  It  would 
be  a  point  of  order  made  and  the 
Chair  rules  on  the  point  of  order.  If 
the  Chair  rules  the  point  of  order  is 
well  taken,  then  it  would  take  60  votes 
of  the  Senate,  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  cloture,  to  overrule  that  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  final  question 
has  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "extraneous"  and  what  your  in- 
tention is  as  to  how  that  is  interpret- 
ed. Frequently,  in  fact,  usually  direc- 
tions are  given  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  the  very  broadest  of  terms,  and 
the  authorizing  committees  report  leg- 
islation which  is  detailed  and  which,  in 
one  sense,  might  contain  matter  that 
is  extraneous.  It  might  be  germane  to 
the  Instructions,  but  extraneous  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  specifically  called 
for  within  the  four  corners  of  the  in- 
structions from  the  Budget  Committee 
to  the  authorizing  committee.  Could 
the  Senator  tell  me  what  he  means  by 

extraneous"  in  this  context  of  that 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon.  I  was  distracted  and.  I  must 
say,  I  should  have  been  listening  to 
the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  repeat  it. 
The  question  is  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "extraneous,"  as  used  in  this 
amendment.  It  says  matters  shall  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  if  they  are  ex- 
traneous to  the  instructions  given  by 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Now,  as  I  said,  instructions  by  the 
Budget  Committee  are  generally  very, 
very  general  in  terms.  They  will  usual- 
ly say:  "Save  so  much  money  in  budget 
authority,  so  much  in  outlays."  They 
may.  as  in  the  case  of  our  amendment 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  give  a 
formula  for  the  division  of  revenues  in 
escrow.  But  they,  in  general  terms,  are 
very  general  instructions. 

Now,  authorizing  committees  fre- 
quently, in  fact,  usually  report  back 
detailed  legislation  which  will  meet 
the  targets  of  those  instructions,  but 
contain  a  lot  of  other  matters  germane 
to  that  committee  and  perhaps  ger- 
mane to  the  instructions.  But  the 
question  is:  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "extraneous"?  Do  you  mean 
that  it  must  be  contained  within  the 
four  corners  of  the  instructions  from 
the  Budget  Committee,  or  may  the 
Budget  Committee  supplement  those 
instructions  by  filling  out  the  spirit  of 
the  instructions  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  and  all  within 
the  germaneness  rule,  if  the  Senator 
understands  the  question? 


Mr.  BYRD.  The  word  "extraneous" 
here  would  be  interpreted  in  the 
future  just  as  it  is  presently  being  in- 
terpreted. And  I  understand  that,  at 
the  present  time,  "extraneous."  in  the 
context,  is  determined  by  whether  or 
not  the  language  contributes  to  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  and  balancing  the 
budget;  otherwise,  it  is  extraneous.  So 
the  same  interpretation  that  Is  now- 
given  to  the  word  "extraneous"  would 
continue  to  be  given. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So.  for  example,  a 
committee  would  be  able  to  go  beyond 
the  instructions  and  save  more  money? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  if  such  language 
does  not  serve  to  balance  the  budget 
or  to  reduce  the  deficit,  the  language 
would  be  extraneous— then  it  would  be 
up  to  the  Chair  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  may  have  a 
comment  on  this  question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First,  let  me  ask 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  a 
question  and  then  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  what  I  think  has  developed 
and  evolved  as  a  definition  of  "extra- 
neous material." 

As  I  read  the  amendment.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
second  part  of  this  amendment— "No 
motion  to  waive  germaneness  on  rec- 
onciliation bills  shall  be  agreed  to 
unless,"— I  understand  that  this  ap- 
plies to  an  amendment  offered  on  the 
floor  by  a  Senator.  Is  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
and  I  was  incorrect. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point?  I  read  the  lan- 
guage the  same  way  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  reads  it.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  said,  because  I  think  it  strength- 
ens and  makes  more  uniform  the  ap- 
plication and,  therefore.  Is  an  even 
better  amendment.  I  am  thankful  for 
the  clarification  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  sentence  was  added  by  me  just  a 
few  minutes  prior  to  my  calling  up  of 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  one  further  question  of 
the  principal  sponsor  and  drafter  of 
the  amendment,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  I  wonder  if  he  intended 
to  Include  In  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment,  "no  motion  to  waive  ger- 
maneness." I  wonder  if  he  wanted  that 
to  be  Just  germaneness,  whereas 
before,  when  we  were  speaking  of 
striking  what  a  committee  sent  us,  the 
Senator  used  two  descriptions:  he  used 
germaneness  and  he  used  extraneous. 
It  appears  to  me  he  might  want.  In  the 


second  part,  "no  motion  to  waive  ger- 
maneness or  extraneousness."  and 
then  provide  for  the  supermajority. 
Otherwise,  you  make  extraneous  ma- 
terial subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but 
the  point  of  order  could  be  waived  by  a 
simple  majority. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
makes  an  excellent  point.  I  agree  with 
him  and  think  it  should  be  so 
strengthened  and  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
permit  me  to  respond  to  what  "ex- 
traneousness" means  thus  far  in  Its 
evolution  in  the  Senate?  Let  me  sug- 
gest that,  going  back  to  1981.  we  have 
evolved  these  four  definitions,  and  I 
believe  they  are  used  by  minority  and 
majority  members  of  the  committee 
now.  I  would  just  read  them  quickly: 

One.  provisions  that  have  no  direct 
effect  on  spending  and  which  are  not 
essential  to  achieving  the  savings. 

Two,  provisions  which  increase 
spending  and  are  not  so  closely  related 
to  saving  provisions  that  they  cannot 
be  separated. 

Three,  provisions  which  extend  au- 
thorizations without  saving  money, 
and  which  are  not  so  closely  related  to 
saving  provisions  that  they  cannot  be 
separated. 

Four,  provisions  which  invade  an- 
other committee's  jurisdiction,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  save  money. 

And  I  am  not  saying  that  is  all  inclu- 
sive, but,  up  to  this  point,  that  is  what 
we  have  been  using.  That  is  what  we 
used  in  developing  this  list  of  129  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
called  to  the  Senate's  attention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendment.  If  he  will  send  it  to 
the  desk,  the  amendment  will  be  so 
modified. 

The  amendment.  No.  878,  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

When  the  Senate  is  considering  a  reconcil- 
iation bill,  upon  a  point  of  order  being  made 
by  any  Senator  and  sustained,  any  part  of 
the  bill  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  report- 
ing conimittee  or  extraneous  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  that  committee  shall  be  deemed 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  may  not  be  of- 
fered as  a  floor  amendment.  No  motion  to 
waive  germaneness  on  reconciliation  bills 
shall  be  agreed  to  unless  supported  by 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn,  which  supermajority  shall  be  re- 
quired to  successfully  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  on  these  matters  which  Include 
the  points  of  order  on  extraneous  matters 
and  matter  not  properly  reported  from  a 
committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  for  just  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  sorry  I  had 
not  read  initially  that  the  motion  to 
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waive  germaneness  could  be  agreed  to 
unless  approved  by  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators.  I  did  not  originally  read  that 
to  mean  only  as  to  an  amendment  of- 
fered. But  I  understand  that.  I  guess  it 
is  the  Parliamentarian  who  would 
automatically  strike  from  the  bill  that 
which  is  not  germane  or  extraneous. 

My  question  is.  Can  you  appeal  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  make  a  point  of 
order,  that  a  matter  is  not  extraneous, 
or  is  germane,  have  the  Chair  rule 
against  you  and  then  reverse  that  on  a 
simple  majority  vote,  and  overruling 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair?  Or  do  you 
mean  for  that  also  to  be  three-fifths? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  ask 
that  question  again? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Parliamentar- 
ian strikes  from  the  bill  a  matter 
which  is  extraneous  or  which  is  non- 
germane.  I  am  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  the  matter  is  not  extraneous  or  is 
germane  to  the  bill.  The  Parliamentar- 
ian, the  Chair,  rules  against  me.  I 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  Can  we 
thereby  overturn  the  Chair  by  simple 
minority  vote? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Can  you  challenge 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  at  all?  If  so, 
how? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  can  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Appeal  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  but  what  vote  would  that 
require? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Three-fifths. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  in  view  of 
the  earlier  answer  that  this  motion  to 
waive  germaneness  applies  only  to 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor— it 
would  apply  to  both— and  committee 
action? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  automatic 
ruling  out  as  well  as  an  amendment  of- 
fered on  the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished sponsor  had  answered  previ- 
ously that  the  supermajority  require- 
ment for  a  waiver  applied  only  to  com- 
mittee reported  language,  but  when 
we  exchanged  views  here,  he  clearly 
indicated  that  it  applies  to  waivers  of 
the  germaneness  requirement  or  the 
extraneous  language  point  of  order  or 
appeals  to  rulings  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  this 
language  is  specific  enough  to  apply  to 
an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  It  speaks  in  terms  of  a  motion 
to  waive  germaneness  of  reconcilia- 
tion. I  think  it  might  be  rewritten  a  bit 
to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  intent  of  the  sponsor.  If  I  need  to 
modify  it  to  make  it  clear.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  raised  perhaps  a 


good  point  because  we  have  inter- 
changeably talked  here  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  Member  who  does  not  like 
a  ruling  of  the  Chair  being  able  to 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  we 
have  not  clearly  distinguished  that 
from  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
motion  to  suspend  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  Act.  Maybe  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  to  make  certain  that  either 
an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
or  a  motion  with  respect  to  germane- 
ness should  have  to  have  a  three-fifths 
vote. 

I  think  that  would  make  it  clear  be- 
cause in  our  practice  here  earlier 
today  it  was  not  an  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  not  even  a  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  But  I  think  the  Senator  is  very 
clear  in  his  explanation  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  cover  both.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  make  a  further  statement  in 
the  amendment  to  make  certain  that 
it  states  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addrt^ed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  also  in  respect  to— I  think  I 
should  say  this  for  the  record— regard- 
ing extraneous  items  that  are  now  in 
the  measure.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  would  strike  the  122  extraneous 
items  in  the  measure,  and  I  may  ask 
for  a  division.  I  am  not  committing 
myself  at  this  point  to  demanding  a  di- 
vision. If  that  should  be  done,  howev- 
er—and it  could  be  done  by  someone 
other  than  me.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  for  instance,  who 
is  for  the  moment  visiting  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi, could  demand  a  division— that 
would  mean  there  would  be  a  separate 
vote,  not  necessarily  a  rollcall,  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  each  of  the  122  or  123  ex 
traneous  items,  and  once  we  run  out 
the  20  hours,  we  could  have  vote  after 
vote  after  vote.  I  hope  Senators  will 
think  about  that. 

I  say  this  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
work  our  way  out  of  this  morass  with- 
out resorting  to  such  a  drastic  move. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  the  amendment.  I 
think  we  have  a  suggestion  for  a  fur- 
ther modification.  We  will  talk  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We  are 
working  on  It.  I  think  there  are  a 
couple  of  words  we  ought  to  add. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  retain 


my  right  to  modify  this  amendment  in 
the  event  someone  else  should  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  I  ask  that  I  may 
retain  that  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  is  I 
was  saying.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Frankly,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  am  aware  of  how  beneficial  rec- 
onciliation can  be  to  deficit  reduction. 
But  I  am  also  totally  aware  of  what 
can  happen  when  we  choose  to  use 
this  kind  of  process  to  basically  get 
around  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  as  to 
limiting  debate.  Clearly,  unlimited 
debate  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Senate 
that  is  greatly  modified  under  this 
process. 

I  have  grown  to  understand  that  this 
institution,  while  it  has  a  lot  of  short- 
comings, has  some  qualities  that  are 
rather  exceptional.  One  of  those  is  the 
fact  it  is  an  extremely  free  institution, 
that  we  are  free  to  offer  amendments, 
that  we  are  free  to  take  as  much  time 
as  this  U.S.  Senate  will  let  us  to 
debate,  smd  have  those  issues  thor- 
oughly understood  both  here  and 
across  this  country. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  committees  put 
amendments  on  reconciliation  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  pass  for 
years,  or  in  the  process  of  doing  recon- 
ciliation just  add  untold  numl>ers  of 
amendments  in  order  to  be  immune 
from  unlimited  debate. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator,  and  I 
hope  we  will  adopt  his  amendment 
here  tonight. 

I  want  to  remind  everyone  that  we 
only  have  I'/i?  hours  left.  We  st'U  have 
the  pending  amendment  on  textiles 
that  has  not  been  completed.  We  have 
at  least  22  amendments  that  are  ger- 
mane, and  people  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  offer  and  debate  them. 
They  are  serious  and  substantive. 

We  have  129  extraneous  provisions 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  just  indicated  he  might  move  to 
strike  which  will  give  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  maybe  129  times  if  some- 
body decides  to  divide  the  amendment. 

Frankly,  I  am  charged  with  produc- 
ing In  the  near  future,  with  the  help 
of  the  majority  and  minority  leader,  a 
bin.  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  that.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  throw  away  the 
good  provisions  of  this  bill  because 
Senators  wish  to  put  everything  that 
has  been  lingering  for  all  year  long  on 
this  bill.  I  will  do  my  very  best,  subject 
to  the  leaders'  direction,  to  try  to  get 
something  worked  out  that  makes 
sense.  I  hope  those  who  have  amend- 
ments will  understand  that  we  are 
going  to  need  to  cut  their  time  Im- 
mensely. 

I  hope  those  who  have  produced  the 
129  extraneous  amendments  that  are 
now  In  this  bill  will  seriously  consider 


whether  they  want  to  resist  motions  to 
strike  or  not.  Conversely— those  who 
want  to  get  rid  of  some  of  them— I 
hope  they  will  seriously  consider 
whether  they  really  want  to  put  us  to 
a  vote  on  a  motion  to  strike  or  not. 

I  think  we  can  put  all  of  that  togeth- 
er sometime  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  But  for  now.  I  hope  we  will 
adopt  the  Byrd  amendment,  and  at 
least  we  will  not  find  ourselves  In  this 
condition  again  on  a  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, and  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
what  they  are  attempting  to  do.  I 
think  it  represents  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  correcting  an  evil  we  fell  into 
today  which  is  being  well  recognized.  I 
listened  to  the  questions  asked  of  the 
minority  leader  during  the  course  of 
the  recent  discussion.  I  believe  that  I 
had  some  of  the  same  questions. 

I  believe  they  have  been  answered. 
As  I  understand  the  language,  and  the 
minority  leader,  if  I  could  have  his  at- 
tention for  a  moment,  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  in  error,  do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  proposal  made,  if  it 
had  been  in  the  law  prior  to  today, 
would  have  meant  that  the  textile  bill 
as  proposed  would  have  been  ruled  out 
of  order  from  this  proposal? 

Mr.  BYRD  If  a  point  of  order  were 
made  against  that  bill  with  respect  to 
germaneness  and  if  the  point  of  order 
were  upheld,  then  it  would  take  a 
three-fifths  vote  to  overrule  the  Chair, 
under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  understand  that  sustained 
mesms  as  sustained  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Let  us  understand  the  terms.  I 
should  have  said  the  Presiding  Officer 
rather  than  the  Parliamentarian, 
when  I  referred  to  being  sustained. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  point  of  order  as 
ruled  on  by  the  Chair,  if  the  point  of 
order  is  sustained,  then  it  would  take  a 
three-fifths  vote  to  overrule  the  Chair. 
The  phrase  "and  sustained,"  as  I  had 
written  it  earlier  was  a  misplaced 
phrase  and  should  go  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Let  me  add  briefly  that  this  is  a 
splendid  move  forward.  If  there  had 
been  any  real  progress  made  today, 
perhaps  this  is  the  best  progress  we 
have  made  for  the  long-term  future  of 
the  Senate. 

I  would  suggest  just  one  thing.  Be- 
cause of  what  we  have  already  done 
and  because  of  the  rather  Increasingly 
bleak  outlook  for  the  reconciliation 
bill  itself,  if  and  when  it  ever  gets  to 
the  White  House,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader  that  perhaps  it  would  be  worth- 


while to  Immediately  Introduce  this 
and  carry  it  through  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  as  a  freestanding  or  separate  pro- 
posal in  order  that  we  ensure  that  it 

be  sustained 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let 
there  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  EVANS.  That  it  be  sustained 
and  continue  to  be  a  rule. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor had  made  a  fine  point  which  has 
been  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  respond  on  his 
own  to  such  a  proposal. 

The  amendment  (No.  878),  as  fur- 
ther modified,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: "When  the  Senate  is  considering  a  rec- 
onciliation bill,  upon  a  point  of  order  being 
made  by  any  Senator,  and  sustained,  any 
part  of  the  bill  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
reporting  committee  or  extraneous  to  the 
instructions  given  that  committee  shall  be 
deemed  stricken  from  the  bill  and  may  not 
be  offered  as  a  floor  amendment.  This  provi- 
sion may  be  waived  by  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn.  No  motion 
to  waive  germaneness  on  reconciliation  bills 
shall  be  agreed  to  unless  supported  by 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn,  which  super  majority  shall  be  re 
quired  to  successfully  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  on  these  matters  which  include 
the  points  of  order  on  extraneous  matters 
and  matter  not  properly  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague.  I  think  the 
debate  we  have  had  on  this  amend- 
ment has  been  very  helpful.  As  I  look 
at  the  votes  today,  if  it  had  been  in 
effect  now,  this  amendment  would  not 
be  pending  and  that  would  be  an  Im- 
provement on  the  reconciliation  bill.  It 
was  never  Intended  as  the  answer  for 
every  amendment  whether  it  is  the 
Hobbs  Act,  abortion,  prayer  in  school, 
or  anything  else.  Ordinarily,  you  just 
wait  for  the  reconciliation  bill  to  come 
up  every  year  and  put  anything  on 
reconciliation.  Obviously,  that  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  certainly  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  others 
who  have  been  working  on  this 
throughout  the  day. 

I  will  say  this;  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  could  pass  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment with  a  substantial.  If  not  unani- 
mous vote.  It  would  then  be  my  Intent 
to  move  on  to  the  State.  Commerce. 
Justice  appropriations  bill  tonight  and 
complete  action  on  that.  In  other 
words,  lake  this  bill  down  and  see  if  we 
can  put  It  back  together  somehow,  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  the  Budget  Com 
mittee  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member,  and  the  minority  leader  in 
his  office.  I  know  a  number  of  second- 
degree  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
the  pending  amendment.  That  will 
take  a  long,  long  time.  Plus,  there  are 
30-some  other  amendments.  We  have 
about  1  hour  20  minutes  left  to  deal 


with  all  those  amendments.  It  might 
be  better  if  we  follow  that  course  of 
action. 

If  this  amendment  is  approved.  It 
would  be  my  intention  to  move  back  to 
the  State.  Justice,  Commerce  appro- 
priations bill.  We  believe  we  can  com- 
plete action  on  that  bill.  I  am  advised 
by  the  managers,  in  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  At  that  time  I  would 
have  an  announcement  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening,  tomorrow,  and 
Monday.  We  are  working  on  an  ar- 
rangement that  might  be  helpful  to  a 
number  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr,  DOMENICI.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  DOLE  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  from 
talking  with  the  majority  leader,  the 
minority  leader,  and  Senator  Chiles 
that  after  we  have  adopted  the  Byrd 
amendment,  and  I  hope  we  do,  then 
we  will  have  just  a  little  over  1  hour 
left.  As  I  understand  it,  the  majority 
leader  Intends  to  try  to  help  us  work 
this  out.  But,  If  not,  he  will  bring  the 
bill  back  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
and  we  will  have  1  hour  to  vote  on  32 
amendments.  If  anybody  wants  to 
move  to  strike  each  and  every  extrane- 
ous provision  we  will  have  129  of  those 
votes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  there  could  be 
155   rollcall   votes.   That  would   be  a 
good  day  to  be  In  town. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr,  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  plan  which 
has  been  suggested.  However,  there  Is 
only  one  more  vote  needed  on  this 
amendment.  That  Is  to  vote  on  the 
Thurmond-HoUings  amendment  to  the 
HoUings-Thurmond  amendment  so  it 
will  be  complete 

Mr.  DANFORTH,  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  What  is  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  reconcila- 
tlon  bin  and  the  amendment  pending 
to  It? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  pending 

Mr  DANFORTH  And  what  was  laid 
aside  that  would  automatically  recur  If 
the  Bvrd  amendment  is  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri who  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  on  textiles.  The  majority 
leader  is  now  joining  me.  In  fact,  as 
chairman  I  opposed  this  particular 
question.  I  opposed  It  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
came  In  first  with  all  the  communica- 
tions bill.  So  having  opposed  and  op- 
posed and  opposed,  I  have  finally  l)een 
persuaded.  But  mind  you  me.  I  think 
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It  is  an  excellent  Initiative.  I  join  In 
supporting  it.  I  hope  we  can.  though, 
not  get  into  what  they  said  they  did 
not  want  to  do.  namely  filibuster,  with 
amendment  upon  amendment  upon 
amendment  upon  amendment.  They 
said  what  they  wanted  was  a  fair  vote 
and  a  discussion.  I  hope  we  can  get 
back  tomorrow  morning  the  first 
thing,  or  whenever,  so  that  we  can 
vote  on  those  particular  amendments. 
We  are  ready  to  stand  and  vote  on 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  rules  provide  for 
anyone  to  offer  an  amendment.  We 
are  just  trying  to  tighten  up  the  rules 
a  bit.  There  is  no  attempt  to  criticize 
those  who  have  used  this  process.  It  is 
perfectly  proper.  Some  of  us  wish  we 
had  thought  of  something  before. 
Maybe  we  can  put  the  wheat  bill  into 
this.  We  plant  a  lot  of  wheat  in 
Kansas. 

There  are  many  opportunities  which 
have  passed  us  by  because  we  did  not 
think  of  it,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  was  the  Finance 
Committee  that  brought  in  the  adjust- 
ment assistance.  Rather  than  saving 
money,  when  we  went  to  reconciliation 
that  cost  us  money.  Our  amendment 
on  textiles  saves  money,  not  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

And  this  particular  amendment  that 
everyone  now  is  talking  about,  in  a  pe- 
ripheral sense,  the  initiative  now  sup- 
posed to  be  corrected  is  not  the  case.  If 
we  could  correct  in  the  original  in- 
stance the  extraneous  matters,  you 
would  not  have  us  coming  forward 
trying  to  save  the  Government  money 
with  this  textile  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment  has  substantial  merit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
or  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  that  as  I  understand  it. 
the  Byrd  amendment  would  not  apply 
to  any  amendments  put  in  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right.  Mr.  President,  the 
horse  is  already  out  of  the  barn.  But 
next  year  it  would. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  in  favor  of 
it,  then,  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  to  table 
the  Danforth  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Or  the  Byrd 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  motion  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  let  me 
suggest  the  at)sence  of  a  quorum,  not 
charged  to  either  side  or  against  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  any 
time  I  had  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  B"yRD.  I  do  the  same.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon]  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  [Mr. 
Gramm].  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  96. 
nays  0— as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vole  No.  254  Leg.] 
YEAS-96 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Andrrws 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

Amutrong 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

Moynlhan 

Bidrn 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Blngaman 

Harkin 

NIckles 

Borrn 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Presaler 

Burdick 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Byrd 

Hemz 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Helmi 

Quayle 

Chlln 

HolllnRS 

RIegle 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Kaasebaum 

Sar banes 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Saawr 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Denton 

Kerry 

Specter 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Symms 

Domenlct 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Long 

Trlble 

Eaat 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Evaru 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Ex  on 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Ford 

Mattlngly 

Wilson 

Oam 

McClure 

Zorlruky 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-4 

E^leton 

Slmon 

Hatfield 

Stennl* 

So  the  amendment  (No.  878)  as  fur- 
ther modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

ERISA 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  50 
years  ago  this  body  enacted  the  Feder- 


al old-age.  survivors,  and  disabilit.\    • 
surance    system— a    system    that    i  .v. 
come  to  be  known  as  Social  Security 
The   Social   Security    Program    estab 
llshed  a,  partnership  among  the  Feder 
al  Government,  workers  and  business 
es  of  our  Nation  with  the  goal  of  pro 
viding  a  stable  retirement  system  for 
American  workers  and  their  survivors 
It  became  clear  by  1974.  however,  that 
our  efforts  could  not  stop  with  Social 
Security   insurance.   Business   failure.s 
threatened  the  private  pension  plani 
that   workers   relied   upon   to  supple 
ment  their  Social  Security  retirement 
income.  Congress  reacted  by  providing 
for    the    Pension    Benefit    Guarantee 
Corporation  [PBGC]  in  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act.  Thi.s 
new   partnership   effort   now   guaran 
tees  the  retirement  t)enefits  of  29  mil 
lion  Americans,  or  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  employees  in  the  pri 
vate  sector. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  agency  created 
by  Congress  to  ensure  that  company 
retirement  plans  are  fully  funded,  is 
itself  seriously  underfunded.  The  Pen 
sion  Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation 
estimates  that  it  will  have  a  deficit  for 
its  single  employer  program  of  $721 
million  by  the  end  of  1986.  Further, 
given  the  unfunded  pension  liabilities 
of  corporate  giants  such  as  Wheeling 
Pittsburgh  Steel,  it  seems  certain  that 
this  deficit  will  continue  to  grow. 

The  underfunded  accounts  of  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guarantee  Corpora 
tion  now  are  affecting  not  only  the 
private  pension  system,  but  the  level 
of  Federal  indebtedness  as  well.  Since 
early  1985,  the  Corporation  has  had  a 
negative  cash-flow  that  has  required 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury.  Without 
reform,  the  agency  will  have  to  in- 
crease its  borrowings,  an  action  that 
will  aggravate  the  Federal  deficit 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  must 
renew  the  partnership  we  established 
with  businesses  and  workers  50  years 
ago.  and  strengthen  our  commitment 
to  providing  stable  sources  of  retire- 
ment income  to  working  Americans.  In 
these  times  when  we  are  faced  with 
making  the  difficult  choices  needed  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  it  Is  all  the 
more  important  to  take  actions  that 
guarantee  a  secure  pension  process.  I 
strongly  endorse  the  amendments  to 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  offered  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Ijibor  and  Human  Resources,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  with  their 
support. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
a  point  which  makes  it  clear  that  the 
textile  amendment  which  we  have  just 
adopted  In  no  way  applies  to  Imported 
toys.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
goods  otherwise  classifiable  under  sub- 


part E.  part  5.  schedule  7  entering 
under  schedule  8  or  the  appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  The  Senator 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
S.  1730.  the  reconciliation  bill,  con- 
tains a  Superfund  tax  title  that  is 
identical  to  the  tax  title  in  the  Super- 
fund  Improvement  Act.  I  support  the 
Superfund  tax  title,  while  I  would 
prefer  a  higher  revenue  level.  This  tax 
title  extends  Federal  taxing  authority 
to  generate  revenues  for  the  existing 
program.  Existing  authority  expired 
on  September  30.  The  tax  title  contin- 
ues the  existing  tax  on  crude  oil  and 
certain  chemical  feedstocks  and  adds  a 
new  excise  tax.  Together,  these  taxes 
would  raise  approximately  $7.5  billion 
for  financing  the  Superfund  Program 
over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  of 
vital  importance  to  New  Jersey  and 
many  other  States.  It  should  be  reau- 
thorized as  soon  as  possible.  The  fund 
from  which  the  program  is  financed 
has  been  exhausted  of  all  but  emer- 
gency funds.  Obligations  for  new  ex- 
penditures have  been  frozen  at  57  sites 
across  the  country,  including  11  in 
New  Jersey. 

Three  committees  reviewed  the  Su- 
perfund reauthorization  legislation 
before  full  Senate  consideration,  in- 
cluding the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
approved  a  bill  that  raises  a  reliable 
source  of  funds  for  Superfund  and 
makes  programmatic  improvements  to 
the-  Superfund  Program.  The  bill  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  86  to  13  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  The  Senate  Is  now  awaiting 
action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  has  made  important 
progress  over  the  last  few  weeks. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
intent  of  the  leadership  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  is  that  Con- 
gress reauthorize  both  the  tax  title 
and  the  programmatic  title  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  that  the  inclusion  of  the  tax 
title  in  reconciliation  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  approval  of  comprehensive 
Superfund  legislation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  correct.  While  the  Finance 
Committee  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  programmatic  title  of  Super- 
fund,  the  committee  expects  the  tax 
title  to  be  complemented  by  program- 
matic amendments  to  Superfund. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
This  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  overall 
Superfund  legislation. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  Superfund  tax  provisions 
in  the  reconciliation  bill,  which  are 
the  same  provisions  as  contained  in 
title  II  of  the  Superfund  reauthoriza- 


tion. It  Is  certainly  the  intent  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Worits  Com- 
mittee that  the  tax  title  of  Superfund 
be  complemented  with  amendmenUs  to 
title  1,  the  programmatic  title  of  Su 
perfund.  The  House  of  Representa 
fives  has  moved  Superfund  reauthor 
ization  legislation  through  all  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  now.  and  floor 
consideration  of  the  Superfund  reau- 
thorization is  expected  shortly.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  proceed  to  conference  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  the  House  ap- 
proves its  bill,  and  that  the  conference 
will  act  expeditiously  to  send  a  bill  to 
the  President  for  his  signature.  It  is 
the  committee's  intent  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive reauthorization  of  Super- 
fund.  We  do  not  regard  the  Superfund 
tax  title  by  itself,  as  contained  in  the 
reconconciliation  bill,  as  adequately 
addressing  the  need  for  an  improved 
Superfund  program. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  understanding  as  well.  The  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
spent  many  long  hours  in  hearings 
and  in  markups  considering  the  Super- 
fund  reauthorization.  The  committee 
approved  a  number  of  important 
amendments  to  title  1  of  the  act,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  amendments  that 
were  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  commend  him  for  raising  this 
point  and  initiating  this  colloquy.  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Fniblic  Works  Committee 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  tax  in  reconcilia- 
tion is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  jeop- 
ardize amendments  to  title  1  made  by 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and  by  the  full  Senate 
during  floor  consideration  of  S.  51.  It 
is.  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
House  approve  a  comprehensive  Su- 
perfund reauthorization  bill,  and  make 
it  possible  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  meet  in  conference  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  certainly  before  we  ad- 
journ this  year. 

Mr  LAUTENBERG  Mr  President, 
I  appreciate  the  reassurances  offered 
by  the  distinguished  leadership  of  the 
Finance  CommiUee  and  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee. 
and  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
concern  that  there  be  a  comprehensive 
reauthorization  of  the  program,  not 
simply  an  extension  of  the  Superfund 
tax  title.  During  consideration  of  the 
Superfund  reauthorization  bill.  I  of- 
fered several  important  amendments, 
in  committee  and  m  the  full  Senate, 
including  chemical  inventory  and  com- 
munity right  to  know  provisions,  erier- 
gency  preparedness  pro'.isions,  and 
other  amendment,s  that  address  issues 
related  to  Superfund  site  cleanup  The 
first  order  of  business  should  be  the 
approval  of  the  Superfund  reauthor- 
ization in  the  House  and  the  initiation 
of  the  Senate-House  conference  on 
these  and  other  amendments.  I  thank 


the  leadership  of  the  two  committees 

for  their  a.ssurances  of  support  for  im- 
provements to  the  Superfund  program 
and  for  approval  of  a  comprehensive 
reauthorization  bill. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Several  of  our  col- 
leagues have  expressed  concern  re- 
garding the  intent  of  section  1205  of 
the  amendment  pertaining  to  import 
licensing  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  the  intent  of  section 
1205  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  amendment  dealing  with 
import  licensing  is  to  establish  a  li- 
censing system  in  order  to  assist  in  ad- 
ministering the  limits  set  in  the  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  correct, 
the  licensing  provision  in  the  bill  is  in- 
tended to  assist  in  implementing  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  but  is  not 
in  itself  the  limiting  authority.  Import 
licensing  is  intended  to  do  several 
things.  First,  it  will  provide  the  admin- 
istering authorities  with  accurate  up- 
to-date  information  on  what  import 
flows  will  be  in  future  periods.  This 
will  be  very  helpful  since  there  have 
been  delays  in  collecting  data  on  ex- 
ports once  they  arrived  m  the  United 
States.  Second,  the  import  licerising 
system  will  be  very  effective  in  reduc- 
ing quota  fraud.  There  will  have  to  be 
matching  documentation  whereby  the 
import  license  must  correspond  exact- 
ly to  the  export  licer^se  from  the  pro- 
ducing country.  This  should  reduce  at- 
tempts at  transshipment,  misidentifi- 
cation  and  other  types  of  quota  fraud. 
Third,  an  import  licensing  system 
should  completely  eliminate  overship- 
ments.  The  present  system  is  plagued 
by  overshipments  of  quotas  due  to 
lack  of  precise  control  by  the  produc- 
ing countries.  An  import  licensing 
system  should  eliminate  overship- 
ments completely  because  an  import 
license  would  not  be  granted  once  a 
quota  is  filled. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  the  import  li- 
censing system  intended  to  provide 
continued  access  for  small  importers 
as  well  as  large  importers? 

Mr  THURMOND  Yes;  it  is  intend- 
ed that  an  import  licensing  system  be 
administered  in  an  equitable  and  effec- 
tive fashion  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. While  the  legislation  does  not 
spell  out  exactly  how  import  licenses 
are  to  be  administered,  nonetheless,  it 
IS  intended  that  the  licenses  should  t)e 
administered  m  a  way  that  is  fair  and 
equitable  and  does  not  disadvantage 
small  importers  by  providing  larger 
importers  with  most  or  all  of  the 
import  licenses  One  approach  might 
be  to  allocate  licenses  based  on  histori- 
cal shares  with  some  set  aside  for  new 
market  importers.  Another  way  may 
be  to  allocate  a  portion  on  a  first- 
come,  first-sened  basis  with  another 
portion  dedicated  to  small  importers. 
This  would  be  up  to  the  administrat- 
ing authority  but  I  believe  the  intent 
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of  this  provision  is  clear.  Import  li- 
censes are  to  assist  in  administering 
the  system  without  unfairly  rewarding 
large  importers  at  the  expense  of 
small  importers.  Also,  the  intent  of 
this  provision  is  to  charge  only  a  nomi- 
nal fee  to  importers  for  this  service 
which  will  cover  the  licensing  system  s 
administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  reported  a  provision  to  the 
Congress  as  part  of  its  budget  reconcil- 
iation package  that  has  broad  implica- 
tions for  Federal  health  policy  and  the 
Medicare  Program.  The  committee 
proposes  to  implement  a  new  prospec- 
tive payment  system  for  hospitals 
based  on  Medicare's  diagnosis  related 
groups  [DRG'sl  for  its  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPUSl.  This 
provision  would  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  hos- 
pitals that  participate  in  Medicare  to 
accept  the  CHAMPUS  DRG  rate  as 
payment  in  full.  Currently.  CHAM- 
PUS  pays  charges  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  its  subscribers. 

The  costs  of  the  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
gram have  increased  by  nearly  70  per- 
cent between  1980  and  1984— from 
$710  million  to  more  than  $1.2  billion. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  de- 
veloped the  DRG  payment  system  for 
CHAMPUS  in  good  faith  to  help  bring 
the  costs  of  the  program  under  con- 
trol. The  committee  sees  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  the  DRG  payment 
system  has  made  to  Medicare  and 
wants  to  replicate  Medicare's  success 
story. 

Last  year,  the  committee  proposed 
using  DRG's  for  CHAMPUS  and  using 
Medicare  as  the  leverage  to  get  hospi- 
tals to  accept  the  CHAMPUS  rates  in 
the  Omnibus  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  1985.  At  that  time,  the  majority 
leader  in  his  capacity  at  the  time  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  myself,  as  chairman  of  the  Health 
Sut>committee.  voiced  concern  over 
the  proposal.  Despite  the  committee's 
good  intentions  we  felt  that  their  pro- 
posal, the  same  one  we  are  considering 
today,  used  the  Medicare  Program  in- 
appropriately to  leverage  hospitals  to 
accept  CHAMPUS  DRGs  and  that  the 
cause  of  Medicare  DRG's  for  CHAM- 
PUS was  problematic.  The  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill  which  called  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  CHAMPUS  DRG's. 

I  advocated  a  study  over  action  last 
year  because  of  a  number  of  concerns 
I  had  about  going  ahead  with  an  un- 
tested program.  I  still  have  those  same 
concerns.  First,  basing  CHAMPUS 
payments  for  inpatient  services  on 
Medicare's  new  prospective  payment 
system  for  hospitals  was  desig^ned  ex- 
clusively for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
Medicare's  payment  amounts  reflect 
the  historical  cost  of  services  provided 
to  a  beneficiary  population  whose  hos- 


pital costs  are  significantly  different 
from  those  of  CHAMPUS  benefici- 
aries. Medicare  currently  covers  27 
million  elderly— age  65  years  and 
older— and  3  million  disabled  persons. 

CHAMPUS.  on  the  other  hand, 
covers  some  6  million  beneficiaries  of 
all  age  groups,  from  the  very  young  to 
the  very  old.  The  differences  in  the 
costs  of  providing  hospital  care  to  the 
elderly  and  disabled  population  is  very 
different  from  the  services  provided  to 
CHAMPUS  patients.  In  fact,  national- 
ly, the  average  length  of  a  hospital 
stay  for  most  DRG  categories  for  pa- 
tients over  age  65  is  almost  4  days 
longer  than  for  patients  under  age  65. 
It  is  these  differences  that  should  be 
closely  examined  before  extending  the 
Medicare's  new  prospective  payment 
system  to  the  CHAMPUS  Program. 

Second,  requiring  hospitals  who  par- 
ticipate in  Medicare  to  not  only  pro- 
vide services  to  CHAMPUS  benefici- 
aries but  to  accept  as  payment  in  full, 
an  amount  of  payment  based  on  a 
system  which  was  designed  for  a  Medi- 
care population  is  unfair,  and  may  be 
overly  regulatory  and  administratively 
burdensome.  If  CHAMPUS  chooses  to 
develop  a  prospective  pricing  system  it 
should  be  based  on  its  own  experi- 
ence—and not  that  of  Medicare.  And  it 
should  stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  Hos- 
pitals should  be  free  to  negotiate  rates 
and  CHAMPUS  must  continue  to  seek 
the  best  policy  for  its  beneficiaries. 
Putting  it  bluntly,  it  is  wrong  to  hold  a 
$70  billion  program  like  Medicare,  hos- 
tage for  a  $1  billion  program  like 
CHAMPUS  which  has  a  different  set 
of  beneficiaries  and  objectives.  CHAM- 
PUS must  make  its  way  in  the  market- 
place as  comparable  private  sector 
plans. 

The  report  required  by  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Omnibus  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  of  1985  was  due  March  I. 
1985.  And  it  was  at  that  time  that  the 
Medicare/CHAMPUS  link  would  be 
discussed,  analyzed  and  further  legis- 
lation considered.  The  Congress  re- 
ceived no  report  in  March.  And,  all  of 
a  sudden  we  see  the  Medicare/CHAM- 
PUS linkage  In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  reconciliation  package.  I 
understand  that  the  Committees 
package  includes  a  proposal  to  delay 
the  submission  date  of  the  HHS/DOD 
study  until  December  I.  1985.  and  to 
mandate  the  adoption  of  their  CHAM- 
PUS provisions  described  above,  effec- 
tive October  1.  1987. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  study  this  issue  before 
proceeding  along  the  approach  de- 
scribed by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  feel  strongly  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  proceed  with  the 
committee's  proposal  before  a  thor- 
ough examination  and  analysis  of  the 
effects  on  the  entire  health  care 
system  of  a  CHAMPUS/Medicare  link 
is  completed. 


I  would  like  to  pose  a  few  question> 
to  my  colleague  from  California,  chair 
man  of  the  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Service.^ 
Committee,  to  clarify  the  Committee  s 
intent  on  their  CHAMPUS  proposal. 

Is  it  the  committee's  intent  that  th» 
implementation     of    the     CHAMPUS 
linkage  to  Medicare  not  proceed  until 
the  report  mandated  by  the  commit 
tee's    provisions    on    the    CHAMPUS 
payment  system  is  received  on  Decern 
ber    1.    1985.   by   the   Armed   Service.'- 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Commit 
tee  and  the  committees  have  the  op 
portunity  next  spring  to  conduct  hear 
ings  on   your  committee's   Medicare, 
CHAMPUS  proposal? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes.  the  committee's 
provision  which  would  link  Medicar< 
and  CHAMPUS  would  not  go  into 
effect  until  October  1.  1986.  The 
report  from  the  Department  of  De 
fense  and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  would  be  required 
by  December  1.  1985.  Inasmuch  as  the 
committee  provision  is  a  legislative 
proposal  of  the  administration.  I  can 
imagine  no  reason  why  that  report 
cannot  be  forwarded  on  time,  especial 
ly  since  a  similar  report  has  previously 
been  required.  This  will  give  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee  a 
full  9  months  to  hold  whatever  hear- 
ings they  believe  are  needed  on  the 
issue  of  this  linkage. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  I  understand  some  of  his 
concerns,  especially  those  concerning 
whether  the  DRG  system  developed 
for  CHAMPUS  should  only  be  mod- 
eled after,  as  opposed  to  being  identi- 
cal to.  the  one  used  by  Medicare.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  solely  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  However.  I  do  not  share 
his  view  that  CHAMPUS  must  make 
its  way  in  the  marketplace  like  a  pri- 
vate-sector plan.  Neither  CHAMPUS 
nor  Medicare  is  a  private-sector  plan- 
both  are  Federal  programs  providing 
reimbursement  for  health  care.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  as  a 
whole  should  obtain  the  best  prices 
possible  for  all  that  care. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  In  addition, 
is  it  the  chairman's  intent  to  include 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
on  the  Armed  Services  conference 
committee  to  work  out  the  Medicare/ 
CHAMPUS  provisions  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes,  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  members  of  both  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  agreed  to  ask 
for  Finance  Committee  members  to 
participate  with  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee members  in  the  conference  on 
these  provisions. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  clarifying  the  committee's 
intent  on  the  Medicare/CHAMPUS 
proposal. 


THE  CIVILIAN  ACEWCY  MULTIYEAR  CONTRACTINC 
ACT  or  I9B5 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  included  as  part  of  S.  1730. 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985.  a  section 
that  authorizes  civilian  procuring 
agencies  to  enter  into  multiyear  con- 
tracts, not  to  exceed  5  years,  when  it  is 
determined  to  be  in  the  Governments 
best  interest.  This  section  Incorporates 
the  language  of  S.  678.  the  Civilian 
Agency  Multiyear  Contracting  Act  of 
1985.  which  I  introduced  along  with 
Senators  Levin  and  Danforth  on 
March  18  of  this  year.  S.  678.  more- 
over, is  identical  to  a  bill  I  sponsored 
last  year.  S.  2300.  which  the  Senate 
passed  unanimously. 

The  genesis  of  this  proposal  dates 
back  to  the  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement.  In  1972.  the  Com- 
mission reported  to  Congress  that  the 
advantages  of  multiyear  contracting 
exceed  the  disadvantages,  and  recom- 
mended that  this  procurement  method 
should  be  used,  when  appropriate,  on 
a  govemmentwide  basis.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  agreed  in  a  1978 
report,  entitled  "Federal  Agencies 
Should  Be  Given  Multiyear  Contract- 
ing Authority  for  Supplies  and  Serv- 
ices. "  and  recommended  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  to  provide  this 
authority.  The  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  also  :;ndorsed  the 
concept  of  govemmentwide  multiyear 
contracting  in  its  February  1982  pro- 
posal for  a  uniform  Federal  procure- 
ment system,  as  did  the  Grace  Com- 
mission in  its  June  1983  report  on  pro- 
curement. Finally,  a  similar  proposal 
to  extend  multiyear  contracting  au- 
thority to  the  civilian  agencies  was  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  administration's 
management  reform  initiatives  that 
were  recently  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  which  I  chair,  held  a 
hearing  last  year  on  S.  2300  and  again 
considered  the  proposal  this  past  Jan- 
uary in  its  review  of  the  Grace  Com- 
mission's procurement  recommenda- 
tions. 

Under  present  law.  multiyear  con- 
tracting may  be  used  only  when  no- 
year  or  multiyear  funds  are  available 
or.  in  the  case  of  1-year  funds,  when 
multiyear  contracting  is  specifically 
authorized  by  statute.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  such  statutory 
contract  authority  and  has  used  it  ef- 
fectively. Civilian  procuring  agencies, 
however,  generally  do  not  have  mul- 
tiyear contracting  authority  and  are 
consequently  precluded  by  fiscal  law 
restrictions— such  as  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act— from  entering  into  con- 
tractual agreements  requiring  obliga- 
tions in  excess  or  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations. 

The  Civilian  Agency  Multiyear  Con- 
tracting Act,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year  and  included  in  the  reconcili- 


ation package  this  year,  would  author- 
ize civilian  procuring  agencies  to  con- 
tract on  a  multiyear  basis,  provided 
the  following  criteria  are  met. 

First,  appropriations  must  be  avail- 
able for  the  first  year  of  the  multiyear 
contract  and  there  must  be  a  reasona- 
ble expectation  that,  during  the  re- 
maining years  the  contract  is  in  effect, 
additional  funding  will  be  requested 

Second,  the  agency  head  awarding 
the  multiyear  contract  must  deter- 
mine that  the  contract  will  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  by 
reducing  costs:  achieving  economies  in 
administration,  performance,  and  op- 
eration; increasing  quality  of  perform- 
ance by  or  service  from  the  contractor: 
or  encouraging  effective  competition. 

Third,  during  the  proposed  contract 
period,  there  will  be  a  continuing  need 
for  the  property  or  services,  and  this 
minimum  need  is  expected  to  remain 
substantially  unchanged. 

Fourth,  the  specifications  for  the 
property  or  ser\'ices  being  procured 
are  expected  to  be  reasonably  stable. 

Fifth,  the  use  of  such  contracting 
method  will  not  inhibit  small  business 
participation. 

The  objective  of  these  selection  cri- 
teria is  to  ensure  that  multiyear  con- 
tracting will  be  used  judiciously  and  to 
safeguard  against  any  possible  abuse. 
These  criteria,  which  in  some  respects 
are  more  stringent  than  the  criteria  in 
title  10  governing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's multiyear  contracting  author- 
ity, are  designed  to  limit  the  use  of 
multiyear  contracting  for  civilian 
agencies  to  only  those  circumstances 
when  there  is  great  potential  for  bene- 
fits and  less  potential  for  cancellation. 

In  my  judgment,  multiyear  contract- 
ing Is  especially  appropriate  for  civil- 
ian agencies,  considering  the  nature  of 
their  procurements.  Civilian  agencies 
anticipate  using  multiyear  contracting 
for  standard  services,  such  as  irash  re- 
moval, and  for  certain  commercial 
items,  such  as  typewriters.  These  re- 
curring, common-use  goods  and  serv- 
ices, for  which  there  will  always  be  a 
need,  are  not  technologically  sophisti- 
cated, involve  no  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  consequenilj'  do  not  entail 
the  risks  inherent  in  multiyear  con- 
tracting for  major  weapons  systems  It 
is  highly  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the 
civilian  agencies  will  ever  incur  slgnifi 
cant  cancellation  costs.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  civilian  agencies  will  obtain 
benefits  from  multiyear  contracting. 
similar  to  those  experienced  by  the 
Defense  Department,  but  without  as- 
suming as  great  a  risk. 

The  primary  benefits  of  extending 
multiyear  contracting  authority  Gov- 
emmentwide are  reduced  costs,  im- 
proved quality,  and  IncreEtsed  competi- 
tion. 

Multiyear  contracting,  used  appro- 
priately, provides  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  procurement  re- 


sulting from  lower  contract  prices  as 
well  as  lower  administrative  expenses. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
[OFPP],  based  on  data  used  within 
the  Defense  Department,  approxi- 
mately 15  to  20  percent  of  civilian 
agency  procurement  costs  could  be 
saved  when  multiyear  contracting  is 
used  The  Grace  Commission  estimat- 
ed that  savmgs  of  $1.8  billion  could  be 
realized  arinually  through  the  expand- 
ed use  of  multiyear  contracting,  which 
includes  savings  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, as  well.  Officials  from  the 
General  Services  Administration 
[GSA]  testified  last  year  that  the  GSA 
alone  could  save  up  to  $200  million  an- 
nually through  multiyear  contracting. 
Finally,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  that  this  section 
would  produce  savings  exceeding  $500 
million  in  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

These  cost  savings  result  from  In- 
creased competition,  economies  of 
scale,  improved  contractor  productivi- 
ty, or  a  contractor's  ability  to  amortize 
nonrecurring  startup  costs.  Annual 
contracts  frequently  involve  startup 
costs  which  must  he  recovered  during 
the  year.  This  has  a  direct  impact  on 
the  price  of  property  or  services  of- 
fered to  the  Goverrunent.  Under  a 
multiyear  contract,  such  nonrecurring 
costs  could  be  prorated  over  the  life  of 
the  contract,  thus  reducing  the  unit 
cost  of  the  work  performed  and  conse- 
quently the  price  offered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  some  cases,  multiyear  contracting 
would  allow  agencies  to  take  advan- 
tage of  greater  price  discounts.  For  ex- 
Eimple.  GSA  analyzed  the  pricing  prac- 
tices of  a  major  automated  data  proc- 
essing [ADPl  equipment  vendor  and 
found  that  the  vendor's  prices  varied 
significantly  based  on  its  customer's 
ability  to  commit  for  multiple-year 
leases  of  equipment.  Those  custom- 
ers—all commercial— who  would 
commit  to  a  5-year  lease  were  granted 
discounts  ranging  from  62  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  1  year  rates.  The  maxi- 
mum volume  discounts  given  to  those 
customers  who  could  only  commit  to  a 
single  year  was  5  percent  of  the  lyear 
rate.  In  effect,  customers  such  as  the 
Government  who  leased  equipment  for 
several  years,  but  who  could  only  con- 
tractually commit  themselves  to  a 
lease  of  i  year,  have  paid  as  much  in  2 
years  as  other  customers  pay  in  5 
years. 

Administrative  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment could  also  be  reduced.  For 
annual  contracts,  agencies  expend  a 
significant  amount  of  time  and  money 
to  accomplish  a  variety  of  contract 
formation  functions,  including  marKei 
research,  preparation  of  solicitations. 
evaluation  of  offers,  negotiation  of 
prices,  terms  and  conditions,  and  tech- 
nical analyses.  Agencies  could  reduce 
their  cost  of  doing  business  if  these  ad- 
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minlstrative  activities  were  performed 
on  other  than  an  annual  schedule. 

In  addition  to  savings  in  contract 
prices  and  administrative  costs,  the 
second  benefit  of  multiyear  contract- 
ing is  that  the  quality  of  performance 
and  service  from  contractors  is  likely 
to  improve.  The  GAO  found  in  its  1978 
report  that  multiyear  contracting  can 
Improve  contractor  performance  and 
service  by  reducing  the  uncertainly  of 
continued  Government  business,  pro- 
viding continuity  in  the  delivery  to  re- 
curring supply  and  service  needs,  and 
enabling  the  contractor  to  maintain  a 
stable,  well-trained  work  force. 

Many  contracts,  particularly  those 
for  the  provision  of  services,  experi- 
ence a  'learning  curve"  phenomenon 
where  a  new  contractor's  performance 
improves  steadily  as  its  workers  gain 
experience  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Government's  work  requirements. 
When  annual  contracts  are  required 
and  successive  contracts  are  awarded 
to  different  firms,  the  impact  of  the 
initial  stages  of  the  performance 
"learning  curve"  is  felt  each  year. 
With  multiyear  contracts,  this  impact 
is  felt  only  in  the  initial  year  of  the 
contract.  Subsequent  years  should  ex- 
perience a  sustained  level  of  quality 
performance. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant benefit  in  multiyear  contracting, 
which  contributes  to  reduced  costs  and 
improved  quality,  is  increased  competi- 
tion in  contracting. 

Many  companies  are  often  unwilling 
or  unable  to  make  significant  capital 
Investments  for  1  year  contracts,  be- 
cause it  Is  difficult  to  recoup  such  in- 
vestments and  be  price  competitive. 
Multiyear  contracts  would  make  such 
undertakings  more  attractive  by  pro- 
viding longer  periods  of  assured  busi- 
ness In  which  to  recoup  capital  invest- 
ments, thereby  encouraging  more  com- 
panies to  compete  for  the  contract. 

An  example  of  an  annual  procure- 
ment which  would  have  been  competi- 
tive had  it  been  awarded  on  a  mul- 
tiyear basis  involves  a  GSA  contract 
for  converting  waste  into  fuel.  The 
GSA  received  proposals  from  firms  in- 
dicating an  interest  in  contracting 
with  GSA  to  collect  trash  from  Feder- 
al buildings,  convert  it  into  refuse-de- 
rived fuel,  and  sell  it  back  to  GSA  for 
burning  in  Federal  heating  plants. 
GSA's  contracting  authority  for  such 
a  service  contract,  however,  is  current- 
ly limited  to  a  1-year  period.  Consider- 
ing the  large  front-end  investment 
that  would  be  required  for  a  contrac- 
tor to  acquire  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  potential  contrac- 
tors were  unwilling  to  make  such  an 
Investment  for  a  1-year  contract.  Ac- 
cording to  GSA,  if  multiyear  contract 
authority  were  enacted.  GSA  would  be 
able  to  contract  competitively  for  con- 
version of  waste  to  fuel,  with  antici- 
pated savings  in  cost  and  energy  re- 
sources. 


Small  businesses,  in  particular,  stand 
to  benefit  substantially  from  mul- 
tiyear contracting.  According  to  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ments  report: 

Authorizing  all  executive  agencies  to  enter 
Into  multiyear  contracts  with  annual  appro- 
priations win  permit  small  firms  to  become 
more  competitive  for  contracts  requiring 
substantial  start-up  costs  and  capital  out- 
lays. Usually  such  expenditures  are  more 
budensome  to  small  than  to  big  business. 
The  ability  to  amortize  such  costs  over 
longer  periods  should  be  helpful  for  small 
firms  In  competing  for  service  and  support 
contracts. 

In  other  words,  small  businesses 
would  not  be  able  to  submit  offers  on 
multiyear  contracts  by  prorating  non- 
recurring "start  up"  costs  which,  for  a 
1-year  contract,  would  preclude  these 
businesses  from  competing. 

The  prospective  uses  of  multiyear 
contracting  for  civilian  agencies  are 
varied  and  numerous.  The  GSA.  for 
example,  anticipates  that  multiyear 
contracting  could  be  used  for  recur- 
ring support  services,  such  as  janitori- 
al, maintenance  and  repair  of  real  and 
personal  property,  protection,  trash 
and  snow  removal  services.  GSA  would 
also  consider  using  such  authority  se- 
lectively in  the  procurement  of  certain 
common  use  supplies  and  ADP  and 
telecommunications  equipment.  Mul- 
tiyear contracting  could  also  be  used 
for  small  demand  items  which,  when 
bought  in  larger  quantities,  might  en- 
couraging age  increased  competition. 

To  ensure  effective  and  uniform  im- 
plementation, the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  recommended  last 
year  In  its  report  to  accompany  S.  2300 
(98-417)  that  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy— the  central  pro- 
curement policy  office  in  the  executive 
branch— should  take  the  lead  in  moni- 
toring the  use  of  this  new  authority 
and  fostering  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences  between  the  agencies. 
The  OFPP  should  consider  establish- 
ing an  inter-agency  task  group  on  mul- 
tiyear contracting  for  these  purposes. 

The  committee  also  recommended 
that  the  OFPP.  working  together  with 
the  GSA,  should  incorporate  manage- 
ment controls  in  the  Federal  acquisi- 
tion regulation  to  ensure  proper  use  of 
this  broswlened  authority.  Proposed 
management  controls  should:  First,  re- 
quire a  determination  aind  finding  for 
using  multiyear  contracting,  and 
second,  require  that  multiyear  con- 
tracts above  ain  established  threshold 
he  reviewed  by  the  agency's  procure- 
ment executive. 

Taken  together,  statutory  guidance, 
regulatory  controls,  and  management 
oversight  should  go  far  to  ensure  ef- 
fective and  uniform  Implementation. 
Ooverrunent  contracting,  however. 
comprises  a  series  of  Judgment  calls 
which  cannot  always  be  legislated,  reg- 
ulated, or  managed.  Appropriate  use 
of  multiyear  contracting,  therefore, 
will  also  depend  on  Improved  training 


of  the  procurement  workforce.  After 
all.  we  should  not  only  focus  upon  the 
reforms  in  the  process,  but  the  person 
nel  who  will  implement  these  reforms 

The  committee  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Institute,  now 
a  part  of  GSA.  should  coordinate  this 
training  program  to  instruct  agency 
procurement  persoruiel  how  to:  First, 
select  candidates  for  multiyear  con- 
tracting; second,  conduct  the  initial 
market  research  which  precedes  the 
formulation  of  solicitations;  third, 
obtain  comparative  quotations  based 
on  single-year  and  multiyear  quanti- 
ties; fourth,  provide  incentives  for 
greater  competition  both  at  the  prime 
and  subcontractor  levels;  and  fifth, 
assess  what  would  constitute  a  reason- 
able cancellation  charge  in  the  event 
the  contract  cannot  be  continued. 

For  many  civilian  agencies,  mul- 
tiyear contracting  is  new  and  untested. 
While  the  potential  benefits  are  great, 
inexperience  may  also  lead  to  poten- 
tial problems.  The  committee  there- 
fore reconunends  that  those  agencies 
inexperienced  In  multiyear  contracting 
should  first  conduct  pilot  programs  to 
ensure  appropriate  use  of  this  new  au- 
thority. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  consider- 
ing the  support  throughout  the  pro- 
ciu-ement  community  for  extending 
multiyear  contracting  authority  Gov- 
emmentwlde.  the  potential  benefits  to 
be  gained,  and  the  prospective  uses.  I 
am  pleased  that  this  provision  was  In- 
cluded In  the  package,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  lend 
their  support. 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr.  President.  I 
share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
over  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
amendment  to  the  reconciliation  bill. 
As  you  know,  on  September  19.  1985. 
the  Finance  Committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  would  preclude  any 
further  borrowing  by  the  Black  Lung 
Trust  Fund  from  general  revenues 
after  September  30,  1986.  This  ap- 
proach risks  that  the  trust  fund  will 
be  without  adequate  funds  to  meet  its 
statutory  obligations  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  victims  of  black  lung  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  administrative  costs, 
and  Interest 

The  Black  Lung  Program  represents 
an  Important  commitment  made  by 
our  Government  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  miners  affected 
by  the  debilitating  black  lung  dhsea-se 
Our  Nations  coal  miners,  their  fami 
lies,  and  their  dependents;  may  suffer 
if  the  Senate  P'lnance  propo.sal  Ls 
passed  Into  law  Adequate  funding  is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  continue  to 
provide  black  lung  t)enefits.  Without 
funding,  the  program  carmot  continue 
to  exist. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  that 
changes  in  the  Black  Lung  Program 
could  jeopardize  the  ability  of  people 
to  obtain  benefits  fully,  equitably,  and 


in  a  timely  fashion.  Although  it  may 
be  necessary  to  seek  changes  in  the  fi- 
nancial composition  of  the  Black  Lung 
Trust  Fund  to  ensure  that  it  retains 
fiscal  stability.  I  do  not  see  how  disal- 
lowing borrowing  will  help  to  solve  the 
long-term  questions  surrounding  the 
fund. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues win  join  me  now  and  In  the 
future  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the 
victims  of  black  lung  disease. 


bers  agree  that  they  are  going  to  be  question  that  those  of  us  who  have 
here  Monday,  get  consent  to  order  the  amendments  and  concerns  about 
yeas  and  nays,  and  have  the  vote  on    budget  reconciliation  need  not  concern 


COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  AND 

STATE,     THE     JUDICIARY.     AND 
RELATED      AGENCIES      APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1986 
Mr.     DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   that   the  Senate 
proceed   to   the   consideration  of  the     2  days 
Commerce.    Justice.    State    appropria- 
tions bill,  H.R.  2965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill 


Tuesday. 

This  is  an  effort  to  accommodate 
about  eight  of  our  colleagues  who 
would  like  to  attend  a  meetmg  at 
Geneva  with  reference  to  arms  con- 
trol. It  is  a  very  important  session 
Both  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  would  like  to  accommo 
date  those  Senators,  but  let  us  face  it 
Many  Senators  would  like  to  complete 
action  in  the  Senate  sometime  late 
next  month,  if  not  early  m  December 
We  do  not  want  to  lose  2  days  by 
saying  we  have  this  all  worked  out  and 
no  one  shows  up  to  offer  amendments: 
or  they  say.  "I  don't  want  to  offer 
mine  if  I  can't  vote  today."  That  loses 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate very  briefly,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  what  we 
hope  to  do. 

Now  that  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce appropriations  bill  Is  back 
before  the  Senate,  there  will  be  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  I  do  not 
know  the  contents  of  that  amend- 
ment; but  after  some  debate  of  that 
amendment,  there  will  be  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Depending  on  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment,  that  will  determine  what 
happens  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  So  I  cannot  tell  Members  now 
whether  there  will  be  one  vote.  There 
could  be  as  many  as  three  votes  this 
evening.  That  is  this  bill. 

There  will  also  be  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  before  we  start  an 
amendment,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
LEs]  be  permitted  to  bring  up  a  matter 
that  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
with  reference  to  the  Garcia  decision. 

I  will  say  this:  We  are  shopping  for 
Members,  and  we  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  Members  or  it  will  not  work— 
we  are  shopping  for  Members  to  indi- 
cate that  they  will  be  here  tomorrow 
and  that  they  will  offer  amendments 
to  the  farm  bill.  Some  probably  can  be 
accepted.  We  have  gone  over  a  list 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Others  might  require 
rollcall  votes. 

We  need  the  cooperation  of  Mem- 
bers. If  a  rollcall  vote  is  needed,  obvi- 
ously we  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays;  but  we  would  postpone  the  vote 
until  Tuesday,  if  we  can  do  the  same 
on  Monday— in  other  words,  continue 
to  work  on  the  farm  bill,  have  Mem- 


So  we  are  in  the  process  of  contact- 
ing Members  personally  on  each  side 
of  the  aisle  to  see  if  we  can  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  amendments  to- 
morrow and  on  Monday.  If  we  can 
have  the  assurance  of  Members  that 
they  will  offer  those  amendments, 
they  may  be  accepted.  If  not.  they  can 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  or  they  can 
be  disposed  of  on  a  voice  vote.  Then 
we  would  do  the  rollcall  votes  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

That  is  where  we  are.  If  we  cannot 
do  it.  we  will  be  in  tomorrow  with 
votes  and  on  Monday  with  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  particularly  on  ray  side  of  the 
aisle,  will  attempt  to  cooperate  In  this 


themselves  about  that  subject  until 
sometime  Tuesday  or  Wednesday?  Is 
that  the  plan  of  the  majontv  leader? 

Mr  DOLE  I  would  say  Tuesday  or 
Wedne.sday  That  would  be  up  to  the 
dtstinguised  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  But  not  on 
Friday' 

Mr  DOLE.  Not  tomorrow  or 
Monday. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  And  we  could 
leave  without  any  concern  about  the 
matter? 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  could  leave,  unless 
you  have  an  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  Is  not  my 
interest. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  it  the  Intention 
to  finish  the  Justice-Commerce  bill  to- 
night? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  in- 
tention. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  knows  that  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  we  are  finally  getting  to  the 
farm  bill. 

Urvfortunately,  I  can  tell  from  what 


matter,  because  we  have  the  observer    is  happening  that  there  probablv  w-Ul 

not   be  a  lot   of  Members   around  on 
Friday    or    Monday     I    will    be    here. 


group  going  to  Geneva. 

I  am  told  by  Mr.  Nunn  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens that  this  is  a  very  important 
weekend  there,  for  reasons  which  they 
can  best  state.  In  other  words,  they 
feel  that  progress  Is  possibly  going  to 
be  made  there  and  that  for  them  to  be 
there  will  benefit  the  Senate,  rather 
than  for  them  not  to  be  there. 

So,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ma- 


whether  I  offer  amendments  or  not.  If 
I  have  one,  I  will  offer  it. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Is  It  the  in- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  then  to 
finish  the  farm  bill  on  FYlday  or  on 
Tuesday'  Is  that  his  plan' 

Mr  DOLE.  No. 

Mr      EXON.     Or     Wednesday,     or 


jorlty  leader  is  bending  over  backward     Thursday 


in  an  attempt  to  stack  votes  over  to 
Tuesday  on  the  farm  bill  in  order  to 
allow  the  obsener  group  to  go  to 
Geneva.  I  hope  Members  will  be  able 
to  come  up  with  amendments  and  wiii 
be  here  tomorrow  and  Monday,  and  I 
will  do  e\erythmg  I  can  to  cooperate 

Mr,  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader 

I  indicate  that  this  is  not  for  accom- 
modation of  the  leadership  but  pri- 
marily an  accommodation  for  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are 
deeply  Interested  In  this  matter  and 
who  do  not  want  to  miss  a  number  of 
important  votes  tomorrow  and 
Mondav. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr,  I»resident, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   DOLE   I  yield, 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  from  the  manner  in  which 
the    majority    leader    presented    the 


Mr    DOLE,  I  would  hope  to  t>e  able 

to  conclude  it  next  Wednesday,  but  I 
am  realistic  enough  to  know  that  if  all 
of  the  amendments  that  I  have  heard 
about  were  offered  :t  could  lake 
maybe  all  next  week 

Mr  EXON.  Since  we  are  moving  m 
an  area  of  trying  to  accommodate  each 
other,  might  this  be  a  good  time,  since 
I  think  whatever  kind  of  a  farm  bill  we 
pass  we  should  pass  it  and  make  the 
decision,  since  this  is  a  time  when  the 
majority  leader  is  asking  some  people 
to  be  here  on  extraordinary  duty  on 
Friday  and  Monday,  that  we  could 
maybe  set  some  time  now  for  those 
who  may  want  to  wait  until  Thursday, 
or  Friday,  or  Saturday,  or  the  follow- 
ing Monday  to  offer  amendments''  Is  it 
possible  that  we  could  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  now  that  we 
would  limit  the  time  m  some  way  on 
the  farm  bill  so  we  could  move  ahead? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  will  not 
have  any  problem  with  the  majority 
leader  in  limiting  the  time. 

Again.  I  would  say  it  is  immaterial  to 
the  majority  leader,  but  it  is  not.  I 
think  they  are  important  sessions  in 
Geneva.  I  am  only  trying  to  accommo- 
date a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
either  side.  But  if  it  is  obvious  that  no 
one  will  offer  amendments  tomorrow 
or  Monday,  then  we  will  just  be  here 
tomorrow  and  Monday  without  any 
special  disposition  for  anyone. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  is  it  the  ma- 
jority leaders  intention  to  stay  with 
the  farm  bill  until  it  is  disposed  of  or 
to  lay  it  aside,  double  track  it  with 
other  measures?  I  do  not  mean  to  ask 
for  a  hard  and  fast  answer.  But  is  it 
the  overall  intention  to  dispose  of  the 
farm  bill  on  a  priority  basis  over  other 
pending  legislation  which  we  have  half 
done  or  partially  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It 
might  be.  if  we  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  reconciliation,  we  might  have 
to  interrupt  discussion  of  the  farm 
bill.  say.  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of 
next  week,  and  it  could  result  if  we 
cannot  get  an  agreement,  we  could 
have  100  and  some  votes  under  the 
reconciliation  process,  but  I  do  believe 
that  with  that  one  caveat,  and  again 
there  is  always  a  possibility  that  the 
textile  amendment  should  come  off 
reconciliation,  there  might  be  some 
agreement  to  offer  it  to  some  other 
bill,  but  the  general  intention  is  to 
finish  the  farm  bill,  and  I  know  it  is 
very  important  to  farmers  just  as  it 
was  in  July  when  we  tried  to  bring  it 
up. 

Mr.  HEn=T.lN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  state  a 
caveat  here  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  in  particular. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Sure. 

Mr.  BYRD.  As  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  he  has  not 
yet  said  that  there  will  be  no  votes  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  has  not  yet  said 
there  will  be  no  votes  Monday  unless 
we  did  not  understand  him.  and  start 
making  our  plans  to  be  away  FYiday 
and  Monday.  The  majority  leader's 
statement,  as  with  respect  to  Friday 
and  Monday  will  depend  upon  the  as- 
surances that  he  gets  tonight  as  to 
what  amendments  will  be  called  up  to- 
morrow and  what  sponsors  will  be 
here  to  call  up  those  amendments,  so 
that  he  indeed  is  assured  there  will  be 
measures  that  are  ready  for  a  vote  on 
Tuesday. 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly correct. 


Again.  I  know  it  is  difficult  for  some 
to  make  commitments,  but  it  is  a  farm 
bill.  There  are  a  number  of  us  from 
farm  States  who  have  a  greater  inter- 
est than  other  Senators,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  gives  us  an  opportunity, 
with  not  much  else  going  on  but  the 
farm  bill  tomorrow  and  Monday,  to 
offer  our  amendments.  Some  may  be 
accepted.  On  some,  rollcalls  may  be  re- 
quired. We  could  postpone  rollcalls. 

But  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  to  lose  the  2  days,  if 
we  are  looking  at  getting  out  of  here 
sometime  later  this  year. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  seven  amendments,  of  which  I 
think  three  will  be  accepted  on  both 
sides.  I  am  willing  to  offer  those  to- 
morrow if  we  are  on  the  farm  bill.  If  I 
could  offer  them  tomorrow  that  would 
be  perfectly  agreeable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
suggest  that  I  need  to  clear  it  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
if  there  are  amendments— these  are 
amendments  to  the  farm  bill? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes,  amendments 
to  the  farm  bill.  But  I  have  additional 
amendments  that  I  wish  to  offer  next 
week  at  a  point  that  will  require  roll- 
call  votes. 

These  will  not  require  a  roUcall  vote. 
It  would  be  possible  the  amendments 
will  be  adopted  tomorrow.  They  do  not 
require  rollcall  votes.  Both  sides  have 
agreed.  Or  is  there  only  going  to  be  a 
debate  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  If  the  amendments 
are  agreeable  and  we  want  to  dispose 
of  them,  we  will  accept  them. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the 
chairman  as  to  amendments  where 
amendments  can  be  accepted  he  is  pre- 
pared to  be  here  tomorrow,  prepared 
to  be  here  on  Monday,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  three  amendments.  I  am  not 
certain  if  they  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  Then  they  can  do  business. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  If  there  is  a  rollcall 
ordered,  of  course,  we  would  not  do 
that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  they  are  not 
agreeable  then  I  can  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  if  there  are  Senators  here  to 
get  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  If  we  do  that,  they 
will  be  stacked  and  voted  on  on  Tues- 
day in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
brought  up.  In  other  words,  the  first 
one  ordered  would  be  the  first  one 
voted  upon.  If  there  are  other  Sena- 
tors who  could  indicate  they  would  be 
willing  to  help  us  out  tomorrow  and 
Monday  with  amendments  that  would 
be  all  right. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield,  I  may 
have  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill.  I 


will  be  here  both  Friday  and  Monday 
I  would  prefer  to  bring  it  up  Monda> 
rather  than  Friday,  but  I  will  be  hen 
both  days. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  th< 
majority  leader  would  yield.  I  advised 
the  majority  leader  that  I  have  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  killer  bees 
and  the  great  damage  that  killer  bee.'- 
are  doing  to  American  agriculture,  and 
I  will  bring  it  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HELMS.  All  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  about  Friday? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Monday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  will  give  us  some 
thing  to  go  on.  That  is  not  much.  Wt 
do  not  want  to  get  stung  in  the  proc 
ess. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  plane  to  take  later  in  the  day.  I 
would  like  to  do  it  in  the  morning.  At 
what  time  will  we  start  tomorrow, 
morning? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  depends.  We  can  start 
fairly  early  if  we  have  something  to 
do.  It  will  probably  be  9  a.m.  when  wt 
are  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma 
jority  leader  will  yield,  so  Senators  on 
my  side  will  understand  clearly  before 
they  leave  this  evening  or  not  there 
are  going  to  be  rollcall  votes  on  tomor- 
row and  Monday,  and  they  may  make 
their  plans  accordingly,  could  we  take 
an  hour,  the  majority  leader  and  I. 
while  the  action  is  going  forward  on 
the  appropriations  bill  and  determine 
from  our  respective  cloakrooms  as  to 
what  Senators  definitely  will  be  here 
tomorrow  and  call  up  amendments 
and  then  the  majority  leader  can 
make  a  decision  and  everyone  will 
know  what  they  will  do? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  We  have  been  work- 
ing at  the  staff  level  all  day.  and  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
on  each  side.  I  think  we  will  take  that 
time  to  see  what  we  can  produce. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLEs]  has  cleared  on  each  side 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  rec- 
ognized for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

PUBLIC    EMPLOYEE    OVERTIME 

COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  348.  Senate  Bill  1570. 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  bill  (S.  1570)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exclude  the  em- 
ployees of  Slates  and  political  subdivisions 
of  States  from  the  provisions  of  that  Act  re- 
lating to  maximum  hours,  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  that  Act  to  volunteers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Fair 
Labor  Standards  Public  Employee  Overtime 
Compensation  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  193S  '23  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"loXlt  Employees  of  a  public  agency  that 
is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  an  interstate  governmental  agency  may 
receive  overtime  compensation  in  the  form 
of  compensatory  time  off  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  o.if  and  one-half  hours  for  each  hour  of 
employment  for  which  overtime  compensa- 
tion is  required  by  subsection  (ai  of  this  sec- 
tion pursuant  to— 

■(A/  applicable  provisions  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, or  any  other  agreement  be- 
tween the  public  agency  and  representative 
of  such  employees:  or 

'<Bi  m  the  case  of  employees  not  covered 
by  clause  <A>.  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing arrived  at  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee before  the  performance  of  the  work. 

"(21  In  the  case  of  employees  described  in 
clause  (Bt  of  paragraph  HI  hired  prior  to 
April  IS,  1986,  the  regular  practice  in  effect 
on  April  IS,  1986.  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tory time  off  in  lieu  of  the  receipt  of  over- 
time compensation,  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  or  understanding  under  such 
clause  IB). 

"13/  In  determining  eligibility  for  over- 
time compensation  under  this  section,  com- 
pensatory time  off  taken  during  any  work- 
week or  work  period  shall  not  be  counted  as 
hours  worked  during  that  workweek  or  work 
period. 

■■(4/(AJ  No  overtime  compensation  in  the 
form  of  compensatory  time  off  may  be  ac- 
crued by  any  employee  of  a  public  agency 
that  IS  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency, 
in  excess  of  480  hours  for  hours  worked  after 
April  IS.  1986. 

"iBi  Any  employee  of  a  public  agency  that 
IS  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  an  interstate  governmental  agency  who 
has  accrued  480  hours  of  compensatory  time 
off  shall,  for  additional  oi^ertime  hours  of 
work,  receive  overtime  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  la)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  If  any  employee  of  a  public  agency 
that  is  a  Slate,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
terminates  employment  with  a  particular 
public  agency,  the  employee  shall  receive 
overtime  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(D)  Any  employee  of  a  public  agency  that 
is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  an  interstate  governmental  agency  who- 
'd) has  accrued  compensatory  time  off. 
and 

"(ii)  has  requested  the  use  of  such  compen- 
satory time  off. 


shall  be  permitted  to  use  such  compensatory 
time  off  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
request,  if  the  use  of  such  compensatory  time 
off  does  not  unduly  disrupt  the  operations  of 
the  public  agency. 

"(E)  In  making  a  determination  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  rate  of  comperisation  of  the  employee 
shall  be  the  rate  of  compensation  earned  by 
the  employee  at  the  time  the  employee  re- 
ceives compensation  for  overtime. ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (as  amended  by  section  2/  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  In  determining  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment to  which  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  applies,  the  hours 
worked  by  an  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency, 
may  be  excluded  by  the  agency  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  hours  for  which  the  employee  is 
entitled  to  overtime  compensation  under 
this  section  if- 

"(1)  the  hours  worked  are  solely  at  the  em- 
ployee's option;  and 

"(2)  the  hours  are  worked— 

"(A)  on  an  occasional  or  sporadic  part- 
time  basts  for  such  public  agency  in  a  differ- 
ent capacity  from  the  capacity  in  which  the 
employee  is  primarily  employed; 

"(B)  by  any  employee  engaged  in  fire  pro- 
tection or  law  enforcement  activities  (in- 
cluding security  personnel  in  correctional 
institutions),  on  a  special  detail  for  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  employer,  if  the  public 
agency  by  whom  the  employee  is  employed 
requires  that  its  fire  protection  or  law  en- 
forcement personnel  be  hired  by  the  separate 
and  independent  employer  for  the  work,  oth- 
erwise facilitates  the  employment,  or  ajfects 
the  condition  of  employment  of  employees  of 
the  separate  and  independent  employer;  or 

"(C)  by  any  employee  engaged  in  fire  pro- 
tection or  law  enjorcement  activities  (in- 
cluding security  personnel  in  correctional 
institutions),  for  another  employee  who  was 
scheduled  to  work  such  hours  if  the  employ- 
ees have  agreed,  with  the  approval  of  the  em- 
ployer, to  substitute  scheduled  work  hours.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  The  term  employee'  does  not  in- 
clude any  individual  who  is  a  volunteer  for 
a  public  agency  that  is  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency,  even  if  the  individual  is 
paid  expenses,  reasonable  benefits,  or  a 
nominal  fee  to  perform  the  services  for 
which  the  individual  volunteereiL  except 
that  an  individual  who  is  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  same  public  agency  for  which 
the  individual  volunteered  to  perform  the 
same  type  of  services  is  not  a  volunteer  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(Bl  The  hours  in  which  an  employee  of  a 
public  agency  that  is  a  State,  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  an  interstate  govern- 
mental agency  performs  services  on  a  volun- 
teer basis  for  a  public  agency,  other  than  the 
public  agency  which  is  the  employee's  em- 
ployer, shall  not  be  eo..-idered  hours  worked 
for  the  principal  public  agency  for  purposes 
of  sections  6.  7.  and  11  of  this  Act,  even  if 
the  principal  public  agency  has  an  agree- 
ment for  mutual  aid  with  the  agency  for 
which  the  employee  volunteers.  ". 


Sec.  S.  Section  3(e)(2)(C)(ii)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  divi- 
sion (III); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "who"  in  division  (IV); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
division  (I'VI  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  word  "or":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"fVJ  is  an  employee  of  the  legislative 
branch  or  legislative  body  of  a  State,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  agency  and  is  not  em- 
ployed by  the  legislatit^e  library  of  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency.  ". 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  8.  an  employee  of  a  public  agency 
who  asserts  rights  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  between  February  19, 
198S.  and  April  14.  1988.  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  protection  against  discharge  or 
discrimination  as  is  available  under  section 
lS(a)(3)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  3(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  added  by  section  4 
of  this  Act  by  March  15,  1986. 

(b)  Prior  to  April  IS,  1986,  the  practice  of  a 
public  agency  that  is  State,  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  an  interstate  govern- 
mental agency  with  respect  to  the  definition 
of  volunteers  shall  for  the  purpose  of  the 
amendm£nt  made  by  section  4  of  this  Act,  be 
controlling. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sectioru  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
April  15.  1986. 

(b)(1)(A)  There  shall  be  no  liability  under 
section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  for  any  violation  arising  under  sec- 
tions 7  or  11(c)  (as  it  relates  to  section  7)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  occur- 
ring prior  to  April  IS,  1986,  with  respect  to 
any  employee  of  a  public  agency  that  is  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency  who 
would  not  have  been  covered  by  such  Act 
under  the  special  enforcement  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  concerning  States  and 
political  subdivisions  of  States  on  January 
1.  1985. 

(B)  With  respect  to  any  employee  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph a  public  agency  may  defer  until 
August  1.  1986  the  payment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation under  section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  overtime  hours 
worked  after  April  14.  1986. 

(2)  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  not  affect  whether  a  public 
agency  that  is  a  State,  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  an  interstae  govemrnental 
agency  is  liable  under  section  16  for  a  viola- 
tion of  section  6.  7.  or  11  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  occurring  prior  to 
April  15.  1986  with  respect  to  any  employee 
of  such  public  agency  who  would  have  been 
covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  under  the  special  enforcement  policy  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  concerning  States 
and  political  subdivisions  of  Stales  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1985. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  memorandum  of  under- 
standing, or  other  agreement  between  the 
public  agency  and  recognized  representative 
of  such  employees  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 
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tc)  The  pTOvisions  of  iections  6  and  7  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
Act 

AMENDMENT  NO.  «8I 

(Purpose:  To  make  certain  technical  and 
minor  conforming  changes) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick 
LEsl  for  himself.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  and  Mr. 
Bentsen  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
881. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
SHORT  title;  reterence  to  act 

Section  1.  (a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1985". 

(b)  Reterence  to  Act.— Whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

COMPENSATORY  TIME 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Compensatory  Time.— Section  7 
(29  U.S.C.  207)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

■•(OKI)  Employees  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  a  political  sut>dlvtslon  of  a 
State,  or  an  Interstate  governmental  agency 
may  receive.  In  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion sind  in  lieu  of  overtime  compensation, 
compensatory  time  off  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  emd  one-half  hours  for  each  hour 
of  employment  for  which  overtime  compen- 
sation Is  required  by  this  section. 

"(2)  A  public  agency  may  provide  compen- 
satory time  under  paragraph  (1)  only— 

"(A)  pursuant  to— 

"(I)  applicable  provisions  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, or  any  other  agreement  be- 
tween the  public  agency  and  representative 
of  such  employees:  or 

"(ID  In  the  case  of  employees  not  covered 
by  sut>clause  (1).  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing arrived  at  between  the  employer 
and  employee  before  the  performance  of 
the  work:  and 

"(B)  If  the  employee  has  not  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  in  excess  of  the  limit  appli- 
cable to  the  employee  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (3). 

In  the  case  of  employees  descrlt>ed  In  clause 
(A)(ll)  hired  prior  to  April  15.  1986.  the  reg 
ular  practice  In  effect  on  April  15.  1986. 
with  respect  to  compensatory  time  off  for 
such  employees  In  lieu  of  the  receipt  of 
overtime  compensation,  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  or  understanding  under  such 
clause  (AKli).  Except  as  provided  In  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  the  provision  of  compensato- 
ry time  off  to  such  employees  for  hours 
worked  after  April  M.  1986.  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  sutwection. 

"(3)(A)  No  overtime  compensation  in  the 
form  of  compensatory  time  off  may  be  ac- 
crued by  any  employee  of  a  public  agency 


which  is  a  State,  a  political  sut>divlslon  of  a 
State,  or  an  Interstate  governmental  agency, 
in  excess  of  480  hours  for  hours  worked 
after  April  15.  1988.  Any  such  employee 
who.  after  April  15.  1986.  has  accrued  480 
hours  of  compensatory  time  off  shall,  for 
additional  overtime  hours  of  work,  be  paid 
overtime  compensation. 

"(B)  If  compensation  Is  paid  to  an  employ- 
ee for  accrued  compensatory  time  off.  such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  at  the  regular 
rate  of  compensation  earned  by  the  employ- 
ee at  the  time  the  employee  receives  such 
payment. 

■■(4)  An  employee  who  has  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  off  authorized  to  be  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  shall,  upon  termina- 
tion of  employment.  l)e  paid  for  the  unused 
compensatory  time  at  the  regular  rate  of 
compensation  earned  by  the  employee  at 
the  time  the  employee  receives  compensa- 
tion for  overtime. 

"(5)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental 
agency— 

"(A)  who  has  accrued  compensatory  time 
off  authorized  to  be  provided  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  and 

■■(B)  who  has  requested  the  use  of  such 
compensatory  time. 

shall  be  permitted  by  the  employee's  em- 
ployer to  use  such  time  within  a  reasonable 
period  after  making  the  request  If  the  use  of 
the  compensatory  time  does  not  unduly  dis- 
rupt the  operations  of  the  public  agency. 

■'(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

•(A)  the  term  overtime  compensation' 
means  the  compensation  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  and 

"(B)  the  term  compensatory  time'  or 
compensatory  time  off  means  hours  during 
which  an  employee  is  not  working  and 
which  are  not  counted  as  hours  worked 
during  the  applicable  workweek  or  other 
work  period  for  purposes  of  overtime  com- 
pensation, and  for  which  the  employee  is 
compensated  at  the  employee's  regular 
rate.". 

(b)  Existing  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreements.— A  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment which  Is  In  effect  on  April  15.  1986. 
and  which  permits  compensatory  time  off  In 
lieu  of  overtime  compensation  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  Its  expiration  date  unless  oth- 
erwise modified,  except  that  compensatory 
time  shall  be  provided  after  April  14.  1986. 
In  accordance  with  section  7(o)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)). 

(c)  Liability  and  Deterred  Payment.— (I) 
No  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
Interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  under  section  18  of  the  Pair  Lal>or 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec 
tion  7  or  11(c)  (as  It  relates  to  section  7)  of 
such  Act  occurring  before  April  15.  1986. 
with  respect  to  any  employee  of  the  State, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency  who  would 
not  have  been  covered  by  such  Act  under 
the  Secretary  of  Labors  special  enforce- 
ment policy  on  January  1.  1985.  and  pub- 
lished In  sections  775  2  and  775  4  of  title  29 
of  the  Code  of  Pederal  Regulations. 

(2)  A  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  Interstate  governmental  agency 
may  defer  until  August  1.  1986.  the  payment 
of  overtime  compensation  under  section  7  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  for 
hours  worked  after  April  14,  1986. 

special  details,  occasional  or  sporadic 
employment.  and  substitution 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Special  Detail  Work  for  Fire 
Protection  and  Law  Enforcement  Employ- 


ees.—Section  7  (29  use.  207)  Ls  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (o)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 2)  the  following: 

"(p)(l)  If  an  Individual  who  Is  employed 
by  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  an  interstate  governmental  agency  In  fire 
protection  or  law  enforcement  activities  (in- 
cluding activities  of  security  personnel  In 
correctional  institutions)  and  who,  solely  at 
such  Individual's  option,  agrees  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  special  detail  by  a  separate  or 
independent  employer  in  fire  protection, 
law  enforcement,  or  related  activities,  the 
hours  such  individual  was  employed  by  such 
separate  and  independent  employer  may  be 
excluded  by  the  public  agency  employing 
such  individual  in  the  calculation  of  the 
hours  for  which  the  employee  Is  entitled  to 
overtime  compensation  under  this  section  if 
the  public  agency— 

"(A)  requires  that  its  employees  engaged 
In  fire  protection,  law  enforcement,  or  secu- 
rity activities  be  hired  by  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent employer  to  perform  the  special 
deUil, 

"(B)  facilitates  the  employment  of  such 
employees  by  a  separate  and  Independent 
employer,  or 

■(C)  otherwise  affects  the  condition  of 
employment  of  such  employees  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  Independent  employer.". 

(b)  Occasional  or  Sporadic  Employ- 
ment.-Section  7(p)  (29  use.  207),  as  added 
by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

(2)  If  an  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
undertakes,  on  an  occasional  or  sporadic 
basis  and  solely  at  the  employees  option, 
part-time  employment  for  the  public  agency 
which  is  In  a  different  capacity  from  any  ca- 
pacity in  which  the  employee  is  regularly 
employed,  the  hours  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed in  performing  the  different  employ- 
ment may  he  excluded  by  the  public  agency 
in  the  calculation  of  the  hours  for  which 
the  employee  Is  entitled  to  overtime  com- 
pensation under  this  section.". 

(c)  Substitution.— (1)  Section  7(p)  (29 
use.  207).  as  amended  by  subsection  (b).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  If  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  a 
public  agency  which  Is  a  State,  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  an  Interstate  govern- 
mental agency  agrees,  with  the  approval  of 
the  public  agency  and  solely  at  the  option 
of  such  individual,  to  substitute  during 
scheduled  work  hours  for  another  individual 
who  is  employed  by  such  agency  In  the  same 
activities,  the  hours  such  employee  worked 
as  a  substitute  may  be  excluded  by  the 
public  agency  in  the  calculation  of  the 
hours  for  which  the  employee  is  entitled  to 
overtime  compensation  under  this  section.". 

<2)  Section  IKO  (29  U.S.C.  211(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 'The  employer  of  an  employee  who  per- 
forms substitute  work  described  in  section 
7(p)(4)  may  not  be  required  under  this  sub- 
section to  keep  a  record  of  the  hours  of  the 
sutMtltute  work.". 

volunteers 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition  -Section  3(e)  (29 
use.  203(e))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4) ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
""(4)(A)  The  term    employee'  does  not  in- 
clude any  Individual  who  Is  a  volunteer  for  a 
public  agency  which  is  a  Slate,  a  political 


subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency.  If  (1)  the  Individual  re- 
ceives no  compensation  or  is  paid  expenses, 
reasonable  benefits,  or  a  nominal  fee  to  per- 
form the  services  for  which  the  Individual 
volunteered  and  (ii)  such  services  are  not 
the  same  type  of  services  which  the  individ- 
ual is  employed  to  perform  for  such  public 
agency. 

(B)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  volunteer  to  perform  serv"ices  for  any 
other  State,  political  subdivision,  or  inter- 
state governmental  agency,  including  a 
State,  political  subdivision  or  agency  with 
which  the  employing  State,  political  subdi- 
vision, or  agency  has  a  mutual  aid  agree- 
ment.". 

(b)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  March 
15.  1986.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  3(e)  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section). 

(c)  Current  Practice.— If  before  April  15. 
1986.  the  practice  of  a  public  agency  was  to 
treat  certain  individuals  as  volunteers,  such 
individuals  shall  until  April  15.  1986.  be  con- 
sidered, for  purpKJses  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  volunteers  and  not 
as  employees.  No  public  agency  which  is  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  for  a  violation  of  section  6  occurring 
before  April  15.  1986.  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices deemed  by  that  agency  to  have  been 
performed  for  it  by  an  individual  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEGISLATIVE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  5.  Clause  (ii)  of  section  3(e)(2)(C)  (29 
U.S.C.  203(e)(2)(C)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  or  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (III), 

(2)  by  striking  out  "who"  in  subclause 
(IV), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
sut>clause  (IV)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■",  or"",  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subclause  (IV)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(V)  is  an  employee  in  the  legislative 
branch  or  legislative  body  of  that  State,  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  agency  and  is  not  em- 
ployed by  the  legislative  library  of  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  April  15.  1986.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  l)efore  such  date  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 
implement  such  amendments. 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  whether  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
is  liable  under  section  16  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
lion  6.  7.  or  11  of  such  Act  occurring  before 
April  15,  l'>86,  with  respect  to  any  employee 
of  such  public  agency  who  wouiu  have  been 
covered  by  such  Act  under  the  Secretary  of 
Lat>or's  special  enforcement  policy  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  and  published  in  section  775.3  of 
title  29  of  the  Code  of  Pederal  Regulations. 

DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  8.  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
who  asserts  coverage  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  between  February  19. 
1985,  and  April  14.  1986,  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  protection  against  discharge  or 
discrimination  as  is  available  under  section 


15(a)(3)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum is  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
which  was  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Thurmond  and  over  50  other  Senators 
that  addresses  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  February  19.  1985,  the  so- 
called  Garcia  decision. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  cooperation  in  working  with  us. 
We  have  had  a  multitude  of  meetings, 
trying  to  alleviate  a  lot  of  the  concerns 
and  also  some  of  the  problems  that 
that  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
brought  about  for  some  of  the  cities 
and  counties  and  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  working 
on  this  for  months.  It  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult process,  but  one  on  which  I  think 
everyone  has  been  cooperating,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  had  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. I  believe  we  have  brought  about 
a  product  which  alleviates  most  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  addressed  to 
this  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  today  considering  S.  1570,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  allow  the  use  of  compensa- 
tory time  off— "comp  '  time— in  lieu  of 
overtime  for  certain  public  agency  em- 
ployees and  to  r  rovide  other  clarifica- 
tions in  the  application  of  that  act  to 
employees  and  volunteers  for  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  Labor  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  held  a  3-day  hearing  on  the 
impact  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
in  Garcia  versus  San  Antonio  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority  on  State 
and  local  governments.  This  ruling 
upheld  the  1974  congressional  exten- 
sion of  the  FLSA  to  these  public  agen- 
cies. The  financial  impact  on  State 
and  local  governments  was  disputed  by 
the  parties  but  one  theme  seemed  to 
dominate  the  hearings.  That  message 
was  that  both  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  employers  liked 
the  use  of  comp  time  and  did  not  want 
to  lose  it  as  an  option.  This  bill  re- 
stores comp  time  while  providing  some 
reasonable  restraints  on  its  use. 

In  addition,  there  was  concern  over 
the  treatment  of  volunteers  under  the 
FLSA.  The  joint  employment  concept 
under  FLSA  presented  similar  prob- 
lems to  State  and  local  governments. 
The  bill  addresses  these  areas  and  pro- 
vides clarity. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
different  from  the  bill  I  ongmaliy  in- 
troduced and  represents  a  compromise 
among  the  affected  parties.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  an  extremely  fair  balance 
among  all  of  the  competing  interests.  I 
am  pleased  that  this  compromise  re- 
tains the  support  of  the  US  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislators,  the  AFL-CIO,  and 


the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  copies  of  let- 
ters from  these  organizations  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  9.  1985. 
Hon.  Don.  Nickles, 
Hon.  Howard  Metzenbaum. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senators:  The  National  Association 
of  Counties.  National  Conference  of  Stale 
Legislators.  National  League  of  Cities  and 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  com- 
mend you  both  for  the  leadership  you  have 
shown  in  resolving  the  difficulties  faced  by 
state  and  local  governments  across  the 
nation  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Garcia  v.  the  San  Antonio 
Mass  Transit  Authority  case. 

The  legislation  you  have  introduced.  S. 
1570  as  sunended,  the  Nickles-Metzenbaum 
bill,  provides  a  solution  to  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  Garcia  which  is  balanced  and  equi- 
table for  all  parties.  It  maintains  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  at 
the  same  time  recognizes  the  special  circum- 
stances faced  by  public  employers  and 
public  employees. 

Be  assured  that  you  have  the  strong  sup- 
port of  all  of  our  organizations  for  your  bill 
and  that  we  will  provide  whatever  assistance 
is  needed  to  achieve  its  passage  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

Sincerely. 

John  J.  Gunther, 
Executive     Director, 
U.S.  Conjerence  of 
Mayors. 

MMTt  COFTTY, 

Executive     Director, 
National    Associa- 
tion of  Counties. 
Alan  Beals, 
£xecu(ti>e     Director, 
National  Leasnie  of 
Cities. 
Earl  Mackey. 
Executive     Director, 
National      Confer- 
ence of  State  Legis- 
lators. 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

AND  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations, 
Washington,  DC.  October  10.  198S. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles 
Hon.  Howard  MrrzENBAiTM, 
Subcommittee    on     Labor.     Committee    on 
Lat>or    and     Human     Resources,     U.S. 
Senate,  Washingtoru  DC. 
Dear  Senators:  On  behalf  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  I  want  to  express  our  support  for  the 
revised  version  of  S   1570.  Your  Joint  efforts 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee are  appreciated. 

In  the  AFL-CIO's  Judgment,  S.  1570,  as 
revised,  reflects  a  balanced  approach  that 
resolves  the  questions  raised  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  s  decision  in  Garcia  v.  San  An- 
tonio Metropolitan  Transit  Authority.  The 
bill  preserves  the  Integrity  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  is  so  viul  to  the  inter- 
ests of  employees  while  addressing  the  con- 
cerns of  public  employers. 
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The  AFL-CIO  will  provide  whatever  as 
slstance  is  needed  to  achieve  passage  of  the 
bill  in  its  current  form. 
Sincerely. 

Ray  Dcnison, 
Director.  Department  of  Legislation. 

STA-miENT  or  Richard  A.  Boyd.  National 

Prbsident,   Fraternal  Order  or  Policb, 

171.000  Members  in  42  States. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  na- 
tion's largest  law  enforcement  organization, 
supports  the  amended  version  of  the  Nick- 
les/Wllson  S.  1570.  Due  to  the  tough,  down 
in  the  trenches  work  of  Senator  Nlckles. 
public  employee  organizations  and  public 
employer  groups  came  together  to  work  out 
an  acceptable  alternative  to  the  current  Ian 
guage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  as 
interpreted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  to 
allow  public  agencies  to  reduce  their  flnan 
cial  liability  In  the  payment  of  overtime 
compensation.  This  proposed  compromise 
then  met  the  scrutiny  of  Senate  staff,  repre 
senting  the  varied  views  of  their  respective 
U.S.  Senators  and  their  jurisdictions. 

What  everyone  has  come  up  with  Is  a  bill 
which  Incorporates  most  of  the  problems 
experier4ced  by  public  employees  and  public 
employers  alike.  Specifically,  law  enforce 
ment  received  most  of  what  it  asked  of  the 
Congress: 

1.  Public  employees  will  not  be  removed 
from  the  guarantees  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
(FLSA); 

2.  Public  employees  will  be  given  pay  or 
compensatory  time  off.  based  on  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  or  the  recognized 
past  practice  of  the  agency  as  of  April  1986; 

3.  Overtime  pay.  and  overtime  compensa- 
tory time  off.  will  be  earned  at  the  premium 
rate;  1.5X: 

4.  There  is  a  480  hour  cap  on  accumulated 
compensatory  time,  so  If  an  employee 
reaches  that  limit,  the  employer  Is  either 
going  to  have  to  pay  or  give  the  time  off: 
but  this  Is  not  to  say  that  an  employee 
cannot  ask  for  the  time  off  prior  to  the 
maximum  accumulation,  and  that  employee 
will  receive  the  time  off  as  it  can  best  be 
scheduled;  and 

5.  Takes  public  agencies  out  of  any  re- 
quirement to  pay  overtime  to  the  officer 
working  an  extra  job,  even  If  that  Job  Is  re- 
quired security  by  the  agency. 

Of  course.  In  any  compromise,  there  are 
things  which  public  employees  did  not  ask 
for.  none  of  which,  in  the  spirit  of  this 
working  compromise,  will  hold  up  support 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  across  this 
nation,  and  myself  personally,  thank  U.S. 
SENATOR  DON  NICKLES  for  his  work  on 
this  Important  proposal.  Without  Don  Nick- 
les  the  legislation  would  not  t>e  at  this  stage. 
t>ecause  he  alone,  amd  his  capable  staff,  es- 
tablished the  tone  for  PUBLIC  EMPLOY 
EES  and  PUBUC  EMPLOYERS  alike.  We 
think  that  this  legislation  will  pass  the  test 
of  Congress  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  Senator  Metzenbaum  for  his 
assistance  in  negotiating  this  final  bill 
and  Senator  Wilson  for  his  help  in  fo- 
cusing attention  on  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  Garcia  decision.  The 
administration  has  also  provided  in- 
valuable assistance  both  in  negotiating 
this  bill  and  in  facilitating  its  passage. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  consider 


legislation  very  similar  to  S.  1570  on 
Monday,  October  28.  1985.  I  hope  that 
a  final  bill  can  be  agreed  to  by  'wth 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
the  President  before  November  1. 
1985,  the  day  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  begin  enforcing  the  FLSA 
as  it  applies  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  is  also  my  hope  that  a  con- 
ference will  not  be  necessary  and  that 
differences  In  the  two  versions  can  be 
resolved  In  the  same  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion that  has  prevailed  so  far. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  really  do  wish 
to  thank  my  colleagues  who  have  had 
the  willingness  to  work  with  us  in 
trying  to  resolve  these  issues.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  his  staff  have 
worked  long  and  hard.  Senator  Staf- 
roRD  and  his  staff  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  input.  Senator  Wilson  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  forefront  in  the  Senate.  I  compli- 
ment them.  I  believe,  together,  we 
have  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  posi- 
tive package.  1  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  the  conference  report  to- 
night. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  principal  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Public 
Employee  Overtime  Compensation  Act 
of  1985.  State  and  local  governments 
across  the  country  have  expressed  se- 
rious budgetary  concerns  in  having  to 
comply  with  the  overtime  provisions 
of  the  FLSA  ever  since  the  Supreme 
Court— in  its  Garcia  decision  issued  in 
February  of  this  year— reinstated  the 
FLSA  amendments  of  1974.  The  budg- 
etary problems  faced  by  public  em- 
ployers could  affect  millions  of  tax- 
payers, forcing  Ihem  to  endure  a  loss 
in  vital  public  services,  or  a  burden- 
some increase  in  taxes,  or  both.  For 
months,  we  all  have  been  aware  that 
this  potential  fiscal  crisis  cried  out  for 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  It  is  equally  clear 
to  me  that  7  million  State  and  local 
government  employees  deserve  the 
protection  of  the  FLSA.  That  protec- 
tion has  been  afforded  to  workers  in 
the  private  sector  since  the  new  deal, 
and  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment since  1974.  State  and  local 
employees  should  not  be  treated  as 
second  class  citizens. 

This  bill,  which  reflects  the  consid- 
erable efforts  of  many  Individuals,  rep- 
resents a  fair  and  equitable  compro- 
mise. I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator 
NicKLEs  and  I.  along  with  other  com- 
mittee members,  were  able  to  develop 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  is  both  re- 
sponsive to  the  concerns  of  affected 
groups  and  responsible  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  public  at  large.  I 
wish  to  thank  Senator  Nicklxs  and  his 
staff  for  their  fine  work  In  helping  to 
craft  a  bill  that  accommodates  the  in- 
terests of  all  sides.  The  bill  is  in  many 
respects  a  textbook  example  of  how 
the  legislative  process  should  work. 


It  is  significant  that  this  compromise 
has  been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Associations  of  Counties,  suid  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislators. 
These  public  employer  groups  have 
praised  the  bill  as  'providClng)  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  created  by  Garcia 
which  is  balanced  and  equitable  for  all 
parties.  It  maintains  the  principles  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  at 
the  same  time  recognizes  the  special 
circumstances  faced  by  public  employ- 
ers and  public  employees."  The  AFL- 
CIO  has  praised  the  bill  In  similar 
terms,  stating  that  it  "Preserves  the 
integrity  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  which  is  so  vital  to  the  interests  of 
employees  while  addressing  the  con- 
cerns of  public  employers." 

I  also  consider  it  significant  that  the 
bill  vindicates  the  Supreme  Court's 
faith  in  the  role  of  Congress  as  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. As  expressed  by  the  Garcia 
court,  our  Constitution  contemplates 
that  the  proper  protection  for  the  sov- 
ereign interests  of  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  lies  not  in  directives 
issued  by  the  Federal  Judiciary  but 
rather  in  the  give-and-take  of  our  fed- 
eral system— especially  the  role  of  the 
States  and  cities  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. In  responding  tc  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed so  strongly  by  public  employ- 
ers, we  have  confirmed  that  the  politi- 
cal process  works,  and  works  in  the  re- 
sponsible fashion  envisioned  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

The  bill,  S.  1570  as  amended,  will 
give  State  and  local  governments  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  operate  with- 
out going  into  the  red.  By  negotiating 
with  their  employees  for  compensato- 
ry time  in  lieu  of  overtime  pay.  At  the 
same  time,  by  requiring  that  compen- 
satory time  be  made  available  at  the 
premium  rate  and  that  employees  be 
able  to  use.  preserve  or  cash  out  this 
time  under  appropriate  conditions,  the 
bill  provides  public  employees  with 
meaningful  FLSA  protections  for  any 
overtime  worked.  The  bill  also  creates 
flexibility  for  public  employers  and 
employees  in  other  areas,  such  as  vol- 
unteer services  and  Joint  employment. 
Finally,  by  deferring  enforcement  of 
the  FL£A  overtime  provisions  until 
April  15,  1986—1  year  after  the  Garcia 
decision— the  bill  provides  ample  time 
for  Stale  and  local  governments  that 
have  not  already  done  so  to  achieve 
full  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  Sen- 
ator Nickels  and  his  staff.  I  also 
would  like  to  thank  Senators  Kenne- 
dy, Matsunaga.  Pell,  and  SxAFfORD, 
who  were  influential  in  resolving  this 
matter  constructively  at  the  commit- 
tee stage. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  made  it  cleaw  that  he  will 


enforce  the  FLSA  with  respect  to 
State  and  local  government  employees 
beginning  on  November  1.  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  modify  the  requirements 
of  the  act.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
bill— which  has  the  support  of  both 
parties  and  all  major  affected  groups- 
reach  the  President  s  desk  in  time  to 
become  law  prior  to  November  1.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  bill  is  being  ap- 
proved promptly  in  this  Chamber,  and 
I  hope  that  it  receives  the  same  expe- 
dited review  and  approval  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
going  to  pass.  I  would  guess,  unani- 
mously or,  if  not  unanimously,  almost 
unanimously.  And  it  will  pass  on  the 
basis  that  it  has  been  agreed  upon 
after  a  Herculean  effort  by  the  staff 
of  Senator  Nickles,  my  own  staff,  and 
the  staffs  of  others  who  have  been 
previously  mentioned. 

Were  that  not  to  be  the  case,  you 
might  be  assured  of  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  a  knock-down,  drag-out 
battle  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause we  had  here  a  situation  where, 
in  the  Garcia  decision,  the  Court  pro- 
vided that  public  employees  of  State, 
counties,  and  cities  were  entitled  to  be 
paid  overtime  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  So  the  local  govern- 
mental agencies  suddenly  recognized 
that  they  were  faced  with  a  retroac- 
tive obligation  to  their  employees 
which  could  run  up  Into  the  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  question  then  came  before  us: 
Well,  how  do  we  handle  a  matter  of 
that  kind?  How  do  we  get  the  employ- 
ees to  agree?  How  do  we  get  the 
unions  that  represent  them  to  agree 
and  how  do  we  get  the  States,  coun- 
ties, and  municipalities  to  agree? 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that,  through 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Nickles,  myself, 
and  others,  we  have  come  to  that 
agreement  which  is  more  particularly 
spelled  out  in  the  legislative  proposal. 
I  will  not  burden  the  Senate  with  the 
specifics  of  that  understanding,  but  I 
will  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it  very 
well  might  have  been  otherwise.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  tribute  to  the  fact  that  we 
can  legislate  when  necessary,  we  can 
move  forward  in  a  positive  way  when 
necessary,  and  we  need  not  always  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  bickering 
or  differing  over  details. 

In  this  instsuice,  we  have  agreed 
upon  the  result.  It  Is  a  good  result.  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  unanimous 
vote  for  the  result  that  has  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  Senator  Wilson,  who  first 
brought  this  matter  up.  and  I  joined 
him  on  a  bill.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
Senator  Nickles,  and  I  joined  him  on 
a  bill. 

In  my  opinion.  I  think  the  Garcia 
decision  was  an  unfortunate  decision, 
because  it  required  overtime  pay  when 
policemen  and  firemen  worked  over- 


time, whereas  before  they  could  give 
compensation  time,  time  off.  I  think 
that  was  a  good  arrangement.  It 
worked  well. 

But  since  this  Garcia  decision  was 
handed  down,  it  was  a  question  of 
whether  we  were  going  to  try  to  re- 
verse It  entirely  or  reach  a  compro- 
mise, as  has  been  done  here.  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  reach 
this  compromise,  because  this  is  going 
to  work  a  hardship  on  some  of  the 
counties  and  some  of  the  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  it 
might  have  been  a  drawn-out  affair 
here  and  we  might  not  get  anything 
done.  In  view  of  that,  I  am  willing  to 
go  along  with  this  compromise  that 
has  been  reached  here  and  worked  out 
chiefly  by  Senator  Nickles  and  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  pass  it. 

Again,  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects 
deeply  to  Senator  Wilson,  who  did 
such  a  fine  job  on  this,  and  congratu- 
late Senator  Nickles  and  Senator 
Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  express  my  gratitude  for  the  very 
gracious  tribute  from  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  the  senior  Senator, 
Senator  Thurmond.  Let  me  also  com- 
mend Senator  Nickles,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  shepherding  this  legislation 
through  his  subcommittee  and 
through  the  full  committee  chaired  by 
our  friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Hatch. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  be 
something  of  a  wet  blanket,  because  I 
am  not  able  to  say  that  this  is  a  states- 
manlike compromise.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing for  one  moment  any  of  those  that 
participated  in  it,  certainly  not  Chair- 
man Nickles. 

But  I  must  tell  you  that  while  this  is 
an  improvement  over  what  would 
occur  were  there  no  such  legislation— 
and  a  significant  improvement— it  is 
still  but  half  a  loaf.  It.  by  no  means, 
corrects  Congress'  terrible  transgres- 
sion committed  many  years  ago  when 
we  passed  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  A 
decade  ago,  Mr.  President  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Slates.  In  a 
correct  decision,  the  Usery  decision. 
told  Congress  that  we  had  been  guilty 
of  terrible  overreaching,  in  flagrant 
derogation  of  the  10th  amendment 
Wo  had  decided  that  we  would  act  as  a 
city  council  for  the  cities  of  America 
and  that  we  would  substitute  our  Judg- 
ment for  theirs  as  to  how  they  should 
budget  their  resources. 

Unhappily.  Mr  President  recently  a 
member  of  the  majority  on  that  Court 
woke  up  and.  for  no  apparent  reason, 
changed  his  mind  and  we  have  a  five 
to  four  reversal  of  the  Usery  decision 
in  the  Garcia  decision.  The  effect  of 
that  is  we  have  been  told  to  mandate 
State  and  local  governments  to  pay 
overtime  In  cash.  It  knocks  out  what 


had  been  the  almost  universal  and  suc- 
cessful practice  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  paying  what  is  called  comp 
time,  compensatory  time,  off  in  lieu  of 
cash. 

We  have  come  to  this  compromise, 
Mr.  President,  for  two  reasons;  First, 
the  municipal  employee  unions  recog- 
nized that  a  great  many  of  their 
people,  particularly  the  safety  mem- 
bers, policemen  and  firemen,  very 
much  preferred  having  the  option  of 
comp  time,  compensatory  time,  off  be- 
cause in  many  cases  they  needed  it 
and  desired  It  far  more  than  cash. 
Second,  they  awakened  to  the  terrible 
financial  burden  that  would  have  been 
visited  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments across  this  land  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
would  have  been  expended  for  no  addi- 
tional service.  And  the  fact  is  it  would 
have  imposed  upon  State  and  local 
governments  the  terrible  choice  as  to 
whether  they  would  increase  taxes 
suljstantially  to  maintain  exactly  the 
same  level  of  service  or.  failing  to  do 
that,  would  suffer  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  level  of  service  that  they  provid- 
ed to  their  citizenry.  That  was  the 
reason  that  the  mimicipal  employee 
unions  sought  to  enter  into  this  com- 
promise. 

But.  of  course,  what  we  have  not 
dwelt  upon,  Mr.  President,  is  the  fact 
that  their  pound  of  flesh  in  this  was 
that  they  are  now  guaranteed,  by  a 
statutory  guarantee,  that  the  right  of 
overtime  will  not  be  what  it  is  as  the 
result  of  collective  bargaining.  No.  the 
irony  is  that  they  have  eschewed  col- 
lective bargaining  in  favor  of  a  statu- 
tory guarantee  that  it  will  be  at  time 
and  one-half.  Now,  the  result  of  that, 
Mr.  President,  is,  of  course,  that  those 
same  State  and  local  governments  will 
receive  some  degree  of  relief  under 
this  compromise,  but  that  they  will 
still  experience  significant  added  costs 
as  a  result,  not  of  the  Garcia  decision, 
but  as  a  result  of  this  statutory  guar- 
antee. 

What  has  happened  in  the  past.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, particularly  those  operating 
under  revenue  limitations  who  are 
unable  to  raise  taxes,  have  bargained 
collectively  with  their  employees. 

They  have  m  most  Instances  agreed 
to  pay  some  overtime  in  cash,  most  of 
them  at  time  and  one-half  Some  have 
agreed  that  they  would  pay  compensa- 
tory time  off.  some  at  time  and  one- 
half,  and  others  lacking  those  re- 
sources have  agreed  that  &ner  a  cer 
tain  point  they  would  give  compensa- 
tory time  off  at  the  rate  of  so-called 
straight  time— a  day  off  for  a  day 
worked,  an  hour  for  an  hour 

Mr  President,  the  reason  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  have 
agreed  to  this  compromise  is  very 
simply  because  they  had  no  choice. 
The  miuilcipal  employee  unions  had 
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them  over  a  barrel  because  we  are 
facing  a  deadline,  a  deadline  of  No- 
vember 1.  That  is  the  drop-dead  date 
upon  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  required  to  implement  new  regula- 
tions under  the  Court  decision  in  the 
Garcia  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  this 
compromise  is  going  to  come  back  to 
haunt  those  who  have  struck  this  hard 
bargain  because  they  are  going  to  find 
out  that  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ments face  the  unpleasant  fiscal  reali- 
ty of  having  to  accommodate  this  leg- 
islation, it  is  going  to  result  in  precise- 
ly what  I  described  earlier,  the  un- 
pleasant choice  between  reducing  serv- 
ice and  increasing  taxes. 

In  those  jurisdictions  where  they 
may  not  increase  taxes,  as  in  my  home 
State  of  California,  they  have  no 
choice.  They  will  simply  reduce  serv- 
ices, or  to  avoid  it,  they  will  allocate 
from  other  desirable  programs  moneys 
for  their  support  so  that  they  can 
maintain  even  more  essential  services 
of  police  and  fire  protection.  But  what 
they  will  undoubtedly  do  is  avoid  over- 
time like  the  plague  because  they 
simply  will  be  unable  to  afford  it.  That 
means  they  will  reduce  the  level  of 
service.  What  it  means,  in  addition  to 
the  employees,  is  that  they  will  seek 
ways  to  reduce  their  force  levels. 
There  will  be  people  who  lose  jobs  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation.  That  is  un- 
fortunate not  only  for  the  employees 
but  obviously  for  the  citizens  who 
depend  upon  them  for  essential  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  one  day  a  new  court, 
a  court  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion including  the  amendments  to  it, 
will  recognize  that  the  10th  amend- 
ment should  not  be  treated  by  the 
Congress  as  a  dead  letter.  They  will  in 
fact  say  that  it  is  their  prerogative,  in 
fact  their  duty,  to  honor  not  just  the 
spirit  but  the  letter  of  the  law  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  10th  amendment,  and 
give  it  the  kind  of  protection  from  the 
Congress  that  it  has  not  had  certainly 
in  this  decision. 

I  only  hope  that  there  will  be  a  very 
few  employees  who  lose  their  employ- 
ment because  of  this  legislation.  I 
hope  that  no  tragedy  will  occur  as  a 
result  of  reductions  in  service  levels  by 
State  and  local  government.  And  I 
hope  that  one  day.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  the  Supreme  Court  but  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  once  again 
recognizes  that  the  10th  amendment 
was  a  mandate  to  reserve  to  the  States 
those  powers  not  specifically  delegated 
under  the  Constitution  to  this  Federal 
Union.  It  is  a  rather  central  proposi- 
tion. It  is  not  just  ironic.  It  is  a  bitter 
irony  that  we  are  ignoring  that  man- 
date. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  celebrate  this 
as  a  triumph.  I  commend  the  good, 
hard  work  by  Chairman  Nickles  tmd 
by  others  who  have  sought  to  make 
the  best  of  a  very  bad  situation.  They 


have  taken  this  situation  and  forged  a 
compromise  that  will  in  fact,  to  be 
fair,  provide  significant  relief  but  it  is 
a  significant  way  from  what  should 
have  occurred.  There  should  be  total 
exemption  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  this 
area  of  overtime. 

So  congratulating  Chairman  Nick- 
les on  his  hard  work.  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  can  really  set  right 
this  miscarriage  of  Justice,  and  this 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  for  a  roUcall,  Mr. 
President,  because  like  those  who  have 
spoken  before,  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  indicated,  I  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure passes.  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in 
the  kind  of  irresponsibility  that  would 
result  if  we  pass  November  1  without 
this  action.  I  would  love  to  have  that 
knock-down,  drag-out  fight  that  my 
friend  from  Ohio  talked  about.  But 
frankly,  it  is  a  luxury  that  we  cannot 
afford.  We  simply  cannot  require  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  those 
citizens  whom  they  serve  to  experi- 
ence the  tremendous  financial  burden, 
and  the  loss  of  services  that  would 
otherwise  ensue  if  we  were  to  go  for- 
ward, allow  the  Garcia  decision  to 
become  law,  and  to  govern  the  oper- 
ation of  State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  patience.  This  is  a  night  on 
which  we  are  seeking  to  do  the  busi- 
ness as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  I 
have  taken  these  minutes  of  my  col- 
leagues' time  because  I  guess  it  is  clear 
I  speak  from  deep  conviction  about 
this.  I  spent  5  years  in  State  govern- 
ment, 11  as  the  mayor  of  a  large  city 
bargaining  collectively  in  good  faith 
with  municipal  employees.  That  proc- 
ess worked,  Mr.  President.  It  would 
work  again  if  Congress  would  keep  its 
hands  off.  We  have  no  business  intrud- 
ing in  this  area.  We  should  not  have 
passed  the  first  instance  that  provision 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that 
seeks  to  set  wages  by  statute  rather 
than  by  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  want  to  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  California. 
The  Senator  speaks  with  conviction. 
The  Senator  has  spoken  with  me  and 
other  Senators  off  and  on  on  this 
issue.  As  former  mayor  of  the  city  of 
San  Diego,  the  Senator  has  had  per- 
sonal, firsthand  experience  on  admin- 
istering city  affairs  and  has  dealt  with 
some  of  these  Issues  firsthand.  I  think 
the  contribution  of  the  Senator  has 
been  very,  very  significant  to  this  leg- 
islation. 


I  might  just  quickly  say  that  the  bill 
does  provide  many  benefits.  We  do 
offer  the  flexibility  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  offer  compensatory 
time  off  in  lieu  of  overtime  having  to 
be  paid  for  only  by  cash.  The  comp 
time  is  calculated  at  time  and  a  half. 
And  one  of  the  major,  most  important 
things  is  we  have  an  effective  date  of 
April  15  of  next  year.  So  we  basically 
eliminate  all  the  potential  liability 
which  is  in  the  billions.  We  also 
exempt  volunteers,  which  is  extremely 
important  for  all  the  cities,  all  the 
counties,  and  all  the  States.  So  it  is  a 
very  significant  piece  of  legislation, 
one  that  I  think  will  help. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  over  50  co- 
sponsors. 

Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Chafee  and  Senator  Lauten- 
BERG  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  COVERAGE  UNDER  THE 
FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  before  us 
today  which  will  address  a  serious  situ- 
ation for  public  employers  and  em- 
ployees throughout  the  Nation.  This 
carefully  crafted  compromise  will  re- 
lieve State  and  local  governments  and 
their  employees  from  the  Inflexible 
overtime  pay  requirements  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  [FLSA]  and 
ensure  the  continuation  of  vital  com- 
munity services  across  America. 

There  are  few  in  this  body  who  have 
not  heard  about  the  devastating  po- 
tential of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion on  Garcia  versus  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority.  In 
that  ruling,  the  court  determined  that 
State  and  local  governments,  which 
were  traditionally  exempt  from  the 
maximum  hours  provisions  of  FLSA. 
must  comply  with  those  provisions  by 
April  15.  1985.  Department  of  Labor 
enforcement  of  the  new  pay  require- 
ments was  to  begin  on  October  15  of 
this  year. 

The  "Garcia"  ruling  would  prohibit 
public  employers  from  allowing  its  em- 
ployees to  use  compensatory  time  in 
lieu  of  overtime  pay.  It  would  require 
overtime  pay  for  regular  employees  as 
well  as  volunteers. 

In  effect,  this  decision  would  require 
that  public  employees  receive  overtime 
pay  instead  of  comp  time  whether 
they  want  It  or  not.  Likewise,  volun- 
teers who  perform  community  services 
would  have  to  be  paid  overtime  wheth- 
er they  want  it  or  not.  This  situation  is 
particularly  troubling  for  employees 
who  prefer  or  even  require  the  flexi- 
bility of  comp  time  to  meet  their  par- 
ticular needs.  It  is  no  more  desirable  to 
volunteers  who  might  he  prevented 
from  participating  In  the  community 
due  to  the  added  costs  of  their  serv- 
ices. It  is  ironic  that  the  new  pay  re- 
quirements designed  to  benefit  public 


workers  may  actually   work  to  their 
disadvantage. 

The  Impact  of  the  pay  provisions  on 
financially  strapped  State  and  local 
governments  is  equally  troubling.  One 
conservative  estimate  sets  the  cost  of 
the  "Garcia  "  requirements  at  $12  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Consider,  for  example,  an  estimated 
cost  of  at  least  $4  million  in  additional 
costs  a  year  for  Wisconsin  State  gov- 
ernment. Or  about  $1.5  million  more 
per  year  for  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
and  roughly  $200,000  a  year  for  the 
city  of  Oshkosh.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on  for  jurisdictions  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other. 

Ultimately,  what  the  new  pay  re- 
quirements mean  are  increased  costs 
to  taxpayers  or  outright  elimination  of 
jobs  and  crucial  commmunity  services. 
The  greatest  irony  of  the  "Garcia"  re- 
quirements Is  that  they  fly  In  the  face 
of  collective  bargaining  and  limit  the 
employees'  ability  to  negotiate  agree- 
able work  benefits. 

Fortunately.  Secretary  Brock  de- 
layed implementation  of  the  overtime 
pay  requirements  until  November  1. 
This  means  Congress  has  time  to  ad- 
dress the  ruling  before  it  goes  into 
effect.  But  we  must  act  quickly  to 
avert  a  potentially  disastrous  situation 
for  State  and  local  governments  and 
their  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
measure  we  are  considering  today  ef- 
fectively addresses  the  needs  of  public 
employers  and  employees  and  works  to 
the  advantage  of  both.  This  legislation 
allows  compensatory  time  in  lieu  of 
overtime  at  time  and  a  half  rates,  up 
to  480  hours  per  year.  This  will  allow 
workers  with  erratic  work  periods 
more  flexibility  in  meeting  their 
needs.  Along  with  the  elimination  of 
retroactive  payments,  it  provides  State 
and  local  governments  more  financial 
breathing  room. 

This  legislation  also  exempts  volun- 
teers from  the  overtime  pay  require- 
ments. In  addition,  it  allows  public  em- 
ployees to  work  part  time  or  as  volun- 
teers for  the  same  employer  in  a  dif- 
ferent capacity  with  only  the  primary 
job  counting  toward  overtime  due. 
These  two  provisions  will  resolve 
major  legal  tangles  for  Slate  tind  local 
governments  and  ensure  the  continu- 
ation of  numerous  community  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
measure  will  not  exempt  State  and 
local  government  from  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  FLSA  such  as  minimum 
wage  requirements,  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
or  child  labor  prohibitions. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1570,  the  origi- 
nal bill  to  address  the  problems  result- 
ing from  the  Garcia  decision.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  on  this  compromise  pack- 
age. I  know  that  many  would  have  pre- 
ferred some  changes  in  the  compro- 
mise package,  such  as  comp  time  in 


lieu  of  overtime  at  an  equal  time  ex- 
change rate.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  these  provisions  were  carefully 
crafted  over  a  series  of  long,  difficult 
negotiations.  To  undo  a  thread  of  this 
compromise  could  unravel  the  entire 
package. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
package  resolves  some  critical  State 
and  local  issues  and  it  does  so  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  taxpayers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  oppose  S. 
1570  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

What  Is  before  us  today  as  a  compro- 
mise is,  in  reality,  a  major  defeat  for 
America  s  cities  and  municipalities  and 
most  importantly  for  our  Constitution, 
On  July  15,  I  joined  Senator  Wilson 
in  introducing  S.  1434,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  [FLSA] 
of  1938  to  exclude  the  employees  of 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
from  the  provisions  of  that  act  relat- 
ing to  maximum  hours.  On  August  1.  I 
joined  Senator  Nickles,  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Wilson,  and  others  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  a  similar  measure  designed 
to  overturn  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
Garcia  v.  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  105  S.Ct.  105,  Febru- 
ary 19.  1985.  which  my  fellow  cospon- 
sors and  I  termed  "disastrous."  Sena- 
tor Nickles  said  on  that  day: 

I  am  convinced  that  Federal  intrusion  into 
the  employer-employee  relationship  at  the 
State  and  local  level  is  totally  unwarranted. 
As  introduced,  this  measure  heeded 
the  cries  and  outrage  of  our  cities'  offi- 
cials who  were  faced  with  one  of  the 
most  prepo.sterou.s  reversals  in  case 
law  ever  handed  down  by  our  Supreme 
Court.  In  1984.  following  Maryland  v. 
WirU  392  U.S.  183.  1968,  Congress 
moved  to  extend  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  [FLSA]  coverage  to  virtually  all 
State  and  local  government  employ- 
ees. In  1976.  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  this  congressional 
action  could  not  withstand  constitu- 
tional muster.  In  ^at^onal  League  of 
Cities  v.  Vsery  426  US  833.  1976,  the 
Court  held  that  the  Commerce  Clause 
did  not  empower  Congress  to  enforce 
the  FLSA  requirements  against  the 
States  "In  areas  of  traditional  govern- 
ment functions.'  426  US,  al  852 

National  League  of  Cities  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  States,  for  our  cities,  and 
for  the  10th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Mr  President,  as  my  colleagues 
are  well  aware,  the  10th  amendment 
reserves  to  the  States  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States."  I  cosponsored  the  original 
version  of  this  bill  because  I  had  faith 
that    when    the    Supreme    Court,    in 


which  "The  Judicial  Power  of  the 
United  States— is— vested  •••.""  ne- 
glected to  read  the  10th  amendment, 
my  colleagues  in  this  Congre.ss  would 
heed  the  call  of  SUtes  right^s 

I  have  always  believed,  and  believe 
even  more  so  in  the  present  instance, 
that  Congress  must  act  to  protect 
States  rights  and  restore  meaning  to 
the  words  of  the  10th  amendment  As 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  S.  1570  does 
nothing  to  protect  these  rights  and  for 
that  reason.  I  cannot  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  Civil  Rights. 
William  Bradford  Reynolds,  who  testi- 
fied before  Senator  Nickles  subcom- 
mittee regarding  the  impact  of  Garcia. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  summarize  his  re- 
marks, but  I  want  to  quote  from  two 
sections  of  Mr.  Reynold's  testimony 
for  the  benefit  of  those  Senators  who 
have  not  focussed  in  the  constitutional 
questions  associated  with  the  Garcia 
decisions. 

The  decision  essentially  reads  the  Tenth 
Amendment  out  of  the  Constitution  as  an 
effective  limiution  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  states  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause.  .  .  .  The  Court  s  decision  goes 
beyond  the  misinterpretation  of  an  isolated 
constitutional  provision;  it  misapprehends 
the  fundamental  role  of  the  states  m  our 
system  of  government.  .  ,  ,  CStatesl  are  now 
held  as  nothing  more  sovereign  than  ordi- 
nary private  entities  when  Congress  seeks  to 
flex  the  awesome  muscle  of  its  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce. 

By  recognizing  the  states'  sovereignty  and 
preserving  their  ability  to  govern,  we  better 
secure  our  ultimate  goal  of  political  liberty 
for  all  Americans  through  decentralized 
government,  Ijet  there  be  no  mistake  on  one 
point,  however.  The  Administration  does 
not  advocate  'states"  rights"  in  any  narrow 
negative  sense:  we  advocate  stales'  responsi- 
bilities. And  in  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cases:  stale  and  local  governments  have 
managed  their  affairs  m  a  fully  responsible 
fashion  by  reaching  agreements  with  their 
workers,  by  providing  serMces  to  their  citi- 
zens at  costs  acceptable  to  theu-  taxpayers. 
and  by  securing  justice  for  their  inhabit- 
ants. 

While  the  damage  to  judicial  application 
of  the  Constitutional  doctrine  of  federalism 
caused  by  Garcia  will  likely  remain  unti!  the 
Supreme  Court  can  t>e  persuaded  t-c  remedv 
it,  the  Court  s  reliance  upon  Conpres*  a.'  the 
sole  bulwark  against  federa^  encroachments 
means  that  the  direct  practica;  harm  o!  the 
Garcia  holding  can  be  undone  b>  legislaiion, 
Even  If  not  cor^titutionally  required  to  do 
so.  Congress  should  for  sound  [xjlicy  reasons 
preserve  to  stale  and  local  governments  the 
authority  they  need  to  manage  their  own 
affairs, 

Mr  President,  under  the  original 
version  of  S  1570,  this  Congress  could 
have  shown  that  it  can  be  the  "sole 
bulwark  against  Federal  encroach- 
ments," This  compromise  bill  is  per- 
haps the  best  example  of  Congress'  In- 
ability to  restrain  its  ever-increasing 
power  to  interfere.  This  essentially 
new  bill  extends  FLSA  coverage  to  tra- 
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ditional  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments,  an  extension  which  the 
language  of  the  10th  amendment, 
given  any  meaning  at  all.  clearly  pro- 
hibits. 

With  the  decision  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  follow  this  path,  and  with 
the  political  fallout  much  too  weighty 
for  even  the  strongest  objector  to 
work  against  this  so-called  "compro- 
mise." I  can  only  ask:  Are  there  any 
powers  which  remain  the  exclusive 
domain  of  State  governments  and 
have  not  been  unsurped  by  the  Feder- 
al Government?  The  answer.  Mr. 
President,  in  light  of  the  Courts 
ruling  and  the  passage  of  this  bill,  is  a 
resounding  no. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  without  com- 
plimenting the  diligent  efforts  of  my 
good  friends  Senator  Nickles  and  Sen- 
ator Wilson.  These  men  had  the  cour- 
age to  act  immediately  to  introduce 
the  original  versions  of  this  legislation. 
Like  me.  they  believe  the  language  of 
the  10th  amendment  has  meaning 
today  just  as  it  had  meaning  nearly 
200  years  ago.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  them  in  this  battle  to 
protect  our  cities  and  municipalities 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Garcia  decision. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1570.  as  amended.  I  want 
to  commend  Senator  Nickles  for  his 
diligence  in  bringing  us  this  compro- 
mise measure.  Without  his  persever- 
ance, and  leadership,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee,  we 
may  not  have  been  able  to  provide 
adequate  relief  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments which  are  currently  strug- 
gling to  provide  essential  public  serv- 
ices to  citizens  with  limited  resources. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  express  my 
continuing  concern  that  coverage  of 
State  and  local  government  employees 
in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is 
beyond  the  limit  of  necessary  Federal 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  States 
and  localities  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment. The  bill  we  are  considering 
today  does  not  fully  address  this  con- 
cern. I  do  not  want  my  support  for 
this  bill  to  be  construed  as  approval  of 
the  FLSA  provision  it  modifies,  or  of 
the  Court's  acceptance  of  it  in  Garcia. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  protecting 
worker  rights.  This  is  a  question  of  de- 
fining the  proper  responsiblities  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Nearly  every  State  has  a  labor  stand- 
ards statute  of  its  own.  If  States  had 
wanted  State  and  local  government 
employees  to  have  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  instead  of  compensatory 
time,  they  could  have  authorized  it. 
Both  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
should  take  another  look  at  the  consti- 
tutional aspects  of  the  Garcia  decision 
lest  we  allow  it  to  make  federalism  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  States,  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  townships  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  making  of  this  legisla- 


tion will  not  be  satisfied  with  only  the 
economic  relief  provided  in  this  bill.  If 
they  do  not  challenge  the  underlying 
basis  for  the  Garcia  decision  they  will 
be  abdicating  their  own  political  pre- 
rogatives as  members  of  a  union  of 
States  in  exchange  for  what  could  be 
only  the  temporary  easing  of  financial 
hardship. 

I  am  supporting  the  compromise 
proposal  because  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  taxpayers  in  every  single  city 
In  America  from  suffering  reduced 
services  and  higher  taxes  to  pay  for 
burdensome,  federally  imposed  re- 
quirements. These  is  no  question  that 
immediate  action  by  the  Congress  is 
essential  before  the  Department  of 
Labor  begins  enforcement  of  mandat- 
ed overtime  pay  regulations  on  No- 
vember 1.  1985.  less  than  2  weeks 
away.  Even  though  I  believe  this  Is  an 
Incomplete  solution  to  the  issue,  and 
the  principle  of  federalism  deserves  to 
be  held  up  in  this  debate,  prudence 
suggests  that  we  should  go  forward 
with  the  legislation. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  that 
has  been  exhibited  on  this  matter  by 
the  members  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  particularly 
Senators  Nickles.  Stafford.  Pell, 
Metzenbaum,  and  our  very  fine  legisla- 
tive staffs.  The  bill,  S.  1570,  represents 
a  true  bipartisan  compromise.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Wilson  In  effectively  dealing  with 
this  issue  and  his  help  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

Once  again,  I  urge  the  expeditious 
enactment  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  In- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill,  similar  to  the  language  of  a  bill  I 
have  introduced  In  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, which  would  exempt  State  law 
enforcement  officials  from  provisions 
of  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  [ADEA]  dealing  with  man- 
datory retirement. 

Since  1947,  Congress  has  recognized 
the  need  for  early  retirement  benefits 
for  Federal  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  has  provided  special  early  retire- 
ment benefits  to  those  Federal  em- 
ployees whose  duties  are  primarily  in- 
vestigating, apprehending,  or  detain- 
ing persons  suspected  or  convicted  of 
committing  Federal  crimes.  These 
Federal  employees  Include  personnel 
in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  FBI.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service, 
the  Secret  Service,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Postal  Service.  Congress 
has  consistently  maintained  that  the 
need  for  early  retirement  policies  for 
these  employees  has  been  to  improve 
and  maintain  the  quality,  efficiency, 
and  productivity  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement activities. 

Similarly,  State  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  long  recognized  early  re- 
tirement as  necessary  to  attracting 
and  maintaining  a  quality  force  capa- 


ble of  physically  and  emotionally 
meeting  the  hazards  of  the  Job.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years,  the  EEOC.  under 
provisions  of  the  ADEA.  have  brought 
suit  against  several  States.  Including 
Kentucky,  challenging  early  retire- 
ment policies.  Most  recently,  the  Su- 
preme Court  reviewed  this  Issue  in  the 
case  of  Johnson  against  Mayor  and 
City  Council  of  Baltimore  in  which  it 
held  that  the  age  55  retirement  age 
for  Federal  firefighters  does  not  repre- 
sent a  determination  by  Congress  that 
age  55  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  [BFOQ)  to  the  require- 
ments of  ADEA.  This  decision,  and  a 
subsequent  decision  in  Western  Air- 
lines against  Crlswell  jeopardizes  the 
ability  of  our  States  and  communities 
to  structure  retirement  policies  which 
meet  their  specific  needs. 

The  amendment  that  I  sought  to 
offer  to  this  legislation.  S.  1570.  would 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  this  grow- 
ing problem.  However.  I  recognize  that 
this  bill  represents  the  result  of  long 
and  tedious  negotiations  between  the 
primary  sponsors,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma.  Senator 
Nickles.  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio.  Senator  Mftz- 
ENBAUM.  and  any  move  to  amend  it 
might  jeopardize  the  good  work  they 
have  done  in  reaching  a  consensus  on 
a  response  to  another  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  Garcia  against  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority. 

In  order  to  accommodate  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  agreed  not  to  offer  my 
amendment  at  this  time,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee.  Senator  Nick- 
les, win  hold  hearings  on  this  impor- 
tant issue  early  next  year.  The  good 
Senator  has  been  most  accommodat- 
ing to  me,  and  I  appreciate  his  consid- 
eration of  my  request,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  not  pressing  his  amendment 
at  this  time.  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  arrive  at  the  bill  before  us, 
and  any  attempt  to  amend  it  at  this 
time  could  derail  the  agreement  we 
have  reached. 

I  share  the  Senator's  concern  that  it 
Is  time  to  address  this  Issue  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Subcommittee. 
I  have  agreed  to  schedule  a  hearing  on 
this  matter  next  year.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Senator  Ford. 
for  withholding  his  amendment,  and  1 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  we  all  want  to  proceed  forward 
promptly  to  a  vote,  but  because  there 
were  some  comments  made  by  the  dls- 
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tlngulshed  Senator  from  California 
that  might  cause  some  to  have  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  facts.  I  think  it 
is  Important  that  we  point  out  that 
there  is  nothing  In  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  nor  anything  in  the 
court  decision  that  would  provide  for 
the  setting  of  wages.  All  Congress  did 
was  provide  that  they  have  to  pay 
time  and  a  half  over  40  hours.  What 
happened  was  about  10  years  ago  the 
courts  said  that  was  not  applicable  to 
public  employees.  More  recently.  In 
February  1985.  the  court  reversed 
itself  and  said  it  was  applicable  to  all 
employees.  If  it  Is  applicable  to  all  em- 
ployees, therefore,  they  are  entitled  to 
time  and  a  half  compensation. 

What  Congress  is  doing  in  this  effort 
Is  we  are  not  legislating  what  people 
are  going  to  get  paid.  We  are  trying  to 
make  It  possible  to  amend  the  law  so 
that  law  passed  maybe  almost  50  years 
ago,  which  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  courts  to  mean  to  be  applicable  to 
State  and  county  and  other  public  em- 
ployees, will  not  create  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  the  State,  counties, 
and  municipalities. 

We  are  not  saying  that  something  is 
new.  This  is  not  anything  new.  This  Is 
a  matter  of  ameliorating  a  problem 
that  exists.  You  say  that  Congress 
should  not  Involve  Itself  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  in- 
volved and  let  collective  bargaining 
take  place. 

I  do  not  have  to  spell  it  out  for  my 
colleague  from  California  that  there 
are  many  employees  who  do  not  have 
a  collective  bargaining  agent,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  a  concern  about 
them. 

The  fact  Is  at  this  instant,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many  of  us,  through  the  able 
efforts  of  many  of  our  staffs  as  well  as 
ourselves  we  were  able  to  affect  a  com- 
promise, a  compromise  that  the  public 
bodies  and  the  public  employees  are 
all  satisfied  with. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  the  Senator 
from  California  would  be  on  the  floor 
recognizing  that  without  this  bill, 
without  this  legislation,  there  would 
be  a  very,  very  large  burden  placed 
upon  the  public  bodies  of  this  country. 
Because  this  legislation  hopefully  will 
be  signed  into  law  before  November  1. 
that  will  not  occur.  Therefore,  rather 
than  be  critical,  I  think  he  might  very 
well  have  been  In  the  position,  having 
been  a  former  mayor,  to  say  that  we 
have  provided  this,  and  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  State,  county,  local 
and  municipal  employees  are  saying 
this  Is  a  great  solution.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  former  mayor  of  San  Diego  in  this 
Instance  does  not  see  fit  to  join  the 
chorus.  If  he  feels  strongly  that  he 
wants  to  vote  no,  of  course,  this  Is  his 
privilege,  but  I  think  an  eloquent 
result  has  been  obtained  and  I  am 
sorry  he  does  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
true,  and  I  think  I  have  Indicated  that 


already,  that  without  this  legislation  a 
far  greater  burden  would  befall  the 
cities  and  States  of  this  Nation  But  If 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wonders  why  I 
do  not  join  in  declaring  victory,  It  Is 
because  of  the  numerous  mayors  I 
have  talked  to,  not  just  In  my  own 
State  but  all  across  the  country  who 
say,  "It  Is  the  best  we  can  get.  We  do 
not  like  It.  It  Is  going  to  cost  us  money 
but  If  we  do  not  pass  it,  of  course,  it 
will  cost  us  far  more.  " 

That  is  why  I  do  not  celebrate  with 
the  Senator.  It  Is  half  a  loaf.  I  hope, 
but  It  Is  a  serious  mistake.  I  must  say 
that  when  Congress  dictates  that 
there  will  be  premium  overtime,  time- 
and-a-half,  that,  in  my  judgment,  Is 
setting  wages.  We  may  not  have  set 
the  scale,  but  we  have  said  that  what- 
ever is  overtime  shall  be  guaranteed  to 
be  time-and-a-half  whether  it  be  in 
cash  or  compensatory  time  off. 

I  will  tell  you  what  people  have  told 
me.  and  that  is  that  people  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  as  well  as  mine  will 
suffer  as  a  result  because  those 
charged  with  delivering  service  to 
them  will  be  unable  to  deliver  the 
same  level  of  service  without  raising 
taxes  or  without  reallocating  re- 
sources. Many  of  them  will  not  do  it. 
They  will  take  the  way  out  of  cutting 
service.  There  is  simply  no  avoidance. 

I  must  say  that  with  respect  to  the 
universal  joy  described  among  those 
who  participated  in  the  bargaining 
process,  that  is  an  exaggeration  as 
well.  Frankly.  I  am  not  pleased  at  all 
with  the  performance  of  those  who 
purported  to  represent  the  city  and 
State  governments.  I  do  not  think 
they  did  a  very  good  job  in  bargaining. 
But  to  be  fair.  I  will  say  that  because 
of  the  November  1  deadline  and  the 
calamity  that  awaits  them  without 
some  action,  that,  in  fact,  they  were 
over  a  barrel. 

I  will  have  to  tell  him  that  if  he  Is 
sorry  I  cannot  join  him  in  celebrating, 
I  am  sorrier  than  he  Is,  but  I  would  be 
a  fool  In  celebrating  this.  It  Is  a  far 
better  thing  than  would  occur  without 
It. 

May  I  address  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr.  President,  the  question  I  address 
is  this:  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
compromise  which  has  been  described 
in  such  glowing  terms  has  been  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation  on  the 
Senate  side  However,  I  understand 
that  in  the  markup  on  the  House  side 
some  liberty  has  been  taken  with  this 
compromise  and  that  in  addition  to 
the  480-hour  cap  after  which  ca^h 
must  be  paid  instead  of  compensatory 
overtime,  on  the  House  side  they  have 
amended  the  provision  to  include  an 
180-hour  cap  for  other  than  safety  em- 
ployees Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  I  understand  the 
question,  the  Senator  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. In  our  bill  that  we  have  before  us 


we  do  have  a  compensatory  time  bank 
of  480  hours.  That  Is  what  I  hope  they 
will  adopt  In  the  House  provision.  We 
will  be  working  with  Chairman  Haw- 
kins and  other  Members  of  the  House, 
hoping  they  will  adopt  an  identical  bill 
to  what  we  are  passing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  would  only  say  If  we 
are  going  to  compromise.  I  expect  it  to 
be  honored  in  the  other  body  as  well, 
both  in  terms  of  a  possible  conference 
or  In  terms  of  a  bill  coming  to  us  from 
the  House.  I  think  we  should  make 
clear  to  the  House  that  we  are  going 
to  honor  the  compromise  and  not 
allow  amendments  to  it  that  derogate 
that  number 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments  and  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  to  keep  the  480  figure. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  am  not  talking 
about  that  figure.  I  am  talking  about 
an  entirely  different  provision,  that 
anything  contained  in  the  compromise 
that  relates  to  nonsafety  employees 
being  assigned  the  180-hour  cap. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
keep  all  employees  at  the  480-hour  cap 
and  not  have  a  separate  category  for 
others. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  proposal. 

As  a  member  of  the  sut)committee  I 
sat  In  on  the  hearings  and  had  occa- 
sion to  confer  with  mayors  and  Gover- 
nors. I  must  give  due  credit  and  I  must 
commend  both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommmlttee  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  for 
having  worked  up  this  compromise. 

Having  been  In  the  intitial  negotia- 
tions, I  think  what  we  have  here  is 
something  which  I  myself  never  ex- 
pected to  come  before  the  Senate.  I 
had  expected  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
floor  if  the  bill  had  come  in  the  form 
in  which  It  was  first  introduced. 

Concerning  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  rather  than 
having  the  ruling  go  into  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  we  have  a  date  here  that 
this  act  will  take  effect  April  15,  which 
means  that  States,  cities,  counties,  and 
municipalities  will  have  a  period  of  5^ 
months  to  make  the  adjustments 
rather  than  immediately  having  to 
comply  with  the  decision  arrived  at 
here  this  evening. 

So  I  join  m  commending  the  two 
managers  of  the  measure  and  I  am  In 
strong  support  of  it 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President, 
I  do  want  to  acknowledge  publicly  the 
a&sLstance  that  Senator  Matsctkaga 
and  his  staff  have  given  us  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  He  was  very 
much  Involved  in  this  entire  Issue  and 
we  are  grateful  for  his  support  along 
the  way  as  well  as  his  support  this 
evening. 
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I  also  wish  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  two  letters,  both  of  which  are 
directed  to  Senator  Nicklis  and 
myself,  one  of  which  says: 

The  National  Association  of  Counties.  Na 
tlonal  Conference  of  SUle  Legislators.  Na 
tlonal  League  of  Cities,  and  United  SUtes 
Conference  of  Mayors  commend  you  both 
for  the  leadership  you  have  shown  In  resolv- 
ing the  difficulties  faced  by  state  and  local 
governments  across  the  nation  as  a  result  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  Garxria 
V.  the  San  Antonio  Mass  Transit  Authority 
case. 

That  Is  signed  by  the  executive  di- 
rector of  each  of  those  agencies. 

Then  we  have  another  letter,  also 
addressed  to  both  of  us.  which  says: 

On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  I  want  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  the  revised  version  of 
S.  1570.  Your  joint  efforts  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  full  committee  are  appreciat- 
ed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
of  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  9.  198S. 
Hon.  Don  Nicklss. 
Hon.  How/uto  MrrzKNBAtTH. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resourcet. 
U.S.     Senate,     Dirluen     Senate     Office 
Building,  Washinolon.  DC. 

Dear  Senators:  The  National  Association 
of  Counties.  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislators.  National  League  of  Cities,  and 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  com- 
mend you  both  for  the  leadership  you  have 
shown  In  resolving  the  difficulties  faced  by 
state  and  local  governments  across  the 
nation  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  In  the  Garcia  v.  the  San  Antonio 
Mass  TYansit  Authority  case. 

The  legislation  you  have  Introduced.  S. 
1570  as  amended,  the  Nicltles-Metzenbaum 
bill,  provides  a  solution  to  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  Garcia  which  Is  balanced  and  equi- 
table for  all  parties.  It  maintains  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  at 
the  same  time  recognizes  the  special  circum- 
stances faced  by  public  employers  and 
public  employees. 

Be  assured  that  you  have  the  strong  sup- 
port of  all  of  our  organizations  for  your  bill 
and  that  we  will  provide  whatever  assistance 
Is  needed  to  achieve  Its  passage  In  Its  cur- 
rent form. 

Sincerely, 

JOHW  J.  OUKTHIR. 

Executive     Director. 
U.S.    Conjerence  of 
Mayors. 
Matt  Cormr, 

Executive     Director, 
National    Associa- 
tion of  Counties. 
Alan  Beals. 

Executive      Director, 
National  League  of 
Cities. 
Eakl  MACKry. 

Executive  Director, 
National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legis- 
lators. 

Amxricam  Pdkxation  or  Labor 


AND  Congress  or  Industrial 

Organizations. 
October  10,  198S. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 
Hon.  Howard  MtrmnBAxnt, 
Subcommittee    on     Lat>or.     Committee    on 
Labor     and     Human     Resources.     U.S. 
Senate,  Washtngton,  DC. 
Dear  Senators:  On   behalf  of   the  AFL- 
CIO.  I  want  to  express  our  support  for  the 
revised  version  of  S.  1570.  Your  Joint  efforts 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  full  committee 
are  appreciated. 

In  the  AFL-CIO's  Judgment.  S.  1570.  as 
revised,  reflects  a  balanced  approach  that 
resolves  the  questions  raised  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Garcia  v.  San  An- 
tonio Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  The 
bill  preserves  the  Integrity  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  Is  so  vital  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  employees  while  addressing  the  con- 
cerns of  public  employers. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  provide  whatever  as- 
sistance Is  needed  to  achieve  passage  of  the 
bill  In  Its  current  form. 
Sincerely. 

Ray  Denison. 
Director.  Department  of  Legxslatxon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  under  a  time  agreement? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  are 
through.  We  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Oiclahoma  for  their  worlt  on  this 
matter  In  the  subcommittee.  I  am  cer- 
tainly impressed  with  the  letters  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  all  the 
Members  who  will  be  affected  by  this. 
I  have  answered  perhaps  as  much  mail 
on  this  issue  ever  since  the  Garcia  de- 
cision was  rendered  as  on  any  item  I 
can  think  of. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  subcommittee 
did  any  computations  on  what  the 
total  cost  of  this  is  in  excess,  for  exam- 
ple, of  what  the  cost  would  have  been 
had  the  Garcia  decision  never  been 
rendered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  To  respond  to  the 
question,  there  Is  a  variety  of  esti- 
mates that  have  been  floating  around, 
the  figure  we  heard  that  la  more  prev- 
alent than  anything  is.  If  we  did  not 
address  the  Garcia  decision,  we  were 
probably  talking  of  In  excess  of  $3  bil- 
lion per  year  that  would  go  to  the 
cities,  counties,  and  States.  Again. 
those  estimates  are  hard  to  compute, 
but  that  Is  In  the  bail  park 

Mr.  BUMPERS  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  how  much  that  figure  would  be  re- 
duced by  passing  this  bill,  assuming 
the  House  accepts  It  as  it  Is? 

Mr  NICKLES  Again,  It  la  hard  to 
calculate  and  I  would  be  trying  to  pull 
a  figure  from  the  air,  but  since  we 
have  allowed  the  option  of  comp  time. 
there  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
we  have  saved  well  over,  I  am  going  to 
say  over  two-thirds,  because  when  we 
allowed  the  comp  time  option  and  we 
have  eliminated  the  past  liability. 
Also,  we  have  allowed  and  have  ex- 
empted volunteers  and  the  volunteer 


category  is  impossible  to  calculate.  But 
its  effect  economically  would  be  dra- 
matic. 

Mr  METZENBAUM,  Will  the  Sena 
tor  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  might  say 
the  CBO  advised  us  that  most  of  the 
expenses  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  incurred  by  reason  of  the  Garcia 
decision  have  been  alleviated  by 
reason  of  this  amendment.  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  define  more  accurately  for 
the  Senator  what  CBO  means  by 
"most. "  but  I  think  my  own  guessti- 
mate would  be  that  it  is  somewhere 
between  66%  percent  and  90  percent 
t)ecause  It  makes  possible  the  use  of 
comp  time  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  possible.  I  think  the  comp  time  will 
pretty  much  cover  almost  all  of  the 
expenses. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  mean  to 
prolong  this  debate,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  the  facts  on  the  table. 
The  orily  way  comp  time  reduces  the 
cost  Is  by  elimination  of  services  be- 
cause it  means  people  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  on  the  Job  providing  services 
are  permitted  time  off.  Either  you 
eliminate  services  that  way  or  you  hire 
somebody  else  to  perform  the  service 
while  the  person  is  taking  the  comp 
time  off. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  point  out  to  my  colleague  that  there 
is  lots  of  time  taken  off  where  people 
do  not  fill  in  for  the  time  taken  off.  If 
he  wants  to  check  the  facts,  he  can 
Just  look  in  his  own  office,  my  office, 
or  Senator  Nickles'  office.  People  do 
take  time  off  and  the  same  people  at 
other  times  also  work  overtime.  This  is 
a  way  to  see  that  it  does  not  provide  a 
financial  burden. 

Mr,  NICKLES.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  NICKLES  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Just  to  give  a  little  different  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  to  give  an  example,  the  city 
police  force  In  Tulsa,  OK,  right  now 
offers  comp  time  at  time-anda-half  or 
pay  at  time  and  a  half  The  Garcia  de- 
cision said,  no.  you  cannot  do  that,  you 
have  to  pay  cash  The  Garcia  decision 
was  going  to  cost  the  city  more  money. 
Now  we  are  allowing  them  to  have  the 
option  that  we  had  before  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  City  We  are  Just 
giving  them  that  nexibillty. 

Mr  President.  I  had  mentioned 
•A  hen  I  took  the  floor  that  I  thought 
this  would  take  just  a  few  minutes. 
That  is  one  of  the  ways  1  was  able  to 
Interject  this  amendment  at  that  time, 
I  hope  we  can  conclude  this  In  short 
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order  and  I  can  somewhat  keep  my 
commitment  to  our  majority  leader. 

Mr,  BUMPERS.  We  can  finish  it  up 
from  my  standpoint  by  Just  answering 
one  more  question. 

Prior  to  Garcia,  in  a  case,  for  exam- 
ple, where  a  State  trooper  worked  60 
hours  a  week  in  the  past— for  example, 
in  my  State,  we  had  a  comp  time  rule 
where  he  got  an  additional  20  hours 
off  at  some  time  and  he  was  not  paid 
time-and-a-half  for  that  extra  20 
hours  he  put  in.  As  I  understand  it, 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Just 
said  is  that  that  will  be  the  sense  of 
the  rule  here.  He  will  be  entitled  to 
time-and-a-half  pay,  but  it  can  also  be 
paid  with  comp  time  as  it  was  in  the 
past  if  comp  time  were  recomputed  at 
time-and-a-half  rates.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NICKLES,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, comp  time  would  be  computed  at 
time-and-a-half  so  if  he  worked  20 
extra  hours,  he  would  receive  30  hours 
of  comp  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  certainly 
ought  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  dra- 
matically. That  has  been  the  primary 
concern  of  my  State,  county,  and  city 
officials,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
and  I  thank  the  Senators  again  for  it. 
It  answers  what  is  obviously  a  knotty 
problem.  It  may  not  be  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  but  it  will  help  the 
counties  in  my  State,  who  are  already 
so  hard  hit  by  the  loss  of  revenue 
sharing  and  what  may  be  perhaps  a 
loss  from  the  deductibility  of  state  and 
local  taxes. 

Mr,  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unfinimous  consent  that  Senators 
Wallop  and  Hollings  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  881)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee sul)stitute.  as  amended. 

The  committee  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  legislation  and 
I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Nicklxs.  and 
others  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
bring  this  much-needed  relief  to  our 
States  and  communities. 

I  have  heard  from  many  Kansas  offi- 
cials over  the  past  few  months  who  are 
truly  desperate  for  an  alternative  to 
the  Garcia  decision.  Those  officials 
have  shown  me  their  budgets,  their 
current  levels  of  service  and.  finally, 
the  impossible  financial  burdens  they 
would  suffer  under  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  ruling. 

It  is  doubtful  that  many  of  us  would 
question  the  need  for  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  [FLSA]  wage  and  hour 
standards  in  most  work  situations,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  unique  services  pro- 


vided by  local,  county,  and  State  gov- 
ernments do  not  reasonably  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  FLSA.  In 
many  small  communities,  emergency 
services  are  provided  by  a  handful  of 
people— too  few  to  maintain  a  24-hour 
state  of  readiness.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  that  personnel  in  that  sort  of 
circumstance  can  work  8  hours  and 
call  it  a  day.  That  would  mean  drasti- 
cally reduced  protection  in  the  event 
of  a  real  emergency.  Few  localities 
could  afford  to  comply  with  FLSA  re- 
quirements without  the  necessary  revi- 
sions provided  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  sensible,  uncom- 
plicated solution  to  what  might  other- 
wise be  a  disastrous  situation  for  our 
States  and  communities.  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  view  that  we  should  not 
exempt  government  employees  from  a 
wage-and-hour  standard  that  is  almost 
universally  applied  in  the  private 
sector,  but  I  believe  that  providing  the 
option  of  comptime  will  adequately  ad- 
dress the  somewhat  imique  require- 
ments of  public  service.  This  legisla- 
tion will  ensure  that  public  sector  em- 
ployees—and those  who  rely  on  their 
service— will  be  treated  fairly. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
many  Kar\sans  who  are  looking  to  the 
Congress  for  a  solution  to  their  dilem- 
ma, I  sincerely  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
pass  the  legislation  that  is  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1570.  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Public  Employee 
Overtime  Compensation  Act.  The  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  is  a  neces- 
sary response  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Garcia  versus  San 
Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit  Author- 
ity, The  Court  in  Garcia  held  that  the 
10th  amendment  provides  no  protec- 
tion for  State  and  local  governments 
from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  [FLSA], 
thereby  making  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  eligible  for  over- 
time compensation. 

The  Garcia  decision  will  have  signifi- 
cant consequences  for  State  and  local 
governments.  The  immediate  Impact 
of  the  decision  Is  to  Impose  unantici- 
pated costs  and  extreme  administra- 
tive burdens  on  these  governments 
The  amendment  offered  today  will 
provide  State  and  local  governments 
the  flexibility  they  need  to  operate, 
while  providing  public  employees  with 
premium  compensation  for  any  over- 
time worked.  It  also  excludes  volun- 
teers from  the  definition  of  the  term 
■'employee," 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  im- 
mediate burden  on  State  and  local  tax- 
payers of  hundreds  of  million  of  dol- 
lars in  FLSA  compliance  costs  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  amendment  The  greatest 
cost  and  most  significant  burden  on 
government  will  be  paying  time  and  a 


half  for  overtime  instead  of  providing 
compensatory  time  off  for  overtime 
hours  worked. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma  and  Ohio,  Sena- 
tors NicKLXs  and  Metzenbaum,  for 
their  efforts  to  resolve  the  difficulties 
faced  by  State  and  local  governments 
across  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Garcia, 
After  much  negotiation  a  workable 
compromise  was  reached  in  the  form 
of  this  legislation.  It  has  been  praised 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislators, 
as  well  as  the  APT.^CIO. 

The  bill  modifies  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  FLSA  to  make  compensation 
time  available  in  lieu  of  overtime  pay 
for  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Under  this  legislation, 
public  woriis  could  be  compensated  for 
overtime  in  time  off,  rather  than  cash. 
if  provided  in  collective  bargaining 
agreements  or  individual  agreements 
between  employers  and  employees. 
Such  compensation,  however,  must  be 
at  a  rate  of  time  and  one-half  for  each 
overtime  hour  worked.  Employees 
could  bank  up  to  480  hours  of  compen- 
sating time,  and  they  must  be  allowed 
to  use  their  compensatory  time  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  requesting  it,  as 
long  as  the  employer  s  operation  is  not 
unduly  disrupted.  The  legislation 
would  be  effective  April  15,  1986  thus 
allowing  States  and  local  governments 
ample  time  to  comply  with  the  stated 
regulations. 

The  compensatory  time  system.  In 
contrast  to  the  FTSA  system  of  time 
and  a  half  pay  for  overtime,  recognizes 
the  need  for  public  employees  to  work 
flexible  schedules  For  example,  forest 
firefighters  or  StAte  legislative  staff 
may  be  required  to  work  round  the 
clock  for  days  and  weeks  durmg  peak 
periods  of  paid  leave  The  compensato- 
ry time  system,  thus,  balances  the  sea- 
sonal and  unpredictable  nature  of  the 
work  with  the  need  to  maintain  a 
trained,  organized,  and  stable  work 
force.  This  system  will  also  save  States 
millions  of  dollars  in  comptime  pay, 
and  therefore  will  not  restrict  the  ca- 
pacity of  State  and  local  governments 
to  effectively  provide  public  services 
and  respond  to  emergencies 

Mr  President.  I  believe  this  bill  em- 
bodies an  extremely  workable  compro- 
mise which  must  be  approved  It  rec- 
ognizes the  financial  hardships  to 
cities  and  counties  m  avoiding  these 
costs,  but  It  also  protects  the  rights  of 
employees  to  be  compensated  for  over- 
time, f  applaud  the  work  of  the  Labor 
Committee  m  reaching  this  agreement 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  measure  as  amended 

Thank  vou,  Mr  President. 

Mr  QUAYLE  Mr  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cospon&or  of  S.  1570,  a 
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bill  to  amend  the  effect  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  Garcia 
versus  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority.  This  bill,  intro- 
duced and  expertly  sheparded  to  the 
floor  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Don  Nick- 
LES,  has  prevented  municipal  disasters 
that  almost  certainly  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  impact  of  the  decision 
in  Garcia. 

Senator  Nickles  Instantly  under- 
stood the  threat  that  Garcia  presented 
to  State  and  local  governments,  espe- 
cially In  this  time  of  severe  economic 
constraints.  He  put  his  finger  in  the 
dike,  and  by  doing  so  he  prevented  not 
only  a  flood  of  lawsuits,  but  he  saved 
States  and  local  governments  from 
being  Inundated  by  excess  overtime 
payments,  or  from  having  to  convince 
their  residents  to  pay  extra  taxes  to 
support  the  same  level  of  services  as 
they  had  enjoyed  in  past  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  the  Garcia  decision  would  have  had 
a  very  unfortunate  impact  on  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Town  mayors  and 
county  officials  have  been  burning  my 
ear  about  what  the  Garcia  decision 
will  do  to  their  budgets  this  year.  Indi- 
ana municipalities  are  worried  about 
budgeting  for  thousands  of  dollars 
more  than  they  had  planned  for.  This 
bill  will  allow  them  to  stay  within 
their  budget  because  it  permits  State 
and  local  governments  to  give  employ- 
ees 1  Vi  hours  of  compensatory  time  off 
for  each  hour  of  overtime  worked. 
Those  employees  will  be  covered  by 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  but 
their  employers  will  have  the  option 
to  reward  their  employees  who  work 
overtime  with  compensatory  time  off 
rather  than  be  required  to  pay  penalty 
wages. 

In  addition  to  permitting  State  and 
local  governments  to  use  compensato- 
ry time  off  in  lieu  of  paying  overtime. 
S.  1570  will  exempt  volunteers,  such  as 
firefighters,  from  coverage,  even  if  the 
volunteers  are  paid  expense  money. 
State  and  local  legislative  employees, 
except  library  employees  would  be  ex- 
empted from  coverage.  This  bill  will 
also,  nullify  pending  lawsuits  against 
the  States  or  municipalities.  Plnally, 
the  bill  provides  that  firefighters  and 
law  enforcement  employees  who  vol- 
untarily do  part-time  work  different 
from  their  regular  jobs  will  be  consid- 
ered as  working  two  separate  Jobs. 
Thus,  hours  worked  at  the  second  Job 
would  not  be  counted  toward  the  over- 
time limit  at  the  main  Job.  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  cover,  for  example, 
a  firefighter  who  also  works  at  a  com- 
munity youth  center. 

This  bill  Is  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment worked  out  between  labor  unions 
representing  public  employees  and 
public  employer  orgauiizations  such  as 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  and  the  Na- 
tional  Association   of   Counties.   The 


International  City  Management  Asso- 
ciation estimated  that  the  costs  of 
compliance  with  the  Garcia  decision 
would  be  more  that  $1  billion  per  year. 
Other  groups  have  estimated  in  the  $2 
to  $4  billion  range.  The  city  of  Indian- 
apolis has  estimated  that  an  additional 
$400,000  will  be  needed  to  maintain 
services  if  the  Garcia  decision  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  unchanged.  Shelby- 
ville.  IN,  will  have  to  pad  Its  budget  by 
$50,000  to  comply.  In  Zlonsville.  an 
extra  $15,000  would  be  needed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  police  and  street  depart- 
ment overtime.  In  Carmel.  an  addi- 
tional $15,000  for  police  and  another 
$15,000  for  firefighters  would  be 
needed  to  comply  with  Garcia.  In  Leb- 
anon. IN.  an  extra  $7,000  Is  planned 
for  police  and  fire  overtime  payments 
and  In  Martinsville,  the  city's  budget 
will  have  to  be  increased  by  $33,700  to 
comply  with  the  Garcia  decision.  I  can 
go  on  and  on  about  the  letters  and  the 
phone  calls  I  have  received  about  this 
Supreme  Court  decision,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  can  do  the 
same. 

Again.  I  am  delighted  to  support  S. 
1570.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  In  supporting  this  bill  that 
was  reported  out  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  unani 
mously. 

I  would  like  to  note  that,  by  passing 
this  bill  in  a  timely  fashion,  the 
Senate  will  have  beaten  the  November 
1.  1985.  deadline,  the  date  on  which 
Secretary  Brock  has  proniised  the 
Congress  that  he  will  begin  enforcing 
the  Department  of  Labor's  regulations 
with  respect  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees. I  understand  that  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  report- 
ed Its  bill,  H.R.  3530.  I  am  told  that 
they  plan  to  go  to  the  House  floor 
next  week.  Because  the  two  bills  are 
very  similar,  1  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  considered  quickly 
and  the  bill  will  be  on  the  President's 
desk  by  November  1.  1985.  Again.  I 
commend  Senator  Nickles  for  his 
leadership  during  this  emergency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE  Mr  President,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  opportunity  for 
a  rollcall  vote.  The  only  thing  left  Is  to 
register  our  opinion  I  take  this  time 
to  say  I  think  It  is  a  bad  compromise 
and  I  am  opposed  to  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  Is,  shall  it  pajss. 

So  the  bin  <S.  1570)  as  amended  was 
passed  as  follows: 


S.  1570 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TlTLi:  ROTRENCE  TO  ACT 

Section  l.  (a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Labor  Stajidards 
Amendments  of  1985". 

(b)  Reterence  to  Act.— Whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  t>e  a  reference  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938 

compensatory  time 

Sec.  2.  <a)  Compensatory  Time.— Section  7 
(29  U.S.C.  207)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"{oXD  Employees  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  Interstate  governmental  agency 
may  receive.  In  accordance  with  this  sulwec- 
tion  and  in  lieu  of  overtime  compensation, 
compensatory  time  off  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  hours  for  each  hour 
of  employment  for  which  overtime  compen- 
sation is  required  by  this  section. 

"(2)  A  public  agency  may  provide  compen- 
satory time  under  paragraph  <1)  only— 

"(A)  pursuant  to— 

"(1)  applicable  provisions  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, or  any  other  agreement  be- 
tween  the  public  agency  and  representative 
of  such  employees:  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  employees  not  covered 
by  sut>clause  (I),  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing arrived  at  between  the  employer 
and  employee  t>efore  the  performance  of 
the  work;  and 

"(B)  if  the  employee  haa  not  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  in  excess  of  the  limit  appli- 
cable to  the  employee  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (3). 

In  the  case  of  employees  described  In  clause 
(A)(ll)  hired  prior  to  April  15,  1986.  the  reg- 
ular practice  in  effect  on  April  15.  1986, 
with  respect  to  compensatory  time  off  for 
such  employees  In  lieu  of  the  receipt  of 
overtime  compensation,  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  or  understanding  under  such 
clause  (A)(ll).  Except  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  the  provision  of  compensato- 
ry time  off  to  such  employees  for  hou.-s 
worked  after  April  14.  1986.  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection. 

■(3)(A)  No  overtime  compensation  In  the 
form  of  compensatory  time  off  may  be  ac- 
crued by  any  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
Slate,  or  an  Interstate  governmental  agency. 
In  excess  of  480  hours  for  hours  worked 
after  April  15.  1986.  Any  such  employee 
who,  after  April  15,  1986.  has  accrued  480 
hours  of  compensatory  time  off  shall,  for 
additional  overtime  hours  of  work,  be  paid 
overtime  compensation. 

"(B)  If  compensation  Is  paid  to  an  employ- 
ee for  accrued  compensatory  time  off.  such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  at  the  regular 
rate  of  compensation  earned  by  the  employ- 
ee at  the  time  the  employee  receives  such 
payment. 

(4)  An  employee  who  has  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  off  authorized  to  be  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  shall,  upon  termina- 
tion of  employment,  be  paid  for  the  unused 
compensatory  time  at  the  regular  rate  of 
compensation  earned  by  the  employee  at 
the  time  the  employee  receives  compensa- 
tion for  overtime. 
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■<5)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental 
agency— 

"(A)  who  has  accrued  compensatory  time 
off  authorized  to  be  provided  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  and 

■(B)  who  has  requested  the  use  of  such 
compensatory  time. 

shall  be  permitted  by  the  employee's  em- 
ployer to  use  such  time  within  a  reasonable 
period  after  making  the  request  if  the  use  of 
the  compensatory  time  does  not  unduly  dis- 
rupt the  operations  of  the  public  agency. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  the  term  overtime  compensation' 
means  the  compensation  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  and 

"(B)  the  term  compensatory  time'  or 
compensatory  time  off  means  hours  during 
which  an  employee  is  not  working  and 
which  are  not  counted  as  hours  worked 
during  the  applicable  workweek  or  other 
work  period  for  purposes  of  overtime  com- 
pensation, and  for  which  the  employee  is 
compensated  at  the  employees  regular 
rate.". 

(b)  Existing  Cou-EcrrivE  Bargaining 
Agreements— A  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment which  is  in  effect  on  April  15,  1986. 
and  which  permits  compensatory  time  off  in 
lieu  of  overtime  compensation  shall  remain 
ii  effect  until  its  expiration  date  unless  oth- 
erwise modified,  except  that  compensatory 
time  shall  be  provided  after  April  14,  1986, 
in  accordance  with  section  7(o)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)). 

(c)  Liability  and  Deferred  Payment.— (1) 
No  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  under  section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 7  or  IKc)  (as  it  relates  to  section  7)  of 
such  Act  occurring  before  April  15.  1986. 
with  respect  to  any  employee  of  the  State, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency  who  would 
not  have  been  covered  by  such  Act  under 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  special  enforce- 
ment policy  on  January  1,  1985.  and  pub- 
lished In  sections  775.2  and  775.4  of  title  29 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(2)  A  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  defer  until  August  1.  1986,  the  payment 
of  overtime  compensation  under  section  7  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  for 
hours  worked  after  April  14,  1986. 

SPECIAL  details,  OCCASIONAL  OR  SPORADIC 
employment,  and  SUBSTITUTION 

Sec  3.  (a)  Special  Detail  Work  for  Fire 
Protection  and  Law  Enforcement  Employ- 
ees.-Section  7  (29  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  sul>sectlon  (o)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 2)  the  following: 

"(p)(l)  If  an  individual  who  is  employed 
by  a  State,  political  sut>divlslon  of  a  State, 
or  an  interstate  governmental  agency  In  fire 
protection  or  law  enforcement  activities  (In- 
cluding activities  of  security  personnel  in 
correctional  institutions)  and  who,  solely  at 
such  individual's  option,  agrees  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  special  detail  by  a  separate  or 
independent  employer  in  fire  protection, 
law  enforcement,  or  related  activities,  the 
hours  such  individuals  was  employed  by 
such  separate  and  independent  employer 
may  be  excluded  by  the  public  agency  em- 
ploying such  individual  in  the  calculation  of 
the  hours  for  which  the  employee  Is  entitled 
to  overtime  compensation  under  this  section 
if  the  public  agency— 

"(A)  requires  that  its  employees  engaged 
In  fire  protection,  law  enforcement,  or  secu- 


rity activities  be  hired  by  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent employer  to  perform  the  special 
detail, 

"(B)  facilitates  the  employment  of  such 
employees  by  a  separate  and  independent 
employer,  or 

"(C)  otherwise  affects  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  such  employees  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  employer.'. 

(b)  Occasional  or  Sporadic  Employ- 
ment—Section  7(q)  (29  U.S.C.  207).  as  added 
by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  If  an  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
undertakes,  on  an  occasional  or  sporadic 
basis  and  solely  at  the  employee's  option, 
part-time  employment  for  the  public  agency 
which  Is  in  a  different  capacity  from  any  ca- 
pacity In  which  the  employee  is  regularly 
employed,  the  hours  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed in  performing  the  different  employ- 
ment may  be  excluded  by  the  public  agency 
in  the  calculation  of  the  hours  for  which 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  overtime  com- 
pensation under  this  section.". 

(c)  Substitution.— (1)  Section  7(p)  (29 
U.S.C.  207),  as  amended  by  subsection  (b).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  If  an  Individual  who— 

Is  employed  by  a  public  agency  which  is  a 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
interstate  government  agency. 

agrees,  with  the  approval  of  the  public 
agency  and  solely  at  the  option  of  such  indi- 
vidual, to  substitute  during  scheduled  work 
hours  for  another  individual  who  is  em- 
ployed by  such  agency  In  the  same  activi- 
ties, the  hours  such  employee  worked  as  a 
substitute  may  be  excluded  by  the  public 
agency  in  the  calculation  of  the  hours  for 
which  the  employee  is  entitled  to  overtime 
compensation  under  this  section.". 

(2)  Section  11(c)  (29  U.S.C.  211(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "The  employer  of  an  employee  who  per- 
forms substitute  work  described  in  section 
7(p)(4)  may  not  be  required  under  this  sub- 
section to  keep  a  record  of  the  hours  of  the 
substitute  work.". 

VOLUNTEERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition— Section  3(e)  (29 
U.S.C.  203(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4) ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■(4)(A)  The  term  employee'  does  not  in- 
clude any  Individual  who  Is  a  volunteer  for  a 
public  agency  which  is  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency.  If  (i)  the  Individual  re- 
ceives no  compensation  or  Is  paid  expenses, 
reasonable  benefits,  or  a  nominal  fee  to  per- 
form the  services  for  which  the  individual 
volunteered  and  (ID  such  services  are  not 
the  same  type  of  services  which  the  individ- 
ual is  employed  to  perform  for  such  public 
agency. 

"(B)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  Interstate  governmental  agency 
may  volunteer  to  perform  services  for  any 
other  State,  political  subdivision,  or  inter- 
state governmental  agency.  Including  a 
State,  political  subdivision  or  agency  with 
which  the  employing  State,  political  subdi- 
vision, or  agency  has  a  mutual  aid  agree- 
ment.". 

(b)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  March 
15,  1986,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  paragraph  (4)  of 


section  3(e)  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section). 

(c)  Current  Practice.- If  before  April  15, 
1986.  the  practice  of  a  public  agency  was  to 
treat  certain  Individuals  as  volunteers,  such 
individuals  shall  until  April  15.  1986,  be  con- 
sidered, for  purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  volunteers  and  not 
as  employees.  No  public  agency  which  is  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency  shall  t>e 
liable  for  a  violation  of  section  6  (xxurring 
before  April  15.  1986,  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices deemed  by  that  agency  to  have  been 
performed  for  it  by  an  individual  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

state  and  local  legislative  employees 
Sec.  5.  Clause  (ID  of  section  3(e)(2>(C)  (29 
U.S.C.  203(e)(2)(C))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (III), 

(2)  by  striking  out  "who"  in  subclause 
(IV), 

( 3 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (IV)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  or",  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subclause  (IV)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(V)  is  an  employee  in  the  legislative 
branch  or  legislative  body  of  that  State,  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  agency  and  is  not  em- 
ployed by  the  legislative  library  of  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency.". 

EFFEcrrivE  date 
Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  April  15,  1986.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  before  such  date  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 
implement  such  amendments. 

eftect  op  amendments 
Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  whether  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
is  liable  under  section  16  of  the  Pair  Latxjr 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 6,  7,  or  11  of  such  Act  occurring  before 
April  15.  1986.  with  respect  to  any  employee 
of  such  public  agency  who  would  have  been 
covered  by  such  Act  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  special  enforcement  policy  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985,  and  published  in  section  775.3  of 
title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

discrimination 

Sec.  8.  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
who  asserts  coverage  under  the  F^lr  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  between  February  19, 
1985.  and  April  14.  1986.  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  protection  against  discharge  or 
discrimination  as  is  available  under  section 
15(a)(3)  of  the  Fair  LAbor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  provide  rules  for  overtime 
compensatory  time  off  for  certain  public 
agency  employees,  to  clarify  the  application 
of  that  Act  to  volunteers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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STATE.       JUSTICE       AND       COM 

MERCE.    THE    JUDICIARY    AND 

RELATED      AGENCIES      APPRO 

PRIATIONS.  1986 

The  Senate  continued  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  conunlttee 
amendment  to  H.R.  2965. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
first  going  to  tell  my  colleagues  what 
we  are  facing  this  evening.  We  are 
going  to  have,  possibly,  five  rollcall 
votes  unless  there  is  a  possibility  that 
some  of  the  amendments  will  be  ac- 
cepted thus  ending  rollcall  votes. 

Second.  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
an  agreement  of  an  informal  nature  to 
keep  debate  relatively  short  on  all  of 
these  amendments.  It  is  the  Intention 
of  the  managers  to  move  first  to  an 
amendment— because  we  think  it 
would  be  most  efficient— to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Armstrong]  which  re- 
lates to  abortions  in  Federal  prisons.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  been  most 
cooperative  in  saying  that  he  would 
offer  that  amendment  any  time  we 
wish  and  would  be  willing  to  agree  to 
an  Informal  time  agreement  or  a 
formal  one. 

I  suggest  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  South  Carolina  that  it  would  be 
better  if  we  had  an  informal  agree- 
ment, because  to  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  cleared  at  this  time 
might  take  more  time  than  we  have. 
And  I  Inquire  of  both  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  and  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  Ohio  whether  or  not  they 
believe  we  might  be  able  to  agree  to  an 
informal  arrangement  of  about  20 
minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  do  have  on  this 
side  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg].  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  and  one 
other  one,  but  let  me  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  that  rather  than  an  infor- 
mal agreement,  which  I  could  not 
agree  to.  either  as  an  Informal  or 
formal  agreement,  it  might  be  more 
appropriate  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  offer  a  tabling  motion 
which  achieves  the  same  objective  in 
that  it  brings  the  matter  to  a  close, 
but  I  could  not  agree  to  a  time  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  obviously  you 
cannot  get  anything  formally  agreed 
so  1  was  not  suggesting  anybody  agree 
to  it.  I  was  simply  suggesting  informal- 
ly that  is  precisely  what  I  Intended  to 
do.  I  hope,  that  both  sides  would  find 
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10  minutes  would  be  agreeable  prior  to 
that  motion.  I  do  not  see  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  an  amendment  relative  to  the  per- 
sonnel within  embassies.  His  amend- 
ment admonishing  the  Department  of 
State  to  use  American  nationals  In 
these  secure  positions.  I  am  looking  at 
this  amendment  in  the  light  of  the 
Leahy-Cohen  Initiative  about  propor- 
tionately bringing  down  the  number 
between  the  Soviet  Embassy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  international  facilities, 
and  ours  In  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  882 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendent. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  882. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  there  are  more  than  200  Soviet  nation 
als  employed  at  U.S.  diplomatic  posts  In  the 
Soviet  Union: 

(2)  State  Department  officials  have  con- 
firmed that  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  Sovieu 
report  to  the  KOB  in  one  way  or  another. 

(3)  retaining  Soviets  to  work  in  our  mis- 
sion is  an  invltlation  to  easy  espionage: 

(4)  the  reports  of  radically  Increased 
Soviet  use  of  the  chemical  compound 
NPPD,  a  known  cancer  causing  agent,  which 
is  used  to  track  Americans  are  alarming: 

'5)  NPPD  may  Jeopardize  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  diplomatic  personnel  and 
their  families  In  the  Soviet  Union; 

(6)  the  United  Staces  must  strive  contin- 
ually to  safeguard  our  foreign  service  offi- 
cers and  their  dependents; 

(7)  Soviet  citizens  employed  at  our  diplo- 
matic posts  in  the  Soviet  Union  pose  greater 
risks  to  our  national  security  than  American 
citizens  would:  and 

(8)  reliable  reports  assert  that  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  endorses  a  plan  to  replace 
Soviets  with  Americans. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(1)  the  State  Department  should  take 
steps  to  improve  security  and  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  at  our  Soviet  missions  by  replacing 
the  maximum  number  of  Soviet  citizens  pos- 
sible with  Americans,  at  the  earliest  avail- 
able opportunity;  and 

(2)  the  employment  of  a  reduced  number 
of  Soviet  nationals  should  be  continued  only 
if: 

(A)  such  Soviet  nationals  do  not  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States: 

(B)  the  employment  of  such  Soviet  nation- 
als Is  necessary  to  provide  usual  and  custom- 
ary services  to  United  Stales  nationals,  and 


the  employment  of  a  United  States  national 
as  a  replacement  for  such  Soviet  national 
would  reduce  to  a  significant  extent  the  el- 
ficiency  of  ojjerations  at  a  United  States 
diplomatic  mission  or  consular  post;  or 

(C)  such  Soviet  nationals  are  employed  In 
an  occupation  which  precludes  entry  into 
the  facilities  of  a  United  SUtes  diplomatic 
mission  or  consular  post  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  DIXON.  My  amendment  is  very 
simple.  Mr.  President.  It  states  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  State 
Department  should  take  steps  to  im- 
prove security  and  protect  American 
lives  at  our  Soviet  missions  by.  among 
other  things,  replacing  Soviet  citizens 
with  Americans  at  the  earliest  avail- 
able opportunity. 

There  are  more  than  200  Soviet  citi- 
zens working  in  our  Moscow  Embassy, 
and  the  State  Department  has  con- 
firmed that  most,  if  not  all.  report  to 
the  KGB  in  one  way  or  another.  Most 
of  the  Soviets  are  In  a  position  to  spy 
on  our  diplomatic  corps  on  a  daily 
basis. 

I  am  worried  about  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  something  needs  to 
be  done. 

Hiring  Soviets  to  work  in  our  Embas- 
sy is  an  invitation  to  easy  espionage. 
What  really  irritates  me  is  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets,  as  a  general  rule,  do 
not  hire  Americans  to  work  at  their 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  mis- 
sions. I  believe  it's  about  time  we  start 
playing  the  game  by  the  same  rules. 

I  am  also  alarmed  by  revelations  of 
stepped-up  Soviet  use  of  the  chemical 
compound  NPPD.  a  tracking  agent 
used  on  individuals  under  KGB  sur- 
veillance. This  chemical  is  a  known 
cancer-causing  agent,  and  it  may  Jeop- 
ardize the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
diplomatic  personnel  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  United  States  asks  a  great  deal 
from  its  Foreign  Service  officers.  But. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  extreme  concern  when  KGB  meth- 
ods place  American  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers and  their  dependents  at  a  signif- 
icant health  risk.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  Moscow. 

For  these  reasons.  I  offer  this 
amendment  today.  In  case  anyone  be- 
lieves I  intend  to  tie  the  Secretary's 
hands  in  knots  with  this  amendment, 
let  me  state  as  plainly  as  I  can— it  Just 
isn't  so.  First  of  all.  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  states  that  the 
Secretary  personally  approved  a  plan 
to  replace  Soviets  with  Americans 
some  months  ago.  Second  of  all.  my 
amendment  merely  states  the  sense  of 
the  Congress— it  doesn't  force  action 
on  legal  grounds.  Third,  the  amend- 
ment specifically  creates  three  differ- 
ent exemptions  from  the  hire  Ameri- 
can "  policy: 

If  the  Soviet  citizen  does  not  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  American  securi- 
ty; 
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If  the  Soviet  employee  Is  necessary 
to  provide  usual  and  customary  serv- 
ices to  Americans,  and  an  American  re- 
placement would  greatly  reduce  effi- 
ciency at  the  Embassy:  or. 

If  the  Soviet  worker  is  engaged  in  an 
occupation  which  precludes  his  or  her 
entry  into  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  missions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  probably  more  than  200 
Soviet  agents  employed  in  our  diplo- 
matic mission  in  Moscow.  This  repre- 
sents a  threat  to  our  national  security, 
and  it's  a  situation  we  should  avoid.  I 
believe  we  must  focus  more  attention 
on  Embassy  security  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern-bloc  nations.  Sever- 
al weeks  ago.  I  introduced  legislation. 
S.  1630.  which  is  almost  identical  to 
this  amendment,  to  do  just  that.  We 
must  pay  greater  attention  to  our  Em- 
bassy security  in  Eastern-bloc  nations. 
Reducing  Soviet  accessibility  to  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  and  consular  missions 
represents  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides,  with  the 
majority  and  minority  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  acceptable  on  this  side, 
I  understand  it  has  been  cleared  on 
the  other  side  as  well. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  has  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  882)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  883 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presideni.,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClore] 
proposes  am  amendment  numbered  883. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouis  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  Section: 

'Sec.  .  (a)  Since;  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics since  it  seized  power  in  Russia  on 
November  7,  1917.  has  never  submitted  its 
rule  to  the  consent  of  the  governed  through 
free  elections;  has  designated  the  anniversa- 
ry of  this  seizure  "Revolution  Day  "  as  a  na- 


tional holiday;  has  held  power  since  Novem- 
ber 7.  1917  only  through  unrestrained  secret 
police  terror,  and  an  extensive  network  of 
forced  labor  Gulag  camps;  denies  its  subject 
Peoples  the  most  basic  human  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  religion,  free  press,  free  assem- 
bly, free  personal  movement,  and  personal 
property;  this  Soviet  repression  has  cost  the 
Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  tens  of  millions 
of  deaths  and  has  resulted  in  great  damage 
to  the  culture,  religion,  and  material  well 
being  of  these  Peoples:  this  repression  vio- 
lates the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  1975  Helsinki  Pinal  Act;  the 
Soviet  Union  is  actively  seeking  to  subject 
other  countries  to  the  Communist  system 
and  is  currently  waging  a  genocidal  war  to 
subjugate  the  people  of  Afghanistan, 
making  use  of  the  most  Inhumane  weapons 
of  scientific  barbarism  against  defenseless 
civilians,  including  the  use  of  toxin  weapons 
the  possession  of  which  Is  outlawed  by 
international  conventions  to  which  the 
USSR  is  a  signatory. 

(b)  Since:  inexplicably,  the  annual  "Revo- 
lution Day"  messEige  from  the  United  States 
State  Department  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can People  congratulates  the  Communist 
Government  of  the  USSR  on  iu  violent  and 
undemocratic  seizure  of  power  on  the  anni- 
versary of  November  7.  1917;  the  annual 
message  also  congratulates  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  their  ruler's  seizure  of 
power;  such  U.S.  congratulations  are  dis- 
played before  the  Soviet  Peoples  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  are  perceived  as  the  cruelest 
mockery  of  these  Peoples: 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  in  any  fashion  or  manner 
whatsoever  to  continue  the  practice  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  congratulating  or  in 
any  way  referring  to  such  an  anniversary  as 
a  holiday  or  cause  for  celebration,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  the  People  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Communist 
Revolution  of  1917;  provided  further  that 
the  amounts  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
the  Department  of  State  shall  be  reduced 
by  10  percent  on  November  4,  1985  unless 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  submitted 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
report  describing  his  plan  for  proclaiming 
the  sympathy  of  the  American  People  for 
the  bondage  of  the  enslaved  Peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  and  the  hope  that  they  will 
soon  recover  their  freedom  and  national  in- 
tegrity " 

Mr.  McCLURE.  M.-  President,  the 
U.S.  State  Department  annually  con- 
gratulates the  So\iet  Government  and 
its  captive  peoples  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Communist  seizure  of  pcwer  m 
Russia  on  No\ember  7.  1917.  This 
"Revolution  Day  congratulation  Is 
made  over  the  President's  signature, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 
But  because  the  captive  Soviet  peoples 
have  little  to  celebrate,  it  is  totally  In- 
appropriate for  the  State  Department 
to  congratulate  them  or  to  help  cele- 
brate the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 

The  Soviet  Government  has  never 
submitted  its  rule  to  the  consent  of 
the  governed  in  free  election.  Since 
1917,  it  has  relied  on  secret  police 
terror  and  forced  labor  Gulag  camps 
to  stay  in  power.  It  has  killed  millions 
of  its  subjects.  A  1971  Senate  Judiciary 


Committee  Report  entitled  The 
Human  Cost  of  Soviet  Communism." 
by  the  respected  British  historian 
Robert  Conquest  estimated  a  death 
toll  of  "nearly  35  million  human  lives 
as  a  minimum  estimate  and  45  million 
as  a  more  probable  estimate."  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  has  estimated  a  total  of  66 
million  murdered  by  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists since  1917.  Today,  nothing 
has  changed.  The  Kremlin  conducts  a 
genocidal  war  in  Afghanistan:  it  be- 
haves as  an  international  outlaw  by  at- 
tempting to  assas-sinate  the  Pope  and 
by  shooting  down  KAL-007. 

Why  should  the  State  Department 
consider  the  anniversary  of  the  1917 
Bolshevik  Revolution  a  matter  for 
congratulation  or  celebration?  How  do 
the  captive  peoples  of  the  U.SS.R. 
react  to  the  State  Department's 
annual  message  of  congratulation? 
Vladimir  Bukovsky  believes  these 
cheers  from  the  State  Department  are 
comparable  to  sending  Jews  congratu- 
lations on  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich.  Such 
congratulations  are  perceived  as  a 
cruel  mockery  by  those  peoples  who 
resist,  suffer,  and  perish  at  the  hands 
of  the  barbarous  Soviet  totalitarian 
regime. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
quires the  State  Department  to  stop 
congratulating  the  enslaved  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  bondage.  The  amendment  In- 
stead requires  a  message  to  the  So%1et 
peoples  expressing  the  hopes  of  the 
American  people  for  their  eventual 
freedom.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port my  amendment. 

The  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  managers  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  looked  at  the  language  and  find 
it  agreeable. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr,  RUDMAN  Mr  F>resident.  I  ask 
for  consideration  of  the  pending 
amendment,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  883)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  committee  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside  for  the 
purposes  of  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered. I  understand,  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  884 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 
I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Helms]  proposes  an  ajnendment  numbered 
884. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  between  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following: 

"Sbc.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  abor- 
tions for  which  Federal  funds  are  not  avail- 
able under  the  Medicaid  program  (title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong). 

This  amendment  adds  a  restriction 
against  using  funds  appropriated 
under  this  bill  for  abortions.  It  is  nec- 
essary because  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Justice  Department, 
is  now  funding  abortions  among  the 
inmates  without  any  congressional  re- 
strictions. 

In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  abortion  on  demand  in  the 
Federal  prison  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  was 
brought  to  my  attention  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  com- 
plaining about  the  abortion  practices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  In  light  of 
past  congressional  action  to  stop  Fed- 
eral funding  of  abortion.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  such  funding  was 
still  going  on. 

According  to  information  provided 
my  office  by  the  Medical  Director  of 
the  Federal  prison  system.  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Brutsche.  abortions  have  been  pro- 
vided in  Federal  prisons  as  follows: 
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It  Is  further  my  understanding  that 
for  riscal  year  1985  the  figures  are  not 
complete,  but  that  incomplete  figures 
indicate  37  elective  abortions  and  8 
spontaneous  or  therapeutic  abortions. 

Mr.  President,  this  classification  is  a 
little  bit  odd  in  that  spontaneous  abor- 
tions are  lumped  in  with  procured 
abortions.  Obviously.  spontaneous 
abortions,  or  miscarriages,  are  not  the 
concern  of  those  of  us  in  Congress 
alarmed  over  the  tax-funding  of  direct, 
procured  abortion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
needs  to  be  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  this  matter  of  tax-funding  of 
abortions.  In  the  Medicaid  Program,  in 
health  insurance  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  in  other  areas.  Congress  has 
firmly  established  the  principle  that 
U.S.  taxpayers  are  not  going  to  be 
forced  to  pay  for  the  deliberate  termi- 
nation of  innocent  human  life  with 
their  tax  dollars. 

It  is  no  less  important  that  this  prin- 
ciple apply  in  prisons  than  that  it 
apply  elsewhere.  In  every  case,  what  is 
at  stake  is  the  same:  an  iruiocent 
unborn  child  with  a  God-given  right  to 
life. 

Mr.  President,  the  precise  form  of 
my  amendment  is  as  follows; 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  abortions  for 
which  Federal  funds  are  not  available  under 
the  Medicaid  program  (title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act). 

This  language  has  the  effect  of  in- 
corporating by  reference  the  Hyde 
amendment  which  governs  abortion 
funding  restrictions  under  Medicaid. 

Mr,  President,  the  Hyde  amendment 
has  been  the  law  since  1981  and  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
on  October  21  In  connection  with  con- 
sideration of  the  Labor-HHSEduca- 
tion  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  H.R.  3424.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
pending  amendment,  incorporating 
this  same  Hyde  amendment,  will  meet 
with  similar  approval  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  someone  who  has 
taken  an  active  Interest  In  this  Hyde 
amendment  over  the  years.  I  now  offer 
a  few  comments  on  it.  These  com- 
ments apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
pending  amendment  Inasmuch  as  it  In- 
corporate:  the  Hyde  amendment. 

The  motivation  for  the  Hyde  amend 
ment— on  the  part  of  Congressman 
Hyde,  myself,  and  others— has  been  a 
recognition  that  abortion  takes  the 
life  of  a  living  unborn  child  with  a 
God-given  right  to  life.  Accordingly, 
our  purpose  has  been  and  is  to  make 
sure  that  Federal  taxpayers  are  never 
forced   to   participate  with   their  tax 


dollars  in  the  crime  of  taking  innocent 
human  life. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  debates,  we  were  not  suc- 
cessful—or we  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful—in persuading  Congress  to  go 
along  with  our  view.  Since  June  1981 
and  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  97- 
12.  however,  we  have  been  successful, 
and  Congress  has  adopted  the  Hyde 
amendment  undiluted. 

This  undiluted  Hyde  amendment 
language  is  the  same  as  the  language 
the  Senate  adopted  on  October  21  in 
connection  with  consideration  of  H.R. 
3424.  It  is  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  \3e  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 

Our  specific  intent  in  offering  this 
language  was  and  is  to  stop  all  taxpay- 
er funding  for  aboition.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  have  never  sought 
to  bar  funding  of  medical  procedures 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother  where  bona  fide,  physical  life- 
threatening  conditions  occur  in  con- 
nection with  pregnancy.  That  is  why 
the  exception  clause  has  been  included 
since  1981. 

Given  our  general  purpose  and  spe- 
cific intent,  the  application  of  the 
Hyde  amendment  should  always  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  that  with  every  preg- 
nancy there  are  two  human  lives  in- 
volved, the  mother  and  her  unborn 
child— or  fetus.  "Child"  and  "fetus" 
are  taken  as  being  synonymous. 
Therefore,  if  exceptional  cases  occur 
where  funding  would  be  permitted,  it 
is  important  that  every  reasonable 
effort  be  made  to  preserve  not  only 
the  mothers  life  but  also  that  of  her 
unborn  child.  In  other  words,  author- 
izing the  funding  of  medical  proce- 
dures to  save  the  mothers  life  is  not 
intended  to  sanction  abandormient  of 
the  unborn  child.  In  keeping  with  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Hyde 
amendment,  equal  care  should  be  ex- 
tended to  both  the  mother  and  child. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  Hyde  amendment  has 
been  applied  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  since  1981 
with  these  understandings.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  situation  will  change,  and 
that  the  Justice  Department,  should 
this  amendment  become  law.  will 
strictly  enforce  the  Hyde  amendment 
ab  initio. 

With  respect  to  the  life  of  the 
mother  exception,  we  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  with  advances  in 
modern  obstetrics  the  csises  of  bona 
fide,  physical  life-threatening  condi- 
tions for  k  mother  in  connection  with 
her  pregnancy  are  exceedingly  rare 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  complex  legal  and  cul- 
tural issues  which  swirl  around  the 
whole  abortion  controversy,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  central 
question.  The  central  issue  is  whether 
or  not  the  fetus  is  a  living  human 
being,  a  living  though  yet  unborn 
human  baby.  That  is  the  central  ques- 
tion. 

Over  the  years,  a  lot  of  Senators  and 
others  have  wandered  in  and  out  of 
various  intellectual  cul  de  sacs,  trying 
to  explore  legal  issues.  Whether  you 
are  for  or  against  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  are  a  handful  of  Senators,  espe- 
cially the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, who  have  consistently  focused  on 
the  main  question:  it  is  a  human  life 
or  is  it  not? 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  once  again  taking 
the  lead  in  attempting  to  close  one 
more  loophole  which  has  permitted 
Federal  funding  to  be  used  for  this 
surgical  procedure  which  Congress  has 
rightly  and  wisely  decided  should  not 
be  our  normal  practice. 

The  issue  is  simply  one  of  human 
life.  I  think  there  are  few  who  believe 
the  fetus  is  a  baby  who  object  to  legal 
protection  for  the  unborn  child.  While 
recognizing  the  very  strong  presump- 
tion against  interfering  with  the  priva- 
cy and  right  of  personal  choice  of  indi- 
vidual women,  few  persons,  perhaps 
none  in  this  Chsunber.  who  acknowl- 
edge the  fetus  is  a  baby  would  none- 
theless object  to  legal  protection  for 
the  unborn  child.  If.  as  advocates  of 
antiabortion  legislation  contend,  a 
fetus  is  a  human  being,  it  is  very  hard, 
it  seems  to  me— impossible,  logically— 
to  dispute  the  claim  that  an  unborn 
child  is  entitled  to  the  same  human 
compassion  and  legal  protection  af- 
forded other  human  beings,  particu- 
larly helpless  and  dependent  humans. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue.  It  is 
an  issue  which  the  Senate  has  often 
considered  before  and  wisely  decided 
that  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  funding  the  termination  of 
human  life. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  the  evidence 
continues  to  mount— the  moral  evi- 
dence, the  scientific  evidence,  the  con- 
viction in  the  human  hearts  of  increas- 
ing numbers  of  people  around  the 
country— that  it  is  wrong  to  perform 
abortions  in  almost  all  circumstances, 
perhaps  in  some  rare  circumstances, 
that  it  is  morally  wrong,  it  follows  nat- 
urally that  Congress  would  find  in- 
creasingly that  it  is  unwise  and  im- 
proper to  fund  abortions  with  taxpay- 
er dollars. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  amendment. 

Prochoice  advocates  oppose  anti- 
abortion  legislation  because  of  their 
concern  for  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
the  woman  and.  in  most  instances,  pre- 


cisely because  they  deny  the  humanity 
of  the  fetus  which  they  view  as  prehu- 
man or  as  having  human  potential. 
They  do  not  agree  that  a  fetus  is  a 
true  human  being  in  the  normal  sense 
and.  therefore,  they  deny  that  the 
fetus,  or  unborn  child,  as  prolife  per- 
sons prefer  to  say.  is  entitled  to  either 
the  compassion  or  legal  protection  ac- 
corded to  true  human  beings. 

To  a  large  >"xtent.  the  Supreme 
Court  sidestepped  this  issue  when  it 
struck  down  State  antiabortion  stat- 
utes in  the  case  of  Roe  against  Wade. 
In  that  decision,  the  Court  ruled  that 
the  14th  amendment  right  of  personal 
privacy  precludes  the  State  from  inter- 
fering with  a  woman's  right  to  termi- 
nate pregnancy  through  abortion.  The 
Court  indicated  that  a  fetus  is  not  a 
"person"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
14th  amendment  and  is.  therefore,  not 
entitled  to  constitutional  protections. 
Significantly,  however,  the  Court  did 
not  attempt  to  determine  the  human- 
ity of  the  fetus  nor  to  define  when 
human  life  begins.  The  Court  charac- 
terized this  issue  as  "sensitive  and  dif- 
ficult" and  noted  "wide  divergence  of 
thinking"  on  this  question  and  that 
the  judiciary  "is  not  in  a  position  to 
speculate  as  to  the  answer." 

But  for  individual  persons  who  must 
decide  the  moral  permissibility  of 
abortion  and  for  the  Congress,  faced 
with  a  momentous  policy  issue,  this 
fundamental  question  may  not  be 
avoided. 

The  exact  instant  at  which  life 
begins  remains  the  subject  of  some 
disagreement.  Not  everyone  would 
agree  with  Prof.  Hymie  Gordon,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Genetics  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  who 
stated:  "The  question  of  when  human 
life  begins  is  an  established  fact.  All 
life,  including  human  life,  begins  at 
the  moment  of  conception."  However, 
it  does  appear  that  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  evidence,  as  well  as  expert 
testimony  and  opinion,  support  Pro- 
fessor Gordon's  view. 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Schaeffer,  a  leafjing 
philosopher  and  theologian,  and  Dr.  C. 
Everett  Koop.  U.S.  Surgeon  General 
and  well-known  author  In  the  field  of 
medical  ethics,  have  persuasively  sum- 
marized the  Ufe-beglns-al-conceptlon 
argument: 

THE  GROWTH  OF  HUMAN  LIKE 

Our  reasons  against  abortion  are  logical  as 
well  as  moral.  It  Is  Impossible  for  anyone  to 
say  when  a  developing  fetus  becomes  viable, 
that  is.  has  the  ability  to  exist  on  lU  owti. 
Smaller  and  smaller  premature  Infants  are 
being  saved  each  year!  There  was  a  day 
when  a  1000-gram  preemle  had  no  chance, 
now  50  percent  of  preemles  under  1000 
grams  are  being  saved.  Theoretically,  there 
once  wes  a  point  beyond  which  technology 
could  not  be  expected  to  go  In  salvaging  pre- 
mature Infanu— but  with  further  technolog- 
ical advances,  who  knows  what  the  limits 
may  be!  The  eventual  possibilities  are  stag- 
gering. 

The  logical  approach  Is  to  go  back  to  the 
sperm  and  the  egg.  A  sperm  has  twenty- 


three  chromosomes:  even  though  It  Is  alive 
and  can  fertilize  an  egg.  it  can  never  make 
another  sperm.  An  egg  also  has  twenty- 
three  chromosomes,  and  it  can  never  make 
another  egg.  Thus,  we  have  s[>erm  that 
cannot  reproduce  and  eggs  that  cannot  re- 
produce unless  they  get  together.  Once  the 
union  of  a  sperm  and  an  egg  occurs  and  the 
twenty-three  chromosomes  of  each  are 
brought  together  into  one  cell  that  has 
forty-six  chromosomes,  that  one  cell  has  all 
the  DNA  (the  whole  genetic  code)  that  will, 
if  not  interrupted,  make  a  human  t)elng. 

Our  question  to  a  pro-alwrlion  doctor  who 
would  not  kill  a  newt>om  baby  Is  this: 
"Would  you  then  kill  this  infant  a  minute 
before  he  was  bom.  or  a  minute  before  that, 
or  a  minute  before  that,  or  a  minute  before 
that?"  At  what  point  in  time  can  one  consid- 
er life  to  be  worthless  and  the  next  mlnvte 
precious  and  worth  saving? 

Having  already  mentioned  the  union  of 
sperm  and  egg  to  give  forty-six  chromo- 
somes, let  us  briefly  review  the  development 
of  a  baby.  At  twenty-one  days,  the  first  Ir- 
regular beats  occur  In  the  developing  heart, 
long  before  the  mother  Is  sure  she  Is  preg- 
nant. Forty-five  days  after  conception,  elec- 
troencephalographlc  waves  can  be  picked  up 
from  the  baby's  developing  brain. 

By  the  ninth  and  tenth  weeks,  the  thyroid 
and  the  adrenal  glands  are  functioning.  The 
baby  can  squint,  swallow,  and  move  his 
tongue.  The  sex  hormones  are  already 
present.  By  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks,  he  has 
fingernails;  he  sucks  his  thumb  and  will 
recoil  from  pain.  His  fingerprints,  on  the 
hand  which  have  already  formed,  will  never 
change  throughout  his  lifetime  except  for 
size.  Legally.  It  is  understood  that  an  indi- 
vidual's fingerprints  distinguish  him  as  a 
separate  identity  and  are  the  most  difficult 
characteristic  to  falsify. 

In  the  fourth  month  the  growing  baby  is 
eight  to  ten  inches  long.  The  fifth  month  is 
a  time  of  lengthening  and  strengthening. 
Skin,  hair,  and  nails  grow.  Sweat  glands 
come  into  being;  oil  glands  excrete.  This  is 
the  month  In  which  the  mother  feels  the  In- 
fant's movements. 

In  the  sixth  month  the  developing  baby 
responds  to  light  and  sound.  He  can  sleep 
and  awaken.  He  gets  hiccups  and  can  hear 
the  beat  of  his  mothers  heart.  Survival  out- 
side the  womb  is  now  possible.  In  the  sev- 
enth month  the  nervous  system  l>ecomes 
much  more  complex.  The  Infant  is  about 
sixteen  Inches  long  and  weighs  al)out  three 
pounds.  The  eighth  and  ninth  months  see  a 
fattening  of  the  baby. 

We  do  not  know  how  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  remarkable  films  of  the  Intrauterine  de- 
velopment of  the  human  embryo  can  still 
maintain  that  the  product  of  an  abortion 
consists  of  just  some  membranes  or  a  part 
of  the  woman's  body  over  which  she  has 
complete  control— or  indeed  anything  other 
than  a  human  life  within  the  confines  of  a 
tiny  body.  At  the  very  least  we  must  admit 
that  an  embryo  is  not  simply  an  extension 
of  another  person's  body:  It  is  something 
separate  and  uniquely  Irreplaceable.  An- 
other good  reason  we  should  not  view  the 
unborn  baby  as  an  extension  of  the  woman's 
body  Is  that  it  did  not  originate  only  from 
the  woman.  The  baby  would  not  exist  with- 
out the  mans  seed. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  reason  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  for  abortion-on- 
demand  never  came  to  grips  with  the  Issue 
of  the  viability  of  the  human  fetus  is  that 
lu  viability  (that  is.  ability  to  live  outside 
the  womb  on  Its  own)  Is  really  not  the  im- 
portant point. 
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Viable  or  not.  the  single  celled  fertilized 
egg  win  develop  into  a  human  being  unless 
some  force  destroys  Its  life.  We  should  add 
that  biologisu  take  the  uniform  position 
that  life  begins  at  conception:  there  is  no 
logical  reason  why  the  pro-al)ortionist 
should  try  to  arrive  at  a  different  definition 
when  he  is  talking  about  people,  the  highest 
form  of  all  biological  creatures.  After  con- 
ception, no  additional  factor  is  necessary  at 
a  later  time.  All  that  makes  up  the  whole 
adult  is  present  as  the  ovum  and  the  sperm 
are  united— the  whole  genetic  code! 

The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Schaeffer  and 
Dr.  Koop  seems  to  me  not  only  solid 
and  convincing  but  also  directly  perti- 
nent to  the  Roe  against  Wade  deci- 
sion. In  that  case,  the  Court  held  that 
only  a  "compelling  State  interest" 
could  justify  limiting  a  woman's  14th 
amendment  right  to  abortion.  The 
"compelling"  point  with  respect  to  the 
States  interest  in  the  potential  life  of 
the  fetus  "is  at  viability."  Following  vi- 
ability, the  State's  interest  permits  it 
to  regulate  and  even  proscribe  an 
abortion  except  when  necessary,  in  ap- 
propriate medical  judgment,  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  life  or  health  of  the 
mother. 

The  Schaeffer-Koop  observations 
about  medical  viability  are  especially 
impressive  in  view  of  Dr.  Koop's  vast 
experience  and  expertise.  He  is  the 
former  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Philadelphia  where 
the  entire  surgical  center  is  named  in 
his  honor.  A  pacesetter  in  the  field  of 
pediatric  surgery.  Dr.  Koop  has  devel- 
oped many  new  and  highly  successful 
procedures  in  surgery  on  the  newborn. 
He  is  a  well-known  author  in  the  field 
of  medical  ethics  and  the  founder  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  of  Pedi- 
atric Surgery. 

If  doubt  yet  remains,  the  strong  pro- 
life  presupposition  of  heritage  strenu- 
ously argues  for  resolving  doubt  in 
favor  of  caution  and  restraint  when 
human  life  is  at  stake.  And  so  on  this 
point  I  must  agree  with  the  Schaeffer- 
Koop  observation  that: 

We  do  not  know  how  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  remarkable  films  of  the  intrauterine  de- 
velopment of  the  human  embryo  can  still 
maintain  that  the  product  of  an  abortion 
consists  of  just  some  membranes  or  a  part 
of  the  i,^.i,^.'s  boc^v  over  which  she  has 
conplete  control— or  indeed  anything  other 
than  a  human  life  within  the  confines  of  a 
tiny  body. 

In  brief.  Mr.  President,  it  is  plain  to 
me  that  a  fetus  is  a  human  life  and 
that  willful  termination  of  that  life, 
except  under  compelling  circum- 
stances to  the  contrary  is  per  se.  mor- 
ally wrong.  Whether  or  not  it  is  a 
proper  subject  for  legislation,  howev- 
er, is  an  entirely  separate  question 
which  I  would  like  to  briefly  address 
at  this  time. 

Recognizing  the  great  diversity  of 
our  Nation  and  the  divergence  of  opin- 
ion about  this  controversial  issue,  as 
well  as  our  longstanding  tradition  of 
State  jurisdiction  in  such  matters,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  against  Feder- 


al intrusion  in  his  area.  Our  Federal 
system  leaves  to  the  States  vast  areas 
of  complete  independence.  The  States 
define,  adjudicate  and  punish  most 
crimes:  protect  the  safety,  welfare,  and 
property  of  their  citizens;  establish  li- 
censing standards  for  physicians,  law- 
yers, and  other  professional  persons: 
regulate  health  and  provide  education. 
Indeed,  the  States  provide  the  legal 
framework  within  which  most  of  life's 
day-to-day  activity  takes  place.  More 
to  the  point.  State  law.  not  national 
law.  governed  abortion  until  the  Roe 
against  Wade  decision  of  1973. 

Unfortunately,  however.  Roe  against 
Wade  has  precisely  the  effect  of  over- 
ruling the  States  and  recasting  the 
abortion  controversy  as  a  truly  nation- 
al issue  for  the  first  time.  On  purely 
legal  grounds,  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision is  highly  questionable.  In  his 
dissent.  Justice  White  termed  the 
Court's  action  "an  exercise  in  raw  judi- 
cial power"  and  "an  improvident  and 
extravagant  exercise  of  the  power  of 
judicial  review."  Pointing  out  the  im- 
propriety of  overturning  long  standing 
State  statutes,  as  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  Justice  White 
observed: 

At  the  heart  of  the  controversy  in  these 
cases  are  those  recurring  pregnancies  that 
pose  no  danger  whatsoever  to  the  life  or 
health  of  the  mother  but  are  nevertheless 
unwanted  for  any  one  or  more  of  a  variety 
of  reasons— convenience,  family  planning, 
economics,  dislike  of  children,  the  embar- 
rassment of  illegitimacy,  etc.  The  conrunon 
claim  before  us  Is  that  for  any  one  of  such 
reasons,  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  and  without 
asserting  or  claiming  any  threat  to  life  or 
health,  any  woman  is  entitled  to  an  abor- 
tion at  her  request  if  she  Is  able  to  find  a 
medical  advisor  willing  to  undertake  the 
procedure. 

The  Court  for  the  most  part  sustains  this 
position:  During  the  period  prior  to  the  time 
the  fetus  becomes  viable,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  values  the  convenience, 
whim  or  caprice  of  the  putative  mother 
more  than  the  life  or  potential  life  of  the 
fetus:  the  Constitution,  therefore,  guaran 
tees  the  right  to  an  abortion  as  against  any 
state  law  or  policy  seeking  to  protect  the 
fetus  from  an  abortion  not  prompted  by 
more  compelling  reasons  of  the  mother. 

With  all  due  respect.  I  dissent.  I  find  noth- 
ing in  the  language  or  history  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  support  the  Courts  judgment.  The 
Court  simply  fashions  and  announces  a  new 
constitutional  right  for  pregnant  mothers 
and.  with  scarcely  any  reason  or  authority 
for  its  action.  Invests  that  right  with  suffi 
cient  substance  to  override  most  existing 
State  abortion  statutes.  The  upshot  is  that 
the  people  and  the  legislatures  of  the  50 
States  are  constitutionally  disentitled  to 
weigh  the  relative  importance  of  the  contin- 
ued existence  and  development  of  the  fetus 
on  the  one  hand  against  a  spectrum  of  pos- 
sible impacts  on  the  mother  on  the  other 
hand.  As  an  exercise  of  raw  Judicial  power, 
the  Court  perhaps  has  authority  to  do  what 
It  does  today;  but  in  my  view  its  Judgment  is 
an  improvident  and  extravagant  exercise  of 
the  power  of  Judicial  review  which  the  Con- 
stitution extends  to  this  Court. 

The  Court  apparently  values  the  conven- 
ience of  the  pregnaint  mother  more  than  the 


continued  existence  and  development  of  the 
life  or  potential  life  which  she  carries. 
Whether  or  not  I  might  agree  with  that 
marshalling  of  values.  I  can  in  no  event  join  | 
the  Court  s  judgment  because  I  find  no  con-  ' 
stitutional  warrant  for  imposing  such  an 
order  of  priorities  on  the  people  and  legisla- 
tures of  the  States.  In  a  sensitive  area  such 
as  this,  involving  as  it  does  issues  over  which 
reasonable  men  may  easily  and  heatedly 
differ.  I  cannot  accept  the  Court's  exercise 
of  its  clear  power  of  choice  by  interposing  a 
constitutional  barrier  to  state  efforts  to  pro 
tect  human  life  and  by  investing  mothers 
and  doctors  with  the  constitutionally  pro 
lected  right  to  exterminate  it.  This  issue, 
for  the  most  part,  should  be  left  with  the 
people  and  to  the  political  processes  the 
people  have  devised  to  govern  their  affairs. 

Many  legal  scholars  share  Justice 
White's  skepticism  about  Roe  against 
Wade.  But  whatever  one  may  think  of 
the  legal  scholarship  on  which  this  de- 
cision rests,  it  remains  the  law  of  the 
land.  With  the  States  preempted,  what 
was  formerly  an  issue  of  State  jurisdic- 
tion must  now  be  considered  at  the  na- 
tional level  even  for  the  minimal  pur- 
pose of  restoring  State  jurisdiction  by 
overturning  Roe  against  Wade.  This  is 
exactly  Vn«:  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  3. 

A  second  objection  to  antiabortion 
legislation  is  the  oft-repeated  conten- 
tion "you  can't  legislate  morality.  "  At 
one  level,  this  notion  is  demonstrably 
true.  Human  nature  does  not  seem  to 
change  from  one  millennia  to  the 
next;  despite  legislative  intervention, 
character  flaws  which  humans  exhibit 
today  are  not  noticeably  different 
from  those  observed  at  the  dawn  of 
history. 

Nonetheless,  the  purpose  of  much 
legislation  is  precisely  to  make  moral 
judgments— in  effect,  to  legislate  mo- 
rality. Laws  are  the  means  by  which 
civilized  societies  protect  and  foster 
that  which  is  right  and  forbid  what  is 
wrong.  Underlying  legal  prohibitions 
against  murder,  theft,  fraud,  and  per- 
jury are  moral  judgments.  It  is  the  col- 
lective decision  of  society  that  such  ac- 
tions are  wrong.  Murder,  fraud,  perju- 
ry, and  the  like  are  deemed  not  merely 
Inconvenient,  untimely,  or  useless,  but 
actually  wrong  in  the  sense  that  they 
violate  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  civilization  rests. 

As  Russell  Kirk  points  out: 

At  the  heart  of  every  culture  is  a  l)ody  of 
ethics,  of  distinctions  l>etween  good  and  evil. 

Within  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  herit- 
age, the  sanctity  of  life  is  among  the 
foremost  of  values  cherished  by  civil- 
ized persons  and  nations.  Protection  of 
hu;nan  life  has  traditionally  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  paramount  func- 
tions of  government  within  a  civilized 
society.  Indeed,  history  largely  judges 
prior  civilizations  by  the  extent  to 
which  human  life  is  valued  and  pro- 
tected. 

Nonetheless,  critics  who  contend 
that  "you  can't  legislate  morality" 
have  a  point.  The  human  Impulse  to 


brutalize  and  exploit  other  human 
beings  remains  just  below  the  surface 
in  even  the  most  civilized  persons  and 
societies. 

What  Is  significant,  however.  Is  the 
extent  to  which  wise  legislation  can 
curb  the  expression  of  such  Impulses. 
Legislation  Implementing  moral  judg- 
ments ended  slavery,  protect  freedom 
of  speech,  publication,  and  worship, 
assure  voting  rights,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  moral 
judgment  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
legislation.  On  the  contrary.  Congress 
and  the  States  are  wise  to  exercise  re- 
straint In  making  fundamental 
changes  based  on  moral  judgments. 

Moral  Issues  are.  by  their  very 
nature,  highly  emotional.  Debates 
that  disturb  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
foundations  of  a  person's  concept  of 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  life 
arouse  powerful  passions,  and  it  is  our 
experience  that  decisions  reached  in 
highly  emotional  circumstances  are 
decisions  that  we  frequently  regret. 

Moreover,  moral  Issues  do  not  read- 
ily lend  themselves  to  compromise, 
which  Is  a  distinctive  strength  of  the 
American  system.  Our  Nation  derives 
much  of  Its  resiliency  and  unity  from 
the  very  fact  that  we  are  able  to  com- 
promise differences  on  many  Issues. 
Ordinarily,  decisions  within  our  politi- 
cal process  are  not  so  one-sided  that 
those  who  are  defeated  at  the  polls  or 
in  a  legislative  battle  are  left  utterly 
without  consolation.  More  commonly, 
the  views  of  the  minority  are  accom- 
modated, in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
and  there  Is  a  general  recognition  that 
those  who  form  a  political  majority 
today  will  be  in  the  minority  at  some 
future  time,  thereby  fostering  an  atti- 
tude of  tolerance  and  compromise.  Ob- 
viously, however,  it  Is  much  easier  to 
work  out  a  compromise  on  matters  of 
purely  practical  application,  such  as 
budgets  and  taxes,  than  on  fundamen- 
tal moral  questions  about  which  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  leave  less 
room  for  conscientious  maneuvering. 

The  need  for  restraint  In  Implement- 
ing moral  judgments  through  legisla- 
tion Is  also  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  moral  Issues  often  bring  funda- 
mental values  Into  conflict.  The  deli- 
cate balance  between  moral  order  and 
personal  liberty  must  be  preserved. 

Nonetheless,  abortion  Is  a  proper 
subject  for  legislation  because  of  the 
15  million  or  more  abortions  which 
have  occurred  since— and  in  many  In- 
stances because  of— Roe  against  Wade 
are  not  mere  surgical  procedures. 
They  are  human  lives  lost.  In  this  per- 
spective, abortion  is  the  greatest 
human  rights  Issue  of  our  time.  I  agree 
with  Prof.  John  T.  Noonan's  observa- 
tion: 

Of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  the  erosion 
of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  abortion  is 
the  keystone.  It  Is  the  first  and  crucial  issue 
that  has  been  overwhelming  in  changing  at- 
titudes toward  the  value  of  life  in  general. 


This  amendment  represents  another 
in  a  series  of  steps  toward  restricting 
Federal  funding  for  abortions.  It  Is  In 
my  opinion  a  com^mendable  restriction. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
my  gratitude  to  the  literally  thou- 
sands of  persons  throughout  Colorado. 
and  others  as  well,  who  have  shared 
their  views  with  me.  This  is  an  issue 
about  which  thoughtful  persons  do 
not  agree.  And  because  of  its  sensitivi- 
ty, the  prospect  of  abortion  legislation 
tests  the  intellectual  humility  and  pa- 
tience of  all  who  care  deeply  about  the 
outcome.  I  am  gratified  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
had  contact  about  this  matter  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  in  a  serious  and 
dispassionate  mariner  and  In  a  way 
that  is  respectful  of  differing  opinions. 
I  have  tried  to  explain  my  owti  think- 
ing in  the  same  spirit. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  indicated  that  I 
thought  we  had  enough  abortion 
amendments  over  the  past  several 
years.  Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I 
had  a  study  made  today,  and  I  found 
that  since  the  95th  Congress,  we  have 
had  431  separate  abortion  proposals. 
That  is  quite  a  few.  Four-hundred  and 
thirty-one  in  the  last  9  years. 

It  seem  to  me  that  there  are  a  few 
other  things  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
be  addressing  itself  to  besides  that 
issue,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
recognize  that  many  feel  that  it  is  a 
very  Important  Issue. 

I  hope  we  might  dispose  of  this 
amendment  and  any  other  abortion 
amendments  and  get  on  with  the  un- 
derlying bill. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
for  being  willing  to  discuss  this  in  a 
relatively  brief  period  of  time.  I  know 
that  this  Is  a  very  Important  Issue  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  appreci- 
ate their  courtesy  in  being  forthcom- 
ing and  doing  nothing  to  delay  this 
bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  address  the  Issue  of 
abortion  here  tonight,  because  this  is 
really  a  different  issue  we  are  facing.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
In  this  amendment  they  are  talking 
about  people  who  are  in  the  custody  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  They  are  In  cus- 
tody as  Federal  prisoners. 

I  submit,  without  getting  into  any  of 
the  moral  issues  involved,  that  there  Is 
a  long  line  of  Federal  cases  that  abso- 
lutely mandate  a  level  of  medical  care 
for  anyone  in  Federal  custody. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
since  abortion  is  legal  in  America, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  a  women  in 
Federal  custody  has  a  right  to  receive 
that  abortion  from  her  Government.  If 
she  needs  It. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  people  who 
have  an  option.  We  are  not  talking 


about  people  who  are  freely  living  in 
society  who  may  be  denied  Federal 
funds  from  one  program,  but  can  find 
private  funds  for  such  purposes.  We 
are  talking  about  prisoners  who  have 
become  pregnant,  either  on  furloughs, 
before  they  arrived  in  the  prison,  or  In 
some  cases  while  in  the  prison. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  debate 
over  whether  or  not  we  are  for  or 
against  abortion.  This  Is  a  debate  over 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  observe 
the  minimum  standards  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  have  set  forth  for  the  med- 
ical care  of  prisoners. 

I  do  not  make  general  declarations 
about  the  constitutionality  of  an  issue; 
that  is  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  From 
my  experience,  however.  I  say  that 
this  is  on  the  thin  edge,  and  in  my 
view  may  be  unconstitutional,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  make  a  definitive 
statement. 

Before  I  make  a  motion.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  foolhardy  in  the  extreme  for 
me  to  position  myself  to  discuss  the 
constitutionality  of  this  legislation  or 
any  other  legislation  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  We  all  know 
that  he  Is  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
that  he  served  his  State  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  a  variety  of  capacities  and 
Is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  law, 
and  I  certainly  am  not.  But  I  know 
enough  about  the  Supreme  Court's  at- 
titude toward  abortion  to  recognize 
that  the  decision  which  got  us  into 
this  jam.  the  Roe  versus  Wade  deci- 
sion, was  extraordinarily  controversial 
at  the  time. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  that  Court  wrote  a  dissenting 
opinion  In  which  he  described  it  not 
only  as  improvident,  but  really  spoke 
of  it  in  scathing  terms  as  an  unneces- 
sary invasion  of  the  rights  of  States. 
which  all  through  history,  until  a  few 
years  ago.  had  the  essential  jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  this  surgical  proce- 
dure. 

It  Is  also  clear  to  me  that  people  on 
and  off  the  Federal  bench  are  having 
a  lot  of  second  thoughts  and  that 
what  seemed  clear-cut  a  decade  ago. 
even  among  judges,  does  not  seem  so 
clear-cut  anymore. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  certainty  at  all 
that  this  language  would  be  declared 
unconstitutional.  In  fact,  people  who 
know  a  lot  more  about  constitutional 
law  and  the  practices  of  the  appellate 
courts  and  the  Supreme  Court,  tell  me 
that  the  judges  are  shopping  around, 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  reverse  Roe 
versus  Wade,  as  well  they  should,  for 
medical,  scientific,  moral,  and  legal 
reasons. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  wander 
Into  another  Intellectual  cul  de  sac,  as 
I  characterized  It  earlier.  This  is  not 
primarily  a  question  of  constitutional 
law.    It    is    a    question    primarily    of 
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whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  in  the  business  of  funding 
abortions.  If  you  think  it  is  all  right, 
you  would  vote  "no"  on  this  amend- 
ment. If  you  think  it  is  not  a  good 
idea,  you  would  vote  "yes." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
entertaining  the  ideas  of  a  tabling 
motion,  but  I  know  of  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition,  so  I  say  let  us 
proceed  to  the  vote. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms].  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnsll).  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46. 
nays  46,  as  follows: 
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Baucus 

Hart 

Pell 

Bentjsen 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bingaman 

Holllngi 

RIegle 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Bumpers 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Levin 

Specter 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Sufford 

Dodd 

Malsunaga 

Sleveru 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Harkin 

Pack  wood 
NAYS-46 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Maltlngly 

Andrews 

Oarn 

McClure 

Armstrong 

Gore 

Melcher 

BIden 

Gramm 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Grassley 

MurkowskI 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Chiles 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

DAmalo 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Dan  forth 

Henin 

Symms 

DeConclni 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Trlble 

Dixon 

Johruton 

Wallop 

Dole 

Kasten 

WlUon 

Domenici 

Lax  alt 

Zorlnsky 

Durenberger 

Long 

Exon 

Lugar 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Eaglelon 

Hatfield 

Simon 

East 

McConnell 

Stennis 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  884  was  rejected. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  we  ought  to  understand  what 
is  before  us  on  this  measure.  We  are 
now  discussing  the  431st  opportunity 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
had  to  act  on  an  abortion  amendment 
or  motion  during  the  last  9  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  anytime  you  get  in- 
volved in  any  one  of  the  host  of  issues 
there  is  a  determination  that  some- 
how, some  way.  regardless  of  what  the 
legislation  is.  we  are  going  to  have  an- 
other abortion  amendment. 

Before  the  evening  is  over,  I  expect 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  copy 
showing  some  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  over  the 
years,  and  there  are  many  of  them.  I 
think  you  are  entitled  to  know.  I  want 
to  refresh  your  recollection.  There  are 
plenty  of  ai.>endments  to  talk  about. 
431  in  the  last  9  years. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  enough  is 
enough. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  for  a 
question  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  announcement  about 
tomorrow  and  the  weekend. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  certainly  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  tisk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed for  5  minutes  without  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  this  evening,  but 
there  will  be  votes  tomorrow  and 
Monday.  We  tried  hard  to  bring  to 
gether  a  group  of  Senators  who  were 
willing  to  offer  amendments  on  the 
farm  bill  tomorrow,  but  we  came  up 
with  about  13  on  this  side  and  3  on 
that  side.  Most  of  those  on  both  sides. 
I  might  say,  were  ones  that  could  be 
disposed  of  in  about  30  seconds  each. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  really  want 
to  go  to  work  on  the  farm  bill,  we 
ought  to  start  that  tomorrow.  I  can 
promise  that  there  will  be  votes  to 
morrow. 

I  would  hope  you  would  judge  your 
activities  accordingly.  We  did  make  a 
real  effort. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  the  staff  on  each 
side.  I  apologize  to  those  observers 
who  want  to  go  to  Geneva.  They  can 
still  go,  of  course,  but  we  cannot  pro 
tect  them  on  votes  on  tomorrow 
Monday,  and  most  of  Tuesday.  That 
will  be  nearly  3  days.  Without  some 
agreement  to  take  up  meaningful 
amendments  on  the  agriculture  bill,  I 
just  do  not  think  the  majority  leader, 
with  Members  on  both  sides  wanting 
to  complete  the  year  as  quickly  as  pos 
sible,  believes  that  would  be  a  very 
good  idea. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not 
going  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
tonight  so  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  go  home  and  watch  the  World 
Series  and  come  back  tomorrow  mom 
ing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  without  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  stated,  we 
on  this  side  made  a  good-faith  effort 
to  see  if  amendments  could  be  brought 
up  tomorrow.  The  best  we  could  do 
was  as  the  majority  leader  stated.  I 
thank  my  staff  for  diligently  trying  to 
assist.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  ma- 
jority leader's  decision  based  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  majority  leader  has  intentions 
of  recessing  at  this  point  unt'l  tomor- 
row, I  have  no  particular  desire  to 
speak.  I  will  have  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ty for  that  next  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate we  will  come  in  about  8:30  in 
the  morn*ng  and  be  on  the  farm  bill, 
hopefully,  by  9:30. 
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Tr^Tr  od  for  thTtrlr^ition  o5  routiSe  ^^is  bill  and  bring  it  up  next  week.  We    ^^^^   j^^  Paradee,  5ied  in  Wilm.ng- 

moS     bvLmei      S     to     ex^^^^^^^  should  be  on  the  farm  bill  by  9:30  to-     ,^„.  j^,  ,,^  ^,,  only  a  represents- 

ryTnStheSof9:15.  morrow  mommg.                                              tive    of     the     United     Transportation 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  ^^-^—                          Union,    he    was    also    someone    who 

the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  to  ^^TIONAL  LUPUS  AWARENESS  "^^^^  ISies'^'TST" night'  S  hi? 
have  further  action  this  evemng?  w^-EK  human  iraiities.  ine  nigni  ox  nis 
Mr  DOLE.  We  will  not  have  further  _  ^  ^  ,  death.  Jack  was  responding  to  the 
action  this  evening  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  the  week  needs  of  a  person  recovering  from  al- 
that  returning  to  the  bill  at  this  point  of  October  20-26  has  been  designated  coholism,  something  he  had  been 
would  be  an  exercise  in  futility.  I  am  as  Lupus  Awareness  Week,  and  I  doing  for  over  25  years, 
advised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  call  at-  During  the  time  he  worked  on  legis- 
from  Ohio  that  he  will  talk  at  length  tention  to  this  tragic  disease.  lation  for  the  UTU,  Jack  wa^  very  ef- 
on  this  bill.  what  is  lupcs''  fective  because  he  had  an  intimate 
Mr  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  Lupus  is  an  inflammatory  autoim-  knowledge  of  rail  transportation  and 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  mune  disease  of  unknown  origin,  with  he  knew  what  was  in  the  best  mterests 
moment?  unpredictable  symptoms  that  vary  in  of  the  people  who  worked  in  that  m- 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  intensity.  Little  is  knowTi  about  this  dustry.  Whenever  I  had  any  questions 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  capricious  disease  which  may  disguise  about  how  a  particular  provision 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  itself  as  a  milk  skin  rash,  but  often  re-  would  affect  the  rail  workers.  Jack 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  suits  in  death.  Although  lupus  affects  had  an  answer.  After  his  retirement 
from  Ohio.  We  do  have  a  number  of  more  than  500,000  people  in  the  from  the  UTU  in  1982,  Jack  stayed 
amendments  that  we  can  actually  united  States,  and  claims  5,000  lives  active  in  community  affairs  as  well  as 
complete  action  on.  The  bill  cannot  be  every  year,  victims  are  often  misdiag-  helping  Norfolk  Southern  Corp  m  lU; 
finished  tonight.  We  will  eventually  go  nosed  and  consequently  treated  with  effort  to  purchase  Conrail. 
to  a  conference  with  the  House  of  inappropriate  drugs.  Perhaps  what  will  best  keep  Jack  m 
Representatives,  but  at  the  moment  it  ^^^^  rouKDAxioN  or  America  our  thoughts  will  be  his  great  sense  of 
looks  to  me  like  there  will  be  a  con-  Foundation  of  America,  ^'"^^1^  ^^  ^is  marvelous  sense  of 
tinuing  resolution.  thl  laree^t  of  the  national  organiza-  humor.  He  never  looked  back  and 
There  are  some  enormously  impor-  If^l^'^^ dedicated  to  raismg  fundT^r  cheerful  thought.,  were  the  hallmark 
tant  things  in  this  bill.  There  are  a  lot  ['"^  research  and  educa^^^^^^  the  of  ^  ^^^  P^-'^dee  conversation, 
of  people  who  have  worked  hard  on  l"P"f  /^^f,™,  disease  Their  loal  is  ^^>'  individuals  leave  their  lives 
this  bill  for  about  7  months.  Every-  P"''j^.*''°"ip  '^robTe^'  of  the  luoiS  ""'^  "oted  and  vaguely  remembered; 
body  has  the  right  to  offer  amend-  '^°,^^'*:^!'i/H  ,,nH^rl?^dinV  rnmnT  but  Jacks  efforts  will  endure  m  such 
ments.  I  do  not  have  a  problem  about  patient  with  understanding,  compa^-  p^^^^,  ^  progressive  alcohol  abuse 
that.  But  I  do  have  a  problem  about  sion  and  concern.  programs,  rail  safety,  railroad  retire- 
getting  more  action  on  this  bill.  the  sun  is  mv  enemy  jn^nt  and  others.  We  shall  miss  him 
I  wonder  if  there  is  some  way  to  get  Henrietta  Aladjem  is  a  founder  of  and  we  offer  our  condolences  to  his 
the  cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  the  Lupus  Foundation,  as  well  as  a  family  and  many  friends. 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  victim  of  lupus.  In  her  book,  "The  Sun  _^___^__ 
Ohio  where  we  might  be  able  to  lay  is  My  Enemy,"  she  recounts  her  own 

aside  the  amendment  and  accept  some  personal  struggle  with  lupus:  MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
other  amendments  where  we  will  not  with  lupus,  you  can  gel  worse  and  then  j^^  4  p  „!.,  a  message  from  the  House 
have  roUcall  votes.  get  better  without  obvious  cause  there  ^^  Representatives  delivered  by  Ms. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen-  are  times  when  you  are  the  only  person  who  q^^j^  ^^^  gj  j^s  reading  clerks  an- 
ator  will  recall  that  I  was  willing  to  is  sure  that  you  are  really  sick,  but  don  t  '  ^  .^  ^  ^^e  following  are  ap- 
have  a  10-  or  20-minute  time  limitation  itnow  what  the  illness  is.  You  cant  name  "°"^^^'^ J'ldditional  con^^  in  the 
!^^  i^!„»  the  type  of  discomforts  you  are  experlenc-  pointed  as  aaaitionai  conierees  ui  mc 
on  mine.  ^ieti^^,icH»H  fri*.r,rt  ing,  and  somehow  you  cant  make  sense  of  conference  on  the  disagreemg  votes  of 
Let  me  ask  my  distinguished  friend  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^he  amendment  of 
from  Ohio  a  question.  How  many  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  explain,  the  more  you  feel  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2419)  enti- 
times  did  he  say  there  had  been  abor-  disturbed  .  ,  you  keep  struggling  against  ^led  "An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion votes  in  the  Senate?  pain,  dizziness,  nausea  and  fatigue  to  main-  ^jgns  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  intelli- 
You  mentioned  some  number  over  a  tain  your  relationship  with  the  world  on  „„  __jj  intelligence-related  actjvi- 
period  Of  years.  Would  you  repeat  -" -'  i  a' ^^^^^^^^^^^  " ^  °^  ^^^  "-^^  ^T"^!?' 'I^'d^'^e 
'^Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  said  there  lose  your  employment  because  of  poorer-  hgenee  Commumty  S^af^-  ^^^  Ji« 
more  ATI  amendments  or  motions  formance.  You  worry  about  your  children.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  "•^iire 
were  431  amendnients  or  motions  husband  or  wife,  you  worry  about  ment  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
having  to  do  with  abortions  m  the  ast  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^ou  feel  the  need  to  un-  other  purposes":  Mr,  Rodino  and  Mr. 
9  years,  according  to  a  computer  print-  ^erstand  your  illness,  you  want  to  know  why  lungren  for  consideration  of  matters 
out  that  I  have  in  my  possession.  y^^  j„g,  ,1,=  .;vay  you  do.  and  you  want  to  ^j^j^jn  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
Mr,  HELMS,  Did  the  printout  have  ,,„£,  ^^ys  to  deal  with  your  plight.  ,j^  Judiciary  under  clause  Urn) 
the  number  of  unborn  children  that  the  rtm;RE  of  House  rule  X:  and  Mr,  Aspin,  Mr. 
U^n^during  tSf  iTp'er  Sd°"''  ''°"  Fortunately,  M^Tadjems  disease  S^a^ton,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  for  con- 
'' Mr  M^TZENBT^M'Tthought  the  has  been  in  remission  for  over  20  «'d--;'°"  ^/j^^^'L^^^^^^^^^^ 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  had  a  se-  years.  Yet,  there  are  many  others  who  JiO^on  "^  ^hf  ^^i^'^J^^)  Z  UJS 
rious  question.  Now  he  has  raised  it  to  are  still  suffering  and  dying  from  Services  under  clause  1(c)  of  House 
ft  Doint  that  I  do  not  believe  it  advisa-  lupus.  Mr.  President,  I  commend  the    rule  X. 

ble  to  answer  Lupus  Foundation  of  America  for  its        The   message   also   announced   that 

Mr   ^Uks.  The  question  I  asked  work  over  the  years,  and  I  am  hopeful     the   House   has   passed  /he  following 

w^  perfectly  serious.  I  thank  the  Sen-  that  their  efforts  will  help  us  to  solve    bill,  m  which  it  request*  the  concur- 

ator.  the  mystery  of  this  dreaded  disease.          rence  of  the  Senate: 
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H.R.  3003.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
located  in  the  Slate  of  Maryland  to  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Plan 
ning  Commission. 

At  4:51  p.m.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H.R.  3605.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Federal 
Government  employees  t)e  extended 
through  December  31.  1985. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3003.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
located  in  the  Stale  of  Maryland  to  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  3605.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Federal 
Government  employees  be  extended 
through  December  31.  1985. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1907.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmiiting.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Jordan:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1908.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  trsmsmitting.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  foreign  military  assistance  sale 
to  Jordan:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1909.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Shipping.  Shipyards,  and  Sealift:  Issues  of 
National  Security  and  Federal  Support";  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1910.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  1985  Automotive  Technology  De- 
velopment Program  report:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-19H.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  allegations  of  mismanagement, 
waste  of  funds,  and  danger  to  public  safety 
at  the  Lower  Port  Mason  Complex.  Golden 


Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  National 
Park  Service.  San  Francisco.  CA:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1912.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  allegations  of  a  violation  of  law 
and  regulation,  and  abuse  of  authority,  by 
officials  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  IL.  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1913.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  change  in  a  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1914.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  judgment  funds 
awarded  the  Port  Mojave  Indian  Tribe:  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1915.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  State  grants  for 
strengthening  the  skills  of  teachers  and  in- 
struction In  mathematics,  science,  foreigrn 
languages,  and  computer  learning  and  for 
increasing  the  access  of  all  students  to  that 
instruction:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC- 1916.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  a 
Government  pension  plan:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1917.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  modify  the  structure  of  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  to  clarify  proce- 
dures for  removal  for  cause  of  certain  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  use  of  Director  pay 
grade  within  VA  central  office:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  244.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  background  informa- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  99-164):  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

H.J.  Res.  308.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  tieginning  on  October  20.  1985. 
as  "Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Aware- 
ness Week". 

H.J.  Res.  322.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  l>eglnning 
October  6,  1985.  as  National  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  Awareness  Week". 

S.  Res.  96.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
centennial  observance  of  the  University  of 
Arizona. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  237.  A  resolution  supporting  the 
intent  of  the  President  to  discuss  with  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  American  concerns 
with  the  Soviet  Union  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan, and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 


S  J  Res  207  A  Joint  resolution  to  deslg 
nate  Noveml)er  1,  1985  as  "National  Philan- 
thropy Day". 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  227  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  commend  the  r>eople  and  the  sovereign 
confederation  of  the  neutral  nation  of  Swit- 
zerland for  their  contributions  to  freedom. 
International  t>eace.  and  understanding  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  between  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  November  19-20.  1985.  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  A  concurrent  resolution 
asking  that  the  President  bring  the  rights  of 
the  Polish  people  to  the  attention  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  Laurence  H.  Silber- 
man,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  \ie  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

John  S.  Rhoades.  Sr..  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  California: 

Lyle  E.  Strom,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  District  of  Nebraska: 

Jose  Antonio  Puste.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  t)e 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

Richard  H.  Battey.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of  South 
Dakota: 

Roy  C.  Hayes.  Jr  .  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  term  of  4  years:  and 

Donald  R.  Brookshier.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Il- 
linois for  the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Roger  A.  Yurchuck,  of  Ohio,  to  t>e  a  Direc- 
tor for  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 
31.  1987. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Conunittee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  ajid 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 

By   Mr    MATHIAS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Burdick. 
and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  1787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971   to  provide  for 
the  public  financing  of  Senate  general  elec- 
tion campaigns:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administrafon. 


By    Mr     MURKOWSKI    (for   himself 

and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  1788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  surviving  spouses  and  children 
of  veterans,  to  improve  veterans"  education 
benefits,  and  to  improvt   'he  Veterans'  Ad 
ministration  hume  loan  guaranty  program: 
to  amend  titles   10  and   38.   United  Sfa.,es 
Code    to    improve    national    cemetery    pro 
grams:  to  redesignate,  improve,  and  extend 
the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  KERRY: 
S.  1789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of   1971   to  provide  for 
the  public  financing  of  Senate  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  by  eliminating  the  tax  credit 
for  political  contributions:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.J.  Res.  227.  An  original  joint  resolution 
to  commend  the  people  and  the  sovereign 
confederation  of  the  neutral  nation  of  Swit- 
zerland for  their  contributions  to  freedom, 
international  peace,  and  understanding  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  between  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  November  19-20.  1985.  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.   LUGAR  (for  Mr.  Dole)  (for 

himself,   Mr.   Byrd,  Mr.   Lucar,  Mr. 

Pell.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 

Boschwitz.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Sar- 

BANEs,    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr.    Kasten. 

Mrs.    Kassejaum.    Mr.    Evans.    Mr. 

Heinz.    Mr.    Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Lau- 

tenberg,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.    Heflin.    Mr.    Murkowski.    Mr. 

INOUYE.  Mr.  SiMON.  Mr.  Proxmire. 

Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 

ZoRiNSKY.    Mr.    Ford,   Mr.   Specter. 

Mr.   RocKEEELLER.   Mr.   Abdnor,  Mr. 

Warner.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Domenici. 

Mr.   Eacleton,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and 

Mr.  Stevens); 
S.J.  Res.  228.  A  joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  proposed  sales  of  arms  to  Jordan:  con- 
sidered and  passed. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  244.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  background  informa- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
as  a  Senate  document:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Burdick,  and  Mr.  Hart); 
S.  1787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  financing  of  Senate 
general    election    campaigns;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


senatorial  election  campaign  act 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois.  Sena- 
tor Simon,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick), a  bill  to  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns.  It  is  similar  to  legislation  I 
have  supported  in  the  past  and  re- 
flects my  belief  that  public  funding  of 
congressional  campaigns  is  essential  to 
complete  the  task  of  campaign  finance 
reform  begun  by  Congress  over  a 
decade  ago.  The  first  day  of  hearings 
on  this  proposed  legislation  will  be 
held  on  Election  Day.  November  5. 
1985.  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  I  ecause  I 
continue  to  believe  that  publ.  linance 
offers  the  best  means  to  remedy  the 
ills  of  the  current  system.  Campaign 
finance  legislation  has  sought  to  pro- 
tect equality  of  access  to  the  political 
arena  and  to  insure  that  the  system 
itself,  in  both  fact  and  appearance,  is 
free  from  the  corrupting  influence  of 
money.  The  flood  of  campaign  dollars 
in  recent  years  has  made  it  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Candidates  and  office  holders  alike 
increasingly  have  had  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit  of  campaign  con- 
tributions in  a  way  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  their  coristituencies  and  to 
the  functioning  of  government.  I  sus- 
pect, too,  that  many  qualified  men  and 
women  are  kept  out  of  the  process  al- 
together because  of  the  personal  and 
financial  sacrifice  that  running  for 
public  office  entails.  The  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  reports  that  spending 
in  1984  Senate  races  increased  23  per- 
cent over  1982.  These  figures  suggest 
that  no  relief  is  in  sight. 

In  our  effort  to  regulate  campaign 
finance,  we  are  faced  with  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  misguided  holding  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Buckley  versus 
Valeo,  that  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  campaigns  is  a  constitutionally  pro- 
tected form  of  speech.  Unless  and 
until  the  Court  can  be  persuaded  to 
change  its  mind,  the  Buckley  decision 
leaves  us  little  alternative  if  we  wish 
to  place  some  reasonable  limits  on 
campaign  spending.  Such  limits  are 
constitutionally  permissable  only  in 
the  context  of  a  system  of  publicly 
funded  elections. 

To  those  who  would  say  that  in  an 
era  of  record  deficits,  we  cannot  afford 
to  place  additional  demands  on  the 
Treasury.  I  would  say  we  will  pay  a  far 
greater  price  if  we  do  not  reform  the 
way  in  which  campaigns  for  elective 
office  are  financed.  My  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Senator  Goldwater.  has  called  the 
current  state  of  campaign  finance  a 
crisis  of  liberty.  Our  response  to  this 
crisis  will  determine  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment we  have  in  the  years  to  come; 


whether  it  rightfully  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  whether  it  is 
able  to  respond  boldly  and  rationally 
to  the  challenges  of  the  coming  dec- 
ades. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  any 
major  or  minor  party  candidate  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  public  funds  for 
his  or  her  general  election  campaign, 
if  at  least  two  major  party  candidates, 
or  a  major  and  a  minor  party  candi- 
date, have  qualified  for  the  general 
election  ballot  in  that  State.  Candi- 
dates other  than  a  major  or  minor 
party  candidate  could  receive  postelec- 
tion funding  if  they  received  5  percent 
or  more  of  the  vote. 

A  major  party  is  defined  as  one 
whose  candidate  in  any  one  of  the 
three  preceding  "ienatorial  elections  in 
a  State  has  received  25  percent  or 
more  of  the  vole:  a  minor  party  is  one 
whose  candidate  has  received  at  least  5 
percent  but  less  that  25  percent  of  the 
vote. 

Eligible  candidates  who  elect  to  re- 
ceive public  funds  would  be  subject  to 
an  expenditure  limit  in  the  general 
election  period  equal  to  $500,000  in 
each  State  with  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  I  million  or  less,  50  cents  times 
the  voting  age  population  in  each 
State  with  a  voting  age  population 
greater  than  1  million  but  less  than  3 
million,  and  30  cents  times  the  voting 
age  population  in  each  State  with  a 
voting  age  population  of  3  million  or 
more— but  not  less  than  %Vh  million. 

Major  party  candidates  could  receive 
public  funds  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  expenditure  limit  in  that  State: 
minor  party  candidates  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  partial  public  funding.  Major 
party  candidates  who  receive  full 
public  funding  could  accept  no  private 
contributions  for  their  general  elec- 
tion campaign.  Candidates  accepting 
public  funding  could  not  make  exp>edi- 
tures  from  personal  funds  in  excess  of 
$20,000. 

An  eligible  candidate  whose  oppo- 
nent elected  not  to  accept  public  fund- 
ing would  be  entitled  to  additional 
public  funds  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  his  or  her  oppo- 
nent exceeded  the  expenditure  limits. 

Funding  would  be  derived  from  the 
voluntary  taxpayer  check-off  on  indi- 
vidual tax  returns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  the  bill,  a 
chart  showing  the  State-by-State  ex- 
penditures limits,  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

S.  1787 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senatorial  Election 
Campaign  Act". 

Sec  2.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
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"Subchapter  III— Public  Financing  of 
Senate  General  Election  Campaigns 


Sec.  501 


■'DEFIKITIONS 

For  purposes  of  this  subchap- 


ter— 

"(1)  unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  sub- 
chapter the  definitions  set  forth  in  section 
301  of  this  Act  apply  to  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  'authorized  committee'  means,  with 
respect  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  any  political  commit- 
tee which  is  authorized  in  writing  by  such 
candidate  to  aw:cept  contributions,  incur  ex- 
penses, or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate  to  further  the  election  of 
such  candidate.  Such  authorization  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  political 
committee,  and  a  copy  of  such  authorization 
shall  be  filed  by  each  candidate  with  the 
Commission.  A  withdrawal  of  any  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  ad- 
dressed and  filed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
authorization: 

"(3)  'candidate'  means  an  individual  who 
has  been  nominated  for  election  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  by  a  major 
or  minor  party  or  who  has  qualified  to  have 
his  or  her  name  on  the  general  election 
ballot; 

"(4)  'eligible  candidate'  means  a  candidate 
who  is  eligible,  under  section  502.  for  pay- 
ments under  this  subchapter. 

"(5)  'expenditure  report  period"  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  means— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  major  party  candi- 
date, the  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
candidate  becomes  an  eligible  candidate  and 
ending  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  election 
or  the  date  such  candidate  Is  no  longer  an 
eligible  candidate,  whichever  date  Is  earlier: 
or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  other  than 
a  candidate  of  a  major  party,  the  same 
period  as  the  expenditure  report  period  of 
the  major  party  which  has  the  shortest  ex- 
penditure report  period  for  such  election: 

"(6)  'election'  means  any  regularly  sched- 
uled general,  special,  or  runoff  election, 
other  than  a  primary  election,  held  to  elect 
a  candidate  to  the  United  States  Senate: 

"(7)  'fund'  means  the  Senate  General 
Election  Campaign  Fund  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  established  by 
section  9006<a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954: 

"(8)  'major  party'  means  with  respect  to 
any  election,  a  political  party  whose  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
in  any  of  the  three  preceding  elections  re- 
ceived, as  the  candidate  of  such  party.  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  pop- 
ular votes  received  by  all  candidates  for 
such  office; 

"(9)  minor  party'  means  with  respect  to 
any  election,  a  political  party  whose  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Senator  in  any  of  the 
three  preceding  elections  received,  as  the 
candidate  of  such  party  5  percent  or  more, 
but  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  popular  votes  received  by  all  candidates 
for  such  office; 

"(10)  the  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense" means  an  expense— 

"(A)  incurred  by  the  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committee  of  the  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  to  further 
his  or  her  election  to  such  office. 

"(B)  incurred  within  the  expenditure 
report  period,  or  incurred  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  period  to  the  extent  such  ex- 
pense is  for  property,  services,  or  facilities 
used  during  such  period,  and 


"(C)  neither  the  Incurring  nor  paying  of 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  SUles  or  of  the  SUte  In  which 
such  expense  Is  incurred  or  paid. 
An  expense  shall  be  considered  as  Incurred 
by  a  candidate  or  an  authorized  committee 
if  It  is  incurred  by  a  perso.n  authorized  by 
such  candidate  or  such  committee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  expenses  on  behalf  of  such 
candidate  or  such  committee. 

"CONDITION  rOH  ELIGIBILITY  rOR  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  payments  under  this  subchapter, 
the  candidate  shall  agree.  In  writing— 

"(1)  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  evidence  as  It  may  request  of  the 
qualified  campaign  expenses  and  contribu- 
tions of  such  candidate, 

(2)  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  records,  books,  and  other  Informa- 
tion as  It  may  request,  and 

"(3)  to  an  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Commission  under  section  507  and  to  pay  or 
repay  any  amounts  required  under  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  503,  the  candidate  of  a  major 
party  shall  certify  to  the  Commission,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that— 

"(1)  such  candidate  Is  seeking  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  such  candi- 
date and  at  least  one  other  major  party  or 
minor  party  candidate  have  qualified  for 
the  election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the 
State  involved, 

"(2)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  will  not  incur 
qualified  campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  payments  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled under  section  503,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subchapter. 

"(3)  no  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  have  been  or  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  such  candidate  or  any  of  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  such  candidate 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  in  payments  received  out  of 
the  fund  because  of  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 506(c),  and 

"(4)  no  contributions  have  been  or  will  be 
accepted  by  such  candidate  or  any  author 
ized  committees  of  such  candidate  to  defray 
expenses  which  are  not  qualified  campaign 
expenses. 

•'(c)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  rrceive  any 
payments  under  this  subchapter,  a  candi- 
date other  than  a  candidate  of  a  major 
party  shall  certify  to  the  Commission  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that— 

"(1)  such  candidate  is  seeking  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  such  candi- 
date and  at  least  one  other  candidate  of  a 
major  party  have  qualified  for  the  election 
ballot  under  the  law  of  the  State  Involved, 

"(2)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  will  not  incur 
qualified  campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  payments  to  which  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  major  pcirty  is  entitled  under 
section  503,  unless  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subchapter .  and 

"(3)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  csmdldate  will  accept 
and  expend  or  retain  contributions  to 
defray  qualified  csimpalgn  expenses  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  candidate  and  the 
authorized  committees  of  such  candidate 
certified  to  under  paragraph  (2)  exceed  the 
aggregate  payments  received  by  such  candi- 
date out  of  the  fund  pursuant  to  section 
506. 

"(d)  Certification  for  payment  to  a  candi- 
date  shall    be   made    by    the    Commission 


within  5  days  after  the  date  the  Commission 
receives  a  certification  from  such  candidate, 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  certification 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  filed  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation. 

"(e)(1)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ment under  this  subchapter,  a  candidate 
shall  certify  to  the  Commission,  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury,  that  such  candidate  will  not 
knowingly  make  expenditures  from  his  or 
her  persona]  funds,  or  the  personal  funds  of 
his  or  her  immediate  family  in  connection 
with  such  candidate's  campaign  for  election 
In  excess  of.  In  the  aggregate.  $20,000. 

■■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'immediate  family'  means  the  spouse, 
any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother, 
halfbrother.  sister,  or  halfslster  of  the  can- 
didate, and  the  sp>ouses  of  such  persons. 

"(f)  If  an  individual  ceases  to  be  a  candi- 
date such  individual— 

"(1)  shall  no  longer  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  payments  under  this  subchapter,  except 
that  such  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  to  defray  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  incurred  while  such  person 
was  an  eligible  candidate  actively  seeking 
election  to  the  Senate;  and 

"(2)  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  upon  which  such 
individual  ceases  to  t>e  a  candidate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  payments 
received  by  such  individual  under  this  sub- 
chapter If  such  payments  are  not  used  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenses. 

"ENTITLEMENT  OF  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES  TO 
PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter— 

"(1)  each  eligible  candidate  of  a  major 
party  in  an  election  shall  be  entitled  to 
equal  payments  under  this  subchapter  In  an 
amount  which,  in  the  aggregate,  shall  not 
exceed— 

"(A)  in  each  SUte  with  a  voting-age  popu- 
lation of  1,000,000  or  less:  $500,000  ": 

"(B)  In  each  State  with  a  voting-age  popu- 
lation greater  than  1,000.000  but  less  than 
3.000.000:  an  axrount  equal  to  50  cents  times 
such  voting-age  population:  and 

"(C)  in  each  State  with  a  voting-age  popu- 
lation of  3.000.000  or  over:  an  amount  equal 
to  30  cents  times  such  voting-age  popula- 
tion, but  not  less  than  $1,500,000. 

"(2)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor  party 
In  an  election  shall  be  entitled  to  a  payment 
unaer  this  subchapter  equal  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  allowed  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  major  party  as  the  numt)er 
of  popular  votes  received  by  the  candidate 
for  Senator  of  the  n-.inor  party,  as  such  can 
didate.  in  the  preceding  election  bears  to 
the  average  number  of  popular  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidates  for  Senator  of  the 
major  parties  in  the  preceding  election. 

"(3)  nn  eligible  candidate,  other  than  a 
candidate  of  a  major  or  minor  party,  who 
receives  5  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senate  in  such  election 
shall  be  entitled  to  paymenu  pursuant  to 
this  subchapter  equal  In  the  aggregate  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  allowed  under  paragraph  1 1 )  for  a 
major  party  as  the  number  of  popular  votes 
received  by  such  candidate  In  such  election 
bciirs  to  the  average  numt>er  of  popular 
votes  received  in  such  election  by  the  candi- 
dates for  Senator  of  the  major  parties.  All 
such  payments  shall  be  made  at  such  time 
after  the  election  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  payments  such  candl 


date  Is  eligible  for  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph. The  Commission  shall  certify  such 
amount  to  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  for 
payment. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  payments  to  which  an 
eligible  candidate  shall  be  entitled  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

"(l)  the  amount  of  qualified  campaign  ex 
penses  Incurred  by  an  eligible  candidate  and 
the  authorized  committees  of  such  candi- 
date, reduced  by  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions allowed  to  defray  qualified  campaign 
expenses  received  and  expended  or  retained 
by  an  eligible  candidate  and  such  commit- 
tees, or 

"12)  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  an 
eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party  is  enti- 
tled under  subsection  (a)(1),  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  contributions  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  An  eligible  candidate  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  only— 

"(1)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses incurred  by  an  eligible  candidate  or 
the  authorized  committees  of  such  candi- 
date, or 

••(2)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  such  qualified  campaign 
expenses,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  received  and  ex- 
pended by  such  candidate  or  such  commit- 
tees) used  to  defray  such  qualified  campaign 
expenses. 

"ADDITIONAL  ENTITLEMENT  OF  OPPONENTS  OF 
NONPUBLICLY  FINANCED  CANDIDATFS 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Within  5  days  after  nomina 
tion  by  a  major  or  minor  party,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Conunission  may 
prescribe,  each  candidate  nominated  by  a 
major  or  minor  party  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission in  writing  of  his  or  her  intention  to 
accept  or  not  accept  the  funds  to  which  he 
or  siie  is  entitled  under  section  503. 

"■(b)(1)  A  candidate  of  a  major  party  who 
has  elected  to  accept  the  funds  for  which  he 
or  she  has  qualified  under  section  503  and 
who  is  opposed  by  a  major  party  candidate 
who  has  elected  not  to  accept  public  fund- 
ing shall  be  entitled  to  receive  additional 
funds  from  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 

"•(2KA)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  a  major  party  candidate  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1j.  shall  receive  additional  funds  in 
the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  every  dollar  of 
contribution.-;  or  expenditures  raised,  in- 
curred, or  fxpeii'ied  by  the  candidate  not 
accepting  funding. 

"(B)  Such  additional  funds  shall  only 
match  thisse  contributions  or  expenditures 
raised.  Incurred,  or  expended  by  the  candi- 
date not  accepting  funding  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  entitlement  of  such  eligible 
candidate. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  implementing  subsec- 
tion (b).  a  candidate  who  elects  not  to 
accept  public  funding  shall  report  his  or  her 
receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  Commis- 
sion— 

"(1)  monthly  for  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures received,  incurred,  or  expended  prior 
to  60  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election: 

"(2)  weekly  for  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures received,  incurred,  or  expended  from 
59  to  11  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion: and 

"(3)  daily  for  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures received,  incurred,  or  expended  during 
the  10  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election. 


"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  505— 

""(1)  If  a  major  party  candidate  is  eligible, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  to  receive  addi- 
tional funding  because  of  contributions  or 
expenditures  received,  incurred,  or  expend- 
ed by  such  opponent  between  the  date  59 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election  and 
the  date  of  the  election  which  are  required 
to  l>e  reported  by  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (c).  and 

"(2)  such  eligible  candidate  files  a  request 
with  the  Conunission  stating  that  such  can- 
didate Is  eligible  to  receive  such  additional 
funds. 

the  Commission,  within  24  hours  after  such 
request  is  filed,  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  payments  to  such 
eligible  candidate. 

""CERTIFICATION  BY  COMMISSION 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  section  504(d),  not  later  than  5  days 
after  a  candidate  files  a  request  with  the 
Commission  stating  that  he  or  she  has  met 
all  applicable  conditions  for  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  subchapter,  the 
Commission  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (hereafter  in  this  sut>chapter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  for  payment 
to  such  eligible  candidate,  payment  in  full 
of  amounts  to  which  such  candidate  is  enti- 
tled under  section  503,  unless  the  provisions 
of  section  506(c)  apply. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (a),  and  all  determina- 
tions made  by  it  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  subject  to  examination  and 
audit  by  the  Commission  under  section  507 
and  Judicial  review  under  section  511. 

""PAYMENTS  TO  EXIGIBLE  CANDIDA"rES 

""Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain in  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  established  by  paragraph  9006(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  addi 
tlon  to  any  accounts  maintained  under  such 
section,  a  separate  account  to  be  known  as 
the  "Senate  General  Election  Campaign 
Fund".  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  such 
fund,  for  use  by  a  candidate  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  this  subchapter,  the  amount 
available  after  the  Secretary  determines 
that  amounts  in  the  fund  necessary  for  pay- 
ments under  subtitle  H  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  are  adequate.  The 
moneys  designated  for  such  account  shall 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  505.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  pay  to  the  candidate, 
out  of  the  fund,  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Commission.  Amounts  paid  to  any  such  cp.n- 
didate  shall  be  under  the  control  of  such 
candidate. 

"(c)  If  at  the  time  of  a  certification  by  the 
Commission  under  section  505  for  payment 
to  an  eligible  candidate,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  moneys  in  the  fund  are  not. 
or  may  not  be.  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  full 
entitlement  of  such  eligible  candidate,  he 
shall  withhold  from  such  payment  such 
amount  as  he  determines  to  t>e  necessary  to 
assure  that  an  eligible  candidate  will  receive 
his  or  her  pro  rata  share  of  his  or  her  full 
entitlement.  Amounts  so  withheld  shall  be 
paid  when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  are  sufficient  moneys  In  the  fund  to 
pay  such  amounts,  or  portions  thereof,  to 
all  eligible  candidates  from  whom  amounts 
have  been  withheld,  but.  If  there  are  not 
sufficient  moneys  In  the  fund  to  satisfy  the 
full  entitlement  of  an  eligible  candidate,  the 


amounts  so  withheld  shall  t>e  paid  in  such 
manner  that  each  eligible  candidate  receives 
his  or  her  pro  rata  share  of  his  or  her  full 
entitlement. 

"EXAMINATIONS  AND  AUDITS:  REPAYMENTS 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  311(b),  after  each  election, 
the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thorough 
examination  and  audit  of  the  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  of  each  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  who  received  pay- 
ments under  this  subchapter. 

""(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  this  subcnapter  was  in  excess 
of  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  such 
candidate  was  entitled,  it  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate,  and  such  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess. 

""(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
candidate  or  any  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  incurred  qualified  campaign 
expenses  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  pay- 
ments to  which  the  candidate  was  entitled 
under  section  503,  it  shall  notify  such  candi- 
date of  the  amount  of  such  excess  and  such 
candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

•"(3)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
candidate  or  any  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  accepted  contributions, 
other  than  contributions  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies in  payments  out  of  the  fund  be- 
cause of  the  application  of  section  506(c)  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenses,  other 
than  qualified  campaign  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  which  payment  is  required  under 
paragraph  (2).  it  shall  notify  such  candidate 
of  the  amount  of  the  contributions  so  ac- 
cepted, and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

"(4)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  section  506  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than— 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  wnich  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses, 

it  shall  notify  such  candidate  of  the  amount 
so  used,  and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amoimt  equal  to  such  amount. 

"•(5)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from  a 
caindidate  under  this  subsection  to  the 
extent  that  such  payment,  when  added  to 
other  payments  required  from  such  candi- 
date under  this  subsection,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  payments  received  by  such  candi- 
date under  this  subchapter. 

"(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  more  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  such  election. 

"(d)  All  payments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Senate  General  Election  Campaign 
Fund  established  in  section  506. 

"CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

"Sec.  508.  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party  in 
an  election  or  for  any  authorized  committee 
of  such  candidate  to  knowingly  and  willfully 
incur  qualified  campaign  expenses  in  excess 
of  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  an  eligi- 
ble candidate  of  a  major  party  is  entitled 
with  respect  to  such  election. 

'"(2)  Any  person  who  \iolates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  any  authorized 
committee,  any  officer  or  member  of  such 
committee  who  knowingly  and  willfully  con 
sents  to  such  violation  shall  l>e  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

•■(bxi)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  major  party  in  an  election  or 
for  any  authorized  committee  of  such  candi- 
date to  knowingly  and  willfully  accept  any 
contribution  to  defray  qualified  campaign 
expenses,  except  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  in  payments  re 
ceived  out  of  the  fund  because  of  the  appli- 
cation of  section  506  or  to  defray  expenses 
which  would  be  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses but  for  subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
501(10). 

(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  political  party  (other  than  an 
eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party)  in  an 
election  or  for  any  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  to  knowingly  and  willfully 
accept  and  expend  or  retain  contributions  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenses  in  an 
amount  which  exceeds  the  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  incurred  with  respect  to 
such  election  by  such  eligible  candidate  and 
an  authorized  committee  of  such  candidate. 

■•(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  t>olh.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  by 
any  authorized  committee,  any  officer  or 
memk)er  of  such  committee  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  consents  to  such  violation  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  impris 
oned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

•■(c)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  receives  any  payment  under  section 
506.  or  to  whom  any  portion  of  any  payment 
received  under  such  section  is  transferred, 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  use.  or  authorize 
the  use  of.  such  payment  or  such  portion 
for  any  purpose  other  than— 

■•(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

■•(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  quail 
fied  campaign  expenses  which  were  received 
and  expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray 
such  qualified  campaign  expenses. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

••(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully— 

■■(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
to  the  Commission  under  this  subchapter, 
or  to  include  in  any  evidence,  books,  or  in- 
formation so  furnished  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con- 
ceal any  evidence,  books,  or  information  rel- 
evant to  a  certification  by  the  Commission 
or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  subchapter;  or 

■•(B)  to  fail  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  information  request- 
ed by  it  for  purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
<1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

••(e)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  give  or  accept 
any  kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  in  con- 
nection with  any  qualified  campaign  ex 
pense  of  an  eligible  candidate  or  any  au- 
thorized committee  of  such  candidate. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragrapt. 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
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imprisoned 
both. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2).  any  person  who  accepts  any 
Kickback  or  illegal  payment  in  connection 
with  any  qualified  campaign  expense  of  an 
eligible  candidate  or  any  authorized  com- 
mittee of  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  deposit  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  an  amount 
equal  to  125  percent  of  the  kickback  or  pay 
ment  received. 

••(f)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  individ- 
ual to  disclose  any  information  obtained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
except  as  may  t>e  required  by  law. 

■•(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  txjth. 

■■REPORTS  TO  congress;  REGULATIONS 

•Sec.  509.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  election, 
submit  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  setting 
forth— 

••(1)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  in  such  detail  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines necessary)  incurred  by  a  candidate 
and  the  authorized  committees  of  such  can- 
didate; 

(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  it  under  sec- 
tion 505  for  payment  to  each  eligible  candi- 
date; and 

••(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any.  re- 
quired from  such  candidate  under  section 
507.  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

•■(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pre 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c),  to 
conduct  such  examinations  and  audits  (in 
addition  to  the  examinationis  and  audits  re- 
quired by  section  507).  to  conduct  such  in- 
vestigations, and  to  require  the  keeping  and 
submission  of  such  books,  records,  and  in- 
formation, as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  duties  imposed  on  it 
by  this  subchapter. 

(c)  Thirty  days  before  prescribing  any 
rule  or  regulation  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  a  statement  with 
respect  to  such  rule  or  regulation  to  the 
Senate,  setting  forth  the  proposed  rule  or 
regulation.  The  statement  shall  contain  a 
detailed  explanation  and  justification  of 
such  rule  or  regulation. 

■■PARTICIPATION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author 
ized  to  appear  in  and  defend  against  any 
action  filed  under  section  511.  either  by  at 
lorneys  employed  In  its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  It  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  it  may  fix 
without  regard  to  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

•■(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
appear,  through  attorneys  and  counsel  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  in  the  district 
courts  and  other  appropriate  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  any 
examination  and  audit  made  pursuant  to 
section  507. 

••(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  peti- 
tion the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  de- 
claratory or  injunctive  relief  concerning  any 
civil  matter  arising  under  this  sulKhapter. 


through  attorneys  and  counsel  descrit>ed  in 
subsection  (a).  Upon  application  of  the 
Commission,  an  action  brought  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  three  judges  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal 
from  the  determination  of  such  court  shall 
lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case 
shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  participate  In  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  cause 
the  case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited. 

■•(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  certiorari  to  review  judg- 
ments or  decrees  entered  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions In  which  it  appears  pui-suant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  this  section. 

"JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

•■Sec.  511.  (a)  Any  certification,  determina- 
tion, or  other  action  by  the  Commission 
made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition 
filed  in  such  court  by  any  Interested  person. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such 
certification,  determination,  or  other  action 
by  the  Commission. 

■■(b)(1)  The  Commission,  the  national 
committee  of  any  political  party,  or  any  In- 
dividual eligible  to  vote  for  a  candidate  is 
authorized  to  institute  an  action  under  this 
section,  including  an  action  for  declaratory 
judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  ap 
propriale  to  implement  or  construe  any  pro 
vision  of  this  subchapter. 

•■(2)  The  district  court*  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  exercise  such  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  a  person  asserting  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  has 
exhausted  administrative  or  other  remedies 
provided  by  law.  Such  proceedings  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
and  any  apf>eal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Judges  designat- 
ed to  hear  the  case  shall  assign  the  case  for 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  par 
tlcipate  in  the  hearing  and  determination 
thereof,  and  cause  the  case  to  l>e  In  every 
way  expedited.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  315(c)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •sulwection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  sutwection  (d)  of  this  section"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'subsections  (b) 
and  (d)  of  this  section  and  sukjsection  (a)  of 
section  503 '. 

(b)  Section  315(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  l)efore  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  except  that  with 
respect  to  the  limitations  established  by 
subchapter  III  of  this  Act.  the  term  base 
period'  means  the  calendar  year  1985  ". 

Sec  4.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  l>ecome  effective  on 
January  1.  1987,  and  shall  apply  to  cam- 
paigns for  election  to  the  Senate  after  such 
date. 

SENATORIAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 

State  by  State  expenditure  limits  of  Ma 
thias-Simon  len'slation  to  provide  for  public 
funding  of  U.S.  Senate  general  election  cam- 
paigns. 
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Alabama' $1,440,000  A    major  party  "  is  a  political  party  whose  allowed  major  party  candidates  as  the  ratio 

Alaska'....!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!"!!!!!"!""".!       50o!ooO  senatorial  candidate  in  any  of  the  three  of  votes  received  by  the  candidate  bears  to 

Arizona'!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!! !.jii l.OSS.OOO  preceding  elections  received  25  percent  or  the  average  vote  of  the  major  party  candl- 

Arkansas' i^. 848.500  more  of  the  popular  votes.  dates. 

California'!.! 5.688,300  A   "minor  party"  Is  a  party  whose  Senato-  503(b).— An  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor 

Colorado" 1,160,000  rial  candidate  In  any  of  the  three  preceding  party   or  an   eligible  candidate   qualifying 

Connecticut' 1,203,500  elections  received  5  percent  or  more  but  less  under  the  5%  threshold  is  entitled  to  receive 

Delaware 500.000  than  25  percent  of  the  popular  votes.  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  amount  of  qualified 

Florida' 2,539.500  The  "fund"  Is  the  Senate  General  Elec-  campaign    expenses    reduced    by    contrlbu- 

Georgla' 1,500.000  tion  Fund  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  tions  received  or  (2)  the  equivalent  of  pay- 
Hawaii'  500.000  the  Treasury  as  a  part  of  the  Presidential  ments  allowed  a  major  party  candidate  re- 
Idaho'  500.000  Election  Campaign  Fund.  duced  by  contributions  received. 

Illinois' 2.526.300  sE<"  502  (ONniTioss  for  Kl.ltJBlLlTY  FOB  PAY-  503(c)— Eligible  candidates  may  not  re- 
Indiana' 1,500.000  MENTS  celve  payments  In  excess  of  qualified  cam- 
Iowa'  1.063.000  To    become    eligible,    a    candidate    must  paign  expenses.  Payments  may  be  used  for 

Kansas' 893.000  agree  and  certify  in  writing  to  the  Federal  qualified  campaigns  expenses  or   to   repay 

Kentucky' '^nn^  Election  Commission  (FEC).  under  penalty  i^ans  the  proceeds  of  which  were  used  to 

Louisiana' '"c^nAftn  of  perjury:  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses. 

Maine &oo,ooo  502(a) —To  provide  evidence  of  the  quail- 

!:i->'-^,;- \f^Z  f.eCcampai^'expensesandcontributJo'nsof  —    '"^^^^^^^  ^^^l^^.  ^IZ't. 

MassachusetU lo^Rnnn  *"^^  candidate,  to  keep  and  furnish  such  candidates 

^J'^^'?"^ 500  000  '^^"""^  ^°  '^"  Commission  as  it  may  re-  504,a)._within  five  days  after  nomination 

uTs^^?^^i 900  500  T"-  ^°  *"  f"f' '  ■""'',1''*'",?.^^  JJ^I  by  a  major  or  minor  party,  a  Senate  candl- 

M^o^r'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!   i.5oo!ooo  ^suc'riun^I^  m^a^.^  Sre"d  "^'  '°  '^-'^  --'  "°'*^^  '^^  ^^  '"  *"""«  °^  ^'^ 

Montana 500.000  ''^.^^IT^jl'^'^iTrT^r'!^  cS^^^    must  Zb.^JZT''"'  "*  "'='^'  °'  ""'   """' 

^:S' !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!          oi:oOO  '''''''' ''^'^y*'' °'' '^ ''In^LTl.Z  T^.U  504  b^-A    publlcly    funded    major    party 

N^w^Hampshi^;-.! 500.000  j^.^JT^rth^'gene'^^:  el  "t^l^^bl  lot' A  ma!or  c-^^^^-te  opposed  by  a  major  party  candl- 

New  Jersey 1.698.300  ''^°  '°^     nifr/  t.fJ.    a^„»   ,,1;.    .V^  Tn^nr  dal«  who  elects  not  to  accept  public  funds 

New  Mexico 500.000  ^^'^  f,:,T^i*'LJ^"f   *!^'   ?n   exce^oJ  *">  ^  ^""tled  to  additional  public  funds 

New  York' 4.003.800  Qualified   campaign   expenses   in   excess   of  ^^,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

North  Carolina' 1.500,000  P^^'^^^^l  1°  *o 'u  m«inr  nartv  randVdit^  p^nent  exceeds  the  expenditure  limits. 

North  Dakota. 500,000  ^y^n  flc^  pt^o^'trrbul^i^^TcerrtTe  .  504(c).-For  purposes  of  authorizing  addi- 

81^;^;oma' !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!   ISl^o  -^ '--^  - -^^^'^  -^  '^^^*^*--  S.^'Tiil^r  mS^  ^y^^SCiate'^lli 

°-«„-;-:;V ,lirZ  '"5K.-"a    andldatVTther  than  a  major  be  subject  to  additional  reporting  require- 

Rhorl^rrnS  .!!!!!!!!!!!!!.•!!!!!!!!!!.•!!!!!!!!!     "HIZ  party  candidate,  must  certify  that  he  or  she  --^-S?xpe"nditues  ?nX  1°0  day  "pre! 

South  Carolina' 1,186,500  along  with  at  least  one  major  party  caridi-  'XeThe  e^Sn 

South  Dakota' 500.000  date  have  qualified  for  the  genera!  election  ''^'"f.,  ^^he  Co^^  must  certify  en- 
Tennessee                                             1500  000  ballot.   The   candidate   must   agree   not   to  504(d).- 1  he  commission  must  ceriiiy  en 

?exL         3381  600  incur  qualified  campaign  expenses  In  excess  tltlement  to  additional  payment  under  th^ 

itah^ !"!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!,!!       '513!500  of  the  llmlt  (which  is  the  amount  of  a  major  section  withm  24  hours  of  an  eligible  candi- 

Vermoni '!!!!.!!!!.!!!!!!.!! 500,000  party  candidate  s  entitlement)  and  to  accept  f*ate  s  application. 

Virginia...!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!.! 1.500,000  contributions  only  to  the  extent  that  public  sec.  sos.   certification  BY  COMMISSION 

Washington' 1,500.000  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  such  quail-  Certification  by  the  FEC  for  payment  of 

West  Virginia 710.500  fied  campaign  expenses.  funds  is  required  within  five  days  of  an  eligi- 

Wisconsin' 1.50O.0O0  503(d).-The     FEC    shall     certify     funds  blecandidatessubmlssionofarequest.ini- 

Wyomlng 500.000  within   five  days  after  an   application   has  j^jai  certifications  and  other  determinations 

,  Sen»te  election  in  1986  been  received.  by  the  Commission  are  final  except  to  the 

oenaie  eieciion  m  ijoo  502(e).-Any    candidate    accepting    public  extent  that  they  are  subject  to  later  examl- 

Section-by-Sectlon  Summary  f^^ds  may  not  make  expenditures  of  per-  nation  and  audit  by  the  Commission  and  to 

Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act  sonal  funds  or  personal  funds  of  the  candl-  judicial  review. 

MATHiAs-siMON  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  POR  PUBLIC  date's  Immediate  family  in  cxccssof  $20,000.  payments  TO  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

funding  of  U.S.  senate  GENERAL  ELECTION  502(f ).-Provides  that  an  individual  is  no  „                      ^ume     aside     adequate 

CAMPAIGNS  longer  eligible  to  receive  payments  If  he  or  506^**  ".i             i     .f  ■          ^.i^f^ti^rf 

CAMPAIGNS  chP  reuses  to  be  a  candidate  f""**^  for  the  presidential  general  election. 

Title:       Senatorial     Election     Campaign  '^''^''^°^^,^,^l^^^^                      ,,,„,  national  party  --entions^and  presidential 

Act.  ""'-               HATES  "TO  PAYMFNTs  primary    accounts,    the    Secretary    of    the 

SECTION  TWO  sn"^(«)     (1)    An    pliffihle    candidate    of    a  Treasury  shall  deposit  any  remaining  funds 

Amends   the   Federal   Election  Campaign  rnS  party  is ^titlerto  rSeTayment!  j?  the  Senate  General  Election  Campaign 

Act  of  1971  and  creates  a  new  subchapter  not  to  exceed                                                            Fund.         

titled    Public  Pmancing  of  Senate  General  ,a)  $500,000  in  each  state  with  a  voting  506(b)^-The  Secretary  shall  Pro">P"y  Pa^ 

Election  Campaigns.  '  age  population  of  1,000,000  or  less.  ""Vr  "1"  "'^A^^f.tmt   n«iri    freT^^lv 

SEC.  .501.    DEFINITIONS  (B)  Fifty  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  '^^'!^^'f'fH     "  n»^  „f  ,h.  n^nd.daL 

The  definitions  in  this  section  supplement  age  population  In  sUtes  with  a  voting  age  ""cn«^^,^  when    funds   are     nsufflcient    to 

those  used   In  Section   301   of  the  Federal  population  between  1,000.000  and  3.000.000.  J^^I^)~^I'^,"J^^^^ 

Election  Campaign  Act.  (C)  Thirty  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  ^at "sfy  full  entitlements,  pro  rata  payments 

Candidate"  means  the  Senate  candidate  age  population,  but  not  less  than  $1,500,000,  *"'  "^  maae. 

nominated  by  a  major  or  minor  party  or  a  In  states  with  a  voting  age  population  of  sec    .w7    examinations  and   AUDtTS:   REPAY- 

candldate  who  has  qualified  for  the  general  3.000.000  or  over.  ments 

election  ballot.  (2)    Minor    party    candidates    receive    an  507(a).-After  each  election  the  FEC  shall 

Eligible  candidate"  is  one  who  has  met  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  conduct  an  audit  of  each  candidate  receiving 

all   the   eligiblity   requirements   of   Section  payments  received  by  the  major  party  ctui-  payments. 

502.  didates  as  the  minor  party's  vote  in  the  pre-  507(b). -Repayments  are  required  if  the 

•  Election"  includes  any  general,  special,  ceding  Senatorial  election  bears  to  the  aver-  Commission  determines  that  a  candidate  or 

or  runoff  election  held  to  elect  a  candidate  age  of   the   votes  received   by   both   major  authorized  committee: 

to  the  U.S.  Senate  but  does  not  Include  a  party  candidates  in  the  preceding  election.  <  i )  Received  payments  to  which  the  candi- 

primary.  (3)   An   eligible  candidate,   other   than   a  date  was  not  entitled. 

The     expenditure   report   period"   begins  major  or  minor  party   candidate,   who  re-  (2)  Incurred  qualified  campaign  expenses 
on  the  date  of  eligibility  for  a  major  party  ceives  5%  or  more  of  the  popular  votes  cast  In  excess  of  the  spending  llmlt. 
candidate.  For  all  other  eligible  candidates.  In  the  election  Is  entitled  to  post  election  (3)  Accepted  contributions  other  than  con- 
It  Is  the  same  as  the  shortest  expenditure  funding.  The  amount  Is  equal  to  an  amount  trlbutlons  permitted  to  make  up  deficiencies 
report  period  of  a  major  party  candidate.  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  payments  in  payments. 
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(4)  Used  payments  for  purposes  other 
than  to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses 
or  to  repay  loans  which  were  used  for  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses 

No  payment  will  be  required  from  a  candi 
date  In  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  public 
funds  received. 

507(c).— The  FEC  may  not  notify  candl 
dates  of  repayments  more  than  3  years  after 
the  election. 

507(d).— Repayments  under  this  section 
are  deposited  into  the  Senate  General  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund. 

(Sections  508  through  511  parallel  provi 
slons  of  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act.] 

SEC.  .S08.     CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

508(a).  — It  Is  unlawful  for  an  eligible  can- 
didate, the  authorized  committee  of  an  eligi- 
ble candidate,  or  any  officer  or  member  of 
such  authorized  committee  to  knowingly 
and  willfully  incur  qualified  campaign  ex 
,  penses  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  payments 
to  which  an  eligible  candidate  of  a  major 
party  is  entitled  with  respect  to  an  election. 
Violators  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

508(b).— It  is  unlawful  for  an  eligible  can- 
didate of  a  major  party  or  the  authorized 
committee  of  such  candidate  to  knowingly 
and  willfully  accept  any  contribution  with 
respect  to  an  election  except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in 
payments  from  the  fund,  or  to  accept  con- 
tributions in  an  amount  which  exceeds 
qualified  campaign  expenses.  Violators  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

508(c).— It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  re- 
ceiving payments  under  the  Act  to  knowing- 
ly and  willfully  use  or  authorize  the  use  of 
payments  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenses  or  to 
repay  loans  which  were  used  for  qualified 


amlnatlons,  audits,  and  investigations,  and 
to  require  the  keeping  and  submission  of 
such  books  and  records  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary. 

SEf  Sl«.  PARTKIPATION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JU- 
DICIAl.  PR(X'EEDIN<;s 
The  Commission  Is  authorized  through  its 
attorneys  or  by  appointed  counsel  to  seek 
recovery  of  any  amounts  found  payable  as  a 
result  of  an  audit  or  examination,  and  to 
seek  declaratory  or  Injunctive  relief  con 
ceming  any  civil  matter  arising  under  the 
Act.  Such  actions  shall  be  heard  by  a  three 
judge  court  on  an  expedited  basis,  and  any 
appeal  shall  He  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

SE(    ill     ilDKIAL  REVIEW 

511(a).— Commission  certifications  and 
other  actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  Act  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

508(b).— The  Commission,  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party,  and  any  eligi 
ble  voter  may  pursue  declaratory  or  Injunc- 


In  addition  to  a  COLA  for  thosf 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  my 
legislation  is  desigmed  to  improve  and 
refine  a  number  of  veterans'  benefits 
programs.  At  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
summarize  the  major  provision  of  my 
bill. 

A  major  component  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  a  section  designed  to 
streamline  and  improve  the  manage 
ment  of  the  VA's  Home  Loan  Pro 
gram. 

Since  1944.  the  VA  has  been  guaran 
teeing  loans  made  to  veterans  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  homes.  Over 
$230  billion  in  loans  for  approximately 
11.3  million  veterans  have  been  guar- 
anteed. I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
prograra  is  a  worthwhile  one,  but  I 
also  must  tell  you  that  it  is  not  with- 
out its  problems.  High  rates  of  foreclo- 
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live  remedies  to  Implement  or  construe  the     sure  and  a  growing  inventory  of  fore- 


Act's  provisions.  Such  f  ctlor\s  shall  l>e  heard 
before  a  three  Judge  court  on  an  expedited 
basis  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

SECTION  THREE 

The  amount  of  payments  under  the  bill 
are  subject  to  cost  of  living  increases  with 
1985  designated  as  the  base  year. 

SECTION  FOUR 

The  bill  applies  to  Senate  elections  held 
after  January  1.  1987.  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.    1788.    A    bill    to   amend    title    38. 
United  States  Code,   to  increase  the 
rates   of   disability   compensation   for 
disabled  veterans  and  the  rates  of  de- 


closed  loans  threatens  the  integrity  of 
the  program.  For  the  2  fiscal  years. 
1984  and  1985.  the  VA  requested  a 
total  of  $566.6  million  in  supplemental 
appropriations  to  cover  the  deficit  in 
the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund.  This 
deficit  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  fac- 
tors. 

First  of  all.  prior  to  1981.  the  direct 
loan  fund  provided  a  source  of  financ 
ing  to  keep  the  program  afloat, 
second,  the  VA  is  experiencing  an  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  foreclosure  on 
properties  it  has  guaranteed.  Foreclo- 
sures continue  to  run  at  the  average 
rate  of  2,500  per  month.  The  VA  is  re- 
sponsible for  either  paying  the  guar- 


campaign  expenses.  Violators  shall  be  fined    pendency  and  indemnity  for  surviving     ^nty  on  those  pieces  of  property  or 


not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not     spouses  and   children   of  veterans,   to 
more  than  10  years,  or  both.  improve  veterans'  education  benefits. 

508(d) —It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to    and  to  improve  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 


knowingly  and  willfully  furnish  any  false. 
fraudulent  or  fictitious  information  to  the 
Commission,  or  to  fail  to  furnish  any 
records  or  Information  requested  by  the 
Commission  for  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
Violators  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

508(e).— It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
knowingly  and  willfully  give  or  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  In  connec- 
tion with  any  qualified  campaign  expense. 
Violators  shsill  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  Any  person 
receiving  such  a  kickback  or  illegal  payment 
shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  125  per  cent  of  the  Illegal 
payment. 

508(f).— It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
disclose  information  obtained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  except  as  provid- 
ed by  law.  Violators  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 
SEC.  5W.     REPORT  TO  C()N<;Rt»S:  REC.l  LATIONS 

509(a).— The  Commission  is  required  after 


tration  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram; to  amend  titles  10  and  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  nation- 
al cemetery  programs;  to  redesignate, 
improve,  and  extend  the  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VnTHANS'  COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  MURKOVi^SKI.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  adopted  the  First 
Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  we 
made  a  cormnltment  to  the  Nation's 
veterans  suffering  from  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  We  made  a  commit- 
ment that  they  would  receive  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  equal  to  that  pro- 
vided to  the  recipients  of  Social  Secu- 
rity and  other  Federal  programs. 

I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
to  fulfill  that  commitment.  This  bill  S. 
1788,  the  proposed  Veterans'  Compen- 
sation and  Benefits  Act  of  1985,  would 


each  election  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the     provide  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  of 


taking  title  to  them.  If  the  VA  pays 
the  guaranty,  it  immediately  writes  off 
up  to  $27,500.  For  this  reason  the  VA 
takes  title  to  over  85  percent  of  the 
foreclosed  properties  under  the  as- 
sumption that  it  will  be  able  to  turn 
around  and  sell  the  property  for,  at 
best,  a  loss  no  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  guaranty  for  which  the  VA  was 
liable.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the 
VA's  inventory  has  grown  to  almost 
20.000  homes.  The  stark  reality  is  that 
the  VA  loses  on  the  average,  $14,496 
on  each  foreclosed  property. 

In  July  of  this  year  alone,  the  VA 
paid  2,156  claims  filed  against  it  for 
property  it  had  guaranteed.  At  an  av- 
erage of  $14,496  per  property,  the  VA 
lost  over  $31  million  in  that  one 
month.  We  would  have  hoped  that  the 
economic  upswing  would  have  reduced 
the  number  of  foreclosures  on  VA 
guaranteed  properties,  but  that  has 
not  been  the  case.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  realize  that  this  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions   of    dollars    in    losses    annually 


qualified  campaign  expenses  of  candidates     ^p  ^q  ^.l  percent  for  service-connected     under  a  single  program.  I  am  propos- 
.-  .         .:»,.j  ....  i.  ^^    therefore,  that  a  number  of  long 

overdue  reforms  be  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  the 
program  which  would  bring  the  pro- 
gram toward  solvency  in  order  to  pro- 


receiving  payments,  amounts  certified  by  it 
under  section  505,  and  the  amount  of  and 
reasons  for  any  repayments  required  under 
the  Act. 

508(b).— The  Commission  is  given  author- 
ity to  prescribe  regulations,  to  conduct  ex- 


disability  compensation  paid  to  veter- 
ans and  for  the  related  benefits  paid 
to  the  survivors  of  individuals  who  die 
in  service  or  due  to  a  service-connected 
cause. 


tect  this  important  benefit  for  eligible 
veterans. 

The  VA's  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  released  a  report  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  which  addresses  the  loan  ap- 
proval practices  of  the  VA.  Ihe  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  report  is 
shocking.  The  IG  found  that  14.1  per- 
cent of  the  loans  made  in  fiscal  year 
1982  should  not  have  been  guaranteed 
by  the  VA  because  the  veterans  receiv- 
ing those  loans  were  not  satisfactory 
credit  risks.  Half  of  those  loans  have 
already  been  foreclosed.  That  means 
that  approximately  7.293  VA  guaran- 
teed loans  made  during  fiscal  year 
1982  have  been  foreclosed.  The  VA  has 
already  lost  $105.7  million  on  loans  it 
guaranteed  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
That  is  unacceptable.  Can  we  truly  be- 
lieve that  veterans— individually  or  as 
a  group— are  well  served  by  such  prac- 
tices. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  method 
in  which  the  loan  guaranty  program  is 
now  being  administered  is  adversely 
affecting  many  veterans.  This  pro- 
gram is  meant  to  be  a  veterans  benefit. 
Allowing  a  veteran  to  purchase  a  home 
he/she  cannot  afford  does  not  benefit 
the  veteran  for  whom  the  program 
was  designed.  My  bill  would  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  VA  to  set  and 
use  a  maximum  debt-to-income  ratio 
as  a  guideline  for  determining  whether 
the  veteran  is  a  satisfactory  credit 
risk.  This  type  of  credit  underwriting 
is  more  in  line  with  that  used  by  the 
private  lending  institutions,  and  its 
use  will  reduce  the  number  of  foreclo- 
sures. The  bill  would  also  hold  lending 
institutions  liable  for  knowingly 
making  loans  to  veterans  who  did  not 
meet  the  credit  underwriting  stand- 
ards. In  addition,  the  Administrator 
would  be  permitted  to  waive  the  basic 
standard  in  the  event  that  a  veteran 
could  demonstrate  that  an  unusual  or 
extraordinary  case  exists  which  war- 
rants approval.  A  reduction  in  the 
number  of  bad  loans  will  result  in  re- 
duced losses  within  the  loan  guaranty 
revolving  funding  and  in  the  fund 
analysis  in  the  best  interests  of  all  vet- 
erans. 

A  second  audit  report  by  the  VA  In- 
spector General  addressed  the  VA  ap- 
praisal system,  and  concluded  that 
quality  appraisals  are  not  always  being 
conducted  by  the  fee  based  appraisers. 
Between  October  1981  and  January 
1985,  the  VA  paid  claims  on  approxi- 
mately 63,000  loarvs.  The  IG  found 
that  42  percent  of  those  foreclosed 
properties  had  declined  in  value. 
There  are  many  factors  which  cause 
property  value  to  decline,  but  the  IG 
felt  that  an  unacceptable  number  had 
been  poorly  appraised  to  begin  with. 
Every  time  a  VA  guaranteed  property 
receives  an  inflated  initial  appraisal, 
and  later  ends  in  foreclosure,  the  VA 
loses  additional  money.  This  bill  would 
relieve  the  VA  of  its  duty  of  determin- 
ing the  value  of  properties  it  guaran- 


tees, and  turn  that  responsibility  over 
to  the  industry  which  prarticps  it  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  The  mortgage  bank 
ers  are  now  accepting  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  risk  involved  in  making 
the.se  low  to  no  downpayment  loans 
and  have  every  incentive,  therefore,  to 
ensure  that  quality  appraisals  are 
made.  My  bill  would  require  that 
those  same  bankers  be  responsible  for 
designating  the  appraiser  who  will  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  property. 

Another  major  problem  within  the 
loan  guaranty  system  is  the  inordinate 
length  of  time  il  takes  the  VA  to  dis- 
pose of  property  it  has  acquired 
through  foreclosure.  The  VA  presently 
holds  on  to  property  an  average  of 
10 Vi  months.  This  bill  would  direct  the 
VA  to  better  utilize  local  realtors  to 
dispose  of  their  inventory  of  properly 
in  a  more  timely  manner.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pilot  program  under  which  a 
representative  sample  of  the  VA  in- 
ventory of  property  would  be  managed 
and  disposed  of  by  a  private  company, 
which  would  also  utilize  the  local  real 
estate  industry.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  woluld  be  to  enable  the  VA  to 
determine  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
contracting  with  the  private  sector  the 
property  management  functions  of 
this  program.  I  am  very  interested  in 
knowing  whether  the  average  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  resell  a  VA  fore- 
closed property  could  be  substantially 
reduced  by  contracting  with  a  major 
firm  with  expertise  in  managing  and 
disposing  of  residential  properties. 

Finally,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  raise  the  limit  of  the  amount  of 
guaranty  that  could  be  paid  on  con- 
ventional property  from  $27,500  to 
$32,500.  This  would  allow  veterans 
greater  purchasing  power,  especially 
in  areas  of  high  housing  costs,  and 
help  to  offset  the  rate  of  inflation 
since  the  last  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  these 
changes  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  our  veterans  -.viih  a 
sound  home  loan  guaranty  progrtim. 

This  legislation  would  also  address 
the  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans  who 
have  not  yet  established  themselves  in 
steady,  suitable  employment  In  1983 
Vietnam  veterans  faced  an  employ- 
ment emergency.  Their  national  un- 
employment rate  was  over  9  percent, 
significantly  higher  than  the  rate  for 
their  nonveteran  peers.  This  situation 
was  unacceptable  and  the  Congress  ad- 
dressed It  by  enacting  the  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act.  an  18- 
month  program  to  reimburse  employ- 
ers for  the  costs  of  training  veterans 
on  the  job. 

In  September  1985,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Vietnam  veterans  aged 
30  to  45  was  4.6  percent,  the  same  ral'=' 
as  nonveteran  men  the  same  age,  1  ur 
the  Nation  we  can  now  say  the  emer- 
gency" is  over.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing   today    would    acknowledge 


the  end  of  the  emergency  but  would 
al.so  respond  to  the  need  to  continue 
the  program  for  another  year  to  be 
sure  that  the  job  we  started  during 
the  unemployment  emergency  is  fully 
earned  out  I  have  proposed  that  for 
the  duration  of  the  program  it  be  re- 
named the  "Veterans  Job  Training 
Act." 

The  Commitee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
in  hearings  and  through  information 
provided  by  the  interested  organiza- 
tions, has  (iocumenled  that,  for  many 
veterans  and  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, the  end  of  the  national  emergency 
has  not  resulted  in  an  acceptable  level 
of  veterans'  employment  in  stable, 
long-term  jobs.  Therefore,  my  bill 
would  address  these  continuing  needs 
by  extending  the  renamed  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  for  1  year  and  au- 
thorizing an  additional  $55  million  for 
the  program.  It  would  reduce  the  wait- 
ing time  for  unemployed  veterans  who 
wish  to  utilize  this  program  by  reduc- 
ing the  unemployment  requirement 
from  15  to  10  of  the  20  ueeks  prior  to 
the  veterans  application  for  benefits. 

This  legislation  would  also  look  to 
the  future  by  directing  an  evaluation 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  integrating 
employer  training  cost  reimbursement, 
the  heart  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act.  into  the  veterans  employ- 
ment programs  now  adminustered  by 
the  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  permanent  program  under 
part  IV-c  of  the  Joint  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  This  evaluation  would 
assess  the  advisability  of  continuing 
reimbursement  to  employers  with  the 
fimds  to  be  held  and  "triggered"  by  ge- 
ographic or  specific  employment  defi- 
ciencies. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
provisions  of  my  bill  that  I  would  like 
to  outline  at  this  time.  One  is  a  provi- 
sion which  would  require  the  VA  to 
collocate  five  regional  offices  on  the 
grounds  of  VA  medical  centers  by  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987  Currently  the  VA  has 
nine  regional  offices  which  are  located 
on  the  grounds  of  VA  medical  centers. 
This  has  proved  to  be  a  very  efficient 
and  worthwhile  initiative  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  VA  Administrator  has 
identified  up  to  25  other  regional  of- 
fices which  could  be  colocated  over  the 
next  several  years.  There  might  be 
some  costs  associated  with  the  renova- 
tion of  existing  office  space  or  even 
the  need  to  build  additional  space. 
However,  the  benefits  of  collocating 
medical  and  benefits  programs  as  well 
as  the  savings  of  the  GSA  rental  costs 
clearly  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
The  VA  has  estimated  GSA  leasing 
costs  for  its  regional  offices  of 
$46,786,000  in  fiscal  year  1986  rising  to 
$j7,324.0O0  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

A  veteran  who  needs  medical  treat- 
ment and  also  benefits  counseling  or 
other  services  provided  at  a  regional 
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office  is  inconvenienced  by  the  need  to 
go  to  two  locations  and  deal  with  the 
same  agency  in  two  totally  separate 
bureaucratic  environments.  I  expect 
that  over  the  next  5  years,  the  VA  will 
move  to  collocate  as  many  regional  of- 
fices on  the  grounds  or  as  close  to  the 
medical  center  as  possible  in  order  to 
streamline  the  benefits  and  medical 
care  delivery  system  and  become  more 
cost  efficient. 

The  last  provision  I  would  like  to 
highlight  is  one  that  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  veterans  buried  in  na- 
tional cemeteries  to  have  upright 
markers  at  their  gravesites.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  the  VA  has  established 
a  policy  that  future  gravesites  will  be 
marked  with  flat  markers.  The  VA 
cites  the  trend  toward  adoption  of  flat 
markers  in  the  private  sector,  as  well 
as  substantial  cost  savings  as  reasons 
to  abandon  upright  markers.  Some 
veterans  and  their  families  attach  sub- 
stantial significance  to  the  use  of  up- 
right markers.  Besides  the  symbolic 
and  aesthetic  value  of  upright  mark- 
ers, there  is  a  practical  consideration 
as  well.  In  cases  where  veterans  are  in- 
terred in  national  cemeteries  located 
in  northern  tier  States,  upright  mark- 
ers are  more  easily  seen  in  deep  snow. 
Thus,  when  family  members  in  such 
States  visit  the  cemetery,  they  can 
better  locate  the  graves  of  their  loved 
ones.  Therefore,  my  bill  would  provide 
that  a  veteran  or  the  veterans  family 
could  request  an  upright  marker  in  all 
national  cemeteries  with  the  exception 
of  those  already  established  for  the 
sole  use  of  flat  markers. 

Mr.  President,  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  their  survivors,  reform  of 
the  home  loan  guaranty  program  and 
veterans'  employment  are  important 
issues  requiring  action  by  this  body.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1788 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  REFERENCES 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  ■Veterans^  Compensation  and  Benefits 
Improvements  Act  of  1985^'. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  .section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  IJnited  States  Code. 

TITLE  I  — DISABILITY  COMPENSATION  AND 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 

RATE  INCREASES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  314  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out    $66^  in  sut)section  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$68^'; 


(2)  by  striking  out  "$t22'^  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$127'^: 

(3)  by  striking  out  '■$185^  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$192"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ■■$266^  in  subsection  <d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$276'^; 

(5)  by  striking  out  ■$376"  in  subsection  (e> 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$390": 

(6)  by  striking  out  ■•$474^^  in  subsection  <f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'$492'^: 

(7)  by  striking  out  ■$598"  in  sut>section  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$620^^: 

(8)  by  striking  out  '$692"  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$718": 

'9)  by  striking  out  "$779"  in  subsection  (i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$808^^: 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$1.295^'  in  subsection 
(j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$1.343^^: 

(11)  by  striking  out  ■$1.609 '■  and  $2,255  " 
in  sut>section  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■$1.669^'  and  "$2,338'.  respectively: 

(12)  by  striking  out  ■'$1,609'^  in  subsection 
(I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1,669"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  $1,774'  in  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$1,840"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  ■■$2.017^^  in  sut>section 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$2,092"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$2,255"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  in- 
.serting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$2.338'^: 

(16)  by  striking  out  '$968'  and  ■$1,442  "  in 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$1,004"  and  ■■$1.495^'.  respectively: 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1.449^^  in  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$1.503^': 
and 

(18)  by  striking  out  ■$280"  in  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$290". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans^  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  payable  pursuant  to  chapter 
11  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR  DEPENDENTS 

Sec  102.  Section  315(1)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■■$79^'  in  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$82"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  $132  "  and  $42'  in 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$137'^  and  '$44".  respectively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■■$54^^  and  "$42"  in 
clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$56'^  and  '$44".  respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$64"  i  i  clause  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$63": 

(5)  by  striking  out  ■$143'^  in  clause  (E) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$148":  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  ■■$120'^  In  clause  (F) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$124'^. 

CLOTHING  ALLOWANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Sec.  103.  Section  362  is  ani^nded  by  strik- 
ing out  '$349"  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$362'. 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSES 

Sec  104  Section  411  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


■Pay 
grade 

E-8 

Monthly 
rate 

582 
611 
644 
'673 
624 
649 
668 

Pay 
grade 

0-5 

o-« 

0-7 

0-8 

0-9 

O-IO 

Monthly 
rate 

804 

E-7 

905 

E-8 

E-9 

979 
1  073 

W-1 

W-2 

W-3 

1.152 
'1.26J 

Pay 
grade 

El 

E-2 

Monthly 
rate 

$494 
508 
521 
&SS 
569 

Pay 
grade 

W-4 

O-l 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

Monthly 
rate 

$707 
624 

E-3 

644 

E-4 

690 

E-5 

729 

"'  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  thi 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air 
Force,  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
or  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  designated  by 
section  402  of  this  title,  the  surviving 
spouse^s  rate  shall  b"  $726. 

■■'If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  desig- 
nated by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  surviv- 
ing spouse^s  rate  shall  be  $1,353.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$55"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$57"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■$143"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$148^':  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ■$70"  In  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'$73". 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  105.  Section  413  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  '$240  "  in  clause  ( 1 )  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $249  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '  $345  "  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$358": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■■$446'^  in  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$463";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  '■$446'^  and  '$90"  in 
clause    (4)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"$463"  and  '  $93  '.  respectively. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
CX)MPENSAT10N  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  106.  Section  414  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■'$143"  in  sut>sectlon  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$148"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$240"'  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$249"":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$122"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'$127'. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  107.  Except  as  provided  in  section  108 
of  this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 101  through  106  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  December  1.  1985. 

ALTERNATIVE  RATE  INCREASES 

Sec.  108.  (a)(1)  If  the  percentage  of  tlie  in- 
crease in  benefit  amounts  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  that  will  take  effect 
on  December  1.  1985.  as  a  result  of  a  deter- 
mination under  section  215(1)  of  such  Act  is 
not  3.7  percent— 

(A)  sections  101  through  106  of  this  Act 
shall  not  take  effect:  and 

(B)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  (i)  compute  alternative  increased  rates 
and  limitations  that  are  equal  to  those  that 
would  be  arrived  at  by  increasing,  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  percentage  by  which 
such  benefit  amounts  will  thus  be  increased, 
each  dollar  amount  that  would  have  been 
increased  by  the  amendments  that  would 
have  t)een  made  by  such  sections,  and  (ii)  ef- 
fective Deceml)er  1.  198r.  pay  benefits  under 
chapters  11  and  13  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  in  accordance  with  such  alternative 
increased  rates  and  limitations. 

(2)  In  the  computation  of  alternative  in- 
creased rates  and   limitations  pursuant  to 


paragraph  (1)(B).  amounts  of  $0.50  or  more 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  next  higher  dollar 
amount  and  amounts  of  less  than  $0.50  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  dollar  amount. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  adjust  admin- 
istratively, consistent  with  the  increases  au 
thorized  by  this  section,  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  payable  to  persons  within 
the  pun'iew  of  section  10  of  Public  Law  85- 
857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  compensation 
payable  pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  If.  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  is  required  to  compute  al- 
ternative increased  rates  and  limitations, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  such  alternative  increased 
rates  and  limitations  and  the  dollar 
amounts  which  would  have  been  increased 
by  the  amendments  which,  but  for  subsec 
lion  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  would  have  been 
made  by  sections  101  through  106  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  shall  publish  such 
rates  and  limitations  at  the  same  time  as 
the  material  required  by  section  215(i)(2)(D) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
415(i)(2)(D))  is  published  by  reason  of  a  de- 
termination under  section  215(i)  of  such 
Act. 

TITLE  II— EDUCATIONAL  AS.«!ISTANCE  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS 
DURATION    AND    LIMITATIONS    ON    ENTITLEMENT 
TO  POST-VIETNAM   ERA   VETERANS^   EDUCATION- 
AL ASSISTANCE 

Sec  201.  Section  1632  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

(a)  Educational  assistance  benefits  shall 
not  be  afforded  an  eligible  veteran  under 
this  chapter  more  than  10  years  after  the 
date  of  such  veterans  last  discharge  or  re 
lease  from  active  duty.  In  the  case  of  any  el- 
igible veteran  who  was  prevented  from  initi- 
ating or  completing  such  veteran^s  chosen 
program  of  education  during  the  delimiting 
period  determined  under  the  first  sentence 
because  of  a  physical  or  mental  disability 
which  was  not  the  result  of  such  veteran's 
own  willful  misconduct,  such  veteran  shall, 
upon  application  made  within  1  year  after 

(1)  the  last  date  of  the  delimiting  period 
otherwise  applicable  under  this  section,  or 

(2)  the  termination  date  of  the  period  of 
such  mental  or  physical  disability,  whichev- 
er is  later,  tie  granted  an  extension  of  the 
applicable  delimiting  period  for  such  period 
as  the  Administrator  determines,  from  the 
evidence,  that  such  veteran  was  so  prevent- 
ed from  initiating  or  completing  such  pro- 
gram of  education.  When  an  extension  of 
the  applicable  delimiting  period  is  granted  a 
veteran  under  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
delimiting  period  with  respect  to  such  veter- 
an shall  again  begin  to  run  on  the  first  day 
after  such  veterans  recovery  from  such  dis- 
ability on  which  it  is  reasonably  feasible,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  for  such 
veteran  to  initiate  or  resume  pursuit  of  a 
program  of  education  with  educationai  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter. 

■(b)  In  the  event  an  eligible  veteran  has 
not  utilized  any  or  all  of  such  veteran's  enti- 
tlement by  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  ap- 
plicable to  the  veteran  under  sulisection  (a) 
of  this  section,  such  eligible  veteran  is  auto- 
matically disenrolled  and  any  contributions 
made  by  such  veteran  remaining  in  the  fund 
shall  be  refunded  to  the  veteran  after  notice 
of  disenroUment  is  transmitted  to  the  veter- 
an and  the  veteran  applies  for  such  refund. 
If  no  application  is  received  within  1  year 
after  the  date  the  notice  is  transmitted  to 
the  veteran,  it  shall  be  presumed,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  1322(a)  of  title  31.  that 


the  individuals  whereabouts  is  unknown 
and  the  funds  shall  be  transferred  as  provid- 
ed in  such  section". 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 
UNDER  THE  VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

Sec  202.  Section  1663  is  amended  by  in 
serting  immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  counseling  shall  be  re- 
quired prior  to  the  selection  of  a  program  of 
education  or  training  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Administrator,  having  considered  all 
pertinent  evidence  of  record  (including  any 
court  adjudication  finding  the  veteran  men- 
tally incompetent),  has  rated  the  veteran  as 
l)eing  incompetent. ■'. 

PERIODS  OF  ELIGIBILITY  UNDER  THE  SURVIVORS^ 
AND  DEPENDENTS'  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Sec  203.  Section  1712(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph  (3); 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  in  the  case 
of  any  eligible  person  (as  defined  in  clause 
(B).  (C).  or  (D)  of  section  1701(a)(1)  of  this 
title)  who  was  prevented  from  initiating  or 
completing  such  person's  chosen  program  of 
education  within  the  delimiting  period  de- 
termined under  suljsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion Ijecause  of  a  delay  in  determining  such 
person's  eligibility,  such  person  shall,  sub 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
be  permitted  to  elect  a  date  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  to  com- 
mence receiving  educational  assistance  ben 
efits  under  this  chapter. 

■(B)  The  date  which  an  eligible  person 
n:ay  elect  for  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  is  any  date  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  person 
became  an  eligible  person  within  the  mean- 
ing of  clause  (B),  (C).  or  (D)  of  section 
1701(a)(1)  of  this  title  and  ending  on  the 
date  determined  under  subparagraph  (A). 
(B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sulisec- 
tion  to  be  applicable  to  such  person.". 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 
UNDER  THE  SURVIVORS'  AND  DEPENDENTS' 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  1720  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"8  1720.  ICduralional  and  vi>raIional  counarlinx 

■The  Administrator  may.  upon  request, 
arrange  for  educational  or  vocational  coun- 
seling for  persons  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  chapter  to  assist  such  persons  in  select- 
ing their  educational,  vocational,  or  profes- 
sional objectives  and  in  developing  their 
programs  of  education.". 

( b )( 1 )  Section  1 72 1  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  ■finally": 

(B)  striking  out  clause  (1);  and 

(C)  redesignating  clauses  (2),  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  as  clauses  (1),  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  respective- 
ly; and 

(2)  The  catchline  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8  17J1.  Approval  of  application". 

(c)  The  items  relating  to  sections  1720  and 
1721  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  chapter  35  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1720.  Educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing. 
•1721.  Approval  of  application.". 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NONDEGREE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Section  1780(a)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  in  clause  (1),  by  inserting  "',  or  en- 
rolled in  a  course  which  does  not  lead  to  a 


standard  college  degree  if  the  educational 
institution  offering  the  course  offers 
courses  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree 
and  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  col- 
lege degree  and  is  a  fully  accredited  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.'  after  'college 
degree';  and 

(B)  in  clause  (2).  by  inserting  ".  if  the  edu- 
cational institution  offering  the  course  is 
not  a  fully  accredited  institution  of  higher 
learning  or  does  not  offer  courses  leading  to 
a  standard  college  degree  and  courses  not 
leading  to  a  standard  college  degree.'  after 
•title)'". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1788(a)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "unless  the 
educational  institution  offering  the  course 
offers  courses  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree  and  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree  and  is  a  fully  accredited  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  ". 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 1.  1986. 

(2)  Benefits  shall  not  accrue  by  reason  of 
such  amendments  for  periexis  t)efore  Sep- 
tember 1.  1986. 

PAYMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  206.  Section  n80(f)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(f)  Payment  of  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance in  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
or  eligible  person  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  at  an  educational  institution  on 
less  than  a  half-time  basis  shall  be  made  in 
an  amount  computed  for  the  entire  quarter, 
semester,  or  term  at  the  rate  provided  in 
section  1682(b)  or  1732(a)(2)  of  this  title,  as 
applicable.  Such  lump-sum  payment  shall 
be  made  only  after  the  Administrator  re- 
ceives certification  from  the  educational  in- 
stitution that  such  veteran  or  person  has 
enrolled  in  and  is  pursuing  a  program  at 
such  institution.". 

PROHIBITION  ON  BENEFITS  UNDER  MORE  THAN 
ONE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec  207.  Section  1781(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  pursuit  of  the  same 
program  of  education"". 

DELAY  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Sec  208.  Section  1784(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  The  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(aXD  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  program  of  independ- 
ent study  pursued  on  a  less  than  half-time 
basis  in  an  educational  institution,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may.  upon  request  by  the  educa- 
tional institution,  approve  a  delay  by  the  in- 
stitution in  reporting  the  enrollment  or 
reenrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligi- 
ble person  until  the  end  of  the  term,  quar 
ter.  or  semester.". 

REPEAL  OF  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec  209.  (a)  Section  1662(a)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (2) ;  and 

(2)  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(b)  Section  1682A  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1686  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  1712  is  amended  by— 
( 1  >  striking  out  subsection  (f ):  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  suljs^- 
tion  (f). 

(e)  Section  1737  is  repealed.  ^v 

(f )  Section  1738  is  repealed.  \ 

(g)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  36  is  re- 
pealed. 
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TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  210.  (aXl)  The  catchline  at  the  begin- 
ning of  section  1631  is  amended  to  read  a^ 
follows: 

"t  lUI.  EnUtl«in*nt:  payiMnt  at  brnrfiu". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  32  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  1631  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•"1631.  Entitlement:  payment  of  benefits.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  34  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  sections  1682A  and  1686. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  35  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Items  relating  to  sectior\s  1737  and  1738. 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  36  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  subchapter  III  and  sections 
1798  and  1799. 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  211.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  209(g)  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  Administrator  is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  education  loans  made  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  continue  to 
collect  loan  principal  smd  interest  due.  and 
to  declare  and  recover  (or  discharge)  over- 
payments, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1798.  as  such  section  was  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 
and 

(2)  the  Veterans'  Administration  Educa- 
tion Loan  Pund.  established  by  former  sec- 
tion 1799(a).  shall  continue  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  deposit  of  the  collections  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  of  this  section,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  transfer  all  or  any 
part  of  the  sums  contained  therein  to  the 
appropriation  for  readjustment  benefits, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  appropriation. 

TITLE  III-HOME  LOAN  GUARANTY 
PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

CREDIT  UNDERWRITING  STANDARD 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  1810(b)(3)  is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  credit  underwriting  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section"  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end. 

(b)  Section  1810  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sut>sections: 

"(g)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sutwec- 
tion.  the  term  'veteran',  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  guaranteed  or  to  be  guaran- 
teed under  this  chapter,  includes  the  veter- 
sin's  spouse  if  the  spouse  is  jointly  liable 
with  the  veteran  under  the  loan. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  veteran  meets  the  stsuidards  set 
out  in  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  section  and 
section  1819(e)(2)  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  in  regulations— 

"(A)  credit  underwriting  standards  to  \x 
used  in  evaluating  loans  to  be  guaranteed 
under  this  chapter:  and 

"(B)  standards  to  be  used  by  lenders  in  ob- 
taining credit  information  and  processing 
loans  to  be  guaranteed  under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2)(A)  of 
this  sul>section.  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe standards  that— 

"(A)  establish— 

"(i)  a  maximum  debt-to-income  ratio  to 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  veteran  receiving 
the  loan: 

"(ID  criteria  for  evaluating  the  reliability 
and  stability  of  the  income  of  the  veteran 
receiving  the  loan:  and 

"(iii)  procedures  for  ascertaining  the 
monthly  Income  required  by  the  veteran  to 


meet  the  anticipated  loan  payment  terms; 
and 

"(B)  are  designed— 

"(i)  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  pmcticable,  a  Xotn  guaranteed  or 
made  under  this  chapte,  will  be  repaid  by 
the  veteran  recelvine  tNe  loan  in  accordance 
with  the  loan  agreement: 

"(ii)  reflect  the  loan  underwriting  princi- 
ples generally  accepted  and  used  by  com- 
mercial lending  institutions. 

"(4)(A)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2)(B) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  standards  that  reflect  the  loam  un- 
derwriting procedures  that  are  generally  bx:- 
cepted  and  used  by  commercial  lending  in- 
stitutions and  are  designed  to  assure  that 
the  lender  obtains  accurate  information  on 
prospective  veteran  borrowers. 

"(B)  The  standards  prescribed  under  para- 
graph (2)(B)  of  this  subsection  as  provided 
In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
include  — 

"(1)  procedures  for  obtaining  verifications 
of  the  income,  employment,  and  debts  of 
the  veteran;  and 

"(11)  criteria  for  acceptable  credit  reports. 

"(5)(A)  Any  lender  submitting  a  loan  to 
the  Administrator  to  l>e  guaranteed  under 
this  chapter  shall  certify,  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  that  the 
lender  has  complied  with  the  credit  infor- 
mation and  loan  processing  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this 
sutjsection,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  the  lend- 
er's knowledge  and  belief,  the  propHJsed  loan 
meets  the  underwriting  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  this 
sut>section. 

"(B)  Any  lender  who  knowingly  makes  a 
false  certification  with  respect  to  a  loan 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  equal  to 
two  times  the  amount  of  the  Administra- 
tor's loss  on  such  loan  or  $10,000.  whichever 
is  greater.  All  determinations  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subparagraph  shall  t>e  made 
by  the  Administrator. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the  ap- 
plication of  the  credit  underwriting  stand- 
ards prescrit>ed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
in  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe  restrictive  guidelines 
specifying  the  criteria  under  which  a  waiver 
may  be  made  under  this  paragraph. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  require  each 
veteran  who  applies  for  a  loan  to  be  guaran- 
teed under  this  chapter  to  certify  whether 
the  veteran  has  or  has  not  been  previously 
rejected  for  a  loan  for  which  the  property 
which  was  to  be  used  as  the  security  Is  the 
same  property  which  Is  to  be  used  as  securi- 
ty for  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed  under  this 
chapter.". 

(c)  Section  1819(e)<2)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "as  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  credit  underwriting  standards  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  1810(g)  of  this 
title  and"  after  "credit  risk.". 

LOAN  GUARANTY  AMOUNT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  1810(c)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$27,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$32,500'". 

(b)  Section  1811(d)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$27,500"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""$32,500". 

DEFAULT  NOTiriCATION  AND  FORECLOSURE 

procedures;  foreclosure  information 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1816(a)(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"The  holder  of  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
chapter  shall  promptly  notify  the  Adminis- 
trator of  any  failure  of  the  debtor  under  the 


loan  to  make  two  consecutive  monthly  pay 
ments  due  on  the  loan.". 

(b)  Section  1816(a)(2)  Ls  amended  by  in 
serting  before  the  first  sentence  the  follow 
ing:  "Within  15  days  after  the  first  date  on 
which  a  veteran  has  failed  to  make  four 
consecutive  monthly  payments  due  on  any 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  chapter,  the 
holder  of  the  loan  shall  initiate  forecio 
sure.". 

(c)  Section  1816  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(e)  If  a  holder  of  a  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  chapter  fails  to  initiate  forecio 
sure  on  the  loan  as  required  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  other  than  during  a 
period  of  forebearance  approved  by  the  Ad 
mlnlstrator  under  such  paragraph,  the  Ad 
mlnistrator  shall  not  be  liable  under  the 
guarantee  for  Interest  accruing  on  such  loan 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
holder  should  have  initiated  the  foreclosure 
and  ending  on  the  date  the  holder  initiates 
the  foreclosure. 

"(fXl)  The  Administrator  shall  Identify 
and  compile  information  on  common  factors 
which  contribute  to  foreclosures  on  loans 
guaranteed  under  this  chapter. 

""(2)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans"  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
annual  report  on  the  Administrator's  find- 
ings under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

FORECLOSED  LOANS  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
PILOT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  37  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"I   1H19A.   KoirrkMcd  loam  properly  numajremcnt   pilol 
proffrmin 

"(a)  In  order  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness, 
feasibility,  and  desirability  of  contracting 
with  commercial  organizations  to  perform 
the  functioru  of  management  and  disposal 
of  property  acquired  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration under  this  chapter,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  during  the 
period  beginning  April  1.  1986.  and  ending 
Septemt>er  30.  1987.  shall  conduct  a  pilot 
program  to  contract  with  commercial  orga- 
nizations for  the  performance  of  such  func- 
tions. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pilot  pro- 
gram under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall- 

"(1)  designate  a  representative  nationwide 
sample  of  10  percent  of  the  Inventory  of 
properties  hel(j  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  referred  to  In  sulwectlon  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  commercial 
organizations  which  would  utilize  local  real 
estate  brokers  and  other  real  estate  sales 
professionals  to  manage  and  dispose  of  the 
properties  In  the  designated  sample. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  March  3,  1988,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans"  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
the  experience  under  the  pilot  program. 
The  report  shall  Include— 

""(1)  the  AclmlnLstrator"s  assessment  of— 

""(A)  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
providing  quality  management  and  timely 
disposition  of  properties  acquired  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration  under  this  chap- 
ter; and 

"'(B)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  program 
determined  by  comparing  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  cost  of  management  and  dis- 


posal of  properties  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; 

■•(2)  a  description  of  the  effects,  if  any. 
which  the  program  had  on  the  functions 
and  duties  performed  by  employees  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and 

"(3)  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  the  Administrator  considers  appropri- 
ate.". 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  such 
chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  1819  the  following 
new  item; 

1819A.  Foreclosed  loans  property  manage- 
ment pilot  program .". 

USE  OF  A"rTORNEYS  IN  HOME  LOAN 
FORECLOSURES 

Sec  305.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1830(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "With 
the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  ". 

DETERMINATIONS  OF  REASONABLE  VALUE 

Sec  306.  (a)(1)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
37  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section  1831: 

"'t  1K3I.  DrtrrminXion  of  rruonablr  valur 

Whenever  the  reasonable  value  of  any 
property,  construction,  repairs,  or  alter- 
ations is  required  to  be  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  in  connection  with  a 
loan  guaranteed  or  proposed  to  be  guaran- 
teed under  this  chapter,  the  reasonable 
value  shall  be  determined  by  an  appraiser 
designated  by  the  lender  of  such  loan.". 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1830  the 
following  new  item; 

1831.  Determination  of  reasonable  value .". 

(b)  Section  1810(b>(5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor". 

(c)  Section  1819(e)(4)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor" in  subclauses  (B)  and  (C>. 

USE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  PROFESSIONALS  TO  DISPOSE 
OF  FORECLOSED  PROPERTY 

Sec  307.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37. 
as  amended  by  section  306  of  this  Act.  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section  1832: 

"i  \m.  t'w  of  ml  rstatc  profnuionalu  to  diapoM  of  forr- 
rlowrd  property 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
real  estate  brokers  and  other  real  estate 
professionals  information  on  the  availability 
of  real  property  for  disposition  under  this 
chapter  and  the  procedures  used  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  dispose  of  such 
property. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable- 

"(1)  coordinate  with  real  estate  brokers 
and  other  real  estate  sales  professionals  for 
the  purpose  of  expeditiously  disposing  of 
properly  acquired  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration under  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  allocate  sufficient  resources  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  specified  in  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection.". 

(b>  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  1831.  as 
added  by  section  306(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  the 
following  new  item; 

1832.  Use  of  real  estate  professionals  to  dis- 

pose of  foreclosed  property.". 

TASK  FORCE  ON  MANAGEMENT  AND  DISPOSITION 
OF  PROPERTY 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37, 
as  amended  by  sections  306  and  307  of  this 


Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section  1833: 

"A  1833.  Tuli  Force  on   Manafrmrnl  ind   Piiponilion  of 
Properly 

"(a)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
a  task  force  to  be  knowTi  as  the  Task  Force 
on  Management  and  DispKJsition  of  Proper- 
ty (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the    Task  Force  "). 

■"(2)  The  purposes  of  the  Task  Force  are— 

"•(A)  to  exchange  information  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  real 
estate  Industry  on  efficient  real  property 
management  and  disposition  practices  and 
current  developments  in  such  practices;  and 

"(B)  to  advise  the  Administrator  on  ways 
to  improve  the  manner  in  which  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  manages  and  disposes 
of  real  property  acquired  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(3)  The  members  of  the  Task  Force  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  and  shall 
Include— 

"(A)  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration; 

""(B)  real  estate  brokers  and  other  real 
estate  sales  professionals;  and 

"(C)  representatives  of  residential  real 
property  management  businesses. 

""(4)  The  Administrator  shall  designate 
one  meml)€r  of  the  Task  Force  to  be  the 
Chairman. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  the 
number  and  terms  of  service  (not  to  exceed 
3  years)  of  members  of  the  Task  Force  and 
the  pay  and  allowances  payable  for  service 
on  the  Task  Force  in  the  case  of  members  of 
the  Task  Force  who  are  not  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  on  a  regular 
basis,  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of 
the  Task  Force  with  respect  to  matters  re- 
lating to  the  purposes  of  the  Task  Force. 

•■(c)(1)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1986,  and  not 
later  than  July  1  of  each  second  year  there- 
after, the  Task  Force  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Task  Force  during  the  preceding  year 
and  such  recommendations  relating  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Task  Force  as  the  Task 
Force  considers  appropriate. 

'"(2)  The  Task  Force  may  also  submit  to 
the  Administrator  such  other  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  purposes  of  the  Task  Force  as  the 
Task  Force  considers  appropriate  and  may 
include  recommendations  with  resf>ect  to 
matters  relating  to  such  purposes  In  such 
reports. 

"(dxi)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  the  Administrator  receives  an  annual 
report  required  by  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  submit  such 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Administrator  shall  include 
with  such  report  any  comments  concerning 
the  report  that  the  Administrator  considers 
appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  with 
each  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  214  of  this  title— 
"(A)  a  summary  of  all  reports  and  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Task  Force 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
since  the  date  on  which  the  previous  annual 
report  was  submitted  under  such  section 
214;  and 

"(B)  a  summary  of  all  actions  taken  by 
the  Administrator  since  such  date  to  imple- 
ment any  recommendations  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  the  Task  Force  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  before,  on.  or  after 
such  date. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  fumUh  the 
Task  Force  such  administrative  services  as  Is 


necessary  for  the  Tsisk  Force  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  begirming 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1832.  as 
added  by  section  307(a)  of  this  Act.  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"1833.  Task  Force  on  Management  and  Dis- 
position of  Property."'. 

effective  DA"rES 

Sec  309.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  301.  302.  and  303  shall  take  effect 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  306 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  loans  guar- 
anteed under  chapter  37  more  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

title  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
NATIONAL  CEMETERY  GRAVE  MARKERS 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  1004(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ""(1)"  after  ""(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3): 

""(2)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  designate 
a  section  In  each  national  cemetery  in  which 
a  person  eligible  for  Interment  may  be 
burled  in  a  grave  to  be  marked  with  an  up- 
right grave  marker. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
a  national  cemetery  established  l)efore  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Compen- 
sation and  Benefits  Improvements  Act  of 
1985  if  the  Administrator  has  never  author- 
ized graves  in  such  cemetery  to  be  marked 
with  upright  markers. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  each  marker  in 
a  national  cemetery  shall  be  flat. 

"(B)  If  the  person  to  be  burled  in  a  nation- 
al cemetery  (or  the  sur\'lvor  or  the  legal  rep- 
resentative of  the  person  to  t)e  buried)  has 
requested  that  the  person's  grave  be  marked 
with  an  upright  marker,  the  person  shall  be 
buried  in  a  cemetery  section  designated  for 
graves  marked  w^ith  upright  markers,  and  an 
upright  marker  shall  be  used  to  mark  the 
grave  of  such  person.  ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sutJsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  markers  for 
the  graves  of  persons  who  die  on  or  after 
January  1.  1986. 

MEMORIAL  AREAS  IN  ARLINGTON  NATIONAL 

CEMETERY 

Sec  402.  (a)  Chapter  75  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section  1491: 

"9  1491.  Memoriil  areu  in  Arlinfton  Nsiional  (emelery 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  set 
aside,  when  available,  suitable  areas  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  Virginia,  to 
honor  the  memory  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  veterans  (as  defined  in 
section  101(2)  of  title  38)— 

""( 1 )  who  are  missing  in  action; 

•'(2)  whose  remains  have  not  been  recov- 
ered or  Identified: 

■"(3)  whose  remains  were  buried  at  sea, 
whether  by  the  member's  or  veteran's  own 
choice  or  otherwise; 

""(4)  whose  remains  were  donated  to  sci 
ence;  or 

"(5)  whose  remains  were  cremated  and 
whose  ashes  were  scattered  without  inter- 
ment of  any  portion  of  the  ashes. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  appropriate  memorials  or  mark- 
ers may  be  erected  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  in- 
dividuals, or  group  of  individuals,  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a).". 
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(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
•1491.  Memorial  areas  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.". 

ESTATE  LIMITATIONS  RELATING  TO 
INCOMPETENT  INSTITUTIONALIZED  VETERANS 

Sec.  403.  Section  3203(bMl)(A)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  Sl.SOO"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  -iS.OOO":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'SSOO"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof    $2.000 ". 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  NEEDS  OP  NATIVE  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 

Sec.  404.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  of  Vet 
erans'  Affairs  shall  conduct  an  evaluation  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  programs 
and  other  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin 
Istration  meet  the  needs  of  veterans  who  are 
Native  Americans,  including  Alaska  Natives 
(as  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  AC  (8'j  Stat.  689; 
43  U.S.C.  1602(b)). 

(2)  The  evaluation  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include— 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans referred  to  in  such  paragraph  for 
health  care,  rehabilitation,  readjustment 
counseling,  drug  and  alcohol  counseling, 
outreach  services,  and  other  benefits  and  as- 
sistance under  programs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and 

(B)  a  review  of  the  manner  in  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  programs  and  other 
activities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
meet  such  needs. 

(b)  In  conducting  the  evaluation  required 
by  suljsection  (a),  the  Administrator  may 
utilize  information  or  studies  which  have 
been  obtained  or  completed  by  other  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  any  State  or 
local  government,  as  the  Administrator  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(c)  Not  later  than  October  1.  1987.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of 
the  Administrator's  findings  resulting  from 
the  evaluation  required  by  subsection  (a). 

COLLOCATION    OF    REGIONAL   OFFICES   AND    MEDI- 
CAL centers;   consolidation   of   regional 

OFFICES 

Sec.  405.  (a)(1)  Not  later  than  September 
30,  1987.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  collocate  at  least  5  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  with  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  centers. 

(2)(A)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1986. 
the  Administrator  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
feasibility  of  collocating  more  than  5  region- 
al offices  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
descril>ed  in  paragraph  (3)  with  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  centers. 

(B)  The  report  required  by  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include— 

(i)  an  analysis  of  the  estimated  costs  and 
savings  which  would  result  from  the  colloca- 
tions; and 

(ii)  the  benefits  and  costs  of  furnishing 
personnel,  supply,  administration,  and  fi- 
nance services  and  other  supporting  services 
jointly  to  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  centers. 

(3)  The  regional  offices  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  are  regional  offices 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  which  are 
not    l(x;ated    at    Veterans'    Administration 


medical  centers  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af 
fairs  shall  assess  the  l)enefits  and  costs  of 
combining  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  which,  on  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  Act.  are  located  near  each 
other. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall   include  the 
results  of  the  assessment  required  by  para 
graph  (1)  in  the  report  required  by  subsec- 
tion (aX2). 
redesicnation  and  extension  of  the  emer 

GENCY   veterans'   JOB  TRAINING   ACT  OF    1983 

Sec.  406.  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  Public  Law  98  77  (29  U.S.C.  1721 
note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "This 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Veterans  Job 
Training  Act  of  1983'". 

(2)  Any  reference  in  any  Federal  law  to 
the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Job  Training  Act  of  1983. 

(b)  Section  16  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  and  $55,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986"  in  the  first  sentence  after  "and  1985"'. 

(c)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  "after 
February  28.  1985  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "more  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Compensa- 
tion and  Benefits  Improvements  Act  of 
1985'; 

(2)  in  clause  (2).  by  striking  out  "after 
July  1.  1986'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"more  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Veterans"  Compensation  and 
Benefits  Improvements  Act  of  1985"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "  (a)'"  after    Sec.  17. ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  if 
funds  are  not  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  section  16  auid  made  available  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  or  before  January  1,  1986. 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  to  em- 
ployers under  this  Act.  assistance  may  he 
paid  to  an  employer  under  this  Act  on 
behalf  of  a  veteran  if  the  veteran— 

"(1)  applies  for  a  program  of  job  training 
under  this  Act  within  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  funds  so  appropriated  are 
made  available  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion by  the  Director;  and 

"(2)  begins  participation  in  such  program 
within  IB  months  after  such  date.". 

(d)  Section  5(a)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fifteen  of  the 
twenty  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10  of 
the  20". 

EVALUATION  OF  VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING 

Sec  407.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "private  industry  council" 
means  a  private  Industry  council  established 
pursuant  to  section  102  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1512). 

(2)  The  term  "service  delivery  area" 
means  a  service  delivery  area  established 
pursuant  to  section  101  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1511). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  evalu- 
ate the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing and  administering,  under  part  C  of 
title  IV  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  a  program  descrlt)ed  In  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  program  referred  to  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  Is  a  program  under  which,  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  and  declaration  of  a 
severe  State  or  regional  employment  defi- 
ciency or  a  veterans'  employment  deficiency 


in  a  State  or  service  delivery  area.  granU 
are  made  from  a  veterans'  job  training  grant 
fund  to  a  State  or  appropriate  private  indus- 
try council  to  fund  an  on-the-job  training 
program  which  is  similar  in  structure  and 
purpose  to  the  job  training  program  estab- 
lished under  the  Veterans  Job  Training  Act 
of  1983  (as  redesignated  by  section 
405(a)(1))  and  is  to  be  conducted  In  such 
State  or  service  delivery  area. 

(c)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Lat>or  shall  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
evaluation  made  under  subsection  (b).  The 
report  shall  include— 

(1)  recommended  definitions,  standards, 
and  implementation  procedures  for  declar- 
ing and  determining  ihe  duration  of  a 
severe  State  or  regional  employment  defi- 
ciency and  a  veterans'  employment  deficien- 
cy in  a  State  or  service  delivery  area; 

(2)  recommended  procedures  for  com- 
mencing a  job  training  program  in  a  State 
or  service  delivery  area  and  for  making  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  other  resources  avail- 
able for  such  job  training  program  when  a 
veterarvs  employment  emergency  is  declared 
with  respect  to  the  State  or  service  delivery 
area; 

(3)  recommended  procedures  for  adminis- 
tering an  emergency  veterans'  job  training 
grant  fund,  including  recommended  mini- 
mum and  maximum  amounts  to  be  main- 
tained in  such  grant  fund,  and  appropriate 
amounts  to  he  authorized; 

(4)  recommended  limits  on  the  amounts  of 
grants  to  be  made  to  any  grantee; 

(5)  recommended  veteran  and  employer 
eligibility  criteria  and  entry  and  completion 
requirements; 

(6)  a  description  of  the  support  and  coun- 
seling services  that  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  State  or  service  delivery  area  job 
training  program; 

(7)  the  recommended  division  or  divisions 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  which  would  he 
appropriate— 

(A)  to  administer  a  grant  program  de- 
scrll>ed  in  sul)section  (b).  including  the  con- 
tracting and  monitoring  functions; 

(B)  to  determine  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
applicants  for  training  and  for  employer 
certifications; 

(C)  to  establish  findings  of  veterans'  em- 
ployment deficiencies  In  States  and  service 
delivery  areas;  and 

(D)  to  verify  the  level  of  compliance  of 
grantees,  veterans,  and  employers  with  the 
requirements  of  the  grant  program  and  the 
job  training  programs  funded  by  the  grant 
program; 

(8)  the  estimated  costs  of  administering 
and  monitoring  a  job  training  grant  pro- 
gram to  be  established  under  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  and 

(9)  such  other  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, including  any  recommendations  for 
legislation,  which  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Mxtrkow- 
SKX  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  to 
improve  the  benefits  provided  to  our 
Nation's  veterans.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  highest  obligation  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  is  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  freedoms  and  ideals  inher- 
ent to  our  great  land.  We  as  a  grateful 
Nation,  in  turn,  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  see  that  those  who  have  given  of 


themselves  for  their  country  are  pro- 
vided adequate  compensation  for  their 
losses.  I  believe  that  we  will  continue 
to  do  just  that  through  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  includes 
a  number  of  provisions  which  I  feel 
are  especially  necessary.  It  provides 
for  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  of  up  to 
3.7  percent  for  the  veterans  who  re- 
ceive compensation  for  their  service- 
connected  disabilities.  The  wounds  and 
injuries  suffered  by  these  men  and 
women  are  silent  testimony  of  their 
devotion  to  their  country.  We  cannot 
allow  inflation  to  erode  the  compensa- 
tion that  represents  our  most  tangible 
recognition  of  their  sacrifice. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  provision  ad- 
dressing the  employment  situation  of 
our  Vietnam  veterans.  This  has  long 
been  an  issue  of  utmost  importance  to 
me.  The  Emergency  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  should  be  extended  and 
the  eligibility  requirements  made  less 
strict.  This  bill  meets  both  of  those  ob- 
jectives. The  program,  to  be  called  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act.  would  be 
extended  for  1  year.  It  would  have  less 
stringent  eligibility  requirements,  and 
additional  funding  would  be  provided 
in  order  that  more  veterans  could  be 
assisted  in  their  effort  to  gain  employ- 
ment. 

This  bill  also  incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1207,  which  I  introduced 
earlier  in  this  Congress.  These  provi- 
sions address  the  problem  of  the  in- 
equities faced  by  veterans  who  pursue 
vocational  education  as  opposed  to  a 
traditional  academic  degree.  The  legis- 
lation which  I  proposed,  and  which  is 
now  included  in  this  bill,  would  permit 
credit  hour  measurement  of  vocational 
training  pursued  at  fully  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and 
would  establish  parity  in  attendance 
reporting  and  payment  requirements 
for  both  standard  college  degree  and 
nondegree  vocational  courses  offered 
by  those  institutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  bill 
which  will  benefit  those  Americans 
who  have  done  so  much.  The  veterans 
of  our  Armed  Forces  continue  to  look 
to  those  of  us  in  Congress  to  ensure 
that  their  service  and  sacrifice  will  be 
recognized,  acknowledged  and  reward- 
ed. 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  1789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns  by  elimi- 
nating the  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

ACT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
full  public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns.  Under  this  amend- 


ment, public  financing  would  replace 
contributioris  by  both  individuals  and 
political  action  committees  not  merely 
without  cost  to  the  Treasury,  but  with 
deficit  reduction.  For  this  reason.  I 
have  entitled  this  bill  the  "Deficit  Re- 
duction Campaign  Finance  Reform 
Act." 

All  of  us  have  experienced  first  hand 
the  burden  that  massive  increases  in 
the  cost  of  running  for  elective  office 
have  placed  on  our  political  system. 
We  have  seen  increased  reliance  on  in- 
terest groups  for  campaign  funds  at 
the  same  time  that  candidates  for 
public  office  have  been  forced  to 
devote  more  and  more  of  their  time  on 
raising  funds  for  campaigns— time 
better  spent  on  carrying  out  their 
work  as  public  officials  and  as  candi- 
dates. 

At  the  same  time,  calls  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns  have  been  met 
by  the  justifiable  concern  that  public 
financing  of  congressional  electioris 
would  be  too  costly,  especially  in  a 
period  when  we  are  seeking  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit,  rather  than  in- 
crease it. 

To  meet  these  concerns,  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Campaign  Finance  Reform 
Act  provides  for  public  financing  of 
congressional  elections  by  eliminating 
the  current  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions by  individuals— 50  percent 
of  contributions  up  to  $100  credit  per 
individual,  and  applying  that  previous- 
ly foregone  revenue  to  a  newly  created 
Senate  general  election  campaign 
fund. 

As  a  result.  Senate  races  would  be 
funded  in  the  general  election  without 
increasing  the  Federal  deficit  either 
now  or  in  the  future,  but,  in  fact,  low- 
ering the  Federal  deficit. 

The  relevant  statistics  are  as  follows: 

In  recent  years,  the  Government  has 
spent  an  average  of  $265  million  annu- 
ally on  foregone  tax  revenues  to  indi- 
viduals making  political  contributions. 
Recent  available  figures  are:  $269.4 
million.  1980;  $262  million.  1981;  $269.8 
million.  1982:  $256.9  million.  1983.  This 
amounts  to  at  least  $520  million  per 
election  cycle. 

Only  5  to  5.5  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  taken  this  tax  credit 
annually. 

Total  congressional  election  cam- 
paign expenditures  in  the  1984  cycle 
amounted  to  $377  million.  CRS  ana- 
lysts estimate  that  half  of  this  money 
is  attributable  to  primaries,  and  half 
to  the  general  election  campaign. 
Thus,  this  fund  could  pay  for  all  elec- 
tion campaign  costs,  if  it  were  funded 
by  the  foregone  credit.  Revenues  from 
the  foregone  credit  are  clearly  more 
than  adequate  to  fund  general  election 
public  financing. 

The  specific  calculations  are  as  fol- 
lows: $530  million  available  each  elec- 
tion cycle;  $85  million  necessary  for 
full  funding  of  Senate  general  elec- 
tion;  $103   million   necessary   for  full 


funding  of  House  general  election;  and 
$342  million  available  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

This  legislation  encompasses  a 
number  of  concepts  first  developed  by 
Philip  M.  Stem,  cochairman  of  the  or- 
ganization Citizens  Against  PAC's.  and 
incorporated  by  Senators  Math  i as  and 
Simon  in  their  campaign  finance  legis- 
lation, which  unfortunately  does  not 
contain  a  funding  mechanism.  With 
this  new  mechanism,  the  legislation 
can  both  provide  full  funding  of 
Senate  general  elections  while  reduc- 
ing the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

We  may  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
swiftly  to  engage  in  this  fundamental 
reform  of  campaign  finance  law.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  reform 
bill,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Deficit  Reduction 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  Act.'" 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  sliding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sulKhapter: 

•SfBCHAPTER  Ml— Pl'BLIC  FINANCING  OF 
SENATE  GENERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  subchap- 
ter— 

""(1)  unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  sub- 
chapter the  definitions  set  forth  in  section 
301  of  this  Act  apply  to  this  subchapter; 

"(2)  "authorized  committee  means,  with 
respect  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  any  E>olitlcal  commit- 
tee which  Is  authorized  In  writing  by  such 
candidate  to  accept  contributions,  incur  ex- 
penses, or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate  to  further  the  election  of 
such  candidate.  Such  authorization  shall  he 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  political 
committee,  and  a  copy  of  such  authorization 
shall  he  filed  by  each  candidate  with  the 
Commission.  A  withdrawal  of  any  authoriza- 
tion shall  he  in  writing  and  shall  he  ad- 
dressed and  filed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
authorization; 

"(3)  "candidate"  means  an  Individual  who 
has  been  nominated  for  election  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  by  a  major 
or  minor  party  or  who  has  qualified  to  have 
his  or  her  name  on  the  general  election 
ballot; 

(4)  "eligible  candidate'  means  a  candidate 
who  is  eligible,  under  section  502.  for  pay- 
ments under  this  subchapter. 

"(5)  expenditure  report  period'  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  means— 

"  (A)  in  the  case  of  a  major  party  candi- 
date, the  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
candidate  becomes  an  eligible  candidate  and 
ending  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  election 
or  the  date  such  candidate  is  no  longer  an 
eligible  candidate,  whichever  date  is  earlier, 
or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  other  than 
a  candidate  of  a  major  party,  the  same 
period  as  the  expenditure  report  period  of 
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the  major  party  which  has  the  shortest  ex- 
penditure report  period  for  such  election; 

■  (6)  election'  means  any  regularly  sched 
uled  general.  st>eclal.  or  runoff  election, 
other  than  a  primary  election,  held  to  elect 
a  candidate  to  the  United  States  Senate: 

"(7)  fund'  means  the  Senate  General 
Election  Campaign  Fund  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 506: 

■•(8)  'major  party'  means  with  respect  to 
any  election,  a  political  party  whose  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  United  Stales  Senator 
in  any  of  the  three  preceding  elections  re- 
ceived, as  the  candidate  of  such  party.  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  pop- 
ular votes  received  by  all  candidates  for 
such  office: 

"(9)  minor  party'  mear^s  with  respect  to 
any  election,  a  political  party  whose  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Senator  in  any  of  the 
three  preceding  elections  received,  as  the 
candidate  of  such  party.  5  percent  or  more, 
but  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  popular  votes  received  by  all  candidates 
for  such  office: 

"(10)  the  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense' means  an  expense— 

■■(A)  incurred  by  the  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committee  of  the  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  to  further 
his  or  her  election  to  such  office. 

"(B)    incurred    within    the    expenditure 
report  period,  or  incurred  before  the  begin 
nlng  of  such  period  to  the  extent  such  ex 
pense  is  for  property,  services,  or  facilities 
used  during  such  period,  and 

■•(C)  neither  the  Incurring  nor  paying  of 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  State  In  which 
such  expense  is  Incurred  or  paid. 
An  expense  shall  be  considered  as  incurred 
by  a  candidate  or  an  authorized  committee 
If  It  is  incurred  by  a  person  authorized  by 
such  candidate  or  such  committee,  as  the 
case  may  be.  for  expenses  on  behalf  of  such 
candidate  or  such  committee. 

""COMDITION  POR  KU0I8ILITY  FOR  PAYMDrTS 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  payments  under  this  sutx;hapter. 
the  candidate  shall  agree.  In  writing— 

"(1)  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  evidence  as  It  may  request  of  the 
qualified  campaign  expenses  and  contribu- 
tions of  such  candidate. 

"(2)  to  keep  and  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion such  records,  books,  and  other  Informa- 
tion as  it  may  request,  and 

'"(3)  to  an  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Commission  under  section  507  and  to  pay  or 
repay  any  amounts  required  under  such  sec- 
tion. 

•"(b)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  503,  the  candidate  of  a  major 
party  shall  certify  to  the  Commission,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that— 

■"(I)  such  candidate  Is  seeking  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  such  candi- 
date and  at  least  one  other  major  party  or 
minor  party  candidate  have  qualified  for 
the  election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the 
State  involved, 

"(2)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  will  not  Incur 
qualified  campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  payments  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled under  section  503.  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subchapter. 

"•(3)  no  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  have  been  or  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  such  candidate  or  any  of  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  such  candidate 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  In  payments  received  out  of 


the  fund  because  of  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 506(c).  and 

■(4)  no  contributions  have  been  or  will  be 
accepted  by  such  candidate  or  any  author- 
ized committees  of  such  candidate  to  defray 
expenses  which  are  not  qualified  campaign 
expenses. 

"(c)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
payments  under  this  subchapter,  a  candi- 
date other  than  a  candidate  of  a  major 
party  shall  certify  to  the  Commission  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that— 

"(1)  such  candidate  is  seeking  election  to 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  such  candi- 
date and  at  least  one  other  candidate  of  a 
major  party  have  qualified  for  the  election 
ballot  under  the  law  of  the  State  involved. 

"(2)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  will  not  incur 
qualified  campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  payments  to  which  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  major  party  Is  entitled  under 
section  503.  unless  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subchapter,  and 

"(3)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate  will  accept 
and  expend  or  retain  contributions  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenses  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  qualified  campaign  ex 
penses  incurred  by  such  candidate  and  the 
authorized  committees  of  such  candidate 
certified  to  under  paragraph  (2)  exceed  the 
aggregate  payments  received  by  such  candi- 
date out  of  the  fund  pursuant  to  section 
506. 

""(d)  Certification  for  payment  to  a  candi- 
date shall  be  made  by  the  Commission 
within  5  days  after  the  date  the  Commission 
receives  a  certification  from  such  candidate, 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  certification 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  filed  as  the  Com 
mission  shall  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation. 

■(e)(1)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  any  pay- 
ment under  this  subchapter,  a  candidate 
shall  certify  to  the  Commission,  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  such  candidate  will  not 
knowingly  make  expenditures  from  his  or 
her  personal  funds,  or  the  personal  funds  of 
his  or  her  Immediate  family  In  connection 
with  such  candldate"s  campaign  for  election 
In  excess  of.  In  the  aggregate.  $20,000. 

"■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'Immediate  family'  means  the  spouse, 
any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother, 
halfbrother.  sister,  or  halfslster  of  the  can- 
didate, and  the  spouses  of  such  persons. 

""(f)  If  an  individual  ceases  to  be  a  candi- 
date such  Individual- 

"(1)  shall  no  long?r  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  payments  under  this  subchapter,  except 
that  such  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  to  defray  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  Incurred  while  such  person 
was  an  eligible  candidate  actively  seeking 
election  to  the  Senate:  and 

"(2)  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  upon  which  such 
Individual  ceases  to  be  a  candidate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  payments 
received  by  such  Individual  under  this  sub- 
chapter If  such  payments  are  not  used  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenses. 

"Eim"nXMEWT  Of  CLIGIBLI  CAIfDIDA"IXS  TO 
PAYMINTS 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter— 

"(1)  each  eligible  candidate  of  a  major 
party  In  an  election  shall  be  entitled  to 
equal  payments  under  this  subchapter  In  an 
amount  which,  in  the  aggregate,  shall  not 
exceed— 

"(A)  In  each  State  with  a  voting-age  popu- 
lation of  1.000.000  or  less:  $500,000  "; 


"(B)  in  each  SUte  with  a  voting-afie  popu- 
lation greater  than  1,000,000  but  less  than 
3,000,000;  an  amouit  equal  to  50  cents  times 
such  voting-age  population;  and 

"(C)  In  each  State  with  a  voting-age  popu- 
lation of  3.000.000  or  over:  an  amount  equal 
to  30  cents  times  such  voting-age  popula- 
tion, but  not  less  than  $1,500,000 

"(2)  An  eligible  candidate  of  a  minor  party 
in  an  election  shall  be  entitled  to  a  payment 
under  this  sut)chapler  equal  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  allowed  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  major  party  as  the  number 
of  popular  votes  received  by  the  candidate 
for  Senator  of  the  minor  party,  as  such  can- 
didate, in  the  preceding  election  bears  to 
the  average  number  of  popular  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidates  for  Senator  of  the 
major  parties  in  the  preceding  election. 

"(3)  An  eligible  candidate,  other  than  a 
candidate  of  a  major  or  minor  party,  who 
receives  5  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  popular  votes  cast  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senate  In  such  election 
shall  be  entitled  to  payments  pursuant  to 
this  subchapter  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  allowed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  a 
major  party  as  the  number  of  popular  voles 
received  by  such  candidate  in  such  election 
bears  to  the  average  number  of  popular 
votes  received  In  such  election  by  the  candi- 
dates for  Senator  of  the  major  parties.  All 
such  payments  shall  be  made  at  such  lime 
after  the  election  as  the  Commission  deter 
mines  the  amount  of  payments  such  candi- 
date is  eligible  for  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph. The  Commission  shall  certify  such 
amount  to  the  United  SUtes  Treasury  for 
payment. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  payments  to  which  an 
eligible  candidate  shall  be  entitled  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser 
of- 

"(1)  the  amount  of  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  an  eligible  candidate  and 
the  authorized  committees  of  such  candi- 
date, reduced  by  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions allowed  to  defray  qualified  campaign 
expenses  received  and  expended  or  retained 
by  an  eligible  candidate  and  such  commit- 
tees, or 

"(2)  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  an 
eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party  is  enti- 
tled under  subsection  (a)(1).  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  contributions  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  An  eligible  candidate  shall  be  entitled 
to  payments  only— 

"(1)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  an  eligible  candidate  or 
the  authorized  committees  of  such  candi- 
date, or 

■'(2)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  such  qualified  campaign 
expenses,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  received  and  ex- 
pended by  such  candidate  or  such  commit- 
tees) used  to  defray  such  qualified  campaign 
expenses. 

"'ADDITIONAL  D«TI"ri*l«KT  OP  OPPONDTTS  OF 
NOHPUBLICLY  PIWANCrD  CAHDIDAT«S 

"Sic.  504.  (a)  Within  5  days  after  nomina- 
tion by  a  major  or  minor  party,  and  under 
such  regulations  sis  the  Commission  may 
prescribe,  each  candidate  nominated  by  a 
major  or  minor  party  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission In  writing  of  his  or  her  Intention  to 
accept  or  not  accept  the  funds  to  which  he 
or  she  Is  entitled  under  section  503. 


""(b)(1)  A  candidate  of  a  major  party  who 
has  elected  to  accept  the  funds  for  which  he 
or  she  has  qualified  under  section  503  and 
who  is  opposed  by  a  major  party  candidate 
who  has  elected  not  to  accept  public  fund- 
ing shall  be  entitled  to  receive  additional 
funds  from  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  a  major  party  candidate  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1).  shall  receive  additional  funds  in 
the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  every  dollar  of 
contributions  or  expenditures  raised,  in- 
curred, or  expended  by  ths  candidate  not 
accepting  funding. 

"(B)  Such  additional  funds  shall  only 
match  those  contributions  or  expenditures 
raised,  incurred,  or  expended  by  the  candi- 
date not  accepting  funding  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  entitlement  of  such  eligible 
candidate. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  implementing  subsec- 
tion (b).  a  candidate  who  elects  not  to 
accept  public  funding  shall  report  his  or  her 
receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  Commis- 
sion— 

■(  1 )  monthly  for  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures received.  Incurred,  or  expended  prior 
to  60  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election; 

■•(2)  weekly  for  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures received,  incurred,  or  expended  from 
59  to  11  days  prior  to  the  dale  of  the  elec- 
tion; and 

"(3)  daily  for  contributions  or  expendi 
tures  received,  incurred,  or  expended  during 
the  10  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  505— 

"(1)  if  a  major  party  candidate  is  eligible, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  to  receive  addi- 
tional funding  because  of  contributions  or 
expenditures  received,  incurred,  or  expend- 
ed by  such  opponent  between  the  date  59 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election  and 
the  dale  of  the  election  which  are  required 
to  be  reported  by  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
subsection  (c).  and 

"(2)  such  eligible  candidate  files  a  request 
with  the  Commission  stating  that  such  can- 
didate is  eligible  to  receive  such  additional 
funds. 

the  Commission,  within  24  hours  after  such 
request  is  filed,  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  payments  to  such 
eligible  candidate. 

"CCRTI'ICATION  BY  COMMISSION 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  section  504(d).  not  later  than  5  days 
after  a  candidate  files  a  request  with  the 
Commission  stating  that  he  or  she  has  met 
all  applicable  conditions  for  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  subchapter,  the 
Commission  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (hereafter  in  this  subchapter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  for  payment 
to  such  eligible  candidate,  payment  in  full 
of  amounts  to  which  such  candidate  is  enti- 
tled under  section  503.  unless  the  provisions 
of  section  506(c)  apply. 

"(b)  Initial  certifications  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  sulwection  (a),  and  all  determina- 
tions made  by  it  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  subject  to  examination  and 
audit  by  the  Commission  under  section  507 
and  judicial  review  under  section  511. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

Sec  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  maintain  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  separate  account  known  as 
the  Senate  General  Election  Campaign 
Fund'.  The  SecreUry  shall  deposit  into  such 


fund,  for  use  by  a  candidate  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  sutKhapter.  an 
amount  equal  to  $265,000,000  for  each  fiscal 
year.  Moneys  designated  for  such  account 
which  are  in  excess  of  amounts  needed  for 
the  Senate  General  Election  Campaign 
Fund  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  returned  to 
the  General  Fund  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  505,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  pay  to  the  candidate, 
out  of  the  fund,  the  amount  certified  by  the 
Commission.  Amounts  paid  to  any  such  can- 
didate shall  be  under  the  control  of  such 
candidate. 

"(c)  If  at  the  time  of  a  certification  by  the 
Commission  under  section  505  for  payment 
to  an  eligible  candidate,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  moneys  in  the  fund  are  not. 
or  may  not  be.  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  full 
entitlement  of  such  eligible  candidate,  he 
shall  withhold  from  such  payment  such 
sunount  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  an  eligible  candidate  will  receive 
his  or  her  pro  rata  share  of  his  or  her  full 
entitlement.  Amounu  so  withheld  shall  be 
paid  when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  are  sufficient  moneys  in  the  fund  to 
pay  such  amounts,  or  portions  thereof,  to 
all  eligible  candidates  from  whom  amounts 
have  been  withheld,  but,  if  there  are  not 
sufficient  moneys  in  the  fund  to  satisfy  the 
full  entitlement  of  an  eligible  candidate,  the 
amounts  so  withheld  shall  be  paid  in  such 
manner  that  each  eligible  candidate  receives 
his  or  her  pro  rata  share  of  his  or  her  full 
entitlement. 

"EXAMINATIONS  AND  AUDITS:  REPAYMENTS 

"Sec  507.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  311(b).  after  each  election, 
the  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thorough 
examination  and  audit  of  the  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  of  each  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  who  received  pay- 
ments under  this  subchapter. 

""(b)(1)  If  the  Conunlssion  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  this  subchapter  was  in  excess 
of  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  such 
candidate  was  entitled,  it  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate,  and  such  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
candidate  or  any  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  incurred  qualified  campaign 
expenses  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  pay- 
menu  to  which  the  candidate  was  entitled 
under  section  503.  It  shall  notify  such  candi- 
date of  the  amount  of  such  excess  and  such 
candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

•"(3)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
candidate  or  any  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  accepted  contributions. 
other  than  contributions  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies In  payments  out  of  the  fund  be- 
cause of  the  application  of  section  506(c)  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenses,  other 
than  qualified  campaign  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  which  payment  is  required  under 
paragraph  (2).  it  shall  notify  such  candidate 
of  the  amount  of  the  contributions  so  ac- 
cepted, and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount. 
"(4)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  section  506  was  used  for  any 
purpose  other  thim— 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 


"(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses. 

it  shall  notify  such  candidate  of  the  amount 
so  used,  and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  such  amount. 

"(5)  No  payment  shall  be  required  from  a 
candidate  under  this  subsection  to  the 
extent  that  such  payment,  when  added  to 
other  payments  required  froii  such  candi- 
date under  this  subsection,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  payments  received  by  such  (»ndl- 
date  under  this  subchapter. 

"(c)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  more  than  3  years  after 
the  date  of  such  election. 

"(d)  All  payments  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Senate  General  Election  Campaign 
Fund  established  in  section  506. 

"CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

"See.  508.  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party  in 
an  election  or  for  any  authorized  committee 
of  such  candidate  to  knowingly  and  willfully 
incur  qualified  campaign  expenses  in  excess 
of  the  aggregate  payments  to  which  an  eligi- 
ble candidate  of  a  major  party  is  entitled 
with  respect  to  such  election. 

■"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  any  authorized 
committee,  any  officer  or  member  of  such 
committee  who  knowingly  and  willfully  con- 
sents to  such  violation  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

""(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  major  party  in  an  election  or 
for  any  authorized  committee  of  such  candi- 
date to  knowingly  and  willfully  accept  any 
contribution  to  defray  qualified  campaign 
expenses,  except  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  In  payments  re- 
ceived out  of  the  fund  because  of  the  appli- 
cation of  section  506  or  to  defray  expenses 
which  would  be  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses but  for  subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
501(10). 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  eligible 
candidate  of  a  political  party  (other  than  an 
eligible  candidate  of  a  major  party)  in  an 
election  or  for  any  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  to  knowingly  and  willfully 
accept  and  expend  or  retain  contributions  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenses  In  an 
amount  which  exceeds  the  qualified  cam- 
paign expenses  Incurred  with  respect  to 
such  election  by  such  eligible  candidate  and 
an  authorized  committee  of  such  candidate. 

"'(3)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  l>oth.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  by 
any  authorized  committee,  any  officer  or 
member  of  such  committee  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  consents  to  such  violation  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"■(c)(l>  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  receives  any  payment  under  section 
506,  or  to  whom  any  portion  of  any  payment 
received  under  such  section  is  transferred, 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  use.  or  authorize 
the  use  of.  such  payment  or  such  portion 
for  any  purpose  other  than— 

"(A)  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"'(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were   used,   or   otherwise   to   restore   funds 
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(Other  than  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  which  were  received 
and  expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray 
such  qualified  campaign  expenses. 

••(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
<1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

•(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully— 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
to  the  Commission  under  this  subchapter, 
or  to  include  in  any  evidence,  books,  or  in- 
formation so  furnished  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con 
ceal  any  evidence,  books,  or  information  rel- 
evant to  a  certification  by  the  Commission 
or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  subchapter;  or 

(B)  to  fall  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  information  request- 
ed by  it  for  purpo-ses  of  this  subchapter. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

■■(e)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  give  or  accept 
any  kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  in  con- 
nection with  any  qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense of  an  eligible  candidate  or  any  au- 
thorized committee  of  such  candidate. 

■■(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2).  any  person  who  accepts  any 
kickback  or  illegal  payment  in  connection 
with  any  qualified  campaign  expense  of  an 
eligible  candidate  or  any  authorized  com- 
mittee of  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  deposit  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  an  amount 
equal  to  125  percent  of  the  kickback  or  pay- 
ment received. 

■■(f)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  individ- 
ual to  disclose  any  information  obtained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
except  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

'■(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

■REPORTS  TO  congress;  REGULATIONS 

■Sec.  509.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  election, 
submit  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  setting 
forth- 

■■(I)  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
(shown  in  such  detail  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines necessary)  incurred  by  a  candidate 
and  the  authorized  committees  of  such  can- 
didate; 

■■(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  it  under  sec- 
tion 505  for  payment  to  each  eligible  candi- 
date; and 

■■(3)  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any.  re- 
quired from  such  candidate  under  section 
507,  and  the  reasons  for  each  payment  re- 
quired. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

■■(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c).  to 
conduct  such  examinations  and  audits  (in 
addition  to  the  examinations  and  audits  re- 
quired by  section  507).  to  conduct  such  in- 
vestigations, and  to  require  the  keeping  and 
submission  of  such  books,  records,  and  m- 
formation,  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  and  duties  imposed  on  it 
by  this  subchapter. 


■■(c)  Thirty  days  before  prescribing  any 
rule  or  regulation  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  a  statement  with 
respect  to  such  rule  or  regulation  to  the 
Senate,  setting  forth  the  proposed  rule  or 
regulation.  The  statement  shall  contain  a 
detailed  explanation  and  justification  of 
such  rule  or  regulation. 

■■PARTICIPATION  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

■Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appear  in  and  defend  against  any 
action  filed  under  section  511.  either  by  at- 
torneys employed  in  its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  it  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  it  may  fix 
without  regard  to  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  sutx-hapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

■■(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appear,  through  attorneys  and  counsel  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  in  the  district 
courts  and  other  appropriate  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tn-asury  as  a  result  of  any 
examination  and  audit  made  pursuant  to 
section  507. 

■■(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  peti- 
tion the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  de- 
claratory or  injunctive  relief  concerning  any 
civil  matter  arising  under  this  subchapter, 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a).  Upon  application  of  the 
Commission,  an  action  brought  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  three  judges  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal 
from  the  determination  of  such  court  shall 
lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Judges  designated  to  hear  the  case 
shall  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date,  participate  in  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  thereof,  and  cause 
the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

■■(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  certiorari  to  review  judg- 
ments or  decrees  entered  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions in  which  it  appears  pursuant  to  the 
authority  provided  in  this  section. 

■JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

■Sec.  511.  (a)  Any  certification,  determina- 
tion, or  other  action  by  the  Commission 
made  or  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition 
filed  in  such  court  by  any  interested  person. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such 
certification,  determination,  or  other  action 
by  the  C  )mmission. 

■(b)(1)  The  Commission,  the  national 
committee  of  any  political  party,  or  any  in- 
dividual eligible  to  vote  for  a  candidate  is 
authorized  to  institute  an  action  under  this 
section,  including  an  action  for  declaratory 
judgment  or  injunctive  relief,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  implement  or  construe  any  pro- 
vision of  this  subchapter. 

(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  exercise  such  jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  whether  a  person  asserting  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  has 
exhausted  administrative  or  other  remedies 
provided  by  law.  Such  proceedings  shall  be 


heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28,  United  Stales  Code, 
and  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Judges  designat- 
ed to  hear  the  case  shall  assign  the  case  for 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearing  and  determination 
thereof,  and  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every 
way  expedited.". 

Sec  3.  Section  315(c)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  subsection  (d)  of  this  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  of  this  section  and  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 503'. 

Sec.  4.  Section  315(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ■,  except  that  with 
respect  to  the  limitations  established  by 
subchapter  III  of  this  Act,  the  term  base 
period'  means  the  calendar  year  1985". 

Sec.  5.  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  January  1,  1987.  and  shall  apply  to  cam- 
paigns for  election  to  the  Senate  after  such 
date. 

Sec  6.  ( 1 )  Se>-tion  24  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  contributions 
to  candidates  for  public  office)  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(2)(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  24. 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  642  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(a)  Credits  Against  Foreign  Taxes.— An 
estate  or  trust  shall  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  taxes  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  extent  allowed  by  section  901. 
only  In  respect  of  so  m'-.ch  of  the  taxes  de- 
scribed in  such  section  as  is  not  properly  al- 
locable under  such  section  to  the  benefici- 
aries.". 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  901(i)  of  such 
code  (relating  to  cross  references)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  642(a)(1)'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■section  642(a)". 

(D)  Section  7871(a)(6)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  of  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments) is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graphs (B)  through  (F)  as  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (E).  respectively. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  contributions  made  after 
December  31,  1985.  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
288.  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  coordina- 
tion for  the  continued  development 
and  commercialization  of  food  irradia- 
tion through  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Operation  Commission  for  Food 
Irradiation  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  through  other  means. 

S.  S24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 


Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Rudman]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  524.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Retired  Enlisted  As- 
sociation. Inc. 

S.  571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  571.  a  bill  to  amend  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  53  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  curren- 
cy reports. 

S.  678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  678.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administration 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  mul- 
tiyear  contracts  in  certain  cases. 

S.  827 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTZ]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  827.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  compensation  of  children  and 
others  who  have  sustained  vaccine-re- 
lated injuries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1026 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1026.  a  bill  to  direct  the 
cooperation  of  certain  Federal  entities 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Conti- 
nental Scientific  Drilling  Program. 

S.   1  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
withdrawn  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1181.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pro- 
vision of  home  and  community  based 
services  to  elderly  individuals. 

S.   1223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt].  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1223,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  erection  of  a  memorial  on 
Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  its  environs  to  honor  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  served  in  the  Korean  war. 

S.   1292 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1292.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  in  order  to  apply  countervailing 
duties  with  respect  to  resource  input 
subsidies. 

S.  1305 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 


lina [Mr.  East]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1305.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  transmission  by 
computer  of  obscene  matter,  or  by 
computer  or  other  means,  of  matter 
pertaining  to  the  sexual  exploitation 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1570,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
exclude  the  employees  of  States  and 
political  subdivisions  of  States  from 
the  provisions  of  that  act  relating  to 
maximum  hours,  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  that  act  to  volunteers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.   1618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1618,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  clarify  policies 
regarding  the  right  to  view  satellite- 
transmitted  television  programming, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1639 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1639,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  mint- 
ing of  gold  bullion  coins. 

S.   1700 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1700.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  106  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  educational  assist- 
ance program  for  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  to  additional  programs 
of  education. 

S.   1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly].  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ndnn],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1734,  a 
bill  to  prevent  distortions  in  the  reap- 
portionment of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives caused  by  the  use  of  census 
population  figures  which  include  ille- 
gal aliens. 

S.   1774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1774.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1951  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1775.  a  bill  to  authorize  a  multifam- 
ily  housing  preservation  loan  program. 

senate  joint  resolution  102 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  a  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Illiteracy. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  November  10,  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Blood  Pressure  Awareness 
Week.  " 

senate  JOINT  resolution  181 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 181.  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  September  1. 
1985.  as  "National  School-Age  Child 
Care  Awareness  Week.  " 

senate  JOINT  resolution  198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  198.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  year  of  1986  as 
the  "Sesquicentennial  Year  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine." 

senate  joint  resolution  199 

At  thfe  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten].  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  199.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  November 
1985  as  "National  Elks  Veterans  Re- 
membrance Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  203,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating November  6,  1985,  as  "Ignacy 
Jan  Paderewski  Day. " 

senate  joint  RESOLtTTION  208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  208.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  October 
27.  1985.  through  November  2.  1985.  as 
"National  Alopecia  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  2  1  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DtniENBEHGER, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
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[Mr.  LuGARl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  211,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  week  of  October  6.  1985.  as 
"National  Sudden  Death  Syndrome 
Awareness  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GrassleyI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
213,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  19-25,  1986.  "National  Jaycee 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  $9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  59.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  food  producers  who  permit 
gleaning  of  their  fields  and  nonprofit 
organizations  which  glean  fields  and 
distribute  the  resulting  harvest  to 
help  alleviate  hunger  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  69,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  recognize  the  National  Camp 
Fire  Organization  for  75  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattinc- 
ly],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  76,  a  concurrent  lesolution 
asking  that  the  President  bring  the 
rights  of  the  Polish  people  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Soviet  Government. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  81,  a  res- 
olution to  establish  regulations  to  im- 
plement television  and  radio  coverage 
of  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  244- 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTING  OF  INFORMATION 
ON  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.   LUGAR,   from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 


lowing onginaJ  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S  Res  244 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  with  lllus 
tratlons  as  a  Senate  document  background 
information  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In 
connection  with  Its  one  hundred  and  seven- 
tieth anniversary  (1816-1986);  and  that 
there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  commit- 
tee additional  copies  of  such  document  not 
to  exceed  the  cost  of  $1,200. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


COMMERCE.  JUSTICE.  STATE. 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION. 

1986 


STAFFORD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  862 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  and  Mr.  Moynihan)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2965)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

On  page  42.  line  24  strike  ■$136,000,000  ■ 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$135,00O.0O0";  on 
page  43.  line  7  strike  $148,000,000'  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■$147,000,000  ";  and  on 
page  40.  after  line  10  Insert  the  following: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  to  carry  out.  in  cooperation  with 
the  Union  Station  Redevelopment  Corpora- 
tion, feasibility  studies,  design,  and  engi- 
neering for  the  construction  of  a  bullldng 
on  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  to 
provide  office  space  for  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  become  available  upon  enact- 
ment of  S.  1706  or  similar  legislation  au- 
thorizing such  appropriations.  $2,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1986. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  863 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2965,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  66  after  line  17  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  503  Both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union,  as  signatories  of  the  United 
Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  Helsinki  Accords,  are  pledged  to  allow 
information  to  flow  freely  across  their  na- 
tional t)oundarles; 

Whereas  allowing  Information  to  flow 
freely  across  their  national  boundaries  Is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  la  a  neces- 
sary response  to  the  times: 

Increased  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  reduces 
the  risk  that  misunderstandings  will  cause 
conflict:  and 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  Charles  Z.  Wick,  has  ex- 
tended to  the  Chief  of  International  Infor- 
mation  Department   of   the  Soviet   Union, 


Mr.  Leonid  M.  Zamyatln.  an  invitation  to 
participate  In  reciprocal  exchanges  using 
the  medium  of  television:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Declared  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress, recognizing  the  significant  potential 
for  improving  communications,  enhancing 
mutual  understanding,  and  aiding  the  free 
flow  of  information  through  the  medium  of 
television,  supports  the  Initiative  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to 

(1)  arrange  for  a  high  level  official  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  appear  on  American  televi- 
sion if  the  Soviet  Union  reciprocates  by  ar- 
ranging for  a  high  level  official  of  the 
United  States  to  appear  for  an  equal  time 
on  Soviet  television:  and 

(2)  plan  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  worldwide 
discussion  using  the  WORLDNET  Interna- 
tional satellite  television  transmission  net- 
work, and  giving  Journalists  an  opportunity 
to  ask  uncensored  questions  of  such  offi- 
cials." 


THURMOND  (AND  BIDEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  864 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Biden)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2965,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  1,  strike  ■$31.000.000 " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$29.900.000':  on 
page  16.  line  2.  strike  •■$24.366.000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$23.266,000':  and  on 
page  66,  after  line  17.  Insert  the  following: 

United  Sta'tes  Sentewcinc  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  the  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  chapter  58  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  $1,100,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 


HATFIELD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  865 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Weigher,  and  Mr. 
Simon)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  2965.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  20.  before  the  period 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  ■Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  may  l>e  made  avail- 
able while  the  United  States  Is  not  subject 
to  the  compulsory  Judlsdlctlon  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  (as  described  In 
Article  36(2)  of  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  In  the  United 
Slates  declaration  thereto)^'. 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  866 
Mr.    WILJSON    proposed   an   amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2965.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  35.  line  7.  strike  $6,839,000'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $6.039.0O0':  on  page 
35.  line  25,  strike  ■$10.340,00O'  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  $11,340,000  ;  on  page  36.  re- 
store the  matter  stricken  on  line  10  through 
line  15,  amended  to  change  the  appropria- 
tion on  line  11  to  ■$1,200,000 ":  and  on  page 
37,  line  22.  strike  $10,000,000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ■$9,800,000". 
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CHILES  (AND  HEFLIN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  867 


Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heflin)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2965.  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  8  at  the  end  of  line  6  insert: 
In  addition.  $3,000,000  for  payments  under 
section  4(b)  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964  for 
commercial  fisheries  failures  and  disrup- 
tions to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
"Disaster  loan  fund.  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration". 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
868 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2965. 
supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  69.  after  line  4.  add  the  following: 
Sec.  607.  (a)  Not  later  than  January  15, 
1986.  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  report  which— 

( 1 )  assesses  the  advisability  of  imposing  a 
boycott  against  any  country  that  supports 
or  harbors  international  terrorists: 

(2)  describes  the  diplomatic  and  economic 
consequences  of  imposing  an  economic  boy- 
cott against  such  a  country:  and 

(3)  assesses  the  potential  for  gaining  inter- 
national or  multilateral  cooperation  in  im- 
posing an  economic  boycott  against  such  a 
country. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  making  the  assess- 
ment required  by  subsection  (a)(1).  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  consider  the  adequacy 
of  existing  laws  Imposing  economic  sanc- 
tions against  a  country  described  in  such 
sul)section. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■economic  twycott",  with  respect  to  a  coun- 
try, means  a  prohibition  on  Imports  and  ex- 
ports from  such  country  and  a  termination 
of  United  States  assistance  for  such  coun- 
try. 


LUGAR  (AND  SIMON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  869 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simon)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  2965,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  line  5  strike  $336,600,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■  $331.800. OOO'  and 
on  page  38,  restore  the  matter  stricken  on 
line  1  through  line  7.  amended  to  appropri- 
ate '■$4,800.000'. 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  870 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2965,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  7.  line  6,  after  "expended,"  Insert 
"of  which  $600,000  shall  be  for  enhance- 
ments to  the  EROS  Data  Center  in  Sioux 
Falls.  South  Dakota  ". 


HEFLIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  871 
Mr.    HEFLIN    proposed    an    amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2965,  supra;  as 
follows: 


On  page  31.  after  line  5.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Department  of  Justice 
shall 

(1)  make  available  to  the  Birmingham 
Public  Library  l(x»ted  in  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama the  twenty-five  thousand  seven  liun- 
dred  and  eleven  releasable  pages  of  docu- 
ments, requested  by  such  Library  on  August 
22.  1984.  relating  to  files  on  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  racist  hate  groups;  and 

(2)  waive  the  duplication  fee  of  $2,571.10 
for  such  documents. 

(b)  Nothing  In  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  may  be  construed  to  affect  any  determi- 
nation of  the  Department  of  Justice  pursu- 
ant to  section  552(a)(4)(A)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  any  other  request 
for  such  documents. 


ENFORCEMENT 


LUGAR  AMENDMENT  NO.  872 

Mr.  LUGAR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2965.  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  63.  line  20.  strike  out  '$2,000,000 
shall  be  available"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,200,000  in  addition  to  the  base  shall  be 
available  only". 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  873 
Mr.    RUDMAN    (for    Mr.    Domenici) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2965,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  line  5  after  ■$71,200,000^ 
insert:  ,  of  which  $500,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  to  reimburse  pri- 
vate litigants  for  legal  fees  Incurred  In  the 
United  States  v.  Abousleman.  the  United 
States  v.  Bluewater-Toltec  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, and  the  State  of  New  Mexico  ex  rel. 
Reynolds  v.  Aamodt  water  adjudication 
suits 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT 


THURMOND  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  874 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rollings.  Mr  Moynihan  .Mr  Helms. 
Mr,  Heflin.  Mr  Heinz.  M.'.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr, 
Mitchell.  Mr  Eagleton,  Mr,  Specter, 
Mr,  East.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr  Trible, 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr,  D  Amato,  Mr  Sasser, 
Mr  Hatch.  Mr,  Pell,  Mr,  Mattingly, 
Mr,  Rockefeller,  Mrs,  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr,  Dixon,  Mr  Dodd,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr,  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr,  Long,  Mr, 
Leahy,  Mr,  Metzenbaum.  Mr  Riegle, 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr  McConnell.  Mr 
Kasten.  Mr  Glenn  Mr  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Nunn,  and  Mr  Byrd  '  proposecj  an 
aunendment  to  the  bill  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S,  1730 
to  provide  for  reconciliation  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986  (S.  Con.  Res.  32.  Ninety-ninth 
Congress);  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  'provi- 
sions", and  insert: 


"SEC.  1201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

'This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985'. 

"SEC.  1202.  POLICY 

■The  policy  of  this  title  is— 

■■(1)  to  prevent  further  disruption  of  the 
United  States  textiles  and  textile  products 
markets,  damage  to  United  States  textile 
and  apparel  manufacturers,  and  loss  of  Jobs 
by  United  States  workers  by  providing  for 
orderly  and  nondlsruptive  growth  of  Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products:  and 

■■(2)  to  Implement  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  by  requiring  the 
effective  enforcement  of  Import  levels  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  contemplated 
by  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 

"SEC.  1203,  FINDINGS 

"The  Congress  finds  that  — 

"(1)  the  United  States  and  most  major 
textile  producing  countries  are  parties  to 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  ensure  the  orderly  growth  of 
imports  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and 
to  avoid  disruption  of  the  markets  for  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  in  Importing  na- 
tions: 

"(2)  the  Multi-Pil)er  Arrangemer  .  which 
first  entered  Into  force  on  Januar.,  1.  1974, 
and  which  was  most  recently  extended  in 
December.  1981,  through  July  1986.  contem- 
plates a  6  per  centum  annual  rate  of  growth 
for  imports  for  most  exporting  countries 
and  provides  for  a  lower  rat*  of  growth  for 
imports  from  significant  exporting  coun- 
tries: 

"(3)  since  1980,  the  objective  of  orderly 
growth  of  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  for  in  the  Multi-Fiber  .'Vrrange- 
ment  has  not  been  achieved,  from  1981 
through  1984  Imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  into  the  United  States  have  grown 
at  an  annual  rate  of  19  centum,  far  in  excess 
of  the  1  per  centum  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  market  for  textiles  and  textile 
products  during  the  same  period  and  far  In 
excess  of  the  aruiual  rate  of  Import  growth 
of  less  than  2  per  centum  that  prevailed 
during  the  period  1974  through  1980, 

"(4)  the  disruptive  surge  in  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  which  occurred 
from  1981  through  1984  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  ».de- 
quately  Its  rights  under  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  to  Imports  made 
of  competing  ,'ibers 

■■(5)  Import  groulh  of  apparel  products 
has  substantially  outstripped  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  market  so  that  i.T.port  penetra- 
tion of  the  domestic  mariiet  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  la^t  s:x  .\ears,  reaching  a 
level  of  50  per  centum  m  1984, 

"(6)  based  on  a  nationwide  audit  of  major 
retail  outlets,  the  impon  penetration  of 
such  major  llemf  of  apparei  as  trousers. 
blouses,  shirts,  suits,  skirts  and  sweaters  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  centum  of  domestic  consump- 
tion: 

"(7)  since  the  most  recent  extension  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  certain  exporting 
counlnes  ha\e  sharplv  Lncreased  their  ex- 
ports of  textiles  and  t.ext;lf  products  made 
In  whole  or  in  pan  from  fibers  not  subject 
to  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangemeni  with  the 
effect  of  circumventing  restraint,s  agreed  to 
under  the  Arrangemeni,  the  mcreased  im- 
ports of  these  textiles  and  textile  prcxiucts 
have  caused  disruption  of  the  United  States 
market  for  textiles  and  textile  products  and 
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nave  seriously  undercut  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement; 

•■(8)  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  States  are  predomi- 
nantly the  product  of  significant  exporting 
countries,  with  five  large  exporting  coun- 
tries now  accounting  for  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  all  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products: 

"(9)  the  domination  of  import  trade  by 
producers  in  the  significant  producing  coun- 
tries has  limited  participation  in  the  United 
States  marliet  by  other  producing  countries, 
many  of  which  share  important  trade  and 
other  national  interesU.  and  encourage  mu- 
tually beneficial  trade  and  investment,  with 
the  United  States; 

••(10)  a  change  in  United  States  textile 
trade  policy  to  afford  the  smaller  producing 
countries  and  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
region  a  relatively  greater  share  of  imports 
of  textiles  and  textile  products  would  pro- 
mote the  national  economic  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

••(11)  the  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  States  was  more  than 
$16,200,000,000  in  1984.  an  increase  of  53  per 
centum  over  1983.  and  accounted  for  13  per 
centum  of  the  Nations  overall  merchandise 
trade  deficit; 

•■(12)  the  current  level  of  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products,  ten  billion  square 
yard  equivalents  in  1984.  represents  over 
one  million  job  opportunities  lost  to  United 
States  workers; 

••(13)  imported  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts now  account  for  38  per  centum  (the 
equivalent  of  three  million  two  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton)  of  the  annual 
cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States; 
only  one  of  five  of  the  bale  equivalents  in 
eluded  In  imported  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts is  grown  in  the  United  States;  the 
result  of  the  massive  increases  in  cotton  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  has  been  a  declin- 
ing market  share  for,  and  a  $1,000,000,000 
loss  to.  domestic  cotton  producers  In  1983 
alone,  which  was  only  partially  offset  by 
Federal  cotton  program  benefits;  another 
result  is  that  United  Stats  cotton  producers, 
who  are  spending  about  $20,000,000  annual- 
ly In  research  and  promotion  efforts,  have 
built  markets  not  for  themselves  but  for  for 
eign  growers; 

"(14)  imports  of  wool  products  have  dou- 
bled since  1980.  creating  major  disruptions 
among  domestic  wool  products  producers 
and  seriously  depressing  the  price  of  United 
States  produced  raw  wool;  the  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement  recognizes  that  Imports  of  cer- 
tain products,  such  as  wool  products,  in  cer- 
tain countries,  including  the  United  States, 
pose  particular  problems  for  certain  Indus- 
tries, such  as.  the  wool  products  industries 
in  those  countries  and  import  growth  rates 
of  1  per  centum  or  less  have  been  permitted 
In  such  cases; 

••(15)  as  a  result  of  this  increased  penetra- 
tion and  the  very  limited  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  United  States  companies 
producing  textiles  and  textile  products  iden- 
tical, or  similar,  to  those  imported  have 
been  seriously  damaged,  many  of  them  have 
been  forced  out  of  business,  many  have 
closed  plants  or  curtailed  operations,  work- 
ers in  such  companies  have  lost  employment 
and  have  been  otherwise  materially  and  ad- 
versely affected,  and  serious  hardship  has 
been  inflicted  on  hundieds  of  impacted  com- 
munities causing  a  suljstantlal  reduction  in 
economic  activity  and  lost  revenues  to  local 
governments; 

(16)    the    Increase    in    Imports    tuid    in- 
creased import  penetration  of  the  United 
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SUtes  domestic  market  have  occurred  not 
withstanding  the  fact  that,  through  exten- 
sive modernization  programs  and  Invest- 
ment In  more  modern  equipment,  productiv- 
ity, as  measured  by  output  per  man  hour,  in 
the  textile  mill  products  sector  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  ten  years  at  the  average 
annual  rate  of  4.2  per  centum  and  in  the  ap 
parel  sector  at  the  average  annual  rate  of 
3.4  per  centum;  as  compared  with  the  lower 
productivity  growth  of  all  manufacturing  in 
the  same  period  of  1.9  per  centum; 

••(17)  the  factors  described  above  are  caus- 
ing serious  damage,  or  the  actual  threat 
thereof,  to  domestic  producers  of  textiles 
and  textile  products;  as  a  result,  market  dis- 
ruption exists  In  the  United  States  requiring 
the  new  measures  established  under  this 
Title; 

••(18)  based  on  experience  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  on  other  factors,  the  growth 
of  the  United  States  market  for  textiles  and 
textile  producu  is  unlikely  to  exceed  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  1  per  centum  during 
the  next  several  years; 

••(19)  if  the  rate  of  growth  of  imports  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  into  the  United 
States  that  occurred  since  1980  continues, 
plant  closings  will  continue  to  accelerate, 
leaving  the  United  States  market  with  re- 
duced domestic  competition  for  imported 
products; 

••(20)  in  order  to  avoid  further  market  dis- 
ruption and  deterioration  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  United  States  industry  pro- 
ducing textiles  and  textile  products,  which 
is  already  seriously  damaged,  it  is  essential— 
••(A)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  major  producing  countries 
that  reflect- 
ed) the  import  level  that  would  have  oc- 
curred had  imports  from  these  countries 
grown  since  1980  by  the  6  per  centum 
annual  growth  rate  contemplated  by  the 
Multi-Fit>er  Arrangement,  or  1  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  wool  products,  or 

••(ii)  the  actual  import  level  resulting  from 
restraints  under  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  United  States  providing  for  an  annual 
import  growth  rate  of  less  than  6  per 
centum,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

••(B)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
Import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  producing  countries  that 
reflect  their  1984  import  levels. 

•■(C)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  small  producing  countries 
that  provide  a  significant  Increase  in  their 
market  shares  to  meet  their  development 
needs  and  to  permit  future  growth  In  such 
shares  consistent  with  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement, and 

•(D)  to  limit  the  future  growth  rate  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  into 
the  United  States  to  levels  which  reflect  or- 
derly growth  as  provided  for  in  the  MuUI- 
Fll)er  Arrangement  and  the  most  recent 
Protocol  extending  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement; 

••(21)  the  establishment  of  Import  levels. 
and  limitation  on  future  import  growth  to 
levels,  that  reflect  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  that  also 
reflect  the  expected  growth  rate  of  the 
United  SUtes  market  for  textiles  and  textile 
products  will  fulfill  announced  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  regarding  trade  in 
textiles  and  apparel: 

(22)  as  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
long  recognized,  a  strong,  viable  and  effi- 
cient domestic  textiles  and  textile  products 
Industry  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  im- 


pairment of  the   national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

(23)  the  developments  that  have  led  to 
the  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  since  1980  may  not  have 
l)een  foreseeable;  nevertheless,  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  international  agree- 
ments should  have  been  invoked  in  order  to 
prevent  increased  quantities  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  from  being  imported  under 
such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  seri- 
ous damage  to  domestic  producers  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  In  the  United 
States:  and 

••(24)  the  sharp  increase  In  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  since  1980.  and  the 
effect  of  this  Increase  on  the  United  SUtes 
textiles  and  apparel  industry  and  iU  work- 
ers, constitutes  exceptional  circumstances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Miltl-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  its  Protocol. 

•SEl    1204   OEFINITIONS 

•Por  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  •Textiles  and  textile  prod 
ucts"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  all  tops, 
yams,  piece  goods,  made-up  articles,  appar- 
el, manmade  fibers,  and  other  textile  manu- 
factured products  (which  derive  their  chief 
characteristics  from  their  textile  compo- 
nents) made  In  whole  or  In  part  from  any 
natural  or  manmade  fiber,  or  blend  thereof, 
that  are  classified  under  schedule  3.  part  6 
of  schedule  6.  part  1,  4,  5  (except  subpart  E). 
7,  or  13  of  schedule  7,  or  part  1  of  schedule  8 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
or  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States; 

••(2)  The  term  ■category  "  means,  with  re- 
spect to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  the  product  of  a  country,  each  of  the 
following— 

••(A)  each  category  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  Identified  by  a  three-digit  textile 
category  numl)er  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  publication  Correlation:  Textile 
»nd  Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  Annotated',  dated 
January  1985  and.  subsequently,  in  the  first 
edition  of  such  document  that  is  revised  to 
reflect  the  adoption  by  the  United  SUtes  of 
the  Nomenclature  Structure  of  the  Harmo- 
nized System: 

•■(B>  with  respect  to  each  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  (i)  an  agree- 
ment on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
limiting  exports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  that  includes  spe- 
cific limitations  on  subdivisions  of  a  catego- 
ry described  in  subparagraph  (A),  or  (11) 
taken  unilateral  action  to  limit  products  en- 
tered under  such  a  subdivision,  each  such 
sulKlivision: 

••(C)  a  category  consisting  of  the  man- 
made  fiber  products  classified  under  subpart 
E  of  part  1  of  schedule  3  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States:  and 

■•(D)  each  category  consisting  of  each  of 
the  following  products  when,  because  of 
fiber  content,  that  product  is  not  subject  to 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement: 

■■(I)  yam, 

••(II)  fabric, 

••(ill)  apparel,  and 

••(Iv)  other  textile  products: 

••(3)  The  term  •Import  sensitive  category" 
means— 

••(A)  a  category  (other  than  a  category  ap- 
plicable to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  a  product  of  a  country  In  the  Caribbean 
region)  for  which  the  ratio  of  imports  to  do- 
mestic production,  as  reported  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  publication  •U.S. 
Production.  Imports  and  Import/Production 
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Ratios  for  Cotton.  Wool  and  Man-Made 
Fiber  Textiles  and  Apparel",  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 40.0  for  the  preceding  calendar  year: 
and 

•■(B)  a  category  covering  wool  products: 

•■(4)  The  term  'country"  means  a  foreign 
country  (other  than  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  constituted  on  December  31. 
1984).  a  foreign  territory,  an  insular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  terri- 
tory, possession,  colony,  trusteeship  or  polit- 
ical entity,  whether  affiliated  with  the 
United  States  or  not.  that  is  outside  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States: 

••(5)  The  term  •major  producing  country" 
means  a  country  the  annual  aggregate 
quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  products  of 
which  that  entered  under  the  categories  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  during  calen- 
dar year  1984  equalled  or  exceeded  10  per- 
cent of  all  textiles  and  textile  products 
under  such  categories  that  entered  from  all 
countries  and  from  Canada  and  the  Member 
States  of  the  European  Ek;onomlc  Communi- 
ty during  calendar  year  1984: 

"(6)  The  term  "producing  country"'  means 
a  country  (other  than  a  major  producing 
country  and  a  country  in  the  Carribean 
region)  the  annual  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  of  which  that 
entered  under  the  categories  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  during  calendar  year  1984 
equalled  or  exceeded  1.25  per  centum  of  all 
textiles  and  textile  products  under  such  cat- 
egories that  entered  from  all  countries  and 
from  Canada  and  the  Member  States  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  during  cal- 
endar year  1984: 

••(7)  the  term  "small  producing  country" 
means  a  country  other  than  a  major  produc- 
ing country  and  a  producing  country: 

••(8)  The  term  •country  in  the  Caribbean 
region"  means  Mexico  and  a  country  eligible 
for  designation  as  a  beneficiary  country 
under  section  212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C  2702): 

■■(9)  The  term  •wool  product"  means  an 
article  containing  over  17  per  centum  by 
weight  of  wool: 

■■(10)  The  term  "cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  sweaters"  means  articles  classi- 
fied under  categories  345.  445.  446.  645  or 
646  as  defined  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication  "Correlation  Textile  and 
Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  Annotated,"  dated  Janu- 
ary 1985: 

•(11)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(12)  The  term  "Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment" means  the  Arrangement  Regarding 
International  Trade  In  Textiles,  as  extended 
by  the  Protocol  done  at  Geneva,  December 
22,  1981. 

••SK«     1205.  LIMITS  «»N  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  IM- 
PORTS. 

••(a)  Calendar  Year  1985.—  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts classified  under  a  category  that  is  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1985  shall  not 
exceed- 
ed) in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  major  pro- 
ducing country,  other  than  textile  luggage 
and  textile  flat  goods  subject  (as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Title)  to  a  specific  limi- 
tation under  an  agreement  with  a  major 
producing  country,  the  lesser  of  an  amount 
equal  to  101  per  centum— 


••(A)  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  classified  under 
such  category  that  would  have  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984  if  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  entered 
during  calendar  year  1980  had  increased  by 
6  per  centum  annually,  or  1  per  centum  an- 
nually in  the  case  of  a  category  covering  a 
wool  product,  during  calendar  years  1981. 
1982.  1983.  and  1984.  or 

■•(B)  If  the  United  SUtes  has  an  agree- 
ment with  such  country  providing  for  an 
annual  growth  rate  for  such  category  of  less 
than  6  per  centum,  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty of  such  products  of  such  country  classi- 
fied under  such  category  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984: 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile flat  goods  subject  (as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Title)  to  specific  limitation 
under  an  agreement  with  a  major  producing 
country,  the  specific  limitation  quantity  in 
effect  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Title: 

"•(3)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  producing 
country,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of— 

"(A)  such  products  from  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984.  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile flat  goods  subject  (as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Title)  to  specific  limitation 
under  an  agreement  with  a  producing  coun- 
try, the  specific  limitation  quantity  in  effect 
as  of  the  date  of  enactmeiit  of  this  Title: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  small  pro- 
ducing country  (other  than  cotton,  wool, 
and  man-made  fiber  sweaters  described  in 
paragraph  (5)).  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(A)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  prod- 
ucts of  such  country  classified  under  such 
category  that  entered  during  calendar  year 
1984.  plus 
"(B)  an  amount  equal  to— 
"(1)  15  per  centum  of  such  quantity,  in  the 
case  of  a  category  that  is  not  an  import  sen- 
sitive category,  or 

'•(ii)  1  per  centum  of  such  quantity,  in  the 
case  of  a  category  that  is  an  import  sensitive 
category:  and 

••'5)  in  the  case  of  cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  sweaters  that  are— 

"(A)  the  product  of  substantial  assembly 
operations  in  Guam  from  otherwise  com- 
pleted knit-to-shape  component  parts,  an 
aggregate  amount  equal  to  160,000  dozen: 
and 

"(B)  the  product  of  substantial  assembly 
operations  In  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  from  otherwise 
completed  knit-to-shape  component  parts, 
an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  70.000  dozen. 
""If  application  of  paragraph  (1)  would 
result  In  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  of  a  major  producing 
country  classified  under  all  categories  per- 
mitted to  enter  during  calendar  year  1985  to 
be  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
that  entered  during  calendar  year  1984. 
then,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  of  such  country  that  may  be  en- 
tered under  each  category  during  calendar 
year  1985  shall  not  be  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  that  entered 
under  such  category  during  calendar  year 
1984. 


"■(b)  Growth  Adjustudtt.— Por  calendar 
years  after  1985.  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  classified  under 
each  category  that  may  be  entered  during 
each  such  calendar  year  shall— 

■■(1)  in  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  major  producing  country  or 
of  a  producing  country,  lie  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  that  could  be  entered  under 
such  category  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year:  and 

■■(2)  in  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  small  producing  country,  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to— 

■'(A)  In  the  case  of  a  category  (other  than 
an  Import  sensitive  category).  6  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  that  category  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and 

■(B)  in  the  case  of  an  import  sensitive  cat- 
egory, 1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty that  could  be  entered  under  that  catego- 
ry during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
■■If  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  a  category  for  a  calendar  year 
after  1985  is  reduced  under  section  1210(b). 
than  in  the  first  calendar  year  in  which 
there  is  no  such  reduction,  this  subsection 
shall  t>e  applied  as  if  there  had  been  no  re- 
duction under  section  1210(b)  in  previous 
calendar  years. 

•■(c)  Minimum  Quantities.- If.  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b),  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  sjid  textile  products  of  a  country 
that  may  l)e  entered  during  a  calendar  year 
under  a  category  is— 

■■(1)  less  than  one  million  square  yard 
equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  category  cover- 
ing yam.  fabric,  made-ups.  and  miscellane- 
ous products,  other  than  wool  products: 

■(2)  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents.  In  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  apparel,  other  than  wool 
products  apparel:  or 

■■(3)  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  wool  products. 

"then,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
(b).  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  may  be  entered  from 
such  country  under  such  category  during 
the  calendar  year  shall  be  one  million,  seven 
hundred  thousand,  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand square  yard  equivalents,  respectively. 
The  amount  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  l)e  accorded  growth  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  beginning 
the  first  calendar  year  after  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  imports  from  such  country 
under  such  category  equals  the  minimum 
quantity  prescribed  under  this  subsection. 

■■(d)  Special  Rule —For  purposes  of  this 
section,  if  during  any  calendar  year  after 
1984.  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  are  the  product  of  a 
small  producing  country,  other  than  a  coun- 
try in  the  Caribl)ean  region,  and  that  are 
entered  under  the  categories  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  of  section  1204  equals  or 
exceeds  1.25  per  centum  of  all  textiles  and 
textile  products  entered  under  such  catego- 
ries from  all  countries  and  from  Canada  and 
the  Member  States  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  during  such  calendar 
year,  then  such  small  producing  country 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  producing  coun- 
try for  all  succeeding  calendar  years. 

■■(e)  Enforcement.— The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
governing  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  of  textiles  and 
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textile   producU  as  na*y   be   necessary   to 
carry  out  this  title. 

"SEC.  I»».  IMPt>RT  LICENSING 

"In  order  to  ensure  the  equitable  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  section  1205  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact 
ment  of  this  title.  esUbllsh  and  administer 
an  Import  licensing  system  under  which  an 
Importer  of  any  textiles  and  textile  products 
from  any  country  and  from  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  will  be  required  to  present  an 
Import  permit  as  a  condition  of  entry.  The 
SecreUry  shall  charge  a  fee  for  Import  II 
censes  In  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
system.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  all  determinations  regarding  classifi- 
cation under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  appraisement,  and  valuation 
of  producta  subject  to  licensing  under  this 
section. 

"SEC  \tVl.  ANNl'AL  REPORT 

"Not  later  than  March  15.  1986,  and 
March  15  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  title 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  shall  Include  detailed  Information 
about  the  Implementation  and  operation  of 
the  llmlUtlons  esUbllshed  under  section 
1205.  All  departments  and  agencies  shall  co- 
operate In  preparation  of  this  report,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

-SEC-  IMS.  REVIEW 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  com- 
mence ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  a  formal  review  of  the  operation 
of  the  Textile  Import  Control  Program 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  members  and  committees 
of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions  and  the  Industries  affected  by  the 
program,  and  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies. Within  six  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  his  findings  as  well  as 
his  recommendations  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  program. 

-SiC  l»».  DUTY  FREE  ENTRY  itf  CERTAIN  SWEAT 
ERS  FROM  GUAM  AND  THE  NORTHERN 
MARIANAS. 

"Subpart  A  of  part  7,  schedule  3  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"3SiS'   Oonoa.  MOl  Md  lui-inaik  ftm  smiiin  nut  m   fm 
MtM  Id  aMr  mXi  n«  quotes  esUUsM 
la*  acMi  »S(i)(5)  Hi  Hit  Tut*  am 

t^Vmt  Trak  ElilntMMt  W  ol  1915  a  it* 
■cnari  qMlB  mtK  adn  nsibi  of  udi 
W  M  Idjol  Dn  WoIk  iiMtf  udi  nctni 
20S«)(S)  ari  BM  di  ml  caitin  Icrar 
numb  le  M  ohi  d  im  tall  SO  )mM  m 
nwt  law  nta  B  tin  OMtKi  s  mM 
Duraianl  la  HaadmUt  3(a)  ol  tic  GmnI  Ha). 
nolK  ml  OulB  of  uicnntaUi 
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-SEC.  mo.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

■•(a)  In  Gensral.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  apply  to  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

•(b)  Cauwdar  Years  1985  and  1986.-The 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall  determine, 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  the  ag- 
gregate quantity.  If  any.  of  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  that  may  be  entered  under  sec- 
tion 1205  (a)  or  (c)  of  this  title  from  each 
country  under  each  category  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 


of  this  title  and  ending  December  31.  1985 
Notwithstanding  subsection  ta).  to  the 
extent  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  a 
country  under  a  category  entered  after  De 
cember  31.  1984.  and  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  exceeds  the  quantity 
permitted  entry  for  such  country  and  such 
category  during  calendar  year  1985  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  1205.  then 
the  limit  that  would  otherwise  apply  under 
section  1205  (b)  or  (c)  for  such  category  for 
such  country  for  calendar  year  1986  shall  be 
reduces!  by  the  amount  of  such  excess  quan 
tlty.  If  such  excess  quantity  exceeds  the 
limit  that  would  otherwise  apply  under  sec- 
tion 1205(b)  or  (c)  for  such  category  for 
such  country  for  calendar  year  1986.  then 
the  limit  for  such  category  and  country  for 
calendar  years  after  1986  shall  be  reduced 
until  such  excess  Is  accounted  for. 

■TITLE  XIII-FOOTWEAR 
-SEC.  IJOl  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  American 
Footwear  Industry  Recovery  Act  of  1985' 

"SEC  IJ02.  FINDINGS  AND  PI  RPOSE 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)  The  domestic  nonrubl)er  footwear  in 
dustry  Is  Important  to  the  national  econo- 
my, and  footwear  firms  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  small  towns  throughout  the 
United  States. 

•(2)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  In- 
dustry Is  highly  labor  intensive,  suid  low 
capital  requlremenU  for  entry  into  footwear 
production  make  it  a  primary  target  for  in- 
dustrializing on  newly  industrialized  coun- 
tries. As  a  consequence,  footwear  Is  pro- 
duced In  virtually  every  footwear  consuming 
country  In  the  world. 

"(3)  Tremendous  competitive  pressure  has 
been  created  In  the  world  footwear  market 
In  the  last  decade  as  a  result  of  rapidly 
growing  production  and  capacity  in  numer- 
ous developing  and  developed  countries. 
This  development  has  resulted  In  the  wide- 
spread erection  of  tariff  and  nontariff  bar 
riers  by  foreign  countries  designed  to  pro- 
tect their  domestic  footwear  Industries. 

"(4)  The  United  States  has  historically  re- 
sisted the  protectionist  trends  of  other  pro- 
ducing nations  and  has  instead  maintained  a 
market  distinguished  by  its  accessibility.  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  market  has 
t>ecome  a  focal  point  for  world  trade  in  non- 
rubber  footwear. 

"(5)  The  diversion  of  International  trade 
to  the  United  States  market  has  resulted  In 
serious  Injury  to  domestic  producers  as 
manifested  by— 

■•(A)  the  loss  of  158.000  footwear  Jobs 
since  1968. 

■(B>  a  decline  In  domestic  production  and 
production  capacity,  and 

"(C)  the  permanent  closure  of  over  600 
plants  during  the  same  period. 

"(6)  The  serious  Injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers poses  a  significant  danger  to  the  In- 
dustry's supplier  base  as  well. 

"(7)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
producers  have  made  a  significant  commit- 
ment to  the  future  of  the  Industry  through 
substantial  caplUl  Investment. 

"(8)  Since  the  termination  of  temporary 
Import  relief  In  1981.  capital  Investment  In 
the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  Industry 
has  declined  as  the  Industry  struggled  to 
battle  the  massive  surge  In  imports  which 
Increased  the  percentage  share  of  Imported 
footwear  In  the  United  States  market  from 
51  percent  In  1981  to  77  percent  In  1985. 

■(9)  Without  the  restriction  of  Import 
levels,  capital  Investment  In  this  domestic 
Industry  will  continue  to  decrease. 


'(10)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
Industry  has  thrice  been  Judged  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  as  recent- 
ly as  May  1985.  to  be  seriously  injured  by 
Imports. 

"(11)  Since  the  termination  of  the  two. 
four-year  orderly  marketing  agreement£  in 
1981.  the  harm  to  the  domestic  industry  is 
even  more  critical  than  the  serious  Injury 
which  triggered  the  Commission's  unani- 
mous findings  In  1976  and  1977. 

"(12)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
Industry  has  not  been  afforded  adequate 
and  appropriate  relief  from  Imports;  there- 
fore, the  Congress  concludes  that— 

"(A)  the  administrative  process  under  sec- 
tions 201.  202.  and  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  has  proven  Inadequate:  and 

(B)  In  the  absence  of  and  effective 
remedy  under  such  process,  legislative  relief 
Is  essential. 

"(bMl)  It  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  In  en- 
acting this  section  to— 

"(A)  promote  and  expend  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  States  nonrubber  foot- 
wear Industry. 

•(B)  preserve  the  Jobs  of  American  work- 
ers. an(j 

••(C)  prevent  the  further  decline  of  this 
Important  domestic  industry. 

•(2)  It  Is  declared  to  l>e  the  policy  of  Con 
gress    that    access    to    the    United    States 
market     for     foreign-produced     nonrubber 
footwear  should  be  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
ensure  orderly  'rade  In  nonrubber  footwear, 
reduce  unfair  trade  In  nonrubber  footwear, 
and  address  United  Slates  balance  of-pay- 
ments  problems,  of  which  footwear  Is  the 
seventh  largest  component.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives,  it  Is  deemed  nee 
essary  and  appropriate  to  limit  Imports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  Into  the  United  States 
market. 
"SEC  1J03  DEFINITIONS. 

•For  purposes  of  this  title— 
(1)  The  term  entered'  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn   from   warehouse,   for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

•■(2)  The  term  Secretary'  means  SecreUry 
of  Commerce. 

"(3)  The  term  nonrubber  footwear'  means 
the  following  categories  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear products,  identified  by  reference  to  the 
following  item  numbers  of  the  Tariff  Sched 
ules  of  the  United  States  (as  'n  effect  on 
January  1.  1985):  700.05  through  700.45: 
700.56;  700  72  through  700.83;  and  700.95. 

•■(4)  The  term  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption' means,  with  respect  to  any  1-year 
period,  the  sum  of  imports  plus  domestic 
production  less  exports. 

•SEC.    1M4.   QlA.VriTATIVE    LIMITATION   ON    NON- 
Rl'BBER  FOOTWEAR. 

■•(a)(1)  During  the  8-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
aggregate  number  of  pairs  of  nonrubber 
footwear  which  may  be  entered  during  any 
1-year  period  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  estimated  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion of  nonrubt)er  footwear  for  such  period. 

"(2)  The  quantitative  limlUtlon  Imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  for  any  1-year  period  shall 
t>e  distributed  among  the  following  catego 
rles  of  nonrubt>er  footwear  so  that  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  pairs  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear In  such  category  which  may  be  entered 
during  any  1-year  period  shall  not  exceed 
the  quantity  equal  to— 

■•(A)  In  the  caje  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  does  not  exceed 
11.25  per  pair.  10  percent  of  apparent  do- 


mestic consumption  of  nonrubber  footwear 
for  such  period. 

••<B)  In  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $1.25  per 
pair  but  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  pair.  5.4 
percent  of  apparent  domestic  consumption 
of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such  period,  and 
(C)  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $2.50  per 
pair.  44.6  percent  of  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such 
period. 

•■(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  each  1  year  period  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  determine  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  Information  available.  In- 
cluding his  own  or  independent  forecasts, 
the  expected  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion of  nonrubber  footwear  for.  in  the  case 
of  the  initial  determination,  the  remainder 
of  the  current  1  year  period  and  In  the  case 
of  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
each  1  year  period  thereafter,  the  next  suc- 
ceeding 1  year  period.  On  each  such  date, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  allocation  for 
the  next  succeeding  1  year  period  of  permis- 
sible imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  as  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

•(c)  On  the  first  days  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  quarters  of  each  1  year  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  revise  the  determinations  of 
expected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
made  under  subsection  (b)  for  the  current  1 
year  period  on  the  basis  of  the  t»est  informa- 
tion then  available  and  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments in  the  quantity  of  nonrubber 
footwear  permitted  to  be  imported  under 
this  section  as  indicated  by  the  revision.  All 
revisions  and  adjustments  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

•(d)  If  the  revised  determination  of  ex- 
pected apparent  domestic  consumption  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  quarter 
in  any  1  year  period  for  nonrubber  footwear 
varies  from  the  actual  apparent  domestic 
consumption  of  nonrubber  footwear  for 
such  1  year  period,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  quarter  of  such  succeeding  1 
year  period  a  revision  to  the  determination 
of  expected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
for  such  1  year  period  made  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  revision  shall  be 
In  the  amount  of  such  variance  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  amy  other  revision  that  would 
be  made  on  any  such  first  day  of  the  second 
quarter  under  sut)section  (c)  of  this  section. 

■•(eKl)  The  SecreUry  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  lake  such  actions  within 
their  resf>ective  Jurisdictions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  without  limi- 
tation, the  issuance  of  orders  to  customs  of- 
ficers to  bar  entry  to  merchandise  if  the 
entry  of  such  merchandise  would  cause  the 
limitations  established  under  this  section  to 
be  exceeded. 

••(2)(A)  The  SecreUry  and  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  are  each  authorized  to  issue 
such  implementing  regulations,  including 
the  issuance  of  import  licenses,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

••(B)  Before  prescribing  any  regulations 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall— 

••(i)  consult  with  Interested  domestic  par- 
lies. 


"(il)  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  par- 
ties to  comment  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, and 

••(ill)  consider  all  such  comments  before 
prescribing  final  regulations. 

"SEC.  1J05.  COMPENSATION  AITHORITY. 

"For  purposes  of  section  123  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2133).  the  imposition 
of  the  quantitative  llmiution  under  section 
204  shall  be  treated  as  action  taken  under 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2253).". 


ROLLINGS  (AND  THURMOND) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  875 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  proposed  an  amend- 
men  to  the  bill  S.  1730.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE  ENPORCEMENT 
•SEC.  201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

•This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985'. 

"SEC.  202.  POLICY. 

"The  policy  of  this  title  is— 

■•(1)  to  prevent  further  disruption  of  the 
United  States  textiles  and  textile  products 
markets,  damage  to  United  SUtes  textile 
and  apparel  manufacturers,  and  loss  of  Jobs 
by  United  SUtes  workers  by  providing  for 
orderly  and  nondisruptive  growth  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products;  and 

••(2)  to  implement  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  by  requiring  the 
effective  enforcement  of  import  levels  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  contemplated 
by  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 

•SEC.  203.  FINDINGS. 

••The  Congress  finds  that— 

••(1)  the  United  States  and  most  major 
textile  producing  countries  are  parlies  to 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  ensure  the  orderly  growth  of 
imporU  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and 
to  avoid  disruption  of  the  markets  for  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  in  importing  na- 
tions; 

••(2)  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  which 
first  entered  into  force  on  January  1.  1974. 
and  which  was  most  recently  extended  in 
December.  1981,  through  July  1986,  contem- 
plates a  6  per  centum  annual  rate  of  growth 
for  imports  for  most  exporting  countries 
and  provides  for  a  lower  rate  of  growth  for 
imports  from  significant  exporting  coun- 
tries; 

•■(3)  since  1980.  the  objective  of  orderly 
growth  of  Imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  for  In  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment has  not  been  achieved;  from  1981 
through  1984  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  into  the  United  States  have  grown 
at  an  smnual  rate  of  19  centum,  far  in  excess 
of  the  1  per  centum  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  market  for  textiles  and  textile 
products  during  the  same  period  and  far  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  Import  growth 
of  less  than  2  per  centum  that  prevailed 
during  the  period  1974  through  1980; 

■•(4)  the  disruptive  surge  in  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  which  occurred 
from  1981  through  1984  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  ade- 
quately Its  righU  under  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  to  imports  made 
of  competing  fibers; 


■•(5)  Import  growth  of  apparel  products 
has  substantially  outstripped  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  market  so  that  import  penetra- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  six  years,  reaching  a 
level  of  50  per  centum  in  1984; 

••(6)  based  on  a  nationwide  audit  of  major 
reUll  outlets,  the  import  penetration  of 
such  major  items  of  apparel  as  trousers, 
blouses,  shirts,  suits,  skirts  and  sweaters  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  centum  of  domestic  consump- 
tion; 

"(7)  since  the  most  recent  extension  of  the 
Multl-FMber  Arrangement,  certain  exporting 
countries  have  sharply  increased  their  ex- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  fibers  not  subject 
to  the  Multi-Piber  Arrangement  with  the 
effect  of  circumventing  restraints  agreed  to 
under  the  Arrangement:  the  increased  im- 
ports of  these  textiles  and  textile  pnxlucts 
have  caused  disruption  of  the  United  SUtes 
market  for  textiles  and  textile  prcxlucts  and 
have  seriously  undercut  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement: 

"(8)  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts into  the  United  SUtes  are  predomi- 
nantly the  product  of  .significsnt  exporting 
countries,  with  five  large  exporting  coun- 
tries now  accounting  for  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  all  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products; 

'•(9)  the  domination  of  import  trade  by 
producers  in  the  significant  producing  coun- 
tries has  limited  participation  in  the  United 
SUtes  market  by  other  producing  countries, 
many  of  which  share  important  trade  and 
other  national  Interests,  and  encourage  mu- 
tually l)cneficial  trade  and  investment,  with 
the  United  SUtes; 

■•(10)  a  change  in  United  SUtes  textile 
trade  policy  to  afford  the  smaller  pr<xluclng 
coimtries  and  countries  In  the  Caribbean 
region  a  relatively  greater  share  of  Imports 
of  textiles  and  textile  products  would  pro- 
mote the  national  economic  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

••(11)  the  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  SUtes  was  more  than 
$16,200,000,000  in  1984,  an  increase  of  53  per 
centum  over  1983,  and  accoimted  for  13  per 
centum  of  the  Nation's  overall  merchandise 
trade  deficit; 

■(12)  the  current  level  of  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  producU,  ten  billion  square 
yard  equivalents  in  1984,  represents  over 
one  million  Job  opportunities  lost  to  United 
SUtes  workers; 

■•(13)  Imported  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts now  account  for  38  per  centum  (the 
equivalent  of  three  million  two  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton)  of  the  annual 
cotton  consiunption  in  the  United  SUtes; 
only  one  of  five  of  the  bale  equivalents  in- 
cluded in  Imported  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts is  grown  in  the  United  SUtes;  the 
result  of  the  massive  Increases  in  cotton  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  has  been  a  declin- 
ing market  share  for,  and  a  $1,000,000,000 
loss  to.  domestic  cotton  producers  in  1983 
alone,  which  was  only  partially  offset  by 
Federal  cotton  program  benefits;  another 
result  is  that  United  SUts  cotton  producers, 
who  are  spending  about  $20,000,000  annual- 
ly in  research  and  promotion  efforts,  have 
built  markets  not  for  themselves  but  for  for- 
eign growers; 

■■(14)  imports  of  wool  products  have  dou- 
bled since  1980.  creating  major  disruptions 
among  domestic  wool  products  producers 
and  seriously  depressing  the  price  of  United 
States  produced  raw  wool;  the  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement  recognizes  that  Imports  of  cer- 
tain products,  such  as  wool  products,  in  cer- 
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tain  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
pose  particular  problems  for  certain  indus- 
tries, such  as.  the  wool  products  industries 
in  those  countries  and  import  growth  rates 
of  \  per  centum  or  less  have  been  permitted 
in  such  cases: 

"(15)  as  a  result  of  this  increased  penetra- 
tion and  the  very  limited  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  United  States  companies 
producing  textiles  and  textile  products  iden- 
tical, or  similar,  to  those  imported  have 
been  seriously  damaged,  many  of  them  have 
been  forced  out  of  business,  many  have 
closed  plants  or  curtailed  operations,  worli- 
ers  in  such  companies  have  lost  employment 
and  have  been  otherwise  materially  and  ad- 
versely affected,  and  serious  hardship  has 
been  inflicted  on  hundreds  of  impacted  com- 
munities causing  a  substantial  reduction  in 
economic  activity  and  lost  revenues  to  local 
governments; 

"(16)  the  increase  In  imports  and  in- 
creased import  penetration  of  the  United 
States  domestic  market  have  occurred  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  through  exten 
sive  modernization  programs  and  invest- 
ment in  more  modem  equipment,  productiv- 
ity, as  measured  by  output  per  man  hour,  in 
the  textile  mill  products  sector  has  in- 
creased in  the  last  ten  years  at  the  average 
annual  rate  of  4.2  per  centum  and  in  the  ap- 
parel sector  at  the  average  annual  rate  of 
3.4  per  centum;  as  compared  with  the  lower 
productivity  growth  of  all  manufacturing  in 
the  same  period  of  1.9  per  centum; 

•■(17)  the  factors  descrlk)ed  atwve  are  caus- 
ing serious  damage,  or  the  actual  threat 
thereof,  to  domestic  producers  of  textiles 
and  textile  products;  as  a  result,  market  dis- 
ruption exists  in  the  United  States  requiring 
the  new  measures  established  under  this 
Act; 

"(18)  based  on  experience  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  on  other  factors,  the  growth 
of  the  United  States  market  for  textiles  and 
textile  products  is  unlikely  to  exceed  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  1  per  centum  during 
the  next  several  years; 

"(19)  if  the  rate  of  growth  of  imports  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  into  the  United 
States  that  occurred  since  1980  continues, 
plant  closings  will  continue  to  accelerate, 
leaving  the  United  States  market  with  re- 
duced domestic  competition  for  imported 
products; 

"(20)  in  order  to  avoid  further  market  dis- 
ruption and  deterioration  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  United  States  industry  pro- 
ducing textiles  and  textile  products,  which 
is  already  seriously  damaged,  it  is  essential— 

"(A)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  major  producing  countries 
that  reflect— 

"(1)  the  import  level  that  would  have  oc- 
curred had  imports  from  these  countries 
grown  since  1980  by  the  6  per  centum 
annual  growth  rate  contemplated  by  the 
Multi-Fll)er  Arrangement,  or  1  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  wool  products,  or 

"(11)  the  actual  import  level  resulting  from 
restraints  under  a  bilateral  SLgreement  with 
the  United  States  providing  for  an  annual 
Import  growth  rate  of  less  than  6  per 
centum, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(B)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  producing  countries  that 
reflect  their  1984  import  levels. 

"(C)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  small  producing  countries 
that  provide  a  significant  increase  in  their 


market  shares  to  meet  their  development 
needs  and  to  permit  future  growth  in  such 
shares  consistent  with  the  Multi-Plber  Ar- 
rangement, and 

"(D)  to  limit  the  future  growth  rate  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  into 
the  United  States  to  levels  which  reflect  or- 
derly growth  as  provided  for  m  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  and  the  most  recent 
Protocol  extending  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement; 

"(21)  the  establishment  of  import  levels, 
and  limitation  on  future  import  growth  to 
levels,  that  reflect  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  that  also 
reflect  the  expected  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  market  for  textiles  and  textile 
products  will  fulfill  announced  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  regarding  trade  in 
textiles  and  apparel; 

"(22)  as  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
long  recognized,  a  strong,  viable  and  effi- 
cient domestic  textiles  and  textile  products 
industry  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
pairment of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States; 

"(23)  the  developments  that  have  led  to 
the  sharp  Increase  in  imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  since  1980  may  not  have 
been  foreseeable;  nevertheless,  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  international  agree- 
ments should  have  been  invoked  in  order  to 
prevent  increased  quantities  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  from  being  imported  under 
such  conditions  as  to  cause  or  threaten  seri- 
ous damage  to  domestic  producers  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"(24)  the  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  since  1980.  and  the 
effect  of  this  increase  on  the  United  States 
textiles  and  apparel  industry  and  its  work- 
ers, constitutes  exceptional  circumstances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Milti-Fiber  Ar 
rangement  and  its  Protocol. 

•SEC  204  DEFINITIONS 

•"For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  The  term  ■Textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  all  man- 
made  fibers,  tops,  yarns,  piece  goods,  made- 
up  articles,  apparel,  and  other  textile  manu- 
factured products  (which  derive  their  chief 
characteristics  from  their  textile  compo- 
nents) made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any 
natural  or  manmade  fiber,  or  blend  thereof, 
that  are  classified  under  schedule  3.  part  6 
of  schedule  6.  part  1.  4.  5  (except  subpart  E). 
7.  or  13  of  schedule  7.  or  part  1  of  schedule  8 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States; 

■■(2)  The  term  ■category'^  means,  with  re- 
spect to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  the  product  of  a  country,  each  of  the 
following— 

■•(A)  each  category  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  identified  by  a  three-digit  textile 
category  number  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  publication  •Correlation:  Textile 
and  Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  Annotated",  dated 
January  1985  and.  subsequently,  in  the  first 
edition  of  such  document  that  is  revised  to 
reflect  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Nomenclature  Structure  of  the  Harmo- 
nized System; 

■•(B)  with  respect  to  each  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  (i)  an  agree- 
ment on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
limiting  exports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  that  includes  spe- 
cific limitations  on  subdivisions  of  a  catego- 
ry described  in  subparagraph  (A),  or  (ii) 
taken  unilateral  action  to  limit  products  en- 


tered under  such  a  subdivision,  each  such 
sut>division; 

•(C)  a  category  consisting  of  the  man- 
made  fiber  products  classified  under  subpart 
E  of  part  1  of  schedule  3  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States;  and 

■•(D)  each  category  consisting  of  each  of 
the  following  products  when,  because  of  any 
fiber  content,  that  product  is  not  subject  to 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement: 

■■(i)  yarn. 

■(ii)  fabric. 

'■(ill)  apparel,  and 

••(Iv)  other  textile  products; 

••(3)  The  term  'import  sensitive  category" 
means— 

"(A)  a  category  (other  than  a  category  ap- 
plicable to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  a  product  of  a  country  in  the  Caribbean 
region)  for  which  the  ratio  of  imports  to  do- 
mestic production,  as  reported  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  publication  ■■U.S. 
Production.  Imports  and  Import/Production 
Ratios  for  Cotton.  Wool  and  Man-Made 
Fiber  Textiles  and  Apparel'^,  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 40.0  for  the  preceding  calendar  year; 
and 

■■(B)  a  category  covering  wool  products; 

■•(4)  The  term  'country^'  means  a  foreign 
country  (other  than  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  constituted  on  December  31. 
1984).  a  foreign  territory,  an  Insular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  terri- 
tory, possession,  colony,  trusteeship  or  polit- 
ical entity,  whether  affiliated  with  the 
United  States  or  not.  that  is  outside  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States; 

■■(5)  The  term  "major  producing  country^^ 
means  a  country  the  annual  aggregate 
quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  products  of 
which  that  entered  under  the  categories  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  during  calen- 
dar year  1984  equalled  or  exceeded  10  per- 
cent of  all  textiles  and  textile  products 
under  such  categories  that  entered  from  all 
countries  and  from  Canada  and  the  Memt>er 
States  of  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty during  calendar  year  1984; 

■■(6)  The  term  ■producing  country^^  means 
a  country  (other  than  a  major  producing 
country  and  a  country  in  the  Carril)ean 
region)  the  annual  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  of  which  that 
entered  under  the  categories  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2>(A)  during  calendar  year  1984 
equalled  or  exceeded  1.25  per  centum  of  all 
textiles  and  textile  products  under  such  cat- 
e^Ti^s  that  entered  from  all  countries  and 
from  Canada  and  the  Member  States  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  during  cal- 
endar year  1984; 

■■(7)  the  term  "small  producing  country" 
means  a  country  other  than  a  major  produc- 
ing country  and  a  producing  country: 

"(8)  The  term  "country  In  the  Caribbean 
region^^  means  Mexico  and  a  country  eligible 
for  designation  as  a  beneficiary  country 
under  section  212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U  S.C  2702); 

•(9)  The  term  'wool  producf  means  an 
article  containing  over  17  per  centum  by 
weight  of  wool; 

■■(10)  The  term  ■■cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  sweaters^'  means  articles  classi- 
fied under  categories  345.  445.  446.  645  or 
646  as  defined  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication  ■Correlation  Textile  and 
Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  Aiuiotated,"  dated  Janu- 
ary 1985; 

■■(11)  The  term  ■entered^^  means  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
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tion  in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States: 

■  (12)  The  term  ■imported"  means  entered; 
and 

■•(13)  The  term  ■Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
menf  means  the  Arrangement  Regarding 
International  Trade  in  Textiles,  as  extended 
by  the  Protocol  done  at  Geneva,  December 
22.  1981. 

-SEC.  205.  LIMITS  ON  TEXTILE  ANO  APPAREL  IM- 
PORTS. 

■■(a)  Calendar  Year  1985.-  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts classified  under  a  category  that  is  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1985  shall  not 
exceed— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  major  pro- 
ducing country  other  than  textile  luggage 
and  textile  flat  goods  subject  (as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  a  specific  limi- 
tation under  an  agreement  with  a  major 
producing  country,  the  lesser  of  an  amount 
equal  to  101  per  centum— 

"(A)  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  classified  under 
such  category  that  would  have  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984  if  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  entered 
during  calendar  year  1980  had  increased  by 
6  per  centum  annually,  or  1  per  centum  an- 
nually in  the  case  of  a  category  covering  a 
wool  product,  during  calendar  years  1981. 
1982.  1983,  and  1984.  or 

(B)  If  the  United  States  has  an  agree- 
ment with  such  country  providing  for  an 
annual  growth  rate  for  such  category  of  less 
than  6  per  centum,  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty of  such  products  of  such  country  classi- 
fied under  such  category  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984: 

■■(2)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile flat  goods  subject  (as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  to  specific  limitation 
under  an  agreement  with  a  major  producing 
country,  the  specific  limitation  quantity  in 
effect  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act; 

■■(3)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  producing 
country,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of— 

•(A)  such  products  from  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984.  or 

■•(B)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile flat  goods  subject  (as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  to  specific  limitation 
under  an  agreement  with  a  producing  coun- 
try, the  specific  limitation  quantity  in  effect 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

•(4)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  small  pro- 
ducing country  (other  than  cotton,  wool, 
and  man-made  fiber  sweaters  described  in 
paragraph  (5)).  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

•(A)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  prod- 
ucts of  such  country  classified  under  such 
category  that  entered  during  calendar  year 
1984.  plus 

■■(B)  an  amount  equal  to— 

■■(i)  15  per  centum  of  such  quantity,  in  the 
case  of  a  category  that  is  not  an  import  sen- 
sitive category,  or 

"(ii)  1  per  centum  of  such  quantity,  in  the 
case  of  a  category  that  is  an  import  sensitive 
category:  and 

•■(5)  in  the  case  of  cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  sweaters  that  are— 

■(A)  the  product  of  sulwtantial  assembly 
operations   in   Guam   from  otherwise  com- 


pleted knit-to-shape  component  parts,  an 
aggregate  amount  equal  to  160.000  dozen; 
and 

••(B)  the  product  of  substantial  assembly 
operations  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  from  otherwise 
completed  knit-to-shape  component  parts, 
an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  70.000  dozen. 
•If  application  of  paragraph  (1)  would 
result  in  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  of  a  major  producing 
country  classified  under  all  categories  per- 
mitted to  enter  during  calendar  year  1985  to 
be  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
that  entered  during  calendar  year  1984. 
then,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  of  such  country  that  may  be  en- 
tered under  each  category  during  calendar 
year  1985  shall  not  be  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  that  entered 
under  such  category  during  calendar  year 
1984. 

••(b)  Growth  Adjustment.— For  calendar 
years  after  1985.  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  classified  under 
each  category  that  may  be  entered  during 
each  such  calendar  year  shall— 

•■(1)  in  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  major  producing  country  or 
of  a  producing  country,  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  that  could  be  entered  under 
such  category  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  and 

••(2)  in  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  small  producing  country,  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to— 

••(A)  in  the  case  of  a  category  (other  than 
an  import  sensitive  category).  6  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  that  category  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  an  import  sensitive  cat- 
egory. 1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty that  could  be  entered  under  that  catego- 
ry during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
•If  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  a  category  for  a  calendar  year 
after  1985  is  reduced  under  section  210(b). 
than  in  the  first  calendar  year  in  which 
there  is  no  such  reduction,  this  sulxsection 
shall  be  applied  as  if  there  had  been  no  re- 
duction under  section  210(b)  in  previous  cal- 
endar years. 

•■(c)  Minimum  Quantities.— If.  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b).  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  of  a  country 
that  may  be  entered  during  a  calendar  year 
under  a  category  is— 

"(1)  less  than  one  million  square  yard 
equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  category  cover- 
ing yarn,  fabric,  made-ups,  and  miscellane- 
ous products,  other  than  wool  products; 

•■(2)  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  apparel,  other  than  wool 
products  apparel;  or 

■(3)  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  wool  products, 
"then,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
(b),  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  may  be  entered  from 
such  country  under  such  category  during 
the  calendar  year  shall  be  one  million,  seven 
hundred  thousand,  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand square  yard  equivalents,  respectively. 
The  amount  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  accorded  growth  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  beginning 
the  first  calendar  year  after  the  aggregate 


quantity  of  imports  from  such  country 
under  such  category  equals  the  minimum 
quantity  prescribed  under  this  subsection. 

•■(d)  Special  Rule.- For  purposes  of  this 
section,  if  during  any  calendar  year  after 
1984.  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  are  the  product  of  a 
small  producing  country,  other  than  a  coun- 
try in  the  Caribbean  region,  and  that  are 
entered  under  the  categories  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  of  section  204  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 1.25  per  centum  of  all  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  entered  under  such  categories 
from  all  countries  and  from  Csinada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Ek;onomlc 
Community  during  such  calendar  year,  then 
such  small  producing  country  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  producing  country  for  all 
succeeding  calendar  years. 

■■(e)  Enforcement —The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
governing  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

••SEC.  20«.  import  LICENSING. 

•In  order  to  ensure  the  equitable  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  section  205  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  establish  and  administer 
an  import  licensing  system  under  which  an 
importer  of  any  textiles  and  textile  products 
from  any  country  and  from  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  will  be  required  to  present  an 
import  permit  as  a  condition  of  entry.  The 
Secretary  shall  charge  a  fee  for  Import  li- 
censes in  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cover  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
system. 

•SEC.  297.  annual  REPORT. 

"Not  later  than  March  15,  1986,  and 
March  15  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  title 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  shall  include  detailed  information 
about  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
the  limitations  established  under  section 
205.  All  departments  and  agencies  shall  co- 
operate in  preparation  of  this  report,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

"SEC.  208.  REVIEW. 

■The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  com- 
mence ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  a  formal  review  of  the  operation 
of  the  Textile  Import  Control  Program 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  members  and  committees 
of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions  and  the  industries  affected  by  the 
program,  and  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies. Within  six  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  his  findings  as  well  as 
his  recommendations  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  program. 

■SEC.  20».  DITY  FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  SWEAT- 
ERS FROM  Gl  AM  AND  THE  NORTHERN 
MARIANAS. 

Subpart  A  of  part  7.  schedule  3  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
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-8KC.  »1«.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

"(a)  Iw  General.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  <b).  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  apply  to  textiles  and  textile  prod 
ucls  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Calendab  Years  1985  and  1986.— The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine, 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  the  a« 
gregate  quantity.  If  any.  of  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  that  may  be  entered  under  sec- 
tion 205(a)  or  (c)  of  this  title  from  each 
country  under  each  category  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  and  ending  December  31.  1985. 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (a>.  to  the 
extent  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  a 
country  under  a  category  entered  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  and  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  exceeds  the  quantity 
permitted  entry  for  such  country  and  such 
category  during  calendar  year  1985  under 
subsectioii  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  205.  then  the 
limit  that  would  otherwise  apply  under  sec- 
tion 205(b)  for  such  category  for  such  coun- 
try for  calendar  year  1986  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  such  excess  quantity.  If 
such  excess  quantity  exceeds  the  limit  that 
would  otherwise  apply  under  section  205(b) 
for  such  category  for  such  country  for  cal- 
endar year  1986,  then  the  limit  for  such  cat- 
egory and  country  for  calendar  years  sifter 
1986  shall  be  reduced  until  such  excess  is  ac 
counted  for. 

■TITLE  III-POOTWEAR 
-SEC.  Ml   SHORT  TITLE 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'American 
Footwear  Industry  Recovery  Act  of  1985'. 

-SEC.  M2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry Is  important  to  the  national  econo- 
my, suid  footwear  firms  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  small  towns  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  in- 
dustry Is  highly  labor  intensive,  and  low 
capital  requirements  for  entry  into  footwear 
production  make  It  a  primary  target  for  In- 
dustrializing on  newly  industrialized  coun- 
tries. As  a  consequence,  footwear  Is  pro- 
duced in  virtually  every  footwear  consuming 
country  in  the  world. 

"(3)  Tremendous  competitive  pressure  has 
been  created  In  the  world  footwear  market 
In  the  last  decade  as  a  result  of  rapidly 
growing  production  and  capacity  in  numer- 
ous developing  and  developed  countries. 
This  development  has  resulted  In  the  wide- 
spread erection  of  tariff  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers by  foreign  countries  designed  to  pro- 
tect their  domestic  footwear  industries. 

"(4)  The  United  States  has  historically  re- 
sisted the  protectionist  trends  of  other  pro- 
ducing nations  and  has  instead  maintained  a 
market  distinguished  by  Its  accessibility.  As 
a  result,  the  TJnlted  States  market  has 
become  a  focal  point  for  world  trade  In  non- 
rubber  footwear. 

"(5)  The  diversion  of  international  trade 
to  the  United  States  market  has  resulted  in 


serious    injury    to    domestic    producers    as 
manifested  by— 

"(A)  the  loss  of  155,000  footwear  Jobs 
since  1968. 

"(B)  a  decline  in  domestic  production  and 
production  capacity,  and 

"(C)  the  permanent  closure  of  over  500 
plants  during  the  same  period. 

"(6)  The  serious  Injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers poses  a  significant  danger  to  the  in- 
dustry's supplier  base  as  well. 

"(7)  The  domesMc  nonrubber  footwear 
producers  have  made  a  significant  commit- 
ment to  the  future  of  the  Industry  through 
substantial  caplUl  Investment. 

"(8)  Since  the  termination  of  temporary 
import  relief  in  1981.  capital  Investment  In 
the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  Industry 
has  declined  as  the  Industry  struggled  to 
battle  the  massive  surge  In  Imports  which 
Increased  the  percentage  share  of  Imported 
footwear  in  the  United  States  market  from 
51  percent  in  1981  to  77  percent  In  1985. 

"(9)  Without  the  restriction  of  Import 
levels,  capital  investment  In  this  domestic 
industry  will  continue  to  decrease. 

(10)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
Industry  has  thrice  been  Judged  by  the 
International  Trade  Convmlsslon.  as  recent- 
ly SIS  May  1985,  to  be  seriously  Injured  by 
Imports. 

"(11)  Since  the  termination  of  the  two. 
four-year  orderly  marketing  agreements  In 
1981.  the  harm  to  the  domestic  industry  Is 
even  more  critical  than  the  serious  injury 
which  triggered  the  Commission's  unani- 
mous findings  in  1976  and  1977 

"(12)  The  domestic  nonrubber  f(x>twear 
Industry  has  not  been  afforded  adequate 
and  appropriate  relief  from  imports;  there- 
fore, the  Congress  concludes  that— 

"(A)  the  administrative  process  under  sec- 
tions 201.  202.  and  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  has  proven  inadequate;  and 

"(B)  in  the  absence  of  and  effective 
remedy  under  such  process,  legislative  relief 
Is  essential. 

"(b)(  1)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  en 
acting  this  section  to— 

"(A)  promote  and  expend  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  States  nonrubber  foot- 
wear Industry. 

"(B)  preserve  the  Jobs  of  American  work- 
ers, and 

•(C)  prevent  the  further  decline  of  this 
Important  domestic  Industry. 

(2)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  access  to  the  United  States 
market  for  foreign-produced  nonrubber 
footwear  should  be  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
ensure  orderly  trade  in  nonrubber  footwear, 
reduce  unfair  trade  in  nonrubber  footwear, 
and  address  United  States  baJance-of -pay- 
ments problems,  or  which  footwear  is  the 
seventh  largest  component.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives,  it  Is  deemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  limit  Imports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  into  the  United  States 
market. 
-SEC.  Va.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  The  term  entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion In  the  clistoms  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

•  (2)  The  term  Secretary'  means  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

"(3)  The  term  nonrubber  footwear'  means 
the  following  categories  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear products.  Identified  by  reference  to  the 
following  Item  numbers  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  otates  <as  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1985):  700.05  through  700  45; 
700.56:  700.72  through  700.83;  and  700.95. 


"(4)  The  term  'apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption' means,  with  respect  to  any  1-year 
period,  the  sum  of  Imports  plus  domestic 
production  less  exports. 

-SEC.  304  Ql'ANTITATIVE  LIMITATION  ON  NONRUB- 
BER FOOTWEAR. 

■■(a)(1)  During  the  8-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
aggregate  number  of  pairs  of  nonrubber 
fcK>twear  which  may  be  entered  during  any 
1-year  period  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  estimated  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such  period. 

■■(2)  The  quantitative  limitation  Imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  for  any  lyear  period  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  following  catego- 
ries of  nonrubber  footwear  so  that  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  pairs  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear In  such  category  which  may  be  entered 
during  any  1  year  period  shall  not  exceed 
the  quantity  equal  to— 

■■(A)  In  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  does  not  exceed 
$1.25  per  pair.  10  percent  of  apparent  do- 
mestic consumption  of  nonruboer  footwear 
for  such  peri<xl, 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $1.25  per 
pair  but  does  not  exceed  $2  50  per  pair,  5.4 
percent  of  apparent  domestic  consumption 
of  nonrubl)er  footwear  for  such  period,  and 

■■(C)  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $2.50  per 
pair.  44.6  percent  of  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such 
period. 

■■(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  each  1  year  period  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  determine  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  information  available,  in- 
cluding his  own  or  Independent  forecasts, 
the  expected  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion of  nonrubber  footwear  for.  In  the  case 
of  the  Initial  determination,  the  remainder 
of  the  current  1  year  period  and  in  the  case 
of  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
each  1  year  period  thereafter,  the  next  suc- 
ceeding 1  year  period.  On  each  such  date, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  allocation  for 
the  next  succeeedlng  1  year  period  of  per- 
missible imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  as 
required  by  this  section. 

■■(c)  On  the  first  days  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  quarters  of  each  1  year  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  revise  the  determinations  of 
expected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
made  under  subsection  (b)  for  the  current  1 
year  period  on  the  basis  of  the  best  Informa- 
tion then  available  and  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments In  the  quantity  of  nonrubl>er 
footwear  permitted  to  be  Imported  under 
this  section  as  Indicated  by  the  revision.  All 
revisions  and  adjustments  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

■■(d)  If  the  revised  determination  of  ex- 
pected apparent  domestic  consumption  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  quarter 
in  any  1  year  period  for  nonrubber  footwear 
varies  from  the  actual  apparent  domestic 
consumption  of  nonrubber  footwear  for 
such  1  year  period,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  quarter  of  such  succeeding  1 
year  period  a  revision  to  the  determination 
of  exf>ected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
for  such  1  year  period  made  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.  The  revision  shall  be 
In  the  amount  of  such  variance  and  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  other  revision  that  would 


be  made  on  any  such  first  day  of  the  second 
quarter  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

■■(e>(  1 )  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  take  such  actions  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  without  limi- 
tation, the  issuance  of  orders  to  customs  of- 
ficers to  bar  entry  to  merchandise  If  the 
entry  of  such  merchandise  would  cause  the 
limitations  established  under  this  section  to 
be  exceeded. 

■■(2)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  each  authorized  to  issue 
such  Implementing  regulations.  Including 
the  issuance  of  import  licenses,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

■■(B)  Before  prescribing  any  regulations 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall— 

■■(1)  consult  with  interested  domestic  par- 
ties. 

■•(11)  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  par- 
ties to  comment  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, emd 

■■(lil)  consider  all  such  comments  before 
prescribing  final  regulations. 

•SEC.  305  COMPENSATION  AITHORITY 

••For  purposes  of  section  123  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2133).  the  Imposition 
of  the  quantitative  limitation  under  section 
204  shall  be  treated  as  action  taken  under 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
use.  2253).". 


THURMOND  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  876 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  East.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Trible. 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr  Mattingly, 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr  Dodd,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr  DeConcini,  Mr. 
I*RYOR.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr  Riegle, 
Mr.  Weicker.  Mr  McConnell,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
NuNN.  and  Mr.  Byrd)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  875 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hollings  (and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  to  the  bill  S.  1730.  supra; 
as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  1  of  the  pending 
amendment  strike  all  after  line  3  and  Insert 
the  following: 

This  title  may  l>e  cited  as  the    Textile 
and    Apparel    Trade    Enforcement    Act    of 
1985'. 
•SEC   un.  POLICY 

"The  policy  of  this  title  is— 

"(1)  to  prevent  further  disruption  of  the 
United  States  textiles  and  textile  products 
markets,  damage  to  United  States  textile 
and  apparel  manufacturers,  and  loss  of  Jobs 
by  United  States  workers  by  providing  for 
orderly  and  nondisruptlve  growth  of  Im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products;  and 

■■(2)  to  implement  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  by  requiring  the 
effective  enforcement  of  Import  levels  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  contemplated 
by  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 


-SEC   1203  FINDINGS 

■The  Congress  finds  that— 

■■(1)  the  United  States  and  most  major 
textile  producing  countries  are  parties  to 
the  Muitl-Fil)er  Arrangement,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  ensure  the  orderly  growth  of 
im(>orts  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and 
to  avoid  disruption  of  the  markets  for  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  in  importing  na- 
tions: 

■'(2)  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement,  which 
first  entered  Into  force  on  January  1.  1974. 
and  which  was  most  recently  extended  In 
December,  1981,  through  July  1986,  contem- 
plates a  6  per  centum  annual  rate  of  growth 
for  Imports  for  most  exporting  countries 
and  provides  for  a  lower  rate  of  grrowlh  for 
imports  from  signiflcsmt  exporting  coun- 
tries; 

"(3)  since  1980.  the  objective  of  orderly 
growth  of  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  for  in  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment has  not  been  achieved;  from  1981 
through  1984  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  Into  the  United  States  have  grown 
at  an  aiuiual  rate  of  19  centum,  far  in  excess 
of  the  1  per  centum  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  market  for  textiles  and  textile 
products  during  the  same  period  and  far  in 
excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  import  growth 
of  less  than  2  per  centum  that  prevailed 
during  the  period  1974  through  1980: 

■■(4)  the  disruptive  surge  In  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  which  occurred 
from  1981  through  1984  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  ade- 
quately its  rights  under  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  to  imports  made 
of  competing  fibers: 

■■(5)  import  growth  of  apparel  products 
has  substantially  outstripped  the  growth  of 
the  domestic  market  so  that  import  penetra- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  six  years,  reaching  a 
level  of  50  per  centum  in  1984; 

■■(6)  based  on  a  nationwide  audit  of  major 
retail  outlets,  the  import  penetration  of 
such  major  items  of  apparel  as  trousers, 
blouses,  shirts,  suits,  skirts  and  sweaters  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  centum  of  domestic  consump- 
tion: 

■(7)  since  the  most  recent  extension  of  the 
Multl-FHber  Arrangement,  certain  exporting 
countries  have  sharply  Increased  their  ex- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  fibers  not  subject 
to  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  with  the 
effect  of  circumventing  restraints  agreed  to 
under  the  Arrangement,  the  increased  Im- 
ports of  these  textiles  and  textile  products 
have  caused  disruption  of  the  United  States 
market  for  textiles  and  textile  products  and 
have  seriously  undercut  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement; 

"(8)  Imports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States  are  predomi- 
nantly the  product  of  significant  exporting 
countries,  with  five  large  exporting  coun 
tries  now  accounting  for  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  all  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products: 

"(9)  the  domination  of  Import  trade  by 
producers  In  the  significant  producing  coun- 
tries has  limited  participation  in  the  United 
States  market  by  other  producing  countries. 
many  of  which  share  important  trade  and 
other  nj.tlonaI  Interests,  and  encourage  mu- 
tually beneficial  trade  and  Investment,  with 
the  United  States; 

"(10)  a  change  in  United  States  textile 
trade  policy  to  afford  the  smaller  producing 
countries  and  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
region  a  relatively  greater  share  of  imports 


of  textiles  and  textile  products  would  pro- 
mote the  national  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States: 

"(11)  the  textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  States  was  more  than 
$16,200,000,000  in  1984,  an  increase  of  53  per 
centum  over  1983  and  accounted  for  13  per 
centum  of  the  Nation  s  overall  merchandise 
trade  deficit: 

"'(12)  the  current  level  of  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  K-xtile  products,  ten  billion  square 
yard  equivalents  in  1984.  represents  over 
one  million  job  opportunities  lost  to  United 
States  workers; 

■■(13)  impKjrted  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts now  account  for  38  per  centum  (the 
equivalent  of  three  million  two  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton)  of  the  annual 
cotton  consimiptlon  in  the  United  States: 
only  one  of  five  of  the  bale  equivalents  in- 
cluded in  lmp>orted  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts is  grown  in  the  United  States,  the 
result  of  the  massive  increases  in  cotton  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  has  been  a  declin- 
ing market  share  for.  and  a  $1,000,000,000 
loss  to,  domestic  cotton  producers  in  1983 
alone,  which  was  only  partially  offset  by 
Federal  cotton  program  benefits  another 
result  is  that  United  States  cotton  prcxluc- 
ers,  who  are  spending  about  $20,000,000  an- 
nually in  research  and  promotion  efforts, 
have  built  markets  not  for  themselves  but 
for  foreign  growers: 

■■(14)  imports  of  wool  products  have  dou- 
bled since  1980,  creating  major  disruptions 
among  domestic  wool  products  producers 
and  seriously  depressing  the  price  of  United 
States  produced  raw  wool:  the  Multi-FMber 
Arrangement  recognizes  that  imports  of  cer- 
tain products,  such  as  wool  products,  in  cer- 
tain countries,  including  the  United  States, 
pose  particular  problems  for  certain  indus- 
tries, such  as.  the  wool  products  industries 
in  those  countries  and  import  growth  rates 
of  1  per  centum  or  less  have  been  permitted 
in  such  (»ses: 

■■(15)  as  a  result  of  this  increased  penetra- 
tion and  the  very  limited  growth  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  the  United  States  companies 
producing  textiles  and  textile  products  iden- 
tical, or  similar,  to  those  Imported  have 
been  seriously  damaged,  many  of  them  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  man\  have 
closed  plants  or  curtailed  operalions  work- 
ers in  such  companies  haxe  lost  employment 
and  have  been  otherwise  matenall>  and  ad- 
versely affected  and  serious  hardship  has 
been  inflicted  on  hundreds  of  imipacted  com- 
munities ca'osmg  a  substantial  reduction  in 
economic  activity  and  lost  revenues  to  local 
governments; 

161  the  increase  In  Imports  and  in- 
creased import  penetration  of  the  United 
States  domestic  market  have  occurred  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  through  exten- 
sive modernization  programs  and  invest- 
ment In  more  moderri  equipment,  productiv- 
ity, as  measured  by  output  per  man  hour.  In 
the  textile  maii  products  sector  has  In- 
creased in  the  last  t*n  years  at  the  average 
annual  rate  of  4  2  per  centum  anc  ;r.  the  ap- 
pa.'el  sector  at  the  average  annual  rate  of 
3  4  per  centumi  as  compared  with  the  lower 
productivity  growth  of  aU  manufacturing  in 
the  same  period  of  1  S  per  centum. 

■i  17;  the  factors  described  above  are  caus- 
ing serious  damage,  or  the  actual  threat 
thereof,  to  domestic  producers  of  textiles 
and  textile  products;  as  a  result,  market  dis- 
ruption exists  In  the  United  States  requiring 
the  new  measures  established  under  this 
Title; 

■■(18)  based  on  experience  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  on  other  factors,  the  growth 
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of  the  United  States  market  for  textiles  and 
textile  products  is  unlikely  to  exceed  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  1  per  centum  during 
the  next  several  years: 

••(19)  If  the  rate  of  growth  of  imports  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  into  the  United 
States  that  occurred  since  1980  continues, 
plant  closings  will  continue  to  accelerate, 
leaving  the  United  States  market  with  re- 
duced domestic  competition  for  imported 
products: 

(20)  in  order  to  avoid  further  market  dis- 
ruption and  deterioration  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  United  States  industry  pro- 
ducing textiles  and  textile  products,  which 
is  already  seriously  damaged,  it  is  essential— 

■(A)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod 
ucts  supplied  by  major  producing  countries 
that  reflect- 
ed) the  import  level  that  would  have  oc 
curred  had  imports  from  these  countries 
grown  since  1980  by  the  6  per  centum 
annual  growth  rate  contemplated  by  the 
Multi-Piljer  Arrangement,  or  1  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  wool  products,  or 

•(ii)  the  actual  import  level  resulting  from 
restraints  under  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  United  States  providing  for  an  annual 
import  growth  rate  of  less  than  6  per 
centum,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

■(B)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
import  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  producing  countries  that 
reflect  their  1984  import  levels, 

"(C)  to  require  the  establishment  of 
imp>ort  levels  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts supplied  by  small  producing  countries 
that  provide  a  significant  increase  in  their 
market  shares  to  meet  their  development 
needs  and  to  permit  future  growth  in  such 
shares  consistent  with  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement, and 

(D)  to  limit  the  future  growth  rate  of  im- 
poru  of  textiles  and  textile  products  into 
the  United  States  to  levels  which  reflect  or- 
derly growth  as  provided  for  in  the  Multi- 
Piber  Arrangement  and  the  most  recent 
Protocol  extending  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement: 

■•(21)  the  establishment  of  import  levels, 
and  limitation  on  future  import  growth  to 
levels,  that  reflect  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Multi-Fit)er  Arrangement  and  that  also 
reflect  the  expected  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  market  for  textiles  and  textile 
prodiicts  will  fulfill  announced  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  regarding  trade  in 
textiles  and  apparel: 

••(22)  as  the  Department  of  Defen.se  has 
long  recognized,  a  strong,  viable  and  effi- 
cient domestic  textiles  and  textile  products 
industry  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
pairment of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States: 

••(23)  the  developments  that  have  led  to 
the  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  since  1980  may  not  have 
been  foreseeable:  nevertheless,  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  international 
agreements  should  have  been  invoked  in 
order  to  prevent  increased  quantities  of  lex- 
tiles  and  textile  products  from  being  import- 
ed under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  damage  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  textiles  and  textile  products  in  the 
United  States:  and 

■■(24)  the  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products  since  1980.  and  the 
effect  of  this  increase  on  the  United  States 
textiles  and  apparel  industry  and  its  work- 
ers, constitutes  exceptional  circumstances 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Milti-Piber  Ar 
rangement  and  its  Protocol. 


SK(    IJOl  DKKIMTKtNS 

•'For  purposes  of  this  title— 
(1)  The  term  "Textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts" includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  all  tops, 
yarns,  piece  goods,  made-up  articles,  appar- 
el, manmade  fibers,  and  other  textile  manu 
factured  products  (which  derive  their  chief 
characteristics  from  their  textile  compo- 
nents) made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any 
natural  or  manmade  fiber,  or  blend  thereof, 
that  are  classified  under  schedule  3.  part  6 
of  schedule  6.  part  1.  4.  5  (except  subpart  E). 
7.  or  13  of  schedule  7.  or  part  1  of  schedule  8 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
or  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes: 

•■(2)  The  term  ■category^'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  the  product  of  a  country,  each  of  the 
following— 

(A)  each  category  of  textiles  and  textile 
producU  identified  by  a  three-digit  textile 
category  number  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  publication  ■Correlation:  Textile 
and  Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  Annotated',  dated 
January  1985  and.  subsequently,  in  the  first 
edition  of  such  document  that  is  revised  to 
reflect  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Nomenclature  Structure  of  the  Harmo- 
nized System: 

■(B)  with  respect  to  each  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  (i)  an  agree 
ment  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
limiting  exports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod 
ucts  to  the  United  States  that  includes  spe- 
cific limitations  on  subdivisions  of  a  catego- 
ry descril)ed  in  subparagraph  (A),  or  (ii) 
taken  unilateral  action  to  limit  products  en- 
tered under  such  a  subdivision,  each  such 
subdivision: 

■•(C)  a  category  consisting  of  the  man- 
made  fiber  products  classified  under  subpart 
E  of  part  1  of  schedule  3  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States:  and 

•(D)  each  category  consisting  of  each  of 
the  following  products  when,  because  of 
fiber  content,  that  product  is  not  subject  to 
the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement: 

••(i)  yarn, 

■•(ii)  fabric, 

"(iii)  apparel,  and 

••(Iv)  other  textile  products: 

••(3)  The  term  'import  sensitive  category" 
means— 

••(A)  a  category  (other  than  a  category  ap- 
plicable to  textiles  and  textile  products  that 
are  a  product  of  a  country  in  the  Caribbean 
region)  for  which  the  ratio  of  imports  to  do- 
mestic production,  as  reported  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  publication  U.S. 
Production.  Imports  and  Import /Production 
Ratios  for  Cotton.  Wool  and  Man-Made 
Fiber  Textiles  and  Apparel' .  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 40.0  for  the  preceding  calendar  year: 
and 

■•(B)  a  category  covering  wool  products; 

••(4)  The  term  country^  means  a  foreign 
country  (other  than  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  as  constituted  on  December  31. 
1984).  a  foreign  territory,  an  insular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  terri- 
tory, possession,  colony,  trusteeship  or  polit- 
ical entity,  whether  affiliated  with  the 
United  States  or  not.  that  is  outside  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States: 

■(5)  The  term  major  producing  country' 
means  a  country  the  annual  aggregate 
quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  products  of 
which  that  entered  under  the  categories  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  during  calen- 
dar year  1984  equalled  or  exceeded  10  per 
cent    of    all    textiles    and    textile    products 


under  such  categories  that  entered  from  all 
countries  and  from  Canada  and  the  Member 
States  of  the  European  Ekronomic  Communi- 
ty during  calendar  year  1984: 

■  (6)  The  term  producing  country'  m^-ans 
a  country  (other  than  a  major  producing 
country  and  a  country  in  the  Carribean 
region)  the  annual  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  of  which  that 
entered  under  the  categories  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  during  calendar  year  1984 
equalled  or  exceeded  1.25  per  centum  of  all 
textiles  and  textile  prcxlucts  under  such  cat- 
egories that  entered  from  all  countries  and 
from  Canada  and  the  Member  Stiites  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  during  cal- 
endar year  1984: 

(7)  the  term  small  producing  country' 
means  a  country  other  than  a  major  produc- 
ing country  and  a  producing  country: 

••(8)  The  term  country  in  the  Caribbean 
region^  means  Mexico  and  a  country  eligible 
for  designation  as  a  l>eneficlary  country 
under  section  212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C  2702): 

■(9)  The  term  wool  product'  means  an  ar- 
ticle containing  over  17  per  centum  by 
weight  of  wool: 

(10)  The  term  cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  sweaters'  means  articles  classi- 
fied under  categories  345.  445.  446.  645  or 
646  as  defined  in  the  Department  of  Com 
merce  publication  'Correlation  Textile  and 
Apparel  Categories  with  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  Annotated. "  dated  Janu- 
ary 1985: 

••(11)  The  term  entered^  means  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States:  and 

•■(12)  The  term  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement' 
means  the  Arrangement  Regarding  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Textiles,  as  extended  by  the 
Protocol  done  at  Geneva.  December  22. 
1981. 

■SEC.  1205.  LIMITS  ON  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  IM 
PORTS 

••(a)  Calendar  Year  1985  —  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts classified  under  a  category  that  is  en- 
tered during  calendar  year  1985  shall  not 
exceed- 
ed) in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  major  pro- 
ducing country,  other  than  textile  luggage 
and  textile  handbags  and  textile  flat  goods 
subject  (as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Title)  to  a  specific  limitation  under  an 
agreement  with  a  major  producing  country, 
the  lesser  of  an  amount  equal  to  101  per 
centum— 

(A)  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  classified  under 
such  category  that  would  have  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984  if  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  entered 
during  calendar  year  1980  had  increased  by 
6  per  centum  annually,  or  1  per  centum  an- 
nually in  the  case  of  a  category  covering  a 
wool  product,  during  calendar  years  1981. 
1982.  1983.  and  1984.  or 

•■(B)  If  the  United  States  has  an  agree- 
ment with  such  country  providing  for  an 
annual  growth  rate  for  such  category  of  less 
than  6  per  centum,  of  the  aggregate  quanti 
ty  of  such  products  of  such  country  classi- 
fied under  such  category  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984: 

■  (2)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile handbags  and  textile  flat  goods  subject 
(as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Title)  to 


specific  limitation  under  an  agreement  with 
a  major  producing  country,  the  specific  limi- 
tation quantity  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Title: 

■■(3)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  producing 
country,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of— 

■■(A)  such  products  from  such  country 
classified  under  such  category  that  entered 
during  calendar  year  1984.  or 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  textile  luggage  and  tex- 
tile handbags  and  textile  flat  goods  subject 
(as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Title)  to 
specific  limitation  under  an  agreement  with 
a  producing  country,  the  specific  limitation 
quantity  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Title: 

(4)  in  the  case  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  that  are  a  product  of  a  small  pro- 
ducing country  (other  than  cotton,  wool, 
and  man-made  fiber  sweaters  described  in 
paragraph  (5)).  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

■■(A)  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  prod- 
ucts of  such  country  classified  under  such 
category  that  entered  during  calendar  year 
1984.  plus 

•■(B)  an  amount  equal  to— 

•■(i)  15  per  centum  of  such  quantity,  in  the 
case  of  a  category  that  is  not  an  import  sen- 
sitive category,  or 

•'(ii)  1  per  centum  of  such  quantity,  in  the 
case  of  a  category  that  is  an  import  sensitive 
category:  and 

■■(5)  in  the  case  of  cotton,  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  sweaters  that  are— 

•■(A)  the  product  of  sut>stantial  assembly 
operations  in  Guam  from  otherwise  com- 
pleted knit-to-shape  component  parts,  an 
aggregate  amount  equal  to  160.000  dozen: 
and 

■■(B)  the  product  of  substantial  assembly 
operations  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  from  otherwise 
completed  knit-to-shape  component  parts, 
an  aggregate  amount  equal  to  70.000  dozen. 
'If  application  of  paragraph  (1)  would 
result  in  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  of  a  major  producing 
country  classified  under  all  categories  per- 
mitted to  enter  during  calendar  year  1985  to 
be  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  such  products  of  such  country 
that  entered  during  calendar  year  1984. 
then,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and  textile 
products  of  such  country  that  may  be  en- 
tered under  each  category  during  calendar 
year  1985  shall  not  be  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such 
products  of  such  country  that  entered 
under  such  category  during  calendar  year 
1984. 

■■(b)  Growth  Adjustment.— For  calendar 
years  after  1985.  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  classified  under 
each  category  that  may  be  entered  during 
each  such  calendar  year  shall— 

■■(1)  in  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  major  producing  country  or 
of  a  producing  country,  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  that  could  be  entered  under 
such  category  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year:  and 

•■(2)  in  the  case  of  such  products  that  are 
a  product  of  a  small  producing  country,  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to— 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  a  category  (other  than 
an  import  sensitive  category).  6  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  that  category  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and 


■■(B)  in  the  case  of  an  import  sensitive  cat- 
egory. 1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  quanti- 
ty that  could  be  entered  under  that  catego- 
ry during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
•'If  the  aggregate  quantity  that  could  be  en- 
tered under  a  category  for  a  calendar  year 
after  1985  is  reduced  under  section  1210(b). 
than  in  the  first  calendar  year  in  which 
there  is  no  such  reduction,  this  subsection 
shall  be  applied  as  if  there  had  been  no  re- 
duction under  section  1210(b)  in  previous 
calendar  years. 

■•(c)  Minimum  Quantities.— If.  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b).  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
textiles  and  textile  products  of  a  country 
that  may  be  entered  during  a  calendar  year 
under  a  category  is— 

■■(1)  less  than  one  million  square  yard 
equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  category  cover- 
ing yam.  fabric,  made-ups.  and  miscellane- 
ous products,  other  than  wool  products: 

••(2)  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  apparel,  other  than  wool 
products  apparel:  or 

"(3)  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
square  yard  equivalents,  in  the  case  of  a  cat- 
egory covering  wool  products, 
•then,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
(b),  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  may  be  entered  from 
such  country  under  such  category  during 
the  calendar  year  shall  be  one  million,  seven 
hundred  thousand,  or  one  hundred  thou- 
sand square  yard  equivalents,  respectively. 
The  amount  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  accorded  growth  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  beginning 
the  first  calendar  year  after  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  imports  from  such  country 
under  such  category  equals  the  minimum 
quantity  prescribed  under  this  subsection. 

■■(d)  Special  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  if  during  any  calendar  year  after 
1984.  the  aggregate  quantity  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  that  are  the  product  of  a 
small  producing  country,  other  than  a  coun- 
try in  the  Caribbean  region,  and  that  are 
entered  under  the  categories  reierred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)(A)  of  section  1204  equals  or 
exceeds  1.25  per  centum  of  all  textiles  and 
textile  products  entered  under  such  catego- 
ries from  all  countries  and  from  Canada  and 
the  Member  States  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  during  such  calendar 
year,  then  such  small  producing  country 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  producing  coun- 
try for  all  succeeding  calendar  years. 

■■(e)  ENFORCEMEhrr.- The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
governing  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  of  textiles  and 
textile  products  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

■SEC.  I20«.  IMPORT  LICENSING. 

■In  order  to  ensure  the  equitable  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  section  1205  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall, 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  establish  and  administer 
an  import  licensing  system  under  which  an 
importer  of  any  textiles  and  textile  products 
from  any  country  and  from  Canada  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  will  be  required  to  present  an 
import  permit  as  a  condition  of  entry.  The 
Secretary  shall  charge  a  fee  for  import  li- 
censes in  such  amount  as  may  l)e  necessary 
to  cover  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
system.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  all  determinations  regarding  classifi- 
cation under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  appraisement,  and  valuation 


of  products  subject  to  licensing  under  this 
section. 

•SEC  1207.  ANNl  Al.  REPORT 

•Not  later  than  March  15,  1986.  and 
March  15  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  title 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Such 
report  shall  include  detailed  information 
about  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
the  limitations  established  uncler  section 
1205.  All  departments  and  agencies  shall  co- 
operate in  preparation  of  this  report,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

■SEC.  1208.  REVIEW 

'•The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  com- 
mence ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  a  formal  review  of  the  operation 
of  the  Textile  Import  Control  Program 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  members  and  committees 
of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  labor 
unions  and  the  industries  affected  by  the 
program,  and  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies. Within  six  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  study,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  his  findings  as  well  as 
his  recommendations  for  the  future  conduct 
of  the  program. 

•  SE(  1209  Dl  TV  FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  SWEAT- 
ERS FROM  Gl  AM  AND  THE  NORTHERN 
MARIANAS 

•Subpart  A  of  part  7.  schedule  3  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
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•SEC.  1210.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

"(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  apply  to  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts entere(i.  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Calendar  Years  1985  and  1986 —The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  determine, 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  ag- 
gregate quantity,  if  any.  of  textiles  and  tex- 
tile products  that  may  he  entered  under  sec- 
tion 1205(a)  or  (c)  of  this  title  from  each 
country  under  each  category  during  the 
period  beginring  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title  and  ending  December  31.  1985. 
Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  to  the 
extent  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  a 
country  under  a  category  entered  after  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  and  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  exceeds  the  quantity 
permitted  entry  for  such  country  and  such 
category  during  calendar  year  1985  under 
sul>section  (a)  or  (c)  of  section  1205.  then 
the  limit  that  would  otherwise  apply  under 
section  1205(b)  or  (c)  for  such  category  for 
such  country  for  calendar  year  1986  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  such  excess  quan- 
tity. If  such  excess  quantity  exceeds  the 
limit  that  would  otherwise  apply  under  sec- 
tion 1205(b)  or  (c)  for  such  category  for 
such  country  for  calendar  year  1986.  then 
the  limit  for  such  category  and  country  for 
calendar  years  after  1986  shall  be  reduced 
until  such  excess  is  accounted  for. 
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•  TITLE  XIII-POOTWEAR 
"SEC.  IJOI.  SHORT  TITI-E 

■This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  American 
Footwear  Industry  Recovery  Act  of  1985'. 

•SEC.  1J02.  FINDINGS  AND  PIRPOSE. 

■<a)  The  Congress  flndc  that— 
"(1)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  In- 
dustry is  Important  to  the  national  econo- 
my, and  footwear  firms  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  small  towns  throughout  the 
United  States. 

•■<2)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  in 
dustry  Is  highly  labor  Intensive,  and  low 
capital  requirements  for  entry  into  footwear 
production  make  It  a  primary  target  for  in- 
dustrializing on  newly  industrialized  coun- 
tries. As  a  consequence,  footwear  is  pro- 
duced In  virtually  every  footwear  consuming 
country  In  the  world. 

■•(3)  Tremendous  competitive  pressure  has 
been  created  in  the  world  footwear  market 
In  the  last  decade  as  a  result  of  rapidly 
growing  production  and  capacity  In  numer- 
ous developing  and  developed  countries. 
This  development  has  resulted  in  the  wide- 
spread erection  of  tariff  and  nontariff  bar 
Tiers  by  foreign  countries  designed  to  pro 
tect  their  domestic  footwear  industries. 

■(4)  The  United  States  has  historically  re- 
sisted the  protectionist  trends  of  other  pro- 
ducing nations  and  has  instead  maintained  a 
market  distinguished  by  its  accessibility.  As 
a  result,  the  United  SUtes  market  has 
become  a  focal  point  for  world  trade  in  non- 
rubber  footwear. 

'•(5)  The  diversion  of  international  trade 
to  the  United  SUtes  market  has  resulted  In 
serious  Injury  to  domestic  producers  as 
manifested  by— 

"(A)  the  loss  of  155.000  footwear  Jobs 
since  1968. 

■•(B>  a  decline  in  domestic  production  and 
production  capacity,  and 

"(C)  the  permanent  closure  of  over  500 
plants  during  the  same  period. 

"(8)  The  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers poses  a  significant  danger  to  the  in- 
dustry's supplier  base  as  well. 

■'(7)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
producers  have  made  a  significant  commit- 
ment to  the  future  of  the  industry  through 
substantial  capital  Investment. 

■(8)  Since  the  termination  of  temporary 
import  relief  in  1981.  capital  investment  in 
the  domestic  nonrubl)er  footwear  Industry 
has  declined  as  the  industry  struggled  to 
battle  the  massive  surge  in  imports  which 
increased  the  percentage  share  of  Imported 
footwear  in  the  United  Slates  market  from 
51  percent  In  1981  to  77  percent  in  1985 

"(9)  Without  the  restriction  of  Import 
levels,  capital  investment  In  this  domestic 
industry  will  continue  to  decrease. 

"(10)  The  domestic  nonrubl>er  footwear 
industry  has  thrice  been  judged  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission,  as  recent- 
ly as  May  1985.  to  te  seriously  injured  by 
imports. 

"(11)  Since  the  termination  of  the  two. 
four-year  orderly  marketing  agreements  in 
1981.  the  harm  to  the  domestic  Industry  Is 
even  more  critical  than  the  serious  injury 
which  triggered  the  Commission's  unani- 
mous findings  in  1976  and  1977. 

"(12)  The  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
industry  has  not  l)een  afforded  adequate 
and  appropriate  relief  from  imports;  there- 
fore, the  Congress  concludes  that— 

"(A)  the  administrative  process  under  sec- 
tions 201.  202.  and  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  has  proven  Inadequate:  and 

"(B)  in  the  absence  of  and  effective 
remedy  under  such  process,  legislative  relief 
is  essential. 


"(b)(1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  section  to— 

"(A)  promote  and  expend  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  States  nonrubl)er  foot- 
wear Industry. 

"(B)  preserve  the  jobs  of  American  work 
ers.  an(l 

"(C)  prevent  the  further  decline  of  this 
Important  domestic  industry. 

"(2)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  access  to  the  United  States 
market  for  foreign-produced  nonrubber 
footwear  should  be  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
ensure  orderly  trade  In  nonrubber  footwear, 
reduce  unfair  trade  in  nonrubber  footwear, 
and  address  United  States  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems,  or  which  footwear  Is  the 
seventh  largest  component.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives.  It  is  deemed  nee 
essary  and  appropriate  to  limit  Imports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  Into  the  United  States 
market. 

■SEf  1303  DEFINITIONS 

"For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  The  term  'entered'  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  The  term  Secretary'  means  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

"(3)  The  term  nonrubber  footwear'  means 
the  following  categories  of  nonrubl)er  foot- 
wear products.  Identified  by  reference  to  the 
following  item  numl>ers  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  SUtes  (as  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1985):  700.05  through  700.45: 
700.56;  700.72  through  700.83;  and  700.95. 

"(4)  The  term  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption' means,  with  respect  to  any  1-year 
period,  the  sum  of  imports  plus  domestic 
production  less  exports. 

•SEC     1304     m  ANTITATIVF.    LIMITATION   ON    NON- 
RIHHER  F(H»T*EAR 

'■(a)(1)  During  the  8-year  period  l)eginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
aggregate  number  of  pairs  of  nonrubber 
footwear  which  may  b?  entered  during  any 
1-year  period  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  estimated  apparent  domestic  consump- 
tion of  nonrubtjer  footwear  for  such  period. 

"(2)  The  quantitative  llmiUtion  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  for  any  1-year  period  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  following  catego- 
ries of  nonrubber  footwear  so  that  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  pairs  of  nonrubl)er  fool- 
wear  in  such  category  which  may  be  entered 
during  any  1-year  period  shall  not  exceed 
the  quantity  equal  to— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  does  not  exceed 
$1.25  per  pair,  10  percent  of  apparent  do- 
mestic consumption  of  nonrubber  footwear 
for  such  period. 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  nonrubber  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $1.25  per 
pair  but  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  pair.  5.4 
percent  of  apparent  domestic  consumption 
of  nonrubl)er  footwear  for  such  period,  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  nonrubl>er  footwear 
with  a  customs  value  that  exceeds  $2.50  per 
pair,  44.6  percent  of  apparent  domestic  con- 
sumption of  nonrubber  footwear  for  such 
period. 

■■(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  each  1  year  period  there 
after,  the  SecreUry  shall  determine  on  the 
basis  of  the  l)est  information  available,  in- 
cluding his  own  or  Independent  forecasts, 
the  expected  apparent  domestic  consump 
tlon  of  nonrubber  footwear  for.  in  the  case 
of  the  initial  determination,  the  remainder 
of  the  current  1  year  period  and  in  the  case 
of  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 


each  1  year  period  thereafter,  the  next  suc- 
ceeding 1  year  period.  On  each  such  dale, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  allocation  for 
the  next  succeeedlng  1  year  period  of  per 
mlssible  imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  as 
required  by  this  section. 

(c)  On  the  first  days  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  quarters  of  each  1  year  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  revise  the  determinations  of 
expected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
made  under  subsection  (b)  for  the  current  1 
year  period  on  the  basis  of  the  best  informa- 
tion then  available  and  shall  make  such  ad- 
justments In  the  quantity  of  nonrubber 
footwear  permitted  to  l>e  imported  under 
this  section  as  Indicated  by  the  revision.  All 
revisions  and  adjustments  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(d)  If  the  revised  determination  of  ex- 
pected apparent  domestic  consumption  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  quarter 
In  any  1  year  period  for  nonrubber  footwear 
varies  from  the  actual  apparent  domestic 
consumption  of  nonrubber  footwear  for 
such  1  year  period,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  quarter  of  such  succeeding  1 
year  period  a  revision  to  the  determination 
of  expected  apparent  domestic  consumption 
for  such  1  year  period  made  under  subsec 
tlon  (c)  of  this  section.  The  revision  shall  be 
in  the  amount  of  such  variance  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  revision  that  would 
be  made  on  any  such  first  day  of  the  second 
quarter  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

■■(e)(  1 )  The  SecreUry  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  take  such  actions  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  without  limi- 
tation, the  issuance  of  orders  to  customs  of- 
ficers to  bar  entry  to  merchandise  if  the 
entry  of  such  merchandise  would  cause  the 
limiUtions  esUblished  under  this  section  to 
be  exceeded. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  each  authorized  to  issue 
such  implementing  regulations.  Including 
the  issuance  of  import  licenses,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

■■(B)  Before  prescribing  any  regulations 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall— 

■■(I)  consult  with  interested  domestic  par- 
ties. 

"(11)  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  par- 
ties to  comment  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, and 

(itl)  consider  all  such  comments  before 
prescribing  final  regulations. 

•SEC  1305.  COMPENSATION  ACTHORITY 

"For  purposes  of  section  123  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  use.  2133),  the  Imposition 
of  the  quantitative  llmiUtion  under  section 
1304  shall  be  treated  as  action  taken  under 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2253).". 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  877 

Mr.  DANFORTH  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  875 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hollings  (and  Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  subsequently  amend 
ed.  to  the  bill  S.1730.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted,  add  the  following: 


Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  any  limitation  imposed 
by  this  Act  on  the  quantity  of  any  textiles, 
textile  products,  or  nonrubber  footwear 
that  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  textiles 
and  textile  products  before  August  1.  1986. 

(2)  shall  not  apply  after  the  first  date  on 
which  the  President  provides— 

(A)  import  relief  under  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253)  that  is 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  import  relief 
recommended  by  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  under  section 
201<d)(l)(A)  of  such  Act  in  connection  with 
an  investigation  conducted  under  section 
201(b)  of  such  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2251)  with  re- 
spect to  imports  of  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, and 

(B)  imports  relief  under  section  203  of 
such  Act  that  is  substantially  equivalent  to 
the  import  relief  recommended  by  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion under  section  201(d)(1)(A)  of  such  Act 
on  June  12.  1985.  In  connection  with  the  in- 
vestigation conducted  under  section  201(b) 
of  such  Act  with  respect  to  nonrubber  foot- 
wear, and 

(3)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  textiles 
and  textile  products  after  the  date  on  which 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission makes  a  negative  injury  determina- 
tion under  section  201(b)  of  such  Act  with 
respect  to  imports  of  textiles  and  textile 
products. 


by  them  to  the  bill  S.  1730,  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  10.  beginning  on  line  23.  strike 
out  the  dash  and  all  that  follows  through 
■•(2) "  on  line  4  of  page  11. 

On  page  11.  beginning  on  line  6.  strike  out 
a  "  and  all  that  follows  through  "or"  on 
line  10. 

On  page  11.  line  11.  strike  out  "such'. 

On  page  11.  beginning  on  line  11.  strike 
out  •'In'"  and  all  that  follows  through  ■Act. " 
on  line  15. 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  878 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  hiniself,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified  and 
modified  further,  to  the  bill  S.  1730. 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

When  the  Senate  is  considering  a  reconcil- 
iation bill  upon  a  point  of  order  being  made 
by  any  Senator,  and  sustained  any  part  of 
the  bill  not  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  report- 
ing committee  or  extraneous  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  that  committee  shall  be  deemed 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  may  not  be  of- 
fered as  a  floor  amendment.  This  provision 
may  be  waived  by  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors duly  chosen  and  sworn.  No  motion  to 
waive  germaneness  or  reconciliation  bills 
shall  be  agreed  to  unless  suported  by  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn,  which  super-majority  shall  be  re- 
quired to  successfully  appeal  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  on  these  matters  which  include 
the  points  of  order  on  extraneous  matters 
and  matter  not  properly  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee. 


STAFFORD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  879 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
DANFORTH,  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG.  and  Mr.  Riegle)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 


COMPACT  OF  FREE 
ASSOCIATION 


BOREN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  880 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  77)  to 
approve  the  'Compact  of  Free  Asso- 
ciation." and  for  other  purposes:  as 
follows: 

On  page  96,  line  7,  strike  Senate"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Senate. 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  315(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$1,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■$1,500"". 

(b)  Section  315(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000.  "  in  subpara- 
g-aph    (C)   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"$3.000; ":  and 

( 3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

■■(D)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  conwnittees  with  respect  to— 

■■(1)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  to 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  (in- 
cluding any  primary  election,  convention,  or 
caucus  relating  to  such  general  or  special 
election)  which  exceed  $100,000  ($125,000  if 
at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the  ballot 
in  the  general  or  special  election  involved 
and  at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the 
ballot  in  a  primary  election  relating  to  such 
general  or  special  election)  when  added  to 
the  total  of  contributions  previously  made 
by  multicandidate  political  committees  to 
such  candidate  and  his  authorized  political 
committees  with  respect  to  such  general  or 
special  election:  or 

(ii)  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  which 
exceed  $25,000  when  added  to  the  total  of 
contributions  previously  made  by  multican- 
didate political  committees  to  such  candi- 
date and  his  authorized  political  committees 
with  respect  to  such  runoff  election:  or 

"(E)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  with  respect  to— 

■"(i)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  (including  any  primary 
election,  convention,  or  caucus  relating  to 
such  general  or  special  election)  which 
exceed  the  greater  of  $175,000  ($200,000  if 
at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the  ballot 
in  the  general  or  special  election  involved 
and  at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the 
ballot  in  a  primary  election  relating  to  such 
general  or  special  election)  or  the  amount 


equal  to  $35,000  times  the  number  of  Repre- 
senutives  to  which  the  SUte  involved  is  en- 
titled, when  added  to  the  total  of  contribu- 
tions previously  made  by  multicandidate  po- 
litical committees  to  such  candidate  and  his 
authorized  political  committees  with  respect 
to  such  general  or  special  election: 

"(ii)  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
Senator  which  exceed  the  greater  of  $25,000 
or  the  amount  equal  to  $12,500  times  the 
number  of  RepresenUlives  to  which  the 
State  involved  is  entitled,  when  added  to  the 
toUl  of  contributions  previously  made  by 
multicandidate  political  committees  to  such 
candidate  and  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  such  runoff  election: 
or 

"(ill)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  (including  any  primary 
election,  runoff  election,  convention,  or 
caucus  relating  to  such  general  or  special 
election)  which  exceed  $750,000  when  added 
to  the  total  of  contributions  previously 
made  by  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees to  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  with  respect  to  such 
general  or  special  election."". 

(c)  Section  315(a)(8)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""person"'  the  second 
place  it  appears  aind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'person  and  intermediary  or  conduit". 

(d)  Section  315(a)(8)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph the  following  subparagraph: 

■■(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  each  multicandidate  political 
committee  which  makes  an  independent  ex- 
penditure in  a  Federal  election  in  connec- 
tion with  such  candidate's  campaign,  shall 
not  do  so  in  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
broadcast  or  other  media  advertisement 
without  the  following  notice  placed  on.  or 
within  such  advertisement: 

"This  message  has  l>een  authorized  and 
paid  for  by  (name  of  committee),  (name/ 
title  of  treasurer  and/or  president).  Its  pres- 
entation is  not  subject  to  any  campaign  law 
contribution  limits." 

(e)  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e),  re- 
spectively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  inunediately  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following: 

•■(b)(1)  if  any  licensee  permits  a  person  to 
utilize  a  broadcasting  station  to  broadcast 
material  which  either  endorses  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal  elective 
office  or  opposes  a  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  that  office,  such  licensee  shall, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  provide 
to  any  legally  qualified  canoldate  opposing 
the  candidate  endorsed  (or  to  the  author- 
ized committee  of  such  legally  qualified  can- 
didate), or  to  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
who  was  so  opposed  (or  to  an  authorized 
committee  of  such  legally  qualified  candi- 
date), the  opportunity  to  utilize,  without 
charge,  the  same  amount  of  time  on  such 
broadcasting  sution.  during  the  same 
period  of  the  day,  as  was  utilized  by  such 
person. 

'"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "person'  includes  an  individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  any  other  organization  or  group  of 
persons,  but  such  term  does  not  include  a  le- 
gally qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal 
elective  office  or  an  authorized  committee 
of  any  such  candidate.". 
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(f)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  "section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection". 

(g)  Section  315(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  any 
Federal  elective  office,  any  committee,  club, 
association,  or  other  group  of  persons  which 
receives  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures during  a  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  and  which  is  au- 
thorized by  such  candidate  to  accept  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate  to  further  the  nomination  or 
election  of  such  candidate: 

"(2)  the  term  broadcasting  station'  In- 
cludes a  conununity  antenna  television 
system:  and 

"(3)  the  term  licensee'  and  station  licens- 
ee' when  used  with  respect  to  a  community 
antenna  system  mean  the  operator  of  such 
system.". 

(h)  Section  301(17)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  of  1971  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■(17)  The  term  Independent  expenditure' 
means  an  expenditure  by  a  person  expressly 
advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clear- 
ly Identified  candidate  which  Is  made  with- 
out cooperation  or  consultation  with  any 
candidate,  or  any  authorized  committee  or 
agent  of  such  candidate,  and  which  Is  not 
made  in  concert  with,  or  at  the  request  or 
suggestion  of.  any  candidate,  or  any  author- 
ized committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate. 

"(A)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
made  without  cooperation  or  consultation 
with  any  candidate'  means— 

"(I)  the  person  making  the  Independent 
expenditure  did  not  communicate  with, 
advise,  or  counsel  the  candidate  at  any  time 
on  the  candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs 
relating  to  the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomi- 
nation for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal 
office,  including  tmy  device  relating  to  the 
candidate  decision  to  seek  Federal  office: 

"(ID  the  person  making  the  independent 
expenditure  does  not  Include  as  one  of  Its 
officers,  directors,  or  other  employees  an  In- 
dividual who  communicated  with,  advised  or 
counseled  the  candidate  at  any  time  on  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating 
to  the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  office,  in- 
cluding any  advice  relating  to  the  candi- 
date's decision  to  seek  Federal  office:  and 

"(ill)  the  person  making  the  Independent 
expenditure  does  not  retain  the  professional 
services  of  any  Individual  or  other  person 
also  providing,  or  who  in  the  same  election 
cycle  provided,  those  services  to  the  candi- 
date In  connection  with  the  candidate's  pur- 
suit of  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
to  Federal  office.  Including  any  services  re- 
lating to  the  candidates  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office." 

(i)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  the  provision  to  any 
other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not  t>e 
affected  by  such  invalidation. 

(J)  The  amendments  made  by  such  sec- 
tions (a)  through  (i)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  general,  special,  and 
runoff  election  occurring  after  December 
31,  1986. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  881 

Mr.     NICKLES    (for     himself, 
Metzenbaum,      Mr.       Bentsen, 
Chafee.    and    Mr.    Lautenberg) 
posed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 


Mr. 
Mr. 
pro- 

(S. 


1570)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  exclude  the  em- 
ployees of  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States  from  the  provisions  of 
that  act  relating  to  maximum  hours, 
to  clarify  the  application  of  that  act  to 
volunteers,  and  for  others  purposes:  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, Insert  the  following: 

SHORT  title:  reterence  to  act 

Section  1.  (a)  Short  TnxE.-Thls  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1985". 

(b>  Reference  to  Act— Whenever  In  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a 
section  of  other  provision,  'he  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

COMPENSATORY  TIME 

Sec  2.  (a)  Compensatory  Time.— Section  7 
(29  t;.S.C.  207)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following 

"(o)(l)  Employees  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  Interstate  governmental  agency 
may  receive,  in  accordance  with  this  sulisec- 
tlon  and  In  lieu  of  overtime  compensation, 
compensatory  time  off  at  a  rate  not  less 
thsm  one  and  one-half  hours  for  each  hour 
of  employment  for  which  overtime  compen- 
sation Is  required  by  this  section. 

"(2)  A  public  agency  may  provide  compen- 
satory time  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  only— 

"(A)  pursuant  to- 

"(1)  applicable  provisions  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, or  any  other  agreement  be- 
tween the  public  agency  and  representative 
of  such  employees:  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  employees  not  covered 
by  sutxiause  (I),  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing arrived  at  t)etween  the  employer 
and  employee  t>efore  the  performance  of 
the  work:  and 

"(B)  If  the  employee  has  not  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  In  excess  of  the  limit  appli- 
cable to  the  employee  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (3). 

In  the  case  of  employees  described  in  clause 
(A)(il)  hired  prior  to  April  15.  1986,  the  reg- 
ular practice  in  effect  on  April  15,  1986. 
with  respect  to  compensatory  time  off  for 
such  employees  in  lieu  of  the  receipt  of 
overtime  compensation,  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  or  understanding  under  such 
clause  (A)(il).  Except  as  provided  In  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  the  provision  of  compensato- 
ry time  off  to  such  employees  for  hours 
worked  after  April  14.  1986.  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection. 

"■(3)(A)  No  overtime  compensation  In  the 
form  of  compensatory  time  off  may  l)e  su:- 
crued  by  any  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  mterstate  governmental  agency. 
In  excess  of  480  hours  for  hours  worked 
after  April  IS,  1986.  Any  such  employee  who 


after  April  15.  1986.  has  accrued  480  hours 
of  compensatory  time  off  shall,  for  addition- 
al overtime  hours  of  work,  be  paid  overtime 
compensation. 

"(B)  If  compensation  Is  paid  to  an  employ- 
ee for  accrued  compensatory  time  off,  such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  at  the  regular 
rate  of  compensation  earned  by  the  employ- 
ee at  the  time  the  employee  receives  such 
payment. 

"(4)  An  employee  who  has  accrued  com- 
E>ensatory  time  off  authorized  to  be  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall,  upon  termina- 
tion of  employment,  be  paid  for  the  unused 
compensatory  time  at  the  regular  rate  of 
compensation  earned  by  the  employee  at 
the  time  the  employee  receives  compensa- 
tion for  overtime. 

"(5)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  political  sutxlivlsion  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental 
agency— 

"(A)  who  has  accrued  compensatory  time 
off  authorized  to  be  provided  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  and 

"(B)  who  has  requested  the  use  of  such 
compensatory  time, 

shall  be  permitted  by  the  employee's  em- 
ployer to  use  such  time  within  a  reasonable 
period  after  making  the  request  If  the  use  of 
the  compensatory  time  does  not  unduly  dis- 
rupt the  operations  of  the  public  agency. 
"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  the  term  'overtime  compensation' 
means  the  compensation  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  and 

"(B)  the  term  "compensatory  time  or  com- 
pensatory time  off  means  hours  during 
which  an  employee  Is  not  working  and 
which  are  not  counted  as  hours  worked 
during  the  applicable  workweek  or  other 
work  period  for  purposes  of  overtime  com- 
pensation and  for  which  the  employee  Is 
compensated  at  the  employee's  regular 
rale.". 

(b)  Existing  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreements.— A  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment which  is  In  effect  on  April  15.  1986, 
and  which  permits  compensatory  time  off  In 
lieu  of  overtime  compensation  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  its  expiration  date  unless  oth- 
erwise modified,  except  that  compensatory 
time  shall  be  provided  ..iter  April  14,  1986, 
in  accordance  with  section  7(o)  of  the  Fair 
Lat>or  Standards  Act  of  1938  (as  added  by 
sut>section  (a)). 

(c)  Liability  and  Detehrei)  Payment  —(1) 
No  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte.  or 
Interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  under  section  16  of  the  Fair  Lalx>r 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 7  or  11(c)  (as  It  relates  to  section  7)  of 
such  Act  occurring  before  April  15.  1986. 
with  respect  to  any  employee  of  the  State, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency  who  would 
not  have  been  covered  by  such  Act  under 
the  Secretary  of  Lat)or"s  special  enforce- 
ment policy  on  January  1,  1985,  and  pub- 
lUhed  In  sections  775.2  and  775.4  of  title  29 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(2)  A  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  Interstate  governmental  agency 
may  defer  until  August  1.  1986.  the  payment 
of  overtime  compensation  under  section  7  of 
the  Fair  Labor  SUndards  Act  of  1938  for 
hours  worked  after  April  14.  1986 

special  details,  occasional  or  sporadic 

employment,  and  SUBSTI"rUTION 

Sec  3.  (a)  Special  Detail  Work  tor  Fire 
Protection  and  Law  Enforcement  Employ- 
ees—Section  7  (29  use.  207)  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (o)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 2)  the  following: 
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(p)(l)  If  an  individual  who  is  employed 
by  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  an  Interstate  governmental  agency  in  fire 
protection  or  law  enforcement  activities  (in- 
cluding activities  of  security  personnel  in 
correctional  institutions)  and  who.  solely  at 
such  individual's  option,  agrees  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  special  detail  by  a  separate  or 
independent  employer  in  fire  protection, 
law  enforcement,  or  related  activities,  the 
hours  such  individual  was  employed  by  such 
separate  and  independent  employer  may  be 
excluded  by  the  public  agency  employing 
such  individual  In  the  calculation  of  the 
hours  for  which  the  employee  is  entitled  to 
overtime  compensation  under  this  section  if 
the  public  agency— 

"(A)  requires  that  iu  employees  engaged 
In  fire  protection,  law  enforcement,  or  secu- 
rity activities  ije  hired  by  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent employer  to  perform  the  special 
detail. 

"(B)  facilitates  the  employment  of  such 
employees  by  a  separate  and  independent 
employer,  or 

(C)  otherwise  affecu  the  condition  of 
employment  of  such  employees  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  employer .". 

(b)  Occasional  or  Sporadic  Employ- 
MENT.-Section  7(p)  (29  U.S.C.  207).  as  added 
by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  If  an  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
Stale,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
undertakes,  on  an  occasional  or  sporadic 
basis  and  solely  at  the  employees  option, 
part-time  employment  for  the  public  agency 
which  is  in  a  different  capacity  from  any  ca- 
pacity in  which  the  employee  is  regularly 
employed,  the  hours  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed in  performing  the  different  employ- 
ment may  be  excluded  by  the  public  agency 
in  the  calculation  of  the  hours  for  which 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  overtime  com- 
pensation under  this  section.". 

(c)  Substitution.— (1)  Section  7(p)  (29 
use.  207).  as  amended  by  subsection  (b),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow 
Ing: 

(3)  If  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  a 
public  agency  which  is  a  State,  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  an  interstate  govern- 
mental agency. 

agrees,  with  the  approval  of  the  public 
agency  and  solely  at  the  option  of  such  indi- 
vidual, to  substitute  during  scheduled  work 
hours  for  another  individual  who  is  em- 
ployed by  such  agency  In  the  same  activi- 
ties, the  hours  such  employee  worked  as  a 
substitute  may  be  excluded  by  the  public 
agency  in  the  calculation  of  the  hours  for 
which  the  employee  is  entitled  to  overtime 
compensation  under  this  section.". 

(2)  Section  IKc)  (29  U.S.C.  211(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "The  employer  of  an  employee  who  per- 
forms substitute  work  described  in  section  7 
(p)(4)  may  not  be  required  under  this  sub- 
section to  keep  a  record  of  the  hours  of  the 
substitute  work. ". 

volunteers 

Sec  4.  (a)  Definition— Section  3(e)  (29 
U.S.C.  203(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4) ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
'"(4)(A)  The  term  employee'  does  not  in- 
clude any  individual  who  is  a  volunteer  for  a 
public  agency  which  is  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency,  if  (i)  the  individual  re- 
ceives no  compensation  or  is  paid  expenses. 


reasonable  benefits,  or  a  nominal  fee  to  per- 
form the  services  for  which  the  individual 
volunteered  and  (ID  such  services  are  not 
the  same  type  of  services  which  the  individ- 
ual is  employed  to  perform  for  such  public 
agency. 

"(B)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  volunteer  to  perform  services  for  any 
other  State,  political  subdivision,  or  inter- 
state governmental  agency,  including  a 
State,  political  subdivision  or  agency  with 
which  the  employing  State,  political  subdi- 
vision, or  agency  has  a  mutual  aid  agree- 
ment.". 

(b)  Regulations.- Not  later  than  March 
15.  1986.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  3(e)  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section). 

(c)  Current  Practice —If  before  April  15, 
1986,  the  practice  of  a  public  agency  was  to 
treat  certain  individuals  as  volunteers,  such 
individuals  shall  until  April  15.  1986.  be  con- 
sidered, for  purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  volunteers  and  not 
as  employees.  No  public  agency  which  is  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  for  a  violation  of  section  6  occurring 
before  April  15,  1986.  with  respect  to  sen- 
ices  deemed  by  that  agency  to  have  been 
performed  for  it  by  an  individual  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

state  and  local  legislative  employees 
Sec  5.  Clause  (ii)  of  section  3(e)(2)(C)  (29 
U.S.C.  203(e)(2)(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (III), 

(2)  by  striking  out  "who"  in  subclause 
(IV), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (IV)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  or",  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subclause  (IV)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(V)  is  an  employee  in  the  legislative 
branch  or  legislative  body  of  that  State,  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  agency  and  is  not  em- 
ployed by  the  legislative  library  of  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency.". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  lake  effect  April  15.  1986.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  before  such  dale  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 
implement  such  amendments. 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  whether  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
Slate,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
is  liable  under  section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 6.  7,  or  11  of  such  Act  occurring  before 
April  15,  1986,  with  respect  to  any  employee 
of  such  public  agency  who  would  have  been 
covered  by  such  Act  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  special  enforcement  policy  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985.  and  published  In  section  775.3  of 
title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

DISCRIMINATION 

Sec  8.  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
who  asserts  coverage  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  between  February  19. 
1985.  and  April  14.  1986.  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  protection  against  discharge  or 
discrimination  as  is  available  under  section 
15(a)(3)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 


COMMERCE,  JUSTICE.  STATE. 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION, 

1986 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  882 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2965.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Sec     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

( 1 )  there  are  more  than  200  Soviet  nation- 
als employed  at  U.S.  diplomatic  posts  in  the 
Soviet  Union: 

(2)  State  Department  officials  have  con- 
firmed that  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  Soviets 
report  to  the  KGB  in  one  way  or  another: 

(3)  retaining  Soviets  to  work  in  our  mis- 
sion is  an  Invitation  to  easy  espionage: 

(4)  the  reports  of  radically  increased 
Soviet  use  of  the  chemical  compound 
NPPD.  a  known  cancer  causing  agent,  which 
is  used  to  attack  Americajis  are  alarming: 

(5)  NPPD  may  jeopardize  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  diplomatic  personnel  and 
their  families  in  the  Soviet  Union: 

(6)  the  United  States  must  strive  contin- 
ually to  safeguard  our  foreign  service  offi- 
cers and  their  dependents: 

(7)  Soviet  citizens  employed  at  our  diplo- 
matic posts  in  the  Soviet  Union  pose  greater 
risks  to  our  national  security  than  American 
citizens  would:  and 

(8)  reliable  reports  assert  that  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  endorses  a  plan  to  replace 
Soviets  with  Americans. 

(b)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that: 

(1)  the  State  Department  should  take 
steps  to  Improve  security  and  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  at  our  Soviet  missions  by  replacing 
the  maximum  number  of  Soviet  citizens  pos- 
sible with  Americans,  at  the  earliest  avail- 
able opportunity:  and 

(2)  the  employment  of  a  reduced  number 
of  Soviet  nationals  should  be  continued  only 
if: 

(A)  such  Soviet  nationals  do  not  pose  a 
significant  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States: 

(B)  the  employment  of  such  Soviet  na- 
tionals Is  necessary  to  provide  usual  and 
customary  services  to  United  States  nation- 
als, and  the  employment  of  a  United  States 
national  as  a  replacement  for  such  Soviet 
national  would  reduce  to  a  significant 
extent  the  efficiency  of  operations  at  a 
United  States  diplomatic  mission  or  consul- 
ar post:  or 

(C)  such  Soviet  nationals  are  employed  in 
an  occupation  which  precludes  entry  into 
the  facilities  of  a  United  States  diplomatic 
mission  or  consular  p<3st  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  883 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2965,  supra;  as 
follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  .  (a)  Since  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  SocialUt  Re- 
publics since  it  seized  power  in  Russia  on 
November  7.  1917.  has  never  submitted  its 
rule  to  the  consent  of  the  governed  through 
free  elections:  has  designated  the  anniversa- 
ry of  this  seizure  "Revolution  Day  "  as  a  na- 
tional holiday:  has  held  power  since  Novem- 
l)er  7.  1917  only  through  unrestrained  secret 
police  terror,  and  an  extensive  network  of 
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forced  labor  Oulag  camps;  denies  Its  subject 
Peoples  the  tncst  basic  human  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  religion,  free  press,  free  assem- 
bly, free  personal  movement,  and  personal 
property:  this  Soviet  repression  has  cost  the 
Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  tens  of  millions 
of  deaths  and  has  resulted  in  great  damage 
to  the  culture,  religion,  and  material  well 
being  of  these  Peoples;  this  repression  vio- 
lates the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  1975  Helsinki  Pinal  Act;  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  actively  seeking  to  subject 
other  countries  to  the  Communist  system 
and  is  currently  waging  a  genocidal  war  to 
subjugate  the  people  of  Afghanistan, 
making  use  of  the  most  Inhumane  weapons 
of  scientific  barbarism  against  defenseless 
civilians.  Including  the  use  of  toxin  weapons 
the  possession  of  which  Is  outlawed  by 
international  conventions  to  which  the 
USSR  is  a  signatory. 

<b)  Since:  inexplicably,  the  annual  "Revo- 
lution Day"  message  from  the  United  States 
State  Department  of  behalf  of  the  Amerl 
can  People  congratulates  the  Communist 
Government  of  the  USSR  on  Its  violent  and 
undemocratic  seizure  of  power  on  the  anni- 
versary of  November  7.  1917;  the  annual 
mescage  also  congratulates  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  their  rulers'  seizure  of 
power:  such  U.S.  congratulations  are  dis- 
played before  the  Soviet  Peoples  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik Government  In  the  eyes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  are  perceived  as  the  cruelest 
mockery  of  these  Peoples. 

"(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  In  any  fashion  or 
manner  whatsoever  to  continue  the  practice 
of  the  Department  of  Slate  of  eongratulat 
ing  or  In  amy  way  referring  to  such  an  anni- 
versary as  a  holiday  or  cause  for  celebra- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  People  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Conununlst  Revolution  of  1917;  Provided 
further.  That  the  amounts  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  the  Department  of  State  shall 
be  reduced  by  10  percent  on  November  4, 
1985  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
have  submitted  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  report  describing  his  plan 
for  proclaiming  the  sympathy  of  the  Ameri- 
can People  for  the  bondage  of  the  enslaved 
Peoples  of  the  Soviet  Empire  and  the  hope 
that  they  will  soon  recover  their  freedom 
and  national  integrity." 


HELMS  (AND  ARMSTRONG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  884 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Armstrong)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2965.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  t>etween  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  abor- 
tions for  which  Federal  funds  are  not  avail- 
able under  the  Medicaid  program  (title  XIX 
ol  the  Social  Security  Act). '. 


SYMMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  885 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SYMMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2965.  supra:  as  follows: 
At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section: 


The  Senate  finds  that:  The  following 
events  document  Romania's  attitude  to- 
wards religious  freedoms: 

(1)  Father  Geza  Palfi.  a  Romanian  Roman 
Catholic  priest  was  arrested  on  December 
26.  1983.  because  he  mentioned  in  a  Christ- 
mas day  sermon  that  Christmas  Day  should 
be  a  national  holiday.  Instead  of  a  working 
day.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  savage 
ly  beaten  by  the  Romanian  secret  police. 
SECURITATEI.  ouUlde  his  church  in  Tirgu 
Mures.  Romania.  Father  Palfi  died  three 
months  later  of  Internal  injuries  sustained 
during  the  fatal  beating. 

(2)  Geheoghe  Callu  was  imprisoned  for  22 
years  for  his  activities  In  the  Romanian  Or- 
thodox Church,  and  after  serving  five  years 
of  his  last  ten  year  sentence,  he  was  re- 
leased to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence under  House  arrest  in  Bucharest. 
House  arrest  has  t>een  harsher  punishment 
thsm  the  previous  22  years  of  Imprisonment, 
owing  to  its  high  visibility  and  the  govern 
ments  desire  to  make  Callus  case  an  exam 
pie  to  what  happens  to  Christians  in  Roma 
nia. 

(3)  Doral  Catarama.  a  minister  for  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church,  was  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  in  prison  for  "embezzle- 
ment" by  government  officials.  This  was 
done  In  face  of  the  fact  that  Dorel  Catara- 
mas  State  employers  signed  an  affidavit 
stating   he  was  a  model  employee,  always 

"honest  and  disciplined.  "  Christian  Re- 
sponse International  and  Anuiesty  Interna- 
tional have  Investigated  the  charges  and 
found  them  to  be  unfounded. 

(4)  Under  pressure  from  Western  govern- 
ments Romania  gave  permission  to  the 
World  Reformed  Alliance  to  send  20.000 
Bibles  to  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Church 
in  Romania.  The  Romanian  ambassador  in 
talks  with  western  officials.  United  States 
Senators  and  Congressmen  has  continually 
pointed  to  his  country's  acceptance  of  the 
Bibles  as  an  Illustration  of  his  country's  at- 
titude towards  religious  freedoms.  This  ex- 
ample would  be  used  frequently  when  dis- 
cussing Romania's  "most  favored  nation " 
trading  status  with  the  United  States.  The 
Bibles,  upon  arrival  to  Romania,  immediate- 
ly disappeared  It  soon  became  apparent 
what  had  happened  to  the  Bibles.  In  areas 
where  toilet  paper  was  extremely  scarce,  let- 
ters and  certain  words  of  the  confiscated 
Bibles  appeared  on  the  toilet  paper.  The 
Romanian  government  had  ground  up  the 
Bibles  to  make  toilet  paper. 

(5)  The  Romanian  government  has  bull- 
dozed many  Christian  Churches  in  Roma- 
nia. Among  these: 

(I)  The  Pentecostal  Church  of  Clnpia 
Turzil.  Romania,  on  May  7.  1982  was  bull- 
dozed and  destroyed  by  government  offi- 
cials. 

(II)  The  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Roma 
nia  had  Its  building  destroyed  May  6.  1985. 
In  an  attempt  to  suppress  religious  free- 
doms. 

(III)  The  Baptist  Church  of  Bistrlta  was 
bulldozed  on  November  3.  1984. 

(Iv)  The  largest  Baptist  Church  in  Europe, 
the  Ordea  Baptist  Church  of  Ordea.  Roma- 
nia, which  has  a  congregation  of  2.000  mem- 
bers. Is  soon  to  be  demolished  by  Romanian 
officials. 

(6)  Five  leading  Romanian  Baptist  Pastors 
of  Bucharest.  Joseph  Sarac.  Vaslle  Talos, 
Vaslle  Brinzel.  Pascu  Geabau.  and  Buni 
Cocar.  have  all  been  falsely  accused  of  "em- 
bezzlement" because  congregational  funds 
totaling  $57,285  were  spent  with  full  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  various  congrega- 
tions Involved,  but  without  approval  of  the 
Ministry  of  Cults. 


(7)  Klaus  Wagner  of  Sighisoara,  Romania, 
a  member  of  the  Brethren  Church,  and 
Maria  and  Pibia  Delepeta  of  Carpinls.  Ro- 
mania, members  of  the  Army  of  the  Lord/ 
Romanian  Orthodox  Church  were  arrested 
October  1,  1981,  and  tried  in  Romanian 
courts.  They  were  sentenced  to  six  years, 
five  years,  and  five  years  Imprisonment  re- 
spectively, for  their  illegal  religious  activi- 
ties. 

(8i  Silviu  Clotata  and  Costel  Georgescu  of 
Ploestlc.  Romania,  were  arrested  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  1981,  for  distributing  Bibles.  Their 
fate  remains  unknown. 

(9)  John  Teodosiu  of  CluJ.  Romania,  was 
arrested  and  charged  on  December  16.  1981 
for  espionage,  because  of  his  activities  com- 
piling information  for  various  human  rights 
organizations  relating  to  the  arrests  and 
persecution  of  religious  believers  in  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Romania.  John  Teodosiu 
has  been  held  Incommunicado  by  the  Roma- 
nian secret  police;  his  situation  today  re- 
mains unknown. 

(10)  Relatives  of  Christian  believers  are 
being  compelled  to  sign  statements  which 
would  subject  their  loved  ones— solely  be- 
cause of  their  religious  t>ellefs— to  treatment 
and  detention  In  psychiatric  Institutions. 

(11)  Many  Christians  in  Romania  today 
are  subjected  to  daily  interrogations:  beat- 
ings, torture,  and  electric  shock  treatment. 

(12)  These  reprehensible,  revolting,  and 
blatantly  evil  practices  occur  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  August  of  1975  the  Romanian 
government  signed  the  Final  Act  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords,  which  stated  Romania  would 

"Recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  profess  and  practice,  alone  or 
in  community  with  others,  religion  or  liellef 
acting  In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience."  The  International  Cov- 
enant of  Civil  and  Political  Rights  which 
Romania  ratified  In  1974  Is  equally  violated 
by  these  repulsive  actions. 

(13)  In  accordance  with  Section  402  of  the 
1974  Trawle  Act.  Romania's  emigration  and 
human  rights  record  Is  required  to  be  stud- 
led  annually  by  the  administration,  as  well 
as  both  houses  of  Congress  to  determine 
whether  that  country  Is  eligible  to  receive 
Most  Favored  Nation  trading  status. 

Therefore  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(1)  The  United  States  should  play  an 
active  role  in  restoring  Human  Rights  and 
religious  freedoms  to  the  Romanian 
people— in  accordance  with  the  Helsinki  Ac 
cords  and  the  International  Covenant  of 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the  principles 
of  religious  freedom  on  which  this  country 
was  founded. 

(2)  These  acts  of  religious  oppression  and 
persecution  taken  by  the  government  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  are  barbaric 
and  repugnant  to  the  community  of  civilized 
nations,  and  in  violation  of  the  intrinsic 
rights  of  all  men. 

(3)  These  actions  are  particularly  objec- 
tionable because  they  are  In  blatant  viola- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  of  Civil  and  Political 
Rights.  Romanias  outright  contempt  for 
international  agreements  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  during  the  future  bilater- 
al agreements  between  this  country  and  the 
Socialist  Republic  r<f  Romania. 

(4)  The  Senate  should  promptly  consider 
and,  in  the  absence  of  —>»•"••  rnitiRating  clr- 
cunutances  arising  subsequent  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  should  adopt  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  concerning  the  re- 
newal of  Most  Favored  Nation  Status  for 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania. 


October  24,  1985 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMI"rrEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINlS"rRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
on  Tuesday,  October  29.  1985,  at  9:30 
a.m..  in  SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  to  deal  with  legislative  and 
administrative  business  currently 
pending  on  its  agenda. 

The  committee  will  be  marking  up 
the  following  three  measures  which 
concern  Smithsonian  Institution  ac- 
tivities: S.  581,  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  Whipple  Ob- 
servatory in  Arizona  and  to  authorize 
repair  and  replacement  of  facilities  at 
the  Tropical  Research  Institute  in 
Panama;  S.  582,  to  reauthorize  the  Na- 
tional Museum  Act:  and  S.  583.  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  construc- 
tion of  additional  facilities  for  the 
Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  in  New  York. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  committee 
on  these  bills  on  July  24.  1985. 

Senate  Resolutions  28.  29,  and  81, 
each  of  which  provides  for  television 
and  radio  coverage  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings will  also  be  under  consideration 
by  the  committee.  Hearings  were  held 
by  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  Senate  floor 
proceedings  on  September  17  and  18, 
1985. 

On  its  administrative  agenda  the 
conrmiittee  will  be  considering  a 
number  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Senate  mass  mail  regulation:  chief 
among  them  is  an  fimendment  which 
would  provide  for  printing  the  pictures 
of  missing  children  on  certain  Senate 
mail. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  business  meeting,  please  contact 
Carole  Blessington  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff  on  224-0278. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  Sub- 
committee on  Toxic  Substances  and 
Environmental  Oversight,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
October  24,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  ground  water  protection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SEAPOWER  AND  rORCE 
PROJECTION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Seapower  and  Force 
Projection  of  the  Conrmiittee  on 
Armed  Services,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  October  24.  1985.  in  order 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  S  535.  Nation- 
al Ship  Building  Industrial  Base  Act  of 
1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  October  24,  1985,  In  order 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  role  of  the 
feature  film  Industry  In  deglamourlz- 
Ing  drug  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMI"rTEK  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  October  24.  to  conduct  a 
meeting  on  the  nomination  of  Carol 
G.  Dawson  to  be  Contunlssloner  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMI"rTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  October  24,  1985, 
in  closed  executive  session  in  order  to 
receive  a  briefing  on  intelligence  mat- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AN       OPEN       LETTER       TO      THE 

PRESIDENT     OF     THE     UNITED 

STATES 
•  Mr.  HART.  Each  year.  In  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
world's  leaders  come  to  New  York  to 
discuss  their  visions  of  the  future  and 
their  hopes  for  peace  Tomorrow,  It 
will  be  President  Reagan  s  turn. 

Our  President  has  addressed  the 
United  Nations  before,  but  this  year 
the  stakes  could  not  be  higher.  In  a 
matter  of  weeks  President  Reagan  will 
be  meeting  with  the  Soviet  leader  at 
Geneva— his  first  summit  with  the  So- 
viets since  he  took  office  On  the  issue 
of  arms  control  alone,  where  so  much 
divides  us,  this  meeting  will  be  of  cru- 
cial Importance.  The  Presidents  ad- 
dress provides  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty for  him  to  spell  out  an  agenda  for 
Geneva,  a  framework  for  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  ajid  a  program 
for  peace. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  use  this  occasion  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  successful  summit.  I 
have  prepared  a  letter  to  Mr.  Reagan 
which  expresses  this  hope  and  recom- 
mends some  steps  he  should  consider. 


I  ask  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

An  Open  Letter  "to  "TKE  President 

Dear  President  Reagan:  The  support  of 
all  Americans  goes  with  you  in  your  first 
meeting  with  Soviet  Chairman  Gorbachev. 
Our  people  are  united  in  hoping  the  summit 
will  help  chtmge  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  prove  a  turning  point  in  our 
quest  for  peace. 

The  debate  over  the  potential  outcome  of 
the  upcoming  summit,  however,  seems  to 
have  ot)scured  what  you  have  repeatedly 
pledged  in  the  critical  goal  of  your  Adminis- 
tration: to  recast  U.S. -Soviet  relations  to 
create  a  lasting  peace.  The  divisive  debate 
among  your  own  advisers  only  heightens 
the  perception  that,  with  less  than  four 
weeks  to  go.  you  have  not  exerted  your  lead- 
ership to  set  clear  and  bold  objectives  for 
the  summit. 

Mr.  President,  please  resist  the  counsel  of 
those  in  your  Administration  who  might 
want  simply  another  forum  for  ideological 
confrontation.  You  have  before  you  an  his- 
toric opportunity  to  fundamentally  reshape 
U.S. -Soviet  relations  for  "the  next  century.  I 
urge  you  to  ignore  the  voices— including 
those  within  your  owti  Administration— that 
would  guide  you  toward  a  narrower  agenda. 

History  offers  a  precedent  President 
Nixon's  1972  sununit  with  Mr.  Brezhnev. 
Mr.  Nixon  used  that  occasion  to  draw  a  com- 
prehensive new  paradigm  for  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lations—"detente."  At  that  meeting  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  the  Agreement  on  the 
Prevention  of  War,  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  and  a  protocol  on  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty.  He  also  paved  the  way  for 
President  Ford's  signing  of  the  Vladivostok 
Accords  in  1974. 

Mr.  Nixon's  blueprint  was  not  flawless. 
What  is  important  is  that  he  had  a  blue- 
print to  offer.  It  was  a  blueprint  that 
sketched  a  plan  for  the  entirety  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations:  arms  control,  European  se- 
curity, trade,  human  rights,  cultural  ex- 
change, and  engagement  in  the  Third 
World.  The  American  people  expect  no  less 
today. 

Mr.  President,  your  electoral  landslide  and 
personal  popularity  give  you  an  almost  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  create  a  new 
framework  for  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  You 
have  the  power  to  implement  a  new  vision— 
but  only  if  you  make  clear  to  the  American 
people,  and  the  Soviets,  what  that  vision  is. 

Some  in  your  Administration  Indicate  you 
are  prepared  to  engage  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  se- 
rious discussions  over  the  full  range  of 
Issues  that  are  heightening  tensions  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  But  your  recent 
statements  suggest  you  have  a  different 
agenda:  insistence  on  testing,  development, 
and  eventual  deployment  of  your  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative— regardless  of  the  Impact 
this  single-minded  pursuit  would  have  on 
the  overall  balance  of  issues  which  threaten 
our  security. 

Mr.  President,  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  8  transformed  strategic  environment. 
The  Soviets  have  a  dynamic  new  leader. 
Intent  on  consolidating  and  expanding  his 
power  within  and  beyond  his  nation"s  bor- 
ders. The  SALT  II  Treaty  expires  this  year. 
The  ABM  Treaty  is  headed  for  erosion  or 
outright  abrogation  in  the  absence  of  a  plan 
to  guide  future  compliance  by  t)Oth  sides. 

If  you  insist  simply  on  defending  SDI.  our 
prospects  for  advancing  our  Interests  In  this 
new  environment  appear  grim  indeed. 
Progress  m  reducing  offensive  armanents. 
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an  objective  you  continually  espouse,  will  be 
held  hostage  to  the  two  sides'  continued  in- 
sistence on  "(orce  modernization."  And  US- 
Soviet  relations,  in  a  state  of  steady  decline 
for  five  years,  will  continue  on  a  course  of 
dangerous  instability  We  need  a  new.  clear- 
er blueprint  for  out  survival  in  the  new  and 
dangerous  environment  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  detente  proved  our  antago 
nisms  with  the  Soviets  cannot  be  transcend- 
ed with  overly  optimistic  formulas.  We 
cannot  wish  away  the  Soviets'  internal  re- 
pression, their  military  adventurism,  or 
their  growing  arsenals.  Our  fundamental 
differences  must  be  managed,  not  papered 
over;  and  it  is  a  President's  obligation  to  tell 
us  how  they  should  iie  managed. 

In  the  current  environment,  it  is  obviously 
not  realistic  to  expect  that  major  new  agree- 
ments will  be  signed  at  the  upcoming 
summit  or  soon  thereafter.  There  is  too 
much  mutual  suspicion  and  too  much 
damage  to  repair.  But  your  announcement 
of  a  broad,  bold  strategy  could  recapture 
the  initiative  from  the  Soviets. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  realistic  goals- 
compatible  with  your  own  philosophy— 
which  you  could  build  into  such  an  agenda: 
reductions  in  both  sides'  offensive  nuclear 
arsenals— not  some  time  in  the  next  century 
pending  the  results  of  SDI  experimenU— 
but  by  the  next  decade;  concrete  agree 
ments  for  the  continuation  of  research  on 
strategic  defenses  in  ways  that  do  not  un- 
dermine the  ABM  Treaty;  joint  efforts  to 
make  breakthroughs  in  verification  technol- 
ogy so  we  can  negotiate,  ratify,  and  enforce 
broader  arms  control  agreements;  coopera- 
tive measures  to  stem  nuclear  proliferation 
and  terrorism;  arrangements  to  avoid  inad- 
vertent nuclear  conflict  in  crisis;  an  agree 
ment  to  renew  progress  toward  a  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Even  this  list  Is  just  a  beginning.  East 
West  trade,  human  rights,  emigration. 
Third  World  "hot  spots"— all  these  should 
be  part  of  a  compreherwive  strategy  for 
managing  our  relations  with  the  Soviets.  It 
does  not  require  trusting  the  Soviets.  It  does 
require  looking  beyond  fragile  panaceas, 
like  SDI,  and  developing  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  managing  our  inevitable  tensions 
with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  before  you  sit  down  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev  next  month.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  develop  and  announce  such  a  strate- 
gy in  the  coming  weeks.  A  troubled,  anxious 
world  waits  in  hope. 
Sincerely, 

Gary  Hart.* 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
MITTEE'S NATIONAL  ADVISO- 
RY COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  October  23,  1985,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business  held  its 
fifth  annual  day-long  meeting  and 
unanimously  passed  eight  resolutions 
urging  Congress  and  the  President  to 
take  action  on  some  of  the  most  press- 
ing issues  facing  small  businesses  and 
the  economy  today. 

The  Council,  composed  of  25  small 
business  persons  from  about  the  coun- 
try, provides  the  committee  with  regu- 
lar grassroots  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems   and    concerns    of    our    Nations 


small  businesses.  The  Council  was 
formed  in  1981  to  give  the  committee  a 
better  understanding  of  the  small 
business  viewpoint,  while  affording 
Council  members  the  opportunity  to 
expand  their  knowledge  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  how  it  operates.  This 
Council  is  the  only  officially  recog- 
nized advisory  body  in  the  Senate.  Its 
members  come  to  Washington  each 
year,  at  their  own  expense,  to  meet 
with  conunittee  members  and  other  of- 
ficials to  discuss  the  state  of  small 
business  from  their  perspective  as 
active  working  members  of  the  small 
business  community. 

Yesterday's  meeting  included  morn- 
ing sessions  with  Clayton  Yeutter. 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  Joseph  R. 
Wright,  Jr..  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  James  C. 
Sanders,  Administrator.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Michael  Stern, 
minority  staff  director.  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  a  luncheon  ad- 
dress by  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hoilings.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  council  held  its 
formal  working  session  with  members 
of  the  committee,  and  approved  sever- 
al important  resolutions. 

The  Council's  measures  call  for  the 
President  and  Congress  to  take  imme- 
diate action  on  the  budget  crisis,  en- 
dorsing cuts  in  all  areas,  including  en- 
titlement programs.  Social  Security, 
defense  spending  and  tax  increases,  if 
necessary;  to  oppose  comprehensive 
tax  reform  with  the  exception  of  a 
minimum  corporate  tax;  and  to  main- 
tain the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA]  as  an  independent  agency. 

The  Council  also  declared  its  sup- 
port for  vigorous  enforcement  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  anticompetitive  mergers  and 
acquisitions;  stronger  Implementation 
of  the  Prompt  Payment  Act  to  ensure 
that  small  contractors  doing  business 
with  the  Federal  Government  receive 
timely  payment;  called  for  hearings 
and  a  Federal  standard  on  the  issue  of 
liability  insurance,  in  light  of  the  cur- 
rent unavailability  of  affordable  insur- 
ance for  small  firms;  and  finally,  asked 
the  President,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, International  Trade  Com 
mission,  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  reduce  imports  from  any 
country  whose  unfair  trade  practices 
contribute  to  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
with  that  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Advi- 
sory Council  for  the  Important  contri- 
bution it  has  made  to  the  congression- 
al deliberations  on  small  business  mat- 
ters. I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the 
President  to  carefully  review  these  res- 
olutions, as  they  reflect  some  of  the 
major  concerns  of  America's  14  million 
small  business  owners  and  operators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  eight  resolutions  and  a  list 
of  the  Council  members  who  attended 
the  annual  meeting  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  this  statement. 


The  material  follows: 

Resolution  or  National  Advisory  Council 
ON  Bddcet  Deficit 

Whereas,  the  total  Federal  debt  has  dou 
bled  over  the  past  four  years  to  almost  2 
trillion  dollars,  and  seriously  threatens  the 
majority  of  the  nation's  small  businesses, 
which  would  be  particularly  hard  hit  by 
higher  interest  rates,  renewed  inflation  and 
a  stagnating  economy. 

Whereas,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  without  any  corrective  action 
by  the  President  or  Congress  to  immediately 
reduce  these  deficits,  and  hold  the  line 
across  the  board  on  controllable  spending, 
that  a  crisis  is  at  hand  for  small  business; 

Whereas,  any  effective  debt  reduction 
package  should  include  necessary  lax  in- 
creases, while  allowing  for  provisions  that 
are  favorable  to  the  short-  and  long-term 
planning  of  both  small  and  agri-related 
businesses:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  calls  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  imme 
diate  action  to  address  this  budget  crisis.  In 
the  consideration  of  specific  actions  no 
areas  should  be  exempt,  including  tax  in- 
creases, and  entitlements  programs,  as  well 
as  substantial  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  other  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

RESOLirrtoN  OF  National  Advisory  Cooticjl 
ON  Proposed  Tax  Retorm 

Whereas,  small  business  is  a  critical  seg- 
ment of  our  national  economy,  whose  em- 
ployment expanded  by  11.4%  t)etween  1982 
and  1984.  compared  with  only  5.3%  employ 
ment  growth  for  large  firms  during  this 
same  period: 

Whereas,  small  business  produces  a  more- 
thanproportionate  share  of  net  new  jobs 
relative  to  the  small  business  share  of  total 
employment; 

Whereas,  small  business  generally  does 
not  have  access  to  public  capital  markets, 
and  therefore,  often  has  to  rely  on  retained 
earnings  to  fund  its  growth  and  operations; 

Whereas.  Congress  is  currently  consider- 
ing comprehensive  reform  of  the  Income  lax 
code; 

Whereas,  there  are  a  number  of  major 
provisions  of  the  tax  code  affecting  the  abil- 
ity of  small  business  to  retain  earnings 
which  are  currently  being  recommended  for 
change,  either  by  limitation  or  elimination; 

Whereas,  the  concerns  of  small  business 
are  often  over-looked  in  important  tax  legis 
lation: 

Whereas,  in  the  last  four  years.  Congress 
has  enacted  th.-re  major  tax  revision  bills 
and  the  small  business  community  aeslres 
stability  in  the  tax  code  in  order  to  be  able 
to  make  long-term  economic  decisions; 

Whereas,  the  lax  concerns  of  small  busi- 
ness must  be  adequately  addressed  for  any 
lax  reform  bill  to  be  truly  equitable; 

Whereas,  small  business  is  nearly  unani- 
mous in  its  support  of  the  retention  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  tax  code,  including 
the  preferential  treatment  of  capital  gains, 
graduated  corporate  income  tax  rates,  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  loan  loss  reserve, 
direct  expensing,  tax  exempt  financing  for 
small  business,  and  some  form  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that,  the  Nation 
al   Advisory   Council   to  the   United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business  does 
not  believe  that  fundamental  change  in  the 
tax  code  is  warranted,  with  the  exception  of 


a  strong  corporate  miminum  tax.  Should 
Congress  decide  to  enact  comprehensive  tax 
reform,  any  such  revision  of  the  tax  code 
must  recognize  the  needs  of  small  business- 
es as  reflected  in  the  specific  small  business 
tax  provisions  cited  above. 

Resolution  or  National  Advisory  Council 
ON  THE  Small  Business  Administration 
Whereas,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion <SBA)  was  established  as  an  independ- 
ent Federal  agency  in  1953.  and  is  the  only 
agency  in  the  Executive  Branch  whose  sole 
mission  is  to  serve,  promote  and  protect  this 
nation  s  14  million  small  enterprises; 

Whereas,  small  businesses  annually  lead 
the  country  in  job  creation,  productivity 
and  innovation,  and  provide  the  key  to  our 
overall  economic  growth; 

Whereas.  SBA  has  an  impressive  32  year 
record  of  providing  critical  financial  and 
management  assistance  which  is  not  other- 
wise available  to  small  business  owners  and 
ojjerators; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
passing  S.  408.  a  three  year  authorization 
bill  for  SBA  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  94 
to  3  on  July  16.  1985.  has  already  agreed  to 
preserve  SBA  as  an  independent  Federal 
agency; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that,  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  entire  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  consistent  with  S. 
408.  which  maintains  SBA  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  and  maintains  adequate  funding 
(at  ils  current  funding  level)  for  its  essential 
lending,  management,  procurement  and  ad- 
vocacy functions,  and  further,  that  the 
President.  In  future  budget  submissions  to 
Congress,  submit  recommendations  consist- 
ent with  this  Congressional  action. 

Proposed  RESOnmow  or  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Foreign  Trade 

Whereas,  the  United  Stales  trade  deficit 
threatens  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  Slates; 

Whereas,  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  I.  the  United  Sutes  is  a  debtor  nation, 
owing  its  trading  partners  more  than  they 
owe  us; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  trade  prac- 
tices are  more  free  and  fair  than  those  of 
most  of  our  trading  partners; 

Whereas,  small  businesses  are  particularly 
harmed  by  unfair  trade  practices; 

Whereas,  the  President  has  elected  not  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  National 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business  calls  upon  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to 
take  comprehensive  action  this  year  to 
insist  that  our  trading  partners  promptly  re- 
ciprocate our  free  and  fair  trade  policies,  in- 
cluding following  the  recommendations  of 
the  International  Trade  Commission  and.  in 
the  event  that  such  trading  partners  fall  to 
reciprocate,  the  President,  the  United 
Slates  Trade  Representative,  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  and  the  U.S. 
Commerce  Department  shall  take  direct 
action  under  current  trade  laws  to  reduce 
imports  from  such  country  to  the  full 
extent  of  such  failure  or  offset  the  advan- 
tages of  any  unfair  trade  practice  which 
contributes  to  the  United  States  trade  defi- 
cit with  such  country. 


Proposed  Resolution  or  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Liability  Insurance 

Whereas,  small  businesses  currently  face  a 
crisis  in  obtaining  liability  insurance  with 
reported  rate  increases  of  300  percent  to 
1000  percent  making  insurance  coverage 
either  unaffordable  or  unobtainable  at  any 
price; 

Whereas,  the  increase  in  insurance  premi- 
um rates  adds  fuel  to  Inflationary  engines  in 
the  economy  as  a  result  of  higher  costs 
being  passed  along  in  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services; 

Whereas,  the  number  of  insurance  compa- 
nies offering  such  liability  coverage  is  stead- 
ily decreasing  because  of  high  past  loss 
ratios  In  this  type  of  insurance; 

Whereas,  many  small  firms  have  discon- 
tinued uninsurable  products  and  ser\'ices. 
others  have  closed  their  doors  because  they 
cannot  continue  operations  as  self-Insurers 
or  without  insurance; 

Whereas,  one  factor  which  has  contribut- 
ed to  this  crisis  Is  the  fractured  nature  of 
tort  law  in  the  various  slates  of  our  Union 
which  has  caused  increased  unwillingness 
by  insurance  companies  to  provide  coverage 
for  firms  which  do  business  In  a  variety  of 
st&tcs'  fiind 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  calls  upon  the  Com- 
mittee to  study  and  conduct  hearings  on 
this  critical  problem  of  liability  insurance 
availability  and  affordability  for  small  busi- 
nesses, and  supports  the  concept  of  a  feder- 
al liability  standard  removing  the  uncertain- 
ty that  surrounds  this  issue,  and  thereby 
providing  the  type  of  structure  that  will 
permit  insurance  companies  to  accurately 
estimate  the  costs  of  such  insurance. 

Resolution  or  National  Advisory  Council 
ON  Implementation  of  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  having  considered  the 
Federal  agency  implementation  of  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act,  Public  Law  97-177. 
during  the  three  years  since  it  became  effec- 
tive on  October  1.  1982  have  found  that  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation  and  the  intent 
of  Congress  are  not  being  fully  attained; 

Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  continue 
to  make  payments  beyond  the  payment  date 
specified  in  its  contracts  or  beyond  the 
times  specified  in  the  Act.  without  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest: 

Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  are  abus- 
ing the  fifteen  day  "grace  period"  provided 
in  the  Act  by  falling  to  initiate  payment 
action  on  contractors'  Invoices  until  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days; 

Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  are  delay- 
ing payments  to  small  business  contractors 
by  rejecting  their  invoices  as  Improper" 
after  the  fifteen  days  provided  by  the  Act; 

Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  are  delay- 
ing payments  to  small  business  contractors 
by  refusing  formal  acceptance  of  supplies, 
services  or  construction  so  as  to  delay  the 
start  of  the  payment  periods  mandated  by 
the  Act.  after  which  interest  must  be  paid: 
Whereas,  some  Federal  agencies  are  fail- 
ing to  automatically  pay  interest  due  to 
small  business  contractors,  rather  requiring 
them  to  make  a  demand  for  payment  of  In- 
terest contrary  to  the  Act's  self -enforcing 
intent: 

Whereas,  these  problems  with  agency  im- 
plementation of  the  Act  are  placing  sub- 
stantial financing  burdens  on  small  business 
government  contractors,   and  acting  as  an 


obstacle  to  small  business  participation  In 
the  Federal  procurement  market,  thus  de- 
nying the  Government  the  advantages  of 
the  competition,  industry,  and  innovation 
provided  by  many  small  businesses; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  That,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  calls  upon  the 
Congress,  especially  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Small  Business,  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  and  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
which  were  Instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
the  Prompt  Payment  Act.  lo: 

1.  conduct  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUlion  of  the  Prompt  Payment  Act 
through  OMB  Circular  A- 125.  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation,  and  the  implement- 
ing regulations  of  Individual  Federal  agen- 
cies; and 

2.  To  consider  modifications  to  the 
Prompt  Payment  Act  that  will  address  dem- 
onstrated implementational  abuses  by  some 
Pedeal  agencies  and  assure  attainment  of 
Congressional  intent  and  objectives  in  pass- 
ing the  Act. 

Resolution  or  National  Advisory  Coitwcil 
ON  Antitrust  ENFORCEMorr 

Whereas,  the  antilnist  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  been  the  strong  underpinlng  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system 
through  Insuring  a  free  and  open  market- 
place: 

Whereas,  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
sutes  is  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
anticomtJetitive  activity  and  is  critical  to  the 
health  of  the  economy  and  the  survival  of 
small  business; 

Whereas,  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  msured  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  small  business- 
person  In  being  able  to  decide  which  prod- 
ucts to  handle,  where  suid  to  whom  lo  sell 
such  products  and  the  prices  at  which  such 
products  are  sold; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  That,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  resolves  as  fol- 
lows; 

First,  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  urged  lo  vigorously  en- 
force the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  Slates 
in  the  following  areas  where  enforcement  is 
now  lacking: 

A.  Anticompetitive  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions; 

B.  Resale  price  maintenance; 

C.  Tying  arrangements;  and 

D.  Unreasonable  territorial  and  customer 
restrictions. 

Second,  Senator  Rhdman  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  are  to  be  commended  for  their  op- 
position lo  the  "Vertical  Restraints  Guide- 
lines "  published  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  January  23,  1985-which  do  not  ac- 
curately stale  current  antitrust  law— and  for 
urging  that  the  Vertical  RestralnU  Guide- 
lines be  withdrawn  as  per  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  56; 

Third,  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Small 
Business  Is  urged  to  oppose  the  efforts  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige  lo 
abolish  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  that 
makes  illegal  mergers  and  acquisitions 
which  may  unreasonably  restrain  competi- 
tion or  increase  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce;  and 

Fourth,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  is  urged  lo  insist  that  the  Adminis- 
tration appoint  a  recognized  spokesman  for 
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emergency   aid   to   rignt   famine,   ana  o'c"  oromer  ana  i  iooh,  nnrnir  icsou.ia  lu- 

150  million   people  are   facing  critical  gelher.  with  my  older  sister  I  learned  to 
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shortages    of  food    medical    supplies  ^^^,.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  j  ,^^^^^^ 
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small  business  to  the  Administration's  cur  22.  Mr.  FYank  Carroll.  CarroUine  Travel,  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  experienced  In 

rent  Task  Force  on  Antitrust  Worchester.  Massachusetts.  the  past.  I  stayed  on  Okinawa  which  is  dif 

^___^^___  ferent  in  many  ways  from  the  mainland  of 

RESonrrioN  OF  National  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ^  . oc*r^HiT«;in-r<?  for   AFT?TrA  "'**'*.    O"'"***  'J'^^f  "f  ^»7  ^^'"P'f  f^ 

ON  Investment  Tax  Credit  Reform  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  AI-KICA  an  abundance  of  festivals,  so  I  was  able  to 

M,i,             ,v,     ™.„,.f.^.,.rir,a  onmmiinitv  MONTH  direct    my    attention    to    the    people,    the 

.nTurn"ftlo^'^^'"crreX'r^ed°';iuh"ln^  ,  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would  -^-'^  and   the   uniqueness   of   Okinawa  .s 

creasing  foreign  competition;  uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  draw  ^  J^  .      Understandina  could  not  have 

Whereas.  ^^^^^^J^^^ ^.^^f'^^.l^^^,  attention  to  the  fact   that   Governor  J^^l^  XSer'  f^"y  fo"  r^e   My°'faS 

"TTH.«»?fnrHedfhemhv  their  home  K^v  Michael  Dukakis  of  Massachusetts  has  ^^  warm,  caring,  sensitive,  and  most  of  all 

subsidies  afforded  them  by  their  home  gov  p^^^j^jj^g^j   November   as     Massachu-  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor  They  have 

*"wherea^    those   foreign  competitors  are  setts   for  Africa  Month."  Twenty-five  become  my  second  family.  J  got  along  very 

further    assisted    by    the    artificially    high  African    countries    are    appealing    for  well  with  each  member  of  the  family:  my 

value  of  the  United  States  dollar  vis-a-vis  emergency   aid   to   fight   famine,   and  °''?^''__^'"°',|}5''^'^  J,l°°''.,!'*'l*^^  ,'fft^^  \°: 

the  value  of  their  currencies; 

Whereas,  our  system  of  government  and 

basic  integrity  preclude  the  United  States  hlowh"  care     and    water     ThrouKh    a  ,  ™,^                   ,        »         ,          >. 

from  violating  the  General  Agreement  on  ^of^'lTunRrwidreffort  MaLachuse^  °"«'^'  ^^^^^f.^"  °T  "J'^  °'  ""^  '^"'"* 

Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  communiiy-wiae  eiiort  Masi>atnuM:Lu>  experiences  with  my  family. 

Wher^    domestic    manufacturers    have  will  try  to  do  its  part  to  alleviate  these  Everyone  was  always  willing  to  teach  me 

applied  for  the  investment  tax  credit  for  the  horrible  conditions.  as   much   about    Okinawa   as   possible.    My 

purchase  of  foreign  manufactured  machin  This  project  was  initiated  by  Doug-  sister  read  the  paper  every  day  and  then 

ery.  further  enhancing  the  benefit  of  the  las  Rose,  a  Massachusetts  youth  coun-  translated  It  for  me   My  father  look  me  to 

purchase  of  such  machinery  from  foreign  selor.  During  the  month  of  November,  visit  famous  Oklnawan  war  memorials  on 

suppliers,  rather  than  domestic  firms:  merchants  will  donate  proceeds  from  '^^  southern  part  of  the  Island.  In  his  ex 

Whereas,  the  investment  tax  credit  was  -prtain     business     davs      while     local  P'a'"'"8'  '  'earned  a  lot  about  the  strength 

originally  designed  to  act  as  an  incentive  for  ^^hn'r  children    senior  citizen^    labor  °'  '^'^  P*°P'^  ^'^  ^^^""  '''""^^  to  recover 

manufacturing  in  the  United  States;  ^^°^      coUeTes      reUgious  ^gani2^  from  such  devastation  in  a  relatively  short 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  That,  the  Na  unions,  colleges  religious  organiza  period  of  time, 
tional  Advisory  Council  to  the  United  States  tions  and  sports  teams  will  contribute  i  leamed  even  more  about  the  Okinawan 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business  urges  in  various  ways.  people  by  attending  school.  This  gave  me 
the  Members  of  this  Committee  to  advocate  Mr.  President.  I  praise  Governor  Du-  the  chance  to  make  friends,  participate  in 
a  version  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  that  Jcakis.  Mr.  Rose,  and  all  those  involved  activities,  and  share  myself  with  the  stu- 
would  allow  only  the  purchase  of  equipment  jp  this  program  for  continuing  to  keep  denu  and  teachers.  I  attended  classes  In 
manufactured  within  the  United  States  be  ^g  aware  of  the  terrible  plight  facing  ^'^^^-  Pbysics.  Japanese  caligraphy.  and 
eligible  for  such  credit.  .--n^  Africans  It  is  this  cooperation  ^^^^^^  I  *as  '"ade  to  feel  welcome  on  my 
"\*"y.  Airicans.   ii  is  inis  cooperaiitm  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^  school.  No  fewer  than  50  people 

National  Advisory  Council  Participants  of  neighbor  WOrKing  wlin  neignoor  lor  surrounded  me  during  my  first  5  minutes  at 

1  Mr  Robert  Baker  Essex  Bank  Pea  *  common  goal  that  shows  true  Amen-  ^ago  High  School.  Everyone  Introduced 
body  Massac^usetT^  can  spirit  and  compassion.  I  urge  my  him/herself   and    made   a   huge   effort    to 

2  Mrs  Asta  Ball  Miniature  Nut  and  colleagues  to  follow  the  example  of  speak  EnglUh.  All  of  the  studenU  wanted  to 
Screw  Corporation  Newlngton.  Connecti-  Massachusetts  and  promote  this  kind  be  helpful  and  look  a  genuine  interest  In 
cut  of    community    participation    in    their  me.  My  entire  school  experience  helped  to 

3.  Mr.  Herb  Bowden.  Sencore.  Inc..  Sioux  own  States.*  '»e"er  my  Image  of  myself.  The  students  en 
Palls  South  Dakota. abled  me  to  understand  that  effort  matters 

4.  Mr.  Timothy  H.  Pine.  The  Uw  Offices  ^^  more  than  ability. 

of  Timothy  H   Pine  San  Prancisco,  Callfor-  JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  SENATE  My  experiences  this  summer  have  influ 

nia  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  enced  my  plans  for  the  future.  I  Intend  to 

5.  Mr.  Walter  Floss.  Jr  .  Floss  Insurance  ^  ^_  c^r>uvn  Mr  Pre<;idPnt  on  *""***'  '^^  Japanese  language  In  college  and 
Aeencv  East  Amherst  New  York  •  **'^-     COHEN.     Mr.     President,     on  ^          ^^  spend   a   year   studying   in   Japan 

^MrR  Alai^F^rnterComputerDynam-  b^h^l^  of  myself  and  Senator  MITCH-  Maintaining   a  close   relationship   with   my 

Ics  Inc    Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.  ^LL,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu-  Japanese  family  and  friends  is  important  to 

7.  Mr.  Odus  Hennessee.  Cosmetic  Special-  nity    to   share   with   our   colleagues   a  me. 

ty  Labs..  Inc.,  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  letter  we  received   from  a  student  in  I  delivered  your  mesuge  to  the  Okinawan 

8.  Mr  Bruce  Hopewell.  Lincoln  Business  Maine  who  participated  in  the  Youth  Governor  and  he  received  it  with  pleasure.  I 
Help  Associates,  Inc..  New  York.  New  York,  for       Understandings       Japan-United  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being  a 

9  Mr.  David  L.  Houston.  Northwest  Peder-  states    Senate    Scholarship    Program,  "f  ^"^^-l^^^^^tJu.ry^r  Maine  . 

al  Savings  &  U,an  Association.  Woodward.  ^^^^3^    appointments    are    made    by    a  ^™  "°"^"  ^"^  ^"^'-  ***'"*^  • 

Oklahoma.           „,.,„,.„t    „„,,,   ,,.h»,«v  State    selection    committee    which    is  —~^~— 

10.  Mrs.   Gay   Kruglick.   Earls   Academy.  ,     ,  .  _,    „__„ 

Phoenix.  Arizona.  comprised  of  a  member  we  each  name.  SOUND  ECONOMICS 

11.  Mr.  Michael  Lefklades.  Michigan  Coni  along  with  representatives  of  the  Na-  „RAntFY  Mr  President  I  rise 
Islands.  Inc..  Bay  City.  Michigan.  tional  Association  of  Secondary  School  •  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Ptesident  I  rise 

12.  Mr.  David  Longnecker,  Kiltons  of  Principals,  the  National  Council  for  to  recommend  an  article  enUtled. 
Manchester,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  the  Social  Studies,  and  Youth  for  Un-  "Sound      Economics.      Sound     Trade 

13.  Mr.  P.  Ray  McCormlck.  McCormick  derstanding.  High  school  principals  Policy."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Construction  Co..  Inc..  El  Paso.  Texas.  throughout   the  State   are   Invited   to  York  Times  on  September  15.  1985. 

14.  Ms.  Judy  McCoy.  McCoy  Goldsmith  &  nominate  one  outstanding  high  school  Prof.  Richard  Gardners  article 
Jewelers.  Dubuque.  Iowa.  lunior  for  consideration  urges  the  President  not  to  deal  solely 

,i'  "^'J^'/'Z  H  "*"  w-  ^°'''-  '*''^""  One  SchsThoSp  winner  Is  Lara  wlfh  the  politics  of  the  trade  issue,  but 

^'r^M^^L^^w^^S-'.^srarMudge   *  Ho?n:/ of  B^^HrrSl' S^letter  c/r'  to  begin  solving  the  fundamental  eco^ 

Company.  Stamford,  Connecticut.  tainly   underlines  the  positive  experi-  nomic    problems    affecting    trade.    Mis 

17.  Mr.  Bill  Nourse,  Brookmeade  Hard  ence  which  these  students  enjoy  in  article  adeptly  explains  that  although 
ware  &  Supply,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Japan.  The  value  of  the  program  and  unfair  foreign  trade  practices  need  to 

18.  Mr.  Larry  Stanley,  Empire  Bolt  and  j^e  obviously  beneficial  relationships  be  stopped,  they  only  account  for  10 
Screw.  Inc..  Spokane  Washington.  ^^^      established    between    our    two  percent   of   the   current   trade   Imbal- 

19  Mr.  Ruf us  Tindol.  Tindol  Service.  Inc..  countries     are     made     clear     in     Ms.  ances.   He  cites  five  key  areas  where 

20  Mr  E^n  Munro  Munro  &  Co  Inc  Homer's  letter.  To  quote:  fundamental  policy  are  needed:  The 
Ho?sS^;ng?^Ar^an^.-                          '         '  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  the  part  you  budget  defldt.  exchange  rates,  na  ion- 

21.  Mrs.  Thelma  Stevenson  Ablan.  Steven-  played  in  sending  me  to  Japan.  My  summer  al     competitiveness,     impon     aajusi- 

son  &  Associates.  Chicago.  Illinois.  In  Japan  was  a  learning  and  uplifting  time  ments.     and    capital     flows.     Without 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  15.  1985) 
Sound  Economics.  Sound  Trade  Policy 


chance  in  these  areas    we  may  see  a  mies.  We  can  also  limit  extreme  fluctuations  weaknesses  which.  I  believe,  call  for 

f.itiirp  rnllarxsp  in  what  remains  of  the  I"  exchange  rates  by  coordinated  interven-  fundamental  reforms. 

o^n  traSg  syire^'  rniHes"^'"""  ""'^"  "'''  "'""  '''  ^^'-  '''  ""'  '''"'■  '''T'  '""V' 

Mr.   President.   Professor  Gardner's  ""^^  ^d  "^  ^^uonal  program  to  enhance  our  17^  power  system  is  seif-supportmg. 

article  gives  us  much  to  think  about.  I  competitiveness,  even  if  we  get  the  dollar  That  is.  the  Agency  must  collect  from 

urge  my  colleagues  to  review  it.  and  down.  A  liberal  trade  policy  cannot  survive  its  ratepayers  revenues  »hich  are  sul- 

ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  in  the  United  sutes  if  our  Government  falU  ficient  to  cover  its  expenses  The  Con- 

The  article  follows'  to  show  the  same  concern  for  promoting  gress  does  appropriate  funds  for  cer- 

comparative  trade  advantages  for  our  Indus-  j^in      nonpower      functions      of      the 

tries  that  our  toughest  competitors  do  for  Agp^cv,  but  that  constitutes  less  than 

theirs.  This  does  not  mean  half-baked  ■in-  nprrent    nf    the    total    TVA   budget 

cBy  Richard  N.Gardner)  f-^g '  ^^ef 'thlngs^'^ore  GTv^nr^nt  ThT    elf  sulomn'^'natl^e^  of  "^A 

tlo^oendln^rcoV^'e^'^hL'  c^'^cent^l^  ^rsiLcrto^'orke^'trtln^^ra^d't^Tur-  suggest,  .some  very  >r.ponant  point. 

^«iS^nf  ReieaSs  STonSnr  In  tion   -especially   mathematics    science   and  First,  the  decisions  which  are  made 

^^1^coLuZt^eT^^inn^"t^%^  engineering);     maintenance     rather     thar.  by  T\'A  must  be  paid  for  by  th^  rate- 

TradrpoUcy  tZ  attent^n ^  ^dly  lacking  repeal  (as  the  Administration  proposes  .  of  .^^^  of  the  TVA  system   H'ho  makes 

nhUfim  the  tax  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  ^^^^^      decisions'      A      three-member 

But  so  far  he  has  dealt  only  with  the  poll-  ^^^^Tanfmore  Ex'"DorrimDLn  bT^^^  Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the 

tics  of  the  problem,  not  with  the  economic  Sti^^o^our  exporters  President      and     confirmed      by      the 

fundamenuis^  He  ^^^Jl^'Jll/f^^^'^^  Fourth   a^I^^tment  to  Imports.  Since  the  Senate.    Each    member    serves    for    9 

h"""'  Tn^H^'tfo  '^niv  bf  the  unfaiJ^tr^^^^^^  *»^o'«  "«^"°"  ^-^'^^  ^^""^  °P^"  '"^'  P°"^'^^'  ^^^^   ^he  Board  regularly  makes  de- 

nrl^nefofTtherLuonibur  alto  by  some  "  ">"st  be  willing  to  help  Individuals  who  cisions  about  how  to  conduct  business 

o'f^^rrwn°7om    tiTlTinrrn?tronL'p°oT  '-^.^  "7et  ^d  c'o^^rfli^s  ?^rTby°m"  ^'    ^^^    ''    ^"l'°"    Agency-decisions 

ers.  industries  and  communities  hurt  by  im-  ^^^^^.^^    ^^ve    a    potentially    enormous 

On  protectionism,  the  President  has  the  ?Z'^J'^^,'!'^f^e  malmen^ceTf  import  inipact  on  the  lives  of  the  people  of 

rtght  instincts,  import  surcharges  and  other  l^^^J^^'l.'j^'.^Zre.tTel^^^^^  the  Tennessee  Valley,  their  economic 

trade  restrtctions  would  aga  n  ignite  infla-  personal  hardship,  they  should  be  livelihood,  and  the  condition  of  their 

lion   making  us  le^  fXTJl^ce'anTtXer'  eirtivc^^limRed  in  time'and  conditioned  natural  surroundings.  Yet.  despit*  the 

f"Jf^..^iTJr?cHonTa^a^t^rexDom  wherever  feasible  on  action  by  management  importance  of  T\'A  and  its  activities. 

They  cou*^  LLo  bring  the'^^g^debfcr^s  ^d  labor  to  restore  competitiveness.  ^/o^e  is  provided  a  voice  in  the  deci- 

^o'^pTentK^^tl^Sru^'bleto  ^S" -^^^^  ^/e  rbaT^^rth J  To^  slonmaking     process-not     regulators. 

export,   debtor    nations   could   not   service  P"''/^„,^Htifnric  m/rkeT.  tr^^^  "Ot    the    marketplace,    not    the    Con- 

thelr   debu,   and   this   would   damage   our  ^^f ,°f,i°e  ^e^^^  of  th^TebfirS^  gress,  and  least  of  all.  not  the  people 

banking  system  and  even  our  national  secu-  ^^d  ^^fj^|?^^^^^^^^f^„°;^JJ^^^°f  ^^^^  at  who  will  be  asked  to  pay  for  those  de- 

\X  .      ,              ,              1     .  »„„i^  .,„f»i,  least  $10  billion  more  a  year  in  public  and  cisions.  For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 

tradJSt'ceris'e^enTaUo  IZTi  ^el  Prfvat'e  capiui  Hows,  as  well  as  open  mar-  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  not 

Ta^^nte^esu  a^d  To  res  ore  conhdenS  in  "ets  for  their  exports,  if  they  are  to  service  directly  accountable  to  anyone, 

'f^esidentr^    le^dei^hlp    But    unfatr  their  oebts,  make  the  necess^y  domest^  Accountability    is   an    absolutely   es- 

practices  abroad  account  for  less  than   10  ?;  J^fw""^"^,            resume    their    role    as  ^^^^^^^^  element  in  our  democratic  socl- 

percent  of  the  $150  billion  annual  trade  im-  ''^-^i''i'y„Hrf  Rin?'^"^                ^ost  of  this  ety.  Businesses  rise  and  fall  with  their 

?hTcrn't?JVrS?e'nt'"mUonTUi  J<SL'^TS.onT ZZTZIc^ZI^  T,  decisions.      Elected      officials      inust 

^nnn^h  T^deti  wit^thf ot^r  90  Dercent  co-financing  with  pnvate  lenders,  but  only  answer  to  the  public  at  every  election 

the°Tes;'den?wilT  need''to°c'o'rLlderTunda:  'f  the  Reagan _Adm^inis_trat,ion_ab_andons^iU  And  yet.  in  TVA  w_e  have  an  agencj_of 


mental  policy  changes  in  five  key  areas.  opposition  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  the   Government   which    is   uniformly 

First,  the  budget  deficit.  As  long  as  we  go  *'^'''^ '=*P'tal.                          ,^.„,  d„o»o,,=  absolved   from  this  principle   and   en- 

on  spending  more  than  we  are  saving,  we  These  five  changes  In  President  Reagaxi «  ^^^^^  ^.^^  extraordinary  power.  This 

^                                                      -  policies  would  encounter  political  and  ideo- 


will  continue  to  borrow  abroad  to  make  up    ^^f  *17°„^"^°Z"  arrangement  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 

the  difference.  The  hl_gh  real  interest  rates     logi  a    rs   t  from  -e„be«  of  h'    Ad^     ^.^^,  ,,  ^j.en  called  the  TVA  experi- 


necessary  to  attract  foreign  capital  are  a 


ministration.  Yet  without  movement  in  at 


ment.    As    President    Roosevelt    said 


^■:rnTc«.>^e  o7  the  ovrrvidued  d^^^^^^^  least  some  of  these  areas,  he  will  not  merely  ment.     As    «-esidem    Kooseveii     saia 

^Hvesuo^ur^^de  deficit  see  the  end  of  his  free-trade  policies.  Presl-  when      he     suggested     creating      the 

We  *m  not  elS.e  this  vicious  circle  until  dent  Reagan  will  be  partly  responsible  for  agency,  he  wanted  TVA  to  be- 

the  President   meets  Congress  halfway  on  the  collapse  of  what  Is  left  of  the  openirad  ^  corporation  clothed  in  the  power  of 

deficit  reduction-supporting  some  tax  in-  '"8  system-one  of  the  Un  ted  States  great  Go,,emment  but  possessed  of  the  flexibUity 

creases  as  well  as  limits  on  cost-of-living  ad-  Postwar  contributions  to  lu  own  and  the  ^^  initiative  of  private  enterprises       . 

Justments  in  Social  Security  and  pension  general  welfare.*    Perhaps  the  issue  of  accountability 

programs  for  middle-  and  high-income  citi-                               -^__^— ^—  would    be    of    less   concern    had    there 

zens.  Without  raising  individual  tax  rates.              -j^^.  j^^  rj-^l  ISSUE  IS  been  no  problems  with  the  T\-A  exper- 

we  could  raise  at  least  $60  billion  of  addi-  az-^z-^/^t-x-t- « -dtt  tt-v  y^y-'-i'  ""  >-'       ,  ,  i_  v v,„— » 

tional  revenue  a  year  by  a  30  cent  gasoline                      ACCOLNTABILITY  iment.  But  there  have  been    Nou here 

lax,  by  a  minimum  tax  on  wealthy  Individ-  «  Mr   HUMPHREY   Mr   President,  on  are  problems  more  evident  than  witn 

uaU  and  corporations,  and  by  eliminating  Monday.  I  offered  for  the  Recopd  my  the  nuclear  power  prograni    Founded 

the    deductibility     of     interest     payments  thoughts  on  the  proposal  approved  by  on   what    proved   to   be   faulty    projec- 

except  for  mortgage  interest  on  principal  ^^le      Tennessee      Valley      Authority  tions  of  power  demands  in  the  future. 

residences.                    .       .       ,        ,    ^  [TVA]  Board  of  Directors  to  appoint  TVA  vastly  overcommitied  itself  to  a 

Second,  exchange  rates.  American  leader-  insoector  general  within  the  massive  nuclear  construction  program 
^^^^::.^^^^T^e  we  rgenc?T";gue^d^"at  an'^friTpector  and  wa.  able  to  ^na^ce  this  expa^ion 
cannot  return  to  fixed  exchange  rates,  we  general  created  through  statute,  through  it^  a.ccessto  the  Federa.  Fi- 
can  strengthen  multilateral  surveillance  rather  than  one  simply  appointed  by  nancmg  Bank  [FFBj  V.  hen  commit- 
over  domestic  policies  here  and  in  other  the  Board,  would  be  a  good  first  step  led  to  the  construction  of  the  free 
countries  that  determine  the  relationship  jp  addressing  the  problems  which  the  world's  largest  nuclear  power  system— 
among  currencies.  In  return  for  accepting  fi^g^^cy  now  faces  However,  it  is  mv  which  called  for  the  construction  of  17 
some  international  discussion  of  our  domes-  ^^^.^^  -^^^^  ^^^  problems  which  have  nuclear  reactors-there  were  no  regu- 
tlc  economic  management,  we  could  mobi-  .  ^  ^  Agency  s  Nuclear  Con-  lators  to  question  the  need  for  such  an 
'^rLTr^T!L:7foZ.Tj^J'T^^^^^^^  station  ^^^-UTr^vkl  fundamental  expansion.  And  because  T^^A^a^ 
trade  position  by  stimulating  their  econo-  weaknesses     in     the    TVA    structure,  access  to  easy  financing  at  the  FFB,  it 
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was  effectively  shielded  from  the 
harsh  discipline  of  the  marketplace. 

Today,  the  nuclear  program  Is  In 
shambles.  Of  five  completed  nuclear 
reactors,  none  are  In  operation.  Con- 
struction and  licensing  procedures  at 
four  other  reactors  has  been  indefi- 
nitely delayed. 

Moreover,  because  TVA  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  regular  oversight  in  the  Con- 
gress, another  crucial  link  in  account- 
ability is  lost.  The  effects  are  woefully 
evident  In  a  nuclear  program  that  is 
now  fraught  with  mismanagement. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  there  is 
no  provision  within  the  TVA  Act  for 
the  residents  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
or  their  elected  representatives  to 
have  any  formal  control  over  TVA 
policies  and  programs,  except  indirect- 
ly through  the  President,  and  the 
Congress.  Unlike  other  publicly  owned 
utilities.  TVA's  ratepayers  do  not  have 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  management 
of  the  utility.  And  ratepayers— those 
who  must  pay  for  the  mistakes  of 
management— have  no  rights  under 
the  TVA  Act  In  terms  of  participation. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  issues 
which  face  TVA.  The  creation  of  an 
inspector  general  through  statute 
would  be  a  first  step  toward  introduc- 
ing some  outside  accountability  at  the 
agency.  Clearly,  however,  even  more  Is 
needed.  TVA  has  announced  that  it 
win  raise  the  rates  it  charges  to  its 
customers  6.9  percent  over  the  coming 
year,  an  Increase  which  Is  needed.  In 
part,  to  cover  costs  stemming  from 
problems  associated  with  the  nuclear 
program.  This  rate  increase,  like  all 
TVA  rate  increases,  was  approved  by 
the  TVA  Board  without  approval  by  a 
regulatory  commission  or  the  Con- 
gress. No  such  approval  is  needed 
under  the  law.  And.  tragically,  those 
who  will  have  to  pay  the  higher 
rates— the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley— were  denied  a  voice  In  matters 
crucial  to  them.  In  my  view,  few  would 
stand  to  lose  if  the  TVA  curtain  of  un- 
accountabllity  were  lifted,  and  msmy 
more  would  stand  to  gain.* 


TRADE  POUCY 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  things  this  country  Is  starting  to 
look  at  seriously  Is  our  whole  trawle 
policy.  We  need  a  sensible  appraisal 
that  Is  practical  and  that  is  not  dictat- 
ed by  economic  theory. 

R.C.  Longworth  Is  an  economics 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  general,  I  find  myself  In  agree- 
ment with  what  he  has  to  say.  He  In- 
correctly describes  the  bill  that  our 
colleague  Senator  Bentsen  has  put  In 
as  a  "blanket  25-percent  tariff."  when, 
in  fact,  it  Is  a  long  way  from  that.  But 
except  for  that  minor  Inaccuracy.  It  Is 
a  well-balanced,  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion of  the  reality  we  have  to  face. 


I  ask  that  the  article  on  trade  policy 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept  26.  1985) 
A  Tradb  Policy  is  Overdui 
(By  R.C.  Lonrworlh) 

The  battle  between  the  free-traders  and 
the  protectionists  Is  generating  an  extraor 
dlnary  amount  of  sound  and  fury,  consider- 
ing that  both  sides  are  defending  a  myth 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  myths  hide  the 
real  world.  Both  Congress  and  the  White 
House  are  arguing  about  the  wrong  thing. 
As  a  result,  the  United  States  Is  as  far  as 
ever  from  a  rational  trade  policy  that  might 
reduce  our  record  $150  billion  trade  deficit 
and  enable  US.  Industry  to  compete  In  a 
new  and  baffling  world 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  free  trade, 
and  never  has  been,  despite  President  Rea 
gans  restatement  of  this  credo  eerller  this 
week  and  his  promise  to  punish  violators  of 
the  free-trade  canon.  As  free  trade  does  not 
exist,  neither  does  its  ideological  opposite, 
pure  protectionism. 

Consider  At  least  half  the  trade  In  the 
world  Is  affected,  one  way  or  the  other,  by 
some  sort  of  "protectionism"  — by  tariffs, 
quotas,  subsidies  or  other  measures  that  dis- 
tort trade  by  preventing  Its  free  flow.  These 
measures  grow  daily.  Freetraders  say  this 
should  choke  off  trade  and  Impoverish  us 
all.  Yet  trade  grew  by  9  percent  last  year 
and  will  grow  by  another  4  to  5  percent  this 
year. 

Consider:  With  the  spread  of  multination- 
al companies,  fully  40  percent  of  the  world's 
trade  is  not  between  countries  but  l)etween 
branches  of  companies.  In  other  words, 
trade  flows,  not  Ijetween  a  German  manu- 
facturer and  an  American  buyer,  but  among 
the  various  arms  of  the  same  company, 
often  American-owned— Its  Venezuelan 
mining  arm.  Indonesian  subassembly  arm. 
Mexican  assembly  arm  and  American  mer- 
chandising arm.  all  setting  their  own  prices. 

Consider:  American  manufacturers  com- 
pete less  these  days  against  factories  In 
Europe  or  even  Japan,  where  wage  scales 
are  roughly  similar  to  ours,  than  against 
factories  (often  American-owned]  In  Third 
World  countries,  where  wages  are  one-tenth 
what  an  American  worlier  makes.  No 
amount  of  wage-cutting  here  can  match 
these  Third  World  salaries.  Nor  should  It. 
The  entire  U.S.  economy  la  based  on  sub- 
stantial Income  for  workers. 

Consider:  Almost  every  nation  except  the 
United  States  has  a  trade  policy,  and  makes 
It  part  of  Its  overall  foreign  policy.  They  all 
realized  long  ago  that  trade  Is  vital  to  their 
livelihood  In  these  countries,  government 
policies  on  taxes.  Industry  and  Investment 
are  shaped  to  promote  trade  and  to  expand 
Industries  and  JoIm.  The  official  American 
line,  that  these  rational  policies  are  some- 
how evil,  strikes  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
nutty. 

Against  these  realities.  President  Reagan  s 
faith  in  free  trade-hls  belief  that  all  will  be 
well  if  trade  Is  only  allowed  to  flow  freely, 
with  no  government  Interference  at  all— Is 
touching  but  silly. 

His  congressional  opponents,  frustrated 
by  the  President's  blind  faith  in  this  eco- 
nomic tooth  fairy,  have  responded  with 
blunt  Instruments,  such  as  a  blanket  25  per 
cent  tariff,  as  though  all  Imports  are  equal 
and  all  countries  deserve  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

The  free-trade  theology  stems  from  the 
theory  of  comparative  advantage,  laid  out 


some  170  years  ago  by  English  economist 
David  RIccardo.  Riccardo  argued  that  each 
nation  has  things  It  can  make  better  and 
cheaper  than  other  nations.  Thus.  It  should 
sell  what  It  makes  best,  and  buy  abroad 
things  other  nations  make  better.  In  this 
way,  each  nation  uses  Its  "comparative  ad- 
vantage" to  Its  own  profit. 

RIccardo  used  the  example  of  British  tex- 
tiles and  Portuguese  wine  Even  then,  this 
probably  sounded  better  to  the  British  than 
the  Portuguese.  The  theories  of  free  trade 
and  comparative  advantage  have  always 
been  most  pK>pular  in  whatever  country  hap- 
pened to  l>e  top  dog  In  the  trading  world— as 
the  U.S.  has  been  since  World  War  II 

The  trouble  is  that  "comparative  advan- 
tage"— the  natural  superiority  of  countries 
In  certain  lines  of  work— is  meaningless 
today  The  swift  transfer  of  technology 
means  that  the  most  modern  factories  can 
be  moved  around  the  globe,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lowest  wages.  The  communica- 
tions revolution  means  that  headquarters  In 
Chicago  can  direct  factories  In  Sri  Lanka  as 
easily  as  plants  In  Skokle. 

In  short,  "comparative  advantage"  Is  no 
longer  some  natural.  God-given  blessing  but 
can  be  created  by  any  country  willing  to  go 
to  the  trouble. 

This,  is  fact.  Is  the  biggest  cloud  on  the 
U.S.  trade  horizon.  The  American  trade  def- 
icit with  Europe  will  disappear  when  the 
dollar  weakens.  Even  the  record  deficit  with 
Japan  can  l)e  brought  under  control  when 
the  administration  realizes  that  Japan  is 
more  a  menace  to  the  American  economy 
than  a  fair  weather  friend  in  the  cold  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  threat  of  low-wage  competition 
will  be  with  us  for  years.  As  China  becomes 
a  manufacturing  nation,  this  threat  can 
only  grow.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  Inher- 
ently unfair  about  this.  No  simple,  single 
measures  aimed  at  fair  trade  will  work 
here.  Only  a  full-fledged  trade  policy,  based 
on  world  realities,  will  suffice. 

Does  this  imply  some  "protectionism'"' 
Sure.  It  only  recognizes  that  some  things  we 
have— industries.  Jobs,  communities,  a 
standard  of  living- are  worth  protecting. 
Like  military  defense,  economic  defense 
make  sense.  The  question  Is  not  whether, 
but  how 

An  arsenal  of  weapons  is  at  hand:  quotas. 
sulMldles.  bilateral  agreements-whatever 
works  best  In  specific  situations.  This  is 
much  less  tidy  and  satisfying  than  a  blan- 
ket, brlghl-eyed  belief  In  free  trade  But  un- 
fortunately, ours  Is  not  a  tidy  and  satisfying 
world. 

The  freetraders  maintain  that  the  real 
culprit  is  the  overvalued  dollar  and  that  the 
trade  deficit  will  fall  when  the  dollar  does. 
They  add  that  the  protective  measures 
enable  companies  to  become  fat  and  sloth- 
ful behind  trade  barriers,  losing  the  ability 
to  compete.  Finally,  they  say  trade  barriers 
raise  prices  to  corjsumers  by  keeping  out 
cheap  Imports:  A  recent  Federal  Reserve 
study  put  a  $14  billion  annual  cost  on  cur- 
rent barriers  to  Imports  of  shoes,  textiles, 
cars  and  steel. 

First,  the  dollar  Is  crucially  Important: 
Ek;onomlsts  blame  It  for  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  deficit.  But  when  the  dollar  falls, 
we'll  still  have  a  $75  billion  to  $100  billion 
deficit. 

Second,  many  Industries  have  used  trade 
shields  to  modernize  radically.  Anyone 
whose  Idea  of  a  textile  mill  comes  from 
"Norma  Rae"  should  go  look  at  a  modem 
mill.  But  even  such  modernization  is  over- 


whelmed by  competitors  paying  their  work- 
ers $1  an  hour. 

Finally,  that  $14  billion  figure  must  be 
put  In  perspective.  It  amounts  to  half  of  1 
percent  of  Americas  $3  trillion  gross  nation- 
al product.  That  still  a  lot  of  money,  but 
here  is  the  real  question:  Is  0.5  percent  of 
our  GNP  a  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  trade 
policies  that  could  save  millions  of  Jobs? 

Some  might  say  yes.  some  no.  But  the 
question,  put  this  way.  makes  It  clear  that  a 
set  of  rational  trade  policies,  deliberately 
aimed  at  enhancing  American's  competitive- 
ness in  the  new  global  economy,  would  not 
be  a  ruinous  enterprise,  igniting  inflation 
and  busting  our  budget. 

Such  a  trade  policy  is  long  overdue.  It  is 
time  to  Jettison  the  myths  and  start  dealing 
with  the  real  world.  If  "protectionism"  of- 
fends the  ear.  we  can  call  It  "managed 
trade"  or  "organized  free  trade"  or  some 
other  fancy  name.  At  this  stage,  what  we 
call  it  is  less  important  than  whether  we  do 
it. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  OF 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  8.  This  bill  will  grant 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America. 
Inc..  a  Federal  charter.  This  bill  will 
entitle  the  WA  to  the  benefits  en- 
joyed by  every  other  nonprofit  char- 
tered service  organization. 

As  a  fully  chartered  corporation,  the 
WA  will  now  be  able  to  adequately 
provide  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
produce  research  materials  that  docu- 
ment the  relationships  between  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  American  society. 
As  a  result  of  this  bill,  the  WA  will 
also  be  empowered  with  the  ability  to 
financially  assist  Vietnam  veterans  in 
need,  along  with  their  dependents  and 
survivors. 

Passage  of  this  bill  has  been  a  priori- 
ty for  the  WA  for  quite  some  time.  It 
is  also  long  overdue.  Vietnam  veterans 
have  gone  through  trying  times,  and 
have  worked  hard  to  overcome  the 
stigma  attached  to  their  role  as  veter- 
ans of  an  unpopular  war 

Recognition  of  the  WA  as  a  federal- 
ly chartered  corporation  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  up  the  debt  we 
owe  our  Vietnam  veterans.* 


[From  USA  Today.  Oct.  15.  19851 

Sanctions  Are  Our  Best  Weapon 

(By  Nadine  B.  Hack) 

New  York— I  went  to  South  Africa  firmly 
opposed  to  apartheid  but  painfully  undecid- 
ed about  divestment  or  strong  economic 
sanctions. 

Now,  I  am  convinced  that  sanctions  are  an 
appropriate  response  and  In  fact  the  t>est  le- 
verage we  have.  Regardless  of  Afrikaner 
protests  that  they  will  not  be  influenced  by 
outsiders,  they  obviously  are. 

Black  trade  unionists,  who  hope  divest- 
ment will  not  actually  take  place,  applaud 
the  international  divestment  campaign  as 
the  best  influence  on  their  country's  direc- 
tion. 

While  I  was  there,  a  boycott  of  white- 
owned  businesses  by  the  residents  of  Port 
Elizabeth's  townships— strikingly  similar  to 
the  Birmingham  boycotts— was  having  a  re- 
markably similar  effect:  The  white  mayor 
was  grumbling  that  Pretoria  ought  really  to 
be  doing  something  immediately  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  blacks. 

Economic  sanctions  are  the  last  remaining 
non-violent,  legitimate,  and  appropriate 
means  we  have  to  apply  force. 

A  growing  number  of  blacks  have  become 
so  alienated  and  radicalized  that  they  are  no 
longer  willing  to  tolerate  any  process  of 
transition;  for  them,  the  revolution  is  long 
overdue. 

U.S.  policy  is  perceived  by  both  backers 
and  critics  of  the  government  as  tacit  com- 
plicity with  the  system.  Out  of  frustration 
with  the  West  and  free  enterprise  as  "sup- 
porters of  apartheid.  "  Marxist  ideology  is 
taking  hold  among  many  who  know  nothing 
of  Marxism  or  the  implications  of  a  Marxist 
totalitarian  system. 

In  not  more  fiercely  opposing  apartheid, 
we  are  creating  fertile  territory  for  commu- 
nist influence.  If  we  don't  act  quickly  and 
strongly  in  opposition  to  apartheid,  we  will 
have  created  the  problem  we  most  fear. 

As  Bishop  Tutu  told  us  in  Johannesburg. 
It  is  truly  tragic  to  see  mobs  of  angry  black 
youths  brimming  over  with  pent-up  frustra- 
tion and  hostility,  robbed  of  any  responsible 
leadership,  left  alone  to  roam  the  streets  of 
the  townships. 

Sanctions  will  not  bring  about  Immediate 
reform  nor  end  all  the  difficulties.  However, 
sanctions  can  have  an  effect:  merely  debat- 
ing them  has  already  had  an  impact.  We  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  choice  whether  or 
not  to  make  an  impact  in  South  Africa.* 


SANCTIONS  ARE  OUR  BEST 
WEAPON 

•  Mr.  SIMON  Mr  President,  in  USA 
Today,  Nadine  Hack,  an  investment 
banker  from  the  New  York  area,  had 
an  article  describing  a  visit  she  made 
to  South  Africa.  When  she  went,  she 
was  not  sure  whether  economic  sanc- 
tior\s  were  right  or  wrong,  but  she 
came  back  convinced  that  sanctions 
can  be  helpful. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Nadine  Hack  article,  and  I  ask  that 
her  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


aside  1  day  a  week  for  church  &na 
community  work  projects.  The 
projects  have  ranged  from  clearing 
land  for  an  inner-city  church  in 
Dallas.  TX.  to  paintinp  a  nursery 
school  in  a  ghetto  area  in  Boca  Raton. 
FL.  to  picking  up  trash  ancj  painting 
fire  hydrants  in  Davenport,  WA  Bob 
Davenport.  Wancjenng  Wheels  direc 
tor.  estimates  that  the  Circle  America 
team  will  have  donated  over  $50,000  in 
labor,  calculated  at  minimum  wage,  by 
the  trip's  end. 

A  college  curriculum  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  perimeter  trip,  ena- 
bling the  studenu<;  who  have  taken  on 
this  challenge  to  earn  college  credit  as 
they  travel.  Imagine  the  exceptional 
teaching  materials  afforded  the  in- 
structors and  students  on  the  trip!  The 
participants  are  experiencing  first- 
hand on  a  daily  basis  the  various  social 
structures,  differing  terrain,  and  histo- 
ry of  the  places  they  visit. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  thrust 
of  this  excursion.  I  share  Wandering 
Wheels'  concern  for  encouraging 
yoiuig  persons,  as  well  as  adults,  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  healthy  spiritual, 
mental  and  physical  discipline,  the 
Circle  America  team  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  these  fine  goals  and  for  ac- 
complishing the  most  ambitious  mass 
cycling  coeducational  expedition  ever 
attempted  in  the  United  States.* 


WANDERING  WHEELS 
•  Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr    President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  group  which  desires  spe- 
cial tribute. 

Wandering  Wheels,  a  bicycling  orga- 
nization from  Indiana,  is  concluding  a 
10-month.  12.000-mlle  cycling  trip 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  United 
States.  Sixty  riders  ages  ranging  from 
18  to  52,  will  complete  their  journey 
November  23,  on  St  Simons  Island. 
GA.  which  was  also  the  starting  point 
for  the  trip  that  began  February  2 

While  experiencing  the  geographical 
wonders  of  this  great  country,  the 
bikers  have  encountered  a  variety  of 
lifestyles  and  traditions  unique  to  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  United  Slates. 
Along  with  meeting  the  physical  chal- 
lenge of  the  trip,  the  riders  have  set 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  8:4  S  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corxsent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:45  a.m.  on 
Friday,  October  25.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  Or  SENATOR  PROXMIRI 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Prox- 
mire]  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

TRANSACTION  or  POl-TINF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  orders  just  identified,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9.30  a.m.. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

ORDER  or  PROOEDURE 

Mr  DOLE  Following  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  begin 
consideration  of  S.  1714,  the  farm  bill. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  hope  all 
those  who  agreed  to  offer  their 
amendments   tomorrow   will   do   that 
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and  I  am  certain  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  throughout  the  day. 

If  we  start  early,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  complete  what  action  we  do  on  the 
farm  bill,  say.  around  4  p.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.   I  move  that  the 


Senate  stand  in  recess  until  8:45  a.m. 
on  Friday,  October  25. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
9:02  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. October  25.  1985.  at  8:45  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OI    KIM  ARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  OF 
HOPE  AT  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

HON   WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Sp«"Hfc»r    today, 
the    President    delivered    a    (>..».riiil    and 

m<i\ink:  riddrcss  to  thf  a^^i  miiird  wnrld 
li-adrr-    ^ff    ,ire   at    thf    i   m:..!    N.iiM.ii-    !ii 

mark  'h.  )"'h  anniversarj  <■(  ;'m'  ><i'<<rr,t- 
tional  urk;Htii/iiM.rn 

Presidtrr  [<■  akM'-  -  "i.--,ii-  >*  i>  ii'iih  re- 
alistic and  h.,[..!  u!     11.    >.-,  r.uM-.  .!  ;h.    hrittht 

SUCCe^^'^  m!  'ht  i  ni'ffi  ^.t'mri-  .i-  vifll  as 
its  diMual  Iuilurr>  Ht  ;<ilKi'i1  lUM.ir  Vmcri- 
ca's  commitment  to  that  or^i.mi/,,'  i><p  and 
of  our  country's  hopes  (ut  i  iM.niful 
future. 

The  President  honestly  de--<  rihtd  I  nited 
States-Soviet  differences  and  ihi'  impor- 
tance "'  rt-.iKiru'  "ur  d  i  -  ak-r.  i  rrn' n  Is 
!h.-<>Uk'fi    !rat<k    k'l't    and   '  a  l-. . 

H,  .,!,,(„,-,  a  a  n.  »  tT  la'  i  •-  .  ••  r.  -oUe 
■111  ituin*  rt>;i. 'rial  ..innn'-  v»hi(h  ir.iuhle 
'h.  Kiirld  toda^  aint  in>.'h.  :h.  ir>!.  rests  of 
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Address  by  the  President  to  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 

Commemoration  of  the  40th  Anniversary 

OF  the  United  Nations 

Forty  years  ago.  the  world  awoke  daring 
to  believe  hatreds  unyielding  grip  had  final- 
ly been  broken— daring  to  believe  the  torch 
of  peace  would  be  protected  in  liberty's  firm 
grasp. 

Forty  years  ago.  the  world  yearned  to 
dream  again  innocent  dreams,  to  believe  in 
ideals  with  innocent  trust.  Dreams  of  trust 
are  worthy,  but  in  these  40  years  too  many 
dreams  have  been  shattered,  too  many 
promises  have  been  broken,  too  many  lives 
have  been  lost.  The  painful  truth  is  that  the 
use  of  violence  to  take,  to  exercise,  and  to 
preserve  power  remains  a  persistent  reality 
in  much  of  the  world. 

The  vision  of  the  U.N.  Charter— to  spare 
succeeding  generations  this  scourge  of  war- 
remains  real.  It  still  stirs  our  souls  and 
warms  our  hearts.  But  it  also  demands  of  us 
a  realism  that  is  rockhard.  clear-eyed, 
steady  and  sure— a  realism  that  understands 
the  nations  of  the  United  Nations  are  not 
united. 

I  come  before  you  this  morning  preoccu- 
pied with  peace,  with  ensuring  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  some  of  us  not  be  permit- 
ted to  degenerate  into  open  conflict.  And  I 
come  offering  for  my  ow^n  country  a  new 
commitment,  a  fresh  start. 

On  this  U.N.  anniversary,  we  acknowledge 
its  successes:  the  decisive  action  during  the 
Korean  War:  negotiation  of  the  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Treaty;  strong  support  for  decoloni- 
zation: and  the  laudable  achievements  by 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Nor  must  we  close  our  eyes  to  this  organi- 
zation's disappointments:  its  failure  to  deal 
with  real  security  issues,  the  total  inversion 
of  morality  in  the  infamous  Zionism-is- 
racism  resolution,  the  politicization  of  too 
many  agencies,  the  misuse  of  too  many  re- 
sources. 

The  U.N.  is  a  political  institution  and  poli- 
tics requires  compromise.  We  recognize 
that.  But  let  us  remember— from  those  first 
days,  one  guiding  star  was  supposed  to  light 
our  path  toward  the  U.N.  vision  of  peace 
and  progress— the  star  of  freedom. 

What  kind  of  people  will  we  be  40  years 
from  today?  May  we  answer— free  people, 
worthy  of  freedom,  and  firm  in  the  convic- 
tion that  freedom  is  not  the  sole  prerogative 
of  a  chosen  few,  but  the  universal  right  of 
all  Gods  children. 

This  is  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Righu  set  forth  in  1948.  And  this  Is 
the  affirming  flame  the  United  States  has 
held  high  to  a  watching  world.  We  champi- 
on freedom  not  only  because  it  is  practical 
and  beneficial,  but  because  it  is  morally 
right  and  just. 

Free  people,  whose  governments  rest  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  do  not  wage 
war  on  their  neighbors.  Free  people,  blessed 
by  economic  opportunity,  and  protected  by 
laws  that  respect  the  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual, are  not  driven  toward  the  domination 
of  others. 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  the  United 
States  is  far  from  perfect.  Yet  we  have  en- 
deavored earnestly  to  carry  out  our  respon- 


sibilities to  the  Charter  these  past  40  years, 
and  we  take  national  pride  in  our  contribu- 
tions to  peace; 

We  take  pride  in  40  years  of  helping  avert 
a  new  world  war  and  pride  in  our  alliances 
that  protect  and  preserve  us  and  our  friends 
from  aggression.  We  take  pride  in  the  Camp 
David  agreements  and  our  efforts  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  rooted  in  resolutions  242 
and  338;  in  supporting  Pakistan,  target  of 
outside  intimidation;  in  assisting  El  Salva- 
dor's struggle  to  carry  forward  its  democrat- 
ic revolution;  in  answering  the  appeal  of  our 
Caribbean  friends  in  Grenada;  in  seeing 
Grenada's  representative  here  today,  voting 
the  will  of  its  own  people.  And  we  take  pride 
in  our  proposals  to  reduce  the  weapons  of 
war. 

We  submit  this  history  as  evidence  of  our 
sincerity  of  purpose.  But  today  it  is  more 
important  to  speak  to  you  about  what  my 
country  proposes  to  do.  in  these  closing 
years  of  the  20th  century,  to  bring  about  a 
safer,  a  more  peaceful,  a  more  civilized 
world. 

Let  us  begin  with  candor— with  words  that 
rest  on  plain  and  simple  facts.  The  differ- 
ences between  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  deep  and  abiding. 

The  United  Stales  is  a  democratic  nation. 
Here  the  people  rule.  We  build  no  walls  to 
keep  them  in.  nor  organize  any  system  of 
police  to  keep  them  mute.  We  occupy  no 
country.  The  only  land  abroad  we  occupy  is 
beneath  the  graves  where  our  heroes  rest 
What  is  called  the  West  is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  free  nations,  all  of  whom  fiercely 
value  their  Independence  and  their  sover- 
eignty. And  as  deeply  as  we  cherish  our  t)e- 
liefs,  we  do  not  seek  to  compel  others  to 
share  them. 

When  we  enjoy  these  vast  freedoms  as  we 
do,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  re- 
strictions of  dictatorship's  which  seek  to 
control  each  institution  and  every  facet  of 
people's  lives,  the  expression  of  their  be- 
liefs, their  movements,  and  their  contacts 
with  the  outside  world.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  the  ideological  premise  that 
force  Is  an  acceptable  way  to  exparid  &  polit- 
ical system. 

We  Americans  do  not  accept  that  any  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  command  and 
order  the  lives  of  Its  people  that  any  nation 
has  a  historic  right  to  use  force  to  export  its 
Ideology.  This  belief— regarding  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  limitations  of  government- 
is  at  the  core  of  our  deep  and  abiding  differ- 
ences with  the  Soviet  Union,  differences 
that  put  us  into  natural  conflict— and  com- 
petition—with one  another. 

We  would  welcome  enthusiastically  f  true 
competition  of  ideas,  welcome  a  competition 
of  economic  strength  and  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic creativity,  and.  yes.  welcome  a  compe- 
tition for  the  good  will  of  the  world's 
people.  But  we  cannot  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  force  and  subversion  to 
consoiidatf  and  expand  the  reach  of  totali- 
tarianism 

When  Mr  Grorbachev  and  I  meet  In 
Geneva  next  month,  I  look  to  a  fresh  start 
in  the  relationship  of  our  two  nations.  We 
can  and  should  meet  in  the  spirit  that  we 
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can  deal  with  our  differences  peacefully. 
That  Is  what  we  expect. 

The  only  way  to  resolve  differences  is  to 
understand  them.  We  must  have  candid  and 
complete  discussions  of  where  dangers  exist 
and  where  peace  is  being  disrupted.  Make 
no  mistake:  our  policy  of  open  and  vigorous 
competition  rests  on  a  realistic  view  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  at  Geneva,  we  must 
review  the  reasons  for  the  current  level  of 
mistrust. 

For  example,  in  1972  the  international 
community  negotiated  In  good  faith  a  ban 
on  biological  and  toxin  weapons.  In  1975  we 
negotiated  the  Helsinki  accords  on  human 
rights  and  freedoms:  and  during  the  decade 
Just  past,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  negotiated  several  agreements  on 
strategic  weapons.  Yet,  we  feel  It  will  be 
necessary  at  Geneva  to  discuss  with  the 
Soviet  Union  what  we  believe  are  their  vio- 
lations of  a  number  of  the  provisions  in  all 
of  these  agreements.  Indeed,  this  Is  why  it  is 
important  that  we  have  this  opportunity  to 
air  our  differences  through  face-to-face 
meetings— to  let  frank  talk  substitute  for 
anger  and  tension. 

The  United  States  has  never  sought  trea 
ties  merely  to  paper  ever  differences.  We 
continue  to  l>elleve  that  a  nuclear  war  Is  one 
that  cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought.  That  is  why  we  have  sought,  for 
nearly  10  years,  still  seek,  and  will  discuss  In 
Geneva  radical.  equlUble,  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  these  vast  arsenals  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  latest  round  of 
the  ongoing  negotiations  in  Geneva,  the 
Soviet  Union  presented  a  specific  proposal 
Involving  numerical  values.  We  are  studying 
the  Soviet  counter-proposal  careful'.y.  I  be 
Ueve  that  within  their  proposal  t'lere  are 
seeds  which  we  should  nurture,  and  In  the 
coming  weeks  we  will  seek  to  establish  a 
genuine  process  of  give-and-take. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  also  seeking  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Soviet  Union  In  Geneva  the 
vital  relationship  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems,  including  the  possibility  of 
moving  toward  a  more  stable  and  secure 
world  In  which  defenses  play  a  growing  role. 

The  ballistic  missile  Is  the  most  awesome, 
threatening,  and  destructive  weapon  In  the 
history  of  man.  Thus.  I  welcome  the  Inter- 
est of  the  new  Soviet  leadership  In  the  re- 
duction of  offensive  strategic  forces.  Ulti- 
mately, we  must  remove  this  menace— once 
and  for  all— from  the  face  of  this  Earth. 

Until  that  day.  the  United  SUtes  seeks  to 
escape  the  prison  of  mutual  terror  by  re- 
search and  testing  that  could,  in  time, 
enable  us  to  neutralize  the  threat  of  these 
ballistic  missiles  and.  ultimately,  render 
them  obsolete. 

How  Is  Moscow  threatened— If  the  capitals 
of  other  nations  are  protected?  We  do  not 
ask  that  the  Soviet  leaders— whose  country 
has  suffered  so  much  from  war— leave  their 
people  defenseless  against  foreign  attack. 
Why  then  do  they  Insist  that  we  remain  un- 
defended? Who  is  threatened  if  Western  re- 
search—and Soviet  research  that  is  itself 
well-advanced— should  develop  a  non-nucle- 
ar system  which  would  threaten  not  human 
beings,  but  only  ballistic  missiles? 

Surely,  the  world  will  sleep  more  secure 
when  these  missiles  have  been  rendered  use- 
less, militarily  and  politically,  when  the 
Sword  of  Damocles  that  has  hung  over  our 
planet  for  too  many  decades  Is  lifted  by 
Western  and  Russian  scientists  working  to 
shield  their  cities  and  their  citizens  and  one 
day  shut  down  space  as  an  avenue  for  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KIM  ARKS 

If  we  are  destined  by  history  to  compete, 
militarily,  to  keep  the  peace,  then  let  us 
compete  in  systems  that  defend  our  soci- 
eties rather  than  weapons  which  can  de 
stroy  us  both,  and  much  of  God's  creation 
along  with  us. 

Some  18  years  ago.  then-Premier  Aleksel 
Kosygin  was  asked  about  a  moratorium  on 
the  development  of  an  anti  missile  defense 
system.  The  official  Soviet  news  agency. 
TASS.  reported  he  replied  with  these  words: 
"I  believe  that  defensive  systems,  which 
prevent  attack,  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
arms  race,  but  constitute  a  factor  prevent 
Ing  the  death  of  people.  Maybe  an  anti 

missile  system  Is  more  expensive  than  an  of- 
fensive system,  but  It  Is  designed  not  to  kill 
people  but  to  preserve  human  lives." 

Preserving  lives.  No  peace  is  more  funda 
mental  than  that.  Great  obstacles  lie  ahead, 
but  they  should  not  deter  us.  Peace  is  Gods 
commandment.  Peace  is  the  holy  shadow 
cast  by  men  treading  on  the  path  of  virtue 
But  Just  as  we  all  know  what  peace  u.  we 
certainly  know  what  peace  is  not. 

Peace  based  on  repression  cannot  be  true 
peace  and  is  secure  only  when  Individuals 
are  free  to  direct  their  own  governments. 

Peace  based  on  partition  cannot  l>e  true 
peace.  Put  simply:  nothing  can  Justify  the 
continuing  and  permanent  division  of  the 
European  continent.  Walls  of  partition  and 
distrust  must  give  way  to  greater  communi- 
cation for  an  Open  World.  Before  leaving 
for  Geneva.  I  shall  make  major  new  propos- 
als to  achieve  this  goal. 

Peace  based  on  mutual  fear  cannot  be  true 
peace  because  staking  our  future  on  a  pre 
carious  balance  of  terror  is  not  good 
enough.  The  world  needs  a  balance  of 
safety. 

Finally,  a  peace  based  on  averting  our 
eyes  from  trouble  cannot  be  true  peace.  The 
consequences  of  conflict  are  every  bit  as 
tragic  when  the  destruction  Is  contained 
within  one  country. 

Real  peace  is  what  we  seek,  and  that  Is 
why  today  the  United  States  is  presenting 
an  Initiative  that  addresses  what  will  be  a 
central  Issue  in  Geneva— the  resolution  of 
regional  conflicts  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Our  own  position  Is  clear:  as  the  oldest 
nation  of  the  New  World,  as  the  first  antl- 
colonial  power,  the  United  States  rejoiced 
when  decolonization  gave  birth  to  so  many 
new  nations  after  World  War  II  We  have 
always  supported  the  right  of  the  people  of 
each  nation  to  define  their  own  destiny.  We 
have  given  $300  billion  since  1945  to  help 
people  of  other  countries.  And  we  have  tried 
to  help  friendly  governments  defend  against 
aggression,  subversion,  and  terror. 

We  have  noted  with  great  interest  similar 
expressions  of  peaceful  Intent  by  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  not  here  to  chal- 
lenge the  good  faith  of  what  they  say.  But 
Isn't  it  Important  for  us  to  weigh  the  record, 
as  well? 
-In  Afghanistan,  there  are  118.000  Soviet 
troops     prosecuting     war    against     the 
Afghan  people. 
-In  Cambodia,  140.000  Soviet-backed  Vt 
etnamese  soldiers  wage  a  war  of  occupa- 
tion. 
—In  Ethiopia.  1.700  Soviet  advisers  are  In- 
volved in  military  planning  and  support 
operations     along     with     2.500     Cuban 
combat  troops. 
-In  Angola-1.200  Soviet  military  advls 
ers  Involved  In  planning  and  supervising 
combat    operations,    along    with    35.000 
Cuban  troops. 
—In    Nicaragua— some    8,000    Soviet    bloc 
and  Cuban  personnel.   Including   about 
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3,500  military  and  secret  police  person- 
nel. 

All  of  these  conflicts— some  of  them  under 
way  for  a  decade— originate  in  local  disputes 
but  they  share  a  common  characteristic: 
they  are  the  consequence  of  an  ideology  im- 
posed from  without,  dividing  nations  and 
creating  regimes  that  are.  almost  from  the 
day  they  take  power,  at  war  with  their  own 
people.  And  in  each  case.  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism's war  with  the  people  becomes  war  with 
their  neighbors. 

These  wars  are  exacting  a  straggerlng 
human  toll  and  threaten  to  spill  across  na- 
tional boundaries  and  trigger  dangerous 
confrontations.  Where  is  it  more  appropri- 
ate than  right  here  at  the  United  Nations  to 
call  attention  to  Article  2  of  our  Charter 
which  Instructs  members  to  refrain  "from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state.  .  .  ."? 

During  the  past  decade  these  wars  played 
a  large  role  in  building  suspicions  and  ten- 
sions In  my  country  over  the  purpose  of 
Soviet  policy.  This  gives  us  an  extra  reason 
to  address  them  seriously  today. 

Last  year  I  proposed  from  this  podium 
that  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
hold  discussions  on  some  of  these  Issues, 
and  we  have  done  so.  But  I  believe  these 
problems  need  more  than  talk. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  proposing,  and  are 
fully  committed  to  support,  a  regional  peace 
process  that  seeks  progress  on  three  levels: 

First,  we  l)elleve  the  starting  point  must 
he  a  process  of  negotiation  among  the  war- 
ring parties  In  each  country  I've  men- 
tioned—which, in  the  case  of  Afghanistan, 
includes  the  Soviet  Union.  The  form  of 
these  talks  may  and  shouia  vary,  but  negoti- 
ations—and an  improvement  of  internal  po- 
litical conditions— are  essential  to  achieving 
an  end  to  violence,  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops  and  national  reconciliation. 

There  is  as  second  level:  once  negotiations 
take  hold  and  the  parties  directly  involved 
are  making  real  progress,  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  sit  down  together.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
Impose  any  solutions  in  this  separate  set  of 
talks.  Such  solutions  would  not  last.  But  the 
Issue  we  should  address  Is  how  best  to  sup- 
port the  ongoing  talks  among  the  warring 
parties.  In  some  cases.  It  might  well  t>e  ap- 
propriate to  consider  guarantees  for  any 
agreements  already  reached.  But  In  every 
case  the  primary  task  Is  to  promote  this 
goal:  verified  elimination  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary presence  and  restraint  on  the  flow  of 
outside  arms. 

Finally.  If  these  first  two  steps  are  success 
ful.  we  could  move  on  to  the  third— welcom 
Ing  each  country  back  Into  the  world  econo- 
my so  Its  citizens  can  share  in  the  dynamic 
growth  that  other  developing  countries- 
countries  that  aTe  at  peace— enjoy.  Despite 
past  differences  with  these  regimes,  the 
United  States  would  respond  generously  to 
their  democratic  reconciliation  with  their 
own  people,  their  respect  for  human  rights, 
and  their  return  to  the  family  of  free  na 
tlons. 

Of  course,  until  such  time  as  these  negoti 
ations  result  In  definitive  progress,  Ameri- 
ca s  support  for  struggling  democratic  resist- 
ance forces  must  not  and  shall  not  cease. 

This  plan  Is  bold.  And  It  is  realistic.  It  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  existing  peace-making 
efforts;  It  complements  them  We  are  not 
trying  to  solve  every  conflict  In  every  region 
of  the  globe,  and  we  recognize  that  each 
conflict  has  Its  own  character  Naturally 
other  regional  problems  will  require  differ- 
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ent  approaches.  But  we  believe  that  the  re- 
current pattern  of  conflict  that  we  see  in 
these  five  cases  ought  to  l>e  broken  as  soon 
as  possible. 

We  must  begin  somewhere,  so  let  us  begin 
where  there  is  great  need  and  great  hope. 
This  will  be  a  clear  step  forward  to  help 
people  choose  their  future  more  freely. 
Moreover,  this  is  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity for  the  Soviet  side  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  regional  peace  which  in  turn  can 
promote  future  dialogue  and  negotiations 
on  other  critical  issues. 

With  hard  work  and  imagination,  there  is 
no  limit  to  what,  working  together,  our  na- 
tions can  achieve.  Gaining  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  these  conflicts  will  open  whole  new 
vistas  for  peace  and  progress— the  discovery 
that  the  promise  of  the  future  lies  not  in 
measures  of  military  defense,  or  the  control 
of  weapons,  but  In  the  expansion  of  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  human  rights. 

Only  when  the  human  spirit  can  worship, 
create,  and  build,  only  when  people  are 
given  a  personal  stake  in  determining  their 
own  destiny  and  benefitting  from  their  own 
risks  do  societies  become  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive, dynamic,  and  free. 

We  need  only  open  our  eyes  to  the  eco- 
nomic evidence  all  around  us.  Nations  that 
deny  their  people  opportunity— in  Eastern 
Europe.  Indochina,  southern  Africa,  and 
Latin  America— without  exception  are  drop- 
ping further  behind  in  the  race  for  the 
future. 

But  where  we  see  enlightened  leaders  who 
understand  that  economic  freedom  and  per- 
sonal incentive  are  key  to  development,  we 
see  economies  striding  forward.  Singapore. 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea— India.  Botswana, 
and  China.  These  are  among  the  current 
and  emerging  success  stories  because  they 
have  the  courage  to  give  economic  incen- 
tives a  chance. 

Let  us  all  heed  the  simple  eloquence  in 
Andrei  Sakharov's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  mes- 
sage: International  trust,  mutual  under- 
standing, disarmament  and  international  se- 
curity are  Inconceivable  without  an  open  so- 
ciety with  freedom  of  information,  freedom 
of  conscience,  the  right  to  publish  and  the 
right  to  travel  and  choose  the  country  in 
which  one  wishes  to  live." 

At  the  core,  this  is  an  eternal  truth.  Free- 
dom works.  That  is  the  promise  of  the  Open 
World  and  awaits  only  our  collective  grasp. 
Forty  years  ago.  hope  came  alive  again  for  a 
world  that  hungered  for  hope  I  believe  fer- 
vently that  hope  is  still  alive. 

The  United  States  has  spoken  with  candor 
and  conviction  today,  but  that  does  not 
lessen  these  strong  feelings  held  by  every 
American:  It's  in  the  nature  of  Americans  to 
hate  war  and  its  destructlveness.  We  would 
rather  wage  our  struggle  to  rebuild  and 
renew,  not  to  tear  down.  We  would  rather 
fight  against  hunger,  disease,  and  catastro- 
phe. We  would  rather  engage  our  adversar- 
ies in  the  battle  of  ideals  and  ideas  for  the 
future. 

These  principles  emerge  from  the  Innate 
openness  and  good  character  of  our  people— 
and  from  our  long  struggle  and  sacrifice  for 
our  liberties  and  the  liberties  of  others. 
Americans  always  yearn  for  peace.  They 
have  a  passion  for  life.  They  carry  in  their 
hearts  a  deep  capacity  for  reconciliation. 

Last  year  at  this  General  Assembly,  I  indi- 
cated there  was  every  reason  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  shorten  the 
distance  between  us.  In  Geneva— the  first 
meeting  between  our  heads  of  government 
in  more  than  6  years— Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I 
will  have  that  opportunity. 
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So,  yes,  let  us  go  to  Geneva  with  both 
sides  committed  to  dialogue.  Let  both  sides 
go  committed  to  a  world  with  fewer  nuclear 
weapons— and  some  day  with  none.  Let  both 
sides  go  committed  to  walk  together  on  a 
safer  path  into  the  21st  century  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  enduring  peace. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  Just 
talk  of  a  better  world.  It  is  time  to  act.  And 
we  will  act  when  nations  cease  to  try  to 
impose  their  ways  upon  others.  And  we  will 
act  when  they  realize  that  we.  for  whom  the 
achievement  of  freedom  has  come  dear,  will 
do  what  we  must  to  preserve  it  from  assault. 

America  Is  corrunltted  to  the  world,  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  world  is  inside  Amer- 
ica. After  all.  only  a  few  miles  from  this 
very  room  is  our  Statue  of  Liberty,  past 
which  life  began  anew  for  millions— where 
the  peoples  from  nearly  every  country  in 
this  hall  joined  to  build  these  United  States. 

The  blood  of  each  nation  courses  through 
the  American  vein— and  feeds  the  spirit  that 
compels  us  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  fate 
of  this  good  Earth.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that 
warms  our  heart  in  concern  to  help  ease  the 
desperate  hunger  that  grips  proud  people 
on  the  African  continent. 

It  is  the  internationalist  spirit  that  came 
together  last  month  when  our  neighbor. 
Mexico,  was  struck  suddenly  by  an  earth- 
quake. Even  as  the  Mexican  nation  moved 
vigorously  into  action— there  were  heart- 
warming offers  by  other  nations  offering  to 
help  and  glimpses  of  people  working  togeth- 
er, without  concern  for  national  self-interest 
or  gain. 

And  if  there  was  any  meaning  to  salvage 
out  of  that  tragedy,  it  was  found  one  day  in 
a  huge  mound  of  rubble  that  was  once  the 
Juarez  Hospital  in  Mexico  City. 

A  week  after  that  terrible  event  and  as  an- 
other day  of  despair  unfolded— a  team  of 
workers  heard  a  faint  sound  coming  some- 
where from  the  heart  of  the  crushed  con- 
crete and  twisted  steel.  Hoping  beyond 
hope,  they  quickly  burrowed  toward  it. 

As  the  late  afternoon  light  faded,  and 
racing  against  time,  they  found  what  they 
had  heard— and  the  first  of  three  baby 
girls— newborn  infants— emerged  to  the 
safety  of  the  rescue  team. 

Here  is  the  scene  through  the  eyes  of  one 
who  was  there.  "Everyone  was  so  quiet 
when  they  lowered  that  little  baby  down  in 
a  basket  covered  with  blankets.  The  baby 
didn't  make  a  sound,  either.  But  the  minute 
they  put  her  in  the  Red  Cross  ambulance 
everybody  just  got  up  and  cheered." 

Well,  amidst  all  that  hopelessness  and 
debris  came  a  timely— and  timeless— lesson 
for  us  all.  We  witnessed  the  miracle  of  life. 

It  is  on  this  that  I  believe  our  nations  can 
make  a  renewed  commitment.  The  miracle 
of  life  is  given  by  One  greater  than  our- 
selves. But  once  given,  each  life  is  ours  to 
nurture  and  preserve— to  foster  not  only  for 
todays  world  but  for  a  better  one  to  come. 

There  is  no  purp)ose  more  noble  than  for 
us  to  sustain  and  celebrate  life  in  a  turbu- 
lent world.  That  is  what  we  must  do  now. 
We  have  no  higher  duty— no  greater  cause 
as  humans.  Life— and  the  preservation  of 
freedom  to  live  It  in  dignity— Is  what  we  are 
on  this  Earth  to  do. 

Everything  we  work  to  achieve  must  seek 
that  end  so  that  some  day  our  prime  minis- 
ters, our  premiers,  our  presidents  and  our 
general  secretaries  will  talk  not  of  war  and 
peace— but  only  of  peace. 

We've  had  40  years  to  l>egln.  Let  us  not 
waste  one  more  moment  to  give  back  to  the 
world  all  that  we  can  in  return  for  this  mir- 
acle of  life. 
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Thank  you. 
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HON,  WILU.4M  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  198S 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  with  m>  r.>lleajrue^  a  speech 
pven  b>  Wa>ni'  (  oijn!*  SKieriff  Bfib  Kirano 
to  V  AW  members  at  local  iK',  in  Romulus. 
Ml.  earlier  this  month.  I  found  Sheriff  Fi- 
cano's  viewpoint  insightful  when  1  heard 
his  remarks  at  this  meeting.  Hi§  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  of  Bob  Ficano.  Shkrift,  Wayne 
County.  MI 

It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today  on  this  special  occasion. 

My  remarks  will  be  relatively  short.  One 
of  the  second  times  that  I  did  meet  Clarence 
was  out  at  Standard  Tube  during  a  strike 
that  was  going  on.  That  was  one  of  the  first 
experiences  that  I  ever  had.  I  was  in  the 
office  only  2  weeks  at  that  time.  I  have  had 
some  experience  obviously  with  the  UAW. 

My  grandfather  came  out  of  local  600.  He 
had  been  bringing  me  to  events  since  I  was 
about  5  years  old.  He  eventually  retired 
from  local  182. 

That  day  the  sheriff's  department  was 
supposed  to  have  exercises  with  the  Red- 
ford  Police  Department.  They  were  to  be  In 
the  park.  I  will  never  forget.  I  drove  to  the 
police  department  and  they  said  the  chief 
was  around  Telegraph  and  Plymouth  Road. 
My  grandmother  had  lived  in  that  area  and 
I  could  not  remember  a  park  there  I  drove 
down  and  one  of  the  first  people  I  saw  was 
the  UAW  person  out  In  the  middle  of  the 
street  who  had  a  yellow  Jacket  on.  I  think 
Frank  Runnels,  your  regional  director,  had 
just  been  elected.  In  fact,  he  had  just  come 
in  from  California  right  at  the  time  of  the 
strike.  I  will  never  forget  seeing  that  and 
there  were  probably  over  200  UAW  mem- 
bers. 

They  had  the  SUte  police,  the  local  Red- 
ford  police,  everyone  lined  up  along  the  left 
hand  turn  lane  that  faced  Standard  Tube.  I 
will  never  forget  the  police  chief  coming  up 
to  me.  He  said  Robert,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  bring  them  through.  I  said  what's  this  all 
about?  He  said  well  there  wasn't  even  a 
court  injunction  at  the  time  of  the  picket* 
or  anything.  We  are  going  to  have  to  bring 
them  through.  It  is  our  obligation  as  police 
officers  to  do  this. 

Well,  I  said  I  know  quite  a  few  of  those 
people  that  are  on  the  other  side,  I  also  felt 
that  they  were  reasonable.  I  said,  can  we  go 
over  and  talk  to  them.  He  said,  oh  no,  no. 
no,  it  is  too  dangerous.  So  I  think  I  gave  him 
a  heart  attack  cause  I  actually  went  right  in 
the  middle  I  saw  Frank  and  I  said  can  we 
tallc  about  it  I  happened  to  know  the  drug 
store  owner  that  a  as  right  across  the  street. 
As  I  said  my  grandmother  lived  in  that  area 
and  I  spent  many  many  summers  there  I 
figured  we  could  use  their  back  room,  and 
sure  enough  they  had  a  little  storage  area. 
At  that  point  we  got  the  supervisor  of  the 
township,  James  Kelly,  the  chief  of  police, 
myself  and  Frank  got  the  owner  on  the 
phone.  I  told  him  at  that  time  that  I 
thought  It  was  highly  dangerous.  I  will 
never  forget  what  he  called  them. 
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Obviously  they  were  scabs  that  they  were 
trying  to  bring  In.  but  he  kept  referring  to 
them  as  "replacement  personnel".  I  said  to 
him  you  linow  you  may  think  this  Is  rather 
funny,  but  you  are  sitting  on  the  property 
and  your  officers  can  see  all  of  Plymouth 
Road  and  all  the  activity.  If  we  try  to  bring 
anybody  through,  obviously,  somebody's 
going  to  get  hurt.  Either  someone  on  the 
pickets  or  one  of  the  police  officers.  I  said 
you  know  in  the  very  end  you  are  going  to 
be  nice  and  safe  and  sound  and  you  know  we 
are  going  to  have  this  conflict  and  yet  you 
are  going  to  end  up  benefitting  from  this 
and  no  one  else  ts.  But  I  suggest,  why  don't 
you  come  out  and  why  don't  you  try  to  ne- 
gotiate a  contract.  And  sure  enough  by  the 
power  of  persuasion  he  did  come  out  and 
they  ended  up  at  a  tavern.  I  guess,  about  a 
block  and  a  half  down.  They  got  the  owner 
and  Frank  and  the  local  president. 

Unfortunately.  I  don't  think  they  ever  did 
work  out  the  contract.  That  was  one  of  the 
first  experiences  that  I  had  coming  from 
the  Job.  A  lot  of  it  really  had  to  do  with  my 
background  of  being  close  to  lalwr.  I  am  not 
embarrased  by  it  at  all.  In  fact,  we  have 
been  able  to  carry  it  over  Into  the  sheriff's 
department  through  cooperation  and  not 
confrontation.  I  have  over  five  unions  that  I 
deal  with  myself  In  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment. We  have  been  able  to  arrange  a  lot  of 
cooperation  and  a  lot  of  projects  that  we 
have  started  on.  And.  I  can  tell  you  a  lot  of 
accomplishments  that  we've  had  in  the 
sheriffs  department,  but  I  am  not  really 
here  to  talk  to  you  about  that  day. 

I've  become  very  concerned  as  the  Con- 
gressman has  about  not  only  unions,  but 
also  the  Democratic  Party.  You  know,  many 
people,  especially  the  Republicans,  are  now 
starting  to  question  If  we've  not  done  too 
much  for  unions.  I  see  the  union  movement 
as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  good  In  this 
Nations  history.  It  was  less  than  a  lifetime 
ago  that  you  could  work  yourself  to  death. 
in  a  system  that  would  take  from  those  who 
labored  everything  it  could  and  give  back  as 
little  as  possible.  It  was  less  than  100  years 
ago  that  children  worked  like  slaves;  that 
scores  died  In  burning  buildings  where  work- 
ing people  had  been  packed  in  under  Intol- 
erable conditions  and  It  was  less  than  100 
years  ago  that  this  Nation  operated  largely 
on  the  assumption  that  the  rich  should  get 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  working  class, 
even  if  It  killed  the  working  class.  Govern 
ment  worked  to  help  the  rich  man  by 
msJcing  way  for  railroads,  by  providing  them 
with  land,  by  arranging  for  International 
trading.  But  less  than  100  years  ago  Govern- 
ment did  very  little  for  the  worker. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
at>out  corporate  profits  and  the  good  corpo- 
rations do  for  us.  I  agree,  corporations  are 
needed  and  are  obviously  an  Integral  part  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  but  what  we 
don't  hear  about,  what  we  seem  some  limes 
to  be  forgetting,  are  the  coal  miners  who 
choked  to  death  to  make  their  owners  rich, 
working  women  in  Southern  textile  mills 
who  have  been  treated  little  better  than  ani- 
mals, and  the  ugly  exploitations  of  the  early 
auto  industry.  We  too  soon  forget  the  pain 
and  injustice  that  were  casually  heaped 
upon  millions  of  people. 

The  union  movement  was  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  basic  decency  and 
fairness.  It  was  a  movement  that  said  that 
people  who  worked  for  a  living  because  they 
had  to— the  people  who  fill  the  front  rows 
In  the  shift,  who  work  in  the  factory,  who 
serve  the  institutions  of  commerce  and  who 
deliver  Government  services— should  not  be 
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abused:  rather,  they  should  be  dealt  with 
fairly  They  should  be  paid  a  decent  wage, 
should  be  protected  against  accldenUs  and 
should  be  provided  for  In  their  old  age  be 
cause  they  earned  It.  In  fact,  ever  since 
Adam  and  Eve.  human  nature  has  needed  to 
be  coaxed  into  doing  the  right  thing.  And  so 
we  needed  the  union  movement  and  we  got 
It.  Thank  God  for  people  like  Samuel  Gom 
pers.  William  Green.  Walter  Reuther  and 
that  generation  of  giants  for  the  union 
movement.  But  what  they  really  did  for  the 
people  of  this  State,  they  kept  families 
Intact,  for  the  fairness  and  decency  the 
union  movement  has  brought  to  American 
society.  I  think  it  is  rtght.  now.  to  remember 
the  union  movement.  But  I  think  It  is  more 
than  right.  I  think  it  is  necessary  today,  be 
cause  of  the  challenge  that  unlor^s  face. 

I  guess  the  best  way  to  express  it  is  to  look 
at  it  ourselves.  I  have  a  copy  of  an  interview 
by  a  woman.  She  was  a  member  of  the  UAW 
and  was  interviewed  on  television  about  6 
months  after  the  Reagan  landslide  in  1984. 
These  were  her  words.  We  used  to  be  po 
litically  active  Then  we  got  good  contracts 
from  the  unions  and  we  got  a  winter  vaca- 
tion and  even  a  summer  vacation.  We  got 
wall-to-wall  carpeting  and  freezers  and  new 
cars.  Then  when  new  workers  came  on  over 
the  years,  we're  looking  pretty  good.  We're 
In  the  middle  class.  We  don  t  become  politi- 
cally active  any  more  with  the  union  or  with 
Government.  We  believe  that  Reagan  was 
the  guy  who  would  protect  what  we  had  We 
were  wrong.  Now  we  have  to  start  waking 
up.  We  didn't  get  what  we  have  from 
Reagan.  We  didn't  get  it  by  walking  away 
from  the  unions  or  from  political  fighU.  We 
got  it  from  tough  unions  that  fought  for 
what  they  wanted.  Now  we've  got  to  wake 
up.  There's  a  movement  afuot  In  this  land 
not  just  to  knock  out  the  unions,  but  to 
knock  everybody  out.  All  unions." 

I  tell  you  brothers  and  sisters,  I  am  awake 
I  know  you  are,  too.  And  together  we  can 
wake  up  this  State.  I  have  a  hard  time  be- 
lieving that  here  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
we  can't  continue  to  pursue  Jobs  that  we 
have  to  continue  exporting  them.  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  this  great  State,  that  makes 
cars,  this  great  State  with  Its  technology  of 
General  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler— can't 
continue  to  build  cars.  We  have  the  labor. 
Lord  knows  we  have  the  labor.  We  have  the 
skills.  We  have  the  capital.  It  is  a  disgrace 
and  a  failure  of  the  worst  kind  to  send  those 
Jobs  away  to  foreign  lands. 

But  people  like  Governor  Blanchard.  Con- 
gressmen like  Ford  and  DIngell  need  your 
help.  Not  your  neutrality.  The  people  who 
discovered  this  great  land  didn't  do  It  by 
Ijelng  neutral.  The  people  who  built  our 
Nation  didn't  do  It  by  being  neutral.  The 
people  who  fought  the  goons  and  the  greedy 
and  unenlightened  Government  to  form 
your  unions  didn't  do  It  by  being  neutral. 
And  l)elleve  me  none  of  you  are  going  to  sur- 
vive by  being  neutral. 

You  cant  win  this  fight  from  the  front 
row.  You  are  going  to  have  to  fight  as  you 
always  have,  only  harder.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  be  heard.  Ronald  Reagan  and  even 
on  the  country  level.  Bill  Lucas,  the  new 
right,  they  all  ask  the  same  question:  What 
does  labor  want?  We  have  to  tell  them  clear- 
ly. We  have  to  remind  them  that  it  s  the 
same  question  they  asked  Walter  Reuther 
nearly  50  years  ago  The  answer  is  really 
simple  We  want  Jobs.  Job  security  and  a 
decent  wage.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  com- 
plexity to  the  whole  equation  here. 

But  it  seems  that  on  many  occasions  we 
seem  to  forget  our  own  labor  and  democrat- 
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ic  heritage.  A  lot  of  my  friends  who  are  my 
age.  ask  me.  why  do  you  march  in  the  Labor 
Day  Parade?  My  answer  Is  simple.  I  remem- 
ber where  my  roots  are.  You  see.  I'm  a  prod- 
uct of  labor  and  the  working  middle  class.  I 
personally  feel  that  I  am  one  of  the  luckiest 
people  in  the  world  to  be  in  the  position  I 
am.  I  have  a  law  degree.  I  am  a  public  offi- 
cial and  I  feel  very  fortunate  to  be  in  this 
position. 

My  grandparents  and  father  were  immi- 
grants to  this  country  from  Italy  They  had 
no  college  education,  but  they  had  simple 
family  desires.  They  were  willing  to  work 
hard  to  obtain  some  of  the  simple  pleasures 
of  life  They  were  willing  to  make  sure  that 
their  son  and  grandson  would  get  a  college 
education.  But.  they  were  only  able  to 
achieve  this  dream  through  the  help  of  the 
labor  movement  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
Could  they  possibly  have  owned  a  home, 
simple  as  It  was.  a  car.  and  send  me  to  col- 
lege, on  25  cents  an  hour?  Obviously  they 
couldn't  have. 

What  upsets  me  is  how  my  generation  is 
forgetting  how  our  parents  had  to  struggle 
If  it  were  not  for  the  gains  made  by  lat)or. 
there  would  be  no  middle  class  in  America 
today. 

I  find  It  totally  amazing  that  Ronald 
Reagan  can  speak  of  family,  church  and 
community,  when  many  of  the  policies  of 
his  administration  destroy  those  very  InstI 
tutions.  We  in  this  room  are  also  at  fault, 
because  we  have  not  passed  on  to  the  next 
generation  the  history  of  the  struggle  that 
occurred  to  get  us  to  our  present  level. 

What  bothers  me  Is  how  people  of  my  gen- 
eration believe  In  the  false  promises  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  President  Reagan.  He 
truly  believes  only  the  select  few  can  make 
it  to  a  comforuble  life.  Labor  and  the 
Democratic  Party  believe  everyone  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  io  make  it  to  a 
comfortable  life. 

The  same  people  today  who  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  economic  policies 
never  would  have  obtained  their  economic 
freedom  today  to  be  yuppies  or  middle  class 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them  If  his 
philosophy  would  have  been  in  place  for  the 
past  50  years. 

I  gel  upset  with  Ronald  Reagan  speaking 
on  values  of  home,  church  and  community 
Yet.  we  should  pause  and  we  should  remem- 
ber. My  generation  should  rememlier  what 
our  parents  taught  us  and  experienced 
Many  of  the  principals  they  taught  us  are 
Inbred  really  by  the  Democratic  admlnlstra 
lion  especially  starting  with  FDR. 

I  often  speak  of  our  parents  as  having 
taught  us  love.  They  uught  us  different 
kinds  of  love.  They  taught  us  love  for  God. 
We  as  a  nation  are  deeply  spiritual  people. 
Inbred  with  a  powerful  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  I  don't  need  Ronald  Reagan  to  legis- 
late morality  for  me  Therefore,  as  people 
(Democrats)  were  passionate  for  Justice. 
And  because  we  l>elleve  In  a  merciful  God. 
we  are  compassionate  people. 

Our  parents  and  Democrau  taught  us  love 
of  country,  this  country  Our  parents  love  of 
their  adopted  country  was  founded  on  the 
evidence  of  their  own  lives  America  afford- 
ed them  dignity.  They  taught  us  love  of 
family.  The  love  of  parents  toward  their 
children  and  of  children  toward  their  par 
ents  All  of  this  was  inbred  by  Democrats 
and  Democratic  Institutions. 

I  think  some  times  we  get  swept  away  in 
thinking  that  the  Republicans,  that  the 
President  does  have  the  answer  to  every- 
thing. But  really  the  Democrats  have  been 
supplying  for  generations. 
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Now  really,  all  of  us  have  some  type  of 
role  to  play.  Some  of  our  problems  we  dis- 
cussed and  some  of  the  things  you  have 
been  hearing  out  of  sourcing.  In  fact  we 
have  it  right  here  in  Wayne  County.  One  of 
the  biggest  controversies  that  has  erupted  is 
that  Bill  Lucas  has  attempted  to  bring  pri- 
vatization right  in  the  Wayne  County  Sher- 
iff's Department.  We  find  it  quite  humorous 
that  he  actually  had  to  deal  with  the  unions 
and  the  unions  had  a  contract  up  to  1986. 
What  was  amazing  about  it  is  that  these 
were  two  of  the  unions  he  had  imposed  a 
contract  and  In  the  contracU  it  states  there 
should  be  no  subcontracting  of  their  work. 
He  decided  that  he  would  impose  the  privat 
izatlon  regardless  of  what  I.  the  sheriff, 
wanted,  regardless  of  what  the  unions 
wanted  and  regardless  of  what  the  contract 
said. 

The  way  he  wanted  to  save  the  money  was 
to  cut  a  $5  million  budget  to  $1.5  million. 
Just  with  the  arithmetic  alone.  If  you  can 
imagine  cutting  $3.5  million  out  of  a  $5  mil- 
lion budget  what  kind  of  services  are  going 
to  be  delivered.  But.  he  didn't  answer  that 
question.  For  example,  they  were  going  to 
eliminate  58  Jobs  by  saving  $3.5  million.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  first  article  anyway,  the 
press  did  ask  if  you  were  to  divide  the  $3.5 
million  by  58  Jobs  that  means  everybody 
was  earning  over  $70,000.  Regardless  of 
what  you  might  think  is  going  on  in  the 
county,  the  employees  are  not  paid  that 
well.  The  doctors  in  the  medical  unit  are  not 
even  paid  $70,000  a  year.  It  Just  goes  to 
show  you  that  the  press  immediately  saw 
that  they  were  going  to  save  $3.5  million. 

Finally,  after  calling  the  free  press  the 
savings  issue  was  enough  to  attract  their  at- 
tention. They  finally  took  a  close  look  at  it. 
They  found  that  under  the  proposal,  all 
that  It  really  did  was  transfer  around  10  dif- 
ferent Jobs  to  different  locations  and  really 
didn't  save  any  money  at  all. 

In  fact,  what  was  so  ironic  is  that  this 
medical  unit  had  been  surveyed  or  Judged 
by  what  Is  known  as  the  ■National  Institute 
of  Corrections  "  and  they  found  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  efficient  Jail 
medical  administrations  in  the  United 
Slates.  And  with  that,  these  are  some  of  the 
issues  that  we  are  facing  In  the  county. 

In  conclusion.  I  guess  all  of  us  have  a  role 
to  play  and  some  of  the  problems  we  face 
could  be  solved  soon,  others  can  be  solved  in 
lime,  but  nothing  is  going  to  happen,  noth- 
ing will  move  unless  we  start  today. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  prefer  to 
dwell  more  on  their  fears  than  their  hopes. 
There  are  those  who  would  prefer  to  curse 
the  darkness  rather  than  light  a  candle. 
Blame  the  past,  rather  than  work  to  share 
the  future. 

But.  I  think  together  with  these  opportu- 
nities, labor  and  the  Democratic  Party  is  on 
the  march  toward  greatness  for  it's  follow- 
ers and  really  what  we  want  is  Jobs  and  Job 
security. 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  one  final 
thought.  It  has  been  said  that  youth  meas- 
ures in  only  one  direction,  from  the  things 
that  they  are  to  the  Ideal  of  what  things 
ought  to  be:  while  the  elderly  measure 
things  as  they  are  against  a  past  that  they 
remember  I  know  all  of  you  here  today  will 
never  l>ecome  patient  al)out  the  gap  be- 
tween what  is  and  what  ought  to  be. 

Thank  you.  It  was  certainly  a  pleasure 
being  here  today. 
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GRAMM-RUDMAN  AMENDMENT 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 
Mr.  LELAMV  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  brinff  to  the  attention  of  m>  rolleajrues. 
three  letters  showinx  the  true  effects  of  the 
(iramm-Kudman  balanced  budget  amend 
menl  The  letters  are  from  the  I'.S.  (  atholir 
(  (inference,  the  Children's  Foundation,  and 
Bread  for  the  World.  The>  are  important 
because  the>  eloquently  point  out  the 
unfair  and  prejudiced  nature  of  the 
(,ramm-Kudman  plan,  a  proposal  that  un- 
fairl*  place-  the  hurden  of  balanrin)!  the 
budget  on  the  hacks  of  the  p<Hir,  the  sick, 
the  elderly  and  all  need>  peoples  in  this 
country. 

If  there  is  any  duubi  as  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration's true  intentions  are,  I  offer  as 
evidence  comments  made  yesterday  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr,  Weinberger 
stated  if  (Jramm-Rudman  were  passed,  he 
thoutfhl  the  ['residini  'would  not  feel  re- 
quired to  make  any  reductions  in  defense 
•  •  •  we  can't  have  our  defense  and  our  se- 
curity policy  be  a  total  prisoner  of  a  rifrid 
formula."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  we 
cannot  and  must  not  make  disadvanlaged 
.•Vmericans  prisoners  of  the  President's  mis- 
folded  economic  policies. 

1  urge  my  colleapies  to  read  the  follow- 
ing letters: 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference.  De- 
partment OF  Social  Develop- 
ment AND  World  Peace. 

Washington.  DC.  October  16,  1985. 
Dear  Representative:  On  l)ehalf  of  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  I  am 
writing  to  call  your  attention  to  the  likely 
negative  impact  on  the  poor  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  balanced  budget  amendment. 

As  the  House  begins  deliberations  on  this 
proposal,  we  urge  you  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  far-reaching  consequences  a 
balanced  budget  plan  may  have  on  pro- 
grams that  provide  basic  necessities  for  the 
poor.  Over  the  past  four  years,  reductions  in 
low-income  programs  have  been  deeper  than 
the  cuts  in  virtually  any  other  area  of  the 
budget.  Millions  of  families  have  been  se- 
verely affected  by  these  budget  cuts. 

The  budget  deficit  is  a  massive  and  serious 
problem.  We  encourage  you  to  continue  to 
explore  responsible  ways  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. We  believe,  however,  that  additional 
cutting  in  programs  for  the  poor  Is  not  an 
acceptable  method  of  dealing  with  the  prob 
lem.  The  basic  needs  of  the  poor  must  take 
precedence  over  other  areas  of  the  budget 
that  are  less  fundamental  to  the  protection 
of  human  dignity.  Therefore,  as  you  craft  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  we  urge 
you  to  exempt  low-income  programs  'e.g.. 
Pood  Stamps.  Medicaid,  AFDC  SSI,  low- 
income  housing)  from  any  further  cuts.  We 
are  also  concerned  about  the  potentially  ad- 
verse Impact  of  Gramm-Rudman  on  foreign 
aid  programs  that  help  the  poor  In  the  de- 
veloping countries,  programs  which  we  have 
consistently  supported. 

Thank  you  for  consideration  of  these 
views. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hkhir. 
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The  Children's  Po0NDAtion. 
Washington,  DC,  October  IS,  198S. 
Dear  Represkntativx:  The  Children's 
Foundation  is  opposed  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  'Balanced  Budget'  amendment  as 
the  vehicle  for  deficit  reduction.  This  ap- 
proach disproportionately  effects  the  poor. 
If  such  legislation  is  considered  provisions 
must  be  enacted  to  protect  entitlement  and 
discretionary  programs  from  further  budget 
reductions. 

As  currently  proposed  H.J.  Res.  372  ex- 
empts Social  Security  and  nearly  40  percent 
of  the  defense  budget.  All  other  programs, 
however,  are  subject  to  automatic  cost  re- 
ductions. Child  nutrition.  Head  Start  and 
school  lunches  for  the  poor  will  be  among 
those  programs  cut.  Some  programs  wil]  be 
eliminated  entirely.  Since  1981,  programs 
benefiting  low  income  persons  have  been 
cut  by  $56  billion,  F\irther  reduction  in  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  is  unconscionable. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  makes  no  distinc- 
tion l)etween  deficits  resulting  from  slow 
economic  growth  or  tax  and  spending  policy 
deficits.  Elconomic  growth  influences  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficit.  During  periods  of 
slow  economic  growth  the  unemployment 
rate  escalates  and  consequently  tax  reve- 
nues are  reduced,  the  deficit  rises.  An  esti- 
mated one  percentage  point  increase  In  the 
unemployment  rate  would  spur  about  a  $40 
billion  increase  in  the  deficit. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  measure  requires 
rigid  adherence  to  deficit  targets  resulting 
in  more  social  spending  cuts,  despite  the 
fact  that  deficit  increases  may  be  directly 
related  to  adverse  economic  conditions. 
While  the  measure  has  an  "escape  clause" 
there  is  little  evidence  of  lu  effectiveness. 
The  clause  extends  from  14  t«  30  days  the 
time  the  President  can  issue  his  automatic 
spending  reduction  order.  If  the  President 
chooses  not  to  delay  the  order  or  if  a  com 
promise  cannot  be  reached  with  Congress- 
members  the  cuts  automatically  go  Into 
effect. 

The  recession  provision  only  applies  when 
OMB  and  CBO  predict  negative  economic 
growth,  with  the  GNP  in  decline.  Since 
OMB  and  CBO  have  never  predicted  a  re- 
cession, not  even  the  recession  of  1981-1982. 
future  predictions  are  unlikely. 

Grappling  to  control  the  deficit  is  a  com- 
plex issue,  yet  I  hope  that  in  your  delibera- 
tions you  weigh  the  full  Impact  of  H.J.  Res. 
372. 

Sincerely. 

Barbara  Bode.  President 

Bread  for  the  World. 

October  14.  198S. 
Dear  Reprksentative:  Bread  for  the 
World  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Gramm  Rudman-Hollings  Bal- 
anced Budget  amendment  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  We  are  deeply  concerned 
for  several  reasons,  but  principally  because 
of  its  implications  for  hungry  people  both  In 
the  US.  and  abroad  The  amendment  calls 
for  a  balanced  budget  by  v\  19S:  through 
mandatory  spending  reductions,  however, 
approximatel.v  50  percent  of  the  budget 
would  be  exempt,  placing  a  disproponionate 
burden  on  means  tested  entitlements  and 
low-income  discretionary  programs  Pro- 
grams which  collectively  have  been  reduced 
by  $56  billion  since  1981-with  $34  billion  of 
this  total  targeted  specifically  to  programs 
serving  poor  people— are  hardly  the  reason 
for  the  budget  deficits  we  now  suffer  from, 
and  will  hardly  contribute  to  the  retirement 
of  the  deficit  without  broad  programmatic 
elimination.  The  prospect  of  this  Is  uncon- 
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sclonable  In  a  time  when  hunger  Is  on  the 
increase  in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world. 

Bread  for  the  World  shares  Congress'  con 
cem  over  the  ever  increasing  federal  budget 
deficit  and  its  Impact  on  the  domestic  and 
international  economies.  However,  it  is 
grossly  unfair  and  Irresponsible  to  exempt 
almost  40  percent  of  the  defense  budget, 
social  security  for  middle  and  upper  income 
Americans,  and  tax  expenditures  which  t>en- 
eflt  middle  and  upper  income  taxpayers  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor.  All  low-income  pro- 
grams Including  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  should  be  exempt  from  any  'balanced 
budget "  compromise.  Those  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  which  contribute  directly  to 
hungry  peoples'  abilities  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition  should  also  be  exempt. 

Bread  for  the  World  hopes  that  you  share 
our  concerns  and  will  fight  to  exempt  these 
program   areas   from   any   deficit   reduction 
compromise. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  Simon. 
Executive  Director. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF 
GRAMM-RUDMAN 

HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  some 
Members  have  raised  concerns  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Cramm-Rudman 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  DeHcit 
Control  Act  as  included  In  House  Joint 
Resolution  372.  I  asked  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Conp-essional  Research 
Service  to  prepare  a  constitutional  analysis 
of  the  controversial  provisions. 

In  Its  memorandum  of  October  21.  I9H5. 
the  American  Law  DivLsion  responded  that 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment  dues  not 
violate  the  Constitution  on  any  of  the  four 
grounds  questioned.  While  others  may  con- 
tinue to  disagree.  I  think  there  are  sufTi- 
cient  constitutional  grounds  for  proceeding 
with  this  approach.  At  this  point  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  American  law  memoran- 
dum: 

Congressional  Rbscarch  Service. 
Washington.  DC.  October  21.  198S. 
To:  Honorable  Trent  Lott.  Attn:  Don  Wol 
fensberger 

Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:     Various     Questions     Raised     by 
Gramm-Rudman  Deficit  Reduction  Propos- 
al. 

This  memorandum  discusses  four  ques- 
tions that  you  have  raised  regarding  the  va- 
lidity of  aspects  of  the  so-called  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  amendment  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  (H.J.  Res.  372).  The 
time  frame  imposed  by  the  legislative  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  necessitates  that 
the  response  be  brief  and  that  background 
Information  on  the  measure  as  a  whole  be 
omitted.  Your  questions  are  treated  seria- 
tim. 

1.  Is  the  Inclusion  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  In  determining  deficit 
amounts  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
executive  powers  to  an  agent  of  Congress 
under  the  Buckley  v.  Valeo  decision? 

Under  Gramm-Rudman.  CBO  and  OMB 
are  to  estimate  total  revenues  and  outlays 
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each  fiscal  year,  determine  whether  any  def- 
icit exceeds  the  maximum  deficit  amount 
set  by  law  by  a  statistically  significant 
amount,  and  estimate  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  for  the  year  and  for  each  quarter  of 
the  year.  If  they  disagree  on  any  amount, 
the  average  amounts  are  to  be  reported. 
These  figures  are  then  reported  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  along  with  the  per- 
centage by  which  automatic  spending  in- 
creases and  controllable  expenditures  must 
be  reduced  in  order  to  eliminate  the  excess 
deficit.  Any  reductions  made  In  such  pro- 
grams must  be  by  a  uniform  percentage. 

The  Court  In  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1 
<1976).  held  that  the  composition  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  which  at  the 
lime  Included  members  appointed  by  offi- 
cers of  Congress,  violated  the  Constitution's 
appointments   clause    which    requires    that 

Officers  of  the  United  States  "  be  either  ap 
pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  or.  in  the 
case  of  so-called  inferior  officers,  appointed 
by  the  President  alone,  a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment or  a  court  of  law.  Art.  II.  Sec.  2.  cl.  2. 
The  term  Officers  of  the  United  States  ' 
was  held  to  have  sut>stantlve  meaning 
whose  "fair  import  Is  that  any  appointee  ex- 
ercising significant  authority  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  is  an  Officer 
of  the  United  States.'  and  must,  therefore, 
be  appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
[seel  2.  cl.  2.  of  that  Article.  '  424  U.S.  at 
126.  Those  not  appointed  in  accordance 
with  Article  2  may  "properly  perform  duties 
only  In  the  aid  of  those  functions  that  Con- 
gress may  carry  out  by  itself,  or  in  an  area 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  public  law  as  to 
permit  their  being  performed  by  persons 
not  Officers  of  the  United  States'  '  424 
U.S.  at  139.  The  Court  held  that  while  the 
fact  finding  and  investigatory  functions  of 
the  FEC  could  be  performed  by  non-offi- 
cers, the  rulemaking  and  enforcement 
duties.  Including  determinations  of  eligibil- 
ity for  funds."  must  be  vested  in  persons  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  Article  2  of  the 
Constitution.  424  U.S.  at  140 

The  functions  of  both  CBO  and  OMB 
under  this  provision  of  Gramm-Rudman 
would  appear  to  be  fact  finding  and  infor- 
mation gathering,  functions  of  the  type  the 
Court  In  Buckley  held  could  be  performed 
by  non-officers.  The  bulk  of  these  functions 
regarding  forecasts  of  revenues,  budget  out- 
lays, and  economic  growth  are  already  per- 
formed by  CBO  and  are  publicly  available 
See.  2  U.S.C.  602.  603(a).  It  would  not  seem 
contrary  to  the  Buckley  analysis  to  hinge 
presidential  action  on  the  statistical  find- 
ings arrived  at  by  CBO  (and  OMB)  presum- 
ably by  mearu  of  objective,  traditional 
methodologies.  Furthermore,  CBO  Is  not 
the  only  aictor  In  the  process  but  Is  a  part- 
ner with  OMB,  an  executive  agency.  In  de- 
termining the  various  amounts  under  the 
proposals. 

The  CBO  (and  OMB)  calculations  form 
the  standard  by  which  the  President  Is  to 
apply  uniform  percentage  cuts  In  affected 
programs.  The  proposal  would.  In  effect, 
reference  those  calculations  and  adopt  them 
as  the  standard  for  executive  action.  Such  a 
role  for  CBO  would  seem  fas  removed  from 
enforcement  and  administration,  the  type  of 
duties  that  the  Buckley  court  held  must  l>e 
performed  by  persons  appointed  In  accord- 
ance with  Article  II  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Is  the  delegation  of  sequestering  au- 
thority to  the  President  violative  of  the  con- 
stitutional lawmaking  process  as  per  the 
Chadha  decision? 
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The  Court  In  ISS  v.  Chadha.  462  U.S.  919 
(1983).  struck  down  the  legislative  veto  as 
contrary  to  the  Constitutions  presentment 
and  bicameralism  requirements.  It  held  that 
Congress  could  not  take  actions  that  are  leg- 
islative in  character  by  means  short  of  legis- 
lation. The  Court  spoke  to  Congress'  ability 
to  make  law  and  held  that  to  do  so  it  must 
follow  the  explicit  commands  of  the  Consti- 
tution governing  such  congressional  actions. 

The  Court  specifically  addressed  the  argu- 
ment that  the  executive's  action  (in 
Chadha.  the  Attorney  General's  decision  to 
suspend  deportation)  also  "made  law"  but 
did  not  comply  with  presentment  and  bi- 
cameralism. In  rejecting  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  executive's  action  and  the  legisla- 
tive veto,  the  Court  made  clear  that  what 
the  executive  Is  doing  Is  not  lawmaking  but 
rather  executing  a  law  passed  by  Congress. 
The  Constitution  Imposes  no  procedural 
mandates  on  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  by  the  President.  There  may  be  consti- 
tutional restraints  on  Congress  in  terms  of 
the  scope  of  delegations  to  the  executive. 
That,  however,  is  a  question  of  delegation 
doctrine  not  a  Chadha  question,  as  the 
Court  made  clear  The  Court's  treatment  of 
this  issue  is  worth  extensive  quotation: 

To  be  sure,  some  administrative  agency 
action— rulemaking,  for  example— may  re- 
semble "lawmaking  "  See  5  U.S.C.  J  551(4). 
which  defines  an  agency's  "rule"  as  "the 
whole  or  part  of  an  agency  statement  of 
general  or  particular  applicability  and 
future  effect  designed  to  implement.  Inter- 
pret, or  prescribe  law  or  policy.  ..."  This 
Court  has  referred  to  agency  activity  as 
t>eing  "quasl-leglslatlve  "  In  character.  Hum- 
phrey's Executor  v.  United  SUtes.  295  U.S. 
602.  628  (1935).  Clearly,  however,  tlln  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed  refutes  the  idea  that  he  Is  to 
be  a  lawmaker.  "  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co.  v  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579.  587  (1952).  See 
Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S..  at  123.  When  the 
Attorney  General  performs  his  duties  pur- 
suant to  9  244.  he  does  not  exercise  "legisla- 
tive "  power.  See  Ernst  <St  Ernst  v.  Hoch- 
felder,  425  U.S.  185,  213-214  (1976)  The  bi- 
cameral process  Is  not  necessary  as  a  check 
on  the  Executive's  administration  of  the 
laws  t>ecause  his  administrative  activity 
cannot  reach  l)eyond  the  limits  of  the  stat- 
ute that  created  It— a  statute  duly  enacted 
pursuant  to  Art.  I.  {{  1.  7  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  Attorney  General's  execution  of 
the  authority  delegated  to  him  by  (  244  in- 
volves only  a  question  of  delegation  doc- 
trine. The  courts,  when  a  case  or  controver- 
sy arises,  can  always  ascertain  whether  the 
will  of  Congress  has  been  obeyed,  "  Yakus  v 
United  SUles,  321  US  414.  525  (1944).  and 
can  enforce  adherence  to  statutory  stand- 
ards. See  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer,  supra,  at  585;  Ethyl  Corp.  v  EPC. 
178  U.S.  App.  DC.  373.  440,  541  F  2d  1,  68 
(en  tMUic)  (separate  statement  of  Leventhal. 
J),  cert,  denied.  426  US  941  (1976);  L. 
JaXfe.  Judicial  Control  of  Administrative 
Action  320  (1965)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  Attorney  General  acu  In  his  presump- 
tively Art  II  capacity  when  he  administers 
the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  Exec 
utive  action  under  legislatively  delegated 
authority  that  might  resemble  legislative  " 
action  In  some  respects  Is  not  subject  to  the 
approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  President  for  the  reason  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  so  require.  That  kind  of 
Executive  action  Is  always  subject  to  check 
by  the  terms  of  the  legislation  that  author- 
ized It;  and  If  that  authority  Is  exceeded  It  Is 
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open  to  Judicial  review  as  well  as  the  power 
of  Congress  to  modify  or  revoke  the  author- 
ity entirely.  A  one-House  veto  is  clearly  leg- 
islative in  both  character  and  effect  and  is 
not  so  checked:  the  need  for  the  check  pro- 
vided by  Art.  I,  Si  1.7.  Is  therefore  clear. 
Congress'  authority  to  delegate  portions  of 
its  power  to  administrative  agencies  pro- 
vides no  support  for  the  argument  that  Con- 
gress can  constitutionally  control  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  by  way  of  the  congres- 
sional veto.  462  U.S.  at  953-4,  n.  16. 

The  delegation  dcx'trine  alluded  to  by  the 
Court  above  Is  the  principle  that  to  l>e  con- 
stitutionally valid,  delegations  of  power  by 
the  Congress  to  the  President  must  contain 
standards  and  be  bounded  by  criteria  to 
guide  executive  action.  Attached  is  a  memo- 
randum that  discusses  Gramm-Rudman  in 
terms  of  the  delegation  doctrine.  It  con- 
cludes that  the  proposal— at  least  on  its 
face— arguably  contains  sufficient  stand- 
ards, criteria  and  limitations  to  save  it  from 
constitutional  challenge  on  delegation 
grounds. 

3.  Does  mandating  that  the  President's 
budget  submission  contain  a  specific  deficit 
level  violate  the  President's  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  as  he  deems  necessary? 

Article  II.  Section  3  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  shall  from  time 
to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Information  of 
the  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  Measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  Sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  Gramm-Rudman  would  amend 
31  U.S.C.  1105  to  require  that  the  deficit 
contained  In  the  budget  submitted  thereun- 
der not  exceed  the  maximum  deficit 
amounts  set  forth  in  the  proposal. 

Nothing  In  Gramm-Rudman  prohibits  the 
President  from  submitting  any  proposal  or 
budget  he  desires.  It  merely  requires  him  to 
submit  one  budget  in  which  deficits  are  con- 
sistent with  sututorily  established  ceilings. 
In  fact,  section  3(dM2)  Invites  the  President 
to  propose  alternative  ways  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Of  course,  nothing  prevents  him 
from  also  recommending  deficits  that  may 
exceed  the  statutory  limits.  He  may  recom- 
mend, but  Congress  need  not  enact. 

Congress  may  impose  mandatory  duties 
and  reporting  requirements  on  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Constitution  Imposes  on  the 
President  the  duty  to  faithfully  execute  the 
laws.  Article  II.  section  3.  and  the  Court  has 
held  that  "It  would  be  an  alarming  doctrine, 
that  Congress  cannot  Impose  upon  any  ex- 
ecutive officers  any  duty  they  may  think 
proper,  which  Is  not  repugnant  to  any  rights 
secured  and  protected  by  the  Constitution." 
Kendall  v.  United  States  ex  reL  Stokes.  37 
U.S.  524  610  (1838).  See,  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union  v.  Nixon.  492  F  2d  587 
(DC.  Clr.  1974)  (requirement  that  President 
implement  comparability  pay  adjustment 
for  federal  employees  or  submit  alternative 
plan  subject  to  mandamus  by  federal  court). 
The  Imposition  of  a  particular  reporting  re- 
quirement—in this  case  a  budget  that  Is 
within  certain  sUtutory  guidelines— does 
not.  however,  preclude  the  President  from 
submitting  other  budgeU  or  any  other  rec- 
ommendations pursuant  to  his  authority  to 
recommend  to  (Congress')  Consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient." 

4.  Do  any  provisions  in  Gramm-Rudman 
violate  the  Constitutional  right  of  each 
House  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings? 

Gramm-Rudman  requires  that  certain  of 
Its  Internal  procedural  requirements  may  be 
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waived  only  by  three-fifths  vote.  Sections 
3(f).  (g>.  It  also  would  make  amendments  to 
the  congressional  budget  process  and  the 
rules  governing  its  consideration  in  Con- 
gress. The  proposal  explicitly  recognizes, 
however,  in  Section  3(d).  that  the  "provi- 
sions of  this  Act  other  than  those  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  executive  branch,  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress—.  .  (2)  with  full 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
either  House  to  change  such  rules  (so  far  as 
relating  to  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the 
stune  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House.  " 
Article  I.  section  5.  clause  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution empowers  "each  House  [to]  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings  . "  This 
Internal  rulemaking  authority  is  an  inher- 
ent constitutional  power.  See.  INS  v. 
Chadha.  462  U.S.  919.  956  n.21  (1983).  A 
statute  or  rule  of  a  prior  Congress  cannot 
remove  or  limit  this  rulemaking  power  from 
future  Congresses.  See.  Deschler's  Prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
chap.  5.  sec.  3;  Constitution.  Jefferson's 
Manual,  and  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, H.  Doc.  No.  97-271.  97th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  Sec.  58  (1983).  Gramm-Rudman  ap- 
pears to  recognize  this  principle.  Even  with- 
out the  disclaimer  in  section  3(k).  future 
Congresses  could  exercise  their  internal 
rulemaking  authority  to  effectuate  proce- 
dures at  variance  with  those  outlined  in 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Richard  Ehuce. 
Specialist  in  American  Public  Law. 

American  Law  DiinsiOTL 


CONRAIL  SHOULDN'T  BE  SOLD 
TO  NORFOLK  SOUTHERN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGLIEHA 

K<>    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  FOC.LIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 

share  with  m.>  colleaffues  tods)''  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  In  the  not 
too  dinlant  future,  (  onirress  will  have  to 
make  a  decision  on  the  disposition  of  Con- 
rail.  The  following  editorial  outlines  suc- 
cinctly the  reasons  Norfolk  Southern's  bid 
should  be  rejected  and  an  independent 
Conrail  preserved. 

CoNRAiL  Shouldn't  Be  Sold  to  NoRrout 
Southern 

It  has  become  Increasingly  uncertain  In 
recent  weeks  whether  Congress  will  act  this 
year  on  proposals  for  the  sale  of  Conrail  but 
it  now  Is  abundantly  clear  that  one  way  or 
another.  Transporiation  Secreiary  Eliza- 
beth Hanford  Doles  recommendation  that 
it  be  sold  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  Corp, 
should  be  rejected  That  could  be  done  by 
congressional  action  if  necessary  but  more 
appropriately  by  Mrs  Doles  withdrawing 
her  recommendation  or  Norfolk  Southern  s 
rescinding  Its  purchase  offer 

The  Norfolk  Southern  propo-sal  embraced 
by  Mrs.  Dole  in  February  appeared  shaky 
from  the  start.  It  ha*  become  a  growing  em 
barrassment  with  each  passing  month  Tes 
tlmony  at  public  hearings  and  authorliaiive 
analyses  have  demonstrated  thai  selling 
Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern  would  be  detrl 
mental  to  the  national  Interest  and  Jeopard 
ize  competitive  railroad-freight  service  in 
the  Northeast  and  Mluwtsi,  where  Conrail 
operates. 
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A  particularly  devastating  blow  wjis  dealt 
last  month  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  a  report  to  the  House  public 
works  and  transportation  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Rep.  Jsunes  J  Florio  iD  .  N.J.). 
The  ICC  concluded  that  acquisition  of  Con- 
rail by  Norfolk  Southern  would  place  in 
doubt  the  long-term  viability  of  smaller  rail- 
roads serving  portions  of  the  same  territory. 
The  ICC's  report  gives  added  validity  to 
earlier  findings  of  the  US  Ra;iwa>  Associa- 
tion (USRA).  which  monitors  Conrail  oper- 
ations for  Congress  It  reported  In  July  that 
regional  railroads  operating  in  Conrall's  ter- 
ritory would  lose  substantial  volumes  of 
traffic  if  it  were  acquired  by  Norfolk  South- 
em.  raising  questions  about  their  ability  to 
remain  in  business. 

At  the  outset,  the  Justice  Department 
ruled  that  a  Norfolk  Southern  takeover 
would  violate  antitrust  laws  unless  signifi- 
cant trackage  was  divested  to  smaller  rail- 
roads. The  subsequent  ICC  and  USRA  find- 
ings suggest  that,  even  with  divestiture,  the 
outlook  for  small  lines  would  be  bleak  and 
rail-freight  customers  in  some  areas  could 
find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  Norfolk 
Southern  monopoly. 

Moreover,  the  basic  rational  for  selling 
Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern— namely,  that 
Coru^il  could  not  stand  alone— is  no  longer 
valid.  Conrail.  with  net  Income  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  1984.  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  a  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  profitability.  USRA  has 
informed  Congress  that  Conrail  should 
remain  profitable  at  least  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1980s. 

There  also  are  questions  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  Norfolk  Southern's  bid.  It  could 
become  a  government  giveaway  considering 
tax  benefits  that  would  accrue.  But  with  a 
sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  demonstrated  to 
be  unwise  tjecause  of  other  factors,  there  la 
no  point  in  haggling  over  price. 

The  proper  course  for  Congress  now  is  to 
devote  its  attention  to  options  that  would 
preserve  Conrail  as  an  independent  railroad. 
One  way  to  do  that  would  be  through  a 
public  offering  of  slock.  A  consortium 
headed,  by  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co..  a  New 
York  investment  firm,  has  proposed  to  buy 
Conrail  and  offer  most  or  all  of  the  stock 
for  sale  to  the  public. 

Congress  has  not  yet  fully  explored 
Morgan  Stanley's  proposal  and  there  are 
many  questions  to  be  answered  That  should 
be  the  focus  of  congressional  attention  In 
weighing  Conrall's  future 

Norfolk  Southern  has  become  a  distrac- 
tion. It  received  a  fair  hearing  on  an  offer 
that  was  scrutinized  and  found  wanting.  It 
should  step  aside  and  let  Congress  move  on 
to  other  options. 


THE  MEDICAL  CARE  GAP  IN 
OUR  NATION  S  DEFENSES 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£SENTATr"V^ES 

Thursday.  October  24  1985 
.Mr  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
spite  of  the  commendable  efforu  b.>  the 
Reagan  administration  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's defenses,  there  are  still  senouf  short 
comings  One  of  these  gap*  i»  our  shortage 
of  medical  personnel  We  do  not  have 
enough  such  personnel  available  l<i  treat 
our  wounded  in  case  of  war  According  10 
recent    estimates     six    out    of   ever)    seven 
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wounded  miffht  not  survive  for  lack  of 
prompt  medical  attention.  Thus,  the  cream 
of  our  regular  forces  could  be  devastated  in 
the  first  6  weeks  of  a  war.  Certainly,  if  war 
comes,  the  present  law  could  be  changed 
and  the  necessary  number  and  type  of  med- 
ical personnel  drafted  to  Till  these  gaps,  but 
that  would  take  too  long  and  our  Nation's 
young  men  would  be  dying  for  lack  of  care 
in  the  meantime.  Further,  such  a  situation 
would  be  devastating  to  the  morale  of  the 
men  at  the  Tighting  front.  Such  a  factor 
could  mean  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  aware  of 
this  situation  and,  within  the  resources  it 
can  allot,  is  trying  to  remedy  the  situation, 
but  it  is  all  too  clear  that  these  efforts  will 
not  be  enough.  Mnj-  Gen.  Henry  Mohr.  I'.S. 
Army  (retired),  recently  described  this  situ- 
ation in  the  October  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  in  an  article  entitled: 
"The  Problems  of  Battlefield  Medicine."  It 
is  his  firm  conviction  that  we  need  to 
change  the  law  now  and  commence  regis- 
tering medical  personnel  as  we  now  do 
young  men  for  possible  military  service. 
This  would  be  a  bitter  pill  for  some  to  swal- 
low, but  it  would  be  an  even  more  bitter 
pill  to  lose  thousands  of  young  Americans 
needlessly  in  a  future  conflict. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  American  Legion  Magazine.  October 
1985] 

The  Problsms  op  Battlxpield  Medicine 
(By  Maj.  Oen.  Henry  Mohr) 

Of  a  major  conventional  war  started 
today.  6  of  every  7  battlefield  wounded 
might  not  survive  because  combat  medical 
care  needed  to  save  their  lives  is  not  avail- 
able. If  we  were  drawn  into  such  a  war 
today,  the  Department  of  Defense  could  not 
provide  an  adequate  level  of  medical  sup- 
port to  our  military  forces.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion as  it  was  described  to  me  by  Pentagon 
officials  in  June  1985. 

This  is  a  damning  indictment  of  persistent 
and  dangerous  deficiencies  in  military  readi- 
ness of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  1978. 
it  was  known  that  combat  medical  care  for 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  was  critically  inad- 
equate. This  was  confirmed  by  a  1981  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  report  to  Con- 
gress. Dr.  John  F.  Beary  III.  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  de- 
termined that  all  available  active  and  Re- 
serve force  medical  resources  could  treat 
only  1  in  10  battlefield  wounded  in  a  NATO 
conventional  war. 

As  recently  as  1984,  the  same  assessment 
was  made  by  Dr.  William  Mayer,  the  cur- 
rent Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs.  Mayer  also  warned  that  the 
wounded  who  are  not  picked  up  from  the 
battlefield  and  not  treated  within  6  to  10 
hours  probably  would  not  survive. 

The  prediction  that  1  in  7  wounded  men 
could  be  treated  with  present  combat  medi- 
cal capabilities  represents  a  small  measure 
of  improvement,  but  it  certainly  is  not  com- 
forting for  the  remaining  unfortunate  six. 

On  the  positive  side,  Mayer  pointed  out 
that  adequate  combat  medical  care  In  Viet- 
nam saved  atiout  98  percent  of  wounded 
men  brought  into  field  hospitals.  This 
shows  what  can  and  must  be  done. 

Joining  with  Mayer  In  working  for  Im- 
provements is  James  Webb,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs.  A  major 
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share  of  responsibility  for  combat  medical 
care  has  been  placed  on  the  Reserve  forces, 
with  more  to  come.  Webb  has  made  medical 
readiness  a  lop  priority  of  the  Reserve 
forces. 

While  the  Reserves  have  repeatedly 
proven  their  competence  by  performance, 
historically  they  have  been  severely  short- 
changed on  support,  mission-essential  equip- 
ment and  training  opportunities.  As  a  result 
of  problems  over  which  thay  have  had  no 
control,  many  Reserve  and  Guard  units  are 
not  mission-ready.  Few.  If  any,  large  Re 
serve  component  medical  units,  such  as  field 
hospitals,  have  their  full  authorizations  of 
wartime  equipment. 

Yet  the  capabilities  of  the  Reserve  forces 
to  contribute  broadly  and  economically  to 
national  defense  exist  and  their  use  is  being 
appropriately  expanded.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  a  major  percentage  of  the  l)est  medical 
professionals  in  the  military  are  In  the  Re- 
serve forces. 

Adding  to  the  effect  of  what  could  sud- 
dently  become  a  combat  health  care  crisis  is 
the  effect  of  Inadequacies  on  Americas  abil- 
ity to  mobilize.  The  Selective  Ser\ice  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  prohibits  drafting  anyone 
until  adequate  medical  care  is  provided. 

At  least  45.000  doctors,  nurses  and  health 
care  specialists  who  would  be  required  im- 
mediately for  the  early  stages  of  a  war  arc 
not  available.  Additional  medical  units,  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  that  would  be  urgent- 
ly needed  still  do  not  exist. 

Administrative  actions  can  establish  and 
organize  units  and  provide  them  with  facili- 
ties and  equipment.  But  this  will  not  solve 
immediate  needs  at  the  outset  of  a  war  for 
field-trained  health  care  specialists— from 
doctors  and  surgeons  to  nurses  and  many 
types  of  medical  professionals  and  corps- 
men. 

Any  consideration  of  registration  or  induc- 
tion will  set  off  a  storm  of  protest.  Yet  no 
alternative  to  peacetime  registration  or  a 
draft  to  help  solve  this  problem  has  sur- 
faced. 

Interestingly,  about  97  percent  to  98  per- 
cent of  nurses  are  women.  Historically, 
women  have  never  shirked  their  responsibil- 
ity to  this  nation  in  time  of  need.  This  gives 
hope  that  when  they  understand  the  life 
and  death  importance  of  their  availability 
now,  they  will  respond. 

In  what  constitutes  a  major  national  secu- 
rity issue,  the  Selective  Service  system  lacks 
authority  to  deal  with  medical  persormel 
shortages. 

Missing  is  a  reliable  system  to  respond  to 
a  DoD  call  for  health  care  personnel  either 
before  or  at  the  moment  when  a  crisis 
erupts.  There  are  no  current  provisions  for 
registration  or  induction  of  health  care  pro- 
fessionals: not  even  for  the  purpose  of  their 
identification,  location,  professional  classifi- 
cations and  fitness  for  service— and  none  for 
the  advance  peacetime  training  that  every- 
one going  to  the  field  should  have  for  his 
own  protection.  Living,  working  and  surviv- 
ing in  a  combat  field  environment  is  vastly 
different  from  the  civilian  life  of  most 
health  care  professionals. 

If  a  war  should  suddenly  break  out,  there 
could  be  a  wild  scramble  to  try  to  assemble 
medical  resources.  Right  now,  where  the 
trained  people,  facilities  and  equipment 
would  come  from  on  short  notice  (or  none 
at  all)  is  troubling  to  contemplate.  A  great 
many  men  could  die,  unnecessarily,  as  a 
result  of  this  gap  in  U.S.  military  prepared- 
ness, especially  If  a  major  conventional  war 
comes  at  any  time  in  the  next  several  years. 

There  may  tie  a  partial,  but  not  necessari 
ly   popular   solution    in   allowing   qualified. 
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practicing  nurses  who  lack  college  degrees 
to  serve  In  the  military.  Those  not  having 
college  degrees  are  not  now  t>eing  accepted 
by  the  military. 

The  military  might  consider  accepting 
qualified,  practicing  nurses  without  college 
degrees,  electing  either  to  commission  them, 
or  appoint  them  as  warrant  officer  nurses. 

This  would  tap  an  undisturbed  pool  of 
personnel  in  a  highly  critical  profession, 
and  might  partially  reduce  the  need  for 
peacetime  registration  or  a  draft  of  nurses. 

At  the  core  of  the  medical  readiness  prob- 
lem is  a  policy  adopted  several  years  ago  at 
the  urging  of  Congress,  which  has  thrown 
the  military  forces  out  of  balance.  The 
policy  was  aimed  at  "improving  the  toolh- 
to-tail  (combat-to-support)  ratio"  of  the 
military  forces.  That  policy  was  well  intend- 
ed, but  in  the  Judgment  of  some  military  ex- 
perts, was  carried  too  far. 

Numerous  support  units,  (including  medi- 
cal). t>ecame  victims  and  were  eliminated. 
"Host  Nation  Support"  (HNS)  from  allied 
countries  was  said  to  t>e  an  answer.  Howev- 
er, even  with  the  existence  of  HNS  agree- 
ments, nobody  knows  If  the  next  major  mili- 
tary operations  will  be  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  HNS  is  available  This  is  a  major  flaw 
in  the  concept  since  there  is  no  agreement 
with  any  potential  enemy  that  the  next  war 
will  t>e  fought  where  It  is  most  convenient  to 
us.  Such  an  assumption  could  be  overly  opti- 
mistic and  highly  dangerous. 

It  simply  is  not  known  how  well  HNS  may 
work  under  the  enormous  pressures  and 
confusion  of  sudden  major  conflict.  The 
concept  never  has  been  tested  under  pres- 
sure. But,  allied  nations  will  surely  meet 
their  own  requirements  first.  Help  that 
comes  to  our  forces  may  consist  of  whatever 
they  can  make  available— adequate  or  not. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  people  of  this 
great  nation  would  send  their  sons  to  battle 
without  medical  care  needed  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  wounded?  Are  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding adequate  medical  care  for  those  who 
serve  this  nation  too  great? 

Even  the  wish  list  of  corrections  are 
spread  out  over  years— until  the  "early 
1990s, "  if  then. 

Americans  have  never  been  content  with 
second-rate  medical  care  for  their  military 
forces.  They  are  not  likely  to  tolerate  mili- 
tary medical  care  deficiencies  when  it  is 
known  in  advance  that  the  life  or  death  of 
U.S.  servicemen  Is  likely  to  be  at  stake  the 
moment  a  war  breaks  out. 


PLEASE.  MR    PRESIDENT. 
HELP  US 


HON.  THOMAS  k.  DASCHLE 

OK  SOUTH  DAKuI A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr   DASrHI-E   Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take   thil  i>pp4>rtunity   to  share  with   my 

r.ilicrt^i;.--.  IriiiTx  »cnt  In  ihr  F'rfnldent 
fri>rii  »(  hi.iilc  hildrcn  in  tin  humt-  "^iMlf  of 
■>iiuth   DHkiilii 

With  th*-  HjH-i  lal  innixmit  [hrti  ..nU  i  hii 
Mrt-n  1  iin  i-xpri-<>  thf»«-  iittcr*  rt-M-al  the 
rriru  <-rn  IhHt  i«  tx-inji  frit  h\  cstTviin*-  who 
IS  tiuj(  h>Mt  h\  ih<  crisis  ir\  liuruultiirt-  Thev 
Hh<>>»  lh«-  (ru-Iralmn  !hi  (lf>.(>«-raliiai  that 
f»rmtT"<  and  Iheir  f.nnuiif-  fi-<-l  (h«  litters 
»how  thtir  disbelief  in  iht  adnum.iLralion's 


lack  of  response  to  help  them  deal  with 
these  problems. 

The  children  are  students  at  the  Waverly 

^.  h.  .!  »hich  is  in  the  heart  of  rural  South 
l»H^^..tH  Ninety  percent  uf  the  student!*  are 
lurmers  children  I  think  that  their  letters 
5ho*n  below,  speak  for  themselves. 

Lttters  to  the  President 
Mr.  President:  I  think  that  we  should  get 
more  money  for  our  crops.  Most  of  our  bills 
are  too  high  to  pay.  If  we  spend  our  money 
trying  to  get  our  crops  in  our  fields  we  will 
not  have  enough  money  to  pay  our  bills. 
How  are  we  supposed  to  take  care  of  our 
farms?  We  need  help.  I  would  like  it  if  you 
would  help  our  farmers. 
Sincerely, 

Janet  Buchholz, 

77i ird  Grade. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  farmers  need  to 
have  a  good  price  for  their  cows  and  crops. 
Our  small  towns  are  dying  because  the 
farmers  are  losing  their  land.  Our  farmers 
in  South  Dakota  need  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Jeremy  Currey, 
Second  Grade. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  live  on  the  farm.  I 

love   the   outdoors.   Buckwheat   and   wheal 

prices    are    too    low.    We   cant    make    any 

money. 

We  need  a  good  farm  bill  that  will  help  us. 

Sincerely, 

Lance  Dagel, 
Second  Grade. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Please  give  the  farm- 
ers money  to  hold  on.  Money  is  our  only 
hope.  We  don't  have  enough  money  for  our 
bills  on  the  farm. 

Some  day  I  want  to  farm  our  land.  Please 
make  it  possible.  We  need  your  help. 
Sincerely. 

Joey  Peyereysen, 

TTiird  Grade. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Why  don't  you  care 
about  our  farms? 

We  don't  have  enough  money  to  buy  feed 
for  our  cows.  Can't  you  do  something  to 
raise  meat  prices  and  grain  prices?  Can't 
you  help  us?  The  farmers  In  South  Dakota 
need  your  help  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Justin  Currey, 

TTitrd  Grade. 

Dear  Mr.  Presideio':  We've  had  enough  of 
this!!!  The  milk  prices  are  dropping,  but  our 
expenses  go  up  up  up  higher.  What  are  we 
suppcsed  to  do?  I  like  living  on  a  farm. 

I  like  to  have  rabbits,  cats  and  dogs.  Help 
us!! 

Sincerely. 

Nicolj:  Comes. 
Second  Grade 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  think  our  taxes  are 
up  too  high.  We  don't  have  enough  money 
for  our  pigs.  Please  help  us.  Help  the  other 
farmers  too.  We  have  had  enough  of  this 
bankruptcy  In  our  state.  And  we  are  the 
ones  who  feed  you.  The  farmers  need  a 
better  bill.  Please  sign  the  farm  bill  that  will 
be  coming  to  you  soon. 
Sincerely. 

Tracie  Stricherz, 

TTiird  Grade. 
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Dear  Mr.  President:  The  milk  price  is  too 
low.  The  farmers  have  to  pay  too  much  for 
machinery.  Meat  is  too  high  in  the  store. 
Wade  Runge. 
Second  Grade. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  want  more  money 
for  my  calves  and  higher  milk  prices  If  I'll 
still  be  on  the  farm. 
Sincerely. 

Calvin  Mack, 
Second  Grade. 

Dear    Mr.    President:    We    don't    have 
enough  money  to  buy  machinery.  Can't  you 
make  the  grain  prices  higher?  I  like  living 
on  the  farm. 
Sincerely, 

Steven  Buchholz, 

Second  Grade. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  think  we  need 
more  money  for  our  cattle,  better  prices  for 
our  grain.  Our  machinery  Is  getting  worn 
out.  We  need  your  help.  We  hope  this  does 
not  last  for  another  year. 
Sincerely, 

First  Graders: 
Covey  Comes, 
Charles  Martinell, 
James  Richter. 
John  Strange. 


A  TRADE  DEFICIT  SCALPEL 


HON.  .NANCY  L.  JOHNSON 

OF  CONNECIICUI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 

Mrs  JOHNSON  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  TK  lud.  in  the  KK(  OKI)  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Boston  (,lobe  which  praises 
the  proposed  trade  polic>  of  the  New  V.ng- 
land  tduncil  a  reifumHi  business  a-ssocia- 
tion  celebratinK  r.-  tmih  annivervar>  and 
representing  o>er   1  ..iiKI  New   Knifland  Tirms. 

This  proposal  as  well  a.s  the  House  R<*- 
publican  Trade  Partnership  .Act  of  19^.5 
offers  a  sensible  alternate  to  the  rising 
tide  of  ill-considered  trade  protectionism. 
The  council  and  others  have  put  forward  a 
proposal  to  .Ntrengthen  I  .S.  rights  under 
international  trading  ajrreements  This 
chanife  requires  the  Investment  of  more  au- 
ihoritv  in  the  office  of  the  IS  Trade  Rep- 
resentative to  respond  to  such  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  as  intellectual  propertv  rights 
Molations.  counterfeiting  and  injurious  in- 
dustrial targeting 

Knartment  of  such  a  policv  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  opening  foreign 
markets  to  IS  goods  while  preventing  ille- 
gal g(M>ds  from  penetrating  our  domestir 
markets  .Most  important,  this  proposal  re- 
affirms the  commitment  to  fairness  made 
bv  the  L  .S.  Government  to  .American  com- 
panies .As  the  following  editorial  summa- 
rizes; "Manv  American  companies  need  no 
more  help  to  compete  than  an  assurance  of 
fairness." 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Sept.  1,  1985] 
A  Trade  Deficit  Scalpel 

A  towering  trade  deficit  likely  to  top  $150 
billion  this  year,  has  prompted  a  torrent  of 
proposals  In  Congress  tha:  approach  the 
problem  with  all  the  finesse  of  a  meat  ax.  A 
regional  effort,  assembled  by  former  Sen. 
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Paul  Tsongas  and  the  New  England  CoimcU, 
avoids  the  danger  of  rampant  protectionism 
by  sharpening  a  more  discriminating  tool, 
which  would  deal  with  trade  grievances  on  a 
case-by-case  method.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress. 

The  largest  single  source  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit is.  of  course,  the  overvalued  dollar, 
which  makes  American  goods  less  competi- 
tive with  their  counterparts  from  other 
countries  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets. The  problem  is  compounded  by  unfair 
practices  by  other  countries.  These  practices 
may  make  it  more  difficult  for  American 
companies  to  sell  In  foreign  markets  or  may 
give  Imports  an  unfair  advantage  In  the 
open  U.S.  markets. 

The  Tsongas-New  England  Council  pro- 
posal, filed  by  Rep.  Brian  Donnelly  CD- 
Mass.),  gives  the  US  trade  representative 
the  power  to  initiate  a  wide  range  of  actions 
whenever  unfair  practices  are  found  in  for- 
eign or  domestic  markets.  Under  existing 
law,  such  an  Initiative  lies  only  with  the 
president. 

Mechanisms  of  this  sort  are  appropriate 
to  the  current  trade  situation  because  they 
avoid  across-the-t>oard  restrictions  that  are 
t>ound  to  provoke  countermeasures  from 
other  countries,  running  the  risk  of  wide- 
spread protectionism  among  the  industrial 
nations.  Their  existence  should  prompt 
other  countries  to  reevaluate  their  trade 
policies;  they  can  be  invoked  if  the  countries 
fail  to  do  so. 

The  timeliness  of  the  proposal  and  its 
moderate  approach  was  emphasized  on 
Friday  with  the  release  of  the  latest  US 
trade  figures,  showing  the  best  comparative 
I>erformance  so  far  this  year  The  reduction 
of  the  gap  to  $10.5  billion  during  July  may 
have  reflected  the  first  effects  of  a  weaker 
dollar. 

If  so.  it  indicates  that  American  goods  are 
regaining  their  competitiveness  even  with- 
out excessively  protectionist  measures— and 
that  any  heavy-handed  efforu  by  Congress 
would  provoke  countermeasures  Just  when 
Americans  are  ready  to  expand  their  inter- 
national markets. 

The  proposal  is  additionally  Important  be- 
cause it  reaffirms  American  support  of  the 
broad  concept  of  free  trade  by  conforming 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  which  continues  to  form  the  frame- 
work for  all  world  trade 

Many  American  businesses  need  no  more 
help  to  compete  than  an  assurance  of  fair- 
ness. The  Tsongas-New  England  Council 
proposal  would  help  pro\  ide  it. 


MOSCOW  FEEDS  A  LAP-DOG 
FOREIGN  PRESS 


HON,  WILLIAM  F,  GOODUNG 

''?  FT^TiS\:  \  an: A 
IN  THi:  HOTSr  OT  REPRESENTATmS 

Thursday  October  24,  1985 
Mr  <,(M)r)LIN<i  Mr  Speaker  1  rise 
todav  to  express  m>  grave  concern  about 
current  practices  of  Western  media  report- 
ing news  from  the  Soviet  l  nion  and  other 
Communist-bloc  countries 

.As  David  Sailers  Wall  Street  lournai  sr 
tide  of  October  22  ISo^.S  which  1  submit 
for  the  REtORU.  emphasizes  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  master  of  propaganda  and  disin 
formation  Often,  new  information  we  re- 
ceive in  America  ha*  been  provided  directly 
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by  •  fine  example  of  the  free  press  such  as 
Prmvda,  or  iriven  our  Mottnm  rorrespond- 
Mita  by  the  KGB  or  it^  HK'-nit  Mr.  Salter, 
correspondenl  for  th;  KinHmiii;  Times  for 
6  yearn,  further  p^unt.t  up  iha:  n\..i!  of  the 
infiirniHti.in  from  Pravda.  other  Soviet  pub- 
lican..n,  ;un)  the  KCB  which  Western  jour- 
nalisl.H  u^e  n^  ^.mrrc.'  «re  simply  quoted 
verbatim — wuii.mi!  .(uiiuiiion  marks — and 
no  analysis  t*  imimi.-.t 

Indeed,  It  si'i-nii  Ih«!  -.ur  journalists  are 
so  concerned  that  the^  noi  txrome  tools  of 
Western  government)*  and  iiiittitutions  In 
reporting  Eastern  bloc  news  that  they  have 
<(>np  "i".  far  the  other  way — and  have 
r>.<..rii.  pawns  of  the  Soviet  propaganda 
machine  I  cannot  condone  journalists  who 
are  ea^er  to  uncover  crime,  corruption  and 
injustice  in  our  own  country,  yet  are  seem- 
ingly blind  to  such  incidences  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  let  alone  seeking  them  out. 

It  is  understandable  that  Western  jour- 
nalists wish  to  find  well  plmcd  lources  for 
news  stories  everywht-rt-  H<»..ier.  the 
Hume  L|iiestiiinini(,  probinK  in.*  ui.ilysis  of 
what  n  naid  which  ail  rep<in>r^  >pply  to 
our  i>»n  polilician'*  and  iifficials.  just  does 
not  happen  when  interview  init  Iheir  Soviet 
counterparts.  I  for  one  find  thjii  hypocriti- 
cal, because  of  the  double  standard  applied: 
and  reprehensible,  because  our  media  is 
^ervjiij  to  enhance  Soviet  propaganda 
<..hU  ii  the  Western  World. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  22. 
19851 

Moscow  Pkids  a  Lap-Doc  Foreign  Prbss 
(By  David  Salter) 

As  next  month's  summit  meeting  In 
Geneva  nears.  the  success  of  the  Soviets' 
effort  to  convince  Americans  that  they  are 
peaceful,  reasonable  and.  In  general.  "Just 
like  us"  will  depend  in  part  on  the  analyti- 
cal abilities  of  Western  correspondents. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  difficult  country  to 
report  on  because  it  Is  not  a  country  "like 
any  other."  but  rather  one  based  on  an  Ide- 
ology that  Is  a  complete  relnterpretation  of 
given  reality. 

E)very  Soviet  political  position,  whether  It 
be  that  Korean  airliner  007  was  a  "spy 
plane."  that  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
was  "fraternal  help"  or  thi»t  the  U.S.  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  is  a  threat  to  peace." 
Is  Justified  not  tn  terms  of  empirical  objec- 
tivity but  on  the  t>asis  of  this  ideology, 
which  claims  to  be  a  perfect  science"  and 
Insists  that  "the  truth"  is  whatever  the 
Soviet  leaders  say  it  is. 

The  Soviet  authorities  understand  that 
concessions  to  their  view  of  reality  weaken 
an  adversary's  ability  to  Insist  on  the  abso- 
lute value  of  anything.  This  Is  why  the 
effort  to  Induce  the  world  to  take  their  Ideo- 
logical lying  literally  is  not  Just  a  question 
of  prestige  for  the  Soviet  leaders  but  also  a 
matter  of  fundamental  political  strategy. 

DEAnCMING  BCHO  CHAMBER 

Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  indoctrination  de- 
pends on  repetition.  Once  a  specific  propa- 
ganda position  has  been  decided  on.  the 
Soviet  media  become  a  deafening  echo 
chamber  with  official  lies  repeated  In  every 
newspaper,  radio  broadcast  and  television 
news  program,  as  well  as  In  every  official 
statement  or  speech  by  a  Soviet  leader. 

In  the  case  of  foreigners,  however,  the 
Soviet  leaders  must  communicate  through 
the   Western    media,    which    Is   why    they 
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attach  so  much  importance  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  Western  correspondents. 

The  Soviet  authorities  do  not  expect 
Western  Journalists  to  believe  Soviet  propa 
ganda.  but  only  to  repeat  it  uncritically, 
without  any  effort  to  analyze  what  It 
means,  so  that,  over  time,  the  Soviet 
Unions  Ideological  lying  and  officially  sane 
tloned  misuse  of  language,  enhanced  by  the 
credibility  of  important  American  publica- 
tions, begin  to  have  the  same  numbing 
effect  on  Westerners  as  on  Soviet  citizens. 

In  his  new  book.  Reluctant  Farewell.  " 
Andrew  Nagorski.  a  former  Moscow  corre 
spondent  for  Newsweek,  analyzes  the  role  of 
Moscow  correspondents.  He  quotes  an  un- 
identified Associated  Press  correspondent  as 
saying  that  90%  of  stories  filed  from 
Moscow  by  the  AP  were  simple  paraphrases 
of  articles  from  the  Soviet  newspapers  and 
the  Soviet  news  agency.  Tass. 

In  my  experience,  the  same  figure  applied 
to  the  output  of  our  Western  news  organiza- 
tions as  well.  Even  the  small  percentage  of 
stories  that  are  not  taken  directly  from  the 
Soviet  press  are  largely  based  on  Soviet  offi- 
cial information  and  therefore  show  the  im- 
print of  the  Soviet  Unions  deluded  view  of 
reality. 

'year  after  year,  for  example.  Western  cor- 
respondents who  travel  outside  of  Moscow 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Soviet  foreign 
ministry  or  the  Soviet  press  agency,  Novosti, 
are  taken  on  the  same  factory  tours,  shown 
the  same  collective  farms,  and  treated  to 
the  same  programmed  answers.  The  result 
is  a  spate  of  identical,  meaningless  stories, 
which  reappear  in  the  Western  press  at  two- 
or  three-year  intervals. 

The  contrast  between  the  reporting  on 
real  events  from  most  countries  and  the 
sterile  summaries  of  Pravda  and  Tass  from 
the  Soviet  Union  may  lead  many  people  to 
think  that  for  Moscow  correspondents,  the 
mechanical  repetition  of  Soviet  propaganda 
Is  the  only  type  of  reporting  that  Is  possible. 
This  not  true.  There  are  many  Soviet  citi- 
zens who  are  ready  to  speak  honestly  to 
Western  Journalists.  The  problem  is  that 
Western  Journalists  are  often  neither  will- 
ing nor  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exist. 

American  publications  often  serve,  for 
many  reasons,  as  transmission  belts  for 
Soviet  disinformation.  In  the  first  place, 
faced  with  a  country  that  requires  an  excep- 
tional effort  of  analysts  In  order  to  be  un- 
derstood. Western  publications  traditionally 
send  people  who  are  completely  unqualified. 
There  were  times  during  my  tenure  In 
Moscow  when  the  percentage  of  American 
correspondents  who  could  not  speak  Rus- 
sian reached  90%.  This  meant  that  Andrei 
Sakharov.  for  example,  was  frequently 
Interviewed  for  United  Press  International 
by  the  agency's  Soviet  translators,  who  were 
provided  by  the  KOB.  Time  magazine  sent 
Its  KOB-provlded  Soviet  translator  to  Inter- 
view Soviet  citizens  as  an  American  corre- 
spondent." It  was  common  for  non-Ruaslan- 
speaklng  correspondents  to  Interview  their 
KOB-provlded  maids  to  get  the  reaction  of 
the  Soviet  "man  In  the  street." 

Besides  an  Inability  to  speak  Russian, 
Western  correspondents  In  Moscow  often 
demonstrate  the  type  of  heedless  careerlsm 
that  makes  them  susceptible  to  Soviet  ma 
nipulatlon. 

Even  though  all  Soviet  political  positions 
are  stated  tn  Pravda  and  no  Soviet  official 
can  offer  anything  except  what  has  been 
printed  In  Pravda,  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  achieved  considerable  success  in  induc- 
ing correspondents  to   bargain   for    "high- 
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level  access"'  by  demonstrating  their  con- 
formity. The  result  is  that  Moscow  corre- 
spondents, priding  themselves  on  their 
"sources,""  begin  to  Identify  with  them,  as 
they  would  In  the  U.S.,  and  frequently  are 
ready  to  function  as  conduits  for  disinfor- 
mation while  treating  those  brave  Soviet 
citizens  who  try  to  speak  to  them  honestly 
with  barely  disguLsed  contempt 

The  attitude  of  many  correspondents  was 
well  expressed  by  Nick  [)aniloff,  the 
Moscow  correspondent  of  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  in  a  recent  Interview  in  the 
Washington  Journalism  Review.  Mr  Danl- 
loff  was  quoted  as  saying:  "I  dont  consort 
with  dissidents.  The  magazine  considers 
them  a  passing  phenomenon  of  little  Inter- 
est. In  a  political  sense,  they  don"t  have  any 
Influence— and  they  are  perishing." 

In  fact.  In  the  Soviet  totalitarian  contest, 
a  "dissident"'  is  anyone  ready  to  meet  with 
foreign  correspondent  without  lying  to  him. 
And  far  for  "perishing,"  there  are  hundreds 
of  such  people  still  at  liberty  in  Moscow 
who  are  ready  to  take  risks  to  help  corre- 
spondents gather  truthful  Information 
about  the  real  slate  of  Soviet  society.  None- 
theless, their  bravery  is  of  no  use  if  it  is  not 
met  with  bravery  on  the  part  of  correspond- 
ents who  feel  some  responsibility  to  leam 
the  truth  at>out  the  nature  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  accredited.  Unfortunate 
ly.  this  Is  almost  never  the  case. 

As  the  result  of  long  experience,  Soviet  of- 
ficials have  been  able  to  turn  the  manipula- 
tion of  Western  correspondents  Into  some- 
thing approaching  a  science. 

The  Soviets  know  the  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  correspondents.  Wire-service 
reporters,  for  example,  can  \>e  rewarded 
with  information  five  minutes  before  their 
competition.  A  newspaper  correspondent 
can  be  sure  of  having  a  Soviet  official  at 
dinner  with  his  editor,  thereby  demonstrat 
Ing  his  ■access."  Particularly  cooperative 
Journalists  can  be  rewarded  with  on-the- 
record  Interviews  In  which  officials  repeat 
the  contents  of  Pravda.  The  most  coopera- 
tive correspondents  can  even  hope  for  an 
interview  with  the  Soviet  leader.  In  which 
he  repeats  the  contents  of  Pravda. 

The  favoritism  costs  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties nothing  and  It  means  nothing  to  the 
Western  reading  public,  but  It  is  a  competi- 
tive advantage  for  which  reporters  are 
often,  willing  to  pay  with  their  integrity. 

At  the  same  time,  every  Western  Journal 
ist  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware  that  If  he 
refuses  to  cooperate,  he  may  be  the  target 
of  provocations.  He  may  not  be  confident 
that  In  the  face  of  an  accusation  by  the 
Soviet  government  of  hooliganism,  "  espio- 
nage" or  "homosexuality. '"  his  newspaper 
would  l>e  ready  to  t>elieve  him  and  not  the 
Soviets.  Being  honest  mear^  taking  a  risk. 

no  RHATIOW8HIP  TO  RSALITY 

As  Americans  prepare  for  the  summit 
meeting.  It  Is  important  to  review  not  only 
our  knowledge  but  also  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  One  of  the  reasons  that  Ameri- 
cans are  often  confused  about  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  that  Soviet  manipulation  of  diplo- 
mats, who  senselessly  limit  their  contacts, 
and  Sovietologists,  who  depend  on  the 
Soviet  authorities  for  their  visas,  has  given 
rise  to  a  conventional  wisdom  about  the 
"reasonableness  "  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
bears  no  relationship  to  reality. 

Behind  the  facade  of  a  country  that  de- 
sires nothing  so  much  as  [>eace  and  "good 
relations'"  with  the  West  Is  an  aggressive 
police  state  walling  to  be  discovered.  This  Is 
why  It  Is  essential  that  before  making  policy 
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decision  based  on  our  Impressions  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  Intentions,  we  bear  In  mind 
that  the  Soviet  system  is  organized  to  create 
illusions  and  begin  to  give  the  most  serious 
thought  to  the  entire  process  through  were 
formed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  NATION  GRIPPED  BY 
POLITICS  OF  CONTRABAND 


STUDENTS  WITH  A  PURPOSE 

HON.  PAT  WILUAMS 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.    WILLIAMS.    Mr.    Speaker.    studenU 
from   Eastern    Montana   College   have   sent 
President  Reagan  the  following  letter: 
Eastern  Montana  College. 
Billings.  MT.  May  IS.  1985. 
Hon.  President  Ronald  Reagan. 
PenTuylvania  Avenue, 
Woihtngton.  DC. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  We  would  like  to 
solicit  your  support  in  our  opposition  to  the 
proposed  Higher  Education  cut-backs.  We 
have  already  lodged  a  protest  with  the  Mon- 
tana Congressional  Delegation  and  we  have 
their  support. 

The  majority  of  the  students  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  Federal  Higher 
Education  Act  are  single;  one-parent  fami 
lies;  noruninorlty;  and  minority  students. 
Resources  that  some  of  these  students  have 
found  to  supplement  their  education  are 
being  threatened  by  the  cutbacks. 

On  the  Eastern  Montana  Campus,  ap- 
proximately sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  inde- 
pendent students  are  under  the  poverty 
level  (less  than  $8,000.00  annually);  depend- 
ent students  under  the  criteria  of  poverty 
are  under  twenty-four  thousand  dollars 
annual  income,  with  percentages  of  sixty- 
seven.  Tfour  cut-backs  will  affect  this 
campus  when  the  Independent  students  no 
longer  have  resources. 

The  cut-backs  that  are  of  major  concern 
and  affect  our  attempts  of  completing  our 
education  are  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans;  Campus  Safe;  Trio  Project  Funds; 
Pell  GranU;  National  Direct  Student  Loans; 
Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants;  Welfare  Daycare  Service's;  and 
others. 

We  ask  your  cooperation  in  remedying 
these  proposed  cut-backs.  Sir,  if  these  are 
allowed  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  or  accepted  as  they  presently  are 
procKJsed.  you  will  see  a  new  generation  of 
illiterates  prevail  throughout  this  great 
Nation. 

Further,  if  these  Federal  cut-backs  In 
Education  are  allowed  to  pass,  the  American 
taxpayers  of  this  country  will  feel  the  af- 
fects In  their  future  tax  contributions. 

We    respectfully    need    your    reconsider- 
ations of  the  Educational  Appropriation  Bill 
as  It  presently  is  proposed. 
Respectfully, 

Students  Needing  Their  Edu- 
cation FOR  THE  Nations  Ptn-URE. 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 

Mr.   BURTON   of  Indiana.   Mr,  Speaker. 

Narco-Guerrilla  warfare  is  one  of  the  most 
insidious  types  of  warfare  facing  u»  todav 

Not  only  is  it  spreading  at  an  alarming 
rate,  but  the  growth  is  occuring  in  our  own 
backvard  (  (mntries  in  (  entral  and  South 
.America  are  nearl>  under  siege  b\  the  drug 
lords,  with  no  end  in  sight  The  "business  " 
is  too  priintable.  and  the  tacit  consent  and 
approval  by  the  Soviets  is  a  m^or  contrib- 
uting factor. 

This  issue,  combined  with  the  numerous 
lo»-inlensit>  wars  current!)  going  on  in 
Central  America  create  a  serious  problem 
for  the  I'nited  Sutes.  Inless  we  learn  how 
to  address  this  issue,  not  only  will  our  chil- 
dren be  affected,  but  the  Nation's  survival 
will  be  in  question  a.s  well. 

F  .And>  Messing  Jr.'s  article  in  the 
Washington  Times  titled.  "Peru:  .A  Nation 
Gripped  b>  I'olitics  and  (  onlraband  "  pre- 
sents an  excellent  analysis  of  this  expand- 
ing problem  He  speaks  with  Hrsthand 
knowledge  and  draws  insightful  and  alarm- 
ing conclusions. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  read  the  article 
and  think  about  the  issues  Mr.  .Messing 
raises. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Sept.  3,  19851 

Peru  a  Nation  Gripped  by  Politics  of 

Contraband 

(By  F.  Andy  Messing,  Jr.) 

In  Peru,  an  unpayable  foreign  debt,  libera- 
tion theology.  Sendero  Luminoso  (the  Shin- 
ing Path),  the  coalition  of  10  leftUt  parties 
forming  the  "United  Left."  and  even  the 
heavy  Soviet  presence  don't  constitute  the 
major  threat  to  the  democratic  efforts  of 
Peru  or  to  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  real  problem  Is  drugs. 

While  the  other  problems  are  grave,  they 
can  be  dealt  with  by  political-socio-economic 
methods  developed  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. However,  the  drug  problem,  as  Inte- 
grated into  the  "narco-guerrilla  war,""  is 
throwing  countries  like  Peru  into  almost  un- 
recognizable anarchy 

Even  democratic  elections  can  not  uncover 
the  insidious  Infrastructure  within  the  gov- 
ernment, making  It  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  network  out  of  government.  A  current 
popular  song.  Smuggler  s  Blues,  refers  to  it 
as  "the  politics  of  coniraband.  "  while  State 
Department  officials  call  It  "shared  sover- 
eignty."" 

Whatever  It  Is  called,  Its  primary  and  sec- 
ondary effects  abound.  While  drug  action 
destabilizes  all  sorts  of  formal  lines  of  au- 
thority, the  money  involved  finances  the 
chaos  The  lure  of  easy  mone.v  in  a  society 
where  poverty  Is  rampant  and  class  lines  are 
drawn,  makes  drugs  a  new  and  strong  aspect 
of  that  society  Whole  new  dynamics 
emerge 

For  instance,  the  Peruvian  army  is  ex- 
panding, ostensibly  to  deal  with  the  growing 
Shining  Path  guerrilla  efforU  As  the  army 
Increases,  and  It  becomes  its  own  political 
force.  It  exerts  Its  Influence  on  domestic 
events  and  even   the   drug   markets.   One 
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former  Peruvian  government  official  said 
l)0th  sides  are  being  fueled  by  drug  money, 
and  both  sides  are  getting  more  dangerous. 
As  one  U.S.  drug  enforcement  agent  put  It. 
"they  are  giving  each  other  an  excuse  to 
grow." 

As  Shining  Path's  terrorist  activities  con- 
tinue, authorities  have  lost  sight  of  how  to 
deal  with  them  without  harming  the  inno- 
cent. Accordingly.  Shining  Path  makes  even 
the  other  hard  leftists  and  extreme  meas- 
ures look  palatable.  The  shifts  of  power 
within  the  United  Left  will  only  be  changes 
in  faces. 

While  Alan  Garcia.  Inaugurated  as  presi- 
dent July  28,  may  be  committed  personaJly 
to  productive  change,  the  drug  network  will 
stymie  it,  since  chaos  is  to  the  network's 
benefit. 

Furthermore,  as  the  media  doesn't  focus 
on  drugs  as  the  salient  issue,  they  wind  up 
being  manipulated  by  l>oth  elements,  and 
the  drug  lords  of  the  area  get  richer.  One 
U.S.  government  official  told  of  a  $2.5  bil- 
lion loan  offer  to  one  South  American  coun- 
try by  a  single  drug  lord. 

Besides  the  drug  lords,  the  winners  in  the 
international  set  will  be  the  Soviets,  as  they 
have  no  qualms  about  starting  or  satelliting 
onto  amoral  activities  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. There  already  are  a  large  Soviet  Em- 
bassy staff,  an  estimated  150  Soviet  military 
advisers,  and  a  huge  fishing  fleet  of  40.000. 
This  activity  is  increasing,  lending  excellent 
cover  for  extensive  KGB  activity  and  sur- 
veillance in  that  sj-ea  of  the  world. 

Ironically,  even  the  Soviet  efforts  will  be 
held  in  check  at  some  points  by  the  drug 
lords  as  a  weird  competition  develops. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  contemplat- 
ing a  $29.1  million  military  aid  program  for 
Peru— in  order  to  buy  back  Soviet  Influence 
or  at  least  put  It  in  check  While  Soviet  In- 
fluence is  declining  In  some  levels  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian military,  it  Is  still  apparent,  "with 
dozens  of  Mi-8  and  Ml-24  helicopters  on  the 
runway  at  Lima  In  Ayachucho,  Soviet  BMP 
vehicles  and  AK-47  assault  rifles  are  every- 
where. 

U.S.  military  aid  can  prijduce  good  results 
in  this  type  of  environment,  but  only  with  a 
thoughtful  approach.  Despite  the  condi- 
tions Congress  is  seeking  on  Judicial  reform, 
accounting  for  the  disappeared,  and  tighter 
control  of  authorities,  it  would  be  still  more 
positive  if  any  military  aid  sent  be  In  com- 
plete coordination  with  the  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  in-country.  This  would 
provide  more  leverage  for  coml>atlng  drugs 
and  for  controlling  misuse  by  errant  fac- 
tions of  the  government 

Narco-guerrilla  warfare  Is  spreading— Co- 
lombia. Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  now  coim- 
tries  in  Africa.  Unless  the  United  States 
learns  to  deal  with  It,  not  only  will  our  chil- 
dren be  subverted,  but  our  country's  surviv- 
al will  be  in  question. 


ARGENTINA  AND  PRESIDENT 
ALFONSIN 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  published  an  op-ed  piece 
on  October  22  by  Argentine  economist 
Martin  Redrado  on  the  succes*  of  Raul  Al- 
fonsin  a*  President  of  Argenlins 
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Mr.  R«lrad()  ha«  given  an  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  difficultief  'hw!  l'r.-<i!l.-n'  Mfon- 
Rln  hax  had  to  face,  am!  hi;  h,-  muii  ntill 
face  in  order  to  get  ArKt'ntiHH  'im  k  on  iU 
feet.  I  commend  Mr.  Kedr«(ii.  <  Article  to 
my  rolieaKues. 
The  article  followa: 

CProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct. 
22.  108S] 

Argeittina's  Altonsin 
(By  Martin  Redrado) 

Earlier  this  year  Argentine  President  Raul 
Alfonsln  Initiated  a  comprehensive  new  eco- 
nomic sUblllzatlon  plan.  Since  then  Infla- 
tion has  l)een  lowered  to  3  percent  monthly. 
Although  the  country  may  well  be  sliding 
Into  receslon.  with  real  wages  falling,  a 
great  majority  of  the  Argentine  people 
think  that  Mr.  Alfonsln  Is  doing  what  had 
to  be  done  to  put  the  nation  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic footing.  Pools  show  a  relatively  opti- 
mistic mood  within  the  country.  The 
upshot;  President  Alfonsin  Is  enjoying  wide- 
spread popularity. 

In  this  still  incipient  democracy.  Mr.  Al- 
fonsln appears  to  be  a  unique  alternative  to 
the  political  leadership  of  recent  years.  He 
is  seeking  to  upgrade  the  nation's  economy. 
He  has  allowed  the  civil  courts  to  try  the 
top  nine  officials  of  the  prior  mlllUry 
regime.  He  is  trying  to  professionalize  the 
military  forces. 

How  long  will  the  current  public  enthusi- 
asm last?  Many  factors  contribute  to  sup- 
port the  assumption  that  it  will  last  at  least 
until  the  end  of  the  year  First.  Alfonslns 
majority  Radical  Party  Is  facing  a  fragment- 
ed Peronlst  opposition  which  lacks  the  req- 
uisite leadership  and  Lruiovative  solutions 
for  dealing  with  Argentina's  difficult  eco- 
nomic challenges.  The  Radicals  appear 
likely  to  win  the  Nov.  3  elections,  expanding 
their  majority  in  the  House.  Second,  wages 
and  prices  will  remain  frozen  until  the  elec- 
tions are  over,  thus  maintaining— so  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned— a  sense  of  economic 
stability.  Third,  the  military  officers  are 
likely  to  be  convicted  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Granted  that  the  current  political  and 
economic  setting  promises  some  stability— 
which  Argentina  has  needed— what  at>out 
the  long  haul,  the  national  setting  after  the 
beginning  of  next  year?  Is  the  present  eco- 
nomic strategy  sustainable? 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  easy  answers 
to  such  questions.  The  new  stabilization 
plan,  set  up  In  June,  wais  based  on  three 
principles:  reduce  the  fiscal  deficit  from  13.1 
percent  to  2.5  percent  of  the  ONP,  freeze 
wages  and  prices,  and  establish  a  new  cur- 
rency, the  austral. 

Still,  structural  problems  continue  to 
trouble  the  Argentine  economy.  The  na- 
tion's high  tax  burden,  for  example,  needs 
to  be  reduced.  This  could  be  achieved  by 
selling  many  of  the  524  state-owned  enter- 
prises, most  of  which  run  deficits.  Mainly 
privileged  monopolies,  these  corporations 
control  more  than  50  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's gross  national  product.  The  financial 
needs  of  these  state  enterprises  lead  to  a 
crowding  out  of  private  Investment.  Private 
Investment  has  been  diminishing  dramati- 
cally In  recent  years.  The  government  has 
lowered  Its  expenditures  by  reducing  the 
real  wages  of  the  2  million  state  employees 
and  also  by  dampening  public  Investment. 
But  these  actions  do  not  reflect  a  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  relationship  between 
the  state  sector  of  the  economy  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 
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It  must  also  l)e  noted  that  the  economic 
reform  plan  announced  this  past  June  In- 
cludes a  heavy  anti-export  bias  because 
import  and  export  duties  are  tieing  used  to 
finance  the  public  sector. 

What  all  this  quickly  suggesU  Is  that  Mr 
Alfonsin  faces  serious  challenges  at  the  l>e- 
glnning  of  next  year.  That  said.  It  Is  evident 
that  a  slow  process  of  trial  and  error  is 
taking  place  In  Argentina.  When  President 
Alfonsin  was  first  Inaugurated,  In  Deceml>er 
1983,  his  public  statements  asserted  that  a 
better  distribution  of  wealth  would  solve  Ar- 
gentina's most  challenging  economic  prob- 
lems. He  also  spoke  about  imperialism  and 
how  the  Interests  of  the  industrialized 
"North"  were  squeezing  developing  coun- 
tries through  the  repayment  of  external 
debt. 

Now  he  has  realized  that  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute wealth,  the  country  needs  to  grow. 
This  can  only  be  done  through  private  in 
vestment,  either  national  or  foreign.  Alfon 
sin,  and  his  key  economic  officials  are  learn- 
ing that  economic  reality  has  little  to  do 
with  good  intentions. 

But  most  Important,  the  country  as  a 
whole  Is  understanding  that  Argentina's 
most  pressing  problems  are  not  coming  from 
abroad— and  that  characteristics  of  competi- 
tion, creativity,  and  entrepreneuriallsm 
must  all  be  tapped  to  build  for  a  better  Ar 
gentine  future. 


OPPOSITION  TO  UNFAIR  MANDA 
TORY  MEDICARE  PARTICIPA- 
TION BY  TEACHERS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBB.ARI),  JK 

r   KENTUCKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr,  HUBBARD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  recent 
excellent  letter  I  received  from  two  fellow 
Kentucklans.  Charles  and  Kliiabeth  Hart- 
ley of  Shepherdsville.  KY.  who  are  among 
the  thousands  of  teachers  in  Kentucky  who 
have  contacted  me  in  opposition  to  propos- 
als that  will  mandate  their  participation  in 
Medicare  and  the  Social  Security  system. 

Charle<i  and  Elizabeth  Hartley  have  ex- 
pressed well  their  viewtt  about  requiring 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  participation 
by  teachers  e'pecialK  in  ligh!  (>(  the  fact 
that  kentucl^v  leacher*  and  ihoHe  in  other 
States  already  have  their  own  Stale  retire- 
ment programs 

i  urge  m>  rolleajfues  to  CMnnidiT  their 
views  about  these  imp<irtant  matleri  The 
letter  to  me  from  Charle*  and  Klliabeth 
Hartley  follows: 

September  3.  198S. 
Representative  Carrolx  Hubbard, 
Raybum  House  Of/Ice  Building.    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Conoressman  Hi;bbard:  It  has  come 
to  our  attention  that  the  compromise 
budget  resolution  adopted  by  both  houses  of 
Congress  on  August  1  contains  lamguage 
that  would,  if  passed  into  law,  require  public 
school  teachers  in  thirteen  states  including 
Kentucky  to  t>egln  contributing  to  mandato- 
ry Medicare  coverage  Further.  It  would  re- 
quire all  teacheres  hired  In  those  states 
after  January  1,  1980  to  participate  In  the 
Social  Security  system. 

We  have  no  objection  to  Medicare  cover- 
age deductions  for  employees  who  plan  to 
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benefit  from  Medicare  in  the  future.  We  do 
question  the  fairness  of  mandatory  partici- 
pation of  all  employees.  Further,  we  wonder 
If  this  effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  is  not  short-sighted.  How 
much  will  this  end  up  costing  in  the  long 
run? 

We  do  object  strenuously  to  mandatory 
participation  in  the  Social  Security  system 
for  any  Kentucky  school  teacher.  We  have 
t)oth  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Ken- 
tucky for  more  than  twenty  years.  As  such, 
we  would  not  t>e  directly  affected  by  this 
proposal.  However,  we  object  to  it  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  the  teachers  hired  after  January  1, 
1986  and  their  employers  would  be  required 
to  contribute  to  lx)th  the  Social  Security 
system  and  the  Kentucky  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment System.  The  immediate  financial 
burden  would  be  almost  prohibitive. 

Second,  the  long  term  effects  of  this  pro- 
posal on  the  Kentucky  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment System  would  almost  certainly  be 
drastic.  The  system  would  have  to  be  re- 
structured to  alleviate  the  financial  burden 
of  those  required  to  participate  in  both  sys- 
tems. At  the  very  least  this  would  Jeopardize 
the  long  term  funding  of  benefits,  our  bene- 
fits for  which  we  have  been  paying  for 
twenty  years.  At  the  worst,  it  would  cut  off 
new  participants  in  the  system  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  it. 

Our  retirement  system  was  created  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  government  would 
not  allow  public  employees  to  participate 
under  Social  Security.  It  operates  on  an  ac- 
tuarial and  financially  sound  basis.  Our  con- 
tributions are  invested  and  placed  in  reserve 
to  pay  future  clainvs.  In  short,  we  pay  our 
way.  Must  teachers  now  be  deprived  of  their 
own  system  In  order  to  help  ball  out  Social 
Security? 

And  what  will  be  the  ultimate  effect?  Will 
the  Social  Security  system  be  any  better 
able  to  provide  l)enefits  for  teachers  than 
their  own  systems?  Will  Social  Security  be 
any  sounder  financially?  We  think  not. 

The  truth  is  that  this  proposal  will  merely 

rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  "  And  in  the  long 
run  neither  Peter  nor  Paul  will  be  treated 
Justly. 

While  you  are  not  our  Representative, 
Congressman  Hubbard,  you  do  represent 
many  of  our  fellow  teachers  and  their  fami- 
lies. Please  use  your  considerable  influence 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  to  see  that 
this  short-sighted  proposal  never  becomes 
law. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  and  Elizabeth  Hartley. 


EXEMPT  RURAL  WATER 
SYSTEMS  FACIUTIES 


HON,  GLENN  ENGUSH 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  October  24,  19SS 

Mr    KNCMSH    Mr    Speaker    t<>da>    I   am 

introducinu  legislation  to  exempt  rural 
water  systems  facilities  assisted  under  the 
(  onsolidated  Karm  ■.\nd  Rural  Development 
,^ct  as  amended  from  certain  riffhl-of  »a> 
rental  payments  under  the  Federal  Land 
Policy   and  Manaxemenl    \ct  of  r.*76 

This  leifislation  vmuld  exempt  small  non 
prorit  water  systems,  which  are  orirani/ed 
for  public  benefit,  from  easement  fees  for 
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the  righl-of-way  across  Federal  land  These 
costs  are  proving  themselves  prohibitive  to 
several  rural  water  systems  in  Oklahoma 
and.  no  douht  in  other  States,  too  Much  of 
this  Federal  land  i.s  I'.S.  forestry  land  The 
Forestry  Service  incurs  no  exp«'nse  rejfard- 
ing  the  location  of  rural  water  lines  on  for- 
estry property,  and  a  riKht-of-way  fee  ought 
not  be  as.sessed.  Rural  electric  cooperative- 
currently  receive  the  exemption  which  this 
legislation  provides  for  rural  water  sys- 
tems. 

Current  economic  condition-  throuKhoul 
rural  America  are  severely  depressed  It  is 
unnecessary  to  require  rural  water  systems 
and  their  users  to  carry  this  additional 
burden  of  financing  right-of-way  easement 
fees.  This  legislation  allows  the  rural  sys- 
tems to  use  funds,  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  pay  toward  the  easement  fees, 
to  provide  the  water  .services  which  are  so 
vital  to  rural  residents.  The  text  of  this  leg- 
islation follows: 

H.R. 3617 
A  bill  to  exempt  rural  water  systems  facili- 
ties assisted  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  as  amended 
from  certain  righl-of-way  rental  payments 
under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Water 
Right-of-Way  Policy  Act  of  1985  " 

Sec  2.  Subsection  504(g)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(43  use.  1764)  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  sentence  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion: 'Rights-of-way  shall  be  granted, 
issued,  or  renewed,  without  rental  fees,  for 
rural  water  and  sewer  facilities  financed 
pursuant  to  the  Consoldiated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  as  amended,  or  any 
extension  from  such  facilities:  Proinded. 
That  nothing  in  this  sentence  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary granting,  issuing,  or  renewing  the 
right-of-way  to  require  reimbursement  of 
reasonable  administrative  and  other  costs 
pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section". 


CHINA-IRAN  NUCLEAR  LINK  IS 
REPORTED 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 

Mr  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  take  a  close 
li>ok  at  the  follow  Inx  article  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Washington  I'ost. 
Since  the  administration  first  initialed  the 
agreement  for  nuclear  cooperation  with  the 
Chinese  in  April  1984.  many  of  us  have 
raised  questions  about  the  highly  dubious 
track  record  of  the  Chinese  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  proliferation  Links  between  China 
and  the  I'aki-tani  nuclear  proifram  have 
heen  widely  reported  and  allegations  of 
Chinese  nuclear  exports  to  South  .Africa 
and  .Argentina  are  frequently  heard.  These 
questions  turned  into  very  serious  concerns 
when  we  finally  had  a  chance  to  examine 
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the  text  of  the  agreement,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  last  July,  because  of  the 
ambiguous  and  oddly  vague  language  of 
the  document  Such  concerns  were  treated 
lightly  by  the  State  Department,  and  we 
were  assured  that  these  persistent  reports 
of  t  hinese  proliferation  all  involved  events 
long  past  and  that  the  Chinese  have  re- 
nounced these  past  transgressions 

Now  we  learn  that  jusi  this  past  June. 
China  may  have  discussed  the  possibility  of 
exporting  sensitive  nuclear  technology  to 
Iran  and  may  be  continuin)f  unsafeguarded 
nuclear  exports  to  several  other  countries. 
Is  this  reassurin){  evidence  of  t  hina's  new 
stance  on  proliferation"  It  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  until  just  last  year,  the 
People's  Republic  of  I  hina  had  a  p<ismon 
of  public  support  for  nuclear  proliferation, 
so  these  reports  and  allegations  should  not 
be  casually  dismissed 

I  do  not  think  thai  Congress  can  afford 
to  play  a  passive  role  in  this  affair.  Can 
you  imagine  what  it  would  mean  if  we  were 
suddenly  faced  with  a  nuclear-armed  Iran? 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  much  more  at 
stake  in  this  agreement  than  simply  short- 
term  economic  or  political  gains  The  insid- 
ious threat  posed  by  nuclear  proliferation 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  least 
recognized  threats  to  our  Nation  -  security. 
We  must  start  today  to  take  this  threat  se- 
riously, before  we  find  that  it  is  just  too 
late.  Congres-man  Ff'.K.HAN.  of  Ohio,  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  S.S.'JT,  the 
Sino-.^merican  Nuclear  \erification  Act  of 
1985.  which  seeks  to  address  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  United  States-China  agreement 
by  requiring  Presidential  certification  of 
China's  nonproliferalion  and  nuclear  safe- 
guard policies  before  any  export  licenses 
can  be  granted  under  the  agreement. 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  this  agreement  is  so 
flawed  that  it  d{>es  not  even  comply  with 
the  formal  requirements  of  IS  nonprolif- 
eralion laws.  I  nder  the  procedures  set  out 
in  law.  this  pact  should  be  withdrawn  and 
resubmitted  with  a  waiver  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  .Atomic  Energy  .Act  of 
19.54.  Short  of  that,  however.  I  think  that 
H.R.  3537  is  a  prudent  and  responsible 
measure,  which  is  all  the  more  important 
in  light  of  these  recent  revelations. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  23,  1985] 
China-Iran  Nuclear  Link  Is  Reported 

(By  Patrick  E.  Tyler  and  Joanne  Omang) 

The  Reagan  administration  has  received 
reliable  Intelligence  reports  that  China  sug- 
gested In  June  that  it  might  provide  Iran 
with  sensitive  nuclear  technology  after 
Peking  signed  a  30-year  atomic  power  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  according  to 
well-placed  sources  in  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
community. 

These  reports  from  Peking  were  shared  in 
a  closed  briefing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  earlier  this  month  at  the 
insistence  of  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C). 

Along  with  other  intelligence  reports 
about  Peking's  continuing  nuclear  exports 
to  Argentina  and  South  Africa,  the  disclo- 
sure about  Iran  subsequently  triggered  an 
allegation  Monday  by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston 
(D-Calif.)  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  "systematically  withheld,  suppressed 
and  covered  up  information  known  virtually 
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throughout  the  executive  branch  "  about 
Chinese  violations  of  nonproliferalion  guar- 
antees. 

Cranston's  charges  that  the  Chinese 
shared  nuclear  technology  with  what  he 
termed  five  "nuclear  outlaw"  nations- 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Pakistan.  South  Africa 
and  Iran— are  the  latest  hitch  in  the  U.S.- 
China nuclear  agreement  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  In  April  1984.  The  pact  would 
allow  U.S.  nuclear  contractors  to  supply  re- 
actor components  and  other  technology  to 
Peking. 

Because  of  widespread  criticism,  however, 
the  agreement  was  not  submitted  to  Con- 
gress until  last  July  while  the  administra- 
tion sought  additional  Chinese  nonprolif- 
eralion assurances.  Unless  rejected  by  Con- 
gress, the  pact  automatically  takes  effect  In 
January. 

After  months  of  agitation  from  senators 
seeking  access  to  current  intelligence  on 
China's  nuclear  exports,  the  issue  c&me  to  a 
head  on  Oct.  8.  "The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  at  that  time  refused  to  brief  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  panel  about  Chi- 
nese nuclear  proliferation,  and  committee 
members  reportedly  clashed  sharply  at  the 
hearing  with  Richard  T.  Kennedy,  the  State 
Department  official  in  charge  of  nuclear  co- 
operation with  China. 

The  department  yesterday  categorically 
denied"  withholding  information  from  the 
Senate  but  sources  on  Capitol  Hill  yesterday 
indicated  that  some  senators  were  not  per- 
suaded. 

One  well-placed  source  said  CIA  sensitivi- 
ty about  sharing  information  with  the 
Senate  stemmed  from  detailed  disclosure  in 
a  report  Sept.  23  by  columnists  Jack  Ander- 
son and  Dale  Van  Atta  of  the  CIA  s  evidence 
that  China  helped  Pakistan  build  a  nuclear 
bomb. 

"We  have  a  very  serious  source  problem  In 
Peking,"  one  intelligence  official  warned, 
adding  that  the  administration  would 
rather  risk  angering  some  senators  than 
compromise  intelligence  capabilities  that 
have  allowed  close  monitoring  of  China's 
nuclear  program. 

The  administration  defended  the  nuclear 
agreement  yesterday  as  Vice  President 
Bush,  just  relumed  from  a  six-day  trip  to 
China,  said,  "We  wouldn't  enter  Into  any 
agreement  that  would  cause  an  increase  In 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons." 

Critics  charge  that  the  administration 
made  the  pact  to  score  a  foreign  policy  suc- 
cess for  Reagan  despite  serious  Pentagon, 
CIA  and  congressional  concern  about 
whether  China  has  aided  nuclear  programs 
of  nations  expressing  interest  In  developing 
such  weapons. 

Intelligence  officials  said  yesterday  that 
the  CIA  has  a  well-documented  case  that 
China  helped  design  Pakistan  s  first  nuclear 
weapons,  made  of  nuclear  components  and 
reactor  technology  acquired  covertly  over  a 
decade. 

In  a  Senate  speech  Monday,  Cranston 
said,  'My  Information  is  that  China  has 
either  engaged  in  serious  nuclear  trade  ne- 
gotiations with,  or  actually  has  continued  a 
series  of  nuclear  exports  to.  each  and  every 
one  of  these  five  nuclear  outlaw  nations, 
subsequent  to  Chinese  discussions  with 
Reagan  administration  officials  on  the  im- 
portance of  curbing  such  trouble-some  ex- 
ports. 

"China  has.  In  the  recent  past,  engaged  In 
the  most  egregious  effort  In  history  to 
export  nuclear  bombmaking  know-how." 
the  senator  added,  referring  specifically  to 
Peking's  assistance  to  Pakistan. 
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Regarding  Iran,  Cranston  said.  "China 
has  not  shown,  in  Its  discussions  of  nuclear 
commerce"  with  Iranian  parliament  Speak- 
er All  Akbar  Hashemi  RafsanJanI  any 
where  near  the  type  of  prudence  we  would 
expect." 

RafsanJanI  met  with  senior  Chinese  offi- 
cials In  Peking  In  late  June.  One  well-placed 
official  said  yesterday  that  some  of  the  ap 
prehension  about  Chinese  assurances  on  nu- 
clear issues  stems  from  U.S.  problems  with 
Chinese  assurances  on  other  Issues. 

For  Instance,  this  official  said  China  as 
serts  that  it  does  not  sell  conventional  arms 
to  Iran,  which  Is  at  war  with  Iraq,  although 
U.S.  Intelligence  has  ample  evidence  that  It 
does. 

Cranston's  reference  to  wide  circulation  of 
the  Intelligence  reports  in  the  executive 
branch  dealt  with  disclosure  in  the  top 
secret  National  Intelligence  Dally  of  the 
China-Iran  discussions. 

That  occurred  after  the  visit  here  this 
summer  of  Chinese  President  LI  XIannlan. 
who  joined  Reagan  In  signing  the  nuclear 
power  pact.  The  dally  Intelligence  report  Is 
circulated  to  about  200  adminlatration  offi- 
cials. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PARLIAMEN- 
TARIANS CONDEMN  CHILEAN 
DICTATORSHIP 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

ut   MABluANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 

Mr  B.^RNES  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  leg- 
islators from  counlrieti  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere — representing  many 
ideological  leaninKs — came  together  for  the 
second  spec  ml  meetinif  of  the  I.atin  Ameri- 
can i'arliameni  The  meeting  wa.*  railed  to 
analv/e  the  fureiKn  debt  of  the  region  from 
a  p<ili(iral  Htandp<Mnt. 

In  MttendHrire  were  more  than  100  law- 
makern  friim  the  hemisphere,  including  a 
griiup  <if  former  t  hilean  parliamentarians 
who  lott  their  positions  12  ^earx  ago  as  a 
result  of  the  military  coup  hv  (.eneral  .\u- 
gusto  Hm(Mhet  The  (  hileann  participated 
as  special  guests  of  honor  with  the  right  to 
voice  opinions  and  to  cast  votes. 

Daring  the  meeting,  the  1-atin  American 
Parliament  i.ssued  a  statement  "strongly" 
condemning  the  Chilean  militar>  govern- 
ment and  resolved  to  send  a  delegation  to 
that  country  "to  express  its  support  for  sol- 
idarity with  the  political,  social  and  reli- 
gious organisations  seeking  to  defend 
human  rights  and  reinstate  the  democratic 
system.  '  \l  the  same  time,  the  document 
accused  the  government  of  (, eneral  Pino- 
chet of  "state  terrorism  '  including  "kid- 
napings.  disappearances,  assassinations, 
tortures,  and  weakenmK  of  opposition  sec- 
tors." It  went  on  to  condemn  strongly  "the 
Chilean  military  dictatorship  because  it  un- 
dermines the  universal  democratic  con- 
science." 

A  summary  of  the  statement,  which  ap- 
peared on  October  16  in  the  Foreign  Broad- 
cast Information  Service,  follows: 

Statement  Condemns  Chilean  Regime 

Montevideo.  October  12— The  Latin 
American  Parliament  "strongly"  condemned 
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the  Chilean  military  Government  today  and 
resolved  to  send  a  delegation  to  that  coun- 
try to  express  Its  solidarity  with  the  organi 
zatlons  struggling  "to  reinstate  the  demo- 
cratic system."  In  a  statement  approved  at 
the  extraordinary  assembly  taking  place  In 
Montevideo,  the  regional  forum  expressed 
Its  "ethical  and  political  duty"  to  redouble 
Its  "efforts  to  definitively  liberate  the 
region  from  the  dramatic  experience  of  mili- 
tary dictatorships." 

The  document  emphasized  "the  Increased 
human  rights  violations  in  Chile"  In  the 
wake  of  "the  fierce  repression  by  that  coun- 
try's dicutorship.  exercised  systematically 
as  the  only  response  to  the  heroic  efforts  of 
the  peoples."  At  the  same  time,  it  accused 
the  government  of  Augusto  Pinochet  of  In- 
creasing the  "procedures  of  state  terrorism" 
such  as  kidnappings,  disappearances,  assas- 
sinations, tortures,  and  weakening  of  oppo 
sition  sectors."  The  resolution  condemned 
■  strongly  the  Chilean  mlllUry  dictatorship 
because  It  undermines  the  universal  demo- 
cratic conscience"  and  expressed  solidarity 
"with  the  increasing  strugglers  "  of  the  pop- 
ulation "to  end  the  tyranny. '"  It  also  decided 
to  designate  a  delegation  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Parliament  "to  visit  Chile"  and  "ex 
press  its  support  for  solidarity  with  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  religious  organizations 
seeking  to  defend  human  rights  and  rein- 
slate  the  democratic  system." 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD 
MEDAL  AND  LEON  KLING- 
HOFFER 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  .Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
announce  my  cosponsorship  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution authored  by  my  good  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  York  |.Mr 
D'AMATO)  to  require  the  awarding  of  a 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  to  the  widow  of 
I^on  KlinKhoffir 

I  support  this  resolution  and  wish  to 
commend  Senator  D".-\MATo  for  hi-,  initia- 
tive in  8p«jnsoring  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  has  been  »ome  misunderstanding 
about  the  precise  award  proposed  for  the 
memory  of  Leon  Klinghoffer  bv  >enBtor 
D'AMA"rO.  Press  account*  indicated  that  he 
was  proposing  a  Congreniiional  Medal  of 
Honor.  The  Senator  had  alwav«  intended 
and  only  proposed  it  be  the  (  ongressional 
(iold  Medal  for  that  is  the  award  that  can 
and  has  been  awarded  to  ci>illans  to  honor 
significant  e>ents  great  achievements,  and 
symbols  of  the  American  spirit  Leon 
Klinghoffer  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the 
giving  of  his  life  as  an  innocent  nctim  of 
international  terrorism  The  »  ongressional 
Gold  Medal  has  been  awarded  \\f<  times  in 
its  history  One  of  the  honorees  was  our 
late  distinguished  colleague  I.eo  J  Kyan, 
another  innocent  victim  of  violence 

The  .Xmerican  public  was  justifiably  out- 
raged over  the  hijacking  of  the  Achitle 
Laurt)  cruise  ship  The  Ame.ican  public  ap- 
plauded the  President  s  decisiveness  '-hich 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  the  four  terror- 
ists. We  as  a  nation  and  people  mourn  the 
death  of  Leon  Klinghoffer  and  extend  nur 
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condolences  to  his  widow.  Yet  we  in  Con- 
gress in  order  to  do  something  meanmicfui 
in  his  honor  should  cosponsor  the  joint 
resolution  authored  by  Senator  I)  AmaTu 
and  our  colleaifut-  T>  D  Weiss.  I  urge  you  to 
do  so. 


ELIMINATING  STATE-TAX 
DUCTIBILITY  IS  A  BIG, 
REVENUE  RAISER 


DE- 
BAD 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   Nf-W     VuKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
several  months,  we  have  heard  from  many 
of  our  colleagues,  representing  districts 
across  the  Nation,  who  oppose  rep«'al  or  re- 
striction of  the  deduction  for  Stale  and 
local  taxes  The  reasons  for  this  outcry  of 
opposition  include  fairness  impact  on  edu 
cation  and  other  tiovernmeni  services,  and 
the  fact  that  the  prohibition  on  "double 
taxation"  has  been  a  central  tenet  of  our 
tax  policy  since  the  days  of  our  FounHinx 
Feathers. 

Recently,  an  editorial  came  across  my 
desk  which  discusses  the  policy  implica- 
tions of  repeal  or  restriction  of  this  deduc- 
tion. Although  it  targets  the  administra 
lion's  proposal,  the  arguments  hold  true  for 
the  prop<isal  embodied  in  the  staff  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  VSavs  and  Means 
Committee 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito- 
rial be  included  in  the  KK(1)RI>  I  hope  vou 
will  review  it  and  urge  you  to  contact  mem 
bers  of  the  Havs  and  Means  (  ommitlee  to 
express  your  opposition  to  any  attempt  to 
rep«-al  or  restrict  this  deduction. 

The  editurtal  follows; 

[Prom  the  IRET  Op  Ed,  Sept.  23,  1985] 

Eliminating  State-Tax  Deodctibility  Is  a 

Big.  Bad  Revenue  Raiser 

(By  John  B.  Egger) 

One  of  the  worst  ideas  in  the  Administra 
tions  tax-reform  plan  Is  the  elimination  of 
the  deductibility  of  state  and  local  taxes 
from  federally  taxable  Income.  Unable  to 
make  a  defensible  case  that  the  state  taxes 
we  pay  should  be  In  the  federal  lax  base. 
the  Administration  falls  back  on  sheepish 
apologies,  semantic  tricks,  aind  a  poorly-rea- 
soned list  of  "winners  and  losers.  "  Its  case  U 
unconvincing. 

The  apologies  are  familiar.  "Well,  It 
wouldn't  hurt  very  many  taxpayers. '"  Just 
the  third  who  itemize.  This  argument  could 
t>e  better  used  to  triple  taxes  on  left-handed 
redheads.  Bad  tax  policy  lsn"t  made  good  by 
harming  a  minority. 

Besides,  we  need  the  money."  Something 
Is  very  wrong  with  the  Administration's  case 
when  this  is  Its  ultimate  defense  It  could 
with  equal  validity  Justify  any  absurd  tax. 
Sound  policy  doesn't  Justify  taxing  a  pay- 
ment flow  just  because  it's  large. 

Semantic  tricks  and  biased  language  make 
life  difficult  for  one's  opponents.  Deductibil- 
ity   Is    called      federal    aid'     that    affords 

unfair  sut>sidles"  ai^d  creates  "interfer- 
ence." resulting  in  an    overproduction"  and 

underpriclng"  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment services.  But  without  the  premise  that 
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deductibility  is  bad.  this  is  like  saying  that  I 
sutisidize  your  driving  by  not  stealing  your 
Toyota,  and  Interfere  with  your  evening  by 
not  coming  over  to  watch  TV.  Biased  lan- 
guage can  seduce  the  most  careful  analyst. 
Like  most  (not  all)  seductions,  this  one 
should  be  resisted  firmly. 

Calling  state  and  local  tax  deductibility  a 
"subsidy  "  is  a  sneaky  misuse  of  the  term. 
Subsidies  are  generally  considered  bad  be- 
cause they  inefficiently  reduce  the  price  and 
increase  the  production  of  some  specific 
good.  Deductibility  doesn't  do  this.  It  does 
transfer  tax  liability  among  taxpayers,  but 
this  transfer  is  not  a  subsidy. 

Basing  an  equity  argument  on  transfers 
among  states,  the  Administration  correctly 
notes  that  while  deductibility  requires  that 
federal  tax  rates  or  other  taxes  be  higher 
than  otherwise.  Its  benefits  are  proportional 
to  the  level  of  state  taxes  which  can  be  de- 
ducted on  individual  income  tax  returns. 
Deductibility  permits  states  which  are 
high-tax  "  by  this  measure  to  transfer  tax 
liability  to  "low-tax"  states.  But  this  is  a 
highly  distorted  way  to  rank  states  and  to 
examine  interstate  transfers  of  taxes,  as  a 
study  of  states'  per  capita  government 
spending  would  show.  AlEiska.  Texas,  and 
Wyoming— "low-tax"  by  the  Administra 
tions  standard— raise  substantial  revenue 
from  severance  taxes  which  are  largely  paid 
by  other  states  By  Ignoring  the  other  inter- 
state transfers  which  deductibility  helps  to 
offset,  the  Administration  presents  a  case 
which  is  simply  not  credible. 

The  Administration  again  tells  only  part 
of  the  story  when  It  asserts  that  deductibil- 
ity creates  a  "suboidy  "  for  itemizers  by  non- 
itemizers.  This  "subsidy."  actually  a  trans- 
fer, is  an  offset  to  the  sizable  reverse  trans 
fer  which  is  created  by  the  zero  bracket 
amount  (or  "standard  deduction""),  used  by 
the  two-thirds  of  returns  which  don"t  item- 
ize. The  tax  code  recognizes  that  for  equity 
or  other  reasons  certain  expenditures 
should  be  deductible,  but  non-itemizers  use 
the  zero  bracket  amount  to  shelter  from  tax 
Income  which  is  not  used  for  deductible  ex 
penditures.  For  example,  the  zero  bracket 
amount  for  a  Joint  return  in  1985  is  $3540.  A 
taxpayer  wont  itemize  if  his  itemizable  ex- 
penditures fall  short  of  this.  A  non-itemizer 
who  files  a  Joint  return  shields  from  tax  not 
only.  say.  his  $1,000  of  itemizable  expendi- 
tures but  also  another  $2,540  of  nondeduct- 
ible expenditures.  Itemizers.  by  contrast, 
earn  their  deductions,  paying  tax  on  every 
dollar  of  income  not  spent  on  deductible 
items. 

The  transfer  of  tax  liability  from  non- 
itemizer  to  itemizer  which  this  asymmetry 
creates  is  offset  in  part  insofar  as  the  item- 
izer may  deduct  state  and  local  taxes  paid. 
These  taxes  should  be  considered  neither 
income  nor  expenditures,  but  their  deduct- 
ibility offsets  the  effect  of  the  deductions 
for  imaginary  expenses  granted  to  nonitem- 
izers  by  the  aiero  bracket  amount. 

None  of  this  addresses  whether  taxes  paid 
should  be  part  of  federally  taxable  income 
anyway.  Income  is  the  sum  of  ones  con- 
sumption and  the  change  in  one"s  net 
worth.  Some  economists  think  taxes  can  be 
considered  consumption  expenditures,  argu- 
ing that  by  choosing  where  we  live  we  tacit- 
ly agree  to  pay  for  the  local  and  state  serv- 
ices which  are  provided. 

But  individuals  have  to  buy  a  combination 
of  location  and  taxes/services.  While  the 
package  is  freely  chosen,  it  is  not  correct  to 
infer  that  the  choice  necessarily  demon- 
strates a  preference  for  either  part  individ- 
ually. Some  people  like  being  close  to  moun- 
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tains  or  family,  and  tolerate  the  taxes  and 
unwanted  public  services  as  the  price. 
Others  will  live  wherever  public  schools  and 
libraries  are  good.  The  outside  observer  has 
no  way  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
types  of  citizen,  so  it  is  simple  governmental 
self-serving  to  argue  that  they  are  all  of  the 
second  type.  Let's  face  it:  taxes  are  forced 
exactions.  They  are  not  consumption  and 
are  not  part  of  income.  Neither  state  nor 
federal  taxes  should  be  part  of  the  other"s 
income-tax  base. 

Finally,  it  is  perplexing  to  find  this  pro- 
posal advanced  by  an  Administration  which 
has  apparently  respected  the  federalist 
principle  and  considered  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  servant,  not  a  master,  of  the  states. 
It  hardly  seems  the  way  to  encourage  states 
and  localities  to  shoulder  more  of  the 
public-services  burden. 

The  elimination  of  deductibility  makes 
little  political  sense  and  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  economic  analysis.  It  is  a  bad  idea 
through  and  through. 


KOREAN  WAR 

ADVANCES  AS 

SPREADS 


MEMORIAL 
SUPPORT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEVk'  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24,  1985 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Committee  on  House  .Administration  took  a 
momentous  and  significant  step  toward  the 
establi-hment  of  a  Korean  war  memorial  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  FRANK  Asm  s/.io.  for  his 
leadership  in  this  effort  and  1  must  thank 
mv  colleague.  Representative  Mary  ROSE 
Oakak.  for  her  hard  work  with  this  legisla- 
tion before  that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  14.')  of  our  colleagues 
have  cosponsored  HR.  220.5.  The  Korean 
War  Memorial  Act  which  I  introduced  ear- 
lier this  year  The  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Hon  G.V.  "SONNY" 
MONTGOMERV  and  Hon  JfiHS  FaII.  Ham- 
MERSCHMIUT  joined  me  as  original  cospon- 
gors  of  H  R  22li.T  and  their  supfKirt  has 
been  unwavering  For  that  support  I  am 
deeply  grateful 

1  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
per Stars  and  Stripei*.  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
read  by  over  2  million  American  military 
personnel  around  the  world  and  1  find  this 
editorial  to  be  most  descriptive  in  it's  call 
for  a  memorial  to  those  who  fought  in 
Korea.  It  was  provided  to  me  by  the  news- 
paper's editor.  Dan  McC  urry,  who  is  known 
by  many  for  his  dedication  to  the  well- 
being  of  America  s  veterans. 

The  editorial  is  particularly  timely  in 
this,  the  4(ith  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  I  nited  Nations  It  was  under  the 
blue  flag  of  the  I  nited  Nations  that  over 
54.000  Americans  died  in  Korea  and  that 
organization  stands  today  as  witness  to 
their  sacrifice  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  editorial  and  to  support  H  R  2205.  The 
Korean  War  .Memorial  .Act.  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  floor  It  is  recognition  which 
is  long  overdue. 
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Looking  for  a  Korean  War  Memorial 

This  is  the  story  of  three  rivers  and  of  the 
stone  which  men  pile  upon  their  bantu,  of 
the  boulders  carved  into  monuments,  and 
the  rock  mortised  into  great  buildings,  or 
ground  Into  gravel.  The  Potomac  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Han  of  Seoul  and  New  York 
City"s  East  River  each  flow  beside  a  great 
world  city.  Along  each  shore  line  govern- 
ments still  pay  tribute  to  that  September. 
1950  when  the  surface  of  the  Han  ran  with 
the  blood  of  American  and  Korean  troops 
fighting  to  cross  the  waters  and  reinstall  in 
Seoul  an  elected  government  pushed  out  by 
the  rampage  of  Communist  troops  from  the 
north. 

While  an  armistice  stilled  the  daily  fight- 
ing thirty-one  years  ago.  that  campaign  con- 
tinues today.  Now  along  the  Potomac  that 
war"s  survivors  want  to  construct  a  memori- 
al to  their  living  and  dead  of  Korea.  They 
are  discovering  that  creating  a  peacetime 
monument  in  their  own  capital  city  is  far 
more  difficult  than  building  bridges  while 
under  enemy  fire  in  another  capital  7,100 
miles  from  home. 

Fifty-five  thousand  men  died  in  service 
during  a  Korean  War  in  which  almost  nine 
million  Americans  served.  Since  then  several 
hundred  thousand  GI's  have  guarded  the 
borders  of  South  Korea.  Thirty-eight  thou- 
sand American  troops  remain  there  today. 

E&ch  hill,  every  ridge  and  river  valley  of 
South  Korea"s  map  was  preserved  at  the 
cost  of  American  lives.  There  is  no  more 
crucial  piece  of  real  estate  In  northeast  Asia 
than  where  the  world's  four  great  powers, 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S..  Japan  and  China 
come  face  to  face.  We  fought  a  mulii-blllion 
dollar  war  there  and  annually  spent  millions 
of  taxpayers"  dollars  in  Korean  military  and 
economic  aid.  Thirty  years  ago  we  heard  the 
loud  cries  of  parents  and  politicians  alike  to 
bring  our  boys  home  from  Korea  Yet  three 
decades  and  millions  of  dollars  after  the 
shooting  stopped  we  have  yet  to  erect  a  na- 
tional memorial  to  those  who  served. 

A  police  action'  this  war  was  called  by 
the  same  Defense  Department  which  now 
labels  war  as  "violence  processing"  and 
pe&ce  as  "permanent  pre-hostillty "  The 
Pentagon  would  still  redefine  the  sarnflce 
in  hope  of  somehow  scrubbing  away  our 
memories  of  the  dead,  of  those  who  never 
fully  recovered  and  of  the  countless  others 
whose  bodies  are  just  now  feeling  the 
damage  caused  by  days  and  nights  of  con- 
stant Chosin  cold,  the  hours  of  continuous 
fire-fights  in  Seoul  and  those  awful  seconds 
In  which  the  buddy  once  standing  at  your 
side,  now  lies  at  your  feet  forever  dead  to 
wife,  children  and  family  Too  easily  we 
have  forgotten  the  2.700  POWs  who  died, 
the  8.177  MIAs  unaccounted  for  In  Korea 
and  the  small  stones  over  unmarked  Ameri- 
can graves  which  still  stand  In  the  North. 

We  should  understand  thai  a  great  memo- 
rial to  the  American  sacrifice  In  Korea  has 
long  stood  beside  New  York's  East  River. 
That  monument  is  the  United  Nations,  a 
fledgling  organization  created  from  human- 
klnd"s  weariness  with  World  War  II.  The 
U.N.  would  have  little  to  say.  and  even  fewer 
to  listen,  had  not  Americans  fighting  in 
Korea  first  put  their  military  muscle  behind 
the  U.N.'s  voice.  The  world  flags  fluttering 
along  the  water"s  edge  have  Increased  in 
number  every  year  because  In  1950  Ameri- 
cans in  Korea  gave  the  UN  a  lasting  respect. 
In  so  many  arenas  the  legitimacy  of  the 
United  Nations  was  not  established  on  the 
East  River,  it  was  confirmed  south  of  the 
Yalu.  That  "police  action"  gave  a  breathing 
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space  for  peace  which  secured  the  United 
Nations  from  a  rapid  self-destruction  In  the 
Cold  War. 

UN  forces  could  not  have  stood  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  of  Cyprus  had  not 
Americans  first  stood  strong  at  Pusan.  The 
blue  flag  of  the  United  Nations  could  not 
have  stopped  the  warring  Egyptians  and  Is- 
raelis had  not  that  flag  first  pushed  despot 
ism  north  of  the  38th  Parallel  Thousands 
of  UN  workers  would  not  be  digging  wells, 
healing  children  and  bringing  food  to  the 
starving  In  1984  had  not  the  U.S.  Marines 
crossed  the  rivers,  secured  the  ridges  and 
provided  security  against  Communist  Inva- 
sion In  1950. 

It  diminishes  in  no  way  the  vision  of  the 
UN's  founders,  that  rare  spirit  of  Secretary 
General  Dag  Hammarskjold  or  the  dedica 
tion  of  the  many  UN  technicians  to  remem 
ber  what  happened  on  the  Korean  penin 
sula  three  decades  past.  Indeed  such  re- 
mainders put  to  shame  the  diplomatic  dilet- 
tantes of  all  nations  whose  debates  often 
forestall  no  wars  and  serve  but  to  fill  their 
own  wallets. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  heavy  Investment 
In  democracy  In  Korean,  an  investment 
which  has  often  been  In  question.  What  is 
not  in  doubt,  however,  is  the  alternative 
which  has  taken  frightful  flower  In  the 
North  Korean  regime  of  Kim  II  Soong. 

In  Korea  the  war  continues  and  victories 
usually  come  in  small  steps.  Then  suddenly 
comes  a  magnificlent  leap  to  freedom  like 
the  Soviet  tour  guide  last  week  who  crossed 
the  demarcation  line  Into  the  South. 

Step  by  step  will  also  be  the  path  of  ere 
atlon  for  a  Korean  War  Memorial  In  Wash 
ington.  Those  who  survived  a  shooting  war 
in  Korea  are  far  to  tough  to  be  entangled  by 
naysayers  EUong  the  Potomac. 

Many  have  served  in  Korea,  more  should 
rememl)er.  and  all  should  enlist  in  the  effort 
for  the  dedication  of  a  Korean  War  Memori- 
al within  this  decade. 


REV. 


ANTHONY  FAILLA:  A  MAN 
FXDR  ALX.  SEASONS 


HON  STEPHEN  J.  S0UR7 

■r  NEW  YOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Father  Anthony  Failla. 
pastor  of  St.  Finbar's  R.C.  Church  in  the 
BenBonhunt(  nr'  n  >!  my  district,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  hi»  i>.  inx  honored  by  the  Inde- 
pendent S'iichhorhood  Democrats  of  Car- 
roll Gardcn.i  fur  his  years  of  service  to  the 
community. 

Father  Failla  was  ordained  nearly  30 
years  ago  and  was  Hrst  assigned  to  Holy 
Family  Church  in  Canarsie  where  he  or^- 
nized  and  ran  a  youth  program  for  area 
youngsters. 

He  was  transferred  to  St.  Mary  Star  of 
the  Sea  Church  in  Carroll  Gardens  where 
he  remained  for  many  years,  actively  par- 
ticipating in  the  life  of  the  community.  He 
helped  found  the  Carroll  Gardens  Neigh- 
borhood Association — a  civic  association 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  the  commu- 
nity and  was  a  founding  member  of  the 
South  Brooklyn  Development  Council. 
During  the  1960's,  he  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  a  small  group  of  young  adults  in  the 
neighborhood,  urging  them  to  work  toward 
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positive  change  in  the  community  and 
beyond.  Many  of  these  young  adulu  re- 
mained in  Carroll  (iarden*  and  have  risen 
to  leadership  positions  in  the  civic  and  po- 
litical life  of  the  community. 

During  this  time.  Father  Failla  encour- 
aged this  group  to  use  its  energy  to  form 
the  Independent  Neighborhood  Democrats 
of  Carroll  (Jardens.  His  support  and  en- 
couragement helped  these  activists  create  a 
viable  political  entity  which  continues  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  community  to 
this  day.  For  these  reasons,  IND  has  select- 
ed Father  Failla  as  the  guest  of  honor  at 
their  gala  dinner  dance  which  will  take 
place  at  the  Embassy  Terrace  on  Friday 
evening.  November  8.  1985. 

At  the  age  of  39.  Father  Failla  was  select- 
ed by  the  Brooklyn  Diocese  to  administer 
the  St.  Michael-St.  Edward  Church  in  the 
Fort  Greene  section  of  Brooklyn — making 
him  one  of  the  youngest  administrators  in 
the  diocese.  While  serving  in  this  post,  he 
became  chairman  of  community  board  No. 
2  in  which  the  church  was  located.  When 
the  Myrtle  Avenue  El  was  diiimantled. 
Father  Failla  recovered  railroad  ties  and 
other  pieces  of  the  old  Htructure  and  had 
an  altar,  containing  these  pieces,  construct- 
ed for  the  church.  This  unique  reminder  of 
the  face  of  the  community  at  an  earlier 
time  remains  at  St.  Michael-St.  Edward  to 
this  day. 

Father  Failla  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bicentennial  Commission, 
helping  to  plan  Brooklyn's  part  in  the  cele- 
brationd  to  commemorate  the  Nation's  bi- 
centennial. And  he  helped  found  the 
Friends  of  Fort  Greene  Park— an  organiza- 
tion formed  to  help  upgrade  the  neighbor- 
hood park. 

In  1979.  Father  Failla  was  transferred  to 
Si.  Finbar's  Church  in  Bensonhurst.  where 
he  again  distinguished  himself  as  an  active 
and  involved  member  of  the  community. 
He  started  the  Bensonhurst  Renaissance 
F'amily  Counselling  Program  and  offered 
space  to  the  program — which  provides  indi- 
vidual, family,  and  group  counsellInK  to 
children,  adolescents,  and  adults— in  one  of 
the  church  buildings.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  A.MICO  Extended  Services 
Program— established  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  largely  Italian-American  residents  of 
the  area  for  information  and  assistance 
with  entitlements  and  (ithtr  •(..rial  services. 
And  he  has  also  provided  spare  for  a  resi- 
dence for  homeless  men.  run  b>  h.  ^..,  lety 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  This  residcmr  pro- 
vided temporary  shelter  for  a  period  of  up 
to  9  months  which,  along  with  a  range  of 
social  services,  helps  these  men  to  obtain 
permanent  shelter  and  pick  up  the  pieces  of 
their  lives.  In  addition,  Kalher  [■«illa  serves 
as  president  of  the  Bensonhurst-Bath 
Beach  Community  Council  and  treasurer  nf 
the  Bensonhurst  Redevelopment  Corp.,  two 
Important  and  active  community  organiza- 
tions in  Ben«i"ihur-'  \i'  '-  •t'-"  »  member 
of  the  Italmn   H-.m-*  •-'  i.oiM'imu^ 

Since  his  orilino: -■  =  !■  "--rtr^.  -hr.-.  ,t .- .  h  d  .•  « 
ago.  Father  fiiniH  nn-  ,ifrT;,,iT"'rti;i-ri  hi" 
deep  and  longstanding  cnmmiiment  'o  the 
larger  needs  of  the  communities  m  which 
he  has  served.  He  has  contributed  innume/- 
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able  hours  and  has  shown  tremendous 
energy,  compassion,  and  enthusiasm  in 
working  with  parishioners  and  residents  of 
the  larger  community  to  develop  neede<i 
programs  and  services  for  area  residents. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Father  Failla  for 
his  many  years  of  rommilmeni  to  the 
people  of  the  communities  in  which  he  ha-s 
served.  On  the  occasion  of  Ihi-.  sp«Tial  trib- 
ute by  the  members  and  friends  of  IND.  I 
want  to  wish  him  continued  strength  and 
success  in  all  his  future  endeavor*. 


October  2h,  1985 

ment  city.  While  this  provision  will  directly 
benefit  the  people  of  the  city  of  Middle- 
town,  NY.  it  also  addresses  a  need  of  other 
"Middletowns"  across  this  Nation. 


MIDDLETOWN  ENTITLEMENT 
FUNDS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILM.AN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
today  that  a  great  inequity  is  belnK  reme 
died  in  the  Community  Development  Hlixrk 
Grant  ICDBGl  Program.  Seventeen  cities 
suffered  a  loss  of  designation  as  central 
cities  within  their  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  ISMSAl  when  the  ( fffice  of 
Management  and  Budget  [OMBI  redefined 
the  criteria  for  central  city  status.  The  loss 
of  central  city  status  caused  these  cities  to 
lose  the  much  needed  entitlement  funding 
under  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program. 

Within  our  own  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  New  York  Stale,  the  city  of  Middle- 
town  lost  its  entitlement  funding  bv  OMB's 
arbitrary  decree.  Our  neighbor  to  the  east, 
Newburgh.  located  in  Congressman  Ham 
Fish's  district  has  suffered  a  similar  plight. 
Congressman  FiSH  and  I.  joining  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  from  the  affect 
ed  areas,  proposed  legislation  which  would 
"grandfather"  these  cities  in  until  the  next 
decennial  census  which  will  be  conducted 
in  1990. 

Last  February.  I  addressed  the  House 
Hanking  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development  asking  that  they 
consider  the  issue  of  Middleio»n«  entitle- 
ment status  along  with  the  16  other  affect- 
ed cities.  The  subcommittee  was  s>mpathet- 
ic  to  the  loss  of  d. -iK-n.iiM.n  Vi  a  result. 
the  subcommittee  m.  r^Hr.ii.  d  the  intent 
of  our  legislation  into  H.R.  1,  the  housing 
bill. 

While  we  must  still  await  action  from  the 
other  body.  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
acted  to  alleviate  this  inju"tice  In  the  fiscal 
year  1985.  the  city  of  Middletown  received 
over  $500,000  in  funding  under  the  CDBG 
entitlement  program  This  funding  has 
become  particularlv  important  in  light  of 
Middletowns  revitalization  effnrtR  He 
must  not  allow  the  Office  of  Manaiiemen! 
and  Hudifet,  an  aifenci  which  a<  I-  liki  our 
fourth  branch  of  (.mernment.  (o  arhurar 
ll>  eliminate  the  fundinit  the  cit\  of  Mid- 
dletown so  desperatel>  needs  and  deserves. 
The  road  to  renewal  ■«hould  no!  have  to 
confront  these  arbitrar*   roadbliK  k-. 

Mr  Speaker  in  closinn  1  ihank  in*  col- 
leagues for  supporting  the  redesignation  of 
the  city  of  Middletown,  NY,  as  an  entitle- 


TIME  FOR  CHANGE  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

HON.  ROBERT  G,4RCIA 

OF   NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr  (GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  column 
in  today's  New  York  Times,  Anthony  Lewis 
discusses  the  practical,  as  well  as  the 
moral,  failure  of  apartheid. 

He  also  points  out  that  the  time  for 
change  in  South  Africa  is  now.  The  most 
striking  point  that  .Mr.  Lewis  makes  in  his 
essay  is  that  the  South  .African  business 
community  is  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  to  do  awav  with  apartheid.  I 
submit  Mr.  Lewis'  article  for  the  RECORD. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  24.  1985] 

Time  and  South  Africa 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

In  this  year  of  crisis  In  South  Africa,  one 
important  event  has  been  the  change  in 
business  attitudes.  The  business  community 
is  now  pressing  urgently  for  an  end  to  the 
apartheid  system.  Some  business  leaders 
took  the  bold  step  of  going  to  Zambia  to 
talk  with  the  African  National  Congress. 

Why?  Business  people  are  not  by  nature 
political  reformers.  Why  are  they  now 
taking  such  an  active  role  on  South  Africa's 
central  political  question?  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  seen  a  simple  truth  In  their 
country's  turmoil.  Prom  that  truth  much 
follows,  for  South  Africans  and  for  us  out- 
side. 

The  truth  is  that  apartheid  no  longer 
works.  A  system  that  divides  a  nation,  hu- 
miliates most  of  its  people  and  attracts  the 
obloquy  of  the  world  imposes  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  the  society.  And  its  victims  will 
no  longer  humbly  l)ear  it. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  the  rulers  of 
South  Africa  perceive  much  of  that  truth, 
loo.  That  is  why  President  Botha  talks 
about  "reform "  and  disavows  the  word 
apartheid.  He  has  lost  the  old  National 
Party  faith  in  the  Tightness  of  racial  separa- 
tion. 

But  Mr.  Botha  has  nothing  to  replace  the 
old  faith.  He  cannot  Justify  denying  people 
basic  rights  because  of  their  skin  color,  or  at 
least  he  does  not  try  to.  But  he  has  no 
vision  of  an  alternative  South  African  socie- 
ty. He  gives  his  people  no  plan,  no  goal. 
Those  who  ask  for  change  get  repression. 

That  is  President  Botha's  tragedy  and  his 
country's.  For  the  lack  of  vision  in  this  time 
of  crisis  is  a  mortal  danger  to  South  Africa. 
Every  week,  every  day  that  passes  in  rudder- 
less turmoil  makes  it  less  likely  that  South 
Africc  will  arrive  in  passable  shape  at  a 
decent  future. 

By  now  most  people  know  what  that 
future  will  be.  Some  day  South  Africa  will 
have  a  non-racist  system.  Of  course  racial 
differences  will  exist,  there  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  South  Africa  will  not  have  the 
unique  distinction  of  writing  them  into 
law— of  defining  in  racial  terms  who  may 
vote,  who  may  live  with  his  family  and  so 
on. 

The  only  question  is  when  that  future  will 
arrive.  It  is  an  absolutely  critical  question. 
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and  it  is  what  the  business  leaders  have  un- 
derstood. 

Business  sees  what  is  happening  in  the 
black  community.  Its  acknowledged  leaders 
are  mostly  in  prison  or  detention  or  exile.  In 
their  place,  pushing  the  protests  in  the  face 
of  police  whips  and  guns,  are  students.  The 
old  leaders  were  middle-class  men  and 
women— lawyers  like  Nelson  Mandela,  doc- 
tors, ministers.  The  new  ones  are  scarcely 
educated,  suspicious  of  middle-class  status 
in  any  black  because  it  smacks  of  depend- 
ence on  the  white  world. 

In  short,  business  see  a  black  community 
that  is  increasingly  radicalized,  increasingly 
disconnected  from  middle-class  values.  And 
it  sees  that  Government  policy  is  causing 
the  process:  the  policy  of  refusing  to  envis- 
age, or  to  talk  about,  political  change. 

In  those  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  business  community  wants  urgent 
action.  It  would  rather  negotiate  with 
Nelson  Mandela  than  with  those  who  will 
follow.  When  91  business  leaders  stated 
their  position  in  an  advertisement  last 
month,  a  cardinal  point  of  their  program 
was  'negotiating  with  acknowledged  black 
leaders  about  power  sharing." 

Last  week  52  American  heads  of  business- 
es that  operate  in  South  Africa  endorsed 
the  program  of  their  South  African  counter- 
parts. Their  aim,  apparently,  was  to  try  to 
move  Mr.  Botha  and  his  Government,  but  I 
think  they  misconceived  the  way  they  can 
apply  power  to  that  end. 

No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Botha  can  believe 
that  he  will  be  moved  by  political  advice 
from  American  business  leaders.  But  he  has 
to  listen  if  they  say  something  else:  say  that 
their  companies  are  going  to  leave  because 
they  cannot  operate  profitably  in  today's 
South  Africa. 

Disinvestment  is  in  fact  under  way.  Even 
the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  whose  principles  of 
nondiscrimination  have  been  used  to  justify 
U.S.  corporate  presence  in  South  Africa, 
says  he  will  urge  all  companies  to  pull  out  if 
apartheid  has  not  been  dismantled  by  1987. 

And  there  is  a  deep  conservative  interest 
in  applying  the  most  effective  pressure  for 
change  in  South  Africa.  Breyten  Breyten- 
bach.  the  great  Afrikaans  poet  who  served  a 
prison  term  for  his  anti-apartheid  activites, 
puts  it  in  the  current  New  Republic: 

'The  rulers  [of  South  Africa]  are  destabi- 
lizing and  ruining  the  region.  .  .  .  They  are 
destroying  the  credibility  and  the  viability 
of  Western  values.  They  are  endangering,  in 
the  long  run,  whatever  strategic  and  finan- 
cial Interests  the  West  may  have  in  the 
area." 


COMPLEX  PROBLEMS  AND 
SIMPLE  SOLUTIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 

.Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  debate  on  the  1985  farm  bill  has 
passed,  unfiirtunately.  the  crisis  facing 
family  farmers  and  ranchers  throughout 
this  Nation  has  not.  As  the  other  body 
begins  deliberations  on  new  farm  legisla- 
tion, and  we  anticipate  a  conference  be- 
tween our  respective  .Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine 
the  thoughts  contained  in  two  farm  policy 
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ediionaii-    published   m    the    Arkansas   Ga- 
zette. 

These  editorials  lay  to  rest  the  fallacies 
of  the  so-called  "free  market  svstem'  in  ag 
riculture  and  echo  the  c(imment<-  of  teni-  of 
thousands  of  familv  farmer--  and  rancher^ 
throughout  the  Nation  —  passing  more  of 
the  same  in  the  wa.>  of  a  new  farm  bill  will 
not  pull  famih  agriculture  from  the  depths 
of  it,*  ecfrnomic  depression 

!  would  commend  the  editorial  writer*  of 
the  dazette  and  recommend  these  edito- 
rials to  each  of  my  colleagues: 

Complex  Problems  and  Simple  SoLtmoNS 

The  astonishing  lack  of  progress  toward  a 
solution  of  the  massive  farm  problem  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
make  policy  have  no  understanding  of  agri- 
culture's essential  role  in  the  economic 
system.  Consequently,  they  concentrate  on 
searching  for  a  simple  solution  to  an  enigma 
that  is  beyond  their  comprehension. 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  outline  a 
farm  program  for  the  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury, certain  assumptions  should  be  estab- 
lished: 

Agriculture  is  an  essential  industry  with  a 
priority  that  should  rank  somewhere  above 
the  economic  health  of  public  utilities.  Con- 
rail,  Chrysler,  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  or  any  other 
bank  that  is  regarded  as  "too  big  to  fail." 

The  efficiency  of  farmers  has  been  clearly 
established  and  is  well  known.  Their  produc- 
tive capacity— the  skill  with  which  they  use 
machines  and  manpower  in  growing  crops 
and  livestock— is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  one  farmer  produces  food  and  fit>er  for 
himself  and  perhaps  75  other  people.  Less 
than  3  percent  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  commercial  farming,  compared  with  30 
percent  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  problems  of  agriculture  cannot  be 
solved  simply  by    exporting  the  surplus." 

In  agriculture,  as  in  public  utilities  or  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  "price"  is  the 
key  factor.  Farmers  cannot  stay  in  btisiness 
if  they  are  required  to  sell  their  commod- 
ities below  cost,  regardless  of  how  efficient 
they  may  be  in  growing  crops  and  livestock. 

If  Congress  and  the  administration  could 
understand  these  assumptions,  they  might 
be  prepared  to  write  a  replacement  for  the 
Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981.  The  next 
order  of  priority  would  be  to  hold  the  cost 
at  the  lowest  possible  level.  Certainly,  there 
is  no  justification  for  spending  $30  billion  a 
year  on  a  farm  program,  as  the  country  did 
In  1983,  or  for  a  four-year  program  that 
might  require  outlays  of  $50  billion  when 
the  original  law  called  for  spending  $11  bil- 
lion. Planning  of  that  quality  simply  con- 
firms the  lack  of  understanding  that  has 
characterized  the  effort  for  the  last  four 
years. 

The  presumed  efficacy  of  exports  may  be 
the  one  Illusion  that  has  led  to  more  miscal- 
culations than  any  other  factor  In  the  farm 
program  formula.  Americans  fell  into  the 
trap  early  in  the  1970  decade  when  adverse 
weather  and  other  circumstances  threat- 
ened to  produce  a  global  food  shortage.  The 
United  States  owned  the  world's  greatest  re- 
serve of  grain  and  was  in  position  to  profit 
from  the  (temporary)  sellers'  market. 

Earl  Butz,  who  was  secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations, 
misread  the  signals  and  concluded  that  "ex- 
ports "  would  provld;  the  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Grow  all  you  can,  he 
said,  and  we'll  sell  it.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
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the  free  market  will  be  confirmed  and  farm- 
ers will  be  released  from  government  con 
trols. 

The  dream  world,  in  which  other  coun- 
tries would  send  their  agents  to  the  United 
Slates  in  search  of  food,  soon  melted  into 
mist  as  other  regions  boosted  production. 
Farm  exports  have  been  declining  for  three 
years  and  there  is  little  indication  the  situa 
tion  will  Improve.  World  sales  have  been  ac 
counting  for  40  percent  (or  more)  of  some 
key  crops,  but  the  demand  is  likely  to  con 
tinue  its  decline. 

The  Soviet  Union,  viewed  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  markets,  is  expected  to  har- 
vest 190  million  metric  tons  of  grain  this 
year,  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent  over 
last  year.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  enable 
the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  imports  by  about 
12  million  tons.  10  million  tons  of  which 
would  represent  reduced  sales  by  the  United 
States.  Grain  traders  have  expressed  fear 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  USSR  will  not 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  of  its  agree 
ment  to  purchase  at  least  8.5  million  metric 
tons  of  grain  and  soybeans  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

Those  who  write  the  new  farm  law  should 
consider  the  erratic  world  demands  for 
American  farm  commodities.  Domestic  con- 
sumption of  food  and  fiber  can  be  predicted 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  but  exports 
follow  no  fixed  pattern.  A  'safe"  farm  law 
would  set  production  targets  that  would 
meet  domestic  demand  with  a  margin  of  30 
percent  (or  some  other  reasonable  figure) 
for  exports.  In  those  years  when  the  world 
harvest  falls  a  bit  short,  we  could  expect 
prices  to  rise,  when  world  production  soars, 
the  domestic  supply  could  be  handled  at 
reasonable  cost,  particularly  if  the  law  con- 
tained provisions  for  adequate  reductions 
the  following  year. 

In  order  to  protect  the  income  of  farmers, 
price  supports  would  have  to  be  set  at  "prof- 
itable" levels. 

The  exercise  in  "supply  management" 
would  contrast  with  the  current  mood  of 
the  country  and  is  not  likely  to  be  approved. 
No  one  should  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  tenta- 
tively endorsed  a  farm  bill  containing  a 
mechanism  for  a  wheat  marketing  quota 
referendum  as  a  key  component  of  a  legisla- 
tive sounding  board  called  the  Farm  Policy 
Reform  Act  of  1985.  A  move  reportedly  is 
under  way  to  extend  the  referendum  to 
other  crops. 

The  measure  is  certain  to  encounter 
rough  sledding  and  the  odds  against  its  psLs- 
sage  are  long.  Still  it  demonstrates  that  at 
least  a  few  people  in  Congress  understand 
that  the  complex  farm  problem  defies  the 
simple  solution  of  "returning  agriculture  to 
a  free  market,"  which  is  exactly  what  the 
farmers  had  when  they  all  went  broke  more 
than  50  years  ago. 

A  Pair  Warning  to  Agriculture 
Farmers,  who  gave  President  Reagan  67 
percent  of  their  votes  in  the  1984  election, 
should  brace  themselves  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  suffrage.  In  his  recent 
radio  address,  delivered  from  his  ranch 
where  he  is  on  vacation.  Mr.  Reagan  de- 
scribed the  kind  of  farm  program  he  wanted 
and  urged  Americans  to  send  their  lawmak- 
ers "an  unmistakable  message  that  change 
in  our  farm  policy  is  not  only  desired,  but 
essential." 

Farmers— those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Reagan 
and  the  few  who  didn't— probably  will  be 
cheered  by  the  message.  With  commodity 
prices  hovering  around  50  percent  of  parity 
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and  with  agriculture  in  the  deepest  slump 
since  the  1930  decade,  producers  would  wel- 
come a  change  from  what  they  have.  The 
hazard,  from  the  viewpoint  of  farmers,  is 
that  Mr.  Reagan  may  succeed  in  doing  what 
he  has  proposed  from  time  to  time,  since 
the  days  when  he  taught  pop  economics  for 
General  Electric:  Take  the  government  out 
of  the  game  altogether  and  return  agricul- 
ture to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  free 
market. 

In  his  GE  days.  Mr.  Reagan  occasionally 
praised  the  productive  skills  of  farmers  and 
urged  the  government  to  "turn  that  genius 
loose."  His  theme  then  was  that  all  farm 
programs  should  be  aimed  at  returning  agri- 
culture to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  lofty  and  idealistic  doctrine  did  not 
guide  government  policies  during  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's first  term  and  his  radio  address  men- 
tioned his  accomplishments  in  shelling  out 
subsidies. 

"Our  administration."  he  said,  "has  spent 
more  on  farm  programs  than  any  adminis- 
tration in  history." 

No  one  is  likely  to  challenge  the  assertion 
Mr.  Reagan  named  $59  billion  as  the 
amount  dished  out  since  1981,  and  that  did 
not  Include  his  personal  Payment-in-Kind 
(PIK)  that  cost  an  additional  $9  billion  to 
$10  billion.  Outlays  in  1983  alone,  when  the 
way  was  being  paved  for  the  1984  campaign, 
totaled  $22.2  billion  (plus  PIK).  compared 
with  about  $24  billion  for  the  four  years 
covered  by  the  previous  law. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981  is  a  product  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  It  contained  the 
provisions  he  wanted,  including  considerable 
flexibility  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  governments 
role  (and  spending)  for  specific  programs. 
Armed  with  the  mandate  of  his  first  term 
Mr.  Reagan  got  what  he  wanted  in  agricul- 
ture. The  net  result  was  that  the  1981  law  is 
demonstrably  the  most  expensive  and  least 
effective  in  the  history  of  farm  legislation. 

With  farm  bankruptcies  setting  post-de 
pression  records  and  with  such  commodities 
as  wheat  and  corn  trading  below  price-sup- 
port levels,  producers  may  be  a  bit  reluctant 
to  exercise  their  genius  and  produce  at  full 
capacity  for  storage  bins  that  already  are 
overflowing. 

Mr.  Reagan  blamed  the  farm  depression 
on  a  variety  of  factors,  lumped  together  as 
those  misguided  policies  of  the  past.  The 
implication  was  that  it  all  happened  before 
he  came  to  office  but,  in  truth,  his  first 
term  is  part  of  the  past'  and  virtually  all 
the  price-depressing  surpluses  now  in  stor- 
age were  accumulated  during  his  adminis- 
tration and  under  the  programs  his  Depari- 
men  of  Agriculture  fashioned  within  the 
terms  fo  his  1981  farm  law 

"A  major  contributor  to  the  problem,  he 
said,  is  federal  efforu  designed  to  help 
farmers.  The  answer  cannot  be  found  in 
Sticking  with  discredited  programs  and  in- 
creasing government  controls.  The  answer 
can  only  be  found  In  our  ability  to  help  the 
agriculture  Industry  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
again." 

Mr.  Reagan's  sense  of  history  may  be 
playing  tricks  on  him.  Agriculture  has  oper 
ated  under  a  series  of  farm  programs  for 
more  than  50  years.  During  that  period,  it 
has  experienced  varying  degrees  of  prosperi- 
ty and.  Just  for  the  record,  its  growth  rate, 
its  productivity,  and  the  accumulation  of 
assets  all  constitute  an  amazing  achieve- 
ment. Under  government  programs,  agricul- 
ture mechanized,  modernized,  adopted  sci- 
entific practices  and  became  the  envy  of  the 
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world  with  Its  ability  to  produce  food  and 
fltjer.  Recent  policies,  including  the  1981 
law,  deprived  It  of  the  essential  Ingredient: 
The  ability  to  turn  a  profit. 

In  contrast.  It  was  "standing  on  its  own 
feet"  before  it  collapsed  completely  and  had 
to  be  rescued  in  the  early  years  of  the  1930 
decade. 

Our  historical  perspective  should  be 
lengthened  to  embrace  a  knowledge  of  the 
rural  poverty  that  gripped  agriculture 
before  the  government  came  to  the  rescue. 


October  24.  1985 


FACED  WITH  INSURANCE 

CRISIS.  NURSE-MIDWIVES 

APPEAL  TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORiO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July  1985, 
malpriirtice  inxurance  for  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's 2,800  certified  nurse-midwives  was 
canceled,  effective  if<<  'h.  i.urse  of  the 
next  6  months.  The  mnl»i>is  hud  been  cov- 
ered under  a  blanket  policy  written  for 
their  profexsinnal  association. 

Of   the    Bppr.x  iinately    1.400    nurse-mid- 
wives  whosf   .■iwrnt;.    »a»  ranrelpti,  nboul 
800  are  indi'i"  iiil>  n'    prar-i!  mrur  -    »h..    nil 
have  no  choice  but  to  ^Ui\i  pnuiK  mi;    >iirii. 
midwives  ansoriated  »iih  hospiiMh.  liinii^ 
and  other  organizations  are  able  to  contin 
ue  practicing  under  the  froup  policies  of- 
fered by  the  Institutions:  but  as  those  poll 
cies  come  up  for  renewal,  insurers  are  ap- 
parently demanding  thai  nur>.<-  midwives  be 
excluded,    thus   eliminulini;    all    npimn-    for 
obtaining  coverage 

Although  the  midwives  had  fiU-d  >ir>  fi  » 
claims  under  their  policy,  no  insurance 
firm  has  been  willing  to  negotiate  a  ne» 
nationwide  group  policy.  Nurse  midwives 
believe  their  ahan(lonmtri;  i-  unjuslified 
and  that  the  lark  "f  liiilnin-  i-.M-niKr  in 
jeopardizing  their  profession  Kmergency 
Federal  legislation  aimed  sp^nrirallv  al 
making  liability  insurar.ce  n»  tiittl.  f.  r 
nurse-midwives  has  been  sukk'-'"'  '-  '  ^" 
lution. 

The    follow  in)(    «d»f  rtisemcnt    d(Kument- 
ing  the  midwives'  appeal  recently  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  19851 
An  Appeal  to  Members  or  Congress  From 

America's      1.7      Million      Propessional 

NtJRSES 

We  appeal  for  your  urgent  attention  to 
the  special  plight  of  a  vluily  important  seg 
ment  of  this  country's  nursing  profession— 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  mothers  and 
babies  throughout  this  country  who  depend 
on  them. 

We  refer  to  this  nation  s  dedicated  corps 
of  nurse-mldwlves— registered  nurses  with 
post-graduate  training  in  childbirth  and  pre- 
and  post-natal  care  who  work  collaborative- 
ly with  ot>stetricians.  Certified  nurse-mid 
wives  provide  quality,  cost  effective  care 
that  has  resulted  in  reduced  infant  mortali- 
ty in  settings  in  which  they  practice,  par 
tlcularly  in  low  Income,  rural  and  Inner  city 
areas. 

Despite   a   low   incidence   of   malpractice 
claims.  Insurance  companies  have  made  an 


arbitrary  decision  to  cancel  policies  for 
nurse-mldwlves.  refused  to  renew  existing 
policies  and  refused  to  Issue  new  policies. 
Professional  nurse-mldwlves  cannot  practice 
without  basic  malpractice  insurance.  They 
are  being  denied  their  right  to  work. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern 
not  only  to  certified  nurse-mldwlves.  but  to 
the  whole  nursing  profession  and  to  women 
and  families  throughout  the  country. 

We  appeal  for  your  interest  and  consider- 
ation. We  need  it  now.  The  situation  is  des- 
perate. Please  help! 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  NURSES  OP  AMERICA 

American  College  of  Nurse-Midwives. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

Frontier  Nursing  Service. 

Maternity  Center  Association. 

National  Association  of  Chlldliearing  Cen- 
ters. 

Association  of  Operating  Room  Nurses. 

Association  of  Pediatric  Oncology  Nurses. 

Association  of  Rehabilitation  Nurses. 

National  Association  of  Pediatric  Nurse 
Associates  and  Practitioners. 

National  Nurses'  Society  on  Addictions. 

The  Nurses'  Association  of  the  American 
College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynecologisu. 

National  Association  of  Neonatal  Nurses. 

Legislative  Network  for  Nurses. 

Oncology  Nursing  Society. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

American  Association  of  Crltlcal-Care 
Nurses. 

American  Association  of  Neuroscience 
Nurses. 

American  Association  of  Nurse-Anesthe- 
tists. 

American  Association  of  Occupational 
Health  Nurses. 

American  Nephrology  Nurses'  Association. 

American  Society  of  Post  Anesthesia 
Nurses. 

American  Urological  Association  Allied. 

Association  for  Practitioners  In  Infection 
Control. 


SECRETARY  MODELS  RLMARKS 
AT  THE  GROUNDBREAKING  OF 
THE  U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORI- 
AL AND  MUSEUM 

HON.  BENJA.MIN  A.  OILMAN 

op  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr  MIM\N  Mr  -«p«-Hktr  \n-;  « r.  k  I 
»ti-  p.n\ileK»-d  liijMin  ^ecrrtHr)  ■>(  Interior 
liiinald  Hodel,  Holorau-l  Memorial  Council 
(  hairman  Elie  Wiesel.  and  some  of  our  col- 
leagues at  the  very  moving  ifroundbreakinK 
reremon>  for  the  Holorausi  Memorial  and 
Museum  <)n  land  donated  hi  the  hederal 
(.immriKn'  ;hi-  important  structure  will 
hi  un-:riii'.'1  -.li.U  from  private  rontri- 
bi'.^ion.s. 

Prior  to  the  actual  (ffoundbreakinK 
which  included  the  mixing  of  soil  and 
ashes  from  Europe's  concentration  camps 
with  American  soil.  Secrelarv  Model  sp<ike 
movinKJy  to  those  assembled  al  this  histor 
ic  occasion,  brinKinx  with  him  a  message 
from  President  Keagan  who  has  agreed,  in 
an  unprecedented  mann<  r  to  serve  as  hon- 
orarv  chairman  of  the  fundraisinjj  effort. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  i  know  that  all  of  our  col- 
lengues.  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  sup- 
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port  this  historic  effort.  We  can  all  appreci- 
ate Secretarv  Model's  remarks  as  well  as 
the  President's  message,  and  I  ask  that 
thev  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
t  ()S(.KK.'<sioNAi.  Record  for  our  col- 
league's review  and  commentarv 
Remarks  of  Secretary  or  the  Interior  Don 

Model  at  Oppicial  Groundbreaking  Cere- 
mony POR  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  and 

Museum,  October  16,  1985 

I  stood  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  last 
April.  It  was  part  of  this  nations  sotier  ob- 
servance of  the  Days  of  Remembrance. 
Speaker  after  speaker,  regardless  of  his 
faith.  Implored  us  to  remember  the  Holo- 
caust. 

We  free  people  of  the  world  do  remem- 
ber—In many  ways.  In  Israel,  there  is  Yad 
Vashem.  I  was  there  not  quite  2  years  ago, 
and  was  privileged  to  lay  a  WTeath  at  the 
flame  which  will  flicker  eternally  in  that 
dark  and  stone-cold  room.  It  was  a  gripping, 
moving  experience.  No  civilized  man  or 
woman  could  fail  to  be  moved. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  the  Days  of 
Remembrance  Commemoration.  And. 
thEinks  to  the  efforts  of  many  men  and 
women— from  all  walks  of  life  and  of  many 
religious  faiths— this  country  will  have  its 
own  Holocaust  Memorial  and  Museum.  But 
it  will  come  into  being,  and  will  achieve  Its 
rightful  place  as  an  important  part  of  our 
Nation's  Capital,  only  if  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  America  understands  its  purpose  and 
contributes  to  its  funding. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  we  should  take 
note  that  President  Reagan  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  fund- 
raising  effort.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  it  is 
most  unusual  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  assume  such  a  position 
with  a  private,  non-governmental  activity. 

President  Reagan's  participation  serves  as 
a  clear  and  urunistakable  signal  to  the 
entire  nation  that  successful  completion  of 
the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  and 
Museum  is  an  Important  objective  of  the 
American  people  and  that  it  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  all 
of  us. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  deliver  to  you  a  personal  mes- 
sage from  the  President. 

The  White  House, 
Wtuhington.  DC,  October  IS.  1985. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  greetings  to  all  those 
gathered  for  the  groundbreaking  for  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Museum. 

We  are  building  this  museum  not  Just  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  memory  of  the  vic- 
tims of  an  Immense  tragedy,  nor  merely  to 
provide  the  living  with  a  reminder  of  the 
horror  which  even  now  Is  slipping  out  of 
living  memory  and  Into  history.  We  build 
today  for  our  posterity. 

With  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren in  mind,  we  are  creating  on  this  spot  a 
place  of  remembrance  and  mourning.  Al- 
though some  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
placing  the  memorial  for  a  European  catas- 
trophe so  close  to  the  gleaming  symbols  of 
our  democracy,  the  lessons  of  the  Holo- 
caust—the brutal,  even  diabolical  perversion 
of  power,  unchecked  by  law  and  devoid  of 
faith  In  God— do  belong  here.  When,  In  the 
years  to  come,  our  children  emerge  from 
this  museum  with  the  lessons  of  totalitari- 
anism fresh  in  their  minds,  those  soaring 
white  monuments  to  democracy,  justice,  and 
freedom  under  God  will  gleam  all  the  more 
brightly  in  the  sunlight  of  freedom. 

Today,  much  of  the  world  still  struggles  to 
rid  Itself  of  the  rule  of  godless  tyrants  and 
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murderers.  This  memorial  will  stand  always 
to  remind  us  of  the  nobility  of  that  struggle 
and  the  perils  we  face  if  we  remain  indiffer- 
ent. Gtxl  bless  you. 

Ronald  Reagan 

On  an  official  and  personal  note,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Not  quite  2  weeks  ago,  I  exercised  ray  re- 
spor\sibility  as  Secretary  to  approve  the  ar- 
chitectural plans  for  the  memorial  and 
museum  and  to  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
funds  were  available  to  complete  construc- 
tion. I  could  not  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tireless  efforts  of  so  many  of 
you,  who  have  made  this  great  day  possible, 
and  my  confidence  that  the  American 
people  will  heed  your  call  for  support,  so 
that  this  noble  project  can  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  heart  of  the  world  capital  of 
freedom. 

But.  you  ask.  why  do  we  have  need  for 
these  museums  and  memorials?  Why  do  we 
seek  to  remember  such  a  painful  episode  in 
history? 

The  short  answer  is  that  if  we  dare  let 
ourselves  forget,  we  may  not  be  sufficiently 
vigilant  when  other  Hitlers  take  those  first, 
almost  unnoticeable  steps  toward  tyranny. 
We  must  be  vigilant  to  incipient  tyranny 
wherever  it  occurs.  t>ecause.  as  is  etched  on 
front  of  our  National  Archives.  Eternal 
Vigilance  is  the  Price  of  Liberty." 

But  that  merely  is  a  political  or  societal 
reason  for  remembering  the  Holocaust.  I 
submit,  however,  that  there  Is  an  even  more 
important  reason  for  remembering: 

We  serve  God  by  rememt)ering.  If  remem- 
bering the  Holocaust  can  help  us — or  our 
brothers  and  sLsters  in  the  world— avoid  the 
physical  and  emotional  pain  of  terror  and 
barbarism,  we  and  they  obviously  are  better 
off  for  it.  But.  crucial  as  that  is  to  our  gen- 
eral well-being.  I  am  more  concerned  at>out 
the  well-being  of  our  souls. 

When  Hitler  destroyed  men.  women  and 
children,  he  sinned  against  them;  but  he 
quite  surely  also  sinned  against  God.  And 
when  the  rest  of  mankind  tolerates  that 
happening,  we  Just  as  surely  sin  against 
God. 

I  firmly  believe  the  Lord  did  not  put  man 
and  woman  on  earth  with  indifference  as  to 
how  they  treated  each  other.  I  have  faith 
that  we  are  commanded  by  God  not  merely 
to  be  kind  to  one  another;  but  to  stand  tall 
and  to  take  those  steps  that  are  within  our 
God-given  abilities  when  we  sense  that  evil 
has  reared  its  ugly  head. 

We  therefore  must  remember  the  Holo- 
caust—now and  forever— if  we  are  to  remain 
able  as  vigilant  children  of  God  to  serve 
him. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  respect,  then  let  It 
be  said  that  those  of  you  who  are  the  build- 
ers of  the  memorial  and  museum  truly  are 
doing  the  work  of  the  Lord. 


TISH  SOMMERS;  A  VERY 
SPECIAL  PERSON 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  calipofn:  ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24,  1985 

Mr.  ST.ARk  Mr  Speaker  1  wish  to  pay 
special  trihute  in  ..ne  of  (  aliforria'g  truly 
remarkable  women  Tish  Sommers,  who  re- 
cently lost  her  battle  with  cancer.  A  life- 
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long  social  acliviHt  and  «elf  described  free- 
lance airitator.  for  the  past  15  years,  she 
worked  tirelessly  on  the  special  needs  of 
middle  aged  and  older  women. 

Tish  Sommers  had  a  unique  capacity  to 
use  her  own  personal  experiences  as  a 
means  of  educating  and  advocating  for 
social  change.  Divorced  at  57,  she  quickly 
recoifnized  the  problems  women  face  in  en- 
tering or  returning  to  the  job  market  in 
midlife.  Because  of  her  own  painful  experi- 
ences, she  founded  a  self-help  job  program 
for  women  in  California's  Bay  Area.  Not 
content  to  use  her  talents  for  California 
women,  she  went  on  to  launch  a  nation- 
wide movement  to  assist  displaced  home- 
makers,  a  term  she  coined  to  describe 
women  who  lost  their  jobs  as  homemakers 
through  widowhood  and  divorce.  Through 
the  Alliance  for  Displaced  Homemakers. 
which  she  cofounded.  she  was  able  to  gain 
Federal  and  State  support  for  critically 
needed  displaced  homemaker  programs. 

Struck  with  cancer  in  her  fourties  she 
soon  learned  the  importance  of  health  in- 
surance and  made  this  a  priority  issue 
when  she  helped  organize  the  Older 
Women's  League  in  1980.  Although  she  had 
access  to  her  husband's  employer-based 
health  insurance  when  she  contracted 
cancer,  she  lost  this  coverage  when  she  was 
divorced.  Because  of  her  cancer  she  wa.i 
unable  to  obtain  heal'h  insurance  coverage. 
One  of  the  first  issues  taken  up  by  the 
Older  Women's  League  (OWLl  was  access 
to  health  insurance  by  midlife  women. 
OWL  promptly  drafted  a  model  State  bill 
requiring  continuation  or  conversion  of 
group  health  insurance  for  spouses  who 
would  otherwise  lose  their  coverage  follow- 
ing widowhood,  divorce,  or  their  husband's 
retirement.  Through  the  advocacy  of  local 
OWL  members,  such  legislation  has  been 
enacted  in  six  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Ms.  Som- 
mer's  Older  Women's  League  in  developing 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  problems 
women  face  when  they  lose  their  health  in- 
surance because  of  a  change  in  their  mari- 
tal status.  Originally  introduced  as  H.R.  21. 
the  Continued  Access  to  (iroup  Health  In- 
surance Act  of  1985.  the  provisions  have 
now  been  included  in  H.R.  3128,  the  Ways 
and  Means  DeHcit  Reduction  Amendments 
of  1985.  With  parallel  provisions  already  a 
part  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
dencit  reduction  legislation.  I  have  every 
hope  that  we  will  soon  enact  effective  con- 
tinued access  to  private  health  insurance 
for  spouses  and  their  dependent  children. 

This  legislation  will  .serve  as  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  woman. 

Ms.  Sommers  died  at  her  home  in  Oak- 
land. CA.  last  Friday.  October  18.  I  speak 
for  many  when  I  say  that  Tish  Sommers — 
artivist.  feminist,  teacher,  and  role  m<)del— 
left  a  remarkable  legacy,  and  will  be  great- 
ly missed  in  the  women's  movement  and 
aging  network  in  this  country.  Memorial 
services  are  being  held  in  Washington 
today  and  in  Oakland  in  November. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE  ON  REP 
RESENTATIVE  LATTA'S  AMEND 
MENT 


HON    TOM  I.FWIS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  11.  I  expressed  my  concerns 
over  the  $3  billion  surplus  in  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund,  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  instead  of  Hnancing 
those  air  safety  programs  for  which  the 
moneys  were  collected. 

Since  that  time,  title  VIII.  subpart  B  of 
H.R.  3500.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985.  has  made  provisions  to 
remove  the  highway  trust  fund  and  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund  from  the  unified 
budget.  It  is  obvious  to  me.  as  well  as  the 
framers  of  H.R.  SiiOO.  that  as  long  as  budget 
deHcitH  continue  to  grow,  and  trust  fund 
surpluses  continue  to  grow  larger,  the 
temptation  to  use  the  surplus  to  offset  the 
deficits  will  increa-se.  not  diminish. 

I'nfortunately.  both  Representative 
Fazio  and  Representative  Latta  intro- 
duced amendments  to  H.R.  3500  which  were 
designed  to  keep  these  trust  funds  under 
the  unified  budget.  For  this  reason.  I  rose 
yesterday  to  speak  in  strong  support  of  re- 
moving these  trust  funds  from  the  unified 
budget,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Fazio  and 
Latta  amendments. 

Opposing  Representative  LaTTA's  amend- 
ment would  have  been  particularly  diffi- 
cult, since  aside  from  the  portion  dealing 
with  the  trust  funds.  I  supported  his 
amendment.  Fortunately.  Representative 
Latta  has  modified  his  amendment  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  these 
trust  funds  from  the  unified  budget  by 
1989.  and:  therefore.  I  was  pleased  to  vote 
for  his  amendment. 


October  21  1985 

While  schools  outside  of  New  York  did 
finish  in  first  place  those  schools  from  New 
York,  fared  quite  respectably  in  the  final 
survey  results  which  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide to  my  colleagues. 

I'ndergraduale.— Vale.  Harvard.  City 
University  of  .New  York.  Princeton,  and 
New  York  I'niversity. 

Graduate.— Harvard.  New  >  rirk  Inivemi- 
ty.  Columbia.  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
and  University  of  .Michigan. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  a  good  education 
leads  to  a  good  job.  This  survey  further 
shows  that  getting  educated  in  New  York 
gives  you  a  leg  up  on  others  looking  for  the 
better  job. 


October  21  1985 


QUALITY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION IN  NEW  YORK  PROVEN 
IN  NATIONAL  SURVEY 


HON,  M.4RI0  BUGGI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Spmkpr  as  the  ranking 
New  York  member  on  h.  (f.iuse  EduratiMd 
and  Labor  Committee.  1  »a.s  delighted  to 
learn  of  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of 
some  70.000  presidents,  vice  prcxidenlH.  and 
directors  in  megor  businesse-.  Thr  »ur>ey 
was  conducted  by  Dun  &  UrHti-'rrri  !  he 
question  they  were  asked  »»»  nhir.  did 
\..u  i.tiidin  your  undergraduate  ani!  lirmtu- 
alt   ()i-){r>'*-H7 

The  results  were  gratifying.  Of  ihi  tup 
five  undergraduate  schools,  two  ».rr  frum 
New  York.  Of  the  top  five  gradual^  -tchoois 
two  were  from  New  York.  The  .schools  at- 
tended were  both  public  and  private  which 
reflects  the  balance  and  diversity  of  higher 
education  in  New  York. 


TAX  REFORM 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Sp<^ak.  r  I  would 
like  to  have  the  following  article  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  16. 

1985] 

A  Tax  RESHunoj:  Gone  Awry 

(By  Martin  Fcldstein) 

It  s  remarkable  that  a  president  who  two 
years  ago  said  he  favored  eliminating  the 
corporate  income  tax  has  now  been  maneu- 
vered by  his  political  advisers  into  support- 
ing a  25%  rise  in  corporate  tax  collections. 
It's  sad  that  a  president  who  l)elieves  fierce- 
ly in  economic  growth  has  been  reading 
weekly  speech  scripts  in  praise  of  a  plan 
that  would  undermine  growth  by  curtailing 
.saving  and  investment. 

But  despite  the  presidents  weekly  trips 
around  the  country  to  sell  his  tax  plan,  the 
American  public  is  decidedly  uninterested 
That's  not  really  surprising.  For  a  typical 
middle-income  family  with  annual  earnings 
of  $30,000.  the  presidents  proposed  7%  tax 
cut  would  reduce  tax  liabilities  by  about  $4 
a  week.  That  raises  net  income  by  less  than 
1%. 

Many  individuals  also  feel  Instinctively 
that  the  promised  tax  cuts  will  never  mate 
riallze.  bec&use  a  government  that's  running 
a  $200  billion  a  year  deficit  has  no  money  to 
give  away.  And  they  also  feel  that  even  if 
they  lose  their  own  deduction  for  state  and 
local  taxes,  there  will  still  be  enough  tax- 
shelter  gimmicks  left  to  permit  many 
wealthy  Individuals  to  pay  little  or  no  tax. 

REDUCED  INCENTIVE 

Although  the  7%  cut  in  personal  income 
laxes  has  not  been  enough  to  buy  the  popu- 
lar support  that  the  president's  political  ad- 
visers originally  predicted,  it  would  reduce 
the  Treasury's  personal  tax  collections  by 
$25  billion  a  year.  To  keep  total  revenue  un- 
changed, corporate  tax  collections  would 
therefore  have  to  be  increased  by  $25  bil- 
lion, a  rise  of  more  than  25%. 

Such  an  increase  in  corporate  taxes  would 
sutistantially  reduce  the  Incentive  to  Invest 
in  business  plant  and  equipment.  By  elimi- 
nating the  Investment  tax  credit  and  chang- 
ing the  tax  depreciation  rules,  the  presi 
dents  plan  would  raise  the  cost  of  capital 
for  investment  in  equipment  by  more  than 
50%.  Historical  experience  confirms  the 
common-sense  conclusion  that  the  result  of 


such  a  change  in  the  cost  of  capital  would 
be  a  substantial  decline  In  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment. 

The  proposal  of  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  would  be 
even  more  harmful  to  investment  and 
growth.  By  1990.  the  Rostenkowski  plan 
would  raise  annual  corporate  taxes  by 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  president's 
plan.  The  depreciation  rules  would  be  rolled 
back  to  the  pre-1981  standard,  thereby  cut 
ting  the  incentive  to  investment  even  more 
sharply  than  the  president  s  plan.  The  Ros- 
tenkowski proposal  would  also  reduce  incen- 
tives for  spending  on  research  and  develop- 
ment and  would  raise  the  tax  rates  on  cor- 
porate profits  and  capital  gains.  Although 
these  changes  are  a  repudiation  of  the  presi- 
dents  1981  tax  initiatives,  there  has  not 
been  a  word  of  criticism  from  either  the 
White  House  or  the  Treasury  Department. 

Indeed,  despite  the  public's  lack  of  inter- 
est in  the  tax  proposals  and  the  harm  that 
they  would  do  to  investment  and  long-term 
economic  growth,  the  president's  political 
advisers  are  openly  cynical  about  their 
strategy  for  getting  Congress  to  enact  a  tax 
bill.  According  to  their  game  plan,  the 
House  Democrats  will  pass  a  tax  bill  out  of 
fear  that  the  president  would  otherwise 
attack  them  for  blocking  a  tax  cut  for 
middle-  and  lower-income  individuals.  The 
Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  will  then 
be  forced  by  the  coming  1986  elections  to 
support  their  president  by  passing  his  tax 
bill.  In  short,  although  the  memtiers  of  Con- 
gress may  recognize  that  it  is  an  economical- 
ly counterproductive  bill,  enough  of  them 
will  vote  for  it  out  of  political  self-interest 
to  ensure  its  passage. 

But  what  about  the  business  community? 
Why  is  it  not  calling  on  Congress  to  reject 
the  president's  proposal  and  postpone  lax 
reform  until  some  future  year  when  it  can 
be  approached  more  sensibly?  Although  the 
vast  majority  of  major  business  firms  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  administration's  tax 
plan  (and  even  more  opposed  to  the  Rosten- 
kowski plan),  they  have  certainly  not  ex- 
pressed this  opposition  in  a  clear  and  force- 
ful way. 

Their  lack  of  effective  opposition  reflects 
the  cleverness  with  which  the  administra- 
tion has  managed  its  tax  campaign.  The  ad- 
ministration began  by  designing  a  tax  plan 
that  splits  the  business  community;  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  the  corporate  rate  (from  46%  to 
33%)  would  reduce  total  taxes  for  about 
one-fifth  of  major  firms  even  though  corpo- 
rate taxes  as  a  whole  would  rise  by  more 
than  25%.  Without  unanimity,  the  major 
business  organizations  that  were  so  effective 
in  persuading  Congress  to  strengthen  in- 
vestment incentives  in  the  1981  lax  legisla- 
tion cannot  now  speaK  out  to  defend  those 
incentives  by  rejecting  the  current  lax  pro- 
posals. 

Although  individual  companies  go  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Congress  to 
plead  for  modifications  in  specific  features 
of  the  tax  proposals  that  would  hit  their 
own  firms  particularly  hard,  they  generally 
do  not  campaign  against  the  lax  proposals 
as  a  whole.  Instead,  each  firm  tries  to  pro- 
tect only  what  it  sees  as  its  own  particular 
vital  interests. 

The  individual  business  leaders  who  would 
like  to  speak  out  in  opposition  to  the  presi- 
dent's lax  plan  are  generally  intimidated 
into  public  silence.  In  the  hardball  world  of 
tax  politics,  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  White  House  staff  try  to  convince  each 
firm  that  its  public  position  on  the  presi- 
dent's   plan    will    strongly    influence    the 
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Treasury's  ultimate  willingness  to  compro- 
mise on  the  specific  lax  features  of  greatest 
interest  to  that  firm. 

But  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  all  of  the 
anti-investment  changes  proposed  in  the 
president  s  plan  and  the  Rostenkowski  plan. 
As  long  as  the  central  feature  of  any  en- 
acted lax  plan  is  a  reduction  in  personal 
laxes,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  a  business 
tax  increase  of  $20  billion  to  $50  billion  a 
year. 

MINIMUM  TAX  INSTEAD 

In  place  of  the  current  radical  and  mis- 
guided lax  plans  of  the  administration  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  lax  reform 
at  present  should  be  limited  to  making  sure 
that  all  individuals  and  businesses  with  sub- 
stantial incomes  are  required  to  pay  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  tax  each  year.  That  more 
modest  goal  would  clearly  increase  the  fair- 
ness of  the  tax  system  and  yet  would  not 
weaken  incentives  to  invest  in  plant  and 
equipment.  The  revenue  raised  by  such  a 
downpaymenl  on  future  lax  reform  should 
be  devoted  to  reducing  the  oppressive 
budget  deficits. 

It  is  the  time  for  responsible  leaders  in 
Congress  to  declare  that  the  current  plans 
to  reshuffle  tax  liabilities  are  misguided  and 
mischievous.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the 
budget  deficit,  the  lax  proposals  would 
worsen  the  prospects  for  future  deficit  re- 
ductions. Instead  of  strengthening  incen- 
tives to  save  and  invest,  the  proposals  would 
weaken  these  incentives  and  undermine 
long-term  economic  growth.  The  responsible 
leaders  in  Congress  should  now  make  it 
clear  that  the  current  tax  proposals  are  not 
an  acceptable  starting  point  for  lax  reform 
and  that  Congress  will  not  be  cajoled  or 
frightened  into  passing  such  counterproduc- 
tive legislation. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  UNITED 
NATIONS  SPEECH 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24,  1985 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  today  addressed  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  at  the  commemoration  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
must  say  that  in  all  my  years  of  hearing 
Presidential  addresses,  none  has  so  elo- 
quently, forcefully,  and  frankly  addressed 
the  major  issues  of  our  time  more  than  this 
great  speech.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
American.  .At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  President's  speech: 
Address  by  the  President  to  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  ^t  the 

Commemoration  of  the  40th  Anniversary 

OF  the  United  Nations 

Forty  years  ago.  the  world  awoke  daring 
to  believe  hatred's  unyielding  grip  had  final- 
ly been  broken— daring  to  believe  the  torch 
of  peace  would  be  protected  In  liberty's  firm 
grasp. 

Forty  years  ago.  the  world  yearned  to 
dream  again  innocent  dreams,  to  believe  in 
ideals  with  innocent  trust.  Dreams  of  trust 
are  worthy,  but  in  these  40  years  too  many 
dreams  have  been  shattered,  too  many 
promises  have  been  broken,  too  many  lives 
have  been  lost.  The  painful  truth  is  that  the 
use  of  violence  to  take,  to  exercise,  and  to 
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preserve  power  remains  a  persistent  reality 
in  much  of  the  world. 

The  vision  of  the  U.N.  Charter— to  spare 
succeeding  generations  this  scourge  of  war- 
remains  real.  It  still  stirs  our  souls  and 
warms  our  hearts.  But  it  also  demands  of  us 
a  realism  that  is  rockhard,  clear-eyed, 
steady  and  sure— a  realism  that  understands 
the  nations  of  the  United  Nations  are  not 
united. 

I  come  before  you  this  morning  preoccu- 
pied with  peace,  with  ensuring  that  the  dif- 
ferences t)etween  some  of  us  not  be  permit- 
ted to  degenerate  into  open  conflict.  And  I 
come  offering  for  my  own  country  a  new 
commitment,  a  fresh  start. 

On  this  U.N.  anniversary,  we  acknowledge 
its  successes:  the  decisive  action  during  the 
Korean  War:  negotiation  of  the  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Treaty;  strong  support  for  decoloni- 
zation: and  the  laudable  achievements  by 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Nor  must  we  close  our  eyes  to  this  organi- 
zation's disappointments:  its  failure  to  deal 
with  real  security  issues,  the  total  inversion 
of  morality  in  the  infamous  Zionlsm-is- 
racism  resolution,  the  politiclzation  of  too 
many  agencies,  the  misuse  of  too  many  re- 
sources. 

The  U.N.  is  a  political  institution  and  poli- 
tics requires  compromise.  We  recognize 
that.  But  let  us  remember— from  those  first 
days,  one  guiding  star  was  supposed  to  light 
our  path  toward  the  U.N.  vision  of  peace 
and  progress— the  star  of  freedom. 

What  kind  of  people  will  we  be  40  years 
from  today?  May  we  answer— free  people, 
worthy  of  freedom,  and  firm  in  the  convic- 
tion that  freedom  is  not  the  sole  prerogative 
of  a  chosen  few,  but  the  universal  right  of 
all  God's  children. 

This  is  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  set  forth  in  1948.  And  this  is 
the  affirming  flame  the  United  States  has 
held  high  to  a  watching  world.  We  champi- 
on freedom  not  only  because  it  is  practical 
and  beneficial,  but  because  it  is  morally 
right  and  just. 

FTee  people,  whose  governments  rest  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  do  not  wage 
war  on  their  neighbors.  Free  people,  blessed 
by  economic  opportunity,  and  protected  by 
laws  that  respect  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual, are  not  driven  toward  the  domination 
of  others. 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  the  United 
States  is  far  from  perfect.  Yet  we  have  en- 
deavored earnestly  to  carry  out  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Charter  these  past  40  years, 
and  we  take  national  pride  In  our  contribu- 
tions to  peace: 

We  take  pride  in  40  years  of  helping  avert 
a  new  world  war  and  pride  in  our  alliances 
that  protect  and  presen-e  us  and  our  friends 
from  aggression.  We  take  pride  in  the  Camp 
David  agreements  and  our  efforts  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  rooted  in  resolutions  242 
and  338;  in  supporting  Pakistan,  target  of 
outside  intimidation;  In  assisting  El  Salva- 
dor's struggle  to  carry  forward  its  democrat- 
ic revolution;  in  answering  the  appeal  of  our 
Caribbean  friends  In  Grenada;  In  seeing 
Grenada's  representative  here  today,  voting 
the  will  of  it.s  own  people.  And  we  take  pride 
in  our  proposals  to  reduce  the  weapons  of 
war. 

We  submit  this  history  as  evidence  of  our 
sincerity  of  purpose.  But  today  it  Is  more 
important  to  speak  to  you  about  what  my 
country  proposes  to  do,  in  these  closing 
years  of  the  20th  century,  to  bring  about  a 
safer,  a  more  peaceful,  a  more  civilized 
world. 
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Lf  I  us  begin  with  candor— with  words  that 
rest  on  plain  and  simple  facts.  The  differ- 
ences between  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  deep  and  abiding. 

The  United  States  is  a  democratic  nation. 
Here  the  people  rule.  We  build  no  walls  to 
keep  them  In.  nor  organize  any  system  of 
police  to  keep  them  mute.  We  occupy  no 
country  The  only  land  abroad  we  occupy  is 
Ijeneath  the  graves  where  our  heroes  rest. 
What  is  called  the  West  Is  a  volunUry  asso- 
ciation of  free  nations,  all  of  whom  fiercely 
value  their  independence  and  their  sover- 
eignty. And  as  deeply  as  we  cherish  our  be- 
llefs.  we  do  not  seek  to  compel  others  to 
share  them. 

When  we  enjoy  these  vast  freedoms  as  we 
do.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  re- 
strictions of  dictatorships  which  seek  to 
control  each  institution  and  every  facet  of 
people's  lives,  the  expression  of  their  be- 
liefs, their  movements,  and  their  contacts 
with  the  ouUlde  world.  It  Is  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  the  Ideological  premise  that 
force  is  an  acceptable  way  to  expand  a  polit- 
ical system. 

We  Americans  do  not  accept  that  any  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  command  and 
order  the  lives  of  its  p>eople.  that  any  nation 
has  an  historic  right  to  use  force  to  export 
iU  ideology.  This  belief— regarding  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  limitations  of  gov- 
ernment—is  at  the  core  of  our  deep  and 
abiding  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
differences  that  put  us  Into  natural  con- 
flict—and competition— with  one  another. 

We  would  welcome  enthusiastically  a  true 
competition  of  Ideas,  welcome  a  competition 
of  economic  strength  and  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic creativity,  and.  yes.  welcome  a  compe- 
tition for  the  good  will  of  the  world's 
people.  But  we  cannot  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  force  and  subversion  to 
consolidate  and  expand  the  reach  of  totali- 
tarianism. 

When  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I  meet  in 
Geneva  next  month.  I  look  to  a  fresh  start 
in  the  relationship  of  our  two  nations.  We 
can  and  should  meet  In  the  spirit  that  we 
can  deal  with  our  differences  peacefully. 
That  Is  what  we  expect. 

The  only  way  to  resolve  differences  Is  to 
understand  them.  We  must  have  candid  suid 
complete  discussions  of  where  dangers  exist 
and  where  peace  is  being  disrupted.  Make 
no  mistake:  our  policy  of  open  and  vigorous 
competition  rests  on  a  realistic  view  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  at  Geneva,  we  must 
review  the  reasons  for  the  current  level  of 
mistrust. 

For  example.  In  1972  the  international 
community  negotiated  in  good  faith  a  ban 
on  biological  and  toxic  weapons;  in  1975  we 
negotiated  the  Helsinki  accords  on  human 
rights  and  freedoms:  and  during  the  decade 
just  past,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  negotiated  several  agreements  on 
strategic  weapons.  Yet.  we  feel  It  will  be 
necessary  at  Geneva  to  discuss  with  the 
Soviet  Union  what  we  believe  are  their  vio- 
lations of  a  number  of  the  provisions  in  all 
of  these  agreements.  Indeed,  this  is  why  it  is 
Important  that  we  have  this  opportunity  to 
air  our  differences  through  face-to-face 
meetings— to  let  frank  talk  substitute  for 
anger  and  tension. 

The  United  States  has  never  sought  trea- 
ties merely  to  paper  over  differences.  We 
continue  to  believe  that  a  nuclear  war  Is  one 
that  cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought.  That  is  why  we  have  sought,  for 
nearly  10  years,  still  seek,  and  will  discuss  In 
Geneva  radical,  equitable,  verifiable  reduc- 
tions In  these  vast  arsenals  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  latest  round  of 
the  ongoing  negotiations  in  Geneva,  the 
Soviet  Union  presented  a  specific  proposal 
Involving  numerical  values.  We  are  studying 
the  Soviet  counter-proposal  carefully.  I  be- 
lieve that  within  their  proposal  there  are 
seeds  which  we  should  nurture,  and  In  the 
coming  weeks  we  will  seek  to  establish  a 
genuine  process  of  give-and-take. 

The  United  States  Is  also  seeking  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva  the 
vital  relationship  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems,  including  the  possibility  of 
moving  toward  a  more  stable  and  secure 
world  In  which  defenses  play  a  growing  role. 

The  ballistic  missile  Is  the  most  awesome, 
threatening,  and  destructive  weapon  in  the 
history  of  man.  Thus.  I  welcome  the  Inter- 
est of  the  new  Soviet  leadership  In  the  re 
ductlon  of  offensive  strategic  forces.  Ulti 
mately.  we  must  remove  this  menace— once 
and  for  all— from  the  face  of  this  Earth. 

Until  that  day.  the  United  States  seeks  to 
escape  the  prison  of  mutual  terror  by  re- 
search and  testing  that  could,  in  time, 
enable  us  to  neutralize  the  threat  of  these 
ballistic  missiles  and.  ultimately,  render 
them  otjsolete. 

How  is  Moscow  threatened— If  the  capitals 
of  other  nations  are  protected'?  We  do  not 
ask  that  the  Soviet  leaders— whose  country 
has  suffered  so  much  from  war— leave  their 
people  defenseless  against  foreign  attack. 
Why  then  do  they  Insist  that  we  remain  un- 
defended? Who  is  threatened  if  Western  re- 
search—and Soviet  research  that  is  Itself 
well-advanced— should  develop  a  non-nucle- 
ar system  which  would  threaten  not  human 
t>eings.  but  only  ballistic  missiles? 

Surely,  the  world  will  sleep  more  secure 
when  these  missiles  have  been  rendered  use 
less,  militarily  and  politically,  when  the 
Sword  of  Damocles  that  has  hung  over  our 
planet  for  too  many  decades  is  lifted  by 
Western  and  Russian  scientists  working  to 
shield  their  cities  and  their  citizens  and  one 
day  shut  down  space  as  an  avenue  for  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 

If  we  are  destined  by  history  to  compete, 
militarily,  to  keep  the  peace,  then  let  us 
compete  In  systems  that  defend  our  soci 
eties  rather  than  weapons  which  can  de- 
stroy us  both,  and  much  of  God's  creation 
along  with  us. 

Some  18  years  ago.  then-Premier  Aleksel 
Kosygin  was  asked  about  a  moratorium  on 
the  development  of  an  anti-missile  defense 
system.  The  official  Soviet  news  agency. 
TASS.  reported  he  replied  with  these  words: 
"I  believe  that  defensive  systems,  which 
prevent  attack,  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
arms  race,  but  constitute  a  factor  prevent- 
ing the  death  of  people.  .  .  .  Maybe  an  anti- 
missile system  Is  more  expensive  than  an  of- 
fensive system,  but  It  is  designed  not  to  kill 
people  but  to  preserve  human  lives." 

Preserving  lives.  No  peace  is  more  funda- 
mental than  that.  Great  obstacles  lie  ahead, 
but  they  should  not  deter  us.  Peace  Is  Gods 
commandment.  Peace  Is  the  holy  shadow- 
cast  by  men  treading  on  the  path  of  virtue. 

But  Just  eis  we  all  know  what  peace  m.  we 
certainly  know  what  peace  is  not 

Peace  based  on  repression  cannot  be  true 
peace  and  Is  secure  only  when  Individuals 
are  free  to  direct  their  own  governments. 

Peace  based  on  partition  cannot  be  true 
peace.  Put  simply:  nothing  can  Justify  the 
continuing  and  permanent  division  of  the 
European  continent.  Walls  of  partition  and 
distrust  must  give  way  to  greater  communi- 
cation for  an  Open  World.  Before  leaving 
for  Geneva.  I  shall  make  major  new  propos- 
als to  achieve  this  goal. 
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Peace  based  on  mutual  fear  cannot  be  true 
peace  because  staking  our  future  on  a  pre- 
carious balance  of  terror  Is  not  good 
enough.  The  world  needs  a  balance  of 
safety. 

Finally,  a  peace  based  on  averting  our 
eyes  from  trouble  cannot  be  true  peace.  The 
consequences  of  conflict  are  every  bit  as 
tragic  when  the  destruction  Is  contained 
within  one  country. 

Real  peace  is  what  we  seek,  and  that  is 
why  today  the  United  States  is  presenting 
an  initiative  that  addres^s  what  will  be  a 
central  issue  in  Geneva— the  resolution  of 
regional  conflicts  In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Our  own  position  Is  clear:  as  the  oldest 
nation  of  the  New  World,  as  the  first  anti 
colonial  power,  the  United  States  rejoiced 
when  decolonization  gave  birth  to  so  many 
new  nations  after  World  War  II.  We  have 
always  supported  the  right  of  the  people  of 
each  nation  to  define  their  own  destiny.  We 
have  given  $300  billion  since  1945  to  help 
people  of  other  countries.  And  we  have  tried 
to  help  friendly  governments  defend  against 
aggression,  subversion,  and  terror. 

We  have  noted  with  great  Interest  similar 
expressions  of  peaceful  Intent  by  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union,   I  am  not  here  to  chal- 
lenge the  good  faith  of  what  they  say.  But 
isn't  it  Important  for  us  to  weigh  the  record, 
as  well? 
-In  Afghanistan,  there  are  118,000  Soviet 
troops     prosecuting     war     against     the 
Afghan  people. 
—In  Cambodia,  140.000  Soviet-backed  Vi 
etnamese  soldiers  wage  a  war  of  occupa- 
tion. 
—In  Ethiopia.  1,700  Soviet  advisers  are  In 
volved  In  military  planning  and  support 
operations     along     with     2,500     Cuban 
combat  troops. 
-In  Angola-1,200  Soviet  military  advis 
ers  Involved  in  plaruiing  and  supervising 
combat    operations,    along    with    35.000 
Cuban  troops. 
-In    Nicaragua— some    8.000   Soviet    bloc 
and  Cuban  personnel,  including  atwut 
3,500  military  and  secret  police  person 
nel. 
All  of  these  conflicts— some  of  them  under 
way  for  a  decade— originate  in  local  disputes 
but   they    share   a   common    characteristic: 
they  are  the  consequence  of  an  Ideology  Im- 
posed from  without,  dividing  natiorvs  and 
creating  regimes  that  are,  almost  from  the 
day  they  take  power,  at  war  with  their  own 
people.   And  in  each  case,   Marxism-Lenin- 
ism's war  with  the  people  becomes  war  with 
their  neighbors. 

These  wars  are  exacting  a  straggerlng 
human  toll  and  threaten  to  spill  across  na- 
tional boundaries  and  trigger  dangerous 
confrontations  Where  is  it  more  appropri- 
ate than  right  here  at  the  United  Nations  to 
call  attention  to  Article  2  of  our  Charter 
which  Instructs  members  to  refrain  "from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  Independence  of 
any  state.  .  .  ."? 

During  the  past  decade  these  wars  played 
a  large  role  in  building  suspicions  and  ten- 
sions In  my  country  over  the  purpose  of 
Soviet  policy.  This  gives  us  an  extra  reason 
to  address  them  seriously  today. 

Last  year  I  proposed  from  this  podium 
that  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
hold  discussions  on  some  of  these  issues, 
and  we  have  done  so.  But  I  l)elleve  these 
problems  need  more  than  talk. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  proposing,  and  are 
fully  committed  to  support,  a  regional  peace 
process  that  seeks  progress  on  three  levels: 
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First,  we  believe  the  starting  point  must 
be  a  process  of  negotiation  among  the  war- 
ring parties  in  each  country  I've  men- 
tioned—which. In  the  case  of  Afghanistan, 
includes  the  Soviet  Union.  The  form  of 
these  talks  may  and  should  vary,  but  negoti- 
ations—and an  improvement  of  internal  po- 
litical conditions— are  essential  to  achieving 
an  end  to  violence,  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops  and  national  reconciliation. 

There  is  as  second  level:  once  negotiations 
take  hold  and  the  parties  directly  involved 
are  making  real  progress,  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  sit  down  together.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
impose  any  solutions  in  this  separate  set  of 
talks.  Such  solutions  would  not  last.  But  the 
issue  we  should  address  is  how  best  to  sup- 
port the  ongoing  talks  among  the  warring 
parties.  In  some  cases,  it  might  well  be  ap- 
propriate to  consider  guarantees  for  any 
agreements  already  reached.  But  in  every 
case  the  primary  task  is  to  promote  this 
goal:  verified  elimination  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary presence  and  restraint  on  the  flow  of 
outside  arms. 

Finally,  if  these  first  two  steps  are  success 
ful,  we  could  move  on  to  the  third— welcom- 
ing each  country  back  into  the  world  econo- 
my so  its  citizens  can  share  in  the  dynamic 
growth  that  other  developing  countries- 
countries  that  are  at  peace— enjoy.  Despite 
past  differences  with  these  regimes,  the 
United  States  would  respond  generously  to 
their  democratic  reconciliation  with  their 
own  people,  their  respect  for  human  rights, 
and  their  return  to  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. 

Of  course,  until  such  time  as  these  negoti- 
ations result  in  definitive  progress.  Ameri- 
ca's support  for  struggling  democratic  resist- 
ance forces  must  not  and  shall  not  cease. 

This  plan  is  bold.  And  it  is  realistic.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  existing  peace-making 
efforts:  it  complements  them.  We  are  not 
trying  to  solve  every  conflict  in  every  legion 
of  the  globe,  and  we  recognize  that  each 
conflict  has  its  own  character.  Naturally 
other  regional  problems  will  require  differ- 
ent approaches.  But  we  believe  that  the  re- 
current pattern  of  conflict  that  we  see  in 
these  five  cases  ought  to  be  broken  as  soon 
as  possible. 

We  must  begin  somewhere,  so  let  us  begin 
where  there  is  great  need  and  great  hope. 
This  will  be  a  clear  step  foward  to  help 
people  choose  their  future  more  freely. 
Moreover,  this  is  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity for  the  Soviet  side  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  regional  peace  which  in  turn  can 
promote  future  dialogue  and  negotiations 
on  other  critical  issues. 

With  hard  work  and  imagination,  there  Is 
no  limit  to  what,  working  together,  our  na- 
tions can  achieve.  Gaining  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  these  conflicts  will  open  whole  new 
vistas  for  peace  and  progress— the  discovery 
that  the  promise  of  the  future  lies  not  in 
measures  of  military  defense,  or  the  control 
of  weapons,  but  in  the  expansion  of  individ- 
ual freedom  and  human  rights. 

Only  when  the  human  spirit  can  worship, 
create,  and  build,  only  when  people  are 
given  a  personal  stake  in  determining  their 
own  destiny  and  benefitting  from  their  own 
risks  do  societies  become  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive, dynamic,  and  free. 

We  need  only  open  our  eyes  to  the  eco- 
nomic evidence  all  around  us.  Nations  that 
deny  their  people  opportunity— in  Eastern 
Europe.  Indochina,  southern  Africa,  and 
Latin  America— without  exception  are  drop- 
ping further  behind  in  the  race  for  the 
future. 
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But  where  we  see  enlightened  leaders  who 
understand  that  economic  freedom  and  per- 
sonal incentive  are  key  to  development,  we 
see  economies  striding  forward.  Singapore. 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea— India.  Botswana, 
and  China.  These  are  among  the  current 
and  emerging  success  stories  because  they 
have  the  courage  to  give  economic  incen- 
tives a  chance. 

Let  us  all  heed  the  simple  eloquence  in 
Andrei  Sakharov's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  mes- 
sage: "International  trust,  mutual  under- 
standing, disarmament  and  International  se- 
curity are  inconceivable  without  an  open  so- 
ciety with  freedom  of  information,  freedom 
of  conscience,  the  right  to  publish  and  the 
right  to  travel  and  choose  the  country  in 
which  one  wishes  to  live." 

At  the  core,  this  is  an  eternal  truth.  Free- 
dom works.  That  is  the  promise  of  the  Open 
World  and  awaits  only  our  collective  grasp. 
Forty  years  ago,  hope  came  alive  again  for  a 
world  that  hungered  for  hope.  I  believe  fer- 
vently that  hope  is  still  alive. 

The  United  States  has  spoken  with  candor 
and  conviction  today,  but  that  does  not 
lessen  these  strong  feelings  held  by  every 
American:  It's  in  the  nature  of  Americans  to 
hate  war  and  its  destructiveness.  We  would 
rather  wage  our  struggle  to  rebuild  and 
renew,  not  to  tear  down.  We  would  rather 
fight  against  hunger,  disease,  and  catastro- 
phe. We  would  rather  engage  our  adversar- 
ies in  the  battle  of  ideals  and  ideas  for  the 
future. 

These  principles  emerge  from  the  innate 
openness  and  good  character  of  our  people— 
and  from  our  long  struggle  and  sacrifice  for 
our  liberties  and  the  liberties  of  others. 
Americans  always  yearn  for  peace.  They 
have  a  passion  for  life.  They  carry  in  their 
hearts  a  deep  capacity  for  reconciliation. 

Last  year  at  this  General  Assembly,  I  indi- 
cated there  was  every  reason  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  shorten  the 
distance  between  us.  In  Geneva— the  first 
meeting  between  our  heads  of  government 
in  more  than  6  years— Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I 
will  have  that  opportunity. 

So,  yes,  let  us  go  to  Geneva  with  both 
sides  committed  to  dialogue.  Let  both  sides 
go  committed  to  a  world  with  fewer  nuclear 
weapons— and  some  day  with  none.  Let  both 
sides  go  committed  to  walk  together  on  a 
safer  path  into  the  21st  century  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  enduring  peace. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  just 
talk  of  a  better  world.  It  Is  time  to  act.  And 
we  will  act  when  nations  cease  to  try  to 
impose  their  ways  upon  others.  And  we  will 
act  when  they  realize  that  we.  for  whom  the 
achievement  of  freedom  has  come  dear,  will 
do  what  we  must  to  preserve  It  from  assault. 

America  Is  committed  to  the  world,  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  world  is  inside  Amer- 
ica. After  all.  only  a  few  miles  from  this 
very  room  is  our  Statue  of  Liberty,  past 
which  life  began  anew  for  millions- where 
the  peoples  from  nearly  every  country  In 
this  hall  Joined  to  build  these  United  States. 

The  blood  of  each  nation  courses  through 
the  American  vein— and  feeds  the  spirit  that 
compels  us  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  fate 
of  this  good  Earth.  It  Is  the  same  spirit  thai 
warms  our  heart  In  concern  to  help  ease  the 
desperate  hunger  that  grips  proud  people 
on  the  African  continent. 

It  is  the  internationalist  spirit  that  came 
together  last  month  when  our  neighbor, 
Mexico,  was  struck  suddenly  by  an  earth 
quake.  Even  as  the  Mexican  nation  moved 
vigorously  Into  action— there  were  heart- 
warming offers  by  other  nations  offering  to 
help  and  glimpses  of  people  working  togeth- 
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er.  without  concern  for  national  self-interest 
or  gain. 

And  if  there  was  any  meaning  to  salvage 
out  of  that  tragedy,  it  was  found  one  day  in 
a  huge  mound  of  rubble  that  was  once  the 
Juarez  Hospital  in  Mexico  City. 

A  week  after  that  terrible  event  and  as  an- 
other day  of  despair  unfolded— a  team  of 
workers  heard  a  faint  sound  coming  some- 
where from  the  heart  of  the  crushed  con- 
crete and  twisted  steel.  Hoping  beyond 
hope,  they  quickly  burrowed  toward  it. 

As  the  late  afternoon  light  faded,  and 
racing  against  time,  they  found  what  they 
had  heard— and  the  first  of  three  baby 
girls— newborn  infants— emerged  to  the 
safety  of  the  rescue  team. 

Here  is  the  scene  through  the  eyes  of  one 
who  was  there.  "Everyone  was  so  quiet 
when  they  lowered  that  little  baby  down  In 
a  basket  covered  with  blankets.  The  baby 
didn't  make  a  sound,  either.  But  the  minute 
they  put  her  in  the  Red  Cross  ambulance 
everybody  just  got  up  and  cheered." 

Well,  amidst  all  that  hopelessness  and 
debris  came  a  timely— and  timeless— lesson 
for  us  all.  We  witnessed  the  miracle  of  life. 

It  is  on  this  that  I  believe  our  nations  can 
make  a  renewed  commitment.  The  miracle 
of  life  is  given  by  One  greater  than  our- 
selves. But  once  given,  each  life  is  ours  to 
nurture  and  preserve— to  foster  not  only  for 
today's  world  but  for  a  better  one  to  come. 

There  is  no  purpose  more  noble  than  for 
us  to  sustain  and  celebrate  life  In  a  turbu- 
lent world.  That  is  what  we  must  do  now. 
We  have  no  higher  duty— no  greater  cause 
as  humans.  Life— and  the  preservation  of 
freedom  to  live  it  In  dignity— Is  what  we  are 
on  this  Earth  to  do. 

Everything  we  work  to  achieve  must  seek 
that  end  so  that  some  day  our  prime  minis- 
ters, our  premiers,  our  presidents  and  our 
general  secretaries  will  tAlk  not  of  war  and 
peace— but  only  of  peace. 

We've  had  40  years  to  begin.  Let  us  not 
waste  one  more  moment  to  give  back  to  the 
world  all  that  we  can  In  return  for  this  mir- 
acle of  life. 

Thank  you. 


THE  75TH  YEAR  OF  SCOUTING 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  IKE  SICaiON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  J 985 
Mr.  SKE1.T(1N    Mr    Speaker    l^nfrfellow 
wrote  in    "M.^    i^osl  ^ Duth":   \  lxi.>'s  »ill  is 
the  winds  will,  and  tht   ihouffhts  of  youth 
are  lonff   lonir  thouKhU 

Thai  spirit  of  xfulhful  adventure,  of  hi(th 
hope  and  \alianl  enierprisie.  ha*  alwa.vs 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  Bo>  Scout  move- 
ment In  this  7,'ith  anniven'ar>  >ear  of 
Scouting  in  .\merica.  1  am  (tiad  to  join  with 
those  around  thf  world  »  ho  are  celehralin? 
the  ideals  and  the  achievements  thai  have 
marked  the  Ho.v  Scouls  since  their  btirin 
ninits  at  the  turn  of  the  century 

The  spirit  of  scouting  wa.>  ronreiM'd  in 
1899-1  yoo  during  the  long  ordeal  of  Mafek- 
inif  — a  !n»n  under  fierce  siege  for  over  .MNi 
da.vs  in  the  Hoer  War  and  braveiv  defended 
by  Robert  Baden  f'oweil.  destined  to  be 
founder  of  Scouting.  His  >couting  for 
Boys"  in  1906  was  a  call  to  British  youth 
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and  youth  everywhere.  The  first  troops 
were  beRun  in  1908.  and  by  1909  over  11.000 
Boy  Scouts  gathered  for  a  jamboree  at 
London.  In  1910  the  movement  was  intro- 
duced into  America  by  Daniel  C  Beard. 
Ernest  L.  Seton.  and  James  West.  These 
were  men  who  hoped  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple to  make  it  po.nsible  for  boys  to  pass 
from  youth  to  manhood  strong  in  character 
and  in  body  alike.  "Mens  sana  in  corport 
sano"— the  historic  ideal  of  the  ancient 
Greek.s — was  a  guiding  principle  in  the 
Scouting  movement:  ".\  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body."  By  the  application  of  this 
ideal  in  daily  life.  Scouting  sought  to  instill 
values  into  boys  that  would  carry  them 
into  adult  life  as  happy,  useful  citizens, 
dedicated  to  the  common  good. 

Since  that  time  three-quarters  of  a  centu- 
ry ago  over  70  million  Americans  have  par- 
ticipated in  Scouting  in  one  form  or  an- 
otner.  That  tremendous  statistic  becomes 
very  personal  for  me  when  I  recall  that  I 
am  myself  an  Eagle  Scout  and  my  son  Page 
became  an  Eagle  Scout  recently.  Scouts 
have  been  prominent  in  every  area  of  our 
Nation's  life  from  1910  to  the  present  day. 
exemplifying  in  their  lives  principles  and 
values  for  which  Scouting  stands.  The 
roster  of  former  Scouts  includes  many 
Members  of  Congress,  President  Reagan, 
former  President  Ford,  and  many,  many 
more. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  Scouting  to  the  quality  of 
American  life  in  any  era,  but  especially  in 
the  early  decades  of  this  century.  This  was 
a  time  of  rapid  urbanization  and  industri- 
alization. Social  and  economic  changes 
were  transforming  the  very  face  of  our 
country.  The  benefits  of  the  outdoor  life 
and  of  health-giving  activities  in  the  open 
air  and  under  God's  free  Sun  and  skies 
were  loo  often  denied  to  millions  of  boys.  A 
New  York  City  study  done  at  that  time  in- 
dicated that  93  percent  of  the  students  in 
local  public  schools  were  anemic  and  in 
need  of  open  air  treatment.  The  lure  of 
hills  and  the  woods,  and  the  lore  of  genera- 
tions of  woodsmen  and  naturalists,  con- 
spired to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
boys — and  of  the  men  who  helped  them — 
who  felt  themselves  to  bo.  in  the  famous 
phrase  of  the  poet  Keats,  too  "long  in  city 
pent." 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
Aid  open  face  of  heaven. 

Something  of  that  spirit,  that  feeling  ''or 
the  wildness  of  nature  and  its  challenge  to 
a  boy's  will,  has  always  been  present  in 
Scouting. 

But  also  the  early  decades  of  this  century 
were  a  time  of  heavy  immigration  from  the 
Old  World.  Newcomers  were  often  confused 
and  perplexed  by  the  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can life.  The  growing  diversity  of  ethnic, 
cultural,  and  religious  backgrounds  under- 
lined the  need  for  binding  values,  ways  by 
which  people  of  different  traditions  could 
be  brought  together.  Scouting  was  one  such 
means  as  it  still  is.  The  staled  purpose  of 
the  Scouts'  "to  promote  the  ability  of  boys 
to  do  things  for  themselves  and  teach  them 
patriotism,  courage,  and  self-reliance,"  was 
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itself  a  response  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  times.  .As  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  boys  acquired  a  sense  of  larger 
loyalty  that  strengthened  the  Nation's 
moral  fabric. 

The  theme  of  self-reliance  runs  all 
through  our  history,  a  theme  strikingly  ar- 
ticulated by  Emerson  in  his  essay  of  1841: 
"Discontent  is  the  want  of  self-reliance:  it 
is  infirmity  of  will."  The  call  to  boys  to  cul- 
tivate self-reliance  in  Scouting  was  bal- 
anced by  its  message  of  patriotism,  a  con- 
cern for  the  common  good  and  for  civic 
virtue. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Scouting  has 
had  such  great  appeal  to  .American  boys  in 
every  generation.  Chartered  by  Congress  in 
1916.  in  the  midst  of  the  (;reat  European 
War  into  which  this  country  would  be 
drawn  within  a  year,  the  movement  grew 
from  100.000  in  1914  to  over  1  million  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War. 

.At  this  anniversary  occasion,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  look  again  at  the  Scout  oath  and 
ponder  its  significance:  Every  Scout 
pledges  t»n  his  honor  "to  do  my  duty  to 
(Jod  and  my  country,  to  help  other  people 
at  all  times,  to  keep  myself  physically 
strong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally 
straight."  That  oath  reminds  us — and  I  fear 
we  need  reminding — that  duty  lo  (iod  pre- 
cedes all  other  obligations.  It  is  an  oath 
that  could  not  be  permitted  in  any  totali- 
tarian country,  past  or  present.  It  is  an 
oath  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  America.  The  Scout  Law  lists  the 
qualities  of  a  Scout  in  a  well-known  litany 
of  virtues:  "Trustworthy,  Loyal.  Helpful. 
Friendly.  Courteous.  Kind,  Obedient. 
Cheerful.  Thrifty.  Brave.  Clean,  and  Rever- 
ent." An  organziation  which  tries  to  foster 
such  ideals  is  surely  deserving  of  respect 
from  all  who  care  deeply  for  '.he  quality  of 
our  Nation's  life.  And  I  would  note  the 
presence  of  reverence  in  that  sequence: 
Reverence  as  an  attitude  defined  by  the  dic- 
tionary as  "profound  respect  mingled  with 
love  and  awe."  An  irreverent  generation  is 
ultimately  an  uncaring  people.  It  is  the 
sense  of  duty,  to  God.  to  country,  and  to 
other  people,  that  must  begin  and  end  in 
reverence,  that  profound  respect  for  the 
source  of  life  and  author  of  liberty. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  deeply  the  tra- 
ditions of  religious  faith  inform  and  sus- 
tain the  foundations  of  our  national  life. 
Freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  at 
the  heart  of  our  country's  heritage,  and 
such  freedom  would  be  empty  without  the 
vibrant  reality  of  faith  in  all  its  rich  diver- 
sity. Tne  role  of  religion  in  our  common 
heritage  was  definitively  expressed  by 
George  Washington  himself  in  his  first  in- 
augural, 1739: 

No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  men  more  than  those  of 
the  United  States  Every  step  by  which  they 
have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  some  token  of  providential 
agency;  and  in  the  important  revolution, 
just  accomplished  in  the  system  of  their 
united  government  the  tranquil  delibera- 
tions and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  dis- 
tinct communities  from  which  the  event  has 
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resulted  cannot  t)e  compared  with  the 
means  by  which  most  governments  have 
been  established  without  some  return  of 
pious  gratitude,  along  with  a  humble  antici- 
pation of  the  future  blessings  which  the 
past  seem  to  presage. 

That  "Spirit  of  pious  gratitude"  invoked 
by  Washington  is.  I  venture  to  assert,  the 
same  spirit  that  finds  expression  in  the 
Scout  Oath.  Our  "duty  to  (Jod"  involves  no 
rreedal  or  sectarian  identity.  It  is  a  board- 
based  commitment  to  the  Power  "that  hath 
made  and  preserved  us  as  a  nation."  To  be 
sure,  we  are  free  not  to  make  such  a  com- 
mitment. But  then  we  are  clearly  rejecting 
the  moral  and  spiritual  tenets  on  which 
Scouting  is  founded. 

"Duty  to  country,  patriotism,  takes  many 
forms  also.  It  may  means  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  it  may  mean  the  quiet  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship  that  are  present  in 
every  area  of  human  life,  in  family  life,  in 
business  and  the  arts  and  .sciences,  the  pro- 
fessions, and  the  like.  It  is  the  loyally  that 
binds  State  and  Nation  into  indissoluble 
union. 

.\bove  all.  Scouting  is  concerned  with  the 
transformation  of  boys  into  men.  Its  dedi- 
cation to  the  work  ethic,  education,  morali- 
ty, reverence,  inculcates  these  ideals  as  a 
very  way  of  life,  giving  direction,  and  pur- 
pose to  the  energies  and  enthusiasms  of 
boys.  So  it  is  truly  that  we  may  say  with 
the  poet: 

A  boys  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  on  this,  their  75th  year, 
confident  that  their  story  of  achievement, 
good  times,  and  service  to  all  has  only 
begun. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  summit 
meeting  between  President  Reagan  and 
Soviet  Secretary  General  Gorbachev  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  a  little  over  2  v.eeks. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  subject  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  I'nion  will  be  on  the 
agenda  for  serious  discussion  at  Geneva. 

My  wif".  Laurie,  is  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Caucus  Commit- 
tee of  21  and  is  working  for  the  release  of 
Mark  Nepomniashchy.  Mr.  Nepomniashchy. 
a  53-year-old  electrical  engineer  from 
Odessa,  was  arrested  in  October,  19S4,  and 
charged  with  "circulation  of  false  materials 
to  defame  the  Soviet  state."  Mr.  Nepom- 
niashchy is  now  serving  a  3-year  sentence 
in  a  hbor  camp. 

He  was  detained  by  the  police  following 
the  arrest  of  Yakov  Levin,  who  was  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Nepomniashchy 's  daugther, 
Yehudit.  Mr.  I^vin  was  arrested  a  few  days 
before  his  wedding  and  Mr.  Nepom- 
niasnchy    was    arrested    for    appealing    on 
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Levin's  behalf.  Mr.  Levin  was  also  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  in  a  labor  camp  and  is 
now  serving  that  term. 

Before  his  arrest,  Mr.  Nepomniashchy 
wrote  an  open  letter  "to  the  people  and 
government  of  Israel  and  to  all  people  of 
good  will."  I  quote  from  a  passage  of  the 
letter: 

"I  ask  you  to  explain  to  the  world  that 
people  are  sentenced  here  just  because  of 
their  desire  to  be  Jews.  I  ask  you  to  ston 
these  shameful  reprisals.  I  ask  for  your 
help.  It  is  already  5  years  since  my  family 
tried  to  be  repatriated  to  Isael.  We  have 
suffered  a  lot  for  the  action  of  the  K(iB. 
Our  home  was  searched  three  times.  We 
were  taken  for  interrogation  more  than 
once.  We  were  demanded  to  stop  the  teach- 
ing of  Hebrew,  the  observance  of  our  holi- 
days and  Shabbats.  The  chief  of  the  Jewish 
department  of  the  Odessa  KGB,  Colonel 
Krasnov.  promised  to  introduce  me  to 
Shcharansky  and  to  imprison  me  in  the 
same  place.  .  .  .  Can  I  lie  low  when  my 
daughter  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  marry 
the  man  she  loves?  Must  they  wait  for  my 
kin  to  become  extinct?  Perhaps  this  appeal 
is  our  only  defense.  Please  help  my  daugh- 
ter ccme  to  Israel.  Please  help  her  bride- 
groom to  become  free.  Please  help  them  to 
be  married  and  to  live  in  Israel." 

We  are  asking  President  Reagan  to  dis- 
cuss the  case  of  .Mark  Nepomniashchy  and 
the  many,  many  others  like  him,  with  Mr. 
(iorbachev.  The  issue  of  human  rights 
needs  to  be  discussed  and  we  request  that  it 
be  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  at  Geneva.  V,e 
also  request  that  President  Reagan  urge 
.Mr.  (iorbachev  to  reaffirm  and  uphold  the 
promise  the  Soviet  Cnion  made  at  Helsinki 
to  honor  the  right  of  emigration. 

The  Committee  of  21  will  continue  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Soviet  prisoners  of  con- 
science to  let  Soviet  leaders  know  of  their 
commitment  lo  human  rights.  My  wife  and 
I  will  continue  to  work  for  the  release  of 
Mark  Nepomniashchy  and  to  write  to  him 
and  send  our  best  wishes  for  his  good 
health  and  that  of  his  family. 


AMERICA'S  HOMELESS 

HON.  LAKY  L  ACKER.MA.N 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  from  around 
the  Nation  in  voicing  my  deep  concern  for 
the  plight  of  America's  homeless.  Public  ef- 
forts in  the  past  have  clearly  been  inad- 
equate to  combat  this  national  problem. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  3  million 
homeles.s  .Americans,  and  their  legions  are 
growing  in  epidemic  proportions — much  as 
38  percent  a  year.  While  we  used  to  regard 
them  as  primarily  older  male  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts,  the  typical  homeless 
person  today  is  34  years  old.  Twenty-one 
percent  are  families  with  children;  13  per- 
cent are  single  women.  More  than  half  of 
the  homeless  have  completed  high  school; 
30  percent  have  attended  college.  An  alarm- 
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ing  number  of  people  are  newly  homeless 
because  of  sudden  unemployment,  eviction, 
or  family  crisis.  .More  and  more,  the  emer- 
gency shelters  brim  wiih  parents  tightly 
grasping  the  small  hands  of  their  children. 

Despite  this  growing  tragedy  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  emergency  shelter,  the  Reagan 
administration  response  is  nothing  less 
than  willful  neglect.  It  proposed  this  year  a 
2-year  moratorium  on  spending  for  federal- 
ly susaisted  housing  for  thp  poor,  which 
would  slash  the  number  of  units  by  some 
65,000.  What's  more,  the  administration 
wants  to  end  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Program,  which  has  provided 
over  $125  million  in  emergency  food  and 
shelter  funds  for  the  poor,  and  stop 
FEMA's  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the  huge  budget 
deficit,  as  are  all  of  us  here  today.  And 
while  some  spending  cuts  for  domestic  pro- 
grams may  be  in  order,  we  cannot  ignore 
our  responsibility  to  care  for  those  unable 
to  care  for  themselves.  Sacrifices  must  be 
shared  fairly,  but  those  who  have  hit  rock 
bottom  have  nothing  left  to  sacrifice.  The 
largest  publicly  sponsored  shelter  system  is 
run  by  my  hometown  of  New  York  City.  It 
cares  for  more  than  6,000  people,  twice  as 
many  as  just  2  years  ago,  and  more  than 
during  the  Great  Depression— but  deeply 
insufficient  in  a  city  where  officials  esti- 
mate 20,000  homeless  under  21  years  alone. 
The  city  board  of  health  says  an  average  of 
one  homeless  person  a  day  is  now  found 
dead  in  the  streets.  It  is  painfully  clear  that 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  local  govern- 
ments and  private  organizations,  we  have 
failed  to  meet  our  obligation. 

H.R.  3.500  is  a  small  but  powerful  helping 
hand  for  the  homeless.  It  extends  the  au- 
thorizction  of  the  FEMA  Shelter  Program, 
establishes  new  homeless  shelter  grants  to 
supplement  the  local  government  and  pri- 
vate efforts,  and  begins  a  new  program  of 
support  services  for  the  homeless.  For  the 
Congress  to  do  less  would  be  not  only  to 
shirk  our  responsibility,  but  also  to  con- 
demn millions  more  .Americans  to  poverty, 
despair,  and  death. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  lo  head  the  plea  of 
the  homeless,  and  to  defeat  the  Latta 
amendment. 


MEXICO'S  EARTHQUAKE 
REMEMBERED 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Mexico 
City,  September  19  will  long  b?  remem- 
bered as  the  day  of  disaster  and  mourning. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  as  the  day 
people  around  the  world  reached  out  to 
heip  their  fellow  human  beings 

In  the  wake  of  two  massive  earthquakes, 
skyscrapers  were  reduced  to  a  mas?,  of 
twisted  rubble.  Residents  were  trapped  un- 
derneath piles  of  concrete  and  steel.  Thou- 
sands died.  Many  were  found  miraculously 
alive. 
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During  the  past  month,  people  all  over 
the  world  have  lent  their  support  to  helping 
Mexico  City  dig  out  from  under  the  terrible 
economic  aftervhocks  of  these  earthquakes. 
In  my  home  Slate  of  Oregon.  Northwest 
Medical  Teams  of  Port'and  sent  the  first 
group  of  American  doctors  with  much- 
needed  supplies  to  aid  earthquake  victims. 
The  Portland  Red  Cross  raised  donations 
to  set  up  a  temporary  shelter  and  informa- 
tion center  for  victims'  relatives. 

Zapatas.  a  local  Portland  restaurant,  do- 
nated its  dining  room  for  an  event  lo  bene- 
fit Mexico  City.  The  Ecumenical  Ministries 
of  Portland  collected  disaster  relief  that 
will  be  distributed  throughout  Mexico. 
KVAS  radio  in  the  coastal  town  of  Astoria 
ran  a  3-day  campaign  lo  raise  funds  for 
Mexico  City  in  a  community  that  continues 
to  fight  an  uphill  battle  for  economic  sur- 
vival. 

All  Oregonians  have  certainly  seen  their 
share  of  hard  times,  and  that's  what  makes 
these  grassroots  relief  efforts  that  much 
more  meaningful. 

With  our  help,  the  Mexican  people  can 
start  rebuilding  their  capital  city  and  their 
lives. 


TEMPLE  BETH  SOLOMON  OF 
THE  DEAF  OBSERVES  25TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  HO^^.ARD  L.  BER>UN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24,  1985 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  lo  one  of  my  community's 
finest  organizations.  Temple  Beth  Solomon 
of  the  Deaf  is  celebrating  its  25lh  year  in 
existence.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  syn- 
agogue for  the  deaf  in  the  world.  Temple 
Beth  Solomon  is  a  truly  unique  and  vital 
organization  with  an  outstanding  record  of 
accomplishments.  As  the  Representative  of 
California's  26th  District,  I  am  proud  to 
share  some  of  Temple  Beth  Solomon's  ac- 
complishments with  my  colleagues. 

On  June  10,  1960  Temple  Beth  Solomon 
held  iU  first  Shabbat  service  at  Temple 
Israel  of  Hollywood.  Prior  to  1965.  the 
temple  was  known  as  the  mobile  congrega- 
tion because  the  members  had  to  travel  to 
host  congregations.  Finally,  in  1965  Temple 
Beth  Solomon  bought  the  buildings  and 
property  of  another  synagogue  that  was  re- 
locating, I'lnding  a  permanent  home  in 
Arleta.  a  Los  Angeles  suburb  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley. 

Efforts  are  always  being  made  lo  develop 
new  activities  at  "Temple  Beth  Solomon.  A 
particularly  successful  program  was  on  the 
deaf  victims  of  the  Holocaust.  It  included 
the  testimony  of  several  death-camp  survi- 
vorp,  an  exhibition  of  works  by  the  deaf 
artist  David  Bloch.  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Dachau,  and  a  performance  in  sign  lan- 
guage of  songs  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto. 

Today,  regular  Sabbath  senices  in  Eng- 
lish and  Hebrew  in  both  sign  language  and 
sound  are  conducted.  Beth  Solomon  has 
246    members,    about    90    percent    deaf   or 
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hearing  impaired.  They  include  adulu  and 
children  born  deaf,  those  who  have  suf- 
fered pronressive  hearing  loss,  and  hearinic 
relatives  and  others  committed  to  using 
siftn  lanf!:ua)(e. 

It  ia  m;  distinct  pleasure  and  honor  to 
join  with  my  colleaifues  to  pay  tribute  to 
Temple  Beth  Solomon,  an  invaluable  re- 
source to  the  community  and  a  treasure  for 
■II. 


RULE  ON  H.R.  2187  SUPERFUND 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILl-I.N^ii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  .Mr.  Speaker.  1 
take  this  opportunity  to  inform  my  col- 
leafcues  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  yesterday  favorably  ordered  report- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  H.R. 
2817,  the  Superfund  Amendments  of  1985. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice,  pursuant  to  the 
rules  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  that  I  have 
been  instructed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


THE  PASSING  OF  SIDNEY  RABB 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people 
in  the  Greater  Boston  area  and  elsewhere 
were  saddened  last  week  by  the  death  of 
Sidney  Rabb.  Sidney  Rabb  was  a  leader  on 
a  national  .scale  in  many  areas.  As  a  busi- 
ness person,  he  built  one  of  the  great  su- 
permarket chains  of  our  country,  along 
with  his  brothem  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  the  Stop  &  Shop  chain.  .\nd  he  led 
that  chain  into  diversification  into  other 
retail  businesses  which  have  also  been  very 
successful. 

As  a  public  citizen,  he  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  a  variety  of  civic  causes,  and  was 
often  called  on  by  high  officials  to  ser>e. 
Among  the  institutions  which  benefited 
enormously  from  Sidney  Rabb's  wisdom, 
energy,  and  sense  of  commitment,  is  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  His  chHritable 
works  were  also  numerous  and  .subsLantial. 
And  he  was  a  pillar  of  strength  for  the 
Jewish  community  in  Greater  Boston.  I 
knew  Mr.  Rabb  for  13  years,  during  my 
service  as  an  aide  to  the  mayor  of  Boston 
and  continuing  through  my  work  in  the 
State  legislature,  when  I  represented  the 
district  he  lived  in.  and  when  my  election 
mornings  at  the  polls  were  always  bright- 
ened by  Sidney  Rabb's  early  appearance  to 
vote  on  his  way  to  work. 

Well  beyond  what  some  people  consider 
retirement  age.  Sidney  Rabb  continued  to 
be  a  creative  force  in  the  business,  civic. 
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and  charitable  worlds.  He  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily gifted  man— in  intelligence,  in 
energy,  in  business  sense  and  in  compas- 
sion. And  all  of  us  are  fortunate  that  he 
was  as  willing  as  he  was  to  share  those 
gifts  with  so  many  others.  Sidney  Rabb's 
death  is  a  sad  event  for  many  of  us  who 
had  the  enormous  benefit  of  his  friendship, 
and  for  even  more  who  benefited— some- 
times without  even  realizing  it— from  his 
good  works  in  so  many  areas. 


CHINA  NUCLEAR  AGREEMENT 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  over 
the  past  few  days  have  indicated  that  China 
has  been  negotiating  with  Iran  to  supply 
nuclear  technology  of  a  sensitive  nature. 
These  reports  should  reinforce  any  doubts 
we  may  have  about  the  administration's 
proposed  agreement  for  nuclear  coopera- 
tion with  China.  Congress  would  be  making 
a  grave  mistake  to  approve  the  sale  of  nu- 
clear technology  to  China. 

The  agreement,  as  it  was  submitted,  does 
not  satisfy  important  criteria  established 
by  law.  which  must  be  met  in  nuclear  coop- 
eration agreements.  It  does  not  contain 
adequate  safeguards  against  the  spread  of 
nuclear  materials  and  technologies  to  other 
countries.  Furthermore,  it  dttes  not  guaran- 
tee that  nuclear  materials  will  not  be  used 
to  make  a  bomb. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  withdraw  the 
agreement  until  we  have  answered  all  the 
questions  surrounding  China's  nuclear 
export  activities.  The  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  Iran  is  a  dangerous  scenario: 
one  that  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 


VOYAGER        URANUS        ENCOUN 
TER-ANOTHER  JPL  FIRST 

HON.  C,\RLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  October  T  the  congressional  space 
caucus  sponsored  a  conference  on  the 
future  of  science  for  the  purp<ise  nf  fur- 
thering the  process  of  achie>inK  a  Innx 
term  national  space  policy.  The  caucus"  had 
been  most  fortunate  in  assemhlinK  an  arrav 
of  eminent  scientists  from  all  diiriplmes  of 
space  science.  I  would  like  to  pa.>  special 
thanks  to  Dr.  Edward  Stone  of  the  t  aljfor- 
nia  institute  of  Technology,  who  ser>ed  on 
the  panel  discussing  lunar  and  planelar> 
exploration,  for  sharing  his  knowledge  with 
the  Congress.  Dr.  Stone,  who  \i  project  sci 
entist  for  the  Voyager  to  lranu»  Program. 
presented  a  most  fascinatinx  p<irtrai(  of 
this  mission. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
Voyager  I'ranus  mission.  I'ranus.  the  sev- 
enth planet  from  the  Sun.  is  so  far  from 
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F^arth.  at  a  distance  of  nearl>  2  billion 
miles,  that  its  discovery  in  17N1  doubled  the 
size  of  the  known  solar  system. 

The  third  largest  of  the  planet.  I'ranus  !•* 
circled  by  at  least  nine  charcoal-black 
rings.  Inlike  any  of  the  other  planets 
except  Pluto.  I'ranus  lies  on  its  side  1 1  ma* 
have  been  at  an  early  stage  of  formation 
when  it  was  tipped  off  its  original  axis  in  a 
violent  collision  with  another  bodv 

As  I'ranus  travels  the  solar  system  in 
this  unusual  p<isiti<in.  one  pole  remains  In 
sunlight  for  i2  years  while  the  other  is 
dark:  then  for  the  next  12  years,  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed.  Currently,  its  sunlit  south- 
ern pole  is  framed  at  the  center  of  the  nine 
rings,  like  a  giant  bull's-eye. 

The  \()>ager  2  spacecraft  is  now  headed 
toward  that  distant  target,  after  having 
completed  hi»(hl>  successful  investigations 
of  Jupiter  in  lyTy  and  Saturn  m  ly^l  Voy- 
ager will  n>  past  I  ranus  im  January  24. 
1986.  passim;  within  hl.'iOd  miles  of  the 
planet's  cloud-tops  The  spacecraft's  tr^ec- 
tory.  which  will  eventuallv  lakf  it  out  of 
the  solar  system,  offers  the  only  opportuni- 
ty in  the  foreseeable  future  to  conduct 
closeup  studies  of  I'ranus 

Thus  Cranus  will  be  the  third  planet  en- 
countered by  the  spacecraft  in  the  first  9 
years  of  its  3-billion  mile  path  looping 
through  and   then   out   of  the   solar   svstem 

Because  of  its  remoteness.  I  ranus  is  dif- 
ficult to  studv.  hut  a  surprising  amount  haj" 
been  learned  throuifh  painstaking  studies 
from  observatories  on  Karth  Kven  so.  in 
formation  about  the  planet  is  sparse  when 
compared  to  what  is  known  of  planets 
nearer  to  Earth 

The  Voyager  encounter  will  be  the  most 
intensive  study  of  I  ranus  ever  undertaken, 
with  initial  observations  beginning  Novem- 
ber 4.  19H,S,  The  spacecraft  s  last  liMik  at  the 
planet  will  occur  on  Kebruarv  2ti,  19H6 
.Many  of  the  highest  prionlv  meaxurements 
will  be  obtained  on  Januarv  It.  19h6 
durinif  the  8  hours  it  takes  \ovager  to 
sweep  through  the  I  ranian  svstem  In  half 
a  dav  scientists  will  gain  more  knowledge 
of  the  planet  and  its  moon  strange  ring 
system,  and  unique  magnetic  field  than  has 
been  learned  about  I  ranus  in  more  than 
20<(  years  of  ajitrimomical  study, 

.Almost  as  s<K>n  as  the  Voyager/l'ranus 
encounter  ends,  scientists  and  engineers 
will  begin  detailed  planning  of  the  \(>»ag 
er's  19K9  encounter  with  Neptune 

\s  It  travels  toward  its  next  tarifel.  the 
spacecraft  will  continue  fields  and  particles 
experiments  in  the  region  between  1  ranus 
and  Neptune  In  addition,  engineers  will 
use  the  SW  year  cruise  lime  to  explore  new 
ways  to  improve  \oyagers  ability  to  col- 
lect, compress,  and  return  data  from  Nep- 
tune to  Karth 

In  the  late   1990s,  both   Novagers  are  ex 
pected  to  find  the  heliopause — the  bounda 
rv   where  interstellar  spare  begins    \oyager 
1   will  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  star  Ka- 
salhague       Alpha     dphiuchusi;     \  Oyager    2 
toward  Sinus    Alpha  (  anis  Majorisi 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  \ovager  mis- 
sion. Pluto  remains  the  onlv  planet  in  our 
Sun's  system  unvisued  b>  I  ,S.  spacecraft. 
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CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE  MIL- 
LER HONORS  PUBLISHER 
DEAN  LESHER 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 

next  Tuesday.  October  29  will  be  Dean 
I.esher  Day  in  Contra  Costa  t  ounty.  (A.  I 
know  thai  Members  nf  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  want  to  join  me  in  saluting 
!hi«  leading  citi/en  of  (  alifornia. 

Dean  I.esher  publishes  several  newspa- 
pers in  mv  district,  but  that  is  far  from  the 
(c.mplete  siorv  of  this  exlraordmarv  busi- 
nessman and  CIVIC  leader  He  ha*  been  an 
ungualified  advocate  of  (onira  (  osta 
(  ountv,  and  a  vigorous  promoter  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  Stale  of  (  alifor- 
nid. 

Dean  was  born  not  far  from  this  (  apitol 
huilding,  in  Williamsp<irt,  Ml)  and  studied 
Ht  the  1  niversilv  of  Marvland  and  Harvard 
law  He  began  his  professional  life  as  an  at 
tornev  in  Missouri  Mul  he  obviously  had 
far  greater  goals 

Toda,v.  Dean  I.esher  persi.nallv  presides 
over  I.esher  Communications.  Inc  ,  includ- 
ing 7  daily  newspapers,  12  weeklv  papiers,  2 
radio  stations  as  well  as  other  newspapers 
Five  of  those  newspapers  circulate  within 
my  own  congressional  district, 

\s  a  longtime  proponent  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Dean  I.esher  has  .served  on  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  community  colleges 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  (alifornia 
State  Iniversity  system,  and  the  (alifornia 
Postsecondarv  Education  (  ommission. 

His  many  achievements  in  the  field  of 
journalism  have  won  for  him  and  his  news- 
papers many  distinguished  awards,  includ- 
ing (alifornia  Publisher  of  the  >  ear.  Edu- 
cation Publisher  of  the  '\  ear,  and  Suburban 
Newspaper  Publisher  of  the  Decade, 

Perhaps  for  Dean,  the  most  memorable 
of  these  was  the  award  for  his  outstanding 
( (intrihutions  to  the  newspaper  industrv 
presented  to  him  at  the  White  House  in 
I9H,'?  bv  President  Konald  Reagan 

When  Dean  I.esher  came  to  (alifornia 
mure  than  111  vears  ago,  (  ontra  (osta  was 
a  thinlv  p<ipulBted  heavily  rural  countv 
which  few  thought  of  a.s  an  integral  part  of 
the  bay  area. 

Today,  our  county  is  a  booming  one.  not 
just  part  of  the  bay  area,  but  the  central 
huh  of  the  east  bay  Industrv.  both  heavy 
and  light,  and  a  vigorous  farming  commu- 
nity share  this  countv  with  business  com- 
plexes, shopping  malls,  and  homes  for  more 
than  600,000  people. 

This  remarkable  change  did  not  happen 
solely  as  the  result  of  Dean  Lesher's  ef- 
forts. But  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  individual.  Dean  Lesher  foresaw 
what  this  county  could  become,  and  he 
nurtured  that  growth  through  his  newspa- 
per and  through  his  service  in  many  busi- 
ness and  civic  organizations  over  the  years. 

The  designation  of  October  29  by  our 
county  board  of  supervisors  and  the 
mayors'  conference  as  Dean  Lesher  Day  is 
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in  recognition  not  only  of  his  journalistic 
achievements,  hut  also  in  gratitude  for  his 
unqualified  promotion  of  the  county  in 
which  we  live 

1  know  that  all  Members  of  this  Congress 
will  join  me  in  congratulating  Dean  Lesher, 
and  his  wife.  Margaret,  upon  his  being  hon- 
ored by  the  countv  which  he  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  helping  to  build. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
ITALIAN  AMERICAN  WOMEN 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  members  of  the  National  Organization 
of  Italian  .\merican  Women. 

The  NOIAW  is  holding  a  salute  to  Italian 
American  talent  on  Sundav  night  at  Mercy 
College  As  an  ,American  and  the  son  of 
Italian  immigrants,  I  take  great  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  i)f  the  Italian  Republic  who  have 
made  America  our  home 

The  Sundav  program  features  C  arozella 
Napoletano.  a  delightful  musical  featuring 
popular  neapolitan  songs  and  dances,  as 
well  as  arrias  from  famous  operas.  This 
presentation  is  produced  and  directed  by 
Mario  DiGennaro, 

The  musical  will  be  followed  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  ltalo-,American  art- 
ists and  a  champagne  reception  The  event 
will  be  a  dav  of  pride  for  all  \mericans  of 
Italian  heritage. 


FARM  CREDIT-HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  190 
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restore  the  soundness  and  viability  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  The  administration 
must  acknowledge  the  crisis  and  join  us  in 
this  effort  to  see  thai  the  Svstem  is  sound 
and  can  once  again  provide  an  adequate 
suppl.v  of  farm  credit  at  reasonable  interest 
rates 

There  has  been  much  speculation  about 
the  administration's  attempt*  to  craft  a 
proposal  However  I  must  caution  the  ad- 
ministration that  anv  proposal  that  recom- 
mends further  deluting  of  local  control  is 
unacceptable  to  this  Member  To  concen- 
trate further  authoritv  in  Washington  DC, 
will  only  exacerbat.^  the  problem,  a  prob- 
lem brought  on  it  part  by  the  isolation  of 
the  Farm  Credit  ,\dminislration's  officials 
in  our  Capital.  The  strength  of  the  System 
lies  in  lis  farmer  borrowers,  not  in  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  have  vacillated,  equivocated, 
and  delayed  until  the  crisis  is  upon  us 

,41so.  I  believe  we  should  move  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  out  of  Washington— 
to  Kansas  (  itv  Denver,  or  Billings  The 
Farm  (red it  System  has  moved  away  from 
the  farmer.  It  is  time  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
grassroots. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  future  of  familv  farm- 
ing and  farm  credit,  and  the  health  of  the 
American  economy  depends  in  large  meas- 
ure on  what  we  do  here 

The  establishment  of  this  ( dmmissior 
could  be  the  conduit  through  which  the 
Farm  Credit  System  will  be  saved  before  it 
is  too  late.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Commission,  in  addition  to  making  recom 
mendations.  would  be  a  valuable  asset  in 
providing  an  expert  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
posals to  reform  the  Farm  Credit  System, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  n>  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
190. 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 

Mr  MARLENEE  Mr  Speaker,  a  blue 
ribbon,  nonpartisan  commission  to  evalu- 
ate the  economy-threatening  problems  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  is  desperately 
needed 

The  fate  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  must 
soon  be  decided  Some  analysts  believe  that 
we  have  only  until  the  end  of  the  year  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  some  system  banks. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  farmers  selling 
their  products  at  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production,  I'niess  we  begin  at  once  to  ad- 
dress the  situation,  we  shall  witness  a  dis- 
aster that  will  reverberate  across  rural 
.America  and  impact  the  entire  Nation 

1  have  introduced,  and  fi'i  Members  have 
cosponsored.  House  (  oncurrent  Resolution 
190.  which  calls  on  the  President  to  app<iint 
a  nonpartisan  commission  to  examine  the 
grave  situation  in  the  Farm  (  redit  System 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress within  3  weeks  of  its  creation. 

All  of  us  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
must  immediately  work  together  to  encour- 
age the  formulation  of  solutions  that  can 


A  FIRSTHAND  ACCOUNT  OF  NIC- 
ARAGUAN  FREEDOM  FIGHT- 
ERS 


HON.  NE^VT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 
Mr.     GINGRICH.     Mr.     Speaker,     many 

times  I've  addressed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  nature  of  communism 
and  the  fact  that  (  ommunist  governments 
work  s.vstematicallv  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can media  and  the  American  public  So  it's 
frustrating  but  not  surprising  when  we  see 
pro-Communist  Nicaragua  propaganda  ar- 
ticles in  man.v  American  periodicals 

Today.  I'm  presenting  mv  colleagues  an 
objective  eyewitness  account  of  Freedom 
Fighters  in  Nicaragua  which  was  published 
in  the  Toronto  Sun  last  Februarv  This  ar- 
ticle was  written  b.v  a  (  anadian  journalist, 
Pete  Bertie,  who  has  repeated! v  traveled 
with  the  FDN  in  areas  of  confiici  in  Nica- 
ragua I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  examine  this 
account  and  to  recognize  the  real  nature  of 
the  struggle  defenders  of  freedom  are 
facing  in  .Nicaragua: 
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Power  or  the  Contras 

The  first  thing  you  notice  on  entering  the 
FDN's  base  camp,  hidden  in  a  secluded 
valley  on  the  Nicaragua-Honduras  border,  is 
its  remarkable  resemblance— except  for  the 
weapons— to  a  Boy  Scout  camp.  We  think  of 
Somoza's  Guardia  as  tough  professionals 
with  hard  eyes  and  dubious  pasts,  so  it's  a 
shock  to  find  yourself  among  a  couple  of 
thousand  high-spirited  young  men  and 
women  with  ready  smiles  and  an  average 
age  of  20. 

Half  of  the  young  people  had  arrived  so 
recently  they  had  neither  uniforms  nor 
weapons,  and  were  going  through  basic 
training  with  sticks  instead  of  rifles.  Among 
the  would-be  guerrillas  was  Carla.  16.  a  stu- 
dent from  Chinandega.  She  had  fled  that 
city  after  participating  in  a  large  anti-Sandi- 
nista  demonstration  last  August  which  was 
attacked  by  the  ■turbas  divinas"— mobs,  re- 
portedly composed  mainly  of  militiamen 
and  policemen  in  plainclothes,  unleashed  by 
the  authorities  on  anyone  who  incurs  their 
displeasure.  •  •  • 

Several  boys  I  spoke  to  had  a  more  urgent 
reason  for  fleeing— the  forced  recruitment 
by  the  Sandinistas  of  all  able-bodied  men 
over  12.  a  hugely  unpopular  measure  that 
has  recently  turned  the  trickle  of  refugees 
into  a  flood.  FDN  officials  claim  young  men 
are  streaming  north  at  a  rate  of  almost  100 
a  week  to  escape  the  Sandinista  regime  and 
then  return  to  fight  it. 

At  dusk  my  second  day.  bedlam  broke 
loose  inside  the  camp.  Civilian  messengers 
from  northern  Jinotega  province  had 
brought  news  of  a  90-Man  Sandinista  patrol 
near  the  river  Coco,  which  at  that  point 
forms  the  international  border.  The  FDN 
considers  the  northernmost  parts  of  Nicara- 
gua its  •zona  controlada. "  or  controlled 
zone,  into  which  the  Sandinistas  venture  at 
their  peril,  and  then  only  in  battalion 
strength. 

The  Special  Operations  Force  was  imme 
diately  assembled.  55  elite  soldiers  armed  to 
the  teeth  with  M60  machineguns.  M79  gre- 
nade launchers  and  60mm  mortars  in  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  Kalashnikov  and  FAL 
automatic  rifles,  and  trained  to  cover  short 
distances  fast. 

I  was  invited  to  join  their  search-and-de- 
stroy  mission,  and  within  half  an  hour  we 
were  marching  into  some  of  the  roughest 
mountain  territory  in  Central  America. 

There  followed  a  gruelling  trek  of  13 
hours,  broken  by  four  hours  sleep  in  an 
abandoned  hut,  along  mountain  trails  ankle- 
deep  in  treacherous  mud  and  intersected  by 
deep  ravines.  I  mar^velled  at  the  strength  of 
these  small  but  wiry  men.  laden  with  60  lb. 
packs  and  weapons  half  as  large  as  them- 
selves, wliile  I  staggered  along  with  a  mere 
15  lb.  pack  and  free  hands,  they  laughed 
when  I  comented  on  it  later,  explaining: 
"We're  campesinos,  we  grew  up  in  these 
mountains. " 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  our  ham- 
mocks and  I  had  the  leisure  to  observe  that 
besides  being  very  young,  my  companions 
were  all  wearing  rosaries  and  crucifixes 
around  their  necks,  apparently  part  of  the 
uniform.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  the 
FDN  is  devoutly  Christian— 90%  Catholic 
and  10%  evangelical— and  that  for  many 
guerrillas  it  was  religious  persecution, 
rather  than  the  Sandinistas'  political  or  eco- 
nomic policies,  that  made  them  join. 

I  also  learned  that  all  but  six  of  this  troop 
were  campesinos,  simple  country  Iwys  who 
in  many  cases  could  not  read  or  write,  and 
that  seven  were  deserters  from  the  Sandi- 
nistas' armed  forces.  Just  two  had  served 
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briefly  in  the  Guardia:  Comandante  Isaac. 
29,  and  Xavier  26.  his  second-in-command. 
Neither  seemed  much  like  a  man  with  a 
criminal  past,  and  they  smiled  patiently 
when  I  quizzed  them  about  their  service. 

The  Sandinistas  call  the  FDN  la  Guar- 
dia," and  the  original  Contras  were  indeed 
just  that.  They  have  long  since  gone,  their 
places  taken  by  the  new  breed  of  guerrilla 
exemplified  by  my  companions.  I  am  told 
there  remain  about  100  ex-Guardsmen, 
those  whose  democratic  credentials  stood 
the  test  during  the  stringent  weeding-oul  of 
those  with  dubious  pasts  conducted  by  the 
American  CIA  in  the  days  when  the  Com 
pany"  was  still  advising  the  Contra  move- 
ment. The  small  contingent  of  ex-Guards- 
men in  the  ranks  of  the  FDN  is  in  any  case 
vastly  outnumbered  by  the  ex-Sandinistas 
fighting  alongside  them,  an  estimated  20% 
of  their  total  strength. 

The  Special  Operations  force  returned  to 
base  next  day,  having  failed  to  make  contact 
with  the  enemy.  However,  it  was  good  prac 
tice  for  the  real  thing,  the  departure  of 
Task  Force  Independencia  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  heartland  one  week  later. 

"Nos  vemos  en  Managua!" 

With  this  ringing  farewell  "see  you  in 
Manague."  Task  Force  Independencia 
swung  out  of  base  camp  on  the  hot  after- 
noon of  Oct.  30. 

A  newly-constituted  force  of  only  150 
men.  Independencia  was  led  by  Comandante 
Invisible,  a  34-year-old  career  soldier  with  a 
friendly,  unassuming  manner  that  belied  a 
tough  and  decisive  character.  His  job  was  to 
take  these  troops  down  to  the  southern  part 
of  Jinotega  province  and  make  a  nuisance  of 
himself,  for  which  purpose  he  was  taking 
along  a  string  of  mules  laden  with  C4  plastic 
explosives,  useful  for  blowing  up  everything 
from  electricity  pylons  to  bridges. 

The  men  marched  jauntily  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  rock  music  blaring  from  a  small 
ghetto-blaster,  which  I  slowly  realized  they 
were  intending  to  take  through  the  moun- 
tains with  them.  We  have  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  news  while  we're  inside."  said  Invisi- 
ble with  a  grin. 

The  pace  was  relaxed,  and  for  the  next 
seven  days  our  routine  would  be  to  rise  at 
dawn  and  march  until  early  afternoon, 
select  an  overnight  campsite  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  barbecuing  a  cow  or  a  couple 
of  pigs.  Sometimes  the  campsite  was  a 
mountaintop.  our  hammocks  along  between 
the  trees,  but  usually  we  were  made  wel- 
come in  the  isolated  flncas'  or  homesteads 
of  the  campesinos.  the  poor  mountain  peas- 
ants. 

On  our  fifth  day  out,  we  stopped  at  the 
home  of  Dona  Maria,  a  liny  shack  of  rough- 
cut  vertical  planks  and  a  beaten  earth  floor, 
and  as  we  rested  she  regaled  us  with  a  dia- 
tribe against  the  government.  "We  can't  get 
sugar,  rice,  beans  or  kerosene,  even  with  our 
ration  cards."  she  complained  bitterly.  "Emd 
they  pay  us  500  cordobas  for  a  quintal  of 
coffee  which  would  fetch  2.000  on  the  open 
market."  She  said  that  sooner  than  sell  her 
coffee  at  a  loss  she  would  let  It  rot  on  the 
bushes. 

Before  setting  out,  I  had  Imagined  I  would 
be  witnessing  a  struggle  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  guerrillas  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people,  but  I  was  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  the  government  has 
virtually  lost  that  particular  battle  already, 
one  of  the  main  reasons  being  the  highly 
unpopular  collectivization  of  agriculture. 

The  campesinos  claim  that  It  causes  per- 
petual shortages  of  most  staple  foods,  and 
obliges  them  to  buy  and  sell  their  produce 
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only  through  the  state  co-operatives,  ai 
prices  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the  latter.  Thi.s 
ability  to  set  prices,  and  even  withhold  ra 
tions  if  it  suit.s  them,  gives  the  Sandinistas 
who  run  the  co-operatives  considerable 
power  over  the  lives  of  the  campesinos. 

Maria's  large  family  included  five  adult 
women  but  no  males  over  eight,  which 
prompted  me  to  ask  where  her  menfolk 
were.  "All  the  men  are  forced  to  join  the 
army,  so  they  prefer  to  go  with  the  Con 
tras."  she  said. 

If  there  is  any  single  word  which  symbol- 
izes the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  it  Is  "Piri 
cuaco."  It  reportedly  mear\s  mad  dog'  in  the 
language  of  the  Miskito  Indians,  and  wa.s 
used  as  a  synonym  for  Sandinista  by  nearly 
every  Nicaraguan  I  met.  civilian  or  guerrilla 
It  gained  currency  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
victory  of  the  revolution  in  July  1979,  when 
the  Sandinistas  reportedly  committed  atroc 
Ities  against  defeated  Somocistas  and 
former  allies  alike. 

A  unit  commander  in  Task  Force  Dlrlan 
gen  known  as  Levis  told  me  that  he  had 
been  a  Sandinista  guerrilla  of  the  Tercista 
faction  up  until  the  victory,  but  t)ecame 
more  and  more  disillusioned  with  his  former 
comrades  until  the  day.  Nov.  11.  1979.  they 
murdered  two  of  his  friends,  Mario  and 
Miguel  Castro,  in  Sacacli.  Jinotega.  One  of 
the  Castros  got  into  a  fist  fight  with  a  San 
dinista  activist  and  beat  him.  whereupon 
the  loser  fetched  his  friends  and  set  upon 
the  two  cousins.  They  cut  out  their  eyes, 
tongues  and  testicles,  and  from  that 
moment  Levis  was  again  an  anll-govemment 
guerrilla. 

On  our  way  south  we  were  overtaken  by 
Task  Force  Diriangen  under  the  legendary 
Mike  Lima,  a  25year-old  commander  who 
lost  his  right  hand  In  Nov.  1983.  ran  onto  a 
grenade  last  March,  fracturing  both  legs 
and  his  other  arm.  and  is  now  back  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  and  at  the  top  of  the 
Sandinistas'  list  of  wanted  men. 

Arriving  at  the  finca  of  Dona  Ana  Nov.  7. 
we  learned  that  four  of  Lima's  men  had 
been  killed  the  day  before  by  a  Sandinista 
boobytrap.  10  connected  mines  in  a  banana 
plantation— a  place  frequented  more  by 
children  than  by  guerrillas.  And  said  she 
and  her  neighbors  were  now  afraid  to  bring 
in  the  bananas  and  coffee  harvests. 

A  fascinating  aspect  of  this  war  is  the  re- 
versal of  roles  in  the  Nicaraguan  country- 
side The  FDN's  virtual  control  of  the  terri- 
tory, made  possible  by  the  support  of  the 
people,  has  obliged  the  government  to 
resort  to  the  sort  of  guerrilla-style  tactics 
described  above.  Wherever  the  Sandinistas 
go.  the  FDN  hears  about  it  almost  at  once 
through  a  vast  network  of  correos.  or  mes- 
sengers-cumguides.  By  the  same  token,  the 
Sandinistas  rarely  know  where  the  guerril- 
las are,  and  even  when  they  do  they  rarely 
catch  them,  since  i  campesino  correo  moves 
twice  as  fast  as  a  group  of  armed  men.  This 
human  early  warning  system  was  with  us 
every  step  of  the  way.  drawing  a  cloak  of  In- 
visibility around  us  and  contributing  power- 
fully to  the  high  moral  of  my  companions. 

Ainong  the  counter-measures  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  tried  is  the  small  reconnalsance 
patrol,  eight  or  10  fast  moving  soldiers  with 
a  radio  who  call  down  mortar  fire  on  contact 
with  guerrillas.  One  of  these  had  spotted  us 
the  previous  day.  and  we  had  been  escorted 
from  the  area  by  whistling  120mm  mortar 
shells  lobbed,  very  Inaccurately,  from  the 
barracks  near  Wiwill,  some  2'-%  miles  away. 
The  campesinos  say  that  the  main  effect  of 
such  bombardments  is  to  kill  livestock  and 
the  occassional  civilian. 
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Until  now.  Independencia  had  successfully 
avoided  contact  with  the  enemy,  and  Invisi- 
ble's precious  mules  were  unharmed.  Just 
ahead,  however,  lay  La  Vigia  highway, 
which  Mike  Lima  had  fought  his  way  across 
two  days  previously.  The  Sandinistas  would 
be  waiting  for  us. 

The  full  moon  hung  like  a  white  sun  in 
the  southern  sky  ahead,  turning  night 
almost  into  day  as  it  cast  its  spectral  glow 
over  the  Coco  Valley  1.000  feet  below  us.  We 
stood  atop  the  last  of  the  rugged  mountains 
of  Nueva  Segovia,  gazing  at  the  province  of 
Jinotega  beyond  the  unseen  river,  as  archi- 
pelago of  hilltops  in  an  ocean  of  white  mist. 
This  side  of  the  river  Coco,  and  running  par- 
allel to  it  across  our  path,  lay  the  highway 
we  had  to  cross. 

My  companions,  more  concerned  with  the 
Job  in  hand  than  with  the  breathtaking 
beauty  of  the  view,  lost  no  time  is  heading 
down  the  steep  mountainside  at  a  trot.  It 
took  four  hours  to  reach  the  road,  which 
was  guarded  by  Sandinista  units  stationed 
on  strategic  hilltops  all  along  the  valley— in- 
cluding one  where  the  path  we  were  follow 
Ing  met  the  highway. 

The  main  body  of  the  task  force  crouched 
low  in  a  gully  while  flanking  uniu  moved  to 
cut  off  the  road  to  our  right  and  left,  and  at 
a  signal  the  crossing  began. 

In  an  instant  the  eerie  trancuility  of  that 
still  evening  was  demolished  by  a  chorus  of 
staccato  automatic  rifles,  crashing  rockets 
and  grenades,  and  warcries.  the  half-light 
split  asunder  by  flashing  explosions  and 
arcing  red  tracer  bullets. 

Since  they  knew  from  the  correos  (guides) 
that  the  Sandinistas  occupied  a  low  hill  im- 
mediately to  the  righi  of  the  path,  the  van- 
guard raced  up  the  hill  to  the  left,  pouring  a 
hail  of  fire  across  at  the  enemy,  who  wasted 
no  time  in  replying.  Moments  later,  a  unit 
of  Si>ecials  stormed  straight  up  the  Sandi- 
nistas" hill  firing  from  the  hip  and  howling 
like  Hades:  "Viva  la  FDN!"  and  "Muerte  a 
los  Piricuacos!" 

As  a  non-combatant.  I  had  been  assigned 
to  a  unit  which  included  the  paramedics  and 
the  mule  train,  and  we  soon  had  our  hands 
full  trying  to  prevent  the  terrified  animals 
from  bolting.  Alternately  coaxing  and  bully- 
ing them,  we  drove  the  mules  in  what 
seemed  like  slo<v  motion  along  the  path  be- 
neath the  bullets  being  traded  over  our 
heads  between  the  two  hills. 

As  we  crossed  the  highway  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  battle,  the  vanguard  having 
ceased  fire  to  avoid  hitting  the  Specials, 
who  by  this  time  had  succeeded  in  storming 
the  Sandinistas'  hilltop  positions  and  driv- 
ing them  back.  Barring  the  odd  ricochet,  we 
were  out  of  trouble. 

It  took  a  further  half-hour  for  Independ- 
encia to  disengage  and  regroup  beyond  the 
highway,  and  as  unit  after  unit  reported 
back  it  was  apparent  from  the  excited  dis- 
cussions that  the  task  force  had  sustained 
only  one  casualty,  a  Special  who  fell  in  the 
initial  assault.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
talked  of  13  Sandinistas  killed  on  the  hill, 
plus  another  25  in  a  troop  truck  that  had 
the  misfortune  to  run  into  one  of  the  flank- 
ing units  farther  up  the  road.  Al  that 
moment  I  began  to  take  seriously  the  ab- 
surdly lopsided  casualty  rates  that  are 
always  being  bandied  about  in  the  FDN. 

By  2:30  a.m.  we  were  wading  chest-deep 
across  the  Coco,  which  although  100  yards 
wide  is  as  sluggish  as  it  is  shallow,  and  so 
easily  fordable.  Another  correo.  waiting  on 
the  Jinotega  side,  led  us  on  a  two-hour  hike 
to  the  nearest  dense  cover,  where  we  thank- 
fully collapsed  into  makeshift  tents.  Inde- 
pendencia had  arrived. 
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No  sooner  was  Task  Force  Independencia 
safely  inside  Jinotega  province  than  its  zone 
of  operation  was  changed  to  Matagalpa.  50 
km  (30  miles)  away.  Not  needing  another 
six-week  trudge  up  and  down  high  moun- 
tains. I  got  myself  transferred  to  Task  Force 
Diriangen.  with  which  we  had  just  caught 
up. 

The  majority  of  Mike  Lima's  300  men 
were  to  stay  in  Jinotega.  joining  the  2.000 
other  members  of  Diriangen  who  were  al- 
ready causing  strife  in  that  province,  but  he 
himself  had  to  return  to  base  with  60  men 
and  a  mule  train,  a  journey  of  two  to  three 
weeks. 

Before  leaving.  Mike  was  anxious  to 
expend  surplus  amniunition  in  a  highway 
ambush  in  a  gorge  near  Zompopero.  This 
gorge  is  littered  with  the  wreckage  of  previ- 
ous ambushes,  and  the  guerrillas  joke  that 
it  is  so  popular  for  this  purpose  that  it  has 
to  be  booked  in  advance. 

As  it  turned  out.  Diriangen  caught  only 
small  fry  that  day.  a  State  Security  Jeep 
carrying  some  very  frightened  civilians. 
State  Security  is  the  Nicaraguan  little 
brother  of  the  KGB.  and  being  apparently 
even  .nore  unpopular  than  the  army  its 
members  wear  plainclothes,  so  Mike  Lima 
was  very  suspicious  of  his  catch.  However, 
after  warning  them  that  using  highways,  es- 
pecially in  government  vehicles,  could  be 
fatal  even  for  civilians,  he  released  them. 

Diriangen's  presence  had  been  announced 
in  thunderous  fashion  and  speed  was  now  of 
the  essence.  We  marched  eastward  for  sev- 
eral days  to  the  river  Cua.  only  to  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  six  of  the  Sandinistas' 
crack  anti-insurgency  battalions,  almost 
6.000  men.  It  appeared  they  had  realized 
from  talking  to  his  ambush  victimis  that 
Mike  Lima  was  back  in  town,  and  they 
wanted  him  badly.  Before  he  had  received 
his  terrible  wounds  he  had  been  the  govern- 
ment's nemesis,  and  such  was  his  fame  that 
the  campesinos  would  visit  our  campsite  as 
we  passed  through,  just  to  meet  him  in 
person. 

From  neighboring  flncas  they  arrived  with 
food,  some  bringing  a  sack  of  hot  tortillas, 
some  a  bucket  of  cooked  beans  and  one  of 
hot  coffee,  still  others  a  basket  of  cheese 
and  a  live  cow  for  slaughter. 

The  escape  route  was  then  worked  out 
with  the  local  correos  (guides),  and  at  dawn 
next  morning  Task  Force  Diriangen  struck 
camp,  marched  northeast,  and  passed 
through  6,000  enemy  troops  like  smoke 
through  a  fence. 

Mike  Lima  commented  later:  "If  It  weren't 
for  the  campesinos'  support  we'd  be  noth- 
ing, we  wouldn't  even  exist."  It  had  already 
occurred  to  me  that  It  would  have  taken 
Just  one  Sandinista.  collaborator,  among  the 
scores  of  campesinos  who  helped  or  know 
atjout  us.  to  end  our  trip  prematurely  and 
painfully.  But  then  the  FDN  is  itself  d0%  or 
more  campesino,  and  everywhere  we  went 
one  or  other  of  the  boys  would  know  either 
the  flnca  owner  or  one  of  his  friends  or  rela- 
tions elsewhere. 

Once  north  of  Mount  Kilambe  the  tension 
eased,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  huge 

zona  contolada",  or  controlled  zone,  policed 
by  Task  Force  Rafaela  Herrera  under  El  Tl- 
grillo,  a  former  Sandinista  comandante. 

Our  route  was  rapidly  coming  to  resemble 
the  Don  Valley  Parkway  on  a  Friday 
evening  as  we  met  over  more  of  Tigrlllos 
men  and  were  joined  by  a  detachment  from 
Task  Force  Armando  Blanchard.  led  by  Co- 
mandante Johnson.  A  gentle  man  with  an 
awesome  record  of  service  going  back  five 
years.  Johnson   was  proudly  escorting  his 
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young  son  to  base  camp,  where  he  would 
join  his  father's  cause. 

Discipline  was  evaporating  fast  along  with 
the  .leed  for  it.  and  Diriangen  ambled  con- 
tentedly northwards,  chatting  anr<  laughing 
as  their  radio  broadcast  Red  Red  Wir.e  and 
Karma  Chameleon  to  everyone  within  a  five 
mile  radius. 

Task  Force  Diriangen  reached  a  transit 
camp  on  the  Coco  River  on  Nov.  28.  and 
next  day  we  were  ferried  upstream  to  base 
camp  in  launches  captured  from  the  Sandi- 
nistas two  years  ago.  when  the  FDN  l>egan 
the  drive  south  that  has  carried  the  war  to 
the  very  outskirts  of  Managua. 

Thus  ended  a  grueling  trip,  a  journey  into 
a  world  virtually  inaccessible  to  the  foreign 
press,  for  which  the  Sandinistas  must  be 
profoundly  thankful.  For  the  campesinos  of 
Nicaragua  are  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  and  as  such,  supposedly,  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  the  revolution;  if  they  have 
gone  over  to  the  opposition,  what  is  the 
future  of  the  Sandinistas? 


I-R  100  AWARD  TO  UNIVERSITY 
OF  ARKANSA.'^' 


HON  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  AHKAN^Ai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24,  1985 

IV.r.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Research  and  Development 
mai^azine  confers  the  1-R  100  Award  for 
the  year's  100  top  technological  develop- 
ments. The  competition  is  keen  and  the 
award  is  presti^ous. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  I  am  proud  to  tell  .vou  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  was  the  only  university 
to  be  desig:nated  as  a  winner  in  the  compe- 
tition which  includes  industrial  and  gov- 
ernment laboratories.  The  project,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Lothar  Schafer.  in- 
volves developing  a  gas-phase  electron  dif- 
fraction 'init  for  molecular  structure  analy- 
sis. By  using  sUte-of-the-art  counting  de- 
vices and  techniques,  the  apparatus  will 
make  rapid  structural  studies  on  materials 
which  are  not  accessible  by  other  processes. 
Professor  Schafer  and  the  I'niversity  of  Ar- 
kanas  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  for 
receiving  a  signal  honor  that  is  well  de- 
served. 

Second,  in  the  early  phases,  ihis  work 
was  funded  bv  EPSCOR  Thi^  latter  is  the 
acronym  (or  experimental  proirram  to  stim- 
ulate competitive  research,  and  the  pro- 
gram operates  through  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  [NSF].  In  essence,  this 
proirram  sets  aside  certain  funds  which 
entbie  the  less  presiifrious  States  and  uni- 
versities to  compete  for  research  money 
without  having  it  preempted  bv  the  tradi- 
tional elite  This  recognition  of  the  excel- 
lent work  at  the  I  niversitv  of  Arkansas  un- 
derscores the  wisdom  shown  by  Congress 
in  making  rertain  ;hat  there  be  opportunity 
for  those  universities  which  are  still  striv- 
ing toward  academic  excellence  and  pres- 
tige. 

Third,  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  Professor  Schafer's  project  in 
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particular,  could  not  get  fundinfr  throufch 
the  normal  NSF  peer  review  process.  raiMes 
questions  about  the  operation  of  the  peer 
review  method  which  often  functions  as  a 
closed  network  and  which  can  produce  self- 
fuinilment  of  the  internal  evaluations  of 
profcram  directors  in  the  agencies.  We  all 
supp<irt  the  peer  review  process,  but  it  is 
vital  that  Congress  be  vigilant  as  to  possi- 
ble abuses. 

In  any  event.  I  am  proud  of  this  fine  rec- 
ognition that  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
University  of  Arkansas  and  Professor 
Schafer  and  his  team 
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efforts.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  join  with  me  in  wishing  Michael 
Murphy  continued  success  on  his  Bronx  12 
line  and  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


BRONX  BOASTS  BEST 
BUSDRIVER-MICHAEI,  MURPHY 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24,  1985 

Mr.  BIAC.GI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  champion  busdriver  of  this 
continent— Michael  .Murphy,  from  my 
home  district  in  the  Bronx.  Life  is  filled 
with  many  unsung  heroes — people  who 
labor  day  after  day  at  their  jobs.  Although 
their  stories  do  not  appear  in  our  newspa- 
pers or  on  our  televisions,  these  people  do 
their  share  to  better  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  Michael  .Murphy  is  such  a 
man. 

By  virtue  of  his  award  as  Champion  of 
the  .American  Public  Transit  Association's 
Bus  Rodeo.  Michael  Murphy  has  achieved 
his  day  of  glory,  appearing  in  both  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
But  he  has  earned  this  honor  by  15  years  of 
dedicated  driving— in  and  out  of  every  type 
of  neighborhiMjd  in  New  York.  In  fact,  Mi- 
chael refers  to  his  present  route  on  the 
Bronx  12  line  aa  "one  big  obstacle  course." 

Michael  Murphy  triumphed  over  K6  other 
drivers  from  across  the  I'nited  Slates  and 
Canada,  many  of  whom  were  in  awe  of  the 
New  York  busdnvers.  Speed  was  not  the 
measure  the  American  Public  Transit  Asso- 
ciation used  to  judge  the  drivers;  they 
tested  the  more  important  talents  of  preci- 
sion and  safety.  The  contestants  had  to 
pass  a  written  examination  and  then  dem- 
onstrate skills  including  braking,  turning, 
and  barkiHK  up  throughout  several  obstacle 
courses.  (_)ne  of  the  most  demanding 
courses  involved  weaving  the  bus  at  a 
steady  speed  of  20  mph  through  a  route 
marked  by  55-gallon  barrels,  which  only  al- 
lowed the  bus  a  I -inch  clearance  on  either 
side.  Michael  Murphs  used  the  skills  he's 
developed  on  his  daily  Bronx  bus  routes  to 
rise  above  the  competition  and  drive  away 
with  the  championship,  which  included  a 
$1,000  savings  bond. 

The  entire  Bronx  community  joins  me  in 
congratulating  .Michael  on  his  outstanding 
performance.  We  are  proud  and  privileged 
to  be  served  by  such  a  fine  and  safe  driver. 
I  rejoice  that  one  of  the  thousands  of 
Bronx  residents,  who  daily  strive  their 
hardest  to  excel  in  their  chosen  profession, 
is  publicly  recognized  for  his  outstanding 


DEDICATION  OF  COBB  MOUNTAIN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  DOUGUS  H.  BOSCO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

.Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  heartwarming  interpretation  of  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance"  as  written  and  recit- 
ed by  kindergarten  and  first  grade  students 
at  the  dedication  of  Cobb  Mountain  Kle- 
mentary  School  in  my  district.  These 
youngsters  worked  hard  to  memorize  their 
pledge  which  they  named,  "Promise  to  be 
Loyal."  I  was  proud  to  take  part  in  the  spe- 
cial ceremony  marking  the  dedication  of 
the  school  and  to  observe  first  hand  the 
sense  of  pride  and  honor  the  students  felt 
in  making  their  own  personal  promise  to 
our  great  country.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend both  the  children  and  their  teachers 
for  their  effort  in  making  one  of  our  most 
fundamental  expressions  of  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism understandable  to  the  children. 
Their  oath  follows: 

'Promise  To  Be  Loyai." 

I  promise  to  be  loyal  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  govern- 
ment and  for  what  It  means.  One  country, 
under  God.  unbreakable,  with  freedom  and 
laws  for  everybody. 


MILES  CITY  NATIONAL  PISH 
HATCHERY 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  toda*  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  transfer  title  of  the 
Miles  City  National  Fish  Hatcher>  in  Miles 
City,  MT  to  the  State  of  Montana  This 
simple  straightforward  piece  of  legislation 
will  allow  the  State  of  Montana  to  receive 
title  to  a  fish  hatchery  which  the  Kederal 
Government  abandoned  in  1983  because  it 
could  not  afford  the  cost  of  renovatmn  tind 
maintenance  for  the  hatchery. 

The  State  of  Montana  is  wiiJinK  in  invest 
$5  million  in  the  hatcher>  to  rebuild  and 
maintain  it  if  the  Federal  (iovernment  will 
give  the  State  a  long-term  lease. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  prob 
lem.  The  State  of  Montana  has  tried  for  the 
last  9  months  to  negotiate  a  lonK-term  leane 
with  the  Federal  Government  that  would 
compensate  the  State  for  its  $5  million  in 
vestment  should  the  Federal  (Kivernmenl 
fail  to  renew  the  lease.  But.  by  law  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  not  commit  itself  to 
future  appropriations  so  it  will  not  accept 
the  terms  of  the  lease. 
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The  alternative  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  sell  the  hatchery  to  the 
State  for  "fair  market  value."  However,  the 
State  is  not  interested  in  purchasing  a 
property  which  the  Federal  (Government 
has  abandoned  and  in  which  the  State  al- 
ready plans  to  invest  $.'>  million  for  recon- 
struction and  maintenance.  .\nd  believe  me 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  estate  market  for  a 
fish  hatchery  in  Miles  City.  MT  is  not  par- 
ticularly g(M>d  now  or  ever. 

The  best  plan  for  this  hatchery  is  to  put 
it  back  to  work  by  transferring  ownership 
to  the  State.  This  is  clearly  in  line  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  decided  to  aban- 
don its  financial  commitment  to  certain 
Federal  fish  hatcheries  In  the  Senate 
report  which  accompanied  the  iy.H3  Interior 
appropriation  bill,  the  committee  stated: 

The  Committee  understands  that  a 
number  of  States  are  actively  Investigating 
the  possibility  that  the  Slate  could  assume 
control  of  Federal  hatcheries.  In  fact,  two 
States  have  already  reached  agreement  to 
take  over  hatcheries  proposed  for  closure. 
The  Committee  supports  that  development 
feeling  that  in  many  cases.  It  Is  more  appro- 
priate that  the  Stales  administer  some  of 
these  hatcheries  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  accomplish  the 
goals  stated  in  the  committee  report.  Thank 
you. 


October  21  1985 

I  hope  thai  all  mv  collpagucs  in  this 
House  will  support  the  ^  outh  Kmployment 
Opportunity  Wage  Act  of  1985. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY WAGE  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

ut  Ml^sl^.MPPl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  LOn  Mr  Speaker,  on  March  28. 
1985.  I  introduced  UK.  1811.  the  Youth 
Employment  t  )pp<>rtunitv  Wage  .Act  of 
1985.  Sixty-nine  of  m>  colleagues  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  and  together  we 
are  making  an  effort  this  week  in  sending  a 
message  to  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  »e  believe  it  is  time  to  see  some  action 
on  this  legislation 

Despite  sustained  economic  icnmth  over 
the  past  ,'!  vears.  vouth  unemplovmeni  re- 
mains extremelv  high  particularlv  for  mi 
nonties  The  unemplovmeni  rale  of  all 
vouth  16  to  ly  in  Julv  lys.'i  *iw  iy.'>  per 
cent,  while  the  unemplovmeni  rate  umonn 
black  vouth  was  tl  .1  percent 

The   bill    would    permit   emplovers   to   pav 
voung  people  under  20  years  of  age.  from 
Mav    1   through  September  ."iO,  a  wage  of  no 
less  than  either  T.'i  percent  of  the  otherwise 
applicable     minimum     wage     or     i'lM)     per 
hour     whichever    is    less     This    hill    provides 
protections  so  that   adult    workers  ivr   previ 
ouslv    hired   vouth   will   not   be  adverselv    af 
fected  hv   the  propcisal    It   prohibits  the  dis- 
charge,   transfer,    or    demotion    of    anv    em 
plovee  because  of  ineligibilitv  for  the  vouth 
wage  and  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  an  eligi 
ble  vouth  and  it  provides  penalties  to  assist 
in  enforcement  of  this  provision. 


OPPOSING  ADVANCED  ARMS 
SALES  TO  JORDAN 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

uK  uHKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr  l.l'KEN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joining  with  a  majoritv  of  mv  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  introduc 
ing  a  joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
advanced  weapons  to  Jordan  unless  and 
until  Jordan  enters  into  direct  peace  nego- 
tiiitions  w  ith  Israel 

I  oppose  the  sale  because  it  will  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  Kast  and 
lead  to  further  escalation  of  the  arms  race 
in  one  of  the  most  volatile  areas  of  the 
world 

It  IS  important  to  remember  that  Jordan 
has  activelv  participated  in  three  major 
wars  against  Israel  using  .American-sup- 
plied equipment 

Just  !  vears  ago.  for  example.  King  Hus- 
sein sent  a  Jordanian  army  battalion  to 
fight  Israel  in  Heirut  Hussein  also  sent  his 
troops  into  battle  against  Israel  during  the 
ly::!  and  lyii"  Mideast  wars  losinu  Kasl  Je 
rusalem  and  the  West  ^■lHnt^  in  iy67  as  a 
result 

V\  hile  It  IS  in  the  economic  and  securit) 
interests  of  the  1  nited  States  to  maintain 
friendlv  relations  with  such  Arab  countries 
as  Egypt.  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  a 
strong  and  stable  Israel  also  is  an  integral 
part  of  American  Middle  Kast  policv 

Therefore,  the  administration's  assump- 
tion upon  which  this  proposed  sale  is 
based,  that  somehow  the  position  of  the 
I  niled  States  in  the  Middle  Kast  is 
-Irengthened  bv  weakening  Israel's  militarv 
superionlv  versus  its  enemies  in  the  region, 
defies  logic  Weakening  Israel"  militarv  su- 
p<Tiorit.v  onlv  strengthens  Syria,  a  Soviet 
client  State 

(In  October  17  Secretary  of  State  Shult/ 
testified  before  the  (  ommittee  on  Koreign 
Affairs  in  support  of  the  Jordanian  arms 
sale  In  his  testimonv.  the  Secrelarv  said 
that  "the  principal  conventional  threat"  to 
Jordan  comes  from  "a  vastlv  more  power 
ful  Svria." 

Karlier  this  week,  however,  the  Jordani- 
an Prime  Minister  and  his  Svrian  counter- 
part met  in  Kivadh  and  there  have  been  re- 
ports from  Kivadh  that  Syria's  President 
Hafe/  Assad  mav  hold  a  summit  meeting 
with  K:ng  Hussein  in  the  near  future 

^;ven  if  Jordan  fears  a  Svrian  move,  no 
amount  of  weapons  that  we  might  sell 
Jr.rdan  would  significantlv  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  them  The  fact  is 
thai  Jordan  s  securitv  depend*  on  a  strong 
and  secure  Israel  to  serve  as  a  deterrent.  a.s 
Israel  did  in  lyTO  and  lyvd  when  it  prevent- 
ed a  Svrian  invasion  of  Jordan. 

I  also  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
reward  King  Hussein  for  continuing  to 
insist  on  Soviet  participation  in  an  interna- 
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tional  conference — a  position  the  adminis- 
tration emphaticallv  opposes- as  an  excuse 
for  avoiding  direct  negotiations  with  Israel 
And  I  see  no  reason  to  accord  the  1*1, 0  a 
seat  at  the  negotiating  table  and  a  veto 
over  the  outcome  of  negotiations,  as  King 
Hussein  hao  insisted  upon 

When  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shimon 
Peres,  speaking  before  the  I  niled  Nations 
on  Mondav,  called  on  Jordan  to  end  its  ,'fT 
vear  state  of  belligerenc.v  with  Israel  and 
offered  to  go  to  Amman  for  direct  peace 
talks  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Jorda- 
nian Ambassador  responded  by  joining  all 
delegates  from  the  21  member  .Arab  bl(K 
except  Kgvpt  in  walking  out.  On  Tuesday. 
Jordan  flatlv   rejected  his  offer. 

Is  this  moderation""  Is  this  an  appropri- 
ate response  to  the  olive  branch  of  peace 
extended  bv  Prime  Minister  Peres'  1  think 
not. 

I  believe  that  the  Reagan  administration 
IS  engaged  in  wishful  thinking  if  it  believes 
that  the  sale  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
so-called  moderate  Arab  States  will  per- 
suade them  to  sit  down  at  the  conference 
table  and  negotiate  peace  with  Israel. 

Selling  arms  to  Jordan  now.  before  it  has 
even  agreed  to  direct  talks  with  Israel, 
would  send  the  wrong  signal  to  Jordan, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab  States  whose 
refusal  to  end  the  state  of  war  with  Israel 
remains  the  primarv  obstacle  to  p«'ace  in 
the  Middle  Kast 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ca.st  an  aye  vote 
when  the  resolution  reaches  the  House 
floor. 
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terparts  in  other  communities  when  they  re- 
alized the  quality  of  people  attracted  to 
public  ser\'iee  in  MoorestowTi 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  there  was  an  individ- 
ual entitled  to  a  long  and  healthv  retire- 
ment, it  IS  Al  Harding  Much  of  his  vaca- 
tion time  over  the  vears  was  spent  attend- 
ing »ch<K)ls  and  training  sessions  which 
would  improve  his  skills  a>  a  township 
manager 

Al  now  ha.s  the  opportunilv  to  do  some 
real  vacationing  Hut.  as  one  can  well 
expect,  he  has  even  set  goals  in  this  area 
He  and  his  wife.  Dorothv.  intend  lo  visit 
everv    national   park   from   here  to   Mauna 

I'm  sure  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  wishing  Al 
Harding  manv  davs  of  well-deserved  leisure 
and  congratulating  him  on  his  successful 
and  distinguished  career  in  service  to  the 
people  of  Moorestown 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALFRED  S. 
HARDING 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

Of    NEW  jr.RStV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr    Speaker.  I  would  like 

to  take  this  opponunitv  to  honor  Alfred  S 
Harding,  whose  recent  retirement  caps  is 
years  of  dedicated  service  lo  the  Township 
of  Moorestown.  NJ 

A  former  New  Englander.  .Al  came  to 
Moorestown  in  1967  to  assume  the  role  of 
township  manager  .Members  of  the  local 
governing  bodv.  and  the  public-at-large 
learned  ver>  quicklv  that  Al  Harding  was  a 
highlv  skilled  professional  with  a  warm 
personalitv  and  a  strong  sense  of  communi- 
ty and  cooperation 

Al's  knack  for  getting  the  job  done  right 
has  also  been  well-recogniied  outside 
Mooreslown's  boundaries  He  has  been 
long-regarded  bv  his  colleagues  a*  the 
dean  of  New  Jersev  managers. '  (.overning 
officials  in  other  municipalities  noticed 
Al's  work  as  well,  as  former  Mayor  William 
A    .Angus  Jr.  will  attest. 

Mr.  Angus  recenth  told  me, 

Al's  very  demeanor  made  It  extremely 
easy  to  enlist  outstanding  volunteers  for  all 
of  the  structured  boards  and  committees,  as 
well  as  those  ad  hoc  conunlttees  that  arise 
from  tlme-lo-ilme. 

We.  as  members  of  the  governing  body, 
were  often  admired  and  envied  by  our  coun- 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AT  40- 
STILL  GIVING  PEACE  A  CHANCE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24,  1985 

Mr  AKEXANDER  Mr  Speaker  today 
we  are  celebrating  a  verv  special  birthdav  — 
the  4(ith  anniversarv  of  the  founding  of  the 
I  niled  Nations 

The  I  N  Charter  adopted  in  San  Krancis 
CO  was  an  expression  of  hope  bv  a  war-torn 
world  that  man  could  create  an  institution 
that  would  allow  him  to  live  in  peace 

The  Inited  Nations  has  helped  us  strive 
for  that  goal  Although  we  live  in  a  time  of 
increa-sed  armaments,  although  there  is  a 
greater  gulf  in  ideologies  that  separate  us 
and  although  the  potential  for  confiicl  thai 
will  end  life  on  Kanh  is  greater  than  ever, 
global  confiict  has  been  avoided  and  re- 
gional confiicts  have  been  contained  In 
large  mea-sure,  we  owe  this  to  the  I  nited 
Nations 

The  I  nited  Nations  todav  stands  a>  » 
neutral  forum  where  all  nations  can  mee! 
and  search  for  peace  and  compromise  It 
still  requires  our  strong  support 


POTTSVILLE.  PA.  PLANT  TO 
EXPAND 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETrTATI VXS 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  pleased 
to  share  with  you  and  my  colleague*  the 
news  of  the  expansion  of  one  of  the  compa 
nies  in  mv  district  Allied  (Orp  s  Engi- 
neered Plastics,  Specialtv  Plastic  Films  Di- 
vision at  Poltsville.  PA  will  be  expanding 
iUs  current  annual  oivraling  capacitv  h>  ^ 
million  pounds  m  order  lo  begin  the  manu- 
facture bv  ly,^7  of  biaxiallv  oriented  n.v  Ion 
film. 
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On  Tuesday.  October  29,  1985.  a  ifround- 
breakinK  ceremony  will  take  place  at  the 
existing  plant  located  on  Westwood  Road 
in  Pottsville.  The  plant  currently  employs 
310  people  who  work  in  four  rotating  shifts 
of  50.  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week.  Each 
year,  the  employees  produce  20  million 
pounds  of  plastic  film  that  is  used  in  nu- 
merous food  and  nonfood  packaginf;  appli- 
cations. 

The  expansion  of  the  Pottsville  plant  has 
been  made  possible  by  Allied  (orp.'s  win- 
ning of  an  exclusive  license  to  use  the  tech- 
nology of  I'nitika.  Ltd..  Osaka.  Japan,  to 
produce  and  market  biaxially  oriented 
nylon  film  within  the  Inited  States. 
Canada,  and  Mexico.  Initika  is  the  world's 
leading  supplier  of  such  nylon  film,  which 
is  used  principally  in  the  packaging  of 
cheeses,  meats,  shelf-stable  foods  like 
coffee,  cookies,  candy,  condiments,  pickles, 
and  edible  oils.  Biaxially  oriented  nylon 
film  has  unique  properties  that  make  it 
strong,  durable,  and  resistant  to  heat,  mois- 
ture, oxygen,  high  gas.  flavors,  and  aromas. 
The  applications  of  this  product  are  seem- 
ingly endless  and  they  all  make  life  easier 
and  safer  for  users  and  consumers. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  trade 
imbalance  is  so  great.  I  am  especially 
heartened  by  the  nature  of  this  business  ar- 
rangement between  Allied  Corp.  and  Cni- 
tika.  Ltd.  By  making  the  biaxially  oriented 
nylon  film  technology  available  to  us. 
Japan  will  enable  the  United  States  to  en- 
hance our  national  industrial  output  and 
the  local  economic  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity of  Pottsville,  PA. 

I  would  thus  like  to  commend  this  inter- 
national economic  initiative  and  wish  it 
outstanding  commercial  success.  I  con- 
gratulate Allied  Corp.  and  all  the  managers 
and  employees  of  the  Specialty  Plastic 
Films  Manufacturing  Plant  in  Pottsville  for 
the  business  acumen,  hard  work,  and  years 
of  excellence  in  manufacturing  that  made 
It  possible. 


UNIVERSUM  SOKOL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS PUBLISHES  THE  BATA 
STORY 

HUN.  BERNARD  J.  DV.\'lR 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 
Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  extraordinary  publication  and 
its  author.  "The  Stormy  S'ears"  by  Anthony 
Cekota  is  a  fascinating  chronicle  of  the 
Bata  family  and  its  entrepreneurial  spirit 
in  the  face  of  adversity.  This  book,  which 
was  published  by  llniversum  Sokol  Publi- 
cations in  Perth  Amboy.  NJ.  details  the  his- 
tory of  famous  shoemaker  Tomas  Bata  and 
how  he  built  a  shoe  empire  through  hard 
work  and  ingenuity,  during  the  troubled 
years  1932-45. 

The  author.  Anthony  Cekota,  is  the 
oldest  personal  witness  to  the  origin  and 
worldwide  growth  of  the  unique  Bata  En- 
terprise.    Beginning     as     a    shoe     factory 
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worker  with  Bata  in  1914.  Mr.  Cekota  hax 
had  a  life-long  association  with  Bata  enter- 
prises and  the  Bata  family.  Through  perse- 
verence  and  hard  work  he  financed  his  own 
technical  education  and  found  his  niche  in 
the  field  of  public  service.  When  the  Nazis 
overran  his  native  Czechoslovakia  in  1939. 
.Mr.  Cekota  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Thomas  J.  Bata  to  join  him  in  Canada. 

Through  his  close  association  with  Bata. 
Mr.  Cekota  has  many  insights  to  share  on 
the  growth  of  this  enterprise  and  the  phi- 
losophies which  made  it  so  unique.  Bata 
Enterprises  was  built  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  necessity  to  serve  one's  customers  and 
the  public  to  the  utmost  of  one's  ability. 
This  is  a  philosophy  from  which  we  could 
all  learn  and  grow. 

In  ch.sing.  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Cekota  on  this  engrossing  work  and  I  ni- 
versum  Sokol  on  its  publicbtioi.  so  that 
many  more  could  learn  from  the  Bata 
story. 
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FORM  BLUE  RIBBON  PANEL  ON 
FARM  CREDIT 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 
FUNDS  AND  THE  DEBT  LIMIT 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  PE.ASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  let  us 
know  that  he  may  dip  into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds  to  keep  the  Covernment 
afioat  if  we  do  not  increase  the  debt  limit 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  He  could  do  this 
by  taking  back  the  securities  in  which  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  are  invested. 
This  action  would  reduce  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  Covernment's  debt,  allowing 
the  Treasury  to  stretch  out  the  period 
before  the  Government  defaults. 

One  consequence  of  taking  back  those  se- 
curities would  be  to  deprive  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  of  the  interest  they 
would  earn  on  those  holdings.  Members 
will  remember  that  it  was  only  2  years  ago 
that  this  Congress,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Reagan  administration,  enacted  a  number 
of  wide-ranging  changes  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  assure  the  financial  stability  of 
those  very  trust  funds.  That  pnrkage  in- 
cluded unpopular  tax  increu-«  -  u'l  benefit 
cuts  that  the  country  ultimately  had  to 
accept  as  the  price  for  maintaining  a  pro- 
gram as  vital  as  Social  Security. 

What  disturbs  me  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  in  1983  we  were  not  dealing  simply 
with  a  financial  problem.  We  had  to  make 
those  difficult  decisions  in  great  measure 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  Social  Secu- 
rity among  both  workers  and  beneficiaries. 
To  tamper  with  those  trust  funds,  even  in 
this  emergency  situation,  could  undermine 
our  efforts  to  rebuild  the  confidence  level 
the  program  needs  to  be  effective. 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  SCHIETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  an 
old  saying  among  Michigan  farmers:  If  you 
borrow  $1.0(M)  from  the  bank  and  can't  pay 
it  back,  even  though  you  want  to.  you're  in 
trouble.  But  if  you  borrow  $1  million  and 
can't  pay  it  back,  even  though  you  want  to. 
the  bank's  in  trouble. 

Well,  we  are  learning  that  when  you 
borrow  multibillions  of  dollars  and  can't 
pay  it  back.  America  is  in  trouble. 

"The  administrators  of  the  farm  credit 
system  have  long  maintained  that  the 
system  has  the  financial  resources  to  take 
care  of  its  own  problems.  However,  this  as- 
sertion is  based  upon  two  fundamental  as- 
sumptions: The  first  is  that  the  agricultural 
economy  will  continue  to  support  the 
system,  and  the  second  is  that  the  system 
will  continue  to  quickly  consolidate  its  cap- 
ital. 

Obviously,  the  first  of  these  assumptions 
is  questionable  at  best.  The  farm  economy 
continues  to  deteriorate  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Land  values  are  down  60  percent  and 
more  in  many  areas.  As  the  farm  economy 
slides,  the  farm  credit  system  loses  its  abili- 
ty to  function. 

.May  1  stress  at  this  point  that  we  are  not 
considering  farm  credit  in  a  vacuum.  The 
farm  credit  system  of  the  Inited  State*  is 
intimately  tied  to  the  farm  economy  as  a 
whole.  The  troubles  of  the  system  today  are 
symptomatic  of  the  large  problem,  the  de- 
pression on  America's  farms. 

We  have  no  time  to  assess  blame  for  the 
system's  woes,  and  1  don't  intend  to  do  so. 
Congress  is  as  culpable  as  anyone  for  cre- 
ating a  system  without  the  ability  to  move 
cash  reserves  around  when  and  where  nec- 
essary, and  for  not  establishing  annual  out- 
side audits.  By  p«rniiinru'  iium-  <if  up  to  85 
cents  on  the  dollar,  i  ..n^r.--  hi  Iped  to  set 
the  stage  for  large  <',iimt«-i-  "t  li.liiulted 
loans. 

And.  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  can 
rightfully  be  criticized  for  many  of  its  m-in- 
agement  practices  including  loan.i  thai 
were  hthrhU   (jii*'-.tioriHhU- 

The-.!    prii.  :i(.~     .imi    ..!hir«     hii>.     hi-i(w(i 
to  create  the  "lUuiiK'n   fmiit   ti^    'h<    -v'.lt'ni 
today.    We    haw     iii'    h.-nrri    'h.     Iriiihsmmn 
statistics,    hut    :ht>     .  iinnot    h«-    rep«-Hled    liv.i 
often:     A"    nun  h    <i-     :       t»T<enl    nf    the    -n« 
tern's  i'  .    hilih'fi    ;n    i.iiin-    nun    iir    unculin 
table.  System  ionn-  ihiit   went  from  $2U  bil 
lion  in  i972  to  Jf-^.  .  hi  I  lion  in  1980.  At  least 
9  of  tht   -v-s.rn  -   ;~  rtiiiin  hanks  with  more 
problem    i,.iii.-    !h.!'    ;h.>    hme   capital    .As 
much  as  half  of  the  eiinimer<  lal   farm   debt 
in  this  country  ma>  be  utunllei  tahle 

I-and  values — the  collateral  u!)d.  i  (uiiniiu- 
most  farm  debt — continues  U'  -hii.  .  r...iiiii; 
up  to  half  the  backing  of  loans  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 
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■And.  it  comes  as  no  news  to  this  House 
that  the  bin-busting  harvest  this  fall  will 
continue  to  push  prices  downward. 

The  many  farm  bankruptcies  that  result 
from  the  agricultural  depression  put  more 
land  on  the  market,  driving  down  real 
estate  values  and  thus  eroding  more  land 
collateral.  That  puts  more  farmers  in  trou- 
ble, and  the  cycle  spirals  downward. 

We  must  find  solutions  to  this  vicious 
whirlpool.  To  fail  to  do  so  threatens  the 
very  survival  of  rgricultural. 

There  are  some  actions  the  (Jovernment 
can  take  that  will  require  very  little  budget- 
ary outlay.  For  one.  it  can  require  the 
system  to  use  its  multibillion-dollar  re- 
serves to  help  cover  losses. 

Every  .Vlember  of  this  House  should  be  a 
cosponsor  of  H.  Con.  Res.  190.  introduced 
by  Congressman  Ros  MaKLENEE,  my 
friend  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Wheat.  S«>ybeans.  and 
Feed  (irains.  on  which  I  also  serve. 

The  bill  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  F'resident  should  form  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Farm  Credit  System  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
the  crisis  in  farm  credit. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
select  blue  ribbon  task  force  composed  of 
Members  of  Congress,  officials  from  the 
(;overnment  and  lending  institutions.  The 
Commission  would  recommend  necessary 
reforms  of  the  farm  credit  system  to  the 
President  and  Congress  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  credit  supplies  and  fair  interest 
rates  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
enormity  of  the  problems  facing  the  farm 
credit  system,  and  as  a  consequence,  our 
Nation.  Creation  of  this  blue  ribbon  panel 
is  the  first  necessary  step  in  what  will  be  a 
protracted  effort  to  maintain  this  vital 
source  of  capital  for  .American  farmers. 


CSCE  HEARING  ON  SOVIET 
CULTURAL  LIFE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24,  1985 

Mr.  HOYER.  .Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
October  29.  1985.  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  commonly 
known  as  the  Helsinki  Commission,  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  cultural  life  in  the  Soviet 
I'nion.  The  hearing,  which  will  concentrate 
on  censorship  and  other  Soviet  restrictions 
on  artistic  freedom,  will  take  place  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  210  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  an  essential 
aspect  of  the  ability  of  an  individual  to 
fully  utilize  his  or  her  artistic  potential. 
Infortunately.  in  the  Soviet  Cnion  this 
freedom  is  greatly  restricted.  Soviet  au- 
thorities attempt  to  censor  all  forms  of  cul- 
tural expression  so  as  to  ensure  conformity 
with  official  policies  and  ideology.  In  addi- 
tion, broadcasts  from  the  West,  which  com- 
municate various  Western  cultural  pro- 
grams, are  Jammed  in  an  attempt  to  isolate 
the  common  Soviet  citizen. 
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The  Commission  currently  has  a  particu- 
lar concern  over  restrictions  on  cultural 
life  in  the  Soviet  I'nion  as  the  CSCE  Cul- 
tural Forum,  one  of  six  specialized  meet- 
ings to  discuss  specific  provisions  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  mandated  by  the  Madrid 
Meeting  of  1980-83,  is  taking  place  in  Bu- 
dapest, Hungary.  The  forum,  which  began 
on  October  15,  and  will  end  on  November 
25.  has  a  mandate  to  discuss  interrelated 
problems  concerning  creation,  dissemina- 
tion and  cooperation  in  the  various  fields 
of  culture.  This  includes  human  rights 
issues  such  as  those  to  be  discus.sed  at  the 
October  29  hearing. 

The  Commission  is  fortunate  to  have  five 
experts  who  will  testify  at  the  hearing.  We 
will  hear  from  Oleg  Vidov.  a  film  actor  and 
director:  .Muxim  Shostakovich,  a  conductor 
and  pianist:  and  Vasily  Aksyonov.  a  novel- 
ist. 'These  three  artists  were  prominent  in 
their  respective  fields  in  the  Soviet  Cnion 
but  are  now  living  in  the  Cniled  States  be- 
cause of  Soviet  restrictions  on  their  indi- 
vidual creativity.  Michael  Scammell.  a 
noted  British  scholar  who  is  an  expert  on 
Soviet  censorship,  and  George  Jacobs,  an 
expert  on  Soviet  jamming  practices,  will 
also  testify. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  cultural  freedom  is,  in  my 
view,  important  to  the  development  of  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  world.  The  ability 
to  express  one.self  and  communicate  that 
expression  to  others,  particularly  to  those 
in  other  countries,  is  important  to  bridging 
the  many  wide  gaps  that  separate  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  In  no  case  is  this  more 
important  than  with  the  Soviet  I'nion.  As 
cochairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commi.ssion,  I 
encourage  my  colleagues,  the  press  and  the 
public,  to  attend  this  important  hearing. 
Thank  you. 


ASK  THE  POLICE:  S.  49  IS  A 
KILLER 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24,  1985 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  express  my  deep  concern  regarding 
the  efforts  to  bring  S.  49  to  the  floor  before 
the  scheduled  hearings  are  conducted. 

I  am  alarmed  about  this  effort  because  S. 
49  is  a  complex  bill  which  affects  law  en- 
forcement and  public  safety.  Yet.  the  other 
body  sent  this  bill  directly  to  the  fioor 
without  conducting  hearings.  Now  we  are 
being  ask  to  do  the  same. 

I  find  efforts  to  bring  S.  49  directly  to  the 
fioor  rather  suspicious.  What  is  there  about 
this  bill  that  cannot  stand  the  test  of  hear- 
ings? 

Is  it  that  every  major  law  enforcement 
group  in  the  country  opposes  this  bill?  S. 
49  would  enable  criminals  to  acquire  guns 
more  readily,  making  our  streets  and  com- 
munities more  vulnerable  to  handgun  vio- 
lence and  crime.  An  October  23  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  describes  this  effort 
a.s  "a  maneuver  that  would  bring  iS.  49)  di- 
rectly to  the  fioor  without  hearings  that 
could  show  what  a  terrible  bill  it  is." 
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This  legislation  must  be  examined  care- 
fully. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  ef- 
forts to  bring  S.  49  to  the  floor  before  hear- 
ings can  be  held. 

I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  RECORD. 

Ask  the  Police:  S.  49  Is  a  Killer 

America's  law  enforcement  officials  came 
to  Capitol  Hill  in  uniform  and  unity  yester- 
day to  let  it  be  known  that  they  want  their 
latest  enemy  in  the  war  against  crime  killed 
on  the  spot.  The  menace  is  S.  49— a  Senate- 
passed  bill  that  would  gut  what  minimal 
federal  controls  do  exist  over  quickie  hand- 
gun sales  and  traffic  in  this  country.  The 
message— from  every  major  law  enforce- 
ment organization  in  the  United  States- 
was  directed  squarely  at  members  of  the 
House:  "S.  49.  the  McClure-Volkmer  Gun 
Decontrol  Bill  .  .  .  will  make  it  harder  to 
fight  crime.  "  Will  the  House  listen  to  those 
who  risk  their  lives  for  public  safety? 

Not  if  the  old  familiar  gun  lobbyists  get 
their  way.  As  always,  the  big  pusher  of  dan- 
gerous gun  traffic  is  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, which— contrary  to  what  its  name 
might  lead  members  to  believe— takes 
money  from  people  with  legitimate  sporting 
interests  in  firearms  but  is  preoccupied  by 
the  defense  of  Saturday  Night  St>ecials  and 
other  concealable  weapons  used  by  crimi- 
nals to  threaten,  maim  and  kill. 

The  NRA.  along  with  the  Gun  Owners  of 
America,  wants  the  McClure-Volkmer  bill 
enacted  as  is.  without  hearings,  just  the  way 
it  was  railroaded  through  the  Senate.  Thai's 
part  of  what  is  upsetting  law  enforcement 
officials.  At  a  gathering  yesterday  under  the 
auspices  of  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  Richard 
Boyd,  national  president  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  put  it  bluntly:  I'm  here 
today  to  tell  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  the  Gun  Owners  of  America  to  back 
off."  He  was  joined  by  representatives  of 
the  Police  Foundation,  the  Police  Executive 
Forum,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National  Troopers  Coa- 
lition and  the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives. 

Also  circulating  are  petitions  signed  by 
some  850  law  enforcement  authorities 
urging  House  members  not  to  support  an 
effort  to  discharge  the  Senate  bill  from 
House  committee  consideration— a  maneu- 
ver that  would  bring  the  Senate  version  di- 
rectly to  the  floor  without  hearings  that 
could  show  what  a  terrible  bill  it  is.  S.  49 
would  undercut  state  handgun  laws  requir- 
ing registration,  licenses  to  carry,  waiting 
periods  and  criminal  background  checks— 
and  this  is  more  than  enough  to  upset  law 
enforcement  authorities. 

What  opponents  of  S.  49  seek  to  preserve 
is  public  safety,  something  in  the  Interest  of 
sportsmen,  collectors  and  anybody  else  who 
understands  the  difference  between  legiti- 
mate purchases  of  firearms— for  recreation, 
law  enforcement  and  private  security— and 
quickie  sales  of  "snubbies"  and  other  con- 
cealable handguns  to  criminals  and  "im- 
pulse" purchases.  If  House  members  can  un- 
derstand this,  too,  S.  49  should  be  a  dead 
duck. 
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CONVEY  LAND  TO  THE 
SHING  COUNTY  WATER 
SERVATION  DISTRICT 


PEP- 
CON- 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mm.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introdurmK  legislation  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  land*  to  the  Per»hin(f 
County  Water  Conservation  District  in 
Nevada. 

Th*-  lands  in  question  were  ori({inally 
puriha.ted  for  the  Humboldt  project  in 
order  to  secure  Federal  water  rixhU.  The 
district  has  repaid  origrinal  project  costs  in- 
cludinij;  Innd  and  water  riffhts  acquisition 
as  well  a*  projert  farilities.  The  only  out- 
standinfc  repavmeni  uhliifHtion  is  for  the 
raisinfc  of  Kve  Patrh  Dttm  .i  feet.  Since 
1953,  the  district  has  leased  the  land  for 
community  pasture  As  a  result  of  a  request 
to  the  Bureau  of  Kerlamation  by  Lander 
County  in  the  early  l%Os  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  in  order  to  increase  their  tax  base, 
the  district  makes  an  annual  in-lieu  tax 
payment  to  the  county  for  the  lands.  In 
this  way  water  rxghu  are  protected  since 
the  lands  have  not  been  disposed  to  private 
ownership. 

The  leirislation  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  convey  approximately  30.000 
acres  in  Lander  County.  NV.  to  the  district. 
The  conveyance  would  be  without  mone- 
tary consideration.  The  legislation  would 
not  release  the  district  from  existing  con- 
tracts and  repayment  obligations  to  the 
Federal  Government,  nnr  would  it  release 
the  district  from  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinuing to  protect  Federal  water  rights  as- 
sociated with  the  Humboldt  project.  Exist- 
ing contracts  fur  land  use — for  example 
gra/.inif — entered  into  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  legislatKin  wimld  be  In  full  force. 

I  believe  there  are  (-<)mp«'llmg  reasons  for 
supporting  this  leKislation.  including: 

First,  the  district  has  already  paid  for  the 
lands  through  repavmeni  of  original 
project  costs  and  has  exhibited  their  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  lands  through  the 
pa^menl  of  in-lieu  taxes  to  Lander  (  ounty; 

Seci>nd.  puhlir  needs  such  as  protection 
of  Kederal  wHter  riifhls.  community  pas- 
ture and  expansion  of  the  (  (luntv's  sewage 
treatment  plant  could  not  Ix-  met  if  the 
lands  were  sold  lo  private  interests;  and 

Third,  the  original  repa>ment  contract 
for  the  Humboldt  project  states  that  title  to 
the  project  will  remain  with  the  United 
States  until  Congress  enacts  otherwise. 
This  clause  could  be  interpreted  that  the 
lands  can  be  neither  transferred  nor  sold 
unless  Coni^ess  passes  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

I  strongly  believe  that  transferring  the 
30,000  acres  to  the  Pershing  County  Water 
Conservation  District  Is  fair  equitable,  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  public  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation. 
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MULE  APPRECIATION  DAY  1985 

HON.  BOB  STUMP 

or   ARIZDNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  STUMP  Mr.  Speaker.  As  we  observe 
Mule  Appreciation  I>a\  on  October  26. 
I9H5.  and  there  is  again  some  interest  in 
the  .Arm>  using  pack  mules,  the  following 
article  will  be  of  interest  to  many. 

Its  author.  Fred  Burke,  of  Miuhli 
Canyon.  AZ.  joined  the  Arm>  in  19.^6  as  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  Arm,>  s  11th  Horse  Cav- 
alry in  Presidio  Monterrey.  CA.  Upon  his 
retirement  some  20  years  later  at  Fort  Hua- 
chuca.  AZ.  he  was  retired  with  the  last 
MOS  of  pack  ofTicer.  During  his  career. 
Fred  was  the  company  commander  of  the 
256th  Quatermaster  Pack  Companv.  a  part 
of  the  lOth  .Mountain  Division  and  the  last 
of  our  military  to  take  mules  into  combat 
in  Italy. 

Fred  Burke's  analogy  of  the  Gl  and  the 
pack  mule,  originally  written  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  during  World  War  II.  follows: 
The  GI  and  His  Pack  Mule 

Now  that  the  Army  is  talking  about  re 
viewing  the  use  of  Army  pack  mules,  the 
close  analogy  between  enlisted  draftees  and 
the  conscription  of  pack  mules  should  prove 
interesting  reading. 

Drafted  Gl's  and  mules  both  joined 
against  their  wills.  Mules  and  Gl's  were 
both  sent  to  training  centers.  The  mules 
centers  were  called  Remount  Stations.  They 
were  tioth  processed  with  physicals  and  hair 
cuts.  The  mules'  manes  and  tails  were  cut 
short. 

Both  received  immunization  shots  and 
both  received  a  serial  numl)er.  Mules  got 
what  was  called  a  Preston  brand  and  it  was 
burned  on  their  necks.  Although  the  GI 
didn't  get  physically  burned,  most  carried  a 
brand  on  their  minds  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  at  the  memory  of  this  first  training. 

Both  had  service  records  filled  out  with 
serial  numbers,  home  towns,  date  drafted, 
age  and  family  If  known.  For  mules,  the 
family  names  might  Include  a  mare  named 
Miss  Cookie  and  the  father  a  Jack  donkey 
named  Sams  Man. 

Both  were  given  uniforms  at  training 
camp.  The  mules  received  new  shoes  and 
halter.  Both  were  given  basic  equipment  to 
take  recruit  training  with.  The  GI  got  a 
gun.  back  pack,  canteen  etc.  The  mule  got  a 
pack  saddle  called  a  Phillips  saddle,  saddle 
pad.  tarp.  lash  rope  to  tie  on  loads  and  a 
lead  rope. 

Now  they  were  both  ready  to  take  basic 
training  and  were  assigned  to  a  training 
company.  Both  learned  how  to  carry  heavy 
loads  over  long  forced  marches,  to  blvuac  In 
the  field  and  live  on  reduced  rations. 

During  this  time,  they  were  assigned 
living  quarters.  In  the  Gl's  case.  It  was 
called  a  barracks;  with  the  mule.  It  was  a 
stable  and  corral.  Gl's  had  mess  call  three 
limes  a  day;  the  mules  only  twice.  The 
mules  got  grain  and  hay;  the  Gl's  got  food 
that  tasted  at>out  the  same.  When  It  came 
to  cleaning  their  respective  quarters,  the 
mules  had  the  best  of  It.  The  Gl's  had  to 
make  their  own  t>eds  and  scrub  the  bar- 
racks. The  mules  were  fortunate  to  have  a 
detail  of  enlisted  men  who  cleaned  the 
stable  for  them. 

During  recruit  training,  both  would  get 
blisters,  sore  muscles  and  sores  from  equip- 
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ment  rubbing  on  formerly  unused  spots. 
They  got  colds  from  field  training  trips. 
Both  mules  and  Gl's  would  report  In  the 
morning  to  l>e  placed  on  the  sick  call  book 
and  reported  to  the  medical  facilities. 

In  the  mule's  case,  his  doctor  was  called  a 
veterinarian.  Both  received  treatment  and  a 
notation  as  to  light  duty,  full  duty  or  con 
finement  to  quarters  with  a  report  back 
date.  The  sick  book  was  a  permanent  record 
for  both.  They  were  both  accused  of  malin- 
gering to  get  out  of  work.  In  the  mule's  case, 
he  learned  that  if  he  went  on  sick  call,  he 
got  to  loaf  In  the  corral  and  didn't  have  to 
take  a  long  march  with  a  pack. 

After  recruit  training,  Gl's  and  mules 
were  assigned  to  a  replacement  depot  for 
future  assignment  to  their  permanent  com- 
panies. Their  service  record  went  right 
along  with  Iwth  and  the  serial  numl)er  was 
their  identification. 

Upon  arriving  at  their  new  company.  tx>th 
were  assigned  to  a  platoon.  The  mule  was 
given  a  numl>er  from  1  to  50— almost  the 
same  number  as  In  a  Gl's  platoon.  The 
mules  number  was  put  on  his  halter  and  his 
saddle  He  also  got  a  GI  haircut  on  his  tall 
that  told  his  platoon  number.  A  one  bell  cut 
was  the  1st  platoon,  a  two  t)ell  cut  was  the 
2nd  platoon,  the  three  bell  cut  was  the  3rd 
platoon  and  no  bells  was  the  4th  platoon. 

By  now  Ixjth  were  full  fledged,  fully 
trained  healthy  Individuals  ready  to  Join 
their  comrades  In  defense  of  their  country, 
willingly  or  not.  FYom  here  on  both  were 
career  military  and  hopefully  would  volun- 
teer for  an  Army  career. 

The  parallel  continued  In  love.  duty,  living 
conditions  and  retirement.  An  exception  was 
leave  time— the  mules  got  no  leave.  And  a 
GI  could  retire  at  20  years  with  half  pay. 
The  mules  were  sold  as  surplus  and  sent  to 
farms. 

In  love  matters,  the  GI  had  the  PX  girU. 
the  use  or  Canteen  girls.  And  of  course, 
there  was  always  the  girl  next  door  who  he 
would  someday  marry  and  reproduce  more 
Gl's.  The  mules  only  had  the  platoon  bell 
mare"  for  love.  Each  platoon  had  one  and 
she  was  like  a  queen  t)ee.  All  the  mules  In 
the  platoon  loved  her  with  a  fanatic  passion 
and  would  follow  her  to  death  and  did  on 
several  occaislons. 

The  mule  sometimes  fell  In  love  with  the 
local  camp  followers  who  would  stray  close 
enough  to  camp  for  him  to  pick  up  her 
scent.  The  mule  would  even  go  AWOL  Just 
like  the  GI  to  spend  some  extra  time  with  a 
sweet  young  thing. 

Unfortunately  for  the  mule,  he  was  differ- 
ent from  the  GI  when  the  subject  of  repro- 
duction came  up.  The  mule  cannot  repro- 
duce but  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  trying. 

In  WWII  at  Camp  Swift.  Texas,  a  large 
number  of  mules  went  AWOL  and  were  seen 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  free  love  among 
the  horses  In  the  river  bottom  near  Bastrop. 
Texas.  This  was  Just  prior  lo  their  going 
overseas  with  their  GI  counterparts  to  fight 
In  the  10th  Mountain  Division  In  Italy. 

In  death  twth  mules  and  Gl's  were  togeth- 
er at  limes.  Sadly,  at  times  both  were  killed 
In  either  a  mine  field  or  by  enemy  artillery 
fire.  In  this  case,  they  both  had  the  same 
notation  In  their  service  records— KIA 
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PBGC  REFORMS 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

iiF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

N1r     KLECZKA.    Mr.   Speaker,    I    rise   in 

~:riinK  support  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
t,uurant>  (  orp<iration  [PBGC]  provisions 
contained   in   the  budget   reconciliation  hill 

I  commend  the  Kducation  and  Labor 
(  ommittee  for  their  diliifent  wori*  in  i  raft 
inK  lettislation  which  enjo>«  bipartisan  sup 
port.  This  proposal  addresses  the  Tiscal 
problems  facing  the  l'Bl.(  and  the  pension 
security  problems  facing  American  work- 
ers. It  is  also  sensitive  to  the  decisionrnak- 
[ng  processes  of  pri\ate  business.  Balanc- 
ing these  competinit  interests  was  not  an 
easy  task,  and  I  applaud  their  efforts 

My  interest  m  this  lei^islaiion  is  strong  I 
represent  a  district  which  has  been  hard  hit 
by  unfunded  pension  liability  problems  In 
July,  the  Allis-Chalmers  Corp..  a  company 
which  has  had  financial  problems  for  sev- 
eral years,  terminated  its  pension  plan. 
This  decision  affected  more  than  7.000 
workers  and  turned  over  an  unfunded  pen- 
sion liablllt.v  of  nearl.>  JlTll  million  tt>  the 
l'H(.(  .  This  was  the  largest  pension  plan 
termination  ever  faced  b\  the  t'Bdt  and  it 
hrinjfs  total  unfunded  liahililies  for  the 
l'H(.(    to  nearl>  JHiio  million 

This  situation  did  create  man>  anxious 
moments  and  indisputable  hardship  for 
man\  workers  However,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  PB(;C.  most  of  the  pension 
benefits  of  Allis-Chalmers  retirees  were 
ifuaranteed. 

There  are  nearly  29  million  American 
workers  who  are  covered  by  the  PBGC  and 
will  relv  on  it  should  their  pension  plans 
fold.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
body  to  ensure  that  the  l'B(.(  will  remain 
solvent.  Passage  of  the  reconciliation  bills 
l'H(t(  reform  provisions  will  help  achieve 
this  gnai  in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  bill  seeks  to  increase  the  annual 
l'U(,(  premium  from  $2  rt(i  to  $s  .Mi  per  par 
ticipant,  effective  Januarv  1.  li*sf,  There  is 
wide  agreement  that  this  premium  increase 
1-  (lesp«ratelv  needed  in  order  to  eliminate 
ih»  current  deficit  faced  hv  the  I'Bdt  and 
lo  finance  future  claims  As  the  representa- 
tive of  a  district  which  has  dlrectlv  benefit- 
ed from  the  PBGC's  services.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  maintain  the  fiscal  solvency  of 
the  l'B<.(  Thev  were  there  when  we 
needed  them;  but.  in  order  for  them  to  be 
there  in  the  future,  we  must  provide  proper 
funding 

In  addition  to  the  premium  increase,  the 
bill  seeks  to  Institute  much  needed  reforms 
in  plan  termination  procedures  to  prevent 
the  "dumpinii  of  unfunded  liabilities  on 
the  Federal  dovernment  It  divides  plan 
terminations  into  two  categories,  standard 
terminations  and  distress  terminations.  If  a 
lompanv  does  not  meet  the  criteria  for  a 
distress  termination,  it  can  onlv  terminate 
its  pension  plan  if  It  has  sufficient  assets  to 
provide  all  vested  benefits,  not  imlv  the 
liuaranteed  level  of  benefits.  Only  compa 
nies  which  demonstrate  legitimate  financial 
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difficulty  can  make  claims  against  the 
PBfiC  insurance  fund 

The  bill  also  contains  imp<irtant  com- 
munication" provisions  First,  It  requires 
that  all  affected  parties  be  given  fiO  da>s 
notice  of  any  propiised  plan  termination, 
which  seems  onlv  logical  and  fair  It  also 
requires  communication  between  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  I  IRS)  and  the  PBGC. 
The  bill  requires  the  IRS  to  notif.v  the 
PB(i(  when  a  companv  requests  a  pension 
funding  waiver  in  excess  of  f  I  million  This 
will  better  enable  the  PB(.(  lii  anticipate 
future  plan  terminations 

Now  I-  the  lime  to  act.  Further  delav  will 
onlv  compound  the  fiscal  problems  facing 
the  Pension  Benefit  (.uarantv  tOrporation. 
therebv  jeopardi/ink:  the  securitv  of  our 
workers'  pensions 

.\gain.  1  commend  the  committee's  work 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
provisions. 


HOSTAGE  CRISIS  REACHING  600 
DAYS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  O'BRIKN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday  will 
be  the  600lh  day  Americans  have  been  held 
hostage  in  Lebanon. 

William  Bucklev.  a  U.S.  Foreign  Ser>ice 
officer,  was  kidnaped  in  Beirut  on  March 
Ifi.  l^sl.  6<"i  davs  ago  Sunday. 

Todav  marks  the  290th  day  Father  Law- 
rence Jenco,  the  head  of  Catholic  Relief 
Services  in  Beirut,  has  been  held  hostage  m 
Lebanon. 

Terry  Anderson,  the  Associated  Press 
Beirut  bureau  chief,  was  taken  hostage  222 
days  ago. 

The  director  of  the  American  University 
Hospital.  Beirut.  David  Jacobsen.  was  kid- 
napped lis  da.vs  ago. 

Thomas  Sutherland,  the  dean  of  the 
American  t  niversit.v  .Agriculture  School, 
v»as  taken  hostage  1.37  da.vs  ago 

Toda.v  also  marks  the  ,!2oth  day  since  the 
disappearance  of  Peter  Kilburn.  the  Ameri- 
can l  niversitv   librarian 

,Mr.  Speaker  the  hostage  crisis  In  Leba- 
non Is  going  on  fiOd  days.  But  il  won't  be 
over  until  ail  the  .Americans  are  returned 
home  safe  and  sound. 


LATTA  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
3500 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr  MOORK  Mr  Speaker,  I  voted  for  the 
Latla  amendment  to  H  R.  3,500  as  it  is  one 
of  the  few  rare  moments  in  the  House  that 
determine  whether  it  is  time  to  stand  up  to 
honest  and  substantial  deficit  reduction  or 
whether  It  is  time  to  duck  and  run  from  the 
deficit  as  usual  I  had  honest  disagreements 
with  a  few   inputs  used  in  the  Lalta  amend- 
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ment  as  a  disproportionate  negative  impact 
would  appiv  to  Louisiana  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  i  hanges  involved  However,  the 
Latta  amendment  offered  the  oppxirlunity 
to  cut  the  deficit  bv  an  additional  J.'i  .'>  bil- 
lion over  the  next  ,3  fiscal  vears  largelv  by 
denial  of  new  spendini;  add-ons  In  balance, 
it  was  fair  and  possessed  the  type  of  fiscal 
discipline  necessarv  to  cut  the  deficit 
enough  to  get  interest  rates  to  fall.  Its  good 
points  far  outweighed  its  few  faults. 

However.  I  was  particularlv  concerned 
about  the  Latta  amendment  failing  lo  in- 
clude provisions  adopted  bv  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  (  ommittee 
for  <)uter  Continental  Shelf  revenue  shar- 
ing and  fiscal  iys7_y(i  reaulhorizaliun  of 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  These 
appear  as  a  deficit  reduction  component  in 
the  final  >ear  of  the  Latta  amendment  and 
as  such  ample  time  for  consideration  of  ex- 
tension remains 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues the  geographv  of  Louisiana  puts 
our  residents  at  the  jeopardv  of  fioodwa- 
ters  all  to  frequentlv  despite  the  continuing 
effort.s  of  the  t  orps  of  Knginc^rs  Flood  in- 
surance is  not  a  secondarv  consideration. 
It  is  a  vital  interest  1  agree  with  provisions 
in  H.R.  S.'VOC  that  would  prevent  FF.MA 
from  increa.sing  fiotKJ  insurance  rates  in 
1986.  The  cost  consequence  is  tfKi  Impor- 
tant to  those  who  pav  the  price  I  find  fault 
in  the  Latta  substitute  as  its  rejection  of 
housing  program  add-ons  has  a  conse- 
quence a  missed  opportunilv  to  remind 
FE.M.A  of  ficHKi  insurance  cost  consider 
ations. 

Nothing  denies  consideration  of  the  H  R. 
1  housing  bill  provisions  outside  packaging 
within  H.R.  3,>00  Proper  legislative  action 
would  be  to  require  such  a  massive  housing 
bill  to  be  considered  independent  of  any  su- 
perstructure such  as  that  used  todav  H.R- 
1  should  be  considered  on  its  own  and  a 
freeze  on  fiood  insurance  rales  should  be 
approved  within  it 


VOTE  ON  THE  LATTA 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

or  MICHIGA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  24.  19S5 
Mr  nA\  IS.  Mr.  Speaker  some  claim 
that  toda.v  s  vole  on  the  l>atla  amendment 
to  H.R.  3500  was  a  vole  on  the  renewal  of 
Federal  housing  programs  My  colleagues 
who  so  eloquenth  argued  that  a  vote  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  was  a  vote  to 
zero-out  these  programs  know  that  is.  at 
best,  a  half  truth 

The  l^lla  amendment  would  have  strick- 
en from  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
19h,S  exlrBne<ius  legislative  language  in- 
cluding the  entire  text  of  H.R  1  the  Hous- 
ing Authorization  Art  of  !9s.=.  A  bill  that 
contains  146  legislative  sections  and  was 
the  subject  of  12  days  of  committee  hear- 
ings warrant*  individual  consideration 

ProponenU  of  H  R  Is  inclusion  in  rec- 
onciliation  claimed   that   because   of  inac- 
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tion  in  the  other  body,  this  would  be  the 
only  means  to  force  a  conference  on  renew- 
ing housing  programg.  This  contention 
rings  hollow  when  the  chairman  of  the 
other  body's  Banking  Committee  stated 
that  if  the  House  passed  a  separate  housing 
bill,  the  other  body  would  go  to  conference 
on  the  issue. 

My  vote  for  the  Latta  amendment  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  vote  against  H.R.  1. 
Many  of  the  housing  programs  in  the  bill 
are  vital  to  my  district  and  have  received 
my  strong  support.  H.R.  I  also  contains 
language  which  concerns  me  and  should  be 
subject  to  consideration  and  debate  by  the 
full  House.  One  such  issue  is  the  fair  hous- 
ing provision. 

Adopting  H.R.  1  as  part  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  denies  Members  not  on  the 
Banking  Committee  the  opportunity  to 
debate  its  provisions  or  vote  on  amend- 
ments. What  other  mtgor  authorizing  legis- 
lation enjoyed  similar  closed  rule  and 
closed  door  passage? 

Let's  keep  distinct  issues  distinct.  A  bill 
whose  purpose  is  to  achieve  the  deficit  re- 
duction required  by  the  budget  resolution 
is  not  'he  place  for  $14.3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986  spending  authority. 


DISARRAY  OF  STANDARDS  FOR 
ISSUING  SECURITY  CLEAR- 
ANCES AND  CLASSIFYING  IN- 
FORMATION REQUIRE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE REMEDY 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  24.  1985 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  for  Congress  to 
establish  the  National  Commission  on  Clas- 
sified Information  and  Security  Clearances. 

.My  legislation  proposes  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  composed  of  17  members,  including 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  C.S.  Supreme 
Court:  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, two  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  two  to  be  appointed  by  tne 
minority  leader:  four  Members  of  the 
Senate,  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  m^ority 
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leader  and  two  by  the  minority  leader,  and 
eight  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  I'nited  States,  with  not 
more  than  four  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party.  The  Chief  Justice  would  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission.  The  vice 
chairman  would  be  elected  by  Commission 
members. 

The  Commission  would  conduct  investi- 
gations and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than  1 
year  after  appropriations  are  enacted  for 
the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  investigative  responsi- 
bilities would  include:  First,  examination  of 
standards  and  procedures  used  by  each 
Federal  department,  agency,  and  entity  to 
issue  security  clearances,  and  to  classify  in- 
formation: second,  to  determine  if  security 
clearance  procedures  ensure  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  issued  clearances,  in- 
cluding both  Federal  and  private  sector 
personnel,  continue  to  meet  security  stand- 
ards; third,  to  determine  if  current  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  classifying  infor- 
mation cause  more  information  to  be  clas- 
sified than  required  for  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security:  and  fourth,  the  identifica- 
tion of  dangers  posed  to  national  security 
by  the  growth  in  the  numbers  of  Federal 
and  private  sector  persons  holding  security 
requirements. 

The  Commission's  recommendation 
duties  would  include:  First,  recommending 
uniform  standards  and  procedures  for  the 
issuance  of  security  clearances:  second,  rec- 
ommending uniform  procedures  that 
ensure  that  persons  holding  clearances 
continue  to  maintain  security  standards: 
third,  making  recommendations  to  each 
Federal  entity  for  the  implementation  of 
standards  and  procedures  for  cla.ssifying 
information  and  documents:  and  fourth, 
designing  standards  and  procedures  to  pre- 
vent the  classification  of  information  and 
documents  that  are  not  sensitive  to  nation- 
al security  requirements. 

Further,  my  legislation  proposes  that  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  30  days 
after  submitting  its  final  report. 

The  original  cosponsors  of  my  bill  to  es- 
tablish this  investigation  and  recommenda- 
tory Commission  are:  .Messrs.  Sherwood 
L.  BOEHLERT  of  New  York:  BILL  Emerson 
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of  Missouri:   HAMILTON   FiSH,  JR.   of  New 

York:     DEAN     A.     fjALLO     of     New     Jprscv: 

Robert  Garcia  of  New  York  !>s.»m  s 
A.  Oilman  of  New  York;  Robeki  J.  I.ai.u 
MARsiNO  of  California:  Jerry  Lewis  of 
California;  ALFRED  A.  McCandless  of 
California;  GUY  V.  Molinari  of  New  York: 
Howard  C.  Nielson  of  I  toh:  Eldon  Rudd 
of  Arizona,  and  DENNY  SMITH  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  cosponsors  and  I  are 
convinced  that  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Classified  Informa- 
tion and  Security  Clearances  is  overdue  in 
this  era  when  espionage  is  conducted  on  an 
alarming  scale. 

America's  military  and  industrial  secrets 
are  more  vulnerable  than  they  need  be. 
Part  of  this  vulnerability  exists  because  we 
live  in  a  free  and  open  society. 

Because  we  live  in  a  free  ano  open  socie- 
ty, our  Government  must  take  more  pre- 
cautions than  governments  that  are  not 
free. 

At  the  same  time,  freedom  compels  us  to 
walk  a  thin  line.  We  must  not  classify  in- 
formation which  does  not  require  classifi- 
cation. We  do  not  need  to  issue  clearances 
to  those  who  do  not  have  access  to  classi- 
fied information. 

In  this  era  of  weapons  systems  sophisti- 
cation and  highly  competitive  technology, 
we  do  need  standardization  of  classifica- 
tion and  security  clearance  procedures.  We 
do  need  periodic  reviews  of  clearances  as 
peri^onnel  move  to  different  responsibilities 
and  different  activities. 

Our  (Jovernmert  estimates  there  are 
some  1,400  Soviet  and  Soviet  bloc  agents  in 
the  I'nited  States.  But  there  are  only  some 
1,200  FBI  counterintelligence  agents  avail- 
able to  monitor  the  activities  of  the  Soviet 
and  Soviet  bloc  agents. 

.^Approximately  4.3  million  Americans 
pos.sess  security  clearances  of  one  degree 
or  another. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  disarray  of  our 
systems  of  classification  and  clearances 
and  the  necessity  to  update  the  protection 
of  America's  security  behooves  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  that  our  colleagues  join  my  13 
original  cosponsors  and  myself  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  21,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  8;45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  pray  for  our 
families  who  so  often  suffer  neglect 
due  to  Senate  schedules  and  pressures. 
We  know  that  the  family  is  the  basic 
unit  of  the  social  order  and  disinte- 
grating families  contribute  to  social 
decay.  Give  us  grace.  Lord,  to  take  se- 
riously the  priority  of  family  relation- 
ships over  all  other  business  and  to  re- 
alize fnat  however  we  succeed  in  other 
areas  there  is  no  compensation  when 
we  fail  as  spouses  and  parents.  Instead 
of  hoping  to  find  time  for  our  families 
this  weekend,  help  us  to  make  time- 
to  take  time.  If  there  be  estrangement, 
let  there  be  reconciliation  and  healing. 
Remind  the  Senators  that  their  posi- 
tion, their  prestige,  their  preferential 
treatment,  their  power,  is  for  the  Hill, 
not  the  home;  that  they  need  the 
family  and  the  family  needs  them. 
Bless  our  families,  loving  Father,  sus- 
tain them  by  Your  grace.  Make  Your 
presence  felt  and  Your  love  to  fill 
hearts  and  homes.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each.  I  reserve  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  also 
the  time  that  I  do  not  use.  Then  there 
is  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI  for  not  to  exceed  lb  min- 
utes, routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  9:30  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 
Then  we  will  move  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1714,  the  farm  bill.  It  is 
really  a  very  major  piece  of  legislation 
with  about  17  to  18  different  titles. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  459  pages  in 
length.  So  it  is  a  very  extensive  piece 
of  legislation,  and  it  will  require  some 
time. 


It  is  my  hope  that  Members  will  be 
here  promptly  for  opening  statements, 
and  that  we  can  start  the  amendment 
process.  We  will  have  votes  today  and 
"ve  will  have  votes  on  Monday.  So  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  begin  work  on 
the  farm  bill.  In  the  meantime,  the 
managers  of  the  reconciliation  bill. 
Senators,  Domenici  and  Chiles,  will 
be  working  on  some  procedure  to  re- 
solve the  problems  that  are  occurring 
with  respect  to  the  reconciliation  bill. 
I  would  also  note  that  the  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce appropriations  bill 
seems  bogged  down  temporarily. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  that  bill  would  like  to  resolve 
those  conflicts.  In  any  event,  the  farm 
bill  is  up,  and  we  intend  to  stay  on  it 
continuously. 

We  may  have  to  break  temporarily, 
as  I  have  indicated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin],  when  we  work  out  the  recon- 
ciliation package,  if  we  do.  We  hope 
we  can  complete  action  on  the  farm 
bill  by  Friday.  That  is  the  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  Royals 
won  and  they  move  back  to  Kansas 
City  tomorrow  for  the  remaining 
games  of  the  World  Series. 

[Laughter.] 


TRIP  TO  ASIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  between 
August  15  and  29.  I  visited  five  of  our 
most  important  allies  and  friends  in 
Asia— South  Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  Chma.  Traveling  with  me  were  six 
distinguished  colleagues— Jim 

McClure.  Pete  Domenici,  Bill  Cohen, 
Dan  Evans,  Pete  Wilson,  and  Pat 
Moynihan. 

GOALS  OF  DELEGATION 

Our  delegation  had  two  main  goals. 
The  first  was  to  reaffirm,  at  each  stop, 
the  basic  strength  of  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions and  the  importance  we  attach  to 
continued  close  ties.  We  wanted  the 
leaders  of  the  north  Asia  region  to 
know  that  the  Senate  understands 
their  importance  and  values  their 
friendship. 

The  north  Asia  region  is  critical  to 
our  own  security.  Its  countries  play  an 
increasingly  active  and  important 
international  political  role.  It  sits 
astride  vital  channels  of  commerce. 
And  it  is  the  most  dynamic  economic 
region  in  the  world  and  our  fastest 
growing  trade  partner. 


TRADE  DEFICITS  DOMINATED  TALKS 

But  we  also  went  to  discuss  differ- 
ences which  do  exist  and  to  discuss 
them  frankly,  as  friends  should. 

And  it  is  fair  to  say  that  one  such 
difference  dominated  most  of  our  con- 
versations—our huge  Eind  rapidly 
growing  trade  deficits,  specifically  in- 
cluding our  very  large  deficits  with 
Japan,  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and 
Hong  Kong. 

Our  message  on  trade  deficits  was 
loud  and  clear.  The  United  States 
cannot  be  the  world's  only  free  trader. 
We  cannot,  and  will  not,  continue  to 
tolerate  the  massive  deficits  we  are 
running  with  Japan,  Taiwan,  South 
Korea,  and  other  countries  around  the 
globe,  which  add  up  to  a  total  project- 
ed deficit  this  year  of  about  $150  bil- 
lion. We  have  some  work  to  do  to  put 
our  own  house  in  order,  especially  in 
getting  the  dollar  back  to  a  reasonable 
level.  But  unless  our  major  trading 
partners  take  decisive  steps  in  the  im- 
mediate future  to  open  their  markets 
to  our  exports  and  make  a  substantial 
dent  in  those  deficits,  the  United 
States  will  act  decisively  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  If  the  Executive  is  un- 
willing to  act,  then  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  move  unilaterally. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  message  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  at  each  stop.  In  South 
Korea,  we  met  with  President  Chun; 
in  Taiwan,  with  President  Chiang;  in 
Japan,  with  P/ime  Minister  Nakasone; 
in  Hong  Kong,  with  Governor  Youde; 
and  in  China,  with  Chairman  Deng. 

We  do  not  labor  under  any  illusions 
that  our  trip,  by  itself,  will  solve  the 
trade  deficit  problem.  But  the  problem 
is  never  going  to  be  solved  until  each 
side  understands  fully  and  in  detail 
the  real  problems  of  the  other  side. 
We  went  to  these  five  places  to  hear 
their  side  of  the  story,  and  we  learned 
a  great  deal.  But,  even  more  impor- 
tant, we  went  to  make  sure  they  heard 
about,  and  understood,  our  situation 
in  the  United  States  and  our  inten- 
tions in  Congress. 

Much  more  action  is  needed.  We 
must  have  more  action  from  these  five 
countries.  We  need  appropriate  follow- 
up  here  in  Congress  and.  hopefully,  in 
the  Executive.  If  we  see  these  needed 
actions,  we  can  begin  to  make  some 
progress  in  cutting  our  intolerable 
trade  deficits.  If  we  don't,  all  of  us  are 
going  to  suffer. 


•  This  "bullet  '  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti'm^  w.h,rh  are  not  spoken  hs   the  Member  on  the  floor 
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NAKASONE  TO  SEND  MISSION  TO  DISCUSS 
DEFICITS 

As  one  small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion of  better  understanding  smd  com- 
munication. I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
the  Senate  that,  in  response  to  our  in- 
vitation. Japanese  Prime  Minister  Na- 
kasone  is  sending  a  high-level  delega- 
tion for  further  talks  with  us  in  the 
Congress  on  our  critical  trade  prob- 
lems. We  expect  the  Japanese,  when 
they  arrive,  will  find  for  themselves 
that  our  delegation  did  not  exaggerate 
the  intensity  of  feeling  in  this  country 
on  the  trade  deficits  issue.  The  Ameri- 
can people  see  it  as  one  of  our  most 
important  economic  and  political 
issues,  and  they  are  demanding  that 
Congress  Act  to  redress  the  massive 
imbalance. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
we,  in  the  delegation,  sent  to  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone.  inviting  the  Japa- 
nese delegation,  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were    ordered    to   be   printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Letter  Phom  Senators  to  Japanese  Prime 

Minister  Nakasone 
Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  We  want  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  your  warm  hospi- 
tality during  our  recent  visit  to  Japan. 

Our  meeting  and  luncheon  provided  an 
Important  opportunity  for  us  to  convey  to 
you  the  sense  of  urgency  in  the  Congress 
over  our  huge  and  growing  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  and  to  hear  your  views  on  this 
problem. 

As  we  noted.  Congress  seems  determined 
to  assert  its  Constitutional  authority  in 
trade  policy-making.  To  that  end.  we  would 
welcome  your  appointment  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  a  high  level  Government  and 
Lit>eral  Democratic  Party  delegation  to 
come  to  Washington  for  direct  meetings 
with  leading  Members  of  Congress.  The  del- 
egation would  be  able  to  continue  the  dia- 
logue we  have  t>egun  and  to  gauge  for  itself 
the  prevailing  mood  in  Congress  and  among 
the  American  people. 

Through  such  efforts,  we  are  hopeful  we 
can  resolve  this  preplexing  problem  which 
divides  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole. 

Pete  Domenici. 

Daniel  J.  Evans. 

Daniel  Patrick 
moynihan. 

Jim  McClure. 

Bill  Cohen. 

Pete  Wilson. 

Letter  to  Senator  Dole  Prom  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Your  recent  visit  to 
Japan  together  with  other  leading  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  your  wives 
was  most  Informative  as  well  as  t)eneflcial. 

As  you  stressed  in  the  meetings  here, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  relationship  l)e- 
tween  Japan  and  the  United  States  Is  of 
utmost  importance.  Considering  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  our  relationship.  I  be- 
lieve that  leaders  of  not  only  the  executive 
branch  but  also  the  legislative  branch  of 
both  states  should  strive  together  for  fur- 
thering mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 


tive ties  between  our  countries  and  peoples. 
Such  forward-looking  attitudes  are  of  cru- 
cial importance  for  l>oth  countries  in  resist- 
ing the  temptations  of  protectionism. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  considered  the 
timely  and  useful  suggestion  in  your  letter 
of  August  22  for  a  high-powered  delegation 
to  Washington.  D.C.  to  have  direct  meetings 
with  leading  members  of  Congress,  and  now 
plan  to  dispatch  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber a  delegation  composed  of  a  select  few 
leading  members  of  the  Diet  who  are  well- 
versed  in  all  aspects  of  Japan-U.S.  relations. 
The  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Mr. 
Susumu  NIkaido.  Vice  President  of  the  Lib- 
eral Democratic  Party,  and  is  expected  to 
have  frank  and  sincere  exchanges  of  views 
with  Congressional  leaders  on  ways  to  solve 
current  trade  and  economic  problems  and  to 
further  Improve  our  bilateral  relations. 

The  delegation  will  also  explain  at>out  the 
concrete  measures  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  taking  in  order  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  hope  that  such  discussions  will  help  us 
have  a  clearer  vision  of  constructive  policies 
to  pursue  in  the  near  term. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Yasuhiro  Nakasone. 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

summary  or  stops 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like   to   summarize   briefly   the   high- 
lights of  meetings  and  events  at  each 
stop  on  our  trip. 

south  KOREA 

The  first  stop  of  our  trip  was  the  Re- 
public of  Korea— ROK.  August  16-18— 
where  we  met  with  President  Chun; 
Prime  Minister  Lho;  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Shin;  Foreign  Minister  Lee; 
and  Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly 
Lee  and  several  other  assemblymen. 

TRADE 

We  pressed  our  case  that  South 
Korea  must  begin  to  take  significant, 
concrete  steps  to  reduce  our  large— $4 
billion— and  fast-growing  trade  deficit. 
In  particular,  the  delegation  pushed 
for  an  end  to  the  ban  on  the  Import  of 
computers  and  tobacco  products, 
which  are  a  Government  monopoly; 
sharp  and  immediate  reductions  in  tar- 
iffs on  products  such  as  citrus  fruits 
and  alcoholic  beverages;  elimination  or 
liberalization  of  textile  import  quotas; 
an  end  to  recently  imposed  restraints 
on  motion  picture  imports;  and  remov- 
al of  constraints  on  the  activities  of 
U.S.  firms  in  the  service  industries. 

Noting  that  South  Korea  is  interna- 
tionally and  Justifiably  known  as  one 
of  the  centers  of  counterfeiting  of  pat- 
ented, copyrighted,  and  trademarked 
material,  the  delegation  strejises  that 
Seoul's  failure  to  provide  adequate 
protection  to  Intellectual  property 
rights  was  a  major  bilateral  irritant 
and  was  seriously  damaging  the 
ROKs  reputation  in  international 
commercial  circles. 

SECURITY  AND  NORTH-SOUTH  ISSUES 

On  nontrade  issues,  we  reaffirmed 
the  strength  of  the  American  security 
commitment  to  South  Korea.  There  is 
near-unanimous  support  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  for  the  continued 


presence  of  the  approximately  40.000 
American  troops  stationed  in  South 
Korea,  as  long  as  there  remains  a  real 
and  significant  military  threat  from 
the  north.  We  received  some  very  so- 
bering briefings,  from  our  own  Embas- 
sy and  military  personnel  and  from 
ROK  officials,  on  the  strength  and 
modernization  of  North  Koreas  mili- 
tary forces.  The  north  has  a  standing 
armed  force  of  about  1  million,  with 
more  than  5  million  others  in  active 
reserve— an  astounding  one-third  of 
the  entire  population  of  19  million 
active  in  the  armed  forces.  Pyongyang 
has  simultaneously  tightened  its  polit- 
ical ties  to  the  Soviet  Union— mainly 
at  the  expense  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Moscow  has  responded  by 
providing  several  new  and  dangerous 
weapons  systems  to  the  north,  includ- 
ing Mig-23's.  North  Korean  Migs, 
from  their  base  closest  to  the  DMZ. 
can  be  over  Seoul  in  6  minutes. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  see  some 
hope  in  the  opening  of  direct  contacts 
between  the  south  and  the  north, 
through  the  Red  Cross  family  reunifi- 
cation and  the  economic  talks.  If  the 
North  Koreans  are  seriously  interest- 
ed in  using  these  contacts  to  reduce 
tensions  on  the  peninsula— and  that  Is 
a  very  big  if— the  ROK  Government  Is 
ready  to  meet  them  halfway. 

TRIP  TO  THE  DEMILITARIZED  ZONE  I DM21 

The  delegation  visited  the  DMZ.  to 
receive  briefings  on  the  security  situa- 
tion and  to  meet  with  American  troops 
stationed  there.  The  reality  of  the 
North  Korean  threat  comes  home 
when  you  traverse  the  very  short  dis- 
tance from  Seoul  to  the  DMZ  and 
when  you  observe  first  hand  the 
North  Korean  presence  just  over  the 
border. 

I  am  pleased,  though  not  surprised, 
to  report  on  the  excellent  state  of  our 
troops.  They  know  why  they  are 
there,  they're  determined  to  do  the 
job  and  their  morale  is  high— they  are 
ready  to  meet  any  threat  that  arises. 

DOMESTIC  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

We  congratulated  the  South  Korean 
officials  on  the  selection  of  Seoul  as 
host  for  the  1988  Summer  Olympic 
Games,  an  honor  of  which  the  ROK 
leadership  is  Justifiably  proud.  We  also 
noted,  though,  that  with  the  honor 
would  go  the  increasingly  harsh  spot- 
light of  international  attention,  which 
would  focus  not  only  on  the  games  but 
also  on  Korean  society  in  general.  In 
that  context,  we  expressed  our  con- 
cern about  the  limitations  on  peaceful 
dissent,  especially  the  Imprisonment 
or  prohibition  of  political  activities  by 
opponents  of  the  Government,  and  we 
urged  the  gradual  liberalization  of  the 
political  system. 

Following  are  brief  summaries  of  our 
most  important  meetings  with  South 
Korean  officials. 


PRESIDENT  CHUN 

The  delegation  reassured  Chun  of 
the  strong  support  in  the  Congress  for 
close  American-Korean  ties,  including 
the  continued  presence  of  American 
forces  in  South  Korea  as  long  as  there 
was  a  serious  threat  from  the  north. 
At  the  same  time,  we  explained  to 
Chun  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
view  our  high  trade  deficits.  We 
stressed  that  the  resulting  unemploy- 
ment and  other  problems  had  dramati- 
cally raised  the  political  stakes  at 
home.  The  American  people  are  de- 
manding action  to  reduce  those  defi- 
cits. Congress  is  prepared  to  act.  and 
soon,  if  no  other  way  is  found  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  We  specifically 
noted  that  our  $4  billion  imbalance 
with  South  Korea  was  too  large  and 
would  have  to  be  pared  quickly. 

President  Chun  stressed  the  ROKs 
deep  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States,  beginning  with  the  sacrifices 
made  by  Americans  during  the  Korean 
war;  the  continued  U.S.  security  com- 
mitment and  pre.sence  of  American 
troops  in  South  Korea;  and  the  large 
American  contributions  to  South 
Koreas  economic  miracle. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  United 
States,  because  of  its  position  as  leader 
of  the  free  world,  must  remain  both 
militarily  and  economically  strong.  In 
that  context,  he  expressed  under- 
standing of  our  deep  distress  over  both 
our  budget  and  trade  deficits  and 
promised  that  South  Korea  would  do 
its  utmost  to  cooperate  with  us  in  re- 
solving these  problems,  while  noting 
that  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
South  Korean  economy  and  domestic 
problems  limited  what  Seoul  could  do. 
Chun  also  made  the  case  that  South 
Korea  should  be  viewed  as  a  special 
case,  in  light  of  the  threat  from  North 
Korea,  the  ROKs  heavy  expenditures 
on  defense— 6  percent  of  GNP— and  its 
relatively  low  level  of  per  capita  GNP. 
Above  all.  he  stressed  that  South 
Korea  was  different  than  and  should 
not  be  lumped  by  us  with  Japan  as  a 
trade  problem. 

Chun  also  said  that  in  his  extensive 
personal  diplomacy  — he  has  met  with 
leaders  of  111  different  countries, 
many  of  them  from  the  Third  World— 
the  point  he  always  makes  is  that  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  has 
brought  South  Korea  security  and  rel- 
ative prosperity.  In  contrast,  those 
countries  which  cooperate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  achieve  little  progress. 

PRIME  MINISTER  LHO 

The  delegation  stressed  to  Lho  that, 
unless  the  ROK  takes  concrete  and  ef- 
fective steps  to  reduce  our  deficits 
within  2  or  3  months,  at  most.  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  act.  The  delegation 
cited  computers  and  tobacco  products 
as  examples  of  American  products 
which  could  compete  effectively  in  a 
free  market  in  Korea.  We  acknowl- 
edged Lho's  points  that  Korea  is  dif- 


ferent than  Japan  and  has  its  own  eco- 
nomic problems,  such  as  a  labor  force 
working  on  the  margins  of  poverty, 
with  potential  for  domestic  unrest  if 
unemployment  should  increase  But 
we  also  outlined  our  own  economic 
problems— per  capita  debt  more  than 
eight  times  as  large  as  South  Korea's, 
high  budget  deficits  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  imports. 

DEPUTY  PRIME  MINISTER  SHIN 

The  delegation  predicted  that,  if 
Seoul  did  not  take  strong  action  soon 
to  reduce  our  overall  trade  deficit  by 
opening  its  markets,  the  Congress 
would  act  unilaterally— the  votes  were 
there  to  pass  a  strong  trade  bill,  possi- 
bly within  2  months.  The  delegation 
particularly  raised  the  problems  of  re- 
strictions on  the  import  of  computers. 
citrus  products,  and  motion  pictures. 
the  Government  monopoly  on  sales  of 
tobacco  products,  quotas  on  imported 
textiles  and  high  tariffs  on  a  large 
number  of  products,  including  alcohol- 
ic beverages. 

We  also  cited  serious  concerns  about 
South  Korea's  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  intellectual  prop- 
erty, though  we  acknowledged  some 
progress. 

Shin  responded  that  the  ROK  un- 
derstood America's  problems  and  was 
committed  to  doing  what  it  could  to 
help.  He  asked  the  delegation  to  keep 
several  factors  in  mind.  South  Korea 
had  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  only  in  the  last  few 
years.  Because  of  that  surplus,  Seoul 
had  already  removed  many  import  re- 
strictions and  hoped  to  be  able  to  act 
on  some  of  the  specific  items  we  raised 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  He  noted 
that  some  products,  though,  were  es- 
pecially sensitive  domestically,  such  as 
cigarettes  and  citrus— progress  on 
those  would  be  more  difficult. 

Noting  that  the  South  Korean  cur- 
rency was  tied  to  a  basket  of  curren- 
cies dominated  by  the  dollar,  he  said 
that  South  Korea  as  a  result  had  not 
benefited  much  In  its  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  the  strong  dollar. 
He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  a  new 
GATT  round  could  help  resolve  some 
trade  problems,  both  internationally 
and  bilaterally.  In  response,  the  dele- 
gation expressed  the  view  that  a  new 
GATT  round,  properly  structured, 
might  be  helpful  but  not  in  the  time- 
frame demanded  by  the  urgency  of 
our  bilateral  problem. 

rORIIGN  MINISTER  LEI 

The  delegation  stressed  the  strong 
support  in  the  Senate  for  close  United 
States-Republic  of  Korea  ties  and  a 
continued  close  security  relationship. 
The  ensuing  discussion  centered  on 
two  Issues:  dissent  on  campus  in  South 
Korea  and  the  Soviet-North  Korean 
relationship. 

The  delegation  questioned  Lee  care- 
fully about  the  justification  and  proce- 
dures    for     the     "special     education 


camps'  which  the  ROK  was  consider- 
ing establishmg,  where  campus  dissi- 
dents reportedly  would  be  sent.  We  ex- 
pressed the  concern  that  the  camps 
could  be  misused,  or  at  least  seen,  as  a 
method  of  quashing  legitimate  dissent 
Noting  that  the  Olympias  and  other 
events  would  focus  international  at- 
tention on  South  Korea,  the  delega- 
tion said  the  country  would  suffer  the 
special  vulnerability  of  a  relatively 
open  society  to  outside  criticism— if 
political  rights  were  denied,  it  would 
be  noted  and  reported  and  be  to  the 
long-term  detriment  of  the  ROK 

Stressing  the  immediacy  of  the 
threat  from  the  north.  Lee  said 
Seoul's  chief  priority  was  stability, 
without  which  no  other  progress— In- 
cluding in  the  north-south  talks— was 
possible.  As  a  result,  the  Government 
was  in  the  process  of  promulgating 
new  regulations  to  handle  campus  dis- 
sent. The  "special  education  camps" 
are  to  be  established  as  a  voluntary  al- 
ternative to  prison,  for  students  who 
had  violated  the  law. 

On  the  question  of  Soviet-North 
Korean  relations,  the  delegation  ex- 
pressed strong  concern  about  the 
north's  Soviet-underwritten  military 
buildup.  Lee  said  South  Korea,  too. 
was  worried,  especially  with  the  arriv- 
al of  Mig-23's  He  said  Pyongyang  was 
clearly  moving  closer  to  Moscow  than 
the  People's  Republic  of  China— the 
Chinese  were  not  even  invited  to  the 
August  15  celebration  of  Korean  inde- 
pendence in  the  north 

Despite  these  concerns,  Lee  said  the 
south  was  seriously,  though  cautious- 
ly, pursuing  talks  with  the  north, 
through  the  Red  Cross  and  directly  on 
economic  questions.  The  north  has 
even  put  out  feelers  on  the  question  of 
participating  in  some  way  in  the 
Olympics.  The  main  issue,  though. 
said  Lee,  was  whether  the  north  was 
serious  about  these  contacts  and  had 
in  fact  given  up  its  determination  to 
conquer  the  south  militarily— that  re- 
mained to  be  seen 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  SPEAKER  LEE  AND  OTHER 
ASSEMBLYMEN 

The  codel  stressed  the  political  sen- 
sitivity of  our  massive  trade  deficits  in 
the  United  States  and  called  on  the  as- 
semblymen, as  fellow  legislators,  to 
work  cooperatively  with  us  to  avoid 
the  need  for  unilateral,  protectionist 
action  by  either  side.  AtKDve  all.  we 
said,  what  is  needed  is  for  Korea  to 
open  its  markets  equitably  to  our  ex- 
ports, such  as  computers  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  We  also  stressed  the  need 
for  better  protection  of  intellectual 
property.  The  assemblymen  expressed 
understanding  of  our  political  dilem- 
ma and  support  for  greater  market 
opening  at  home.  At  the  same  time, 
they  contrasted  Korea's  situation  with 
Japan's,  which  has  a  much  larger 
trade  surplus  and  far  lower  spending 
on  defense. 
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JAPAN 

The  second  stop  of  our  trip  was 
Japan— August  18-20.  While  there,  we 
met  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone, 
Foreign  Minister  Abe.  Finance  Minis- 
ter Talceshita,  International  Trade 
and  Industry  [MITI]  Minister  Murata, 
Agriculture  Minister  Sato  and  a  group 
of  Liberal  Democratic  Party  [LDP] 
Diet  leaders,  including  LDP  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nikaido.  We  also  had  a  session 
with  leaders  of  the  Japanese  business 
organization  Keidanren. 

TRADE 

Our  huge  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
was  the  central  focus  of  virtually  all  of 
our  meetings.  This  year,  that  deficit  is 
expected  to  reach  $50  billion.  We  told 
all  of  the  Japanese  with  whom  we  met 
that  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
tolerate  deficits  of  that  magnitude. 
Economically,  they  distort  interna- 
tional capital  flows,  undercut  Ameri- 
can growth  and  cost  us  thousands  of 
jobs.  Politically,  they  have  become  the 
political  issue  at  home,  as  affected 
constituent  groups  rightly  demand 
that  we  do  something  to  resolve  the 
problem.  We.  frankly,  predicted  that. 
In  the  current  environment,  the  defi- 
cits would  come  down,  either  through 
quick,  cooperative  bilateral  action  or 
through  unilateral  action  by  the 
United  States,  led  by  the  Congress. 

Japan  must  move  quickly  and  deci- 
sively to  open  its  markets.  It  must 
reduce  tariffs  on  items  like  wood  prod- 
ucts, alcoholic  beverages,  and  confec- 
tionary products.  It  must  eliminate 
quotas  on  beef,  citrus,  and  other  agri- 
cultural goods.  It  must  allow  national 
treatment  for  U.S.  air  cargo  carriers. 
And  it  must  eliminate  the  complex 
array  of  nontariff  barriers  to  our 
goods  and  services  which  deny  so 
many  American  firms  fair  access  to 
Japanese  markets. 

The  delegation  did  acknowledge 
that,  despite  all  the  barriers  to  our  im- 
ports. Japan  was  nonetheless  one  of 
our  major  markets,  taking,  for  exam- 
ple, about  20  percent  of  all  of  our  agri- 
cultural exports.  We  also  expressed 
our  understanding  that  all  of  our 
problems  do  not  originate  in  Japan  or 
our  other  trading  partners.  We  need  to 
put  our  own  house  in  order,  by  reduc- 
ing our  budget  deficits,  getting  the 
dollar  back  to  an  equitable  level  and 
taking  other  steps  to  make  our  export 
effort  more  effective.  We  in  the  dele- 
gation pledged  our  best  efforts  to 
achieve  such  results. 

But  the  bottom  line  of  our  message 
was  that,  politically  and  practically 
speaking,  time  is  running  out.  Unless 
Japan  acts  soon,  the  tide  of  protec- 
tionism is  going  to  overwhelm  us,  to 
the  long-term  detriment  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  a  speech  that 
I  delivered  to  the  Japanese  National 
Press  Club,  which  reiterates  and  ex- 


pands on  many  of  these  trade-related 
themes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Bob  Dole.  Majority 
Leader,  United  States  Senate.  Japan  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  August  1<>.  1985 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  at  your  prestigi- 
ous National   Press  Club.   It   is   indeed  an 
honor  I  shall  long  cherish. 

Our  ties  with  Japan  are  among  the  most 
important  in  the  world.  They  are  based  on  a 
set  of  shared  security,  political,  and  econom- 
ic goals.  We  are  friends  and  our  delegation 
is  here  in  that  spirit.  While  our  relationship 
is  fundamentally  sound  the  trade  ifsue 
threatens  to  undermine  it. 

So  let  me  get  to  the  point.  I  speak  today 
not  as  a  specialist  in  the  intricacies  of  inter- 
national trade  or  one  with  easy  answers. 
But  as  the  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  know  the  mood  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  American  people.  Both  believe  we 
have  a  critical  trade  problem.  They  are  de- 
manding that  something  be  done  now. 

We  cam  no  longer  avoid  a  trade  confronta- 
tion. We  have  one.  The  time  is  past  for  ges- 
tures. Immediate  action  is  needed.  It  is  es- 
sential that  your  press,  as  well  as  your  Gov- 
ernment and  busines-s  leaders,  understand 
how  critical  the  problem  is. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  take  a  step  back. 
Most  responsible  policymakers,  including 
Members  of  Congress  and  business  men  and 
women,  understand  that  trade  is  a  very  com- 
plex issue.  Our  massive  trade  deficit  has  sev- 
eral causes— certainly  not  all  created  by 
Japan,  nor  do  we  seek  to  make  your  Govern- 
ment the  .scapegoat. 

THE  VALUE  Of  THE  DOLLAR 

Many  feel  strongly  that  the  most  Impor- 
tant cause  of  our  trade  problem  is  of  our 
own  making— the  value  of  the  dollar.  Since 
1980  the  dollar  has  appreciated  by  30  to  40 
percent  against  other  major  currencies.  This 
makes  our  exports  substantially  more  ex- 
pensive and  our  imports  much  cheaper. 

Many  of  us  believe  a  major  cause  for  the 
dollar's  rise  is  budget  deficits.  Even  with  the 
recent  reductions  in  our  Federal  spending, 
budget  deficits  will  be  in  the  $200  billion 
range  for  years  to  come.  This  flood  of  red 
ink  drives  up  interest  rates  and  makes  the 
dollar  more  attractive. 

In  an  effort  to  slow  the  hemorrhage,  some 
in  our  Congress  mounted  a  serious  attack  on 
the  budget  deficit.  We  failed  in  our  effort  as 
evidenced  by  the  insufficient  savings  in  the 
compromise  budget  resolution  passed  last 
month.  More  should  be  done  but  realistical- 
ly the  window  of  opportunity  Is  probably 
closed  for  some  time. 

GROWTH  EXACERBATES  TRADE  DEFICITS 

A  second  factor  contributing  to  our  un- 
precedented trade  deficit  is  that  the  U.S. 
economy  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  our  trading  partners.  Therefore,  we  buy 
more  from  them  than  ever  before.  The  debt 
problems  of  the  developing  countries  have 
made  this  situation  worse. 

A  third  theory  suggested  by  Government 
and  industry  leaders  in  Japan  to  explain  the 
lack  of  U.S.  competitiveness  Is  that  U.S.  ex- 
porters lack  long-term  commitment,  refuse 
to  make  an  effort,  or  simply  fall  to  adapt  to 
market  conditions.  Given  our  demonstrated 
marketing  prowess  In  other  countries— It  Is 
difficult  to  accept  this  theory. 

TRADE  IS  A  GLOBAL  PROBLEM 

As  previously  stated,  our  trade  problem  Is 
neither  solely  self-Induced   nor  limited   to 


Japan.  Canada  has  a  huge  positive  trade 
balance  with  us.  Brazil.  Taiwan,  and  Korea 
also  sell  much  more  than  they  buy.  These, 
and  other  countries,  sometimes  deny  us 
equal  access  to  their  markets  while  taking 
full  advantage  of  ours. 

BIG  PROBLEM  IS  JAPAN 

None  of  this  can  erase  the  fact  that  our 
major  problem  Is  with  Japan.  Our  predicted 
trade  deficit  this  year  of  $50  billion  will  be 
larger  than  our  total  international  deficit 
just  3  years  ago. 

The  situation  has  grown  dramatically 
worse  in  recent  years.  Your  trade  surplus 
with  us  increased  by  more  than  70  percent 
last  year  and  at  the  current  pace  will  in- 
crease by  another  35  percent  this  year.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  would  tolerate 
such  an  imbalance. 

Your  markets  are  closed  to  many  Ameri- 
can products  even  when  they  are  the  best  in 
the  world.  In  the  telecommunications  field, 
for  example,  we  are  second  to  none  Yet  we 
have  great  difficulty  selling  here.  The  same 
IS  true  of  many  other  high  technology  prod- 
ucts. Lumber,  plywood,  and  paper  could  al.so 
be  sold  in  great  volume  in  Japan  but  high 
tariffs  and  other  barriers  keep  them  out. 
Agricultural  products  are  sold  here,  but  If 
your  markets  were  truly  open,  the  quanti- 
ties would  be  much  greater.  The  list  of  ex- 
amples could  go  on  and  on. 

This  is  not  just  an  American  problem, 
every  country  In  the  world  has  had  enor- 
mous difficulty  selling  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  Japan.  It's  not  just  a  question  of  the 
high-valued  dollar  or  U.S.  marketing  fail- 
ures that  has  created  this  situation. 

EXAMPLES  OP  JAPANESE  RESTRICTIONS 

American  producers  face  a  multitude  of 
market  restrictions  here.  You  Impose  quotas 
on  beef,  citrus,  and  other  agriculture  prod- 
ucts despite  limited  domestic  production 
and  high  potential  demand.  You  have  pro- 
hibitively high  tariffs  on  wine,  chocolates, 
and  wood  products. 

There  are  any  number  of  additional  exam- 
ples of  how  Japan  imposes  restrictions  on 
foreign  imports  from  tobacco,  to  satellites, 
to  consumer  Items.  Your  testing  and  stand- 
ards rules  contribute  to  keeping  foreign 
products  out  as  do  your  customs  regula- 
tions. Indeed  the  Japanese  system  Is  notori- 
ous afnong  foreign  businessmen.  It  has  ac- 
complished in  many  areas  what  tariffs  and 
quotas  could  not  do. 

You  also  restrict  competition  In  services 
where  the  United  States  Is  quite  competi- 
tive. We  could  compete  effectively  in  bank- 
ing, finance,  shipping,  and  International 
legal  services,  for  example. 

In  sum.  the  fundamental  problem  Is  that 
your  market  is  not  sufficiently  open  to  our 
products  and  services.  Its  opening  is  an  es- 
sential first  step  toward  solving  our  trade 
problem. 

Prime  Minister  Nakasone  realizes  that 
major  changes  must  be  taken  to  open  your 
markets  and  his  recently  announced  action 
program  was  a  small  step  forward.  But  the 
3-year  implementation  period  Ignores  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  and  falls  to  respond 
to  many  of  our  top  priorities. 

New  Inltiailves  should  be  judged  by  their 
results  in  Increased  sales.  Six  previous  liber- 
alization programs  resulted  in  few  new 
sales.  A  clear  and  specific  commitment  to 
reduce  our  bilateral  deficit,  through  a  dra- 
matic Increase  in  American  exports  Is 
needed. 

Some  have  suggested  other  approaches  as 
well.  One  idea  is  to  raise  the  value  of  your 
currency.  Another  is  to  voluntarily  restrict 


exports.  A  third  suggestion  is  for  Japan  to 
stimulate  economic  demand. 

I  am  certainly  not  here  to  advocate  any  of 
these  or  other  particular  remedies,  but 
based  on  my  assessment  of  the  mood  of 
Congress,  I  can  report  that  the  ■•protection- 
ist pot"  is  about  to  boll  over. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  ROLE  IN  TRADE 
POLICYMAKING 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  to  you  that  our 
Constitution  gives  Congress  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  trade.  While  in  recent  years 
we  have  ceded  much  of  this  authority  to  the 
executive  branch,  the  time  is  probably  ap- 
proaching when  Congress  might  well  impose 
tighter  constraints  on  executive  negotiating 
authority  and  limit  the  broad  discretion  the 
executive  branch  has  in  trade  matters. 

THE  MOOD  IN  CONGRESS 

The  belief  among  American  business  men 
and  women,  our  farmers,  and  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs,  is  that  our  current 
trade  relationship  is  not  fair.  This  has  gen- 
erated a  powerful  momentum  in  Congress  to 
enact  some  kind  of  legislation.  Hundreds  of 
trade  bills  have  been  introduced  this  year. 
They  range  from  surcharges  on  all  imported 
goods,  to  attempts  to  provide  protection  to 
specific  industries,  to  proposals  to  change 
our  laws  governing  unfair  trade  practices. 
One  bill  that  may  be  considered  in  the  next 
60  days  focuses  specifically  on  Japan. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  I  have  never  seen 
stronger  congressional  sentiment  for  acting 
on  the  trade  front.  My  colleagues,  yes  even 
the  most  responsible  ones,  are  tired  of  what 
they  perceive  as  basic  unfairness.  They  are 
convinced  of  the  need  to  address  the  situa- 
tion one  way  or  another. 

We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
maintaining  a  global  trading  system  with 
open  markets  is  in  our  mutual  interest  and 
we  are  aware  of  the  negative  consequences 
of  retaliation.  Most  of  us  reject  protection- 
ism and  strive  ir^tead  for  a  system  of  trade 
based  on  equal  access  to  all  markets.  We 
welcome  fair  competition  from  abroad— it 
improves  our  industry  and  makes  us  more 
efficient.  As  a  Senator  from  an  agricultural 
Slate.  I  appreciate  the  benefits  of  trade  and 
the  peril  that  flows  from  attempts  to  close 
borders. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  trade  Is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  major  political  issue  in 
the  1986  and  1988  elections.  Many  in  Con- 
gress are  already  moving  to  gain  early  polti- 
cal  advantage  and  in  this  highly  charged  at- 
mosphere administration  opposition  would 
not  be  enough  to  forestall  action  for  long 
and  even  a  Presidential  veto  might  be  swept 
aside.  Certainly  the  Government  of  Japan 
can  fully  appreciate  that  political  pressure 
cannot  be  ignored  forever. 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  GATT  ROUND 

Some  counsel  Congress  that  the  answer 
lies  in  a  new  round  of  negotiations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Those  who  are  leading  this  effort 
should  realize  that  there  is  growing  skepti- 
cism in  the  Congress  about  launching  such 
an  initiative.  With  the  magnitude  of  deficits 
the  United  States  is  facing,  there  Is  very 
little  we  could  give  up  in  new  negotiations 
and  to  expect  others  to  make  significant 
unilateral  concessions  seem  totally  unrealis- 
tic. 

Nonetneless,  such  talks  could  possibly  be 
helpful  if  the  agenda  fully  addresses  the 
real  issues  in  world  trade.  We  need  to  devel- 
op effective  rules  to  eliminate  subsidies,  and 
to  ensure  equal  access  in  all  markets.  Rules 
must  be  developed  to  open  up  trade  in  agri- 
culture    and     services.     The     negotiations 


should  also  strive  to  bring  the  developing 
countries  more  fully  within  the  disciplines 
of  the  international  trading  rules. 

A  new  round,  however,  will  take  years  to 
negotiate.  Congress  will  not  tolerate  the 
status  quo  for  that  length  of  time.  The  real 
timeframe  is  much  shorter  and  those  who 
would  use  a  new  round  as  a  way  to  delay  or 
divert  Congress  will  not  likely  succeed. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude  by  reaffirming  that  the 
relationship  between  our  countries  is  among 
the  most  important  in  the  world.  I  appear 
here  today  as  a  friend,  to  candidly  report 
the  growing  surge  of  congressional  impa- 
tience which  mirrors  the  frustration  felt 
across  America. 

I  have  not  exaggerated  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing at  home  on  this  issue.  I  can  assure  you 
that  you  will  witness  stong  congressional  re- 
action unless  prompt  and  dramatic  correc- 
tive measures  are  instituted  here. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  OUR  BILATERAL  RELATIONS 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  ex- 
pressed to  the  Japanese  our  conviction 
that  we  have  no  more  important  bilat- 
eral relationship  than  with  Japan  and 
that,  apart  from  the  trade  question, 
our  bilateral  relations  are  in  excellent 
shape.  Our  countries  share  almost  all 
the  same  strategic  interests  and  goals, 
both  in  north  Asia  and  globally,  and 
we  cooperate  fully  and  to  great  effect 
on  international  political  issues. 

The  delegation  noted  strong  Senate 
support  for  the  basing  arrangements 
which  we  have  in  Japan,  which  are  es- 
sential to  regional  security  and  to  bal- 
ance a  growing  Soviet  presence  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  We  also  expressed 
the  hope  that  Japan  would  continue 
to  increase  its  defense  spending,  which 
is  now  bumping  up  against  the  1  per- 
cent of  GNP  limit  which  has  been 
Government  policy. 

Following  are  brief  summaries  of  our 
most  important  meetings  with  Japa- 
nese officials. 

PRIME  MINISTER  NAKASONE 

Nakasone  opened  our  meeting  by  ex- 
pressing the  view  that,  overall,  Ameri- 
can-Japanese bilateral  relations  were 
excellent.  Our  extensive  cooperation, 
he  said,  is  based  on  our  shared  com- 
mitment to  democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise and  serves  our  own  countries  and 
the  world  at  large  Nakasone  reaf- 
firmed his  commitment  to  do  every- 
thing he  could  to  resolve  cooperatively 
suiy  bilateral  problems  which  exist, 
even  though  his  powers  and  Influence 
are  not  unlimited. 

The  delegation  responded  by  noting 
the  strong  Senate  support  for  the 
United  States-Japan  alliance  and  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  Naka.sone's 
efforts  to  Improve  ties  between  our 
countries  even  further  We  noted  that 
we  came  to  Japan  as  friends,  to  reaf- 
firm our  friendship.  But.  a£  friends,  we 
also  wanted  to  speak  candidly  about 
any  problem  which  existed. 

The  delegation  stressed  that  the 
overriding  bilateral  Issue  was  the  huge 
rapidly  growing  trade  imbalance  be- 
tween our  countries.  While  there  are 


understanding  and  appreciation  of  Na- 
kasone's  personal  efforts  to  help  re- 
dress this  imbalance,  even  in  the  face 
of  strong  domestic  counterpressures,  it 
was  not  clear  that  all  elements  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  society 
shared  the  Prime  Minister's  conunit- 
ment.  It  appeared,  the  delegation  said, 
that  elements  of  the  bureaucracy, 
some  of  the  business  community  and 
some  strong  pressure  groups  were  still 
doing  everything  possible  to  thwart 
the  intent  of  Nakasone's  own  market- 
opening  programs. 

Noting  that  despite  their  own  strong 
views  they  were  only  "moderates"  on 
the  trade  deficit  issue  compared  to 
many  in  Congress,  delegation  members 
outlined  the  political  pressures  that 
were  building  In  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially growing  out  of  the  disman- 
tling of  many  of  our  traditional  indus- 
tries and  the  resulting  unemployment 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans.  We 
stressed  that  time  was  running  out  for 
a  joint,  cooperative  solution  to  this 
problem,  and  we  urged  Nakasone  to  re- 
double his  efforts  to  bring  his  bu- 
reaucracy and  other  power  centers  in 
Japan  Into  line  behind  an  effective 
program  to  reduce  the  Japanese  sur- 
plus. 

Nakasone  stated  his  belief  that  the 
problem  of  a  recalcitrant  bureaucracy 
is  being  solved,  through  his  strong, 
persistent  efforts  to  remove  bureau- 
cratic bottlenecks  to  market-opening. 

Nongovernmental  pressure  groups, 
especially  those  with  strong  represen- 
tation In  the  Diet,  are  a  more  difficult 
problem,  he  said.  He  noted  that  politi- 
cal pressures  In  Japan  were  no  less 
real  and  potent  than  In  the  United 
States.  Nonetheless,  he  was  working  to 
bring  Diet  Members,  especially  fellow 
LDP  members,  around  to  the  view 
that  Japan  must  take  major  market- 
opening  steps.  It  was  the  hardest  Job 
he  has  encountered  in  40  years  of  poli- 
tics, he  said,  but  he  Is  trying  his  best, 
and  he  will  achieve  positive  results,  at 
most  within  the  3  year  timetable  of 
the  action  program  announced  In  July. 

POREIGN  MIKISTEB  ABE 

The  delegation  noted  growing  con- 
cern In  the  United  States  that  our  seri- 
ous trade  imbalance  could  begin  to 
Impact  on  our  broader  relations,  de- 
spite the  best  Intentions  of  both  sides. 
More  serious  economic  problems  In 
the  United  States,  for  example,  could 
well  lead  to  cuts  in  our  defense  spend- 
ing, exacerbating  the  issue  of  Japa- 
nese defense  spending,  which  already 
is  something  of  a  problem  between  us. 

Abe  said  he  welcomed  frank  talk  on 
trade  and  any  other  issues  between  us. 
He  joined  in  hoping  that  our  trade 
problems  would  not  impact  on  other 
aspects  of  our  relations,  especially  our 
security  ties,  which  would  be,  he  said, 
"a  disaster  for  both  of  us."  He  termed 
our  bilateral  relations  a  "global  part- 
nership."  in  which   we  cooperate  on 
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problems  throughout  the  world.  As 
one  example,  he  cited  the  rapid 
growth  in  Japanese  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing, which  in  absolute  terms  is  now 
about  half  of  ours  and  which  is  pro- 
jected to  equal  ours  in  about  7  years- 
it  is  one  of  only  two  areas  which  were 
increased  in  this  years  Government 
budget.  Moreover,  our  two  countries 
cooperate  closely  in  our  aid  efforts  in 
many  places,  such  as  Latin  America, 
the  Middle  East  and  southern  Europe, 
to  the  benefit  of  both  of  us. 

Abe  said  that,  despite  the  wishes  of 
both  sides,  we  understood  the  political 
pressures  in  the  United  States  and 
itnew  there  could  be  ■spillover"  to 
other  aspects  of  our  relations  unless 
both  sides  addressed  the  trade  prob- 
lem urgently.  He  said  that  "drastic  im- 
provement" in  the  Imbalance  was  "im- 
possible" in  the  immediate  future,  but 
Japan  was  determined  to  demonstrate 
its  good  faith  and  establish  a  clear 
trend  of  improvement. 

During  our  meeting,  we  also  had  a 
useful  exchange  of  views  with  Abe  on 
the  situation  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula, in  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

riNANCE  MINISTER  TAXESHITA 

Stressing  that  our  trade  deficits 
have  become  a  major  political  issue  at 
home,  the  delegation  asked  Takeshi- 
ta's  views  on  four  particular  questions 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  purview  of 
his  ministry. 

First.  The  Japanese  Government's 
various  "action  programs"  to  open  its 
markets  to  American  exports:  Take- 
shita  said  he  was  aware  of  American 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  so  far 
achieved.  He  promised  that  Japan 
would  follow  through  on  all  aspects  of 
the  July  program,  including  a  broad 
range  of  tariff  cuts. 

Second.  Government  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate domestic  demand:  Takeshita  said 
a  special  committee  has  been  set  up  to 
study  ways  to  encourage  the  consump- 
tion of  imports,  with  an  initial  report 
due  in  mid-Octot)er.  He  also  said  there 
would  be  increased  spending  on  public 
works— the  largest  contemplated 
project:  A  $10-$20  billion  bridge  across 
Tokyo  Bay;  a  review  of  Government 
land  holdings,  to  identify  good  sites 
for  new  projects;  encouragement  of  a 
shorter  workweek,  to  stimulate  spend- 
ing on  leisure-time  activities;  and  the 
weeding  out  of  Goverrunent  regula- 
tions which  retard  growth. 

Third.  Dollar/yen  exchange  rate 
issue:  Takeshita  said  that  Nakasone 
accords  the  issue  highest  priority— he 
receives  an  exchange  rate  update 
three  times  dally.  Takeshita  predicted 
the  yen  would  depreciate  In  the  short 
run.  because  of  high  American  Interest 
rates,  but  would  move  toward  an 
"equilibrium  level"  in  the  longer  run. 
He  stressed  that  Japan  was  adhering 
to  the  1982  bilateral  yen-dollar  agree- 
ment negotiated  with  the  United 
States. 


Fourth.  U.S.  financial  services  firms: 
U.S.  trust  banks  have  been  able  to  op- 
erate in  Japan  for  several  years — six 
are  now  active.  Takeshita  predicted 
that  a  Japanese  Government  report 
due  in  November  would  open  the  door 
to  U.S.  firms'  membership  in  the 
Tokyo  Stock  Exchange. 

MITI  MINISTER  MURATA 

The  delegation  said  its  bottom  line 
aim  w£is  to  let  Japan  know  it  must 
open  its  markets  on  an  equitable  basis 
to  American  exports.  Tariff  reductions 
and  other  reforms  in  the  July  action 
program,  though  significant,  were  'too 
little,  too  late  and  too  slow."  The  dele- 
gation cited  several  areas  where  Japan 
should  move  immediately  to  Increase 
Its  purchase  of  American  products:  ag- 
ricultural products,  including  citrus 
fruits  and  apples,  aircraft,  and  forest 
products. 

Murata  defended  the  action  pro- 
gram, saying  that  It  reflects  a 
"changed  mentality"  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese.  As  part  of  the  followup. 
Mlti  will  meet  with  the  heads  of  134 
Japanese  companies  to  encourage 
them  to  "buy  American." 

Murata  said  a  new  GATT  round  was 
"necessary "  to  open  Japan  markets. 
The  delegation  Indicated  there  was  a 
great  skepticism  in  Congress  about  a 
new  round,  since  other  international 
trade  agreements,  such  as  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Agreement,  have  led  to  unin- 
tended floods  of  foreign  products  into 
the  American  market. 

AGRICULTURE  MINISTER  SATO 

The  delegation  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  Japan's  large  purchases  of 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  but  pressed 
for  greater  market  access  for  a  range 
of  products  In  Sato's  Jurisdiction:  Beef 
and  citrus— where  a  1984  agreement 
was  being  seriously  undercut  because 
of  Japan's  implementing  regulations- 
other  agricultural  products— for  exam- 
ple, noncitrus  fruits  and  nuts— and 
wood  products.  The  delegation  noted 
that  Japan  exports  seven  times  as 
much  In  wood  products  to  the  United 
States  as  we  export  to  Japan,  even 
though  we  have  a  clear  competitive 
advantage  in  that  Industry.  While  ac- 
knowledging the  pressure  for  protec- 
tion from  Japanese  farmers,  the  dele- 
gation also  noted  that  Japan  was  Jeop- 
ardizing the  well-being  of  Its  manufac- 
turing workers,  who  are  highly  de- 
pendent on  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  their  Jobs  and  who  will  be 
directly  affected  If  we  react  to  Japa- 
nese restrictions  with  our  own;  for  ex- 
ample, on  auto  Imports. 

DIET  AND  LOP  LEADER  NIKAIOO  AND  OTHER 
MEMBERS  or  DIET 

The  delegation  outlined  for  the  Diet 
Members  the  intensity  of  feeling  in 
the  United  States  on  the  trade  deficits 
issue,  which  may  well  be  the  political 
issue  of  1986  and  perhaps  even  1988. 
We  expressed  understanding  that  the 
Diet  Members  had  their  own  political 


constituencies  to  deal  with,  but  we 
urged  that  they  take  the  broadest  pos- 
sible view— protecting  their  farmers, 
for  example,  while  putting  their  man- 
ufacturing workers  at  risk  of  their  jobs 
made  little  long-term  sense.  The  dele- 
gation also  offered  its  perception  that 
the  problem  was  a  very  broad-based 
one— attitudes  and  actions  would  have 
to  change  In  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, the  political  structure,  the  busi- 
ness community,  pressure  groups  and 
society  at  large.  The  Diet  Members 
would  play  a  key  role  in  reshaping  the 
attitudes  and  actions  of  those  groups. 
The  Diet  Members  expressed  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem;  urged  that  we  be  as  patient 
as  possible  and  accept  thai  Japan  was 
acting  in  good  faith;  defended  overall 
Japanese  Government  strategy  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  including  the  July 
action  program;  and  said  solid  results 
would  take  time  but  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

KEIDANRZN 

The  delegation  stressed  that  the 
Japanese  private  sector  had  to  be  at 
the  heart  of  any  serious  effort  to  re- 
dress our  trade  imbalance.  We  also 
stated  frankly  that  there  was  a  real 
question  whether  the  Japanese  busi- 
ness system  was  structured,  and 
whether  most  Japanese  businessmen 
were  prepared,  to  do  what  Is  neces- 
sary—give American  products  fair  con- 
sideration. We  outlined  for  the  Japa- 
nese business  leaders  our  serious  and 
growing  economic  problems  and  told 
them  frankly  that,  absent  a  significant 
turnaround  in  our  trade  situation  with 
Japan,  there  would  be  very  strong, 
probably  overwhelming,  pressure  to 
restrict  Japanese  access  to  our  mar- 
kets. The  Japanese  business  communi- 
ty should  therefore  see  a  resolution  of 
this  problem  as  in  its  own  interest,  not 
as  a  favor  to  the  United  States. 

TAIWAN 

We  visited  Taiwan  from  August  20- 
22.  While  there,  we  met  with  President 
Chiang,  Premier  Yu.  Foreign  Minister 
Chu,  Defense  Minister  Soong.  Eco- 
nomics Minister  Lee.  Communications 
Minister  Lien.  Central  Bank  Deputy 
Governor  Chlen— whose  appointment 
as  Finance  Minister  was  made  the  day 
after  our  meeting— Acting  Minister  of 
Finance  Ll  and  Agricultural  Council 
Chairman  Wang. 

TRADE 

Trade  was  again  very  much  at  the 
top  of  our  agenda,  and  our  basic  mes- 
sage was  much  the  same  as  it  was  in 
South  Korea  and  Japan— our  rapidly 
growing  irside  deficit  with  Taiwan, 
which  will  hit  $12  billion  this  year,  is 
economically  and  politically  intoler- 
able. If  it  is  not  reversed  .soon  through 
cooperative  efforts.  Congress  will 
move  to  reverse  it  unilaterally.  If 
Taiwan  wants  to  have  continued 
access  to  our  markets,  it  must  give  us 
competitive  access  to  its  markets. 
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The  two  primary  points  we  made 
during  the  visit  were:  First,  very  signif- 
icant reductions  are  needed  In  the  ex- 
tremely high  tariffs  on  many  goods  of 
interest  to  American  manufacturers 
and  farmers;  and  second,  significant 
progress  is  also  needed  in  strengthen- 
ing the  protection  of  American  Intel- 
lectual property.  In  addition,  we 
pressed  for  national  treatment  of  our 
companies  in  service  Industries,  such 
as  Insurance,  banking,  motion  picture 
distribution  and  leasing. 

The  principal  barrier  to  our  Imports 
Is  high  tariffs,  many  on  products  of 
special  interest  to  us  in  the  range  of  50 
to  70  percent.  We  reminded  the  Tai- 
wanese that,  in  August,  the  United 
States  presented  to  Taiwan  a  list  of 
174  items  on  which  sharp  tariff  cuts 
are  needed.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant items  on  this  list:  Beef  and  other 
meat  products;  fruits  and  vegetables; 
alcoholic  beverages;  tobacco  products; 
cosmetics  and  toiletries;  agricultural 
chemicals;  wood  products;  and  scientif- 
ic instrumentation.  We  are  still  await- 
ing strong  action  on  this  list  of  items. 

OTHER  ISSUES 

The  delegation  stressed  the  long 
friendship  between  the  American  and 
Taiwanese  people  and  pledged  that  we 
will  never  forget  that  friendship.  We 
reaffirmed  the  strong  Senate  support 
for  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  The 
United  States  remains  committed  to 
helping  the  Taiwanese  people  meet 
their  legitimate  defense  needs.  In 
accord  with  that  act  and  other  agree- 
ments of  our  Government.  We  ex- 
pressed our  strong  hope  that  Taiwan 
would  continue  to  be  able  to  play  a 
full  auid  active  role  in  the  appropriate 
international  organizations,  such  as 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  [ADB]. 

Following  are  brief  summaries  of  our 
most  important  meetings  with  Taiwan- 
ese officials. 

PRESIDENT  CHIANG  CHING-KUO 

The  delegation  told  Chiang  that  we 
came  to  Taiwan  as  long-time  and  loyal 
friends  of  the  Taiwanese  people.  We 
reiterated  our  support  for  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  of  which  several  delega- 
tion members  had  been  principal  back- 
ers. We  also  indicated  support  for  the 
policy  of  responding  to  Taiwan's  legiti- 
mate self-defense  needs  and  insisting 
that  any  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  situ- 
ation be  a  peaceful  one,  consistent 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Taiwanese 
people. 

At  the  same  time,  as  friends,  we 
stated  our  deep  concern  about  our  ex- 
ploding trade  deficit  with  Taiwan, 
which  in  1984  was  about  $10  billion 
and  would  grow  to  $12  billion  this 
year.  We  Indicated  frankly  that  this 
problem  was  generating  tremendous 
political  pressure  at  home,  especially 
because  so  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans were  being  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  flood  of  Imports  and  so  many 
American  farmers  were  threatened 
with  loss  of  their  livelihood  because  of 


foreign  restrictions  on  our  exports.  We 
Indicated  that,  unless  Taiwan  and  our 
other  trade  partners  enjoying  high 
surpluses  took  concrete  steps  to  re- 
verse these  gross  trade  imbalances. 
Congress  would  very  likely  act  on 
trade  legislation  within  several 
months. 

Chiang  said  Taiwan  regarded  its  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  as  of 
vital  importance.  For  that  reason,  it 
was  taking  the  trade  deficit  problem 
very  seriously  and  would  work  hard  to 
resolve  it.  He  indicated  he  had  already 
instructed  senior  members  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  give  high  priority  to 
this  problem  and  that  real  progress 
had  been  made— tariffs  had  been  re- 
duced on  many  products  and  other 
nontariff  barriers  had  been  scaled 
back. 

Chiang  also  pointed  out  that  Tai- 
wan's was  a  relatively  small  economy, 
with  few  natural  resources  and  highly 
dependent  on  trade.  For  the  first  20 
years  after  1949,  Taiwan  had  suffered 
trade  deficits,  often  large  ones.  There 
had  been  large  surpluses  only  in 
recent  years.  At  the  same  time,  he 
said,  Taiwan  faced  a  major  military 
threat.  He  pointed  to  recent  state- 
ments by  People's  Republic  of  China 
leaders  which  failed  to  renounce  the 
use  of  force  In  resolving  the  Taiwan 
question.  Because  of  the  threat,  said 
Chiang.  Taiwan  had  no  choice  but  to 
expend  great  resources  on  defense. 

PREMIER  YU 

The  delegation  reaffirmed  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  help  Taiwan  meet 
its  legitimate  defense  needs  and  to 
follow  the  provisions  of  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  The  delegation,  howev- 
er, also  said  that  our  trade  deficit  with 
Taiwan  was  a  major  and  growing  prob- 
lem, which  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  decisively  in  the  near  future  if 
congressional  action  on  protectionist 
legislation  was  to  be  avoided.  We 
noted  that  all  of  us  on  the  delegation 
were  relative  moderates  on  trade 
issues— there  were  many  in  Congress 
who  were  pushing  approaches  far 
more  confrontational  than  ours.  To 
argue  against  such  approaches, 
though,  was  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult, since  we  had  so  little  ammuni- 
tion" in  the  form  of  positive  action 
from  our  trade  partners. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  CABINET 

We  had  a  lengthy  and  detailed  dis- 
cussion, focused  on  trade  and.  to  a 
lesser  extent,  bilateral  security  issues, 
with  the  seven  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net listed  In  the  introductory  para- 
graph above. 

We  briefed  the  Taiwanese  on  our 
growing  economic  problems,  of  which 
the  most  politically  potent  was  grow- 
ing unemployment  in  the  face  of  rap- 
idly rising  imports  We  noted  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  Congress 
to  set  trade  policy  and  outlined  the 
rapidly  rising  political  pressure  on 
Congress   to   assert   its   authority   by 


passing  restrictive  trade  legislation. 
We  predicted  that  Congress  was  poised 
to  act,  possibly  within  2  months. 
unless  our  major  trading  partners  take 
steps  in  the  Immediate  future  to  give 
us  fair  access  to  their  markets.  We 
also  opined  that,  with  sentiment  run- 
ning as  strong  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  there  might  even  be  the  votes 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto  of  some 
trade  legislation.  In  the  face  of  the 
barriers  to  our  exports  which  exist  in 
Taiwan,  we  said,  Americans  will  see 
any  such  action  not  as  retaliation  but 
as  establishing  some  equity  in  our 
trade  relations. 

Tariffs  are  the  biggest  problem— 
they  must  be  reduced,  sharply  and 
quickly,  on  a  whole  range  of  product";. 
Taiwan  must  also  end  such  restrictive 
practices  as  the  Government  monopo- 
ly on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco 
products  and  quotas  on  items  like 
videos  and  films. 

We  also  pressed  hard  on  the  need 
for  more  effective  protection  of  intel- 
lectual property  rights,  especially 
copyrighted  material  such  as  motion 
pictures— and  patented  and  trade- 
marked  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products.  The  problem  was  so  serious 
in  Taiwan  that  it  has  become  known 
as  the  "counterfeiting  capital  of  the 
world."  Many  American  firms  are  re- 
luctant to  establish  facilities  or  license 
their  products  in  TaiwEin.  fearing  they 
will  be  pirated. 

A  third  area  about  which  we  com- 
plained is  Taiwan's  restrictions  on 
American  firms  in  the  senice  indus- 
tries, for  example,  banks  and  financial 
institutions  and  insurance  While  ac- 
knowledging there  had  been  some 
progress  recently,  we  described  the  sit- 
uation as  still  very  much  of  a  'one  way 
street"— the  Taiwanese  are  free  to  op- 
erate in  our  markets  while  we  are  ex- 
cluded from  theirs. 

In  responding,  the  Taiwanese 
stressed  the  steps  that  have  already 
been  taken  to  reduce  tariffs,  which  are 
much  lower  than  they  were  25  years 
ago.  They  also  mentioned  several  fac- 
tors affecting  our  trade  deficits  such 
as  the  high  value  of  the  dollar,  the  ori- 
entation of  most  American  producers 
toward  the  domestic  market  and 
strong  competition  from  Japan— In 
particular,  the  Taiwanese  said  Japa- 
nese firms  often  provide  better,  faster 
aft.er-sales  service  than  American 
firms,  which  Eire  much  further  from 
the  Taiwan  market.  They  also  said 
that  they.  too.  had  to  cope  with  do- 
mestic political  pressures.  Including 
from  workers  who  feared  the  loss  of 
their  jobs. 

HONG  KONG 

During  our  brief  stay  In  Hong 
Kong— August  22-24— we  met  with 
Governor  Youde,  Financial  Secretary 
Bremridge.  Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary Ho,  and  Trade  Director  McLeod. 
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TRADE 

Because  we  have  a  $5  to  $6  billion 
trade  deficit  with  Hong  Kong,  trade 
again  was  the  focus  of  our  talks.  The 
situation  in  Hong  Kong,  though,  is  dif- 
ferent than  in  South  Korea.  Japan, 
and  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong  Is  essentially 
an  open  market,  with  no  duties  on  our 
imports— which  totaled  $3.1  billion 
last  year.  Hence  protectionism- 
through  tariffs  and  nontariff  bar- 
riers—is not  a  central  issue.  In  fact. 
Hong  Kong's  annual  per  capita  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  of  $577 
are  nearly  three  times  Japan's  and 
more  than  three  times  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community. 

Nonetheless,  the  sheer  size  of  our 
deficit  with  Hong  Kong  demands 
action,  and  we  frankly  told  that  to  the 
Hong  Kong  authorities.  In  the  long 
run.  it  is  precisely  those  highly  export 
dependent  economies  such  as  Hong 
Kong  which  will  suffer  most  if  our 
massive  bilateral  and  international 
trade  deficits  force  us  to  enact  protec- 
tionist measures.  The  United  States.  In 
fact,  is  Hong  Kong's  largest  market, 
taking  about  45  percent  of  its  exports. 

TEXTILES 

Hong  Kong  Is  worried,  in  particular, 
about  possible  restrictions  on  its  tex- 
tile exports,  which  make  up  about  a 
third  of  its  total  exports  to  the  United 
States.  We  outlined  the  problems  of 
our  domestic  textile  Industry  and  un- 
derscored our  conviction  that  the  mul- 
tifiber  agreement  was  never  intended 
to  unleash  the  flood  of  textiles  which 
have  inundated  us  in  recent  years.  We 
also  noted  that  Hong  Kong  uses  a  dif- 
ferent accounting  system  than  we  do 
on  textiles,  causing  it  to  undervalue  its 
textile  exports. 

rtrruRE  of  hong  kong 

By  all  appearances,  Hong  Kong  has 
recovered  from  the  jitters  which  ac- 
companied the  negotiations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  One  Important  factor  has 
clearly  been  the  steady  stewardship 
that  Governor  Youde  has  given  the 
colony  through  this  difficult  transi- 
tion period.  Reflecting  the  colony's 
confidence,  exports  are  at  a  record 
level,  unemployment  is  a  very  low  3 
percent,  and  inflation  Is  running  at  5 
to  6  percent.  It  is  possible  that  strains 
may  develop  as  the  1997  transition 
date  approaches,  but  there  also  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  confidence  that 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  in- 
tends to  fully  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ment to  permit  Hong  Kong  to  retain 
its  economic  and  social  identity 
through  a  lengthy  period  of  postinte- 
gratlon  adjustment. 

PEOPUE'S  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

The  final  stop  of  the  delegation  was 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China- 
August  24-29— including  visits  to  Beij- 
ing and  Shanghai.  We  visited  China  at 
the  invitation  of  the  National  People's 
Congress  [NPC].  NPC  standing  com- 


mittee Vice  Chairman  Wang  was  our 
host  throughout  our  visit.  Our  most 
important  meetings  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  were  with  Commu- 
nist Party  Central  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Deng,  NPC  Chairman 
Peng,  President  Li,  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Economic  Relations  and 
Trade  Zheng. 

8ILATKRAL  RELATIONS 

We  indicated  our  satisfaction  that 
American-Chinese  relations  were  de- 
veloping relatively  smoothly,  to  the 
benefit  of  both  countries  and  in  accord 
with  the  various  communiques  signed 
by  our  Government.  We  acknowledged 
that  significant  bilateral  problems 
exist,  notably  Taiwan,  the  climate  for 
foreign  investment  in  China  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  failure  to 
live  up  to  the  bilateral  grain  agree- 
ment. We  also  said,  though,  that  the 
United  States  would  like  to  see  these 
problems  resolved  cooperatively. 

The  Chinese,  from  Chairman  Deng 
down,  seemed  to  share  these  views. 
They  expressed  their  general  satisfac- 
tion over  our  relations,  their  under- 
standing that  cooperative  ties  served 
both  countries  and  what  appeared  to 
be  genuinely  warm  feelings  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

TAIWAN 

The  Chinese  remain  very  sensitive 
on  the  Taiwan  question.  In  several 
meetings,  and  in  part  perhaps  because 
of  our  own  prior  stop  in  Taiwan,  they 
expressed  strongly  their  view  that  our 
policy  toward  Taiwan  represents  inter- 
ference in  the  interna!  affairs  of 
China. 

We  responded,  just  as  vigorously, 
that  there  is  strong  support  in  the 
Senate  for  the  Taiwtrn  Relations  Act, 
which  will  continue  to  govern  our  ties 
to  Taiwan.  As  specified  in  that  act,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  help 
Taiwan  meet  its  legitimate  deferise 
needs  through  the  sale  of  defensive 
arms.  We  also  reaffirmed  that  current 
American  policy  toward  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan  was 
based  on  an  assumption  that  the 
Taiwan  question  would  be  resolved 
peacefully.  We  specifically  warned 
against  direct  military  action  against 
Taiwan,  such  as  a  military  blockade, 
which  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
and  force  us  to  respond. 

ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

We  pressed  the  Chinese  on  two  par- 
ticular issues.  First,  we  strongly  urged 
improvement  in  the  climate  for  for- 
eign investment,  particularly  through 
negotiation  of  a  substantive  bilateral 
Investment  treaty  [BIT],  liberalizing 
regulations  on  repatriation  of  profits 
and  availability  of  foreign  exchange 
and  reducing  extremely  and  artlflcally 
high  local  support  costs— for  example, 
housing,  labor— for  foreign  businesses. 
The  Chinese  indicated  they  under- 
stood the  benefits  they  could  derive 
from  increased  foreign  Investment  and 


said  they  were  looking  Into  these  and 
other  problems.  They  expressed  no  op- 
timism, though,  that  a  bilateral  Invest- 
ment treaty  could  be  concluded  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Second,  we  expressed  deep  disap- 
pointment that  China  had  failed  to 
live  up  to  our  bilateral  grain  agree- 
ment. The  Chinese  responded  that 
their  short,fall  of  grain  purchases  re- 
sulted solely  from  economic  factors, 
especially  the  rapid  increase  in  domes- 
tic production  of  grain.  The  Chinese 
did  say  that  they  would  remain  In  the 
market  for  foreign  grain,  though  at  re- 
duced levels,  for  the  forseeable  future 
and  Indicated  they  intended  to  retain 
the  United  States  as  one  supplier. 

NUCLEAR  COOPERATION  AGREEMENT 

We  Cold  the  Chinese  of  the  serious 
concern  among  some  in  Congress 
about  the  agreement,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  whether  it  had  sufficient 
safeguards  on  proliferation,  and  said 
we  could  not  promise  it  would  have 
smooth  sailing  In  the  Senate.  The  Chi- 
nese repeated  their  standard  assur- 
ance that  they  have  no  intention  to 
provide  any  assistance  to  any  other 
state  In  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Following  are  brief  summaries  of  our 
most  important  meetings  with  Chinese 
officials. 

CHAIRMAN  DENG 

Deng  said  he  hoped  that  visits  such 
as  ours  would  contribute  to  better  un- 
derstanding, and  hence  closer  ties,  be- 
tween our  countries,  and  he  urged 
that  more  Members  of  Congress  visit 
China.  He  said  any  views  we  wanted  to 
express  would  certainly  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  it  formulated  its  policies. 

We  Indicated  our  general  satisfac- 
tion at  the  state  and  progress  of  our 
relations  and  outlined  our  concerns  on 
four  Lssues  in  particular. 

First  Chinese  anti-American  votes  in 
international  organizations.  We  ex- 
pressed dismay  that  China  .«eemed  to 
pursue  a  "two-America  "  policy  toward 
the  United  States.  Bilaterally,  our  re- 
lations are  increasingly  cooperative 
and  the  rhetoric  surrounding  those  re- 
lations cordial,  sometimes  even  warm. 
Yet  in  International  fora,  especially 
the  United  Nations.  China  votes 
against  our  position  consistently.  For 
example,  during  the  39th  U.N.  Gener- 
al Assembly— fall  1984— the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  voted  against  us  on 
89  percent  of  the  plenary  votes.  On 
the  20  so-called  "name-calling"  votes 
during  that  assembly.  In  which  the 
United  States  was  gratuitously  singled 
out  for  unwarranted  attack— for  exam- 
ple, on  the  false  charge  that  we  are 
helping  South  Africa  develop  a  nucle- 
ar capability— China  had  voted  against 
us  each  of  the  17  times  it  voted— it  did 
not  vote  three  times.  We  Indicated  to 
Deng  that  such  a  record  Is  noted  by 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
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and  inevitably  impacts  on  the  way  we 
view  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Second.  Investment  climate  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  We  out- 
lined some  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  American  businesses  trying  to 
operate  in  China,  especially  the  prob- 
lems of  repatriation  of  profits  and  the 
high  cost  of  maintaining  local  offices 
and  personnel.  We  urged  serious  nego- 
tiations on  a  substantive  bilateral  in- 
vestment treaty  and  substantial 
reform  of  the  regulations  governing 
foreign  investment. 

Third.  Nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment: While  indicating  that  members 
of  the  delegation  support  the  agree- 
ment, we  outlined  the  reservations  of 
some  in  Congress  about  its  provisions 
relating  to  proliferation.  While  no  one 
wants  to  deny  China  the  opportunity 
to  develop  its  nuclear  power  potential, 
all  of  us  want  the  "nuclear  club  "  to 
remain  as  small  as  possible. 

Fourth.  Taiwan:  We  stressed  that 
any  suggestions  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  private  or  public,  that 
it  is  contemplating  or  reserving  the 
right  to  use  force  against  Taiwan,  in- 
cluding a  naval  blockade,  would  be 
counterproductive. 

CHAIRMAN  PENG 

Peng  said  China's  policy  of  "opening 
to  the  outside  world"  is  "irreversible," 
since  it  is  central  to  China's  goal  of 
catching  up  to  the  developed  world 
within  50  years.  He  said  China  is  satis- 
fied with  the  "achievements  and 
progress"  in  the  development  of  our 
relations,  which  he  described  as  enter- 
ing a  "new  stage"  of  friendship  and  co- 
operation which  is  ""inevitable"  be- 
tween the  "most  developed  country  in 
the  world  and  the  world's  largest  de- 
veloping country.  " 

Taiwan:  He  expressed  in  very  strong 
terms  the  People's  Republic  of  China's 
determination  to  "reunify  the  coun- 
try" by  gaining  control  over  Taiwan. 
China  was  firmly  committed  to  doing 
that  peacefully,  he  said:  "I  can  assure 
you  that  you  will  not  be  deceived  and 
disappointed  on  this."  At  the  same 
time,  though,  he  added,  China  could 
not  give  up  its  "sovereign  right  "  to  use 
force,  including  steps  such  as  a  naval 
blockade,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  for 
example,  if  the  Taiwanese  leadership 
persisted  in  its  refusal  to  enter  into 
talks  to  solve  the  problem  peacefully. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China,  he 
promised,  would  pursue  a  "one  coun- 
try, two  systems "  policy  toward 
Taiwan— after  reunification,  Taiwan 
could  keep  its  "political  and  social  sys- 
tems" and  could  continue  "economic 
and  cultural  relations  and  personnel 
exchanges"  with  foreign  countries. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
not  station  troops  on  Taiwan— as  it 
will  in  Hong  Kong. 

In  the  meantime,  he  stressed,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  "cannot 
understand  why  there  should  be  a 
Taiwan    Relations    Act"    or    why    a 


"friendly  country  like  the  United 
States  should  raise  questions  about 
Taiwan."  He  likened  it  to  an  NPC  reso- 
lution on  "China's  relations  with  Cali- 
fornia or  Hawaii." 

The  delegation  responded  by  reas- 
serting our  determination  that  the 
Taiwan  question  be  resolved  peaceful- 
ly, with  full  regard  for  the  rights  and 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Taiwan.  We  in- 
dicated that  we  were  not  going  to 
forget  or  set  aside  our  long  friendship 
for  the  people  of  Taiwan,  a  pledge  em- 
bodied in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 
The  United  States,  we  indicated,  will 
continue  under  that  act  to  help  the 
Taiwanese  meet  their  legitimate  de- 
fense needs.  Threats  to  use  force  like 
naval  blockades,  such  as  occasionally 
come  from  People's  Republic  of  China 
leaders,  reinforce  the  case  for  defen- 
sive arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

Other  issues:  First,  Peng  expressed 
distress  that  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing some  in  Congress,  had  charged 
China  with  inhumane  family  planning 
practices.  Stressing  the  urgency  of  the 
population  problem,  he  nonetheless 
denied  there  was  any  infanticide  or 
forced  abortion  In  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Second  we  noted  our  dis- 
appointment   over    China's    apparent 

"two  America"  policy,  reflected  in  per- 
sistent People's  Republic  of  China 
votes  for  anti-American,  "name-call- 
ing" resolutions  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  bodies,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China's  expressions  of 
friendship  for  us.  Third,  the  delega- 
tion expressed  regret  over  China's  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  the  Bilateral  Grain 
Agreement,  which  raises  questions 
about  its  commitment  to  live  up  to 
other  agreements  or  to  engage  in  mu- 
tually beneficial  economic  relations. 

PRESIDENT  LI 

Li  discussed  Taiwan  at  some  length, 
very  much  in  the  same  vein  as  Peng. 
He  indicated  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  intended  to  resolve  the  Taiwan 
question  peacefully— there  Is  no  con- 
sideration being  given  to  a  naval  block- 
ade. He  said  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  believed  the  United  States  was 
not  living  up  to  the  provisions  of  the 
August  17.  1982.  communique,  which 
indicated  future  American  arms  sales 
to  Taiwan  would  decrease  in  quantity 
and  not  exceed  the  then-current  level 
of  technological  quality.  He  specifical- 
ly said  that  any  sale  of  advanced  fight- 
er aircraft,  such  as  the  F-16  or  F-20, 
would  create  a  very  serious  bilateral 
problem. 

In  response  to  a  delegation  question, 
Li  said  that  China  was  seeking  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
but  that  the  "three  obstacles"— the 
Russian  miitary  buildup  on  the 
border,  Soviet  support  for  the  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  Kampuchea,  and 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan—remain a  barrier  to  fully  normal 
relations.  He  also  said  that,  even  were 


those  obstacles  removed,  relations 
would  not  revert  to  the  state  they 
were  in  the  1950's,  since  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  now  committed 
to  an  independent  and  nonaligned  for- 
eign policy. 

The  delegation  expressed  concern  at 
China's  failure  to  live  up  to  the  grain 
agreement.  Li  indicated  that,  when 
China  was  back  in  the  grain  market,  it 
would  give  "first  consideration  "  to  the 
United  States  as  a  supplier.  The  dele- 
gation also  told  Li  of  the  serious  con- 
cerns on  the  part  of  some  in  Congress 
about  the  nonproliferation  provisions 
of  the  Nuclear  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  AND  TRADE 
MINISTER  ZHENG 

We  discussed  four  issues  with  Zheng: 

First.  Grain  agreement:  We  noted 
our  deep  disappointment  that  China 
had  not  lived  up  to  the  grain  agree- 
ment, which  would  inevitably  impact 
on  our  consideration  of  other  agree- 
ments with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Zheng  indicated  that,  from 
China's  perspective,  it  had  met  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  agree- 
ment. He  expressed  regret  that  it  had 
been  affected  by  American  policies  on 
textile  imports.  He  said  China  would 
be  importing  grain  for  the  foreseeable 
future  and  would  look  to  the  United 
States  as  a  supplier,  if  the  price  and 
quality  were  right. 

Second.  Textiles:  We  briefed  Zheng 
on  the  economic  and  political  realities 
of  the  textile  issue  in  the  United 
States.  Zheng  said  the  Jenkins  bill  had 
created  a  major  stir  In  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  According  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China's  calcula- 
tions, passage  of  the  bill  would  reduce 
Chinese  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States  by  56  percent.  In  that  event. 
China  would  have  to  take  some  recip- 
rocal action. 

Third.  Investment  climate  In  China: 
We  urged  Zheng  to  support  negotia- 
tions for  a  substantive  bilateral  invest- 
ment treaty.  He  indicated  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was  aware 
of  the  problems  of  investors  and  would 
be  working  on  those  problems  through 
new  laws  and  regulations. 

Fourth.  Technology  transfer:  Zheng 
said  China  appreciated  American  ef- 
forts to  facilitate  technology  transfer 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Nuclear  Cooperation 
Agreement  would  speed  up  the  process 
even  more. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
DEMOCRATIC  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  Democratic  leader 
is  recognized. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  TRAGIC 
SET-BACK  OF  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  bluntly 
and  flatly  repudiated  the  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  Treaty.  This  body— the  U.S. 
Senate— ratified  that  treaty  by  a 
smashing  88  to  2  in  1972.  The  treaty 
represents  the  solemn  word  of  this 
country  as  clesu-ly  and  simply  as  any 
promise  possibly  can.  If  there  has  been 
auiy  time  in  history  when  this  country 
of  ours  has  so  conspicuously  betrayed 
its  word,  this  Senator  cannot  recall  it. 
What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  President,  rep- 
resents the  most  serious  kind  of 
charge  against  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. This  charge  requires  evidence. 
Here  it  Is.  Article  5,  section  1  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  reads  as  follows: 

Each  party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based 
or  mobile  land-based. 

The  treaty  elsewhere  specifically 
confines  permissible  testing  to  fixed 
land  based  ABM  missiles  period.  That 
is  it.  No  sea-based,  air-based,  land- 
based,  and— the  case  now  in  point— no 
space-based  testing  of  ABM  missiles  Is 
permitted  in  the  plain,  simple  lan- 
guage of  this  treaty.  In  spite  of  this 
crystal  clear  language  in  the  treaty, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  specifi- 
cally repudiated  its  own  former  posi- 
tion that  the  treaty  means  what  it 
says.  It  has  also  repudiated  the  posi- 
tion of  every  President  who  has  held 
office  since  1972.  It  now  provides  a 
precisely  opposite  view  of  the  treaty. 
It  Is  a  view  that  permits  no  ambiguity. 
It  simply  and  bluntly  declares  that 
this  country  will  proceed  to  violate  ar- 
ticle 5.  section  1  of  the  treaty  by  test- 
ing space-based  ABM  components. 

On  the  face  of  It.  the  administration 
appears  to  have  taken  an  absolutely 
clear,  incontrovertible  position  in  flat 
violation  of  the  treaty.  Can  this  be 
true?  Have  I  missed  something?  No 
way.  Consider:  Who  can  speak  with 
the  most  authority  on  that  1972 
treaty?  My  nomination  is  the  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  of  the  ABM  Treaty: 
Gerard  Smith.  Smith  knows  that 
treaty  better  thsm  most  of  us  know 
our  own  kitchen  or  bedroom.  He 
knows  every  article,  every  section, 
every  sentence,  every  phrase,  every 
word.  He  lived  with  It  for  years.  There 
is  no  way  anyone  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration could  begin  to  know  the 
treaty  and  what  It  stands  for  the  way 
the  man  who  was  chief  negotiator 
knows  it.  So  what  does  Gerard  Smith 
say  about  the  administration's  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty?  How  does  the 
chief  negotiator  of  the  treaty  react  to 
the  administration  contention  that 
the  U.S.  Presidents  and  top  foreign 
policy  and  military  officials'  Interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  in  the  past  is 
wrong? 

Mr.  Smith  answers  that  question  in 
an    excellent,    terse    letter    that    ap- 


peared in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Wednesday.  October  23.  Smith  vigor- 
ously disagrees  with  the  administra 
tion.  He  believes  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
atwolutely  forbids  the  development 
and  testing  of  space  weapons.  He 
charges  that  the  administration  posi- 
tion "has  drastic  implications  for  the 
survival  of  the  treaty  and  Indeed  of 
the  whole  arms  control  process." 

This  Senator  agrees  with  the  chief 
negotiator  of  the  treaty  on  both 
points.  The  administration's  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty— that  it  permits 
testing  of  antimissile  systems  In 
space— should  make  a  nullity  of  the 
treaty.  It  would  mean  that  if  we  now 
proceed  to  tests,  we  are  deliberately 
violating  our  solemn  promise  and 
pledge. 

The  second  point  made  by  Gerard 
Smith  is  even  more  significant.  The  in- 
terpretation by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration does  Indeed  "have  drastic  im- 
plications for  the  whole  arms  control 
process.  "  Why  would  this  administra- 
tion's interpretation  have  such  a  dras- 
tic effect  on  arms  control?  Because 
with  this  cavalier  administration  repu- 
diation of  the  explicit  language  of  the 
treaty,  no  country  in  the  future  could 
rely  on  the  United  States  to  keep  its 
word  when  it  promised  to  limit  nuclear 
testing  or  nuclear  weapons  production 
or  nuclear  deployment.  Any  future 
party  to  an  arms  control  treaty  with 
the  United  States  could  not  rely  on 
our  word.  It  could  not  rely  on  verifica- 
tion of  our  compliance.  With  this 
ABM  precedent,  any  country  signing  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  could 
expect  this  country  to  flatly  Ignore 
the  most  explicit  provisions  of  the 
treaty— even  when  the  chief  negotia- 
tor for  the  United  States  publicly  and 
emphatically  conceded  that  the  U.S. 
action  constituted  a  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty.  With  this  action, 
the  administration  Is  kicking  nuclear 
arms  control  right  out  the  door. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  honorable 
way  for  the  United  States  to  change 
the  treaty.  The  treaty  is  permanent. 
But  the  United  States  can  forthrlghtly 
call  for  a  formal  renegotiation  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Or  if  the 
Reagan  administration  is  truly  con- 
vinced that  for  some  strange  reason 
the  treaty  permits  space-based  testing 
despite  the  explicit  ban  in  article  5.  it 
can  go  to  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  specifically  set  up  in  the 
language  of  the  treaty  for  the  purpose 
of  interpreting  any  ambiguity  in  the 
treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  this  sudden 
unilateral  and  reckless  aruiouncement 
by  the  administration  that  the  treaty 
does  not  mean  what  it  says  In  uiunis- 
takable  language  is  a  tragedy  for  our 
country  and  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred by  Gerard  Smith  In  the  New 
York  Times  be  published  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(FYom  The  New  York  Times.  Oct.  23.  1985) 

How  THE  Administration  Amkmoed  tkc 
ABM  Trsaty 

(By  Gerard  C.  Smith) 

To  the  Editor: 

Despite  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz's  efforts  to  blunt  adverse  domestic 
and  International  political  repercussions,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
repudiated  Its  former  position,  said  that  of 
all  previous  administrations,  that  the  antl- 
ballastlc-mlsslle  treaty  bars  development 
and  testing  of  space-based  strategic  defenses 
or  components  of  them  that  use  lasers,  par- 
ticle beams  and  other  types  of  nontradltion- 
al  technology.  This  new  version  of  the 
treaty  has  drastic  Implications  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  treaty  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
arms-control  process. 

As  head  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  that  ne- 
gotiated the  ABM  treaty.  I  would  like  to 
record  that  it  was  not  our  intention  that 
any  type  of  technology  for  space-based 
ABM  systems  could  be  developed  or  tested 
under  the  treaty.  This  has  l)een  the  official 
view  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
more  than  13  years.  In  my  opinion,  the  Rus- 
sians agree  with  this  position,  which  is  bind- 
ing on  both  parties  and  have  stated  so  on  a 
number  of  recent  occ$islons.  The  controlling 
provisions  of  the  treaty  (to  which  the 
Senate  consented  to  ratification  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  2)  Is  Article  5  Section  1  reads.  Each 
party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components  which 
are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based  or 
mobile  land-based." 

The  treaty  does  permit  a  small  deploy- 
ment of  fixed  land-based  ABM  missiles 
using  traditional  technology.  It  also  permits 
development  and  testing  of  new  technology 
for  such  fixed  land-based  defenses— but  not 
deployment.  The  differences  between  the 
ban  on  deployment  and  testing  of  space- 
based  systems,  and  the  more  limited  con- 
straints on  fixed  land-based  systen^s  Is  re- 
flected In  an  agreed  statement  appended  to 
the  treaty  (Agreed  Statement  D).  which 
provides  that  If  new  type  systems  are  devel- 
oped, they  cannot  be  deployed  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  treaty  amendment.  This 
agreed  statement  does  not  modify  In  any 
way  the  total  ban  on  the  development  and 
testing  of  space- based  systems. 

The  Administration,  after  having  accepted 
the  official  Interpretation  for  more  than 
four  years,  now  has  concluded  that  space- 
based  systems  or  components  using  new 
technology  may  l)e  developed  and  tested 
under  the  treaty,  despite  the  ban  In  Article 
5.  The  apparent  rationale  for  this  change  U 
that  the  Russians  never  agreed  to  the 
broader  historical  American  position. 

This  radical  change  In  a  central  provision 
of  the  treaty,  which  Is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  United  Slates,  was  apparently  accom- 
plished In  secrecy  without  consultation  with 
the  Congress  or  United  States  allies  for 
which  this  treaty  has  security  significance. 

While  the  Article  5  ban  seems  unambig- 
uous to  this  writer,  if  the  Administration  is 
concerned  about  some  ambiguity  in  the  ne- 
gotiating record.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  treaty  anticipated  this  contingency  and 
provided  for  consultation  machinery  to  clar- 
ify any  such  situation.  Would  It  not  at  least 
be  prudent,  as  well  as  correct  international 
procedure,  to  undertake  such  consultation 
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with  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  before 
the  Administration  Implements  this  new  In- 
terpretation in  carrying  out  the  "Star 
Wars"  program? 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  SHULTZ 
REAFFIRMS  ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPORT  FOR  RATIFICATION 
OF  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  George  Shultz.  has 
joined  President  Reagan  in  calling 
upon  the  Senate  for  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  On  October  7. 
in  a  letter  to  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Dole.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  reaf- 
firmed the  administration's  strong 
support  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  called  on  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
convention  this  year. 

President  Reagan  first  called  on  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion in  September  1984.  At  that  time 
he  joined  Presidents  Truman.  Kenne- 
dy. Johrison,  Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter 
in  recognizing  the  convention  as  cru- 
cial to  our  ability  to  fight  human 
rights  abuses  worldwide. 

Last  week  President  Reagan  took 
the  opportunity  to  reaffirm  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Genocide  Convention  in  a 
letter  to  the  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Dole,  this  letter  appeared  in  the 
Record  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  I 
am  very  pleased  with  the  President's 
continued  support,  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  Secretary  of  State  Shultz. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Secretary's  request  for 
prompt  action  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  State. 
Washington.  October  7,  1985. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Bob:  As  you  well  know,  the  Genocide 
Treaty  has  failed  to  receive  Senate  approval 
for  37  years.  Now,  as  a  result  of  strong  Ad- 
ministration support,  thoughtful  consider- 
ation by  the  Seante  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  careful  crafting  of  eight  provi- 
sions aimed  at  protecting  US  interests. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  now  seems  possi- 
ble. I  am  convinced  that  ratification  of  the 
Convention  with  the  eight  provisions  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee would  fully  protect  the  United  States 
and  advance  the  national  interest. 

Ratification  now  would  remove  a  focal 
point  of  international  criticism  over  the 
years.  It  would  make  clear  to  all  that  US  op- 
position to  genocide  is  unequivocal.  And.  it 
would  be  seen  as  a  reaffirmation  of  this  na- 
tion's longstanding  commitment  to  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  individual  dignity. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Genocide  Convention,  with 
the  eight  provisions  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  this  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shdltz. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY  CONGRESS 
HAS  LIMITED  HOSPITAL  COV- 
ERAGE TO  MEDICARE  PA- 
TIENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  In  adopting 
the  new  DRG  payment  system,  Con- 
gress has  limited  hospital  coverage  of 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Time  and  again,  senior  citizens  have 
been  told  that  "your  Medicare  DRG  is 
up." 

Or  a  physician  will  tell  his  or  her  pa- 
tient that.  "I  think  you  need  an  extra 
day  in  the  hospital,  but  Medicare  has 
set  a  limit  on  your  coverage  and  I 
must  discharge  you." 

And  in  some  cases,  patients  needing 
posthospital  home  health  care  have 
been  discouraged  from  contracting 
with  a  Visiting  Nurse  Association  or 
freestanding  home  health  agency  in 
favor  of  the  hospital's  owti  home 
health  agency  because  "you  do  want  a 
service  that  Medicare  will  reimburse, 
don't  you?" 

Well,  Mr.  President,  these  state- 
ments are  just  not  true.  While  it  may 
be  popular  to  substitute  the  phrase 
Medicare  made  me  do  it "  for  the  old 
line  "The  devil  made  me  do  it,  "  the 
same  old  rejoinder  applies:  "It  just 
ain't  so!  " 

Far  too  many  Medicare  patients, 
though,  are  feeling  the  old  bum's  rush 
to  the  door,  raising  the  specter  of 
denial  of  benefits  and  freedom  of 
choice,  and,  more  alarmingly,  prema- 
ture discharge. 

So  what  are  the  facts? 

First,  physicians  and  hospitals  have 
a  legal  obligation  to  provide  treatment 
to  Medicare  patients  in  the  hospital 
until  they  no  longer  need  hospital- 
level  care.  Violation  of  that  responsi- 
bility can  lead  to  malpractice  suits  or 
sanctions  by  Medicare. 

Second,  the  Medicare  Program  has 
not  set  a  limit  on  the  number  of  days 
of  treatment  for  any  diagnosis.  The 
only  reason  that  hospitals  receive  an 
average  length  of  stay  for  each  diagno- 
sis Is  to  establish  a  basis  for  extra  pay- 
ments for  patients  whose  hospital 
stays  are  unusually  long  and  costly- 
known  as  outliners. 

Third,  patients  may  receive  home 
health  care  after  leaving  the  hospital 
from  any  certified  Medicare  provider— 
and  there  are  almost  6,000  home 
health  agencies  across  the  country  cer- 
tified by  Medicare.  A  Medicare  patient 
does  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  hospi- 
tal-based agency  unless  they  would 
like  to  use  the  hospital's  ser\'ice. 

Fourth,  a  patient  cannot  be  charged 
for  extra  days  in  the  hospital  based 
solely  upon  the  average  length  of  stay 
that  accompanies  each  DRG.  A  hospi- 
tal may  only  begin  to  charge  a  patient 
after  a  physician  has  determined  that 
the  patient  no  longer  needs  hospital- 
level  care  and  that  notice  has  been 
provided  to  the  patient  in  writing. 
Even  then  you  may  not  be  charged 


until  the  third  day  after  the  day  on 
which  the  wTitlen  notice  is  provided. 

It  is  time  to  end  this  myth  that  Med- 
icare condones  this  bum's  rush  to  the 
door  about  which  we  in  Congress  have 
received  so  many  complaints.  That  is 
why  I  have  introduced  a  Medicare  pa- 
tient bill  of  rights  to  provide  Medicare 
patients  with  clear,  straightforward 
answers  regarding  their  rights  to 
health  care  when  they  need  it  most— 
during  a  hospital  admission. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  have  let  this 
myth  develop  a  life  of  its  own  for  far 
too  long.  It  is  time  to  see  that  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  be  given  the  most 
powerful  tool  of  all— the  facts— and 
the  Medicare  patient  bill  of  rights  will 
do  just  that. 

And  I  put  my  colleagues  on  notice 
that  I  intend  to  press  this  resolution 
to  a  vote  in  the  next  month  and  end 
this  myth  for  good. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  extend  beyond  9:30 
a.m.  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  esich. 


PRESUMMIT  MANELWT:RING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  latest  round  of  presummlt  maneu- 
vering by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviets  should  be  viewed  in  a  posi- 
tive light.  First,  the  new  proposal  on 
the  European  intermediate-range  mis- 
sile balance  by  the  Soviets,  although 
not  acceptable  to  the  United  States  in 
its  overall  calculations,  does  present  a 
fresh  basis  for  negotiations  at  Geneva. 
So  I  see  an  opportunity  here  for  a  nar- 
rowing or  our  differences  on  this 
matter  prior  to  the  summit. 

Second,  in  reviewing  the  President's 
speech  before  the  United  Nations.  I 
feel  that  he  is  taking  an  upbeat  view 
in  his  expectations  for  a  real  dialogue 
at  the  simimlt.  In  particular,  his  three- 
step  proposal  toward  resolving  various 
regional  disputes.  Including  particular- 
ly the  conflict  in  Afghanistan,  is  to  be 
welcomed.  I  hope  that  the  Soviets  will 
respond  positively  to  this  proposal. 
The  Soviet  military  action  in  Afghani- 
stan is  a  major  obstacle  to  Improve- 
ment in  Soviet-American  relations. 
During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Senate 
delegation  which  I  led  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  past  September,  we  at- 
tempted to  Impress  upon  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev that  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  that  nation  would  create  a 
better  climate  for  progress  on  other 
major  issues  in  contention  between 
our  two  nations.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
a  war  which  Mr.  Gorbachev  started, 
nor  one  in  which  he  has  invested  his 
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prestige  up  to  now,  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  action  in  the  near  future 
to  terminate  it.  If  it  continues  on  and 
on.  it  will  become  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
war.  Therefore,  progress  in  the  ongo- 
ing U.N.-sponsored  negotiations  on  Af- 
ghanistan should  be  made,  and  appro- 
priate international  guarantees  of  an 
acceptable  political  solution  in  Af- 
ghanistan could  be  accomplished.  If 
progress  on  this  matter  could  be  made 
at  the  summit,  it  would  be  a  major 
achievement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  address  by  President  Reagan  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  which  1  alluded  earlier. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Address  by  the  President  to  the  General 

Assembly  or  the  United  Nations  at  the 

Commemoration  or  the  40th  Anniversary 

or  THE  United  Nations 

Forty  years  ago.  the  world  awoke  daring 
to  believe  hatred's  unyielding  grip  had  final- 
ly been  broken— daring  to  believe  the  torch 
of  peace  would  be  protected  in  liberty's  firm 
grasp. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  world  yearned  to 
dream  again  innocent  dreams,  to  believe  in 
ideals  with  innocent  trust.  Dreams  of  trust 
are  worthy,  but  in  these  40  yeau^  too  many 
dreams  have  been  shattered,  too  mtmy 
promises  have  been  broken,  too  many  lives 
have  been  lost.  The  painful  truth  Is  that  the 
use  of  violence  to  take,  to  exercise,  and  to 
preserve  power  remains  a  persistent  reality 
in  much  of  the  world. 

The  vision  of  the  U.N.  Charter— to  spare 
succeeding  generations  this  scourge  of  war- 
remains  real.  It  still  stirs  our  souls  and 
warms  our  hearts.  But  it  adso  demands  of  us 
a  realism  that  Is  rockhard.  clear-eyeo. 
steady  and  sure— a  realism  that  understands 
the  nations  of  the  United  Nations  are  not 
united. 

I  come  t>efore  you  this  morning  preoccu- 
pied with  peace,  with  ensuring  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  some  of  us  not  be  permit- 
ted to  degenerate  into  open  conflict.  And  I 
come  offering  for  my  own  country  a  new 
commitment,  a  fresh  start. 

On  this  U.N.  anniversary,  we  acknowledge 
Its  successes:  the  decisive  action  during  the 
Korean  War:  negotiation  of  the  Non-Prolil- 
eration  Treaty:  strong  support  for  decoloni- 
zation: and  the  laudable  achievements  by 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Nor  must  we  close  our  eyes  to  this  organi- 
zation's disappointments:  its  failure  to  deal 
with  real  security  Issues,  the  total  inversion 
of  morality  in  the  infamoas  Zlonlsm-ls- 
raclsm  resolution,  the  polltlclzation  of  too 
many  agencies,  the  misuse  of  too  many  re- 
sources. 

The  U.N.  Is  a  political  Institution  and  poll- 
tics  requires  compromise.  We  recognize 
that.  But  let  us  remember— from  those  first 
days,  one  guiding  star  was  supposed  to  light 
our  path  toward  the  U.N.  vision  of  peace 
and  progress— the  star  of  freedom. 

What  kind  of  people  will  we  be  40  years 
from  today?  May  we  answer— free  people, 
worthy  of  freedom,  tmd  firm  in  the  convic- 
tion that  freedom  is  not  the  sole  prerogative 
of  a  chosen  few.  but  the  universal  right  of 
all  God's  children. 

This  is  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  set  forth  In  1948.  And  this  Is 


the  affirming  flame  the  United  States  has 
held  high  to  a  watching  world.  We  champi- 
on freedom  not  only  because  it  Is  practical 
and  beneficial,  but  because  it  is  morally 
right  and  just. 

Free  people,  whose  govertunents  rest  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  do  not  wage 
war  on  their  neighbors.  Free  people,  blessed 
by  economic  opportunity,  and  protected  by 
laws  that  respect  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual, are  not  driven  toward  the  domination 
of  others. 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  the  United 
States  Is  far  from  perfect.  Yet  we  have  en- 
deavored earnestly  to  carry  out  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Charter  these  past  40  years, 
and  we  take  national  pride  in  our  contribu- 
tions to  peace: 

We  take  pride  in  40  years  of  helping  avert 
a  new  world  war  and  pride  in  our  alliances 
that  protect  and  preserve  us  and  our  friends 
from  aggression.  We  take  pride  in  the  Camp 
David  agreements  and  our  efforts  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  rooted  in  resolutions  242 
and  338;  in  supporting  Pakistan,  target  of 
outside  intimidation:  in  assisting  El  Salva- 
dor's struggle  to  carry  forward  its  democrat- 
ic revolution;  in  answering  the  appeal  of  our 
Caribbean  friends  in  Grenada:  In  seeing 
Grenada's  representative  here  today,  voting 
the  will  of  its  own  people.  And  we  take  pride 
in  our  proposals  to  reduce  the  weapons  of 
war. 

We  submit  this  history  as  evidence  of  our 
sincerity  of  purpose.  But  today  it  Is  more 
Important  to  speak  to  you  about  what  my 
country  proposes  to  do.  in  these  closing 
years  of  the  20th  century,  to  bring  about  a 
safer,  a  more  peaceful,  a  more  civilized 
world. 

Let  us  begin  with  candor— with  words  that 
rest  on  plain  and  simple  facts.  The  differ- 
ences between  America  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  deep  and  abiding. 

The  United  States  is  a  democratic  nation. 
Here  the  people  rule.  We  build  no  walls  to 
keep  them  In,  nor  organize  any  system  of 
police  to  keep  them  mute.  We  occupy  no 
country.  The  only  land  abroad  we  occupy  is 
beneath  the  graves  where  our  heroes  rest. 
What  Is  called  the  West  Is  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  free  nations,  all  of  whom  fiercely 
value  their  Independence  and  their  sover- 
eignty. And  as  deeply  as  we  cherish  our  be- 
liefs, we  do  not  seek  to  compel  others  to 
share  them. 

When  we  enjoy  these  vast  freedoms  as  we 
do,  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  re- 
strictions o'  dictatorships  which  seek  to 
control  each  Institution  and  every  facet  of 
people's  lives,  the  expression  of  their  be- 
liefs, their  movements,  and  their  contacts 
with  the  outside  world.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  understand  the  Ideological  premise  that 
force  Is  an  acceptable  way  to  expand  a  polit- 
ical system. 

We  Americans  do  not  accept  that  any  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  command  and 
order  the  lives  of  its  people,  that  any  nation 
has  an  historic  right  to  use  force  to  export 
Its  Ideology.  This  belief— regarding  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  limitations  of  gov- 
ernment—Is at  the  core  of  our  deep  and 
abiding  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
differences  that  put  us  Into  natural  con- 
flict— smd  competition— with  one  another. 

We  would  welcome  enthusiastically  a  true 
competition  of  ideas,  welcome  a  competition 
of  economic  strength  and  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic cieatlvlty.  and.  yes.  welcome  a  compe- 
tition for  the  good  will  of  the  worlds 
people.  But  we  cannot  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  force  and  subversion  to 
consolidate  and  expand  the  reach  of  totali- 
tarianism. 


When  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I  meet  in 
Geneva  next  month.  I  look  to  a  fresh  start 
in  the  relationship  of  our  two  nations.  We 
can  and  should  meet  In  the  spirit  that  we 
can  deal  with  our  differences  peacefully. 
That  Is  what  we  expect. 

The  only  way  to  resolve  differences  Is  to 
understand  them.  We  must  have  candid  and 
complete  discussions  of  where  dangers  exist 
and  where  peace  Is  being  disrupted.  Make 
no  mistake:  our  policy  of  open  and  vigorous 
competition  rests  on  a  realistic  view  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  at  Geneva,  we  must 
review  the  reasons  for  the  current  level  of 
mistrust. 

For  example,  in  1972  the  international 
community  negotiated  in  good  faith  a  ban 
on  biological  and  toxin  weapons:  In  1975  we 
negotiated  the  Helsinki  accords  on  human 
rights  and  freedoms;  and  during  the  decade 
Just  past,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  negotiated  several  agreements  on 
strategic  weapons.  Yet.  we  feel  It  will  be 
necessary  at  Geneva  to  discuss  with  the 
Soviet  Union  what  we  believe  are  their  vio- 
lations of  a  number  of  the  provisions  In  all 
of  these  agreements.  Indeed,  this  is  why  it  is 
important  that  we  have  this  opportunity  to 
air  out  differences  through  face-to-face 
meetings— to  let  frank  talk  substitute  for 
anger  and  tension. 

The  United  States  has  never  sought  trea- 
ties merely  to  paper  over  differences.  We 
continue  to  believe  that  a  nuclear  war  Is  one 
that  caruiot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought.  That  is  why  we  have  sought,  for 
nearly  10  years,  still  seek,  and  will  discuss  in 
Geneva  radical,  equitable,  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  these  vast  arsenals  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  latest  round  of 
the  ongoing  negotiations  in  Geneva,  the 
Soviet  Union  presented  a  specific  proposal 
involving  numerical  values.  We  are  studying 
the  Soviet  counter-proposal  carefully.  I  be- 
lieve that  within  their  proposal  there  are 
seeds  which  we  should  nurture,  and  In  the 
coming  weeks  we  will  seek  to  establish  a 
genuine  process  of  give-and-take. 

The  United  States  is  also  seeking  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Soviet  Union  In  Geneva  the 
vital  relationship  between  offensive  and  de- 
fersive  systems,  including  the  possibility  of 
moving  toward  a  more  stable  and  secure 
world  in  which  defenses  play  a  growing  role. 

The  ballistic  missile  is  the  most  awesome, 
threatening,  and  destructive  weapon  In  the 
history  of  man.  Thus.  I  welcome  the  Inter- 
est of  the  new  Soviet  leadership  in  the  re- 
duction of  offensive  strategic  forces.  Ulti- 
mately, we  must  remove  this  menace— orce 
and  for  all— from  the  face  of  this  Earth. 

Until  that  day.  the  United  SUtes  seeks  to 
escape  the  prison  of  mutual  terror  by  re- 
search and  testing  that  could,  in  time, 
enable  us  to  neutralize  the  threat  of  these 
ballistic  missiles  anci.  ultimately,  render 
them  obsolete. 

How  Is  Moscow  threatened— If  the  capitals 
of  other  nations  are  protected?  We  do  not 
ask  that  the  Soviet  leaders— whose  country 
has  suffered  so  much  from  war— leave  their 
people  defenseless  against  foreign  attack. 
Why  then  do  they  Insist  that  we  remain  un- 
defended? Who  Is  threatened  If  Western  re- 
search—and Soviet  research  that  Is  Itself 
well-advanced- should  develop  a  non-nucle- 
ar system  which  would  threaten  not  human 
beings,  but  only  ballistic  missiles? 

Surely,  the  world  will  sleep  more  secure 
when  these  missiles  have  been  rendered  use- 
less, militarily  and  politically,  when  the 
Sword  of  Damocles  that  has  hung  over  our 
planet  for  too  many  decades  is  lifted  by 


Western  and  Russian  scientists  working  to 
shield  their  cities  and  their  citizens  and  one 
day  shut  down  space  as  an  avenue  for  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 

If  we  are  destined  by  history  to  compete, 
militarily,  to  keep  the  peace,  then  let  us 
compete  in  systems  that  defend  our  soci- 
eties rather  than  weapons  which  can  de- 
stroy us  both,  and  much  of  God's  creation 
aiong  with  us. 

Some  18  years  ago,  then-Premier  Aleksei 
Kosygin  wsis  asked  about  a  moratorium  on 
the  development  of  an  anti-missile  defense 
system.  The  official  Soviet  news  agency. 
TASS.  reported  he  replied  with  these  words: 
I  believe  that  defensive  systems,  which 
prevent  attack,  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
arms  race,  but  constitute  a  factor  prevent- 
ing the  death  of  people.  .  .  .  Maybe  an  anti- 
missile system  is  more  expensive  than  an  of- 
fensive system,  but  it  is  designed  not  to  kill 
people  but  to  preserve  human  lives." 

Preserving  lives.  No  peace  Is  more  funda- 
mental than  that.  Great  obstacles  lie  ahead, 
but  they  should  not  deter  us.  Peace  is  God's 
commandment.  Peace  is  the  holy  shadow 
cast  by  men  treading  on  the  path  of  virtue. 

But  Just  as  we  all  know  what  peace  is,  we 
certainly  know  what  peace  is  not. 

Peace  based  on  repression  cannot  be  true 
peace  and  is  secure  only  when  individuals 
are  free  to  direct  their  own  goverrunents. 

Peace  based  on  partition  carmot  be  true 
peace.  I»ut  simply:  nothing  can  justify  the 
continuing  and  permanent  division  of  the 
European  continent.  Walls  of  partition  and 
distrust  must  give  way  to  greater  communi- 
cation for  an  Open  World.  Before  leaving 
for  Geneva.  I  shall  make  major  new  propos- 
als to  achieve  this  goal 

Peace  based  on  mutual  fear  cannot  be  true 
peace  because  staking  our  future  on  a  pre- 
carious balance  of  terror  is  not  good 
enough.  The  world  needs  a  balance  of 
safety. 

Finally,  a  peace  based  on  averting  our 
eyes  from  trouble  cannot  be  true  peace.  The 
consequences  of  conflict  are  every  bit  as 
tragic  when  the  destruction  is  contained 
within  one  country. 

Real  peace  is  what  we  seek,  and  that  is 
why  today  the  United  States  is  presenting 
an  initiative  that  addresses  what  will  be  a 
central  Issue  in  Geneva— the  resolution  of 
regional  conflicts  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Our  own  position  is  clear:  as  the  oldest 
nation  of  the  New  World,  as  the  first  anti- 
colonial  power,  the  United  States  rejoiced 
when  decolonization  gave  birth  to  so  many 
new  nations  after  World  War  II.  We  have 
always  supported  the  right  of  the  people  of 
each  nation  to  define  their  own  destiny.  We 
have  given  $300  billion  since  1945  to  help 
people  of  other  countries.  And  we  have  tried 
to  help  friendly  governments  defend  against 
aggression,  subversion,  and  terror. 

We  have  noted  with  great  interest  similar 
expressions  of  peaceful  intent  by  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  not  here  to  chal- 
lenge the  good  faith  of  what  they  say.  But 
isn't  it  important  for  us  to  weigh  the  record, 
as  well? 

-In  Afghanistan,  there  are  118,000  Soviet 
troops  prosecuting  war  against  the 
Afghan  people. 

-In  Cambodia,  140.000  Soviet-backed  Vi- 
etnamese soldiers  wage  a  war  of  occupa- 
tion. 

—In  Ethiopia,  1,700  Soviet  advisers  are  in- 
volved in  military  planning  and  support 
operations  along  with  2,500  Cuban 
combat  troops. 

-  In  Angola— 1,200  Soviet  military  advis- 
ers involved  In  planning  and  supervising 


combat  operations,  along  with  35,000 
Cuban  troops. 

—In  Nicaragua— some  8.000  Soviet  bloc 
and  Cuban  personnel,  including  about 
3,500  military  and  secret  police  person- 
nel. 

All  of  these  conflicts— some  of  them  under 
way  for  a  decade— originate  in  local  disputes 
but  they  share  a  common  characteristic: 
they  are  the  consequence  of  an  ideology  im- 
posed from  without,  dividing  nations  and 
creating  regimes  that  are.  almost  from  the 
day  they  take  power,  at  war  with  their  own 
people.  And  in  each  case.  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism's war  with  the  people  becomes  war  with 
their  neighbors. 

These  wars  are  exacting  a  straggering 
human  toll  and  threaten  to  spill  across  na- 
tional boundaries  and  trigger  dangerous 
confrontations.  Where  is  it  more  appropri- 
ate than  right  here  at  the  United  Nations  to 
call  attention  to  Article  2  of  our  Charter 
which  instructs  members  to  refrain  "from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state.  .  .  ."? 

During  the  past  decade  these  wars  played 
a  large  role  in  building  suspicions  and  ten- 
sions in  my  country  over  the  purpose  of 
Soviet  policy.  This  gives  us  an  extra  reason 
to  address  them  seriously  today. 

Last  year  I  proposed  from  this  podium 
that  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
hold  discussions  on  some  of  these  issues, 
and  we  have  done  so.  But  I  believe  these 
problems  need  more  than  talk. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  proposing,  and  are 
fully  committed  to  support,  a  regional  peace 
process  that  seeks  progress  on  three  levels: 

First,  we  believe  the  starting  point  must 
be  a  process  of  negotiation  among  the  war- 
ring parties  in  each  country  I've  men- 
tioned—which, in  the  case  of  Afghanistan, 
includes  the  Soviet  Union.  The  form  of 
these  talks  may  and  should  vary,  but  negoti- 
ations—and an  Improvement  of  internal  po- 
litical conditions— are  essential  to  achieving 
an  end  to  violence,  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign troops  and  national  reconciliation. 

There  is  as  second  level:  once  negotiations 
take  hold  and  the  parties  directly  involved 
are  making  real  progress,  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  sit  down  together.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
impose  any  solutions  in  this  separate  set  of 
talks.  Such  solutions  would  not  last.  But  the 
issue  we  should  address  is  how  best  to  sup- 
port the  ongoing  talks  among  th°  warring 
parties.  In  some  cases,  it  might  well  be  ap- 
propriate to  consider  guarantees  for  any 
agreements  already  reached.  But  in  every 
case  the  primary  task  Is  to  promote  this 
goal:  verified  elimination  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary presence  and  restraint  on  the  flow  of 
outside  arms. 

Finally,  if  these  first  two  steps  rre  success- 
ful, we  could  move  on  to  the  third- welcom- 
ing each  country  back  Into  the  world  econo- 
my so  its  citizens  can  share  In  the  dynamic 
growth  that  other  developing  countries- 
countries  that  are  at  peace— enjoy.  Despite 
past  differences  with  these  regimes,  the 
United  States  would  respont*  generously  to 
their  democratic  reconciliation  with  their 
own  people,  their  respect  for  human  rights, 
and  their  return  to  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. 

Of  course,  until  such  time  as  these  negoti- 
ations result  in  definitive  progress,  Ameri- 
ca's support  for  struggling  democratic  resist- 
ance forces  must  not  and  shall  not  cease. 

This  plan  is  bold.  And  it  is  realistic.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  existing  peacemaking 
efforts;  it  complements  them.  We  are  not 


trying  to  solve  every  conflict  in  every  region 
of  the  globe,  and  we  recognize  that  each 
conflict  has  its  owti  character.  Naturally 
other  regional  problems  will  require  differ- 
ent approaches.  But  we  believe  that  the  re- 
current pattern  of  conflict  that  we  see  in 
these  five  cases  ought  to  be  broken  as  soon 
as  possible. 

We  must  begin  somewhere,  so  let  us  begin 
where  there  is  great  need  and  great  hope. 
This  will  be  a  clear  step  foward  to  help 
people  choose  their  future  more  freely. 
Moreover,  this  is  an  extraordinary  opportu- 
nity for  the  Soviet  side  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  regional  peace  which  In  turn  can 
promote  future  dialogue  and  negotiations 
on  other  critical  issues. 

With  hard  work  and  imagination,  there  is 
no  limit  to  what,  working  together,  our  na- 
tions can  achieve.  Gaining  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  these  conflicts  will  open  whole  new 
vistas  for  peace  and  progress— the  discovery 
that  the  promise  of  the  future  lies  not  in 
measures  of  military  defense,  or  the  control 
of  weapons,  but  in  the  expansion  of  Individ- 
ual freedom  and  human  rights. 

Only  when  the  human  spirit  can  worship, 
create,  and  build,  only  when  people  are 
given  a  personal  stake  in  determining  their 
own  destiny  and  benefitting  from  their  own 
risks  do  societies  become  prosperous,  pro- 
gressive, dynamic,  and  free. 

We  need  only  open  our  eyes  to  the  eco- 
nomic evidence  all  around  us.  Nations  that 
deny  their  people  opportunity— in  Eastern 
Europe,  Indochina,  southern  Africa,  and 
Latin  America— without  exception  are  drop- 
ping further  behind  in  the  race  for  the 
future. 

But  where  we  see  enlightened  leaders  who 
understand  that  economic  freedom  and  per- 
sonal incentive  are  key  to  development,  we 
see  economies  striding  forward.  Singapore, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea— India,  Botswana, 
and  China.  These  are  among  the  current 
and  emerging  success  stories  because  they 
have  the  courage  to  give  economic  incen- 
tives a  chance. 

Let  us  all  heed  the  simple  eloquence  in 
Andrei  Sakharovs  Nobel  Peace  Prize  mes- 
sage: "International  trust,  mutual  under- 
standing, disarmament  and  international  se- 
curity are  inconceivable  without  an  open  so- 
ciety with  freedom  of  information,  freedom 
of  conscience,  the  right  to  publish  and  the 
right  to  travel  and  choose  the  country  in 
which  one  wishes  to  live." 

At  the  core,  this  is  an  eternal  truth.  Free- 
dom works.  That  is  the  promise  of  the  Open 
World  and  awaits  only  our  collective  grasp. 
Forty  years  ago,  hope  came  alive  again  for  a 
world  that  hungred  for  hope.  I  believe  fer- 
vently that  hope  is  still  alive. 

The  United  States  has  spoken  with  candor 
and  conviction  today,  but  that  does  not 
lessen  these  strong  feelings  held  by  every 
American:  It's  in  the  nature  of  Americans  to 
hate  war  and  its  destructiveness.  We  would 
rather  wage  our  struggle  to  rebuild  and 
renew,  not  to  tear  down.  We  vvould  rather 
fight  against  hunger,  disease,  and  catastro- 
phe. We  would  rather  engage  our  adversar- 
ies in  the  battle  of  ideals  and  ideas  for  the 
future. 

These  principles  emerge  from  the  innate 
openness  and  good  character  of  our  people— 
and  from  our  long  struggle  and  sacrifice  for 
our  liberties  and  the  liberties  of  others. 
Americans  always  yearn  for  peace.  They 
have  a  passion  for  life.  They  carry  in  their 
hearts  a  deep  capacity  for  reconciliation. 

Last  year  at  this  General  Assembly.  I  indi- 
cated there  was  every  reason  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  shorten  the 
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distance  between  us.  In  Geneva— the  first 
meeting  between  our  heads  of  government 
In  more  than  6  years— Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I 
will  have  that  opportunity. 

So.  yes,  let  us  go  to  Geneva  with  both 
sides  committed  to  dialogue.  Let  both  sides 
go  committed  to  a  world  with  fewer  nuclear 
weapons— and  some  day  with  none.  Let  both 
sides  go  committed  to  walk  together  on  a 
safer  path  into  the  21st  century  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  enduring  peace. 

It  is  time.  Indeed,  to  do  more  than  Just 
talk  of  a  l>etter  world.  It  Is  time  to  act.  And 
we  will  act  when  nations  cease  to  try  to 
impose  their  ways  upon  others.  And  we  will 
act  when  they  realize  that  wc,  for  whom  the 
achievement  of  freedom  has  come  dear,  will 
do  what  we  must  to  preserve  it  from  assault. 

America  is  committed  to  the  world,  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  world  is  inside  Amer- 
ica. After  all,  only  a  few  miles  from  this 
very  room  is  our  Statue  of  Liberty,  past 
which  life  began  anew  for  millions— where 
the  peoples  from  nearly  every  country  in 
this  hall  Joined  to  build  these  United  States. 

The  blood  of  each  nation  courses  through 
the  American  vein— and  feeds  the  spirit  that 
compels  us  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  fate 
of  this  good  Earth.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that 
warms  our  heart  in  concern  to  help  ease  the 
desperate  hunger  that  grips  proud  people 
on  the  African  continent. 

It  is  the  Internationalist  spirit  that  came 
together  last  month  when  our  neighbor, 
Mexico,  was  struck  suddenly  by  an  earth- 
quake. Even  as  the  Mexican  nation  moved 
vigorously  Into  action— there  were  heart- 
warming offers  by  other  nations  offering  to 
help  and  glimpses  of  people  working  togeth- 
er, without  concern  for  national  self-interest 
or  gain. 

And  if  there  was  any  meaning  to  salvage 
out  of  that  tragedy,  it  was  found  one  day  in 
a  huge  mound  of  rubble  that  was  once  the 
Juarez  Hospital  in  Mexico  City. 

A  week  after  that  terrible  event  and  as  an- 
other day  of  despair  unfolded— a  team  of 
workers  heard  a  faint  sound  coming  some- 
where from  the  heart  of  the  crushed  con 
Crete  and  twisted  steel.  Hoping  l>eyond 
hope,  they  quickly  burrowed  toward  it. 

As  the  late  afternoon  light  faded,  and 
racing  against  time,  they  found  what  they 
had  heard— and  the  first  of  three  baby 
girls— newborn  Infants— emerged  to  the 
safety  of  the  rescue  team. 

Here  is  the  scene  through  the  eyes  of  one 
who  was  there.  'Everyone  was  so  quiet 
when  they  lowered  that  little  baby  down  in 
a  basket  covered  with  blankets.  The  baby 
didn't  make  a  sound,  either.  But  the  minute 
they  put  her  in  the  Red  Cross  ambulance 
everylKjdy  Just  got  up  and  cheered." 

Well,  amidst  all  that  hopelessness  and 
debris  came  a  timely— and  timeless— lesson 
for  us  all.  We  witnessed  the  miracle  of  life. 

It  Is  on  this  that  I  believe  our  nations  can 
make  a  renewed  commitment.  The  miracle 
of  life  is  given  by  One  greater  than  our- 
selves. But  once  given,  each  life  Is  ours  to 
nurture  and  preserve— to  foster  not  only  for 
today's  world  but  for  a  better  one  to  come. 

There  Is  no  purpose  more  noble  than  for 
us  to  sustain  and  celebrate  life  In  a  turbu- 
lent world.  That  is  what  we  must  do  now. 
We  have  no  higher  duty— no  greater  cause 
as  humans.  Life— and  the  preservation  of 
freedom  to  live  It  in  dignity— is  what  we  are 
on  this  Earth  to  do. 

Everything  we  work  to  achieve  must  seek 
that  end  so  that  some  day  our  prime  minis 
ters,  our  premiers,  our  presidents  and  our 
general  secretaries  will  talk  not  of  war  and 
peace— but  only  of  peace. 


We've  had  40  years  to  t>egln.  Let  us  not 
waste  one  more  moment  to  give  back  to  the 
world  all  that  we  can  in  return  for  this  mir- 
acle of  life. 

Thank  you. 


PRESIDENT  ZIA  S  THOUGHTS  ON 
THE  AFGHANISTAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Tuesday,  October 
22.  1985,  carried  a  front  page  article 
reporting  on  a  lengthy  interview  with 
Pakistan's  President  Mohammed  Zia 
ul-Haq.  No  world  leader  has  a  more 
immediate  interest  in  events  in  Af- 
ghanistan than  does  President  Zia. 
Soviet  and  Afghan  aircraft  routinely 
violate  Pakistani  airspace  and  bomb 
refugee  settlements  In  Pakistan.  The 
Pakistani  Government  has  shouldered 
much  of  the  burden  of  the  Afghan  war 
by  providing  sanctuary  for  more  than 
2  million  Afghans  driven  from  their 
country  by  Soviet  policies  that  target 
civilians. 

President  Zia  observes  in  this  Inter- 
view that  the  Soviet  military  effort 
after  nearly  6  years  is  a  failure.  He  es- 
timates that  combined  Soviet  and 
Afghan  forces  have  suffered  casualties 
exceeding  60.000.  This  leads  President 
Zia  to  speculate  that  "one  day  the 
Soviet  Union  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  military  solu- 
tion,"  and  begin  the  process  of  achiev- 
ing a  diplomatic  settlement. 

I  hope  that  President  Zia  is  correct. 
In  my  recent  meeting  with  Soviet 
leader  Gorbachev,  my  delegation 
stressed  the  importance  the  United 
States  attaches  to  a  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Afghanistan,  and  the  damage  the 
Soviet  occupation  has  done.  President 
Zia's  remarks  provide  important  in- 
sights into  developments  in  South 
Asia,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Washington  Post  article  enti- 
tled 'Soviet  and  Afghan  Casualties 
Exceed  60.000,  Zia  Declares"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

tFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  22.  1985) 

Soviet  and  Atghan  Casualties  Exceed 

60.000.  Zia  Declares 

(By  Michael  Getler  and  Don  Oberdorfer) 

New  York.  October  21 —Pakistani  Presi 
dent  Mohammed  Zia  ul  Haq  said  today  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Afghan  ally  have 
suffered  60,000  to  70.000  casualties  In  less 
than  six  years  of  warfare  in  Afghanistan 
and  predicted  that  Moscow  will  conclude 
sooner  or  later  that  "there  is  no  military  so- 
lution." 

Zia  spoke  in  an  hour-long  Interview  that 
also  covered  his  hopes  for  improved  rela- 
tions with  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
OandhI,  whom  he  will  meet  at  the  United 
Nations  here  Wednesday  In  addition,  he 
discussed  the  more  limited,  nonmilltary  role 
he  sees  for  himself  and  the  currently 
banned  opposition  parties  when  martial  law 
Is  lifted  by  the  end  of  the  year 

The  Pakistani  leader,  who  addresses  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  Wednesday,  also 


said  that  Benazir  Bhutto,  a  leading  figure  of 
the  main  opposition  Pakistan  People's 
Party,  who  has  l)een  under  90-day  house 
arrest  since  late  August,  'can  leave  the 
country  any  time  "  and  is  expected  to  go 
back  to  Prance  before  Nov.  6.  She  had  re- 
turned to  Pakistan  from  France  to  attend 
her  brother's  funeral. 

Zia  expressed  long-term  hopes,  but  few 
short-range  expectations,  for  the  Afghan 
policy  of  the  new  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  He  depicted  Gorbachev  as 
taking  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude  toward  the 
Afhgan  war  while  being  preoccupied  with 
internal  questions. 

Meeting  Zia  in  Moscow  as  he  took  power 
last  March.  Gorbachev  delivered  a  personal 
warning  about  what  he  charged  was  Paki- 
stan's aid  to  the  Afghan  resistance.  Zia  said 
that  in  the  seven  months  since  that  meet- 
ing, the  Soviets  have  intensified  Ixjth  their 
military  activity  inside  Afghanistan  and 
their  "l)order  violations"  on  the  Pakistani 
side  of  the  Afghan-Pakistani  line. 

In  the  war  zone,  said  Zia.  the  intensifica- 
tion of  Soviet  military  activity  in  four  offen- 
sives so  far  this  year  has  caused  higher  cas- 
ualties on  all  sides,  but  "It  has  not  made 
much  difference  to  the  activities  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  Inside  Afghanistan." 

Discussing  the  military  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Zia,  a  career  soldier  who  took 
power  under  martial  law  in  1977.  said  that 
although  actual  numbers  are  much  smaller, 
the  Soviets  have  suffered  proportionately 
greater  combat  troop  loss.-;s  than  did  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  or  the  allies  In 
World  War  II. 

The  total  toll  of  killed,  wounded  or  sick 
among  Soviets  and  their  Afghan  allies  Is 
60.000  to  70,000  men.  Zia  saW.  Stale  Depart 
ment  sources  said  there  were  credible  esti- 
mates. The  U.S.  estimate  early  this  year, 
before  the  stepped-up  fighting.  Indicated 
that  about  9,000  Soviets  may  have  been 
killed  and  16.000  wounded.  Zia.  saying  "we 
have  very  close  eyes  "  on  the  situation  across 
the  border,  put  the  present  Soviet  force  In 
Afghanistan  at  150,000  men,  which  Is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  115,000  to  120,000 
estimated  by  the  United  Slates.  He  said 
there  were  no  casualty  figures  for  the  anti- 
govemment  forces  that  could  be  authenti- 
cated. 

Zia  described  violations  of  Pakistan".-! 
border.  Including  Iwmblng  raids,  as  attempts 
"to  Intimidate  people  In  the  Ijorder  area." 

"These  warnings  cannot  l>e  Ignored, '"  he 
said,  but  gave  no  hint  that  Pakistan  would 
change  Its  course.  "You've  got  to  put  up  a 
fairly  good  poker  face, "  Zia  said  of  his  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  pressures. 

Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov,  who  came  to 
that  post  after  t)elng  head  of  the  KGB,  or 
secret  police,  was  reputed  to  be  personally 
opposed  to  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghan- 
istan. Zia  said  that  "we  saw  definite  signs" 
that  Andropov  as  Kremlin  leader  had  been 
"following  a  policy  of  leniency  In  trying  to 
resolve  the  [Aighanl  Issue." 

Gorbachev,  on  the  other  hand,  was  de- 
scribed by  Zia  as  "not  so  much  In  a  hurry  " 
to  find  a  resolution  to  the  Afghan  problem, 
"which  In  his  [Gorbachevs]  opinion,  the 
military  Is  tackling." 

The  new  Soviet  leader  seems  willing  to 
"wait  and  see"'  whether  an  Intensification  of 
Soviet  military  action  can  change  the  situa- 
tion to  Moscow's  advantage,  according  to 
the  Pakistani. 

Zia  predicted  with  an  air  of  considerable 
confidence  that  this  effort  will  not  succeed. 
He  said  that  it  was  his  Impression  Gorba- 
chev Is  sensitive  to  the  propaganda  loss  the 


Soviets  suffer  In  much  of  the  nonaligned 
world  over  Afghanistan  and  that  '"one  day 
the  Soviet  Union  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  Is  no  military  solution"  and 
thus  a  diplomatic  solution  must  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Zia  said  that  next  month's  summit  meet- 
ing in  Geneva  of  President  Reagan  and  Gor- 
bachev could  have  a  "tremendous"  positive 
effect  on  Moscow  if  the  U.S.  leader,  with 
"the  right  perspective  and  the  right  empha- 
sis." makes  some  simple  but  clear-cut  points 
about  Afghanistan. 

Those  points  are.  Zia  said,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  must  withdraw  from  Afghanistan  and 
that  It  can  leave  behind  a  "friendly"  and 
"nonaligned""  Afghanistan,  with  no  outside 
Interference  allowed  by  anyone.  Including 
Moscow". 

Zia  expressed  some  concern  and  surprise 
at  the  actions  in  the  past  six  weeks  of 
Gandhi,  who  has  stepped  up  his  accusations 
that  Pakistan  is  building  atomic  weapons. 
Nevertheless,  Zia  spoke  warmly  of  the  new 
Indian  leader  as  "an  openmlnded.  simple, 
forthright  person  "  and  said  he  hopes  his 
talks  here  with  Gandhi  help  "remove  the 
suspicions,  misapprehensions  and  lack  of 
confidence  "  between  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

He  said  he  had  apprehensions  that  India, 
which  exploded  a  crude  nuclear  device  in 
1974,  already  had  "some  nuclear  devices  for 
military  use"  and  that  a  newly  operational 
Plutonium-producing  breeder  reactor,  which 
Zia  described  as  operating  without  Interna- 
tional safeguards,  "must  create  a  lot  of  fear 
and  concern  "  in  the  region. 

He  said  both  countries  could  resolve  their 
nuclear  fears  of  each  other  with  bilateral, 
regional  or  International  accords  but  said,  "I 
don't  know  if  India  Is  that  keen  to  be 
bound"  by  such  agreements. 

Zia  said  that  his  government  Is  asking  for 
more  than  the  current  $3.2  billion  In  the 
next  five-year  program  of  U.S.  military  and 
economic  aid  to  his  country.  The  present 
program  is  about  evenly  split  between  mili- 
tary and  economic  help.  But  Zia  said  that 
next  lime  he  wants  to  increase  the  percent- 
age going  to  economic  help  while  adding  "a 
Utile  more"  to  the  current  $1.6  billion  in 
military  aid. 

Zia  reiterated  his  pledge  to  end  martial 
law"  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  said  there 
were  "all  reason"  for  it  to  end  even  sooner. 
He  said  that,  for  another  five  years,  he 
would  retain  the  presidency,  with  more  lim- 
ited powers  than  he  presently  wields.  A  new 
prime  minister  would  be  the  chief  executive. 
Zia  would  end  his  military  role  as  leader  of 
the  armed  forces. 

As  a  step  toward  lifting  martial  law.  Zia 
pushed  a  new  law  through  Pakistan's  Na- 
tional Assembly  last  week  that  critics  con- 
tend merely  seeks  to  legitimize  what  was 
done  under  his  martial-law  rule  and  protect 
him  from  prosecution  from  some  future  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  key  bill  that  may  allow  opposi- 
tion parties  to  operate  freely  once  again, 
comes  before  the  assembly  next  month. 
Under  questioning  today,  Zia  said,  "I  see  no 
reason"'  why  what  he  described  as  a  "re- 
fined "  version  of  the  Pakistan  Peoples' 
Party  "should  not  function  "  once  again.  Zia 
said  how  "refined"  the  party  becomes  would 
depend  on  how  party  leaders  controlled 
their  various  factions. 

Before  a  party  could  be  revived,  however. 
It  would  have  to  register  and  be  approved  by 
an  "independent"  electoral  convmission.  The 
parties  would  have  to  show  their  political 
manifesto,   financial  support  and  conunil- 


ment  to  democracy.  Zia  described  the  com- 
mission as  a  device  to  import  a  "certain 
form  of  discipline"  on  the  political  process. 


TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  textile  bill  and  a  long- 
time advocate  of  fair  trade  for  Ameri- 
ca's shoe  industry.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  support  of  the 
Hollings-Thurmond  amendment 

The  American  textile  industry  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  in  the  world.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  tells  us  that  Amer- 
ican textile  companies  will  spend 
about  $2  billion  this  year  alone  on  cap- 
ital improvements,  mostly  for  new 
equipment.  American  textile  workers 
have  joined  with  management  in  an 
unprecedented  drive  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity. But  anticompetitive  prices 
by  some  foreign  textile  manufacturers 
are  undermining  the  American  indus- 
tries' efforts  and  costing  jobs.  In  the 
last  5  years,  textile  imports  have  dou- 
bled, and  recent  trends  indicate  that 
foreign  products  are  increasing  their 
share  of  the  American  market  at  an 
even  faster  rate.  Between  1980  and 
1982,  the  average  increase  in  foreign 
shipments  was  10.2  percent  per  year. 
But  the  annual  increase  from  1982  to 
1984  Is  more  than  three  times  that 
rate,  averaging  30.9  percent. 

In  the  face  of  this  challenge,  the  ad- 
ministration has  steadfastly  refused  to 
take  steps  to  protect  American  jobs. 
While  foreign  products  have  garnered 
almost  half  of  the  domestic  market. 
the  administration  clings  to  free  trade 
rhetoric.  While  some  250  American 
textile  factories  have  closed  over  the 
past  5  years,  this  administration  has 
managed  to  remain  aloof  and  philo- 
sophical about  the  resulting  job  loss. 

This  is  an  attitude  that  American 
footwear  workers  know  all  too  well.  At 
the  end  of  1984.  unemployment  in  the 
nonrubber  footwear  industry  reached 
16.7  percent— twice  the  national  aver- 
age. American  production  has  fallen 
more  than  20  percent  this  year  below 
last  year's  levels.  Plant  closings  are  in- 
creasing, with  105  footwear  plants 
closing  in  1984— more  than  double  the 
total  in  1983.  These  closings  include 
two  plants  in  West  Virginia— one  in 
White  Sulfur  Springs,  and  another  in 
Elkins. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  footwear 
caucus,  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  get 
the  administration  to  act  to  save 
American  jobs  in  this  important  indus- 
try. When  the  International  Trade 
Commission  found  that  the  industry 
was  suffering  from  serious  harm  as  a 
result  of  imports.  I  Joined  my  col- 
leagues in  writing  the  President  to 
urge  that  he  accept  the  International 
Trade  Commission's  finding  and  pro- 
vide appropriate  relief  for  footwear 
workers  and  the  industry.  But  the 
President  refused  to  accept  the  ITC's 


recommendation  and  denied  relief  for 

the  industry. 

In  both  textiles  and  footwesir  prod- 
ucts, we  have  seen  administration  in- 
action lead  to  a  bipartisan  consensus 
for  Congress  to  fill  the  void  In  his 
recent  statement  of  admmisti^tion 
trade  policy,  the  President  indicated 
that  he  would  seek  modifications  and 
improvements  in  the  trade  law.  But 
this  administration's  failure  to  apply 
existing  law  has  undermined  the  tex- 
tile and  footwear  industries  and 
caused  thousands  of  Americans  to  lose 
their  jobs.  No  trade  policy  can  survive 
on  rhetoric.  To  be  successful,  it  must 
be  given  fair,  consistent,  and  convinc- 
ing application.  Because  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  develop  that  kind 
of  policy,  we  are  acting  today.  I  com- 
mend Senators  Hollings  and  Thxtr- 
MOND,  and  Senators  Mitchelx  and 
Cohen,  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  measure,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  them  in  supporting  it. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
■WEEK 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr  President,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  86-753.  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  Congress  in  1960,  the 
President  has  proclaimed  this  week. 
October  20-26,  as  "National  Forest 
Products  Week"  in  honor  of  this  coun- 
try's magnificent  forests,  their  boimti- 
ful  resources,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  harvest  and  manage  those  re- 
sources with  such  talent  and  dedica- 
tion. The  men  and  women  I  speak  of 
are  the  forest  managers,  the  landowTi- 
ers,  the  mill  workers,  and  the  re- 
searchers who  commit  themselves  to 
the  production  and  the  conservation 
of  one  of  America's  greatest  resources, 
its  forests. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  observance 
is  "America  Grows  on  Trees."  Indeed 
America  has  grown  on  trees.  The 
American  Indians  made  canoes  from 
the  bark  of  paper  birch;  the  James- 
town settlers  used  the  dense  forest  to 
build  their  first  homes;  New  England 
white  pines  were  lised  to  make  masts 
for  seagoing  ships  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution;  and  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry, wood  fibers  were  discovered  to  be 
useful  in  making  paper. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Products  Week  resolution  In 
September  1960,  our  great  American 
forest  contained  about  603  billion 
cubic  feet  of  wood.  Today,  due  to  out- 
standing management  by  America's 
forest  industry  personnel,  that  forest 
has  increased  to  711  billion  cubic  feet. 
In  the  last  25  years,  it  has  produced 
1.7  billion  tons  of  paper  and  paper- 
board  and  has  yielded  material  for  the 
construction  of  46  million  new  housing 
units. 

But  the  benefits  of  forest  products 
reach  much  further  than  paper  and 
construction.  Today,  wood  alcohols  are 
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used  to  produce  the  colognes  that 
some  wear.  Torula  ytast,  a  product 
made  from  wood  sugars,  is  used  in 
baby  foods.  Cellulose,  a  carbohydrate 
that  comes  from  wood,  is  a  prime  com- 
ponent in  the  manufacturing  of  foot- 
ball helmets,  hard  hats,  and  rayon; 
and  pulping  liquid  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hair  spray. 

Forest  managers,  through  careful 
and  studied  management  techniques, 
have  made  great  strides  in  forest  pro- 
duction, somehow  facilitating  ever-in- 
creasing yields  while  simultaneously 
fulfilling  their  roles  as  stewards  of  the 
land.  Each  year  over  1  billion  tree 
seedlings  are  planted;  that  is  four  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Annual  wood  growth  in 
the  United  States  totals  approximate- 
ly 21.9  billion  cubic  feet.  In  addition, 
forest  managers  work  steadfastly  to 
combat  wildfire,  insects,  and  diseases, 
which  have  conspired  to  destroy  so 
many  millions  of  acres  of  our  forests 
in  the  past. 

In  my  home  State,  the  forest  covers 
53  percent  of  the  land  and  is  a  major 
source  of  income.  In  1984.  Mississippi 
foresters  harvested  518  million  dollars' 
worth  of  forest  products,  making  it 
the  third  most  valuable  crop  in  the 
State.  That  number  continues  to  rise; 
the  1984  harvest  yielded  7  percent 
more  than  in  1983. 

Henry  David  Thoreau.  at  the  outset 
of  Americas  industrial  revolution, 
said: 

It  is  remarkable  what  a  value  is  still  put 
upon  wood  even  in  this  age  and  in  this  new 
country— a  value  more  permanent  and  uni- 
versal than  that  of  gold. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  observe  this 
week  as  National  Forest  Products 
Week.  I  salute  the  hard  working  men 
and  women  who  diligently  work  to 
grow,  produce,  and  conserve  our  Na- 
tions  treasure. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONTINUING  PLIGHT  OF 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  in 
anticipation  of  the  upcoming  summit 
between  President  Reagan  and  Soviet 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  continuing 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  generally,  and 
specifically  to  the  suffering  of  one 
Soviet  prisoner  of  conscience.  Rabbi 
Moshe  Abramov. 

My  wife  Cece  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gressional Spouses'  Committee  of  21. 
each  member  of  which  has  adopted  a 


Soviet  prisoner  of  conscience  with 
whom  she  tries  to  open  lines  of  com- 
munication. Ceces  adopted  prisoner  is 
Rabbi  Moshe  Abramov  who  was  con- 
victed of  "malicious  hooliganism  "  and 
sentenced  to  3  years  in  a  Soviet  labor 
camp.  His  real  crime  is  that  he  is 
Jewish— nothing  more.  Cece  has  writ- 
ten to  Rabbi  Abramov.  Her  letters 
have  not  been  returned;  neither  have 
they  been  answered.  We  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  he  has  ever  seen  them. 

Rabbi  Abramov.  like  the  other  20 
adopted  prisoners  of  conscience,  repre- 
sents hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
who  suffer  daily  persecution,  harass- 
ment, and  abuse  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  would  leave,  except  that  they 
are  denied  permission  to  emigrate  by 
the  Soviet  authorities.  They  are  hos- 
tages, even  those  not  in  prisons  and 
labor  camps  are  nonetheless  prisoners. 
All  are  harassed  and  discouraged  from 
the  practice  of  religion— even  rabbis, 
and  live  with  a  barrage  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda.  Those  who  seek 
to  emigrate  may  be  dismissed  or  de- 
moted at  work,  physically  abused,  in- 
timidated. Their  mail  may  be  confis- 
cated, their  telephone  service  discon- 
nected, or  they  may  be  conscripted 
into  the  military  or  arrested  on 
trumpea-up  charges. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  recently 
joined  in  a  letter  to  President  Reagan 
denouncing  this  abuse  of  human 
rights  and  asking  the  President  to 
present  our  unified  and  adamant  op- 
position to  the  continued  persecution 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  Today  I  renew  that 
request  on  behalf  of  Rabbi  Abramov 
and  400.000  others.  Jewish  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  all  those  of 
whatever  faith  or  creed  yearning  to 
breathe  free  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  ARMY  JOHN  O.  MARSH 
TO  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL 
OF  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pesident. 
Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O.  Marsh 
recently  made  an  address  to  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  Society  at  a 
biennial  convention  in  my  home  State. 

His  speech  poignantly  addressed 
three  of  our  Nation's  most  important 
monuments:  the  Wash'ngton  Monu- 
ment, Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the 
Grant  Monument.  Each  carries  its 
own  symbolism,  which  characterizes  a 
facet  of  this  great  Nations  worth.  Sec- 
retary Marsh's  speech  was  patriotic 
and  provided  a  refreshing  reminder 
that  we  are  fortunate  to  live  in  this 
great  democracy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Remarks  by  the  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh. 
Jr..  Secretary  of  the  Army 

The  last  line  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence reads:  "And  for  the  support  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutual- 
ly pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  for 
tunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

There  is  no  group  in  our  country  that  has 
done  more  to  keep  that  pledge  and  to  pro- 
tect the  values  America  represents  than 
you.  I  am  honored  to  be  here  this  evening. 

I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  three 
monuments  on  the  Mall  of  our  Nation's 
Capital.  One  represents  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  and  National  Will.  One  honors 
preservation  of  the  Union.  And  the  third  is 
a  tribute  to  leadership  in  fighting  the  Na- 
tion's wars. 

First  is  the  Washington  Monument. 

If  you  were  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  555 
foot  obelisk,  you  would  find  placed  in  the 
side  of  the  monument,  stones  taken  from 
the  various  states  to  emphasize  the  role  of 
America's  first  President  in  founding  the 
Republic. 

Just  past  the  500  foot  level  is  a  polished 
white  stone  taken  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage. 

Other  than  an  identification  of  the  donor 
who  gave  the  stone  during  the  last  century, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  why.  in  a  monu- 
ment that  IS  fully  American,  there  is  dis- 
played a  stone  with  a  history  all  its  own. 
taken  from  a  city  of  another  place  smd  an- 
other time. 

Carthage  once  flourished  on  the  Southern 
Shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  prosper- 
ous in  trade  and  commerce,  and  material 
wealth,  it  was  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  an- 
cient world.  But.  it  was  crushed  by  Rome, 
and  its  fields  were  sown  with  salt. 

Could  it  l>e  this  stone  from  a  great  but  for- 
gotten city  was  placed  there  also  to  remind 
us  that  material  wealth  and  progress  are 
never  substitutes  for  National  Will? 

Second,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Mall, 
facing  East  toward  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  the  Capitol,  is  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial honoring  our  16th  President.  His  great- 
ness was  appreciated  in  death. 

It  was  during  Lincoln's  Administration 
that  on  July  12.  1862  the  Medal  of  Honor 
would  be  first  authorized  as  an  Award  for 
bravery. 

In  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  chipped  on  a 
large  stone  tableau,  is  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. Ironically,  an  editorial  comment  by 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  newspaper  immedi- 
ately following  President  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address,  said: 

■'We  pass  over  the  silly  remarks  of  the 
President;  for  the  credit  of  the  nation  wc 
are  willing  that  the  ve'l  of  oblivion  shall  be 
dropped  over  them  and  that  they  shall  no 
more  be  repealed  or  thought  of." 

The  Memorial  honors  what  he  did  to  pre- 
serve the  Union,  and  reminds  us  today  of 
what  we  must  do  to  defend  it. 

The  third  monument  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mall, 
facing  west  toward  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
equestrian  statuary  in  the  world.  Unfortu- 
nately many  people  are  not  aware  it  is  the 
Grant  Monument.  It  is  a  tribute  to  military 
leadership  and  a  strong  defense.  Infantry  is 
depicted  around  the  base,  a  cavalry  charge 
to  its  right,  and  a  field  artillery  caisson  on 
its  left. 

This  past  July  we  celebrated  the  centenni- 
al of  General  Grant's  death.  His  great  mili- 
tary genius,  'ike  his  monument,  has  never 


been  fully  appreciated.  His  compassion,  evi- 
denced at  Appomattox,  marks  him  as  a 
great  human  being. 

Grant's  greatness  was  not  just  his  military 
leadership  which  was  significant,  but  his 
ability  to  mold  into  a  total  war  effort  the  re- 
sources of  an  industrial  society,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  technologies  that  impacted  on 
military  logistics  such  as  manufacturing, 
transportation,  and  communications  espe- 
cially the  telegraph. 

The  impact  of  the  telegraph  was  displayed 
early  in  the  war.  At  the  first  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  In  1861.  in  the  face  of  civilian  flight 
and  Union  retreat,  the  War  Department 
telegraph  operator  near  the  battle  sent  a 
message  to  the  Department  of  War.  Describ- 
ing the  retreat,  he  ended  the  message 
saying: 

I  am  going  to  close  the  office  and  go  with 
the  crowd:" 

The  following  telegram  came  back  at 
once: 

"If  you  keep  your  office  open  until  you 
have  permission  to  close  it,  you  will  be  re- 
warded. If  you  close  it  without  such  permis- 
sion, you  will  be  shot." 

He  stayed! 

Today,  we  still  live  in  a  troubled  world. 

In  this  decade: 

Martial  law  has  been  declared  in  Poland. 

Russia  has  seen  its  fourth  dictator  in  as 
many  years.  Their  military  build-up  contin- 
ues. 

In  Africa,  famine  has  struck  Ethiopia. 

The  governments  of  the  Sudan  and  Nige- 
ria have  changed,  and  Libya  has  moved 
troops  Into  Chad. 

The  war  of  attrition  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  drags  on  endangering  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  Afghanistan.  Soviet  invaders  have  in- 
creased their  forces  and  the  pace  of  their 
war  of  devastation. 

In  an  unsuccessful  assassination  attempt 
on  the  President  of  South  Korea.  North 
Korean  terrorists  murdered  four  members 
of  his  Cabinet. 

Great  Britain  and  Argentina  fought  a  war 
over  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Blood  letting  continues  in  Kampuchea. 

In  September  '83  the  Russians  shot  down 
a  Korean  airliner,  taking  269  lives. 

Recently,  we  were  shocked  by  the  murder 
in  East  Germany  of  Major  Nicholson,  who 
was  carrying  out  his  duties  under  an  inter- 
national agreement. 

In  October  1983.  Soviet  and  Cuban  aggres- 
sion into  the  Southern  Caribbean  at  Grena- 
da was  halted  by  the  United  States  rescue 
operation  to  save  American  citizens. 

The  hijacking  of  TWA  night  «847  In  Leb- 
anon is  further  evidence  of  how  the  scourge 
of  terrorism  threatens  the  peace  and  stabili- 
ty of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  Cuba  an  arse- 
nal in  the  Caribbean,  and  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  arms  going  into  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  recent  visit  to  the  Kremlin  by  Daniel 
Ortega,  a  Marxist-Leninist  ruler,  is  just  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  the  already  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  Soviet  connection. 

Surely  it  must  be  perceived  there  is  a 
growing  threat  to  the  collective  security  of 
the  Hemisphere  that  warrants  the  modest 
request  made  by  the  President  to  aid  those 
supporting  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

As  the  Administration  has  stated,  it  is  not 
advocating  the  overthrow  of  the  conrununlst 
government  of  Nicaragua— support  for  the 
Contras  is  to  pressure  that  conununist  gov- 
ernment to  live  up  to  the  promises  it  made 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
1979  when  they  promised  the  establishment 
of  democratic  processes  in  Nicaragua. 


On  the  world  scene,  the  conflict  we  are  in. 
but  did  not  choose,  is  a  challenge  of  ideas 
and  contrsisting  values. 

What  is  at  stake  is  personal  freedom  and 
liberty,  the  same  stakes  that  Patrick  Henry 
addressed  in  St.  John's  Church  in  Rich- 
mond. Governance  in  the  20th  Century  is  a 
struggle  between  the  free  society  and  the 
police  state.  Do  we  choose  our  leaders  or  are 
they  chosen  for  us? 

What  you  do  today  makes  a  difference, 
just  as  what  you  once  did  to  earn  that 
Medal  made  a  difference. 

It  Is  easy  to  become  disillusioned,  but  you 
must  keep  your  vision. 

It  is  easy  to  become  dissatisfied,  but  you 
must  renew  your  spirit. 

It  is  easy  to  become  a  cynic,  but  you  must 
retain  your  sense  of  purpose. 

It  is  easy  to  become  selfish,  but  you  must 
be  willing  to  sacrifice. 

It  is  easy  to  despair,  but  you  must  keep 
your  hope. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  of  Grant's  perse- 
verance when  he  said: 

"I'll  fight  it  out  on  this  line  If  it  takes  all 
summer." 

We  must  remember  Lincoln's  dedication 
and  compassion  when  he  observed: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in." 

Lincoln's  work  is  not  done. 

In  the  Pentagon  is  the  Hall  of  Heroes,  a 
shrine  honoring  those  who  have  been 
awarded  this  Medal.  Although  the  design 
may  vary  slightly  for  the  Medal  of  each 
Service,  all  represent  "valor,"  a  magnificent 
common  virtue  of  those  who  have  served 
the  Nation  so  well. 

Prom  Washington  we  must  strengthen  our 
National  Will  and  renew  our  sense  of  pur- 
pose. As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  of 
our  great  Constitution,  let  us  remember  the 
charge  that  Washington  gave  to  those  dele- 
gates when  it  appeared  the  Convention 
would  fall  into  disarray  because  of  regional 
and  economic  difference,  as  well  as  political 
philosophy.  He  charged  the  delegates  with 
these  words: 

"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  the  honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in 
the  hands  of  God." 

Let  us  raise  that  standard  today. 


NONDEFENSE  DISCRETIONARY 
ACCOUNTS  IN  DOT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

BIU.  iH.R.  3244' 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  23  during  Senate  debate  on 
H.R.  3244.  the  fiscal  year  1986  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  bill,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  to  reduce 
nondefense  discretionary  appropriated 
programs  in  that  bill. 

A  list  of  the  nondefense  discretion- 
ary programs  in  the  bill  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted  from  the  Record  at  that 
time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


NONDETENSE     DISCRETIONARY     ACCOUNTS     IN 

THE  Department  or  Transportation  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill 
National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission:  Sala- 
ries and  expenses.  48  1700  0  1  271. 

department  or  transportation 
Budget  Committee  Unspecified  Changes. 
Rounding  Plug.  91  9191  0  1  400. 

Federal  Highway  Administration.  Federal- 
aid  highways  (trust  fund),  20  8102  0  7  401. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses.  30  0100  0  1  401. 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  A3ENCIES 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  pay- 
ments for  directed  rail  service,  30  0103  0  1 
401. 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  interest  payments,  46  0300  0  1 
401. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  rail  serv- 
ice assistance.  69  0122  0  1  401. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  North- 
east corridor  improvement  program,  69  0123 
0  1  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  highway 
safety  separation  demonstration  project.  69 
0501  0  1  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  access 
highways  to  public  recreation  areas  on  cer- 
tain lakes.  69  0503  0  1  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  auto  pe- 
destrian separation  demonstration  project, 
69  0515  0  1  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  motor 
carrier  safety,  69  0552  0  1  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  rail- 
road-highway crossings  demonstration 
projects.  69  0557  0  1  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  waste 
isolation  pilot  project,  69  0562  0  1  401. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, operations  and  research.  69  0650  0  1 
401. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, miscellaneous  safety  programs,  69 
0651  0  1  401. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  office  of 
the  Administrator.  69  0700  0  1  401. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  railroad 
safety.  69  0702  0  1  401. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  grants 
to  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion. 69  0704  0  1  401, 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  railroad 
research  and  development.  69  0745  0  1  401. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  com- 
muter rail  service.  69  0747  0  1  401. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, administrative  expenses.  69  1120  0  1 
401. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, research,  training,  and  human  re- 
sources, 69  1121  0  1  401. 

Urban  Mass  Ttaiisportatlon  Administra- 
tion. Interstate  transfer  grants-transit.  69 
1127  0  1  401. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, Washington  metro.  69  1128  0  1  401. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, formula  grants.  69  1129  0  1  401. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration.  Alaska 
Railroad  revolvmg  fund.  69  4400  0  3  401. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  railroad 
rehabilitation  and  Improvement  financial 
funds.  69  4411  0  3  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  Inter- 
modal  urban  demonstration  project,  69  8001 
0  7  401. 
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Federal  Highway  Administration,  trust 
fund  share  of  other  highway  programs.  69 
8009  0  7  401. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, trust  fund  share  of  operations  and 
research.  69  8016  0  7  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  highway 
safety  research  and  development.  69  8017  0 
7  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  high- 
way-related safety  grants.  69  8019  0  7  401. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, highway  traffic  safety  grants  69 
8020  0  7  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  motor 
carrier  safety  grants.  69  8027  0  7  401. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, discretionary  granU.  69  8191  0  7  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  miscel- 
laneous appropriations,  69  9911  0  1  401. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, miscellaneous  expired  accounts.  69 
9913  0  1  401. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  miscel- 
laneous triist  funds— highway.  69  9972  0  7 
401. 

OTHER  INDEPCKDENT  AGCMCIBS 

United  Sutes  Railway  Association,  admin- 
istrative expenses,  98  0100  0  1  401. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  oper- 
ations. 69  1301  0  1  402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  head- 
quarters administration.  69  1302  0  1  402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  facilities 
engineering  and  development.  69  1303  0  1 
402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington airports.  69  1332  0  1  402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  con- 
struction. Metropolitan  Washington  air- 
ports. 69  1333  0  1  402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  aircraft 
purchase  loan  guarantee  program.  69  1399  0 
1402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  aviation 
Insurance  revolving  fund.  69  4120  0  3  402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  trust 
fund  share  of  FAA  operations.  69  8104  0  7 
402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  grants- 
in-aid  for  airports  (airport  and  airway  trust 
fund).  69  8106  0  7  402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  facilities 
and  equipment  (airport  and  airway  trust 
fund).  69  8107  0  7  402. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  re- 
search, engineering  and  development  (air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund),  69  8108  0  7  402. 

CIVIL  AKRONAtrriCS  BOARD 

Salaries  and  expenses.  70  1226  0  1  402. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  '      \NSPORTAT10N 

Coast  Guard,  operating  expenses.  69  0201 
0  1  403. 

Coast  Ouard.  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvements,  69  0240  0  1  403. 

Coast  Guard,  reserve  training.  69  0242  0  1 
403. 

Coast  Guard,  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  69  0243  0  1  403. 

Coast  Guard,  alteration  of  bridges.  69  0244 
0  1  403. 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration. 69  4089  0  3  403. 

Coast  Guard  supply  fund.  69  4535  0  4  403. 

Coast  Guard  yard  fund.  69  4743  0  4  403 

Coast  Guard  boat  safety.  69  8149  0  7  403. 

PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 

Operations  and  facilities,  95  5190  0  2  403. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 69  0102  0  1  407. 

Research  and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration, research  and  special  programs,  69 
0104  0  1  407. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  salaries 
and  expenses.  69  0130  0  1  407, 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  transportation 
planning,  research,  and  development.  69 
0142  0  1  407. 

Research  and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration, working  capital  fund,  transporta- 
tion Systems  Center.  69  4522  0  4  407. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD 

Salaries  and  expenses.  95  0310  0  1  407. 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  BARRIERS 
COMPLIANCE  BOARD 

Salaries  and  expenses.  95  3200  0  1  751. 

Allowances  for:  10  percent  Administrative 
Savings.  99  1004  0  1  920. 

Allowances  for:  2087  Hours/Workyear: 
Nondefense.  99  1005  0  1  920. 

Allowances  for:  4  percent  Work  Force  At- 
trition, 99  1007  0  1  920 


THE  CABOT  TRADE  DECISION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
can companies  face  fierce  competition 
from  subsidized  foreign  companies. 
Our  trade  law  ostensibly  outlaw  trade 
subsidies.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S. 
Commerce  Department  has  invented  a 
loophole  in  our  antisubsldy  law, 
through  which  our  foreign  competi- 
tors have  driven  billions  worth  of 
lumber,  petrochemicals,  and  other  nat- 
ural resource  products. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade  issued  a  well-reasoned 
opinion  reversing  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's interpretation.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  explain  this  decision,  and  its 
potential  significance. 

THE  LEGAL  FRAMEWORK 

The  basic  GATT  subsidy  provision  is 
article  XVI;4.  which  proscribes  subsi- 
dies that  lead  to  the  sale  of  exported 
products  at  lower  prices  than  similar 
domestic  products  and  thereby  injure 
an  industry.  This  provision  is  expand- 
ed and  elaborated  upon  in  the  Subsi- 
dies Code,  which  proscribes  not  only 
export  subsidies,  but  also  domestic 
subsidies  that  "adversely  affect  the 
conditions  of  normal  competition." 

Neither  GATT  nor  the  Subsidies 
Code  are  self-executing.  Instead,  they 
must  be  implemented  by  U.S.  trade 
law  provisions  that  fit  the  GATT 
framework.  In  the  subsidies  area.  Con- 
gress has  more  leeway  than  in  other 
areas,  because,  as  trade  law  expert 
Gary  Hufbauer  says,  the  GATT/Sub- 
sidies  Code  provisions  "leave  such  a 
large  gray  area  where  nations  have 
failed  to  agree  on  common  rules." 

The  U.S.  implementing  law  is  the 
countervailing  duty  law  contained  In 
title  VII  of  the  Trade  Act.  This  law 
proscribes  certain  "domestic  subsi- 
dies." Including  "the  assumption  of 
any  costs  *  •  •  of  manufacture,  pro- 
duction or  distribution  '  for  "a  specific 
enterprise  or  industry,  or  group  of  en- 
terprises or  industries." 


The  key  phrase  is  "a  specific  enter- 
prise or  industry,  or  group  of  enter- 
prises or  industries."  This  phrase,  one 
court  has  noted,  "is  simply  one  of  the 
phrases  used  to  insure  that  the  listed 
Government  subsidies  are  covered  in 
the  widest  possible  range  of  circum- 
stances •  *  '.  Congress  has  covered  the 
full  range  of  possibilities,  going  from 
the  subsidization  of  a  single  unit  to  all 
larger  units,  up  to  and  including  the 
entire  productive  sector." 

The  U.S.  Commerce  Department, 
however,  l>elieves  otherwise.  In  the 
phrase  "specific  Industry  or  group  of 
industries,"  Commerce  has  divined  a 
"general  availability '  requirement 
which,  as  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Mike  Smith  recently  de- 
scribed it.  "marks  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween permissible  and  impermissible 
subsidies." 

For  example,  in  one  case,  United 
States  softwood  lumber  producers 
charged  that  the  Canadian  Provinces 
were  subsidizing  their  lumber  indus- 
tries by  providing  timber  cutting 
rights  at  substantially  less  than  their 
fair  market  value.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment, however,  disagreed.  Com- 
merce held  that  benefits  that  were 
generally  available  throughout  the  ex- 
porting country's  economy  are  not 
countervailable  subsidies.  Further. 
Commerce  held  that  cheap  cutting 
rights  were  generally  available 
throughout  the  Canadian  economy  be- 
cause they  were  nominally  available  to 
anybody  that  wEinted  them  and  vvere 
in  fact  used  by  a  few  industries  besides 
the  lumber  industry— such  as  the  fur- 
niture and  paper  industries.  In  a  case 
Involving  Mexican  natural  gas.  Issued 
around  the  same  time.  Commerce 
Issued  a  similar  general  availability 
holding. 

Mr.  President,  these  holdings  were 
absurd.  By  Inventing  the  general  avail- 
ability test  and  applying  U  so  broadly 
that  benefits  provided  to  a  handful  of 
forest  products  Industries  are  consid- 
ered generally  available.  Commerce 
created  a  huge  loophole  in  our  coun- 
tervailing duty  law.  to  the  detriment 
of  U.S.  industries. 

Neither  the  Canadian  lumber  nor 
the  Mexican  natural  gas  decisions 
were  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Trade.  Shortly  thereafter,  how- 
ever, the  CIT  did  begin  ruling  on  some 
similar  cases.  In  Carlisle  Rubber,  the 
Court  noted  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
test  to  protect  general  subsidies  that 
most  governments  confer  such  as  na- 
tional defense,  government-subsidized 
education  and  Infrastructure,  and  suf- 
ficient public  health  and  agricultural 
extension  programs  and  held,  accord- 
ingly, that  there  was  a  general  avail- 
ability test.  In  Bethlehem  Steel,  how- 
ever, the  court  disagreed,  holding  that 
there  was  not. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  another  decision 
was  issued,  which  begins  to  make  some 
sense  of  the  CIT's  holdings.  In  Cabot 
Corp.  the  Court  agreed  that  there  is  a 
general  availability  test,  but  that  the 
Commerce  Department  has  applied  it 
too  broadly.  The  Court  said  that: 

The  distinction  that  has  evaded  the  [Com- 
merce Department)  is  that  not  all  so-called 
generally  available  benefits  are  alike— some 
are  benefits  accruing  generally  to  all  citi- 
zens, while  others  are  benefits  that  when  ac- 
tually conferred  accrue  to  specific  individ- 
uals or  classes.  Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  a 
generalized  benefit  provided  by  government, 
such  as  national  defense,  education  or  infra- 
structure, is  not  a  countervailable  bounty  or 
grant,  a  generally  available  benefit— one 
that  may  be  obtained  by  any  and  all  enter 
prises  or  industries— may  nevertheless 
accrue  to  specific  recipients.  General  bene- 
fits are  not  conferred  upon  any  specific  indi- 
viduals or  classes,  while  generally  available 
benefits,  when  actually  bestowed,  may  con- 
stitute specific  grants  conferred  upon  specif- 
ic identifiable  entities,  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  countervailing  duties. 

The  appropriate  standard  focuses  on  the 
de  facto  case  by  case  effect  of  benefits  pro- 
vided to  recir'ents  rather  than  on  the  nomi- 
nal availability  of  benefits. 

Consequently,  the  Court  remanded 
the  case  to  the  Commerce  Department 
for  reconsideration. 

CONCLUSION 

This  decision  makes  good  sense.  As 
Gary  Hufbauer  says,  "the  general 
availability  standard  should  be  used 
sparingly  to  excuse  only  those  incen- 
tives that  in  practice  and  design  are 
used  by  a  broad  range  of  industries 
and  geographic  areas.  Otherwise,  the 
international  community  risks  taking 
countermeasures  against  little  subsi- 
dies while  big  subsidies  run  free.  " 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  De- 
partments broad  general  availability 
requirement  has  done  exactly  what 
Hufbauer  warned  against,  thereby  per- 
mitting Canadian  lumber  subsidies 
and  Mexican  natural  gas  subsidies  to 
run  free. 

By  reversing  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  Cabot  decision  restores  our 
countervailing  duty  law  to  the  scope 
Congress  intended  for  this  reason.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  adopt  the 
reasoning  of  the  Cabot  decision  In  any 
future  countervailing  duty  litigation. 
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THE      lOTH      ANNIVERSARY 

PUBLIC    LAW    94-142    AND 

IMPORTANCE  OF  S.  873 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  In  No- 
vember we  will  celebrate  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act— Public 
Law  94-142.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71  to 
commemorate  this  revolutionary  law. 

When  this  act  was  originally  pro- 
posed it  was  subject  to  great  debate 
and  controversy.  There  was  disagree- 
ment about  many  of  the  basic  prem- 
ises of  the  proposal.  When  I  refer  to 


the  act  as  revolutionary 
sincerity. 

We  are  watching  the  first  generation 
of  handicapped  children  leave  public 
schools  after  10  years  of  education  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "least  restrictive 
setting"— that  is,  whenever  possible, 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
children  being  educated  together,  each 
getting  the  education  they  need. 

The  10th  anniversary  of  Public  Law 
94-142  is  indeed  a  time  to  celebrate 
our  accomplishments,  but  It  Is  also  a 
time  for  us  to  reflect  upon  the  changes 
that  still  must  be  made  to  ensure  a 
better  quality  of  life  and  widespread 
opportunities  for  the  developmentally 
disabled. 

Handicapped  children  have  become 
accustomed  to  learning  and  playing 
with  nonhandicapped  children.  Non- 
handicapped  children  have  growTi  to 
accept  children  with  handicaps  as 
friends  and  classmates.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  in  danger  of  eroding  these 
achievements. 

As  handicapped  children  leave 
school  at  age  18  or  21,  they  are  offered 
few  options  for  remaining  in  their  own 
communities— with  their  families  and 
friends. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  that 
people  with  severe  handicaps  can  live, 
learn,  work,  and  play  in  the  communi- 
ty, as  they  become  young  adults  our 
system  of  funding  the  services  they 
need  forces  too  many  people  Into  seg- 
regated residential  systems. 

We  have  demonstrated  in  our  educa- 
tional process  that  severly  handi- 
capped people  can  be  supported  in  the 
community  given  the  properly  sup- 
ported environment.  Public  Law  94- 
142  provides  this  type  of  environment 
to  students  in  the  educational  process. 
It  is  time  that  we  reform  the  Medic- 
aid funding  stream  to  offer  the  same 
level  of  support  to  promote  lifelong  in- 
tegration of  handicapped  and  nonhan- 
dicapped children  and  young  adults 
throughout  their  lives.  We  must  not 
allow  the  gains  we  have  made  through 
Public  Law  94-142  to  be  lost  due  to  a 
funding  mechanism  that  allows  sup- 
port services  only  in  the  most  restric- 
tive settings. 

I  have  offered  legislation.  S.  873.  the 
community  and  family  living  amend- 
ments of  1985.  that  offers  precisely 
the  sort  of  reform  this  system  needs. 
It  is  the  logical  follow  up  to  Public 
Law  94-142. 

My  bill,  offers  many  of  the  same 
types  of  reforms  introduced  In  the 
educational  field  by  Public  Law  94- 
142.  It  calls  for  greater  parental  in- 
volvement in  placement  decisions,  and 
formal  due  process  procedures.  My  bill 
reforms  Medicaid  funding  to  encour- 
age less  restrictive  residential  settings, 
to  allow  handicapped  and  nonhandi- 
capped children  and  adults  to  continue 
to  live  their  lives  together.  My  bill 
says  that  just  as  segregated  schooling 


is  unwarranted,  so  too  are  many  of  our 
segregated  residential  settings. 

The  community  and  family  living 
amendments  of  1985  offers  those  with 
disabilities  the  chance  to  receive  those 
services  in  community  settings,  which 
is  where  so  many  of  our  citizens  with 
disabilities  live  now.  and  want  to  stay. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  celebrating  our  achieve- 
ments over  the  past  10  years,  I  also 
remind  them  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
left  to  be  done. 


COMMEMORATING  UNIVERSITY 
OF  IOWA'S  CENTER  FOR  THE 
ARTS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  PRO- 
GRAM "TO  IOWA  WITH  LOVE" 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 15  and  16  the  University  of 
Iowa  Dance  Co.  will  celebrate  the 
land,  people,  and  spirit  of  Iowa  In  a 
program  entitled  'To  Iowa  With 
Love '—part  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  50th  anniversity  of  the  UI's  Iowa 
Center  for  the  Arts. 

As  we  In  the  Senate  begin  the  debate 
on  the  farm  bill,  we  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  facts  and  figures  illus- 
trating the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
farm  crisis  in  Iowa  and  throughout 
the  Midwest.  What  the  numbers  do 
not  tell  us,  however,  is  of  the  pride 
and  strength  of  the  people  of  Iowa— of 
their  determination  and  resolve  to 
fight  to  save  their  lands  and  perserve 
their  way  of  life. 

I  want  to  commend  the  University  of 
Iowa— in  particular.  Lan-lan  King, 
acting  director  of  the  UI  Dance  Pro- 
gram: Alicia  Brown,  director.  UI  Dance 
Co.;  and  Winston  Barclay  of  the  UI 
Arts  Center  Public  Relations  Office— 
for  choosing  the  celebration  of  Iowa 
life  as  a  timely  and  deeply  significant 
theme  for  the  anniversary  program. 
Their  efforts  and  commitment  in  put- 
ting together  this  expression  of  pride 
and  hope  are  deeply  appreciated. 


KENNEDY  CENTER  CORPORATE 
FUND 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  my  heartfelt  personal  congratu- 
lations for  the  remarkable  efforts  un- 
dertaken on  behalf  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  by  John  R.  Welch. 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  and  chairman  of  the  1985  corpo- 
rate fund  for  the  center.  Mr.  Welch 
and  the  34  distinguished  corporate 
leaders,  who  are  serving  as  vice  chair- 
men of  the  corporate  fund,  have  raised 
an  unprecedented  $2,250,000  from 
Americi's  corporations  to  help  sustain 
the  privately  funded  performing  arts 
operations  of  Kennedy  Center. 

The  Nation's  business  community 
has  played  sin  important  part  In  the 
life  of  our  National  Cultural  Center 
since  its  inception  more  than  25  years 
ago.  Carrying  on  this  tradition  the  cor- 
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porate  fund  was  established  in  1977  by 
a  group  of  dedicated  business  leaders 
to  help  ensure  that  the  corporate  com- 
munity played  a  continuing  part  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  center. 
Since  that  time,  more  than  400  corpo- 
rations have  helped  to  raise  over  $15 
million  to  assist  the  Center's  privately 
funded  performing  arts  operations. 
Now  in  its  eighth  year,  the  center's 
corporate  fund  remains  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's outstanding  models  of  private 
sector  support  for  the  arts.  Unique  at 
its  inception,  the  corporate  fund  has 
spawned  like-minded  efforts  through- 
out the  business  community  on  behalf 
of  the  arts  in  America. 

The  funds  raised  for  the  corporate 
fund  have  helped  the  center  fulfill  its 
national  mission  of  bringln?  perform- 
ances and  artists  to  audiences  around 
the  country.  This  past  year  Important 
performing  companies  like  the  San 
Francisco  Ballet  were  featured  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  while  new  works  for 
young  audiences  were  enjoyed  In  more 
than  a  score  of  cities  across  America. 
On  going  private  support  needed  to 
help  make  events  such  as  these  possi- 
ble and  to  ensure  that  the  Kennedy 
Center  continues  to  flourish.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating John  F.  Welch  and  his  34 
cochairmen  for  their  leadership  of  this 
important  endeavor  this  year: 

CHAIRMAN 

John  P.  Welch.  Jr..  Chairman.  Chief  Exec- 
uttve  Officer  General  Electric  Company. 

VICE  CHAIRMEN 

Samuel  H.  Armacost.  President.  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  BankAmerica  Corporation. 

Stephen  D.  Bechtel,  Jr..  Chairman.  Bech- 
tel  Group.  Inc. 

Robert  A.  Beck.  Chairman.  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer,  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America. 

Bennett  E.  Bidwell.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Office  of  the  Chairman.  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. 

Theodore  P.  Brophy.  Chairman,  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  GTE  Corporation. 

Charles  L.  Brown.  Chairman.  AT&T. 

James  E.  Burlie.  Chairman.  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

Donald  P.  Craib.  Jr..  Chairman,  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer.  Allstate  Insurance  Group. 

John  J.  Creedon.  President.  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

James  H.  E>ans.  Pormer  Chairman.  Union 
Pacific  Corporation. 

James  L.  Ferguson.  Chairman.  Chief  Ex- 
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INTEGRAL  VISTAS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  his  courageous  action 
today  in  declining  to  issue  a  final  list 
designating  integral  vistas.  The  Secre- 
tary will  undoubtedly  receive  consider- 
able criticism  for  his  action,  but  I 
think  he  was  correct  both  as  a  matter 
of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  policy.  I  had 
previously  written  to  both  the  Secre- 
tary asking  that  he  not  issue  this  list 
and  to  the  Administrator  of  EPA  re- 
questing that  the  underlying  regula- 
tions be  rescinded.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  copies  of  those  letters  be 
Included  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  If  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  these  regulations  are 
not  authorized.  The  legislative  history 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  unambiguous 
and  the  colloquies  on  this  precise  sub- 
ject are  clear.  During  consideration  of 
that  measure.  I  participated  In  a  dis- 
cussion with  Senator  Muskle  in  which 
he  stated: 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  prohibi- 
tion against  the  Administrator  Imposing  any 
mandatory  or  uniform  buffer  zone  •u'ound  a 
Federal  class  I  area  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  section  128. 

When  EPA  proposed  the  concept  of 
integral  vistas  on  December  2.  1980.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  achieve  by  regula- 
tion what  was  never  authorized  and 
what  was  specifically  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 


As  a  matter  of  policy  the  Secretary 
is  also  correct.  The  national  parks  will 
not  be  left  exposed  to  massive  as- 
saults. Our  precious  heritage  will  not 
be  in  jeopardy.  In  fact,  the  National 
Park  System  will  be  better  protected 
without  these  designations.  We  will 
not  have  created  by  implication  some 
artificial  double  standard  that  some 
parks  have  Important  vistas  and 
others  do  not. 

I  have  in  the  past  actively  participat- 
ed in  several  measures  which  acquired 
lands  to  protect  vistas  where  the  lands 
being  acquired  had  no  resource  poten- 
tial other  than  the  vista.  The  Chester- 
brook  tract  at  Valley  Forge  Is  perhaps 
the  best  example,  but  there  are  many 
others.  I  resent  the  Implication  which 
apparently  is  current  in  some  circles 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  National  Park  Services  does 
not  care  about  our  national  parks.  I 
resent  the  efforts  to  regulate  to  death 
the  conunitment  and  dedication  of  our 
park  managers.  The  Federal  land  man- 
agers have  ample  tools  at  their  dispos- 
al to  protect  the  national  parks  and  to 
fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  1916  Organ- 
ic Act  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and 
the  natural  and  historic  objects  and 
the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  In  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations.  " 

Many  of  the  visual  threats  which  we 
have  dealt  with  are  at  parks  which 
would  not  be  covered  by  any  such  list. 
Are  we  to  assume  that  the  vistas  at 
those  parks  are  not  important?  Are  we 
going  to  substitute  a  totally  ineffectu- 
al designation  for  the  professional 
judgment  of  our  park  managers?  Are 
we  to  allow  the  Issuance  of  a  list  to  lull 
us  into  some  false  sense  of  security  or 
worse  to  have  that  list  turn  Into  some 
form  of  priority  for  future  land  acqui- 
sition whether  or  not  there  are  any 
threats?  Congress  was  right  to  reject 
the  Idea  of  such  a  list.  I  applaud  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  In  following 
the  law  and  I  call  again  on  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  to  rescind  these  illegal 
regulations  which  would  harm  and  not 
help  the  National  Park  System. 

The  Secretary  is  correct  and  I  am 
glad  that  he  did  not  take  the  easy  ap- 
proach and  issue  the  list.  He  could 
have  done  so  by  proclaiming  through 
a  press  release  that  the  view  from  our 
parks  was  forever  protected.  He  knew 
that  would  not  be  true.  It  would  be 
false  security  and  it  could  even  serve 
to  impede  his  efforts  to  protect  other 
units.  Secretary  Hodel  should  be  con- 
gratulated by  all  parties.  The  substitu- 
tion of  sophistry  and  meaningless  lists 
for  reasoned  judgment  and  wise  stew- 
ardship should  never  be  allowed  to 
happen. 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  October  7.  ;9«5. 
Hon.  Donald  P.  Hodel. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Don:  I  am  writing  to  express  my 
strong  objection  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  taking  any  action  to  identify  •'inte- 
gral vistas  ■  associated  with  national  parks 
and  other  mandatory  class  I  Federal  areas, 
in  supposed  reliance  on  a  1980  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  regulation.  For  rea- 
sons set  forth  t>elow.  I  believe  the  EPA  regu- 
lations exceed  the  statutory  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  1977  Amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  are.  therefore,  unlawful.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  perpetuate  this  unlawful  and  expan 
slve  reading  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  identi- 
fying Integral  vistas  and  I  urge  you  not  to 
do  so. 

As  an  active  participant  in  the  legislative 
debates  on  the  1977  Amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
was  no  intent  to  protect  ■integral  vistas". 
Indeed.  I  do  not  recall  that  phrase  even 
t)elng  used  in  debates  on  the  Senate  bill,  dis- 
cussions with  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  conference  or  In  final  de- 
bates on  the  Conference  Committee  report. 

It  strikes  me  that,  through  its  integral 
vistas  regulation.  EPA  has  created  the  type 
of  limitation  on  economic  development 
which  Congress  explicitly  prohibited  In  the 
1977  AmendmenU.  Although  not  precisely  a 
uniform  buffer  zone"— which  Congress  ex- 
plicitly prohibited  in  the  1977  Amend 
ments— the  effect  of  protecting  a  broad 
array  of  "integral  vistas'  around  a  large  na- 
tional park  could  have  a  similar  economic 
effect.  Since  Congress  balanced  air  quality 
and  economic  development  in  the  1977 
amendments  and  decided  to  protect  only 
very  limited  geographic  areas  (mandatory 
class  I  Federal  areas).  I  submit  it  is  improp- 
er for  EPA  to  reach  a  different  balancing 
conclusion  by  regulation  and  Include  "inte- 
gral vistas"  within  the  Air  Acts  protection. 

I  would  also  note  that  if  there  was  any 
doubt  that  the  concept  of  "integral  vistas" 
was  not  Included  in  the  1977  Amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  it  was  eliminated  last 
year  when  Senator  Hart  of  Colorado  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Act  which 
would  have  allowed  states  to  issue  PSD  per- 
mits only  where  It  could  be  determined  that 
the  facility  would  not  cause  "a  significant 
impairment  of  visibility  with  the  integral 
vistas."  Although  Senator  Hart  ultimately 
withdrew  his  proposed  amendment  due  to 
opposition  from  both  industry  and  environ- 
mental groups  (Environment  Reporter 
(March  9.  1984)).  the  critical  point  to  be 
made  Is  that  the  Hart  amendment  recog- 
nized that  the  concept  of  integral  vistas'  is 
not  currently  included  within  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

How  could  there  be  such  confusion  on  the 
absence  of  legislative  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  integral  vistas  is  beyond  me.  The 
plain  language  of  Section  169A  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  not  only  does  not  refer  to  "integral 
vistas  ".  but  clearly  specifies  that  visibility  Is 
to  be  protected  'in"  class  I  areas.  Even  so, 
some  clever  drafters  convinced  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator in  1980  that  "because  visibility' 
is  a  perceptual  value  and  the  perception 
occurs  in'  a  (class  I)  area".  Congress  intend- 
ed "integral  vistas"  associated  with  class  I 
areas  to  be  protected. 

This  is  a  creative  interpretation,  but  not  a 
convincing  one.  Refreshing  my  recollection 
through  a  review  of  the  published  legisla- 


tive history,  I  am  struck  that  there  is  not 
even  support  for  the  concept  of  integral 
vistas  In  Congress'  deliberations.  The  origi- 
nal Senate  bill  (S.  252)  did  not  contain  a 
provision  comparable  to  the  current  visibili- 
ty protection  section  (Section  169A).  The 
Conferees  adopted,  with  modification,  the 
visibility  provision  which  had  been  included 
in  the  House  bill  (H.R.  6161).  As  explained 
in  the  Conference  Report,  the  concern 
which  prompted  the  House  to  add  the  visi- 
bility provision  to  the  Act  was  the  perceived 
need  to  reach  "existing  pollution  in  Federal 
mandatory  class  I  areas  from  existing 
sources."  Pollution  from  new  facilities  was 
to  be  addressed  through  the  Prevention  of 
Significant  Deterioration  (PSD)  permit 
process. 

In  agreeing  with  the  House  to  expand  the 
protection  for  class  I  areas  to  reach  existing 
sources  of  pollution,  the  Senate  managers 
(of  which  I  was  one),  did  not  intend  to  also 
expand  the  areas  to  be  protected.  This  is 
clear  both  from  the  language  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  which  refers  to  "pollution  in 
Federal  mandatory  class  I  areas",  and  from 
the  Senate's  debates.  The  Senate  thought  it 
was  protecting  visibility  in  enacting  the 
PSD  provisions  of  Section  165  and  so  Indi- 
cated by  giving  Federal  Land  Managers  "an 
affirmative  responsibility  to  protect  the  air 
quality  related  values  (including  visibility) 
within  a  class  I  area.  ..."  As  Senator 
Muskle.  the  Manager  of  the  Conference 
Report,  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  nondegradation  provi- 
sions is  to  protect  the  air  quality  values  of 
the  class  I  areas  in  this  case.  Most  of  these 
values  are  scenic." 

The  only  additional  protection  provided 
by  visibility  language  of  Section  169A  was 
the  ability  to  reach  existing  sources. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  the 
contemplated  scope  of  the  areas  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  visibility  section  (169A)  and 
the  PSD  provision  (165)  are  the  same.  EPA 
has  recognized  in  its  rulemaking  that  the 
PSD  provisions  do  not  authorize  the  protec- 
tion of  integral  vistas.  If  EPA  is  to  be  con- 
sistent in  its  reading  of  legislative  history, 
however,  it  caoinot  find  support  in  Section 
169A  for  its  "integral  vistas"  concept,  either. 

In  sum,  I  find  no  support  in  eihter  the 
Clean  Air  Act  as  written,  or  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  1977  Amendments,  which 
supports  the  EPA  regulations  protecting  In- 
tegral vistas.  Accordingly.  I  am  contempora- 
neously writing  EPA  to  request  that  it  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  rescind  those  regulations. 
I  believe  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  inappro- 
priate. Don.  fcr  your  Department  to  proceed 
with  identifying  Integral  vistas  based  on 
EPA  regulations  of  questionable  lawfulness. 
I  again  urge  you  not  to  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  McClure. 

Chairmaru 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  October  9,  1985. 
Hon.  Lee  M.  Thomas. 
Administrator.     Environmental    Protection 

Agency.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Lee:  In  1980.  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  promulgated  regu- 
lations protecting  "integral  vistas'"  associat- 
ed with  national  parks  and  other  mandatory 
class  I  Federal  areas,  purportedly  in  reliance 
on  Section  169A  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  These 
regulations  required  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Identify  any  such  integral  vistas 
deserving  of  protection  by  December  31. 
1985. 


In  a  recent  letter  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Hodel  (copy  enclosed),  I  urged  him  not  to 
identify  any  integral  vistas  before  the  De- 
cember 31.  deadline  and  thus  allow  the  EPA 
regulations  to  go  unlmplemented.  The  basis 
of  my  request  to  the  Secretary  was  that  the 
underlying  1980  EPA  regulations  were  un- 
lawful. Inasmuch  as  they  are  without  sup- 
port either  in  the  language  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  or  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  1977 
Amendments  to  the  Act.  To  follow  through 
on  my  position,  I  am  writing  you  today  to 
urge  that  you  Institute  the  necessary  steps 
to  rescind  the  1980  EPA  integral  vista  regu- 
lations, on  the  basis  that  they  are  unlawful. 

My  conclusion  that  the  EPA  regulations 
exceed  the  authority  contained  In  the  Clean 
Air  Act  follows  from  &n  analysis  of  the  stat- 
ute and  its  legislative  history.  As  you  know. 
Section  169A  of  the  Act  establishes  as  a  na- 
tional goal  "the  prevention  of  any  future, 
and  the  remedying  of  any  existing  impair- 
ment of  visibility  In  mandatory  class  I  Fed- 
eral areas  which  impairment  results  from 
manmade  air  pollution." 

As  the  above-emphasized  word  makes 
clear.  Congress  intended  in  Section  169A  to 
limit  the  protection  of  visibility  to  that  con- 
tained in  class  I  areas.  There  is  no  discus- 
sion In  the  section  of  ""integral  vistas"  or 
language  which  even  addresses  the  concept 
of  "vistas"  outside  class  I  areas.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  other  provisions  of  the  1977 
amendments.  For  example.  Section  165  of 
the  Act  assigns  to  Federal  Land  Managers 
"an  affirmative  responsibility  to  protect  the 
air  quality  related  values  (including  visibili- 
ty) within  a  class  1  area.  .  . 

Confronted  with  this  consistent  expres- 
sion of  Congressional  Intent  to  protect  visi- 
bility values  only  in  class  I  areas.  EPA's  reg- 
ulation drafters  sought  support  for  their  po- 
sition in  the  legislative  history  of  the  1977 
Amendments  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  However. 
I  find  no  support  for  Integral  vista  protec- 
tion there,  either. 

As  one  of  the  Senate  Managers  in  the 
Conference  Committee  which  considered 
the  1977  AmendmenU.  I  can  assure  you 
there  was  no  intention  to  reach  "Integral 
vistas"  by  promulgating  Section  169A. 
Indeed,  the  Conferees  understood  the  only 
difference  between  Section  169 A  (which  was 
in  the  original  House  bill)  and  Section  165 
(dealing  with  PSD  permits)  to  be  that  the 
former  was  capable  of  reaching  existing 
sources  of  pollution  which  were  impairing 
visibility  In  national  parks,  whereas  the 
latter  was  designed  to  reach  new  sources. 
There  was  no  Intention  to  make  Section 
169A  broader  In  geographic  scope  than  Sec- 
tion 165.  Congress  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
potential  scope  of  these  provisions  in  pass- 
ing the  1977  Amendments,  because  of  con- 
cerns which  had  been  expressed  that  too  ex- 
pansive a  program  would  be  both  expensive 
for  the  Federal  government  and  have  a  det- 
rimental impact  on  economic  development. 
A  concrete  expression  of  these  concerns  Is 
the  prohibition  on  buffer  zones  contained  in 
Section  I69A(e)  of  the  Act. 

The  above-expressed  concerns  were  clear- 
ly expressed  in  an  exchange  I  had  with 
Senate  Manager  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments,  Senator  Muskle: 

Mr.  McCLURE.  To  provide  an  explicit  un- 
derstanding of  the  requirements  of  section 
128  (169A)  regarding  visibility  protection  for 
Federal  class  I  areas.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
floor  manager  several  questions.  First,  are 
the  provisions  of  this  section  limited  to  only 
existing  major  stationary  sources  which 
cause  or  contribute  to  visibility  Impairment 
in  Federal  class  I  areas? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  the  Federal  Interest  Is 
limited  to  existing  sources  which  have  been 
In  existence  15  years  or  less.  Visibility  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  new  sources  would 
result  under  the  provisions  of  section  127 
(165).  concerning  prevention  of  significant 
deterioration. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Once  a  promise  has  been 
granted  to  a  new  source  and  the  question  of 
visibility  has  t>een  considered  as  a  part  of  air 
quality  values  under  the  significant  deterio- 
ration provisions,  could  the  source  be  sub- 
jected later  to  the  requirements  of  section 
128? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
that  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  With  regard  to  citizen 
suits,  the  House  bill  prohibited  such  suits  In 
order  to  compel  attainment  of  the  national 
goal  by  a  specific  date.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  this  provision  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  conference? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes:  your  understanding  is 
correct.  And,  the  prohibition  Is  specifically 
discussed  In  the  statement  of  managers.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  accepted  the  House 
prohibition  against  the  Administrator  im- 
posing tmy  mandatory  or  uniform  buffer 
zone  around  a  Federal  class  I  area  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  section  128. 

In  sum,  the  entire  concept  of  "integral 
vistas"  is  contrary  to  the  careful  balance 
which  Congress  struck  in  passing  the  1977 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Although 
most  of  us  clearly  saw  the  need  to  protect 
the  visibility  qualities  of  our  national  parks, 
we  understood  the  need  for  such  protection 
to  take  place  simultaneously  with  economic 
development.  For  EPA  to  have  cited  Con- 
gress' statements  regarding  the  need  to  pro- 
tect "vistas"  and  "panoramas"  in  our  na- 
tional parks  as  support  for  the  integral 
vistas  regulations,  while  ignoring  Congress' 
concerns  about  stifling  economic  develop- 
ment In  the  process,  constitutes  an  improp- 
er attempt  by  EPA  to  reformulate  a  balance 
already  struck  by  Congress. 

Because  EPA's  1980  regulations  lack  sup- 
port either  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Act,  I  submit  that 
they  were  promulgated  without  lawful  au- 
thority. To  correct  this  error,  which  has  cre- 
ated great  confusion  and  consternation 
among  many  westerners,  I  urge  you  to  re- 
scind the  Integral  vistas  regulation.  The  reg- 
ulations to  be  rescinded  include,  without 
being  limited  to.  the  following  sections  of 
Title  40  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
51.301(n).  51.302(b)(l)(l),  51.304, 

51.306(b)<7),  and  51.307(bKl>. 

1  tielieve  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  EPA  to 
now  admit  the  error  of  the  Integral  vista 
regulations  and— on  Its  own  initiative— re- 
scind such  regulations,  rather  than  await 
the  almost-certain  lawsuits  which  will 
follow  any  identification  of  Integral  vistas 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  so  re- 
scinding these  regulations,  you  will  t*  bring- 
ing EPA  into  conformance  with  both  the 
plain  language  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
Congressional  Intent. 
Sincerely. 

James  A.  McClurje. 

Chairman. 


Those  who  performed  at  the  Live- 
Aid  Concerts  in  Philadelphia  and 
London  did  so  without  reimbursement. 
Neither  did  the  large  number  of 
people  who  worked  behind  the  scenes 
in  making  this  incredible  project  the 
huge  success  that  it  became. 

Recently,  the  Congress  awarded  a 
special  commendation  to  Bob  Geldof, 
the  Irish  musician  whose  idea  called 
"Band-Aid  "  has  been  the  genesis  of  all 
of  the  recent  "Aid"  concerts.  However, 
in  singling  out  Mr.  Geldof.  we  have 
overlooked  many  other  individuals 
who  volunteered  their  valuable  time 
and  resources  for  this  magnificent 
happening. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
personally  like  to  recognize  Messrs. 
Larry  Magid  and  Allen  Splvak.  owners 
of  Electric  Factory  Concerts  in  Phlla- 
dephia,  who  coproduced  "Live-Aid" 
along  with  Mr.  Bill  Graham  of  San 
Francisco. 

These  gentlemen  are  representatives 
of  the  entertairunent  industry  which 
pooled  its  talents  and  came  up  with 
the  biggest  musical  event  in  history. 
The  problem  they  addressed  was  far 
larger  than  the  pictures  we  all  saw  on 
television.  Their  work  clearly  repre- 
sented the  spirit  of  generosity  and 
brotherhood  that,  unfortunately,  does 
not  occur  many  times  until  a  situation 
has  become  too  grave  to  address.  How- 
ever, these  gentlemen,  and  the  wide 
and  varied  talent  that  they  attracted, 
donated  their  time  unselfishly  to  help 
in  some  way  stop  a  bad  situation  from 
getting  worse.  Their  spirit  transcended 
hunger  and  political  issues  and  ad- 
dressed in  human  terms  all  our  hopes 
of  living  together  in  peace  on  this 
planet. 

I  applaud  Messrs.  Magid,  Spivak, 
and  Graham  and  the  many  other  gen- 
erous men  and  women,  who  contribut- 
ed their  time  and  effort,  for  their  fine 
work.  It  is  their  wish  that  they  be 
given  nothing  In  return  for  their  ef- 
forts in  making  "Live-Aid"  a  success;  it 
is  my  desire  that  they  gain  the  neces- 
sary recognition  among  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  that  they  so  de- 
serve. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


THE  LIVE-AID  CONCERTS 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  13,  1985,  a  group  of  very  talented 
and  dedicated  individuals  came  togeth- 
er with  one  mission:  Famine  relief  for 
those  suffering  in  Africa  and  in  the 
world. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  235.  Calendar  No.  344. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res,  235)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1714. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  Senate  Resolution 
235  so  that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1714.  the  Agri- 
culture. Food.  Trade,  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1985.  a  bill  to  expand 
export  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities,  provide  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  continue  food  assist- 
ance to  low-income  households,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Senate  Resolution 
235  would  waive  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1714. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  consideration  of  various 
statutory  authorities,  including  those 
to  extend  the  Dairy  Indemnity  Pro- 
gram, the  Food  for  Peace  Program, 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  various  re- 
search and  extension  programs,  and 
other  programs. 

S.  1714  extends  for  4  years  the  basic 
legislation  for  almost  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  farm  commodities,  as  well 
as  extending  the  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  many  of  the  pro- 
grams mentioned  above. 

The  delay  in  reporting  S.  1714  was 
occasioned  by  the  complexities  of  de- 
veloping legislation  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  agricultural  producers.  The 
committee  deliberations  on  S.  1714 
were  especially  lengthy  because  of 
this. 

While  I  believe  that  the  bill  should 
be  amended  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
the  budget  resolution  assumptions  for 
agriculture  and  to  make  certain  policy 
changes,  it  is  important  that  we  pass  a 
bill  so  that  the  farm  and  other  pro- 
grams In  the  legislation  may  be  contin- 
ued. 

Therefore.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  235)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  235 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1714.  the  Agriculture,  Food.  Trade,  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1985.  a  bill  to  expand 
export  markets  for  United  States  agricultur- 
al commodities,  provide  price  and  Income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fil>er  at  reasonable 
prices,  continue  food  assistance  to  low- 
income  households,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  permit  consideration  of  statutory  author- 
ity to  extend  the  Dairy  Indemnity  Program: 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program;  the  Food 
Stamp  Program:  various  research  and  ex- 
tension programs:  and  other  programs, 

S,  1714  extends  for  four  years  the  basic 
legislation   for   almost   all   of   the   Nation's 
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major  farm  commodities,  as  well  as  extend- 
ing the  authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  many  of  the  programs  specified  above. 
The  delay  in  reporting  S,  1714  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  complexities  of  developing 
legislation  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  agri- 
cultural producers. 


AGRICULTURE,  FOOD,  TRADE 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 
1985 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill,  S.  1714. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1714)  to  expand  export  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities, 
provide  price  and  Income  protection  for 
farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  continue 
food  assistaince  to  low-income  households, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  P»resident,  this  leg- 
islation provides  for  the  authorization, 
with  modifications,  for  virtually  all  of 
the  farm  commodity  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. In  addition,  the  legislation 
reauthorizes  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
and  various  research  and  extension 
programs  of  the  USDA. 

Because  the  food  and  agriculture 
section  is  the  largest  single  component 
of  the  U.S.  economy,  comprising  about 
20  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, this  bill  will  have  a  direct  impact 
upon  every  American.  And.  because 
the  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products,  the  decisions  Congress 
makes  on  this  bill  will  have  global 
impact.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  legislation  will  have  more 
impact  on  food  and  agriculture  policy 
worldwide  than  any  action  taken  by 
any  government  anywhere  for  the  rest 
of  this  decade  and  probably  the  rest  of 
this  century. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  me  to  say  that  this  particular 
farm  bill  will  prove  positive  and  help- 
ful to  farmers,  consumers,  and  taxpay- 
ers, certainly  not  as  it  now  stands. 
Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator, 
this  bill  has  several  major  flaws  that 
result  in  it  not  being  sound  farm 
policy.  Very  frankly,  it  offers  little 
hope  for  recovery  in  the  U.S.  agricul- 
tural economy.  In  addition,  it  is  unnec- 
essarily costly,  exceeding  the  budget 
resolution  assumptions  for  Farm  Com- 
modity Program  spending  by  $8.9  bil- 
lion over  3  years  by  the  calculation  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
by  more  than  $19  billion  by  what  is 


recognized  as  the  more  accurate  calcu- 
lation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. These  immense  ancj  unneces- 
sary cost  overruns  will  have  a  negative 
impact  on  every  American,  and  upon 
heavily  indebted  farmers  in  particular. 
For  these  reasons,  with  ail  due  respect 
to  those  who  disagree  with  me— and  I 
do  respect  them— it  is  my  intention— 
and  I  think  the  Intention  of  other  Sen- 
ators as  well— to  offer  corrective 
amendments  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  will  get  to  my  specific  intentions  in 
that  regard  a  little  later.  But  first  let 
me  say  that  despite  what  I  regard  as 
serious  flaws,  this  bill  does  have  much 
to  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Conrmnittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  put  ex- 
traordinary effort  into  this  farm  bill, 
spending  almost  4  months  in  markup, 
plus  more  than  3  months  in  hearings 
and  other  preliminary  efforts.  There  is 
no  member  of  the  committee  who  has 
not  contributed  significantly  to  this 
bill.  It  is  a  tightly  drawn  and  carefully 
constructed  document  that  makes 
many  improvements  in  current  law  in 
a  number  of  ways. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  farm 
commodity  programs,  the  bill  reau- 
thorizes and  improves  the  Food  Stamp 
I>rogram  and  other  feeding  programs. 
It  has  a  strong  and  effective  trade 
title,  with  a  number  of  new  policy  in- 
stniments  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  to  expand  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  and  to  improve  our  for- 
eign food  assistance  programs.  The 
conser\'ation  title  Is  strong  and  effec- 
tive. Indeed,  the  conservation  title 
makes  this  bill  the  most  far-reachmg 
piece  of  environmental  legislation 
likely  to  be  considered  by  the  99th 
Congress, 

Mr,  President,  I  shall  take  a  few 
minutes  to  describe  in  the  briefest  way 
the  principal  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion. In  addition.  I  shall  Include  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  detailed  summa- 
ry of  major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Senators  who  wish  further  informa- 
tion about  what  Is  In  the  bill,  or  the 
committee's  intentions  and  rationale 
for  including  specific  provisions,  or 
background  data  on  the  agricultural 
sector,  may  refer  to  the  committee 
report  on  the  bill.  Report  No  99-145,  I 
thank  the  staff  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  for  the  excellence  of  their 
work  on  the  report,  and  commend  it  to 
anyone  who  has  an  Interest  In  agricul- 
tural policy. 

For  the  moment.  I  shall  pull  a  few 
threads  from  the  fabric  of  what  Is  In 
this  farm  bill,  and  conclude  with  a  de- 
tailed critique  of  the  legislation, 

AORICtTLTURAL  EXPORTS 

This  title  recognizes  that  US  Jarrr. 
ers  must  export  to  prosper,  it  expands 
and  extends  instruments  of  export 
policy,  with  the  specific  intention  of 
encouraging  agricultural  exports  gen- 
erally, of  combating  the  predatory 
practices  of  our  competitors  in  over- 


seas markets,  and  in  reforming  and  ex 
panding  the   food   assistance   America 
extends  to  other  nations. 

First,  the  bill  expands  the  Interme- 
diate Credit  Program  and  authorizes 
the  guarantee  of  loans  in  the  amount 
of  $1  billion  annually  for  periods  of  3 
to  10  years.  The  bill  also  requires  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
make  available  short-term  export 
credit  guarantees  in  the  amount  of  at 
least  $5  billion  annually  for  4  years. 

Second,  to  combat  predatory  prac- 
tices of  foreign  competitors,  the  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  at  least  $325  miliion  annually 
for  3  years  to  directly  assist  in  the 
export  of  U.S.  commodities  adversely 
affected  by  the  price  or  credit  subsi- 
dies or  unfair  marketing  arrangements 
used  by  other  countries.  And,  to  add  to 
the  U.S.  arsenal,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  sell  for  export  at  least 
150,000  tons  of  CCC-owned  diary  prod- 
ucts annually  for  3  years.  Finally,  the 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  use  at 
least  $2  billion  of  CCC-owned  com- 
modities to  enhance  and  encourage 
export  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities during  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1988, 

To  further  assure  that  the  United 
States  gets  the  "biggest  bang  for  the 
buck"  in  encouraging  export  sales,  the 
bill  exempts  all  export  enhancement 
programs,  except  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams, from  cargo  preference  require- 
ments. 

And,  the  committee  bill  makes  a  fun- 
damental reform  In  U.S.  foreign  food 
assistance  by  requiring  that  foreign 
payments  for  commodities  provided  on 
concessional  terms  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  be  paid  partially  in 
local  currencies  that  are  then  to  be 
made  available  for  loans  to  finance 
private  enterprise  Investment  within 
developing  countries.  And,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  donate  up  to 
500.000  tons  aimually  of  CCC  com- 
modities under  a  new  Pood  and  Proc- 
ess Program  to  promote  private  free 
enterprise  policy  and  development  in 
recipient  countries. 

The  title  II  Donation  Program  under 
iniblic  Law  480  is  expanded  by  increas- 
ing the  minimum  to  be  distributed 
purposes  from  1.7  to  1.9  million  metric 
tons  per  year  for  2  years,  plus  other 
reforms  to  permit  easier  distribution 
of  such  concessional  sales.  On  top  of 
all  that,  the  bill  broadens  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  distribute 
under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  all  agricultural  commod- 
ities acquired  by  the  CCC  At  present, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  donate 
to  foreign  people  only  wheat  and  dairy 
products.  Under  this  bill,  he  can  give 
them  honey,  com,  sorghum,  barley, 
rice,  soybeans,  and  all  the  rest. 

Finally,  the  export  title  is  capped  off 
by  requiring  the  President  to  desig- 
nate a  special  assistant  for  agricultural 
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trade  and  aid  to  assist  and  advise  the 
President  on  U.S.  foreign  food  assist- 
ance and  export  programs. 

DAIRY 

Mr.  President,  the  dairy  title  of  the 
committee  bill  recognizes  that  the 
present  Diary  Program  is  too  costly 
and  encourages  a  massive  and  unac- 
ceptable surplus  production  of  milk. 
The  Diary  Program  established  in  the 
bill  would  allow  production  to  adjust 
to  the  size  of  the  actual  market  by 
providing  that  the  Government  pur- 
chase price  will  be  adjusted  in  accord- 
suice  with  demand,  as  reflected  in  esti- 
mated net  purchases  of  milk  and  milk 
products  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  would  be  predict- 
able, long-term,  and  readily  under- 
standable so  that  dairymen  can  better 
make  production  decisions. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  maintain 
the  present  Government  milk  pur- 
chase price  at  $11.60  per  hundred- 
weight through  calendar  year  1986. 
On  January  1,  1987,  the  Goverrmient 
purchase  price  would  be  adjusted 
downward  by  50  cents  if  the  Secretary 
estimated  surplus  removals  for  1987 
would  exceed  5  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent.  On  January  1,  of  succeed- 
ing years,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  drop  the  Government  pur- 
chase price  $1  if  purchase  estimates 
exceed  10  billion  pounds.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  reduce  the 
purchase  price  by  50  cents  if  Govern- 
ment purchase  estimates  were  between 
5  and  10  billion  pounds.  And.  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  raise 
the  purchase  price  if  estimates  for 
Government  purchases  are  2  billion 
pounds  or  less. 

In  my  judgment  the  committee  bill 
is  defective  in  that  there  is  no  sense  or 
Justification  in  waiting  until  January 
1.  1987  for  the  purchase  price  to  be  re- 
duced. There  ought  to  be  at  least  one 
50-cent  reduction  in  1986.  In  fact,  two 
such  adjustments  in  1986  are  called 
for  by  the  huge  and  unwarranted  level 
of  Government  purchases  at  this  time. 
The  excessive  Government  purchase 
prices  are  inducing  increased  invest- 
ment in  the  dairy  industry— cow  num- 
bers are  increasing— at  a  time  when 
the  Government  surpluses  have  never 
been  higher.  This  situation  is  so  in- 
credible, that,  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  often  said,  even  the 
cows  are  laughing.  But  the  taxpayers 
aren't  laughing.  They  are  being  taken 
to  the  cleaners. 

WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

Mr.  President,  this  title  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  extends  the  present  Direct 
Payment  Program  for  producers  of 
wool  and  mohair,  continuing  the  sup- 
port price  level  at  77.5  percent  of  an 
amount  determined  under  the  current 
statutory  formula.  This  direct  pay- 
ment is  too  high  in  relation  to  the 
market  price,  but  at  least  there  is  no 
massive  surplus  of  wool  in  Govern- 
ment warehouses.   Perhaps  it  is  for 


that  reason  that  the  committee  did 
not  adjust  the  amount  of  subsidy  paid 
to  each  wool  producer  for  each  pound 
of  wool. 

However,  as  there  are  presently  a 
relatively  small  number  of  wool  pro- 
ducers receiving  incredibly  large  pay- 
ments, the  committee  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  payment  limit  of  $50,000  per  in- 
dividual producer  in  1986  and  subse- 
quent years.  No  doubt  this  will  upset 
the  fellow  in  California  who  received 
$564,000  last  year,  and  the  323  others 
who  received  amounts  between  $50,000 
and  $200,000.  But  it  will  have  no 
impact  on  the  approximately  95.000 
other  producers  who  received  between 
$1  and  $50,000.  I  should  note  that  only 
569  wool  producers  would  be  affected 
if  payments  were  limited  to  $25,000— 
the  median  average  annual  income  for 
American  families. 

WHEAT.  FEE)  GRAINS.  COTTON,  AND  RICE 

Mr.  President,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  are  what  we  call  the 
principal  program  commodities.  For 
each  of  these  crops  the  committee  bill 
establishes  a  somewhat  complex  pano- 
ply of  price  support  programs  which 
have  three  principal  features:  First, 
nonrecourse  commodity  loans— which 
means  loans  the  farmers  have  the  en- 
titlement to  pay  back— it  is  the  Gov- 
errunent  that  has  no  recourse  in  this 
matter— by  forfeiting  the  commodity 
to  the  Government;  second,  target 
prices  and  deficiency  payments— 
which  means  direct  subsidy  income 
transfers  paid  to  farmers  on  the  basis 
of  how  many  bushels,  pounds,  or  hun- 
dredweights each  produces;  and  third, 
production  controls  designed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  acres  a  farmer  may  use 
to  grow  a  particular  program  crop. 

The  purpose  of  these  prograuns  is  to 
provide  a  measure  of  stability  in  the 
agricultural  sector,  thereby  increasing 
the  opportunity  for  farmers  to  derive 
fair  and  reasonable  profits  from  the 
marketplace.  In  short,  the  aim  of  Fed- 
eral farm  programs  is  to  introduce  ele- 
ments of  predictability  into  the  inher- 
ently unpredictable  business  of  farm- 
ing. It  is  my  assessment  that  these 
programs  fall  miserably,  because  they 
have  become  so  excessive  as  to  operate 
in  perverse  and  counterproductive 
ways.  But  more  about  that  later. 

The  committee  bill  is  quite  detailed 
in  these  matters  and  I  refer  those  in- 
terested to  the  summary  of  major  pro- 
visions for  a  precise  listing  of  every 
provision.  The  highlights  are  these: 

WHEAT 

For  the  1986  crops  the  loan  rate  is 
established  at  $3  per  bushel;  thereaf- 
ter it  is  set  at  between  75  and  85  per- 
cent of  the  average  price  received  by 
producers  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceeding  5  marketing  years,  excluding 
the  high  and  low  years.  But,  the  loan 
rate  may  not  be  reduced  more  than  5 
percent  in  any  one  year. 

The  Secretary  is  authori2^d  to 
reduce  further  the  loan  rates  by  not 


more  than  20  percent  if  the  average 
market  price  in  the  previous  market- 
ing year  Is  not  more  than  110  percent 
of  the  loan  rate  for  that  year.  This  is 
often  called  the  Findley  provision. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat  if  approved  by  producers  in  a 
referendum.  The  committee  bill  re- 
quires a  referendum  to  be  conducted  if 
50  percent  of  wheat  farmers  request  it 
in  a  poll  to  be  conducted  by  April  1986. 
If  60  percent  of  the  producers  approve 
of  marketing  quotas  in  the  referen- 
dum—to be  conducted  by  August  1, 
1986— marketing  quotas  would  be  in 
effect  for  the  1987  through  1989  crops. 
If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  the 
loan  rate  for  wheat  would  be  the 
higher  of  75  percent  of  the  national 
average  cost  of  production  or  $3.55  per 
bushel.  Target  prices,  if  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  would  be  the 
higher  of  the  national  average  cost  of 
production  or  $4.65  per  bushel. 

A  so-called  marketing  loan  is  re- 
quired for  wheat.  Under  this  provision, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  permit  the 
repayment  of  nonrecourse  loans  at  the 
lower  of  either  the  original  loan  rate 
or  the  higher  of  one  of  three  other 
measures:  First,  70  percent  of  the 
original  loan  rate;  second,  if  the  loan 
level  is  reduced  using  the  so-called 
Findley  provision,  70  percent  of  the 
loan  rate  that  would  have  been  in 
effect  but  for  such  a  reduction;  or 
third,  the  prevailing  world  market 
price. 

The  establishment  of  the  basic  loan 
rate  on  a  formula  that  is  below  market 
clearing  levels  is  commendable,  and 
constitutes  a  significant  reform  in 
Federal  farm  policy.  The  limitation  of 
any  adjustment  to  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent per  year  is  not  a  good  idea,  as  It 
will  simply  lengthen  the  time  it  will 
take  for  the  United  States  to  become 
price  competitive  again.  But,  still,  put- 
ting the  loan  rate  on  a  market  orient- 
ed formula  will  make  this  bill  historic, 
and  Is  sufficient  In  and  of  Itself  to 
cause  this  bill  to  be  regarded  as  a 
major  reform  bill. 

If  the  Secretary  is  actually  able  to 
use  the  so-called  Findley  provision,  the 
bill  will  be  much  Improved.  However, 
the  target  prices  are  so  high  that  It  Is 
not  likely  that  the  administration  will 
ever  permit  the  use  of  this  provision  to 
help  U.S.  crops  become  more  competi- 
tive. Because  the  subsidies  are  paid  on 
the  spread  between  the  higher  of  the 
loan  rate  or  the  market  price  and  the 
target  price,  the  budget  exposure 
would  simply  be  too  great  to  expect 
the  employment  of  this  additional  in- 
strument in  the  Secretary's  Nonre- 
course Loan  Program  authority. 

Target  price  sulwidles— called  defi- 
ciency payments— are  required  to  be 
made  for  eligible  production  using  the 
same  formula  as  under  current  law. 
However,    one    important    reform— at 
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least  as  far  as  in  limiting  the  impact  of 
the  tremendous  incentive  to  produce 
surplus  crops  just  to  get  a  subsidy  pay- 
ment—is that  producers  would  not  be 
required  to  plant  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  their  acreage  base  in  order  to 
qualify  for  these  payments  on  all  of 
their  acreage  they  are  permitted  to 
plant. 

For  wheat,  the  payments  per  bushel 
are  increased  from  the  present  level  of 
$4.38  per  bushel  for  all  production  to 
$4.55  per  bushel  for  the  first  20.000 
bushels— only  15  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers produce  more  than  this— and  $4.00 
per  bushel  for  all  the  rest.  This  has 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  average 
payment  per  bushel  to  $4.50.  Target 
prices  are  then  frozen  in  this  way  for  4 
years. 

Production  controls  are  authorized 
in  the  form  of  acreage  limitations  on 
set-asides  with  a  maximum  limitation 
of  20  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage 
base.  Haying  and  grazing  in  1986  and 
grazing  for  the  life  of  the  bill  is  au- 
thorized on  the  acreage  required  to  be 
devoted  to  conser\ation  uses,  and 
would  be  permitted  at  the  option  of  a 
State  ASC  committee.  And,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes paid  land  diversions. 

Because  of  possible  market  price 
movement  below  loan  levels  from  the 
use  of  the  marketing  loan,  increased 
producer  pariicipation  in  the  farm 
commodity  programs  is  expected.  In- 
creased participation  will  increase  out- 
lays associated  with  disbursing  com- 
modity loans  and  deficiency  payments. 
The  committee  bill  provides  two  new 
payments  to  induce  producers  to  forgo 
use  of  the  Nonrecourse  Loan  Program 
or  to  forgo  both  the  use  of  the  Loan 
ProgTEim  and  the  receipt  of  deficiency 
payments  but  to  comply  with  50  per- 
cent of  any  Acreage  Reduction  Pro- 
gram. In  both  cases,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments—in the  second  situation  they 
would  be  payments-ln-kind  subject  to 
availability  of  the  commodities— in 
amounts  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  original  loan  rate  exceeds 
the  level  at  which  the  loan  may  be 
repaid  multiplied  by  the  amount  of 
wheat  the  producer  Is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble to  place  under  loan. 

rtXD  GRAINS 

The  same  programs  as  for  wheat  are 
provided  for  feed  gram.s.  except  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  marketing 
quotas  for  feed  grains.  The  corn  loan 
rate  is  established  at  not  less  than 
$2.40  per  bushel  for  1986.  For  succeed- 
ing years  the  same  formula  and  limita- 
tions would  be  used  as  those  for 
wheat. 

The  deficiency  payments  would  use 
the  same  formula  as  current  law, 
except  that  producers  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  plant  more  thtin  50  percent 
of  their  base  In  order  to  qualify  for 
such  payments.  The  target  price  for 
corn  Is  set,  and  frozen  for  4  years,  at 
$3.03  per  bushel. 


The    production    control    programs 

would  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  15 
percent  of  a  farmers  acreage  base 

COTTON 

The  committee  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  available  nonrecourse 
loans  for  a  term  of  10  months  (or 
upland  cotton.  For  the  1986  crop,  the 
loan  level  would  not  be  less  than  55 
cents  per  pound.  For  succeeding  years, 
the  loan  level  would  be  the  higher  of: 
First.  85  percent  of  the  average  spot 
market  price  during  the  3  years  of  the 
previous  5year  period,  with  the  high 
and  low  years  excluded:  or  second,  50 
cents  per  pound.  The  loan  level  mp.y 
not  be  reduced  by  more  than  5  percent 
per  year.  I  believe  that  the  50  cents 
minimum  loan  level  may  prove  to  be 
too  high.  If  this  occurs,  cotton  produc- 
tion worldwide  will  increase,  to  the 
detriment  of  U.S.  cotton  producers. 

A  modified  marketing  loan  is  provid- 
ed for  as  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
permit  repayment  of  loans  by  produc- 
ers at  the  lower  of  the  original  loan 
rate  or  at  the  prevailing  world  market 
price,  with  certain  limitations  that 
reduce  the  Government's  exposure  to 
no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  origi- 
nal loan  rate. 

As  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
titles  the  Secretary  may  make  pay- 
ments to  producers  who  agree  to  forgo 
obtaining  loans  and  to  producers  who 
forgo  obtaining  loans  and  receiving  de- 
ficiency payments. 

Target  prices  are  established  at  81 
cents  per  pound,  and  are  frozen  at 
that  level  for  4  years.  As  In  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  producers  are  not  required 
to  plant  more  than  50  percent  of  their 
acreage  base  in  order  to  qualify  for 
such  payments.  I  have  visited  with 
scores  of  cotton  farmers  in  recent 
months.  Not  a  single  one  has  failed  to 
mention  that  the  cotton  target  price  is 
far  too  high.  Sound  agriculture  policy 
demands  it  be  reduced,  but  more  about 
that  later. 

Both  acreage  limitations  and  set- 
aside  production  controls  are  author- 
ized, with  maximum  limitation  of  20 
percent.  Land  diversion  payments  are 
also  authorized. 

RICE 

The  loan  rate  for  rice  Is  established 
at  not  less  than  $7  20  per  hundred- 
weight for  the  1986  crop.  The  adjust- 
ment in  .subsequent  years  would  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  for  cotton,  but  the 
minimum  loan  level  is  established  at 
$6,50.  with  no  more  than  a  5  percent 
per  year  reduction  permitted 

A  modified  marketing  loan  is  re- 
quired, with  the  loan  repayment  level 
at  70  percent  of  the  loan  rate  or  the 
prevailing  world  market  price,  which- 
ever is  higher. 

As  in  the  other  program  commod- 
ities, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  producers  who 
agree  to  forgo  obtaining  loans  in 
return  for  such  payments  and  to  pro- 


ducers who  forgo  both  obtaining  loans 
and  receiving  deficiency  pa.vments. 

Deficiency  payments  are  established 
at  $11.90  per  hundredweight  and  are 
frozen  at  thai  le\ei  for  4  years  Pro- 
ducers would  not  be  required  to  plant 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  base  in 
order  to  qualify  for  such  pavTnents. 

F^roduction  controls,  acreage  limita- 
tions and  set-asides,  have  a  maximum 
limitation  of  35  percent  of  the  rice 
acreage  base. 

MISCELUINEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  sev- 
eral program  instrumenl."^  already  de- 
scribed for  each  of  the  program  com- 
modities, there  are  a  number  of  other 
features  of  farm  programs  which 
apply  to  all  crops,  generally. 

The  bill  maintains  the  present 
$50,000  payment  limit  and  the 
$100,000  disaster  payment  limit.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  exclusions  tind 
loopholes  in  this,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  tighten  this  provision  up. 
In  fact,  I  see  little  justification  for  a 
payment  that  Is  double  the  median  av- 
erage annual  income  for  American 
families,  particularly  when  it  is  clear 
that  farmers,  as  a  class,  have  greater 
wealth  and  incomes  than  other  Ameri- 
cans. But,  again,  more  about  that 
later. 

In  addition  there  are  a  number  of 
other  miscellaneous  provisions  that 
are  similar  to  provisions  contained  In 
previous  farm  bills.  These  mclude  au- 
thority to  make  advance  deficiency 
payments,  restrictions  on  the  resale  of 
Government  commodities,  and  author- 
ity to  require  producers  not  to  exceed 
their  normally  planted  acreage  if  a 
set-aside  Is  In  effect. 

And,  the  bill  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  beef  and  pork  promotion  pro- 
grams financed  by  assessments  on  pro- 
ducers. 

SOYBEANS 

The  committee  bill  continues  the 
current  Soybean  Program  with  a  loan 
level  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  aver- 
age price  recel\ed  by  farmers  during 
the  preceding  5  years,  excluding  the 
high  and  low  years,  except  that  it  may 
not  be  less  than  $5.02  per  bushel. 

Further,  the  bill  prohibits  acreage 
control  programs  being  applied  to  soy- 
beans, 

Mr  President,  the  Soybean  Program 
IS  the  model  of  what  a  farm  program 
should  be.  There  are  no  target  prices, 
and  no  massive  inducements  for  sur- 
plus production.  If  every  commodity 
program  had  been  structured  on  the 
soybean  model,  there  is  no  question 
that  agriculture  in  America  would  be 
much  stronger  today.  Our  foreign 
competitors  would  be  virtually  non- 
existent. We  would  still  be  m  the 
golden  era  of  the  late  1970's  as  far  as 
commodity  prices  and  export  markets. 
The  committee  is  very  wise  indeed  not 
to  have  tampered  with  the  Soybean 
Program. 
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PEANUTS 

The  committee  bill  continues  the 
current  Peanut  Program  with  certain 
modifications  to  make  the  program 
more  accessible  to  farmers  who  wish 
to  produce  peanuts.  The  national 
poundage  quota  is  continued  at  a  mini- 
mum of  1.1  million  tons  annually,  and 
can  be  increased  annually  by  an 
amount  the  Secretary  estimates  that 
domestic  uses  of  peanuts  would  exceed 
the  quota.  The  two-tier  system  of 
"quota"  and  "additional"  peanuts  is 
continued.  The  Peanut  Program  oper- 
ates without  payments  and  subsidies 
to  producers,  and  has  virtually  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers. 

SUGAR 

The  committee  bill  continues  the 
current  program  with  a  price  support 
loan  level  of  18  cents  per  pound.  The 
Secretary  may  make  annual  adjust- 
ments in  the  support  prices  based  on 
changes  during  the  2  immediately  pre- 
ceding crop  years. 

HONEY 

The  committee  bill  sets  the  1986 
loan  level  at  not  less  than  65.3  cents 
per  pound.  For  the  1987  and  subse- 
quent crop  years,  the  loan  would  be 
the  higher  of  85  percent  of  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers  during 
the  5  preceding  years,  excluding  the 
high  and  low  years,  or  50  cents  per 
pound.  The  loan  level  could  not  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  5  percent  in  any 
one  year. 

As  in  the  other  nonrecourse  loan 
programs,  the  bill  allows  the  Secretary 
to  permit  the  repayment  of  loans  at 
levels  less  than  the  amount  extended 
to  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  lesser  payment  is  de- 
sirable. And,  the  Secretary  may  make 
payments  to  producers  who  agree  to 
forgo  obtaining  nonrecourse  loans  in 
the  first  place. 

POOD  ASSISTANCE  RESERVE 

The  committee  bill  repeals  present 
authority  for  the  farmer-owned  re- 
serve for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the 
food  security  wheat  reserve,  and  other 
reserves.  In  place  of  these,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  establish  a  food 
assistance  reserve  of  up  to  500  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  for 
humanitarian  purposes. 

CONSERVATION 

Mr.  President,  the  conservation  title 
Is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  im- 
portant features  of  this  farm  bill.  It 
provides  that  no  Federal  subsidies  will 
be  paid  to  farmers  who  employ  un- 
sound conservation  practices  general- 
ly, and  specifically  Includes  sodbuster, 
swampbuster,  auid  cross-compliance 
provisions  that  prohibit  eligibility  for 
farm  programs  for  those  farmers  who 
produce  crops  on  highly  erodible  land 
or  converted  wetland. 

In  addition,  this  title  establishes  a 
Conservation  Acreage  Reserve  Pro- 
gram of  t)etween  25  and  30  million 
acres  of  erosion-prone  land.  At  least  10 


million  acres  must  go  into  the  reserve 
in  the  1986  crop-year,  another  10  mil- 
lion acres  in  1987,  and  an  additional  5 
million  acres  by  the  close  of  crop-year 
1989.  The  Secretary  is  provided  au- 
thority to  enter  into  long-term  con- 
tracts with  producers  for  7  through  15 
years  to  make  payments  to  put  ero- 
sion-prone cropland  into  the  reserve 
and  convert  It  to  less  intensive  uses. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
massive  subsidies  paid  to  farmers  on 
the  basis  of  the  maximum  number  of 
bushels,  pounds,  smd  hundredweights 
they  can  manage  to  produce  has  been 
the  abuse  of  the  Nation's  soil  and 
water  resources.  While  this  bill  gener- 
ally continues  these  current  subsidies, 
these  conservation  provisions  at  least 
provide  that  the  damage  done  by  the 
farm  programs  to  the  soil  and  water 
resources  will  be  greatly  diminished.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  adopting 
all  of  the  proposals  I  recommended  in 
this  regard. 

RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  extends  the 
current  agricultural  research,  teach- 
ing, and  extension  programs.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals on  a  cost-sharing  or  cost-reim- 
bursement basis  for  the  development 
of  new  agricultural  technology,  and 
makes  USDA  the  lead  agency  for  pro- 
moting and  managing  the  appropriate 
development  and  regulation  of  bio- 
technology in  agriculture. 

CREDIT 

The  conmiittee  bill  consolidates  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
ownership  and  farm  operating  loan 
programs  into  one  leading  program 
with  an  authorization  of  $4  billion  an- 
nually for  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1988.  apportioned  as  follows;  fiscal 
year  1986— $2  billion  for  direct  loans, 
$2  billion  for  loan  guarantees;  fiscal 
year  1987— $1.5  billion  for  direct  loans. 
$2.5  billion  for  loan  guarantees;  fiscal 
year  1988— $1  billion  for  direct  loans. 
$3  billion  for  guarantees. 

In  addition,  the  committee  bill  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  establish  a  3- 
year  Interest  rate  buydown  for  FmHA- 
guaranteed-loans,  funded  at  a  level  of 
$490  million  over  3  years.  Eligible 
guaranteed  loan  borrowers  can  receive 
up  to  a  2-percent  buydown. 

Also,  the  committee  encouraged  par- 
ticipation in  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Program  by  restricting  access  to 
the  Emergency  Disaster  Loan  Program 
to  eligible  producers  who  have  suf 
fered  physical  losses  and  eligible  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  have  access  to  Fed- 
eral crop  Insurance. 

POOD  STAMPS 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  reau- 
thorized for  4  years.  The  committee 
mawle  the  following  changes  In  the 
food  stamp  and  commodity  distribu- 
tion statues: 


Each  State  would  be  required,  for 
the  first  time,  to  set  up  an  employ- 
ment and  training  program  for  able- 
bodied  food  stamp  recipients.  States 
would  be  provided  flexibility  to  design 
their  own  programs,  including  the 
number  of  work-related  options— 
workfare.  job  training,  job  finding 
clubs,  and  so  forth— to  provide  that  an 
increasing  percentage  of  recipients  are 
Involved  in  such  work-related  activi- 
ties. This  provision  would  ultimately 
require  that  45  percent  of  able-bodied 
recipients  pa9tlclpate  In  such  pro- 
grams. 

State  and  local  governments  would 
be  prohibited  from  charging  sales 
taxes  on  food  stamp  purchases.  Elimi- 
nation of  this  practice  will  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents in  States  that  currently  have  State 
or  local  sales  taxes  on  food  stamp  pur- 
chases and  eliminate  the  Indirect  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  those  governments 
currently  taking  place  through  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program. 

States  would  be  given  greater  incen- 
tives for  reducing  over  issuance  errors 
in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  by  the  Im- 
position of  a  strengthened  sanctions 
system  for  such  errors.  States  that  fail 
to  reduce  errors  below  5  percent  would 
be  required  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
Government  for  an  increasing  percent- 
age of  such  errors. 

Recipients  of  energy  assistance  pay- 
ments would  not  be  allowed  to  claim 
the  portion  of  their  energy  bills  paid 
by  such  payments  In  calculating  eligi- 
bility for  the  excess  shelter  cost  deduc- 
tions. 

Income  from  programs  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  would 
be  counted  as  Income  for  food  stamp 
purposes,  thereby  improving  compata- 
bllity  with  the  AFDC  Program. 

The  committee  also  continued  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Program,  which  provides  surplus 
commodities  to  low-income  Americans, 
for  2  years.  Beginning  in  January 
1986.  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
quire matching  of  administrative  costs 
by  the  States  on  a  doUar-bydollar 
basis,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $50  million 
Federal  costs.  For  the  past  2  years,  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  required 
that  a  State  match  the  $50  million  of 
Federal  funds  used  to  pay  State  and 
local  commodity  distribution  costs. 

These  program  reforms  are  signifi- 
cant, and  I  commend  the  committee 
for  adopting  them.  However,  in  at 
least  two  areas  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Program,  the  committee  approved  bill 
Is  deficient,  and  I  shall  attempt  to 
modify  It  at  the  appropriate  time. 

First,  there  are  17  States  that  have 
Indicated  an  Interest  in  considering  an 
optional  block  grant  for  food  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  needy.  The  wel- 
fare lobby  in  Washington  wants  to 
keep  the  focus  and  control  of  the  pro- 
gram centralized  so  they  can  better 


manipulate  it  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
poor  and  hungry  can  often  be  better 
assisted  by  programs  that  have  diversi- 
ty, flexibility,  and  the  opportunity  for 
innovation  and  enterprise.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  and  join  me  in  per- 
mitting an  optional  block  grant  to  the 
States  for  this  purpose. 

Also,  there  is  now  no  incentive  for 
States  to  manage  the  program  In  a  fis- 
cally responsible  way.  It  is  estimated 
by  USDA  that  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  food  stamp  budget  is  erroneously 
distributed  to  people  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble. Of  course,  this  simply  makes  limit- 
ed Federal  resources  achieve  less  good 
for  those  most  truly  in  need.  I  believe 
the  committee  food  stamp  provisions 
should  be  modified  to  provide  for  error 
rate  sanctions  for  those  States  that  do 
not  meet  the  same  standards  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  that  they  must 
meet  for  other  welfare  programs  such 
as  AFDC.  If  they  can  meet  it  for 
AFDC.  they  can  meet  it  for  food 
stamps.  This  amendment  would  not 
reduce  benefits  by  one  dime  to  those 
Congress  Intends  to  be  eligible  and  it 
will  require  the  States  to  be  more  fis- 
cally responsible. 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  BILL  AND  CHANGES  NEEDED 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  delib- 
erations on  the  1985  farm  bill.  I  urged 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  to  report  a  bill  that 
would  correct  the  mistakes  in  current 
farm  policy  and  set  our  sights  toward 
bringing  about  recovery  in  the  agricul- 
tural economy. 

It  is  with  regret  and  no  satisfaction 
that  I  felt  obliged  to  go  on  record  as 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  vote  against  a 
farm  bill.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  is  not  sound  farm  policy 
and  offers  no  hope  for  recovery  in  the 
U.S.  agricultural  sector.  Moreover,  the 
bill  exceeds  the  budget  resolution  by 
$8.9  billion,  by  the  calculation  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office— and  by 
what  is  recognized  as  a  more  accurate 
estimate  by  the  USDA  of  $19.1  billion. 
Obviously  this  bill  is  totally  unsatis- 
factory to  anyone  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  Congress  has  a  duty  to  restore 
fiscal  sanity  to  the  cost  of  operating 
the  Federal  Government. 

While  my  greatest  objection  Is:  First, 
the  failure  of  the  policy  Instruments; 
and  second,  the  counterproductive 
impact  they  will  have  on  the  agricul- 
tural sector.  It  will  be  perilous  to  the 
Nation  if  we  ignore  the  damage  that 
will  be  done  to  the  entire  economy  if 
the  Senate  does  not  agree  to  make  this 
farm  bill  conform  to  this  budget  reso- 
lution. 

What  will  happen  to  the  entire 
budget  process  if  every  committee 
were  to  exceed  the  budget  by  such 
enormous  amounts?  What  will  happen 
to  the  general  economy  if  Federal  defi- 
cits are  permitted  to  grow  by  these  in- 
credible amounts? 


Less  than  20  percent  of  the  $54  bil- 
lion in  benefits  and  subsidies  provided 
in  this  farm  bill  are  directed  to  farm- 
ers who  are  experiencing  financial  dis 
tress.  Yet.  it  is  the  relatively  high 
degree  of  financial  distress  that  is  the 
only  justification  offered  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  tremendous  otlays 
for  farm  subsidies.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, such  justification  falls  Into  the 
category  of  false  pretense. 

My  point  is  this:  The  Senate  can. 
and  should  adopt  a  farm  bill  that  is 
sound  farm  policy,  one  that  does  con- 
form to  the  budget  resolution.  It  is  my 
hope  that  Senators  will  consider  care- 
fully amendments  that  I  and  others 
will  offer  to  correct  the  mistakes  in 
this  bill.  If  efforts  to  reform  the  failed 
policies  of  the  past,  and  to  conform 
the  bill  to  the  budget  resolution,  are 
successful,  the  recovery  that  is  so  des- 
perately needed  by  farmers  can  get 
underway.  If  we  fail  to  do  our  duty, 
and  if  the  1985  farm  bill  ends  up  con- 
tinuing the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the 
farm  economy  is  certain  to  continue  a 
downward  spiral. 

PAILURES  OP  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

Past  and  present  U.S.  agricultural 
policies  have  contributed  markedly  to 
a  downward  spiral  in  the  farm  econo- 
my. In  the  period  from  1981  to  1984. 
real  net  farm  income  declined  27  per- 
cent from  the  previous  4-year  period, 
while  direct  Government  payments  in- 
creased over  350  percent.  At  the  time 
the  1981  farm  bill  was  enacted,  it  was 
estimated  to  have  a  4-year  cost  of  $11 
billion.  In  fact,  outlays  under  that  act 
will  have  exceeded  $63  billion,  almost 
600  percent  more  than  projected. 

These  massive  increases  in  Federal 
outlays  for  agriculture  over  the  past  4 
years  have  demonstrated  that  the 
answer  to  the  farm  problem  isn't  more 
and  more  Government  spending  dis- 
tributed indiscriminately.  Indeed,  the 
Immense  spending  increases  are  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  massive  surplus- 
es that  have  resulted  in  the  dimin- 
ished ability  of  farmers  to  earn  profits 
in  the  marketplace. 

Why  have  farm  programs  proven 
counterproductive?  The  answer  to 
that  is  simple:  The  price  supports  are 
greater  than  the  market  value  of  the 
crops.  But  the  subsidies  arent  paid  on 
the  basis  of  a  farmer's  demonstrable 
need  or  financial  stress.  The  subsidies 
are  paid  on  the  units  of  production— 
by  the  bushel,  pound,  or  hundred- 
weight. The  more  of  a  particular  crop 
a  farmer  produces,  the  greater  his 
total  subsidy  By  definition,  this 
means  that  the  greatest  benefits  and 
subsidies  go  to  the  largest  farmers, 
which  also  by  definition,  means  those 
farmers  who  need  help  the  least. 

Because  Congress  requires  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  effect,  to  purchase  every- 
thing a  participating  farmer  produces 
at  the  loan  rate  level,  there  is  compel- 
ling Inducement  for  fanners  to  collect 
the   subsidies   offered.    For   example. 


USDA  estimates  that  the  current 
market  price  for  wheat  is  about  $2.80. 
The  loan  rate  is  $3.30— $3  ir.  this  bill. 
In  addition,  direct  subsidy  payments, 
known  as  deficiency  pa>'ment5  are  paid 
in  the  same  way  The  target  price  is 
$4.38— $4.55  for  80  to  85  percent  of  the 
production  and  $4  for  the  rest  in  this 
bill.  There  are  similar  programs  for 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  nee.  The  in- 
tention is  to  try  to  create  a  price  floor 
in  the  marketplace  for  these  commod- 
ities, plus  an  Income  support  for  the 
producers  of  these  commodities.  But 
the  effect  Is  just  the  opposite.  Here's 
why. 

The  U.S.  agricultural  production 
system  is  geared  to  produce  for  the 
export  market.  More  than  40  percent 
of  everything  American  farmers 
produce  must  be  sold  in  export  mar- 
kets, and  the  United  States  now  con- 
trols about  50  percent  of  all  world 
trade  in  agriculture.  Many  fail  to  con- 
sider that  foreign  farmers  operate 
under  the  protection  of  the  U.S  price 
support  programs,  because  our  Gov- 
ernment will  purchase  from  our  farm- 
ers anything  they  produce  but  cannot 
sell.  Foreign  farmers  are  keenly  aware 
that  if  they  just  undercut  at  the 
margin  the  price  at  which  the  U.S. 
Government  will  take  commodities  off 
the  market,  there  go  our  markets— and 
50  percent  of  the  world  trade  Is  a  very 
large  market  for  them  to  target. 

And  that  Is  just  what  our  competi- 
tors have  been  doing.  Price  supports 
established  above  market  clearing 
levels  have  stimulated  production  here 
Euid  abroad,  creating  competition  for 
American  farmers  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  confronted  After 
rising  from  40  percent  to  60  percent  of 
world  trade  during  the  1970's.  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports  have  fallen  to  the 
present  level  of  about  50  percent.  The 
cumulative  loss  in  U.S.  grain  exports 
over  the  past  5  years  totals  nearly  100 
million  tons,  roughly  equivalent  to 
losing  one  full  year  of  grain  exports. 

Unmarketable  U.S  surpluses,  stored 
under  the  price  support  programs, 
overhang  the  markets  and  further  de- 
press prices  farmers  receive  in  the 
marketplace  This  resuts  in  all  kinds 
of  dislocations,  such  as  declining  land 
values  and  increases  in  production  of 
other  crops  and  livestock.  'When  the 
surpluses  become  so  great  that  there  is 
literally  no  more  physical  storage 
space— as  was  the  case  in  the  autumn 
of  1982.  and  as  Is  predicted  to  be  the 
case  after  the  record  1985  crops  are 
harvested— polic>'makers  are  then 
forced  by  circumstance  to  turn  to  ef- 
forts to  restrict  production  The  larg- 
est acreage  reduction  program  in  the 
history  of  the  world  [PIK]  was  Imple- 
mented In  1983  for  precisely  this 
reason.  Over  the  past  4  years,  more 
than  125  million  acres  have  been  idled 
through  Government  supply  control 
programs.  This  has  caused  tremendous 
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loss  of  income  to  farmers  auid  every- 
one else  in  the  farm  economy.  And 
yet.  total  world  production  and  trade 
have  Increased,  while  the  U.S.  share 
has  declined.  Foreign  farmers  see  the 
United  States  reduce  acreage,  and 
promptly  expand  theirs.  In  1983.  when 
the  United  States  removed  80  million 
acres  in  the  PIK  Program,  total  world 
acreage  actually  increased  by  13  per- 
cent. 

Policies  that  induce  more  and  more 
production  in  the  face  of  massive  sur- 
pluses, for  which  there  is  no  ready 
market,  put  U.S.  agriculture  in  a  posi- 
tion like  that  of  a  dog  chasing  its  own 
tail.  Loan  rates  and  target  pr'ces  above 
market  levels  stimulate  production 
and  help  turn  U.S.  markets  over  to 
foreign  producers.  Surpluses  accumu- 
late and  put  downward  pressure  on 
prices.  Land  values  fall  as  farm  units 
have  trouble  producing  positive  cash 
flows.  Farmers  who  had  not  previously 
participated  in  these  entitlement  pro- 
grams feel  compelled  to  sign  up.  mean- 
ing ever  greater  Government  costs  and 
ever  greater  inducements  to  excessive 
production. 

Calls  then  come  forth  for  further 
production  controls  and  even  higher 
price  supports  in  an  effort  to  support 
the  very  farm  income  that  was  driven 
downward  by  subsidies  that  were  too 
high  to  begin  with.  These  actions, 
when  taken,  induce  even  greater  sur- 
pluses and  result  in  pressure  for  start- 
ing the  cycle  all  over  again. 

The  most  startling  aspect  of  all  this 
is  that  the  small-  to  medium-sized 
family  farmers  are  the  ones  most  ad- 
versely impacted  by  this  bizarre  sce- 
nario. The  larger  farms  are  generally 
those  whose  variable  costs  of  produc- 
tion are  the  least.  They  have  tradition- 
ally had  access  to  the  greatest 
amounts  of  capital  and  technology, 
and  can  most  readily  adapt  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  Because  the  larger 
farmers'  costs  of  production  are  gener- 
ally lower,  they  find  the  price  supports 
to  be  much  more  generous  than  do 
those  farmers  who  are  smaller  and 
whose  costs  of  production  are  general- 
ly higher.  Those  farmers  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  cost-of-production  curve 
simply  apply  the  relatively  lucrative 
price  support  payments  and  protec- 
tions to  purchasing  more  and  more 
inputs  and  technology.  In  this  way 
they  attempt  to  Increase  their  net 
income  by  producing  and  selling  more 
and  more  bushels,  pounds,  and  hun- 
dredweights—for which  they  receive 
ever  more  subsidies  and  payments. 
Those  who  are  at  the  higher  end  of 
the  cost-of-production  curve  then  find 
that  the  surpluses  thus  created  have 
driven  the  prices  they  receive  in  the 
marketplace  even  lower. 

What  an  anomaly.  The  most  vocal 
advocates  of  the  family  farmer  then 
call  for  increased  price  supports,  thus 
creating  and  exacerbating  this  particu- 
larly perverse  cycle  all  over  again. 


FARM  SUBSIDIES  ARE  TARGETED  BACKWARDS!  TO 
THE  LARGE  AND  WEALTHY 

It  needs  to  be  understood  that  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  value  of  U.S. 
production  is  covered  by  farm  pro- 
grams. There  are  no  subsidies  or  price 
supports  for  livestock  or  for  perishable 
commodities  such  as  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles and  other  specialty  crops.  So.  the 
loan  rate  and  target  price  programs 
can't  begin  to  address  the  problem  of 
income  support  for  the  farm  sector. 
The  income  support  functions  of  the 
1985  farm  bill  will  never  help  farmers 
who  produce  70  percent  of  our  agricul- 
tural output. 

And.  how  about  the  30  percent  of 
the  value  of  production  that  is  cov- 
ered? Surely,  one  would  expect  that 
the  $65  billion  we  are  talking  about 
spending  over  the  next  4  years  in  this 
bill  will  go  to  assist  farmers  experienc- 
ing financial  stress.  Don't  count  on  it. 
Exactly  the  opposite  will  be  the  case. 

You  see.  these  programs  operate  as 
nonmeans  tested  entitlements— paid  to 
farmers,  not  on  the  basis  of  financial 
condition  but  on  the  basis  of  bushels, 
pounds,  and  hundredweights.  These 
units  of  production  are  inanimate  ob- 
jects that  cannot  experience  financial 
stress.  Only  farm  businesses  can  expe- 
rience financial  difficulty.  Financial 
difficulty  for  a  farming  business  can 
be  gauged  by  changes  in  its  asset 
values,  debt  commitments,  and  farm 
cash  income;  that  is.  on  the  basis  of  its 
equity  and  its  cash  flow.  The  most 
recent  data  available  on  this  subject  is 
contained  in  a  report  issued  in  July 
1985  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture entitled  'Financial  Characteris- 
tics of  U.S.  Farms.  January  1985."  and 
is  included  as  an  appendix  to  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  the  bill. 

The  bottom  line?  It's  this;  There  is 
enormous  relative  wealth  in  the  U.S. 
agricultural  industry.  The  average  net 
equity  for  farming  operations  with 
gross  sales  greater  than  $250,000  was 
$904,446  on  January  1.  1985.  The  aver- 
age net  equity  for  all  farming  oper- 
ations with  gross  sales  between 
$100,000  and  $250,000  was  $429,891  on 
January  1.  And.  the  statistics  for 
farms  with  gross  sales  between  $20,000 
and  $100,000  was  $246,220.  This  com- 
pares to  the  net  equity  of  the  average 
American  family  of  about  $92,000. 

What's  more,  farmers  as  a  class, 
have  net  annual  incomes  that  often 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  average 
American  fsunily.  Average  annual 
income  for  American  families  is  about 
$24,800  per  year.  The  average  net 
income  for  farm  families  with  farming 
operations  grossing  more  than 
$250,000  was  $96,889  in  1984.  Average 
net  income  for  the  $100,000  to 
$250,000  gross  sales  farm  was  $36,273. 
The  same  figures  for  those  farming 
operations  with  gross  sales  between 
$20,000  and  $100,000  was  $17,602.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  farmers  in 
these  different  sales  categories  whose 


incomes  were  less  than  these  aver., 
amounts.  But,  as  in  any  averaging  ui 
statistics,  for  every  farm  family  that 
had  income  less  than  the  amounts  in 
dicated  here,  there  was  a  farm  family 
that  had  net  income  greater  than 
these  amounts.  Farm  programs  pro 
vide  their  benefits,  by  definition  to  the 
larger  farmers,  and  therefore,  defini 
tion.  to  the  most  wealthy  farmers. 

The  most  substantial  part  of  the 
equity  base  of  American  farms  is  land 
Farmland  prices  peaked  in  1981  after 
three  decades  of  uninterrupted  in 
creases.  By  April  1984.  farmland  prices 
had  dropped  8  percent  nationwide,  and 
by  as  much  as  28  percent  in  parts  of 
the  Com  Belt  and  upper  Midwest 
Land  values  will  probably  continue  to 
decline  further  in  1985— and  will 
surely  do  so  if  present  farm  policies 
continue  to  induce  massive  surpluses 
constantly  driving  prices  lower  and 
lower.  Many  farmers  who  purchased 
land  or  started  farming  in  the  late 
1970's  now  have  debts  exceeding  the 
value  of  their  assets.  But  the  fact  re 
mains  that  even  with  depressed  land 
values  and  correspondingly  reduced 
equities.  American  farm  families— on 
the  average— have  net  worth  equity 
positions  and  net  annual  incomes 
which  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  aver- 
age American  family. 

However,  this  relative  wealth  says 
nothing  about  debt  to  asset  ratios,  and 
that  is  where  most  farmers  who  are 
experiencing  financial  stress  are  most 
severely  impacted.  USDA  estimates 
that  by  the  end  of  1985.  4.6  percent  of 
all  U.S.  farms  will  be  technically  insol- 
vent, with  debt/asset  ratios  exceeding 
100  percent.  Another  2.6  percent  are 
projected  to  be  in  the  very  highly  le- 
veraged category,  with  debt/asset 
ratios  between  70  and  100  percent.  An- 
other 19.5  percent  are  expected  to  be 
in  the  highly  leveraged  category,  with 
debt/asset  ratios  between  40  percent 
and  70  percent. 

The  remaining  71.9  percent  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  not  experiencing— nor 
are  they  expected  to  experience— fi- 
nancial difficulty  in  1985.  And.  it  is  im- 
portant to  note,  not  all  of  the  farms  In 
the  highly  and  very  highly  leveraged 
categories  are  under  serious  financial 
stress.  Farms  with  less  than  $50,000  in 
sales  obtain  much  of  their  income 
from  off-farm  sources,  and  often  ser\'e 
as  tax  shelters  for  the  very  wealthy. 
Very  large  farms  with  over  $500,000  in 
sales  tend  to  be  highly  indu.stnallzed 
specialty  operations  and  typically  op- 
erate with  high  debt/asset  ratios. 
Most  of  these  farms  have  positive  cash 
flows. 

However,  there  is  a  very  real,  and 
often  livelihood  threatening,  financial 
difficulty  for  a  relatively  large  number 
of  farmers.  The  American  people  have 
great  sympathy  for  the  problems 
these  families  face,  and  surely  Intend 
that  those  who  can  he  helped  should 


be.  At  current  rates  of  Interest  and 
levels  of  net  returns  in  farming,  farms 
with  debt/asset  ratios  over  40  percent 
are  likely  experiencing  cash  shortfalls. 
Many  will  not  be  successful  in  keeping 
their  businesses,  and  that  is  very  sad 
and  unfortunate,  indeed. 

This  is  especially  unfortunate  when 
it  is  understood  that  the  cash-flow 
problems  that  are  creating  these 
wrenching  problems  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  massive  surpluses  In- 
duced Into  production  by  price  support 
subsidies  that  are  paid  to  all  eligible 
farmers,  and  in  greatest  measure  to 
the  largest  farmers  with  the  highest 
equities  and  incoines  and  the  least 
degree  of  financial  stress.  Just  as  ap- 
palling is  the  degree  to  which  global 
competition  is  created  under  the  pro- 
tection that  foreign  farmers— such  as 
those  in  Canada.  Australia.  Europe, 
and  Argentina— receive  from  United 
States  loan  rates  established  by  law 
above  market  clearing  levels. 

The  point  is  this;  The  immensely 
costly  provisons  of  this  farm  bill  have 
very  little  to  do  with  helping  farmers 
In  distress.  It  is  apparent  that  these  in- 
struments of  policy  have  been  mandat- 
ed by  Congress  to  operate  in  such  a 
way  as  actually  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  very  real  distress  that  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  farmers  are 
facing.  The  farm  price  support  pro- 
grams indiscriminately  spew  their  sub- 
sidles  on  100  percent  of  eligible  pro- 
duction, inducing  surplus  eligible  pro- 
duction. This  causes  ever  greater  dis- 
tress for  the  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
farmers  to  whom  the  American  people 
would  cheerfully  extend  a  helping 
hand.  And  this  is  what  has  caused  the 
farm  programs  to  soar  in  expense 
from  $11  billion  to  $65  billion  over 
four  years. 

Indeed,  by  mandating  programs 
which  make  It  possible  for  farmers  to 
forfeit  unlimited  amounts  of  eligible 
commodities  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  by  insisting  that  target 
price  deficiency  payments  must  be 
made  to  producers  based  on  the  maxi- 
mum amount  a  farmer  can  possibly 
and  conceivably  produce,  this  bill  is 
certain  to  continue  the  same  counter- 
productive auid  perverse  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  the  past  4  years. 
And,  In  the  process,  It  will  cause  the 
Federal  deficits  to  soar,  adding  further 
to  the  economic  distress  of  all  Ameri- 
car\s,  but  especially  to  debt-plagued 
farmers  who  will  be  burdened  with 
enormously  high  interest  rates.  In 
short,  if  we  want  to  douse  the  fire 
with  gasoline,  this  farm  bill  is  the  way 
to  do  it. 

The  committee  approved  bill  has 
certain  provisions  that  allow  farmers 
to  receive  deficiency  payments  with- 
out having  to  actually  grow  part  of  the 
crop,  and  to  receive  direct  payments  if 
they  are  willing  to  forego  putting  that 
which  they  do  grow  Into  the  price  sup- 
port loan  program.  However,  these  are 


new  and  untested  policy  instruments. 
They  may  reduce  some  of  the  incen- 
tive to  produce  surpluses,  but  are  even 
more  likely  to  provide  additional  pay- 
ments to  farmers  without  any  regard 
to  their  financial  condition  or  need  for 
assistance. 

Unless  properly  modified,  this  farm 
bin  win  cause  massive  surpluses  to 
continue  i,o  pile  up  In  Government 
warehouses,  and  market  prices  will 
continue  to  decline.  Storage  will  run 
out,  and  massive  diversion  schemes 
will  be  implemented.  The  hapless  dog 
will  chew  its  tail.  This  will  drastically 
reduce  farm  income  and  devastate  the 
agricultural  support  industries  that 
maJce  up  so  much  of  the  rural  Ameri- 
can economy.  Such  acreage  diversion 
schemes  will  encourage  foreigners  to 
put  more  acreage  into  production,  and 
cause  American  farmers  to  more  in- 
tensely cultivate  their  remaining 
acres.  America  will  lose  another  10 
percent,  or  maybe  20  percent,  or  more 
of  its  export  market  share.  Farm  cash 
flow  will  deteriorate,  and  along  with 
that  land  values  will  continue  to  fall. 
This  means  that  ever  greater  numbers 
of  farmers  will  find  their  operations  in 
the  highly  leveraged  category,  and  the 
entire  equity  base  of  rural  America 
will  be  severely  threatened.  The  once 
great  American  agricultural  sector  will 
lie  in  ruins,  its  comparative  advantage 
transferred  to  the  eagerly  awaiting 
farmers  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Europe, 
India,  Canada,  Australia,  Thailand, 
and  all  the  other  countries  which  have 
taken  away  our  export  markets  at  the 
inducements  in  U.S.  farm  policy. 

This  scenario  is  very  real,  because 
this  is  precisely  what  is  happening 
now.  And.  it  is  certain  to  continue  to 
happen  in  just  this  way  if  this  bill  is 
not  modified  by  the  Senate. 

HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  SOUND  POLICY 

Correcting  these  counterproductive 
and  destructive  flaws  in  the  committee 
reported  bill  is  not  at  all  impossible. 
Indeed,  the  changes  required  should 
not  even  be  difficult.  The  basic  instru- 
ments of  farm  policy  are  sound,  and 
will  work  well  if  they  are  in  a  sensible 
relationship  to  actual  market  condi- 
tions. 

LOAN  RATES 

The  concept  of  nonrecourse  loans 
has  worked  well  as  an  effective  and 
cost-efficient  marketing  tool  for  farm- 
ers. The  committee  bill  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  loan  rates  to  be  estab- 
lished on  a  formula  that  allows  the 
loan  rate  to  adjust  to  changing  market 
conditions. 

There  needs  to  be  a  limit  on  the 
Eimount  of  crop  loans  that  one  farmer 
is  permitted  to  forfeit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  tremendous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  farm  programs  is  a  conse- 
quence of  Congress  requiring  that  any 
farmer  may  forfeit  to  the  Government 
any  amount  of  commodity  he  can  con- 
ceivably produce.  This  is  an  entitle- 
ment for  bushels,  pounds,  and  bales 


that  has  become  too  costly  and  de- 
structive to  sound  policy.  It  induces 
massive  overproduction  and  removes 
any  element  of  risk  for  the  farmer- 
businessman.  Putting  a  cap  on  the 
total  amount  of  nonrecourse  losuis 
would  still  permit  farmers  to  take  out 
recourse  loans  that  they  would  have  to 
repay  as  any  other  loan.  This  reform 
would  allow  farmers  to  produce  as 
much  as  they  want,  but  the  amounts 
above  the  nonrecourse  loan  cap  would 
have  to  be  marketed  at  their  own  risk. 

TARGET  PRICES 

The  target  price  deficiency  payment 
system  is  a  very  orderly  and  effective 
procedure  for  transferring  income 
from  the  nonfarm  to  the  farm  sector. 
It  is  far  more  desirable  to  support 
farm  income,  if  that  is  what  Congress 
intends,  with  direct  payments  than  it 
is  to  try  to  do  so  by  artificially  setting 
loan  rates  above  market  clearing  levels 
and  by  employing  acreage  diversion 
schemes  to  try  to  control  production. 
As  previously  described,  both  of  those 
tools  used  to  support  farm  income  are 
destructive  to  the  pu'-pose  intended. 
That  is  why  Congress  established 
target  prices. 

However,  if  Congress  intends  to  sup- 
port farm  income  the  obvious  question 
is.  Whose  income,  and  how  much?  As 
previously  described,  the  present 
system  of  determining  who  gets 
income  support  subsidies,  sind  how 
much,  ends  up  making  immense  pay- 
ments to  wealthy  farmers,  and  invites 
everyone  in  the  production  stream  to 
turn  out  ever  greater  surpluses,  actual- 
ly depressing  market  prices  for  every 
farmer— and  particularly  for  those 
small-  to  mediimi-sized  family  farms. 

Because  past  and  present  policies 
mandated  by  Congress  ha\e  created 
this  chaos,  and  because  so  many  farm- 
ers organized  their  businesses  m  a  way 
that  now  makes  them  dependent  upon 
receiving  direct  subsidies,  no  one  has 
suggested  that  Congress  now  termi- 
nate the  Deficiency  Pa\Tnent  Pro- 
gram. However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  Congress  cannot  modify  the 
Target  Price  Program.  Three  modifica- 
tions are  necessary: 

First,  reduce  the  target  price  pay- 
ment level.  Freezing  the  target  prices 
for  1986  at  the  1985  level,  and  provid- 
ing for  their  5  percent  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  each  year  thereaf- 
ter will  provide  massi\e  Income  protec- 
tion, yet  will  signal  that  over  time  this 
protection  will  diminish  marginally. 
Target  prices  are  simply  too  high. 
Congress  did  not  intend  them  to  be  at 
the  present  levels  in  inflation  adjusted 
terms  when  they  were  established  at 
their  present  levels  in  the  1981  farm 
bill. 

Second,  reduce  the  amount  of  com- 
modities for  which  one  farmer  could 
receive  target  price  payment  subsidies. 
As  previously  discussed,  the  target 
price  levels  are  so  high  as  to  serve  as 
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massive  Inducements  to  surplus  pro- 
duction, and  operate  els  entitlements 
for  income  transfer  payments  to  farm- 
ers without  regard  to  their  financial 
condition.  Almost  half  of  the  entire 
cost  of  these  subsidies  benefit  the  larg- 
est 5  percent  of  the  farmers.  Limiting 
the  amounts  of  commodities  for  which 
a  particular  farmer  is  entitled  to  these 
Income  transfer  payments  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  If  these  farm  programs 
are  to  make  any  sense  at  all. 

Third,  remove  gimmicks  and  loop- 
holes that  provide  for  higher  pay- 
ments and  which  encourage  crafty 
schemes  to  evade  payment  limits.  The 
market  price  on  which  the  target  price 
deficiency  payments  are  calculated 
should  be  made  honest.  Right  now  it  is 
skewed  to  assure  the  calculation  for 
the  highest  amount  of  subsidies.  Also, 
many  farm  operations  have  come  to 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  $50,000  pay- 
ment limitation  permitted  to  any  one 
ftuTner  by  cleverly  dividing  up  his  op- 
erations Into  several  "payee  units." 
Reports  abound  of  schemes  by  tax 
avoidance  limited  partnerships  which 
craftily  exploit  the  loopholes  In  the 
payment  limitation  provisions  of  the 
Target  Price  Program.  This  multlbll- 
llon-dollar  program  Is  rife  with  abuse. 
It  needs  to  be  tightened  up. 

ACREAGE  REDOCTION  PROGRAMS 

Schemes  to  limit  production  on  an 
annual  basis  should  be  phased  out.  be- 
cause they  don't  work.  Acreage  reduc- 
tion programs,  called  ARP's  In  farm 
bill  Jargon,  are  the  basis  of  eligibility 
for  the  panoply  of  farm  programs.  For 
this  reason,  their  implementation  can 
give  the  impression  of  reducing  gov- 
ernment costs,  at  least  in  theory.  But 
they  don't  work  that  way  In  practice, 
particularly  over  a  multiyear  period. 

WHEN  ARP's  ARE  IN  ETrECT 

Farmers  simply  more  Intensely  culti- 
vate their  remaining  acres,  or  put  gen- 
erally unproductive  land  Into  the 
ARP.  However,  when  foreign  produc- 
ers read  that  the  United  States  has  an 
ARP  In  a  particular  year  they  are  In- 
duced to  plant  more  acreage,  increas- 
ing world  surpluses  even  more.  Fur- 
ther, because  ARP's  require  farmers 
not  to  use  valuable  assets  of  land  and 
equipment.  their  Implementation 
makes  it  less  possible  for  farmers  to 
earn  their  Income  from  the  market- 
place, and  actually  reduces  farm 
Income.  ARP's  are  a  hoax  on  farmers 
and  taxpayers  alike. 

The  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
provided  for  In  the  committee  bill  will 
pay  farmers  more  than  $4  billion  to 
remove  between  25  and  30  million 
fragile  acres  from  production.  And, 
the  sod-buster  and  conservation  cross 
compliance  provisions  in  the  bill  make 
sure  that  there  will  be  adequate  and 
effective  reduction  of  the  least  suita- 
ble acres. 

For  these  reasons  the  Senate  should 
modify  the  committee  approved  bill  to 
phaseout  authority  for  the  Secretary 


to  implement  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams as  an  Instrument  of  agricultural 
policy. 

COWCLOSIONS 

If  these  six  modifications  are  made 
In  the  farm  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  will  have  assurance 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  recovery 
to  get  underway  In  the  U.S.  agricultur- 
al economy.  All  of  these  proposals  for 
modifications  will  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  farm  programs,  and 
more  properly  target  the  billions  o^ 
dollars  In  benefits  and  subsidies  to 
those  farmers  who  are  most  likely  to 
be  in  need  of  assistance.  The  thnist  of 
these  recommendations  will  be  to 
remove  the  massive  inducements  for 
excessive  surplus  production  now  in- 
herent in  the  extensive  and  complex 
weave  of  farm  price  support  and  subsi- 
dy programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry put  much  effort  Into  this  farm 
bill,  spending  almost  4  months  In 
markup.  With  the  exceptions  I  have 
noted,  this  farm  bill  is  generally  excel- 
lent work  that  makes  important  re- 
forms in  a  wide  range  of  programs. 
The  conservation  title  Is  outstanding. 
The  export  title  will  provide  impor- 
tant new  Instruments  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  helping  combat  the 
predatory  trading  practices  of  some 
competitor  nations,  aind  make  signifi- 
cant reforms  In  our  foreign  food  assist- 
ance programs.  The  research  title  has 
a  number  of  reforms  and  innovations 
that  will  Improve  the  quality  and  de- 
livery of  agricultural  research  In  the 
years  ahead.  Reforms  in  a  number  of 
the  programs  for  commodities  other 
than  those  already  mentioned  will 
make  them  more  effective  In  meeting 
Increasing  global  competition. 

In  other  areas  the  committee  adopt- 
ed reforms,  but  simply  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  be  effective  or  desirable. 
This  is  the  case  In  dairy,  and  In  food 
stamps,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 
There  are  certain  to  be  floor  amend- 
ments on  these  subjects.  In  particular, 
I  believe  that  the  food  stamp  error 
rate  sanctions  for  the  States  and  the 
work  requirements  for  the  able  bodied 
are  weak  and  very  much  need  to  be 
strengthened.  Some  17  States  have  In- 
dicated that  they  would  be  Interested 
In  considering  an  optional  block  grant 
for  providing  food  assistance  to  the 
needy,  and  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Senate  should  provide  such  authority 
on  that  basis. 

So.  while  there  Is  much  In  this  farm 
bill  to  commend  it,  I  am  nonetheless 
disappointed  that  by  Indiscriminately 
pouring  forth  massive  subsidies  on  the 
agricultural  sector,  this  bill  will  con- 
tribute to  its  further  wrenching  pain 
and  decline. 

As  I  conclude,  I  would  emphasize 
that  this  bill,  without  the  modifica- 
tions I  have  outlined.  Is  bad  news  for 
American  farmers  and  American  tax- 


payers. It  offers  no  hope  for  improve- 
ment in  the  farm  economy.  It  repeats 
all  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  It  will  per- 
petuate the  existing  difficult  economic 
situation  of  our  farmers,  smd  it  will 
waste  mtmy  billions  of  deficit  dollars- 
dollars  borrowed  from  future  genera- 
tions—to pay  massive  subsidies  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  who 
least  need  it.  The  huge  commodity 
surpluses  thus  induced  into  production 
will  further  cripple  the  cash  flows  and 
profiUbillty  of  the  very  family  farm- 
ers these  programs,  it  Is  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed, are  supposed  to  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  major  provi- 
sions of  the  farm  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Summary  or  Major  Provisions  or  S.  1714— 
Agriculture,  Pood,  Trade,  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  or  1985 

TITU:  I— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  AND  PUBLIC 
LAW  4S0 

A.  AgricultuTxU  exports 
The  a^cultural  export  provisions  of  the 
bill  would— 

( 1 )  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Asrrlculture 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  to  guarantee  the  repayment  of  loans 
under  the  Intermediate  export  credit  pro- 
gram to  finance  export  sales  of  VS.  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof. 
Under  this  section— 

(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  guaran- 
tee loans  of  more  than  3  years  and  not  more 
than  10  years  to  finance  export  sales  of  agri- 
cultural conunodltles: 

(b)  The  purposes  for  which  Intermediate 
credit  financing  and  guarantees  may  be  pro- 
vided are  expanded  to  Include  financing  the 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  developing  countries 
and  otherwise  promoting  the  export  sales  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to  finance 
or  guarantee  export  sales  to  purchasers 
from  countries  that  are  previous  recipients 
of  credit  under  title  I  of  PL.  480.  and  that 
are  friendly  countries  and  purchasers 
unable  to  utilize  other  Department  of  Agri- 
culture short-term  export  credit  programs; 

(d)  The  repayment  of  loans  flnsinced  or 
guaranteed  Is  required  to  be  In  dollars  with 
a  rate  of  Interest  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary: 

(e)  The  requirement  that  agreements  to 
finance  export  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  subject  to  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Poli- 
cies is  deleted; 

(f)  The  cargo  preference  laws  do  not  apply 
to  export  sales  financed  or  guaranteed 
under  this  provision; 

(g)  For  purposes  of  financing  or  guaran- 
teeing export  sales,  the  CCC  is  required  to 
maXe  available  no  less  than  $500,000,000.  to 
the  extent  practicable,  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
no  less  than  11.000.000.000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1888.  and  no  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1989 
through  1991. 

(2)  Require  the  CCC  to  make  available  no 
less  than  $5,000,000,000  In  short-term 
export  credit  guarantees  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1989  The  amend- 
ment would   also   require   the   CCC,  when 
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making  repayment  guarantees  available  on 
terms  of  up  to  3  years  In  connection  with 
export,  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities, to  take  Into  account  the  credit  needs 
and  creditworthiness  of  countries  that  are 
potential  purchasers  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  and  whether  the  availability  of 
CCC  guarantees  will  Improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

(3)  Extend  the  Agricultural  Export  Credit 
Revolving  Fund  through  September  30, 
1989 

(4)  Require  the  Secretary  to  use  no  less 
than  $325  million  of  CCC  funds  or  CCC- 
owned  commodities  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988  and  such  funds  or  com- 
modities as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  through 
1991  for  assistance  in  the  export  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  ad- 
versely affected  by  price  or  credit  subsidies 
or  unfair  marketing  arrangements  or  trad- 
ing practices  employed  In  connection  with 
foreign  agricultural  exports.  The  provision 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  provide 
export  assistance  under  this  provision  on  a 
priority  basis  for  agricultural  commodities 
or  products  for  which  a  favorable  decision 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
has  been  made. 

(5)  Require  the  Secretary  to  sell  for 
export,  at  prices  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate,  at  least  150,000  metric  tons  of 
CCC-owned  dairy  products  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988  and  to 
report  semiannually  to  the  Senate  and 
House  agriculture  committees  on  the 
volume  of  dairy  sales  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(6)  Require  that  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  acquired  by  the  CCC  be  pro- 
vided at  no  cost  to  U.S.  exporters,  users,  and 
processors,  and  foreign  purchasers  to  en- 
courage development,  maintenance,  and  ex- 
pansion of  export  markets  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities,  including  value-added  or 
high-value  agricultural  products.  Such  com- 
modities may  also  be  provided  to  countries 
that  do  not  meet  the  financial  qualifications 
for  export  credit  or  credit  guarantees  pro- 
vided by  the  CCC  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
to  such  countries  of  purchasing  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized to  use  CCC-owned  commodities  In 
conjunction  with  Intermediate  credit  pro- 
grams for  the  export  sale  of  breeding  ani- 
mals, and  the  establishment  of  facilities  in 
the  importing  nation  to  improve  the  han- 
dling, marketing,  processing,  storage,  or  dis- 
tribution of  Imported  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Under  the  export  bonus  program— 

(a)  Domestic  users  must  be  provided  equal 
treatment  relative  to  foreign  purchasers  and 
users  in  cases  where  domestic  users  may  t>e 
disadvantaged  as  a  result  of  the  program; 

(b)  All  Interested  foreign  purchasers  are 
to  be  considered  for  participation,  with  pri- 
ority given  to  those  who  have  traditionally 
purchased  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
and  who  continue  to  make  such  purchases 
in  excess  of  purchases  during  a  representa- 
tive period; 

(c)  CCC  commodities  must  be  used  to  en- 
courage Increased  use  and  avoid  displacing 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  Reasonable  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  resale  or  transshipment  of  com- 
modities whose  export  is  assisted  under  the 
provision; 

(e)  Supplemental  distributions  of  com- 
modities may  be  made  to  foreign  purchasers 
who  sell  the  commodities  In  the  importing 
country  and  use  the  proceeds  for  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  facilities  Ui  the 


importing  country  to  improve  the  market- 
ing, storage,  or  distribution  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  the  Importing  country. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  to  make  green  dollar 
export  certificates  available  to  commercial 
exporters  of  U.S.  agricultural  conunodltles. 
These  certificates  could  be  redeemed  by  the 
exporter  for  CCC-owned  commodities. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  required  to  use  no 
less  than  $2,000,000,000  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion durUig  the  period  October  1,  1985 
through  September  30,  1988. 

(7)  Declare  findings  of  Congress  concern- 
ing open  and  fair  trade  and  the  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  of  other  countries;  declare  U.S. 
policy  to  be  that  of  promoting  free  and 
active  world  trade  in  agricultural  goods  and 
reducing  or  eliminating  U.S.  restrictions  on 
imports  of  agricultural  goods;  and  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  initiate  a  new  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  to  strengthen  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  iGATT). 
improve  the  dispute  settlement  procedures 
of  the  GATT.  bring  agricultural  trade  Issues 
within  the  purview  of  strengthened  and 
more  effective  GATT  rules  and  procedures, 
and  clarify  the  intent  of  and  bring  uniformi- 
ty to  the  interpretation  of  Article  XVI  of 
GATT. 

(8)  Declare  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  should  place 
emphasis  on  funding  an  export  market  de- 
velopment program  for  value-added  farm 
products  and  processed  foods  at  a  higher 
funding  level  than  that  provided  during 
fiscal  year  1985. 

<9)  Require  consultation  between  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Including  the 
Administrator  of  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  before  relaxing 
or  removing  any  restriction  on  the  Importa- 
tion of  any  agricultural  commodity  into  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  would  also  be 
required  to  consult  with  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  before  removing  or 
relaxing  any  Import  restrictions  on  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture persormel  assigned  to  participate  in  ne- 
gotiations of  trade  agreements,  protocols  or 
procedures  with  foreign  governments  with 
respect  to  a  specific  agricultural  commodity, 
class  of  conunodltles  or  product  of  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  would  be  required  to 
consult  with  the  Agricultural  Policy  Adviso- 
ry Committee  and  the  appropriate  Agricul- 
tural Technical  Advisory  Committee  regard- 
ing agricultural  practices  and  industry  pro- 
cedures before  concluding  any  agreement 
with  any  foreign  goverrunent  on  any  agri- 
cultural trade  matter  pertaining  to  the  agri- 
cultural commodity,  class  of  commodities,  or 
product. 

(10)  Require  appropriate  Department  of 
Agriculture  officers  and  employees  sta- 
tioned in  foreign  countries  to  submit  annu- 
ally to  the  Secretary  deulled  reports  de- 
cumbentlng  the  nature  and  extent  of  (A) 
programs  In  the  foreign  countries  that  pro- 
vide direct  or  Indirect  government  support 
for  the  export  of  agricultural  commodities 
or  products  and  iB)  other  trade  practices 
that  may  impede  the  entry  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  products  into  the 
coimtrles.  The  reports  would  also  have  to 
Identify  opportunities  for  the  export  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  to 
the  countries  in  which  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees are  stationed.  The  Secretary  would 
be   required   to   compile   Information   con- 


tained in  the  reports  each  year  and  to  make 
the  information  available  to  Congress,  the 
Agricultural  Policy  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Agricultural  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, and  other  interested  parties.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Trade  Representative 
would  be  required  to  convene  a  meeting,  at 
least  once  a  year,  of  the  Agricultural  Policy 
Advisory  Corrunittee  and  the  Agricultural 
Technical  Advisory  Committees  to  develop 
specific  recommendations  for  reducing  or 
eliminating  trade  barriers  or  distortions 
identified  in  the  annual  reports  and  for  ex- 
panding U.S.  agricultural  export  opportuni- 
ties Identified  in  the  aiuiual  reports.  The 
President  would  be  encouraged  to  com- 
mence negotiations  with  other  countries  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  trade  barriers  or  distor- 
tions identified  In  the  annual  reports  and  to 
report  periodically  to  Congress  on  actions 
taken  to  accomplish  those  objectives. 

(11)  Limit  to  payments  the  form  of  com- 
pensation that  may  be  made  to  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  which  export 
controls  have  been  imposed. 

(12)  Revise  the  authorities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  concerning  the  barter 
or  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  In  addition, 
this  section  would— 

(a)  Require  the  CCC,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  and  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  accept  strategic 
and  critical  materials  produced  abroad  In 
exchange  for  CCC  commodities; 

<b)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  effecting  the  exchange  of  goods  to  use 
normal  commercial  trade  channels,  avoid 
displacing  usual  marketings  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities,  and  take  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  resale  or  transshipment 
of  commodities; 

(c)  Authorize  the  CCC  to  solicit  bids  from, 
and  utilize,  private  trading  firms  to  barter 
for  strategic  or  other  materials; 

(d)  Require  the  CCC  to  be  reimbursed  for 
the  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  the 
same  fiscal  year  the  materials  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  stockpile;  and 

(e)  Require  the  CCC.  If  the  volume  of  pe- 
troleum products  stored  In  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  is  less  than  the  level  pre- 
scribed by  law.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  with  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  accept  petroleum  products  in  ex- 
change for  CCC  commodities  and  to  trans- 
fer such  products,  without  reimbursement, 
to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

(13)  Clarify  the  application  of  the  cargo 
preference  laws  to  certain  activities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  provision  specifi- 
cally would  provide  that  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws  do  not  apply  to  export  activities 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  CCC— 

(a)  under  which  CCC-owned  stocks  of  ag- 
ricultural commoditie8  or  product*  are  made 
available  to  U.S.  exporters,  users,  proces- 
sors, or  foreign  purchasers  for  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance  or  expansion  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural export  markets. 

(b)  under  which  CCC  gua.'-antees  of  com- 
mercial credit  are  blended  with  CCC  direct 
credits  to  reduce  the  effective  Interest  rate 
on  export  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  products; 

(c)  under  which  CCC  credit  or  credit  guar- 
antees are  extended  for  not  more  thari  3 
years  to  finance  or  guarantee  export  sales  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  or  products; 
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(d)  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural  cominod 
(ties  or  products.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  activities  are  necessary  to 
cause  such  commodities  or  products  to 
become  or  remain  competitive  under  condi- 
tions prevailing  In  international  trade. 

The  bill  would  make  no  change  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cargo  preference  laws  to  the 
export  activities  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
CCC  when  these  activities  are  ctirrled  out 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  19S4  (Public  Law  480) 
or  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

<14)  Authorize  the  Secretary,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985.  to  make  grants  to  States,  on  a 
fifty-fifty  matching  basis,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  costs  of  construction,  employing 
personnel,  acquiring  equipment,  and  taking 
other  action  relating  to  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting International  trade  development  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States  to  enhance  the  ex- 
portation of  U.S.  agricultural  products  and 
related  products. 

B.  Public  Law  480  and  related  programs 

The  Public  Law  480  and  related  program 
provisions  of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Revise  the  authority  to  finance  the 
sale  of  U.S.  agricultural  conrunodltles  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  as  follows: 

<a)  Require  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  title  I  sales,  or  500.000 
metric  tons  (whichever  is  greater),  but  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  such  sales  be  sales 
for  foreign  currencies.  (The  actual  amounts 
of  commodities  sold  for  foreign  currencies 
could  drop  below  500.000  metric  tons  per 
year.  If  certain  conditions  are  met  In  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988,  1987.  and  1988.)  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  sales  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
foreign  currency  generated  by  these  sales 
will  be  converted  into  dollars  over  a  10-  to 
30-year  time  period,  the  conversion  to  begin 
on  a  date  10  years  after  the  sale  of  the  com- 
modities. 

(b)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  financial  intermediaries  In 
foreign  countries  under  which  the  Secretary 
would  lend  the  foreign  currency  generated 
from  commodity  sales  to  the  Intermediary 
and  the  Intermediary  would.  In  turn,  use  the 
currency  to  make  loans  to  finance  private 
enterprise  investment  within  the  developing 
country  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest. 

(c)  Require  that  financial  intermediaries 
give  preference  to  agriculture  and  agricul- 
turally related  enterprises  when  making 
loans.  The  financial  intermediaries  must 
repay  the  currency  loaned  by  the  Secretary 
in  time  for  the  currency  to  be  converted  to 
dollars. 

(d)  Specify  that  only  local  citizens  can 
own  the  entitles  receiving  financing  from  fi- 
nancial Intermediaries,  except  that  U.S.  citi- 
zens may  own  up  to  25  percent  of  any  such 
entity. 

(e)  Provide  that  the  rate  of  Interest 
charged  on  loans  made  to  a  financial  inter- 
mediary will  be  negotiated  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  financial  intermediary.  The 
Secretary  may  give  preferential  rates  of  In- 
terest to  cooperatives  and  private  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  that  act  as  financial  in- 
termediaries to  help  defray  their  •  start-up" 
costs  as  financial  intermediaries. 

(f)  Specify  that  the  amount  of  foreign 
currency  loaned  to  financial  Intermediaries 
In  a  given  country  cannot  exceed  the 
amount  that  can  be  productively  used  and 
absorbed  In  the  private  sector  in  that  coun- 
try. 


(g)  Require  that  the  Secretary,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  use  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  Initially 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  agricultural  technical  assist- 
ance. Including  the  funding  of  market  devel- 
opment activities. 

(2)  Revise  title  11  as  follows: 

(a)  Require  that  the  following  amounts  of 
agricultural  commodities  be  distributed  for 
nonemergency  purposes  under  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480: 


(Million  metric  tons! 


Fiscal  year: 

1986 

1987 

1988     and     subsequent 
fiscal  years 


l.» 

'(1.425) 

1.9 
'(1.425) 

1.7 
'(1.275) 


'  The  starred  unounls  repre«ent  the  minimum 
amounls  of  food  for  nonemergency  dlxlrlbutlon 
programs  that  must  be  dUtrlbuted  through  non 
profit  voluntary  agencies  and  the  World  Food 
Program. 

(b)  Require  that,  in  distributing  commod- 
ities under  title  II.  the  President  must  con- 
sider the  nutritional  needs  of  the  recipients, 
the  purpose  of  the  Title,  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  commodities,  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  the  United  States  from  dis- 
tributing commodities  in  the  form  of  proc- 
essed and  fortified  products  and  provide  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  title  II  nonemer- 
gency minimum  quantity  of  commodities  in 
the  form  of  processed  or  fortified  foods  or 
bagged  commodities. 

(c>  Encourage  the  President  to  enter  Into 
multlyear  agreements  with  nonprofit  volun- 
tary organizations,  cooperatives,  and  inter- 
national organizations  for  nonemergency 
commodity  distribution  under  title  II. 

(d)  Empower  the  President  to  authorize 
nonprofit  voluntary  organizations  to  esUb- 
lish  local  food  reserves  for  subsequent  use  in 
combatting  famine  and  other  food  shortage 
emergencies  or  to  limit  disincentives  to  local 
agricultural  production  which  could  arise 
from  the  Immediate  distribution  of  the  com- 
modities. 

(e)  Authorize  the  sale  of  commodities  pro- 
vided to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and 
cooperatives  by  such  agencies  (monetlza- 
tlon)  and  the  lise  of  the  proceeds  for  activi- 
ties to  enhance  the  food  assistance  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  these  agencies. 

(f)  Require  that  a  minimum  of  5  percent 
of  the  commodities  distributed  under  non- 
emergency title  II  programs  by  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  and  cooperatives  be  mon- 
etized. In  carrying  out  the  monetlzatlon.  the 
President  must  safeguard  usual  U.S.  com- 
modity marketings:  not  permit  the  use  of 
such  funds  for  personnel  and  administrative 
costs  of  cooperating  sponsors,  distributing 
agencies,  and  recipient  agencies  (other  than 
local  cooperatives),  and  not  permit  the 
funds  to  replace  resources  otherwise  avail- 
able to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  co- 
operatives. 

(g)  Urge  the  President  to  establish  a  task 
force  on  food  assistance  to  study  ways  to 
provide  food  (under  PL.  480)  to  the  most 
nutritionally  needy  persons  In  recipient 
countries. 

(h)  Require  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies 
and  cooperatives  to  disclose  the  Intended 
uses  of  any  funds  to  be  generated  through 
the  monetlzatlon  of  commodities  at  the  time 


the  entity  makes  Its  request  for  the  com- 
modities. 

(3)  Lower  the  aggregate  minimum  value  of 
title  III  Pood  for  Development  agreements 
from  15  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  all 
title  I  agreements  made  that  year  to  10  per- 
(»nt  of  such  agreements. 

(4)  Broaden  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
distribute  eligible  commodities  under  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
Include  all  commodities  and  products  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  suppwrt  operations  and 
make  other  changes  in  this  authority  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Specify  that  eligible  commodities  may 
not  be  made  available  for  foreign  donation 
under  section  416  in  amounts  that  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  eligible  commodities 
traditionally  donated  to  domestic  feeding 
programs  or  agencies. 

(b)  Provide  that  eligible  commodities  may 
not  be  made  available  for  foreign  donation 
imder  section  416  unless  there  are  sufficient 
storage  facilities  for  the  commodities,  the 
commodities  will  not  displace  U.S.  commodi- 
ty sales,  and  the  commodities  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  local  commodity  production  and 
marketing.  The  safeguarding  of  usual  mar- 
keting cannot  be  used  to  prevent  the  distri- 
bution of  eligible  commodities  for  use  in 
countries  that— 

(I)  have  not  traditionally  purchased  them 
from  the  United  States,  or 

(ID  do  not  have  the  resources  to  purchase 
them  from  the  United  States  through  com- 
mercial sources  or  commissioned  sales. 

(c)  Requires  the  Secretary  to  estimate  and 
announce  the  types  and  amounts  of  com- 
modities that  the  Secretary  anticipates  will 
be  available  for  distribution. 

(d)  Expand  the  purposes  for  which  eligible 
section  416  commodities  may  be  sold  or  bar- 
tered to  Include  ( 1 )  the  payment  of  process- 
ing and  handling  costs  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  donation  of  these  commodities 
and  (2)  if  requested  by  a  cooperative  or  non- 
profit voluntary  agency,  the  generation  of 
funds  (from  the  sale  of  commcxlltles  donat- 
ed to  these  entitles)  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  entity's  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

(e)  Requires  that  a  minimum  of  5  percent 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  eligible  com- 
modities distributed  to  nonprofit  voluntary 
agencies  and  cooperatives  be  monetized  in 
the  same  manner  as  Is  provided  for  monetl- 
zatlon under  the  amendments  made  by  this 
bin  to  Title  II  of  Public  Law  480. 

(f)  Specify  that  at  least  400.000  metric 
tons  of  eligible  section  316  commodities 
must  be  furnished  to  cooperatives  and  non- 
profit voluntary  agencies  and  the  World 
Pood  Program  each  fiscal  year  for  distribu- 
tion In  developing  countries.  The  President 
can  waive  this  requirement  If  he  determines 
and  reports  to  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  this  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  by  the  recipients.  Neither  the 
Secretary  nor  CCC  Is  required  to  purchase 
commodities  for  donation  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

(5)  Authorize  the  President  to  donate  up 
to  500.000  metric  tons  of  eligible  section  416 
commodities  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989  under  a  new  Pood  for 
Progress  program  to  promote  private  free 
enterprise  policy  and  development.  In 
return  for  the  conunodltles.  the  recipient 
country  must  promote  economic  freedom  In 
the  production  of  tood  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  must  be  able  to  use  the  donat- 
ed commodities  without  disrupting  Its  own 
domestic    agricultural    markets.    The   Com- 


modity Credit  Corporation  may  pay  the 
costs  of  processing,  packaging,  transporta- 
tion, and  handling  of  the  donated  commod- 
ities, as  well  as  purchase  commodities  and 
products  for  program  use  If  CCC  does  not 
hold  such  stocks  or  if  CCC  stocks  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  commitments  made  under 
the  program.  The  President  must  carry  out 
this  program  through  his  National  Security 
Adviser. 

(6)  Require  the  President  to  appoint,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade  and 
Food  Aid.  This  Special  Assistant  will  have 
cabinet  rank  and  will  sisslst  and  advise  the 
President  on  U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  food 
assistance  programs:  coordinate  and  stream- 
line the  administration  of  food  assista.)ce 
programs  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development:  recommend  ways  to  In- 
crease and  encourage  the  use  and  consump- 
tion of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
through  food  assistance:  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Development  Coordination  Commit- 
tee Bind  as  chairman  of  that  Committee's 
Food  Aid  Subcommittee;  and  issue  food  as- 
sistance policy  guidelines  to  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  assure  the  coordina- 
tion of  food  assistance  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Special  Assistant  may  solicit  Infor- 
mation on  and  recommend  steps  to  promote 
the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 
and  expand  U.S.  export  markets:  develop 
and  reconunend  national  agricultural  poli- 
cies that  will  foster  and  promote  the  U.S. 
agriculture  Industry:  and  examine  Federal 
Government  programs  and  activities  for 
their  effect  on  agriculture. 

TITLZ  II— DAIRY 

The  dairy  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 
(1)  Require,  effective  October  1,  1985, 
through  September  30,  1989.  that  the  price 
of  milk  be  supported  through  the  purchase 
of  milk  and  milk  producU  at  a  level  equiva- 
lent to  »11.60  per  hundredweight  for  milk 
containing  3.67  percent  mllkiat.  except 
that- 

(a)  On  January  1.  1987.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  for  the  succeed- 
ing 12-month  period  beglruilng  on  such  date 
net  price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  milk 
products  would  exceed  5  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  reduce  the  price  support  level  by  50  cents 
per  hundredweight;  and 

(b)  On  January  1.  1988,  and  January  I, 
1989.  the  Secretary  estimates  that  for  the 
succeeding  12-month  period  net  price  sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  or  milk  products 
would— 

(1)  exceed  10  billion  pounds  or  more  milk 
equivalent,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  reduce  the  price  support  level  by  $1.00 
per  hundredweight,  or  In  the  Secretary's 
discretion,  by  an  amount  determined  by  a 
cost  of  production  Index  established  by  the 
Secretary: 

(II)  exceed  5  billion  but  be  less  than  10  bil- 
lion pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  reduce  the  price  sup- 
port level  by  50  cents  per  hundredweight  or, 
in  the  Secretary's  discretion,  by  an  amount 
using  such  index;  and 

(III)  be  less  than  2  billion  pounds  milk 
equivalent,  the  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  Increase  the  price  support  level  by  at 
least  50  cents  per  hundredweight  or.  In  the 
Secretary's  discretion,  by  an  amount  using 
such  index; 

(2)  Extend  through  December  31.  1989  the 
current  provisions  of  the  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting law  relating  to  authority  for  seasonal 
base-excess  plans,  seasonal  takeout-payback 


(Louisville)  plans,  mandatory  hearings  on 
amendments  to  milk  marketing  orders,  and 
the  use  of  milk  production  capacity  as  part 
of  the  pricing  standard  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  setting  milk  prices  under  a  market- 
ing order; 

(3)  Extend  through  September  30,  1989 
the  requirement  that  the  CCC  make  dairy 
products  available,  without  charge,  to  veter- 
ans' hospitals  and  the  military: 

(4>  Make  clear  that  the  legal  status  of  pro- 
ducer-handlers would  not  be  changed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment; 

(51  Extend  through  September  30,  1989 
authority  for  indemnity  paj-ments  to  dairy 
farmers  who  sustain  losses  as  a  result  of  pes- 
ticides, nuclear  radiation  or  fallout,  or  from 
other  chemicals  or  toxic  substances;  and 

(6)  Require  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  differentials  used  to  adjust  the 
minimum  price  for  clsiss  I  milk  under  Feder- 
al milk  marketing  orders,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  differentials  used  for  the 
delivery  locations  of  such  milk  to  handlers 
and  to  report  within  1  year  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  the  results  of  the  study,  with  any 
recommendatior^s  for  necessary  legislation, 
to  the  Senate  and  House  agriculture  com- 
mittees. 

TITLE  in— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

The  wool  and  mohair  provisions  of  the  bill 
would— 

(1)  Extend  the  price  support  program  for 
wool  and  mohair  through  December  31, 
1989  as  follows: 

(a)  Continue  the  support  level  for  wool  at 
77.5  percent  of  an  amount  determined  under 
statutory  formula; 

(b)  Continue  the  support  level  for  pulled 
wool  and  mohair  in  relation  to  the  level  for 
shorn  wool; 

(2)  Establish  a  limitation  of  $50,000  on  the 
amount  of  payments  a  person  may  receive 
under  the  wool  and  mohair  price  support 
program  for  any  marketing  year;  and 

(3)  Expand  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  or  to  approve 
agreements  for  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion programs  which  may  be  conducted  out- 
side of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  expanding  foreign  markets 
and  uses  to  include  programs  for  U.S.  wool 
and  sheep  in  aodition  to  such  programs  for 
mohair  and  goats,  or  their  products. 

TITLE  IV  — WHEAT 

The  wheat  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 
(1)  Provide  for  a  loan  and  purchase  pro- 
gram for  the  1988  through  1989  crops  of 
wheat.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not  in  effect 
for  wheat,  loa.is  and  purchases  would  be 
made  available  to  producers  at  (a?  not  less 
than  $3.00  per  bushel  for  the  1986  crop  and 
(b)  not  less  than  75  percent  nor  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  average  price  received  by 
producers  during  the  immediately  preceding 
5  marketing  years,  excluding  the  high  and 
low  years,  for  the  1987  through  1988  crops 
The  loan  rale  could  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  5  percent  from  the  level  for  the  pre 
ceding  year's  crop  For  the  1986  through 
1989  crops,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  also  be  authorized  to  reduce  further 
the  loan  rates  by  not  more  than  20  percent 
If  the  average  market  price  of  wheal  in  the 
previous  marketing  year  is  not  more  than 
110  percent  of  the  loan  level  for  that  year 
Any  such  reduction  would  not  be  considered 
In  determining  the  loan  level  In  subsequent 
years. 

If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  loans 
and  purchases  would  be  made  available  at 
the  higher  of  76  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage cost  of  production  of  wheat  or  $3.55 
per  bushel. 


(2)  Require  the  Secretary  to  permit  the 
repayment  of  loans  at  the  lower  of  (a)  the 
loan  rate  established  for  the  crop  or  (b)  the 
higher  of  (i)  70  percent  of  the  loan  rate  es- 
tablished for  the  crop,  or  (ii)  if  the  loan 
level  was  reduced  using  the  so-called  Find- 
ley  provision,  above.  70  oercent  of  the  loan 
rate  that  would  have  been  in  effect  but  for 
such  reduction,  or  (111)  the  prevailirig  world 
market  price,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary: 

(3)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who  agree  to 
forgo  obtaining  loans  in  return  for  such 
payments.  Paj-ments  would  be  made  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  loan  payment  rate 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  wheat  the  pro- 
ducer is  otherwise  eligible  to  place  under 
loan.  The  amount  of  wheat  eligible  to  be 
placed  under  losm  could  not  exceed  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  multiplied  by 
the  farm  program  paj-ment  yield  The  loan 
payment  rate  would  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  loan  rate  established  for  the  crop 
exceeds  the  level  at  which  the  loan  could  be 
repaid; 

(4)  Require  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able deficiency  payments  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat  using  the  same 
formula  as  vmder  current  law  except  that 
producers  would  not  be  required  to  plant 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  base  or  per- 
mitted acreage  In  order  to  qualify  for  such 
paymenU.  For  the  1986  through  1989  crops, 
the  target  price  would  be  $^.55  bushel  on 
the  first  20,000  bushels  of  prcxluction  and 
$4.00  per  bushel  on  any  additional  bushels. 

If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for  any 
crop  of  wheat,  the  target  price  would  be  the 
higher  of  the  national  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  wheat  or  $4.65  per  bushel; 

(5)  Require  the  Secretary  to  make  pre- 
vented planting  and  reduced  yield  disaster 
payments  available  to  producers  for  whom 
Federal  crop  Insurance  Is  not  available.  The 
Secretary  would  also  have  discretionary  au- 
thority to  make  such  disaster  payments 
available  to  any  wheat  producer  if  disaster 
losses  have  created  an  economic  emergency 
that  cannot  be  alleviated  by  crop  insurance 
and  other  assistance  programs: 

(6)  Authorize  acreage  limitation  and  set- 
aside  programs  for  wheat  (with  a  maximum 
limitation  or  set-aside  of  20  percent)  if 
needed  to  protect  against  overproduction. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  an- 
nounce any  such  wheal  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  not  later  than  July  1 
(With  authority  to  change  the  program  up 
to  July  31)  prior  to  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  crop  Is  harvested  The  acreage 
base  for  determining  any  such  reduction 
would  be  the  average  acreage  p'lanted  to 
wheat  In  the  5  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  deiermmallon 
is  made  Haying  and  grazing  ir.  1986  and 
grazing  In  1987  through  1989,  of  the  acreage 
required  ic  be  devoted  to  conservation  use* 
would  be  permitted  at  the  option  of  the 
Stale  ASC  Committee  In  no  event  could 
the  total  acreage  base  for  any  farm  exceed 
the  total  acreage  of  cropiarid  on  the  farm; 

w'  Authorize  the  Secretary  tc  make  land 
diversion  payTnents,  regardless  o'.  whether 
an  acreage  limitation  or  seiaside  program  is 
in  effect.  If  the  Secreiarv  determines  thai 
land  diversion  pavTnen^s  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  adjusting  the  total  nalionai  acreage 
of  wheat  to  desirable  goals.  Land  d:\ersion 
payments  would  be  made  ic  producers  who 
devote  cropland  to  approved  conseriaiion 
uses  in  accordance  with  land  diversion  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary; 
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(8)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who  forgo  ob- 
taining a  loan,  who  forgo  receiving  deficien- 
cy payments,  who  do  not  plant  wheat  for 
harvest  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  base 
reduced  by  one-half  of  any  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  from  production,  and  who 
otherwise  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Payments  would  be  made  In  the  form  of 
wheat  owned  by  the  CCC,  subject  to  avail- 
ability, and  would  be  In  amounts  equal  to 
the  loan  payment  rate  (the  amount  by 
which  the  loan  rate  established  for  the  crop 
exceeds  the  level  at  which  loans  may  be 
repaid)  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  wheat 
the  producer  is  otherwise  eligible  to  place 
under  loan:  and 

(9)  Require  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
poll  not  later  than  April  1.  1986.  to  deter- 
mine whether  producers  favor  conducting  a 
marketing  quota  referendum  for  wheat. 
Producers  eligible  to  vote  would  include 
those  producers  who  produced  wheat  during 
at  least  one  of  the  1981  through  1985  crop 
years.  If  50  percent  of  those  polled  favor  a 
referendum,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  such  a  referendum  not 
later  than  August  1.  1986.  If  approved  in  a 
referendum  by  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
producers  voting,  marketing  quotas  would 
be  In  effect  for  the  1987  through  1989  crops. 
If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  the  mar- 
keting of  wheat  in  excess  of  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  would  be  subject  to  penalty. 

TITLE  V— mo  GRAINS 

The  feed  grains  provisions  of  the  bill 
would— 

(1)  Provide  for  a  loan  and  purchase  pro- 
gram for  the  1986  through  1989  crops  of 
feed  grains.  Loans  and  purchases  would  be 
made  available  to  producers  at  not  less  than 
$2.40  per  bushel  for  the  1986  crop  of  com 
and  not  less  than  75  percent  nor  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  average  price  received  by 
producers  during  the  immediately  preceding 
5  marketing  years,  excluding  the  high  and 
low  years,  for  the  1987  through  1989  crops 
of  com.  The  loan  rate  could  not  l)e  reduced 
by  more  than  5  percent  from  the  level  for 
the  preceding  year's  crop.  For  1986  through 
1989  crops,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  also  be  authorized  to  reduce  further 
the  loan  rates  by  not  more  than  20  percent 
If  the  average  market  price  of  com  In  the 
previous  marketing  year  Is  not  more  than 
110  percent  of  the  loan  level  for  that  year. 
Any  such  reduction  would  not  l>e  considered 
In  determining  the  loan  level  In  subsequent 
years. 

Loans  and  purchases  for  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  would  be  made  at  levels 
that  are  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com; 

(2)  Require  the  Secretary  to  permit  the 
repayment  of  loans  at  the  lower  of  (a)  the 
loan  rate  established  for  the  crop  or  (b)  the 
higher  of  (1)  70  percent  of  the  loan  rate  es- 
tablished for  the  crop,  or  (ID  If  the  loan 
level  was  reduced  using  the  so-called  Pln- 
dley  provision.  al)ove.  70  percent  of  the  loan 
rate  that  would  have  been  in  effect  but  for 
such  reduction,  or  (ill)  the  prevailing  world 
market  price,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(3)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who  agree  to 
forgo  obtaining  loans  In  return  for  such 
payments.  Payments  would  be  made  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  loan  payment  rate 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  feed  grains  the 
producer  Is  otherwise  eligible  to  place  under 
loan.  The  amount  of  feed  grains  eligible  to 
be  placed  under  loan  could  not  exceed  the 
farm  program  acreage  for  the  crop  multi- 


plied by  the  farm  program  payment  yield. 
The  loan  payment  rate  would  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  loan  rate  established 
for  the  crop  exceeds  the  level  at  which  the 
loan  could  be  repaid; 

(4)  Require  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able deficiency  payments  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  feed  grains  to  produc- 
ers of  com.  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and.  If 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  using 
the  same  formula  as  under  current  law 
except  thai  producers  would  not  be  required 
to  plant  more  than  50  percent  of  their  base 
or  permitted  acreage  in  order  to  qualify  for 
such  payments.  The  target  price  for  com. 
for  the  1986  through  1989  crops,  would  not 
be  less  than  $3.03  per  bushel: 

(5)  Require  prevented  planting  and  re- 
duced yield  disaster  payments  for  producers 
for  whom  Federal  crop  insurance  is  not 
available  in  the  same  manner  as  for  wheat; 

(6)  Authorize  acreage  limitation  and  set- 
aside  programs  for  feed  grains  (with  a  maxi- 
mum limitation  or  set-aside  of  15  percent)  if 
needed  to  protect  against  overproduction. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  an- 
nounce any  such  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  not  later  than  November  15 
prior  to  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop 
is  harvested.  The  acreage  base  for  any  re- 
duction would  be  the  average  acreage  plant- 
ed to  feed  grains  for  harvest  in  the  5  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made.  In  no 
event  could  the  total  acreage  base  for  any 
farm  exceed  the  total  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm; 

(7)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  land 
diversion  payments,  regardless  of  whether 
an  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  program  Is 
in  effect.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
land  diversion  payments  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage 
of  feed  grains  to  desirable  goals.  Land  diver- 
sion payments  would  be  made  to  producers 
who  devote  cropland  to  approved  conserva- 
tion uses  in  accordance  with  land  diversion 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary:  and 

(8)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who  forgo  ob- 
taining a  loan,  who  forgo  receiving  deficien- 
cy payments,  who  do  not  plant  feed  grains 
for  harvest  In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
base  reduced  by  one-half  of  any  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  diverted  from  production,  said 
who  otherwise  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Payments  would  l>e  made  In  the 
form  of  feed  grains  owned  by  the  CCC,  sub- 
ject to  availability,  and  would  be  In  amounts 
equal  to  the  loan  payment  rale  (the  amount 
by  which  the  loan  rate  established  for  the 
crop  exceeds  the  level  at  which  loans  may 
be  repaid)  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  feed 
grains  the  producer  Is  otherwise  eligible  to 
place  under  loan. 

TITli  VI— COTTOK 

The  cotton  provUlons  of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  available  to  producers  of  upland 
cotton  nonrecourse  loans  for  a  term  of  10 
months.  For  the  1986  crop,  the  loan  level 
could  not  be  less  than  55  cents  per  pound. 
For  the  1987  through  1989  crops,  the  loan 
level  would  be  the  higher  of  (I)  85  percent  of 
the  average  United  States  spot  market  price 
during  the  3  years  of  the  5-year  period 
ending  July  31  In  the  year  in  which  the  loan 
level  la  announced,  with  the  high  and  low 
years  excluded,  or  (11)  50  cents  per  pound. 
The  loan  level  may  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  5  percent  from  the  level  determined 
for  the  previous  year's  crop: 

(2)  Require  the  Secretary  to  announce  the 
loan  level  for  upland  cotton  no  later  than 


November  1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  marketing  year  for  which  the  loan  Is  to 
be  effective; 

(3)  Authorize  the  extension  of  loans,  at 
the  producer's  request,  for  an  additional  8 
months  beyond  the  normal  10-month  term 
unless  the  average  price  of  upland  cotton 
for  the  preceding  month  exceeded  130  per- 
cent of  the  average  price  for  the  preceding 
36  months  in  which  event  a  special  import 
quota  would  be  proclaimed; 

(4)  Require  the  Secretary  to  permit  the 
repayment  of  loans  by  producers  at  the 
lower  of  the  loan  rate  established  for  the 
crop  or  the  prevailing  world  marJ-.et  price, 
except  that  for  the  1987  through  1989  crops. 
if  the  world  market  price  Is  less  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  loan  rate  established  for  the 
crop,  the  Secretary  may  permit  repayment 
at  a  level  not  in  excess  of  80  percent  of  the 
loan  rate  established  for  the  crop; 

(5)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who  agree  to 
forgo  obtaining  loans  In  return  for  such 
payments.  Payments  would  be  made  In 
amounts  equal  to  the  loan  payment  rate 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  upland  cotton 
the  producer  Is  otherwise  eligible  to  place 
under  loan.  The  eimount  of  upland  cotton 
eligible  to  be  placed  under  loan  could  not 
exceed  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop  multiplied  by  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield.  The  loan  payment  rate  would  l>e 
the  amount  by  which  the  loan  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  exceeds  the  level  at 
which  the  loan  could  be  repaid: 

(6)  Require  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able deficiency  payments  to  producers  for 
the  1986  through  1989  crops  of  upland 
cotton  using  the  same  formula  as  under  cur- 
rent law,  except  that  producers  would  not 
be  required  to  plant  more  than  50  percent 
of  their  base  or  permitted  acreage  in  order 
to  qualify  for  such  payments.  The  target 
price  for  upland  cotton,  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops,  would  be  not  less  than 
81  cents  (>er  [>ound: 

(7)  Require  prevented  planting  and  re- 
duced yield  disaster  payments  to  producers 
for  whom  Federal  crop  Insurajice  Is  not 
available  In  the  same  manner  as  for  wheat; 

(8)  Authorize  acreage  limitation  and  set- 
aside  programs  for  cotton  (with  a  maximum 
limitation  or  set-aside  of  20  percent)  If 
needed  to  protect  against  overproduction. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  an- 
nounce any  such  cotton  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 1  prior  to  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
crop  Is  harvested.  The  acreage  base  for  any 
reduction  would  be.  for  the  1986  crop,  the 
average  acreage  planted  to  upland  cotton 
for  harvest  In  the  2  previous  years,  for  the 
1987  crop,  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
upland  cotton  for  har\'est  In  the  3  previous 
years,  for  the  1988  crop,  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  In  the 
4  previous  years,  and.  for  the  1989  crop,  the 
average  acreage  planted  to  upland  cotton 
for  harvest  In  the  5  previous  years.  In  no 
event  could  the  total  acreage  base  for  any 
farm  exceed  the  total  acreage  of  cropland 
on  the  farm; 

(9)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  land 
diversion  payments,  regardless  of  whether 
an  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  program  is 
In  effect.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
land  diversion  payments  are  necesssary  to 
assist  In  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage 
of  upland  cotton  to  desirable  goals.  Land  di- 
version payments  would  be  made  to  produc- 
ers who  devote  cropland  to  approved  conser- 
vation uses  in  accordance  with  land  diver- 
sion contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary; 


( 10)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  pay 
m<'nts  available  to  pr(xlucers  who  forgo  ob 

^ nlng  a  loan,  who  forgo  receiving  deflcien 
>  payments,  who  do  not  plant  upland 
cotton  for  harvest  In  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  base  reduced  by  one-half  of  any 
acreage  required  to  be  diverted  from  pro- 
duction, and  who  otherwise  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  PajTnents  would  l)e 
made  In  the  form  of  cotton  owned  by  the 
CCC.  subject  to  availability,  and  would  \x  In 
amounts  equal  to  the  loan  payment  rate 
(the  amount  by  which  the  loan  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  exceeds  the  level  at 
which  loans  may  l>e  repaid)  multiplied  by 
the  amount  of  cotton  the  producer  Is  other- 
wise eligible  to  place  under  loan;  and 

(11)  Require  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able to  producers  recourse  loans  on  seed 
cotton  using  existing  authorities  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charier  Act. 

TITIX  VII  — RICB 

The  rice  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  available  to  producers  of  rice  loans 
and  purchases.  For  the  1968  crop,  the  loan 
level  could  not  be  less  than  $7.20  per  hun- 
dredweight. For  the  1987  through  1989 
crops,  the  loan  level  would  be  the  higher  of 
(1)  85  percent  of  the  average  price  received 
by  producers  during  the  precedlnc  5  years, 
with  the  high  and  low  years  excluded,  or  (11) 
$6.50  per  hundredweight.  The  loan  and  pur- 
chase level  could  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  5  percent  from  the  level  determined 
for  the  preceding  year's  crop: 

(2)  Require  the  Secretary  to  permit  the 
repayment  of  loans  by  producers  at  the 
lower  of  (a)  the  loan  rate  established  for  the 
crop  or  (b)  the  higher  of  (I)  70  percent  of 
the  loan  rale  established  for  the  crop  or  (11) 
the  prevailing  world  market  price,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  Require  the  Secretary  to  announce  the 
loan  and  purchase  level  no  later  than  March 
1  of  the  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvest- 
ed In  that  calendar  year; 

(4)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who  agree  to 
forgo  obtaining  loans  In  return  for  such 
payments.  Payments  would  be  made  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  loan  payment  rate 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  rice  the  pro- 
ducer Is  otherwise  eligible  to  place  under 
loan.  The  amount  of  rice  eligible  to  be 
placed  under  loan  could  not  exceed  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  multiplied  by 
the  farm  program  payment  yield.  The  loan 
payment  rate  would  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  loan  rate  established  for  the  crop 
exceeds  the  level  at  which  the  loan  could  be 
repaid; 

(5)  Require  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able deficiency  payments  to  producers  for 
the  1986  through  1989  crops  of  rice  using 
the  same  formula  as  under  current  law. 
except  that  producers  would  not  t>e  required 
to  plant  more  than  50  percent  of  their  base 
or  permitted  acreage  in  order  to  qualify  for 
such  payments  The  target  price  for  rice,  for 
the  1986  through  1989  crops  would  be  not 
less  than  $11.90  per  hundredweight; 

(6)  Require  prevented  planting  and  re 
duced  yield  disaster  payments  to  producers 
for  whom  Federal  crop  insurance  Is  not 
available  In  the  same  manner  as  for  wheat: 

(7)  Authorize  acreage  limitation  and  set- 
aside  programs  for  rice  (with  a  maximum 
limitation  or  set-aside  of  35  percent)  if 
needed  to  protect  against  overproduction. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  an- 
nounce any  such  rice  acreage  limitation  or 
set-aside  program  not  later  than  January  31 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  for 


which  the  announcement  Is  made  Is  harvest- 
ed. The  acreage  base  for  any  reduction 
would  be.  for  the  1986  crop,  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  rice  for  harvest  In  the  2 
previous  years,  for  the  1987  crop,  the  aver- 
age acreage  planted  to  rice  for  harvest  In 
the  3  previous  years,  for  the  1988  crop,  the 
average  acreage  planted  to  rice  for  harvest 
In  the  4  previous  years,  and.  for  the  1989 
crop,  the  average  acreage  planted  to  rice  for 
harvest  In  the  5  previous  years.  In  no  event 
could  the  total  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
exceed  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm; 

(8)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  land 
diversion  payments,  regardless  of  whether 
an  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  program  is 
in  effect.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  payments  are  necessary  in  adjusting 
the  total  national  acreage  of  rice  to  desira- 
ble goals.  Land  diverson  payments  would  X>e 
made  to  producers  who  devote  cropland  to 
approved  conservation  uses  In  accordance 
with  land  diversion  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

(9)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who  forgo  ob- 
taining a  loan,  who  forgo  receiving  deficien- 
cy payments,  who  do  not  plant  rice  for  har- 
vest In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  base  re- 
duced by  one-half  of  any  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  from  production,  and  who 
otherwise  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bin.  Payments  would  be  made  in  the  form  of 
rice  owned  by  the  CCC.  subject  to  availabil- 
ity, and  would  be  in  simounts  equal  to  the 
loan  payment  rate  (the  amount  by  which 
the  loan  rate  established  for  the  crop  ex- 
ceeds the  level  at  which  loans  may  be 
repaid)  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  rice  the 
producer  is  otherwise  eligible  to  place  under 
loan. 

Tin*  VIII— ptMorrs 
The  peanut  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Require  a  national  poundage  quota  for 
peanuts  for  the  1986  through  1989  market- 
ing years  at  a  level  that  will  meet  domestic 
edible,  seed,  and  related  uses  for  peanuts 
taking  into  consideration  carry  forward  of 
stocks  and  producer  undermarketings.  but 
not  less  than  1.100.000  tons.  The  national 
poundage  quota  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  so  that  each  State's 
poundage  quota  is  equal  to  the  percentage 
of  the  national  poundage  quota  allocated  to 
farms  In  the  State  for  1985; 

(2)  Require  the  establishment  of  farm 
poundage  quotas  for  each  farm  that  had  a 
farm  poundage  quota  for  the  1985  crop  year 
and  for  other  farms  on  which  peanuts  were 
produced  in  at  least  2  of  the  1983  through 
1985  crop  years.  If  the  national  poundage 
quota  Is  Increased  for  any  of  the  1987 
through  1989  marketing  years,  the  increase 
in  a  States  poundage  quota  apportionment 
would  be  allocated  equally  among  all  farms 
on  which  a  poundage  quota  was  established 
for  the  marketing  year  immediately  preced 
Ing  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  alloca- 
tion is  being  made  and  all  other  farms  on 
which  peanuts  were  produced  during  at 
least  2  of  the  3  immediately  preceding  crop 
years  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag 
riculture.  The  farm  poundage  quota  estab 
llshed  on  a  farm  during  any  of  the  1986 
through  1989  marketing  years  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  farm  poundage  quoU  was 
not  produced  on  the  farm  for  any  2  of  the  3 
marketing  years  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  being  made  The 
bill  would  authorize  leasing  of  quoU  after 
the   normal   planting   season   (fall   leasing) 


only  if  the  quota  had  been  planted  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  quota  Is  to  be  leased. 

(3)  Retain  the  peanut  program's  two-tier 
system  of  "quota'  peanuts  < production 
within  a  farm's  poundage  quota'  and  addi- 
tional" peanuts  i  production  in  excess  of  the 
poundage  quota  and  production  from  a  farm 
for  which  no  farm  poundage  quoU  has  been 
established). 

(4)  Increase  the  penalties  from  120  per- 
cent to  140  percent  of  the  quota  loan  level 
for  marketing  violations  by  handlers  relat- 
ing to  quota  peanuts  and  for  failure  of  han- 
dlers to  comply  with  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  disposau  and  handling  of  additional 
p)eanuts  The  provision  would  allow  the  han- 
dling and  disposal,  including  export,  of  addi- 
tional peanuts  by  a  handler  without  physi- 
cal supervision.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  require  adequate  financial  guaran- 
tees and  facilities  to  assure  compliance  of 
handlers  to  export  additional  peanuts.  Pen- 
alties at  a  rate  equal  to  140  percent  of  the 
quota  loan  level  would  be  Imposed  on  Im- 
porters who  Import  additional  peanuts  In 
commercial  quantities  which  had  been  ex- 
ported from  the  United  SUtes; 

(5)  EsUbllsh  the  deadline  for  contracting 
with  handlers  for  the  crushing  or  export  of 
additional  peanuts  as  August  1; 

(6)  Continue  price  support  for  quota  and 
additional  peanuts.  For  the  1986  crop  of 
quota  peanuts,  the  national  average  quota 
support  rate  would  be  equal  to  the  1985 
rate,  adjusted  by  the  percentage  increase  in 
prices  paid  by  producers  for  commodities 
and  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wages 
between  1981  and  1985.  The  quota  support 
rate  for  the  1987  through  1989  crops  of  pea 
nuts  would  be  the  rate  for  the  preceding 
year  adjusted  jo  reflect  any  change  In  the 
national  average  cost  of  production,  exclud- 
ing any  change  in  the  cost  of  land,  except 
that  the  support  rate  for  any  year  could  not 
be  less  than  the  1985  qvola  support  rate  and 
could  not  exceed  the  previous  year's  level  by 
more  than  6  percent. 

The  support  level  for  additional  peanuts 
would  be  established  at  a  level  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  and  must  ensure 
that  there  will  be  no  losses  to  the  Govern- 
ment: 

(7)  Require  the  SecreUr>'  to  make  ware- 
house storage  loans  available  to  designated 
area  marketing  associations  'except  coop- 
eratives engaged  In  acti\1tles  with  respect  to 
peanuts  other  than  handling  CCC  price  sup- 
port operations  .  and  to  use  the  associations 
in  administrative  and  supervisory  activities 
relating  to  price  suppor.  and  marketing;  and 

(8)  Continue  the  requirement  for  estab- 
lishment of  marketing  pools  No  pools 
would  be  established  by  type  except  for  Va- 
lencia peanuts  produced  m  New  Mexico. 
Any  distribution  of  net  gains  on  additional 
peanuts  would  first  t)e  reduced  by  any  CCC 
losses  on  quou  pesunuts  placed  under  loan. 
Proceeds  due  any  producer  from  any  pool 
would  be  reduced  by  iossees  incurred  with 
respect  to  peanuts  transferred  from  an  addi- 
tional loan  pool  tc  a  quota  loan  pool  Losses 
In  area  quou  pools,  ciher  ihar.  certain 
losses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  transfers  from 
additional  loan  pools  to  quota  loan  p<X)ls. 
would  be  offset  by  gains  or  proflU  from 
pools  In  other  production  areas 

TmX  IX— 80YBEAJ«S 

The  soybean  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 
(1)  Extend  the  price  support  program  for 

soybeans  through  the  1989  marketing  year 

as  follows: 
(a)  Require  the  price  of  soybeans  to  be 

supported  through  loans  and  purchases  at  a 
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level  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  average 
price  received  by  fanners  for  soybeans 
during  the  preceding  5  years,  excluding  the 
high  and  low  years,  except  that  the  support 
price  could  not  be  less  than  $5.02  per 
bushel;  and 

(b)  Provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  not  require  participation  in  any 
production  adjustment  program  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  soybean  price  support, 
that  soyt>eans  may  not  be  considered  an  eli- 
gible commodity  for  any  reserve  program, 
and  that  the  Secretary  may  not  make  pay- 
ments to  farmers  to  cover  the  cost  of  storing 
soybeans. 

TITLZ  X— SUGAR 

The  sugar  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  price  support  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  domestically  grown 
sugarcane  and  sugar  t)eets  through  nonre- 
course loans  at  not  less  than  18  cents  per 
pound  for  raw  cane  sugar  and,  for  sugar 
beets,  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  level  of  loans  for  sugarcane:  and 

(2)  Give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  in- 
crease the  support  prices  for  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets  from  the  level  for  the  preceding 
crop  based  on  changes  during  the  2  Immedi- 
ately preceding  crop  years  in  such  factors  as 
the  cost  of  sugar  products,  increased  cost  of 
production,  and  other  circumstances  that 
may  adversely  affect  domestic  sugar  produc- 
tion. 

TITLE  XI— HONEY 

The  honey  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  loans  and  purchases  available  for 
the  1986  through  1989  crops  of  honey  at  a 
level  not  less  than  (i)  65.3  cents  per  pound 
for  the  1986  crop  and  (11)  the  higher  of  85 
percent  of  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  five  preceding  marketing 
years,  excluding  the  high  and  low  years,  or 
50  cents  per  pound  for  the  1987  through 
1989  crops.  The  loan  level  would  not  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  5  percent  from  the  level 
determined  for  the  preceding  year; 

(2)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  the 
repayment  of  loans  by  producers  at  the 
lower  of  the  loan  rate  established  for  the 
crop  or  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines win  minimize  loan  forfeitures,  will 
not  result  in  excessive  stocks,  will  reduce 
Oovenunent  costs  of  storing  honey,  and  will 
maintain  the  competitiveness  of  honey  in 
domestic  and  export  markets: 

(3)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who  agree  to 
forgo  obtaining  loans  in  return  for  such 
payments.  Payments  would  t>e  made  in 
amounts  equal  to  the  loan  payment  rate 
(the  amount  by  which  the  loan  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  crop  exceeds  the  level  at 
which  loans  may  be  repaid)  multiplied  by 
the  amount  of  honey  the  producer  Is  eligi- 
ble to  place  under  loan;  and 

(4)  Make  any  person  who  knowingly  for- 
feits adulterated  or  Imported  honey  placed 
under  loan  ineligible  for  honey  loans,  pur- 
chases, or  payments  for  3  years  after  the  de- 
termination. 

TITLK  XII— POOD  ASSISTANCE  RESERVE 

The  reserve  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 

( 1 )  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  a  food  assistance  reserve  of  up 
to  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  meet 
urgent  humanitarian  needs; 

(2)  Require  that  at  least  200  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  be  Included  in  the  reserve  to  be 
used  to  provide  emergency  food  assistance 


to  developing  countries  at  any  time  that  the 
domestic  supply  of  wheat  is  so  limited  that 
wheat  cannot  be  made  available  for  disposi- 
tion under  Public  Law  480.  except  that 
300.000  tons  of  wheat  may  be  released  from 
this  portion  of  the  reserve  In  any  fiscal  year 
without  regard  to  the  domestic  supply  situa- 
tion for  use  in  providing  urgent  humanitari- 
an relief  In  any  developing  country  suffer- 
ing a  major  disaster: 

(3)  Require  that  at  least  100  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  be  Included  in  the  reserve  to  be 
used  to  provide  assistance  under  section  418 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949: 

(4)  Authorize  the  Secretary,  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  stocks  in  the  reserve,  to  pay 
for  processing,  reprocessing,  packaging, 
transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges, 
including  the  cost  of  overseas  delivery: 

(5)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish  or 
replenish  the  reserve  through  purchases 
from  producers  or  in  the  market  and  by  des- 
ignating stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion: and 

(6)  Repeal  the  current  authorities  for  the 
farmer-owned  reserve  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  the  food  security  wheat  reserve,  and 
other  reserves. 

TITLE  XIII— MISCELLANEOUS  COMMODITY 
PROVISIONS 

The  miscellaneous  commodity  provisions 
of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Apply  payment  limitation  require- 
ments for  the  1986  through  1989  crops  as 
follows: 

(a)  Extend  the  $50,000  limitation  in  cur 
rent  law  on  the  total  payments  (excluding 
disaster  payments)  that  a  person  may  re- 
ceive under  any  one  or  more  of  the  annual 
programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  and  rice: 

(b)  Limit  disaster  payments  to  $100,000 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice; 

(c)  Specify  that  the  following  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  payment  limitation: 

(i)  any  gain  realized  by  a  producer  from 
repaying  a  loan  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  or  rice  at  a  level  less  than 
the  loan  level  established  for  the  crop: 

(11)  deficiency  payments  for  wheat  or  feed 
grains  received  as  the  result  of  a  reduction 
of  the  loan  level  under  the  so-called  Ptndley 
provision: 

(ili)  loan  deficiency  payments  received  for 
a  crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
or  rice;  and 

(Iv)  Inventory  reduction  payments  re- 
ceived for  a  crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  or  rice; 

(d)  Require  an  adjustment  of  any  acreage 
reduction  requirement  established  under  a 
set-aside  or  acreage  limitation  program  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  the  total  amount  of  payments  that 
would  be  earned  by  any  person  under  the 
program  for  any  crop  would  be  reduced 
under  the  payment  limitation  requirements: 

(e)  Require  that  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  on  December  18.  1970  be  used  to 
determine  whether  a  corporation  and  Its 
stockholders  are  different  persons  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  payment  limitation  re- 
quirements: 

(2)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  require, 
whenever  a  set-aside  program  is  in  effect  for 
any  of  the  1986  through  1989  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice 
that  producers  not  exceed  the  acreage  on 
the  farm  normally  planted  to  designated 
crops  as  reduced  by  the  set-aside  or  diverted 
acreage,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  pro- 
gram benefits.  The  Secretary  would  also  be 


authorized,  whenever  marketing  quotas  art* 
in  effect  for  any  of  the  1987  through  1989 
crops  of  wheat,  to  require  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  program  benefits  for  any  com- 
modity that  the  acreage  normally  planted 
to  crops  designated  by  the  Secretary  be  re 
duced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  acreage 
normally  planted  to  wheat  minus  the  indi- 
vidual farm  program  acreage  for  wheat: 

(3)  Extend  the  provision  concerning  finali- 
ty of  facts  determined  by  the  Secretary  re- 
lating to  the  basis  for  loans,  payments,  price 
support  operations,  or  the  amount  thereof, 
to  the  extra  long  staple  cotton  program; 

(4)  Provid?  that  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments under  the  commodity  programs 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  for  notice  and 
other  procedures  for  public  participation  in 
rulemaking  contained  In  5  U.S.C.  553,  or  In 
any  directive  of  the  Secretary. 

(5)  Provide  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  1986  through  1989 
crops  may  not  sell  any  of  its  st(x;ks  of 
wheat,  com.  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  respectively,  at  less  than  115  per- 
cent of  the  current  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  commodity,  as  adjusted,  or.  If 
the  Secretary  permits  the  repayment  of 
loans  made  for  a  crop  of  the  commodity  at  a 
rate  less  than  the  loan  rate  established  for 
the  crop,  at  less  than  115  percent  of  the  av- 
erage loan  repayment  rate  which  Is  deter- 
mined for  the  crop  during  the  period  of  the 
loan: 

(6)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able advance  deficiency  payments  to  pro- 
ducers who  agree  to  participate  in  acreage 
limitation  or  set-aside  programs  for  any  of 
the  1988  through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  deficiency  payments 
will  likely  be  made  available  for  the  com- 
modity. Advance  payments  would  be  made 
available  to  producers  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  producer  files  a  notice  of  Intention 
to  participate  in  the  program.  PajTnents 
would  be  made  available  in  amounts  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  to  encour- 
age participation  In  the  program  except  the 
amount  could  not  exceed  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  estimated  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  for  the  crop  by  50 
percent  of  the  projected  payment  rate.  If 
the  deficiency  payment  Is  determined  to  be 
less  than  the  advance  deficiency  payment 
made  available  to  the  producer,  the  produc- 
er would  be  required  to  refund  the  differ- 
ence between  the  payment  advanced  and 
the  payment  finally  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  payable  to  the  producer.  Pro- 
ducers would  also  be  required  to  refund  ad- 
vance deficiency  payments  if  the  Secretary 
determined  that  deficiency  payments  would 
not  be  made  available  to  a  producer  on  a 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  makes  land  diversions 
payments  to  assist  In  adjusting  the  total  na- 
tional acreage  of  each  of  the  1986  through 
1989  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  or  rice  to  desirable  levels,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  make  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  advance  payments  available 
to  a  producer  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
producer  agrees  to  undertake  the  diversion 
of  land  In  return  for  the  payment: 

(7)  Extend  the  special  grazing  and  hay 
program  through  the  1989  crop  year; 

(8)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  a 
producer  to  plant  a  second  crop  of  a  com- 
modity on  acreage  diverted  from  production 
under  an  aiuiual  commodity  program  If  the 
producer  has  historically  produced  crops  of 


two  commodities  on  the  same  land  In  the 
same  year. 

TITLE  XIV— rOOD  STAMPS  AND  COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION 

A.  Food  stamps 
The   food   stamp   provisions   of  the   bill 
would— 

(1)  Permit  certain  publicly  operated  com- 
munity health  centers  to  accept  food 
stamps  from  their  residents  who  are  partici- 
pating in  drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treat- 
ment programs  and  make  residents  of  such 
programs  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program: 

(2)  Modify  the  definition  of  a  disabled 
person  for  purposes  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram to  include  anyone  receiving  Federal 
benefits  based  on  a  determination  of  disabil- 
ity or  blindness  under  criteria  substantially 
similar  to  the  criteria  used  in  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  (SSI)  program  to  de- 
termine disability  or  blindness; 

(3)  Clarify  the  current  regulatory  practice 
of  including  as  income  benefits  provided  to 
third  parties  on  behalf  of  households  by  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  program  and  by  State  and  local 
governments,  except  medicaJ.  energy,  hous- 
ing assistance,  and  child  care  assistance: 

(4)  Require  educational  grants.  loans,  and 
scholarships,  to  the  extent  they  provide  as- 
sistance beyond  that  for  tuition  and  manda- 
tory fees,  to  be  counted  as  Income  If  they 
are  provided  In  the  form  of  vendor  pay- 
ments: 

(5)  Provide  that  food  stamp  benefits  will 
not  be  adjusted  to  reflect  a  reduction  In 
AFDC  or  SSI  benefits  due  to  receipt  of  a 
nonrecurring  lump  sum  payment: 

(6)  Include  allowances,  earnings,  and  pay- 
ments received  under  programs  authorized 
by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  as 
income  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program; 

(7)  Exclude  from  income  at  State  option, 
child  support  payments  that  are  excluded 
under  A^TJC  if  the  State  agrees  to  pay  the 
additional  food  stamp  benefit  costs  caused 
by  such  exclusion; 

(8)  Clarify  that  shelter  expenses  paid  by 
any  kind  of  Low-Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Act  payments  do  not  qualify  as 
household  expenses  for  the  purp>ose  of  cal- 
culating the  excess  shelter  expense  deduc- 
tion; 

(9)  Require  retrospective  budgeting  and 
monthly  reporting  for  all  households  with 
earnings  or  a  recent  work  history.  Prospec- 
tive budgeting  would  be  used  for  migrants 
and  households  with  no  earnings  and  only 
elderly  or  disabled  adult  members.  States 
would  have  the  option  of  using  either  pro- 
spective or  retrospective  budgeting  and  re- 
quiring periodic  reports  for  all  other  types 
of  households; 

(10)  Exclude  from  resources  the  value  of  a 
burial  plot  for  each  household  member: 

(11)  Authorize  States  to  consider  house- 
holds containing  only  persons  receiving 
AFDC  or  SSI  benefits  as  automatically 
meeting  the  food  stamp  Income  and  re- 
source eligibility  tests  if  the  gross  Income  of 
such  households  does  not  exceed  130  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level; 

(12)  Require  States  to  establish  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  able-l)odled 
food  stamp  recipients  which  could  Include 
Job  search  training  programs,  employment 
experience  programs,  workfare.  or  other  em- 
ployment activities.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  place  25  percent  of  the  persons 
subject  to  the  work  requirements  In  employ- 
ment and  training  activities  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1987.  35  percent  by  the  end  of 


fiscal  year  1988.  and  45  percent  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1990  and  thereafter: 

(13)  Count  all  Income  (Instead  of  a  pro 
rata  share)  of  an  Ineligible  alien  as  available 
to  his  or  her  household: 

(14)  Prohibit  the  charging  of  sales  tax  on 
food  purchased  with  food  stamp  coupons; 

(15)  Require  (instead  of  authorize)  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  the  use 
of  alternative  methods  of  food  stamp  issu- 
ance, including  electronic  benefit  transfer. 
when  the  Secretary  In  consultation  with  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture determines  that  program  integrity 
would  be  improved  by  Instituting  a  different 
method  of  issuance  in  an  area; 

(16)  Authorize  States,  with  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  to  use  simplified  application 
and  benefit  determination  procedures  for 
households  containing  members  receiving 
AFDC.  SSI  or  medicaid: 

(17)  Require  State  agencies  to  provide  a 
means  of  certifying  and  issuing  food  stamps 
to  eligible  households  that  do  not  reside  in 
permanent  dwellings  or  have  fixed  mailing 
addresses; 

(18)  Require  all  adult  members  of  a  house- 
hold, or  one  adult  member  of  a  household 
being  certified  under  expedited  ser\ice  pro- 
cedures, to  certify  under  penalty  of  perjury 
the  truth  of  all  Information  on  the  house- 
hold's application  form  and  all  other  re- 
ports which  the  household  Is  required  to 
file; 

(19)  Require  State  agencies  to  verify 
household  size  in  any  case  In  which  house- 
hold size  Is  questionable  and  permit  State 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  Secretary,  to  estab- 
lish other  factors  that  must  be  verified: 

(20)  Provide  that  the  Secretary,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Inspector  General  may  re- 
quire State  agencies  to  require  most  house- 
holds to  present  photographic  identification 
cards  to  receive  coupons  in  project  areas 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  this 
practice  would  be  cost  effective  as  well  as 
useful  to  protect  program  integrity.  State 
agencies  could  permit  households  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  by  presenting  a  pho- 
tographic identification  card  used  to  receive 
assistance  under  a  welfare  or  public  assist- 
ance program; 

(21)  Permit  State  agencies  to  stagger  food 
stamp  coupon  issuance  throughout  a  month 
except  that  no  household  could  go  more 
than  40  days  between  coupon  issuances  as  a 
result  of  changes  In  scheduling: 

(22)  Require  Slate  agencies  to  establish 
and  operate  fraud  detection  units  In  all 
project  areas  with  5.000  or  more  participat- 
ing households; 

(23)  Make  a  retail  food  store  or  wholesale 
food  concern  that  has  been  disqualified 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Program  ineligible  to 
participate  in  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC)  established  under  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize Information  obtained  from  retail 
food  stores  said  wholesale  food  concerns  to 
be  used  in  administration  of  the  WIC  pro- 
gram: 

(24)  Subject  retail  food  stores  and  whole- 
sale food  concerns  that  are  sold  during  a  dis- 
qualification period  to  a  civil  money  penalty 
and  prohibit  the  buyer  of  the  store  or  con- 
cern from  accepting  food  stamps  untU  the 
money  penalty  is  fully  paid  if  the  buyer  had 
actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  penalty 
when  the  store  or  concern  was  sold: 

(25)  Make  all  adult  household  members 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  value  of 
any  overiasuance  of  benefits  to  the  house- 
hold; 


(26)  Make  State  agencies  liable  for  inter- 
est on  claims  assessed  against  the  State  by 
the  Secretary  after  the  State  agency  has  ex- 
hausted the  administrative  review  process; 

(27)  Require  States  to  use  other  means  of 
collection  to  collect  claims  arising  from  In- 
tentional program  violations  which  are  not 
collected  through  cash  payment  or  allot- 
ment reduction  unless  the  Stale  agency  can 
demonstrate  that  other  collection  methods 
are  not  cost  effective.  Also.  State  agencies 
would  be  allowed  to  reduce  household  allot- 
ments to  collect  claims  arising  from  State 
agencies'  errors: 

(28)  Authorize  the  Intercept  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  by  State  agen- 
cies to  collect  claims  arising  from  a  food 
stamp  overlssuance  caused  by  an  Intentional 
program  violation; 

(29)  Require  a  retail  food  store,  wholesale 
food  concern,  or  State  agency,  to  show  that 
it  is  likely  to  prevail  on  the  merits  of  its  case 
to  obtain  a  judicial  stay  of  an  administrative 
action  of  the  Secretary: 

(30)  Require  the  Secretary  to  set  stand- 
ards for  States'  periodic  review  of  office 
hours  of  operations: 

(31)  Require  States  with  error  rates  In 
excess  of  5  percent  to  pay  75  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  benefits  issued  erroneously 
between  5  and  7  percent  and  100  percent  of 
the  benefits  Issued  erroneously  over  7  per- 
cent; 

(32)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  require 
special  certification  procedures  in  project 
areas  with  high  pavTnent  error  rates  If  such 
procedures  would  miprove  program  Integri- 
ty In  a  cost-effective  manner; 

(33)  Extend  for  4  years  the  supplementaJ 
security  income  cash-out  demonstration 
projects; 

(34)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
pilot  project  on  the  effects  of  eliminating 
cash  change: 

(35)  Prohibit  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Office  of  the  Insjjector  General  or  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel: 

(36)  Delete  the  requirement  that  Puerto 
Rico  provide  noncash  benefits  t)eglnnlng 
Octol)er  1.  1985.  under  its  food  assistance 
block  grant.  The  dale  by  which  the  Com- 
monwealth must  submit  its  plan  describing 
the  provision  of  assistance  would  be  moved 
from  July  1  to  April  1  of  the  prior  fiscal 
year  Also,  the  requirement  that  the  Com- 
monwealth designate  a  single  agency  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  program  ad- 
ministration would  be  deleted  to  allow  dif- 
ferent agencies  to  be  responsible  for  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  nutrition  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

B.  Commodity  dUtribution 

The  commodity  distribution  provisions  of 
the  bill  would— 

(1)  Permit  transfer  of  perishable  agricul- 
tural commodities  purchased  under  section 
32  of  Public  Law  74-32C  from  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  that  receives 
these  commodities  to  another  such  organi- 
zation that  agrees  to  use  the  commodities  in 
providing  nutrition  assistance  to  indlvldu&la 
m  iowincome  groups  without  cost  or  waste; 

i2.'  Extend  through  September  30.  1989. 
the  Commodity  Distnbution  Program  under 
section  4  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973; 

(3)  Extend  through  September  30.  1989, 
the  Commodity  Supplemental  Pood  F*ro- 
gram  under  section  5(a)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973; 
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(4>  Make  section  32  commodities  available 
for  Temporary  Emergency  Pood  Assistance 
Program  (TEFAP)  distribution  In  addition 
to  the  price-support  commodities  already 
distributed.  The  bill  also  requires  States  to 
encourage  distribution  of  TEFAP  commod- 
ities In  rural  areas;  and 

(5)  Extend  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Pood  Assistance  Program  for  2  years  and 
authorize  appropriations  of  tSO  million  for 
payment  of  storage  and  distribution  costs  of 
States  and  local  operating  agencies  with  a 
requirement  that  States  must  match  these 
Federal  funds. 

TITIX  XV— AORICULTtlRAL  RC8KARCH. 
EXTCMSION.  AND  TIIACHING 

Title  XV  makes  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  National  Agricultural  Research.  Ex- 
tension, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977 
and  related  statutes.  These  amendments 
would— 

(1)  Amend  the  findings  In  the  1977  Act  to 
specifically  recognize  that  the  agricultural 
system  of  the  United  States  Is  Increasingly 
dependent  on  science  and  technology,  and 
that  the  system  requires  a  constant  supply 
of  expertise  In  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences; 

(2)  Designate  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  the  lead  agency  for  establishing  ap- 
propriate controls  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  the  application  of  bio- 
technology to  agriculture; 

(3)  Extend  the  terms  of  the  Joint  Council 
on  Food  amd  Agriculture  Sciences  and  the 
National  Agricultural  Research  and  Exten- 
sion Users  Advisory  Board  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989; 

(4)  Add  research  to  develop  new  and  alter- 
native Industrial  uses  for  agricultural  crops 
and  research  to  reduce  farm  Input  costs  to 
the  high  priority  research  areas  specifically 
Identified  for  competitive  research  grants 
under  section  2(b>  of  the  Act  of  August  4. 
1965.  The  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  competitive  research  grants  would  be  ex- 
tended at  a  level  of  $70  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989.  In  addi- 
tion, panels  created  for  the  purjxwe  of  re- 
viewing grant  proposals  would  be  exempted 
from  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act; 

(5)  Revise  the  Act  of  July  22.  1963  (Re- 
search Facilities  Act)  by  deleting  the  formu- 
la for  allocation  of  funds,  authorizing  facili- 
ties grants  to  be  made  subject  to  a  matching 
requirement,  and  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  at  the  current  level  of 
$31  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989; 

(6)  Extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  grants  and  fellowship  for  food  and 
agricultural  sciences  education  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $50  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  year*  1986  through  1989; 

(7)  Extend  the  term  of  the  Animal  Health 
Science  Research  Advisory  Board  through 
September  30.  1989.  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  continuing 
animal  health  and  disease  research  pro- 
grams at  the  current  level  of  $25  million  an- 
nually through  September  30.  1989.  and 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  research  on  specific  national  or  regional 
animal  health  or  disease  problems  at  the 
current  level  of  $35  million  annually 
through  September  30.  1989. 

(8)  Extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  certain  agricultural  research 
programs  at  the  current  level  of  $890  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989.  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  agricultural  research  at 
State  agricultural  experiment  statlorts  at  a 
level  of  $300  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 


years  1986  through  1989.  and  consolidate 
and  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  all  extension  and  related  programs 
administered  by  or  funded  through  the  Ex- 
tension Service  at  a  level  of  $380  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989; 

(9)  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  use  a  cooperative  agreement  as  the  legal 
Instrument  reflecting  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  any  other  party 
when  such  agreement  would  further  an  ob- 
jective of  each  of  such  parties  In  an  agricul- 
tural research,  extension  or  teaching  activi- 
ty. Including  statistical  reporting,  and  all 
such  parties  will  contribute  resources  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives; 

(10)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  a  private 
agency,  organization,  or  individual  to  share 
the  cost,  on  a  50-50  matching  fund  basis,  of 
a  research  project  or  to  allow  the  use  of  a 
Federal  facility  or  service  on  a  cost-sharing 
or  cost-reimbursable  basis  to  develop  new 
agricultural  technology  to  further  a  re- 
search program  of  the  Secretary;  authorize 
not  more  than  $3  million  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989  to  carry  out  this  program; 

(11)  Extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  aquaculture  assistance  at  the 
current  level  of  $7.5  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1989; 

(12)  Extend  the  term  of  the  Rangeltnd 
Research  Advisory  Board  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1989  and  extend  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  rangeland  research  at 
the  current  level  of  $10  million  annually 
through  September  30.  1989; 

(13)  Include  the  acquisition  and  Improve- 
ment of  agricultural  libraries  as  a  permissi- 
ble use  of  research  facilities  grants  to  1890 
land-grant  colleges  and  Tuskegee  Institute; 
and  extend  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  upgrade  1890  land-grant 
colleges  and  Tuskegee  Institute  at  the  cur- 
rentl  level  of  $10  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986  through  1989; 

(14)  Require  the  Secretary  to  Increase  smd 
Intensify  research  programs  that  are  direct- 
ed at  developing  technology  to  overcome 
barriers  to  expanded  sales  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  foreign  markets; 

(15)  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  program  of  agricultural  productivity  re- 
search; 

(16)  Require  the  Secretary  to  conduct  as- 
sessments of  existing  Information  concern- 
ing dietary  calcium,  and  dietary  and  blood 
cholesterol,  and  to  propose  protocols  and 
plans  for  needed  studies  In  such  areas;  and 

(17)  Require  the  Secretary  to  submit  to 
appropriate  congressional  committees  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Implementing  a  na- 
tional food  and  human  nutrition  research 
program,  and  an  annual  report  on  the 
human  nutrition  research  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary. 

TITXt  XVI— COH»«1«VAT10W 

A.  Highly  erodibU  land  conservation 
The    provisions    of    the    bill    relating   to 
highly  erodlble  land  would— 

(1)  Provide  that  any  person  who  prcd""es 
an  agricultural  commodity  on  highly  erodl- 
ble land  (defined  as  class  Ille.  IVe.  VI.  VII. 
or  VIII  land)  in  any  crop  year  would  be  In- 
eligible, as  to  any  commodity  produced  by 
that  person  during  that  crop  year,  for- 

(a)  agricultural  price  support  or  payments 
made  available  under  any  Federal  law: 

(b)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans 
for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  farm 
storage  facilities; 


(c)  Federal  crop  Insurance  and  disaster 
payments;  and 

(d)  new  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans.  If  the  loan  proceeds  will  be  used  for 
activity  contributing  to  excessive  erosion  of 
highly  erodlble  land. 

In  addition,  the  person  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  any  payments  for  the  storage 
of  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

(2)  Provide  that  the  Ineligibility  provisions 
cited  above  would  not  apply  to  any  person 
who  produces  a  crop  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity OP  highly  erodlble  land— 

(a)  that  was  cultivated  In  any  of  the  last  5 
years  (except  that,  beginning  In  crop  year 
1988.  or  2  years  after  the  land  is  mapped  for 
purposes  of  soil  classification,  the  crop 
would  have  to  be  produced  using  an  appro- 
priate conservation  system  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  price  support  and  other  Federal 
benefits); 

(b)  that  was  planted  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill; 

(c)  that  was  planted  during  any  crop  year 
beginning  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill; 

(d)  using  a  conservation  system  approved 
by  a  soil  conservation  district  or.  In  areas 
where  soil  conservation  districts  do  not 
exist,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  or 

(e)  In  reliance  on  a  determination  made  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  that  such 
ISLnd  was  not  highly  erodlble. 

(3)  Require  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as  is 
practicable,  to  complete  soil  surveys  on 
those  private  lands  not  classified  as  to  land 
capability,  concentrating.  Insofar  as  Is  possi- 
ble, on  those  localities  where  significant 
amounts  of  highly  erodlble  land  are  being 
converted  to  agricultural  production. 

(4)  Provide  that  in  administering  this  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  must— 

(a)  use  the  services  of  the  local,  county, 
and  State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  committees; 

(b)  Establish  appeal  procedures  under 
which  persons  may  seek  review  of  the  classi- 
fication of  land  as  highly  erodlble  and 
under  which  persons  adversely  affected  by 
determinations  made  under  this  program 
may  seek  review  of  such  determinations; 
and 

(c)  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  Issue  any  regulatloru  neces- 
sary to  Implement  this  program.  Including 
regulations  that  define  the  term  "person." 
determine  program  Ineligibility,  and  protect 
the  program  Interests  of  tenants  and  share- 
croppers. 

B.  Wetland  coruervation 
The  wetland  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 
<  1 1  Provide  that  any  person  who  produces 
an  agricultural  commodity  on  wetland  (de- 
fined as  hydric  soil,  or  soil  inundated  or 
saturate  with  water  that  supports  the 
growth  and  regeneration  of  hyd.-ophytlc 
vegetation)  that  has  been  drained,  filled,  or 
dredged  to  reduce  the  flow  of  water  to  make 
the  land  suitable  for  agricultural  production 
in  any  crop  year  shall  be  ineligible,  as  to  any 
commodity  produced  by  that  person  during 
that  crop  year,  for— 

(a>  agricultural  price  support  or  payments 
made  available  under  any  Federal  law; 

(b)  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  loans 
for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  farm 
storage  facilities; 

(c)  Federal  crop  Insurance  and  disaster 
payments;  and 

(d)  new  Farmer's  Home  Administration 
loans.  If  the  loan  proceeds  will  be  used  for 
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activity  contributing  to  the  conversion  of 
wetland. 

(2)  Provide  that  the  ineligibility  provisions 
cited  above  would  not  apply  to  any  person 
who  produces  a  crop  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity on  converted  wetland— 

(a)  if  the  conversion  of  such  wetland  was 
commenced  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill;  or 

(b)  if  production  Is  possible  as  the  result 
of  a  natural  condition,  such  as  drought,  and 
Is  not  assisted  by  any  producer  action  that 
destroys  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
wetland. 

(3)  Provide  that  the  ineligibility  provisions 
would  also  not  apply  to  a  person  who  pro- 
duces a  crop  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
on  land  converted  to  artificial  wetland  (in 
an  area  that  was  not  wetland)  for  purposes 
such  as  stockwater.  fish  production,  irriga- 
tion (including  subsurface  irrigation,  a  set- 
tling basin,  cooling,  rice  growing,  or  flood 
control.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  also 
has  the  authority  to  exempt  any  person 
from  the  Ineligibility  provisions  if  that 
person  takes  action  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction of  an  agricultural  commodity  on 
wetland  and  the  action.  Individually  and  In 
connection  with  other  similar  actions  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  In  the  area,  has  a 
minimal  Impact  on  the  wetland. 

(4)  Provide  that  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  miist- 

(a)  use  the  services  of  the  local,  county, 
and  State  Agricultural  SUblllzation  and 
Conservation  committees; 

(b)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior In  carrying  out  the  program.  Including 
the  Identification  of  wetlands,  the  determi- 
nation of  exemptions,  and  the  issuance  of 
regulations; 

ic)  establish  appeal  procedures  under 
which  persons  can  seek  review  of  the  deter- 
mination that  land  Is  converted  wetland  and 
under  which  persons  adversely  affected  by 
program  determinations  may  seek  review  of 
those  determinations;  and 

(d)  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment.  Issue  any  regulations  needed 
to  Implement  the  program,  including  regula- 
tions that  define  the  term  "person."  specify 
program  ineligibility,  and  protect  the  pro- 
gram Interests  of  tenants  and  sharecrop- 
pers. 

C.  Conservation  acreage  reserve 

The  conservation  acreage  reserve  provi- 
sions would— 

(1)  Elstabllsh  a  conservation  acreage  re- 
serve program  to  convert  eligible  erosion- 
prone  land  to  less  Intensive  uses  (such  as 
pasture,  permanent  grass  or  legumes,  or 
trees)  and  to  place  this  land  in  the  conserva- 
tion acreage  reserve.  Eligible  erosion-prone 
land  Is  defined  as  class  IVe.  Vie,  VII,  or  VIII 
land,  or  as  land  having  an  excessive  rate  of 
erosion  (as  determined  through  the  use  of 
the  universal  soil  loss  equation  and  the  wind 
erosion  equation)  that  has  been  used,  or  Is 
considered  to  have  been  used,  to  produce  an 
agricultural  commodity  during  at  least  2  of 
the  3  crop  years  prior  to  January  1.  1986. 
While  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  dis- 
cretion to  fix  the  size  of  the  conservation 
acreage  reserve  at  a  maximum  of  30  million 
acres,  the  Secretary  Is  required  to  put  at 
least  10  million  acres  Into  the  reserve  during 
the  1986  crop  year,  an  additional  10  million 
acres  during  the  1987  crop  year,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 5  million  acres  by  the  close  of  the 
1989  crop  year. 

(2)  Require  the  Secretary,  during  crop 
years  1986  through  1990.  to  enter  into  con- 
servation contracts  (lasting  from  7  to  15 
years)  with  owners  and  operators  of  eligible 


erosion-prone  land.  Under  the  contracts,  the 
owners  and  operators  must  agree- 

(a)  to  Implement  an  approved  conserva- 
tion plan  for  converting  the  land  to  a  less 
Intensive  use; 

(b)  to  put  the  land  covered  by  the  contract 
into  the  conservation  acreage  reserve  and  to 
establish  approved  vegetative  cover  on  the 
land; 

(c)  not  to  use  the  land  for  agricultural 
purposes,  or  conduct  any  harvesting,  graz- 
ing, or  haying,  or  make  commercial  use  of 
the  forage  or  trees  on  such  land,  except  as 
permitted  In  the  contract  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(d)  to  forfeit  all  future  rental  payments 
and  conservation  payments  and  to  refund 
all  such  pajTnents  received,  with  interest 
thereon,  if  the  owner  or  operator  violates 
the  contract  In  such  a  way  as  to  warrant  Its 
termination,  or  to  make  refunds  of  such 
payments  or  accept  payment  adjustments,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  contract 
violation  does  not  warrant  contract  termina- 
tion; 

(e)  upon  transfer  of  the  land  subject  to 
the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  future  rental  pay- 
ments and  conservation  payments  and  to 
refund  all  such  payments  received,  with  In- 
terest thereon,  unless  the  transferee  agrees 
to  assimie  the  terms  of  the  contract  or 
enters  Into  a  new  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(f)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  in 
the  contract  as  a  practice  that  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  this  program;  and 

(g)  to  any  additional  provisions  that  the 
Secretary  believes  is  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  program  or  to  facilitate  its  administra- 
tion. 

(3)  Require  the  conservation  plan  to  set 
forth- 

(a)  the  conservation  measures  and  prac- 
tices to  be  Installed  on  the  land  subject  to 
the  contract;  and 

(b)  the  commercial  use,  If  any,  to  be  made 
of  the  land  during  the  term  of  the  contract. 

(4)  Require  a  portion  of  the  conservation 
contracts  to  be  entered  into  with  owners 
and  operators  who  agree  to  plant  trees  as 
the  vegetative  cover.  To  the  extent  practica- 
ble. In  areas  prone  to  wind  erosion,  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  acreage  under  conserva- 
tion contract  must  be  devoted  to  shelter- 
belts,  but  no  more  acreage  may  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose  than  Is  consistent  with  ef- 
fective wind  erosion  control. 

(5)  Authorize  the  Secretary,  on  a  yearly 
basis,  to  designate  a  State,  or  part  of  a 
State,  as  an  area  In  which  the  haying  or 
grazing  of  conservation  acreage  may  be  per 
milted.  Specific  decisions  to  permit  such  ac- 
tivity win  be  made  on  a  contract  by  contract 
basis,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  except  that 
haying  and  grazing  may  be  permitted  only 
during  the  6  principal  nongrowlng  months. 

(6)  Provide  that  m  return  for  the  agree- 
ment of  the  owTiers  and  operators,  the  Sec- 
retary must  agree  to— 

'a)  share  the  cost  of  the  conser\-atlon 
measures  and  practices  set  forth  In  the  con- 
tract that  the  Secretary  determines  are  ap- 
propriate and  in  the  public  Interest. 

(b)  pay  a  rental  fee  in  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  induce  the  placement  of  erosion- 
prone  land  into  the  conser%atlon  resene 
and  obtain  the  retirement  of  cropland  base 
and  allotment  history:  and 

(c)  provide  conservation  technical  assist- 
ance In  carrying  out  the  contract. 

(7)  Provide  that  the  amounts  of  rental 
payments  payable  to  o»Tiers  and  operators 
may  be  determined  through  the  submission 


of  bids  or  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary- 
deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary  must  give 
priority  to  those  offers  that,  on  the  basis  of 
all  relevant  factors,  result  In  the  lowest  cost 
to  the  Government.  The  relevant  factors  in- 
clude— 

(a)  the  amount  of  rent  needed  to  bring 
land  into  this  program; 

(b)  the  productivity  and  extent  of  erosion 
on  the  land  subject  to  the  contract; 

(c)  the  number  of  eligible  acres  removed 
from  production  each  year; 

(d)  the  amount  of  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram; 

(e)  the  extent  to  which  erosion-prone  land 
may  contribute  to  off-site  damages:  and 

(f)  the  potential  benefits  to  wildlife. 

The  Secretary  may  establish  different  cri- 
teria for  the  acceptance  of  contract  offers 
for  land  located  in  various  States  and  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

<8)  Provide  that  rental  payments  may  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  In-klnd  commodities.  If 
In-klnd  payments  are  made— 

(a)  they  must  be  made  in  the  commodity 
normally  produced  on  the  land;  and 

(b)  they  must  be  made  by  delivery  of  the 
commodity  within  the  county  where  the 
land  Is  located  or  at  such  other  point  as  is 
mutually  agreeable;  by  the  transfer  of  nego- 
tiable warehouse  receipts,  or  by  any  other 
appropriate  method. 

(9)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  pay  rental 
payments  In  cash  if  insufficient  quantities 
of  commodities  are  available  from  which  to 
make  payments  and  to  make  both  rental 
and  conserA'ation  payments  in  advance  of 
compliance  with  the  conservatior  contract. 
The  total  amount  of  rental  payments,  how- 
ever, may  not  exceed  $50  OOC  per  ovroer  or 
op>erator  for  each  flscaj  year  this  limitation. 
however,  is  separate  from  and  not  related  to 
the  payment  limitation  applicable  to  the 
annual  commodity  programs  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949 

(10)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  modify  or 
terminate  a  contract  if  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor agrees  to  the  modification  or  termina- 
tion and  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
modification  or  termination  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

(11)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  modify  or 
waive  contract  terms  to  permit  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  on  land 
covered  by  conservation  re8er\'e  contracts. 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary- 
finds  are  appropriate 

(12)  Provide  that,  In  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary— 

'a)  must  reduce  the  owner's  or  operator's 
program  acreage  base  by  the  amount  of  the 
acreage  placed  under  the  conser%'atlon  re- 
serve contract. 

(b)  must  use  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCO.  except  that,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  the  Corporation  must  re- 
ceive funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
program  In  advance  of  any  CCC  expendi- 
tures for  the  program. 

(c)  must  issue  regxilation*  Implementing 
the  program  wtthm  iSC  days  after  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  is  enacted: 

id)  must  provide  safeguards  to  protect  the 
progrt  n  Interests  of  tenants  and  sharecrop- 
pers; 

(e)  must  consult  with  Federal  and  State 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  land-grant  col- 
leges, conservation  districts,  and  other 
water  management  and  conservation 
groups,  and 

(f)  may  use  the  services  of  a  number  of 
land  grant  colleges  and  related  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  In  carrylnB  out  the 
program. 
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D.  Other  conservation  provUiona 
Other  conservation  provlslona  of  the  bill 
would— 

(1)  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  conservation  easements  on  cer- 
tain highly  erodlble  land  and  wetland  that 
has  been  used  as  security  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans.  If  the  PmHA  borrow- 
er Is  unable  to  repay  the  loan,  the  land  in 
question  has  been  cultivated  for  row  crops 
In  each  of  the  last  3  years,  and  the  land  Is 
suitable  for  conservation  purposes,  the  Sec- 
retary may  forgive  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
PmHA  debt  In  return  for  a  conservation 
easement,  at  least  SO  years  In  length,  on  all 
or  part  of  the  land  pledged  as  security  for 
the  PmHA  debt.  The  person  granting  the 
easement  would  be  required  to  maintain 
specified  conservation  practices  and  to 
permit  certain  recreational  and  wildlife  uses 
of  the  land  for  the  life  of  the  easement  In 
return  for  the  foreglveness  of  the  debt.  The 
forgiveness  of  the  debt  would  not  be  count- 
ed as  Income  to  the  debtor  for  Pederal 
Income  tax  purposes. 

(2)  Promote  energy  and  water  conserva- 
tion through  dry  land  farming  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act. 

(3)  Provide  that  soil  conservation  pay- 
ments or  grants  in  aid  under  the  Agricultur- 
al Conservation  Program  must  be  used  in 
accordance  with  approved  soil  conservation 
plans. 

(4)  Extend  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act  of  1977  and  provide  for 
updating  the  data  every  10  years  that  Is 
used  In  the  appraisal  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. 

(5)  Express  the  sense  of  Congress  concern- 
ing the  value  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  urging  that  funding  for  necessary 
Soil  Conservation  Service  programs  be  con- 
tinued. 

(6)  Require  the  Secretary  to  implement  a 
program  for  the  amortization  of  delinquent 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans,  using 
revenue  generated  from  softwood  timber 
crops  planted  on  land  previously  used  for 
crop  production  or  pasture  and  pledge  as  se- 
curity for  the  delinquent  loan.  Repayment 
of  the  reamortlzed  loan  must  be  made 
within  50  years:  with  the  Interest  rate  set  by 
the  Secretary.  To  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram, the  PmHA  borrower  must  place  at 
least  50  acres  of  eligible  land  In  softwood 
timber  production,  the  eligible  land  may 
have  no  liens,  other  than  the  PmHA  lien. 
against  it.  and  the  Indebtedness  against 
such  eligible  land  cannot  exceed  1 1.000  per 
acre.  The  Secretary  may  also  make  loans  to 
finance  the  planting  of  the  softwood  timber, 
but  not  In  excess  of  tlOO.OOO  to  any  one  bor- 
rower. 

TITLS  ZVII— A0RICT7LTURAL  CRKDrT 

The  agricultural  credit  provisions  of  the 
bill  would— 

(1)  Consolidate  the  authorizations  for  the 
PmHA  farm  ownership  and  farm  operating 
loan  programs  into  one  authorization,  with 
an  amount  of  $4  billion  authorized  annually 
for  these  programs  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  fiscal  year  1988.  These 
authorizations  would  be  apportioned  be- 
tween Insured  loans  and  guaranteed  loans  as 
follows: 

(a)  Fiscal  year  1986— $2  billion  would  be 
designated  for  Insured  loans  and  12  bUUon 
for  guaranteed  loans. 

(b)  Fiscal  year  1987-$1.S  billion  would  be 
designated  for  Insured  loans  and  $2.5  billion 
for  guaranteed  loans. 


(c)  Fiscal  year  1988— (1  billion  would  be 
designated  for  insured  loans  and  $3  billion 
for  guaranteed  loans. 

In  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of 
the  funds  designated  for  guaranteed  loans 
to  the  Insured  loan  program. 

(2)  Encourage  use  of  the  crop  insurance 
program  by  restricting  access  to  the  emer- 
gency disaster  loan  program- 
fa)   to   eligible   producers  who   have  suf- 
fered physical  losses;  and 

(b)  to  eligible  producers  who  do  not  have 
access  to  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  for  the 
crop  In  question. 

Any  eligible  producer  who  suffers  a  quali- 
fying loss  on  annual  crops  planted  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  however, 
would  have  access  to  the  emergency  disaster 
loan  program. 

(3)  Establish  a  3  year  interest  rate  buy- 
down  program  for  PmHA  quarsinteed  loans, 
to  be  funded  at  $490  million  over  3  fiscal 
years.  The  duration  of  the  interest  rate  buy- 
down  on  an  Individual  loan  would  be  for  the 
term  of  the  loan,  or  for  three  years,  which- 
ever Is  shorter.  An  Individual  guaranteed 
loan  borrower  would  be  eligible  for  up  to  a  2 
percent  Federal  Interest  rate  buy-down  if— 

(a)  the  borrower  can  meet  the  100  percent 
cashflow  test  that  is  currently  being  used  by 
PmHA: 

(b)  the  lending  institution  matches  the 
Federal  Interest  rate  buy-down  with  at  least 
an  equal  reduction  in  the  borrower's  inter- 
est rate: 

(c)  the  borrower  is  otherwise  unable  to 
make  his  loan  payments  in  a  timely  maruier: 
and 

(d)  the  loan  guarantee  Is  necessary  for  the 
borrower  to  obtain  credit. 

(4)  Authorize  the  compromise,  adjust- 
ment, reduction,  or  charge-off  of  claims  and 
the  release  of  security  Instruments  and 
agreements  entered  into  or  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  carry 
out  the  Act.  Borrowers  or  others  obligated 
on  a  debt  could  also  be  released  from  per- 
sonal liability  with  or  without  the  payment 
of  any  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
promise, adjustment,  reduction  or  charge- 
off  of  the  claim. 

(5)  Require  that  a  loan  applicant  or  bor- 
rower who  Is  directly  and  adversely  affected 
by  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  be  given- 
fa)  written  notice  of  the  decision  within  10 

days  of  the  date  of  the  decision,  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  Informal  meeting,  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing,  and  the  procedures  to  be 
used  to  appeal  the  decision: 

<b)  a  reasonable  oppoioinity  to  inspect  and 
reproduce  the  applicants  or  borrower's  per- 
sonal file  maintained  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(c)  the  right  to  be  represented  by  an  attor- 
ney or  nonattomey  at  any  file  inspection, 
informal  meeting,  or  hearing.  The  Secretary 
may  charge  the  applicant  or  borrower  for 
reasonable  costs  Incurred  In  reproducing 
files. 

(6)  Provide  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  farm 
land  held  In  PmHA  inventory  as  follows; 

(a)  To  the  extent  practicable,  farmland 
would  be  sold  or  leased  to  operators  of  not 
larger  than  family-size  farms.  The  Secretary 
must  advertise  the  availability  of  such  land 
in  at  least  one  local  newspaper  and  post  an 
announcement  of  the  availability  of  such 
land  in  the  PmHA  county  office.  If  such 
land  could  not  be  sold  or  leased  to  family- 
size  farmers.  It  could  be  disposed  of  under 
the  provisions  In  current  law 

(b)<i)  The  Secretary  may  sell  farmland 
through  Installment  sales  or  similar  devices. 
The  Secretary  may  sutMequently  sell  any 
such  InstSLllment  sale  or  other  contract. 


(II)  The  Secretary  may  also  enter  Into 
lease  with  option  to  purchase  agreements 
with  farm  operators.  Such  lease  agreements 
must  be  made  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
In  leasing  such  land,  the  Secretary  must 
give  special  consideration  to  the  previous 
owner  or  operator.  If  the  person  has  the  re- 
sources and  skills  to  succeed  In  the  proposed 
farming  operation. 

<c)  The  Secretary  must  offer  to  sell  the 
farmland  at  a  price  that  reflects  the  average 
annual  Income  that  could  be  generated  from 
farming  the  land. 

(d)  If  two  or  more  persons  are  qualified  to 
purchase  a  given  tract  of  land,  the  PmHA 
county  committee  will  select  the  person  who 
will  be  allowed  to  make  the  purchase. 

(e)  If  any  tract  of  farmland  in  the  PmHA 
Inventory  Is  too  large  to  be  used  in  a  family 
farm  operation,  the  Secretary  must  subdi- 
vide the  tract  Into  parcels  suitable  for  farm- 
ing by  family  farmers. 

(f)  If  any  of  the  farmland  in  the  PmHA 
Inventory  is  highly  erodlble  land,  as  defined 
In  the  "Sodbuster"  portion  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  may  require  as  a  condition  of  sale 
or  lease,  that  specified  conservation  prac- 
tices be  used  on  such  land. 

(7)  Require  that  the  Secretary— 

(a)  consider  recommendations  made  by  a 
loan  applicant  or  borrower  concerning  the 
technical  design  and  choice  of  materials  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  and  give  the  appli- 
cant or  Iwrrower  a  comprehensive  Justlfica- 
ticn  when  such  design  or  materials  are  not 
used  in  the  facility: 

(b)  conducts  a  study  of  the  practicality 
and  cost  effectiveness  of  making  loans  and 
grants  for  the  construction  of  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  at  Individual  lo- 
cations, rather  than  central  or  community 
locations,  and  report  the  results  to  the 
House  and  Senate  agriculture  committees: 

(c)  with  regard  to  an  application  for  a  loan 
or  loan  guarantee— 

(i)  approve  or  disapprove  an  application, 
and  notify  the  applicant  of  the  Secretary's 
action,  including  any  reasons  for  disapprov- 
al, within  90  days  after  receipt  of  a  complete 
application:  and 

(11)  if  the  application  Is  Incomplete  when 
it  is  received.  Inform  the  applicant  of  the 
reasons  for  its  Incompleteness  within  20 
days  after  receipt: 

(d)  make  the  proceeds  of  an  insured  loan 
available  within  15  days  of  the  date  the  loan 
Is  approved  or  within  15  days  of  the  dale 
that  sufficient  funds  become  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  such  loans,  unless  the  loan 
applicant  agrees  to  a  longer  period: 

(e)  decide  whether  a  lender  should  t>e  des- 
ignated as  an  approved  lender  under  the  De- 
partment's approved  lender  program  within 
15  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  complete  applica- 
tion; and 

(f)  make  personnel  and  resources  available 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  expeditiously 
process  PmHA  loan  applications  submitted 
by  farmers  and  ranchers. 

(8)  Ajthorlze  PmHA  Insured  loan  borrow- 
ers to— 

(a)  transfer  their  loan  accounts,  on  a  one- 
time basis  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
head  of  the  PmHA  Sute  office,  to  an 
PmHA  county  office  In  an  adjacent  county; 
and 

(b)  make  prospective  loan  payments— 

(I)  from  proceeds  generated  from  the  leas- 
ing of  mineral  rights  In  real  property  used 
to  secure  an  PmHA  loan,  and 

(II)  from  proceeds  generated  from  the  sale 
of  minerals  severed  from  real  property  used 
to  secure  an  PmHA  loan  if  the  minerals  had 
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not  been  used  as  security  for  the  loan  and 
the  loan  security  is  otherwise  adequate. 

The  provision  for  prospective  loan  pay- 
ments will  not  apply  to  any  loan  subject  to 
foreclosure  or  liquidation  proceedings  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

(9)  Clarify  that  the  Secretary  can  sell 
notes  from  the  Agricultural  credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  and  the  Rural  Development  In- 
surance Fund  on  a  nonrecourse  basis.  All 
such  notes  sold  from  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  must  have  been  held  In 
that  fund  for  at  least  4  years. 

(10)  Authorize  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  from  an  operating  loan  made  to  a 
limited-resource  borrower  to  pay  for  train- 
ing in  the  keeping  of  farm  and  ranch  busi- 
ness records. 

(11)  Require  a  study  of  the  administrative 
appeals  procedure  used  under  the  PmHA 
farm  loan  programs  and  a  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  be  made  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  committees  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  1986. 

(12)  Require  a  study  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  Farm  and  Home  Plan  used  by 
PmHA  in  the  administration  of  its  farm  and 
ranch  lending  program  auid  a  report  of  the 
results  of  such  study  be  made  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Agricultural  committees  not 
later  than  120  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

<13)  Require  the  release  of  funds  from 
normal  income  security  in  Eunounts  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  borrower's  essential  house- 
hold and  farm  operating  expenses,  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  underlying  loan  should  be  liquidated. 

(14)  Require  that  a  detailed  annual  loan 
summary  statement  be  Issued  to  any  Insured 
loan  borrower  who  requests  such  a  state- 
ment. 

TlTlX  XVIII— ACRICtTLTURAl  MaRKXTINC 

Subtitle  A— Pork  Promotion,  Research,  and 
Consumer  Information 
Subtitle  A  of  Title  XVIII  establishes  a 
new  program  of  promotion,  research,  and 
consumer  Information  designed  to  strength- 
en the  position  of  the  pork  industry  in  the 
marketplace  and  to  maintain,  develop,  and 
expand  markets  for  pork  and  pork  products. 
Subtitle  A  of  Title  XVIII  would- 

(1)  Declare  findings  of  Congress  concern- 
ing the  value  of  pork  and  pork  products  to 
the  human  diet:  the  role  of  pork  production 
in  the  U.S.  economy;  the  need  to  market 
pork  and  pork  products  to  ensure  adequate 
nourLshment;  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing, expanding,  and  developing  markets  for 
pork  and  pork  products:  the  movement  of 
pork  and  pork  products  In  interstate  and 
foreign  corrunerce:  and  the  replacement  of 
domestic  pork  with  imported  pork  In  normal 
trade  channels; 

(2)  Declare  the  purpose  of  the  subtitle  to 
be  that  of  authorizing  assessments  for  pro- 
motion, research,  and  consumer  information 
to  strengthen  the  pork  Industry  In  the  mar- 
ketplace and  maintain,  develop,  and  expand 
markets  for  pork  and  pork  products: 

f3)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  issue  and  amend  orders  applicable  to  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  production  and  sale  of 
porcine  animals,  pork,  and  pork  products  in 
the  United  Slates  and  the  importation  of 
such  animals  and  products  into  the  United 
States: 

(4)  Require  the  Secretary  to  issue  an 
order,  after  giving  notice  and  an  opportuni- 
ty for  public  comment  on  a  proposed  order, 
if  the  order  would  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
subtitle; 

<5)  Require  that  the  order  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  appointment  by  the  Sec- 


retary of  a  National  Pork  Producers  Dele- 
gate Body  consisting  of  producers,  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  from  nominees  submit- 
ted by  State  associations,  and  of  importers. 
States  that  have  State  associations  that  do 
not  submit  nominations  or  that  do  not  have 
a  State  association  would  submit  nominees 
In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  number  of  producer  members  appoint- 
ed to  the  Delegate  Body  from  each  State 
would  equal  two  members,  and  additional 
members,  determined  by  using  an  ailocation 
formula  based  on  porcine  anlmaLs  marketed 
from  the  State  in  calendar  year  1986  and 
based  on  net  assessments  collected  in  such 
State  in  subsequent  c&lendar  years.  The 
number  of  Importer  members  would  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  Importations  of 
porcine  animals,  pork,  or  pork  products  In 
calendar  year  1986  and  assessmenUs  collect- 
ed from  Importers  In  subsequent  calendar 
years.  Pork  producer  and  importer  members 
of  the  Delegate  Body  would  be  authorized 
to  cast  a  number  of  votes  determined  on  the 
basis  of  specified  formulas.  Members  of  the 
Delegate  Body  would  sen'e  for  a  1-year  term 
and  would  serve  without  compensation  but 
could  be  reimbursed  for  transportation  ex- 
penses. The  Delegate  Body  would  nominate 
not  less  than  17  members  of  the  National 
Pork  Producer  Directors  for  the  first  year 
and  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  persons 
(rounded  up  to  the  nearest  person)  thereaf- 
ter from  among  the  Directors  for  each  va- 
cancy on  the  National  Pork  Board  that  re- 
quires nominations  for  appointment  to  the 
Board; 

(6)  Require  that  the  order  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  appointment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  body  to  be  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Pork  Producer  Directors  to  serve  as  a  liai- 
son between  the  State  pork  producer  asso- 
ciations and  the  Board  and  to  consult  with 
the  Board  on  policy  matters.  The  Directors 
would  consist  of  one  pork  producer  member 
from  each  State  with  one  additional  produc- 
er member  from  each  State  from  which  11 
million  or  more  porcine  animals  were  mar- 
keted during  a  year.  One  Importer  member, 
selected  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, would  serve  on  the  Board.  Directors 
would  serve  for  3-year  terms,  tmd  would 
serve  without  compensation  but  could  be  re- 
imbursed for  transportation  expenses; 

(7)  Require  the  order  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  appointment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  National  Pork  Board  consisting 
of  11  pork  producers  nominated  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Directors  and  appointed  by  the 
Secretary.  Members  of  the  Board  would 
serve  for  3-year  terms,  and  would  serve 
without  compensation  but  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  reasonable  expenses.  The  Board 
would  develop  pork  promotion,  research, 
Euid  consumer  information  plans  and 
projects:  submit  the  plans  and  projects  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval,  administer 
orders  issued  by  the  S^retary;  prescribe 
rules  necessary  to  carry  out  orders;  receive. 
Investigate,  and  report  to  the  Secretary 
complaints  of  violations  of  orders;  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  concerning 
amendments  to  the  orders;  and  employ  a 
staff  and  conduct  routine  business.  The 
Board  would  be  required  to  prepare  and 
submit,  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year  of  anticipated 
expenses  and  disbursements  of  the  Board  in 
the  administration  of  the  order,  including 
the  projected  cost  of  any  promotion,  re- 
search or  consumer  information  plan  or 
project  to  be  conducted  by  the  Board  direct- 
ly or  by  way  of  contract  or  agreement,  and 
the  budget,  plans  or  projects  for  which  the 


State  associations  and  National  Pork  Pro 
ducers  Council  are  to  receive  funds  These 
budgets,  plans,  or  projects  would  become  ef- 
fective on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  agreements  for  the  development 
and  conduct  of  activities  authorized  under 
an  order  and  for  the  payment  of  the  costs 
thereof  through  assessments; 

(8)  Require  thai  no  later  than  30  days 
after  the  Board  is  established,  an  assess- 
ment be  paid  by  each  producer  for  each  por- 
cine animal  produced  In  the  United  States 
that  is  sold  or  slaughtered  for  sale,  and  by 
each  Importer  for  each  r>orclne  animal, 
pork,  or  pork  product  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  A  person  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  an  assessment  if  the  person 
proves  to  the  Board  that  an  assessment  was 
previously  paid  by  a  person  for  a  porcine 
animal  of  the  same  category  The  initial 
rate  of  assessment  would  t>e  0.26  percent  of 
the  market  value  of  the  porcine  animal, 
pork,  or  pork  product  sold  or  imported  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  upon  recommendation  by  the 
Board.  'The  pork  or  pork  product  imported 
Into  the  United  States  would  be  assessed 
based  on  the  equivalent  live  value  of  the 
porcine  animal  from  which  such  pork  or 
pork  product  was  produced  The  assessment 
could  be  increased  In  increments  of  0.1  per- 
cent but  could  not  exceed  0.5  percent  unless 
approved  in  a  referendum.  The  Secretary 
would  have  authority  to  waive  the  collection 
of  assessments  upon  selected  pork  products 
when  the  collection  would  not  t>e  practica- 
ble. Each  State  pork  producer  association 
would  receive  an  amount  of  funds  frorr,  the 
assessments  collected  based  on  a  specified 
formula  and  would  be  required  to  use  the 
fiinds  and  the  proceeds  from  the  investment 
of  such  funds  for  financing  pork  promotion, 
research,  and  consumer  Information  plans 
and  projects.  T?ie  National  Pork  Producers 
CouncU  would  receive  60  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate assessments  collected  less  the 
amount  distributed  to  the  State  associations 
and  would  use  these  funds  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  investment  of  such  fundis  for  fi- 
nancing pork  promotion,  research,  and  con- 
sumer Information  plans  and  projects  The 
Board  would  receive  the  amount  of  assess- 
ments remaining  after  the  distributions  to 
the  State  ass<xlations  and  the  Producers 
Council.  The  Board  would  use  the  funds  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  investment  of  such 
funds,  generally,  for  financing  pork  promo- 
tion, research,  and  consumer  Information 
plans  and  projects; 

(9)  Require  the  Secretary,  In  determining 
whether  to  continue  an  order  then  In  effect. 
to  conduct  a  referendum  not  earlier  than  1 
and  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Initial  order  among  ptersons 
who  have  been  producers  and  importers 
during  a  representative  penod.  af  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  A  majority  of  the 
producers  and  importers  voting  must  ap- 
prove the  order  for  it  to  be  continued; 

1 10 1  Require  the  Secretary  to  terminate  or 
suspend  an  order  if.  after  the  initial  referen- 
dum, the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
order  does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  subtitle.  After  the  ini- 
tial referendum,  on  the  request  of  a  number 
of  persons  equal  to  at  least  15  percent  of 
persons  who  have  been  producers  and  im- 
porters during  a  representative  period,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  conduct  a  referendum 
to  determine  whether  the  prcxlucers  and  Im- 
porters favor  the  termination  or  susc>enslon 
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of  the  order.  The  Secretary  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  more  than  one  referen- 
dum under  this  subtitle  In  a  2-year  period. 

(U)  Authorize  a  producer  or  Importer  to 
receive  a  refund  of  sui  assessment  prior  to 
approval  of  continuation  of  the  order  In  a 
referendum.  After  approval  of  the  order  In  a 
referendum,  no  refunds  would  be  permitted: 

(12)  Authorize  a  person  subject  to  an 
order  to  file  a  petition  with  the  Secretary 
requesting  a  modification  of  or  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  order; 

(13)  Grant  Jurisdiction  to  U.S.  District 
Courts  to  enforce  an  order,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion Issued  under  the  title.  A  person  who 
willfully  violates  an  order,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  and.  in  the  case  of  a  willful  fail- 
ure to  pay.  collect,  or  remit  an  assessment, 
an  additional  penalty  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  assessment.  The  Secretary  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  for 
violations  of  an  order,  rule,  or  regulation; 
and 

(14)  Preempt  State  regulation  of  promo- 
tion and  consumer  education  Involving  pork 
and  pork  products  and  obtaining  funds  from 
pork  producers  for  such  activity  and  prohib- 
it the  State  regulation  of  such  activity 
(other  than  a  regulation  or  requirement  re- 
lating to  public  health  or  the  provision  of 
State  or  local  funds  for  such  activity)  that  is 
in  addition  to  or  different  from  this  subtitle. 
This  section  would  apply  only  during  a 
peri<xl  tiegtxuilng  on  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  collection  of  assessments 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  collection  of  assessments. 

Subtitle  B— Beef  Promotion  and  Research 
Subtitle  B  of  Title  XVIII  revises  the  Beef 
Research  and  Information  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  financing  (through  assessments  on 
all  cattle  sold  in  the  United  SUtes  and  on 
cattle,  beef,  and  t>eef  products  Imported  into 
the  United  States)  a  program  of  promotion 
and  research  designed  to  strengthen  the  \>o- 
sition  of  the  beef  industry  in  the  market- 
place and  to  maintain  and  expand  markets 
and  uses  for  beef  and  l>eef  products.  Sub- 
title B  of  Title  XVIII  would— 

(1)  declare  findings  of  Congress  concern- 
ing the  value  of  beef  and  t)eef  products  to 
the  human  diet;  the  role  of  beef  production 
In  the  economy  of  the  United  States;  the 
need  to  market  t)eef  and  beef  products  to 
ensure  adequate  nourishment;  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  and  expanding  mar- 
kets for  beef  and  beef  products:  the  conduct 
by  established  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions of  beef  promotion,  research,  and  con- 
sumer education  programs  that  are  invalu- 
able to  promote  the  consumption  of  beef 
and  beef  products;  and  the  movement  of 
beef  and  beef  products  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign conunerce; 

(21  Declare  tlie  purpose  of  the  Act  to  be 
that  of  authorizing  assessments  for  promo- 
tion and  research  designed  to  strengthen 
the  beef  industry  In  the  marketplace  and  to 
maintain  and  expand  markets  and  uses  for 
beef  and  beef  products; 

(3)  Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Issue  a  beef  promotion  and  research 
order  after  giving  notice  of  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment  on  a  proposed 
order; 

(4)  Require  that  the  order  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  appointment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  Cattlemen's  Beef  Promotion  and 
Research  Board  consisting  of  producers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  nominees 
submitted  by  State  livestock  or  farm  orgtuil- 
zatlons.  and  of  Importers.  States  that  do  not 


have  a  State  livestock  or  farm  organization 
would  submit  nominees  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  The  number  of 
producer  members  appointed  to  the  Board 
would  be  determined  by  using  an  allocation 
formula  based  on  the  total  inventory  of 
cattle  in  each  State.  The  number  of  import- 
er members  would  be  determined  by  con- 
verting the  volume  of  imported  beef  and 
beef  products  Into  an  equivalent  number  of 
live  animals.  Members  of  the  Board  would 
serve  for  a  3-year  term  and  would  serve 
without  compensation  but  would  be  reim- 
bursed from  assessment  for  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  In  performing  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Beef  Promotion 
Operating  Committee.  The  Board  would  ad- 
minister the  order;  issue  regulations:  elect 
members  of  the  Board  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee; approve  or  disapprove  budgets  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee:  receive.  Investi- 
gate, and  report  to  the  Secretary  on  com- 
plaints of  violations  of  the  order:  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  any  necessary 
amendments  to  the  order. 

(5)  Require  that  the  order  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  beef  Promotion  Operat- 
ing Committee.  The  Committee  would  con- 
sist of  ten  members  of  the  Board,  elected  by 
the  Board,  and  ten  producers  who  are  direc- 
tors of  qualified  State  beef  councils,  elected 
by  a  federation  that  Includes  as  memljers  of 
the  qualified  State  beef  councils.  A  member 
of  the  Committee  would  serve  for  a  1-year 
term,  and  would  serve  without  compensa- 
tion but  would  be  reimbursed  for  reasonable 
expenses  Incurred  In  performing  duties  as  a 
Committee  member.  The  Committee  would 
develop  plans  or  projects  for  promotion,  ad- 
vertising, research,  consumer  Information, 
and  Industry  Uvformatlon  which  would  be 
paid  for  with  assessments  collected  by  the 
Board.  The  Committee  would  develop  and 
submit  a  budget  of  anticipated  expenses  and 
disbursements  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Board  for  the  approval  of  the  Board.  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  the  budget  would  be 
submitted  for  approval  of  the  Secretary.  No 
plan,  project,  or  budget  would  become  effec- 
tive unless  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(6)  Require  that  an  assessment  be  paid  by 
each  person  purchasing  cattle  from  a  pro- 
ducer and  each  person  marketing  beef  di- 
rectly from  cattle  produced  by  that  person. 
An  assessment  would  also  be  paid  by  each 
Importer  of  cattle,  beef,  or  edible  beef  prod 
ucts.  The  rate  of  assessment  would  be  tl  per 
head  of  cattle,  or  In  the  case  of  imported 
beef  and  edible  beef  products,  the  equiva- 
lent of  SI  per  head  of  cattle,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  If  a  producer  is  participat- 
ing in  a  program  of  an  established  qualified 
State  beef  council,  the  producer  would  re- 
ceive credit  of  up  to  50  cents  per  head  of 
cattle  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sessment due  from  the  producer  for  contri- 
butions to  the  program.  The  assessments 
would  be  used  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incurred  in  administering  the  order,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  reasonable  reserve. 

(7)  Require  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
whether  to  continue  the  Initial  order,  to 
conduct  a  referendum  not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  Issuance  of  the  order  (or  any  earli- 
er date  recommended  by  the  Board)  among 
persons  who  have  t)een  prijducers  or  import- 
ers during  a  representative  period,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  A  majority  of  the 
producers  and  Importers  voting  must  ap- 
prove the  order  for  It  to  t>e  continued. 

(8)  Require  the  Secretary,  after  the  initial 
referendum,  on  the  request  of  10  percent  of 
persons  who  have  been  producers  or  import- 
ers during  a  representative  period,  as  deter- 


mined by  the  Secretary,  to  conduct  a  refer- 
endum to  determine  whether  the  producers 
and  importers  favor  the  termination  or  sus- 
pension of  the  order.  The  Secretary  would 
also  \x  required  to  terminate  or  suspend  an 
order  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  order, 
or  a  provision  of  the  order,  does  not  tend  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the  Act. 

(9)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue  an 
order  to  restrain  or  prevent  a  person  from 
violating  an  order  auid  to  assess  a  clvU  penal- 
ty of  no  more  than  $5,000  for  the  violation 
of  an  order.  Jurisdiction  would  he  granted 
to  United  States  District  Courts  to  enforce 
an  order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  under 
the  Act. 

TITLZ  XIX— CnntRAI.  PROVISIONS 

The  general  provisions  of  the  bill  would— 

(1)  Establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Policy  to  study  the  structure, 
procedures,  and  methods  of  formulating  and 
administering  agricultural  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  practices  of  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  would  be  composed  of  15 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
nominations  submitted  by  the  Governors  of 
the  States.  The  chairmen  and  rankli.g  mi- 
nority members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
agriculture  committees  would  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion would  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
President  and  Congress  and  would  termi- 
nate 4  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill; 

(2)  Make  several  amendments  relating  to 
the  Agricultural  SUbilizatlon  and  Conserva- 
tion committees,  including  authorizing 
county  ASC  committees  to  petition  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  change  the  number 
of  local  administrative  areas  In  the  county 
but  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  local  areas 
In  the  county  on  December  31.  1980:  requlr 
Ing  that  the  meml)ers  of  the  local  commit- 
tees be  elected  for  3-year  terms  instead  of 
annually  and  that  the  local  committees 
meet  once  a  yeao-  and  more  often  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  county  ASC  committee  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  ASC  committee; 
specifying  the  duties  of  local  committees; 
and  increasing  the  rate  of  compensation  for 
county  and  local  committee  members  by  10 
percent  from  the  rate  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill: 

(3)  Authorize  $57,067,300  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1986  to  carry  out  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
cide  Act  and  authorize  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out  such 
Act; 

(4)  Amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  In- 
stitutions to  establish  and  operate  rural 
technology  development  centers; 

(5)  Expand  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  change  and  collect  user  fees  for  the  provi- 
sion of  pamphlets,  reports,  and  other  publi- 
cations, to  Include  the  provision  of  software, 
and  electronic  publications,  and  to  include 
all  such  materials  prepared  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

(6)  Amend  the  Vlrus-Serum-Toxln  Act  of 
1913  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  regulate 
the  preparation,  sale,  and  shipment  of 
animal  biological  products  in  Intrastate 
commerce  and  for  export,  as  well  as  for 
Interstate  commerce  A  4-year  transition 
period  for  Intrastate  animal  biological  prod- 
ucts is  provided.  The  bill  also  (1)  authorizes 
the  Issuance  of  a  special  license  under  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  for  ainlmal  biological 
products  that  are  designed  to  meet  emer- 
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gency  conditions,  limited  market,  or  local 
situations.  (ID  requires  the  Secretary  to 
exempt  from  licensing  requirements  animal 
biological  products  prepared  for  use  in  the 
preparer's  own  animals,  prepared  by  a  li- 
censed veterinarian  for  use  in  animals  under 
such  veterinarian's  care,  or  intended  for 
Intrastate  distribution  in  a  State  that  li- 
censes such  products  and  meets  certain 
other  criteria,  and  (ill)  makes  applicable  to 
animal  biologicals  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  re- 
garding detentions,  seizures,  and  injunc- 
tions: 

(7)  Amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  require  all  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  capable  of  use  as  human  food  that 
are  imported  into  the  United  States,  to  be 
subject  to  inspection,  sanitary,  quality,  spe- 
cies verification,  and  residue  standards  ap- 
plied to  poultry  produced  In  the  United 
Slates.  The  amendment  also  would  require 
that  such  Imported  poultry  and  poultry 
products  be  processed  in  fatcillties  and  under 
conditions  at  least  equal  to  those  under 
which  similar  products  are  processed  in  the 
United  States.  Any  lmp>orted  poultry  article 
that  does  not  meet  the  standards  would  not 
be  permitted  entry  into  the  United  States; 
and 

(8)  Provide  that  neither  the  Secretary  nor 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  (1)  use  Information  fur- 
nished under  provisions  of  certain  specified 
Acts  for  a  purpose  other  than  the  develop- 
ment or  reporting  of  aggregate  data  in  a 
manner  such  that  the  identity  of  the  person 
who  supplied  the  information  Is  not  discern- 
ible and  is  not  material  to  the  intended  uses 
of  the  information,  or  (2)  disclose  the  infor- 
mation to  the  public  unless  the  Information 
has  been  transformed  into  a  statistical  or 
aggregate  form  that  does  not  allow  identifi- 
cation of  the  person  who  supplied  the  infor- 
mation. Persons  publishing  or  publicly  re- 
leasing the  Information  in  any  manner  pro- 
hibited by  this  section  would  be  subject  to 
criminal  penalties. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  for  his 
remarks,  let  me  say  that  I  have  never 
been  more  honorecj  In  my  life  than  to 
work  with  this  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill.  That  does  not  mean 
that  there  was  100  percent  harmony. 
Certainly,  there  was  not  100  percent 
agreement.  But  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  made  up  of  very  fine  Sena- 
tors, colleagues  of  whom  I  am  very 
proud  and  whom  I  respect  very  much, 
and  none  more  than  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky). 

Here  is  a  man  of  incredible  patience 
and  good  cheer.  Day  after  day,  we 
have  sat  together  in  the  markup  of 
this  bill.  I  hold  Senator  Zorinsky  in 
the  greatest  affection,  and  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  him. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  in  the 
Chamber.  What  a  delight  it  is  to  work 
with  him! 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  little 
fun  as  we  proceed  on  the  farm  bill.  I 
imagine  that  there  will  be  a  few  dis- 
agreements along  the  line.  But  we  do 
have  a  little  policy  in  the  committee 
that  we  agree  to  disagree  agreeably. 


Finally- and  I  will  speak  of  this  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill  in  some  detail— I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  staff,  minority 
and  majority.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  not  have  that  sort  of  arrangement 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Every- 
body works  for  everybody,  and  every- 
body works  together.  We  have  a  fine 
staff,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them  for 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  and 
time  they  have  devoted  to  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  approximately 
2.600  provisions  and  20  titles.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  longer  piece 
of  legislation  that  will  go  through  this 
body,  and  I  say  that  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  go  through. 

With  that.  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
indicate  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Helms,  has  been  outstanding  through- 
out the  development  of  S.  1714.  He 
also  has  been  a  model  of  patience 
during  the  several  months  in  markup 
and  many  deliberations  on  the  Senate 
farm  bill,  under  extremely  difficult 
conditions.  Many  times  we  had  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  quorums.  We  have 
arrived  at  a  very  fragile  coalition, 
which  is  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  pa- 
tience and  for  his  fairness  and  even- 
handedness  in  conducting  the  business 
of  the  committee  throughout  the  de- 
liberations on  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  is  of  key 
importance  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Nation.  Each  citizen  in  this 
country  has  a  stake  in  the  farmer's 
survival.  The  price  and  income  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  farm  commodity 
programs  in  S.  1714- the  1985  farm 
bill— are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an  in- 
vestment In  the  continuing  ability  of 
the  Nation's  farmers  to  meet  the  food 
and  fiber  needs  of  consumers  at  home 
and  abroad. 

S.  1714  would  extend  and  update  a 
number  of  the  important  farm  com- 
modity programs;  extend  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program  under  Public  Law  480 
and  provide  new  authorities  designed 
to  increase  the  export  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities;  extend  the  Food 
Stamp  Program;  provide  renewed  au- 
thorizations for  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  programs;  and 
establish  programs  to  promote  soil  and 
water  resource  conservation  efforts. 

The  commodity  price  support  pro- 
grams have,  over  the  years,  been  of 
great  importance  in  providing  farmers 
with  a  degree  of  stability  in  uncertain 
markets  and  protection  from  prices 
sliding  far  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 


In  general,  S.  1714  attempts  to  main- 
tain income  protection  for  farmers 
while  making  U.S.  commodities  more 
competitive  in  United  States  Eind  for- 
eign markets.  In  this  cormection,  S. 
1714  freezes  the  target  prices  for  the 
4-year  life  of  the  bill  in  the  case  of 
com,  $3.03  per  bushel,  upland  cotton, 
81  cents  for  pound,  and  rice,  $11.90  per 
hundredweight.  The  bill  effects  a 
slightly  different  freeze  of  the  wheat 
target  price  $4.38  per  bushel— by  es- 
tablishing two  levels  of  target  price 
protection  $4.55  per  bushel  on  the 
first  20,000  bushels  of  production  and 
$4  per  bushel  on  aU  remaining  bushels 
of  production. 

Mr.  President,  S  1714  is  the  product 
of  a  lengthy  and  arduous  series  of  dis- 
cussions, meetings,  hearings,  debates, 
and  markup  sessions.  The  success  or 
failure  of  this  effort  must  be  judged  in 
the  context  of  what  can  and  cannot  be 
accomplished  through  Government 
farm  programs. 

What  is  apparent  to  me  and.  I  think, 
to  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  is  that 
the  problems  of  agriculture  are  so  per- 
vasive, so  complex,  and  so  deep,  as  to 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  any  farm  bill 
alone,  no  matter  how  well  thought  out 
or  how  well-funded  Neither  Congress 
nor  the  farm  community  should  look 
to  the  1985  farm  bill  as  a  pe.rmanent, 
definitive  solution  to  the  long-range 
problems  of  agriculture. 

For  example,  the  deficit-based 
strong  dollar  adds,  by  some  estimates. 
as  much  as  50  percent  to  the  cost  of 
our  agricultural  commodities  abroad. 
Removing  this  inflated  expense  will  do 
more  to  provide  long-term  relief  than 
any  other  single  action  we  could  take. 

Tax  laws  provide  another  example 
of  governmental  policies  that  distort 
and  often  defeat  the  direct  actions 
taken  by  Congress  on  behalf  of  agri- 
culture. In  the  current  environment, 
farming  the  Tax  Code  is  more  profita- 
ble than  farming  the  land.  Competi- 
tion from  wealthy  Individuals  seeking 
financially-advantageous  investment 
losses  adversely  affects  producers  who 
must  farm  at  a  profit  to  survive. 

Monetary  policy  provides  a  third  ex- 
ample of  nonagncultural  policies  that 
affect  greatly  the  profitability  of 
farming.  Quit*  simply,  high  interest 
rates  combined  with  low  mcome  mean 
insolvency  for  many  farmers. 

Thus,  as  we  t>egin  debate  on  the  1985 
farm  bill,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  ability  of  S  1714  to  cure  all  that 
ails  agriculture  today  is  limited. 

AGRICTTLTURJ!  AlfT)  TfO.  ECOKOMT 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  most 
vital  industry. 

The  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities represents  the  largest  positive 
share  of  our  balance  of  trade. 

Domestically,  agriculture  and  its  re- 
lated industries  are  our  No.  1  employ- 
er, providing  the  American  consumer 
with  a  food  supply  that  is  as  diverse. 
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as  dependable,  and  as  high  quality  as 
any  In  the  world.  Furthermore,  the 
American  consumer  spends  only  about 
14  percent  of  disposable  income  on 
food,  making  our  food  among  the 
cheapest  in  the  world. 

Strategically,  we  as  a  nation  are  in- 
sulated from  the  whims  of  foreign  sup- 
pliers when  it  comes  to  the  acquisition 
of  that  most  basic  of  human  needs- 
food.  To  appreciate  the  significance  of 
this  fact,  one  has  only  to  remember 
the  oil  embargo  of  1973  to  understand 
the  chaos  that  would  ensue  If  we  were 
to  be  deprived  of  our  capacity  to 
produce  food. 

Despite  the  tremendous  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  our  family  farms, 
and  our  Nation's  vital  dependence  on 
them,  our  farmers  are  facing  the  most 
wrenching  financial  crisis  since  the 
Great  Depression.  If  this  crisis  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  unabated,  our 
family  fauTn  system  of  agriculture, 
which  has  thus  far  served  us  excep- 
tionally well,  will  be  permanently  al- 
tered, to  the  detriment  of  us  all. 

DKWLOPIHG  THX  1985  FARM  BILL 

Agriculture  Committee  members 
brought  to  the  committee  table  di- 
verse opinions  as  to  how  the  severe 
problems  facing  agriculture  should  be 
addressed.  Those  opinions  included 
the  so-caUed  market-oriented  ap- 
proach to  commodity  programs  put 
forth  by  the  administration,  commit- 
ments to  maintaining  net  farm 
Income,  proposals  to  reduce  commodi- 
ty surpluses,  and  concepts  aimed  at  re- 
ducing Government  expenditures.  S. 
1714  addresses  each  of  these  concerns. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
gives  the  administration  what  it  re- 
quested in  terms  of  "market-oriented  " 
commodity  loan  programs  by  provid- 
ing market-based  price  support  loan 
rates.  The  administration  has  contend- 
ed that  the  key  to  the  saJvatlon  of  the 
agricultural  sector  lies  in  our  ability  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets,  and  that 
to  compete,  we  must  reduce  the  cost  of 
our  agricultural  commodities  in  inter- 
national trade.  The  administration  has 
further  contended  that,  since  loan 
rates  establish  a  floor  for  the  world 
price  of  agricultural  commodities,  low- 
ering the  loan  rates  to  so-called 
market-clearing  levels  is  essential  If  we 
are  to  retain  our  present  markets  and 
recapture  those  los*,  to  lower  priced 
foreign  producers.  S.  1714  does  Just 
that. 

There  are  economists  who  contend 
that  the  price  of  our  commodities  is 
inelastic,  meaning  that  sales  will  not 
necessarily  increase  as  we  reduce  our 
selling  price,  and  that  the  market-ori- 
ented concept  Is  merely  a  mechanism 
for  reducing  budget  outlays  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  politically  weak  farm  sector. 

I  have  stated  many  times,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  International  market  in 
which  our  agricultural  commodities 
are  sold  is  not  a  free  market  system. 


And  I  repeat— it  is  not  a  free  market 
system. 

By  some  estimates,  over  90  percent 
of  the  commodities  traded  In  the  inter- 
national market  are  subsidized  by 
either  the  buyer  or  the  seller.  To 
compel  the  American  farmer  to 
market  his  or  her  production  at  so- 
called  market-clearing  prices  In  such 
an  international  market— without  the 
benefit  of  a  proven  and  effective 
safety  net— could  be  damaging  to  our 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture  and 
could  have  dire  consequences  for  our 
national  economy,  as  well. 

For  these  reasons,  1  support  the 
freeze  on  target  prices  contained  in  S. 
1714.  With  effective  target  prices,  we 
can  maintain  a  safety  net  for  agricul- 
tural producers,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  provide  American  consumers 
with  the  most  diverse,  highest  quality, 
and  cheapest  food  and  fiber  In  the 
world. 

S.  1714  also  contains  numerous  pro- 
visions aimed  at  reducing  commodity 
surpluses. 

First,  the  conservation  reserve  provi- 
sions and  the  swampbuster  and  sod- 
buster  provisions,  patterned  after  my 
farm  bill  (S.  1051).  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  removing  marginal  land  from 
unneeded  production. 

Second,  the  enhanced  export  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  should  pro- 
vide further  incentives  for  additional 
foreign  sales  as  a  further  means  of  re- 
ducing surpluses. 

Third,  the  wheat  provisions  of  S. 
1714,  also  patterned  after  language 
contained  in  my  original  bill,  would 
provide  for  a  producer  referendum  to 
determine  If  mandatory  production 
controls  should  be  in  effect  for  the 
1987  through  1989  crop  years.  Such 
controls.  If  adopted,  would  reduce  sur- 
pluses. Improve  net  farm  Income  for 
wheat  producers,  and  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures  at  the  same  time. 

Stn>PLY  MANAQEHXNT  FOR  WHEAT 

The  Nation  simply  produces  more 
wheat  than  It  can  consume  or  sell 
abroad.  We  have  proven  this  year 
after  year  after  year.  This  has  led  to 
the  accumulation  of  massive  Govern- 
ment surpluses,  accompanied  by  plum- 
meting market  prices  and  skyrocketing 
Government  expenditures.  Wheat 
growers.  In  response  to  lower  market 
prices,  have  signed  up  en  masse  for 
Government  farm  programs.  Program 
participation  for  the  upcoming  crop 
year  will  likely  approach  100  percent. 

This  Increased  program  participa- 
tion has  led  to  greater  Ooverrunent 
expenditures  for  deficiency  payments 
under  Income  support/target  price 
provisions.  Increased  surplus  accumu- 
lation through  loan  foreltures  under 
price  support/loan  rate  provisions,  and 
Increased  Government  expense  related 
to  the  storage  of  Government-owned 
grain  and  grain  In  the  farmer-owned 
reserve. 


The  need  for  an  effective  supply 
management  program  Is  overwhelm- 
ing. The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration reports  that  current  wheat 
acreage  exceeds  demand  by  34  percent. 
Some  economists  predict  that  if 
present  trendc  continue,  demand  for 
our  grain  will  be  severely  reduced 
through  the  remainder  of  the  century. 
Given  the  continuing  advances  In  ge- 
netics, hybridization,  and  biotechnol- 
ogy, as  well  as  a  heightened  desire  by 
our  current  purchasers  abroad  to 
become  more  nutritionally  self-suffi- 
cient, this  estimate  may  be  conserva- 
tive. At  any  rate,  the  need  for  fence- 
row  to  fencerow  production  Is  absent, 
at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

If  we  continue  this  type  of  fencerow 
to  fencerow  mentality,  we  will  create  a 
boom  in  production. 

In  fact  another  administratively  im- 
posed Payment-In-Kind  Program— the 
PIK  Program— appears  possible, 
unless  legislative  action  is  taken  to 
reduce  surpluses  in  a  more  orderly 
manner  and  with  less  detrimental 
effect  on  agribusinesses. 

Conceptually,  supply  management 
merely  entails  bringing  production 
Into  balance  with  demand.  It  is  the 
most  fundamental  tenet  of  the  mar- 
ketplace. General  Motors  does  not  op- 
erate Its  plants  at  full  capacity  when 
to  do  so  would  glut  the  market  and 
force  it  to  sell  units  below  their  cost  of 
production.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
we  force  our  farmers  to  do.  The  ab- 
sence of  effective  supply  management 
would  bankrupt  General  Motors  Just 
as  It  Is  bankrupting  our  Nation's  agri- 
cultural producers. 

Some  have  asked  why  my  supply 
management  proposal  Is  limited  to 
wheat.  Let  me  state  that  I  will  support 
the  application  of  supply  management 
to  any  commodity  for  which  an  exces- 
sive surplus  exists.  Of  course,  some 
commodities,  such  as  tobacco,  are  al- 
ready subject  to  mandatory  supply 
management  programs.  However,  cer- 
tain factors  affected  my  decision  to 
limit  the  proposal  to  wheat. 

First,  producer  support  for  mandato- 
ry supply  management  appears  strong- 
est among  wheat  producers. 

Second,  wheat  suffers  to  a  greater 
degree  than  some  other  commodities 
from  price-depressing  surpluses  and 
the  vagaries  of  volatile  and  diminish- 
ing export  markets. 

Third,  wheat,  unlike  other  food  com- 
modities such  as  feed  grains.  Is  pre- 
dominantly consumed  directly  by 
humans.  Therefore,  increases  In  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  are  more  di- 
rectly—and more  equitably— passed  on 
to  consumers.  Incretislng  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  by  one  dollar  in- 
creases the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by 
only  a  few  pennies.  Americans  spend 
only  about  14  percent  of  their  dispos- 
able income  on  food,  making  our  food 
among  the  cheapest  in  the  world. 


Feed  grains,  on  the  other  hand,  pass 
through  a  more  complex  food  chain, 
and  the  consumer  is  more  price  sensi- 
tive with  regard  to  the  meat  end  prod- 
uct. This  results  in  the  increased  costs 
of  feed  grains  being  absorbed  by  mid- 
dlemen, some  of  whom,  such  as  cattle 
feeders,  are  In  as  weak  a  financial  posi- 
tion as  the  farmer. 

Finally,  wheat-growing  operations 
tend  to  be  less  diversified  than  feed 
grain  operations,  leaving  wheat  pro- 
ducers more  vulnerable  to  market  fluc- 
tuations and  less  able  to  weather  low 
grain  prices  for  exended  periods  of 
time. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that,  be- 
cause of  low  prices,  approximately  600 
million  bushels  of  wheat  are  being  fed 
annually  to  livestock.  Increased  prices 
will  eliminate  the  use  of  wheat  as  live- 
stock feed,  thereby  increasing  the  con- 
sumption of  feed  grains. 

In  my  view,  a  mandatory  supply 
management  programs  for  wheat  is 
preferable  to  a  voluntary  program.  A 
mandatory  program  offers  tighter 
management  and  control,  and.  In  view 
of  the  'slippage"  in  implementation 
and  results  that  have  accompanied 
voluntary  programs,  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram would  be  more  cost-effective. 

For  the  last  few  years  we  have  been 
wishing  for  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  to  take  effect.  I  feel  the  time 
for  wishing  Is  over. 

Because  mandatory  supply  manage- 
ment represents  a  dramatic  departure 
from  the  current  wheat  programs,  I 
provided  for  a  producer  referendum. 
In  addition,  language  was  adopted  in 
committee  that  would  require  a  poll- 
ing of  wheat  producers  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  a  referendum  vote  In  1986.  In 
short,  before  a  referendum  Is  held, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  producers 
must  favor  the  holding  of  a  referen- 
dum. Sixty  percent  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers voting  in  the  referendum  must 
favor  mandatory  controls  before  the 
program  would  become  effecive  for 
the  1987  through  the  1989  crops  of 
wheat. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  supply 
management  comes  from  entitles 
whose  primary  interests  do  not  Include 
the  return  of  profitability  to  agricul- 
ture. Many  of  these  entities  benefit 
from  full  production  and  cheap  grain. 
I  understand  their  concerns. 

But  what  they  need  to  understand  is 
that  Federal  farm  programs  should 
work  to  the  primary  benefit  of  produc- 
ers, and  that  when  production  agricul- 
ture Is  profitable,  the  corollary  Indus- 
tries that  support  and  are  In  turn  sup- 
ported by  agriculture  will  be  profitable 
as  well.  Shoi  t-term  policies  designed  to 
benefit  agribusiness  are  doomed  to  fail 
in  the  long  run  if  the  producer  cannot 
make  a  profit  and  survive. 

Specifically,  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  a  poll,  by  mall 
ballot,  of  wheat  producers  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  producers  favor  the 


conduct  of  a  markelinR  quota  referen- 
dum for  the  1987  through  1989  mar- 
keting years  for  wheat  The  Secretary 
is  required  to  conduct  the  poll  by  April 
1.  1986.  Any  producer  who  produced 
wheat  on  a  farm  during  at  least  one  of 
the  1981  through  1985  crop-years  of 
wheat  will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
referendum. 

If  more  than  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
ducers responding  to  the  poll  favor  the 
conduct  of  a  referendum,  the  Secre- 
tary must  conduct  a  referendum,  by 
mail  ballot,  by  August  1,  1986. 

For  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  the 
level  of  price  support  loans  will  be  not 
less  than  $3.55  per  bushel.  Target 
prices  will  be  not  less  than  the  higher 
of  the  national  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  bushel,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  or  $4.65  per  bushel. 

WHEAT  PROGRAM  IN  ABSENCE  OP  MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

For  the  1986  crop  of  wheat  and  any 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  not  in  effect,  the  price  sup- 
port loan  rate  will  be  set  at  not  less 
than  $3  per  bushel.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary can  reduce  this  loan  rate  by  as 
much  as  20  percent  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  price  of 
wheat  received  by  producers  in  the 
preceding  marketing  year  is  not  more 
than  110  percent  of  the  loan  level. 
With  the  current  depressed  prices  of 
wheat.  It  Is  likely  that  the  Secretary 
will  make  this  determination.  The 
committee  has  been  informed  that  the 
Secretary  would  not  need  to  reduce 
the  loan  rate  by  the  full  20  percent  au- 
thorized. 

For  crop  years  1987  through  1989— 
and  if  marketing  quotas  are  not  in 
effect— the  wheat  loan  rate  would  be 
not  less  than  an  average  of  historical 
prices  computed  through  the  use  of  a 
formula.  Under  the  bill,  the  loan  rate 
for  wheat  in  these  crop  years  would  be 
not  less  than  75  percent,  nor  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  average  price  of 
wheat  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing 5  marketing  years,  excluding  the 
year  in  which  the  average  price  was 
the  highest  and  the  year  in  which  the 
price  was  the  lowest  during  that 
period.  Notwithstanding  the  formula 
determination,  the  loan  level  could  not 
be  reduced  by  more  than  5  percent 
from  the  level  determined  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop. 

Target  prices  for  the  1986  crop  of 
wheat  and  for  the  1987  through  1989 
crops  of  wheat— if  marketing  quotas 
are  not  In  effect— would  be  set  so  as  to 
provide  additional  protection  for 
family-sized  wheat  farms.  Under  the 
bill,  the  target  price  of  wheat  In  such 
cases  would  be  $4.55  per  bushel  for 
any  portion  of  the  crop  that  does  not 
exceed  20,000  bushels,  and  $4  per 
bushel  for  any  portion  of  the  crop 
that  Is  more  than  20.000  bushels. 


PEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

The  bill  provides  that  the  loan  rate 
for  com  will  be  set  at  $2.40  per  bushel 
for  the  1986  crop.  Other  feed  grains 
would  be  set  at  a  level  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasona- 
ble in  relation  to  the  loan  rate  for 
com. 

The  loan  rate  for  the  1987  through 
1989  crops  of  com  would  be  set  at  not 
less  than  75  percent,  nor  more  than  85 
percent,  of  the  simple  average  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  of  com  during  the 
immediately  preceding  5  marketing 
years,  excluding  the  year  in  which  the 
average  price  was  the  highest  and  the 
year  in  which  the  average  price  was 
the  lowest. 

However,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the 
loan  rates  for  feed  grains  could  be  re- 
duced using  the  modified  Pindley 
amendment. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Too,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  permit  producers  to  repay 
their  price  support  loans  at  the  lower 
of,  first,  the  loan  rate  established  for 
the  crop  or,  second,  the  higher  of, 
first,  70  percent  of  the  loan  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  crop,  or  second,  if  the 
loan  level  was  reduced  using  the  Pin- 
dley amendment,  70  percent  of  the 
loan  rate  that  would  have  been  In 
effect  but  for  such  reduction,  or  third, 
the  prevailing  world  market  price,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  target  prices  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  com  would 
remain  at  the  1985  level  of  $3.03  per 
bushel. 

ACRICTTLTtntAL  CREDIT 

In  developing  the  agricultural  credit 
provisions  of  S.  1714,  the  objective  was 
to  make  improvements  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  [F^HA]  loan 
programs  that  directly  benefit  agricul- 
tural producers  in  this  country  while 
reducing  Federal  expenditures. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  goes  far 
in  meeting  this  objective. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
legislation  contains  provisions  for  an 
interest  rate  buy-down  program.  This 
program,  which  I  will  discuss  in  more 
detail  later,  is  very  important  to  finan- 
cially troubled  farmers  and  ranchers. 
Many  agricultural  producers  currently 
cannot  meet  the  repayment  require- 
ments for  guaranteed  loans  from  com- 
mercial or  cooperative  lenders  because 
of  inadequate  cash-flow  and  high  in- 
terest rates.  If  the  rate  of  interest  was 
reduced,  a  substantial  number  of  these 
producers  would  have  adequate 
Income  to  support  repayment  of  their 
loans. 

The  program  is  additionally  impor- 
tant In  that  it  would  ensure  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  affordable  credit 
under  FmHA  programs  during  the 
period  in  which  the  legislation  would 
place  greater  reliance  on  the  Guaran- 
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teed  Loan  Program,  and  less  on  the 
Direct  Loan  Program. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  AOTHORIZATION  OF  FARM 
OWNERSHIP  AND  OPERATING  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  agricultural  credit,  the  au- 
thorization for  FmHA  farm  ownership 
and  farm  operating  loan  programs 
would  be  consolidated.  And  $4  billion 
would  be  authorized  annually  for 
these  programs  for  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1988.  These  authorizations 
would  be  apportioned  between  insured 
loans  and  guaranteed  loans  as  follows; 

First  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $2  billion 
would  be  provided  for  insured  loans 
and  $2  billion  for  guaranteed  loans. 

Second,  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $1.5  bil- 
lion would  be  designated  for  insured 
loans  and  $2.5  for  guaranteed  loans. 

Third,  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $1  billion 
would  be  designated  for  insured  loans 
and  $3  billion  for  guaranteed  loans. 

The  gradual  Increase  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Loan  Program  is  the  primary 
source  of  savings  under  the  legislation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  transfer  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  designated  for  guar- 
anteed loans  to  the  Insured  Loan  Pro- 
gr&tn. 

AVAILABILITY  Of  DIRECT  LOANS  TO  NEW 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  BORROWERS 

The  legislation  would  ensure  eligi- 
blity  for  insured  loans  could  not  be  re- 
stricted to  current  borrowers,  ais  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had 
planned  to  do  by  regulation.  This  pro- 
vision is  very  Important  in  view  of  the 
current  agricultural  crisis  in  the 
United  States.  If  eligibility  were  to  be 
so  restricted  at  this  time,  it  could  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  a  large  number 
of  our  farmers  and  ranchers  who  do 
not  qualify  for  conunercial  or  guaran- 
teed loans  because  their  current  cash 
flow  cannot  support  repayments  at 
the  current  rates  of  interest  on  such 
loans.  If  PmHA  loans  having  favorable 
Interest  rates  are  available,  a  number 
of  these  agricultural  producers  would 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  overcom- 
ing economic  stress  and  continuing  in 
business. 

INTEREST  RATE  B0YDOWN  PROGRAM 

The  legislation  also  contains  a 
number  of  other  provisions  that  would 
help  alleviate  the  financial  problems 
of  American  agricultural  producers,  in- 
cluding a  prograon  for  interest-rate  re- 
ductions on  FmHA  guaranteed  loans. 

The  program  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  enter  into  contracts  with 
lending  institutions  that  reduce  the  in- 
terest rate  on  guaranteed  loans  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  years.  The  con- 
tract would  specify  the  amount  by 
which  the  Interest  rate  on  such  loans 
would  be  reduced.  The  Secretary 
would  pay  the  lender  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  making  the  re- 
duction. Any  payment  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  program  could 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  reducing  the 


annual  rate  of  Interest  by  more  than  2 
percent. 

The  interest  rate  buy-down  program 
would  be  available  only  to  borrowers 
who  cannot  locally  obtain  sufficient 
credit  under  reasonable  rates  and 
terms  to  meet  their  actual  needs.  In 
addition,  a  borrower  would  be  required 
to  have  an  estimated  cash  income  for 
the  following  12-month  period  equal 
to.  or  in  excess  of.  the  estimated  cash 
expenses  to  be  incurred  by  the  borrow- 
er during  such  period.  The  program 
would  not,  however,  be  available  to  a 
borrower  if  the  borrower  could  other- 
wise make  payments  on  the  guaranted 
loan  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  bill  would  authorize  up  to  $490 
million  from  the  agricultural  credit  in- 
surance fund  to  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  program.  This  authorization  level 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  effectu- 
ate an  interest-rate  reduction  of  4  per- 
cent for  3  years  on  approximately  $8 
billion  of  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
FmHA.  The  program  is  designed  to 
deal  directly  with  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  facing  many  agricultural 
producers  today— that  is,  the  problem 
of  high  rates  of  interest  on  outstand- 
ing indebtedness.  By  reducing  the  rate 
of  interest  on  guaranteed  loans,  the 
program  would  provide  immediate  as- 
sistance to  thousands  of  financially 
troubled  farmers  and  ranchers  in  the 
United  States. 

EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS 

The  legislation  would  make  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  Emergency 
Loan  Program  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  These 
changes  are  expected  to  reduce  Feder- 
al outlays  under  the  program  with  no 
significant  adverse  effect  on  agricul- 
ture. The  provisions  would,  among 
other  things,  repeal  the  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  make  emergency 
loans  to  producers  who  can  receive 
credit  elsewhere  and  would  encourage 
the  use  of  Federal  crop  insurance  by 
precluding  the  making  of  a  loan  on 
the  basis  of  the  loss  of  a  crop  that 
could  have  been  covered  by  such  insur- 
ance. 

The  limit  on  the  size  of  an  emergen- 
cy loan  under  the  program  would  be 
reduced  to  $200,000  for  each  disaster. 
Current  law  provides  for  similar  limits 
of  $500,000.  The  total  sunount  of  in- 
debtedness that  a  borrower  could  have 
outstanding  under  the  program  would 
be  reduced  to  $400,000. 

SmXEMEKT  OF  CLAIMS 

Under  current  law,  there  Is  limited 
authority  for  the  settlement  of  debt 
obligations  of  PmHA  borrowers.  The 
legislation  would  broaden  this  author- 
ity to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
greater  flexibility  to  compromise  re- 
payment obligations.  This  would  allow 
the  Secretary  and  the  borrower,  prior 
to  any  liquidation  of  the  loan,  to  nego- 
tiate what  assets  the  borrower  may 
retain  as  the  result  of  the  liquidation. 
Currently,  a  borrower  is  required  to 


liquidate  all  property  securing  the 
loan  until  the  debt  is  settled.  In  some 
cases,  the  Indebtedness  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  collateral,  which  can 
result  in  the  borrower  remaining  liable 
for  substantial  loan  repayments  even 
after  the  property  securing  the  loan  is 
liquidated.  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  little  Incentive  for  a  borrower 
to  voluntarily  liquidate,  and  often  the 
Goverrvment  becomes  involved  in  pro- 
tracted legal  proceedings  to  liquidate 
the  loan. 

With  the  new  expanded  authority  to 
settle  debts,  the  Secretary  would  be 
able  to  negotiate,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  agreements  that  would  allow  se- 
verely delinquent  borrowers  to  retain 
some  property,  including  their  home, 
in  order  that  the  borrower  may  make 
a  transition  from  agriculture  to  an- 
other means  of  livelihood— thereby 
permitting  FmHA  loans  to  be  liquidat- 
ed in  a  more  timely  manner. 

RELEASE  OF  NORMAL  INCOME  SECURITY 

The  legislation  would  also  require 
the  Secretary  to  release  from  the 
normal  income  security  for  a  FmHA 
loan  amounts  that  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  pay  essential 
household  and  farm  operating  ex- 
penses unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  loan  should  be  liquidat- 
ed. Such  security  consists  of.  among 
other  things,  crops  produced  on  the 
farm  by  the  borrower. 

When  the  crops  securing  the  loan 
are  sold,  the  borrower  generally 
repays  the  Indebtedness.  However,  the 
sale  of  the  crops,  in  some  cases,  does 
not  generate  sufficient  proceeds  to 
allow  the  borrower  to  repay  the  loan 
and  have  enough  money  left  over  to 
cover  necessary  living  and  operating 
expenses.  In  such  cases,  the  borrower 
would  be  allowed  to  receive  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  enough  money  to 
meet  these  essential  expenses.  The  re- 
lease to  the  funds  would  help  many 
farmers  to  continue  their  operation 
aind  meet  essential  expenses  without 
undue  financial  stress. 

DISPOSITION  AND  LEASING  OF  FARMLAND  IN  THE 
INVENTORY  OF  THE  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Because  of  the  continuing  financial 
crisis  in  American  agriculture,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  liq- 
uidated an  increasingly  large  number 
of  loans,  and  as  a  result,  the  Inventory 
of  farms  owmed  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  vastly  increased. 
Prior  to  1981,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration had  never  owned  more 
than  260  farms.  By  April  1984,  the  in- 
ventory increased  to  2,135  farms  with 
506.642  acres  In  total.  The  number  of 
farms  In  FmHA  inventory  currently  is 
around  3.000  farms. 

The  legislation  would  make  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  the 
manner  In  which  such  farmland  is 
leased  or  sold  by  the  Secretary.  In- 
cluded among  these  are  the  following: 


First,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
farmland  would  be  first  offered  for 
sale  or  lease  to  operators  of  family 
sized  farms. 

Second,  farmland  may  be  leased, 
with  the  option  to  purchase,  to  opera- 
tors of  family  sized  farms. 

Third,  farmland  would  be  offered 
for  sale  at  a  price  that  reflects  the 
annual  income  that  may  be  expected 
from  farming  the  land. 

Fourth,  in  leasing  farmland,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  a  previous  owner 
or  operator  of  the  farm  if  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  such  opera- 
tor will  be  successful  in  the  proposed 
farming  operation. 

Fifth,  farmland  may  be  sold  through 
installment  sales  contracts  or  similar 
devises  if  the  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  land  Is  protected. 

Sixth,  if  the  farmland  Is  in  tracts 
larger  than  that  necessary  for  family 
sized  operations,  the  land  would  have 
to  be  subdivided  and  sold  in  units  suit- 
able to  such  operations. 

The  legislation  would  help  to  ensure 
that  family  farmers  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  farmland 
from  the  Government  at  affordable 
prices  and  that  such  farmers  would 
not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  large  operators  or 
nonfarmers  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional farmland. 

OTHER  CREDIT  PROVISIONS  BENEFITING 
FARMERS  AND  RANCHERS 

Several  provisions  are  designed  to  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  assist  farmers  and 
ranchers.  These  Include: 

First.  Improved  procedures  for  the 
prompt  processing  of  loan  applications 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Second,  improved  appeals  proce- 
dures for  prompt  and  fair  review  of  ad- 
verse determinations  affecting  FmHA 
borrowers. 

Third,  availability  to  FmHA  borrow- 
ers of  summary  loan  statements. 

Fourth,  authorization  for  loan  funds 
to  be  used  by  the  borrower  for  train- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  records  of 
farming  and  ranching  operations. 

Fifth,  authorization  for  a  borrower 
to  make  prospective  payments  on  a 
loan  from  the  proceeds  of  the  lease  or 
sale  of  mineral  rights  from  real  estate 
that  secures  the  loan. 

WATER.  WASTE.  AND  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
LOANS  AND  GRANTS 

The  legislation  would  also  make  cer- 
tain changes  In  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's programs  that  provide 
loans  and  grants  to  rural  communities 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or  im- 
proving water,  waste  disposal,  and 
other  essential  community  facilities. 

Under  current  law,  eligibility  for 
water  and  waste  facility  loans  at  Inter- 
est rates  not  to  exceed  5  percent  are 
restricted  to  communities  in  which  the 
median  family  income  is  below  the 
Federal  poverty  line.  This  requirement 
is  very  restrictive  and  precludes  the 


granting  of  assistance  to  many  com- 
munities that  need  to  construct  or  up- 
grade facilities  to  meet  applicable 
health  standards  but  cannot  meet  re- 
payment terms  on  loans  at  higher 
rates  of  interest.  The  bill  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  amending  the 
eligibility  requirement  for  these  loans 
so  that  communities  in  which  the 
median  family  income  is  below  80  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  nonmetropolitan 
median  household  income  would  qual- 
ify for  such  loans.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  provide  for  loans  at  rates  be- 
tween 5  and  7  percent  for  communities 
in  which  the  median  family  Income 
does  not  exceed  100  percent  of  the 
statewide  standard. 

FOOD  STAMP  AND  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION 
PROGRAMS 

The  provisions  of  S.  1714  Involving 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program,  and  re- 
lated programs  would,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  save  $586  million 
during  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989. 
The  savings  would  result  from  amend- 
ments made  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977. 

A  majority  of  the  provisions  that 
would  result  in  savings  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  food  stamp  recipients.  A 
number  of  the  provisions  would,  in 
fact,  be  beneficial  to  certain  eligible 
low-Income  households.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions would  result  in  higher  costs  to 
the  States. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  SAVINGS 

The  savings  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram would  be  accomplished  by: 

First,  maintaining  the  Puerto  Rico 
nutritional  assistance  block  grant  at 
the  current  level  of  $825  million  per 
fiscal  year,  estimated  3 -year  savings  of 
$230  million; 

Second,  ending  the  current  exclusion 
from  income  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  of  allowances,  earnings,  and 
payments  under  the  Job  Partnership 
Training  Act.  estimated  3-year  savings 
of  $163  million; 

Third,  providing  that  low-Income 
energy  assistance  payments  must  be 
considered  in  calculating  a  food  stamp 
household's  excess  shelter  deduction. 
estimated  3-year  savings  of  $165  mil- 
lion; 

Fourth,  authorizing  States  to  collect 
food  stamp  overlssuances  that  result 
from  agency-caused  errors,  estimated 
3-year  savings  of  $30  million: 

Fifth,  modifying  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  error-rate  sanction  provisions 
to  require  States  with  error  rates  In 
excess  of  5  percent  to  repay  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  sum  of:  one. 
75  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  bene- 
fits overissued  between  5  and  7  per- 
cent, and  two.  100  percent  of  the 
Eimount  overissued  in  excess  of  7  per- 
cent, less  three,  75  percent  of  value  of 
any  overissued  benefits  collected  by 
the  States  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 


turned to  the  Federal  Government,  es- 
timated 3-year  savings  of  $41  million; 
and 

Sixth,  prohibiting  a  household's 
food  stamp  allotment  from  being  ad- 
jtisted  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  AFDC 
or  SSI  benefits  made  as  a  result  of  the 
receipt  by  such  household  of  a  nonre- 
curring lump-sum  payment  (estimated 
3-year  savings  of  $18  million), 

OTHER  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  PROVISIONS 

The  food  stamp  provisions  would 
make  numerous  other  changes  in  the 
program  most  of  which  would  have 
little  budgetary  impact. 

Among  other  things,  the  legislation 
would: 

First,  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
State  and  local  sales  taxes  upon  food 
stamp  transactions  Currently,  such 
taxes  are  imposed  in  about  17  States. 
This  prohibition  would  result  In  the 
loss  of  revenue  m  those  States.  Howev- 
er, the  imposition  of  sales  taxes  on 
food  stamp  purchases  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  food  stamp  recipients'  bene- 
fits by  the  rate  of  the  tax  imposed, 
which  may  be  as  high  as  6  percent. 
This  prohibition  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  taxes  on  food  stamp 
transactions  would  allow  recipients  to 
use  the  full  value  of  their  benefits  for 
food— which  is  the  purpose  of  the  food 
stamp  program; 

Second,  require  States  to  establish 
employinent  and  training  programs 
and  place  In  such  programs  25  percent 
of  food  stamp  work  registrants  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1987,  35  percent  of 
such  persons  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  45  percent  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1990.  To  assist  States  in  the 
implementation  of  these  programs, 
the  Federal  Govexrxment  would  allo- 
cate to  States  $40  million  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1989 
and  would  share  50  percent  of  any  ad- 
ditional costs  that  a  State  may  incur 
over  its  allocation.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
under  these  levels  of  funding,  the  In- 
creased 3-year  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  $10  million.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  requirement 
may  result  in  higher  administrative 
costs  to  the  States  m  operating  these 
work  and  training  programs  However, 
if  such  programs  are  successfully  oper- 
ated, saving.^  to  the  States  under  other 
programii  such  as  AFDC  and  unem- 
ployment compensation,  should  offset 
these  increased  cosl,s. 

Third,  expand  the  definition  of  dis- 
abled member  to  cover  anyone  receiv- 
ing a  Federal  benefit  based  on  a  deter- 
mination of  blindness  or  disability 
under  criteria  similar  to  those  lased 
under  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program.  Under  current  law, 
certain  blind  or  disabled  veterans,  rail- 
road retirement  recipients,  and  other 
Federal  program  beneficiaries  are  not 
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covered  under  the  definition  of  dis- 
abled member  even  though  they  have 
the  same  degree  of  disability  as  others 
who  are  considered  blind  or  disabled 
for  Pood  Stamp  Program  purposes. 
The  expanded  definition  would  ensure 
that  all  similarly  blind  or  disabled  per- 
sons who  receive  benefits  under  Feder- 
al law  would  be  treated  the  same 
under  the  Pood  Stamp  Program; 

Fourth,  provide  for  categorical  eligi- 
bility under  the  food  stamp  program 
for  most  AFDC  and  SSI  recipients: 
and 

Fifth,  require  educational  grants, 
loans,  and  scholarships,  to  the  extent 
that  they  cover  more  than  tuition  and 
mandatory  fees,  to  be  counted  as 
income  if  they  are  provided  in  the 
form  of  a  vendor  payment.  The  costs 
of  required  textbooks  for  courses  cov- 
ered by  such  grants,  loans,  and  schol- 
arships would  not  be  considered  man- 
datory fees  for  this  purpose:  therefore, 
any  portion  of  a  grant,  loan,  or  schol- 
arship paid  to  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  other  supplier  on  behalf  of  a 
student  for  required  textbooks  would 
be  considered  income  for  Food  Stamp 
Progrjun  purposes. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  that  are  intended  to 
reduce  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  for  greater  collec- 
tions by  State  agencies  of  overissued 
l)enefits.  These  provisions  should  pro- 
vide for  better  administration  of  the 
program  by  the  States. 

COIflfODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

S.  1714  would  extend,  through  fiscal 
year  1989.  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
purchase  commodities  for  distribution 
to  institutions,  commodity  supplemen- 
tal food  programs,  disaster  relief 
areas,  summer  camps  for  needy  chil- 
dren, needy  families  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  other  commodity 
distribution  programs. 

COMMODITY  SUPPLEMENTAL  POOD  PROGRAM 

The  Commodity  Supplemental  Food 
Program  would  also  be  extended 
through  fiscal  year  1989.  This  pro- 
grajn  provides  food  packages  of  USDA- 
purchased  commodities  to  low-income 
pregnant,  breastfeeding,  and  postpar- 
tum women,  and  infants  and  children 
up  to  6  years  of  age.  The  Conunodity 
Supplemental  Food  Program  currently 
operates  in  Nebraska  and  11  other 
States  as  well  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
extend,  through  fiscal  year  1989.  three 
demonstration  food  projects  for  low- 
income  elderly  persons. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  permit  State  agencies  to  serve 
low-income  elderly  persons  when 
unused  caseload  slots  are  available  at 
smy  of  the  Commodity  Supplemental 
Food  Program  sites. 

TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  POOD  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

The  legislation  would  extend  the 
Temporary    Emergency    Food    Assist- 


ance Frogram  inrougn  iiscal  year 
1987. 

To  assist  States  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  storing  and  distributing  commod- 
ities made  available  to  them  under  the 
program.  Congress  appropriated  $50 
million  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
and  $57  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Under  current  law,  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  the  States  to  match  the 
funds  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Under  S.  1714,  annual  appropria- 
tions of  $50  million  would  be  author- 
ized. However,  beginning  January  1, 
1986,  any  funds  provided  to  a  State  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  ap- 
propriation would  be  required  to  be 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  State. 
No  in-kind  contributions  would  be 
counted  as  satisfying  the  matching  re- 
quirement. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION 

The  legisatlon  would  extend  the  Na- 
tional Conunodity  Processing  Program 
through  June  30,  1986,  and  would  au- 
thorize a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organization  to  transfer  to  another 
such  organization  perishable  agricul- 
tural commodities  purchased  under 
section  32  of  Public  Law  74-320  if  the 
other  organization  agrees  to  use  the 
commodities  in  providing  nutrition  as- 
sistance to  low-income  individuals 
without  cost  or  waste. 

RESEARCH.  EXTENSION.  AND  TEACHING 

A  major  part  of  the  bill  focuses  on 
supporting  and  improving  food  and  ag- 
riculture research,  extension,  and 
teaching. 

Federal  support  of  the  development 
of  agricultural  science  and  technology 
is  a  public  investment  that  has  paid 
huge  dividends  for  this  Nation  and  the 
world;  and  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  new  agricultural  tech- 
nology are  fundamental  missions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of 
providing  the  necessary  tools  by  which 
the  Department  and  the  scientific 
community  can  meet  the  agricultured 
research,  extension,  and  teaching 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

Congress  first  addressed  the  needs  of 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  in  a 
unified  manner  in  title  14  of  the  1977 
farm  bill. 

The  1985  bill  will  not  make  radical 
changes  in  the  Federal  policies  and 
programs  established  under  title  14. 
The  bill  will  continue— through  fiscal 
year  1991— funding  authorizations  for 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs  provided  under 
title  14,  and  will  update  and  fine  tune 
the  operation  of  a  number  of  these 
programs. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  from  the 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  community  at  the  farm  bill 
hearings  was  clear  that  coordination 
of  agricultural  research  and  education 
activities  could  be  improved. 


The  great  strength  of  our  decentral- 
ized system  of  agricultural  research 
and  education  has  been  that  diverse 
needs  can  be  addressed.  Yet.  that  de- 
centralization can  be  a  weakness  if  co- 
ordination of  efforts  is  lacking. 

Also,  a  better  system  for  communica- 
tion between  the  Federal  and  State  re- 
search systems,  and  between  the  re- 
search community  and  the  users  of 
that  research,  is  needed. 

To  better  focus  the  expenditure  of 
funds  and  insure  greater  communica- 
tion and  coordination  within  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences,  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  terms  of  the  Joint  Council 
on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
the  Users  Advisory  Board.  In  addition, 
the  responsibilities  of  these  key  panels 
are  more  carefully  defined,  to  insure 
the  concentration  of  research  and  ex- 
tension efforts  in  those  areas  of  great- 
est national  needs. 

The  bill  will  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  States  in  the  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  programs.  It  also  will 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  addi- 
tional authorities  to  Improve  higher 
education  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  Includes 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  to  strengthen 
the  rural  development  and  small  farm 
research  and  extension  programs. 

CONSERVATION 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion are  contained  In  title  XVI  of  8. 
1714.  the  conservation  title. 

This  year  we  are  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  soil  conservation 
movement  in  this  country.  Therefore, 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
1985  farm  bill  to  Include  strong  conser- 
vation provisons. 

Since  1935.  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  local  con- 
servation organizations  to  boost  soil 
and  water  conservation,  conduct  natu- 
ral resource  surveys,  ajid  enhance 
community  resource  protection. 

Years  ago.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  the 
first  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  father  of  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  movement, 
thought  soil  erosion  and  water  deple- 
tion could  be  corrected  and  halted  in 
as  few  as  20  years.  Bennett  was  wrong 
about  that.  Despite  years  of  effort  by 
Federal  and  State  governments  and 
local  organizations— including  3.000 
conservation  districts  covering  more 
than  2  billion  acres— threats  to  the  Na- 
tion's soil  and  water  resources  remain 
sut>stantial. 

According  to  the  national  agricultur- 
al lands  study,  we  are  losing  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  million  acres  of  our  best 
cropland  each  year  to  erosion.  In  the 
10  Great  Plains  States,  wind  erosion 
alone  results  in  the  loss  of  a  quarter 
million  acres  of  land  annually. 


Erosion  by  water  and  wind  reduces 
productivity  on  1  of  every  4  acres. 
Over  the  next  50  years,  production  ca- 
pacity lost  to  erosion  could  equal  the 
output  of  25  million  to  62  million  acres 
of  cropland. 

The  current  depressed  farm  econo- 
my compounds  these  problems.  Under 
today's  economic  conditions,  many 
farmers  simply  cannot  implement 
needed  conservation  measures.  In 
some  cases,  the  only  way  to  correct 
problems  is  to  remove  land  from  culti- 
vation. Yet  that  reduces  farm  income. 
So  one  big  step  we  can  take  to  pro- 
mote conservation  is  to  strengthen  the 
farm  economy. 

Threats  to  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources are  also  well  documented.  De- 
pletion of  groundwater  acquifers.  salt- 
water intrusion,  pollution,  and  improp- 
er water  management  are  serious  na- 
tional concerns  that  threaten  domes- 
tic, agricultural,  and  industrial  water 
use. 

The  continued  presence  of  soil  and 
water  problems  is  not  an  indictment  of 
past  conservation  efforts.  Rather,  it 
dramatically  points  out  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  commitment  by  local 
organizations— including  the  efforts  of 
volunteers— and  Government  to  ad- 
dressing the  problems.  We  can  only 
imagine  the  condition  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources  today  had  it  not  been 
for  the  tireless  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  equally  im- 
portant efforts  of  its  partners  in  con- 
servation districts  throughout  the 
country. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  existing 
conservation  programs  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  our  needs.  We  continue 
to  lose  valuable  soil  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Resources  that  go  unprotected 
today  will  be  unavailable  to  produce 
commodities  tomorrow. 

Farmers  are  rightfully  looking  to 
the  1985  farm  bill  for  help  in  meeting 
this  challenge.  That  bill  must  be  ori- 
ented to  conservation  and  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  taken 
major  steps  to  see  that  it  will  be  ori- 
ented to  conservation. 

Working  on  the  conservation  section 
of  the  farm  bill  over  a  2-week  period  in 
July,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee tentatively  approved: 

Strong  "sodbuster"  and  "swampbus- 
ter"  provisions:  an  extension  of  the 
landmark  1977  Soil  and  V/ater  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act;  a  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program  that  would  idle 
25  million  to  30  million  acres  of  ero- 
sion-prone cropland  for  7  to  15  years. 

These  conservation  measures  won 
broad  committee  support  and  were  ap- 
proved mostly  on  voice  votes.  Also,  in 
many  cases,  similar  provisions  have 
been  adopted  by  the  House  as  part  of 
its  farm  bill.  That  greatly  increases 
the  likelihood  that  the  conservation 
measures  will  be  included  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  that  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Let  me  explain  in  more  detail  what 
these  conservation  measures  would  do. 

The  sodbuster  provision  denies  Fed- 
eral subsidies  and  other  Farm  Pro- 
gram benefits  to  those  who  cultivate 
highly  erodible  land— defined  by  the 
bill  as  classes  Ille.  IVe,  VI,  VII,  and 
VIII  land— without  regard  to  conserva- 
tion practices.  The  Companion 
Swampbuster  Program  denies  farm 
benefits  to  those  who  drain,  fill,  or 
dredge  wetlands  for  cultivation. 

Land  being  farmed  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  would  be  exempt  from 
the  swampbuster  provision.  For  the 
sodbuster  measure,  however,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  a  controversial  "cross 
compliance "  provision  that  severely 
restricts  such  grandfathering  after 
1988. 

In  short,  after  1988,  farmers  who 
cultivate  highly  erodible  land  without 
implementing  sound  conservation 
practices  will  be  ineligible  for  any  type 
of  price  support  or  other  payments 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, farm  storage  facility  loans, 
crop  insurance,  disaster  payments,  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
loans. 

The  sodbuster  and  swampbuster  pro- 
visions are  extremely  important  to 
those  of  us  interested  in  conserving 
our  precious  natural  resources.  Con- 
version of  marginal  grassland  to  crop- 
land is  most  serious  in  the  Great 
Plains  but  it  is  a  problem  all  over  the 
country.  Nationwide,  45  million  acres 
of  highly  erodible  land  have  already 
been  brought  into  production  and  an- 
other 2*7  million  acres  could  be  culti- 
vated. 

Loss  of  wetlands  takes  its  toll  on 
v.ildlife  and  recreation  and  is  a  serious 
problem  in  Nebraska.  We  live  in  one  of 
the  five  States  in  the  Nation  that  have 
lost  more  than  90  percent  of  the  natu- 
ral wetlands,  most  of  it  through  con- 
version to  cropland.  Nationwide,  14.7 
million  acres  of  wetlands  were  de- 
stroyed from  1955  to  1975.  80  percent 
of  those  wetlands  were  drained  or 
filled  for  farm  use. 

The  sodbuster  and  swampbuster  pro- 
grams are  needed  for  economic  rea- 
sons as  well  as  for  conservation.  It  is 
time  Government  stopped  subsidizing 
the  cultivation  of  land  not  suitable  for 
farming.  It  just  adds  to  our  surpluses 
and  further  depresses  commodity 
prices. 

Let  me  also  counter  an  argument 
used  against  these  proposals.  Neither 
the  swampbuster  nor  the  sodbuster 
interferes  with  a  farmer's  right  to  use 
his  or  her  land  as  he  or  she  chooses. 
This  is  not  an  attempt  to  dictate  farm- 
ing practices.  We  are  simply  saying  to 
farmers,  if  you  want  to  plow  highly 
erodible  land  without  regard  to  conser- 
vation practices,  or  if  you  want  to 
drain  and  plow  wetlands,  you  will  do 
so  without  the  benefits  of  Federal  ag- 
ricultural programs. 


The  conservation  reserve,  endorsed 
by  the  Reagan  administration  earlier 
this  year,  would  reimburse  farmers— in 
cash  or  commodities— for  the  cost  of 
diverting  their  most  erodible  land  to 
conservation  uses  for  extended  peri- 
ods. John  Block  called  the  reserve  the 
"largest  single  soil  conservation  initia- 
tive in  the  history  of  American  agri- 
culture." 

The  program  would  promote  the 
planting  of  protective  grasses  and 
trees  on  classes  IV,  VI,  VII.  or  VIII 
land.  Payments  to  individual  farmers 
would  be  capped  at  $50,000.  And  here 
is  the  best  news:  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  taxpayer  will  be  offset  by 
lower  spending  on  crop  loans,  subsi- 
dies, and  other  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams. 

The  exterision  of  the  Soil  and  Water 
Resources  Conservation  Act  requires 
USDA  to  update  its  nationwide  ap- 
praisal of  soil  and  water  resources, 
along  with  its  comprehensive  conser- 
vation plan,  every  10  years.  The  com- 
prehensive plan  has  served  an  essen- 
tial purpose  and  played  a  significant 
role  in  educating  the  public  about  nat- 
ural resource  conservation.  It  will  be 
extremely  beneficial  to  have  periodic 
updates. 

We  carmot  afford  to  mortgage  the 
future  by  depleting  the  resources  that 
our  children  will  rely  on  for  their  food, 
clothes,  and  livelihoods. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  the  great 

statesman  and  orator,  Daniel  Webster, 

reminded  us  that  cultivating  the  Earth 

"is  the  most  important  labor  of  man." 

"If  there  is  one  lesson  in  history 
which  is  unmistakable."  he  said,  "it  Is 
that  national  strength  lies  very  near 
the  soil." 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Web- 
ster's observations  were  heeded  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  in  the  drafting  of  S. 
1714.  The  unprecedented  programs  es- 
tablished in  the  bill  to  reduce  erosion 
and  preserve  our  soil  and  water  de- 
serve the  support  of  each  and  every 
Senator  in  this  body. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  S.  1714  may  not  be  a 
great  farm  bill.  However.  S.  1714  is  by 
no  means  a  disastrous  farm  bill.  S. 
1714.  in  fact,  contains  many  important 
and  significant  provisions:  the  legisla- 
tion combines  new  and  Innovative 
ideas  with  tried  and  proven  programs. 
Of  course,  not  all  of  the  problems  that 
plague  agriculture  will  disappear  with 
the  enactment  of  S.  17i4.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  problems  facing  agri- 
culture will  be  exacerbated  if  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  contained  In  S. 
1714  are  not  enacted. 

Other  than  the  surplus  reduction 
provisions,  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  S.  1714  can  make  to 
solving  our  Nation's  agricultural  crisis 
is  to  buy  time  through  the  income  sup- 
port  provisions   of   the   bill.   Time   is 
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needed  to  see  If  the  economic  theory 
renected  in  market-clearing  loan  rates 
is  valid.  Time  is  needed  to  reduce  the 
oppressive  surpluses  that  are  smother- 
ing commodity  prices  under  a  moun- 
tain of  grain.  Time  is  needed  for  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  dollar,  to  help 
our  commodities  move  in  world  trade. 
Time  is  needed  to  address  other  fac- 
tors outside  the  purview  of  farm  legis- 
lation that  affect  agriculture.  Most  im- 
portantly, time  is  needed  to  allow  the 
agricultural  economy  to  work  its  way 
out  of  the  excessive  debt  burden  that 
is  strangling  so  many  of  our  farm  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  and  Mr.  COCHRAN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNELL).  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
first  conunend  in  the  most  generous 
way  I  can  the  leadership  provided  to 
our  committee  by  the  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Helms,  in  the  develop- 
ment, drafting,  and  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  important  leg- 
islation. He  has  been  confronted  with 
a  lot  of  controversy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  farm  bill,  but  he  has 
displayed  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
kindness  and  patience  to  committee 
members  and  has  brought  an  equally 
large  amount  of  hard  work  and  exper- 
tise to  the  process.  Even  though  there 
has  been  a  good  amount  of  criticism  of 
this  farm  bill.  It  has  been  subjected  to 
some  bad  reviews,  it  represents  a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  contains  some  Impor- 
tant new  provisions  and  initiatives 
which  I  believe  are  going  to  make  our 
country  and  the  agriculture  economy 
stronger.  I  commend  Chairman  Helms 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  conunittee.  Sena- 
tor ZoRiNSKY,  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

THI  NEED  FOR  A  MARKETING  LOAN 

Mr,  President,  when  I  Introduced  my 
farm  bill,  the  Farm  and  Market  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1985,  I  pointed  out  that 
today  U.S.  agriculture  is  confronted 
with  a  major  dilenuna:  on  one  hand, 
greater  Income  is  needed  to  help  the 
farm  economy  overcome  its  acute  fi- 
nancial distress  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  lower  "effective  prices"  are 
needed  to  help  prevent  the  continued 
erosion  of  markets,  both  International 
and  domestic.  The  problem  Is  lower 
farm  prices  will  not  generate  higher 
incomes,  at  least  not  immediately.  So. 
agriculture  is  caught  in  a  squeeze: 
after  substantial  capital  investment  in- 
creases in  response  to  the  1970's  world 
food  demand,  many  farmers  today 
face  cash  requirements  that  exceed 
their  Incomes. 

As  exports  increased  from  less  than 
$8  billion  in  1970  to  over  $40  billion  in 
1981.  farm  debt  increased  from  $50  bil- 
lion to  over  $200  billion.  Since  1981. 
exports  have  declined  almost  25  per- 


cent, but  farm  debt  has  not  declined. 
Farm  debt  today  is  about  $215  billion. 
With  normal  to  high  production 
during  the  1980's.  except  for  the  PIK 
and  drought  year  1983.  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  commodities  and  generally 
lower  prices.  The  net  result  Is  a  farm 
income  level  which  Is  not  adequate  to 
service  the  outstanding  debt.  An  ad- 
justment period  Is  needed  either  for 
Income  to  Improve  to  support  current 
Investment  or  for  some  capital  to  exit 
in  an  orderly  way. 

The  current  farm  dilemma  did  not 
develop  In  1  or  2  years  and  it  will  not 
be  resolved  in  a  short  time.  But  help  is 
needed  immediately  to  improve  the 
price  competitiveness  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products.  Only  by  being  consist- 
ently competitive  can  markets,  domes- 
tic or  international,  be  developed  and 
maintained. 

Because  about  40  percent  of  current 
U.S.  production  must  be  exported,  spe- 
cial attention  must  be  given  to  Inter- 
national markets.  Since  marketing 
internationally  is  subject  to  less  than 
completely  free  price  competition, 
farm  policy  must  provide  some  meas- 
ure of  income  stability.  For  over  50 
years  the  Nonrecourse  Price  Support 
Loan  Program  has  been  in  place  for 
this  purpose.  However,  with  the  loan 
program's  fixed  price  floor,  U.S.  agri- 
culture, operating  as  a  global  industry 
In  an  imperfect  marketing  environ- 
ment, cannot  be  competitive  enough 
year  in  and  year  out  to  develop  and 
maintain  markets. 

Many  programs  have  been  developed 
to  assist  In  developing  markets  for  our 
agricultural  products.  The  Food-for- 
Peace  Program.  Public  Law  480.  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years.  We 
also  have  several  export  credit  assist- 
ance programs  to  help  make  U.S.  prod- 
ucts more  competitive.  These  are  good 
programs,  but,  with  todays  global 
competition  and  the  current  high 
value  of  the  dollar  relative  to  other 
currencies,  U.S.  agricultural  products 
are  not  price  competitive.  That  is, 
conunodity  prices  are  not  competitive 
enough  to  sell  all  that  fanners  are  pro- 
ducing. 

We  might  ask.  whose  fault  Is  it?  Or. 
what  can  be  done?  These  are  good 
questions  and  they  must  be  ajiswered, 
but  the  answers  are  complex  because 
the  problem  is  complex.  Failure  to  rec- 
ognize this  relationship  results  in 
some  unfortunate  conclusions  about 
what  is  good  policy. 

At  this  point  in  the  farm  problem 
debate,  you  usually  can  separate  the 
arguments  into  two  groups.  One  argu- 
ment would  suggest  the  ariswer  is  Gov- 
ernment control  of  production  to  raise 
prices  by  reducing  supply.  These 
people  say  farmers  could  make  it  if 
the  Government  would  Just  raise 
prices.  Even  if  the  Government  could 
increase  prices,  farmers  would  have  to 
cut  production  because  there  would  be 
even  fewer  markets  for  higher  priced 


products  than  there  are  markets  for 
products  at  current  prices.  Further- 
more, after  all  this  was  done,  there 
would  be  no  guarantee  that  additional 
reductions  would  not  be  needed  in  the 
future  without  building  walls  around 
the  country  to  keep  foreign  products 
out. 

The  other  argument  would  have  you 
believe  that  many  inefficient  farmers 
are  being  kept  in  business  by  high 
Federal  supports  and  all  we  need  to  do 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  is  eliminate 
these  programs,  if  not  immediately,  at 
leas'  in  a  3-  to  4-year  period.  Many 
farmers,  however,  are  already  out  of 
business.  The  number  of  farmers  de- 
cline each  year.  This  trend  has  been  in 
place  for  over  50  years,  and  it  will 
likely  continue.  The  number  of  farms 
has  declined  from  about  6.5  million  in 
the  early  1930s  to  about  2.3  million 
today. 

I  believe  neither  of  these  arguments 
are  very  helpful  because  they  do  not 
fully  recognize  the  true  characteristics 
of  agricultural  marketing. 

U.S.  agriculture  is  now  a  highly  cap- 
italized, global  Industry.  It  is  directly 
affected  by  national  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  and  by  international  eco- 
nomic and  political  factors.  Farmers, 
therefore,  are  affected  by  many  fac- 
tors over  which  they  have  no  control. 
For  example,  some  economic  studies 
report  that  30  to  50  percent  of  the  de- 
cline In  agricultural  exports  since  1981 
is  the  result  of  the  high  dollar  ex- 
change rate. 

U.S.  agriculture  has  changed  with 
the  times,  and  world  agriculture  has 
changed,  and  changes  must  be  made  in 
Federal  farm  policy.  But  the  impact  of 
these  policy  changes  cannot  and 
should  not  be  placed  totally  and  solely 
on  the  backs  of  farmers.  Benefits  of  a 
large,  headthy.  and  competitive  agri- 
culture accrue  to  many  people  beyond 
the  farm  gate.  The  total  agricultural 
Industry  accounts  for  20  percent  of 
private  employment.  25  percent  of  our 
trade,  and  20  percent  of  the  Nation's 
gross  national  product  [GNPl.  Thus.  It 
is  Important  to  the  Nations  economy 
for  agriculture  to  share  in  and  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Toward  the  objective  of  ensuring  the 
recovery  of  the  agricultural  Industry,  I 
proposed  In  S.  843.  the  farm  bill  I  In- 
troduced, the  concept  of  a  'marketing 
loan"  in  conjunction  with  a  gradual 
phase  in  of  market-oriented  nonre- 
course loan  levels.  Put  simply,  the 
marketing  loan  is  a  sales  oriented  pro- 
gram. Above  all  else,  the  1985  farm  bill 
must  address  in  an  effective  way  the 
immediate  need  to  sell  U.S.  agricultur- 
al products.  There  is  no  alternative  to 
developing  a  sales  program  as  the  cen- 
terpiece of  a  new  farm  policy. 

The  marketing  loan  concept  was  de- 
veloped out  of  the  belief  that,  first, 
U.S.  production  agriculture  Is  efficient 
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and  competitive,  and  second,  the  Na- 
tions  economy  would  benefit  more 
from  producing  and  selling  the  pro- 
duction each  year  than  from  produc- 
ing and  having  the  Government  store 
the  production,  or  reducing  production 
to  avoid  Government  storage. 

Mr.  President,  the  marketing  loan 
effectively  addresses  the  two  critical 
issues  today  facing  U.S.  agriculture: 
First,  industry's  need  to  be  domestical- 
ly and  internationally  price  competi- 
tive to  move  large  volumes  of  produc- 
tion, and  second,  farmers'  need  for 
income  stability  to  make  the  necessary 
investments  to  be  on  the  leading  edge 
of  efficiency  while  operating  in  a  vola- 
tile global  environment. 

By  allowing  the  traditional  nonre- 
course loan  to  be  repaid  at  market 
clearing  levels.  U.S.  commodities  will 
be  price  competitive.  Maintaining  the 
traditional  nonrecourse  loan  provides 
farmers  with  minimum  income  protec- 
tion, but  not  a  profit,  as  commodity 
prices  fluctuate  in  response  to  world 
market,  economic,  and  political  condi- 
tions. 

The  marketing  loan  is  a  policy  tool 
that  will  allow  U.S.  agriculture  to 
regain  the  initiative  in  world  markets. 
It  will  stop  the  erosion  of  U.S.  exports 
caused  by  the  overvalued  dollar  and 
let  our  competitors  know  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  confront 
openly  and  aggressively  subsidies  and 
other  forms  of  unfair  market  competi- 
tion. 

The  marketing  loan  is  a  strong  trade 
and  export  program.  However,  it  is  not 
an  export  program  only.  It  does  not 
discriminate  between  domestic  and 
international  markets.  Domestic  mar- 
kets will  also  benefit  from  competitive 
price  adjustments  generated  by  the 
marketing  loan. 

This  concept  is  important  because 
many  domestic  users  of  agricultural 
products  are  adversely  affected  by 
cheap  imports.  We  must  not  have  Fed- 
eral programs  that  add  to  these  prob- 
lems by  selling  U.S.  products  to  for- 
eign purchasers  at  lower  prices  than  to 
domestic  purchasers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  adopted  the 
marketing  loan  for  the  cotton,  rice, 
and  honey  programs,  and  included  it 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  provisions  as 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
scope  of  the  farm  problem  can  be 
measured  by  the  following  factors: 
First,  net  farm  income. 

Second,  farm  indebtedness  and  its 
effect  on  the  financial  institutions  of 
the  farm  credit  system,  the  commer- 
cial banks  that  make  agricultural 
loans,  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, that  is  the  lender  of  last 
resort  for  those  agricultural  producers 
who  are  under  severe  stress. 


Third,  I  believe  the  next  important 
factor  in  the  scope  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram could  be  measured  by  the  effect 
on  agribusiness,  that  includes  the  sup- 
pliers to  farmers,  all  of  the  variety  of 
business  interests  that  do  sell  supplies 
to  farmers,  and  to  the  economy  of 
their  own  particular  business  entities. 

Fourth,  the  effect  on  rural  commu- 
nities must  be  measured  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  scope  of  the  farm 
problem,  and  the  rural  communities  of 
this  countryside  are  the  very  fabric  of 
America. 

Fifth,  the  continuing  trend  of  the 
mismanagement  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports with  its  buildup  of  surplus  com- 
modities which  depress  prices  and  fur- 
ther aggravates  the  farm  economy,  liq- 
uidating more  farms,  liquidating  more 
businesses  and  further  damaging  the 
entire  economy.  That  is  a  fifth  factor 
that  must  be  measured  if  we  are  going 
to  understand  the  scope  of  the  farm 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  key 
points  that  must  be  first  described 
before  going  into  each  of  the  five  fac- 
tors that  make  up  the  total  scope  of 
the  overall  farm  problem. 

Let  us  talk  about  target  prices  first. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  producers  in 
America  do  not  receive  any  deficiency 
payments  that  are  based  on  target 
prices.  Let  me  repeat  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: target  prices  are  prices  that  are 
set  by  law  in  this  farm  bill  and  other 
farm  bills  and  says,  that  is  a  price  that 
is  the  minimum  for  what  farmers 
should  receive  in  order  to  cover  the 
costs  of  their  production.  And  that  Is 
not  anything,  in  itself,  but  a  state- 
ment. That  is  nothing  more  than  just 
a  statement  that  there  is  a  target  price 
for  wheat,  for  com,  or  the  rest  of  feed- 
grains  or  for  cotton  or  for  rice,  and  it 
is  set  by  law  and  says  this  is  a  price 
that  should  be  received  by  the  produc- 
ers of  these  products. 

Target  prices  also  signify  the  other 
side  of  the  coin. 

When  the  prices  are  below  that 
which  the  farmers  receive  for  their 
products,  then  a  deficiency  payment  is 
made  out  of  U.S.  Treasury  funds  for 
those  individual  producers  making  up 
the  difference. 

This  Is  how  we  arrive  at  a  large  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  farm  program. 
Target  prices  and  deficiency  payments 
are  not  to  the  liking  of  individual 
farmers. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  everybody  understands  that  most 
farmers  are  not  covered  by  target 
price  programs— only  wheat,  feed 
grain,  cotton,  or  rice  are.  Most  of  the 
agriculture  producers  of  this  country 
are  not  covered  or  protected  by  target 
prices.  They  produce  other  goods  or 
they  are  not  in  the  program.  There 
are  certain  restrictions  if  a  producer  of 
wheat,  feed  gralios,  rice,  or  cotton 
wants  to  be  subject  to  the  deficiency 
payment.   That  safety  net,   which   is 


what  it  Is  commonly  termed,  is  a 
safety  net  for  those  farmers  who  wish 
to  be  in  the  program  to  produce  those 
crops. 

But  even  those  that  are  covered, 
those  four  major  commodities,  those 
farmers  would  prefer,  very  much 
prefer,  to  get  the  market  price  pay- 
ment right  out  in  the  market,  to  re- 
ceive a  price  for  their  product  right  off 
the  marketplace  that  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  cost  of  production  and,  there- 
fore, at  least  as  good  as  what  we  have 
set  by  law  as  the  target  price. 

Since  that  situation  does  not  exist, 
most  of  these  farmers  of  these  crops 
do  get  into  the  program.  But,  Mr. 
President,  most  agriculture  producers 
are  not  producers  that  produce  these 
commodities  to  begin  with.  Most  agri- 
culture producers  are  not  covered  by 
deficiency  payments.  They  are  either 
not  in  the  program  or  they  are  not  in 
production  of  the  commodities  that 
are  covered  in  the  program. 

It  Is  important  that  we  understand 
that,  Mr.  President,  because  when  we 
talk  about  farmers,  we  sometimes 
think  along  these  lines:  Every  farmer 
is  producing  one  of  these  basic  crops 
and,  therefore,  every  farmer  has  a 
stake  in  getting  a  deficiency  payment. 
But  that  is  not  really  true.  There  are 
livestock  producers,  whether  it  is  hogs 
or  cattle;  there  are  poultry  producers, 
whether  it  is  chickens  or  turkeys; 
there  are  producers  of  vegetables;  pro- 
ducers of  fruit;  and,  or  course,  dairy 
producers,  and  none  of  these  are  di- 
rectly involved  with  deficiency  pay- 
ments geared  to  the  target  prices  that 
are  spoken  of  so  often.  But  yet  they 
are  involved,  Mr.  President,  because 
they  are  all  wrapped  up  In  agriculture. 
Let  me  explain  that. 

The  basis  of  food  production  de- 
pends upon  these  basic  commodities, 
particularly  grain.  Most  of  the  wheat 
that  is  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world  actually 
goes  into  human  consumption.  Still 
some  of  the  wheat  goes  Into  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock  or  poultry.  All  of 
the  livestock  producers,  dairy  produc- 
ers, and  poultry  producers  depend 
upon  the  supply  of  grain  for  their  op- 
eration. They  could  not  operate  with- 
out it.  They  would  not  have  the  same 
type  of  food  production  without  it.  So 
they  very  much  want  to  know  what  Is 
going  to  happen  to  grain  producers 
and  if  there  is  assurance  that  there 
will  be  a  supply  of  grain  for  their  pur- 
poses in  their  endeavors  In  livestock, 
poultry,  or  dairy.  That  is  why  we 
speak  of  feed  grains. 

But  on  the  basis  of  dairy,  livestock, 
and  poultry  depending  upon  grain, 
you  might  draw  the  conclusion— and  I 
think  many  in  the  public  draw  the 
conclusion— that  these  producers 
would  be  better  off  if  the  grain  were 
cheaper  and  that  they  are  better  off 
now  because  grain  is  obviously  much 
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cheaper  than  it  has  been  for  the  past 
several  years.  However,  that  is  not  so 
at  all.  That  is  not  the  way  this  oper- 
ation works.  That  is  not  the  result  for 
their  business  operation. 

Cheap  grain  and  the  continuation  of 
any  circumstances  that  continues 
grain  cheap  for  more  than  1  or  2  years 
creates  a  bad  situation  for  these  pro- 
ducers because  it  means  that  more 
beef  will  be  produced,  more  pork  will 
be  produced,  more  poultry  will  be  pro- 
duced, more  milk  will  be  produced  and, 
therefore,  the  prices  of  their  commod- 
ities go  down.  Their  prices  are  low  now 
and  continually  sag  from  the  pressure 
of  cheap  grain. 

That  wraps  up  all  of  those  producers 
not  covered  by  deficiency  payments 
and  target  prices.  Whether  they  are  in 
beef  or  in  hogs  or  whether  they  are  in 
poultry  or  whether  they  are  producing 
milk,  they  are  all  wrapped  up  in  the 
price  of  grain.  And  while  grain  is  a 
commodity  that  they  all  purchase, 
they  do  not  want  it  too  cheap  because 
historically,  without  a  doubt,  it  is 
going  to  mean  that  the  prices  of  their 
particular  commodities  go  down.  Beef 
prices  are  low,  pork  prices  are  low. 
poultry  prices  are  low,  and  milk  prices 
are  low,  demonstrating,  once  again, 
that  historically  as  the  price  of  grain 
cheapens,  those  producers  of  these 
commodities— pork.  beef,  poultry,  and 
milk— suffer  lower  prices  for  their 
products  along  with  the  grain  farmer. 
The  lower  costs  of  the  grain  they  pur- 
chase does  not  offset  the  lower  price 
they  receive  for  their  products. 

In  summary,  low  grain  prices  result 
In  low  prices  for  beef.  pork,  poultry, 
and  dairy  and  these  producers  lose 
income.  It  is  bad  economics  and  their 
losses  are  among  the  worst  of  the 
entire  spectrum  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. 

There  is  another  aspect  that  should 
be  considered.  We  are  the  biggest 
grain  producer  in  the  world.  That  is, 
we  have  the  ability  year  after  year  to 
outproduce  all  of  our  needs  for  domes- 
tic consumption  and  have  a  large 
amount  available  to  be  exported  to 
other  countries.  So  what  effect  is  the 
world  price?  This  large  production  vir- 
tually establishes  the  world  price  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  Whatever  the 
U.S.  domestic  price  is  becomes  the 
world  price.  We  have  large  surpluses; 
therefore,  the  world  price  is  very  low. 

What  is  the  effect  of  low  grain 
prices  on  the  other  countries?  It  has 
been  rather  discouraging  for  other 
countries,  particularly  those  that  are 
developing  countries.  Let  us  talk  about 
them  first  because,  with  very  cheap 
grain  available,  it  becomes  almost  axi- 
omatic that  the  grain  that  they  can 
produce  in  their  countries  at  higher 
costs  is  going  to  be  discouraged  from 
production.  Indeed,  those  people  from 
the  multinational  groups  that  are  at- 
tempting to  help  the  hungry  people  in 
Africa     are     very     concerned     about 


whether  or  not,  even  after  the 
drought,  we  will  see  a  concerted  effort 
in  those  various  countries  within 
Africa  to  produce  grain  for  their  own 
use  in  their  own  countries.  So  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  hurt  in  Africa 
by  low  world  prices  for  grain. 

That  is  true  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  also.  Tt  is  true  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  true  in  Asia.  For  all  develop- 
ing countries,  when  grain  prices  get  as 
low  as  they  are  now.  it  is  a  discourage- 
ment for  producing  grain  and  cereal  in 
their  own  particular  country,  because 
their  prices  are  low  also. 

In  other  words,  the  price  of  corn  and 
wheat  in  the  United  States  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  what  the  world  price 
is.  The  effects  of  low  prices  here  in  the 
United  States,  meaning  low  world 
prices  for  these  grains,  is  not  good 
news  for  developing  countries.  It  is  ad- 
verse to  their  interests. 

Now.  that  might  strike  a  lot  of 
people  as  being  a  rather  weird  situa- 
tion. After  all.  if  they  are  a  poor,  de- 
veloping country,  they  must  need 
grain  to  eat.  particularly  in  drought 
areas.  So  why  are  they  not  better  off 
with  the  prices  lower?  I  repeat.  Mr. 
President,  the  reason  they  are  not 
better  off  is  that  while,  for  the  time 
being  they  may  get  cheap  grain,  that 
very  fact  discourages  agriculture  en- 
deavors in  their  own  country. 

The  overall  effect  of  that  is  a  lessen- 
ing of  food  production  in  the  world. 
For  their  own  particular  interest,  it  is 
a  lessening  of  food  production  in  their 
own  country.  And  that  is  of  no  advan- 
tage to  any  developing  country. 

Mr.  President,  other  countries  that 
are  industrial  countries  such  as  the 
Common  Market  countries  also  have 
quite  large  grain  production.  What  is 
the  effect  of  low  prices  of  American 
grain?  It  means  the  world  prices  are 
low.  It  has  a  harsh  effect  on  them, 
also.  The  Common  Market  countries 
are  very  anxious,  absolutely  gung  ho. 
to  protect  their  own  agricultural  en- 
deavors. Wheat  producers  in  France  or 
in  Germany  are  protected  by  a  mar- 
keting system  with  a  subsidy  that  as- 
sures they  will  continue  to  be  in  oper- 
ation. To  the  extent  their  crops  are 
good,  they  can  export  some  grains. 
Then  they  come  into  competition  with 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  circum- 
stance of  last  year,  of  this  year,  and  it 
may  be  the  circumstance  next  year. 
The  Common  Market  countries  have 
more  grain  than  they  need  for  their 
own  domestic  use.  and  will  be  aggres- 
sive exporters  in  competition  with  the 
United  States  and  other  grain  export- 
ing countries.  But  the  effect  of  low 
world  price  for  grain  on  them  is  harsh, 
also. 

Coming  back  to  the  United  States 
and  to  our  producers,  let  me  talk  a 
little  bit  about  the  cost  of  production. 
What  is  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  bushel  of  com. 
or  100  pounds  of  rice?  We  believe  we 


have  fairly  accurate  figures.  Target 
prices  reflect  those  estimates.  The 
reason  I  say  that  it  is  just  fairly  accu- 
rate is  that  these  commodities  are  pro- 
duced under  different  circumstances 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  are  independent  operations, 
farm  by  farm.  Some  of  them  have  a 
lower  cost  of  production  than  others. 
That  is  understandable,  either  because 
of  the  area  they  are  in.  the  soil  they 
have,  or  the  size  of  their  operation. 

So  when  we  speak  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion, we  are  talking  about  the  cost  of 
production  based  on  the  average.  How 
do  we  arrive  at  the  average?  We  look 
to  the  land  grant  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  to  have  assessments 
in  their  particular  States,  and  to  have 
accurate  assessments  as  near  as  they 
can  make  them.  Then  we  average  out 
those  and  weight  them  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  each  State.  That  is  the  best 
system  that  anyone  can  follows.  It  Is 
updated  annually.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion varies,  the  cost  of  fuel  varies,  and 
the  cost  of  taxes  varies.  Most  taxes  are 
on  the  land. 

Because  most  of  the  people  we  are 
talking  about  here  today  are  connect- 
ed with  production  of  these  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice,  are  they  not  making 
much  in  the  way  of  income.  So  they 
are  not  paying  much  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  But  the  taxes  vary  on 
the  land  from  area  to  area,  fuel  varies 
in  cost,  the  size  of  the  farms  vary,  the 
weather  conditions  vary— all  of  these 
things  are  factors  that  must  be  consid- 
ered regularly,  repeated  every  year  to 
see  if  there  are  changes,  and  then 
arrive  State  by  State  through  the  land 
grant  colleges  on  what  they  view  as 
the  cost  of  production  for  commodities 
that  are  produced  in  their  States.  By 
averaging  out  tiiose  on  a  weighted 
basis  we  can  come  up  with  a  fairly  ac- 
curate cost  of  production. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
views these  figures.  They  have  meth- 
ods of  their  own.  They  do  it  by  States, 
regions,  and  commodities.  And  they 
come  up  with  what  they  believe  is  the 
cost  of  production.  By  looking  at  it  all. 
you  can  arrive  at  a  figure.  That  figure 
is  reflected  pretty  much  in  what  the 
target  price  for  these  various  basic 
commodities  are. 

Farm  producers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  target  price  really  is  a  little 
bit  on  the  skimpy  side,  below  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  So  they  are 
not  in  full  agreement  that  the  target 
prices  accurately  show  what  their  true 
costs  are.  There  is  reason  for  them  to 
believe  that.  There  are  legitimate  rea- 
sons for  them  to  believe  that. 

The  cost  of  interest  for  these  pro- 
ducers is  relatively  high.  For  most  ag- 
ricultural producers  throughout  this 
country,  whether  they  are  in  grains, 
cotton,  hogs,  cattle  or  poultry,  what- 
ever they  produce,  the  average  cost  of 
interest  for  them  runs  about  14  per- 


cent. Some  of  them  are  paying  to  their 
PCA's  a  little  bit  higher,  and  maybe  a 
little  bit  lower.  Some  of  them  are 
paying  to  commercial  banks  that  are 
carrying  their  loans  that  provide  them 
with  their  lines  of  credit  a  little  bit 
higher  or  a  little  bit  lower  than  14  per- 
cent. But  in  general,  it  is  14  percent, 
and  that  is  a  relatively  high  rate  of  in- 
terest. It  has  been  averaging  at  that 
point  for  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

So  that  one  element  in  the  cost  of 
production  is  at  a  modern,  historic 
high.  I  do  not  think  farm  producers 
have  had  to  pay  that  type  of  interest 
since  the  1920's. 

Considering  the  average  interest 
rates  of  the  last  50  years,  the  current 
14-percent  rate  is  high  and  is  a  heavy 
cost  input  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  recap.  We  can 
produce  grains  in  abundance.  We  have 
cost  effectiveness  here  in  the  United 
States.  That  cost  effectiveness  is  tre- 
mendous. American  farmers  are  pro- 
ducing these  farm  commodities  at  a 
lower  cost  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  they  are  competitive 
with  anyone  else  in  the  world.  But  sur- 
pluses of  these  commodities  have 
driven  prices  down.  And  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  accurate,  the 
price  of  these  commodities  is  going  to 
go  down  even  much  more. 

Perhaps  a  lot  of  people  think,  well,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  have  so  much 
product  here  in  the  United  States  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  because,  obvi- 
ously, we  do  not  need  all  of  the  food 
that  we  have  produced.  Mr.  President, 
that  simply  is  not  true.  There  is  not 
too  much  food  in  the  world.  No  study, 
no  worldwide  study  has  indicated  that 
there  is  more  than  a  minimal  amount 
of  carryover  in  the  total  amount,  or 
total  quantities  of  food  that  is  avail- 
able in  the  entire  world. 

So  why  do  the  food  commodities 
continue  to  sag  in  price  for  these  agri- 
cultural producers?  The  fact  is  that  we 
simply  have  failed  in  the  distribution 
of  all  the  food  supplies  that  are  avail- 
able. Notably,  we  have  failed  here  in 
the  United  States.  First  of  all.  domes- 
tically, we  are  told  by  very  serious 
studies  of  nutrition  that  20  percent  of 
the  people  in  this  country  are  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  malnourished,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  they  do  not  have  ade- 
quate food.  That  should  be  corrected. 
The  studies  that  are  conducted  by  the 
world  food  organizations  or  other 
international  groups  have  always  dem- 
onstrated that  the  total  output  of  food 
as  it  exists  right  now  is  adequate  if  it 
were  properly  distributed  to  all  of  the 
areas  of  the  world  where  there  are  de- 
ficiencies of  food.  With  their  projec- 
tions of  what  is  going  to  happen 
during  the  next  decade  and  the  decade 
after  that— and  the  projections  are 
consistent  that  at  the  present  level  of 
world  food  production  demand  would 
outstrip  available  supplies,  hunger 
would  be  very  damaging,  and  malnu- 


trition would  be  extremely  serious— it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  there  be 
more  food  available. 

So  what  we  are  faced  with  now  is 
properly  utilizing  the  surpluses  we 
have  in  this  country  and  in  some  other 
countries.  There  is  not  such  an  abun- 
dance of  food  worldwide  that  we  have 
a  carryover  of  any  significance.  But 
that  is  not  true  of  the  United  States 
and  that  is  not  true  of  some  other 
large  producing  countries.  The  fact  is 
that  individually  and  collectively  we 
have  not  found  distribution  methods 
that  are  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
supplies  that  are  on  hand. 

We  could  and  we  should  find  those 
distribution  methods  and  make  use  of 
them  to  lower  these  surpluses.  As  long 
as  we  have  the  surpluses  here  in  the 
United  States,  prices  for  our  producers 
are  going  to  be  low.  The  target  price 
with  deficiency  payments  will  be  in 
effect.  However,  it  is  not  a  good 
answer  for  agricultural  producers.  It  is 
not  a  good  answer  for  the  farmers  who 
produce  these  commodities.  It  is  only  a 
safety  net  despite  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  like  it.  and  they  would  prefer 
that  it  not  be  necessary.  These  produc- 
ers know  that  this  safety  net  must  be 
there  so  that  at  least  they  can  be  kept 
in  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  started  out  by  list- 
ing the  five  factors  that  have  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  have  to  be  weighed  and 
measured  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  scope  of  the  farm  problem.  I 
wanted  to  add  the  remarks  I  presented 
in  the  intervening  time  so  that  we 
could  talk  with  intelligence  about  the 
five  factors. 

The  first  was  net  farm  income.  Net 
farm  income  is  declining. 

Let  me  put  that  in  the  right  perspec- 
tive. 

If  net  farm  income  for  1985  is  going 
to  be  around  $20  billion,  and  you 
divide  the  2  million  farm  operations 
into  that  $20  billion,  you  come  up  with 
an  average  of  net  farm  income  for 
each  individual  farm  of  $10,000. 

We  know  that  an  average  can  be 
very  misleading.  No  farm  operator 
that  nets  $10,000  is  going  to  be  out  of 
business,  unless  they  have  other  losses 
that  they  have  to  make  up  for. 

Is  $10,000  an  adequate  Income?  Mr. 
President,  it  is  sad  for  me  to  say.  but 
there  is  a  great  percentage  of  ranch 
and  farm  operators  who  do  not  believe 
they  will  show  any  net  farm  income 
from  their  operation  in  1985.  They 
wish  they  had  the  same  net  farm 
income  as  in  1984.  Some  have  to  go  as 
far  back  as  1982  or  1983  or  perhaps 
further  to  find  a  time  when  they  actu- 
ally had  some  income. 

Mr.  President,  just  what  are  we  talk- 
ing about  here?  Twenty  billion  dollars 
may  be  the  net  farm  income  for  the 
entire  country  during  1985.  Twenty 
billion  dollars  for  whom?  There  are  2 
million  farmers.  Just  the  raw  arithme- 
tic of  that  is  divide  2  million  farmers 


into  $20  billion  and  come  up  with 
$10,000  per  farm  operator  as  net 
income. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  some  little  group  that  are  all 
banded  together  and  we  look  at  them 
and  talk  to  them  and  say,  "Are  you 
satisfied,  Joe?  Is  that  all  right,  John?" 

The  Joes,  the  Johns,  the  Marys,  the 
Sallys,  and  whoever  else  makes  up  all 
these  farmers  who  produce  all  this 
stuff  in  the  United  States  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country.  They  are 
producing  all  these  things— wheat, 
pigs,  poultry,  grain,  milk,  fruits, 
apples,  oranges,  peaches,  pears,  suid 
vegetables.  They  are  producing  all 
these  things  and  their  operations  are 
not  very  uniform.  So  there  are  some 
farmers  who  are  going  to  have  quite  a 
bit  of  money.  Maybe  they  are  covered 
by  a  marketing  order  and  the  market- 
ing order  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
happens  to  work  out  OK  for  this  year. 
The  price  is  all  right  and  they  have  a 
crop  and  make  some  money.  They  are 
going  to  be  able  to  buy  a  new  car  or 
make  a  new  investment.  Maybe  they 
made  a  bundle.  That's  fine.  I  am 
happy  for  them. 

We  might  be  talking  about  some 
grain  producers  who  have  had  bumper 
crops  and  somehow  they  got  their 
grain  in  on  time.  Maybe  they  produced 
barley  and  sold  it  to  beer  breweries  at 
a  good  price  and  have  a  good  income. 
Good.  I  ara  glad  to  see  somebody  suc- 
cessful in  agriculture. 

But  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
in  net  farm  income  is  that  it  is  not 
adequate  to  keep  agriculture  In  busi- 
ness. That  is  what  it  means  to  the 
country.  How  are  we  going  to  keep 
those  agricultural  producers  in  the 
country?  How  are  we  going  to  produce 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  sorgum, 
barley,  and  all  the  rest  that  are  among 
the  commodities  that  are  covered  by 
deficiency  payments?  Are  they  going 
to  stay  in  business? 

A  lot  of  them  are  not.  A  lot  of  them 
are  going  to  go  down  the  tube.  I  will 
get  into  that  a  little  bit  later  in  dis- 
cussing farm  indebtedness. 

I  think  that  presenting  figures  to  in- 
dicate how  some  operators  are  making 
good  money  is  easy  to  do,  but  it  is  not 
those  operators  about  which  we  worry 
nor  for  whom  we  will  have  to  craft 
this  farm  bill. 

They  may  be  involved  indirectly  in 
the  suffering  which  is  affecting  agri- 
culture as  a  whole.  All  I  can  say  about 
those  particular  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  are  making  good  money  for  1985 
or  who  made  a  lot  in  1984  is  I  am  glad 
they  did,  but,  you  know,  if  they  were 
the  significant  group,  Mr.  President, 
we  would  pass  a  farm  bill  in  2  hours 
because  most  of  what  we  are  going  to 
be  discussing  in  this  farm  bill  is  the 
scope  of  the  farm  problem.  That  farm 
problem  is  huge. 
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The  $20  billion  net  farm  Income  for 
all  these  agricultural  producers  of 
America,  all  2  million  of  them,  is  not 
enough.  For  those  who  are  having 
good  Income,  actually  have  net  income 
and  that  income  is  good,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  to  worry  about  them. 
They  are  not  the  problem. 

Our  problem  is  the  vast  majority  of 
these  producers  having  such  price  dif- 
ficulty as  to  jeopardize  the  continu- 
ation of  their  operation.  That  is  the 
problem.  The  truth  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  having  difficulty 
on  income  that  jeopardizes  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  operation.  So  it  be- 
comes a  national  problem.  That  is 
what  this  farm  bill  is  about,  to  help  al- 
leviate a  national  problem. 

Farm  indebtedness  is  the  second 
factor  that  I  believe  has  to  be  a  part  of 
the  factors  we  review  in  the  scope  of 
the  farm  problem. 

Farm  indebtedness,  of  course,  has  its 
effect  on  the  individual  operators,  but 
it  also  has  an  effect  on  the  financial 
Institution  that  is  providing  the  credit 
for  those  individual  operators.  That 
includes  the  farm  credit  system.  The 
farm  credit  system,  made  up  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  and  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  and  the  production  credit 
associations,  is  an  institution  that  was 
started  by  first  the  devising  of  the 
Federal  land  bank  back  In  the  twen- 
ties. The  bank  for  cooperatives  and 
the  production  credit  associations,  the 
other  two  segments  of  the  farm  credit 
system,  were  added  afterwards.  But 
they  have  all  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  50  years  and  agricultural 
producers  throughout  the  country 
look  to  this  system  to  provide  them 
with  credit  that  is  sound  and  hopeful- 
ly at  competitive  interest  rates— usual- 
ly it  has  been— and  hopefully  a  little 
bit  lower  sometimes  than  can  be  pro- 
vided through  commercial  lending  In- 
stitutions. 

Some  $70  billion  of  the  total  farm 
debt  In  the  United  States  is  covered  by 
the  farm  credit  system.  The  total  farm 
debt  in  the  United  States,  the  last 
time  checked,  was  $214  billion,  a  siza- 
ble chuck  of  dough.  About  one-third  of 
that  was  covered  by  the  farm  credit 
system.  Commercial  banks  loaned  a 
big  portion  of  the  rest,  about  25  per- 
cent and  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  lender  of  last  resort  for  agri- 
cultural producers,  was  lending  about 
17  percent  of  that  total  package.  The 
rest  of  the  farm  credit  comes  from 
other  sources. 

The  effect  of  farm  indebtedness  is 
indeed  staggering  for  the  farm  credit 
system.  They  have  $70  billion  loaned 
out  to  agricultural  producers,  either 
through  the  land  bank  or  the  PCA's  or 
the  banks  for  cooperatives,  and  they 
have  precious  little  reserve  left  avail- 
able to  write  off  bad  loans.  They  will 
approach  this  directly,  formally,  in  a 
hearing  which  has  yet  to  be  held  here, 
in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 


and  they  will  describe  the  depth  of 
their  sickness.  It  is  suggested  that 
they  are  going  to  need  $10  billion  in 
backing  from  the  United  States  yet 
this  year  In  order  to  keep  this  entire 
farm  credit  system  solvent. 

As  for  commercial  banks,  they  are. 
of  course,  reviewing  their  agricultural 
loans  very  critically,  have  been  for  the 
past  year,  and  are  finding  that  much 
of  the  agricultural  portfolio  they  are 
carrying  has  to  be  classified.  I  checked 
with  two  of  the  largest  chains  of  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  upper  Midwest, 
and  I  find  that  as  of  sometime  this 
summer,  about  30  to  35  percent  of 
their  agricultural  borrowers  were  clas- 
sified and  they  would  anticipate  that 
that  would  Increase  somewhat  during 
the  balance  of  the  year  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  they  may  be  looking 
at  35  or  40  percent  of  their  agricultur- 
al borrowers  that  have  to  be  classified. 

What  that  means  Is  that  some  of 
those  are  going  to  be  liquidated,  some 
of  those  are  going  to  have  their  credit 
stopped,  forcing  liquidation. 

As  for  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  borrower  of  last  resort,  their 
portfolio  Is  even  worse  and  all  that  we 
can  anticipate  as  we  look  at  this  pro- 
jection of  where  the  prices  of  these 
conamoditles  are  going  to  be  Is  very 
discouraging. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  more 
Important  factors  that  I  believe  must 
be  examined,  must  be  understood,  and 
must  be  considered  as  we  consider  the 
scope  of  the  farm  problem.  Those  fac- 
tors I  shall  discuss  at  a  later  time. 
They  are,  I  repeat,  the  effect  on  argl- 
buslness— the  suppliers  In  the  econo- 
my—and the  effect  on  rural  communi- 
ties and.  last,  the  continuing  trend  of 
mismanagement  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports with  Its  buildup  of  surplus  com- 
modities In  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  my  discussion  amy  fur- 
ther. I  have  taken  plenty  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
today  begin  to  write  the  most  impor- 
tant farm  legislation  since  the  current 
enabling  farm  legislation  was  written 
50  years  ago.  Youd  think  that  we 
would  have  learned  something  about 
farm  policy  In  50  years,  Mr.  President, 
but  It  looks  like  we  haven't.  The  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  certainly  contains  some 
Important  innovations— more  market- 
oriented  loan  rates  and  a  conservation 
reserve— but  It  also  contains  many  of 
the  same  policies  that  have  put  agri- 
culture In  Its  current  mess.  We  have 
an  opportunity  during  this  debate  to 
truly  redirect  farm  policy  to  recognize 
the  worldwide,  dynamic  nature  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  1980's  and  beyond 
and  I  hope  we'll  do  It. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals 
which  will  be  offered  that  move  agri- 
culture in  the  right  direction  and 
merit   serious   consideration.    Mainte- 


nance of  farm  Income  Is  critical,  but 
doing  it  through  bad  policy  deters  the 
long-term  growth  of  agriculture.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  establish  target  prices  sig- 
nificantly above  market-clearing 
levels,  encouraging  farmers  participat- 
ing in  farm  programs  to  produce  as 
much  as  they  can  to  obtain  maximum 
program  benefits.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  pay  these  same  farmers  not  to 
plant. 

If  It  does  not  make  much  sense  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  It  does  not  make 
much  sense  to  me  either. 

There  are  precedents  already  found 
In  agriculture  where  high  price  sup- 
port rates  do  not  Improve  agriculture 
In  the  long  term.  The  sugar,  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco  programs  have 
served  farmers  well  for  years,  but  the 
evidence  clearly  Indicates  that  U.S. 
farmers  are  losing  market  shares  of 
these  commodities  at  alarming  rates. 
Just  10  years  ago,  U.S.  cotton  and 
sugar  producers  held  the  lion's  share 
of  the  world  market  but  now,  these 
same  farmers  are  restricted  to  a 
market  where  we  have  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  world  market.  So  the 
solution  to  keep  price  supports  high  is 
to  further  restrict  U.S.  planted  acre 
age  to  control  supply.  Sounds  easy  and 
painless  doesn't  it? 

So  what  happens?  Our  competitors, 
the  Philippines  for  sugar,  the  Chinese 
for  rice,  simply  Increase  acreage  In  re- 
sponse to  our  reduction  and  flood  the 
market  even  further.  American  grow- 
ers are  again  compelled  to  reduce 
planted  acreage  even  further  and  fixed 
costs  of  farming  must  be  paid  with 
revenue  from  significantly  smaller 
acreages.  That  leaves  little  If  any  room 
for  profit  and  as  the  words  from  a  cur- 
rent song  go  "the  banker's  against  the 
farmer  and  the  farmer's  against  the 
wall."  We  simply  have  to  stop  this 
merry-go-round  before  American  agri 
culture  collapses. 

My  Kentucky  tobacco  growers  recog 
nlzed  the  problem  of  noncompetitive 
ness.  They  swallowed  a  bitter  pill  by 
accepting  an  Immediate  19  percent  re- 
duction In  loan  rates,  with  future  price 
support  rates  driven  by  market  forces. 
The  result?  Flue-cured  tobacco  grow- 
ers, whose  own  price  support  structure 
for  the  1985  crop  year  Is  geared  to 
world  prices,  have  seen  the  smallest 
amount  of  tobacco  go  under  loan  since 
1979.  Market  clearing  price  supports 
work. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  rampant 
rumors  regarding  various  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  to  the  farm  bill, 
so  I  shall  address  other  Issues  when 
they  are  offered  for  consideration. 
However,  I  do  think  a  moment  of  per- 
sonal congratulations  are  In  order 
here. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
worked  tirelessly  with  every  member 


of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  includ- 
ing this  Senator,  to  see  that  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  debate  the  issues 
which  were  Important  to  us.  His  pa- 
tience and  diligence,  along  with  his 
commitment  to  make  the  lives  of 
America's  family  farmers  a  little 
better,  are  to  be  commended  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  ag- 
gressive efforts  to  move  from  the 
failed  farm  policies  of  the  past  to  farm 
policies  which  serve  the  best  long-term 
interests  of  the  American  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  outstanding  statement  on 
this  farm  bill,  written  by  Senator 
Helms,  which  appeared  in  the  October 
24  edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  24.  1985] 

The  Strcocling  Family  Parmeb  Will  Be 

THE  Victim 

(By  Jesse  Helms) 

As  the  Senate  prepares  to  begin  the  farm 
bill  debate,  the  Image  of  family  farmers 
struggling  to  save  their  livelihoods  will  be 
invoked  to  justify  huge  expenditures  for 
farm  subsidies.  The  tragic  Irony  is  that 
struggling  family  farmers  will  be  victims  of 
farm  programs  that,  in  fact,  target  their 
subsidies  bacliward— to  the  large  and  the 
wealthy. 

Pew  Americans  understand  that  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  $65  billion  In  benefits  and 
subsidies  in  the  farm  bill  is  directed  to  farm- 
ers experiencing  financial  distress. 

This  is  the  farm  bills  equivalent  of  the 
$600  toilet  seat." 

In  fact,  the  fourfold  increase  In  federal 
farm  spending  during  the  past  five  years 
has  caused  much  of  the  stress.  The  reason  is 
simple:  Congress  has  established  price  sup- 
ports at  levels  greater  than  the  value  of 
crops,  contributing  to  unmanageable  sur- 
pluses that  drive  farmers'  prices  below  prof- 
itable levels. 

Yet  farm  program  benefits,  unlike  other 
means-tested  federal  programs,  are  not  paid 
to  Individuals  on  the  basis  of  need.  Rather, 
farm  subsidies  are  paid  on  the  units  of  pro- 
duction—by the  bushel,  pound  or  hundred- 
weight. So  the  more  of  a  suljsidized  crop  a 
farmer  produces,  the  bigger  his  government 
check.  By  definition,  this  means  the  great- 
est benefits  and  subsidies  go  to  the  largest 
farmers  who  least  need  help. 

Despite  the  severe— and  widely  publi- 
cized—distress among  some  sectors  of  the 
farm  economy,  it  Is  a  fact  that  there  is  enor- 
mous wealth  in  the  U.S.  agricultural  indus- 
try. On  Jan.  1  of  this  year,  the  average  net 
equity  for  farms  with  gross  sales  over 
$250,000  was  $904,446,  and  for  farms  with 
gross  sales  between  $100,000  and  $250,000. 
the  figure  was  $429,891.  In  comparison,  the 
net  equity  of  the  average  American  family— 
which  is  taxed  to  pay  these  farm  subsidies- 
is  about  $92,000. 

Farmers  as  a  class  also  have  larger  annual 
incomes  than  Americans  on  the  average. 
The  average  net  income  for  farmers  with 
gross  sales  over  $250,000  in  1984  was 
$96,889,  and  for  those  with  gross  sales  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $250,000  It  was  $36,273. 
The  average  income  for  the  typical  Ameri- 
can family  was  about  $25,000, 

An  accurate  picture  of  Just  how  many 
farmers  there  are.  and  who  they  are.  is  re- 


vealed In  an  Agriculture  Department  study 
that  estimates  that  by  the  end  of  1985, 
about  5  percent  of  all  farms  will  have  debt- 
to-asset  ratios  exceeding  100  percent,  mean- 
ing they  are  Insolvent  Another  23  percent 
will  be  highly  leveraged,  with  ratios  between 
40  and  100  percent. 

The  remaining  72  percent  will  not  be  ex- 
periencing financial  stress  threatening  their 
livelihoods.  Yet  the  agricultural  programs 
indiscriminately  spew  out  subsidies  for  all 
who  come— the  large  and  small,  the  poor 
and  wealthy,  the  financially  successful  and 
the  financially  distressed.  It  Is  indisputable 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  money  is  direct- 
ed to  the  largest,  wealthiest  and  most  finan- 
cially successful,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
small,  poor  and  financially  distressed  farm- 
ers. 

The  farm  bill  the  Agriculture  Committee 
approved  continues  this  bizarre  scenario. 
That  is  why  I  was  obliged  to  become  the 
first  chairman  In  the  history  of  the  commit- 
tee to  vote  against  reporting  a  farm  bill. 

But  there  Is  hope.  There  are  some  very 
good  policy  instruments  In  the  bill.  Funda- 
mental changes  are  made  In  the  loan  rate 
for  wheal,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  rice.  The 
bill  prudently  links  the  loan  rate  to  world 
market  prices  In  the  future,  ensuring  In- 
creased competitiveness  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts in  the  world  markets  our  farmers  must 
have  If  they  are  ever  to  prosper. 

But  what  the  committee  improved  with 
one  hand,  it  ruined  with  the  other.  By 
voting  to  freeze  the  level  of  subsidies  paid  to 
farmers  for  each  bushel  or  pound  of  crop 
they  produce,  the  committee  effectively  pre- 
vents the  secretary  from  using  authorities 
that  permit  him  to  reduce  the  loan  rates 
that  make  American  farm  products  competi- 
tive. Because  subsidy  payments  are  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  losoi  rate  and 
the  subsidy  or  target  price,  the  budget  expo- 
sure created  by  lowering  the  loan  without 
lowering  target  prices  is  more  than  any  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  managers  could  allow. 

The  tragic  consequence  of  unrealistically 
high  target  price  levels  is  their  inducement 
to  big  farmers  to  produce  huge  surpluses, 
continuing  the  depressed  prices  that  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  struggling,  highly 
leveraged  farmer  to  make  a  profit. 

The  most  Important  change  the  full 
Senate  should  make  in  the  committee  bill  Is 
to  allow  target  prices  to  ease  dowTiward  over 
the  life  of  the  bill.  My  suggestion  is  a  5  per- 
cent reduction  each  year.  Such  gentle  reduc- 
tions would  still  ensure  massive  and  unprec- 
edented levels  of  Income  protection  to  farm- 
ers, but  would  signal  that  over  time  this  pro- 
tection will  diminish  marginsJly. 

Other  worthwhile  changes  Include  better 
targeting  of  subsidies  to  those  30  percent  of 
the  farmers  in  financial  distress  a.'id  requir- 
ing the  largest,  wealthiest  farmers  to  bear 
market  risks  for  producing  surpluses  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  capping  the  amount 
of  crop  loans  an  individual  producer  can  re- 
ceive and  limiting  the  amount  of  conxmod- 
itles  for  which  an  individual  farmer  ma.v  re- 
ceive target  price  payments.  The  payment 
limitation,  currently  $50,000,  should  be  re- 
duced, and  the  loopholes  that  allow  farmers 
to  divide  their  farms  to  avoid  the  limit  could 
be  tightened. 

Contrary  to  popular  myths,  these  changes 
would  not  drive  thousands  of  farmers  off 
the  land.  It  Is  the  current  perversity  of  farm 
programs,  which  encourages  surplus  produc- 
tion, that's  driving  farmers  out  of  business. 
So  these  modest  reforms  would  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  properly 
target  the  billions  of  dollars  In  benefits  and 


subsidies  to  those  farmers  most  likely  to  be 
in  need  of  assistance. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  historic  moment— the  U.S.  Senate 
has  within  its  hands,  heads— and  hope- 
fully hearts— the  future  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  sector  of  the  U.S. 
economy— agriculture.  We  now  begin 
the  debate  on  Federal  farm  policies 
and  prog^rams  This  debate  will  send  a 
message  to  agriculture  and  rural 
America  as  to  whether  this  Congress 
views  this  portion  of  our  society  as  a 
problem  to  be  minimized  or  as  an  op- 
portunity to  be  maximized. 

Since  its  founding.  Mr.  FYesident, 
this  Nation  has  functioned  as  a 
family— a  family  with  common  roots, 
goals,  and  ambitions.  This  family  has 
held  together  through  great  and 
countless  trials  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies because  we  possessed  mutual 
confidence  and  pride  in  purpose  and 
compassion.  We  fought  a  great  Civil 
War  and  learned  that  a  house  divided 
carmol  stand. 

But  an  economy  divided  cannot 
stand  either,  Mr.  President. 

The  rural  and  agricultural  economy 
is  the  forgotten  economy.  Economists 
tell  us  that  two  consecutive  quarterly 
declines  in  real  gross  national  product 
represents  a  recession.  This  staggering 
economic  event  has  occurred  once 
during  the  last  4  years,  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1981  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1982.  This  recession  of  1981-82,  we 
all  recall,  was  devastating.  There  is  a 
comparable  figure  which  measures 
gross  product  for  the  farm  sector. 
Quarterly  real  gross  farm  product  has 
declined  seven  times  during  the  last  4 
years,  Mr  President.  Technically  de- 
fined, the  farm  sector  has  experienced 
four  recessions  in  the  last  4  years.  I 
contend  that  the  only  reason  the  U.S. 
farm  sector  exists  today  is  because  its 
individual  imits— the  farms  and 
ranches— are  owned  and  managed  by 
the  most  efficient  and  resilient  form 
of  business  organization— the  family. 
You  see,  in  farming,  unlike  other  busi- 
nesses, when  times  get  tough,  you 
cant  pick  up  your  marbles  and  go 
home— because  you  are  home. 

Economists  also  tell  us  that  during 
recessions  government  expenditures 
go  up  to  cushion  economic  hardships 
caused  by  the  recession.  It's  a  "one  for 
sdl,  all  for  one  "  philosophy  of  our  de- 
mocracy. Between  1980  and  1983  Fed- 
eral budget  outlays  increased  37  per- 
cent and  the  deficit  almost  tripled. 
FYom  our  common  purse,  help  was 
provided  when  and  where  needed- 
high  anc  longer  unemployment  bene- 
fits, job  retraining  assistance,  job-cre- 
ating public  works  projects,  food  as- 
sistance, emerging  loans  and  grants 
and  the  list  goes  on. 

But  those  days  are  behind  us  as  we 
celebrate  the  third  year  of  economic 
recovery  and  growth:  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  fallen  better  than  3  full 
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percentage  points  and  millions  of  jobs 
have  been  created;  interest  rates  have 
been  halved;  inflation  has  been  cut  by 
better  than  two-thirds;  domestic  in- 
vestment has  increased  by  more  than 
50  percent. 

In  South  Dakota— in  rural  America- 
Mr.  President,  all  this  is  nothing  but 
self-gratifying  happy  talk. 

I  now  come  before  this  Congress  to 
plead— no,  not  to  plead— to  demand 
that  my  part  of  the  family— my  fellow 
rural  Americans,  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers-be recognized,  appreciated,  and 
treated  not  as  robber  barons  in  bib- 
overalls  but  as  citizens.  They  have 
earned  their  citizenship  and  with  that 
citizenship  comes  rights,  and  among 
those  rights  is  access  to  the  resources 
of  this  great  Nation  during  time  of 
desperate  economic  need. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  disturbed  I  was 
in  reading  in  the  October  24  edition  of 
the  Washington  Times  an  article  by 
Robert  Walters  which  recommended 
the  elimination  of  price  supports  "to 
slow  the  rise  of  food  prices.  "  Where 
has  this  guy  been?  According  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  during  the  last 
12  months  while  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  went  up  3.2  percent,  prices  of 
food  consumed  in  the  home  increased 
0.7  percent.  Also,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  producer  price 
index  for  farm  foodstuffs  during  the 
last  12  months  has  declined  almost  15 
percent.  Is  this  stupidity,  blindness,  or 
both?  If  there  is  any  Member  in  this 
Chamber  who  adheres  to  Mr.  Walter's 
philosophy,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  him 
out  in  the  hall.  Let  me  try  to  put  the 
economic  depression  in  rural  America 
and  agriculture  into  perspective  for 
my  congressional  colleagues.  I  can 
only  ask  that  you  try  to  relate  these 
economic  events  in  terms  of  your  con- 
stituency. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
economic  recovery: 

Real  net  farm  cash  income  has  de- 
clined 14  percent. 

The  value  of  farm  assets  has  de- 
clined 20  percent,  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  by  better  than  50  percent. 

Export  sales  have  dropped  over  $7 
billion,  down  22  percent;  export 
volume  has  fallen  to  10  percent. 

Department  of  Agriculture  data 
shows  that  during  just  the  last  12 
months:  Wheat  prices  have  fallen  17 
percent;  corn  prices  24  percent;  soy- 
bean prices  22  percent  and;  beef  cattle 
prices  11  percent. 

And  then  add  the  pending  collapse 
of  a  primary  source  of  credit,  the 
Farm  Credit  System. 

Plus,  the  depressed  financial  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  has  cost  the  agri- 
business sector  $26.2  billion  in  total 
output,  327,000  jobs  and  $6.4  billion  in 
personal  income. 

Maybe  I'm  still  not  getting  through. 
According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  finan- 
cial stress  on  the  farm  sector  could 


result  in  farm  loan  losses  of  $25  billion 
between  1985  and  1993.  So  what?  Farm 
loan  losses  of  this  magnitude  could 
cost  the  economy  as  a  whole— up  to 
275.000  jobs;  a  loss  of  $51  billion  in 
gross  national  product;  an  increase  in 
interest  rates  of  more  than  1  full  per- 
centage point;  lower  business  invest- 
ment of  $38  billion,  and  189,000  fewer 
housing  starts. 

Many— perhaps  a  majority— of  my 
colleagues  and  certainly  the  Reagan 
administration  will  argue  during  the 
next  several  days  that  we  cannot  allow 
this  farm  bill  to  bust  the  budget.  And 
I  hope  I  don't  need  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  nobody  in  this  Chamber 
abhors  deficits  more  than  I.  But  we 
have  a  life  or  death  situation  here  and 
you  don't  pull  the  plug  on  a  patient  to 
save  a  little  electricity  nor  do  you  ask 
a  starving  man  to  fast  for  world 
hunger.  Let  those  who  have  benefited 
from  our  economic  recovery  come  for- 
ward and  fast  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  couple 
of  months  I  have  traveled  extensively 
in  South  Dakota.  I  found  that  my  con- 
stituency, my  neighbors,  my  family 
are  exhausted;  they  have  given  all 
they  have  to  give.  Farming— the  origin 
of  20  percent  of  this  Nations  gross  na- 
tional product  and  over  20  million 
jobs— has  been  treated  like  a  punching 
bag  by  Washington.  Let's  begin  with 
at  least  the  commitment  that  the  1985 
farm  bill  will  provide  hope,  not  de- 
spair, and  the  opportunity  for  long- 
term  planning  not  the  destruction 
caused  by  mass  confusion  and  panic. 
Let's  put  a  stop  to  trick-or-treat  farm 
policy.  Let's  do  what  is  fair  and  right. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  as  the  Senate  begins 
its  historic  debate  on  the  1985  farm 
bill  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with  my 
colleagues.  Over  the  next  several 
weeks,  while  the  Senate  temporarily 
diverts  it  attention  from  budgets  and 
summits  and  the  other  matters,  I 
intend  to  use  this  opportunity  to  focus 
attention  on  some  of  the  issues  that 
will  tend  to  be  neglected  in  this 
debate.  On  each  day  the  Senate  con- 
siders the  farm  bill,  I  will  discuss  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  the  problem  which  we 
as  a  nation  must  address,  whether  it  is 
as  large  a  top<c  as  the  plight  of  rural 
America,  or  as  direct  and  concrete  as 
the  letters  and  stories  of  individual 
farmers  who  have  called  out  to  me  for 
help.  In  so  doing.  I  hope  to  sensitize 
my  colleagues,  and  others  who  may 
read  this  Record,  to  the  dangers 
which  the  current  crisis  holds  for  our 
Nation  and  the  urgency  and  level  of 
sacrifice  its  solution  will  require. 

As  we  start  our  work  as  legislators 
on  this  bill,  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  a  statement  of  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  He  said,  "Farm- 
ing looks  mighty  easy  when  your  plow 
is  a  pencil,  and  you're  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  cornfield."  That  is 
what  we  will  be  engaged  In  primarily 


on  this  floor.  Mr.  President,  plowing 
with  our  pencils  and  our  calculators 
and  our  briefing  books.  We  will  talk  a 
lot  about  budget  targets,  vetoes,  and 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  many  pro- 
posals. I  was  informed  that  as  we 
begin  this  bill  there  are  151  amend- 
ments which  are  out  there  to  be  of- 
fered to  this  bill.  In  the  process.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  not  lose  track  of  what 
we  are  doing  here. 

We  are  separated  by  profession  and 
by  geography  from  those  for  whom 
what  we  say  and  do  here  is  a  matter, 
not  of  mere  interest,  but  of  survival. 
The  bottom  line  in  this  debate  is  not 
budget  outlays  or  whether  we  pass  a 
Democratic  package  or  a  Republican 
package— the  bottom  line  Is  people: 
How  this  bill  affects  their  ability  to 
achieve  their  hopes  and  sisplrations. 

I  wish  that  I  could  bring  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  with  me  to  towns  like 
Worthington.  MN.  Since  January 
1985.  30  businesses  there  have  closed 
their  doors.  There  has  been  a  400  per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  delin- 
quencies in  tax  payments.  In  the  area 
surrounding  this  town  10.000  people, 
almost  half  the  farmers  are  over  55 
years  of  age.  What  will  we  find  in 
towns  like  Worthington  in  the  year 
2000? 

We  are  not  talking  in  this  debate 
about  whether  somebody  Is  going  to 
get  their  COLA  or  not.  or  whether 
three  or  four  battleships  are  enough 
to  get  the  job  done.  We  are  talking 
about  the  basic  necessities  for  main- 
taining a  way  of  life  tind  a  quality  of 
life  for  some  60  million  rural  Ameri- 
cans. 

Law.  it  has  been  said  Mr.  President, 
Is  nothing  unless  close  behind  It  stands 
a  warm,  living  public  opinion.  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  I  serve 
in  this  place,  and  their  countrymen 
and  women,  that  we  pass  a  law  that 
provides  some  measure  of  relief  for 
farmers  today  and  holds  out  a  genuine 
hope  for  the  future  of  rural  America. 

I  hope  that  the  human  dimension 
will  be  foremost  in  our  minds  as  we 
consider  this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  B8« 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
any  livestock  or  meat  that  has  been  ad- 
ministered certain  drugs) 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  two  amendments  that  have  been 
agreed  to  by  both  sides.  At  this  time.  I 
send  the  first  of  the  two  amendments 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    South    Dakota    [Mr. 
Pkesslek.  for  himself  and  Mr.  AbonorI  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  886. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On   page   459.   between   lines    18   and    19. 
insert  the  following: 

IMPORTATION  Of  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT 

Sec.  1927.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (20  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit  the  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  of— 

•(1)  any  livestock,  or 

(2)  any  carcass,  meat,  or  meat  products 
of  any  livestock, 

if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  live- 
stock may  have  been  administered  any  drug 
(including  any  antibiotic  drug)  which  has 
been  banned  for  use  in  livestock  in  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That 

•■(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  resi- 
dues of  that  particular  drug  (including  any 
antibiotic  drug)  threaten  the  health  and 
safety  of  U.S.  consumers; 

■•(B)  the  use  of  that  particular  drug  (in- 
cluding any  antibiotic  drug)  gives  foreign 
producers  of  livestock  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  over  U.S.  producers". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prohibit  the  Importation  of  livestock 
intended  for  slaughter  and  meat  prod- 
ucts which  may  have  been  treated 
with  an  animal  drug  or  antibiotic 
which  has  not  been  approved  for  use 
In  the  United  States.  This  Is  an  effort 
to  make  our  food  safety  standards 
equal  for  all  products. 

Currently,  an  animal  drug  or  antibi- 
otic may  be  disapproved  for  use  in  the 
United  States  because  of  potential 
health  hazards,  but  the  product  can 
still  be  used  in  other  nations.  Meat 
products  and  livestock  from  those  na- 
tions can  still  be  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Periodic  residue  sam- 
ples may  be  taken  from  meat  imports, 
but  it  is  possible  that  contaminated 
meat  or  livestock  imports  nevertheless 
enter  the  United  States.  If  we  banned 
the  drug  in  the  United  States,  then  we 
should  also  ban  the  Importation  of 
products  which  have  been  treated  with 
the  drug. 

If  consumer  health  Is  threatened  by 
the  use  of  these  drugs  In  food  produc- 
ing animals,  then  country  of  origin 
should  not  be  a  factor.  Earlier  this 
year  there  was  a  controversy  over  the 
importation  of  Canadian  hogs  which 
may  have  been  treated  with  the  antibi- 
otic, chloremphenical.  This  drug  had 
been  banned  in  the  United  States  but 
it  was  still  being  used  in  Canada.  Sev- 
eral States  banned  the  importation  of 
Canadian  hogs  because  of  the  poten- 
tial presence  of  the  drug  in  the  meat. 
In  response  Canada  also  has  banned 
the  use  of  the  drug.  However,  there 
are  other  nations  which  use  this  drug 
and  others  banned  in  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  have  the  authority  to  restrict 
the  importation  of  such  livestock  and 
meat  products.  That  Is  all  this  amend- 
ment would  do. 


Mr.  President,  here  In  the  United 
States,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture take  great  care  in  assuring  the 
American  consumer  of  a  healthy  food 
product.  It  is  only  fair  that  these  same 
standards  be  Imposed  on  food  products 
Imported  from  other  nations.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  1  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  PRESSLER]  If  my  understanding  Is 
correct. 

In  the  first  place,  his  amendment 
would  authorize  but  not  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  limit  Im- 
ports of  meat  products  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  were  produced  with 
drugs  not  approved  for  use  In  this 
country.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  result  In  a  situation  where  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  authority.  If 
he  chose  to  use  It,  to  ban  products 
from  a  country  which  allows  the  use 
of  an  animal  drug  that  has  been 
banned  In  the  United  States. 

For  example,  our  current  situation  is 
that  residue  tests  are  done  on  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  meat  products  import- 
ed into  the  United  States.  If  no  resi- 
due shows  up  in  those  tests,  the  im- 
ports can  continue.  Under  my  amend- 
ment if  the  nation  has  a  different 
standard  in  terms  of  an  animal  drug, 
then  the  Secretary  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  restrict  imports.  He  would 
not  be  required  to  use  it,  but  he  would 
have  the  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  authorize  but  not  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  limit  Im- 
ports of  livestock  and  meat  products 
that  the  Secretary  determines  were 
produced  with  drugs  that  are  not  ap- 
poved  for  use  In  this  country.  With 
the  understanding  that  this  language 
does  not  Instruct  the  Secretary  to 
limit  or  prohibit  Imports.  I  sun  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

I  would  Just  simply  note  for  the 
record  that  U.S.  farmers  also  have 
access  to  drugs  and  antibiotics  that 
have  been  banned  in  other  nations. 
For  example,  over  one-half  the  cattle 
in  this  Nation  are  produced  using  a 
growth  hormone  called  Zeranol.  This 
particular  product  has  been  banned 
throughout  much  of  Europe. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has 
worked  very  hard  to  enact  a  strong 
export  title  to  this  farm  bill.  I  will  not 
accept  any  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion that  are  certain  to  result  In  jtistl- 
flable  retaliation  by  our  foreign  trad- 
ing partners  and  undermine  the  im- 
portant components  of  the  export  title 
of  this  farm  bill. 

Again,  with  the  understanding  that 
this  amendment  Is  not  binding  upon 


the  Secretary  to  take  action.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  offering 
an  amendment  that  Is  entirely  discre- 
tionary and  has  two  provisos,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  first  of  all, 
may  ban  imports  provided  that  first, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  residues 
of  that  particular  drug  including  any 
antibiotic  drug  threatens  the  health 
and  safety  of  U.S.  consvimers;  aind 
second,  the  use  of  that  particular 
drug,  including  any  antibiotic  drug 
gives  foielgn  producers  of  livestock  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  over  U.S. 
producers. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  the 
amendment  seeks  to  protect  U.S.  con- 
sumers. Foreign  producers  using  drugs 
that  are  banned  for  use  on  livestock 
here  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
a  contradiction  In  public  health  mat- 
ters. We  have  our  laws  here  in  the 
United  States  banning  certain  drugs 
for  livestock.  It  Is  enforced  and  en- 
forced for  the  very  obvious  reason,  to 
protect  the  public  health.  But  we  do 
find  ourselves  importing  products 
from  abroad,  even  from  our  closest 
neighbors  such  as  Canada,  where  com- 
monly used  livestock  drugs  up  there 
are  banned  here  in  the  United  States 
for  public  health  reasons. 

So,  the  amendment  on  its  face  is  ab- 
solutely In  order  and  should  be  accept- 
ed, and  I  only  state  to  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  realize  why  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  wants  to 
add  these  two  provisos,  making  It  more 
difficult  to  keep  out  any  products  that 
may  contain  residues  of  a  banned  drug 
here  in  the  United  States  but,  never- 
theless, I  understand  the  circimi- 
stances.  It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture an  undue  authority.  In  my 
judgment,  to  delay  or  not  to  enforce 
what  should  be  enforced. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  on  his  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  wise.  I  think  it  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  provisos  need  to  be  in 
there  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  per- 
haps never  ban  the  importation  of 
livestock  with  such  residues  and  also 
giving  him  the  out  of  saying  on  that, 
he  Is  not  too  sure  that  it  constitutes 
anything  in  this  country  that  Is  unfair 
competition  to  our  producers. 

But.  nevertheless.  I  am  very  much  in 
support  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  objec- 
tion on  our  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  If  no  one  else  chooses 
to  speak,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 
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The  amendment  (No.  886)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  887 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  second  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  DaJiota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 887 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  130.  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

STUDY  OF  OAT  IMPORTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact  on  do- 
mestic farm  programs  of  the  increased  im- 
portation of  oats  into  the  United  States. 

(b)  By  no  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a). 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  a  problem  that 
is  very  important  in  my  State,  the  in- 
crease in  oats  imports. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  drEimatic  increase  in  oat  imports 
and  its  impact  on  the  domestic  price 
support  program  for  oats. 

In  recent  years  the  quantity  of  oats 
imported  into  the  United  States  has 
Increased  dramatically.  During  the 
1980-81  marketing  year  1.3  million 
bushels  of  oats  were  imported.  During 
the  1984-85  marketing  year  oats  im- 
ports were  30.2  million  bushels.  Im- 
ports in  1984-85  equaled  nearly  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  production  of 
oats.  The  majority  of  the  increase  in 
oats  imports  has  come  from  Sweden. 
Denmark,  and  Finland.  It  is  unclear 
why  the  imports  have  increased  so 
dramatically. 

The  high  value  of  the  dollar  may 
have  encouraged  some  imports  but 
with  the  domestic  oats  prices  at  very 
low  levels  it  appears  unlikely  that  it 
would  be  profitable  to  ship  oats  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States.  The 
August  1985  average  price  for  oats  in 
the  United  States  was  $1.13  per 
bushel.  The  loan  rate  for  oats  is  $1.31 
per  bushel.  It  is  very  unclear  why  im- 
ports of  oats  at  an  average  price  of 
$1.78  would  continue  to  increase. 
These  increased  imports  should  be  In- 
vestigated and  action  should  be  taken 
against  any  unfair  trade  policies  which 
may  be  causing  the  Increase. 

The  Increase  in  oats  imports  not 
only  affects  fauTners  but  also  Increases 
the  cost  of  the  farm  program.  The 
oats  program  is  relatively  small  but 


the  low  prices  have  resulted  in  more 
oats  being  put  under  loan  and  higher 
deficiency  payments  to  oats  producers. 
A  reduction  in  import  levels  would 
very  likely  reduce  the  cost  of  farm 
programs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. With  the  record  trade  deficit 
and  high  cost  of  farm  programs  we 
cannot  afford  to  allow  European  na- 
tions to  dump  their  surplus  oats  pro- 
duction on  the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  know  he  has  to  catch  a  plane, 
he  made  his  statement  and  I  have  ex- 
amined the  amendment  and  I  find  it 
acceptable. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  do  commend  him 
for  his  contributions  and.  as  I  say.  I 
will  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  this  amendment 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  Its  adoption, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  887)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
have  two  additional  amendments  that 
I  intend  to  offer  next  week  and  would 
like  to  have  them  printed.  One  is  on 
misbranding  food  substitutes  for 
cheese,  and  the  other  is  to  establish  a 
three-tier  target  price  for  wheat  and 
feedgrains.  It  will  establish  a  three- 
tier  target  price  and  wheat  and  feed- 
grains  to  direct  benefits  to  family 
farmers  without  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  DIXON  and  Mr.  HELMS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHArra).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Just  for 
the  Senators  on  the  floor  and  those 
who  may  be  listening  in  their  offices.  I 
anticipate  two  rollcall  votes  in  fairly 
short  order.  One  will  be  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  who  will 
call  up  an  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  imme- 
diately thereafter,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly]  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

amendment  no.  890 

(PuriJoae:  To  permit  the  transfer  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  one  licensed  ware- 
house to  another  warehouse  for  continued 
storage) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numt)ered  890. 

On  page  459.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
Insert  the  following  new  section; 

transfer  op  agricultural  products  stored 

in  warehouses 
Sec  Section  17  of  the  United  States 

Warehouse  Act  (7  U.S.C.  259)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'That"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■•(bxi)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  If  a  warehouseman  lacks 
sufficient  space  to  store  the  agricultural 
products  of  all  depositors  In  a  licensed  ware- 
house, the  warehouseman  may,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  trai^sfer  stored  agrlculturaJ  prod- 
ucts for  which  receipts  have  or  have  not 
been  Issued  out  of  such  warehouse  to  an- 
other licensed  warehouse  for  continued  stor- 
age. 

'■(2)  The  warehouseman  of  a  licensed 
warehouse  to  which  agricultural  products 
have  l)een  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  deliver  to  the  rightful  owner  of  such 
products,  on  request,  at  the  licensed  ware- 
house where  first  deposited,  such  products 
In  the  amount,  and  of  the  kind,  quality,  and 
grade,  called  for  by  the  receipts  or  other  evi- 
dence of  storage  of  such  owner.". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

COPING  WITH  A  BUMPER  HARVEST 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
grain  bins,  country  elevators  and  grain 
warehouses  are  bulging  at  the  seams 
as  a  result  of  the  bumper  harvest  our 
farmers  are  experiencing  throughout 
much  of  the  Midwest. 

A  unique  problem  has  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  abundance  of  grain  being 
brought  in  by  our  farmers  for  storage. 
We  have  not  been  confronted  with 
this  situation  before,  and  only  a  legis- 
lative remedy  will  cure  the  difficulty. 

The  problem  Is  this:  federally  li- 
censed warehouses  are  prohibited  by  a 
1929  statute  from  redeposlting  grain 
at  another  facility,  such  as  a  river  ter- 
minal. Their  State-licensed  warehouse 
counterparts  are  allowed  to  engage  in 
such  redeposlts.  As  a  result  of  this 
anomalous  situation.  Federal  ware- 
houses are  operating  this  year  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  because  they 
cannot  move  old  grain  out  to  another 
location  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
massive  harvest  of  the  current  season. 

To  cope  with  this  situation.  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  granting  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  allow  federally  licensed 
warehouses  to  transfer  grain  during 
extraordinary   circumstances  such   as 


we  are  faced  with  now  when  bumper 
crops  are  coming  out  of  the  farmers' 
fields,  with  no  place  to  go  for  storage. 
My  colleagues  will  note  that  this 
amendment  does  not  repeal  the  1929 
law  which  is  causing  the  current  prob- 
lem. The  amendment  simply  grants 
discretionary  authority  to  the  Secre 
tary  to  cope  with  a  situation  which  is 
beyond  everyone's  control  at  a  time 
when  we  are  blessed  with  a  more  than 
bountiful  harvest. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  so  that  our 
federally  licensed  grain  warehouses 
will  be  on  a  par  with  our  State  li- 
censed warehouses  in  terms  of  being 
able  to  transfer  grain  to  make  room 
for  the  new  har\est. 

I  simply  want  to  add  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  aware  of 
this  problem  and  of  the  language  in 
this  pending  amendment  Essentially, 
it  puts  Federal  grain  elevators  and 
warehouses  in  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  State  grain  elevators  and  ware- 
houses, authorizing  them  to  forward 
to  other  places  the  commodities  at 
such  time  as  their  elevators  or  ware- 
houses are  full.  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  given  the  favorable  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  This 
amendment  is  most  constructive.  It  is 
an  improvement  over  the  current  law. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  feel  that  it  is  a  matter 
on  which  the  Senate  ought  to  express 
itself.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  it  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  and 
believe  that  it  has  great  merit.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  provides  insight  into  the 
magnitude  of  the  overproduction  that 
can  lead  to  a  crisis  in  the  availability 
of  storage.  I  think  it  will  benefit  this 
Nation  to  accept  this  amendment.  We 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  SIMPSON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr  Arm- 
.strong],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr  Hatfield]  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr  Mathias], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr  Pack 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 
the     Senator      from     Florida      [Mr. 


Chiles],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  ViriJinia  [Mr  Rockefeller]  are 
necessanb  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ma.s.sachusett.s  [Mr,  Kennedy]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  256  Leg.] 
YEAS— 86 


Atxlnor 

Gore 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Metzenbaum 

Bauciu 

Gramm 

Mitchell 

Blden 

Grassley 

Moynlhan 

Blngaman 

Harkln 

MurkowsU 

Boren 

Hart 

NIclUes 

BoschwlU 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bradley 

HawlLlns 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Burdlck 

Henin 

Proxmire 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Chalee 

Helms 

Quayle 

Cochrin 

HoUlngs 

RIegle 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Roth 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Danfonh 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

DeConclnl 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Simon 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Domenlcl 

I^axalt 

Stafford 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Slennls 

Eagleton 

Kvln 

Symms 

East 

Long 

Thurmond 

E\ans 

Lugar 

Trible 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Welcker 

Gam 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Glenn 

McConnell 

NOT  VOTING- 14 

Armstrong 

Goldwater 

RockefeUer 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Wallop 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Wilson 

Denton 

Packwood 

So   the 

Eimendment 

(No.    890)    \ 

was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  order'' 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  MATTINGLY.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

AMENDMENT  NO,  86  1 

(Purpose:  To  enhance  the  effort  of  adding 
to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  si 
multaneously  stimulating  foreign  pur- 
chases of  current  crop  U  S  agricultural 
products  by  making  surplus  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  available  lo  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  for  barter  pu.-DOses 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr,  President.  I 

send  an   amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Matting- 
ly-^  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  891. 

Mr  MATTINGLY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimou5  cortsent  that  reading  of 
the  Eimendment  be  dLspensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  ELmendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  30  of  the  bill,  strike  lines  16 
through  line  24,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Corporation  s.hall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture. 
matte  available  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  upon  the  request  ol  the  Secretary 
of  Energj',  a  quantity  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts owTied  by  the  Corporation  with  a 
market  value  at  the  time  of  such  request  of 
at  least  $300,000,000  for  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  m  acquiring  petroleum  prod- 
ucts (including  crude  oil'  produced  abroad 
for  placement  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Resen'e  through  an  exchange  of  such  agri- 
cultural products  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  each  such  exchange  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  m  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  P^irided, 
That  if  the  volume  of  agncultura:  products 
to  be  exchanged  has  a  value  in  excess  of  the 
then  established  market  price  of  the  petro- 
leum products  (including  crude  oil)  acquired 
by  such  exchange,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  require  as  a  part  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  exchange  that  the 
party  or  entity  providing  such  petroleum 
products  shall  agree  to  purchase,  within  six 
months  following  the  exchange,  current- 
crop  commodities  or  value-added  food  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States  producers  or 
processors  in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  commodities  received  in  the  exchange 
and  the  market  price  of  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts acquired  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  in  such  transaction.", 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  Mr  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  am  presenting 
today  is  one  which  is  designed  to  ac- 
complish several  important  objectives. 
It  will  allow  us  to  continue  filling  our 
strategic  petroleimi  reser\'e  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate,  while  also  reducing  cash 
outlays  from  the  Treasury.  More  im- 
portantly, the  amendment  which  I 
propose  may  enable  u.s  to  also  stimu- 
late a  modest  increase  m  export  sales 
of  agriculture-related  products  into 
markets  which  have  been  stolen  from 
our  producers  through  the  use  of 
unfair,  predatory  subsidies  by  foreign 
competitors. 

Very  briefly,  the  amendment  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  to 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  a  volume  of  Cormnodity  Credit 
Corporation  surplus  stocks  with  a 
present  value  of  $300  million.  The 
Energy  Secretary  could  then  use  these 
commodities— either  alone  or  In  combi- 
nation with  cash— to  purchase,  by 
barter  or  exchange,  crude  oil  or  other 
petroleum  products  needed  for  the  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

Now  this  alone  Is  really  not  a  new 
idea,  and  in  fact  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  farm  bill  we  are  considering  which 
expressly  grants  the  authority  for 
such  barter  exchanges  to  acquire  addl- 
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tions  for  the  petroleum  reserve.  How- 
ever, what  is  new  in  my  amendment  is 
the  concept  that  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  can  pay  a  "commodity  bonus" 
to  the  country  from  whom  we  are  ac- 
quiring the  oil.  but  only  if  that  coun- 
try agrees  to  make  an  additional  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  agricultural  products  in 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  "commodity 
bonus"  which  they  received.  Such  a 
purchase  would  have  to  be  made 
within  6  months  of  the  oil  transaction. 
This  subsequent  purchase  would  have 
to  be  made  in  the  open  market  from 
current-crop  commodities  or  value- 
added  food  products.  Thus,  we  accom- 
plish several  objectives.  We  reduce  our 
current-crop  commodities  surpluses— 
we  save  some  money  by  reducing  stor- 
age costs— we  reduce  cash  outlays  for 
the  purchase  of  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  additions— and  we  stimulate  a 
further  cash  export  sale  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts which  generates  economic  activity 
and  Treasury  revenues. 

Another  important  aspect  of  my 
amendment  is  that  it  leaves  the  deter- 
mination of  the  terms  and  conditions 
regarding  the  acquisition  of  the  petro- 
leum products  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  who  will  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  my  friends 
at  USDA.  but  I  believe  that  they  prob- 
ably do  not  have  any  great  expertise 
when  it  comes  to  determining  whether 
or  not  crude  oil  is  or  Is  not  of  the 
proper  quality  to  be  fit  for  addition  to 
the  reserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
does  the  Senator  desire  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

This  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I 
intend  to  support  it  with  enthusiasm. 

It  is  consistent  with  what  we  did  in 
the  farm  bill  in  that  it  provides  for  the 
exchange  of  agricultural  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  petroleum  products  pro- 
duced abroad,  which  would  be  placed 
in  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  ex- 
change, of  course,  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
under  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

As  I  say.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  modifies  the  conunittee- 
reported  provision  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
surplus  stocks  in  filling  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  The  amendment 
will  allow  greater  use  of  the  surplus 


stocks  in  acquiring  petroleum  stocks, 
and  I  think  it  has  merit.  However,  the 
extent  to  which  CCC  stocks  are  used 
for  this  purpose  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

With  that  understanding.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia over  the  last  several  days,  as  he 
has  been  developing  not  only  the  lan- 
guage but  the  support  of  the  necessary 
officials  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  administering  this  program. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment 
does  not  mandate  a  substitution  of 
this  program  for  the  regular  pur- 
chases. It  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  an  option  which  he  does  not 
now  have  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  crude  for  the  strategic  reserves. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  it  to  be 
that  option  and  not  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram and  it  is  not  a  mandatory  substi- 
tution. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment  for  another  reason. 
One  of  the  problems  we  have  with  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill  is  that  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  acquisitions  were  placed 
off  budget  in  actions  taken  by  Con- 
gress, and  over  my  objection.  I  might 
add.  and  have  persisted  in  that  for  the 
last  several  years. 

This  year  as  we  begin  to  try  to  con- 
trol outlays  as  well  as  budget  author- 
ity in  the  budget  process,  we  have 
been  confronted  with  a  great  difficulty 
because  those  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve acquisitions  not  only  are  counted 
in  the  outlays  but  they  have  been  put 
back  on  budget  according  to  the 
budget  reconciliation  process  for  score- 
keeping  purposes  at  least.  We  are  sud- 
denly confronted  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent mix  of  expenditures  under  that 
bill. 

The  result  of  that  will  be  some  pres- 
sure. I  am  certain,  before  we  get  fin- 
ished with  that  appropriation  bill  to 
reduce  all  of  the  expenditures  in  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  legisla- 
tion. 

This  can  reduce  that  pressure. 

Therefore,  for  those  of  you  who 
have  any  Interest  in  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  funded  in  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  bill,  this  may  pro- 
vide some  measure  of  relief  to  that 
pressure. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  might  add  to  my  good  friend  that 
hopefully  for  the  taxpayers  it  will  be 
the    Treasury    Department    printing 


presses  can  slow  down  also  to  where 
that  the  outlays  of  dollars  will  be  re- 
duced, therefore,  the  deficit  will  be  re- 
duced, since  we  will  be  using  some- 
thing other  than  hard  cash. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  have  urged  for  many  years 
that  we  adopt  this  kind  of  a  program 
in  order  to  help  market  our  agricultur- 
al surplus.  It  makes  eminent  good 
sense  to  me  to  be  able  to  use  some- 
thing that  we  have  in  surplus  rather 
than  using  dollars  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor notes,  are  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Let  common 
sense  prevail  on  the  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  a  procedural  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  For  those  of  us  trying  to 
make  urgent  travel  arrangements, 
does  the  Senator  contemplate  rollcall 
votes  after  this? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  yes.  We  do  expect  at 
least  one  rollcall  vote,  perhaps  two  or 
three  more. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  know 
how  long  we  will  be  in  session  on  this 
bill? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  will  be  up  to  the 
majority  leader,  of  course,  but  I  expect 
it  will  be  late  in  the  afternoon  because 
we  were  a  little  delayed  getting  started 
on  the  amendments.  But  I  will  be  glad 
to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  and 
let  the  Senator  know. 

Mr.  HART,  That  will  be  extremely 
helpful  for  this  Senator  if  he  does. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  a  question 
here.  In  reading  through  this  for  the 
first  time.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand 
the  language,  and  I  wish  to  have  it 
clarified  before  we  vote  on  this.  If  I 
might. 

It  says  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
can  exchange  market  value  at  the  time 
of  such  request  of  at  least  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Was  that  the  Intent  of  this,  because 
that  would  mean  that  the  upper  end 
of  it  would  be  unlimited,  as  I  read 
this?  He  could  go  up  to  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  exchange 
with  no  further  approval  required 
from  Congress.  Is  that  the  correct  lan- 
guage on  that? 

This  would  say  he  would  have  to  do 
at  least  $300  million  but  he  could  go  to 
$300  billion  legally  and  we  would  be 
backing  him.  If  I  read  this  correctly. 
Or  am  I  misinterpreting  this? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  attempt  to  answer  that, 
first  of  all.  It  Is  a  permissive  program. 
It  Is  not  mandatory.  Second,  I  view  It 
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as  being  subject  to  the  same  acquisi- 
tion authority  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  as  is  now  in  current  law. 
We  have  an  acquisition  rate  stated  in 
law. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  upper  limit  would 
be,  then,  whatever  the  acquisition  rate 
is  or  what  the  price  per  barrel  would 
be  on  the  exchange  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  $300  million  would 
be  a  minimum.  Do  you  have  any  esti- 
mate of  what  the  upper  limit  could  be? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  upper  limit  is 
$561  million,  roughly. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  would  be  at  the 
current  price  level? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  That  is  also  con- 
ditioned on  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture approving  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment?  If  there  is  no  further  dis- 
cussion, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly].  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER].  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias].  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83. 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  257  Leg.l 
YEAS-83 


Abdnor 

Danforih 

Gam 

Andrews 

DeConcini 

Glenn 

Baucus 

Denton 

Gore 

Bingaman 

Dixon 

Gorton 

Boren 

Dodd 

Graimn 

Boschwltz 

Dole 

Grassley 

Bumpers 

Domenlcl 

Karkin 

Burdick 

Durenberger 

Hart 

Byrd 

Eagleton 

Hatch 

Chafee 

East 

Hawkins 

Cochran 

Evans 

Hecht 

Cohen 

Exon 

Benin 

D'Amato 

Ford 

Helms 

Hollings 

McConnell 

Rudman 

Humphrey 

Melcher 

Sarbanes 

Inouye 

Metzenbaum 

Sasser 

Johnston 

Mitchell 

Simon 

Kassebaum 

Moynihan 

Simpson 

Kasten 

Murkowski 

Specter 

Kerry 

Nickles 

Stafford 

Laxall 

Nunn 

Stennis 

Leahy 

Pell 

Symms 

Levin 

Pressler 

Thurmond 

Long 

Proxmire 

Trible 

Lugar 

Pryor 

Warner 

Malsunaga 

Quayle 

Weicker 

Mattingly 

Riegle 

Zorinsky 

McClure 

Roth 

NAYS-4 

BIden 

Heinz 

Bradley 

Lautenberg 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Armstrong 

Halfield 

Stevens 

Bentsen 

Kennedy 

Wallop 

Chiles 

Mathias 

Wilson 

Cranston 

Packwood 

Goldwater 

Rockefeller 

So  the  amendment  (No.  891)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  remarks  that  I  want  to 
make  on  the  farm  bill.  Before  I  do 
that,  there  are  a  couple  of  points  I 
would  like  to  raise  for  the  benefit  of 
all  my  colleagues.  One  is  that  I  was 
just  Informed  this  morning  that  the 
area  offices  for  the  USDA— I  presume 
that  would  be  the  area  office  that  cov- 
ered Iowa— called  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  Conservation 
Service  Office,  the  ASCS  Office,  2 
days  ago.  They  wanted  to  know  this 
about  Senator  Harkin  and  about  Sen- 
ator Grassley.  They  wanted  to  know- 
how  many  acres  *'e  farmed,  they 
wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  we 
were  participating  in  this  year's  feed 
grain  program,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  what  payments  we  received. 

For  my  part.  I  am  willing  to  tell  the 
Senate  what  my  State  ASCS  people 
there  in  Iowa,  who  are  civil  servants, 
said  in  return.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
anything  for  Senator  Harkin.  I  will  let 
him  find  out  for  himself  and  then  he 
probably  will  want  to  report  his  own 
findings. 

They  reported  that  I  had  cash 
rented  my  land.  They  reported  that  as 
a  result  of  that  cash  rent.  In  the  truest 
sense  of  their  definition  of  being  in 
the  program.  I  was  not  In  the  program 
and  that  I  had  received  $368  sometime 
in  the  last  4  or  5  years  on  some  sort  of 
payment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Off  the  top  of  my  head  right 
now,  I  really  do  not  know  what  that 
was  for,  but  I  do  not  question  that  it 
was  given. 


The  point  that  I  am  making  here  is 
that  I  think  each  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  ought  to  call  their  State 
ASCS  office  and  see  if  that  same  in- 
quiry was  made  by  the  USDA  here  in 
Washington  about  whether  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  various  States  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  how  many  acres 
they  own  as  a  farmer,  and  how  much 
payment  they  receive. 

I  am  not  sure  I  know  the  purpose  of 
those  questions  being  asked.  I  do 
happen  to  know,  because  there  was 
contact  between  my  State  ASCS  office 
and  another  State  ASCS  office,  tnat 
at  least  one  other  inquiry  has  been 
made  in  the  50  States  about  two  other 
Senators  in  this  body. 

I  would  think  If  they  wanted  to 
know  this  Information  they  would 
come  directly  to  us  and  ask  us.  Maybe 
it  is  a  normal  thing  to  be  done.  Maybe 
it  is  a  normal  Inquiry  that  they  make 
every  year. 

But  I  do  know  this,  It  was  made  2 
days  ago,  just  prior  to  our  going  on 
this  farm  bill.  I  can  also  say  that  the 
same  inquiry  was  not  made  of  my 
State  ASCS  office  In  regard  to  the  var- 
ious participations  of  our  colleagues  In 
the  other  body. 

My  point  in  using  this  method,  as 
opposed  to  sending  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  is  to  alert  my  colleagues  of  this 
inquiry  if  they  are  interested,  and, 
second,  and  I  will  do  this  more  direct- 
ly, I  am  going  to  ask  Secretary  Block 
what  this  information  is  used  for. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  part  of  my 
remarks.  That  was  not  part  of  what  I 
was  prepared  to  talk  about  this  morn- 
ing. I  just  received  that  call  a  couple 
of  hours  ago. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Did  the  Senator  say 
the  USDA  called  his  State? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Do  you  know  who 
made  the  call? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  do  not  know  the 
person's  name,  but  I  know  It  Is  from 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  area  office. 
That  would  be  the  supervisory  office 
here  In  Washington  of  the  region 
where  Iowa  Is  one  of  the  States.  The 
call  was  made  from  that  office  to  our 
State  ASCS  office.  That  was  reported 
to  me.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  for  the 
other  State  that  I  know  was  Involved. 
I  have  alerted  one  of  the  two  Senators 
from  that  other  State  of  the  fact  that 
a  call  was  made  and  I  told  him  that  he 
could  call  his  State  ASCS  director.  I 
told  him  where  I  got  my  Information. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  second  point  I 
would  like  to  make,  and  this  point  has 
not  yet  been  raised  in  this  debate.  Is  I 
am  sure  when  we  are  talking  about  as- 
pects of  this  bill  that  are  budgeted 
items,  specifically  how  much  this  bill 
is  going  to  cost,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  word  given  to  us  by  some  of  our 
colleagues  that  this  bill  is  so  many  dol- 
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lars  over  budget  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  reduced.  The  reason  for  this  is  be- 
cause there  will  be  a  threat  of  a  veto 
hanging  over  our  heads. 

I  cannot  say  that  anybody  has  told 
me  directly  from  the  White  House  or 
from  the  USDA  that  a  bill  of  this  cost 
which  is  now  before  us  is  going  to  be 
vetoed,  but  that  is  all  you  have  read  in 
the  paper,  that  is  all  you  have  seen  on 
television.  Every  aspect  of  this  farm 
bill  downtown  deals  simply  with  dol- 
lars, with  cost. 

I  think  this  is  a  legitimate  question 
to  pose  before  we  get  very  far  into  this 
debate,  not  onJy  for  the  colleagues  of 
mine  who  might  share  the  position  of 
the  administration  that  we  might  pass 
something  that  is  too  costly,  but  also 
if  someone  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  budget  items  are  not  that  big. 
we  can  get  that  behind  us  and  out  of 
the  way. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  proposition 
to  my  colleagues  and  the  administra- 
tion: Of  all  the  bills  that  I  know  we 
are  going  to  have  before  us  for  consid- 
eration, none  of  those  costs  in  budget 
are  as  costly  as  what  the  farm  pro- 
gram of  1949  would  be.  If  we  do  not 
pass  farm  legislation,  there  is  a  rever- 
sion to  the  1949  legislation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  that  would  cost 
two  to  three  times  anything  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  debate.  In  many 
respects,  again  referring  to  something 
the  administration  has  said  they  do 
not  like  about  some  of  the  legislation 
being  proposed  up  here,  that  there  Is 
too  much  regimentation  In  it,  I  believe 
we  would  all  agree  that  the  1949  law 
has  more  regimentation  in  it  and  more 
cost  than  we  are  going  to  send  down- 
town for  this  President  to  review. 

So  if  the  President  is  concerned  just 
about  cost,  and  that  is  basically  all  we 
have  heard  from  downtown,  then  I 
would  ask,  if  he  vetoes  this,  how  can 
he  legitimatize  his  judgment  of  cost  If 
what  is  left  on  the  books  is  three  times 
more  expensive  than  tuiythlng  we  send 
down  there? 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  President 
would  veto  a  bill  and  he  would  figure 
that  some  other  bill  would  pass,  that 
may  be  legitimate  strategy,  but  I 
would  also  suggest  that  if  Congress 
would  bow  its  back  and  pass  no  legisla- 
tion, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  t)ecause  of  his  veto  of  this  farm 
bill,  is  stuck  with  a  farm  program 
more  costly  than  anything  we  are 
going  to  send  to  him. 

I  think  that  is  the  way  it  has  to  work 
out.  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  will 
work  out.  I  think  if  those  are  the 
facts,  then  I  suggest  two  things:  The 
President  review  and  stop  making  the 
public  comments  on  costs  of  legisla- 
tion, and,  second,  he  consider  where 
we  might  end  up  if  he  does  veto  a  bill. 
He  should  look  positively  at  what  Is 
going  to  be  presented  here  On  the 
bottom    line,    this   would    not    be    as 


costly  as  the  1949  legislation  we  could 
end  up  with. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  will  yield  in  the 
sense  of  whatever  the  rules  are,  that  I 
hold  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  been  laying  out  the  honest  to 
God  truth.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
reflecting  what  the  Governor  of  Iowa 
has  recently  stated  and  I  might  add 
the  Governor  is  of  the  same  party  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

My  question  Is  simply  this:  Some  of 
us  believe  that  in  the  rush  of  conclud- 
ing the  committee  action  on  the  bill, 
there  were  some  points  that  were  over- 
looked by  the  committee  that  are  pos- 
sible actual  savings.  In  other  words,  If 
the  committee  had  looked  directly  at 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  savings,  the 
committee,  I  feel  certain,  would  have 
adopted  some  of  those  savings.  We 
have  been  comparing  the  Senate  bill 
with  the  House-passed  bill.  We  see 
things  in  that  bill  that  are  actual  sav- 
ings and  not  detrimental  to  the  farm 
procedures  of  this  country. 

My  question  Is  this:  Would  the  Sena- 
tor agree,  that  should  we  make  all  the 
possible  savings  that  are  not  detrimen- 
tal to  the  producers  and  their  ability 
to  continue  operation?  And  in  doing  so 
improve  the  farm  bill  by  making  such 
savings,  but  not  to  go  beyond  those 
savings  that  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  producers  themselves? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  asking  me  if  I  would 
agree  with  that,  obviously,  the  answer 
Is  yes.  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  save 
wherever  we  can  and  be  concerned 
about  the  cost.  I  am  only  trying  to 
make  the  point  that  I  am  getting  a 
little  tired  of  veto  threats  when  even 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  admitted 
on  a  major  television  program  a  couple 
of  weekends  ago  that  the  1949  legisla- 
tion was  much  more  expensive.  If  they 
are  just  worried  about  budget  items, 
they  ought  to  be  thinking  In  terms  of 
what  the  result  of  the  veto  can  be. 

I  hope  that  we  have  people  down- 
town who  are  that  forward-looking  In 
the  process,  that  they  know  that  this 
Is  &  fcict 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  makes  a  very  ra- 
tional and  practical  point.  I  suspect 
that  we  shall  have  to  have  a  rather 
thorough  discussion  of  this  very  point 
in  some  detail  so  that  people  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
people  In  the  White  House  and  the 
people  In  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  are  aware  of  these  very 
points,  because  they  are  very  valid. 

To  return  to  the  1949  basic  law  is 
not  very  practical.  To  return  to  what 
we  are  doing  right  now  In  the  current 


year  Is  not  very  practical   as  far  as 
costs  ese  concerned. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment. I  also  fidvlse  the  Senator  that 
there  are  some  cuts  that  can  be  made 
that  are  practical,  that  will  not 
damage  the  agriculture  producers,  and 
that  will  nevertheless  save  some 
money  and  they  do  run  into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  I  ask  him  if  he  would 
like  to  work  with  me  on  developing 
those  types  of  cuts. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
leagues  yielding.  I  was  listening  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  on  the  floor.  I 
picked  up  my  phone  to  call  my  State 
ASCS  director  to  find  out  If  I  have 
had  a  similar  call  on  my  farm.  And  I 
have. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  Big 
Brother-Gestapo  tactics  have  all  of  a 
sudden  come  Into  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Let  us  face  it:  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  and  I  are  both  farmers. 
Our  constituents  know  we  are  farmers. 
Everybody  knows  how  many  acres  we 
have,  they  know  how  many  head  of 
four-legged  losers  I  have  in  my  feed 
lot. 

I  find  it  personally  objectionable  for 
Big  Brother  to  sit  down  In  Washington 
and  call  out  behind  my  back  and  sud- 
denly say.  what  does  the  Senator  get 
in  payments  on  this  program,  that 
program,  and  the  other  program? 
These  are  all  public  records.  As  I  say. 
everybody  in  North  Dakota  and  every- 
body in  Iowa  knows  how  much  farm- 
land Chuck  Grassley  and  Mark  An- 
drews have.  They  know  whether  I 
have  wild  oats  growing  or  whether  my 
2.4. D  applications  work.  In  fact,  they 
drive  by  my  farm,  probably,  more 
often  than  I  do.  That  is  what  is  known 
as  total  disclosure. 

Let  me  also  point  out  for  the  Record 
If  they  are  Interested  down  there  that 
I  do  not  have  any  loans  at  low-interest 
rates  from  Government  entitles. 

Let  me  also  point  out.  and  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  said,  as  long  as  they  want 
to  find  out  about  my  farm  operation 
or  Senator  Grassley's  farm  operation, 
that  I  do  not  owe  any  entity  of  the 
Federal  Government  pass-through 
loans,  and  I  am  not  looking  for  any 
special  deals,  and  I  do  not  have  part- 
ners that  are  In  on  things  going  on. 

My  farm  is  open,  as  it  has  been  for  a 
hundred  years,  to  anybody— our  neigh- 
bors, our  State,  our  people.  They  know 
we  are  farmers,  they  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  are  farmers. 

I  know.  Mr.  President.  I  sort  of  think 
they  elect  us  to  come  douTi  here  be- 
cause they  are  proud  to  have  farmers 
representing  them.  And  all  of  a  sudden 
to  find  out— I  would  not  have  known  it 
if  any  colleague  had  not  brought  it 
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up— that  Big  Brother  over  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  not  have 
enough  to  do  so  they  are  picking  up 
the  phone  to  call  up  and  find  out  what 
kind  of  farm  operation  we  run.  what 
kind  of  program  payments— I  wonder 
if  my  colleague  from  Iowa  could  en- 
lighten me  on  this:  Would  he  suppose 
that  there  might  be  some  idea  of  some 
threat  or  something,  that  they  are 
going  to  call  and  say  that  they  are 
going  to  somehow  cut  off  these  farm 
program  payments?  Or  are  they  some- 
how or  other  saying  that  we  should 
not  participate  in  the  farm  programs 
that  we  inflict  on  other  farmers? 

I  always  figured  that  farm  programs 
force  you  to  cut  back  production  and 
do  all  the  rest  and  you  are  not  doing 
your  dead-level  best  if  you  do  not  co- 
operate with  programs  you  have 
passed  and  foist  on  other  farmers.  Is 
that  not  essentially  the  way  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Iowa  feels? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
and  It  Is  not  too  different  from  the  in- 
timidation that  you  might  get  from 
the  IRS  or  the  Defense  Department  or 
a  lot  of  those  other  agencies  that  we 
have  involvement  with  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  wonder  also.  Mr. 
President,  if  when  they  were  calling 
up  the  different  State  ASCS  offices, 
they  would  call  up  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia or— is  It  Arizona— to  find  out 
John  Norton's  figures,  and  if  they 
would  call  some  of  the  other  States  to 
find  out  about  people  in  the  depart- 
ment? 

These  are  matters  of  public  record. 
This  administration,  without  that  kind 
of  Gestapo  threat,  blackmail,  or  what- 
ever kind  of  tactic  it  is— I  am  wonder- 
ing. I  do  not  think  the  general  public 
likes  it.  These  are  public  figures  that 
they  can  have.  But  let  me  make  this 
point  In  agreement  totally  with  my 
friend  from  Iowa. 

I  wish  they  would  spend  their  tal- 
ents on  giving  us  honest  figures  on 
these  various  parts  of  the  farm  bill  we 
put  together  around  that  table  in  the 
Senate  committee  room.  I  recall  when 
we  had  a  marketing  loan  concept— and 
I  know  my  friend  from  Iowa  supports 
it  because  it  is  a  new  Idea,  it  will  let  us 
be  competitive  In  the  marketplace— 
that  they  phonied  up  the  figures  that 
they  gave  to  us.  On  the  next  day. 
when  we  came  back  at  them  and  said, 
"Look,  you  are  $100  an  acre  off  on 
these  figures,"  they  were  forced  to 
admit  they  were.  But  by  then,  the 
damage  had  been  done. 

I  wish  they  would  spend  a  little 
more  of  their  time,  if  they  have  so 
much  of  it,  in  giving  us  accurate  fig- 
ures on  budget  impact,  giving  us  accu- 
rate figures  on  the  budget  Impact  If  we 
do  not  put  together  a  sensible  Farm 
Program,  and  get  this  information  to 
us  so  that  we  can  do  our  work  based 
on  honest  figures. 


If  they  want  to  know  about  my 
farm,  they  can  just  ask  any  one  of  my 
neighbors.  They  know  about  it.  I  am 
sure  if  they  want  to  know  about  Sena- 
tor Grassley's  farm,  they  can  ask  any 
one  of  his  neighbors.  I  think  farmers 
in  North  Dakota,  farmers  in  Iowa,  and 
farmers  generally  around  this  country 
resent  the  fact  that  while  they  are 
complaining  about  the  money  we  are 
spending  In  agriculture,  we  have 
people  who  are  so  unemployed  In  the 
department  that  major  figures  can 
spend  their  time  to  call  up  behind  our 
backs  and  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
farm  program  payments  we  are  get- 
ting. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  bringing  it 
to  the  floor,  and  I  share  his,  shall  we 
say,  disgust  and.  let  me  add.  surprise 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  tactic  that  is 
going  on  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  first  point  I 
made  in  my  remarks  today;  that  is, 
that  there  has  been  some  followup 
communication  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  a  result  of  my  state- 
ment which  I  made  about  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  making  requests 
about  Senators'  participation  in  the 
Farm  Program.  We  have  been  told  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  had  re- 
quested that  information.  Under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  we  have 
not  found  out  who  that  Member  is.  It 
seems  to  me  like  if  the  USDA  is 
making  that  request  at  the  behest  of  a 
Member  of  Congress,  they  ought  to 
tell  us  who  that  Member  is.  But  I  did 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  do 
have  that  additional  information  now 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  I  did 
not  have  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
I  would  like  to  have  what  I  just  now 
said  inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  clarifi- 
cation at  that  point  In  the  Record. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  this 
was  requested  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Does  the  Senator  mean  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  or  this 
body,  or  do  you  have  any  Information 
on  that,  and  also  does  not  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  allow  us  to 
find  out  who  made  that  request?  That 
ought  to  be  public  information. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  The  information 
that  I  have  now  given  was  information 
my  staff  has  given  me,  their  communi- 
cation with  the  Secretary  s  office,  and 
then  some  information  that  Senator 
Andrews  from  North  Dakota  had 
spoken  with  the  USDA  about,  The 
first  instance  was  there  was  an  indica- 
tion it  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Then  there  was  retraction,  saying  It 


was  a  Member  of  Congress.  Then  as  a 
result  of  several  requests,  not  only  by 
Members  of  this  body,  but  also  by 
members  of  the  press,  that  the  infor- 
mation will  not  be  given  out.  or  at 
least  the  questions  have  not  been  an- 
swered as  to  what  Members  of  Con- 
gress requested  it.  I  would  suggest  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  should 
allow  us  to  have  that  information,  but 
I  presume,  too,  that  the  redtape  of 
getting  it  under  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  would  be  so  great  we  might 
not  know  it  soon  enough  to  do  us 
much  good.  I  would  call  upon  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
forthcoming  with  that  information. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further.  I  would  think  if  any 
Member  of  this  body  or  the  other 
body  would  want  that  information  on 
any  of  us  from  Iowa  or  any  other 
State  they  can  come  and  ask  us.  We 
would  tell  them.  It  is  public  informa- 
tion. They  do  not  have  to  surrepti- 
tiously try  to  go  get  It  anywhere.  It  is 
on  the  record.  There  is  nothing  wTong 
with  anyone  finding  out  that  informa- 
tion. I  find  it  curious.  I  guess,  that 
someone  would  be,  at  this  point  in 
time,  delving  into  something  like  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Very  curious.  I 
would  associate  myself  with  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  may  colleague  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  going  to  speak  to  the  points  of  the 
farm  bill,  but  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  under  a 
tight  schedule.  I  will  relinguish  the 
floor  for  whatever  the  normal  order  of 
biisiness  would  be  and  then  I  will  try 
to  get  the  floor  back  at  a  later  time. 

AMENDMErrr  NO.  8»3 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
any  tobacco  produced  or  processed  with 
the  use  of  a  pesticide  that  is  not  registered 
under  the  Federal  insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticlde  Act) 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    >Mrs. 
Kassebavm  '   The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  :Mr   GoreI 
proposes  a.--;  amendment  numbered  892 

Mr.  GORE  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  459.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

tobacco  pesticide  RKSIDtTES 

Sec.  ,  (a)  Section  213  of  the  Dairy  and 
Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
51  Ir)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 
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"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  tobacco  offered  for  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certification  by  the  importer,  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe,  that  the  tobacco  has  not 
been  produced  or  processed  with  the  use  of 
a  pesticide  that  is  not  registered  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  (7  U.S.C.  135  et  seq). 

"(2)  Any  tobacco  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  to  such  extent  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate, shall  sample  and  test  tobacco  of- 
fered for  importation  on  entry  into  the 
United  States  to  determine  whether  that  to- 
bacco conforms  with  the  certification  re- 
quired under  this  subsection. 

■•(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  that  domestically  produced  tobacco 
is  subject  to  substantially  the  same  require- 
ments with  respect  to  residues  of  any  pesti- 
cide as  apply  to  tobacco  offered  for  importa- 
tion. 

"(5>(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  Flue-cured  or 
Burley  tobacco  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  such  tobacco  may  not 
be  moved  in  commerce  among  the  Stales 
and  shall  he  destroyed  by  the  Secretary. 

■•(B)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to 
tobacco  produced  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thi3  provision  that  receives  price 
support  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)  or  the 
Agrlcutural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et 
seq.).". 

"(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
213(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  subsection"  8uid  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  section". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  213(d) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
suljsection  (e)"  after  "subsection  (a)(1)". 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  let 
me  briefly  explain  this  amendment.  I 
would  hope  that  every  single  Senator 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  vote  in 
favor  of  this  amendment.  It  is  a 
farmer  issue,  and  it  is  simultaneously 
a  consumer  issue.  Briefly,  all  domestic 
tobacco  has  to  be  certified  free  of  pes- 
ticides banned  for  use  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  to  protect  the  consum- 
ers of  tobacco  against  residue  in  the 
tobacco  amd  also  the  farmers  who  use 
the  substances  involved.  But  foreign 
tobacco  imported  into  the  United 
States  does  not  have  to  be  so  certified, 
and  now  the  volume  of  imported  to- 
bacco has  grown  to  where  it  is  one- 
third  of  the  total  tobacco  consumed. 

So  we  have  a  situation  where  Ameri- 
can tobacco  farmers  are  prevented 
from  using  these  chemicals  and  yet 
their  competitors  overseas  ^re  allowed 
to  use  the  same  chemicals.  That  puts 
the  American  tobacco  farmer  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  and  is  one 
among  several  factors  that  has  led  to 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  amount 
of  imported  tobacco  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

Second,  the  American  consumers  of 
tobacco,  who  believe  that  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  chemical  pesticide  laws 
that  prevent  American  tobacco  farm- 


ers from  using  these  banned  sub- 
stances, are  exposed  to  the  very  same 
chemicals  because  one-third  of  all  the 
tobacco  they  consume  has  these  resi- 
dues. If  you  are  in  favor  of  the  tobacco 
farmer  in  Bulgaria,  then  vote  against 
this  amendment  because  Bulgarian 
farmers  can  use  these  banned  pesti- 
cides and  send  them  into  the  United 
States.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  the  to- 
bacco farmer  in  Zimbabwe  and  want  to 
give  that  tobacco  farmer  an  additional 
advantage  over  the  American  tobacco 
farmer,  then  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. If  you  want  to  expose  the  Amer- 
ican tobacco  consumer  to  these  chemi- 
cals that  are  judged  to  be  so  harmful 
they  have  to  be  banned  in  the  United 
States,  then  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau. 
It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  And  I  might 
say  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
Tobacco  Specialist  is  probably  one  of 
the  leading  experts  on  this  matter  in 
the  entir*>  United  States. 

There  are  no  implications  for  GATT. 
I  have  a  study  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  which  I 
will  supply  to  any  Senator  who  is  in- 
terested. If  there  is  enough  interest.  I 
will  put  it  in  the  Record,  but  it  is  so 
lengthy  that  I  do  not  want  to  take 
that  step.  But  suffice  it  to  say.  this 
amendment  is  "GATTable."  a  phrase 
common  in  discussions  of  trade— fair 
trade  and  unfair  trade. 

So  this  amendment.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, has  something  for  everyone.  It  is 
pro  farmer  and  pro  consumer.  It  would 
accomplish  the  modest  objective  of 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  tobacco 
into  this  country  which  uses  pesticides 
and  other  chemicals  which  are  banned 
in  the  United  States.  Let  me  say  this 
amendment  is  very  similar  to  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  67  which  I  introduced  ear- 
lier this  year.  Indeed,  this  was  the 
'•ery  first  bill  that  I  Introduced  upon 
becoming  a  Member  of  this  body.  A 
few  moments  after  I  was  sworn  In  in 
January.  I  introduced  this  legislation. 

It  is  also  very  similar  to  legislation  I 
introduced  last  year  in  the  other  body 
and  legislation  that  has  long  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MetzenbaumI.  He  advocated  it 
vigorously  last  year  in  the  conference 
committee  with  some  success  but  it 
fell  short  of  final  adoption  as  did  my 
legislation  in  the  other  body. 

This  amendment  would  very  simply 
require  imported  tobacco  to  comply 
with  exactly  the  same  pesticide  certifi- 
cation requirements  that  we  currently 
impose  on  American-grow  tobacco.  It 
would  not  impose  any  additional  re- 
strictions whatsoever  on  any  American 
tobacco.  It  would  simply  protect  Amer- 
ican consumers  from  these  harmful 
substances  in  foreign  tobacco  just  as 
the  consumer  is  protected  now  from 
these  substances  in  domestic  tobacco. 


It  is  designed  to  protect  both  the 
American  farmer  and  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  also  de- 
signed to  give  American  farmers  tin  op- 
portunity to  compete  more  fairly  with 
their  foreign  competitors  because  if 
there  was  ever  an  example  of  an 
unfair  trade  practice  that  ought  to  be 
immediately  eliminated,  this  is  it. 

Under  current  law.  we  tie  the  hands 
of  the  American  tobacco  farmer,  tell 
him  he  cannot  use  these  substances— 
incidentally,  I  agree  he  should  not  use 
these  substances  because  they  do  pose 
a  health  risk— but  we  leave  the  foreign 
competitor  totally  free  to  use  these 
harmful  substances  and  simultaneous- 
ly threaten  the  health  of  American 
consumers  and  drive  more  American 
tobacco  farmers  out  of  business. 

In  recent  years,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
amount  of  foreign  tobacco  imported 
into  America  has  increased  dramatical- 
ly up  to  the  point  now  where  one-third 
of  the  tobacco  in  American  cigarettes 
is  imported.  In  1969  our  country  im- 
ported only  9  million  pounds  of  for- 
eign tobacco.  By  1983.  we  were  import- 
ing 240.000  metric  tons  of  tobacco  an- 
nually, an  increase  of  1900  percent 
over  1969.  and  an  increase  of  30  per- 
cent over  1982  alone.  By  1983  imports 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco  exceeded 
$743  million. 

Now,  let  me  state.  Madam  President, 
what  this  amendment  will  and  will  not 
do.  It  will  require  that  imported  tobac- 
co be  certified  as  not  containing  unap- 
proved pesticides  before  it  can  be 
brought  into  this  country. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  require- 
ment that  American  growers  must 
comply  with  before  selling  their  tobac- 
co in  this  country.  American  tobacco 
farmers  are  quite  aware  of  this  issue. 
In  fact,  there  are  very  few  issues  that 
have  provoked  as  much  concern  and 
response  from  tobacco  farmers  as  this 
unfairness  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  In  the  United  States  today  tobac- 
co farmers  have  to  abide  by  strict  reg- 
ulations. These  regulations  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  number  of  pesticides  and 
other  chemicals  such  as  DDT.  dieldrin. 
endrin.  toxaphene.  and  others,  all  of 
which  have  been  banned  for  health 
reasons,  and  yet  we  have  absolutely  no 
restrictions  whatsoever  on  tobacco 
being  imported  into  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  these  very  same  chemi- 
cals and  pesticides.  In  fact,  no  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  knows  or 
keeps  track  of  what  pesticides  or  other 
chemicals  are  being  used  on  tobacco 
being  imported  into  the  United  States 
despite  the  potential  health  hazard 
Imposed  by  this  problem  and  despite 
this  disadvantage  to  the  American  to- 
bacco farmer. 

Our  failure  to  act  harms  America's 
tobacco  farmers  seriously  and  jeopard- 
izes the  50  to  54  million  Americans 
who  smoke.  Six  hundred  billion  ciga- 
rettes a  year  are  smoked  by  Ameri- 


cans, one-third  of  the  tobacco  in  those 
cigarettes  comes  from  foreign  produc- 
ers, yet  we  have  no  information  about 
what  hazardous  substances  contami- 
nate that  tobacco.  We  do  not  even 
have  records  of  the  countries  from 
which  we  import  and  have  never  at- 
tempted to  determine  what  their  poli- 
cies are  with  regard  to  substances 
banned  for  use  in  the  United  States. 
How  can  the  American  farmer  com- 
pete? How  can  American  consumers 
protect  themselves,  if  we  do  not  even 
collect  this  vital  information? 

There  is  serious  reason  for  concern. 
Turkey.  Bulgaria.  Lebanon,  and  Zim- 
babwe are  all  large  suppliers  of  im- 
ported tobacco  leaf;  yet,  the  only 
survey  ever  done  about  the  use  of  pes- 
ticic'es  and  other  chemicals  used 
abroad,  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
State  Department,  produced  no  infor- 
mation about  the  chemicals  used  in 
those  countries.  What  the  survey  did 
reveal  is  that  many  countries  do 
permit  the  use  of  pesticides  banned 
from  use  in  the  United  States.  For  ex- 
ample, tobacco  from  Thailand  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States:  but  we 
know  that  Thailand  permits  the  use  of 
DDT;  dieldrin.  and  endrin.  each  of 
which  has  been  banned  in  this  country 
for  health  reasons.  In  the  Philippines, 
the  only  chemical  banned  is  DDT.  In 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  DDT  is 
used  to  treat  the  soil.  And  evidence  is 
accumulating  that  DDT  is  the  pesti- 
cide of  choice  in  Brazil,  a  country  from 
whom  we  are  importing  massive  and 
increasing  amount  of  burley  tobacco. 
Unfortunately,  what  we  know  about 
this  issue  is  still  less  than  what  we  do 
not  know,  where  the  use  of  pesticides 
in  these  foreign  countries  is  con- 
cerned. This  amendment  would  give  us 
that  information. 

To  some,  the  bill  may  appear  to  be 
motivated  by  protectionist  concerns. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  bill  only  seeks  to  place  for- 
eign producers  of  tobacco  on  the  same 
ground  as  our  American  farmers.  The 
United  States  not  only  has  a  right  to 
impose  those  health  and  safety  restric- 
tions on  Imported  products,  it  has  an 
obligation  to  its  citizens  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
imported  tobacco  to  be  exempt  from 
these  requirements.  What  this  bill 
does  with  regard  to  tobacco,  we  al- 
ready do  for  most  products  imported 
into  the  United  States.  For  example, 
we  require  importers  of  foreign  auto- 
mobiles to  meet  our  pollution  and 
safety  standards.  Importers  of  machin- 
ery and  consumer  products  are  re- 
quired to  comply  with  health  and 
safety  standards  applicable  to  all  prod- 
ucts sold  in  the  United  States.  We  al- 
ready also  require  cigarette  packages 
imported  in  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  the  labeling  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act.  The  United  States 
would    not    be    the    first   country    to 


impose  the  requirements  I  am  propos- 
ing. West  Germany  has  gone  even  fur- 
ther by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
tobacco  containing  any  chemical  or  ad- 
ditive not  on  an  approved  list. 

In  conclusion,  the  amendment  repre- 
sents a  cautious,  reasonable  approach 
to  a  potentially  serious  problem.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  directly  benefits 
both  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  consumer.  And  it  is  a  classic 
example  of  action  that  we  can  take  to 
ensure  that  our  farmers  are  playing  on 
a  level  field,  without  endangering  our 
trade  relationships. 

Madam  President,  I  am  honored  to 
offer  this  amendment  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasseh]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  to  whom  I  referred 
earlier  and  to  whose  efforts  I  referred 
earlier. 

The  amendment  embodies  a  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  and  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes].  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser].  and  myself.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  this  is  an  attractive 
amendment,  the  thrust  of  which  I  sup- 
port. I  did  not  see  the  draft  of  his 
amendment  until  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  I  feel  obliged  to  ask  the  Senator 
his  intent,  just  for  the  purpose  of  leg- 
islative history. 

On  page  1.  the  Senator's  amendment 
states: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  tobacco  offered  for  importation 
into  the  United  States  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certification  by  the  Importer,  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  *  *  * 

Does  the  Senator  contemplate  that 
each  hogshead  of  tobacco  be  certified? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
the  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  On  page  1 

Mr.  GORE.  I  heard  the  last  part.  It 
was  just  the  last  sentence. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
template that  each  hogshead  of  tobac- 
co shall  be  plugged  and  examined? 

Mr.  GORE.  Each  what? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Each  hogshead,  each 
container  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  response,  the  Import- 
er would  have  to  certify  that  each 
shipment  of  tobacco  and  all  tobacco 
imported  by  that  importer  meets  the 
requirements.  The  inspection  process 
for  verifying  the  certification  would 
not  require  that  each  container  be 
sampled,  because  they  could  sample 
and  test,  according  to  the  second  page, 
subsection  3,  as  follows: 


The  Secretary,  tc  such  extent  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, shall  sample  and  test  tobacco  offered 
for  importation  on  entry  into  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  that  tobacco 
conforms  with  the  certification  required 
under  this  subsection. 

The  process  is  intended  to  be  similar 
to  the  one  that  is  used  for  American 
farmers.  They  have  to  certify  all  that, 
but  there  are  just  samples  that  are 
tested. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  referred 
to  the  portion  on  page  2,  beginning  on 
line  7,  that  appeared  to  present  the 
possibility  of  a  contradiction.  What 
the  Senator  is  saying,  then,  in  effect, 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  he  is  not  saying 
that  this  amendment  would  mandate 
that  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  be  ex- 
amined. That  would  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  consumer.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  correct,  and 
that  is  an  important  clarification,  be- 
cause the  amendment  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
inspect  every  single  leaf  that  is  im- 
ported. Far  from  it.  The  Secretary  can 
determine  the  appropriate  way  to  set 
up  a  sample  testing  procedure.  Howev- 
er, the  person  importing  the  tobacco 
must  certify  that  all  the  'obacco  that 
importer  brings  into  the  country  is 
free  and  clear,  just  as  an  American  to- 
bacco farmer  has  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HELMS.  On  line  21  of  page  2, 
the  Senator  is  saving,  in  effect,  that 
this  would  begin  with  the  1986  crop. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  intended  to  operate 
prospectively,  and  it  applies  only  to  to- 
bacco produced  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  provision.  It  would  not 
apply  to  any  tobacco  that  was  pro- 
duced before  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator's 
amendment  makes  sense,  particularly 
when  one  considers  that  we  have  a  to- 
bacco program  reform  proposal  in  the 
reconciliation  bill,  which  is  intended 
and  would  in  fact  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  enormously  the  amount  of 
Imported  tobacco.  1  think  the  Senator 
may  have  a  little  bit  of  that  in  his 
mind  with  his  amendment. 

1  have  become  disturbed  over  a 
period  of  several  years  at  the  growing 
percentage  of  imported  tobacco,  laying 
aside  the  pesticide  content,  and  our 
legislation  was  drawn  with  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  tobacco  com- 
panies to  use  more  domestic  tobacco. 

I  think  the  Senator,  while  he  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  health  of  the 
American  people,  and  so  am  I.  is  also 
mindful  that  this  may  serve  more  than 
one  purpose. 
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So,  that  is  the  upside  of  it.  It  should 
protect  the  health  of  the  American 
people  by  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  tobacco  containing  pesticides  and 
other  chemicals  that  are  not  permit- 
ted in  this  country. 

The  Senator  is  right.  The  farmer 
growing  the  imported  tobacco  is  not 
subjected  to  the  same  pesticide  restric- 
tions as  the  American  farmer  and  ob- 
viously that  is  not  fair  and  that  is  the 
point  the  Senator  made  and  made  elo- 
quently. 

The  implementation  as  we  have  just 
discussed  of  this  amendment  could 
result  in  a  decrease  in  imported  tobac- 
co. That,  as  the  Prince  of  Derimark 
once  said,  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  and  I  feel 
obliged  to  mention  it.  is  the  Senator  is 
certain,  and  I  take  his  word  for  it.  that 
it  would  not  violate  GATT  or  any 
other  agreements. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield  on  that  particular  point.  I  asked 
the  Congressional  Research  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  do  a 
lengthy  study  of  that  legal  question 
and  what  their  response  boiled  down 
to.  in  essence,  is  that  this  amendment 
would  not  do  anything  that  could  be 
construed  as  a  violation  of  GATT. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  encouraging. 

Madam  President,  the  USDA  re- 
quires, as  the  Senator  knows,  as  a  con- 
dition of  price  support  eligibility,  that 
our  farmers— our  producers— certify 
that  they  have  not  used  DDT.  TDE. 
Toxaphene.  or  endrin  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  tobacco.  Even  if  the 
American  grower  has  used  the  restrict- 
ed pesticide  he  is  still  eligible  to  have 
his  tobacco  graded  and  marketed.  The 
importer  would  be  denied  marketing 
opportunity  under  this  provision. 

Madam  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
forbear,  let  me  consult  with  my  staff 
for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield,  while  he  is  conferring  here. 
Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  BingamanI  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  again  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  which 
led  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  No.  1.  I  would  also 
like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment and  then.  No.  2.  and  this  is  not  a 
facetious  comment  but  I  would  like  to 
know.  First  of  all.  I  obviously  support 
his  amendment  or  I  would  not  cospon- 
sor it.  and  I  very  much  support  the  di- 
rection that  the  Senator  is  going  and  I 
could  have  said  the  same  thing  earlier 
today  to  Senator  Pressler  on  his 
amendment. 


But  in  what  might  appear  to  be  a  fa- 
cetious comment  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
your  amendment  has  been  cleared  by 
the  State  Department.  And  obviously 
the  Senator  probably  has  not  even 
asked  the  State  Department  and  I 
hope  he  has  not. 

Let  me  say  why  I  make  that  point.  I 
remember  the  years  when  I  was  in  the 
other  body,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee served  in  that  other  body  as 
well,  I  served  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee over  there  and  I  remember 
many  a  time  some  of  us  tried  to  get 
similar  amendments  adopted  through 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
we  were  very  unsuccessful.  Maybe  the 
environment  is  different.  I  hope  it  is, 
because  I  want  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  become  law. 

But  I  remember  at  some  of  the  nego- 
tiations right  in  markup  sessions  we 
not  only  had  people  from  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  there  but  we  had 
people  from  the  State  Department 
called  in,  and  they  very  much  oppose 
this  sort  of  an  amendment.  Somehow 
it  was  treading  on  their  turf.  It  would 
maybe  bring  about  bad  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  just  as  if  that  ought  to  be 
the  primary  purpose  or  primary  con- 
sideration as  opposed  to  the  Senator's 
primary  consideration  of  putting  the 
consumer  of  America  first. 

So.  I  hope  the  Senators  amendment 
would  call  to  attention  for  my  col- 
leagues another  point,  a  point  in  a 
larger  setting.  What  I  would  like  to 
have  my  colleagues  consider  in  the 
next  2  weeks  of  debate  on  farm  legisla- 
tion is  the  extent  to  which  so  many 
things  have  affected  agriculture  ad- 
versely. To  a  large  extent  we  have  had 
a  preeminence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  those  policy  decisions  and  to 
that  extent  it  has  hurt  agriculture  tre- 
mendously. 

In  consideration  of  this,  I  am  sure 
the  points  are  going  to  be  made  that 
the  reason  agriculture  is  in  bad  shape 
is  that  we  had  high  support  prices. 
But  there  are  a  lot  of  things  done  by 
nonagrlcultural  interests  and  policy 
decisions  in  that  area  that  have  been 
very  detrimental  to  agriculture.  One 
of  those  has  been  that  we  have  had  an 
inconsistent  policy  for  the  consumers 
of  this  country  that  somehow  some 
pesticides  and  other  additives  would  be 
bad  if  those  additives  were  put  on  do- 
mestic crops  but  they  were  OK  In  the 
case  of  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

That  has  been  very  costly  but  most 
Important  It  has  been  very  unfair  and 
It  has  been  unfair  both  to  the  farmer 
and  It  has  been  unfair  to  our  con- 
sumer. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  with 
the  Indulgence  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  I  apologize  for  pre- 
suming to  yield  earlier.  It  is  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  quite  all  right. 
I  enjoyed  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
said.  I  shall  tell  the  Senate  what  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  saying.  He  is 
saying  that  the  State  Department  has 
an  African  desk,  a  South  American 
desk,  a  European  desk,  an  Asian  desk. 
The  Senator  said  it  is  about  time  the 
State  Department  had  an  American 
desk.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  OK. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grasslty]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion that  he  assures  me  is  not  face- 
tious I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  I  did  not  take  the  step  of 
asking  the  State  Department  for 
formal  clearance  on  the  amendment. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  shown  them 
that  courtesy,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  record.  I  introduced  it  as  legisla- 
tion in  January.  I  introduced  it  last 
year.  It  has  been  debated  by  many 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  other 
body  who  have  long  favored  an  idea 
similar  to  this  one. 

The  State  Department  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  register  its  ob- 
jections to  this  particular  amendment 
If  it  wishes  to. 

The  only  thing  that  I  could  conceive 
of  them  objecting  to  would  be  its 
Intersection  with  GATT  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier  because  It  Imposes  on 
Imported  tobacco  only  exactly  those 
requirements  imposed  on  our  domestic 
producers,  it  poses  no  problems  under 
GATT. 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man yielding  to  me  for  that  inter- 
change. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 

I  apologize  for  the  delay  but,  as  I 
say.  I  just  saw  the  ajnendment  right 
after  the  Senator  offered  it.  I  feel 
obliged  to  have  as  much  legislative  his- 
tory as  I  can. 

On  page  2.  line  18.  the  Senator's 
amendment  states:  "Such  tobacco  may 
not  be  moved  in  commerce  among  the 
States  and  shall  be  destroyed  by  the 
Secretary.  " 

Just  for  the  record,  who  pays  for  the 
destroyed  tobacco?  What  is  the  Intent 
of  the  Senator  with  respect  to  that? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  source  of  the  fund- 
ing for  that  would  be  *he  same  as  the 
source  of  funding  for  destroying 
American  tobacco  which  Is  found  to  be 
In  violation  of  that  same  requirement. 
Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  apologize  to  the  chair- 
man in  saying  that  I  presume  that 
that  source  of  funding  is  the  Tobacco 
Program,  but  I  do  not  have  the  precise 
answer  to  the  chairman's  question  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Frankly,  neither  do  I.  I 
will  tell  the  Senator  that  I  think  it 
may  be  a  good  idea  if  perhaps  we 
could  have  a  colloquy  subsequent  to 
the  consideration  of  the  the  amend- 
ment just  to  make  the  legislative  his- 
tory clear  as  to  the  Senator's  intent.  If 
he  will  agree  to  that,  we  could  get  to- 
gether, or  our  representatives  can  get 
together  and  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean, 
have  a  colloquy  after  the  amendment 
is  adopted? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  important  thing  is 
the  thrust  of  the  amendment  but  it  is 
also  important  to  have  the  Senator's 
intent  and,  thereby,  the  Senate's 
Intent,  presuming  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  approved. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  delighted  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Madam  President,  I  am  predisposed 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  It 
to  conference. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Madam  President, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]. 

The  amendment  (No.  892)  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  pending  business,  I  be  allowed 
to  make  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  amendment  No.  892. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
smd  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  sunendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Conclusions  of  later  proceedings.) 

AMKNDMrrrr  no.  8*3 

(Purpose;  To  extend  the  authorization  for 

appropriations  for  the  Federal  Insecticide, 

Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  through 

fLscal  year  1986) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
893. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  445.  beginning  on  line  10.  strike 
out  the  comma  after  -ST. 067. 300"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "necessary"  on  line  12. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Madam  President, 
I  understand  the  managers  of  the  bill 
are  favorable  to  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  substitute  a  1-year 
reauthorization  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenlicide  Act 
for  the  2-year  reauthorization  current 
ly  contained  in  the  farm  bill  As  prlnoi 
pal  author  of  the  FIFRA  reform 
amendments.  S.  1303,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  campaign  for  pesticide 
reform,  representing  over  40  con 
sumer,  environmental  and  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  the  National  Agricultur- 
al Chemicals  Association,  with  100 
members,  have  recently  reached  basic 
agreement  on  FIFRA  amendments 
which  they  intend  to  submit  soon  for 
our  consideration.  For  more  than  a 
decade,  the  need  for  FIFRA  reform 
has  been  the  subject  of  substantial 
controversy  between  industry  and  en- 
vironmentalists. This  agreement  be- 
tween traditional  antagonists  is  a  sub- 
stantial breakthrough.  A  1-year  reau- 
thorization will  permit  the  committee 
to  consider  this  consensus  legislation 
promptly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin's  simendment  to  substitute 
a  1-year  reauthorization  of  FIFRA  for 
the  2-year  reauthorization  that  is  pres- 
ently contained  in  this  legislation.  A  1- 
year  reauthorization  for  fiscal  year 
1986  will  preserve  FIFRA's  legal  au- 
thority, while  allowing  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  sufficient  time  to 
consider  and  review  the  so-called  com- 
promise agreement. 

We  expect  to  receive  recommended 
statutory  language  soon  which  reflects 
the  industry-environmental  agree- 
ment. I  am  encouraged  that  negotia- 
tions on  controversial  FIFRA  amend- 
ments have  produced  such  a  consen- 
sus, and  believe  this  compromise  lan- 
guage will  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  review  of 
the  FIFRA  statute  next  year. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  pleaded  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  Intends  to  review 
the  FIFRA  law  next  year.  It  is  the 
view  of  this  Senator  that  this  law  is 
vital  to  protection  of  public  health  and 
the  environment  from  adverse  effects 
of  pesticides.  Unfortunately,  the  Pesti- 
cide Regulatory  Program  has  not 
worked  as  well  as  it  should  in  some 
areas.  This  Senator  believes  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  In  the  law. 

It  is  encouraging  that  representa- 
tives of  the  agricultural  chemicals  in- 
dustry and  the  environmental  commu- 
nity have  agreed  with  one  another  on 
certain  amendments.  I  commend  them 
for  their  efforts.  Whether  the  areas  of 
agreement  will  expand,  or  even  survive 
to  debate  over  issues  not  yet  agreed, 
remain  to  be  seen.  Whatever  the  out- 


come of  those  discussions,  this  Senator 
wishes  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  willingness  to  take  on 
this  important  task.  The  )oh  will  not 
be  easv.  but  it  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr  DURENBERGER  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from.  Vermont. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Toxic  Substances  and  Environmental 
Oversight.  I  too  am  concerned  at)OUt 
the  problems  that  pesticide  chemicals 
can  cause.  Numerous  witnesses  at  sub- 
committee hearings  have  described 
problems  with  contaminated  ground 
water,  contaminated  foodstuffs,  and 
inadequate  or  incorrect  data  on  pesti- 
cide toxicity.  The  time  is  right  to 
being  a  review  of  the  pesticide  law  in 
order  to  see  whether  it  can  be 
strengthened  m  appropriate  places. 

Mr.  MELCHER  Madam  President, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROXMIRE]. 

The  amendment  (No.  893)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  very  much 
for  accepting  the  amendment,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

AMZNDMEirr  NO.  894 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  REA  financed  electric 
and  telephone  systems  from  eligibility  re- 
strictions on  borrowing  from  the  banks  for 
cooperatives) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Madam  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  DakoU  [Mr,  An- 
drews] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

894 

Mr  ANDREWS.  Madam  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sec  -  Sectiori  3  8  cf  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  (12  U.S.C.  2129)  IS  amended  by— 

(1)    Inserting      (li"     immediately    before 
Ar.y  &ss(X'!atlon";  and 

2  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (2)  as  follows: 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  cooperatives  and  other  entitles 
which  have  received  a  loan,  loan  commit- 
ment, or  loan  guarantee  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  or  a  loan  or 
loan  commitment  from  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank,  or  which  have  been  certified 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrlfl- 
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cation  Administration  to  be  eligible  for  such 
a  loan,  loan  commitment,  or  loan  guarantee, 
and  subsidiaries  of  such  cooperatives  or 
other  entities,  shall  also  be  eligible  to 
borrow  'rom  a  bank  for  cooperatives." 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Madam  President, 
the  pending  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  Farm  Credit  System's 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  to  extend 
credit  to  all  rural  utilities  that  partici- 
pate in  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. 

Under  current  law.  60  percent  of  the 
members  of  a  rural  utility  cooperative 
must  be  farmers  for  the  cooperative  to 
be  eligible  for  financing  through  the 
Banks  for  Cooperatives.  This  restric- 
tive eligiblity  requirement  eliminates 
the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  as  a  sup- 
plemental source  of  credit  for  most  of 
the  2,000  rural  utilities  that  partici- 
pate in  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration programs. 

By  amending  current  law  to  modify 
the  restrictive  eligibility  requirement, 
rural  utilities  will  be  provided  an  addi- 
tional nongovernmental  source  of 
credit.  However.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  authority  will  not  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  financing  provided  by 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion as  authorized  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act. 

Rather,  this  authority  will  be  used 
primarily  to  provide  supplemental  fi- 
nancing in  conjunction  with  low-inter- 
est REA  loans  to  electric  cooperatives 
under  criteria  approved  by  Congress. 
Under  current  law,  REA  can  require 
electric  borrowers  to  obtain  up  to  30 
percent  of  their  financing  from  sup- 
plemental sources.  In  addition,  this  au- 
thority will  enable  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems and  their  subsidiaries  to  obtain 
financing  for  certain  projects  that  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  telephone  systems  service  area. 
Many  of  these  projects  undertaken  by 
rural  telephon?  systems  involve  so- 
called  nonact  purposes— meaning  that 
such  projects  are  ineligible  for  REA  fi- 
nancing under  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act.  These  nonact  purposes  usual- 
ly involve  providing  of  communica- 
tions services— such  as  cable  television 
facilities  and  cellular  radio  facilities 
that  serve  both  rural  and  nonrural 
users. 

As  a  result  of  divestiture  and  deregu- 
lation, many  essential  communication 
services  involve  both  unregulated  and 
regulated  services.  Generally,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
State  regulatory  agencies  require  un- 
regulated operations  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  regulated  activities.  This  is 
to  ensure  that  telephone  users  are  not 
subsidizing  unregulated  commercial 
ventures. 

Many  rural  telephone  systems  estab- 
lish subsidiary  companies  to  satisfy 
State  and  Federal  regulators  that  rev- 
enues from  regulated  operations  are 
not  mixed  with  revenues  from  unregu- 


lated operations.  In  many  cases,  these 
unregulated  subsidiary  operations  pro- 
vide valuable  services  to  rural  consum- 
ers and  essential  revenues  for  rural 
telephone  systems  although  such  sub- 
sidiaries generally  do  not  qualify  for 
REA  loans. 

As  indicated,  the  amendment  has 
been  designed  to  enable  the  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  to  provide  for  the  unmet 
credit  needs  of  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone utilities  and  related  subsidiar- 
ies. In  addition.  I  believe  rural  con- 
sumers will  receive  a  significant  bene- 
fit in  the  form  of  more  reasonable  util- 
ity rates  if  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved. 

Finally.  I  will  note  that  the  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Telephone  Coopera- 
tive Association,  and  the  Rural  Tele- 
com Association. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  the 
Senators  amendment  is  a  good  one.  It 
would  amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  to 
authorize  all  borrowers  who  partici- 
pate in  the  loan  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  obtain  credit  from  the 
Farm  Credit  System's  Banks  for  Coop- 
eratives. 

This  amendment,  by  authorizing  all 
rural  utilities  that  participate  in  REA 
programs  to  obtain  credit  from  the 
Banks  for  Cooperatives,  will  provide 
an  alternative  source  of  urisubsidized 
credit  for  borrowers  who  might  other- 
wise be  templed  to  rely  on  Federal 
credit  programs.  I  believe  that  is  a  de- 
sirable objective.  We  need  to  encour- 
age greater  reliance  on  nongovernmen- 
tal sources  of  credit. 

I  want  to  emphasize  two  additional 
points  about  this  amendment. 

First,  the  amendment  deals  only 
with  rural  utility  financing.  This  pro- 
posal is  not  designed,  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota,  to  be  part  of 
an  emergency  farm  credit  assistance 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  legislation  of  that  nature 
will  be  considered  as  a  separate  bill 
after  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
conducted  hearings. 

Second,  this  amendment  will  not  get 
the  Farm  Credit  System  into  a  new 
line  of  business.  That  is  correct.  Is  It 
not? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  For  nearly  15  years, 
the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  have  been 
authorized  to  extend  credit  to  rural 
utilities  that  meet  certain  eligibility 
requirements.  The  Banks  for  Coopera- 
tives currently  have  outstanding  loans 
or  loan  commitments  in  excess  of  $2.4 
billion  to  rural  utilities. 

In  1971.  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
were  authorized  to  provide  financing 


to  those  rural  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives  in  which  80  percent  of 
the  voting  control  was  held  by  farmers 
and  ranchers.  In  1975.  that  threshold 
was  reduced  to  70  percent  of  the 
voting  control.  With  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  Amendments  of  1980.  it  was  fur- 
ther reduced  to  60  percent  of  the 
voting  control. 

Despite  these  periodic  adjustments, 
the  restrictive  eligibility  requirement 
has  proved  to  be  Increasingly  unwork- 
able for  most  rural  utility  coopera- 
tives—given the  ever  changing  demo- 
graphics of  rural  America.  Urban 
sprawl,  the  diminishing  number  of 
farms,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
nonfarm  residents  in  rural  areas  will 
continue  to  decrease  the  number  of 
rural  utilities  eligible  to  borrow  from 
the  Banks  for  Cooperatives. 

These  points  were  brought  up 
during  the  farm  bill  hearings  that 
were  conducted  In  the  spring  of  1985 
and  the  amendment  Is  designed  to  ad- 
dress that  Issue. 

As  Indicated,  the  amendment  does 
not  require  the  expenditure  of  tax  dol- 
lars, nor  does  It  create  any  new  bu- 
reaucracies. In  addition.  It  is  my  un 
derstanding  that  the  administration 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
support  the  amendment. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  pending  amendment  be 
cause  It  would  better  enable  the  Farm 
Credit  System's  Banks  for  Coopera 
tlves  to  serve  the  needs  of  rural  elec 
trie  and  telephone  systems  and  the 
consumers  those  systems  serve. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
authorize  the  Banks  for  Cooperatives 
to  extend  credit  to  all  cooperatives  and 
other  entitles  which  have  received  a 
loan,  loan  commitment,  or  loan  guar- 
antee from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  or  a  loan  or  loan  com 
mltment   from   the   Rural   Telephone 
Bank,  or  which  have  been  certified  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec 
trlficatlon  Administration  to  be  ellgi 
ble  for  such  a  loan,  loan  commitment, 
or  loan  guarantee,  and  subsidiaries  of 
such  cooperatives  or  other  entities. 

This  authority  would  be  In  addition 
to  the  authority  provided  under  cur 
rent  law. 

Under  current  law.  Banks  for  Coop- 
eratives are  authorized  to  extend 
credit  to  rural  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives  In  which  farmers  account 
for  at  least  60  percent  of  the  voting 
members.  This  restrictive  eligibility  re- 
quirement eliminates  the  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  as  a  source  of  credit  for 
most  of  the  utility  systems  that  serve 
rural  areas. 

Because  of  the  restrictive  eligibility 
requirement,  rural  utilities  are  denied 
access  to  a  source  of  credit  based  on 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 


the  utilities  or  lenders.  A  utility  be- 
comes Ineligible  for  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tive financing  when  service  is  ex- 
tended to  the  household  that  causes 
the  fraction  of  farmers  In  the  service 
area  to  drop  one  person  below  60  per- 
cent. Since  most  States  require  utili- 
ties to  serve  every  customer  In  the 
service  area,  rural  utilities  have  no 
control  over  the  proportion  of  farmers 
to  nonfarmers  served. 

In  addition,  by  conforming  the 
Banks  for  Cooperatives'  eligibility  re- 
quirement for  utility  lending  to  that 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, an  unnecessary  restriction  on 
the  marketplace  will  be  eliminated. 
This  win  ensure  that  rural  consumers 
receive  the  benefits  of  competition— in 
the  form  of  lower  utility  rates. 

In  recent  years,  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems  financed  through 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion have  found  It  necessary  to  diversi- 
fy operations  to  replace  revenues  lost 
as  a  revenue  of  conservation  practices 
In  the  electric  industry  and  divestiture 
and  deregulation  In  the  telephone  in- 
dustry. Financing  for  those  diversified 
operations  is  generally  not  available 
under  programs  administered  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
This  amendment  Is  Intended  to  supple- 
ment, but  not  supplant.  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  financing. 

To  ensure  that  rural  utilities  are 
able  to  fully  benefit  from  the  author- 
ity provided  under  this  amendment, 
the  administration  should  work  with 
the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  and  other 
lenders  in  developing  a  responsible 
lien  accommodation  policy.  This 
amendment  and  a  workable  lien  ac- 
commodation policy  will  protect  the 
Government's  interest  and  provide 
rural  utilities  access  to  financing  that 
is  needed  but  not  currently  available 
through  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  this 
amendment,  the  Banks  for  Coopera- 
tives, like  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, will  be  authorized  to 
extend  credit  to  certain  rural  utilities 
that  are  not  organized  as  cooperatives. 
This  is  particularly  important  to  Ne- 
braska since  the  electric  utility  sys- 
tems that  serve  my  State  are  publicly 
owned  and  are  not  organized  as  coop- 
eratives. In  addition,  about  750  rural 
telephone  companies  that  are  not  or- 
ganized as  cooperatives  but  that  are  el- 
igible for  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration would  become  eligible  for  Bank 
for  Cooperative  financing  under  this 
amendment. 

Since  1971.  when  the  Banks  for  Co- 
operatives were  first  authorized  to 
extend  credit  to  utility  cooperatives 
that  could  meet  the  restrictive  eligibil- 
ity requirement,  the  Banks  for  Coop- 
eratives have  demonstrated  a  firm 
commitment  to  serving  the  needs  of 
rural  utilities.  The  Banks  for  Coopera- 


tives have  many  strengths  to  offer:  EIs- 
tablished  large  funding  capacity,  in- 
dustry knowledge,  favorable  interest 
rates,  diverse  loan  portfolios,  a  com- 
mitment to  serving  the  needs  of  rural 
America,  as  well  as  a  service-oriented 
cooperative  philosophy. 

This  proposal  Is  supported  by  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  and  the  National  Tele- 
phone Cooperative  Association.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion has  testified  In  support  of  this 
type  of  legislation  and  I  understand 
the  administration  has  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  894)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  wais  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yielding. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  895 

(Purpose:  To  extend  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Cost  of  Production  Standards 
Review  Board  and  provide  that  a  member 
may  serve  on  such  Board  for  one  or  more 
terms) 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.   Kasse- 

BACMl.  for  herself  and  Mr.  Dole,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  895. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  459.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  COST  Of  PRODUCTION 
STANDARDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

Sec.  .  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1006 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981  (7 
U.S.C.  4102(c))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  A  person  may  serve  as  a  meml)er  of 
the  Board  for  one  or  more  terms.". 


(b)  Section  1014  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
4110)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Dole.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  reauthorize 
the  National  Agricultural  Cost  of  Pro- 
duction Standards  Review  Board.  This 
advisory  board  was  first  established  by 
the  1981  farm  bill  to  review  the  accu- 
racy and  adequacy  of  the  cost-of-pro- 
ductlon  methodology  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  Board 
has  been  instrumental  in  determining 
specific  costs  associated  with  produc- 
tion agriculture  and  seeing  that 
USDA's  figures  accurately  reflect 
these  costs. 

This  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  limits  that  Board  members  may 
only  serve  two  terms.  Currently  many 
experienced  Board  members  would 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  Boso-d  in 
a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  have  consistency  of  those  who 
would  continue  to  serve  with  the  back- 
ground of  information  they  have  gar- 
nered through  the  service  they  have 
already  given  from  the  infancy,  so  to 
speak,  of  this  newborn.  I  understand 
that  this  same  provision  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  House  farm  bill.  H.R. 
2100.  and  I  appreciate  the  support  of 
the  majority  leader.  I  believe  it  has 
also  been  cleared  by  the  managers  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  move  its  adoption,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
Senator  Kassebaum's  amendment  re- 
garding the  National  Agricultural  Cost 
of  Production  Standards  Review 
Board  which  she  was  instrimiental  in 
establishing  as  part  of  the  1981  farm 
bill.  I  understand  the  House  has  taken 
similar  action  and  it  is  appropriate  to 
confirm  the  important  mission  this 
Board  undertakes  by  approving  reau- 
thorization language  in  the  Senate 
farm  bill  as  well. 

PURPOSE 

The  makeup  of  the  Board  consists  of 
seven  farmers,  three  general  members 
with  the  education  and  background 
needed  to  assess  the  production  costs 
associated  with  the  major  agricultural 
commodities  and  a  designee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Hopefully 
this  mix  of  farmers  working  with  agri- 
cultural professionals  will  provide  a 
practical  "hands  on  approach  to  de- 
termining national  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction figures  and  provide  useful 
advice  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
regarding  such  methodology. 

IMPROVED  LANGUAGE 

This  amendment  also  removes  the 
cap  on  the  number  of  terms  each 
member  can  serve.  Since  much  of  the 
data  reviewed  by  Board  members  is  of 
a  technical  nature,  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  consistent  level  of  exper- 
tise among  members  in  order  to  com- 
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plete  the  Board's  review  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction data. 

Mr.  President,  adopting  the  amend- 
ment will  benefit  farmers  through  the 
development  of  more  accurate  meth- 
odologies reflective  of  today's  agricul- 
tural economy. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority has  reviewed  the  amendment 
and  has  no  objection  to  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  support  it.  The  amend- 
ment, as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  said,  will  simply 
extend  the  National  Agricultural  Cost- 
of-Production  Standau-ds  Review 
Board  through  1989.  It  would  also 
eliminate  the  two-term  limitation  for 
Board  members.  As  Senator  Melcheh 
said  this  morning.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  have  accurate  cost  estimates 
on  production.  This  amendment  will 
certainly  take  us  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
introducing  this  amendment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Its  adoption. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  appreciate  that  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  895)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXlTDIIKirT  NO.  «•« 

(Purpoae:  To  require  the  development  of 
new  means  of  establishing  grain  classifica- 
tions) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAnMl.  for  herself.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Nick- 
Lss.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  896. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On   page  459.   between   lines    18   and   19. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

NrW  GRAIN  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sec.  .  <a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  direct  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service  and  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice to  cooperate  In  developing  new  means  of 
establishing  grain  classifications  taking  Into 
account  characteristics  other  than  those  vis- 
ually evident. 


(b>  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate, 
semiannually,  with  the  first  report  due  not 
later  than  December  31.  1985.  on  the  status 
of  cooperative  efforts  required  under  sub- 
section (a),  as  such  efforts  relate  to  more  ac- 
curately classifying  types  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  currently  In  use. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Dole,  and  Senator 
NicKLES  In  the  hope  that  It  will  bring 
a  change  to  existing  procedures  for 
the  classification  of  wheat.  Wheat  is 
traded  in  five  official  classifications: 
Hard  Red  Winter.  Hard  Red  Spring. 
Soft  Red  Winter.  White,  and  Durum. 
The  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
Is  responsible  for  this  classification 
and  uses  visual  appearance  as  the  cri- 
terion. Since  Its  Inception,  this  classifi- 
cation has  been  based  solely  on  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  kernel. 

In  the  past,  visual  appearance  was 
not  a  problem  In  deciding  classifica- 
tions. However,  recent  efforts  to  Im- 
prove yields  have  combined  the  best 
qualities  of  different  classes  of  wheat. 
These  new  varieties  and  wheat  hybrids 
are  more  productive  and  resistant  to 
disease. 

The  problem  is  that  we  now  have 
wheat  that  resembles  one  class  in  ap- 
pearance but  has  the  milling  and 
baking  qualities  of  another  class.  Since 
grain  millers,  exporters,  and  elevator 
operators  must  be  able  to  purchase 
wheat  of  known  quality,  the  new  type 
of  wheat  has  run  Into  problems  In  our 
present  classification  system.  To  ad- 
dress this  problem,  we  must  find  ways 
to  Improve  the  way  wheat  classifica- 
tion rules  are  Implemented. 

This  amendment,  which  I  offer 
along  with  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
NicKLEs.  directs  the  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Service  and  the  Agriculture 
Research  Service  to  cooperate  In  de- 
veloping new  means  of  establishing 
wheat  classifications  taking  Into  ac- 
count characteristics  other  than  those 
visually  evident.  It  also  requires  re- 
ports to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  prior  to  De- 
cember 31.  1986.  and  semiannually 
thereafter  until  a  new  classification 
method  Is  developed  and  approved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
Senator  Kassebaum's  amendment 
which  would  require  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service  [FOIS]  to 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees  on  the  status  of 
improved  grain  classification  tech- 
niques. 

Language  adopted  In  the  House  farm 
bin  would  require  FOIS  to  make  such 
a  report  by  December  31.  1985.  Our 
amendment  would  require  FGIS  to 
make  semiannual  status  reports  fol- 
lowing the  Initial  report  until  an  Im- 
proved means  of  classifying  grain  has 
been  adopted  by  FGIS. 


This  amendment  would  focus  the  at- 
tention of  FGIS  upon  a  new  and  grow- 
ing problem  within  our  grain  market- 
ing system.  FGIS  has  always  classified 
wheat  by  visually  examining  the  shape 
and  texture  of  kernels  and  this 
method  has  become  universally  recog- 
nized by  the  grain  trade.  As  technolo- 
gy has  advanced,  researchers  have 
been  able  to  cross  wheat  varieties  to 
develop  higher  yielding  strains  less 
susceptible  to  the  adversities  of  weath- 
er and  insects.  This  holds  the  poten- 
tial for  significantly  Increasing  the 
profit  margin  of  many  farmers. 

However,  some  new  varieties  do  not 
exhibit  the  uniform  kernel  character- 
istics which  visual  criteria  are  based 
on.  For  example,  a  wheat  variety  that 
exhibits  characteristics  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  kernels  may  actually  have  mill- 
ing and  baking  qualities  of  a  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat. 

A  COOPiaiATIVE  KFTORT 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  farmers  and  agriculture  In  gen- 
eral to  develop  a  better  way  to  speed- 
ily classify  such  new  varieties.  This 
amendment  will  provide  the  ongoing 
Information  needed  to  assist  us  In  our 
efforts  toward  this  goal. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Boren  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  a 
good  one.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  it.  I  certainly  support 
it.  As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
stated,  the  amendment  would  require 
the  USDA  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Serv'lce  and  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  to  develop  an  objective  means 
to  classify  grain. 

A  report  on  the  status  of  these  ef- 
forts Is  required  by  December  31.  1985. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  many 
major  grain  exporting  countries  use 
standards  that  classify  grain  based  on 
visual  characteristics— including  the 
United  States. 

However,  new  wheat  varieties  that 
exhibit  altered  functional  properties 
and  atypical  appearances  are  making 
it  difficult  to  use  visual  classification 
standards. 

The  Industry  Is  supportive  of  the 
amendment  as  well  as  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  accept  It  on  t>ehalf 
of  the  majority. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  we  ap- 
prove of  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  on  this 
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side  of  the  aisle.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  896)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  897  AND  898 

(Purpose:  (No.  897)  To  revise  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  assessment  of  scientific  liter- 
ature concerning  the  relatioruhip  of  die- 
tary and  blood  cholesterol) 
(Purpose:  (No.  898)  To  revise  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  assessment  of  research  and 
scientific  literature  concerning  dietary  cal- 
cium) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  and  his  co- 
sponsors,  I  send  two  amendments  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  their  Immediate 
consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecton,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant   legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms),  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
propose  amendments  numbered  897  and 
898 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amenciments  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  897 

On  Page  311.  line  21.  insert  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services'  after 
•Secretary". 

On  page  312.  line  1.  Insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  312.  line  4.  insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  312.  line  8.  insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  312.  line  9.  insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  312.  line  11.  strike  out  "the  Secre- 
tary considers"  and  Insert  "such  Secretaries 
consider". 

On  page  312,  line  13.  strike  out  "SecreUry 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  "  and  insert 

Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees". 

On  page  312.  line  14.  insert  "and  Energy 
and  Commerce"  after  "Agriculture". 


On  page  312.  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out 
"Committee"  and  Insert  "Committees". 

On  page  312.  line  15.  insert  "and  Labor 
and  Human  Resources"  after  "Forestry". 

On  page  312.  line  16.  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretar- 
ies". 

Amendment  No.  898 

On  page  310.  line  10.  insert  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  310,  line  16.  insert  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  310,  line  19,  insert  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  311.  line  2.  insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  before 
the  period. 

On  page  311,  line  3,  Insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  311,  line  5,  strike  out  "the  Secre- 
tary considers"  and  insert  "such  Secretaries 
consider". 

On  page  311.  line  8.  strike  out  "Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee"  and  Insert 
"Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees". 

On  page  311.  line  9.  insert  "and  HJnergy 
and  Commerce"  after  "Agriculture". 

On  page  311.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
"Committee"  and  insert  "Committees". 

On  page  311,  line  10,  insert  "and  Labor 
and  Human  Resources"  after  "Forestry  ". 

On  page  311.  line  11.  Insert  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary  ". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  amendments  at  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  and  ask 
for  their  Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  two 
amendments  to  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  call  for  studies  of  cholesterol 
and  calcium  and  health. 

The  original  language  of  the  bill 
makes  these  studies  mandatory  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Helms  several  weeks  ago,  expressing 
concern  about  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, which  already  has  considerable 
research  effort  in  these  areas,  and 
which  has  the  scientific  expertise  for 
studies  of  the  relationship  between 
nutrients  and  health  or  disease,  was 
not  Included  as  a  participant  in  these 
studies.  I  am  delighted  that  Senator 
Helms  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Zorinsky.  have 
agreed  that  the  studies  should  be  done 
jointly  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, 

My  amendments  would  simply  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  work  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  first  in  con- 
ducting an  a-ssessment  of  existing  liter- 
ature and  data  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  relationship  between  die- 
tary and  blood  cholesterol  and  the  re- 
lationship between  calcium  and 
health:   and,   then,   in   designing  and 


conducting  appropriate  additional 
studies. 

Mr.  I*resident.  I  think  it  is  a  classic 
example  of  serendipity  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing dietary  cholesterol  in  the 
Senate  at  the  same  time  as  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Medicine  is  awarded  to  two 
of  the  premier  heart  disease  research- 
ers In  the  world,  Drs.  Joseph  Gold- 
stein and  Michael  Brovm  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  whose  work  has  been 
to  determine  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  body  metabolizes  cholesterol. 
Their  elegant  work,  and  the  important 
work  of  others,  will  surely  comprise  a 
part  of  the  assessment  and  study  of  di- 
etary cholesterol  which  USDA  and 
HHS  are  asked  to  do  imder  these  pro- 
visions. Indeed,  as  Drs.  Brown  and 
Goldstein  themselves  put  it.  in  an  arti- 
cle In  the  Scientific  American,  the 
kind  of  research  that  they  are  doing. 
and  the  kind  that  we  are  looking  to 
USDA  and  HHS  to  review  and  contin- 
ue, may  one  day  jlIIow  Americans  to 
"have  their  steak  and  live  to  eat  It 
too." 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  Senators 
Helms  and  Zorinsky  for  their  willing- 
ness to  work  with  me  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  two  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

These  amendments  simply  clarify 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
coordinate  and  work  closely  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices in  (developing  the  assessment  of 
literature  and  data  relevant  to  the 
questions  of  the  relationship  between 
clietary  and  blood  cholesterol  and  the 
relationship  between  calcium  and 
health.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee voted  to  include  these  pro- 
grams in  S.  1714. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  opposition  to 
this  amendment  Speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority. I  approve  of  them. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  Mr  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendments,  and 
are  wholeheartedly  in  support  of 
them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  their 
adoption.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  furtner  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments'' If  not  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah 

The  amendments  (Nos.  897  and  898) 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  Mr.  P>resident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr  HELMS  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  that  those  amendments  were 
approved  en  bloc? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  distrib- 
uting statements  concerning  the  costs 
of  S.  1714.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
chairman.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary  Thompson  states 
that  the  Department  has  analyzed, 
evidently  at  the  chairman's  request, 
the  cost  of  the  bill. 

According  to  the  Department,  the 
cost  of  the  bill  exceeds  the  congres- 
sional budget  target  by  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  to  mind  a 
story  that  illustrates  Government  bu- 
reaucracy and  politics. 

The  story  goes  that  three  individuals 
were  seeking  public  office.  The  first 
individual  seeking  public  office  went 
to  a  place  where  they  gave  a  test  to 
see  if  you  would  qualify  for  public 
office. 

All  of  these  three  individuals  went 
to  the  same  place  for  the  same  test. 

That  test  consisted  of  one  question. 
That  one  question  was.  What  is  2  and 
2? 

The  first  individual  wanting  to  hold 
public  office  was  an  engineer.  He  went 
in  and  was  asked,  "What  is  2  and  2?  " 

He  took  out  a  slide  rule  and  calculat- 
ed it.  He  said.  "The  answer  to  that 
question  is  precisely  4." 

They  said.  "Fine.  You  qualify." 

The  next  fellow  was  an  accountant 
and  was  asked  the  same  question. 
"What  is  2  and  2?" 

He  took  all  the  papers  out  and  laid 
them  across  the  table,  scrutinizing 
them  very  meticulously.  He  thought 
for  a  moment  and  said.  "The  answer 
to  that  question  lies  somewhere  in  the 
area  between  2  and  6." 

They  thought,  "Well,  that  is  close 
enough.  You  will  make  im  excellent 
candidate." 

The  third  fellow  was  a  bureaucrat. 
In  fact,  he  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  USDA.  They  asked  him 
the  same  question,  "What  is  2  and  2?" 

He  looked  over  both  shoulders  first 
and  then  said,  "Are  we  alone?"  They 
said,  "Yes,  we  are  alone." 

He  said,  "What  do  you  want  it  to 
be?  • 

I  think  that  is  the  essence,  possibly, 
of  how  some  of  these  numbers  are 
being  arrived  at  concerning  the  cost  of 
this  budget  and  how  much  S.  1714  sup- 
posedly exceeds  the  congressional 
budget  targets.  The  Department's  esti- 
mates may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  To 
make  an  informed  Judgment  concern- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  estimates,  we 
need  to  examine  the  current,  detailed 
assumptions  upon  which  those  esti- 
mates are  based.  To  date,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  not  responded 


to  any  request  for  such  detailed  infor- 
mation. 

To  be  able  to  reasonably  evaluate 
the  Department's  cost  estimates,  the 
following  information,  at  a  minimum, 
is  needed.  And  the  Department  must 
have  such  information  concerning  the 
estimates  in  order  to  prepare  cost  pro- 
jections. 

What  are  the  projected  prices  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice, 
and  soybeans  for  each  of  the  crop 
years  under  the  bill? 

What  are  the  production  levels  for 
those  crops  under  the  bill? 

What  are  the  export  levels  of  those 
crops  for  each  year  under  the  bill? 

What  are  the  ending  stocks  of  those 
crops  each  year  under  the  bill? 

How  much  of  the  ending  stocks 
would  be  under  price  support  losjis  in 
each  of  those  years?  In  the  case  of 
grains,  how  much  of  the  ending  stocks 
would  be  in  a  reserve  program? 

What  amounts  of  what  crops,  in 
each  of  the  years  under  the  bill,  are 
assumed  to  be  made  available  and 
shipped  under  the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram, especially  under  title  II  of 
Public  Law  480  and  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949? 

What  is  the  projected  farm  income 
under  the  bill  in  each  of  the  years  cov- 
ered by  the  bill?  How  do  those  esti- 
mates compare  with  farm  income  in 
those  years  under  an  extension  of  cur- 
rent law? 

What  assumptions  are  used  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  set-aside  or  acreage 
reduction  prograins  in  the  Depart- 
ments analysis?  Does  the  analysis 
assume  that  paid  land  diversion  or 
payment-in-kind  programs  are  used?  If 
so.  what  are  the  terms  of  such  pro- 
grams? 

What  amount  of  acreage  is  assumed 
to  be  placed  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  under  the  Department's 
estimates?  How  much  acreage  in  the 
reserve,  under  the  assumptions,  would 
be  withdrawn  from  the  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  rice? 

What  Interest  rates  are  projected  In 
the  Department's  analysis  of  the  bill? 

What  assumptions  are  made  con- 
cerning the  cost  and  availability  of 
farm  credit?  What  would  be  the  level 
of  farm  debt  and  average  farmland 
values  under  the  bill,  as  compared  to 
an  extension  of  current  law? 

Does  the  Department  assume  any 
change  in  the  exchange  rate  for  the 
dollar,  as  compared  to  the  currency  of 
major  competitors  or  major  foreign 
purchasers? 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  S.  1714. 
as  compared  to  an  extension  of  cur- 
rent programs,  on  consumer  food 
prices? 

What  are  the  projected  costs  of  pro- 
duction for  commodities  under  S.  1714 
in  each  of  the  years  under  the  bill? 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  to  evaluate 
the  Department's  cost  estimates  and 
their  accuracy,  it  is  essential  that  we 


receive  more  detailed  information.  I 
am  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  furnish  this  information 
and  I  will  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
as  soon  as  I  receive  it. 

But  until  then.  I  remain  very  dubi- 
ous at>out  USDA  estimates.  The  previ- 
ous story  I  told  illustrates  the  point: 
What  do  you  want  the  number  to  be. 
and  someone  will  make  it  that  way. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  F»resident.  I  want  to 
thank  the  managers  for  their  expedi- 
tious handling  of  the  farm  bill  so  far.  I 
know  we  are  going  to  be  bogged  down 
later  on  with  major  amendments,  but  I 
think  we  have  covered  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory today.  Some  amendments  have 
been  accepted.  At  letist  that  much  is 
done.  We  will  do  more  on  Monday  and 
then  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  probably  get  into  the  heavy, 
more  contraversial  amendments. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  we  have 
to  have  a  farm  bill.  I  am  still  hopeful 
that  somewhere  in  this  Chamber  we 
can  put  together  a  majority,  keeping 
in  mind  the  questions  just  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. There  has  to  be  a  majority  in 
this  Chamber  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  put  together  some  kind  of  a 
farm  bill  that  we  can  pass  and  that 
will  not  be  vetoed  by  the  Presidei»t. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  the  President  which  I  re- 
ceived some  weeks  ago.  indicating  the 
President  wants  to  sign  a  farm  bill  if 
certain  guidelines  are  met. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  September  10.  19ltS. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

Majority  Leader,  Committee  on  Aoriculture. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  One  of  the  most  Important 
Issues  facing  the  Congress  this  year  lt>  the 
writing  of  the  1985  Farm  Bill.  In  this  legis- 
lation, the  Congress  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  fundamental  reforms  nec- 
essary to  assure  long-term  farm  prosperity. 

We  are  In  a  period  of  difficulty  for  Ameri- 
ca's farmers.  Prices  for  the  major  crops  are 
weak.  Demand  for  exports  has  fallen  as  for- 
eign suppliers  fill  markets  once  ours  alone. 
Although  the  successful  effort  to  control  In- 
flation has  helped  farmers  greatly  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  double-digit  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  fuel,  fertilizer,  and  other  supplies,  at 
the  same  time  It  weakened  many  farmers  fi- 
nancially by  dampening  inflation-fueled 
speculation  that  had  been  causing  land 
prices  to  rise  sharply. 

Farming  and  ranching  are  hard  work, 
maybe  the  hardest.  And  the  strength  of  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  has  always  been  the 
strength  of  their  hopes  for  the  future, 
seeing  a  young  son  or  daughter  working  the 
fields  or  tending  the  herd,  hoping  they  will 
stay  on  the  farm  or  ranch  and  be  able  to 
make  a  go  of  It. 

Those  hopes  are  threatened  today.  We 
hear  that  there  Is  no  future  for  our  farmers 
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and  ranchers,  only  a  faster  or  slower  slide 
into  failure. 

Only  by  working  together  can  we  plant 
the  seed  of  hope  for  America's  agriculture 
community. 

In  writing  the  laws  that  will  govern  Feder- 
al farm  programs  In  the  coming  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  find  agreement  on  objec- 
tives to  guide  us: 

Establishment  of  commodity  price  sup- 
ports that  allow  export-dependent  commod- 
ities to  become  competitive  in  international 
markets; 

Gradual  reductions  in  the  level  of  income 
.support  each  year: 

Reductions  in  the  dairy  support  price  as 
long  as  surpluses  exist: 

A  phaseout  of  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams: and 

Targeting  of  income  benefits  to  legitimate 
family  farm  operations. 

In  addition,  we  must  develop  agricultural 
policies  that  do  not  harm  our  overall  fiscal 
policy.  In  this  regard,  the  budget  levels 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  in  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
should  serve  as  the  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween the  funding  needs  of  farm  programs 
and  the  need  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  farm  problem  is  as  important  as  any 
challenge  we  face.  We  must,  therefore,  ap- 
proach it  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
consensus.  A  way  of  life  is  at  risk,  one  too 
previous  to  our  national  heritage  to  be  the 
subject  of  politically  inspired  machinations. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  John  Block  to 
renew  the  Administration's  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  farm  bill  that  will  achieve  the  objec- 
tives outlined  above.  He  will  work  with 
those  In  the  Congress  who  share  these  ob- 
jectives. 

I  look  forward  to  signing  a  farm  bill  that 
provides  hope,  not  measured  doses  of  de- 
spair. But  I  must  note  that  I  am  prepared  to 
disapprove  legislation  that  repeats  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

We  must  work  together  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility to  this  Nation's  farmers. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  hope  that,  as  we 
debate  the  various  issues— a  mandato- 
ry program,  voluntary  program,  1 
year.  2  year.  3  year  or  4  year  target 
price  freeze,  plus  the  hundred  other 
issues— that  we  can  put  together  some 
kind  of  package  that  will  have  broad 
support. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  904 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  to  ensure  the  proper  treatment  of  lab- 
oratory animals) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  which  is  not 
on  commodities,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
himself,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Matsunaca.  Mr.  Bincaman.  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Durenbercer,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
DoMENici.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN.  Mr.  MoRKowsKi.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Humphrey, 


Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Cpj^nston. 
Mr.  Metzenbacm,  Mr.  Mattincly,  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Biden  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  904. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
TITLE    -AMENDMENTS  TO  ANIMAL 

WELFARE  ACT 
Sec.     .  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Im- 
proved Standards  for  Laboratory  Animals 
Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec     .  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  use  of  animals  Is  Instrumental  in 
certain  research  and  education  for  advanc- 
ing knowledge  of  cures  and  treatments  for 
diseases  and  Injuries  which  afflict  both 
humans  and  animals: 

(2)  methods  of  testing  that  do  not  use  ani- 
mals are  being  and  continue  to  be  developed 
which  are  faster,  less  expensive,  and  more 
accurate  than  traditional  animal  experi- 
ments for  some  purposes  and  further  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  the  development  of  these 
methods  of  testing: 

(3)  measures  which  eliminate  or  minimize 
the  unnecessary  duplication  of  experiments 
on  sinimals  can  result  in  more  productive 
use  of  Federal  funds:  and 

(4)  measures  which  help  meet  the  public 
concern  for  laboratory  animal  care  and 
treatment  are  important  in  assuring  that  re- 
search will  continue  to  progress. 

STANDARDS  AND  CERTIFICATION  PROCESS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2143)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (h), 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
standards  to  govern  the  humane  handling, 
care,  treatment,  and  transportation  of  ani- 
mals by  dealers,  research  facilities,  and  ex- 
hibitors. 

■(2)  The  standards  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  include  requirements— 

■■<A)  for  handling,  housing,  feeding,  water- 
ing, sanitation,  ventilation,  shelter  from  ex- 
tremes of  weather  and  temperatures,  ade- 
quate veterinary  care,  and  separation  by 
species  where  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
for  humane  handling,  care,  or  treatment  of 
animals:  and 

•■(B)  for  exercise  of  dogs  and  primates. 

••(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall,  with  respect  to  animals 
in  research  facilities,  include  requirements— 

"(A)  for  animal  care,  treatment,  and  prac- 
tices in  experimental  procedures  to  ensure 
that  animal  pain  and  distress  are  minimized. 
Including  adequate  veterinary  care  with  the 
appropriate  use  of  anesthetic,  analgesic, 
tranquilizlng  drugs,  or  euthanasia: 

■(B)  that  the  principal  investigator  con- 
siders alternatives  to  any  procedure  likely  to 
produce  pain  to  or  distress  In  an  experimen- 
tal animal: 

•(C)  in  any  practice  which  could  cause 
pain  to  animals— 

••(i)  that  a  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  Is 
consulted  In  the  planning  of  such  proce- 
dures; 


"(ii)  for  the  use  of  tranquilizers,  analge- 
sics, and  anesthetics; 

"(111)  for  pre-surglcal  and  post-surgical 
care  by  laboratory  workers  In  accordance 
with  established  veterinary  medical  and 
nursing  procedures: 

"(iv)  against  the  use  of  paralytics  without 
anesthesia:  and 

••(V)  that  the  withholding  of  tranquilizers, 
anesthesia,  analgesia,  or  euthanasia  when 
scientifically  necessary  shall  continue  for 
only  the  necessary  period  of  time: 

■•(D)  that  no  SLnimal  is  used  In  more  than 
one  major  operative  expe.lment  from  which 
it  is  allowed  to  recover  except  in  cases  of— 

•'(i)  scientific  necessity:  or 

■(11)  other  special  circumstances  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(E)  that  exceptions  to  such  standards 
may  be  made  only  when  specified  by  re- 
search protocol  and  that  any  such  exception 
shall  be  detailed  sind  justified  In  a  report 
outlined  under  paragraph  (7)  sjid  filed  with 
the  Institutional  Animal  Committee.". 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  as  paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  designating  the  fifth  sentence  as 
paragraph  (5):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(6)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to 
the  design,  outlines,  or  guidelines  of  actual 
research  or  experimentation  by  a  research 
facility:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
require  every  research  facility  to  show  that 
professionally  acceptable  standards  govern- 
ing the  care,  treatment,  and  practices  on 
animals  are  being  followed  by  the  research 
facility  during  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

•■(7)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  at 
least  annually,  every  research  facility  to 
report  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
being  followed. 

••(B)  In  complying  with  subparagraph  (A), 
the  research  facility  shall  provide- 

■•(i)  the  details  of  any  procedure  which 
was  likely  to  produce  pain  or  distress  In  any 
animal  and  assurances  demonstrating  that 
the  principal  Investigator  considered  alter- 
natives to  those  procedures: 

"(ii)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  facility  is  adhering  to  the 
standards  described  In  this  section:  and 

•■(ill)  an  explanation  for  any  deviation 
from  the  standards  promulgated  under  this 
section. 

•■(8)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  any 
State  (or  a  political  subdivision  of  such 
State)  from  promulgating  standards  In  addi- 
tion to  those  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (1).' . 

(c)  Section  13  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

'•(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
each  research  facility  establish  at  least  one 
Institutional  Animal  Committee.  Each  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  each  such  research  facility 
and  shall  be  composed  of  not  fewer  than 
three  members.  Such  members  shall  possess 
sufficient  ability  to  assess  animal  care, 
treatment,  and  practices  in  experimental  re- 
search as  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  re- 
search facility  and  shall  represent  society's 
concerns  regarding  the  welfare  of  animal 
subjects  used  In  such  facility.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee— 
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"(A)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine; 

"(B)  at  least  one  memt>er  shall  not  be  af- 
filiated in  any  way  with  such  facility  other 
than  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  the  immediate  family  of 
a  person  who  Is  affiliated  with  such  facility, 
sind  shall  be  charged  with  primary  responsi- 
bility for  representing  society's  concerns  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  the  animal  subjects; 
and 

"CO  in  those  cases  where  the  Committee 
consists  of  more  than  three  members,  not 
more  than  three  members  shall  be  from  the 
same  administrative  unit  of  such  facility. 

"(2)  A  quorum  shall  be  required  for  all 
formal  actions  of  the  Committee.  Including 
inspections  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  The  Committee  shall  inspect  at  least 
semiannually  all  animal  study  areas  and 
animal  facilities  of  such  research  facility 
and  review  as  part  of  the  inspection— 

"(A)  practices  involving  pain  to  animals, 
and 

"(B)  the  condition  of  animals. 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  that  pain  Euid  distress  to  ani- 
mals is  minimized.  Exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirement of  inspection  of  such  study  areas 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  if  animals 
are  studied  in  their  natursil  envlrormient 
and  the  study  area  is  prohibitive  to  easy 
access.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  research  facilities  to  grant 
access  to  Institutional  Animal  Committees 
during  inspections  to  any  area  In  which  re- 
search Is  being  conducted  involving  confi- 
dential or  proprietary  information,  which 
would  be  subject  to  compromise  or  Inadvert- 
ent disclosure.  Such  exclusion  shall  not  pre- 
clude access  to  USDA  inspectors.  Instances 
of  excluding  Institutional  Animal  Commit- 
tees from  access  to  a  facility's  confidential 
or  proprietary  research  shall  l)e  reported  by 
the  facility  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  the  facility's  annual  report  and  included 
In  the  records  of  the  Institutional  Animal 
Committee. 

"(4KA)  The  Committee  shall  file  an  In- 
spection certification  report  of  each  inspec- 
tion at  the  research  facility.  Such  report 
shall- 

"(I)  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee members  Involved  in  the  inspection; 

■■(ID  Include  reports  of  any  violation  of  the 
standards  promulgated,  or  assurances  re- 
quired, by  the  Secretary,  including  any  defi- 
cient conditions  of  animal  care  or  treat- 
ment, any  deviations  of  research  practices 
from  originally  approved  proposals  that  ad- 
versely affect  animal  welfare,  any  notifica- 
tion to  the  facility  regarding  such  condi- 
tions, and  any  corrections  made  thereafter; 

"(Hi)  include  any  minority  views  of  the 
Committee;  and 

"(Iv)  include  any  other  information  perti- 
nent to  the  activities  of  the  Committee. 

"(B)  Such  report  shall  remain  on  file  for 
at  least  three  years  at  the  research  facility 
smd  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  any 
funding  Federal  agency. 

"(C)  In  order  to  give  the  research  facility 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  deficiencies  or 
deviations  discovered  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (3).  the  Committee  shall  notify  the 
administrative  representative  of  the  re- 
search facility  of  any  deficiencies  or  devi- 
ations from  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If. 
after  notification  and  an  opportunity  for 
correction,  such  deficiencies  or  deviations 
remain  uncorrected,  the  Committee  shall 
notify  (in  writing)  the  Animal  and  Plant 


Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  funding  Feder- 
al agency  of  such  deficiencies  or  deviations. 

"(5)  The  inspection  results  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Department  of  Agriculture  Inspec- 
tors for  review  during  inspections.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  inspectors  shall  for- 
ward any  Committee  inspection  records 
which  Include  reports  of  uncorrected  defi- 
ciencies or  deviations  to  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  tmd  any  funding 
Federal  agency  of  the  project  with  respect 
to  which  such  uncorrected  deficiencies  and 
deviations  occurred. 

"(c)(1)  The  research  facility  shall  provide 
for  annual  training  for  scientists,  animal 
technicians,  and  other  personnel  Involved 
with  animal  care  and  treatment  In  such  fa- 
cility. Such  training  shall  Include  Instruc- 
tion on— 

"(A)  the  humane  practice  of  animal  main- 
tenance and  experimentation; 

"(B)  research  or  testing  methods  that 
minimize  or  eliminate  the'Tise  of  animals  or 
limit  animal  pain  or  distress;  and 

"(C)  utilization  of  the  Information  service 
at  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  Research  facilities  shall  inform  their 
employees  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
shall  Inform  such  employees  to  report  any 
violations  of  such  provisions.  Any  such  em- 
ployee may  not  be  discriminated  against  on 
grounds  that  such  employee  reported  a  vio- 
lation of  such  provisions. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  In- 
formation service  at  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library.  Such  service  shall,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
provide  information— 

"(1)  pertinent  to  employee  training: 

"(2)  which  could  prevent  unintended  du- 
plication of  animal  experimentation  as  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  the  research  facili- 
ty; and 

"(3)  on  Improved  methods  of  animal  ex- 
perimentation, including  methods  which 
could— 

"(A)  reduce  or  replace  animal  use;  and 

"(B)  minimize  pain  and  distress  to  ani- 
mals, such  as  anesthetic  and  analgesic  pro- 
cedures. 

"(e)  In  any  case  In  which  the  funding  Fed- 
eral agency  determines  that  conditions  of 
animal  care,  treatment,  or  practice  In  a  par- 
ticular project  have  not  been  In  compliance 
with  standards  promulgated  under  this  Act. 
despite  notification  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
funding  Federal  agency  to  the  research  fa- 
cility and  an  opportunity  for  correction, 
such  agency  shall  suspend  or  revoke  Federal 
support  for  the  project.  Any  research  facili- 
ty losing  Federal  support  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions taken  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  as  provided  In 
sections  701  through  706  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. ". 

INSPECTIOWS 

Sec  .  Section  16(a)  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  use.  2146(a))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  shall  Inspect  each  re- 
search facility  at  least  once  each  year  and. 
In  the  case  of  deficiencies  or  deviations  from 
the  standards  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
shall  conduct  such  follow-up  Inspections  as 
may  be  necessary  until  all  deficiencies  or  de- 
viations from  such  standards  are  correct- 
ed.". 


PENALTY  FOR  RELEASE  OP  TRADE  SECaCTS 

Sec.  .  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2131-2156)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  section: 

■Sec.  27.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
member  of  the  Institutional  Animal  Com- 
mittee to  release  any  confidential  Informa- 
tion of  the  research  facility.  Including  any 
Irvformatlon  that  concerns  or  relates  to— 

"(1)  the  trade  secrets,  processes,  oper- 
ations, style  of  work,  or  apparatus,  or 

"(2)  to  the  identity,  confidential  statistical 
data,  amount  or  source  of  any  Income,  prof- 
its, losses,  or  expenditures  of  the  research 
facility. 

"(b)  It  shall  t>e  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  such  Committee— 

"(1)  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  to  his  advan- 
tage, or 

"(2)  to  reveal  to  any  other  persons, 
any  information  which  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  confidential  information  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  Is 
punishable  by— 

"( 1 )  removal  from  such  Committee,  and 
"(2MA)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
Imprlsormient  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or 

"(B)  if  such  violation  is  willful,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  and  Imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  three  years. 

"(d)  Any  person,  including  any  research 
facility.  Injured  in  Its  business  or  property 
by  reason  of  a  violation  of  this  section  may 
recover  all  actual  and  consequential  dam- 
ages sustained  by  such  person  and  the  cost 
of  the  suit  lnclu(ilng  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  other  rights  that  any 
such  person  may  have,  nor  shall  subsection 
(d)  t>e  construed  to  limit  the  exercise  of  any 
such  rights  arising  out  of  or  relating  to  a 
violation  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).". 

INCREASED  PENALTIES  POR  VIOLATION  OP  THE 
ACT 

Sec.  .  Subsection  (b)  of  section  19  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2149(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
••$1,000  for  each  such  violation"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '•$2,500  for  each  such  vio- 
lation"; and 

(2)  in  the  sixth  sentence  by  striking  out 
■'$500  for  each  offense"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■$1,000  for  each  offense". 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2132(e))  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "The  term  'research  facility' 
means"  the  following;  "each  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  which  uses  live  animals  for  research 
or  experimentation, ■'. 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (f) 
through  (j)  as  subsections  (J)  through  (n). 
respectively  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (e)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  term  Federal  agency'  means  an 
Executive  agency  as  such  term  is  defined  In 
section  105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  with  respect  to  any  research  facility 
means  the  agency  from  which  the  research 
facility  receives  a  Federal  award  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  experimentation,  or  test- 
ing, involving  the  use  of  animals; 

"(g)  The  term  'Federal  award  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  experimentation,  or  test- 
ing. Involving  the  use  of  animals'  means  any 
mechanism  (grant,  award,  loan,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement)  under  which  Peder- 
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al  funds  are  provided  to  support  the  con- 
duct of  such  research; 

•'(h)  The  term  quorum'  means  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  members; 

"(i)  The  term  •Committee"  means  the  In- 
stitutional Animal  Committee  established 
under  section  13(c);". 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"animal"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
defined  in  section  2(j)  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2132(J)).  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

EPPECTIVX  DATE 

Sec  .  This  title  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  years  we  have  been  trying 
to  figure  out  some  way  to  improve  the 
standards  for  laboratory  animals  so 
that  in  some  way  we  can  avoid  the 
pain  and  suffering  inflicted  on  animals 
and  still  carry  out  legitimate  research. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  in  many 
areas  research  on  animals  over  the 
years  has  been  invaluable.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  dlscussioris  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
with  others  in  the  Congress.  There  are 
about  35  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  it  is  opposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee,  Senator  Hatch,  who  will 
be  here  later  to  explain  his  objections. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain what  the  bill  does.  It  is  not  very 
complicated. 

The  amendment  amends  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act.  It  is  similar  to  legislation 
introduced  during  the  98th  session. 
We  had  hearings  in  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Departmental  Oper- 
ations, Research,  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  experi- 
mentation and  testing  on  animals  has 
benefited  our  society  by  yielding  medi- 
cal breakthroughs  that  have  aided  the 
development  of  new  knowledge,  new 
drugs,  and  better  surgical  techniques 
which  have  saved  countless  lives.  It  is 
also  true  that  we  need  to  ensure  the 
public  that  adequate  safeguards  are  in 
place  to  prevent  unneces.sary  abuses  to 
animals,  and  that  everything  po.ssible 
is  being  done  to  decrease  the  pain  of 
animals  during  experimentation  and 
testing.  S.  1233  would  establish  princi- 
ples already  recognized  by  responsible 
scientists  and  administrators. 

What  we  have  done  is  try  to  gather 
the  views  of  a  lot  of  responsible  people 
and  to  codify  those  views. 

We  require  a  number  of  things.  Let 
me  indicate  some  of  them. 

PROVISIONS 

Facilities  would  report  annually  that 
they  are  in  compliance  with  the  AWA 
and  provide  in  their  justification  of 
the  research;  in  their  description  of 
painful  procedures,  an  indication  that 
standards  to  minimize  pain  are  being 
adhered  to  and  an  explanation  of  any 
deviations  from  the  standards.  The 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   would   also 


promulgate  standards  for  the  exercise 
of  dogs.  All  standards  including  exer- 
cise would  defer  to  scientific  protocol. 
The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  set 
any  standards  with  respect  to  the 
design  of  experiments. 

PAIN  RELIEF 

To  minimize  pain  and  distress,  this 
bill  requires  use  of  anesthesia  if  para- 
lyzing drugs  are  used.  It  calls  for  vet- 
erinary medicine  and  nursing  care.  It 
requires  pain-relieving  drugs  or  eutha- 
nasia for  animals  suffering  at  the  con- 
clusion of  experiments. 

RESEARCH  REVIEW 

This  bill  also  would  require  each  in- 
stitution to  form  an  animal  committee, 
including  a  veterinarian  and  at  least 
one  member  not  associated  with  the 
institution.  Such  member  would  be 
primarily  responsible  for  society's  con- 
cerns for  the  welfare  of  animals  al- 
though all  members  would  be  expect- 
ed to  represent  such  concerns. 

The  committee  will  conduct  semian- 
nual irxspections;  file  reports  with  the 
research  facility;  and  notify  the  insti- 
tutions and  appropriate  Federal  au- 
thorities of  violations.  If  a  facility, 
given  the  opportunity  to  correct  viola- 
tions, does  not  adhere  to  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  Federal  agencies  are  di- 
rected to  suspend  or  revoke  funding. 
The  USDA  APHIS  inspectors  would  be 
required  to  inspect  facilities  at  least 
once  a  year,  with  followup  visits  until 
violations  are  corrected.  APHIS  would 
be  required  to  inspect  Federal  facili- 
ties. 

INFORMATION  SERVICE 

To  assist  in  putting  these  humane 
principles  into  practice.  S.  1233  would 
provide  an  information  service  at  the 
National  Agricultural  Library,  to  work 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  in  order  to  prevent 
unnecessary  duplication  of  experi- 
ments or  tests  and  to  give  information 
on  alternatives  to  laboratory  re- 
searches who  request  the  information. 

WHISTLEBLOWER 

The  bill  also  contains  a  whistleblow- 
er  provision  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  personnel  who  report  viola- 
tions to  the  committee. 

CROWING  SUPPORT 

Mr.  President,  laboratory  animals 
desen'e  humane  treatment.  Their  con- 
tribution to  human  health  can  only  be 
repaid  by  ensuring  that  the  pain  and 
distress  they  suffer  is  minimized.  S. 
1233  has  been  carefully  drafted  to 
achieve  this  purpose  without  impeding 
research. 

This  is  a  bill  which  has  brought  an 
unusual  degree  of  consensus  in  a  field 
that  has,  in  the  past,  been  fraught 
with  controversy.  Not  only  do  the 
animal  welfare  organizations  support 
it,  but  the  American  Physiological  So- 
ciety, the  largest  users  of  experimen- 
tal animals,  approve  it,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 


number  of  editorials.  I  know  editorials 
sometimes  are  good  and  sometimes 
bad.  But  my  point  is  they  give  some 
idea  of  the  widespread  support  for 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  The  fol- 
lowing papers  carried  editorials  on  the 
dates  indicated: 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  September  19, 
1985. 

The  Buffalo  (NY)  News),  September 
21.  1985. 

The  Arlington  (ID,  September  30. 
1985. 

The  Santa  (CA)  Barbara  News  Press, 
October  8.  1985. 

The  Asbury  Park  (NJ)  Press,  Octo- 
ber 1985. 

The  Waterford  (OK)  Daily  News. 
October  6.  1985. 

The  Hartford  (CN)  Courant,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1985. 

The  Anchorage  (AK)  Daily  News. 
September  1985. 

The  New  York  Times,  July  31.  1985. 

The  Oregonian.  July  24.  1985. 

The  Marquette  (MI)  Mining  Jour- 
nal. August  19,  1985. 

Las  Cruces  (NM)  Sun-News,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1985. 

Tallahassee  (FL)  Democrat,  Septem- 
ber 7.  1985. 

Ashland  (OH)  Times-Gazette, 
August  21.  1985. 

Dallas  (TX)  Times  Herald.  Aug\ist 
26,  1985. 

Minneapolis  (MN)  Star  and  Tribune. 
August  15.  1985. 

Greenville  (TN)  Sun,  August  17. 
1985. 

The  Press  (Atlantic  City.  NJ). 
Augtist  15,  1985. 

The  News  Tribune  (Tacoma,  WA). 
August  18,  1985. 

Times  Tribune  (Palo  Alto,  CA). 
August  25,  1985. 

Honolulu  (HI)  Star-Bulletin,  August 
23,  1985. 

Newsday  (Long  Island.  NY).  August 
16,  1985. 

Warren  (OH)  Tribune  Chronicle, 
August  9,  1985. 

Mansfield  (OH)  News  Journal. 
August  24,  1985. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  select  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  these  editorials  so 
they  will  not  extend  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  28,  1985] 
ToRTtmiNG  Animals 

Laboratory  experimentation  with  animals 
has  yielded  and  will  continue  to  yield  many 
important  benefits  to  human  health.  Still, 
there  is  no  case  for  continuing  to  tolerate 
Inhumane  treatment  of  the  sort  that  colum- 
nist James  J.  Kilpatrick  described  on  the 
opF>osite  page  last  week. 

The  13  years  of  baboon  brain-bashing  that 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  reported— now  suspended  by 
order  of  Health  and  Human  Ser\-ices  Secre- 
tary Margaret  Heckler — came  to  light  be- 
cause some  angry  people  made  off  with 
more  than  60  hours  of  videotapes  from  a 
University  of  Pennsylvania  clinical  research 
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center.  It  would  be  comforting  to  think  that 
neither  the  gruesome  experiments  nor  the 
ghoulish  behavior  of  the  researchers  who 
performed  it  was  characteristic  of  the  treat- 
ment given  many  of  the  100  million  animals 
used  in  research  every  year.  But  reports  of 
unnecessary  researcli.  avoidable  suffering 
and  callous  researchers  recur  with  disturb- 
ing frequency. 

Responsible  scientists  admit  that  these  re- 
ports cannot  all  be  dismissed  as  propagsmda 
by  antivivisectionists.  When  you  find  well- 
documented  examples  of  maltreatment  at  a 
center  that  the  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  has  called  "one  of  the 
best  laboratories  in  the  world."  you  are  enti- 
tled to  be  suspicious  about  what  goes  on  at 
satellite  laboratories  where  supervision  and 
standards  are  often  lax. 

Neither  does  the  attitude  of  the  medical 
researchers  generally  afford  grounds  for 
complacency.  Scientists  are  understandably 
fearful  that  heavy-handed  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  animals  might  impede  highly 
beneficial  research.  New  techniques,  such  as 
computer  simulations  and  bacteria  and 
animal-cell  cultures  have  reduced  the  need, 
but  for  many  purposes  there  Is  no  sut>stltute 
for  using  emimals  for  tests.  But  many  re- 
searchers have  been  slow  to  accept  neces- 
sary safeguards  and  are  contemptuous  of 
those  who  argue  for  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion. 

Many  research  institutions  and  animal 
handlers  have  already  responded  to  public 
pressure  and  are  paying  more  attention  to 
federal  guidelines  governing  the  treatment 
of  animals.  In  May  nine  federal  agencies 
adopted  tighter  guidelines  for  care  of  ani- 
mals. However,  new  NIH  policies— requiring 
Institutions  receiving  federal  grants  to  set 
up  review  committees  that  must  Include  at 
least  one  outside  member— will  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  end  of  this  year  and  will  still 
depend  heavily  on  good-faith  efforts  by  in- 
stitutions, handlers  and  satellite  laborato- 
ries. We  hope  those  efforts  are  made.  There 
is  every  reason  to  pursue  nece.ssary  medical 
research  on  animals— but  no  reason  on 
Earth  for  the  U.S.  government  to  subsidize 
sadism. 

tProm  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Aug.  26. 

1985] 

CoimtOL  Animal  Research 

When  Congress  resumes  work  after  Its 
summer  recess,  It  is  expected  to  take  up  the 
thorny  issue  of  balancing  the  important 
needs  of  medical  research  with  the  humane 
treatment  of  the  animals  used  in  such  ex- 
periments. The  debate  is  not  likely  to 
produce  any  easy  solutions.  Yet  by  exercis- 
ing good  judgment,  the  lawmakers  should 
be  able  to  reach  a  compromise  fair  to  both 
scientists  and  animal  rights  advocates. 

Each  group  offers  convincing  arguments. 
The  scientists  are  correct  In  asserting  that 
many  medical  breakthroughs  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  achieve  without  some 
experimentation  on  animals.  But  the  animal 
rights  advocates  also  make  an  excellent 
point  in  arguing  that  laboratory  smlmals 
sometimes  are  treated  cruelly  or  used  as 
subjects  unnecessarily. 

The  task  facing  Congress,  then,  is  to 
ensure  that  medical  researchers  ca.i  contin- 
ue their  work  without  too  many  restrictions 
but  that  they  also  pay  closer  attention  to 
their  use  of  laboratory  animals.  Ideally,  ex- 
periments should  be  conducted  on  animals 
only  when  the  desired  Information  cannot 
be  obtained  by  other  research  methods. 

Indications  are  that  current  government 
rules  and  guidelines  dealing  with  research 
animals  are  being  Ignored  In  some  quarters. 


Two  research  institutions— the  City  of  Hope 
Medical  Center  in  Duarte.  Calif.,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania— are  being  inves- 
tigated for  alleged  violations  of  those  guide- 
lines, and  their  federal  grants  have  been 
suspended  pending  the  outcome. 

Two  bills  before  Congress,  introduced  by 
Rep.  George  Brown.  D-Calif..  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole.  R-Kan.. 
appear  to  strike  a  proper  balance.  The  com- 
mendable measures  would  Increase  the 
number  of  laboratory  inspections,  provide 
stricter  penalties  for  violations,  require  that 
alternatives  to  painful  procedures  be  consid- 
ered and  improve  the  supervision  of  animal 
care. 

Congress  already  has  rejected  attempts  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  cut  or  elimi- 
nate funding  for  laboratory  inspection.  It 
now  needs  to  take  that  commitment  a  step 
further  by  passing  legislation  designed  to 
ensure  that  research  animals  are  not  abused 
In  the  name  of  scientific  achievement. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  31.  1985] 
Cruelty  to  Research  Animals 

Medical  research  would  be  Impossible 
without  experiments  on  animals,  and  most 
researchers  treat  them  well,  not  least  be- 
cause badly  kept  animals  make  poor  sub- 
jects. But  there  are  distressing  exceptions. 
Recently,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
cut  off  funds  for  a  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia laboratory  after  a  preliminary  finding 
that  the  lab  failed  to  treat  animals  humane- 
ly. 

Experimentation  on  animals  rouses  strong 
public  feeling,  particularly  when  cats  or 
dogs  are  concerned.  Extremist  animal  rights 
groups  have  recently  taken  to  raiding  lab- 
oratories and  turning  animals  loose.  In  May 
1984  a  group  stole  videotapes  of  experi- 
ments from  the  Head  Injury  Research  Labo- 
ratory at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Another  group.  People  for  Ethical  Treat- 
ment of  Animals,  has  distributed  excerpts  of 
the  tapes  that  seem  to  show  baboons  suffer- 
ing from  insufficient  anesthesia  and  non- 
sterile  surgery. 

Animal  rights  advocates  not  long  ago 
staged  a  sit-in  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  protesting  the  Pennsylvania  experi- 
ments. The  demonstration  ended  when  Mar- 
garet Heckler,  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  ordered  the  N.I.H.  to  sus- 
pend Its  funding. 

Does  the  standard  of  animal  care  by  re- 
searchers need  improvement?  Scientists  cur- 
rently observe  voluntary  codes.  Their  insti- 
tutions have  inhouse  committees  that  moni- 
tor animal  research,  and  are  subject  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Inspections.  This 
light-handed  control  would  be  Ideal  If  It 
worked.  It  doesn't.  Painful  experiments 
aside.  Agriculture's  veterinary  inspectors 
regularly  find  violations  of  minimum  stand- 
ards of  care.  According  to  Inspectors'  re- 
ports analyzed  by  the  Society  for  Animal 
Protective  Legislation.  24  percent  of  one 
sample  of  research  Institutions  were  found 
to  have  major,  repeated  violations:  22  per- 
cent had  some  major  violations.  29  percent 
had  minor  violations  sind  only  24  percent 
were  In  compliance. 

A  bill  to  improve  the  system  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Bob  Dole  in  the  Senate  and 
George  Brown  in  the  House.  It  would  re- 
quire researchers  to  minimize  pain  by  all 
reasonable  steps  that  do  not  frustrate  the 
experiment.  Institutions'  animal  care  com- 
mittees would  have  to  Include  a  veterinarian 
and  a  concerned  public  member.  Research- 
ers would  have  to  consult  a  veterinarian  In 
planning  any  painful  experiment. 


This  moderate  bill  Is  supported  by  the 
American  Physiological  Society,  the  larest 
user  of  research  animals.  It  believes  the  bill 
would  impose  no  hardship  on  Its  members 
arid  would  not  Impede  research.  Raising  the 
standards  of  animal  care,  and  catching  of- 
fenders who  have  fallen  Into  callousness, 
has  instrlnsic  value.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
preserve  public  support  against  those  who 
oppose  all  use  of  animals  in  research. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  have  some  agreement  to  accept 
this  amendment.  I  noticed  that  Sena- 
tor Hatch  does  not  oppose  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  for  one  moment  that  he  be- 
lieves that  animals  should  be  treated 
any  way  other  than  humanely,  but  he 
has  raised  some  questions.  Hopefully, 
we  can  dispose  of  those  questions.  It 
may  be  that  he  will  have  a  substitute. 
If  that  is  the  case,  he  can  come  to  the 
floor  and  we  can  have  whatever  votes 
we  are  going  to  have  by  3  o'clock  and 
move  on  to  something  else. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  for  offering  this 
fine  measure,  originally  introduced  as 
S.  1233.  the  Improved  Standards  for 
Laboratory  Animals  Act,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation.  I  was  pleased 
to  join  the  Senator  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  would  like  to 
ask  that  I  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
amend  the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  re- 
quire improved  standards  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  better  veterinary  care  for 
laboratory  animals.  The  suffering  of 
these  creatures,  under  appalling  condi- 
tions, is  unconscionable.  Under  the 
current  law.  which  dates  back  to  1966. 
researchers  are  only  required  to  meet 
minimal  standards  of  care  in  research. 
The  amendment  before  us  would  maJie 
proper  standards  the  norm. 

Quality  research.  Mr.  President, 
must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
highest  standards.  When  Federal 
funding  is  involved,  we  must  expect 
private  contractors  and  laboratories  to 
conduct  themselves  accordingly.  The 
research  community  itself  realizes 
this,  and  I  understand  that  many  have 
only  a  few  technical  objections  to  this 
amendment,  which  perhaps  can  be 
worked  out. 

Over  one-third  of  the  Senate  has  co- 
sponsored  Senator  Doles  bill,  and  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their  fore- 
sight, and  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  helpless.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Melcher  has  asked  that  I  protect 
his  rights  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment. He  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  also.  We  are  trying  to  get 
hold  of  him  right  now  to  give  him  the 
floor.  Until  he  arrives.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
:imendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  905 

Purpose:  To  require  U.S.  representatives  to 
international  financial  institutions  to 
oppose  assistance  by  such  institutions  for 
the  production  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities in  competition  with  United  States 
produced  agricultural  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Nickles,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  905. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  459.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

OPPOSITION  TO  MULTILATERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
FOREIGN  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec  927.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  the  Inter-American  In- 
vestment Corporation,  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund  to  use  the  voice  and  vote  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  any  assistance  by 
these  institutions,  using  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  any 
provision  of  law.  for  the  production  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  for  export,  if— 

( 1 )  such  commodity  is  in  surplus  on  world 
markets:  and 

(2)  the  export  of  such  commodity  would 
cause  substantial  injury  to  the  United 
.States  producers  of  the  same,  similar,  or 
r-ompeting  commodity. 

<b)(l)  The  amount  of  payments  which  the 
United  States  may  make  to  the  paid-in  cap- 
ital of  an  international  financial  Institution 
described  in  subsection  (a)  during  any  cap- 
ital expansion  or  replenishment  of  such  in- 
stitution may  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
funds  which  the  Ui.ited  States  agreed  to 
pay  for  paid-in  capital  under  such  expansion 
or  replenishment  minus  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  assistance  described  in  paragraph 
2)  furnished  by  such  Institution  as  the 
United  States  share  of  the  expansion  or  re- 
plenishment bears  to  the  total  amount  of 
the  expansion  or  replenishment. 

(2)(A)  The  aggregate  amount  of  assistance 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  is  the  amount 


of  assistance  furnished  by  an  international 
financial  institution  to  all  countries  during 
the  period  described  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(i)  to  support  the  production  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  for  export,  if— 

(I)  such  commodity  is  In  surplus  on  world 
markets:  and 

(ID  the  export  of  such  commodity  would 
cause  substantial  injury  to  the  United 
States  producers  of  the  same,  similar,  or 
competing  commodity:  and 

(ii)  to  subsidize  (other  than  under  clause 
(i))  the  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  such  countries. 

(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  the  same  number  of  years  as 
the  capital  expansion  or  replenishment 
period,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
first  year  of  the  expansion  or  replenishment 
period. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)<A)<ii). 
the  term  "subsidize"  is  used  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Agreement  on  Interpreta- 
tion and  Application  of  Articles  V.  XVI.  and 
XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  the  annex  relating  thereto, 
done  at  Geneva  on  April  12.  1979. 

(4)  Any  funds  withheld  from  payment  to 
an  international  financial  institution  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  used  to  reduce 
the  public  deb.,  in  the  manner  specified  in 
section  3113  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Senator 
Helms  and  Senator  Zorinsky.  It  was 
my  intention  to  offer  this  amendment 
next  Wednesday,  but  it  seems  that 
there  is  an  available  opportunity  here, 
so  I  offered  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
restrict  agriculture  lending  to  our  for- 
eign competitors  so  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer and  U.S.  farmers  are  not  financ- 
ing foreign  agricultural  exports  with 
which  they  directly  compete. 

A  number  of  our  colleagues,  includ- 
ing the  good  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  seated  here, 
advocate  restoring  American  farms  to 
the  reality  of  world  markets.  The  rest 
of  the  Senate  argues  that  we  simply 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  produc- 
ers. 

If  we  cannot  compete,  Mr.  President, 
much  of  it  may  be  our  own  fault. 
International  financing  with  Federal 
Government  dollars  has  encouraged 
foreign  production  directly  competi- 
tive with  the  United  States.  For  exam- 
ple, this  year  H".ngary  received  a  loan 
of  $80  million  for  "expansion  of  ex- 
ports of  processed  animal  products." 
Uruguay  received  $60  million  to  in- 
crease export  incentives  In  the  agricul- 
ture/livestock sector.  Egypt  was  lent 
$139  million  to  increase  production  of 
rice  for  export. 

All  of  these  loans  were  made  at  in- 
terest rates  far  less  than  those  avail- 
able to  our  own  farmers.  No  nation  is 
rich  enough  to  subsidize  its  competi- 
tion in  this  way. 

Subsidizing  foreign  production  in  an 
already  surplus  market  is  an  inexcus- 
able waste  of  resources.  Many  of  these 
investments  are  driven  more  by  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  dollars  at  bar- 


gain interest  ratec  than  by  actual 
market  demand.  Using  these  same  dol- 
lars to  reduce  our  deficit  would  be 
vastly  more  productive. 

In  the  past  4  years,  international  fi- 
nancing institutions  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  have  loaned 
out  more  than  $20  billion  for  agricul- 
tural development.  If  this  money  were 
solely  to  combat  the  tremendous 
hunger  and  underdevelopment  of  the 
Third  World,  there  could  be  few  better 
investments.  Unfortunately,  interna- 
tional financiers  look  first  to  their  re- 
payment in  high  valued  U.S.  dollars. 
That  means  the  developing  country 
must  export— even  if  it's  not  in  the 
country's  best  interests. 

Investments  of  this  kind  hurt  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  two  ways:  First,  creat- 
ing competition  with  our  own  agricul- 
tural products  by  countries  which 
have  no  comparative  advantage  other 
than  the  availability  of  cheap  credit; 
and  second,  increasing  the  demand  for 
U.S.  dollars  with  which  to  repay  the 
debt,  thereby  driving  up  the  dollar's 
value. 

This  amendment,  entitled  "The 
Foreign  Agricultural  Investment 
Reform,"  "FAIR"  for  short,  reduces 
such  self-defeating  investment.  It  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  instruct  U.S.  executive  directors  of 
international  financing  banks  to 
oppose  investment  in  production  of 
any  commodity  for  export  which  is  al- 
ready in  surplus  on  the  world  markets, 
and  which  would  directly  harm  the 
U.S.  exporters  of  the  same  commodity. 

This  provision  is  very  similar  to  an 
amendrnent  sponsored  by  our  col- 
league from  Utah,  Senator  Garn, 
which  addresses  international  invest- 
ment in  copper,  a  mineral  commodity 
also  in  surplus  on  world  markets.  That 
amendment  passed  this  body  unani- 
mously to  the  distinct  benefit  of  our 
domestic  copper  industry.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  extend  that 
same  benefit  to  America's  struggling 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATER],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the 
Senator    from    Maryland     [Mr.    Ma- 
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THIAS],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PresslerI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  65, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vot«  No.  258  Leg] 
YEAS— 65 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

McConnell 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Gramm 

Metzenbsum 

BIden 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

Blngaman 

Harkln 

Murkowskl 

Boren 

Hatch 

NIckles 

BoschwIU 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Henm 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Cohen 

Helms 

RIegle 

O'Amkto 

HolUngs 

Roth 

E)eConclnl 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Denton 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Specter 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

SUfford 

Domenici 

Kasten 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Kerry 

Thurmond 

East 

Levin 

Trlble 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Ford 

Mattingly 

Zorlnsky 

Ova 

McClure 
NAYS- 13 

Brmdley 

Evans 

Pell 

Chafee 

Gore 

Sarbanes 

Duifortii 

Hart 

Simon 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Armstrong 

Lautenberg 

Rudman 

Bentsen 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cochr&n 

Long 

Wallop 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Wilson 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

So  the  amendment  (No.  905)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  today,  but  I  hope,  if 
there  are  those  who  have  amendments 
that  could  be  accepted,  they  would 
remain. 

I  was  reminded  by  one  of  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill.  Senator 
ZoRiNSKY,  that  from  the  time  they 
started  on  this  bill  this  morning  there 
was  not  a  single  interruption,  not  a 
single  quorum  call  until  2:30.  So  there 
has  been  a  steady  application  of  effort 
on  the  bill.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  have  been  at  least  10  tunend- 
ments  disposed  of.  There  is  an  amend- 
ment pending,  an  animal  welfare 
amendment,  that  I  hope  Senator 
Hatch  will  agree  to.  We  are  trying  to 
negotiate  some  differences  on  that 
now  and  will  not  get  that  done  today. 

So  there  will  not  be  any  more  votes 
today. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder,  since  today  has  been  a  good 
day,  if  it  might  be  agreed  to  stack 
votes  until  Tuesday,  so  that  on 
Monday  we  could  be  able  to  do  some 
of  the  things  we  were  not  able  to  do 
today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  this  again; 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency  to 
many  of  us  in  the  rural  areas.  1  think 
there  will  be  enough  of  us  here  on 
Monday  to  offer  amendments. 

And  if  we  can  dispose  of  a  number  of 
those  that  do  not  require  roUcalls— it 
is  not  my  desire  to  punish  anyone— I 
think  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
Monday  may  be  a  good  day  to  send  out 
your  laundry. 

Mr.  KERRY.  So  we  understand, 
there  will  be  no  roUcall  votes  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  do  my  best.  Some- 
body could  jump  up  and  ask.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  continue.  There  are  a 
number  of  noncontroverslal  amend- 
ments that  will  take  most  of  the  day. 
Then,  I  think,  we  will  have  a  major 
amendment  offered.  When  you  get 
into  a  major  amendment  in  the  farm 
bill,  you  have  several  hours  of  debate. 
We  are  not  going  to  hold  up  anything, 
but  we  are  going  to  go  forward  with 
amendments  that  we  achieve  without 
rollcalls. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  there  should 
be  an  amendment,  can  we  be  assured 
at  least  that  the  rollcall  would  be  in 
the  afternoon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  We  will  even  try  to 
do  better  than  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  majority  leader  tell  us  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Grundfest  to  the  FEC  will 
come  up,  and  will  it  come  up  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand,  it  could 
come  up  this  afternoon.  I  might  ask.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  willing  to 
have  it  come  up  this  afternoon? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed.  I 
want  to  speak  on  it  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  do  it  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Does  anyone  else  have  amendments'" 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  1 
had  indicated  earlier.  I  was  prepared 
about  1  o'clock  to  make  some  remark,'^ 
on  the  farm  bill.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  had  an  amendment 
that  he  found  very  necessary  to  offer 
because  of  time  constraints  on  hi.<< 
part,  I  gave  up  the  floor  at  that  point 
So  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  farm  bill 
as  we  proceed  to  its  consideration.  Wt 
have  even  acted  upon  some  amend 
ments. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
fully  understand  not  only  the  magni 
tude  of  the  problems  facing  agricul 
ture.  but  also  the  reasons  for  these 
problems.  Obviously,  if  we  do  not  rec 
ognize  and  understand  the  underlying 
reasons  for  the  financial  problem."; 
facing  farmers  as  well  as  the  reason-s 
for  the  recently  high  cost— budgetwlse 
of  our  farm  programs— there  seems 
little  hope  of  developing  a  new  farm 
bill  and  farm  policies  that  will  have  a 
chance  of  success. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
a  story  that  I  think  illustrates  the  real 
problems  facing  agriculture.  This 
story  is  also  aimed  at  exposing  the 
flaws  in  much  of  the  reasoning  that  at 
this  point  appeared  to  represent  the 
driving  forces  that  will  shape  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  new  farm  bill. 

The  characters  in  our  story  includes 
the  U.S.  Olympic  track  team,  Ameri- 
ca's best  and,  of  course,  its  coaches 
and  doctors.  The  rules  and  practices  of 
these  world  games  are  quite  different 
£is  you  will  soon  see.  So  bear  with  me. 

Our  Olympic  track  team  was  the 
best  in  the  world.  We  won  every  race, 
beating  our  competitors  at  the  Olym- 
pics, and  at  other  world  games. 

But  then  one  day,  the  official  starter 
began  using  real  bullets  In  his  starting 
gun,  and  it  happens  that  he  shot  our 
top  track  stars  right  in  the  foot.  Of 
course,  that  was  a  gruesome  picture. 

Needless  to  say,  they  did  not  per- 
form as  well  with  the  bullet  holes  In 
their  feet,  but  another  major  problem 
this  created  is  that  our  track  stars 
began  losing  a  great  deal  of  blood  For- 
tunately, the  team  doctors  had  a  good 
supply  at  the  blood  bank.  So  whenever 
an  official  shot  one  of  our  athletes, 
the  doctors  were  there  ready  with  the 
transfusions. 

The  only  thing  that  kept  our  track 
stars  going  was  a  commitment  of  a 
good  supply  of  blood.  The  doctors  ad- 
ministered transfusion  after  transfu- 
sion and  tried  to  patch  our  track  stars 
up  the  best  that  they  could  so  they 
could  continue  to  compete. 

Then  one  day  the  coaches  decided 
that  too  much  blood  was  being  given 
to  our  crippled  track  stars.  The  coach 
consulted  with  our  Olympic  Commit- 


tee, and  they  also  agreed.  Our  track 
team  had  been  using  more  blood  than 
they  had  a  few  years  ago.  Not  only 
had  the  team  been  using  more  blood. 
It  was  no  longer  winning  the  track 
meets.  The  coach  and  the  Olympic 
Committee  decided  that  the  solution 
to  this  problem  was  to  cut  off  the 
blood  supply. 

It  was  obvious  to  them  that  all  those 
transfusions  had  not  helped,  and  in 
fact,  were  probably  the  reason  that 
our  track  stars  could  no  longer  com- 
pete effectively  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  outcome  to  this  major  decision 
came  as  no  surprise.  Our  team  lost  a 
good  number  of  Its  very  best  stars. 
Moreover,  our  team  w£is  never  the 
same  after  that  tragic  decision. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  to  me,  and  I 
hope  this  point  is  not  lost  with  my  col- 
leagues, but  it  is  obvious  that  what  our 
track  coach  smd  Olympic  Committee 
should  have  done  is  keep  up  the  blood 
transfusions. 

The  second  thing,  tind  probably 
most  important,  they  should  have 
done  is  put  a  stop  to  all  that  blood- 
shed and  the  cause  of  all  that  blood- 
shed. We  needed  to  stop  shooting  our 
athletes  in  the  foot.  Once  they 
stopped  shooting  them,  the  need  for 
transfusion  obviously  would  drop  off 
to  nil.  F\irthermore.  our  athletes 
would  then  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
world  arena  as  they  had  In  the  past 
and  would  have  continued  to  beat  all 
of  the  top  competitors  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  this  story  is  a  precise 
analogy  to  what  has  happened  and  to 
what  is  about  to  happen  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  competing  in  the  world 
market. 

American  farmers  have  been  shot  in 
the  feet  by  the  hundreds  of  policy  de- 
cisions, both  actions  and  inactions, 
that  our  Government  has  taken,  many 
of  which  were  in  no  way  intended  to 
hurt  the  farmers,  but.  nevertheless, 
have  had  a  very  devastating  effect. 

We  have  shot  them  time  and  time 
again  in  the  foot,  and  guess  what? 
They  have  been  bleeding  ever  since. 

Fortunately,  we  have  had  in  place  a 
blood  transfusion  program,  better 
known  as  our  farm  programs.  This  has 
given  farmers  basic,  but  very  basic, 
price  support  protection,  protection 
against  the  idiotic  actions  taken  by 
our  own  Government  and  those  taken 
by  other  governments  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  refused  to  counter. 

But  as  we  have  continued  to  shoot 
our  farmers  in  the  feet,  and  in  recent 
years  it  has  increased  in  intensity  and 
with  great  frequency,  the  demand  on 
our  farm  programs  has  also  increased. 
The  need  for  blood,  or  should  I  say  for 
Government  funding,  has  increased 
tremendously. 

The  point  for  my  colleagues  to  un- 
derstand is  this:  The  more  we  shoot 
the  farmer  in  the  foot  with  misdirect- 


ed Government  policies,  the  higher 
the  outlays,  the  higher  the  cost  in 
budget  terms,  for  our  farm  programs. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  recent  ex- 
ample that  illustrates  this. 

During  this  past  year,  just  within 
the  last  few  months,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Department  made  a  grievous  error  in 
Issuing  letter  rulings  that  allowed  eih- 
anol  importers  to  avoid  paying  the  le- 
gally required  60  cents  per  gallon  duty 
for  imported  ethanol.  Several  million 
gallons  entered  the  United  Stales 
before  this  loophole  was  discovered  by 
our  domestic  producers  and  by  some  of 
us  in  Congress. 

Had  we  not  caught  this,  as  much  as 
600  million  gallons  of  foreign-pro- 
duced ethanol  would  have  been  im- 
ported duty-free  into  this  country. 
The  impact  of  this  policy  error  would 
have  been  devastating  to  agriculture. 
Two  hundred  forty  million  bushels  of 
com  would  have  been  displaced,  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  corn  by  at  least  15 
cents  per  bushel  and  by  reducing  farm 
income  by  at  least  $1  billion. 

But  this  shot  in  the  foot  would  have 
also  triggered  a  transfusion.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would  have 
been  forced  then  to  purchase  more 
com,  this  displaced  corn,  and  it  would 
have  cost  nearly  $1  billion.  Add  to  that 
the  30  cents  per  bushel  per  year  stor- 
age payments  and  the  25  cents  per 
bushel  per  year  in  interest  rates  and 
over  $1  billion  v;ould  have  been  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
in  one  misdirected  action  taken  by  just 
one  agency. 

Do  you  realize  what  farm  critics 
would  have  then  said?  Of  course,  they 
would  have  said  that  we  are  spending 
$1  billion  too  much  on  farm  programs 
They  don't  bother  with  the  reasons. 
They  simpUstically  argue  that  the 
farm  program  Is  costing  more  than  It 
should. 

None  of  us  can  afford  to  start  cast- 
ing stones.  The  blame  can  be  spread 
around  quite  well  among  past  and 
present  administrations,  and  Congress- 
es of  both  political  parties. 

Farmers  have  had  a  history  of  resil- 
iency. They  can  take  on  the  bad 
weather,  perhaps  a  few  bad  policies, 
but  farmers  have  their  limits. 

But  how  can  the  farmer  survive  one 
attack  after  another  that  shoots  them 
in  the  foot?  Monetary  policy,  squeez- 
ing out  inflation,  and  strengthening 
the  dollar  is  great  for  some  but  it  dev- 
astates the  farmer. 

Fiscal  policies  aimed  at  revitalizing 
America  have  helped  much  of  the 
country,  but  controlling  taxes  has  also 
contributed  to  a  widening  budget  defi- 
cit because  Congress  has  not  had  the 
nerve  to  cut  spending  as  it  should. 
This  too,  affects  interest  rates  and  the 
strong  dollar,  which  hurts  farmers. 

Cheap  food  policies  are  great  for 
consumers  but  it  has  put  a  lid  on  farm 
prices. 


Our  trade  policy  has  turned  into  a 
one-way  street  that  helps  our  trading 
partners  but  cuts  off  farm  trade  abili- 
ties. 

Why  do  we  not  stand  up  to  these 
unfair  trade  practices  as  a  Govern- 
ment? 

Cargo  preference  is  great  for  the 
maritime  industry  but  it  hurts  farmers 
and  increases  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Embargoes  are  seductively  attractive 
for  our  State  Department,  but  they 
ruin  our  farmers.  The  last  Soviet  grain 
embargo  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion, in  1  year  alone,  1980,  cost  us  over 
$11  billion  in  national  output,  $3  bil- 
lion in  personal  income,  and  a  stagger- 
ing loss  of  310,000  jobs. 

The  consumer  activist  ninning  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  last 
administration  had  a  hey-day  with  the 
nitrite  fiasco.  Talk  about  Government 
policy  with  blinders!  Scare  the  wits 
out  of  people  about  hot  dogs  because 
of  the  necessary  preservative  addi- 
tives, but  don't  tell  them  the  same 
chemicals  occur  naturally  in  vegeta- 
bles. Does  anyone  have  any  idea  what 
unnecessary  cost  there  was  to  the 
American  farmer?  Well,  it  ran  into  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

Some  might  argue  that  if  responsi- 
ble and  fiscal  monetary  policies  are 
the  solution  to  the  farm  prices,  the 
place  to  begin  with  is  by  slashing  the 
spending  levels  in  this  bill.  But  deficit 
cutting  must  be  done  responsibly  and 
fairly,  not  austerely. 

Did  we  act  "responsibly"  by  holding 
the  defense  increase  to  just  $109  bil- 
lion in  outlays  over  the  next  3  years 
above  the  1985  level.  Did  we  act  re- 
sponsibly by  holding  the  entitlements 
increase  to  just  $88  billion  over  the 
last  year's  level.  If  you  add  energy, 
education,  and  the  interest  account  to 
all  of  that  before  mentioned,  you  have 
91  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  in- 
creasing responsibly. 

I  think  we  have  to  raise  questions 
about  how  responsibly  that  really  is. 

Meanwhile,  the  1.9  percent  of  the 
budget  which  is  the  agriculture 
budget,  is  being  cut  below  the  previous 
year's  level. 

So  not  only  is  there  is  a  crisis  going 
on  in  the  farm  sector,  but  our  solution 
to  it  is  austerity.  What  kind  of  policy 
is  that?  We  don't  even  prescribe  aus- 
terity, that  type  of  austerity,  in  an 
economic  recession.  Why  do  we  pre- 
scribe that  sort  oi  austerity  for  the 
farm  sector? 

It  is  not  austerity  we  need  but  it  is 
responsibility.  Before  you  put  a  car  in 
reverse,  you  obviously  have  to  slow  it 
down  and  then  stop  it.  But  we  have 
been  slowing  down  91  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  for  4  years  and  it  is 
still  rolling  along.  As  if  to  compensate, 
we  are  asking  2  percent  of  the  budget, 
the  agriculture  portion  of  the  budget, 
to  not  only  slow  down  and  stop,  but 
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also  to  reverse,  all  at  the  same  time. 
Ever  try  to  drive  down  the  highway 
and  slap  it  in  reverse?  Its  not  too  good 
for  your  transmission,  is  it? 

We  are  going  to  find  that  same 
effort  if  this  administration  were  to 
get  away  with  trimming  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  bill  the  way 
they  desire  to  trim  it.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent we  have  to  get  responsible, 
before  we  reverse,  we  have  to  stop. 
Before  we  stop,  we  have  to  slow  down. 
The  farm  programs  have  done  their 
fair  share  of  slowing  down.  Now  we 
are  willing  to  stop.  We  are  asking  for  a 
freeze  in  target  prices. 

I  do  not  know  whether  everybody  re- 
alizes that,  but  this  bill  came  out  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  with  a 
freeze  in  target  prices.  The  bill  affects 
the  farmers.  In  a  lot  of  ways  other  seg- 
ments of  the  budget  are  not  touched 
because  they  are  not  frozen,  particu- 
larly the  Defense  Department.  Let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  that  2  years  ago, 
when  target  prices  were  supposed  to 
go  up  to  I  think  $3.15,  farmers  took  a 
target  price  freeze  they  have  already 
done  their  share.  If  we  are  willing  to 
give  the  defense  budget  3  percent  real 
growth  from  now  until  eternity,  we 
can  certainly  freeze  target  prices  for 
only  4  years  for  only  1.9  percent  of  the 
budget. 

People  are  finding  fault  with  the 
fact  target  prices  are  frozen,  calling  it 
a  budget  buster.  That  is  why  I  said 
previously  today  that  I  do  not  see 
where  this  administration  is  coming 
from  when  they  say  this  budget  is  too 
expensive.  On  a  relative  basis,  agricul- 
ture has  already  done  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  getting  this  deficit  under 
control. 

Also,  a  point  I  made  previously:  if 
they  think  this  bill  is  expensive  and 
Congress  decides  not  to  pass  anything 
if  this  bill  were  to  be  vetoed,  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  made  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  1949  legislation  we 
would  revert  to  would  be  three  times 
more  expensive  than  anything  we  are 
going  to  spend  here.  So  he  ought  to 
think  twice  about  even  talking  about 
that.  It  is  not  going  to  fool  us  any 
more. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  our 
farm  problems  is  not  found  in  cutting 
off  the  blood  supply  to  our  farmers, 
unless  we  also  take  dramatic  action  to 
stop  Government  interference  into  the 
affairs  of  agriculture— all  those  embar- 
goes, all  those  irresponsible  fiscal  poli- 
cies that  have  brought  high  interest 
and  high-valued  dollar,  all  of  those 
timid  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
errmient  to  enforce  our  trade  laws,  and 
all  those  other  policies  that  we  would 
consider  nonagricultural  that  have 
hurt  agriculture. 

The  best  way  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem is  to  freeze  our  budget,  and  then 
correct  the  problems  that  are  causing 
the  hemorhaging  and  creating  the 
need  for  transfusions.  I  will  not  take  a 


back  seal  to  anyone  when  it  comes  to 
working  for  a  balanced  budget. 

That  is  why  for  the  last  4  years  I 
have  worked  hard  for  an  across-the- 
board  budget  freeze  including  farm 
programs.  Had  we  followed  this  ap- 
proach. Congress  would  not  now  be 
facing  its  deficit  problems,  and  our 
farmers  and  farm  programs  would  not 
be  in  such  a  mess. 

We  would  not  be  waiting  6  years  for 
a  balanced  budget  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal.  We  would  have  had 
it  by  today.  We  would  have  had  lower 
interest  rates.  We  would  have  had  a 
lower  valued  dollar. 

Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
President  may  veto  our  farm  bill  if  it 
is  too  expensive,  but  I  want  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  Secretary  Block 
admitted  himself,  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
that  permanent  law  would  be  far  more 
expensive.  I'm  skeptical  that  when  the 
reality  of  this  is  brought  home  to  the 
President,  he  would  veto  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
give  very  serious  consideration  to  the 
points  I  have  discussed  this  first  day 
of  what  will  be  a  long  series  of  debates 
on  the  farm  bill.  It  should  help  them 
better  to  understand  what  our  prob- 
lems really  are,  particularly  all  the 
governmental  policies  that  adversely 
affect  agriculture,  drive  down  prices, 
and  rai.se  the  budget  costs  of  the  farm 
programs,  resulting  in  all  the  focus  of 
attention  being  unfairly  directed  at 
the  cost  of  the  1.5  percent  of  the 
budget  representing  farm  programs. 
This  unfair  focus  allows  us  to  ignore 
the  blame  for  that  high  cost  of  farm 
programs  because  of  the  other  ill-con- 
ceived policies  that  have  been  for  a 
long  period  of  time  hurting  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  consider- 
ation of  a  broadened  review  of  the 
farm  problems,  beyond  this  farm  bill, 
gives  people  a  little  more  moderate 
view  of  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
proach this  farm  bill  in  a  bipartisan 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  am  out  in 
Iowa,  and  I  think  I  have  heard  my 
other  colleagues  say  it.  there  is  not 
any  partisanship  brought  up  in  our 
giassroots  meetings  in  the  sense  of 
what  sort  of  farm  bill  we  ought  to 
have.  I  never  hear  people  say  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  Republican  farm  bill 
or  a  Democratic  farm  bill.  People  out 
there,  because  things  are  so  economi- 
cally bad  in  the  heartland  of  America, 
are  asking  us  to  pull  together  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  Our  farmers 
deserve  better  than  to  be  exploited  for 
political  reasons.  Nobody  has  done 
that  so  far  and  I  do  not  expect  that  it 
will  be  done. 

Moreover,  the  severity  of  this  farm 
problem,  more  serious  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  the  1930's.  absolutely  re- 


quires that  we  work  together  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  problem. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  906 

I  Purpose:  To  exclude  liquidation  proceed.-^ 
from  the  income  of  farmers  and  other 
families  if  the  proceeds  result  from  fore 
closure,  forefeiture.  or  bankruptcy  for  th( 
purpose  of  certain  family  conlributioi; 
computations) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  by  Senator  Dole  is  pend 
ing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
in  order  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
906. 

On  page  459.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

EXCLUSION  or  LIQUIDATION  PROCEEDS  PROM 
FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  COMPUTATIONS 

Sec.  .  Section  482  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, promulgate  special  regulations  to 
permit,  in  the  computation  of  family  contri- 
butions for  the  programs  under  subpart  1  of 
part  A  and  part  B  of  this  title  for  any  aca- 
demic year  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1985.  the  exclusion  from  family  Income  of 
any  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  farm  or  business 
assets  of  that  family  if  such  sale  results 
from  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  foreclosure, 
forfeiture,  or  bankrupt'-y.". 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  ensure  postsecond- 
ary  students  whose  families  face  farm 
or  business  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy 
access  to  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law 
and  regulatioris.  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  assets  is  included  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  family  contribution,  even 
when  those  proceeds  are  used  to  retire 
outstanding  debts. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  son  of  a  South 
Dakota  rancher  who  has  filed  bank- 
ruptcy was  denied  student  aid  due  to 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  and 
livestock.  Another  young  man,  whose 
father  sustained  severe  chest  injuries 
in  a  farm-related  accident,  has  had  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  necessary  financial 
aid  as  a  direct  result  of  the  sale  of  the 
family  farm.  Prior  to  the  accident 
which  has  left  his  father  unable  to  op- 
erate the  farm,  this  s'udent  qualified 
for  financial  assistance.  Following  the 
sale  of  the  family's  farm  assets,  he  is 
no  longer  eligible  even  though  the  pro- 
ceeds were  used  to  pay  outstanding 
debts. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  tragic  situa- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  Congress  intend- 


ed to  deny  student  aid  to  families 
facing  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rectifying 
this  .serious  inequity. 

My  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  permit  in  the  computation 
of  family  contributions  for  the  Pell 
grant  and  guaranteed  student  loan 
[GSL]  programs,  the  exclusion  from 
family  income  any  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  farm  or  business  assets,  in  the 
event  the  sale  resulted  from  a  foreclo- 
sure, forfeiture,  or  bankruptcy.  The 
amendment  applies  to  academic  years 
beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1985.  al- 
lowing students  who  are  currently  en- 
rolled to  file  a  correction  to  their  ex- 
isting applications. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  our  Nation's 
farm  families  are  experiencing  severe 
financial  difficulties.  My  amendment 
simply  corrects  an  inequity  which  pre- 
cludes families  in  greatest  financial 
need  from  obtaining  student  assist- 
ance. I  know  of  no  opposition  to  my 
amendment  and  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  same  provision 
was  adopted  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  as  a  part  of  its 
•  econciliation  package.  I  believe  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  provision  be 
adopted,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  Member  of  this  body  more  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  way  the  Senate  oper- 
ates than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  He  is  a  real  pro. 
This  is  evident  from  the  way  he  devel- 
oped this  amendment  to  the  point  of 
bringing  it  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  He  has  checked 
this  amendment  with  the  relevant 
committee,  and  it  has  been  cleared  by 
that  committee.  I  have  been  assured. 
But  more  than  anything  else.  I  would 
emphasize  that  Senator  Abdnor  is 
being  very  consistent  today  in  terms  of 
his  interest  in  equity  and  fairness  and 
his  zeal  to  make  sure  that  the  small 
family  farmer  gets  fair  treatment.  I 
commend  the  Senator  and  I  commend 
him  on  his  amendment.  I  assure  him 
that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  it  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  certainly  thank  him.  I  appreci- 
ate his  kind  words.  Certainly  tnis  is  an 
equitable  amendment,  one  that  recti- 
fies a  great  injustice.  We  must  not  per- 
petuate a  policy  under  which  a  stu- 
dent is  eligible  for  financial  aid  a 
month  before  his  family  declares 
bankruptcy,  but  afterward  is  not  be- 
cause his  family  has  been  forced  to 
sell  its  lifetime  assets,  and  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  shows  a  great  abun- 
dance of  income  until  the  proceeds  are 
used  to  retire  outstanding  debts.  My 
amendment  will  correct  this  inequity, 
thereby  helping  our  Nation's  farm 
families. 


Mr.  HELMS.  It  certainly  will,  and  I 
commend  the  Senator  again  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  any  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  South  Dakota  I  had  an 
amendment  similar  to  this  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  While  it  did  not 
speak  to  the  exact  purpose  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  speaks, 
that  is.  to  the  provision  of  support  for 
the  family  through  student  loans  and 
student  aid  for  higher  education,  my 
amendment  spoke  to  the  fact  that  a 
lot  of  farmers  go  through  involuntary 
foreclosure  or  bankruptcy  and.  be- 
cause of  the  operation  of  the  food 
stamp  laws,  they  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps.  We  have  farmers 
who  have  been  growing  food  to  feed 
the  hungry  for  a  long  time,  but  be- 
cause of  involuntary  foreclosure,  be- 
cause of  the  way  they  figure  the  food 
stamp  provisions  in  that  they  take 
into  account  perhaps  what  their  assets 
were,  then  they  cannot  get  food 
stamps. 

1  do  not  have  any  problems  with  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  correct  one. 
I  think  it  speaks  to  an  inequity.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  support  an  amend- 
ment which  will  come  along  later  that 
would  do  similar  kinds  of  things  for 
those  farmers  who  have  been  involun- 
tarily foreclosed  upon  and  are  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  so  that  they  could 
be  considered  under  the  food  stamp 
and  other  assistance  provisions  like 
many  people  in  our  society. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
run  into  situations  where  farmers 
must  pay  a  big  income  tax  on  assets 
sold  to  pay  their  debts.  It  is  tragic  to 
see  someone  forced  out  of  a  business, 
forced  to  sell  off  all  his  assets  to  pay 
off  his  debts  and  then  see  him  hit  with 
a  huge  income  tax  because  of  that  one 
sale. 

Our  Nation's  farmers  are  facing  real 
problems.  I  can  well  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  and  that  is  why  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  to  assist 
our  Nation's  neediest  farm  and  busi- 
ness families  in  obtaining  necessary 
student  aid. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  we  vote,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  906)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

■Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
see  Senators  anxious  to  offer  amend- 
ments. I  notice  around  this  place  that 


when  the  majority  leader  says  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes,  it  is 
almost  a  traffic  jam  leaving  the  park- 
ing facility  downstairs.  I  suppose  that 
is  true  right  now,  and  I  believe  Sena- 
tor Harkin  wants  to  join  them.  I  wish 
him  a  nice  weekend. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
chairman  might  indulge  me,  I  do  not 
intend  to  keep  everyone  here  for  a 
long  statement,  but  I  wish  to  make 
some  comments  on  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Of  course.  Very  well. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  that  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  has  finally  started  on  the  farm 
bill— long  overdue,  but  better  late  than 
never.  I  believe  we  have  seen  the  first 
minor  skirmishes  today,  although  the 
votes  have  been  overwhelming.  Some 
minor  amendments  have  been  adopt- 
ed. But  the  real  intense  debate  and 
the  real  crucial  votes  will  be  coming 
up  hopefully  next  week  as  we  continue 
debate  on  the  bill. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  Indicate  for 
the  Record  why  I  voted  against  the 
bill,  S.  1714,  when  it  came  out  of  com- 
mittee. As  a  new  member  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  this 
year,  I  first  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  for  his  con- 
duct in  operating  the  committee  in  an 
open  and  very  fair  manner  throughout 
the  entire  debate  from  the  begiimlng 
of  this  year.  As  I  have  said  before,  at 
no  time  was  any  member  cut  off  from 
debate  or  was  anyone  ever  precluded 
from  offering  any  amendment  that 
any  member  of  the  committee  wanted. 
So  the  debate  in  the  committee  was 
full  and  open  and  very  fair. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  came 
out  of  committee— I  think  I  was  prob- 
ably the  only  person  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  to  do  so— basically  for  three  rea- 
sons, but  one  in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  the  target 
price  freeze  in  the  bill,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  if  this  bill  were  adopted  in 
its  present  form  and  signed  by  the 
President,  it  would  indeed  reduce  farm 
income  in  the  Midwest  in  each  of  the 
next  4  years.  I  have  stated  from  the 
beginning  of  this  year  that  in  no  way 
will  I  vote  for  any  farm  bill  or  any 
amendment  to  any  farm  bill  that  will 
reduce  farm  income.  That  is  basically 
what  we  have  here  even  with  a  freeze. 

There  was  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren] 
that  tiered  the  target  price  payments 
for  wheat.  It  would  increase  somewhat 
the  income  for  family-sized  farmers  in 
the  wheat-producing  areas.  A  similar 
amendment  was  not  adopted  for  feed 
grains,  and  I  will  be  offering  that 
amendment  next  week.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  adopted  to  at  least  bring 
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feed  grains  on  a  par  with  wheat  and  to 
target  farm  program  benefits  to 
family-sized  farms.  But  because  the 
bill  in  freezing  target  prices  would  in 
reality  reduce  income  in  each  of  the 
next  4  years,  I  have  found  that  I  could 
not  vote  for  it. 

Another  reason  I  could  not  vote  for 
it  was  because  there  were  some 
amendments  adopted  in  the  commit- 
tee that  I  believe  went  against  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  as  a  nation, 
as  a  Government  for  many  years  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  poor  people  who 
require  food  stamps  or  require  feeding 
assistance,  either  for  those  who  are 
poor  or  for  those  who  are  elderly  or 
perhaps  those  who  belong  in  both  of 
those  categories.  There  were  amend- 
ments offered  and  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee which  I  felt  were  overly  harsh 
on  that  segment  of  our  population. 
Again.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  recti- 
fy it  on  the  floor  next  week. 

Lastly,  I  voted  against  the  bill  be- 
cause it  continues  the  failed  policies  of 
the  past.  I  hear  from  my  people  back 
home  that  they  want  two  things  done: 
they  want  the  deficit  reduced  and 
farm  income  increased.  Well,  this  farm 
bill  does  just  the  opposite;  it  increases 
the  deficit  and  reduces  farm  income. 

So,  Mr.  I»resident.  for  those  reasons 
I  found  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  the  bill  when  it  came  out  of 
committee. 

There  are  some  good  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  I  am  supportive  of,  and  I 
am  especially  proud  of  the  strong  con- 
servation measures  adopted  by  the 
committee  which  are  now  in  this  bill.  I 
hope  those  measures  will  stand  the 
test  of  floor  debate  and  will  come  to 
the  floor  as  they  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  short,  the  bill  does  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  not  weakened.  So 
votes  will  be  taken  next  week,  and  the 
votes  will  fall  on  whether  or  not  Sena- 
tors wauit  to  increase  or  decrease  farm 
income. 

I  will  pick  up  where  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa.  Senator 
Grassley,  pointed  out  a  few  minutes 
ago.  that  there  are  a  lot  of  forces  af- 
fecting agriculture.  Many  outside  of 
agriculture  and  outside  the  farmers' 
power  to  do  anything  about  it— a 
strong  dollar,  about  30  percent  over- 
valued against  most  other  currencies 
of  the  countries  to  whom  we  sell  our 
grain;  about  a  30-percent  tax  on  every- 
thing we  export;  and  a  30-percent  sub- 
sidy on  everything  we  import. 

So  we  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of 
the  world  market  in  grain,  not  because 
our  grain  is  overpriced  or  our  support 
prices  too  high,  but  because  the  dollar 
is  overvalued.  So  I  see  the  administra- 
tion saying  to  the  farmers.  "Take  a 
lower  price."  but  the  problem  is  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska.  Kansas.  Iowa.  Georgia, 
Florida.  Alabama,  or  anywhere  else  in 


this  country  have  to  take  it  in  the 
neck  because  of  the  misguided  eco- 
nomic policies  of  this  administration. 
If  they  want  to  sell  more  abroad.  I 
suggest  the  answer  is  not  to  reduce 
farm  income  but  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  and  that  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  within  its  power  to 
do.  The  farmer  cannot  do  it.  but  the 
administration  can  do  it.  That  would 
do  more  for  selling  our  products 
abroad  than  anything  else. 

By  just  reducing  farm  prices.  I  ask 
how  low  does  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
com  or  wheat  have  to  go  before  we 
can  be  competitive  on  the  world 
market?  I  suggest  that  it  would  go  so 
low  that  it  would  bankrupt  our  wheat 
and  grain  farmers  all  over  this  coun- 
try, if  we  continue  to  play  that  kind  of 
game. 

Farmers  are  also  faced  with  high  in- 
terest rates,  high  real  interest  rates. 
They  have  no  control  over  that.  That 
is  caused  by  the  misguided  economic 
policies  of  this  administration  in 
squeezing  down  the  money  supply  and 
increasing  the  real  interest  rates.  Our 
farmers  are  still  paying  some  of  the 
highest  real  interest  rates  they  have 
every  paid. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  why  our 
farmers  face  these  difficulties  beyond 
their  control.  One  is  that  other  coun- 
tries subsidize  their  farmers.  We  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  about  a  free  market,  but 
there  is  no  free  market  out  there,  not 
when  all  these  other  countries  subsi- 
dize their  agriculture,  as  they  have 
always  done  and  will  continue  to  do. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on 
this  matter  that  we  are  the  only  Gov- 
ernment in  the  world  that  sells  its 
grain  abroad  through  private  compa- 
nies. Every  other  country  uses  a  grain 
board  which  sets  the  price  of  their 
grain.  They  have  done  it  for  years  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  this 
game,  we  will  drive  down  our  prices, 
they  will  drive  down  their  prices,  we 
will  bankrupt  our  farmers,  and  our 
Government  and  they  will  bankrupt 
theirs.  That  is  a  formula  for  increased 
chaos  and  increased  hardship  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  particularly  in 
the  developing  third  world  countries. 

Last— and  the  reason  why  our  farm- 
ers are  having  a  problem  overseas  with 
selling  products— is  that  there  is  a 
normal  growth  in  agriculture  produc- 
tion in  other  countries.  I  refer  here  to 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  by  a  distinguished  former 
editor  of  that  paper,  Lauren  Soth.  Mr. 
Soth  is  perhaps  one  of  the  foremost 
agriculture  experts  and  observers  of 
agricultural  policy  in  this  country.  He 
has  been  writing  about  and  observing 
agricultural  policy,  I  think,  for  the 
last  30  to  40  years.  In  a  recent  editori- 
al, he  pointed  out  all  the  different  fac- 
tors that  are  influencing  agriculture 
which  are  beyond  the  farmers'  individ- 
ual or  collective  power  to  do  anything 


about.  I  especially  talk  about  this  last 
point,  that  other  countries  are  increas- 
ing their  production.  I  read  from  his 
editorial: 

So.  add  up  the  factors.  In  the  long  run. 
we're  bound  to  lose  our  share  of  the  world 
food  marlcet.  because  less-developed  coun- 
tries (and  the  developed  ones,  too)  are 
adopting  our  advanced  farm  technology  and 
growing  more  of  their  own  food.  Monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  far  overshadow  farm- 
price  policy  in  foreign  trade. 

So.  in  writing  new  farm  legislation,  let's 
not  overemphasize  the  foreign  market  by 
sutjsidizlng  exports  and  sut>sidizing  farmers 
for  overproducing.  It  should  be  sounder  eco- 
nomics to  hold  production  more  nearly  in 
line  with  real  market  demand.  That  Is  true 
market  orientation." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Oct.  21, 

19851 

Clues  to  Crisis  in  Aoriculture  Found  in 

World- Trade  Situation 

(By  Lauren  Soth) 

You  might  get  the  Idea  from  debate  on 
the  new  farm  bill  that  high  price  supports 
have  ruined  the  foreign  market  for  U.S. 
farmers.  Ag.  Secretary  John  Block  gives 
that  impression;  he  harps  on  the  subject 
every  time  he  makes  a  speech.  He  argues 
that  "market  orientation"  is  the  answer- 
plus,  contradictorily,  his  Bonus  Incentive 
Commodity  Export  Program,  an  export  sub- 
sidy, although  that  has  been  almost  a  com- 
plete bust. 

Reducing  commodity-price  supports  might 
also  prove  to  be  a  bust  in  boosting  grain  ex- 
ports. There  are  a  few  other  factors  affect- 
ing U.S.  farm  exporU.  The  level  of  farm- 
price  supports  seems  far  less  significant 
when  you  examine  the  others.  John  Block's 
economists  have  done  so  and  it  would  pay 
him  to  read  their  stuff. 

IncreasinK  world  production.  World  grain 
production  has  been  increasing  faster  than 
consumption.  India  and  China  no  longer 
import  grain  and  in  some  years  are  export- 
ers. The  U.S.  share  of  world  grain  trade 
would  be  expected  to  decline  because  of 
greater  production  elsewhere,  aside  from 
other  factors.  However,  the  U.S.  share  of 
combined  wheat  and  coarse-grain  exports 
has  fallen  only  moderately  to  about  50  per- 
cent from  55  percent  in  the  1980-81  market- 
ing year. 

The  world  recession.  After  the  soaring  In- 
flation of  the  1970s  the  leading  industrial 
countries  acted  In  concert,  or  almost  in  con- 
cert, to  slow  the  rate  of  money  growth  and 
put  a  brake  on  inflation.  The  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  money  supply  in  these  countries 
was  10  percent  from  1974  to  1980.  In  1980- 
1984  it  was  6  percent.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration led  the  money  restriction.  This 
brought  about  a  sharp  and  prolonged  global 
recession. 

That  curtailed  foreign  trarle  in  general 
and  brought  down  agricultural  prices.  Coun- 
tries with  large  debts  couldn't  meet  pay- 
ments and  cut  imports.  Also,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  rose  in  foreign  exchange.  A  study 
by  the  USDA  Economic  Research  Service 
indicates  the  United  States  lost  about  $10 
billion  In  farm  exports  from  1981  to  1985 
from  this  cause.  That  is  nearly  equal  to  the 


total  decline  in  farm-export  value,  leaving 
little  to  be  explained  by  high  price  support. 

The  much-cursed  Carter  grain  embargo 
against  Russia  in  1980-1981,  was  Inconse- 
quential. Grain  exports  increased  in  that 
period. 

Poor  quality  grain  in  export  shipments. 
The  Farm  Journal  ran  a  review  of  com- 
plaints about  the  foreign  material  and  mix- 
ture of  low-quality  grain  in  some  wheat, 
corn  and  soybean  exports.  I  don't  know  how 
much  weight  to  place  on  these  complaints. 
Buyers  often  complain  about  such  things,  as 
the  Japanese  and  Soviets  did  about  embar- 
goes, as  a  weapon  In  bargaining  for  better 
deals. 

However,  the  Farm  Journal  report  Is  con- 
vincing that  our  export  grain  is  often  not  up 
to  the  quality  of  the  Australian  and  Canadi- 
an wheats  and  Argentine  corn.  In  the  late 
1970s  I  served  on  an  advisory  panel  for  the 
Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service,  and  I 
thought  at  that  time  F.G.I.S.  was  making 
progress  toward  tighter  inspection.  But.  our 
grain  standards  apparently  are  looser  than 
those  of  other  exporting  countries. 

The  world  market  is  not  a  free  market.  A 
good  deal  of  the  international  trade  in  grain 
takes  place  not  on  the  basis  of  market  pric- 
ing, quality  and  service  but  on  the  basis  of 
subsidies,  tariffs  and  other  kinds  of  inven- 
tions. That  includes  the  United  States  with 
its  BICEP  and  other  export  subsidies.  Most 
important,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness is  by  state  trading,  direct  or  indirect, 
notably  by  Russia,  the  biggest  importer. 

France  and  other  European  countries  sub- 
sidize exports  to  maintain  high  internal 
prices.  They  also  assess  countervailing  tar- 
iffs to  limit  imports  of  many  food  and  farm 
products.  So  (Jo  we:  recent  example,  the 
duties  on  hogs  and  pork  from  Canada. 

Of  course,  sugar  Is  the  extreme  example 
of  non-free  trade.  We  maintain  prices  for 
our  sugar  growers  at  about  four  times  the 
world  price.  We  could  pay  off  every  sugar 
grower's  investment  in  land  and  equipment 
and  save  money  for  taxpayer-consumers 
within  a  few  years  by  importing  from  lower- 
cost  foreign  producers. 

That  policy  would  knock  the  tar  out  of 
the  corn-sweetener  business  of  Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland and  other  processors.  Corn- 
growers'  lobbyists  wouldn't  like  that,  but  it 
would  be  a  move  in  the  direction  of  free 
world  trade,  which  they  claim  to  want. 

So.  add  up  the  factors.  In  the  long  run. 
were  bound  to  lose  our  share  of  the  world 
food  market,  because  less-developed  coun- 
tries (and  he  developed  ones,  too)  are  adopt- 
ing our  advanced  farm  technology  and  grow- 
ing more  of  their  own  food.  Monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  far  overshadow  farm-price 
policy  in  foreign  trade. 

So.  in  writing  new  farm  legislation,  let's 
not  overemphasize  the  foreign  market  by 
subsidizing  exports  and  subsidizing  farmers 
for  overproducing.  It  should  be  sounder  eco- 
nomics to  hold  production  more  nearly  in 
line  with  real  market  demand.  That  Is  true 
"market  orientation." 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  two  courses  we  can  follow. 

One,  we  can  reduce  farm  income  and 
reduce  it  drastically  as  proposed  by 
this  administration  and  then  suffer 
the  consequences— devastation  in  our 
rural  countryside,  the  loss  of  small 
towns,  communities  and  small  busi- 
nesses, bankruptcies  of  farms,  busi- 
nesses, and  banks  all  over  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  entire  collapse  of  our 


Farm  Credit  System  and  perhaps  of 
our  rural  commercial  banks. 

We  have  about  $220  billion  in  farm 
debt  in  this  country.  Some  are  saying 
that  perhaps  50  percent  of  that  has  to 
be  written  off.  If  that  is  so.  what  is 
going  to  happen  when  that  $100  bil- 
lion that  has  to  be  written  off? 

I  suggest  that  if  you  think  Continen- 
tal Illinois  Bank  would  have  caused 
problems  in  this  country  had  it  failed, 
wait  until  the  bad  debt  in  agriculture, 
which  may  approach  $100  billion,  has 
to  be  discharged.  Then  I  think  you 
will  see  Wall  Street  down  in  Washing- 
ton lobbying  for  a  farm  bill  that  will 
increase  farm  income.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to  wait  that  long,  and  I  hope 
we  do  not. 

I  hope  we  will  take  the  other  course, 
that  is  to  recognize  that  farmers 
simply  are  overproducing.  They  have 
the  capacity  to  do  that  and  have  been 
encouraged  to  do  so  because  of  the 
policies  of  this  administration.  But  the 
way  to  increase  farm  income  is  to  get 
supply  in  line  with  demand,  and  that 
means  getting  our  production  in  line 
with  what  the  demand  is.  If  we  go 
dowTi  that  road,  we  can  increase  farm 
income. 

If  we  increase  farm  income,  we  will 
save  the  Farm  Credit  System  and  we 
will  not  have  to  come  back  here  next 
month  or  next  year  to  bail  out,  to  the 
tune  of  perhaps  $5  or  $10  billion,  a 
Farm  Credit  System  that  is  already 
facing  bankruptcy. 

So  those  are  the  two  distinct  courses 
of  action. 

I  hope  that  in  the  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  all  next  week,  as 
we  continue  with  this  farm  bill,  we  will 
find  it  in  our  power  to  enact  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  that  will  not  contin- 
ue the  failed  policies  of  the  past,  but 
will  strike  out  on  a  new  course  which 
will  allow  farmers  themselves  to  be 
able  to  control  their  production,  to  get 
the  supply  in  line  with  the  demand,  so 
that  we  can  reduce  the  amount  of 
Goverrunent  payments  going  to  farm- 
ers, and  let  the  farmers  make  the 
profit  they  need  and  deserve  from  the 
marketplace  and  not  as  Government 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the 
Senate  that  we  take  a  look  at  a  new- 
course  of  action  and  not  continue  the 
failed  policy  of  the  past. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for  per- 
mitting me  this  opportunity  to  deliver 
my  remarks  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
debate  on  the  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  here,  I  do 
want  to  commend  him  on  his  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  the  issue  of  agri- 
culture. He  has  previously  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Iowa. 


Our  House  brethren  have  more  op- 
portunity, as  has  the  occupant  of  the 
chair  also— in  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  having  more  op- 
portunity to  direct  their  attention  and 
knowledge  to  a  certain  singular  area, 
and  certainly  Senator  Harkin  brings 
to  this  Chamber  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  about  agricul- 
ture and  the  farm  bill.  That  is  some- 
thing I  have  watched  with  great  inter- 
est. He  does  a  very  fine  job  on  that. 

I  just  wanted  to  indicate  that  cer- 
tainly the  farm  bill  will  be  one  of  the 
most  vexing  things  before  us.  We  have 
all  heard  today  how  that  will  be. 

I  must  just  share  with  Senators  and 
take  one  moment  and  not  longer  to  in- 
dicate that  I  recently  had  a  call  from  a 
very  lovely  friend  of  mine  who  has 
ranched  for  40  years  in  Wyoming  and 
raised  cattle  and  wool  and  also  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  Iowa  of  1,500  acres  to 
raise  corn  there.  Then  he  might  take 
the  corn  to  the  cattle  in  Wyoming  or 
take  the  cattle  to  Iowa  to  feed  them 
the  corn  and  it  worked  very  well, 
except  that  he  called  the  other  day 
and  he  said:  "I  am  gone.  I  am  broke.  I 
am  bankrupt." 

I  said.  "I  can't  believe  that,  not  you. 
anybody  but  you." 

He  said:  "Well,  it  is  true."  And  you 
know  what?  I  did  it  to  myself.  "There 
is  no  one  to  blame.  I  overextended 
myself.  I  overleveraged  myself.  I  did  it, 
and  I  am  gone." 

I  had  not  heard  anyone  in  the  farm 
crisis  say  that  before  like  he  did  be- 
cause when  we  say  that  the  farmer 
himself  is  powerless  and  it  is  beyond 
his  power  to  do  anything  about  the 
issue  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
that.  I  am  not  being  hardhearted  but  I 
do  not  believe  that.  Because  greed  Is 
controllable,  and  in  many  instances 
they  overreached  themselves;  with  the 
assistance  of  their  land-grant  colleges, 
telling  them  to  build  and  plant  fence 
to  fence,  and  their  newsletters  out  of 
the  Midwest,  telling  them  what  to  do 
and  the  commodity  credit  market 
making  them  wizards  in  "puts  and 
calls"  instead  of  water  and  grain;  and 
so  there  it  is. 

We  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  have  a  problem  and  we 
will  not  solve  it  at  all  with  money. 
That  farm  money  goes  to  some  of  the 
biggest,  heavy  hitters  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  said  it  before  and  I 
will  not  belabor  the  body  again.  It  is 
late  and  we  are  here  on  Friday  after- 
noon and  we  are  going  to  close  up  and 
we  are  going  to  do  that  in  1  minute. 

But  when  in  1984.  14.5  percent  of 
the  wheat  money  goes  to  1.4  percent 
of  the  wheat  growers,  something  is 
goofy.  When  16  percent  of  the  com 
money  goes  to  2  percent  of  the  com 
growers,  something  is  sick.  And  the 
whole  rest  of  it  is  sick  right  down  the 
line— 62  percent  of  the  dairy  money 
goes  to  25  percent  of  dairymen;  56  per- 
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cent  of  cotton  money  goes  to  12  per- 
cent of  cotton  producers;  and  65  per- 
cent of  rice  payments  go  to  22  percent 
of  rice  producers. 

So  we  continue  on  and  we  will  have  a 
marvelous  debate  about  the  poor  old 
guy  in  the  Oshkosh  B'Gosh  overalls 
out  there  with  hoe  in  his  hand  looking 
out  into  the  sunset;  and  he  does  not 
get  hardly  a  nickel. 

Until  we  deal  with  target  prices, 
which  are  putting  us  completely  out  of 
the  international  market,  we  will  not 
get  anywhere.  Until  we  cut  the  defi- 
ciency payments,  which  are  a  marvel- 
ous advantage  for  those  who  know 
how  to  work  the  programs,  then  we 
are  not  going  to  get  out  of  the  box. 

So  if  we  are  all  Just  going  to  sit  back 
and  overproduce  and  overproduce  and 
wait  for  the  Feds  to  bail  everybody 
out.  I  must  say  I  am  not  too  sympa- 
thetic about  that. 

OK.  the  mail  will  begin  to  flow  on 
Monday  after  this  statement,  so  I  will 
now  repair  to  some  other  issue! 

So.  now  my  friend  the  Democratic 
leader  is  present  and  we  do  have  a  bit 
of  business  here  to  do. 

POSSIBLE  AMENDMENT  TO  STRIKE  AORICOT.TURE 
COMMITTEE'S  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROVISION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  by  the  possibk  offering  of 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  provision  reforming 
a  complicated  problem  dealing  with 
the  deductibility  of  certain  energy  ex- 
penses in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  As 
I  understand  it.  the  amendment  may 
be  offered  to  the  farm  bill  (S.  1714)  or 
to  the  same  provision  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  (S.  1730). 

The  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  food  stamp  bene- 
fits to  reflect  energy  expenses  which 
are  already  being  paid  by  another  Fed- 
eral program.  The  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment  to  the  reconciliation  bill 
would  reduce  the  savings  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  portion  of  the  bill 
to  the  point  that  the  committee  would 
be  out  of  compliance  with  its  reconcili- 
ation instructions.  Since  time  con- 
straints may  preclude  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  on  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  outline  some  of  the  facts 
surrounding  the  committee's  provi- 
sion. 

I  regret  that  the  situation  involved  Is 
rather  complicated,  but  I  will  attempt 
to  outline  in  the  most  succinct  manner 
possible  both  the  committee  provision 
and  the  consequences  of  striking  it. 

The  committee  adopted  a  provision 
which  corrects  an  anomaly  that  pres- 
ently exists,  which  the  proposed 
amendment  would  reinstate,  whereby 
food  stamp  recipients  are  eligible  for 
deductible  shelter  expenses  even  when 
those  costs  were  paid  for  by  federally 
funded  energy  assistance  payments. 

The  Agriculture  Committee's  provi- 
sion establishes  the  straightforward 
p-lnciple  that  deductions  for  shelter 


expenses  In  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
should  not  be  allowed  for  expenses 
that  are  paid  for  by  payments,  direct 
or  indirect,  that  are  excluded  as 
income.  The  provision  was  adopted  by 
a  unanimous  17-to-O  vote  during  Agri- 
culture Committee  consideration  as  a 
part  of  a  bipartisan  package  offered  by 
Senators  Boschwitz  and  Leahy  and 
sponsored  by  Senator  Harkin. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  committee 
in  no  way  changes  the  longstanding 
policy  that  federally  funded  energy  as- 
sistance payments  are  not  counted  as 
income  for  purposes  of  determining 
either  food  stamp  eligibility  or  benefit 
levels.  The  only  issue  addressed  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  was  how  to 
treat  expenses  paid  for  by  payments— 
from  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program— that  are  ex- 
cluded from  being  counted  as  Income. 

There  are  generally  two  types  of  low 
income  energy  assistance  payments- 
direct  payments  made  to  individuals 
and  indirect,  so-called  vendor,  pay- 
ments made  to  energy  companies  on 
behalf  of  individuals.  Food  stamp 
policy  currently  states  that  food 
stamp  recipients  who  are  also  recipi- 
ents of  energy  assistance  vendor  pay- 
ments may  not  count  energy  costs  paid 
to  an  energy  company  on  behalf  of  the 
household  as  an  expense  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  household's  de- 
ductible shelter  expenses  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  This  is  a  logical  posi- 
tion because  the  household  incurred 
no  "out-of-pocket"  expense  of  its  own. 
Rather,  the  Low-Income  Energy  As- 
sistance Program  paid  for  those  ex- 
oenses.  A  recent  court  ruling  li.  the 
eighth  circuit  court  of  appeals  has 
overturned  this  interpretation  tmd 
stated  that  such  vendor  payments 
must  be  counted  as  part  of  the  house- 
hold's expenses  when  determining  the 
households  deductible  shelter  ex- 
penses. The  ramifications  of  the  court 
ruling  are  quite  expensive  if  applied 
nationally.  The  committee's  bill  ex- 
plicitly puts  Into  law  the  present  regu- 
latory policy  In  order  to  reverse  the 
court  ruling. 

The  committee  bill  goes  a  step  fur- 
ther. The  present  treatment  of  direct 
energy  assistance  payments  Is  as  Illogi- 
cal as  the  vendor  payment  policy  is 
logical.  While  vendor  payments  do  not 
count  toward  the  household's  deducti- 
ble shelter  expenses,  direct  payments 
made  under  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program  are  per- 
mitted to  count  as  deductible  ex- 
penses. There  is  no  reasonable  ration- 
ale for  this  divergent  treatment  of 
such  payments.  The  underlying  princi- 
ple should  remain  the  same— that  is. 
that  expenses  paid  from  excluded 
income  should  not  be  counted  as  de- 
ductible shelter  exoenses.  To  remedy 
this  situation,  the  committee  has 
taken  the  step  of  pioviding  that  both 
direct  and  indirect  payments  for 
energy  assistance  may  not  be  included 


by  the  household  in  determining  per- 
missible shelter  expenses. 

I  think  I  should  emphasize  that  the 
committee  bill  does  not  restrict  the 
States'  ability  to  use  standard  utility 
allowsmces.  The  only  provision  in  this 
regard  is  that  standard  utility  allow- 
ances—which reflect  average  utility 
expenses  instead  of  using  each  recipi- 
ent's actual  utility  bills— must  reflect 
only  "out-of-pocket"  expenses,  not  any 
Federal  energy  assistance  payments 
received  by  the  household.  It  is  also 
Important  to  note  that  under  current 
law— unchanged  by  the  committee— re- 
cipients may  deduct  actual  expenses 
for  energy  costs  rather  than  using  the 
standard  utility  allowance. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  $65 
million  in  annual  savings  resulting 
from  the  Agriculture  Committee's  pro- 
vision and  potentially  add  another  $57 
million  annually— if  the  eighth  circuit 
court  ruling  were  to  be  applied  nation- 
ally. Indeed,  it  should  be  stressed  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
throw  the  Agriculture  Committee  out 
of  compliance  with  its  budget  reconcil- 
iation instructions. 

I  should  also  emphasize  that  some 
figures  which  have  been  circulated 
greatly  exaggerate  the  Impact  of  the 
committee's  provision.  One  such  list- 
ing purported  to  demonstrate  the 
State-by-State  Impact  of  the  commit- 
tee's action.  However,  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  figures  indicates  that  the  cu- 
mulative impact  adds  up  to  almost  five 
times  the  total  impact  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Some  of  the  overstatements  seem  to 
result  from  miscalculations  or  misun- 
derstsmdlngs  of  the  existing  Food 
Stamp  Program  deduction  procedures. 
Opponents  of  the  committee's  provi- 
sion neglect  the  fact  that  an  estimated 
one-half  of  all  energy  assistance  is  pro- 
vided In  vendor  payments  directly  to 
the  energy  company:  the  committee's 
provision  merely  reinforces  current 
regulatory  requirements.  These  analy- 
ses also  miss  the  fact  that  because 
some  States  have  significantly  high 
energy  costs  and  standard  utility  al- 
lowances, the  committee's  provision 
would  have  less  Impact  In  those  States. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  States  cited  as  an 
example.  Vermont,  likely  would  have 
little  or  no  impact  from  the  provision. 
Among  other  shortcomings,  opponents 
neglect  to  calculate  that  not  all  shel- 
ter costs  are  deductible  now.  a  factor 
which  is  not  changed  by  the  commit- 
tee provision. 

The  committee's  provision  addresses 
a  complicated  issue.  However,  the  com- 
mittee arrived  at  what  was  universally 
regarded  as  a  fair  and  reasonable  solu- 
tion which  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to 
uphold. 

POSSIBLE  AMENDMENT  ON  POOD  STAMP 
OVERPAYMENTS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
in*  that  an  amendment  may  be  of- 


fered to  the  food  stamp  portion  of 
either  the  farm  bill.  S.  1714,  or  the 
reconciliation  bill.  S.  1730.  which 
would  seriously  undermine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  error  rate  sanction 
system  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Inasmuch  at  the  amount  of  debate 
remaining  on  the  reconciliation  bill  is 
greatly  restricted.  I  thought  it  best 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  some  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  amendment.  While  I 
have  been  unable  to  see  the  precise 
language  of  the  amendment.  I  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  would: 

First.  Eliminate  the  committee's  im- 
proved error  rate  sanction  provision 
which  was  added  to  strengthen  the 
program's  administration  and  reduce 
overissuances. 

Second.  Establish  a  study  of  the 
error  rate  sanction  system. 

Third.  Suspend  for  2  years  the  col- 
lection of  sanctions  Imposed  on  States 
that  have  an  unacceptably  high  per- 
centage of  benefits  misspent. 

BACKGROONO 

Error  rates  are  determined  periodi- 
cally through  a  quality  control  system 
in  which  a  valid  sample  of  the  pro- 
gram's participant  caseload  in  each 
State  is  reviewed  thoroughly  by  State 
and  Federal  officials  to  verify  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  participants'  eligibility 
and  the  amount  of  food  stamp  bene- 
fits provided  to  them.  Overpayments 
to  eligible  recipients  and  payr/.ents  to 
totally  Ineligible  individuals  amount  to 
about  $900  million  annually,  and  have 
been  a  serious  problem  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  for  many  years. 

In  1982.  the  Congress  adopted  a 
tightened  error  rate  system,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Dole,  that  included  a  sanc- 
tion aspect  whereby  States  are  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  a  portion  of  overpayment 
errors  above  a  specified  target.  That 
program  now  requires  that  States  pay 
a  portion  of  overissuances  above  5  per- 
cent based  on  the  amount  of  adminis- 
trative costs  being  paid  to  the  State  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Under  current  law.  States  that  fail 
to  meet  this  error  rate  target  of  5  per- 
cent will  Incur  a  penalty  based  on  a  re- 
duction of  the  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  administrative 
costs  for  the  program.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  for  all  benefit  costs 
of  the  program  and,  generally,  for  50 
percent  of  administrative  costs. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  administrative  costs  is  re- 
duced by  5  percent  for  each  1  percent- 
age point  or  fraction  thereof,  by 
which  the  State's  overpayment  rate 
exceeds  the  5-percent  target.  If  the 
State's  overpayment  rate  exceeds  the 
target  by  more  than  3  percentage 
ooints.  it  would  lose  an  additional  5 
percent— for  a  total  of  10  percent— of 
its  Federal  administrative  funding  for 
each    percentage    point    or    fraction 


thereof    exceeding    the    3-percentage 
point  difference. 

To  Illustrate,  overpayment  rates 
above  the  target  by  1,  2,  and  3  percent 
now  result  In  sanctions  equal  to  a  re- 
duction of  5.  10,  and  15  percent  of  ad- 
ministrative costs,  respectively;  over- 
payment rates  above  the  target  by  4,  5, 
and  6  percent  result  in  sanctions  of  25, 
35,  and  45  percent,  respectively. 

COMMITTEE  PROVISION 

While  error  rates  have  improved 
somewhat,  apparently  in  response  to 
the  initial  error  rate  system  estab- 
lished in  1982,  overissuances  remain 
unacceptably  high,  and  are  projected 
to  remain  so.  In  response  to  this  situa- 
tion, the  corrjnittee  has  adopted  a  pro- 
vision to  tighten  further  the  error  rate 
sanction  system  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  Specifically,  the  bill  provides 
that  States  will  reimburse  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  full  benefit  cost 
of  all  errors  which  exceed  7  percent. 
For  error  rptes  between  5  to  7  percent, 
the  States  would  reimburse  the  Feder- 
al Government  for  75  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  benefits  issued  in  error. 

Thus,  a  State  with  an  error  rate  of 
6.5  percent  would  be  liable  for  an 
amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  issued  in  the 
State.  A  State  with  an  error  rate  of  8.0 
percent  would  be  sanctioned  an 
amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  2  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  issued  in  the  State 
and  100  percent  of  1  percent  of  the 
benefits  issued  in  the  State. 

The  new  sanction  formula  estab- 
lished by  the  committee  Is  more  equi- 
table In  that  It  bases  liability  strictly 
on  losses  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  regard  to  the  level  of  adminis- 
trative spending. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  nei- 
ther the  system  now  in  effect,  nor  that 
proposed  In  the  committee  bill,  pro- 
vides for  full  reimbursement  of  the 
benefit  amounts  erroneously  issued. 
Rather,  the  error  rate  sanction  system 
establishes  thresholds  for  erroneous 
payments  and  imposes  financial  sanc- 
tions for  a  portion  of  the  errors  that 
exceed  such  thresholds.  I  should  em- 
phasize that  the  portion  represented 
by  the  actual  sanction  is  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  $900  million  annually 
which  is  misspent  through  overis- 
suances In  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Indeed,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
that  States  have  been  held  financially 
liable  for  under  10  percent  of  the  costw 
of  all  overissuances.  with  the  Federal 
Government  absorbing  90  percent. 

Frankly,  it  has  long  been  my  view 
that  we  should  require  greater  State 
responsibility  for  overissuances. 
Indeed,  that  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Food 
Assistance  as  reported  in  January 
1984. 

I  should  emphasize,  as  the  coinmlt- 
tee  has  emphasized,  that  the  sanction 
system  does  not  affect  the  benefits  of 
legitimate   recipients.   Obviously,  the 


sanction  system  does  not  affect  recipi- 
ent benefits  at  all. 

It  is  the  committee's  expectation 
that  States  will  respond  to  the  new  In- 
centives of  the  committee's  bill— just 
as  they  have  responded  to  the  initial 
Dole  error  rate  sanction  system.  In  all 
probability,  not  all  States  would  be 
subjected  to  actual  fiscal  sanctions 
under  the  error  rate  sanction  system 
recommended  by  the  committee. 
Rather,  it  is  hoped  that  States  would 
lespond  to  this  new  incentive  by  Im- 
proving their  administration  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  Federal  taxpay- 
ers would  be  advantaged  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  otherwise  anticipated  error 
rates  and  the  consequent  reduction  in 
misspent  Federal  funds  these  error 
rates  represent. 

SUSPENSION  or  SANCTIONS  FOR  OVERPAYMENTS 

Frankly,  the  desire  for  a  moratorium 
comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to 
me.  Prior  to  the  amendment,  there 
has  been  no  legislation  introduced  in 
the  Senate  addressing  any  alleged 
shortcomings  in  the  food  stamp  qual- 
ity control  system,  nor  recommending 
any  sort  of  moratorium  on  collection 
for  past  overpayments  made  by  the 
States  that  administer  the  program. 
Neither  this  provision,  nor  the  alleged 
problems,  have  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  or  other  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee deliberations. 

A  suspension  on  the  collection  of 
sanctions  would  seriously  undermine 
the  efforts  being  undertaken  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  at  the  very  time  we 
are  finally  beginning  to  see  some  re- 
sults from  the  States  in  terms  of  low- 
ering their  overissuances. 

If  a  moratorium  were  imposed,  there 
is  no  longer  any  guarantee  that  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  would  ever  col- 
lect the  sanctions  owed.  Indeed,  the 
moratorium  may  be  the  first  step 
toward  that  result. 

Proponents  of  a  moratorium  point 
out  that  such  a  moratorium  Is  already 
Included  in  the  reconciliation  bill  for 
the  AFDC  and  Medicaid  Programs. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
already  cited  that  moratorium  as  one 
cause  for  a  possible  Presidential  veto 
and  there  may  be  attempts  to  make 
the  bill  more  acceptable  by  striking 
that  moratorium  from  the  Senate  bill. 
There  are  also  significant  differences 
between  the  AFDC/Medicaid  Pro- 
grams and  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
A  moratorium  weakening  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  error  rate  sanction 
system  would  only  weight  down  the 
reconciliation  bill,  further  imperilling 
its  ultimate  enactment. 

'^he  majority  leader,  who  also  serves 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and 
Senator  Domenici,  the  cliairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  have  outlined 
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in  a  recent  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
some  of  the  rationale  for  maintaining 
the  committee's  error  rate  provision. 
Additionally.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  has  also  outlined  the  ad- 
ministration's support  for  the  commit- 
tee provision  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
majority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letters  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  informa- 
tion will  prove  useful  to  my  colleagues 
in  understanding  the  importance  of  an 
effective  error  rate  sanction  system  in 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  The  error 
rate  sanction  system  is  the  only 
method  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  ensure  that  the  States  will  maintain 
an  interest  in  good  program  adminis- 
tration and  reduce  the  $900  million  in 
annual  losses  caused  by  food  stamp 
overpayments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  October  10.  1985. 

Dear  Colleague:  We  are  very  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  an  amendment 
may  be  offered  to  the  food  stamp  title  of 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Bill  (S.  1730),  or 
the  1985  Farm  Bill  (S.  1714),  which  would 
effectively  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  error  rate  sanction  system  in  the  Food 
Stmp  Program. 

Since  1982.  States  have  been  required  to 
reduce  their  overissuance  errors  or  face 
sanctions  reflecting  the  partial  value  of 
their  overissuance  errors.  This  system,  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Senator  Dole,  phased  in  a 
5  percent  error  rate  target  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  States  are  now  responsible  for  a 
portion  of  the  overissuances  which  exceed 
this  5  percent  target,  and  must  pay  sanc- 
tions through  an  administrative  funding 
mechanism. 

When  this  system  was  originally  devel- 
oped, it  was  designed  to  meet  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  the  Governors,  state  program 
administrators,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul 
ture.  Congressional  Budget  Office,  biparti- 
san members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry,  and 
certain  advocacy  groups— all  of  whom  were 
represented  and  actively  involved  in  the 
process.  The  final  outcome  (current  law) 
represents  a  careful  balancing  of  all  of  these 
interests.  Therefore,  we  strongly  oppose  any 
effort  to  undermine  this  error  rate  sanction 
system  now  that  it  is  having  results. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
State  overissuance  error  rates  since  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Dole  sanction  system. 
This  year's  reconciliation  bill  contains  a  fur 
ther  strengthening  of  this  system  to  provide 
slightly  higher  sanctions  for  States  that 
continue  to  have  unacceptably  high  error 
rates. 

Although  States  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
they  have  been  reluctant  to  apply  their  own 
resources  to  improve  program  administra- 
tion. Apparently,  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  States'  inaction  is  that  food  stamp  bene- 
fits are  totally  federally  funded.  Therefore, 
for  years  prior  to  the  sanction  system. 
States  had  little  incentive  to  strengthen 
their  administrative  procedures  in  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program,  because  no  loss  of  State 
funds  was  involved. 


Suspension  of  the  error  rate  sanction 
system  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  would 
send  a  misleading  signal  to  the  States.  Such 
a  suspension  would  seem  to  indicate  Con- 
gressional waivering  with  respect  to  the 
commitment  to  require  greater  accountabil- 
ity in  the  determination  of  food  stamp  eligi- 
bility and  benefit  levels. 

Any  proposal  to  weaken  the  error  rate 
sanction  system  would  be  a  serious  blow 
against  good  program  management,  and  we 
strongly  feel  that  the  Senate  should  reject 
this  type  of  amendment.  The  error  rate 
sanction  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  differ  from  the  AFDC  and 
Medicaid  programs  and  should  be  dealt  with 
in  their  own  context. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  exag- 
geration that  some  States  and  their  gover 
nors  have  engaged  in  to  demonstrate  sup- 
port for  a  suspension.  The  contention  has 
been  made  that  Slates  will  have  to  pay  sig 
nificant  sanctions;  many  Governors  com- 
plain that  their  States  cannot  afford  the 
sanctions.  It  is  not  the  goal  of  the  error  rale 
sanction  system  to  require  heavy-handed 
payments  to  the  Federal  government. 
Rather,  it  was  the  intent  that  States  invest 
in  better  management  practices  to  achieve 
greater  accountability  in  their  administra- 
tion of  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Only  if 
certain  Stales  fail  to  take  such  corrective 
action  will  sanctions  actually  be  levied  by 
the  Federal  government.  Based  on  the  com- 
parative financial  conditions  of  the  States 
(many  of  which  have  significant  budget  sur- 
pluses) and  the  Federal  government  (which 
has  continuing  massive  deficits),  it  seems 
clear  to  us  that  the  States  can  afford  to 
invest  In  improved  administrative  techlques, 
or  pay  for  part  of  the  costs  of  overissuances. 
Currently,  the  Federal  government  absorbs 
the  cost  of  over-issuances  which  consistent- 
ly total  about  $900  million  annually,  only  a 
portion  of  which  is  recovered  through  the 
error  rale  sanction  system. 

For  these  reasons,  we  hope  that  you  will 
oppose  any  effort  to  weaken  or  suspend  the 
effectiveness    of    the    error    rate    sanction 
system  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Sincerely. 

Pm:  DoMENici. 
Chairman.  Budget  Committee. 
Bob  Dole, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition. 

Department  or  Agriculture, 

Office  or  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  DC.  October  18.  1985. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

Majority  Leader.    U.S.  Senate,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bob  Dole:  An  amendment 
may  be  offered  to  the  Consolidated  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  that 
would  seriously  undermine  progress  in  re- 
ducing Food  Stamp  Program  error  rales. 
The  amendment  would  declare  a  two-year 
moratorium  on  the  collection  of  sanctions 
levied  against  states  with  high  food  stamp 
error  rates.  In  the  interim,  a  study  would  l>e 
done.  Also,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's improvements  in  the  accountability  of 
that  system  would  be  stricken. 

The  food  stamp  quality  control  system  is 
not  perfect,  but  It  does  work.  It  reduces 
error  in  the  program  by  establishing  a 
modest  fiscal  Incentive  for  states  to  tighten 
administration  of  the  program.  The  system 
does  this  by  holding  states  responsible  for  a 
small  percentage  of  the  costs  of  errors  they 
make. 

So  far,  over  $200  million  has  been  saved 
through  food  stamp  error  reduction  because 


of  the  quality  control  system.  It  has  proven 
that  it  works.  This  quality  control  system 
assists  low-income  persons  in  need  of  food 
assistance  by  preventing  waste  and  abuse. 
By  reducing  misexpenditures.  more  funds 
are  available  to  aid  those  most  in  need,  and 
fewer  needy  people  are  denied  benefits  be- 
cause of  sloppy  administration. 

This  amendment  must  be  defeated.  It 
would  signal  to  the  slates  a  lack  of  federal 
commitment  to  program  accountability.  The 
quality  control  system,  initially  proposed  by 
President  Carter,  is  required  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Food 
stamp  benefits  are  funded  by  the  Federal 
government  without  state  contribution. 
States  pay  less  than  450  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram administrative  costs.  In  light  of  this 
funding  structure,  the  food  stamp  quality 
control  system  stands  as  the  sole  fiscal  In- 
centive for  responsible  program  manage- 
ment. 

In  our  view,  states  should  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  errors  they  make  in  excess  of  the  5 
percent  error  rate  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment underwrites  completely.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry  moderated  our  suggestion  by  re- 
quiring states  to  pay  only  75  percent  of 
their  errors  in  excess  of  5  percent  unless 
they  have  error  rates  above  the  7  percent 
level.  Though  we  would  have  preferred  a 
more  aggressive  approach,  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Conunlttee  has  wisely  moved  to 
strengthen  food  stamp  accountability.  This 
Is  a  reasonable  intltiatlve.  It  would  be  a 
grave  error  to  strike  this  Initiative  and  un- 
dermine the  progress  we  have  already  made, 
particularly  In  light  of  the  House  Bill. 

We  appreciate  your  support  of  sound  man- 
agement and  your  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  28.  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  and  ask 
him  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  adopt  the 
following; 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Monday.  October  28,  1985.  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with,  no  resolutions  come  over  under 
the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar  be 
dispensed  with.  and.  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  special  orders 
in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Proxmire  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  Mr.  Heflin.  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each  to  be  followed 
by  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11;45  a.m..  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each,  and 
provided  further  that  the  morning 
hour  be  deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  Is  there  objection?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
inquiry  with  the  Democratic  leader.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  following  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar:  Calendar 
Order  No.  469,  John  S.  Erthein;  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  470.  Joseph  A.  Grund- 
fest;  Calendar  Order  No.  472.  Natale 
H.  Bellocchi;  Calendar  Order  No.  473. 
Michael  Sotirhos;  Calendar  Order  No. 
;V4.  Clyde  D.  Taylor;  Calendar  Order 

i  475.  Robert  G.  Houdek;  Calendar 
(Jrder  No.  476.  Malcolm  Richard 
Wilkey;  Calendar  Order  No.  477.  Rich- 
ard Schifter;  Calendar  Order  No.  478. 
Adele  Langston  Rogers:  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  479  through  482,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President:  Calendar 
Order  No.  483,  Dwight  A.  Ink:  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  484,  Dennis  Eugene 
Whitfield;  Calendar  Order  No.  485. 
Joyce  A.  Doyle;  Calendar  Order  No. 
486.  Laurence  H.  Silberman;  Calendar 
No.  487.  John  S.  Rhoades.  Sr.;  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  488.  Lyle  E.  Strom;  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  489.  Jo.se  Antonio 
Fuste:  Calendar  Order  No.  490.  Rich- 
ard H.  Battey:  Calendar  Order  No.  491. 
Roy  C.  Hayes.  Jr.:  Calendar  Order  No. 
492.  Donald  R.  Brookshier;  and  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  493,  Roger  A.  Yurchuck. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  a  comment  to  make  on  one  oi  the 
calendar  nominations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  briefly  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip.  All  of  the 
nominees  enumerated  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  not  cleared 
one  nomination.  I  want  to  speak  on 
that  nomination. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  correct 
the  Record.  All  but  one  of  the  nomi- 
nees enumerated  by  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  have  been  cleared,  the 
one  to  which  name  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  now  ad- 
dress. 

NOMINATION  OF  JOSEPH  A.  CRUNDFEST.  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
anticipate  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove this  nomination.  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall.  but  I  do  want  to 
speak  on  It  because  I  think  It  Is  a  very 
important  nomination  and  I  think  It  Is 
a  tragic  mistake  that  the  President 
has  made  this  nomination. 

I  say  this  because  so  often  the 
Senate  simply  rolls  over  and  goes  to 
sleep  on  the  nominations  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  have  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  advise  and  consent.  It  is  a 
solemn  responsibility,  and  anybody 
who  has  read  the  Federalist  Papers 
knows  that  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended for  the  Senate  to  take  that 
very  seriously.  In  fact,  at  one  point, 
the  Founding  Fathers  provided  early 


in  the  deliberations  that  the  Senate 
would  make  many  of  these  appoint- 
ments. 

This  is  an  appointment  to  the  SEC. 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, an  agency  which  I  felt  for  a  long 
time  was  the  best  agency  In  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  Independent.  It  Is  biparti- 
san, by  law  it  is  required  to  have  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  members, 
and  It  Is  one  where  I  think  the  Senate 
should  exercise  particular  concern. 

Now,  to  say  that  this  candidate  is 
qualified,  it  seems  to  me.  is  like  saying 
that  a  candidate  for  a  basketball  team 
would  be  qualified,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  slow,  a  lousy  shot,  has  no 
defensive  skills.  Is  lazy,  refuses  to  pass 
the  ball  to  anyone  else.  Is  a  dumb 
player,  and.  In  addition  to  that,  is  5 
feet  2. 

I  think  If  such  a  candidate  were  of- 
fered to  play  on  a  professional  team, 
they  would  say,  "Are  you  kidding?  " 
And  the  response  would  be,  "Well, 
nobody  Is  perfect."  That  would  be  ap- 
plied to  this  candidate,  unfortunately. 

Recently,  the  Legal  Times  had  this 
to  report  about  Mr.  Grundfest.  The 
Legal  Times  Is  an  objective,  profes- 
sional, careful  publication.  This  is 
what  it  said  about  him  in  its  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985  edition. 

A  sampling  of  securities  lawyers  around 
the  country  revealed  that  most  had  not 
even  heard  of  Grundfest— currently  a  senior 
staff  economist  at  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers— until  his  name  appeared  in  news- 
papers as  a  rumored  frontrunner  to  get  the 
nod. 

With  hearings  on  his  nomination  set  for 
October  2.  the  skepticism  of  the  securities 
bar  regarding  Grundfest 's  nomination  has 
been  further  fueled  by  learning  that  his  se- 
curities law  training  apparently  takes  a  back 
seat  to  his  interest  and  training  in  econom- 
ics. 

"It  is  interesting  that  very  few  people 
know  much  about  him,"  observed  Meyer  Ei- 
senberg.  who  is  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  School 
of  Law  and  a  partner  at  Rosenman  Colin 
Freund  Lewis  &  Cohen.  "You  want  someone 
who  is  experienced  and  you  don't  want  the 
commissionershlp  to  be  a  training  ground 
for  someone  to  learn  the  ropes."  continued 
Eisenberg. 

Eisenberg.  whose  comments  were  echoed 
by  other  securities  lawyers  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  further  observed,  "You  don't 
appoint  someone  to  the  commission  just  be- 
cause he  has  the  right  Ideology.  That  is  one 
issue,  but  the  position  (also  should  be  filled 
by)  someone  with  a  depth  of  experience  as  a 
lawyer  or  academic  or  In  the  (investment) 
industry."" 

I  say  this  Is  tragic  because  the  SEC 
has  been  a  great  agency. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  these 
sentiments.  At  the  outset  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  article  I  am  refer- 
ring to  about  Mr.  Grundfest  Is  a  bal- 
anced one  and  says  many  nice  things 
about  him.  As  the  article  points  out, 
people  who  have  worked  with  him  In 
the  past  "attest  to  his  intelligence,  his 
penchant  for  hard  work  and  even  his 
charm,    although    they    too    acknowl- 


edge that  he  is  not  steeped  in  the  prac- 
tice of  securities  law." 

But  I  believe  that  a  brief  stint  as  a 
staff  counsel  and  economist  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  authorship  of  one 
chapter  In  the  1985  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  on  "The  Market  for 
Corporate  Control "  and  corporate 
takeovers  is  not  sufficient  training  to 
qualify  Mr.  Grundfest  for  one  of  the 
two  vacant  seats  on  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conmiission. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  why  I  made 
the  analogy  to  a  5  foot  2  center  In  bas- 
ketball. The  qualifications  are  absent 
to  begin  with.  The  one  qualification 
that  made  them  select  him  was  that 
he  favors  takeovers.  I  want  to  speak 
about  that  in  just  a  minute. 

It  Is  clear  that  If  Mr.  Grundfest  has 
any  influence  in  the  SEC  it  will  be  to 
push  It  toward  easy  approval  of  corpo- 
rate takeovers.  I  can  just  see  Carl 
Icahn,  Boone  Pickens.  Saul  Steinberg 
smiling.  I  am  not  smiling.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  serious  economic  problems 
that  confronts  this  country  Is  corpo- 
rate debt.  We  talk  around  here  about 
Federal  debt.  Federal  debt  Is  almost  $2 
trillion.  Consumer  debt  Is  a  problem. 
That  is  over  $2  trillion.  Corporate  debt 
is  $3  trillion  and  rising  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  it 
is  rising  rapidly  and  a  major  reason  is 
because  corporate  takeovers  push  cor- 
porations Into  debt  in  two  ways.  Cor- 
porate takeover  the  way  It  Is  financed 
Is  by  borrowing. 

If  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer who  is  a  veteran  businessman  who 
Is  interested  In  taking  over  a  corpora- 
tion, even  with  his  net  worth.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  borrow  money. 
He  would  have  to  borrow  a  lot  of  it.  Of 
course,  when  he  borrowed  that  money 
what  would  he  do  when  he  got  the  cor- 
poration? What  is  done  is  the  corpora- 
tion itself  bails  out  the  people  who 
take  it  over.  It  goes  to  debt.  That  Is 
only  part  of  the  problem.  The  other 
part  of  the  problem  Is  that  in  order  for 
a  corporation  to  avoid  being  taken 
over,  what  do  they  do?  They  convert 
their  equity  Into  debt.  They  do  It  by 
borrowing  money,  enormous  amounts 
of  money,  and  buying  stock  from  their 
stockholders  and  putting  It  in  their 
treasury.  This  makes  the  corporation 
unattractive  because  it  Is  already  le- 
veraged so  heavily  that  It  is  very,  very 
difficult  for  a  corporation  to  take  It 
over  and  expect  to  profit  In  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  asked  the  nominee 
about  this  problem  at  the  hearing.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Grundfest  and  his  answer 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
They  appear  on  pages  30  through  32 
of  the  hearing  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
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Senator  Proxmire.  On  that  debt  situation, 
is  that  favorable?  It  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  there's  no  question  that  the  takeovers 
have  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  in 
debt  by  the  targets,  both  whether  they're 
successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  the  result  is 
that  in  many  cases  firms  have  transferred 
equity  capital  into  debt  capital.  They're 
more  fragile  in  the  event  of  a  recession. 
That  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  an  advantage 
for  the  economy  or  for  the  particular  firm, 
the  employees  of  the  firm,  or  the  communi- 
ty where  the  firm  is  located. 

Mr.  Grundfest.  Well,  let  me  try  to  com- 
bine the  response  to  troth  questions  and 
look  at  the  situation  of  what  happened  in 
the  context  of  Phillips  and  also  to  consider 
the  question  about  the  consequences  of  in- 
creased leverage  that  result  in  certain  situa- 
tions as  a  consequence  of  takeover  contests 
or  of  defensive  strategies  to  takeover  con- 
tests. 

In  the  case  of  Phillips,  in  order  to  under- 
stand what's  happening  there,  I  believe  it's 
important  to  understand  what's  happening 
In  the  petroleum  industry  in  general,  not 
just  the  United  States  but  also  worldwide. 
We  have  the  situation  where  the  price  of 
the  underlying  commodity  is  declining.  In 
the  context  where  the  price  of  the  underly- 
ing commodity  is  declining,  it  makes  less 
sense  to  invest  more  money  in  attempting  to 
search  out  and  produce  more  of  the  com- 
modity whose  value  is  on  the  decline. 

To  take  a  simple  analogy  from  the  case  of 
the  real  estate  market,  if  the  price  of  condo- 
miniums is  decreasing  one  doesn't  want  to 
go  and  build  a  new  condominium  in  that 
kind  of  a  situation. 

Many  oil  companies  are  in  situations 
where,  despite  the  fact  that  the  price  of  oil 
is  declining,  they  continue  to  expend  mas- 
sive quantities  of  money  in  search  of  more 
oil.  A  question  is  raised  often  as  to  whether 
that  would  be  a  rational  expenditure  of  the 
company's  resources. 

In  a  situation  where  a  company  enters 
into  debt  convenants  and  debt  agreements 
where  alternative  use  of  those  funds  would 
be  for  expending  them  on  exploration  to 
find  oil  whose  price  is  currently  declining, 
ve  have  a  situation  where  the  company  is 
essentially  dedicating  its  cash  flow  through 
to  its  stockholders,  thereby  increasing  value 
to  the  stockholders,  taking  money  that 
might  otherwise  have  l)een  spent  in  explora- 
tion for  oil  whose  price  is  declining,  and  al- 
lowing the  investors  to  turn  elsewhere  in 
the  economy  and  invest  that  money  in  other 
projects— new  computer  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, or  whatever  else  appears  to  have 
more  attractive  rate  of  return  than  might 
be  available  in  the  petroleum  market  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  answer  I  think  you  can  see  why  I 
am  troubled  with  the  Grundfest  nomi- 
nation. He  said  almost  nothing  about 
corporate  debt.  He  said,  something 
toward  the  end  which  did  not  seem 
very  logical.  In  this  great  statement 
that  he  made  in  the  Presidents  eco- 
nomic report  that  was  the  basis  for  his 
being  selected,  he  says  nothing  at  all 
about  what  is  the  No.  1  economic  prob- 
lem of  our  country  so  severely  affected 
by  takeovers;  that  is.  corporate  debt, 
and  the  product  of  takeovers  being  a 
situation  in  our  country  where  our 
corporations  are  far  more  vulnerable 
than  they  ever  have  been  to  recession. 
If  people  think  we  had  trouble  in  the 


1930's  with  a  debt  that  we  had  at  that 
time,  the  trouble  we  are  going  to  have 
in  the  next  recession  is  going  to  be 
much  more  serious  because  we  have 
this  combination  of  a  huge  Federal 
debt,  a  massive  consumer  debt,  and  a 
much  bigger  corporate  debt. 

Mr.  Grundfest  is  33  years  old. 
During  his  working  career  he  has  held 
a  variety  of  challenging  jobs.  He  has 
worked  summers  at  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission;  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State;  worked  for  a  law  firm; 
he  worked  at  the  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies,  Rand  Corp.;  Peat, 
Marwich  &  Mitchell;  and  at  Wilmer, 
Cutler  &  Pickering,  in  addition  to  his 
current  position  at  the  Council,  those 
jobs  are  for  impressive  law  firms.  They 
do  not  show  any  particular  sustained 
activity  or  pattern  of  interest  in  the 
securities  industry  or  corporate  fi- 
nance. 

As  he  pointed  out  in  his  confirma- 
tion statement  before  the  Commission 
today  "must  address  increasingly  com- 
plex problems"  and  there  is  a  danger 
that  if  the  right  individual  is  not  se- 
lected as  a  Commissioner,  "the  Com- 
mission will  become  incapable  of  prop- 
erly regulating  a  rapidly  evolving  and 
increasingly  complex  securities 
market." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Grundfest  has  the  hands-on  expe- 
rience or  background  to  be  the  kind  of 
solid  commissioner  the  SEC  needs  at  a 
time  like  this.  Even  his  former  em- 
ployer at  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering, 
has  conceded  that  Mr.  Grundfest 
doesn't  have  a  great  deal  of  business 
or  securities  law  experience  that  is 
substantial.  The  job  of  an  SEC  Com- 
missioner should  not  in  fact  be  used  as 
a  training  ground  or  academic  exercise 
for  someone  to  learn  the  ropes  or  test 
his  or  her  theories.  I  will  i'ote  against 
Mr.  Grundfest  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, he  does  not  have  the  depth  of 
experience  as  a  lawyer,  an  economist, 
an  academic  or  a  securities  practition- 
er that  I  believe  is  currently  required 
given  the  complexity  and  volume  of 
important  issues  pending  before  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  finally  say  that 
the  SEC  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  Committee  in  the  Senate. 
For  28  years  I  have  served  on  that 
corrunittee.  including  6  years  as  chair- 
man. We  on  the  committee  have  acted 
on  all  of  scores  of  nominations  to  the 
SEC  during  those  28  years.  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  SEC  which  has  an  outstand- 
ing reputation.  In  fact,  until  recently 
as  I  say.  I  did  consider  it  literally  the 
most  efficient,  the  most  competent, 
and  the  most  aggressive  in  the  pubic 
interest  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  the  SEC  is  only  as 
good  as  its  commissioners.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  this  Senator,  the  SEC  will 
take  a  sad  step  backward  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Joseph  Grundfest.  Fail- 


ure of  the  Banking  Committee  and  tht 
Senate  to  challenge  this  appointment 
is  unfortunately  typical  of  the  seriou.s 
delinquency  of  the  Senate  in  fulfilling 
its  constitutional  responsibilities 
under  the  advise  and  consent  clause 
The  SEC  is  not  and  should  not  be  part 
of  the  President's  family.  It  is  separate 
and  distinct.  It  is  independent.  It  is  by 
law  bipartisan.  Mr.  Grundfest  has 
been  appointed  simply  because  he.  like 
the  Reagan  administration,  favors  a 
permissive  policy  in  corporate  takeov- 
ers. He  will  be  the  SEC  guru  on  take- 
overs. So  here  we  go  with  a  big  boost 
from  the  administration  to  encouage  a 
national  takeover  policy  that  has  the 
most  serious  adverse  implications  for 
the  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  executive  session. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  calendar 
items  just  identified  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  nominees  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominees  confirmed  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 
John  S.  Erthein.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member   of   the   National   Council   on   the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17.  1987.  reappointment. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Joseph   A.  Grundfest.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  the  term  ex- 
piring June  5,  1990. 

Department  of  State 

Natale  H.  BellocchI,  of  New  York,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Ser\'ice,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Botswana. 

Michael  Sotirhos,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Jamaica. 

Clyde  D.  Taylor,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay. 

Robert  G.  Houdek,  of  Illinois,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Ser^■ice,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Uganda. 

Malcolm  Richard  Wilkey,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

Richard  Schifter.  of  Maryland,  to  l>e  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  vice  Elliot 
Abrams,  resigned. 

United  Nations 
Adele  Langston  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to 
be    an    Alternate    Representative    of    the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  40th  session 


of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  for  the  terms  indicated: 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Jose  Luis  Rodriquez,  of  Florida. 

For  terms  of  3  years: 

Joseph  Francis  Glennon,  of  Florida. 

Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Midge  Decter.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

John  R.  Silber,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

Antonio  Navarro,  of  New  York,   to  be  a 

member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 

Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

u.s.  i.jternational  development 

Cooperation  Agency 

Dwight  A.  Ink,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Department  of  Labor 

Dennis  Eugene  Whitfield,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Federal  Mine  Safety  Mtn  Health  Review 
Commission 

Joyce   A.   Doyle,   of   New   York,   to   be   a 
member  of   the  Federal   Mine   Safety   and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  August  30.  1986. 
The  Judiciary 

Laurence  H.  Silberman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit. 

John  S.  Rhoades,  Sr..  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 

Lyle  E.  Strom,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Nebraska. 

Jose  Antonio  Puste.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Richard  H.  B?.ttey,  of  South  DakoU.  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota. 

Department  of  Justice 

Roy  C.  Hayes.  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Donald  R.  Brookshier.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Il- 
linois for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Securities  Investor  Protection 

Corporation 

Roger  A.  Yurchuck,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Direc 

tor   of   the  Securities   Investor   Protection 

Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 

31    1987 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominees  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  1  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

nomination  of  lyle  E.  STROM.  OF  NEBRASKA 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  as  nominee  for 
the  U.S.  District  Court  Mr.  Lyle 
Strom,  a  distinguished  attorney  f-om 
my  home  State  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Strom  was  born  and  raised  in 
Omaha.  NE.  He  received  both  his  un- 


dergraduate and  law  degrees  from 
Creighton  University  in  Omaha,  and 
has  practiced  law  with  distinction  for 
over  30  years.  Mr.  Strom's  election  to 
the  prestigious  position  of  fellow  to 
both  the  American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers  and  the  International  Acade- 
my of  Trial  Lawyers  reflects  the  depth 
of  respect  he  has  earned  from  his 
peers  in  the  legal  community. 

Lyle  Strom  has  proven  himself  to  be 
an  outstanding  attorney  and  clearly 
possesses  the  requisite  professional 
qualifications  to  join  the  judiciary.  In 
addition,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Strom  has 
the  type  of  personal  qualities  that  will 
enable  him  to  become  a  truly  out- 
standing district  judge.  Many  of  his 
colleagues  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  praise  Mr.  Strom.  They  par- 
ticularly cite  his  integrity,  patience, 
compassion,  and  dedication  to  his 
family  and  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  small  business- 
man by  profession,  not  a  lawyer.  But 
from  my  vantage  point,  Lyle  Strom  ap- 
pears to  have  the  background,  ability, 
and  enthusiasm  to  uphold  the  com- 
monsense,  even-handed  legal  tradi- 
tions of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  Mr. 
Strom's  nomination. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  inquire  of  the  Democratic 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  adopt 
any  of  the  following  resolutions:  Cal- 
endar No.  360  (S.J.  Res.  227);  Calendar 
No.  361  (S.  Con.  Res.  76);  Calendar  No. 
362  (S.  Res.  237);  Calendar  No.  363 
(S.J.  Res.  207);  Calendar  No.  364  (S. 
Res.  96);  Calendar  No.  365  (H.J.  Res. 
308);  and  Calendar  No.  366  (H.J.  Res. 
322). 

If  so.  I  would  then  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  calendar  items  just 
identified  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  all  reported  pre- 
ambles be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
SWITZERLAND  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OF  HOSTING  THE  MEET- 
ING BETWEEN  THE  LEADERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE         SOVIET         UNION  IN 

GENEVA.  SWITZERLAND 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  227) 
to  commend  the  people  and  the  sover- 
eign conferation  of  the  neutral  nation 
of  Switzerland  for  their  contributions 
to  freedom,  international  peace,  and 
understanding  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
November  19-20,  1985.  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  227 

Whereas  SwitzerlaJid  has  long  played  a 
leading  role  among  nations  In  the  search  for 
international  peace  and  understanding,  has 
generously  provided  its  territory  and  assist- 
ance for  international  organizations  and 
conferences,  and  its  diplomatic  services  for 
arbitration  and  mediation  of  disputes 
among  slates:  and 

Whereas  the  government  of  Switzerland 
has  for  many  years  generously  represented 
the  diplomatic  interests  of  other  nations.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  In  lands  where 
these  nations  have  no  relations:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
Ismd  share  a  common  heritage,  based  on  a 
commitment  to  political  tmd  religious  free- 
dom of  expression,  on  our  shared  legacy  of  a 
constitutional  and  federal  government,  on 
our  commitment  to  human  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  on  our  firm 
belief  that  a  free-enterprise  economy  pro- 
vides the  greatest  prosperity  for  the  great- 
est number  of  people:  and 

Whereas  Switzerland,  and  the  beautiful 
and  historic  city  of  Geneva,  ever  mindful  of 
their  tradition  and  vocation  in  the  search 
for  international  peace,  have  once  again  of- 
fered their  territory  and  facilities  for  a 
major  international  meeting,  on  this  occa- 
sion between  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  November 
19-20,  1985:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  many  contributions  and  as  an 
expression  of  the  warm  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  the  strong  bonds  of 
friendship  which  have  long  existed  between 
our  two  great  democracies,  the  people  and 
nation  of  Switzerland  are  to  be  commended 
for  all  they  have  done  throughout  this  cen- 
tury In  the  search  for  freedom,  internation- 
al peace,  and  understanding. 


ASKING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
BRING  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
POLISH  PEOPLE  TO  THE  AT- 
TENTION OF  THE  SOVIET  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  76) 
asking  that  the  President  bring  the 
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rights  of  the  Polish  people  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  just  a  few 
days  ago  Poland's  military  regime  held 
a  one-party  election  that  excluded  all 
opposition.  That  symbol  of  continued 
agression  makes  this  a  most  fitting 
time  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  declare  its 
solidarity  with  the  Polish  people  in 
their  struggle  for  human  rights. 

The  Solidarity  movement  and  the 
Polish  free  underground  is  today  de- 
claring, in  the  words  of  the  national 
anthem,  "As  long  as  we  are  alive. 
Poland  is  not  yet  lost."  Poland  lives  on 
despite  a  military  machine  that  fulfills 
the  will  of  Moscow.  It  lives  on  despite 
a  secret  police  that  murders  priests  in 
cold  blood.  Poland  lives  on  in  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Polish  working 
class,  the  intellectuals,  and  the  clergy 
who  are  not  afraid  to  confront  dicta- 
torship with  the  dignity  of  a  free 
people. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Senate  are  privileged 
to  stand  in  support  of  these  people  as 
they  struggle  peacefully  to  change  a 
regime  which  does  not  represent  their 
national  aspirations  for  freedom.  In 
support  of  this  democratic  struggle 
which  has  inspired  the  whole  world,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  76)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76 

Whereas  the  successive  governments  of 
the  Polish  People's  Republic  have  continued 
their  repression  of  the  natural  rights  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  have  done  so 
largely  because  the  police  and  military 
powers  of  the  Soviet  Union  require  it; 

Whereas  the  Polish  regime,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pledges  it  made  by  signing  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  of  1975.  has  done  little  for 
"the  promotion  of  human  rights",  but  has 
instead  harassed  and  arrested  citizens  whose 
offense  was  to  make  attempts  to  monitor 
the  Government's  fulfillment  of  its  interna- 
tional obligations  under  the  accords: 

Whereas  few.  if  any.  of  the  scores  of 
formal  agreements  the  Government  signed 
with  the  Solidarity  FYee  Trade  Union  have 
been  honored:  and  this  union  which  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  in  February  1981  called 
a  permanent  part  of  the  Government  struc- 
ture has  been  declared  illegal:  and  every 
kind  of  legal  and  illegal  pressure  is  being  ap- 
plied to  workers  to  join  state  unions  orga- 
nized by  the  Communist  government: 

Whereas  some  fifteen  political  and  reli- 
gious activists  have  died  in  police  custody  or 
under  suspicious  circumstances  since  the 
end  of  martial  law.  while  many  others  have 
been  beaten  or  tortured,  and  some  who  were 
freed  in  much  publicized  amnesties  have 
since  been  reinterned:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Poland  has 
adapted  new  legal  measures  that  make 
Polish  civil  law  increasingly  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  martial  law.  including  new 
police  rights  to  search  without  a  warrant, 
and  the  empowerment  of  courts  to  arrest, 
convict,  sentence,  and  jail  anyone  for  politi- 
cal or  other  crimes  all  within  a  forty-eight- 


hour  period  and  without  a  trial:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ilhe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  Congress  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  raise  with  Soviet 
authorities  at  the  highest  level  the  matter 
of  the  continuing  and  thorough  suppression 
of  independent  speech  and  peaceful  political 
activity  in  Poland,  and  that  by  so  doing  the 
President  raises  and  defends  the  principles 
of  human  rights  as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki 
accords. 


SUPPORTING  THE  INTENT  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  DISCUSS 
WITH  LEADERS  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  AMERICAN 
CONCERNS  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
PRESENCE  IN  AFGHANISTAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  237)  supporting 
the  intent  of  the  President  to  discuss 
with  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
American  concerns  with  the  Soviet 
presence  in  Afghanistan,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
2  months  the  Soviet  Union  will  mark 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  brutal  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  The  Soviets 
have  been  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
Afghanistan  longer  than  they  fought 
during  the  Second  World  War.  The 
past  6  years  have  been  calamitous  for 
the  innocent  people  of  Afghanistan 
who  have  been  subjected  to  Nazi-like 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  115,000 
Soviet  troops  that  are  now  occupying 
their  country.  Over  1  million  Afghans 
have  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Soviet  invasion,  and  almost  one-third 
of  the  prewar  population  has  fled  Af- 
ghanistan. The  most  defenseless  ele- 
ment of  the  Afghan  society— chil- 
dren—have  not  been  spared  the  Soviet 
barbarities.  Thousands  of  children 
have  been  kidnaped  from  their  par- 
ents and  shipped  to  Soviet  indoctrina- 
tion camps  where  they  are  taught  to 
fight  on  behalf  of  the  Soviets.  Chil- 
dren who  escape  such  a  fate,  face 
being  maimed  or  killed  by  toy  butter- 
fly bombs,  murdered  by  Soviet  incur- 
sions in  villages,  or  a  childhood  in  Pak- 
istani refugee  camps. 

Despite  international  condenmations 
for  their  murderous  policies  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Soviets  have  pursued  a 
business  as  usual  approach.  The 
frightening  and  disturbing  reality 
however  is  that  this  has  gone  largely 
unnoticed  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
world.  This  is  no  accident.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  succeeded  in  bringing  down 
a  dark  curtain  which  masks  their  bar- 
barities from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Consequently,  they  have  escaped  the 
various  pressures,  both  diplomatic  and 
political,  which  otherwise  may  have 
convinced  them  that  a  policy  of  geno- 
cide, perpetrated  against  a  defenseless 
people,  is  not  in  their  interest. 

Last  week,  several  hundred  people, 
many  of  them  Holocaust  survivors, 
gathered  he.e  in  Washington  for  the 


groundbreaking  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum.  Holocaust  survivor 
Elie  Wiesel  addressed  that  gathering  t| 
and  urged  that  we  all  use  the  museum 
to  learn  what  "human  beings  can  do  to  j 
other  people"  for  if  we  forget,  "despair 
is  inevitable."  This  year.  40  years  after 
the  liberation  of  Auschwitz,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  nation  which  is  per-  n 
petrating  policies  similar  to  those  of 
the  Nazis.  As  a  nation,  we  must  decide 
if  we  will  ignore  the  massive  human 
rights  violations,  or  if  we  will  spread 
the  Afghan  story— so  the  world  can 
make  its  own  judgement  on  Soviet  am- 
bitions and  tactics  in  Afghanistan.  Mr. 
President,  the  Soviet  Union  has  em- 
ployed every  tactic  possible  to  conceal 
this  story  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Pakistan  Vitaly 
Smirnov  has  gone  so  far  as  to  warn 
journalists:  "Stop  trying  to  penetrate 
Afghanistan  with  the  so-called  Muja- 
hedin.  From  now  on.  the  bandits  and 
the  so-called  journalists— French, 
American.  British  and  others— accom- 
panying them  will  be  killed.'"  The  bar- 
barous murder  of  Arizona  Republic 
Journalist  Charles  Thornton  under- 
scores how  far  the  Soviets  will  go  to 
keep  the  world  from  knowing  the 
truth  in  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  President,  American  and  Soviet 
leaders  have  met  at  many  critical 
times  in  the  past  40  years.  However, 
an  American  President  has  never  met 
with  a  Soviet  leader  while  the  Soviets 
were  occupying  and  destroying  the 
population  of  a  foreign  country  on  a 
scale  similar  to  that  in  Afghanistan. 
We  know  too  well  the  history  of  Soviet 
expansionism  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Second  World  War.  However,  in 
Afghanistan  the  Soviet  Union  is  en- 
gaged in  more  than  the  subjugation  of 
a  foreign  nation,  they  are  engaged  in 
the  physical  annihilation  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has 
always  maintained  that  we  favored 
and  would  only  accept,  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  Aighani- 
stan  that  was  agreeable  to  all  interest- 
ed parties  and  that  fulfilled  the  four 
points  as  laid  out  in  the  annual  United 
Nations  resolutions  on  Afghanistan. 
These  conditions  are  first,  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops, 
second,  the  restoration  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  nonaligned  status  of  Af- 
ghanistan, third,  the  return  of  the  ref- 
ugees in  safety  and  honor  and.  fourth, 
the  right  to  self-determination  for  the 
Afghan  people. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  United 
States  would  expect  an  agreement 
that  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  and  views  of  the  resistance 
to  effectively  bring  about  true  peace 
and  self-determination  for  the  Afghan 
people.  Given  repeated  statements  by 
the  administration  supporting  demo- 
cratic resistance  movements  around 
the  world,  and  reemphasized  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  speech  to  the  General 


Assembly  that  "until  such  time  as 
these  negotiations  result  in  definitive 
progress.  Americas  support  for  strug- 
gling democratic  resistance  forces 
must  not  and  shall  not  cease."'  how 
could  the  United  States  guarantee  any 
agreement  that  was  not  the  product  of 
negotiations  between  all  interested 
parties  including  the  Afghan  resist- 
ance. Only  in  this  way  will  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  truly  give  that  Afghans 
what  they  have  demanded  and  what 
the  United  States  has  always  main- 
tained is  their  right,  to  determine 
their  own  destiny  free  from  outside  in- 
terference and  coercion. 

This  resolution  should  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  President  and  to  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  unanimously  supports  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  four  points  endorsed 
by  U.N.  Resolutions  35/37.  36/34.  37/ 
37.  38/29  and  39/13.  Only  by  insuring 
that  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  in- 
cluding the  resistance,  are  included  in 
any  agreeable  settlement,  will  this 
brutal  conflict  be  brought  to  an  end. 
No  other  agreement  is  workable.  No 
other  agreement  serves  the  interests 
of  the  Afghans.  And  no  other  agree- 
ment is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  237) 
was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  and  the  preamble,  as 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  237 
Whereas  military  forces  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  invaded  Afghani- 
stan in  December  1979: 

Whereas  there  are  at  present  more  than 
115,000  Soviet  troops  engaged  in  the  system- 
atic destruction  of  Afghanistan  through  a 
scorched  earth  policy  which  includes  the  de- 
struction of  crops,  water  and  food  supplies, 
the  agricultural  infrastructure,  and  villages, 
and  includes  the  widespread  killing  of  inno- 
cent civilians: 

Whereas  Soviet  tactics  in  Afghanistan 
have  directly  caused  the  following:  a  refu- 
gee population  in  Iran  and  Pakistan  of  more 
than  three  million,  the  largest  refugee  pop- 
ulation in  the  world;  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  war-related  casualties:  deprivation  and 
suffering  for  most  Afghan  citizens:  and  the 
possibility  of  large-scale  famine: 

Whereas  Soviet  troops  and  their  Afghan 
proxies  have  employed  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  against  innocent  Afghans: 

Whereas  the  human  rights  abuses  perpe- 
trated by  Soviet  troops  against  the  Afghan 
population,  including  women,  children,  and 
the  elderly,  have  been  thoroughly  docu- 
mented by  the  report  from  Helsinki  Watch 
entitled  "Tears.  Blood  and  Cries '"  and  by 
the  report  on  the  situation  of  human  rights 
in  Afghanistan  prepared  for  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations: 

Whereas  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  have  repeatedly  called  for  a 
peaceful,  negotiated  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict, including  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan:  and 

Whereas  no  President  of  the  United 
States  has  met  directly  with  the  head  of  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan in  December  1979:  Nov,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  Senate,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  massive  human 
rights  abuses  and  murderous  policies  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  perpetrating  against  the 
population  of  Afghanistan— 

(1)  strongly  supports  F>resident  Reagan's 
intent  to  discuss  directly  with  Soviet  leaders 
American  concerns  with  the  Soviet  presence 
in  Afghanistan:  and 

(2)  calls  upon  the  President  to  reiterate 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  political  settlement  agreeable  to 
all  Interested  parties  in  Afghanistan,  which 
settlement  should  Include— 

(A)  the  complete  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops: 

(B)  the  restoration  of  the  independent 
and  nonaligned  status  of  AfghanlstSJi; 

(C)  self-determination  for  the  Afghan 
people:  and 

(D)  the  return  of  Afghan  refugees  with 
safety  and  honor. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


NATIONAL  PHILANTHROPY  DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  207)  to 
designate  November  1,  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Philanthropy  Day." 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 207,  a  resolution  that  I  intro- 
duced on  September  26,  1985,  that 
would  honor  one  of  America's  greatest 
resources— the  American  philanthrop- 
ic community.  This  resolution  would 
designate  November  1,  1985  as  Nation- 
al Philanthropy  Day.  It  is  endorsed  by 
this  Nation's  philanthropic  conununi- 
ty  and  will  serve  as  a  way  for  America 
to  rally  behind  and  express  its  appre- 
ciation for  its  philanthropies. 

America's  philanthropic  community 
consists  of  some  800,000  organizations 
and  million  employees  and  volunteers. 
These  organizatioris  are  supported  by 
private  gifts  that,  since  1981.  have  ex- 
ceeded $70  billion  per  year  from  more 
than  30  million  Americans.  This  com- 
munity includes  our  churches  and  syn- 
agogues, hospitals  and  research  cen- 
ters, colleges  and  universities.  Boy 
Scouts  and  Brownies,  little  league  and 
YMCA,  and  the  myriad  of  associations 
that  care  and  protect  the  elderly  and 
the  young,  the  poor  and  the  hungry, 
and  the  abused  and  the  neglected. 

The  private  sector  Involvement  in 
philanthropy  represents  the  most 
positive  approach  to  tackling  social 
programs.  Without  such  support,  the 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  in- 
crease direct  aid  to  help  feed,  clothe, 
house,  and  care  for  the  needy  in  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world.  Medi- 
cine, education,  and  the  arts  are  also 
among  the  vital  institutions  which 
depend  on  philanthropic  support. 

Philanthropic  organizations  are  de- 
voted to  not  only  improving  the  lives 
of  all  Americans,  but  also  to  enhanc- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  people 
throughout  the  world.  American  phil- 
anthropic organizations  are  the  back- 
stop of  our  society.  When  an  individ- 


ual has  nowhere  left  to  turn,  there  is 
always  a  philanthropic  organization 
there  to  lend  assistance.  Whether  you 
recognize  it  or  not,  these  organizations 
have  touched  all  of  us. 

It  has  l)een  said  that  "the  resources 
of  our  civilization  are  never  exhaust- 
ed." I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  not 
only  join  in  with  Congress  in  this  trib- 
ute, but  also  look  into  their  hearts  to 
see  what  they  can  do  to  improve  the 
lives  of  others. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  chosen  to  cosponsor 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  207.  These  co- 
sponsors  are  Senators  Boschwitz. 
Bradley.  Bumpers,  Burdick,  Cran- 
ston, DeConcini,  Dole,  Domenici, 
Evans,  Exon,  Goldwater,  Hatch, 
Hawkins,  Kassebaum,  Lautenberg, 
Laxalt,  Levin,  Matsunaga,  Nunn, 
Pell,  Pryor,  Riegle,  Rockefeller, 
Simon.  Stennis.  Thurmond.  Weicker. 
and  ZoRiNSKY. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  honoring  this  Nation's  philan- 
thropies, and  those  individuals  that 
participate  in.  and  contribute  to.  phil- 
anthropic endeavors,  by  supporting 
this  legislation.  Certainly,  this  honor 
is  well  deserved  and  long  overdue. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  207) 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  207 
Whereas  there  are  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  nonprofit  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States,  employing 
more  than  ten  million  individuals,  including 
approximately  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  volunteers; 

Whereas  contributions  by  people  of  the 
United  States  to  support  such  organizations 
amounted  to  approximately  $70,000,000,000 
in  1984; 

Whereas  philanthropic  organizations  are 
largely  responsible  for  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  Americans  and  other  people 
throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  our  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to 
the  schools,  churches,  museums,  art  and 
music  centers,  youth  groups,  hospitals,  re- 
search institutions,  and  other  institutions 
and  organizations  which  aid  and  comfort 
the  elderly,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  sick: 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  demonstrate  their  gratitude  and  sup- 
port for  philanthropic  organizations  and 
the  efforts,  skills,  and  resources  of  individ- 
uals who  carry  out  their  missions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  November  1. 
1985,  is  designated  sis  "National  Philanthro- 
py Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 
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CENTENNIAL  OBSERVANCE  OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  relating 
to  the  centennial  observance  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  96 

Whereas  the  Arizona  Territory's  thir- 
teenth legislature  established  the  University 
of  Arizona  at  Tucson  in  1885: 

Whereas  the  early  accomplishments  of 
the  University  of  Arizona  in  mining  and  ag- 
riculture led  the  development  of  the  Arizo- 
na Territory: 

Whereas  the  University  of  Arizona  has 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  national 
defense; 

Whereas  the  University  of  Arizon<\  has 
continued  and  improved  its  excellent  service 
to  the  people  of  Arizona: 

Whereas  the  University  of  Arizona  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  major  academic  and 
research  universities  in  the  world,  uphold- 
ing the  highest  standards  of  academic  excel- 
lence, and  achieving  leadership  in  every 
field  of  research:  and 

Whereas  the  University  of  Arizona  is  pre- 
pared to  apply  the  pride  and  linowledge  of 
its  first  century  to  challenges  of  the  second: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
hereby  recognizes  the  achievements  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  in  honor  of  its  centen- 
nial observance. 


BENIGN  ESSENTIAL  BLEPHARO- 
SPASM AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  join  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  ?08) 
designating  the  week  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1985.  as  "Benign  Essential 
Blepharospasm  Awareness  Week."  was 
considered,  ordereo  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SUDDEN  INFANT 
DEATH  SYNDROME  AWARE- 
NESS MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  322)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  October 
1985  as  "National  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  Awareness  Month." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished   colleagues.    Senators    Zorin- 

SKY.    BURDICK,    HOLLINGS,    KaSSEBAUM, 

BoscHWiTZ,  Dole,  Proxmire,  Abdnor, 
Mathias.  Weicker.  Ford,  McClure, 
Leahy.  Chafee.  Cranston.  Packwood. 
Danforth.  Heinz.  Baucus,  Levin. 
Murkowski,  Metzenbaum.  Byrd. 
Lugar,  and  Sarbanes,  for  lending  their 
support  to  this  most  important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  more  than 
7,000  American  infants  succumb  to 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome. 
Normal  and  healthy  infants  between 
the  ages  of  1  week  and  1  year  are 
stricken  by  SIDS  without  any  regard 
to  social  class,  ethnic  group,  economic 
stratum,  or  region  of  the  country. 


Most  infants  die  unobserved  during 
a  normal  sleep  period  without  warning 
and  without  prior  medical  indicators. 
Mr.  President,  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  has  become  known  as  the 
leading  cause  of  post-neo-natal  death 
in  the  United  States.  A  SIDS  death  or 
crib  death  often  causes  unique  and 
particularly  traumatic  problems  for 
the  families  of  victims.  Because  SIDS 
is  neither  well  known  nor  understood 
among  the  general  public,  families  of 
SIDS  victims  often  survive  the  initial 
shock  of  the  death  of  their  child,  only 
to  find  themselves  suspected  of  child 
abuse  or  neglect.  Even  when  an  autop- 
sy results  in  a  formal  finding  of  SIDS 
as  the  cause  of  death,  the  veil  of  suspi- 
cion can  result  in  an  additional  burden 
of  guilt  to  the  lives  of  these  families. 

The  death  of  any  child  is  a  terrible 
tragedy  which  can  totally  disrupt  the 
lives  of  parents  and  siblings.  Greater 
public  awareness  and  understanding 
would  be  invaluable  in  helping  the 
parents  of  victims  avoid  the  added 
mental  anguish  of  guilt  and  despair. 

Indeed,  my  own  experience  with  SID 
has  had  a  profound  effect  on  my  com- 
mitment to  eliminating  this  pernicious 
killer.  It  was  less  than  3  years  ago 
when  I  received  a  phone  call  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  from  one  of  my 
legislative  assistants  who  said  only. 
"Something  terrible  has  happened, 
our  baby  is  dead."  SIDS  is  an  issue  we 
struggle  to  understand  and  resolve, 
and  certainly  an  issue  which  needs  our 
support  and  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1974.  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  counseling 
projects  and  medical  protocols  in  SIDS 
cases.  Our  commitment  to  SIDS  has 
strengthened  during  the  H  years  since 
this  legislation  was  passed.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  however,  a  clear  need  for 
greater  awareness  of  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome. 

The  National  Institute  of  Child 
Heal  I  h  and  Human  Development 
[NICHD]  has  the  primary  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  SIDS  research.  Due  to 
the  suspected  implication  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  as  well  as  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  systems  as  the  cause 
of  death,  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  and  Communicative  Dis- 
orders and  Stroke,  and  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and.  Blood  Institute  have 
pooled  their  resources  with  NICHD  In 
order  to  find  the  cause  of  SIDS. 

Although  there  are  no  specific  line- 
item  appropriations  or  authorizations 
for  SIDS— funding  for  1984  was 
$18,603,000:  is  estimated  $21,217,000  in 
1985:  and  it  Is  estimated  that  funding 
may  exceed  $20,116,000  for  1986.  Al- 
though significant  progress  has  been 
made  over  the  last  few  years,  still 
more  research  needs  to  be  conducted 
in  order  to  discover  ways  to  prevent 
losses  due  to  sudden  infant  death. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  Important  to  rec- 
ognize    the     unselfish     contributions 


made  by  thousands  of  individuals  who 
have  devoted  their  own  personal  re 
sources  to  the  discovery  of  infants  at 
risk.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public  a 
SIDS  conference  which  brought  doc- 
tors, researchers  and  parents  from 
around  the  country  to  Baylor  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center,  Dallas,  TX.  on 
October  9.  1985. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area  SIDS 
chapters  and  the  north  Texas  SIDS 
Information  and  Counseling  Project. 
The  conference  is  made  possible 
through  a  grant  in  aid  from  the  Meed 
Johnson  nutrition  division. 

Dr.  Ralph  Pranciosi,  medical  direc- 
tor of  Minnesota  SIDS  Center  and 
chief  of  pediatric  pathology  at  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis, 
MN,  was  the  main  speaker  at  this  con- 
ference. For  the  10  years  I  have  known 
Dr.  Franciosi,  he  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  study  of  SIDS  and  to  generat- 
ing greater  public  education  and  com- 
munity resources. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  willingness  of  volunteers  who 
cared  the  most  about  this  issue.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  continue  to  broad- 
en public  knowledge  and  recommit  na- 
tional resources  to  the  development  of 
technology  needed  to  eradicate  SIDS 
in  our  lifetime. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  322) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa&sed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolutions  and  joint  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  or  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FLEXIBLE  AND  COMPRESSIVE 
WORK  SCHEDULES  FOR  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
Inquiring  of  the  Democratic  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  calendar  item  No. 
367,  H.R.  3605,  a  bill  to  extend  flexi- 
time through  December  31.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3605)  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  compressive  worlt  schedules  for  Federal 
Government  employees  be  extended 
through  December  31.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
(H.R.  3605)  was  considered,  ordered  to 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  to  provide  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  Senate  debates.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and,  of 
course,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  245 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  videotape  and  audio  recordings)  of 
proceedings  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

( 1 )  provided  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution: 

(2)  provided  continuously  except  for  any 
time  when  a  meeting  with  closed  doors  is  or- 
dered: and 

(3)  provided  that  during  any  television 
and/or  radio  broadcasts,  time  shall  be  divid- 
ed and  controlled  in  such  way  as  to  assure 
equal  time  to  both  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Parties:  and 

(4)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate; 
rule  XIX.  paragraphs  6  and  7;  rule  XXV. 
paragraph  l(n):  and  rule  XXXIII,  para- 
graph 2:  and 

(5)  provided  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in 
session  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, with  committee  meetings  scheduled  on 
days  and/or  times  the  Senate  is  not  to  be  in 
session. 

Sec.  2.  The  radio  and  television  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 
and 

(b)  made  available  on  i  "live"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  <  1 )  any  accredited  member 
of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Gallery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  educational, 
or  information  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  recognized  to 
speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  Implemented  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 


(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

( 1 )  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures): 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants: 
and 

(3)  acquire  and  install  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 
Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  installation  of  equipment,  for 
the  employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for 
the  provision  of  training  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  (1)  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution.  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of 
Senate  proceedings,  (3)  make  copies  of  such 
recordings  available,  upon  payment  to  him 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  each  person  described  in 
subsection  (b)  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  and  (4)  retain  for  ninety  days 
after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings  took 
place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  to  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  copies  of  such  recordings: 
Provided,  That  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  <2)  of 
this  subsection,  shall  comply  with  appropri- 
ate Senate  procurement  and  other  regula- 
tions. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  shall  each  re- 
ceive, store,  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on 
the  premises  where  stored  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost  involved 
through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record- 
ings of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
necessary  equipment  has  been  installed, 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 
tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee. 

(b)  During  such  test  period— 

(1)  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established: 

(2)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  transmitted  to  any  outside  source, 
and 

(3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 


Sec.  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited;  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  person 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  it  not 
be  used  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

Sec.  7.  Any  changes  In  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  ncecessary 
(but  not  in  excess  of  $2,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  9.  Rule  XXVI.  paragraph  7.  (a)(1),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"7.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, each  committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
number  of  its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  entire  membership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  con- 
sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  matter  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  physically 
present,  and  no  report  or  legislative  or  exec- 
utive measure  or  matter  from  a  committee 
shall  be  accepted  at  the  desk  except  on  the 
representation  of  the  committee  chairman 
that  it  was  not  reported  by  pollii.g." 

Sec  10.  Rule  XXX.  paragraph  Kb),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  When  a  treaty  is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct.  He  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation: after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 

Sec  11.  Rule  XII.  paragraph  1,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  first  clause  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•'Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  of 
this  rule,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered,". 

Sec.  12.  Rule  XII  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

•5.  Whenever  the  Majority  Leader,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
determine,  the  names  of  Senators  voting 
upon  any  roll  call  shall  be  recorded  by  elec- 
tronic device.  Senators  shall  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  roll  call  to  have  their  vote  recorded. 

"6.  The  Majority  Leader,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  Minority  Leader,  may  an- 
nounce that  any  recorded  vote  that  is  sched- 
uled to  or  does  occur  immediately  after  an- 
other recorded  vote  shall  be  no  longer  than 
five  minutes  in  duration.". 

Sec  13.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  -4":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
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tingcncy.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill." 

Sec.  14.  Rule  XVII.  par.  5,  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
l)een  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  in  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

( 1 )  may  be  waived  by  joint  sigreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  or  the  declsu-ation  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

<B)  any  executive  decision,  determination, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be.  effective  unless  disapproved  or  other- 
wise invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress." 

Sec.  is.  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  In  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"GERMANENESS"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  lime  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  move  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  be  privileged  sind  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  in- 
tervening action  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

"(b)  If  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germsme  or 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  or  the  subject  matter  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  or  resolution,  shall 
not  be  in  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  with  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment. 


or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submits 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger 
mane  or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  No  amendment 
proposing  sense  of  the  Senate  or  sense  of 
the  Congress  language  that  does  not  direct- 
ly relate  to  the  measure  or  matter  before 
the  Senate  shall  X>e  considered  germane." 

Sec.  16.  Paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Rule  II  or  Rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  suiy  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  t>efore  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  two,  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quorum  is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question: 

"Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?" 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting— except  on  a  meas- 
ure or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn— then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  proposed  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  it  had 
been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Journal 
Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  if  a  com- 
plete substitute,  and  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  two 
days  following  the  filing  of  the  cloture 
motion  if  an  amendment  in  the  first  degree, 
or  beginning  of  the  cloture  vote  if  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree.  No  dilato- 
ry motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  in  order. 
Points  of  order,  including  questions  of  rel- 
evancy, and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate.  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  under 
this  rule  from  a  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  on  the  question  of  germaiieness  of 
an  amendment,  the  vote  necessary  to  over- 
turn the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators,  present 
and  voting. 

■'After  no  more  than  twenty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers or  their  designees,  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
ceed, without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  all  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  call  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  imme- 
diately before  the  final  vote  begins. 


"If,  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
amendments  which  were  in  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  in  order  and  may  he  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  lineation  and 
pagination. 

"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings,) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1918.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  1982  violation  of  the  Anttdefl- 
ciency  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-1919.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  determination  to 
reprogram  certain  appropriated  funds  for 
certain  project  modifications;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC- 1920.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Plan  for  the  English 
Coulee  Watershed.  North  Dakota:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC- 1921.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  his  intention  to 
remove  Portugal  from  the  list  of  beneficiary 
developing  countries  under  the  GSP  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1922.  A  communication  from  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  an  orderly  system  for 
payment  of  Treasury  checks,  issuance  of  re- 
placements, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1923.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Emigration 
and  Human  Rights  Policies  of  the  Govern- 
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menl  of  Haiti;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1924.  A  communication  from  the  spe- 
cial counsel  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  allegations  of  violations  of  law 
and  abuse  of  authority  in  the  misuse  of  a 
government-owned  vehicle:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1925.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  DC  Act  6-89:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1926.  A  communication  from  the  spe- 
cial counsel  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  allegations  of  an  abuse  of  au- 
thority by  the  Police  Chief.  James  A.  Haley. 
Veterans'  Hospital.  Tampa.  FL:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1927.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  DC.  Council,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  DC  Act  6-97;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1928.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  DC.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  DC  Act  6-94:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1929.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  DC  Act  6-96:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1930.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  DC  Act  6-95;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Julius  W.  Becton.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency; 

James  P.  McNeill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency;  and 

William  R.  Barton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  in- 
spector general.  General  Ser%ices  Adminis- 
tration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Francis  S.M.  Hodsoll.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowinent  for 
the  Arts  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  1790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971  to  improve  the  long-term  stabili- 
ty and  assure  the  private  control  of  the 
banking  entities  of  the  Farm  Credit  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (by  request): 

S.  1791.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  adopt  distinctive  counter- 
feit deterrents  for  exclusive  use  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  U.S.  securities  and  obligations 
and  to  clarify  existing  authority  to  combat 
counterfeiting;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  ensure  the  proper  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 

S.  1793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  grant  program  to 
develop  improved  systems  of  caring  for  med- 
ical technology  dependent  children  in  the 
home,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  Res.  245.  Resolution  to  improve  Senate 
procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoDD.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins): 
S.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Fed- 
eral tax  reform  legislation  not  take  effect 
until  its  date  of  enactment,  but  in  no  case 
earlier  than  July  1,  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  to  improve  the 
long-term  stability  and  assure  the  pri- 
vate control  of  the  banking  entities  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry, 

FARM  CREDIT  SOUNDNESS,  STABILITY,  AND 
PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President, 
Wednesday  we  learned  that  the  37 
banks  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  lost 
$522.5  million  in  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year— and  that  doesn't  count  the 
hundreds  of  PCA's. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  holds  one- 
third  of  total  farm  debt,  making  it  the 
single  largest  lender  to  farmers.  Its 
problems  are  in  part  a  reflection  of 
the  problems  facing  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  a  time  of  falling  farm 
income  and  falling  land  values. 

Sometime  soon  we  in  the  Congress 
will  take  steps  to  respond  to  the  agri- 
cultural debt  crisis  in  this  country. 
The  Farm  Credit  System  will  come  to 


us  seeking  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance—perhaps as  much  as  $10  billion 
in  a  line  of  credit. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  pro- 
vide the  necessary  emergency  assist- 
ance. However,  immediate  short-term 
problems  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
need  for  long-term  structural  reform. 
We  owe  our  farmers  a  sound,  stable, 
and  well-run  Farm  Credit  System. 
Structural  reforms  will  be  necessary  to 
assure  the  long-term  viability  of  that 
system. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  system's  borrowers 
and  the  confidence  of  capital  markets. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  improve  the  Farm 
Credit  System's  ability  to  keep  the 
confidence  of  its  borrowers  and  to 
marshal  its  own  resources.  The  legisla- 
tion would  also  bring  greater  discipline 
and  accountability  to  the  system's 
lending  practices.  I  believe  it  is  best  to 
take  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
these  goals.  This  bill  seeks  to  do  that. 
It  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  action. 

This  proposal  originated  with  bor- 
rower groups.  Often  overlooked  in  the 
growing  debate  over  the  Farm  Credit 
System  are  the  system's  borrowers— 
who  are  also  the  stockholders  in  these 
lending  cooperatives— the  essential 
backbone  of  the  system.  If  those  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  still  able  to  serve 
their  loans  are  driven  from  the 
system— either  by  high  interest  rates 
or  by  a  belief  the  system  lacks  commit- 
ment to  serve  their  needs— no  amount 
of  Federal  aid  will  keep  the  system 
viable.  In  a  growing  number  of  farm 
credit  regions,  there  is  rebellion  at  the 
grassroots.  Many  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers fear  that  recent  Farm  Credit 
System  actions  may  signal  future  at- 
tempts to  consolidate  and  centralize 
operations  and  control  at  the  expense 
of  local  associations  and  local  control. 
I  believe  that  actions  to  diminish  sig- 
nificantly local  control  would  be  short- 
sighted and  ultimately  self-defeating 
since  they  would  drive  good  borrowers 
out  of  the  system.  Local  control  and 
responsible  regulation  are  both  neces- 
sary. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of 
needed  reforms.  First,  to  restore  the 
accountability  of  system  banks  to 
their  stockholder-borrowers,  the  bill 
provides  that  each  system  bank  shall 
have  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  its 
borrowers. 

Second,  to  facilitate  that  efficient 
movement  of  the  system's  own  re- 
sources to  its  lending  institutions  most 
in  need,  the  bill  creates  a  central  in- 
surance fund  with  an  initial  capitaliza- 
tion drawn  from  present  reserves  of 
the  system's  lending  institutions.  The 
amount  the  system  has  available  to 
address  its  own  problems  is  not  yet 
clear;  the  bill  provides  initial  capitali- 
zation of  the  insurance  fund  at  ap- 
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proximately  $2.3  billion,  with  provi- 
sion for  additional  assessments  if  nec- 
essary. 

Third,  to  impose  some  needed  disci- 
pline upon  loan  practices  in  the 
system,  the  bill  directs  all  of  the  sys- 
tem's lending  institutions  to  publish  fi- 
nancial statements,  employing  gener- 
ally accepted  accounting  principles,  at 
least  once  a  year. 

Fourth,  the  bill  sunsets  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  substitutes 
for  it  a  true  bank  regulatory  agency 
with  the  full  panoply  of  cease  and 
desist  powers  and  other  authorities  en- 
joyed by  the  FDIC  and  similar  Federal 
agencies. 

Finally,  as  an  additional  tool  to  help 
keep  defaulting  farmers  on  the  land, 
the  bill  provides  lease-back  authority 
to  system  primary  lenders  that  fore- 
close upon  a  bank.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  this  authority  can  only  be  ex- 
ercised with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
faulting farmer,  who  would  also  be 
given  a  right  of  first  refusal  to  repur- 
chase the  land  if  it  is  leased  back  to 
him. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  proposal,  to  join  me  in  discussing 
any  improvements,  and  in  seeking 
action  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  bring 
about  these  much  needed  reforms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  the  bill  and  a 
more  detailed  section-by-section  analy- 
sis be  printed  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Summary 
a.  local  level  governance  changes 

1.  Give  each  of  the  36  banks  In  the  system 
its  own  five-member  board  of  directors  elect- 
ed by  the  shareholders  of  that  bank  (leaving 
the  Central  Btunk  for  Cooperatives  un- 
changed). 

2.  Make  the  district  farm  credit  boards  ad- 
visory and  reduce  the  number  of  directors 
to  five:  one  from  each  of  the  three  bank 
boards  and  two  elected  directly  from  the 
farmer-rancher  borrowers. 

3.  Require  use  of  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  (GAAP  accounting)  by 
the  banks  and  associations  in  the  system,  re- 
quire certified  public  accountant  audits  at 
least  yearly,  and  require  publication  of  the 
financial  statements  of  each  of  the  banks 
and  associations. 

4.  Restore  to  the  banks  smd  associations 
management  responsibility,  by  returning  to 
them  most  of  the  "prior  approval  powers" 
now  vested  in  the  PCA. 

B.  REFORM  AT  THE  NATIONAL  REGULATORY  LEVEL 

5.  Create  a  Federal  Farm  Credit  Insurance 
Corporation  ("FFCIC")  with  a  three- 
member  board  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
which  would  have 

(a)  cease  and  desist  powers  against  unsafe 
and  unsound  agricultural  banking  practices. 

(b)  a  fund  created  by  an  initial  transfer  of 
reserve  assets  from  present  system  institu- 
tions to  the  FFCIC  In  exchange  for  non- 
voting shares  (at  an  initial  level  of  $2.25  bil- 
lion, with  further  assessment  rights  if 
needed),  and 


(c)  the  responsibility  to  insure  the  37 
banks  and  the  existing  associations  against 
illlquidlty  and  against  Impairment  of  cap- 
ital, through  use  of  the  fund,  by  means  of 
loans,  grants  or  gxiarantees  to  system  banks 
tmd  associations,  but  with  ultimate  responsi- 
bility to  liquidate  system  Institutions  (as  a 
Congressionally  disfavored  last  resort)  in 
order  to  avoid  severe  Impairment  of  the 
FFCIC  fund. 

6.  Eliminate  non-banking  activities  from 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  leaving  in  place 
the  37  banks,  the  existing  land  bank  associa- 
tions and  production  credit  associations  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Banks  Funding 
Corporation. 

7.  Statutorily  prohibit  forced  merger  of 
associations  or  banks  (while  retaining  the 
right  of  associations  voluntarily  to  propose 
mergers  of  like  associations). 

8.  Make  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board 
advisory,  with  its  chairman  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President. 

9.  Sunset  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
(having  (a)  returned  much  of  FCAs  "prior 
approval"  Involvement  in  management  to 
the  banks  and  the  associations,  and  (b) 
transferred  to  a  new  FDIC  type  regulatory/ 
insurance  agency  FCA's  residual  regulatory 
power). 

C.  ADDED  TOOLS  TO  HELP  AGRICnLTURC 

10.  At  the  FFCIC  level  statutorily  permit 
the  FFCIC  to  lower  the  capital  require- 
ments for  system  institutions  across  the 
board  to  not  less  than  4  of  1  percent  more 
than  the  capital  requirements  applicable  to 
national  banks. 

11.  At  the  Local  Bank  and  Association 
Level  Grant  authority  to  the  primary  lend- 
ing institutions  in  the  System,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  foreclosure,  to  take  title  to  collateral 
and  lease  it  back  to  the  debtor,  or  other 
viable  operator,  with  the  value  of  the  collat- 
eral to  be  includable  in  the  statutory  collat- 
eral requirement  for  the  issuance  of  bonds, 
this  function  to  be  specially  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  FTCIC  which  may  charge  dif- 
ferential premiums  in  connection  with  risks 
growing  out  of  this  function. 

D.  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

12.  Provide  appropriate  transition  provi- 
sions including  (a)  an  effective  date  for 
sunset  of  FCA  and  creation  of  FFCIC 
ninety  days  after  enactment,  (b)  continu- 
ation of  FCA  regulations  for  a  temporary 
period  of  six  months  or  until  promulgation 
of  interim  or  final  FFCIC  regulations, 
whichever  Is  earlier,  and  (c)  asset  transfers 
to  FFCIC  from  sunsetted  entitles. 

Section-By-Siction  Analysis 

The  following  Is  an  explanation  of  each 
section  of  the  Act. 
title  I— establishment  or  the  federal  farm 

CREDIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  AND  SUNSET 
OF  THE  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  101 
This  section  amends  section  1.2  of  the 
present  Farm  Credit  Act  to  redefine  the 
Farm  Credit  System  as  consisting  only  of 
the  Federal  Land  Banks,  the  Federal  land 
bank  associations,  the  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  banks,  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions, the  banks  for  cooperatives,  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  for  Cooperatives,  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Insurance  Corporation  (created 
under  this  Act),  and  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Banks  Funding  Corporation.  This 
amended  definition  deletes  the  reference  in 
current  law  to  "other  Institutions  .  .  .  char- 
tered by  and  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration."  Together 


with  other  sections  of  this  Act.  this  section 
eliminates  the  authority  under  which  busi- 
ness non-essential,  non-banking  activities 
have  been  engaged  in  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

Section  102 

This  section  adds  eight  new  sections  to 
the  present  Farm  Credit  Act,  creating  a  new 
regulatory  agency  for  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Insurance  Corporation  (FFCIC). 
This  new  agency  is  patterned  after  the 
present  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (FDIC)  with  powers  and  responsibilities 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  System 
and  the  agricultural  community.  This  sec- 
tion also  provides  for  the  funding  of  the 
FF<;iC,  which  will  come  exclusively  from 
present  Farm  Credit  System  entities. 

Subsection  (a)  adds  new  sections  5.40 
through  5.42  to  the  present  Act.  which  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  FFCIC.  its 
organization,  and  its  general  powers. 

Section  5.40  creates  the  FFCIC. 

Section  5.41  provides  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  FFCIC  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, with  staggered  terms  of  six  years,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  also  have  the  power  to  designate 
one  of  the  three  members  as  Chairmtm.  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
This  new  section  of  the  Act  also  establishes 
certain  qualifications  for  appointment  to 
the  Board  and  makes  applicable  to  Board 
members  the  power  of  the  President  under 
current  law  to  remove  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  at  will  during 
any  period  in  which  the  revolving  funds  and 
government  deposits  subject  to  sections  4.0 
and  4.1  of  the  current  Act  are  In  use.  Except 
for  this  removal  provision,  which  Is  derived 
from  section  5.10  of  the  present  Act.  the 
provisions  of  this  new  section  5.41  are  pat- 
terned after  those  made  applicable  to  the 
FDIC  by  12  use.  {  1812 

Section  5.42  provides  for  the  general 
powers  of  the  FFCIC.  The  first  nine  of  the 
listed  powers,  and  the  last  one.  reproduce 
the  ten  powers  granted  by  12  U.S.C.  }  1819 
to  the  FDIC.  In  addition,  this  new  section 
5.42  specifically  empowers  the  FFCIC:  to 
approve  the  Issuance  of  obligations,  both 
system-wide  and  by  Individual  banks,  and  to 
prescribe  collateral  therefor;  to  review  the 
voluntary  merger  of  districts  or  like  institu- 
tions and  to  approve  such  mergers  unless 
the  FFCIC  can  establish  that  such  mergers 
would  result  in  a  non-viable  Institution 
within  the  System  or  would  lessen  the  long- 
term  financial  stability  of  the  System;  to 
review  the  voluntary  division  of  associations 
and  to  approve  such  divisions  except  as  the 
FFCIC  can  establish  the  prohibitory  condi- 
tions for  mergers  as  listed  above;  to  review 
the  voluntary  consolidation  of  the  manage- 
ments of  unlike  banks  within  a  district,  or 
of  the  managements  of  like  or  unlike  asso- 
ciations within  a  district  (subject  to  the  con- 
ditions set  out  In  new  section  4.10A).  and  to 
approve  such  consolidations  except  as  the 
FFCIC  can  establish  the  prohibitory  condi- 
tions for  mergers  as  listed  above;  to  review 
the  charter  of  new  associations  and  to  ap- 
prove such  charters  as  provided  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Farm  Credit  Act;  to  execute 
such  charters  or  charter  amendments  as  are 
made  necessary  by  mergers  or  divisions;  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  exer- 
cise by  primary  lenders  in  the  System  of  all 
new  lease-bacK  authority  granted  under  this 
Act;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  re- 


quire each  System  bank  to  establish  a 
system  of  internal  audit  and  examination 
and  for  System  banks  to  adopt  procedures 
to  require  the  associations  of  the  System  to 
establish  systems  of  internal  credit  review; 
to  make  reports  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress;  and  to  make  Investments  in  stock 
of  the  institutions  of  the  System  under  the 
terms  of  section  4.0  of  the  Farm  credit  Act 
with  respect  to  the  revolving  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  secton  5.43  to 
the  present  Act.  which  prcides  for  regular 
System  examinations  and  reports,  for  spe- 
cial examinations  by  the  FFCIC.  and  for 
FFCIC  powers  to  enforce  its  special  exami- 
nation provisions. 

New  subsection  5.43(b>  provides  that  the 
FFCIC  shall  require  each  Institution  of  the 
System  to  prepare,  at  least  once  each  year 
and  more  frequently  if  determined  by  the 
FFCIC.  financial  statements  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples. The  use  of  GAAP  accounting  is  intend- 
ed to  ensure  that  the  shareholder-borrowers 
of  the  System,  as  well  as  investors  In  System 
obligations  will  have  a  secure  means  of  com- 
paring the  worth  and  stability  of  System  in- 
stitutions with  the  worth  and  stability  of 
similar  institutions  outside  of  the  System. 
This  subsection  also  provides  that  the 
FFCIC  shall  prepare  for  public  distribution 
financial  reports  on  farm  credit  institutions, 
on  single  and  consolidated  bases,  at  least  an- 
nually. 

New  subsections  5.43(a)  and  (c)  create  a 
two-tiered  audit  and  examination  regime  for 
System  Institutions.  Subsection  5.43(a)  pro- 
vides that  the  FFCIC  shall  require  each  In- 
stitution to  submit,  at  least  once  each  year 
and  more  frequently  If  determined  by  the 
FFCIC.  to  examination  and  audit.  These 
regular  examinations  and  audits  are  to  be 
performed  by  independent  certified  public 
accountants  of  the  institution's  choice,  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing standards,  and  each  association  in  the 
System  shall  be  regarded  as  a  stand-alone 
entity  for  this  purpose.  The  FFCIC  shall 
have  access  to  all  such  reports,  as  well  as  to 
all  other  examinations,  audits,  and  financial 
reports  of  all  System  Institutions,  whether 
performed  or  prepared  by  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of  a  System  Institution  or  by  or  at  the 
direction  of  any  agency  of  the  Government, 
including  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Subsection  5.43(c)  provides  for  the  second 
tier  of  the  regime,  empowering  the  FFCIC 
whenever  it  Is  not  satisfied  that  an  Inde- 
pendent audit  performed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  is  accurate  or  sufficient,  or  when- 
ever the  FFCIC  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  finances  of  an  institution  are 
not  sound,  to  require  such  Institution  to 
submit  to  a  special  audit  and  examination. 
As  drawn,  these  provisions  place  initial  reli- 
ance for  System  scrutiny  on  independent 
examiners  and  auditors  using  generally  ac- 
cepted auditing  standards  applicable  to  the 
financial  community  at  large.  This  is  Intend- 
ed to  promote  the  conformance  of  System 
institution  lending  practices  with  the  lend- 
ing practices  of  similar  institutions  outside 
of  the  System,  as  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  agriculture.  Special  examination 
and  audit  powers  are  given  to  the  FTCIC 
under  subsection  (c)  as  an  ultimate  check  on 
the  true  financial  condition  of  any  given 
System  institution.  For  such  purpose  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  FFCIC  shall  have 
the  power,  to  appoint  and  employ  examin- 
ers who  shall  have  the  power,  on  behalf  of 
the  FFCIC.  to  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  subject  institu- 
tion. These  powers  are  adapted  from  those 


given  to  the  FDIC  by  12  U.S.C.  5  1820(b).  In 
connection  with  such  special  examinations, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  FPCIC.  or  its 
designated  representatives,  are  granted  the 
same  powers  to  administer  oaths  and  to 
take  evidence  as  are  given  to  the  FDIC  by 
12  U.S.C.  i%  1820(c)  and  1818(n).  Moreover, 
the  FFCIC  may  cause  any  and  all  evidence 
to  be  preserved  In  accordance  with  the 
powers  given  to  the  FDIC  by  12  U.S.C. 
S  1820(e). 

Sut>sectlon  (c)  adds  a  new  section  5.44  to 
the  present  Act.  which  provides  for  a  new 
insurance  fund  for  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
for  the  conditions  on  its  use.  for  its  mainte- 
nance at  an  optimum  operating  level,  and 
for  power  In  the  FPCIC  to  adjust  insurance 
premiums  for  institutions  taking  advantage 
of  the  new  lease-back  authority  created  by 
this  Act. 

These  insurance  provisions  must  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority, the  removal/suspension  authority, 
and  the  receivership  authority  granted  to 
the  FFCIC  by  section  102(d)  of  this  Act.  To- 
gether, they  establish  a  regime  of  full  au- 
thority in  the  FPCIC  to  mandate  changes  in 
the  financial  practices  of  an  institution  and 
to  suspend  and  remove  any  or  all  of  its  di- 
rectors or  officers,  if  appropriate,  while 
making  mandatory  on  the  FPCIC  that  the 
Insurance  fund  be  used  to  correct  such  diffi- 
culty. This  is  intended.  In  all  but  extreme 
circumstances,  to  allow  the  FFCIC  to 
reform  a  troubled  System  institution  com- 
pletely while  retaining  it  in  corporate  struc- 
ture to  serve  its  geographic  territory.  Thus, 
the  strongest  of  the  System's  borrowers  will 
have  less  reason  to  leave  the  System  than 
they  do  now.  under  the  present  fear  of  In- 
creasingly widespread  System  institution 
liquidations.  In  extreme  circumstances, 
however,  the  Act  provides  that  the  insur- 
ance fund  shall  not  be  used  and  ..hat  the 
FFCIC  may  place  a  System  institution  into 
receivership. 

In  particular,  new  subsection  5.44(a)  pro- 
vides that  when  the  FFCIC  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe,  based  on  regular  audits, 
special  audits,  or  on  other  inform.«.tion  avail- 
able to  it.  that  a  System  Institution  will  ex- 
perience a  period  of  illlquidlty  or  will  expe- 
rience Impairment  of  capital,  the  FPCIC 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  liquidity  or  unimpaired  capital 
structure  of  the  Institution.  Such  action 
shall  take  the  form  of  loans  to.  guarantees 
of  the  obligations  of,  purchase  of  the  non- 
voting securities  of.  or  contributions  to  the 
capital  of.  such  System  Institution.  Loans, 
guarantees,  purchases  of  non-votlng  securi- 
ties, and  contributions  to  capital  may  be  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  FFCIC  de- 
termines, pursuant  to  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  FFCIC  shall  also  have  the  power 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding the  institution's  use  of  disbursed 
funds  as  the  FFCIC  determines  are  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
present  Farm  Credit  Act.  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  and  may  provide  In  such  rules  and 
legulations  that  funds  disbursed  under  a 
guarantee  of  such  institution's  obligations 
must  be  repaid  by  such  institution  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  FPCIC  shall  not 
have  the  power  to  purchase  the  assets  or  di- 
rectly assume  the  liabilities  of  any  System 
institution.  The  FPCIC  Is  not  Intended  to 
become  a  warehouse  for  such  assets  or  li- 
abilities. 

New  subsection  5.44(b)  provides  that  when 
the  FFCIC  has  otherwise  established  that 
financial  assistance  to  a  System  Institution 
is  reasonably  necessary  to  protect  the  finan- 


cial soundness  of  the  System  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  conditions  for  FPCIC  action 
under  subsection  (a)  are  not  likely  to  occur 
with  respect  to  such  institution  until  past 
the  time  when  the  soundness  of  the  System 
may  be  compromised,  the  FFCIC  shall  also 
have  the  power  to  take  such  emergency 
action  with  respect  to  such  Institution  as  is 
appropriate.  The  forms  of  such  action  and 
the  power  of  the  FPCIC  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  In  connection  therewith  are 
as  set  out  under  sut>section  (a). 

New  subsection  5.44  (c).  <d).  (e).  and  (f) 
provide  for  the  Initial  funding  of  the  in- 
surance fund  and  for  its  maintenance  at  an 
optimum  operational  level.  Initial  funding  Is 
in  sut)section  (e).  which  requires  that  each 
primary  lender  in  the  Farm  Credit  System 
(the  Federal  land  banks,  the  pnxluctlon 
credit  associations,  and  the  banks  for  coop- 
eratives), within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  FTCIC  becomes  a  body  corpo- 
rate (as  provided  In  the  preamble  of  new 
section  5.42).  shall  pay  to  the  FPCIC  an 
p  mount  equal  to  three  percentum  of  the 
total  volume  of  loans  outstanding  through 
such  primary  lender.  The  intent  of  tying 
the  funding  of  the  Insurance  fund  to  the 
volume  of  loans  outstanding  through  the 
System's  primary  lenders  is  to  create  the 
closest  E>osslble  correspondence  between  the 
cost  of  this  Insurance  and  the  sources  of 
those  risks  which  the  Insurance  fund 
spreads.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the 
System's  primary  lenders  normally  share 
their  loan  risks  with  other  System  Institu- 
tions as  part  of  their  regular  loan  servicing 
or  discounting  arrangements,  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  prevent  the  Systems  primary 
lenders  from  sharing  their  Initial  Insurance 
fund  assessment  with  such  other  Institu- 
tions on  the  same  basis.  In  return  for  the 
payment  of  this  one-time  assessment,  the 
FPCIC  shall  issue  non-votlng  stock  to  be 
held  by  System  primary  lenders,  or  by  other 
institutions  to  the  extent  that  this  initial  as- 
sessment is  shared,  as  an  asset.  Such  l)ook- 
keeplng  Is  In  conformity  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles.  Subsection  (c) 
provides  for  a  yearly  Insurance  premium  as- 
sessed by  the  FFCIC  against  System  pri- 
mary lenders  on  or  l)efore  January  31  of 
each  year  In  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth 
of  one  percentum  of  the  volume  of  loans 
outstanding  from  that  primary  lender,  as 
calculated  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year.  Deficiencies  are  made  up  under  sub- 
section (d).  which  provides  that  If  In  any 
year  the  amount  of  the  Insurance  fund  be- 
comes less  than  one-half  of  one  percentum 
of  the  total  loan  volume  of  Institutions  In 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  the  FPCIC  may 
make  a  special  assessment  on  each  primary 
lender.  In  proportion  to  its  share  of  the 
total  loan  volume,  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  Insurance  fund  to  an  amount  equal  to 
one  percentum  of  the  total  loan  volume  of 
Institutions  In  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
F\ind  surpluses  are  distributed  under  sub- 
section (f),  which  provides  that  the  FPCIC 
may  rebate  to  primary  lenders  amounu  In 
proportion  to  the  premiums  paid  by  them 
during  the  period  determined  by  the  FFCIC 
as  having  generated  the  excess  which  will 
reduce  the  fund  to  a  reasonable  operating 
level,  as  determined  by  the  FFCIC.  Premi- 
ums, special  assessments,  and  rebates  may 
be  shared  on  the  same  basis  as  the  initial  as- 
sessment. Premiums  shall  be  accounted  for 
as  operating  expenses  of  the  payors;  special 
assessments  shall  be  made  in  return  for 
non-votlng  stock  to  be  held  by  the  payors  as 
an  asset;  and  rebates  shall  be  accounted  for 
by  the  recipients  as  operating  Income  unless 
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the  FPCIC  declares  such  rebate  to  be  a  re- 
tirement of  a  proportionate  volume  of  the 
non-voting  shares  issued  in  return  for  the 
initial  assessment  or  for  a  special  assess- 
ment. 

Subsection  5.44(g)  allows  the  FPCIC,  for 
any  primary  lender  who  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  lease-back  authority  created  by 
this  Act.  to  charge  additional  insurance  pre- 
miums to  such  Institutions  with  regard  to 
the  holding  of  such  properties,  on  the  basis 
of  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  new  section  5.42(  1 ),  as  applied  by  the 
FPCIC  to  such  property  holdings  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Subsection  id/  adds  new  sections  5.45  and 
5.46  to  the  present  Act.  which  grant  to  the 
I=TCIC  full  cease-and-desist  powers,  remov- 
al/suspension powers  over  System  Institu- 
tion directors  and  officers,  and  receivership 
authority. 

New  section  5.45  is  patterned  directly 
after  the  cease-and-desist  and  removal/sus- 
pension provisions  (including  provisions  for 
administrative  and  judicial  review)  of  the 
FDIC,  as  set  out  in  12  U.S.C.  i  1818,  and  it 
specifically  grants  to  the  FPCIC  all  such 
FDIC  powers  as  are  appropriate.  The  only 
significant  modifications  respond  to  the 
unique  nature  of  agricultural  lending  and  to 
the  relative  simplicity  of  the  operations  of 
farm  credit  institutions,  as  compared  with 
commerical  banks,  due  to  the  more  focused 
scope  of  their  activities  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  depositors.  Thus,  the  use  of 
cease-and-desist  powers  under  subsection 
5.45(a)(1)  is  conditioned  on  a  determination 
by  the  FPCIC  that  any  System  institution, 
or  any  director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  institution  is  engaging  or 
has  engaged,  or  that  the  FPCIC  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  Institution  or 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  institution  is  about  to 
engage,  in  any  unsafe  or  unsound  "agricul- 
tural" banking  practice.  Moreover,  such 
practice  must  be  one  that  directly  affects,  or 
would  directly  affect,  the  institution's  finan- 
cial stability,  incorporating  the  recent  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  FDIC's  powers  in 
First  National  Bank  of  Bellaire  v.  Comptrol- 
ler. 697  P.2d  674  (5th  Cir.  1983).  or  such 
practice  must  be  one  that  could  cause,  or 
has  caused,  a  disbursement  of  funds  or 
other  action  by  the  FPCIC  under  new  sec- 
tion 5.44(a).  Otherwise,  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority is  unnecessary  as  a  corrective  meas- 
ure and  unwarranted  where  there  is  full. 
System-wide  financial  reporting  and  scruti- 
ny under  GAAP  accounting,  and  no  deposi- 
tors. Similarly,  although  the  FDIC's  remov- 
al/suspension powers  are  supplemented  for 
the  FPCIC  by  a  provision  that  allows  such 
action  when  a  disbursement  of  funds  or 
other  action  by  the  FPCIC  under  new  sec- 
tion 5.44(a)  could  be  or  has  been  caused, 
this  supplemental  provision  further  states 
that  removal  or  suspension  would  not  be 
proper  unless  the  institution's  difficulty  was 
not  due  primarily  to  general  economic  or  ag- 
ricultural conditions  beyond  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  the  director  or  officer  to  be 
removed  or  suspended.  Otherwise,  the  direc- 
tor or  officer  was  not  at  fault.  Once  the 
cease-and-desist  powers  and  the  removal/ 
suspension  powers  mature,  however,  they 
operate  in  the  same  way  as  the  FDIC's 
powers  under  12  U.S.C.  i  1818.  I»rovisions 
for  administrative  and  judicial  review  are 
also  the  same. 

New  section  5.46  provides  that  in  order  to 
avert  a  situation  which  could  cause  a  dis- 


bursement of  funds  or  other  action  by  the 
FPCIC  under  new  section  5.44(a),  as  a  Con- 
gressionally  disfavored  option  exercisable 
only  to  prevent  severe  Impairment  of  the  In- 
surance fund,  the  FPCIC  shall  have  the 
power  to  place  a  System  bank  or  association 
in  receivership,  and  to  liquidate  it.  As  noted 
in  conjunction  with  section  102(c)  of  this 
Act.  it  is  the  intent  of  the  new  insurance 
and  regulatory  regime  that  the  FPCIC  gen- 
erally make  all  necessary  reforms  to  a  trou- 
bled System  Institution  short  of  liquidation, 
thus  removing  the  present  fear  of  mcreas- 
ingly  wide-spread  liquidations  which  is  caus- 
ing some  of  the  System's  strongest  borrow- 
ers to  leave  it.  Liquidation  powers  are  thus 
restricted.  When  such  authority  does 
mature,  however,  the  FPCIC  may  exercise 
powers  that  are  patterned  after  those  grant- 
ed to  the  FDIC  by  12  U.S.C.  1821(d). 

Subsection  leJ  adds  new  section  5.47  to  the 
present  Act,  which  provides  for  the  invest- 
ment of  money  of  the  FPCIC.  not  otherwise 
employed,  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  bankmg  or 
checking  accounts  of  the  FPCIC  shall  be 
kept.  This  new  section  is  patterned  after  12 
U.S.C.  1823  (a)  and  (b)  for  the  FDIC  and 
place  on  the  FPCIC  the  same  res.rictions  as 
are  placed  on  the  FDIC. 

Subsection  (f)  is  a  supplementary  provi- 
sion to  the  initial  assessment  provision  for 
the  insurance  fund  (set  out  in  Section 
102(c))  and  provides  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  liquidation  of  all  service  corporations 
liquidated  pursuant  to  section  402(b)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  FPCIC.  In 
conjunction  with  section  402(b)  and  other 
sections  of  this  Act,  this  subsection  is  in- 
tended to  streamline  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  its  efficient  and  essential  parts. 
Section  103 

This  section  provides  for  the  sunset  of  the 
present  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  for 
the  orderly  assumption  by  the  FPCIC  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  present 
Farm  Credit  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act. 

Subsection  (a>  adds  a  new  section  5.31  to 
the  present  Act.  which  provides  that  all  but 
two  of  the  operative  provisions  of  that  Act 
that  create  and  empower  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  on 
the  ninetieth  day  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  The  two  exceptions  are  present 
section  5.8.  pertaining  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  which  is  amended  separately 
by  section  104  of  this  Act.  and  section  5.16. 
pertaining  to  the  present  assessments  made 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on 
System  institutions  to  fund  its  operations, 
which  is  amended  to  apply  to  the  FPCIC  by 
section  501(111)  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  until  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  no  amendment  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971.  made  by  this  Act.  shall  operate  to 
deprive  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of 
its  statutory  or  regulatory  authority  exist- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except 
that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
not  have  the  power  to  take  any  action  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  which  could 
not  be  taken  by  the  FPCIC  after  It  becomes 
a  body  corporate. 

Subjection  (c)  provides  that  each  Federal 
land  bank.  Federal  land  bank  association. 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank,  produc- 
tion credit  association,  bank  for  coopera- 
tives, and  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives, federally  chartered  and  operating  on 
the  ninetieth  day  after  the  effective  date  of 


this  Act,  shall  continue  as  a  federally  char- 
tered institution  under  this  Act. 

Subsection  id)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
no  transfer  of  functions  or  personnel  from 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the 
FPCIC  except  as  the  FPCIC  may  determine 
at  its  discretion  will  facilitate  the  transition 
of  regulatory  authority  or  continuity.  The 
FPCIC  shall  succeed  to  all  services,  facili 
ties,  equipment,  and  funds  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Subsection  le)  provides  that  In  the  six 
months  following  the  date  on  which  it  be- 
comes a  body  corporate,  the  FPCIC.  by  its 
Board  of  Directors  or  by  a  duly  authorized 
person  or  committee:  1 1 )  shall  review  all 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  effective 
on  the  date  that  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration is  sunsetted,  which  shall  remain  ef 
fective  as  the  regulations  of  the  FPCIC  for 
a  period  not  longer  than  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  FPCIC  becomes  a 
body  corporate  unless  earlier  superseded  on 
an  interim  or  permanent  basis  by  new  regu 
lations  of  the  FPCIC.  except  that  the  con- 
tinuing effectiveness  of  such  regulations 
shall  not  operate  to  permit  the  FPCIC  to 
take  any  action  Inconsistent  with  its  statu 
tory  authority  as  set  out  in  this  Act  or  oth 
erwise;  (2)  review  the  authority  granted  to 
the  FPCIC  by  this  Act  and  otherwise;  (3> 
amend,  eliminate,  or  replace  any  Farm 
Credit  Administration  regulation  on  an  in 
terim  basis:  (4)  promulgate  any  new  regula 
lions  on  an  interim  basis:  and  (5)  by  the  end 
of  such  six-month  period,  promulgate  a  new 
set  of  regulations  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
transition  at  that  time  The  FPCIC  shall 
continue  to  make  such  transition  reports  on 
a  month-by-month  basis  until  transition  Is 
complete. 

Section  104 

This  section  amends  section  5.8  of  the 
present  Act.  pertaining  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  and  transfers  the  Board  from 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  the 
FPCIC.  The  Board's  role  is  made  advisory 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  subsection  5.8(j). 
which  provides  that  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  FPCIC 
on  auditing,  examining,  and  regulating  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  and  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  each  System  bank  on  coordinat- 
ing plans  and  procedures  to  promote  oper- 
ational and  administrative  efficiencies. 

TITLE  II— REPRESENTATIVE  BOARDS  OF 
DIRECrrORS 

Section  201 
This  section  amends  section  5.3  of  the 
present  Act  to  provide  for  a  separate  board 
of  directors  for  each  system  bank.  This  is  in- 
tended to  correct  a  fundamental  structural 
defect  in  current  law  under  which  each 
present  Farm  Credit  District  Board  is 
deemed  as  well  to  be  the  board  of  directors 
of  each  of  the  three  district  banks  in  its  dis- 
trict, even  though  the  shareholders  of  each 
district  bank  elect  only  two-sevenths  of  the 
district  board  memberr.  Under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section,  the  sharehold- 
ers of  a  district  bank  will  elect  all  of  their 
bank's  board,  in  conformity  with  standard 
practice  in  the  national  banking  system  and 
corporate  governance  in  general.  The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  to  present 
section  5.3  are  patterned  after  present  sec- 
tions 5.1.  5.2.  and  5.4.  pertaining  to  the  eligi- 
bility, nomination,  election,  terms,  member- 
ship, and  selection  of  officers  on  the  present 


Farm  Credit  District  Boards.  Unlike  the 
present  district  boards,  however,  each  sepa- 
rate bank  board  shall  have  only  five  mem- 
bers, and  there  is  no  provision  for  any  ap- 
pointed members. 

Section  202 

This  section  amends  sections  5.1.  5.2,  5.5. 
and  5.6  of  the  present  Act  pertaining  to  the 
Farm  Credit  District  Boards,  reducing  those 
boards  In  size  and  making  them  advisory. 
Thus,  this  section  complements  section  201 
by  completing  a  regime  under  which  the 
four  present  functions  of  each  district  board 
are  separated  among  four  distinct  boards. 
Section  201  transfers  their  district  bank 
board  functions  to  the  three  newly  consti- 
tuted district  bank  boards  in  each  district, 
and  this  section  reconfirms  the  fourth  dis- 
trict board  role,  as  district  coordinator,  as 
Its  remaining  advisory  role. 

Subsection  (a)  reduces  each  district  board 
to  five  members. 

Subsection  ibl  provides  that  three  of  the 
five  members  on  each  district  board  shall  be 
selected,  one  each,  from  among  the  three 
separate  boards  of  directors  of  the  district 
banks  in  the  district.  The  two  remaining 
members  shall  be  elected  at  large  by  all  eli- 
gible voters  in  the  district. 

Subsection  lc>  amends  section  5.6(a)  of  the 
present  Act,  pertaining  to  district  board 
powers,  by  striking  out  the  present  powers 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  that  the  dis- 
trict boards  shall:  (1)  coordinate  and  admin- 
ister such  joint  undertakings  and  joint  prop- 
erties of  the  banks  of  the  System  as  may  be 
authorized  from  time  to  time  by  each  of  the 
respective  boards  of  directors  of  such  banks: 

(2)  advise  the  respective  boards  of  directors 
of  each  of  the  banks  of  the  district  which 
are  institutions  of  the  System  on  coordina- 
tion of  policies  designed  to  promote  oper- 
ational and  administrative  efficiencies:  and 

(3)  provide  a  forum  and  the  means  of  com- 
munication for  System  bank  boards  in  the 
district  to  monitor  the  collective  financial 
soundness  of  all  of  the  System  institutions 
in  the  district,  and  to  alert  the  FPCIC  of 
any  need  for  closer  supervision. 

Subsection  (d)  is  a  conforming  amend- 
ment. 

TITLE  III— FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM  SELF-HELP 
POWERS 

Section  301 

This  section  adds  three  new  sections  to 
the  present  Act  to  give  new  authority  to  the 
primary  lenders  in  the  System  to  deal  flexi- 
bly with  viable  farm  operators  who  are  un- 
dergoing short-term  difficulty,  and  with 
good  farmland,  ranchland.  or  equipment 
that  could  be  run  profitably  if  operated  by 
someone  other  than  a  non-viable  operator. 
This  new  authority  is  a  permissive  alterna- 
tive to  foreclosure  (and  as  such  would  pre- 
vent further  depression  of  land  and  equip- 
ment values  due  to  oversupply  in  the 
market)  and  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  an 
artificial  prop  for  operators  who  are  not 
viable  or  for  farmland  or  ranchland  that 
should  not  be  in  use. 

Subsection  fat  adds  a  new  section  1.4A  to 
the  present  Act.  which  provides  that  as  an 
alternative  to  foreclosure  on  loan  collateral, 
or  to  avoid  displacement  of  viable  agricul- 
tural operators,  each  Federal  land  bank 
shall  have  the  power,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  debtor,  to  take  title  to  loan  collateral 
and  lease  it  back  to  the  debtor  if  the  debtor 
is  still  a  viable  operator,  or  to  another 
person  if  the  debtor  is  not  still  a  viable  oper- 
ator. If  the  leasing  agreement  is  with  the 
debtor,  it  shall  contain  a  buy-back  provision 
exercisable  by  the  debtor  after  a  period  not 


greater  than  three  years,  at  a  price  deter- 
mined at  the  time  the  repurchase  agree- 
ment is  exercised.  The  bank  may  re-execute 
lease  agreements  with  lessors  who  remain 
viable  operators,  with  the  agreement  of 
those  lessors,  but  the  bank  may  not  retain 
title  to  given  loan  collateral  for  longer  than 
ten  years.  The  appraisal  value  of  loan  collat- 
eral to  which  a  Federal  land  bank  has  taken 
title  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  certi- 
fied by  such  bank  for  bond  collateral. 

Subsection  lb)  adds  a  new  section  2.2A  to 
the  present  Act.  which  grants  the  same 
powers  to  the  production  credit  associations. 

Subsection  (c)  adds  a  new  section  3.1A  to 
the   present   Act.   which   grants   the   same 
powers  to  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 
Section  302 

This  section  amends  section  4.3  of  the 
present  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
4.3(c).  which  provides  that  the  FPCIC  may 
reduce  the  capital  requirements  of  Farm 
Credit  System  institutions,  collectively,  to 
not  less  than  one-half  of  one  percentum 
more  than  the  capital  requirements  (ratio  of 
primary  capital  to  total  assets)  applicable  to 
national  banks.  This  is  intended  to  allow  the 
FPCIC  to  adjust  the  capital  requirements  of 
the  System,  though  not  lower  than  a  level 
that  is  still  higher  than  that  for  national 
banks,  as  it  determines  will  most  accurately 
reflect  the  concentrated  nature  of  farm 
credit  institution  loan  portfolios,  without 
keeping  such  requirements  at  a  level  that 
can  create  for  certain  institutions  a  problem 
of  paper  illiquidity. 

TITLE  IV  — PRESERVATION  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE 
AND  SEPARATE  IDENTITIES  OF  FARM  CREDIT 
SYSTEM  INSTITUTIONS 

Section  401. 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  4.10A  to 
the  present  Act  to  ensure  by  statute  that 
the  original,  decentralized  plan  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  cannot  be  amended  adminis- 
tratively through  abuse  or  regulation.  Thus, 
neither  banks  nor  associations  organized  or 
operating  under  different  titles  of  the 
present  Act  may  be  merged.  Moreover,  in 
order  that  Farm  Credit  System  borrowers 
may  preserve  their  intended  ability  to 
choose  among  the  loans  offered  by  associa- 
tions organized  and  operating  under  differ- 
ent titles  of  the  present  Act.  without  being 
subjected  to  cross  influences  between  such 
associations,  any  combination  or  coopera- 
tion among  the  managements  of  such  asso- 
ciations may  not  result  in  a  combination  of 
their  loan  functions. 

Section  402 

This  section  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
indirect  System  institution  consolidation  or 
merger  through  service  corporations  and 
streamlines  the  Farm  Credit  System  to  its 
essential  elements. 

Subsection  la)  deletes  sections  4.25 
through  4.28  of  the  present  Act.  pertaining 
to  service  corporations,  and  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 4.25  to  the  present  Act.  which  provides 
that  the  FPCIC  shall  not  have  the  power  to 
charter  corporations  except  Federal  land 
banks.  Federal  land  bank  associations.  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks,  production 
credit  associations,  banks  for  cooperatives, 
or  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  as 
provided  in  this  Act  or  otherwise. 

Subsection  lb)  provides  that  all  corpora- 
tions established  pursuant  to  section  4.25  of 
the  present  Act.  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  except  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Banks  Funding  Corporation,  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  be  liquidated.  The  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Banks  Funding  Corporation  shall  retain  its 


function  of  assisting  in  the  issuance  of 
System-wide  obligations,  and  continue  as  a 
body  corporate.  It  shall  make  reports  to  the 
President  and  Congress  not  later  than  April 
1  of  each  calendar  year,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Congress  may  determine,  sum- 
marizing its  operations  and  setting  forth 
such  information  as  is  necessary  for  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  review  its  fi- 
nancial condition.  However,  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Banks  Funding  Corporation 
shall  have  no  authority  to  extend  credit,  to 
set  policy,  to  prescribe  lending  limits  or 
standards,  to  make  any  lending  decisions,  to 
hold  any  primary  System  capital,  to  assume 
in  any  manner  the  primtwy  responsibility  of 
System  institutions  to  service  System  bor- 
rowers, or  to  provide  insurance  services  for 
borrowers  from  Farm  Credit  System  Institu- 
tions. 

TITLE  V— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Section  SOI 
This  section  sets  out  each  of  the  conform- 
ing amendments  to  the  present  Act  that  are 
necessary  to  amend  the  present  references 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  ensure  the  proper 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

ANIMALS  IN  LABORATORIES  PROTE(mON  ACT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Animals  in  Lab- 
oratories Protection  Act  for  appropri- 
ate referral.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1792 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

The  Animals  in  Laboratories  Protection 
Act. 

■'  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  use  of  animals  is  instrumental  in 
certain  research  and  education  for  advanc- 
ing knowledge  of  cures  and  treatment  for 
diseases  and  Injuries  which  afflict  both 
humans  and  animals: 

(2)  methods  of  testing  that  do  not  use  ani- 
mals are  being  and  continue  to  be  developed 
which  are  faster,  less  expensive,  and  more 
accurate  than  traditional  animal  experi- 
ments for  some  purposes  and  further  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  the  development  of  these 
methods  of  testing: 

(3)  measures  which  eliminate  or  minimize 
the  unnecessary  duplication  of  experiments 
on  animals  can  result  In  more  productive 
use  of  Federal  funds:  and 

(4)  measures  which  help  meet  the  public 
concern  for  laboratory  animal  care  and 
treatment  are  Important  in  assuring  that  re- 
search will  continue  to  progress.' 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2143)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (h) 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  stand- 
ards to  govern  the  humane  handling,  care. 
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treatment,  and  trtmsportation  of  animals  by 
dealers,  research  facilities,  and  exhibitors. 

•(2)  The  standards  described  In  paragraph 
'(1)  shall  include  minimum  requirements— 

(A)  for  handling,  housing,  feeding,  water- 
ing, sanitation,  ventilation,  shelter  from  ex- 
tremes of  weather  and  temperatures,  ade- 
quate veterinary  care,  and  separation  by 
species  where  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
for  humane  handling,  care,  or  treatment  of 
animals;  and 

■(B)  for  physical  environment  adequate  to 
promote  the  psychological  well-being  of  re- 
search animals,  particularly  primates,  in- 
cluding whatever  apparatus  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  standards  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall,  with  respect  to  animals 
In  research  facilities,  include  requirements— 

'(A)  for  animal  care,  treatment,  and  prac- 
tices in  experimental  procedures  to  ensure 
that  animal  pain  and  distress  are  minimized, 
including  adequate  veterinary  care  with  the 
appropriate  use  of  anesthetic,  analgesic, 
tranquilizing  drugs,  or  euthanasia: 

■(B)  that  the  principal  investigator  consid- 
ers alternatives  to  any  procedures  lilcely  to 
produce  pain  to  or  distress  in  an  experimen- 
tal animal; 

'(C)  in  any  practice  which  could  cause 
pain  to  animals  (other  than  slight  or  mo- 
mentary pain)— 

(i)  that  a  doctor  or  veterinary  medicine  Is 
consulted  in  the  planning  of  such  proce- 
dures; 

(ii)  for  the  use  of  tranquilizers,  analgesics, 
and  anesthetics; 

(ill)  for  pre-surgical  and  post-surgical  care 
by  laboratory  workers  in  accordance  with 
established  veterinary  medical  and  nursing 
procedures; 

'(iv)  against  the  use  of  paralytics  without 
anesthesia;  and 

(v)  that  the  withholding  of  tranquilizers, 
anesthesia,  analgesia,  or  euthanasia  when 
scientifically  necessary  shall  continue  for 
only  the  necessary  period  of  time; 

'(D)  that  no  animal  is  used  in  more  than 
one  major  operative  experiment  from  which 
it  is  allowed  to  recover  except  in  cases  of— 

'(i)  scientific  necessity;  or 

'(ii)  other  special  circumstances  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  and 

■(E)  that  exceptions  to  such  standards 
may  be  made  only  when  specified  by  re- 
search protocol  and  that  any  such  exception 
shall  be  detailed  and  justified  in  a  report 
outlined  under  paragraph  (7).', 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  as  paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  designating  the  fifth  sentence  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  promulgate, 
rules  regulations  or  orders  with  regard  to 
the  design,  outlines,  or  guidelines  of  actual 
research  or  experimentation  by  a  research 
facility  or  Federal  research  facility:  Provid- 
ed. That  the  SecreUry  shall  require  every 
research  facility  to  show  that  professionally 
acceptable  standards  governing  the  care, 
treatment,  and  practices  on  animals  are 
being  followed  by  the  research  facility 
during  research  and  experimentation.  No 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  part  of  this  Act 
may  require  a  research  facility  to  disclose  to 
the  Institutional  Animal  Committee  during 
its  inspection  trade  secrets  or  commercial  or 
financial  Information  which  is  privileged  or 
confidential. 


'(7)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  at 
least  annually,  every  research  facility  and 
Federal  research  facility  to  report  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  being  followed. 

'(B)  In  complying  with  subparagraph  (A), 
such  research  facilities  shall  provide— 

'(i)  the  details  of  any  procedure  which  was 
likely  to  produce  pain  or  distress  in  any 
animal  and  assurances  demonstrating  that 
the  principal  investigator  considered  alter- 
natives to  those  procedures; 

'(ii)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  facility  Is  adhering  to  the 
standards  described  in  this  section;  and 

'(Hi)  an  explanation  for  any  deviation 
from  the  standards  promulgated  under  this 
section. 

'(8)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  any 
State  (or  a  political  subdivision  of  such 
State)  from  promulgating  standards  In  addi- 
tion to  those  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (1).'. 

(c)  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
each  research  facility  establish  at  least  one 
Institutional  Animal  Committee.  Each  Insti- 
tutional Animal  Committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  such  research  facility  and  shall  be 
composed  of  not  fewer  than  three  members. 
Such  members  shall  possess  sufficient  abili- 
ty to  assess  animal  care,  treatment,  and 
practices  in  experimental  research  as  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  research  facility. 
Of  the  members  of  the  Institutional  Animal 
Committee— 

'(A)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine; 

(B)  at  least  one  member  shall  not  affili- 
ated in  any  way  with  such  facility  other 
than  as  a  member  of  the  Institutional 
Animal  Committee,  shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  immediate  family  of  a  person  who  Is 
affiliated  with  such  facility,  and  shall  repre- 
sent society's  concerns  regarding  the  wel- 
fare of  the  animal  subjects;  and 

'(C)  in  those  cases  where  the  Institutional 
Animal  Committee  consists  of  more  than 
three  members,  not  more  than  three  mem- 
bers shall  be  from  the  same  administrative 
unit  of  such  facility. 

(2)  A  quorum  shall  be  required  for  all 
formal  actions  of  the  Institutional  Animal 
Committee,  Including  Inspections  under 
paragraph  (3). 

'(3)  The  Institutional  Animal  Committee 
shall  inspect  at  least  semiannually  all 
animal  study  areas  and  animal  facilities  of 
such  research  facility  and  review  as  part  of 
the  inspection— 

'(A)  practices  Involving  pain  to  animals, 
and 

■(B)  the  condition  of  animals, 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  that  pain  and  distress  to  ani- 
mals is  minimized.  Exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirement of  inspection  of  such  study  areas 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  if  animals 
are  studied  in  their  natural  environment 
and  the  study  area  Is  prohibitive  to  easy 
access. 

'(4)(A)  The  Institutional  Animal  Commit- 
tee shall  file  an  Inspection  certification 
report  of  each  inspection  at  the  research  fa- 
cility. Such  repwrt  shall— 

(i)  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Institu- 
tional Animal  Committee  members  Involved 
In  the  Inspection; 

(11)  Include  reports  of  any  violation  of  the 
standards  promulgated,  or  assurances  re- 
quired, by  the  Secretary,  including  any  defi- 
cient conditions  of  animal  care  or  treat- 


ment, any  deviations  of  research  practices 
from  originally  approved  proposals  that  ad 
versely  affect  animal  welfare,  any  notifica- 
tion to  the  facility  regarding  such  condi- 
tions and  any  corrections  made  thereafter; 

'(ill)  Include  any  minority  views  of  the  In 
stitutional  Animal  Committee;  and 

(Iv)  include  any  other  Information  perti 
nent  to  the  activities  of  the  Institutional 
Animal  Committee. 

'(B)  Such  report  shall  remain  on  file  for  at 
least  three  years  at  the  research  fSLCility  and 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  any 
funding  Federal  agency. 

(C)  In  order  to  give  the  research  facility 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  deficiencies  or 
deviations  discovered  by  reason  of  para 
graph  (3).  the  Institutional  Animal  Commit 
tee  shall  notify  the  administrative  repre 
sentatlve  of  the  research  facility  of  any  clefi- 
clencies  or  deviations  from  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  If,  after  notification  and  an  oppor 
tunity  for  correction,  such  deficiencies  or 
deviations  remain  uncorrected,  the  Institu- 
tional Animal  Committee  shall  notify  (in 
writing)  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  funding  Federal  agency  of 
such  deficiencies  or  deviations. 

(5)  The  inspection  results  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Department  of  Agriculture  Inspec- 
tors for  review  during  Inspections.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Inspectors  shall  for- 
ward any  Institutional  Animal  Committee 
inspection  records  which  Include  reports  of 
uncorrected  deficiencies  or  deviations  to  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Seivice 
and  any  funding  Federal  agency  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  such  uncor- 
rected deficiencies  and  deviat'ons  occured. 

■(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  Federal  research  fa- 
cilities, a  Federal  Institutional  Animal  Com- 
mittee shall  be  established  and  shall  have 
the  same  composition  and  responsibilities 
outlined  In  subsection  (b),  except  that  the 
Federal  Institutional  Animal  Conunittee 
shall  report  deficiencies  or  deviations  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  conducting  the 
research  rather  than  to  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  conducting  the  research 
shall  be  responsible  for— 

(A)  all  corrective  action  to  be  taken  at  the 
facility;  and 

■(B)  the  granting  of  all  exceptions  to  In- 
spection protocol. 

'(d)(1)  Each  research  facility  shall  provide 
for  annual  training  for  scientists,  animal 
technicians,  and  other  personnel  Involved 
with  animal  techniciarw,  and  other  person- 
nel Involved  with  animal  care  and  treatment 
in  such  facility.  Such  training  shall  include 
instruction  on— 

(A)  the  humane  practice  of  animal  main- 
tenance and  experimentation; 

'(B)  research  or  testing  methods  that  min- 
imize or  eliminate  the  use  of  animals  or 
limit  animal  pain  or  distress;  and 

'(C)  utilization  of  the  information  service 
at  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (e). 

'(2)  Every  research  facility  shall  inform 
their  employees  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  shall  Inform  such  employees  to  report 
any  violations  of  such  provisions.  Any  such 
employee  may  not  be  discriminated  against 
on  grounds  that  such  employee  reported  a 
violation  of  such  provisions. 

'(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  In- 
formation service  at  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library.  Such  service  shall,  in  coopera- 


tion with  the  National  Library  of  Medicare, 
provide  information- 

(A)  pertinent  to  employee  training; 

•(B)  which  could  prevent  unintended  du- 
plication of  animal  experimentation  as  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  the  research  facili- 
ty; and 

■(C)  on  Improved  methods  of  animal  ex- 
perimentation. Including  methods  which 
could— 

'(1)  reduce  or  replace  animal  use:  and 

(ID  minimize  pain  and  distress  to  animals, 
such  as  anesthetic  and  analgesic  procedures. 

'(2)  No  funds  other  than  those  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subsection  may  be  obligated  for 
such  purposes. 

'(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  funding  Fed- 
eral agency  determines  that  conditions  of 
animal  care,  treatment,  or  practice  in  a  par- 
ticular project  have  not  been  in  compliance 
with  standards  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
despite  notification  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
funding  Federal  agency  to  the  research  fa- 
cility and  an  opportunity  for  correction, 
such  agency  shall  suspend  or  revoke  Federal 
support  for  the  project.  Any  research  facili- 
ty losing  Federal  support  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions taken  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  a^  provided  in 
sections  701  through  706  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  4.  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2131-2156)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  section: 

Sec.  27.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
member  of  the  Institutional  Animal  Com- 
mittee to  release  any  confidential  informa- 
tion of  the  research  facility  including  any 
information  that  concerns  or  relates  to— 

'(1)  the  trade  secrets,  processes,  oper- 
ations, style  of  work,  or  apparatus,  or 

(2)  to  the  Identity,  confidential  statistical 
data,  amount  or  source  of  any  income,  prof- 
its, losses,  or  expenditures  of  the  research 
facility. 

'(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  such  Committee— 

'(I)  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  to  his  advan- 
tages, or 

(2)  to  reveal  to  any  other  person. 

any  information  which  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  confidential  information  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  is 
punishable  by— 

■(  1 )  removal  from  such  Committee,  and 

'(2)(A)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or 

'(B)  if  such  violation  is  willful,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  three  years. 

'(d)  Any  person,  including  any  research  fa- 
cility. Injured  In  Its  business  or  property  by 
reason  of  a  violation  of  this  section  may  re- 
cover all  actual  and  consequential  damages 
sustained  by  such  person  and  the  cost  of  the 
suit  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

■(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  other  rights  that  any 
such  person  may  have,  nor  shall  subsection 
(d)  be  construed  to  limit  the  exercise  of  any 
such  rights  arising  out  of  or  relating  to  a 
violation  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).'. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  19  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2149(b))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
'$1,000  for  each  such  violation'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  $2,500  for  each  such  viola- 
tion'; and 

(2)  in  the  sixth  sentence  by  striking  out 
$500  for  each  offense'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $1,500  for  each  offense'. 


1 01  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  $1,000'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '$2,500'. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  2132)  U  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (j)  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

•(k)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
Executive  agency  as  such  term  is  defined  In 
section  105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  with  respect  to  any  research  facility 
means  the  agency  from  which  the  research 
facility  receives  a  Federal  award  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  experimentation,  or  test- 
ing. Involving  the  use  of  animals; 

'(1)  The  term  "quorum"  means  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  members: 

'(m)  The  term  "Federal  research  facility" 
means  each  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  which  uses 
live  animals  for  research  or  experimenta- 
tion.'. 

Sec  7.  Section  14  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  2144)  Is  amended  by  changing 
■section  13'  to  section  13(a)'  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. 

Sec  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S,  1793.  A  bill  to  amencl  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  grant 
program  to  develop  improved  systems 
of  caring  for  medical  technology  de- 
pendent children  in  the  home,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
alternatives  to  hospitalization  fob  medi- 
cal TECHNOLOGY  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Alternatives  to 
Hospitalization  for  Medical  Technolo- 
gy Dependent  Children  Act  of  1985. 

There  is  a  relatively  small  group  of 
children  in  America  who  are  depend- 
ent on  advanced  medical  technology 
for  an  extended  period  if  they  are  to 
avoid  death  or  serious  injury.  Among 
the  children  in  this  group  are  those 
dependent  on  mechanical  ventilators, 
those  requiring  long-term  intravenous 
drug  therapy,  and  those  who  need  to 
receive  nutrition  intravenously  for 
lengthy  periods  or  for  life.  A  variety  of 
diseases  or  birth  defects  can  lead  to 
this  state  of  technology  dependency, 
including  osteomyelitis,  cancer,  neuro- 
logical trauma,  progressive  neurologi- 
cal disease,  and  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
disorders. 

Until  recently,  dependence  on  these 
advanced  medical  technologies  gener- 
ally required  long  term  or  permanent 
hospitalization.  Recent  Improvements 
in  technology  combined  with  better 
understanding  of  how  to  organize  suc- 
cessful home  care  have  meant  that 
some  technology  dependent  children 
can  now  be  cared  for  at  home. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee this  past  June  revealed  the  heroic 
efforts  of  parents  to  care  for  their 
technology  dependent  children  at 
home  and  the  remarkable  successes 
that  can  be  achieved  through  the  mir- 
acles of  modem  medicine.  These  hear- 
ings demonstrated  that  home  care  was 


not  only  often  far  better  in  human 
terms  for  children  and  their  families, 
it  was  far  less  costly  financially  than 
immensely  expensive  extended  hospi- 
talisiations.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
these  hearings  revealed  the  tragic  and 
urmecessary  bairiers  that  parents 
struggling  to  care  for  their  children  at 
home  too  often  face. 

The  record  is  clear  that  it  is  often  a 
human  and  financial  disaster  to  insti- 
tutionalize children  when  home  care  is 
safe,  effective,  and  desired  by  children 
and  their  families.  It  was  shocking  to 
learn  that  public  sind  private  insur- 
ance reimbursement  policies  have  too 
often  dictated  that  home  care  will  be 
denied  even  in  cases  where  the  same 
care  would  be  provided  in  a  hospital  or 
other  institution. 

These  backward  and  inhumane  poli- 
cies are  sometimes  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  health  care  dollars 
should  be  reserved  only  for  those  who 
truly  need  care.  Services  in  the  home, 
it  is  argued,  are  ususilly  for  less  acute- 
ly ill  persons,  and  the  availability  of 
public  or  private  insurance  coverage 
for  needed  home  services  would  dis- 
place the  contributions  families  make 
out  of  their  own  resources. 

I  am  skeptical  of  the  vsdidlty  of  that 
justification  in  any  context,  but,  what- 
ever its  general  validity,  it  is  clearly 
not  applicable  to  the  population  of 
children  needing  intensive  medical 
services  that  we  are  discussing  today. 
Indeed,  these  seriously  ill  children 
have  far  too  often  been  victim'zed  by 
that  policy. 

Without  assistance  there  is  no 
family  in  America  that  can  afford  the 
care  or  provide  the  supervision  and 
case  management  necessary  to  sustain 
children  at  home  with  these  complex 
conditions.  Federal  policy  to  assure 
the  availability  of  the  sciences  our 
families  and  children  need  is  impera- 
tive. 

There  are  children  in  America  who 
have  individually  saved  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  public  and  pri- 
vate money  by  returning  to  the  losing 
home  environments  only  their  families 
can  supply.  But  In  order  to  provide 
that  loving  care,  families  have  beer 
forced  by  backward,  antiquated  public 
and  private  policies  to  make  cruel  sac- 
rifices. And  while  some  children  have 
returned  to  their  homes,  there  are 
many  others  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  months  or  years  of  unnecessary  in- 
stitutionalization. 

The  burdens  of  having  a  severely  111 
child  are  heavy  enough  without  the 
oostacles  posed  by  outdated,  public 
and  private  health  policies.  No  famUy 
should  have  to  move  or  change  jobs  to 
get  fair  treatment  by  an  insurance 
company  or  a  Medicaid  program.  No 
family  should  have  to  undergo  lengthy 
struggles  with  public  and  private  bu- 
reaucracies to  get  the  care  their  child 
needs.  And  no  child  should  be  forced 
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to  stay  in  a  hospital  when  it  is  in  his 
best  interest  to  be  cared  for  at  home 
with  his  family. 

The  basic  problems  that  prevent 
technology  dependent  children  from 
being  cared  for  at  home  were  clearly 
revealed  In  our  committee's  hearing 
record. 

First,  private  health  insurance  poli- 
cies and  Medicaid  often  refuse  to  pay 
for  necessary  treatment  and  services 
in  the  home  for  conditions  that  they 
will  cover  fully,  at  much  greater  cost, 
if  they  are  treated  in  a  hospital.  This 
occurs  because  much  lower  limits  are 
sometimes  set  on  total  insurance  liabil- 
ity for  home  care  than  for  hospital 
care.  These  lower  limits  are  designed 
to  prevent  long-term  coverage  of 
chronic  conditions,  but  they  do  not 
make  financial  sense  when  applied  to 
children  who  must  be  hospitalized  in 
the  absence  of  home  care.  In  addition, 
successful  home  care  often  depends  on 
services  such  as  case  management,  res- 
pite care,  and  technical  assistance  to 
family  members  that  are  not  tradition- 
ally included  in  medical  insurance 
plans  but  are  essential  to  successful 
home  care. 

In  addition  to  the  overriding  prob- 
lem of  appropriate  insurance  coverage, 
effective  home  care  for  children  with 
these  severe  dependencies  requires 
training  of  health  personnel,  develop- 
ment of  technically  proficient  home 
care  organizations,  and  coordination  of 
a  diverse  variety  of  services.  These  re- 
sources are  not  currently  present  in 
every  community. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
addresses  the  private  insurance  cover- 
age problem  and  the  resource  avail- 
ability problem.  I  will  introduce  addi- 
tional legislation  in  the  near  future  de- 
signed to  correct  inadequacies  in  Med- 
icaid's coverage  of  these  services. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ad- 
dresses the  private  insurance  problem 
by  directing  a  study  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  which  will  de- 
velop a  model  insurance  coverage  pro- 
vision for  home  care  for  technology 
dependent  children.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  there  will  be  broad  participa- 
tion in  this  study  by  representatives  of 
the  insurance  industry,  by  medical 
specialists  conversant  with  the  prob- 
lems of  home  care  for  technology  de- 
pendent children,  and  by  parents  of 
technology  dependent  children.  The 
study  is  to  be  completed  and  the 
model  insurance  coverage  plan  is  to  be 
promulgated  within  18  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  insurance  industry  and  self-in- 
sured employers  will  respond  to  the 
needs  of  technology  dependent  chil- 
dren and  to  the  clearly  cost-effective 
nature  of  home  care  by  voluntarily  in- 
cluding coverage  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  model  plan  in  all  employ- 
ment based  health  insurance  policies. 
If  80  percent  of  employment  based  in- 


surance does  not  include  such  cover- 
age within  30  months  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  a  Federal  re- 
quirement for  inclusion  of  such  cover- 
age will  go  into  effect. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  will  es- 
tablish a  small  Federal  grant  program 
to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
health  providers  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices necessary  to  effective  home  care. 
Grants  may  be  made  to  maternal  and 
child  health  agencies,  academic  health 
centers,  and  children's  hospitals  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  systems  of 
home  care  for  technology  dependent 
children,  training  of  medical  person- 
nel, and  technical  assistance  to  organi- 
zations providing  home  care. 

I  would  lilce  to  thank  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
for  his  assistance  in  developing  this 
legislation  and  his  cosponsorship  of 
the  bill.  His  leadership  in  organizing 
the  hearing  that  provided  information 
essential  in  the  development  of  the 
bill  and  his  continued  interest  in  the 
issues  of  home  and  community  based 
care  has  been  invaluable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
speedy  passage  of  this  bill  to  bring 
humane  care  and  support  to  technolo- 
gy dependent  children  and  their  fami- 
lies.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  along  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
legislation  to  provide  alternatives  to 
hospitalization  for  medical  technology 
dependent  children.  The  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  held 
hearings  in  June  of  this  year  and 
heard  testimony  from  witnesses  de- 
scribing the  plight  of  youngsters  who. 
because  of  congenital  disorders  or 
injury,  find  themselves  dependent  on 
costly,  highly  technical  medical  care  in 
order  to  live.  Current  reimbursement 
policies  tend  to  favor  providing  this 
kind  of  care  in  hospitals.  However,  due 
to  recent  advances  in  technology,  med- 
ical equipment  heretofore  used  only  in 
hospitals  is  now  considerably  more 
portable  and  can  be  utilized  in  the 
home  setting.  Furthermore,  systems  to 
deliver  such  care  have  also  matured. 
Parents  In  some  instances  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  benefit 
of  home  care  services  made  possible 
only  because  creative  and  energetic 
health  professionals  have  parted  with 
past  ways  of  doing  business,  and  devel- 
oped multidlsclplinary  support  teams 
enabling  these  youngsters  to  be  cared 
for  at  home. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
home  and  community  based  care.  In 
the  long  run  It  Is  bound  to  be  less  ex- 
pensive and  it  is  preferred  in  almost 
every  instance.  Most  of  our  committee 
hearings  have  forcused  on  needs  for 
Improved  home  care  for  the  elderly. 
Although  this  remains  a  critical  public 
health  problem,  and  I  will  continue  to 
encourage    legislative    reform   of   our 


current  long-term  care  policy  for  our 
senior  citizens,  it's  time  we  devote 
some  attention  to  the  problem  faced 
by  a  limited  number  of  our  seriously 
and  chronically  ill  kids.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  is  designed  to 
do  just  that.  Although  this  is  a  modest 
bill,  it  will  help  in  the  following  ways: 

It  authorizes  grants  for  State  health 
agencies,  academic  health  centers,  or 
children's  hospitals,  to  develop  sys- 
tems of  care  outside  of  the  hospital 
setting  for  chronically  seriously  ill 
medical  technology  dependent  chil- 
dren. It  also  allows  these  funds  to  be 
used  for  training  of  the  kinds  of 
health  professionals  needed  in  these 
settings,  as  well  as  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  various  organizations 
which  must  participate  in  these  sys- 
tems if  the  care  is  going  to  be  effec- 
tive; $20  million  has  been  authorized 
for  these  efforts  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
1988.  and  1989.  This  will  complement 
current  demonstrations  which  have 
been  federally  funded  to  develop  these 
home  based  systems  of  care  for  chil- 
dren, eventually  providing  for  a  series 
of  regional  centers  to  be  developed 
throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  this  bill  requires  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to 
conduct  a  study  on  insurance  coverage 
for  children  dependent  on  medical 
technology.  Although  several  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  progressive 
in  recognizing  the  cost  savings  of 
treating  such  children  at  home,  and 
expanding  their  benefits  to  cover  such 
care,  others  have  been  recalcitrant  and 
refused  to  accommodate  requested 
chauiges  to  provide  home  services.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  the  benefit  of  advice 
from  economists  and  insurance  ex- 
perts, a  model  home  care  policy  could 
be  devised  which  would  protect  the  fi- 
nancial interest  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry as  well  as  the  patient  and  their 
family.  The  OTA  study  will  provide 
this  information,  and  hopefully  lead 
to  voluntary  changes  in  insurance  cov- 
erage for  home  care.  If  the  majority  of 
health  insurance  companies  do  not  im- 
plement the  model  waiver  within  30 
months  after  this  bill  is  signed  into 
law.  then  penalties  could  be  imposed 
similar  to  those  authorized  under  em- 
ployees health  benefits  plans  of  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
Act.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  who 
have  helped  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Kennedy  has  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  issue  and 
willing  to  delay  introduction  much 
broader  and  more  costly  legislation 
and  cosponsored  this  more  modest 
effort  to  provide  assistance  for  these 
chronic  seriously  ill  children.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
supporting  this  bill. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12, 
a  bill  to  protect  communications 
among  Americans  from  interception 
by  foreign  governments,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  534 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  524,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Retired  Enlisted 
Association,  Inc. 

S.   1116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1116.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  15.  1982,  entitled  'An  act 
to  designate  the  Mary  McLeod  Be- 
ihune  Council  House  in  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  as  a  national  his- 
toric site,  and  for  other  purposes." 

S.  1309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1209.  a  bill  to  establish  the 
National  Commission  to  Prevent 
Infant  Mortality. 

S.   1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1223.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  Fed- 
eral land  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  its  environs  to  honor  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  served  in  the  Korean  war. 

S.  1364 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1364.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize assistance  for  famine  prevention  in 
Africa. 

S.   14S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1456,  a  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  Army  and  Navy  Union  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

S.   1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bincaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1631,  a  bill  to  further  the 
national  security  and  improve  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding grants  for  the  improvement  of 
proficiency  in  critical  languages,  for 


the  improvement  of  elementary  and 
secondary  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion, and  for  per  capita  grants  to  reim- 
burse institutions  of  higher  education 
to  promote  the  growth  and  improve 
the  quality  of  postsecondary  foreign 
language  instruction. 

S.   1640 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1640.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  coverage  under  the  Medi- 
care Program  of  services  performed  by 
a  physician  assistant. 

S.   1707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1707.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
present  a  gold  medal  to  the  parents  of 
Father  Jerzy  Popieluszko. 

S.  1710 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1710,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
motor  carrier  administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1742 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1742.  a  bill  to  improve 
the  enforcement  of  the  restrictions 
against  imported  pornography. 

S.   1773 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1773,  a  bill  to  express  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  on  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Soviet  mission  at 
the  United  Nations  headquarters. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  74.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  the  month  of  February  1986.  as 
"National  Black  (Afro- American)  His- 
tory Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
170,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  March  1986  as  'Music  In 
Our  Schools  Month.  " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
190,  a  joint  resolution  to  establish 
greater  productivity  in  Federal  Gov- 


ernment operations  as  a  national  goal 
of  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  208,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  October  27,  1985.  through  Novem- 
ber 2.  1985,  as  "National  Alopecia 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  210.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning October  20.  1985,  as  'Benign  Es- 
sential Blepharospasm  Awareness 
Week." 

senate  concurrent  RESOLUTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danporth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  69.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  recognize  the  National  Camp 
Fire  Organization  for  75  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire].  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hoi  lings] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  72.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  concerning  human  rights  in 
Poland. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haft,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 76,  a  concurrent  resolution 
asking  that  the  F*resident  bring  the 
rights  of  the  Polish  people  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Soviet  Government. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  7  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent . 
Resolution  78,  a  concurrent  resolution 
in  support  of  universal  access  to  im- 
munization by  1990  and  accelerated  ef- , 
forts  to  eradicate  childhood  diseases. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 83-RELATING  TO  THE 
EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  ANY  FED- 
ERAL TAX  REFORM  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoDD,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

S.  Rrs.  83 

Whereas  major  Federal  tax  reform  Is  es- 
sential; 

Whereas  current  proposals  pending  before 
Congress  are  generally  effective  on  January 
1.  1986; 

Whereas  final  enactment  of  major  tax 
reform  is  not  likely  to  occur  In  1985; 

Whereas  current  Federal  tax  law  will 
become  uncertain  between  January  1.  1986 
and  enactment  of  tax  reform,  unless  the  ef- 
fective date  of  pending  tax  reform  proposals 
Is  extended;  and 

Whereas  a  myriad  of  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate economic  decisions  will  be  postponed  or 
altered  during  the  time  between  the  end  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  99th  Congress  and  en- 
actment of  tax  reform  In  1986.  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  decision  on  whether  to— 

(1)  make  individual  charitable  contribu- 
tions to  philanthropic,  research,  and  educa- 
tional Institutions; 

(2)  offer  employer  provided  fringe  bene- 
fits to  employees  that  are  tax-free  under 
current  law,  but  may  become  taxable  to  the 
employee  and  require  FICA  contributions 
by  the  employee  and  employer; 

(3)  sell  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  Investments 
qualifying  for  capital  gains  taxation; 

(4)  Invest  In  plant  and  equipment  which 
may  or  may  not  qualify  for  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  the  Investment  tax  credit,  or 
which  may  be  subject  to  recapture  of  tax 
benefits; 

(5)  develop  real  estate  reliant  on  tax- 
exempt  bonds,  depreciation,  at-risk  rules, 
and  rehabilitation  tax  credits;  and 

(6)  Issue  general  obligation  and  industrial 
development  bonds  essential  to  the  smooth 
functioning  of  State  and  local  governments: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  provision  of. 
and  no  amendment  made  by.  any  Federal 
tax  reform  legislation  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  reform  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  May  29.  1985,  shall— 

(1)  take  effect  before  Its  date  of  enact- 
ment, but  In  no  case  earlier  than  July  1, 
1986,  and 

(2)  apply  to  transactions  occurring  after 
Its  dn.te  of  enactment,  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  in  effect  prior  to  Its  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  at  all  time  thereafter. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reiterate  my  support  for  Fed- 
eral tax  reform.  I  believe  it  is  absolute- 
ly imperative  that  we  both  simplify 
the  Federal  Trx  Code  and  increase  its 
equity  and  fairness.  I  hope  Congress 
can  pass  such  legislation  in  the  99th 
Congress. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  Congress  is  unlikely  to 
complete  action  on  tax  reiorm  in  1985. 
This  creates  a  series  of  problems,  be- 
cause most  tax  reform  proposals  pend- 
ing in  Congress  would  generally  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1986. 


For  instance,  nonprofit  entities- 
confronted  with  uncertainty  over  the 
tax  consequences  of  charitable  contri- 
butions—will have  serious  difficulty 
raising  money  in  1986.  Under  current 
law.  nonitemizers  can  fully  deduct  con- 
tributions made  to  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions. Under  Treasury  II,  however,  the 
charitable  deduction  for  nonitemizers 
would  be  repealed  effective  January  1, 
1986.  If  tax  reform  Is  not  enacted  or  is 
eventually  made  effective  in  mid  1986, 
then  institutions  such  as  colleges  and 
universities  will  have  lost  precious 
fundraising  opportunties  beginning  on 
January  1.  1986. 

Is  this  fair  to  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  nonprofit  entities?  Abso- 
lutely not. 

Another  example  of  this  distortion 
of  economic  activity,  which  will  result 
from  coupling  a  January  1.  1986.  effec- 
tive date  with  mid- 1986  passage  of  the 
tax  bill,  is  the  effect  retroactivity  will 
have  on  the  issuing  of  Government  ob- 
ligation bonds.  Many  State  and  local 
governments  that  want  to  issue  gener- 
al obligation  bonds  after  January  1, 
1986,  will  be  forced  to  postpone  these 
issues — or  to  rush  to  market  this  year. 
Even  if  a  bond  issue  is  completely  ap- 
propriate under  current  law.  the 
threat  of  tax  reform  being  enacted 
during  1986  with  a  retroactive  effec- 
tive date  would  kill  the  deal. 

Why?  Because  the  Treasury's  tax 
plan  would  make  many  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  taxable  effective  Jamuary  1. 
1986.  No  investor  will  dare  buy  a  tax- 
exempt  bond  that  may  become  taxable 
on  a  later  date. 

Is  this  fair  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? It  is  not. 

After  January  1.  1986.  the  current 
Federal  Tax  Code  will,  in  a  sense, 
become  irrelevant.  Individuals,  non- 
profit entitles,  and  corporations  will 
not  know  whether  to  abide  by  current 
law  or  by  the  proposed  tax  reform  leg- 
islation. In  the  end,  many  economic 
transactions  will  be  postponed  until 
tax  reform  is  enacted  or  is  indefinitely 
laid  aside. 

From  real  estate  development  to  em- 
ployer-provided health  benefits,  the 
whole  economy  will  be  left  in  limbo 
unless  action  is  taken  to  resolve  this 
situation.  Therefore,  Congress  must 
state  clearly  before  adjournment  In 
1985  that  the  effective  date  of  major 
tax  reform  will  not  be  January  1.  1986. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  jn  submit- 
ting this  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  major  tax  reform  legislation 
should  generally  be  effective  on  Its 
date  of  enactment,  but  in  no  case  earli- 
er than  July  1.  1986.  My  resolution,  if 
passed,  would  allow  the  marketplace 
to  continue  to  operate  somewhat 
smoothly  while  Congress  continues  to 
debate  tax  reform  in  1986. 

Mr.  President,  support  of  my  concur- 
rent resolution  is  support  for  an  effec- 
tive marketplace.  This  concurrent  res- 


olution is  not  an  expression  of  support 
or  opposition  for  either  tax  reform.  In 
general,  or  for  any  one  specific  tax 
reform  plan. 

My  concurrent  resolution  is  just 
plain  common  sense.  Individuals  and 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate freely  under  current  law  until  that 
time  when  tax  reform  is  enacted.  It  is 
my  hope,  therefore,  that  Congress 
take  action  on  this  important  concur- 
rent resolution  before  we  adjourn  this 
year.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  grossly 
irresponsible. • 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  I  am  spon- 
soring today  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  Mr.  D'Amato  and  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dodd.  is 
an  important  one. 

It  is  quite  obvious.  I  believe,  that 
Congress  will  adjourn  this  year  with- 
out enacting  tax  reform  legislation. 
With  current  proposals  having  an  ef- 
fective date  of  January  1,  1986.  invest- 
ment Is  almost  certain  to  dry  up  be- 
tween January  1  and  the  date  legisla- 
tion is  finally  adopted  (if  it  is  adopt- 
ed). Even  now.  with  tax  reform  only 
pending,  some  Investment  has  come  to 
a  screeching  halt.  This  type  of  finan- 
cial freeze  is  totally  unacceptable  to 
this  Senator  and  I  want  to  send  a 
clear,  definite  message  to  Americans 
so  that  they  will  know  where  they 
stand. 

I  have  received  numerous  phone 
calls  from  Floridlans  who  are  radically 
affected  by  the  pending  proposals  and 
have  requested  a  sign  from  Congress 
indicating  our  Intentions.  One  man  In 
particular  has  Invested  $800,000  in  a 
project,  but  due  to  the  uncertainty  of 
tax  reform,  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  his  project  are  pending  the 
outcome  of  tax  reform  legislation. 

This  concurrent  resolution  Is  clearly 
warrsmted.  The  debate  on  tax  reform 
is  far  from  over  and  already  people  are 
losing  money  because  deals  are  sud- 
denly frozen.  This  Is  not  only  unfair, 
but  It  Is  unwise  for  the  Congress  to 
force  Investors  to  play  a  guessing 
game. 

The  real  estate  Industry  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  just  one  Industry  that  Is  suffer- 
ing from  the  mere  proposal  of  tax 
reform.  The  proposed  changes  in  de- 
preclEtlon  for  both  real  property  and 
personal  property  and  the  extension 
of  the  at-risk  rules  to  real  estate  could 
have  a  drastic  effect  on  this  industry. 
These  are  very  controversial  proposals 
that  could  take  literally  months  to  re- 
solve, but  until  they  are  resolved, 
much  of  the  real  estate  sector  is  In 
Umbo,  unable  to  close  many  of  its 
deals. 

The  concurrent  resolution  we  are 
submitting  today  Is  designed  to  keep 
America's  Investment  moving.  We  are 
trying  to  Indicate  to  those  who  have 
proceeded  under  the  current  set  of 
rules  that  they  can  continue  to  do  so. 
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and  that  any  changes  will  not  be  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1986.  but  rather 
July  1.  1986.  when  the  bill  Is  more 
likely  to  be  finalized.  Too  many  times 
we  have  changed  the  rules  on  people 
in  the  middle  of  the  game.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  started  playing  fair,  and 
set  a  prospective  rather  than  retroac- 
tive effective  date  to  any  tax  reform 
legislation  that  Is  adopted. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
this  effort  and  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  on  this  measure  without  delay.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  245-TO 
IMPROVE  SENATE  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  245 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  directs  that  there  be  both  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcast  coverage  (togeth- 
er with  videotape  and  audio  recordings)  of 
proceedings  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

(b)  Such  broadcast  coverage  shall  be— 

( 1 )  provided  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  resolution; 

(2)  provided  continuously  except  for  any 
time  when  a  meeting  with  closed  doors  is  or- 
dered; and 

(3)  provided  that  during  any  television 
and/or  radio  broadcasts,  time  shall  be  divid- 
ed and  controlled  in  such  way  as  to  assure 
equal  time  to  both  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty Parties;  and 

(4)  provided  subject  to  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  Senate  gallery  contained  in 
the  following  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate: 
rule  XIX.  paragraphs  6  and  7;  rule  XXV. 
paragraph  l(n);  and  rule  XXXIII.  para- 
graph 2;  and 

(5)  provided  that  the  Senate  shall  be  in 
session  on  Mondays.  Tuesdays,  and  Thurs- 
days, with  committee  meetings  scheduled  on 
days  and/or  times  the  Senate  is  not  to  be  in 
session. 

Sec.  2.  The  radio  and  televison  broadcast 
of  Senate  proceedings  shall  be— 

(a)  supervised  and  operated  by  the  Senate, 
and 

(b)  made  available  on  a  iive"  basis  and 
free  of  charge  to  (1)  any  accredited  member 
of  the  Senate  Radio  and  Television  Corre- 
spondents Gallery.  (2)  the  coaxial  cable 
system  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
(3)  such  other  news  gathering,  educational, 
or  information  distributing  entity  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  receive  such  broadcasts. 

Sec.  3.  The  television  broadcast  of  Senate 
proceedings  shall  follow  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer and  Senators  who  are  recognized  to 
speak  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (including 
Senators  who  are  so  recognized  with  the 
consent  of  another  Senator  to  interrupt 
such  other  Senator). 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  broadcast  coverage  by 
radio  and  television  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  implemented  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

(b)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  shall— 

( 1 )  construct  necessary  broadcasting  facili- 
ties for  both  radio  and  television  (including 
a  control  room  and  the  modification  of 
Senate  sound  and  lighting  fixtures); 

(2)  employ  necessary  expert  consultants; 
and 


(3)  acquire  and  install  all  necessary  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  (A)  produce  a  broad- 
cast-quality "live"  audio  and  color  video 
signal  of  such  proceedings,  and  (B)  provide 
an  archive-quality  audio  and  color  video 
tape  recording  of  such  proceedings: 
Provided,  That  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  specified  in 
clauses  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
shall  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  installation  of  equipment,  for 
the  employment  of  any  consultant,  or  for 
the  provision  of  training  to  any  person, 
unless  the  same  shall  first  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

(c)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper 
of  the  Senate  shall  (1)  employ  such  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Recording  and  Photograph- 
ic Studios,  to  operate  and  maintain  all 
broadcast  audio  and  color  video  equipment 
installed  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  (2) 
make  audio  and  video  tape  recordings  of 
Senate  proceedings.  (3)  make  copies  of  such 
recordings  available,  upon  payment  to  him 
of  a  fee  fixed  therefor  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  each  person  described  in 
subsection  (b)  <  1)  and  (3)  of  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  and  (4)  retain  for  ninety  days 
after  the  day  any  Senate  proceedings  took 
place,  such  recordings  thereof,  and  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible,  transmit  to  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  and  to  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  copies  of  such  recordings: 
F>rovided.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  shall  comply  with  appropri- 
ate Senate  procurement  and  other  regula- 
tions. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress  and  the  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  States  shall  each  re- 
ceive, store,  eind  make  available  to  the 
public,  at  no  cost  for  viewing  or  listening  on 
the  premises  where  stored  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost  involved 
through  distribution  of  taped  copies,  record- 
ings of  Senate  proceedings  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
necessary  equipment  has  been  installed, 
there  shall  begin  a  test  period  during  which 
tests  of  radio  and  television  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  of  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senpte.  Such  test  period  shall  end  on  such 
date  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  lea(ier.  the  chairmsui  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
such  committee. 

(b)  During  such  test  period— 

(1)  final  procedures  for  camera  direction 
control  shall  be  established; 

(2)  coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
not  be  transmit  ed  to  any  outside  source; 
and 

(3)  recordings  of  Senate  proceedings  shall 
be  made  and  retained  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  6.  The  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
broadcast  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  for  political  o.  commercial  pur- 
poses is  strictly  prohibited;  and  any  such 
tape  duplication  furnished  to  any  person 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  It  not 
be  used  for  political  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. 


Sec  7.  Any  changes  in  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution  shall  be  made  only 
by  Senate  resolution.  However,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  may  adopt 
such  procedures  and  such  regulations, 
which  do  not  contravene  the  regulations 
made  by  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementation  of 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  Such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
(but  not  In  excess  of  $2,500,000)  to  carry  out 
this  resolution  shall  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Sec  9.  Rule  XXVI.  paragraph  7.(a)(l).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"7.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, each  committee,  and  each  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
number  of  its  members  (but  not  less  than 
one-third  of  its  entire  membership)  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  t>e  con- 
sidered by  said  committee,  except  that  no 
measure  or  matter  or  recommendation  shall 
be  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  are  physically 
present,  and  no  report  or  legislative  or  exec- 
utive measure  or  matter  from  a  committee 
shall  be  accepted  at  the  desk  except  on  the 
representation  of  the  committee  chairman 
that  it  was  not  reported  by  polling.". 

Sec.  10.  Rule  XXX,  paragraph  Kb),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  When  a  treaty  Is  reported  from  a 
committee  with  or  without  amendment,  it 
shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanimously  other- 
wise direct,  lie  over  one  day  for  consider- 
ation; after  which  it  may  be  read  a  second 
time,  after  which  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed. At  any  stage  of  such  proceedings  the 
Senate  may  remove  the  Injimctlon  of  secre- 
cy from  the  treaty." 

Sec  U.  Rule  XII.  paragraph  1.  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  first  clause  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  5  of 
this  rule,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered.". 

Sec.  12.  Rule  XII  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"5.  Whenever  the  Majority  Leader,  with 
concurrence  of  the  Minority  Leader,  shall 
determine,  the  names  and  Senators  voting 
upon  any  roll  call  shall  be  recorded  by  elec- 
tronic device.  Senators  shall  have  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  beginning  of 
the  roll  call  to  have  their  vote  recorded. 

"6.  The  Majority  Leader,  with  concur- 
rence of  the  Minority  Leader,  may  an- 
nounced that  any  recorded  vote  that  is 
scheduled  to  or  does  occur  Immediately 
after  another  recorded  vote  shiU  be  no 
longer  than  five  minutes  in  duration.". 

Sec  13.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  aftei  ■4";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(b)  If  a  point  of  order  is  made  by  any 
Senator  against  an  amendment  to  a  general 
appropriations  bill  on  the  ground  that  such 
amendment  proposes  general  legislation  or 
proposes  a  limitation  or  restriction  not  au- 
thorized by  law  and  is  to  take  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  happening  of  a  con- 
tingency, it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  raise  the 
defense  of  germaneness  unless  there  is 
House  legislative  language  on  that  subject 
contained  in  the  bill.". 

Sec.  14.  Rule  XVII.  par.  5.  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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"5.  Any  measure  or  matter  reported  by 
any  standing  committee  shall  not  t>e  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  unless  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least  two 
calendar  days  (excluding  Sundays  smd  legal 
holidays)  prior  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  matter.  If  hearings  have  been 
held  on  any  such  measure  or  matter  so  re- 
ported, the  committee  reporting  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  have  such  hearings  printed  and 
available  for  distribution  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  prior  to  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  or  matter  in  the  Senate.  This 
paragraph— 

"(1)  may  be  waived  by  Joint  agreement  of 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  and 

"(2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress,  and 

"(B)  any  executive  decision,  determina- 
tion, or  action  which  would  become,  or  con- 
tinue to  be,  effective  unless  disapproved  or 
otherwise  invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress.". 

Sec.  15.  Rule  XV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Motions"  in  the 
caption  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "ger- 
maneness"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"6.  (a)  At  any  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bill  or  resolution,  it  shall  twice  be 
in  order  during  a  calendar  day  to  wave  that 
no  amendment,  other  than  the  reported 
committee  amendments,  which  is  not  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  subject 
matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, shall  thereafter  be  in  order.  The 
motion  shall  \x  privileged  and  shall  be  de- 
cided after  one  hour  of  debate,  without  in- 
tervening action,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  or  their  designees. 

"(b)  If  1  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  Is  agreed  to  by  an  affirmative  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  then  any  floor  amendment  not  al- 
ready agreed  to  (except  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  which  reported  the 
bill  or  resolution)  which  is  not  germane  or 
relevant  to  the  bill  or  resolution,  or  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill  or 
resolution,  shall  not  be  in  order. 

"(c)  When  a  motion  made  under  subpara- 
graph (a)  has  been  agreed  to  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (b)  with  respect  to  a  bill  or 
resolution,  points  of  order  wi'h  respect  to 
questions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
amendments  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  except  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
may  entertain  debate  for  his  own  guidance 
prior  to  ruling  on  the  point  of  order.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer on  such  points  of  order  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

"(d)  Whenever  an  appeal  is  taken  from  a 
decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  of  an  amendment, 
or  whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  submits 
the  question  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Senate,  the  vote  nec- 
essary to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  or  hold  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  shall  be  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting.  No  amendment 
proposing  sense  of  the  Senate  or  sense  of 


the  Congress  language  that  does  not  direct- 
ly relate  to  the  measure  or  matter  before 
the  Senate  shall  be  considered  germane.". 

Sec.  16.  Paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Rule  II  or  Rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  six- 
teen Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate 
upon  any  measure,  motion,  other  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfin- 
ished business,  is  presented  to  the  Senate, 
the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall  at  once 
state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and  one 
hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  follow- 
ing calendar  day  but  two.  he  shall  lay  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct  that 
the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  ascer- 
tainment that  a  quorum  is  present,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall,  without  debate,  submit 
to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  the 
question. 

"Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  two-thirds  of  tne  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting— except  on  a  meas- 
ure or  motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules,  in 
which  case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote 
shall  \x  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn— then  said  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before  the 
Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall  be 
the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  business  until  disposed  of. 

"Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  proposed  after  the  vote  to 
bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  it  had 
been  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Journal 
Clerk  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  if  a  com- 
plete substitute,  and  by  1  o'clock  p.m.  two 
days  following  the  filing  of  the  cloture 
motion  if  an  amendment  in  the  first  degree, 
or  beginning  of  the  cloture  vote  if  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree.  No  dilato- 
ry motion,  or  dilatory  amendment,  or 
amendment  not  germane  shall  be  in  order. 
Points  of  order,  including  questions  of  rel- 
evancy, and  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Presiding  Officer,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate.  Whenever  an  appeal  !s  taken  under 
this  rule  from  a  decision  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  on  the  question  of  germaneness  of 
an  amendment,  the  vote  necessary  to  over- 
turn the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall  be  two-thirds  of  the  Senators,  present 
and  voting. 

"After  no  more  than  twenty  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  on  which  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers or  their  designees,  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
ceed, without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  all  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  call  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  Imme- 
diately before  the  final  vote  begins. 

"If,  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  invoked, 
amendments  which  were  in  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  be  in  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  lineation  and 
pagination. 


"No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise.". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


AGRICULTURE,  FOOD.  TRADE, 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 


PRESSLER  (AND  ABDNOR) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  886 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abdnor)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1714)  to  expand  export 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities,  provide  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  continue  food  assist- 
ance to  low-income  households,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  459.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

IMPORTATION  or  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT 

Sec.  1927.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  (20  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit  the  Im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of— 

"(1)  any  livestock,  or 

"(2)  any  carcass,  meat,  or  meat  products 
of  any  livestock, 

if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  live- 
stock may  have  been  administered  any  drug 
(including  any  antibiotic  drug)  which  has 
been  banned  for  use  in  livestock  In  the 
United  SUtes;  Provided.  That 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  resi- 
dues of  that  particular  drug  (including  any 
antibiotic  drug)  threaten  the  health  and 
safety  of  U.S.  consumers; 

""(B)  the  use  of  that  particular  drug  (In- 
cluding any  antibiotic  drug)  gives  foreign 
producers  of  livestock  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  over  U.S.  producers.". 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  887 

Mr.  PRESSLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  130,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

STUDY  or  OAT  IMPORTS 

Sec  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  impact  on  do- 
mestic farm  programs  of  the  increased  im- 
portation of  oats  into  the  United  States. 

(b)  By  no  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  the  study  conducted  under  sut>sec- 
tion  (a). 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NOS.  888 
AND  889 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      PRESSLER      submitted      two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as 
follows: 
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Amendment  No.  888 

On  page  114.  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)  The  established  price  for  corn  shall 
be  not  less  than— 

"(I)  $3.13  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
corn  not  in  excess  of  10.000  bushels, 

"(ID  $2.98  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
corn  in  excess  of  10.001  bushels,  but  not  in 
excess  of  20.000  bushels,  and 

"(HI)  $2.83  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
corn  in  excess  of  20.001  bushels.". 

On  page  88.  strike  out  lines  18  through  23 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)  The  established  price  for  wheat  shall 
not  be  less  than— 

"(I)  $4.48  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  not  in  excess  of  7.500  bushels. 

"•(II)  $4.33  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  in  excess  of  7.501  bushels,  but  not  in 
excess  of  15,000  bushels,  and 

"(III)  $4.18  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  in  excess  of  15,001  bushels."'. 

Amendment  No.  889 

At  the  end  of  section  206.  after  line  20. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  207.  For  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321 
et  seq.).  any  food  which  is  an  imitation  of 
cheese  and  which  does  not  comply  with  any 
standard  of  identity  in  effect  under  section 
401  of  such  Act  for  any  cheese  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  misbranded  if  its  label  con- 
tains the  word  ""cheese". 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  890 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  459,  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

TRANSrER  or  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  STORED 
IN  WAREHOUSES 

Sec  .  Section  17  of  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  (7  U.S.C.  259)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ""That"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  if  a  warehouseman  lacks 
sufficient  space  to  store  the  agricultural 
products  of  all  depositors  in  a  licensed  ware- 
house, the  warehouseman  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  transfer  stored  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  which  receipts  have  or  have  not 
been  issued  out  of  such  warehouse  to  an- 
other licensed  warehouse  for  continued  stor- 
age. 

"(2)  The  warehouseman  of  a  licensed 
warehouse  to  which  agricultural  products 
have  t)een  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  deliver  to  the  rightful  owner  of  such 
products,  on  request,  at  the  licensed  ware- 
house where  first  deposited,  such  products 
in  the  amount,  and  of  the  kind,  quality,  and 
grade,  called  for  by  the  receipts  or  other  evi- 
dence of  storage  of  such  owner."'. 


MATTINGLY  (AND  NICKLES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  891 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NicKLES)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  30  of  the  bill,  strike  lines  16 
through  line  24.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


the  following:  "Corporation  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
make  available  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  a  quantity  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts owned  by  the  Corporation  with  a 
market  value  at  the  time  of  such  request  of 
at  least  $300,000,000  for  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  in  acquiring  petroleum  prod- 
ucts (including  crude  oil)  produced  abroad 
for  placement  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  through  an  exchange  of  such  agri- 
cultural products.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  each  such  exchange  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided 
That  if  the  volume  of  agricultural  products 
to  be  exchanged  has  a  value  in  excess  of  the 
then  established  market  price  of  the  petro- 
leum products  (including  crude  oil)  acquired 
by  such  exchange,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  require  as  a  part  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  exchange  that  the 
party  or  entity  providing  such  petroleum 
products  shall  agree  to  purchase,  within  six 
months  following  the  exchange,  current- 
crop  commodities  or  value-added  food  prod- 
ucts from  United  States  producers  or  proc- 
essors in  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  commodities  received  in  the  exchange 
and  the  market  price  of  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts acquired  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  in  such  transaction.". 


GORE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  892 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Grassley)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  459.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

TOBACCO  PESTICIDE  RESIDUES 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  213  of  the  Dairy  and 
Tobacco  Adjustment  Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C. 
51  Ir)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"■(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  tobacco  offered  for  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certification  by  the  importer,  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe,  that  the  tobacco  has  not 
been  produced  or  processed  with  the  use  of 
a  pesticide  that  is  not  registered  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act  (7  U.S.C.  135  et  seq.). 

""(2)  Any  tobacco  that  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  to  such  extent  and  at 
such  times  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate, shall  sample  and  test  tobacco  of- 
fered for  importation  on  entry  into  the 
United  States  to  determine  whether  that  to- 
bacco conforms  with  the  certification  re- 
quired under  this  subsection. 

""(4)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  that  domestically  produced  tobacco 
is  subject  to  suljstantially  the  same  require- 
ments with  respect  to  residues  of  any  pesti- 
cide as  apply  to  tobacco  offered  for  importa- 
tion. 

""(5)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  Flue-cured  or 
Burley  tobacco  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  such  tobacco  may  not 
be  moved  in  commerce  among  the  States 
and  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  Secretary. 


"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to 
tobacco  produced  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  that  receives  price 
support  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)  or  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et 
seq.).". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
213(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""such  subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  section". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  213(d) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
subsection  (e)"  after  'subsection  (a)(1)". 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO.  893 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  445,  beginning  on  line  10.  strike 
out  the  comma  after  "57,067,300"  and  all 
that  follows  through  ""necessary"  on  line  12. 


ANDRE'WS  AMENDMENT  NO.  894 

Mr.  ANDREWS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  EXEMPT  REA  FI- 
NANCED ELECTRIC  AND  TEIXPHONE  SYSTEMS 
FROM  ELIGIBILITY  RESTRICTIONS  ON  BORROW- 
ING FROM  THE  BANKS  FOR  COOPERATIVES 

Sec  .  Section  3.8  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
Of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2129)  is  amended  by- 

(1)  inserting  "'(1)"  immediately  l)efore 
"Any  association'";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (2)  as  follows: 

""(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  cooperatives  and  other  entities 
which  have  received  a  loan,  loan  commit- 
ment, or  loan  guarantee  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  or  a  loan  or 
loan  commitment  from  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank,  or  which  have  been  certified 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  to  be  eligible  for  such 
a  loan,  loan  commitment,  or  loan  guarantee, 
ana  sutxsidiaries  of  such  cooperatives  or 
other  entities,  shall  also  be  eligible  to 
borrow  from  a  bank  for  cooperatives." 


KASSEBAUM-DOLE  AMENDMENT 
NO.  895 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Dou:)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1714,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  459,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 
STANDARDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

Sec  .  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1006 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981  (7 
U.S.C.  4102(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•"(c)  A  person  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  for  one  or  more  terms.". 

(b)  Section  1014  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
4110)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"1989". 


KASSEBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  896 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Nickles,  and  Mr.  Boren) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1714,  supra,  as  follows: 
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On  page  459,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

NEW  GRAIN  CLASSiriCATIONS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  direct  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service  and  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice to  cooperate  in  developing  new  means  of 
establishing  grain  classificrt'ons  taking  into 
account  characteristics  other  than  those  vis- 
ually evident. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate, 
semiannually,  with  the  first  report  due  not 
later  than  December  31,  1985,  on  the  status 
of  cooperative  efforts  required  under  sub- 
section (a),  as  such  efforts  relate  to  more  ac- 
curately classifying  types  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  currently  in  use. 


HATCH-KENNEDY  AMENDMENT 
NO.  897 

Mr.  HELMS  for  Mr.  Hatch  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kennedy)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  'he  bill  S.  1714.  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  311.  line  21.  insert  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  312,  line  1,  insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  312.  line  4,  Insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  312.  line  8.  insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  312,  line  9.  insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  312.  line  11,  strike  out  "the  Secre- 
tary considers"  and  insert  "such  Secretaries 
consider". 

On  page  312,  line  13,  strike  out  "Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee"  and  insert 
"Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees". 

On  page  312,  line  14,  insert  "and  Energy 
and  Commerce"  after  "Agriculture". 

On  page  312.  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out 
"Committee"  and  insert  "Committees". 

On  page  312,  line  15,  insert  "and  Labor 
and  Huinan  Resources"  after  "Forestry". 

On  page  312,  line  16,  strike  out  "Secre- 
tary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereo'  "Secretar- 
ies". 


HATCH-KENNEDY  AMENDMENT 
NO.  898 

Mr.  HELMS  for  Mr.  Hatch  (for  aim- 
self  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1714.  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  310,  line  10,  insert  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  310,  line  16,  insert  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  HeaUh  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  310,  line  19.  Insert  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  311.  line  2,  insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  bciore 
the  period. 


On  page  311.  line  3.  insert  "and  the  Secre- 
tay  of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
"Secretary". 

On  page  311.  line  5.  strike  out  "the  Secre- 
tary considers"  and  insert  "such  Secretaries 
consider". 

On  page  311.  line  8.  strike  out  "Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee"  and  Insert 
"Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees". 

On  page  311.  line  9,  insert  "and  Energy 
and  Commerce"  after  "Agriculture". 

On  page  311.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out 
"Committee"  and  insert  "Committees". 

On  page  311.  line  10,  Insert  "and  Labor 
and  Human  Resources"  after  "Forestry". 

On  page  311,  line  11,  insert  "and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  after 
■Secretary". 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NOS.  899 
THROUGH  903 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ABDNOR  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  899 

On  page  459.  tietween  lines  18  and  19. 
Insert  the  following  new  subtitle: 

Subtitle  D— Grain  Inspection 
grain  standards 

Sec  1930.  Section  4  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  <7  tJ.S.C.  76)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

•(c)  If  the  Government  of  any  country  re- 
quests that  moisture  content  remain  a  crite- 
rion in  the  offi''ial  grade  designations  of 
grain,  such  criterion  shall  be  included  in  de- 
termining the  official  grade  designation  of 
grain  shipped  to  such  country. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  regula- 
tions establishing  a  new  grade  for  each  type 
of  grain  that  exceec's  the  standards  in  effect 
on  September  30,  1985,  for  United  States 
No.  1  grade  of  such  grain.". 

IMPROVED  QUALITY  STANDARDS  TOR  EXPORTED 
GRAIN 

Sec  1931.  Section  6  of  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  78)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3), 
to  protect  the  quality  of  grain  exported 
from  the  United  States— 

"(A)  no  dockage  or  foreign  material  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited'  to  dust  or  particles 
of  whatever  origin)  once  removed  from 
grain  shall  be  recombined  with  any  grain  if 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  recombined 
product  may  be  exported  from  the  United 
States:  and 

"(B)  no  dockage  or  foreign  material  of  any 
origin  may  be  added  to  any  grain  that  may 
be  exported  if  the  result  will  reduce  the 
ability  of  the  grain  to  resist  spoilage. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit— 

"(A)  the  treatment  of  grain  to  suppress, 
destroy,  or  prevent  Insects  and  fungi  Injuri- 
ous to  stored  grain: 

"(B)  the  export  of  dockage  or  foreign  ma- 
terial removed  from  grain  If  such  dockage  or 
foreign  material  is  pelletlzed  or  a  part  of  a 
processed  ration  for  livestock,  poultry,  or 
fish  and  is  exported  separately  and  uncotn- 
blned  with  any  whole  grain: 

"(J)  the  blending  of  grain  with  similar 
grain  of  a  different  grade  to  adjust  the  qual- 
ity of  the  resulting  mixture. 


"(D)  the  addition  to  grain  of  confetti,  or 
any  other  material  that  serves  the  same 
purpose,  in  an  amount  necessary  to  facili- 
tate identification  of  ownership  or  origin  of 
a  particular  lot  of  grain:  and 

"(E)  the  addition  of  any  uther  foreign  ma- 
terial that  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  In  the  Interest  of  grain  producers 
and  to  be  neutral  or  constructive  in  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  protecting  the  quality  of 
grain  exported  from  the  United  States. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  adjustment  of  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  grain  that  may  be  exported  Is  per- 
mitted by  the  blending  of  such  grain  with  i 
similar  grain  of  different  moisture  content 
if  the  difference  between  the  moisture  con- 
tents of  the  grains  being  blended  does  not 
exceed  4  percent. 

"(B)  The  addition  of  water  to  grain  that 
may  be  exported  is  prohibited  except  by 
aeration  of  such  grain  with  natural  air.". 

NEW  GRAIN  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sec.  1932.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shJill  direct  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion Service  and  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  to  cooperate  in  developing  new 
means  of  establishing  grain  classifications 
taking  into  account  characteristics  other 
than  those  visually  evident. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1985,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  the 
status  of  cooperative  efforts  required  under 
subsection  (a),  as  such  efforts  relate  to  more 
ttccurately  classifying  types  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  currently  In  use. 

/»JiENOMENT  No.  900 
On  page  459,  between  lines  18  and  19,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

RESTRICTION  ON  PUBLICATION  OF  CROP  AND 
LIVESTOCK  REPORT3 

Sec.  1927.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  not,  more  than  once  during  any  consec- 
utive twelve-month  period,  publish  or  other- 
wise provide  for  the  public  dissemination  of 
any  information  which  projects  or  forecasts 
the  supply,  demand,  or  price  for  any  par- 
ticular agricultural  commodity. 

AMENDMENT  No.  901 

On  page  376,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  20  on  page  377 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  1718.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  methods  to  ensure  the  availability 
of  adequate  credit,  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions,  for  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Gover- 
nor 01  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  the  financial  circumstances 
relative  to  both  lenders  and  borrowers  of 
farm  credit:  and 

(2)  evaluate  the  structure,  performance, 
and  conQuct  of  the  Parm  Credit  System. 

(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  submit  to 

he  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives H  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  provided  for  in  this  section  to- 
gether with  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations for  providing  a  sound  and  reasona- 


ble credit  program  for  farmers  as  the  Gover- 
nor considers  appropriate. 

Amendment  No.  902 

On  page  71,  line  22.  strike  out  "one"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

On  page  80.  line  5,  strike  out  "one"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

Amendment  No.  903 

On  page  13.  line  10.  Insert  "(1)"  after 
•(b)". 

On  page  13.  line  13,  insert  •'(adjusted  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2))"  after 
$5,000.000,000'. 

On  page  13.  Ijetween  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  The  minimum  amount  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  make  avail- 
able in  credit  guarantees  under  Its  export 
credit  guarantee  program  for  short-term 
credit  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  October 
1.  1986  by  such  amount  as  Is  necessary  to  re- 
flect any  increase  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  in  the  exchange  rate  of  the 
United  States  dollar  against  other  major 
currencies  (as  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury). Such  an  adjustment  shall  also  be  made 
on  October  1,  1987,  October  1,  1988,  and  on 
October  1,  1989.  to  reflect  any  increase  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  such  exchange 
rate  and  the  adjustment  on  each  such  date 
shall  l)e  cumulative  from  the  adjustment 
made  the  preceding  year. 


DOLE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  904 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Phoxmire,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Durenberger, 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  and  Mr. 
Mattingly)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1714.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

TITLE     .—AMENDMENTS  TO  ANIMAL 
WELFARE  ACT 

Sec  .  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Im- 
proved Standards  for  Laboratory  Animals 
Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec     .  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  use  of  animals  is  instrumental  in 
certain  research  and  education  for  advanc- 
ing knowledge  of  cures  and  treatments  for 
diseases  and  injuries  which  afflict  both 
humans  and  animals: 

(2)  methods  of  testing  that  do  not  use  ani- 
mals are  being  and  continue  to  be  developed 
which  are  faster,  less  expensive,  and  more 
accurate  than  traditional  animal  experl- 
menUs  for  some  purposes  and  further  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  the  development  of  Lhese 
methods  of  testing: 

(3)  measures  which  eliminate  or  minimize 
the  unnscessary  duplication  of  experiments 
on  animals  can  result  in  more  productive 
use  of  Federal  funds:  and 


(4)  measure  which  help  meet  the  public 
concern  for  laboratory  animal  care  and 
treatment  are  important  in  assuring  that  re- 
search will  continue  to  progress. 

STANDARDS  AND  CERTIFICATION  PROCESS 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2143)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (h), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

••(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
standards  to  govern  the  humane  handling, 
care,  treatment,  and  transportation  of  ani- 
mals by  dealers,  research  facilities,  and  ex- 
hibitors. 

"(2)  The  standards  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include  requirements— 

"(A)  for  handling,  housing,  feeding,  water- 
ing, sanitation,  ventilation,  shelter  from  ex- 
tremes of  weather  and  temperatures,  ade- 
quate veterinary  care,  and  separation  by 
species  where  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
for  humane  handling,  care,  or  treatment  of 
animals:  and 

■•(B)  for  exercise  of  dogs  and  primates. 

••(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall,  with  respect  to  animals 
in  research  facilities,  include  requirements— 

••(A)  for  animal  care,  treatment,  and  prac- 
tices in  experimental  procedures  to  ensure 
that  animal  pain  and  distress  are  minimized, 
including  adequate  veterinary  care  with  the 
appropriate  use  of  anesthetic,  analgesic, 
tranquilizing  drugs,  or  euthanasia: 

••(B)  that  the  principal  investigator  con- 
siders alternatives  to  any  procedure  likely  to 
produce  pain  to  or  distress  in  an  experimen- 
tal animal: 

••(C)  in  any  practice  which  could  cause 
pain  to  animals— 

••(1)  that  a  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  is 
consulted  in  the  planning  of  such  proce- 
dures: 

•'(11)  for  the  use  of  tranquilizers,  analge- 
sics, and  anesthetics: 

"(ill)  for  pre-surglcal  and  post-surgical 
care  by  laboratory  workers  in  accordance 
with  established  veterinary  medical  and 
nursing  procedures; 

"(iv)  against  the  use  of  paralytics  without 
anesthesia:  and 

"(v)  that  the  wltholdlng  of  tranquilizers, 
anesthesia,  analgesia,  or  euthanasia  when 
scientifically  necessary  shPll  continue  for 
only  the  necessary  period  of  time; 

■•(D)  that  no  animal  Is  used  In  more  than 
one  major  operative  experln.ent  from  which 
It  Is  allowed  to  recover  except  In  cases  of— 

"(1)  scientific  necessity:  or 

"(ID  other  special  circumstances  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(E)  that  exceptions  to  such  standards 
may  be  made  only  when  specified  by  re- 
search protocol  and  that  any  such  exception 
shall  be  detailed  and  justified  in  a  report 
outlined  under  paragraph  (7)  and  filed  with 
the  Institutional  Animal  Committee.". 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  as  paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  designating  the  fifth  sentence  as 
paragraph  (5):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to 
the  deslgi.,  outlines,  or  guidelines  of  actual 
research  or  experimentation  by  a  research 


facility:  Provided,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
require  every  research  facility  to  show  that 
professionally  acceptable  standards  govern- 
ing the  care,  treatment,  and  practices  on 
animals  are  being  followed  by  the  research 
facility  during  research  and  experimenta- 
tion. 

"(7)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  at 
least  Euinually.  every  research  facility  to 
report  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
being  followed. 

••(B)  In  complying  w^ith  subparagraph  (A), 
the  research  facility  shall  provide— 

•■(i)  the  details  of  any  procedure  which 
was  likely  to  produce  pain  or  distress  In  any 
animal  and  assurances  demonstrating  that 
the  principal  Investigator  considered  alter- 
natives to  those  procedures: 

"(11)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  facility  is  adhering  to  the 
standards  described  in  this  section;  and 

•■(ill)  an  explanation  for  any  deviation 
from  the  standards  promulgated  undei  this 
section. 

••(8)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  any 
state  (or  a  political  subdivision  of  such 
State)  from  promulgating  standards  In  addi- 
tion to  those  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (1).". 

(c)  Section  13  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

•■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
each  research  facility  establish  at  least  one 
Institutional  Animal  Committee.  E^h  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  each  such  research  facility 
and  shall  be  composed  of  not  fewer  than 
three  members.  Such  members  shall  possess 
sufficient  ability  to  assess  animal  care, 
treatment,  and  practices  In  experimental  re- 
search as  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  re- 
search facility  and  shall  represent  society's 
concerns  regarding  the  welfare  of  animal 
subjects  used  in  such  facility.  Of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee— 

"(A)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine; 

"(B)  at  least  one  member  shall  not  be  af- 
filiated in  any  way  with  such  facility  other 
than  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  the  immediate  family  of 
a  person  who  is  affiliated  with  such  facility. 
and  shall  be  charged  with  primary  responsi- 
bility for  representing  society's  concerns  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  the  animal  subjects; 
and 

••(C)  In  those  cases  where  the  Conwnlttee 
consists  of  more  than  three  members,  not 
more  than  three  members  shall  be  from  the 
same  administrative  imit  of  such  facility. 

•'(2)  A  quorum  shall  be  required  for  all 
formal  actions  of  the  Committee,  Including 
Inspections  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  The  Committee  shall  inspect  at  least 
semlaiuiually  all  animal  study  areas  and 
animal  facilities  of  such  research  facility 
and  review  as  part  of  the  inspection— 

"(A)  practices  involving  pain  to  animals, 
and 

••(B)  the  condition  of  animals, 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  that  pain  and  distress  to  ani- 
mals Is  minimized.  Exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirement of  Inspection  .'  such  study  areas 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  if  animals 
are  studied  in  their  natural  environment 
and  the  study  area  is  prohibitive  to  easy 
access.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  research  facilities  to  grant 
access  to  Institutional  Animal  Committees 
during  Inspections  to  any  area  in  which  re- 
search is  being  conducted  involving  confi- 
dential or  proprietary  Information,  which 
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would  be  subject  to  compromise  or  inadvert- 
ent disclosure.  Such  exclusion  shall  not  pre- 
clude access  ot  USDA  inspectors.  Instances 
of  excluding  Institutional  Animal  Commit- 
tees from  access  to  a  facility's  confidential 
or  proprietary  research  shall  be  reported  by 
the  facility  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  facility's  annual  report  and  included 
in  the  records  of  the  Institutional  Animal 
Committee. 

"(4)(A)  The  Committee  shall  file  an  in- 
spection certification  report  of  each  inspec- 
tion at  the  research  facility.  Such  report 
shall- 

"(i)  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee members  involved  in  the  inspection; 

'(ii)  include  reports  of  any  violation  of  the 
standards  promulgated,  or  assurances  re- 
quired, by  the  Secretary,  including  any  defi- 
cient conditions  of  animal  care  or  treat- 
ment, any  deviations  of  research  practices 
from  originally  approved  proposals  that  ad- 
versely affect  animal  welfare,  any  notifica- 
tion to  the  facility  regarding  such  condi- 
tions, and  any  corrections  made  thereafter: 

••(iii)  include  any  minority  views  of  the 
Committee:  and 

"(iv)  include  any  other  information  perti- 
nent to  the  activities  of  the  Committee. 

"(B)  Such  report  shall  remain  on  file  for 
at  least  three  years  at  the  research  facility 
and  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  any 
funding  Federal  agency. 

■■(C)  In  order  to  give  the  research  facility 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  deficiencies  or 
deviations  discovered  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (3).  the  Committee  shall  notify  the 
administrative  representative  of  the  re- 
search facility  of  any  deficiencies  or  devi- 
ations from  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If. 
after  notification  and  an  opportunity  for 
correction,  such  deficiencies  or  deviations 
remain  uncorrected,  the  Committee  shall 
notify  (in  writing)  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  funding  Feder- 
al agency  of  such  deficiencies  or  deviations. 

■'(5)  The  inspection  results  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Department  of  Agriculture  inspec- 
tors for  review  during  inspections.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  inspectors  shall  for- 
ward any  Committee  inspection  records 
which  include  reports  of  uncorrected  defi- 
ciencies or  deviations  to  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  any  funding 
Federal  agency  of  the  project  with  respect 
to  which  such  uncorrected  deficiencies  and 
deviations  occurred. 

■■(c)(1)  The  research  facility  shall  provide 
for  annual  training  for  scientists,  animal 
technicians,  and  other  personnel  involved 
with  animal  care  and  treatment  in  such  fa- 
cility. Such  training  shall  include  instruc- 
tion on— 

"(A)  the  humane  practice  of  animal  main- 
tenance and  experimentation: 

■'(B)  research  or  testing  methods  that 
minimize  or  eliminate  the  use  of  animals  or 
limit  animal  pain  or  distress:  and 

■■(C)  utilization  of  the  information  service 
at  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (d). 

■■(2)  Research  facilities  shall  inform  their 
employees  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
shall  inform  such  employees  to  report  any 
violations  of  such  provisions.  Any  such  em- 
ployee may  not  be  discriminated  against  on 
grounds  that  such  employee  reported  a  vio- 
lation of  such  provisions. 

■•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  in- 
formation service  at  the  National  Agricul- 


tural Library.  Such  service  shall,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
provide  information— 
■■(1)  pertinent  to  employee  training: 
■■(2)  which  could  prevent  unintended  du- 
plication of  animal  experimentation  as  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  the  research  facili- 
ty: and 

■■(3)  on  improved  methods  of  animal  ex- 
perimentation, including  methods  which 
could— 
'■(A)  reduce  or  replace  animal  use:  and 
'■(B)  minimize  pain  and  distress  to  ani- 
mals, such  as  anesthetic  and  analgesic  pro- 
cedures. 

■■(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  funding  Fed- 
eral agency  determines  that  conditions  of 
animal  care,  treatment,  or  practice  in  a  par- 
ticular project  have  not  been  in  compliance 
with  standards  promulgated  under  this  Act. 
despite  notification  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
funding  Federal  agency  to  the  research  fa- 
cility and  an  opportunity  for  correction, 
such  agency  shall  suspend  or  revoke  Federal 
support  for  the  project.  Any  research  facili- 
ty losing  Federal  support  as  a  result  of  ac 
tions  taken  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  as  provided  in 
sections  701  through  706  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.". 

INSPECTIONS 

Sec.  .  Section  16(a)  of  the  Animal  Wei 
fare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2146(a))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  shall  inspect  each  re- 
search facility  at  least  once  each  year  and, 
in  the  case  of  deficiencies  or  deviations  from 
the  standards  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
shall  conduct  such  follow-up  inspections  as 
may  be  necessary  until  all  deficiencies  or  de- 
viations from  such  standards  are  correct- 
ed.". 

PENALTY  FOR  RELEASE  OF  TRADE  SECRrTS 

Sec.  .  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2131-2156)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  section: 

"Sec  27.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
member  of  the  Institutional  Animal  Com- 
mittee to  release  any  confidential  informa- 
tion of  the  research  facility,  including  any 
information  that  concerns  or  relates  to— 

"(1)  the  trade  secrets,  processes,  oper- 
ations, style  of  work,  or  apparatus,  or 

"(2)  to  the  identity,  confidential  statistical 
data,  amount  or  source  of  any  income,  prof- 
its, losses,  or  expenditures  of  the  research 
facility. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  such  Committee— 

■■(1)  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  to  his  advan- 
tage, or 

■■(2)  to  reveal  to  any  other  person,  any  in- 
formation which  is  entitled  to  protection  ps 
confidential  information  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  Is 
punishable  by— 

"(1)  removal  from  such  Committee,  and 

"(2)(A)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or 

"(B)  if  such  violation  is  willful,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  three  years. 

"(d)  Any  person,  including  any  research 
facility,  injured  in  its  business  or  property 
by  reason  of  a  violation  of  this  section  may 
recover  all  actual  and  consequential  dam- 
ages sustained  by  such  person  and  the  cost 
of  the  suit  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  other  rights  that  any 


such  person  may  have,  nor  shall  subsection 
(d)  be  construed  to  limit  the  exercise  of  any 
such  rights  arising  out  of  or  relating  to  a 
violation  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).". 

INCREASED  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  THE 
ACT 

Sec.  .  Subsection  (b)  of  section  19  of  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2149(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"$1,000  for  each  such  violation"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500  for  each  such  vio- 
lation": and 

(2)  in  the  sixth  sentence  by  striking  out 
"$500  for  each  offense"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■$1,000  for  each  offense". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  use.  2132(e))  is  amended  by 
adding  after  "The  term  'research  facility' 
means"  the  following:  "each  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
states  which  uses  live  animals  for  research 
or  experimentation.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (f) 
through  (j)  as  subsections  (J)  through  (n), 
respectively  and  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (e)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
Executive  agency  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  with  respect  to  any  research  facility 
means  the  agency  from  which  the  research 
facility  receives  a  Federal  award  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  experimentation,  or  test- 
ing, involving  the  use  of  animals: 

""(g)  The  term  "Federal  award  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  experimentation,  or  test- 
ing, involving  the  use  of  animals'  means  any 
mechanism  (grant,  award,  loan,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement)  under  which  Feder- 
al funds  are  provided  to  support  the  con- 
duct of  such  research: 

""(h)  The  term  "quorum"  means  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  members: 

""(i)  The  term  "Committee"  means  the  In- 
stitutional Animal  Committee  established 
under  section  13(c):"'. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"animal"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 

defined  in  section  2(j)  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  use.  2132(J)),  as  redesignated 
by  sutwection  (b)  of  this  section. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  .  This  title  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 


SYMMS  (AND  NICKLES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  905 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  hinisclf  and  Mr. 
NicKLES)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  459,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

OPPOSITION  TO  MULTILATERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
FOREIGN  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec  927.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  instruct  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  the  Inter-American  In- 
vestment Corporation,  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund   to   use   the   voice   and   vote   of   the 


United  States  to  oppose  any  assistance  by 
these  institutions,  using  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  any 
provision  of  law.  for  the  production  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  for  export,  if— 

( 1 )  such  commodity  is  in  surplus  on  world 
markets:  and 

(2)  the  export  of  such  commodity  would 
cause  substantial  injury  to  the  United 
-States  producers  of  the  same,  similar,  or 
competing  commodity. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  of  payments  which  the 
United  States  may  make  to  the  paid-in  cap- 
ital of  an  international  financial  institution 
lescribed  in  subsection  (a)  during  any  cap- 
ital expansion  or  replenishment  of  such  in- 
stitution may  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
funds  which  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  for  paid-in  capital  under  such  expan- 
sion or  replenishment  minus  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  assistance  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  furnished  by  such  institution 
as  the  United  States  share  of  the  expansion 
or  replenishment  bears  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  expansion  or  replenishment. 

(2>(A)  The  aggregate  amount  of  assistance 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  the  amount 
of  assistance  furnished  by  an  international 
financial  institution  to  all  countries  during 
the  period  described  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(i)  to  support  the  production  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  for  export,  if— 

(I)  such  commodity  is  in  surplus  on  world 
markets:  and 

(II)  the  export  of  such  commodity  would 
cause  substantial  injury  to  the  United 
States  producers  of  the  same,  similar,  or 
competing  commodity:  and 

(ii)  to  subsidize  (other  than  under  clause 
li))  the  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  such  countries. 

(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  the  same  number  of  years  as 
the  capital  expansion  or  replenishment 
period,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
first  year  of  the  expansion  or  replenishment 
period. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii). 
the  term  ""subsidize"  is  used  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Agreement  on  Interpreta- 
tion and  Application  of  Articles  V.  X'VI,  and 
XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  the  annex  relating  thereto, 
done  at  Geneva  on  April  12,  1979. 

(4)  Any  funds  withheld  from  payment  to 
an  international  financial  institution  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  used  to  reduce 
the  public  debt  in  the  manner  specified  in 
section  3113  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 


from  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  foreclosure, 
forfeiture,  or  bankruptcy.". 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  906 
Mr.  ABDNOR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  459.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

EXCLUSION  OF  LIQUIDATION  PROCEEDS  FROM 
FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  COMPUTATIONS 

Sec  .  Section  482  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, promulgate  special  regulations  to 
permit,  in  the  computation  of  family  contri- 
butions for  the  programs  under  subpart  1  of 
part  A  and  part  B  of  this  title  for  any  aca- 
demic year  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1985.  the  exclusion  from  family  income  of 
any  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  farm  or  business 
assets  of  that  family  if  such  sale  results 


MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  907 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  MELCHER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

After  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
"■  "Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  use  of  animals  is  instrumental  in 
certain  research  and  education  for  advanc- 
ing knowledge  of  cures  and  treatment  for 
diseases  and  injuries  which  afflict  both 
humans  and  animals: 

(2)  methods  of  testing  that  do  not  use  ani- 
mals are  being  and  continue  to  be  developed 
which  are  faster,  less  expensive,  and  more 
accurate  than  traditional  animal  experi- 
ments for  some  purposes  and  further  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  the  development  of  these 
methods  of  testing: 

(3)  measures  which  eliminate  or  minimize 
the  unnecessary  duplication  of  experiments 
on  animals  can  result  in  more  productive 
use  of  Federal  funds:  and 

(4)  measures  which  help  meet  the  public 
concern  for  laboratory  animal  care  and 
treatment  are  important  in  assuring  that  re- 
search will  continue  to  progress."  " 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2134  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (h) 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

'(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  stand- 
ards to  govern  the  humane  handling,  care, 
treatment,  and  transportation  of  animals  by 
dealers,  research  facilities,  amd  exhibitors. 

(2)  The  standards  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  include  minimum  requirements— 

'(A)  for  handling,  housing,  feeding,  water- 
ing, sanitation,  ventilation,  shelter  from  ex- 
tremes of  weather  and  temperatures,  ade- 
quate veterinary  care,  and  separation  by 
species  where  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
for  humane  handling,  care,  or  treatment  of 
animals:  and 

•(B)  for  physical  environment  adequate  to 
promote  the  psychological  well-being  of  re- 
search animals,  particularly  primates,  in- 
cluding whatever  apparatus  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall,  with  respect  to  animals 
in  research  facilities,  include  requirements— 

"(A)  for  Emimal  care,  treatment,  and  prac- 
tices in  experimental  procedures  to  ensure 
that  animal  pain  and  distress  are  minimized, 
including  adequate  veterinary  care  with  the 
appropriate  use  of  anesthetic,  analgesic, 
tranquilizing  drugs,  or  euthanasia: 

■(B)  that  the  principal  investigator  consid- 
ers alternatives  to  any  procedure  likely  to 
produce  pain  to  or  distress  in  an  experimen- 
tal animal: 

■(C)  in  any  practice  which  could  cause 
pain  to  animals  (other  than  slight  or  mo- 
mentary pain)— 

(i)  that  a  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  is 
consulted  in  the  planning  of  such  proce- 
dures; 

(ii)  for  the  use  of  tranquilizers,  analgesics, 
and  anesthetics; 

(iii)  for  pre-surgical  and  post -surgical  care 
by  laboratory  workers  in  accordance  with 
established  veterinary  medical  and  nursing 
procedures; 


liv)  against  the  use  of  paralytics  without 
anesthesia;  and 

(v)  that  the  withholding  of  tranquilizers,  . 
anesthesia,  analgesia,  or  euthanasia  when 
scientifically   necessary  shall   continue   for 
only  the  necessary  period  of  time; 

■(D)  that  no  animal  is  used  in  more  than 
one  major  operative  experiment  from  which 
it  is  allowed  to  recover  except  in  cases  of— 

'(i)  scientific  necessity:  or 

■(ii)  other  special  circumstances  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  and 

■(E)  that  exceptions  to  such  standards 
may  be  made  only  when  specified  by  re- 
search protocol  and  that  any  such  exception 
shall  be  detailed  and  justified  in  a  report 
outlined  under  paragraph  (7).'. 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  as  paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  designating  the  filth  sentence  as 
paragraph  (5):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  promulgate, 
rules  regulations  or  orders  with  regard  to 
the  design,  outlines,  or  guidelines  of  su;tual 
research  or  experimentation  by  a  research 
facility  or  Federal  research  facility;  Provid- 
ed, that  the  Secretary  shall  require  every  re- 
search facility  to  show  that  professionally 
acceptable  standards  governing  the  care, 
treatment,  and  practices  on  animals  are 
being  followed  by  the  research  facility 
during  research  and  experimentation.  No 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  part  of  this  Act 
may  require  a  research  facility  to  disclose  to 
the  Institutional  Animal  Committee  during 
its  inspection  trade  secrets  or  commercial  or 
financial  information  which  is  privileged  or 
confidential. 

•(7)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  at 
least  ajinually,  every  research  facility  and 
Federal  research  facility  to  report  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  being  followed. 

■(B)  In  complying  with  subparagraph  (A), 
such  research  facilities  shall  provide— 

'(1)  the  details  of  any  procedure  which  was 
likely  to  produce  pain  or  distress  in  any 
animal  and  assurances  demonstrating  that 
the  principal  investigator  considered  alter- 
natives to  those  procedures; 

■(ii)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  facility  is  adhering  to  the 
standards  described  in  this  section;  and 

■(iii)  an  explanation  for  any  deviation 
from  the  standards  promulgated  imder  this 
section. 

(8)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  any 
State  (or  a  political  subdivision  of  such 
State)  from  promulgating  standards  in  addi- 
tion to  those  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (1).'. 

(c)  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

'(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
each  research  facility  establish  at  least  one 
Institutional  Animal  Committee.  Each  Insti- 
tutional Animal  Committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  such  research  facility  and  shall  be 
composed  of  not  fewer  than  three  members. 
Such  members  shall  possess  sufficient  abili- 
ty to  assess  animal  care,  treatment,  and 
practices  in  experimental  research  as  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  research  facility. 
Of  the  members  of  the  Institutional  Animal 
Committee— 

(A)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine: 
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'(B)  at  least  one  member  shall  not  be  af- 
filiated in  any  way  with  such  facility  other 
than  as  a  member  of  the  immediate  family 
of  a  person  who  is  affiliated  with  such  facili- 
ty, and  shall  represent  society's  concerns  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  the  animal  subjects: 
and 

'(C)  in  those  cases  where  the  Institutional 
Animal  Committee  consists  of  more  than 
three  members,  not  more  than  three  mem- 
bers shall  be  from  the  same  administrative 
unit  of  such  facility. 

'(2)  A  quorum  shall  be  required  for  all 
formal  actions  of  the  Institutional  Animal 
Committee,  including  inspections  under 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  Institutional  Animal  Committee 
shall  inspect  at  least  semiannually  all 
animal  study  areas  and  animal  facilities  of 
such  research  facility  and  review  as  part  of 
the  inspection— 

(A)  practices  Involving  pain  to  animals, 
and 

'(B)  the  condition  of  animals, 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  that  pain  and  distress  to  ani- 
mals is  minimized.  Exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirement of  inspection  of  such  study  areas 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  if  animals 
are  studied  in  their  natural  environment 
and  the  study  area  is  prohibitive  to  easy 
access. 

•(4)(A)  The  Institutional  Animal  Commit- 
tee shall  file  an  inspection  certification 
report  of  each  inspection  at  the  research  fa- 
cility. Such  report  shall— 

'(i)  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Institu- 
tional Animal  Committee  members  involved 
in  the  inspection; 

(ii)  include  reports  of  any  violation  of  the 
standards  promulgated,  or  assurances  re- 
quired, by  the  Secretary,  including  any  defi- 
cient conditions  of  animal  care  or  treat- 
ment, any  deviations  of  research  practices 
from  originally  approved  proposals  that  ad- 
versely affect  animal  welfare,  any  notifica- 
tion to  the  facility  regarding  such  condi- 
tions and  any  corrections  made  thereafter: 

'(iii)  include  any  minority  views  of  the  In- 
stitutional Animal  Committee:  and 

'(iv)  include  any  other  information  perti- 
nent to  the  activities  of  the  Institutional 
Animal  Committee. 

■(B)  Such  report  shall  remain  on  file  for  at 
least  three  years  at  the  research  facility  and 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  any 
funding  Federal  agency. 

'(C)  In  order  to  give  the  research  facility 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  deficiencies  or 
deviations  discovered  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (3),  the  Institutional  Animal  Commit- 
tee shall  notify  the  administrative  repre- 
sentative of  the  research  facility  of  any  defi- 
ciencies or  deviations  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  If.  after  notification  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  correction,  such  deficiencies  or 
deviations  remain  uncorrected,  the  Institu- 
tional Animal  Committee  shall  notify  (in 
writing)  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  funding  Federal  agency  of 
such  deficiencies  or  deviations. 

(5)  The  inspection  results  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Department  of  Agriculture  inspec- 
tors for  review  during  inspections.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  inspectors  shall  for- 
ward any  Institutional  Animal  Committee 
inspection  records  which  include  reports  of 
uncorrected  deficiencies  or  deviations  to  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
and   any    funding    Federal    agency    of    the 


project  with  respect  to  which  such  uncor- 
rected deficiencies  and  deviations  occurred. 

■(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  Federal  research  fa- 
cilities, a  Federal  Institutional  Animal  Com- 
mittee shall  be  established  and  shall  have 
the  same  composition  and  responsibilities 
outlined  in  subsection  <b),  except  that  the 
Federal  Institutional  Animal  Committee 
shall  report  deficiencies  or  deviations  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  conducting  the 
research  rather  than  to  the  Animal  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  head  of  the  Feder- 
al agency  conducting  the  research  shall  be 
responsible  for— 

(A)  all  corrective  action  to  be  taken  at  the 
facility:  and 

■(B)  the  granting  of  all  exceptions  to  in- 
spection prottKol. 

■(d)(1)  Each  research  facility  shall  provide 
for  annual  training  for  scientists,  animal 
technicians,  and  other  personnel  involved 
with  animal  technicians,  and  other  person- 
nel involved  with  animal  care  and  treatment 
in  such  facility.  Such  training  shall  include 
instruction  on— 

(A)  the  humane  practice  of  animal  main- 
tenance and  experimentation: 

■(B)  research  or  testing  methods  that  min- 
imize or  eliminate  the  use  of  animals  or 
limit  animal  pain  or  distress:  and 

■(C)  utilization  of  the  information  service 
at  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Every  research  facilities  shall  inform 
their  employees  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  shall  inform  such  employees  to  report 
any  violations  of  such  provisions.  Any  such 
employee  may  not  be  discriminated  against 
on  grounds  that  such  employee  reported  a 
violation  of  such  provisions. 

■(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  In- 
formation service  at  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library.  Such  service  shall,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
provide  information— 

(A)  pertinent  to  employee  training; 

■(B)  which  could  prevent  unintended  du- 
plication of  animal  experimentation  as  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  the  research  facili- 
ty; and 

■(C)  on  improved  methods  of  animal  ex- 
perimentation, including  methods  which 
could— 

■(i)  reduce  or  replace  animal  use;  and 

(ii)  minimize  pain  and  distress  to  animals, 
such  as  anesthetic  and  analgesic  procedures. 

(2)  No  funds  other  than  those  specifically 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subsection  may  be  obligated  for 
such  purposes. 

(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  funding  Fed- 
eral agency  determines  that  conditions  of 
animal  care,  treatment,  or  practice  in  a  par- 
ticular project  have  not  been  in  compliance 
with  standards  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
despite  notification  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
funding  Federal  agency  to  the  research  fa- 
cility and  an  opportunity  for  correction, 
such  agency  shall  suspend  or  revoke  Federal 
support  for  the  project.  Any  research  facili- 
ty losing  Federal  support  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tions taken  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  as  provided  in 
sections  701  through  706  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.'. 

Sec  4.  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2131-2156)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  section: 

Sec.  27.  (a)  It  shall  l)e  unlawful  for  any 
member  of  the  Institutional  Ai  imal  Com- 
mittee to  release  any  confidential  informa- 
tion of  the  research  facility  including  any 
information  that  concerns  or  relates  to— 


'(I)  the  trade  secrets,  processes,  oper- 
ations, style  of  work,  or  apparatus,  or 

(2)  to  the  identity,  confidential  statistical 
data,  amount  or  source  of  any  income,  prof- 
its, losses,  or  expenditures  of  the  research 
facility. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  such  Committee— 

'(1)  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  to  his  advan- 
tages, or 

(2)  to  reveal  to  any  other  person, 
any  information  which  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  confidential  information  under  sub- 
section (a). 

'(c)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  is 
punishable  by— 

■(1)  removal  from  such  Conunittee,  and 

'(2)(A)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or 

■(B)  if  such  violation  is  willful,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  three  years. 

■(d)  any  person,  including  any  research  fa- 
cility, injured  in  its  business  or  property  by 
reason  of  a  violation  of  this  section  may  re- 
cover all  actual  and  consequential  damages 
sustained  by  such  person  and  the  cost  of  the 
suit  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

■(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  other  rights  that  any 
such  person  may  have,  nor  shall  subsection 
(d)  be  construed  to  limit  the  exercise  of  any 
such  rights  arising  out  of  or  relating  to  a 
violating  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  19  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2149(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
$1,000  for  each  such  violation'  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof   $2,500  for  each  such  viola- 
tion': and 

(2)  in  the  sixth  sentence  by  striking  out 
'$500  for  each  offense'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$1,500  for  each  offense'. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$1,000'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  $2,500'. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  2132)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (j)  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

'(k)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
Executive  agency  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  with  respect  to  any  research  facility 
means  the  agency  from  which  the  research 
facility  receives  a  Federal  award  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  experimentation,  or  test- 
ing, involving  the  use  of  animals: 

(1)  The  term  "quorum"  means  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  members: 

(m)  The  term  "Federal  research  facility" 
means  each  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  which  uses 
live  animals  for  research  or  experimenta- 
tion.". 

Sec  7.  Section  14  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  (7  use.  2144)  is  amended  by  changing 
section  13"  to  'section  13(a)'  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. 

Sec  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 
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committee  on  governmental  affairs 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. November  5,  at  10  a.m..  in  SD- 
342.  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  matters 
relating  to  the  Deputy  Director  at 
OMB.  For  further  information,  please 


GARCIA  DECISION  EXEMPTION 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  to  exempt  State  and  local 
governments  from  the  implications  of 
the  Garcia  decision  has  progressed 
quickly  and  effectively  over  the  last 
few  months.  We  have  now  passed  this 
legislation  and  alleviated  local  govern- 
ments, employees,  and  the  general 
public  from  the  ill-effects  of  this  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

Over  these  past  few  months.  I  have 
heard  from  just  about  every  small 
community  and  county  in  South 
Dakota  urging  that  this  legislation  be 
passed.  I  worked  with  these  communi- 
ties and  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  push  this  leg- 
islation to  point  of  where  it  is  today. 

I  heard  of  community  problems  and 
individual  problems.  Towns  would 
have  had  to  cut  back  services;  individ- 
uals would  have  had  to  lose  their  comp 
time:  and.  in  one  instance,  a  person 
with  cerebral  palsy  could  have  lost  his 
job.  The  effects  of  the  Garcia  decision 
are  far  reaching  and  hard  hitting. 

I  supported  my  Senate  colleagues' 
efforts  from  the  very  beginning  and 
encouraged  communities  in  South 
Dakota  to  get  involved  immediately  in 
writing  their  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tors. I  am  pleased  with  the  passage  of 
this  vital  legislation.  It  is  important  to 
the  stability  and  livelihood  of  every 
State  and  local  government  across  the 
United  States.  I  now  urge  the  House  to 
act  in  a  similar  manner. # 


AUSTRIA'S  NATIONAL  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today. 
u.i  Austria's  National  Day,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  Austrian  people  on 
30  years  of  peace  and  neutrality.  On 
October  26,  1955,  the  Austrian  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Federal  Constitution- 
al Law  on  the  Neutrality  of  Austria. 
Article  1  reads: 

( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  her  external  independence 
and  for  the  purpose  of  the  inviolability  of 
her  territory,  Austria  of  her  own  free  will 
declares  herewith  her  permanent  neutrality 
which  she  is  resolved  to  maintain  and 
defend  with  all  the  means  at  her  disposal. 

(2)  In  order  to  secure  these  purposes  Aus- 
tria will  never  in  the  future  accede  to  any 
military  alliances  nor  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  military  bases  of  foreign  States  on 
her  territoiy. 

I  salute  Austria's  success  in  inde- 
pendently guaranteeing  her  neutral 
status,  and  using  her  unique  position 
in  the  world  to  work  toward  peace  for 
all  nations. 

This  celebration  of  Austria's  30th 
national  day  is  a  heartening  testament 
to  the  possibility  of  finding  lasting  so- 


SOVIET  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  address  the  issue  of  Soviet  human 
rights.  With  the  summit  between  Mr. 
Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  less  than  1 
month  away,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  opportune  time  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  demonstrate  that  they  are  seri- 
ous about  improving  relations. 

Instead,  I  just  received  word  that  a 
Jewish  man,  Leonid  Volvovsky  of 
Gorky,  has  been  sentenced  to  3  years 
in  a  labor  camp.  Mr.  Volvovsky's  crime 
was  practicing  his  religion.  This  case 
has  even  more  far-reaching  implica- 
tions; the  Soviets  used  illegally  ob- 
tained letters  from  a  woman  in  Chica- 
go as  evidence  against  Mr.  Volvovsky. 
The  letters  were  tailored  to  serve  the 
designs  of  the  Soviet  prosecutor.  Pam 
Cohen's  letters  were  personal  corre- 
spondence of  a  conversational  nature. 
The  letters  contained  nothing  subver- 
sive or  illicit. 

When  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  this 
past  July,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  a  number  of  Jewish  refuse- 
niks.  Some  were  activists  who  spoke 
freely  about  their  desires  to  practice 
their  religion  without  governmental 
interference.  Others  took  the  boldest 
step  of  their  lives  by  applying  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  When  Soviet  citizens 
apply  to  leave,  they  run  the  risk  of 
losing  their  jobs,  becoming  subjected 
to  harassment  and  having  their  mail 
or  telephones  cut  off. 

I  sent  the  following  list  of  refuse- 
nicks  and  dissidents  to  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev following  my  visit  to  his  coun- 
try. I  ask  that  the  list  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  list  follows: 

Professor  Naum  Meiman:  wife.  Inna.  This 
case  is  urgent.  Professor  Meiman  is  74  years 
old,  and  his  wife  is  dying  of  cancer.  She 
probably  has  less  than  a  year  to  live.  Profes- 
sor Meiman,  himself,  is  not  in  good  health. 
They  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  There  are 
several  of  i:s  at  high  levels  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment who  have  had  the  chance  to  visit 
with  him.  and  compassion  is  needed  for  him 
and  his  wife  at  this  point.  The  theory  Is 
that  he  is  not  permitted  to  leave  because  of 
the  scientific  work  he  did.  That  scientific 
work  was  concluded  in  1955,  and  any  gradu- 
ate student  in  that  field  today  has  much 
more  current  knowledge  than  Professor 
Meiman  has.  Action  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately. 

Abe  Stolar,  his  wife,  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  want  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
Abe  Stolar  is  a  U.S.  citizen.  Permission  has 
been  granted  for  him  and  his  wife  and  his 
son  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  his 
daughter-in-law  has  been  denied  permission; 
and  the  family  is  understandably  unwilling 
to  be  separated  in  that  way.  Granting  per- 
mission to  the  daughter-in-law  to  leave  will 
solve  this  case,  which  is  causing  adverse 
publicity  in  the  United  States. 

Roman  Kuperman.  He  is  married  to  Fran 
Pergericht  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  is  a  case 
of  divided  spouses.  They  simply  want  to  live 
together  in  the  United  States. 


Tamara  Tretyakova.  She  is  marriea  to 
Simon  Levin  of  Deerfield,  Illinois.  They 
have  a  six-year-old  son  and  she  is  desperate 
to  be  with  him  and  his  father. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arkady  (Helen)  Mai.  These 
two  people  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  He  is 
retired,  and  her  mother  is  in  her  eighties, 
living  in  Israel.  They  want  to  see  their 
family.  Almost  all  of  their  family  lives  in 
Israel.  It  is  clearly  a  family  repatriation 
case.  The  theoretical  excuse  is  security,  but 
if  you'll  examine  the  facts,  you  will  find 
there  is  no  substance  to  that  at  all. 

Yakhov  Gorodetsky  of  Leningrad.  He 
wants  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  He  is  deeply 
committed  to  that,  and  because  of  his  reli- 
gious commitment,  he  is  not  likely  to 
change.  Both  he  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  better  off  if  he  were  permitted  to 
go  to  Israel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  Elkin  of  Leningrad. 
His  father  lives  in  Israel,  as  do  other  of  his 
relatives,  and  he  wants  to  join  his  family. 

Mrs.  Tafyana  Zunshayn  of  Riga,  Latvia. 
Her  husband.  Zachar  Zunshayn,  is  in  prison, 
and  the  two  of  them  want  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  I  do  not  recall  the  details,  but  their 
feeling  is  strong,  and  I  would  hope  they 
could  be  accommodated. 

SOVIET  DISSIDENTS— PRISONERS 

Dr.  Yury  Orlov— 60-year-old  physicist  ar- 
rested in  February,  1977  and  sentenced  to  7 
years  strict-regime  in  a  Sitierian  labor  camp 
and  five  years  in  internal  exile.  Pounder  of 
Moscow  Helsinki  Watch. 

Mr.  Leonid  Borodin— 47-year-old  writer  ar- 
rested in  1982  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in 
a  Ural  prison  camp  and  S  years  banishment. 

Mrs.  Oksana  Meshko— 80-year-old  prison- 
er of  conscience  serving  out  her  exile  term 
in  Ayan,  a  remote  village  of  the  USSR's  Far 
East  region.  She  was  sentenced,  having 
risked  her  personal  freedom,  because  she 
protested  the  brutal  repressions  against  her 
family  and  friends. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
the  refuseniks  deserve  to  live  their 
lives  in  freedom.  The  case  of  my 
friends,  Naum  and  Irma  Meiman,  is 
particularly  compelling.  Naum  is  74 
years  old.  Inna  has  had  four  oper- 
ations for  cancer.  Their  only  desire  is 
to  live  out  their  remaining  days  in 
Israel. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  raised 
the  issue  of  human  rights  on  trips  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Letters  have  been 
written,  speeches  have  been  made.  De- 
spite the  increase  in  anti-Semitism  and 
the  continued  abuses,  we  must  never 
stop  working  for  the  release  of  people 
in  bondage.  We  cannot  ever  give  up 
hope.* 


SALUTE  TO  WILLIAM  O.  WHITE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  October  2.  the  people  of  St. 
Paul  lost  a  valued  community  leader 
with  the  passing  of  William  O.  White. 

Bill  White  began  his  professional 
career  as  an  educator  in  the  St.  Paul 
school  system  and  as  a  supervisor  of 
student  teachers  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  later  served  as  director 
of  the  St.  Paul  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  St.  Paul  Urban  Coalition. 

Bill  White  was.  in  words  of  the  Rev. 
Earl    F.    Miller    of    Pilgrim    Baptists 
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Church,  "an  excellent  model  in  his  at- 
titudes and  just  in  the  way  he  carried 
himself.  He  was  a  good  mediator,  an 
excellent  leader." 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  close- 
ly with  Bill  White  both  in  his  capacity 
as  executive  director  of  the  St.  Paul 
Urban  Coalition  and  later  when  he 
served  as  aui  assistant  vice  president 
and  public  affairs  officer  at  the  Nor- 
west  Bank  of  St.  Paul.  During  that 
time— and  in  political  work  and  com- 
munity projects  we  worked  on  togeth- 
er—Bill always  had  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  his  community  at  heart. 
He  knew  his  community  and  was  not 
afraid  to  sacrifice  himself  in  its  behalf. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions made  by  Bill  White  during  his 
lifetime  of  public  service.  I  ask  that  an 
article  by  Joe  Soucheray  which  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch.  Oct.  13.  1985] 

Winning  Was  the  Bottom  Line  tor  Bill 

White 

(By  Joe  Soucheray) 

It  most  likely  wasn't  driven  home  loudly 
enough  when  William  O.  White  died  Oct.  2 
just  who  It  was  who  died  and  what  his  death 
meant  to  St.  Paul,  a  quieter  place  now  by 
default.  His  obituary  made  only  brief  refer- 
ences to  his  astonishing  variety  of  communi- 
ty Involvements  and  civil  rights  work  aind 
scarcely  touched  at  all  the  notion  that  Bill 
White  was  St.  Paul's  first  professional  mili- 
tant black  man. 

The  last  Is  in  no  way  meant  to  be  deroga- 
tory or  undiplomatic,  or  should  It  ever  sug- 
gest that  BUI  White  was  stereotyplcally  a 
1960s  media  cliche  of  black  militancy.  It 
should  suggest  Instead  that  If  Bill  White  did 
not  exist  In  his  time  and  place,  he  would 
have  to  have  been  Invented. 

"He  was  exactly  that,  a  professional  black 
man  in  the  trail-blazing  sense  of  the 
phrase."  council  member  Bill  Wilson  said 
the  other  day.  "Bill  White  was  a  point  man. 
a  leader.  He  came  along  at  a  time  when  a 
guy  like  him  was  needed  and  he  was  the 
guy." 

To  reverse  the  slang.  Bill  White  was  the 
man.  He  was  always  on  the  run.  his  head  lit- 
erally held  high  in  an  example  of  excellent 
posture  that  often  was  mistaken  for  his 
being  standoffish.  Maybe  he  was.  Prom 
reading  library  clippings  about  him  and 
talking  to  people  at>out  him.  one  learns 
White  was  capable  of  the  full  range  of  emo- 
tions. 

His  death  at  50.  to  make  an  obviously 
hard  point,  might  even  have  been  the  result 
of  White  finally  suffering  exhaustion,  or  a 
broken  heart.  If  there  is  a  distinction. 

After  years  of  fighting— you  name  It.  BUI 
White  fought  for  It— White  died  suddenly, 
shocking  his  friends  and  family.  A  few 
months  ago.  White  left  his  Job  at  Norwest 
Bank  in  St.  Paul.  His  friends  said  he  felt 
that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  start  over, 
that  somehow  he  felt  defeated  at  a  point  In 
life  when  his  energies  were  spent  from  that 
posture  he  had  carried  so  well. 

"I  could  never  imagine  how  angry  Bill 
might  have  been  inside. "  White's  wife,  Pat. 
said  the  other  day.  "but  I  would  use  the 
term  mUitant  cautiously.  BUI  was  militant. 


but  he  was  convinced  that  violence  was  not 
the  answer  to  anything.  His  anger  was  a 
feeling,  though,  an  emotion.  I'm  sure  that  it 
took  its  toll  over  the  years." 

It  took  its  toll  over  all  the  years  that 
White  led  by  example.  Many  blacks  thought 
White  wasn't  verbal  enough,  or  visible 
enough.  But  White  was  bringing  discrimina- 
tion complaints  in  housing  and  employment 
In  this  town  when  the  ink  on  such  matters 
was  still  wet  In  the  lawbooks. 

'He  was  tough  and  he  was  defiant  if  he 
had  to  be."  Bill  Sumner,  the  former  editor 
of  the  St.  Paul  newspapers,  said  the  other 
day.  "I  liked  him  a  great  deal.  I  doht  know 
If  that  was  returned,  but  I  think  I  gained 
his  respect.  I  wish  I  knew  him  better." 

Sumner  was  referring  most  specifically  to 
the  controversy  surrounding  Whites  appli- 
cation to  join  the  St.  Paul  Athletic  Club  in 
1970.  Sumner  defended  White  In  a  couple  of 
eloquent  editorial  page  columns  that  called 
the  Athletic  Club  about  as  exclusive  as  the 
telephone  book  tmd  the  Aqua  Velva  After 
Shave  Club.  At  the  time.  White  was  the  34- 
year-old  director  of  the  St.  Paul  Urban  Coa- 
lition, a  man  with  degrees  in  education  and 
law.  and.  not  so  Incidentally,  an  athlete. 

It  diminishes  White's  larger  accomplish 
ments  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  Athletic  Club 
chapter  in  his  life,  but  it  was  a  famous  and 
highly  visible  example  of  how  White  shook 
St.  Paul  loose  from  some  of  Its  most  ridicu- 
lous and  antiquated  conventions. 

White  was  the  first  black  to  apply  for 
membership  in  the  club.  He  was  rejected  at 
first,  presumably  because  he  was  black,  al- 
though the  club's  board  of  directors  in  the 
Pliocene  Age  of  1970  occasionally  played  po- 
litical games  to  accept  and  reject  applicants. 

Pat  O'Halloran.  a  member  of  the  Athletic 
Club's  board  in  1970.  said  the  other  day  that 
he  remembers  blackballing  a  particular 
business  executive— all  it  took  to  get  black- 
balled was  one  vote— to  make  a  point  on  an- 
other fellow  whom  he  favored  for  accept- 
ance. 

Mike  Galvln.  another  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  In  1970,  recollected  that 
maneuvering  took  place  behind  the  scenes, 
that  the  club  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  license 
with  Its  constitution.  It  was  possible  Whites 
Initial  rejection  was  the  result  of  political 
chicanery  and  that  his  acceptance  might 
have  been  inevitable. 

OHalloran  and  Galvln.  for  the  record, 
were  In  Whites  comer.  Many  people  were, 
including  Ralph  Bleblghauser,  the  men's 
locker  room  attendant  at  the  club  who  was 
so  accustomed  to  years  of  bad  shower  sing- 
ing :hat  he  found  himself  Investigating  one 
day  when  he  heard  the  most  delightful 
voice  he  ever  heard  coming  from  the 
shower.  It  was  White. 

"What  a  wonderful  voice,"  Bleblghauser 
said. 

"Thank  you."  White  said. 

All  that  mattered  to  White  wa«  that  he 
won.  It  was  another  barrier.  Important  to 
break  down.  He  accepted  the  membership 
when  many  blacks  might  have  turned  away 
after  an  Initial  rejection.  But  winning  was 
White's  bottom  line  in  a  life  that  flamed  out 
too  soon. 

"BUI  White  earned  the  respect  of  every- 
one he  met, "  Hubert  W.  White,  the  clothier, 
who  also  was  on  the  Athletic  Club  board  in 
1970.  said  the  other  day.  Hubert  White, 
known  as  BUI.  became  friends  with  Bill 
White  to  the  extent  that  the  two  Whites 
were  distinguished  around  town  as  the  black 
Mr.  White  and  the  white  Mr.  White. 

The  black  Mr.  White  moved  to  the  Twin 
Cities  from  Selma.  Ala.,  In  the  1950s.  He  at- 


tended the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  at- 
tended William  Mitchell  College  of  Law.  He 
was  living  in  Minneapolis  and  teaching  at 
Como  Junior  High  School  when  he  was 
asked  in  1965  to  l)ecome  the  assistant  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  St.  Paul  Human  and 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  Fine.  But  first  he 
had  to  move  to  St.  Paul.  When  he  did,  he 
brought  complaints  of  discrimination 
against  the  proprietors  of  the  building 
where  he  tried  to  rent  an  apartment.  His 
complaint  eventually  was  dismissed  in  court, 
but  White  had  demonstrated  what  would 
become  his  trademark  in  public  life.  He 
worked  within  the  system  to  protect  his 
rights. 

"He  was  never  determined  to  break  the 
system.'"  Sumner  said.  ""He  just  wanted  to 
be  part  of  It,  to  make  it  work." 

Even  before  the  housing  discrimination 
complaint,  White  brought  charges  of  dis- 
crimination against  a  security  firm  he  insist- 
ed refused  to  hire  him  because  he  was  black. 
He  won  that  one. 

White's  appointment  to  become  the  first 
president  of  the  St.  Paul  Urban  Coalition 
was  unsuiimously  approved  in  1969.  He  left 
that  job  In  1976  to  take  a  position  with 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  to  finally 
enter  the  world  of  private  business. 

"He  remained  visible,  "  Pat  White  said, 
""but  only  when  It  was  time  to  be  visible.  In 
his  own  way,  he  always  remained  a  man  of 
action." 

Bill  White  win  be  missed  In  thU  town, 
most  certainly  because  he  never  advertised 
that  he  would  be.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  now  wish  they  had  known  him  better  • 


LOAN  ASSET  SALES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  228  to  199,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R. 
3500,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

I  rise  today  to  speak  about  a  provi- 
sion of  that  bill  based  on  a  proposal  I 
have  offered  the  Senate  on  three  sepa- 
rate occasions:  On  March  13  during 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
markup  of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution:  on  May  7  during  the  Sen- 
ate's deliberations  on  that  budget  reso- 
lution; and.  on  July  16  during  Senate 
corxsideration  of  the  Small  Business 
Reauthorization  (S.  408). 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
holds  about  $245  billion  in  loan 
assets— obligations  for  Federal  loans  to 
private  businesses  and  individuals.  Our 
loan  asset  portfolio  is  greater  than  the 
combined  loan  assets  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan and  Bank  of  America.  In 
March,  and  May.  and  July,  I  urged 
that  the  Government  sell  a  portion  of 
its  loan  portfolio,  as  a  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  The  Federal  Government 
holds  loans  backed  by  the  assets  of 
electric  utilities,  by  newly  constructed 
homes,  by  aircraft,  ships,  even  by  the 
assets  of  some  of  the  best  known  For- 
tune 500  flnns.  I  suggested  we  begin 
by  selling  loans  In  the  Rural  Housing 
Program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  already  analyzed  these 
loans  and  found  them  to  be  of  suffi- 


ciently hlgn  quality  for  efficient  and 
prompt  sale. 

While  the  Senate  rejected  my  pro- 
posal three  times,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  thought  better  of  it. 
Language  in  H.R.  3500  specifies  that 
all  new  rural  housing  loans  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  avail- 
able for  sale  shall  be  sold  to  the 
public,  rather  than  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  $2.5  bil- 
lion of  loans  would  be  sold  in  fiscal 
year  1986-88  under  this  provision,  and 
that  these  sales  would  raise  some  $1.8 
billion  to  reduce  deficits  over  the  3 
fiscal  years. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  this  initiative, 
especially  Representative  Lundine  for 
his  efforts  on  its  behalf. 

Recent  actions  by  the  Senate— pas- 
sage of  the  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ment. In  particular— have  shown  a  cer- 
tain not  so  quiet  desparation  to  solve 
the  crisis  caused  by  the  massive,  sus- 
tained deficits  of  the  last  4  years.  CBO 
has  estimated  that  the  sale  of  part  of 
the  Government's  loan  portfolio,  as  I 
have  proposed,  could  reduce  deficits 
oy  som-  $150  billion  over  3  years.  The 
Senate  ought  to  consider,  once  again, 
loan  sales  as  part  of  the  solution  to 
the  deficit  dilemma.* 


SEVENTY-FIPTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Mines  75th  anniversary 
celebration  to  be  held  October  30. 
from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  room  106  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  research 
and  for  collecting,  interpreting,  and 
analyzing  information  involving  min- 
eral reserves  and  the  production,  con- 
sumption, and  recycling  of  mineral 
materials.  It  does  so  to  help  assure  the 
Nation,  at  low  human,  social,  and  envi- 
ronmental cost,  the  mineral  supplies 
necessary  to  maintain  national  securi- 
ty, employment,  and  continued  eco- 
nomic growth;  and  to  help  stlmuate 
the  private  sector  in  the  production  of 
minerals  so  that  an  appropriate  and 
substantial  share  of  national  needs 
can  be  supplied  from  domestic  sources. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  have  exhib- 
its on  display  to  Illustrate  many  facets 
of  its  program.  I  plan  to  be  there,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  attend  also. 
Thank  you.» 


SALUTE  TO  MARK  TOOGOOD 
AND  RESULTS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  single  source  of  human 
misery  has  generated  more  interna- 
tional    concern     and     generosity     in 


recent  months  than  has  the  news  of 
drought  and  starvation  in  Africa. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  countless 
Mlnnesotans  have  made  substantial 
contributions  of  human  and  material 
resources  that  address  both  the  short- 
and  long-term  nutritional  needs  of  Af- 
ricans. 

One  of  those  Mlnnesotans  Is  Mark 
Toogood  who  was  one  of  only  nine 
Americans  honored  recently  for  his 
work  by  the  Congressional  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  Mark  is  in- 
volved in  several  hunger-related  orga- 
nizations in  Minnesota  Including  Twin 
Cities  "Results,"  a  national  hunger 
lobby. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  Im- 
pressed me  most  about  Mark's  work, 
and  the  work  of  the  "Results  "  organi- 
zation. Is  their  focus  on  longer-term 
solutions  to  world  hunger  and  world 
health  problems  through  nutritional 
and  preventative  health  programs. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions made  by  Mark  Toogood  and 
others  involved  in  the  "Results"  orga- 
nization In  Minnesota.  I  ask  that  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune  and  article 
from  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  F>io- 
neer  Press  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 

Press] 

Frontline  Hunger  Fighter 

Mark  Toogood  realized  what  it  was  like  to 
be  without  food  in  a  land  of  plenty  when  he 
paid  a  visit  to  a  Minneapolis  soup  kitchen. 
The  visit  wasn"l  a  goodwill  stop:  Toogood 
needed  to  eat. 

He  was  educated,  with  a  degree  in  philoso- 
phy. But  he  was  unemployed  when  he  decid- 
ed to  take  that  step  a  year  ago  into  the 
safety  net  provided  by  governments  and 
charities  for  the  homeless  and  hungry. 

Toogood  discovered  the  safety  net  for  the 
vulnerable  wasn't  very  safe.  He  also  discov- 
ered he  wasn't  alone. 

"If  it  weren"t  for  a  lot  of  support  from 
family  and  friends.  I"d  have  been  on  the 
street. "  Toogood  said.  "I  just  began  to  real- 
ize how  extremely  fragile  and  non-existent 
the  so-called  government  safety  net  Is." 

But  instead  of  retreating  into  his  back- 
ground of  support— his  family  In  Roseville. 
the  friends  who  offered  to  help— Toogood 
took  steps  in  another  direction.  He  became 
an  activist  for  the  hungry. 

On  Tuesday— World  Pood  Day— Toogood 
will  be  honored  at  a  ceremony  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger 
in  Washington.  D.C.  He  Is  one  of  nine  recipi- 
ents selected  for  recognition  at  the  ceremo- 
ny which  coincides  with  the  Issuance  of  a 
new  U.S.  Postal  Ser\ice  stamp  bearing  the 
legend  "Help  End  Hunger." 

Toogood,  28,  was  selected  for  his  leader- 
ship on  hunger  Issues  in  the  Twin  Cities,  es- 
pecially for  his  coordination  of  the  "African 
Relief  Hotline,""  a  referral  service  that  di- 
rected people  concerned  about  the  famine  in 
Africa  to  33  different  agencies. 

Timed  to  coincide  with  a  WCCO-TV 
broadcast  of  its  series  on  hunger  in  Africa, 
the  hotline  is  credited  with  helping  to  raise 
more  than  $300,000.  Toogood  ran  the  hot- 
line for  a  month  through  the  end  of  March 


from   a  Bloomington   office,   after  that   he 
moved  the  hotline  to  his  home. 

He  received  calls— at  least  one  or  two  a 
day— into  June. 

"I  had  been  pretty  seriously  disillusioned 
for  a  long  time  about  the  prospect  of  people 
caring  enough  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world,""  he  said. 

But  for  Toogood,  the  hotline  "was  a 
break-through  of  this  sort  of  wall  of  cyni- 
cism around  me." 

During  the  first  week  or  so,  when  the 
phone  bank  was  always  lit  and  he  often  had 
a  phone  at  each  ear.  he  found  himself  some- 
times so  overwhelmed  that  he  couldn't 
speak. 

"I  was  barely  able  to  talk,"'  he  said.  "I  was 
just  crying.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the  com- 
passion of  people.  I  think  people  Just  need 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  compassion. 
They  need  an  opportunity  to  feel  as  though 
they  can  make  a  difference." 

And  that,  essentially,  is  what  Toogood  has 
made  his  job.  He  lives  in  a  Minneapolis 
boarding  house  room  provided  by  friends; 
he  exists  on  the  salary  he  makes  working 
with  the  homeless  at  the  Eltm  Transitional 
Housing  project  in  northeast  Minneapolis. 

But  he  is  occupied— physically,  intellectu- 
ally and,  in  many  ways,  spiritually— with 
the  war  on  hunger. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Hunger  Action  Coalition,  a  resource 
and  education  center  on  hunger  in  south 
Minneapolis. 

He  first  went  to  the  center  about  a  year 
ago,  often  stopping  by  to  study  In  his  free 
time,  recalled  Dee  Elwood,  administrative 
officer  for  the  coalition. 

"You  see  a  lot  of  flexlbUlty  In  his  work. " 
Elwood  said,  ""instead  of  one  blanket  solu- 
tion applied  to  everything."' 

Toogood  also  is  the  co-leader  of  the  local 
chapter  of  RESULTS,  a  nationwide  grass- 
roots lobbying  group.  RESULTS  operates 
on  the  philosophy  that  worldwide  hunger  is 
not  the  result  of  a  lack  of  food  on  the  earth, 
but  a  lack  of  political  will. 

Its  through  RESULTS  work  that  Too- 
good  uses  his  continuing  education  on 
hunger— whether  It's  telling  an  editorial 
writer  about  the  need  to  immunize  Third 
World  children  against  disease  or  convinc- 
ing politicians  of  the  need  for  prompt  U.S. 
backing  on  the  refunding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' International  fund  for  Agricultural 
Development. 

"Mark  is  a  spokesperson  for  awakening 
people."  said  Paul  Thompson,  who  founded 
the  Twin  Cities  RESULTS  chapter  and 
leads  It  with  Toogood. 

Toogood 's  own  awakening  to  social  issues 
started  long  before  he  decided  to  walk  Into  a 
soup  kitchen  rather  than  go  to  friends  for 
food.  He  credits  his  parents  as  the  most  In- 
structive models  for  his  life. 

He  is  the  eldest  child  of  Roger  and  Maryls 
Toogood:  his  mother  is  a  nurse  and  his 
father,  long  a  social  worker,  has  headed  the 
Children's  Home  Society  for  16  years. 

As  a  consquence,  his  father  said.  Toogood 
grew  up  in  an  environment  where  the  needs 
of  others  were  often  discussed. 

Not  that  Toogood  was  pushed  into  social 
work.  After  his  graduation  from  high  school 
in  1974.  he  roamed  for  eight  years  through 
a  variety  of  college  courses  and  other  pur- 
suits—such as  a  year  in  the  U.S.  Army,  a 
stint  at  an  archeological  dig  in  London,  a  try 
at  homesteading  a  farm  in  Wisconsin. 

But  after  his  graduation  in  1984  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  after  his  per- 
sonal experience  of  what  it  was  like  to  be 
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hungry,  he  worked  for  a  short  time  at  a 
Minneapolis  food  shelf. 

Then  he  started  listening  to  the  stories  of 
people  without  food  and  without  homes. 

"When  you  begin  to  really  listen  to  peo- 
ple's stories,  you  realize  their  position  is  not 
that  extreme.  "  he  said.  "The  loss  of  a  Job.  of 
your  heath,  of  a  loved  one— any  one  of  us 
could  be  dependent  on  the  charity  of  strang- 
ers." 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribunel 
The  Heroes  or  World  Food  Day 

One  year  ago.  news  of  drought  and  starva- 
tion in  Africa  mobilij^d  a  worldwide  relief 
effort.  In  the  ensuing  year,  an  estimated 
one  million  people  died,  but  millions  more 
were  saved  by  the  outpouring  of  food  and 
money  from  across  the  world.  Many  people 
were  honored  on  World  Food  Day  last 
Wednesday  for  their  heroic  contributions  to 
that  life-saving  effort. 

Although  every  donor,  private  and  govern- 
ment is  a  hero,  a  few  individuals  had  the 
leadership,  ingenuity  and  persistence  to  get 
people  to  dig  deeper,  to  prompt  government 
action  above  and  beyond  the  obvious  solu- 
tions. One  such  Individual  Is  Mark  Toogood 
of  Minneapolis. 

One  of  nine  Ai.iericans  honored  by  the 
Congressional  Select  Committee  on  Hunger, 
Toogood  works  with  Twin  Cities  RESULTS, 
a  national  citizens  lobby  against  hunger. 
We  know  from  direct  experience  that  he  is  a 
dedicated  lobbyist:  Toogood  has  argued  well 
for  U.S.  support  of  relief  efforts  that  not 
only  relieve  Immediate  hunger,  but  that 
nurture  future  health  and  development. 

Toogood  has  been  effective  because  his 
zeal  for  good  causes  has  not  blinded  him  to 
other  needs.  He  understands  that  not  every 
worthwhile  program  can  be  funded  because 
Congress  must  reduce  the  federal  budget 
deficit— which  hurts  Third  World  purchas- 
ing power  by  driving  up  interest  rates  and 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  Instead  Toogood 
lobbies  for  better  priorities.  He  argued 
against  the  Reagan  administration  tactic  of 
holding  up  money  for  the  highly  effective 
U.N.  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development  because  of  a  funding  dispute 
with  OPEC.  He  argued  against  increasing 
U.S.  foreign  aid  for  military  and  political 
purposes  while  child-immunization  pro- 
grams were  being  cut. 

Now  the  rains  have  returned  to  most  of 
Africa.  Instead  of  27  countries  suffering 
from  drought  and  starvation,  only  five  have 
severe  problems.  But  a  hero's  work  Is  never 
done.  Even  with  rain,  Africa  will  need  $1.5 
billion  over  the  next  seven  months  to  keep 
people  alive  while  agricultural  capacity  is 
restored.  Improving  the  continent's  resil- 
ience to  fsunine  will  require  much  more.  We 
know  Mark  Toogood  is  in  for  the  long  run.* 


REGARDING  STAFFING  OF  THE 
AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  alarming  article  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Carl  Rowan  reports  on  the 
recent  near  tragedy  at  National  Air- 
port in  which  an  Eastern  Airlines  jet- 
liner nearly  collided  with  a  helicopter. 
Mr.  Rowan  reports  that  the  tower  at 
National,  at  the  time  of  the  near  colli- 
sion, was  undermanned  due  to  a  golf 
outing.  In  addition,  the  experienced 
air  traffic  controller  on  duty  was  dis- 


tracted from  her  duties  by  the  need  to 
instruct  a  new  recruit. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  if  Mr. 
Rowan  is  absolutely  correct  in  his  re- 
porting on  the  situation.  But  I  have 
seen  and  heard  enough  about  the 
problems  of  our  air  traffic  control 
system,  to  find  his  story  entirely  plau- 
sible. 

In  August,  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  re- 
leased a  lengthy  report  on  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system.  The  chief  investiga- 
tor for  the  House  Committee  con- 
firmed Mr.  Rowan's  account  of  the 
National  near  disaster.  The  House 
report  paints  a  very  troubling  picture 
of  the  FAA  and  the  effort  to  revitalize 
the  agency  and  the  air  traffic  control 
system. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  action  by  the 
FAA  or  Congress  is  going  to  fully  solve 
the  FAA's  problems.  One  action,  how- 
ever, could  go  far  to  restoring  the  con- 
fidence of  the  traveling  public  that 
the  skies  are  as  safe  as  they  can  be. 
That  action  is  the  immediate  rehiring 
of  air  traffic  controllers,  fired  in  1981. 
who  can  meet  a  reasonable  screening 
test. 

Our  Nation  is  spending  oillions  of 
dollars  to  modernize  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  We  are  bringing  in 
new  recruits  to  the  air  traffic  control 
system.  According  to  the  FAA.  those 
recruits  are  being  "checked  out"  of 
basic  controller  training  in  2  years,  as 
compared  to  the  past  practice  of  train- 
ing new  recruits  for  4  years.  Air  traffic 
control  towers  are  being  manned  by 
controllers  receiving  on-the-job  train- 
ing. These  controllers,  under  the 
strain  imposed  by  higher  and  higher 
levels  of  air  traffic,  often  prove  to  be 
as  much  a  burden  as  a  help  to  towers 
under  great  pressure  to  safely  route 
traffic. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  enough  air  traffic  controllers  to 
handle  the  air  traffic  we  see  today.  We 
must  have  more  and  we  must  have 
them  soon.  We  need  fully  experienced 
controllers  who  can  handle  the  full 
range  of  controller  duties.  The  only 
way  we  are  going  to  get  them  is  to  find 
and  employ  those  who  were  fired  in 
1981.  Both  the  cost  and  time  to  train 
these  controllers  will  be  far  less  than 
that  required  to  train  new  recruits. 
When  these  controllers  get  back  in  the 
towers,  they  will  be  ready  to  take  on 
this  difficult  job  without  additional 
on-the-job  training. 

As  a  legal  matter,  the  President  may 
have  been  within  his  rights  to  fire 
those  who  struck  in  1981.  The  Presi- 
dent obviously  had  the  power  to  take 
that  action.  But  sometimes,  wisdom 
and  leadership  dictate  that  we  do  not 
use  all  the  power  we  have.  Leadership 
requires  a  refined  use  of  power  and  a 
wise  use  of  discretion.  The  President 
would  exhibit  wisdom  by  bringing 
back  vitally  needed  air  traffic  control- 
lers as  soon  as  possible. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
Carl  Rowans  article  on  the  near  miss 
at  National  Airport  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washlnton  Post,  Oct.  25.  19851 

That  Near  Miss  at  National 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

This  is  the  behind-the-cover-up  story  of 
why  an  Eastern  Airlines  Jetliner  carrying 
175  people  almost  collided  with  a  helicopter 
at  Washington's  National  Airport  on  Sept. 
24.  The  Eastern  pilot  had  to  abort  his  take- 
off because  the  airport  control  tower  was 
undermanned  in  favor  of  a  golf  outing. 

Air  control  officials  at  National  had  per- 
mitted 20  air  controllers  to  leave  their  Jobs 
at  11  a.m.  to  play  golf  at  the  Enterprise 
Golf  Course  in  Largo.  Controllers  who  had 
worked  the  evening  before  were  outraged 
when  asked  to  come  in  early  that  Tuesday 
to  "cover"  for  the  golfers.  Five  controllers 
called  In  sick.  A  sixth  controller  was  brow- 
beaten into  coming  to  work,  but  later  left 
with  a  toothache. 

So  Fred  Bolster,  the  supervisor  In  the  con- 
trol tower,  was  handling  air  traffic  while 
trying  to  train  a  new  controller  at  the  time 
the  Eastern  Jet  requested  clearance  to  take 
off.  In  his  frenetic  triple  role.  Bolster  appar- 
ently never  heard  veteran  air  controller  Pat 
E>ew  tell  him  that  she  had  cleared  the  hell- 
copter  to  take  off.  So  Bolster  sent  the  East- 
em  Jet  Into  what  might  have  been  the  same 
tragic  bit  of  air  space. 

The  golfing  controllers  came  off  the  En- 
terprise course  about  5:30  p.m.  to  be  told 
that  TV  was  full  of  stories  of  a  near  disaster 
at  National.  Some  controllers  decided  to 
rush  back  to  the  airport  to  make  the  tower 
numbers  look  good.  Others  said  they  didn't 
want  to  be  within  miles  of  that  embarrass- 
ment and  went  home. 

In  the  ensuing  furor,  some  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  bureaucrats  decided  to 
mcLke  Dew  the  scapegoat,  without  ever  re- 
vealing her  name.  The  press  simply  was  told 
that  a  woman  controller  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  duties. 

But  other  controllers  at  National  say  that 
Dew.  whom  I've  never  met  or  talked  to,  is 
one  of  the  very  best.  The  bureaucrats  knew 
they  couldn't  get  away  with  blaming  her.  So 
hours  after  the  public  was  told  that  "a 
woman  controller"  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  tower.  Dew  was  recertified  and  back  at 
work.  She  Is  probably  In  the  National  Air- 
port tower  as  you  read  this. 

Rep.  James  L.  Oberstar  (D-Mlnn.)  tells  me 
that  the  chief  Investigator  of  his  Investiga- 
tions and  oversight  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  has  confirmed  every  detail  of 
what  I  have  written  above.  Oberstar  says  he 
win  hold  hearings  on  this  and  other  inci- 
dents. 

Why  do  I  come  back  to  this  story  of  ap- 
parent FAA  lying,  of  bureaucratic  arro- 
gance, of  playing  games  with  the  lives  of 
Americans  who  must  fly?  Because  the 
dEinger  doesn"t  end  with  that  near  disaster 
of  Sept.  24.  The  close  scrapes  recur,  day 
after  day.  airport  after  airport,  because  our 
air  control  system  is  not  staffed  or  orga- 
nized to  do  a  proper  job. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  USAir  Flight 
312,  bound  from  National  to  Louisville,  was 
rolling  toward  takeoff  when  the  pilot  abort- 
ed, concerned  about  helicopter  traffic  In 
front  of  him.  Harry  Hubbard,  chief  of  the 
control  facility  at  National,  says  vhat  the 
only   helicopter   traffic   was     way   up   the 


river""  and  no  danger  to  the  USAir  flight 
and  that  he  has  no  idea  why  the  pilot  abort- 
ed that  takeoff. 

On  Oct.  17  a  Northwest  Airline  jet.  taking 
off  for  Detroit,  was  at  1,300  feet  when  a 
Cessna  that  had  made  a  wrong  turn  flew 
under  it.  A  Northwest  official  tells  me  that 
when  the  pilot  got  to  Detroit  he  telephoned 
Hubbard  and  "blew  his  top.'"  Hubbard  con- 
firms that  the  pilot  called  him,  but  says  ev- 
erything was  okay  once  he  assured  the  pilot 
that  there  was  adequate  "separation""  t)e- 
tween  the  Cessna  and  the  Northwest  air- 
craft. 

Pilots,  controllers  and  others  in  the  indus- 
try tell  me  that  these  potentially  tragic 
boners  at  National  can  be  multiplied  by  the 
hundreds  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  They 
say  that  the  skies  will  be  unsafe  until  some- 
one can  get  the  FAA  to  admit  it  is  not  doing 
an  adequate  job.  one  reason  being  that  it 
does  not  have  enough  skilled  controllers— 
on  or  off  the  golf  course.* 


CLARENCE  JACKSON:  COMMIT- 
TED CITIZEN  OF  DETROIT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  Virginia  Park  community  of  De- 
troit honored  one  of  its  premier  citi- 
zens, Clarence  Jackson.  For  more  than 
30  years.  Mr.  Jackson  has  devoted 
countless  hours  of  his  life  and  energies 
to  the  improvement  of  his  community 
and  the  assistance  of  his  neighbors. 

Clarence  Jackson  has  been  involved 
in  many  activities  all  community  serv- 
ice oriented.  These  activities,  which 
range  from  the  Virginia  Park  Citizens 
Council,  which  he  founded  in  1945.  to 
50  years  of  membership  in  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  in  Detroit  all  have 
been  marked  with  his  dedication  and 
giving  spirit.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  his  many  associations 
were  most  important  to  his  neighbors, 
but  I  would  suspect  that  his  role  in 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  the 
Virginia  Park  Citizens  Council  would 
rank  high  on  any  list.  That  organiza- 
tion has  been  so  very  important  in 
providing  the  people  of  Virginia  Park 
with  a  focus  to  build  and  improve 
their  community. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Virginia  Park 
Citizens  Council  has  honored  and 
thanked  Clarence  Jackson  for  his 
achievements  but  more  so  for  his  dedi- 
cation, and  I  would  like  to  join  them 
in  this  tribute.* 


SALUTE  TO  GOV.  HAROLD  E. 
STASSEN 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
aent.  this  week  marks  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  in  San  Francisco. 

As  world  leaders  gather  in  New 
York,  it  is  important  to  reflect  on  the 
contributions  to  the  founding  of  this 
important  world  institution  by  a 
fellow  Minnesotan— former  Gov. 
Harold  E.  Stassen. 

In  honor  of  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, and  in  honor  of  his  contributions 
to  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations, 
I    ask    that    the    following   article   on 


Governor  Stassen  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

The  article  follows: 

As  Time  Passes.  Many  May  Forget 

Stassen"s  Remarkable  F^ts 

(By  Robert  E.  Matteson) 

Former  Gov.  Harold  E.  Stassen  has  Just 
celebrated  another  birthday.  As  he  marks 
another  year,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
marks  its  40th  anniversary  year.  Many  Min- 
nesotans  who  are  much  younger  undoubted- 
ly do  not  realize  that  he  Is  the  sole  surviving 
U.S.  signer  of  the  historic  UJJ.  Charter. 

In  1945.  at  the  age  of  38.  he  was  called 
from  active  duty  in  the  PEu:ific  by  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  be  a  U.S.  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations  Charter  Confer- 
ence in  San  FYancisco.  Luminaries  on  the 
world  foreign  policy  scene— such  as  Foreign 
Minister  Molotov  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Secretary  of  State  Edward  Stettinius  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  from 
Great  Britain— attended  that  conference. 
Despite  their  presence.  Stassen  was  singled 
out  by  correspondents  from  around  the 
world  as  one  of  the  two  delegates  who  made 
the  greatest  contribution  to  formulating  the 
charter. 

Harold  Stassen.  78  on  April  13.  still  Is 
making  an  important  contribution  in  many 
public  and  private  areas  of  service  to  the 
country.  However,  for  20  years,  from  1938  to 
1958.  he  was  one  of  the  great  forces  in 
American  and  world  politics  and  one  of  the 
great  public  servants  of  our  time.  Most  Min- 
nesotans  are  too  young  to  remember  his 
precedent  shattering  election  to  the  govem- 
ship  of  Minnesota  in  1938.  At  age  31,  he  was 
the  youngest  governor  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

During  three  terms,  he  initiated  far  reach- 
ing reforms  in  labor  relations,  civil  service, 
budget  and  government  organization.  He 
was  twice  elected  chairman  of  the  National 
Govemor"s  Conference.  At  33.  in  1940.  he 
was  the  keynoter  of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Convention  in  Philadelphia.  Then,  in  an 
unprecedented  move,  he  stepped  down  from 
the  rostrum  and  led  the  Wendell  Willkle 
forces  on  the  convention  floor  to  Willkie's 
nomination  for  president. 

In  1946,  he  was  invited  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity to  give  the  renowTied  Godklnd  Lecture 
on  Human  Rights.  My  old  mentor.  Professor 
William  Y.  Elliott  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Administration  (now  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Government),  told  me  later  that 
the  Harvard  faculty  felt  Stassen's  was  the 
greatest  Godkind  lecture  that  had  yet  been 
given. 

It  was  in  March  of  that  year,  1946.  that  I, 
at  age  31.  Joined  Stassen  as  his  research  as- 
sociate. I  had  just  finished  my  service  In 
Europe  with  the  80th  Infantry  Division  of 
Patton's  3rd  Army  and  assignment  to  the 
Nuremberg  Trial.  Stassen.  39.  was  beginning 
his  first  and  strongest  bid  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  president.  As  part  of  his 
campaign.  I  went  with  him  on  a  tour  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  which  Included  a  dra- 
matic midnight  interview  with  Joseph 
Stalin  in  the  Kremlin.  Stassen  more  than 
held  his  own  in  taking  the  offensive  against 
Soviet  censorship,  the  Soviet  doctrine  of  the 
inevitability  of  war  and  Soviet  attacks  on 
what  Stassen  called  our  ""people's  capital- 
ism." 

In  the  spring  of  1948.  Stassen  reeled  off  a 
succession  of  upset  victories  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin. Nebraska  and  Pennsylvania  primaries 
against    Sen.    Robert   Taft   of   Ohio:    Gov. 


Thomsis  Dewey  of  New  York;  his  old  t)oss  in 
the  Pacific.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur:  and 
even  more  interesting  in  the  Pennsylvania 
primary,  his  later  boss  Gen.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, who  finished  seventh.  As  Stassen 
moved  through  the  final  primairy  in  Oregon, 
he  was  leading  all  candidates  in  the  Gallup 
Poll.  But.  then,  bone-weary  from  a  long  one- 
man  campaign,  he  lost  the  key.  nationally 
broadcast  debate  with  Dewey  on  outlawing 
the  Communist  Party. 

After  this,  the  polls  flipped.  He  lost  the 
Oregon  primary  and  then  the  GOP  nomina- 
tion. Dewey  lost  the  November  election  to 
Harry  Truman  by  a  narrow  margin.  He  de- 
served to  lose,  for  he  was  overconfident  and 
had  not  campaigned  strongly.  I  believe  that 
if  Stassen  had  won  the  Oregon  debate  and 
then  the  primary,  he  would  have  won  the 
nomination  and  beaten  Truman.  He  would 
have  staged  a  much  stronger  campaign  than 
Gov.  Dewey. 

Later  in  1948.  Gov.  Stassen.  again  at  the 
young  age  of  41,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  that  great  university 
founded  by  Benjamin  FYanklin  that  it  had 
gone  outside  of  Pennslyvania  for  a  president 
or  had  chosen  one  from  political  life.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  of  Stassen"s  four- 
year  tenure  there,  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  out  around  the  world  and  the  country 
too  much  and  that  he  was  too  heavily  In- 
volved in  politics.  But  the  fact  was  that  he 
had  accepted  the  Job  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  participate  in  "public  affairs""  In 
the  tradition  of  its  founder  Franklin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stassen  did  every- 
thing he  was  Esked  to  do  and  more.  He  bal- 
anced the  budget,  reduced  the  deficit,  reor- 
ganized the  administration,  raised  the 
money  for  several  new  buildings,  lowered 
racial  barriers  and  brought  many  world  and 
national  leaders  to  the  campus. 

Finally.  Harold  Stassen  for  five  years  was 
a  leading  member  of  President  Eisenhower's 
Cabinet  and  National  Security  Council. 
From  1953  until  1955.  he  was  director  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  and  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration.  The  last  three 
years  of  his  tenure,  from  1955  to  1958.  he 
held  a  key  position  never  before  created  in 
any  government— Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Disarmament,  with  Cabinet 
and  NSC  status.  He  performed  admirably  in 
both  assignments,  bringing  in  fresh  i(leas 
and  exhibiting  a  boldness  of  execution  that 
was  seldom  if  ever  matched  by  any  of  his 
many  successors. 

As  I  found  in  a  long  conversation  with 
President  Eisenhower  at  his  farm  in  Gettys- 
burg in  1964.  Eisenhower  had  great  admira- 
tion for  Stassen's  ability.  He  welcomed  Stas- 
sen's often  different  views  in  the  Cabinet 
and  National  Security  Council  sessions. 

But  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
did  not.  One  of  the  later  final  strains  in 
their  relationship  was  when  the  New  York 
Times,  in  a  lead  editorial  acclaiming  Stas- 
sen's appointment  as  Special  Assistant  for 
Disarmament,  called  him  "Secretary  for 
Peace."  As  I  was  told  later  by  Livingston 
Merchant,  one  of  Dulles"  assistant  secretar- 
ies, Dulles  on  reading  this  exploded  and 
said,  "If  he  is  Secretary  for  Peace  what  am 
I?  Secretary  for  War?!" 

The  fact  was,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  February 
1958.  just  as  Stassen  was  being  frozen  out  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  by  Dulles, 
the  two  men  believed  in  two  very  different 
emphases  in  foreign  policy.  A  shorthand 
way  of  expressing  the  difference  was  that 
Dulles  believed  in   a  policy  of  "Increased 
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pressure"  on  the  Soviet  Union,  hoping  for 
its  collapse,  while  Slassen— and  I  think  also 
Eisenhower— stressed  a  "bolder  exploration 
of  the  relaxation  of  tension"  concept.  Fol- 
lowing this  policy.  Stassen  came  very  close 
in  1957  to  masterminding  the  first  signlfi 
cant  arms  control  agreement  in  U.S.Soviet 
history.  His  pioneer  woric  set  the  standard 
and  the  stage  for  much  that  has  since  fol- 
lowed—the agreements  on  the  Limited  Test 
Ban.  The  Peaceful  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Nu- 
clear-Pree  Zones.  Non-Proliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  and  Salt  I  and  II  agree- 
ments. 

Minnesota  can  feel  proud  of  its  native  son 
and  know  that  he  has  served  well  his  state, 
the  nation  and  the  interests  of  world  peace. 
It  is  fitting  that  at  his  own  University  of 
Minnesota  there  is  being  established  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Harlan  Cleveland,  di 
rector  of  the  Hubert  Humphrey  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs,  a  bi-partisan  Harold  Stassen 
Center  for  World  Peace. 

Likewise  it  is  fitting  that  on  June  26.  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Harold  Stassen. 
the  last  remaining  U.S.  signer,  should 
present  for  public  scrutiny  his  own  redraft 
and  update  of  that  Charter,  which  he 
played  such  a  key  role  in  drafting.* 


IRV  KUPCINET 


•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  happy  anniversary  being  ob- 
served in  the  city  of  Chicago  today. 
October  25.  1985. 

Fifty  years  ago  today.  Mr.  Irv  Kup- 
cinet  began  his  journalistic  career 
with  the  predecessor  newspaper  of  the 
one  he  is  today  so  closely  associated 
with,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

In  Chicago,  in  Hollywood,  in  Wash- 
ington, everyone  Icnows  him  as  Kup, 
and  Kup  knows  everyone. 

As  a  resolution  passed  in  his  honor 
by  the  Cook  County  Board  of  Commis- 
ioners  says: 

He  has  met  and  interviewed  world  leaders, 
presidents,  scientists,  authors,  artists,  celeb- 
rities and  political  leaders  for  both  his  Sun- 
Times  column  and  for  his  long-running  and 
popular  television  show. 

In  his  home  town.  Kup  is  also  known 
as  a  man  with  a  big  heart.  His  "Purple 
Heart  Cruise"  on  Lake  Michigan  each 
summer  for  disabled  veterans  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-known  charitable 
efforts  in  the  city. 

His  philanthropic  efforts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Variety  Club  of  Chicago 
and  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  are 
untiring. 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  Irv  Kup- 
cinet  has  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  city  of  Chicago  throughout  his  dis- 
tinguished career.  He  has  made  it  a 
better  place  to  be.  and  the  best  part  is 
that  he  is  still  doing  it  every  day. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
saying  congratulations  to  Kup  and  his 
lovely  wife  and  associate.  Essee,  and  in 
wishing  them  many  more  years  of 
happiness  and  productivity. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  be  recognized  for  a  histo- 
ry of  the  Senate  speech,  which  speech- 
es are  indeed  very  important  to  all  of 
us.  I,  personally,  have  been  an  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  or  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  when  many  of 
those  speeches  have  been  presented. 
They  will  be  a  most  meaningful  compi- 
lation to  all  of  us.  to  historians  and 
citizens,  for  decades  to  come.  Literally 
so. 

The  minority  leader  will  also  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  presentation  of  a  reso- 
lution for  referral. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M.. 
MONDAY.  OCTOBER  28.   1»8S 

Immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  minority  leader's  speech, 
the  Senate  will  automatically  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  a.m..  Monday. 
October  28.  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  for  his  courtesy  in  arranging 
for  these  remarks  to  be  made  at  this 
time,  and  for  my  introduction  of  a 
Senate  resolution  to  provide  for  TV 
and  radio  coverage  of  Senate  debate. 
That  resolution  will  be  introduced 
only  for  referral. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


TWO  WEST  VIRGINIA  SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
1.800  men  and  women  have  served  in 
the  United  States  Senate  since  its  cre- 
ation in  1789.  In  my  continuing  series 
of  addresses  on  the  Senate's  history,  I 
have  spoken  of  the  most  illustrious 
among  these  individuals.  Most  of  us 
today  would  immediately  recognize 
such  names  as  Clay,  Calhoun,  Web- 
ster. Benton.  Aldrlch,  Robinson,  Bar- 
kley.  and  Taft— among  several  dozen 
others.  These  members,  by  virtue  of 
their  talent,  their  longevity,  their  op- 
portunities, and  their  accomplish- 
ments will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
there  is  a  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  are  others 
from  among  the  ranks  of  former  sena- 
tors whose  names  are  not  so  familiar 
to  a  national  audience.  Obviously,  not 
all  senators  have  the  opportunity  to 
chair  major  committees,  or  to  serve 
for  a  quarter  century  or  more.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  Senate's  1.667 
former  members  served  for  a  decade  or 
less.  It  is  to  this  group  that  I  shall 
turn,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  view  of 
these  often  insufficiently  heralded, 
but  nonetheless  significant  careers.' 


Footnote  kt  end  of  history. 


Today,  I  shall  discuss  two  senators- 
one  a  Democrat  from  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  other  a  Repub- 
lican from  the  early  twentieth  centu 
ry.  Although  neither  of  these  men  has 
an  enduring  national  reputation,  both 
are  well  remembered  within  their 
home  state  of  West  Virginia. 

At  noon  on  January  12.  1893.  mem- 
bers assembled  as  usual  in  the  Senate 
chamber.  For  those  who  braved  that 
days  bleak  winter  weather,  however, 
there  was  nothing  commonplace  about 
the  session  that  was  about  to  begin. 
Indeed,  these  men  had  come  for  rea- 
sons that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
usual  end-ofsession  legislative  rush. 
The  object  of  their  special  attention, 
on  this  occasion,  reposed  in  the  adja- 
cent Marble  Room.  There,  attended  by 
an  honor  guard  of  Capitol  policemen, 
lay  the  body  of  Senator  John  Edward 
Kenna.  At  eight  minutes  before  one 
o'clock.  Speaker  of  the  House  Charles 
Crisp  led  a  delegation  of  ten  House 
members  through  the  south  door  and 
down  the  center  aisle  to  their  reserved 
seats.  Closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
House  delegation  followed  Chief  Jus 
tice  Melville  Fuller  and  the  associate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  finally  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  and  his  cabinet. 

As  these  distinguished  visitors  took 
their  places,  the  Senate  Sergeant  at 
Arms  entered  from  the  northeast 
door.  Behind  him  followed  senators 
and  representatives,  a  delegation  from 
the  West  Virginia  legislature,  the 
casket  bearing  the  remains  of  Senator 
Kenna.  and  an  escort  of  twenty-three 
Catholic  clergymen.  Following  a  digni- 
fied thirty-minute  service,  the  body  of 
Senator  Kenna  was  removed  to  his 
quarters  on  the  present-day  site  of  the 
Dirksen  Building  and  then  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  for  the 
final  trip  back  to  his  beloved  West  Vir- 
ginia.* 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  attention 
would  suggest  that  the  deceased  was  a 
man  of  great  prominence  and  ad- 
vanced years.  Although  Senator 
Kenna  had  achieved  a  commendable 
record  during  his  ten  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate's  minority 
party,  he  had  only  reached  the  age  of 
44. 

John  Edward  Kenna  was  born  in 
Kanawha  County,  Virginia  on  April 
10,  1848.  He  was  a  descendant  on  his 
mother's  side  of  General  Andrew- 
Lewis,  the  pioneer  Indian  fighter  and 
land  speculator  of  the  Virginia  fron- 
tier era.  His  father,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, had  come  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  14.  The  elder  Kenna  devel- 
oped a  successful  law  practice  and 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  spell-binding 
public  speaker.  His  life.  too.  ended  pre- 
maturely. He  died  in  his  39th  year, 
leaving  to  his  wife's  care  eight-year-old 
John  and  three  daughters.  When  he 
was  11,  John  moved  to  Missouri  with 


his  family.  There,  despite  his  youth, 
he  mastered  the  art  of  sod-busting 
with  a  simple  plow  and  four  yoke  of 
oxen.  In  1864.  when  Kenna  turned  16. 
he  joined  General  Shelby's  brigade  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  Despite  a 
shoulder  wound,  he  fought  bravely 
until  serious  illness  forced  him  to  a 
hospital  for  six  months.  Shortly  after 
he  returned  to  duty,  his  unit  surren- 
derd  to  Union  forces  at  Shreveport. 
Louisiana.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
young  Kenna  returned  to  Charleston 
in  the  recently  established  state  of 
West  Virginia.  Thanks  to  the  generosi- 
ty of  friends,  he  enrolled  in  St.  Vin- 
cent's College  at  Wheeling,  where  he 
studied  for  three  years.  In  1870.  fol- 
lowing a  two-year  apprenticeship  In  a 
law  office,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
West  Virginia  bar. 

Tall,  handsome,  and  a  captivating 
public  speaker,  Kenna  rose  rapidly 
through  the  ranks  of  his  state's  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Kanawha 
County.  Finding  this  position  Insuffi- 
ciently challenging,  Kenna.  two  years 
later,  unsuccessfully  sought  his  party's 
nomination  for  a  seat  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Again,  in  1876.  he 
made  a  bid  for  a  House  seat.  On  that 
occasion,  a  number  of  leading  Demo- 
crats in  his  home  county  Issued  a  cir- 
cular letter  in  support  of  a  more  senior 
candidate.  Undaunted.  Kenna  con- 
fronted his  adversaries  and  boldly  set 
forth  his  own  credentials  at  a  cam- 
paign rally.  The  young  candidate's  re- 
markable statement  illuminates  his 
extraordinary  persistence.  Referring 
to  the  signers  of  the  circular  letter  he 
said: 

I  have  no  word  of  unklndness  for  those 
distinguished  men.  But  you  will  pardon  me 
when  I  say  that  if  I  could  exchange  places 
with  any  one  of  them;  if  I  could  stand  a  ma- 
tured, successful,  established  man.  in  all 
that  the  terms  Imply,  and  look  upon  a  boy 
left  in  orphanage  at  eight  years;  if  I  could 
watch  the  pathway  of  his  childhood,  with 
the  obstructions  confronting  it,  and  witness 
his  struggles,  his  hardships,  his  labors,  and 
his  prayers;  If  I  could  see  htm  marching  on 
through  adversity  until  kinder  stars  seem  to 
shine  upon  him,  and  he  was  about  to  attain 
through  trial  and  vicissitude  a  position  of 
honor  to  himself  and  of  usefulness  to  his 
fellow  man— before  I  would  sign  a  paper 
whose  only  effect  would  be  to  break  down 
and  ruin  that  young  man,  I  would  be  carried 
to  one  of  your  lonely  hillsides  and  there  laid 
to  rest  forever.' 

That  speech  and  others  had  their 
effect,  for  Kennr  won  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  large 
margin.  At  the  time  he  arrived  In 
Washington,  at  the  age  of  28,  he  was 
that  body's  youngest  member. 

In  the  months  before  the  start  of  his 
term  in  the  House.  Kenna  was  actively 
Involved  In  a  campaign  to  promote 
Charleston  as  the  permanent  capital 
of  West  Virginia.  Four  years  earlier, 
much  to  the  frustration  of  those  In 
the  State's  southern  region,  the  legis- 
lature had  returned  the  seat  of  gov- 


ernment from  its  temporary  site  in 
Charleston  to  its  original  location  in 
Wheeling.  Kerma  insured  a  large  turn- 
out for  the  determining  vote  on 
August  7.  1877.  by  calling  on  young 
Booker  T.  Washington  who  spent  the 
summer  on  a  speaking  tour  of  the 
State,  appealing  to  the  area's  black 
population. 

The  story  also  goes  that  Kenna  was 
In  a  tavern  one  evening  in  West  Vir- 
ginia after  a  long  day  in  which  he  had 
been  traveling  and  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  capital  being  located  in  Charles- 
ton. As  his  fortunes  seemed  to  go 
lower  and  lower  and  lower,  Kenna  was 
a  dejected  and  discouraged  man.  He 
made  a  new  acquaintance  on  this  par- 
ticular evening,  however.  He  began 
talking  with  a  man  who  happened  to 
stop  by  at  the  tavern,  and  Kenna 
stated  to  the  gentleman  that  he  had 
been  traveling  around  the  State  at- 
tempting to  exhort  audiences  to  vote 
for  Charleston  as  the  site  of  the  cap- 
ital of  West  Virginia.  His  audiences,  he 
said,  however,  had  been  small,  and  he 
had.  therefore,  not  been  able  to  reach 
as  many  West  Virginians  as  he  needed 
if  his  campaign  was  to  be  an  effective 
and  successful  one. 

His  new  acquaintance  invited  Mr. 
Kenna  to  travel  with  a  circus.  Robin- 
son's Circus,  which  at  that  point  was 
in  West  Virginia,  and  the  new  ac- 
quaintance, stating  that  he  was  affili- 
ated with  the  circus  as  Lowlow  the 
Clown,  told  Mr.  Kenna  that  if  he 
would  but  accompany  the  circus  on  its 
travels  throughout  the  State,  he,  Mr. 
Lowlow  the  Clown,  would,  for  a  few 
minutes  during  his  act.  introduce  Mr. 
Kenna  so  that  Mr.  Kenna  could  then 
speak  to  the  audience  and  persuade 
the  voters  to  support  Charleston  as 
the  location  of  the  capital.  Kerma  took 
Lowlow  the  Clown's  challenge  to  heart 
and  decided  that  he  would,  Indeed, 
travel  with  the  circus.  He  did  and  he 
spoke  to  audience  after  audience 
throughout  the  State. 

The  effort  was  successful,  ard  years 
later,  when  Kenna  was  serving  In  the 
United  States  Congress  he  was  speak 
ing  before  an  audience  In  Washington 
one  evening.  During  his  speech,  he  re- 
lated the  story  as  to  how  he  had  trav- 
eled with  the  circus  and  had  appeared 
during  the  acts  of  Lowlow  the  Clown 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  Charleston. 
which  was.  indeed,  the  choice  of  the 
voters  of  West  Virginia  for  State  Cap- 
itol. 

When  Kenna  sat  down,  a  gentleman 
in  the  audience  stood  up,  about 
midway  from  the  front  to  the  back. 
and  stated  that,  indeed,  Kenna  s  was  a 
true  story.  He  could  vouch  for  it  be- 
cause It  was  he,  Lowlow  the  CIouti, 
who  had  met  with  Kenna  on  that 
evening  in  the  tavern  years  before  and 
had  offered  to  help  Mr  Kenna  by  pro- 
viding a  few  minutes  during  his. 
Lowlow  the  Clown's  ar*  daily  at  the 
circus. 


So,  as  one  prominent  historian  of 
West  Virginia  has  concluded.  "More 
than  any  other  one  person.  Kenna  was 
responsible  for  making  Charleston  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, "■' 

While  in  the  House,  Kenna  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Commerce 
Committee.  He  was  instrumental  In 
fashioning  legislation  to  prohibit 
abuses  in  rail  transportation  such  as 
railroad  pools,  rebates,  drawbacks,  and 
discriminatory  rates.  Closer  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  southeastern  West  Vir- 
ginia constituency,  Kerma  worked  for 
federal  aid  to  improve  navigation  on 
the  Great  Kanawha  River  to  open  up 
the  area's  rich  coal,  timber,  and  salt 
resources. 

While  serving  his  second  term  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  instruction  from  the 
West  Virginia  state  legislature.  By 
unanimous  vote,  that  body  requested 
the  states's  congressional  delegation  to 
support  a  measure  that  would  provide 
a  subsidy  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railroad.  Forthrightly,  Kenna  re- 
sponded to  the  legislature,  "To  sup- 
port this  measure  on  my  part  would  be 
to  violate  the  solemn  pledges  which  I 
have  made  a  hundred  times  over  to 
the  people  of  my  district.  I  have  not 
denounced  subsidies  /only/  to  come 
here  and  support  them.  I  have  not 
raised  my  voice  in  opposition  to  class 
legislation  against  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  masses  to  come  here  and 
lend  my  voice  to  the  consummation  of 
that  very  work."'  In  response  to 
Kenna's  courageous  stand,  the  legisla- 
ture reversed  its  earlier  position  and 
vindicated  Its  determined  representa- 
tive. His  success  in  these  efforts 
earned  him  a  secure  place  in  the 
House.  In  1883,  as  his  fourth  term  was 
about  to  begin,  the  state  legislature 
elected  Kenna  to  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  the  Senate,  also  as  that  body's 
youngest  member.  Kerma  continued 
his  work  for  railroad  reform  and  for 
navigation  improvement.  Highly  re- 
garded for  his  legislative  skills,  as  well 
as  for  his  smooth  diction  and  sharp. 
penetrating  intellect.  Kenna  quickly 
moved  to  a  position  of  leadership 
within  the  chamber's  Democratic  mi- 
nority. Perhaps  his  most  notable  ac- 
complishment came  as  a  result  of  a 
controversy  between  the  Republican 
controlled  Senate  and  the  Democratic 
administration  of  President  Grover 
Cleveland  Of  the  125.000  non-military 
federal  positions,  96,000  were  postmas- 
terships  These  w°re  generally  part- 
t;me  posts  in  small  towns  and  they 
paid  less  than  $1,000  a  year.  But  they 
brought  great  political  influence  to 
the  president  who  filled  them.  After  a 
25-,'''ear  absence  from  the  White 
House.  Democrats  expected  to  obtain 
as  large  a  share  of  these  patronage 
jobs  as  possible.  And,  where  possible, 
the  new  president  obliged  them. 
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Senate  Republicans  viewed  this  turn 
of  events  with  dismay  and  demanded 
that  Cleveland  give  adequate  explana- 
tion for  each  removal.  Always  con- 
scious of  preserving  the  prerogatives 
of  his  office,  the  president  refused." 
Kenna's  brilliant  and  effective  argu- 
ment for  executive  independence  in 
this  matter  won  him  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. In  a  speech  that  lasted  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes,  before  a 
packed  Senate  chamber.  Kenna  re- 
viewed the  complex  and  politically  ex- 
plosive history  of  presidential  appoint- 
ment-making. As  one  observer  re- 
called. "The  constitutional  feature  was 
argued  and  presented  with  precision, 
clearness,  and  simplicity,  and.  withal, 
the  speech  was  strongest  for  its  digni- 
ty and  fairness."'  Following  that  ad- 
dress. Kenna  enjoyed  excellent  rela- 
tions with  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion! Throughout  his  Senate  service. 
Kenna  provided  intellectual  fire  to 
fellow  Democrats  in  his  defense  of  the 
president's  controversial  1887  tariff 
message  and  in  the  subsequent  indict- 
ment of  the  Republicans  for  their  fail- 
ure to  achieve  tariff  reform.  The  state 
legislature  reelected  Kenna  to  the 
Senate  in  February  1889  by  a  vote  of 
46-45.  attesting  to  his  strong  populari- 
ty despite  bitter  factional  disputes 
within  the  State's  political  parties." 

Mr.  President,  this  brief  review  of 
John  Kenna's  congressional  service 
suggests  a  number  of  explanations  for 
the  universal  expression  of  sorrow 
that  followed  his  death  as  a  result  of 
heart  disease.  This  one  senator,  who 
left  behind  a  wife  and  six  young  chil- 
dren, combined  a  gentleness  of  spirit 
with  a  hardened  courage  that  led  him 
to  follow  his  own  lights,  regardless  of 
the  political  consequences.  As  one  of 
his  associates  observed.  "It  was  in  the 
simplicity  and  generosity  of  his  char- 
acter that  Mr.  Kenna  was  preeminent. 
He  was  most  rich  in  his  capacity  for 
friendship.  All  who  came  to  know  the 
man  became  his  friends.  His  frank 
nature,  his  ready  sympathy,  his  unpre- 
tentious mauiners,  combined  to  make  a 
personality  so  winning  upon  the  affec- 
tions that  no  man  was  more  loved  in 
life  or  has  been  more  mourned  in 
death."  The  Washington  Star  summa- 
rized his  career  in  words  that  would  be 
gratifying  to  any  person  in  public  life. 
Its  correspondent  wrote,  "The  career 
of  Mr.  Kenna  has  been  an  unsullied 
success.  Never  has  the  suspicion  of 
anything  but  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  state  and  the  country  at  large 
crossed  his  public  life.  He  was  a  politi- 
cian of  unusual  resources  and  ability, 
but  he  was  also  a  politician  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word. ''" 

Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  to  the  United  States  Capitol 
Building  pass  by  a  dignified  marble 
statue  of  Senator  John  Kenna,  placed 
here  in  1901.  They  are,  no  doubt,  un- 
aware of  the  noble  spirit  and  the  dis- 
tinguished contributions  of  this  man 


whom  West  Virginia  chose  to  honor  in 
one  of  her  two  donations  to  the  Statu- 
ary Hall  collections.  Perhaps  my  re- 
marks today  will  help  to  reawaken 
that  memory,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
notable  men  and  women  of  whom 
Kenna  is  but  one  shining  example. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  the 
.second  of  these  two  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  whom  I  have 
chosen  for  attention  in  this  speech  in 
my  continuing  series  on  the  United 
States  Senate— Henry  Drury  Hatfield. 
First,  however,  I  shall  reconstruct  the 
story  of  a  mountain  feud  about  which 
we  all  have  heard  at  one  time  or  an- 
other and  which  bears  Henry's  family 
name— the  Hatfleld-McCoy  feud. 

On  August  7,  1882,  a  knife  fight 
broke  out  in  an  apple  orchard  on  the 
banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Tug  Fork 
River— that  wooly.  maverick  stream 
slicing  through  the  Cumberland  Pla- 
teau and  delineating  West  Virginia 
from  Eastern  Kentucky.  Again  and 
again,  knives  were  plunged  into  one 
man's  body.  When  the  struggle  was 
over.  Ellison  Hatfield  lay  dying,  and 
the  Hatfield-McCoy  Feud  entered 
American  legend. 

The  Hatfield-McCoy  Feud  is  one  of 
the  most  famous  incidents  in  West 
Virginia  history. 

Few  themes  in  American  folk  histo- 
ry have  received  as  much  attention  as 
has  the  Hatfield-McCoy  Feud.  In  stage 
dramas,  comedies,  movies,  television 
shows,  songs,  and  romantic  literature, 
various  aspects  of  the  feud  have  been 
emphasized,  often  to  the  detriment  of 
the  total  significance  of  that  tragic 
conflict.  Some  interpreters  have  dwelt 
on  the  love  affair  between  Roseanna 
McCoy  and  Johnson  Hatfield  to  uwist 
the  feud  into  a  "Romeo  and  Juliet " 
yarn.  As  recently  as  1975,  a  television 
adaptation  inaccurately  distorted  the 
confrontation  between  large  numbers 
of  men  in  both  families  into  a  test  of 
wits  between  just  the  two  clan  leaders, 
"Devil  Anse"  Hatfield  and  'Rani" 
McCoy,  and  concluded  the  account 
with  the  two  patriarchs  shaking  hands 
on  a  gentlemen's  agreement  to  guard 
the  environment!  Other  interpreta- 
tions have  trivialized  the  mutual  ven- 
detta of  the  two  families  into  a  quarrel 
over  a  pig! 

In  fact,  the  Hatfleld-McCoy  Feud  is 
an  example  of  frontier  culture  out  of 
place  in  a  dawning  new  age.  In  an  ear- 
lier era,  a  protracted,  armed  clash  by 
two  extended  families  might  have 
gone  largely  unremarked.  The  Gran- 
gerford-Shepherdson  feud  in  TTie  Ad- 
ventures of  Huckleberry  Finn  demon- 
strates the  relative  commonplaceness 
of  such  interfamily  guerrilla  warfare. 
In  an  age  and  place  in  which  law  en- 
forcement was  meager  at  best  and.  in 
some  places,  nil  at  most,  feuds  were 
sometimes  seen  by  wronged  or  insulted 
parties  as  the  most  practical,  albeit  in- 
efficient, means  to  exact  justice- 
speedy  and  sure. 


And  in  a  feuding  area,  even  the  feud 
ists'  nearest  neighbors  might  be 
wholly  uninvolved,  careful  not  to  take 
sides  but  certain  to  take  cover  when 
the  shooting  began.  Such  neighbors 
continued  to  farm,  hunt,  go  to  church, 
trade,  and  have  noncommittal  social 
contacts  with  both  sides  in  the  feud. 
When  feuds  broke  out  on  the  frontier, 
whether  in  the  Appalachian  high- 
lands, on  the  Illinois  plains,  or  along 
Mark  Twain's  Mississippi,  most  people 
went  about  their  business  and  exer- 
cised a  meticulously  circumspect  non- 
involvement. 

But  played  out  mostly  in  the  1880s. 
the  Hatfield-McCoy  Feud  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  Late  Victorian  press  at  a 
time  when  reporters,  editors,  and  pub- 
lishers were  learning  that  sensation, 
violence,  sex,  and  melodrama  sold 
papers  and  increased  circulation  and 
advertising  dollars.  As  the  struggle 
wore  on,  the  Hatfield-McCoy  Feud 
made  gripping  reading  for  newspaper 
customers  in  far-distant  New  York. 
Chicago,  or  Baltimore.  In  a  fashion  fa- 
miliar to  modern  readers  and  televi- 
sion viewers,  the  issues  of  the  feud 
were  oversimplified,  the  principal  per- 
sonalities caricatured,  and  the  story 
perhaps  overplayed.  And  then,  the 
drama  ceased.  After  all  of  the  uproar, 
no  exciting  climax  followed;  the  feud 
ended,  as  T.S.  Eliot  might  have  had  it, 
"not  with  a  bang,  but  a  whimper." 
Only  the  stories  remained,  lingering 
on  in  the  memories  of  the  people  of 
West  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky,  and 
other  areas  of  the  Southern  High- 
lands, to  this  day. 

But  to  understand  the  Hatfield- 
McCoy  Feud— indeed,  to  understand 
Appalachia  itself— one  has  first  to  un- 
derstand the  concept  of  the  frontier. 
Often,  even  historians  portray  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  frontier  as  a 
steady,  inexorable  movement  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  right  across  the  conti- 
nent, from  east  to  west  and  shore  to 
shore,  unbroken.  As  sometimes  script- 
ed by  Hollywood,  the  frontier  started 
marching  on  the  beaches  of  the  Atlan- 
tic westward  and  swept  all  before  it; 
when  the  line  of  civilization  passed  a 
geographic  region,  everything  behind 
was  supposed  to  have  blossomed  with 
the  expected  accoutrements  of  settled 
culture— neat  cottages,  picket  fences. 
Colonial-style  churches,  uniformed  po- 
licemen on  the  comer,  and  well-be- 
haved citizens. 

That,  too,  is  an  oversimplification. 

West  Virginia  was  part  of  the  origi- 
nal eighteenth-century  frontier. 
Before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
George  Washington  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  West  Virginia  wilderness,  saw 
and  proclaimed  its  potential,  and  set 
about  establishing  a  large  plantation 
settlement  on  the  river  banks  of  the 
lower  Kanawha  Valley. 

But  following  Independence  from 
Britain,    the    westward    movement    of 


American  settlers  advanced  across  the 
Appalachian  barrier— not  in  a  massive 
frontal  assault,  but  in  probing  columns 
searching  out  the  least  formidable 
routes.  To  outflank  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia,  the  National  Road 
found  a  path  from  Cumberland.  Mary- 
land, to  Wheeling,  on  the  Upper  Ohio. 
Farther  south,  the  main  pioneer  route 
was  down  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia 
and  either  northwest  through  the 
Cumberland  Gap  in  Kentucky,  or 
southwest  down  the  Holston  River 
into  the  Tennessee  Valley.  In  any  case, 
the  vast  West  Virginia  wilderness— as 
well  as  immeasurable  stretches  of 
Eastern  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
mountains  of  Georgia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas— lay  largely  undisturbed  by  the 
influx  of  settlers  sprawling  out  across 
the  Midwest  and  into  the  Old  South- 
west. 

Particularly  for  that  reason,  the 
great  watershed  of  the  Tug  Fork  and 
Big  Sandy  Rivers  remained  virgin  ter- 
ritory long  after  the  Daniel  Boones 
and  Davy  Crocketts  had  moved  on— a 
frozen  frontier  of  hunters  and  trap- 
pers living  in  log  houses  and  far  away 
from  the  legal  sophistications  of  Rich- 
mond. Frankfort,  or  Cincinnati.  Even 
in  the  ISiO's.  finished  goods  or  refined 
foods  such  as  sugar  or  coffee  trans- 
ported Into  a  town  like  Logan,  West 
Virginia,  were  commonly  bartered  for 
beaver  pelts,  beeswax,  honey,  ginseng, 
sassafras,  ramps,  or  venison.  Most 
homesteads  were  still  built  of  hand- 
hewn  logs  cut  from  the  primeval  for- 
ests surrounding  and  chinked  with 
mud  to  keep  out  bitter  winter  winds. 
Folk  crafts,  now  again  prized  especial- 
ly by  young  Americans  searching  for 
the  pristine  heritage— cloth-weaving, 
quilting,  applebutter-making,  meat 
curing,  herb  science,  country  fiddling 
and  dancing,  and  a  host  of  other  ex- 
amples of  Americana— were  daily  re- 
sources on  which  sturdy  men  and 
women  depended,  not  only  for  their 
amusement,  but  also  sometimes  for 
their  very  survival.  In  such  a  world  as 
that,  even  common  political  and  geo- 
graphic nomenclatures  like  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Virginia  had 
little  meaning  for  people  who  had  for 
generations  had  to  be  a  law  unto 
themselves.  Judges,  preachers,  and 
school  teachers  were  rare  figures  in 
the  Tug  Fork  Valley,  and  even  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  might  be  a  rela- 
tively informal  arrangement  between 
the  families  Involved. 

The  War  Between  the  States  did 
reach  into  the  narrow  hollows  of  the 
Tug  Fork  and  its  tributaries,  however, 
and  men  on  both  shores  of  that  river 
chose  their  sides.  In  those  decisions 
lay  the  initial  roots  of  the  Hatfield- 
McCoy  clash. 

One  complication  in  West  Virginia 
history  is  the  pro-Confederate  senti- 
ment of  many  of  that  state's  people 
that  West  Virginia's  separation  from 
the  Old  Dominion  often  glosses  over. 


At  that  time,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  voters  in  what  is  present-day  West 
Virginia  approved  Virginia's  secession 
from  the  Union  in  the  1861  referen- 
dum ordered  by  the  Richmond  seces- 
sion convention  that  same  year.  And 
Confederate  sentiments  were  particu- 
larly strong  in  some  rustic  areas  of 
southern  and  southwestern,  as  well  as 
in  northeastern  sections  of  what  is 
now  West  Virginia. 

Swept  along  in  that  sentiment.  Wil- 
liam Anderson  Hatfield  and  his  broth- 
er Ellison  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army,  eventually  becoming  members 
of  a  unit  called  the  Logan  Wildcats," 
named  for  their  home  county. 

That  county,  incidentally,  was  one  of 
the  four  counties  in  the  old  6th  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  represent- 
ed in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  January  3,  1953  to 
January  3,  1959. 

Traditionally,  the  Hatfields  are  in- 
terpreted as  being  Confederate  sympa- 
thizers, as  oppose  to  the  McCoys,  most 
of  whom  at  the  time  lived  across  the 
Tug  Fork  River  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
and  are  usually  portrayed  as  Union- 
ists, though,  in  fact,  more  McCoys 
were  Confederate  sympathizers  than 
Union  supporters. 

One  of  the  Unionist  McCoys,  Asa 
Harmon  McCoy,  was  at  his  Eastern 
Kentucky  home  on  furlough  from  the 
Federal  army  In  1863  when  he  was 
sought  out  and  murdered  by  local 
Confederates.  Though  not  directly  im- 
plicated in  Harmon  McCoy's  death, 
Anderson— or  "Devil  Anse  "  Hatfield, 
as  he  was  knowTi— suffered,  because  of 
his  Confederate  connections  and 
friendship  with  local  Confederate  sym- 
pathizers, from  the  McCoys'  Indigna- 
tion at  the  death  of  one  of  their  own. 
Consequently,  relations  between  the 
two  families  cooled  into  an  uneasy 
truce  at  best. 

Roughly  thirteen  years  after 
Harmon  McCoy's  death,  another  event 
added  to  the  McCoys'  grlevences.  As 
late  as  the  1880's  In  the  Tug  Fork  wa- 
tershed, privately  owned  hogs  were  al- 
lowed to  range  freely  In  the  woods  to 
forage  for  themselves,  much  as  they 
had  done  In  the  Middle  Ages  In 
Europe.  As  with  cattle  In  the  West, 
the  hogs  were  supposed  to  bear  the 
brand  of  their  owners,  and  at  "round- 
up" time  In  the  fall,  any  little  pigs  In  a 
sow's  litter  were  branded  with  the 
same  mark. 

In  Pike  County,  Kentucky,  one 
autumn  In  the  late  1870's,  however. 
Randolph  McCoy— populprly  called 
"Ran'l"— failed  to  locate  one  of  his 
sows  and  her  offspring,  and  after  a 
lengthy  search  with  the  aid  of  his 
sons,  concluded  that  his  property  had 
been  stolen. 

Several  days  later.  Ran'l's  son  Bill 
spotted  a  sow  and  piglets  answering 
the  description  of  his  father's  lost  live- 
stock, on  the  land  of  Floyd  Hatfield, 
and  Ran'l  obtained  a  warrant  charg- 


ing Floyd  Hatfield  with  hog  theft.  In  a 
short  time,  kinsmen  of  both  men 
throughout  the  area  lined  up  behind 
their  relatives. 

A  jury  of  six  Hatfields  and  six 
McCoys,  with  a  Hatfield  judge,  decid- 
ed 7-5  in  favor  of  Floyd  Hatfield,  even 
"though  the  disputed  sow  bore  a 
McCoy  brand.  Aside  from  rankled 
pride  and  understandable  muttering, 
that  might  have  ended  the  disagree- 
ment. But  harsh  words  between 
"Squirrel-huntin"  Sam  "  McCoy  and 
one  of  the  Hatfield  witnesses.  Bill 
Staton,  led  to  Staton's  death  on  the 
West  Virginia  side  of  the  Tug  Pork 
some  weeks  later,  and  another  rivet 
was  in  place  in  the  feuds  prelude. 

In  1880,  the  direct  collision  between 
Devil  Anse  Hatfield  and  Ran'l  McCoy 
began,  though  some  experts  contend 
that  the  two  patriarchs  never  met  face 
to  face.  At  an  election  site  in  Pike 
County.  Kentucky,  Johnson  Hatfield— 
"Johnse,  "  Devil  Anses  son— spied 
Ran'l's  daughter  Roseanna,  escorted 
her  for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  fell  In 
love  with  her.  and  took  her  back  with 
him  to  his  father's  home  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, all  without  Ran'l's  knowledge  or 
permission. 

The  following  morning.  "Johnse" 
told  his  father  "Devil  Anse"  that  he 
intended  to  marry  Roseanna  McCoy, 
but  the  Hatfield  chieftain  refused  to 
bless  the  union  of  his  son  with  Ran- 
dolph McCoy's  daughter.  Neverthe- 
less. Roseanna  stayed  on  with 
"Johnse"  at  "Devil  Anse's  "  home,  and 
left  only  after  the  inevitable  occurred, 
going  to  live  at  a  relative's  home,  three 
months  pregnant.  There,  during  a  ren- 
dezvous with  Roseanna,  Johnse  "  was 
captured  and  kidnapped  by  Ran'l  and 
three  of  his  sons,  who  started  off  with 
him  back  across  the  Tug  Fork  toward 
Pikeville,  Kentucky. 

Fearing  that  "Johnse  "  was  going  to 
be  killed  by  her  father  and  brothers. 
Roseanna  rode  ten  miles  on  horseback 
across  mountainous  country  to  warn 
"Devil  Anse"  of  his  son's  predicament. 
With  forty  Hatfields  traveling  In  his 
cohort,  "Devil  Anse"  galloped  off  to 
"Johnse's"  rescue,  a  feat  accomplished 
without  bloodshed,  but  not  without 
added  rancor  in  the  growing  confron- 
tation between  the  Hatfields  and 
McCoys. 

"Johnse"  Hatfield  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted one  more  time  to  gain  Ro- 
seanna's  hand  in  marriage,  but  fearing 
more  conflict  between  their  families, 
Roseanna  refused.  With  that,  the 
"Johnse'-Roseanna  romance  angle 
ceased  to  be  a  contributing  factor  to 
events.  The  sad  Roseanna  faded  from 
the  drama,  never  to  be  wed  by  her  be- 
loved Johnse"  and  dying  before  her 
time- some  claim  from  a  broken  heart. 

For  his  part,  "Johnse"  went  on  to 
marry  four  times,  the  first  time  to 
Nancy  McCoy,  Roseanna's  sister.  Thus 
ended  the  "Romeo-Juliet"  scenario. 
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But  not  the  enmity  between  the  two 
extended  families. 

On  August  7.  1882,  at  another  elec- 
tion day  gathering,  this  time  in  Toler. 
Kentucky,  a  fight  broke  out  between 
Ellison  Hatfield— "Devil  Anses" 
brother— and  three  of  Rani  McCoy's 
sons— Tolbert.  Pharmer.  and  Bud. 
During  the  fight.  Ellison,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks  was  se- 
verely knifed  and  was  carried  by  at- 
tending Hatfields  back  to  Matewan  on 
the  West  Virginia  side  of  the  Tug 
Pork. 

Two  local  Pike  County  peace  officers 
took  three  McCoys  into  custody  for 
the  wounding,  but  on  the  way  to  Pike- 
ville.  a  group  of  Hatfields  ambushed 
the  party  and  took  the  three  McCoys 
away  from  the  lawmen.  Once  back  in 
West  Virginia,  the  Hatfields  incarcer- 
ated their  hostages  in  a  schoolhouse 
near  Matewan.  The  Hatfields  then  an- 
nounced that  if  Ellison  survived  his 
wounds,  the  captured  McCoys  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  authorities  in 
Kentucky  for  trial;  but  if  Ellison  died, 
the  Hatfields  would  exact  their  own 
justice. 

On  August  9.  1882.  Ellison  Hatfield 
did  die.  whereupon  the  three  McCoys 
in  Hatfield  custody  were  taken  back 
across  the  Tug  Fork  into  Kentucky, 
tied  to  a  paw  paw  bush,  and  shot  to 
death. 

From  that  date,  the  Hatfield-McCoy 
Feud  continued  for  the  next  nearly 
half-dozen  years.  Prom  time  to  time, 
authorities  in  both  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  tried  to  quell  the  violence, 
largely  to  no  avail  and  sometimes  at 
the  price  of  interstate  relations.  At 
one  point,  a  grand  jury  in  Pike  County 
returned  some  twenty  indictments 
against  "Devil  Anse "  and  his  kinsmen 
for  the  death  of  the  McCoy  brothers. 
Since  the  Hatfields  were  securely  off 
in  West  Virginia,  however,  nothing 
was  done  to  implement  the  indict- 
ments. Likewise,  indictments  were 
handed  down  in  Logan  County,  West 
Virginia,  against  various  McCoys,  but 
again  no  practical  results  followed. 
Eventually,  the  governors  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  were  drawn  into  a 
widening  legal  morass,  with  little  suc- 
cess on  either  side. 

Not  to  be  thwarted,  however,  the 
swashbuckling  Pike  County  deputy 
Prank  Phillips— now  married,  inciden- 
tally, to  "Johnse"  Hatfield's  former 
wife,  Nancy  McCoy— began  slipping 
across  into  West  Virginia  with  posse 
bands  to  spirit  back  suspected  Hat- 
fields without  benefit  of  legal  process. 
On  January  19,  1888,  a  West  Virginia 
Posse  staged  a  shoot-out  with  the 
Phillips  posse,  bringing  another  direct 
clash  between  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, as  well  as  intense  national  in- 
terest. Some  expected  to  see  the  mili- 
tias of  the  two  states  exchanging  fire 
at  any  moment. 

One  of  the  saddest  incidents  of  the 
feud  occurred  on  New  Year's  Eve,  De- 


cember 31.  1887.  A  band  of  Hatfields 
crossed  the  Tug  Fork  into  Kentucky, 
besieging  and  setting  fire  to  Rani 
McCoy's  home.  In  the  fracas.  Ran  Is 
daughter  Alifair  and  Son  Calvin  were 
shot  to  death,  and  their  mother  Sarah 
was  beaten  within  an  inch  of  her  life. 

Likewise,  if  to  a  lesser  degree.  "Devil 
Anses  "  tranquility  was  permanently 
destroyed  by  the  feud,  with  raids  and 
the  turmoil  of  the  conflict  forcing  him 
away  from  the  familiar  Tug  Fork  area 
deeper  into  the  West  Virginia  hills 
near  Logan  Courthouse. 

In  1888.  Pikeville  was  finally  the 
.scene  of  the  trials  of  several  Hatfields 
for  the  murders  at  the  burning  of 
Rani  McCoys  home.  Though  several 
men  were  tried,  but  one— Ellison 
"Cotton  Top"  Mounts— was  convicted 
and  hanged  for  the  deaths  of  Alifair 
and  Calvin  McCoy.  Another  man— Val- 
entine "Wall"  Hatfield— was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  prison,  where  he  died 
after  two  years.  Others,  though  con- 
victed, were  pardoned  and  never 
served  time  in  prison,  among  them 
"Johnse  "  Hatfield  himself. 

National  press  coverage  of  the  feud 
at  that  point  bordered  on  the  hysteri- 
cal. Unremarked,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  the  feud  killings  ended  in 
1888. 

Socio-economic  changes  had  been 
going  on  in  the  Tug  Fork  Valley 
throughout  the  1880's— changes  that 
brought  the  Industrial  Revolution  to 
the  Cumberland  Plateau  with  a  fury. 
The  United  States  was  undergoing  an 
industrial  boom— shipbuilding,  bridge- 
building,  steel-frame  skyscraper  build- 
ing, railroad  construction,  and  new 
homes  being  put  up  everywhere.  Dry 
docks  in  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  and 
Boston  needed  steel  plates;  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  wanted  steel  girders; 
Pittsburgh  demanded  more  and  more 
coal  and  coke;  lumber  yards  hungered 
for  sturdy  trees  to  turn  into  housing 
joists  and  floor  boards.  Into  Southern 
West  Virginia  and  up  and  down  the 
Tug  Fork  Valley,  coal  prospectors, 
timber  hunters,  land  agents,  and  rail- 
road surveyors  scrambled,  clambering 
over  the  rugged  terrain  in  search  of 
wealth  and  rail  routes,  and  bringing 
with  them  an  influx  of  construction 
teams,  lumberjacks,  miners,  engineers, 
and  a  new  way  of  life. 

That  new  way  of  life  spelled  the  real 
end  of  the  Hatfield-McCoy  Feud.  The 
new  residents  of  the  Tug  Fork  Valley 
wanted  peace,  order,  and  safety  from 
flying  bullets  and  nighttime  raids. 
Also,  many  of  those  bom  into  and 
reared  in  the  old  frontier  ways  that 
had  tolerated  feuding  lost  patience 
with  bushwhacking  and  clannish 
vengeance. 

Change  extended  to  the  Hatfields 
and  McCoys  as  well.  "Johnse"  Hat- 
field, for  example,  lay  down  his  rifle  to 
become  a  white-collar-wearing  land 
agent  for  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Com- 
pany.   "Devil  Anse's"  nephew  Green- 


way  Hatfield  became  first  a  deputy 
U.S.  marshal  and  then  the  three-time 
elected  sheriff  of  the  newly  formed 
Mingo  County,  West  Virginia.  McCoys 
on  both  banks  of  the  Tug  Fork  were 
also  elected  to  public  offices,  became 
merchants  or  professional  men,  or 
themselves  gained  wealth  as  local  coal 
operators. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  example 
of  the  changing  status  of  people  along 
the  Tug  Fork  is  the  case  of  Henry 
Drury  Hatfield. 

Henry  Hatfield  was  bom  in  Ma 
Creek  in  southern  West  Virgin i.i 
Logan  County  on  September  15,  1875. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Elias  Hatfield 
whose  brother,  William  Anderson 
("Devil  Anse")  Hatfield,  was  consid- 
ered the  patriarch  of  this  family  of 
Hatfield-McCoy  legend.  Henry's  father 
was  the  most  serious  and  peaceable  of 
the  Hatfield  brothers.  Early  in  his 
young  sons'  life,  he  stressed  the  su- 
preme importance  of  obtaining  a  good 
education.  Consequently.  Henry  decid- 
ed at  an  early  age  to  become  a  physi- 
cian. He  realized  that,  as  a  doctor,  he 
could  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  his  community,  where  the  unbri- 
dled growth  of  the  mining  and  rail- 
road industries  brought  the  unwel- 
come side  effects  of  serious  and  debili- 
tating accidents.  The  closest  hospitals 
were  many  miles  away  in  Richmond. 
Virginia  and  Columbus.  Ohio." 

In  common  with  John  Kenna.  Henry 
Hatfield  possessed  an  almost  unlimit- 
ed capacity  for  long  hours  of  concen- 
trated labor.  He  graduated  from 
Franklin  College  in  1887  at  the  age  of 
12!  Seven  years  later,  when  only  19. 
Hatfield  earned  his  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Louisville  medi- 
cal school.  Hatfield  then  returned  to 
the  Pocahontas  coal  fields  in  southern 
West  Virginia.  As  there  were  no  hospi- 
tals in  that  part  of  the  State.  Dr.  Hat- 
field frequently  performed  hi.?  oper- 
ations on  kitchen  tables  in  the  homes 
of  the  coal  miners  by  oil-lamp  light 
and  sterilized  his  medical  instruments 
in  bubbling  kettles  over  log  fires. 

Early  in  life,  Hatfield  had  developed 
a  strong  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
He  recognized  that  the  best  remedy 
for  the  deplorable  health  care  situa- 
tion lay  within  the  power  of  State  leg- 
islature. As  a  result  of  his  determined 
and  skillful  lobbying,  the  legislature  in 
1899  appropriated  $20,000  to  establish 
three  miners"  hospitals— the  only 
three  in  the  State.  For  the  next  thir- 
teen years.  Hatfield  served  as  the  chief 
surgeon  at  the  hospital  in  Welch,  West 
Virginia.  During  that  period  he  treat- 
ed more  than  18,000  miners  without 
compensation  from  either  the  miners 
or  the  State.  He  even  drew  on  his  own 
financial  resources  to  furnish  the  op- 
erating room  and  to  purchase  an  x- 
ray  machine.'* 

At  the  end  of  his  life,  he  would  look 
back  at  the  establishment   of  these 


hospitals  as  the  most  satisfying  accom- 
plishment of  a  long  career."  His  pio- 
neering work  in  bone  surgery  brought 
him  Stale-wide  and  national  recogni- 
tion. As  Hatfield  expanded  his  con- 
tacts throughout  the  State,  he  real- 
ized, as  biographer  Carolyn  Karr  has 
observed,  that  "politics  could  be  an  in- 
strument, much  like  the  ones  he  used 
in  surgery.  As  a  physician  he  could 
treat  only  isolated  cases,  and.  while 
the  satisfaction  was  immense,  it  could 
not  solve  the  health  problems  of  the 
entire  State.  Politics  has  been  the  in- 
strument which  established  the  hospi- 
tals; it  could  also  be  the  instrument 
with  which  he  could  operate  on  the 
other  ills  which  infected  the  State."  " 

Once  Hatfield  came  to  this  realiza- 
tion, he  climbed  rapidly  up  the  politi- 
cal ladder.  As  a  member  of  the  Hat- 
field clan,  he  had  many  kinsmen  in 
West  Virginia.  As  a  medical  doctor,  he 
automatically  enjoyed  the  respect  ac- 
corded at  the  time  to  a  man  of  such 
learning.  As  the  company  doctor  for 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway, 
which  ran  from  one  end  of  his  county 
to  another,  his  fame  was  assured.  In 
1904.  Hatfield  earned  a  second  medical 
degree,  this  time  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Two  years  later  he  won  a 
three-way  race,  as  a  Republican  in 
heavily  Democratic  McDowell  County, 
for  a  position  on  the  County  Court. 

During  all  of  the  39  years  I  have 
been  in  politics  in  West  Virginia. 
McDowell  County  has  been  an  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  county,  as  it 
was  in  Dr.  Hatfield's  day. 

As  president  of  the  court,  he 
launched  a  series  of  reforms  that  grew 
out  of  his  medical  experience.  These 
included  sin  improved  road  system  and 
an  end  to  the  overcrowing  and  poor 
sanitation  of  the  county's  jail.  In  1908, 
the  voters  of  his  district  sent  him  to 
the  State  senate  with  an  impressive 
electoral  margin.'* 

In  1911,  as  Hatfield  began  his  second 
term  in  the  West  Virginia  State 
senate,  he  became  embroiled  in  one  of 
West  Virginias  greatest  political  con- 
frontations. Ending  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  Republican  domination  in 
State  political  life,  the  voters  had  sent 
a  greater  number  of  Democrats  to  the 
legislature.  In  the  house  of  delegates, 
they  took  over  the  majority.  In  the 
senate,  however,  there  were  fifteen 
Republicans  and  fifteen  Democrats— a 
deadlock!  Consequently,  the  party 
that  could  capture  the  post  of  senate 
president  would  thereby  gain  control 
of  that  chamber's  significant  legisla- 
tive and  patronage  powers. 

A  particularly  significant  agenda 
awaited  the  senators  of  that  session. 
The  senate  would  oversee  a  redistrict- 
ing  of  the  States  political  units  based 
on  the  1910  Census  and  it  would  fill 
two  seats  in  the  United  States 
Senate— one  for  a  full  term  and  one 
for  2-years  of  an  unexpired  term.  Be- 
cause the  Democrats  held  a  numerical 


majority  of  the  total  number  of  State 
legislators,  they  had  the  votes  to  elect 
both  United  States  Senators  in  the  cus- 
tomary joint  legi.slalive  session  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose. 

Hatfield  emerged  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Republican  candidates  for  the 
president's  post.  Given  the  great 
stakes,  neither  party  was  willing  to 
yield  to  the  others  demand  to  elect 
their  candidate.  The  situation  deterio- 
rated quickly.  The  Republicans  in- 
formed the  Democrats  that  unless 
they  received  the  presidency,  they 
would  not  return  to  the  senate  cham- 
ber. When  other  pleas  failed,  the 
Democrats  voted  to  issue  warrants  for 
the  Republican.';'  arrest.  The  governor. 
Republican  William  Glasscock,  dis- 
missed the  legitimacy  of  the  Demo- 
crats' action,  observing  that  they 
lacked  authority  as  the  legislature  had 
not  yet  been  formally  organized  to 
conduct  business.  The  fifteen  Republi- 
can senators,  not  easily  reassured  by 
the  governor's  decision,  hastily 
boarded  a  train  for  Cincinnati  at  3:00 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'"  They  re- 
mained there  for  several  days  until  the 
Democrats  struck  a  deal.  Two  Demo- 
crats had  emerged,  in  their  party's 
caucus,  as  the  leading  contenders  for 
the  United  States  Senate  vacancies. 
Before  they  could  travel  to  Washing- 
ton, they  needed  to  be  formally  elect- 
ed and  certified  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture. This  would  not  be  possible  as 
long  as  the  stalemate  continued.  Con- 
sequently, the  Democrats  agreed  to 
support  a  Republican  for  the  senate 
presidency  as  long  as  they  could 
choose  which  Republican  would  be  the 
candidate.  They  jointly  selected  Hat- 
field.'' 

From  this  position,  Hatfield  en- 
hanced his  reputation  as  a  progressive 
reformer  and  as  a  vigorously  partisan 
Republican.  He  fought  efforts  to  limit 
the  voting  rights  of  blacks  and  to 
place  property  restrictions  on  voting. 
Despite  his  best  efforts,  the  1911 
senate  session  ended  in  frustration.  He 
believed  that  only  the  governorship 
offered  him  the  power  with  which  to 
address  his  State's  many  problems.  In 
November  1912,  following  a  grueling 
campaign,  that  reinforced  his  progres- 
sive stance,  Hatfield  won  the  governor- 
ship by  a  comfortable  margin. 

Henry  Hatfield  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  West  Virginia's  fourteenth 
Govemor  on  March  4,  1913,  the  same 
day  that  Woodrow  Wilson  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  Each 
man  inunediately.  In  his  own  sphere, 
set  out  to  deal  with  pressing  social  and 
economic  ills.  Within  seven  weeks, 
Govemor  Hatfield  brought  to  an  end 
an  extended  and  bitter  strike  in  the 
Paint  Creek  and  Cabin  Creek  coal 
fields.  On  balance  the  settlement  ben- 
efited the  workers,  for  their  union 
won  recognition  as  the  bargaining 
agent  for  the  miners  of  Kanawha 
County." 


During  his  4  years  as  Govemor,  Hat 
field  championed  mine  safety  and 
health  legislation,  worker's  compensa- 
tion reform,  woman  suffrage  and  a 
host  of  other  progressive  reforms  that 
associated  him  with  similar  activities 
within  the  admini-stration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  His  strong,  dominating,  and 
sometimes  vindictive  personality  led 
him  into  endless  confrontations  with 
the  State  legislature  and  the  major 
business  interests.  He  seldom  hesitated 
to  apply  his  influence,  regardless  of 
whose  prerogative  it  usurped  '^  De- 
spite some  reverses.  Governor  Hatfield 
guided  an  impressive  reform  program 
into  being  One  historian  summarized 
his  term  in  office  as  follows  In  less 
than  three  years,  he  turned  West  Vir- 
ginia from  one  of  the  most  reactionary 
States  dominated  by  machine  and  cor- 
poration politics  into  a  leader  in  the 
forefront  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment."" Another  scholar  described 
Hatifield's  attitude  as  follows.  "The 
lack  of  personal  political  ambitions 
combined  with  a  highly  successful 
non-political  profession  allowed  Ha- 
tield  to  fight  his  political  battles  on 
the  principles  and  concepts  that  he 
chose  himself  and  not  those  dictated 
by  others.  He  could  not  and  would  not 
be  controlled  by  anyone.""" 

Shortly  after  stepping  down  as  Gov- 
emor, Hatifield  entered  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  and  served  as  a  military 
surgeon  in  France.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  he  retumed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  In  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  After  a  decade  out  of  the  po- 
litical arena,  however,  he  yielded  to 
the  urgings  of  state  Republican  party 
leaders  and  launched  a  campaign  to 
unseat  Democratic  United  States  Sen- 
ator Matthew  Mansfield  Neely.  In  the 
1928  elections,  the  voters  treated  the 
Republicans  well.  They  put  Herbert 
Hoover  in  the  White  House  and  added 
seven  Republicans  to  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding Henry  Hatfield,  who  defeated 
Neely  by  a  margin  of  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand votes. 

In  the  Senate  he  drew  good  commit- 
tee assignments,  serving  with  promi- 
nent progressives  such  as  George 
Norris  on  Agriculture,  Hiram  Johnson 
on  Immigration,  and  Robert  La  Fol- 
lette,  Jr,  on  Manufactures,  There  he 
assiduously  looked  after  the  Interests 
of  his  home  State  with  amendments  to 
the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  to  protect  the 
coal,  glass,  woolen,  chemical,  and 
lumber  industries."  As  always,  he  took 
a  particular  interest  in  health  care 
issues. 

In  West  Virginia,  during  that  year, 
2,000  war  veterans  waited  with  little 
hope  of  being  admitted  to  the  State's 
overcrowded  hospitals.  When  the  vet- 
erans' lobby  approached  Hatfield  for 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  $2-million  ap- 
propriation to  build  a  veterans'  hospi- 
tal, Hatfield  sought  out  Finance  Com- 
mittee  chairman    Reed    Smoot.    The 
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senior  Senator  from  Utah  paid  little 
attention  to  the  pleadings  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's freshman  Senator.  Not  about  to 
be  put  off.  Hatfield  reminded  him  that 
West  Virginia  had  provided  a  greater 
percentage  of  soldiers  to  the  war 
effort  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  The  chairman  curtly  informed 
the  Senator  that  it  was  too  late  in  the 
session  to  be  adding  amendments  to 
appropriations  bills.  To  this,  Hatfield 
responded  by  threatening  an  extended 
floor  debate.  He  promised  that  he 
would  "deliver  an  address  that  would 
take  the  Senate  back  to  the  birth  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia."  " 

When  Senator  James  Watson,  the 
second-ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee  brought  the 
Veterans'  Appropriation  bill  up  for 
floor  debate,  he  asked  Hatfield  not  to 
offer  his  amendment.  Hatfield  later 
recalled.  "He  was  most  cordial,  but  did 
not  make  the  least  impression  on  me.  I 
informed  him  that  I  was  not  only 
going  to  introduce  the  amendment, 
but  discuss  it  over  a  long  period  of 
days.  "  Watson  conferred  with  Smoot. 
Several  hours  later,  he  returned  to 
Hatfield  and  asked  for  the  amend- 
ment. Shortly  thereafter  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate  with  Hatfield's 
amendment  intact.  Soon.  Huntington. 
West  Virginia  had  a  new  veterans'  hos- 
pital. 

The  autumn  of  1929  brought  the 
great  stock  market  crash.  Overnight, 
this  economic  cataclysm,  which  pro- 
foundly affected  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans,  dramatically  trans- 
formed the  Senates  agenda.  Support- 
ing President  Hoover.  Hatfield  blamed 
the  depression  on  faulty  economic  pol- 
icies of  European  nations  and.  al- 
though he  supported  indirect  relief 
measures,  he  resisted  legislative  reme- 
dies that  would  provide  assistance  di- 
rectly to  individuals. 

Senator  Hatfield  found  himself  at 
odds  with  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  its  congres- 
sional supporters,  during  the  so-called 
"One  Hundred  Days"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1933  session.  He  observed  that 
"the  must'  bills  went  through  like 
magic.  I  saw  bills  passed. "  he  noted, 
"when  a  majority  at  times  scarcely 
took  the  pains  to  read  them.  It  was  a 
hysterical,  pliant,  and  submissive  /cli- 
mate/." The  West  Virginia  Senator 
discovered  the  futility  of  his  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  Roosevelt  pro- 
gram. "My  voice."  he  said,  "was  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Our  scant  mi- 
nority was  ruthlessly  overridden  on  a 
wave  of  public  hysteria."  '^ 

Hatfield  particularly  took  aim  at  the 
proposed  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  This  measure  was  designed  to 
revive  industrial  and  business  activity 
and  to  reduce  unemployment.  It  would 
establish  a  system  of  industrial  self- 
regulation  relying  on  fair  competition 
codes.  Hatfield  believed  the  bill  would 
provide    unwelcome    national    regula- 


tion of  labor,  despite  the  insertion  of 
Section  7a  guaranteeing  labor's  right 
to  organize  and  "bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing.  "  Even  United  Mine  Workers' 
Union  chief  John  L.  Lewis,  who 
threatened,  begged  and  cajoled  the 
Senator,  was  unsuccessful  in  changing 
Hatfield's  position.  When  Lewis  ex- 
hausted all  direct  powers  of  persua- 
sion, he  told  Hatfield  that  he  would 
turn  the  full  force  of  his  union  against 
the  Senator  in  his  1934  bid  for  reelec- 
tion. The  Senator  reacted  with  his  cus- 
tomary toughness  in  telling  a  constitu- 
tent.  "I  consider  /the  NIRA/  an  issue 
that  far  transcends  mere  political  ex- 
pediency." ** 

Hatfield  demonstrated  the  same  as- 
sertive stance  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  Throughout  many  of  his  public 
speeches  ran  the  theme  of  the  "Red 
Menace."  As  he  had  considered  the 
NIRA  to  be  Russian-inspired,  so  too 
did  he  see  dangerous  consequences  in 
President  Roosevelt's  plan  to  extend 
formal  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  several  meetings 
with  the  president.  Hatfield  went 
public  with  his  opposition. 

It  becomes  apparent  .  .  .  from  negotiations 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  Commissioner 
Litvinoff.  who  have  been  speaking  the  same 
economic  language  for  some  time— as  evi- 
denced by  the  similarity  between  America's 
NIRA  and  Russias  NEP— that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  is 
imminent.  That  is  to  be  deplored.  It  Is 
stated  that  recognition  Involves  no  approval 
of  the  Russian  way  of  life.  That  Is  arrant 
sophistry.  The  Issue  as  between  democracy 
and  communism  can  no  more  be  compro- 
mised than  Henry  Clay  could  compromise 
the  issues  that  found  their  solution  at  Get- 
tysburg and  Appomattox.  There  is  no  half- 
way house.  ^^ 

Mr.  President.  Henry  Hatfield's  stri- 
dent opposition  to  New  Deal  programs 
has  struck  some  observers  as  inconsist- 
ent with  his  record  of  progresslvism  as 
state  senator  and  governor.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  this  opposi- 
tion did  not  occur  Independently  of 
the  political  climate  in  which  he 
worked.  As  a  devoted  party  loyalist, 
operating  in  a  time  of  great  political 
upheaval.  Hatfield  realistically  could 
be  expected  to  define  policy  issues  to 
strengthen  the  severely  weakened  Re- 
publican party.  His  party  colleagues 
acknowledge  his  aptitude  for  effective 
partisan  combat  by  electing  him  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee. 

Henry  Hatfield  may  have  harbored 
aspirations  for  his  party's  1936  presi- 
dential nomination.  Unlike  his  earlier 
political  career,  however,  he  was  no 
longer  the  right  man  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  He  recognized  that 
reelection  In  1934.  at  a  time  when 
Democrats  controlled  the  rest  of  the 
state's  congressional  delegation  and 
the  governorship,  would  require  a  po- 
litical miracle.  As  he  feared,  the  mid- 
term congressional  elections  did   not 


provide  the  customary  gains  for  the 
minority  party.  In  fact.  Senate  Demo- 
crats picked  up  nine  seats,  giving  them 
an  impressive  margin  against  the  Re- 
publlcaris  of  69  to  25  with  two  Inde- 
pendents. In  a  hopeless  race,  he  lost 
his  seat  to  29-year-old  Rush  D.  Holt, 
with  whom,  incidentally.  I  served  in 
the  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
in  the  late  1940's.  In  explaining  his 
defeat.  Hatfield  said.  "Mr.  /John  L./ 
Lewis  lined  up  labor  agaisnt  me  for  re- 
election for  the  reason  that  I  had  op- 
posed the  New  Deal  all  the  way 
through."  2" 

Mr.  President,  timing  is  just  about 
everything  in  political  life.  Henry  Hat- 
field's rapid  rise  from  county  health 
commissioner  to  governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia to  U.S.  Senator  amply  demon- 
strates the  truth  behind  that  state- 
ment. His  biographer  has  written  that 
"Hatfield  came  into  the  Governor's 
office  at  a  time  when  the  mood  of  the 
public  was  committed  to  reform.  By 
the  adroit  use  of  proper  techniques  at 
the  appropriate  times  he  was  able  to 
keep  the  progressive  tide  from  being 
diverted.  He  succeeded  not  only  be- 
cause he  was  a  competent  party 
leader,  but  above  all  because  public 
opinion  had  been  agitated  to  the  point 
where  it  accepted  innovation."  *' 

Midway  through  Hatfield's  single 
term  in  the  Senate  the  tides  shifted 
against  him.  He  sought  to  tie  his  pro- 
gressive legislative  agenda  to  a  party 
that,  fairly  or  not,  suffered  the  politi- 
cal consequences  for  allowing  the 
Nation  to  drift  Into  a  calamitous  eco- 
nomic despression.  Thus,  in  1935, 
Henry  Hatfield  set  c^ide  his  political 
career  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  continued  that  practice 
for  another  two  decades,  well  past  the 
age  of  80.  On  October  23,  1962,  at  the 
age  of  87.  Henry  Hatfield  died  at  his 
home  in  Huntington.  West  Virginia." 

In  those  eighty-seven  years.  Henry 
Drury  Hatfield  had  witness  d  im- 
Imaginable  changes  In  the  Tug  Fork 
Valley.  In  West  Virginia,  and  In  the 
United  States.  As  a  child  and  as  Devil 
Anse  Hatfield's  nephew,  he  had  en- 
dured the  direct,  undiluted  passions 
and  violence  of  a  frontier  civilization; 
as  an  aged  and  respected  public  figure, 
he  marveled  with  the  rest  of  us  at  the 
space  orbit  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio.  Senator  John 
Glenn,  and  at  the  exploits  of  other 
early  American  space  pioneers.  Cer- 
tainly. Henry  Drury  Hatfield— physi- 
cian. Governor.  U.S.  Senator,  and 
nephew  of  a  former  Confederate  Army 
sharpshooter— must  have  reflected  on 
the  revolutions  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  lifetime. 

Henry  Hatfield  had  adjusted  phe- 
nomenally to  the  new  conditions  that 
spelled  an  end  to  the  famous  Hatfleld- 
McCoy  feud.  Others,  however,  were 
neither  so  flexible  nor  so  sanguine  in 


the  face  of  the  new  world  that  burst  in 
upon  them. 

In  1891.  "Devil  Anse"  Hatfield  was 
quoted  as  saying.  "The  war  spirit  in 
me  has  abated,  and  I  sincerely  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  peace. "  But  the 
memories  and  the  hurts  were  there, 
nonetheless.  Having  been  forced  by 
mounting  violence  out  of  his  Tug  Fork 
Valley  home  at  the  height  of  the  feud, 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  "Devil 
Anse"  Hatfield  had  forever  abandoned 
his  old  homesite  and  moved  to  Island 
Creek  near  Logan.  West  Virginia. 
There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
relative  peace,  being  baptized  a  few 
years  before  his  death  in  1921  at  age 
82.  In  1932.  the  Hatfield  family  erect- 
ed a  life-sized  statue  of  him  at  his 
grave— perhaps  significantly— turned 
facing  away  from  the  direction  of  the 
Tug  Fork  and  all  of  those  bitter  re- 
membrances that  must  have  been  his 
of  death  and  outrage.  "Devil  Anse's" 
last  living  son.  Willis  Wilson  Hatfield, 
passed  away  in  1978  at  age  90. 

Randolph  McCoys  last  years  were 
more  poignant,  the  feud  left  him  a 
broken  man.  His  home  had  been 
burned  down.  Two  of  his  children  had 
been  murdered  on  the  spot.  His  wife 
has  been  severely  injured.  In  all,  the 
conflict  cost  Rani  McCoy  six  of  his 
offspring,  including  the  heart-crushed 
and  beautiful  Roseanna.  For  years, 
people  say.  Rani  McCoy  haunted  the 
streets  of  Pikevllle.  Kentucky,  mourn- 
ing the  world  and  the  precious  human 
treasures  that  had  been  snatched  from 
him.  Randolph  McCoy  died.  88  years 
of  age.  in  1914. 

In  1976,  perhaps  the  last  chapter  in 
the  Hatfield-McCoy  Feud  was  etched. 
In  a  cemetery  In  hilly  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky, a  McCoy  monument  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  members  of  that  honored 
family  lost  in  the  feud.  On  that  day, 
Willis  Hatfield— "Devil  Anse's"  sole 
living  son— shook  hands  with  Jim 
McCoy— nephew  of  Ran'l  McCoy. 
Willis  Hatfield  was  age  88,  and  Jim 
McCoy  was  91.  In  the  warmth- -and 
maybe  the  regret— of  that  human  ges- 
ture, a  colorful,  tragic  saga  in  Ameri- 
can history  came  to  an  end.  And  in 
that  moment  of  sincere  unity,  the  last 
vestiges  of  a  way  of  life  vanished  for- 
ever. 

Mr.    President,    in    recounting    the 
lives  of  these  two  U.S.  Senators,  one 
cut  off  in  his  prime  and  the  other  who 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  I  recall  the  lines 
from  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life:" 
Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

I  hope  these  two  vignettes  that  I 
have  presented  today  have  illuminated 
the  contributions  of  two  diligent  and 
colorful  members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  otherwise  faded  into  the  mists  of 
history.  They  are  perhaps  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  majority  of 
former  senators,   prominent   in   their 


generations  but  not  so  well  remem- 
bered today.  They  do  not  stand  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Webster's.  Clay's,  and 
Calhoun's,  but  in  their  time  and  in 
their  way  they  served  their  State  and 
Nation,  and  made  this  institution  run. 
These  are  honorable  accomplishments 
to  which  every  senator,  no  matter 
what  his  status  In  history,  should 
aspire. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  footnotes  to 
Two  West  Virginia  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foot- 
notes were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Footnotes  To  "Two  West  Virginia 
Senators" 

I  For  brief,  but  often  colorful,  accounts  of  former 
.Senators,  see  the  Biographical  Directom  o/  the 
American  Congress.  1774-1971  (Washington.  1972), 
The  Senate  Historical  Office  and  the  Office  for  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
preparing  a  revised  and  expanded  bicentennial  edi 
tion  of  this  essential  reference  source.  The  Senate 
Historical  Office  also  maintains  an  extensive  bibli- 
ography of  books  and  articles  written  by  and  about 
former  Senators. 

'  Memorial  Addresses  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Edward  Kenna  Delivered  m  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  February  27  and  March  2. 
1893  (Washington.  1893);  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  330-1. 

'  John  Alexander  Williams.  The  New  Dominion 
and  the  Old;  Ante  Bellum  and  Statehood  Politics  as 
the  Background  of  West  Virginia's  Bourbon  De- 
mocracy'." West  Virginia  History  33  (July  1972); 
388-9?;  Memorial  Addresses,  pp.  45-6. 

•Louis  R.  Harlan.  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
the  Kanawha  Valley.  1875-1879  "  West  Virginia  His 
tory  33  (January  1972);  135-7;  Charles  H.  Ambler 
and  Festus  P.  Summers.  West  Virginia.  The  Moun- 
tain State  (Englewood  Cliffs.  New  Jersey.  1958).  pp. 
208.  505. 
»  Memorial  Addresses,  pp.  102-3. 
"  H  Wayne  Morgan.  From  Hayes  to  McKinley: 
National  Parly  Politics.  IS77-1896  (Syracuse.  New 
York.  1969).  pp  251-4. 

'  Memorial  Addresses,  p.  105;  Congressional 
Record.  49th  Congress.  1st  sess..  pp.  2328-37. 

•  Gerald  Wayne  Smith.  "West  Virginia  Congrec 
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Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President.   I   yield 
the  floor. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  recap  the  matters  for  Monday,  the 
Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  two  leaders 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  each. 

There  is  a  special  order  in  favor  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes to  be  followeo  by  a  special  order 
for  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heflin]  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Following  the  execution  of  these 
special  orders,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  11:45  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1714.  the  1985  farm  bill.  Votes 
can  be  expected  during  Monday's  ses- 
sion. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  28.  1985.  AT  11  A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.,  Monday, 
October  28,  1985. 

Thereupon,  at  5:43  p.m..  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  October  28, 
1985.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  October  25,  1985: 
Department  or  Justick 

John  R.  Bolton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General,  vice  Robert  A. 
McConnell,  resigned. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 
imder  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  admirai 

Adm.  Wesley  L.  McDonald.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Kendall  E.  MoranvlUe.  493-34- 
4890/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  25,  1985: 
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National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

John  S.  Erthein.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17.  1987. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Joseph  A.  Grundfest.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  the  term  ex- 
piring June  5.  1990. 

Department  of  State 

Natale  H.  Bellocchi.  of  New  York,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  l)e  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  smd  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Botswana. 

Michael  Sotirhos,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Jamaica. 

Clyde  D.  Taylor,  a  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay. 

Robert  O.  Houdek.  of  Illinois,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Uganda. 

Malcolm  Richard  Wilkey.  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay. 


Richard  Schilter,  of  Maryland.  Lo  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

United  Nations 

Adele  Langston  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Alternate  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  40th  seislon 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Executive  OmcE  of  the  President 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  for  the  terms  indicated: 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Jose  Luis  Rodriguez,  of  Florida. 

For  terms  of  3  years: 

Joseph  Francis  Glennon,  of  Florida. 

Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Midge  Decter.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

John  R.  Silt>er.  of  Massachusetts,  to  t>e  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

Antonio  Navarro,  of  New  York,  to  t>e  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

U.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 
Dwight  A.  Ink.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant   Administrator   of    the    Agency    for 
International  Development. 

Department  of  Labor 

Dennis  Eugene  Whitfield,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

Joyce  A.   Doyle,   of  New   York,   to  be   a 
meml)er  of  the  Federal   Mine  Safety   and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  August  30.  1986. 
Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation 

Roger  A.  Yurchuck.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Direc- 
tor of  Securities  Investor  Protection  Corpo- 
ration for  a  term  expiring  December  31. 
1987. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
biefore  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Laurence  H.  Silberman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit. 

John  S.  Rhoades,  Sr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California. 

Lyle  E.  Strom,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  district  of  Nebraska. 

Jose  Antonio  Fuste.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  l>e 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Richard  H.  Battey.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota. 

Department  of  Justice 

Roy  C.  Hayes.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  he  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Donald  R.  Brookshier.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Il- 
linois for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  the  favor  of  the  Lord  our  God  be 
upon  us,  and  establish  Thou  the  work 
of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of 
our  hands  establish  Thou  if.— Psalm 
90:17. 

Gracious  God.  bless  the  work  of  our 
hands  that  it  may  be  pleasing  in  Your 
sight.  May  what  we  do  contribute  to 
justice  between  peoples  and  peace  be- 
tween the  nations.  May  our  hands  and 
hearts,  our  strength  and  our  witness, 
be  used  to  Your  glory  and  as  an  ex- 
pression of  good  will  to  all  the  people 
of  Your  creation.  In  Your  holy  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

I*ursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  followng  titles: 

H.R.  3605.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Federal 
Government  employees  be  extended 
through  December  31.  1985; 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  October  20.  1985.  as 
"Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Aware- 
ness Week  ";  and 

H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  1985.  as  Na- 
tional Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3244.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  3244)  'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 


Andrews,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Byrd.  and  Mr.  Lautenberg  lo  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill,  joint  res- 
olutions, and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1570.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  rules  for 
overtime  compensatory  time  off  for  certain 
public  agency  employees,  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  that  act  to  volunteers,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1,  1985,  as  "National  Philanthro- 
py Day": 

S.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  to  commend 
the  people  and  the  sovereign  confederation 
of  the  neutral  nation  of  Switzerland  for 
their  contributions  to  freedom,  internation- 
al peace,  and  understanding  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  No- 
vember 19-20.  1985.  in  Geneva.  Switzerland: 

S.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  proposed  sales  of  arms  to  Jordan;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution 
asking  that  the  President  bring  the  rights  of 
the  Polish  people  to  the  attention  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 


UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  NEW 
POLICY  TOWARD  PHILIPPINES 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  subsequent  press  re- 
ports this  weekend  that  President 
Marcos  has  an  incurable  disease,  with 
perhaps  only  1  year  to  live,  suggests 
that  the  United  States  needs  a  new- 
policy  towards  the  Philippines  in  order 
to  avoid  another  Iran. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
acted  properly  in  dispatching  Senator 
Laxalt  to  convey  our  concerns.  But  a 
stronger  policy  is  needed  to  avoid  a 
Communist  takeover  and  preserve 
American  security  interests,  specifical- 
ly, Subic  and  Clark  bases  Specifically, 
we  need  to  attach  strong  conditions  to 
our  assistance  to  that  country.  First  of 
all,  we  need  to  press  for  fair  and  imme- 
diate Presidential  elections  so  that  an 
orderly  democratic  transition  can  take 
place.  Second,  we  must  press  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  to  make  urgently 
needed  military  and  economic  reforms 
and  wage  a  war  on  the  endemic  cor- 
ruption in  that  economy.  Third,  we 
should  stress  to  President  Marcos  that 
Chief  of  Staff  Fabian  Ver  should  not 


be  reappointed,  given  his  involvement 
in  the  Aquino  assassination  and  his  in- 
ability to  lead  the  Philippine  military 
insurgency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  Shah,  Presi- 
dent Marcos  has  lost  touch  with  his 
people  and  with  reality.  Let  us  act  now 
before  we  are  forced  to  pull  the  rug 
from  under  him.  Let  us  &ct  now  so 
that  our  security  interests  are  pre- 
served and  the  Philippine  people,  our 
friends  and  allies,  do  not  fall  under 
Communist  hands. 


FEDERAL  TRUST  FUNDS 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
mandate  the  Treasury  pay  back  the 
interest  lost  because  of  the  loss  of  in- 
vestment of  trust  fund  moneys  from 
civil  service  retirement,  military  retire- 
ment. Social  Security  retirement,  and 
the  highway  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  passed  the 
debt  ceiling  with  the  Gramm-Latta 
Senate  amendment  and  are  thus  hold- 
ing these  trust  funds  hostage.  We  are 
losing  millions  of  dollars  of  interest 
that  these  trust  funds  normally  invest. 
and  it  is  very,  very,  very  WTong  to  do 
this,  grossly  unfair  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens, and  some  estimate  that  we  will 
be  losing  up  to  $300  million  in  interest 
money  that  belongs  to  those  trust 
funds  because  of  our  failure  to  act. 

I  hope  Members  will  take  a  look  at 
this  legislation  which  would  restore 
that  money. 


GRAMM-RUDVi.AN 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  M'  Speaker. 
supporters  of  liie  so-caiied  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  are  like  a  man 
jumping  off  the  Empire  State  Building 
and,  on  passing  the  fifth  floor,  an- 
nounces, "So  far  so  good." 

The  House  is  on  record  in  support  of 
strengthening  the  budgetmaking  proc- 
ess, as  of  last  week;  and  in  passing 
Gramm-Rudman.  the  other  body  has 
made  the  same  commitment.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  one  takes  a  closer  look  at 
Gramm-Rudman.  it  becomes  clear 
that,  rather  than  cutting  the  deficit, 
the    proposal    would    bring    havoc    to 
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Federal  spending  and  plunge  the  Gov- 
ernment into  chaos. 

The  fears  are  expressed  by  those 
such  as  the  Nobel  Prize  winners,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President's 
own  economic  advisers,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  even  advises  that  the 
matter  is  probably  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  must  wonder  how 
it  would  happen  that  such  a  prescrip- 
tion for  chaos  and  disfister  so  poorly 
designed  could  ever  pass  either  body 
of  this  Congress.  Perhaps  the  answer 
lies  in  the  small  print  in  that  it  does 
not  take  effect  until  alter  the  1986 
elections. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
question  on  passing  bills  or  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  October  29,  1985. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Delldms],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


TRANSFER  OF  PAROLE  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA PAROLE  BOARD 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  2050)  to  give  to  the  Board  of 
Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
clusive power  and  authority  to  make 
parole  determinations  concerning  pris- 
oners convicted  of  violating  any  law  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  law  of 
the  United  States  applicable  exclusive- 
ly to  the  District,  and  ask  untinimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2050 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o] 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  reor- 
ganize the  system  of  parole  of  prisoners  con- 
victed in  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved July    17.    1947  (D.C.  Code.  sec.   24 


201a;  61  Stat.  378).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  the  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  prisoners  con- 
victed of  violating  any  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  law  of  the  United  Slates 
applicable  exclusively  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence  and 
Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
determine  Its  functions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  15.  1932  (DC.  Code, 
.sec.  24-203  through  sec.  24-209:  47  Stat.  696- 
699).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  6  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-206)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  In  subsection  (a); 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  10  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  24-209)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  The  Board  of  Parole  for  prison- 
ers convicted  of  violating  any  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States  applicable  exclusively  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (created  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  reorga- 
nize the  system  of  parole  of  prisoners  con- 
victed In  the  District  of  Columbia',  approved 
July  17.  1947  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  24  201a;  61 
Stat.  378)  has  exclusive  power  and  author- 
ity, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  to 
release  on  parole,  to  terminate  the  parole 
of.  and  to  modify  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  parole  of,  any  prisoner  convicted  of 
violating  a  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  a  law  of  the  United  States  applicable  ex- 
clusively to  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
gardless of  the  institution  in  which  the  pris- 
oner is  confined.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  304(a)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1953  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  4-134(a);  67  Stat.  100)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '.  or  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole  has  authorized  the  release 
of  a  prisoner  under  section  6  of  that  Act,  as 
amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  24-206), ". 

Sec  4,  (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  individual  convicted  of  violating 
both  a  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (In- 
cluding any  law  of  the  United  States  appli- 
cable exclusively  to  the  District)  and  a  law 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  given  separate 
and  distinct  sentences  for  such  convictions. 

(b)  The  United  States  Parole  Commission 
shall  retain  parole  authority  over  Individ- 
uals who.  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  received  unified  sentences  for  vio- 
lations of  both  a  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (including  any  law  of  the  United 
States  applicable  exclusively  to  the  District 
of  Columbia)  and  a  law  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Board  of 
Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  under 
applicable  guidelines,  shall  make  parole  eli- 
gibility determinations  and  shall  set  a  date 
certain  for  full  parole  hearings  for  all  Indi- 
viduals brought  within  the  parole  authority 
of  such  Board  under  this  Act.  Each  such  in- 
dividual shall  be  notified  In  writing  of  any 
determinations  made  under  this  section. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b>  The  amendments  made  by  sections  1. 
2.  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  Con- 
gress in  which  this  question  has  been 
before  the  body.  Two  years  ago,  the 
House  on  a  voice  vote  adopted  the 
change  in  the  law,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  other  body.  Under 
present  law  in  effect  for  50  years  or 
more,  the  vast  majority  of  offenders 
convicted  of  violating  either  a  local 
District  of  Columbia  law  or  Federal 
law  that  applies  only  in  the  District 
served  their  sentences  in  facilities  op- 
erated by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  if  they  are  granted  parole,  it  is  by 
the  local  D.C.  Parole  Board.  One  thou- 
sand seven-hundred  offenders,  howev- 
er, serve  in  Federal  facilities  and  are 
reviewed  by  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole. 

H.R.  2050,  Mr.  Speaker,  merely  es- 
tablishes that  since  they  are  local  of- 
fenders, parole  jurisdiction  will  be 
with  the  local  parole  board.  That  is 
the  arrangement,  as  you  very  well 
know.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  50  Stales 
and  should  apply  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Judiciary  and  Education  that  con- 
ducted the  hearings  on  H.R.  2050  is 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally],  who  will  give  a  further  ex- 
planation when  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2050,  is  the  same 
bill  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  98th 
Congress.  It  would  transfer  parole 
over  District  of  Columbia  Code  offend- 
ers in  Federal  prisons  from  the  U.S. 
Parole  Commission  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Parole  Board. 

There  are  over  1,700  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  offenders  housed  in  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prison  facilities.  Male 
District  of  Columbia  Code  offenders 
are  placed  in  Federal  facilities  for  se- 
lective custody  and  various  other  rea- 
sons. Female  District  of  Columbia  of- 
fenders sentenced  to  greater  than  1 
year  terms  are  routinely  placed  in  Fed- 
eral facilities  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  local 
penal  facility  for  female  offenders. 
Most  of  these  female  offenders  are 
confined  at  Alderson,  WV,  over  300 
miles  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Others  are  confined  as  far  away  as 
Texas. 

Under  present  law,  at  section  24-209 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  the 
place  of  an  offender's  confinement  de- 
termines parole  authority.  This  law  is 
contrary  to  current  Federal-State 
parole  practices.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Parole  Commission,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  the  only  local  jurisdiction 
housing  inmates  in  Federal  correction 
Institutions  which  does  not  retain  its 
own  parole  authority.  As  a  result  of 
this  practice,  several  Federal  lawsuits 
by  both  male  and  female  District  of 


Columbia  Code  offenders  in  Federal 
prisons  have  been  filed. 

Several  points  are  worth  noting. 
First,  since  the  House  passed  this  bill 
in  the  last  Congress,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  revised  its  parole  guide- 
lines, consistent  with  certain  recom- 
mendations made  by  Senator  Arlen 
Specter  and  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Joseph  dlGenova. 
Most  important,  these  revised  guide- 
lines are  modeled  closely  after  current 
Federal  guidelines.  Second,  the  over- 
crowding problem  in  the  District  has 
resulted  in  an  increased  number  of 
District  of  Columbia  inmates  being 
transferred  to  Federal  prisons.  Third, 
Congress  recently  passed  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983. 
which  would  abolish  Federal  parole 
and  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission  in 
1991.  Fourth,  section  24-209  became 
law  almost  50  years  ago  and  40  years 
prior  to  the  Home  Rule  Act. 

Lawsuits  filed  in  response  to  this 
provision  remain  unsolved  and  contin- 
ue to  cor\sume  urmecessary  time  and 
expense.  This  legislation  provides  a 
practical  and  logically  sound  remedy 
to  this  longstanding  problem  and  I  be- 
lieve that  now  is  the  time  for  this  body 
to  pass  this  legislation  and  to  save  the 
local  government  and  the  local  and 
Federal  courts  further  time  and 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  add  that  this 
bill  is  indeed  a  step  toward  home  rule. 
But  also,  it  is  a  cost  efficient  step.  If 
passed,  this  legislation  is  estimated  to 
save  the  Federal  Government  over 
$1.3  million  on  the  average  for  the 
first  5  years  after  its  passage.  Thereaf- 
ter, the  District  government  will  un- 
derwrite any  expenses  attached  to  the 
execution  of  its  parole  authority. 

Thus,  for  the  reasons  which  I've  out- 
lined, I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  measure. 

D  1215 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  all 
three  bills  that  have  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  want  to  focus  now,  first  of 
all.  of  course,  upon  H.R.  2050  which 
transfers  parole  authority  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  offenders  housed 
in  Federal  prisons  from  the  U.S. 
Parole  Commission  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Parole  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  currently  there  are 
over  1.400  D.C.  Code  offenders  housed 
in  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  facilities. 
Male  DC.  Code  offenders  are  placed 
in  Federal  facilities  for  selective  custo- 
dy, and  various  other  reasons.  Female 
D.C.  Code  offenders  sentenced  to 
greater  than  1-year  terms  are  placed 
in  Federal  facilities  due  to  the  absence 
of  a  facility  specifically  for  female  of- 
fenders here  in  Washington.  Most  of 
these  female  offenders  are  confined  at 
Alderson.  WV.  whence  the  chairman 


of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Dymally, 
has  just  come.  As  he  has  pointed  out 
to  you,  it  is  over  300  miles  away  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
the  gentleman  that  some  of  the  in- 
mates were  most  appreciative  of  your 
interest  in  this  inconvenience  which 
their  families  suffer,  and  have  asked 
me  to  convey  to  you  the  hope  that  you 
would  continue  this  fight  to  have  a  la- 
cility  constructed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  leadership  in  moving 
H.R.  2050  through  the  committee 
process  and  now  to  the  floor.  I  am  sure 
that  their  hopes  will  be  realized  as  a 
result  of  the  vote  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  present,  under  the 
District  Code,  the  determination  of 
parole  jurisdiction  is  controlled  by  the 
place  of  incarceration  rather  than  the 
jurisdiction  of  conviction.  The  result  is 
that  the  District  Board  of  Parole 
makes  parole  decisions  for  District  of- 
fenders when  they  are  housed  in  Dis- 
trict institutions,  and  the  U.S.  Parole 
Commission  makes  parole  decisions 
for  District  Code  offenders  when  they 
are  housed  in  Federal  Institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2050  expands  the 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  by  providing  it  with  the 
right  to  determine  paroles  for  District 
Code  offenders  whether  held  in  Dis- 
trict or  Federal  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2946  establishes 
an  independent  jury  system  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  our  local  court. 
This  legislation  requested  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  concerned  groups  will  provide 
for  an  efficient  jury  system  for  the  su- 
perior court.  This  change  will  help 
make  jury  duty  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia citizens  a  more  worthwhile 
civic  duty. 

The  third  measure,  H.R.  3578,  as 
amended,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  require 
criminal  prosecutions  concerning  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  be  conducted  In  the  name 
of  the  District.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides permanent  authority  for  Hearing 
Commissioners  in  the  District  and 
modifies  certain  procedures  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission,  and  the  District  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  three  bills 
further  the  independence  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  judicial  and  criminal 
justice  system  and  thereby  enhance 
self-government. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  District  Committee,  Congressman 
Ronald  Dellums,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority   member,     Mr.    McKinney.    I 


would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Dymally, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
diciary and  Education,  and  Mr. 
Bliley,  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  repre- 
sent more  people,  taxpayers,  than  any 
single  voting  Member  of  the  House. 
Indeed,  I  represent  more  people  who 
pay  taxes  in  this  country  than  elect 
seven  Senators,  because  there  are.  as 
you  know,  more  citizens  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  than  reside  in  seven 
States  in  the  Union.  So  I  would  prefer 
to  have  been  here  not  simply  to 
expand  the  parole  authority  of  the 
District  government  with  respect  to 
those  convicted  of  code  violations  in 
this  city,  but  to  turn  the  entire  system 
over  to  the  local  citizenry  inasmuch  as 
we,  alone  among  Americans,  are  con- 
tinued denial  of  the  right  to  represen- 
tation in  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  passed  a 
measure  that  would  turn  the  entire 
court  system  over  to  the  superior 
court  and  therefore  allow  us  to  fash- 
ion our  owm  jury  system  procedures. 
Of  course,  I  would  certainly  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  passed  H.R.  3578,  as 
amended,  as  a  function  of  a  locally 
elected  mayor  and  city  council,  thus 
providing  us  the  kind  of  permanent 
authority  that  we  request  here  in 
terms  of  control  of  our  criminal  pros- 
ecutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  that  time  that  those  two  Sena- 
tors who  would  have  been  speaking, 
rather  those  Representatives  who 
would  have  been  speaking,  had  they 
been  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  tax- 
ation without  representation  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  I  am  not. 

Mr.  BLILEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Judiciar>  and 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  1  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2050. 

As  explaineci  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  DYMALLY, 
this  bill  is  a  question  of  equity.  The  fact  is 
that  some  convicted  District  of  Columbia 
criminals  are  sent  to  the  District's  prison  at 
Lorton  and  some  are  sent  to  various  Feder- 
al institutions  around  the  country.  For 
those  people  at  Lorton,  the  District  Parole 
Board  has  jurisdiction,  for  those  men  and 
women  in  Federal  prisons,  the  Federal 
Parole  Board  and  its  rules  and  regulations 
apply. 

Since  the  two  parole  authorities  with  re- 
sponsibility for  District  prisoners  have  dif- 
ferent criteria  and  reirulations  a.>i  well  as 
the  fact  that  different  conditions  ma>  lead 
to  different  atlitudes  and  therefore  differ- 
ent behavior  patterns  affecting  parole  pos- 
sibilities. I  belie>tr  that  it  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  equitv  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  sole  parole  authority  over  its  own  citi- 
zens. 

I  speak  for  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  when  I  say  that  this  legislation 
is  fair  and  equitable  for  the  people  and  the 
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government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  we  endorse  its  pansage. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  JURY 
SYSTEM  ACT 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  2946)  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent jury  system  for  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  2946 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  m  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Jury  System  Act". 

SEC    2    ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA Jt  RY  SYSTEM 

Chapter  19  of  title  11  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CHAiTia  19.  Juries  and  Jurors 

Sec. 

"11-1901.  Declaration  of  policy. 

"11-1902.  Definitions. 

"11-1903.  Prohibition  of  discrimination. 

"11-1904.  Jury  system  plan. 

"11-1905.  Master  juror  list. 

"11-1906.  Qualification  of  jurors. 

"11-1907.  Summoning  of  prospective  jurors. 

"11-1908.  Exclusion  from  jury  service. 

"11-1909.  Deferral  from  jury  service. 

"11-1910.  Challenging  compliance  with  se- 
lection procedures. 

"11-1911.  Length  of  service. 

"11-1912.  Juror  fees. 

"11-1913.     Protection     of     employment     of 
jurors. 

"11-1914.  Preservation  of  records. 

"11-1915.  Fraud  in  the  selection  process. 

"11-1916.  Grand  Jury:  additional  grand  Jury. 

"11-1917.  Coordination  and  cooperation  of 
courts. 

"U-1918.  Effect  of  Invalidity. 

•CHAPTKR  19.  Jl'RIES  AND  JURORS 

"B  11-1901.  Declaration  of  policy. 

"A  jury  selection  system  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished for  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 


of  Columbia.  All  litigants  entitled  to  trial  by 
jury  shall  have  the  right  to  grand  and  petit 
juries  selected  at  random  from  a  fair  cross 
section  of  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  all  qualified  individuals 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  be  considered 
for  service  on  grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  obligated 
to  serve  as  jurors  when  summoned  for  that 
purpose. 
"S  11-1902.  Derinitions. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing terms  have  the  following  meanings: 

"(1)  The  term  'Board  of  Judges'  means 
the  chief  Judge  and  the  associate  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(2)  The  term  'chief  Judge'  means  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'clerk'  means  the  clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  any  deputy  clerk. 

"(4)  The  term  Court'  means  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  may 
include  any  judge  of  the  Court  acting  in  an 
official  capacity. 

"(5)  The  term  Juror'  means  (A)  any  indi- 
vidual summoned  to  Superior  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  on  a  Jury:  (B)  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  on  call  and  available  to  report 
to  Court  to  .serve  on  a  jury  upon  request: 
and  (C)  any  individual  whose  service  on  a 
Jury  is  temporarily  deferred. 

"(6)  The  term  Jury'  Includes  a  grand  or 
petit  Jury. 

■(7)  The  term  'Jury  system  plan'  means 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Judges  of 
the  Court,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  to  govern  the  administration 
of  the  jury  system. 

"(8)  The  term  'master  Juror  list'  means 
the  consolidated  list  or  lists  compiled  and 
maintained  by  the  Board  of  Judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Courts  which  contains 
the  names  of  prospective  jurors  for  service 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"(9)  The  term  random  selection'  means 
the  selection  of  names  of  prospective  jurors 
In  a  manner  Immune  from  the  purposeful  or 
inadvertent  introduction  of  subjective  bias, 
so  that  no  recognizable  class  of  the  individ- 
uals on  the  list  or  lists  from  which  the 
names  are  being  selected  can  be  purposeful- 
ly or  inadvertently  included  or  excluded. 

"(10)  The  term  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia'  means  an  individual  who  has  re- 
sided or  has  been  domiciled  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  not  less  than  six  months. 
"§  11-1903.  Prohibition  of  discrimination. 

"A  Citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
not  be  excluded  or  disqualified  from  Jury 
service  as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  national  origin,  ancestry,  eco- 
nomic status,  marital  status,  age.  or  (except 
as  provided  In  this  chapter)  physical  handi- 
cap. 
"S  11-1904.  Jury  System  Plan. 

"(a)  The  Board  of  Judges  shall  adopt.  Im- 
plement, and  as  necessary  modify,  a  written 
Jury  system  plan  for  the  random  selection 
and  service  of  grand  and  petit  Jurors  in  the 
Superior  Court  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter.  The  adopted  plan  and 
any  modifications  shall  be  subject  to  a  30- 
day  period  of  review  by  Congress  In  the 
manner  provided  for  an  act  of  the  Council 
under  section  602(c)((l)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Govern- 
ment Reorganization  Act.  The  plan  shall  In- 
clude— 


"(1)  detailed  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  in  the  random  selec 
tion  of  names  from  the  master  Juror  list: 

"(2)  provisions  for  a  master  Jury  wheel  (or 
other  device  of  like  purpose  and  function  i 
which  shall  be  emptied  and  refilled  at  sped 
fled  intervals,  not  to  exceed  24  months: 

•'(3)  provisions  for  the  disclosure  to  the 
parties  and  the  public  of  the  names  of  indl 
vlduals  selected  for  Jury  service,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  chief  Judge  determines 
that  confidentiality  is  required  in  the  inter 
est  of  justice:  and 

"(4)  procedure  to  t>e  followed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Court  in  assigning  individuals  to 
grand  and  petit  Juries. 

"(b)  The  Jury  system  plan  shall  be  admin 
istered  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Judges. 
"8  11-1905.  Maatcr  juror  list. 

"(a)  The  Jury  system  plan  shall  provide 
for  the  compilation  and  maintenance  by  the 
Board  of  Judges  of  a  master  juror  list  from 
which  names  of  prospective  jurors  shall  be 
drawn.  Such  master  Juror  list  shall  consist 
of  the  list  of  District  of  Columbia  voters,  in 
divlduals  who  submit  their  names  to  the 
Court  for  inclusion  on  the  master  Juror  list, 
and  names  from  such  other  appropriate 
sources  and  lists  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
jury  system  plan. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  upon  request  of  the  Board  of  Judges 
any  person  having  custody,  possession,  or 
control  of  any  list  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  provide  such  list  to  the  Court,  at 
cost,  at  all  reasonable  times.  Each  list  shall 
contain  the  names  and  addresseb  of  Individ- 
uals on  the  list.  Any  list  obtained  by  the 
Court  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
may  be  used  by  the  Court  only  for  the  selec- 
tion of  jurors  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

'•(c)  Not  less  than  once  each  year,  the 
Board  of  Judges  shall  give  public  notice  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
individuals  may  be  Included  on  the  master 
juror  list  by  submission  of  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court.  Such 
public  notice  shall  l>e  given  through  such 
means  as  will  reasonably  assure  as  broad  a 
dissemination  as  possible. 
"§  11-1906.  Qualiricatlon  of  Juron. 

(a)  The  Jury  system  plan  shall  provide 
for  procedures  for  the  random  selection  and 
qualification  of  grand  and  petit  Jurors  from 
the  master  Juror  list.  Such  plan  may  provide 
for  separate  or  Joint  qualification  and  sum- 
moning processes. 

"(b)(1)  An  individual  shall  be  qualified  to 
serve  as  a  Juror  If  that  Individual— 

"(A)  Is  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: 

"(B)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  Sutes; 

"(C)  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years:  and 

(D)  is  able  to  read,  speak,  and  understand 
the  English  language. 

"(2)  An  individual  shall  not  be  qualified  to 
serve  as  a  juror— 

"(A)  If  determined  to  be  Incapable  by 
reason  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity  of 
rendering  satisfactory  Jury  service;  or 

"(B)  If  that  Individual  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  or  has  a  pending  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor charge,  except  that  an  Individual 
dlsquallfed  for  Jury  service  by  reason  of  a 
felony  convlcton  may  qualify  for  Jury  serv- 
ice not  less  than  one  year  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  term  of  Incarceration,  probation, 
or  parole  following  appropriate  certification 
under  procedures  set  out  in  the  jury  system 
plan. 

"'(3)  Any  determination  regarding  qualifi- 
cation for  Jury  service  shall  be  made  on  the 


basis  of  information  provided  in  the  Juror 
qualification  form  and  any  other  competent 
evidence. 

"(c)(1)  The  Jury  system  plan  shall  provide 
that  a  Juror  qualification  form  be  mailed  to 
each  prospective  juror.  The  form  and  con- 
tent of  such  Juror  qualification  form  shall 
be  determined  under  the  plan.  Notarization 
of  the  Juror  qualification  form  shall  not  l>e 
required. 

"(2)  An  individual  who  fails  to  return  a 
completed  Juror  qualification  form  as  in- 
structed may  be  ordered  by  the  Court  to 
appear  before  the  clerk  to  fill  out  such 
form,  to  appear  before  the  Court  and  show 
cause  why  he  or  she  should  not  be  held  in 
contempt  for  failure  to  submit  the  qualifica- 
tion form,  or  both.  An  individual  who  fails 
to  show  good  cause  for  such  failure,  or  who 
without  good  cause  falls  to  appear  pursuant 
to  a  Court  order,  may  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $300.  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  seven  days,  or  both. 

"(d)  An  Individual  who  Intentionally  mis- 
represents a  material  fact  on  a  Juror  qualifi- 
cation form  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or 
securing  service  as  a  juror  may  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300.  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  both. 
"§  11-1907.  Summoning  of  Prospective  Jurors. 

"(a)  At  such  times  as  are  determined 
under  the  jury  system  plan,  the  Court  shall 
summon  or  cause  to  be  summoned  from 
among  qualified  individuals  under  section 
11  1906  sufficient  prospective  jurors  to  ful- 
fill requirements  for  petit  and  grand  Jurors 
for  the  Court.  A  summons  shall  require  a 
propsective  Juror  to  report  for  possible  Jury 
service  at  a  specified  time  and  place  unless 
advised  otherwise  by  the  Court.  Service  of 
prospective  Jurors  may  be  made  personally 
or  by  first-class,  registered,  or  certified  mail 
as  determined  under  the  plan. 

"(b)  A  prospective  juror  who  falls  to 
appear  for  Jury  duty  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Court  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  he  or 
she  should  not  be  held  in  contempt  for  such 
failure  to  appear.  A  prospective  Juror  who 
fails  to  show  good  cause  for  such  failure,  or 
who  without  good  cause  fails  to  appear  pur- 
suant to  a  Court  order,  may  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  seven  days,  or  both. 
"8  1 1-1908.  Exclusion  from  jury  service. 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  of  sections  11-1903.  11-1906,  and 
11-1909,  no  individual  or  class  of  individuals 
may  be  disqualified,  excluded,  excused,  or 
exempt  from  service  as  a  Juror. 

"(b)  An  Individual  summoned  for  Jury 
service  may  l)e:  ( 1 )  excluded  by  the  Court  on 
the  ground  that  that  individual  may  be 
unable  to  render  impartial  jury  service  or 
that  his  or  her  service  as  a  Juror  would  be 
likely  to  disrupt  the  proceedings:  (2)  ex- 
cluded upon  peremptory  challenge  as  por- 
vided  by  law:  (3)  excluded  pursuant  to  the 
procedure  specified  by  law  upon  a  challenge 
by  any  party  for  good  cause  shown:  or  (4) 
excluded  upon  determination  by  the  Court 
that  his  or  her  service  as  a  juror  would  be 
likely  to  threaten  the  secrecy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  otherwise  adversely  affect  the 
integrity  of  Jury  deliberations.  No  person 
shall  be  excluded  under  clause  (4)  of  this 
subsection  unless  the  Judge,  in  open  Court, 
determines  that  such  exclusion  is  warranted 
and  that  exclusion  of  that  individual  will 
not  be  inconsistent  with  sections  11-1901 
and  11-1903  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  An  individual  excluded  from  a  Jury 
shall  be  eligible  to  sit  on  another  Jury  if  the 
basis  for  the  initial  exclusion  would  not  be 


relevant  to  his  or  her  ability  to  serve  on 
such  other  jury.  The  procedures  for  chal- 
lenges to  and  review  of  exclusions  from  jury 
service  shall  be  set  forth  In  the  jury  system 
plan. 
"6  11-1909.  Deferral  from  jury  service. 

A  qualified  prospective  Juror  may  be  de- 
ferred from  Jury  service  only  upon  a  show- 
ing of  undue  hardship,  extreme  inconven- 
ience, public  necessity,  or  temporary  physi- 
cal or  mental  disability  which  would  affect 
service  as  a  juror.  The  procedure  for  re- 
questing a  deferral  from  jury  ser\'ice  and 
the  procedure  and  basis  for  granting  a  de- 
ferral shall  be  set  forth  in  the  master  plan. 
"§  11-1910.  Challenging  compliance  with  selection 

procedures. 
(a)  A  party  may  challenge  the  composi- 
tion of  a  Jury  by  a  motion  for  appropriate 
relief.  A  challenge  shall  be  brought  and  de- 
cided before  any  individual  Juror  is  exam- 
ined, unless  the  Court  orders  otherwise.  The 
motion  shall  be  in  writing,  supported  by  af- 
fidavit, and  shall  specify  the  facts  constitut- 
ing the  grounds  for  the  challenge.  If  the 
Court  so  determines,  the  motion  may  t>e  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  the  affidavits  filed 
with  the  challenge.  If  the  Court  orders  trial 
of  the  challenge,  witnesses  may  be  exam- 
ined on  oath  by  the  Court  and  may  be  so  ex- 
amined by  either  party. 

"(b)  If  the  Court  determines  that  in  se- 
lecting a  grand  or  petit  Jury  there  has  been 
a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  this 
chapter,  the  Court  shall  stay  the  proceed- 
ings pending  the  selection  of  a  Jury  in  con- 
firmlty  with  this  chapter,  quash  the  indict- 
ment, or  grant  other  appropriate  relief. 

"(c)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion are  the  exclusive  means  by  which  a 
person  accused  of  a  crime,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  United  States,  or  a  party  in  a 
civil  case  may  challenge  a  Jury  on  the 
ground  that  the  Jury  was  not  selected  in 
conformity  with  this  chapter.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  preclude  any  person  from 
pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, which  may  be  available  for  the  vindica- 
tion or  enforcement  of  any  law  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex.  national  origin,  economic  status, 
marital  status,  age,  or  physical  handicap  in 
the  selection  of  individuals  for  service  on 
grand  or  petit  Juries. 
"S  11-1911.  Length  of  service. 

"The  length  of  service  for  grand  and  petit 
Jurors  shall  be  determined  by  the  master 
Jury  plan.  In  any  twenty-four  month  period 
an  individual  shall  not  be  required  to  serve 
more  than  once  as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror 
except  as  may  be  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  master  Juror  list  or  as 
ordered  by  the  Court. 
"§11-1912.  Juror  fees. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  602(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Grovernment  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act.  grand 
and  petit  Jurors  serving  In  the  Superior 
Court  shall  receive  fees  and  expenses  at 
rates  established  by  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  except  that  such  fees  and 
expenses  may  not  exceed  the  respective 
rates  paid  to  such  Jurors  in  the  federal 
system. 

"(b)  A  petit  or  grand  Juror  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  laws  of  employment  security 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  lose 
such  benefits  on  account  of  performance  of 
Juror  service. 

"(c)  Employees  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  local  government  who  serve  as 
grand  or  petit  Jurors  and  who  continue  to 


receive  regular  compensation  during  the 
period  of  Jury  service  shall  not  l>e  compen- 
sated for  Jury  service.  Amounts  representing 
reimbursement  of  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  Jury  service  may  be  paid  to 
such  employees  to  the  extent  provided  in 
the  Jury  system  plan. 

"911-1913.  Protection  of  employment  of  jurors. 

"(a)  An  employer  shall  not  deprive  an  em- 
ployee of  employment,  threaten,  or  other- 
wise coerce  an  employee  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment because  the  employee  receives  a 
summons,  responds  to  a  summons,  serves  as 
a  juror,  or  attends  Court  for  prospective 
jury  service. 

"(b)  An  employer  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  is  guilty  of  criminal  contempt.  Upon  a 
finding  of  criminal  contempt  an  employer 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  $300.  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  30  days,  or  Iwth,  for 
a  first  offense,  and  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000.  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
180  days,  or  both,  for  any  subsequent  of- 
fense." 

"(c)  If  an  employer  discharges  &n  employ- 
ee in  violation  of  subsection  (a),  the  employ- 
ee within  9  months  of  such  discharge  may 
bring  a  civil  action  for  recovery  of  wages 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  violation,  for  an  order 
of  reinstatement  of  employment,  and  for 
damages.  If  an  employee  prevails  in  an 
action  under  this  subsection,  that  employee 
shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  attorney  fees 
fixed  by  the  court. 

"811-1914.  Preservation  of  records. 

"(a)  All  records  and  lists  compiled  and 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  selection 
and  service  of  jurors  shall  l>e  preserved  for 
the  length  of  time  specified  In  the  jury 
system  plan. 

"(b)  The  contents  of  any  records  or  lists 
used  in  connection  with  the  selection  proc- 
ess shall  not  be  disclosed,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  or  presentation  of 
a  motion  under  5 11-1910.  or  until  all  Indi- 
viduals selected  to  serve  as  grand  or  petit 
Jurors  from  such  lists  have  been  discharged. 

"§11-1915.  Fraud  in  the  selection  process. 

"An  individual  who  commits  fraud  in  the 
pr(x;essing  or  selection  of  Jurors  or  prospec- 
tive jurors,  either  by  causing  any  name  to 
be  Inserted  into  any  list  maliciously  or  by 
causing  any  name  to  be  deleted  from  any 
list  maliciously  (including  malicious  data 
entry  or  the  altering  of  any  data  processing 
machine  or  any  set  of  instructions  or  pro- 
grams which  control  data  processing  equip- 
ment for  such  malicious  purpose),  is  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  jury  tampering,  and,  upon 
conviction,  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.  imprisonment  for  not 
more  thsin  two  years,  or  both.  This  section 
shall  not  limit  any  other  provisions  of  law 
concerning  the  crime  of  Jury  tampering. 

"§  11-1916.  Grand  jury:  additional  grand  jury. 

"(a)  A  grand  jury  serving  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  take  cognizance  of  all  mat- 
ters brought  before  it  regardless  of  whether 
an  Indictment  is  returnable  in  the  Federal 
or  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

"(b)  If  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  chief  Judge  that  an  additional  grand 
Jury  Is  required,  the  Judge  may  in  his  or  her 
discretion  order  an  additional  grand  Jury 
summoned  which  shall  be  drawTi  at  such 
time  as  he  or  she  designates.  Unless  dis- 
charged by  order  of  the  Judge,  the  addition- 
al grand  jury  shall  serve  until  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  it  Is  drawn. 
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"§11-1917.    Coordination    and    Cooperation    of 

Courts. 

"To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Superior 
Court  and  the  United  States  District  Court 
shall  consider  the  respective  needs  of  each 
court  in  the  qualification,  selection,  and 
service  of  jurors.  Nothing  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  such  courts 
from  entering  into  any  agreement  for  shar- 
ing resources  and  facilities  (including  auto- 
mated data  processing  hardware  and  soft- 
ware, forms,  postage,  and  other  resources). 
"§11-1018.  Effect  of  Invalidity. 

"If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation of  that  provision  is  held  invalid,  such 
invalidity  shall  not  affect  any  other  provi- 
sion or  application  of  this  Act  which  can  be 
given  effect  without  the  invalid  provision  or 
application.". 

set      3    TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMING    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

Section  1869(f)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "except 
that  for  purposes  of  sections  1861,  1862, 
1866(c).  1866(d),  and  1867  of  this  chapter 
such  terms  shall  include  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia". 
SEC.  I.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board 
of  Judges  shall  have  authority  to  promul- 
gate and  2ulopt  a  jury  system  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  the  Court  and  the 
clerk  of  the  Court  shall  have  authority  to 
take  all  necessary  actions  preliminary  to  the 
assumption  of  the  administration  of  an  in- 
dependent jury  system  under  this  Act. 

Mr,  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  relieves  the  U.S.  courts  of  the 
task  of  calling  jurors  to  serve  at  trials 
in  local  District  of  Columbia  courts. 
The  present  practice  is  a  holdover 
from  1970.  when  the  U.S.  court  han- 
dled felony  trials  and  appeals  for  local 
offenses.  In  1970.  the  Congress  created 
a  trial  court  and  appeals  court  espe- 
cially to  handle  such  local  cases.  If 
H,R.  2946  becomes  law,  the  local  court 
will  handle  just  the  local  cases,  and 
the  U.S.  district  court  would  just  call 
jurors  for  Federal  cases. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  bill  will  be 
given  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally],  who  chairs  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Judiciary  and  Education,  when 
he  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  brief  expla- 
nation. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr,  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  quite  simple. 
H.R.  2946  is  a  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent jury  system  for  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1970.  this  body  and  Congress 
passed  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  Act,  which  became  effective  in 
1971.  We  established  a  D,C.  court 
system  expressly  analogous  to  State 
court  systems.  After  nearly  15  years  of 
self-management  and  competitive  effi- 
ciency, the  court  is  prepared  to  admin- 


ister its  own  jury  system,  independent 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 

Most  important,  it  is  quite  capable 
of  doing  so  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing to  work  closely  and  cooperate 
with  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Hence,  the  local 
district  court  is  "strongly  supportive" 
of  this  transition.  As  do  State  courts, 
the  local  courts  here  have  local  needs 
which,  like  State  courts,  they  should 
have  the  authority  to  address. 

Against  this  backdrop,  I  urge  my 
fellow  Members  of  this  august  body  to 
adopt  H.R.  2946. 
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Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor 
and  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Judiciary  and  Edu- 
cation in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2946. 

This  legislation  is  needed  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  system  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  deal  with 
the  large  caseload  of  court  proceedings 
that  it  is  faced  with.  Last  year  this 
body  authorized  seven  new  superior 
court  judges  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  addition  of  these  positions 
has  overstrained  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  present  jury  selection  system 
employed  by  the  District  courts. 

The  courts  have  also  instituted  the 
"one  day.  one  trial"  method  of  jury 
duty  which  places  larger  demands  on 
the  panels  of  jury  selection  than  the 
traditional  method  of  jury  service,  I 
support  one  day.  one  trial  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  work  that  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  I  did  in 
achieving  this  carefully  written  bipar- 
tisan bill.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  myself  worked  hard  on  this 
legislation  and  I  feel  confident  that  I 
speak  for  the  minority  on  the  commit- 
tee when  I  say  that  we  enthusiastical- 
ly support  this  bill. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]  for  his  support 
of  this  legislation  and  other  legislation 
affecting  the  Judiciary  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  been  most  cooperative  in  the 
committee's  deliberations,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
DYMALLY],  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  simply  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dymally]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]  for  their 
diligent    activity    and    their   conscien- 


tious efforts  as  the  chairperson  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Judi'^iary  and  Edu- 
cation and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  very  delightful 
members  to  work  with.  They  are  con- 
scientious, hard-working  members  who 
are  very  diligent  about  the  business  of 
trying  to  rectify  many  of  the  inad- 
equacies that  exist  between  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

My  purpose  in  rising  was  only  to 
make  that  statement.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time, 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  various  items  of  corre- 
spondence from  the  Department  of 
Justice  objecting  to  the  legislation 
presently  being  considered.  Those 
items  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Office  of  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs, 

Washington.  DC,  October  28,  1985. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
Minority  Leader. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Michel:  The  following 
bills  are  scheduled  for  floor  action  on 
Monday,  October  28,  1985  on  the  District 
Calendar: 

H.R.  2050.— a  bill  to  transfer  parole  au- 
thority over  District  of  Columbia  offenders 
housed  in  federal  prison  from  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Parole  Board. 

H.R.  2946.— a  bill  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent jury  system  for  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  3578— (We  are  not  sure  which  bill 
H.R.  3578  or  H.R.  3592  will  be  scheduled  for 
floor  action.  Originally,  H.R.  3370  was  intro- 
duced on  September  19.  1985.  A  staff  mark- 
up resulted  in  H.R.  3578  t>eing  introduced 
on  October  17,  which  the  Committee  report- 
ed out.  Subsequent  to  the  Committee  mark- 
up, H.R.  3592.  which  Is  a  clean  version  of 
H.R.  3578  with  additional  amendments,  was 
introduced.)— a  bill  to  provide  permanent 
authority  for  hearing  commissioners  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts,  to  modify  cer- 
tain procedures  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
courts,  to  modify  certain  procedures  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commission  on  Judicial  Disabilities  and 
Tenure,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  sent  let- 
ters of  opposition  on  H.R.  2050  and  H.R. 
2946  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  (copies  attached). 

H.R.  3050 

The  Department  opposes  H.R.  2050  for 
several  reasons: 

(1)  Place  of  incarceration  rather  than  ju- 
risdiction of  correction  determines  parole 
Jurisdiction  under  the  DC.  Code. 

(2)  The  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
D.C.  Board  of  Parole  were  called  into  seri- 
ous question  during  a  hearing  on  similar  leg- 
islation (H.R.  3369)  during  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

(3)  New  guidelines  established  by  D.C. 
Board  of  Parole  in  the  Spring  of  1985  have 


not  yet  been  analyzed  for  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

<4)  The  U.S.  Sentencing  Commission  es- 
tablished under  P.L.  98-473  (Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984)  and  recently 
confirmed  by  the  Senrte  will  have  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  as  it  determines  how  to 
phase  out  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission 
(abolished  under  P.L.  98-473). 

(5)  A  piecemeal  approach  to  the  D.C.  sen- 
tencing and  correctional  practices  is  a  real 
and  direct  threat  to  law  enforcement  inter- 
ests in  the  District,  especially  since  August 
of  1985  when  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
started  to  assume  custody  of  all  D.C.  Code 
violators  sentenced  in  D.C.  Superior  Court 
to  assist  the  District  government  in  respond- 
ing to  a  court  order  to  reduce  overcrowding 
at  its  correctional  facilities. 

H.R.  2946 

While  H.R.  2946  contains  significant  im- 
provements over  the  jury  selection  system 
now  in  effect  in  the  federal  courts,  e.g. 
broadening  the  base  of  persons  who  can  be 
.summoned  for  jury  duty,  narrowing  the 
number  of  automatic  exclusions  from  jury 
service,  and  increasing  the  penalties  for  cer- 
tain fraudulent  conduct  in  the  jury  selec- 
tion process,  we  do  not  lielieve  that  a  bifur- 
cated approach  to  the  D.C.  jury  selection 
system— one  for  the  local  trial  court  and  one 
for  the  federal  trial  court— is  a  prudent  or 
efficient  one.  Such  a  bifurcated  approach 
would  entail  administrative  difficulties,  du- 
plication of  effort  and  additional  cost  to  the 
federal  government.  For  these  reasons,  we 
oppose  H.R.  2946  in  its  present  form,  but  we 
would  consider  changes  to  the  Jury  Selec- 
tion and  Service  Act  to  incorporate  the  im- 
provements contained  in  H.R.  2946. 

H.R.  3578 

Although  this  Department  has  not  been 
asked  to  comment  on  H.R.  3370,  H.R.  3578 
or  H.R.  3592,  we  do  have  concerns  about 
several  provisions  contained  in  these  related 
bills.  H.R.  3592  (introduced  as  a  clean  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  3578  but  with  several  technical 
amendments)  appears  to  be  the  bill  sched- 
uled for  floor  action.  We  do  object  to  Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bill  which  requires  the  U.S.  At- 
torney for  District  of  Columbia  to  compile 
an  annual  report  by  category  of  offense  and 
conviction  of  D.C.  Code  violators,  and  viola- 
tors of  U.S.  law  exclusive  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  material  is  now  available  and 
a  matter  of  public  record.  To  have  the  local 
U.S.  Attorney's  office  utilize  the  manpower 
and  resources  necessary  to  compile  and  pub- 
lish this  report  would  create  serious  budget- 
ary problems  for  that  office— an  issue  the 
Committee  failed  to  address. 

Sections  10-11  of  H.R.  3592  would  govern 
public  access  to  materials  of  the  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission.  It  is  our  belief 
that  confidentiality  promotes  candor  in 
such  proceedings  but  we  recognize  that 
there  may  be  instances  where  total  secrecy 
is  unfair.  Section  13  requires  in  part  that 
the  record  and  materials  filed  in  connection 
with  the  Judicial  Disability  and  Tenure 
Commission  be  kept  confidential  unless  the 
judge  whose  conduct  or  health  is  at  issue 
authorizes  disclosure.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  judge  can  authorize  disclosure  of  some 
of  the  information  while  suppressing  the 
rest.  If  so,  this  could  result  in  presenting  a 
very  one-sided  picture  to  the  public.  We  sug- 
gest that  either  of  the  following  approaches 
would  be  preferable: 

( 1 )  requiring  a  Judge  who  wants  part  of 
the  record  to  be  made  public  to  consent  to 
all  of  it  being  made  public,  or 

(2)  following  the  rule  which  applies  in 
grand  jury  proceedings,  I.e.,  the  record  Is 


kept  secret  and  the  decision  makers  are 
sworn  to  secrecy,  but  witnesses  may  tell  the 
public  about  their  testimony  and  submis- 
sions if  they  wish. 

We  would  appreciate  any  assistance  you 
could  give  in  making  our  views  known  on 
these  issues. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  and  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  D.  Brady, 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General 

U.S.     Department     of     Justice, 
Office  of  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  September  27,  1985. 
Hon.  Ronald  Dellums. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  H.R.  2050,  a  bill  "to  give 
to  the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia exclusive  power  and  authority  to 
make  parole  determination  concerning  pris- 
oners convicted  of  violating  any  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  law  of  the 
United  States  applicable  exclusively  to  the 
District."  As  set  forth  in  more  detail  below, 
the  Department  of  Justice  believes  that  the 
change  sought  by  this  bill  would  not  im- 
prove the  law  enforcement  and  corrections 
programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
we  therefore  oppose  this  bill.  Furthermore, 
we  believe  that  Congress  should  not  under- 
take piecemeal  revisions  of  the  D.C.  correc- 
tions programs  until  completion  of  a  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  review  of  all  sen- 
tencing and  correctional  practices. 

At  present  under  the  D.C.  Code,  the  deter- 
mination of  parole  jurisdiction  is  controlled 
by  the  place  of  incarceration  rather  tlian 
the  jurisdiction  of  conviction.  The  result  is 
that  the  D.C.  Board  of  Parole  makes  parole 
decisions  for  D.C.  Code  offenders  when  they 
are  housed  in  D.C.  institutions  and  the 
United  States  Parole  Commission  makes 
parole  decisions  for  D.C.  Code  offenders 
when  they  are  housed  in  federal  institu- 
tions. At  the  present  time  over  1,400  D.C. 
Code  offenders  are  held  in  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  facilities.  This  represents  the  de- 
signed capacity  of  three  modem  correction- 
al institutions.  Although  some  of  these  are 
in  federal  custody  because  of  their  extreme- 
ly violent  criminal  histories  or  to  separate 
them  from  other  District  of  Columbia  in- 
mates, the  bulk  of  them  are  In  federal  custo- 
dy primarily  because  of  shortages  of  space 
to  house  Inmates  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia system.  Thus,  two  factors  not  addressed 
in  H.R.  2050  are  the  real  burden  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  of  confining  this 
large  group  of  local  offenders  and  the  seri- 
ous problems  involved  in  adding  these  geo- 
graphically dispersed  inmates  to  the  D.C. 
Parole  Board's  caseload. 

In  the  1930's  when  the  D.C.  Board  of 
Parole  was  established,  this  divided  Jurisdic- 
tional scheme  may  have  met  correctional 
needs.  The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1983  abolishes  the  United  SUtes 
Parole  Commission  in  1991,  however,  and 
legislative  attention  must  clearly  be  given  to 
the  questions  of  future  parole  responsibility 
for  D.C.  Code  offenders  designated  to  Fed- 
eral institutions.  At  the  same  time  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  Insure  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  provide  adequate 
prison  space  to  house  its  sentenced  crimi- 
nals. 


A  larger  question  is  what  role  should 
parole  serve  as  a  correctional  tool  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  The  legislative  history 
of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1984,  PL.  98-473,  clearly  reflects  the  Con- 
gressional determination  that  the  "rehabili- 
tation model"  upon  which  the  Federal  sen- 
tencing and  parole  system  was  based  is  no 
longer  valid.  S.  Rep.  No.  225,  98th  Congress. 
1st  Sess.  38  ( 1983).  Based  upon  a  study  span- 
ning a  decade  conducted  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Law,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Federal  sen- 
tencing and  parole  system  resulted  in  signif- 
icant disparities  in  criminal  sentences.  As 
stated  in  the  Senate  Report: 

"The  shameful  disparity  in  criminal  sen- 
tences is  a  major  flaw  in  the  existing  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  and  makes  it  clear  that 
the  system  is  ripe  for  reform.  Corrocting  our 
arbitrary  and  capricious  method  of  sentenc- 
ing will  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  but  it  will  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward. 

"The  [Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1984  (CCCA)]  meeU  the  crltlcpJ  chal- 
lenges of  sentencing  reform.  The  tCCCA's) 
sweeping  provisions  are  designed  to  struc- 
ture Judicial  sentencing  discretion,  eliminate 
indeterminate  sentencing,  phase  out  parole 
release,  and  make  criminal  sentencing  fairer 
and  more  certain.  The  current  effort  consti- 
tutes an  Important  attempt  to  reform  the 
manner  in  which  we  sentence  convicted  of- 
fenders. The  Committee  believes  that  the 
(CCCA)  represents  a  major  breakthrough  In 
this  area."  Id.  at  65. 

The  current  D.C.  sentencing  and  parole 
system  does  not  reflect  this  new  under- 
standing of  the  limitations  of  the  "rehabili- 
tat' on  model"  as  described  above. 

In  addition,  the  District  of  Columbia 
parole  system  has  other  demonstrated  prob- 
lems. When  we  reviewed  similar  legislation 
two  years  ago  [H.R.  3369],  this  matter  was 
discussed  in  detail  in  our  letter  dated  July 
25,  1983  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Robert  A.  McConnell  to  you.  The  Depart- 
ment noted  at  that  time  that  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Parole,  according  to  its  1982 
annual  report,  granted  parole  at  initial 
hearings  to  61  percent  of  the  adult  offend- 
ers and  that  73  percent  of  the  remainder 
were  granted  parole  upon  a  rehearing.  The 
Board  also  reported  however,  that  based 
upon  a  study  of  a  selected  sample  of  322  pa- 
rolees released  on  parole  between  1977  and 
1979,  52  percent  were  re-arrested  during  the 
first  two  years  of  parole  supenlslon.  Of  the 
parolees  who  were  re-arrested.  77  percent 
were  convicted  for  crimes  committed  while 
on  parole.  Given  the  very  high  percentage 
of  parolees  released  at  the  time  of  initial 
parole  consideration  and  the  very  high  rale 
of  recidivist  criminal  activity  among  those 
released,  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
D.C.  Board  of  Parole  were  called  into  seri- 
ous question. 

We  also  pointed  out  that  despite  the  large 
number  of  D.C.  parolees  who  commit  crimes 
following  parole  release,  parole  apparently 
was  revoked  in  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  cases.  In  that  regard,  the  D.C.  Board 
of  Parole  reported  that  of  those  parolees  in 
its  1977-1979  sample  who  were  convicted  of 
crimes  while  on  parole,  parole  was  revoked 
because  of  the  new  offense  in  less  than  one 
half  of  the  cases.  Although  the  reason  for 
this  statistic  was  not  explained,  it  appears 
that  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  D.C.  Parole 
Board  policy  of  not  issuing  parole  violator 
warrants  for  certain  offenses.  In  this  regard, 
the  Board  listed  In  its  1982  Annual  Report 
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the  tyi>es  of  offenses  It  terms  "Eligible  Of- 
fenses" for  purposes  of  issuance  of  parole  vi- 
olator warrants.  It  appears  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  the  Board  will  not  issue  parole  vio- 
lator warrants  for  burglary  of  commercial 
establishments,  possession  of  firearms 
(unless  the  defendant  Is  arrested  with  the 
weapon  In  his  hand  or  on  his  person),  grand 
larceny,  embezzlement,  fraud,  forgery  and 
uttering  and  for  a  host  of  other  violations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  or  the  United 
States  Code. 

This  apparent  policy  which  allows  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  parolees  to  continue  on 
parole  even  after  arrest  and  conviction  of 
serious  crimes  was  of  significant  concern  to 
us  in  the  past.  If  these  matters  have  not  yet 
been  completely  remedied,  and  It  may  be 
too  early  to  conclude  that  they  have,  then 
similar  concern  Is  presently  warranted. 
Under  H.R.  2050.  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
D.C.  Board  of  Parole  would  be  substantially 
expanded  to  Include  those  D.C.  Code  of- 
fenders presently  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  U.S.  Parole  Commission.  These  offend- 
ers, however,  include  some  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  violent  criminals  convicted  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Premature  release 
of  such  individuals  pursuant  to  existing 
parole  policies  would  pose  a  real  and  direct 
threat  to  law  enforcement  Interests  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

We  believe  It  Is  time  (or  a  thorough  legis- 
lative review  of  District  of  Columbia  sen- 
tencing and  correctional  practices.  A  major 
expansion  of  the  capacity  of  D.C.  correc- 
tional facilities  is  essential.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prlsoris  Is  seriously  overcrowded 
and  can  no  longer  accept  the  overload  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  system.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  light  of  the  Increased  D.C. 
prison  population  that  would  result,  at  least 
temporarily,  from  a  more  responsibly  run 
parole  system.  Replacement  of  the  parole 
system  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  a  sen- 
tencing guideline  system  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  Congress  in  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  should  be  consid- 
ered. While  expansion  of  the  D.C.  Inmate 
capacity  must  t>egln  at  once,  other  changes 
can  be  more  thoroughly  considered  than  is 
done  In  H.R.  2050. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  this  Department  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
piogram. 

Sincerely. 

Phillip  D.  Brady. 
Acting  Aaistant  Attorney  GtneraL 

U.S.      Dctartmiwt      or      Justicb, 
OrricE  or  Legislative  and  Inter- 

GOVERNMEirTAL  ATFAIRS. 

Washington.  DC.  July  31.  198S. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellum s. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    U.S.     House     of    Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  to  proffer  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  H.R. 
2946.  a  bill  that  would  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Jury  selection  system  for  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
While  we  believe  that  some  of  the  changes 
from  current  law  contained  in  H.R.  2946 
would  constitute  significant  improvements 
over  the  Jury  selection  system  now  In  effect 
in  the  federal  courts,  we  oppose  the  bill  for 
the  reasons  set  forth  below. 

Jury  selection  for  both  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  now  governed  by  a  single  process 


established  by  the  Jury  Selection  and  Serv 
ice  Act  (28  use.  1861.  et  seg.)  and  admlnis 
tered  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  H.R.  2946 
were  enacted,  there  would  exist  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  two  separate  Jury  se- 
lection systems— one  for  the  local  trial  court 
and  one  for  the  federal  trial  court.  Inevita- 
bly, such  a  bifurcated  approach  would  entail 
administrative  difficulties,  duplication  of 
effort,  and  additional  cost  to  the  federal 
government,  notwilhstamdlng  the  provision 
of  the  bill  that  encourages  the  federal  and 
local  courts  to  share  resources  and  facilities 
to  the  extent  feasible. 

H.R.  2946  would  improve  the  current  Jury 
selection  system  by  broadening  the  base  of 
persons  who  can  be  summoned  for  Jury 
duty,  by  narrowing  the  numt>er  of  automat- 
ic exclusions  from  Jury  service,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  certain  fraudulent 
conduct  in  the  Jury  selection  process.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  persuaded  that  the  prospect 
of  such  advances  warrants  the  establish- 
ment of  another  Jury  selection  system  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  all  of  the 
drawbacks  that  such  a  course  would  entail. 
Rather,  we  think  the  better  course  would  be 
to  consider  amending  the  Jury  Selection 
and  Service  Act  to  incorporate  the  improve- 
ments contained  in  H.R.  2946.  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  Improve  the  Jury  selection 
process  not  only  in  the  Superior  Court  but 
in  all  federal  courts.  Equally  important,  it 
would  preserve  the  unified  selection  system 
currently  in  effect  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, thereby  avoiding  the  administrative  and 
financial  costs  of  a  bifurcated  system. 

The  Office  of   Management  and   Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Phillip  D.  Brady. 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General 

Mr.  DELX,UMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  JUDI- 
CIAL EFFICIENCY  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.R.  3578)  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thority for  hearing  commissioners  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  courts,  to 
modify  certain  procedures  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
abilities  and   Tenure,   and   for   other 


purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 3578 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of 
Columbia  Prosecutorial  and  Judicial  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1985". 

SEC.  1.  ANNl'AL  REPORT  ON  PR08ECITI0NS. 

Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  compile  and  make  available 
an  annual  report  concerning  prosecutions, 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable 
exclusively  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
ducted by  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
previous  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude the  numl>er  of  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions by  category  and  nature  of  offense, 
and  shall  Include  any  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  criminal  Justice  system  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SEC.  3.  HEARING  COMMISSIONERS. 

Section  11-1732  of  title  11  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"§  11-1732.  Hearing  commiMioncrs. 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
may  appoint  and  remove  hearing  commis- 
sioners who  shall  serve  in  the  Superior 
Court  and  perform  the  duties  enumerated 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  such 
other  duties  as  are  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  are  assigned 
by  rule  of  the  Superior  Court. 

"(b)  No  individual  may  be  appointed  or 
serve  as  a  hearing  commissioner  under  this 
section  unless  such  Individual  has  been  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  at  least  three  years. 

"(c)  A  hearing  commissioner,  when  specifi- 
cally designated  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  may  perform  the  following 
functions: 

"(1)  Administer  oaths  and  affirmations 
and  take  acknowledgments. 

"(2)  Determine  conditions  of  release  and 
pretrial  detention  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  23  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  (relating  to  criminal  procedures). 

"(3)  Conduct  preliminary  examinations  in 
all  criminal  cases  to  determine  if  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  an  offense 
has  been  committed  and  that  the  accused 
committed  It. 

"(4)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d),  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  In- 
volved, make  findings  In  uncontested  pro- 
ceedings, and  In  contested  hearings  In  the 
civil,  criminal,  and  family  divisions  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

"(d)(1)  With  respect  to  proceedings  and 
hearings  under  subsection  (c)(4).  a  rehear- 
ing of  the  case,  or  a  review  of  the  hearing 
commissioner's  findings,  may  be  made  by  a 
Judge  of  the  appropriate  division  sua  sponte 
and  shall  be  made  upon  a  motion  of  one  of 
the   parties,   which   motion  shall   be   filed 
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within  ten  days  after  the  judgment.  An 
appeal  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  may  be  made  only  after  a  review 
hearing  is  held  in  the  Superior  Court. 

'(2)(A)  In  any  case  brought  under  sections 
11-1101  (I).  (3).  (10).  or  (11)  involving  the 
establishment  or  enforcement  of  child  sup- 
port, or  In  any  case  seeking  to  modify  an  ex- 
isting child  support  order,  where  a  hearing 
commissioner  in  the  Family  Division  of  the 
Superior  Court  finds  that  there  is  an  exist- 
ing duty  of  support,  the  hearing  commis- 
sioner shall  conduct  a  hearing  on  support, 
make  findings,  and  enter  judgment. 

■(B)  If  in  a  case  under  subparagraph  (A). 
the  hearing  commissioner  finds  that  a  duty 
of  support  exists  and  makes  a  finding  that 
the  case  involves  complex  issues  requiring 
judicial  resolution,  the  hearing  commission- 
er shall  establish  a  temporary  support  obli- 
gation and  refer  unresolved  issues  to  a 
judge. 

■(C)  In  the  cases  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  in  which  the  hearing  commissioner 
finds  that  there  is  a  duty  of  support  and  the 
individual  owing  that  duty  has  been  served 
or  given  notice  of  the  proceedings  under  any 
applica'ion  statute  or  court  rule,  if  that  in- 
dividual fails  to  appear  or  otherwise  re- 
spond, the  hearing  commissioner  shall  enter 
a  default  order. 

■(D)  A  rehearing  or  review  of  the  hearing 
commissioner's  findings  in  a  case  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  may  be  made  by  a 
judge  of  the  Family  Division  sua  sponte. 
The  findings  of  the  hearing  commissioner 
shall  constitute  a  final  order  of  the  Superior 
Court.". 

SEC.  4.  APPOINTMENT  OF  EXECITIVE  OEFICER  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLIMBIA  COl'RTS. 

Section  11-1703  of  title  11  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section <d);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Executive  Officer  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  subject  to  removal,  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Judicial  Administration 
with  the  approval  of  the  chief  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts.  In  making  such 
appointment  the  Joint  Committee  shall  con- 
sider experience  and  special  training  in  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  positions  and  fa- 
miliarity with  court  procedures. 

■■(c)  The  Executive  Officer  shall  be  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
become  a  resident  not  more  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  appointment.". 

SEC  5.  MANDATORY  RETIREMENT  AGE  OF  JIDCES. 
Section  431(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self -Government  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Seventy"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sev- 
enty-four". 

SEC.  «.  APPOINTMENT  PANEL  FOR  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRl'STEES  OF  THE  Pl'Bl-IC  DEFENDER 
SERVICE. 

(a)  Composition  of  Appointment  Panel.— 
Section  303  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  amd  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
of  1970  (DC.  Code,  1-2703)  Is  amended  In 
subsection  (b)(1)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B). 
(C),  (D).  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
(C).  and  (D).  respectively. 

(b)  Presiding  OmcER.— Section  303  of 
such  Act  (DC.  Code.  1-2703)  Is  further 
amended  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  out 

Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof    "Chief 


Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals". 

SEC.  7.  REORGANIZATION  OF  Al'DIT  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY 

(a)  Auditor-Master.— Section  11-1724  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  audit  and  state  fi- 
duciary accounts."";  and 

(2)  by  respectively  designating  clauses  (2) 
and  (3)  as  clauses  ""(I)"  and  •(2)". 

(b)  Register  of  Wills.— Section  11- 
2104(a)  of  title  11  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and": 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  audit  and  state  fiduciary  accounts.". 

SEC.  8.  ELIMINATION  OF  DUPLICATE  JtDICIAL  Fl 
NANCIAL  REPORTING  REQl  IREMENT. 

(a)  Termination  of  Federal  Disclosure 
Requirements.— Section  303  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  (28  U.S.C.  App. 
301)  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  judicial  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.'". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ment.—Section  308(9)  of  such  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
App.  308(9))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

SEC  9  CERTIFICATION  OF  QUESTIONS  OF  LAW. 

Subchapter  II  of  Chapter  7,  title  11,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section   11-722  the  following 
new  section; 
"§Sec.  11-723.  Certification  of  Questions  of  Law. 

"(a)  The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  may  answer  questions  of  law  certi- 
fied to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  a  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  highest  appellate 
court  of  any  State,  if  there  are  involved  in 
any  proceeding  before  any  such  certifying 
court  questions  of  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  may  be  determinative  of  the 
cause  pending  in  such  certifying  court  and 
as  to  which  it  appears  to  the  certifying 
court  there  is  no  controlling  precedent  In 
the  decisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals. 

"(b)  This  section  may  be  Invoked  by  an 
order  of  any  of  the  courts  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  upon  the  court's  motion  or  upon 
motion  of  any  party  to  the  cause. 

"(c)  A  certification  order  shall  set  forth 

(1)  the  question  of  law  to  be  answered;  and 

(2)  a  statement  of  all  facts  relevant  to  the 
questions  certified  and  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  in  which  the  questions  arose. 

"(d)  A  certification  order  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  certifying  court  and  forwarded 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  may  require  the  original  or  copies 
of  all  or  such  portion  of  the  record  before 
the  certifying  court  as  are  considered  neces- 
sary to  a  determination  of  the  questions  cer- 
tified to  it. 

""(e)  Pees  and  costs  shall  be  the  same  as  In 
appeals  docketed  before  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  and  shall  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  parties  unless  pre- 
cluded by  statute  or  by  order  of  the  certify- 
ing court. 

"(f )  The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals may  prescribe  the  rules  of  procedure 


concerning  the  answering  and  certification 
of  questions  of  law  under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  written  opinion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  stating  the  law 
governing  any  questions  certified  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  sent  by  the  clerk  to  the 
certifying  court  and  to  the  parties. 

■"(h)(1)  The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  on  its  own  motion  or  the  motion  of 
any  party,  may  order  certification  of  ques- 
tions of  law  to  the  highest  court  of  any 
State  under  the  conditions  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

"•(2)  The  procedures  for  certification  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  State  shall  be 
those  provided  in  the  laws  of  that  State". 

SEC.  10.  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  MATERIALS  OF  JUDI- 
CIAL NOMINATION  COMMISSION 

Section  434(c)(3)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: "Information,  records,  and  other  materi- 
als furnished  to  or  developed  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  performance  of  its  duties 
under  this  section  shall  be  privileged  and 
confidential.  Section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  (known  as  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act)  shall  not  apply  to  any  such 
materials.". 

SEC.  tl.  MEETINGS  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  NOMINATION 
COMMISSION 

Section  434(c)(1)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  "Meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  closed  to  the  public.  Section  742 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  meetings  of 
the  Commission.". 

SEC  12.  PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JUDICIAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Section  434(d)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Goverrmient  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Upon  submission  to  the  President, 
the  name  of  any  Individual  recommended 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  public 
by  the  Judicial  Nomination  Commission.". 

SEC.  13.  DISCLOSURE  OF  CERTAIN  INFORMATION 
TO  THE  JUDICIAL  NOMINATION  COM- 
MISSION. 

Section  11-1528  of  title  11.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"■(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  filing 
of  papers  with,  and  the  giving  of  testimony 
before,  the  Commission  shall  be  privileged. 
Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  hearLigs  before 
the  Commission,  the  record  thereof,  and 
materials  and  papers  filed  In  connection 
with  such  hearings  shall  be  confidential. 

""(2)(A)  The  judge  whose  conduct  or 
health  is  the  subject  of  any  proceedings 
under  this  subchapter  may  disclose  or  au- 
thorize the  disclosure  of  any  Information 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  With  respect  to  a  prosecution  of  a 
witness  for  perjury  or  on  review  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Conunlssion.  the  record  of  hear- 
ings l)efore  the  Commission  and  all  papers 
filed  in  connection  with  such  hearing  shall 
be  disclosed  to  the  extent  required  for  such 
prosecution  or  review. 

"(C)  Upon  request,  the  Commission  shall 
disclose,  on  a  privileged  and  confidential 
basis,  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission  any  information 
under  paragraph  (1)  concerning  any  Judge 
being  considered  by  such  nomination  com- 
mission for  elevation  to  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia  Court  of  Appeals  or  for  chief  Judge 

of  a  District  of  Columbia  court.". 

SEC  II.  REAPPOINTMENT  TOJl'DICIAL  OFFICE. 

Section  433(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Oovemment  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"three  months"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"six  months";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"thirty"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"sixty". 

SEC  IS.  MODIFICATION  OF  Jl'DICIAL  REAPPOINT 
MENT  EVALL'ATION  CATEGORIES. 

Section  433(c)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Reor- 
ganization Act  is  amended  in  the  third  sen- 
tence by  striking  out  "exceptionally  well- 
qualified  or". 

SEC.  I«.  SERVICES  OF  RETIRED  JUDGES. 

Section  U-I504(a)  of  title  11,  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and  Inserting  after 
paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  At  any  time  prior  to  or  after  retire- 
ment, a  judge  may  request  recommendation 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission 
on  Judicial  Disabilities  and  Tenure  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  to  be  appointed  as  a  senior 
judge  in  accordance  with  this  section.". 
SBC  17.  EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  SI  BMITTING 
JUDICIAL  NOMINATIONS. 

Section  434(d)(1)  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Govemment  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"thirty  days"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sixty  days". 

SEC.  18.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  strike  out 
line  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Judicial  Ef- 
ficiency and  Improvement  Act  of  1985'." 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc, 
considered  as  read,  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments are  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  7,  line  6, 
strike  out  "subsection  (b)(2)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)(l>". 

Page  7,  line  7,  strike  out  "Chief  Judge" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "chief  judge". 

Page  8,  line  5,  strike  out  "Section  303"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Section  301". 

Page  8,  line  16,  insert  "(a)  In  General.—" 
before  "Subchapter  11". 

Page  10,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
"11-723.  Certification  of  questions  of  law." 

Page  12.  line  22.  strike  out  "second"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "third". 

Page  13.  line  5.  strike  out  "third"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "fourth". 


Page  13.  line  14.  strike  out  "  "Commis- 
sion" "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  •Commis- 
sion' ". 

Page  5,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  8  on  page  5  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(D)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  find- 
ings of  the  hearing  conunissioner  shall  con- 
stitute a  final  order  of  the  Superior  Court. 

"(2)  A  rehearing  or  review  of  the  hearing 
commissioner's  findings  in  a  case  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  may  be  made  by  a 
judge  of  the  Family  Division  sua  sponte  and 
shall  t>e  made  upon  a  motion  of  one  of  the 
parties,  which  motion  shall  be  filed  within 
ten  days  after  the  Judgment.  An  appeal  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
may  be  made  only  after  a  hearing  is  held  In 
the  Superior  Court." 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  wish  to  explain  briefly  that  the 
committee  amendments  presented  to 
the  body  are  perfecting  amendments, 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  approved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ♦empore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  makes  certain 
changes  in  the  local  courts  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  suggested  by  local  practi- 
tioners, officials,  and  the  courts,  and 
makes  permanent  authority  for  hear- 
ing commissioners,  authority  which 
Congress  has  granted  from  year  to 
year  in  appropriation  bills. 

Hearings  were  held  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  the  Judiciary  and  Edu- 
cation chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymally],  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  being  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bliley],  each  of  whom  will  give  a 
further  explanation  of  the  bill  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

With  the  brief  introductory  set  of 
remarks.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  98th  Con- 
gress, the  Subcommittee  on  Judiciary 
and  Education  has  focused  its  atten- 
tion on  improving  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  at  the  same  time  transferring  to 
the  District  authority  over  its  agen- 
cies, consistent  with  the  legislative 
intent  underlying  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  of  1970  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment  Act  and 
Government  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended. 

This  legislation  emanates  from  these 
significant  legislative  developments.  It 
reflects  both  self-government  consid- 
erations and  the  improvement  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  local  Judicial  system. 
The  bill  itself  evolves  from  recommen- 
dations of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Study  Committee  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts. 


A  brief  history  of  its  development 
are  in  order.  In  1978,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association  formed  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Study 
Committee.  This  committee  (common- 
ly known  as  the  Horsky  Committee) 
was  charged  with  evaluating  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970  and 
making  appropriate  recommendations 
for  improving  th^  Judicial  system. 
Over  a  4-year  period,  the  court  study 
committee  conducted  its  mission.  Cer- 
tain provisions  in  this  bill  represent 
the  committee's  work  product. 

In  sum,  H.R.  3578  would  create  per- 
manent authority  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia hearing  commissioners,  elimi- 
nate duplicate  judicial  financial  re- 
porting, provide  authority  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  to 
answer  certain  undecided  questions  of 
District  of  Columbia  law  pending  in 
other  courts  and  amend  a  panoply  of 
provisions  involving  judicial  nomina- 
tion, reappointment,  and  tenure  proc- 
esses. 

It  would  also  require  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney to  publish  an  annual  report  re- 
garding its  District  of  Columbia  crimi- 
nal justice  activity.  Further,  it  would 
modify  the  appointment  panel  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  De- 
fender Service. 

These  noncontroverslal  provisions 
would  further  Improve  local  judicial 
nomination  and  tenure  processes  and 
at  the  same  time  move  the  local  gov- 
ernment one  step  further  toward  self- 
government.  Most  Important,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  bill  would  save  the 
local  government  over  $600,000  a  year 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  theJast  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the 
passage  of  H.R.  3578.  This  bill  makes  a 
number  of  minor,  but  Important  and 
needed  corrections  in  the  procedures 
and  efficiency  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts. 

Mr.  Dymally,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  and  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, was  diligent  In  his  efforts  to  craft 
a  piece  of  valuable  legislation  that  all 
parties  could  agree  to.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  lend  my  support  to  his  ef- 
forts and  to  thank  him  for  his  biparti- 
san spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  committee 
support  passage  of  H.R.  3578. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objecton  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


stead  01  being  incorporated  into  a  con- 
tinuing resolution. 


H.R.  2965 


(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  Members  of 
the  House  aware  of  an  unfortunate  set 
of  circumstances  in  the  other  body 
concerning  H.R.  2965,  the  fiscal  year 
1986  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice  and 
State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. The  House  passed  this  bill  July 
17.  leaving  the  other  body  ample  time 
to  act  and  for  the  two  Houses  to  go  to 
conference  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
President  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  October  4, 
4  days  into  the  new  fiscal  year.  The 
bill  is  now  bogged  down  on  an  extrane- 
ous Issue  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  provision  of  funds  for  law  enforce- 
ment, drug  enforcement,  dealing  with 
terrorist  activities,  and  numerous  im- 
portant programs  in  the  Commerce 
and  State  Departments  and  other 
agencies.  I  unelerstand  that  the  bill 
may  not  come  up  again  in  the  other 
body  unless  this  matter  can  be  re- 
solved. 

The  bill  the  Senate  committee  re- 
ported not  only  provides  for  programs 
in  the  House  bill,  but  also  other  items 
and  projects  added  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  Interested  In.  In  addi- 
tion, I  also  understand  that  the  bill  is 
undergoing  a  number  of  floor  amend- 
ments, as  many  as  37.  that  should  be 
resolved  in  a  conference  on  this  bill. 

If  this  bill  does  not  go  to  conference 
because  of  this  totally  extraneous 
Item,  these  matters  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  with  all  the  others  In  the 
context  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

If  this  bill  is  conferenced  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  can  assure  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  that  It  will 
be  very  difficult  for  the  individual 
projects  put  into  such  legislation  by 
amendment  or  referenced  In  the 
Senate-reported  bill  to  receive  a  favor- 
able consideration  that  they  might 
otherwise  receive  If  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  conference  on  the  Indi- 
vidual bill.  That  is  not  a  threat.  It  is 
just  a  plain  fact  that  Members  of  the 
House  and  Members  of  the  other 
body,  the  departments  and  agencies 
Involved  and  the  American  taxpayers 
are  all  much  better  served  If  this  bill  is 
passed   separately    in   conference,    in- 


GREAT  FINISH  OF  1985  WORLD 
SERIES 

(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker  on  behalf  of  the  Kansas  City 
Royals,  and  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  Kansas.  I  am  here  to 
gloat— respectfully,  of  course. 

The  headline  in  this  morning's 
Kansas  City  Times  says  it  all— You 
Gotta  Love  It! 

Now,  you  are  looking  at  George 
Brett's  Congresswoman.  And  also  I 
have  some  other  Royal  constituents 
who  are  now  household  names.  Buddy 
Biancalana.  Bret  Saberhagen,  Dane 
lorg,  Danny  Jackson,  Bud  Black, 
Charlie  Liebrandt,  Darrell  Motley,  Jim 
Sundberg,  and  Dan  Qulsenberry. 

After  losing  the  first  two  games  at 
home,  and  down  3  to  1  in  the  series, 
the  Royals  became  the  first  team  in 
history  to  bounce  back  from  such  a 
deficit  and  win  the  World  Series.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Kansas  City  Royals  can 
teach  us  a  thing  or  two  about  over- 
coming deficits. 

Its  a  great  day  for  Kansas  City,  for 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for  many  of 
us  in  Kansas  and  for  the  entire  Nation 
as  the  curtain  finally  comes  down  on 
what  has  been  a  truly  great  finish  of 
the  1985  World  Series. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3530)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  compensatory  time  in  lieu 
of  overtime  compensation  for  employ- 
ees of  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  and  Interstate  governmental 
agencies,  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  act  to  volunteers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3530 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  title;  reference  TO  ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1985". 

(b)  Reference  to  Act.— Whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

COMPENSATORY  TIME 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Compensatory  Time.— Section  7 
(29  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

•'(o)(l)  Employees  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 


State,  or  an  Interstate  governmental  agency 
may  receive,  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  in  lieu  of  overtime  compensation, 
compensatory  time  off  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  hours  for  each  hour 
of  employment  for  which  overtime  compen- 
sation is  required  by  this  section. 

■■(2)  A  public  agency  may  provide  compen- 
satory time  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  only— 

"(A)  pursuant  to— 

"(i)  applicable  provisions  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  between  the  public 
agency  and  representatives  of  such  employ- 
ees; or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  employees  not  covered 
by  subclause  (i),  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing arrived  at  between  the  employer 
and  employee  before  the  performance  of 
the  work;  and 

■■(B)  if  the  employee  has  not  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  in  excess  of  the  limit  appli- 
cable to  the  employee  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (3). 

In  the  case  of  employees  described  in  clause 
(A)(ii)  hired  prior  to  April  15,  1986  the  regu- 
lar practice  in  effect  on  April  15,  1986.  with 
respect  to  compensatory  time  off  for  such 
employees  in  lieu  of  the  receipt  of  overtime 
compensation,  shall  constitute  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  under  such  clause 
(A)(ii).  Except  as  provided  in  the  previous 
sentence,  the  provision  of  compensatory 
time  off  to  such  employees  for  hours 
worked  after  April  14.  1986,  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection. 

"(3)(A)  If  the  work  of  an  employee  for 
which  compensatory  time  may  be  provided 
included  work  in  a  public  safety  activity,  an 
emergency  response  activity,  or  a  seasonal 
activity,  the  employee  engaged  in  such  work 
may  accrue  not  more  than  480  hours  of 
compensatory  time  for  hours  worked  after 
April  15,  1986.  If  such  work  was  any  other 
work,  the  employee  engaged  In  such  work 
may  accrue  not  more  than  180  hours  of 
compensatory  time  for  hours  worked  after 
April  15.  1986.  Any  such  employee  who, 
after  April  15,  1986,  has  accrued  480  or  180 
hours,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  compensatory 
time  off  shall,  for  additional  overtime  hours 
of  work,  be  paid  overtime  compensation. 

■'(B)  If  compensation  is  paid  to  an  employ- 
ee for  accrued  compensatory  time  off,  such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  at  the  regular 
rate  earned  by  the  employee  at  the  time  the 
employee  receives  such  payment. 

"(4)  An  employee  who  has  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  off  authorized  to  be  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall,  upon  termina- 
tion of  employment,  be  paid  for  the  unused 
compensatory  time  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  average  regular  rate  received  by  such 
employee  during  the  last  3  years  of  the  em- 
ployee's employment. 

"(5)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  sulxlivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  Interstate  governmental 
agency— 

"(A)  who  has  accrued  compensatory  time 
off  authorized  to  be  provided  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  and 

"(B)  who  has  requested  the  use  of  such 
compensatory  time,  shall  be  permitted  by 
the  employee's  employer  to  use  such  time 
within  a  reasonable  period  after  making  the 
request  if  the  use  of  the  compensatory  time 
does  not  unduly  disrupt  the  operations  of 
the  public  agency. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'overtime  compensation" 
means  the  compensation  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  and 
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"(B)  the  terms  'compensatory  time'  and 
"compensatory  time  off  means  hours  during 
which  an  employee  Is  not  working,  which 
are  not  counted  as  hours  worked  during  the 
applicable  workweek  or  other  work  period 
for  purposes  of  overtime  compensation,  and 
for  which  the  employee  is  compensated  at 
the  employee's  regular  rate.". 

(b)  Existing  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreements.— A  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment which  is  in  effect  on  April  15,  1986, 
and  which  permits  compensatory  time  off  In 
lieu  of  overtime  compensation  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  its  expiration  date  unless  oth- 
erwise modified,  except  that  compensatory 
time  shall  be  provided  after  April  14.  1986. 
in  accordance  with  section  7{o)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)). 

(c)  Liability  and  Deterred  Payment.— (D 
No  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  under  section  16  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 7  or  11(c)  (as  it  relates  to  section  7)  of 
such  Act  occurring  before  April  15,  1986. 
with  respect  to  any  employee  of  the  State, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency  who  would 
not  have  been  covered  by  such  Act  under 
the  Secretary  of  Lat>or's  special  enforce- 
ment policy  on  January  1.  1985,  and  pub- 
lished in  sections  775.2  and  775.4  of  title  29 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(2)  A  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  defer  until  August  1.  1986.  the  payment 
of  monetary  overtime  compensation  under 
section  7  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  for  hours  worked  after  April  14.  1986. 

SPECIAL  details,  OCCASIONAL  OR  SPORADIC 
EMPLOYMENT.  AND  SUBSTITUTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Special  Detail  Work  for  Fire 

F»R0TECTION  AND  LaW  ENFORCEMENT  EMPLOY- 

EES.-Sectlon  7  (29  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  sut>sectlon  (o)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 2)  the  following: 

"(p)(l)  If  an  individual  who  is  employed 
by  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  an  interstate  governmental  agency  in  fire 
protection  or  law  enforcement  activities  (In- 
cluding activities  of  security  persormel  in 
correctional  institutions)  and  who.  solely  at 
such  individual's  option,  agrees  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  special  detail  by  a  separate  or 
independent  employer  in  fire  protection, 
law  enforcement,  or  related  activities,  the 
hours  such  individual  was  employed  by  such 
separate  and  independent  employer  shall  be 
excluded  by  the  public  agency  employing 
such  individual  in  the  calculation  of  the 
hours  for  which  the  employee  Is  entitled  to 
overtime  compensation  under  this  section  if 
the  public  agency— 

"(A)  requires  that  Its  employees  engaged 
In  fire  protection,  law  enforcement,  or  secu- 
rity activities  be  hired  by  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent employer  to  perform  the  special 
detail, 

"(B)  facilitates  the  employment  of  such 
employees  by  a  separate  and  independent 
employer,  or 

(C)  otherwise  affects  the  condition  of 
employment  of  such  employees  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  Independent  employer.". 

(b)  Occasional  or  Sporadic  Employ- 
MENT.-Section  7(p)  (20  U.S.C.  207).  as  added 
by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  If  an  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
undertakes,  on  an  occasional  or  sporadic 
basis  and  solely  at  the  employee's  option, 
part-time  employment  for  the  public  agency 


which  is  In  a  different  capacity  from  any  ca- 
pacity in  which  the  employee  is  regularly 
employed  with  the  public  agency,  the  hours 
such  employee  was  employed  in  performing 
the  different  employment  shall  be  excluded 
by  the  public  agency  In  the  calculation  of 
the  hours  for  which  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  overtime  compensation  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(C)  SnBSTITDTION.— ( 1 )  SectiOH  7(p)  (29 
U.S.C.  207).  as  amended  by  subsection  (b),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  following: 

"(3)  If  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  Is  employed  by  a  public  agency  which 
is  a  State,  political  sut>divlslon  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency,  and 

■■(B)  is  employed  in  fire  protection  or  law 
enforcement  activities  (including  activities 
of  security  personnel  In  correctional  Institu- 
tions), agrees,  with  the  approval  of  the 
public  agency  and  solely  at  the  option  of 
such  individual,  to  substitute  during  sched- 
uled work  hours  for  another  Individual  who 
is  employed  by  such  agency  in  such  activi- 
ties, the  hours  such  employee  worked  as  a 
substitute  shall  be  excluded  by  the  public 
agency  in  the  calculation  of  the  hours  for 
which  the  employee  is  entitled  to  overtime 
compensation  under  this  section.". 

(2)  Section  11(c)  (29  U.S.C.  211(c))  is 
eimended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "The  employer  of  an  employee  who  per- 
forms suljstltute  work  descrit>ed  in  section 
7(p)(3)  may  not  be  required  under  this  sub- 
section to  keep  a  record  of  the  hours  of  the 
substitute  work.". 

volunteers 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition.- Section  3(e)  (29 
use.  203(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4)"'.  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■■(4)(A)  The  term  ■employee'  does  not  in- 
clude any  individual  who  volunteers  to  per- 
form services  for  a  public  agency  which  is  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency,  if- 

"(1)  the  individual  receives  no  compensa- 
tion or  is  paid  expenses,  reasonable  benefits, 
or  a  nominal  fee  to  perform  the  services  for 
which  the  individual  volunteered:  and 

"(11)  such  services  are  not  the  same  type  of 
services  which  the  individual  is  employed  to 
perform  for  such  public  agency. 

"(B)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  volunteer  to  perform  services  for  any 
other  State,  political  subdivision,  or  inter- 
state governmental  agency,  including  a 
State,  political  subdivision  or  agency  with 
which  the  employing  State,  political  subdi- 
vision, or  agency  has  a  mutual  aid  agree- 
ment.". 

(b)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  March 
15,  1986.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  Issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  3(e)  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section). 

(c)  Current  Practice.— If,  before  April  15. 
1986.  the  practice  of  a  public  agency  was  to 
treat  certain  individuals  as  volunteers,  such 
individuals  shall  until  April  15,  1986.  be  con- 
sidered, for  purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  volunteers  and  not 
as  employees.  No  public  agency  which  is  a 
State,  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  Interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  for  a  violation  of  section  6  occurring 
before  April  15,  1988.  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices deemed  by  that  agency  to  have  been 
performed  for  It  by  an  individual  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 


state  and  local  legislative  employees 
Sec.  5.  Clause  (ii)  of  section  3(e)(2)<C>  (29 
use.  203(e)(2)(C))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""or""  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (III). 

(2)  by  striking  out  "who"'  in  subclause 
(IV). 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (IV)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•",  or"",  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subclause  (IV)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(V)  Is  an  employee  in  the  legislative 
branch  or  legislative  body  of  that  State,  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  agency  and  is  not  em- 
ployed by  the  legislative  library  of  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency."'. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  April  15.  1986.  The  Secre- 
tary of  labor  shall  before  such  date  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 
Implement  such  amendments. 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  whether  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
is  liable  under  section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 6.  7.  or  11  of  such  Act  occurring  before 
April  15.  1986.  with  respect  to  any  employee 
of  such  public  agency  who  would  have  been 
covered  by  such  Act  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor"s  special  enforcement  policy  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985.  and  published  In  section  775.3  of 
title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  8.  A  public  agency  which  is  a  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  inter- 
state governmental  agency  and  which  dis- 
criminates or  has  discriminated  against  an 
employee  with  respect  to  the  employee's 
wages  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment because  on  or  after  February  19. 
1985.  the  employee  asserted  coverage  under 
section  7  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  shall  be  held  to  have  violated  section 
15(a)(3)  of  such  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Mdrphy]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeftords]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  earlier  this  year  In 
Garcia  versus  San  Antonio  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority,  which  held 
that  the  Congress  had  the  authority 
In  a  1974  act  to  extend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment eniployees,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  concern,  uncertainty,  and 
confusion  on  this  part  of  State  and 
local   goverrunent   officials   and   their 


employees  as  to  how  this  act  would 
affect  their  ability  to  provide  essential 
services  to  the  public. 

Initial  concerns  focused  mainly  on 
the  possible  budgetary  impact  of  com- 
pliance with  the  act  and  the  potential 
loss  of  flexibility  necessary  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  various  needs  of 
the  public.  The  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  as  well  as  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  shared  this  concern, 
and  our  sul>committee  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  clear  understanding  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  costs  involved.  We 
sought  to  ensure  that  those  State  and 
local  officials  understood  the  sub- 
stance of  the  act  and  how  much  flexi- 
bility it  allows  in  administering  local 
government  activities. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  Standards,  which  I  chair,  for 
their  involvement  in  reaching  this 
compromise. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  or- 
ganized labor  representing  the  munici- 
pal employees.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  representatives  of  all  the  local  gov- 
ernment associations  and  the  State 
legislative  bodies  for  working  and  toil- 
ing so  many  hours  among  themselves, 
together  with  Members  of  Congress, 
to  frame  this  compromise.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  many  Members  of 
this  House  who  took  such  an  active  in- 
terest in  this  issue  and  greatly  assisted 
the  committee  through  the  legislative 
suggestions  that  they  made.  This  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  all  of  the  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  wake  of  the  Garcia  de- 
cision, and  I  believe  is  the  consensus  of 
what  those  bills  sought  to  achieve. 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  Standards  became  convinced 
that  although  the  costs  of  compliance 
were  unlikely  to  be  as  high  as  some  of 
the  early  estimates,  some  increased 
costs  were  sure  to  occur.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  unique  responsibilities  of 
public  agencies  required  special  con- 
sideration. The  measure  before  this 
House  reflects  that  belief,  and  correct- 
ly addresses  the  concerns  of  the  local 
officials  while  also  ensuring  that  their 
public  employees  continue  to  enjoy 
the  basic  protections  of  the  act. 

In  considering  this  issue,  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  particular  needs  and 
circumstances  of  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  be  carefully 
weighed  and  fairly  accommodated.  As 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  in  Garcia, 
"the  States  occupy  a  special  position 
in  our  constitutional  system.  '  The 
committee  recognized  that  State  and 
local  governments,  unlike  other  em- 
ployers, have  special  responsibilities  in 
promoting  the  public  good.  In  report- 
ing this  bill,  the  committee  has  sought 
to  discharge  that  responsibility  and  to 
further  the  principles  of  cooperative 
federalism. 

This  measure  will  permit  State  and 
local  governments  to  continue  to  use 


what  we  refer  to  as  comp-time  as  pay- 
ment for  overtime  hours  worked,  but 
provides  that  comp-time  must  be 
awarded  at  time  and  one-half,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  acts  requirements  for 
cash  overtime.  This  measure  recog- 
nizes the  joint  employment  and  occa- 
sional employment  situations  which 
currently  exist  in  many  municipalities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  public 
agency  and  the  employees,  and  per- 
mits them  to  continue  within  the 
framework  of  the  act.  Also,  this  meas- 
ure clarifies  the  definition  of  volun- 
teers under  the  act.  and  I  believe 
greatly  eliminates  the  concerns  of 
many  parties. 

In  addition,  this  measure  will  elimi- 
nate the  liability  which  many 
municipalities  have  incurred  since  the 
Court's  decision.  The  subcommittee 
recognized  that  the  sudden  change  in 
employment  requirements  placed  the 
municipalities  in  a  difficult  economic 
situation.  The  phase-in  provision  is 
consistent  with  previous  congressional 
action  that  has  expanded  the  act's  cov- 
erage since  1938.  Therefore,  this  meas- 
ure would  eliminate  liability  for  viola- 
tions of  sections  7  and  II  of  the  act 
prior  to  April  15,  1986,  next  April. 

I  believe  that  this  measure  correctly 
responds  to  the  concerns  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  the  thousands 
of  State  and  local  government  officials 
nationwide  and  their  employees.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
support  this  measure  ensuring  that 
the  protections  of  the  act  can  be  ex- 
tended to  municipal  workers  without 
unduly  threatening  municipal  services. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  us  is  the  product  of  coop- 
eration and  compromise;  compromise 
on  the  part  of  the  public  employer  and 
employee  interests,  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  many  Members  who 
hold  strong  and  sincere  beliefs  on  how, 
and  even  whether,  we  should  respond 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  Garcia  deci- 
sion. I  hope  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  compromise  continues. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  bring 
much  needed  flexibility  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  State  and  local  employees  and  em- 
ployers. In  my  State,  as  in  many 
others,  employers  and  employees  have 
found  many  practices,  notably  the  use 
of  compensatory  time,  to  be  mutually 
beneficial.  In  fact,  the  Vermont  State 
Employees  Association  elicited  tre- 
mendous support  for  a  petition  seek- 
ing the  continued  availability  of  com- 
pensatory time  in  lieu  of  overtime 
wages. 

At  the  same  time,  towns  and  taxpay- 
ers alike  have  been  concerned  that  the 
Garcia  decision  will  imposed  substan- 
tial, unexpected  labor  costs  on  them. 


The  provisions  of  this  bill  ensure  that 
governments  will  be  able  both  to 
gauge  their  overtime  costs  and  budget 
for  them.  Fortunately,  the  April  1986 
effective  date  of  the  bill  will  give  Ver- 
mont's towns  and  communities  across 
the  State  the  opportunity  to  debate 
and  decide  these  issues  (during  their 
town  meetings  in  March. 

While  large  cities  or  States  with  ex- 
tensive personnel  departments  may 
find  it  easy  to  administer  the  act— and 
I'm  not  sure  even  they  will— the  towTis 
and  cities  in  my  State  have  had  and 
continue  to  have  difficulty  in  comply- 
ing with  its  provisions.  I  hope  this  bill 
will  make  that  task  somewhat  easier. 

Under  the  legislation  before  us,  em- 
ployers and  employees  would  be  able 
to  agree  to  use  compensatory  time, 
either  in  lieu  of  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  overtime  pay  now  required  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards.  Act.  This  agree- 
ment could  be  as  formal  as  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  or  as  informal 
as  a  past,  unwritten  practice  of  provid- 
ing compensatory  time.  Where  no 
mutual  agreement  exists,  an  employer 
could  decide  to  offer  compensatory 
time  and  would  be  required  to  notify 
employees  prior  to  their  performance 
of  overtime  work. 

Accrued  compensatory  time  would 
be  limited,  largely  as  a  protection  for 
employees.  Unlike  many  current  ar- 
rangements, compensatory  time  would 
not  have  to  be  cashed  out  on  an 
annual  or  biarmual  basis,  but  would  be 
in  an  ongoing  bank.  This  bank  would 
be  subject  to  caps,  of  480  and  180 
hours,  depending  on  the  type  of  em- 
ployee. Unlike  H.R.  3530.  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body  contains  a 
single  480-hour  cap.  Overtime  in 
excess  of  the  caps  would  be  permitted, 
but  would  have  to  be  paid  in  cash 
rather  than  compensatory  time. 
Within  the  limits  set  by  the  bill,  em- 
ployers and  employees  would  be  free 
to  design  or  maintain  their  owti  com- 
pensatory time  systems. 

In  this  bill  we  have  tried  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  local  government, 
its  citizens  and  its  employees.  We  rec- 
ognize and  sanction  voluntarism, 
which  is  obviously  much  more  preva- 
lent and  vital  to  the  public  sector  than 
the  private.  And  we  recognize  special 
detail,  occasional,  and  substitute  em- 
ployment—all common  practices  in  the 
public  sector. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  care- 
ful to  maintain  the  employee  protec- 
tions that  are  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Com- 
pensatory time  must  be  paid  at  a  pre- 
mium rate.  Liability  for  violations  af- 
fecting nontraditional  employees,  who 
have  been  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  National  League  of  Cities 
against  Usery  decision,  continues.  And 
the  status  of  some  workers  under  that 
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decision,  which  is  being  litigated  in  our 
courts,  remains  unaffected. 

The  bill  prohibits  an  employer  from 
discriminating  against  an  individual 
simply  because  an  individual  asserted 
coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  the  wake  of  the  Garcia  de- 
cision. For  example,  if  an  employee  or 
several  employees  stepped  forward 
and  asked  for  overtime  pay,  and  their 
employer  responded  by  demoting,  dis- 
charging, or  otherwise  discriminating 
against  them,  and  not  their  colleagues, 
the  aggrieved  individuals  could  seek 
relief.  Although  initially  troubled  by 
the  language  of  section  8.  it  was  with 
this  understanding  that  the  public  em- 
ployer representatives  who  were  party 
to  the  negotiations  leading  to  this  leg- 
islation agreed  to  support  the  lan- 
guage. It  was  not  inte/ided.  and  must 
not  be  construed,  as  some  sort  of  ellip- 
tical hold  harmless  formula  for  em- 
ployees' wage  rates. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  several 
public  employers  have  chosen  to 
reduce  their  employees'  wages  across 
the  board  in  response  to  the  Garcia 
decision.  The  reasons  for  such  a  choice 
may  be  several,  but  clearly  one  of 
them  is  economic.  If  a  city  or  State  is 
operating  with  limited  resources  and  is 
suddenly  faced  with  new,  unexpected 
overtime  costs  and  requirements,  it 
may  reasonably  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  reduce  its  regular 
rate  of  pay  so  as  to  maintain  the  level 
of  its  payroll  when  overtime  costs  are 
added  into  that  payroll.  Obviously  this 
is  a  drastic  step.  It  is  one  that  I  would 
hope  no  employer  would  have  to  un- 
dertake. However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  within  this  bill  precludes 
this  response  to  the  Garcia  decision.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  any 
Member  who  has  a  different  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  this  legislation  represents 
Congress  at  just  about  its  best.  The 
basic  rationale  for  overruling  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  against  Usery 
decision  was  the  fact  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  traditional  and  nontradi- 
tional  is  unworkable  and  that  limita- 
tions on  the  Congress'  commerce 
power  with  respect  to  State  and  local 
governments  lay  not  in  the  10th 
amendment  but  in  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  particularly 
the  Congress.  This  latter  aspect  of  the 
decision  was  not  very  comforting  to 
those  people  who  take  a  dim  view  of 
Congress.  However,  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  we  may  prove  the  doubters 
wrong.  We  have  met  a  real  problem 
with  a  real  solution,  and  will  do  so  in  a 
tir.iely  fashion.  We  have  listened  to  a 
broad  range  of  interests,  and  have 
adopted  the  best  suggestions  of  each. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  State 
and  local  employees  and  officials  from 
Vermont  who  have  taken  the  time  to 
give  me  their  views  on  this  issue.  The 
same,  of  course,  holds  for  their  repre- 


sentatives, particularly  the  Vermont 
League  of  Cities  and  Towns,  the  Ver- 
mont State  Employees  Association, 
the  State  Officer  of  Personnel,  and 
the  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employees. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Secretary  of 
Labor  Bill  Brock  who.  with  his  staff, 
has  greatly  assisted  us.  Finally.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues.  Although  this 
bill  differs  from  the  dozen  or  so  bills 
that  were  introduced  in  the  House  on 
ths  subject,  it  owes  its  inception  in 
large  part  to  the  efforts  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  actively  working 
to  solve  this  issue  for  the  past  8 
months.  My  colleagues  on  the  Labor 
Standards  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Petri 
and  Mr.  Bartlett.  have  likewise  been 
vital  to  this  process.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Murphy  has  shown  solid 
leadership.  And  Chairman  Hawkins 
has  shown  solid  leadership.  And  Chair- 
man Hawkins  has  been  typically  fair 
and  thoughtful. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  bill  their  resounding  support. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins],  who  was  extremely  helpful 
in  guiding  the  first  major  bill  through 
my  subcommittee  since  I  became  one 
of  his  subcommittee  chairmen. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  bring  to  the 
House  a  bill  which  will  remove  a  po- 
tential financial  burden  from  States 
and  localities,  yet  preserve  labor 
standards  protections  for  the  employ- 
ees of  those  entities.  The  bill,  H.R. 
3530.  has  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  having  been  ordered 
reported  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote. 
The  legislation  amends  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  [FLSA]  by  modifying 
the  overtime  provisions  of  the  act  to 
give  public  employers,  in  agreement 
with  their  employees,  a  choice  of 
either  granting  compensatory  time  or 
paying  monetary  compensation  for 
overtime  worked.  The  bill  provides 
flexibility  in  other  areas  such  as  Joint 
employment  and  the  use  of  volunteer 
services.  In  addition,  the  bill  removes 
potential  retroactive  liability  for  the 
payment  of  overtime  compensation  as 
required  under  existing  provisions  of 
the  FLSA.  This  is  most  Important  to 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  States  and  local- 
ities. 

H.R.  3530  is  nearly  identical  to  a 
measure  approved  in  the  other  body 
by  voice  vote  on  Thursday,  October  24. 
The  close  similarity  of  the  bills  is  due 
to  the  bipartisan  cooperation  of  Mem- 
bers in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
The  Members  who  were  involved  in 
the  legislative  process,  particularly 
those  in  leadership  roles,  deserve  the 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  all  the  par- 
ties   who    will    be    affected    by    these 


amendments.  I  want  to  congratulate 
and  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards. 
Mr.  Murphy,  for  his  leadership  in  pro- 
ceeding expeditiously  with  this  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  express  special  appre- 
ciation to  the  ranking  subcommittee 
member.  Mr.  Petri,  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  who.  throughout  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation,  have  been 
most  helpful  and  supportive.  Also, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  assist- 
ance Mr.  Bartlett  rendered  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  produced  this  excel- 
lent compromise. 

The  bill  also  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islators, the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
These  associations  have  said  that  the 
bill  'maintains  the  principles  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  at  the 
same  time  recognizes  the  special  cir- 
cumstances faced  by  public  employers 
and  public  employees."  The  AFTi-CIO 
supports  the  bill,  saying  that  "it  pre- 
serves the  integrity  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
interests  of  employees  while  address- 
ing the  concerns  of  public  employers." 

H.R.  3530  is  a  direct  legislative  re- 
sponse to  the  issues  raised  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Garcia  versus 
San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority. Had  the  decision  been  imple- 
mented. State  and  local  governments 
would  have  had  to  make  drastic 
changes  in  employment  policies  and 
practices,  as  well  as  the  utilization  of 
volunteer  services.  In  addition,  many 
States  and  localities  would  have  had  to 
assume  a  retroactive  financial  liability, 
because  they  engaged  in  an  employ- 
ment practice— generally  preferred  by 
employees  in  certain  highly  stressful 
jobs— of  granting  compensatory  time 
in  lieu  of  monetary  compensation  for 
overtime  hours  worked.  This  certainly 
would  have  been  the  case  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  where,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  we  have  a  somewhat  unique  sit- 
uation of  recurring  seasonal  disasters, 
such  as  fires,  which  take  their  toll  on 
our  emergency  response  personnel,  not 
to  mention  the  pocketbooks  of  our 
taxpayers. 

Shortly  after  the  Garcia  decision.  I 
received  numerous  calls  and  communi- 
cations from  civic  leaders  in  Los  Ange- 
les seeking  relief  from  the  potential 
burden  of  FLSA  overtime  coverage, 
and  asking  for  a  legislative  remedy 
which  would  recognize  their  special 
problems  and  customary  employment 
practices. 

I  am  pleased  that  today  I  can  recom- 
mend to  the  House  a  measure  which 
accommodates  not  only  the  particular 
circumstances  in  my  home  area,  but 
the  operations  of  States  and  localities 
throughout  the  Nation. 


The  bill  accommodates  States  and 
localities  by  allowing  the  continuation 
of  a  widespread  practice  of  granting 
compensatory  time  off  for  overtime 
hours  worked,  yet  protects  the  prefer- 
ences of  employees  regarding  the  utili- 
zation of  the  compensatory  time.  After 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendments, 
employees  may  receive,  in  lieu  of  over- 
time compensation,  compensatory 
time  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  1.5 
hours  of  compensatory  time  for  each 
hour  of  overtime  worked.  The  offering 
of  compensatory  time  must  be  gov- 
erned by  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  some  other  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding between  the  employer  and 
the  employees,  or  the  employees'  se- 
lected representative,  before  the  per- 
formance of  the  overtime  work,  or 
with  prior  notice  to  the  employees.  No 
more  than  480  hours  of  compensatory 
time  may  be  accrued  by  employees  en- 
gaged in  public  safety,  emergency  re- 
sponse, or  seasonal  work.  For  all  other 
employees,  the  limit  is  180  hours.  An 
employee  must  be  permitted  to  use  re- 
quested compensatory  time  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  making  a  re- 
quest unless  use  of  the  compensatory 
time  would  unduly  disrupt  the  oper- 
ations of  the  employer. 

The  bill  also  accommodates  several 
customary  employment  practices 
which  have  proved  beneficial  to  both 
employers  and  employees,  and  relieves 
employers  from  the  overtime  penalty 
that  would  otherwise  be  applicable. 
Among  these  are  special  detail  work 
and  other  occasional  or  sporadic  work 
by  public  employees. 

Another  matter  which  governmental 
entities  wanted  clarified  and  which 
the  bill  accommodates,  is  the  wide- 
spread use  of  volunteers.  The  bill  ex- 
pands and  codifies  existing  regulations 
by  providing  that  even  if  an  individual 
receives  reasonable  benefits  or  a  nomi- 
nal fee,  or  a  combination  of  both,  for 
services  performed,  the  individual  will 
still  be  considered  a  volunteer.  Also,  a 
public  employee  may  provide  volun- 
teer services  for  a  different  public  em- 
ployer, or  for  the  employee's  own  em- 
ploying agency  but  in  a  different  job 
capacity. 

Finally,  the  bill  removes  a  liability 
that  could  have  been  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  the  Garcia  decision  because  em- 
ployers relied  on  a  previous  Supreme 
Court  ruling— National  League  of 
Cities  versus  Usery— which  exempted 
them  from  FLSA  coverage.  States  and 
localities  engaged  in  traditional  gov- 
ernmental functions  such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  fire  prevention,  police  pro- 
tection, sanitation,  public  health, 
parks  and  recreation,  libraries,  muse- 
ums, and  so  forth,  are  relieved  of  over- 
time liability  until  April  15.  1986.  This 
gives  those  entities  5'/2  months  to 
adjust  to  the  requirements  of  the 
FLSA.  as  modified  by  this  legislation, 
and  to  make  any  necessary  manage- 
ment decisions  as  to  future  personnel 


allocations,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  police  and  fire  personnel.  Further- 
more, actual  payment  of  monetary 
overtime  may  be  delayed  until  August 
1.  1986.  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  fiscal  years  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  not  uniform.  Also,  in  rec- 
ognition of  pending  litigation,  the  bill 
does  not  affect  whether  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  who  are 
engaged  in  nontraditional  functions, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
are  covered  prior  to  April  15,  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  overall,  this  legislation 
represents  a  reasonable  resolution  to 
some  difficult  and  complex  employ- 
ment problems  that  were  raised  by  the 
Garcia  decision.  It  will  give  States  and 
localities  the  flexibility  they  need  to 
operate,  and  provide  public  employees 
with  meaningful  FLSA  protection.  It 
also  provides  flexibility  in  other  areas 
such  as  volunteer  services  and  the  an- 
cillary activities  and  work  of  public 
employees.  More  importantly,  it  will 
prevent  any  undue  hardships  being 
placed  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Yet  it  will  maintain  wage  and 
hour  standards  for  the  employees  who 
perform  the  necessary,  and  often  life- 
threatening,  services  for  those  juris- 
dictions. I  wholeheartedly  recommend 
this  legislation  to  the  House,  and  urge 
its  unanimous  adoption. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  all  the  Members  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Ever  since  February  19  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  in  Garcia  versus 
San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority, we  have  known  action  must  be 
taken  by  Congress.  It  is  our  duty  to 
act  responsibly  and  quickly  to  ensure 
continued  flexibility  in  State  and  local 
employment  practices.  I  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  3530.  which  would  rectify 
the  current  situation. 

This  legislation  is  a  fair  compromise 
that  recognizes  the  unique  role  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  provid- 
ing services  and  the  need  for  flexibil- 
ity in  compensating  employees.  Con- 
gress has  the  opportunity  today  to 
take  a  meaningful  stance,  not  just  a 
symbolic  gesture,  to  stop  the  en- 
croachment of  Federal  regulations 
where  they  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Without  this  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  shortly  start  en- 
forcing compliance  to  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling.  I  have  heard  from  a 
number  of  towns  and  cities  through- 
out my  district  in  Northeast  Wiscon- 
sin. I  strongly  sympathize  with  their 
plight.  As  they  try  to  balance  their 
own  budgets,  the  Federal  Government. 


which  can't  even  balance  its  budget, 
steps  in  and  orders  them  to  abrogate 
standing  contracts  in  favor  of  more 
costly  alternatives. 

If  I  might  quote  from  a  recent  letter 
I  received  from  the  village  president  of 
Black  Creek.  WI: 

It  would  greatly  increase  costs  for  Wiscon- 
sin's already  tax-burdened  urban  communi- 
ties. In  Black  Creek  alone,  population  1,097. 
this  provision  could  amount  to  well  over  a 
$5.000-a-year  increase  in  costs  or  a  severe 
cutback  in  ser%'lces. 

This  has  become  a  pressing  fiscal 
issue  for  subunits  of  government. 
State  and  local  entities  across  the 
United  States,  big  and  small  alike,  will 
face  an  exorbitant  increase  in  costs. 
Services  will  have  to  be  cut.  Taxpayers 
will  suffer  unnecessarily. 

I  represent  a  rural  district  and  I  am 
particularly  concerned  that  the  "re- 
definition" of  volunteers  will  make 
them  too  costly  to  use.  We  would  be 
forced  to  neglect  a  vital  resource  at  a 
time  when  we  need  it  most. 

It  comes  down  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment interference  in  a  State  and  local 
matter.  State  and  local  governments 
long  ago  came  up  with  a  unique 
method  to  suit  their  peculiar  needs 
and  to  fill  the  services  required  of 
them.  We  should  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue this  role  unhindered.  This  legis- 
lation represents  a  commitment  to  fed- 
eralism because  it  returns  to  State  and 
local  governments  responsibilities 
which  are  rightfully  theirs. 

Congress  must  stand  tall  on  this 
matter.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  putting  this  bill  on  a  fast  track.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the  bipar- 
tisan lead  of  the  committee  and  sup- 
port H.R. 3530. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  words,  and  perhaps 
we  will  start  a  new  trend  with  this  leg- 
islation in  Congress  for  the  rest  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  3530.  Let  me  begin  by  com- 
mending the  extraordinary  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  a  bipartisan 
way  on  this  bill  by  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and,  indeed,  by  a  large  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  In  particular,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkins]  has  been  extraordi- 
nary in  his  fairness  and  his  evenhan- 
dedness  in  his  efforts  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  floor,  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentlemam  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Murphy],  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  together  with 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jef- 
fords], and  the  ranking  Republican  on 
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the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri). 

It  has  been  through  that  good  will 
we  have  arrived  at  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  solution  today  that  is  equita- 
ble for  all  persons  involved.  There  was 
potential  on  this  issue  all  along  for  re- 
sulting in  a  great  deal  of  disruption 
and  a  lack  of  agreement,  and  there 
was  the  potential  always  that  Con- 
gress would  choose  to  do  nothing,  and 
choosing  to  do  nothing  would  have 
been  very  disruptive  to  the  lives  of 
public  employees  and  taxpayers 
around  this  country. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  gentleman 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  Con- 
gress has  chosen  to  take  reasonable 
steps  forward. 

I  also  would  take  a  minute  to  com- 
mend the  various  people  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  legislation  from 
around  the  country  and  from  Texas: 
The  Texas  Municipal  League,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  various  em- 
ployee groups,  both  union  and  non- 
union, around  this  country  who  have 
contributed  to  the  action  we  take 
today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  today's  bill  in 
H.R.  3530  provides  for  the  rights  of 
two  groups  of  people.  No.  1.  it  provides 
for  a  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
public  employees  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  traditional  rights  as 
public  employees  that  would  have 
been  denied  to  them  by  Garcia,  and  it 
also  is  combined  with  the  rights  of 
taxpayers  to  municipal  services  and  to 
being  able  to  set  their  own  priorities. 

Public  employees  have  had  the  tradi- 
tional rights  of  compensatory  time, 
volunteer  time,  and  trading  shifts.  I 
have  heard,  as  every  Member  has.  I 
think,  from  public  employees  from 
around  this  country,  from  police  offi- 
cers and  firefighters,  who  would  say. 
"We  very  much  want  to  retain  that 
right  to  be  compensated  with  compen- 
satory time  off  later  in  exchange  for 
overtime  work  that  we  do  today.  "  I 
heard  from  State  workers  in  a  mental 
health  hospital  who  have  gotten  ac- 
customed to  and  who  want  to  continue 
to  provide  volunteer  work  on  the 
weekends  for  the  benefit  of  their  cli- 
ents and  the  patients  at  that  State 
hospital,  and  this  bill  provides  for 
those  rights  to  continue. 

We  also,  I  think,  are  all  familiar 
with  the  rights  of  taxpayers.  Had  this 
bill  not  been  passed,  the  taxpayers  for 
State  and  municipal  governments 
around  this  country  would  have  been 
socked  with  bigger  bills,  with  lowered 
services,  and  no  one  would  have  won. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  $2  to  $3  bil- 
lion in  budget  adjustments  would  have 
been  made  total  around  this  country. 
In  the  city  of  Dallas,  alone,  the  tab 
would  have  been  $1.6  million  in  addi- 
tional costs,  with  no  additional  serv- 
ices; in  fact,  with  reduced  services. 
Some  cities  were  required  to  institute 


layoffs  and  others  are  considering 
similar  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Fort  Worth 
estimated  that  their  cost  would  be 
$980,000,  and  in  Garland.  TX.  $200,000 
to  $400,000,  in  Irving,  $746,000,  in 
Amarillo,  $790,000,  and  that  is  after  a 
reduction  of  personnel  hours. 

So  this  bill  provides  for  the  rights 
both  of  public  employees  and  of  tax- 
payers who  pay  the  tab. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  helpful  just 
to  detail  a  few  of  the  major  provisions 
of  this  bill.  First,  it  provides  that  com- 
pensatory in  lieu  of  overtime  wages  for 
State  and  local  employees  would  be 
permitted  under  the  FLSA.  That 
would  be  authorized  either  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  or  by  any 
sort  of  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing, including  simply  an  employee  no- 
tification at  the  time  of  hiring.  It  is 
provided  at  the  rate  of  l'/2  hours  for 
each  hour  worked. 
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It  provides  for  an  effective  date 
which  would  allow  employers  time  to 
develop  adequate  procedures  and  real- 
istic budgets  so  the  liability  would  not 
begin  until  April  15.  1986. 

The  bill  would  specify  that  a  public 
employer  may  not  discriminate  against 
an  employee  who  has  asserted  the 
right  to  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  but  the  bill  does  not 
address  at  all  those  actions  taken  to 
comply  with  Garcia  which  do  not 
relate  to  discrimination,  and  I  think 
that  is  an  important  point. 

The  bill  provides  for  exemptions 
from  overtime  provisions  under  cer- 
tain precise  details  for  volunteers, 
whether  it  is  within  the  same  agency 
or  in  a  different  agency  so  long  as  the 
service  is  not  the  same  as  the  regular 
work  performed  in  their  regular  job. 

It  provides  that  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  firefighters  who  volun- 
tarily agree  to  special  detail  assign- 
ments, or  who  wish  to  trade  shifts 
would  be  permitted  to  do  that. 

It  provides  that  public  employees 
who  voluntarily  agree  to  work  in  a  dif- 
ferent capacity  from  their  regular  jobs 
be  permitted  to  do  that. 

This  in  so  many  ways  adds  to  the 
rights  of  public  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would 
relate  a  story.  There  was  a  tragic  air- 
line accident  in  the  city  of  Dallas  at 
DFW  Airport  this  summer  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Garcia  controversy  in 
Dallas  County.  There  were  over  100 
fatalities  Involved.  The  sheriff  of 
Dallas  County  tells  me  he  went  out  to 
the  airline  tragedy  and  found  his  dep- 
uties, who  had  at  that  point  voluntari- 
ly arrived  on  the  scene  to  help  take 
care  of  some  34  seriously  injured  per- 
sonnel, and  to  help  with  that  tragedy. 
And  he  had  the  unfortunate  job  of 
telling  his  deputies,  face  to  face,  one 
to  one.  that  they  could  not  continue  to 


help  the  people  that  needed  help  in 
this  airline  tragedy. 

His  deputies  looked  at  the  sheriff 
and  said:  "Sheriff,  if  the  Garcia  deci- 
sion, whatever  that  is.  if  the  Federal 
Government  says  that  as  a  deputy 
sheriff,  and  as  a  human  being,  I 
cannot  come  to  this  airport  and  help 
people  who  need  my  help,  then  you 
can  take  my  badge  and  my  resignation 
right  now."  As  one  deputy  put  it. 
"People  need  help,  and  I  am  here  to 
help  them." 

I  took  that  mandate  to  heart,  as  I 
think  many  Members  of  Congress  did. 
Public  employees  are  in  public  service 
because  they  want  to  help  people. 

Congress,  by  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
3530,  will  allow  that  service  to  contin- 
ue to  happen. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  days  of  pressure  in  September  and 
October  when  so  many  Congressmen 
from  around  the  country  were  being 
pressured  on  this  issue,  we  reached  out 
to  many  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
chairman  were  so  helpful,  we  reached 
out  to  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  ask  us  to  preserve  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. This  was  our  problem,  we  were 
wrestling  with  It. 

We  did  come  up  with  a  solution,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men we  reached  out  to,  and  he  assisted 
us  in  his  efforts  with  other  members 
of  the  committee  so  that  our  commit- 
tee could  complete  its  work,  was  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  action  today  on  H.R.  3530 
marks  an  historic  achievement  by 
State  and  local  governments,  labor  or- 
ganizations, other  non-Federal  public 
agencies,  and  Congress. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  a  bill 
before  us  today  defies  the  wisdom  of 
pundits  who  just  a  month  ago  saw  in- 
surmountable rifts  between  public 
agencies  and  their  employees,  between 
Ideologues  on  the  two  extremes  of  the 
political  spectrum,  between  the  rights 
of  the  Amerlcam  taxpayer  and  the 
rights  of  the  public  employee. 

Through  the  determined  leadership 
of  employee  organizations  and  the 
State  and  local  government  associa- 
tions, and  through  the  laudable  flexi- 
bility exhibited  by  Labor  Secretary 
Bill  Brock,  who  worked  very  closely 
with  the  States  to  reach  today's  result, 
the  apparently  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles were  overcome. 

Finally.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  sut)committee.  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy] 
for  all  the  assistance  he  afforded  me 


after  I  drafted  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion's Garcia  bill. 

We  introduced  the  bill  on  October  2. 
and  within  a  week  the  chairman's 
.staff  had  worked  with  the  principal 
participants  to  come  up  with  this  ap- 
proach. Because  of  his  leadership,  the 
anticipated  congressional  fight  was  re- 
.solved  through  patient  negotiation. 
This  is  particularly  important  to  my 
State  of  Oklahoma.  Our  State's  econo- 
my Is  depressed  and  that  has  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  commerce  all  over 
Oklahoma.  The  Garcia  decision  would 
have  been  devastating  to  local  govern- 
ment in  Oklahoma. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  provides 
security  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  American  taxpayers,  and 
fairness  for  their  employees.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  JEFTORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  glad  that  this  body  has 
so  quickly  and  effectively  addressed 
the  problems  caused  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  February  19  Garcia  decision 
by  bringing  forth  H.R.  3530.  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1985. 

The  Court's  ruling,  which  rendered 
compensatory  time  off  for  State  and 
local  public  employees  nearly  useless, 
has  been  nothing  but  a  disaster  in  my 
home  State  of  Nebraska. 

Workers  have  been  layed  off,  county 
and  city  budgets  have  been  strained, 
and  my  constitutents  have  been  star- 
ing at  the  prospects  of  higher  local 
taxes  or  reduced  public  services. 

I  Introduced  legislation.  H.R.  3237, 
to  mitigate  these  harmful  effects  of 
Garcia,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
helped  to  force  action  in  this  Chamber 
by  cosponsoring  H.R.  3237. 

The  bill  before  us  now  reflects  a 
good,  workable,  compromise  solution 
to  this  problem.  H.R.  3530  would  give 
employers  the  option  of  granting  em- 
ployees time-and-a-half  overtime  pay 
or  compensatory  time  off  at  this  same 
rate.  Seasonal,  emergency,  and  public 
safety  employees  could  bank  up  to  480 
hours  of  "comp  time"  before  cash 
overtime  pay  would  be  required,  all 
other  employees  could  bank  up  to  180 
hours. 

I  don't  like  H.R.  3530  quite  as  much 
as  a  bill  passed  by  the  other  Chamber 
last  week  which  lets  all  workers  bank 
up  to  480  hours  of  "comp  time."  but 
all  In  all  H.R.  3530  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
urge  its  support. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  submit  for  the  Record  two  let- 
ters in  support  of  this  compromise, 
one  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  speaks  for  the  labor  dele- 
gates who  met  with  the  municipal 
bodies,  and  the  other  addressed  from 
the  various  representatives  of  the 
League  of  Cities  National  Legislative 
Association. 


October  17,  1985. 
Mr.  Austin  J.  Murphy, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Stand- 
ards,   Raybum   House   Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  The  National  Associa- 
tion  of   Counties.   National   Conference   of 
State  Legislators,  National  League  of  Cities 
and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  commend 
you  for  the  leadership  you  have  shown  in 
resolving  the  difficulties  faced  by  state  and 
local  governments  across  the  nation  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  Garcia  v.  the  Ssin  Antonio  Mass  Transit 
Authority  case. 

The  legislation  you  have  introduced.  H.R. 
3530  provides  a  solution  to  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  Garcia  which  is  balanced  and  equi- 
table for  all  parties.  It  maintains  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Pair  Labor  Sttindards  Act  and  at 
the  same  time  recognizes  the  special  circum- 
stances faced  by  public  employers  and 
public  employees. 

Be  assured  that  you  have  the  strong  sup- 
port of  all  of  our  organizations  for  your  bill 
and  that  we  will  provide  whatever  assistance 
is  needed  to  achieve  its  passage  in  its  cur- 
rent form. 

Sincerely, 
John  J.  Gunther,  executive  director. 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors:  Matt 
Coffey,  executive  director,  National 
Association  of  Counties:  Alan  Beals, 
executive  director.  National  League  of 
Cities:  Earl  Mackey,  executive  direc- 
tor. National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islators. 

American  Federation  of  Labor 

AND  Congress  op  Industrial 

Organizations, 
Washington,  DC,  October  18.  198S. 

Dear  Representative:  On  behalf  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  I  urge  your  support  for  H.R. 
3530.  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  The  bill  has  received  the  bi- 
partisan and  unanimous  support  of  the 
Labor  Standards  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  It  is 
scheduled  for  markup  in  the  full  Committee 
next  Wednesday.  October  23.  It  is  our  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  now  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  full  committee,  without  sub- 
stantive change.  Floor  action  is  anticipated 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  the  AFL-CIOs  Judgment.  H.R.  3530  re- 
flects a  carefully  balanced  approach  that  re- 
solves the  questions  raised  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Garcia  v.  San  An- 
tonio Metropolitan  Transit  Authority.  The 
bill  preserves  the  Integrity  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  Is  so  vital  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  employees  while  addressing  the  con- 
cerns of  public  employers. 

The  APL-CIO.  therefore,  encourages  you 
to  cosponsor  the  bill  and  to  suppport  pas- 
sage of  the  bin  In  Its  present  form. 
Sincerely, 

Ray  Denison. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
cern stated  by  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
to  section  8.  I  agree  that  it  does  pose 
some  bit  of  a  problem  However,  we 
felt  that  that  section  was  raiher  neces- 
sary in  that  since  the  Garcia  decision, 
until  now,  that  we  are  relieving  the 
municipalities  of  total  responsibility 
for  liability,  financial  responsibility  up 
until  next  April,  and  we  felt  that  if 
any  employee  happened  to  mention  to 
his  supervisor  or  someone  else  in  the 


course  of  his  daily  employment  inquir- 
ing about  his  rights,  that  no  retaliato- 
ry action  should  be  taken.  And  we 
think  now  with  the  delay  in  the  effec- 
tive date  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
for  municipalities  to  fully  adjust. 

I  also  in  closing  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  we  appreciate  the  real  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett].  and  the  constant  attention  they 
showed  to  this  problem  over  the  past  3 
months.  And  I  thank  Secretary  Brock 
for  meeting  with  us.  The  Members  will 
recall  that  he  relieved  us  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
forcing  the  particular  aspects  of  the 
Garcia  case  until  November  1  of  this 
year. 

I  might  say  that  today  we  officially 
asked  the  Secretary  to  give  us  a  few 
more  days.  We  may  not  be  able  to  get 
the  President  to  sign  this  bill  by  No- 
vember 1,  and  if  Secretary  Brock  will 
grant  us  another  week  or  so,  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  send  down  to  his  Depart- 
ment a  measure  that  he  has  certainly 
been  helpful  in  passing. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would  agree  with 
the  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  But  I  would 
like  to  amplify  to  ensure  that  we  un- 
derstand each  other  with  respect  not 
to  individuals,  but  as  to  a  general  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
statement,  some  jurisdictions  have  re- 
sponded to  the  Garcia  decision  by  re- 
ducing wage  rates  across  the  board.  I 
inquiret"  of  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  as  to 
whether  this  would  constitute  discrim- 
ination under  section  8  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

The  Solicitor  responded,  in  pertinent 
part,  and  I  will  include  the  whole 
letter  in  the  Record: 

At  some  time  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  effected  by  H.R.  3530,  the 
employer  decides  to  reduce  Its  total  cost  of 
compensation  for  labor  to  an  amount  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  expended  had  the  employ- 
er never  commenced  making  cash  overtime 
payments.  Under  the  circumstances  of  this 
employer's  wage  structure,  it  could  achieve 
this  objective  by  reducing  the  base  wage 
rate  of  employees,  while  continuing  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  6  (re- 
lating to  the  minimum  wage)  and  the  provi- 
sion of  section  7  as  that  section  existed  prior 
to  the  currently  contemplated  amendments. 
The  contemplated  rate  reduction  would  be 
made  systematically  In  the  wages  of  all  em- 
ployees, and  would  constitute  a  reduction 
for  all  purposes  of  the  wage  rate  previously 
in  effect.  You  question  whether  such  a  re- 
duction would,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8,  be  held  to  constitute  a  violation  of 
section  15(a)(3)  of  the  act. 
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Based  on  the  facts  set  forth  above,  and  in 
the  absence  of  other  significant  facts,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  wage  reduction  de- 
scribed would  not.  in  and  of  itself,  involve 
the  application  of  Section  8.  and  would  thus 
not  be  held  to  constitute  a  violation  of  Sec- 
tion lS(a)(3)  of  the  Act. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Solicitor  of  Labor, 
Washington.  DC.  October  28.  198S. 
Hon.  James  M.  Jeffords, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Jeffords:  I  am  writing 
in  reply  to  your  request  for  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  possible  application  of  Section  8 
of  H.R.  3530.  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  to  a 
particular  factual  situation  more  fully  de- 
scribed below. 

Section  8.  relating  to  discrimination,  pro- 
vides: 

"A  public  agency  which  is  a  State,  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  interstate 
governmental  agency  and  which  discrimi- 
nates or  has  discriminated  against  an  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  the  employee's  wages 
or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  employment 
because  on  or  after  February  19,  1985.  the 
employee  asserted  coverage  under  section  7 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
shall  be  held  to  have  violated  section 
15(a)(3)  of  such  Act." 

As  I  understand  the  situation  which  is  of 
concern  to  you  in  this  connection,  the  ques- 
tion arises  with  respect  to  a  public  employer 
to  which,  prior  to  February  19.  1985.  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
were  inapplicable  by  virtue  of  the  doctrine 
of  National  League  of  Cities,  and  which  has, 
during  some  portion  or  all  of  the  period 
since  February  19.  1985.  been  paying  over- 
time compensation,  in  cash,  to  employees,  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  The  employer  has  done  so  without 
being  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  to  do  so,  and  "•"hout 
other  legal  compulsion  beyonrt  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  At  some  tine  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendments  effected  by 
H.R.  3530.  the  employer  decides  to  reduce 
its  total  cost  of  compensation  for  labor  to  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  expended  had  the 
employer  never  commenced  making  cash 
overtime  payments.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  employer's  wage  structure,  it 
could  achieve  this  objective  by  reducing  the 
base  wage  rate  of  employees,  while  continu- 
ing to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
6  (relating  to  the  minimum  wage)  and  the 
provisions  of  Section  7  as  that  section  exist- 
ed prior  to  the  currently  contemplated 
amendments.  The  contemplated  rate  reduc- 
tion would  be  made  systematically  in  the 
wages  of  all  employees,  and  would  consti- 
tute a  reduction  for  all  purposes  of  the  wage 
rate  previously  in  effect.  You  question 
whether  such  a  reduction  would,  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  8,  be  held  to  constitute 
a  violation  of  Section  15(a)(3)  of  the  Act. 

Based  on  the  facts  set  forth  above,  and  in 
the  absence  of  other  significant  facts,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  wage  reduction  de- 
scribed would  not.  in  and  of  itself,  involve 
the  application  of  Section  8.  and  would  thus 
not  be  held  to  constitute  a  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 15(a)(3)  of  the  Act. 

I  trust  this  is  responsive  to  your  inquiry. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  feel 
free  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  X.  Lilly. 


Again,  I  want  to  commend  all  of  the 
people  involved  with  this  for  bringing 
forth  a  speedy  and  equitable  reconcili- 
ation of  these  very  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  DAl'B.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  FI.R.  3530.  a  bill  that  will  ease  the  effects 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  (iarcia 
versus  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  that  requires  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments  to  comply  with  the  overtime  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  I.^bor  Standards  Act.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  important  lef(isla- 
tion  and,  in  fact,  introduced  a  similar 
measure  on  September  i.  198.5. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 
International  Cities  Managers  Association 
have  estimated  that  compliance  with 
Garcia  would  cost  $1  billion  for  the  coming 
year.  For  fire  protection  service  alone,  the 
city  of  Omaha,  NE.  predicts  the  additional 
cost  of  overtime  would  be  $370,000  for  the 
coming  year. 

Without  (his  legislation,  flexible  and  in- 
novative employment  practices — many  of 
which  are  negotiated  between  local  govern- 
ments and  municipal  workers'  unions — will 
no  longer  be  possible.  Additionally.  H.K. 
3530  will  resolve  the  problems  that  the 
Garcia  decision  created  for  individuals  who 
volunteer  their  time  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

I  urge  expedited  action  on  H.R.  3530  and 
companion  legislation  in  the  other  body  (S. 
1570)  to  resolve  confusion  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  has  created  for 
State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  FRKNZKL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3.530  is 
a  bill  which  must  be  promptly  passed  to 
negate  some  of  the  worst  effects  of  the 
Garcia  case. 

The  bill  is  not  the  best  solution.  The  com- 
mittee could  have  done  a  better  job  by 
adopting  any  one  of  several  proposals  to 
reverse  the  Garcia  decision.  H.R.  3.530  gives 
only  partial  refief. 

Nevertheless,  the  Garcia  problem  is  so 
severe  for  our  local  governments  that  we 
must  pass  this  partial  solution.  H.R.  3530  is 
the  only  relief  the  committee  will  give  us. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  it. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  will  do  better.  I  hope 
so.  Our  local  governments  deserve  the  max- 
imum flexibility  so  that  they  can  give  maxi- 
mum service  for  a  minimum  tax  cost. 

F'or  now.  we  must  pass  H.R.  3530. 

.Mr.  FCQl'A.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3330.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
.Amendments,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
This  measure  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  communities  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent. 

The  Garcia  ruling  may  place  a  burden  on 
New  York  and  Los  .Angeles.  For  the  cities 
and  towns  in  my  district,  it  is  catastrophic 
in  its  implications.  These  communities 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  time-and-a- 
half  for  overtime  work,  particularly  for  the 
police  and  fire  personnel.  It  could  lead  to 
serious  financial  burdens  and  inadequate 
protection  for  the  people. 

H.R.  3.530  gives  communities  a  choice  of 
either  cash  or  compensatory  time  off.  This 
is  fair  and  equitable  to  all.  Police  officers 
and  firefighters  deserve  recognition  for  the 


extra  hours  their  particular  jobs  require 
They  should  receive  some  form  of  compen- 
sation. It  will  now  be  up  to  each  communi- 
ty to  decide  whether  or  not  they  can  afford 
a  cash  outlay  or  permit  these  people  addi- 
tional time  off. 

I  believe  H.R.  3330  is  good  legislation  and 
I  commend  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  the  bill  to  the  House 
fioor  in  a  timely  manner.  This  legislation 
deserves  our  support  and  our  vote  today  to 
end  the  confusion  and  disarray  caused  by 
(iarcia.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  >'(  II  H    t'.:!ii 

Mr.  MAKTINK/  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3.530.  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  .Amendments  of  1985. 

i  would  like  to  offer  a  perspective  I  am 
sure  is  shared  by  those  of  us  who  have 
served  our  communities  on  a  local  level,  re- 
garding the  tiarcia  decision.  Local  govern- 
ments have  always  been  limited  in  their 
abilities  to  provide  services  to  their  com- 
munities. They  are  dependent  upon  both 
their  tax  base  and  their  share  of  funds  that 
come  from  State  and  local  tpxes,  and  these 
moneys  collected  directly  determine  the 
level  of  services  provided  to  their  commu- 
nities. Local  governments  have  to  be  very 
frugal  in  both  their  outlays  for  salaries  and 
administrative  cost.s  and  in  the  services 
they  provide  such  as  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, street  and  sewer  maintenance,  recrea- 
tion and  parks,  library  services,  and  the 
many  other  services  that  make  a  communi- 
ty liveable.  Often  forgotten  is  the  difft-rence 
between  companies  engaged  in  private  en- 
terprise and  local  governments.  Kusinesses 
can  always  add  on  the  extra  administrative 
costs  incurred  into  the  price  of  product  and 
still  maintain  a  profit  margin,  but  cities 
don't  have  this  luxury.  The.v  are  always 
limited  by  the  revenues  collected,  and  are 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  adequate  levels  of 
service  to  their  community  in  the  best  of 
times.  When  extra  expenses  are  added  on  to 
their  budgets,  services  are  often  cut.  and.  in 
the  end.  the  community  which  the  local 
government  serves  loses. 

This  necessity  for  local  governments  to 
be  good  money  managers  has  restricted  the 
amount  of  overtime  that  cities  could  pay  its 
workers.  Most  employee  groups,  to  their 
credit,  have  recognized  the  special  circum- 
stances which  local  governments  face,  and 
have  agreed  to  take  comp  time  in  lieu  of 
pay  for  extra  hours  worked  in  order  to 
keep  community  services  at  an  adequate 
level.  In  fact,  many  employees  such  as 
police  and  firefighters  in  my  home  State  of 
California  have  actually  come  to  prefer 
having  comp  time  instead  of  overtime  pay 
for  those  extra  hours  worked.  To  them,  the 
extra  time  to  spend  on  projects  that  benefit 
themselves,  their  homes,  their  future  and 
their  families,  are  more  important  than  the 
cash  they  could  earn. 

These  employee  groups  and  local  govern- 
ments have  negotiated  comp  time  provi- 
sions into  their  contracts  to  the  benefit  of 
the  employee,  the  local  government,  and  ul- 
timately, the  community  in  general.  These 
agreements    for    comp    time    have    worked 


v>t'll.  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  H.R.  3.530 
»ill  allow  this  practice  to  continue. 

\nolher  related  aspect  which  I  am 
pltn^ed  to  see  included  in  H.R.  3.530  is  the 
allowed  deferment  until  August  1.  1986  for 
local  governments  to  pay  employees  for  the 
overtime  pay  earned  as  a  result  of  the 
Garcia  decision  after  .April  15.  1986.  Again, 
local  governments  are  limited  in  the 
amounts  of  revenue  it  can  raise,  and  the 
overtime  pay  owed  after  .April  15.  the  effec- 
tive date  of  H.R.  3530.  would  saddle  local 
governments  with  an  extra  burden  in  the 
middle  of  fiscal  year.  This  delay  will  allow 
local  governments  to  adequately  figure  in 
the  extra  costs  of  the  Garcia  decision  into 
its  1987  budgets  without  unfairly  having 
the  extra  cost  placed  on  it.s  1986  budgets 
which  have  already  been  allocated  and 
have  little  fiexibility  for  new  costs.  This 
delay  until  August  1  will  not  allow  local 
governments  to  back  away  from  their  obli- 
gations to  employees,  but  rather  ensure  the 
local  governments  will  continue  to  main- 
tain those  necessary  city  services,  budgeted 
on  July  1.  1983.  throughout  the  1986  fiscal 
year.  Local  governments  make  a  commit- 
ment every  year  on  July  1  to  provide  serv- 
ices at  certain  levels  for  12  months,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see,  with  this  deferment,  that 
local  governments  will  be  able  to  honor 
this  commitment  without  an  extra  burden 
in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  plea.sed  that  the  com- 
pr<imise  between  local  governments  and  or- 
ganized labor  has  been  worked  out.  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R.  3530. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3330.  legislation  that 
would  change  overtime  benefits  for  State 
and  local  government  employees.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  .Murphy),  for  introducing  this  bill 
which  will  provide  an  equitable  and  reason- 
able solution  to  the  problem  of  how  best  to 
comply  with  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. Garcia  versus  San  Antonio  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority  (February   1985). 

In  the  (iarcia  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  overtime  pay  requirements  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  apply  to 
State  and  local  employees.  Interpretations 
of  previous  decisions  affirming  State  au- 
thority over  functions  not  specifically  re- 
served for  Congress  had  exempted  State 
and  local  public  employers  from  the  act's 
purview.  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials estimate  the  compliance  cost  of  the 
(iarcia  decision  at  over  $1  billion. 

H.R.  3530  would  ease  the  impact  of  the 
Court  ruling  by  deferring  public  employer 
liability  for  overtime  and  related  paper- 
work violations  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  until  April  13.  1986,  for  those 
public  employees  affected  by  the  (iarcia  de- 
cision, and  by  permitting  employees  to  sub- 
stitute compensatory  time  for  overtime 
payment  at  a  rate  of  1 '/2  hours  per  hour 
worked.  Certain  limits  shall  be  placed  on 
accrued  compensatory  hours,  with  cash 
compensation  for  overtime  after  those 
limits  are  reached. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  negotiations  con- 
ducted in  September  between  labor  unions 
representing  public  employees,  and  public 


employer  organizations.  incIudiriK  the  I'.S. 
Conference  of  .Mayors,  the  Natumal  League 
of  Cities,  and  the  National  Sssixiaiion  of 
Counties.  The  Congressional  HudKi-t  Office 
estimates  that  no  costs  would  be  associated 
with  enactment  of  H.R.  3330.  This  bill 
enjoys  wide  bipartisan  support,  as  well  as 
the  support  of  the  administration  Indeed, 
the  Labor  Dtpartmeni  had  intended  to 
start  implement  I  n)j  the  deii-i<in  iin  ( )rlober 
15.  but  Labor  Secretary  William  K.  Brock 
111  has  postponed  the  enforcement  date  to 
November  1  to  give  us  in  Congress  time  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  comply  with 
the  Garcia  decision. 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  the  employees  and  em- 
ployers affected,  for  it  allows  workers  the 
freedom  to  receive  deserved  compensation 
in  the  manner  they  prefer  while  reducing 
the  compliance  cost  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  for  public  employers.  Many  of  the 
hard-working  people  employed  by  our  State 
and  local  governments  value  their  private 
time  more  than  the  overtime  pay  they 
could  earn.  For  example,  I  was  recently 
contacted  by  a  policewoman  in  my  district 
who  urged  me  to  support  H.R.  3330.  She 
told  me  that  she  would  much  rather  give 
back  to  her  twin  babies  the  time  she  spent 
away  from  them  than  to  receive  any  extra 
pay.  I  believe  that  the  countless  other 
public  workers  who  feel  as  this  employee 
does  should  have  the  option  of  taking  com- 
pensatory time,  in  lieu  of  overtime  pay.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  H.R.  3330.  to  allow  public 
employees  to  substitute  compensatory  time 
for  overtime  pay  and  to  defer  public  em- 
ployer liability  for  overtime  until  April  15. 
1986. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Febru- 
ary's Supreme  Court  decision  in  Garcia 
against  San  Antonio,  while  addressing  a  se- 
rious labor  concern,  created  a  potentially 
devastating  financial  situation  for  State 
and  local  governments  around  the  country. 
The  decision  that  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments  were  not  only  entitled  to 
overtime  wages,  but  were  entitled  to  these 
wages  effective  the  date  of  the  court's  deci- 
sion. February  16.  1985,  would  have  created 
a  situation  of  serious  economic  distress  for 
municipalities  nationwide. 

Congress  has  acted  switfly  to  develop  a 
compromise  solution  to  this  problem  that 
balances  the  economic  concerns  of  the  gov- 
ernments with  the  need  for  fairness  and 
adequate  compensation  for  our  public  em- 
ployees. Congressman  Ml  rphv's  bill.  H.R. 
3530.  which  I  strong!)  support,  provides 
State  and  local  governments  with  an  alter- 
native to  strict  cash  compensation  for  over- 
time work.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  they  may 
offer  compensatory  time  at  the  rate  of 
time-and-a-half  for  overtime  hours  worked. 
This  will  become  effective  April  15.  1986.  to 
allow  local  government  units  to  make  nec- 
essary adjustments. 

I  believe  all  sides  can  be  pleased  by  this 
compromise  solution,  which  provides  local 
public  employees  with  the  rmancial  fiexi- 
bility necessary  to  adequately  provide  the 
services  unique  to  local  governments.  It 
also  responds  to  the  compensation  needs  of 


public  employees  like  police  and  firemen 
whose  jobs  require  demanding  unpredict- 
able hours. 

It  is  not  often  in  Congress  that  we  are 
able  to  reach  a  compromise  that  truly  rep- 
resents a  good  solution  for  all  sides.  This  is 
one  of  those  rare  instances,  and  I  commend 
all  the  members  of  the  committee,  affected 
labor  groups,  and  local  governmenl  units 
who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  compro- 
mise a  reality. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  their  willingness  to 
postpone  enforcement  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Garcia  decision  until  Congress  had 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  solution,  and  I 
urge  the  President  to  sign  this  legislation 
into  law  without  delay 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  Mr  speaker.  I 
support  H.R.  3530.  the  Fair  Laix.r  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1985.  and  rommend 
my  colleagues  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  for  their  excellent  work  on  this 
matter. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court's  February 
decision  in  the  Garcia  versus  Samta  case.  I 
received  many  calls  and  letters  from  mu- 
nicipal governments  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio  that  this  ruling  would  have  an  ex- 
tremely adverse  impact  on  their  budgets. 
The  Court's  decision  overruled  its  1976 
opinion  that  congressional  inclusion  of 
State  and  local  employees  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  was  unconstitutional.  In  its  Februar> 
decision  in  Garcia,  the  Court  found  thai 
the  1974  FSLA  amendments  passed  by  the 
Congress  were  indeed  not  unconstitutional 
and  ruled  that  all  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  pay  their  workers  overtime  for 
the  extra  hours  of  overtime  they  worked. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  shortly  follow- 
ing this  decision,  announced  that  it  would 
begin  enforcing  the  Court's  decision  by  Oc- 
tober 15th  of  this  year  and  would  deter- 
mine these  governments  liable  for  overtime 
pay  as  far  back  as  April  15th  of  this  year. 
Given  that  the  Court's  decision  was  only 
handed  down  in  February,  this  action  by 
the  administration  was  undul.>  harsh.  Even 
in  1974,  when  Congress  first  brought  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  FSLA.  it 
granted  the  governments  2V2  years  to  come 
under  compliance  with  the  new  law.  This 
swift  action  by  the  Reagan  administration, 
following  the  Garcia  decision,  only  served 
to  increase  alarm  among  the  municipal 
governments  that  their  budgets  would  be 
severely  damaged  by  this  ruling 

But.  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  who  worked 
closely  with  our  colleagues  across  the  Hill, 
this  impending  crisis  has  been  averted.  H.R. 
3530  properly  addresses  the  concerns  of 
these  State  and  local  governments  while 
ensuring  that  their  employees  are  properly 
compensated  for  the  extra  hours  they  put 
into  their  work.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
gives  these  government.s  sufficient  time  to 
reallocate  their  resources  to  comply  with 
this  new  requirement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  swiftly  approve 
this  legislation,  which  both  protecU  the 
rights  of  our  State  and  local  workers  while 
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addressing  the  concern  of  these  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  AUCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  .I.SSO,  amending  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  members  and  staff  of  the  House 
Labor  Standards  Subcommittee,  and  in 
particular  my  friends  Congressman 
.Murphy,  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Con- 
gressman Hawkins,  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  l>abar  Committee,  and  Con- 
gressmen BARTLETT  and  JEFFORDS  for 
their  hard  work  and  their  willingness  to 
listen  to  all  sides  in  this  complex  issue. 

I  believe  Congress  has  tackled  a  complex 
and  controversial  issue  and  come  up  with  a 
workable  compromise.  That  doesn't  seem  to 
happen  often  enough  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  spring  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  its  now  famous  Garcia 
ruling,  the  local  government  employees 
must  be  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  it  was  hailed  by  those  who  felt 
local  government  employees  deserved  the 
same  ruf<  •  1'  I  protections  that  both  Fed- 
eral worker.-,  and  those  in  the  private  sector 
enjoy.  However,  local  governments  began 
assessing  the  costs  of  these  new  statutes, 
which  denied  the  use  of  compensatory  time 
for  payment  of  overtime  hours  worked,  and 
realized  that  they  would  either  have  to  cut 
services  or  raise  taxes  in  order  to  meet 
these  new  labor  costs  for  which  no  n-oney 
had  been  budgeted. 

In  Oregon  this  decision  was  met  with 
almost  universal  opposition.  Although  most 
Oregonians  agreed  that  local  government 
employees  throughout  the  country  deserved 
the  protections  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  these  protections  were  redundant 
and  unnecessary  in  Oregon,  which  has  very 
strict  State  labor  laws.  I.K>cal  government 
employees  in  Oregon  felt  that  this  decision 
denied  them  the  benefits  which  they  had 
agreed  to  in  collective  bargaining  negotia- 
tions, including  the  right  to  be  "paid"  in 
comp-time,  rather  than  in  cash,  for  over- 
time hours  worked.  This  is  an  arrangement 
which  can  be  very  beneHcial  to  some  em- 
ployees, and  they  wanted  to  continue  to 
have  this  option  available.  Local  govern- 
ments agreed  that  because  the  pay  and 
overtime  contracts  with  employees  had 
been  agreed  to  under  collective  bargaining 
arrangements,  there  was  no  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  intercede  in  these 
mutually  agree  upon  contracts. 

With  the  tremendous  Federal  deficit  now 
crippling  our  economy,  the  Federal  (>ov- 
ernment  is  being  forced  to  cut  back  on  pro- 
grams that  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  hard  enough  on  local  gov- 
ernments without  the  added  expense  which 
the  Garcia  decision  created.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  many  of  the  cities  and  counties  in  my 
congressional  district  felt  frustration  over 
this  situation.  I  heard  from  the  mayors  of 
Tigard.  Newberg,  Astoria.  North  Plains, 
Portland,  Sherwood,  Columbia  City,  and 
Hillsboro.  I  also  heard  from  county  com- 
missioners in  Yamhill.  Clatsop,  and  Tilla- 
mook Counties.  The  (iarcia  decision  also 
offended  Tire  Tighters,  both  paid  and  volun- 
teers. I  was  informed  of  (he  adverse  effects 
of  this  decision  on  Tire  departments  by  the 


Tualatin  Rural  Fire  Protection  District  and 
the  Washington  County  Fire  District  No.  1. 

The  (iarcia  decision  denied  workers  in 
Oregon  some  of  their  collective  bargaining 
rights,  and  substantially  increased  the  cost 
to  local  governments. 

Although  this  legislation  before  us  does 
not  rescind  the  Garcia  decision,  it  does  ad- 
dress the  m^or  concerns  raised  by  these 
local  government  ofTicials  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  issue  of  "comp  time"  has  been 
resolved,  as  has  the  controversial  aspect  of 
retroactive  liability.  The  confusion  over 
what  constitutes  a  "volunteer"  has  also 
been  cleared  up.  These  were  the  m^jor 
stumbling  blocks  which  Chairmen  MURPHY 
and  Hawkins  had  to  contend  with,  and  6 
months  ago  it  looked  as  though  a  consen- 
sus would  never  be  reached.  However,  it  is 
a  tribute  to  their  hard  work,  and  to  the 
hard  work  of  the  representatives  of  both 
the  local  governments  and  the  employee 
unions  that  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which 
both  sides  have  unanimously  endorsed.  Al- 
though neither  side  is  completely  satisfied 
with  this  legislation,  the  fact  that  it  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  and 
the  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees  of  the  AFL-CIO 
shows  that  it  is  a  genuine  compromise  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Department  of  l^bor 
to  assist  the  local  governments  with  the 
technical  questions  which  will  invariably 
arise  once  this  legislation  becomes  law.  It 
is  essential  that  we  avoid  the  confusion, 
delay,  and  uncertainty  which  arose  over 
the  Supreme  Court's  original  decision  last 
February.  With  the  implementation  of  this 
legislation  on  April  1.5.  19K6,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  local  governments  have  all  the  neces- 
sary information  available  to  them  in  order 
to  carry  out  these  new  statutes.  I  know  the 
local  offices  of  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  are 
willing  to  assist  local  governments  with 
their  questions  regarding  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  am  pleased  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  initiated  a  toll-free 
number  to  assist  in  this  process.  That 
number  is  1-800-233-3572. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3530,  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  applaud  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  for  offering  this  compromise  so- 
lution addressing  the  problems  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  recent  Garcia 
case. 

The  House  of  Representatives  took  an 
early  initiative  by  approving  an  amend- 
ment on  the  1986  Labor  Department  appro- 
priations bill  calling  on  the  Department  to 
suspend  enforcement  of  the  Garcia  decision 
pending  further  congressional  action.  The 
Labor  Department  followed  suit  by  volun- 
tarily agreeing  to  delay  implementation  of 
these  standards  until  we  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  a  comprehensive  legislative 
solution.  The  legislation  before  us  today 
represents  that  solution. 

H.R.  3530,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor,  allows  for  either  monetary  com- 
pensation   or    compensatory    time    off   for 


public  employees  working  overtime.  It  also 
gives  State  and  local  governments  until 
.April  15,  19K6,  to  revi.se  personnel  practices 
and  exempts  volunteers  from  coverage. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  represents  a 
major  compromise  effort.  The  bill  is  the 
culmination  of  the  efforts  of  local  govern- 
mental associations  and  representatives  of 
public  employee  unions,  among  them  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  National  .As- 
sociation of  Governmental  Employees,  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association,  AFSCME, 
and  the  XmnlirHmated  Transit  Workers, 
and  their  williriKness  to  reach  an  accepta- 
ble solution.  Because  all  partic-  »».r.  ihi. 
to  resolve  this  issue  through  comiJi  .riii-i  i 
clearly  demonstrates  the  willingnesN  of  all 
sides  to  avoid  what  could  have  resulted  in 
an  unnecessary  stalemate. 

I  would  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

I.  COMPENSATORY  TIME 

Public  safety,  emergency  service  or  sea- 
sonal workers  may  not  accumulate  more 
than  480  houns  of  compensatory  time,  while 
other  stale  and  local  worlcers  may  not  accu- 
mulate more  than  180  hours.  After  these 
hours  have  been  reached,  employees  must 
be  paid  overtime  pay  equivalent  at  least  to 
time-and-a-half.  Also,  the  bill  provides  for 
employees  to  be  paid  for  accrued  compensa- 
tory time  at  the  time  of  termination,  based 
on  average  pay  over  the  past  three  year 
lime  period. 

tl.  SPECIAL  DETAIL.  OCCASIONAL  WORK  AND 
SUBSTITUTION 

Special  detail,  occasional  and  mutual  aid 
employment  for  a  second  employer  or  in  a 
second  capacity  will  not  be  considered  In 
calculating  overtime  pay. 

In  addltlo.i.  public  employees  may  substi- 
tute for  one  another  without  the  substitu- 
tion affecting  overtime  pay. 

III.  VOLUNTEER  WORK 

The  bill  exempts  volunteers  from  cover- 
age of  the  Fair  Lat>or  Standards  Act.  Also,  It 
exempts  public  agencies  from  violations  of 
minimum  wage  laws  for  services  performed 
by  volunteers  l)efore  April  15.  1986. 

IV.  LEGISLATIVE  EMPLOYEES  EXEMPTIONS 

State  and  local  legislative  employees, 
except  library  employees,  are  exempt  from 
coverage. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  allows  public  employers  to  defer 
monetary  overtime  compensation  for  hours 
worked  after  April  15.  1986,  until  August  1, 
1986. 

It  also  bars  discrimination  against  any  em- 
ployees who  may  have  asserted  coveraige 
under  the  FLSA  overtime  provisions. 

I  would  urge  this  body  to  approve  this  vi- 
tally important  legislation  and  end  the  un- 
certainty which  has  resulted  from  the 
Garcia  decision. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Murphy]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3530, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1570)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  provide  rules  for 
overtime  compensatory  time  off  for 
certain  public  agency  employees,  to 
clarify  the  application  of  that  act  to 
volunteers  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1570 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCE  TO  ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1985". 

(b)  Reference  to  Act.— Whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  F^ir  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

compensatory  time 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Compensatory  Time.— Section  7 
(29  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

■•(o)(l)  Employees  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  receive.  In  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  in  lieu  of  overtime  compensation, 
compensatory  time  off  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  hours  for  each  hour 
of  employment  for  which  overtime  compen- 
sation Is  required  by  this  section. 

•'(2)  A  public  agency  may  provide  compen- 
satory time  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  only— 

"(A)  pursuant  to— 

"(i)  applicable  provisions  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, or  any  other  agreement  be- 
tween the  public  agency  and  representative 
of  such  employees;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  employees  not  covered 
by  subclause  (i),  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing arrived  at  between  the  employer 
and  employee  tiefore  the  performance  of 
the  work;  and 

"(B)  If  the  employee  has  not  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  In  excess  of  the  limit  appli- 
cable to  the  employee  prescribed  by  para- 
graph ( 3 ). 

In  the  case  of  employees  described  In  clause 
(A)(li)  hired  prior  to  April  15.  1986.  the  reg- 
ular practice  In  effect  on  April  15.  1986, 
with  respect  to  compensatory  time  off  for 
such  employees  in  lieu  of  the  receipt  of 
overtime  compensation,  shall  constitute  an 
agreement  or  understanding  under  such 
clause  (Axil).  Except  as  provided  In  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  the  provision  of  compensato- 
ry time  off  to  such  employees  for  hours 
worked  after  April  14.  1986.  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  sut>sectlon. 


"(3 MA)  No  overtime  compensation  in  the 
form  of  compensatory  time  off  may  be  ac- 
crued by  any  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency, 
in  excess  of  480  hours  for  hours  worked 
after  April  15.  1986.  Any  such  employee 
who,  after  April  15.  1986.  has  accrued  480 
hours  of  compensatory  time  off  shall,  for 
additional  overtime  hours  of  work,  be  paid 
overtime  compensation, 

•■(B)  If  compensation  is  paid  to  an  employ- 
ee for  accrued  compensatory  time  off,  such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  at  the  regular 
rate  of  compensation  earned  by  the  employ- 
ee at  the  time  the  employee  receives  such 
payment. 

■'(4)  An  employee  who  has  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  off  authorized  to  be  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall,  upon  termina- 
tion of  employment,  be  paid  for  the  unused 
compensatory  time  at  the  regular  rate  of 
compensation  earned  by  the  employee  at 
the  time  the  employee  receives  compensa- 
tion for  overtime. 

■■(5)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  Is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  Interstate  governmental 
agency— 

••(A)  who  has  accrued  compensatory  time 
off  authorized  to  be  provided  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  and 

■■(B)  who  has  requested  the  use  of  such 
compensatory  time, 

shall  be  permitted  by  the  employee's  em- 
ployer to  use  such  time  within  a  reasonable 
period  after  making  the  request  if  the  use  of 
the  compensatory  time  does  not  unduly  dis- 
rupt the  operations  of  the  public  agency. 

■■(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  overtime  compensation' 
means  the  compensation  required  by  sul)sec- 
tlon  (a),  and 

"(B)  the  term  compensatory  time'  or 
•compensatory  time  off  means  hours  during 
which  an  employee  is  not  working  and 
which  are  not  counted  as  hours  worked 
during  the  applicable  workweek  or  other 
work  period  for  purposes  of  overtime  com- 
pensation, and  for  which  the  employee  is 
compensated  at  the  employee's  regular 
rate.'. 

(b)  Existing  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreements.— A  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment which  is  in  effect  on  April  15,  1986. 
and  which  permits  compensatory  time  off  In 
lieu  of  overtime  compensation  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  Its  expiration  date  unless  oth- 
erwise modified,  except  that  compensatory 
time  shall  be  provided  after  April  14.  1986. 
in  accordance  with  section  7(o)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Staindards  Act  of  1938  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)). 

(c)  Liability  and  Deferred  Payment.— (1) 
No  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  under  section  16  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 7  or  11(c)  (as  It  relates  to  section  7)  of 
such  Act  occurring  before  April  15.  1986, 
with  respect  to  any  employee  of  the  State, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency  who  would 
not  have  been  covered  by  such  Act  under 
the  Secretary  of  Labors  special  enforce- 
ment policy  on  January  1,  1985.  and  pub- 
lished in  sections  775.2  and  775.4  of  title  29 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

(2)  A  State,  political  subdivision  of  State, 
or  Interstate  governmental  agency  may 
defer  unti  August  1.  1986,  the  payment  of 
overtime  compensation  under  section  7  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  for 
hours  worked  after  April  14.  1986. 


SPECIAL  DETAILS.  OCCASIONAL  OR  SPORADIC 
EMPLOYMENT.  AND  SUBSTITUTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Special  Detail  Work  for  Fire 
Protection  and  Law  Enforcement  Employ 
EES.— Section  7  (29  U.S.C.  207)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  suljsection  (o)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 2)  the  following: 

••(p)(l)  If  an  individual  who  is  employed 
by  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  an  interstate  governmental  agency  in  fire 
protection  or  law  enforcement  activities  (in- 
cluding activities  of  security  personnel  in 
correctional  institutions)  and  who.  solely  at 
such  individual's  option,  agrees  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  special  detail  by  a  separate  or 
independent  employer  in  fire  protection, 
law  enforcement,  or  related  activities,  the 
hours  such  individual  was  employed  by  such 
separate  and  independent  employer  may  be 
excluded  by  the  public  agency  employing 
such  individual  in  the  calculation  of  the 
hours  for  which  the  employee  is  entitled  to 
overtime  compensation  under  this  section  if 
the  public  agency— 

•■(A)  requires  that  its  employees  engaged 
in  fire  protection,  law  enforcement,  or  secu- 
rity activities  be  hired  by  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent employer  to  perform  the  special 
detail. 

■•(B)  facilitates  the  employment  of  such 
employees  by  a  separate  aoid  Independent 
employer,  or 

••(C)  otherwise  affects  the  condition  of 
employment  of  such  employees  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  employer.". 

(b)  Occasional  or  Sporadic  Employ- 
ment.— Section  7(p)  (29  U.S.C.  207),  as  added 
by  suljsectlon  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

•(2)  If  an  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
undertakes,  on  an  occasional  or  sporadic 
basis  and  solely  at  the  employee's  option, 
part-time  employment  for  the  public  agency 
which  is  in  a  different  capacity  from  any  ca- 
pacity in  which  the  employee  is  regularly 
employed,  the  hours  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed in  performing  the  different  employ- 
ment may  be  excluded  by  the  public  agency 
in  the  calculation  of  the  hours  for  which 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  overtime  com- 
pei'vsation  under  this  section.". 

(c)  Substitution.— (1)  Section  7(p)  (29 
U.S.C.  207),  as  amended  by  subsection  (b),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(3)  If  an  individual  who— 

Is  employed  by  a  public  agency  which  is  a 
Slate,  political  subdivision  of  a  Slate,  or  an 
Interstate  governmental  agency, 
agrees,  with  the  approval  of  the  public 
agency  and  solely  at  the  option  of  such  indi- 
vidual, to  substitute  during  scheduled  work 
hours  for  another  Individual  who  is  em- 
ployed by  such  agency  In  the  same  activi- 
ties, the  hours  such  employee  worked  as  a 
substitute  may  l>e  excluded  by  the  public 
agency  in  the  calculation  of  the  hours  for 
which  the  employee  Is  entitled  to  overtime 
compensation  under  this  section.". 

(2)  Section  11(c)  (29  U.S.C.  211(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "The  employer  of  an  employee  who  per- 
forms substitute  work  descrlt>ed  in  section 
7(p)(4)  may  not  be  required  under  this  sub- 
section to  keep  a  record  of  the  hours  of  the 
sul>stltute  work.". 

volunteers 

Sec  4.  (a)  Definition.— Section  3(e)  (29 
U.S.C.  203(e))  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(4)(A)  The  term  employee'  does  not  in- 
clude any  individual  who  is  a  volunteer  for  a 
public  agency  which  is  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency,  if  (i)  the  individual  re- 
ceives no  compensation  or  is  paid  expenses, 
reasonable  benefits,  or  a  nominal  fee  to  per 
form  the  services  for  which  the  individual 
volunteered  and  (il)  such  services  are  not 
the  same  type  of  services  which  the  individ- 
ual is  employed  to  perform  for  such  public 
agency. 

"(B)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  volunteer  to  perform  services  for  any 
other  State,  political  subdivision,  or  inter- 
state governmental  agency,  including  a 
State,  political  subdivision  or  agency  with 
which  the  employing  State,  political  subdi- 
vision, or  agency  has  a  mutual  aid  agree- 
ment.". 

(b)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  March 
15,  1986,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  3(e)  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section). 

(c)  Current  PRAcrricE.— If  before  April  15. 
1986.  the  practice  of  a  public  agency  was  to 
treat  certain  individuals  as  volunteers,  such 
individuals  shall  until  April  15.  1986,  be  con- 
sidered, for  purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  volunteers  and  not 
as  employees.  No  public  agency  which  is  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  for  a  violation  of  section  6  occurring 
before  April  15,  1986,  with  respect  to  serv- 
ices deemed  by  that  agency  to  have  been 
performed  for  it  by  an  individual  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  LECISLJ^TIVE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  5.  Clause  (li)  of  section  3(e)(2)(C)  (29 
U.S.C.  203(e)(2)(C))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (III). 

(2)  by  striking  out  "who"  in  subclause 
(IV). 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (IV)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
",  or",  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subclause  (IV)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(V)  is  an  employee  in  the  legislative 
branch  or  legislative  body  of  that  State,  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  agency  and  is  not  em- 
ployed by  the  legislative  library  of  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agency.". 

EFFECriVE  DATE 

Sec  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  April  15.  1986.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  before  such  date  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  may  be  required  to 
implement  such  amendments. 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  whether  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
is  liable  under  section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 6.  7.  or  11  of  such  Act  occurring  before 
April  15.  1986.  with  respect  to  any  employee 
of  such  public  agency  who  would  have  been 
covered  by  such  Act  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  special  enforcement  policy  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  and  published  in  section  775.3  of 
title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 


DISCRIMINATION 

Sec  8.  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
who  assei's  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  /^.ct  of  1938  between  February  19. 
1985.  and  April  14.  1986.  shall  be  accorded 
the  same  protection  against  discharge  or 
discrimination  as  Is  available  under  section 
15(a)(3)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURPHY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Murphy  moves  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1570. 
and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  3530,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  hill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"a  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  pro- 
vision of  compensatory  time  in  lieu  of 
overtime  compensation  for  employees 
of  States,  political  subdivisiorvs  of 
States,  and  interstate  governmental 
agencies,  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  Act  to  volunteers,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3530)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlts  on 
H.R.  3530,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLARIFYING  APPLICATION  OF 
SECTION  2406  OF  TITLE  10. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3606)  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  2406  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  cost  and  price 
management,  and  to  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  provision. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3606 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  24M  OF  TITLE 
10.  INITED  STATES  CODE.  RELATING 
TO  COST  AND  PRICE  MANAGEMENT 

Section  2506(c)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  917  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1986, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  a 
defense  agency  to  record,  in  connection  with 
any  covered  contract,  any  information  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  if  the  contractor 
under  such  contract  does  not  maintain  such 


information   on   the   effective  date   of   this 
section.". 

SEC.  I.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2406  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  917 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1986)  and  the  amendment  made  by 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  l)ecome  effective 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1986. 

(b)  Contracts  To  Which  Applicable.— 
Section  2406  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  covered 
contracts  (as  defined  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
such  section)  entered  into  by  a  defense 
agency  (as  defined  in  subsection  (a)(2)  of 
such  section)  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  such  section  and  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  covered  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  a  defense  agency  before  such 
date  if  such  contracts  have  not  been  com- 
pleted or  otherwise  terminated  l>efore  such 
date. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiNl  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  AspinI. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  explain  a  little  bit  about  this 
bill  to  my  colleagues.  The  bill  here 
before  you  is  the  bill  to  clarify  some- 
thing that  will  be  in  the  authorization 
bill  before  the  House  tomorrow  after- 
noon. This  is  a  bill  that  is  a  freestand- 
ing piece  of  legislation,  but  what  it 
does  is  deals  with  some  ambiguities  in 
the  legislation  which  will  be  before 
the  House  tomorrow  afternoon,  the 
authorization  bill. 

That  authorization  bill  contains  a 
section  having  to  do  with  labor  costs. 
It  is  a  way.  to  put  it  in  the  best  lan- 
guage I  can.  it  is  getting  information 
from  companies  to  determine  whether 
in  fact  defense  contractors  are  as  effi- 
cient as  they  should  be. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  tomorrow 
afternoon  is  a  provision  which  was  dic- 
tated by  action  on  the  House  and  on 
the  Senate  floor.  The  exact  same  piece 
of  language  legislation  passed  both 
Houses.  It  was  therefore  not  subject  to 
any  amendment  in  conference. 

We,  because  of  the  constraints  of 
the  legislation,  had  to  accept  exactly 
the  same  language  in  the  House;  the 
same  language  passed  the  House  that 
passed  the  Senate;  we  had  to  put  that 
language  into  the  conference. 

It  does  contain  a  number  of  ambigu- 
ities as  drawn.  It  does  have  a  few 
things  that  are  not  exactly  clear  as  to 


what  was  intended.  In  the  report  of 
the  managers  on  the  bill,  an  interpre- 
tation was  put  in  that  said  that  this 
provision  shall  apply  only  to  future 
contractors;  that  was  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill;  it  was  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers. 

The  statement  of  managers'  lan- 
guage was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
number  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
incorrect.  That  was  not  the  intent,  we 
thought,  of  the  language  as  it  passed 
the  House;  we  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Senate,  but  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  the  language. 

So  there  was  a  statement  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statement  of  managers 
which  in  fact  does  not  correspond  to 
what  we  thought  the  bill  meant  when 
it  passed  the  House. 

To  clear  up  that  particular  misun- 
derstanding and  to  clarify  two  or  three 
other  misunderstandings  or  ambigu- 
ities in  the  bill  because  we  couldn't 
deal  with  it  in  conference  in  any  sub- 
stantive way.  the  bill  before  you  is  a 
bill   that   has  come   from   the  House 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.   DICKINSON.   Mr.  Speaker,  as 


the  defense  authorization  bill,  is  being 
handled;  which  as  far  as  I  know  is 
unique.  We  are  told  that  we  have  got 
to  come  in  now  and  correct  an  over- 


has  been  pointed  out  today,  we  are  sight  of  an  amendment  that  was  of- 
considering  H.R.  3606.  a  bill  to  clarify  fered  during  the  floor  debate  of  the 
an  ambiguity  in  section  917  of  the  con-    authorization  bill  before  we  can  bring 


ference  report.  S.  1160.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

This  provision  which  relates  to  the 
imposition  of  standard  labor  hour  re- 
porting for  defense  contractors  was 
one  of  the  amendments  offered  to  the 
authorization  bill  which  had  never 
been  subject  to  hearings  or  committee 
review.  I  opposed  it  at  the  time  for 
that  reason,  because  we  did  not  know 
what  the  effect  was;  we  did  not  know 
who  it  would  affect;  we  did  not  know 
when  the  effective  date  would  be;  and 
we  were  writing  new  legislation  on  the 
floor  without  really  having  a  feel  for 
the  import. 

Now.  I  think  it  is  bad  legislation,  as  I 
have  referred  to  it  before.  Since  the 
chairman  is  still  here,  let  me  see  if  I 
can  clear  up  something  else  that  is 


the  conference  report  back  and  even 
consider  it;  we  have  got  to  correct 
what  should  have  been  done,  and  if 
this  does  not  pass,  I  gather  that  we 
cannot  even  get  the  conference  report 
on  the  authorization  bill  up  tomorrow. 

Would  the  chairman  clarify  that 
point?  If  this  should  not  pass,  we  will 
still  have  the  conference  report 
brought  up  tomorrow,  anyway? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  believe  the  answer  is  "yes."  we 
would  have  the  authorization  brought 
up  before.  It  is  important,  though, 
that  this  matter  be  clarified  before  we 
vote  on  the  authorization  bill,  because 
clearly  the  issues  in  the  authorization 
bill  need  to  be  clarified  before  they  are 
on  the  floor;  and  I  think  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  the  Congress  to  say.   "Well. 


Armed  Services  Committee,  sponsored    still  an  ambiguity  even  in  the  proposed     you   pass  the   authorization   bill   and 


by  me  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]  to  try  and  clarify 
the  language  in  the  authorization  bill. 

It  does  three  things:  First,  it  says 
that  the  information  required  in  the 
authorization  bill  shall  be  required  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  authorization  bill.  So  it  establishes 
the  exact  date  upon  which  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  will  take  place. 

Second,  it  says  that  as  of  that  date, 
all  information;  existing  contracts  as 
well  as  prospective  contracts,  that  that 
information  is  required  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

Third,  it  clarifies  a  point  by  saying, 
unambiguously,  that  this  information 
is  not  required  of  any  corporation 
doing  business  with  Defense  which 
does  not  already  keep  that  informa- 
tion now  in  its  records.  That  was  the 
intention  of  the  authors;  it  was  not 
quite  clear  in  the  language  that  passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

So  it  does  clarify  the  language  in  the 
authorization  bill  on  three  very,  very 
important  matters.  I.  therefore,  think 
it  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation;  I 
think  it  clarifies  the  language  in  the 
House  bill,  the  authorization  bill;  it  is. 
I  think,  going  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  who  want  this  information  to 
have  this  information  clarified. 

Yet  importantly.  I  think  it  is  also 
important  to  the  defense  contractors 
to  have  this  issue  clarified.  It  clearly 

•  lineates  now  who  is  and  who  is  not 

■luired  to  do  what  under  this  provi- 
.sion  of  the  law.  Without  that,  the  au- 
thorization bill,  which  comes  before 
the  House  tomorrow  will  not  be  clear 
on  these  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  pro-  then  we  will  clarify  it  in  subsequent 

pound  a  question  to  him.  language."  We  ought  to  have  the  sub- 

We  wrote  in  the  authorization  Ian-  sequent  language  and  the  clarification 

guage.  after  it  passed,  what  I  thought  point  out  there  so  that  everybody  un- 

was  common  sense.  That  is.  we  are  not  derstands  what  they  will  be  voting  on 


going  to  pass  legislation  that  is  retro- 
active in  effect,  going  back  to  say  that 
over  100.000  contracts  now  in  exist- 
ence would  automatically  be  subjected 
to  this  provision,  and  which,  in  effect. 


tomorrow. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  say  I  think 
it  is  a  very  unusual  procedure,  and  I 
think  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  been  the  recipient  in  the 


would  say  that  each  of  the  contracts    last  few  years  of  several  unique  proce- 


would  have  to  be  renegotiated  with 
the  Defense  Department. 

This  bill  that  we  are  considering 
today  says  that  we  are  trying  to  clear 
this  up.  So.  we  are  going  to  wait  6 
months,  180  days,  sind  that  will  be  the 
effective  date.  Now.  we  have  agreed 
that  that  is  the  impact  and  the  pur- 
pose. 

My  question  is.  when  that  6  months 
runs,  and  the  effective  date  is  trig- 
gered, what  does  that  cover?  Does  that 
cover  the  contracts  6  months  back  of 
that  time  that  were  in  effect  when  the 
authorization  bill  was  passed,  or  does 
it  take  effect  that  date?  I  would  like  to 
establish  this  for  legislative  history. 

Mr.  ASPIN.   If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,    my    interpretation    is 
would  cover  the  contracts  in  effect  as 
of  the  date  that  the  provision  passes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Six  months 
hence. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  And  not  go  back  6 
months  and  capture  all  of  those  con- 
tracts that  might  have  since  expired. 

Well.  I  would  hope  that  would  be 
the  case,  because  to  do  otherwise 
would  certainly  be  unfair,  to  make  it 
retroactive  in  nature;  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  oppose  this. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  register  a  complaint  as  to 
how  this  particular  armed  services  bill. 


dures  that  the  other  committees  have 
not  been  subjected  to. 

I  can  recall  one  occasion  when  we 
had  an  authorization  bill  complete, 
asking  for  a  rule;  they  put  it  on  a  side- 
track and  brought  out  the  appropria- 
tions bill  to  the  floor  and  passed  it 
while  we  were  still  waiting  to  bring  our 
authorization  to  the  floor.  That  was 
before  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  was  the  chairman. 

D  1325 
But  we  have  been  in  a  number  of  un- 
usual situations  here.  For  instance.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  other  committee 
of  the  Congress  that  has  had  more 
t*hftt*'it  special  conferees  upon  it  to  a  confer- 
ence than  there  were  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  that 
conference.  We  pass  a  bill,  we  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate,  and  for 
the  past  2  years  we  have  had  more,  a 
total  of  more  special  conferees  than 
there  were  members  of  our  committee 
there.  So  I  really  think  that  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have 
not  been  in  recent  times  treated  fairly 
in  some  instances.  We  certainly  have 
been  treated  differently  from  other 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  come  to  a 
halt.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going 
to  bring  it  about  in  the  near  future. 
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but  I  certainly  will  work  toward  that 
end. 

I  thinlc  the  legislation  before  us 
should  not  have  been  here  in  the  first 
place.  I  understand  the  need  to  clarify 
it.  Because  I  opposed  it  on  the  floor 
initially,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
fashioned  it  in  the  way  that  we  did. 
This  is  playing  catchup  ball,  trying  to 
correct  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  it.  but  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  is  needed  Just  to  clarify  what  should 
have  been  done  in  the  initial  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3606. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  3606. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER  CENTER  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  3235.  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  accept  title  to 
the  Mississippi  Technology  Transfer 
Center  to  be  constructed  by  the  State 
of  Mississippi  at  the  National  Space 
Technologies  Laboratories  in  Hancock 
County.  MS;  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3235 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SemON  I.  AITHORIZATION  I'UR  ADMINISTRATOR 
OF  NATIONAL  AERONAITICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  ACCEPT 
TITLE  TO  MISSISSIPPI  TECHNOLWJY 
TRANSFER  CENTER. 

The  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration— 

(1)  may  accept  title  to  the  Mississippi 
Technology  Transfer  Center  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(2)  may,  subject  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations therefor,  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  with 


respect  to  the  Center  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  Chapter  170  of  the 
Mississippi   General   Laws   of    1985   (as   en- 
acted on  April  19,  1985). 
SEC  2  LIMITATION  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

This  Act  does  not  authorize  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal 
year  before  fiscal  year  1987. 

SEC.  J.  DEFINITION  OF  MISSISSIPPI  TECHN0UK;Y 
TRANSFER  CENTER 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "Missis- 
sippi Technology  Transfer  Center"  means 
any  building  and  related  facilities  construct- 
ed by  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  the  Nation- 
al Space  Technologies  Latioratories  in  Han- 
cock County,  Mississippi,  under  section  9  of 
chapter  170  of  the  Mississippi  General  Laws 
of  1985  (as  enacted  on  April  19,  1985)  and 
designated  in  accordance  with  such  section 
as  the  Mississippi  Technology  Transfer 
Center. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Lujan]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3235.  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  3235.  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  to  accept 
title  to  the  Mississippi  Technology 
Transfer  Center  to  be  constructed  by 
the  State  of  Mississippi  at  the  Nation- 
al Space  Technologies  Laboratories  In 
Hancock  County.  MS. 

The  bill.  H.R.  3235.  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  to  accept 
title  to  the  Mississippi  Technology 
Transfer  Center  which  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  State  of  Mississippi  at 
the  National  Space  Technology  Lab- 
oratories in  Mississippi. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  appro- 
priated $4  million  for  the  building  at 
NSTL  with  the  goal  of  enhancing  eco- 
nomic development.  Improving  the 
transfer  of  technology,  and  generating 
high  technology  jobs  in  the  area. 

There  are  no  costs  to  NASA  involved 
in  either  the  construction  or  operation 
of  the  building,  because  the  State  has 
appropriated  the  funds  for  the  con- 
struction and  because  rents  from  ten- 


ants will  cover  the  expenses  of  operat 
ing  and  maintaining  the  building. 

The  bill  was  drafted  in  consultation 
with  the  NASA  Office  of  General 
Counsel  and  NASA  does  not  oppose  it 
They  have  suggested  a  minor  amend 
ment  which  the  committee  adopted 
and  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment 

We  need  to  pass  this  bill  because 
there  are  conditions  in  the  Mississippi 
appropriations  bill,  and  under  existing 
authority.  NASA  can  only  accept  un- 
conditional gifts.  There  is  a  need  to 
move  expeditiously  in  passing  this  leg 
islation  in  order  to  start  construction 
before  the  appropriated  Mississippi 
funds  expire. 

The  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  leg 
islation  pose  no  problem.  They  are: 

First.  NASA  will  be  responsible  for 
the  building  throughout  its  life. 

Second,  there  will  be  space  in  the 
building  for  new  agencies  and  contrac- 
tors including  the  new  Center  for 
Commercialization  of  Space  which  will 
work  in  remote  sensing,  and  for  re- 
search projects  conducted  by  institu 
tions  of  higher  learning. 

Third,  the  facility  will  be  named  the 
•Mississippi  Technology  Transfer 
Center.  " 

There  is  no  negative  impact  on 
NASA  programs  and  some  positive 
impact  because  NASA  researchers  and 
State  users  of  remote  sensing  data  will 
be  located  together.  In  addition.  NASA 
will  benefit  from  the  development  of 
more  high  technology  activities  In  the 
area,  because  this  will  provide  a  better 
base  of  suppliers  and  employees  on 
which  NASA  can  draw. 

NASA  has  given  us  assurance  that 
there  are  no  agreements  which  would 
force  NASA  programs  to  support  ten- 
imts  of  the  building.  That  is.  there  are 
no  hidden  rent  subsidies. 

The  committee  adopted  one  small 
amendment  which  would  protect  the 
Federal  Government  from  various  con- 
tingencies by  making  It  clear  that  in 
agreeing  with  the  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi to  accept  and  to  operate  this 
building.  NASA  cannot  do  anything 
that  would  obligate  us  to  spend  addi- 
tional money.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  further  improve  the 
bill  and  protect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's interest. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  is  worthwhile 
and  I  urge  all  Members  to  support  it. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  First.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  coop- 
eration of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  was  a  need  for  this  legislation 
to  be  handled  expeditiously  because 
the  State  of  Mississippi  had  appropri- 
ated and  authorized  the  $4  million  In 
funds  to  make  the  Mississippi  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Center  possible.  And 
of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
or  the  beginning  of  the  new  legislative 
session,  there  could  be  some  questions 
about  whether  or  not  those  funds 
would  still  be  available. 

So  the  committee  did  cooperate,  and 
we  really  appreciate  that  cooperation. 

This  Is  an  innovative  and  unique  op- 
portunity we  have.  I  am  very  proud  of 
my  State  of  Mississippi,  that  our  State 
legislature  and  the  Governor  took  this 
action  to  provide  this  facility  so  that 
the  State  of  Mississippi  could  cooper- 
ate with  and  transfer  Information  and 
technology  with  the  various  Federal 
agencies  we  have  there  at  the  National 
Space  Technology  Laboratory  in  Han- 
cock County. 

This  is  not  just  a  facility  for  NASA, 
even  though  NASA  Is  the  parent  orga- 
nization that  maintains  the  NSTL. 
But  we  have  a  number  of  other  Feder- 
al agencies  and  programs  there  that 
are  really  very  forward  looking  In 
what  they  do  and  that  make  use  of  the 
information  and  the  technology  that 
we  get  from  NASA.  The  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi wanted  to  be  a  part  of  that 
effort  and  be  on  the  center. 

There  are  no  hidden  rents,  there  Is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  The  State  just  wanted 
to  have  a  presence  and  make  sure  that 
they  can  communicate  what  is  being 
received  from  NASA  and  the  other 
Federal  agencies  so  that  the  State  can 
make  suggestions  and  work  with  them. 

So  It  Is  Innovative,  it  is  forward  look- 
ing, and  I  think  It  provides  a  great  op- 
portunity for  our  State  of  Mississippi 
and  for  the  Federal  agencies  that  are 
there  at  the  NSTL.  So  I  thank  the 
gentleman  again  at  the  committee 
level  for  making  this  possible.  I  am 
convinced  it  will  be  a  very  good  pro- 
gram for  the  State  and  also  for  the 
Federal  agencies  we  have  there  at 
NSTL. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3235.  'the  Mississippi  Techono- 
logy  Transfer  Act  of  1985.  " 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  to  accept  this  gift  of  a  $4  mil- 
lion building  from  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. Passage  of  this  bill  is  also  a  good 
deal  for  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 

This  bill  does  not  authorize  a  single 
Federal  dollar  for  construction  of  the 
center.  The  entire  $4  million  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  by  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  What  the  taxpayers  get. 


then,  is  a  $4  million  facility  for  NASA 
at  no  cost.  In  return.  NASA  will 
manage  and  operate  the  center,  allo- 
cating a  relatively  small  amount  of 
space  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  its 
space-related  activities.  The  rents  and 
fees  NASA  will  collect  from  the  ten- 
ants in  the  building  will  offset  the 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  Nation  is 
facing  one  of  the  worst  deficit  crises  in 
recorded  history,  this  is  exactly  the 
way  we  should  be  doing  business— at 
no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  we  should  try  to  come  up 
with  more  ways  of  using  unusual  and 
mutually  beneficial  mechanisms  like 
this  one  to  reduce  our  Federal  deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suport  pas- 
sage of  this  simple,  yet  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  In  congratulating  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  who  first  of- 
fered the  bill.  I  was  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  the  bill  when  it  arrived  at  our  com- 
mittee. It  Is  Innovative;  It  is  a  coopera- 
tive approach  that  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  movements  into  the 
high-technology  area  in  the  future.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  got  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3235,  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Congressman  LOTT, 
which  authorizes  the  National  .Aeronautics 
and  Space  .Administration  to  accept  title  to 
a  building  to  bt  constructed  at  N.ASA  lab- 
oratories In  Hancock  County,  MS,  with 
funds  appropriated  by  the  State.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Technology  Transfer  Center  will 
provide  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  National  Space  Technol- 
ogies Laboratories.  State  university  re- 
search projects,  and  a  center  of  excellence 
for  remote  sensing  operated  b>  Mississippi 
Institute  for  Technology  Development 

This  legislation  is  simple  and  noncontro- 
versial.  It  would  permit  NASA  in  accept  the 
gift  of  a  facility  constructed  and  furnished 
entirely  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  In 
return.  NASA  would  o\erse*  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  building  and  set  aside  20  per- 
cent of  office  space  for  free  occupancy  by 
the  Stale.  Since  the  costs  of  operating  the 
center  would  be  largely  offset  by  lease  pay- 
ments from  the  tenants,  there  is  no  cost 
whatsoever  to  the  Federal  Government. 


Tht'  enactment  of  this  agreement  between 
N.AS.A  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  would 
have  long-term,  widespread  benefits.  Con- 
struction of  the  center  would  boost  eco- 
nomic development  and  generate  jobs, 
while  promoting  hiirh-technolopy  indu<itry 
in  Mississippi.  The  buildini'  »mjld  aliow 
the  location  of  m<ire  on^ite  suppor;  con- 
tractors and  add  to  (he  local  sperialued 
services  and  p<'rsonnel  resources  available 
to  the  NASA  laboratories  in  Hann.ek 
Count>.  Additionally,  the  facilit>  will  house 
newl>  funded  N.AS.A  operations  in  re.-note 
sensing  from  space,  which  will  be  ronven- 
ientl>  brought  together  with  an  ongoing  re- 
search and  development  program  at  the 
Hancock  County  laboratories. 

The  Mississippi  Technology  Transfer 
Center  represents  a  significant  contribution 
to  NASA's  technology  transfer  program — 
which  is  doing  work  that  impacts  the  entire 
country.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  the  donation  of  this  proper- 
ty— the  proposal  holds  enormous  potential 
for  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  has  been 
enthusiasticall>  welcomed  by  NASA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fuqua]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3235.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  3447,  to  amend  and  con- 
tend the  Congressional  Award  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 3447 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  L  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Congres- 
sional Award  Amendments  of  1985 '. 
SEC.  2.  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  BOARD 

Section  4  of  the  Congressional  Award  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  803),  hereafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  "the  Act",  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(2),  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "One  of  the 
members  appointed  under  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (d)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Congress.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board 
shall  continue  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  officer  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  but 
(unless  reappointed)  shall  not  serve  for 
more  than  four  years.":  and 

i3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  respective- 
ly. 
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SEC.  3.  EXTENSION  OK  AITHORITY 

Section  9  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  808)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "six  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "on  November  16. 
1988" 

SEC.  I.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Salary  Limitation.— Section  3(b)  of 
the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  802(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"No  salary  established  by  the  Board  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  exceed  $75,000  per 
annum,  exept  that  for  calendar  years  after 
1986.  such  limit  shall  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.". 

(b)  Scholarships.— Section  3(d)  is  amend- 
ed by  striliing  out  "Gold  Medal"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Gold.  Silver,  and  Bronze 
Medals". 

(c)  Report  of  Administrative  Expendi- 
tures.—Section  3(e)(4)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "for  each  member,  of- 
ficer, employee,  and  consutant  of  the  Board 
(or  of  the  Corporation  established  pursuant 
to  section  7(g)(1))". 

(d)  Annual  Meetings.— Section  4(f)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "meet  annu- 
ally at  the  call  of  the  Chairman"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "meet  at  least  twice  a 
year  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  (with  at 
least  one  meeting  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia)". 

(e)  Bylaws.— Section  4(i)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  bylaws  and  other  regula- 
tions shall  include  provisions  to  prevent  any 
conflict  of  interest,  or  the  appearance  of 
any  conflict  of  interest,  in  the  procurement 
and  employment  actions  taken  by  the  Board 
or  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Board. 
Such  bylaws  shall  include  appropriate  fiscal 
control,  funds  accountability,  and  operating 
principles  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  this  Act.  A  copy  of 
such  bylaws  shall  be  transmitted  to  each 
House  of  Congress  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Amendments  of  1985  and  not 
later  than  10  days  after  any  subsequent 
amendment  or  revision  of  such  bylaws.". 

(f)  Restriction  ok  Sponsorship  Advertis- 
ing.—Section  7(c)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
806(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"The  Board  may  permit  donors  to  use  the 
name  of  the  Board  or  the  name  Congres- 
sional Award  Program'  in  advertising.". 

(g)  Powers  and  Restrictions.— Section 
7(a)(1)  of  the  Act  (2  U.S.C.  806(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "from  sources 
other  than  the  Federal  Government". 

(h)  Evaluation  by  GAO.— Section  8  of  the 
Act  (2  use.  807)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  evaluation"  after 
"audits"  in  the  heading  of  such  section: 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  8";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "may  be  audited"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  audited  at 
least  biennially": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "at  such  times  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate": 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing: 

"(b)  The  audit  performed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  at  a  minimum— 

"( 1 )  assess  the  adequacy  of  fiscal  control 
and  funds  accountability  procedures  of  the 
Board  and  such  corporation;  and 


"(2)  assess  the  reasonableness  of  expenses 
allowed  to  the  Director  and  other  employ- 
ees of  the  Board  and  such  corporation. 

"(c)  In  the  report  of  the  first  audit  per- 
formed under  subsection  (a)  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  include  an  evaluation 
of  the  programs  and  activities  under  this 
Act.  Such  evaluation  shall  include  an  exami- 
nation of— 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  Congression- 
al Award  Program  and  activities  under  this 
Act  are  achieving  the  purposes  stated  in  sec- 
tion 3(a): 

"(2)  the  adequacy  and  appropriateness  of 
the  standards  of  achievement  and  proce- 
dures for  verifying  that  individuals  satisfy 
such  standards  established  by  the  Board: 

"(3)  the  efficacy  and  adequacy  of  the 
Board's  fundraising  efforts  under  this  Act: 

"(4)  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Board,  particularly  the  use  of  Regional  Di- 
rectors; and 

■■(5)  such  additional  areas  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  deserve  or  re- 
quire evaluation. 

"(d)  The  report  on  the  second  audit  per- 
formed under  subsection  (a)  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  May  15.  1988". 

SEr.  5.  CONFORMINC  A.MENOMENT 

Section  2  of  Public  Law  98-33  (2  U.S.C. 
803.  note)  is  repealed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams!. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  bring  before 
the  House  H.R.  3447,  the  Congression- 
al Award  Amendments  of  1985. 

This  bill  was  considered  by  the 
House  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  approved,  as  amended,  on 
October  23. 

On  November  16,  1979,  the  Congres- 
sional Awards  Act  was  signed  into  law. 
The  act  establishes  the  Congressional 
Award  Program  under  which  young 
people,  those  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  23.  become  eligible  for  a  bronze, 
silver,  or  gold  congressional  medal 
after  successfully  completing  require- 
ments in  such  areas  as  public  service, 
physical  development,  personal  devel- 
opment, or  demonstrated  fitness  at  ex- 
peditions. 

The  program  is  established  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  Congressional  Award 
Board.  The  board  is  not  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. No  Federal  funds  are  appro- 
priated to  the  board  under  the  act  for 
administering  the  program. 


The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  en 
courage  in  young  people  a  sense  of  vol 
untarism,  citizenship,  and  leadershii 
by  giving  of  themselves  to  help  then 
community  and  to  reinforce  develoj) 
ment  of  their  personal  and  work  skill,'- 

The  positive  qualities  that  sten, 
from  physical  fitness  or  expedition  ac- 
tivity are  fully  recognized. 

This  legislation  before  us  extends 
the  Congressional  Award  Program  for 
3  additional  years.  The  act  is  due  to 
expire  on  November  16,  1985. 

The  act  before  us  improves  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the 
program  and  increases  congressional 
oversight  over  the  program. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3447.  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Amendments  of  1985. 

The  Congressional  Award  Amend- 
ments of  1985  represents  a  solid  piece 
of  legislation  for  a  well-intended  pro- 
gram that  has  experienced  what  most 
observers  consider  to  be  serious  man- 
agement problems  in  recent  years.  The 
Congressional  Award  Program  seeks  to 
encourage  young  people  who  provide 
services  to  their  community  and  ex- 
hibit a  dedication  to  the  merits  of  per- 
sonal development  and  physical  fit- 
ness. The  program  is  financed  solely 
through  funds  raised  in  the  private 
sector  with  Congress  allowing  its  two 
nationally  recognized  symbols  of  gov- 
ernment—the American  eagle  and  the 
Capitol  dome  to  be  used  on  the  award 
and  in  select  publications  and  adver- 
tisements. 

The  young  people  who  have  recei-ed 
bronze,  silver,  or  gold  Congressional 
Awards  have  exhibited  personal  quali- 
ties that  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  Allow- 
ing the  limited  use  of  the  congression- 
al imprimatur  toward  their  recogni- 
tion is  worthwhile. 

The  bill  we  are  considering.  H.R. 
3447.  improves  the  Congressional 
Award  Program  in  a  number  of  key 
areas.  In  the  course  of  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee's  hearings  on  the 
program,  it  became  evident  that  the 
program's  management  practices  were 
seriously  wanting.  H.R.  3447  addresses 
these  deficiencies  directly:  It  requires 
that  the  bylaws  and  other  regulations 
of  the  Board  contain  language  to  pre- 
vent a  conflict  of  interest  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  conflict  by  employ- 
ees or  board  members  and  requires 
that  the  bylaws  Include  appropriate 
fiscal  control,  fund  accountability,  and 
operating  principles  to  ensure  that  the 
prohibitions  against  deficit  spending 
in  the  act  are  satisfied.  The  need  for 
this  latter  provision  stems  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 


years  1983  and  1984.  the  program,  in 
violation  of  the  act,  was  operating  at 
budget  deficits  of  approximately 
$236,000  and  $114,000  respectively. 

A  program  that  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  the  Congressional  Award 
Program  should  be  protected  from  the 
risk  associated  with  deficit  spending. 

I  am  confident  that  the  amendments 
made  to  the  Congressional  Award  Pro- 
gram will  improve  its  management 
practices  significantly  and  contribute 
to  its  very  worthwhile  purpose.  Those 
m  the  private  sector  who  contribute  to 
the  program  deserve  a  commitment  to 
proper  fiscal  accountability  by  those 
who  administer  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance in  this  legislation  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  Select  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee.  I  want  to  recog- 
nize his  statement  that  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Program  has  had  some 
management  difficulties  in  the  past, 
and  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that 
this  legislation  increases  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Congressional  Award 
Program.  It  does  it  in  three  primary 
ways.  It  adds  four  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  executive  board  of  the 
program;  it  requires  at  least  one  meet- 
ing annually  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  it  requires  two  General 
Accounting  Office  studies  during  this 
authorization  period  of  the  activities 
of  the  Congressional  Award  Program. 

We  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be 
any  illegal  activities,  nor  have  we 
found  any  in  the  past;  but  inasmuch 
as  this  program  bears  the  name  of  the 
public's  body,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  simply  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  management  of  the  program  is 
conducted  in  the  highest  capacity. 

I  also  want  to  remind  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  the 
act  authorizes  the  board  to  permit 
donors  to  use  only  the  name  of  the 
board  or  the  name  "Congressional 
Award  Program"  in  advertising.  It 
does  not  permit  the  Congressional 
Award  Program  to  use  the  congres- 
sional symbol  or  seal  in  advertising  by 
the  donors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Award  Program  repre- 
sents a  partnership  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  Congress  toward  the 
goal  of  recognizing  young  Americans 
who  exhibit  qualities  of  leadership, 
community  service,  and  a  dedication  to 


physical  fitness.  Funded  solely  by  pri- 
vately raised  funds,  the  program 
awards  medals  to  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  23  in  those 
congressional  districts  which  have  op- 
erating awards  councils.  Currently 
these  councils  exist  in  select  districts 
in  California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota. Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 

First  authorized  in  1979,  the  pro- 
gram presented  a  total  of  255  awards 
in  1984  and  261  medals  have  been  ap- 
proved for  1985.  The  young  people 
who  have  received  these  awards  have 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  their 
community  which  exemplifies  quali- 
ties that  we  all  can  be  proud  of.  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  these  award  win- 
ners will  go  on  to  become  tomorrow's 
local.  State,  and  National  leaders. 

H.R.  3447  supports  and  improves  the 
Congressional  Award  Program.  It  has 
the  bipartisan  support  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  and  deserv- 
edly so.  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education  for  this 
fine  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3447,  which 
extends  the  Congressional  Awards 
Program  through  1988. 

The  Congressional  Awards  Council, 
which  my  12th  Congressional  District 
initiated  in  February,  held  final  cere- 
monies earlier  this  month. 

I  was  pleased  that  my  district  had 
the  most  award  winners  of  any  first- 
time  congressional  award  district  in 
the  Nation. 

Of  the  44  medal  winners  of  my  area, 
two  were  gold  medal  winners.  In  addi- 
tion, each  of  the  nine  counties  in  my 
district  had  representatives  on  the 
Congressional  Awards  Council. 

Each  of  these  business  and  commu- 
nity leaders  worked  diligently  to 
ensure  both  the  success  and  vitality  of 
this  program,  which  is  essential  In  re- 
inforcing young  people  for  positive 
deeds. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor.  I  urge  its  adoption,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  to  express  my  viewpoint  on  this 
great  program. 

I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  started 
showing  the  positive  aspects  of  our 
youth  rather  than  the  negative.  There 
are  more  positive  aspects  out  there 
than  there  are  negative.  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  can  continue  this  pro- 
gram throughout  and  that  it  broadens 
throughout  this  great  country,  be- 
cause these  young  people  should  be 
recognized  for  their  services  to  the 
community. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  further  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams],  in  en- 
suring that  this  legislation  and  these 
Congressional  Award  Act  amendments 
would  provide  for  adequate  oversight 
by  the  Congress  in  strict  accountabil- 
ity of  the  funds  that  are  used  in  this 
program  entitled  the  "Congressional 
Award  Amendments  of  1985."  It  is 
true  that  neither  the  eagle  nor  the 
dome  can  be  used  in  advertising,  but 
nevertheless  the  eagle  and  the  dome 
are  included  in  the  logo  of  the  Con- 
gressional Award  Act.  and  therefore 
there  is  at  least  the  imprimatur. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  note  that  what 
the  subcommittee  has  done  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  is  to  focus  on  correcting 
the  accountability  and  the  manage- 
ment deficiencies  of  the  congressional 
award  management,  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  the  real  purpose  of 
the  act.  which  is  to  encourage  and  in- 
crease voluntarism  among  our  young 
people  by  rewarding  and  recognizing 
that  voluntarism.  This  is  what  makes 
this  generation  of  Americans  I  think 
one  of  the  most  exciting  generations 
of  Americans  ever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  words 
were  summed  up  for  me  in  a  letter  I 
received,  which  I  have  quoted  on  the 
House  floor  before,  from  two  young 
people  who  recently  became  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  Vietnamese-Americans. 
They  came  to  my  office  and  we  had  a 
little  ceremony  when  they  received 
their  citizenship.  These  two  young 
Americans  live  in  Dallas,  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  they  received  their  citizen- 
ship almost  5  years  to  the  day  after 
they  arrived.  They  had  been  In  Viet- 
nam long  enough  to  see  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  and  see  the  other  side, 
and  upon  arriving  here  they  immedi- 
ately began  working  for  their  citizen- 
ship. 

One  of  the  young  men.  a  14-year-old 
Vietnamese  American,  and  proud  of 
being  both,  sat  dowTi  and  wrote  a 
letter  on  what  his  citizenship  meant  to 
him.  and  in  doing  so  he  talked  a  good 
bit  about  volunteerism  and  service  to 
his  country.  Maybe  he  reminded  some 
of  us  older  people,  some  of  us  who  are 
older  and  who  have  lived  in  America 
all  our  lives,  of  what  we  too  often  take 
for  granted. 

This  young  man  wrote  the  words: 

United  States  citizens  are  fortunat*  to  be 
allowed  to  express  their  opinions  freely. 
This  is  a  privilege  few  nations  have.  Ameri- 
cans also  have  the  freedom  of  movement. 
They  can  go  wherever  they  want,  inside  or 
outside  the  country.  Fair  treatment  Is  some- 
thing that  not  many  nations  enforce.  Ameri- 
ca's legal  system  ensures  justice.  This  coun- 
try has  a  democratic  government  which 
allows— 
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I  stop  on  that  word  "allows,"  and  I 
will  come  back  to  it.  because  he  did— 
which  allows  every  citizen  to  take  part  in 
controlling  the  government.  America  is 
truly  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  come  back  to 
the  word  "allows"  us  to  participate  in 
the  Government  because  this  young 
Vietnamese  American  captured  the  es- 
sence of  youthful  volunteerism  of  this 
generation  when  he  modified  his  word 
"allows"  in  his  postscript.  He  said: 

P.S.  Congressman.  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  for  my  country. 

The  Congressional  Award  Act  is  one 
of  those  organizations  through  which 
we  have  the  ability  to  recognize  young 
people  who  will  do  and  are  doing  ev- 
erything they  can  for  their  country. 

.Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  urfje  my  colleagues' 
support  for  H.R.  3447.  the  Congressional 
Award  Amendments,  to  reauthorize  a  pro- 
gram which  haa  been  important  in  recog- 
nizing the  hard  work,  dedication,  and 
achievement  of  young  Americans. 

Perhaps  I  could  best  summarize  that  im- 
portance by  quoting  the  letter  I  received 
from  a  parent  of  one  of  the  Hrst  awardees 
in  my  home  State  of  Ohio.  He  wrote,  fol- 
lowing the  ceremony,  that  those  "who 
stood  to  be  honored  were  not  just  your  or- 
dinary teenagers.  These  young  men  and 
women  are  the  doers  in  their  communities, 
the  ones  who  put  others  before  themselves, 
the  leaders  in  their  schools  and  the  ones 
who  exemplify  all  the  things  that  are  good 
about  our  youth." 

These  young  people  are  not  "ordinary" 
because  by  their  action  they  have  become 
something  more.  One  of  the  greatest  values 
of  the  problem  is  that  it  recognizes  not  just 
those  youth  who  always  are  out  front  and 
who  always  will  "shine"  because  of  their 
talents  and  circumstances.  The  Congres- 
sional Award  Program  offers  opportunities 
for  those  quiet,  behind  the  scenes,  hard- 
working young  people  to  be  acknowledged 
and  commended  for  their  contributions. 

As  an  example  of  this  latter  group,  we 
experienced  in  our  Ohio  awards  program 
this  year  the  presentation  of  a  silver  award 
to  a  young  lady  who  was  the  Tirst  person  in 
her  family  ever  to  complete  high  school. 
This  probably  was  the  only  visible  outside 
recognition  this  young  lady  ever  received. 
The  looks  of  pride  on  the  faces  of  her 
family  were  incredible. 

Our  awards  council  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  The  members  represent  a  va- 
riety of  backgrounds,  interests,  and  activi- 
ties, but  when  they  sit  down  to  consider  the 
direction  of  the  program  or  the  application 
of  a  young  person  their  differences  vanish 
as  they  pull  together  for  one  purpose — rec- 
ognition of  the  accomplishments  of  i.n  indi- 
vidual. 

Our  State  ofHcials  in  Ohio  have  been 
very  supportive  of  the  program,  as  well. 
Our  awards  ceremony  was  held  in  the  State 
senate  chamber  in  Columbus,  at  which 
each  awardee  was  presented  an  additional 
certificate  of  commendation  from  each 
house  of  the  State  legislature. 


Each  of  us  involved  in  this  program  has 
experienced  a  tremendous  sense  of  accom- 
plishment and  pride  in  what  these  fine 
young  people  have  done.  They  have  made 
themselves,  their  peers,  their  adult  leaders 
and  their  communities  proud  of  the  indi- 
vidual's capacity  to  face  and  meet  with  suc- 
cess the  challenges  before  us.  And  they  in- 
spire each  of  us  to  follow  their  example. 
That  is  why  this  program  is  such  a  success. 

.Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  .Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  lend  my  support  to 
H.K.  .3447,  the  Congressional  Award  Act. 
which  would  reauthorize  the  Congressional 
Award  Program  which  I  sponsor  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  commend  Mr.  Williams,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Select  Educa- 
tion, for  his  guidance  in  extending  this 
positive  program  for  3  additional  years  and 
for  his  timely  action  in  bringing  this  meas- 
ure to  the  Hou.se  floor  for  consideration 
today. 

Since  my  involvement  with  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Program.  I  have  had  the  ex- 
treme pleasure  to  recognize  44  young 
people  in  West  Virginia  for  their  voluntary 
public  service,  personal  development  and 
physical  Titness/expeditions  achievements. 
In  all.  I  have  presented  20  bronze.  16  silver 
and  8  gold  medals  to  deserving  youth. 
There  are  many  other  young  people  now 
working  toward  their  medal  requirements 
and,  with  the  enactment  of  H.R.  3447,  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  these 
and  other  young  people  on  their  goals  and 
reward  them  for  their  accomplishments. 

There  are  few  programs  that  bring  to- 
gether a  Congressman  and  his  constituents 
in  a  bipartisan  atmosphere  for  such  a 
worthy  cause.  Through  the  Congressional 
Award  F'rogram  in  my  district.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  establish  relationships 
with  the  members  of  the  First  District. 
West  Virginia.  Congressional  Award  Coun- 
cil, county  coodinators  in  each  of  my  13 
counties,  county  committee  members,  as 
well  as  young  people  and  their  parents  who 
choose  to  participate  in  the  Congressional 
.\ward  Program.  This  program  brings  to- 
gether young  and  old  from  all  walks  of  life 
for  a  common  positive  theme:  volunteering. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R,  3447  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
Congressional  Award  Program  so  that  you 
may  sponsor  it  in  your  district,  if  you  are 
not  alreadv  a  sponsor. 

Mr.  HOH  AKl)  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  Congressional  .Awards  Act 
amendments  which  reauthorize  and  make 
some  changes  in  the  Congressional  Award 
Act  which  I  sponsored  in  1979. 

Many  of  us  with  Congressional  Award 
Programs  operating  in  our  districts  have 
had  the  opportunity  over  the  last  few  years 
to  observe  the  program  in  action.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Congression- 
al Award  has  had  great  success  in  meeting 
the  goals  Congress  set  for  it.  Thousands  of 
young  people  around  the  country  have 
gained  immeasurably  from  their  associa- 
tion with  the  program.  And  we  as  a  nation 
will  be  better  off  for  having  recognized  and 


encouraged     achievement     and     voluntary 
service  among  our  younger  generation. 

The  idea  for  the  Congressional  Award 
was  Tirst  brought  to  me  in  the  late  I960's  by 
a  constituent.  Dr.  Frank  Arlinghaus  of 
Rumson.  NJ.  As  a  Columbia  Iniversity  stu- 
dent at  that  time.  Dr.  .Arlinghaus  was  very 
concerned  that  young  people  were  becom- 
ing increasingly  alienated  from  their  gov. 
ernment.  He  felt  that  this  was  due  in  pan 
to  the  failure  of  (lovernmenl  and  adult  so 
ciety  to  pay  attention  to  the  concerns  of 
young  .Americans  and  to  properly  recognize 
their  unique  contributions. 

It  took  a  number  of  years  for  us  to  gen- 
erate the  kind  of  national  support  for  the 
program  necessary  to  secure  its  enactment, 
but  in  1979.  our  bill  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Carter. 

The  first  Congressional  Award  Program 
on  a  congressional  district  level  was  estab- 
lished in  my  district  in  1983.  Since  then.  I 
am  proud  to  say.  we  have  held  four  award 
ceremonies  honoring  some  116  young 
people  who  have  earned  bronze,  silver,  and 
gold  medals. 

To  truly  appreciate  the  program,  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  one  of  these  award 
ceremonies.  It  is  an  inspiring  and  often- 
times emotional  experience  to  see  these 
outstanding  young  people  honored  for  their 
personal  achievements  and  for  their  volun- 
teer work  with  the  poor,  elderly,  or  handi- 
capped. Occasionally,  the  medal  recipients 
are  handicapped  themselves  and  the  pro- 
gram has  provided  them  with  the  kind  of 
incentive  neces.sary  to  accomplish  extraor- 
dinary tasks.  .Always,  rproKnition  is  be 
stowed  during  these  ceremonies  that  would 
have  been  overlooked  if  the  Congressional 
Award  Program  were  not  in  exi«fpnrr 

The  Congressional  Award  ha>  hi  <  n  up 
outstanding  success  in  my  dislrict  even 
though  we  have  had  to  operate  on  a  very 
small  budget.  Our  success  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  core  group  of 
adult  volunteers  who  give  generously  of 
their  time  to  operate  the  program,  raise 
money  and  reach  out  to  young  people  in 
our  local  schools  and  in  youth  frifaniza- 
tions.  The  community  and  the  news  media 
have  also  greeted  the  Congressional  Award 
with  great  enthusiasm  and.  most  important. 
young  people  are  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram in  large  numbers  and  ipreadinK  the 
word  to  their  peers. 

Still,  we  have  recognized  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  new  program  the  need 
for  some  changes  in  the  original  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  I  support  ihe  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  .'sub< ommittee  on  Select 
Education  of  the  Kdu(«lion  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  belie>e  tht>  amfndmrnts  will 
result  in  an  even  closer  rtlatinriship  be- 
tween the  Congressional  .\»ard  and  the 
Congress  and  will  encourage  further  expan- 
sion of  the  program. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (.Mr  VNll  l.lAMSl  for  the  Tine  job  he  has 
done  with  this  legislation  I  ndt-r  his  leader- 
ship, the  Congressional  Award  promises  to 
reach  its  fullest  potential  a.s  a  bridge  be- 
tween young  people  and  their  government. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3447,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  COM- 
MEMORATION OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  201)  to  commemorate  the  accom- 
plishments of  Public  Law  94-142,  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act,  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
its  enactment,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  201 
Whereas  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  94-142  <the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act),  was  signed  into 
law  10  years  ago  on  November  29,  1975: 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  established  as 
policy  for  the  United  States  of  America  the 
principle  that  all  children,  regardless  of  dis- 
abling condition,  have  the  right  to  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education  In  the  least  re- 
strictive setting; 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  currently 
serves  over  4.000.000  handicapped  children; 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  ensures  the 
full  partnership  between  parents  of  children 
with  disabilities  and  education  professionals 
in  design  and  implementation  of  the  educa- 
tional services  to  be  provided  handicapped 
children; 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  has  greatly 
enriched  the  classrooms  of  the  Nation  by  al- 
lowing the  potential  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities to  be  developed,  together  with  the 
potential  of  nondisabled  youngsters; 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  has  greatly 
enriched  Americas  society  as  a  whole  by 
providing  the  means  for  disabled  youngsters 
to  contribute  to  the  social  and  economic 
progress  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  has  succeeded 
even  beyond  the  expectations  of  congres- 
sional supporters  in  marshaling  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  participation  in  society  of  disabled  young- 
sters: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress— 


(1)  recognizes  the  10th  anniversary  of  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  94-142  and  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  that  law; 

(2)  acknowledges  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  by  disabled  youngsters,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  administrators;  and 

(3)  reaffirms  its  support  for  Public  Law 
94-142  and  the  primary  goal  of  Public  Law 
94-142  that  all  children,  regardless  of  dis- 
abling condition,  have  the  right  to  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education  in  the  least  re- 
strictive setting. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  201  commemorates  the  ac- 
complishments of  Public  Law  94-142, 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  on  this,  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  that  vital 
piece  of  legislation. 

On  November  29.  1975,  with  the 
signing  into  law  of  Fhiblic  Law  94-142, 
the  guarantee  of  a  free  appropriate 
education  for  all  handicapped  children 
in  the  least  restrictive  setting  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Public  Law  94-142  is  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation.  It  ensures  that  all 
handicapped  children,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  severity  of  their  handi- 
capping condition,  must  be  appropri- 
ately educated. 

The  determination  of  what  a  child's 
special  education  needs  are  and  what 
services  will  be  provided  must  be  based 
on  the  individual  needs  of  that  child 
and  not  on  the  services  then  available 
in  the  school  district. 

Furthermore,  it  ensures  the  full 
partnership  between  parents  of  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  education 
professionals  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  education  services  to 
be  provided  for  the  child.  That  part- 
nership idea  now  firmly  established  Is 
working  well. 
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The  impact  of  this  legislation  is  im- 
pressive. Since  the  1976-77  school 
year,  there  has  been  an  Increase  of  18 
percent  in  the  number  of  children 
served.  During  the  1983-84  school 
year,  more  than  4.3  million  handi- 
capped children  were  served  under  the 
program.  There  has  also  been  a  19  per- 
cent Increase  in  the  number  of  pre- 
school programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 


We  are  currently  doing  a  better  job 
of  identifying  and  serving  students. 
Eleven  percent  of  all  school -aged  stu- 
dents in  the  1983-84  school  year  were 
diagnosed  as  being  handicapped  com- 
pared to  only  8  percent  in  1977-78,  the 
first  year  Public  Law  94-142  became 
effective.  There  has  also  been  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  ser\ing  the  more 
severely  disabled  students  in  the 
school  system. 

Growth  in  serving  handicapped  chil- 
dren has  been  accompanied  by  an  even 
greater  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
teachers  and  staff  providing  that  edu- 
cation. There  has  been  a  34-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  teachers  and  a 
48-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
other  school  staff. 

Equally  impressive  is  the  impact  of 
this  legislation  on  attitudes.  Handi- 
capped children  are  learning  self-re- 
spect and  working  to  the  maximum  of 
their  potential.  Parent's  expectations 
have  expanded.  Administrators  and 
teachers  are  treating  handicapped 
children  as  individuals  with  unique 
strengths,  weaknesses,  and  needs. 
Handicapped  children  are  befriending 
nonhandicapped  peers. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  over  the  past  10 
years.  It  is  now  time  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  this  program  and  to  its 
goals. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  meet  the  challenges  that 
lie  ahead.  One  of  these  challenges  is 
the  implementation  of  the  mandate  in 
the  legislation  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren be  educated  in  the  least  restric- 
tive environment.  Last  week,  a  witness 
testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  which  I  chair,  ex- 
pressed the  challenge  this  way: 

Ten  years  after  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
94-142,  school  systems  still  construct  nu- 
merous segregated  special  education  facili- 
ties—fine  new  buildings  where  only  students 
with  severe  disabilities  may  l>e  found.  A 
decade  after  Public  Law  94-142.  school  sys- 
tems continue  to  locate  teenagers  with  dis- 
abilities in  separate  wings  of  elementary 
schools.  Ten  years  after  the  law  was  passed 
excellent  vocational /technical  schools  ex- 
clude students  with  disabilities  from  partici- 
pating In  the  vocational  programs.  Today, 
the  least  restrictive  environment  is  still  far 
from  being  a  reality  for  many  disabled  stu- 
dents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  201 
commemorating  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  94- 
142,  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  oo  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2817,  SUPERFUND  AMENDMENTS  OF 
19BS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  the  report  on 
H.R.  2817.  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments of  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  voice  my  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
201  commemorating  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  Public  Law  94-142,  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 
For  the  past  3  years  I  have  served  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  act.  In  that 
time  I  have  reviewed  first  hand  the 
workings  of  the  program  that  has 
turned  night  into  day  for  millions  of 
American  handicapped  students  and 
tfieir  families.  Prior  to  1975,  handi- 
cf.pped  students  could  never  make  the 
primary  assumption  that  nonhandi- 
capped  students  have  made,  namely, 
that  the  public  school  system  would 
provide  them  with  free  and  appropri- 
ate education.  Today,  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Public  Law  94-142,  handi- 
capped students  are  entitled  to  a  free 
and  appropriate  education.  To  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  these 
handicapped  students  are  schooled 
alongside  their  nonhandicapped  peers. 

Fortunately,  it  seems  like  another 
era  when  handicapped  children  were 
routinely  denied  educational  services 
or  segregated  into  substantial  facili- 
ties. It  also  seems  long  ago  that  our 
education  curriculums  for  persons 
with  handicaps  focused  on  nonfunc- 
tional, repetitive  tasks  intended  to  fill 
time  and  occupy  the  handicapped  stu- 
dent rather  than  provide  them  with 
skills  leading  to  independence  and  dig- 
nity. Today,  handicapped  and  nonhan- 
dicapped students  are  educated  to- 
gether and  not  only  learn  from  class- 
room instruction,  but  also  from  each 
other.  In  many  ways,  the  most  pro- 
found impact  of  Public  Law  94-142 
may  well  be  the  education  that  non- 
handicapped  students  and  staff  learn 
about  handicapped  individuals  and  the 
challenges  that  they  face.  These  non- 
handicapped  individuals  are  learning 
about  the  range  of  human  conditions 
and  the  attitudes  they  manifest. 

Public  Law  94-142  is  essentially  a 
process  for  determining  what  consti- 
tutes an  appropriate  education  for  a 
handicapped  student.  The  innovation 
that  Public  Law  94-142  brings  to  our 


educational  system  rests  on  two  char- 
acteristics of  that  process:  First,  edu- 
cational services  are  delivered  to  a 
handicapped  student  on  an  individual- 
ized basis  so  that  every  educational 
program  provided  to  a  student  with 
handicaps  is  tailored  specifically  to 
that  students  unique  educational 
needs;  and  second,  parents  of  handi- 
capped students  participate  in  the 
education  decisionmaking  process  as 
full  partners  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  a  multidlsciplinary  educational 
team.  The  benefits  of  this  increased 
decisionmaking  authority  on  the  part 
of  parents  has  meant  that  skills 
taught  at  school  are  more  likely  to 
relate  directly  to  a  handicapped  stu- 
dent's total  environment. 

Public  Law  94-142's  10  years  have 
been  years  of  partnership  between 
parents,  educators,  and  administra- 
tors. As  in  all  innovative  endeavors, 
the  program  has  not  been  without 
controversy,  but  that  should  not  sur- 
prise anyone  who  is  even  the  least  bit 
familiar  with  the  complexities  of  pro- 
viding an  appropriate  education  to  a 
student  with  handicaps. 

Public  Law  94-142  has  meant  greater 
independence  and  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents whose  handicaps  range  from 
severe  to  mild.  It  has.  in  the  process, 
broadened  our  definition  of  education. 
We  have  l>een  taught  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  all  persons,  regardless  of 
their  physical  condition  or  mental  ca- 
pacities, are  educable.  that  is  capable 
of  experiencing  the  change  in  behav- 
ior that  we  commonly  call  learning. 
Because  of  Public  Law  94-142  we  un- 
derstand that  learning  to  feed  oneself, 
learning  a  complex  vocational  assem- 
bly, or  learning  to  master  a  word  proc- 
essing system  are  essentially  similar 
tasks.  Each  of  these  skills  require  in- 
struction and  the  opportunity  to  learn 
in  order  to  be  mastered.  Public  Law 
94-142  has  given  handicapped  students 
that  opportunity  and  thousands  of 
dedicated  special  educators  have  pro- 
vided the  appropriate  instruction. 

I  think  it  is  only  fitting  at  this  time 
to  recognize  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  were  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment passage  of  Public  Law  94-142. 
Public  Law  94-142  has  continuously 
generated  bipartisan  support  which  is 
reflected  in  its  legislative  origins.  In 
1975  when  this  act  was  passed,  key 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee who  played  critical  roles  Included: 
John  Brademus  and  Albert  Quie,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Representatives  James 
Jeffords.  George  Miller.  Larry  Pres- 
SLER.  Frank  Thompson.  Bill  Ford. 
Phil  Burton.  Paul  Simon.  Edward 
Beard,  and  the  late  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Carl 
Perkins.  On  a  day  when  the  House  is 
commemorating    Public    Law    94-142. 


these  Members  deserve  special  men 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.   Public  Law  94-142  i> 
truly  a  landmark  for  millions  of  per 
sons  with  handicaps  and  their  fami 
lies.  We  should  all  be  proud  of  its  ac 
complishments  and  its  promise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  reserve  the  balance  oi 
my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hav. 
no  additional  requests  for  time,  and  1 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  ti 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr 
Jeffords]. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  m( 
this  time. 

Mr.     Speaker.     I     am     particularl\ 
pleased  to  note  my  support  for  Houst 
Concurrent  Resolution  201  commemo 
rating  Public  Law  94-142.  the  Educa 
tion  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
I  was  fortunate  enough,  as  a  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, to  have  participated  in  the  consid- 
eration   of    the    original    legislation 
which  was  to  become  Public  Law  94- 
142.  nur  efforts  were  to  assure  that 
hanaicapped  children  would  receive  a 
free,    appropriate    education    in    our 
public  school  systems. 

Today  over  4  million  handicapped 
students  receive  a  special  education 
designed  to  meet  their  unique  educa- 
tional needs.  In  Vermont.  State  fund- 
ing for  special  education  increased  by 
100  percent  following  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  94-142.  Vermont  now  re- 
ceives $1,928,334  in  Federal  support 
for  its  7.400  special  education  stu- 
dents. The  unique  service  delivery 
system  which  has  been  developed  in 
Vermont  has  been  replicated  in  other 
small  rural  States  to  the  benefit  of 
handicapped  students  and  thfir  fami- 
lies. 

Public  Law  94-142  has  led  to  in- 
creased preschool  services  and  a  recog- 
nition that  handicapped  adults,  given 
the  proper  training  in  the  public 
school  system,  are  capable  of  being 
competitively  employed.  We  have  de- 
veloped a  pool  of  special  educators 
whose  dedication  and  technical  exper- 
tise is  unmatched. 

Public  Law  94-142  has  transformed 
the  educational  services  that  we  pro- 
vide to  students  with  handicaps.  It  has 
accomplished  what  this  body  hopes  all 
of  its  Initiatives  can  accomplish— it  has 
significantly  improved  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  American  children  and  their 
families.  There  is  no  greater  testimony 
to  a  statute  than  this. 

In  my  10  years  in  this  body  I  have 
not  been  involved  in  any  legislation 
which  has  given  more  self-satisfaction 
nor.  in  my  mind,  benefited  more 
people  than  this. 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  19H5.  a  landmark  piece  of  social  leg- 
islation  was  signed  into  law.  Public  Law 
94-142.  known  as  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  .Act.  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant, beneficial  impact  on  the  way  our 
Nation's  schools  educate  the  handicapped. 
Public  Law  94-142  laid  out  fundamental 
principles  that  have  since  ifuided  educa- 
tional profcrams  for  the  handicapped. 

The  law  now  requires  that  children  with 
handicaps  be  assessed  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  handicaps  and  that  special  education- 
al services  be  provided  that  wiiuld  allow 
each  such  child  to  be  educated  in  a  non- 
seRregated.  free,  and  appropriate  manner. 
A  key  feature  of  the  law  is  that  determina- 
tion of  the  handicapped  child's  needs  must 
be  based  on  the  actual  needs  of  the  child 
and  not  on  the  availability  of  services  in 
the  school  at  the  time  the  evaluation  is 
made. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  legislation 
caused  a  sometimes  difficult  reorientation 
in  focus  within  schools  across  our  Nation. 
That  is.  the  law  caused  school  officials  to 
focus  on  the  child's  needs  rather  than  on 
current  institutional  services  availability. 
Difficult  as  that  refocusing  may  have  been 
in  certain  instances,  it  was  a  necessary  re- 
focusing.  It  was  the  right  refocusing. 

The  most  tangible  indication  of  the  good 
this  law  has  worked  is  the  fact  that  during 
the  198.3-84  school  year.  4.3  million  handi- 
capped children  were  able  to  receive  a  free 
and  appropriate  public  education.  The  chil- 
dren were  obvious  winners  here.  But  the 
whole  of  our  soriety  is  a  winner  as  well. 
The  revolution  in  educational  philosophy 
engendered  by  Public  Law  94-142  has 
meant  that  millions  of  students  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  become  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society.  These  are 
people  who  without  this  act  would  have 
been  shunted  to  the  back  roads  of  educa- 
tion. 

Moreover,  I  believe  Public  Law  94-142 
has  helped  to  bring  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  public  attitudes  toward  the 
handicapped.  The  positive  public  attitude 
that  has  occurred  in  part  because  of  the  act 
has  shown  us  how  debilitating  had  been  the 
old  isolationist  attitudes  toward  the  handi- 
capped. We  know  in  retrospect  that  in 
some  cases  public  attitude  was  more  of  an 
obstacle  to  full  participation  of  the  handi- 
capped in  our  society  than  was  the  physical 
handicap  itself.  The  gradual  removal  of 
that  obstacle  has  been  a  boon  to  the  handi- 
capped, certainly,  but  it  ha.s  been  an  even 
greater  blessing  to  the  country. 

Today,  we  are  considering  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  201  to  commemorate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  Public  Law  94-142.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  law  and  the 
resolution  commemorating  its  passage. 
Public  Law  94-142  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened laws,  the  Congress  has  ever 
brought  to  enactment.  It  is  richly  deserving 
of  our  commemoration. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 201,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  espe- 


cially the  gentleman  from  Montana,  not 
only  for  their  desire  to  commemorate  the 
lOth  anniversary  of  Public  Law  94-142.  but 
also  for  their  hard  work  and  complete  dedi- 
cation to  the  education  of  all  handicapped 
children. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  a  part  of  the 
proceeding  before  this  body  today.  Ten 
years  ago,  on  November  29.  1975.  this  law- 
was  signed  by  President  Ford.  It  estab- 
lished policy  calling  for  a  free  and  appro- 
priate education  for  all  children  regardless 
of  their  disability.  Today,  this  law  serves  4 
million  children  across  this  Nation  and 
provides  $1  billion  in  Federal  aid  to  assist 
States  in  their  efforts  to  comply. 

Over  these  many  years  our  society  has 
come  a  long  way  in  our  efforts  to  make  all 
levels  of  education  available  to  the  handi- 
capped in  the  most  integrated  and  least  re- 
strictive way  possible.  Studies  show  that 
the  number  of  handicapped  students  on 
college  campuses  has  grown  from  2.7  per- 
cent in  1978  to  7.3  percent  in  1984.  Present- 
ly. 23  States  have  mandated  legislation  for 
the  provision  of  educational  services  to 
handicapped  children  under  the  age  of  5. 
These  are  but  a  few  statistics  that  are  indic- 
ative of  our  Nations  continued  and  growing 
commitment  to  handicapped  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  this  time  and 
again  I  applaud  my  colleagues  for  their  ef- 
forts and  interest  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
students. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  commemorating  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  more  commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  94-142.  The  enactment  of  this 
important  legislation  has  afforded  millions 
of  handicapped  children  in  this  country  the 
chance  to  receive  an  education  appropriate 
to  their  needs  and  abilities.  Today  this  law, 
which  serves  4  million  disabled  children, 
has  proven  extremely  successful  as  many 
of  them  can  contribute  to  our  society 
rather  than  rely  on  the  Government  for 
their  well-being. 

The  foundation  of  this  Nation,  and  Its 
laws,  ha,"  been  built  on  the  belief  that  each 
man  and  woman  should  be  allowed  free- 
dom and  independence.  Public  Law  94-142 
provides  these  to  a  significant  segment  of 
our  population  who.  prior  to  the  law's  en- 
actment a  mere  decade  ago.  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  receive  a  proper  education.  It  is  this 
education  which  allows  these  citizens  to 
gain  the  confidenfe  and  knowledge  to 
become  active  participants  in  our  society. 

This  law.  by  reguinnji  thai  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  schooU,  parents  and  chil- 
dren all  «ork  together  u<  dexelop  an  indi- 
viduali/ed  education  program  ensures  that 
the  unique  needs  of  each  particular  student 
will  be  met.  In  addition,  the  la».  throujrh 
mainstreaming.  allows  each  handicapped 
child  to  receive  an  education  in  the  leas! 
restrictive  environment  This  measure  pro, 
vides  the  child  with  a  far  greater  chance  lo 
become  part  of  our  society  than  if  they 
were  educated  in  the  confines  of  an  institu- 
tion. 

Public  Law  94-142  confirmed  Congress' 
recognition  that  children  »  ho  have  special 
needs  can  become  active  members  of  our 


society  if  their  needs  art  properly  ad- 
dressed during  their  school  years.  In  a 
study  released  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  singled 
out  Public  Law  94-142  as  one  of  the  eight 
most  effective  children's  programs  passed 
by  the  Congress.  As  part  of  its  findings,  the 
study  evaluated  a  survey,  conducted  by  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Education,  which 
indicated  that  of  the  high  school  graduates 
who  participated  in  special  education  pro- 
grams, nearly  70  percent  were  working  at 
least  part  time  and  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  their  own  support.  It  is 
findings  like  these  which  should  spur  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  into  great- 
er action  to  support  and  fund  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  education  of  our  children  has  been 
of  tremendous  importance  to  the  Congress. 
In  light  of  the  deficit  crisis,  when  we  are  all 
looking  to  programs  which  must  be  cut.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  programs  such  as  pro- 
viding education  for  the  handicapped  will 
be  preserved.  I  firmly  believe  that  each 
child,  no  matter  what  the  individual  needs 
may  be.  deserves  the  chance  to  participate 
in  our  society.  It  is  laws  such  as  Public 
Law  94-142  which  provide  them  with  such 
an  opportunity  and  for  that  reason.  1  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  wholehearted  support  to 
this  law. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  resolution 
honoring  the  10th  anniversary  of  Public 
Law  94-142.  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children's  Act. 

1  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  commemorative  resolution,  as  I  was 
proud  to  coauthor  the  original  bill  in  1975. 
In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  very  first  bills 
which  I  helped  write  when  I  entered  Con- 
gress a  decade  ago. 

The  district  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  providing 
educational  and  other  services  to  handi- 
capped youngsters.  For  me.  there  is  a  very 
personal  association,  because  m>  father, 
George  Miller.  Jr.,  was  a  vigorous  propo- 
nent for  the  disabled  during  his  >ears  in 
the  California  State  Legislature  In  fact, 
there  are  two  schools  for  the  disabled  in 
my  district  which  are  named  after  my 
father  because  of  his  years  of  commitment. 
The  parents  of  disabled  youngsters  in  my 
district  have  long  been  extremely  commit- 
ted to  the  education  of  their  children. 
While  1  cannot  name  them  all.  1  want  to 
give  special  recognition  to  several  who 
have  been  most  active,  including:  Pam 
Sieneberg.  Diane  Lipton.  and  Jeanne  King 
of  ParenU  Advocates  for  Special  Educa- 
tion: Madelyn  Sitrin  and  Sunny  Grammont 
of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Council: 
Heverh  (  asebeer  Jean  Styris  of  Crunch; 
Karen  Baker  of  the  Mount  Diablo  schools; 
Joanna  Cooper  of  Pase  and  (.eorge  Miller. 
West:  La  Verne  Bell;  Belt*  Hodfte  of  Mount 
Diablo  schools;  and  Jud>  .Miller  of  the 
Harmon  Parent  Group. 

I  also  want  to  acknowledge  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  of  some  of  our  local 
school      administrators,      including:      Pete 
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(ionus,  the  director  of  the  special  education 
local  plan  committee:  Joe  Ovick,  the  direc- 
tor of  special  education  for  the  county 
office  of  education:  Ken  Butler,  the  direc- 
tor of  <i»i  r.ii  education  for  the  Mount 
Diablii  I  fiiti'-d  School  District:  and  Steve 
Cedarborg.  the  director  of  special  educa- 
tion for  the  Richmond  I'SD.  These  individ- 
uals, together  with  parents  and  teachers  of 
the  handicapped,  have  made  enormous  con- 
tributions to  these  programs,  and  educated 
me  about  the  need  fi.r  .'%pn  Setter  profn'ams 
for  thi-  disabled 

it  IS  also  H  sp.M  iHi  hiiniir,  on  this  10th  an 
niveraary  of  I'lihin  I  :i»  94-142,  that  a  de 
vot.<i  liui  Ht.ir  friini  t  i>ntra  Costa  County 
Mn  h.n  I  i.rinxH,  currently  serves  as  presi 
dent  uf  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil 
dren. 

When  we  wrote  this  landmark  law  10 
years  ago,  we  believed  that  all  children  de- 
serve to  be  .iiu,  Ht..!  ill  nn  xppropriate  set- 
ting, accord ifu  '  run  ,[>«■< ml  needs,  re- 
KHrill'--*-  .<f  -hrir  hunrh,  .ij^     -r   iti-.iitiility. 

V^  f  bflif>s'd  Iht'n,  a.-i  » f  tui»  know,  that 
this  approach  is  more  cost-effective  and 
more  conducive  to  family  stability  than  ex- 
cluding children  from  school,  consigninK 
them  to  institutions,  or  misclaMifying  them 
as  retarded 

W>  helififd  (hen,  as  we  now  know  that 
purtMitiil  partiiipHtiiin  in  the  education  of 
ti^ahl.-d  rhildrtn  i^  ihsolutely  essential 
,<nd  'hrt'  i-wr^  .hi:.!  rui.s  a  right  to  have 
thiir  pitr' II  iiiiu  [ireds  evaluated  and  ad- 
drf^^*'tl  Hv   'heir  ^choijl. 

1  h.  -..!,•,  •  I  nrnmittee  on  Children. 
Yiiu'h  ind  f-  iiiiilii-,  which  I  am  honored 
••>  (  huir  hii^  hvrtrit  :i><!imony  on  the  enor- 
rmiiiH  impHi !  nf  ihi-.  'luiHtanding  program. 
Families  hrtve  rep4'a(edlv  testiTied  that  "but 
for  thiN  law,"  Ihev  would  have  no  way  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  education,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  participation  in  mainstream  Amer- 
ican life,  to  their  children. 

So  todin  *f  .titi  say  the  Education  for 
All  Handir  ti))>.  ii  \  t  in  a  success.  It  is  now 
a  right.  Mui  *•  h  iw  still  failed  to  meet  one 
of  the  key  nundics  of  the  law.  The  title 
promises  education  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

And  yet,  we  in  Congress  have  failed  re- 
peatedly to  provide  adequate  support  so 
that  more  disabled  youngsters  can  enjoy  an 
appropriate  education.  Today.  10  years 
after  the  commitment  was  made,  we  are 
still  shutting  the  .schoolhouse  doors  to  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  youngsters  through- 
out this  Nation  who  are  not  seeking  charity 
or  pity,  but  the  basic  right  to  an  education. 

instead  of  just  commemorative  speeches 
on  this  anniversary  of  the  passage  of 
Public  I-aw  94-142.  I  hope  Members  of  this 
House  will  commit  themselves  to  more 
than  making  a  commemorative  speech.  I 
hope  they  will  commit  themselves  to  the 
law  which  we  are  honoring. 

I  would  hope  that  parents  and  handi- 
capped youngsters,  administratois  and 
teachers,  throughout  this  country,  will  ask 
Members  of  Congress  not  whether  they 
voted  for  the  commemorative  resolution 
honoring  Public  l.,aw  94-112.  but  whether 
they  voted  for  the  legislation  providing  ade- 
quate support  for  this  law  so  that  the  bar- 


riers are  broken  and  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  the  rights  this  law  guaranteed 
them  a  decade  ago. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

GENERAL  tXAVS 

Mr.  WILX.IAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  presently  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Williams]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
201,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that,  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chairs  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  official  business.  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  voting  for  rollcall  vote  No.  .371 
on  October  24.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  the  Fazio  amendment 
to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 


SUPPORT  LEGISLATION  TO 
ALLOW  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  WAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
cosponsoring  legislation  introduced  by  my 
fellow  colleague  from  Mississippi,  Repre- 
sentative Trent  I^ott,  which  would  allow 
an  employer  to  pay  a  youth  employment 
opportunity  wages  during  the  summer 
months.  The  time  has  come  for  action  on 
this  type  of  legislation.  Althougb  »e  have 
experienced  sustained  economic  itrowth  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  the  youth  of  this  Nation  remains 
high.  This  legislation  would  allow  employ- 
ers to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  youth  during  the  summer,  give  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  a  chance  to  earn  some 
money,    and    allow    our    young    people    a 


chance   to   gain   experience   and   skills   for 
future  work. 

The  legislation  ha.s  broad-based  support 
among  a  large  number  of  organizations 
and  interest  groups — the  I  .S.  ChHmber  i)f 
Ci>mmerre.  the  American  (J.I  Kurum  Iht- 
Business  lluundtable  the  NationHl  (  onfcr 
ence  of  Klacli  Ma>(»rs,  the  National  Federa 
tion  of  Independent  KusinesseN.  and  the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

Provisions  in  the  legislation  address  the 
main  concerns  raised  over  allowing  a  sub- 
minimum  wage  for  youths.  The  bill  pro 
vides  safeguards  disallowing  th.  displarc 
ment  of  adult  workers  by  siaith  Hrsi  tht 
proposal  is  limited  to  the  summertime:  and 
second,  the  proposal  contains  an  explint 
prohibition  against  disrharKing.  demoting 
or  transferring  current  tmpiinees. 

Studies  have  shown  ihai  cnarimcni  ; 
this  proposal  would  create  about  HM.i.ihii 
new  summer  jobs  at  the  Federal  level  for 
youth,  and  this  figure  could  increase  to 
640,000  jobs  if  those  States  with  minimum 
wage  laws  adopt  the  proposal 

The  time  has  come  i.-  ^^ .  -ome  action  on 
this  legislation  which  can  h.ip  improve  the 
futures  of  our  Nation's  Munk'  tx-ople.  1 
hope  all  my  colleagues  will  consider  the 
merits  of  this  proposal  and  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  much-needed  legislation. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  pattern  of  activity  throughout  the 
country  that  has  aroused  my  outrage 
and  anger.  It  seems  that  In  more  than 
one  instance  during  the  last  year, 
groups  of  junior  high  school  and  high 
school  girls  In  Texas  and  other  places 
were  strip-searched  because  a  sum  of 
money  or  some  article— In  this  case, 
$1.85— was  reported  missing  some- 
where. 

Now,  this  action  is  in  reaction  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  victory  at  the 
Supreme  Court  level  where  It  was  de- 
cided that  students  are  second-class 
citizens  when  It  comes  to  fourth 
amendment  rights  regarding  search 
and  seizure.  Last  January,  the  admin- 
istration argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  that  In  order  to  fight  crime  and 
drug  abuse  in  the  schools,  teachers 
and  administrators  should  be  allowed 
to  search  students  and  their  lockers. 
The  Supreme  Court  agreed  and  ruled 
that  the  schools  were  proper  places 
for  search,  although  in  other  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  It  has  not  so 
ruled  up  until  now.  The  Court  ruled 
that  the  schools'  needs  were  enough  to 
justify  search  of  students,  more  than 
anyone  else. 

The  dissenting  Justices  In  this  case 
warned  that  this  lessened  the  standard 
of   justice   for  students,   and   that   it 


would  make  it  just  as  easy  for  school 
officials  to  search  for  violations  of  a 
school  dress  code  as  to  search  for  con- 
traband such  as  drugs  and  guns.  How 
right  the  dissenting  Justices  have 
turned  out  to  be. 

What  is  particularly  horrifying  to 
me  is  that  the  misapplication  of  this 
newly  established  Supreme  Court-ap- 
proved procedure  in  'Texas  is  not  the 
first  such  misapplication.  Last  March 
a  similar  event  occurred  In  Ohio, 
where  20  seventh-grade  girls  were 
strip-searched  while  a  schoolmates 
watch  was  reported  as  having  been 
lost  or  stolen.  In  neither  case  were  the 
missing  funds  or  Items  recovered. 

School  officials  have  been  given  a 
right  to  search  if  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  a  wrong  has 
been  committed.  But  what  about  the 
reasonableness  of  the  search  Itself?  It 
might  make  sense  to  search  lockers 
and  purses  for  missing  items,  but  Is  It 
reasonable  to  make  junior  high  school 
girls  strip  to  their  bare  skin?  Surely 
this  is  not  what  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Reagan  administration  intend- 
ed by  their  efforts  to  lessen  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  students.  But  for  as 
long  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
deciding  cases  on  search  and  seizure, 
they  were  very  careful  to  make  sure 
that  no  matter  how  noble  the  Intent, 
such  a  thing  would  not  happen  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  Interpretation  or 
misinterpretation  in  a  given  case. 
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Certainly  these  are  foreseeable 
events.  Any  dictator,  and  we  have  in 
America  reached  a  point  where  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  American 
people  ostensibly,  we  have  eroded  the 
basic  things  that  we  take  for  granted 
in  the  way  of  personal  freedom,  free- 
dom from  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure. 

We  have  at  the  present  moment 
three  so-called  intelligence  agencies  of 
our  country  spying  through  electronic 
surveillance  and  other  means  on 
American  citizens  domestically  in  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  the  very 
purposes  for  which  these  Intended  ju- 
risdictional aspects  that  these  agencies 
were  given  at  the  time  that  Congress 
set  them  up. 

The  National  Security  Agency.  NSA, 
we  hear  a  lot  about  the  CIA,  we  hear  a 
lot  about  the  FBI,  but  very  little  of 
the  NSA.  and  yet  It  Is  the  most  vastly 
complicated— beyond  any  kind  of  over- 
sight by  President  or  Congress- 
agency  of  any  government  on  Earth  or 
the  globe.  Including  the  Communist 
regimes  of  Russia  and  others. 

We  cry  about  authoritarian  govern- 
ments, but  we  have  done  It  to  our- 
selves In  this  case  and  we  continue  to 
do  so,  all  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  catch  those 
dastardly  spies,  but  when  they  turn 
out  to  be  actually  long-time  politically 
conservative    American    citizens    who 


pay  their  taxes,  who  go  to  work  every 
day,  who  do  not  have  any  foreign- 
sounding  ethnic  names  or  surnames, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  the  headlines  blaze 
that  they  are  spies. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  avoid  that 
kind  of  activity,  but  in  doing  so  is  it 
necessary  that  an  open  society,  the 
only  reasonable  last  remaining  bul- 
wark of  freedom  In  the  world,  should 
imitate  those  that  It  is  the  last  bul- 
wark from?  I  do  not  think  so,  but  I 
think  the  matter  has  gone  so  far  that 
Congress  has  for  so  many  years  looked 
the  other  way.  It  has  created  out  of  Its 
legislative  laboratory  these  legal 
Prankenstelns  and  refuses  to  look 
them  over. 

I  can  assure  you  that  today,  right 
now,  while  I  am  speaking,  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency  Is  monitoring  every 
single  International  phone  call  that 
comes  In  to  American  citizens. 

Is  this  legal?  Is  this  supposed  to  be 
done? 

Well,  It  depends  on  who  you  ask  and 
who  Is  answering.  If  you  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Intelligence  Committee  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  they 
will  tell  you  they  are  not  supposed  to 
be  doing  that,  but  that  is  not  the  issue. 

The  Issue  is  that  they  are,  and  they 
have  and  they  have  been  doing  so  illic- 
itly and  in  fundamental  violaton  of 
those  things  we  have  taken  for  grant- 
ed for  so  long. 

True,  we  live  In  an  era  that  has  for- 
gotten the  more  halcyon  epoch,  when 
if  we  went  to  the  airport  we  did  not 
have  to  go  through  a  checking  point, 
but  we  take  that  for  granted,  or  If  you 
come  to  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  you 
are  a  visitor  and  you  want  to  go  up  to 
the  visitors  gallery,  you  go  through 
the  same  proceeding. 

Our  public  buildings  are  teeming 
with  guards,  concrete  pillars,  bunkers, 
and  everything  else. 

Everybody  has  forgotten  when  we 
were  not  enured  to  that  kind  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  just  that  imperceptibly  we 
are  getting  used  to  giving  away  our 
basic  freedoms  of  a  great  heritage 
never  before  enjoyed  In  any  land.  In 
any  clime,  or  under  the  sky  on  this 
globe,  but  we  are  almost  Imperceptibly 
taking  for  granted  that  we  should  con- 
done such  procedures  that  I  am  re- 
porting, perpetrated  against  our  young 
girls. 

What  are  we  to  say?  Are  we  to  say 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
without  a  murmur,  without  even  a 
whimper,  we  lose  these  precious  con- 
stitutional rights? 

We  live  In  that  day  and  time, 
though.  In  which  national  leaders 
themselves  are  foisting  a  near  hysteria 
and  advocating  remedies  of  this 
moment,  but  which  collapse. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  among 
the  Issues  that  as  legislators  we  have 
confronted  through  the  years  of  a 
more  sanguine  nature,  such  as  tax- 
ation, such  as  Interest  rates,  and  we 


have  reached  the  point  where  I  think, 
with  sadness,  we  might  ask,  have  we 
not  for  a  mess  of  pottage  given  up  our 
birthright? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  place  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  dated 
October  28,  concerning  the  search  of 
junior  high  school  girls  at  the  Cedar 
Hill,  TX,  school,  and  an  article  by  Nat 
Hentoff  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  9,  1985. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

Parents  or  Strip-Searched  Girls  Want 
Teachers  Fired 

Cedar  Hill.  TX.— The  father  of  a  junior 
high  girl  who  was  among  15  students  strip 
searched  for  a  missing  $1.85  says  the  faculty 
members  responsible  for  the  search  stole 
the  children's  dignity  and  should  Ije  fired. 

"What  they  really  did  was  told  our  chil- 
dren their  pride  and  dignity  wasn't  worth 
$2.  Its  only  worth  $1.85, "  said  Bobby  Huf- 
sletler. 

Some  of  the  parents  of  the  Cedar  Hill 
Middle  School  girls  who  were  strip  searched 
are  enraged  by  the  action  and  say  they  plan 
to  ask  the  school  board  at  its  Monday  night 
meeting  to  fire  the  physical  education 
teacher  and  assistant  principal  involved. 

The  students  were  ordered  to  remove 
their  clothing  Thursday  when  a  girl  in  a 
seventh-grade  physical  education  class  re- 
ported $1.85  missing. 

"This  is  a  violation  of  basic  human 
rights."  said  Hufstetler  "I  feel  like  the 
school  owes  the  girls  something  l>esides  I'm 
sorry.'  She  (his  daughter)  was  completely 
devastated."  he  said. 

But  other  parents  say  they  still  support 
physical  education  teacher  Janice  Ellis  and 
Jeanne  Cothran.  the  assistant  principal  who 
authorized  the  search. 

Mrs.  Ellis  acted  out  of  frustration  after 
several  thefts  occurred  during  the  year,  the 
parents  said,  and  added  that  they  plan  to 
show  support  for  the  teacher  at  Monday's 
meeting. 

On  Friday.  Ms.  Cothran  said  the  decision 
to  search  the  students  was  made  in  haste 
and  frustration. 

"She  (Mrs.  Ellis)  was  very  frustrated.  It 
was  the  third  day  In  a  row  that  money  was 
stolen. "  Ms.  Cothran  said.  "In  the  back  of 
my  mind.  I  thought  it  might  not  t>e  the 
right  thing  to  do." 

At  least  one  girl  was  asked  to  strip  com- 
pletely while  others  were  asked  to  strip 
down  to  their  undergarments,  parents  said. 
Still  others  were  asked  to  remove  their  bras. 
The  missing  money  was  not  found. 

Karen  Kershaw,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Ellis, 
said  the  parents  have  overracted. 

■Naturally  to  them  the  girls  have  been 
embarrassed,  but  someone  is  guilty  of 
theft.""  Ms.  Kershaw  said.  "She  was  doing 
what  she  though  was  right.  In  my  feelings, 
she  (Mrs.  Ellis)  has  been  treated  unfairly 
and  tried  and  convicted.""  Kershaw  said. 

The  search  was  conducted  in  Mrs.  Ellis" 
office,  which  has  a  window  looking  out  into 
the  locker  room. 

Last  week  Mrs.  EllU  said  the  parenU  were 
"blowing  It  out  of  proportion." 

"Not  one  of  the  parents  asked  for  my 
story."  she  said.  "They  came  up  here  ready 
for  blood."" 
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U  P  AGAINST  THE  WALL.  SEVENTH  GRADEHS 

(By  Nat  Hentoff) 

Scholastic  Action  is  a  magazine  that  tries 
to  awalcen  the  interest  of  half  a  million 
junior  high  school  students  around  the 
country  in  current  events.  Teachers  have  re- 
ported that  its  March  22  issue  was  particu- 
larly successful.  One  section  t>egan: 

"Up  against  the  wall." 

"Joey  stretched  his  arms  and  put  t)oth 
hands  on  the  cold,  gray  lockers.  The  man 
felt  along  Joey's  sleeves.  Then  he  felt  down 
his  chest  and  inside  the  pockets  of  his 
Jacket. 

"Joey  is  not  a  criminal.  The  man  frisking 
him  is  not  a  cop.  Joey  is  a  high  school  stu- 
dent. The  man  who  searched  him  Is  his  his- 
tory teacher." 

It  was  then  explained  to  the  students  that 
they  were  reading  a  hypothetical,  as  they 
say  in  the  law  schools.  But,  they  were  told, 
this  kind  of  classroom  search  could  not 
happen  as  a  result  of  a  new  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Said  Scholastic  Action:  "If  any 
school  official  has  good  reason  to  l>elieve 
you  are  breaking  a  school  rule,  he  or  she 
can  search  your  locker,  your  desk  or  you." 

The  section  went  on  with  a  series  of  con- 
flicting resictions  to  the  court  decision  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  kids  read- 
ing the  magazine  were  then  asked  what 
they  thought. 

The  historic  case.  New  Jersey  v.  T.L.O., 
had  come  down  on  Jan.  15.  A  majority  of 
the  court  decided  that  students  can  be 
searched  by  school  personnel  according  to  a 
lower  standard  than  adults.  Instead  of  the 
searchers  needing  "probable  cause"  to  be- 
lieve that  a  search  will  reveal  evidence  of 
wrongdoing,  all  that  is  required  to  search  a 
student  in  school  is  "reasonable  grounds"  to 
go  through  his  locker  or  him. 

At  the  time,  a  former  U.S.  commissioner 
of  education.  Dr.  Harold  Howe,  did  not 
share  the  general  jubilation  of  teachers  and 
administrators  at  this  cut-rate  constitution- 
al standard  for  school  kids.  The  justices,  he 
said,  "have  asked  school  authorities  to  be 
reasonable  in  making  searches  and  have 
given  them  a  hunting  license  to  decide  what 
is  reasonable." 

Ten  days  after  the  T.L.O.  decision,  20 
girls,  all  seventh  graders,  all  under  the  age 
of  14,  felt  the  palpable  impact  of  the  new 
Supreme  Court  ruling.  Their  lesson  in  the 
Constitution  as  a  living  document  took  place 
after  a  first-period  gym  class  at  Westwood 
Junior  High  School.  Elyria.  Ohio.  When  the 
seventh  graders  came  back  to  their  locker 
room,  the  physcial  education  teacher  told 
them  a  watch  and  ring  belonging  to  a  stu- 
dent were  missing.  First,  the  girls'  lockers 
and  purses  were  searched.  The  missing 
property  was  not  found. 

The  assistant  principal  joined  the  gather- 
ing and  informed  the  seventh  graders  that 
their  persons  were  now  going  to  be 
searched.  He  warned  that  If  they  did  not 
allow  female  school  officials  to  do  the  Job, 
the  sheriff  and  his  men  would  be  called  In. 

In  the  course  of  the  strip-search  of  the 
seventh  graders,  they  were  commanded  to 
drop  their  Jeans  to  the  floor  and  turn 
around  as  the  physical  education  teacher, 
the  guidance  counselor  and  a  clerk-typist 
visually  inspected  their  entire  bodies.  A  12- 
year-old  described  this  lesson  in  civics:  "We 
had  to  take  off  our  shirt  and  then  we  had  to 
take  off  our  shoes.  And  then  they  looked 
down  our  bra  to  see  if  we  had  it  or  not." 

No  one  did  have  the  watch  or  the  ring- 
anywhere. 

On  Feb.  8,  after  due  deliberation.  Calvin 
Leader,     the     Elyria     superintendent     of 


schools,  issued  a  formal  statement:  The 
search  was  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner 
...  it  is  my  belief  that  the  staff  involved 
made  the  decision  to  conduct  search  activi- 
ties after  reasonable  deliberation  of  the  crit- 
ical Issues." 

That's  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  was 
needed  in  these  situations— reasonableness. 

With  the  help  of  the  American  Civil  Lib 
erties  Union  of  Ohio.  13  of  the  students  are 
suing  Leader,  five  members  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  principal,  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal and  the  three  women  who  conducted 
the  strip  search.  They  want  an  end  to  strip- 
searching  of  students.  Also,  each  seventh 
grader  is  asking  for  $38,000  In  compensatory 
damages  and  another  $38,000  In  punitive 
damages. 

It  is  the  ACLU's  contention  that  whatever 
the  Supreme  Court  meant  by  reasonable- 
ness In  school  searches,  no  reasonable  adult 
would  interpret  that  word  to  mean  a  drag- 
net strip  search  of  seventh  graders.  After 
all.  the  majority  of  the  Justices  did  say  that 
the  form  of  the  search  cannot  be  "excessive- 
ly intrusive  in  light  of  the  age  and  sex  of 
the  student  and  the  nature  of  the  infrac- 
tion." 

However,  the  words  "excessively"  and  ""In- 
trusive" may  mean  quite  different  things  to 
eminently  reasonable  school  officials  and 
Judges.  During  his  dissent  in  T.L.O..  Justice 
William  Breruian  predicted  that  these 
"amorphous"  new  standards  for  searching 
school  kids  would  create  increased  litigation 
as  well  as  uncertainty  among  teachers  and 
administrators.  The  latter.  Brennan  said, 
are  going  to  be  "hopelessly  adrift"  In  know- 
ing when  to  search  and  how  far  to  go. 

The  kids  will  be  adrift  too.  There  they 
are.  the  future  guarantors  of  freedom  In  the 
world— but  standing  now.  legs  spread,  up 
against  the  wall. 


ABM  TREATY 

(Mr.  HERMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  thi.4  opportunity  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  administration'!) 
dangerous  reinterpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  Foreign  .Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control,  International  Security, 
and  Science  held  hearings  on  this  subject 
last  week  on  October  24.  From  among  a 
number  of  witnesses  that  day,  the  most  in- 
teresting testimony  came  from  two  gentle- 
man who  were  participants  in  the  original 
negotiations  that  culminated  In  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty:  Ambassador 
Gerard  Smith  and  Mr.  John  Rhinelander. 

Their  testimony  makes  clear  the  danger 
of  this  foolhardy  reinterpretation.  If  the 
I'nited  States  continues  to  treat  this  broad- 
er interpretation  as  the  legally  binding  ver- 
sion, we  will  have  invited  the  Soviets  to 
start  up  a  program  of  development  and 
testing  of  advanced  or  "exotic"  ABM  tech- 
nologies. 

The  President  maintains  that  the  admin- 
istration will  conduct  its  SDI  program 
within  the  bounds  of  the  stricter  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  But  if  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  support  the  broader  in- 
terpretation as  the  only  legally  binding 
one,  what  incentive  is  there  for  the  Soviets 


to  refrain  from  conducting  their  version  of 
SDI  under  the  broader  interpretation? 

There  is  no  justiHcation  for  a  reinterpre- 
tation after  13  years  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  adherence  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  In 
those  1.1  years,  we  have  had  four  separate 
American  and  Soviet  administrations  and 
neither  side  ha.s  ever  suggested  that  ad- 
vanced technologies  were  not  clearly 
banned  by  the  treaty. 

All  of  the  original  ABM  Treaty  negotia- 
tors, including  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze, 
have  consistently  made  clear  that  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  treaty  was  that  it 
banned  the  development  and  testing  of 
future  ABM  technologies.  Of  course,  as  a 
loyal  member  of  this  administration.  Am- 
bassador Nitze  has  toed  the  line  on  accept- 
ing the  new  interpretation.  But  only  a  few 
months  ago.  Ambassador  Nitze  said,  in  a 
speech  before  the  .National  Press  Club,  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  "prohibits  the  deployment 
of  ABM  systems  in  space  or  on  the  Earth, 
except  for  precisely  limited,  fixed,  land- 
based  systems."  In  addition,  he  went  on  to 
say  that  "all  systems — whether  nuclear  or 
otherwise — which  have  a  capability  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
warheads  at  any  point  in  their  trajectory, 
are  subject  to  the  ABM  Treaty." 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  the  testi- 
mony of  two  of  the  original  participants  of 
the  AB.M  Treaty  especially  illuminating  on 
this  issue.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
statements,  before  the  Arms  Control  Sub- 
committee, of  Mr.  John  Rhinelander, 
former  legal  adviser  to  the  ABM  Treaty  Ne- 
gotiations, responsible  for  the  drafting  of 
the  treaty  language,  and  Ambassador 
Gerard  Smith,  former  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Del- 
egation to  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiations. 
Both  of  these  gentleman  gave  statements 
before  the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee 
which  make  clear  how  very  detrimental 
this  new  interpretation  will  be  to  our  na- 
tional security.  In  addition,  their  state- 
ments show  how  the  administration's  new 
treaty  interpretation  resoundingly  fails  to 
base  its  findings  on  the  text  and  history  of 
the  treaty  and  the  understandings  of  ita  ne- 
gotiators. 

I  especially  recommend  sections  III.  IV. 
and  V  of  Mr.  Rhinelander's  testimony  for  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  drafting  and  signing  of  the 
treaty.  These  sections  in  particular  reveal 
how  misguided  the  administration's  new  in- 
terpretation is.  I  have  also  included  a  copy 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  pertinent  articles 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

If  the  Congress  has  anything  to  say 
about  this — and  it  does — then  we  cannot  let 
this  haphazard  reinterpretation  of  the 
treaty  concocted  in  a  matter  of  weeks  over- 
turn a  treaty  that  has  made  a  vital  contri- 
bution to  our  national  security  for  over  13 
years. 

Statement  op  Gerard  C.  Smith 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: The  Administration  has  adopted 
a  new  version  of  the  ABM  Treaty— a  version 
which  will  permit  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  engage  in  much  more  exten- 
sive  work   on   space   based   defenses   than 


would  have  been  permitted  under  the  earli- 
er version  which  pertained  from  1972  to 
1985.  In  fact,  the  new  version  would  permit 
any  development  and  testing  activities  short 
of  final  deployment  of  a  full  space-defense 
system. 

I  would  like  to  consider  the  impact  that 
this  new  version  may  have  on  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations,  on  America's  relations  with  its 
allies,  and  on  the  SDI  itself.  I  will  leave  to 
my  colleague.  John  Rhinelander.  the  analy- 
sis of  the  thrust  of  the  ABM  Treaty  on  this 
score  SIS  it  was  negotiated. 

The  Administration  now  claims  that  for 
time  being  the  new  Treaty  version  is  not  in- 
tended to  alter  SDI  programs.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  Administration  feels  free 
under  the  new  version  to  alter  the  SDI  pro- 
gram any  time  that  would  appear  advanta- 
geous. So  we  have  two  possible  criteria  to 
guide  the  SDI.  The  so-called  restricted 
policy  and  the  new  version.  Although  trea- 
ties are  intended  to  produce  some  degree  of 
predictibillty  in  international  relations,  we 
have  introduced  a  new  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  future  relations. 

Although  this  issue  is  of  special  concern 
to  the  Senate,  which  consented  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2 
in  its  earlier  version.  I  think  the  House 
would  also  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
legal  basis  for  programs  which  it  is  being 
asked  to  fund.  The  revised  version  of  the 
Treaty  alters  it  radically,  and  the  threat  of 
the  revised  version  being  applied  at  any 
time  must  have  a  bearing  on  Congress"  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States— a  responsibility  which  now"  involved 
large  elements  of  arms  control. 

I  should  think  the  Congress  would  want  to 
have  firm  assurances  that  funds  appropri- 
ated for  SDI  work  will  not  be  spent  for  any 
new  purposes  permitted  under  the  new  ver- 
sion of  the  ABM  Treaty  as  well  as  a  clearer 
understanding  of  exactly  what  the  so  called 
restrictive  policy  encompasses.  The  con- 
fused and  shifting  status  of  the  SDI  rein- 
forces the  recent  call  by  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  for  unusu- 
ally strict  congressional  oversight  of  these 
programs. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked:  Is  this 
new  Tteaty  version  intended  as  a  warning  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  if  it  does  not  improve 
its  behavior,  the  United  States  will  switch 
from  a  restrictive  to  a  permissive  treaty-au- 
thorized SDI  program.  I  take  it  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's answer  to  this  would  be  that 
it  wouldn't  mind  if  that  was  the  effect. 

Why  did  the  Administration  decide  to 
float  this  new  Treaty  version  just  six  weeks 
before  a  summit  at  which  the  ABM  Treaty 
was  expected  to  be  an  important  part?  Was 
it  an  exercise  in  playing  hard  ball?  A  ges- 
ture of  machismo?  Such  an  explanation 
would  be  consistent  with  the  views  of  some 
officials  who  openly  express  contempt  for 
this  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Or 
was  it  a  bargaining  ploy  looking  to  a  summit 
accommodation  somewhere  between  the 
Soviet  pre-summit  position  of  no  research  at 
all  and  the  Reagan  new  version  of  no  limits 
on  strategic  defense  development? 

What  should  be  done?  I  trust  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  take  this  opportunity  at 
the  summit  to  try  to  find  out  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  accepts  the  previous  interpre- 
tation of  the  Treaty— a  proposition  that  the 
negotiators  of  the  agreement  believe  and 
the  Administration  seems  to  doubt.  I  would 
think  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  would  reassure 
the  President  on  this  point,  since  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  pressing  for  a  sulKtantially 
more  restricted  position  on  space-based  sys- 


tems, rather  than  the  less  restricted  posi- 
tion that  the  Administration  previously  ad- 
vocated. I  hope  this  committee  will  urge  the 
President  to  do  Just  that. 

The  surprising  results  of  the  recent  legal 
research  of  a  new  generation  of  SALT  ex- 
perts may  in  the  end  prove  significant  if 
they  trigger  a  summit  clarification  of  the  al- 
lowable limits  of  research  looking  to  space- 
based  ballistic  missile  defenses.  But  these 
actions  could  backfire.  The  arms  control  re- 
lation between  the  superpowers  is  in  a  frag- 
ile state.  The  United  Slates  has  refused  to 
ratify  the  last  three  arms  control  treaties, 
which  it  has  negotiated  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  top  of  this,  the  United  States  has 
now  unilaterally  revised  the  last  arms  con- 
trol treaty  which  it  has  ratified— and  done 
so  in  a  radical  fashion  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  bargain. 

No  reason  has  been  given  for  the  Presi- 
dential decision  to  hold  for  the  time  being 
to  the  traditional  version  of  the  Treaty  in 
spite  of  the  new  legal  license  to  operate  in 
fundamental  violation  of  its  provisions.  If 
our  Secretary  of  Defense's  emotional  claim 
that  SDI  is  our  only  hope  for  the  future  is 
true,  why  this  self-restraint?  If  the  Presi- 
dent's claim  is  valid  that  SDI  leads  us  to 
arms  controls  and  total  elimination  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  why  would  we  want  to  put 
off  that  happy  day  by  proceeding  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace  than  permitted  by  the  new 
version  of  the  Treaty? 

It  seems  most  unusual  for  a  nation  which 
holds  itself  to  be  a  decade  behind  in  its  stra- 
tegic defense  preparations  to  favor  a  new 
version  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that  will  free 
the  Soviet  Union  to  make  much  greater  ef- 
forts to  hold  or  even  increase  its  alleged 
lead.  But  this  outcome,  according  to  one 
U.S.  official,  is  a  "realistic  "  view  of  our  new 
Treaty  revision. 

The  Administration  bases  its  case  on  al- 
leged ambiguities  in  the  negotiating  record. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  time  honored 
rules  of  diplomatic  privacy,  the  evidence  is 
not  available.  It  would  be  a  unique  episode 
in  international  negotiations  to  have  a  com- 
pletely unambiguous  record— especially  in  a 
bargaining  process  requiring  2'/2  years.  But 
be  that  as  it  may.  the  13-year  record  for  the 
parties  holding  to  the  original  version 
should  carry  far  greater  weight  than  some 
statements  reportedly  inconsistent  with  the 
final  language  of  the  Treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  a  great  policy  ac- 
complishment of  President  Nixon's  first 
term.  It  would  be  of  Interest  to  ascertain  if 
he  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
accepted  his  understanding  of  the  Treaty's 
ban  on  the  development  and  testing  of 
space-based  systems.  , 

Only  two  weeks  before  the  White  House 
announcement  of  the  new  Treaty  version, 
six  former  Secretaries  of  Defense  (Harold 
Brown,  Clark  Clifford,  Melvln  Laird.  Robert 
McNamara,  Elliot  Richardson,  and  James 
Schlesinger)  urged  the  President  not  to  take 
any  steps  to  further  erode  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Unfortunately,  the  experienced  advice  was 
quickly  rejected. 

The  Geneva  communique  of  last  January 
called  for  negotiations  to  stop  the  erosion  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  U.S.  adoption  of  new 
and  radically  permissive  verison  of  the 
Treaty  hardly  reflecu  a  deep  commitment 
to  preventing  its  further  erosion.  This  devel- 
opment comes  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  calling  for  a  less  permissive  Treaty 
interpretation— one  that  would  permit  re- 
search, but  no  development  work  outside  a 
laboratory.  The  Administration's  Justifica- 
tion for  its  complete  reversal  of  Its  position 


appears  to  be  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
agree  to  the  tighter  legal  standard  that  we 
had  accepted.  This  seems  a  very  strange  ra- 
tionale coming  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  pressing  for  a  much  more  restric- 
tive interpretation  of  the  Treaty  than  ours. 

The  SDI  has  also  become  a  source  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  for  Important  allies. 
They  seem  to  be  less  clear  than  the  Admin- 
istration that  SDI  is  the  key  to  arms  control 
which  for  them  is  perhaps  more  important 
than  the  United  States  in  terms  of  domestic 
politics.  It  is  reported  that  allies  concerns 
generated  by  the  revised  version  of  the 
Treaty  were  a  major  factor  in  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz's  efforts  to  blunt  the  impact  of 
National  Security  Advisor  MacParlane's  for- 
mulation of  the  new  legal  revision  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  I  wonder  if  the  NATO  mem- 
bers will  be  satisfied  with  the  confusing  par- 
tial withdrawal  of  last  week's  MacParlane 
doctrine.  The  NATO  allies  are  now  on 
notice  that  the  restrictive  policy  for  the  SDI 
program  can  be  reversed  at  any  time  by  the 
stroke  of  the  pen  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  the  SDI  at 
present  is.  if  anything,  too  ambitious  a  pro- 
gram which  raises  serious  questions  under 
the  previous  restrictive  version  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  I  do  however  favor  a  robust  pro- 
gram of  research  as  an  insurance  policy 
against  a  future  Soviet  breakout  from  the 
Treaty  and  as  an  aid  to  permit  us  better  to 
understand  what  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
up  to. 

In  conclusion.  I  commend  this  Committee 
for  its  interests  in  this  important  issue  and 
will  urge  them  to  seek  a  clarification  on  the 
true  impact  of  the  revised  verison  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  on  the  SDI  program. 

Statement  or  John  B.  Rhinelander 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: My  name  is  John  B.  Rhine- 
lander. I  am  currently  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge 
in  Washington,  DC.  I  am  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arms  Control 
Association,  a  member  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Board  of  the  Lawyers  Alliance  for  Nu- 
clear Arms  Control,  aii  i  a  member  of  the 
ABA'S  Standing  Commi.tee  on  Law  and  Na- 
tional Security.  Previously.  I  have  ser%'ed  as 
a  law  clerk  to  Justice  John  Marshall  Harlan 
and  in  five  departments  in  the  Executive. 

I  appear  today  in  my  individual  capacity. 
My  views  do  not  necessarily  represent  those 
of  any  of  the  organizations  with  which  I  am 
presently  affiliated.  My  statement  repre- 
senU  my  best  recollection,  after  discussions 
with  former  colleagues  on  the  SALT  I  dele- 
gation who  are  now  out  of  government  and 
a  review  of  some  of  the  available  literature, 
on  the  evolution  of  the  ABM  Treaty  In 
1971-72  and  its  meaning.  The  SALT  I  nego- 
tiating record  Is  massive  and  classified.  I 
have  not  had  access  to  it  since  1C72  and 
have  never  seen  the  official  ACDA  history 
of  SALT  I  which  is  also  classified.  I  served 
as  the  legal  adviser  to  the  US  SALT  I  dele- 
gallon  from  1971-72. 

The  primary  Issue  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee today  is  whether  Article  V(l)  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  development  and 
testing  of  space-based  and  other  mobile-type 
"exotic  systems"  (e.g.,  space-based  lasers). 
The  secondary  Issue  is  whether  any  of  the 
Treaty's  substantive  constraints  on  "ABM 
systems  or  components"  in  Articles  1(2).  IV. 
V  and  IX  apply  to  space-based  "exotic  sys- 
tems"'. The  answers  are  four-fold:  (1)  the 
prohibitions  are  clear  from  the  text  of  the 
Treaty,    particularly    Article    V(l)    which 
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states,  "Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  devel- 
op, test  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents which  are  sea-biised,  air-based,  space- 
based  or  mobile  land-based":  (2)  the  negoti- 
ating history,  as  Interpreted  in  1972  by  the 
SALT  I  delegation  and  the  backstopping 
representatives  in  Washington,  supports  the 
broad  ban  on  space-based  "exotic  systems" 
as  the  only  permissible  interpretation:  (3) 
this  has  been  the  Interpretation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, accepted  and  relied  upon  by  Con- 
gress, since  1972:  and  (4)  any  other  result  is 
patently  absurd  and  would  frustrate  the 
stated  premise  of  this  Treaty  of  indefinite 
duration— to  prohibit  the  deployment  of  na- 
tionwide ABM  systems  or  a  "base"  for  such 
a  system. 

The  Soviets  accepted  this  interpretation 
during  the  negotiations,  reflected  it  in  their 
ratification  proceedings,  and  have  taken  no 
actions  and  have  not  made  any  official 
statements  inconsistent  with  this  interpre- 
tation. This  is  the  only  conclusion  one  can 
draw  from  their  public  statements  which 
sometimes  deal  with  the  issue  implicitly  and 
elliptically  rather  than  explicitly.  The  Gor- 
bachev interview  with  Time  editors  includes 
a  specific  statement,  but  without  mention- 
ing Article  V,  before  the  U.S.  "reinterpreta- 
tion"  became  known.  The  TASS  statement 
of  October  9.  responding  to  the  U.S.  "rein- 
terpretation".  removes  any  ambiguity  from 
the  Soviet  public  position.  Marshall  Akhro- 
meyev's  lengthy  comments  on  October  19, 
1985,  should  lay  to  rest  the  Soviet  public  po- 
sition. 

The  U.S.  delegation  in  Geneva,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  advisors,  should 
know  whether  the  Soviets  have  made  their 
position  explicit,  and  specifically  tied  to  Ar- 
ticle V(l),  in  the  Geneva  negotiations  since 
1972.  since  the  President's  Star  Wars  speech 
in  March  1983,  and  since  October  6.  1985. 
I. 

Based  on  National  Security  Advisor 
McFarlane's  comments  Octol)er  6  on  NBC's 
Meet  the  Press,  subsequent  commentary  on 
CBS.  the  article  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
October  9  (attached  as  Exhibit  A)  and  my 
telephone  conversation  that  day  with 
Deputy  Secretary  Taft  at  the  Pentagon,  the 
Administration  had  concluded  that  the  So- 
viets never  agreed  to  the  U.S.  position  at 
SALT  I.  the  SovieU  cannot  be  held  to  abide 
to  it  today  and.  therefore,  the  U.S.  is  not  le- 
gally bound.  Deputy  Secretary  Taft  told  me 
that  the  General  Counsel  of  DOD,  the 
Legal  Adviser  at  State,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  had.  therefore,  concluded  that  be- 
cause the  U.S.  cannot  legally  hold  the  Sovi- 
ets to  the  historic  U.S.  interpretation,  the 
U.S.  may  take  the  position  that  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based  and  mobile  land-based  "exotic 
systems  and  components"  may  be  developed 
and  tested,  but  not  deployed,  consistent 
with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

On  October  13.  the  President  decided  that 
he  agreed  "in  principle,  but  not  in  practice" 
with  this  "reinterpretation".  Based  on  a 
Presidential  directive.  Secretary  Shultz  an- 
nounced on  October  14  in  a  speech  t)efore 
the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  that  "a  broader  interpre- 
tation of  our  authority  is  fully  justified  ". 
but  SDI  "will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  a  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  trea- 
ty's obligations." 

This  leaves  the  U.S.  legally  free  to  return 
to  the  "reinterpretation"  whenever  the 
President's  advisors  deem  advantageous  and 
the  President  agrees.  The  story  on  October 
17  in  the  Washington  Post  (see  Exhibit  B) 
makes  this  clear.  DOD  officials  do  not  admit 


that  they  have  yet  lost  the  argument  and 
stress  Secretary  Shultz  did  not  state  how 
long  the  Administration  would  continue  to 
abide  by  the  new  "restrictive  interpreta- 
tion." which  represents  presidential  policy 
rather  than  a  matter  of  law. 

The  legal  rationale  for  the  "reinterpreta- 
tion" revolves  around  Agreed  Statement  D. 
The  argument  is  ( 1 )  that  Article  V(  1 )  con- 
strairu  only  "traditional  "  ABM  technology 
(ABM  missiles,  ABM  launchers  and  ABM 
radars),  and  (2)  therefore  permits  develop- 
ment, testing  and  deployment  of  "exotic 
systems  and  components",  but  (3)  Agreed 
Statement  D  implicitly  amends  Article  V(l) 
to  prohibit  deployment  only  of  "exotic"  sys- 
tems and  components. 

This  rationals  is  absurd  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  intent  and  Interpretation.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration sticlcs  with  it  as  the  best  legal 
interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  then  the  Ad- 
ministration has  effectively  repudiated  the 
ABM  Treaty  as  a  legal  Instrument.  If  the 
truncated  Treaty  remains  in  effect,  then 
both  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  can  develop  and 
test,  without  quantitative  or  geographic 
limits,  any  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based 
or  mobile  land-based  ABM  system  or  compo- 
nent provided  they  are  based  on  "exotic  sys- 
tems and  components  ". 

But  the  result  could  be  even  more  far 
reaching.  Because  the  Administrations  new 
interpretation  is  that  Article  V(l)  and  other 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  do  not  apply  to 
"exotic  systems"  and  Agreed  Statement  D 
blocks  only  their  deployment,  then  the  nec- 
essary consequences  are  thit  the  limits  on 
"ABM  systems  or  components"  throughout 
the  Treaty  do  not  include  "'exotic  systems". 
This  results  in: 

(1)  the  deployment  bans  on  a  nation-wide 
ABM  defense,  a  base  for  such  a  defense,  and 
a  regional  ABM  defense  (except  as  permit- 
ted by  Article  III)  in  Article  1(2),  which 
were  fundamental  statements  of  the  Trea- 
ty's scope,  are  all  limited  to  "traditional  " 
ABM  technology,  (i.e.,  ABM  launchers, 
ABM  missiles  and  ABM  radars)  and  do  not 
apply  to  "exotic  systems'": 

(2)  the  words  "currently  consisting  of"  in 
Article  IKl).  intended  to  make  clear  that 
the  Treaty  applied  to  all  ABM  technologies 
and  not  Just  "traditional"  ones,  are  ren- 
dered devoid  of  meaning: 

(3)  because  Article  IV  dealing  with  ABM 
test  ranges  explictly  refers  back  to  Article 
III  (which  authorizes  limited  deployments 
of  fixed,  land-based  ABM  launchers.  ABM 
missiles  and  ABM  radars),  the  geographic, 
quantitative  and  implicit  qualitative  limits 
in  Article  IV  on  ABM  tests  do  not  apply  to 
tests  of  any  type  of  mobile  or  apace-based 
"exotic  systems": 

(4)  Article  V  does  not  apply  to  all  or 
almost  all  SDI  programs,  and  the  Homing 
Overlay  Experiment  (HOE)  which  was  a  ki 
netic  energy  test  with  c.  single  intercept 
mechanism)  could  have  been  tested  In  a 
MIRVed  configuration:  and 

(5)  the  prohibitions  in  Article  IX  against 
transfers  of  ABM  systems  or  their  compo- 
nents to  other  States,  and  deployment  out- 
side national  territories,  apply  only  to  "tra- 
ditional" technology  and  not  to  "exotic  sys- 
tems". 

The  consequences  of  this  "reinterpreta- 
tion" are  dramatic  when  one  considers  that 
the  principal  U.S.  concern  has  historically 
been  with  Soviet  "breakout'"  capability 
based  on  ""traditional"  or  "low  tech"  sys- 
tems. These  remain  tightly  constrained  not- 
withstanding the  reinterpretation  ".  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  SDI  is  now  "legally" 
unconstrained  by  the  Treaty. 


With  particular  respect  to  the  Soviets  and 
their  emphasis  on  'traditionar"  systems:  (ai 
ABM  deployment  is  limited  to  the  one  area 
surrounding  Moscow:  (b)  ABM  tests  must  be 
limited  to  their  two  ABM  test  ranges:  (c) 
the  development,  testing  and  deployment  of 
land-mobile  "traditional"  ABM  systems  and 
components  is  prohibited:  and  (d)  the  ban 
on  the  "upgrade""  of  surface-to-air  (SAM) 
systems  remains  in  full  force.  However, 
under  the  "reinterpretation"'  the  Soviets 
now  legally  could  place  in  the  field  an  un- 
limited number  of  mobile  land-based  lasers 
(the  Soviets  have  an  active  laser  program) 
across  the  Soviet  Union  provided  they  were 
labeled  for  "test"'  purposes. 

With  particular  respect  to  the  U.S..  It  is 
now  free  to  exploit  Its  own.  and  Western 
technology,  in  the  full  pursuit  of  Star  Wars. 
A  full-scale,  operational  orbiting  systems, 
with  accompanying  ground  stations  and  in- 
cluding as  many  as  100  to  400  killer  satel- 
lites and  related  sensors,  could  now  be  ""le- 
gally"' put  in  place  as  an  extensive  "test  pro- 
gram'" to  prove  out  the  new  technology  in  a 
BMD  system  configuration.  U.S.  allies 
would  be  free  of  any  Treaty  restraints  to 
participate  in  two-way  transfers  of  most 
SDI  technology,  with  the  only  "legal"  con- 
straints on  "west-west"  SDI  technology 
those  under  the  Munitions  Control  and 
Export  Administration  Acts. 

This  result  is  absurd.  Unbeknownst  to  the 
US  SALT  I  delegation,  the  SALT  I  back- 
stopping  apparatus  in  Washington,  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  each  of  its  suc- 
cessors, and  Congress,  the  U.S.  would  now 
l>e  in  the  most  one-sided  Treaty  relatioriship 
imaginable.  Ambassador  Smith  should  be 
given  a  retrospective  decoration  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  for  one  of  the  great 
feats  in  American  diplomatic  history! 

Of  course.  It  could  not  last  for  a  minute. 
Arms  control  agreements  are  viable  only  as 
long  as  they  are  in  the  net  interests  of  each 
party.  Secretary  Shultz  has  spoken  of  the 
need  to  "prevent  the  erosion  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. "  but  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger. 
Under  Secretary  Ikle,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Perle  have  repieatedly  stat«d  that  they 
have  no  use  for  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the 
sooner  the  U.S.  is  without  It  the  better. 
They  momentarily  prevailed  in  a  brazen  ex- 
ercise well  described  in  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  by  Anthony  Lewis  (see  Exhibit  C). 
Unless  the  President  or  Congress  repudiate 
this  self-defeating  legal  "reinterpretation". 
or  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  agree  on  specific 
Agreed  Statements  to  put  it  to  rest.  DOD 
officials  could  move  the  issue  again  when 
the  moment  seems  right  to  them. 

The  timing  of  the  announcement  of  the 
initial  "reinterpretation"'  remains  obscure. 
DOD  has  known,  of  course,  that  under  the 
historic  Interpretation  the  evolution  of  SDI 
research  Into  development  and  testing 
would  have  to  be  stopped  somewhere  be- 
tween 1988  (as  I  believe)  and  1990  (as  even 
DOD  officials  had  privately  conceded) 
unless  either  the  Soviets  agree  to  amand  the 
Treaty  or  the  U.S.  formally  withdraws. 
Prom  a  policy  and  political  point  of  view,  six 
weeks  liefore  the  Summit,  the  "reinterpreta- 
tion" by  the  U.S.  with  respect  to  a  legally 
binding  treaty  could  have  been  a  disaster. 
The  first  concrete  U.S.  respor\se  to  the 
Soviet  proposal  (admittedly  lopsided)  to  cut 
offensive  forces  by  50%  was  to  repudiate  the 
ABM  Treaty  which,  both  had  agreed  last 
January,  is  interrelated  to  any  offensive 
limitations. 

One  of  the  political  reasons  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's initial  "reinterpretation  "  at 
this  time  may  have  been  DOD's  attempt  to 


encourage  more  Allies  to  support  SDI  by 
participating  in  cooperative  SDI  "research". 
(The  negotiations  with  the  U.K.  on  a  gov 
emment-to-govemment  agreement  may  be 
completed  before  the  Summit  smd  an  agree- 
ment with  the  FRO  shortly  thereafter). 
Foreign  corporations,  particularly  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany,  might 
be  encouraged  by  the  "reinterpretation"  be- 
cause cooperation  might  l>e  extended  from 
ABM  research  ".  which  is  all  that  is  permit- 
ted under  the  historic  U.S.  interpretation, 
to  include  now  "development  and  testing"" 
with  full  sharing  and  two-way  transfers. 

The  actual  effect  on  U.S.  Allies  was  the 
reverse  because  the  political  fallout  of  this 
full  sharing  in  SDI  technology  directly  asso- 
ciated with  ABM  systems  or  components 
would  have  been  the  implicit  or  explicit  rati- 
fication by  Allied  governments  of  the  repu- 
diation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  That  Is  a  role 
that  none  is  prepared  to  accept  or  condone, 
including  the  United  Kingdom.  Margaret 
Thatcher  earlier  had  achieved  at  Camp 
David  the  Presidents  agreement  to  four 
basic  principles  relating  to  SDI.  Compliance 
with  the  ABM  Treaty  was  one  of  them.  The 
political  cost  in  West  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  (particularly  since  the  latter 
must  make  its  decision  on  cruise  missile  de- 
ployments by  November  1 )  might  be  much 
higher  for  their  governments  and  NATO  as 
a  whole. 

The  remainder  of  my  statement  sets  forth 
my  views  on  the  negotiation  and  meaning  of 
the  ABM  Treaty 

II 
In  April  1971.  while  I  was  serving  in  Wash 
Ington  as  a  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  at  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Ambassador  Gerard 
Smith  asked  me  to  come  to  the  fourth  nego- 
tiating session  of  SALT  I  in  Vienna  and  pre- 
pare drafts  of  an  ABM  Treaty  and  an  Inter- 
im Offensive  Agreement.  In  March,  the 
Soviet  delegation  had  tabled  a  draft  ABM 
Treaty.  The  U.S.  delegation  believed  it  was 
appropriate  to  begin  to  prepare  formal  texts 
of  agreements  on  defensive  and  offensive 
strategic  weapons  limitations.  I  spent  most 
of  that  session  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
negotiations  (plenary  statements,  memoran- 
da of  conversations,  reporting  cables,  etc.). 
familiarizing  myself  with  U.S.  position 
papers  and  the  technical  characteristics  of 
the  weapons,  and  in  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  delegation.  I  also  prepared 
rough  first  drafts  of  texts.  The  negotiating 
session  ended  in  May  1971.  shortly  after  the 
"May  20  understanding""  between  the  US 
and  Soviets  was  announced. 

During  the  remainder  of  May  and  in  June 
in  Washington.  I  prepared  successive  drafts 
of  an  ABM  Treaty  and  an  Interim  Agree- 
ment after  input  from  others.  I  recollect 
that  the  Soviet  draft  of  Article  III  was  per- 
missive—it stated  both  sides  may  deploy  a 
single,  fixed  land-based  ABM  system  with 
100  ABM  launchers  and  no  limits  on  ABM 
radars  within  the  deployment  areas.  This 
text  was  vague.  Imprecise  and.  among  other 
things,  an  invitation  to  pursue  and  deploy 
both  stand-alone  components,  such  as  long 
lead-time  ABM  radars,  and  ABM  systems 
based  on  "exotic""  technologies.  In  my 
drafts.  I  turned  Article  III  around  into  the 
form  eventually  agreed  upon  and  also  tight- 
ened it. 

Article  III,  as  drafted,  prohibited  deploy- 
ment of  any  ABM  system  or  components 
except  those  in  the  deployment  areas  and  as 
limited  quantitatively,  qualitatively  and  geo- 
graphically. The  text  of  Article  III.  standing 
alone,  prohibited  the  deployment  of  fixed 
land-based  "exotic  "  ABM  systems  and  com- 


ponents because  only  systems  utilizing  ABM 
launchers.  ABM  missile  and  ABM  radars 
could  be  deployed.  This  raised  the  "exotic 
system  "  question  directly  for  inter-agency 
consideration. 

The  other  substantive  Articles  always  re- 
ferred to  "ABM  systems""  and  to  "compo- 
nents"  to  make  clear  the  U.S.  position  that 
components  were  limited  and  not  Just  entire 
systems. 

The  Soviet  draft  of  March  1971  contained 
prohibitions  on  testing  and  deployment  of 
"space-based"  in  what  is  now  Article  V(l),  as 
did  my  drafts  of  May-June  1971  which.  I  be- 
lieve, added  "develop."  The  gist  of  this  arti- 
cle was  derived  from  the  August  4.  1970  pro- 
posal by  the  U.S.  for  bans  on  production, 
testing  and  deployment  of  all  mobile-type 
ABM  systems. 

The  drafts  of  May- June  1971  were  re- 
viewed by  members  of  the  SALT  delegation 
while  in  Washington.  Some  of  them  had 
sharply  differing  views  on  "exotic  systems " 
and  other  questions. 

Ill 

The  fifth  negotiating  session  began  in 
Helsinki  in  early  July  1971.  After  taking 
into  account  the  President's  written  instruc- 
tions, the  delegation  revised  my  drafts, 
cabled  texts  of  an  ABM  Treaty  and  an  in 
trim  Agreement  to  Washington,  and  sought 
authorization  to  table  them  in  a  plenary  ses- 
sion. On  the  "exotic  systems"  questions,  the 
delegation  was  split.  Gerard  Smith  wrote  in 
Doubletalk:  The  Story  of  SALT  I  (Double- 
day.  1980),  that  he  and  Harold  Brown  sup- 
ported a  broad  ban:  Paul  Nitze  concurred 
except  for  sensors:  but  General  Allison  and 
Ambassador  Pa'sons  favored  no  restraints 
at  all  on  "exotic  systems"  (pp.  263-65). 

The  delegation  was  subsequently  author- 
ized to  table  the  text  of  both  agreements, 
which  it  did  on  July  27.  but  with  the  article 
in  the  ABM  Treaty  covering  space-based 
systems  omitted.  The  Verification  Panel  in 
Washington  was  still  analyzing  the  "exotic 
systems"  question.  Eventually,  the  Presi- 
dent rejected  an  ABM  ban  which  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  had  urged,  but  about  the  same 
time  he  approved  a  White  House  staff  com- 
promise to  the  basic  Smith-Brown  position 
on  'exotic  systems"  which  would  prohibit 

(1)  the  deployment  of  fixed  Isind-based  and 

(2)  the  development,  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  other  basing  modes.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staffs  were  particularly  Interested 
in  preserving  the  option  to  develop  and  test 
flxed-land-based  lasers.  The  Presidents  de- 
cision preserved  this  option,  as  does  the 
ABM  Treaty  Itself.  See  John  Newhouse. 
Cold  Dawn:  The  Story  of  SALT  (Holt.  Rein- 
hart.  1973).  pp.  230-31.  237:  Raymond  L. 
Garthoff.  Detente  and  Confrontation: 
American-Soviet  Relations  from  Nixon  to 
Reagan  (Brookings  Institution.  1985)  ch.  5. 

The  U.S.  delegation  filled  in  the  blank  Ar- 
ticle in  Its  ABM  Treaty  in  mld-Aug'jst  1971. 
The  Soviets  Initially  balked  at  discussing, 
let  alone  agreeing  to  any  limitations  on. 
"exotic  systems".  They  were  probably  with- 
out any  Instructions  on  this  issue  and  may 
have  felt  the  U.S.  was  on  an  intelligence- 
fishing  expedition.  Progress  was  soon  made 
nevertheless.  Various  working  groups  and  a 
drafting  group  were  set  up  to  seek  agree- 
ment issue  by  issue.  Joint  Draft  Texts  of 
the  Soviet  and  U.S.  drafts  of  the  Treaty 
were  prepared  with  disagreed  language, 
which  at  first  was  extensive,  in  brackets. 

The  Graybeal-Karpov  Working  Group  fo- 
cused on  Article  V.  (Sid  Graybeal  was  later 
the  US  Commissioner  to  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission.  Victor  Karpov  is  cur- 
rently the  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation  in 


Geneva.)  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth 
negotiating  session  in  September  1971.  the 
Graybeal-Karpov  working  group  agreed,  ad 
referendum  to  the  two  delegations,  that  cur- 
rent Article  V(l)  covered  "current"  as  well 
as  "exotic"  technologies.  The  U.S.  delegates 
agreed  that  the  Americans  on  this  working 
group  (which  Included  Albert  Cames&le, 
now  at  the  Kennedy  School  at  Harvard)  had 
carried  out  the  President's  Instructions,  The 
brackets  around  "develop"  in  that  para- 
graph in  Article  V  in  the  Joint  Draft  Text 
were  subsequently  removed  in  the  drafting 
group  during  the  sixth  negotiating  session 
after  both  delegations  had  noted  their  ap- 
proval. The  Administration  now  contends 
that  either  the  Soviets  never  agreed  with 
the  U.S.  interpretation  or  that  the  Soviets 
later  modified  their  agreement  or  changed 
their  interpretation  during  negotiations 
over  Agreed  Sutement  D.  The  U.S.  mem- 
bers on  this  Working  Group  would  sharply 
differ  with  this  view. 

The  major  sticking  point  then,  and 
through  late  Into  the  sixth  negotiating  ses- 
sion, was  on  fixed  land-based  systems.  U.S. 
instructions  were  to  preserve  the  right  to 
develop  and  test,  but  not  to  deploy,  fixed 
land-based  lasers.  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  del- 
egation Insisted  that  Article  II  should  au- 
thorize deployment  of  only  ABM  systems 
and  components  which  are  based  on  "cur- 
rent" technology.  Further,  development  and 
testing,  whatever  the  technology,  of  fixed 
land-based  systems  and  components  could 
be  carried  out  only  at  ABM  test  ranges.  The 
Soviets  resisted  any  limitations  on  fixed 
land-based  "exotic  systems'  .  As  John  Ne- 
whouse. who  many  believe  was  given  at  least 
some  access  to  NSC  files,  wrote  (Cold  Dawn, 
p.  237): 

"Back  In  the  summer.  Moscow's  attitude, 
as  reflected  by  its  delegation,  had  l)een  sym- 
pathetic. Then,  in  the  autumn,  it  hardened, 
probably  under  pressure  from  the  military 
bureaucracy.  Washington  was  accused  of  In- 
jecting an  entirely  new  issue.  Moscow  would 
not  agree  to  a  ban  on  future  defensive  sys- 
tems, except  for  those  that  might  be  space- 
based,  sea-based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based.  The  U.S.  delegation  persisted  and 
was  rewarded.  Land-based  exotics  would 
also  be  banned.  The  front  channel  had  pro- 
duced an  achievement  of  incalculable 
value." 

IV 

The  Article  III  Issue  was  not  resolved 
until  late  In  the  sixth  (Vienna  in  November 
1971-February  1972)  negotiating  session.  It 
was  handled  principally  in  the  Garthoff  and 
Klshllov  or  Grinevsky  working  group  and 
also  in  the  Garthoff-Parsons-Kishilov/Grin- 
evsky  group  (Ray  Garthoff  and  Nicolal  Kl- 
shllov were  the  executive  secreta-ies  of  the 
respective  delegations.)  The  U.S.  proposed 
the  "currently  consisting  of"  phrase  which 
was  agreed  upon  for  Article  II  to  make  clear 
that  the  Treaty  was  not  limited  to  "tradi- 
tional" technology.  The  U.S.  proposal  for 
the  "except  that"  formulation  for  Article 
III  was  accepted  which  made  clear  that 
fixed  land-based  "exotic  "  systems  could  not 
be  deployed.  The  ban  against  a  nationwide 
defense  or  "base"  for  such  a  defense  In  Arti- 
cle 1(2),  which  was  a  Soviet  initiative  intend- 
ed In  part  to  deal  with  "exotic  systems",  was 
agreed.  In  each  case,  agreement  was  ad  ref- 
erendum to  the  delegations.  Together,  these 
textual  provisions  completed  all  the  key 
words  In  the  Treaty  relating  to  "exotic  sys- 
tems". 

An  agreed  interpretation  tied  to  Articles  I 
and  III  was  first  proposed  by  Garthoff  In 
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mid-December  1971.  I  distinctly  recollect  ad- 
vising that  no  supplementary  interpretation 
was  technically  necessary.  The  U.S.  effort, 
therefore,  was  to  reinforce  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  the  specific  Article  III  and  the  more 
general  Article  1(2). 

The  U.S.  had  originally  proposed  a  para 
graph  for  the  Treaty  in  August  1971.  It 
stated:  "Each  party  undertalies  not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  using  devices  other 
than  ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM 
launchers  or  ABM  radars  to  perform  the 
functions  of  these  components".  Double- 
talk,  pp.  265.  343-44.  The  SovieU  balked  at 
any  Treaty  language  and.  subsequently,  the 
initial  U.S.  proposal  for  an  agreed  interpre- 
tation. Eventually  the  Soviets  proposed  a 
counter  draft.  This  was  modified  several 
times  at  U.S.  insistence  (including  the  inser- 
tion of  the  opening  phrase  "In  order  to 
insure  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  and  their  components 
except  as  provided  in  Article  III  of  the 
Treaty  *  •  *  ").  The  reference  to  Article  XIV 
in  Agreed  Statement  D  indicated  that  the 
Treaty  would  have  to  be  amended  before  a 
fixed  land-based  "exotic,"  such  as  a  laser, 
could  be  deployed.  The  final  compromise 
language  was  proposed  by  Garthoff  to  the 
Soviets  in  late  January  1972  and  early  in 
February  Kishilov  informed  Garthoff  of 
Soviet  agreement.  This  was  eventually 
noted  in  an  US  plenary  statement.  Agreed 
Statement  D  and  the  other  Agreed  State- 
ments were  initialed  on  May  26.  1972  by 
Ambassadors  Smith  and  Semenov. 

Agreed  Statement  D  refers  to,  and  inter- 
prets. Article  III  only,  although  the  refer- 
ence to  "other  physical  principles"  and 
"components  capable  of  substituting  for" 
are  equally  applicable  to  Article  V(l).  While 
the  language  is  admittedly  opaque,  the  U.S. 
has  always  understood  that  Agreed  State- 
ment D  reinforced  Articles  1(2)  and  III  and 
reinforced  the  prohibition  on  deployment  of 
fixed  land-based  "exotic  systems"  unless 
and  until  the  Treaty  is  amended.  Finally, 
and  most  importantly.  Agreed  Statement  D 
certainly  does  not  diminish  or  amend  Arti- 
cle V(l)  and  the  other  substantive  Articles 
such  as  1(2).  IV.  V(2)  and  IX. 

V 

During  the  seventh  negotiating  session.  I 
prepared  detailed  memoranda  on  both  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  in- 
tended to  serve  four  distinct  purposes:  (1) 
inform  the  delegation  on  what  was  agreed 
with  the  Soviets  and  what  was  not:  (2)  sug- 
gest whether  the  U.S.  should  consider  seek- 
ing one  or  more  Agreed  Statements  to  pro- 
vide more  specific  interpretations:  (3)  indi- 
cate what  types  of  weapons  programs,  cur- 
rent and  future,  were  prohibited  and  per- 
mitted: and  (4)  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
eventual  transmittal  documents  to  Congress 
and  background  for  the  Congressional  hear- 
ings. 

Successive  drafts  of  my  memoranda  were 
shared  within  the  delegation.  Where  there 
was  any  doubt  that  a  matter  was  agreed,  the 
proposition  was  enclosed  in  brackets.  The 
brackets  were  removed  only  after  I,  and 
others  on  the  U.S.  delegation,  were  satisfied. 
I  constantly  revised  the  drafts  as  Issues  were 
reviewed.  The  draft  memoranda  were  never 
made  "final." 

In  certain  cases  the  U.S.  delegation  sought 
and  achieved  Agreed  Statements.  In  others 
it  did  not  seek  them.  Some  matters  were 
judged  agreed,  while  others  were  not.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion never  sought  an  Agreed  Statement  con- 
firming that  Article  V(l)  covered  "exotic 
systems."  We  probably  felt  that  seeking  fur- 


ther specific  agreement  was  unnecessary 
and  would  not  be  productive.  In  any  event,  I 
am  absolutely  certain  that  my  contempora- 
neous advice  to  the  U.S.  delegation  on  the 
scope  of  Articles  III  and  V(  1 )  with  respect  to 
"exotic"  systems  was  clear  and  that  none  of 
the  delegates  nor  their  advisors  (State, 
ACDA,  JCS  and  OSD)  disagreed  with  that 
advice.  I  recall  no  indication  that  the  Sovi- 
ets thought  otherwise. 

During  SALT  I  the  US  delegation,  and 
particularly  Washington,  did  not  insist  on 
the  kind  of  precision  reached  in  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  with  its  98  Agreed  Statements  and 
Common  Understandings.  The  Soviets  stub- 
bornly resisted  the  level  of  textual  detail 
the  US  had  initially  sought  at  SALT  I.  Nei- 
ther the  President  nor  Henry  Kissinger 
cared  much  for  detail.  During  the  final 
three  negotiating  sessions,  the  US  delega- 
tion made  ad  hoc  decisions  on  how  the  Pres- 
idential instructions  should  be  sought  and 
recorded  on  many  issues,  how  hard  to  push 
for  additional  clarity,  and  what  sufficed,  but 
constantly  reported  to  Washington. 

In  one  instance  relating  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  ("current"  Soviet  ABM  test  ranges), 
the  U.S.  delegation  identified  the  two  US 
ABM  test  ranges  and  the  Soviet  lest  range 
at  Sary  Shagan.  The  Soviet  response  noted 
national  technical  means  permitted  the 
identification  of  test  ranges.  (The  U.S.  and 
Soviet  statements  are  set  forth  in  Common 
Understanding  B.)  The  U.S.  delegation 
noted  immediately  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
respond  to  the  U.S.  identification  of  Sary 
Shagan  as  their  ABM  test  range,  but  the 
delegation  believed  the  Soviet  response  re- 
flected extreme  Soviet  sensitivity  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  their  test  range.  However,  in  the 
mid-1970s  the  Soviets  claimed  a  second  "cur- 
rent" ABM  test  range  at  Kamchatka  based 
on  the  presence  of  an  old  rader.  Paul  Nitze 
has  referred  to  this  negotiating  technique  as 
unworthy  of  bazaar  traders.  I  agree.  The 
U.S.  eventually  accepted  the  Soviet  claim  in 
1978  because  there  was  a  factual  basis  for  it. 
but  learned  from  this  example,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Moscow  Summit  negotiations 
on  the  Interim  Agreement,  that  explicit 
agreement  and  written  precision  is  impor- 
tant. The  SALT  II  documentation  reflects 
this  learning. 

SALT  I,  however,  did  not  have  this  benefit 
of  later-day  hindsight  Indicating  the  need 
for  precision  and  detailed  Agreed  State- 
ments and  Common  Understandings  reflect- 
ed in  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Some  of  the 
SALT  I  underlying  understandings  are  re- 
flected in  formal  plenary  statements,  others 
in  the  less  formal  mini-plenary  statements 
and  some  In  working  documents,  memoran- 
da of  conversations  ("memcons")  and  re- 
porting cables.  Agreement  was  resiched  ad 
referendum  in  one  or  more  working  groups, 
approved  by  the  two  delegations,  referred  to 
the  drafting  group,  to  the  interpreters,  etc. 
On  many  points  there  will  not  be  simple, 
clear  documentation.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
government  (but  not  the  Soviets)  has  lost 
most  of  Its  SALT  I  historical  memory. 

Some  interpretation  matters  were  in  1972, 
and  remain  today,  ambiguous  and  need  clar- 
ification. The  dividing  line  between  permit- 
ted "research"  and  prohibited  "develop" 
and  "test"  Is  not  clear,  nor  is  the  related 
metming  of  "component,"  in  the  broad  pro- 
hibitory context  of  banning  "exotic  sys- 
tems" under  Article  V(l).  There  is  no 
Agreed  Statement  on  either  issue.  The 
former  was  discussed  In  a  formal  statement 
delivered  by  Harold  Brown  and  a  general 
understanding,  although  not  a  fully  docu- 
mented record,  was  reached.  I  do  not  recall 
any  discussion  of  the  latter  with  the  Soviets. 


VII  \ 

The  SALT  delegation  remained  in  Helsin- 
ki until  agreement  on  open  points,  primarily 
the  Interim  Agreement,  was  reached  at  the 
Moscow  Summit.  When  the  delegation  re- 
turned to  Washington,  and  the  transmittal 
documents  and  Congressional  statements 
were  being  prepared  under  White  House 
control.  Henry  Kissinger  directed  that  all 
"understandings"  be  culled  from  the  negoti- 
ating record  and  made  public  to  refute  criti- 
cism of  secret  agreements.  This  was  the  der- 
ivation of  the  SALT  I  Common  Understand- 
ings. The  search  of  the  files  for  Com- 
mon. Understandings  limited.  It  did  not 
cover  all  the  myriad  of  agreed  understand- 
ings reached  in  less  formal  ways  during  the 
negotiations. 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  particularly  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  led  to  a 
much  fuller  public  record  on  many  of  the 
nuances.  Some  of  the  initial  testimony  of  of- 
ficials was  not  clear,  but  the  record  was  fre- 
quently supplemented.  This  includes  the 
statement  for  the  record  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  prepared  after 
inter-agency  review  of  reporting  cables,  on 
the  difference  between  research  and  devel- 
opment for  purposes  of  Article  V.  It  in- 
cludes explicit  confirmations  submitted  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  Under 
Secretary  for  DDR&E  John  Poster,  and 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  General 
Palmer,  all  to  Senator  Jackson,  that  devel- 
opment and  testing,  as  well  as  deployment, 
of  space-based  "exotic  systems"  were  pro- 
hibited. Senator  Jackson  (D.  Wash),  who 
was  a  sharp  critic  of  SALT  I  but  voted  in 
favor  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  understood  this 
point  clearly.  He  was  probably  the  most 
knowledgeable  Senator  on  the  Impact  of 
SALT  I  on  weapons  programs.  Finally.  Sen- 
ator James  Buckley  (R.  NY)  stated  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  August  3.  1972  that  he  op- 
posed the  ABM  Treaty  and  would  vote 
against  it  largely  because  of  this  prohibi- 
tion. He  said: 

"Thus  the  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  development,  test  or  deployment 
of  sea,  air  or  space  based  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems.  This  clause,  in  article  V  of 
the  ABM  treaty,  would  have  the  effect,  for 
example,  of  prohibiting  the  development 
and  testing  of  a  laser  type  system  based  in 
space  which  could  at  least  in  principle  pro- 
vide an  extremely  reliable  and  effective 
system  of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
The  technological  possibility  has  been  for- 
mally excluded  by  this  agreement." 

The  vote  in  favor  of  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  was  88-2. 

VIII 

I  resigned  from  government  in  June  1972 
after  the  transmittal  documents  had  been 
sent  to  Congress  and  before  the  hearings. 
While  I  later  served  at  HEW  as  General 
Counsel  and  at  HUD  as  Under  Secretary  be- 
tween 1973  and  1977.  I  have  had  no  official 
role  in  the  SALT  process  since  June  1972.  I 
left  behind  at  ACDA  two  complete  file  cabi 
nets  of  all  my  working  papers  which  I  have 
not  seen  since  1972.  I  understand  they  were 
later  sent  to  a  warehouse  by  ACDA  and  the 
files  cannot  now  be  located  although  copies 
of  some  documents,  including  at  least  the 
last  two  drafts  of  my  memoranda  analj-zing 
the  ABM  Treaty,  were  preserved  by  the  JCS 
and  perhaps  in  some  other  files. 

In  1972-73  while  in  private  practice,  I  co- 
edited  a  book  on  SALT  and  wrote  chapter  5 
on  "The  SALT  I  Agreements."  I  have  at- 
tached  to   this  statement   the  pages  from 


that  chapter  (Willrich  and  Rhinelander 
(editors),  SALT:  The  Moscow  Agreements 
and  Beyond  (Free  Press,  1974))  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  (Exhibit  D).  Pages  128-29  and  134 
are  directly  on  point  with  respect  to  "exotic 
systems."  They  summarize  my  immediate 
recollection  of  the  advice  I  gave  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  which  was  the  basis  for  the  Exec- 
utive position  l)efore,  during  and  after  the 
ratification  process.  Prior  to  publication  of 
the  book,  I  informally  cleared  my  chapter 
with  government  officials  to  ensure  both  ac- 
curacy and  non-disclosure  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation. 

Over  the  past  eight  years,  I  have  been  in- 
formally queried  on  various  issues  by  offi- 
cials at  the  JCS.  OSD.  State.  ACDA  and  the 
CIA.  One  question  in  the  late  1970s  was 
whether  there  were  any  deployment  limits 
on  fixed  land-based  "exotic  systems."  This 
question  had  been  reopened  in  OSD.  sharp- 
ly debated  with  JCS  supporting  the  tradi- 
tional U.S.  position,  and  then  correctly  re- 
solved. This  question  also  involved  Agreed 
Statement  D.  but  in  this  case  the  OSD  argu- 
ment was  that  there  were  no  deployment 
limits  under  Article  III  on  fixed  land-based 
"exotic  systems"  and  only  an  obligation  to 
discuss.  This  is  almost  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  "reinterpreta- 
tion"  which  now  claims  the  deployment 
limits  in  Agreed  Statement  D  prohibits  only 
deployment  of  systems  referred  to  in  Arti- 
cles III  and  V(l). 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  chal- 
lenge to  Article  V(l)  within  the  Executive 
arose  only  recently  although  the  Heritage 
Foundation  circulated  a  Backgrounder 
dated  April  4.  1985  rejecting  the  traditional 
interpretation.  A  footnote  stated  it  was  au- 
thored by  an  unnamed  government  official. 

This  past  spring  I  co-authored  with  Tom 
Longstreth  and  John  Pike  a  booklet  on  The 
Impact  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Programs  on  the  ABM  Treaty.  Na- 
tional Campaign  to  Save  the  ABM  Treaty 
(March  1985).  In  April.  I  testified  before 
this  Subconunittee  and  excerpts  from  my 
formal  statement  were  reprinted  in  Arms 
Control  Today  (May  1985).  In  July  I  pre- 
sented a  paper  at  a  SIPRI  conference  which 
sets  forth  my  most  recent  analyses  and  rec- 
ommendations. A  copy  of  the  latter,  as  re- 
vised in  August,  is  attached  as  Exhibit  E. 
These  documents  reflect  my  views  on  the 
correct  interpretations  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  basic  issues  raised  by  current  U.S.  and 
Soviet  BMD  programs. 

In  my  judgment,  the  FY85  Arms  Control 
Impact  Statement  prepared  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  correctly  states  the  agree- 
ment reached  with  the  Soviets  in  1971-72  on 
the  meaning  of  Article  V(l).  It  provides  (pp. 
251-52): 

"The  ABM  Treaty  bans  the  development, 
teasting  and  deployment  of  all  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components  that  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based  or  mobile  land-based. 
.  .  .  The  ABM  Treaty  prohibition  on  devel- 
opment, testing  and  deployment  of  space- 
based  ABM  systems,  or  components  for  such 
systems,  applies  to  directed  energy  technolo- 
gy (or  any  other  technology  used  for  this 
purpose.)  Thus,  when  such  directed  energy 
programs  enter  the  field  testing  phase  they 
become  constrained  by  these  ABM  Treaty 
obligations."  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  SDI  Report  to  Congress  (April  1985), 
especially  Appendix  B,  is  consistent  with 
this  statement. 

IX 

In  the  Soviet  parliamentary  ratification 
deliberations,  the  First  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Vastly  V.  Kuznetsov.  "on 


behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government."  gave  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  position  on  the  ABM  Treaty.  He 
said  that,  "The  sides  pledge  themselves  not 
to  create  or  develop  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents emplaced  in  the  sea,  the  air  or  space 
or  of  a  mobile  ground  type.  *  *  *"  He  pre- 
sented this  as  a  clear  obligation  of  the 
Treaty  as  a  whole.  (See  Pravda,  September 
30,  1972,  as  translated  in  FBIS,  Oct.  3.  1972). 

Based  on  my  review  of  available  docu- 
ments, the  Soviets  had  not  explicitly  tied 
this  interpretation  to  "exotic  systems"  in 
public  until  recently  although  their  state- 
ments implicitly  supported  this  as  the  only 
interpretation  of  the  entire  Treaty,  includ- 
ing Article  V(l).  However,  general  Secretary 
Gorbachev's  written  response  to  TIME 
states.  "In  our  view,  it  [SDI]  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  project  to  develop  a  new  ABM 
system  prohibited  under  the  Treaty  of  1972. 
See  TIME  (Sept.  9,  1985),  p.  24.  [Emphasis 
added.]  (See  also  Soviet  documents  printed 
in  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Technologies 
(OTA.  1985)  pp.  312-15.) 

Specific  Soviet  responses  to  the  US  "rein- 
terpretation"  which  was  made  first  on  tele- 
vision and  then  repeated  in  the  press  are 
contained  in  F^IS  on  October  9  and  10. 
They  include  the  translation  of  a  TASS 
commentary  and  an  English-language  TASS 
article.  The  former,  as  translated  by  FBIS, 
includes: 

"According  to  the  CBS  television  compa- 
ny, one  of  the  latest  administration  reports 
contains  the  conclusion'  that  the  antimis- 
sile defense  treaty,  which  strictly  restricts 
the  development  [sozdaniye]  of  antimissiles, 
allegedly  does  not  restrict  the  development 
[razrabotkal  and  testing  of  "exotic"  types  of 
weapons— Laser  and  beam  weapons— at  all. 
It  is  quite  clear  which  way  such  "interpret- 
ers" are  taking  the  matter.  Having  just  the 
other  day  tested  land-based  laser  installa- 
tions, the  United  States  is  now  planning  to 
site  a  laser  weapon  on  board  a  space-craft 
and  test  it  directly  in  space. 

"'It  would  evidentally  not  be  inappropriate 
to  remind  some  people  in  Washington  yet 
again  that  the  antimissile  defense  treaty 
(Article  5)  prohibits  both  the  development 
[sozadanieyl  and  testing  of  space-based 
antimissile  defense  systems  or  components. 
The  treaty  provisions  relate  to  any  systems 
designed,  as  defined  by  Article  2.  for  fight- 
ing against  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or 
their  elements  on  flight  trajectories.  Since 
the  antimissile  defense  components  being 
created  within  the  "star  wars"  program  are 
designed  for  precisely  this  purpose,  that  is 
are  intended  to  replace  the  antimissiles 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  (or  to  act  together 
with  antimissiles),  all  provisions  of  the 
treaty  relate  to  these,  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  "exotlcness"  of  their  principles  of 
operation.  It  Is  high  time  the  Irresponsible 
"interpreters"  (tolkovaterlll  from  Washing- 
ton gave  up  their  useless  and  dangerous  oc- 
cupation, listened  to  the  voice  of  the  world 
public,  which  they  are  trying  to  delude,  and 
directed  their  efforts  to  positive  goals.  And 
they  do  have  something  to  think  over:  The 
set  of  Soviet  Initiatives  offers  broad  scope 
for  constructivism." 

Finally.  Marshal  Sergei  Akhormeyev.  the 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff,  made 
lengthy  comments  in  an  article  in  Pravda. 
He  said  the  ABM  Treaty  "unambiguously 
bans"  the  development,  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  space-based  ABM  systems.  See  New 
York  Times,  October  19,  1985  (Exhibit  F). 
Marshall  Akhromeyev  explictly  confirms 
the  historic  U.S.  position  of  the  ban  on 
space-based  "exotic  systems."  The  Subcom- 


mittee should  obtain  the  full  FBIS  transla- 
tion of  these  comments  as  soon  as  they  are 
available  and  include  them  in  the  record  of 
these  hearings. 

The  Administration's  justification  for  its 
"reinterpretation"  is  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  be  held  to  comply  with  the  historic 
U.S.  position.  Instead  of  reinterpretatlng 
the  clear  text  of  tiie  1972  Treaty  based  on  a 
selective  review  of  the  classified  U.S.  negoti- 
ating records,  the  better  approach  would 
have  been  to  ask  the  Soviet  negotiators  in 
private  in  Geneva  (and  specifically  Ambas- 
sador Karpov  who  had  a  crucial  role  on  this 
issue  at  SALT  I)  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  that  Article  V(l)  bans  the  de- 
velopments, testing  and  deployment  of 
"exotic  systems."  If  the  private  Soviet  re- 
sponse had  been  "no."  then  the  Administra- 
tion's "reinterpretation"  would  have  been 
justified. 

If  the  private  Soviet  response  In  Geneva 
were  "'yes,"  as  one  would  expect  from  their 
public  statements  since  1972,  then  the  Octo- 
ber 6  "reinterpretation"  and  the  Octol)er  13 
recanting  by  the  Administration  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  Agreed  Statements  on 
the  basic  points  could  have  been  quickly  ne- 
gotiated if  deemed  necessary  for  clarity. 

If  a  private  but  positive  Soviet  response  In 
Geneva  were  now  rejected  by  the  U.S.  as 
"loo  late"  because  the  U.S.  wanted  to  keep 
open  the  option  of  reasserting  its  "reinter- 
pretation," then  the  OSD  motive  behind  the 
initial  change  in  U.S.  position— to  erode  Im- 
mediately and  eventually  destroy  the  ABM 
Treaty— would  be  clear. 

X 

As  I  have  testified,  written  and  spoken  in 
various  forums  in  the  past  two  years,  the 
challenge  now  Is  to  strengthen  the  ABM 
Treaty  through  specific,  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble Agreed  Statements  and  Common  Under- 
standings. Six  former  Secretaries  of  Defense 
endorsed  the  importance  of  the  Treaty  and 
the  need  to  strengthen  it  before  this  contro- 
versy broke  (see  Exhibit  G). 

Of  course  the  Soviets  must  become  re- 
sponsive on  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  which 
appears  to  be  a  clear  violation.  The  booklet 
I  co-authored  this  spring  contains  a  series  of 
specific  recommendations  (see  Exhibit  H) 
which  were  intended  to  start  a  constructive 
process  consistent  with  Secretary  Shultz's 
stated  goal  of  reversing  the  erosion  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  approaches 
for  three  Agreed  Statements  based  upon, 
and  entirely  consistent  with,  my  recollection 
of  the  SALT  I  negotiating  record  which 
would  clarify  the  overall  scope  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  particularly  Article  V(  1 ): 

(1)  First  Agreed  Statement  to  Article 
IKl).  As  used  in  this  Treaty.  "AMB  sys- 
tems."   "ABM    systems    or    components." 

"ABM  systems  and  components  "  and  "ABM 
systems  or  their  components'"  include  ABM 
interceptor  missiles.  ABM  launchers,  find 
ABM  radars  as  defined  in  Article  IKl)  and 
any  devices  based  on  other  physical  princi- 
ples which  are  capable  of  substituting  for  or 
performing  the  functions  of  ABM  intercep- 
tor missiles,  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars. 

(2)  First  Agreed  Statement  to  Article  V(l). 
Article  V(l)  applies  to  ABM  components 
and  any  devices  based  on  other  physical 
principles  which  are  capable  of  substituting 
for  or  performing  the  functions  of  ABM 
components,  any  of  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based  or  mobile  land-based. 

(3)  Second  Agreed  Statement  to  Article 
V(l).    As   used   in   Article   V(l),    "develop" 
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refers  to  that  stage  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment cycle  at  which  field  testing,  ob- 
servable by  national  technical  means,  is  ini- 
tiated on  ABM  components  or  on  any  de- 
vices which  are  capable  of  substituting  for 
or  performing  the  functions  of  ABM  compo- 
nents. 

The  third  suggestion  Is  obviously  Incom- 
plete. It  points  out  the  compelling  need  to 
begin  the  difficult  process  of  resolving  some 
of  the  ambiguities  inherent  In  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion (SCC)  was  established  with  this  as  one 
of  its  assigned  taslcs.  The  SCC  has  been  un- 
derutilized. The  SCC  could  easily,  and 
quickly,  also  review  and  revise  Agreed  State- 
ment D  to  miJie  its  intended  mesining  clear- 
er. A  starter  in  replacing  Agreed  Statement 
D  could  l>e: 

Hrst  Agreed  Statement  to  Article  III.  Ar- 
ticle III  prohibits  the  deployment  of  fixed 
land-based  devices  based  on  other  physical 
principles  which  are  capable  of  substituting 
for  or  performing  the  functions  of  fixed 
land-bhsed  ABM  systems  or  component;  as 
defined  in  Article  IKl). 

First  Agreed  Statement  to  Article  IV. 
Fixed  land-based  devices  based  on  other 
physical  principles  which  are  capable  of 
substituting  for  or  performing  the  functions 
of  ABM  components  as  defined  in  Article 
IKl)  may  t)e  developed  and  tested  at  ABM 
test  ranges  described  in  Article  IV. 

First  Agreed  SUtement  to  Article  XIV(l). 
Any  obligation  in  this  Treaty  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  accordance  with  Article  XIII  and 
an  amendment  adopted  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIV. 

The  six  suggested  Agreed  Statements  do 
not  even  touch  on  the  question  of  distin- 
guishing a  "component,"  or  device  capable 
of  substituting  for  or  performing  the  func- 
tion of  a  component,  from  a  "subcompo- 
nent." assembly,  adjunct,  etc.,  or  the  equal- 
ly difficult  question  of  distinguishing  ABM- 
related  space-based  sensors  from  space- 
based  sensors  for  early  warning  or  for  other 
purposes.  Counting  rules,  presumptions,  tmd 
ad  hoc  approaches  will  all  be  necessary. 
These  challenges  will  t>e  truly  difficult  even 
with  the  best  of  Intents. 

Before  constructive  steps  can  start,  how- 
ever, and  assuming  the  Soviets  are  prepared 
to  negotiate  and  not  Just  posture,  the  Presi- 
dent should  publicly  repudiate  the  legal 
advice  he  has  recently  received  from  his  ad- 
visors on  a  narrow  scope  of  Article  V(  1 )  and 
other  critical  Articles  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Congress  could  contribute  to  this  result  by 
approving  an  tmiendment  to  the  pending 
DOD  appropriations  bill  which  limits  fund 
expenditures  to  the  legal  standard  in  the 
FY85  Arms  Control  Imp8u;t  Statement.  This 
would  t>e  a  positive  step  as  negotiations  con- 
tinue with  the  Soviets  prior  to  the  Summit. 

This  whole  sorry  business  could  lead  to  a 
constructive  ending  if  the  U.S.  and  Soviets 
were  to  agree  privately  In  Geneva,  before,  at 
or  after  the  Summit,  on  Agreed  Statements 
along  the  lines  that  I  have  suggested.  These 
should  be  only  the  first  of  many  steps 
needed  to  avoid  further  erosion  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972. 

Treaty    Between   the   Unites   States    or 
America  and  the  Union  or  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  on  the  Limitation  or  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems 
Signed  at  Moscow  May  26.  1972 
Ratification  advised  by  U.S.  Senate  August 

3.  1972 
Ratified   by    U.S.    President  September   30, 
1972 


Proclaimed    by    U.S.    President    October    3. 

1972 
Instruments  of  ratification  exchanged  Octo- 
ber 3.  1972 
Entered  into  force  October  3.  1972 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  uf  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties, 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  nuclear 
war  would  have  devastating  consequences 
for  all  mankind. 

Considering  that  effective  measures  to 
limit  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  would  be 
a  sut>stantial  factor  in  curbing  the  race  in 
strategic  offensive  arms  and  would  lead  to  a 
decrease  in  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  war  In- 
volving nuclear  weapons. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  the  lim- 
itation of  anti-ballistic  missiles  sysiems,  as 
well  as  certain  agreed  measures  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms, 
would  contribute  to  the  creation  of  more  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  further  negotiations 
on  limiting  strategic  arms. 

Mindful  of  their  obligations  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-ProUferatlon 
of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Declaring  their  Intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  take  effective 
measures  toward  reductions  in  strategic 
arms,  nuclear  disarmament,  and  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  relaxation  of 
international  tension  and  the  strengthening 
of  trust  between  States, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

1.  Each  party  undertakes  to  limit  anti-bal- 
listic missile  (ABM)  systems  and  to  adopt 
other  measures  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Treaty. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory 
of  Its  country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense,  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems for  defense  of  an  individual  region 
except  as  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  this 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE  II 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM 
system  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight  tra- 
jectory, currently  consisting  of: 

(a)  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  which  are 
interceptor  missiles  constructed  and  de- 
ployed for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested 
In  an  ABM  mode: 

(b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers 
constructed  and  deployed  for  launching 
ABM  interceptor  missiles;  and 

(c)  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or 
of  a  type  tested  In  an  ABM  mode. 

2.  The  ABM  system  components  listed  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article  Include  those 
which  are: 

(a)  operational: 

(b)  under  construction; 

(c)  undergoing  testing; 

(d)  undergoing  overhaul,  repair  or  conver- 
sion; or 

(e)  mothballed. 

ARTICLE  III 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  or  their  componenus  except 
that: 

(a)  within  one  ABM  system  deployment 
area  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  kilometers  and  centered  on  the  Party's 
national  capital,  a  party  may  deploy:  (1)  no 
more  than  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  and 
no  more  than  one  hundred  ABM  interceptor 


missiles  at  launch  sites,  and  (2)  ABM  radars 
within  no  more  than  six  ABM  radar  com- 
plexes, the  area  of  each  complex  lieing  cir- 
cular and  having  a  diameter  of  no  more 
than  three  kilometers;  and 

(b)  within  one  ABM  system  deployment 
area  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  kilometers  and  containing  ICBM  silo 
launchers,  a  Party  may  deploy:  ( 1 )  no  more 
than  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  and  no 
more  than  one  hundred  ABM  interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites,  (2)  two  large 
phased-array  ABM  radars  comparable  in  po- 
tential to  corresponding  ABM  radars  op>er- 
atlonal  or  under  construction  on  the  date  of 
signature  of  the  Treaty  in  an  ABM  system 
deployment  area  containing  ICBM  silo 
launchers,  and  (3)  no  more  than  eighteen 
ABM  radars  each  having  a  potential  less 
than  the  potential  of  the  smaller  of  the 
above-mentioned  two  large  phased-array 
ABM  radars. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  limitations  provided  for  In  Article  III 
shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  used  for  development  or  test- 
ing, and  located  within  current  or  addition- 
ally agreed  test  ranges.  Each  Party  may 
have  no  more  than  a  total  of  fifteen  ABM 
launchers  at  test  ranges. 

ARTICLE  V 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launch- 
ing more  than  one  ABM  Interceptor  missile 
at  a  time  from  each  launcher,  not  to  modify 
deployed  launchers  to  provide  them  with 
such  a  capability,  not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  automatic  or  semi-automatic  or 
other  similar  systems  for  rapid  reload  of 
ABM  launchers. 

ARTICLE  VI 

To  enhance  assurance  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  limitations  on  ABM  systems  and 
their  components  provided  by  the  Treaty, 
each  Party  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  give  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars,  other  than  ABM  Interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars,  capa- 
bilities to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  their  elements  In  flight  trajectory,  and 
not  to  test  them  in  an  ABM  mode,  and 

(b)  not  to  deploy  in  the  future  radars  for 
early  warning  of  strategic  ballistic  missile 
attack  except  at  locations  along  the  periph- 
ery of  its  national  territory  and  oriented 
outward. 

ARTICLE  VII 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
modernization  and  replacement  of  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  may  be  carried 
out. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

ABM  systems  or  their  components  in 
excess  of  the  numbers  or  outside  the  areas 
specified  in  this  Treaty,  as  well  as  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty,  shall  be  destroyed  or  dismantled 
under  agreed  procedures  within  the  shortest 
possible  agreed  period  of  time. 

ARTICLE  IX 

To  assure  the  viability  and  effectiveness 
of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  undertakes  not  to 
transfer  to  other  States,  and  not  to  deploy 
outside  Its  national  territory,  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  limited  by  this  Treaty. 


ARTICLE  X 

E^ch  Party  undertakes  not  to  assume  any 
international  obligations  which  would  con- 
flict with  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  XI 

The  Parties  undertake  to  continue  active 
negotiations  for  limitations  on  strategic  of- 
fensive arms. 

ARTICLE  XII 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  assurance 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  shall  use  national  tech- 
nical means  of  vertlfication  at  its  disposal  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  generally  recog- 
nized principles  of  international  law. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  interfere 
with  the  national  technical  means  of  verifi- 
cation of  the  other  Party  operating  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  delib- 
erate concealment  measures  which  impede 
verification  by  national  technical  means  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty.  This  obligation  shall  not  require 
changes  in  current  construction,  assembly, 
conversion,  or  overhaul  practices. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
the  Parties  shall  establish  promptly  a 
Standing  Consultative  Commission,  within 
the  framework  of  which  they  will: 

(a)  consider  questions  concerning  compli- 
ance with  the  obligations  assumed  and  re- 
lated situations  which  may  be  considered 
ambiguous; 

<b)  provide  on  a  voluntary  basis  such  in- 
formation as  either  Party  considers  neces- 
sary to  assure  confidence  in  compliance 
with  the  obligations  assumed; 

(c)  consider  questions  involving  unintend- 
ed interference  with  national  technical 
means  of  verification; 

(d)  consider  possible  changes  In  the  strate- 
gic situation  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(e)  agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for 
destruction  or  dismantling  of  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  in  cases  provided  for  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(f)  consider,  as  appropriate,  possible  pro- 
posals for  further  increasing  the  viability  of 
this  Treaty;  including  proposals  for  amend- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty; 

(g)  consider,  as  appropriate,  proposals  for 
further  measures  aimed  at  limiting  strategic 
arms. 

2.  The  Parties  through  consultation  shall 
establish,  and  may  amend  as  appropriate. 
Regulations  for  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  governing  procedures,  composi- 
tion and  other  relevant  matters. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

1.  Each  Party  may  propose  amendments 
to  this  Treaty.  Agreed  amendments  shall 
enter  into  force  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures governing  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty. 

2.  Five  years  after  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  and  at  five-year  Intervals  thereafter, 
the  Parties  shall  together  conduct  a  review 
of  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  XV 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

2.  Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  Its  na- 
tional sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardl2ied  Its 
supreme  interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of  Its 


decision  to  the  other  Party  six  months  prior 
to  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty.  Such  notice 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  extraordi- 
nary events  the  notifying  Party  regards  as 
having  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
procedures  of  each  Party.  The  Treaty  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  Instruments  of  ratification. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  pursu- 
ant to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  May  26.  1972.  in  two 
copies,  each  in  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: L.I.  Brezhnev.  General  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU. 

Agreed  Statements.  Common  Understand- 
ings, AND  Unilateral  Statements  Regard- 
ing THE  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  or 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  Limi- 
tation OF  Anti-Ballistic  Missiles 

1 .  agreed  statements 
The  document  set  forth  below  was  agreed 
upon  and  initiated  by  the  Heads  of  the  Del- 
egations on  May   26.   1972  (letter  designa- 
tions added): 

agreed  statements  regarding  the  treaty  be- 
tween THE  united  states  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  UNION  or  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 
ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ANTI-BALLISTIC  MIS- 
SILE SYSTEMS 

lA] 

The  Parlies  understand  that,  in  addition 
to  the  ABM  radars  which  may  be  deployed 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (a)  of  Ar- 
ticle III  of  the  Treaty,  those  non-phased- 
array  ABM  radars  operational  on  the  date 
of  signature  of  the  Treaty  within  the  ABM 
system  deployment  area  for  defense  of  the 
national  capital  may  be  retained. 

[B] 

The  Parties  understand  that  the  potential 
(the  product  of  mean  emitted  power  In 
watts  and  antenna  area  in  square  meters)  of 
the  smaller  of  the  two  large  phased-array 
ABM  radars  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (b) 
of  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  is  considered  for 
purposes  of  the  Treaty  to  three  million. 

[C] 
The  Parties  understand  that  the  center  of 
the  ABM  system  deployment  area  centered 
on  the  national  capital  and  the  center  of 
the  ABM  system  deployment  area  contain- 
ing ICBM  silo  launchers  for  each  Party 
shall  be  separated  by  no  less  than  thlrteei. 
hundred  kilometers. 

[D] 
In  order  to  Insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that  In  the 
event  ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical 
principles  and  including  components  capa- 
ble of  substituting  for  ABM  Interceptor  mis- 
siles. ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars  are 
created  in  the  future,  specific  limitations  on 
such  systems  and  their  components  would 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIII  and  agreement  in  accordance 
with  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty. 


[E] 


The  Parties  understand  that  Article  V  of 
the  Treaty  includes  obligations  not  to  devel- 
op, test  or  deploy  ABM  interceptor  missiles 
for  the  delivery  by  each  ABM  Interceptor 
missile  of  more  than  one  independently 
guided  warhead. 

[F] 

The  Parties  agree  not  to  deploy  phased- 
array  radars  having  potential  (the  product 
of  mean  emitted  power  in  watts  and  anten- 
na area  in  square  meters)  exceeding  three 
million,  except  as  provided  for  In  Articles 
III.  IV  and  VI  of  the  Treaty,  or  except  for 
the  purposes  of  tracking  objects  In  outer 
space  or  for  use  as  national  technical  means 
of  verification. 

tG] 

The  Parties  understand  that  Article  IX  of 
the  Treaty  Includes  the  obligation  of  the  US 
and  the  USSR  not  to  provide  to  other 
States  technical  descriptions  or  blue  prints 
specially  worked  out  for  the  construction  of 
ABM  systems  and  their  components  limited 
by  the  Treaty. 

2.  COMMON  UNDERSTANDINGS 

Common  understanding  of  the  Parties  on 
the  following  matters  was  reached  during 
the  negotiations: 

A.  Location  of  ICBM  defenses 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following 
statement  on  May  26.  1972: 

Article  III  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides  for 
each  side  one  ABM  system  deployment  area 
centered  on  its  national  capital  and  one 
ABM  system  deployment  area  containing 
ICBM  silo  launchers.  The  two  sides  have 
registered  agreement  on  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  Parties  understand  that  the 
center  of  the  ABM  system  deployment  area 
centered  on  the  national  capital  and  the 
center  of  the  ABM  system  deployment  area 
containing  ICBM  silo  launchers  for  each 
Party  shall  be  separated  by  no  less  than 
thirteen  hundred  kilometers."  In  this  con- 
nection, the  U.S.  side  notes  that  Its  ABM 
system  deployment  area  for  defense  of 
ICBM  silo  launchers,  located  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  will  be  centered  In  the 
Grand  Forks  ICBM  silo  launcher  deploy- 
ment area.  (See  Agreed  Statement  [01.) 
B.  ABM  test  ranges 

The  U.S.  Delegation  made  the  following 
sUtement  on  April  26.  1972: 

Article  IV  of  the  ABM  Treaty  provides 
that  "the  limitations  provided  for  in  Article 
III  shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
components  used  for  development  or  test- 
ing, and  located  within  current  or  addition- 
ally agreed  test  ranges."  We  believe  It  would 
be  useful  to  assure  that  there  is  no  misun- 
derstanding as  to  current  ABM  t«8t  ranges. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  ABM  test 
ranges  encompass  the  area  within  which 
ABM  components  are  located  for  test  pur- 
poses. The  current  U.S.  ABM  test  ranges  are 
at  White  Sands,  New  Mexico,  and  at  Kwaja- 
leln  Atoll,  and  the  current  Soviet  ABM  test 
range  Is  near  Sary  Shagan  in  Kazakhstan. 
We  consider  that  non-phased  array  radars 
of  types  used  for  range  safety  or  instrumen- 
tation purposes  may  be  located  outside  of 
ABM  test  ranges.  We  interpret  the  refer- 
ence in  Article  IV  to  additionally  agreed 
test  ranges"  to  mean  that  ABM  components 
will  not  t>e  located  at  any  other  test  ranges 
without  prior  agreement  between  our  Gov- 
emmenu  that  there  will  be  such  additional 
ABM  test  ranges. 

On  May  5.  1972.  the  Soviet  Delegation 
stated   that   there   was  a  common  under- 
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standing  on  what  ABM  lest  ranges  were, 
that  the  use  of  the  types  of  non-ABM 
radars  for  range  safety  or  Instrumentation 
was  not  limited  under  the  Treaty,  that  the 
reference  in  Article  IV  to  "additionally 
agreed"  test  ranges  was  sufficiently  clear, 
and  that  national  means  permitted  identify- 
ing current  test  ranges. 

C.  Mobile  ABM  systems 

On  Janutu-y  29.  1972.  the  U.S.  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

Article  V(l)  of  the  Joint  Draft  Text  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  includes  an  undertaking  not  to 
develop,  test,  or  deploy  mobile  land-based 
ABM  systems  and  their  components.  On 
May  5.  1971.  the  U.S.  side  indicated  that,  in 
its  view,  a  prohibition  on  deployment  of 
mobile  ABM  systems  and  components  would 
rule  out  the  deployment  of  ABM  launchers 
and  radars  which  were  not  permanent  fixed 
types.  At  that  time,  we  asked  for  the  Soviet 
view  of  this  interpretation.  Does  the  Soviet 
side  agree  with  the  U.S.  side's  interpretation 
put  forward  on  May  5.  1971? 

On  April  13.  1972,  The  Soviet  Delegation 
said  there  is  a  general  common  understand- 
ing on  this  matter. 

D.  Standing  consultative  commission 

Ambassador  Smith  made  the  following 
statement  on  May  22.  1972: 

The  United  States  proposes  that  the  sides 
agree  that,  with  regard  to  initial  implemen- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty's  Article  XIII  on 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCO  and  of  the  consultation  Articles  to 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  offensive  arms 
and  the  Accidents  Agreement.'  agreement 
establishing  the  SCC  will  be  worked  out 
early  in  the  follow-on  SALT  negotiations: 
until  that  is  completed,  the  following  ar- 
rangements will  prevail:  when  SALT  Is  In 
session,  any  consultation  desired  by  either 
side  under  these  Articles  can  be  carried  out 
by  the  two  SALT  Delegations;  when  SALT 
is  not  in  session,  ad  hoc  arrangements  for 
any  desired  consultations  under  these  Arti- 
cles may  be  made  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. 

Minister  Semenov  replied  that,  on  an  ad 
referendum  basis,  he  could  agree  that  the 
U.S.  statement  corresponded  to  the  Soviet 
understanding. 

E.  Standstill 

On  May  6.  1972.  Minister  Semenov  made 
the  following  statement: 

In  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of 
the  U.S.  side,  the  Soviet  Delegation  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  the  two 
sides  will  in  fact  observe  the  obligations  of 
both  the  Interim  Agreement  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  beginning  from  the  date  of  signature 
of  these  two  documents. 

In  reply,  the  U.S.  Delegation  made  the 
following  statement  on  May  20,  1972: 

The  U.S.  agrees  in  principle  with  the 
Soviet  statement  made  on  May  6  concerning 
observance  of  obligations  beginning  from 
date  of  signature  but  we  would  like  to  make 
clear  our  understanding  that  this  means 
that,  pending  ratification  and  acceptance, 
neither  side  would  take  any  action  prohibit- 
ed by  the  agreements  after  they  had  en- 
tered into  force.  This  understanding  would 
continue  to  apply  in  the  absence  of  notifica- 
tion by  either  signatory  of  Its  Intention  not 
to  proceed  with  ratification  or  approval. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  indicated  agree- 
ment with  the  U.S.  statement. 


'  See  Article  7  of  Agreement  to  Reduce  the  Risk 
of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  signed  Sept.  30.  1971. 


3.  UNILATKRAL  STATEMENTS 

The      following      noteworthy      unilateral 
statements  were  made  during  the  negotia- 
tions by  the  United  States  Delegation: 
A.  Withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty 

On  May  9.  1972,  Ambassador  Smith  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  U.S.  Delegation  has  stressed  the  Im- 
portance U.S.  Government  attaches  to 
achieving  agreement  on  more  complete  limi- 
tations on  Strategic  offensive  arms,  follow- 
ing agreement  on  an  ABM  Treaty  and  on  an 
Interim  Agreement  on  certain  measures 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic 
offensive  arms.  The  U.S.  Delegation  believes 
that  an  objective  of  the  follow-on  negotia- 
tions should  be  to  constrain  and  reduce  on  a 
long-term  basis  threats  to  the  survivability 
of  our  respective  strategic  retaliatory  forces. 
The  USSR  Delegation  has  also  indicated 
that  the  objectives  of  SALT  would  remain 
unfulfilled  without  the  achievement  of  an 
agreement  providing  for  more  complete  lim- 
itations on  strategic  offensive  arms.  Both 
sides  recognize  that  the  initial  agreement 
would  be  steps  toward  the  achievement  of 
more  complete  limitations  on  strategic 
arms.  If  an  agreement  providing  for  more 
complete  strategic  offensive  arms  limita- 
tions were  not  achieved  within  five  years. 
U.S.  supreme  interests  could  be  jeopardized. 
Should  that  occur,  it  would  constitute  a 
basis  for  withdrawal  for  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  U.S.  does  not  wish  to  see  such  a  situa- 
tion occur,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  USSR 
does.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  prevent  such  a 
situation  that  we  emphasize  the  importance 
the  U.S.  Government  attaches  to  achieve- 
ment of  more  complete  limitations  on  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms.  The  U.S.  Executive  will 
inform  the  Congress,  in  connection  with 
Congressional  consideration  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement,  of  this 
statement  of  the  U.S.  position. 

B.  Tested  in  ABM  mode 

On  April  7.  1972.  the  U.S.  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

Article  II  of  the  Joint  Text  Draft  uses  the 
term  "tested  in  an  ABM  mode.  "  in  defining 
ABM  components,  and  Article  VI  includes 
certain  obligations  concerning  such  testing. 
We  believe  that  the  sides  should  have  a 
common  understanding  of  this  phase.  First, 
we  would  note  that  the  testing  provisioru  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  are  intended  to  apply  to 
testing  which  occurs  after  the  date  of  signa- 
ture of  the  Treaty,  and  not  to  any  testing 
which  may  have  occurred  In  the  past.  Next, 
we  would  amplify  the  remarks  we  have 
made  on  this  subject  during  the  previous 
Helsinki  phase  by  setting  forth  the  objec- 
tives which  govern  the  U.S.  view  on  the  sub- 
ject, namely,  while  prohibiting  testing  of 
non-ABM  components  for  ABM  purposes: 
not  to  prevent  testing  of  ABM  components, 
and  not  to  prevent  testing  of  non-ABM  com- 
ponents for  non-ABM  purposes.  To  clarify 
our  Interpretation  of  "tested  In  an  ABM 
mode."  we  note  that  we  would  consider  a 
launcher,  missile  or  radar  to  be  "tested  In 
an  ABM  mode"  If,  for  example,  any  of  the 
following  events  occur:  ( 1 )  a  launcher  is 
used  to  launch  an  ABM  interceptor  missile. 
(2)  an  interceptor  missile  is  flight  tested 
against  a  target  vehicle  which  has  a  flight 
trajectory  with  characteristics  of  a  strategic 
ballistic  missile  flight  trajectory,  or  is  flight 
tested  In  conjunction  with  the  test  of  an 
ABM  Interceptor  missile  or  an  ABM  radar 
at  the  same  test  range,  or  Is  flight  tested  to 
an  altitude  Inconsistent  with  Interception  of 
targets  against  which  air  defenses  are  de- 
ployed, (3>  a  radar  makes  measurements  on 


a  cooperative  target  vehicle  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  in  item  (2)  above  during  the  re- 
entry portion  of  its  trajectory  or  makes 
measurements  in  conjunction  with  the  test 
of  an  ABM  interceptor  missile  or  an  ABM 
radar  at  the  same  test  range.  Radars  used 
for  purposes  such  as  range  safety  or  instru- 
mentation would  be  exempt  from  applica- 
tion of  these  criteria. 

C.  No-transfer  article  of  ABM  Treaty 
On   April    18.    1972.   the   U.S.   Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

In  regard  to  this  Article  [IX].  I  have  a 
brief  and  I  believe  self-explanatory  state- 
ment to  make.  The  U.S.  side  wishes  to  make 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  this  Article  do 
not  set  a  precedent  for  whatever  provision 
may  be  considered  for  a  Treaty  on  Limiting 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms.  The  question  of 
transfer  of  strategic  offensive  arms  Is  a  far 
more  complex  issue,  which  may  require  a 
different  solution. 

D.  No  increase  in  defense  of  early  warning 
radars 

On  July  28.  1970.  the  U.S.  Delegation 
made  the  following  statement: 

Since  Hen  House  radars  tSoviet  Ballistic 
missile  early  warning  radars]  can  detect  and 
track  ballistic  missile  warheads  at  great  dis- 
tances, they  have  a  significant  ABM  poten- 
tial. Accordingly,  the  U.S.  would  regard  any 
Increase  in  the  defenses  of  such  radars  by 
surface-to-air  missiles  as  inconsistent  with 
an  agreement. 

White  Hoose  Revises  Interpretation  or 
ABM  Treaty 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

The  Reagan  administration,  reversing  the 
legal  Interpretation  of  previous  administra- 
tions and  some  of  its  own  past  statements, 
has  denied  that  testing  and  development 
except  antlballlstic  missile  systems  such  as 
these  in  the  "Star  Wars"  program  are  per- 
mitted under  the  1972  ABM  treaty. 

The  administration's  new  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  was  confirmed  yesterday  by  a 
senior  White  House  official  who  briefed  re- 
porters on  U.S.  objections  to  the  recent 
Soviet  offer  of  a  50  percent  cut  In  certain  of- 
fensive missiles  in  return  for  a  ban  on  Rea- 
gan's Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  or  Star 
Wars.  The  Soviet  offer  was  described  in  the 
briefing  as  'a  place  to  start"  but  In  Its 
present  form  one-sided  and  threatening  to 
U.S.  security. 

White  House  national  security  affairs  ad- 
viser Robert  C.  McFarlane  volunteered  a 
new  Interpretation  of  the  13-year-old  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  treaty  in  a  television  pro- 
gram Sunday.  Yesterday  the  senior  White 
House  official,  who  cannot  be  Identified 
under  the  ground  rules  of  the  news  briefing, 
confirmed  that  McParlane's  televised  re- 
marks reflected  what  is  now  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  admlnisi  ration. 

Retired  ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  of  the  ABM  treaty,  said  the 
administration's  interpretation  "makes  a 
dead  letter"  of  the  treaty.  Smith  said  he  be- 
lieves it  would  make  possible  almost  unlim- 
ited testing  and  development  under  Star 
Wars,  and  probably  also  actual  "building"  of 
the  space-based  antimissile  system  "as  long 
as  you  did  not  deploy  " 

Administration  sources  said  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  had  been  under  dis- 
cussion suid.  at  times,  Intense  debate  since 
last  summer  within  the  administration's 
Senior  Arms  Control  Group,  or  SAC-G. 

The  administration  was  moving  in  the  di- 
rection  indicated  by   McFarlane  in  recent 
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weeks— though  not  to  the  point  of  claiming 
the  treaty  "authorized  and  approved"  the 
testing,  which  were  the  words  McFarlane 
used  Sunday.  In  administration  discussions, 
sources  said,  the  issue  was  whether  the 
treaty  could  be  interpreted  as  permitting 
such  activities.  A  final  decision  was  "not 
completely  clear"  even  after  McFarlane 
made  his  remarks  on  "'Meet  the  Press."  an 
official  said. 

One  official  said  the  still-secret  negotiat- 
ing record  of  the  ABM  treaty  is  "ambigu- 
ous" on  the  point  In  question  and  subject  to 
"a  well  justified  disagreement"  within  the 
government.  However,  this  view  is  disputed 
by  Smith  and  John  Rhinelander.  legal  coun- 
sel to  the  U.S.  delegation  that  negotiated 
the  ABM  treaty. 

The  nub  of  the  issue  is  whether  an 
"agreed  statement  D"  between  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  delegations  at  the  time  of  the  treaty 
signing  on  May  26.  1972.  gives  a  broad  ex- 
emption from  the  restrictions  of  the  treaty 
for  future  types  of  ABM  systems  "based  on 
other  physical  principles"  such  as  lasers  and 
directed-energy  weapons.  Many  elements  of 
the  administration's  Star  Wars  research 
program  are  based  on  such  exotic  technolo- 
gy 

The  purpose  of  agreed  statement  D.  it 
said,  was  "to  insure  fulfillment  of  the  obli- 
gation not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  except  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  treaty."  which  originally  allowed 
bolh  countries  to  maintain  two  conventional 
ABM  systems,  based  on  antimissile  missile.*:. 

The  agreed  statement  said  that  if  new- 
ABM  systems  "based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples" are  created  in  the  future,  "specific 
limitations  on  such  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents would  be  subject  to  discussion  .  .  . 
and  agreement  in  accordance  with  Article 
XIV  of  the  treaty"— the  article  explaining 
how  the  treaty  could  be  formally  amended. 

Until  the  administration's  recent  change 
of  mind,  that  had  been  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  testing  and  development  of  exotic  tech- 
nologies were  not  legal,  except  possibly  for 
new  versions  of  fixed,  land-based  systems 
that  the  treaty  allowed.  Article  V  of  the 
treaty  formally  precluded  any  testing  or  de- 
ployment of  "ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based 
or  mobile  land-based." 

Previously  the  administration's  plans  for 
tests  of  elements  of  Star  Wars  have  been 
justified  as  complying  with  the  ABM  treaty 
on  completely  different  grounds:  that  these 
projects  were  of  such  low  quality,  power  or 
reliability  that  they  did  not  qualify  as  "com- 
ponents" of  an  ABM  system,  or  that  they 
could  be  modified  so  as  not  to  appear  to  be 
part  of  an  illegal  system. 

Smith  and  Rhinelander  said  it  was  wrong 
to  interpret  the  "agreed  statement"  as  sanc- 
tioning testing  of  ABM  systems  or  compo- 
nents that  are  flatly  ruled  out  elsewhere  in 
the  treaty.  "It  is  Just  impossible  that  an 
agreed  statement  supersedes  a  provision  of 
the  treaty.  "  Smith  said. 

The  administration's  1983.  1984  and  1985 
Arms  Control  Impact  Statements  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  took  the  position  that  the 
ABM  treaty  does  put  restrictions  on  ABM 
programs  based  on  "directed  energy  tech- 
nology" or  other  exotic  technology  ""when 
such  DE  programs  enter  the  field  testing 
stage."  The  1986  Arms  Control  Impact 
Statement,  submitted  this  April,  omitted 
that  statement.  The  senior  official  who  con- 
firmed the  administration's  current  position 
said  the  Soviet  Union  had  never  accepted  an 
interpretation   of   the   treaty   that   banned 


"research,  testing,  development  of  systems 
based  on  other  physical  principles." 

The  official  said  there  had  been  "'unilater- 
al statements"  made  that  the  treaty  ought 
to  limit  such  exotic  systems  but  he  added 
that  "never  have  the  Soviets  bought  that." 

The  proposed  cutbacks  in  the  new  Soviet 
arms  control  offer  are  "inappropriately 
linked"  to  the  demand  that  the  United 
States  stop  its  Star  Wars  program,  the 
senior  official  told  reporters  yesterday.  "It's 
a  precondition  that  must  be  dropped,"  he 
said. 

That  the  Soviets  have  made  an  offer  of 

deep  cuts  is  "a  very  good  development,"  and 

a  sign  that  Reagan's  policies  have  paid  off, 

'  the  official  said.  U.S.  negotiators  will  pursue 

the  details  in  Geneva,  he  added. 

Most  of  the  White  House  presentation, 
though,  was  centered  on  objections  to  the 
Soviet  proposal,  especially  inclusion  of  U.S. 
Euromissiles  and  "forward  based  systems" 
among  the  strategic  weapons  to  be  cut  by 
half.  This  would  produce  "highly  unequal" 
forces  with  great  advantages  to  Moscow,  the 
official  said. 

Those  two  categories  described  as  support 
for  U.S.  allies,  were  said  to  consume  1.149  of 
the  U.S.  entitlement  of  1.680  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  systems  under  the  Soviet 
plan.  The  United  States  would  thus  have 
■  nly  531  missiles  or  bombers  left  for  deter- 
.ence  against  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  and 
these  would  be  threatened  by  a  much  larger 
number  of  Soviet  weapons. 

The  White  House  also  said  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal might  unfairly  hamper  U.S.  military 
modernization  and  could  have  serious  verifi- 
cation problems.  These  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
proposal  have  yet  to  be  fully  presented  in 
Geneva,  it  said. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  14,  1985] 

Shadow  on  the  Summit 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.— It  is  only  a  matter  of  words— a 
Washington  word  game,  you  might  say.  But 
the  players  are  after  very  large  stakes.  If 
their  gambit  worlcs,  it  will  sabotage  next 
month's  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  meet- 
ing. And  they  have  an  even  more  ambitious 
goal;  to  remove  all  constraints  on  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race. 

The  game,  little  noticed  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, is  being  played  with  the  words  of 
the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  13  years  the  treaty  has  been  uni- 
versally understood  to  mean  what  it  says: 
that  any  ABM  system  based  in  space  Is  out- 
lawed. Now  the  claim  is  that  it  means  the 
opposite.  Out  is  in.  Down  is  up. 

"rhis  amazing  proposition  was  first  public- 
ly advanced  on  television  last  week  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  national  security  adviser. 
Robert  McFarlane.  He  said  the  1972  treaty 
"approved  and  authorized"  development 
and  testing  of  space-based  ABM  systems 
"involving  new  physical  concepts"  such  as 
lasers  or  directed  energy. 

In  other  words.  President  Reagan's  Star 
Wars  program  can  push  ahead  without  any 
concern  about  the  ABM  treaty.  But  just  last 
year  the  Reagan  Administration  said  in  a 
formal  statement; 

"The  ABM  treaty  prohibition  on  develop- 
ment, testing  and  deployment  of  space- 
based  ABM  systems  or  components  for  such 
systems  applies  to  directed-energy  technolo- 
gy or  any  other  technology  used  for  this 
purpose.  Thus,  when  such  directed-energy 
programs  enter  the  field-testing  phase,  they 
become  constrained  by  these  ABM  treaty 
obligations." 


How  can  that  plain  meaning  have  been 
transformed?  By  an  "interpretation"  that 
ought  to  embarrass  the  most  brazen  lawyer 
in  town. 

Article  3  of  the  1972  treaty  allowed  a  lim- 
ited number  of  fixed,  land-based  ABM's.  Ar- 
ticle 5  banned  the  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  "sea-based,  air-based,  space- 
based  or  mobile  land-based"  systems.  Then, 
in  ""Agreed  Statement  D."  the  parties  said 
they  would  discuss  "specific  limitations"  on 
exotic  new  ABM  systems  if  they  were  "cre- 
ated in  the  future." 

The  claim  is  that  statement  D  permits 
new  kinds  of  ABM  systems  unless  the  par- 
ties now  agree  to  limit  them.  But  the  Ameri- 
can diplomats  who  negotiated  it  say  the 
purpose  was  the  opposite.  And  statement  D 
itself  begins  by  saying  that  its  purpose  is  "to 
insure  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  and  their  components 
except  as  provided  in  Article  3." 

An  old  national  security  hand,  asked 
about  the  new  "interpretation"  of  the 
treaty,  said:  "You've  got  to  admire  their 
brass.  They  have  interpreted  it  180  degrees 
from  its  Intent.  The  idea  is  so  preposterous 
that  It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  se- 
rious." 

The  serious  part  is  the  consequences.  The 
new  reading  would  make  the  ABM  treaty  "a 
dead  letter."  as  its  chief  negotiator.  Gerard 
Smith,  said  last  week.  And  it  will  have  been 
killed  in  a  way  that  casts  doubt  on  the  point 
of  making  any  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  United  States. 

Treaties  are  meant  to  be  serious  undertak- 
ings. This  one  was  negotiated  for  a  purpose 
that  all  the  world  understood,  to  limit  de- 
fensive systems.  The  United  States  Senate 
consented  to  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  88  to  2. 
Thirteen  years  later  America  would  be  tell- 
ing the  world:  "The  terms  are  inconvenient 
to  us  now.  so  on  second  thought  they  mean 
nothing." 

The  summit  meeting  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  doomed  to  failure  if  President 
Reagan  now  adopts  the  new  reading  of  the 
ABM  treaty.  This  meeting  is  to  focus  on 
arms  control,  and  what  would  be  left  to  say 
if  the  United  States  had  just  in  effect  re- 
nounced the  main  existing  arms  agreement? 
Mr.  Gorbachev  would  have  a  propaganda 
field  day. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  whole  idea 
of  arms  control  would  be  dead.  With  the  re- 
straints on  defensive  systems  gone,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  hardly  proceed  with  its 
recent  proposal  to  cut  back  on  offensive 
weapons.  The  impulse  would  be  to  an  all-out 
arms  race,  offensive  and  defensive. 

With  consequences  so  serious,  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  personally  and  for  internation- 
al security,  why  would  anyone  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  be  pushing  to  read 
the  ABM  treaty  out  of  existence?  The 
answer  is  that  the  man  who  surely  started 
this  game  of  words  wants  the  siunmit  to  fail 
and  wants  all  arms  control  to  end. 

Richard  Perle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, is  the  Administration's  principal 
thinker  on  these  issues— and  Is  utterly  op- 
posed to  arms  control.  The  rereading  of  the 
ABM  treaty  has  the  stamp  on  it  of  his 
clever  mind,  and  his  ability  to  get  ideas 
through  the  bureaucracy.  But  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  has  not  yet  approved  this  idea, 
and  there  is  still  a  chance  that  he  will  try  to 
protect  the  President  from  this  self-inflicted 
wound. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Collins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blaz)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Parris.  for  60  minutes,  October 

30,  1985. 

Mr.  Parris,  for  60  minutes,  October 

31,  1985. 

Mr.  Parris.  for  60  minutes.  Novem- 
ber 1,  1985. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Annonzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  30  minutes,  October 

29.  1985. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  30  minutes.  October 

30.  1985. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
gr suited  to: 

Mr.  Jacobs,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,962. 

Mr.  Berman.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $4,506. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blaz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 


Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Savage. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Kanjorski  in  four  instances. 


SENATE       JOINT       RESOLUTIONS 
AND      CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 
Joint   resolutions   and   a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1.  1985.  as  'National  Philanthro- 
py Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  228.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  proposed  sales  of  arms  to  Jordan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution 
asking  that  the  President  bring  the  rights  of 
the  Polish  people  to  the  attention  of  the 
Soviet  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  to 
the  authorities  under  that  act  relating  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Heelth  and  Na- 
tional Research  Institutes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  October  29.  1985.  at 
12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  tabic  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2186.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 


of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  28, 
and  title  U  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  United 
States  trustees  to  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  bankruptcy  cases  in  Judicial  districts 
throughout  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

2187.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  proposed  con- 
struction of  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  exceeding  $500,000.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  98-361.  section  101(e):  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

2188.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  notification  of  the  trans- 
fers of  authorizations  and  appropriations  of 
DOD  funds,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-252. 
section  1101.  Public  Law  97-377.  section  732. 
Public  Law  98-94.  section  1201(c).  Public 
Law  98-212.  secton  729.  Public  Law  98-473. 
section  8025.  and  Public  Law  98-525.  section 
1501:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations. 

2189.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen 
eral.  General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  examination  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation's  Financial  Statements 
for  the  year  ended  Septeml)er  30.  1984.  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  9106(a).  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  deliverecl  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2817.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-253,  Pt.  2.  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Report  pursuant  to  section  302  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Rept  99- 
333).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Who'e  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H.R.  2713.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  certain  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  restitution,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99- 
334).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CON'YERS.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain 
bribery  and  related  offenses  (Rept.  99-335). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiA(M:t,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 


Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  White- 
hurst.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Martinez. 
and  Mr,  Owens): 
H.R.  3630.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  inpatient  hospital  de- 
ductible and  to  charge  the  extended  care  co- 
insurance amount  and  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  by  8 
cents  per  pack  the  excise  ta::es  on  cigarettes 
and  to  earmark  revenues  from  the  tax  in- 
crease  to   the   Federal    Hospital   Insurance 
Trust  Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  3631,  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  the 
increase  in  the  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
and  extended  services  coinsurance  amount 
for  1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  3632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  the  issu- 
ing of  tax-exempt  bonds  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  finance  scientific  facili- 
ties and  equipment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DioGUARDI: 
H.R,  3633.  A  bill  to  require  that  funds 
which  are  deposited  in  an  account  at  a  de- 
pository institution  by  a  check  drawn  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  be  avail- 
able for  withrawal  on  the  next  business  day 
after  the  business  day  on  which  such  check 
is  deposited,  under  certain  circumstances;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.R,  3634,  A  bill  to  require  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Treasury  to  deposit  in  trust  funds 
amounts  equal  to  interest  lost  to  such  trust 
funds  through  disinvestment  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  the  current  fiscal  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr  PEPPER: 
H,R,  3635.  A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  inpatient  hospital 
deductible  and  the  rate  of  the  extended  care 
coinsurance  amount;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Robert  P,  Smith): 
H,R,   3636,   A  bill   to  establish   a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

By  Ms,  SNOWE: 
H,  Con,  Res,  221.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Med- 
icare patients  are  entitled  to  accurate  and 
timely  information  regarding  their  Medi- 
care benefits;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H  R,  580:  Mr,  Glickman, 
H.R.  871:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas, 
H,R,  1047:  Ms,  Snowe  and  Mr,  Traficant, 
H,R.  1145:  Mr,  Akaka.  Mr,  Pease,  and  Mr, 
Conyers, 

H,R,    1430:    Mr,    Ford   of   Tennessee.   Mr. 
AcKERMAN.  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  1616:  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr,  Foley.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr,  Obey.  Mr, 
RiTTER.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Bonker.  Mr,  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  and  Mr.  Yates. 
H.R.  1715:  Mr.  FuquA. 


H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

H  R,  2440:  Mr,  Torres  and  Mr.  Denny 
Smith. 

H.R.  2684:  Mr,  Sabo,  Mr,  Livingston.  Mr. 

DIOGUARDI.  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr,  Gunderson.  Mr,  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr,  Kindness,  and  Mr,  Ridce, 

H,R,  2761:  Mr,  Moody  and  Mr,  Williams, 

H.R.  2823:  Mr,  Andrews,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mrs.  Bocgs.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Darden. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  McGrath.  Ms,  Kaptur,  Mr,  Con- 
yers. Mr  Atkins.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr,  Rangel. 
Mr,  Foglietta,  Mr,  Lujan.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr,  Martinez.  Mr,  Ralph  M.  Hall. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr,  Mitchell,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr,  Pa- 
netta.  Mr,  Pepper.  Mr,  Reid.  Mr,  Ritter. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Kolter. 

H.R.  2854:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr,  Gejdenson.  Mr,  Torricelli, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  3018:  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr,  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Seiberling.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Durbin.  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  3149:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Whitley,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  3180:  Mrs,  Bentley.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Wortley. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Darden,  Mrs.  Box'er,  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

H.R.  3295:  Mr,  Atkins,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Kleczka.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr,  Oberstar,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr,  Savage.  Mr,  Schumer,  Mr, 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr,  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr,  Vento.  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr,  Weaver,  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  3404:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mrs, 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  DioGuARDi.  Mr,  Mineta,  and  Mr. 
McCollum. 

H.R.  3436:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr, 
Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr,  Bryant.  Mr. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr, 
Bevill,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr,  Schaefer.  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate,  and  Mr.  Martinez, 

H.R.  3522:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr,  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr,  Miller  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.J,  Res,  122:  Mr,  Watkins,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Taylor.  Mr, 
CoELHo.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr, 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr,  Wheat.  Mr, 
Wylie.  Mr,  Foley.  Mr.  F^ank.  Mr,  Gejden- 
son, Mr,  Montgomery.  Mr  Weber.  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Mr,  SuNDQUisT,  Mrs,  Lloyd.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Bustamante.  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.J.  Res,  126:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr,  Robert  F, 
Smith.   Mr.   Wyden.   Mr.   Hammerschmidt, 


Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Bliley.  and 
Mr.  Coats. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr, 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, Mr.  Hansen.  Mr,  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr,  Solarz.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mrs,  Lloyd,  Mr,  Scheuer,  Mr, 
Roybal.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.J,  Res,  375:  Mr.  Herman.  Mr,  Bliley. 
Mrs,  Boxer.  Mr,  Bereuter.  Mr,  Weiss.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr,  Shumway,  Mr,  Lundine.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr,  Barnes,  Mr,  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Flippo.  Mr,  Sisisky.  Mr,  McKin- 
ney,  Mr,  Martinez,  Mr,  DeWine,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr,  Dannemeyer,  Mr,  Swindall. 
Mr,  Waxman.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr,  Hoyer.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
DYJiALLY,  and  Mr,  Regula, 

H.J.  Res.  397:  Mr,  English.  Mr,  Fields. 
Mr,  Foley,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Franklin.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Gradison.  Mr  Gunderson.  Mr,  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr  Henry.  Mrs,  Holt,  Mr. 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr  Hughes.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Lukek, 
Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McMillan.  Mr  Madigan.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Natcher.  Nr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr,  Monson.  Mr,  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr,  Strang.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Ah- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr,  Bates.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr,  Bliley.  Mr,  Boeh- 
lert, Mrs,  Bocgs,  Mr,  Bosco,  Mr,  Breaux, 
Mr,  Broomfield,  Mr,  Brow:--  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr,  Craig,  Mr.  Crane, 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bilirakis. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr  Dixow. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms,  Fiedler,  Mr  Gallo, 
Mr,  Oilman,  Mr  Grotberg,  Mr  Hammer- 
schmidt, Mr.  Kindness,  Mr  Latta,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr. 
LoTT.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  Mack.  Mrs,  Martin  of  Illinois. 
Mr,  Martinez,  Mr,  Michel.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr,  Parris,  Mr,  Petri.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr  Regula.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

H.  Con.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Volk- 
mer. Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Kostmayeh, 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant. 

H.  Res.  256:  Mr.  Panetta. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC.  240.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 

,,     .         ,            ,      ,       ,     ■„^,,         ».  city  council  of  Anoka.  MN.  relative  to  the 

Under  clause   1   of  rule  XXII.  peti-  g^j^^.j  community  in  Iran;  to  the  Commit- 

tions   and    papers    were    laid    on    the  tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


241.  Also,  petition  of  Francisco  San  Marte, 
Philippines,  relative  to  citizenship:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

242.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of 
Eureka.  CA.  relative  to  tax  reform:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


CONGRESSION  \'    K!  <  <  »H!)     SENATE 

SHNATE— .^/onf/ai/,  October  2s,  19s5 


292.")3 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  DEDICATION  OF  THE  STATUE  OF 
LIBERTY 

God  of  our  fathers,  on  this  99th 
birthday  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  we 
remember  the  history  of  this  uncom- 
mon land  and  the  measure  of  its  great- 
ness as  a  servant  to  the  dispossessed  of 
the  world.  As  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is 
restored,  grant  Mighty  God,  that  we 
may  be  renewed  in  our  commitment  to 
the  unprecedented  invitation  of  the 
great  lady  in  New  York  Harbor: 

■•  •  *  Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free.  The  wretched  refuse  of 
your  teeming  shore.  Send  these,  the 
homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me,  I  lift  my 
lamp  beside  the  golden  door!"— Emma 
Lazarus. 

In  these  crucial  days.  Lord  of  histo- 
ry, may  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and  the 
Senators  individually  be  true  to  their 
destiny,  not  forsaking  their  sacred 
trust  in  the  interest  of  political  adva- 
lage.  Renew  us,  God  of  the  nations,  to 
the  greatness  to  which  Thou  hast 
called  this  Nation.  For  Thy  namesake 
and  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
M.'^JORITY  LEADER 

The  Pit  {SI  DENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
.standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  to  be  followed  by  special 
orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each 
for  Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator 
Heflin,  followed  by  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12  noon,  with  Sentors  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

Then  we  shall  resume  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill,  S.  1714,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  will  be  rollcall  votes  during 
the  day,  but  there  will  be  amend- 
ments. I  understand  there  are  a 
number  of  amendments  that  can  be 
disposed  of  without  record  votes. 

Also,  we  are  attempting  to  resolve 
the  controversy  around  the  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce appropriations  bill.  If 
we  could  do  that,  we  might  ask  permis- 


sion to  move  to  that  bill  today.  If  any 
votes  are  ordered,  they  would  be  set 
aside  until  tomorrow  at  2  o'clock. 

Let  me  indicate  that  we  are  nearing 
November  1,  on  Friday.  In  view  of  a  re- 
quest from  a  number  of  Members  that 
we  do  all  we  can  to  move  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  us,  we  shall  be 
coming  in— we  will  not  be  in  too  late 
this  evening,  but  starting  tomorrow, 
we  will  probably  be  in  at  8  or  8:30  in 
the  morning  and  probably  into  the 
evening,  and  follow  that  procedure 
through  Friday  and,  hopefully,  com- 
plete action  on  the  farm  bill.  I  am  not 
going  to  predict  that. 

Also,  we  have  indicated  to  both  Sen- 
ators DoMENici  and  Chiles  that  if  we 
can  work  out  the  problems  on  reconcil- 
iation, we  would  interrupt  consider- 
ation of  the  farm  bill  to  complete 
action  on  reconciliation.  That  could 
take  several  hours  because  of  the 
number  of  votes  that  could  occur,  even 
though  time  on  the  resolution,  I  think, 
is  down  to  about  1  hour. 


KANSAS  CITY  ROYALS,  1985 
BASEBALL  CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  myself.  Senator  Kassebaum, 
Senator  Eagleton.  and  Senator  Dan- 
forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  clerk  will  state  the  reso- 
lution by  title. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  may 
read  the  resolution,  then  that  we 
delay  further  action  until  Senators 
Eagleton,  Danforth,  and  Kassebaum 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  <S.  Res.  246). 
S.  Res.  246 

Whereas,  on  the  night  of  October  27, 
1985.  the  Kansas  City  Royals  climaxed  one 
of  the  great  chapters  in  major  league  base- 
ball annals  with  a  world  championship; 

Whereas,  the  Kansas  City  Royals  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  baseball  fans  all  across 
the  country  with  its  tenacious  comebacks  in 
both  the  American  League  playoffs  and  the 
World  Series; 

Whereas,  the  Royals  made  history  by  be- 
coming the  only  team  to  lose  the  first  two 
games  of  a  World  Series  In  its  home  park 
but  then  to  fight  back  and  win  It  all; 

Whereas,  the  so-called  experts  gave  the 
Royals  almost  no  chance  of  winning  any- 
thing in  postseason  play; 

Whereas,  the  Kansas  City  Royals  defeat- 
ed an  outstanding  Saint.  Louis  Cardinals 
team  in  the  World  Series  and  a  great  Toron- 
to Blue  Jays  squad  in  the  playoffs: 


Whereas,  after  16  years  of  loyalty,  Kansas 
City  Royals  fans  in  Kansas.  Iowa,  Arkansas, 
South  Dakota.  Missouri,  and  all  over  this 
great  Nation  have  been  rewarded  with  a 
much-deserved  world  title; 

Whereas,  Manager  Dick  Howser  and  his 
team  have  demonstrated  they  are  indeed 
the  right  stuff; 

Whereas,  after  an  11  to  0  seventh  game 
victory  last  night  the  Royals— and  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri- 
are  on  top  of  the  baseball  world:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  recognizes  and 
applauds  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Kansas  City  Royals.  1985  baseball  champi- 
ons. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  resolution  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  con- 
gratulating and  commending  the 
Kansas  City  Royals  on  their  first 
world  championship.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Royals  have  mawle  this 
team  a  part  of  baseball  legend.  Down  3 
to  1  in  both  the  playoffs  and  the 
series,  the  Royals  fought  back  with 
the  kind  of  courage  and  character  that 
earned  them  new  fans  across  this 
country. 

Having  lost  the  first  two  games  at 
home,  with  the  second  defeat  coming 
as  the  result  of  a  devastating  ninth- 
inning  rally  by  the  Cardinals,  the 
Royals'  comeback  was  remarkable. 

The  series  victory  is  especially  heart- 
warming because  the  Royals  are  not  a 
team  made  up  of  established  stars. 
Until  this  series,  few  Americans  had 
heard  of  Dane  lorg.  Buddy  Bianca- 
lana.  and  Darryl  Motley— yet  those 
players  are  now  among  the  chosen  few 
who  can  claim  a  game-winning  World 
Series  hit. 

The  young  Kansas  City  pitching 
staff  is  truly  the  best  in  baseball  and  it 
certainly  showed  in  postseason  play. 
The  country  was  charmed  by  21-year- 
old  Bret  Saberhagen,  who  in  the  span 
of  2  days  became  a  father  and  the 
most  valuable  player  in  the  World 
Series,  but  appeared  calm  and  relaxed 
throughout.  Special  praise  must  also 
go  to  Danny  Jackson,  Bud  Black,  Dan 
Quisenberry,  and  Charlie  Leibrandt. 
These  pitchers  baffled  one  of  the  best 
hitting  teams  in  baseball  throughout 
the  full  seven-game  series— an  extraor- 
dinary accomplishment. 

The  Kansas  City  fans  were  justly  re- 
warded yesterday  evening  with  a 
World  Series  victory  they  had  waited 
on  for  some  time.  Although  the 
Royals  have  been  a  frequent  fixture  in 
postseason  play,  the  series  victory 
eluded  them  until  last  evening.  The 
Royals  fans  are  a  loyal  group  and  they 
deserve  to  be  congratulated  as  well. 


This   "bullet"   symbol   identities   statements   or   insertions   which   are   not    spoken   D\    the    NicmDer   on   tnc   tiu 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  only  add  the 
sentiment  that  I  am  a  person  who  is 
very  proud  of  both  teams  which 
played  for  my  State  in  the  World 
Series.  As  a  lifelong  Cardinal  fan.  one 
who  spent  his  youth  at  the  Old 
Sportsman's  Parle  watching  the  likes 
of  Stan  Musial.  Enos  Slaughter,  and 
Marty  Marion.  I  can  only  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Cardinals  that  spring 
training  is  only  4  months  away  and  we 
shall  rise  to  fight  again. 

THE  ROYAL  TREATMENT— HOW  SWEET  IT  IS 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record:) 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
proudly  join  my  colleague  from 
Kansas  in  congratulating  the  Kansas 
City  Royals  on  their  world  champion- 
ship. After  16  years  of  hard  work  and 
dedication.  Royals  players,  fans,  and 
owners  can  celebrate  the  greatest 
World  Series  comeback  of  all  time. 
After  years  of  challenging  the  best  in 
baseball  and  coming  oh  so  close,  how 
sweet  it  is. 

The  Royals  are  fitting  examples  of 
Kansas  City  and  our  country's  heart- 
land. Not  particularly  flashy  yet  tanta- 
lizingly  successful.  They  have  proven 
the  value  of  learning  through  adversi- 
ty and  the  benefits  of  meshing  experi- 
ence with  enthusiasm.  Like  the  people 
of  the  Midwest,  the  Royals  persevered, 
worked,  learned,  and  succeeded. 

Kansas  City  exhibited  throughout 
the  season  the  poise  and  maturity 
which  made  their  victories  less  surpris- 
ing to  those  fans  who  understood  the 
Royals  and  had  followed  their  history. 
Kansas  City  was  not  expected  to  win 
their  division— they  did.  They  were 
not  expected  to  win  their  playoff 
series  against  a  talented  Toronto 
team— they  did.  They  were  not  expect- 
ed to  win  the  World  Series  against  the 
winningest  team  in  baseball— they  did. 

How  many  times  did  sportswriters 
around  the  country— perhaps  especial- 
ly on  the  "knowledgeable  "  east  and 
west  coasts— write  off  the  Kansas  City 
Royals?  How  often  was  this  team  of 
"anemic"  hitters  and  "too  young" 
pitchers  and  a  "choke-in-the-clutch ' 
manager  dismissed  as  a  fluke?  Did 
anyone  else  find  it  hard  to  confirm 
that  the  American  League  West  did 
indeed  exist?  Oh.  yes  indeed,  how 
sweet  it  is. 

This  was  a  special  World  Series.  It 
involved  two  teams  with  special  per- 
sonalities. Both  hailed  from  the  Mid- 
west and  both  had  a  claim  to  a  season 
of  destiny.  The  St.  Louis  Cardinals  are 
a  great  team  and  deserve  our  applause. 
Together,  the  Royals  and  Cardinals 
made  this  a  series  to  remember. 

Kansas  City  fans  will  remember. 
They  will  remember  falling  behind 
two  games  to  none  in  the  playoffs  and 
the  series.  They  will  remember  rally- 
ing from  a  3-to-l  deficit  twice.  They 
will  remember  gutty  pitching  perform- 
ances, superb  defense,  and  clutch  hit- 


ting. These  are  dedicated  and  commit- 
ted fans  who  drive  from  hundreds  of 
miles  around  Kansas  City  to  see  their 
team.  This  morning,  and  probably  for 
all  time,  their  dedication  and  commit- 
ment seems  well  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  a  team 
and  a  city  have  as  much  cause  to  cele- 
brate as  the  Royals  and  Kansas  City. 
Against  all  odds,  they  have  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  success.  I  salute  them, 
and  I  hope  this  becomes  an  annual 
event. • 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
almost  2  weeks  ago  Senator  Danforth 
and  I  introduced  a  resolution  saluting 
the  Kansas  City  Royals  and  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals.  At  that  time  we  called 
Kansas  City  "the  Heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can League."  Yesterday,  the  Royals 
won  the  hearts  of  America  by  winning 
that  little-known.  intra-Missouri  con- 
test, the  v/orld  Series. 

The  19t5  Kansas  City  Iloyals  are 
the  stuff  legends  are  made  of.  and 
indeed  they  have  provided  the  grist 
for  a  new  generation  of  half-time 
speeches,  morale-boosting  pep  talks, 
and  inspirational  lectures.  Instead  of 
telling  their  players  to  "win  one  for 
the  Gipper.  "  when  the  going  gets 
tough,  tomorrow's  coaches  can  ask 
their  players.  "Did  the  Royals  give  up 
in  1985?"  The  "Miracle  Mets"  of  1969 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  "Resur- 
rection Royals"  of  1985  as  the  modern- 
day  patron  saints  of  all  underdogs. 

Just  as  important  as  what  the 
Royals  have  done,  however,  is  how 
they  did  it.  Rarely  does  one  find  a 
group  with  so  many  members  pos- 
sessed of  talent,  grace,  style,  and 
humor.  The  Royals  didn't  just  win  the 
World  Series,  the  Royals  won  and  won 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  pleased 
and  proud  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  1985  Kansas  City 
Royals  for  a  wonderful  season  that 
gave  the  fans  everything  they  could 
hope  for.  I  can  think  of  no  group  of  in- 
dividuals more  worthy  of  the  honor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today.  I  submitted  a  resolution  and 
asked  that  it  be  held  until  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  its  contents 
with  Senators  Kassebaum,  DANroRTH, 
and  Eagleton.  It  is  a  very  important 
resolution  relating  to  the  World  Series 
victory  by  the  Kansas  City  Royals.  I 
am  now  advised  by  Senators  that  they 
have  studied  the  resolution  carefully, 
they  agree  with  its  terms,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  246)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  1  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 
(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 

t'le  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  minority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 


ARMS  CONTROL:  THE  ESSEN- 
TIAL ELEMENT  IN  CONTROL- 
LING FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suppose  what  happened  last  night 
should  convince  us  that  anything  can 
happen.  You  can  be  a  terrific  under- 
dog and  still  make  it.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  resolution,  the  Kansas  City 
Royals  were  not  expected  to  win  their 
division;  they  were  not  expected  to  win 
the  American  League  pennant.  They 
were  not  expected  to  win  the  World 
Series  but  they  did.  I  suppose  we  have 
about  the  same  prospect  of  balancing 
the  budget,  but  I  think  the  odds 
against  that  achievement  set  forth  so 
well  in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
amendment  is  much  dimmer.  If  we 
could  achieve  it,  it  would  be  a  miracle. 
I  want  to  speak  on  that  In  two  sec- 
tions, Mr.  President. 

What  are  the  two  biggest  issues  that 
confront  the  country  today?  The  two 
biggest  issues  of  our  time.  Issue  No.  1 
is  how  to  stop  the  arms  race  and  pre- 
vent the  disaster  of  nuclear  war.  Issue 
No.  2  is  how  to  bring  our  runaway  Fed- 
eral budget  under  control.  Now.  this 
Senator  is  astonished  that  almost  no 
one  seems  to  perceive  the  connection 
between  stopping  the  nuclear  arms 
race  on  the  one  hand  and  bringing  this 
Nation's  fiscal  policy  under  control  on 
the  other.  We  have  had  a  very  consid- 
erable debate  in  the  last  few  days  on 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  A  number  of 
Senators  have  come  to  the  floor  to 
speak  on  that,  and  we  have  discussed 
the  budget  deficit  persistently  day 
after  day  for  the  last  several  years. 
But  in  all  that  debate  and  in  all  the 
comment  in  the  media— and.  of  course, 
the  editorials  and  columns,  and  so 
forth  are  full  of  both  these  issues— no 


one  has  really  seemed  to  stress  the 
connection,  and  there  it  is.  It  is  this: 

A  mutual,  comprehensive,  verifiable 
end  to  nuclear  testing,  production  or 
deployment  would  not  only  provide  a 
far  safer  and  more  secure  world.  It 
would  also  save  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  Federal  spending  and  consti- 
tute the  single  greatest  prospect  for 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit.  If  any 
Senator  considers  that  claim  for  the 
fiscal  efficacy  of  arms  control  exagger- 
ated, just  consider  the  extraordinarily 
favorable  effect  on  the  budget  of  an 
arms  control  program  that  stopped 
SDI  or  star  wars.  That  single  pro- 
gram—and it  's  one  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense— according  to 
former  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  De  Lauer  will  deliver  this 
country  a  cost  that  will  stagger  us. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Defense 
Department  itself  warns  us  that  their 
anticipated  spending  for  a  program 
they  approve  will  stagger  this  Con- 
gress, prepare  to  be  staggered.  In  the 
last  4  years  the  stepped  up  arms  race 
has  cost  this  country  more  than  a  tril- 
lion dollars.  Unfortunately,  we  are  just 
beginning  to  get  into  the  big  bucks 
now.  So  far  it  has  been  penny-ante 
stuff.  But  no  more. 

The  Star  Wars  Program  will  climb 
more  than  100  percent  this  year  and  it 
is  expected  to  double  again  next  year. 
Research  alone  on  SDI  will  skyrocket 
to  more  than  $25  billion  in  the  next 
few  years.  Ah.  but  Mr.  President  as 
Ronald  Reagan  likes  to  say  "you  ain't 
seen  nothin  yet. "  Then  the  big  spend- 
ing begins.  And  this  is  the  truly  explo- 
sive kind  of  spending.  Here  is  why:  the 
mammoth  amount  the  Congress  will 
be  required  to  appropriate  for  star 
wars  will  certainly  provoke  a  corre- 
sponding explosion  in  spending  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  offensive  missiles  and 
the  penetration  aids  designed  to  over- 
come this  antimissile  defense.  Mean- 
while, the  Soviets  will  certainly  also 
build  their  own  antimissile  defense  to 
match  ours.  What  will  be  our  re- 
sponse? The  United  States  will  have  to 
pour  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
into  our  offensive  missile  system.  We 
will  research,  test,  produce  and  deploy 
a  brand  new,  and  immensely  expensive 
arsenal  in  space.  We  will  build  a  brand 
new  immensely  expensive  offensive 
system  designed  to  penetrate  the 
Soviet  SDI  in  addition. 

This  kind  of  spending.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, knows  no  end.  The  more  we 
spend,  the  more  our  adversary,  the  So- 
viets' will  spend.  The  more  they  spend, 
the  more  we  spend.  And  then  some- 
thing else  drives  this  explosive  spend- 
ing ever  higher.  It  is  this.  As  our  lab- 
oratories accomplish  exciting  break- 
throughs with  lasers  and  antimatter 
bombs  and  other  exotic  defensive  and 
offensive  developments,  the  cost  of 
production  and  then  the  cost  of  de- 
ployment grows  ever  greater. 


Meanwhile  the  Senate  has  adopted 
at  long  last  an  amendment  that  seems 
to  put  some  effective  teeth  In  our  ef- 
forts to  hold  down  spending.  No  realis- 
tic Member  of  the  Congress  can  expect 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  amend- 
ment to  endure  If  we  find  it  necessary 
to  continue  to  explode  military  spend- 
ing. We  know  that  military  spending 
constitutes  far  and  away  the  biggest 
controllable  element  In  the  budget. 
We  know  that  Social  Security  spend- 
ing is  off  limits.  We  are  not  going  to 
cut  that.  Interest  on  the  debt  cannot 
be  cut.  And  In  the  outlay  area,  mili- 
tary personnel,  readiness,  mainte- 
nance—the very  heart  of  our  national 
defense  will  suffer  devastating  reduc- 
tions unless  the  Congress  and  the 
President  agree  to  either  a  big  in- 
crease in  taxes  or  we  find  a  way  to 
stop  the  explosion  of  spending  called 
for  by  the  full-fledged,  all-out  arms 
race. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator,  arms  control  and  an  end 
to  the  arms  race  constitutes  an  abso- 
lutely quintessential  element  in  bring- 
ing our  fiscal  policy  under  control. 
Unless  this  country  can  agree  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  sharply  reduce  mili- 
tary spending,  we  can  kiss  budgetary 
restraint  good  bye.  What  will  that 
take?  An  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Without  arms  con- 
trol we  can  say  goodbye  to  the  work 
the  Senate  had  done  so  recently  In 
building  the  basis  for  bringing  the 
Federal  budget  under  control.  Or,  of 
course  we  can  say  hello  to  sharp  and 
punishing  Increases  In  taxes. 


HOW  THE  SENATE  KICKED 
AWAY  ITS  CHANCE  FOR 
FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  needs  to  go  back  to  grade 
school  to  learn  a  little  simple  arithme- 
tic. Three-quarters  of  us  In  the  Senate, 
Including  this  Senator,  went  on  record 
a  few  days  ago  for  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  amendment.  What 
does  that  amendment  do?  It  commits 
the  Congress  to  cut  the  budget  deficit 
$36  billion  a  year  every  year  for  5 
years  beginning  In  fiscal  1987.  The 
Government  would,  If  Congress  kept 
the  schedule,  end  up  with  a  balanced 
budget  In  1991.  All  of  us  knew  the 
achievement  of  that  goal  would  be 
very  difficult.  After  the  Senate's  per- 
formance In  the  past  10  days,  we  now 
know  it  will  be  Impossible.  The  Senate 
blew  it.  Those  who  voted  for  that 
noble  goal  had  a  duty  to  take  the  pain- 
ful steps  necessary  to  achieve  it.  Many 
didn't.  What  happened?  For  the  past 
week  a  substantial  majority  of  Sena- 
tors have  voted  over  and  over  and  over 
again  against  reducing  spending. 

What  an  astonishing  reversal!  A  few 
days  ago  this  body  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  principled  program  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  by  more  than  $200  bil- 


lion by  1991.  There  is  no  way  the  Con- 
gress could  do  that  without  beginning 
to  cut  billions  of  dollars  In  obllgatlonal 
authority  right  now.  Could  Congress 
sharply  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by 
simply  Increasing  taxes?  Some  of  us  In 
the  Senate  are  willing  to  Increase 
taxes  substantially  if  necessary.  But 
every  Senator  knows  that  we  cannot 
reduce  the  deficit  to  a  reasonable  level 
by  a  tax  Increase  alone.  We  must 
achieve  massive  and  painful  reduc- 
tions In  spending.  In  the  past  week 
Senators  had  a  full  opportunity  to 
begin  to  make  those  reductions  in 
spending. 

So  what  did  Senators  do  when  con- 
fronted with  opportunity  after  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  spending  cuts  that 
are  crucial  to  give  the  Senate  any 
chance  of  significantly  reducing  the 
deficit?  Senators  did  cast  one  lonely 
significant  budget  reduction  vote  on 
one  of  the  four  appropriations  bills 
before  the  Senate.  That  lone  vote  cut 
about  $400  million  In  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority. But  given  seven  other  oppor- 
tunities to  make  substantial  reduc- 
tions, the  Senate  failed  every  time.  It 
refused  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the 
Transportation  appropriation  bill  that 
would  have  reduced  authorized  spend- 
ing by  $616  million.  It  killed  an 
amendment  to  the  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services  appropriation  that 
would  have  saved  $267  million,  and  a 
second  one  that  would  have  slashed 
$1.65  billion. 

The  Senate  turned  down  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  reduced  spend- 
ing appropriations  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  appropriation  by 
$352  million,  and  a  second  amendment 
to  that  bill  that  would  have  slashed 
$7.2  billion.  The  Senate  also  voted 
against  two  reductions  In  the  Agricul- 
ture appropriation.  One  would  have 
cut  obllgatlonal  authority  by  $1.1  bil- 
lion. The  other  would  have  slashed 
$1.8  billion.  Every  one  of  these  amend- 
ments was  in  accordance  with  the 
original  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  These  were  all 
responsible  amendments  which,  as  I 
say.  were  reconunended  by  the  experts 
In  the  administration.  Those  amend- 
ments totaled  $13  billion  and  the 
Senate  cut  only  $400  million.  There 
were  two  other  amendments  this  Sena- 
tor was  prepared  to  offer  to  the  Trans- 
portation bill  that  would  in  aggregate 
have  saved  a  little  less  than  $1  billion. 

These  amendments  would  have  con- 
siderably advanced  the  prospects  for 
meeting  the  targets  set  In  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  road-to-flscal-re- 
sponsibility  amendment.  The  Senate 
voted  3  to  1  for  that  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity amendment  only  about  a  week  or 
so  before  the  Senate  so  conspicuously 
turned  its  back  on  giving  the  amend- 
ment some  genuine  reality.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  simple   arithmetic   should   con- 
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vince  any  Member  of  this  body  that 
there  is  no  possible  way  we  can  have 
the  remotest  chance  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  our  action  on  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  when  we  refuse  to 
make  spending  cuts. 

Some  will  say,  now  wait  a  minute, 
Proxmire.  We  can  make  cuts  in  mili- 
tary spending.  Others  say  we  can  in- 
crease taxes.  Of  course  we  can  do  both 
those  things.  But  there  is  absolutely 
no  way  this  Senate  will  achieve  the 
king-size  budget  deficit  reductions  re- 
quired by  following  either  of  those 
routes.  The  first  obvious  obstacle  is 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  We  know 
the  President  will  not  agree  to  large 
increases  in  taxes.  And  there  is  no  way 
he  would  concur  in  any  significant  re- 
ductions in  military  spending.  But  we 
cannot  blame  this  situation  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  alone.  No  matter  who 
was  President  of  the  United  States,  we 
know  this  Congress— House  and 
Senate— will  not  actually  reduce  mili- 
tary spending.  We  can  hold  it  down,  as 
I  said  in  my  speech  previously  on  star 
wars.  We  are  not  going  to  cut  it. 

But  big  reductions  in  military  spend- 
ing? No  possible  way. 

The  only  people  I  know  of,  the  only 
leading  public  figures  who  advocate 
the  kind  of  cut  we  need,  and  I  would 
not  share  their  view— I  oppose  it— are 
George  McGovern  and  Jesse  Jackson. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  would  go  along  with 
their  proposal  for  a  25-percent  cut  in 
military  spending.  We  cannot  do  it  and 
be  responsible  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

One  more  point,  Mr.  President,  the 
cuts  proposed  in  the  amendments  I 
discussed  would  reduce  obligational 
authority.  That  means  they  would 
have  cut  spending  over  the  years,  and 
this  is  precisely  what  this  Congress 
must  do  if  we  are  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control. 

I  started  this  speech  by  saying  that 
the  Senate  needs  to  go  back  to  grade 
school.  We  need  to  learn  our  elementa- 
ry addition  and  subtraction.  The 
Senate  voted  for  a  framework  on  the 
debt  limit  bill  that  would  mandate 
that  Congress  make  sharp  cuts  in  obli- 
gational authority  in  appropriations 
this  year,  so  that  spending  can  be  re- 
duced in  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991  and  thereafter.  By  refusing  to 
make  these  reductions  the  Senate 
greatly  diminished  the  prospect  that 
Congress  can  achieve  any  significant 
improvement  in  the  deficit  over  the 
next  5  years. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY-SPENDING 
FOR  HEALTH  CARE  IMPROVES 
HEALTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  two  decades,  spending 
for  health  care  has  skyrocketed.  We 
spent  $355  billion— 11  percent  of  gross 
national   product— on   health   care   in 


1983.  A  little  less  than  20  years  ago— in 
1965— we  spent  $42  billion  or  6  percent 
of  GNP.  By  any  measure  we  are  spend- 
ing far  more  on  what  is  commonly 
called  health  care. 

We  speak  of  this  money  as  improv- 
ing health  care,  and  that  is  a  myth. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  this  money 
really  goes  to  improve  health.  By  far. 
the  greater  amount  is  spent  to  allevi- 
ate sickness. 

Let  me  demonstrate  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  President.  Heart  disease  is  one  of 
our  leading  killers.  All  of  us  know  men 
and  women  who  have  been  tragically 
struck  down  in  the  prime  of  life  by 
this  dread  disease. 

What  are  its  causes?  These,  too,  are 
becoming  known— a  genetic  predisposi- 
tion, obesity,  lack  of  exercise,  smoking, 
and  high  blood  pressure.  We  can  do 
little  about  genetics,  but  the  other 
contributing  causes  can  be  controlled. 
Money  spent  to  encourage  proper 
eating,  exercise,  to  detect  and  control 
high  blood  pressure,  and  to  discourage 
smoking— this  is  health  care. 

Is  that  how  we  spend  the  bulk  of  the 
money?  No.  it  goes  instead  for  emer- 
gency care,  for  repairing  already  dam- 
aged hearts,  for  alleviating  sickness  in 
other  words.  This  money  must  be 
spent  for  those  who  are  afflicted.  But 
wouldn't  it  be  better  to  maintain 
health  where  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  this  distinction  is 
seldom  made.  What  are  its  implica- 
tions for  public  health  policy?  In  a 
time  of  limits,  and  we  certainly  face 
limits,  we  can  best  improve  public 
health  by  spending  more  money  to  en- 
courage exercise,  proper  eating,  and 
the  other  determinants  of  good 
health.  We  will  never  be  as  successful 
at  alleviating  sickness  as  we  can  be  by 
encouraging  good  health  in  the  first 
place.  But  good  health  is  so  often 
taken  for  granted,  that  we  don't  real- 
ize how  valuable  it  is  until  it's  gone. 

As  our  population  ages,  as  alleviat- 
ing sickness  continues  to  cost  ever- 
more, this  distincton  will  become  vital. 
As  a  society,  we  will  be  far  better  off 
by  encouraging  good  health  than  by 
alleviating  sickness. 


BOTH    THE    RIGHT    TO    DETER- 
MINE AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  ASK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
cover  story  in  the  October  4  edition  of 
the  National  Review  considers  "The 
Awful  Logic  of  Genocide.  "  Jean-Fran- 
cois Revel  recounts  the  horrible  condi- 
tions faced  by  the  Afghan  people  since 
the  barbaric  Soviet  invasion  of  their 
country.  Reading  his  article.  I  am  hard 
pressed  to  decide  which  are  more  trou- 
bling: The  stories  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual's hardship,  or  the  statistics  re- 
vealing the  breadth  of  the  tragedy. 

There  is  a  photograph  that  shows 
the  weariness  in  an  Afghan  father's 
eyes  as  he  carries  his  daughter  the  re- 
maining    distance     into     neighboring 


Pakistan.  His  daughter  is  the  only 
other  member  of  his  family  to  have 
survived  a  Soviet  massacre  and  he  ha.s 
already  traveled  for  3  weeks  in  search 
of  safety  and  freedom. 

The  statistics,  while  colder,  evoke 
the  same  horror.  About  1  million  Af 
ghans  have  died— they  were  resistance 
fighters  killed  while  battling  the  Sovi 
ets.  or  women  and  children  massacred 
in  their  villages,  or  political  opposition 
members  executed.  About  5  million  Af 
ghans  have  fled  their  country  in  de 
spair. 

Do  these  acts  by  the  Soviets  consti 
tute  genocide?  We  do  not  have  enough 
information  to  know  for  certain.  The 
acts  certainly  fall  within  the  provi 
sions  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
"Killing  members  of  the  group,  (on 
causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  the  group.  "  To  be  con 
sidered  genocide,  the  convention 
would  require  that  the  aci^  be  commit 
ted  with  "intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial, 
or  religious  group  as  such." 

But  while  we  do  not  know  if  the  acts 
committed  by  the  Soviets  in  Afghani 
Stan  constitute  genocide,  it  seems  par 
ticularly  cruel  that  it  is  difficult  for  u.s 
to  ask.  For  while  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
signatory  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
the  United  States  has  yet  to  ratify  the 
convention.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven 
lion,  not  only  so  we  could  determine  if 
some  acts  were  genocide,  but  so  that 
we  could  join  96  other  countries  in 
having  the  right  to  ask. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEFLIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  ARTHUR 
BRISKMAN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  filled  with  both  a  sense  of 
sorrow  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude  as  I 
offer  my  personal  thanks  and  sincere 
appreciation  to  my  chief  judiciary 
counsel,  Arthur  Briskman,  who  is  leav- 
ing my  staff  to  become  U.S.  bankrupt- 
cy judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Alabama.  Arthur,  or  Judge  Briskman 
as  I  guess  I  should  begin  calling  him. 
is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  well-deserved  selection,  and  I  am 
positive  that  he  will  distinguish  him- 
self in  his  new  post.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  go. 

Arthur  Briskman  and  I  have  been 
together  for  a  long  time.  He  first  came 
to  work  for  me  when  he  graduated 
from  the  Cumberland  School  of  Law 
in  1972  and  was  hired  as  assistant 
court  administrator  for  the  State  of 


Alabama.  At  that  time,  as  chief  justice 
of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court.  I  was 
interested  in  completely  renovating 
the  State  court  system.  I  was  immedi- 
ately impressed  with  Arthur's  analyti- 
cal mind,  his  instincts  for  problem 
solving,  his  overall  ability. 

In  1973.  Arthur  left  the  court  system 
and  became  affiliated  with  the  Mobile. 
AL.  law  firm  of  Perloff.  Reid  &  Brisk- 
man.  It  was  that  law  firm  which  I  had 
to  convince  him  to  leave  to  join  me 
here  in  Washington  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1979. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  many 
years  together.  I  have  grown  to 
depend  on  Arthur  Briskman  in  a  wide 
variety  of  ways.  He  has  been  my  pri- 
mary judiciary  counsel,  and  has  assist- 
ed me  with  the  full  range  of  issues 
which  come  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—from legislation  dealing  with 
the  role  of  Federal  courts  and  the 
impact  of  legislation  on  the  judiciary, 
to  patents  and  copyrights,  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization,  antitrust, 
criminal  law.  and  more.  In  each  of 
these  areas,  Arthur  Briskman  has 
become  an  expert,  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  has  been  indisoensable.  It  has. 
However,  been  in  the  area  of  bankrupt- 
cy reform  where  Arthur  Briskman's 
greatest  interest  and  expertise  has 
been.  In  our  review  of  the  bankruptcy 
court  system  during  the  last  several 
years,  his  familiarity  with  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  issues  were  vital. 

He  has  been  an  adviser  on  many 
other  policy  areas,  whether  it  concerns 
budgetary  matters,  foreign  aid.  or  the 
national  defense.  He  has  been  a  politi- 
cal adviser,  and  his  calm,  rational  out- 
look has  been  more  than  valuable. 

One  of  Arthur's  many  fine  traits  has 
been  his  loyalty.  He  has  indeed  been 
loyal  to  me,  and  has  always  kept  my 
best  interests  in  mind.  His  loyalty  has 
evidenced  itself  in  too  many  ways  to 
enumerate.  I  hope  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  has  been  my  loyal  and 
staunch  friend. 

In  our  office,  we  will  miss  Arthur's 
seemingly  innate  gift  for  analysis,  his 
ability  to  cut  through  an  apparently 
complex  problem  and  quickly  find  a 
workable  solution.  We  will  miss  his 
legislative  instincts  and  his  wide  range 
of  contacts,  all  of  which  enabled  us  to 
always  have  a  good  idea  of  what  lay 
around  the  corner  of  the  next  legisla- 
tive curve.  We  will  miss  his  sense  of 
humor,  whether  it  was  expressing 
itself  with  a  funny  joke  or  a  horrible 
pun.  We  will  miss  his  beard  and  his 
fondness  for  bow  ties,  both  of  which, 
at  times,  have  made  him  subject  to 
comments  and  puns  from  others  in  our 
office. 

Still.  Mr.  President,  more  than  all  of 
this,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  here  for 
the  rest  of  my  staff  as  well  as  myself, 
we  will  just  miss  Arthur.  I  will  miss 
him  as  more  than  a  staff  member,  but 
as  a  friend  on  a  daily  basis. 


To  Arthur  and  his  wonderful  wife. 
Jane.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  go,  but  am 
happy  for  your  future.  Good  luck.  I 
hope  you  will  come  back  often  to  visit 
us. 


SOUTHERN  RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  HELFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  closer  and  closer  to  the  21st  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  most  critical  aspects 
of  our  society  is  the  maintenance  and 
further  development  of  our  research 
base.  I  am  both  pleased  and  proud 
that  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to 
this  aspect  of  our  national  well-being 
is  Southern  Research  Institute,  locat- 
ed in  Birmingham.  AL. 

This  year.  Mr.  President,  marks  the 
40th  year  of  operation  of  Southern 
Research  Institute,  and  those  four 
decades  have  been  spent  providing  in- 
novations, expanding  opportunities, 
and  solving  problems. 

Forty  years  ago.  Thomas  W.  Martin, 
then  president  of  Alabama  Power  Co.. 
foresaw  the  importance  the  South 
would  gain  during  the  last  half  of  this 
century,  and  saw  the  corresponding 
need  for  the  South  to  develop  a  strong 
research  base.  Toward  this  end.  he 
helped  gather  together  businessmen, 
industrialists,  and  educators,  all  dedi- 
cated to  establishing  a  research  insti- 
tute with  the  primary  charge  of  pro- 
moting the  development  and  general 
welfare  of  the  southern  region  of  the 
United  States. 

From  these  efforts  grew  Southern 
Research  Institute.  In  its  early  years, 
the  institute's  projects  reflected  the 
area  it  served— research  into  the  grow- 
ing of  cotton  and  peanuts,  coal  and 
metallurgical  studies  for  the  iron  pro- 
ducers, studies  of  wood  utilization  for 
the  forestry  industry. 

In  those  days.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  institute— administrative  of- 
fices, laboratories,  and  everything 
else— was  located  in  an  old  mansion 
and  carriage  house  on  the  southside  of 
Birmingham.  Today,  four  decades 
later,  the  institute  occupies  19  modern 
buildings,  totaling  more  than  350,000 
square  feet,  spread  over  a  20-acre  com- 
plex. It  has  grown  into  one  of  the  Bir- 
mingham area's  largest  employers, 
with  almost  700  employees  and  an 
annual  payroll  of  more  than  $12  mil- 
lion. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  institute's 
emphasis  has  shifted  a  bit.  No  longer 
is  there  a  geographically  regional 
scope  for  their  projects.  Today,  re- 
searchers at  Southern  Research  Insti- 
tute are  making  important  progress  in 
cancer  research,  antiviral  and  antipar- 
asitic research,  electronics,  genetics, 
and  engineering. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  are  fa- 
miliar with  my  repeated  stand  in  favor 
of  continuing  our  Government's  em- 
phasis on  finding  a  cure  to  cancer. 
Southern  Research  Institute  has  de- 


veloped one  of  our  Nation's  leading 
cancer  research  programs,  and,  in 
1985,  funding  for  these  efforts  will 
make  up  almost  one-quarter  of  the  in- 
stitute's overall  multimillion-dollar  re- 
search efforts. 

Today,  Southern  Research  has 
gained  a  worldwide  reputation  for 
their  efforts  in  the  fight  against 
cancer.  A  number  of  the  drugs  now  in 
use  against  this  dreaded  disease  were 
developed  in  their  laboratories. 

In  addition  to  their  health-related 
research,  the  staff  at  Southern  Re- 
search Institute  has  been  active  in 
conducting  research  involving  our  na- 
tional defense.  One  particular  area  in 
this  regard  concerns  the  need  for  fur- 
ther improvements  in  high  tempera- 
ture-resistant materials  which  are 
used  in  aircraft  engines,  missile,  and 
space  vehicles.  Also  in  the  defense 
field.  Southern  Research  has  done 
work  on  the  tracking  systems  used  in 
guided  missiles. 

Among  the  many  other  research 
projects  on  which  Southern  Research 
has  worked  are:  Controlled  release 
technology,  resulting  in  the  creation 
of  items  ranging  from  a  sustained-re- 
lease fluoride  treatement  to  pesticides 
and  antibiotics:  desulfurization  re- 
search, helping  to  answer  the  contin- 
ued concern  with  air  pollution;  bioma- 
terials  technology,  for  use  in  absorb- 
able surgical  sutures  and  artificial 
bone  joints;  and  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier  in  my 
remarks,  our  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  our  research  base.  I  am  proud 
of  the  efforts  which  Southern  Re- 
search Institute  is  making  to  provide 
our  future  with  technical  research  of 
the  highest  quality  possible. 

The  efforts  of  their  highly  trained 
and  intensely  dedicated  staff  are  ena- 
bling us  to  prepare  for  the  challenges 
of  a  changing  world,  and  are  helping 
us  to  find  honest,  workable  answers  to 
the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late every  person  affiliated  with 
Southern  Research  Institute,  today  or 
in  the  past,  for,  with  their  efforts, 
they  are  truly  giving  us  aU  a  better 
world  to  live  in. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:45  a.m.  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


RED  CHINA  HELPS  KHOMEINI 
WITH  MISSILES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  proposed 
nuclear  cooperation  agreement  with 
Red  China  which,  failing  congression- 
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al  action,  will  go  into  effect  during  the 
month  of  December. 

Press  reports  during  the  past  several 
weeks  have  indicated  that  Red  China 
is  facilitating  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Several  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  expressed 
grave  reservations  about  the  agree- 
ment and  grave  concerns  about  Red 
Chinas  activities  in  the  nuclear  field. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  reports  of  Western  news 
agencies  in  Peking  that  China  is  assist- 
ing Iran  in  developing  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles  of  a  design  that  is  nucle- 
ar-capable. 

Apart  from  the  terms  of  the  nuclear 
agreement,  which  I  believe  are  serious- 
ly defective  particularly  in  the  area  of 
verification  and  reprocessing,  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  we  can 
trust  Red  China  to  keep  any  agree- 
ment—no matter  how  is  is  drafted. 

Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  in  that  capacity  I  have 
gained  a  personal  awareness  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  major  United 
States  agreement  with  Red  China— 
the  1981-84  bilateral  long-term  grain 
agreement— has  been  implemented  to 
date.  Not  only  did  Red  China  fail  to 
fulfill  its  purchase  obligations  under 
the  LTA  before  its  expired  in  Decem- 
ber 1984.  but  it  has  made  no  effort  to 
fulfill  these  obligations  since. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
Red  China  was  to  have  purchased 
from  6  to  8  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  and  corn  each  year  of  the  term 
of  the  agreement.  Red  China  did  not 
and  has  not  fulfilled  its  end  of  the 
agreement  even  though  it  has  bought 
wheat  and  corn  from  Prance  and  Ar- 
gentina. The  shortfall  in  the  last  2 
years  of  the  agreement  was  4.2  million 
tons. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  matters 
worse.  Red  China  used  the  threat  of 
nonfulfillment  of  the  agreement  to 
blackmail  the  United  States  into  an 
excessive  textile  import  agreement. 
Red  China  then,  of  course,  reneged  on 
the  grain  agreement. 

Red  China's  unreliability  in  the  field 
of  international  agreements  offers 
scant  hope  that  Red  China  will  be  re- 
strained by  mere  declarations  of  intent 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  nuclear 
proliferation. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  Red 
Chine's  international  activities  today 
pre  already  facilitating  the  military  ca- 
pabilities of  several  countries.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Red  China  has  a  military  re- 
lationship with  the  terrorist  Khomeini 
regime  in  Iran.  It  has  been  reported 
that  Iran  has  purchased  over  $1  billion 
of  military  equipment  from  Peking. 
There  are  reports  that  Red  Chinese 
military  advisers  are  in  Iran. 

Revealing  reports  from  London. 
Paris,  and  the  Middle  East  has 
reached  my  office  in  recent  months.  If 
true— and   the   evidence   appears   reli- 


able—these reports  cast  a  dark  shadow 
on  any  type  of  sensitive  relationship 
with  Red  China,  particularly  in  the 
nuclear  area. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that 
Iran  has  a  missile  industry.  The  offi- 
cial Iranian  news  agency  has  publicly 
released  information  about  this  activi- 
ty. For  example,  on  April  9.  1985,  Ira- 
nian news  services  announced  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Revolutionary  Guards. 
Mohsen  Rafiqdust.  met  with  the 
speaker  cf  the  Iranian  Parliament.  Ali 
Akbar  Hashemi  Rafsanjani,  in  order 
to  brief  him  on  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  Iranian  missile  industry. 
This  report  was  carried  by  our  Federal 
Broadcast  Information  Service  in  its 
Daily  Report  for  April  10.  1985. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rafiqdust  Briefs  Rafsanjani  on  Missile 
Industry 

ITextl  Tehran.  April  9,  IRNA— Islamic 
Revolutions  Guards  <IRGC)  Minister 
Mohsca  Rafiqdust.  met  with  the  Supreme 
Defence  Council  Spokesman,  "Ali  Akbar  Ha- 
shemi-Rafsanjani  today.  In  this  meeting. 
Rafiqdust  presented  a  report  on  the  latest 
progress  in  the  IRGC's  missile  industry. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  3  days 
later,  Rafsanjani  was  quoted  by  Irani- 
an news  services  as  stating  that  "the 
country's  missile  industry  workers 
have  invented  a  new  missile."  The 
Federal  Broadcast  Information  Service 
for  April  12,  1985,  carried  the  item  in 
its  Daily  Report  for  April  12: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hashemi-Rafsanjani  on  New  Missils 
Development 

[Text]  Tehran.  April  12,  IRNA.— Iran's 
Majlis  Speaker  Hojjat  of-Eslam  Akbar  Ha- 
shemi-Rafsanjani said  here  Thursday  that 
the  country's  missile  industry  workers  have 
invented  a  new  missile  which  he  said  "we 
might  use  in  the  next  few  days." 

Hashemi-Rafsanjani  who  Is  also  the 
imam's  representative  to  the  Supreme  De- 
fence Council  (SDC)  further  stated  that  the 
new  missile  was  very  different  from  those 
Iran  had  previously  used  (against  the  Iraqi 
capital).  He  described  the  new  Invention  as 
very  interesting  and  said  It  was  very  precise 
and  could  be  launched  only  by  pushing  a 
button. 

The  Majlis  speaker's  remarks  came  in  a 
meeting  with  Minister  of  Mines  and  Metals 
Hoscya  Nill-Ahmadabadi  and  senior  officials 
from  the  ministry. 

Following  the  recent  escalation  of  Iraqi 
atrocities  against  Iran's  civilian  areas  and  Its 
attacks  on  neutral  ships  In  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Islamic  Republic  launched  nine  missiles 
against  Baghdad  causing  extensive  damage 
and  casualties. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  interesting  that  it 
was  the  Minister  of  the  Revolutionary 


Guards  who  briefed  Rafsanjani.  Ac- 
cording to  some  reports.  Khomeini  has 
placed  Rafiqdust  in  charge  of  weapons 
procurement  rather  than  allowing  the 
regular  military  to  continue  to  handle 
this  process.  It  is  also  reported  that 
Rafiqdust  is  married  to  Rafsanjani's 
sister. 

According  to  reports  reaching  my 
office,  much  of  the  Iranian  missile  de- 
velopment program  is  carried  out  at  a 
location  near  the  new  Isfahan  airport. 
It  is  said  that  a  number  of  technical 
specialists,  including  North  Koreans, 
are  working  at  this  location. 

Mr.  President,  the  Khomeini  regime 
has  been  developing  surface  to  air  mis- 
siles based  upon  the  Chinese  versions 
of  the  Soviet  Sam-2  and  Sam-6  sys- 
tems. The  Iranian  missile  based  upon 
the  Sam-2  design  is  designated  the 
Sahand  I.  The  Iranian  missile  based 
upon  the  Sam-6  design  is  designated 
the  Sahand  II.  It  is  said  that  the  Red 
Chinese  have  been  having  problems 
developing  certain  components  for 
these  missiles  and  that  the  Iranians 
have  been  able  to  cooperate  with  Red 
China  to  obtain  these  components 
from  various  sources  including  Syria. 

Reportedly,  Syrian  technicans  are 
operating  these  systems  in  two  loca- 
tions in  Iran:  at  the  Mehrab  Interna- 
tional Airport,  and  at  the  residence  of 
AyatoUah  Khomeini  at  Jamaran 
which  is  near  Tehran. 

The  Red  Chinese  are  also  cooperat- 
ing with  Iran  in  the  development  of  a 
surface  to  surface  missile.  It  is  report- 
ed that  this  is  based  on  a  Red  Chinese 
version  of  the  Soviet  SCUD-B  missile. 
Apparently,  the  Red  Chinese  have 
been  seeking  certain  components  for 
this  system  and  Iran  has  been  able  to 
obtain  them  from  Swedish  sources. 
This  Iranian  surface  to  surface  missile 
is  said  to  come  in  three  versions  which 
are  designated  the  Yekan  I,  Yekan  II, 
and  Yekan  III.  The  Soviet  SCUD-B  is 
nuclear  capable  at  the  fractional  kilo- 
ton  level. 

The  Swedish  connection  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  Indeed,  a  number 
of  West  European  countries  such  iks 
England,  West  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, are  engaged  in  a  brisk  weapons 
trade  with  Iran.  It  has  been  reported 
that  the  Swedish  Bofors  Co.,  for  ex- 
ample, sold  some  200  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles to  Iran  in  April  of  this  year  via 
Singapore.  A  central  arms  purchasing 
operation  of  the  Iranian  regime  is  said 
to  be  located  in  London  and  operating 
under  the  cover  of  the  Irania^i  Nation- 
al Oil  Co. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  23,  the 
French  news  agency  Agence  France 
Presse  carried  a  report  by  its  corre- 
spondent in  Peking.  The  report  details 
negotiations  between  Khomeinis 
regime  and  the  Red  Chinese  for  the 
sale  of  Chinese-produced  surface  to 
surface  missiles  based  on  the  Soviet 
SCUD-IA  and  SCUD-IB  to  Iran.  It  de- 


scribes negotiations  in  June  and  July 
of  this  year  in  Peking  and  notes  the 
discussion  of  the  missile  sale  issue  by 
Rafsanjani  during  his  July  visit  to  Red 
China.  The  report  was  carried  by  the 
Federal  Broadcast  Information  Service 
in  its  Daily  Summary  for  October  23 
and  is  as  follows: 

Iran.  PRC  Necotiatinc  Missile  Sales  in 

Beijing 

(By  Pierre- Antoine  Donnet) 

Beijing.  Oct.  23.— China  has  had  at  least 
two  rounds  of  talks  with  Iran  on  the  sale  of 
Chinese  surface-to-surface  missiles  and  the 
negotiations  are  "progressing  rapidly."  a 
highly  reliable  source  here  said  today. 

The  source  said  that  officials  from  the 
two  countries  met  in  June  and  July  at  Teh- 
ran's embassy  and  the  Defense  Ministry 
here  to  discuss  Beijing's  terms  for  the  sale 
of  older-generation  Scud  lA  and  IB  missiles. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Iranians  both  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  after  the  last  talks  and 
negotiations  since  have  been  "progressing 
rapidly."  the  source  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Ministry 
here  declined  immediate  comment. 

Beijing  says  that  it  has  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality  in  Iran's  more  than  5-year-war 
with  neighboring  Iraq  and  has  denied  re- 
ports that  it  had  sold  arms  to  Tehran. 

The  Scud  lA  and  IB  missiles,  with  a  range 
of  130  to  270  kilometers  (81  to  169  miles). 
are  liquid-propulsion  tactical  missiles  of 
Soviet  design  dating  back  to  the  1960's.  But 
China  still  produces  them. 

Western  diplomats  here  said  that  al- 
though technologically  outmoded  they  have 
a  large  destructive  capacity  and  can  carry  a 
chemical  warhead. 

The  source  said  that  the  first  series  of 
talks  between  China  and  Iran  on  the  mis- 
siles began  a  few  days  before  the  arrival 
here  on  June  27  of  Iranian  Parliament 
Speaker  Hashemi-Rafsanjani. 

Mr.  Rafsanjani  spent  4  days  in  China  on 
the  first  visit  here  by  a  senior  leader  from 
Tehran  since  the  Iranian  revolution  in  1979. 

At  that  time,  he  did  not  explicitly  deny 
Iran  was  receiving  arms  from  the  Chinese, 
telling  a  news  conference  only  that  he  was 
in  no  position  to  say  since  he  was  not  in- 
volved in  defense  matters. 

Before  Mr.  Rafsanjani's  arrival,  however, 
an  Iranian  source  had  said  that  the  question 
of  Chinese  arms  sales  could  be  raised  during 
the  parliamentary  leader's  talks  here. 

A  Western  correspondent  in  Beijing  saw 
an  unmarked  transport  plane  take  off  from 
the  capital's  old  airport  on  July  1.  Airport 
personnel  said  the  aircraft  was  headed  for 
Iran. 

Western  diplomats  here  also  said  that  a 
former  Iranian  defense  minister  made  a 
quicic  and  unpublicised  visit  to  Beijing  in 
August. 

The  Iraqi  military  attache  In  Beijing  left  a 
year  ago  and  was  not  replaced,  while  his  Ira- 
nian counterpart  still  works  at  Tehran's  em- 
bassy. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  em- 
phasize that  the  information  which  I 
have  just  described  has  not  come  from 
any  U.S.  sources,  classified  or  unclassi- 
fied. This  information  has  come  to  my 
office  from  sources,  in  West  Europe 
and  in  the  Middle  East,  which  have 
proven  reliable  in  the  past.  Should 
these  reports  be  accurate,  the  specter 
of  Red  Chinese  military  cooperation 
with  the  terrorist  Khomeini  regime  is 


reason  alone  not  to  enter  into  any  sen- 
sitive nuclear  agreements  with  the  dic- 
tators in  Peking. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  recent  reports  that  Red  China 
has  admitted  entering  into  nuclear  co- 
operation with  Pakistan  and  other 
countries,  claiming,  of  course,  that 
only  peaceful  nulcear  materials  are  in- 
volved. Red  China  denies  that  there  is 
a  nuclear  relationship  with  Iran.  But 
reliable  Western  journalists  in  Peking 
are  reporting  otherwise.  The  potential 
that  Red  China  might  divert  nuclear 
technology  to  the  Khomeini  regime  is 
a  terrifying  one.  The  United  States 
should  not  become  an  accomplice  in 
this  process. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  28 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  I  submitted  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 28,  and  other  resolutions,  the  ob- 
jective of  which  was  to  do  two  things: 
to  provide  for  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  Senate  proceedings,  and  also 
to  provide  for  certain  rules  changes 
which  I  believe  to  be  useful  and  neces- 
sary in  the  event  debate  should  be 
televised.  The  Rules  Committee  held  a 
hearing  at  my  request,  for  which  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr. 
Mathias,  and  the  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Ford. 

I  attended  much  of  the  hearing  and 
as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  as  result  of 
the  testimony  that  was  given  by  vari- 
ous witnesses,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  submit,  in  some  ways,  a  differ- 
ent version  of  Senate  Resolution  28. 

For  one  thing,  I  concluded  from  that 
hearing  that  if  we  are  to  have  televi- 
sion and  radio  coverage,  it  should  be 
gavel-to-gavel,  coverage.  Heretofore,  I 
have  not  supported  gavel-to-gavel  cov- 
erage, but  as  a  result  of  that  hearing,  I 
have  changed  my  mind,  and  I  now  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  have  such  cov- 
erage. Moreover,  there  are  certain 
rules  changes  that  I  think,  whether  or 
not  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
Senate  debate  becomes  a  reality,  it 
nevertheless,  would  be  well  to  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  scheduled  a 
markup  for  tomorrow.  The  markup 
will  be  on  Senate  Resolution  28.  That 
will  be  the  proposed  legislation  from 
which  the  committee  can  work  as  we 
proceed  to  mark  up. 

The  legislation  provides  a  trial 
period  for  television  and  radio  cover- 
age, the  trial  period  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  bugs,  ironing  out 
the  wrinkles,  and  trying  to  resolve 
problems  before  the  actual  live  cover- 
age of  Senate  debate  would  begin. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  com- 
mittee in  the  markup.  I  shall  ask  for  a 
star  print  of  Senate  Resolution  28  so 
to  reflect  changes  I  have  made  in  the 
original  Senate  Resolution  28. 


On  Friday  of  last  week.  I  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  245.  which  reflected 
those  changes,  and  I  meant  on  Friday 
to  ask  for  a  star  print  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 28  so  that  the  same  number 
would  be  on  the  resolution  upon  which 
the  committee  would  do  its  work  to- 
morrow. I  inadvertently  let  the  Senate 
close  down  before  asking  consent.  So  I 
am  prepared  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent now  that  Senate  Resolution  28  be 
star-printed  to  reflect  the  changes 
which  I  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  he  has  authorized  me  to 
make  the  request  to  the  Senate.  I, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senate  Resolution 
28  be  star-printed  to  reflect  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  Senate  Resolution  28, 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  by 
Mr.  Gore  to  add  his  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  Senate  Resolution  28,  as  star- 
printed.  So  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  great  man  who 
served  this  Nation  well  and  whose  poli- 
cies remain  a  source  of  guidance 
today. 

Yesterday,  October  27,  1985,  marked 
the  127th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  A  man 
whose  vision  and  actions  represent 
those  of  the  first  American  President 
of  the  modem  age  who  forthrightly 
confronted  the  dilemmas  of  the  indus- 
trial age.  Remembered  as  a  man  of  un- 
wavering determination,  he  was  also 
an  individual  of  keen  intelligence  suid 
sensitivity.  As  Robert  Frost  one  said, 
"He  was  our  kind  •  •  •  he  quoted 
poetry  to  me.  He  knew  poetry."  Frost's 
comments  are  indicative  of  this  unique 
American  who  would  publish  histori- 
cal writings  in  his  early  twenties, 
master  a  nation  in  his  early  forties, 
and  win  lasting  acclaim  as  the  first 
American  to  win  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

Bom  In  New  York  City,  Roosevelt 
was  an  asthmatic  child  of  slight  build 
and  poor  sight.  Due  to  this  childhood 
condition,  he  was  tutored  privately 
until  entering  Harvard.  He  began  writ- 
ing a  scholarly  work  as  an  undergradu- 
ate. "The  Naval  War  of  1812,  "  which 
would  be  published  2  years  after  re- 
ceiving his  B.A.  degree  in  1880.  Inci- 
dentally, Theodore  Roosevelt's  birth- 
date  p.lso  marks  his  marriage  to  Alice 
Hathaway  Lee  in  1880.  Unfortunately, 
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on  February  14.  1884.  following  the 
birth  of  their  child.  Alice,  his  wife 
died— his  mother  died  the  same  day. 

This  tragedy  led  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  withdraw  from  New  York  State's 
political  scene  and  move  to  the  Dakota 
territory.  From  1884  to  1886.  he 
ranched  and  wrote,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, he  gained  a  unique  perspective 
on  life  that  would  serve  him  and  the 
Nation  well  during  his  Presidency.  As 
one  North  Dakotan  observed  about 
Roosevelt  during  that  Dakota  winter 
of  1883,  "clearly  I  recall  Roosevelt's 
wild  enthusiasm  over  the  badlands 
•  •  •  It  had  taken  root  in  the  conge- 
nial soil  of  his  consciousness,  like  and 
irradicable  *  •  *  plant  to  thrive  and 
permeate  it  thereafter,  causing  him 
more  and  more  to  think  in  the  broad 
guage  terms  of  nature— of  the  real 
Earth." 

Roosevelt  returned  East  in  1886  to 
run  for  mayor  of  New  York  City. 
Rising  from  defeat  in  that  election,  he 
remarried  and  moved  to  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island.  He  continued  his  writing 
there  until  1889  when  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  New  York  State 
Civil  Service  Commission.  During  his  6 
years  on  the  commission,  Roosevelt 
championed  his  firmly  held  belief  that 
the  political  spoils  system  was  "a 
faithful  source  of  corruption.  "  He  im- 
plemented his  philosophy  by  pursuing 
fraud,  revising  entrance  exams,  dou- 
bling the  number  of  positions  avail- 
able for  competition,  and  opening  the 
fields  of  competition  to  women.  This 
straightforward  approach  to  efficient 
and  fair  governing  would  become  the 
cornerstone  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment. 

Roosevelt's  tenure  in  the  civil  service 
commission  was  followed  by  his  role  as 
chief  of  police  of  New  York  City  and 
then  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  None  of  these  offices  were  to 
catapult  him  into  the  national  view  as 
would  his  role  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  Upon  leaving  the  Navy  in 
1898,  at  the  eruption  of  American  and 
Spanish  hostilities  in  Cuba,  Teddy 
went  to  be  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
1st  U.S.  Volunteer  Cavalry.  This  divi- 
sion had  actually  been  orchestrated 
with  the  help  of  Roosevelt  and  was 
known  as  the  "Rough  Riders." 

In  his  service  in  Cuba.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt would  lead  the  Riders  up  Kettle 
Hill  and  into  history.  This  heroic 
charge  would  establish  his  mark  in 
American  history  and  begin  his  rise  to 
national  prominence.  With  strong 
public  support,  he  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  in  1898  and  contin- 
ued to  carve  out  the  principles  and  di- 
rection that  would  give  national  scope 
to  the  progressive  movement. 

As  Governor.  Roosevelt  championed 
higher  wages  for  teachers,  legislation 
to  end  racial  discriminatio.i  in  public 
schools,  and  to  tax  corporate  fran- 
chises. He  attacked  urban  poverty  and 
the  slums  where  it  was  bred,  and  he 


instituted  his  policies  to  preserve  the 
State's  natural  resources.  Yet  these 
were  only  hints  of  the  wide-ranging, 
forward-looking  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative reforms  that  he  would  pursue 
during  his  Presidency. 

In  1900,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  September  14,  1901.  Roose- 
velt, the  youngest  man  to  do  so  at  42, 
took  the  oath  of  office  following  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President 
McKinley.  Roosevelt  moved  quickly  to 
put  his  own  stamp  on  the  Presidency. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  accomplish- 
ments as  President  are  well  known. 
Progressive,  trust  buster,  internation- 
alist, conservationist,  and  the  Nation's 
first  modern,  activist  President.  What 
is  less  well  known  about  Roosevelt  and 
why  I  take  special  pride  in  acknowl- 
edging the  anniversary  of  his  birth  is 
because  of  the  lessons  he  learned 
during  his  time  in  North  Dakota  and 
what  those  experiences  later  meant  to 
the  Nation  as  a  result  of  those  experi- 
ences. 

His  foremost  biographer  Edmund 
Morris  has  written  of  his  Dakota  days: 

Roosevelt  "had  gone  west  sickly,  foppish, 
and  racked  with  personal  despair;  during  his 
time  there  he  had  built  a  massive  body,  re- 
paired his  soul,  and  learned  to  live  on  equal 
terms  with  men  poorer  and  rougher  than 
himself.  He  had  broken  bones  with  Hash- 
knife  Simpson,  joined  in  discordant  chorus- 
es to  the  accompaniment  of  fiddlin"  Joe"s 
violin,  discussed  homicidal  techniques  with 
Bat  Masterson.  shared  greasy  blankets  with 
Modest  Carter,  shown  Bronco  Charlies 
Miller  how  to  "gentle"  a  horse,  and  told 
hell-roaring  Bill  Jones  to  shut  his  foul 
mouth.  These  men.  in  turn,  had  found  him 
to  be  the  leader  they  craved  in  that  lawless 
land,  a  superior  being,  who  paradoxically, 
did  not  make  them  feel  inferior.  They  loved 
him  so  much  they  would  follow  him  any- 
where, to  death  if  necessary— as  some  even- 
tually did.  They  and  their  kind,  multiplied 
seven  miUionfold  across  the  country  and 
became  his  natural  constituency.'" 

But  to  me  and  to  all  North  Dako- 
tans.  Teddy  Roosevelt  said  it  best. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  my  years  in  North 
Dakota."'  he  said  long  afterward,  "I  never 
would  have  become  President  of  the  United 
States.  ■ 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  while  we 
cannot  claim  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  our 
own  by  birthright,  we  feel  uniquely 
privileged  to  claim  his  stalwart,  pro- 
gressive leadership  of  our  Nation  as  a 
direct  result  of  his  experiences  In  our 
State  of  North  Dakota. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  STATUE  OF 
LIBERTY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1886,  France  presented  the 
United  States  with  a  gift  to  commemo- 
rate our  100th  year  of  independence. 
This  gift,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  has 
since  become  one  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive symbols  of  what  our  Nation 
stands  for.  Situated  in  New  York 
Harbor,    the   Statue   of   Liberty   wel- 


comes travelers  to  our  land  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  opportunity. 
During  the  surge  of  immigration  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  became  the  most  visible  image 
of  the  promise  of  a  new  world. 

THE  NEW  COLOSSUS 

In  1903,  Emma  Lazarus  wrote  a 
sonnet  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  called 
"The  New  Colossus. "  Now  inscribed  on 
a  plaque  beside  the  statue,  the  poem 
beautifully  depicts  the  grace  and 
vision  of  Miss  Liberty.  At  this  time,  I 
ask  that  the  sonnet  be  inserted  into 
the  Record: 

Not  like  the  brazen  giant  of  Greek  fame, 
with  conquering  limljs  astride  from  land  to 
land:  here  at  our  sea-washed,  sunset  gates 
shall  stand  a  mighty  woman  with  a  torch, 
whose  flame  is  the  imprisoned  lightening, 
and  her  name  mother  of  exiles.  Prom  her 
beacon-hand  glows  world-wide  welcome:  her 
mild  eyes  command  the  alrbrldged  harbor 
that  twin  cities  frame,  "keep  ancient  lands, 
your  storied  pomp!"'  cries  she  with  silent 
lips.  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tos  to 
me.  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!" 

RESTORATION  PROJECT 

Although  Miss  Liberty's  character 
will  never  weaken,  her  physical  struc- 
ture is  in  severe  disrepair.  In  view  of 
this,  President  Reagan  created  the 
Statue  of  Liberty/Ellis  Island  Centen- 
nial Commission,  and  appointed  Lee 
lacocca  as  its  chairman.  Along  with 
his  dedicated  staff.  Mr.  lacocca  has 
managed  to  raise  millions  of  dollars  to 
restore  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  time 
for  us  to  celebrate  her  100th  birthday 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  birthday  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  had  the  vision  to 
create  her.  to  those  who  had  the  te- 
nacity and  courage  to  realize  her 
dream,  and  to  those  who  have  dedicat- 
ed themselves  to  keeping  her  torch  lit 
for  the  future. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  have  always  been  respon- 
sive to  the  plight  of  the  oppressed.  No- 
where is  there  greater  need  for  that 
response  to  be  heard  than  in  the  case 
of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
slowed  to  a  trickle.  From  a  peak  of 
over  50.000  in  1979.  the  number  of 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  dropped  to 
less  than  1.000  last  year,  and  this 
year's  figures  are  little  better.  It  is 
indeed  a  frightening  turn  of  events 
when  the  official  Soviet  view  refuses 
to  acknowledge  even  that  the  issue 
persists— that  there  are  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate  and  join  their  families  out- 
side of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions  in  emi- 
gration,  the  Soviet  Government  has 


stepped  up  its  campaign  of  persecu- 
tion, isolation,  imprisonment,  and  har- 
assment of  those  who  agitate  for  their 
rights. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to  crack 
down  aggressively  on  the  cultural  life 
of  its  Jewish  population.  The  situation 
has  progressively  worsened,  and  teach- 
ers of  Jewish  language  and  culture 
such  as  Yevgeni  Aizenberg  and  Yuli 
Edelstein  have  been  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  their  teachings. 

It  is  thus  critical  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  focus  on  this  prob- 
lem and  remain  committed  to  its  reso- 
lution. Our  country  is  a  symbol  of 
freedom  and  hope  for  oppressed  men 
and  women  everywhere.  We  must  live 
up  to  this  image.  Emigration  and 
human  rights  must  remain  a  top  prior- 
ity among  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

Our  expression  of  concern  for  the 
Jews  and  other  oppressed  groups  in 
the  Soviet  Union  does  have  an  impact 
in  that  country.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  in  efforts  on 
behalf  of  individuals  pressing  their 
right  to  emigrate.  We  have  encouraged 
President  Reagan  and  other  U.S.  offi- 
cials to  confront  Soviet  leaders  with 
this  issue.  And  we  have  made  public 
our  own  concerns  about  the  denial  of 
these  rights.  The  victims  of  this  re- 
pression must  know  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them,  that  we  will  not  aban- 
don them. 

Americans  miist  be  concerned  about 
the  Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  its 
Jewish  population  for  another  reason. 
Soviet  adherence  to  existing  interna- 
tional commitments  involving  human 
rights  and  freedom  of  emigration  is  a 
key  measure  of  their  interest  in  im- 
proving relations  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the 
recent  cooling  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations  was  paralleled  by  dramatical- 
ly decreased  emigration  and  increased 
hostility  toward  Jewish  activities. 

The  plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  acute,  but  there  is  some  cause 
for  hope.  President  Reagan's  summit 
meeting  with  Soviet  Premier  Gorba- 
chev next  month  represents  his  first 
opportunity  to  press  this  issue  with 
the  Soviet  leader  face  to  face.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  work  to  eliminate  the 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  and  that  we 
do  it  now,  while  there  is  potential  for 
change  and  before  their  situation  dete- 
riorates further. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  further  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  placed  on  the  Calendar. 


OPPOSITION  TO  ARMS  SALES  TO 
JORDAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
223  by  title. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  2Z3)  to  pro- 
hibit the  sales  of  certain  advanced  weapons 
to  Jordan. 


AGRICULTURE.  FOOD.  TRADE 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 
1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  <S.  1714)  to  expand  export  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities, 
provide  price  and  income  protection  for 
farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  continue 
food  assistance  to  low-income  households, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

Dole  Amendment  No.  904,  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act.  to  ensure  the  proper 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  Without  objcction,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendment  904. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  amendment  904  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  may  call  up  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  908 

(Purpose:  To  improve  the  working  of  U.S. 
agricultural  trade  programs  and  to  expand 
export  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen], 
for  himself.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Symms.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  908. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  shall— 

( 1 )  review  the  reports  prepared  under  sub- 
section <a)  and  any  other  information  avail- 
able to  identify  export  subsidies  or  other 
export  enhancing  techniques  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  agreement  on  Interpretation 
and  Application  of  Article  VI,  XVI,  and 
XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade); 

(2)  identify  markets  (in  order  of  priority) 
in  which  United  States  export  subsidies  can 
be  used  most  efficiently  and  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  in  offsetting  the  benefits  of 
foreign  export  subsidies  that— 

(A)  harm  United  States  exports, 

(B)  are  inconsistent  with  the  Agreement 
on  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Article 
VI,  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 

(C)  nullify  or  impair  benefits  accruing  to 
the  United  Stales  under  international  agree- 
ments, or 

(D)  cause  serious  prejudice  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  Stales  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  an  annual  report  on— 

(A)  the  existence  and  status  of  export  sub- 
sidies and  other  export  enhancing  tech- 
niques that  are  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion conducted  under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  and 

(B)  the  identification  and  assignment  of 
priority  to  markets  under  paragraph  (2)."' 

On  page  26,  line  16.  strike  out  "(c)'"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(d)". 

On  page  26,  line  24.  strike  "subsection  (a) " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  <a) 
and  (c)". 

On  page  27.  line  3.  strike  out  "(c)""  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(d)"". 

On  page  27,  line  9,  strike  "subsection  (a) " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a) 
and  (c)"". 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  strengthen  the  export 
section  of  this  bill  by  helping  us  to 
better  target  our  responses  to  foreign 
export  subsidies.  I  am  joined  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]. 

This  amendment  will  require  the 
U.S.  Special  Trade  Representative  to 
submit  an  annual  report  on  the  exist- 
ence of  export  subsidies  or  other 
export  enhancing  techniques,  as  de- 
fined in  the  GATT  Subsidies  Code. 
This  report  must  also  identify  and 
rank  order  markets  in  which  U.S. 
export  subsidies  can  be  used  most  effi- 
ciently and  will  have  the  greatest 
impact  in  offsetting  subsidies  that  are 
harming  U.S.  interests. 

This  report  will  give  us  a  list,  certi- 
fied by  STR,  of  export  subsidies  that 
are  damaging  U.S.  agriculture.  Anyone 
who  doubts  the  existence  or  the  status 
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under  international  trade  law  of  these 
practices  can  remove  those  doubts 
simply  by  checking  this  report. 

In  addition,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Nation's  top  trade  official  will  be 
available  for  use  in  guiding  any  U.S. 
export  subsidy  programs.  We  need  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  re- 
sources in  these  export  subsidy  pro- 
grams, just  as  we  do  in  every  other 
Government  program.  Having  this 
report  from  the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative will  help  us  to  do  that. 

Although  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  has  awesome  discretion- 
ary powers  for  use  in  dealing  with 
trade  problems,  the  powers  have  not 
been  used  wisely  or  well  in  the  past. 
We  have  not  had  a  real  trade  policy 
under  Democratic  or  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. Responses  to  trade 
problems  have  been  ad  hoc  and  unco- 
ordinated. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  branch's  track  record  on 
dealing  with  foreign  agricultural 
export  subsidies  and  other  trade  bar- 
riers is  not  good.  In  many  cases  they 
have  done  nothing  about  barriers  to 
U.S.  agricultural  exports.  In  other 
cases  they  have  tried  to  do  something 
but  have  accomplished  nothing. 

In  1983  Secretary  Block  announced, 
with  great  fanfare,  the  sale  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  wheat  flour  to  Egypt  to 
counter  the  European  Community's 
subsidies.  It  really  shook  up  the  EC. 
They  had  taken  that  market  away 
from  us  by  using  export  subsidies,  and 
we  clearly  had  the  clout  to  take  it  and 
other  markets  back.  They  were  seri- 
ously considering  negotiating  with  us 
about  trade  barriers  and  export  subsi- 
dies on  agricultural  products. 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  what  happened? 
The  EC  found  that  we  had  the  clout, 
but  not  the  will  to  use  it.  The  State 
Department  did  not  want  to  upset  our 
friends.  The  Defense  Department 
wanted  European  countries  to  live  up 
to  their  agreements  to  put  cruise  mis- 
siles and  Pershing  Us  in  place  so  that 
we  could  defend  them.  The  USDA  was 
told  to  back  off  and  the  EC  was  told, 
"We're  sorry  we  upset  you.  and  we 
won't  let  this  terrible  thing  happen 
again."  A  good  initiative  announced 
with  great  fanfare  was  very  quietly  co- 
signed  to  the  trash  heap  after  having 
waisted  a  bunch  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

What  has  happened  since  then? 
Nothing.  The  EC  has  cruised  merrily 
along  subsidizing  their  exports.  They 
can  do  it  a  lot  more  cheaply  now  be- 
cause of  the  high  value  of  the  dollar. 
They  drove  U.S.  farmers  out  of  our 
wheat  markets  with  cash  subsidies  of 
up  to  $80  per  ton.  or  $2.18  per  bushel. 
Then  the  U.S.  dollar  got  so  high  that 
the  EC  even  tried  a  sale  or  two  with  no 
subsidies.  They  are  back  subsidizing 
again,  but  at  what  are  to  them  very  af- 
fordable levels. 


USDA  announced,  again  with  great 
fanfare,  a  new  export  subsidy  program 
last  May.  The  results  so  far  can  chari- 
tably be  described  as  minimal.  We 
blew  our  credibility  when  backed  down 
before,  and  now  it  will  be  twice  as  hard 
to  get  the  EC,  or  anyone  else,  to  take 
us  seriously. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the 
filing  of  a  GATT  complaint  againai  EC 
wheat  export  subsidies  is  just  more 
shrubbery  for  the  administration  to 
hide  behind  instead  of  getting  into  the 
fight.  The  failure  to  use  any  of  the 
really  serious  options  available  to  the 
President  under  current  law  clearly 
tells  the  EC  that  this  administration  is 
only  looking  for  a  way  out  of  the  polit- 
ical mess  they  are  in  on  the  trade 
issue.  It  says  they  are  not  serious 
about  getting  results. 

But  results  are  what  the  United 
States  desperately  needs,  and  it  Is  not 
just  U.S.  farmers.  EC  sugar  export 
subsidies  are  absolutely  destroying  the 
world  sugar  market.  A  French  farmer 
is  paid  27  cents  per  pound  for  his  beet 
sugar.  It  is  then  sold,  through  subsi- 
dies, at  the  current  world  market  price 
of  4.9  cents.  The  French  farmer  has 
seen  the  value  of  land  for  growing 
sugar  beets  go  from  $1,000  to  $7,000 
per  acre.  But  the  depression  of  the 
world  sugar  market  through  that 
dumping  has  cost  the  Caribbean  basin 
countries  billions  of  dollars.  It  has 
probably  done  just  as  much  to  destabi- 
lize Central  America  as  the  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  have  done. 

This  bill  contairvs  some  good  export 
provisions  that  are  designed  to 
produce  results,  not  just  rhetoric.  I 
commend  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  for  recognizing  the  prob- 
lems and  taking  needed  steps  to  deal 
with  them. 

This  amendment  will  complement 
the  committee's  efforts.  It  will  help 
see  that  we  use  our  resources  wisely 
and  well,  where  they  will  get  the  most 
return  on  our  investment.  It  will  help 
make  our  export  subsidies  more  effec- 
tive, and  it  will  add  more  and  better 
Information  to  the  debate  on  our  agri- 
cultural trade  policy.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  for  rec- 
ognizing this  problem  and  taking  the 
needed  steps  to  try  to  deal  with  it.  I 
am  appreciative  of  that.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  going  to  complement 
the  committee's  effort.  It  will  help  see 
that  we  use  our  resources  wisely,  that 
we  do  not  blow  them,  and  that  we  put 
them  in  those  areas  where  we  are 
really  having  to  confront  subsidies 
that  are  taking  crop  markets  away 
from  the  U.S.  farmers.  It  will  make 
those  subsidies  that  we  finally  are 
using  for  exports  more  effective.  And, 
in  all  candor,  I  wish  we  would  both  do 
away  with  them.  But  you  will  never 
get  the  other  side  to  do  away  with  it 
until  you  take  them  head  on  and  they 


understand  that  we  are  serious  about 
it.  This  will  help  us  be  more  effective 
in  doing  it. 

I   urge  the  adoption  of  this  by  the 
Senate.  I  understand  that  the  majori 
ty  has  surveyed  it  and  the  minority 
and  feel  kindly  toward  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  If  anything  it  is 
long  overdue.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments  about  the  efforts  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  We  have  a 
good  export  title  in  this  bill  and  this 
will  improve  it. 

The  problem  that  the  Senator  has 
discussed  is  not  some  illusory  thing  or 
speculative  matter.  It  is  real.  We  are 
losing  jobs;  we  are  losing  exports;  and 
we  are  increasing  our  deficit  day  after 
day. 

A  couple  years  ago.  I  went  over  to 
Geneva  for  the  GATT  ministerial  con- 
ference. I  was  sent  by  the  President. 
The  message  that  I  was  lo  take,  and  I 
took  as  best  I  could,  was  that  the  EC's 
right  to  swing  its  subsidy  fist  ended  at 
Uncle  Sam's  nose.  I  am  afraid  I  over- 
spoke  a  little  bit  because  It  has  taken 
us  a  couple  of  years  to  wake  up  and 
smell  the  coffee  with  respect  to  what 
has  gone  on. 

But  I  think  that  throughout  this 
Congress,  and  certainly  among  the 
American  people,  there  Is  an  under- 
standing that  free  trade  is  fine,  so  long 
as  it  is  fair.  But  if  It  is  not  fair,  it  is 
not  free. 

The  Senator's  amendment  Is  a  good 
one  and  I  commend  him  for  it.  I  am 
delighted  to  commend  It  to  the  Senate 
and  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  share  with  him  the  view  that  I 
am  all  for  free  trade,  but  you  cannot 
be  the  only  country  In  the  world  really 
trying  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  And  it  is  time,  frank- 
ly, that  we  have  a  heavy  dose  of  prag- 
matism and  we  should  quit  apologizing 
for  seeking  some  self-interest  for  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  Is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  for  presenting  a 
solid  amendment,  one  that  we  want  to 
accept  to  provide  specific  Instructions 
to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  to 
study  and  Identify  those  markets 
where  concentrated  efforts  by  the 
United  States  need  to  be  taken  to 
offset  export  subsidies  used  by  foreign 
countries  and  to  see  that  it  is  effective. 

The  amendment  will  attempt  to 
expand  our  markets,  and  we  certainly 
need  to  do  that.  Our  foreign  agricul- 
ture exports  have  dropped  off  terrifi- 
cally, and  much  to  our  detriment, 
causing  further  surplus  in  the  United 
States    of    these    commodities,    and. 


therefore,  further  depressing  the 
price.  Like  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I 
do  not  think  we  can  sit  idle  and  watch 
this  export  market  slip  away  from  us 
while  we  have  the  commodities  to  sell 
and  need  to  sell  them  and  have  other 
countries  subsidizing  their  exports. 

So  the  study  provided  for  in  the  Sen- 

■  r's  amendment  is  an  excellent  one. 
'^)u  behalf  of  our  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
not  only  accept  the  amendment,  we 
are  extremely  pleased  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
at  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  export  title  in  the 
farm  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  export  title  ex- 
pands the  Intermediate  Export  Credit 
Program  to  authorize  the  guarantee  of 
loans  and  to  require  the  financing  or 
guarantee  of  such  loans  in  the  amount 
of  $1  billion  annually  for  the  next  3 
years.  The  title  also  requires  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  make 
available  short-term  export  credit 
guarantees  in  the  amount  of  at  least 
$5  billion  annually  for  the  next  4 
years. 

Specifically,  to  combat  predatory 
practices  of  foreign  competitors,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  dis- 
cussed, the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  at  least  $325  mil- 
lion annually  for  3  years  to  directly 
assist  in  the  export  of  U.S.  commod- 
ities adversely  affected  by  the  price  or 
credit  subsidies  or  unfair  marketing 
arrangements  used  by  other  countries. 
To  add  to  the  effort,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  required  to  sell  for 
export  at  least  150,000  tons  of  CCC- 
owned  dairy  products  annually  for  3 
years. 

Then  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  use  at  least  $2  billion  of  CCC-owned 
commodities  to  enhance  and  encour- 
age export  sales  of  U.S.  agriculture 
commodities  during  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1988. 

I  mention  that  simply  to  say  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  fits  In  well 
with  what  the  Agriculture  Committee 
is  attempting  to  do.  if  we  can  ever  get 
this  bill  passed  and  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  we  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  and  I  hope  it  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  This  amendment  will  set  up  a 
mechanism  for  Identifying  and  target- 
ing foreign  export  subsidies  and  other 
unfair  trade  practices.  It  will  result  In 
the  creation  of  the  first  central  listing 
of  unfair  trade  practices  that  harm 
our  agricultural  exports.  This  listing 
will  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
debate  over  agricultural  policy.  If  we 
are  to  have  an  effective  program  to 
combat  unfair  foreign  trade  practices, 
then  we  must  know  what  those  prac- 


tices are  and  how  we  can  best  use  our 
own  limited  resources  to  combat  them. 

I  think  the  time  is  overdue  for  our 
Government  to  "go  to  bat"  for  our 
farmers  and  to  level  the  playing  field 
of  international  competition  We  have, 
for  too  long,  allowed  our  farmers  to 
have  the  unfair  task  of  having  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  governments  and 
treasuries,  and  not  against  foreign 
farmers. 

This  amendment  will  require  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  report 
annually  on  the  existence  and  status 
of  trade  barriers.  This  report  will  fur- 
ther Identify  markets  In  which  U.S. 
export  assistance  can  be  used  most  ef- 
ficiently and  would  have  the  greatest 
benefit  in  offsetting  unfair  foreign 
subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  "pro-farmer 
pro-American  "  amendment  that  says 
"enough  is  enough."  Our  farmers  are 
the  most  efficient  and  productive  pro- 
ducers of  food  and  fiber  in  the  world. 
It's  time  we  allowed  them  to  get  on 
"equal  footing "  with  competitors 
worldwide. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  do,  I  seek  the  floor  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  to  compliment  him  for  his 
excellent  amendment.  I  just  walked 
into  the  Chamber.  I  would  like  to  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  mind. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
flattered  by  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  would  be  delighted  to  do 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]. 

The  amendment  (No.  908)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendment  No.  901  at  the  desk  and  I 
would  like  to  offer  it  at  '^his  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  we  may 
consider  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  901 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  study  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  provide  for  recommen- 
dation for  Irrproving  such  system) 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
ABDNOR]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
901. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  376.  beginning  with  line  19.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  20  on  page  377 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  1718.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  methods  to  ensure  the  availability 
of  adequate  credit,  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions,  for  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Federal  Reser^'e  System  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  the  financial  circumstances 
relative  to  both  lenders  and  borrowers  of 
farm  credit;  and 

(2)  evaluate  the  structure,  performance, 
and  conduct  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Governor  of 
the  Federal  Reser\'e  System  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  provided  for  in  this  section  to- 
gether with  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations for  providing  a  sound  and  reasona- 
ble credit  program  for  farmers  as  the  Gover- 
nor considers  appropriate. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  bill  calls  for  a  study  of  the 
farm  credit  system  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  Governor,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Agency  which  has  the 
problem  should  investigate  itself.  My 
amendment  would  have  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  perform  that 
study  in  consultation  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

My  amendment  would  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  evaluate 
the  financial  condition  of,  and  the 
prospects  for,  both  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers of  farm  credit  and  evaluate  the 
structure,  performance  and  conduct  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  would  provide  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committees,  including  recommen- 
dations of  any  assistance  needed  to 
stabilize  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  to  protect 
the  capital  that  borrowers  have  invest- 
ed in  the  system. 

1  expect  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  address  the  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  to  be  used  to  insure  in- 
stitutions of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
against  loan  losses. 
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The  study  Is  to  be  completed  in  180 
days. 

I  must  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
nomination  of  Paul  Volcker  to  do  this 
study  was  done  with  mixed  feelings.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  degree  of 
sensitivity  that  Chairman  Volcker  has 
with  respect  to  the  current  economic 
depression  in  agriculture.  But  then  I 
am  not  comfortable  with  the  attitudes 
of  many  Washington  officials  regard- 
ing rural  and  agricultural  problems. 
However,  there  is  little  question  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  the 
resources  to  do  the  job  within  the  leg- 
islated time  frame  and,  with  proper 
monitoring,  can  do  the  job.  The  agri- 
cultural community  will  be  watching. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
examined  this  amendment  on  this 
side.  Not  only  do  we  find  it  acceptable, 
but  we  find  it  a  piece  of  legislation  for 
which  we  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  We 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  working  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  in  ensur- 
ing that  there  is  adequate  credit  avail- 
able for  the  Nation's  farmers.  I  do 
think  that  the  study  provisions  in  the 
committee-reported  bill  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  thrust  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  and  would  want  to 
see  them  retained  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  both  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  support.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  901)  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  901  AS   IMODIFIED' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Abdnor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
earlier  today,  amendment  No.  901.  be 
modified,  which  modification  I  send  to 
the  desk.  I  might  add  that  this  has 
been  cleared,  as  I  understand  it.  on  the 
other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  376.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  20  on  page  377 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


Sec.  1718.  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  methods  to  ensure  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate credit,  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions, for  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  the  financial  circumstances 
relative  to  both  lenders  and  borrowers  of 
farm  credit:  and 

(2)  evaluate  the  structure,  performance, 
and  conduct  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  the  results  of  the  study 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a),  together  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  for 
providing  a  sound  and  reasonable  credit  pro- 
gram for  farmers  as  the  Chairman  considers 
appropriate. 

(d)  The  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be 
used— 

(1)  to  insure  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  against  losses  on  loans  made 
by  such  institutions:  or 

(2)  for  any  other  purpose  that  would— 
(A)  assist  in  stabilizing  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  such  System;  and 

<B)  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  cap- 
ital that  borrowers  of  such  loans  have  in- 
vested in  such  System. 

(e)  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Gover- 
nor shall— 

(1)  consider  the  advisability  of  using  the 
revolving  funds  provided  for  under  section 
4.1  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  <12 
use.  2152)  to  provide  initial  capital  for  the 
fund  referred  to  in  subsection  (d):  and 

(2)  estimate  the  amount  and  level  of 
future  assessment-s  levied  on  institutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  that  would  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  long-term  liquidity  of 
such  fund. 

(f)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  submit  a  report  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  study  required 
under  subsection  (d)  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate. 

(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  pending  question  is 
amendment  904  offered  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  S.  1714. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  910  AND  AMENDMENT  NO.  911 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
state  for  my  colleagues  that  my  pur- 
pose in  making  the  request  is  to  send 
two  amendments  to  the  desk  that  I 
contemplate  offering  at  an  appropri- 
ate time  later  this  afternoon  after  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul 
ture  Committee.  Senator  Helms,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  our 
side.  Senator  Zorinsky,  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  amend 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th( 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon  1 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  910  and 
an  amendment  numbered  911. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
these  two  amendments  to  the  desk.  1 
do  not  ask  for  their  immediate  consid 
eration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis 
pensed  with. 

The  PF.ESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  at  such 
appropriate  time  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit 
tee  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
these  amendments,  I  wish  to  bring 
them  up  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tne  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Danforth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so 
that  this  amendment  may  be  consid 
ered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  91  1 

(Purpose:  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  new  Federal  initiatives  are  needed  in 
the  area  of  research  on  new  or  improved 
food  processing  or  value-added  food  tech- 
nologies) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  No.  911  is  at  the  desk.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  believe  I  previously 
asked  that  we  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment.  I  believe  that 
was  allowed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  still  needs  to  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DixonI 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  911. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  285.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

<  1)  in  paragraph  (8)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (N): 

(B)  by  inserting  'and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (O):  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(P)  research  on  new  or  improved  food 
processing  or  value-added  food  technol- 
ogies:": 

On  page  285.  line  15.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  285.  line  17.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  285.  line  19.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  time  of  great  crisis  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector  of  our  Nation,  we  need  to 
focus  our  efforts  on  research  and  tech- 
nology. Research  and  the  development 
of  new  technologies  will  help  us  realize 
our  greatest  hopes  for  agriculture.  We 
desperately  need  to  strengthen  the  sci- 
entific base  of  Americas  food  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Research  Subcommittee  ob- 
served in  its  publication,  "Research: 
Background  for  1985  Farm  Legisla- 
tion."  that  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing decline  in  productivity  for  food 
processing  over  the  last  25  years.  The 
report  goes  on  to  state  that  one  major 
cause  of  poor  productivity  is  the  low 
investment  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  food  processing  and  distri- 
bution sector.  The  report  concludes 
that  'improved  technologies  are  badly 
needed  in  processing." 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing 
amendments  which  would  include 
high  priority  status  for  food  process- 
ing or  value-added  research,  and  would 
require  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  appoint  food  technologists  from  ac- 
credited or  certified  departments  of 
food  technology  to  the  Joint  Council 
on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  and 
to  the  National  Agricultural  Research 
and  Extension  Users  Advisory  Board. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  previously  included  lood  science  or 
food  processing  in  its  list  of  1986  prior- 
ities for  research,  extension,  and 
higher  education. 


It  is  vital  to  recognize  that  any  ex- 
pansion in  research  will  help  our  farm- 
ers sell  their  products.  I  urge  support 
of  these  important  amendments  deal- 
ing with  research  and  technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  paper  prepared  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Food  Technologists  entitled, 
"The  Needs  of  Food  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Research  and  Development," 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Needs  of  Food  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy R&D— FOR  a  Healthier  America 

INTRODUCTION 

Alarmed  by  inroads  made  by  foreign  food 
producers  and  manufacturers.  IFT  has  de- 
termined the  critical  need  for  a  concerted 
effort  to  improve  the  scientific  base  for 
America's  food  industry.  A  workshop  held  in 
November.  1984  delineated  R&D  require- 
ments (summarized  below).  Now  IFT  is  pre- 
senting this  need  to  Congress  and  federal 
agencies,  focusing  on  the  1985  Farm  Bill. 
The  major  points  follow. 

Key  points:  Direct  increased  federal  re- 
search support  now  to: 

Broaden  the  basic  science  of  food  proper- 
ties through  fundamental  research.  This 
will  enable  the  use  of  automation  in  food 
processing,  and  enhance  food  safety  and  the 
environmental  compatibility  of  food  and  ag- 
ricultural processes. 

Develop  new  and  better  foods  to  further 
improve  nutrition  and  increase  the  use  of 
farmers'  output.  Value-added  R&D  can  lead 
to  new  uses  for  raw  ingredients — com. 
wheat,  soybeans,  etc. 

BENEFITS  and  PAYOFFS 

A.  Greater  scientific  depth  and  sharpened 
technology  can  help  U.S.  food  producers 
compete  more  successfully  with  foreign 
manuf-.cturers. 

B.  By  developing  innovative  food  prod- 
ucts, the  output  of  the  American  farmer  can 
be  more  fully  utllzed. 

C.  Greater  value-added  of  food  products 
will  return  more  tax  dollars  to  federal  and 
state  governments. 

D.  More  jobs  can  be  created  for  American 
workers. 

E.  Increased  competition  and  more  effi- 
cient processes  will  tend  to  lower  prices  to 
consumers. 

F.  Enhanced  nutrition,  developed  through 
research,  new  food  Items,  and  consumer 
education  will  tend  to  Improve  the  wellness 
of  Americans.  Over  the  long  term,  this  can 
substantially  reduce  the  nation's  health 
care  costs. 

WORKSHOP  THEMES 

Two  hundred  outstanding  scientists  met 
last  fall  with  IFT  to  discern  and  specify  the 
most  critical  food  science  and  technology  re- 
search needs  into  the  next  Century. 

Their  mandate:  Define  R&D  priorities 
which  will  restore  this  country's  competitive 
edge  v's-a-vis  foreign  manufacturers.  Deter- 
mine the  research  to  be  done  which  is  essen- 
tial to  maximize  nutrition  and,  thereby, 
health,  and  tap  the  economic  potential  of 
enhanced  value-added  food  processing. 
("Value-added"  is  an  economists'  term  to  in- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  a  product  in- 
creases in  economic  value  as  It  moves 
through  the  processing  chain.  In  each  step 
of  the  process,  from  raw  material  to  sale  to 
the  consumer,  the  product  attains  more 
value.  The  value  is  reflected  in  Its  initial 


costs,  plus  the  science,  machinery,  energy 
labor,  etc.  put  into  it.  It  is  accepted  that  80 
percent  of  the  value  added  of  food  products 
results  from  processing.) 

MAJOR  WORKSHOP  FINDINGS 

Forty-two  program  proposals  from  the 
IFT  Workshop  are  encompassed  in  seven 
major  research  thrusts.  They  are  directed  as 
follows: 

1.  Develop  innovative  technologies  to  im- 
prove processing,  and  especially  integrate 
value-added  research  with  promising  bio- 
technologies. Develop  available  science  for 
badly-needed  productivity  gains  in  process- 
ing. Foster  the  use  of  robotics  in  food  indus- 
tries. (Each  one  percent  improvement  in 
yield— or  increase  in  productivity— would 
return  $1  billion  to  the  economy). 

2.  Develop  scientific  techniques  which  will 
improve  agricultural,  food,  dairy  and  meat 
products.  Such  research,  including  genetic 
engineering,  promises  quality  improvements 
in  both  the  palatability  and  nutritive  value 
of  foods. 

3.  Increase  scientific  understanding  of 
food  constituents— the  physical,  chemical 
and  biological  properties  and  structures  of 
foods  and  related  materials.  Accompany  this 
research  with  parallel  efforts  to  employ  the 
findings  to  improve  processing,  nutrition, 
food  safety,  and  environmental  compatibil- 
ity. 

4.  Develop  innovative  analytical  proce- 
dures. These  must  be  rapid,  nondestructive, 
simple,  continuous,  on-line,  automated  and 
inexpensive.  These  can  help  link  advances 
in  biotechnology  to  improvements  in  food 
safety,  by  providing  quick  and  reliable  moni- 
toring of  processes  and  properties  of  foods. 

5.  Develop  better  knowledge  of  mecha- 
nisms which  control  biological  activity.  To 
do  so  will  help  both  the  safety  of  foods  and 
their  relationship  to  the  environment. 

6.  Obtain  and  evaluate  critical  data  relat- 
ed to  health  and  nutrition,  and  to  chemical 
and  mircobial  safety. 

7.  Determine  long-term  needs  for  scientifi- 
cally-trained personnel,  and  fund  pro- 
grams—including laboratory  facilities— to 
meet  these  needs. 

THE  PRESENT  SETTING 

Despite  deepening  inroads  by  foreign 
manufacturers  into  U.S.  markets,  research 
programs  within  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  remain  substantially  oriented  to 
increased  farm  production,  even  in  the  face 
of  growing  surpluses.  Currently  contemplat- 
ed programs  largely  retain  this  emphasis. 
What  scant  post-harvest  research  exists  in 
these  USDA  programs  (only  15  percent  of 
all  budgets)  is  focused  largely  on  marketing 
economics,  packaging  and  transportation- 
not  on  food  characteristics  useful  in  the 
marketplace.  Further,  this  proportion  has 
declined  steadily  over  the  past  20  years. 

The  USDA's  "Joint  Council"  and  "Users 
Advisory  Board"  consist  mainly  of  agricul- 
tural production-oriented  persons,  and  their 
reviews  of  USDA  programs  minimally  re- 
flect the  potential  contributions  of  post-har- 
vest or  value-added  research.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  USDA  Experiment  Station  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  and  Planning. 

The  1981  National  Agricultural  smd  Food 
Act  (the  Farm  and  Food  Act)  in  its  R&D 
sections  contains  no  mention  of  food  proc- 
essing or  post-harvest  technology.  Value- 
added  considerations  are  totally  absent.  In 
both  proposed  legislation  (1985  Farm  and 
Food  Bill)  and  recommendations  from  es- 
tablished groups,  emphasis  largely  remains 
on  trends  of  the  past.  Some  new  emphasis 
does  fall  on  biotechnology  research,  but  this 
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lacks  sufficient  consideration  of  how  this 
science's  possible  developments  can  be 
translated  into  useful  products  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, domestic  or  foreign. 

Pood  regulations  created  to  meet  old  ex- 
igencies have  the  effect  of  forcing  private 
sector  R<bD  resources  into  "defensive  re- 
search. "  to  meet  various  labelling  or  safety 
mandates.  This  drains  R&D  resources  from 
the  creation  both  of  new  and  better  foods 
and  more  internationally  competitive  tech- 
nologies. 

In  both  the  Agriculture  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  departments'  nutrition  re- 
search programs,  food  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists are  sparsely  represented.  Beyond 
this,  there  is  a  need  to  broaden  support  for 
nutrition  re.search.  both  on  nutritives  values 
of  foods  and  nutrient  requirements  of  both 
the  general  population  and  special  sub- 
groups for  which  capability  beckons.  Better 
coordination  and  reduced  divlseness  be- 
tween the  two  agencies'  programs  is  essen- 
tial. 

IFT  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CONGRESS 

Based  on  Workshop  findings.  IFT  testimo- 
ny before  both  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture committees  made  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

Authorize  increased  R<bD  funding  (by  re- 
directing planned  appropriations)  ear- 
marked for  food  science  and  technology- 
through  value-added  research— by  $50  mil- 
lion for  FY  1986  (and  eventually  $275  mil- 
lion per  year). 

Include  more  food  technologists  on  the 
Joint  Council  on  Pood  and  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences and  the  Users  Advisory  Board. 

Encourage  the  USDA  (ARS  and  CSRS)  to 
strongly  incorporate  food  science  and  tech- 
nology research  in  their  external  programs. 

Separate  food  science  and  technology  in- 
stitutionally within  ARS  and  CSRS  from 
marketing  economics  research. 

Bring  food  regulations  up  to  date,  so  re- 
search funding  can  be  freed  to  advance  sci- 
ence and  technology,  instead  of  defending 
against  outmoded  and  outdated  regulatory 
constraints. 

Incorporate  active  roles  for  food  scientists 
In  DHHS  and  USDA  nutrition  programs. 

Integrate  value-added  research  into  the 
USDA  competitive  grants  systems. 

Recognize  the  need  for  scientifically 
trained  food  scientists  by  providing  suffi- 
cient educational  funding  and  training 
grants. 

NATIONAL  SECORITY  IMPLICATION 

The  benefits  above  speak  for  themselves; 
beyond  these  lies  a  more  fundamental  con- 
sideration: 

The  economic  health  of  this  nation  al- 
ready has  been  threatened  by  foreign  as- 
saults at  U.S.  and  overseas  markets  in  steel, 
autos.  electronics.  A  similar  threat  now  por- 
tends in  agriculture  and  foods.  If  the  scien- 
tific base  for  this  country's  food  system  is 
not  strengthened  soon,  fundamental  policy 
decisions  will  be  abrogated  to  others.  For- 
eign producers  will  decide  what  we  will  eat. 
and  who  will  produce  it.  These  decisions  will 
profoundly  impact  our  national  agricultural 
policy,  our  food  producers,  consumer 
choices,  and  ultimately  the  economic  and 
physiological  health  of  this  nation. 

IFT  feels  such  matters  are  too  Important 
to  be  decided  in  foreign  capitals. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
amendment  No.  911  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides,  both  by  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
Senator    Helms,    and    by    the    distin- 


guished ranking  member,  the  manager 
on  our  side.  Senator  Zorinsky.  There 
were  some  minor  changes  made  in  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  now  accept- 
able to  both  sides. 

This  amendment  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  new  Federal  ini- 
tiatives are  needed  in  the  area  of  re- 
search on  newer,  improved  food  proc- 
essing or  value-added  food  technol- 
ogies. 

I  believe  it  has  been  adequately  dis- 
cussed by  the  appropriate  managers 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
indeed  been  discussed  and  considered. 
We  find  it  not  only  acceptable  but  an 
excellent  amendment.  This  side  ap- 
proves of  it. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  f»resident,  that  re- 
search to  promote  value-added  prod- 
ucts will  help  create  jobs  at  home  and 
improve  the  problem  of  our  agricultur- 
al surpluses.  I  believe  our  agricultural 
research  program  should  give  high  pri- 
ority to  this  type  of  reseach.  and  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  submitting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment,  auid 
believe  it  has  merit.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
introducing  the  amendment,  and  for 
his  excellent  work  in  drafting  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  farm  bill. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether  he  struck  the  words  "(such  as 
food  irradiation)"  on  page  1,  line  10. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  Is  correct.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  others,  we 
struck  the  words  on  page  1  '(such  as 
food  irradication).'" 

On  the  second  page,  we  corrected 
the  page  number  In  lines  3  and  5  from 
295  to  285,  so  that  will  be  accurate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  911)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The 


pro- 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant    legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  910 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  appoint  two  food  technologists 
to  the  Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Sciences  and  two  food  technologists 
to  the  National  Agricultural  Research  and 
Extension  Users'  Advisory  Board) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at 
the  desk  an  amendment  numbered 
910.  I  believe.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
is  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  DixoM] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  910. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  287,  line  5.  insert  "(a) "  after  the 
section  designation. 

On  page  287.  between  lines  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  1407(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "To  ensure  that  the 
views  of  food  technologists  are  considered 
by  the  Joint  Council,  two  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Council  shall,  as  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  from  among  distinguished 
persons  who  are  food  technologists  from  ac- 
credited or  certified  departments  .  f  food 
technology,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. ". 

On  page  287.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  1408(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "twenty-five"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '27  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (U)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ". 
and":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(12)  two  members  who  are  food  technolo- 
gists from  accredited  or  certified  depart 
ments  of  food  technology,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.". 

On  page  287.  line  15.  by  striking  out  '"(b)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""(c)". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  distinguished  friends,  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  that  this  amend- 
ment has  now  been  cleared  on  both 


sides— with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  ranking  member.  They  should 
know  that  on  the  first  page  of  this  bill, 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "shall"  and 
before  the  word  "be"  we  have  inserted, 
at  the  request  of  both  sides  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  these 
words: 

•  •  •.  as  determined  to  be  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary.  *  *  *. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  manager 
and  the  ranking  member,  that  this  is 
now  cleared,  as  I  understand,  on  both 
sides. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
appoint  food  technologists  to  both  the 
Joint  council  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences  and  the  National  Agricultural 
Research  and  Extension  Users'  Adviso- 
ry Board. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  completed  his  remarks? 
Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  amendment  has  been  modified,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  There- 
fore, we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  on  this 
side.  It  will  improve  the  committee  re- 
ported bill.  We  urge  its  adoption. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The     amendment     (No.     910)     was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr.  Dou:].  I 
believe  at  that  time  we  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  continue  consideration  of  the 
animal  welfare  amendment.  Pending 
that,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  may  be  near  a  resolution  of 
the  animal  welfare  amendment  on  the 
farm  bill.  Senator  Melcher  has  been 
very  helpful.  We  hope  we  can  dispose 


of  that  amendment  within  the  next  15 
or  20  minutes. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Helms,  has  been  here  all  day, 
along  with  Senator  Zorinsky.  and 
others,  and  they  are  prepareii  to  take 
up  a  series  of  amendments.  There  are 
still,  as  I  view  it,  30  or  40  possible 
amendments  to  the  farm  bill. 

So  if  Members  have  amendments 
that  we  can  dispose  of  today  without 
votes,  the  chairman  would  be  pleased 
to  have  those  amendments  brought  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  the  time  this  afternoon  to  give 
the  Senate  my  view  of  the  tremen- 
dously important  matter  before  us. 
known  as  the  farm  bill.  I  anticipate 
that  my  colleagues  would  suspect  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  has 
been  an  advocate  of  sound  farm  pro- 
grams for  a  long,  long  time,  would 
have  something  to  say  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter,  but  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  crisis  situation  that 
affects  large  segments  of  agriculture 
today. 

I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the 
Senates  time  to  try  to  put  this  into 
perspective  and  to  place  in  the  Record 
some  information  that  I  think  will  be 
very  helpful  to  our  colleagues  who,  I 
think,  are  seeking  more  detailed  and 
understandable  information  on  the  se- 
riousness of  the  matter  before  us 
before  we  proceed,  later  on  this  week 
or  next  week,  on  tremendously  impor- 
tant amendments  that  I  understtuid 
will  be  offered  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  im- 
press on  my  colleagues  enough  the  Im- 
portance of  the  measure  that  we  are 
working  on  today.  I  only  hope  that  we 
would  recognize  in  America  that  the 
posture  that  we  are  in  on  the  bill  now 
is  not  one  to  my  liking.  I  would  prefer 
that  it  had  not  been  brought  up  as  a 
sort  of  Interim  thing.  We  got  hung  up 
on  the  reconciliation  bill  so  we  rushed 
in  and  brought  up  the  farm  bill  to 
kind  of  fill  in  time  when  we  "don't 
have  anything  else  to  do." 

I  was  on  the  floor  when  this  measure 
was  brought  up  lEist  week  and  I  heard 
the  discussion  then  that  we  may  go  off 
this  bill  if  we  can  get  some  kind  of 
agreement  on  reconciliation  and  this 
had  to  be  pulled  down.  I  therefore  say 
that  the  critical  matter  of  agriculture 
and  what  is  going  on  and  not  going  on 
in  rural  America  today  is  something 
that  is  deserving  of  more  and  higher 
priority  consideration  by  the  Senate. 


I  do  object  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
kind  of  filling  in  time  between  agree- 
ments being  worked  out  on  other 
measures  that  are  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

This  bill  that  we  are  working  on  may 
well  decide  the  fate  of  a  large  number 
of  our  family  farmers  across  this 
Nation.  This  is  a  heavy  responsibility 
and  one  which  I  hope  this  body  will 
recognize  and  meet  as  we  proceed  in 
the  days  ahead  with  debate  and  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

I  hope  we  have  all  heard  about  how 
tough  things  are  "down  on  the  farm." 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  those 
Americans  who  produce  our  food  are 
not  "crying  wolf."  Farmers  are  not 
asking  for  a  "get  rich  scheme,"  they 
are  crying  out  for  survival.  They  want 
to  be  able  to  pay  their  bankers.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  pay  their  suppliers. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  provide  their 
families  with  necessities.  The  situation 
is  that  bad.  and  it  is  time  we  did  some- 
thing constructive. 

Agriculture  is  facing  depression  such 
as  it  has  not  seen  since  the  1930's. 
That  is  not  an  overstatement;  if  any- 
thing, it  is  an  understatement. 

At  least  in  the  thirties,  the  farmers 
could  see  and  understand  most  of 
their  problems.  They  felt  the  scorch- 
ing drought,  they  saw  the  dusty  winds, 
and  the  dust  piled  high  above  the 
fence  rows  like  snow,  and  they  fought 
the  grasshoppers  that  devoured  any- 
thing green  that  dared  push  through 
the  parched  remaining  soil.  Those 
farming  or  ranching  in  1985  find 
themselves  fighting  to  overcome  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  plague.  Instead  of  dust, 
we  see  a  flood  of  grain  weighing  heavi- 
ly on  our  markets.  Instead  of  grass- 
hoppers, we  have  excessive  interest 
rates  eating  away  at  what  little  profit 
there  is  to  be  made.  Instead  of  the 
drought  of  the  1930s,  our  farmers 
today  are  experiencing  a  drought  in 
the  international  marketplace  where 
the  export  markets  of  the  1970's  have 
dried  to  a  trickle  in  the  1980's.  Even 
though  the  causes  are  different,  the 
effects  are  the  same.  We  are  truly  re- 
vising the  depression  on  the  farm  com- 
parable to  that  time  some  50  years 
ago. 

If  the  financial  collapse  facing  farm- 
ers is  not  enough  to  move  us  to  action, 
look  at  some  other  hard,  cold  facts. 
Reliable  studies  show  that  over  the 
next  5  years  the  economywide  impact 
of  loan  losses  from  agriculture  alone 
could  have  the  following  impacts; 

Business  investment  down  $24  to  $38 
billion; 

Housing  starts  down  115,000  to 
189.000  units; 

Real  GNP  down  $31  to  $49  billion; 

Job  losses  178.000  to  275.000. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
said  this  farm  bill  has  serious  flaws.  I 
agree.  The  flaw  with  this  bill  is  that  it 
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will  not  do  enough.  1  think  it  is  our  re-  To    listen    to    the    administrations  Every  $1.00  of  Farm  Foreclosures.  Write 

sponsibility  to  do  more,  certainly  not  claims    and    threat    about    cost,    you  downs  and  Bankruptcies,  can  likely,  eventu 

less.  would  think  a  referendum  would  also  »">•  <^ost  the  U.S.  Treasury  $2.00!!! 

Mr.    President,    I    also    noted    this  be  a  budget  buster.  No  way.  Mr.  Presi-  the  dominoes— for  use  in  the  illustration 

morning  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul-  dent.  A  successful  referendum  on  pro-  l.  Bank  regulators  (adverse  classifications 

ture  is  at  it  again.  It  seems  to  this  Sen-  duction   controls   would   save   money,  write  downs,  charge  of fs). 

ator    that    virtually    every    time    the  and  all  of  the  estimators  of  what  it  2.  Lenders  (foreclosures.  land  and  equip 

Senate  is  about  to  take  up  a  matter  af-  would  do  to  the  budget  agree  on  that,  "j^"'  auctions,  write  downs,  charge  offs,  et 

fecting  the  farmers  of  this  country.  And  it  would  raise  farm  income,  which  \  p.^-,  ..aiues  Dhimmet 

the  Secretary  goes  to  the  public  and  js  supposedly  what  we  are  trying  to  do  4:    Virtually    no   buyers    for    farms   and 

indicates  that  the  matter  m  question  ^ji^  ^^e  farm  bill.  ranches:  No  cash-no  credit. 

IS  veto  bait  because  it  is  too  costly.  Of  -p^at  is  what  this  farm  bill  should  be  5.  Small  town  business  in  trouble, 

course,  he  then  pulls  out  his  new  cost  j^jj   about    raising   farm   income    And  6.  Small  town  banks  in  trouble, 

analysis,  conveniently   revised   by   his  ^^12,1   is   what    we   must    do    or    rural  '  Distrlbdtors  of  seeds,  pesticides,  fertlUz 

own  subordinates,  to  prove  his  already  America  will  never  see  a  recovery  from  "^  ^'^  "^7"  equipment  in  trouble. 

'"riri"infy"flatly  that  this  Sena-  ^^^T^  ^L^'ILS ^"'"^^^  '^^^^^^^  '  "— --=^  -rXb.e. 

tor  is  growing  increasingly  weary  with  ^^  ^  rs'the'tS' before  us.   In  the  I?:  ^,1  S  TruT.eTcoIdTJeTue 

Hn  nnffh7ni.?h''/wr.tr^v  .  .'/i^jrhii'  "^xt  few  days,  the  Senate  will  be  de-  12.  Municipalities  default  on  bonded  deb. 

l^^r^^u^l^^ri^l^^T^^^^  bating    the    issue    and    dealing    with  and  obligations. 

ity  IS  enhanced  by  the  continued  jock-  „„e„dments     As    we    work    our    wav  13    Electric   Power   Company   bonds  de 

eying  of  numbers  to  support  his  basic  amenaments.    as    we    worK    our   way 

r,tor«ioo    4„  o  ^^,v,i,.o,  «f  » V, »  Cor,o»o  through  this  farm  bill,  let  us  remem-  , '  ,      .         .      ,,            j      v.,,       i.     , 

premise.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  y.       ,^           1      t       i  ■        f  '*•  LJirid  grant  colleges  and  public  school 

Budget    Committee,    I    can    say    that  ^^'^  \"^   ^°*'   °'   raising   larm   income  system- Income    drops,    tax    base    erodes 

USDA  cost  analyses  for  programs  have  *"*^    "^^^P   °"'"   ^^^^   °"    ^^^   ^all.    We  school  bonds  and  loans  default, 

been   wrong   more   times   than    right,  "^^st   remember   that   this   legislation  15,  state  income  and  sales  tax  revenues 

Given  this  fact  how  can  the  Secretary  *'*'    ^^^    Federal    farm    policy    for    4  decrease. 

keep  coming  back  asking  us  to  believe  V^ars.  We  had  better  do  the  job  right.  I6.  Trust  funds  m  Commercial  Banks  lose 

his  prediction  about  the  cost  of  the  Mr.   President,   a   tremendously   m-  ^*'"*-  „^.„_^„,    ,„    ,,^   ^^^^.,    „„„^^ 

Senate  farm  bill.  formative  booklet  has  been  printed  by  ^^'^^  ,s  losi 

I  also  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  experts  on  the  subject  that  we  are  dis-  ''^''b^'' Regfonal  banks  lose  on  bank  stock 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  cussing.  Mr.  President,  it  is  entitled  "A  lo^ns.  farm  and  commercial  loans, 

wrong,    wrong,    wrong    several    times  Prelude  to  the  'Crash  of  '87'."  A  key  19.  Life  insurance  company  investments  in 

when   he  testified  before  the  Senate  statement  in  this  report,  which  is  well  farm  land  and  other  Ag  sector  investment,-- 

Budget  Committee  about  the  project-  documented   by   experts   in   the   area,  go  sour  and  policies  lapse, 

ed  farm  income  for  the  year  to  come,  says    how    cutting    AG    supports    will  20.  Manufacturers  of  farm  equipment  and 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  time  likely    increase   rather   than   decrease  f,7^o;?rJor°kerofgoTut''(^?busTnei'          " 

and  time  again  that  this  administra-  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  ''^1"  roic  pa's  loLeron  reg^^^^^ 

tion  has  spent  billions  on  agriculture  Mr.  President.  I  recommend  the  in-  22.  Investors  in  bank  securities  lose 

in   an    effort    to    improve    the   overall  formation  to  my  colleagues  because  in  23.   Farmers  Home  Administration  Loan 

farm  economy  only  to  see  it  continue  a  rather  short  space  of  time  It  indi-  Portfolio  decimated. 

to  decline.  This  admission  of  failure  cates,  as  best  any  short  document  can,  24.  Money  center  banks  in  trouble  as  Ag 

has  caused  the  administration  to  once  the    serious    situation    that    we    are  chemical  and  farm  machinery  manufactur- 

again     change     their    philosophy     on  facing.  ers  correspondent  banks,  et  al  fail  and  mu- 

farm  policy.  Now  they  tell  us  that  the  Mr  Presiderit,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  "t'''{=^n"^a1e  l^  of  confidence  In  U.S. 

real  solution  to  the  current  depression  sent  that  a  full  copy  of    A  Prelude  to  banking  system. 

in  rural  America  is  eliminating  com-  the    Crash  of  '87'  "  be  printed  in  the  26.  Full  scale  loss  of  confidence  in  U.S.  In- 

modity  price  supports  and  turning  the  Record.  surance  system. 

family    farmers    loose    on    the    free  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  "Please  send  money,  Mr.  Baker,  we're  nm- 

market  in  order  that  they  can  export  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  "'"6  out  of  it  here" 

their  way  out  of  their  financial  prob-  Record,  as  follows:  "^^^  U.S.A.  food  and  agricultural  ^vstem  is 

ipmc  the  single  most  important  component  of  the 

iciiia.                                        (-n,*!     f      -1  A  Prelude  TO  THE 'Crash  or '87"  American  economy 

^t   f]^,f^i        ii^'  y^^^°^^\  *""  'nstead  ^j^p  current  "Farm  Crisis  '  Is  the  result  of  This  system-which  Includes  the  produc- 

01   lurning   me   larmers   loose  on   tne  ^^^ny  factors,   Including  surpluses,   loss  of  tion,  preparation,  delivery  and  sale  of  edible 

"free  market,    as  Secretary  Block  rec-  much  of  our  foreign  trade,  low  prices,  sub-  crops,  livestock,  textiles,  leather  and  tobac 

ommends,  such  a  policy  at  this  time  stantial  farm  debt,  over  production  (due  pri-  co— is  responsible  for  about  one-fifth  of  the 

would  be  more  like  turning  Faye  Ray  martly  to  improved  farming  methods),  less  United     States"     gross     national     product 

loose    on    King    Kong.    Our    farmers  political  "clout",  an  uninformed  press,  and  a  (ONP): 

would  be  swept  up  by  the  highly  con-  public  Interest  in  reducing  the  Budget  Deft-  /"  bUHont 

trolled  international  marketplace  and  "^'^  Contributors:                                     afdoUan 

would  almost   assuredly   meet  certain  Since  1982  bank  regulators  and  near  panic           Farm  producers 74 

demise.  stricken  bankers  caused  by  regulators  de-  p^^m   Input   suppliers  (tractors. 

Not  only  has  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  ^"""^  ^V,!"  "**"  destroying  farm  values.  harvesters,  equipment,  fertlllz- 

culture  trotted  out  on  his  veto  hoTse  f*™,««"'"""  "'"»'    town  banks,  and  farm  ^^s.  pesticides.  pharmaceutlcaU 

culture  iroiiea  oui  on  nis  veio  norse  credit  agencies,  which  will  soon  also  decl-  .-h  <!Prvirp«>                                      178 

in  full  gladiator  armor  over  the  cost  mate  the  reserves  of  the  F.D.I.C.  and  add  to  „  "  ,f«r/,r!rl'.r,H".^Vo^»;i;u^r;;nf 

issue,  he  has  also  unsheathed  his  gold-  the  growing  burdens  of  the  Treasury  and  ","1^  tl  ,<i^„        processors  of 

plated   veto  sword  on   the  subject  of  the  Federal  Reserve.                                                     looa  ana  imre 

farmer  referendums.  The  "Domlnoe  Effect"  of  these  conditions  Distribution         (transportation 

Last    week    the    President    of    the  '^  spreading   like  wildfire  throughout   the  !td  A/Zdim                                240 

United  States  eave  a  rineine  defense  farm  states"  and  In  the  agriculture  depend-              "*"  '*»  proautus 

Kemo?  a  y  afthe  uSeTNaUo^;  -^  "^  °f  °J,^"  T^  "'"'  I'  ''T'r  '°  mintTnAmerlcL""  '''"'"'  °'  '"'  ""''°'' 

„ .   ...  ,.  „, V,    „   .      u   .     I.      »  soon  have  substantial  Impact  on  business,  ment  in  America. 

applaud  that  speech.  But  what  about  insurance,  and  banking  throughout  Amer-  Number  o/ 

American  farmers  right  here  at  home?  jca.  workers 

Why  can  they  not  vote  on  their  eco-  Cutting  Agriculture  supports  can  Increase  Owner-operators  and  farm  work- 

nomic  future?  (not  decrease)  the  Federal  Deficit.                        ers 3,770,000 
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Number  of 
workers 
Producers  of  supplies  and  serv- 
ices purchased  by  farmers 4,000,000 

Food   processing,   transportation 

and  marketing 16.000.000 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  states 
that  have  been  the  largest  beneficiaries  of 
"Defense  Job  Welfare  Programs"'  that  land 
values  have  increased  or  have  remained  re- 
sonably  firm. 
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Its  not  just  the  $216  billion  of  Farm  Debt 
but  also  the  other  billions  of  dollars  of  mu- 
nicipal government,  business,  and  industry 
debt  related  to  the  Ag  sector  that  is  of 
major  concern  to  bankers  and  insurance 
companies. 

Government  programs  and  policies  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  affecting  agriculture  have  a 
dramatic  impact  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
food  and  agricultural  industry. 

For  example,  when  the  net  income  of 
farmers  drops  substantially,  as  it  did  from 
1979  ($32.3  billion)  to  1983  ($15.7  billion), 
the  business  of  input  suppliers  is  drastically 
affected. 

A.  Sales  of  all  types  of  farm  machinery 
fell  anywhere  in  a  range  of  40  percent 
(mower  conditioners)  to  77  percent  (four- 
wheel-drive  tractors)  from  1979  through 
mid  1983. 

B.  Nearly  1.200  farm  equipment  dealer- 
ships closed  their  doors  from  1981  through 
1983.  a  closure  rate  more  than  twice  the  his- 
torical average. 

C.  More  than  20,000  machinery  manufac- 
turing workers  were  laid  off. 

D.  The  real  value  of  pesticide  sales  de- 
clined by  one-third,  from  $1.5  billion  in  1979 
to  $1  billion  in  1983.  with  plants  operating 
at  54  percent  capacity. 

E.  Fertilizer  use  dropped  18  percent 
during  the  same  period. 

some  history  not  to  FORGET 

1.  Domestic  agriculture  has  always  been 
the  primary  source  of  our  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  three  essentials  to  our  continued  ex- 
istence. 

2.  Since  the  Continental  Congress  first 
recommended  it  208  years  ago.  "aid  to  agri- 
culture"" has  been  a  major  concern  of  the 
nation"s  public  policy. 

3.  This  historic  concern  and  support  of 
the  nation"s  food  and  agricultural  system 
has  been  a  major  contributor  to  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  the  best  fed  and  best 
housed  humans  on  earth— and  at  a  more 
reasonable  cost  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  (For  example,  less  than  13%  of  U.S. 
personal  spending  goes  for  food  consumed 
at  home.  In  Japan  it's  21%.  In  Russia  it's 
31%). 


3.  In  the  1970s  a  main  concern  was  that 
world  food  needs  would  outpace  production. 
Many  believed— inside  and  outside  of  gov- 
ernment—that the  agricultural  issue  of  the 
future  was  going  to  be  how  to  produce 
enough  for  a  starving  world  rather  than  sur- 
pluses. 

A.  Many  also  believed  that  the  United 
States  was  the  only  country  that  possessed 
the  potential  to  expand  food  production 
enough  to  meet  world  needs. 

B.  Land  was  (and  was  to  be)  of  great 
value.  ("They  just  weren't  making  it  any- 
more". 

C.  During  the  decade  of  the  1970's  the 
volume  of  U.S.  exports  increased  by  over 
150  percent  in  response  to  the  growing 
world  demand.  This  growth  in  world 
demand  is  evidenced  by  an  Increase  of 
nearly  a  third  in  world  grain  consumption 
and  a  rise  in  oilseed  consumption  of  over  50 
percent.  The  situation  is  similar  for  other 
major  commodities  produced  in  the  U.S. 

D.  During  this  period  colleges  and  the 
USDA  and  others  were  teaching  farmers 
how  to  become  more  efficient;  what  new 
equipment  to  use;  how  to  buy  land;  and  how 
to  borrow  the  dollars  to  do  so. 

E.  Federal  Agriculture  Officials  went  up 
and  down  the  land  and  preached  "fence  row 
to  fence  row  farming."" 

F.  Bankers  were  there  to  help  finance  this 
""growing  world  wide  need"'.  Prior  to  the 
Carter  grain  embargo  on  Russia,  the  U.S.A. 
provided  70%  of  Russia's  nee(is.  Now  we're 
lucky  to  supply  20%-30%  of  their  needs. 

5.  The  current  high  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  in  international  trade  (which  tends  to 
make  U.S.  Ag  products  less  competitive 
world  wide)  has  been  influenced  only  very 
slightly  by  Federal  Agriculture  supports 
(because  it  contributes  so  little— 1-2%  to  the 
Federal  Budget  Deficit.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  food  prod- 
ucts contribute  $20  Billion  to  the  U.S.  net 
Balance  of  Trade. 

6.  Bankrupt  farmers  who  are  currently 
being  forced  to  move  off  the  land  and  into 
the  city  add  to  the  unemployment  rolls  and 
increase  social  welfare  costs.  In  past  years 
when  farmers  "sold  out""  to  their  neighbors 
or  others  and  moved  to  the  city,  they  had 
money  to  live  on.  to  invest  in  small  business- 
es or  securities,  or  to  tide  themselves  over 
until  productive  employment  skills  could  be 
learned  and  put  to  work.  Such  is  no  longer 
the  case. 

Families  who  remain  on  the  farm  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  by  providing 
much  of  their  own  food,  heat  and  housing 
costs  and  to  lead  a  healthy  and  productive 
life. 

FARM  OPERATORS  HAVE  SPECIFIC  UNIQUE  NEEDS 
THAT  ARE  NOT  OFTEN  FULLY  UNDERSTOOD 

1.  Investment  Capital  ReQuirements— Ag- 
riculture assets,  as  a  whole,  rival  those  in 
the  manufacturing  sector. 

The  average  capital  asset  needs  per 
farmer  are  much  higher  than  that  of  the  av- 
erage employee  in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

2.  Today"s  commercial  farmer  Is  compara- 
ble, not  to  the  wage-earner/consumer  of  the 
city  or  suburbs,  but  to  the  owner  of  a  small 
manufacturing  operation. 

3.  The  average  farmers  Income  Is  vastly 
more  variable  and  Insecure  from  year  to 
year  than  the  average  wage  earner. 

4.  Working  Capital  Reguirements— Exten- 
sive purchasing  of  supplies  and  services  by 
farm  operators,  long  before  they  receive  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  commodities  pro- 
duced, requires  vast  sums  of  operating  and 
investment  credit.  Our  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers have  become,  as  noted,  business  manag- 


ers and  operators  who  are.  in  terms  of  phys- 
ical capital,  two-and-one-half-times  as  cap- 
italized as  U.S.  manufacturers  (on  a  per- 
worker  basis)  (without  considering  the  land 
they  own  and/or  rent  for  farming.) 

BANK  REGULATOR  ACTIONS— A  BASIC  PROBLEM 
FACING  AMERICA 

1.  Plummeting  farm  land  values  today  are 
not  due  to  the  "Free  Market""  at  work.  The 
substantial  recent  drops  (40-50-60%)  in 
farm  and  ranch  land  values  in  the  farm 
sector  are  caused  primarily  by  the  "self-de- 
struct"" actions  of  bank  regulators  and  af- 
fected lenders. 

These  actions  quickly: 

Destroy  many  lifetimes  of  building  up  of 
farm  assets  and  equity; 

Destroy  some  of  the  nation's  most  effi- 
cient food  producers; 

Destroy  extensive  values  of  loan  collater- 
al; 

Destroy  (eventually)  the  actual  funds  of 
the  depositors  in  banks  that  the  regulators 
are  trying  to  protect. 

2.  When  bankers  foreclose  on  commercicl 
business  organizations  such  foreclosures 
often  strengthen  other  competitive  busi- 
nesses in  the  area  and  makes  them  more 
profitable. 

3.  However,  when  bankers  foreclose  on 
farms  and  ranches,  other  land  and  equip- 
ment values  in  the  area  nearby  are  rapidly 
driven  downward;  farm  equities  evaporate; 
bankers  foreclose  on  loans,  and  the  general 
business  and  financial  structure  of  the 
entire  area  are  threatened. 

4.  The  current,  near  panic  forecl(Dsures 
and  write  downs  occurring  in  the  nation's 
farm  sector  are  seriously  damaging  not  only 
the  approximate  3.987  farm  sector  banks, 
but  are  also  threatening  the  larger  banking 
and  financial  structure  of  the  U.S.A. 

THE  IMPENDING  BANKING  DISASTER  IN 
NEBRASKA 

1.  Commerical  Banks  in  Nebraska  have  a 
combined  net  worth  of  $1,240,000,000. 

2.  Nebraska  has  62.000  farms  and  ranches. 

3.  Their  average  value  is  $500,000. 

4.  Approximately  W  of  them  owe  more 
than  50%  of  their  value  to  banks,  farm 
credit  agencies,  insursince  companies  smd 
other  creditors.  Approximately  half  of  this 
debt  is  held  by  commercial  banks. 

5.  Bankers  and  economists  In  Nebraska 
are  forecasting  that  15-20%  of  these  farms 
will  be  forced  out  of  business  in  1986.  62.000 
farms  >  15%  failures  =  9.300  farm  failures. 

6.  These  9.300  farms  at  $500,000  average 
value  totals  $4,650,000,000  in  total  asset 
values.  The  debt  of  these  failed  farms  is  es- 
timated at  $2,500,000,000. 

7  If  commercial  banking's  share  of  this 
debt  Is  50%.  they  are  facing  $1,250,000,000 
in  charge  offs.  writedowns,  et  al.  All  of 
which,  under  the  best  conditions,  will 
threaten  much  of  the  capital  accounts  of 
Nebraska  banking,  which  have  already  been 
weakened. 

Continued  strong  support  of  the  Ag 
Sector  by  Congress  and  the  Administration 
is  an  essential  investment  for  America.  It  is 
a  relatively  small  price  to  pay  to  help  avoid 
the  "Crash  of  "87"". 

A  popular  feeling  is  that  the  U.S.A.  now 
has  too  much  Agriculture  production.  Some 
believe  also  that  the  U.S.  "Welfare  State"" 
has  "too  many"  and  "too  much '"  of  alot  of 
things,  i.e.— defense  workers— lobbyists- 
hospitals— medicare  and  medicaid  rich  doc- 
tors—nurses— non  profit  groups  and  associa- 
tions—space program  workers— single  par- 
ents—unproductive social  security  and  other 
welfare  recipients— all  propped  up  by  huge 
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Federal  Government  outlays.  These  outlays 
represent  more  than  80%  of  the  Federal 
Budget— as  compared  with  the  mere  1-2% 
that  Is  traditionally  spent  In  keeping  our 
"agriculture  house"  together. 

HOW  TO  HELP  AVOID  THE  "CRASH  OT  "87" 

1.  Bank  Regulators  must  take  a  more  long 
term  and  historic  view  of  chtmging  farm 
values  and  equities  and  to  recognize  that 
their  current  policies  and  practices  can  well 
trigger  the  "Crash  of  '87". 

2.  Congress  should  maintain  price  and 
other  supports  through  a  transition  period 
as  a  budget  saving  Investment  for  the 
future. 

3.  Remove,  for  the  time  being,  some  farm 
and  ranch  land  currently  in  production.  Set 
it  aside  under  government  control  until  this 
country  needs  It  or  until  It  can  be  deter- 
mined how  It  can  be  best  used  to  preserve 
world  peace  and  to  feed  the  40%  of  the 
world  that  goes  to  l)ed  hungry  every  night. 

4.  Allow  banks  to  hold  land  as  an  asset 
without  adverse  classification  if  certain  con- 
ditions exist  (I.e.  sinnual  returrvs  exceed  cost 
of  funds). 

5.  Implement  aggressive,  competitive, 
skillful  foreign  trade  actions  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  "Free  Market"  philosophy  Is  a  good 
one.  but  there  is  no  such  thing  In  Interna- 
tional Agriculture  trade.  Our  foreign  com- 
petitors don't  practice  free  trade.  Their  gov- 
ernments are  able  to  meet  whatever  low 
prices  our  agriculture  products  may  sell  at. 

6.  Set  up  a  Bl-Partisan  Committee  to  re- 
examine and  re-establish  a  "National  Food 
Policy".  Also  determine  what  effect  Russian 
and  Cuban  activities  In  grain  futures  Is 
having  on  U.S.  Agriculture.  Develop  a  better 
way  to  deliver  "Food  for  Peace"  and  to  pro- 
vide foreign  aid. 

7.  Have  regular  meetings  at  the  White 
House  level  with  the  FDIC.  Comptroller. 
Treasurer.  Agriculture  Dept.  and  selected 
Ag  Sector  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Among  other  things,  determine  the  actual 
economic  Impact  on  U.S.  Banking.  Business 
aind  Finance  and  the  Treasury  of  present 
"Free  Market"  and  Ag  Budget  cutting  phi 
losophles  of  the  Administration. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
say  to  the  Senate  that  no  bill  is  more 
important  to  not  just  rural  America 
but  also  to  all  America  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  economic  recovery  we 
are  seeing  taking  place  today.  Some 
sectors  of  our  economy  are  at  risit 
unless  we  can  write  an  acceptable  farm 
bill  here  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
listened,  as  always,  with  interest  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  is  my 
friend,  and  he  is  a  valuable  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  can  assure  him  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  farm  bill  is  by  no  means  a 
fill-in  proposition. 

I  have  here,  if  the  Senator  would 
like  to  see  it.  the  schedule.  It  indicates 
that  the  farm  bill  was  supposed  to 
come  up  for  consideration  this  past 
Thursday.  We  missed  that  by  1  day. 
and  we  are  now  on  it;  and  the  schedule 
calls  for  us  to  be  on  the  farm  bill 
through  Wednesday,  November  6. 
That  may  be  a  little  optimistic  or  it 
may  not  be.  We  will  see. 

However,  the  point  is  that  the  distin- 
guished colleague  of  the  Senator  from 


Nebraska  (Mr.  ZorinskyI  and  I  have 
been  on  this  floor  both  Friday  and 
today,  pleading  with  Senators  to  come 
and  offer  amendments  to  the  farm 
bill.  As  of  this  hour,  9  minutes  to  4,  we 
have  been  able  to  handle  4  amend- 
ments out  of  the  311  have  on  my  list, 
on  which  we  had  hoped  Senators 
might  come  and  begin  earnest  debate. 

I  will  not  have  any  comment  about 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  is  a  Tues- 
day through  Thursday  club.  But  I 
agree  with  the  Senator:  I  think  it  is 
time  we  got  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
gave  full  consideration  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sensible  farm  bill. 

The  Senator,  in  a  very  gracious  way, 
mentioned  my  interest  in  some  aspects 
of  the  farm  bill,  and  he  is  right.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  see  some  serious  flaws  that 
simply  must  be  remedied  if  we  are  to 
have  legislation  that  will  be  meaning- 
ful to  the  farmers  of  America. 

For  example,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  the  bulk  of  the 
target  prices  are  paid  to  the  largest 
and  the  wealthiest  farmers.  The  larg- 
est 5  percent  of  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica get  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
total  dollars  paid  out.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  I  objected  to  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  farm  bill  in  committee. 
If  we  are  really  concerned  at>out  the 
family  farmers,  the  small  farmers, 
then  this  flaw,  as  I  perceive  it  to  be. 
must  be  corrected. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  $70  billion  this  bill 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  will  go  to  farm- 
ers in  financial  distress,  meaning  that 
80  percent  of  that  $70  billion  will  go  to 
those  farmers  that  are  not  in  trouble. 
The  subsidies  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
how  much  a  farmer  grows,  not  on  how 
much  debt  or  financial  stress  that 
farmer  is  experiencing. 

All  this,  in  my  Judgment,  makes  the 
bill  too  costly. 

According  to  the  latest  estimate  of 
CBO— and  you  may  argue  with  those 
figures,  but  they  are  the  figures  we  or- 
dinarily operate  on  around  this  place— 
this  farm  bill  will  cost  $25  billion  more 
than  the  budget  resolution  passed  by 
Congress  a  month  or  so  ago.  That  res- 
olution allocated  $34.8  billion  for  farm 
commodity  and  related  programs  for  3 
years,  and  this  bill  will  cost  more  than 
$60  billion  for  those  programs  over  the 
3-year  period  and  more  than  $71  bil- 
lion over  the  4-year  period,  according 
to  the  CBO. 

So,  these  are  the  questions,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Nebraska— and  he  is 
my  friend— that  we  must  consider:  and 
I  hope  we  can  get  about  it  and  have 
some  debate.  But  Ed  Zorinsky  and  I 
have  sat  here  this  morning,  since  the 
opening  of  the  Senate,  waiting  for 
Senators  to  come  and  participate  in 
the  debate.  As  I  say,  we  have  handled 
four  relatively  minor  amendments, 
and  that  is  all.  I  doubt  that  we  will  do 
much  more  than  call  up  one  of  the 


substantive  amendments  before  we 
recess  for  the  evening. 

Again,  I  pay  my  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
will  close  as  I  begsm.  by  saying  that  he 
is  an  able  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  is 
my  friend,  and  he  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  for  those  kind  re- 
marks. He  is  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  we  depend  on 
him  for  his  understanding  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  we  have  in  agriculture 
today. 

I  say  to  the  chairman  that  I  share- 
as  I  know  my  colleague  from  Nebraska 
does— the  fact  that  this  measure  is 
somewhat  over  budget.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  agree  fully  with  the  figures 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  cited  just  now,  but  I  think 
any  reasonable  person  would  have  to 
agree  that  this  Is  over  budget  now. 

We  might  go  back,  as  we  have  from 
time  to  time,  and  argue  whether  or 
not  that  is  the  right  amount,  but  suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  it  is  over  budget. 
What  is  over  budget?  There  are  sever- 
al ways  that  can  be  corrected.  We  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  correct  that  In 
the  agriculture  budget. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  discus- 
sion, that  we  would  approve  the  agri- 
culture bill  as  it  came  out  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  by  a 
majority  vote.  If  we  were  to  do  that 
and  if  CBO  or  any  other  forecasting 
agency  said  it  is  over  budget,  that,  in 
and  of  Itself,  Is  not  busting  the  budget. 
We  would  have  to  make  reductions  in 
other  parts  of  the  budget  to  make  that 
up. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  Is  an 
easy  way  to  dismiss  it.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that,  therefore,  we  should  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  budget,  be- 
cause I  am  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  simply  say  that  I  tried  to 
emphasize  in  my  earlier  remarks  that 
what  we  are  about  here  is  to  write  a 
farm  bill  that  will  not  cause  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  the  Federal  tax- 
payers to  spend  even  more  money  be- 
cause of  our  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  actions  here  on  the  floor. 

My  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  have  worked  together  on  many 
things.  I  would  certainly  like  the  op- 
portunity to  try  to  work  with  him.  per- 
haps to  come  up  with  some  cost-cut- 
ting measures,  to  direct  more  of  this 
money  to  what  most  of  us  consider  the 
family-sized  farmers.  Maybe  we  can 
make  some  sort  of  savings  there. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  knows— and  I  think  It 
was  Implied  In  his  remarks— that  this 
Senator  was  here  on  Friday  all  day.  I 
have  been  here  today.  I  just  do  not 
have  any  amendments  at  this  time.  I 
simply  say  that  the  quicker  we  can 
start  voting  on  this  matter,  the  better. 
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I  suggest  that  probably  the  reason 
why  there  is  not  much  more  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  this  regard 
right  now  than  there  obviously  is,  to 
the  disappointment  of  all  of  us,  is  the 
way  this  measure  has  been  handled. 

Certainly  the  Senate  knows  that 
when  we  went  to  the  farm  bill  on 
Thursday  night  of  last  week.  I  believe 
it  was— I  stand  corrected  on  that  if 
that  is  not  the  right  time,  but  I  believe 
it  was  Thursday— it  was  clearly  Indi- 
cated that  we  hoped  to  get  unanimous 
agreement  that  we  would  debate  and 
bring  up  for  the  most  part  noncontro- 
versial  amendments  on  both  Friday 
and  again  on  Monday,  that  we  would 
not  have  any  votes,  that  if  necessary 
we  would  stack  these  votes  on  Tues- 
day. I  simply  say,  and  I  suspect  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee would  agree  with  me,  that 
when  any  time  you  tell  the  Senate 
that  you  are  not  going  to  have  any 
votes  on  Friday  and  you  are  not  going 
to  have  any  votes  on  Monday  next, 
that  If  we  have  to  require  any  votes  If 
we  should  get  Into  anything  controver- 
sial, then  we  will  put  those  over  and 
stack  them  on  Tuesday,  I  suspect  that 
that  took  a  chance  of  any  bite  of 
anyone  being  here  and  getting  any- 
thing done. 

It  is  true  that  agreement  was  not  en- 
tered into  but  that  agreement  was  pro- 
posed. 

If  there  is  any  lament  about  the  In- 
ability to  get  things  done  on  Friday 
last  and  this  day,  Monday,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  was  primarily  because 
this  matter  I  think  again— in  my  opin- 
ion, once  again  I  could  be  wrong— was 
one  of  those  filler  motives  that  I  do 
not  suspect  that  we  are  going  to  have 
very  much  happen  on  serious  voting 
until  Tuesday  of  next  week.  If  not 
later. 

I,  too,  wish  to  say  that  those  who 
have  amendments  that  are  ready  now 
have  also  been  encouraged  by  this 
Senator  to  come  over  and  offer  them. 
At  least,  we  can  begin  debate  to  move 
things  forward. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  begin 
debate  now,  then  we  are  going  to  save 
some  time  that  we  might  wish  that  we 
had  later  on. 

It  is  old  story,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  fully 
knows,  and  we  went  through  It  on  the 
reconciliation  bill.  We  get  down  to  the 
last  few  minutes  and  we  have  10  or  15 
or  20  Senators  who  want  to  come  over 
and  offer  a  major  amendment  of  some 
kind  and  there  is  no  time  left  to 
debate  it.  It  is  not  the  way  we  should 
do  business  in  the  Senate  and  I  think 
that  probably  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  would  agree  with  me  at  least 
on  that  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  904    'AS  MODIFIED' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
I  offered  an  amendment  dealing  with 
animal  welfare  on  the  farm  bill.  I  am 


now  advised  that,  thanks  to  hard  work 
by  the  staff  on  Friday,  over  the  week- 
end, and  today,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Senator  Melcher],  and  the  con- 
currence by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Senator  Hatch],  that  we 
now  have  reached  an  agreement  which 
I  would  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  and 
Senators  Heinz,  Roth,  Stevens, 
Leahy.  Cohen.  Stafford.  Matsunaga, 
Simon,  Baucus,  Ford,  Specter.  Duren- 

BERGER,  BoSCHWITZ,  GOLDWATER. 

Bingaman.  Zorinsky.  Gorton,  Bur- 
dick.  DAmato.  Kasten.  Proxmire. 
Pell.  Domenici,  Chafee,  Moynihan, 
Mitchell.  Murkowski.  Evans. 
Wilson.  Stennis.  Humphrey.  Hecht, 
Bumpers,  Cranston,  Metzenbaum. 
Mattingly.  Rockefeller,  Thurmond. 
and  ExoN. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  everything  after  the  title  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  .  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Im- 
proved Standards  for  Laboratory  Animals 
Act". 

Sec.     .  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  use  of  animals  is  instrumental  in 
certain  research  and  education  for  advanc- 
ing knowledge  of  cures  and  treatment  for 
diseases  and  injuries  which  afflict  both 
humans  and  animals; 

(2)  methods  of  testing  that  do  not  use  ani- 
mals are  being  and  continue  to  be  developed 
which  are  faster,  less  expensive,  and  more 
accurate  than  traditional  animal  experi- 
ments for  some  purposes  and  further  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  the  development  of  these 
methods  of  testing; 

(3)  measures  which  eliminate  or  minimize 
the  unnecessary  duplication  of  experiments 
on  animals  can  result  in  more  productive 
use  of  Federal  funds;  and 

(4)  measures  which  help  meet  the  public 
concern  for  laboratory  animal  care  and 
treatment  are  Important  in  assuring  that  re- 
search will  continue  t  progress. 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2143)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  <b) 
through  <d)  as  subsections  (f)  through  (h) 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  stand- 
ards to  govern  the  humane  handling,  care, 
treatment,  and  transportation  of  animals  by 
dealers,  research  facilities,  and  exhibitors. 

(2)  The  standards  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  Include  minimum  requirements— 

(A)  for  handling,  housing,  feeding,  water- 
ing, sanitation,  ventilation,  shelter  from  ex- 
tremes of  weather  and  temperatures,  ade- 
quate veterinary  care,  and  separation  by 
species  where  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
for  human  handling,  care,  or  treatment  of 
animals;  and 

<B)  for  exercise  of  dogs  and  for  a  physical 
environment  adequate  to  promote  the  psy- 
chological well-being  of  primates. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall,  with  respect  to  animals 
in  research  facilities.  Include  requirements— 


(A)  for  animal  care,  treatment,  and  prac- 
tices in  experimental  procedures  tr  ensure 
that  animal  pain  and  distress  are  minimized. 
Including  adequate  veterinary  care  with  the 
appropriate  use  of  anesthetic,  analgesic, 
tranquilizing  drugs,  or  euthanasia: 

(B)  that  the  principal  investigator  consid- 
ers alternatives  to  any  procedure  likely  to 
produce  pain  to  or  distress  in  an  experimen- 
tal animal: 

(C)  in  any  practice  which  could  cause  pain 
to  animals— 

(i)  that  a  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  is 
consulted  in  the  planning  of  such  proce- 
dures; 

(11)  for  the  use  of  tranquilizers,  analgesics, 
and  anesthetics; 

(ill)  for  pre-surgical  and  post-surgical  care 
by  laboratory  workers  in  accordance  with 
established  veterinary  medical  and  nursing 
procedures: 

(iv)  against  the  use  of  paralytics  without 
anesthesia:  and 

(v)  that  the  withholding  of  tranquilizers, 
anesthesia,  analgesia,  or  euthanasia  when 
scientifically  necessary  shall  continue  for 
only  the  necessary  period  of  time; 

(D)  that  no  animal  is  used  in  more  than 
one  major  operative  experiment  from  which 
It  is  allowed  to  recover  except  in  case  of — 

(1)  scientific  necessity;  or 
<ii)  other  special  circumstances  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  and 

(E)  that  exceptions  to  such  standards  may 
be  made  only  when  specified  by  research 
protocol  and  that  any  such  exception  shall 
be  detailed  and  justified  in  a  report  outlined 
under  paragraph  7  and  filed  with  the  Insti- 
tutional Animal  Committee. 

(b)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  as  paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  designating  the  fifth  sentence  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  he  construed 
as  authorizing  the  SecreUry  to  promulgate, 
rules,  regulations,  or  orlers  with  regard  to 
the  design,  outlines,  or  guidelines  of  actual 
research  or  experimentation  by  a  research 
facility  or  Federal  research  facility:  Provid- 
ed. That  the  Secretary  shall  require  every 
research  facility  to  show  that  professionally 
acceptable  standards  governing  the  care, 
treatment,  and  practices  on  animals  are 
being  followed  by  the  research  facility 
during  research  and  experimentation.  No 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  part  of  this  Act 
may  require  a  research  facility  to  disclose 
publicly,  or  to  the  Institutional  Animal 
Committee  during  its  Inspection,  trade  se- 
crets or  commercial  or  financial  Information 
which  Is  privileged  or  confidential. 

(7)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  at  least 
annually,  every  research  facility  and  Feder- 
al research  facility  to  report  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  are  being  followed. 

(B)  In  complying  with  subparagraph  (A), 
such  research  facilities  shall  provide— 

(I)  Information  on  procedures  likely  to 
produce  pain  or  distress  In  animals  and  as- 
surances demonstrating  that  the  principal 
Investigator  considered  alternatives  to  those 
procedures: 

(II)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  facility  is  adhering  to  the 
standards  described  in  this  section:  and 

(ill)  an  explanation  for  any  deviation  from 
the  standards  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(8)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  any 
State   (or   a  political   subdivision   of  such 
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state)  from  promulgating  standards  in  addi- 
tion to  those  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (1). 

(c>  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subsections: 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
each  research  facility  establish  at  least  one 
Institutional  Animal  Committee.  Each  Insti- 
tutional Animal  Committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  such  research  facility  and  shall  be 
composed  of  not  fewer  than  three  members. 
Such  members  shall  possess  sufficient  abili- 
ty to  assess  animal  care,  treatment,  and 
practices  in  experimental  research  as  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  research  facility 
and  shall  represent  society's  concerns  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  animal  subjects  used 
at  such  facility.  Of  the  members  of  the  In- 
stitutional Animal  Committee— 

(A)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine; 

(B)  at  least  one  member  shall  not  be  affili- 
ated in  any  way  with  such  facility  other 
than  as  a  member  of  the  Institutional 
Animal  Committee,  shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  immediate  family  of  a  person  who  is 
affiliated  with  such  facility,  and  is  intended 
to  provide  representation  for  general  com- 
munity interests  in  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  animals;  and 

(C)  In  those  csises  where  the  Institutional 
Animal  Committee  consists  of  more  than 
three  members,  not  more  than  three  mem- 
bers shall  be  from  the  same  administrative 
unit  of  such  facility. 

(2)  A  quorum  shall  be  required  for  all 
formal  actions  of  the  Institutional  Animal 
Committee.  Including  inspections  under 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  Institutional  Animal  Committee 
shall  inspect  at  least  semiannually  all 
animal  study  areas  and  animal  facilities  of 
such  research  facility  and  review  as  part  of 
the  inspection— 

(A)  practices  involving  pain  to  animals, 
and 

(B)  the  condition  of  animals,  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  that  pain  and  distress  to  animals  is 
minimized.  Exceptions  to  the  requirement 
of  inspection  of  such  study  areas  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  if  animals  are  stud- 
ied in  their  natural  environment  and  the 
study  area  is  prohibitive  to  easy  su;cess. 

(4)(A)  The  Institutional  Animal  Commit- 
tee shall  file  an  inspection  certification 
report  of  each  inspection  at  the  research  fa- 
cility. Such  report  shall— 

(i)  l>e  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Institu- 
tional Animal  Committee  members  involved 
in  the  inspection; 

(li)  Include  reports  of  any  violation  of  the 
standards  promulgated,  or  assurances  re- 
quired, by  the  Secretary,  including  any  defi- 
cient conditions  of  animal  care  or  treat- 
ment, any  deviations  of  research  practices 
from  originally  approved  proposals  that  ad- 
versely affect  animal  welfare,  any  notifica- 
tion to  the  facility  regarding  such  condi- 
tiorjs  and  any  corrections  made  thereafter; 

(iii)  include  any  minority  views  of  the  In- 
stitutional Animal  Committee;  and 

(iv)  include  any  other  information  perti- 
nent to  the  activities  of  the  Institutional 
Animal  Committee. 

(B)  Such  report  shall  remain  on  file  for  at 
least  three  years  at  the  research  facility  and 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  any 
funding  Federal  agency. 

(C>  In  order  to  give  the  research  facility 
an  opportunity  to  correct  any  deficiencies  or 


deviation  discovered  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(3),  the  Institutional  Animal  Committee 
shall  notify  the  administrative  representa- 
tive of  the  research  facility  of  any  deficien- 
cies or  deviations  from  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  If.  after  notification  and  an  opportuni 
ty  for  correction,  such  deficiencies  or  devi- 
ations remain  uncorrected,  the  Institutional 
Animal  Committee  shall  notify  (in  writing) 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  funding  Federal  agency  of  such  de- 
ficiencies or  deviations. 

(5)  The  inspection  results  shall  be  avail- 
able to  Department  of  Agriculture  inspec- 
tors for  review  during  inspections.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Inspectors  shall  for- 
ward any  Institutional  Animal  Committee 
inspection  records  which  include  reports  of 
uncorrected  deficiencies  or  deviations  to  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
and  any  funding  Federal  agency  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  such  uncor- 
rected deficiencies  and  deviations  occurred. 

(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  Federal  research  fa- 
cilities, a  Federal  Institutional  Animal  Com- 
mittee shall  be  established  and  shall  have 
the  same  composition  and  responsibilities 
oultined  in  subsection  (b),  except  that  the 
Federal  Institutional  Animal  Committee 
shall  report  deficiencies  or  deviations  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  conducting  the 
research  rather  than  to  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  conducting  the  research 
shall  be  responsible  for— 

(A)  all  corrective  action  to  be  taken  at  the 
facility;  and 

(B)  the  granting  of  all  exceptions  to  in- 
spection protocol. 

(d)(1)  Each  research  facility  shall  provide 
for  annual  training  for  scientists,  animal 
technicians,  and  other  personnel  involved 
wiih  animal  care  and  treatment  in  such  fa- 
cility. Such  training  shall  include  instruc- 
tion on— 

(A)  the  humane  practice  of  animal  main- 
tenance and  experimentation; 

(B)  research  or  testing  methods  that  mini- 
mize or  eliminate  the  use  of  animals  or  limit 
animal  pain  or  distress;  and 

(C)  utilization  of  the  information  service 
at  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (e). 

(D)  include  methods  whereby  deficiencies 
in  animal  care  and  treatment  should  be  re- 
ported. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  In- 
formation service  at  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library.  Such  service  shall.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
provide  information— 

(A)  pertinent  to  employee  training; 

(B)  which  could  prevent  unintended  dupli- 
cation of  animal  experimentation  as  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  research  facility; 
and 

(C)  on  improved  methods  of  animal  ex- 
perimentation, including  methods  which 
could— 

(i)  reduce  or  replace  animal  use;  and 
(ii)  minimize  pain  and  distress  to  animals, 
such  as  anesthetic  and  analgesic  procedures. 
(f)  In  any  case  in  which  a  Federal  agency 
funding  a  research  project  determines  that 
conditions  of  animal  care,  treatment,  or 
practice  in  a  particular  project  have  not 
been  in  compliance  with  standards  promul- 
gated under  this  Act.  despite  notification  by 
the  Secretary  or  such  Federal  agency  to  the 
research  facility  and  an  opportunity  for  cor- 
rection, such  agency  suspend  or  revoke  Fed- 
eral support  for  the  project.  Any  research 


facility  losing  Federal  support  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  as  provided  in 
sections  701  through  706  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code. 

Sec.  .  Section  16(a)  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2146(a))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  shall  inspect  each  re- 
search facility  at  least  once  each  year  and. 
in  the  case  of  deficiencies  or  deviations  from 
the  standards  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
shall  conduct  such  follow-up  Inspections  as 
may  be  necessary  until  all  deficiencies  or  de- 
viations from  such  standards  are  correct- 
ed.". 

Sec.  .  The  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2131-2156)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  section; 

Sec.  27.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
member  of  the  Institutional  Animal  Com- 
mittee to  release  any  confidential  informa- 
tion of  the  research  facility  including  any 
information  that  concerns  or  relates  to— 

( 1 )  the  trade  secrets,  processes,  operations, 
style  of  work,  or  apparatus,  or 

(2)  to  the  identity,  confidential  statistical 
data,  amount  or  source  of  any  income,  prof- 
its, losses,  or  expenditures  of  the  research 
facility. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of 
such  Committee— 

(1)  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  to  his  advan- 
tages, or 

(2)  to  reveal  to  any  other  person,  any  in- 
formation which  Is  entitled  to  protection  as 
confidential  information  under  subsection 
(a), 

(c)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  is 
punishable  by  — 

( 1 )  removal  from  such  Committee,  and 
(2)(A)  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and 

imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
(B)  if  such  violation  is  willful,  a  fine  of  not 

more  than  SI 0.000  and  imprisonment  of  not 

more  than  three  years. 

(d)  any  person,  including  any  research  fa- 
cility, injured  in  its  business  or  property  by 
reason  of  a  violation  of  this  section  may  re- 
cover all  actual  and  consequential  damages 
sustained  by  such  person  and  the  cost  of  the 
suit  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  any  other  rights  that  any 
such  person  may  have,  nor  shall  subsection 
(d)  be  construed  to  limit  the  exercise  of  any 
such  rights  arising  out  of  or  relating  to  a 
violation  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

Sec  .  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  19  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2M9(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"$1,000  for  each  such  violation  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '$2,500  for  each  such  vio- 
lation"; and 

(2)  In  the  sixth  sentence  by  str'.V.Ing  out 
■■$500  for  each  offense"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •$1,500  for  each  offense". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■  $1,000  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500  ". 

Sec  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2132)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (J)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

(k)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
Executive  agency  as  such  term  is  defined  In 
section  105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  with  respect  to  any  research  facility 
means  the  agency  from  which  the  research 
facility  receives  a  Federal  award  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  experimentation,  or  test- 
ing, involving  the  use  of  animals; 


(I)  The  term  "quorum"  means  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  members; 

(m)  The  term  "Federal  research  facility" 
means  each  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  which  uses 
live  animals  for  research  or  experimenta- 
tion; 

(n)   For   purpose  of   this   Act.   the  term 

animal"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
defined  in  section  2(J)  of  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  (7  U.S.C.  2I32(J)).  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec  .  Section  14  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  2144)  is  amended  by  changing 
"section  13  "  to  "section  13  (a),  (f),  (g).  and 
(h)"  wherever  it  appears. 

Sec  .  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
have  a  statement  in  support  of  the 
modification,  and  I  do  particularly 
vk.ant  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  who  is  an  expert  in 
this  area,  a  veterinarian  himself  who 
understands  many  of  the  practical 
problems  involved  on  both  sides,  and 
he  has  been  most  helpful  along  with, 
as  I  have  indicated,  his  staff,  my  staff, 
the  staff  of  Senator  Hatch,  and  other 
outside  groups  who  have  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  legislation,  some  on  each 
side.  I  want  to  also  thank  Christine 
Stevens  for  her  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  resolution.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  we  could 
pass  this  amendment  without  exten- 
sive debate  on  a  voice  vote  or  roUcall 
vote,  whichever.  But  if  there  is  a  roll- 
call.  I  would  hope  that  that  might  be 
delayed  until  tomorrow. 

ANIMAL  WELFARE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  I  brought 
up  as  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill. 
S.  1233.  a  bill  I  introduced  earlier  in 
the  session  which  would  modify  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act. 

Similar  legislation  on  animal  welfare 
was  introduced  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  and  hearings  were  held  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committees.  In  addition,  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  has  gone  into 
drafting  legislation  which  would  repre- 
sent a  responsible  approach  toward  en- 
suring the  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, while  taking  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  medical  research. 

FRIDAY  meeting 

It  was  apparent  last  Friday  that 
there  were  still  a  few  concerns  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  in 
an  effort  to  accommodate  his  concerns 
I  instructed  staff  members  to  try  to 
work  out  an  agreement  on  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  also  had 
language  he  was  interested  in  incorpo- 
rating into  the  amendment,  as  a  result 
of  Fridays  meetings.  I  believe  we 
reached  agreement  on  any  differences 
which  might  have  existed. 

BASIC  agreement 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  have 
taken  care  of  most,  if  not  all.  of  the 
questions  raised  earlier  in  connection 
with  this  legislation,  including  those 


that  USDA  and  NIH  may  have  had  as 
well  as  any  questions  raised  by  the 
medical  research  community  while 
maintaining  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

We  would  maintain  exercise  for  dogs 
and  clarify  in  report  language  the  in- 
tention of  this  provision  as  applying 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  We  would  in- 
clude language  important  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  dealing  with  the 
physical  environment  for  primates. 
We  would  clarify  that  all  members  of 
the  institutional  animal  committees 
are  responsible  for  representing  the 
general  community's  interest  in 
animal  care  and  treatment;  we  would 
also  indicate  the  outside  person  on  the 
committee  is  intended  to  provide  rep- 
resentation for  the  general  communi- 
ty's interest  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  animals. 

The  new  language  would  promote 
uniformity  by  providing  that  Federal 
research  facilities  establish  institu- 
tional animal  committees  with  similar 
responsibilities  as  outlined  previously 
in  the  amendment  and  would  leave  en- 
forcement up  to  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral facility  conducting  the  research. 

We  would  modify  the  whistleblower 
clause  by  providing  for  methods 
whereby  deficiencies  should  be  report- 
ed. 

We    would    also    add    language    for 
strengthened  trade  secret  protections 
as  well  as  other  more  minor  changes. 
broad  support 

Mr.  President,  39  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  joined 
me  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
and  I   urge  its  adoption  by  the  full 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  for 
over  the  past  l'/2  or  2  years  more  cor- 
rectly, working  on  the  necessary 
amendments  for  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act,  It  is  a  basic  act  that  protects  labo- 
ratory animals  and  assures  humane 
treatment  for  them  while  research  is 
going  on.  The  step  that  is  being  taken 
today  in  these  amendments  is  Indeed  a 
very  forward  step  in  the  direction  of 
assuring  that  the  continuation  of  that 
type  of  humane  treatment  for  re- 
search animals. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  working 
out  the  language  and  I  feel  confident 
that  the  research  community  will  be 
well-served  and  certainly  the  humane- 
ness of  the  animals  has  taken  a  stride 
forward. 

During  the  last  Congress  we  held 
hearings  on  this  subject  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  heard  from 
representatives  of  the  scientific  and 
animal  welfare  communities.  What  we 


have  here  is,  I  think,  a  fair  and  rea- 
soned approach  which  addresses  the 
twin  concerns  of  medical  advancement 
and  ensures  the  humane  treatment  of 
animal  subjects. 

The  proposal  which  is  before  the 
Senate  today  accomplishes  two  impor- 
tant points.  The  first  is  the  establish- 
ment of  Institutional  Animal  Commit- 
tees at  Federal  and  private  research 
facilities.  These  committees  will  be 
made  up  of  three  or  more  members, 
with  one  member  being  a  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  one  member, 
not  affiliated  with  the  facility  in  any 
way,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the 
general  community  interests.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  committee  to  rep- 
resent society's  concerns  regarding 
animal  research  subjects. 

The  second  important  provision  of 
this  proposal,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
quires a  physical  environment  ade- 
quate to  promote  the  psychological 
well-being  of  primates.  I  have  seen  the 
types  of  cages  used  in  many  facilities 
to  house  primates.  These  cages  are  not 
much  wi(ler  than  the  average  shower 
stall  and  there  is  hardly  enough  room 
to  allow  the  animal  to  stand  erect. 
Under  the  new  provisions,  I  think  we 
are  not  only  providing  humane  treat- 
ment of  these  animals,  but  assures 
more  confidence  in  the  results  in  the 
experiments  they  are  used  in.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  results  of  our  re- 
search is  directly  affected  by  the  phys- 
ical and  psychological  health  of  the 
subject. 

I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  accept  this  proposal  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  hold  on  to  it  intact 
during  conference  deliberations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  de- 
scribed the  process  by  which  this  com- 
promise agreement  has  been  reached. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  over  which  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  jurisdiction.  But 
most  of  its  implications  are  directed 
toward  laboratory  animal  testing  pro- 
cedures under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. Given  this  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tion, I  believe  it  was  important  to  ac- 
commodate the  concerns  of  Senator 
Hatch  and  others  who  serve  on  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
recently  adopted  policies  and  pub- 
lished guidelines  for  recommended 
care  of  laboratory  animals.  There  was 
some  concern  at  the  NIH  that  this  leg- 
islation might  force  them  to  reconsid- 
er or  amend  these  guidelines  even 
though  they  have  been  applauded  by 
the  animal  welfare  groups.  This  new 
agreement  would  enable  the  NIH  to 
retain  these  newly  revised  and  updat- 
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ed  policies  without  having  to  make 
any  major  modifications  to  reflect  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment. 

Senator  Melcher  also  had  some  jus- 
tifiable concerns  with  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  would  require  the 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service  to  regulate  other  Federal 
agencies.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
these  concerns  have  also  been  resolved 
in  a  way  that  would  not  greatly  affect 
this  agencies  resources. 

I  commend  those  who  have  put 
many  long  hours  toward  working  out 
this  mutual  agreement.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr,  President.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  underlying  leg- 
islation and  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Kansas  and 
Montana  on  working  out  the  accom- 
modation, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  support  the 
amendment  and  move  for  its  approval. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Dole  and  I  and  our  staffs,  have  had 
many  discussions,  over  the  last  several 
years,  concerning  the  need  for  legisla- 
tive action  relative  to  the  appropriate 
and  humane  use  of  animals  in  re- 
search. I  am  pleased  to  have  worked 
with  Senator  Dole  in  these  efforts,  to 
define  new  Federal  protections  for  ani- 
mals. 

Research  utilizing  laboratory  ani- 
mals remains  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  achieve  advancements  in  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  diseases  and  in- 
juries suffered  by  people  and  animals 
today.  Nonetheless,  I  support  the  de- 
velopment of  uniform  standards  in 
order  that  we  might  have  a  consistent 
national  policy  to  assure  the  appropri- 
ate care  and  use  of  laboratory  animals, 
while  not  jeopardizing  research  needs. 

We  have  already  made  outstanding 
progress  toward  goals  as  well  as  in- 
creasing understanding  and  use  of 
viable  alternatives  to  live  animal  re- 
search models.  The  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  report  of  alternatives 
to  animal  use  in  testing  and  experi- 
mentation which  I  requested  during 
the  last  Congress,  will  be  available  to 
us  shortly.  In  addition,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  have  jointly  undertaken  a 
review  of  the  use  of  animals  in  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research.  This 
initiative  was  prompted  by  legislation 
I  introduced,  and  which  the  Senate  en- 
dorsed and  is  now  being  supported  by 
Federal  agencies  and  the  private 
sector.  Both  the  OTA  and  Academy 
studies  have  brought  together  a  wide 
range  of  opinions  and  further  encour- 
aged constructive  dialog  on  animal 
welfare  concerns. 

Beyond  promoting  public  awareness, 
this  congressional  interest  has  pro- 
duced positive  action.  Concurrent  with 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee's  consideration  of 
NIH  reauthorization  and  following  a 


lengthy  public  review  process,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  strengthened  its 
policy  on  the  humane  care  and  use  of 
laboratory  animals  and  revised  the 
NIH  guide  for  awardee  institutions. 
Now,  with  the  recent  passage  of  the 
NIH  reauthorization  bill,  H.R.  2409. 
Congress  has  given  the  new  Public 
Health  Service  policy  and  procedures  a 
statutory  foundation  and  mandate. 

To  be  certain  that  the  legislation  we 
are  now  considering  did  not  operate  at 
cross-purposes  with  H.R.  2409  my  staff 
has  worked  with  Senator  Dole's  staff 
to  develop  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered today.  It  represents  a  fair  consid- 
eration of  the  interests  of  our  respec- 
tive committees,  and  I  believe  the 
amendment  as  revised  is  consistent 
with  policy  established  in  H.R.  2409. 
This  will  not  require  duplicative  regu- 
lations be  developed  by  the  USDA  and 
HHS.  In  fact,  it  requires  interagency 
cooperating  in  developing  new  guide- 
lines for  animal  welfare.  Further,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  produced  a  proposal 
which  provides  a  consistent  national 
policy  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
laboratory  animals,  one  which  will  not 
unduly  restrict  research  facilities  to 
conflicting  standards  and  regulations. 

To  ensure  that  this  is  the  case,  the 
report  accompanying  this  legislation 
must  clarify  any  areas  of  potential 
confusion.  Specifically,  the  report 
should  reinforce: 

First,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  consult  with  each 
other  to  promulgate  conforming  regu- 
lations. 

Second,  no  resulting  regulations 
shall  be  construed  to  prescribe  meth- 
ods of  research. 

Third,  research  facilities'  privileged 
information  or  confidential  trade  se- 
crets, commercial  and  financial  infor- 
mation will  be  protected. 

Fourth,  the  important  role  of  re- 
search facilities'  attending  veterinar- 
ians will  be  retained  in  determining 
the  choice  and  use  of  anesthetics,  an- 
algesics, and  tranquilizing  drugs  and  in 
overseeing  exercise  of  research  ani- 
mals. 

Fifth,  that  the  compositions  and  op- 
eration of  the  Institutional  Animal 
Care  Committees  established  by  the 
two  authorities  be  consistent  so  that 
duplicate  effort  is  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  my  col- 
leagues Join  with  Senator  Dole  and 
myself  and  approve  this  amendment. 

IMPROVED  STANDARDS  TOR  LABORATORY 
ANIMALS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  say  a  few  words  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposal,  to  improve  the 
standards  of  treatment  of  laboratory 
animals,  now  an  amendment  to  the 
farm  bill.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation on  which  this  amendment  is 
based,  in  this  Congress  as  in  the  last. 

It  is  time— perhaps  long  past  time- 
to  take  steps  to  protect  laboratory  ani- 


mals and  to  encourage  the  use  of  alter 
native  research  methods  whenever 
possible.  We  know  abuse  exists  in  the 
laboratory,  and  that  it  can  be  stopped 

No     one     questions     the     need     for 
animal  re.search.  In  some  cases,  no  al 
ternative  methods  exist:  without  con 
tinued  research,  we  would  have  little 
hope   of  conquering   Parkinson's   dis 
ease,  or  heart  disease,  or  cancer.  But  I 
ask.  When  there  are  no  substitutes  for 
experiments  on  live  animals,  can  we 
not   be   certain   that   the   animals   be 
treated  with  care  and  humanity?  I  be- 
lieve we  can,  and  at  least  34  of  my  col- 
leagues agree.  I  contend  that  we  must. 

This  amendment  would  ensure  that 
animals  necessary  lor  research  receive 
fair  and  humane  treatment,  and  that 
their  discomfort  is  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  It  also  would  establish  a 
central  information  center  in  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library,  where  re- 
sults of  past  animal  experimentation 
will  be  available  to  the  research  com- 
munity. The  ready  availability  of  this 
information  would  encourage  re- 
searchers to  pause  before  beginning 
new  experiments,  perhaps  to  discover 
that  someone  else  has  already  learned 
what  they  seek  to  know. 

Mr.  President,  as  continued  animal 
research  is  essential  to  the  progress  of 
efforts  to  protect  human  health,  so 
the  improved  standards  for  laboratory 
animals  amendment  is  the  least  we 
can  do  to  ensure  the  animals  receive 
humane  care  and  treatment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  904),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
thank  my  colleagues  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic Mem'oer,  Senator  Zorinsky, 
who  has  been  a  cosponsor,  an  original 
cosponsor.  There  may  be  additional 
Senators  who  would  like  to  be  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  frustra- 
tion I  have  heard  by  both  the  chair- 
man and  by  both  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska. I  think  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  complete  this  bill  is  to  stay  in 
late  starting  tomorrow  evening. 

Once  Senators  start  to  offer  amend- 
ments, then  I  think  we  will  have  some 
action,  and  hopefully  disposition  of 
this  bill  very  quickly.  Very  quickly 
could  mean  several  days.  It  is  a  very 
important  bill.  There  are  a  number  of 
titles. 


As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  point- 
ed out,  we  are  talking  about  a  4-year 
program,  something  we  have  to  focus 
on. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  at  some 
later  time  a  little  variation  I  have  been 
working  on.  I  used  to  call  it  flexible 
parity.  It  passed  the  Senate  in  1977. 
We  are  now  calling  it  the  TOP  pro- 
gram, target  option  program  (TOP]. 

We  will  be  discussing  that  with  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  next  few  days.  It  will  save  some 
money.  It  will  protect  primarily  the 
middle-income  farmers,  and  we  would 
hope  we  might  be  able  to  stimulate 
some  interest. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  who  has  traveled  recently  through 
rural  America,  and  particularly  the 
farm  communities  of  the  Midwest,  can 
doubt  the  importance  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today. 

Here  in  Washington,  we  see  only  the 
numbers  that  quantify  the  crisis  in 
American  agriculture.  They  tell  us 
that  farmers  today  receive  12  percent 
less  for  their  products  than  they  did  4 
years  ago,  when  Congress  last  debated 
omnibus  agricultural  legislation. 
During  the  same  period,  farm  exports 
fell  by  almost  one-fifth.  With  falling 
prices  and  declining  sales,  net  farm 
income  dropped  by  $3  billion  over 
these  years,  despite  unprecedented 
Federal  outlays. 

When  agricultural  income  falls,  the 
impact  extends  beyond  farmers  them- 
selves. More  and  more  rural  banks  are 
being  pushed  toward  insolvency  by 
debtor  repayment  problems  and  low 
land  values.  With  less  money  for  cap- 
ital investments,  farmers  defer  major 
purchases,  spreading  the  agricultural 
recession.  Farm  machinery  manufac- 
turers alone  have  laid  off  80.000  work- 
ers in  the  past  5  years.  Across  the 
board,  statistics  show  that  things  are 
bad  and  getting  worse. 

But  numbers  cannot  communicate 
the  personal  toll  of  this  crisis.  Talk 
with  a  farmer  who  is  losing  not  just 
his  business,  but  his  family  home  and 
way  of  life.  Walk  down  the  main  street 
of  a  town  like  Trenton,  MO,  where 
empty  storefronts  bear  silent  witness 
to  economic  distress.  Listen  to  men 
and  women  who  have  seen  the  growth 
of  stress-related  family  violence  in 
their  community. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  cannot  solve  these  problems 
overnight,  but  it  can  be  a  first  step 
toward  revitalization  of  the  agricultur- 
al economy. 

The  1985  farm  bill  will  send  a  mes- 
sage to  farmers,  providing  a  frame- 
work for  their  business  decisions.  We 
must  be  sure  that  the  message  is  one 
of  long-term  recovery  and  not  of  polit- 
ical expediency.  Again  and  again, 
farmers  have  told  us  that  they  do  not 
want  Federal  bailout:  they  want  a  con- 
sistent,  fair,  and  predictable  agricul- 


tural policy.  That  is  precisely  what 
this  legislation  should  give  them. 

Three  elements  of  the  committee's 
bill  are  particularly  important. 

First,  a  major  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  area  of  commodity  loans.  Under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the 
USDA  received  permanent  authoriza- 
tion to  issue  nonrecourse  loans,  using 
commodities  as  collateral.  Since  then, 
these  loans  have  provided  a  source  of 
interim  farm  financing,  have  reduced 
supply  and  price  fluctuations,  and 
have  supported  commodity  prices. 

But  the  loan  rates  near  or  above 
market  prices,  forfeitures  have  in- 
creased dramatically,  leading  to  high 
Federal  expenditures  and  threatening 
to  reduce  the  United  States  to  a  resid- 
ual supplier  in  international  markets. 
When  the  world  price  is  below  the 
loan  rate,  farmers  default  on  their 
loans,  abandoning  the  marketplace 
and  allowing  foreign  suppliers  to  meet 
demand  at  the  prevailing  price.  Cur- 
rent policies  provide  foreign  govern- 
ments and  producers  with  precisely 
the  certainty  they  need  to  undercut 
American  producers  and  capture  an  in- 
creasing share  of  international  trade. 

I  believe  there  are  better  ways  of 
protecting  farmers  against  low  prices 
than  by  maintaining  unreasonably 
high  loan  rates.  By  gradually  aligning 
loan  rates  to  market  conditions  while 
retaining  deficiency  payments  and 
other  efficiently  targeted  income-sup- 
port programs,  export  competitiveness 
can  be  increased  without  devastating 
American  farmers  or  necessitating  un- 
reasonable Federal  expenditures.  S. 
1714  begins  this  process;  it  recognizes 
what  commodity  loans  do  well  and 
what  they  do  poorly,  and  takes  a  step 
forward  for  agricultural  producers. 

Second,  S.  1714  aruiounces  a  new  de- 
termination to  compete  dollar  for 
dollar,  bushel  for  bushel,  with  other 
exporting  nations.  We  cannot  afford 
to  allow  foreign  trade  practices  to 
drive  our  farmers  out  of  international 
markets,  particularly  at  a  time  of  de- 
pressed global  demand.  One  out  of 
every  three  farm  acres  In  this  country 
is  now  planted  for  export,  and  this 
may  rise  to  one  of  two  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  American  farmers  can 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace,  and 
Government  should  do  everything  In 
its  power  to  be  sure  that  they  have  a 
fair  chance. 

This  bill  encourages  agricultural  ex- 
ports by  expanding  such  existing  pro- 
grams as  intermediate  c-edlt  and 
direct  export  assistance.  Recognizing 
that  inequitable  trade  practices  have 
injured  American  farmers.  It  requires 
that  the  U.S.  trade  representative  de- 
velop specific  recommendations  for  re- 
ducing foreign  trade  barriers  and  ex- 
panding American  exports.  The  com- 
mittee's bill  maintains  the  effective- 
ness of  export  and  food  assistance  pro- 
grams by  strictly  limiting  the  applica- 
tion of  cargo  preference  requirements. 


which  will  cost  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture more  than  $100  million  this 
year. 

Third,  S.  1714  includes  important 
new  conservation  provisions.  The  wel- 
fare of  American  farmers  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  condition  of  their  land. 
Representing  a  State  that  is  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  soil  erosion,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  strong 
conservation  measures.  In  every  State, 
mismanagement  of  fragile  lands  en- 
dangers agricultural  productivity  and 
environmental  stability.  By  supporting 
strong  sodbuster "  and  "swampbus- 
ter"  language,  the  Senate  can  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  what  must  be  a 
continuing  effort. 

Some  lands  are  so  prone  to  erosion 
that  they  need  even  more  stringent 
protection.  In  1982.  26  million  acres,  or 
just  6  percent  of  total  cropland,  ac- 
counted for  41  percent  of  all  sheet  and 
rill  erosion,  the  most  serious  forms  of 
soil  loss.  With  the  conser\ation  re- 
ser\e  provisions  of  S.  1714.  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  remove  such 
highly  erodible  lands  from  intensive 
production  for  up  to  15  years,  and  to 
encourage  responsible  management  of 
these  lands  thereafter. 

Of  course,  this  program  would  entail 
new  Federal  expenditures.  But  the 
proposed  conservation  reserve  would 
initiate  a  new  era  in  conservation 
policy,  one  in  which  the  risks  of  abus- 
ing fragile  lands  are  given  full  weight 
in  farm  legislation.  In  addition,  the 
costs  of  establishing  a  conservation  re- 
serve would  be  significantly  offset  by 
the  elimination  of  CCC  payments 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  on  re- 
serve acreage.  According  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  a  25  million  acre 
reserve  would,  given  current  condi- 
tions, actually  save  $4.6  billion  over  its 
lifetime  when  alternative  CCC  pay- 
ments are  considered. 

The  major  flaw  in  S.  1714  Is  budget- 
ary. The  bill  is  at  least  $9  billion  over 
budget  for  the  first  3  years,  and  per- 
haps as  much  as  $25  billion  over. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  promising 
farmers  that  we  would  help  them  by 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit  simply 
cannot  vote  for  agricultural  programs 
that  make  a  mockery  of  those  prom- 
ises. Most  farmers  do  not  want  a 
budget-busting  bill,  and  we  should  not 
pass  one. 

Reducing  farm  outlays  will  not  be 
easy,  particularly  at  this  time,  but  we 
would  be  doing  farmers  a  grave  dis- 
service if  we  fail  to  exercise  reasonable 
restraint.  One  thing  is  certain  about 
farm  programs— how  we  spend  is  just 
as  important  as  how  much. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  no  matter  what  form 
this  legislation  takes,  it  v;ill  not  end 
our  resporisibility  to  rural  America.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  impor- 
tance of  reducing  the  Federal  deficit, 
which  hurts  farmers  at  every  state  of 
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production,  from  loans  to  internation- 
al sales.  Agricultural  credit  is  another 
problem  which  will  remain  after  we 
enact  this  legislation.  Export  issues, 
tax  reform,  rural  development,  and 
other  matters  will  continue  to  affect 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation's  farmers.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  give  them 
prompt  and  judicious  consideration. 
To  do  less  would  be  to  betray  the 
promise  offered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
speeches  this  Senator  will  give  each 
day  the  Senate  debates  the  1985  farm 
bill.  As  the  Senate  continues  the 
debate,  I  think  it  is  important  that  it 
not  lose  sight  of  what  a  farm  bill  rep- 
resents—an economic  master  plan  for 
a  $1  trillion  industry  and  the  rural 
way  of  life  it  sustains.  And  our  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  this  debate  is  to 
keep  that  way  of  life  alive. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  10 
days,  the  Senate  will  complete  action 
on  over  100  amendments,  most  of 
which  will  increase  or  decrease  loan 
rates,  target  prices,  acreage  reduction 
programs  and  the  $50,000  payment 
limitation.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  sift  through  the  rhet- 
oric which  traditionally  accompanies 
such  amendments  and  take  a  look  at 
the  bottom  line  against  which  every- 
thing which  we  do  here  should  be 
judged— will  it  help  rural  America? 

It  is  not  often,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
pledge  my  unyielding  support  for  an 
industry.  After  all,  one  never  likes 
being  called  a  tool  of  industry.  But  ag- 
riculture is  more  than  an  industry— it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  fabric  of 
American  life.  It  has  produced  more 
than  just  food  and  fiber,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; it  has  been  the  source  of  long  en- 
during American  values.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  the  most  productive, 
hardworking,  unselfish,  and  compas- 
sionate worker  in  the  world;  he  has 
made  us  the  envy  of  all  nations.  But 
the  American  farmer  is  in  trouble. 
And.  if  we  fail  to  take  immediate,  cor- 
rective action,  we  will  also  find  our- 
selves in  trouble  as  well.  In  todays 
comments,  I  would  like  to  focus  the 
Senate's  attention  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  American  farmer. 

In  a  March  1985  study  entitled  "The 
Current  Financial  Condition  of 
Parmer  and  Farm  Lenders, "  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  acknowledged 
the  obvious— that: 

The  financial  conditions  of  many 
farmers  and  farm  lenders  have  dete- 
riorated significantly; 

Large  supplies  and  weak  demand 
have  squeezed  farm  income  and  re- 
duced the  net  worth  of  farmers; 

Many  farmers  face  insufficient  cash- 
flow, declining  asset  values,  problems 
of  access  to  credit,  forced  liquidation, 
foreclosure  and  bankruptcy; 

Farm  financial  stress  is  transmitted 
to  farm  lenders  through  loan  delin- 
quenices  and  losses,  inadequate  securi- 


ty for  loans,  and  in  some  cases,  insol- 
vency and  failure  of  lending  institu- 
tions. 

How  and  why  did  this  come  about? 
The  report  went  on  to  note  that  the 
current  distress  among  farmers  and 
farm  lenders  is  rooted  in  the  inflation- 
ary period  of  the  1970's  and  adjust- 
ments from  the  excesses  of  that  period 
to  sharply  different  economic  circum- 
stances in  the  1980's.  Throughout  the 
1970's  farmers  faced  rapidly  expand- 
ing exports,  accelerating  inflation  and 
low  to  negative  real  interest  rates. 
Farmers  responded  by  borrowing 
heavily  to  invest  in  new  capital  equip- 
ment, to  adopt  new  production  tech- 
nologies, and  to  purchase  increasingly 
expensive  farmland.  Farm  debt  rose 
more  than  10  percent  a  year.  Yet, 
farmland  values  rose  even  faster,  pro- 
viding the  economic  rationale  as  well 
as  the  security  for  farmers  and  lenders 
to  expend  and  roll  over  debt.  Debt/ 
asset  ratios  of  farms  declined  over  the 
1970's. 

By  the  eary  1980's,  the  report  went 
on  to  note,  the  factors  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  expansion  had  re- 
versed direction.  A  worldwide  reces- 
sion weakened  international  markets; 
the  value  of  the  dollar  rose  rapidly 
against  major  currencies,  further 
dampening  export  demand;  and  infla- 
tion was  slowed  by  stringent  control  of 
monetary  growth.  Real  interest  rates, 
which  had  been  low  or  negative 
through  the  1970's,  jumped  to 
unprecedented  levels  of  8  to  10  per- 
cent. Farm  commodities  in  foreign  and 
domestic  markets  were  to  plentiful  to 
sustain  the  prices  that  had  prevailed 
during  the  1970's,  causing  commodity 
prices  and  farmers  incomes  to  drop 
significantly.  Land  values,  which 
depend  on  both  current  farm  income 
and  prospects  for  future  income 
growth,  also  began  to  decline.  The 
1970's  debt  levels  became  unsustaina- 
ble. Expansion  minded  farmers  were 
pushed  steadily  and  speedily  toward 
insolvency.  Cautious  farmers,  whose 
only  fault  was  bad  weather,  were  also 
subjected  to  financial  stress. 

Mr.  President,  after  making  those 
reflections,  the  report  went  on  to 
make  some  statements  of  fact  which 
are  frightening  in  their  own  right,  but 
even  more  so  when  one  considers  that 
they  are  based  on  information  which 
dates  to  January  1984.  The  report 
noted  that  farmers'  equity  and  lend- 
ers' security  are  reflected  by  the  debt/ 
asset  ratio  and  net  worth  of  farm  busi- 
nesses. Cashflow  indicates  the 
amount  of  short  run  net  cash  Income 
from  all  sources  that  a  farm  can  use  to 
service  debts  after  meeting  family 
living  needs;  that  Is,  It  Indicates  repay- 
ment capacity  of  the  farm  business. 

Available  data,  now  18  months  old, 
on  the  severity  of  farm  financial  prob- 
lems summarized  in  summary  table  1, 
suggest  the  following: 


At  current  Interest  rales  and  level.s 
of  net  returns  in  farming,  farms  with 
debt/asset  ratios  of  over  40  percent 
are  likely  experiencing  cash  shortfalls. 
Farms  with  debt/asset  ratios  of  over 
70  percent  are  almost  certain  to  have 
serious  cash  shortfalls. 

Some  243,000  farms— 11.1  percent- 
have  debt/Eisset  ratios  from  40  to  70 
percent  and  owe  one-third  of  all  farm 
debt. 

As  many  as  143,000  farms  have  debt/ 
asset  ratios  above  70  percent.  These 
farms  make  up  only  6.6  percent  of  all 
farms  but  owe  almost  one-fourth  of  all 
farm  debt. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  17  percent 
of  farmers  having  debt-to-asset  ratios 
which  would  result  in  their  being  clas- 
sified highly  leveraged  or  very  highly 
leveraged,  hold  56  percent  of  all  farm 
debt.  That  adds  up  to  $300,000  of  debt 
for  386,000  farmers,  a  debt  load  that 
might  not  be  serviceable  with  price 
supports  at  twice  the  current  level. 

The  report  further  broke  the  debt 
level  down  to  classes  of  farmers,  plac- 
ing special  emphasis  on  farms  with 
sales  of  $50,000  to  $500,000  annually. 
These  farms,  totaling  about  679,000, 
are  recognized  by  the  Department  as 
the  mainstream  of  fairly  sized  com- 
mercial agriculture.  In  a  sobering  com- 
mentary, the  Department  noted  that: 

Over  one-quarter  of  these  farms, 
owing  36  percent  of  all  farm  debt,  face 
some  degree  of  financial  stress. 

That  30,000  farms,  owing  6.5  percent 
of  all  farm  debt,  had  debt/asset  ratios 
In  excess  of  100  percent  and  were  in- 
solvent. 

Another  34,000  farms,  holding  7.5 
percent  of  all  farm  debt,  had  debt-to- 
asset  ratios  In  excess  of  70  percent  and 
were  rapidly  moving  toward  insolven- 
cy. 

An  additional  114,000  farms,  holding 
22  percent  of  all  farm  debt,  were  clas- 
sified as  highly  leveraged  and  faced  se- 
rious financial  problems. 

In  what  must  rate  as  the  most  un- 
derrated comment  of  the  year,  the  au- 
thors of  the  report  further  went  on  to 
explain  that  If  the  situation  in  early 
1984  is  extended  to  early  1985,  the 
available  data  suggest  that  one-third 
of  all  family  size  commercial  farms, 
owing  almost  one-half  of  all  farm  debt 
win  have  some  degree  of  financial  dif- 
ficulty. 

For  example:  43,000  farms  owing 
more  than  their  assets  are  worth,  will 
be  technically  insolvent;  50,000  farms, 
owing  11  percent  of  all  debt,  will  be 
moving  rapidly  toward  Insolvency; 
136.000  farms,  owing  26  percent  of  all 
debt,  will  have  serious  financial  prob- 
lems, but  will  be  able  to  survive  a  few 
more  unfavorable  years. 

Mr.  President,  what  troubles  this 
Senator  is  that,  if  anything,  the  situa- 
tion which  existed  In  early  1984  has 
deteriorated  substantially.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  In  early  1984  market  prices 


for  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  were 
rising  in  the  aftermath  of  the  PIK 
Program  and  the  1984  drought.  Since 
that  time,  however,  prices  have  fallen 
sharply,  with  corn  dropping  from 
$3.40  bushel  in  March  1984  to  $2  in 
October  1985,  beans  dropping  from  $8 
bushel  in  March  1984  to  $5  October 
1985,  feeder  cattle  dropping  from  $61 
hundredweight  in  March  1984  to  $49 
hundredweight  in  October  1985,  and 
hogs  have  gone  from  $49  hundred- 
weight in  March  1984  to  $40  hundred- 
weight in  October  1985. 

Mr.  President.  In  conclusion,  I  will 
end  my  comments  today  with  the 
simple  statement  that  240,000  strug- 
gling farmers  need  not  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. If  members  of  the  Senate  are 
willing  to  do  so,  I  am  confident  we  can 
find  a  way  to  restructure  the  farm 
debt  which  is  strangling  the  life  out  of 
rural  America.  If  we  give  farmers  a 
chance,  they  will  vindicate  our  faith  in 
them  as  they  have  time  after  time. 
But  the  key  is  to  take  steps  to  protect 
farm  Income  and  give  farmers  a 
chance  to  make  It  through  this  diffi- 
cult period. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  as 
to  his  wishes  with  respect  to  the  farm 
bill.  I  see  no  Senator  on  the  floor  and 
know  of  no  Senators  on  their  way  to 
offer  amendments.  I  wonder  what  his 
wishes  would  be  about  continuing  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  I 
know  both  managers.  Senator  Helms 
and  Senator  Zorinsky,  have  been 
urging  Members  to  come  to  the  floor. 
Apparently  they  are  not  coming. 

We  will  be  in  early  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. We  will  be  in  late  tomorrow  night, 
until  9  or  10  o'clock.  I  think  once  it 
starts,  once  Members  understand  that 
the  push  is  on  and  the  rollcall  bells 
are  ringing,  we  will  have  amendments, 
so  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  stay  on 
this  legislation. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed 
beyond  the  hour  of  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  12:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  2409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  National 
Research  Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  second  time  and  placed  on 
the  calendar: 

S.J.  Res.  223.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  sales  of  certain  advanced  weapons  to 
Jordan. 


EC-1937.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Examination  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation's  Financial  Statement 
for  the  Year  Ended  September  30.  1984';  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC- 1938.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  transfer  of  certain 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-1939.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Office 
of  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  28.  and  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  United  Stales  trustees  to  su- 
per\'ise  the  administration  of  bankruptcy 
cases  in  judicial  districts  throughout  the 
United  Slates  and  for  other  punxtses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1931.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
ensure  the  supply  of  childhood  vaccines, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1932.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled 'Strong  Leadership  Needed  to  Improve 
Management  at  the  Department  of  Labor"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1933.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  the  period  October  1984  through  June 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-1934.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  (Antitrust  Divi- 
sion), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Voluntary  Agreement  and 
Plan  of  Action  to  Implement  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1935.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  an  Investigation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  relating  to  allegations  of 
violations  of  law  and  regulation  at  Selfridge 
Air  National  Guard  Base,  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-1936.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  program  reviews  of 
416  projects  funded  under  the  Indian  Edu- 
cation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch)  (by  request): 
S.  1794.  A  bill  to  amend  Revised  Statutes 
section  722  (42  U.S.C,  sec.  1988)  to  exempt 
State  judges  and  judicial  officers  from  as- 
sessment of  attorneys'  fees  in  cases  in  which 
such  judge  or  judicial  officer  would  be 
immune  from  actions  for  damages  arising 
out  of  the  same  act  or  omission  about  which 
complaint  is  made;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  pjid  Mr. 

Thurmond): 

S.  1795.  A  bill  to  provide  that  in  judicial 

actions   against   State   judges,  such   judges 

shall  not  be  held  liable  for  attorney  fees;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga): 
S.  1796.  A  bin  to  authorize  an  extension  of 
Interstate  Route  H-3;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Kassebaom,  Mr.  Eaglfton,  and  Mr. 
Danforth): 
S.  Res.  246.  Resolution  recognizing  base- 
ball's   new    world   champions,    the    Kansas 
City  Royals;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  OF  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self   and    Mr.    Hatch)    (by    re- 
quest): 
S.    1794.   A   bill   to   amend   Revised 
Statutes  section  722  (42  U.S.C.  1988) 
to  exempt  State  judges  and  judicial  of- 
ficers  from   assessment   of   attorneys' 
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fees  in  cases  in  which  such  Judge  or  ju- 
dicial officer  would  be  immune  from 
actions  for  damages  arising  out  of  the 
same  act  or  omission  about  which 
complaint  is  made:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

fXIMINATlON  or  CERTAIN  ATTORWrY  FES 
AWARDS  AGAINST  JUDGES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  Senator  Hatch.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  at  the  request 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  which  would  eliminate 
certain  attorney  fee  awards  against 
judges. 

In  1984,  in  the  case  of  Pulliam  v. 
Allen,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  doctrine  of  judicial  immunity  does 
not  prevent  Injunctive  relief  in  Feder- 
al courts  under  42  U.S.C.  section  1983. 
Prospective  State  action  may  be  en- 
joined—judges may  be  enjoined— 
under  that  statute,  the  Court  ruled, 
and  attorneys'  fees  may  be  awarded  to 
prevailing  parties  under  42  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 1988. 

Mr.  President,  the  ruling  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Pulliam  has,  under- 
standably, caused  serious  concern 
among  our  Nation's  judges  and  judi- 
cial officers.  They  are  concerned  that 
the  threat  of  heavy  financial  burdens, 
which  might  result  from  awards  of  at- 
torneys' fees,  will  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  judicial  Independence  and  ju- 
dicial detachment.  Elspecially  discon- 
certing is  the  likelihood  that  such  at- 
torney fee  awards  would  arise  from  a 
judicial  decision  required  of  a  judge  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  litigation.  Addi- 
tionally, judges  are  concerned  that 
Pulliam  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  class  of  Federal  litigation  against 
State  judicial  decisions. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  amend  42  U.S.C.  section 
1988  to  prohibit  the  award  of  attorney 
fees  against  a  judge  or  judicial  officer 
who  would  be  Immune  from  actions 
for  damages  arising  out  of  the  same 
act  or  omission  about  which  complaint 
Is  made. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  I  In- 
troduced S.  1580,  the  "Legal  Fees 
Equity  Act,"  an  administration  propos- 
al which  would  provide  a  revamping  of 
the  federally  mandated  attorney  com- 
pensation schemes.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
Is  appropriate  for  consideration  along 
with  S.  1580.  which  provides  a  broader, 
more  comprehensive  approach  to 
reform  In  the  attorney  fee  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  along 
with  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1794 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   the 


last  sentence  of  section  722  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (423  U.S.C.  i  1988)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  any  action  or  proceeding  to  enforce  a 
provision  of  Sections  1977.  1978.  1979.  1980. 
and  1981  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  title  IX  of 
Public  Law  92-318.  or  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  court.  In  Its  discre- 
tion, may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs;  provided  that 
no  such  fees  shall  be  awarded  against  a 
judge  or  Judicial  officer  who  would  be 
Immune  from  actions  for  damages  arising 
out  of  the  same  act  or  omission  about  which 
complaint  is  made." 

Administrative  Orricx 

or  THE  U.S.  Courts. 
Washington.  DC.  October  4.  19SS. 
Hon.  Oeorge  Bush. 
President,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  recommends  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  to  eliminate  awards  of  at- 
torney fees  in  a  suit  against  a  Judge  or  Judi- 
cial officer  who  would  be  immune  from  ac- 
tions for  damages  arising  out  of  the  same 
act  or  omission  about  which  complaint  Is 
made. 

The  general  outline  for  Judicial  Immunity 
has  developed  over  many  years.  Atwolute  ju- 
dicial immunity  applies  to  tort  actions  for 
damages,  including  42  U.S.C.  i  1982  civil 
rights  actions,  for  a  Judicial  decision  within 
the  court's  Jurisdiction,  even  if  alleged  to 
have  been  made  corruptly  or  maliciously 
iBradlev  v.  Fisher.  80  U.S.  (13  Wall.)  335 
(1872):  Pierson  v.  Ray.  386  U.S.  547  (1967)). 
"Jurisdiction,"  for  these  purposes.  Is  satis- 
fied If  the  decision  involves  a  function  nor- 
mally performed  by  a  Judge  and  the  parties 
were  dealing  with  the  Judge  in  his  judicial 
capacity  {Stump  v.  Sparkman,  435  U.S.  349 
(1978)).  Immunity  from  civil  actions  for 
non-Judicial  official  conduct  by  a  Judge  is 
determined  by  reference  to  the  rules  nor- 
mally applicable  to  that  type  of  activity 
(Virginia  v.  Consumers  Union,  446  U.S.  719 
(1980)). 

In  May  1984.  the  Supreme  Court  held  by  a 
5  to  4  vote  that,  while  damages  may  not  be 
awarded.  Judicial  Immunity  does  not  bar  In- 
junctive relief  in  Federal  courts  under  42 
U.S.C.  i  1983  to  enjoin  prospective  State  Ju- 
dicial action  or  the  award  of  attorneys'  fees 
to  prevailing  parties  under  42  U.S.C.  |  1988 

(Pulliam  v.  Allen.  104  S.  Ct.  1970, U.S. 

(1984)).  In  so  ruling,  the  Court  relied 

upon  statutory  construction  and  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  provisions. 

In  the  months  since  the  Pulliam  decision, 
the  State  Chief  Justices  and  other  State 
Judges  and  Judicial  officers  have  expressed 
serious  concern  with  respect  to  the  Impact 
of  the  case  on  State  Judiciaries.  These  con- 
cerns Include:  (Da  chilling  effect  on  Judicial 
independence  and  Judicial  detachment;  (2) 
the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  Federal  litiga- 
tion against  State  Judicial  decisions;  (3)  en- 
croachment upon  the  doctrines  of  federal- 
Ism,  exhaustion  of  State  remedies.  Judicial 
restraint,  and  comity;  and  (4)  the  threat  of 
heavy  financial  burdens,  In  the  form  of  at- 
torneys' fees,  arising  from  a  Judicial  decision 
required  of  the  Judge  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  litigation. 

In  August  1984,  the  Conference  of  State 
Chief  Justices  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  to  study  the  Issue  of  assessment  of 
attorneys"  fees  against  Slate  Judges  and  Ju- 
dicial officers  under  42  U.S.C.  i  1988  and  to 


support  efforts  to  amend  the  statute  to 
exempt  such  Individuals  In  suits  for  Injunc- 
tive relief  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  i  1983. 

Based  on  review  and  recommendations  of 
its  Subcommittee  on  Federal-State  Rela- 
tions, as  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Court  Administration,  the  Conference  con- 
cluded that  the  concerns  pressed  by  the 
State  Chief  Justices  and  others  were  well- 
founded.  Accordingly,  the  Conference  voted 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  42 
U.S.C.  I  1988  be  amended  so  as  not  to  allow 
pttomeys"  fees  in  cases  covered  by  the  Pul- 
liam decision.  The  enclosed  amendment 
would  accomplish  that  result. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
this  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Ralph  Mecham, 

Director. 


By  Mr  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  1795.  A  bill  to  provide  that  In  Judi- 
cial actions  against  State  Judges,  such 
judges  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  at- 
torney fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

STATE  JUDGES"  LIABILITY  FOR  ATTORNEY  TEES 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
recent  case  of  Pulliam  v.  Allen,  104  S. 
Ct.  1970  (1984),  the  Supreme  Court 
held,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  5  to  4, 
that  judicial  immunity  Is  not  a  bar  to 
injunctive  relief  against  a  judge  acting 
in  his  Judicial  capacity,  nor  Is  it  a  bar 
to  the  award  of  attorney  fees  against  a 
judge  against  whom  an  injunction  to 
request  the  Introduction  of  a  bill  ad- 
dressing the  Implications  of  Pulliam 
with  relation  to  judicial  independence. 
Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
at  the  request  of  the  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices  this  legislation.  It 
should  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  Illuminate 
the  critical  questions  posed  by  the  Pul- 
liam case.  For  the  benefit  of  those  un- 
familiar with  the  Pulliam  decision.  I 
will  recount  some  of  the  background 
giving  rise  to  this  opinion. 

In  January  1980.  the  respondent. 
Allen,  was  arrested  for  using  abusive 
and  insulting  language,  a  clajss  3  mis- 
demeanor. The  petitioner.  Judge  Pul- 
liam. set  a  bond  of  $250.  Respondent 
Allen  was  unable  to  post  the  bond  and 
was  thus  jailed  until  his  trial  day,  a 
period  of  14  days.  Allen  was  subse- 
quently tried,  found  guilty,  fined,  and 
released.  The  trial  judge  reopened  the 
case  and  reversed  the  conviction.  Allen 
then  filed  a  claim  In  accordance  to  sec- 
tion 1983  of  title  42  of  the  United 
States  Code,  seeking  relief  against  the 
petitioners  practice  of  Incarcerating 
persons  waiting  trial  for  nonlncarcera- 
ble  offenses.  The  district  court  found 
Judge  Pulliam  to  have  acted  improper- 
ly and  enjoined  her  actions.  The  court 
also  found  that  the  respondent  was 
entitled  to  costs,  including  attorney's 
fees,  in  accordance  with  section  1988 
of  title  42  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Pulliam  petitioned  the  court  to 
reduce  the  attorney's  fees  on  the 
grounds    of    judicial    Immunity.    The 


court  upheld  its  original  decision.  Pul- 
liam then  brought  her  case  before  the 
court  of  appeals  arguing  that  as  a  Judi- 
cial officer,  she  was  immune  from  in- 
junctive relief  and  attorney's  fees.  The 
court  upheld  the  district  court's  deci- 
sion against  Pulliam.  Certiorari  was 
granted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  No- 
vember 1983.  It  marked  the  first  time 
the  Supreme  Court  ever  decided  a  case 
on  whether  or  not  a  Judge  could  be 
held  personally  liable  for  attorney 
fees.  In  May  1984,  the  Court  reached  a 
5-to-4  decision.  Judicial  immunity  is  no 
bar  to  the  award  of  attorney's  fees. 

This  precedent-setting  decision 
placed  limitations  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Judiciary's  common-law  immunity, 
limitations  that  were  for  centuries  un- 
necessary, due  to  the  nature  of 
common  law.  In  1868,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  court  of  exchequer  ex- 
plained judicial  immunity  in  language 
close  to  our  contemporary  understand- 
ing of  the  doctrine: 

It  is  essential  in  all  courts  that  the  judges 
who  are  appointed  to  adminster  the  law 
should  be  permitted  to  administer  it  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  independently 
and  freely,  without  favor  and  without  fear. 
This  provision  of  the  law  is  not  for  the  pro- 
tection or  benefit  of  a  malicious  or  corrupt 
judge,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
whose  interest  it  is  that  the  judges  should 
be  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  functions  with 
independence,  and  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences. 

Hence,  to  protect  the  independence 
of  a  judge  neither  a  suit  nor  damages 
can  be  brought  against  him. 

In  the  Pulliam  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  reasoned  that  "for  the  most 
part,  injunctive  relief  against  a  judge 
raises  concerns  different  from  those 
addressed  by  the  protection  of  Judges 
from  damages  awards."  Yet.  four  of 
the  nine  Supreme  Court  Justices,  dis- 
senting, argued  otherwise.  They  noted 
that  the  court,  in  effect,  awarded  a 
$7,691  money  Judgment  against  a 
State  magistrate  on  the  determination 
that  she  made  erroneous  Judicial  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  bail  and  pretrial 
detentions.  Such  a  judgment  poses  the 
same  threat  to  independent  judicial 
decisionmaking  whether  it  be  labeled 
"damages"  of  $7,691  or  "attorney  fees" 
in  that  amount.  Moreover,  as  the 
court  had  stated  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  an  "action  before  one  judge  for 
what  is  done  by  another  •  *  *  is  a 
case  •  •  •  against  the  independence  of 
the  Judges.  "  The  burdens  of  having  to 
defend  such  a  suit  are  identical  In 
character  and  degree,  whether  the  suit 
be  for  damages  or  prospective  relief. 
The  dissenters  maintained  that  the 
holding  of  the  court  subordinates  re- 
alities to  labels,  that  this  new  prece- 
dent eviscerates  the  doctrine  of  judi- 
cial immunity. 

In  1895,  the  Supreme  Court  conclud- 
ed: 

The  public  are  deeply  Interested  In  the 
rule  of  judicial  immunity,  which  •  •  •  was 
established  in  order  to  secure  the  independ- 


ence of  the  Judges,  and  prevent  them  being 
harassed  by  vexatious  action;  •  •  • 

This  simple  statement  of  90  years 
ago  accepts  as  self-evident  the  rela- 
tionship between  Judicial  immunity 
and  judicial  independence.  In  that 
context,  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
examine  the  implications  of  Pulliam. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  introduce 
this  bill  by  request  of  the  Conference 
of  State  Chief  Justices  to  facilitate  a 
public  discussion  of  the  important 
issues  at  stake  as  Judicial  immunity 
begiris  to  erode.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  letter  by  Chief 
Justice  Edwin  J.  Peterson  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  requesting  the  introduction 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  chief  Jus- 
tice, Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  and 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Judicial  Im- 
munity be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conference  of  Chief  Justices, 

October  11,  1985. 
Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices 
to  ask  your  assistance  in  dealing  with  a 
problem  that  threatens  the  integrity  of  the 
Judicial  process.  Our  concern  is  directed  to 
erosion  of  the  common  law  doctrine  of  Judi- 
cial immunity  through  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  involving  42  U.S.C.  1983  and 
1988. 

This  erosion  has  been  underway  for  some 
time  as  it  involves  a  judge's  administrative, 
rulemaking,  and  other  non-Judicial  func- 
tions necessary  to  operation  of  an  independ- 
ent Judicial  system.  But  it  reached  a  truly 
critical  stage  with  the  decision  in  Pulliam  v. 
Allen,  104  S.  Ct.  1970  (1984).  which  held 
that  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  immunity  is  not 
a  bar  to  injunctive  relief  in  federal  civil 
rights  (42  U.S.C.  1983)  actions  against  a 
member  of  the  state  judiciary  acting  in  a  ju- 
dicial capacity,  or  to  the  award  of  attorney 
fees  against  the  Judge  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Attorney's  Fees  Act,  42  U.S.C.  1988. 
This  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Judicial 
function. 

The  Pulliam  court  continued  to  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  Judicial  Immunity  as  it  In- 
volves direct  damages  against  a  judge.  But  It 
is  our  view,  and  that  of  four  dissenting  Jus- 
tices in  Pulliam.  that  fee  awards  are  as  de- 
structive to  the  integrity  of  the  Judicial 
process  as  direct  damages  would  be. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  of  Chief  Jus- 
tices, the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  other  bar  and  Judicial  organizations 
have  passed  resolutions  urging  Congress  to 
remedy  the  problems  posed  for  state  Judges 
by  the  Courts  Interpretation  of  42  U.S.C. 
1983  and  1988. 

The  Issues  are  set  forth  in  detail  In  the  en- 
closed manuscript  by  Justice  Joseph  R. 
Weisberger  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode 
Island,  prepared  for  publication  In  the  Suf- 
folk University  Law  Review  and  appropri- 
ately titled,  'The  Twilight  of  Judicial  Inde- 
pendence". 

Because  you  have  long  shown  your  con- 
cern for  the  burdens  placed  on  state  and 


local  officials  by  attorney  fee  aw.\rds  under 
various  federal  fee  shifting  statutes,  and  be- 
cause you  are  currently  addressing  this 
problem  through  hearings  on  S.  1580,  the 
Legal  Pees  Equity  Act,  we  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  sponsor  legislation  directed 
to  the  special  problems  posed  for  the  Judi- 
cial process  by  fee  awards  against  Judges. 
We  enclose  a  draft  bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  suggested  legislation  reflects  the 
normal  policy  position  of  the  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices  which  proposes  amendment 
of  42  U.S.C.  1988  to  exempt  judges  from  fee 
awards  in  actions  challenging  their  official 
actions.  This  language  offers  the  subcom- 
mittee and  Congress  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  full  range  of  decisions  affecting 
judicial  Immunity  and  to  decide  on  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  response.  State  judges 
are  virtually  unanimous  on  the  view  that 
such  a  response  is  urgently  needed. 

The  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  would, 
of  course,  wish  to  testify  In  support  of  this 
legislation  if  it  is  introduced  and  hearings 
are  scheduled. 

"Very  truly  yours. 

Edwin  J.  Peterson, 
Chief  Justice.  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon, 

and  Chairman.  Committee  on  Judicial 

Immunity. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOtr-rE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  89,  a  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  National 
Academies  of  Practice. 

S.  887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sporisor  of  S.  887,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
extend  the  deduction  for  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  architectural  and  transporta- 
tion barriers  for  the  handicapped  and 
elderly. 

S.  945 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bektsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  945,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Asscxiia- 
tlon  of  State  Directors  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Inc. 

S.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Mattingly],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1233,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  to  ensure  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals. 

S.  1250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  1250.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit  for  5  years, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1647.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  enhance  the  pro- 
tection of  intellectual  property  rights. 

S.    1741 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1741,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide capital  gain  treatment  for  sales  of 
certain  condominiums. 

S.   1774 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1774.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1951  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74.  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  month  of  February.  1986. 
as  "National  Black  (Afro- American) 
History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
217,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  December  2,  1985,  to  Decem- 
ber 8,  1985,  as  "National  Emergency 
Medical  Air  Transport  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley),  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  222,  a  jont  resolution  con- 
cerning the  cruel  and  inhuman  killing 
of  Leon  Klinghoffer  by  international 
terrorists  aboard  the  cruise  ship 
Achille  Lauro,  because  he  did  not 
submit  to  the  demands  of  these  terror- 
ists. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  69,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  recognize  the 
National  Camp  Fire  Organization  for 
75  years  of  service. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  B04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Amendment  No.  904  pro- 


posed to  S.  1714,  an  original  bill  to 
expand  export  markets  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities,  provide  price 
and  income  protection  for  farmers, 
assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  906 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  906  pro- 
posed to  S.  1714,  an  original  bill  to 
expand  export  markets  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities,  provide  price 
and  income  protection  for  farmers, 
assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  246-REC- 
OGNIZING  BASEBALLS  NEW 
WORLD  CHAMPIONS,  THE 
KANSAS  CITY  ROYALS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum,  Mr.  Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Dan- 
forth) submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  246 

Whereas,  on  the  night  of  October  27. 
1985,  the  Kansas  City  Royals  climaxed  one 
of  the  great  chapters  in  major  league  base- 
ball annals  with  a  world  championship; 

Whereas,  the  Kansas  City  Royals  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  baseball  fans  all  across 
the  country  with  its  tenacious  comebacks  in 
both  the  American  League  playoffs  and  the 
World  Series; 

Whereas,  the  Royals  made  history  by  be- 
coming the  only  team  to  lose  the  first  two 
games  of  a  World  Series  in  its  home  park 
but  then  to  fight  back  and  win  it  all; 

Whereas,  the  so-called  experts  gave  the 
Royals  almost  no  chance  of  winning  any- 
thing in  postseason  play: 

Whereas,  the  Kansas  City  Royals  defeat- 
ed an  outstanding  Saint  Louis  Cardinal 
team  in  the  World  Series  and  a  great  Toron- 
to Blue  Jays  squad  in  the  playoffs: 

Whereas,  after  16  years  of  loyalty.  Kansas 
City  Royals  fans  In  Kansas.  Iowa,  Arkansas, 
South  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  all  over  this 
great  Nation  have  been  rewarded  with  a 
much-deserved  world  title; 

Whereas.  Manager  Dick  Howser  and  his 
team  have  demonstrated  they  are  Indeed 
the  right  stuff; 

Whereas,  after  an  11-0  seventh  game  vic- 
tory last  night  the  Royals— and  Kansas 
City.  Kansas,  and  Kansas  City.  Missouri- 
are  on  top  of  the  baseball  world:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes  and 
applauds  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Kansas  City  Royals.  1985  baseball  champi- 
ons. 


AGRICULTURAL,   FOOD,   CONSER 
VATION.  AND  TRADE  ACT 


BENTSEN (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  908 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr. 
Abdnor)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1714)  to  expand  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities,  pro- 
vide price  and  income  protection  for 
farmers,  assure  consumers  of  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  continue  food  assistance  to  low- 
income  households,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

On  page  26.  t>etween  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

•(c)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall— 

(1)  review  the  reports  prepared  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  any  other  information  avail- 
able to  identify  export  subsidies  or  other 
export  enhancing  techniques  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  agreement  on  Interpretation 
and  Application  of  Articles  VI.  XVI.  and 
XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade); 

(2)  identify  markets  (in  order  of  priority) 
In  which  United  States  export  subsidies  can 
be  used  most  efficiently  and  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  in  offsetting  the  benefits  of 
foreign  export  subsidies  that— 

(A)  harm  United  States  exports. 

(B)  are  inconsistent  with  the  Agreement 
on  Interpretation  and  Application  of  Arti- 
cles VI.  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 

(C)  nullify  or  impair  benefits  accruing  to 
the  United  States  under  International  agree- 
ments, or 

(D)  cause  serious  prejudice  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  an  annual  report  on— 

(A)  the  existence  and  status  of  export  sub- 
sidies and  other  export  enhancing  tech- 
niques that  are  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion conducted  under  paragraph  (1).  and 

(B)  the  identification  and  assignment  of 
priority  to  markets  under  paragraph  (2)." 

On  page  26.  line  16,  strike  out  "(c) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  26.  line  24.  strike  subsection  (a)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■subsections  (a) 
and  (o". 

On  page  27.  line  3.  strike  out  '(c)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

On  page  27.  line  S.  strike  "subsection  (a)" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a) 
and  (c)". 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  909 

(Order  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ABDNOR  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  459.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

IMPORTED  BEEF.  PORK  AND  LAMB 

Sec.  1927.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law— 
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(A)  all  beef,  pork  and  lamb,  and  parts  or 
products  thereof,  capable  of  use  as  human 
food,  offered  for  importation  into  the 
United  States  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
inspection,  sanitary,  quality,  species  verifi- 
cation, and  residue  requirements  and  stand- 
ards applicable  to  beef,  pork  and  lamb,  re- 
spectively, and  to  the  products  thereof,  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States:  and 

(B)  no  beef  pork,  or  lamb,  or  any  product 
thereof,  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  it  has  been  processed  in  fa- 
cilities and  under  conditions  that  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  under  which  beef,  pork 
and  lamb,  or  the  products  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be.  are  processed  in  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Any  imported  beef,  pork  or  lamb,  or 
product  thereof,  that  fails  to  meet  the 
standards  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(A) 
may  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  en- 
force this  section  through— 

(A)  random  inspections  for  species  verifi- 
cation and  for  residues:  and 

(B)  random  sampling  and  testing  of  inter- 
nal organs  and  fat  of  carcasses  for  residues 
at  the  point  of  slaughter  by  the  exporting 
country,  in  accordance  with  methods  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  This  section  shall  becomes  effective 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NOS.  910 
AND  911 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  910 

On  page  287.  line  5.  insert  "(a)"  after  the 
section  designation. 

On  page  287,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  1407(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "To  ensure  that  views 
of  food  technologists  are  considered  by  the 
Joint  Council,  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Council  shall  as  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary,  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  among  distinguished 
persons  who  are  food  technologists  from  ac- 
credited or  certified  departments  of  food 
technology,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

On  page  287.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  1408(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "twenty-five"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  ( 1 )  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "27": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof", 
and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

■(12)  two  memt>ers  who  are  food  technolo- 
gists from  accredited  or  certified  depart- 
ments of  food  technology,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.". 

On  page  287.  line  15.  by  striking  out  "(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Amendment  No.  911 
On   page   287.   between   lines   14   and    15. 
insert  the  following: 


(1)  in  paragraph  (Si— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■and  "  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (N): 

(B)  by  inserting  'and  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (O):  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(P)  research  on  new  or  improved  food 
processing  or  value-added  food  technol- 
ogies;"; 

On  page  285,  line  15,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  285.  line  17,  strike  out  ■■(2)'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(3)". 

On  page  285.  line  19.  strike  out  '(3) '  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  912 

Mr.  GORTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  565  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pressler  to  the  bill  S.  1714, 
supra,  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  565  is  amended 
striking  all  after  "Section  1."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof: 

■■(a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985-, 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
15)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

■Sec.  41.  (a)(1)  An  action  brought  by  the 
attorney  general  of  a  State  on  behalf  of  the 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  this  Act  to  secure  mon- 
etary relief  as  provided  for  injury  sustained 
by  such  State  or  political  subdivision  by 
reason  of  any  violation  of  section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  by  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  section  4A  of  this  Act  for  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  United  States  by  reason  of 
any  violation  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  or  by  an  attorney  general  pursuant  to 
section  4(C)  of  this  Act,  may  be  maintained 
when  such  State,  political  subdivision,  the 
United  States,  or  such  natural  persons  on 
whose  behalf  the  action  is  brought  has  or 
have  purchased  indirectly  from  the  defend- 
ant: Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  preclude  any  existing  right  of  any 
State,  political  subdivision,  the  United 
States,  or  an  attorney  general  en  behalf  of 
natural  persons,  to  sue  under  section  4,  4A, 
or4C. 

■■(2)  In  any  action  arising  out  of  Indirect 
purchases  by  the  United  States,  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any 
natural  person,  permitted  by  subsection 
(a)(1).  the  court  shall  award  to  the  United 
States.  State,  or  political  subdivision,  three- 
fold that  amount  which  constitutes  the 
damage  which  would  have  been  sustained 
by  any  direct  purchaser  with  respect  to  pur- 
chases, directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  United 
States.  State  or  political  subdivision,  or  nat- 
ural persons,  had  the  damage  not  been 
passed  on  by  the  direct  purchaser  to  any 
other  person:  Provided,  however,  That  there 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  amount  of  mone- 
tary relief  awarded  in  such  action  any 
amount  of  monetary  relief  which  (A)  dupli- 
cates amounts  which  have  been  awarded  for 
the  same  injury  to  another  person  who  has 
proven,  in  fact,  such  injury  in  a  previous 
action  in  which  the  defendant  has  asserted 
a  defense  under  subsection  (b)  against  such 
other  person  and  in  which  notice  has  been 
properly  given  pursuant  to  such  section,  or 
(B)  is  properly  allocable  to  any  person  who 
purchased  directly  from  the  defendant, 
upon  proof,  in  fact,  in  such  action  that  the 
damage  was  not  passed  on  by  such  person. 
The  court  shall  also  award  to  the  attorney 


general  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasona- 
ble attorney's  fee. 

■■(b)(1)  In  any  action  brought  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act.  the  defendant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  allege,  as  a  partial  or  complete  de- 
fense, that  some  or  all  of  what  would  other- 
wise constitute  plaintiff's  damages  were 
passed  on  by  plaintiff  to  any  other  person 
and  that  with  respect  to  such  damages  an 
action  may  be  brought  by  the  United  States 
or  an  attorney  general  of  a  State  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(1).  The  defendant  shall  set 
forth,  in  asserting  such  defense,  with  as 
much  particularity  as  is  reasonable,  the 
identity  of  those  to  whom  the  defendant  as- 
serts the  plaintiff  has  passed  on.  directly  or 
indirectly,  some  or  all  of  plaintiffs  damages. 

■■(2)  In  the  event  that  a  defendaint  has 
pleaded  the  defense  permitted  by  paragraph 
(1).  the  plaintiff  shall  have  the  burden  of 
proving  that  all  or  part  of  the  damages,  as 
the  case  may  be.  have  not  been  passed  on  by 
the  plaintiff. 

■■(3)  In  the  event  that  the  defendant  as- 
serts the  defense  permitted  by  paragraph 
(1).  the  defendant  shall  provide  written 
notice,  by  certified  or  registered  mail,  return 
receipt  requested,  to  any  attorney  general 
who  may  be  entitled  to  maintain  an  action 
against  the  defendant  under  subsection 
(a)(1). 

"(4)  Uijon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State,  in  addition  to  any  other  remedy, 
may.  upon  motion  made  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  intervene  in  such  action 
and  shall  be  joined  pursuant  to  rule  24  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  with 
respect  to  any  issue  arising  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

■■(5)  In  any  case  in  which  the  defendant 
has  asserted  a  defense  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and  in  which  the  court  awards  mon- 
etary relief,  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  amount  of  monetary  relief  awarded  any 
amount  which  ( 1 )  duplicates  amounts  which 
have  been  awarded  for  the  same  Injury  to 
another  person  who  has  proven,  in  fact, 
such  injury  In  a  previous  action,  or  (2)  is 
properly  allocable  to  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  political  subdivision,  or  any  natural 
person  based  on  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section to  any  action. 

"Sec  4J.  (a)  An  action  brought  by  the  at- 
torney general  of  a  State  on  behalf  of  a 
seller  for  damages  resulting  from  any  un- 
derpayment received  on  the  sale  of  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  grains,  or  soybeans  shall  not  be 
barred  solely  because  such  person  on  whose 
behalf  the  action  Is  brought  did  not  sell 
such  products  directly  to  the  defendant,  if 
such  person  possessed  the  livestock  or  grain 
plant  for  feeding  or  growing  purposes  for  a 
period  of  at  least  21  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  any  such  sale. 

■•(b)(1)  In  any  action  brought  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  by  a  seller,  for  damages  re- 
sulting form  any  underpayment  on  the  sale 
of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  grains,  or  soybeans, 
the  defendant  shall  be  entitled  to  allege,  as 
a  partial  or  completed  defense,  that  some  or 
all  of  what  would  otherwise  constitute 
plaintiffs  damages  were  passed  on  by  the 
plantiff  to  any  other  person  and  that  with 
respect  to  such  damages  an  action  may  be 
brought  by  the  United  States  or  an  attorney 
general  of  a  State  pursuant  to  this  section. 
The  defendant  shall  set  forth,  in  asserting 
such  defense,  with  as  much  particularity  as 
is  resisonable.  the  identity  of  those  to  whom 
the  defendant  asserts  the  plantiff  has 
passed  on.  directly  or  Indirectly,  some  or  all 
of  plaintiffs  damages. 
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"(2)  If  a  defendant  pleads  the  defense  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  (1).  the  plaintiff  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proving  that  all  or  part 
of  the  damages,  as  the  case  may  be.  have 
not  been  passed  on  by  the  plaintiff. 

"(3)  If  the  defendant  asserts  the  defense 
permitted  by  paragraph  (1).  the  defendant 
shall  provide  written  notice,  by  certified  or 
registered  mall,  return  receipt  requested,  to 
any  attorney  general  who  may  be  entitled  to 
maintain  an  action  against  the  defendant 
under  subsection  (aXl). 

"(4)  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State,  in  addition  to  any  other  remedy, 
may.  upon  motion  made  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  intervene  In  such  action 
and  shall  k>e  Joined  pursuant  to  rule  24  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  with 
respect  to  any  issue  arising  under  paragraph 
<  1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  In  any  case  in  which  the  defendant 
has  asserted  a  defense  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section and  in  which  the  court  awards  mon- 
etary relief,  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  SLmount  of  monetary  relief  awarded  any 
amount  which  (A)  duplicates  amounts 
which  have  been  awarded  for  the  same 
injury  to  another  person  who  has  proven,  in 
fact,  such  injury  in  a  previous  action,  or  (B) 
is  properly  allocable  to  the  United  States, 
any  State  or  political  subdivision,  or  any 
person  based  on  the  application  of  this  sub- 
section to  any  action. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  4C  of  this  Act  providing  that  an  at- 
torney general  of  a  State  may  bring  an 
action  as  parens  patriae  only  on  behalf  of 
natural  persons,  such  attorney  general  may 
bring  an  action  on  behalf  of  any  person,  re- 
siding in  such  State.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  l)ecome  effective  upon  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.". 


OMNIBUS  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION  ACT 


RIEGLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  913 

Mr.  RIEGLE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1730)  to  provide 
for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay.  from  funds  in  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  into  each  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Trust  Funds,  amounts  equal  to  any 
amount  of  interest  which  would  have  ac- 
crued to  such  Trust  Fund  but  for  actions 
which  were  taken  by  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  investments  of  such  Trust  Fund 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  taken 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury)  if  the  increase  in  the  statutory 
debt  ceiling  had  been  enacted  into  law  on 
September  30,  1985,  as  provided  in  H.J.  Res. 
372  (99th  Congress.  1st  Session)  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "Social  Security  Trust  Funds"  means 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Horpital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WEEKLY  BUDGET 
SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  the 
week  of  October  21,  1985,  prepared  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  re- 
sponse to  section  5  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
report  also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping 
report  for  the  purposes  of  section  311 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  OmcE, 
Waahxngton.  DC.  October  28.  198S. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  S.  Con.  Res. 
32.  This  report  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32  and  is  current  through  October  25, 
1985.  The  report  is  submitted  under  Section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  my  last 
report. 

With  l>est  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Pemncx. 
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LEGAL        SERVICES        CORPORA 
TIONS  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
spring  the  Senate  confirmed  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, the  first  confirmed  Board  in  5 
years.  This  was  the  first  step  in  shift- 
ing the  direct  control  of  the  Corpora- 
tion away  from  Congress  and  over  to 
the  Board  where  such  control  rightful- 
ly belongs.  H.R.  2965  is  the  second 
step.  It  does  not  diminish,  as  previous 
appropriation  bills  have,  the  authority 
that  is  established  in  the  original 
Legal  Services  Act  of  1974.  Passage  of 
H.R.  2965  should  bring  to  an  end  the 
micromanagement  of  the  Corporation 
by  Congress. 

To  be  specific,  the  language  in  this 
bill  does  not  include  restrictions  on 
the  Corporation's  basic  grantmaking 
power.  In  last  year's  appropriation  bill. 
Public  Law  98-411,  there  was  a  re- 
quirement to  maintain  funding  levels 
to  grantees  at  the  same  levels  as  the 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriation.  Public 
La*'  98-411  also  contained  the  require- 
ment that  the  Corporation  follow  a 
funding  formula  directing  it  to  make 
available  funds  at  specific  amounts  to 
every  grantee.  The  absence  of  this  lan- 
guage clearly  demonstrates  the  confi- 
dence that  this  body  has  in  the  newly 
confirmed  Board  of  Directors. 

The  importance  of  H.R.  ?965  is  that 
it  restores  the  self-management  to 
Legal  Services,  while  retaining  some 
good  provisions  that  were  contained  in 
previous  appropriations  bills.  The  pro- 
visions that  have  been  retained  are  re- 
strictions on  lobbying,  class  action  law- 
suits, representation  of  certain  aliens, 
procedures  for  refunding,  and  local 
control  of  the  LSC  grantees. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  by  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  which  accompa- 
nies this  bill.  This  language  restores 
funding  reductions  proposed  by  the 
Corporation  in  their  annual  budget 
submission.  It  appears  that  there  are 
still  Members  of  this  body  who  wish  to 
act  not  only  as  Senators  but  also  as  di- 
rectors of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 


tion. When  we  confirmed  this  Board 
last  spring,  we  expressed  our  trust  in 
those  nominees  to  act  in  a  manner 
which  is  in  the  best  interest  of  poor 
persons.  Let's  not  abdictate  that  trust 
just  because  the  Board  has  made  some 
tough  decisions.* 


THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY'S 
BIRTHDAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  a  measure  which  will 
be  signed  by  the  President  today.  This 
measure,  H.R.  407,  designates  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  today  as  the 
"Centennial  Year  of  Liberty  in  the 
United  States."  The  signing  ceremony 
is  especially  significant,  for  today  also 
marks  the  100th  birthday  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  French  gave  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty to  the  United  States  in  1884,  and 
its  erection  on  Liberty  Island  was  com- 
pleted the  following  year  in  1885. 
Since  that  time,  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  friendship 
and  of  the  liberty  citizens  enjoy  under 
a  free  form  of  goverment.  A  model  of 
this  statue,  on  a  bridge  above  the 
Seine  River  in  Paris,  France,  also 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  every  individ- 
ual's right  to  liberty  and  freedom. 
While  many  nations  have  striven  to 
uphold  these  individual  rights,  it  is  the 
United  States  which  has  had  a  longer 
period  of  constitutional,  democratic 
government  and  uninterrupted  free- 
dom and  liberty  for  its  people  than 
any  other  nation  in  history. 

In  1776,  the  United  States  gained  in- 
dependence from  Britain.  For  more 
than  200  years.  Americans  have  en- 
joyed their  fundamental  rights  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  through  personal 
liberty  and  freedom.  These  rights  are 
the  foundation  of  America.  These  are 
God-given  rights,  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, many  peoples  of  this  world  may 
never  have. 

As  our  beloved  statue  undergoes  her 
final  stages  of  renovation,  well  into 
the  "Centennial  Year  of  Liberty,"  let 
us  all  use  this  year  to  recommit  our- 
selves to  enjoying  what  we  have  here 
at  home,  and  pray  that  some  day  all 
nations  of  this  world  will  be  free.« 


PAUL  W.  REED  III  RECEIVES 
MELVIN  T.  DIXON  AWARD 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  an  outstanding 
young  Oklahoman.  Mr.  Paul  W. 
"Pete"  Reed  III.  has  been  named  the 
top  Veterans'  Affairs  Director  in  the 
Nation.  Reed,  director  of  the  Oklaho- 
ma Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
was  presented  the  Melvln  T.  Dixon 
Award  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs 
during  their  recent  meeting  in  Mobile, 
AL. 


The  Melvin  T.  Dixon  Award  is  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  association 
and  recognizes  excellence  in  leader- 
ship and  management.  In  presenting 
the  award,  Hoyt  B.  Hill,  president  of 
the  association,  described  Reed  as 
"one  of  the  most  dynamic  young  lead- 
ers in  America  today." 

Under  Reed's  direction,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  in  Oklahoma 
has  reduced  the  cost  per  patient  day 
by  just  under  17  percent  while  increas- 
ing services  and  maintaining  a  high 
quality  care  at  Oklahoma's  five  veter- 
ans' centers.  The  department  convert- 
ed an  underutilized  hospital  unit  to 
provide  additional  nursing  care  beds 
for  Oklahoma's  war  veterans  and  has 
consolidated  consulting  contracts. 
Both  actions  resulted  in  an  annual 
cost  savings  of  just  under  $500,000.« 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider certain  nominations  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing nominatioiis  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar: Calendar  No.  494.  Julius  W. 
Becton,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency;  Calendar  No.  495,  James 
P.  McNeill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency;  Calendar 
No.  496,  William  R.  Barton,  of  Virgin- 
ia, to  be  Inspector  General,  General 
Services  Administration:  and  Calendar 
No.  497.  Francis  S.M  Hodsoll.  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  calendar  items  just  iden- 
tified be  considered  en  bloc  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

Federal  Emergency  Management  AcENcnr 

Julius  W.  Becton.  Jr.,  of  Vlrg^lnla,  to  be  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  vice  Louis  O.  Oluffrida,  re- 
signed, 

James  P.  McNeill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
associate  director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  vice  Fred  Joseph  Vll- 
lella. 

General  Services  Administration 
William  R.  Barton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, vice  Joseph  A.  Slckon.  resigned. 
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National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Francis  S.M.  Hodsoll.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  a  term  of  four  years.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominationis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  NOMINA 
TION  OF  ALEXANDER  HANSEN 
GOOD 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Alexander  Hansen  Good,  to 
be  Director  General  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Serv- 
ices, be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  October  29,  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PRQXMIRE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  Proxmire  special  order.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  17  14 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
1714.  the  farm  bill.  Votes  can  be  ex- 
pected throughout  the  day  on  Tues- 
day, and  a  late  session  is  expected 
Tuesday  night  in  order  to  address  the 
business  before  us. 

RECESS  FROM  13  NOON  UNTIL  3  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
12  noon  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
for  the  weekly  party  caucuses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  does  reconvene  at  2  p.m., 
the  pending  business  shall  be  the  farm 
bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
When  he  has  concluded  his  remarks, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
he  will  conclude  the  Senate's  activities 
for  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  assistant  majority 
leader. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  speak  at  some  length 
about  the  farm  bill,  a  subject  that  the 
Senate  is  now  turning  its  attention  to 
and  certainly  a  subject  that  is  going  to 
be  very  meaningful,  not  only  to  the 
Middle  West  but  to  the  entire  country. 

All  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  have 
been  made  most  aware  of  the  farmers' 
problems— low  prices,  high  interest 
rates,  an  expensive  dollar;  perhaps 
most  of  all.  large  debts.  Those  prob- 
lems are  not  only  the  farmers',  howev- 
er. They  are  shared  by  the  entire  rural 
economy  and  the  many  businesses 
that  depend  on  agriculture— farm 
equipment  dealers  and  manufacturers, 
rural  elevators,  truckers,  barges,  sup- 
pliers of  seed  and  fertilizer,  and  Main 
Street  as  well. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  jobs,  even 
more— 25  percent  of  the  jobs— are  in 
the  food  and  fiber  Industries.  So  our 
solution  to  the  farm  problem  has  to  go 
beyond  the  farmer  himself  and  include 
the  infrastructure  as  well— all  the 
people  who  service  the  farmer  and 
who  are  served  by  him;  all  of  rural 
America  has  to  be  put  back  to  work 
and  profitably. 

My  solution  involves  a  greater  reli- 
ance on  the  free  market  than  what 
has  come  out  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  Agriculture  Committees.  I 
would  return  halfway  to  the  free 
market  over  a  6-year  period.  Certainly, 
that  is  gradually  enough.  The  adminis- 


tration's plan,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  committee,  would  have  withdrawn 
supports  entirely  in  5  years.  Clearly, 
that  was  too  fast,  considering  the 
present  condition  of  agriculture. 

Both  the  Senate  committee  bill  and 
the  House  bill  continue  existing  pro- 
grams despite  overwhelming  evidence, 
in  my  mind,  that  those  programs  have 
not  served  agriculture  well.  To  me,  ex- 
isting programs  are  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  combination  with  deficit- 
driven  interest  rates  and  the  high 
dollar,  which  is  also  deficit-driven,  the 
current  programs  have  led  to  the 
worst  times  in  agriculture  in  over  50 
years.  Many  agree,  and  so  do  I,  that 
balancing  the  budget  is  perhaps  the 
primary  cure  for  many  things  includ- 
ing agriculture. 

Before  we  embark  on  what  we  all 
know  will  be  a  long  farm  bill  debate,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
some  of  the  factors  that  caused  this 
agricultural  recession— indeed,  in 
many  areas,  depression.  Certainly,  the 
high  cost  of  land,  combined  with  easy 
credit  and  an  inflationary  psychology, 
ignited  the  farm  crisis  we  face  today. 
The  good  agricultural  years  of  the 
1970's  were  translated  into  higher  land 
costs  at  a  rate  never  before  experi- 
enced in  agriculture.  Consider  the  av- 
erage cost  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Minne- 
sota from  1910-84.  That  includes  ev- 
erything from  some  pretty  swampy 
stuff  to  rich  black  earth  in  south  and 
central  Minnesota.  In  1910,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  land  was  not  quite  $100  an 
acre.  It  rose  to  just  above  $200  an  acre 
between  1910  and  1973.  just  63  years. 
Then,  fueled  by  inflation,  land  values 
exploded  to  more  than  $1,300  an  acre. 
Over  the  past  75  years,  lots  of  things 
have  gone  up  in  cost  as  much— but  few 
things  with  such  rapidity.  Any  farmer 
who  could  sign  his  name  could  get  a 
loan— indeed,  was  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  the  banker,  the  Government,  and 
virtually  all  his  advisers.  Meanwhile, 
back  in  the  city,  lenders  were  making 
far  larger  but  less  creditworthy  loans 
to  foreign  governments.  It  was  consid- 
ered good  business  to  be  highly  lever- 
aged. Was  not  inflation  higher  than 
interest  rates,  and  on  top  of  that,  in- 
terest was  deductible,  and  the  Farm 
Credit  System  had  access  to  some 
pretty  cheap  money? 

Over  coffee  in  the  local  cafe,  lots  of 
farmers  with  500  acres  found  them- 
selves to  be  millionares— at  least  on 
paper.  Pretty  heady  stuff.  Amazingly, 
most  farmers  did  not  bite.  Or  they 
paid  cash!  Remember  that  even  today, 
the  largest  group  of  farmers,  perhaps 
half  have  no  debt  at  all. 

Back  in  the  1970's,  cash  flow— even 
profit— was  considered  unimportant  by 
many.  You  were  making  big  bucks  on 
the  escalating  value  of  your  land  and 
lots  of  ins-itutions  were  anxious  to 
loan  money  secured  by  those  rising 
values. 


And  then,  rather  suddenly,  the  tune 
changed.  It  was  cash  flow  that  was  re- 
quired again  and  by  the  very  same  in- 
stitutions that  loaned  on  rising  land 
values  the  year  before.  Suddenly,  with 
expensive  land  and  high  interest  rates, 
the  squeeze  was  really  on. 

It  is  important  in  these  discussions 
to  understand  farm  cash  flow.  Take  an 
acre  of  corn  land  bought  at  $2,000— 
which  is  high  now  but  was  low  5  years 
ago— yielding  the  national  average  of 
110  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Our 
farmer  joins  the  Federal  program  so  is 
guaranteed  $3.03  a  bushel  but  is  al- 
lowed to  plant  only  90  percent  of  his 
land.  He  has  a  real  estate  loan  from 
the  Federal  Land  Bank.  The  fluctuat- 
ing rate— out  our  way— is  presently 
12%  percent.  That  I  acre  yields  $333  in 
cash  flow— that  is  how  much  comes 
in— less  $33  toward  the  land  that  has 
to  be  set  aside.  So  the  farmer  takes  in 
$300  per  acre.  That  is  gross  revenues. 

What  is  his  interest  costs? 

Well,  if  he  financed  all  $2,000  with 
the  land  bank,  he  is  paying  $255  just 
for  the  interest.  If  he  financed  only 
three-fourths  of  his  land,  the  cost 
drops  to  $191. 

If  he  owed  on  only  50  percent  of  the 
land,  which  might  be  closer  to  the  av- 
erage, still  $127.50  of  the  $300  of  gross 
income  goes  to  interest. 

So  interest— without  considering  all 
the  costs  of  planting,  seeds,  fertilizer 
and  harvesting— is  taking  a  huge 
chunk  of  the  farmer's  gross  income. 
This  heavy  investment  in  capital 
makes  agriculture  particularly  vulner- 
able when  interest  rates  shoot  up  as 
they  did. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
there  are  many  types  of  farmers.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us 
there  are  about  2.4  million  farms  in 
the  United  States.  To  be  counted  as  a 
farm  it  must  have  $1,000  in  gross  sales 
per  year.  That  is  not  very  much.  A 
whopping  35  percent  of  people  classi- 
fied as  'farmers"  produce  less  than 
$5,000  worth  of  commodities  a  year. 
Virtually  half  of  all  people  counted  as 
farmers  produce  less  than  $10,000  a 
year.  Those  are  what  we  call  hobby 
farmers,  who  get  most  of  their  income 
off  the  farm.  Nearly  three-quarters  of 
all  farmers  produce  less  than  $40,000 
annually  in  gross  income.  All  of  them, 
certainly  those  below  $20,000  get  most 
of  their  income  off  farms.  Yet  they 
are  all  eligible  for  farm  programs. 
That  is  just  plain  silly.  Farm  programs 
should  concern  themselves  with  family 
farms— those  in  the  $30,000  to 
$500,000  category.  There  are  about 
800.000  of  these  fa.nily  farmers  and  we 
should  concern  ourselves  with  them. 

One  benefit  of  this  is  that  we  could 
significantly  reduce  the  work  of  the 
USDA.  If  we  were  to  say  that  a  farmer 
must  be  entitled  to  $1,000  in  payments 
under  farm  programs  to  be  considered 
a  full-time  family  farmer  whom  we 
want  to  help,  we'd  eliminate  slightly 


over  half  of  the  checks  sent  to  farm- 
ers, though  only  4  percent  of  the  dol- 
lars paid.  The  work  of  the  USDA  bu- 
reaucracy would  be  enormously  re- 
duced. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  farmer 
not  only  needs  but  deserves  our  help. 
Our  embargoes  plus  pricing  policies  all 
affected  his  business  negatively.  But 
be  should  move  back  to  free  markets, 
half  way  in  6  years  and  then  make  a 
reappraisal. 

The  farmer  has  always  done  best 
when  his  income  comes  from  the  free 
market.  That  is  what  happened  in  the 
1970s.  One  other  thing.  We  have  to 
adopt  a  program  and  we  have  to  stick 
with  it.  Continuity  and  the  ability  to 
plan  are  terribly  important  to  farmers 
and  their  lenders  and  by  fiddling  with 
farm  programs  every  year— and  some- 
times we  even  do  it  more  often— we  are 
denying  the  central  ingredient  of  suc- 
cess to  rural  America. 

If  prosperity  is  to  return  to  agricul- 
ture, I  believe  wc  have  to  regain  in  ad- 
dition our  share  of  world  markets. 

In  discussing  world  trade,  I  talk 
about  grains— wheat,  coarse  grains, 
which  include  corn,  sorghum,  barley 
and  oats,  and  rice.  Oil  seeds  are  also  a 
part  of  the  group  that  I  will  discuss. 
Oil  seeds,  of  course,  are  soybeans  and 
sunflowers.  While  the  U.S.  exports 
have  been  as  high  as  60  percent  of  the 
wheat  we  grow,  30  percent  of  the  corn 
and  50  percent  of  the  soybeans,  only 
13  percent  of  the  world  production  of 
these  grains,  including  ours,  comes 
onto  the  world  market;  87  percent  of 
the  grains  that  are  produced  in  the 
world  are  consumed  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  grown. 

Agricultural  exports  affect  our 
Nation  much  more  so  than  the  ordi- 
nary nation.  At  their  height,  agricul- 
ture exports  were  nearly  triple  agricul- 
ture imports.  We  had  a  positive  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  agriculture  of  $28  bil- 
lion in  1981,  and  even  today  with  agri- 
cultural suffering  and  exports  lower 
than  they  have  been,  our  agriculture 
exports  exceed  imports  by  $14  billion. 

The  world's  markets  have  certainly 
begun  to  elude  us.  The  high  dollar, 
plus  the  American  crop  loan  rate- 
that  sets  our  minimum  price— have 
priced  the  United  States  out  of  the 
world  market.  These  prices  have  also 
brought  about  substantial  new  produc- 
tion worldwide,  so  despite  starvation 
in  many  parts  of  Africa,  the  world  is 
awash  in  grain. 

Consider  our  corn  exports.  In  1980- 
81  we  exported  2.3  billion  bushels  of 
corn.  In  1984-85  that  has  dropped  to 
1.9  billion  bushels  of  corn.  The  Euro- 
pean Community  alone  has  gone  from 
711  million  bushels  of  grain  from  us  in 
1979  to  a  mere  60  million  bushels  in 
this  past  year.  Exports  of  wheat  show 
the  same  kind  of  trend.  Despite  a 
growing  world  market  for  grains,  our 
share  is  shrinking. 


During  some  years  we  exported  60 
percent  of  our  wheat,  and  those  were 
good  years  for  agriculture.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  draw  a  graph  and  look 
at  land  values  in  Minnesota,  you  see 
that  they  rise  with  extreme  rapidity 
starting  in  1973.  That  is  when  the  agri- 
cultural exports  took  off,  and  you  see 
that  the  lines  of  agricultural  success 
follow  very  much  the  lines  of  agricul- 
tural exports. 

Since  so  much  of  what  we  produce 
goes  to  the  world  market,  we  are 
indeed  a  dominating  force  in  that 
market,  though  much  less  so  than  we 
have  been  in  the  past.  We  set  the 
world  prices,  many  farmers  and  others 
have  told  me,  so  why  not  set  it  high. 
Everybody  will  follow.  Everybody  will 
simply  price  his  com  or  wheat  5  cents 
under  ours.  I  would  agree  if  only  mar- 
kets and  production  would  remain 
static. 

The  Brazilians  used  to  have  well 
over  two-thirds  of  the  world's  coffee 
market,  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
world's  coffee  market.  Surely  this  was 
a  situation  they  could  take  advantage 
of,  or  so  they  reasoned,  and  they 
jacked  up  the  prices.  But  production 
and  markets  simply  do  not  remain 
static.  If  they  had,  Brazil's  debts  today 
sure  would  look  a  lot  better.  At  higher 
prices  lots  of  people,  of  course,  began 
what  you  would  expect  them  to  do, 
they  started  to  grow  coffee.  Today, 
Brazil  has  one-third  of  the  coffee 
market,  not  90  percent,  and  that  one- 
third  at  lower  prices. 

The  Saudis  and  their  friends  in 
OPEC  thought  that  they  could  control 
oil  so  they  raised  the  price  out  of 
sight,  catalyzed  a  deep  world  recession 
and  developed  a  huge  amount  of  cash. 
By  controlling  production,  they  would 
continue  to  raise  prices  and  prosper,  at 
least  that  is  the  way  they  reasoned.  As 
we  waited  in  gas  lines,  the  predictions 
of  experts  of  $100  per  barrel  oil 
seemed  a  possibility,  if  only  markets 
had  remained  static,  but  they  never 
do,  whether  it  is  conservation,  smaller 
cars  or  new  production  stimulated  by 
higher  prices.  Well,  said  the  Saudis, 
we  have  such  a  large  share  of  world 
production— and  the  Saudis  really  do- 
that  if  we  curtail  our  production  we 
will  be  able  to  hold  world  prices  up. 

Many  in  agriculture  reason  the  same 
way.  The  Saudis  used  to  produce  IOV2 
million  barrels  a  day.  They  are  now 
down  to  slightly  over  2.  And  that  is 
oil— a  finite  resource  produced  by  rela- 
tively few  countries— not  grain,  a  re- 
newable resource  produced  by  virtual- 
ly all  180  countries  of  the  world. 

We  simply  cannot  control  world  agri- 
cultural markets.  You  cannot  fool  eco- 
nomic realities.  We  will  break  rural 
America  if  we  try.  not  to  speak  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

Also,  given  a  chance,  larger  and 
larger  world  competitors  worldwide 
will   develop.   Earlier   this   year.   Pro 
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Farmer,  a  weekly  newsletter,  reported 
on  a  trip  to  South  America  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. They  found  that  Brazil  had 
620  million  acres  of  arable  ground:  120 
million  is  currently  cropped.  Argentina 
has  400  million  acres.  About  50  million 
are  plowed.  We  farm  420  million  acres 
in  the  United  States.  If.  through  high 
loan  rates  or  continuing  deficits  and 
an  expensive  dollar,  we  keep  giving 
them  an  incentive  to  plow  up  more 
land.  American  farmers  and  their  sons 
will  face  a  bleak  future. 

Clearly,  all  is  not  bright  in  Argenti- 
na and  Brazil,  which  are  unstable 
economies  and  Governments.  One 
would  think  hard  before  investing 
there. 

Nor  is  there  much  infrastructure  in 
those  countries.  In  our  midwest  heart- 
land, every  town  has  a  grain  elevator, 
modern  loading  and  unloading  equip- 
ment, good  roads,  rails  nearby,  and  we 
are  blessed  with  a  river  system  that  bi- 
sects and  cuts  across  our  farm  belt  in 
all  directions,  with  locks  and  dams  to 
provide  cheap  access  to  markets. 

Clearly,  much  of  the  Brazilian/Ar- 
gentinian land  does  not  have  these  ad- 
vantages. It  costs  those  farmers  many 
times  as  much  to  get  their  goods  to 
the  port  as  it  does  ours.  At  the  farm 
gate,  those  farmers  get  far  less  for 
their  crop  than  our  farmers  do.  Our 
infrastructure  not  only  creates  mil- 
lions of  jobs.  It  gives  us  our  biggest  ad- 
vantage. 

If  our  policies  and  our  dollar  contin- 
ue to  give  them  incentives  to  produce 
and  develop  their  infrastructure— well, 
watch  out.  Generations  of  our  farmers 
will  suffer. 

While  I  agree  that  the  Europeans 
have  export  subsidies  that  hurt  us— 
most  other  subsidies  are  exaggerated 
or  smaller  than  our  own— and  Japan 
does  not  give  us  full  market  access, 
Europe  and  Japan  remain  our  two 
largest  markets.  Those  subsidies  and 
barriers  have  to  be  dealt,  with,  and  ag- 
gressive, market-oriented,  long-term 
farm  legislation  is  probably  the  best 
way.  because  you  can  not  fool  econom- 
ic realities  for  long.  But  those  realities 
certainly  include  propping  us  a  falter- 
ing farm  economy  while  the  transition 
to  more  market-oriented  policies  is 
made. 

I  plan  to  offer  many  new  ideas  about 
how  we  can  maintain  farm  income, 
regain  those  world  markets  that  have 
brought  prosperity  in  the  past,  and 
put  the  entire  rural  economy  to  work. 
That  rural  economy  is  on  its  knees 
now.  We  must  give  it  the  change  for 
prosperity.  We  can  do  it  with  a  pro- 
gressive, market-oriented  farm  bill. 


CARGO  PREFERENCE 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  cargo  preference  law  re- 
quires that  50  percent  of  the  cargo 
generated  by  the  Federal  Government 


must  be  shipped  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 
This  means  that  the  U.S.  Government 
must  pay  the  price  difference  between 
the  more  expensive  U.S.  vessel  and  its 
foreign  flag  competitor.  Over  the  past 
year  USDA  data  shows  that  for  the 
Public  Law  480— or  Food  For  Peace 
Program— this  difference  has  averaged 
about  $40  per  ton— over  a  dollar  per 
bushel  of  wheat— meaning  the  U.S. 
rate  has  been  double  that  of  the  going 
market  rate.  This  differential  cost 
$150  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

So.  when  this  differential  is  applied 
to  commercial  export  programs  such 
as  blended  credit,  the  cost  either  wipes 
out  any  price  advantage  the  program 
may  offer,  or  makes  the  program  so 
expensive  to  that  it  is  no  longer  cost- 
effective.  This  is  the  situation  we  now 
find  ourselves  in. 

The  farm  bill  now  includes  language 
to  exempt  commercial  export  pro- 
grams from  the  preference  laws,  but 
the  merchant  marine  has  strongly  op- 
posed any  efforts  to  keep  them  from 
expanding  into  the  commercial  credit 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

So  in  response  it  appears  that  some 
Senators  may  come  forward  with  a 
proposal  which  they  argue  will  resolve 
this  problem  by  giving  the  merchant 
marine  an  increase  from  the  current 
50  percent  cargo  preference  require- 
ment to  75  percent  on  the  following 
programs:  Public  Law  480:  section  416 
donations:  the  African  Food  Aid  Pro- 
gram: and  USAID. 

And  then  exempting  the  Blended 
Credit  Program,  and  export  PIK  from 
the  having  cargo  preference  apply  to 
them. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a  real 
compromise.  Instead  it  is  inequitable, 
costly,  and  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  simply  wanted 
to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  the 
so-called  Cochran  compromise  is  not 
noncontroversial,  and  will  be  opposed 
by  this  Senator  for  several  reasons. 
And  I  hope  that  those  Senators  and 
staffs  listening  on  the  box  will  take 
note  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Block  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Cochran  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Aohiculture. 

Oft:ce  or  the  Secretary, 
Waihington.  DC,  October  28.  198S. 
Hon.  Rudy  Boschwitz. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Rudy:  In  accordance  with  your  re- 
quest. I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  cover- 
ing our  interpretation  of  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Compromise.  The  Department  Is  op- 
posed to  such  a  scheme  because.  In  our  Judg- 
ment. It  will  be  expensive,  contrary  to  the 
Administration's  policy  not  to  expand  cargo 


preference  requirements  and  could  result  in 
less  food  aid  to  needy  nations  than  would 
otherwise  l>e  sent  without  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block.  Secretary. 

Proposed  Cargo  Preference  Compromise 

Our  basic  assessment  is  that  the  compro- 
mise, however  well  intended,  would  result  in 
an  immediate  increase  in  U.S.  Government 
subsidy  payments  to  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry. In  addition,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment provides  no  assurance  that  the  appli- 
cation of  cargo  preference  to  agriculture  ex- 
ports would  be  satisfactorily  resolved. 

For  FY  1985,  USDA  subsidized  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  with  ocean  freight  pay- 
ments of  between  $150  and  $160  million 
(ocean  freight  differential)  in  the  PL  480 
program  (both  Title  I  and  Title  II). 

Under  the  compromise,  an  additional  1.6 
million  tons  of  U.S.  food  aid  would  ultimate- 
ly have  to  be  shipped  on  U.S.  vessels  every 
year  (i.e.,  beginning  In  the  third  year  a  25 
percentage  point  increase  over  FY  1985 
Title  I  and  11  U.S.  flag  shipments  of  ap- 
proximately 4.1  million  tons).  (Current  de- 
pressed freight  rates  and  the  need  to  reacti- 
vate old  U.S.  vessels,  including  tankers  to 
handle  this  additional  tonnage  would  con- 
tribute significantly  to  USDA  estimates  as 
average  U.S.  freight  rates  would  rise  by  20- 
30  percent  for  all  preference  cargo.) 

Thus,  the  compromise  could  increase  total 
subsidy  costs  (paid  by  USDA  and  MARAD 
under  the  proposal)  to  well  over  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  in  the  PL  480  program  alone. 

Since  the  funding  of  these  large  subsidies 
would  be  divided  between  USDA  and 
MARAD  under  the  proposal,  there  appears 
to  be  substantial  risk  of  controversy  over 
relative  contributions.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
risk  that  MADRAD  funding  might  at  some 
point  become  unavailable.  The  proposal  rec- 
ognizes this  and  provides  that  the  entire 
compromise  will  dissolve  in  this  event. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  proposal 
will  resolve  the  cargo  preference  questions. 
It  could  terminate  at  any  time,  with  an  im- 
mediate risk  that  court  actions  by  the  marl- 
time  industry  could  again  disrupt  USDA 
commercial  export  programs. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  Increase  cargo  prefer- 
ence for  what  would  be  primarily  bulk  grain 
tonnage  In  the  PL  480  program,  with  the 
result  that  old  U.S.  vessels  would  be  reacti- 
vated to  earn  high  freight  rates.  This  would 
only  Inflate  U.S.  budgetary  costs. 

The  Administration  opposes  an  expansion 
of  our  cargo  preference  laws  and  thus  op- 
poses this  cargo  preference  compromise  be- 
cause It  is  a  costly  expansion  of  cargo  pre- 
femce  and  would  create  a  sut>stantlal  ad- 
ministrative burden  for  both  USDA  and 
DOT. 


NOMINATIONS 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  4:55  p.m..  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  October  29,  1985,  at 
9  a.m. 


Executive   nominations   received  by 
the  Senate  October  28,  1985: 
Department  of  State 
Laurence  William  Lane.  Jr.,  of  California. 
!o  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
'o  Australia  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
Aithout  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
he  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
ic  of  Nauru. 

John  Edwin  Upston.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
)f  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Rwanda. 

Department  of  Defense 
Sam  A.  Nixon,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  memljer 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uniformed 
.Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
for  a  term  expiring  June  20.  1991.  vice  Caro 
Klise  Luhrs.  term  expired. 

Department  or  Commerce 

Alexander  Hansen  Good,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
.Services,  vice  Kenneth  S.  George. 

National  Mediation  Board 

Helen  M.  Witt,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1988.  reap- 
pointment. 

U.S.  iNrORMATION  ACENCY 

Charles  Edward  Homer,  of  the  District  of 
(-olumbia.  to  be  an  associate  director  of  the 
I'.S.  Information  Agency,  vice  Charles  E. 
Courtney. 

Department  or  State 

The  following-named  career  member  of 
'■  he  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  career 
Minister,  for  the  personal  rank  of  career 
.Embassador  in  recognition  of  especially  dis- 
•  inguished  service  over  a  sustained  period: 

Richard  W.  Murphy,  of  Maryland. 
Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
!  he  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  Depart- 
n^enl  of  State  for  promotion  in  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  to  the  classes  indicated: 

Caree.    members   of   the   Senior   Foreign 
.Service  of   the   United  States  of  America, 
lass  of  career  Minister: 

L.  Paul  Bremer  III.  of  Connecticut. 

Edwin  G.  Corr.  of  Oklahoma. 

Maynard  W,  Glitman.  of  Vermont. 

John  Dimitri  Negroponte.  of  New  York. 

Nicholas  Piatt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Anthony  Cecil  Eden  Quainton.  of  Wash- 
ngton. 

Frank  George  Wlsner  II.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Career   members   of   the   Senior   Foreign 
Service  of   the  United  States  of  America, 
lass  of  Minister-Counselor: 

Laurence  Desaix  Anderson.  Jr..  of  Missis- 
ippi. 

Richard  Clark  Barkley.  of  Michigan. 

Nicholas  S.  Baskey.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Felix  S.  Bloch.  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  Wayne  Bogosian.  of  Maryland. 

Warren  Clark,  Jr..  of  New-  York. 

Richard  E.  Combs.  Jr..  of  California. 

Frances  D.  Cook,  of  Florida. 

Timothy  E.  Deal,  of  California. 

Carl  Edward  Dillery,  of  Washington. 

Emil  P.  Ericksen.  of  South  Dakota. 

Vincent  J.  Farley,  of  New  York. 

Alan  H.  Flanigan.  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  A.  Flaten.  of  Virginia. 


Myles  R.  Rene  Frechette,  of  Washington. 

Charles  A.  Gillespie.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Richard  C.  Howland,  of  New  York. 

David  George  Newton,  of  Virginia. 

Leo  J.  Reddy,  of  South  Carolina. 

Robert  C.  Ribera,  of  Virginia. 

William  Frederick  Rope,  of  New  York. 

Charles  Evan  Rushing,  of  Illinois. 

Mary  A.  Ryan,  of  Texas. 

M.  James  Wilkinson,  of  California. 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 

The  following-named  career  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  for  promotion  into  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service,  and  Consular  officer 
and  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  ap- 
pointments, as  indicated: 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
class  of  Counselor: 

John  H.  Adams,  of  California. 

Eric  J.  Boswell,  of  California. 

Charles  H.  Brayshaw.  of  Colorado. 

William  T.  Breer.  of  California. 

Albert  Peter  Burleigh,  of  California. 

Jose  J.  Cao-Garcia,  of  Maryland. 

Marshall  L  Casse  III,  of  Georgia. 

Jeffrey  Davidow,  of  Minnesota. 

John  S.  Davison,  of  Maine. 

Jon  G.  Edensword,  of  Washington. 

Wesley  William  Egan,  Jr.,  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Adolph  H.  Eisner,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  Austin  Forbord,  of  California. 

Harold  W.  Geisel,  of  Illinois. 

Edward  W.  Gnehm,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Dennis  C.  Goodman,  of  Ohio. 

William  Bruce  Harbin,  of  California. 

H.  Kenneth  Hill,  of  California. 

Genta  Hawkins  Holmes,  of  California. 

Robert  Onan  Homme,  of  Minnesota. 

Mark  Johnson,  of  Montana. 

Ralph  T.  Jones,  of  Maryland. 

Patricia  A.  Langford.  of  Mississippi. 

Edward  Gibson  Lanpher.  of  Virginia. 

Alan  P.  Larson,  of  Iowa. 

Warren  E.  Littrel,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  A.  MacCallum,  of  Oregon, 

John  F.  Maisto,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  R.  Mayhew,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Joseph  H.  Melrose,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  P.  ONeill,  of  New  York. 

Donald  K.  Parsons,  of  California. 

Robert  Stephen  Pastorino,  of  California. 

Samuel  R.  Peale,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Lauralee  M.  Peters,  of  Virginia. 

H.  Clarke  Rodgers.  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

William  E.  Ryerson,  of  Maryland. 

David  H.  Shlnn,  of  Washington. 

Leonard  G.  Shurtleff,  of  Massachusetts. 

Keith  C.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  A.  Swift,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

James  Tarrant,  of  California. 

David  S.  Wilson,  of  California. 

John  Melvln  Yates,  of  Washington. 

Career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Sen'ice,  class  of  Counselor,  and  Consular  of- 
ficers and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Joseph  F.  Acquavella,  of  Virginia. 

Laurence  G.  Brown,  M.D.,  of  Oregon. 

Marvin  T.  Dolg,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  M.  Farley,  of  Florida. 

Ralph  F.  Laurello.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Jerome  F.  Tolson.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  for 
appointment  r.s  career  members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  classes  states, 
and  also  for  the  other  appointments  indicat- 
ed herewith: 


For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Counselor,  and  a  Consular 
officer  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Hugh  L.  Dwelley.  of  Maine. 

For  appointment  as  a  career  memt>er  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Ser\'ice.  Class  of  Coun- 
selor, and  a  Consular  officer  and  a  secretary 
in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Robert  Schmeding,  of  Maryland. 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appointment  as  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  the  classes  stated,  and 
also  for  the  other  appointments  indicated 
herewith: 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  a  Con- 
sular officer  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Frederick  E.V.  LaSor,  of  Ohio. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  1.  Consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Richard  Albores.  of  Maryland. 

Peter  Benedict,  of  Virginia. 

Douglas  J.  Clark,  of  Colorado. 

Willie  P.  Cook,  of  Texas. 

Michael  C.  DeMetre,  Of  California. 

Richard  E.  Derrick,  of  Texas. 

Leticia  Diaz,  of  Texas. 

Ernest  Stanley  Hardy,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Stanley  Dale  Mitchell,  of  Florida. 

Robert  W.  Resseguie,  of  Texas. 

Roger  J.  Simmons,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  J.  Spielman,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  Merritt  Traister,  of  Florida. 

Julio  A.  Villafane.  of  Florida. 

Adolph  Yarbrough  Wilbum,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Eric  N.  Witt,  of  Hawaii. 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2.  a  Con- 
sular officer  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Department  of  State 

Leo  Cecchinl,  of  California. 

For  reappointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  2  Consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  or  State 

Guido,  A.  Del  Prado.  of  California. 
Constance  J.  Freeman,  of  New  York. 

Agency  for  International  Development 
D.  Annette  Adams,  of  Ohio. 
David  Lee  Aiverson.  of  Florida. 
Mark  E.  Anderson,  of  New  Jersey. 
Gordon  Bertolin.  of  Washington. 
George  Phillip  Cavanagh,  of  New  York 
Lisa  Chiles,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Joel  Quentin  Cotten.  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  H.  Danart.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Leopoldo  Garza,  of  Texas. 
Richard  J.  Greene,  of  New  York. 
Julian  C.  Heriot.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Blaine  W.  Jensen,  of  Idaho. 
Howard  B.  Keller,  of  Virginia. 
Barbara  L.  Kennedy,  of  California. 
Jon  Powers  Kindice.  of  Tennessee. 
David  Southworth  Kitson,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  J.  Kramer,  of  Florida. 
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John  Van  Dusen  Lewis,  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  Edward  Mitchell,  of  Florida. 

Amy  Upton  Nolan,  of  Maine. 

Louis  Anthony  O'Connor,  of  Iowa. 

Allen  Paul  Rossi,  of  Florida. 

Marian  J.  Salay.  of  Virginia. 

Alexander  W.  Shapleigh.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Jonathan  Arthur  Sleeper,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Danny  Frank  Veno.  of  Virginia. 

Hyatt  Abdul  Wahab.  of  Washington. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  3.  Consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  or  State 

Joyce  Ellen  Leader,  of  Maryland. 

Elaine  S.  Papazian.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Adolfo  Afredo  Ramirez  III.  of  California. 

Laurel  M.  Shea,  of  Wyoming. 

Henry  Prazier  Webb.  Jr..  of  Wisconsin. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Jeffrey  H.  Allen,  of  Arkansas. 

Douglas  A.  Chiriboga.  of  Virginia. 

Gary  R.  Cohen,  of  Connecticut. 

James  Edward  Corley.  of  Massachusetts. 

George  Deikun.  of  California. 

Michael  C.  Foster,  of  Wyoming. 

David  Steven  Gardella.  of  California. 

Rudolfo  Ricardo  Griego,  of  New  Mexico. 

Michael  Gordon  Huffman,  of  Virginia. 

John  Stephen  Johns,  of  Virginia. 

David  Leong.  of  California. 

Michael  H.  Lofstrom.  of  Illinois. 

Timothy  M.  Mahoney.  of  Wisconsin. 

Dorothy  M.  McClellan.  of  Florida. 

John  Patrick  McEnaney.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Kevin  J.  Mullally.  of  Texas. 

Walter  Elliott  North,  Jr..  of  Washington. 

James  B.  Pagano.  of  Virginia. 

Viviann  G.  Pettersson.  of  Washington. 

Christopher  Eaton  Phelps,  of  Montana. 

Donald  R.  Soules.  Jr..  of  Oklahoma. 

Linda  D.  Tarpeh-Doe.  of  Colorado. 

Paul  Christian  Tuebner.  of  Florida. 

Louise  Berry  Wise,  of  Maryland. 

Francisco  Javier  Zamora.  of  Arizona. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  4,  Consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  of  State 

Clarissa  Jean  Aldridge  II.  of  California, 

Kathleen  Hatch  Allegrone.  of  Virginia. 

Rosalyn  H.  Anderson,  of  Texas. 

Dianne  Mclntyre  Andruch,  of  Arizona. 

Abelardo  A.  Arias,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  Avery,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Christopher  J.  Beede.  of  New  York. 

Gale  Ellen  Berghoefer.  of  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Rhea  Beyene.  of  New  York. 

Marcia  S.  Bloom,  of  New  Jersey. 

Peter  William  Bodde,  of  Maryland. 

Hazel  Robinson  Boone,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  Lawrence  Boyd,  of  New  Mexico. 

R.  Wayne  Boyls.  of  Texas. 

Ruth  E.  Bright,  of  Florida. 

William  E.  Brooks,  of  Virginia. 

Kevin  Brown,  of  New  York. 

R.  Nicholas  Burns,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Wayne  Jeffrey  Bush,  of  Oregon. 

Steven  Allen  Candy,  of  Michigan. 

Joel  Franklin  Cassman.  of  California. 

Francis  Sargent  Cheever.  Jr..  of  Illinois. 

Paul  G.  Churchill,  of  Illinois. 

Frank  Colliru  III.  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  More  Countryman,  of  Washing- 
ton. 


Ann  Vaughn  Covington,  of  Nevada. 

Cheryl  Jane  Cox.  of  Wisconsin. 

Gene  Allan  Cretz.  of  New  York. 

Barbara  Cecelia  Cummings.  of  Virginia. 

Terrence  J.  Daru.  of  Florida. 

Christopher  William  Dell,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  J.  Del  Rosso.  Jr..  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Marc  Langley  Desjardins.  of  New  York. 

Keith  A.  Eddins.  of  Mississippi. 

Stephen  Anthony  Edson.  of  Kansas. 

Deborah  Leslie  Elliott,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  F.  Farr.  of  Virginia. 

Paul  Michael  Fitzgerald,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

John  M.  Gieseke,  of  California. 

Grace  Carolyn  Gilinger.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jeffrey  L.  Goldstein,  of  California. 

Wilson  Fletcher  Grabill  III.  of  Oh.o. 

Deborah  E.  Graze,  of  Virginia. 

Bradford  E.  Hanson,  of  California. 

Brent  R.  Hartley,  of  Oregon. 

Llewellyn  H.  Hedgbeth.  of  California. 

John  Ashwood  Heffern.  of  Missouri. 

Leonard  Allen  Hill,  of  Washington. 

Stanley  R.  Hunter,  of  Washington. 

Kenneth  H.  Jarrett,  of  New  York. 

Peter  Jensen,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Deborah  K.  Jones,  of  California. 

Thomas  E.  Joseph,  of  New  York. 

James  Chris  Kaddaras.  Jr..  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Alexander  Karagiannls.  of  Missouri. 

Stephen  R.  Kelly,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Brian  Russell  Kelsey,  of  Maryland. 

Edward  William  Kloth,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

George  Albert  Krol,  of  New  Jersey. 

Rose  Marie  Likins.  of  Virginia. 

Susan  Pierce  Lively,  of  Kentucky. 

Prank  Stephen  Malott.  of  Alaska. 

Dundas  C.  McCuUough,  of  California. 

Lawrence  Mire,  of  California. 

Daniel  K.  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Hector  Emilio  Morales  Coldn.  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

David  W.  Mulenex.  of  Washington. 

Patricia  A.  Murphy,  of  Virginia. 

Marc  Emanuel  Northern,  of  Kansas. 

Atim  Eneida  George  Ogunba.  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Gordon  R.  Olson,  of  California. 

Richard  Gustave  Olson.  Jr..  of  Minnesota. 

Michael  Philip  Oreste.  of  Georgia. 

Deborah  P.  Park,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Ernest  J.  Parkin.  Jr..  of  Maine. 

Patricia  Blanche  Payne,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  Evans  Peacock,  of  California. 

Sheila  Jane  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bruce  Donald  Peterson,  of  Virginia. 

Mary  Lynn  Porto,  of  Texas. 

Maureen  Quinn,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  J.  Rabadan.  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Boiling  Robertson,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  Patrick  Rodgers,  of  Virginia. 

Dorothea-Maria  Rosen,  of  California. 

David  Henry  Rundell,  of  Texas. 

Marlene  J.  Sakaue,  of  California. 

Edward  J.  Salazar.  of  California. 

Barbara  M.  Sand,  of  California. 

William  P.  Schofield,  of  Georgia. 

Margaret  Scobey.  of  Tennes.see. 

Robert  Hayes  Seibold.  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  Bruce  Shear,  of  New  York. 

Mary  Ann  Singlaub.  of  Colorado. 

Michele  J.  Sison.  of  Maryland. 

Jay  Thomas  Smith,  of  Indiana. 

Renny  Travers  Smith,  of  New  Jersey. 

Madelyn  Elizabeth  Spirnak.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

John  C.  Stepanchuk.  of  California. 

Jean  Rene  Surena.  of  New  York. 

Theodore  Tanoue,  of  California. 

Lawrence  A.  Urli,  of  Michigan. 


Robert  Weisberg,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Peter  Whaley.  of  Massachusetts. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

James  H.  Williams,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  following-named  members  of  the  For 
eign  Service  of  the  Departments  of  Stal< 
and  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Informatior; 
Agency,  to  be  Consular  officers  and/or  sec 
retaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  th< 
United  States  of  America,  as  indicated: 

Consular  officers  and  secretaries  in  thi 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  o! 
America: 

Paul  Vincent  Aceto.  of  New  York. 

Perry  Mason  Adair,  of  California. 

Karl  Philip  Albrecht.  of  Colorado. 

Jess  L.  Baily.  of  Ohio, 

Michael  Lee  Bajek.  of  Texas. 

John  L.  Bailiff.  IV,  of  Utah. 

George  F.  Beasley.  of  Maryland. 

Jeffrey  Adam  Beller.  of  Illinois. 

Bonnie  S.  Bennett,  of  California. 

Shelia  Beth  Bindman.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  H.  Blair,  of  Hawaii. 

James  E.  Borup.  of  Washington. 

Thomas  Mann  Bovaird.  of  New  Hamp 
shire. 

Upton  Beall  Bowden  III.  of  Tennessee. 

Douglas  Martin  Boyle,  of  Florida. 

Gene  Winston  Brownfield.  of  California. 

Michael  Gawen  Brownrigg,  of  California. 

George  Buchanan,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  David  Burnim.  of  Virginia. 

Catherine  Camp,  of  New  York. 

Elroy  J.  Carlson,  of  Washington. 

Gerald  D.  Carr,  of  Kansas. 

Thomas  P.  Carroll,  of  California. 

Lois  Ann  Cecsarini.  of  Massachusetts. 

Daniel  French  Christiansen,  of  Wyoming. 

Patricia  Clayton,  of  California. 

Maura  Connelly,  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  Thomas  Converse,  of  Kentucky. 

Ellen  Mary  Conway,  of  New  York. 

Edward  Cook,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  M.  Dannenberg,  of  Missouri. 

Caryn  Danz.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Kenneth  A.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia. 

John  Walter  Davison,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  Anthony  Denny,  of  Texas. 

Liane  Renee  Dorsey,  of  New  York. 

Michael  E.  Dougherty,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  Driscol.  of  Indiana. 

Dennis  A.  Droney,  of  Florida. 

James  Lawrence  Dudley,  of  Georgia. 
Maria  Elizabeth  Elmore,  of  Florida. 

Terence  Elton,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mark  A.  Fowler,  of  Florida. 

John  Gilmore  Fox.  of  California. 

Stuart  E.  Friedman,  of  California. 

Candy  Green,  of  California. 

Marshall  Freeman  Harris,  of  Virginia. 

Todd  Philip  Haskell,  of  New  York. 

Charles  Martin  Heffeman,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Christopher  Paul  Henzel,  of  New  York. 

Catherine  M.  Hill,  of  the  Distrtict  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Daniel  Menlo  Hirsch.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Richard  Eugene  Hoagland.  of  Indiana. 

Greta  Christine  Holtz.  of  Michigan. 

Elizabeth  A.  Hopkins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lydia  M.  Hubac.  of  Virginia. 

Lauren  McClanahan  Hueber.  of  Georgia. 

Franklin  E.  Huffman,  of  New  York. 

Gregory  Paul  Hulka,  of  California. 

Michael  J.  Hurley,  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  Hussa,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Amy  J.  Hyatt,  of  California. 


Carole  Ann  Jackson,  of  Florida. 

Jeanine  Jackson,  of  Wyoming. 

Justin  J.  Jackson,  of  New  York. 

Merrilee  Bolinger  Jacobson.  of  Ohio. 

Mary  V.  Jeffers.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

F.  Faye  Johnson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Lauren  Spivak  Johnson,  of  New  York. 

Matthew  Eric  Johnson,  of  Maryland. 

Lena  Joseph,  of  Florida. 

Robert  A.  Kandra.  of  Connecticut. 

Randall  E.  Kappesser.  of  Maryland. 

Kathleen  Ann  Kavalec.  of  California. 

John  H.  Kavanaugh.  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Patrick  Kelly  III.  of  California. 

Holly  Anne  Kenworthy.  of  Connecticut. 

Stewart  R.  King,  of  Oregon. 

Susan  Gae  Kirstein,  of  North  Carolina. 

Michael  S.  Klecheski.  of  New  York. 

Virginia  Idelle  Kurapka.  of  Maryland. 

Todd  Andrew  Kushner.  of  California. 

Christopher  Jon  Lamb,  of  Virginia. 

Lynne  A.  Larkin.  of  Wisconsin. 

Lynn  A.  Levenson.  of  California. 

Imre  Lipping,  of  New  York. 

Meridy  S.  Lippoldt,  of  Florida. 

Carol  Lynn  MacCurdy.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Robert  A.  Mackay.  of  Virginia. 

Karen  Lee  Malzahn.  of  Maryland. 

Andrew  Cooper  Mann,  of  Washington. 

Joseph  Manso.  of  New  York. 

John  Mathers  McCaslin  III,  of  Virginia. 

Daniel  J.  McLaughlin,  of  Maryland. 

Gerald  McLoughlin.  of  Connecticut. 

James  Desmond  Melville.  Jr.,  of  New 
York. 

Dennis  Wayne  Merz,  of  Washington. 

Patrick  Meyering,  of  Illinois. 

John  G.  Moran,  of  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  Frederick  Morrow,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  Moskow.  of  Massachusetts. 

Ken  Moskowitz,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Julie  Ann  Nauman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

George  Noroian  II,  of  California. 

Hugh  Scott  Noviiis,  of  New  Jersey. 

Mary  Monica  O'Keefe,  of  Virginia. 

John  A.  Olson,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  J.  Patard.  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Patterson,  of  New  York. 

Kathryn  Lynn  Payne,  of  Missouri. 

Randal  Lee  Phillips,  of  Virginia. 

Anthony  DeSales  Pinson.  of  Florida. 

Janet  R.  Potash,  of  Massachusetts. 

David  Queen,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  Charles  Raezer.  of  California. 

Juan  F.  Ramirez,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  Rastetter.  of  New  Mexico. 

George  Douglas  Reasonover,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Charles  M.  Reese,  of  California. 

Rebecca  Sue  Replogle,  of  Indiana. 

Nancy  L.  Rider,  of  Missouri. 

Michael  J.  Rishling.  of  Virginia. 

David  Malcolm  Robinson,  Jr..  of  New 
Hampshire. 

David  Alexander  Rollman.  of  Colorado. 

Matthew  Morrow  Rooney.  of  Texas. 

lima  Rosskopf.  of  Maryland. 

Eric  Seth  Rubin,  of  New  York. 

Sue  Saamio.  of  Montana. 

Daniel  T.  Saint-Rossy.  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Eric  Clark  Sandberg.  of  Ohio. 

Eugene  Charles  Santoro.  of  Florida. 

Robert  C.  Schmidt,  of  Hawaii. 

Jack  Schnur.  of  Ohio. 

Michael  J.  Scown.  of  California. 

Edmond  Eggleston  Seay  III.  of  California. 

John  Woodley  Shearbum.  of  Tennessee. 

David  Lawrence  Shuler.  of  Idaho. 

Anne  Winifred  Simon,  of  Colorado. 


Saiiy  Virginia  Slocum,  ol  Nevaaa. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  Florida. 

John  W.  Smith,  of  Illinois. 

Celia  M.  Solh.  of  California. 

Michael  Speck,  of  New  York. 

Phyllis  Danhof  Speck,  of  Texas. 

Dennis  E.  Stallings.  of  Virginia. 

Barbara  Stephenson,  of  Florida. 

Robert  K.  Stevens,  of  California. 

Monty  Jay  Tilles.  of  Florida. 

Roger  G.  Titus,  of  Virginia. 

Heather  Anne  Troutman,  of  Ohio. 

Matthew  Heywood  Tueller,  of  Utah. 

Mary  F.  Van  Natta,  of  Califronia. 

Michael  J.  Varga,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Stephen  W.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts. 

Patrick  William  Walsh,  of  Virginia. 

Philena  B.  Werden,  of  Illinois. 

Michele  Renee  Williams,  of  Florida. 

Paul  Edward  Wilson,  of  Maryland. 

Bradly  R.  Wride,  of  California. 

Phillip  E.  Wright.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 

John  Anthony  Wysham,  of  Oregon. 

Michael  James  Zak,  of  Illinois. 

Philip  D.  Zelikow.  of  Texas. 

Karen  Zens,  of  Michigan. 

Kevin  A.  Zerrusen.  of  Illinois. 

Jerry  N.  Zimmerman,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Consular  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Raymond  Eveland.  of  Louisiana. 

Donald  Lachman.  of  Maryland. 

Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

William  H.  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Bernard  Engel,  of  Maryland. 

Peter  S.  Flynn.  of  Massachusetts. 

Jane  T.  Glidden,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Paul  Huygelen,  of  Colorado. 

Carlton  R.  Stoiber,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

M.  Patricia  Wazer,  of  Connecticut. 

John  C.  Zimmerman,  of  Virginia. 
In  The  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307,  title  32,  United  States  Code,  and 
sections  8363  and  593,  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LINE  of  the  air  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
Aldridge,  Alfred  G.,  Jr,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Asbury,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Athas.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belfiore.  Rocco  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowers.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curran,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deschane.  Rollin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drahn.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durso.  Francis  X..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easley.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prye.  Buddy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuelling.  Lynwood  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillman.  Wallace  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene.  John  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  Gene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haslam.  David  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hearon.  Adolph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howell.  Roger  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jett.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Jan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenney.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leach.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Markley.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAuliffe.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mounts.  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Murrie.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pounds,  Dwight  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rist,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp.  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Elmer  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snead,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strang,  Billy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WelU.  Sidney  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Raymond  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Curry.  Leon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickinson.  Grady  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fortson.  Luther  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grande.  Etonald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harpster.  Gene  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hughes.  Eugene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loos,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Majercik,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reider,  Daner  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reiland,  Bernard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Calvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whiteford,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Johnson.  Allan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woods.  Terrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

Ausen.  Ardyce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  628.  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 
Bethards,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bloomer,  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Filzen,  Ted  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiser,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ligocki,  Matthew  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paulsen,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Randall  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snapp,  Prank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitt.  Earl  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  officers  for  pro- 
motion In  the  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Bean,  Wyont  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrne.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daane.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eskljian,  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janssen,  WajTie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kearney,  Frederick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kersey,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ocasio-Belen,  Felix  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Otero.  Julio  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Permenter.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pouliot,  Joseph  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt,  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sloan.  Glenn  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Telller.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uttley.  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vowell,  Leonard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worthington.  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Averitt,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Biscomb.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boddy.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Chrlstlane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chapulis.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalton.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delaney,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dellz-Barreda.  Hector  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Platley.  Joseph  T..  186-36  0441 
Flynn.  Cornelius  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fraiser.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gage.  Fred  W..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Stanley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale.  Garry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammer.  Armand  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoenke.  Jerry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard,  Uoyd  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs.  William  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Roger  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kozacek.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Looney.  Victor  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maxwell.  Larry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLendon.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messer.  John  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Millner.  Jon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nix.  Virgil  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norrls.  Warren  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OMell.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz.  Ezequlel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins.  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruiz.  Ricardo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sermon.  Fredrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sexton.  Hugh  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shriner,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slnunons.  Raymond  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sisco.  Bertus  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spafford.  Dealvia  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Thomas  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomasson.  Bobby  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vassar.  Clarence.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VoUlntlne.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watkins.  Otis  W..  4?9-76-4433 
Williams.  Jesse  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Welton.  Arthur  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
ParrUh.  Helen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Christopher.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pike.  Benjamin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Beckenhauer.  Jon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Dale  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meaney.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  593 
and  3353: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Moak.  Wilson  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ferrari.  Victor  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes,  Matthew  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ONeal.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3353: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Costea.  Nicolas  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deiss.  Elmer  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerkin.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morelll.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WInslow.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Aliseda.  Jose  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ansari.  Azlzullah  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bally,  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dagi,  Teodoro  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deleon.  Francisco  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Figlock,  Thaddeus.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gruber.  Louis  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurlan.  Marvin  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Dean  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Conner  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Jerome  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roeder.  Max  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rublno.  Frank  A..  349  26-5187 
Spiegler.  Enrique.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zelchner.  Ben.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  28.  1985: 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
Julius  W.  Becton.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di 
rector  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
James  P.  McNeill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen 
cy  Management  Agency. 

General  Services  Administration 
William  R.  Barton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Gsneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
'  Humanities 

Francis  S.M.  HodsoU.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  National  E^ndowment  for 
the  Arts  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


HON    ALLARD  K    LOWENSTEIN 

HON,  A.NDREW  J.ACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28.  1985 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speak,  r  :h.  I..',\,,v.  ,:'.k 
article  from  the  New  ^  nrK  Iirnr^  ^(>.;iks 
eloquently  for  itself  about  some  false, 
absurd,  and  ridiculous  efforts  at  character 
assassination  made  b>  one  person  af^ainst 
our  former  colleague,  the  late  and  honora- 
ble Allard  K.  Lowenstein. 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise 
again  .  .  ." 

The  Second  Assassination  of  Al 

Lowenstein 

(By  Hendrik  Hertzberg) 

People  who  get  written  about  in  newspa- 
pers know  that  a  correction  never  catches 
up  with  a  mistake.  The  correction.  If  it  is 
made  at  all.  straggles  in  days  or  weeks  later, 
and  is  printed  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
paper,  under  an  unexciting  heading  like 
■'Editor's  Note."  It  is  an  imperfect  proce- 
dure at  l>est. 

The  victims  of  mistakes  made  in  books  are 
less  lucky.  Publishers  occasionally  promise  a 
corrected  second  edition  but  they  usually 
don't  regard  themselves  as  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  of  what  they  publish:  accuracy 
is  something  for  authors  to  worry  about. 
Nor  do  careless  publishing  houses  pay  much 
of  a  price  in  reputation.  Most  of  us  know 
what  newspaper  Janet  Cooke  wrote  for.  but 
how  many  people  outside  the  book  industry 
know  who  Clifford  Irving's  publisher  was? 
Apart  from  a  lawsuit,  there  is  little  a  person 
about  whom  an  inaccurate  book  has  been 
written  can  do:  and  if  that  person  is  no 
longer  living,  even  the  courts  are  closed. 

Still,  there  are  times  when  one  must  try  to 
set  the  record  straight:  and  seldom  has  the 
effort  been  made  with  such  cause  as  in  the 
present  case.  More  is  involved  here  than 
mere  error.  For  Richard  Cummings  has 
committed,  with  the  collaboration  of  his 
publisher.  Grove  Press,  what  is  more  than  a 
series  of  mistakes,  something  closer  to  the 
attempted  murder  of  a  dead  man's  honor. 

Allard  L.  Lowenstein.  born  in  Newark. 
New  Jersey,  on  January  16,  1929.  and  assas- 
sinated in  New  'York  City  on  March  14. 
1980.  was  a  remarkable  politician.  He  was 
the  son  of  Jewish  immigrants  from  Lithua- 
nia. His  father,  who  gave  up  a  professorship 
of  biochemistry  at  Columbia  to  join  the 
family  restaurant  business,  was  an  active  so- 
cialist and  a  prominent  supporter  of  Jewish 
educational  charities.  Allard  Lowenstein 
went  to  the  Ethical  Culture  School  and  to 
Horace  Mann:  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  whose  liberal  presi- 
dent. Prank  Graham,  became  his  mentor, 
and  where  he  got  involved  in  civil  rights  and 
student  politics:  and  to  the  Yale  Law 
School.  In  1950.  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Lowenstein  became  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Student  Association.  For  the  next  thirty 
years  he  was  a  restless  samurai  of  American 
liberalism,  moving  from  cause  to  Job  to  cam- 
paign. 


He  agitated  against  fascism  in  Spain  and 
racism  in  South  Africa:  wrote  a  fine  book. 
Brutal  Mandate,  about  a  trip  he  took  to 
South-West  Africa;  worked  in  reform  Demo- 
cratic politics  in  Manhattan.  He  was  at  one 
time  or  another  a  foreign-policy  assistant  to 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey:  a  teacher  at 
Stanford  and  at  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege: the  national  chairman  of  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action:  a  campaign  organiz- 
er for  many  liberal  politicians,  including 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Eugene  McCarthy,  Jerry 
Brown,  and  Edward  Kennedy:  a  lawyer  in 
New  York  and  Mississippi:  a  member  of 
Congress:  the  only  white  board  member  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference:  and  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of 
the  UN  under  Andrew  Young. 

Lowenstein  played  a  singular  role  In  the 
civil  rights  and  antiwar  movements,  the  up- 
heavals that  shaped  so  much  of  the  politics 
of  the  1960s.  He  was  as  responsible  as 
anyone  else  for  two  efforts  that  hastened 
the  end  of  black  disfranchisement  in  the 
Deep  South:  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Vote 
of  1963.  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  and 
the  destruction  of  Jim  Crow  in  the  national 
party:  and  the  Freedom  Summer  of  1964. 
which  brought  one  thousand  student  volun- 
teers (including  Andrew  Goodman  and 
Mickey  Schwemer)  to  Mississippi,  and 
helped  guarantee  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  In  1965  Lowenstein  began  orga- 
nizing students  against  the  Vietnam  War. 
He  deliberately  recruited  young  people 
whose  participation  would  get  sympathetic 
public  attention;  student-body  presidents 
against  the  war.  Peace  Corps  returnees 
against  the  war.  seminarians  against  the 
war.  Rhodes  scholars  against  the  war. 

He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  leading, 
with  Curtis  Gans.  the  movement  that 
brought  Eugene  McCarthy  and  then  Robert 
Kennedy  into  the  1968  Democratic  presi- 
dential race  and  forced  Lyndon  Johnson  to 
withdraw  as  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
Lowenstein  pleaded  repeatedly  with  Kenne- 
dy to  run.  and  after  Kennedy  gave  his  final 
refusal  Lowenstein  told  him.  "You  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  there  are  those  of  us 
who  think  the  honor  and  direction  of  the 
country  are  at  stake.  .  .  .  We're  going  to  do 
it  without  you.  and  that's  too  bad  because 
you  could  have  been  president  of  the  United 
States."  By  the  time  Kennedy  got  around  to 
announcing  his  candidacy.  Lowenstein  was 
firmly  committed  to  McCarthy.  Kennedy 
never  stopped  trying  to  persuade  Lowen- 
stein to  join  with  him.  Before  Kennedy 
made  his  victory  speech  the  night  of  the 
California  primary  he  asked  an  aide  to  get 
Lowenstein  on  the  telephone;  Lowenstein 
was  in  his  bedroom  on  Long  Island,  holding 
the  line,  when  Kennedy  was  shot. 

Lowenstein  ran  for  office  himself— twice 
for  the  Senate  and  ten  times  for  Congress, 
from  six  different  districts  In  and  around 
New  York.  He  won  only  once— In  1968.  in  a 
Long  Island  congressional  district  to  which 
he  had  gone  partly  to  escape  the  conflict  he 
felt  between  his  public  commitment  to 
McCarthy  and  his  private  preference  for 
and  friendship  with  Kennedy   The  Republi- 


cans In  the  state  legislature  (with  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  machine  Democrats)  prompt- 
ly gerrymandered  him.  In  1970  he  ran  more 
strongly  than  before  in  the  parts  of  his  old 
district  left  to  him.  but  he  lost  that  election 
and  never  won  another. 

This  summary  suggests  the  extent  of 
Lowenstein's  activities.  It  also  suggests  the 
fragmented  quality  some  people  saw  In  him. 
Actually,  Lowenstein's  many  passions  were 
all  of  a  piece:  the  wildly  varied  things  he  did 
were  all  in  the  service  of  a  coherent  political 
vision.  He  was  always  being  told  that  he  was 
too  old  to  be  running  around  stirring  up  stu- 
dents, that  he  had  better  settle  on  some  sort 
of  conventional  career  or  he  would  lose  his 
"credibility."  Yet  if  he  had  not  been  some- 
thing of  a  vagabond,  he  probably  could 
never  have  performed  the  special  political 
role  he  devised  for  himself— the  role  of  an 
intermediary.  He  tried  to  link  Mississippi 
blacks  with  Notre  Dame  fraternity  boys. 
Spanish  exiles  with  West  Side  reformers. 
Afrikaners  with  third  world  revolutionaries, 
"the  kids"  with  "the  system."  He  was  that 
rarity,  a  political  figure  at  home  in  both 
electoral  and  protest  politics.  The  mixture 
opened  him  to  the  risk  of  being  thought  a 
dreamer  by  practical  politicians  and  a  ma- 
nipulator by  radical  idealists.  But  at  his  best 
he  was  able  to  fuse  the  two.  bringing  the 
energy  and  moral  witness  of  protest  Into 
electoral  politics  and  introducing  protesting 
groups  to  the  disciplines  and  practical  possi- 
bilities of  elections. 

Lowenstein  was  always  late,  he  lived  on 
junk  food  and  milkshakes,  and  his  clothes 
were  a  mess.  But  he  had  Immense  energy, 
and  he  was  able  to  concentrate  it  on  the 
person  or  the  task  at  hand  with  exceptional 
clarity  of  mind.  He  was  a  powerful  extempo- 
raneous speaker.  Sam  Brown,  the  antiwar 
organizer  who  became  a  Colorado  politician, 
once  called  him  the  "white  Martin  Luther 
King":  and  with  an  audience  of  students  or 
liberals  he  could  establish  an  emotional  rap- 
port as  strong  as  King's  with  black  church- 
goers. Lowenstein  spoke  constantly— David 
Halberstam  calculated  that  in  the  eighteen 
months  leading  up  to  the  1968  Democratic 
national  convention  he  made  2,367  speeches 
in  1.392  cities  '—and  he  could  be  as  persua- 
sive with  one  person  as  with  an  audience  of 
a  thousEmd. 

He  was  himself  a  protege— of  Prank 
Graham.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Norman 
Thomas,  the  three  people  he  most  ad- 
mired—and In  his  campus  travels  he  in  his 
turn  acquired  proteges,  by  the  dozen.  I 
never  became  one  of  them,  but  I  was  part  of 
a  larger  network  of  thousands  who  were 
drawn  to  him.  I  met  htm  In  1963.  when  he 
came  to  Harvard  to  give  a  talk  at>out  South 
Africa  and  Mississippi.  Afterward  a  half- 
dozen  of  us  went  with  him  to  the  Hong 
Kong  restaurant,  on  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
and  ate  terrible  Chinese  food  and  talked 
until  the  place  closed  for  the  night. 


'  Halt>erstain's  article  may  b«  found  in  Lowen- 
stein: Acta  of  Courage  and  Belief,  edited  by  Greg- 
ory Stone  and  Douglas  Lowenstein  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovlch.  1983).  The  booli  also  contains  tran- 
scripts of  about  a  dozen  of  Lowenstein's  speeches 
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Lowenstein  had  a  thick,  weightlifter's 
neck  and  torso  which  made  his  head  seem  a 
little  too  small  for  his  body,  and  he  had 
thinning  hair.  Coke-bottle  glasses,  a  big 
nose,  and  a  delicate  mouth.  Yet  he  had 
"presence."  which  came.  I  suppose,  from  his 
limitless  self-confidence  and  from  the  infec- 
tious urgency  of  his  mind  and  voice.  At  the 
Hong  Kong  we  all  talked  mostly  about  the 
excitement  of  changing  the  world  (as  well  as 
about  old  Humphrey  Bogart  movies,  and  we 
gossiped  about  famous  liberals).  Lowenstein 
dominated  the  table,  as  we  wanted  him  to. 
but  he  let  the  talk  take  its  own  course,  and 
somehow  he  made  each  of  us  feel  almost  as 
brilliant,  as  funny,  and,  potentially,  as  dedi- 
cated to  light  and  truth  as  he  so  obviously 
was  himself. 

There  were  other  such  evenings  over  the 
years.  I  was  active  in  the  National  Student 
Association,  and  Lowenstein.  NSA's  most  il- 
lustrious old  boy.  could  be  relied  on  to  turn 
up  each  August  at  the  association's  annual 
congress.  (Lowenstein  is  said  to  have  in- 
spired George  S.  Kaufmann's  remark.  "The 
student  leader  of  today  Is  the  student  leader 
of  tomorrow.")  At  the  1967  NSA  congress,  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  I  saw  Lowen- 
stein launch  the  "Dump  Johnson"  cam- 
paign with  an  exhilarating  extemporaneous 
speech.  (I've  never  heard  a  better  one. 
before  or  since.)  During  the  1970s  Lowen- 
stein maintained  a  semipermanent  lunch- 
time  symposium  at  the  Hyde  Park  Delica- 
tessen on  Madison  Avenue,  one  of  several 
Manhattan  restaurants  owned  by  his 
family,  and  I  occasionally  joined  it.  I  wrote 
two  "Talk  of  the  Tcwn"  stories  about  him 
for  the  The  New  Yorker. 

I  also  worked  as  a  volunteer  in  two  or 
three  of  his  congressional  campaigns. 
Whenever  I  did.  I  made  sure  I  had  some  spe- 
cific task  to  do— usually  it  was  editing  a 
campaign  tabloid— sind  then  left  as  soon  as 
the  task  was  done,  a  few  days  later.  Lowen- 
stein could  be  Immensely  demanding.  He 
consumed  other  people's  energy,  physical 
and  emotional,  almost  as  extravagsuitly  as 
he  expended  his  own.  I  knew  people  who 
had  broken  with  him  over  this— people  who 
had  "burned  out"— and  I  didn't  want  to  Join 
them.  As  it  was,  at  the  end  of  a  sixteen-hour 
day  of  campaigning  Al  would  come  to  the 
print  shop  where  I  was  working  on  a  cam- 
paign flyer  and  ar«:ue  with  me  about  the 
wording  of  headlines  until  three  In  the 
morning.  He  liked  to  do  everything  himself, 
which  was  t>oth  a  strength  and  a  weakness. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Al  Lowenstein  was 
toward  the  end  of  1979.  when  I  was  living  in 
Washington.  He  called  one  afternoon  to  ask 
If  I  could  put  him  up  for  the  night.  His 
custom  all  his  life  was  to  cadge  a  bed  from 
friends  when  he  traveled.  It  held  down  ex- 
penses and  helped  him  to  maintain  his  vast 
circle.  He  was  good  company,  and  people 
were  usually  happy  to  oblige.  This  time  he 
arrived  at  around  midnight,  and  we  stayed 
up  talking  until  one-thirty  or  so.  He  was 
gone  very  early  the  next  morning,  the  guest 
tied  neatly  made.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
murdered,  shot  in  his  law  office  by  a  former 
protege,  a  civil  rights  worker  whom  he  had 
brought  into  the  movement.  The  man  had 
gone  insane,  and  Al  was  trying  to  help  him. 
I  went  to  the  memorial  service  for  Lowen- 
stein at  the  Central  Synagogue,  on  East 
Fifty-fifth  Street,  an  emotional  event  at- 
tended by  2.500  people  whose  political, 
racial,  and  national  heterogeneity  was  a  re- 
flection of  the  dead  man's  skill  at  building 
unlikely  coalitions. 

I  mention  these  personal  details  by  way  of 
full    disclosure.    I    liked    and    respected    Al 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lowenstein.  Even  so,  I  made  a  conscientious 
effort  to  approach  Richard  Cummings's 
book  with  an  open  mind. 

Much  of  The  Pled  Piper  is  a  querulous, 
spottlly  Inaccurate,  unperceptlve  biography. 
Had  Cummings  stopped  there  he  would 
have  been  giiilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
having  written  a  bad  tK>ok.  But  he  did  not 
stop  there.  He  went  on  to  interlard  his  nar- 
rative with  a  series  of  grave  and  ugly  accu- 
sations. 

Cummings's  central  accusation  Is  that 
Allard  Lowenstein  was  an  agent  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  between  1962  and 
1967.  More  vaguely  but  hardly  less  confi- 
dently, he  also  asserts  that  much  of  Lowen- 
stein's  work  before  and  after  those  dates 
was  performed  with  the  connivance  or  coop- 
eration or  encouragement— or  something— 
of  the  CIA.  He  further  asserts  that  Lowen- 
stein was  an  Informer  who  reported  to  gov- 
ernment police  agencies  on  people  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  whom  he  regarded  as 
Communists  or  subversives. 

When  Lowenstein's  friends  and  family 
learned  that  these  accusations  were  about 
to  be  made— some  of  them  had  been  ad- 
vanced earlier  in  an  article  by  Cummings  In 
Evergreen  Review,  also  published  by  Grove 
Press— they  decided  to  answer  them,  even  at 
the  risk  of  giving  them  greater  currency. 
Gary  Bellow,  a  professor  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  two  other  lawyers.  Jeffrey  S. 
Robbins  and  Ronald  J.  Tabak.  collected  a 
great  deal  of  material,  including  affidavits 
from  more  than  two  dozen  people  who  had 
been  Interviewed  by  Cummings  and  whose 
statements  to  him  had  been  used  to  provide 
incidental  support  to  the  CIA-agent  thesis. 
The  result  is  a  curious  volume  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Manhattan  telephone  directo- 
ry, in  which  many  of  the  characters,  as  it 
were,  from  Cummings's  book  rise  up,  rebel, 
and  speak  for  themselves.  Documents  Con- 
cerning Serious  Factual  Errors,  etc..  is  a  sort 
of  Lowenstein  reunion— a  gathering  of  his 
friends  and  ex-friends  brought  together  for 
one  last  cause. 

A  close  reading  of  77ie  Pied  Piper,  togeth- 
er with  the  response  it  generated,  yields  a 
conclusion  at  odds  with  the  one  Cummings 
Intended.  Notwithstanding  the  notorious 
difficulty  of  proving  a  negative.  It  can  be 
said  with  fair  certainty  that  Allard  Lowen- 
stein was  not  an  agent  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  between  1962  and  1967.  or  at 
any  other  time.  Cummlng's  assertions  and 
the  proof  he  adduces  for  them  are  worth  ex- 
amining In  some  detail,  however,  for  what 
they  tell  us  about  the  standards  of  evidence 
considered  acceptable  by  at  least  one  more 
or  less  respectable  publishing  house. 

Cummings  sidles  into  his  spy  story  in  the 
fifteenth  of  his  sixty-six  chapters.  He  has 
been  describing  the  trip  Lowenstein  took  in 
1959  and  wrote  about  In  Brutal  Mandate. 
Taking  leave  from  his  Job  with  Senator 
Humphrey,  Lowenstein,  with  two  friends, 
went  to  South  Africa.  Their  plan  was  to  buy 
a  car  and  drive  It  to  South-West  Africa, 
where  they  would  travel  around  collecting 
testimony  about  the  situation  In  that  terri- 
tory, which  was  (and  Is)  ruled  by  the  Preto- 
ria government  under  a  League  of  Nations 
mandate.  Then,  back  In  New  York,  they 
would  present  the  testimony  to  a  committee 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
All  of  this  they  did  In  due  course,  but  first 
there  was  a  detour. 

While  his  friends  shopped  for  a  cheap 
used  car.  Lowenstein  went  to  Johannesburg 
to  speak  to  the  annual  congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  South  African  Students,  the 
multiracial,  fervently  antiapartheid  federa- 
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tlon  of  English-speaking  university  stu- 
dents. There  he  heard  an  eloquent  speech 
by  Harvs  Beukes.  a  "Coloured."  or  mixed- 
race,  student  from  South-West  Africa  who 
had  won  a  scholarship  to  Norway  and  then 
l>een  denied  a  passport— partly  because  he 
had  been  caught  with  a  t>ook  written  by 
Adlal  Stevenson.  Beukes  asked  Lowenstein 
to  help  him  get  out  of  the  country,  and 
Lowenstein  agreed  to  try.  thinking  Beukes 
would  make  an  excellent  witness  before  the 
UN  committee.  (A  few  days  later.  Lowen- 
stein and  his  friends  managed  to  sneak 
Beukes  across  the  border  into  Botswana  by 
stuffing  him  behind  the  back  seat  of  their 
used  Volkswagen  and  covering  him  with 
boxes  and  suitcases.  Beukes  testified  at  the 
UN  and  made  a  strong  Impression.) 

In  the  middle  of  telling  this  story.  Cum- 
mings writes; 

"Sources  report  that  while  Lowenstein 
was  in  Johannesburg  he  was  contacted  by 
the  CIA  and  asked  to  perform  a  mission 
which  must  have  been  highly  appealing  to 
his  romantic  side,  while  at  the  same  time  al- 
lowing him  to  strike  what  he  felt  was  a  tell- 
ing blow  against  the  apartheid  government 
of  South  Africa.  This  mission  was  to  smug- 
gle Hans  Beukes  out  of  the  country. 

"Just  who  it  was  who  recruited  Lowen- 
stein for  this  assignment  remains  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  ..." 

And  who  are  these  sources?  In  the  back  of 
the  book,  where  Cummings  has  put  togeth- 
er twenty-six  impressively  dense-looking 
pages  of  reference  notes  keyed  to  quotes 
and  facts  or  purported  facts,  we  find  this: 

Sources  report  that  .  .  .  July  13.  1982. 
One  of  these  sources  served  with  US  Army 
Intelligence.  The  others,  also  with  back- 
ground"  in  Intelligence  work,  are  close  to 
the  CIA  " 

Five  chapters  and  two  or  three  Lowen- 
stein Jobs  later.  Just  when  Lowenstein  has 
resigned  his  Stanford  deanship,  Cummings 
sets  forth  the  assertion  on  which  his  book 
stands  or  falls: 

"This  was  Lowenstein's  situation  in  1962 
when,  according  to  sources  with  background 
in  intelligence  work,  he  was  formally  re- 
cruited by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency." 

He  Immediately  adds: 

"Although  the  author's  attempts  to 
obtain  Lowenstein's  CIA  file  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information-Privacy  Act  from 
the  CIA  and  from  his  lawyer  Gary  Bellow 
proved  unavailing,  other  evidence  over- 
whelmingly supports  these  sources." 

Turning  once  more  to  the  reference  notes 
in  the  back  of  the  book,  we  find:  according 
to  sources  .  .  .  These  are  the  same  sources 
referred  to  in  Chapter  15." 

Later  we  are  told  that  "Lowenstein  was 
separated  from  the  CIA  sometime  in  1967, ' 
again  on  the  authority  of  "sources'— "the 
same  sources  referred  to  In  Chapters  15  and 
20."' 

This  is  all  Cumn.lrgs  provides  by  way  of 
anything  remotely  resembling  hard  evi- 
dence for  his  central  accusation— an  accusa- 
tion that  If  true  would  make  a  mockery  of 
Lowenstein's  passionately  professed  belief 
in  democratic  openness. 

Cummings's  one-line  descriptions  of  his 
sources"  do  not  Inspire  confidence.  A 
person  who  "served  with  US  Army  Intelli- 
gence" could  be  anyone  from  a  three-star 
general  to  an  ex-reservist  who  put  in  six 
months  clipping  newspapers  at  Fort  Dix. 
Neither  general  nor  clerk,  however,  would 
be  in  any  better  position  to  know  the  Identi- 
ty of  a  particular  CIA  agent  than  would 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  federal  employ- 
ees, and  Cummings  makes  no  effort  to  ex- 


plam  why  he  thinks  his  "source  "  is  excep- 
tional. And  Cummings's  "others"  could  be 
anyone  at  all— though  if  they  were  ""close  to 
the  CIA.""  whatever  that  means,  then  clear- 
ly they  were  never  in  the  CIA. 

Cummlng's  remarks  about  Lowenstein's 
•  *  *  leaves  the  impression  that  Gary 
Bellow  somehow  prevented  him  from  seeing 
it.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  true.  In  1975. 
with  Bellow's  help.  Lowenstein  himself  filed 
a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  request  for 
any  and  all  CIA  materials  concerning  his 
background  and  activities.  (A  curious  thing 
for  an  agent  to  do.  though  no  doubt  Cum- 
mings would  dismiss  it  as  part  of  a  cover.) 
After  some  prodding,  the  agency  replied 
that  its  search  of  its  files  had  turned  up  sev- 
enty-six items.  Nine  of  them  were  provided 
in  full,  twenty-eight  were  provided  in  expur- 
gated form,  and  thirty-nine  were  withheld 
entirely.  The  material  yielded  by  the  CIA.  a 
total  of  forty-eight  pages,  was  available  in 
the  Lowenstein  archive  at  Chapel  Hill  when 
Cummings  was  there  doing  his  research. 
That  material  is  reprinted  in  Documents 
Concerning.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
clippings  and  tiny  excerpts  from  what 
appear  to  be  routine  embassy  cables 
(sample:  "Advised  that  Congressman  Allard 
K.  Lowenstein  (D-NY)  planning  trip  to  Tu- 
nisit..  arriving  5  Jan.  .  .  ."). 

The  only  item  that  is  at  all  suggestive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Cummlng's  thesis 
is  a  1962  memorandum  from  "Chief.  Con- 
tract Division"  to  "Chief.  Personnel  Securi- 
ty Division."  asking  for  "approval  to  contact 
Subject  CLowensteinl  on  an  ad  hoc  basis"  to 
question  him  about  "the  Soviet  educational 
system;  teaching  methods;  caliber  of  facul- 
ty; subjects  emphasized;  etc  '"  (It  was  then 
standard  procedure  for  the  CIA  to  try  to 
interview  Americans  who  visited  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  Lowenstein.  accompanying  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt,  had  done  in  1957.)  The  memo 
continues: 

"Subject,  reportedly,  has  stated  that  he 
has  done  some  work  for  CIA.  If  he  were 
used  in  a  [six-letter  word  obliterated]  capac- 
ity, then  this  is  an  indiscretion  regarding 
which  our  field  representative  should  like  to 
know  something  about  the  background 
before  any  contact  Is  made.  We  shall  appre- 
ciate your  checking  this  out  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. Thanks." 

This  memo,  provided  by  Lowenstein's 
friends,  and  more  provocative  by  far  than 
anything  Cummings  came  up  with  in  four 
years  of  research,  is  ambiguous.  Even  the 
significance  of  the  subjunctive  ("were 
used")  is  obscure;  it  is  unclear  whether  the 
memo  writer  Is  talking  about  the  past  or  the 
Tuture. 

A  free-lance  do-gooder  of  left-wing  anti- 
Communist  leanings,  working  with  opposi- 
tion groups  in  the  third  world  in  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s— as  Lowenstein  was— 
would  almost  certainly  have  encountered 
CIA  people  along  the  way.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  CIA  station  chief  would  be  the 
best-Informed  person  In  the  US  embassy, 
and  the  most  sympathetic  to  the  notion 
that  the  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
Stales  lay  with  members  of  the  democratic 
opposition  rather  than  with  the  local  autoc- 
racy. As  was  revealed  In  1967.  the  CIA  had 
an  extensive  program  of  channeling  support 
to  such  dissirtents.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  Lowenste  n  met  CIA  people  during  his 
travels,  even  that  he  traded  information 
with  them.  There  would  be  nothing  scandal- 
ous about  that.  It's  also  possible  that 
Lowenstein— given  what  another  CIA  docu- 
ment calls  his    "propensity  lor  name-drop- 
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ping"  2— bragged  about  such  contacts.  A  gar- 
bled version  of  some  such  boasting  was 
probably  at  the  root  of  this  memo. 

Or  the  memo  could  simply  be  wrong.  It 
doesn't  pretend  to  be  anything  more  than 
hearsay.  In  any  event  it  doesn't  prove  that 
Lowenstein  wsub  a  CIA  agent.  And  while  the 
omissions  in  Lowenstein's  CIA  file  make  any 
definitive  Judgment  impossible,  the  overall 
effect  of  what  has  been  made  available  Is 
rather  to  undermine  than  to  support  the  ac- 
cusation. 

As  for  the  "other  evidence'"  that  ""over- 
whelmingly supports"  Cummings's 
"sources."  none  of  It  is  convincing,  and 
much  of  it  is  self-refuting.  It  is  of  three 
kinds:  defective  tautology,  outrageous  mis- 
reading, and  financial  perplexity.  To  give  an 
example  or  two  of  each: 

Defective  tautology.— Cummings  wTites 
that  the  CIA  divides  its  work  Into  two  cate- 
gories, intelligence  collection  and  covert 
action.  "Lowenstein."  he  writes,  "was  In- 
volved In  both  of  these  activities."  The 
proof  that  he  was  Involved  in  intelligence 
collection  is  the  following: 

""He  clipped  and  analyzed  newspaper  re- 
ports on  African  affairs  extensively.  He 
saved  thousands  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  which  he  outlined  carefully.  He 
subscribed  to  numerous  magazines  on 
Africa,  and  to  others  likely  to  carry  infor- 
mation of  relevance." 

The  proof  that  he  was  involved  In  covert 
action  is  the  following: 

"Lowenstein.  became  Involved  in  the  poll- 
tics  of  Spain  and  in  Africa  in  ways  that  con- 
stituted "covert  action."  As  Richard  Bissell 
explained  [to  Victor  Marchetti  and  John  D. 
Marks,  authors  of  The  CIA  and  the  Cull  of 
Intelligence/,  the  "operational  types'  would 
be  risk-takers,  which  Lowenstein  was.  Biss- 
ell. who  was  chief  of  Clandestine  Services  of 
the  CIA  under  President  Kennedy  until  he 
was  forced  to  resign  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
classified  the  various  forms  of  covert  action: 
"(1)  political  advice  and  counsel;  (2)  subsi- 
dies to  an  individual;  (3)  financial  support 
and  ""technical  assistance"  to  political  orga- 
nizations, including  labor  unions,  business 
firms,  cooperatives,  etc.  .  .  .'. " 

And  so  on  for  four  more  items,  culminat- 
ing in  Bay  of  Pigs-style  military  efforts  to 
overthrow  governments.  Then  comes  Cum- 
mlng's conclusion: 

"Lowenstein's  actions  can  be  seen  to  fall 
Into  most.  If  not  all,  of  these  categories. "' 

Cummings  makes  no  effort  whatever  to 
show  that  Lowenstein's  newspaper  clipping 
or  advice  giving  or  support  providing  had 
any  connection  of  any  kind  to  the  CIA.  His 
reasoning  is  as  follows:  CIA  employees  clip 
newspapers,  give  advice,  and  provide  sup- 
port. Allard  Lowenstein  clipped  newspapers, 
gave  advice,  and  provided  support.  There- 
fore Allard  Lowenstein  was  a  CIA  employee. 

Outrageous  mwreadtnffi— .Lowenstein,  a 
Journalist  mangui  (at  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  he  edged  out  Roy  Cohn  in  a  compe- 
tition for  editor  of  the  school  paper),  turns 
out  to  have  kept  an  oddly  touching  diary  in 
which  he  recorded  his  public  and  private 
doings  in  the  style  of  the  headlines  In  The 
New  York  T^mes.  A  single  word  on  one  entry 
in  this  diary  Is  the  sole  source  for  Cum- 
mings' accusation  that  Lowenstein  was  an 
informer  against  his  fellow  civil  rights  work- 


■  The  document,  apparently  a  cable  from  the  CIA 
station  at  the  US  embassy  In  Madrid,  calls  Lowen- 
stein 'among  other  thmgs  a  troublemaker  out  to 
establish  himself  as  American  through  whom  Spa:i- 
ish  opposition  leaders  should  deal."  and  adds.  "To 
our  knowledge  he  represents  no  one  but  himself  in 
spite  of  propensity."  etc. 
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ers.  Cummings'  text  Is  a  diary  entry  for  mid- 
April  1964.  when  Lowenstein  was  touring 
the  country  recruiting  student  volunteers 
for  the  Freedon  Summer  project  but  was 
thinking  of  withdrawing  from  the  project 
altogether  because  of  the  Increasing  involve- 
ment of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  which 
began  as  a  Communist  front  and  retained 
its  fellow-traveling  politics  Into  the  1960s. 
Here  is  the  diary  entry  In  full: 

"Mississippi  Mire:  Frenzied  Recruiting  -t- 
Firm  Withdrawal  =  Schizophrenia. 

"A  summary  of  the  situation. 

"In  Mississippi— 

""At  Campus  "Centers'— 

"In  National  Orgs— 

"Amongst  Ind.  Groups— 

'"  Wrong'  Decisions  and  Wrong'  Group 
Making  Them  Combine  to  End  'Deep'  Com- 
mitment; Problem  Rises  of  Who  to  Tell  How 
Much. 

"Campus  "center"  leaders  in  mixed  roles. 

"Obligation  to  Keep  Them  Informed 
Called  "Great"  But  Particularly  on  Question 
of  Infiltration'  Dilemma  Is  Acute  and  Has 
Not  Been  Solved. 

"Project  Still  Right.'  Desire  to  Help- 
Strong.  But  Policy  Disagreements  Make 
Presence  During  the  Summer  Seem 
"Unwise". 

"So  speech  schedule  will  be  fulfilled. 

"Participation  as  Lawyer  "In  Ranks'  Still 
Possible  but  "Priorites  Make  It  Unlikely  If 
LG '  Stays;  Success"  of  Drive  for  Students 
Is  a  Surprise." 

The  single  word,  of  course,  is  "Informed." 
That  word,  especially  In  such  close  conjimc- 
tion  with  the  word  "infiltration."  Is  for 
Cummings  sufficient  proof  that  Lowt.nsteln 
was  an  "informer."  Cummings  still  has  the 
problem  that  the  people  whom  Lowenstein 
felt  obliged  to  keep  informed  were  "campus 
center'  leaders."  not  government  police 
agencies.  He  solves  that  problem  with  the 
following  assertion:  "It  is  known  that  the 
CIA  had  established  centers  on  the  campus- 
es of  many  American  universities. "  No  evi- 
dence Is  adduced  for  the  existence  of  these 
purported  CIA  "centers"— It  Is  simply 
"'known." 

Cummings  then  suggests  that  these  "cen- 
ters" were  being  staffed  by  people  Lowen- 
stein was  working  within  the  civil  rights  re- 
cruitment effort,  people  who  had  been  af- 
filiated with  the  CIA  or  had  participated  in 
CIA-sponsored  projects.  "  He  names  two 
such  people:  William  Sloane  Coffin,  the 
Yale  chaplain,  who  had  worked  for  the  CIA 
before  becoming  a  clergyman,  and  Barney 
FVank,  now  a  Congressman  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  as  a  college  student  In  1962  hsul 
attended  a  summer  youth  festival  in  Europe 
under  the  auspices  of  a  program  that  later 
turned  out  to  be  funded  by  the  CIA. 

It  Is  hard  to  know  which  Is  more  con- 
temptible. Cummings'  sophistry  or  his 
smearing  of  Coffin.  Frank,  and,  of  course, 
Lowenstein. 

The  ""campus  centers"  In  Lowenstein's 
diary  entry  were  of  course  the  recruiting 
centers  he  himself  had  helped  to  set  up.  In 
an  affidavit  reprinted  In  Documents  Con- 
cerning, Coffin  remarks.  "Mr.  Lowenstein 
was  not  my  friend  because  I  had  worked  for 
the  CIA  from  1950-53  but.  rather,  in  spite 
of  It.  "  Coffin  writes  that  he  thinks  Lowen- 
stein was  "a  bit  paranoid  about  the  possibili- 
ty that  radicals  would  take  over  the  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party."  but  adds, 

"It  was  Mr.  Lowenstein's  concern  about 
the  possible  unjustified  damage  to  students' 
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reputations  through  guilt  by  association 
that  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the  di- 
lemma which  his  notes  describe.  Thus,  the 
following  is  likely  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Lowenstein's  notes:  With  the  McCarthy  era 
fresh  in  mind,  Allard  Lowenstein  was  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  if  radicals 
took  over  the  Mississippi  effort,  nonradical 
students  whom  he  recruited  to  go  there 
would  later  be  falsely  accused  of  being  sub- 
versives. Thus,  he  felt  some  obligation  to 
them  to  warn  them  about  what  he— some- 
what paranoiacally.  in  my  view -perceived 
to  be  a  danger.  Yet.  he  also  worried  that  by 
providing  the  students  with  these  warnings 
he  might  harm  the  important  civil  rights 
effort  in  Mississippi  by  discouraging  many 
students  from  coming." 

Calling  Lowenstein  an  informer  enables 
Cummings  to  find  low  Irony  in  the  fact  that 
Loweristein  ended  up  on  Nixon's  enemies 
list.  ( ■Lowenstein.  .  .  .  Now  he  was  on 
Nixon's  list .")  There  was  no  irony.  Lowen- 
stein earned  his  place  on  Nixon's  list— No. 
7— by  honest  work. 

Another  of  Cummings'  fantasies  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  discovery  In  the  Lowenstein 
papers  at  Chapel  Hill  of  some  photocopies 
of  letters  home  written  by  young  Ameri- 
cans—all of  them  friends  or  the  offspring  of 
friends  of  Lowenstein's— who  were  teaching 
and  living  abroad.  Some  of  the  letters 
opened  with  the  salutation  "Dear  Family  "— 
a  common  enough  salutation,  one  I  often 
used  myself  when  writing  home  from 
abroad  to  my  parents  and  sister.  But  for 
Cummings  these  letters  are  deeply  sinister: 

"They  were  not  letters  home  to  mom  and 
dad.  There  was  nothing  personal  in  them. 
They  were  intelligence  reports  to  the 
"family"  of  trusted  Americans  within  or  at 
the  periphery  of  that  amorphous  mass 
"known  as  the  intelligence  community.'  " 

But  they  were  precisely  letters  home  to 
mom  and  dad.  In  one  instance,  as  we  learn 
from  an  affidavit  in  Documents  Concerning 
by  the  former  Kennedy  administration  offi- 
cial Harris  Wofford.  mom  and  dad  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Bowles.  The  Bowleses 
proudly  circulated  copies  of  letters  from 
their  son  Sam  to  their  friends.  Including 
Wofford  and  Lowenstein.  None  of  It  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  "intelligence  com- 
munity." 

Financial  perp/eri<v.— Cummings  writes 
that  Lowenstein's  "ability  to  travel  abroad 
extensively  and  stay  at  excellent  hotels 
when  he  was,  for  example,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  Job  as  a  professor  and  re- 
ceived no  salary,  reinforces  the  conclusion 
that  the  sources"— the  purported  sources 
who  say  Lowenstein  was  a  CIA  agent— "are 
correct." 

Lowenstein's  finances  were  unconvention- 
al, but  there  is  no  need  to  Invoke  the  CIA  in 
order  to  balance  his  books.  When  he  trav- 
eled in  the  US.  he  stayed  with  friends  and 
called  collect  from  airport  booths.  He 
seldom  bought  clothes  and  was  Indifferent 
to  luxury.  There  wais  always  a  campus 
group,  liberal  organization,  or  rich  patron 
ready  to  pay  his  plane  fare.  In  New  York,  he 
and  his  often  numerous  guests  ate  free  at 
the  Hyde  Park  and  the  other  restaurants 
his  family  owned.  He  lived  rent-free  in  his 
stepmother's  large  apartment.  His  wife,  who 
was  from  a  well-to-do  family,  had  her  own 
income.  He  never  had  a  steady  job.  but  he 
did  have  a  more  or  less  steady  subsidy  from 
his  father  and  from  the  family  restaurant 
business.  In  1967.  for  example,  a  year  in 
which  Cummings  sisserts  that  Lowenstein's 
income  from  the  restaurants  was  "insignifi- 
cant" It  was  in  fact  $15,519.  according  to 
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Lawrence  Lowenstein,  AUard's  older  broth- 
er. The  equivalent  in  1985  dollars  Is  $49,600. 

Cummings's  CIA  theorizing  reaches  a 
zany  climax  at  the  beginning  of  his  account 
of  Lowenstein's  leadership  of  the  Dump 
Johnson  movement.  "It  has  been  suggest- 
ed." he  writes,  "that  Lowenstein's  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  proof  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  been  Involved  with 
the  CIA:  in  actuality,  his  opposition  to  the 
war  confirms  his  CIA  involvement  as  much 
as  anything."  Cummings's  reasoning— and  I 
am  not  caricaturing  his  view— Is  that  be- 
cause (a)  liberals  opposed  the  war  and  (b> 
the  CIA  "was  partly  a  liberal  institution." 
then  <c)  Lowenstein's  antiwar  views  are 
proof  of  his  CIA  connection.  Cummings 
even  asserts  that  the  CIA.  or  rather  Its 
"good  wing."  had  decided  that  Johnson  had 
to  go  and  was  using  Lowenstein  as  Its  instru- 
ment to  get  rid  of  him.  Again,  no  evidence  is 
provided  for  any  of  this— only  circular  de- 
ductive reasoning. 

Although  Cummings  never  admits  of  any 
doubt  that  Lowenstein  worked  for  the  CIA. 
he  asks  none  of  the  questions  that  this 
would  raise.  Who  made  the  decision  to  hire 
Lowenstein?  Were  there  Internal  battles 
over  that  decision?  Why  did  Lowenstein 
never  call  on  the  CIA  when  he  and  other 
civil  rights  workers  were  In  mortal  danger  in 
Mississippi?  How  did  he  manage  to  fool  so 
many  people  about  his  true  Identity— his 
wife,  his  friends,  his  associates?  How  did  the 
conspiracy  to  keep  his  CIA  affiliation  a 
secret  come  to  include  enemies  of  his  as  well 
as  friends?  Why  wasn't  the  story  of  Lowen- 
stein's secret  CIA  Job  leaked  to  the  press  by 
LBJ,  who  Cummings  says  knew  about  It.  in 
order  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  and  credi- 
bility of  the  leader  of  the  Dump  Johnson 
movement? 

The  accusation  that  Lowenstein  worked 
for  the  CIA  is  not  original  with  Cummings. 
of  course.  It  was  a  staple  of  leftwing  suspi- 
cions for  years,  though  in  a  different  and 
more  plausible  form:  It  always  revolved 
around  Lowenstein's  ties  to  the  National 
Student  Association.  The  matter  has  been 
raked  over  thoroughly,  beginning  with 
Ramparts  magazine's  disclosure  in  1967  that 
the  CIA  had  been  funding  and  manipulating 
the  NSA  since  1952.  the  year  after  Lowen- 
stein was  Its  president.  Although  many  have 
tried,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  In  coming 
up  with  a  shred  of  evidence  that  Lowenstein 
was  witting  or  "witty."  as  those  privy  to  the 
arrangement  called  themselves. 

Moreover,  there  is  good  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  clique  of  ex-NSA  officers 
later  revealed  &a  CIA  agents  was  always 
cool,  even  hostile,  to  Lowenstein.  Lowen- 
stein was  never  Invited  to  sit  on  any  of  the 
NSAs  many  advisory  boards.  When  the 
NSA's  president  and  vice-president  finally 
told  Lowenstein  the  truth,  a  few  months 
before  the  Ramparta  article  appeared,  he 
advised  them  to  break  the  link  quickly,  com- 
pletely, and  publicly,  although  at  that  point 
the  CIA  was  still  hoping  to  keep  the  connec- 
tion quite.  After  the  revelation  Lowenstein 
had  a  number  of  awkward  confrontations 
with  "witty"  ex-NSAers. 

Still,  many  people,  friends  as  well  as  oppo- 
nents of  Lowenstein  among  them.  •  *  *  to 
believe  that  a  man  of  Lowenstein's  political 
sophistication  could  have  been  kept  in  dark 
for  fifteen  years  at>out  the  finances  of  an  or- 
ganization with  which  he  had  such  exten- 
sive dealings.  I  find  It  all  too  easy  to  t>elleve. 
As  It  happens.  I  worked  full  time  during 
1965  and  1966  on  the  NSA  staff,  editing  a 
magazine.  A  few  months  after  I  left.  I 
learned,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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that  the  organization  had  been  financed  by 
the  CIA.  I  also  learned  that  the  foundation 
that  had  paid  my  salary  and  my  magazlne'.<> 
costs  was  a  CIA  front:  that  a  summer  train 
ing  program  I  had  attended  was  wholly  run 
by  the  CIA:  that  during  the  year  I  spent  at 
NSA  Its  top  officers,  all  of  whom  1  worked 
with  nearly  every  day.  had  been  engaged  in 
a  frantic  debate  over  whether  and  how  to 
break  the  link;  and  that  people  I  had  re 
garded  as  intimate  friends  had  known  all  of 
this  and  more.  Yet  I  had  no  Inkling  of  any 
of  It. 

A  few  years  later,  at  one  of  those  lunche.s 
at  the  Hyde  Park,  I  asked  Lowenstein  what 
he  thought  about  the  morality  of  the  NSA 
CIA  connection,  and  I  agreed  with  his  as 
sessment.  He  said  that  although  he 
wouldn"t  agree  with  it  or  excuse  it,  he  could 
make  a  case  for  the  CIA's  having  subsidized 
the  NSA  s  international  activities  during  the 
early  1950s— as  long  as  the  sutjsidy  was  kept 
secret  from  its  recipients.  But  he  added  he 
was  glad  he  hadn't  known  about  It,  becausr 
he  didn't  know  what  he  would  have  done 
with  the  knowledge. 

He  said  he  could  see  no  excuse  whatever 
for  what  the  CIA  actually  did.  which  was  to 
compromise  and  corrupt  young  NSA  offl 
cers.  most  of  them  just  out  of  college.  b> 
telling  them  about  the  arrangement,  threat 
ening  them  with  jail  or  other  harm  If  they 
exposed  it,  and  then  using  them  as  spies  In 
gathering  intelligence  on  student  leaders  In 
other  countries.  It  still  seemed  almost  too 
monstrous  to  believe;  It  certainly  had  been 
too  monstrous  to  be  guessed. 

The  CIA-NSA  revelation  had  a  far  greater 
effect  than  Is  generally  appreciated  upon 
the  views  of  a  generation  of  politically 
active  young  people.  The  most  moderate 
student  leaders  at  once  understood  that  the 
government  was  capable  of  lying  to  Its  citi 
zens  to  a  shocking  degree.  The  news  helped 
to  "radicalize"  untold  numbers  of  students 
I'm  convinced  It  had  a  similar  impact  upon 
Lowestein.  who  set  out  almost  immediately 
to  overthrow  the  government- or  at  least  to 
overthrow  a  president  still  regarded  by  most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  establishment 
as  an  indispensable  ally. 

In  a  letter  reprinted  In  Documents  Con- 
cerning. William  F.  Buckley.  Jr..  himself  a 
former  CIA  agent,  writes.  In  his  customary 
confident  style: 

"You  ask  whether  I  ever  had  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  Al  Lowenstein  was  engaged 
in  undercover  work  for  the  CIA.  My  answer: 
no.  To  be  sure.  If  Al  had  been  a  trained  un- 
dercover operative,  hed  have  given  me  no 
suspicion  to  guess  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  my  background  I  might  have  suspected 
something  there  if  something  had  been 
there.  But  at  this  point  I  draw  on  transcend- 
ent knowledge  of  Lowenstein:  this  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  he'd  have  done.  And  those  of 
us  who  knew  his  character,  aiid  I  was  one  of 
them,  would  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the 
very  Idea  Is  preposterous." 

Buckley's  comment  suggests  the  most  tell- 
ing refutation  of  Cummings's  thesis.  As  the 
calmer  portions  of  his  own  book  show. 
Lowerwtein  was  loo  Independent,  loo  uncon- 
trollable, loo  Inclinded  to  try  to  run  what- 
ever show  he  was  part  of.  and  too  talkative 
to  be  amenable  to  the  kind  of  discipline 
under  which  CIA  agents  necessarily  labor. 

There  was  a  secret  in  Lowenstein's  life, 
but  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  CIA. 
Rather  It  had  to  do  with  his  personal  life 
and  his  relations  with  some  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  he  Inspired  and  be- 
friended. In  various  books  and  articles  there 
are  accounts  of  perhaps  a  half-dozen  almost 


Identical  Incidents— incidents  in  which 
Lowenstein  evinced  a  desire  to  hold  and  be 
held  by  a  young  man.  David  Harris  provided 
his  own  account  of  such  an  encounter  In  his 
Interesting  memoir  of  the  1960's  Dreamj  Die 
Hard.*  In  each  instance.  Lowenstein  and  a 
young  man  share  a  room  with  one  bed.  pur- 
portedly l>ecause  no  other  is  available:  after 
the  light  is  out.  the  proiegt  finds  himself 
being  hugged  wordlessly  by  Lowenstein:  he 
indicates  somehow  that  the  hugging  Is  un- 
welcome, and  Lowenstein  immediately 
stops:  afterward,  the  matter  is  never  men- 
tioned. The  protege  is  left  with  a  complicat- 
ed mixture  of  feelings:  his  hero  worship 
weakens  If  it  does  not  vanish  altogether, 
and  he  feels  manipulated;  yet  he  feels  sym- 
pathy and  compassion  for  what  seems  a  pri- 
vate torment. 

Lowenstein  was  married  between  1966  and 
1977.  and  had  three  children.  His  separation 
from  his  wife  was  by  all  accounts  caused  by 
the  demands  of  Lowervstein's  frenetic  sched- 
ule, not  by  any  lack  of  affection.  She  and 
the  children  were  with  him  at  the  hospital 
when  he  was  dying.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
Lowenstein  was  an  active  homosexual.  Ap- 
proaches like  the  one  Harris  experienced 
were  apparently  as  rare  as  they  were  con- 
fused and  uncertain. 

Yet  the  mostly  repressed  feelings  those 
approaches  reflected  were  obviously  impor- 
tant. Those  feelings,  one  can  speculate,  were 
somehow  related  to  the  potency  of  Lowen- 
stein's leadership.  He  evoked  feelings  that 
had  an  intensity  reminiscent  of  adolescent 
friendship.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  charis- 
matic leadership  always  draws  upon  a  kind 
of  llbidlnal  force— the  generalized  erotic 
energy  Whitman  called  "adhesiveness." 
That  mysterious  energy  helped  Lowenstein 
turn  his  appeals  to  reason  and  idealism  into 
powerful  bonds  between  himself  and  his 
thousands  of  young  followers. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Lowenstein 
was  apparently  trying  to  deal  with  the  feel- 
ings that  had  led  him  Into  furtive  encoun- 
ters like  the  one  with  David  Harris.  In  1980 
he  campaigned  successfully  for  Edward 
Kennedy  in  the  homosexual  cotamunity  In 
Florida  and  had  a  number  of  earnest,  pri- 
vate conversations  with  leaders  of  the  gay 
movement  there.  According  to  Harris. 
Lowenstein  spoke  of  wanting  Intimacy  and 
affection,  not  sex.  in  his  relations  with  men. 
and  wondered  aloud  what  that  made  him. 
He  seemed  eager  to  understand  himself  and 
to  do  away  with  whatever  deceit  his  emo- 
tional life  had  entailed.  He  was  worried 
about  the  effect  on  his  children.  Had  he 
lived,  he  might  well  have  become  a  political 
Intermediary  between  homesexuals  and 
other  constituencies  in  the  Democratic 
party,  much  as  he  had  been  an  intermediary 
for  students. 

Cummings's  discussion  of  this  aspect  of 
Lowenstein's  life  Is  relatively  restrained. 
The  conclusion  he  draws  from  that  discus- 
sion does  not  come  as  a  surprise.  It  Is  this: 
"In  his  personal  life,  as  In  his  political  life. 
Lowenstein  was  not  able  to  reveal  his  rela- 
tionships fully."  The  CIA  again. 

Why.  finally,  does  Cummings  find  the  fan- 
tasy of  Lowenslein-as-CIA-agent  so  conge- 
nial? Why  was  that  fantasy  Judged  appeal- 


•  Dsvid  Harris,  Dreams  Die  Hard.  Three  Men's 
Joumev  Through  the  Sutiea  (St.  Martin's/Marek, 
1982)  Harris,  now  a  Journalist,  was  a  prot«ge  of 
Lowenstein's  in  1965  He  eventually  went  to  Jail  for 
draft  resistance,  and  for  a  time  was  married  to  Joan 
Baez  The  three  men  of  the  title  are  Harris  himself. 
L<owensteln.  and  Lowenstein's  assassin.  Dennis 
Sweeney,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Harrts"s  at  Stan- 
ford and  in  the  civil  rights  and  antiwar  movements. 
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Ing  enough  to  Jiistify  publication?  I  suspect 
it  has  something  to  do  with  a  fundamental 
incomprehension  of  Lowenstelns  politics. 
Lowenstein  was  a  serious  democrat  and  a  se- 
rious liberal.  He  was,  therefore,  opposed  to 
racism  in  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
colonialism  in  Angola  and  Mozambique, 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  Namibia,  dic- 
tatorship in  Franco's  Spain  and  Somoza's 
NIcargua.  military  dictatorship  in  Greece— 
and  Communism  In  Russia  and  Cuba.  That 
is.  he  was  opposed  to  injustice  without  dis- 
tinction, except  the  distinction  of  degree. 
Cummings  understands  that  Lowenstein 
vi&s  a  passionate  person— In  the  best  line  in 
his  book,  he  calls  Lowenstein  "a  kind  of 
Trotsky  of  the  middle  class"— but  he  does 
not  understand  what  Lowenstein  was  pas- 
sionate about.  Again  and  again,  he  tests 
Lowenstein's— anti-communism  as  somehow 
undermining  or  contradicting  his  other  pro- 
fessed value: 

"Lowenstein  was.  before  anything  else,  an 
anti-Communist,  to  whom  liberalism  was 
the  most  effective  strategy  for  defeating 
Communism. 

"And  while  Lowenstein  spoke  frequently 
of  the  need  for  change  and  for  Justice,  it 
was  also  his  burning  anti-Communism  that 
motivated  him  to  act. 

"'Lowenstein  became  a  leading  liberal 
spokesman  against  the  HUAC  stressing 
the  need  for  a  more  subtle  brand  of  anti- 
Communism  that  did  not  overtly  (!)  chal- 
lenge the  civil  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

"Liberals,  including  Humphrey  and 
Lowenstein.  feared  that  Communists  would 
exploit  the  unrest,  and  this  led  to  American 
support  of  the  anti-apartheid  struggle." 

These  formulas  miss  the  point.  Certainly 
there  are  anticommunists  who  are  not  anti- 
fascist, and  antifascists  who  are  not  anti- 
comjnunlst.  and  antiracists  who  are  nei- 
ther—and Lowenstein  thought  there  were 
times  and  purposes  that  required  alliances 
with  all  of  them.  But  like  his  hero  Norman 
Thomas,  Lowenstein  was  indiscriminate  in 
his  commitment  to  a  liberal,  democratic, 
amd  humane  social  order.  Lowenstein  had 
learned  from  the  Spanish  civil  war,  which 
he  passionately  followed  as  a  child  (when 
Ma<lrid  fell,  Cummings  was  told,  the  ten- 
year-old  Allard  stayed  In  his  room  for  two 
days,  weeping),  that  antlfascism  and  anti- 
communism  alike  are  Inseparable  from  the 
defense  of  democracy. 

He  was  sometimes  Impatient  with  those 
whose  experience  had  not  taught  them  this 
lesson.  In  the  civil  rights  and  antiwar  move- 
ments, he  was  often  at  odds  with  those  who 
regarded  his  emphatic  anti-communlsm  as 
tuiachronistic  or  Irrelevant— to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  saw  It  as  evidence  of  hypocrisy 
or  even  hostility  to  the  cause  at  hand  His 
argument  In  1964  with  some  of  his  civil 
rights  comrades  about  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  caused  a  bitter  split  with  them,  fore- 
shadowing the  larger  break  between  Inte- 
grationists  and  nationalists  that  finally 
broke  up  the  movement.  The  sort  of  radicals 
who  used  the  epithet  "liberal"  as  an  Insult 
naturally  hated  him,  but  It  must  be  said 
that  he  also  quarreled  with  people  who  were 
his  natural  allies.  For  example,  when  Sam 
Brown.  David  Hawk,  and  David  Mlxner  were 
organizing  the  "Vietnam  moratorium  in  1969, 
Lowenstein,  then  in  Congress,  advised  them 
to  exclude  Communists  and  others  who 
might  carry  pro-Vlet  Cong  banners.  When 
Brown  and  the  others  demurred,  Lowen- 


■  The  House  Un-American  Actlvltlei  Committee. 
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stein  tried  to  persuade  some  of  his  House 
colleagues  to  withhold  their  endorsements. 

Yet  the  moratorium  organizers"  rejection 
of  Lowenstein's  advice  had'more  to  do  with 
their  generation's  cio-your-own-thing  spirit 
than  with  any  sympathy  for  communism. 
They  thought  that  excluding  people  would 
undermine  the  relaxed,  decentralized  qual- 
ity of  the  demonstration,  and  that  besides, 
the  Communists  werent  numerous  or  pow- 
erful enough  to  be  worth  the  fuss  it  would 
cause  to  ban  them.  Lowenstein  thought  the 
pro-Viet  Cong  activists  should  be  excluded 
both  as  a  matter  of  principle,  because  they 
were  not  so  much  against  the  war  as  want- 
ing the  other  side  to  win.  and  as  a  matter  of 
tactics,  because  their  presence  would  alien- 
ate vast  numbers  of  patriotic,  potentially 
antiwar  citizens. 

In  the  end.  Lowenstein  endorsed  the  mor- 
atorium and  spoke  on  eight  campuses  under 
its  sponsorship.  However  legitimate  his  dis- 
agreement with  the  organizers  was,  the 
venom  it  provoked  was  unnecessary.  Lowen- 
stein was  better  at  handling  differences 
with  people  whose  views  were  to  the  right  of 
his  own.  He  lavished  his  charm  on  conserv- 
atives (and  on  the  politically  unawakened); 
he  saw  them  as  potential  converts,  to  be 
persuaded  or  beguiled  into  enlightermient. 
But  with  those  to  his  left  he  could  be 
abrupt  and  self-righteous.  It  was  as  if  he 
thought  they  were  willfully  turning  aw"ay 
from  truth  and  reason,  as  if  he  suspected 
them  of  rejecting  his  moral  bona  fides. 

Lowenstein.  however,  was  far  from  being 
an  incipient  neoconservative.  He  saw  anti- 
communism  as  a  requirement  of  democratic 
ideology,  but  at  the  same  lime  he  rejected 
the  cold  war  obsession  with  communism  as  a 
unique  evil  that  justifies  any  means— even 
liberalism!— to  oppose  it.  For  Lowenstein. 
liberalism,  understood  as  a  belief  In  a  liberal 
society,  was  not  a  means  or  a  strategy,  or  a 
way  to  make  anticommunlsm  palatable,  or  a 
watered-down  substitute  for  a  more  "au- 
thentic" radicalism.  It  was  the  central  value. 
Anticommunlsm,  antiracism,  and  antifacism 
were  logical,  emotionally  Inescapable  corol- 
laries: but  in  isolation  none  of  them  could 
be  relied  upon  to  lead  to  a  humane  politics. 

Cvimmings  is  puzzled  by  what  he  sees  as 
the  contradictions  between  Lower^teln's 
passionate— radical,  one  might  say— commit- 
ment and  his  "moderate  "  politics:  between 
his  straightforward  patriotism  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Vietnam  War:  between  his  anti- 
communlsm and  his  support  for  civil  rights. 
The  CIA  accusation  resolves  the  puzzle  for 
him,  but  there  is  no  puzzle,  because  there 
were  no  contradictions.  And  if  there  had 
never  been  any  such  thing  as  communism. 
Lowenstelns  lifelong  political  engagement 
would  have  been  just  as  intense. 

That  engagement  had  iu  disappointments 
and  defeats  for  him.  which  went  well 
beyond  the  loss  of  elections.  The  civil  rights 
movement  enfranchised  southern  blacks  but 
then  collapsed  In  acrimony,  leaving  the 
hope  of  integration  unfulfilled.  Johnson  was 
dumped."  but  Nixon  came  to  power.  De- 
mocracy returned  in  Spain,  but  in  southern 
Africa  there  seemed  less  and  less  chance  for 
justice  to  be  achieved  peacefully,  if  at  all. 
The  large  American  student  movement 
Low-ensteln  did  so  much  to  create  produced 
a  few  Leninist  sects  and  then  crumbled.  The 
liberal  coalitions  he  helped  build  lost  their 
verve  and  self-confidence. 

Lowenstein,  who  fell  these  disappoint- 
ments, blamed  them  mostly  on  the  assassi- 
nations. The  violent  deaths  of  John  Kenne- 
dy. Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  Robert 
Kennedy    had    changed    everything— they 
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■left  us  haunted."  he  wrote  in  a  1978  news- 
paper article."  "by  great  absence  through 
years  made  difficult  in  part  by  those  ab- 
sences." He  dwelt  especially  on  the  death  of 
Robert  Kennedy.  During  the  middle  1970s, 
to  the  dismay  of  many  of  his  friends  and 
rather  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Kennedy 
family,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  upon 
an  inconclusive  effort  to  point  out  what  he 
regarded  as  discrepancies  in  the  claim  that 
Sirhan  Sirhan  alone  was  responsible. 
Lowenstein  had  intense  feeling  for  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  Kennedy"s  murder  seemed  to 
summarize  for  him  all  the  forces  of  unrea- 
son and  malevolence  that  had  robbed  the 
movements  he  served  of  their  fruits.  In  that 
same  1978  article  he  wrote: 

"I  was  never  close  to  Robert  Kennedy. 
Our  relationship  was  political,  and  started 
out  in  rather  adversary  circumstances  at 
that.  Of  the  only  year  I  knew  him  at  all 
well,  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  I  spent 
one  half  arguing  that  he  should  run  for 
president  when  he  wouldn't,  and  the  other 
half  supporting  an  opponent  when  he  did. 
Yet  he  meant  more  to  me.  as  to  so  many 
others,  than  any  other  public  figure  of  the 
time,  and  the  awful  fact  of  his  unnatural 
death  will  shadow  events  as  long  as  we  are  a 
part  of  them. 

"And  in  that  shadow  we  still  struggle  with 
the  problem  connected  to  so  many  others— 
the  problem  of  how  to  revive  enthusiasm 
and  excite  energies,  of  how  a  spirit  once 
aborted  can  be  born  again.  .  .  .  America  is 
neither  as  innocent  nor  as  easily  changed  as 
we  once  thought.'" 

Two  years  later,  Lowenstein  was  assassi- 
nated himiself.  His  death  was  another  blow 
to  the  politics  he  shared  with  the  Kennedys 
and  King— an  inspirational,  democratic  poli- 
tics whose  weakness  is  precisely  that  it  re- 
quires such  heavy  and  risky  investments  in 
the  fortunes  of  particular  leaders.  Lowen- 
stein would  be  fifty-six  now.  I  don"t  know 
what  he  would  be  doing  but  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  him  sharing  the  present  llt>eral 
mood  of  lassitude  and  self-pity.  Things  were 
palpably  different  in  1964  and  1968  because 
of  him,  and  it"s  possible  things  would  be  dif- 
ferent in  1985  if  he  were  still  alive. 

The  man  who  murdered  Allard  Lowen- 
stein, Dennis  Sweeny,  had  broken  with  him 
over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
"system""  was  redeemable.  Sweeney  had 
been  a  civil  rights  worker,  by  all  accounts  a 
heroic  one;  he  l>ecame  a  revolutionary,  then 
a  dropout,  and  then  he  went  mad.  In  Missis- 
sippi, Sweeney  had  had  his  teeth  capped  by 
a  volunteer  '"movement""  dentist.  He  appar- 
ently came  to  believe  that  an  electronic 
device  had  been  planted  in  his  teeth,  that 
the  CIA  had  done  it.  and  that  somehow  the 
CIA  and  Lowenstein  were  using  it  to  control 
his  mind.  Sweeney"s  delusions  obviously  tell 
us  nothing  about  Lowenstein"s  relationship 
with  the  CIA— only  about  the  pervasiveness 
of  the  fantasy  of  the  CIA  as  mysterious  and 
all-powerful. 

Richard  Cummings  has  clung  to  his  be- 
liefs about  Lowenstein  and  the  CIA  as  tena- 
ciously as  Dennis  Sweeney  did  to  his.  The 
affidavits  in  Documents  Concerning  are  full 
of  descriptions  of  meetings  with  Cummings 
in  which  he  tries  to  press  his  Beukes  theory 
or  his-informer  theory  or  his  "Dear  Family" 
theory  on  people  he  interviews,  and  then, 
having  been  shown  wrong,  leaves  In  disap- 
pointment or  •  •  •  but  undissuaded.  His  fan- 
tasy of  Lowenstein's  CIA  connection  has  far 
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more  in  common  with  Sweeney's  than 
either  has  with  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  reality.  Such  people  may  be  con- 
vinced their  delusions  are  true,  but  what  is 
Grove  Press's  excuse? 

Fortunately.  Lowenstein's  reputation  sur- 
vives, thanks  partly  to  the  diligence  of  his 
friends.  But  a  scar  will  remain  as  long  as 
The  Pied  Piper  is  the  only  biography  avail- 
able. It  would  be  a  shame  if  a  bad  book 
about  Lowenstein  were  to  discourage  the 
writing  of  a  good  one.  Lowenstein  was  a 
man  whose  large  flaws  and  immense 
strengths  went  together.  He  was  a  kind  of 
hero,  and  his  picaresque  life  has  much  to 
reveal  about  the  mysteries  of  politics  and 
about  the  susceptibility  of  events  to  one 
man's  will  The  next  biographer  of  Allard 
Lowenstein  need  not  agree  with  his  political 
views,  but  he  or  she  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand them.  Only  then  can  the  story  of 
Lowenstein's  life  be  taken  beyond  polemic 
to  explore  his  complex  character  and  lis 
Impact  on  his  times. 


THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
NICHOLAS  RUSSIAN  ORTHO- 
DOX CHURCH 


*  "Anniversary  of  an  Assassination."  The  Wash- 
ington Star  (June  5.  1978)  Reprinted  In  Lowen- 
stein: Acta  of  Courage  and  BelteJ.  pp.  275-277. 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKl 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  KANJORSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  St.  Nirhola.<i  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church  in  Wilkes-Barre,  PA.  I  am 
happy  to  extend  my  personal  coniKratula- 
tions  and  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  history  of 
this  fine  church.  The  I'nited  States  wa.s 
founded  on  the  principles  of  religious  free- 
dom for  all,  and  this  church  in  particular 
exemplifies  this  (freat  American  tradition. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  was  organized  in  1932  by  19  dedi- 
cated men  and  their  families,  most  of 
whom  were  immigrants  from  various  parts 
of  Russia.  The  first  Hierarchal  was  Bishop 
Platon,  and  the  first  parish  priest  was  Rev- 
erend Nicholian,  who  held  services  in 
nearby  St.  Mary's  Syrian  Orthodox  Church. 
In  the  fall  of  1925  Reverend  Nicholian  held 
Liturgy  in  the  newly  constructed  church,  a 
basement  type  building. 

.\  number  of  priests  were  assigned  to  the 
church,  and  in  the  early  1950*8  the  energet- 
ic Rev.  Timothy  Korblinoff  began  a  new 
building  fund.  Before  he  was  able  to  wit- 
ness the  completion  of  his  dream  for  a 
newly  constructed  church,  Reverend  Korb- 
linoff unfortunately  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack.  His  successor  Rev.  Gregory  Szeyko 
was  able  to  continue  his  plans,  and  the  new 
church  was  dedicated  in  1954.  After  only  5 
years,  the  mortgage  was  completely  paid 
off. 

With  the  help  of  many  dedicated  individ- 
uals who  donated  a  tremendous  amount  of 
their  time  and  money,  the  interior  church 
painting  was  completed  and  dedicated  by  a 
Pontifical  Blessing  on  May  20,  1962.  The 
golden  anniversary  of  the  church  was  cele- 
brated on  Sunday.  October  26,  1985.  Cur- 
rently under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Janes,    St.     Nicholas     Russian     Orthodox 
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Church  has  grown  from  an  original  congre- 
gation of  30  families  to  more  than  100  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  to 
commemorate  the  founders  and  the  current 
members  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  (Jreek 
Catholic  Church  as  they  celebrate  the  60 
years  of  history,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  wixh  them  all  the  best 
for  their  future. 


TISH  SOMMERS.  A  SPECIAL 
PERSON  REMEMBERED 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

Uf  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28.  1985 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every- 
one who  knew  her  ha.s  a  special  story  to 
tell  about  this  remarkable  woman  who 
touched  the  lives  of  so  many.  Thus,  when 
she  died  on  Friday,  October  1h.  those  who 
mourned  for  Tish  Summers  spanned  the 
continent.  Not  only  was  she  the  founder  of 
the  Older  Women's  League,  she  was  the 
founder  of  something  much  more  funda- 
mental— she  "discovered"  older  women. 
I'ntil  Tish.  older  women  were  invisible. 
Tish  helped  to  elevate  older  women  from  a 
position  of  obsolescence  to  a  place  of 
honor  where  they  could  again  develop  the 
network,  the  confidence,  and  the  personal 
vision  to  think,  speak,  and  advocate  for 
their  rights. 

For  all  of  us,  Tish  Sommers  was  a 
model— of  aging,  of  womanhood,  of  the 
very  best  that  each  of  us  can  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  following  tribute  to  Tish 
Sommers  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

TisH  Sommers.  a  Special  Person 
Remembered 

(By  Cynthia  Gomey) 

Oakland.- I  am  gazing  at  a  pile  of  type- 
written speeches  and  snapshots  and  political 
notes  and  trying  to  think  how  to  explain 
the  life  and  death  of  Tish  Sommers.  who 
died  of  cancer  here  yesterday  and  left 
women  across  the  country  working  to  be- 
lieve they  would  finally  have  to  let  her  go. 

She  was  71.  as  graceful  a  woman  as  I  have 
ever  known,  tall  and  slender  and  given  to 
the  controlled  movements  of  a  dancer.  She 
had  danced  in  her  youth,  as  part  of  modem 
troupes  that  performed  Internationally,  but 
that  was  not  how  Tish  emerged  In  the  lives 
of  all  these  women,  women  who  were  old 
enough  and  young  enough  to  be  one  an- 
other's grandchildren  and  great-aunts.  She 
was  an  organizer,  an  agitator,  a  woman  of 
such  passionate  purpose  and  drive  that  In 
her  last  two  weeks,  as  she  lay  In  her  upstairs 
bedroom  and  felt  her  systems  failing  one  by 
one.  she  talked  seriously  about  the  need  for 
Improved  national  organization  within  the 
hospice  movement. 

The  term  "displaced  homemakers."  an  Ini- 
tially unsettling  concept  that  swiftly 
became  popular  currency  among  politicians 
discovering  new  constituencies,  was  invent- 
ed by  Tish  Sommers;  It  was  her  Imagination, 
her  political  Instincts  and  her  precisely 
channeled  outrage  that  gave  national  voice 
to  a  vast  assortment  of  American  women 
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who  found  themselves  aging  in  a  society 
that  appeared  to  have  almost  wholly  lost  In- 
terest In  them. 

When  corps  of  older  women  Ijesleged  Cap- 
itol HIU  last  Mother's  Day.  bearing  cards  In- 
voking    the     congressmen's     o»ti     mothers 
along  with  reminders  about  legislative  mat 
ters   like   Social   Security   cost -of  living   ad 
Justments  and  low-cost  senior  housing,  that 
was  Tish    When  Displaced  Homemaker  bills 
were  approved  In  23  stales,  each  vole  follow 
Ing    an    onslaught    of    publloliy    at>out    the 
emotional    and    financial    distress    of    the 
homemaker  set  aflounder  by  widowhood  or 
divorce,  that  was  Tish 

It  was  Tish  who  would  appear  on  televi- 
sion programs,  smiling  pleasantly  at  the 
host  and  holding  always  to  her  thoughtful 
low  voice,  and  lay  out  the  kind  of  plain  In 
formation  thai  made  women  sU  down  at 
ihelr  lillrhen  tables  and  write  long  angry 
letters  about  what  had  happened  to  them 
She  would  talk  al>out  pensions,  and  Job  dls- 
orlminallon,  and  the  statistics  she  had 
culled  that  week  Four  million  women  t>e- 
tween  age  45  and  65  have  no  Insurance  at 
all.  Tish  would  .say  White  women  are  twice 
as  likely  as  while  men  to  be  living  In  old-age 
poverty,  she  would  say;  the  figure  doubles 
for  black  women.  Less  than  20  percent  of 
women  are  eligible  for  non-Social  Security 
pt-nsloas.  and  there  Is  no  Social  Security  for 
a  homemaker  s  work,  making  most  midlife 
widowhood  or  divorce  a  sudden  thrust  Into  a 
job  market  that  will  not  be  bothered  with 
52  year  old  women  who  lack    experience," 

A  Displaced  Homemaker  Network  grew 
from  the  groundwork  Tish  laid,  so  that  500 
prograras  around  the  country  now  offer 
counseling  and  Job  training  to  the  women 
she  wanted  to  reach  She  had  founded  a 
group  called  OW^L.  Older  Women's  League— 
Tish  always  liked  the  venerable  image  of 
owls— and  by  the  time  she  died.  CWL  had 
grown  In  five  years  to  a  13,000-mcmber  orga- 
nization with  90  chapters  across  the  coun- 
try. There  are  OWL  chapters  In  places  like 
Jeffersonvllle.  Ind  .  and  Eatontown.  N.J.. 
and  there  Is  a  natlonsU  headquarters  In 
Washington,  and  there  are  senators  and 
congressmen  and  Social  Security  critics  who 
keep  hearing  from  OWX  memt>ers.  and 
there  are  women  who  write  still  to  Oakland 
or  to  Washington  to  lay  out  afresh  the  sto- 
ries Tish  had  heard  so  many  times  t)efore. 

Economy.  Ind.:  "I  need  to  get  out  In  the 
world  again.  After  33  years  we're  getting  a 
divorce.  I  need  to  know  how  to  get  a  Job  and 
meet  people.""  Saratoga.  Calif.:  "I  found 
myself,  at  age  53.  working  for  an  employ- 
ment agency.  At  the  end  of  three  months.  I 
left  feeling  old.  Inadequate  and  worthless." 

Those  letters  were  sustenance  for  Tish; 
she  worked  them  Into  speeches.  Invoked 
them  In  public  hearings,  sat  friends  down  at 
her  kitchen  table  to  argue  out  the  next 
plans  for  setting  those  women  Into  motion. 
Helplessness  drove  her  wild.  There  Is  a  tran- 
scription here  of  a  conversation  at  Tlsh's 
bedside  a  month  before  she  died;  she  Is  ex- 
plaining, probably  by  way  of  slightly  sheep- 
ish apology  to  the  friends  asking  her  to 
please  slow  dowm  and  pay  attention  to  her- 
self for  a  minute,  why  even  her  owti  cancer 
was  driving  her  to  organize  among  the  dying 
and  those  who  cared  for  them. 

I  can't  help  It,"  Tish  Is  saying.  It's  part  of 
my  nature,  that  since  I'm  going  through 
this  experience  to  turn  It  into  energy  for 
positive  change.  Of  course  that  energizes 
me.  I  have  the  feeling  In  terms  of  pain  con- 
trol. I  go  on  daytime  on  adrenalin  and  at 
night  on  sleeping  pills.  Now  I  find  It's  hard 
to  meditate— when  I  relax  and  go  blank.  I'm 
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so  aware  of  physlc&l  dtscomiort    it  doesn't 
work  for  me.  Action  does 

I  met  Tish  12  years  ago.  when  I  was  a 
Berkeley  undergraduate  and  she  was  stir 
ring  up  trouble  In  a  loc&l  advocacy  group 
she  had  named  Jobs  for  Older  Women.  I 
was  dazzled  from  the  beginning;  she  was  so 
lovely,  so  driven,  so  removed  from  the  sickly 
passlveness  I  had  once  thought  America 
forces  on  iti  elderly,  that  she  gave  me  a  new 
vision  of  what  it  might  he  like  t«  celebrat* 
my  70th  birthday  We  new  to  Washington 
together  before  I  graduated,  each  of  us  ai 
work  on  questions  of  Social  Security  for 
homemakers 

Tish  told  me  a  little  alxjut  her  early  days 
the  years  In  Germany  as  a  \-lslttng  American 
dancer,  the  gathering  rage  about  what 
Hitler  was  doing  to  the  Jewish  family  that 
had  taken  her  In.  the  middle  years  as  a  pro- 
fessor s  wife  and  civil  rlghs  organizer  In  Ala- 
bama, the  early  feminist  work  When  she  dl 
vorced.  she  was  a  57  year-old  woman  »1ih 
no  pension  and  no  Social  Security  entitle- 
ment of  her  own  .She  was  denied  credit. 
turned  down  as  a  PhD  candidate,  rejected 
for  health  insurance  because  of  her  earlier 
cancer. 

"I  WTOte  a  book."  Tish  said  lasl  spring, 
when  some  oral  historians  asked  her  to  talk 
at>out  her  life,  "called  The  Not  So  Helpless 
Female.'  "  (I  can  see  her  smiling  as  she  says 
this;  she  was  usually  charmed  by  her  owti 
pithy  titles,  and  particularly  liked  the  busi- 
ness cards  she  designed.  In  which  a  Jovial 
witch  rides  across  the  logo.  Free-lance  agi- 
tator. '  the  cards  read.) 

Kind  of  how  to  make  things  happen," 
Tish  said,  remembering  her  book.  "To  shake 
things  up.  Sort  of  a  wave-making  manual. 
After  all.  I  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  at 
making  waves.  " 

She  had  cancer  for  six  years.  It  was  mas- 
sive. p>ervaslve  csmcer.  spread  through  her 
bones,  and  she  carried  It  the  way  she  had 
carried  her  divorce  and  her  earlier  mastecto- 
my and  everything  else  that  another  kind  of 
person  might  have  Imagined  ihe  most  pri- 
vate of  personal  hurdles.  She  wTote  position 
papers  on  health  care,  flew  East  for  hear- 
ings and  board  meetings,  made  outlines  for 
a  book  about  women  as  caregivers.  Once  a 
year,  with  friends  from  around  the  country 
In  tow.  she  and  her  organizing  partner 
Laurie  Shields  arranged  rafting  lnp>s.  and 
then  Tish  w^ould  He  back  in  places  like 
Idaho  or  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo  and  dangle 
her  ankles  In  the  water  and  talk  about  how 
the  cancer  was  changing  her  lactics.  When 
she  got  back,  she  worked  white-water  raft- 
ing Images  Into  her  speeches. 

It  was  almost  as  though  Tish  had  no  pri- 
vate self,  as  though  Introspection  and  fear 
seemed  to  her  the  most  self-indulgent  of 
luxuries.  'Vou  never  talked  to  Tish  about 
restaurants  or  couch  upholstery  or  what- 
ever it  Is  friends  talk  about  when  they're 
feeling  evasive  and  silly.  She  wanted  the 
central  questions  raised  Innmedlately.  and 
then  she  wanted  to  figure  out  how  to  make 
things  better. 

We  were  all  afraid  of  her  cancer,  especial- 
ly the  younger  women  around  her  It  was 
awful  to  Imagine  illness  destroying  Tish. 
and  she  would  look  us  in  the  eye  and  talk 
about  that.  Just  as  she  had  grinned  at  us  10 
years  ago  and  said  that  when  America 
l>egan  thinking  right,  the  cosmetics  Industry 
would  tiegln  marketing  pour-on  wrinkles 
and  age  spots  for  women  eager  to  display 
their  own  maturity. 

And  she  never  did  let  the  cancer  destroy 
her,  at  least  not  so  we  could  see  It.  She 
slowed  for  It.  and  eased  her  traveling  and 
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spent  more  time  In  the  upstairs  room  with 
the  sun  pouring  In.  gritting  her  way 
through  the  worst  parts  and  refusing  until 
the  last  week  the  painkillers  that  kept  her 
from  ihinking  clearly  and  making  plans. 

When  she  knew  she  would  die  before  the 
year  ended,  she  loid  us  one  b>  one 

She  was  lying  m  t)ed  when  1  saw  her  two 
weeks  ago,  her  Ihin  arms  folded  up  behind 
her  head,  and  she  let  me  know  almost  Im- 
mediately thai  she  wa*  saying  goodbye,  I 
asked  her  if  she  wa-s  fnght«ned.  and  she 
said  she  was  not,  that  an  awfui  lot  of  people 
had  begun  trying  t«  convert  her  to  their 
particular  God.  but  thai  she  didn't  feel  the 
need  Her  work  was  going  to  survive  her, 
and  that  would  do 

Then  Tish  smUed  at  me,  and  God  bless 
her.  she  gave  me  my  assignment  for  her  me- 
morial She  had  typed  it  out  The  OWL  con- 
vention was  bemg  piELnned.  she  thought  a 
memorial  might  help  fire  people  up  There 
would  be  some  singing,  and  some  reminis- 
cences, and  a  brief  summary  of  her  life, 
with  slides  1  was  to  write  the  narration. 
Maybe  Ronnie  Gilbert,  the  blg-volced  folk 
singer  from  the  "Weavers,  could  read  It.  "Not 
Maudlin. "  the  paper  said,  right  near  the 
top. 


UNFAIR  TAX  REFORM  PLAN 
INHIBITS  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  KXNTUCKV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSENTATI'VES 

Monday.  October  28,  1985 

Mr  HIBBARD  Mr  Speaker  I  received 
an  excellent  letter  from  one  of  m>  constitu- 
enu.  Lowell  P  Haywood,  wood  procure- 
ment manajrer  of  Wesivaco  Corp,  at  Wick- 
liffe.  KY.  which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colieagveft 

Mr  Haywood  ha*  contacted  me  because 
of  the  potential  impact  of  rhanpin?  '** 
policy  upon  Westvaco  d  current  capital  in- 
vestment program,  .Although  the  Freai- 
dent's  lax  reform  proposal  ha*  many  desir- 
able features,  he  believes  that  it  if  impor- 
tant to  alert  Members  of  CongTes*  iv  the 
provisions  that  will  adversely  affect  West- 
vaco  Corp  and  other  businesse*  across  the 
Nation 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consid- 
er his  comments.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Hay- 
wood follows: 

AUGD8T  26.  1986. 
Hon  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr.. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington..  DC. 

Dear  Mr  HrBBARo:  Sound  economic 
growth  Is  important  to  the  future  of  our 
nation  as  well  as  to  the  future  of  the  paper 
Industry  and  the  company  I  work  for.  West- 
vaco.  Because  of  the  potential  Impact  of 
changing  tax  policy  on  our  current  capital 
Investment  program,  we  are  monitoring 
with  great  Interest  the  tax  reform  proposals 
now  being  considered  by  Congress. 

The  Presidents  tax  reform  proposal  has 
many  desirable  features  which  are  benefi- 
cial to  Individuals  as  well  as  business  and  In- 
dustry. The  fundamental  concept  of  fair- 
ness and  simplicity  as  well  as  the  slated  ob- 
jective of  creating  a  future  of  greater 
growth  and  opportunity  for  all  Is  sound.  We 
realize  that  the  proposals  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Congressional  tax  writing  com- 
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mlttees  may  undergo  considerable  change. 
However,  we  feel  that  It  Is  very  Important  to 
alert  our  representatives  In  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  citizens  of  the  communities 
where  we  have  been  investing  our  capital, 
regarding  the  possible  Impact  that  several 
of  the  tax  proposals  presently  t>elng  consid- 
ered, may  have  on  Westvaco  and  the  paper 
industry. 

The  major  concema  we  have  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Recapture  of  the  tax  benefits  obtained 
from  the  use  of  accelerated  recovery  sys- 
tems from  1980  through  June  1986. 

(2)  Replacement  of  the  current  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  accelerated  cost  recov- 
ery system  with  a  less  favorable  capital  cost 
recovery  system. 

(3)  Removal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
on  January  1.  1986. 

(4)  Changes  In  foreign  tax  credits. 

(5)  Timt)er  related  provisions— capital 
gains  treatment  and  capitalization  of  man- 
agement expenses. 

The  enactment  of  these  provisions  will 
take  $90  million  right  off  the  bottom  line  of 
our  cash  flow.  This  shortfall  may  cause 
Westvaco  to  defer  some  of  the  things  we 
need  to  do  to  enhance  further  our  competi- 
tive strength  and  affect  our  ability  to  main- 
tain the  same  level  of  employment  stability 
in  the  future  that  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide in  the  >>ast.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Im- 
plementation of  these  proposals  will  result 
In  a  loss  of  180.000  Jobs  In  the  paper  Indus- 
try over  a  five  year  period.  (36.000  Jobs  lost 
each  year). 

Since  I  live  and  work  in  Western  Ken- 
tucky. I  am  deeply  concerned  about  future 
industrial  development  In  our  area.  West- 
vaco contributes  considerably  to  the  local 
economy  aind  we  all  hope  that  In  the  future 
Westvaco  will  expand  their  operations. 
Slowing  any  expansion  plans  will  not  only 
affect  the  people  who  work  at  the  present 
mill  but  reach  Into  the  surrounding  counties 
where  we  purchase  our  wood  fiber.  The 
many  landowners  who  we  purchase  timber 
from  and  the  logging  crews  who  make  their 
living  by  selling  their  wood  production  to  us 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  any  negative 
moves  forced  on  Westvaco. 

In  recent  years,  the  climate  for  capital  In- 
vestment has  l>een  relatively  good  and  has 
allowed  our  industry  to  remain  healthy  and 
highly  competitive.  In  1984.  Westvaco  em- 
barked on  Its  latest  growth  program.  The 
new  $1.6  billion  capital  Improvement  pro- 
gram was  meuie  on  the  basis  that  the  tax 
credits  would  be  available.  The  removal  of 
the  ITC  at  this  point  would  be  unfair  be- 
cause In  prior  periods  of  tax  changes,  transi- 
tion rules  were  always  available  for  commit- 
ted projects. 

The  recapture  concept  is  unprecedented, 
retroactive  and  discriminatory.  The  recap- 
ture proposal  will  have  more  than  a  )1.2  bil- 
lion negative  impact  on  the  paper  industry, 
money  that  will  not  be  available  for  capital 
expenditure.  Additionally,  our  International 
competitors  have  stccelerated  recovery  and 
without  It  the  U.S.  paper  Industry  will  fall 
far  behind  our  major  competitors.  Canada 
and  Sweden. 

Our  industry  is  a  major  contributor  to  the 
nation's  tax  base,  and  Westvaco  has  paid  Its 
fair  shsire  of  taxes.  Over  the  past  four  years 
we  have  paid  over  $197  million  In  Federal 
taxes. 

What  Is  needed?  We  urge  you  to  consider 
the  following: 

( 1 )  EHlmlnatlon  of  recapture. 

(2)  Provide  for  a  capital  recovery  system 
that  approximates  the  current  combination 
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of  ACRS/ITC  or  expensing— If  a  new  capital 
recovery  system  Is  adopted,  provisions  for 
transition  should  be  made  for  those  who 
have  made  Investments  under  ITC. 

(3)  Preserve  the  current  method  of  com- 
puting the  foreign  tax  credit. 

(4)  Retain  the  current  deductibility  of 
timber  management,  maintenance,  and  car- 
rying costs  as  under  the  present  law. 

(5)  Retention  of  capital  gains  for  timber. 

Your  attention  to  everything  I  have  men- 
tioned in  this  letter  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. Understanding  our  concerns  and  con- 
veying thts  information  to  your  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  will  be 
appreciated.  Your  help  is  needed  by  all  of  us 
in  Kentucky.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your 
views  on  these  Issues. 

Sincerely. 

LowKLi.  P.  Haywood. 
Wood  Proctirrment  Manager. 
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AN  OUTSTANDING  CHOICE.  RUS- 
SELL A.  ROURKE.  AIR  FORCE 
SECRETARY-DESIGNATE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pentonal  pride  and 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  feature  story  on 
a  man  that  we  all  know.  Russell  A.  Rourke. 
who  has  been  selected  by  President  Reagan 
to  be  our  .Nation's  new  Secretary  of  the  .-^ir 
Force  within  the  next  few  weekii.  We  know 
Russ  in  his  present  role  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  lyegislative  .■\fTairn.  But 
many  of  us  recall  with  great  pleaHure  his 
earlier  service  on  the  Hill  dating  back  to 
1961  when  he  nerved  with  great  diNiinrtion 
as  administrative  assistant  for  our  former 
colleagues  John  Pillion,  Henry  Smith,  and 
Harold  Sawyer.  I  am  certain  that  we  would 
all  agree  that  the  President  has  made  an 
exceptional,  excellent  choice  in  Russ 
Rourke. 

One  of  the  most  respected  and  popular 
Washington  writers,  Jeremiah  O'Leary,  re- 
cently wrote  an  excellent  feature  story  on 
Russ  which  apprared  In  the  Octnber  14  edi- 
tion of  the  VV  anhiiiKtiin  Time*  1  am  delight- 
ed to  include  it  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

I  know  that  Rum  views  this  uppolntmrnt 
as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  as  one  of  tre- 
mendous challenge  In  what  we  know  as  an 
already  illustrious  career.  Rut.  there's  no 
question  he'll  meet  this  challenge  as  well. 
Congratulations  Rust. 

The  news  article  follow: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Time*.  Oct.  14. 
19851 

YotJTH  Who  Lied  To  Join  Up  at  16  Is  AP 

SlCRXTAKY-DCSIGNATC  AT  53 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Thirty-two  years  ago.  a  kid  named 
"Rusty"  Rourke  was  a  Marine  private  first 
class  who  cleared  latrines  at  the  Henderson 
Hall  Barracks  In  Arlington  when  he  was  not 
pulling  sentry  duty.  Next  month  he  will  be 
confirmed  as  secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in 
charge    of    600,000    uniformed    personnel, 


266.000  civilian  employees.  7.299  operational 
aircraft  and  136  air  bases. 

Russell  A.  Rourke.  53.  a  red-haired  half- 
Irish.  half-Swedish  New  Yorker  from  the 
Bronx,  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  day  in 
1947  when  he  lied  about  his  age  (he  was  15) 
to  Join  the  Navy  as  a  seaman  recruit.  Today 
he  is  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  legis- 
lative affairs  at  the  Pentagon,  awaiting  only 
the  standard  FBI  background  check  and 
Senate  confirmation  before  becoming  one  of 
the  three  service  secretaries. 

A  lifelong  conservative  and  Republican. 
Mr.  Rourke  has  had  a  roller-coaster  career 
since  he  got  his  true  age  straightened  out 
with  Uncle  Sam:  he  switched  to  the  Marine 
Corps  in  November  1953  and  t)ecame  an  offi- 
cer candidate  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Maiyland.  The  war  in  Korea 
was  over  by  the  time  he  got  there  as  a  lieu 
tentmt  and  radar  air  controller  stationed  at 
Pohang  for  a  year. 

He  left  active  duty  In  1956  to  attend 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  and 
Joined  a  reserve  unit.  Marine  Air  Control 
Squadron  24.  which  had  the  Interesting  dis- 
tinction of  training  on  the  grounds  of  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital. 

"It  was  never  dull  up  there  on  the  hill," 
said  Mr.  Rourke.  "We  used  to  drill  on  a 
parking  lot  next  to  one  of  the  locked  wards 
to  the  vast  enjoyment  of  the  Inmates.  There 
must  have  been  some  ex-Marines  In  there  as 
patients  t>ecause  they  were  always  yelling  at 
us  to  get  In  step  " 

On  one  occasion  in  the  early  'dOs.  he  re- 
called, the  St  Elizabeth  Marines  '  had  to 
deploy  guards  and  call  In  the  police  when 
their  radar  dome  was  subjected  to  a  t>ow- 
and-arrow  attack  by  unseen  neighborhood 
youths  who  may  have  thought  the  radar 
was  playing  hob  with  their  television  sets. 

As  a  young  Washington  lawyer  in  a  large 
firm.  Mr.  Rourke  found  himself  mired  in 
routine  paperwork  and  rarely  In  a  court- 
room and  in  1961  begsui  a  new  career  that 
lasted  for  20  years  as  an  administrative  as- 
sistant to  several  Republican  memt>ers  of 
Congress  from  the  Buffalo.  N.Y..  area.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  late  Rep.  John  R.  Pil- 
lion, an  old-school  politico  who  ran  his 
office  like  a  first  sergeant  and  took  a  dim 
view  of  anyone  who  thought  Sunday  was  a 
day  of  rest. 

"That  wasn't  the  best  move  I  ever  made," 
said  Mr  Rourke.  "Mr.  Pillion  was  the  floor 
manager  for  Congressman  WlUlai  Miller 
on  the  1964  Republican  presidential  ticket 
of  Goldwater-MUler  when  they  were 
swamped  by  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hut)ert 
Humphrey.  Mr  PUllon  was  defeated  in  the 
Democratic  landslide." 

Bill  Miller,  the  vice  presidential  candidate 
hardly  anybody  can  name,  helped  Mr. 
Rourke  switch  over  to  a  new  post  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  moderately  con8er\-a- 
tlve  Rep  Henry  P.  Smith  III  of  North  Tona 
wanda.  NY.  When  Mr.  Smith  retired  In 
1974.  Mr.  Rourke  ran  for  his  seat,  endorsed 
by  both  the  Republican  and  Conservative 
parties.  He  lost  the  election  In  the  solidly 
Republican  36th  district  in  the  backlash  of 
President  Nixon's  resignation  and  the  Wa- 
tergate scandal. 

But  Mr  Rourke  rose  Phoenix-like  from 
the  ashes  and  became  deputy  to  President 
OeraJd  R  Fords  counselor  John  O.  Marsh 
Jr..  now  secretary  of  the  Army.  When  Mr. 
Ford  lost  the  presldenttpl  election  to  Jimmy 
Carter  In  1976.  Mr  Rourke  returned  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  as  administrative  assistant  to  Rep. 
Harold  Sawyer,  a  Republican  from  Dear- 
bom.  Mich.  After  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's   victory    In    1980,    Mr.    Rourke    was 
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chosen  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W 
Welnt>erger  as  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
for  legislative  affairs. 

Mr.  Rourke  said  he  sees  nothing  remarka- 
ble about  the  meteoric  series  of  ups  and 
downs  in  his  life.  Having  been  a  Marine 
Corps  private,  he  was  not  surprised  to  reach 
the  reserve  rank  of  colonel  from  which  he 
has  now  retired  He  said  his  long  service  at 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  with  Its  ever- 
changing  meml>ershlp.  taught  him  about 
the  Impermanence  of  power  In  a  political 
democracy. 

He  also  learned.  In  the  pr(3cess  of  being 
made  an  honorary  citizen  of  Texas,  that  life 
is  not  dull  at  the  Capitol.  This  was  arranged 
by  former  Sen.  John  H.  Tower  after  Mr 
Rourke  overpowered  a  man  who  tried  to  as- 
sault a  Defense  Department  nominee  during 
a  confirmation  hearing  In  1982. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  Reagan  t«nn.  Mr. 
Rourke  was  ready  to  leave  the  Defense  De- 
pau-tment  to  enter  private  enterprise  but  Mr. 
Weinberger  asked  him  to  stay  on  for  possi- 
ble promotion  It  came  when  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Verne  Orr  notified  Mr.  Weinberger 
that  he  Intended  to  retire  for  personal  rea- 
sons. Mr.  Rourke  got  the  nomination  next 
month. 

Because  he  knows  by  name  and  face  every 
member  of  the  Senate  and  House  from  his 
legislative  liaison  duties.  Mr.  Rourke  antici- 
pates no  problem  In  being  confirmed.  He 
has  no  known  enemies  or  opp>osltion  Ln 
either  House  of  Congress  and  has  an  easy 
relationship  with  nearly  everyone  si  the 
Capitol  based  on  his  knowledge  of  how  Con- 
gress works  and  his  own  reputation  for 
candor  and  wit. 

He  could  probably  make  a  lot  more  money 
on  the  outside.  Mr.  Rourke  says  the  new  Job 
amounts  to  a  $2,000  raise  to  $75,000  a  year, 
but  an  Invitingly  new  set  of  challenges. 

Verne  Orr  knows  every  square  foot  of  the 
104  American  air  bases  In  the  U.S..  the  32 
foreign  air  bases  and  the  more  than  2.000 
minor  instaUatlons."  he  said.  "I  have  a  lot  of 
ground  to  cover  to  catch  up." 
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werviceH  paid  for  more  than  half  of  the  cost 
of  the  church. 

With  the  national  merger  of  the  Method- 
ist F:piiwopal  Church  and  the  Kvangehcal 
Inited  Brethren  (  hurch  in  1970,  Rev. 
l/eRoy  Klohr  »a«  appointed  pastor  of  the 
(  alvarv  Charge  which  mrluded  the  .\lden 
congregation  The  Alden  and  Wanamie  con- 
gregations merged  in  197S  U)  form  the 
present  Newport  I  nited  Methodist  Church, 
which  is  currently  served  by  Rev.  Roger  C. 
Yoder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  religious  faith  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of 
our  Nation,  and  the  lOO-year  history  of  the 
Newport  In  lied  Methodist  (hurch  is  testa 
ment  to  the  continuing  importance  religion 
has  in  the  lives  of  .Americans. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  NEWPORT 
UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORSK] 

or  PD«NSY1.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28.  1985 

Mr  KA.NJORSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
plea.Hure  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  cen- 
unnial  of  the  Newptirt  Inited  Methodist 
<  hurrh  It  in  an  honor  to  share  with  my 
.  nllcaifuf.  the  history  of  this  Tine  church. 

The  oriifins  of  the  Newport  Inited  Meth- 
i.(ii>.t  (  hurrh  date  bark  to  a  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober IHK.').  when  a  group  of  worshippers 
met  in  a  srh(M>l  in  .Mden  a."  Methodists  It 
wa."  not  until  the  following  year  that  the 
congregation  had  the  services  of  a  pastor. 
Rev.  (ieorge  (.reenfield  The  original  char- 
ter lists  William  Keese.  Thomas  Turner. 
William  Netherton.  M  H  Kine  and  Thomas 
Ky  ran  nn  the  Tirst  trustees 

The  First  Methodist  Kpisropal  (hurrh  of 
.\lden  was  incorporated  or  September  26. 
1H89.  and  in  1H9(i  three  members  of  the 
foniffegalion  were  able  to  obtain  a  land 
Kranl  on  which  to  erect  a  church.  The 
(hurrh  vih.«  dedicated  on  June  29,  1H90.  and 
conlnbulion-  from  the   I   day   of  dediration 


NATURAL  GAS  DECONTROL 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHrSFTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28,  1985 
Mr  MARKK.V  Mr  Speaker  the  issue  of 
natural  ga*  decontrol  has  been  debated  reg- 
ularly h>  this  body  and  it>  committees  One 
feature  of  that  debate  has  been  a  regular 
discussion  about  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  I  se  Art  of  197*  »hirh  puU 
limit*  on  the  use  of  natural  ga> 

Nov*  that  signiTirant  p<irtions  of  new  gas 
is  decontrolled,  we  are  seeing  how  the  n.ar- 
ketplace  resp«mds.  However,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  controls  on  old  ga*  remain, 
and  I  strongly  believe  that  these  controls 
should  not  be  lifted  or  else  the  consumer 
will  pav  dearly  But  another  portion  of  the 
controls  which  have  not  been  lifted  yet  are 
the  restrictions  put  in  place  by  the  Fuel 
I'se  Act. 

There  should  be  some  discussion  on  this 
proposal.  My  mind  is  not  made  up  on  how 
the  consumer  would  beneOt  if  these  restric- 
tions are  lifted.  But.  in  order  to  advance 
the  discussion  on  this  nubject.  I  offer  to  my 
colleagues  a  summary  of  a  recent  study, 
■Regulatory  RestraInU  on  .Natural  Gas  L'se: 
The  Logir  is  Lacking"  by  Ted  R  Miller  and 
(  harles  F  Stone.  This  research  paper,  pub- 
lished by  the  I  rban  Institute,  reviews  the 
effect  of  this  act  on  consumers,  interna- 
tional trade  and  the  environment  1  invite 
my  colleagues  to  make  use  of  its  analysis 
in  our  continuing  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

ExeCUTIVl  St:MMARY 

The  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fue)  Use 
Act  (FUA)  of  1978  prohlblU  electric  power- 
plants  and  major  industrial  fuel-burning  In- 
stallations from  using  natural  gas  and  oU  as 
fuels  In  newly-built  facilities,  ThU  paper 
provides  an  assessment  of  the  logical  foun- 
dation of  FUA  In  a  n'umber  of  areas  and 
finds  It  lacking  In  every  respect  Thus.  FUA 
appears  to  tie  an  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some regulation.  Its  repeal  would  further 
the  regulatory  relief  objectives  of  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program 

FUA  was  passed  to  deal  with  an  energy 
■  crisis  ■  and  fears  that  the  US  was  rapidly 
exhausting  domestic  supplies  of  natural  gas 
However,  events  since  1978  have  shown  that 
decontrol    of   wellhead    natural    gas    prices 
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alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  nslursii  gas  for  the 
next  several  decades  FUA  prohibitions,  to- 
gether with  Lncremenlal  pricing'  provi- 
sions of  the  Natural  O&s  Policy  Act  that 
impose  higher  natural  gas  prices  on  certain 
industrial  users,  have  impacts  in  several 
areas. 

IMPACT  ON  ECONOMIC  ErFICIENCT 

Natural  gas  appears  to  be  competitive 
with  coal  m  many  situations  where  its  use  is 
prohibited  by  FT.' A  Besides  electric  power- 
plants,  the  main  mdustnes  affected  are  food 
processing,  paper,  chemic&ls,  and  primary 
metals  Although  firms  may  be  able  to  get 
an  exemption  from  FUA  prohibitions,  the 
procfss  IS  cosily  and  time-consuming,  the 
oiit<"ome  IS  unrertAln,  and  many  may  be  un- 
aware of  the  exemption  process  Thus.  FUA 
prohibitions  discourage  the  use  of  gas-fired 
faculties  even  when  they  are  economically 
Justmed. 

Where  firms  instaU  coal-fired  capacity  as 
a  second-best  choice,  production  costs  and 
prices  faced  by  consumers  are  higher  than 
they  would  be  if  FUA  and  Incremental  pric- 
ing were  repealed.  The  very  long  lead  times 
required  to  bring  coal-fired  capacity  on  line 
compared  to  gas  expcsr  firms  to  uncertainty 
about  future  demand  that  raises  costs  and 
risks.  Also,  coal-fired  capacity  requires  & 
larger  capltaJ  Investment  \r.  an  economy 
where  large  federal  budget  deficits  drain  a 
large  supply  of  available  savings  While 
firms  forego  Investment  ir.  new  capacity 
that  they  would  otherwise  malte  ronsumers 
must  either  forego  consumption  or  the 
country  must  Increase  Its  Imports  of  elec- 
tricity and  energy-Intensive  industrial 
goods.  This  Is  hardly  a  desirable  outcome  In 
an  economy  already  facing  severe  balance  of 
payments  problems. 

Estimates  of  the  costs  of  FUA  prohibi- 
tions developed  by  The  Urban  Institute 
using  the  American  Gas  Association's  Total 
Energy  Resource  Analysis  iTERA)  system 
of  computer  simulation  models  show  that 
repealing  FUA  would  increase  annual  natu- 
ral gas  consumption  by  2.6  quadrillion  BTUs 
by  the  yt&i  2000  and  reduce  the  annual  cost 
of  producing  electricity  and  energy-inten- 
sive Industrial  goods  by  $1.65  billion  (meas- 
ured In  constant  1985  doUars).  The  present 
value  of  the  savings  between  1986  and  2000 
would  t>e  about  $5  billion.  The  exact  magni- 
tudes of  these  estimates  are  less  important 
than  the  fact  that  FUA  is  now  adding  to 
economic  inefficiency  rather  than  reducing 
it  as  was  originally  intended. 

IMPACT  ON  CONStJMmS 

Repeal  of  FUA  almost  certainly  will  In- 
crease the  demand  for  natural  gas  and  put 
upward  pressure  on  wellhead  gas  prices,  but 
:t  may  not  result  In  higher  prices  at  the 
burner  lip.  This  is  because  greater  Industri- 
al demarid  would  allow  pipelines  w  make 
greater  'use  of  their  existing  capacity  and 
lower  average  transmission  and  distribution 
costs.  Estimates  baseci  or  the  TERA  simula- 
tions suggest  that  these  savings  will  t>e  large 
enough  to  offset  any  increase  m  pipeline  ac- 
quisition costs.  Repeal  of  Incremental  pric- 
ing would  further  encourage  industrial 
demand  and  lower  average  pipeline  costs 

Even  If  delivered  gas  prices  rise  as  the 
result  of  repealing  FUA  and  Incremental 
pricing,  the  overall  Impact  on  consumers 
need  not  be  adverse  Higher  prices  to  resi- 
dential customers  will  be  offset  by  lower 
prices  for  electricity  and  Industrial  product* 
where  lower  production  costs  and  reduced 
Investment  risks  are  achieved  by  substitut- 
ing gas  for  coal.  In  the  aggregate,  consum- 
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ers  wUl  gain  from  repeal  since  the  whole 
market  basket  of  goods  they  consume  will 
be  produced  more  efficiently.  Furthermore, 
since  households  that  heat  with  natural  gas 
also  generally  have  substantial  electric  bills, 
they  win  share  in  the  gains. 

IMrACT  ON  tniBAN  AREAS 

Coal-fired  facilities  require  about  three 
times  as  much  land  as  equivalent  gas-fired 
facilities  and  urban  land  is  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive; natural  gas  prices  are  lower  in 
urban  areas  served  by  well-developed  pipe- 
line facilities  than  in  rural  areas;  and  it  Is 
much  easier  to  meet  strict  environmental 
standeirds  in  urban  areas  with  gas  rather 
than  coal.  Thus.  FUA  prohibitions  on  using 
gas  encourage  firms  to  locate  In  rural  rather 
than  urban  areas. 

REGIONAL  IMPACTS 

The  relative  costs  of  gas  and  coal  differ 
considerably  between  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Consequently.  FUA  and  Incremental 
pricing  create  artificial  economic  advan- 
tages that  cause  the  Mountain  and  West 
South  Central  regions,  which  already  are 
the  nation's  fastest-growing  regions,  to  grow 
at  the  expense  of  other  regions. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 

Natural  gas  bums  much  more  cleanly 
than  coal,  even  when  the  coal  is  burnt d 
using  sophisticated  emission  controls.  The 
TERA  simulations,  when  combined  with 
emissions  data.  Indicate  that  by  the  year 
2000.  FVA  annually  will  result  In  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  sulphur  dioxide  emissions, 
or  over  2  billion  pounds;  add  600  million 
pounds  of  nitrogen  oxides  (NOX)  emissions, 
a  1.5-percent  Increase;  and  generate  over  100 
billion  pounds  of  extra  sludge  and  ash  that 
require  disposal.  Based  on  the  best  available 
estimates  of  the  economic  costs  of  air  pollu- 
tion. FUA  is  likely  to  result  In  over  $7  bil- 
lion dollars  In  environmental  damages  be 
tween  1986  and  2000.  Additional  TERA  runs 
show  that  a  stricter  interpretation  of  FUA 
would  roughly  double  these  Impacts.  By  dis- 
couraging natural  gas  use.  incremental  pric- 
ing would  have  a  similar  effect  of  unknown 
size. 

Technological  breakthroughs  may  well 
permit  the  construction  of  clean  coal-burn- 
ing capacity  within  30  or  40  years.  From  an 
environmental  viewpoint,  the  most  sensible 
approach  would  be  to  build  gas-bumlng  ca- 
pacity almost  exclusively  until  affordable 
technology  t>ecomes  available  for  burning 
coal  cleanly.  The  great  irony  of  FUA  is  that 
It  Imposes  exactly  the  opposite  restriction. 

THE  LOGIC  or  rVA  AND  INCREMENTAL  PRICING 

The  logic  of  FUA  and  incremental  pricing 
have  been  assessed  from  any  directions  and 
found  wanting.  These  legislatively-mandat- 
ed restrictions  on  natural  gas  demand  and 
pricing  create  economic  Inefficiency  and 
harm  international  competitiveness.  They 
offer  negligible  price  savings  for  consumers. 
They  create  incentives  against  urban  indus- 
trial location  at  a  time  when  public  policy 
supports  fighting  urban  decline.  They  artifi- 
cially sutwidlze  the  nation's  fastest  growing 
regions  at  the  expense  of  its  declining  re- 
gions. Finally,  they  create  unnecessary  and 
costly  environmental  pollution. 
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ALIEN  FARM  WORKERS  FEAR 
IMMIORATION  I^W  CHANGE 

HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERM.AN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28,  1985 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  during  our  consideration  of  immigra- 
tion reform,  we  have  heard  one  conNtant 
refrain  from  the  lobbyists  representim;  nic- 
ricultural  employers.  They  insist  that  imnii- 
gration  reform  le^slation  must  include 
special  provisions  designed  to  give  growers 
access  to  over  one-quarter  of  a  million  for- 
eign guestworkers.  These  claims  persist  in 
the  face  of  compellinn  •  iiit  ;,<  .  ,f  mmpant 
unemployment  amon^  \mirnan  farm- 
workers, and  leave  me  convinced  that  it  is 
a  particularly  vulnerable  worker  that  grow- 
ers seek,  one  that  does  not  enjoy  the  rights 
of  American  workers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing article  which  App^nred  on  page  1  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Tim«-  m  ((rtubtr  ;i2.  In  io 
uncertain  terms,  promment  growern  in 
California  take  issue  with  the  position  as- 
serted by  the  grower  lobbyists  we  hear 
from  here  in  Washington.  The  California 
growers  told  these  Imh  Angeles  Times  re- 
porters that  there  is  an  adequate  labor 
supply  in  California — more  than  an  ade- 
quate supply.  For  those  of  us  who  hate  to 
see  immigration  reform  stymied  by  the 
grower  lobbyists'  special  pleading,  the  evi- 
dence of  a  plentiful  agricultural  labor 
supply  is  of  great  interest 

I  would  also  point  out  the  poignant  state- 
ment from  the  undocumented  farmworker 
whom  the  legalization  component  of  immi- 
gration reform  is  desifoied  to  help.  He 
would  be  eligible  for  legalization  under 
H.R.  3080.  and  yet  he  says.  "There  isn't 
enough  work  now.  And  there  would  be 
much  less  work  for  us  *  *  *  with  the 
coming  of  the  brscero,  I  cannot  see  much 
future  for  my  children."  What  are  we  doing 
in  the  name  of  immigration  reform? 

The  article  follows: 

Alien  Farm  Workers  FYar  Immigration 

Law  Chamoc 

(By  Bob  Secter  and  Ronald  B  Taylor) 

GiLROY.  CA.— Salvador.  Maria  and  their 
children  have  picked  chllles,  tomatoes  and 
other  vegetables  here  and  In  the  Salinas 
Valley  for  10  years,  stooping  In  the  fertile 
fields  and  keeping  a  nervous  lookout  for  Im- 
migration agents  who  could  swoop  down  at 
any  time  and  ship  them  back  to  Mexico. 

On  a  typical  day  recently.  Salvador  and 
Maria  brought  home  140— barely  more  than 
$2  an  hour  and  far  t>elow  the  $3.35  mini- 
mum wage— for  eight  hours  of  harvesting 
chllles.  When  not  In  school,  their  children- 
Including  an  8-year-old  son  who  is  four 
years  from  the  legal  working  age — work 
beside  them  In  the  fields  despite  laws 
against  chUd  labor. 

But  Salvador  and  Maria,  both  In  the  coun- 
try Illegally,  are  In  no  position  to  Invoke  the 
niceties  of  American  labor  laws. 

Under  a  set  of  sweeping  changes  in  immi- 
gration laws  that  passed  the  Senate  last 
month  and  are  under  consideration  In  the 
House,  people  like  Salvador  and  Maria 
might  gain  a  chance  to  emerge  from  the  un- 
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derworld  of  the  undocumented  and  demand 
better  working  conditions. 

Instead  of  applauding,  however,  they  fear 
the  changes  could  usher  in  a  new  wave  of 
cheap  and  legal  foreign  labor  to  snatch  Jobs 
from  farm  workers  already  here- both  law 
fully  and  otherwise. 

"There  is  hardly  enough  work  for  us  In 
the  fields  now  because  there  are  too  ma"'. 
workers."  said  Salvador,  who  did  not  u  » 
to  give  his  last  name  because  of  his  llkHi.> 
status.  Maria  agreed:  "If  the  braceros  come, 
there  will  be  even  less  work  for  us."' 

Agricultural  Interests  are  pressing  Con 
gress  to  vastly  expand  their  power  to  legally 
import  ""guest  workers.""  primarily  from 
Mexico,  for  temporary  periods  to  harvest 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables.  That 
demand  has  elevated  the  guest-worker  issue 
to  a  pivot&l  role  this  year  In  Congress"  long 
rvinnlng  effort  to  overhaul  the  nation's  Im 
migration  laws. 

So  heated  has  the  battle  over  the  guest- 
worker  provision  become  that  It  threatens 
to  affect  the  outcome  on  the  entire  bill. 

The  Senate-passed  legislation,  while 
granting  amnesty  to  many  Illegal  aliens  like 
Salvador  and  Maria  who  have  been  In  the 
country  for  several  years,  would  also  make 
It  illegal  for  the  first  time  for  employers  to 
hire  undocumentec*  workers. 

PEAR  LABOR  SHORTAGE 

Growers  and  their  congressional  allies, 
chief  among  them  Republican  Sen.  Pete 
Wilson  of  California,  contend  that  such 
sanctions  would  quickly  dry  up  today's  labor 
glut  and  create  a  shortage  that— In  the  ab- 
sence of  guest  workers— would  leave  weath- 
er-sensitive crops  rotting  on  the  ground  and 
cripple  the  $23-billlon  perishable  produce 
Industry. 

Critics  of  the  guest-worker  nrogram,  on 
the  other  hand,  contend  that  the  clamor  for 
It  Is  rooted  more  In  greed  than  need.  Latino 
groups  and  labor  unions  say  unemployment 
In  most  of  the  nation's  produce -growing  re- 
gions Is  double  the  national  average  and 
that  the  Jobless  rate  In  California's  agricul- 
tural heartland  Is  even  worse.  Importing 
new  workers,  they  argue,  would  merely  keep 
those  already  here  from  demanding  better 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

Dolores  Huerta.  a  top  official  of  the 
United  Farm  Workers'  Union,  envisions  a 
"slave  system  for  labor.""  supported  by  a 
"giant  police  system  to  enforce  It  that  will 
affect  only  one  group  (Latinos)."' 

"Nonsense."  counters  Rep.  Dan  Lungren 
(R-Long  Beach),  a  leading  House  advocate 
of  a  guestworker  program.  "They  talk  as  If 
we  don't  already  have  a  large-scale  presence 
of  foreign  farm  labor." 

rOUR  IN  riVE  COULD  STAY 

Neither  side  has  conclusive  facts  at  Its  dis- 
posal, but  the  only  study  available,  done  In 
1983  by  the  State  Employment  Develop- 
ment Department  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Davis.  Indicates  that  four  sea- 
sonal farm  workers  In  five  could  prove  legal 
Immigration  status  and  remain  In  the  work 
force. 

And  In  a  further  blow  to  the  growers'  ar- 
gument that  Immigration  reform  could  dry 
up  their  supply  of  lat>or.  the  study  added: 
"Seasonality  and  oversupply  of  workers  .  .  . 
leaves  most  farm  worker  families  below  the 
poverty  level."  Both  sides'  bleak  visions  of 
the  future  grow  largely  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  Western  agriculture's  traditional 
reliance  on  foreign  workers  to  do  the  back- 
breaking  work  of  har\"estlng  produce. 

California  farmers  have  employed  foreign 
workers   ever   since   the   golden   spike   was 
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driven  in  1869.  inaugurating  transcontinen- 
tal rail  traffic  and  opening  Eastern  markets 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  The  first  wave  of  foreign 
hands  was  mostly  Chinese,  but  when  they 
struck  for  higher  wages,  growers  brought  in 
Japanese.  Filipinos  and  even  Arabs.  And 
always,  there  were  the  Mexicans. 

"OKIES"  JOIN  MILITARY 

During  the  Depression  years  of  the  1930s. 
Western  growers  turned  to  impoverished  do- 
mestic workers  driven  off  their  lands  in 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas  and  other  Southern 
stales.  But  when  the  Okies  "  left  the  fields 
to  join  the  military  in  World  War  II.  Wash- 
ington arranged  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  send  replacements. 

It  was  the  start  of  the  controversial  pro- 
gram nicknamed  bracero.  which  grew  from 
a  few  thousand  participants  in  the  early 
years  to  about  400.000  annually  by  the  time 
it  was  terminated  by  the  United  States  in 
1964  amid  widespread  complaints  that  em- 
ployers were  exploiting  their  foreign  farm- 
hands and  forcing  them  to  live  in  squalor. 

The  bracero  experience  casts  a  long 
shadow  over  today"s  guest  worker  debate. 
Labor  Department  studies  showed  that  even 
though  program  rules  set  the  prevailing 
wage  for  braceros.  their  large-scale  presence 
depressed  wages  for  all  seasonal  farm  work- 
ers, both  domestic  and  foreign.  And  many  of 
those  brought  in  legally  on  a  temporary 
basis  stayed  on  illegally  when  the  work  was 
done,  or  slipped  back  across  the  border  after 
they  were  sent  home.  Fewer  than  5  million 
braceros  entered  the  United  States  during 
the  life  of  the  program,  but  5.6  million  ille- 
gal aliens  were  detained  by  immigration 
agents  over  the  same  time  span. 

SHORTAGE  PREDICTED 

When  the  bracero  program  ended.  West- 
ern farmers  predicted  a  shortage  of  domes- 
tic farm  \ahoT  and  said  their  efforts  to  lure 
local  residents  into  the  fields  at  harvest 
time  had  fallen  flat.  Merced  County  tomato 
growers  claimed  they  would  be  forced  to 
halve  the  acreage  they  planted.  A  spokes- 
man for  fruit  growers  said  the  industry 
would  move  to  Mexico  because  of  lower 
labor  costs  there. 

Despite  the  ominous  predictions,  the  in- 
dustry thrived,  though  it  never  kicked  its 
dependence  on  foreign  labor.  Large  numbers 
of  undocumented  workers  continued  to  sup- 
plement the  migrant  work  force. 

Today,  as  in  the  1960s,  many  growers 
insist  that  anything  that  would  disrupt 
their  access  to  foreign  workers— such  as 
sanctions  imposing  hefty  fines  on  the  grow- 
ers for  hiring  iKem— would  have  serious  re- 
percussions for  agriculture  in  the  West, 
where  perishable  crops  ripen  with  the 
whims  of  the  weather  and  spoil  if  not  picked 
quickly. 

"There  is  a  functioning  network  in  place 
that  provides  employees  where  and  when 
they  are  needed— which  is  the  bottom  line 
in  perishable  agriculture."  Michael  V.  Dur- 
ando.  president  of  the  California  Grape  & 
Tree  Fruit  League,  recently  told  a  House  Ju- 
diciary subcommittee.  "...  Our  members" 
worst  fear  is  that,  with  an  inflexible  system, 
we  could  end  up  with  an  emergency  and  no 
way  to  respond.  In  that  case,  a  farmer 
would  have  one  of  two  choices:  break  the 
law  (and  hire  illegal  aliens)  or  lose  his 
crop."' 

Growers  are  not  unanimous  in  that  view. 
Milas  Russell,  president  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  Vegetable  Growers  Assn..  said  that 
there  is  "an  abundance  of  labor""  in  the 
valley,  whose  proximity  to  Mexico  enables 
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growers  to  reach  across  the  border  for  thou- 
sands of  aliens  who  hold  "green  cards'  enti- 
tling them  to  work  in  the  United  States. 
Similarly.  Richard  Thornton,  former  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Growers  &  Shippers 
Assn.  in  the  Salinas  Valley,  said  high  wages 
paid  in  California  guarantee  an  adequate 
labor  supply. 

But  this  view  is  a  minority.  The  dominant 
growers  succeeded  in  attaching  to  the 
Senate-passed  immigration  reform  bill  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  Sen.  Wilson  to  let 
them  import  up  to  350.000  guest  workers  na- 
tionally at  a  time  for  at  least  the  next  three 
years  if  Atty.  Gen.  Edwin  Meese  III  certifies 
that  domestic  labor  supplies  were  inad- 
equate to  harvest  perishable  crops. 

The  Reagan  Administration  for  the  first 
time  has  endorsed  the  guest-worker  concept, 
sketching  out  a  program  that  would  open 
the  borders  to  foreign  workers  for  years  or 
even  decades.  A  key  figure  in  reaching  that 
decision  was  John  R.  Norton,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Growers  Assn.  who 
became  deputy  secretary  of  agriculture  ear- 
lier this  year. 

CITES  UNCERTAINTIES 

Norton,  whose  firm,  J.R.  Norton  Co..  has 
been  charged  by  the  California  Agricultural 
Labor  Relations  Board  with  more  than  100 
farm  labor  law  violations  since  1975.  insists 
that  farmers  need  a  standby  guest-worker 
program  because  of  the  uncertainties  raised 
by  immigration  reform. 

"It  is  an  insurance  policy."  he  said  in  an 
interview.  "We  can't  say  to  what  extent  the 
(program)  would  have  to  be  used  because 
.  .  .  you  don't  know  exactly  the  conse- 
quences of  the  law.  We're  not  asking  for 
labor  it  it's  not  needed." 

Farm  labor  advocates  think  that  farmers 
would  make  plenty  of  use  of  the  program, 
especially  with  a  sympathetic  attorney  gen- 
eral likely  to  let  the  program  go  ahead. 

"One  of  the  goals  of  immigration  reform 
is  to  stop  displacement  of  American  workers 
from  their  jobs,  and  here  in  the  immigra- 
tion bill  were  totally  undercutting  the 
intent  of  that  reform  with  proposals  to 
bring  in  more  foreigners."'  argued  Rep. 
Howard  L.  Berman  (D-Panorama  City),  a 
one-time  farm  union  lawyer. 

"Guest  workers  are  less  contentious  and 
more  malleable  because  they  know  they 
want  to  come  back  next  year. "  Berman  said. 
"Foreign  workers  are  less  likely  to  unionize 
and  less  likely  to  file  grievances  or  law- 
suits."' 

The  prospect  of  competition  from  guest 
workers  for  scarce  jobs  htis  raised  alarms 
throughout  the  migrant  community  in  Cali- 
fornia. Inter\'lews  with  two  dozen  workers  In 
five  key  agricultural  counties  found  thai 
virtually  all  of  them,  those  in  the  countr\ 
both  legally  and  Illegally,  complained  that 
wages  were  already  depressed,  labor  con- 
tractors were  exploiting  them  and  laws  gov- 
erning housing,  sanitation  and  other  work- 
ing conditions  were  rarely  enforced. 

"For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  lettuce  cut- 
ters are  begging  for  work."  said  Mario  Bus- 
tamente.  37.  a  green-card  holder  and  former 
United  Farm  Workers  official. 

WHAT  WOULD  WE  DO?" 

An  illegal  alien  who  declined  to  give  his 
name  acknowledged  that  a  new  guest- 
worker  program  "may  be  of  help  to  those 
people  from  Mexico.  But  what  would  we 
do?" 

The  man.  a  father  of  five  who  looks  like  a 
short,  stout  version  of  Anthony  Qulnn,  set- 
tled in  the  Salinas  Valley  In  1981  after  shut- 
tling back  and  forth  to  Tijuana  for  a  dozen 
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years.  That  means  he  has  lived  in  the 
United  States  continuously  long  enough  to 
qualify  for  legal  status  under  the  immigra- 
tion reform  bill  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Conunittee— although  not  long  enough 
under  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

The  family  is  living  in  a  ramshackle  house 
without  water  or  toilet  in  a  labor  camp  pro- 
vided by  the  grower.  On  one  recent  day,  the 
man  and  his  wife  earned  $30  for  eight  hours 
of  chili  picking— less  than  $2  an  hour. 

"There  isn't  enough  work  now."  he  com- 
plained. "And  there  would  be  much  less 
work  for  us.  .  .  .  With  the  coming  of  the 
bracero.  I  cannot  see  much  future  for  my 
children." 


MEDICARE  AND  THE  PATIENTS' 
RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J   SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28,  1985 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  toda>  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  will  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  Medicare  patients 
are  entitled  to  accurate  and  limel>  infor- 
mation about  their  Medicare  hospital  bene- 
nts.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  221  as- 
sures that  all  hospitals  pariicipatmfr  in  the 
Medicare  Profrram  will  volunlanl*  repro- 
ducf  and  distribute  a  slalemenl  of  Medi- 
cart  patients  beneTits  and  rights  to  all 
Medicare  benefinaries  upon  admission  and 
to  their  families  or  guardians.  up*)n  re- 
quest. This  staiemenl.  to  be  written  by 
senior  citizen  groups,  the  hospital  indusir* 
physicians,  and  nurses,  within  a  V»li-da> 
period,  would  be  a  concise,  understandable 
statement  of  Medicare  patients  rights,  in- 
cluding the  names  and  numbers  of  local 
agencies  thai  aid  senior  citizens 

In  an  effort  to  contain  spending  Medi 
care  has  changed  its  method  of  pa.Mng  fiT 
medical  care  Instead  of  paMng  for  each 
test,  each  da,»  in  ihe  hospital  and  each 
drug.  .Medicare  pa>»  a  preset  price  based  on 
the  patient's  diagnosis  .Ailments  are  classi- 
fied into  46.S  diagnosis-related  groups,  or 
DRG's.  The  system,  called  prospects e  pay- 
ment, is  a  revolution  in  the  Medicare  pay- 
ment system. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  rising  cost  of 
health  care  in  this  countr>  In  1982,  the 
l-ederal  (.overnment  spent  J41.S  billion  on 
Ihe  Medicare  Program  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  DRd  s  the  number  of  days  of  hospi- 
talization has  decreased  from  9.5  to  7.3 
days  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  Medi- 
care has  slowed  Thi--  has  been  achieved, 
however,  without  arieguate  safeguards  for 
the  care  that  patients  may  be  receiving. 

I  nder  the  prospective  payment  system 
[PPSj.  hospitals  that  spend  less  than  the 
fixed  fee  can  keep  the  profits,  and  those 
that  spend  more  mjst  absorb  the  losses. 
The  result  has  been  that  under  PPS.  hospi- 
tals are  discharging  patients  earlier,  per- 
forming fewer  inpatient  tests,  and  shifting 
some  surgery  to  outpatient  centers.  More 
patients  are  using  home  health  care  and 
home-delivered  meals. 
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While  these  rhangres  are  not  intrinsically 
risky  for  the  patient,  there  is  a  critical 
issue  of  concern.  The  risk  is  that  Medicare 
patients  who  are  not  familiar  with  I)K(i'h 
may  face  premature  release  from  hospitals 
and  encounter  problems  in  securing  com- 
munity based  care.  The  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(AARFj  Vita  Ostrander  testified  recently 
that.  "The  DRG  system  creates  the  econom- 
ic incentive  to  skimp  on  quality  care.  The 
result  is  that  patients  are  beinK  released 
'quicker  and  sicker'  and  often  without 
iirMfwr  Tollowup  care." 

!  hi^  concern  has  been  echoed  in  my  own 
State  of  Maine.  Th.-r.-  I  efjal  Services  for 
the  Elderly  handli  -  nutm-rous  appeals  for 
Mediran  puMtd!^  i  mu  linking  example  is 
that  of  i  ititin  III  ht-  .iiihties  who  fell  and 
fra<:  ir-'i  his  hip.  His  admission  diagnosis 
inrluil.<t  ivspiratorv  infection,  dehydration, 
incontinence  inrl  history  of  stroke.  He  was 
admitted  to  iht'  huipital  on  April  24  and 
given  notice  that  his  Medicare  coverage 
would  end  .May  10.  Feeling  quite  ill,  howev- 
er, this  patient  stayed  on  in  the  hospital,  at 
his  own  pxpense,  until  he  died  on  May  27. 
Hi.s  tlauKhter  received  notiHcation.  from 
the  FK<J.  uf  the  date  on  which  her  father's 
coverage  would  end.  and  of  the  right  to 
ipp«'<i!  However,  this  conHrmation  letter 
irri  ..,1  July  19,  over  7  weeks  after  the 
death  uf  her  father. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  case*  demon- 
strating thai  with  the  DRG's,  which  limit 
the  lenifth  iif  hospital  stay  and  the  cost  of 
treatment  on  the  basis  of  a  particular  ill- 
ness, the  Medicare  patient  is  faced  with  a 
system  of  health  care  which  is  new  and  en- 
tirely alien.  Moreover,  Medicare  benefici- 
aries have  not  always  had  their  questions 
regarding  their  rights  and  responsibilities 
clearly  and  accurately  answered  during 
their  p<Tinfl  of  hospitalization. 

In  r. ,  .urnition  of  those  who  have  been 
denied  adequate  Medicare  coverage, 
.Maine's  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
M  iin.-  Hospital  Association  have  formed  a 
.i^K  iirce  called  LAMP.  Legal  Assistance 
fur  .Medicare  Patients.  This  task  force  in- 
cludes representatives  from  the  Profession- 
al Review  Organization  [PRO],  hospitals, 
area  agencies  on  aging,  legal  services,  and 
other  interested  groups.  Initially  LAMP 
was  formed  in  order  to  develop  an  im- 
proved communication  of  rights  under  the 
new  system  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
They  have  now  written  a  brochure  which 
outlines  in  clear  language  the  Medicare 
Prospective  Payment  System,  the  appeal 
system  and  where  local  assistance  can  be 
sought. 

I  am  proud  of  such  efforts  in  Maine: 
however,  this  is  a  national  problem.  All 
.Medicare  patients  are  entitled  to  accurate 
information  about  the  DR(i  system  and 
their  rights  as  patients.  For  example,  each 
patient  admitted  to  a  hospital  or  similar  fa- 
cility has  several  rights,  as  assured  by 
Social  Security,  including:  First,  the  right 
to  be  fully  informed  prior  to  or  at  the  time 
of  admission  and  during  the  hospital  stay, 
of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  pa- 
tients: two,  the  right  to  be  fully  informed, 
by  a  physician,  of  one's  medical  condition. 


and  afforded  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  planning  for  medical  treatment  and  to 
refuse  to  participate  in  experimental  re- 
search; third,  the  right  to  be  transferred  or 
discharged  only  for  medical  reasons,  or  for 
the  individual's  welfare  or  that  of  other  pa- 
tients; and  fourth,  the  right  to  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted,  throughout  the  period  of 
stay,  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  patient  and 
citizen,  and  to  this  end  to  voice  grievances. 
Such  education  is  essential  if  older  per- 
sons are  to  be  spared  the  shock  of  unantici- 
pated early  discharges.  Information  is  also 
critical  to  the  patients'  ability  to  assert  the 
right  to  a  longer  hospital  stay  or  to  an 
appeal  when  it  is  felt  that  a  poor  judgment 
has  been  made. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  221  ad- 
dresses these  needs.  My  colleague  Senator 
Proxmire,  introduced  a  similar  bill. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  58,  on  July 
.')1,  1985.  I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
today  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  can 
no  longer  deny  the  right  of  the  Medicare 
patient  to  be  an  active  participant  in  his  or 
her  health  care. 

Following  is  the  complete  text  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  221: 

H  Con.  Res  221 
Concurrent  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  Medicare  patients 
are  entitled  to  accurate  and  timely  infor- 
mation regarding  their  Medicare  l)eneflts 

Whereas  thirty  million  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Americans  rely  upon  the  Medicare 
Program  for  essential  health  care; 

Whereas  the  new  prospective  payment 
system  for  hospitals  has  resulted  in  unin- 
tended confusion  among  Medicare  benefici- 
aries regarding  their  entitlement  to  hospi- 
talization; 

Whereas  Medicare  beneficiaries  have  not 
always  had  their  questions  regarding  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  clearly  and  accu- 
rately answered  during  their  period  of  hos- 
pitalization; 

Whereas  the  Congress  believes  that  the 
Medicare  Program,  senior  citizen  groups, 
the  hospital  industry,  physicians,  and 
nurses  should  work  together  to  resolve  this 
problem  cooperatively:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  on  this,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Medicare  Program,  the  Congress  reaf- 
firms its  strong  support  for  that  program 
and  for  the  right  of  all  Medicare  benefici- 
aries to  receive  accurate  and  timely  infor- 
mation regarding  their  Medicare  l>eneflts 
during  a  period  of  hospitalization; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  Immediately  endeavor  to 
convene  a  working  group  of  representatives 
from  senior  citizen  groups,  the  hospital  In- 
dustry, physicians,  and  nurses  to  draft, 
within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  concurrent  resolution,  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  rights  and  resporwlbllltles  of 
Medicare  patients; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  transmit  copies  of  such 
statement  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
all  hospitals  and  physicians  participating  in 
the  Medicare  Program  and  shall  provide  ad- 
ditional copies  upon  request;  and 

(4)  all  hospitals  participating  In  the  Medi- 
care Program  should  voluntarily  reproduce 
and  distribute  such  statement  to  all  Medi- 
care l>eneflclarles  upon  their  admission  to 


such  hospitals  and  to  their  families  upon  re- 
quest. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  trans 
mlt  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv 
Ices. 


ST.  MARY'S  OF  CZESTOCHOWA 


HON.  PAUL  E.  KANJORKSI 

OF  PENNSYLVANM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  m> 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  th*-  Housp  of  Representatives 
the  75th  anniwr-nr*  of  SHint  Mary's  of 
Czestochowa  I'arch  in  Swoyersville,  PA.  I 
am  honored  to  share  with  you  today  the 
history  of  this  fine  church. 

Father  B.  Raranowski  organized  the  first 
meeting  for  the  establishment  of  St.  Mary's 
of  Czestochowa  Parish  in  1909.  The  first 
church  was  completed  in  July  I9I0.  and 
Rev.  Alexander  Kowalczyk  ser>ed  as  the 
first  pastor. 

Several  parishioners  and  organizations 
contributed  funds  to  purchase  the  church 
hall  in  1916,  and  the  present  church  was 
completed  in  1925  under  the  guidance  of 
Rev.  Clement  Drapiewski.  Reverend  Dra- 
piewski  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Buda.  and  Rev.  Anthony  G.  Levankowski. 
The  current  pastor.  Rev.  Edward  V.  Soko- 
lowski.  has  served  the  parish  since  1967. 

St.  .Mary's  has  undergone  many  improve- 
ments over  the  years,  including  the  instal- 
lation of  an  elevator  to  provide  access  to 
the  elderly  and  handicapped,  a  new  nursing 
room,  a  new  rectory,  and  a  new  kitchen. 
The  congregation  has  grown  to  approxi- 
mately 600  families. 

Religious  faith  has  played  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  our  .Nation,  and 
the  75-year  history  of  St.  Mary's  of  Czesto- 
chowa is  testament  to  the  continuing  im- 
portance religion  has  in  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  com- 
mend this  fine  church  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


TRASH  IN  SPACE  AND  THE 
ARMS  RACF 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

_f  WIScoNSI^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  read  an 
interesting  article  by  Eliot  Marshall  in  the 
October  25,  1985,  issue  of  Science. 

Mr.  Marshall  discusses  the  problem  of 
trash  in  space  and  thf  danK^'r  it  presents, 
particularly  as  the  efforts  to  move  the  arms 
race  into  space  intensify. 

(Prom  Science  magazine.  Oct   25,  1985] 

Space  Junk  Grows  With  Weapons  Tests 

(By  Eliot  Marshall) 

By  destroying  a  live  satellite  In  a  weapons 
test    thU   Septemt>er,    the    US    Air    Force 
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October  28,  1985 

became  a  willful  polluter  of  space,  adding 
100  bits  of  debris  to  the  junk  in  orbit  above 
Earth  (Science.  4  October,  p.  44).  It  also 
added  slightly  to  the  chances  of  a  collision 
between  orbiting  trash  and  a  working  satel- 
lite, a  growing  hazard  for  all  users  of  space, 
including  the  military. 

America  has  often  dumped  trash  in  space 
by  accident  and  indifference,  but  until  re- 
cently It  did  not  compound  this  record  with 
Intention.  Unlike  Russia,  it  did  not  smash 
its  own  spacecraft  in  anti-satellite  (ASAT) 
tests.  Now  that  has  changed.  The  growing 
burden  of  trash  will  accelerate  a  phenome- 
non that  may  l)egin  forming  a  man-made 
meteoroid  l)elt  in  10  years,  according  to  re- 
searchers at  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA). 

At  present,  more  than  5600  man-made  ob- 
jects are  tracked  In  orbit  around  Earth.  Of 
these,  about  72  percent  are  classed  as  debris 
(a  category  that  does  not  include  dead  satel- 
lites), and  of  this  debris,  about  57  percent 
belongs  to  the  United  States.  It  includes 
spent  rocket  stages,  ejected  satellite 
shrouds,  clamps,  exploded  fuel  tanks,  insu- 
lation, and  odds  and  ends  left  by  astronauts. 
The  Soviets  share  of  the  debris  is  about  40 
percent.  It  Includes  the  same  kind  of  junk, 
but  also  the  finely  shattered  (and  less  visi- 
ble) remains  of  nine  anttsatellite  explosions 
from  a  series  of  ASAT  tests  l>egun  in  1968. 
The  last  3  percent  of  debris  was  contributed 
by  Britain,  the  European  Space  Agency. 
Prance,  West  Germany.  India.  Japein.  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  addition  to  these  relatively  large  ob- 
jects, there  are  reckoned  to  be  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  untracked  debris  the  size 
of  marbles,  and  literally  billions  of  paint 
flakes  orbiting  EUirth.  There  are  also  tran- 
sient bits  of  frozen  sewage  from  the  shuttle. 

The  ill  effects  of  this  junkpile  will  take 
time  to  be  noticed.  The  people  who  will  be 
affected  directly  are  those  who  travel  In  or 
send  equipment  to  outer  space.  For  them, 
the  debris  will  add  to  a  growing  possibility 
of  a  high-speed  collision.  Even  a  tiny  0.5-mm 
metal  chip,  ecountered  at  the  average  colli- 
sion speed  In  space  of  10  kilometers  a 
second,  can  puncture  a  space  suit,  if  it  hits 
at  the  right  point,  and  kill  an  astronaut.  Ob- 
jects 1  to  10  millimeters  across  can  damage 
a  spacecraft. 

This  presents  obvious  risks  for  the  shut- 
tle, especially  for  the  crew  memtiers  when 
they  are  on  extra-vehicular  tasks.  It  poses 
greater  risks  for  the  space  station  and  its 
planned  industrial  lab  to  be  built  in  the 
1990's.  They  will  be  larger  than  anything 
launched  before,  making  them  more  likely 
to  tie  hit.  Trash  also  creates  some  unusual 
hazards  for  the  President's  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  which  aims  to  fill  near- 
Earth  space  with  weapons  in  the  1990's. 
Some  of  the  weapons  will  be  "salvage- 
fused. "  meaning  they  will  be  set  to  explode 
if  tampered  with.  The  Defense  Initiative 
will  add  to  the  problem  most  significantly 
just  by  increasing  the  number  of  machines 
in  low  orbit. 

Any  increase  in  the  number  of  large  space 
objects  will  raise  the  risk  of  collison.  NASA 
astrophysicist  Donald  Kessler  has  written. 
There  is  already  a  great  deal  of  trash  In 
space;  putting  up  large  targets  for  it  to  col- 
lide with  will  produce  more.  Trash  will  en- 
gender trash.  Once  a  critical  density  Is 
reached,  the  pollution  will  grow  at  an  expo- 
nential rate.  Natural  asteriod  belts  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  same  kind  of 
grinding  in  space,  Kessler  says.  By  his  calcu- 
lation, exponential  growth  of  debris  could 
begin  dramatically  within  a  century.  Some 
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satellites  may  have  been  hit  by  trash  al- 
ready. In  10  years,  an  artificial  asteroid  belt 
may  begin  to  encircle  Earth. 

Space  trash  has  been  growing  in  the  last 
two  decades  at  varying  rates,  influenced  by 
the  level  of  solar  activity.  (During  the  cycli- 
cal period  of  storms  and  sunspots  from  1979 
to  1981.  solar  pressure  drove  many  objects 
down  to  destruction  in  the  atmosphere,  in- 
cluding Sky  lab.)  The  best  way  to  describe 
the  situation,  according  to  Kessler,  Is  to  say 
the  net  balance  of  junk  in  space  is  growing 
by  300  to  500  objects  per  year,  at  a  time 
when  new  launches  are  running  at  100  per 
year. 

Most  users  of  space  see  this  as  a  minor 
problem  because  ■there's  a  lot  of  room  out 
there."  as  one  insurance  broker  put  it.  Fur- 
thermore, junk  Is  concentrated  at  low  alti- 
tudes (600  to  1100  km  high),  not  out  in  the 
precious  geosynchronous  orbit  (35.800  km) 
were  communications  satellites  operate.  The 
closer  the  trash  is  to  Earth,  the  sooner  it 
will  fall  back  and  burn  in  the  atmosphere. 
So  the  hazard  seems  "negligible."  in  term 
used  by  Geral  Frick  of  Marsh  and  McLen- 
nan, a  satellite  insurance  broker.  It  appears 
to  be  a  mess  that  will  clean  Itself  up. 

The  notion  of  space  as  self-cleaning  is  mis- 
leading, according  to  Kessler.  It  understates 
the  time  it  takes  gravity  to  pull  debris  out 
of  orbit.  A  small,  marble-like  object  released 
in  a  circular  orbit  at  500  kilometers  would 
stay  aloft  for  about  a  year.  But  if  it  were  re- 
leased at  800  kilometers,  it  would  stay  up 
for  30  years.  And  at  1200  kilometers  it  would 
remain  in  space  300  years.  Man-made  junk 
has  been  dumped  in  this  densely  polluted 
area  in  such  quantities.  Kessler  says,  that  it 
is  becoming  more  abundant  than  natural 
meteoroids. 

No  wilderness  tract  on  Earth  is  as  wild  as 
the  void  where  satellites  travel,  and  none 
shows  human  intrusions  so  readily.  Space  is 
not  protected  by  environmental  laws.  Thus, 
a  single  event  such  as  the  U.S.  ASAT  test  on 
13  September  can  have  a  great  impact.  At 
4:42  p.m.  EDT.  a  U.S.  missile  hit  an  old  Air 
Force  satellite  called  P78-1.  on  a  low  polar 
orbit  about  530  kilometers  high. 

The  large  pieces  are  tracked  by  the  radars 
and  cameras  of  the  North  American  Aero- 
space Defense  Command  (NORAD).  which 
can  see  objects  the  size  of  a  baseball  (10  cen- 
timeters across)  at  distances  beyond  500  kil- 
ometers. Shattering  a  satellite  generates 
many  more  unseen  than  visible  pieces. 
Those  from  P78-1  have  now  joined  the  esti- 
mated 40,000  bits  of  untracked,  marble-size 
debris  already  aloft. 

What  are  the  chances  that  some  of  this 
litter  could  damage  a  live  satellite?  Kessler, 
who  directs  a  10-year  study  of  debris  for 
NASA  in  preparation  for  the  space  station, 
says  the  risk  is  small  but  real.  His  summary 
of  a  1982  workshop  at  NASA  states;  "All 
modelers  concluded  that  the  probability 
that  a  large  structure  (approximately  100 
meters  In  diameter)  would  collide  with  a 
currently  tracked  object  In  low-Earth  orbit 
is  already  significant— approximately  0.1  in 
a  10-year  period.  "  If  small,  untracked  ob- 
jects are  considered,  the  risk  grows  three  to 
five  times  larger.  The  shuttle  faces  only  one 
chance  In  a  million,  per  mission,  of  being  hit 
by  a  major  object  because  It  has  smaller  di- 
mensions, stays  aloft  for  short  periods,  and 
hugs  low  altitudes  where  debris  quickly  falls 
to  Earth. 

Many  experU.  including  Kessler.  think 
there  Is  evidence  of  damage  being  done 
right  now.  They  cite  examples  such  as  the 
following: 

In  April  1984.  the  shuttle  crew  brought 
back   to  Earth   some  malfunctioning  elec- 
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tronics  boxes  on  the  Solar  Max  satellite. 
NASA  found  the  outer  surfaces  peppered 
with  around  160  small  holes  created  by 
flying  paint  chips. 

On  its  seventh  mission  in  July  1983.  the 
shuttle  orbiter  Challenger  was  hit  by  some- 
thing that  chipped  a  window.  NASA  con- 
cluded that  the  damage  was  done  by  a  tiny 
(0.2  mm)  flake  of  white  paint,  possibly  the 
kind  used  on  U.S.  Delta  rockets.  (It  was  not 
clearly  of  Russian  origin,  as  NASA  adminis- 
trator James  Beggs  once  suggested.) 

In  July  1981,  the  Soviet  navigation  satel- 
lite Kosmos  1275  broke  up  over  Alaska  in  a 
pattern  suggesting  it  had  been  hit  by  debris. 
The  Soviet  surveillance  satellite  Kosmos 
954.  with  a  nuclear  reactor  aboard,  suddenly 
depressurized  and  fell  to  Earth  over  north- 
ern Canada  in  January  1978.  also  in  a  way 
that  suggested  a  collision  had  occurred. 

The  European  Earth  observation  satellite. 
GEOS-2.  suffered  injury  to  Its  solar  panels 
in  1978,  apparently  when  hit  by  debris. 

PAGEOS,  a  U.S.  balloon  satellite,  prob- 
ably was  struck  by  untracked  debris  and 
damaged  in  high  orbit  in  July  1975. 

The  visible  bits  of  debris  are  few  enough 
at  present  that  they  can  be  tracked  and 
avoided.  Some  communications  satellites 
have  to  make  dodging  maneuvers  on  occa- 
sion, coming  within  kilometers  of  other  sat- 
ellites. And  when  the  shuttle  in  traveling  In 
space.  NORAD  uses  much  of  Its  computer 
power  to  scan  the  shuttle's  route  for  hours 
in  advance,  preparing  for  evasive  action  If 
necessary.  Kessler  says  that,  according  to 
statistical  probabilities,  the  shuttle  should 
pass  within  25  kilometers  of  a  visible  object 
at  least  once  a  day. 

While  big  and  dangerous  objects  can  be 
dodged,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  less- 
threatening  small  forms  of  trash  such  as 
paint.  Kessler  estimates  that  there  are  now 
10  to  100  billion  paint  flakes  in  orbit.  It's 
not  clear  how  they  came  to  be  there,  but 
NASA  scientists  think  they  may  have 
broken  loose  from  orbiting  rocket  hulls 
when  the  bonding  agent  in  the  paint  was 
corroded  by  atomic  oxygen  or  ultraviolet 
light. 

In  addition,  NASA  has  found  that  second- 
stage  rockets,  when  fired  In  deep  space  to 
put  satellites  in  exact  orbit,  emit  a  particu- 
late exhaust  of  aluminum  oxide  (AljOj). 
When  the  windows  of  the  Skylab  command 
module  were  examined,  half  the  pit  marks 
were  found  to  contain  this  compound. 
Kessler  reports  that  firing  one  solid  rocket 
motor  In  high  orbit  produces  for  2  weeks 
afterward  a  cloud  of  tiny  particles  that  out- 
number natural  objects  of  the  same  size.  In 
fact,  this  pollution  has  frustrated  several 
studies  of  tiny  meteoroids.  for  the  data  were 
drowned  out  by  the  artificial  'noise."  This 
form  of  debris,  although  It  may  be  short- 
lived, can  damage  optical  lr\struments. 

Some  remedial  suggestions,  such  as  send- 
ing up  a  flying  garbage  truck,  seem  Imprac- 
tical. Others  make  sense  Intuitively,  but 
may  be  more  risky  than  doing  nothing.  For 
example,  at  the  recent  meeting  In  Geneva  of 
the  World  Administrative  Radio  Conference 
for  geostationary  orbit  matters,  Britain 
urged  members  to  create  a  standard  method 
for  disposal  of  used  satellites.  The  plan  was 
to  have  everyone  boost  old  units  out  of  geo- 
synchronous orbit  Into  a  higher  "junkpile 
orbit."  But  the  U.S.  delgate.  Dean  Olm- 
stead.  Insisted  that  It  was  too  early  to  adopt 
such  a  position,  for  the  risk  associated  with 
restarting  old  spacecraft  motors  may  be 
greater  than  leaving  the  satellites  where 
they  are.  He  persuaded  the  group  to  study 
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the  issue  rather  than  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  cheapest  and  simpliest  way  to  deal 
with  trash  Is  to  take  some  preventive  steps. 
One  successful  example  of  this  Is  the  U.S. 
program  of  burning  to  depletion  all  the  fuel 
that  remains  in  Delta  second-stage  rockets. 
A  study  made  by  John  Gabbard,  a  former 
NORAD  employee,  showed  that  15  percent 
of  all  the  debris  in  space  had  been  caused  by 
the  breakup  of  these  used  and  abandoned 
Delta  second  stages.  Fuel  tanks  ap[>eared  to 
be  corroding,  leading  to  the  mixing  of  fuel 
and  spontaneous  explosion.  At  Kessler's 
urging.  NASA  investigated  and  confirmed 
the  problem,  and  then  asked  the  controlling 
company  to  bleed  the  fuel  out  of  Deltas  still 
in  orbit.  Since  that  program  t>egan  in  1981. 
there  have  been  no  more  explosions. 

Scientists  at  various  Institutions  have 
tried  to  interest  the  space-using  nations  in 
adopting  a  formal  policy  on  debris.  The 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  As- 
tronautics issued  a  position  paper  in  July 
1981  calling  for  international  action  to  curb 
space  trashing.  In  discussing  ASAT  tests.  It 
said.  "E>en  if  such  actions  are  essential  to 
national  security,  they  should  be  carried  out 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conse- 
quences." The  AIAA  recommended  that 
ASAT  test  fallout  be  studied  intensively.  "In 
the  long  term."  the  paper  noted,  "the  issue 
must  be  faced  cooperatively  by  all  space 
users,  and  international  agreements  should 
be  drawn  up  to  ban  or  restrict  to  low  orbit 
the  explosion  of  satellites." 

In  the  past.  NASA  officials  have  tried  to 
interest  Soviet  space  authorities  in  ideas 
such  as  this,  with  absolutely  no  success. 
Now  that  U.S.  ASAT  tests  have  begun,  it 
will  be  more  difficult.  And  while  American 
military  authorities  may  be  sympathetic  to 
NASA's  case,  they  have  other,  higher  prior- 
ities at  the  moment.  Responding  to  ques- 
tions about  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
Col.  George  Hess  made  only  one  comment: 
"The  problem  created  by  natural  and  man 
made  debris.  .  .  Is  not  trivial."  He  added 
that  It  would  be  dealt  with  by  contractors 
who  are  designing  military  spacecraft. 

Thus  it  seems  possible  that  the  space  pol- 
lution will  grow  steadily.  It  may  even  accel- 
erate in  the  1990's.  if  the  plans  for  arming 
outer  space  are  carried  to  fruition.  And  the 
predicated  man-made  asteroid  belt  may 
start  to  appear  within  a  generation. 


GRAYCE  BATEMAN  COMPLETES 
40  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 

HON   CHARLFS  E,  RENNEH 

Of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28,  1985 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Grayce 
Bateman,  director  of  the  Clara  White  Mis- 
sion in  Jacksonville,  FL,  Is  retiring  after  40 
yearn  of  service  with  that  mission.  It  is  a 
well-deserved  retirement  becauxe  all  her 
years  have  been  ones  of  tremendous  assist- 
ance to  people  of  all  ages,  with  a  multitude 
of  needs.  And  she  has  always  done  this 
with  joy,  enthusiasm  and  effectiveness. 

She  was  a  trusted  employee  and  associate 
of  the  late  Eartha  M..M.  White.  Miss  White 
was  once  chosen  as  the  outstanding  volun- 
teer in  America  because  of  her  mission  and 
numerous  other  philanthropies.  Mrs.  Bate- 
man played  a  large  part  in  the  achievement 
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of  these  good  works  and  deserves  tremen- 
dous praise  in  her  own  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  an 
article  from  the  Jacksonville  Journal  con- 
cerning the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Bateman: 

[Prom  the  Jacksonville  (FL)  Journal.  Oct.  3. 
1985] 

Grayce  Bateman  Wilx  Retire  Arrrn  a  Life 
OP  Service 

Grayce  Bateman.  director  of  the  Clara 
White  Mission  since  1974.  will  retire  this 
month  after  40  years  of  service  with  three 
Jacksonville  Institutions  founded  by  the  late 
Eartha  M.M.  White. 

"I  have  always  liked  working  with  people 
and  helping  people,  especially  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  so  it  seemed  a  natural  thing  for 
me  to  work  with  Miss  While  In  her  activities 
and  projects."  Mrs.  Bateman  said. 

"I  like  what  I  have  done  here  at  the  mis- 
sions better  than  anything  else  I  have  done; 
so  many  thousands  of  people  have  been 
served."  she  said.  "We  have  helped  so  many. 
I  could  not  have  planned  a  t>etter  career  for 
myself." 

Mrs.  Bateman  began  working  for  Miss 
White  and  the  mission.  613  W.  Ashley  St..  in 
May  1945.  as  a  secretary.  Later  she  was 
named  office  manager,  but  it  was  only  a 
part  of  her  work.  She  was  also  Miss  White'r 
personal  secretary  and  companion  until  she 
died  in  January  1974. 

"The  work  was  challenging  from  the  first 
day  of  employment  because  of  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  Miss  White,  and  while  she  lived.  I 
never  had  regular  working  hours.  With  Miss 
White  you  Just  worked  until  the  job  was 
completed."  she  said. 

"I  always  worked  on  Christmas  Day  when 
she  was  living  because  she  had  a  party  at  10 
a.m.  for  the  adults  and  one  at  2  p.m.  for  the 
children.  On  Christmas  Eve.  we  visited  all 
the  nursing  homes  and  the  Jails,  singing 
Christmas  carols."  she  said. 

Mrs.  Bateman  said  she  sometimes  worked 
from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 

In  addition  to  her  work  at  the  mission. 
Mrs.  Bateman  assisted  Miss  White  with  two 
other  projects,  the  establishment  of  the 
Eartha  M.M.  White  Museum  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Eartha  M.M.  White  Nursing 
Home  on  Moncrlef  Road. 

She  said  It  was  Miss  White's  dream  to  re- 
build the  Old  Folks  Home,  which  she  oper- 
ated on  Jaclcsonvllle's  Eastslde.  Into  a 
modem  well-equipped  nursing  home.  That 
dream  materialized  In  1967  after  Miss  White 
donated  land  she  owned  for  the  new  struc- 
ture. The  nursing  home  currently  Is  plan- 
ning a  new  addition  to  the  building. 

"My  Job  was  to  take  care  of  all  the  paper- 
work and  recordkeeping  required  by  the 
Hill-Burton  state  grant  that  Miss  White  got 
to  build  the  nursing  home,  while  I  contin- 
ued to  serve  as  office  manager  for  the  mis- 
sion and  her  personal  secretary  and  com- 
panion." Mrs.  Bateman  said. 

The  Eartha  M.M.  White  Museum  was  es- 
tablished across  the  street  from  the  nursing 
home.  It  contained  a  collection  of  Miss 
White's  papers,  personal  belongings  and 
other  artifacts  and  memorabilia  she  had  ac- 
quired. 

Mrs.  Bateman  assisted  In  setting  up  the 
museum  and  later  moved  Its  contents  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  mission.  It  has  been  re- 
named the  Eartha  MM.  White  Art  and  His- 
torical Resource  Center.  The  former  site  on 
Moncrlef  Road  has  been  converted  Into  the 
Eartha  MM.  White  Memorial  Boys  Club  by 
the  Boys  Club  of  Greater  Jacksonville  Inc. 
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The  nursing  home  and  the  mission  are 
now  two  separately  incorporated  institu- 
tions. Mrs.  Bateman  said. 

Renovation  of  the  three-story  mission 
building  began  In  1979.  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  mission's  25-memt)er  volunteer 
board.  She  said  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  carpeting  the  third  floor,  which  will 
house  a  clothing  distribution  center  and  an 
addition  to  the  art  center. 

She  said  the  area  that  most  needed  re- 
modeling was  the  first  floor,  which  now  has 
a  new  kitchen  and  better  equipped  dining 
room,  dedicated  last  year. 

"These  new  areas  have  made  it  possible  to 
faster  serve  the  thousands  of  clients  who 
enter  the  doors  of  the  mission."  she  said. 
"We  can  now  provide  the  care  and  share  the 
atmosphere  that  encourages  positive  think- 
ing and  a  new  lease  on  life  to  many  of  those 
who  have  lost  hope,"  she  said. 

She  said  the  approximate  $100,000  cost  of 
the  renovation  was  funded  through  a 
$20,000  grant  from  City  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Block  Grant  funds  matched 
by  donations  to  the  mission  from  individ- 
uals, organizations  and  companies  In  the 
city.  Construction  classes  at  Florida  Junior 
College's  Downtown  Campus  provided  free 
lat>or. 

The  operation  of  the  mission  is  financed 
by  the  United  Way.  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
and  private  and  public  donations. 

"I  am  truly  grateful  to  all  of  those  Individ- 
uals, churches,  businesses,  social  groups  and 
volunteers  who  have  assisted  me  in  my  work 
here  at  the  mission  through  their  contribu- 
tions." Mrs.  Bateman  said. 

Mrs.  Bateman  said  through  Miss  White 
and  her  work  with  the  three  institutions  she 
has  met  many  influential  people. 

"I  met  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  I 
was  most  impressed  by  the  Lane  Bryant  Co. 
officials  who  one  year  presented  Miss  White 
a  $5,000  cash  award,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Bateman  Is  a  Jacksonville  native  and 
attended  the  local  public  schools  until  her 
high  school  years.  She  said  because  of  the 
illness  of  her  father  and  mother  she  com- 
pleted high  school  by  correspondence.  She 
later  completed  a  three-year  course  In  busi- 
ness management  from  LaSalle  University 
In  Chicago,  also  by  correspondence. 

Before  going  to  the  mission  she  had 
worked  as  an  agent  for  the  Afro- American 
Life  Insurance  Co.  and  as  a  secretary  for  thi 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund. 

A  widow  since  1947  and  member  of  Ephe- 
sus  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  on  Edge- 
wood  Avenue.  Mrs.  Bateman  said  she  Is  re- 
tiring to  take  better  care  of  her  invalid 
sister  who  is  89. 

"I  think  40  years  is  long  enough."  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Bateman  has  received  awards  for  her 
humanltarlanism  and  community  service 
from  the  Jacksonville  Opportunities  Indus- 
trial Center  Inc..  Ladles  Auxiliary  of  Florida 
Morticians,  Volunteer  Jacksonville  Inc., 
United  Way  of  Jacksonville,  Jacksonville 
Links  Inc..  Operation  Respect  and  her 
church. 
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VIOLENCE  IN  OUR  PRISONS 


HON  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR 

OF  MICHIGA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28.  1985 

,Mr  (ON VERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  level  of 
violence  in  our  prisons  is  an  issue  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us  Involved  with  the  criminal 
justice  system.  The  adjustment  of  prison  in- 
mates to  the  outside  world  when  they  are 
relea-sed  Is.  undoubtedly,  heavily  influenced 
h\  what  occurs  during  their  incarceration. 
Kiir  many  prisoners,  extreme  violence  is. 
unfortunately,  a  large  part  of  their  prison 
experience. 

The  level  of  violence  experienced  bv  pris- 
oners can  only  serve  to  further  dehumanize 
them  and  rnmplifHtr  ^•ffllrt^  at  rehabilita- 
tion. Re>earch  ha.s  indicated  that  prison  vi- 
olence escalates  a.s  prison  ovtrpupulation 
Increases.  Overpopulation  Is  a  fact  uf  life 
in  our  prisons.  Justice  Department  statis- 
tics on  the  Federal  prison  system,  for  ex- 
ample, indicate  that  as  of  October  21,  1985, 
the  Federal  prison  population  is  41  percent 
overrated  prison  rapacit>  and  12  percent 
over  operational  capacity. 

Overpopulation  affects  another  prob- 
lem— the  paucity  of  mt-Hnmifful  work  or  ac- 
tivities available  to  prisoners.  Although  it 
has  lonK  been  accepted  that  prison  jobs  are 
necessary  to  rtlrain  those  with  low  skill 
levels,  it  is  now  beink;  arfiK,!  ;hir  'hi-  inac- 
tivity also  breed.s  tht  fru>lruliim.  anumie. 
and  apathy  that  can  lead  to  violence. 

Charles  CoUon.  special  counsel  to  former 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  knows  what 
orisons  are  like,  not  onlv  from  first  hand, 
having  served  time  hu:  iil-i.  from  his  work 
.  s  head  of  the  Prison  l-cilowship  Ministry. 
He  is  actively  involved  with  prisoners  and 
prison  matters  and  recently  wrote  an  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  present 
state  of  prisons  in  the  United  States. 

i  commend  his  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  13.  1985] 

Despair:  A  Trigger  of  Jail  Rioting 

(By  Charles  W.  Colson) 

Washington.— This  has  been  a  bad  year 
for  prison  disturbances.  Every  month  head- 
lines report  violence  in  yet  another  state. 
And  each  time  a  governor  appoints  an  Inves- 
tigative panel,  which  blames  everything  on 
overcrowding,  poor  facilities  or  mismanag- 
ment.  The  corrections  commissioner  is  then 
fired  and  the  cycle  begins  again.  But  during 
a  visit  to  a  Western  penitentiary,  site  of  two 
recent  riots.  I  discovered  what  I  think  could 
be  a  root  cause. 

The  prison  is  a  cluster  of  handsome  brick 
buildings  surrounded  by  gentle  hills.  But  for 
the  fences  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  college 
campus.  Inside  the  steel  gates,  however, 
things  were  tense.  The  corrections  comis- 
sioner  and  the  warden  both  looked  harried, 
even  as  they  assured  me  everything  was 
under  control. 

Most  prisoners  wouldn't  talk  much,  but 
they  spoke  volumes  with  their  darting 
glances.  Where  the  riots  had  broken  out.  a 
thick  cement  wall  was  but  a  pile  of  rubble- 
frenzied  inmates  had  punched  it  out  with 
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their  bare  fists!  One  wing  was  charred  ruins, 
with  toilets  ripped  out  of  the  walls  and 
debris  everywhere. 

There  were  no  obvious  reasons.  Atypical- 
ly.  the  prison  was  not  overcrowed;  the  facili- 
ties were  excellent,  the  staff  well-trained. 
Yet  inmates  had  t)eaten  out  a  cement  wall 
with  their  bare  fists.  Why?  The  warden  had 
no  explanation. 

"But."  he  said,  "of  course  we  have  no 
work  here— only  100  Jobs  for  800  men.  We 
make  work." 

Make  work."  In  his  offhand  remark,  the 
warden  may  very  well  have  provided  the  key 
to  the  unrest. 

The  nation  is  indebted  to  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger,  who  has  crusaded  for 
more  inmate  Jobs.  But  those  who  argue  for 
prison  Jobs  usually  do  so  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  important  for  rehabilitation: 
Offenders  need  vocational  skills  when  they 
get  out. 

That's  true  enough.  But  I  think  there's  a 
more  crucial  theological  reason  as  well,  one 
that  explains  why  our  prisons  drive  men  to 
despair.  Like  the  universe,  man  is  created  by 
God— in  His  very  image.  Thus  man  is 
imbued  with  the  same  sense  of  purpose  evi- 
dent in  his  Creator.  This  affects  not  only 
our  overall  perception  of  life,  but  practical, 
everyday  relationships.  That  man  cannot 
live  without  purpose  was  captured  by  Dos- 
toevsky.  imprisoned  during  Czarist  repres- 
sion. He  wrote:  "If  one  wanted  to  crush,  to 
annihilate  a  man  utterly,  to  inflict  on  him 
the  most  terrible  punishments,  one  need 
only  give  him  work  of  an  absolutely,  com- 
pletely useless  and  irrational  character." 

Some  of  Hitlers  henchmen  must  have 
read  Dosloevsky.  Eugene  Heimler.  a  Holo- 
caust survivor,  wrote  of  an  experiment  in 
which  Jews  who  had  been  working  in  a 
prison  factory  were  suddenly  ordered  to 
move  sand  from  one  end  of  their  camp  to 
another— back  and  forth,  over  a  period  of 
weeks.  Many  prisoners,  who  have  been  able 
to  cling  to  life  even  while  working  for  their 
captors,  went  berserk  and  were  shot  by 
guards.  Others  threw  themselves  Into  the 
electrified  wire  fence. 

This  is  why  it  Is  so  crucial  to  expose  the 
widespread  illusion  about  punishment  and 
prisons.  Some  on  the  liberal  side  believe  we 
can  create  humane  facilities  that  will  ""cure" 
criminals  of  their  errant  behavior;  many  on 
the  conser\'atlve  side  confuse  prison  and 
punishment  by  arguing  that  we  should 
simply  lock  everyone  up  and  "teach  them  a 
lesson." 

The  result  Is  a  national  policy  that  stuffs 
our  facilities  with  humans,  half  of  them 
nonviolent,  gives  them  nothing  meaningful 
to  do.  then  stands  back  In  amazement  when 
prisoners  riot. 

Punishment?  Yes.  Biblical  Justice  de- 
mands It.  And  prisons  are  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate dangerous  offenders  from  society.  But 
confining  nondangerous  men  and  women 
with  nothing  to  do,  driving  them  to  the 
brink  of  their  sanity?  No.  In  doing  so,  we 
can  only  expect  more  violence. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  WENDELL 
RAMEY 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

Of   PEN.NSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  a  good  friend  and  a  communi- 
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ty  leader  in  the  Mononirahela  \  alle>  re- 
cently announced  his  retirement,  and  I 
wanted  to  take  this  opponunii>  to  pa>  tnb 
ute  for  his  man>  (ru!«tanding  accomplish- 
ments. 

As  founder  of  the  Mon  \  ail(>  C  ommuni- 
ty  Health  t  enter.  J.  Wendell  Ramey  created 
a  comprehensive  health  and  human  service 
system  that  has  helped  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  as  well  a.s  served  as  a  model  for 
other  areas  in  the  Inited  Slates  I  pon  his 
retirement  Wendell  was  chief  execuine  of 
ficer  of  Southwestern  Pennsvlvania  )luman 
Services,  Inc.  During  his  professional 
career,  he  has  also  served  as  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  Mon  \allev  I  nited  Health 
Services,  the  Mon  \  allev  I  nited  Fund  and 
the  Mon  \  allev  Health  and  Welfare  Au 
thority.  But  his  resume  cannot  befrin  to  re- 
count the  tangible  results  of  his  many  ef- 
forts. 

In  the  early  1960's.  u«in)£  a  ^maii  irrbni 
from  the  local  United  Fund.  Wendi  li  dti  el- 
oped the  first  comprehensive  human  serv- 
ices plan  for  the  Mon  Valley  Then,  over 
the  next  two  decades,  he  successfully 
sought  out  the  available  local.  State,  and 
Federal  dollars  needed  to  hnne  hi>  iriin- 
into  reality. 

Because  of  his  work,  the  first  visiting 
nurse  service  in  the  Mon  Valley  was  cre- 
ated almost  20  years  ago:  virtually  every 
community  in  the  area  has  a  senior  citizen 
center;  and  unemployed  persons  can  obtain 
affordable  health  care  In  addition,  every 
person  in  the  Mon  \  alley  has  access  to  a 
whole  array  of  services  and  programs  made 
available  through  the  Mon  Valley  Commu- 
nity Health  ("enter 

What  started  out  as  one  man  with  a  con- 
cept and  vision,  grew  and  evolved  into  a 
health  care  system  employing  over  400  per- 
sons and  serving  over  2,100  persons  each 
day.  Over  the  years,  literally  millions  of 
dollars  were  brought  in  the  area's  econo- 
my. 

Countless  lives  have  been  touched 
through  Wenot  Hamey's  efforts.  When 
unemployment  hii  .Mon  Valley's  steel  work- 
ers and  coal  miners,  the  system  Wendell 
created  was  there  and  no  one  was  denied 
any  service  because  of  an  inability  to  pay. 

Wendell  never  sought  the  limelight  of 
any  personal  honor  or  recognition.  He  pre- 
ferred to  work  his  "magic"  behind  the 
scenes  while  giving  the  credit  to  others.  His 
ultimate  goal  was  always  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  residents  of  his  Mon 
Valley,  especially  those  who  needed  serv- 
ices the  most. 

For  all  those  who  have  walked  through 
the  doors  of  the  Mon  Valley  Community 
Health  Center,  for  every  handicapped 
person,  for  the  children  on  their  way  to  day 
care,  for  every  senior  citizen,  for  every  un- 
employed person  seeking  a  doctor,  we 
thank  you  Wendell. 
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CLARA  WILLIAMS-A  MODEL 
FOR  ALL 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28,  1985 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  black  woman — a  mother, 
grandmother,  and  fcreat  fcrandmother.  a 
teacher,  a  builder,  and  an  honorary  doctor 
and  lawyer — Clara  Williams. 

Clara  Williams  is  100  yeani  old  today.  In 
the  pa.st  100  years  she  has  made  her  mark 
on  her  family,  her  community,  and  her 
people. 

Born  to  sharecropper  parents  in  1883. 
Clara  was  taught  the  value  of  education 
and  excellence  at  an  early  age.  At  1.5  years 
of  age.  she  won  a  1-year  scholarship  to 
Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  where  she  did  laundry  to  contribute 
to  her  board.  She  graduated  with  a  teach- 
ing certificate,  valedictorian  of  her  class. 
and  began  teaching  for  $30  per  month.  In 
19,10,  Clara  Williams  became  the  first  black 
graduate  of  New  Mexico  State  I'niversity 
where  the  entire  cla.ss  boycotted  graduation 
services  because  of  her  presence. 

Clara  married  Jaspar  Williams  in  1917. 
bore  three  sons,  and  instilled  in  all  the 
commitment  to  family,  community,  and 
educational  excellence.  .Ml  three  sons, 
Jaspar,  James,  and  Charles,  became  physi- 
cians. 

In  1946,  Clara  lost  her  husband,  mother, 
and  father.  She  joined  her  sons  in  Chicago 
upon  her  retirement  in  19.51  where  they 
had  interned  at  Providence  Hospital,  one  of 
the  few  hospitals  in  the  country  to  then 
accept  blacks.  In  1961.  characteristically 
determined.  Clara  invested  her  entire  life 
savings  in  a  new  medical  center,  the  Jaspar 
Williams  Clinic,  now  one  of  the  busiest  in 
Chicago's  black  community,  serving  over 
100.000  patients  a  year  with  care  and  coun- 
seling. Not  only  do  Clara's  three  sons  serve 
the  community  at  the  clinic,  but  several  of 
their  sons,  as  well,  have  come  aboard  as 
physicians,  and  Clara  worked  in  the  clinic 
for  18  years,  helping  it  to  achieve  its  nota- 
ble success. 

Clara  raised  her  sons  "to  never  doubt 
that  they  could  forge  a  better  world."  Her 
mes.sage  has  been  instilled  in  her  children, 
her  grandchildren  and  the  many  others  she 
has  taught  and  touched.  It  is  a  message  she 
has  made  a  reality. 

Clara  Williams  is  a  model  for  all  to  emu- 
late— a  brilliant,  effective  black  woman.  I 
proudly  pay  tribute  and  wish  her  an  enor- 
mously happy  and  healthy   100th  birthday. 


A  LIFE  ALTRUISM 

HON   P\[[  t.  K\\jnR>Kl 

uf  i'ENNSVLVA.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28,  1985 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  inform  you  and  my  fellow 
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Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  altruistic  deeds  of  .Mr.  Jack  S.  Good- 
sir,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  PA. 

.Mr.  (loodsir  is  an  extraordinary  individ- 
ual. He  has  time  and  again  jeopardized  his 
own  safety  in  efforts  to  help  others.  On  no 
less  than  eight  occasions.  Mr.  Goodsir  has 
felt  compelled  to  risk  his  life  for  others. 

Mr.  (toodsir's  rescue  has  occured  in  a  va- 
riety of  places.  He  rescued  swimmers  and  a 
wind  surfer  at  Myrtle  Beach.  SC.  as  well  as 
two  men  from  the  cab  of  a  Salvation  .\rmy 
truck  that  had  crashed  into  a  pole  outside 
of  his  home.  .\t  home  or  a  vacation.  .Mr. 
Goodsir's  unselfish  spirit  shines  through. 

Mr.  (loodsir  is  a  man  to  be  admired  for 
his  wholehearted  concern  for  life.  In  the 
summer  of  1965.  he  rescued  two  black  chil- 
dren caught  in  a  strong  undertow  at  Alan- 
tic  City.  This  rescue  occurred  at  a  time 
when  a  firm  line  still  existed  between  black 
and  white.  However,  Mr.  Goodsir's  concern 
forcu.sed  on  the  children  and  not  their  race. 
It  is  this  type  of  caring  for  which  Mr. 
(lOodsir  is  to  be  commended. 

Recognized  as  a  local  legend  in  the 
Wilkes-Bare  area.  Mr.  Goodsir  continues  to 
exhibit  concern  for  those  who  need  his 
help.  In  times  when  it  is  often  difficult  (o 
discern  who  genuinely  cares  for  others,  one 
can  be  assured  that  Mr.  (ioodsir  cares.  We 
have  all  benefited  from  the  actions  of  men 
and  women  like  Mr.  (ioodsir.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  men  like  .Mr.  Goodsir  con- 
tinue to  positively  infiuence  our  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  honor  Mr.  <>oodsir's  ex- 
traordinarily unselfish  accomplishments. 


RUNNING  TO  CALL  ATTENTION 
TO  ANIMAL  ABUSE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28,  1985 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  after- 
math of  the  much-heralded  New  York  Mar- 
athon last  weekend,  it  is  obvious  that 
people  run  for  many  reasons — for  their 
health,  a  desire  to  compete,  to  associate 
with  other  runners.  One  young  man,  how- 
ever, is  running  for  a  very  different,  and  a 
very  worthy  reason — to  draw  attention  to 
the  inhumane  treatment  of  animals 
through  live  experimentation,  through 
animal  shows,  through  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. 

In  July,  Ron  Sadowsky,  a  38-year-old 
animal  rights  activist  from  Minnesota,  left 
Boston  to  run  3.000  miles  across  the  United 
States.  Earlier  this  fall,  he  was  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  where  he  participated  In  a 
rally  on  the  steps  of  the  L.S.  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Many  national  humane  groups  partici- 
pated in  that  event. 

In  January.  Mr.  Sadowsky  will  arrive  in 
l^os  Angeles.  He  has  been  running  an  aver- 
age of  20  miles  a  day.  6  days  a  week.  Hut 
he  is  also  participating  in  a  number  of 
events  and  projects  along  his  route  to  raise 
the  public  awareness  of  cruelty  done  to  lab- 
oratory  animals,  of  mistreatment   of  ani- 
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mals  in  shows  and  performances,  of  unnec- 
essary pain  Infiicted  through  cruel  trapping 
and  hunting  practices. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Sadowsky's  devotion  is 
being  expressed  through  positive  action. 
His  conviction  is  leading  to  greater  aware- 
ness of  animal  abuse,  and  ultimately  to 
greater  protection  of  all  creatures  from 
pain  and  suffering.  I  commend  him  for  this 
most  praiseworthy  effort. 


Ck-tober  28,  1985 


RAINBOW  NAVIGATION 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOW.\RD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  situation 
wherein  a  small  shipping  company  head- 
quartered in  a  town  in  my  district.  Red 
Bank,  NJ,  has  been  the  victim  of  unfair 
and  perhaps  illegal  action  on  the  part  of 
three  Government  agencies.  The  facts  will 
show  that  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration have  ignored  provisions  of  the 
Cargo  Preference  .Act  of  1904  with  respect 
to  shipping  military  cargo  to  and  from  Ice- 
land. 

Rainbow  Navigation  is  an  American-flag 
shipping  company  which  operates  one  gen- 
eral cargo  vessel  between  Norfolk,  \ A  and 
Keflavik.  Iceland.  Rainbow  is  the  only 
American-flag  carrier  transporting  military 
cargo  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Ice- 
land. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1904  directs 
the  U.S.  Government  to  use  U.S.-flag  carri- 
ers, if  available,  to  transport  Department  of 
Defense  cargo.  Thus,  in  Mh.\  iH'^t  Kambow 
Navigation  began  operations  Siib'.tgufnih 
the  Icelandic  Government  NUKK*'^i<'rf  that 
the  I'nited  State  military  base  at  Keflavik. 
Iceland,  might  be  closed  if  Icelandic  carri- 
ers were  not  given  some  of  the  cargo  carry 
business. 

.As  previously  noted  in  a  letter  that  18  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  signed  and  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Administrator  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  I  appreciate  the  secu- 
rity importance  of  cordial  relations  with 
the  Government  of  Iceland.  However.  1 
want  to  be  assured  that  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws  enacted  by  Congress  are  en- 
forced. 

Rainbow,  though  eligible  for  100  percent 
of  the  shipping  trade,  complied  with  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  request  that  it  accept 
only  60  percent  of  the  cargo  business, 
thereby  leaving  Icelandic  carriers  40  per- 
cent of  the  trade:  accordingly.  Rainbow  de- 
clined to  exercise  its  option  to  charter  a 
second  ship  from  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion for  the  Icelandic  trade.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment offered  to  pay  the  Icelandic  carri- 
ers the  money  which  they  would  have  re- 
ceived given  100  percent  of  the  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  good  faith  shown  by  Rain- 
bow, the  I'.S.  milltar>— while  (  .ingress  was 
in  recess — began  to  divert  westbound  mili- 
tary cargo  to  military  aircraft,  thus  squeez- 


irn;  Rainhow  Navigation  out  of  business. 
Kainbdw-.  first  voyage  carried  1,749  tons  of 
rTiihiarx  cargo  and  earned  $237,452  in  reve- 
mo-  I«ent>-onf  months  later,  on  October 
M.  lysj.  Kainhow  carried  onl>  24  tons  of 
militar*  cargo  and  recel»ed  a  mere  $5,000 
m  revenue.  Obviously,  (.overnment  inter- 
ference is  successfully  deslnijing  an  .\mcr- 
Iran  business  that  has  every  right  to  engage 
in  trade. 

On  .August  8,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Lehman  determined  that  the  freight 
1  hurled  by  Rainbow  Navigation  is  exces- 
sive and  unreasonable.  On  that  same  after- 
noon. Rainbow  received  an  unsigned  and 
undated  request  for  proposals  from  the 
^lilitarv  Sealift  Command  for  the  carnage 
(if  mihtarv  carKo  to  and  from  Iceland  for  a 
>. month  ptriod  be(;innm)(  October  !  This 
KM'  sp.riruail*  states  it  will  be  open  to 
foreiKP  flaK  vessels  The  (  argo  Preference 
Act,  it  should  be  noted,  gives  only  the 
President  the  pov»er  to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination Kainbovv  charges  the  same  rates 
as  the  Icelandic  carriers.  Also,  the  Rainbow 
carrier  provides  better  service  at  an  overall 
lower  cost  to  the  United  States  Government 
hs  shipping  to  a  port  closer  to  the  military 
base  than  the  Icelandic  carriers. 

Subsequentlv.  Rainbow  filed  suit  in  the 
I  >  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  declaratory  and  injunctive 
relief  alleifinK  that  the  actions  of  Secretary 
Lehman  the  Military  Sealift  Command. 
and  others  were  contrary  to  the  1904  act 
and  the  procurement  statute  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  the  Constitution  and  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

On  October  15.  the  district  court  ordered 
the  defendants  to  withdraw  the  requests  for 
proposals  on  or  after  September  6.  I  am 
pleased  that  Rainbow's  rights  have  been 
upheld  by  the  court  But  it  is  mv  hope  that 
the  US  (government  will  allow  Rainbow  to 
continue  business  h-  [>»rmitted  under  exist- 
ing lit>»  'lur  <  .M\ .  rnrnint  has  no  place  in 
direiiiiik-  priwiii  tju-miss  to  foreign  ven- 
dors for  any  reason,  and  certainly  not  at 
the  expense  of  an  .American  firm  ready, 
able,  and  willing  to  continue  serving  Amer- 
ican shipping. 
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In  spite  of  his  schedule.  Representative 
Chandler  still  tal<es  time  to  appreciatt 
nature — the  mountains,  streams,  trees,  and 
creatures  dod  has  created  are  captured  so 
well  In  his  photo/graphs. 

Most  of  the  pictures  were  taken  in  Wash- 
inKlon  State,  but  there  is  also  a  collection 
from  Oregon  and  from  farawav  places  like 
Thailand  and  Sweden 

.Mr.  ('HAM)LtK  became  an  avid  shutter- 
bug  in  his  early  career  as  a  Seattle  televi- 
sion reporter.  He  took  a  few  classes  in  pho- 
tography, but  reallv  developed  his  skill  bv 
practicing.  He  also  received  lots  of  advice 
from  his  coworkers  al  the  television  station 
who  lugged  around  heavv  Iti-mm  cameras 
to  cover  stories. 

His  tools  are  a  single-lens,  reflex  35-mm 
camera  and  an  eye  for  the  world's  peaceful 
and  harmonious  offerings. 

We  enjoyed  this  rare  glimpse  of  our  col- 
league and  his  world. 
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I  look  forward  to  its  swift  consideration 
and  passage. 


ROD  CHANDLER'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISPLAY 

HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, opportunities  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
nonpolitlcal  talents  of  our  colleagues  are 
all  too  rare.  So  chances  are,  you  didn't 
know  that  one  of  our  colleagues.  Rod 
Chandler,  is  an  accomplished  photogra- 
pher. 

I  was  delighted  to  kick  off  the  opening  in 
the  Cannon  rotunda  of  Mr.  Chandler's 
beautiful  photographic  exhibit 

We  all  know  what  hectic  and  frequently 
chaotic  lives  Congressmen  lead.  We  are 
spread  between  floor  activities,  committee 
meetings,  and  trips  to  our  home  States. 


RETURN  TRUST  FUND  MONEYS 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28,  1985 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  is  of  timely  im- 
portance. My  bill  would  require  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  immediately 
begin  paying  interest  on  all  amounts  bor- 
rowed from  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund,  the  military  retirement  fund,  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  Insurance  fund,  and  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund. 

Since  (Jctober  1  of  this  vear,  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Treasury  Department  has  been  bor- 
rowing from  these  trust  funds  to  keep  the 
(iovernment  running.  Because  the  Treasury 
Department  has  not  been  Investing  In  the 
trust  funds.  $8  million  per  day  in  interest 
has  been  lost.  This  disinvestment  of  the 
trust  funds  has  consequentlv  affected  Fed- 
eral and  militarv  retirees  who  will  not  re- 
ceive benefit  of  the  interest  were  It  being 
paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Department  is 
blaming  their  disinvestment  action  on  the 
Congress  for  not  acquiescing  to  their  wish 
to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  Such  an  accusa- 
tion is  unconscionable  and  hides  the  real 
fact  that  the  Trea«urv  Department  is  hold- 
ing the  .American  people  hostage  to  pav  the 
national  debt.  This  situation  exists  solely 
because  the  administration  has  run  up  a 
$212  billion  deficit. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  permitted 
to  borrow  money  from  the  trust  funds.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  should  be  required  to  pay  inter- 
est to  those  funds.  Federal  militarv  retirees 
and  Social  Security  recipienlH  are  entitled 
to  interest  on  the  trust  funds  on  which  they 
rely  for  their  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mv  bill  would  correct  this 
unfair  practice  bv  requiring  the  Treasury 
Department  to  pay  interest  on  all  amounts 
borrowed  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund,  the  militarv  retirement  fund,  the  Fed- 
eral supplemental  insurance  fund,  or  Social 
Securitv  trust  funds. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FRESNO  COUNTY'S  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNiTES  COMMISSION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28,  1985 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pleasurt  that  I  share  with 
this  House  the  recognition  of  a  coinmunity 
action  program  In  mv  district  that  has  been 
providing  the  residents  of  Fresno  (  ounty 
With  invaluable  community,  economic,  and 
development  services  for  the  past  20  vears. 
The  Fresno  (  ountv  Economic  Opportuni- 
ties Commission  1F(  EOCl  is  celebrating  its 
20th  anniversarv  and  I  am  honored  to 
present  this  proclamation  in  recognition  of 
its  efforts.  I  hope  to  see  the  FUEOC  contin- 
ue its  work  long  into  the  futun 

The  FCEOC  is  credited  with  pruvidmj:  in- 
valuable community  service  in  the  areas  of 
job  training  for  low-income  and  rural  resi- 
dents, health  and  family  planning  services 
for  those  who  cannot  atTord  private  health 
care,  and  many  recreational  and  advisory 
activities  for  senior  citizens  m  Fresno 
County.  In  this  time  of  fiscal  constraints, 
the  efforts  of  the  FCEOC  become  even 
more  valuable  and  the  people  at  the 
FCEOC  respond  bv  giving  their  constant 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  communitv 

In  1973.  the  Ft  EOC  initiated  the  develop 
ment  of  Orange  Cove  Communitv  (enter 
which  has  served  for  the  past  \2  vears  as  a 
facility  where  communitv  groups  can  meet 
and  discuss  communitv  development  plans. 
where  senior  citizens  can  learn  how  to  con- 
serve energv.  and  where  young  p>eople  can 
go  to  learn  how  they  can  be  trained  for 
productive  jobs.  Without  the  energv  and 
motivation  of  the  staff  at  FCEOt  a  facility 
like  Orange  Cove  would  not  exist  to  pro- 
vide the  valuable  social  services  for  all  resi- 
dents Projects  like  Orange  Cove  also  offer 
residenU  the  chance  to  lend  a  hHnri  to 
those  who  need  it. 

!  wish  the  Fresno  County  Economic  Op- 
portunities Commission  the  best  of  luck 
and  I  commend  Joe  Williams,  executive  di- 
rector, and  Luisa  Medina,  board  chairper- 
son, for  their  excellent  wori»  and  contnbu- 
:ion  to  the  communitv  of  Fresno  (.ountv.  I 
dpplaud  their  20  years  of  service  and  look 
forward  to  manv  more. 


EULOGY  TO  KEITH  M. 
GAFFANEY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  M00RHL4D 

or  CALirORN!* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  sad  task  of  notifying  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
death  of  a  dear  friend,  a  fine  citizen,  and  a 
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October  28.  V' 


October  28,  1985 
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beloved  father  and  frrandfather.  Mr.  Keith 
M.  Gaffaney. 

Keith  Gaffaney  died  suddenly  on  October 
19  in  Sacramento,  C'A,  doing  those  thinK!* 
he  .spent  a  lifetime  doinf;  so  well.  In  the 
end.  he  was  representing  those  causes 
which  formed  the  core  of  his  public  life. 

iMst  April,  Mr.  (iaffaney  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  as  an  honorary  life  member  of 
the  National  Rifle  A.s.sociation,  thus  becom- 
ing only  the  15th  individual  to  be  accorded 
the  association's  highest  honor.  This  spe- 
cial tribute  was  in  recognition  of  .1.5  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  NRA.  First  elect- 
ed to  the  NKA  board  in  I960.  Keith  Gaf- 
faney served  as  vice  president  from  1979  to 
1981  and  as  president  from  1981  to  1983.  He 
had  been  an  executive  councilman  since 
1983  and  was  serving  on  the  legislative 
policy,  membership  and  women's  policies 
committees  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Gaffaney  was  active  in  many  youth 
service  organizations,  sportsmen's  groups, 
and  State  and  local  politics.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  California  Rifle  &  Pistol  As- 
sociation, serving  as  CRPA  president  and 
executive  council  member.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  California  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion Board  of  Directors;  he  was  president 
and  founder  of  the  I'nited  Sportsmen  of 
California,  and  permanent  chairman  of  the 
California  Sport-smen's  Round  Table. 

Before  becoming  a  full-time  representa- 
tive for  the  NRA.  Keith  Gaffaney  spent  3U 
years  a.s  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department.  He  retired  from  the 
LAPD  in  1966  as  assistant  operations  ofH- 
cer  for  the  police  academy.  Since  his  depar- 
ture from  the  police  force,  he  has  been  a 
respected  and  effective  lobbyist  represent- 
ing sportsmen  and  gun  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  known  Keith  Gaf- 
faney for  many  years.  He  was  a  fine  and 
trea.sured  friend.  I  respected  him  as  a  fair 
and  honest  advocate  for  a  cause  not  always 
void  of  polemics.  I  will  mi.ss  his  friendship, 
his  humor,  his  sense  of  political  balance, 
and  his  fundamental  decency.  Mr.  Gaffaney 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth,  his  son, 
Dennis,  and  two  grandchildren. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ALEX  ODEH 

HON.  JOHN  CONVtKi,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a 
memorial  service  was  held  in  Washington. 
DC,  for  Alexander  .M.  Odeh.  the  west  coast 
regional  director  for  the  American-Arab 
Anti  Discrimination  Committee  (.ADC).  He 
was  killed  by  a  terrorist's  bomb  rigged  to 
explode  when  he  opened  the  door  of  his 
Santa  Ana,  C\.  office  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 11.  Mr.  Odeh.  a  man  of  peace,  still 
largely  unknown  to  many  Americans,  was 
the  second  tragic  victim  of  the  Achille 
Lauro  hijacking. 

Alex  Odeh,  who  had  been  associated  with 
ADC  since  it  was  founded  in  1980.  was  a 
tireless  organizer  within  the  Arab-Ameri- 
can community  and  a  promoter,  as  well  as 


a  source  of  Arab-.American  pride.  He 
strongly  believed  that  a  nonviolent  solution 
could  be  found  to  the  Israeli/Palestinian 
conflict  in  the  .Middle  Fast  through  negoti- 
ation. He  spent  his  last  night  speaking  out 
on  the  hijacking,  pointing  out  that  violence 
only  breeds  violence.  While  he  has  been  the 
target  of  many  threats  in  the  past.  Alex 
Odeh's  death  still  comes  as  a  shock  to 
those  of  us  familiar  with  his  efforts  to 
combat  terror  and  racism. 

The  hatred  which  caused  the  deaths  of 
both  Alex  Odeh  and  Leon  Klinghoffer  has 
its  roots  in  the  unresolved  problem  of  Pal- 
estinian homelessness.  The  failure  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  Israel  to  recognize  the 
national  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  re- 
mains an  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Holy 
Land.  The  result  has  been  years  of  blood- 
shed which  has  touched  all  of  the  countries 
in  the  region.  Now,  America  finds  itself  a 
battleground. 

.\rab-Americans  are  the  targets  of  in- 
creasing violence  and  public  hostility.  To 
some  extent,  the  media  is  responsible  for 
creating  the  misperception  that  all  .Arabs 
are  the  enemy  of  Israel,  something  which 
marks  them  as  fair  game  for  abuse.  .Alex 
Odeh  was,  in  life,  an  example  of  how  incor- 
rect that  perception  can  be.  In  death,  he  Is 
another  example  of  how  innocent  people  in 
both  communities  fall  prey  to  those  who 
falsely  believe  that  their  actions  will 
produce  peace. 

There  is  no  rea.son  to  doubt  that  Leon 
Klinghoffer  was  murdered  because  he  was 
Jewish,  just  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  .Alex 
Odeh  was  murdered  because  he  was  an 
.Arab.  What  is  most  important,  however,  is 
both  men  were  noncombatants  and  both 
were  Americans.  Alex  Odeh  was  killed  for 
exercising  his  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech  in  a  country  that  values  free  politi- 
cal expression  above  all  else.  I,  therefore, 
find  his  loss  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cause if  we  cannot  openly  discuss  the 
.Middle  East  problem  here,  there  will 
remain  little  chance  that  Americans  can 
help  the  Israelis  and  Palestinians  make 
peace. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDNA  SHERMER 
GROSSMAN,  R.N.:  VA  NURSE 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MR.AZEK 

OF  NEW   VOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
Edna  Shermer  Grossman,  of  Northport. 
NY.  who  was  born  on  this  day  in  1905.  At  a 
time  when  there  are  deep  concerns  about 
the  military  medical  system,  it  is  especially 
fitting  to  recognize  Edna's  three  decades  of 
service  as  a  registered  nurse  in  the  I'.S. 
Navy  and  the  Northport  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital.  Her  professionalism  and 
tender  loving  care  demonstrate  the  very 
best  that  can  be  expected  from  the  Nation's 
63.000  VA  nurses. 

The  10.2  million  active  and  retired  sol- 
diers and  their  dependents  who  rely  by  ne- 


cessity on  the  military  health-care  system 
deserve  high-quality  medical  services 
During  the  past  year,  unprecedented  re- 
ports of  tragic  cases  of  malpractice  have 
prompted  committees  in  both  the  I'.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
examine  whether  armed  services  personnel 
are  receiving  substandard  health  care.  A 
recent  Department  of  Defense  survey  of 
20,000  military  households  documented  the 
widespread  belief  that  civilians  receive  sub- 
stantially better  health  care  than  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  this  country  in  the 
military.  .Apparently,  inefficiency  and  lack 
of  staff  continuity  contribute  largely  to  this 
perception. 

Recently,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
itself  recognized  the  urgent  need  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  largest  health-care 
system  in  which  more  than  2.')  percent  of 
the  physicians  in  this  country  work  full  or 
part  time,  in  1984  alone,  the  Federal 
agency  recorded  over  20  million  patient 
visits  in  500  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics, 
and  nursing  homes.  Over  the  same  period, 
veterans  hospitals  reported  almost  81.00(1 
complaints  from  patients  and  other  sources 
about  quality  of  care  and  related  issues 
Clearly,  we  are  facing  a  problem  of  nation- 
al scope  that  demands  immediate  attention. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  today  is 
that  along  with  the  problems  there  are 
many  dedicated  individuals  In  the  military 
medical  corps  whose  skill  and  compassion 
deserve  recognition.  .And  the  quality  of  care 
not  only  hinges  on  the  ability  of  the  46,000 
VA  doctors  but  also  on  the  efforts  of  regis- 
tered nurses,  licensed  practical  nurse*, 
nursmg  assistants,  aides,  and  clerical  staff. 

This  I  know  first  hand  from  my  experi- 
ence in  the  Navy  as  a  patient  in  the  veter- 
ans' Administration  Hospital  in  Norfolk. 
VA.  And  this  I  know  from  the  humanity 
and  special  qualities  of  one  of  mv  constitu- 
tents.  Edna  Shermer  (irossman,  whose 
career  as  a  registered  nurse  proves  that  one 
person,  even  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous 
bureaucracy,  can  make  a  difference. 

To  mark  this  special  day  for  Edna,  and 
to  encourage  oiMers  to  follow  her  example, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  recall  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  a  rich  and  varied  life  that  her 
family  and  friends  in  Northport  have 
shared  with  me. 

In  honor  of  the  milestone  that  Edna 
passes  today.  I  will  ignore  the  evidence  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  first  registered 
Republican  in  Davie  County.  NC — Tandy 
.Meroney  Shermer  Perhaps  Tandy  Shermer 
was  forgiven  for  ■.ufrermg  thai  once  rare 
affliction,  having  been  incurably  hitten  by 
the  bug  in  Cuba  while  fighting  nlongside 
Lt.  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  most 
famous  Republican  of  the  day.  As  a 
member  of  the  volunteer  cavalry  known  as 
the  "Rough  Riders"  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion at  the  engaKement  of  Las  (iausimas 
and  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill.  .->nd  It  is 
still  said — at  least  in  the  hollows  of  Davie 
County — that  during  the  successful  1904 
campaign  to  become  25th  President  of  the 
I'nited  States,  Teddy  Roosevelt  declared 
that  he  could  have  put  a  few  more  men  like 


TroKper  Shermer  to  good  use  and  ended 
the  Spanish- American  War  even  sooner. 

F^dna's  mother.  Minnie  Lee  Caton 
Shermer.  must  have  been  a  Democrat  at 
heart,  at  least  judging  from  the  names  she 
rhose  for  her  nine  sons  and  daughters: 
^\  illie  Jo — the  oldest  daughter,  "X" — that's 
right,  just  the  letter  X,  Edna  Viola  "Tippy", 
Alpha  "Alfy",  Eulius  "Sherm",  Atlee  "Sis", 
Lucy,  Jerome  "Buck",  and  Julia  "Julie." 

Forty-six  years  living  in  the  North  Shore, 
Long  Island  community  of  Northport  have 
done  little  to  erase  either  Edna's  soft 
accent  or  mischievious  sense  of  fun,  which 
both  trace  to  her  childhood  home  in  the 
small  rural  town  of  Advance,  NC.  Her  arm 
still  bears  the  scar  from  playing  too  near 
the  big  saw  in  the  mill.  .And  at  times  she 
will  now  admit  that  it  wa.s  she  who  got  the 
rest  of  the  Shermer  brood  to  sample  rabbit 
tobacco. 

Following  her  older  sister  into  nursing 
was  immediately  appealing  to  Edna.  She 
always  had  respect  for  Willie  Jo,  who  has 
never  .seen  either  5  feet  in  height  or  100 
pounds  in  weight,  but  would  tell  anyone 
who  made  fun  of  her  boyish  name  "to  go  to 
hell."  So  Edna  worked  hard  and  became 
the  youngest  nurse  in  the  State.  In  fact,  a 
waiver  of  the  state  license  requirement  was 
needed  to  allow  the  new  teen  nurse  to  prac- 
tice. 

But  there  must  have  been  times  when 
W  Illie  Jo — who  became  Edna's  first  nursing 
supervisor  at  City  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Winston-Salem — wished  Edna  had  instead 
chosen  a  career  in  farming,  or  even  helping 
out  at  the  local  still,  known  formally  as 
"Bailey's  Liquor  Manufacturer."  One  of 
these  times  most  certainly  was  when  the 
hospital  administrator  Dr.  Whittington 
looked  out  his  office  window  to  see  Tippy 
showing  the  other  student  nurses  how  to 
ride  a  horse  around  the  hospital  grounds. 
By  the  time  she  completed  her  training  in 
1925  and  arrived  in  Greensboro  to  work  at 
the  Clinic  Hospital  as  an  RN,  Tippy  was 
sporting  the  first  "Boots  Bob"  haircut  in 
town  and  tearing  up  the  countryside  in  a 
Ford  roadster  with  a  rumble  seat. 

In  1929,  Edna  left  North  Carolina  to  join 
the  Navy  and  see  the  world.  Instead,  she 
spent  the  depression  seeing  whistle-stop 
tours  of  duty  In  hospitals  up  and  down  the 
eastern  seaboard:  Brooklyn,  Miller's  Falls, 
Waterbury.  .Manhatten,  Lincolnton,  Salis- 
burg,  and  back  to  New  York. 

Finally  in  1939  Edna  was  able  to  settle 
down,  moving  to  Northport  where  she  has 
lived  ever  since.  There  she  began  the  chal- 
lenging work  of  attending  psychiatric  pa- 
tients In  the  VA  hospital.  In  those  da.^^ 
tranquilizers  and  restraints  were  rarely.  If 
ever.  used.  Edna's  children,  Lillian  Lee  and 
Bill,  remember  times  when  Edna  would 
return  from  work  not  only  exhausted,  hut 
bruised.  But  they  also  remember  the  re- 
spect and  dignity  she  always  accorded  all 
of  her  charges,  including  those  patients 
with  grounds  privileges  who  she  would  in- 
troduce to  the  children  with  'ull  name  and 
rank  each  day  when  they  met  her  after 
work  at  the  hospital. 

Over  the  years  Edna  cared  for  thousands 
of   patients,    including    men    from    Admiral 


Byrd's  polar  exploration,  the  gangster 
"Baby  Face"  Nelson,  Gene  Tunney,  and 
other  well  known  people  who  for  a  variety 
of  different  reasons  passed  through  her 
ward.  The  stories  she  tells  about  these  ex- 
periences convey  the  secret  of  her  success 
as  a  nurse:  she  enjoyed  her  work  and  tried 
to  treat  every  patient  as  an  individual 
human  being. 

There  are  many  examples  of  Edna's  basic 
kindness  and  how  creative  she  could  be 
within  a  bureaucracy  to  satisfy  a  patient's 
needs.  During  the  time  she  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  "colored  ward"  in  a  Southern 
hospital,  she  built  an  Incubator  and  saved  a 
premature  baby's  life  when  the  necessary 
equipment  was  removed  from  her  ward  to 
treat  a  white  child.  .And  once  during  the 
Second  World  War.  a  French  deserter  being 
treated  in  Northport  had  to  be  moved  to 
another  more  secure  facility.  For  some  un- 
fathomable reason,  the  Frenchman  stead- 
fastly refused  to  leave  the  psychiatric  ward 
until  he  had  a  new  "chappeau."  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  usual  channels  for  Govern- 
ment procurement  did  mil  offer  a  fast  solu- 
tion, but  Edna  was  unwilling  to  simply 
ignore  the  seriously  disturbed  man's  re- 
quest. We  will  never  know  if  he  appreciated 
the  collection  Edna  took  up  among  the 
staff  to  buy  a  beret,  or  whether  the  gesture 
had  any  therapeutic  benefit,  but  once  he 
had  his  hat  the  Frenchman  did  leave  the 
ward  voluntarily,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  burly  orderly  waiting  in  the  wings. 

.After  Edna  retired  In  1966  it  took  a  long 
time  for  her  seven  grandchildren  to  get  ac- 
customed to  her  out  of  her  white  nurse's 
uniform.  I'ntil  then  she  would  go  off  duty 
at  the  same  time  they  returned  home  from 
school  and  wouldn't  bother  to  change 
before  joining  them  in  a  game  of  baseball. 
Once  she  had  in  sheepishly  admit  to  her 
own  doctor  that  she  had  broken  her  hand 
bare-handing  a  line  drive.  "I  should  have 
gloved  the  damn  thing,"  she  disgustedly  ex- 
plained. 

The  tykes,  as  she  called  the  srandchil- 
dren.  were  never  quite  sure  what  all  the 
fus.s  was  abtiut  (Iram's  nurMn^  abilit>.  At 
night  when  >ou  were  ill,  didn't  >ihe  always 
switch  (in  the  light,  wake  you  up  and  ask  if 
you  were  t)K"  .And  didn't  she  catch  and  re- 
cycle every  drop  of  the  medicine  you  tried 
to  squirt  out  of  the  corner  of  your  mouth? 
As  far  as  they  could  see  the  only  benefits  of 
her  nursing  were  the  gtra>  alley  cats  she 
brought  hiime  from  the  hospital  grounds. 
and  the  annual  \  A  Christmas  party  where 
they  got  to  see  grown  upi-  in  pajamas 
fiurinif  the  middle  of  the  da> 

Hell  ma>be  ■tome  da>  ihev  will  remem- 
ber more  than  the  trips  to  New  '^Ork  City, 
swimming  lessons  at  Crabmeadow  Beach, 
on  the  Cow  Harbor  dock,  paintinK  land- 
scapes at  the  ('Id  Northport  (.nif  (  (lurse. 
and  the  wild  rides  in  her  Carmen  (ihia 
alontc  Kort  .sialonga  Road,  some  da>  they 
will  understand,  and  her  four  great-grand- 
children will  learn,  what  an  outstanding 
contribution  she  made  in  her  profession 
and  what  an  inspiration  she  is  to  us  all. 

After  hearing  from  so  many  of  Edna's 
friends  and  neighbors  In  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District,  it  is  reassuring  for  me 


to  know  that  she  does  not  have  aspirations 
to  represent  the  district  in  Congress.  So  on 
behalf  of  all  who  wish  Edna  and  her  hus- 
band Alexander  well,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  joining  me  in  a  tribute  richly 
deserved. 


MIAMI  HERALD  COLUMN  ON  SDI 
RAISES  VALID  ARMS  CONTROL 
CONCERNS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28,  1985 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  over  the  President's  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  [SDI]  rages  on.  proponents 
and  opponents  continue  to  refine  the 
debate  over  its  desirability  and  practicality. 
However,  the  basic  arguments  remain  the 
same. 

In  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's May  1984  Interim  Report  on  U.S. 
Policy  concerning  the  SDI  and  antisatellite 
weapons,  many  of  the  concerns  raised  by 
these  programs  were  outlined  Namely, 
these  included  the  SDI's  ad>erse  impact  on 
arms  control,  its  p<itential  for  undermining 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  the  potential  alien- 
ation of  our  allies. 

An  important  column  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared In  the  Miami  Herald  of  October  13. 
In  that  column.  .Associate  Editor  Joanna 
Wragg.  raises  several  points  that  Congress 
should  consider  in  its  deliberations  on  the 
SDI: 

First,  if  the  SDI  is  pursued  as  a  develop- 
ment program  "it  can  only  ignite  another 
round  of  inflationarv  arms  spending  by 
both  nations." 

Second,  an  imperfect  shield  defense 
"would  require  years  to  develop  [and)  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  the  Soviets  simply  to 
build  more  weapons  to  compensate"  for 
our  improved  defenses. 

Third.  "No  rational  government  would 
stand  b>  while  the  retaliatory  impart  on 
which  it  depends  is  effectively  cut  b>  half 
or  more  Rather,  it  will  comfwnspte  prob- 
ably in  cruise  and  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles: because  of  their  low  trajectories,  the 
SDI  could  not  stop  them," 

Fourth,  "A  truly  missile-proof  net  -vould 
be  wonderfi'i — assuming  that  the  Soviets 
would  stand  peaceabh  b)  while  it  was  as- 
sembled But  to  believe  in  a  foolproof  de- 
fense IS  to  be  a  fool,  &>■  the  French  discov- 
ered when  Minister  of  War  Andre  Magi- 
nots  defense  line  crumbled  in  World  War 
11." 

Fifth,  our  Europt-an  aliit-  are  very  wary 
of  the  SDI.  The  SDI  is  a  plan  for  an  um- 
brella that  they  can't  squeeze  under.  They 
would  be  left  vulnerable  to  Soviet  aggres- 
sion as  never  before.  To  them.  Star  Wars 
represents  a  multibillion-dollar  proof  of 
I  .S,  isolationism," 

These  and  other  valid  p<imis  raised  in 
Ms.  Wragg's  column  will  be  the  subject  of 
ongoing  hearings  conducted  by  the  Foreigri 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Security  and  Science,  which  I 
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chair.  We  will  continue  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  the  SDI  ProKram  emphaaizing  the 
need  for  SDI  related  research  as  allowed 
under  the  ABM  Treaty  as  a  way  to  keep  ap- 
prised of  technoloft'cal  developments  in  the 
iria  find  fix  n  ht-du'  afcainst  possible  Soviet 
r.r.-tiKi.ii!  irMiii  -h.-    \KM  Treaty. 

1  hr     v(i,  nil    iirr-iiit    rnhinin    by    Joanna 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Oct.  13.  19851 

Star  Wars'  Is  I»ie  in  the  Sky 

(By  Joanne  Wragg) 

Ideas,  sire  dangerous  and  unreliable  allies, 
as  any  revolutionary  or  would-be  censor  can 
attest.  They  can  fall  Into  the  "wrong"  hands 
and  be  twisted  to  serve  ends  that  embarrass 
their  early  proponents.  That  Is  precisely 
how  the  quasl-paciflst  nuclear- freeze  move- 
ment came  to  produce  the  Idea  on  which  the 
Reagan  Administration's  "Star  Wars"  Initia- 
tive rests. 

That  freeze  movement  promoted  the 
notion  that  the  two  superpowers'  nuclear- 
arms  buildup  Is  "Immoral."  The  President 
snatched  that  Idea  and  bent  It  to  serve  a 
very  different  strategy.  He  Justified  'Star 
Wars"  as  a  way  to  "end  nuclear  weapons."  a 
goal  that  the  peace  movement  popularized. 
"Star  Wars"— the  strategic  defense  Initia- 
tive (SDI>— Is  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
defensive  system  that  could  destroy  incom- 
ing Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs)  well  l)efore  they  reached  the 
United  States.  No  such  system  now  exists. 
The  NORAD  complex  headquartered  In 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  Colo.,  Is  designed 
merely  to  warn  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  gov- 
ernments when  they  are  under  Soviet  nude- 
as  attack,  so  that  a  decision  on  retaliation 
can  be  made.  The  system  can't  stop  that 
attacli.  Neither  can  the  Soviets  stop  U.S. 
missiles. 

Each  superpower  now  oossesses  enough 
nuclear  warheads,  along  with  the  missiles, 
airplanes,  and  submarines  to  deliver  them, 
to  obliterate  the  other  several  times  over. 
The  theory  is  that  a  rational  enemy  will  not 
launch  a  "first  strike  "  If  he  believes  that  the 
retaliatory  "second  strike"  will  destroy  his 
nation.  Strategists  on  t>oth  sides  thought 
the  world  safer  with  each  thus  armed  with 
an  awesome  second-strike  capacity.  In  the 
two  generatioru  of  the  nuclear  age,  the 
northern  hemisphere  haj  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able absence  of  war  under  the  superpowers" 
nuclear  umbrella. 

This  theory  of  mutual  assured  destruction 
bears  the  unsettling  acronym  of  MAD.  It 
hinges  on  the  enemy's  good  sense.  It  leaves 
the  American  people"s  safety  uncomfortably 
dependent  upon  the  Kremlins  sanity.  So 
when  the  peace  movement  persuaded  the 
public  that  the  threat  impllct  in  the  deter- 
rence strategy  wsis  "Immoral."  the  stage  was 
set  for  the  Administration  to  seek  to  reduce 
that  threat. 

The  result  Is  the  SDI.  If  used  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip.  It  might  yet  serve  the  Interests  of 
peace.  If  pursued  as  a  development  pro- 
gram, however,  it  can  only  Ignite  another 
round  of  Inflationary  arms  spending  by 
l>oth  nations. 

At  a  recent  editors'  seminar  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  In  Colorado  Springs,  home 
of  NORAD  and  the  Unified  Space  Com- 
mand, I  heard  expositions  and  debates  that 
included  representatives  of  every  military, 
civilian,  and  scientific  point  of  view  on  the 
subject.  Speakers  ranged  from  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration arms-agency  chief  Kenneth 
Adelman  to  arch-critic  and  astronomer  Carl 
Sagan.  Their  conflicting  arguments  made 
the  Issue  unexpectedly  clear. 
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First,  It's  evident  that  basic  strategic-de- 
fense research  should  continue.  Research 
on  related  computers  and  sensors  already 
was  funded  at  about  $900  million  per  year 
before  the  President  announced  his  mega- 
bucks  Initiative.  That  research  eventually 
might  make  possible  a  targeted  defense  pro- 
gram that  could  guard  against  a  single 
ICBM  shot  by  a  Khadafy-type  renegade. 
That  would  be  worth  having  even  If  the  So- 
viets suddenly  converted  to  our  side. 

The  multibllllon-dollar  SDI.  however, 
would  move  quickly  toward  development 
and  testing  of  space-based  weapons  that 
would  shoot  down  Incoming  missiles— some 
day.  For  now.  it  is  not  possible  to  produce 
an  SDI  network  that  is  100  percent,  or  even 
50  percent,  effective.  Not  even  Mr.  Adelman 
contends  that  it  Is.  A  90-percent  screen  still 
would  allow  about  1.000  Soviet  nuclear  mis- 
siles to  hit  the  United  States. 

Such  a  permeable  line,  which  would  re- 
quire years  to  develop,  provides  an  Incentive 
fdr  the  Soviets  simply  to  build  more  weap- 
ons to  compensate  for  the  net.  Thus  Stars 
Wars  can  only  accelerate  the  arms  race  and 
render  an  arms-reduction  treaty  Impossible. 
No  rational  goverrtment  would  stand  by 
while  the  retaliatory  impact  on  which  It  de- 
pends is  effectively  cut  by  half  or  more. 
Rather,  It  will  compensate,  probably  In 
cruise  and  submarine-launched  missiles;  be- 
cause of  their  low  trajectories,  the  SDI 
couldn't  stop  them. 

A  truly  missile-proof  net  would  be  wonder- 
ful—assuming that  the  Soviets  would  stand 
peaceably  by  while  It  was  assembled.  But  to 
believe  in  a  foolproof  defense  is  to  be  a  fool, 
as  the  French  discovered  when  Minister  of 
War  Andre  Maginot's  defense  line  crumbled 
In  World  War  II.  Star  Wars  advocates  like 
to  invoke  the  successful  campaign  to  go  to 
the  moon  as  an  example  of  America's  can-do 
technology.  They  neglect  to  point  out,  as 
Dr.  Sagan  gleefully  does,  that  the  moon  was 
not  shooting  back.  A  contest  between  clever, 
highly  motivated  adversaries  never  ends. 

Moreover,  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect  an 
adversary  to  trust  us.  Most  Americans  sus- 
pect that  the  Soviets  would  bury  the  United 
States  if  they  thought  they  could  get  away 
with  It.  That  prudent  assumption  should 
continue  to  guide  U.S.  policy.  But  Ameri- 
cans cannot  afford  the  naivete  of  believing 
that  the  Soviets  share  our  view  that  we  are 
the  good  guys.  They  don't.  They  "xnow  that, 
no  matter  what  our  President  says,  a  defen- 
sive shield  that  takes  the  "M"  out  of  MAD 
would  set  us  up  for  a  first  strike  against 
them. 

The  nations  of  Western  Europe  don't  like 
Star  Wars  either,  and  with  good  reason.  It  is 
a  plan  for  an  umbrella  that  they  can't 
squeeze  under.  They  would  be  left  vulnera- 
ble to  Soviet  aggression  as  never  before.  To 
them.  Star  Wars  represents  a  multibllllon- 
dollar  proof  of  U.S.  Isolationism.  No  wonder 
Soviet  Premier  Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  seizing 
this  opportunity  to  play  peace  maker  in 
Western  Europe. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  because  the  pro- 
gram would  soak  up  engineers,  metallur- 
gists, and  mathematicians  who  are  desper- 
ately needed  In  private  Industry,  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  recoruiider.  He  has  said  that 
the  SDI  was  not  conceived  as  a  bargaining 
chip  for  Geneva.  He  probably  meant  It  at 
the  time,  but  he  can  afford  to  change  his 
mind.  The  nation  and  the  world,  however, 
cannot  afford  for  him  not  to. 
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NO  PRODUCTION  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  BIGEYE  BOMB 


HON  NICHOUS  M.4VR0ULES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  28.  1985 

Mr.  M.A\R<>i  I  h-  M'  -!..«ker.  I  want 
to  join  m>  roii,,.i;u.  1 1  » M  h  H  FaSCELL. 
chairman  of  the  Korei(tn  .-Xfraini  Commit- 
tee, in  praisinK  the  action  taken  by  the  .Ap- 
propriations ( Dmmitlee  nn  iiii.iSer  L'l 
striking  out  funds  for  new  rurM  kh^  »eap 
ons.  I  am  inriudinf;  here  ("hairmar'  (^  *- 
cell's  statement.  He  points  out  huv*  thi> 
new  chemical  weapons  program  in  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  modern  and  safe  replace- 
ment for  our  current  stockpile  of  chemical 
weapons  when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  request  tu 
fund  weapons  which  are  judged  not  ready 
for  production  by  our  own  GAO  and  »hi(  h 
may  prove  to  be  unsafe.  His  conrlusi.in 
clearly  summarizes  the  persuasive  fiireitfn 
policy,  defense,  arms  control,  and  budget- 
ary reai*ons  why  Congress  should  not  fund 
this  program. 

Our  colleagues.  Chairman  Fascell  and 
Representative  JOHN  PORTER,  have  provid- 
ed excellent  leadership  on  the  chemical 
weapom)  issue  in  the  House  of  Representn 
lives.  They  have  tried  to  present  to  all  tht-ir 
colleagues  the  facts  on  the  binary  ner\e  gas 
weapons  program.  When  they  have  sensed 
problems  in  the  program  they  have  investi- 
gated themselves  and  they  hn\f  asked  the 
GAO  to  investigate.  As  >  hirmnn  FaSCELL 
so  aptly  puts  it  in  h\>  -iHirmt-nt.  "Every 
time  I've  asked  GAO  to  take  another  look 
at  the  Bigeye  they  turn  up  new  technical 
problems  and  persistent  test  failures."  It  is 
their  judgment  and  the  recommendation  to 
Confess  by  the  GAO  that  Congress  should 
not  appropriate  funds  for  this  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons  production. 

I  am  also  including  here  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  October  23  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  That  editorial  entitled.  "An- 
other Flawed-Weapon  Plan  That  Needs 
Scrapping",  also  umti  rv,  .ri  -  the  severe 
and  persistent  te«!in»:  (rihirms  of  the 
Bigeye  bomb.  The  edit.-  i  '  <-  an  impor- 
tant instructional  mes- iij.  !  r  Congress. 
Congress  should  not  make  decisions  to 
fund  production  of  weapons  systems  until 
those  weapons  have  successfully  completed 
their  testing  programs. 

Chairman  Fascell's  statement  and  the 
editorial  follow: 

Statement  By  Hon.  Dante  B.  Fasceij. 

fasceu.    uluds    appropriations    committee 
action  striking  out  funds  for  nerve  gas 

WEAPONS 

Commenting  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee decision  to  delete  funds  for  binary 
production.  Rep.  Dante  B.  Fascell  (D-FL). 
Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  said:  ""Today's  vote  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Conwnlttee  to  delete  funding 
for  new  binary  nerve  gas  weapons  is  the 
right  vote  at  the  right  time.  Thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  Rep.  John  Porter  (R-IL).  the 
Appropriations  Committee  decided  the  Issue 
of  new  nerve  gas  weapons  on  its  merits  and 
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voted  not  to  appropriate  funds  for  their  pro- 
duction." 

The  Chairman  said  he  sent  a  letter  to 
Members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
detailing  new  information  about  the  Bigeye 
bomb  &n6  its  testing  failures.  In  that  letter 
Fascell  pointed  out:  The  GAO  has  recom- 
mended for  three  consecutive  years  that  the 
Congress  should  not  appropriate  the  $163 
million  requested  for  the  binary  production 
program.  "  Fascell  added:  "Every  time  I've 
asked  GAO  to  take  another  look  at  the 
Bigeye  they  turn  up  new  technical  problems 
and  persistent  test  failures.  The  news  on  the 
Bigeye  bomb  and  on  the  155-mm  artillery 
projectile  is  bad  and  may  get  worse  if  we 
begin  production.  Leaks,  nitrogen  bulges, 
and  hot  spots  burning  holes  in  artillery  can- 
nisters  and  bombs  which  can  still  explode 
from  pressure  buildup  on  runways  or  before 
hitting  their  targets  don't  reassure  me  that 
we  will  be  providing  our  troops  the  safe,  re- 
liable weaponry  that  they  deserve.  " 

Chairman  Fascell  concluded:  "This  vote 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  states 
clearly  that  we  do  not  need  a  weapons 
system  which  Is  not  needed,  does  not  work, 
has  not  been  proven  safe  for  our  troops,  will 
cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  billions  of  dollars, 
will  harm  the  NATO  alliance,  will  risk  pro- 
liferation, and  will  Jeopardize  chances  for  a 
negotiated  solution  with  the  Soviet  Union.  " 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  23.  1985) 
Another  Flawed-Weapon  Plan  That  Needs 

Scrapping 
(By  Elisa  D.  Harris  and  Jeanne  Guillemin) 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger's 
recent  decision  to  cancel  the  fatally  flawed 
Sgt.  York  Division  Air  Defense  gun 
(DIVAD)  should  serve  as  a  lesson  for  gov- 
ernment officials  in  charge  of  weapons  pro- 
grams. The  $1.8  billion  mistake  was  the 
result  of  a  1977  Pentagon  decision  to  start 
production  of  the  gun  before  the  system 
had  successfully  completed  its  tests. 

Now  Congress  is  once  again  considering 
funding  the  production  of  a  costly  weapon 
still  in  the  testing  stage.  This  time  it  is 
"Bigeye,"  an  aircraft-c*elivered  nerve  gas 
bomb  with  a  price  tag  of  more  than  two  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Since  1982  the  Pentagon  has  sought  con- 
gressional approval  for  Bigeye  bomb  produc- 
tion before  confirming  the  reliability  of  the 
system  by  adequate  tests.  In  reports  issued 
in  April  1983  and  October  1984.  the  General 
Accounting  Office  identified  a  range  of  seri- 
ous, unresolved  problenas:  physical  damage 
to  the  bomb  casing  due  to  high  temperature 
and  increased  pressure  during  delivery, 
questions  about  the  purity  and  toxicity  of 
the  enclosed  chemical  agent,  and  the  vul- 
nerability of  Bigeye  delivery  aircraft  to 
enemy  air  defenses. 

These  findings,  together  with  reluctance 
to  break  a  long-standing  moratorium  on 
nerve  gas  production.  led  Congress  in  1982. 
1983.  and  again  in  1984  to  reject  the  Penta- 
gon's request. 

This  year  Congress  appears  on  the  verge 
of  approving  chemical  weapons  production 
for  the  first  time  In  16  years.  Its  members 
thus  risk  supporting  production  of  a  system 
that  looks  good  on  the  Pentagon  drawing 
board  but  which  later  turns  out  to  have 
major  defects. 

The  Bigeye  bomb's  test  history  is  filled 
with  instances  of  crucial  test  data  being 
withheld  from  the  Pentagon  and  congres- 
sional committees,  as  well  as  questionable 
interpretations  of  test  results.  In  October 
1982  a  chemical-mixing  test  resulted  In  a 
surprise  explosion  of  the  bomb.  This  set- 
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back  was  not  reported  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  until  December  1982. 
and  not  to  Congress  until  January  1983. 

In  an  August  1985  letter  report  to  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Dante 
Fascell.  the  GAO  suggested  that,  using  the 
Pentagon's  own  test  criteria,  the  number  of 
successful  Bigeye  tests  claimed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  could  not  possibly  be 
correct. 

The  same  report  took  issue  with  the  Pen- 
tagon's assertion  that  tests  had  confirmed 
the  solution  of  Bigeye's  pressure  problem. 
The  GAO  wrote,  "[T]he  pressure  buildup 
problem  has  been  sidestepped  by  DoD  and 
has  not  been  resolved— the  bomb  could  still 
blow  up." 

In  the  case  of  Sgt.  York— and  now  with 
Bigeye— the  Army  has  repeatedly  main- 
tained that  performance  specifications  were 
being  met  and  that  the  system  was  fit  for 
production.  Until  the  end.  the  Army  insisted 
that  Sgt.  York  was  essential  to  the  defense 
of  EuroDe  and  that  its  various  technical  and 
operational  problems  could  be  resolved. 
Likewise,  in  Senate  testimony  on  Feb.  28, 
1985,  Thomas  Welch,  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense  for  chemical  matters, 
claimed.  "AH  the  problems  have  been  fixed. 
The  Bigeye  today  is  a  success  story." 

Yet  only  last  month,  in  still  another 
report  to  Congress,  the  GAO  concluded  that 
Bigeye  bomb  production  is  premature  be- 
cause "numerous,  critical  technical  issues" 
remain  unresolved. 

The  GAO  is  right  about  the  Bigeye  bomb. 
Both  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  should 
have  learned  from  their  multibillion  dollar 
mistake  that  weapons  systems  should  not  be 
produced  until  successfully  tested  and  that 
such  tests  must  t)e  conducted  openly  and 
honestly. 

Congress  will  soon  have  another  opportu- 
nity to  reject  Bigeye  bomb  production  when 
it  considers  the  1986  defense  appropriations 
bill.  The  lesson  from  the  Sgt.  York  is:  weap- 
ons systems  that  don"t  work  should  not  be 
funded. 
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HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  28,  1985 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  letters  from  three 
low-income  advocacy  groups  which  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  and  its  likely  effect  on 
low-income  people. 

Coalition  on  Block  Gka.ms 

AND  Human  Needs, 
Washington.  DC.  October  11.  1985. 

Dear  Representative:  The  Coalition  of 
Block  Grants  and  Human  Needs  believes 
that  the  Oramm-Rudman  approach  to  defi- 
cit reduction  will  be  greatly  detrimental  to 
those  with  the  greatest  need  in  our  society, 
those  who  suffered  the  brunt  of  past  budget 
cuts. 

If  any  such  legislation  Is  to  be  adopted,  we 
believe  It  must  exempt  means  tested  entitle- 
ments and  low  Income  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  amendment.  H.J. 
Res.  372.  exempts  Social  Security  and  as 
much  as  40  percent  of  the  defense  budget, 
then  automatically  allocates,  by  formula, 
the  reductions  necessary  to  meet  specified 
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deficit  targets.  This  procedure  unavoidably 
focuses  deficit  reduction  on  vital  means 
tested  entitlements  and  programs  for 
health,  education  and  other  supports  on 
which  the  poor  depend.  Since  1981,  $56  bil- 
lion has  been  cut  from  human  resource  pro- 
grams, including  $34  billion  from  those  tar- 
geted specifically  to  poor  people.  It  would 
be  grossly  unjust  to  protect  defense  contrac- 
tors and  middle  and  upper  income  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  from  cuts  while  letting 
them  fall  on  the  poor  and  others  with  spe- 
cial needs. 

During  this  year's  budget  debate,  biparti- 
san majorities  in  both  houses  accepted  the 
principle  that  low  income  programs  should 
bear  no  further  reductions.  We  believe  the 
same  commitment  should  extend  to  consid- 
eration of  any  deficit  reduction  measure. 

The  Coalition  on  Block  Grants  and 
Human  Needs  consists  of  over  100  religious, 
civil  rights  and  labor  organizations  and 
others  concerned  about  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  minorities,  women,  children,  the  dis- 
abled and  elderly. 

While  we  share  your  concern  about  the 
seemingly  uncontrollable  deficit,  we  believe 
that  a  measure  which  automatically  puts 
the  burden  on  low  Income  programs  is  both 
unwise  and  unfair. 
Sincerely, 

Susan  Rees. 
Executive  Director. 

National  Low  Income 

Housing  Coalition, 
Washington,  DC.  October  IS.  198S. 

Dear  Representative:  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Low  Income  Hous- 
ing Coalition.  I  urge  you  to  reject  the 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  proposal  as  an  un- 
balanced, unfair  and  desperate  attempt  to 
reduce  the  national  deficit  through  draconl- 
an  cuts  in  discretionary  domestic  spending 
programs  which  benefit  low  income  people. 
While  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  pur- 
ports to  mandate  "across  the  board""  reduc- 
tions In  the  federal  budget  deficit  through 
automatic  cuts,  major  program  areas- In- 
cluding Social  Security,  large  portions  of  de- 
fense, and  all  tax  expenditures— are  off 
limits.  The  result  is  that  programs  which 
serve  the  poor  must  bear  a  share  of  auto- 
matic spending  reductions  equal  to  as  much 
as  twice  their  share  of  the  federal  budget. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
Impact  of  Gramm-Rudman  on  low  income 
housing  programs.  Because  the  proposal  re- 
quires reductions  in  budget  authority  to  be 
matched  by  outlay  reductions,  housing  ap- 
propriations would  have  to  be  eliminated 
entirely  to  meet  the  targets.  This  Is  due  to 
housing's  unique  use  of  long-term  budget 
authority. 

Since  1981,  budget  authority  for  low- 
income  housing  subsidies  hsis  been  slashed 
by  over  60  percent.  The  Section  8  new  con- 
struction and  sutjstantial  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams have  been  repealed.  The  bulk  of  the 
Inadequate  subsidies  in  todays  HUD  budget 
Is  in  existing  housing  subsidies. 

I  ask  that  you  vote  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  set  budget  and  spend- 
ing priorities  and  not  to  rely  on  automatic 
spending  reductions  or  Presidential  discre- 
tion. Reject  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal. 
At  the  very  least,  any  eventual  proposal 
should  exclude  all  means-tested  low  income 
programs  such  as  low  income  housing. 
Sincerely. 

Barry  Zigas. 

President 
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Center  for  Law 
AND  Social  Policy. 
Washington,  DC.  October  18.  1985. 

Dear  Representative;  The  Center  (or  Law 
and  Social  Policy  urges  you  to  fully  and 
carefully  consider  the  effect  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman  approach  to  deficit  reduction  on 
the  poor  and  vulnerable  before  voting  upon 
it.  If  Gramm-Rudman  or  similar  legislation 
is  to  be  adopted,  we  believe  means-tested  en- 
titlements as  well  as  discretionary  programs 
serving  primarily  low-Income  populations 
and  people  with  disabilities  must  be  exempt- 
ed Irom  Its  provisions. 

As  you  know,  progrtuns  for  the  poor  have 
been  subject  to  enormous  budget  cuts  since 
1981  More  than  thirty-four  (34)  billion  dol 
lars  has  been  eliminated  from  programs 
serving  poor  families  and  children,  including 
decreases  in  AFDC.  food  stamps,  child  nu- 
trition, health,  housing,  legal  services  and 
Job  training.  As  a  result  poverty  among 
single-parent  families  with  children  has  In- 
creased dramatically.  In  consideration  of 
this,  during  this  year's  budget  debate,  bipar- 
tisan majorities  of  both  House  of  Congress 
accepted  the  principle  that  low-income  pro- 
grams should  bear  no  further  reductions. 
We  believe  the  same  commitment  should 
extend  to  consideration  of  any  deficit  reduc- 
tion measure. 

Yet.  under  Gramm-Rudman.  programs  as- 
sisting the  poor  will  bear  a  share  of  auto- 
matic spending  reductions  equal  to  as  much 
as  twice  their  share  of  the  federal  budget. 
This  is  morally  unjustifiable. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  ambiguous  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  It  Is  possible  that  both  en- 
titlement and  non-means  tested  programs, 
such  as  education  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities, immunizalton.  foster  care,  and  adop- 
tion assistance  programs  will  lose  so  much 
funding  as  to  be  incapable  of  delivering  the 
services  that  Congress  intended  them  to  de- 
liver when  they  were  enacted  and  reauthor- 
ized. At  the  very  least,  the  kinds  of  funding 
reductions  encompassed  within  Gramm- 
Rudman  will  result  in  cuts  in  personnel  that 
win  cause  disruptions  In  such  other  essen- 
tial functions  as  law  enforcement,  the 
courts,  air  traffic  contrcl,  msinagement  of 
public  lands,  tax  collection,  processing  of 
Social  Security  and  other  benefit  checks, 
and  operation  of  VA  and  other  publicly- 
funded  health  facilities. 

Clearly  something  must  be  done  to  control 
the  deficit.  To  do  so  fairly  and  equitably,  all 
defense  spending  and  Social  Security  should 
be  included  in  the  base  amount  available  for 
reduction.  In  addition,  tax  reform  which 
contains  a  minimum  corporate  tax  and 
closes  loopholes  available  to  upper-income 
taxpayers  must  be  a  priority. 

We  appreciate  your  attention  to  altering 
the  Gramm-Rudman  bill,  and  would  be 
happy  to  assist  you  In  your  work  on  achiev- 
ing deficit  reductions  that  are  both  effective 
and  fair. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  W.  Houseman. 

Director. 


THE  MEDICARE  FAIR  HOSPITAL 
DEDUCTIBLE  ACT  OF  1985 

HON.  LD'AARU  K.  ROYBAL 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday.  October  28,  1985 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to   introduce  the   Medicare   Fair   Hospital 
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Deductible  Act.  This  bill  will  limit  increaseo 
in  the  hospital  deductible  and  nursing 
home  coinHurance  to  no  more  than  the 
lesiier  of  increases  in  Medicare's  DRC  pay- 
ments or  Social  Security's  COLA — an  indi- 
cator of  the  elderly'*  ability  to  pay  for 
health  care.  NursinK  home  coinsurance  will 
be  reduced  from  one-eighth  of  the  hospital 
deductible  to  one-twelfth.  Finally,  full 
nursing  home  coverage  will  be  extended  by 
5  days  to  give  seniors  some  relief  from  the 
"sicker  and  sooner"  problem  of  early  hos- 
pital discharges. 

Why  is  this  legislation  so  critical?  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  we  were  all  shocked  by  the 
upcoming  increase  in  Medicare's  hospital 
deductible  and  nursing  home  coinsurance 
for  1986.  While  the  increase  for  1985  was 
already  an  unacceptable  12  percent,  no  one 
was  prepared  for  the  unreasonable  increase 
of  23  percent  which  the  elderly  face  for 
1986.  This  23-percent  increase  is  even  more 
excessive  when  you  consider  that  the  Social 
Security  COLA  for  1986  is  only  3.1  percent. 
This  situation  is  intolerable  and  requires 
some  remedy. 

While  most  of  my  colleagues  probably 
agree  with  the  need  to  hold  down  the  hospi- 
tal deductible  and  nursing  home  coinsur- 
ance, they  are  also  concerned  about  the 
fiscal  impact.  For  this  reason,  we  have  at- 
tached a  revenue  enhancing  provision 
whereby  the  cigarette  excise  tax  will  be  in- 
creased by  8  cents,  indexed  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  and  earmarked  for  the 
Medicare  hospital  trust  fund.  The  estimated 
$4.8  billion  in  added  revenues  over  the  next 
3  years  will  not  only  cover  the  cost  of  the 
above  hospital  deductible  and  nursing 
home  coinsurance  provisions — about  $3.7 
billion — but  will  give  the  trust  fund  and  the 
Federal  budget  a  much  needed  "revenue 
tranfusion"  of  over  $1  billion. 

Already  many  congressional  offices  are 
receiving  mail  from  senior  citizens  who  are 
angry  about  the  massive  increase.  This  is 
only  the  beginning.  Soon,  the  elderly  will 
receive  Insurance  company  notifications  of 
what  impact  this  Increase  will  have  on  Me- 
digap  policies.  If  this  Congress  does  not  act 
soon,  senior  citizens  entering  the  hospitals 
after  January  1  will  face  the  $492  deducti- 
ble— $92  higher  than  last  year.  As  we  all 
know,  the  mail  will  begin  to  flow  and  with 
good  reason. 

In  a  July  study  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  we  documented  that  the 
elderly  are  already  spending  more  of  their 
income  today  for  health  care  than  when 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  began  nearly  20 
years  ago.  Even  without  this  massive  In- 
crease in  the  hospital  deductible,  the  situa- 
tion was  going  to  get  much  worse.  Even 
with  a  hospital  deductible  less  than  the 
$492,  the  elderly  are  projected  to  spend 
$2,583  for  health  care  in  1990— nearly  19 
percent  of  their  Income.  This  is  substantial- 
ly higher  than  the  already  excessive  15  per- 
cent they  are  paying  today. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues agree  that  the  elderly  are  already 
paying  too  much  out  of  pocket  for  health 
care  and  that  these  increases  in  the  hospi- 
tal deductible  and  nursing  home  coinsur- 
ance   are    too    much    for    the    elderly    to 
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absorb.  For  this  reason.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  throw  their  support  behind  the 
Medicare  Fair  Hospital  Deductible  .\ct. 
Only  if  this  legislation  is  passed  quickly 
can  the  Congress  protect  .•Xmerica's  elderly 
and  disabled  from  being  hit  with  the  $92  in- 
crease starting  in  January. 

I  ask  that  the  Medicare  Fair  Hospital  De- 
ductible Act  text  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 
H.R.3630 

A  bill  to  amend  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
and  to  change  the  extended  care  coinsur- 
ance amount  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  by  8 
cents  per  pack  the  excise  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes and  to  earmark  revenues  from  the 
tax  Increase  to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I   SHORT  TITLE 

This  act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Medicare 
Fair  Hospital  Deductible  Act ". 

SEC.  I.  LIMITING  RATE  OF  INCREASE  OF  PART  A  IN- 
PATIENT  HOSPITAL  DEDICriBLE  AND 
Nl'RSING  HOME  COINSI'RANCE. 

(a)  Inpatient  Hospital  Deductible.— Sec- 
tion 1813(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395e(b)(2))  U  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  strking  out 
■between  July  1  and  October  1  of  1968,  and 

of  each  year  thereafter"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  later  than  November  15  of 
each  year",  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Such  Inpatient  hospital  de- 
ductible shall  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the 
following: 

(A)  $45  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  (I)  the 
current  average  per  diem  rate  for  inpatient 
hospital  services  for  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  promulgation,  to  (II)  the  current 
average  per  diem  re.te  for  such  services  for 
1966. 

•(B)  The  Inpatient  hospital  deductible  for 
services  furnished  in  the  preceding  year  In- 
creased by  the  lesser  of  the  following  per- 
centages: 

"(1)  The  percentage  Increase  (if  any)  as 
applies  for  purposes  of  DRG  prospective 
payment  rates  under  section  1886(b)(3)  or 
1886(e)(4)  (whichever  Is  applicable)  to  dis- 
charges in  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  on 
October  1  in  the  year  of  promulgation. 

"(11)  The  applicable  increase  percentage 
(relating  to  the  annual  cost-of-living  In- 
crease In  OASDI  benefit  payments)  deter- 
rrlned  under  section  215(1)  In  the  year  of 
promulgation.". 

(b)  Extended  Care  Coinsurance 
Amount — 

(1)  Application  beginning  on  25TH  day  or 
extended  care  services.— Section  1813(a)(3) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395e(a)(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  '■20" 
smd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "25". 

(2)  Reduction  to  oNi-TWELnH  or  hospi- 
tal INSURANCE  deductible.— Such  section  is 
further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "one-eighth  '  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "one-twelfth",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  amount  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  which  is  not  a 
multiple  of  $1  shall  be  rounded  to  the  near- 
est multiple  of  $1  (or,  if  It  Is  midway  be- 
tween two  multiples  of  $1,  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $1).". 
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(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  sul)sections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  to— 

(A)  Inpatient  hospital  services  furnished 
during  a  spell  of  illness  l>eginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1986. 

(B)  extended  care  services  furnished  on  or 
after  January  1,  1986,  and 

(C)  monthly  premiums  under  section  1818 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  begin- 
ning with  January  1986. 

(2)  New  determination  of  Inpatient  hospi- 
tal deductible  and  extended  care  coinsur- 
ance amounts— Within  15  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
taking  into  account  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  redetermine  and  re- 
promulgate  the  inpatient  hospital  deducti- 
ble, and  the  extended  care  coinsurance 
amount,  which  will  apply  for  purposes  of 
section  1813(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  inpatient  hospital  services  and  extended 
care  services  furnished  during  1986  and  the 
monthly  premium  that  will  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  section  1818  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  in  1986. 

sec.  3.  increase  in  federal  excise  tax  on 
(u;arettes  and  application  of 
is(  rease  to  federal  hospital  in- 

SI  RANCE  TRl'ST  FIND. 

(a)  Increase  in  Cigarette  Taxes.— Section 
5701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  imposition  of  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes) is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Additional  taxes.— In  addition  to  the 
rates  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (f  )— 

"(A)  Small  cigarettes. —On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, $4  per  thousand. 

"(B)  Large  cigarettes. —On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand, 
$8.40:  except  that,  if  more  than  6 '2  inches  in 
length,  they  shall  be  taxable  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  cigarettes  weighing  not  more 
than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  counting  each 
2*4  inches,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  the  length 
of  each  as  one  cigarette.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  CosT-OF-LiviNC  Adjustments  in  Rate 
or  Additional  Tax  on  Cigarettes.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  cigarettes 
removed  during  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal 
year  1986.  subsection  (b)(3)  shall  be  applied 
by  increasing  each  dollar  amount  contained 
therein  by  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Cost-of-living  adjustment.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  percent- 
age (if  any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
exceeds 

•(B)  the  CPI  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

■■(3)  CPI  FOR  riscAL  YEAR.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2),  the  CPI  for  any  fiscal  year  is 
the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as 
of  the  close  of  the  12-month  period  ending 
on  July  31  of  such  fiscal  year. 

•■(4)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Consumer  price  index.— The  term 
Consumer  I*rice  Index^  means  the  last  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumers 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

•■(B)  Fiscal  year.— The  term  'fiscal  year^ 
means  the  1-year  period  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30  of  the  calendar  year  to  which  such 
term  relates. 

■•(5)  Rounding.— Any  increase  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
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cent  (or  if  such  increase  is  a  multiple  of  ''2 
cent,  such  increase  shall  be  increased  to  the 
next  highest  multiple  of  1  cent)." 

(b)  Floor  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  of  tax.— On  cigarettes 
manufactured  In  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States  which  are  removed  before  No- 
vember 15,  1985,  and  held  on  such  date  for 
sale  by  any  person,  there  shall  be  imposed 
the  following  taxes: 

(A)  Small  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. $4  per  thousand:  and 

(B)  Large  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 
$8.40  per  thousand:  except  that,  if  more 
thfin  6'A  Inches  in  length,  they  shall  be  tax- 
able at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, counting  each  2%  inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one  ciga- 
rette. 

(2)  Liability  for  tax  and  method  of  pay- 
ment.— 

(A)  Liability  for  tax.— A  person  holding 
cigarettes  on  Novermber  15,  1985,  to  which 
any  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies 
shall  be  liable  for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  of  payment.- The  tax  im- 
posed by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  treated  as  a 
lax  imposed  under  section  5701  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  January  1,  1986.  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  tax  imposed  under  such  sec- 
tion is  payable  with  respect  to  cigarettes  re- 
moved on  November  15,  1985. 

(3)  Cigarette.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'cigarette"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  5702  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

(4)  Exception  for  retailers.— The  taxes 
imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to 
the  cigarettes  in  retail  stocks  held  on  No- 
vember 15.  1985,  at  the  place  where  intend- 
ed to  be  sold  at  retail. 

(c)  Application  of  Additional  Taxes  to 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  F^nd.— 
Section  1817(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395i(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  the  taxes  imposed  by  section 
5701(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Tax  increase.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  cigarettes 
removed  after  November  14,  1985. 

(2)  Deposit  of  increase  into  trust 
FUND.— The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  apply  to  taxes  Imposed  on  ciga- 
rettes removed  after  December  31,  1985. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
a^eed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
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uled,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  chsuiges  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

OCTOBER  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic    and    Theater    Nuclear    Forces 
SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  policy  and  technol- 
ogy objectives  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI)  program. 

SR-232A 
9:30  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1763.  to  clarify 
U.S.  negotiating  goals  in  seeking  to 
eliminate    predatory    concessional    fi- 
nancing in  the  form  of  tied  aid  and 
partially  untied  aid  credits. 

SD-538 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high-level  radio- 
active waste  disposal  program. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    United 
States  policy  toward  the  Philippines. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrighte  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To   hold    hearings   on   S.    1739,   Home 
Audio  Recording  Act. 

SD-562 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    appropriating     funds    for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

SD-192 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Sulxiommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  440,  Computer 
Systems  Protection  Act  of  1985,  and 
other  computer  fraud  related  meas- 
ures. 

SD-226 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1684,  to 
declare    that    the   U.S.    holds   certain 
Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  in  trust 
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for  the  Kaw,  Otoe-Missouri.  Ponca. 
and  Tonkawa  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklaho- 
ma, S.  1728.  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  lease  certain 
lands  held  in  trust  for  up  to  ninety- 
nine  years.  S.  1298.  to  coordinate  and 
expand  services  for  the  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  among  Indian 
youth.  S.  1621.  to  revise  the  Indian 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1978. 
by  defining  the  eligibility  of  children 
who  attend  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs funded  schools,  and  S.  1396.  to 
settle  unresolved  claims  relating  to 
certain  a  lotted  Indian  lands  on  the 
White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in 
Minnesota. 

SD-138 
Conierees 
On  H.R.  3036.  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies. 

H-164.  Capitol 
11:00  a.m. 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  do- 
mestic violence. 

SE>-628 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  704.  to 
establish  an  Interclrcuit  Panel  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  to 
decide  cases  referred  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  ho!d  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
3:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
To  meet  in  closed  session  to  consider 
pending  business. 

SH-220 

OCTOBER  31 
9:30  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  farm  credit  system,  and  to 
discuss  possible  legislative  remedies. 

SR-328A 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  240,  to  start  day- 
light savings  time  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  March,  and  S.   1433.  to  start  day- 
light savings  time  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  April   and   to  end   it  on   the   first 
Sunday  of  November. 

SR-253 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  de- 
fense issues,  focusing  on  nuclear  strat- 
egy, ballistic  missile  defense,  and  arms 
control. 

SD-419 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1788,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation  for  disabled   veterans  and 
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the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans. 

SR-4I8 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To   resume  hearings  on   the  Impact  of 
trade  on  employment  and  productivi- 
ty. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  3327, 
appropriating    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1986    for    military    construction    pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  provisions  of  H.R.  3228,  appropri- 
ating funds  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs. 

SD-192 
Joint  Library 
To  hold  a  general  business  meeting. 

H-328,  Capitol 
3:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  ammunition  re- 
quirements,    production     base,     and 
future  directions. 

SR-232A 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  U.S.  intelligence  mon- 
itoring capabilities. 

SH-219 

NOVEMBER  I 

9:15  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  SulKommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(P.L.  96-448). 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  farm  credit  system, 
and  to  discuss  possible  legislative  rem- 
edies. 

SR-328A 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1551,  to  provide 
for  administrative  appeals  and  Judicial 
review  under  Part  B  of  Medicare,  and 
to  review  the  beneficiary  and  provider 
appeals  provisions  under  Part  A  and  B 
of  the  Medicare  program. 

SD-342 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  October. 

SO-342 
NOVEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(P.L.  96-44-3). 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  space 
technology  on  human  resources. 

SD-430 


NOVEMBER  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  regional 
airlines. 

SR-253 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to    provide    for    public    financing    of 
Senate  general  election  campaigns. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation     appropriating     funds    for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

SD-192 

NOVEMBER  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  problems 
associated  with  construction  of  Hawaii 
Interstate     H-3,     Including     parkland 
protection  issues. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 

Subcommittee 
Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  farm  bank- 
ruptcy. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   Joint   hearings  on   the  space 
world  administrative  radio  (WARC). 

SR-253 

NOVEMBER  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Insurance  and  space 
commercialization. 

SR-253 

NOVEMBER  8 
9:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Sul)commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  report  on 
proposed  reform  of  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal insurance  program  (Medicare  Part 
A)  method  of  paying  for  capital  costs. 

SD-215 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S    570,  S.  372,  S. 
946,  and  S.  913,  bills  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing  program,  and  other  coal   related 
Issues. 

SD-366 


NOVEMBER  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  espionage  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
trade  on  employment  and  productivi- 
ty. 

SD-562 

NOVEMBER  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  LAND- 
SAT  commercialization. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  nutrition  and  fit- 
ness in  public  health. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

NOVEMBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  espionage  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

SD-342 
•Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  regula- 
tory activities  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement  and  Budget. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dents  July  8,   1S85  National  Defense 
Stockpile     ■modernization"     proposal 
and  its  potential  impact  on  the  domes- 
tic mining  industry. 

SD-366 


EXTENSIONS  OF  \i\  MARKS 

Labor  and  Human  Resourv^t-s 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD-430 

NOVEMBER  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To     resume     oversight     hearings     on 
ground-water   level   and   use   and   on 
ground-water  quality  and  flow-  in  the 
United  States. 

SD-406 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  program 
(Medicare  Part  B)  payments  for  physi- 
cian services,  focusing  on  efforts  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  others  to  assess  the  cur- 
rent payment  mechanism  and  develop 
reform  options. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hoarings  on  S.J.  Res.  192,  to  au- 
thorize   financial    assistance    for    the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business.  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  promotion  of 
domestic  tourism. 

SD-253 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  discuss  pending 
business. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  certain 
barriers  to  health  care. 

SD-430 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.   Nuclear   Proliferation   and   Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the   1985  Confer- 
ences on  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollf- 
eration  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  on 
the     International     Atomic     Energy 
Agency. 

SD-342 

NOVEMBER  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To   hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
Federal   Energy   Regulatory   Commis- 
sion's Order  436.  final  rule  and  notice 
requesting  supplemental  comments  on 
regulation    of    natural    gas    pipelines 
after      partial      wellhead      decontrol 
(Docket  No.  RM  85-1-000). 

SD-366 

DECEMBER  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Issues  of  child- 
care,  focusing  on  education.  Job  train- 
ing and  the  labor  market. 

SD-430 

DECEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Envirorvment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  environ- 
mental effects  of  global  atmospheric 
warmings. 

SD-406 


CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Office  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SR-428A 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Eugene  Cotey,  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  Murfreesboro,  TN,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save 
Hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee: 
Hear     us     when     our     Nation     sails 

through  unchartered  waters. 
Hear  us  as  we  voice  diverse  and  contra- 
dictory concerns  about  complex 

options  and. 
Hear  us  in  the  midst  of  indecision. 
We  pray  for  these  representatives  of 

the  people  as  they  come  together 

in  one  body. 
Give  them  conunon  ground  on  which 

to  stand. 
Give  them  wisdom  to  find  solutions  to 

complicated  problems. 
Give  them  courage  to  act  when  fear 

might  lead  to  inaction. 
Give  them  a  sense  of  mission  when  it 

is  easier  to  be  self-serving. 
Dear  God.  hold  our  Nation  and  these 

men  and  women  in  the  hollow  of 

Thy  hand. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

I  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


DR.  EUGENE  COTEY 

(Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  £ind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
the  privilege  today  of  having  Dr. 
Eugene  Cotey  provide  the  opening 
prayer. 

Dr.  Cotey  has  had  a  distinguished 
pastoral  career,  for  almost  25  years,  he 
has  provided  a  wealth  of  practical  and 
spiritual  guidance  to  not  only  his  con- 
gregation, but  the  entire  community. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  pastor  of 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Murfreesboro. 
he  has  served  as  president  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Baptist  Convention  and  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

As  a  trustee  of  the  Baptist  Hospital 
of  Nashville  and  Belmont  College,  he 
has  used  his  administrative  talents  to 
minister  to  the  sick,  and  to  the  young 
people  of  our  area. 

Dr.  Cotey's  greatest  contribution  has 
been  his  capacity  to  foster  concern  for 


our  neighbors  and  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
welcoming  this  fine  American  and  his 
family  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 


THE  MORAL  BANKRUPTCY  OF 
THE  NICARAGUAN  REVOLUTION 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
isn't  America  wonderful? 

Where  else  could  a  poor,  struggling 
revolutionary  like  Comandante 
Ortega,  his  country  under  siege  by  tne 
United  States,  enjoy  a  millionaire's  va- 
cation in  New  York  with  his  family. 

Diner's  Club  and  the  American  way 
made  it  all  possible. 

The  picture  of  the  little  dictator 
from  Managua  emerging  from  a  de- 
signer boutique  with  $3,500  worth  of 
eyeglasses  for  himself  and  his  family 
said  It  all. 

After  suspending  the  basic  freedoms 
of  his  people  and  commanding  the 
poor  to  tighten  their  belts  another 
notch,  he  took  his  credit  cards  and  left 
home  without  them. 

In  Nicaragua  today,  the  rug  has 
been  pulled  from  under  the  free  trade 
unions  and  opposition  political  parties; 
the  popular  Catholic  Church  is  under 
siege;  and  the  country  has  taken  on 
the  trappings  of  a  police  state. 

Meanwhile,  its  tinpot  dictator  has 
taken  off  his  military  fatigues,  dormed 
designer  clothes,  and  Is  gallivanting 
around  New  York  enjoying  all  of  the 
capitalistic  pleasures  he  says  he  de- 
spises. 

Better  than  words,  his  performance 
describes  the  moral  bankruptcy  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution. 


HURRICANE  JUAN 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
much  of  my  district  Is  below  water  as  a 
result  of  Hurricane  Juan.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  rains  continue  to  fall  and 
the  waters  continue  to  rise. 

Since  Sunday  1.400  people  have  been 
stranded  in  Grand  Isle.  LA.  I've  gotten 
reports  of  water  as  high  as  14  feet  In 
many  areas. 

The  situation  offshore  Is  just  as  bad. 
This  storm  surprised  and  stranded 
thousands  of  offshore  workers  who 
risk  their  lives  every  day  to  help  this 
country  m?et  Its  energy  needs.  Vessels 


already  offshore  brought  many  of 
those  to  land,  but  waters  were  too 
rough  to  allow  those  vessels  to  go  back 
to  sea  to  evacuate  others.  High  winds 
and  waves  toppled  at  least  three  rigs 
off  of  the  Louisiana  coast,  forcing 
hundreds  of  workers  Into  15-  to  20-foot 
seas.  Some  of  them  were  holding  to 
driftwood  for  as  many  as  16  hours 
before  they  could  be  rescued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayers  and 
thoughts  should  be  with  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Juan  as  they  try  to  rebuild 
their  lives.  But  we  should  learn  a  valu- 
able lesson  too.  We  could  have  been 
better  prepared. 

We  should  stop  referring  to  greatly 
needed  public  works  projects  as  "pork" 
and  realize  that  levees  and  flood  con- 
trol works  could  have  saved  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  to  homes 
and  businesses. 

Second,  we  should  pass  legislation 
requiring  standby  vessels  to  provide 
more  protection  for  our  offshore  work- 
ers in  time  of  disaster. 

One  of  my  constituents  summed  it 
up  quite  well  when  she  was  inter- 
viewed by  CNN  this  morning.  She  said, 
"I'm  mad.  I  thought  we  had  protection 
here."  Well,  I'm  not  sure  how  I  will  ex- 
plain that  that  protection  is  caught  up 
in  petty  fighting  here,  while  she  is  un- 
derwater there. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  HAVE 
TRADE  RECIPROCITY  WITH 
JAPAN 

(Mr.  McKINNEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  we  go,  just  as  1  have  often  said. 
Mr.  Nakasone  came  to  Washington 
last  week.  Mr.  Nakasone  went  to 
Juneau  and  Mr.  Nakasone  is  taking 
6,000  barrels  of  Cook  Inlet  oil  back  to 
Japan,  In  violation  of  the  Intent  if  not 
the  direct  law  of  Congress.  And.  guess 
what.  Just  as  I  said  10  years  ago.  8 
years  ago.  and  6  years  ago.  it  Is  going 
on  Japanese  ship  bottoms,  not  Ameri- 
can ship  bottoms,  therefore  endanger- 
ing more  American  jobs  and  endanger- 
ing the  Jones  Shipbuilding  Program. 

Now.  we  are  told  this  oil  will  be  re- 
placed by  Mexican  oil.  Mexican  oil  Is 
nowhere  near  as  good  as  Cook  Inlet 
oil.  Cook  Inlet  oil  Is  very  pure.  And  I 
would  suggest  that  everyone  look  at 
the  Oil  Dally  of  Thursday.  October  24. 
which  states  that  Mexico  expects  to 
raise  the  price  of  its  Isthmus  oil  50 
cents  to  75  cents. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  are  we  going  to 
demand  some  sort  of  reciprocity  from 
the  Japanese  before  they  take  our  oil. 
our  ship  jobs,  and  in  fact  we  receive 
nothing  In  return? 


INTERNATIONAL  PHYSICIANS 

FOR  THE   PREVENTION   OF  NU- 
CLEAR WAR 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
all  the  news  of  hijackings  and  terror- 
ism and  fear  and  hatred,  we  have  a 
chtince  to  celebrate  a  deserving  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  life  and  peace  on 
this  planet. 

International  Physicians  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Nuclear  War  has  won  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  we  should  be 
uplifted  by  that  achievement. 

I  work  with  this  group  in  my  com- 
munity to  bring  an  awareness  to  all 
our  citizens— an  awareness  none  of  us 
had  until  groups  like  International 
Physicians  began  to  flower. 

The  nuclear  arms  buildup  was  never 
voted  on  by  the  people  of  America  or 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  happened  because 
of  a  mutual  mistrust,  and  faith  that 
all  new  technology  was  an  improve- 
ment—even new  technologies  that  de- 
stroy. Weapons  that  kill  the  people 
but  keep  the  building  standing;  weap- 
ons that  have  "hard-target"  capability, 
thus  presenting  a  first-strike  threat. 
Such  weapons  escalate  the  chances  of 
a  nuclear  war. 

We  don't  want  to  think  about  it  but 
these  physicians  made  us  think  about 
it.  And  the  first  step  to  getting  the 
arnis  race  under  control  is  to  under- 
stand it.  Thank  you  physicians  for 
teaching  us  that  as  healers,  even  you. 
with  all  the  medical  advances  at  your 
disposal,  cannot  bring  us  back  from  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  And  with  that 
knowledge,  we  can  begin  to  change  the 
world. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Boldface  type  indicaces  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY WAGE  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  unemployment  among  our 
Nation's  youth  has  reached  tragic  pro- 
portions. Last  year,  the  jobless  rate  for 
our  16-  to  19-year-olds  was  almost  19 
percent,  more  than  twice  the  national 
average.  In  my  own  State  of  Louisiana, 
which  has  the  second  highest  unem- 
ployment in  the  country,  the  problem 
is  even  worse.  Projected  teenage  un- 
employment for  1986  is  23.5  percent, 
and  for  minority  youth,  almost  40  per- 
cent. 

Tl  >  answer  to  this  problem  is  H.R. 
1811,  the  Youth  Employment  Oppor- 


tunity Wage  Act  of  1985.  By  creating  a 
subminimum  wage  for  youth  during 
the  summer  months,  this  legislation 
will  significantly  reduce  minority  un- 
employment and  generate  up  to  a  half 
a  million  new  jobs  for  teenagers  in  the 
private  sector. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  has  been 
stalled  In  conunittee  for  months  and 
has  never  received  a  hearing. 

It  is  time  for  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship to  get  serious  about  this  problem 
and  to  allow  the  bill  out  of  committee 
and  onto  the  floor  for  debate.  It  is 
time  to  quit  stifling  a  proposal  that 
will  give  thousands  of  citizens  their 
first  valuable  work  experience. 

The  Federal  minimum  wage  dis- 
criminates against  teenagers  and  mi- 
norities. These  people  lack  jobs  be- 
cause they  lack  basic  job  skills.  Em- 
ployers simply  cannot  afford  to  train 
them  at  $3.35  per  hour,  and  every  time 
the  minimum  wage  rises,  their  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  are  reduced. 

If  opponents  of  this  bill  have  a 
better  solution,  I'm  ready  to  listen.  So 
far.  I  haven't  heard  one,  and  I  believe 
it  is  time  to  give  H.R.  1811  a  chance. 


THIS  AUTUMN  OF  DISCONTENT 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
autumn  of  discontent  it  seems  reason- 
able to  remember  that  perfect  self- 
government  of  Imperfect  people  Is  not 
likely.  Or  as  my  father  puts  it,  "You 
can't  dip  clear  water  from  a  muddy 
stream." 

Yet  for  those  thoughtful  Members 
of  Congress  who  feel  the  frustration 
of  the  follies  of  this  time  and  place, 
there  Is  this  encouraging  thought 
from  the  late  statesman,  Henry  Stim- 
son: 

Let  them  not  turn  aside  from  what  they 
must  do,  or  think  that  criticism  excuses  In- 
action. For  there  Is  good  as  well  as  evil.  And 
for  the  person  who  works  for  a  goal,  believ- 
ing In  Its  eventual  attainment,  while  there 
may  be  setback  and  even  disaster,  there  will 
never  be  defeat.  The  only  deadly  sin  I  know- 
is  cynicism. 


DON'T  GET  DUPED  AGAIN:  VOTE 

■NO"    ON    CHEMICAL   WEAPONS 

FUNDING 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  In  a  closed,  top  secret  markup, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  voted 
to  eliminate  all  funding  for  new  chem- 
ical weapons. 

In  a  session  that  Included  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  Soviet  threat,  the  status 
of  our  own  stockpile  and  the  miserable 
performance  of  the  new  Blgeye  bomb, 
the   committee   voted   to   delete    the 


money  the  Pentagon  requested  for 
these  weapons. 

Many  Appropriations  Committee 
members  who  originally  supported  the 
tentative  authorization  In  June  felt 
sold  out  when  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee gutted  the  strict  conditions  on 
funding  for  new  chemical  weapons. 
They  realized  that  there  is  only  one 
reason  to  include  money  for  chemical 
weapons  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  appro- 
priations bill  and  that  is  to  gut  the 
conditions  on  funding  just  like  they 
were  in  the  authorizing  conference 
and  spend  the  money  this  year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  did 
the  right  thing  in  rejecting  new  chemi- 
cal weapons  funding,  but  some  say: 
"Never  mind  the  deficit,  never  mind 
the  GAO  recommendations  not  to 
fund  the  Bigeye  bomb,  never  mind  our 
NATO  allies  who  will  not  accept  them, 
just  spend  the  money." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  same  kind 
of  thinking  that  got  us  into  this  deficit 
mess  in  the  first  place.  Let's  not  make 
it  worse. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND 

(Mr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration,  in  order  to  force 
action  on  the  debt  ceiling,  is  once 
again  using  Social  Security  as  a  pawn 
in  their  game. 

First,  earlier  this  month  when  Social 
Security  taxes  were  received  by  the 
Government,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  was  unable  to  purchase  Gov- 
errmient  securities  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund,  because  their  purchase 
would  have  punctured  the  debt  ceiling. 

Second,  for  the  first  time  in  U.S.  his- 
tory, the  administration  has  not 
placed  Social  Security  taxes  into  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund.  On  Friday, 
again  for  the  first  time,  the  adminis- 
tration threatens  to  accelerate  disin- 
vestment of  the  trust  fund. 

Third,  other  options  exist  and 
should  be  explored  by  the  administra- 
tion, whether  it  be  the  Federal  financ- 
ing bank  or  any  other  method  avail- 
able. Instead,  this  administration 
again  attacks  Social  Security  first. 

Fourth,  having  taken  the  money 
that  should  have  gone  to  Social  Secu- 
rity, this  administration  is  obligated  to 
find  a  method  to  repay  the  principal 
and  interest  lost  to  Social  Security,  a 
program  with  a  surplus  that  is  paying 
its  owTi  way. 

This  theft  from  Social  Security 
cannot  be  condoned.  Yes;  we  need  a 
balanced  budget.  No;  we  need  not  ter- 
rify Social  Security  recipients  in  order 
to  achieve  it. 
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D  1215 

CHILD  SAFETY  DAY 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  child 
safety  continues  to  be  an  important 
concern  for  people  in  the  United 
States.  When  Vh  million  children  dis- 
appear as  they  did  last  year,  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  all  need  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to. 

Last  Saturday,  in  the  district  that  I 
represent,  a  child  safety  day  was  held. 
This  provided  parents  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  that  would  bring 
about  more  peace  of  mind  regarding 
this  issue  by  giving  them  an  education- 
al opportunity  to  teach  their  children 
and  find  ways  they  can  better  protect 
their  children.  It  also  provided  identi- 
fication materials  to  the  parents  that 
will  help  identify  their  children  if  an 
emergency  situation  arises. 

I  want  to  thank  the  law  enforcement 
officials  that  provided  the  materials 
and  technical  assistance  for  this  child 
safety  day  which  we  sponsored.  I  want 
to  conunend  those  parents  who  waited 
in  line  up  to  2  hours  to  take  advantage 
of  this  educational  opportunity  and  to 
obtain  these  materials  for  their  chil- 
dren in  the  event  that  an  unfortunate 
situation  requires  it.  All  responses  in- 
dicated that  the  time  involved  was  not 
nearly  as  importamt  as  the  protection 
of  their  children. 

We  obviously  hope  that  no  event  will 
occur  that  will  require  the  use  of  these 
materials  and  training,  but  in  the 
event  that  it  does,  these  almost  2.500 
children  are  now  better  prepared  to 
handle  such  a  situation  and  their  par- 
ents will  rest  a  little  easier.  Many 
people  deserve  thanks  for  the  work 
that  was  done  last  Saturday  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Utah 
and  I  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly 
say  thank  you  to  them. 


NO  EXPORT  OF  COOK  INLET 
OIL 

(Mr.  MANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
days  Wall  Street  Journal  contained 
an  article  stating  that  President 
Reagan  has  told  Japanese  officials  he 
is  considering  allowing  the  export  of 
domestic  oil  produced  in  Alaska's  Cook 
Inlet. 

Congress  recently  renewed  the 
Export  Administration  Act  by  a  wide 
margin.  In  that  bill,  both  Houses 
strongly  agreed  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  crude  oil  from  Alaskas  North 
Slope.  That  oil  is  critical  to  our  Na- 
tions energy  independence  and  to  our 
domestic    maritime    industry,    which 


transports  the  oil  to  refineries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gulf  coast. 

Even  though  less  oil  is  produced  in 
Cook  Inlet  than  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  the 
same  national  interests  apply.  The 
United  States  needs  the  6.000  barrels 
produced  there  daily.  But  more  impor- 
tantly our  maritime  industry,  which 
already  is  struggling  to  survive  against 
unfair  foreign  competition,  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  door  opened  for  the 
export  of  Alaskan  oil. 

If  the  export  of  Cook  Inlet  oil  is  ap- 
proved today.  Alaskan  North  Slope 
crude  will  be  under  siege  tomorrow.  If 
we  are  serious  about  keeping  our  do- 
mestic maritime  industry  alive,  we 
must  not  let  that  happen. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF 
RUNAWAY  SPENDING  BILl^S 
HAS  HOUSE  BACKING 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  those  of  us  who 
belong  to  one  of  the  informal  caucuses 
around  this  legislative  body  called  the 
Grace  caucus,  named  after  Mr.  Peter 
Grace  who  made  the  most  extensive 
analysis  of  Government  waste  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  yesterday  we 
met  in  the  Rose  Garden  of  the  White 
House  with  the  President,  and  the 
President's  remarks  were  stirring 
about  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when 
the  American  people  are  disgusted 
with  the  amount  of  spending  in  this 
country  and  the  refusal  of  this  Con- 
gress to  match  the  promise  it  made  to 
the  President  in  his  first  term  that  if 
he  raised  taxes  over  $90  billion,  we 
could  cut  $3  for  every  $1  that  the 
President  took  or  added  to  our  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  looking  at  the 
status  of  our  appropriations  bills  that 
Is  given  to  us  dally  In  our  calendars  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  are  way  behind  schedule.  Mr. 
President.  We  have  gotten  1  of  our  13 
appropriations  bills  through  confer- 
ence: energy  and  water.  Only  2  more 
have  been  reported  to  conference  with 
the  help  of  the  other  body,  and  that 
leaves  10  bills,  particularly  our  defense 
and  military  construction  bills  on 
which  there  is  barely  any  action  at  all. 

Eight  of  these  bills  will  be  over  the 
request  of  the  administration.  I  gave 
to  Peter  Grace  to  put  Into  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  yesterday  a  letter  I  circu- 
lated here  In  July  with  one-third  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  signing  It, 
and  a  buffer  of  two  more,  in  case  one 
of  us  gets  111.  That  Is  147  signatures 
which  make  our  President  a  9,000- 
pound  gorilla,  Mr.  Speaker.  Our  Presi- 
dent Is  now  veto  proof. 

Whatever  the  President  vetos  on 
these  appropriation  bills  to  hold  down 
spending,  a  third  of  the  Members  of 


this  House  plus  two  have  promised  to 
back  him  up  in  these  vetos. 

Mr.  President,  get  busy  with  your 
pen  and  cut  the  cost  of  runaway  Fed- 
eral spending. 


GRAMM  RUDMAN:  TRICK  OR 
TREAT? 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  With  all  of  his 
talk  about  cutting  spending,  the  Presi- 
dent now  wants  Congress  to  approve 
his  $2  trillion  national  debt.  Mr 
Reagan  disguises  his  debt  increase  by 
supporting  the  Gramm-Rudman  pro- 
posal—clearly a  trick,  not  a  treat.  In 
fact.  Gramm-Rudman  might  win  the 
prize  for  the  best  Halloween  hoax  of 
1985. 

Even  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
horrified  by  the  irresponsible  manner 
in  which  Gramm-Rudman  would 
attack  Federal  spending  and  threaten 
national  security.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  likewise  outraged  because 
the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  would 
postpone  the  pain  of  deficit  reduction 
until  after  next  year's  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
should  not  be  misled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Halloween  disguise.  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  no  treat;  it  is  poisoned 
candy  by  which  the  President  and  his 
party  hope  to  deceive  the  voters  of 
America  just  long  enough  to  let  them 
off  the  hook  for  one  more  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  American 
people  want  is  not  another  Reagan 
trick.  What  they  want  is  a  Presidential 
treat:  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
budget  problem. 


THE  PENN  STATE  HEART 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penn 
State  Heart  has  done  its  Job.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  exploits  of  the  Penn 
State  football  team;  I  am  talking 
about  the  extraordinary  success  that 
the  Hershey  Medical  Center  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  fashioned  with  the  tem- 
porary Implant,  the  plastic  implant. 
Imbedded  into  the  chest  of  a  Philadel- 
phia man  who  was  dying  of  heart  dis- 
ease. 

The  temporary  implant  was  placed 
in  the  chest  and  then  the  search  for  a 
human  heart  began:  for  a  permanent 
transplant.  For  11  days  nothing  oc- 
curred because  a  proper  transplant 
could  not  be  obtained.  Throughout 
that  time,  that  temporary,  plastic 
Penn  State  Heart  pounded  away  and 
did  Its  job.  and  then  when  a  human 
heart  was  finally  brought  onto  the 
scene  and  the  temporary  Implant  re- 


moved, a  chance  for  life  has  now  been 
given  to  this  man  from  Philadelphia. 

The  miracle  of  it  is  not  only  has  this 
man  now  emerged  into  the  world  of 
the  living,  as  it  were,  but  this  tempo- 
rary implant  has  shown  no  evidence  at 
all  of  any  damage  done  or  any  imper- 
fection. No  blood  clotting.  It  has 
worked.  Good  luck  to  a  future  recipi- 
ent of  the  Penn  State  Heart. 


VIVA  ITALY!  VIVA  PIZZOLATO! 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  extraor- 
dinary athlete  for  a  magnificent  ath- 
letic achievement.  Orlando  Pizzolato,  a 
gifted,  disciplined,  and  determined 
runner  from  Italy  captured  the  gruel- 
ing 26.2-mile  New  York  City  Marathon 
this  past  Sunday,  his  second  consecu- 
tive New  York  City  Marathon  victory. 

One  had  to  be  as  fortimate  as  I  to 
watch  the  marathon  to  fully  appreci- 
ate the  Pizzolato  victory.  Consider  at 
the  13-mile  mark.  Pizzolato  was  trail- 
ing the  leaders  by  almost  2  minutes. 
At  the  14-mile  mark  he  was  still  in 
20th  place.  At  the  17-mile  mark  he  was 
in  10th  place.  Yet  never  doubting  nis 
strategy  or  ability,  Pizzolato  began  to 
make  up  the  final  places  methodically 
until  he  moved  into  second  place  at 
the  20-mlle  mark.  From  this  point  on. 
he  ran  his  best.  As  he  entered  the  hills 
in  beautiful  Central  Park  with  some  2 
miles  to  go  he  made  his  final  move.  He 
moved  left  then  right  but  kept  narrow- 
ing the  gap  on  leswler  Ahmed  Saleh.  As 
he  hit  the  longest  hill  he  passed  Saleh. 
As  he  said  later.  "I  could  see  he  was  in 
big  trouble.  I  tried  to  go  by  him  sever- 
al times  and  he  followed  me.  So  I  put 
all  my  energy  into  the  last  hill.  I 
thought  that  might  be  my  last 
chance." 

From  that  point  on  there  was  no 
stopping  him.  He  finished  the  race  in  2 
hours  11  minutes  and  34  seconds,  a 
full  54  seconds  ahead  of  Saleh.  What  a 
marvelous  race  he  ran!  What  a  thrill 
he  provided  to  the  viewing  audience! 
What  pride  he  brought  to  Italy  and 
the  Italian- American  community!  All 
one  can  say  is  what  a  v-onderful  irispi- 
ration  to  all  Americans. 

Viva  Italy!  Viva  Pizzolato! 


THE  WORLD  CHAMPION  KANSAS 
CiTY  ROYALS-THE  TEAM 
THAT  NEVER  QUIT 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  congratulate 
the  world  champion  Kansas  City 
Royals  on  their  World  Series  victory 


over  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  this  last 
weekend. 

The  Kansas  City  Royals  of  1985  is  a 
team  that  would  not  quit.  They  would 
never  give  up.  Even  though  they  were 
the  underdogs  in  the  Western  Division 
of  the  American  League,  they  won  the 
division.  Upon  entering  the  playoffs, 
again  they  were  the  underdogs  and 
were  down  three  games  to  one  to  the 
Toronto  Blue  Jays.  They  had  to  win 
the  playoffs  in  Toronto,  a  feat  that  no 
one  said  could  be  done. 

Then,  going  into  the  World  Series 
against  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  they 
lost  the  first  two  games  at  home.  They 
went  to  St.  Louis  and  won  two  games 
but  were  down  three  games  to  one  at 
one  point.  They  came  back  to  Kansas 
City  and  then,  in  the  very  important 
sixth  game,  with  one  more  inning  left 
to  play,  the  Royals  became  the  miracle 
workers  of  1985.  Down  1-0  in  the 
ninth  inning,  pinchhitter  Dane  lorg 
got  a  hit  with  the  bares  loaded  to  drive 
in  the  winning  two  runs.  The  frosting 
on  the  cake,  was  an  11-0  victory  over 
the  Cardinals  Sunday  night  clinching 
the  series.  In  doing  so.  the  Royals 
made  baseball  history,  the  only  team 
ever  to  win  the  World  Series  after 
losing  the  first  two  games  at  home. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  owners  of 
the  Kansas  City  Royals.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ewing  Kauffman  and  Mr.  Avron  Fo- 
gelman,  as  well  as  all  the  players  and 
manager,  Dick  Howser.  I  would  extend 
special  congratulations  to  George 
Brett,  our  outstanding  third  baseman, 
to  Bret  Saberhagen,  who  was  named 
the  most  valuable  player  of  the  World 
Series,  to  Frank  White,  our  golden 
glove  second  baseman,  and  to  Hal 
McRae,  who.  while  not  seeing  much 
action  in  this  series,  was  the  spirit  and 
the  glue  that  held  the  team  together 
over  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  30  years 
since  Kansas  City  has  had  major 
league  baseball.  While  the  Athletics 
played  in  Kansas  City  suffered  a  great 
many  indignities,  Including  Charlie 
Flnley.  through  those  years  It  took  us 
30  years  to  win  the  World  Series.  We 
were  very  happy  to  have  a  parade  a.nd 
a  celebration  in  which  250.000  Kansas 
Citians— and  there  are  only  1  million 
people  In  the  entire  metropolitan 
area— came  to  pay  tribute  to  a  team 
that  endeared  Itself  to  all  America. 

We  will  never  forget  the  1985 
Royals.  As  ABC  said  last  night  on  Its 
conclusion  to  the  coverage  of  the 
World  Series.  "It  could  not  happen  to 
a  nicer  team  and  It  could  not  happen 
to  a  nicer  town.  " 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  was  reading  the  New  York  "Times 
this  morning,  and  it  carried  a  really 
disconcerting  report  on  another  piece 
of  American  industry.  It  described 
how  the  United  States  is  about  to  lose 
an  important  chunk  of  the  semicon- 
ductor industry,  the  standard  memory 
chip  that  stores  data  in  everything 
from  computers  to  video  cassette  re- 
corders. It  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
with  the  loss  of  that  production,  there 
is  a  threat  to  the  entire  electronics  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  is  there  a  danger  that  Silicon 
Valley     can     become     an     economic 

Death  Valley"? 

The  administration's  response  to  the 
eroding  raantifacturing  base  in  the 
United  States  has  so  far  been  essen- 
tially zero.  Whenever  there  has  been 
action,  it  has  not  been  to  take  con- 
structive action  or  to  take  the  offen- 
sive, but  it  really  has  been  a  defensive 
measure  to  try  to  hem  In  action  by  the 
Congress. 

I  think  we  are  learning  that  it  is  not 
inevitable  that  America  will  always 
land  on  its  feet  economically.  This  is 
shown  in  the  report  in  the  Times  this 
morning  about  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  tawake 
up.  It  is  time  for  us  to  put  our  heads 
together.  It  is  time  for  us  to  act  or  oth- 
erwise one  industry  after  another  is 
going  to  leave  the  shores  of  America. 


SEMICONDUCTER  INDUSTRY 

THREATENED:  SILICON  VALLEY 
MAY  BECOME  A  'DEATH 
VALLEY" 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


BAL.A.NCED  BUDGET  AND  EMER- 
GENCY DEFICIT  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1985 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many,  too  many,  in  this 
House  who  are  simply  all  talk  and  no 
action  when  it  come  to  dealing  with 
the  deficit.  Even  though  59  percent  of 
Americans  rate  reducing  the  deficit  as 
the  No.  1  job  facing  this  body  and  67 
percent  of  the  Nation  believe  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  Congress,  many  of 
my  liberal  colleagues  have  simply  not 
acted  in  a  meaningful  way  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  They  have  opposed  the 
balanced  budget  amendment,  the  line- 
item  veto,  cost  cutting  reommenda- 
tions  of  the  Grace  Commission, 
amendments  to  appropriation  bills  to 
cut  spending  and  other  measures  In- 
tended to  reduce  deficits. 

In  1974  Congress  enacted  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  Now  no  one  can 
really  say  this  has  resulted  in  any 
better  control  of  the  budget  than  we 
had  before.  Although  Congress  has 
the  power  and  authority  to  balance 
the  budget,  it  presently  does  not  have 
the  obligation  or  discipline  to  do  it. 
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Recently,  a  majority  of  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  in  the  other  body 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment.  With  more  than  150  co- 
sponsors  in  the  House  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  begin  showing  some  fiscal 
responsibility  and  support  this  reason- 
able and  responsible  measure. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO 
DEPOLITICIZE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  quite  a  while  now,  there 
has  been  talk  that  we  should  take 
Social  Security  out  of  the  political 
arena  and  insure  its  safety  as  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  income  for  retirees 
and  disabled.  There  is  evidence  to  sup- 
port this. 

There  have  been  nine  Commission- 
ers in  the  past  12  years.  There  have 
been  several  branch  office  closings  and 
the  attrition  of  17,000  employees. 
Under  new  legislation  that  I  support. 
H.R.  3470,  the  agency  would  be  headed 
by  a  three  member,  bipartisan  Board, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  other  half  of  this  proposal 
would  be  to  separate  Social  Security 
from  the  unified  budget  and  give  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  continuing  defi- 
cit problem.  Since  1967.  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  have  been  in  the 
unified  budget— in  the  displays  of 
overall  levels  of  Federal  spending  and 
taxing.  The  deception  starts  taking 
place  when  the  surpluses  accumulated 
each  year  in  Social  Security  revenues 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

This  self-sufficient  fund  takes  no  ap- 
propriated money  from  the  budget, 
but  is  being  used  as  a  smoke  screen  to 
artificially  hold  down  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. By  taking  Social  Security  out  of 
the  unified  budget,  we  will  get  a  much 
clearer,  truer  picture  of  the  deficit 
problem. 

The  time  is  now  to  remove  Social  Se- 
curity once  and  for  all  from  those  who 
use  it  for  political  gain. 


INTEGRAL  VISTAS 
(Mr.  HANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Barbra  Streisand  sings  "On  a  Clear 
Day  You  Can  See  Forever."  she  must 
be  singing  about  the  beautiful  scenery 
in  Utah  and  the  mountain  West.  Be- 
cause of  the  clean,  dry  air  in  the  West 
you  can  literally  see  for  hundreds  of 
miles  from  many  mountaintop  lookout 
points. 

But  several  of  these  lookout  points 
are  in  national  parks,  and  many 
people  are  concerned   that  economic 


development  and  the  accompanying 
pollution  in  areas  that  can  be  seen 
from  the  parks  should  be  severely  re- 
stricted and  that  these  "Integral 
vistas"  should  be  precisely  defined. 

Last  week.  Interior  Department  Sec- 
retary Don  Hodel  made  a  courageous 
decision  not  to  formally  identify  these 
"integral  vistas."  The  EPA  had  given 
him  that  power  in  the  last  month  of 
the  Carter  administration. 

I  believe  we  should  protect  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  in  and  around  our  nation- 
al parks,  but  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  already  have  the  author- 
ity and  programs  to  address  visibility 
concerns  in  the  parks. 

The  final  identification  of  Integral 
vistas  would  have  added  unnecessary 
regulations  that  would  have  only 
harmed  local  economies  without  bene- 
fiting the  environment. 

In  light  of  the  intense  emotions  sur- 
rounding this  issue.  I  appreciate  and 
congratulate  Secretary  Hodel  for  his 
wise  and  prudent  decision. 


D  1235 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  KANSAS 
CITY  ROYALS 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  loyal  Royals  fans  in 
Kansas,  I  rise  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  in  congratulating  the 
Kansas  City  Royals. 

The  Kansas  City  Royals  did  what  all 
the  experts  said  they  could  not  do, 
they  came  from  behind  to  win  the 
western  division  in  the  American 
League,  they  came  from  behind  to  win 
the  American  League  pennant,  and 
they  came  from  behind  to  win  the 
World  Series. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kansas  City  Royals 
are  world  champions,  and  all  the  loyal 
fans  in  Kansas  and  in  Missouri  could 
not  be  prouder.  I  congratulate  the 
Royals  players,  manager  Dick  Howser. 
their  coaches  and  their  owners. 

And  as  a  prominent  sports  writer  ob- 
served, whether  the  Kansas  City 
Royals  are  the  best  team  in  baseball  is 
a  matter  of  definition,  that  they  repre- 
sent what  is  best  in  baseball  is  beyond 
doubt.  That,  in  my  Judgment,  Is  far 
more  important. 


LET  US  GET  FEDERAL 
SPENDING  UNDER  CONTROL 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas who  claimed  that  the  President 
is  just  using  Gramm-Rudman  as  an- 
other trick  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 


Every  effort  that  this  body  has  made 
to  reduce  deficits  and  every  effort  the 
President  has  made  to  reduce  deficits 
have  been  repudiated  by  the  liberal 
majority  of  this  body  by  the  use  of  || 
their  numbers  and.  short  of  raising 
taxes,  they  have  given  no  alternatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
here  in  support  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack-Cheney  prosposal  to 
eliminate  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  made 
their  voice  heard— they  are  demanding 
that  Congress  get  Federal  spending 
under  control.  Gramm-Rudman-Mack- 
Cheney  does  the  job. 

The  plan  is  simple.  In  the  next  6 
fiscal  years,  the  deficit  will  be  reduced 
from  $180  billion  to  zero— in  $36  bil- 
lion annual  increments. 

The  plan  is  flexible.  The  President 
and  Congress  may  devise  alternative 
plans  to  eliminate  spending  in  excess 
of  the  straightline  schedule. 

The  plan  is  fair.  It  provides  a  backup 
sequestering  process  that  makes  uni- 
form, across-the-board  spending  cuts. 

The  plan  is  necessary.  It  is  a  realistic 
approach  to  eliminating  our  nin-away 
Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  no 
choice  but  to  reduce  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  Gramm-Rudman- 
Mack-Cheney  proposal  does  the  Job 
with  simplicity,  flexibility,  and  fair- 
ness. I  hope  it  passes  and  that  Con- 
gress has  the  commitment  to  abide  by 
its  provisions. 


REMEMBER  THE  SIX  HOSTAGES 
IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
once  again  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  six  Americans  are  languishing  in 
captivity  in  Lebanon. 

This  hostage  drama  has  gone  on  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  it  is  time  for 
this  administration  to  use  its  energy 
and  its  wisdom  to  bring  this  tragedy  to 
an  end. 

I  am  pleased  and  heartened  by  re- 
ports that  President  Reagan  met  with 
the  hostages'  families  yesterday,  and 
that  those  families  were  heartened  by 
being  able  to  meet  with  Mr.  Reagan. 

These  families  have  suffered  for 
months.  During  that  time,  they  have 
endured  not  only  the  fear  and  concern 
that  naturally  comes  with  having  a 
loved  one  held  hostage,  but  they  have 
also  been  forced  to  bear  that  burden 
in  isolation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hostage  families 
have  asked  me  and  other  Members  If 
we  believe  the  Government  is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  bring  their  loved 
ones  home. 

Until  now.  I  have  answered  that  I 
did  not  believe  everything  that  could 


be  done  was  being  done.  Perhaps  now 
that  President  Reagan  has  become 
personally  involved  we  will  soon  see  all 
of  the  hostages  reunited  with  their 
families. 


DECREASING  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
CIGARETTES  MAKES  NO  SENSE 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
keep  reading  and  hearing  reports  that 
"White  House  sources"  and  "those 
close  to  the  Oval  Office"  are  urging  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  proposal  to 
maintain  the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes 
at  the  present  level  of  16  cents  a  pack. 

I  hope  what  I  am  reading  and  hear- 
ing is  wrong.  If  a  veto  comes,  the 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  will  drop  from 
16  to  8  cents  a  pack. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  permit  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  excise  tax  on 
cigarettes  at  a  time  when  we  are  in  the 
process  of  increasing  the  national  debt 
to  $2  trillion?  We  are  spending  $360 
million  a  day— $15  million  an  hour- 
just  on  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Now.  you  might  say  that  8  cents  a 
pack  excise  tax  on  cigarettes  is  no  big 
deal.  If  you  say  that,  you  are  wrong. 
Every  one  penny  in  excise  tax  brings 
in  $212  million.  Multiply  that  by  eight 
and  you  come  up  with  $1.7  billion. 
That  is  more  than  the  entire  budget  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 
That  is  money  the  Treasury  needs. 

Do  not  follow  the  advice  of  nameless 
advisors.  Mr.  President.  A  veto  of  the 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  would  not  be 
good  for  America. 


MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 

PROPOSES  TO  ALTER  ITS  "BUY 
AMERICA"  POLICY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks,  i 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  learned  of  a  proposed  regulation 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
alter  Its  "Buy  America"  policy  by 
adopting  a  less  restrictive  policy  with 
regard  to  title  XI's  financing  require- 
ments. 

The  original  purpose  of  title  XI. 
mortgage  guarantee,  was  to  beef  up 
construction  in  American  shipyards 
and  thus  provide  more  American  jobs. 
By  protecting  American  business  and 
domestic  economy,  we  ensured  our  In- 
dustrial base  for  defense  mobilization 
purposes  and  enabled  our  industries  to 
be  self-sustaining. 

MarAd's  reasoning  for  relaxing  the 
Buy  America"  requirements  is  the 
shrinking  domestic  and  marine  suppli- 
er industry.  According  to  MarAd,  the 
reduced  number  of  U.S.  built  commer- 
cial vessels  has  not  provided  a  suffi- 


cient market  to  make  It  profitable  for 
certain  domestic  companies  to  engage 
in  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  various  types  of  marine  equipment, 
that  is,  slow-speed  marine  diesel  en- 
gines, lifeboat  engines. 

This  less  restrictive  material  pur- 
chasing regulation  could  have  an 
annual  effect  on  the  economy  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  and  have 
significant  adverse  effects  on  the  abili- 
ty of  the  remaining  domestic  suppliers 
to  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  U.S. 
marine  equipment  market. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  imperative  that 
we  voice  our  opposition  to  MarAd's 
proposed  rulemaking  and  encourage 
MarAd  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
more  research  and  development  in  the 
marine  equipment  manufacturing  area 
in  order  to  enhance  the  competitive 
posture  of  our  domestic  shipbuilding 
industry. 


SIGN  DISCHARGE  PETITION 

NO.  1 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
5,  1984,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
a  Nativity  scene  in  Pawtucket,  RI, 
could  be  displayed  on  State  property  if 
there  was  a  'legitimate  secular  pur- 
pose" for  this  display. 

In  other  words,  displaying  anything 
nonsecular  on  State  property  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

Perhaps  this  line  of  reasoning  could 
have  some  validity  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  "secularism"  is  today  a  vast 
and  growing  religion— a  nontheistic  re- 
ligion, but  a  religion,  nonetheless. 

In  the  Court's  attempt  to  take  a  neu- 
tral position  toward  theistic  beliefs  In 
cases  such  as  Wallace  versus  Jaffree,  it 
has  swung  the  pendulum  wholly  to  the 
side  of  the  secular  humanists. 

And  it  has  done  this.  I  might  add,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  97  percent  of 
the  people  In  this  country  claim  to 
have  some  belief  in  God.  The  Court 
has  turned  Its  back  on  the  God  who 
has  blessed  our  country  and  our 
Nation  so  richly  and  it  has  done  this 
under  the  false  pretense  of  neutrality. 

The  prayer  issue  is  only  one  mani- 
festation of  this,  but  it  is  an  issue  that 
we  must  take  out  of  the  Court's  hands. 
We  can  do  this  by  passing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  volun- 
tary prayer  in  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sign  discharge  petition  No.  1  and  get 
this  matter  to  the  floor  and  let  us  put 
it  behind  us  and  have  voluntary 
prayer  back  in  the  schools. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  was  sitting  in  my  office 
watching  the  1 -minute  speeches  when 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  dis- 
tinguished, I  guess,  chief  deputy  whip 
of  the  Democratic  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexander]  come 
forward  and  criticize  the  President  for 
the  Reagan  deficit.  He  used  some  nice 
language,  talking  about  images  from 
Halloween. 

Well,  I  have  here  the— one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six  latest  ratings  from 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union  where 
they  rate  all  Members  of  Congress  on 
spending.  I  thought  just  to  see  who 
was  playing  trick  and  who  was  playing 
treat,  we  might  take  a  look  at  that  and 
see  how  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Alexander]  stacks  up. 

And  was  I  disappointed  to  find  out 
that  he  is  listed  in  the  big  spender  cat- 
egory in  every  single  year.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  last  2  years  he  was  in 
the  zero  percentile  and  the  No.  1  per- 
centile in  terms  of  those  who  were  at- 
tempting to  reduce  spending. 

In  other  words,  he  could  not  find 
any  opportunities  to  do  so. 

I  think  it  is  just  strange  that  we  just 
sit  here  and  talk  about  the  Reagan 
deficit,  then  nothing  gets  to  the  Presi- 
dent unless  we  pass  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
shown  the  way  for  the  big  spenders. 

Perhaps  the  old  saying  that  "consist- 
ency is  the  hobgoblin  of  smaU  minds" 
is  what  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  in  mind,  but  maybe  in  the  Hallow- 
een spirit  he  might  try  to  be  a  hobgob- 
lin, at  least  a  couple  times  and  find 
some  consistency  about  his  enuncia- 
tions on  spending  and  the  votes  that 
he  casts  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


IMAGES  FROM  HALLOWEEN 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


COMMENDING  INTERIOR  SECRE- 
TARY HODEL  FOR  KILLING 
PLAN  TO  LIMIT  STATE  CON- 
TROL OF  DEVELOPMENT 
AROUND  NATIONAL  PARKS 

(Mr.  NIEI^ON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Don  Hodel  for  killing  a  plan  that 
would  have  limited  State  control  of  de- 
velopment on  picturesque  scenery  sur- 
rounding national  parks.  Utah  has  five 
national  parks  with  over  1  million 
acres  and  had  the  Secretary  not  made 
the  decision  he  made,  the  entire  east- 
em  and  southern  part  of  our  State 
would  have  been  effectively  precluded 
from  any  further  development  of  its 
coal,  synthetic  fuels  and  uranium  re- 
sources, not  to  mention  its  other  eco- 
nomic activities. 

Governor  Bangerter  said  he  was  very 
pleased,  and  may  I  quote: 
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Gov.  Norm  Bangerter  said  he  was  pleased 
the  state  will  be  given  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting areas  around  the  park  and  that  he 
thinks  the  state  can  better  meet  the  protec- 
tive goals.  He  opposed  the  plan  peirtly  on  a 
states  rights  platform.  I  think  we  have 
enough  guidelines  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  believe  in  the  West  controlling  its 
own  destiny,  he  said. 

The  Governor  goes  on: 

One  outcome  of  the  failed  federal  plan  is 
that  the  17  targeted  areas  in  Utah  will  re- 
ceive "special  attention."  the  governor  said. 
They  Include  views  around  Arches.  Bryce 
Canyon.  Canyonlands.  Capitol  Reef  and 
Zion  national  parks. 

As  Congressman  Hansen  said  earlier, 
you  can  see  a  long  way  from  those 
parks.  In  fact,  the  entire  Kaiparowits 
Plateau  was  precluded  from  develop- 
ment a  number  of  years  ago  because 
from  80  miles  north  in  Bryce  Canyon 
you  can  see  where  the  coal  mines 
might  be  developed. 

So  I  commend  Secretary  Hodel  for  a 
very  courageous  decision,  one  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West. 


TIME  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  LEAD- 
ERSHIP TO  ALLOW  A  VOTE  ON 
GRAMM-MACK  PROPOSAL  TO 
REDUCE  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
this  House  to  allow  us  to  vote  on  the 
Granun-Mack  proposal  to  reduce  defi- 
cits. 

It  is  time  for  that  vote  to  take  place 
in  this  body.  It  is  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  find  out  where  their 
Member  of  Congress  stands  on  the 
issue  of  reducing  the  deficit. 

If  the  Democrats  have  an  alterna- 
tive, they  ought  to  bring  forth  that  al- 
ternative. If  they  do  not  have  an  alter- 
native, they  ought  to  give  us  a  chance 
to  vote.  It  Is  a  chance  the  American 
people  have  been  waiting  for,  a  chance 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  Let  us  have  that 
chance  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Let  us  have  it  soon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  both  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  Is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
take  place  after  all  other  legislative 
business  today. 


RESTITUTION  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2713)  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  certain  provi 
slons  pertaining  to  restitution,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2713 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Restitution 
Amendments  Act  of  1985". 

SEC.  2.  POWER  TO  ORDER  RESTITVTION  IN  LIEU  OF 
OTHER  SENTENCES. 

(a)  Section  3579  Amendmsnt.— Section 
3579(a)a>  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  in  the  case  of  any 
misdemeanor  or  a  class  E  felony."  after  "in 
addition  to  or". 

(b)  Section  3556  Amendment.— Section 
3556  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of 
1984.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "under  this 
title"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end 
of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"may  order  restitution  in  accordance  with 
sections  3663  and  3664.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  taking  effect  of  section  212(a)(2) 
of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

SEC   3.  standards  FOR  IMPOSmON  OF  RKSTmi 
TION. 

(a)  In  Geicehal.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
3579  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  court  deter 
mines  that  the  complication  and  prolonga- 
tion of  the  sentencing  process  resulting 
from  the  fashioning  of  an  order  of  restitu- 
tion under  this  section  outweighs  the  need 
to  provide  restitution  to  any  victims,  the 
court  may  decline  to  make  such  sui  order.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC    4.    STATEMENT   OF   REASONS    RELATING    TO 
RESTITITION. 

(a)  Ik  Oeneral.— Section  35S3(c)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  the  court  orders  only  partial  res- 
titution." after  "restitution,". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
3579(a)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  where  It  appears 
after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  taking  effect  of  section  212(a)(2) 
of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

SEC.  5.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  RESTITVTION  ORDER. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (h)  of  section 
3579  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  manner  provided  for 
the  collection  of  fines  suid  penalties  by  sec- 
tion 3565  or  by". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  «.  CLARIFYING  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3579(a)(1)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 


striking  out  "the  offerwe"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  offense". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC    7    PRESE.VTENCE  PRCXEDIRE  RELATING  TO 
RESTITITION. 

(a)  In  General— Section  3S53(d)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  Restitution"  In 
the  sutiisectlon  heading;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  or  an  order  of  restitu- 
tion pursuant  to  section  3556,". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  taking  effect  of  section  212(a)(2) 
of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

SEC.   8.   NEED   FOR   RESTmTION   TO   BE  CONSID- 
ERED  AS  FACTOR  IN  SENTENCING. 

(a)  In  Oenerai.— Section  3553(a)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  ";  and"  In  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  the  need  to  provide  restitution  to  any 
victims  of  the  offense.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  taking  effect  of  section  212(a)(2) 
of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con- 
YERS]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

D  1250 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2713  was  reported 
from  committee  without  dissent.  It 
has  two  purposes— to  make  technical 
amendments  to  the  restitution  provi- 
sions of  current  law  and  the  recently 
enacted  Sentencing  Reform  Act.  and 
to  state  explicitly  that  restitution  to 
victims  Is  a  purpose  of  sentencing. 

Under  current  Federal  law  restitu- 
tion to  crime  victims  is  in  fact  a  pur- 
pose of  sentencing.  There  Is  a  pre- 
sumption In  favor  of  ordering  restitu- 
tion. The  Sentencing  Reform  Act. 
however,  does  not  mention  restitution 
when  setting  forth  several  purposes 
sought  in  the  sentencing  of  Federal 
criminal  offenders.  Section  8  of  H.R. 
2713  would  simply  amend  the  Sentenc- 
ing Reform  Act  to  state  explicitly  that 
restitution  to  the  victim  Is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  sentencing.  This  will  bring 
the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  into  line 
with  current  Federal  Irw. 
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H.R.  2713  also  resolves  an  inconsist- 
ency in  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act 
concerning  when  restitution  can  be  or- 
dered. One  provision  of  the  Sentenc- 
ing Reform  Act,  which  carries  forward 
a  section  enacted  by  the  Victim  and 
Witness  Protection  Act  of  1982.  au- 
thorizes the  court  to  order  restitution 
in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  other 
penalty.  A  second  provision  of  the 
Sentencing  Reform  Act  refers  to  or- 
dering restitution  In  addition  to  any 
other  penalty  but  is  silent  about  "in 
lieu  of." 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Reform  Act  sheds  little  or  no 
light  about  why  the  two  provisions  are 
not  identically  worded. 

However,  because  they  are  not 
worded  the  same,  there  is  doubt  or 
may  be  doubt  about  which  language 
controls.  H.R.  2713  clarifies  the  ambi- 
guity. Section  2  of  the  bill  provides 
that  for  misdemeanors  and  felonies 
carrying  a  maximum  prison  term  of  2 
years  or  less,  the  sentencing  court  can 
Impose  restitution  in  lieu  of  any  other 
punishment.  For  other  offenses,  resti- 
tution can  be  imposed  in  addition  to 
other  punishment.  The  other  punish- 
ment could  be  probation,  for  example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes  made  by 
H.R.  2713  are  spelled  out  in  detail  in 
the  committee  report.  They  are  all  de- 
sirable changes.  The  bill  has  biparti- 
san support,  and  was  drafted  In  close 
cooperation  with  the  subcommittee's 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas]. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Virginia    [Mr. 

BOUCHEIR 1 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  2713  will 
help  ensure  that  the  new  sentencing 
system  established  by  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  will  completely  carry  for- 
ward the  victim-orientation  features  of 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system. 

Congress  in  1982  unanimously  en- 
acted the  Victim  and  Witness  Protec- 
tion Act  to  Insure  that  victims  of  crime 
receive  fairer  treatment.  Briefly,  the 
act  creates  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
restitution  and  defines  the  losses  for 
which  a  convicted  defendant  can  be  or- 
dered to  make  restitution.  It  sets  forth 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  sen- 
tencing court  when  determining 
whether— and  to  what  extent— to 
order  restitution.  If  the  judge  orders 
less  than  full  restitution,  the  act  re- 
quires the  judge  to  state,  on  the 
record,  the  reason  for  his  decision. 

The  Sentencing  Reform  Act.  enacted 
last  year,  carries  forward  these  provi- 
sions in  their  entirety.  In  addition,  the 
Sentencing  Reform  Act  adds  a  new 
provision  that  states  that  a  sentencing 
court  can  order  the  defendant  to  make 


restitution  'in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence" that  is  otherwise  imposed.  This 
new  provision,  as  well  as  the  renum- 
bering of  the  current  law  provisions,  is 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  November 
1.  1986. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  resolve  some  technical  problems  in 
the  restitution  provisions  and  to  make 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  noncontroversial 
addition  to  the  Sentencing  Reform 
Act.  Both  the  Justice  Department  and 
a  representative  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  concurred 
that  my  bill  raises  no  problems,  and 
the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
then  reported  It  favorably. 

The  technical  amendments  In  H.R. 
2713  simply  clarify  meaning  and 
remove  ambiguity  In  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law  and  in  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Reform  Act  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  November  1.  1986. 

H.R.  2713  also  amends  the  Sentenc- 
ing Reform  Act's  statement  of  the 
purposes  to  be  served  by  criminal  pun- 
ishment. These  purposes,  which  in- 
clude deterrence,  protection  of  the 
public,  promotion  of  respect  for  the 
law,  and  providing  just  punishment, 
must  be  considered  by  a  judge  when 
determining  sentence.  The  Sentencing 
Reform  Act,  however,  does  not  include 
making  restitution  to  the  victim  as  a 
purpose  of  sentencing. 

The  restitution  provisions  enacted 
by  the  Victim  and  Witness  Protection 
Act  clearly  manifest  that  restitution 
to  victims  is  a  purpose  of  sentencing, 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  omission  was 
just  an  oversight.  H.R.  2713.  therefore, 
adds  restitution  to  the  list  of  sentenc- 
ing purposes. 

Finally.  H.R.  2713  resolves  a  differ- 
ence between  two  provisioios  of  the 
Sentencing  Reform  Act  over  whether 
restitution  alone  can  be  ordered  as 
punishment  for  a  Federal  crime.  The 
bill  provides  that  a  court  can  order 
just  restitution  If  the  offense  is  a  mis- 
demeanor or  a  felony  whose  maximum 
authorized  prison  term  does  not 
exceed  2  years.  For  all  other  offenses, 
restitution  can  be  ordered  only  in  ad- 
dition to  other  punishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  bill.  It  was  crafted  with  the  sup- 
port and  the  assistance  of  the  minori- 
ty, and  I  urge  the  House  to  approve  its 
provisions. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  and  then  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher] 
have  adequately  set  forth  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  that  Is  before  us. 

Right  from  the  outset,  when  we  saw 
that  there  was  an  Issue  with  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  two  compet- 
ing statutes  as  described,  the  only  con- 
cern I  had,  I  believe,  has  now  been  re- 
solved. I  never  wanted  anyone  to  get 


the  impression  that  restitution  could 
be  used  universally  and  abjectly  as  a 
substitute  or  as  a  single  remedy  for 
crimes  which  carried  with  it  mandato- 
ry sometimes,  and  sometimes  not  man- 
datory, prison  sentences  for  some  of 
the  serious  felonies. 

My  concern  has  been  fully  remedied 
by  this  legislation.  As  we  proceed  with 
this  legislation,  and  when  it  goes  into 
effect,  we  will  see  that  restitution  can 
only  be  used  as  a  single  and  unique 
remedy  for  certain  crimes  that  we  enu- 
merate, the  lesser  misdemeanors  and 
lesser  felonies.  So  we  leave  intact  the 
original  thought  and  purpose  of  the 
comprehensive  crime  package  of  1984 
wherein  restitution  is  used,  along  with 
other  penalties,  for  a  true  remedy  for 
an  offense  visited  against  our  society. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur 
with  the  impetus  as  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  ask  that 
the  bill  be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CoNYERS]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2713,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BANK  BRIBERY  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3511)  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain 
bribery  and  related  offenses,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3511 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1  SHORT  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bank  Brib- 
ery Amendments  Act  of  1985". 

SEC  2.  chapter  11  AMENDMENT. 

Section  215  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8  215.  Receipt  of  commlMion  or  gifl»  for  procur- 
ing loans 
"(a)  Whoever— 

"(1)  corruptly  gives,  offers,  or  promises 
anything  of  value  to  any  person,  with  intent 
to  Influence  or  reward  an  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  attorney  of  a  financial 
institution  In  connection  with  any  business 
or  transaction  of  such  Institution;  or 

"(2)  as  an  officer,  director,  employee, 
agent,  or  attorney  of  a  financial  Institution, 
corruptly  solicits  or  demands  for  the  benefit 
of  any  person,  or  corruptly  accepts  or  agrees 
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lo  accept,  anything  of  value  from  any 
person.  If  the  giving,  offering,  or  promising 
of  that  thing  of  value  would  be  or  is  In  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  ( 1 ): 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  three 
times  the  value  of  the  thing  given,  offered, 
promised,  solicited,  demanded,  accepted,  or 
agreed  to  be  accepted,  whichever  is  greater, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  but  if  the  value  of  the  thing  given,  of- 
fered, promised,  solicited,  demanded,  accept- 
ed, or  agreed  to  be  accepted  does  not  exceed 
$100.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "fi- 
nancial institution"  means— 

"(1)  a  bank  with  deposits  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

"(2)  an  Institution  with  accounts  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation; 

"(3)  a  credit  union  with  accounts  Insured 
by  the  National  Credit  Union  Share  Insur- 
ance Fund; 

"(4)  a  Federal  home  loan  bank  or  a 
memt)er.  as  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1422), 
of  the  Pef<eral  home  loan  bank  system; 

"(5)  a  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  interme- 
diate credit  bank,  bank  for  cooperatives, 
production  credit  association,  smd  Federal 
land  bank  association; 

"<6)  a  small  business  Investment  company, 
as  defined  in  section  103  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  662); 

"(7)  a  bank  holding  company  as  defined  In 
section  2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956(12  use.  1841);  or 

"(8)  a  savings  and  loan  holding  company 
as  defined  in  section  408  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a). 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  bona 
(Ide  salary,  wages,  fees,  or  other  compensa- 
tion paid,  or  expenses  paid  or  reimbursed,  In 
the  usual  course  of  business.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con- 
YERs]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Gekas]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1300 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
3511  corrects  a  problem  with  the 
present  bank  bribery  offense,  title  18. 
United  States  Code  section  215. 
Present  section  215  is  so  broadly  draft- 
ed that  it  penalizes  conduct  that  is  not 
culpable  or  wrongful. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  215.  for  ex- 
ample, punishes  a  bank  official  for 
seeking  anything  of  value  for  another 
in    connection    with    bank    business, 


whether  or  not  the  bank  official  had  a 
bad  purpose  or  Intended  to  undermine 
a  fiduciary  duty  owed  the  bank.  Thus, 
a  bank  official  who  simply  refers  a 
customer  to  a  correspondent  bank  or 
to  an  attorney,  a  stock  broker,  a  CPA. 
or  other  professional  has  committed  a 
Federal  crime. 

Subsection  (b)  is  also  too  sweeping. 
It  punishes  someone  who  gives  any- 
thing of  value  to  a  bank  official  in  con- 
nection with  bank  business,  whether 
or  not  the  giver  had  a  bad  purpose  or 
an  intention  to  corrupt  the  bank  offi- 
cial. Thus,  subsection  (b)  could  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  for  a  company  to 
donate  free  space  to  a  credit  union 
that  serves  its  employees,  or  to  permit 
its  employees  to  work  on  company 
time  as  volunteers  in  the  credit  union. 

The  Justice  Department's  response 
to  concerns  with  the  sweeping  lan- 
guage of  section  215  has  been  to  argue 
that  its  prosecutorial  guidelines  will 
take  care  of  these  kind  of  problems. 
Those  affected  by  section  215.  howev- 
er, are  not  satisfied  with  that  ap- 
proach, and  neither  Is  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Witnesses  at  the 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  pointed  out.  correct- 
ly, that  Department  of  Justice  guide- 
lines are  ambiguous.  The  guidelines 
tell  prosecutors  not  to  bring  '  inconse- 
quential" cases  and  to  use  a  rule  of 
"reasonableness"  in  deciding  what  is 
consequential.  Obviously  the  guide- 
lines are  not  binding  and  confer  no  le- 
gally enforceable  rights. 

Finally,  the  prosecutorial  guidelines 
offer  no  protection  from  vexatious 
civil  actions.  A  civil  litigant  Is  not  con- 
strained by  the  Justice  Department's 
guidelines  and  can  use  an  inconse- 
quential violation  of  section  215  as  a 
basis  for  a  RICO  treble  damage  action. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice 
Department  approach  does  nothing  to 
prevent  vindictive  or  selective  prosecu- 
tion and  results  in  innocent  people  en- 
gaged in  legitimate  activity  being  stig- 
matized as  Federal  criminals. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
therefore,  concluded  that  section  215 
should  be  narrowed.  In  narrowing  sec- 
tion 215.  the  committee  sought  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purpose  of  section  215  as 
Identified  by  the  Justice  Department. 
That  purpose  is  to  proscribe  breaches 
of  fiduciary  duty  and  dishonest  efforts 
to  undermine  bank  transactions.  H.R. 
3511  redrafts  section  215  so  that  it— 
rather  than  the  Justice  Department's 
guidelines— expressed  this  purpose.  As 
redrafted  by  H.R.  3511.  section  215  re- 
quires that  the  giving  or  receiving  of 
something  of  value  be  done  corruptly, 
which  means  that  the  giver  or  recipi- 
ent must  act  with  the  specific  intent 
to  accomplish  an  unlawful  end  or  to 
bring  about  a  lawful  end  by  unlawiul 
means.  Ordinarily,  this  will  require 
proof  that  the  defendant  acted  with  a 
hope  or  expectation  of  personal  gain 
or  of  profit  to  another. 


H.R.  3511  also  makes  other  minor 
changes  in  the  current  law.  These 
changes  are  set  out  in  the  committee's 
report— No.  99-335. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3511  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  bipartisan  effort  to  correct  a 
defect  of  current  law.  It  was  drafted  in 
close  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommlt 
tee  on  Criminal  Justice,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GekasI.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  assistant  In 
helping  to  perfect  the  bill.  The  bill 
was  reported  from  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  without  opposition, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Boucher]  for  any  obser- 
vations he  may  have. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  present  bank  bribery  offense  is 
in  need  of  revision  because  it  makes 
Federal  criminals  out  of  people  whose 
conduct  does  not  violate  a  fiduciary 
duty  or  endanger  the  soundness  or  se- 
curity of  financial  Institutions. 

For  example,  the  present  law  makes 
it  a  Federal  crime  for  a  credit  union  to 
pay  Interest  on  the  account  of  one  of 
Its  employees,  and  for  that  employee 
to  accept  the  Interest.  It  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  someone  to  pay  for  a 
business  lunch  with  a  savings  and  loan 
association  official,  even  if  the  person 
paying  for  the  lunch  did  not  Intend  to 
corrupt  the  official  and  the  official 
was  not.  in  fact,  corrupted.  It  makes  it 
a  Federal  crime  for  a  bank  holding 
company  or  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  to  pay  an  employee  for  work 
in  connection  with  a  subsidiary  bank 
or  savings  and  loan.  It  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  for  that  employee  to  accept 
that  salary. 

In  short,  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  the  current  provi- 
sion, "read  literally,  would  prevent  fi- 
nancial institutions  for  conduting  day- 
to-day  business." 

Because  the  present  bank  bribery 
provision  is  so  broad,  it  puts  tremen- 
dous power  into  the  hands  of  Federal 
prosecutors  and  exposes  people  to  se- 
lective and  vindictive  prosecution. 
Moreover,  by  labeling  people  as 
"criminals  "  for  doing  things  that  are 
not  morally  blsuneworthy  or  culpable 
things  that  do  not  pose  any  kind  of 
threat  to  the  public  well-being— the 
provision  breeds  disrespect  for  the  law 
in  general. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice looked  at  the  provisions  carefully 
and  drafted  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  to  address  these  problems.  The 
bill  redrafts  the  bank  bribery  provi- 
sion so  that  it  reaches  conduct  that  Is 
intended  to  corrupt  officials  of  finan- 
cial institutions.  As  redrafted  by  H.R. 


3511.  the  bank  bribery  offense  will 
punish  only  that  conduct  which  de- 
serves punishment— namely,  conduct 
that  breaches  a  fiduciary  duty  or  that 
dishonestly  undermines  a  transaction. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  will 
cure  the  defects  of  the  present  law.  It 
is  the  product  of  a  bipartisan  effort 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  finsui- 
cial  services  community,  including  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  In- 
stitutions, the  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  the  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Savings  Institutions. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
well  considered  measure. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  passing  the  compre- 
hensive crime  package  or  1984,  intend- 
ed to  target  white-collar  crimes  just  as 
vociferously  as  it  did  the  street  and 
violent  crimes  on  which  the  American 
public  insisted  we  take  action,  and  we 
did.  and  on  which  we  intend  to  contin- 
ue that  effort.  But  while  we  intended 
to  make  bank  bribery  and  corrupt 
practices  within  the  banking  commu- 
nity one  of  the  features  of  our  new 
fight  against  crime,  we  were  not  care- 
ful enough  to  point  out  that  what  we 
were  after  was  corrupt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  bank  officials,  or  corrupt 
action  on  the  part  of  the  bank  custom- 
ers dealing  with  bank  officials  or  em- 
ployees, and  that  Is  what  brought 
forth  the  effort  culminating  In  the 
legislation  which  we  have  before  us 
today. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Boucher]  quite  adequately  pointed 
out  some  of  the  horror  stories  that 
could  occur  and  have  occurred  really 
since  the  genesis  of  the  action  we  took 
in  1984.  where  simply  having  lunch  be- 
tween a  customer  and  bank  official 
could  be  deemed  to  be  a  corrupt  trans- 
action. 

Now  we  are  making  that  clear. 
Where,  in  fact,  that  kind  of  luncheon 
leads  from  the  beginning  with  corrupt 
Intent  and  leads  to  a  corrupt  result, 
then  that  should  be  punished  and 
prosecuted.  But  where  an  innocent 
transaction  such  as  that  occurs  with 
no  corrupt  intent  on  anyone's  part,  we 
should  not  be  throwing  out  the  baby 
with  the  bathwater,  as  an  example 
that  has  been  used  many  times  in  leg- 
islative actions  on  this  floor. 

Moreover,  we  were  struck  by  much 
of  the  testimony  as  we  recall  it  before 
the  subcommittee  where  the  Innocent 
act  of  banking  or  saving  institution 
lending  space  to  a  credit  union  of  its 
employee  could  be  construed  in  Its  ul- 
timate as  being  an  act  prohibited  by 
the  legislation  that  is  now  the  law  of 


the  land.  We  believe  that  it  is  not 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  leave  it  to 
prosecutorial  guidelines  and  discre- 
tion, who  could  ultimately  determine 
that  this  was  allowable.  Rather,  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  such  an  inno- 
cent act  be  outside  the  prohibitions  of 
tMs  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  support  of 
the  legislation  before  us.  I  ask  that  we 
support  it  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish], 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3511. 

In  May  of  this  year,  I  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  2617.  which  was  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gekas.  That 
measure  reflected  our  view  that  the 
intent  and  scope  of  the  Federal  Bank 
Bribery  statute,  18  U.S.C.  215.  ought 
to  be  clarified.  That  statute,  becaiise 
of  amendments  added  through  last 
years  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act,  is  so  broad  that  legitimate  busi- 
ness activity  has  become  covered  by  a 
cloud  of  criminal  liability. 

Unfortunately,  as  amended  section 
215  does  not  require  a  corrupt  or  bad 
purpose,  and  so  it  reaches  all  kinds  of 
legitimate,  acceptable  conduct.  For  ex- 
ample, subsection  215(a)  punishes  a 
bank  official  for  simply  seeking  any- 
thing of  value  from  another  in  connec- 
tion with  any  business  of  the  bank, 
without  regard  to  the  intent  of  the  of- 
ficial. Thus,  a  bank  official  who  has 
routinely  referred  a  bank  customer  to 
a  correspondent  bank  or  a  stockbro- 
ker, may  be  guilty  of  a  Federal  crime. 
Similarly,  subsection  215(b)  merely  re- 
quires the  giving  of  anything  of  value 
to  a  bank  official  in  connection  with 
any  business  of  the  bank,  without 
regard  to  the  intention  of  the  giver. 
Thus,  a  person  potentially  commits  a 
Federal  crime  if  he  or  she  merely  pays 
for  a  lunch  with  a  bank  official  at 
which  business  with  the  bank  is  dis- 
cussed. 

Other  examples  of  legitimate  and  ac- 
ceptable practices  that  section  215 
could  make  criminal  include— payment 
by  a  bank  of  interest  on  an  employee's 
account— and  acceptsuice  of  the  inter- 
est by  the  employee;  sale  of  securities 
for  a  customer's  account  by  a  trust  of- 
ficer of  a  bank;  requiring  a  borrower 
who  is  contractually  responsible  for 
paying  the  bank's  legal  fees  to  pay 
them  directly  to  the  attorneys;  giving 
away  promotional  items  at  a  business 
or  trade  show;  and  authorization  of 
any  payment  to  a  customer— for  exam- 
ple, interest  on  an  account— by  a  bank 
official. 

The  current  breadth  of  section  215 
has  other  serious  consequences  as  well. 
A  violation  of  section  215  can  become 
a  predicate  offense  under  the  Federal 
racketeering  law  RICO.  For  example, 
if  a  telephone  is  used,  there  is  a  possi- 


ble violation  of  18  U.S.C.  1952,  which 
is  a  RICO  predicate  offense.  A  RICO 
violation  not  only  raises  the  possibility 
of  additional  criminal  prosecution,  it 
also  exposes  the  person  to  a  civil 
damage  action  that  could  result  in  an 
award  of  treble  damages  and  attorney 
fees  to  the  plaintiff.  A  bank  or  bank 
officer  or  director  who  violates  section 
215  also  faces  civil  liability  under  12 
U.S.C  503,  and  may  be  ordered  to  pay 
punitive  damages. 

Hearings  before  the  Criminal  Justice 
Subcommittee  on  H.R.  2617  demon- 
strated near  unanimous  support  for  a 
revision  of  the  bribery  statute  to 
narrow  its  scope.  H.R.  3511  would 
insert  a  state  of  mind,  or  mens  rea  re- 
quirement, into  the  law  so  as  to  re- 
strict its  application  to  genuinely  'cor- 
rupt" conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  revisions  proposed 
by  this  legislation  have  been  carefully 
considered  through  both  in  the  hear- 
ing and  committee  markup  process. 
Representatives  of  the  banking  indus- 
try have  expressed  their  understand- 
able concern  and  assisted  in  drafting 
these  amendments.  The  administra- 
tion, now,  has  no  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  The  result  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  balanced  proposal  that 
reconciles  the  interests  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  realities  of  the  banking 
business.  It  clarifies  a  statute  that  has 
been  a  source  of  confusion  and  con- 
cern since  its  enactment.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  this  House. 

The  goal  which  I  sought  originally 
to  achieve  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  2617 
has  been  admirably  achieved  by  the 
successor  legislation  (H.R.  3511) 
before  us  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  its  passage  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

D  1315 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lungren]. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  First  of  all.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  both  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gekas] 
for  bringing  this  bill  forward  on  the 
suspension  calendar. 

This  does  what  I  think  has  been  al- 
ready said:  it  clarifies  what  this  body 
intended  last  year,  I  believe,  when  we 
adopted  the  section  of  the  comprehen- 
sive crime  control  bill. 

There  was  an  effort  made  by  this 
subcommittee  last  year  on  this  legisla- 
tion Individually,  but  because  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  we  were  in  in 
which  it  required  us  to  deal  totally 
with  the  comprehensive  crime  control 
bill  without  an  opportunity  for  amend- 
ment, I  believe  that  this  clarifying  lan- 
guage is  necessary. 
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Many  in  the  banking  community 
have  come  to  me  and  others,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  on  the  committee  and 
expressed  their  concern  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bank  bribery  section  of 
the  bill  was  too  expensive,  and  that  it 
would  criminalize  some  activity  that 
va&s  not  intended  to  be  reached  and  in 
fact  is  quite  innocent. 

The  primary  area  of  concern  in- 
volves the  fact  that  the  statute  does 
not  articulate  a  suitable  mens  rea.  or 
mental  culpability  requirement.  It  was 
feared  that  under  the  statute  a  bank 
official  who  receives  anything  of  value 
might  violate  its  provisions.  Examples 
have  already  been  stated  here;  the 
simplest  example  are  those  involving 
taking  someone  to  lunch  where  busi- 
ness is  discussed;  a  small  charm  given 
at  Christmastime;  any  number  of 
things  which  would  fall  under  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  law. 

It  was  never  our  intent,  and  clarifi- 
cation is  therefore  in  order.  While 
there  has  been  some  suggestion  by 
some,  in  fact  some  from  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Justice  Department,  that 
the  problem  could  be  corrected  by  reg- 
ulation and  that  even  their  guidelines, 
which  have  already  been  sent  out  to 
all  the  U.S.  attorneys  in  the  United 
States  would  take  care  of  the  problem. 

In  my  estimation,  as  well  as  the  esti- 
mation of  the  full  committee  and  sub- 
committee, this  is  not  sufficient.  It 
seems  only  appropriate  that  the  stat- 
ute should  explicitly  require  a  corrupt 
purpose  before  bribery  can  be  found. 

I  might  add,  as  others  have  said,  this 
is  the  approach  that  we  find  in  the 
Criminal  Code  with  respect  to  public 
officials.  If  this  is  the  standard  of 
proof;  if  this  is  the  mens  rea  that  is 
necessary  for  conviction  of  public  offi- 
cials in  such  a  situation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  not  to  ask  anything  less 
where  we  are  talking  about  bank  offi- 
cials. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  adopted  this  language, 
adding  the  requirement  of  specific 
intent  of  the  law.  and  therefore  under 
this  bill  that  we  are  to  vote  on  today 
for  bribery  to  exist,  a  gift  will  have  to 
be  given  or  received  with  a  corrupt 
motive  to  influence  a  transaction  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  bank- 
ing. 

I  would  hope  that  all  Members 
would  support  this  bill,  because  in  fact 
it  does  what  we  had  intended  to  do  all 
along. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3511. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  CoNYERS,  to  engage  with  me 
in  a  colloquy. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  motion 
before  the  House  is  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  before  us  with 


amendments.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
for  the  record,  so  that  It  would  be  ab- 
solutely clear,  is  for  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  to  articulate  the  sense 
and  letter  of  the  amendments  which 
now  form  a  part  of  the  bill  to  be  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  popularly  called 
the  free  lunch  amendment  to  the 
banking  bill,  and  the  changes  that  we 
have  made  in  it  are  two. 

One.  we  change  at  subsection  (b)(7) 
an  "and"  to  tin  "or"  and  another,  we 
strike  two  "ands".  They  are  almost 
technical  changes. 

And  then  in  another  amendment,  we 
strike  the  phrase  "in  an  official 
action"  since  there  could  not  be  any 
crime  unless  it  was  in  the  course  of  of- 
ficial conduct. 

So  those,  then,  are  the  several 
changes  that  constitute  the  amend- 
ment part  of  our  bill. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

By  way  of  repetition  for  the  record, 
the  amendments  occur  on  page  2  of 
the  bill,  as  constituted  under  section 
215(a)  where  the  phrase  in  line  7  of 
"in  an  official  action"  is  deleted. 

On  page  3.  under  subsection  (6)  in 
line  16.  the  word  "and"  is  deleted.  On 
the  same  page,  page  3.  on  line  19.  the 
word  "and"  is  changed  to  "or". 

These  are  technical  amendments,  as 
the  chairman  has  indicated.  We  now 
feel  that  the  record  is  complete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CoNYERs]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  3511,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  H.R. 
2713  and  H.R.  3511,  the  bills  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


October  29,  1985 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu 
ant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  wili 
now  put  the  question  on  each  motion 
on  which  further  proceedings  werf 
postponed  on  Monday,  October  28 
1985,  in  the  order  in  which  tha; 
motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  3606,  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  201.  b% 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  the  second  vote  by  elec 
tronic  device. 
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CLARIFYING  APPLICATION  OP 
SECTION  2406  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Th< 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  tht 
bill.  H.R.  3606. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Th< 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  b\ 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
AspiN]  that  the  House  suspend  tht 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3606.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  397.  nays 
18.  not  voting  19  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3731 


YEAS-397 

Ackertnan 

Burton  (IN) 

Dreler 

Akaka 

Buslamante 

Duncan 

Alexander 

Byron 

Durbln 

Anderson 

Callahan 

Dwyer 

Andrews 

Campbell 

DymaJly 

Annunzlo 

Carney 

Dyson 

Anthony 

Carper 

Early 

Applegate 

Carr 

Eckart(OH) 

Archer 

Chandler 

F/lgar 

Aspln 

Chapman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Atkins 

Chappell 

Edwards  (OK) 

AuColn 

Cheney 

Emerson 

Barnard 

Clay 

English 

Barton 

Coau 

Erdrelch 

Bateman 

Coelho 

Evans  (ID 

Bales 

Coleman  (MO) 

FasceU 

BedeU 

Coleman  (TX) 

PaweU 

Bellenson 

Combest 

Pazlo 

Bennett 

Conte 

Pelghan 

Bentley 

Conyers 

Fiedler 

Bereuter 

Cooper 

Fields 

Berman 

Coughlln 

Pish 

BevlU 

Courier 

Fllppo 

BlagKl 

Coyne 

Florto 

BUlrakls 

Craig 

FogUetU 

Bllley 

Crane 

Foley 

Boehlert 

Crockett 

Ford  (MI) 

Boggs 

Daniel 

Pord(TN) 

Boland 

Dannemeyer 

Fowler 

Boner  (TN) 

Darden 

Prank 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Daschle 

Frajiklln 

Bonker 

Daub 

Prenzel 

Borskl 

Davis 

Frort 

Bosco 

de  la  Garza 

Fuqua 

Boucher 

DeLay 

Gallo 

Boulter 

Dellums 

Garcia 

Boxer 

Derrick 

Oaydos 

Breaux 

DeWlne 

Oejdenson 

Brooks 

Dicks 

Oekas 

Broomfleld 

Dlngell 

Gephardt 

Brown  <CA) 

DIoOuardI 

GIbboru 

Brown  (CO) 

Dixon 

Oilman 

Broyhlll 

Donnelly 

Gingrich 

Bruce 

Dorgan(ND) 

Gllckman 

Bryant 

Doman  (CA) 

Gonzalez 

Burton  (CA) 

Downey 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

McCloskey 

Schuette 

NOT  VOTING 

-19 

Dorgan  (ND) 

KOdee 

PurseU 

Gradlson 

McCollum 

Schulze 

Hoyer 
Kaptur 

Nelson 
Rlnaldo 

Doman  (CA) 

Klndnen 

QuUlen 

Gray  (ID 
Green 

McCurdy 
McDade 

Schumer 
Selberiing 

Addabbo 
Barnes 

Downey 
Dreler 

Kleczka 
Kolter 

Rahall 
Rangel 

Gregg 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

McEwen 
McGrath 
McHugh 

Sensenbreruier 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Cllnger 
Collins 
Dowdy 

Kolbe 

Lehman  (FL) 
Marlenee 

Torres 
Weber 
Wright 

Duncan 
Durbln 
Dwyer 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Hall  (OH) 
Hamilton 

McKeman 
McKlnney 

Shelby 
Shumway 

Eckert  (NY) 
Gray  (PA) 

Mitchell 
Morrison  (CT) 

Dymally 
Dyson 

Lagomarsino 
Lantos 

Richardson 
Ridge 

Hammerschmidl 

.  McMillan 

Shuster 

D  1340 

Early 

LatU 

Ritter 

Hansen 

Meyers 

Slkorskl 

Eckart  (OH) 

Leach  (LA) 

Roberts 

Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulskI 

Siljander 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Mr.    BARTT.HriT   and    Mr.    GROT- 
BERG changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 

Eckert  (NY) 
Edgar 
Edwards  (CA) 

Leath  (TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Leland 

Robli^son 

Rodino 

Roe 

Hefner 

Miller  (CA) 

Skelton 

to  "nay". 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lent 

Roemer 

Heftel 

Miller  (OH) 

Slattery 

Messrs. 

MOODY.    GARCIA.    ROB- 

Emerson 

Levin  (MI) 

Rogers 

Hendon 
Henry 

Miller  (WA) 
Mlneta 

Slaughter 
■Smith  (PL) 

ERTS.  and  LEATH  of  Texas  changed 

EnglUh 
Erdrelch 

Levlne  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 

Rose 
RostenkowskI 

Hertel 

Moakley 

Smith  (lA) 

their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Evans  (lA) 

Llghtfoot 

Roth 

Hller 

MoUnaH 

Smith  (NE) 

So  (two-thirds  having 

voted  in  favor 

Evans  (ID 

Uplnskl 

Roukema 

Hillls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Deruiy 
(OR) 

thereof)  the  rules  were 
the  bill  was  passed. 

suspended  and 

Pascell 
Fawell 
Pazlo 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

LoefHer 

Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (OA) 
Roybal 

Horton 

Moody 

Smith.  Robert 

The    result    of    the 

vote    was    an- 

Pelghan 

Long 

Rudd 

Howard 

Moore 

(NH) 

nounced 

as  above  recorded. 

Fiedler 

Lott 

Russo 

Hubbard 
Huckaby 

Moorhead 
Morrison  (WA) 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

A  motion  to  reconsid 

er  was  laid  on 

Fields 
Fish 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 

Sabo 
Savage 

Hughes 

Mrazek 

Snowe 

the  table 

Fllppo 

LuJan 

Saxton 

Hunter 

Murphy 
Murtha 

Snyder 
Solarz 

Plorio 

PoglietU 

Luken 
Lundlne 

Schaefer 

Hutto 

Scheuer 

Hyde 

Ireland 
Jacobs 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Spence 
Sprat  t 
St  Germain 

TENTH        ANNIVERS 
MEMORATION    OF 

.\KY         COM- 
EDUCATION 

Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Fowler 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 

Jeffords 

Nichols 

Staggers 

FOR    ALL    HANDICAPPED    CHIL- 

Frank 

Madlgan 

Schulze 

Jenkins 

NIelson 

Stalllngs 

DREN 

ACl' 

Franklin 

Man  ton 

Schumer 

Johnson 

Nowak 

Stangeland 

Prenzel 

Markey 

Selberiing 

Jones  (NO 

O'Brien 

Stark 

The    SPEAKER    pro 

tempore    (Mr. 

Frost 

Martin  (ID 

Sensenbrenner 

Jones  (OK) 

Oakar 

Stenholm 

Montgomery).    The    unfinished    busi- 

Puqua 

Martin  (NY) 

Sharp 

Jones  (TN) 
Kanjorskl 

Oberstar 
Obey 

Stokes 
Strang 

ness  is  the  question  of  suspending  the 

Gallo 
Garcia 

Martinez 
Matsul 

Shaw 
Shelby 

Kaslch 

OUn 

Studds 

rules  and  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 

Gaydos 

Mavroules 

Shumway 

Kasteruneler 

Ortiz 

Sweeney 

resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 

Gejdenson 

Mazzoll 

Shuster 

Kemp 

Owens 

Swift 

tion  201, 

an  ampnrfpfl 

Gekas 

McCain 

Slkorskl 

Kennelly 
Klldee 

Oxley 
Packard 

Swindall 
Synar 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 

Gephardt 
Gibbons 

McCandless 
McCloskey 

SlUander 
Sislsky 

Kindness 

Panetta 

Tallon 

current  resolution. 

Oilman 

McCollum 

Skeen 

Kleczka 

Parrls 

Tauke 

The   SPEAKER   oro 

tempore.   The 

Gingrich 

McCurdy 

Skelton 

Kolter 

Koslmayer 

Pashayan 
Pease 

Tauzln 
Taylor 

question 

is  on  the  motion  offered  by 

Gllckman 
Gonzalez 

McDade 
McEwen 

Slattery 
Slaughter 

Kramer 

Penny 

Thomas  (CA) 

the    gentleman    from 

Montana    [Mr. 

Goodllng 

McGrath 

Smith  (FL) 

LaFalce 

Pepper 

Thomas  (GA) 

Williams]  that  the  House  suspend  the 

Gordon 

McHugh 

Smith  (LA) 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, House  Concurrent  Resolution 

Gradlson 
Gray  (ID 
Green 

McKeman 

McMlUan 

Meyers 

Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
.Smith.  Denny 

Leach  (lAi 

Porter 

Traxler 

201,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 

Gregg 

Mica 

(OR) 

Leath  (TX) 

Price 

Udall 

and  nays  are  ordered. 

Grotberg 

Michel 

Smith.  Robert 

Lehman  (CA) 
Leland 

Pursell 
Quillen 

Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 

This  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

Guarlnl 
Gunderson 

Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 

(NH) 
Snowe 

Lent 

Rahall 

Yen  to 

The   vote   was   taken 

by   electronic 

Hall  (OH) 

MlUer  (WA) 

Snyder 

Levin  (MI) 

Rangel 

VIsclosky 

device,  and  there  were-  . 

-yeas  404.  nays 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mlneta 

Solarz 

Levlne  (CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 

Ray 

Regula 

VoUuner 
Vucanovlch 

1,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 

Hamilton              Moakley 
Hammerschmldt  Mollnari 

Solomon 
Spence 

Lewis  (PL) 

Reld 

Walgren 

[Roll  No.  374] 

Hansen 

Mollohan 

Spratt 

Ughtfoot 

Richardson 

Watklns 

•WW  l^(    A    O            A  e\  1. 

Hartnett 

Monson 

St  Germain 

Uplnskl 

Ridge 

Wax  man 

YEAS— 40* 

Hatcher 

Montgomery- 

Staggers 

Livingston 

RItter 

Weaver 

Ackerman 

Boland 

Coau 

Hawkins 

Moody 

Stalllngs 

Uoyd 

Roberts 

Weiss 

Akaka 

Boner  (TN) 

Cobey 

Hayes 

Moore 

Stangeland 

Loeffler 

Robinson 

Wheat 

Alexander 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Coble 

Hefner 

Moorhead 

Stark 

Long 

Rodlno 

Whitehurst 

Anderson 

Bonker 

Coelho 

Heftel 

Morrison  (WA) 

Stenholm 

Lott 

Roe 

Whitley 

Andrews 

Borskl 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hendon 

Mrazek 

Stokes 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roemer 

Whittaker 

Aiuiunzlo 

Bosco 

Coleman  (TX) 

Henry 

Murphy 

Straiig 

Lowry  (WA) 

Rogers 

Whltten 

Anthony 

Boucher 

Combest 

Hertel 

Murtha 

Stratton 

Lujan 

Rose 

Williams 

Applegate 

Boulter 

Conte 

BUer 

Myers 

Studds 

Luken 

RostenkowskI 

Wilson 

Archer 

Boxer 

Cooper 

HlUls 

Natcher 

Stump 

Lundlne 

Roth 

WIrth 

Armey 

Breaux 

Coughlln 

Holt 

Neal 

Sundqulst 

Lungren 

Roukema 

Wise 

Aspin 

Brooks 

Courter 

Hopkins 

Nichols 

Sweeney 

Mack 

Rowland  (CT) 

Wolf 

Atkins 

Broomfleld 

Coyne 

Horton 

NIelson 

Swift 

MacKay 

Rowland  (OA) 

Wolpe 

AuColn 

Brown  (CA) 

Craig 

Howard 

Nowak 

Swindall 

Madlgtm 

Roybal 

Wortley 

Badham 

Brown  (CO) 

Crockett 

Hubbard 

O'Brien 

Synar 

Man  ton 

Rudd 

Wyden 

Barnard 

Broyhlll 

Daniel 

Huckaby 

Oakar 

Tallon 

Markey 

Russo 

Wylle 

Bartlett 

Bruce 

Dannemeyer 

Hughes 

Oberstar 

Tauke 

Martin  (ID 

Sabo 

Yates 

Barton 

Bryant 

Darden 

Hunter 

Obey 

Tauzln 

Martin  (NY) 

Savage 

Yatron 

Bateman 

Burton  (CA) 

Daschle 

Hutto 

Olln 

Taylor 

Martinez 

Sax  ton 

Young  (AK) 

Bates 

Burton  (IN) 

Daub 

Hyde 

Ortiz 

Thomas  (CA) 

Matsul 

Schaefer 

Young  (FD 

Bedell 

Bustamante 

Davis 

Ireland 

Oxley 

Torricelll 

Mavroules 

Scheuer 

Young  (MO) 

Bellenson 

Callahan 

de  la  Garza 

Jacobs 

Packard 

Towns 

Mazzoll 

Schneider 

Bennett 

Campbell 

DeLay 

Jeffords 

Panetta 

Traflcant 

McCain 

Schroeder 

Bentley 

Carney 

Dellums 

Jenkins 

Parris 

Traxler 

Bereuter 

Carper 

Derrick 

Johnson 

Pashayan 

UdaU 

NAYS— 18 

Berman 

Can- 

DeWlne 

Jones  (NO 

Pease 

Valentine 

Armey 

Dickinson 

Solomon 

Bevlll 

Chandler 

Dickinson 

Jones  (OK) 

Penny 

Vander  Jagt 

Badham 

Evans (lA) 

Stratton 

BlaggI 

Chapman 

Dicks 

Jones  (TN) 

Perkins 

Vento 

Bartlett 

Grotberg 

Stump 

BlllrakU 

Chappell 

Dlngell 

Kanjorskl 

Petri 

VIsclosky 

Chappie 

Hall.  Ralph 

Sundqulst 

Bllley 

Chappie 

DIoOuardI 

Kastenmeier 

Pickle 

Volkmer 

Cobey 

Hartnett 

Walker 

Boehlert 

Cheney 

Dixon 

Kemp 

Porter 

Vucanovlch 

Coble 

McCandless 

Zschau 

Boggs 

Clay 

Donnelly 

Kennelly 

Price 

Walgren 
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Walker 

Whltten 

Wylle 

W»tklns 

Wllllanu 

Yates 

Waxman 

Wilson 

Yatron 

Weaver 

Wlrth 

Young  lAK) 

Weiss 

Wise 

Young (FL» 

Wheat 

Wolf 

Young  (MO) 

Whltehunit 

Wolpe 

Zschau 

Whitley 

Wortley 

Whlttaker 

Wyden 

NAYS— 1 
Crane 

NOT  VOTING - 

-29 

Addabbo 

Kaptur 

Nelson 

Barnes 

Kaslch 

Owens 

Byron 

Kolbe 

Pepper 

dinger 

Lehman  (FLi 

RInaldo 

Collins 

Lewis  <CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Conyers 

Marlenee 

(OR) 

Dowdy 

McKiiuiey 

Thomas  ( GA ) 

Foley 

Mikulskl 

Torres 

Gray  (PA) 

Mitchell 

Weber 

Hoyer 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wright 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  a  similar  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  71)  to 
commemorate  the  accomplishments  of 
Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  its  enactment,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  71 

Whereas  part  B  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  94-142  (The  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act),  was  signed  into 
law  ten  years  ago  on  November  29.  1975: 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  established  as 
policy  for  the  United  States  of  America  the 
principle  that  all  children,  regardless  of  dis- 
abling condition,  have  the  right  to  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education  in  the  least  re- 
strictive setting: 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  currently 
serves  over  4.000.000  handicapped  children; 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  ensures  the 
full  partnership  between  parents  of  children 
with  disabilities  and  education  professionals 
in  design  and  implementation  of  the  educa- 
tional services  to  be  provided  handicapped 
children: 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  has  greatly 
enriched  the  classrooms  of  the  Nation  by  al- 
lowing the  potential  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities to  be  developed,  together  with  the 
potential  of  nondisabled  youngsters; 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  has  greatly 
enriched  America's  society  as  a  whole  by 
providing  the  means  for  disabled  youngsters 
to  contribute  to  the  social  and  economic 
progress  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  94-142  has  succeeded 
even  beyond  the  expectations  of  congres- 
sional supporters  In  marshalling  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  to  fulfill  the  promise 


of  full  participation  In  society  of  disabled 
youngsters:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ.  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  recognizes  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  94-142  and  the 
successful  implementation  of  that  law; 

(2)  acknowledges  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  by  disabled  youngsters,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  administrators;  emd 

(3)  reaffirms  its  support  for  Public  Law 
94-142  and  the  primary  goal  of  Public  Law 
94-142  that  all  children,  regardless  of  dis- 
abling condition,  have  the  right  to  a  free, 
appropriate  public  education  In  the  least  re- 
strictive setting. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  201)  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2601 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2601.  I 
wholeheartedly  Support  the  intent  of 
this  bill  to  provide  for  the  recognition 
of  Haym  Salomon  in  a  significant  way. 
However.  I  caruiot  support  this  bill 
with  the  inclusion  of  a  specifically 
named  organization.  When  I  originally 
cosponsored  this  bill.  I  was  not  aware 
that  it  included  this  organization  as 
the  recipient  of  the  funds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1160,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1986 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 299  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  299 

Resolved.  That  all  points  of  order  against 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  1160)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
to  prescribe  personnel  levels  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1986.  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  In- 
stallations for  such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  national  security  programs  for 
such  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
against  the  consideration  of  such  confer- 
ence report,  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bonior]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Teruiessee 


[Mr.  QuiLLENl,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  299 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  1160. 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza 
tion  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  rule 
also  waives  all  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  rule 
that  will  allow  us  to  proceed  to  the  im 
mediate  consideration  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  authorization  confer 
ence  report.  There  had  been  specula 
tion  about  the  possibility  of  separate 
votes  being  taken  on  several  of  the 
controversial  items  contained  in  this 
conference  report. 

This  rules  does  not  provide  for  sepa 
rate  votes  on  any  item.  Instead,  these 
issues  will  be  adclressed  on  other  legis 
lations,  most  notably  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  which  is 
scheduled  for  floor  consideration  later 
this  week. 

In  other  words,  this  conference 
report  will  be  considered  under  the 
normal  procedures  for  conference  re- 
ports. Under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
conference  reports  are  privileged,  and 
are  considered  for  1  hour.  No  amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  so  that  the  House  may  pro 
ceed  to  an  up  or  down  vote  on  this 
conference  report. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  oppose  the 
rule,  in  fact,  I  support  the  rule,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  the  reasons  that  I  feel  that  I 
must  rise,  albeit  with  great  reluctance, 
to  oppose  the  conference  report  itself. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  we  all  are, 
about  the  security  of  our  country.  As  a 
result  of  that  concern.  I  have  general- 
ly supported  past  defense  authoriza- 
tion bills.  My  decision  to  oppose  this 
conference  report  was  made  even  more 
difficult  because  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  I  had  for  this  bill  when  it  passed 
the  House  last  June. 

I  viewed  the  defense  authorization 
bill  when  we  passed  it  as  landmark  leg- 
islation. In  that  bill  we  froze  defense 
spending:  we  capped  the  number  of 
MX  missiles  to  be  deployed  in  Minute- 
man  silos  at  40;  we  placed  a  prohibi- 
tion on  testing  of  new  antisatellite 
weapons;  we  placed  strict  conditions 
on  the  deployment  and  production  of 
new  chemical  weapons;  we  killed  22 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  weapons; 
and  we  passed  a  series  of  amendments 
which      would      make      fundamental 


changes  in  the  way  in  which  the  Pen- 
tagon does  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  this  legislation  must  go  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  know 
they  spent  hundreds  of  hours  fashion- 
ing the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  I 
know  that  they  spent  many  hours 
fashioning  a  conference  report,  and  I 
personally  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
members  and  to  the  staff  for  their  as- 
sistance to  me  in  preparing  amend- 
ments which  I  offered  to  this  bill. 
That  is  why  I  regret  so  deeply  that  I 
must  rise  in  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence report  itself. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  confer- 
ence report  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  authorization  bill  that  we  on  this 
floor  supported  a  few  months  ago. 
Gone  is  the  freeze  in  spending:  gone  is 
the  crucial  House  language  on  the 
MX.  on  antisatellite  weapons  and  on 
chemical  weapons.  Funding  has  been 
restored  for  every  weapons  system 
killed  by  the  House  or  by  the  other 
body.  Every  one  of  the  procurement 
reforms  are  mere  shadows  of  their 
former  selves. 

I  am  most  disturbed  about  the  gut- 
ting of  the  procurement  reforms 
which  were  passed  by  this  House  on 
overwhelming  bipartisan  votes.  Imme- 
diate action  is  needed  to  restore  the 
public's  confidence  in  our  Defense  Eis- 
tablishment  and  assure  that  American 
taxpayers  get  the  most  bang  for  their 
tax  buck. 

The  House  demonstrated  its  commit- 
ment to  procurement  reform  when  it 
passed,  as  I  said  before,  by  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  majorities,  legislation 
fundamentally  to  change  the  way  the 
Pentagon  does  business.  These  amend- 
ments mandated  competition  in  the 
development  and  production  of  new 
weapons;  limited  the  types  of  costs 
which  defense  contractors  could  pass 
along  to  the  Government;  slam  shut 
the  revolving  door  between  the  De- 
fense Department  and  defense  con- 
tractors and  required  contractors  to 
make  information  available  on  the  ef- 
ficiency of  their  operations. 

Every  major  procurement  reform 
has  been  watered  down  during  confer- 
ence. This  bill  does  not  reform  the  de- 
fense procurement  process.  The  re- 
forms it  contains  are  all  show  and 
little  substance.  We  would  be  mislead- 
ing the  American  public  if  we  told  him 
anything  else  as  to  the  contents  of 
this  conference  report. 

This  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
allow  the  production  of  new  MX  mis- 
siles, new  chemical  weapons  and  new 
space  weapons.  Once  again,  critics  can 
legitimately  point  to  Congress  and  say, 
"We  never  met  a  weapon  we  did  not 
like." 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  included  these 
procurement  reforms  in  their  original 
form  in  the   1986  defense  appropria- 


tions bill.  The  reform  language  con- 
tained in  this  bill  unfortunately  re- 
mains unsatisfactory.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue down  the  path  of  business  as 
usual.  We  are  building  a  new  genera- 
tion of  weapons  which  have  not  been 
adequately  tested,  which  cost  more 
than  our  economy  can  bear,  which 
may  be  unable  to  perform  their  mis- 
sions on  the  battlefield,  and  which 
threaten  nuclear  stability 

Mr.  Speaker,  defeat  of  this  confer- 
ence report  will  send  a  clear  message 
that  the  House  is  serious  about  clamp- 
ing a  lid  on  defense  spending:  will  no 
longer  serve  as  a  rubberstamp  for 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  weapons; 
and  will  not  settle  for  anything  less 
than  fundamental  reform  of  the  pro- 
curement process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
when  the  conference  report  is  before 
them,  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  passed  this 
conference  report  some  3  months  ago, 
and  there  has  been  some  squabbling 
over  it.  But  I  understood  when  it  was 
presented  to  the  Rules  Committee 
that  everything  had  been  worked  out. 
Certainly,  it  is  time  that  we  pass  this 
authorization  bill  so  that  we  can  con- 
sider the  appropriation  bill  tomorrow 
and  possibly  the  next  day. 

Our  defense  posture  is  so  Important. 
We  must  be  second  to  none  militarily. 
With  that  concept  in  mind,  let  us  get 
down  to  business  on  the  conference 
report  and  pass  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
approval  of  the  rule.  I  have  no  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  English]. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govenunent  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  which  I  chair 
has  now  held  31  hearings  on  the  drug 
interdiction  problem.  We  have  been 
working  closely  with  many  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  develop  ways  that  the  military 
could  play  an  increasing  role  In  sup- 
port of  the  civilian  drug  interdiction 
agencies. 

This  conference  report  reflects  two 
such  congressional  Initiatives  that,  I 
am  confident,  will  truly  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  that  a  real  war 
against  the  drug  smuggler  is  at  hand. 

The  first  initiative  creates  a  new  Air 
Force  wing  designed  to  detect  the 
smuggler  as  he  transits  by  sea  or  air  to 
our  country.  This  wing  will  meet  an 
Air  Force  combat  requirement  which 
has  not  previously  been  funded,  while 
at  the  same  time  meeting  a  critical  law 
enforcement  need.  The  second  propos- 
al calls  for  the  placement  of  Coast 
Guard  personnel  on  every  Navy  ship 
that  might  be  in  a  position  to  inter- 


cept a  drug  laden  vessel  destined  for 
the  United  States.  This  provision,  in 
effect,  ensures  that  all  Navy  ships  op- 
erating in  the  known  drug  trafficking 
routes  will  be  lawfully  authorized  to 
interdict  smugglers,  and  it  increases 
our  interceptor  fleet  to  a  level  which 
becomes  credible. 

I  want  to  commend  my  good  friend 
from  norida.  Mr  Bennett,  who  has 
t)een  a  stalwart  during  the  long  hear- 
ing process,  for  recognizing  the  poten- 
tial value  of  authorizing  the  use  of 
U.S.  naval  surface  forces  in  this  vital 
struggle.  He  knows,  as  we  are  all 
coming  to  know,  that  the  only  way  we 
can  prevail  in  our  drug  interdiction 
effort  is  to  enlist  all  available  re- 
sources, ensure  they  are  well  coordi- 
nated, and  significantly  Improve  the 
intelligence  necessary  to  properly 
deploy  our  forces. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  for  us  all  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  on  these  most 
important  initiatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Readiness  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Operations  Panel  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  concerning  the  creation 
and  purpose  of  the  Special  Operations 
Drug  Interdiction  Wing  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  all  parties  Involved. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
please  assure  the  House  that  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  in  establishing 
the  Special  Operations  Drug  Interdic- 
tion Wing,  to  support  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  was  for  the  command 
and  control  of  that  wing  to  be  under 
the  Air  Force's  Special  Operations 
Forces? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Further,  was  it  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  that  this  Air 
Force  support  would  include  two  of 
the  interdiction  aircraft  to  be  assigned 
on  a  daily  basis  in  support  of  the 
Southern  Command? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  Im- 
portant military  benefit  that  will 
accrue  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  it  answers  a  critical  need  for  de- 
tection in  that  vital  part  of  the  world. 
We  have  discussed  before  the  high 
correlation  between  drug  traffickers 
and  arms  smugglers  in  that  region.  We 
agreed  that  this  wing  will  eventually 
provide  eight  operational  aricraft  per 
day  to  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
two  to  Southcom. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
comment  further,  was  it  also  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  that  his  new- 
detection  and  interdiction  capability 
would  greatly  enhance  the  mission  po- 
tential of  the  Air  Force  Special  Oper- 
ations Forces? 
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Mr.  DANIEL.  That  is  the  agreement 
that  the  conferees  reached.  We  were 
advised  by  the  Navy  that  there  are  no 
available  P-3's  for  this  mission,  and 
the  Navy  has  suggested  that  there  is 
no  comparable  military  mission  in  the 
Navy  for  such  an  aircraft.  This  is  a 
most  important  point. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  having 
the  surveillance  and  detection  mission 
performed  by  the  Naval  Reserve  in  P- 
3's  rather  than  the  Air  Forces  Special 
Operations  C-130s? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  if 
he  would  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact,  of  course,  that  the  Naval  Reserve 
would  have  P-3s  rather  than  the  Air 
Force  Special  Operations  C-130's. 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
having  the  surveillance  and  detection 
mission  performed  by  the  Naval  Re- 
serve in  the  P-3's? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
would  not  validate  a  wartime  mission 
for  a  Navy  P-3  counterinfiltration 
squadron.  It  also  would  have  degraded 
readiness  rather  than  enhanced  readi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Does  the  same  hold 
true  for  the  non-Special  Operations  C- 
130  units? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  of  the  Special  Oper- 
ations Panel  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  respond  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is,  yes. 
To  put  portable  sensors  on  Reserve  or 
Guard  tactical  airlift  C-130's  would 
have  adversely  impacted  their  readi- 
ness in  two  ways.  By  using  Special  Op- 
erations aircraft,  we  avoid  both  readi- 
ness problems.  We  practice  in  peace- 
time for  the  wartime  role. 

The  best  potential  aircraft  for  this 
mission  which  the  Special  Operations 
Force  currently  operates  is  the  AC- 
130. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it 
further  the  understanding  of  the  con- 
ferees that  other  assets  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  especially  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  assets,  could 
be  mobilized,  when  needed,  to  assist 
the  Air  Force  in  conducting  the  drug 
Interdiction  missions? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Absolutely.  This  pro- 
vides good  training  for  these  units.  We 
want  to  be  sure  that  we  bring  every 
possible  military  unit  to  bear  on  this 
terrible  drug  problem,  without  degrad- 
ing combat  readiness. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  two  sub- 
committees and  certainly  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  their  coop- 
eration and  support  in  this  vital  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Often  when  we  have  talked  spending 
on  the  House  floor  and  we  have  talked 
budget-busting  and  we  have  talked 
about  all  the  horrors  of  big  deficits,  we 
have  heard  many  Members  come  to 
the  floor  and  say.  "Take  It  out  of  de- 
fense spending.  That  is  where  we 
ought  to  find  the  cuts  we  need  in 
order  to  do  things." 

Well,  what  do  we  have  coming 
before  us  now?  We  have  a  rule  coming 
before  us  that  busts  the  budget  on  the 
issue  of  defense.  The  budget  that  we 
passed  the  other  week  is  being  busted. 
Section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is 
being  busted  with  regard  to  pay.  We 
are  providing  new  spending  authority 
in  the  bill  for  pay.  and  as  a  result  we 
have  another  budget-buster. 

Now.  the  Rules  Committee  is  not 
really  telling  us  that  in  the  rule.  They 
have  just  given  a  blanket  waiver  on  ev- 
erything. Instead  of  being  able  to 
specify  in  this  rule  that  we  have  a 
budget-buster,  we  cannot  do  that.  In- 
stead, what  we  have  is  just  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  are  waived,  and  that  includes 
the  Budget  Act. 

So  what  we  have  before  us  is  an- 
other attempt  to  break  the  budget,  an- 
other attempt  to  bust  the  budget  and 
to  do  it  in  this  case  in  defense.  I  really 
seriously  question  whether  or  not  any- 
body in  this  body  who  is  concerned 
with  these  rules  is  really  concerned 
about  the  Budget  Act,  because  nearly 
every  rule  that  we  have  brought  out 
here  since  the  Budget  Act  was  passed 
in  August  has  had  some  waiver  of  the 
Budget  Act  in  it.  There  has  been  a 
wholesale  abandonment  of  the  budget 
process.  There  has  been  a  wholesale 
attempt  to  simply  say  that  the  budget 
process  around  here  does  not  matter 
anymore. 

If  ever  there  is  an  argument  for 
moving  toward  the  Oramm-Mack  ap- 
proach in  attempting  to  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  a  system  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sequester  funds.  It  has  been 
our  performance  on  the  Budget  Act. 
We  have  one  more  example  before  us 
right  now.  We  are  attempting  here 
once  again  to  pass  a  rule  that  permits 
the  Budget  Act  to  be  waived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  a  vote 
against  that  kind  of  rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 

ROULES]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  2  months  ago.  conferees  of 
both  houses  concluded  work  on  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 


Since  completing  the  conference, 
this  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
controversy  and  much  criticism. 

Like  many.  I  would  have  preferred  a 
lower  budget  authorization  number 
However,  this  conference  report  re 
duced  the  administration's  budget  re 
quest  by  $15.4  billion.  Basically,  this  is 
a  budget  freeze  at  last  year's  level  with 
an  adjustment  for  inflation. 

And.  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  this  conference  report  does  not 
establish  the  final  budget  number  for 
Defense.  That  decision  will  be  madt 
when  work  is  completed  on  the  next 
piece  of  legislation  we  will  consider 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

Another  matter  of  concern  is  that 
this  legislation  did  not  maintain  the 
requirements   of   the   House-approved 
amendment  on  binary  or  chemical  mu 
nitlons. 

For  sound  foreign  policy  and  nation 
al  security  reasons.  I  believe  we  should 
maintain  the  current  moratorium  on 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 

While  this  conference  report  pro 
vldes  for  a  2-year  moratorium,  until 
October  1987.  on  the  final  assembly  of 
these  munitions,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  already  voted  to  ellmi 
nate  funding  for  these  chemical  weap 
ons.  I  strongly  support  that  action. 

However,    recognizing    the    reserva 
tions  that   many   have  with   this  au 
thorlzation    conference    report,    and 
also,  realizing  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  revisit  many  of  these  basic  Issues 
when   we   debate   the   appropriations 
bill  tomoirow.  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
few  reasons  why  I  hope  my  collea^   • 
will  join  in  supporting  this  confen  ,. 
report. 

For  3  years,  I  have  fought  produc 
tion  and  deployment  of  the  MX  mis 
sile.  The  arguments  are  well  known 
With  budget  deficits  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  we  must  restructure  our  prior 
Itles. 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  this 
fiscal  year's  budget,  42  MX  missiles 
had  been  approved.  In  May,  the  House 
approved  an  amendment  I  coauthored 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
limiting  MX  deployment  to  those  mis- 
siles already  approved. 

The  conference  agreed  to  a  limita- 
tion in  law— a  permanent  statutory 
limitation— of  no  more  than  50  MX 
missiles  deployed  In  existing  Minute- 
man  silos. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  Is  the  first  major  strategic 
weapons  program  ever  to  be  limited  In 
this  mtuiner. 

While  many  shared  my  belief  that 
no  MX  missiles  should  be  deployed, 
this  statutory  limitation  Is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  original  200  MX  mis- 
siles requested  by  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  100  requested  by  the  Scowcroft 
Commission. 

If  for  no  other  reason.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  to  support 


the  conference  report  and  make  the 
MX  limitation,  permanent  public  law. 

In  a  final  area,  there  is  the  question 
of  procurement  reforms.  With  this 
conference  report,  we  have  made  a 
start  in  directing  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  put  its  procurement  house 
in  order. 

On  allowable  costs,  the  conference 
restricted  the  charges  that  contractors 
can  pass  on  to  the  Government.  The 
thrust  of  the  agreement  is  to  define 
more  carefully,  what  costs  cannot  be 
passed  on  to  the  Government. 

The  multiple-sourcing  measure  will 
be  applicable  to  both  full-scale  devel- 
opment contracts,  and  production  con- 
tracts. 

Revolving  door  provisions,  must  be 
refined  further,  I  agree. 

But  In  raising  all  of  these  issues. 
Congress  has  made  a  significant  step 
in  correcting  the  procurement  prob- 
lems which  have  greatly  eroded  public 
support  and  confidence  In  the  Defense 
Department. 

D  1415 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  engage  In  a  short  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  [Mr.  Nichols!,  the  subject 
of  this  colloquy  is  section  1534  of  the 
conference  report  on  Senate  bill  1160, 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  Section  1534  of  that  act  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  write 
regulations  that  establish  definitions, 
exclusions,  limitations,  and  qualifica- 
tions to  the  list  of  Items  for  which 
costs  may  not  be  submitted  on  DOE 
contracts  for  defense-related  pro- 
grams. 

As  you  know,  in  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  on  H.R. 
1872  (H.  Rept.  No.  99-81)  we  comment- 
ed on  this  matter  in  some  detail.  The 
related  House  section— section  934— 
points  out  that  It  Is  not  our  Intent  to 
isolate  the  Congress  from  the  techni- 
cal and  scientific  advice  of  experts  em- 
ployed by  contactors  carrying  out 
these  DOE  programs.  In  fact,  the 
report  states.  "The  committee  has 
found  such  advice  and  counsel  to  be 
invaluable  over  the  years.  "  Am  I  cor- 
rect, then,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  assump- 
tion that  the  intent  of  this  section  was 
not  to  restrict  the  flow  of  this  techni- 
cal and  scientific  advice  from  DOE 
contractors  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  a  correct 
assumption.  Clearly  It  was  not  our 
intent  to  inhibit  the  flow  of  this  im- 
portant information.  What  it  is  in- 
tended to  do  is  prevent  DOE  contrac- 
tors from  attempting  to  influence  leg- 
islation to  a  contractor's  own  advan- 


tage    while     using     Department     of 
Energy  funds  to  support  such  efforts. 

Mr.  DAVIS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  this  clarification 
and  for  his  fine  work. 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith] 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
what  kind  of  signal  does  the  confer- 
ence action  send  to  the  Pentagon  and 
the  American  people— a  signal  that 
says,  "Please  continue  buying  over- 
priced weapons,"  a  signal  that  says, 
"Please  continue  throwing  our  tax  dol- 
lars down  a  sink  hole,"  a  signal  that 
says,  "Please  continue  with  business  as 
usual." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill. 

Earlier  this  year  the  House  passed 
several  procurement  reform  amend- 
ments to  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 
These  amendments  were  some  of  the 
most  far-reaching  reforms  ever  passed 
by  this  body,  and  they  were  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

By  a  vote  of  342  to  52  we  mandated 
increased  competition  in  defense  pro- 
curement. 

By  a  vote  of  397  to  19  we  closed  the 
revolving  door. 

By  a  vote  of  411  to  4  we  defined  al- 
lowable costs  for  defense  contractors. 

We  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  these 
reforms  that  this  package  of  amend- 
ments put  in  place.  The  bill  and  the 
reforms  were  then  sent  off  to  confer- 
ence. 

What  happened  in  conference  to 
these  reforms?  They  were  gutted. 
Sure,  there  is  some  high-minded  rhet- 
oric in  the  report,  but  let  us  not  kid 
ourselves.  Where  we  offered  medicine 
to  a  sick  system,  the  conference  chose 
to  only  shake  Its  finger,  while  asking 
the  system  to  please  get  well. 

Since  that  conference  we  have  had 
the  Goldwater-Nunn  report,  which  in 
fact  shows  that  the  system  is  broke. 

What  kind  of  signal  does  the  confer- 
ence action  send  to  the  Pentagon  and 
the  American  people?  I  say  it  again,  a 
signal  that  says,  "Please  continue 
buying  overpriced  weapons,"  a  signal 
that  says,  "Please  continue  throwing 
our  tax  dollars  down  the  sink  hole,"  a 
signal  that  says.  "Please  continue  with 
a  business  as  usual  approach." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  signal  thai 
this  body  should  be  sending.  Even  If 
this  body  is  not  fed  up  with  procure- 
ment scandals,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are. 

Tomorrow^  we  have  a  chance  to  send 
a  different  signal,  a  signal  that  it  will 
no  longer  be  business  as  usual,  a  signal 
that  it  is  high  time  for  a  change. 

The  defense  appropriations  bill  will 
be  coming  to  the  floor.  It  will  contain 
the  Pentagon  reform  measures  as  we 
originally  passed  them  here  In  the 
House.  That  will  have  my  support,  and 
it  should  have  yours. 


Even  if  we  do  prevail  tomorrow,  our 
victory  and  the  taxpayers'  victory  will 
not  be  assured.  Once  again  the  bill  will 
be  shephered  off  to  conference  and 
once  again  we  run  the  risk  of  the  con- 
ference turning  it  into  a  sacrificial 
lamb.  This  Is  no  way  to  legislate. 

In  closing,  let  me  keep  it  short  and 
simple.  If  you  want  to  continue  the 
procurement  scandals,  if  you  want  to 
weaken  America's  defense  posture  and 
if  you  want  someone  to  hang  a  $600 
toilet  seat  around  your  neck  in  Novem- 
ber 1986.  then  I  suggest  you  vote  for 
the  conference  report.  If  you  do  not 
want  these  results,  then  I  suggest  that 
a  vote  against  the  conference  report 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month  we 
considered  and  passed  H.R  3174 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  to  permit  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  sue  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  medical  malpractice. 
When  I  spoke  against  passage  of  that 
legislation,  I  pointed  out  that  there 
was  nothing  in  that  bill  that  would 
assure  that  the  quality  of  military 
medical  care  would  be  Improved.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  still  would  maintain  that 
position  regarding  H.R.  3174.  Today, 
however,  my  purpose  in  rising  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  conference  report  on  S.  1160, 
the  Defense  Department  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986. 

In  reviewing  this  report.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  a  number  of  provisions 
which,  I  believe,  will  ultimately  result 
in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
medical  care  being  provided  to  our 
military  personnel,  retirees,  and  de- 
pendents. These  changes  will  go  much 
further,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  any  mal- 
practice actions  would  to  provide  the 
best  medical  care  available  in  our  mili- 
tary facilities.  There  are  two  provi- 
sions that  I  want  to  highlight  at  this 
time. 

The  first  Is  section  1203  dealing  with 
a  demonstration  project  to  test  the  use 
of  a  computer  system  In  military  hos- 
pitals. The  reason  I  point  out  this  pro- 
vision is  because  it  is  an  example  of  co- 
operation between  the  DOD  and  the 
VA  in  testing  a  decentralized  hospital 
computer  system  which  should  result 
in  a  product  which  could  serve  both. 
Additionally.  I  would  hope  that  this 
effort  in  cooperation  would  provide 
additional  impetus  for  joint  consider- 
ation of  other  information  systems 
used  by  one  which  could  be  utilized  by 
the  other. 

This  would  include  DOD's  Tri-Serv- 
ice  Medical  Information  System  and 
the  Defense  Enrollment  Eligibility  Re- 
porting System.  It  is  only  through 
such  potential  sharing  of  systems  that 
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we  can  avoid  costly  duplication  and 
reinventing  of  the  wheel  by  one  de- 
partment after  another.  I  would  close 
this  comment  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  responsible  officials  in  both 
organizations  have  also  taken  time  to 
obtain  the  input  of  DHHS  personnel 
in  the  development  of  the  information 
systems  for  military  and  VA  medical 
programs. 

The  second  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant provision  which  I  would  address 
here  is  section  1207  which  requires  a 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  DOD  on  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  military  health  care 
delivery  system.  This  report,  prepared 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Affairs,  has  set  goals  which 
should  set  the  stage  for  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  delivery  of  medical  care 
within  the  Department.  These  revi- 
sions should  assure  the  quality  of  med- 
ical care  and  its  cost-effective  delivery 
during  peacetime  and  enhance  medical 
readiness  for  any  contingencies. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
committee's  goals  to  integrate  and  co- 
ordinate the  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting  of  military  facilities, 
equipment,  and  staffing  and,  addition- 
ally, to  improve  the  quality  of  medical 
care  by  a  number  of  measures,  includ- 
ing the  adoption  of  rigorous  quality 
assurance  standards  and  procedures  to 
monitor  their  implementation.  As  the 
plans  are  drawn  to  achieve  these  goals. 
I  am  certain  that  we  will  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  a  stronger,  more  effec- 
tive, less  costly  military  medical  care 
system  that  will  serve  our  Nation  in 
peace  and  in  time  of  conflict. 

My  final  comment  regarding  this  bill 
Is  to  congratulate  the  committee  for 
Including  section  563,  the  licensure  re- 
quirement for  health  care  profession- 
als. Although  this  measure  in  and  of 
itself  will  not  guarantee  the  compe- 
tence of  the  health  personnel  serving 
In  military  medical  facilites,  it  goes  a 
long  way  toward  reassuring  the  public 
and  the  Members  of  this  Congress.  Li- 
censure cannot  be  equated  with  com- 
petence but  it  does  provide  a  prelimi- 
nary check  on  the  individuals'  creden- 
tials and  offers  the  opportunity  to 
avoid  some  of  the  tragic  results  of  in- 
appropriate recruitment  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  recent  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains  a 
number  of  other  important  provisions 
related  to  health  care,  which  cannot 
be  covered  now.  I  recognize  that 
health  care  is  not  the  primary  focus  of 
S.  1160.  but  it  is  as  vital  to  the  well 
being  of  our  military  preparedness  as 
any  weapon  system.  Without  a  reliable 
system  of  health  care  delivery,  our 
military  men  and  women  would  be  de- 
prived of  access  to  what  they  should 
rightfully  expect— quality  medical 
care.  Can  we  expect  the  best  from  our 
Armed  Forces  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  provide  them  with  the  best  of  medi- 
cal care? 


Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule. 

This  rule  marks  a  long  and  to  some  I 
guess  tortured  history  of  what  has 
happened  with  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  over  the  last  few  months. 

Let  me  say  that  when  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  reached  the  floor  I  voted  for 
it  and  voted  for  it  proudly.  I  thought 
it  was  the  best  authorization  bill  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  in  a  long 
time.  It  provided  for  a  strong  defense. 
Certainly  the  amount  of  money.  $292 
billion,  was  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  but 
at  the  same  time  it  implemented  some 
procurement  reforms  and  said  enough 
to  certain  weapons  systems  that  no 
matter  how  much  money  we  threw 
into  them  would  not  really  work. 

Something  funny  happened  on  the 
way  to  the  conference  and  on  the  way 
back.  Most  of  the  things  that  I 
thought  were  good  in  the  bill  and 
many  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  at  least,  thought  were  very  good 
in  the  bill,  and  on  the  other  side,  got 
lost  and,  of  course,  many  people  said 
they  would  not  vote  for  the  defense 
authorization  conference  report  on 
that  basis. 

Well,  a  number  of  changes  have  oc- 
curred that  make  certainly  the  rule  in 
order  to  vote  for  and  I  am  sure  some 
of  us  will  vote  for  the  conference 
report,  others  against.  It  does  not 
meet  all  our  needs,  but  certainly,  first, 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  going  to 
be  spent  as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  by  their  reporting 
out  their  appropriations  bill,  which 
will  be  on  the  floor.  Is  way  below  the 
$292  billion  ceiling  that  we  had 
sought.  It  is  $276  billion. 

Just  as  important,  the  procurement 
reforms,  the  four  of  them,  will  be  at- 
tached and  have  been  attached  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it.  and  as  we  all  un- 
derstand it.  there  is  certainly  a  guar- 
antee from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  if  those  procurement  re- 
forms are  knocked  out  in  conference, 
we  will  at  least  have  a  chance  to  vote 
them  back  In  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement when  they  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House,  giving  this  House  a 
chance  to  work  its  will  on  some 
amendments  that  have  passed  in  the 
authorization  bill  on  this  floor  over- 
whelmingly. 

Given  all  that,  I  think  the  rule  is 
worthy  of  support.  It  does  not  do  ev- 
erything that  those  of  us  who  sought 
some  changes  in  the  conference  report 
wanted.  It  does  not  do  everything  that 
those  of  us  who  were  upset  with  the 
conference  report  wanted,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  some,  and  politics  being 
the  art  of  compromise.  I  can  happily 
vote  for  this  rule. 


Mr.     BONIOR     of     Michigan.     Mr 
Speaker.   I  have  no  further  requests 
for   time,   and   I   move   the   previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  oh  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  320,  nays 
91.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
22.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  375] 

YEAS-320 

Ackerm&n 

Dellums 

Horton 

AkKka 

Derrick 

Howard 

Alexander 

Dickinson 

Huckaby 

Anderson 

Dicks 

Hughes 

Andrews 

Dlngell 

Hunter 

Annunzio 

Donnelly 

Hutto 

Anthony 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hyde 

Applegate 

Downey 

JerUilns 

Archer 

Duncan 

Johnson 

Aspln 

Durbin 

Jones  (NO 

Atkins 

Dwyer 

Jones  (TN) 

Badham 

Dymally 

KanjorskI 

Barnard 

Dyson 

Kaptur 

Bateman 

Eckart  (OH) 

Kastemneler 

Bates 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kemp 

Bellenson 

Ehnerson 

Kennelly 

Bennett 

Erdrelch 

Klldee 

Berman 

Evans  (ID 

Kleczka 

BevlU 

Pascell 

Kolter 

Blaggi 

Fazio 

Kostmayer 

Boehlert 

Felghan 

Kramer 

Boggs 

Fiedler 

LaPalce 

Boland 

Fish 

Lagomarslno 

Boner  (TN) 

Flippo 

Lantos 

Bonier  (MI) 

Florlo 

LatU 

Bonker 

PoglletU 

Leath  (TX) 

Borskl 

Ford  (MI) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bosco 

Ford  (TN) 

Leland 

Boucher 

Fowler 

Lent 

Boulter 

Frank 

Levin  (MI) 

Boxer 

Franklin 

Levlnc  <CA) 

Brooks 

Frost 

LewU  1  "A) 

Brown  (CA> 

Fuqua 

Lewis  (i-'L) 

Broyhlll 

Oallo 

Uplnskl 

Bruce 

Oarcia 

Livingston 

Bryant 

Gaydos 

Uoyd 

Burton  (CA) 

Oejdenson 

Loefner 

Burton  (IN) 

Oephardt 

Long 

Bustamante 

Qlbbons 

Lott 

Callahan 

Oilman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Campbell 

Ollckman 

Lowry  (WA) 

Carney 

Oorualez 

Lujan 

Carper 

Gordon 

Lundlne 

Carr 

Oradlson 

Lungren 

Chandler 

Gray  (ID 

MacKay 

Chapman 

Oreen 

Madlgan 

Chappell 

Orotberg 

Man  ton 

Cheney 

Ouarlnl 

Markey 

Coats 

Hall  (OH) 

Martin  (ID 

Coelho 

Hall.  Ralph 

Martin  (NY) 

Coleman  (TX> 

Hamilton 

Martinez 

Combest 

Hammerachmidt 

Matsul 

Conte 

Hartnett 

Mavroules 

Conyers 

Hatcher 

McCain 

Cooper 

Hawkliu 

McCloskey 

Coughlln 

Hayes 

McCoUum 

Courter 

Hefner 

McCurdy 

Coyne 

Heftel 

McDade 

Daniel 

Hendon 

McGrath 

Oarden 

Hertel 

McHugh 

Daschle 

Hller 

McKeman 

Davis 

HIllU 

McKlrmey 

de  la  Oarza 

Holt 

McMillan 

Mica 

Regula 

Stagpers 

Michel 

Reld 

SUlllngs 

Miller  (OH) 

Richardson 

Stratton 

Miller  (WA) 

Riiwldo 

Studds 

Minpta 

RItter 

Stump 

Mitchell 

Robinson 

Sweeney 

Moakley 

Rodino 

Swindall 

Molinarl 

Roe 

Synar 

Mollohan 

Rose 

Tallon 

Montgomery 

Rostenkowski 

Tauzln 

Moody 

Roukema 

Taylor 

Moore 

Rowland  (GAi 

Thomas  (CA) 

Moorhead 

Roybal 

Thomas  (GA) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Rudd 

Torrlcelli 

Mrazek 

Russo 

Towns 

Murphy 

Sabo 

Traf  leant 

Murlha 

Savage 

Traxler 

Myers 

Sax  ton 

Udall 

Natcher 

Scheuer 

Valentine 

Neal 

Schneider 

Vander  Jagt 

Nichols 

Schroeder 

Vento 

Nowak 

Schuette 

Visclosky 

O'Brien 

Schulze 

Waxman 

Oakar 

Schumer 

Weiss 

Oberslar 

Sharp 

Wheat 

Obey 

Shelby 

Whit«hurst 

Olin 

Shuster 

Whitley 

Ortiz 

SikorskI 

Whitlaker 

Owens 

Sislsky 

Whitlen 

Oxley 

Skeen 

Williams 

PanetU 

Skelton 

Wilson 

Parr  is 

Slattery 

Wirth 

Pashayan 

Slaughter 

Wise 

Pease 

Smith  (FL) 

Wolf 

Pepper 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolpe 

Perkins 

Smith.  Robert 

Wortley 

Petri 

(OR) 

Wyden 

Pickle 

Snowe 

Wylie 

Porter 

Snyder 

Yates 

Price 

Solarz 

Yalron 

Quillen 

Solomon 

Young  (AK) 

Rahall 

Spence 

Young  (FL) 

Range! 

Spratt 

Young  (MO) 

Ray 

St  Germain 
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Zschau 

Armey 

Fawell 

Ridge 

Bartletl 

Fields 

Roberts 

Barton 

Frenzel 

Roemer 

Bedell 

Gekas 

Rogers 

Bentley 

Olngrich 

Roth 

Bereuler 

Goodllng 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bilirakis 

Gregg 

Schaefer 

Bliley 

Gunderson 

Seit>erling 

Breaux 

Hansen 

Sensenbrenner 

Broomfield 

Henry 

Shaw 

Brown  (CO) 

Hopkins 

Shumway 

Chappie 

Hubbard 

Siljander 

Cobey 

Ireland 

Smith  (lA) 

Coble 

Jacobs 

Smith  (NE) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jeffords 

Smith.  Denny 

Craig 

Jones  (OK) 

(OR! 

Crane 

Kaslch 

Smith.  Robert 

Crockett 

Kindness 

(NH) 

Dannemeyer 

Leach  (lA) 

Stangeland 

Daub 

Llghtfoot 

Stark 

DeLay 

Luken 

Stenholm 

DeWlne 

Mack 

Strang 

DioGuardI 

McCandless 

Sundqulst 

Dornan  (CA) 

McE^ven 

Swift 

Dreier 

Meyers 

Tauke 

Early 

Mi!ler(CA) 

Volkmer 

Eckert(NY) 

Moiison 

Vucanovlch 

Edgar 

Nielson 

Walgren 

Edwards  (OK) 

Packard 

Walker 

English 

Penny 

Watklns 

Evans  (lA) 

Pursell 

Weaver 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT  "-1 

Foley 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Addabbo 

Dowdy 

Morrison  (CT) 

AuCoin 

Gray  (PA) 

Nelson 

Barnes 

Hoyer 

Stokes 

Byron 

Kolbe 

Torres 

Clay 

Lehman  (PL) 

Weber 

dinger 

Marlenee 

Wright 

Collins 

Mazzoli 

Dixon 

Mikulskl 
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Messrs.      KASICH. 
PACKARD.  SMITH 


SUNDQUIST. 
of  Iowa.  JONES 


of  Oklahoma,  MILLER  of  California. 
DANNEMEYER,  ENGLISH, 

BREAUX.   and   GINGRICH   changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GALLO  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1160),  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  levels  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  conference  report  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
July  29.  1985.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  both  support  the  bill.  I  seek 
recognition  for  20  minutes  as  a 
Member  opposed  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  support  the  conference 
rep>ort? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  fron.  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  Senate  1160, 
the  conference  report  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  correction 
in  the  authorization  bill  report  that 
came  back  from  the  conference.  The 
conference  report  contained  language 
in  it  which  was  the  Boxer  amendment 
in  the  House  and  the  Grassley  amend- 


ment in  the  Senate  on  labor  costs.  The 
two  amendments  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  were  the 
same.  They  were  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence. There  was  no  chance  to  change 
them  in  conference,  so  the  language  as 
it  was  exactly  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  which  passed,  was  put  into 
the  House  bill  and  into  the  conference 
report. 

That  conference  report,  when  the 
statement  of  managers  came  to  be 
written,  the  statement  of  managers 
said  that  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  managers  that  this  provision 
should  go  into  effect  on  new  contracts 
that  were  to  be  signed  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  act.  The  lan- 
guage itself  was  not  clear  on  that 
point,  but  I  want  to  say,  as  one  of  the 
conferees,  that  that  was  not  my  Inten- 
tion. 

So,  creating  a  little  legislative  histo- 
ry here,  the  statement  of  managers  on 
that  issue  Is  incorrect  and.  in  fact,  we 
passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  a 
few  minutes  ago  a  bill  which  sets  that 
matter  straight  and  tells  us  when  the 
bill  is  to  go  into  effect,  when  this  pro- 
vision is  to  go  into  effect  and  under 
what  circumstances. 

But  I  want  to  make  clear  here  that 
the  statement  of  managers  on  that 
provision  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  some  confu- 
sion as  to  what  the  agreed  on  position 
of  the  conferees  was  on  section  917  of 
S.  1160,  the  statement  of  managers  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  in- 
accurately reflects  my  view  concerning 
the  effective  date  of  section  917. 

Athough  the  statement  of  managers 
suggests  that  there  is  an  understand- 
ing that  the  effective  date  is  prospec- 
tive, I  and  several  other  House  confer- 
ees considered  it  to  be  effective  on  all 
contracts— including  those  currently 
in  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  of  managers  language  ac- 
companying section  917  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1160  is  inaccurate 
and  should  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Del- 
lums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
myself  in  an  Interesting  position,  be- 
cause in  a  little  while,  I  will  be  stand- 
ing up  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report.  But  at  this  particular  moment. 
I  wear  the  hat  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Facilities 
and  Installations. 

In  that  regard,  it  was  my  responsibil- 
ity to  negotiate  with  our  counterparts 
In  the  other  body  on  the  Issue  of  base 
closures,  and  it  is  to  that  question  that 
I  would  speak  briefly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  explain  one  provision 
of  this  conference  report  on  which  I 
spent  considerable  time- the  issue  of 
base  closures. 
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My  colleagues  will  recall  that  I 
fought  to  have  the  base  closures  legis- 
lation considered  as  a  provision  of  the 
military  construction  authorization 
bill  where  it  properly  belongs.  This 
would  have  enabled  the  subcommittee 
on  military  installations  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  develop  legislation  in  an  or- 
derly fashion.  However,  we  were  un- 
successful in  convincing  the  Senate  to 
agree  and  we,  therefore,  had  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  the  conference  on 
the  Defease  authorization  bill.  Never- 
theless. I  believe  that  we  have  pro- 
duced a  workable  compromise  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  House. 

We  were  able  to  preserve  the  proper 
legislative  oversight  while  providing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  ade- 
quate flexibility  to  Initiate  a  closure  or 
realignment  If  such  a  decision  can  be 
supported  by  the  facts.  The  new  law 
removes  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary notify  Congress  when  a  base  is 
a  mere  candidate  for  closure  or 
realignment.  The  conferees  believe 
this  action  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
anxieties  that  have  routinely  followed 
the  public  announcement  of  a  study  to 
realign  or  close  an  Individual  base. 
The  law  further  requires  that  any  clo- 
sure list  be  submitted  along  with  Justi- 
fication at  the  time  of  the  arniual 
budget  submission.  Any  construction 
associated  with  a  closure  or  realign- 
ment would  have  to  be  authorized  and 
appropriated  through  the  normal  leg- 
islative process. 

The  issue  that  caused  more  concern 
than  any  other  was  the  conferees"  de- 
cision to  delete  any  specific  reference 
to  the  National  Envirorunental  Policy 
Act  [NEPA]  in  section  2687  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

The  Senate  bill  waived  the  applica- 
bility of  NEPA  entirely  for  base  clo- 
sures when  there  is  a  Federal  deficit. 
However,  the  House  conferees  rejected 
any  language  waiving  NEPA  (or  parts 
of  NEPA)  in  the  case  of  base  closures. 
The  conference  agreed  to  delete  the 
specific  reference  to  NEPA  In  section 
2687  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  In 
the  belief  that  this  would  not  affect 
the  requirement  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  comply  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of 
the  conferees  that  this  action  be  con- 
strued to  override  the  applicability  of 
NEPA  in  relationship  to  base  closures 
or  realignments.  It  Is  not  our  intention 
to  exempt  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  compliance  with  NEPA.  Instead, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  make 
his  own  Independent  decision  as  to  the 
applicability  of  NEPA  and  face  the 
legal  consequences  if  the  decision  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332). 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson], 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  more  than  3 
months  of  delay.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  we  are  today  considering  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Defense  authorization 
conference  report. 

The  report  would  authorize  a  na- 
tional defense  program  of  $302.5  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1986.  At  this  level, 
we  are  freezing  the  defense  budget  In 
real  terms  to  the  level  of  1985;  and  I 
might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was 
the  authorization  bill  that  was  ptissed 
some  months  ptist.  and  then  Interven- 
ing events  have  occurred  that  would 
lower  this  substantially,  even  more. 

For  that  reason,  this  bill  represents 
a  watershed  In  the  Nation's  reports 
and  efforts  to  modernize  our  Armed 
Forces.  Our  Nation,  buffeted  by  the 
large  deficits  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
caused  by  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  perhaps  the  Congress  to  manage 
Its  affairs,  has  decided  that  the  rate  of 
spending  for  defense  should  level  at 
this  time. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  might  add  par- 
enthetically that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  potential  major  adversary  to 
the  East  has  done  the  same. 

With  respect  to  the  MX  missile,  the 
conference  capped  the  program  at  50 
deployable  missiles  and  authorizes  the 
production  of  12. 

On  the  ASAT  missile  program,  the 
conference  report  limits  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  no  more  than 
three  tests  before  October  1986. 

Again,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  of  this  date,  our  Government  has 
used  one  of  the  tests;  we  have  had  one 
ASAT  test,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
Soviets  have  had  somewhere  between 
15  and  20.  probably  closer  to  20. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  lot  of  catch- 
ing up  to  do  and  I  for  one  am  pleased 
that  we  have  started  with  our  ASAT 
Program. 

The  conferees  recommended  $2.75 
billion  for  the  Space  Defense  Initiative 
[SDI]  Program  and  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  encouraging  compU- 
suice  with  applicable  treaties. 

Now,  the  Members  well  might  re- 
member that  the  administration  came 
In  and  asked  for  $3.7  billion  for  SDI. 
Our  committee  came  out  Initially  and 
cut  this  figure,  to  $2.5  billion;  the 
Senate  had  $3  billion  In  theirs;  this 
$2.75  billion  was  a  compromise  half- 
way between  the  House  and  Senate 
figure— and  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
figure. 

With  respect  to  chemical  weapons, 
the  conferees  recommend  authoriza- 
tion of  $155  million  for  the  produc- 
tion, but  would  delay  assembly  of  smy 
such  weapons  for  2  years.  Additional- 


ly, the  President  Is  directed  to  consult 
with  NATO  before  production  can 
begin. 

Concerned  over  recent  spy  activities, 
the  conferees  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  implement  a  polygraph 
testing  program  for  military  and  civil- 
ian employees  who  have  access  to 
highly  classified  and  secret  Informa- 
tion, top  secret  and  above. 

The  program  would  be  limited  to 
3.500  polygraph  exams  the  first  year, 
to  not  exceed  7.000  in  subsequent 
years.  This.  I  think,  would  have  a 
good,  salutory  effect  on  any  potential 
spies  or  saboteurs  within  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
think  It  was  a  good  Idea,  and  I  sup- 
ported it  In  conference,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers will  feel  the  same  way. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  brief 
highlights  of  the  bill,  but  let  me  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to  all  Mem- 
bers, the  Members  of  this  House  went 
into  conference  in  good  faith  with  the 
bill  that  was  approved  by  a  very  large 
majority  In  the  House. 

We  went  In  with  the  Intention  of 
supporting  the  House  position;  and 
this  Is  what  we  did.  I  think  the  confer- 
ees did  a  great  Job.  and  I  think  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]  did  an  outstanding 
job  in  mediating  and  and  moderating 
and  working  between  the  various  fac- 
tions that  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

Overall,  we  came  out  with  about  80 
percent  of  the  House  bill.  We  did  a 
good  Job;  we  acted  In  good  faith  with 
the  House  numbers,  to  sustain  the 
House  position  on  the  question  of  the 
binary  chemicals.  We  even  agreed  in 
conference,  even  though  subsequently 
It  was  not  Insisted  on.  because  we 
modified  the  House  position,  we 
agreed  that  we  would  come  back  and  if 
demanded,  give  an  additional  vote  on 
that  one  Issue  to  the  House  numbers, 
because  we  did  do  different  from  what 
the  House  had  voted  on. 

So,  we  did  a  good  Job;  I  think  this  Is 
a  good  product,  I  think  It  has  been  re- 
ported In  the  press  and  as  we  have 
been  told  that  these  amounts  and 
some  of  the  items  have  been  reduced 
even  further  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  bill  which  came  out,  which 
win  be  voted  on  tomorrow,  but  as  far 
as  this  membership  and  this  Member 
Is  concerned.  I  think  that  this  Is  a 
good  conference  report  and  I  urge  sup- 
port from  all  Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

There  Is  probably  some  question 
among  some  of  the  Members  as  to  why 
an  Issue  as  Important  as  the  armed 
services  authorization  conference 
report  appears  to  be  attracting  so  little 
attention,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the 
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fact  that  tomorrow  we  will  be  dealing 
with  the  appropriation,  and  many  of 
the  issues  that  are  dealt  here  will  be 
open  again;  things  like  the  ASAT  and 
star  wars,  the  procurement  issues,  and 
I  am  hoping  that  we  will  get  a  rule 
that  will  put  them  in  order;  so  that  is 
why  there  is  a  certain  lack  of  fervor, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  opportunity 
ought  to  be  let  pass  without  talking 
about  some  of  these  issues. 

First  of  all.  I  think  we  ought  to  talk 
about  Gramm-Rudman.  We  undergo  a 
curiously  disassociative  process  around 
here  sometimes.  Some  of  the  people  in 
this  Chamber  who  are  the  world's 
most  rabid  deficit-reducers  most  of  the 
time  get  lapses  on  occasion. 

D  1505 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  very 
large  authorization,  the  single  largest. 
I  believe,  that  we  have  any  control 
over  since  Social  Security  is  not  very 
much  controllable. 

The  amount  of  money  in  this  au- 
thorization is  more  than  almost  any- 
body except  Caspar  Weinberger  thinks 
makes  sense.  Yet  we  have  people  who 
talk  about  how  urgent  it  is  to  balance 
the  budget,  how  we  should  have 
passed  Gramm-Rudman  3  weeks  ago 
without  reading  It  because  it  does  not 
read  well.  They  are  going  to  vote  for 
this.  We  cannot  have  budget  balancing 
in  general  with  budget  busting  in  par- 
ticular. 

Now  we  have  parliamentary  norms 
here  which  are  fortunate  and  keep  us 
relatively  civil,  and  words  like  "hypoc- 
risy" have  no  place  among  us.  But  I 
must  say  that  there  seems  to  me  as 
wide  a  disparity  between  the  profes- 
sions of  concern  for  the  deficit  we  get 
from  supporters  of  Gramm-Rudman 
and  reality  in  terms  of  people  support- 
ing this  authorization  as  I  can  imag- 
ine. 

We  have  in  here,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  MX  missile,  and  I  congratulate 
Members  on  this  side,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  serves  on  this  committee;  they  did 
a  pretty  good  job  trying  to  negotiate, 
given  the  intransigence  they  met  in 
another  place,  which  we  are  not  sup- 
pose to  mention  under  the  rules. 

But  we  voted  for  40  MX  missiles.  An- 
other group  of  people  voted  for  50.  So 
we  average  40  and  50.  and  we  come  out 
with  a  compromise.  You  know  what 
happened  in  that  conference,  when 
you  add  40  and  50  and  divide  by  2? 
You  get  50.  But  that  Is  small  potatoes. 
What  happens  when  you  take  $292  bil- 
lion and  $302  billion  and  you  divide  by 
2.  do  you  know  what  the  answer  is? 
Under  Gramm-Rudman  math— $302 
billion.  The  House  voted  for  $292  bil- 
lion authorization,  the  Senate  voted 
for  $302  billion— oops,  I  am  sorry  I 
said  that  word,  I  did  not  mean  that;  we 
had  another  vote  for  $302  billion.  So 
our  conferees  went  in  there,  and  they 
did  it  in  good  faith,  I  do  not  doubt 


that  they  went  In  in  good  faith  and 
came  out  in  good  faith.  The  bill  was  in 
good  shape,  but  they  were  in  good 
faith.  They  added  302  and  292  togeth- 
er, and  they  got  302  after  they  divided 
by  2. 

Now  I  could  see  296,  297,  I  could 
hope  for  294,  but  302?  Where  is  the 
concern  about  budget  balancing?  You 
talk  about  quick  conversions. 

A  couple  of  months  ago.  a  group  of 
conferees,  choosing  between  292  and 
302,  went  for  the  highest  possible 
figure  they  were  legally  allowed  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  accept,  and 
now  many  of  those  same  people  are 
coming  back  preaching  to  us  budget 
reduction.  We  are  told  that  some  of 
the  poorest  people  in  this  country.  111 
children,  elderly  people  who  are  suf- 
fering, they  are  going  to  have  to  be 
tough.  You  know,  this  is  an  aside:  It 
strikes  me  as  unfortunate  that  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  politicians  show 
how  tough  they  are  is  by  bearing  up 
manfully  under  the  suffering  of  other 
people  which  they  themselves  will  not 
have  to  deal  with. 

So  we  are  going  to  inflict  some  harm 
on  some  very  poor  people  because 
when  we  added  292  and  302  and  divid- 
ed by  2,  we  came  up  with  302.  We  also 
had  some  procurement  reforms  in 
here,  and  they  were  also  negotiated  in 
good  faith.  And  they  are  unrecogniz- 
able, substantially. 

I  want  to  congratulate  and  thank 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  because  we  passed  a 
bill  earlier  today,  and  it  was  a  genuine 
showing  of  good  faith  on  their  part  to 
try  and  resolve  the  "should-cost" 
thing. 

But  as  I  said  last  week,  we  cannot 
just  do  it  by  ourselves,  we  have  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  something, 
which  we  cannot  mention. 

Our  problem  so  far  has  been  with 
regard  to  procurement  reforms,  as 
somebody  pointed  out  to  me  after- 
ward, you  know,  we  can  do  it  in  the 
House,  but  then  we  have  to  get  some 
action  from  something  over  the  rotun- 
da. And  it  is  true  that  you  cannot  get 
something  out  of  nothing,  but  we 
cannot  continue  to  get  nothing  out  of 
something  and  still  legislate. 

So  that  is  why  we  are  in  the  situa- 
tion we  are  in  now. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  an  unusu- 
al rule  tomorrow,  which  I  hope  will  be 
adopted,  which  will  give  us  another 
shot  and  renegotiate  this  thing  But  I 
hope  that  will  not  be  necessary.  We 
should  have  been  dealing  with  this  In 


we  have  Agriculture  Committee  full  of 
farmers.  Banking  Committee  full  of 
people  who  are  prohousing,  we  have 
an  unrepresentative  committee 
system.  Maybe  we  have  to  look  at  the 
way  we  set  up  conferees  and  pick  some 
nonhousing  people  for  the  Banking 
Committee  conference  and  some  non- 
armed  ser\'ices  types  for  this  confer- 
ence. That  Is  a  generic  problem.  But 
we  cannot  have  what  we  had  before. 
We  sent  a  bill  to  conference,  and  I 
voted  for  the  armed  services  bill  this 
year.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  bill,  but 
it  came  out  of  conference  unrecogniz- 
able in  area  after  area:  ASAT's.  SDI, 
et  cetera. 

Now  this  is  a  warm-up  for  tomor- 
row's appropriation. 

We  are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote 
more  money  for  MX  missiles,  which  is 
a  necessary  compromise  that  no  one 
thinks  makes  sense. 

You  know,  there  are  people  who  do 
not  want  any  MX  missiles,  and  there 
are  people  who  want  100  MX  missiles. 
I  have  not  met  the  strategist  who 
thinks  that  50  MX  missiles  makes  any 
sense  at  all,  unless  you  are  a  cement 
mason  and  you  get  to  put  all  the 
cement  on  top  of  this  stuff  and  the 
poor  guys  that  have  been  put  out  of 
business  by  high  Interest  rates:  maybe 
that  is  not  a  bad  job  creation  program. 
But  we  are  going  to  vote  for  another 
10  MX  missiles  that  nobody  thinks  we 
need. 

The  people  who  are  pushing  us  to  do 
this,  they  are  going  to  turn  around 
and  take  money  away  from  the 
Women's,  Infants',  and  Children  s  Pro- 
gram, and  we  get  letters  from  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  and  Autism  Founda- 
tion saying.  "Please  don't  do  what  you 
are  threatening  to  do  to  us  under 
Gramm-Rudman."  That  does  not 
make  any  sense. 

We  have  a  conference  report  today 
that  I  am  going  to  vote  against.  When 
you  take  292  and  302  and  add  them  up 
and  divide  by  2  and  get  302.  please  do 
not  come  in  your  Gramm-Rudman 
guise  and  play  "Trick  or  Treat"  with 
me  because  I  think  your  disguise  is  not 
persuasive. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LO'WRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  shrewd  observation  on 
actually  what  I  think  is  the  most  im- 


conference  some  time  ago.   I  do  not    portant  defense  bill  this  week,  which 

Is     Gramm-Rudman,     because     what 


think  It  Is  good  government  that  we 
are  so  late  In  dealing  with  this  confer- 
ence report.  We  are  here  because  the 
position  of  the  House  was  not,  in  my 
judgment,  well  represented. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  good  faith  of 
people,  and  part  of  it  Is  the  problem 
with  the  committee  system.  And  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  people  here. 


Gramm-Rudman  is  going  to  do.  of 
course.  Is  tell  us.  "Cut  those  mainte- 
nance and  operation  accounts,  those 
pay  accounts."  those  things  that  all  of 
us  are  for  in  our  military  security  but 
do  not  sit  here  and  vote  to  do  It.  You 
see,  when  we  vote  to  pass  this  authori- 
zation bill  today  and  at  the  end  of  this 
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week  we  vote  to  pass  Gramm-Rudman. 
what  we  are  doing  is  saying.  "Take 
that  part  of  the  defense  budget,  that 
60  percent  of  the  defense  budget  that 
is  O&M,  readiness,  things  that  we  all 
support,  take  tha:  amd  make  a  per- 
centage cut  on  thE.t.  but  the  39  to  40 
percent  of  the  defense  budget  which 
are  the  prior  year  contracts,  that 
cannot  be  cut.  and  so  on,  those  we 
cannot  cut."  So,  really,  the  most  im- 
portant defense  vote  this  week  is  going 
to  be  Gramm-Rudman  at  the  end  of 
this  week,  which  takes  away  from  our 
conferees,  from  our  Armed  Services 
Committee,  from  our  military  experts, 
the  way  to  really  choose  the  right  way 
to  spend  money,  the  basic  way  to 
spend  money  for  defense  in  this  coun- 
try, but  instead  of  exempting  out 
those  things  that  should  be  cut,  and 
we  as  a  consequence  cut  readiness. 

Mr.  FRANK.  That  is  a  very  good 
point,  because  Gramm-Rudman,  as  it 
comes  over  to  us,  exempts  from  its  cut- 
ting things  where  we  have  contracts.  1 
guess  that  is  supposed  to  mean  where 
we  have  contracts  we  get  more  of  our 
money's  worth.  My  impression  from 
reading  about  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment contracting,  if  I  had  to  go  into  a 
tough  negotiation  over  contracts,  I 
would  want  the  Defense  Department 
to  be  on  the  other  side.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  nice  situation  to  be  in.  The 
area  where  it  seems  to  me  the  spend- 
ing abuse  pattern  has  been  the  great- 
est Is  the  one  that  is  going  to  be  ex- 
empted. 

Paying  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  serve  us  a  decent  wage, 
providing  them  good  living  conditions 
and  all  those  other  things,  those  are 
apparently  not  going  to  happen.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  again  I 
want  to  stress,  it  seems  to  me,  this 
great  disparity.  Where  are  all  the  defi- 
cit reducers,  where  are  all  the  budget 
balancers?  $302  billion,  more  than  ev- 
erybody thinks,  and  nobody  is  here.  So 
it  is  going  to  be  now  you  see  them,  and 
now  you  don't. 

When  you  talk  about  the  authoriza- 
tion, they  are  going  to  be  quiet.  But 
then  Gramm-Rudman  is  going  to  come 
up,  and  we  are  going  to  be  cutting  all 
these  programs.  I  do  not  understand 
it. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  continue 
to  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee— and  this  com- 
mittee have  done  a  good  job  this  year 
on  a  good  bill  that  came  out  of  this 
House.  I  voted  for  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  that  came  out  of  this  House 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  good  bill. 
But  what  Gramm-Rudman  will  do  for 
those  who  are  going  to  vote  for  that  at 


the  end  of  this  week  is  take  away  from 
them  the  ability  by  which  to  spend 
the  money  for  the  defense  of  this 
country  so  we  can  duck  having  to  vote 
on  the  right  way  to  do  it. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  what  his 
opinion  is  that  Gramm-Rudman  would 
do. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  one  second.  I  Just  want  to 
anticipate  one  thing  that  we  will  be 
told,  which  is  that  under  Grsmim- 
Rudman  those  are  automatic  cuts,  and 
no  one  says  they  are  for  the  automatic 
cuts,  but  the  automatic  cuts  do  not 
have  to  go  into  effect  If  we  do  a  good 
job  of  deficit  reduction  program  by 
program.  I  agree  with  that.  But  I  do 
not  have  a  lot  of  confidence  that 
people  who  tell  me  I  should  buy  10 
MX  missiles  for  nothing,  10  MX  mis- 
siles again.  Nobody  thinks  that  be- 
tween 40  and  50  MX  missiles  you  have 
done  anything,  nobody  is  for  that.  But 
you  are  telling  us  to  do  that. 

That  is  why  we  may  get  into  this 
problem,  you  are  going  to  waste  that 
money  on  that,  you  are  going  to  waste 
money  in  these  other  areas,  and  then 
you  are  going  to  tell  us  that  we  are 
confronted  with  this,  an  unwillingness 
to  deal  seriously  with  the  excesses  in 
the  military.  And  we  did  it  in  the 
House.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  doing  a  superb  job 
in  the  bill  that  came  forward  in  the 
House. 

But  then  we  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. This  is  a  bicameral  legislature. 

What  came  back  bears  no  more  re- 
semblance to  serious  deficit  reduction 
than  it  does  to  the  man  in  the  Moon. 

That  is  the  problem  we  have. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  I  agree,  certainly, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
about  his  appraisal  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  take  It  that  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  agree  with  me,  but  I 
am  not  too  upset,  that  Is  OK.  We  will 
take  it  as  an  agreement  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  comments  about 
Gramm-Rudman,  too. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
do  not  always  agree  on  other  things, 
but  we  agree  on  the  effect  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  right  that  the  defense 
vote  this  week,  when  you  have  got  an 
authorization  conference  report,  you 
have  got  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
you  have  got  Gramm-Rudman  on  the 
floor  all  In  1  week,  the  question  before 
the  committee,  a  small  but  not  worth- 
less prize  will  be  given  to  the  person 


who  can  tell  us  which  one  of  those 
three  things  is  the  most  important  for 
defense,  because  the  answer  is 
Gramm-Rudman.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  effect  that  Gramm-Rudman 
will  have,  that  it  will  be  much  more 
than  we  vote  on  here  today  in  this  bill 
or  tomorrow  and  Thursday  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  And  for  the  exact 
reason  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  stated. 

Basically,  the  question  is,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  authors  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  recognize  that  if  we  totally 
abdicated  our  total  area  of  responsibil- 
ity to  the  President  to  make  the  cuts 
where  he  wanted,  that  would  be  <a) 
unconstitutional  and  (b)  Congress 
would  be  out  of  business.  So  what  we 
have  put  in  is  a  ministerial  function. 
What  the  President  is  going  to  do  is 
cut  in  a  ministerial  way,  cut  all  of  the 
programs  by  5  percent,  or  whatever  it 
is,  that  we  are  over  the  target.  But 
what  that  does  is  create  these  absurdi- 
ties where  we  are  going  to  be  creating 
in  places  that  neither  doves  nor  hawks 
would  want  to  cut,  if  we  were  in  fact  to 
come  back  and  say  on  the  defense 
budget,  "You  have  got  to  take  i  billion 
dollars  out  of  the  bill. " 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Maybe  we  can  trade  back  auid  forth 
here. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  want  to  ask  the 
chairman  a  question  that  has  been 
puzzling  me.  Under  Gramm-Rudman 
you  are  not  allowed  to  lower  salaries 
of  employees,  as  I  understand  it,  so 
you  have  to  have  layoffs.  Well,  also 
under  Gramm-Rudman,  you  cannot 
touch  existing  contracts. 

The  question  I  have,  tind  I  am  sure  it 
probably  has  a  simple  answer,  is:  Is  a 
military  enlistment  a  contract? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  According  to  the  defini- 
tions that  we  have  been  told,  or  the 
conferees  have  been  told,  under 
Gramm-Rudman,  that  is  not  consid- 
ered a  contract. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  That  is  not  a  con- 
tract. So  you  would  have  to  lay  off 
members  of  the  armed  services  to 
meet  the  cuts. 

Mr.  niANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report,  and  for  just  a 
few  moments  I  would  like  to  change 
the  thrust  of  the  discussion  away  from 
Gramm-Rudman  and  explain  why  I 
voted  against  the  bill  when  it  came  out 


of  full  committee  and  why  I  voted 
against  the  bill  when  it  went  to  confer- 
ence, why  I  choose  to  oppose  the  bill 
as  it  comes  out  of  conference. 

One,  this  bill  continues  to  move 
away  from  the  reality  that  war,  in  my 
estimation,  is  not  a  viable  option  in  a 
nuclear  age.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  have  con- 
fronted that  harsh  reality.  War  is  not 
an  option  in  the  nuclear  age. 

In  this  conference  report,  it  contains 
strategies  that  move  us  beyond  the 
concept  of  nuclear  deterrence  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  war-fighting 
capability.  There  are  highly  accurate, 
time-urgent,  first-strike  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  this  bill.  We  have  funded  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  star  wars, 
and  when  you  put  first  strike  weapons 
together  with  star  wars,  you  have  de- 
veloped the  capacity  to  fight  nuclear 
war. 

I  think  that  is  insanity  of  the  high- 
est order.  I  think  in  this  bill  there  are 
very  sophisticated  levels  of  nuclear 
weaponry  that  create  enormous  prob- 
lems for  arms  controllers  on  a  geomet- 
ric basis. 
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Finally,  in  this  bill  there  are  funds 
to  deploy  nuclear  weapons,  particular- 
ly those  in  Europe,  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion make  nuclear  war  by  accident,  by 
mistake  and  by  miscalculation  that 
much  more  possible. 

In  this  bill  we  embrace  policies  of 
intervention;  in  this  bill  we  continue 
to  cling  tenaciously  to  the  notions  of 
the  cold  war  as  if  there  were  only  two 
nations  in  the  world,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  everybody 
else  is  terrain  against  which  we  act  out 
this  struggle. 

In  this  bill  we  continue  to  assume 
that  we  can  achieve  peace  by  taking 
ourselves  to  the  brink  of  thermonucle- 
ar disaster. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  oppose 
the  bill. 

We  will  deal  with  Gramm-Rudman. 
That  has  its  own  level  of  insanity.  But 
this  bill  speaks  to  how  we  perceive  our 
role  In  the  world,  how  we  choose  to 
conduct  our  business  in  the  world. 

I  will  finally  conclude  with  this:  As 
we  look  at  the  nature  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  this 
House,  the  problems  of  the  world  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  a  military  solu- 
tion. You  cannot  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  hunger  and  disease  and 
ignorance  in  the  world  that  desperate- 
ly need  resolving  by  building  a  new 
weapons  system,  by  building  a  new  nu- 
clear bomb,  by  deploying  new  nuclear 
weapons,  by  stationing  troops  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  to  address  the 
misery  that  is  all  too  real. 

Finally,  the  other  day  I  got  up  and 
talked  about  the  fact  that  the  children 
are  the  largest  single  group  of  poverty 
stricken  people  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  addressing  that  problem.  But  in 


this  budget  we  are  providing  great  fear 
symbols  to  the  children  of  America. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  them 
believe  that  they  will  not  achieve 
adulthood  because  some  tired  old 
people  will  destroy  the  world  in  the 
absurdity  and  in  the  insanity  and  in 
the  cruelty,  the  harshness,  of  nuclear 
war.  I  say  again  that  a  nation  that 
threatens  its  children  is  a  nation  on  its 
way  to  dying.  This  conference  report 
threatens  the  children,  threatens  the 
adults  and  threatens  the  world. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  we  must 
seek  peace,  that  we  must  seek  disarma- 
ment, that  we  must  move  away  from 
the  cold  war  that  masquerades  as  our 
foreign  policy,  that  we  must  move 
away  from  militarism  and  intervention 
and  redirect  our  human  priorities  to 
address  the  miseries  of  people  in  the 
Third  World  and  address  the  misery  of 
poverty,  hunger  and  disease  that  is 
real  in  this  country,  join  with  me  in 
voting  against  this  conference  report. 

The  notion  of  its  budgetary  consid- 
erations is  only  one  notion.  But  con- 
tained in  this  conference  report  are 
items  much  more  dangerous  to  us 
than  a  few  billion  dollars.  We  desper- 
ately need  to  redirect  them.  But  there 
is  much  more  important  reason  why 
we  ought  to  be  opposing  this  confer- 
ence report,  not  just  on  budgetary  con- 
siderations but  on  the  dangers  it  in- 
flicts upon  ourselves,  upon  our  chil- 
dren and  upon  our  children's  children. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  this  conference  report,  I 
would  like  to  address  several  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  procurement 
reform  measures  agreed  to  In  confer- 
ence. It  is  obvious  that  some  Members 
believe  the  conference  agreement 
weakens  or  "guts"  the  significant  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  the  House  conferees 
were  not  committed  or  did  not  under- 
stand the  provisions  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  House  conferees  were  stal- 
wart in  their  attempts  to  maintain  the 
House  position,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  persuading  the  Senate  conferees  to 
allow  the  House  sponsors  of  various 
measures  to  address  the  conferees. 

After  many  hours  of  discussion  and 
deliberation,  it  was  apparent  that  both 
Houses  would  have  to  concede  on  some 
issues  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement. 
We  believe  the  conference  agreement 
represents  a  compromise  between  the 
two  bills  in  which  the  House  won,  not 
50  percent  of  the  battles,  but  at  least 
80  percent.  As  in  &ny  other  conference 
agreement,  we  were  not  able  to  retain 
100  percent  of  the  House  measure. 
One  cannot  just  compare  the  confer- 
ence  report   to   the  House  bill;   one 


must  also  look  at  how  many  provisions 
in  the  House  bill  were  not  included  in 
the  Senate  bill  and,  in  fau;t.  were  ada- 
mantly opposed  by  the  Senate.  Each 
time  we  were  able  to  retain  a  House 
provision  which  had  no  Senate  coun- 
terpart, we  achieved  a  victory.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conferees  retained  the  most 
stringent  of  the  Senate  provisions, 
thus  strengthening  the  House  bill. 

Although  everyone  hopes  to  see  "a 
provision  they  believe  in"  adopted  as 
written,  the  nature  of  the  democratic 
system  dictates  a  process  of  compro- 
mise—and for  this  we  carmot  be  fault- 
ed. 

The  conferees  spent  literally  hours 
upon  end  debating  these  provisions. 
The  conference  followed  countless 
hearings  on  the  issue  of  procurement 
reform  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  We 
believe  that  the  conference  agreement 
reflects  that  attention  to  detail  which 
is  necessary  to  craft  provisions  which 
will  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lems within  the  Defense  procurement 
process. 

I  invite  you  to  review  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  17  procurement  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  I  will  make  a  part  of  the 
Record  today. 

Procurement  Provisions  Enacted  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1986  DOD  Authorization  Act 

Allowable  Cost  Reform  Act— limits  the 
costs  which  contractors  may  charge  to  DOD 
contracts. 

Multiple  Sources— requires  the  DOD  to 
maintain  at  least  two  sources  for  a  major 
system  throughout  the  development  and 
production  of  the  system. 

Revolving  Door— limits  the  employment 
of  Presidential  appointees  for  two  years 
after  they  leave  the  government  and  Im- 
poses new  reporting  and  Job-seeking  restric- 
tions on  all  DOD  employees. 

Cost  and  Price  Management — requires 
DOD  to  ensure  that  contractors  provide  to 
the  government  data  which  they  collect  re- 
garding manufacturing  efficiency. 

Progress  Payments— limits  progress  pay- 
ments to  amounts  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  work  performed,  and  not  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  value  of  that  work 
with  respect  to  undeflnltlzed  contracts. 

Competition  (Creeping  Capitalism)— re- 
quires the  DOD  to  develop  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  increasing  competition, 
and  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  Its  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

Subpoena  Power— grants  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  the  authority  to 
sub|x>ena  defense  contractor  records. 

Qualifications  of  Government  Procure- 
ment Personnel— requires  a  minimum  of 
eight  years'  experience  in  procurement 
before  that  person  may  be  appointed  as  a 
program  manager  or  may  be  assigned  in  a 
general  officer  position  with  responsibility 
for  procurement  matters. 

Burden  of  Proof— shifts  the  burden  of 
proof  in  reasonableness  of  contractor  costs 
from  the  government  to  the  contractor. 

Mandatory  Debarment  of  Employees  Con- 
victed of  Fraud  or  Other  Felonies- imposes 
a  mandatory  bar  on  the  employment  of  any 
such  person  by  DOD  or  a  contractor. 

Procurement  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
grams—authorizes $5  million  in  fiscal  year 
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1986  and  $6  million  In  fiscal  year  1987  as 
matching  funds  for  any  state  or  local  non- 
profit organization  to  assist  businesses  on 
bidding  on  defense  contracts. 

Increased  Penalties  for  False  Clalnw— In- 
creases the  penalties  for  defense  contractors 
who  file  a  false  claim  from  $2,000  to  $1  mil 
lion. 

Reimbursement  of  Overpayments— estab- 
lishes a  penalty  for  Icnowing  submission  of 
Inaccurate  or  Incomplete  cost  and  pricing 
data  and  authorizes  the  government  to  re- 
cover Interest  on  amounts  overpaid  a  con- 
tractor. 

Should-Cost  Analysis— requires  DOD  to 
report  annually  for  Congressional  review  on 
why  and  which  programs  It  Intends  to  per- 
form should-cost  analyses  on. 

Control  of  Consultants  (Contract  Adviso- 
ry and  Assistance  Services)  — requires  DOD 
to  establish  tm  accounting  procedure  to 
track  and  reconcile  expended  amounts  with 
those  budgeted  and  to  establish  new  and 
precise  definitions  of  consulting  and  other 
services. 

Technical  Corrections  to  the  Competition 
1.1  Contracting  Act— makes  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act 
which  was  passed  last  year. 

Rotation  of  Principal  and  Corporate  Ad- 
ministrative Contracting  Officers— requires 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  establish  a 
rotation  policy  for  administrative  contract- 
ing officers  to  ensure  they  do  not  establish  a 
relationship  with  a  particular  contractor. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lojan]. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request- 
ed these  2  minutes  so  that  I  might 
have  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI. 

As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel!,  our 
minority  leader,  is  the  sponsor  of  some 
legislation  to  improve  the  transfer  of 
technology  from  Government  labora- 
tories to  the  public  and  private  sectors 
(H.R.  695). 

I  am  concerned  that  the  language  of 
section  1534  not  be  interpreted  to 
place  further  limitations  on  DOE  de- 
fense research  facilities  ability  to  re- 
spond to  the  mandate  of  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Act  as  to  the  intent  of 
H.R.  695. 

DOE  defense-related  research  facili- 
ties, like  other  facilities  involved  in 
tax-supported  research,  and  mandated 
by  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  technology  to  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  H.R.  695 
would  extend  those  responsibilities. 
However,  before  technology  can  be 
transferred,  those  who  may  have  in- 
terest must  know  it  exists  and  under- 
stand its  potential  benefits.  This  re- 
quires the  publication  of  information, 
that  by  its  content  must  "promote" 
the  "product",  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 
Such  publications  would  appear  to  be 
advertising  under  the  language  of  1534 
and.  therefore,  prohibited. 

Currently,  DOE  has  very  restrictive 
regulations  that  curtail  efforts  in  tech- 
nology transfer.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  language  of  section  1534  will 
hamper  those  efforts  further.  If  not 
make  them  impossible. 


Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  language  which  pro- 
hibits costs  associated  with  "advertis- 
ing designed  to  promote  the  contrac- 
tor or  Its  products"  Is  not  intended  to 
further  restrict  DOE  defense  program 
research  facilities  from  efforts  to 
transfer  technology  to  the  public  and 
private  sectors? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
would  say  that  the  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  was  not  directed 
toward  the  laboratories  or  toward  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Act.  The  gentle- 
man's assumption  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich). 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  couple  points.  We  are  holding 
hearings  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee right  now  on  whether  we  got 
our  trillion  dollars'  worth  of  budget 
authority  over  the  last  4  years.  We 
had  a  dramatic  change  in  the  way  we 
approached  defense  in  this  country 
when  Ronald  Reagan  entered  the 
White  House,  and  we  just  spent  3 
weeks  having  hearings  on  whether  we 
got  our  trillion  dollars'  worth  of 
spending. 

Now  we  are  going  to  pass  a  bill  today 
or  an  authorization  bill  today  that 
limits  us  simply  to  an  inflation  in- 
crease. 

People  are  saying:  Well,  where  is  the 
deficit  reduction  being  reflected  in 
this  House? 

When  you  go  from  an  Increase  of  $1 
trillion  in  authority  for  4  years  to  no 
more  than  an  Inflation  increase  today, 
that  is  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
manner  and  In  the  attitude  of  this 
House,  and  certainly  is  a  contributor 
to  deficit  reduction. 

Additionally,  when  we  get  this  ap- 
propriations bill  on  the  floor,  we  are 
going  to  pass  an  appropriations  bill 
that  keeps  us  at  last  year's  level, 
which  Is  in  fact  a  true  freeze. 

So  we  are,  in  an  Armed  Services 
Committee  process,  contributing  to 
deficit  reduction  dramatically  over 
what  we  have  done  In  the  last  4  years. 

Additionally,  we  have  tried  to  meet 
some  of  our  duties  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

No.  1.  we  have  tried  to  improve  our 
strategic  programs  with  the  B-1.  the 
Trident,  and  with  the  MX  missile, 
which  is  in  this  bill,  still  keeping  us  at 
no  more  than  Iriflatlon  increase.  We 
have  tried  to  improve  ourselves  con- 
ventionally with  the  M-1  tank.  As  the 
Members  all  know,  the  Soviets  have  us 
outmanned  4  tanks  to  1  in  Europe 
alone.  So  we  tried  to  bring  some  more 
tanks  on  line.  We  tried  to  bring  on 
some  F-15's  and  F-16's.  the  finest  air- 


craft in  the  world,  to  keep  up  with  the 
massive  increase  in  the  numbers  on 
the  Soviet  side.  So  we  have  tried  to  do 
some  things  strategically  and  conv> 
tionally  and  at  the  same  time  we  h:v  • 
been  mindful  toward  reform.  We  are 
now  saying  we  ought  to  buy  the  F-20. 
Everybody  is  hearing  from  their  con- 
stituents. It  is  on  '60  Minutes":  you 
read  it  in  Reader's  Digest.  We  are  not 
going  to  complete  the  F-20,  which  is 
bringing  down  the  prices  on  some  of 
these  other  aircraft. 

Additionally,  we  passed  the  Nichols 
bill,  which  has  some  "should  "  costs  in 
there,  so  that  these  contractors  do  not 
get  away  with  the  abuses  that  they 
have  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  We 
have  got  some  reform  language  in 
there  on  the  "should  "  costs  on  revolv- 
ing door.  It  may  not  satisfy  everybody 
on  the  Democrat  side.  In  terms  of 
some  of  that  legislation,  or  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  but  it  Is  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  the  procurement  process. 

The  final  part  of  it  will  probably  be 
completed  when  we  get  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  So  we  are  giving  the  Ameri- 
can public  a  great  deal,  no  more  than 
an  inflation  increase,  yet  we  are  also 
modernizing  our  strategic  forces,  we 
are  bringing  on  line  our  conventional 
forces,  and  we  have  been  mindful  to 
the  need  of  reform  in  this  House  with 
both  the  Nichols  amendment  and  a  va 
riety  of  other  amendments,  and  we  are 
doing  it  at  no  more  than  inflation  in- 
crease and  we  are  contributing  to  defi- 
cit reduction.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
meeting  our  charge  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  authorization  bill 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  recognized  for 
the  change  that  we  have  had  in  this 
House,  and  we  do  want  to  be  contribu 
tors  to  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess  when  arithme- 
tic fails,  you  have  got  to  resort  to 
logic.  My  friend  from  Ohio  has  just 
said.  well,  of  course  this  is  deficit  re 
duction,  never  mind  that  it  is  $302  bil- 
lion when  the  House  voted  for  $292 
billion  and  it  is  an  inflation  increase. 

He  says:  Look  at  it  this  way.  We 
have  spent  so  much  on  defense  in  the 
last  4  years,  you  ought  to  be  grateful 
we  are  only  grabbing  this  much  this 
year. 

That  Is  an  extraordinary  way  to  go 
about  deficit  reduction. 

Someone  else  might  suggest  that  the 
areas  where  you  had  grotesquely  im- 
derspent  in  some  previous  years,  like 
for  some  of  the  programs  that  I  think 
help  the  poor  or  where  we  have  taken 
away  medical  benefits  from  older 
people,  that  some  of  those  might  be 
entitled  to  more. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a  new 
measurement  standard.  Having  been 
greatly  favored  In  the  past,  if  you  are 


only  partially  favored  in  the  future, 
you  have,  therefore,  sacrificed.  That  is 
the  kind  of  sacrifice  all  of  us  can  get 
into. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LevineI. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  points 
that  he  has  been  making  in  the  course 
of  this  debate. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts very  eloquently  and  appropri- 
ately illustrates  the  type  of  new  math 
that  is  going  on  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  this  conference  report. 
He  points  out  appropriately  that  when 
we  compromise  between  292  and  302, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  get  302.  When  we 
compromise  between  40  and  50,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  get  50. 

Another  point  of  compromise  that  I 
am  not  sure  was  mentioned  thus  far  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  is  that  we 
compromise  between  killing  or  modify- 
ing some  22  new  weapons  systems  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  versus 
zero  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
and  we  end  up  with  zero  again. 

In  each  of  the  instances  that  we  are 
talking  about,  some  form  of  compro- 
mise between  the  House  version  and 
the  Senate  version,  we  either  get  very 
close  to  the  Senate  version  or  the 
Senate  version  itself. 

More  than  anything  else,  whether 
any  of  these  particular  points  on  its 
own  merits  is  determinative  with 
regard  to  this  piece  of  legislation,  I 
think  it  raises  very  key  questions- 
about  process,  and  I  would  hope  that 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  session 
that  as  much  good  effort  as  the  chair- 
man has  put  into  this  bill,  as  the  Mem- 
bers have  put  into  this  bill  and  as  the 
staff  have  put  into  this  bill,  I  hope 
that  we  will  analyze  as  effectively  and 
as  analytically  as  possible  the  process 
which  brings  us,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  a  very  good  bill  as  it  left  the 
House  to  a  bill  which  is  not  nearly  as 
good  and,  in  fact,  which  I  believe  is 
very  significantly  flawed  as  it  comes 
back  to  us  in  conference. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  talk  for  just  a 
second  about  this  conference  bill,  be- 
cause it  was  a  compromise  on  the 
merits.  I  do  not  want  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  go 
unresponded  to.  The  point  is  that  on 
all  of  these  Issues  there  was  some  com- 
promise involved.  On  the  50  MX,  we 
did  agree  to  50.  which  is  the  Senate 
number,  but  we  agreed  on  the  freeze,  a 
permanent  cap,  of  50,  which  is  In  the 
House  language. 

On  the  procurement  issues,  there 
were  a  number  of  issues  that  were  ter- 
minated in  the  House,  three  in  the 
Senate.  We  compromised  on  the  issue 
in  about  half.  It  was  a  total  of  31  in 
the  House,  3  in  the  Senate,  a  total  of 


34.  We  ended  up  with  16  of  them  cut 
in  the  final  version.  So  there  was  an 
agreement  on  the  merits. 

n  1535 

The  issue  is  that  the  conference  is  a 
compromise.  I  do  not  want  people  to 
go  away  thinking  that  we  did  not  have 
compromise  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]. 

Mrs  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  military  life  imposes 
grueling  burdens  on  family  life.  Virtu- 
ally all  members  of  the  military  are 
transferred  from  place  to  place  every  2 
or  3  years.  This  means  that  the  spouse 
and  children  have  to  abandon  old 
friends  and  make  new  ones,  leave  old 
jobs  and  find  new  ones,  leave  the  old 
house  and  find  a  new  one.  They 
become  resentful  and  ask  the  member 
of  the  military  why  he  or  she  doesn't 
quit  and  take  a  job  which  does  not  re- 
quire this  continual  dislocation. 

To  make  matters  worse,  each  move 
costs  the  family  money.  The  amount 
of  reimbursement  the  Government 
provides  is  just  plain  inadequate. 

Further,  military  service  sometimes 
involves  long  periods  of  separation. 
Spouses  are  understandably  upset 
when  they  learn  that  their  sailor 
spouses  are  off  on  a  6-month  cruise. 
And,  military  service  sometimes  in- 
volves danger. 

We  cannot  maintain  a  peacetime 
military  of  2.2  million  individuals  by 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  very  real  con- 
flicts and  difficulties  of  military 
family  life. 

The  conference  report  before  us 
today  confronts  the  problem  and  con- 
tains some  meaningful  solutions.  Title 
VIII  of  the  legislation  is  the  Military 
Family  Act  of  1985.  Section  802  cre- 
ates an  Office  of  Family  Policy  which 
is  established  to  coordinate  and  study 
military  family  programs  and  policies. 
I  expect  that  this  office  will  tell  us 
what  further  legislation  is  needed  to 
reduce  the  pressure  on  military  fami- 
lies. 

Section  806  is  a  very  strong  provision 
to  help  spouses  of  members  of  the 
military  find  jobs  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred from  place  to  place  The  section 
tells  the  President  to  order  measures 
to  increase  the  employment  opportu- 
nities for  spouses.  The  provision  sug- 
gests exempting  from  the  competitive 
service  positions  abroad  and  providing 
preference  in  nonappropriated  fund 
jobs.  Further,  the  section  mandates 
that  spouses  be  given  preference  for 
any  position  above  GS-7.  This  means 
that,  where  a  spouse  makes  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  top  three  applicants  quali- 
fied for  a  position,  the  spouse  must  be 
selected  unless  a  preference  eligible  is 
also  on  the  list.  The  suggested  steps 
for  the  President  are  not  exhaustive. 
He  has  considerable  authority  under 


title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  noncompetitive  appointment  of 
spouses  in  Federal  jobs.  The  President 
should  use  this  authority.  No  issue  Is 
of  greater  concern  to  military  spouses 
than  the  ability  to  get  a  job.  And 
members  of  the  military  have  better 
morale  when  their  spouses  are  able  to 
get  jobs. 

Other  sections  in  title  VIII  make 
more  reasonable  the  cost  of  housing, 
authorize  the  use  of  relocation  serv- 
ices, reduce  food  costs  at  messes  for 
junior  enlisted  families,  and  provide 
for  reporting  of  child  abuse  cases 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  contAins  a 
number  of  important  new  allowances 
which  will  ease  the  burden  of  military 
life  on  families.  Most  important,  sec- 
tion 612  raises  the  level  of  travel  and 
per  diem  reimbursement  to  the  level 
that  civil  service  emplo.vees  receive. 
This  is  crucial  if  service  members  are 
not  to  lose  money  each  lime  they 
move.  Yet,  I  was  distressed  to  note 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
decided  not  to  fund  these  higher 
levels.  I,  therefore,  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  to  provide  the  additional 
$193  million  needed  to  pay  the  higher 
amounts  and  to  reduce  procurement 
accounts  across  the  board  to  pay  for  it. 

Title  VI  also  has  provisions  allowing 
for  the  advance  payment  of  housing 
allowances  to  cover  rent  deposits,  dou- 
bles the  family  separation  payment 
from  $30  to  $60  a  month,  doubles  the 
dislocation  allowance  from  1  month's 
basic  pay  to  2.  makes  temporary  lodg- 
ing expenses  an  entitlement,  and  ex- 
pands the  allowances  for  baggage  and 
transportation  of  household  effects. 

Of  particular  note,  section  651  estab- 
lished a  program  to  pay  for  dental 
benefits  for  spouses  and  children 
under  CHAMPUS.  This  program 
would  allow  for  sharing  of  premiimi 
costs  between  the  Department  and  the 
beneficiaries.  This  benefit  is  strongly 
desired  and  can  be  provided  at  low 
cost.  The  bill  allows  the  program  to  be 
set  up  during  fiscal  year  1986  and  to 
be  implemented  In  the  next  year. 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  re\'ises  and 
strengthens  the  survivor  benefit  plan 
under  military  retirement.  The  per- 
centage cost  of  providing  a  survivor 
benefit  will  not  increase  with  inflation 
because  section  714  indexes  the  base 
amount  for  reduction.  Section  716  per- 
mits the  coverage  of  both  a  former 
spouse  and  a  child.  Section  721  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  a  spouse  or 
former  spouse  before  survivors  bene- 
fits can  be  waived  And.  section  722 
clarifies  that  spousal  agreements  di- 
viding property  and  sur\'ivor  benefits 
are  enforceable.  All  of  these  changes 
will  help  protect  both  spouses  and 
former  spouses  from  being  left  desti- 
tute after  divorce  or  the  death  of  the 
military  member. 
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We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
making  family  life  and  military  life 
compatible.  Yet.  this  bill  makes  giant 
strides  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished, able,  articulate,  and  persua- 
sive gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  binary  chemical  mu- 
nitions program  that  is  going  to  be 
coming  up  in  the  appropriations  bill. 
It  was  a  matter  of  some  concern  to 
Members  of  this  House. 

We  passed  a  House  provision  that 
had  a  number  of  limitations  on  ex- 
penditure. It  said  that  funds  could  not 
be  used  for  final  assembly  until  before 
October  1,  1987.  and  then  only  if  a  ver- 
ifiable international  agreement  had 
not  been  entered  into,  and  only  if  the 
President  certified  to  Congress  a 
number  of  conditions.  Namely,  that  it 
was  in  the  U.S.  security  interest  to  go 
forward;  that  performance  specifica- 
tions had  been  met;  that  Federal 
safety  requirements  were  met  in  the 
handling,  storage  and  use;  that  a  plan 
for  destruction  of  current  stockpiles  is 
ready  to  be  implemented;  and  also 
that  final  assembly  is  then  carried  out 
only  after  a  60-day  period  when  Con- 
gress has  been  notified.  I  think  very 
importantly  that  the  peacetime  stor- 
age of  the  binary  elements  are  in  sepa- 
rate States. 

On  that  point,  I  think  it  is  going  to 
be  brought  out  in  the  ensuring  discus- 
sion during  the  appropriations  bill 
that  in  fact  we  have  a  number  of 
present  unitary  nerve  gas  containers 
that  are  leaking.  We  have  an  opportu- 
nity here  to  replace  those  leaky,  very 
deadly  nerve  gas  containers,  and  the 
nerve  gas  that  is  in  them  presently  can 
kill  on  contact;  it  is  very  deadly.  We 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  replace 
that  with  a  binary  system  where  you 
have  two  elements  that  are  relatively 
harmless  until  you  combine  those  ele- 
ments. 

Under  the  program  that  was  passed 
by  the  House,  those  two  elements  are 
going  to  be  kept  in  separate  States. 
That  means  that  the  mayor  of  Pine 
Bluff,  AR.  instead  of  having  nerve  gas 
in  his  particular  community,  is  now 
going  to  have  an  element  akin  to 
sulfur  or  perhaps  an  element  akin  to 
pesticide,  to  a  species  of  pesticide,  but 
he  is  not  going  to  have  the  two  ele- 
ments together  which  together  form 
nerve  gas. 

It  is  a  very  important  safety  meas- 
ure, and  I  would  urge  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
common  sense  and  safety  and  to  vote 
for  this  program  when  it  comes  up  on 
the  appropriations  bill.  I  commend  the 
conferees  for  the  work  that  they  did.  I 
think  that  the  provisions  that  they 
have  allowed  in  the  conference  still 


provide  for  some  NATO  consultation, 
which  was  one  of  the  interests  of  the 
House  when  we  passed  our  bill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  make  a 
point  as  we  consider  this  bill.  I  think 
that  sometimes  there  is  a  tendency  to 
look  at  things  in  complete  isolation.  I 
think  we  have  got  to  make  some  com- 
parative examples  here. 

The  question  is  why  have  we  given 
ourselves  a  trillion  dollars  in  addition- 
al budget  authority  over  the  last  4 
years?  Frankly  because  former  Presi- 
dents all  think  we  need  it.  Anybody 
who  has  spent  time  studying  defense 
issues  feel  that  we  need  it.  Not  only  do 
we  need  it  because  defense  in  real 
terms  declined,  but  also  because  of  the 
Soviet  threat  and  the  Increased  Soviet 
threat. 

Even  after  a  trillion  dollars  increase 
in  authority,  and  even  after  only  an 
inflation  increase  in  this  bill,  we  still 
are  at  historically  low  levels  in  defense 
spending,  with  defense  only  making  up 
somewhere  around  25  to  26  percent  of 
the  total  budget  when  it  was  about  50 
percent  of  the  budget  under  JFK.  and 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP  we  are  still 
significantly  lower  than  where  we 
have  been  historically. 

I  think  that  it  all  falls  together;  that 
we  need  to  do  some  things  to  improve 
the  common  defense,  and  I  think  we 
are  doing  it  intelligently,  and  I  think 
we  are  doing  it  mindful  of  reform. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  In- 
quire how  much  time  is  remaining  on 
each  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  has  8 
minutes  remaining  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some 
confusion  concerning  the  coverage  of 
section  921  of  the  conference  report. 
This  is  the  section  dealing  with  post- 
employment  restrictions  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel.  Allow  me 
to  clarify  who  is  covered. 

It  was  our  Intent  during  the  confer- 
ence to  Include  both  civilians  and  mili- 
tary employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  this  section.  After  the  con- 
ference some  people  suggested  that 
the  language  applied  to  only  a  handful 
of  civilian  personnel.  This  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
agree  that  the  phrase  'Presidential 
appointees  In  Federal  employment" 
covers  all  persons  who  hold  an  office. 


position,  et  cetera,  from  the  President 
and  that  this  includes  military  offi- 
cers. 

So  any  military  officer  who  is  a  pro 
gram  manager,  a  test  officer,  or  in  any 
other  position  where  he  is  a  negotiator 
with  a  defense  contractor,  can  no 
longer  retire  and  immediately  go  to 
work  for  that  defense  contractor.  This 
provision  also  covers  civilians  who  are 
Presidential  appointees,  for  example, 
assistant  secretaries  of  the  services. 

This  is  what  we  intended  in  confer- 
ence and  I  am  glad  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  agrees.  I  would  like  to 
enter  for  the  Record  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

This  provision  is  not  adequate  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  problem  of 
the  "revolving  door.  "  however.  For 
that  reason  the  original  amendment 
which  the  House  attached  to  Defense 
Authorization  Act  by  a  vote  of  398  to 
19.  is  now  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Act.  I  expect  our  conferees  on  Appro- 
priations will  learn  from  the  problems 
we  had  In  the  defense  conference  and 
will  help  us  pass  a  truly  meaningful 
provision. 

U.S.      Departmett      or     Justice. 
OmcE  or  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental ArrAiRS, 
Washington.  DC.  September  1,  198S. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Bennett:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  August  2.  1985.  re- 
questing a  legal  Interpretation  regarding 
the  coverage  of  Section  921  of  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  Your  letter  requests  our 
opinion  about  what  level  of  positions  are 
considered  "Presidential  appointees"  for 
purposes  of  Section  921,  what  activities 
would  be  covered  by  the  clause  in  Section 
921  which  reads,  "as  a  primary  government 
representative  In  the  negotiation  of  a  gov- 
ernment contract  or  the  settlement  there- 
of." and  whether  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  covered  by 
Section  921. 

In  our  opinion.  Section  921  would  cover  all 
persons  who  hold  an  office,  position,  etc.. 
from  the  President,  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  statutes  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Thus,  its  coverage  would  include 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  such  as.  for  exam- 
ple, newly  commissioned  graduates  of  the 
Service  Academies.  It  would  not  cover,  how- 
ever, all  OS- 11  and  above  employees  who 
hold  their  appointment  not  from  the  r*resi- 
dent,  but  from  the  head  of  their  employing 
agency  or  some  other  appointing  authority 
Instead.  Our  Interpretation  of  the  term 
"Presidential  appointee"  is  based  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  well-linown  principle  of  statu- 
tory construction  which,  in  the  absence  of 
definitions  In  a  statute  of  Its  terms,  requires 
us  to  assume  that  Congress  Intends  that  its 
world  be  Interpreted  as  taking  their  "ordi- 
nary, contemporary,  common  meaning." 
Perrin  v.  United  States,  444  U.S.  37.  42 
<1979).  See  also.  United  States  v.  Rodgers. 
U.S.  .  104  S.  Ct.  1942.  1946  (1984);  Rich 
arda  v.  United  States.  369  U.S.  1.  9  (1962): 
see  generally.   2A  Sutherland  Stat.  Const. 


55  47  28-47.31  (4th  Ed.).  Thus.  Article  II. 
Section  2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides: 

"[Hie  [the  President]  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for.  and  which 
shall  t>e  established  by  law.  But  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  in- 
ferior officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the 
president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments. 

"The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session." 

Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  of  the 
American  Language.  Second  College  Edi- 
tion, p.  67  (1980)  defines  "appoint"  to  mean, 
an-ong  other  things,  "to  name  or  select  offi- 
cially for  an  office,  position,  etc."  Gee  also. 
Black's  Law  Dictionary  128  (4th  ed.  1968). 
Webster's  furthermore  defines  "appointee" 
as,  "a  person  appointed  to  some  position." 
and  "appointment"  as.  "1.  an  appointing  or 
being  appointed;  specif.,  a  naming  or  select- 
ing for  an  office,  position,  etc.:  2.  a  person  so 
selected:  3.  a  position  held  In  this  way.  .  . 
See  also.  Black's  Law  Dictionary  128  (4th 
ed.  1968).  a  "Presidential  appointee"  is. 
therefore,  a  person  who  holds  an  office,  po- 
sition, etc.  from  the  President  pursuant  to 
the  President's  authority  under  the  Consti- 
tution or  statute.  Viewed  in  this  light,  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  would  be  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 921  but  enlisted  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  including  noncommissioned  officers, 
and  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  not  appointed  by  the  President 
would  not  be  covered.  Likewise,  civilians  in 
federal  employment  who  hold  their  employ- 
ment through  an  appointment  made  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  Constitutional  or 
statutory  authority  would  be  covered,  but 
other  federal  employees,  the  majority, 
would  not  be  covered. 

Section  921  also  does  not  define  "a  pri- 
mary government  representative  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  government  contract  or  the 
settlement  thereof  with  a  defense  contrac- 
tor "  Thus,  the  meaning  of  this  clause 
should  be  determined  by  giving  the  words 
their  usual  meaning.  Perrin  v.  United 
States.  444  U.S.  at  42.  See  also.  United 
Stales  V.  Rodgers.  104  S.  Ct.  at  1946:  Rich- 
ards v.  UniUd  States.  369  U.S.  at  9:  UniUd 
Stales  V.  Conlon.  202  U.S.  App.  DC.  150,  628 
F.2d  150,  154  (1980).  Thus,  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary  of  the  American  Lan- 
guage. Second  College  Edition,  p.  952  (1980) 
defines  "negotiation"  as.  "a  negotiating; 
specif.,  t.  .  .1  a  conferring,  discussing,  or 
bargaining  to  reach  agreement."  and  defines 
negotiate  to  mean,  "to  carry  on  business  .  .  . 
to  confer,  bargain,  or  discuss  with  a  view  to 
reaching  agreement  ....  to  make  arrange- 
ments for.  settle,  or  conclude  (a  business 
transaction,  treaty,  etc.).  .  .  ."  Webster's,  p. 
1129.  defines  "primary"  to  mean,  among 
other  things,  "chief"  and  "main."  Webster's, 
p.  1304.  defines  "settlement"  as.  in  part,  "a 
settling."  and  at  page  1303  defines  settle  as, 
"to  fix  definitely:  determine  or  decide 
(something  in  doubt)  ....  to  decide  (a  legal 
dispute)  by  agreement  without  court  action 
....  to  reach  an  agreement  or  decision 
....  to  accept  something  In  place  of  what  is 

hope  for.  demanded,  etc to  pay  a  bill 

or  debt.  .  .  ."  In  view  of  these  definitions,  we 


believe  that  a  rather  broad  range  of  activi- 
ties would  be  covered  by  Section  921.  But  we 
are  unable  to  determine.  In  the  abstract, 
precisely  what  activities  would  be  covered. 

We  think  that  Section  921  is  unnecessarily 
vague.  Should  Congress  determine  that  a 
statute  like  section  921  is  warranted,  the 
statute  should  be  drafted  to  clearly  define 
the  persons  who  are  covered.  In  this  regard, 
see  18  U.S.C.  55  201(a).  202(a)  for  examples 
of  the  use  of  definitions  which  have  proved 
to  be  helpful  in  resolving  issues  of  statutory 
interpretation.  Even  with  these  definitions. 
however,  difficult  questions  regarding  cover- 
age of  the  federal  bribery  and  conflicts  of 
Interest  statutes  have  arisen.  See,  e.g.. 
United  States  v.  HoUingshead,  672  F.2d  751 
<9th  Cir.  1982);  United  Stales  v.  Del  Ton. 
531  F.2d  655  (2d  Cir.  1975).  Since  Section 
921  does  not  include  definitions  for  any  of 
its  terms,  it  would,  if  enacted.  Invite  litiga- 
tion regarding  their  meaning  and  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce.  Indeed,  your  inquiry  to 
us  illustrates  that  problems  of  interpreta- 
tion are  likely  to  arise  In  the  future  should 
Section  921  be  enacted. 

If  we  may  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  tell  me. 
Sincerely. 

Phillip  D.  Brady. 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Congressional  Research  Service. 
The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC.  September  27.  198S. 
To:  Hon.  Charles  Bennett. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Coverage  of  "Revolving  Door"  Pro- 
vision in  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
of  1986. 

This  memorandum  responds  to  your  re- 
quest concerning  the  scope  and  coverage  of 
the  "revolving  door"  restrictions  which  have 
been  added  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1986  (S.  1110.  99th  Con- 
gress). This  section  extends  to  a  "Presiden- 
tial appointee  in  Federal  employment"  who 
acts  as  a  primary  government  representative 
in  negotiations  with  a  defense  contractor. 
Sec.  921.  S.  1110.  see  Conf.  Rpt.  No.  99-235. 
You  have  specifically  inquired  as  to  wheth- 
er the  term,  "in  Federal  employment,"  Is 
broad  enough  to  encompass  military  as  well 
as  civilian  appointees. 

The  term  "In  Federal  employment"  Is  not 
defined  within  the  Act.  Furthermore,  the 
context  of  the  language  of  the  provision 
within  the  Act  does  not  provide  a  definitive 
Interpretation  of  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
term.  The  phrase  "In  Federal  employment", 
depending  on  Its  context  and  the  Intent  of 
the  legislative  drafters.  Is.  of  course,  broad 
enough  to  Include  both  military  and  civilian 
employment,  but  In  certain  other  contexts 
could,  at  least  arguably,  apply  only  to  civil- 
ian employees.  Narrowing  terms  or  phrases, 
such  as  "civilian"  employment  or  "civil" 
service  or  employment,  or  "competitive  serv- 
ice", or  the  like,  were  not  used  In  this  par- 
ticular provision,  and  it  Is  therefore  not  un- 
reasonable, illogical,  nor  Inconsistent  with 
other  provisions  of  federal  law,  to  aver  that 
this  provision  of  the  Act.  and  specifically 
the  term  "In  Federal  employment"'  applies 
to  both  military  and  civilian  personnel.  If 
this  were  In  fact  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The 
difficulty  appears  to  He  in  determining  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  this  provision. 

General  principles  of  statutory  construc- 
tion hold  that  the  starting  point  for  Inter- 
pretation of  a  statute  is  the  language  of  the 
law  itself.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission V.  GTE  Sylvania,  Inc..  447  U.S.C. 
102  (1980);  DicAcerson  v.  New  Banner  Insti- 


tute, Inc..  460  U.S.  103  (1983)  The  plain  and 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  a  law 
will  control  its  interpretation  (Malat  v.  Rid- 
dell  383  U.S.  569  (1966);  Perrin  v.  UniUd 
Stales.  444  U.S.  37  (1979)).  "absent  a  clearly 
expressed  legislative  Intention  to  the  con- 
trary." CPSC  V,  GTE.  Sylvania,  Inc.,  supra 
at  108;  North  Dakota  v.  UniUd  States,  460 
U.S.  300,  312  (1983);  Aaron  v.  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission.  446  U.S.  680  (1980). 
The  intent  of  the  legislature  is  of  course  of 
principal  importance  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  a  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  it  should  be  generally  as- 
sumed "that  Congress  expresses  its  purpose 
through  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words 
it  uses."  Escondido  Mutual  Water  Co.  v.  La- 
Jolla,  104  S.  Ct.  2105,  2110  (1984);  ATnerican 
Tobacco  Co.  v.  PatUrson,  456  U.S.  63  (1982). 

Furthermore,  the  courts  will  generally  not 
attempt  to  construe  language  In  a  law  In  iso- 
lation, but  will  look  to  the  context  of  the 
language  In  the  operation  of  the  statute  In 
its  entirety,  and  will  look  to  the  object  and 
policy  of  the  law  to  give  the  act  the  most 
"harmonious,  comprehensive  meaning  possi- 
ble In  light  of  legislative  policy  and  pur- 
pose." Weinberger  v.  Hynson,  Wescott  & 
Dunning,  412  U.S.  609,  631-632  (1973);  Phil- 
brook  v.  Glodgett,  421  U.S.  707  (1975). 

Turning  to  the  language  of  the  law  itself, 
the  phrase  "In  Federal  employment,  "  as 
noted  above,  is  not  defined  within  the  Act. 
The  context  of  the  language  and  the  provi- 
sion within  the  Act  may  give  some  Indica- 
tions, or  at  least  support  for  arguments, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  and 
the  intent  of  Congress,  but  It  does  not 
appear  definitive. 

The  provision  In  question  is  In  a  military 
authorization  bill  and  deals  with  defense 
contracting  and  the  potential  conflicts  of  In- 
terest and  Influences  upon  Federal  repre- 
sentatives which  may  arise  in  defense  and 
military  contracting.  It  thus  might  logically 
be  argued  that  military  personnel  would 
have  been  intended  to  have  been  included  In 
a  provision  dealing  with  conflicts  In  military 
authorizations  and  defense  conlrew;t  mat- 
ters, and  that  nothing  In  the  status  of  presl- 
dentlally  appointed  military  personnel,  as 
opposed  to  appointed  civilian  personnel, 
would  Insulate  them  or  make  them  Immime 
from  the  Influences  and  potential  conflicts 
to  which  this  measure  Is  addressed. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  immediate 
subsequent  sections  of  the  Act.  dealing 
again  with  the  "revolving  door"  issue, 
"former  employees  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment", specifically  Includes  "active  duty  or 
civilian  employment  with  the  Department" 
(Section  922);  and  that  requirements  con- 
cerning reporting  contacts  with  defense  con- 
tractors by  Defense  Department  officials", 
also  cover  certain  civilian  and  "active  duty" 
personnel  (Section  923).  Now  It  may  be 
argued  on  the  one  hand  that  since  military 
personnel  were  specifically  included  in  the 
latter  two  sections  (922  and  923).  but  not 
mentioned  In  Section  921.  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  cover  military  personnel  In 
the  provision  In  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  may  be  argued  that  when 
Congress  wanted  to  specifically  distinguish 
between  "civilian"  and  "milltarj'"  personnel, 
that  they  would  draft  language  such  as  •'ci- 
vilian" employees  and  "active  duty"  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  as  in  Sections  922 
and  923.  No  such  limiting  language  was  em- 
ployed in  Section  921.  In  Sections  922  and 
923  Congress  was  addressing  specific  posi- 
tions and  grades  of  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  thus  needed  to  articu- 
late which    'civilian"  positions  (GS-11  and 
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above)  and  which  ■military"  positions  (0-4 
and  above)  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  covered.  In  Section  921  no  such  delin- 
eation or  articulation  was  needed  since  that 
section  covers  only  those  persons  who  were 
■'Presidential  appointees."  It  may  be  arerued 
that  there  was  thus  no  need  to  specifically 
articulate  both  ■civilian"  and  ■mllllAry" 
persons  covered  In  Section  921,  and  that  the 
language  used  In  that  section  was  generlcal- 
ly  similar  language,  and  provided  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose  and  policy  as  that  used  In  the 
latter  two  sections  which  obviously  applied 
to  military  personnel.  Arguments  based  on 
the  context  of  the  provision  In  the  Act  may 
thus  be  forwarded  for  "Internal  consisten- 
cy" of  the  three  consecutive  ■■revolving 
door"  conflict  of  Interest  provisions  In  the 
Act. 

The  language  of  the  Act  and  the  context 
of  the  provision  within  the  law  may  thus 
give  Indications  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
employed  but  are  not  definitive  on  the  issue 
of  Its  application.  In  examining  next  the 
legislative  history  to  determine  congression- 
al Intent,  It  appears  that  the  scant  legisla- 
tive history  provided  tends  to  support  the 
argument  for  internal  consistency  of  the 
three  conflict  of  Interest  and  ■revolving 
door"  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  their  appli- 
cability to  military  personnel  as  well  as  civil- 
ian. The  manager^s  report  on  the  legislation 
(Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference)  does  in  fact  group  the 
three  sections  together,  discussing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  "revolving  door"  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  upon  employees  sls  a 
whole,  and  In  relation  to  one  another  as 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  There  Is  no 
other  language  In  the  conference  report  of 
assistance  In  this  matter.  The  manager's 
report  states  as  follows: 
Part  B — PROcuRn«HT  Personnel  Matters 

LXGISLATtVS  PROVISIONS  ADOPTED 

Conflict  of  interest  (sec.  921-923/ 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  contain 
provisions  (sec.  607  and  sec.  810,  respective- 
ly) limiting  the  activities  of  Department  of 
Defense  employees  with  respect  to  post-gov- 
ernment employment.  The  Senate  bill 
would  provide  that  employees  (0-4  or  GS- 
11  and  above)  report  contacts  with  a  con- 
tractor regarding  future  employment  possi- 
bilities and  disqualify  themselves  from  any 
actions  relating  to  that  contractor.  It  would 
also  strengthen  the  reporting  requirement 
for  Department  of  Defense  personnel  who 
leave  the  government  and  go  to  work  for  a 
defense  contractor. 

The  House  bill  would  place  aj\  absolute 
two-year  prohibition  on  employment  by  a 
defense  contractor  of  any  employee  who 
had  significant  responsibilities  for  a  pro- 
curement function  with  respect  to  that  con- 
tractor or  any  of  its  subsidiaries  or  affili- 
ates. It  would  also  require  a  contractor  to 
submit  annually  a  report  on  those  persons 
in  its  employ  who  held  positions  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  the  previous  two 
years.  Violation  of  the  prohibition  would 
result  In  a  $10,000  fine  suid  up  to  one  year's 
Imprisonment  for  the  person  8u:cepting  such 
compensation;  a  fine  in  an  amount  of 
$100,000  or  three  times  the  compensation 
paid  if  a  contractor  knowingly  violates  the 
prohibition;  and  a  fine  of  $10,000  for  failure 
of  a  company  to  file  the  required  reports. 

The  House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  would  add  a  new  provision  to  the 
Senate  bill  prohibiting  Presidential  appoint- 
ees who  act  as  a  primary  government  repre- 
sentative in  the  negotiation  or  settlement  of 
a  government  contract  from  accepting  em- 


ployment from  that  contractor  within  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  such  activi- 
ties. If  that  person  knowingly  violates  this 
ban,  the  person  would  be  subjected  to  a 
$5,000  fine  and  up  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment and  the  contractor  employing  the  in- 
dividual would  be  subject  to  liquidated  dsmn- 
ages  of  $50,000.  (131  Congressional  Record 
H6647.  July  29,  1985  [Daily  ed.l.) 

As  to  external  assistance  in  Interpreting 
the  provision  in  question.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  term  in  Federal  employment" 
does  not  apt>ear  to  be  a  legal  term  of  art 
with  a  specific  meaning  In  all  cases.  Case 
law  and  Judicial  interpretation  have  not 
been  of  assistance  In  ascertaining  the  gener- 
al meaning  of  the  phrase  for  all  purposes. 

The  term  ■'in  Federal  employment"  is  not 
one  which  appears  with  regularity  In  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  United  States 
Code.  When  provisions  of  law  apply  to  those 
in  Federal  employment,  or  those  employed 
by  the  government,  and  no  specific  delinea- 
tion is  made,  then  reliance  must  be  made  on 
the  legislative  history  to  ascertain  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  as  to  whether  uniformed 
personnel  were  meant  to  be  within  the  pro- 
vision. Johnson  v.  Alejcander.  572  P.  2d  1219 
(8th  Cir.  1978),  Congress  did  not  Intend  for 
uniformed  personnel  to  be  considered  In 
federal  employment  for  purposes  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  provisions,  42  U.S.C. 
i  2000e-16.  But  note  for  purposes  of  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  that  a  uniformed  mlllt&ry 
person  Is  considered  an  'employee  of  the 
Government"  such  that  the  United  States  is 
liable  for  his  tortious  conduct  committed  in 
the  course  of  his  employment.  28  U.S.C. 
;  1346(b).  See  Jayson.  Handling  Federal 
Tort  Claims:  Administrative  and  Judicial 
Remedies.  Vol.  I.  at  1-8  (1985):  '.  .  .  the 
United  States  employs  more  than  5  million 
people,  military  and  civilian,  for  whose  tor- 
tious conduct  It  Is  answerable  In  damages 
under  the  Tort  Claims  Act. " 

In  certain  circumstances  the  term  "officer 
or  employee"  of  the  government,  or  similar 
terms  of  that  nature,  will  not  cover  military 
personnel  when  such  terms  are  defined  or 
expressed  with  restrictive  language  to  mean 
one  appointed  in  the  "civU"  serlvce  (such  as. 
for  example,  for  purposes  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  see  specifically  5  U.S.C.  i  2105). 
The  term  "civil  service""  Is  used  to  specifical- 
ly exclude  military  personnel  from  its  scope. 
5  U.S.C.  :  2101.  However,  when  used  with- 
out such  limiting  language  as  In  title  5  of 
the  U.S.  Code,  terms  such  as  "officers  and 
employees"  of  the  government  may  be  in- 
clusive of  military  personnel,  depending  on 
the  legislative  Intent. 

In  the  context  of  federal  statutes  relating 
to  conflicts  of  Interest  generally,  or  "revolv- 
ing door"  restrictions  specifically,  the 
phrase  that  Is  employed  Is  usually  "officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States"  rather 
than  a  person  "In  Federal  employment." 
However,  in  such  conflict  of  Interest  provi- 
sions an  '"officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States"  generally  Includes  active  military  of- 
ficers. See.  generally.  18  U.S.C.  i  201-209. 
specifically  18  U.S.C.  {  207  re  post-employ 
ment  ("revolving  door"  restrictions)  and 
Memorandum  of  Attorney  General  Regard- 
ing Conflict  of  Interest  Provisions  of  Public 
Law  87-849,  28  F.R.  985  (1963).  18  U.S.C. 
J  201.  note. 

In  sum.  the  phrase  "In  Federal  employ- 
ment" appears  broad  enough  in  legal  par- 
lance, as  well  as  In  general  usage.  ■  to  Include 


uniformed  military  personnel  within  the  op- 
eration of  a  law.  If  Intended  by  Congress. 
The  provision  In  question,  on  its  face  and  In 
the  context  of  the  Act  as  a  whole,  is  not  de 
flnltlve  as  to  whether  military  personnel  are 
intended  to  be  included,  although  coverage 
of  such  persons  may  arguably  appear  more 
logical  and  Internally  consistent  with  other 
provisions  of  the  Act.  given  the  nature  of 
the  restrictions  and  the  subjects  to  which  it 
applies,  than  an  Intentional  exclusion  of 
such  persons.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
provision,  in  the  form  of  the  "manager's 
report."  apc>ears  to  provide  again,  on  bal- 
ance, for  an  argument  to  support  a  conten- 
tion of  Internal  consistency  of  the  three  "re- 
volving door"  provisions  of  the  Act  to  cover 
both  civilian  and  military  personnel,  rather 
than  an  exclusion  of  uniformed  personnel  In 
the  provision  In  question. 

Jack  H.  Maskell. 
Legislative  Attorney, 
American  Law  DivisiotL 
Seftembcr  27.  1985. 

D  1545 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report.  I  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums)  that  this  bill 
continues  us  into  the  vicious  cycle  of 
the  arms  race  toward  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  only  hope 
we  have  in  this  world  of  eliminating 
nuclear  weapons  is  when  the  hawks, 
the  militaristic  hawks,  decide  that 
they  cannot  fight  a  war— which  they 
in  nature  want  to  fight— so  long  as 
there  are  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  fight  a  war.  and  the  hawks  re- 
alize this,  and  so  they  say  we  will  do 
away  with  the  nuclear  weapons  so  we 
can  fight  a  regular  war  that  we  used  to 
enjoy  so  much  in  the  past. 

That  sounds  like  it  is  a  strange  situa- 
tion, but  I  have  just  recently  read  in  a 
book  called  "War"  by  Gwynne  Dyer— a 
remarkable  book  that  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  read— that  the  samurai  class  In 
Japan,  once  the  rifle  had  been  devel- 
oped by  Japan,  found  that  they  were 
subjugated  by  all  the  other  people  of 
Japan  and  were  no  longer  the  top 
dogs.  So  by  the  time  that  Admiral 
Perry  landed  in  1850  in  Japan  there 
were  no  more  guns  in  Japan,  the 
reason  being  that  the  samurai  class,  in 
order  to  stay  top  dogs  in  Japan,  had  in 
effect  legislated  guns  out  of  existence 
in  Japan. 

Now  perhaps  our  hawks  will  realize 
that  you  cannot  fight  the  war  that 
you  perhaps  would  like  to  fight  until 
finally  you  eliminate  nuclear  weapons 
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and  save  humanity  from  the  impend- 
ing nuclear  holocaust. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Weaver]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  previous 
speakers  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
we  came  in  with  the  budget  figure  of 
302.  which  was  the  original  figure 
going  in.  and  that  was  the  Senate's 
figure,  so  that  we  did  not  compromise 
because  we  went  to  the  Senate  figure. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  the  figure  that  we  ar- 
rived at  in  conference  is  exactly  the 
same  figure  that  was  approved  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget.  302.5. 
That  is  what  we  approved,  that  is 
what  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  approved.  We  hit  it  right  on 
the  head.  So  we  are  not  budget-bust- 
ers, we  came  in  right  on  the  money. 
And  again  I  reiterate  the  fact  that  we 
were  operating  in  good  faith,  we  did 
exercise  our  judgment  as  best  we 
could,  and  I  think  we  did  a  darned 
good  job.  I  am  proud  of  the  conferees. 
And  again.  I  would  urge  support  of 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  has  4  minutes  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my 
remaining  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  confer- 
ence report  represents  a  very  responsible 
position  adopted  by  the  conferees  which 
the  House  should  support.  There  ha.«>  been  a 
great  deal  of  concern  aboul  the  fart  that 
the  House  receded  to  the  Senate  budget 
level  which  was  $10  billion  above  the 
House-passed  level.  Vet.  1  think  this  is  mis- 
leading since,  as  I  look  at  the  major  issues 
in  the  bill,  there  clearly  has  been  signifi- 
cant "give  and  take"  between  the  two 
bodies. 

This  bill  contain.--  (undinx  for  the  most 
controversial  strategic  program  to  be  begun 
in  several  decades,  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  ISDIj.  The  bill  authorizes  a  genu- 
ine middle-ground  level  on  SOI  funding  at 
$2.75  billion  and  thankfully  it  replaces 
House  restrictions  on  the  SI)1  spending 
«ith  a  "sense  of  the  Congress"  statement  1 
am  concerned  about  the  deplovment  issue-- 
which  the  SDI  might  ultimatels  raise  m  the 
context  of  the  1972  ABM  Treatv.  but  1  was 
quite  uncomfortable  with  what  wa.s  viewed 
as  "micromanagement"  of  the  program 
through  allocations  of  the  reduction. 


When   all   the  arms  control   rhetoric   is 

stripped  awa>.  the  real  reason  that  the  Rus- 
sians fear  SDI  emerges,  and  that  is  because 
this  program  will  ser\e  as  a  tremendous 
driver  to  accelerate  Inited  States  high 
technolog>'.  The  I'.S.S  R  is  already  pla>ing 
"catchup"  in  the  high-terhnolng)  arena 
and  it  realizes  that  the  terhnolog)  focus  of 
SDI  can  only  put  them  further  hehind  in 
such  fields  as  mirroeiectronic-  computer 
software,  lasers,  sensing  svstems.  and  com- 
munications I  recentJN  chaired  a  series  of 
hearings  in  m>  Knerg>  Research  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee  in  the  Science  and 
Technology  t'ommittee  on  "Space  Nuclear 
Power  for  the  .Nineties  and  Beyond  "'  These 
hearings  revealed  tremendous  enthusiasm 
and  a  great  diversity  of  innovative  ap- 
proaches in  the  technical  communit>  which 
will  serve  to  attract  our  best  young  people 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  defense  and  civil- 
ian needs  for  space  p<jwer. 

This  program  is  an  example  of  the  direct 
potential  benefits  of  SDI  in  the  defense 
sector  as  well  as  in  civilian  programs 
through  effective  technology  transfer.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  recognize  the  real 
"Gut  technology  issue"  involved  in  this 
controversial  R&D  program;  SDI  will  allow 
the  Inited  States  to  put  on  a  real  burst  of 
speed  in  the  high-technology  race. 

.An  important  element  in  this  defense 
programs  bill  is  title  XV  which  authorizes 
the  Department  of  Energy's  national  secu- 
rity programs  undertaken  in  support  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  These  activities  in- 
clude the  operations  of  weapons-related  fa- 
cilities such  as  the  Y-12  plant  in  my  dis- 
trict at  Oak  Ridge.  TN.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  conference  report  authorizes 
funding  for  all  the  critical  projects  to  en- 
hance securit>  and  safeguards  for  handling 
of  uranium  and  to  conduct  environmental 
cleanup  and  control.  These  areas  have 
caused  us  great  concern  at  i  )ak  Ridge  over 
the  past  sex  era!  >ears  and  I  commend  my 
subcommittee  chairman.  *lr  Stk.atT(i>.  for 
seeing  that  they  are  addressed  in  this  bill 
with  adequate  funding.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  conference  report  on  energy, 
water,  and  development  appropriations  re- 
flected these  recommendati()ns  by  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  This  conference 
report  also  contains  J41  million  for  final 
payment  of  obligations  for  communil>  as- 
sistance to  the  city  of  Oak  Ridge,  and 
Roane  and  Anderson  Counties  which  are 
the  result  of  commitments  made  under  the 
Atomic  Knerg>  .Act  The  retention  of  the 
House  position  on  this  funding  issue  in  S. 
1160  was  most  important  to  me  in  that  it 
gave  great  encouragement  to  the  appropria- 
tions conferees  in  deciding  this  difficult 
budget  item. 

My  strong  support  of  this  conference 
report  is  somewhat  muted  by  my  awareness 
of  the  funding  levels  which  ma>  be  provid- 
ed pursuant  to  the  House  Appropriations 
hill  In  the  case  of  SDI.  the  House  will  be 
just  i2^i*  million  below  this  conference 
report  level  of  J2  T.'i  billion,  but  the  overall 
DOD  level  of  appropriations  will  be  $18.5 
billion  below  todav's  authorization  level. 
Let  me  underline  this  fact  for  my  col- 
leagues; we  will  soon  be  asked  to  vote  an  a 


measure  which   is   $8.5   billion   below   the 

House-passed  authorization  level  for  DOD. 

There  is  a  danger  of  a  damaging  pendu- 
lum swing  in  the  present  congressional  de- 
liberations on  the  defense  budget  Initially. 
Mr  Weinberger  made  the  mistake  of  refus- 
ing to  tell  us  where  cuts  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable even  though  »uch  reductions  were 
inevitable.  Now  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee bill  and  the  conference  on  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  amend- 
ment are  going  forward  with  serious  impli- 
cations for  even  a  modest  continued  build- 
up in  our  national  defense  I  would  hope 
that  the  President  and  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress would  recognize  that  there  has  been 
an  overreaction  Now  we  are  going  to  cut 
significant  amounts  of  "muscle"  as  well  as 
the  well-known  "'fat'  which  accompanies 
any  strategicallv  "padded"  budget  request. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  confer- 
ence report  in  the  spirit  of  proper  balance 
between  fiscal  responsibility  and  the  real 
needs  of  national  security.  1  would  hope 
that  subsequent  legislative  and  monev  bills 
on  this  floor  will  present  as  well-balanced 
an  approach  to  fiscal  and  defense  matters 
as  this  conference  repun. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  rise  in  support  of  this  de- 
fense authorization  conference  report. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too.  that 
there  has  been  much  discussion  today 
pro  and  con  about  the  MX  missile, 
about  the  revolving  doors  that  are  a 
part  of  this  conference  report,  about 
military  contracts,  and  also  about 
binary  gas.  But  what  I  would  like  to 
point  out  in  particular  is  that  there 
are  other  matters  of  importance  in 
this  conference  report,  and  if  we  do 
not  act  today,  we  are  going  to  cause  a 
lot  of  problems  for  our  personnel  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  is  a  pay  raise  of  3  percent  in 
the  bill.  We  have  told  the  members  of 
the  armed  services  and  the  Reserves 
that  they  would  get  this  pay  raise.  It  is 
tied  up  in  the  conference  report. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  from  your 
National  Guard  Adjutants  General 
pertaining  to  bonuses  and  incentives 
for  the  National  Guard  and  for  Re- 
servists. These  incentives,  which  ex- 
pired on  September  30  of  this  year,  are 
critical  to  attracting  voting  men  and 
women  into  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserves.  We  have  put  an  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  to  pay  bonuses 
for  the  Reserves  in  this  conference 
report,  but  it  has  been  held  up.  We  are 
losing  fine  young  men  and  women 
today  because  we  have  not  extended 
the  bonuses  and  incentives  for  the  Re- 
serve forces. 

So  this  has  got  to  be  done.  We  must 
move  this  bill  forward. 

In  this  legislation  we  also  have  pro- 
visions for  improving  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve.  The  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  is  almost  a  disaster.  We  are 
making  some  of  those  corrections  in 
this  authorization  bill. 


i!AV/"  'inn  j^M 
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Members  say  to  me:  "Why  do  you 
talk  about  the  Reserves?"  Let  me  say 
this  to  my  colleagues;  that  the  Army 
National  Guard,  in  relation  to  the 
total  Army,  has  46  percent  of  all  the 
combat  missions  of  the  Army.  The 
Army  Reserve  has  70  percent  of  all 
the  combat  support  forces  of  the 
Army.  The  Army  cannot  move  without 
the  National  Guard  and  without  the 
Reserve. 

With  regard  to  the  Air  Force,  the 
top  Air  Force  unit  In  the  Nation  today 
is  an  Air  Force  Reserve  unit  in  Utah. 
It  won  the  "Gunsmoke"  contest,  and  it 
was  the  top  unit  over  the  active-duty 
Air  Force  units,  as  well  as  those  from 
Mexico  and  from  Canada.  So  the  Air 
Force  is  totally  dependent  on  the  Re- 
serve forces,  and  a  lot  in  this  bill  today 
pertains  to  the  Reserves. 

With  regard  to  the  Navy,  the  Navy  is 
turning  over  ships  every  day  to  our 
Naval  Reserves;  25  percent  of  the 
Marine  Corps  is  in  the  Reserves. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  certainly 
like  to  stress  that  we  have  already  met 
a  small  problem  that  we  can  solve,  but 
we  are  not  enlisting  and  reenlisting 
people  in  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves  because  the  bonuses  have  ex- 
pired. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  implement  these  bonuses  or  we  are 
going  to  endanger  the  total  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
my  full  statement  as  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rifte  in  support  of  S.  1160. 
the  fiscal  year  1986  Defense  authorization 
conference  report  Although  the  House  did 
not  prevail  on  every  issue  it  would  have 
liked,  the  conference  report  represents  a 
fair  compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate  Defense  authorization  bills. 

Let  me  summarize  some  of  the  m^or 
facU  about  S.  1160.  Together  with  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  that  is  moving 
through  Congress,  the  conference  report 
will  authorize  $302.5  billion  for  national 
defense  in  Hscal  year  1986.  This  total  is 
119.7  billion  below  the  President's  request 
and  represents  no  real  growth  for  national 
defense  over  the  fiscal  year  1985  appropri- 
ated level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains  many 
strong  points — many  elements  that  will 
continue  the  ongoing  process  of  rebuilciing 
America's  defenses,  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  uniformed  personnel,  and 
expand  the  use  of  economics  and  efficien- 
cies in  Department  of  Defense  manage- 
ment. In  the  interest  of  time.  I  will  limit 
my  remarks  to  four  areas  that  I  consider 
especially  important. 

First  is  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  readiness  and  effectiveness.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  are 
continuing  to  get  the  modern  equipment 
and  training  they  need  to  do  their  job.  .Al- 
though the  task  of  revitalizing  the  Reserve 
forces  is  not  yet  complete,  the  Reserves 
have  realized  significant  gains  in  the  last 


several  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
today's  National  Guardsmen  and  reservists 
are  better  equipped,  better  trained,  ano 
better  led  than  every  before.  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion for  Guarii  and  Reserve  equipment,  in- 
cluding UH  helicopters,  tanker  aircraft.  C- 
130H  aircraft.  Chaparral  missiles,  and  im- 
proved TOW  vehicles. 

The  current  high  quality  of  our  Reserve 
forces  is  due  partially  to  recruiting  and  re- 
tention incentives  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress. As  the  services  continue  to  turn  over 
more  and  more  missions  to  the  Guard  and 
Reserve,  we  felt  it  especially  important  to 
keep  the  quality  of  our  personnel  high  by 
extending  and.  in  some  areas,  enhancing 
recruiting  and  retention  incentives.  The 
conference  report,  therefore,  contains  a 
number  of  authorities  concerning  Reserve 
enlistement  and  reenlistment  bonuses,  and 
establishes  two  programs  to  attract  medical 
personnel  in  an  Educational  I>oan  Repay- 
ment Program  and  a  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program.  I  believe  that  the 
latter  two  incentives,  in  particular,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  critical 
shortfalls  of  required  medical  personnel  in 
the  Reserve  forces. 

I  should  note  that  we  corrected  an  in- 
equity suffered  by  the  survivors  of  reserv- 
ists who  die  of  an  illness  or  disease  during 
inactive  duty  training.  At  my  suggestion, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  extend  health  care 
benefits  to  such  individuals  so  that  they 
will  enjoy  the  same  protection  as  survivors 
of  reservists  who  die  as  a  result  of  illness 
or  ii\jury  incurred  or  aggravated  during 
active  duty  for  training. 

Finally.  I  am  excited  about  the  require- 
ment in  the  conference  report  for  the  Army 
to  conduct  a  muster  of  its  Individual  Ready 
Reserve.  A  number  of  us  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  about  the  readiness 
of  the  IRR.  I  believe  this  muster  will  be  an 
important  first  step  for  the  army  in  ironing 
out  some  of  the  wrinkles  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion process  and  in  improving  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  the  IRR. 

The  second  area  I  would  like  to  touch 
upon  is  the  new  GI  bill.  Although  Congress 
only  enacted  this  important  educational 
program  last  year  with  a  startup  date  of 
July  1.  1985.  the  Senate  wanted  to  substan- 
tially alter  the  program  before  It  began.  It 
is  too  early  in  the  process  to  know  what 
changes  may  be  needed,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  conferees  agreed  to  deter  revisions 
to  the  new  program  until  next  year  when 
we  have  more  experience  on  which  to  make 
a  judgi-;ent. 

We  did  accept  one  amendment,  however, 
that  will  benefit  some  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans. This  provision  will  permit  service 
members  with  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  eligibil- 
ity to  earn  benefits  under  the  ne»  program 
even  though  they  have  had  a  break  m  serv- 
ice after  December  1976.  I  might  note  that  I 
and  three  of  my  colleagues  recently  visited 
a  nearby  military  entrance  processing  sta- 
tion l.MEPS)  to  review  the  services'  Imple- 
mentation of  the  new  GI  bill.  We  were 
pleased  to  discover  that  prospective  re- 
cruits receive  briefings  on  this  program  .lot 
only  from  their  recruiters,  but  also  from 


their  military  counselors  at  the  MEPS.  In 
addition,  the  pnrentN  of  new  recruits  re- 
ceive informalion  on  the  new  (il  bill 
through  the  mail  so  that  the  family  a.s  h 
whole  can  consider  the  merits  of  this  ini 
porlant  educalmnHl  UtkTiI  We  were  privi- 
leged to  chat  with  a  numiwr  of  fine  young 
men  and  women  a-t  they  were  maldni;  their 
commitments  to  serve  in  the  militar)  and 
each  one  named  the  new  GI  bill  among 
their  primary  reasons  for  enlisting. 

Third.  I  would  like  to  mention  my 
amendment  to  test  the  use  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  Decentralized  (  ompuier 
Program  I  DHCP]  system  in  mllitarv  hospi- 
tals. The  purpose  of  this  tixi  and  evalua- 
tion of  all  available  DHCP  system  software 
components  is  to  determine  if  it  is  a  cost 
effective  and  feaxihie  svstem  for  use  m 
military  hospitals  m  lieu  of  I)<»l)s  plan  to 
acquire  its  own  composite  health-care 
system  [CHCS). 

Ivet  me  briefly  outline  the  reasons  for 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  became 
concerned  about  DOD's  efforts  in  this  area 
because  of  the  time  and  money  the  Depart- 
ment has  already  expended  on  developing 
its  own  computerized  medical  informalion 
system.  Moreover,  charges  have  heen  le» 
eled  against  the  Department  during  the 
process,  including  the  charge  of  "gold  plat- 
ing." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  installed  its  own  medical  infor- 
mation software  system — and  it  is  working 
extremely  well.  It  makes  sense  to  test  the 
VA  system  in  DOD  facilities  to  see  if  it 
could  meet  DOD  needs  at  less  cost. 
Hence — my  amendment. 

The  original  amendment  called  for  test- 
ing the  VA  system  in  two  hospitals  in  each 
of  the  three  services,  as  I  strongly  believe 
all  three  Surgeons  General  should  be  active 
participants  in  this  important  evaluation  to 
ensure  that  their  Individual  service  require- 
ments are  considered.  However,  in  order  to 
reach  a  compromise  with  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. I  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  test  being 
conducted  ai  only  two  sites,  one  being  the 
hospital  at  March  .Air  Force  Base  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  other  site  to  be  located  at 
an  Army  or  .Navy  hospital. 

Inasmuch  ait  the  test  will  be  conducted  at 
two  of  the  services'  medical  facilities.  I  sug- 
gest that  Secretary  Weinberger  assign 
health  care  professional  representatives 
from  the  offices  of  each  of  the  three  service 
Surgeons  General  to  participate  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  test  so  that  they  can  provide 
valid  and  useful  service-unique  contribu- 
tions to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense required  by  the  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  the  Secretary  to  provide 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  with  a  detailed  plan  of  action 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ment by  December  1,  IHs',  I  would  expect 
this  plan  to  be  develop<'d  m  cooperation 
with  the  Comptroller  (.eneral  and  the  three 
Surgeons  General  in  order  thai  all  parties 
concerned  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  single 
document  which  provides  mutuailv  agreed- 
upon  responsibilities  and  expected  time 
schedules  for  all  phases  of  the  test,  evalua- 


tions, and  the  subsequent  reports.  The 
timeframe  for  the  sequence  of  test,  evalua- 
tions, and  reports  is  critical  to  the  system 
procurement  process,  and  I  hope  that  all 
parties  make  a  special  effort  to  stay  within 
the  timetable  so  that  we  will  not  have  to 
address  this  issue  during  next  year's  au- 
thorization process. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  conferees  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  provision  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  individuals 
who  failed  to  register  with  the  Selective 
Service  System.  As  the  sponsor  of  similar 
legislation  in  this  Congress.  I  was  proud  to 
assist  in  the  drafting  of  this  measure. 

Peacetime  registration  is  a  straightfor- 
ward and  vital  element  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  Nation's  defense.  This  program  con- 
tributes significantly  to  our  national  readi- 
ness posture  in  the  event  America  must 
mobilize  for  war  or  national  emergency. 

I  would  like  to  clarify,  however,  that  it 
was  never  our  intent  that  an  honorably  dis- 
charged veteran  or  a  physically  disabled 
person  who  mav  have  failed  to  register  be 
denied  the  opportunity  for  employment  in 
the  F'ederal  (Jovernment.  Implementing 
regulations  for  this  legislation  should  make 
this  point  clear. 

I  would  also  like  to  clarify  the  conferees' 
intent  with  regard  to  variable  housing  al- 
lowance in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  transi- 
tion provisions  of  section  603  are  extremely 
important  and  were  very  difficult  to  devel- 
op. The  provisions  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  are  intended  to  ensure  that 
the  transition  to  the  variable  housing  al- 
lowance in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  will  not  un- 
fairly affect  service  members  currently  as- 
signed to  those  States.  Lest  there  be  any 
doubt  about  that  intent,  let  me  emphasize 
that  all  members  assigned  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  who  are  entitled  to  station  housing 
allowances  or  who  are  receiving  temporary 
lodging  allowances  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  continue  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  rent  plus.  Further,  members  serv- 
ing unaccompanied  tours  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  who  have  dependents  residing  in 
other  States  and  who  are  receiving  variable 
housing  allowances  on  behalf  of  those  de- 
pendents should  continue  to  receive  those 
allowances.  This  last  provision  applies 
whether  a  member  is  assigned  Government 
quarters  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii  or  is  author- 
ized to  reside  on  the  local  economy  and  re- 
ceive rent  plus  lor  the  member's  housing 
expenses.  We  trust  that  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, in  developing  the  necessary  regula- 
tions, will  ensure  that  this  intent  is  imple- 
mented and  will  be  guided  by  the  principle 
that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  grand- 
father provision  is  to  avoid  penalizing 
those  who  made  commitments  in  reasona- 
ble reliance  on  the  predecessor  provision. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that,  although  S.  1160  is 
not  a  perfect  bill,  it  will  continue  to  take  us 
in  the  direction  we  want  to  go  for  our  na- 
tional defense.  The  country  cannot  afford 
to  have  this  legislation  voted  down.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
p<isition    to    the    conference    report    on    S. 


1160.  which  authorizes  fiscal  year  1986  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  I  voted 
for  the  defense  authorizations  bill  brought 
before  the  House  earlier  this  year.  I  did  so 
because  the  House  version  of  this  bill  froze 
funding  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  level  of  $292 
billion,  thus  exercising  the  kind  of  fiscal 
restraint  which  I  believe  needs  to  apply  to 
all  Federal  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  high  hopes  generated 
by  our  original  bill  have  been  dashed  in 
conference.  Today  we  are  presented  with  a 
bill  that  fails  to  hold  the  line  on  spending, 
and  instead  authorizes  the  princely  sum  of 
$302  billion.  That  kind  of  increase  is  sus- 
pect at  any  time;  it  is  unconscionable  in  a 
time  of  runaway  budget  deficits. 

The  deficit  crisis  is  real  and  it  is  immedi- 
ate. We  cannot  put  it  aside  in  our  consider- 
ation of  any  legislation,  regardless  of  merit. 
This  conference  report  fails  in  that  obliga- 
tion. I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  opposition  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.'HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  lis- 
tening to  the  gentleman's  comments 
here  with  great  interest  because  he  is 
exactly  right  in  his  statement  about 
the  missions  of  the  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard  and  how  important 
they  are  to  the  concept  of  the  total 
force  which  we  rely  on  in  the  defense 
of  our  country  and  our  freedom. 

I  just  want  to  say  also  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  is  one  man  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  who  stands 
out  as  being  responsible  for  the  great 
strides  we  have  made  in  readiness,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  an  Air 
Force  Reserve  unit  won  the  unit  cita- 
tion in  the  contest— and  that  is  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

I  want  to  commend  him  on  the  tre- 
mendous job  he  has  done.  He  always 
comes  forward,  and  stsuids  forth,  and 
speaks  on  behalf  of  the  Reserves  and 
Reserve  affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Montgomery]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HiLLis],  and  I  appreciate  what  he 
said,  but  It  has  been  really  the  entire 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
has  pushed  for  improvements  in  the 
Reserves;  it  has  not  been  one  individ- 
ual. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  done  a  very 
good  job  by  letting  this  conference 
report  sit  around  for  3  months  when 
we  have  some  of  these  programs  in  im- 
portant areas  that  are  expiring.  I  am 
certainly  not  happy  that  I  could  not 
help  more  in  getting  this  conference 


report  to  the  floor  and  in  getting  a 
good  vote  on  it  before  this. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  in  response  that  it  is 
true  that  there  are  others  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  who  have 
followed  the  course  of  the  Reserves 
and  the  National  Guard,  but  we  are 
always  in  your  traclts  and  following 
your  leadership  when  we  do  so. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  would  like  to 
second  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hillis]  and  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  If 
there  is  one  Member  who  leads  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  whole 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
issue  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves,  that  is  the  gentleman  in  the 
well. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
Defense  Department  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

This  conference  report  takes  us  further 
down  the  road  to  excessive  and  dangerous 
military  spending.  It  does  this  by: 

Adding  J155.5  million  for  the  procure- 
ment and  assembly  of  binary  chemical 
weapons; 

Permitting  up  to  three  antisatellite  tests 
during  fiscal  year  1986; 

Rejecting  the  spending  guidelines  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative;  and 

Raising  the  cap  on  the  procurement  of 
MX  missiles  to  50  and  authorizing  12  MX 
missiles  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

This  conference  report  also  contains 
funding  for  22  different  weapons  systems 
that  were  not  contained  in  the  House  au- 
thorization. They  are  a*  follows:  $200  mil- 
lion for  Amraam  missile:  $412  million  for 
P3C  Orion  antisubmarine  partoi  aircraft; 
$400  million  for  the  E6.A  communications 
aircraft,  and  $i;4(i  million  for  the  JStars 
airborne  radar  svstem. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  Armed 
Service  ( ommittee  had  recommended 
against  funding  for  these  programs  on  the 
basis  of  either  excessive  cost  increases,  du- 
plication, or  because  these  weapons  were 
not  functional. 

This  is  not  a  conference  report  that  pulls 
us  back  from  the  edge  of  the  abyss  of  nu- 
clear war  and  Us  leiel  of  spending  i!-  at  $10 
billion  more  than  H.R.  1872.  When  com- 
bined with  military  construction  and 
spending  resulting  from  authorized  person- 
nel total  defense  for  Hscal  year  1986  would 
be  $3(12.5  billion.  If  you  are  worried  by  our 
budget  deficit  and  the  neglect  of  human 
needs  here  at  home,  then  vote  against  this 
report. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
prew  my  support  for  a  number  of  provi- 
sions relating  to  drug  interdiction  in  the 
conference  agreement  on  S.  1160,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986.  As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
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on  Narcotics,  I  want  to  comment  briefly  on 
these  provigions  which  will  increase  mili- 
tary support  for  the  fight  against  drug 
smuirglerg. 

Section  1421  of  the  conference  bill  au- 
thorizes an  additional  500  active  duty  mili- 
tary positions  for  the  Coast  (luard  for  1986. 
These  new  personnel  would  be  trained  in 
drug  law  enforcement  and  would  be  as- 
.iif'i.'if  '  i  Savy  ships  operating  in  waters 
<*h>'r.  iruK  smuggling  is  ongoing.  If  a 
^nuixKhng  vessel  is  encountered,  the  Navy 
ship  can  Interdict  it  and  the  Coast  Guard 
personnel  can  board,  search  for  and  seize 
drugs,  and  makp  nrrests. 

Coast  (iuard  btmrding  teams  frequently 
sail  now  on  .Navy  vensels  operating  in  areas 
of  drug  smuggling  activity.  The  .500  addi- 
tional Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  posi- 
tions authorized  by  section  1421  will  permit 
the  existiDK  prnKmrn  to  be  greatly  expand- 
ed. It  will  assurt*  h  Coast  Guard  presence 
on  b<iar<)  OHrh  Nhv>  ship  at  sea  in  a  drug- 
interdiction  area  and  Id  .smugglers  know 
that  any  time  they  run  across  a  Navy  vessel 
they  will  be  subject  to  arrest,  search  and 
seizure. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  in  intn>ducing 
H.R.  2553,  the  Military  Drug  Interdiction 
Assistance  Act  This  bill  authorized  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  F'orces  to  assist  Federal 
drug  enforcement  ofTicials  in  drug 
searches,  seizures  and  arrests  outside  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States,  provided 
such  assistance  would  not  impair  nilitary 
readiness.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  to  bring  the  resources  of  the  Navy  to 
bear  against  maritime  drug  trafficking  be- 
cause the  Coast  Guard  and  our  other  drug 
enforcement  agencies  simply  do  not  have 
the  personnel  and  e<4uipment  to  curtail  sig- 
niTicantly  the  flood  of  illicit  drugs  smug- 
gled into  the  United  Stales  by  sophisticated. 
well-equipped,  and  well-Hnanced  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

During  House  debate  on  the  Defense  au- 
thori/.aiion  bill,  Mr  BENNETT  offered  the 
text  of  H  K.  2553  as  an  amendment.  By  the 
overwhelming  margin  of  364-51,  the  House 
signaled  it.s  itronK  desire  to  have  the  mili- 
tary more  activelv  involved  in  supporting 
our  drug  interdiction  efforts. 

In  conference  with  the  Senate,  however, 
concerns  were  raised  about  granting  civil 
law  enforcement  powers  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  addition,  it  was  thought  that 
direct  military  involvement  in  drug  en- 
forcement would  require  military  members 
to  receive  special  law  enforcement  training 
and  testify  in  criminal  court,  diverting 
them  from  their  normal  military  duties. 

Section  1421  represents  the  compromise 
reached  on  the  Bennett  amendment.  It  re- 
moves the  military  from  direct  involvement 
in  drug  searches,  seizures,  and  arrests,  but 
in  authorizing  ,500  additional  Coast  Guard 
law  enforcement  personnel  to  sail  on  Navy 
ships  it  recognizes  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
stop  drug  smugglerr  without  providing  ad- 
ditional manpower.  It  also  recognizes  that 
the  Navy  can  play  a  greater  role  in  assist- 
ing drug  enforcement  efforts.  I  believe  sec- 
tion   1421    substantially    accomplishes    the 


purpose  of  H.R.  25.53  and  the  Bennett 
amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  to  support  it. 

S.  1160  also  authorizes  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
airborne  surveillance,  detection,  and  inter- 
diction units  in  the  Defense  Department  to 
support  civilian  law  enforcement  drug 
interdiction  efforts.  In  addition,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes as  a  permanent  office  the  Direc- 
torate of  the  Department  of  Defense  Task 
F^orce  on  Drug  L>aw  Enforcement,  the  unit 
responsible  for  coordinating  Defense  assist- 
ance to  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies. 
These  provisions  are  modifications  of  legis- 
lation introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  ENGLISH]  which  I  cospon- 
sored. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  conduct  annual  briefings  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials 
about  assistance  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Finally,  it  requires 
the  Navy  to  conduct  a  test  along  the  south- 
west border  with  Mexico  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  E-2  aircraft  in  drug  inter- 
diction. 

All  of  these  provisions  will  enhance  the 
role  of  the  military  in  support  of  drug 
interdiction.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  drug 
abuse  and  drug  smuggling  pose  growing 
threats  to  the  national  security  of  our 
country,  these  measures  are  amply  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  WEISS.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  this  conference  report.  By  equating  secu- 
rity with  excess  weaponry,  by  aggravating 
the  deficit,  and  by  ignoring  the  absolutely 
urgent  need  to  restore  lagging  investment 
in  our  Nation's  human  resources,  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  today  will  weaken 
our  Nation.  It  will  weaken  our  Nation  even 
more  than  the  original  House  version  of 
the  Defense  authorization,  which  was  itself 
unworthy  of  our  support. 

I  voted  against  the  original  House  bill  be- 
cause of  the  continued  commitment  it  ex- 
pressed for  weaponry  we  don't  need  and 
can't  afford.  But  at  least  the  House  bill 
proposed  the  first  serious  restraints  In  the 
administration's  mindless  policy  of  nuclear 
stockpiling.  The  House  vote  for  a  freeze  on 
defense  appropriations,  along  with  impor- 
tant restrictions  on  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  antlsatellite  weapons,  and  the 
MX,  indicated  a  promising  shift  in  defense 
policy. 

This  shift  was  not  a  fiukc.  It  was  born  of 
public  discontent  with  an  array  of  revealed 
Pentagon  abuses  and  a  growing  public  real- 
ization that  what  is  given  indiscriminately 
to  the  military  is  taken  from  the  mouths  of 
youngsters  and  the  pocketbooks  of  the  el- 
derly. .Americans  everywhere  are  drawing 
the  connection  between  wasteful  military 
spending,  astronomical  deficits,  and  the  re- 
duced availability  of  Government  programs 
that  serve  the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

But  this  shift  in  attitudes,  which  was  em- 
bodied to  an  extent  in  the  House  bill,  did 
not  find  any  expression  in  the  conference 
report.  It  is  true  that  we  will  later  have  an 
opportunity  to  limit  defense  appropriations 
to  last  year's  level.  It  is  true  that  the  con- 
ference report  contains  certain  minor  im- 


provements over  previous  defense  policy. 
But  none  of  this  can  make  up  for  the  fact 
that  the  overall  conference  report  moves  us 
distinctly  in  the  wrong  direction  at  a  time 
when  every  lost  moment  and  every  lost  op- 
portunity tragically  increases  the  danger  of 
nuclear  annihilation.  At  a  time  when  we 
desperately  need  a  fundamental  reordering 
of  defense  policy,  we're  simply  ordering 
more  weapons. 

The  fate  of  humanity  ma>  be  at  stake, 
but  we  authorize  an  additional  $10  billion 
in  unneeded  military  spending,  including 
funding  for  about  18  different  weapons  sys- 
tems that  were  found  to  be  entirely  unnec- 
essary by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  fate  of  humanity  may  be  at  stake, 
but  we  commit  ourselves  to  an  unbridled 
arms  race  in  the  heavens  that  will  violate 
existing  arms  agreements  and  increase  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war. 

The  fate  of  humanity  may  be  at  stake, 
but  we  permit  the  assembly  of  heinous 
nerve  gas  weapons. 

The  fate  of  humanity  may  be  at  stake, 
but  we  continue  to  endorse  the  deployment 
of  highly  destabilizing  first-strike  weapons 
like  the  MX  and  Trident  II  or  D-5. 

The  administration  has  argued  again  and 
again  that  it  must  have  any  and  all  weap- 
ons, especially  in  advance  of  the  summit  in 
Geneva,  in  order  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  Some  of  them,  it  is 
claimed,  might  be  bargained  awa>  as  part 
of  an  overall  arms  control  agreement.  But 
this  misguided  policy  of  "build  now  and  ne- 
gotiate later"  overlooks  what  we  know 
from  experience:  The  best  time  to  stop  an 
arms  race  is  before  it  begins. 

The  continued  acquisition  of  weapons 
that  threaten  the  Soviet  Union's  land-based 
forces,  as  do  the  MX  and  the  D-5,  encour- 
ages the  Soviets  to  launch  on  warning,  or 
even  to  launch  a  preemptive  strike  of  their 
own.  The  pursuit  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  only  encourages  the  Soviet  Union 
to  increase  its  nuclear  forces.  These  sys- 
tems have  never  and  will  never  contribute 
to  greater  security  for  our  people  or  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  achieving  arms 
agreements.  Instead,  they  raise  the  risk  of 
annihilation  and  derail  the  arms  control 
process. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  President 
will  approach  the  summit  in  Geneva  with 
the  high  level  of  commltmenl  that  this  en- 
deavor deserves  and  that  he  will  eventually 
succeed  in  negotiating  an  equilahit'  and 
verifiable  arms  control  agreement  Hut  con- 
tinued congressional  support  fur  destabiliz- 
ing weapons  systems  backed  by  the  admin- 
istration will  not  contribute  to  this  process. 
It  squanders  our  precious  human  and  ma- 
terial resources.  It  limits  our  abllit.N  to  ne- 
gotiate. .And  it  brings  the  ultimate  day  of 
nuclear  holocaust  closer  and  closer. 

There  is  a  way  to  protect  the  United 
States,  but  that  way  is  not  to  leave  our  citi- 
zens hungry,  sick,  homeless,  or  ill-educat- 
ed. There  is  a  message  to  send  before  the 
Geneva  summit,  but  that  message  is  not 
support  for  more  and  more  weapons  of  de- 
struction. I  strongly  urge  that  we  reject  the 
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conference  report  and  instead  begin  the 
process  of  producing  a  sane  military 
budget. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
discuss,  for  the  record,  the  provisions  in 
!he  l)(H)  authorization  conference  report 
t«hirh  amend  labor  and  education  statutes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  During  consider- 
ation of  S.  1160,  the  other  body  adopted 
amendments  to  three  labor  statutes:  The 
Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Stand- 
ards Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  To  protect  the  jurisdic- 
tional integrity  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  a  request  was  made  to 
have  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
conferees  solely  to  resolve  the  controversy 
over  the  nongermane  amendments.  During 
the  conference  our  members  raised  objec- 
tions to  the  incluson  of  the  labor  provi- 
sions on  grounds  that  the  provisions  are 
not  germane  to  the  legislation  and  repre- 
sent a  preemption  of  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other House  Committee. 

In  final  resolution  of  the  labor  matters  in 
controversy,  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  delete  the  provisions  that  would 
have  amended  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  and  to 
accept  amendments  to  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  .Act  as  embodied  in  S. 
1105  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  l^bor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  making  the  legislation  effective 
January  1,  1986. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
this  agreement  entered  into  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
does  not,  in  any  respect,  indicate  the  com- 
mittee's abdication  of  jurisdiction  over 
these  specific  labor  statutes  or  any  other 
legislation  under  the  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. However,  the  committee  had  been  re- 
quired by  the  budget  resolution  to  achieve 
savings  through  changes  in  the  overtime 
provisions  of  the  labor  statutes.  Indeed.  1 
would  emphasize  that  the  agreement,  as 
formulated  and  presented  by  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body  specifically  recognizes 
that  the  compromise  is  not  a  circumvention 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  I^bor.  and  shall  not  be  a 
precedent  for  the  introduction  and  consid- 
eration of  other  such  nongermane  amend- 
ments In  future  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization measures. 

1  am  providing  this  explanation  not  only 
to  clarify  the  committee's  role  in  the  con- 
ference, but  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  to 
discourage  future  attempts  to  circumvent 
committee  jurisdiction  and  undermine  the 
House  rules. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  sev- 
eral education  items  in  this  conference 
report  that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

F'irst,  the  conference  report  contains  two 
provisions  affecting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Dependents'  Schools  [DODDS],  which 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  These  schools 
educate  children  of  military  personnel 
overseas. 


One  such  provision  repeals  the  transfer 
of  these  schools  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation which  was  to  occur  in  ly^6  and 
allows  these  schools  to  remain  under  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Thi-  arrangement 
will  be  less  disruptive.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  in  the  conference  rep!;r;  will 
achieve  our  objective  in  that  the  Secretary 
of  Education  will  be  consulted  on  educa- 
tional practices  for  DODOS,  and  teachers 
and  professional  employees  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  advisory  councils  for  the 
schools. 

The  other  provision  relating  to  DODDS 
clarifies  which  categories  of  students  are 
permitted  to  attend  these  schools  on  a  tui- 
tion-paying basis.  Currently,  in  addition  to 
providing  free  education  to  dependents  of 
DOD  personnel,  the  DODDS  schools  edu- 
cate other  students  who  must  pay  tuition, 
including  dependents  of  other  U.S.  Govern- 
ment employees,  U.S.  Government  contrac- 
tors, and  certain  other  citizens.  .A  DOD 
general  counsel  rulini;  would  seem  to  pro- 
hibit many  of  these  children  from  attend- 
ing. The  amendment  in  the  conference 
report  would  allow-  the  same  ifroups  of  chil- 
dren who  are  currently  ailendmK  to  contin- 
ue to  attend. 

Second,  the  Senate  version  of  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  contained  a  provision  to 
authorize  a  national  commission  to  study 
illiteracy,  authored  by  Senator  ZORINSKY. 
The  conferees  did  not  accept  this  provision 
because  it  was  not  appropriate  u<  deal  with 
a  major  and  serious  educational  problem  in 
a  DOD  authorization  bill.  However,  I  com- 
mend our  colleague  Senator  ZORINSKY  for 
his  concern  about  this  problem  and  for  his 
testimony  before  a  joint  hearing  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Education  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education,  .Arts, 
and  Humanities.  We  are  conductinR  these 
hearings  and  hope  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standinK  of  and  some  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem. Senator  ZuKl.NSKY'S  knowledge  and 
recommendations  have  been  helpful  in  this 
process. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Department  of  Defense  authorization 
conference  report  which  we  are  considering 
today  contains  a  provision  which  will 
repeal  the  Monrone>  amendment.  This  un- 
fortunate action  will  have  adverse  econom- 
ic consequences  in  manv  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, including  my  own  Eighth  District  of 
Georgia. 

The  Monroney  amendment  allf)w>  labor 
surveys  over  broad  ^teographic  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  wages  paid 
to  Defense  Department  blue-collar  employ- 
ees. 

I  certainly  share  the  concerns  uf  my  col- 
leagues in  holding  down  costs  in  this  coun- 
try. However,  I  think  that  the  amount  of 
savings  generated  is  minimal  in  compari- 
son with  the  serious  economic  conse- 
quences that  some  rural  areas  will  experi- 
ence as  a  result  of  this  provision. 

.As  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  Monroney 
amendment,  we  will  have  employees  work- 
ing side  by  side  at  the  same  jobs  under  dif- 
ferent wage  rates.  This  will  obviously 
create   morale   problems.   Many   areas  will 


experience  difficulties  in  attracting  and 
keeping  workers  with  special  skills,  t  ertain 
militarv  installations  will  lose  qualified 
workers  to  other  installations  where  the 
prevailin);  wage  rale  is  higher.  In  some  in- 
stances we  will  have  differing  wage  scales 
in  installations  less  than  100  miles  apart. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to  look 
at  this  issue  and  reconsider  it  at  a  future 
date. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  on  the  conference 
report. 

■There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1555 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  1160,  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL    5    P.M.,    SATURDAY,    NO- 
VEMBER     2,      1985,      TO      FILE 
REPORT    ON    H,R.    3622,    JOINT 
CHIEFS    OF    STAFF    REORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1985 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  may  have  imtil 
5  p,m.,  Saturday,  November  2,  1985,  to 
file  a  report  on  H.R.  3622,  as  amended, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT    ON    RESOLUTION    PRO- 
VIDING   FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF   H.R.    3128,    DEFICIT    REDUC- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 
Mrs.  BURTON  of  California,   from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  99-338)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  301)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3128)  to  make  changes  in  spending  and 
revenue  provisions  for  purposes  of  def- 
icit reduction  and  program  improve- 
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ment,  consistent  with  the  budget  proc- 
ess, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  KL^ULUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3629.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1986 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  99-339)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  302)  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3629)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlts  on  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  2942)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscaJ  year  ending  September  30. 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to 
include  extraneous  and  tabular  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCt  itii  ORT  ON  H.R. 
2942.  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1986 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  2942)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  this  on  behalf  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio] 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  on  his  way  and  will 
be  here  shortly. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
October  23.  1985.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murtha]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Murtha]. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  who  has  been 
tied  up  in  the  conference  report  on  a 
very  important  decision,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  on  reducing  the 
deficit,  is  on  his  way  over;  he  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis],  have  worked  diligently  trying 
to  reduce  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priations substantially.  I  have  never 
seen  anybody  work  harder  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, including  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  the  rank- 
ing Republican. 

I  think  it  is  a  bipartisan  consensus 
and  we  all  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  see  that 
the    ranking    minority    member    just 


came  on  the  floor,  the  late  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis]. 

While  I  still  have  the  time,  though. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  both 
Chairman  Fazio,  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis],  both  of  whom  are 
Califomians.  The  California  show  did 
well  this  year.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
going  to  do  on  the  road,  but  it  did  very 
well  here  in  mowing  this  down,  as  well 
as  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee from  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 

Talk  about  them  and  they  both 
show  up.  If  you  just  have  patience,  ev- 
erything turns  out  all  right. 

So  I  will  now  turn  over  the  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chairman  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  H.R. 
2942  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act.  1986.  have  reached  an 
agreement  which  provides  appropria- 
tions totaling  $1.598.293.800— just 
under  $1.6  billion— for  fiscal  year  1986. 
This  amount  is  $1.683.338— $1.7  mil- 
lion—under the  level  enacted  to  date 
for  fiscal  year  1985  and  $184,961,200— 
almost  $185  million— below  the  budget 
estimates. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate, 
the  other  body  added  $309.6  million 
for  their  own  operations.  If  the  Senate 
items  are  excluded,  the  conference 
agreement  is  $5.8  million  below  the 
amount  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  I  have  al- 
ready obtained,  I  will  include  a  com- 
parative tabulation  of  the  conference 
action  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  to  each 
of  the  items  we  considered  in  confer- 
ence. There  were  a  total  of  26  amend- 
ments, of  which  two  related  solely  to 
Senate  housekeeping  items.  The  re- 
mainder are  explained  fully  in  the 
statement  accompanying  the  confer- 
ence report. 

There  is  one  add  on  made  by  the 
Senate  in  the  Capitol  grounds  account 
that  I  would  like  to  mention.  We  have 
agreed  to  provide  $725,000— $495,000 
in  appropriations  and  a  $230,000  re- 
programming- for  security  improve- 
ments in  the  east  plaza.  With  these 
funds,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  will 
install  hydraulic  barriers  to  aid  in  the 
control  of  traffic  through  the  plaza. 
He  will  also  install  new  guardhouses, 
and  several  steel  and  concrete  bollards 


that  will  help  with  security  and  traffic 
control.  When  this  project  Is  finished, 
we  have  been  told  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  to  park  the  gar- 
bage trucks,  vans,  and  other  unsightly 
obstacles  for  night  and  weekend  traf- 
fic barriers 

I  want  to  make  c.ear  tnat  th'.s  fund- 
ing is  not  for  the  overall  enhancement 
of  the  east  plaza.  That  project  is  the 
subject  of  another  bill  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee.  We  have 
only  dealt  with  the  security  aspects, 
and  we  have  been  urged  to  do  that  by 
members  of  the  Capitol  Police  Board. 

With  respect  to  the  conference 
agreement  on  all  legislative  branch  ac- 
tivities. I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
is  another  example  of  the  willingness 


on  the  part  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
control  its  own  spending.  We  are  ap- 
proving a  budget  that  is  actually  less 
than  the  current  year.  The  legislative 
branch  has  frozen  its  own  budget  and 
believe  me  it  is  a  tight  bua^jt  ■  We 
have  already  heard  many  cries  of  an- 
guish on  the  frugality  of  this  bill. 

We  have  checked  and  found  that 
since  fiscal  year  1979.  the  legislative 
branch  budget  has  grown  at  only  4.9 
percent  annually,  while  the  entire 
Federal  budget  has  grown  at  11.8  per- 
cent—more than  double  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  the  legislative  branch. 
During  that  same  period  of  time,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  increased 
by  8.1  percent  annually.  So  we  have 
not  even  kept  pace  with  inflation. 
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The  legislative  branch  has  clearly 
applied  a  rigorous  amount  of  restraint 
to  its  own  activities.  We  can  be  proud 
of  these  efforts,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
proud  of  the  example  in  fiscal  respon- 
sibility being  set  by  the  Congress  and 
its  support  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  confer- 
ence report.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding  time  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LewisI.  I  would  like  at 
this  point  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  my  colleagues  in  both  parties 
who  sit  on  this  subcommittee.  It  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  popular  subcom- 
mittee a  Member  can  serve  on,  but  the 
members  who  have  taken  the  responsi- 
bility performed  well. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee, particularly  Mr.  Lombard,  who 
particularly  distinguishes  himself  and 
thereby  us  with  the  service  he  renders 
to  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  £is  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  recognizing  me  at  this  moment.  I 
thought  for  a  while  that  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]  was  not  going  to  show  up 
today.  Indeed,  I  clearly  would  have  un- 
derstood if  he  had  not  come  to  the 
floor  for  a  presentation  of  this  confer- 
ence committee  report,  for  I  am  here 
to  testify  to  the  membership  that  in 
this  chairman  I  am  dealing  with  a  real 
"skinflint."  I  mean,  you  talk  about 
tight,  I  would  appreciate  if  the  present 
Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Matsui] 
from  Sacramento,  CA,  would  take  this 
message  back  home  to  the  north,  that 
this  fellow  is  here  really  cutting, 
squeezing,  and  trimming,  to  the  point 
that  it  was  so  embarrassing  to  me  that 
if  he  had  not  shown  up,  I  was  not 
going  to  come  from  the  back  of  the 
Chamber  myself. 

D  1610 

But  after  having  said  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  bill  whereby  the 
legislative  branch  seriously  exposes 
itself  to  its  willingness  to  cut  or  not  to 
cut,  to  pay  lipservice  or  do  something 
about  spending.  If  there  is  a  demon- 
stration program  around,  this  bill  is 
probably  it. 

The  conference  committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  bill  that  totals 
$1,598,293,800.  That  amount  is  over  $1 
million  under  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
but  more  specifically,  it  is  important 
to  know  the  figure  is  $1,683,338  below 
the  1985  bill,  including  supplementals. 
It  is  $101,706,200  below  the  320(b)  allo- 
cation. It  is  $184,961,200,  almost  $185 
million,  below  the  budget  request. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  within  the  cuts 
that    are    made    here,    there    are    a 


number  that  are  very  significant  to 
the  operation  of  the  House.  Among 
them,  there  is  a  cut  in  official  mail 
costs  of  $44,458,000,  almost  $5  million 
below  the  House-passed  bill. 

In  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
there  is  a  cut  of  over  $38  million  in 
this  conference  report. 

Among  House  items,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional $27  million  cut,  and  the 
Senate  made  an  additional  $22  million 
cut  from  their  portion  of  the  budget. 

The  significance  here.  Members  and 
colleagues,  is  that  the  House  by  this 
bill  is  demonstrating  its  willingness  to 
be  tough  on  itself.  I  guess  the  real 
point  is  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  That  which  is  present- 
ed in  this  bill  will  become  a  reality  in 
terms  of  expenditure  if  the  House  re- 
sponds to  itself.  If,  indeed,  we  are  will- 
ing to  be  tight  on  our  budgets,  and 
particularly  our  mail,  then  we  will  be 
serving  as  a  demonstration  for  the  rest 
of  the  Government,  and  not  just  the 
activities  of  the  Congress.  Indeed,  if 
the  House  should  decide  instead  to 
follow  a  pattern  of  business  as  usual, 
we  will  be  back  in  later  with  probably 
the  largest  supplemental  request  that 
this  portion  of  the  appropriations 
process  has  ever  experienced. 

The  reason  that  is  significant  is  that 
I  would  submit  if  the  House  follows 
the  pattern  they  have  set  forth  here 
that  indeed  we  will  send  a  message  to 
the  rest  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
to  our  appropriations  process.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  just  go  forward 
blithely  following  the  paths  of  former 
years,  along  with  that  supplemental 
which  will  be  huge,  it  will  be  a  mes- 
sage to  all  the  other  committees 
around  to  just  go  forward  as  usual  and 
supplementals  will  follow  and  the  defi- 
cit will  continue  to  expand. 

On  a  serious  note  for  a  moment,  this 
subcommittee  is  not  an  easy  subcom- 
mittee to  deal  with.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  hard  work 
done  by  our  staff,  their  willingness  to 
deal  with  the  chairman  and  myself  in 
our  difficult  moments.  Particularly,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  patience  of  our  colleagues  on 
our  sul)committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  for  they  have  had  to  deal  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio]  and  myself  over  these  several 
years  now,  and  1  think  they  have  dealt 
with  us  in  an  admirable  way. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken    by    electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  251,  nays 
164,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3763 


YEAS-251 

Ackerman 

Fllppo 

McOrath 

Akaka 

Florlo 

McHugh 

Alexander 

FoglletU 

McKlnney 

Anderson 

Foley 

Mica 

Andrews 

Ford  (MI) 

Michel 

Annunzio 

Ford  (TN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Anthony 

Fowler 

Mineu 

A<pln 

Frank 

Mitchell 

Atklni 

Franklin 

Moakley 

Badham 

Frost 

Molinarl 

Barnes 

Fuqua 

Mollohan 

Bates 

Oarcia 

Montgomery 

Bedell 

Gaydos 

Moody 

Bellenson 

Oejdenson 

Mrazek 

Bentley 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Bemian 

Gibbons 

Murtha 

Bevlll 

Oilman 

Myers 

Blaggi 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Bllley 

Gordon 

Neal 

Boehlert 

Gray  (ID 

Nichols 

BOggB 

Green 

OBrten 

Boland 

Grotberg 

Oakar 

Boner  (TN) 

Ouarlnl 

Oberatar 

Bonior  (MI) 

Hall  (OH) 

Obey 

Bonker 

Hamilton 

Ortiz 

BorskI 

Hawkins 

Owens 

Bosco 

Hayes 

PanetU 

Boucher 

Hefner 

Parrla 

Boxer 

HefUl 

Pease 

Brooks 

Henry 

Pepper 

Brown  (CA) 

Hlllls 

Perkins 

Bruce 

Holt 

Pickle 

Bryant 

Horton 

Porter 

Burton  (CA) 

Howard 

Price 

Bustamante 

Hoyer 

Rahall 

Byron 

Huckaby 

Range! 

Campt>ell 

Hutto 

Ray 

Carney 

Hyde 

Regula 

Carper 

Jeffords 

Reld 

Chappell 

Jenkins 

Richardson 

Clay 

Johnson 

Rlnaldo 

Coelho 

Jones  (NO 

Rodlno 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jones  (TN) 

Roe 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers 

Conte 

Kennelly 

Rose 

Conyers 

Klldee 

Rostenkowskl 

Cooper 

Kleczka 

Roybal 

Coughlln 

Koslmayer 

Rudd 

Courter 

LaPalee 

Ruiao 

Coyne 

Lantos 

Sabo 

Crockett 

Lehman  (CA) 

Savage 

Darden 

Lehman  (FD 

Scheuer 

Daschle 

Leland 

Schneider 

Davis 

Lent 

Schulze 

de  la  Garza 

Levin  (MI) 

Schumer 

Dellums 

Levlne(CA) 

Selberllng 

Dicks 

Lewis  (CA) 

SUlsky 

Dlngell 

Uplnskl 

Skeen 

Dixon 

Livingston 

Skelton 

Donnelly 

Long 

Slaughter 

Downey 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Durbln 

Lowry(WA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Dwyer 

Luken 

Smith  (NE) 

Dymally 

Lundlne 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dyson 

MacKay 

Snowe 

Early 

Madlgan 

Snyder 

Edgar 

Man  ton 

Solarz 

Edwards  (CA) 

Markey 

Spratt 

Evans  (ID 

Martinez 

St  Germain 

Fascell 

Matsui 

Staggers 

Pawell 

MavToules 

Stark 

Fazio 

MrCloskey 

Stokes 

FUh 

McDade 

Stratton 

Studds 

Valentine 

Whltten 

Sweeney 

Vento 

Williams 

Swift 

VIsclosky 

Wilson 

Synar 

Walgren 

Wolf 

Taylor 

Watklns 

Wolpe 

Thomas  (GA) 

Waxman 

Wortley 

Torrlcelll 

Weaver 

Wright 

Towns 

Weiss 

Yates 

Traflcant 

Wheat 

Young  (FD 

Traxler 

Whltehurst 

Young  (MO) 

Udall 

Whitley 
NAYS- 164 

Applegale 

Goodllng 

Pashayan 

Archer 

Gradlson 

Penny 

Armey 

Gregg 

Petri 

AuCoin 

Gunderson 

Pursell 

Barnard 

Hall.  Ralph 

Quillen 

Bartlett 

Hammerschmldl  Ridge 

Barton 

Hansen 

RItter 

Bateman 

Hartnett 

Roberts 

Bennett 

Hendon 

Robinson 

Bereuter 

Herlel 

Roemer 

Blllrakis 

Hiler 

Roth 

Boulter 

Hopkins 

Roukema 

Breaux 

Hubbard 

Rowland  (CT) 

Broomfield 

Hughes 

Saxton 

Bro»-n  cCOi 

Hunter 

Schaefer 

Broyhill 

Ireland 

Schroeder 

Burton  UN) 

Jacobs 

Schuette 

Callahan 

Jones  (OK) 

Sensenbrenner 

Carr 

Kanjorski 

Sharp 

Chandler 

Kaptur 

Shaw 

Chapman 

Kasich 

Shelby 

Chappie 

Kemp 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Kindness 

Shusler 

Coals 

Kolter 

Slkorski 

Cobey 

Kramer 

Slljander 

Coble 

Lagomarsino 

Slattery 

Combest 

Latta 

Smith,  Denny 

Craig 

Leach  (lA) 

(OR) 

Crane 

Leath  (TX) 

Smith.  Robert 

Daniel 

LewU(FD 

(NH) 

Dannemeyer 

Ughtfoot 

Smith.  Robert 

Daub 

Uoyd 

(OR) 

DeLay 

Loeffler 

Solomon 

Derrick 

Lott 

Spence 

DeWine 

Lujan 

SUlllngs 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Stangeland 

DIoGuardi 

Mack 

Stenholm 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Martin  (ILi 

Strang 

Doman  (CA) 

Martin  (NY) 

Stump 

Dreier 

McCain 

Sundqulst 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Swindall 

Eckart  (OH) 

McCollum 

Tallon 

Eckert  (NY) 

McCurdy 

Tauke 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Tauzln 

Emerson 

McKeman 

Thomas  (CA) 

English 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

Erdreich 

MIkulskI 

Volkmer 

Evan.s(IA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Vucanovlch 

Feighan 

Miller  (WA) 

Walker 

Fiedler 

Monson 

Whittaker 

Fields 

Moore 

Wise 

Prcnzel 

Moorhead 

Wyden 

Gallo 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wylle 

Gekas 

NIelson 

Yalron 

Gingrich 

Olin 

Zschau 

Glickman 

Packard 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Addabbo 

Marlenee 

Rowland  (GA) 

dinger 

Ma77X>ll 

Torres 

Collins 

McMillan 

Weber 

Dowdy 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wirth 

Gray  iPA) 

Nelson 

Young  (AK) 

Hatcher 

Nowak 

Kolbe 

Oxiey 

D  1620 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan against. 

Mrs.  Collins  for.  with  Mr.  Weber  against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mr.  Kolbe 
against. 

Messrs.  CARR,  KOLTER,  DORGAN 
of  North  Dakota,  BATEMAN.  APPLE- 
GATE,  HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
YATRON,      and      McKERNAN.      Ms. 


KAPTUR,  Mr.  SHAW,  and  Mr.  CHAP- 
MAN changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  LUNDINE  and  Mr.  COUGHLIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1635 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  1.  after 
line  7,  insert: 

SENATE 
Mileage  of  the  Vice  President  and  Sena- 
tors  AND   Expense   Allowances   of   the 
Vice  President,  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore,  Majority   and   Minority   Leaders. 
Majority     and    Minority    Whips,     and 
Chairmen  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Conference  Committees 
mileage  of  the  vice  president  and  senators 
For  mileage  of  the  Vice  President   and 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  $60,000. 

EXPENSE  ALLOWANCES  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE,  MAJORITY  AND 
MINORITY  LEADERS,  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY 
WHIPS.  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  MAJORITY  AND 
MINORITY  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

For  expense  allowances  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $10,000:  the  F»resident  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  Senate,  $10,000:  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  $10,000:  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate.  $10,000:  Majority  Whip  of  the 
Senate,  $5,000:  Minority  Whip  of  the 
Senate,  $5,000:  and  Chairmen  of  the  Majori- 
ty and  Minority  Conference  Committees, 
$6,000:  in  all.  $56,000. 

REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES  FOR  THE 
MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY  LEADERS 

For  representation  allowances  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate, 
$10,000  for  each  such  Leader,  in  all  $20,000. 

SALARIES.  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
Clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  including  agency  contributions, 
which  shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation 
without  regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as 
follows: 

OmCE  OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

For  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President. 
$1,112,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

For  Office  of  the  President  Pro  Tempore. 
$149,000. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY 
LEADERS 

For  Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  $1.09C,000. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY 
WHIPS 

For  Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips.  $418,000. 

CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

For  the  Conference  of  the  Majority  and 
the  Conference  of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of 


compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman 
of  each  such  committee.  $540,500  for  each 
such  committee:  in  all.  $1,081,000. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  MAJORITY  AND  THE  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  MINORITY 

For  Offices  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Majority  and  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  $182,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN 

For  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  $90,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

For  Office  of  the  Secretary.  $6,953,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE.  CLERICAL,  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
ASSISTANCE  TO  SENATORS 

For  administrative,  clerical,  and  legislative 
assistance  to  Senators,  $102,549,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND 
DOORKEEPER 

For  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper.  $36,358,000. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  FOR  THE 
MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY 

For  Offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Ma- 
jority and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority. 
$879,000. 

AGENCY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

For  agency  contributions  for  employee 
benefits,  as  authorized  by  law.  $19,612,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL  OF  THE 
SENATE 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate. 
$1,437,000. 

OFFICE  OF  SENATE  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Senate  Legal  Counsel.  $565,000. 
Expense  Allowances  of  the  Secretary  of 
THE  Senate.  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  THE  Senate,  and  Secretaries 
for  THE  Majority  and  Minority  of  the 
Senate 

For  expenses  allowances  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  $3,000;  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  $3,000:  Secretary 
for  the  Majority  of  the  Senate,  $3,000:  Sec- 
retary for  the  Minority  of  the  Senate, 
$3,000;  in  all.  $12,000. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 
senate  policy  committees 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $974,000  for  each  such  commit- 
tee; In  all  $1,948,000. 

INQUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601.  Seventy-nineth  Congress,  as  amended, 
section  112  of  Public  Law  96-304  and  Senate 
Resolution  281,  agreed  to  March  11.  1980. 
$51,050,000. 

EXPENSES  OF  UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL 
NARCOTICS  CONTROL  COMMISSION 

For  expenses  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Commisison.  as 
authorized  by  section  814  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorized  Act,  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  31.  1985.  $325,000. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE 

For  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  $683,800. 

SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER  OF  THE 
SENATE 

For  expenses  of  the  Office  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate.  $54,153,000. 
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MISCEXLANEOUS  ITEMS 

For  miscellaneous  Items.  $9,659,000. 

STATIONARY  (REVOLVING  FUNDI 

For  stationary  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  $4,500.  for  officers  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Conference  of  the  Majority  and 
Conference  of  the  Minority  of  the  Senate. 
$7,500;  in  all.  $12,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Section  1.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
120  of  Public  Law  978-51  <2  U.S.C.  61g-6)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  payment  of  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls". 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  I.  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  14.  after 
line  8.  Insert: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  98-367,  not  to  exceed 
$109,000  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  14,  line 
12.  strike  out  "$3,041,000"  and  Insert 
•■$3,362,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
$3,510,000.  of  which  $495,000  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended  for  the  procurement 
and  installation  of  hydraulic  security  bar- 
riers at  vehicular  entrances  to  the  Capitol 
grounds,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
design  development  drawings  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations". 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  14,  after 
line  22.  insert: 

SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings:  and  furniture  and  furnish- 
ings, to  be  expended  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
$19,163,000.  of  which  $649,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  concur  there- 
in. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  14,  after 
line  22.  Insert: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  98-367  for  demolition 
and  paving  of  Square  724,  $561,000  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1986. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  22,  line 
14.  after  •$25,981.000 "  Insert  •.  of  which 
$3,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  revolving  fund,  repre- 
senting excess  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pub- 
lications". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22.  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  amendment  No  26:  Page  29.  after 
the  2  lines  which  appear  after  line  9.  Insert: 

Sec.  306.  <a)  Section  309  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

(1)  striking  out  except  the  Office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents,"  contained  in 
the  first  subparagraph  of  subsection  (a): 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  <b)(3). 

<b)  Section  1708  of  title  44.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  of  the  first  full  paragraph. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sut>sectlons 
(a)  and  (b)  above  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec  306.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provl 
sions  of  this  or  any  other  Act.  the  United 
States  International  Narcotics  Control  Com- 
mission, established  by  section  814  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1987.  is  hereby  redesignated 
and  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  United 
States  Senate  Caucus  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control. 

(b)  Any  reference  to  the  United  States 
International  Narcotics  Control  Commission 
in  any  law.  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  official  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Caucus  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  v;as  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3630 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R. 3630. 


COMMENDING  SWITZERLAND  ON 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FREEDOM. 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE.  AND 
UNDERSTANDING  ON  OCCA- 
SION OF  MEETING  BETWEEN 
LEADERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  227)  to  commend  the 
people  and  the  sovereign  confedera- 
tion of  the  neutral  nation  of  Switzer- 
land for  their  contributions  to  free- 
dom, international  peace,  and  under- 
standing on  the  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing between  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  No- 
vember 19-20,  1985,  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
:  •  ntleman  from  New  York? 

.Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to 
afford  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss],  an  op- 
portunity to  give  an  explanation  of 
this  resolution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  227,  to  com- 
mend the  people  and  the  sovereign 
confederation  of  the  neutral  nation  of 
Switzerland  for  their  contributions  to 
freedom,  international  peace,  and  un- 
derstanding on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
November  19-20,  1985,  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland. 

The  resolution  now  before  the 
House  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
October  25.  It  Is  very  similar  to  a 
measure  Introduced  In  the  House  by 
Chairman  Fascell.  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  including  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field],  the  Honorable  Lee  H.  Hamil- 
ton, the  Honorable  Benjamin  A. 
Oilman. 

Quite  simply,  the  resolution  ex- 
presses appreciation  to  the  Swiss  for 
hosting  the  upcoming  Reagan-Gorba- 
chev summit  next  month,  and  for 
their  historic  neutrality  and  contribu- 
tions to  international  peace. 

.Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the   House  considers  Senate  Joint   Resolu- 


tion 227  which  expresses  the  warm  grati- 
tude of  the  .\merican  people  for  the  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  which  have  Utng  exist- 
ed between  the  I  niled  State^  and  Switzer- 
land. The  resolution  also  commends  the 
people  and  nation  of  Switzerland  for  all 
they  have  done  throuiihout  thi>  century  in 
the  search  for  freedom,  international 
peace,  and  understanding.  Our  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  is  timely  In  that  it 
occurs  on  the  eve  of  a  major  international 
meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  between 
the  leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Once  again.  Switzerland  has 
offered  its  territory  and  facilities  t<i  host  an 
important  International  event. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  this  small 
nation — whose  neutrality  in  political  and 
military  struggles  is  well-ttnown — would 
again  offer  its  services  to  mankind  in  the 
search  for  international  understandinK  and 
world  peace.  When  one  thinks  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  historic  city  of  Geneva  one  cannot 
fail  to  recall  the  imporiani  contribution 
made  by  an  earlier  meeting  in  this  city.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Geneva  Convention, 
a  code  of  conduct  intended  to  adhere  a 
semblance  of  humanity  to  the  otherwise 
ugly  business  of  armed  conflict. 

In  addition,  a  close  variation  of  Switzer- 
land's flag  is  the  familiar  symbol  of  one  of 
the  most  admired  organizations  in  the 
world:  the  International  Red  Cross  which 
was  founded  in  Switzerland  in  1863  and 
has  chapters  in  some  120  countries. 

Switzerland  has  never  interpreted  its 
neutrality  as  a  license  for  standing  aloof 
from  the  world's  problems.  Instead,  this  re- 
markable country  has  a  solid  and  long- 
standing record  of  energetically  contribut- 
ing more  than  its  fair  share  in  efforts  to 
end  suffering,  and  to  achieve  and  sustain 
peace. 

The  resolution  we  consider  today  is  an 
important  recognition  of  the  accomplish- 
ments and  continuing  efforts  of  the  people 
and  nation  of  Switzerland  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  better  world  for  us  all. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  227,  to 
commend  the  people  and  the  sovereign  con- 
federation of  the  neutral  nation  of  Switzer- 
land for  their  contributions  to  freedom, 
international  peace,  and  understanding  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  belv»een  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  November  19-20,  1985,  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  resolution  ex- 
presses appreciation  to  the  Swiss  for  host- 
ing the  upcoming  Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit  next  month,  and  for  their  hisioru 
neutrality  and  contributions  to  intt-rnation- 
al  peace. 

Over  the  years,  Switzerland  has  so  gra- 
ciously played  host  to  numerous  interna- 
tional meetings,  conferences,  and  organiza- 
tions. This  bastion  of  neutralitv  has  provid- 
ed its  territory  so  that  nations  mav  resolve 
disputes,  conflicts,  and  encourage  peace 
among  members  of  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Switzerland's  neutrality  is  in  a  class  by 
itself— that  country  is  universally  revered 
as     the     quintessentially     neutral     nation. 


Thus,  there  is  no  more  appn^riatc  aite  for 
parties  to  meet  to  work  out  their  differ^ 
ences.  It  has  been  the  locale  of  many  medi- 
ative  efforts  and  discussions  on  a  panoply 
of  geopolitical  issues — Cyprus.  Afghani- 
stan, chemical  weapons,  and  the  disarma- 
ment conference,  to  cite  a  few. 

.Ground  the  world,  wars  have  been  fought 
and  conflicts  have  escalated  Suitzerland's 
soil,  however,  has  been  the  site  for  bridging 
the  schisms,  and  resoSing  di.sputes  li  pro- 
vides fertile  ground  on  which  to  elucidate 
priorities  and  forge  international  consen- 
sus. 

We  appreciate  the  continuing  receptivity 
of  the  Swiss  in  affording  their  territory  so 
that  other  nations  ma>  work  toward  in- 
creased understanding  and  harmony.  Swit- 
zerland has  encouraged  :hf  flourishing  of 
diplomacv.  the  mitigaiim  *  t  n-n  n^  and 
the  nurturing  of  peace 

We  underscore  our  bonds  of  frunn>-hip 
with  the  Swiss,  and  our  apprenaiion  for 
their  adherence  to  principles  of  neutrality 
in  a  democratic  climate  which  fosters  pre- 
cepts of  political  freedom,  peace  and  roop- 
eration.  We  look  forward  to  the  upcoming 
United  States/Soviet  summit  with  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Swiss,  and  with  optimi-m  for 
the  prospective  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  227. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  makes  clear 
the  deep  gratitude  of  the  .American  people 
to  the  Swiss  people  for  hosting  the  upcom- 
ing meeting  between  President  Reagan  and 
General  Secretary  (iorbachev. 

In  addition  to  their  hospitality  in  this  re- 
spect, the  Swiss  people  and   their  Govern- 
ment have  been  of  help  to  our  Nation  and 
to  the  world  at   large,  on   numerous   rxra 
sions  over  many  years. 

The  Swiss  people  and  Government  have 
offered  their  good  offices  in  pursuit  of 
peace,  have  provided  the  permanent  home 
of  the  International  Red  Cross,  and  have 
hosted  interest  sections  in  foreign  countries 
which  have  represented  .American  interests 
when  we  have  been  unable  to  operate  our 
embassies. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ihert  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  227 

Whereas  Switzerland  has  long  played  a 
leading  role  among  nations  in  the  search  for 
International  peace  and  understanding,  has 
generously  provided  Its  territory  and  assist- 
ance for  international  organizations  and 
conferences,  and  its  diplomatic  services  for 
arbitration  and  mediation  of  disputes 
among  states;  and 

Whereas  the  government  of  Switzerland 
has  for  many  years  generously  represented 
the  diplomatic  Interests  of  other  nations.  In- 
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eluding  the  United  States,  in  lands  where 
these  nations  have  no  relations:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
land share  a  common  heritage,  bajsed  on  a 
commitment  to  political  and  religious  free- 
dom of  expression,  on  our  shared  legacy  of  a 
constitutional  and  Federal  Government,  on 
our  commitment  to  human  rights  and  digni- 
ty of  the  individual,  and  on  our  firm  t>elief 
that  a  free  enterprise  economy  provides  the 
greatest  prosperity  for  the  greatest  number 
of  people:  and 

Whereas  Switzerland,  and  the  t)eautiful 
and  historic  city  of  Geneva,  ever  mindful  of 
their  tradition  and  vocation  in  the  search 
for  international  peace,  have  once  again  of- 
fered their  territory  and  facilities  for  a 
major  international  meeting,  on  this  occa- 
sion between  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  on  November 
19-20.  1985:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatixies  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that,  in  recognition  of  their 
many  contributions  and  as  an  expression  of 
the  warm  gratitude  of  the  American  people 
for  the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  which 
have  long  existed  between  our  two  great  de- 
mocracies, the  people  and  nation  of  Switzer- 
land are  to  be  commended  for  all  they  have 
done  throughout  this  century  in  the  search 
for  freedom,  international  peace,  and  under- 
standing. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENfcJKAi.  LEAVE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  227.  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPUTER  HACKERS  STRIKE 
AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Nelson]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  newspaper  headline  tells  the  tale  of 
continuing  computer  crime.  According  to 
the  USA  today,  just  recently  23  computer 
hackers  caused  "significant  damage"  to 
Cha.se  Manhattan  Bank's  records. 

Last  year  this  body  passed  the  first  Fed- 
eral la-.v  addressing  computer  crime,  and 
this  particular  incident  is  likely  prosecuted 
with  that  statute.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  our  Nation's  computer  systems 
remain  vulnerable  to  attack  by  malicious 
criminals  who  would  use  the  tremendous 
capabilities  of  these  machines  for  illegal 
gain. 

This  year  I  have  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.   930,   to   expand   the   current   law   to 


cover  abuses  and  breakins  of  computer  sys- 
tems which  operate  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  safe- 
guard the  business  records  of  the  systems 
our  economy  relies  on  daily — not  just  the 
Federal  Government  computers  and  certain 
banking  records — and  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country's  citizens.  Earlier  this 
year  we  heard  testimony  on  this  subject 
before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  chaired  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Bill  Hughes).  I  am  hopeful  we 
will  move  forward  with  legislation  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  present  law 
later  this  fall. 

As  computers  become  ubiquitous  to  our 
society,  this  type  of  crime  will  proliferate. 
Often  unbeknownst  to  its  victims,  it  is 
reaching  into  the  pocketbooks  of  the  Na- 
tion's consumers.  I  believe  wt  must  provide 
adequate  deterrents  to  this  type  of  activity 
and  responsibly  address  the  issue  of  com- 
puter crime  in  the  Congress. 

I  respectfully  request  insertion  of  the  Oc- 
tober 18.  1985.  USA  Today  article  at  this 
point  in  the  RECORD: 

[From  USA  Today.  Oct.  18.  19851 

Computer  Hackers  Vex  No.  3  Bank 

(By  Jack  Kelley) 

A  gang  of  23  teen-age  computer  hackers 
has  done  "significant  damage"  to  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank's  records. 

The  teens  changed  secret  passwords  to  bar 
rightful  users  from  getting  access  to  finan- 
cial records,  altered  accounts  and  tampered 
with  the  money  transfer  system.  FBI's  Gary 
Latumo  said  Thursday. 

They  made  40  attempts  to  break  into  the 
system,  says  an  affidavit  filed  in  federal 
court  in  San  Diego. 

FBI  agents  seized  computers.  keyl)oards, 
modems  and  software  from  homes  in  seven 
Southern  California  counties  in  what  ex- 
perts are  calling  the  USA's  largest  hacker 
round-up. 

But  no  arrests  have  been  made  In  the  con- 
tinuing probe. 

Officials  of  Chase  Manhattan— the  USA's 
third  largest  bank— said  the  unauthorized 
entries  date  back  to  June  at  Interactive 
Data  Corp..  in  Waltham.  Mass..  where  the 
computer  records  are  stored.  They  are  still 
assessing  the  damage. 

If  prosecuted  the  teens  could  face  up  to 
$100,000  in  fines,  a  year  In  prison,  or  both. 

There  are  about  30.000  computer  hackers, 
but  only  a  few  hundred  reportedly  "break" 
into  other  computers.  Hacking  Is  against  the 
law  in  46  states,  said  Jay  BloomBecker.  di- 
rector for  the  National  Center  for  Comput- 
er Crime  Data. 

BloomBecker  predicts  an  Increase  in  hack- 
ing in  the  next  decade:  "Many  businesses 
are  somewhat  slow"  In  tightening  up  com- 
puter security. 


CONSULTATION  ON  THE  REFU- 
GEE ADMISSIONS  PROGRAM 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

.Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-212)  requires 
the  President  to  consult  with  Congress 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 


on  his  proposals  for  refugee  admissions  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  consultation  was  initiated  with  the 
following  communication: 

U.S.  Coordinator  for 

Retugee  Atfairs. 
Washington,  DC.  September  10.  1985. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
the  Refugee  Act  of   1980.  I  am  pleased  to 
trarjsmit    the    President's    recommendation 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  refugee  admission 
celling  In  preparation  for  our  annual  consul- 
tations with  the  Congress. 

The  Administrations  final  determination 
on  admission  levels  and  regional  allocations 
will  be  made  only  after  we  have  carefully 
considered  Congressional  and  other  views 
expressed  during  the  consultation  pr(x;ess. 
Sincerely. 

H.  Eugene  Douglas. 
Ambassador  at  Large. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  10.  1985. 
Memorandum  for  the  Honorable  H.  Eugene 
Douglas,  United  States  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs. 
Subject:  FY  1986  Refugee  Consultations. 

In  accordance  with  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  I  have  approved  the  following  ceilings 
for  consultations  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  concerning  FY  1986 
refugee  admissions. 

The  admission  of  up  to  70.000  refugees  to 
the  United  States  during  FY  1986  to  be  allo- 
cated among  the  regions  of  the  world  as  fol- 
lows: 48.500  for  East  Asia:  9.500  for  the 
Soviet  Union/Eastern  Europe:  6.000  for  the 
Near  East/South  Asia:  3.000  for  Africa:  and 
3.000  for  Latin  America/Caribbean:  and 

An  additional  5.000  refugee  admissions 
numbers  which  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  adjustment  to  permanent  residence 
status  of  aliens  who  have  been  granted 
asylum  in  the  United  States,  as  this  is  Justi- 
fied by  humanitarian  concerns  or  is  other- 
wise in  the  national  Interest. 

Further  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  I  pro- 
pose to  specify  that  special  circumstances 
exist  that  for  the  purposes  of  admission,  the 
following  persons.  If  they  otherwise  qualify 
for  admission,  may  l>e  considered  refugees 
of  special  humanitarian  concern  to  the 
United  States  even  though  they  are  still 
within  their  countries  of  nationality  or  ha- 
bitual residence: 

Persons  in  Vietnam  with  past  or  present 
ties  to  the  United  States,  including  Amera- 
slan  children:  and 

Present  and  former  political  prisoners, 
and  persons  In  Inunlnent  danger  of  loss  of 
life,  and  their  family  members,  in  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Adhering  to  the  two-tier  consultation 
format  used  in  prior  years,  I,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  con- 
vened on  September  19.  1985,  first,  a  closed 
meeting  between  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  and  the  committee's  consultative 
members,  ranking  minority  member.  Con- 
gressman Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Refugees, 
and  International  Law.  Congressman 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli.  and  Daniel  Lun- 
GREN.  respectively,  and  myself. 


This  closed  meeting  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  an  open  public  hearing  by  the 
full  committee. 

The  following  tables  were  supplied  as 
background  information  for  members  of 
(he  committtee: 

REFUGEE  ADMISSIONS  LEVELS  SINCE  ENACTMENT  OF 
REFUGEE  ACT  OF  1980 


Presdwls 

pntnsal 


PreadBils 

detetnma- 

Inn 


Acliul 
idinissinis 


'>sca(  im 
1911 
19U 
19U 
1914 
19IS.. 


217.000 

217,000 

159.252 

173.000 

140.000 

97,355 

98.000 

90,000 

61,681 

72,000 

72.000 

71.113 

70,000 

70,000 

6«.100 

Proposed  U.S.  refugee  admissions  in  fiscal 
year  1986 
Area  of  origin 

Africa 3.000 

East  Asia  ' : 

First  asylum  countries 40,000 

ODP  from  Vietnam 8.500 

Eastern     Europe     and     the    Soviet 

Union 9,500 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 3,000 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 6,000 

Total 70,000 

'  In  order  to  differentiate  between  those  Indochi- 
nese  refugee  admissions  from  East  Asia  coming 
from  first  asylum  countries  and  those  coming  di- 
rectly from  Vietnam,  a  separate  admissions  ceiling 
IS  again  being  proposed  for  the  Orderly  Departure 
Program. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  REFUGEE  MOVEMENT  TO  AND  RESET- 
TLEMENT IN  THE  UNITED  STATES-FISCAL  YEAR  1985 
AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

(IWtan  In  flMNNNis) 


*!««» 

Tec* 

^5 
pre- 

cod 

Fiscal  yof  1916 
AfiMb 

I9at     Phn     Total 

Depaflmenl  ol  Suit 
Bgrwu  lot  Rrtutee  Propjms 
Votajs  SwwK  Ovcnus 

(Vtneas 

nMts 

sieo 

IS  2 
290 
40.1 

103i 

(ISO 
11.3 
3S.3 
60.5 

130 1 

tl50 

113 

36.3 

Recqitnii  jn)  pljcenmt  ipea 
SutKoii 

60.5 

1301 

DepartmnI  ol  IMtli  ami  Hunan  Setvicts 
Ma  <t  IWii|«  llecnieiwnt  >  • 

SiJlf  adrnmstBtd  propams 425  5  914  J208  3  299  7 

Votunljry  jjmcy  pto|rains  4.0  20  20 

Pi«vwlive  tiMlth          1.4  9.0 90 

IMcal  admmsttatw .      6.5  59 59 

SuMoUl           4444  10t3    20«3  3166 

.mw  HHS ' 

M  to  familaes  wlh  Depentoil  CMdm 70.6  97      495  59.2 

KMicaii] 45.2  63      376  439 

SuwlBiwitai  Secixily  Income  1.2  13       5  7  7  0 

SubtoUl                     124.0  173      928  1101 

Departmtnl  ol  Agnailtin  ■ 

iood  Stamps.  saMoW 126.7  259      998*  1257 

banl  total                  7983  2816    4009  6825 

'  IdcMk  lunds  toi  refuiee  assstmct  onty  Cuban/Haitan  entrant  lunds 
'nal  ne  appropriated  loi  use  Oy  ORH  aie  not  incluM 

'Include!  carry  over  Incai  veat  1984  TA  lunds  (pad  ol  tDe  Stale 
jdiranntered  progiam  ol  {390  millioii) 

'  Includes  cost  estimates  only  lor  tetufees'  lirst  36  nnnllis  «  IlK  United 
Slates 


U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  REFUGEE 
SITUATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1985  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 


Fiscal  year 

1985 
estimate  as 
ol  August 

1985 


Fiscal  year 

1916 
apprapriatm 

request 


|UNI 


Hiili 
IHCFl 


lor     Refugees 


Wrica                        '52,500.000  42,000.000 

East  Asia  Indochinese 17.450.000  12,700.000 

[asl  Asia  AnIiPiracy  Program 5,000.000  1,000.000 

East  Asia  Omerly  Departure  Program  800.000  800.000 

Latm  America  12.000,000  12.500.000 

Near  East  and  Soutli  Asia:  Pakistan '  19.500.000  17.000.000 


UNHCI!  suPtotal. 


107.250.000       86.000.000 


UN   Reliel  and  Worb;  Agency  lor  Palestine 

Refugees  in  ttie  Near  East  |ljNRWAj  >  75.000.000       67,000,000 

Refugees  leselllmg  m  Isael 15,000.000      12,500.000 


International   Committee   of 

Ordmary  budget     

Africa 

East  Asia  Uimer  reiicf. 


dK    Red    ClOB: 


2.000.000 


._  •  18.500,000 
•  2,000,000 

Latin  America     3.000,000 

Near  East  and  Soutti  kit  fiaSM 726.000 


2.000.000 
6.500.000 
2,000.000 
3.200,000 
1.200,000 


ICRC  suMoW __ 


26.226.000       14.900.000 


Other 


Africa  Special  Protects 

AInca  Local  Settlement 

AInca  Emergency  

East  Asia 

Himer  leiiel 

UNBRO..._. 

Ottw 


Neai  East  an)  Sputh  tat  PakisiM 

Intetgoyennenlal  Committee  tor  Migra- 
tiontlC»n  


4,000.000 
9.000.000 
3.500.000 


•  11.500.000 

500.000 

•2.174,000 


2.500.000 

0 

0 


9.500.000 

500,000 

1.800,000 


Ottier  suOtotal  . 


Admimslration  ' „ 

Subtotal:  Refugee  Projijai 

Oltier  assistance  Food  for  Peace  (PuMc  \m 

480.  titKII)" 

Grand  total 


5.000.000 

5.000.000 

.     35.674.000 

19.300.000 

8.150.000 

7.880.000 

.    267.300.000 
150.000,000 

207.580.000 
150.000.000 

418.300.000     357.580.000 


'  Includes  SIO  S  millioo  from  ttie  Emergency  Retugee  and  Migration 
Assistance  Fund  [ERMA] 

'  Does  not  include  rupee  contnbutions  tqunalenl  to  S3  million  lor  UNHCR 
and  {750.000  ioi  ttie  ICRC  lor  fiscal  year  1985  and  smilar  amounts  m  fiscal 
year  1986 

'  Indudes  {8  million  Irom  ERMA 

'  Indudes  {12  mdiion  Irom  ERMA 

>  Indudes  {500.000  Irom  ERMA 

•  Indudes  (1.5  million  from  ERMA 

'  Portions  of  these  lunds  are  associated  wtti  tlK  costs  of  the  U  S  S  Refugee 
Admissions  Program 

•  Estimate  as  of  August  25  1985 

In  the  closed  meeting  with  the  consulta- 
tive members.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
presented  the  President's  proposal  for  the 
admission  of  70,000  refugees  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  He  explained  that  the  President 
wished  to  maintain  a  separate  ceiling  for 
the  Orderly  Departure  Program  to  a.ssure 
the  ASEAN  countries  that  an  expanding 
ODP  will  not  decrease  resettlement  from 
first  asylum  lamps  and  secondly,  to  reiter- 
ate that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
make  good  on  its  offer  made  last  year  to 
accept  a  large  number  of  Amerasians  and 
"reeducation  camp"  prisoners.  The  Secre- 
tary stated  that  "once  again  in  1985.  the 
United  States  played  a  major  part  in  re- 
sponding to  urgent  refugee  needs — both 
through  life-saving  assistance  overseas  and 
through  resettlement  in  the  United  States 
where  necessary," 

Immediately  following  the  closed  meet- 
ing, the  full  committee  held  an  open  hear- 
ing on  the  President's  refugee  admissions 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1986,  The  following 
witnesses  were  heard  by  the  committee: 

Ambassador  H,  Eugene  Douglas,  U.S,  Co- 
ordinator for  Refugee  Affairs; 


Edward  J,  Derwinski.  Counselor,  Depart- 
ment of  State; 

James  N,  Purcell,  Jr.,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Refugee  Programs,  Department  of  State; 

Alan  C.  Nelson,  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  and 

Dr,  Phil'ip  Hawkes.  Director,  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Serxices. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  consul- 
tation process,  the  consultative  members 
addressed  the  following  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Committee  on  the  JtTDiciARY, 
Washington,  DC,  September  23,  1985. 
The  President. 
TTie  White  House, 
Washignton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  completed 
the  consultative  process  mandated  by  P.L. 
96-212,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  with  regard 
to  refugee  admissions  and  allocations  for 
FY  1986  as  recommended  by  you  in  your 
memorandum  dated  September  10,  1985  to 
Ambassador  H.  Eugene  Douglas,  U,S.  Coor- 
dinator for  Refugee  Affairs. 

The  proposal,  as  transmitted  to  us  on  the 
same  date,  provides  for  a  ceiling  of  70,000 
refugees  allocated  as  follows.  48.500  for  East 
Asia;  9.500  for  the  Soviet  Union/Eastern 
Europe;  6.000  for  the  Near  East/South  Asia; 
3,000  for  Africa  and  3,000  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica/Caribbean; and  an  additional  5,000  refu- 
gee admission  numbers  which  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  adjustment  to  permanent 
residence  of  certain  qualified  aliens. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  we 
interpose  no  objections  to  the  numl)er  and 
allocations  as  recommended. 

We  believe,  however,  that  no  reallocation 
of  refugee  numbers  between  regions  should 
take  place  during  the  fiscal  year  without  no- 
tifying the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  suf- 
ficiently in  advance  to  permit  an  expression 
of  an  opinion  should  it  be  deemed  advisable. 

We  are  concerned  about  two  financial  as- 
pects of  the  FY  1986  refugee  admissions 
program:  one.  the  proposed  action  to  be 
taken  (contrary  to  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Representatives)  regarding  the  Matching 
Grant  Program  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Refugee  Resettlement  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Sendees:  and  two.  the 
effect  of  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
action  in  cutting  $45  million  from  the  refu- 
gee resettlement  program. 

We  urge  that  the  reductions  (per  capita 
and  total  funding)  in  the  Matching  Grant 
Program  as  proposed  by  the  Administration 
be  suspended  until  completion  of  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  refugee  reau- 
thorization legislation.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  recognized  the  importance  of  this 
program  and,  as  a  result,  recently  recom- 
mended against  any  funding  reductions 
(Sec.  7  of  H.R.  1452.  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  June  13.  1985). 

With  regard  to  the  overall  budget,  we  be- 
lieve It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Administra- 
tion to  take  all  necessary  action  to  provide 
adequate  funds  to  finance  the  refugee  ad- 
missions program  ultimately  decided  upon 
by  you  in  consultation  with  the  Congress.  If 
adequate  funding  is  not  available  through 
the  regular  appropriations  process  and  if 
the  reprogramming  of  funds  is  not  a  viable 
alternative,  we  would  expect  the  Adminis- 
tration to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  supple- 
mental budget  request  for  any  additional 
appropriations  which  may  be  necessary  to 
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fund  the  refugee  admissions  program  which 
you  determine  for  FY  1986. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Committee  would  ap- 
preciate being  Itept  Informed  on  a  monthly 
basis  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  FY 
1986  refugee  admissions  program. 

We  wish  to  convey  our  thanks  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz.  the  U.S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugees  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Justice  and  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  their  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  this  consultative  process. 
Sincerely. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.. 
Ranking    Minority 
Member, 
Pfteh  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman,    Commit- 
tee on   the  Judici- 
ary. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Sub- 
committee ON  Immigration.  Ref- 
ugees AND  International  Law. 
Washington.  DC.  September  27.  1985. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  is  to  advise  you 
of  several  of  my  deep  concerns  relating  to 
the  Administration's  refugee  admissions' 
proposal  which  was  presented  to  the  con- 
sultative members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1985. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  the  proposed 
70.000  refugee  numbers  is  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  previously  stated  ob- 
jective of  "managing  down"  the  Indochinese 
refugee  program.  Since  the  refugee  situa- 
tion in  Indochina  has  not  worsened  over  the 
past  year  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
countries  In  the  region  are  following  a 
humane  first  asylum  policy.  I  see  no  valid 
reason  why  admissions  cannot  be  reduced 
for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

Second,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the 
House  will  follow  the  lead  of  its  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  reduce  the  funding 
level  for  the  refugee  program.  We  were  told 
that  such  an  action  could  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  refugee  admissions'  level  to 
53,000.  1  am  not  wedded  to  an  admissions 
number,  but  53,000  may  l>c  an  appropriate 
admissions  level  in  light  of  possible  funding 
cuts  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  may  do- 
mestic programis  for  poor  and  underprivi- 
leged Americans  have  recently  suffered 
drastic  budget  cuts. 

As  you  know,  I  fought  hard  to  maintain 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  recommended 
funding  for  the  domestic  resettlement  pro- 
gram during  House  floor  consideration  of 
the  Refugee  Reauthorization  legislation. 
My  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The  recom- 
mendations of  my  Subcommittee  which  had 
been  accepted  by  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee were  flatly  rejected  by  our  colleagues. 
This  underscores  the  need  to  deal  realisti- 
cally in  setting  admissions  levels  with  likely 
funding  reductions. 

The  United  States  should  not  admit  any 
more  refugees  for  resettlement  than  It  Is 
willing  to  properly  finance.  Accordingly,  and 
In  further  light  of  the  Administration's  deci- 
sion to  terminate  targeted  assistance  to 
communities  heavily  Impacted  by  refugee 
admissions.  I  think  the  admissions  numbers 
should  be  reduced. 

Thirdly.  Mr.  President,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  failed  to  commit  the  necessary 
personnel  and  resources  to  monitoring  the 
use  of  the  millions  of  dollars  It  grants  to  the 
voluntary  agencies  to  resettle  refugees.   I 


have  brought  this  often  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  I  do  not  sense  he 
shares  my  concerns  In  this  regard.  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  strongly  that  a  greater  com- 
mitment must  be  made  to  ensuring  that  the 
taxpayer  is  getting  the  most  "bounce  for 
the  buck"  in  the  cooperative  agreements. 

Fourthly,  the  Department  of  State  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  should  make 
every  effort  to  expand  the  role  of  Mutual 
Assistance  Associations  iMAA's)  In  the  re- 
settlement process.  A  refugee's  own  coun- 
trymen and  women,  who  have  made  the 
tough  Journey  from  refugee  to  productive 
U.S.  citizen  are  often  in  the  very  best  posi- 
tion to  help  that  individual  enter  the  main- 
stream promptly  and  with  as  little  trauma 
as  possible. 

"The  House  Refugee  Reauthorlza'>.lon  bill 
recognizes  that  MAAs  are  underutilized, 
and  I  would  urge  the  Administration  to  take 
concrete  steps  to  achieve  a  greater  use  of 
this  resource  administratively  without 
awaiting  Congressional  passage  of  the  Refu- 
gee bill. 

Fifthly.  I  am  concerned  that  the  State  De- 
partment h£is  not  sufficiently  pursued  In 
Southeast  Asia  the  preferred  response  to 
refugee  problems,  that  is.  voluntary  repatri- 
ation. 1  do  not  feel  the  U.S.  has  actively 
pressed  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  to  intensify  Its  efforts 
to  voluntarily  repatriate  refugees  back  to 
Vietnam.  particularly  unaccompanied 
minors  In  closed  camps  In  Hong  Kong.  Nor. 
have  we  adequately  pressed  the  Thai  Gov- 
ernment, the  Laotian  Government,  and  the 
UNHCR  on  the  question  of  returning  Lao- 
tians to  Laos  who  are  determined  not  to  be 
refugees  after  requisite  screening.  Unless 
these  matters  are  addressed  in  an  urgent 
fashion.  I  am  convinced  that  a  broad  use  of 
voluntary  repatriation  in  suitable  cases  will 
never  get  off  the  ground. 

Sixth,  the  second  preferred  approach  to 
refugee  problems— local  settlement,  i.e.  al- 
lowing refugees  to  remain  permanently  in 
the  country  in  which  they  sought  asylum- 
has  not  been  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
State  Department  In  Thailand.  For  many 
years  the  Committee  has  been  told  that 
"now  Is  not  the  time  to  raise  the  issue"  of 
local  settlement  of  Laotian  highlanders  In 
Thailand.  I  think.  Instead.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  raise  the  issue 
with  the  Thai  Government  contemporane- 
ously with  announcing  the  refugee  admis- 
sion numbers  for  1986.  In  addition  to  local 
settlement.  U.S.  officials  should  continue  to 
press  with  Thai  officials  the  sea  piracy  Issue 
prior  to  commltlng  our  Government  to  re- 
settling a  specific  number  of  refugees  from 
Thailand. 

Seventh,  the  fact  that  some  23,000  per- 
sons are  already  In  the  refugee  pipelines 
makes  the  Executive-Legislative  consulta- 
tion process  less  a  consultation  than  a  cut- 
and-dried  notice.  To  the  extent  that  the 
U.S.  has  placed  refugees  In  a  Refugee  Proc- 
essing Center  dike  Bataan)  the  U.S.  has 
agreed  to  admit  the  refugees.  So  In  future 
years,  I  hope  the  Administration  could  note 
clearly  and  in  a  separate  category  the  refu- 
gees In  the  "pipeline".  Presented  this  way  in 
the  Administration's  consultation  docu- 
ments, the  Committee  will  be  able  to  more 
accurately  reach  its  decisions  on  refugee  ad- 
mission recommendations. 

Finally,  but  certainly  not  the  least  impor- 
tant, is  my  serious  concern  that  our  admis- 
sions program  is  tilted  too  heavily  toward 
Indochinese  refugees.  I  believe  we  must 
have  a  better  regional  and  nationality  bal- 
ance in  our  program.  The  Refugee  Act  of 


1980  was  intended  to  eliminate  ideology  an<; 
geography  as  the  controlling  factors  In  ou: 
refugee  admission  program.  We  seem  not  t. 
have  accomplished  this  most  Important  ob 
Jectlve  and  a  more  balanced  program  wouh: 
certainly  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  shar- 
with  you  my  views  and  concerns  on  your  ad 
missions  proposal  and  on  the  refugee  pro 
gram  in  general.  I  believe  we  have  madi 
great  strides  since  the  enactment  of  thi 
Refugee  Act  and  I  look  forward  to  discus.", 
ing  these  matters  further  with  your  repn 
sentatives  in  the  Department  of  State.  Ju.s 
tice  and  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Sincerely. 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  DC,  September  30,  1985. 
The  President, 
TTie  White  House,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  pleased  to  havt 
been  able  to  participate  in  the  consultative- 
process  mandated  by  PL.  96-212,  the  Refu 
gee  Act  of  1980,  with  respect  to  refugee  ad- 
missions and  allocations  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
While  I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Rodino, 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Memt>er.  Mr. 
Fish.  I  do  wish  to  make  a  couple  of  personal 
observations,  some  of  which  I  brought  up 
during  the  course  of  our  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Shultz  on  Septeml)er 
19. 

As  the  Ranking  Republican  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  Refugees,  and 
International  Law.  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
need  for  the  United  States  to  assume  a  lead- 
ership role  in  the  resettlement  of  refugees. 
But,  as  the  consultative  report  correctly 
noted,  we  already  carry  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  support  and  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  worldwide.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  been  particularly  generous. 

Funds,  though,  are  finite,  and  while  I  sup- 
port and  endorse  the  Administration's  rec- 
ommended celling  of  70.000,  I  would  hope 
that  the  necessary  funding  level  could  be 
achieved  in  ways  other  than  enhanced  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  For  example.  I  mentioned 
to  Secretary  Shultz  the  possibility  of  repro- 
gramming  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  Administra- 
tion's request  and  the  amount  likely  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  I  think,  too. 
that  we  should  consider  approaching  allies, 
such  as  Japan,  who.  for  internal  political 
reasons,  decline  to  resettle  significant  num- 
bers of  refugees.  If  such  nations  prefer  not 
to  accept  their  fair  share  of  refugees,  they 
should  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  those  who  do. 

Lastly.  I  also  want  to  emphasize,  as  I  have 
In  the  past,  the  urgent  need  for  effective 
and  accelerated  English  training.  Perhaps  if 
there  were  more  of  an  emphasis  on  such 
training  In  camps  outside  the  United  States, 
time  there  could  be  reduced  and  funds  could 
be  saved.  If  we  are  to  reduce  refugee  welfare 
dependency,  which  is  unacceptably  high  in 
our  home  State  of  California,  then  we  must 
stress  English  training. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Committee  will  be  kept 
Informed  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
FY  1986  refugee  admissions  program,  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  and 
to  your  Administration  for  your  help  and 
cooperation  throughout  the  consultative 
process. 

Sincerely. 

Daniel  E.  LtJifOREM, 


Ranking  Minority  Member,  Sut>commit- 
tee  on  Immigration,  Refugees  and 
International  Lair. 

The  following  Presidential  determination, 
No.    S5-21.    dated    October    16.    19S5.    was 
transmitted  to  the  CungresN  by  Ambassador 
H.  EuKene  Douglas  on  October  18.  1985: 
U.S.  Coordinator 
FOR  Refugee  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC,  October  18.  1985. 
Hon.  F>eter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
and  after  consulting  with  the  Congress,  the 
President  has  established  the  refugee  ceil- 
ing for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Presidential  Determination  dated  Octo- 
ber 16.  1985. 
Sincerely, 

H.  Eugene  Douglas. 
Ambassador  at  Large. 
Attachment. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  October  16,  1985. 

Presidential  Determination  No.  85-21 
Memorandum  for  the  Honorable  H.  Eugene 
Douglas.  United  States  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs. 
Subject:  FY  1986  Refugee  Ceilings 

In  accordance  with  the  relevant  statutes 
and  after  appropriate  consultations  with 
the  Congress.  I  have  determined  that: 

The  admission  of  up  to  67.000  refugees  to 
the  United  States  during  FY  1986  is  justi- 
fied by  humanitarian  concerns  or  is  other- 
wise in  the  national  interest: 

The  67.000  worldwide  refugee  admission 
ceiling  shall  t>e  allocated  among  the  regions 
of  the  world  as  follows:  37.000  for  first 
asylum  from  East  Asia  and  8.500  for  the 
East  Asian  Orderly  Departure  Program; 
9.500  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union;  6.000  for  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia;  3.000  for  Africa;  and  3.000  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

An  additional  5.000  refugee  admissions 
numbers  shall  be  made  available  for  the  ad- 
justment to  permanent  resident  status  of 
aliens  who  have  been  granted  asylum  in  the 
United  States,  as  this  is  Justified  by  humani- 
tarian concerns  or  is  otherwise  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  and  after  ap- 
propriate consultations  with  the  Congress.  I 
specify  that  special  circumstances  exist  such 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  admission  under 
the  limits  established  above,  the  following 
persons.  If  they  otherwise  qualify  for  admis- 
sion, may  be  considered  refugees  of  special 
humanitarian  concern  to  the  United  States 
even  though  they  are  still  within  their 
rountries  of  nationality  or  habitual  resi- 
dence: 

Persons  in  Vietnam  with  past  or  present 
ties  to  the  United  States,  including  Amera- 
sian  children;  and 

Present  and  former  political  prisoners, 
and  persons  in  imminent  danger  of  loss  of 
life,  and  their  family  members,  in  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

This  determination  shall  be  transmitted 
to  Congress  immediately  and  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  precede  the  special  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAFFIRMING  DEPOSITS  AT  ALL 
FEDERALLY  INSURED  INSTITU- 
TIONS ARE  BACKED  BY  THE 
U.S.  TREASURY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  approval  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]  for  this 
agenda  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation  which  reaffirms  that 
deposits  at  ail  federally  insured  insti- 
tutions are  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  A 
similar  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  290,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  18.  1982,  by 
an  overwhelming  margin  of  382  to  7. 
The  Senate  passed  this  guarantee  to 
depositors  unanimously.  I  commend 
that  resolution  to  my  colleagues  and 
am  confident  it  will  receive  substantial 
support. 

I  take  the  well  of  the  House  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  attempt  to  increase 
what  I  have  called  less  than  complete 
public  understanding  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Nation's  thrift  industry. 
Regulators  at  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  [FSLIC], 
which  protects  depositors'  accounts  up 
to  ilOCOOO  per  depositor  per  institu- 
tion, have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  a  portion  of  the  savings 
institutions  it  insures.  The  problem  is 
twofold:  in  our  older,  industrial  States, 
thrifts  are  still  crippled  by  interest 
rate  problems  left  over  from  the  col- 
lapse of  1981-82. 
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In  some  of  our  Sunbelt  States  a  new, 
potentially  more  costly  problem  has 
emerged  related  to  exposure  to  credit 
risk.  Eighty  percent  of  the  thrift  in- 
dustry's problems  are  in  four  States: 
California,  Texas,  Florida,  and  Louisi- 
ana, but  in  those  States  particularly, 
those  problems  are  severe. 

I  want  to  assure  my  fellow  Virgin- 
ians that,  according  to  Federal  regula- 
tors, Virginia  savings  institutions  are 
generally  very  safe  and  sound. 

Scores  of  our  Nation's  thrifts  see 
little  prospect  of  an  early  return  to 
profitability;  therefore,  these  institu- 
tions have  little  to  lose  by  making 
highly  speculative  loans  and  dliect 
equity  investments  with  money  ob- 
tained from  the  Federal  credit 
window;   they   know   the   FSLIC   will 


cover  all  their  losses.  The  situation 
therefore,  amounts  to  an  industry  that 
is  steadily  deteriorating— a  condition 
that  cam  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  testified  that 
the  insurance  fund  could  be  at  zero 
balance  within  a  year.  An  independent 
study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  [GAO]  reveals  that  42  percent 
of  all  savings  institutions  are  insolvent 
or  have  a  dangerously  low  net  worth. 
This  group  of  1,343  institutions,  at  the 
end  of  1984,  had  roughly  one-half  of 
the  industry's  assets,  $483.7  billion. 
Most  are  not  earning  a  profit  and  are, 
in  fact,  accumulating  losses.  Over 
time,  the  potential  cost  of  liquidating 
all  these  troubled  institutions  is  esti- 
mated at  between  $15  and  $20  billion. 
The  cost  could  even  amount  to  be- 
tween $30  and  $50  billion,  according  to 
FSLIC  officials. 

This  far  outstrips  the  insurance 
fund's  current  reported  $3.2  billion  un- 
obligated balance.  The  GAO  study  is 
important  because  it  focuses  on  the 
low  net  worth  of  the  entire  thrift  In- 
dustry and  provides  an  independent 
assessment  of  the  number  of  insolvent 
institutions  that  may  need  assistance 
from  the  FSLIC.  The  numbers  also 
demonstrate  that  Congress  was  correct 
in  adopting  the  principle  of  expanded 
powers  for  thrifts  in  1980  and  1982  in 
order  to  allow  the  market  value  of  the 
thrift  industry's  sagging  loan  portfolio 
to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  de- 
clining interest  rate.  In  addition,  it  is 
clear  that  any  attempt  to  require  the 
industry  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  its 
own  resources  would  move  an  addi- 
tional 159  thrifts  into  insolvency  and 
categorize  247  more  in  a  low  net  worth 
position,  depleting  funds  available  to 
protect  the  industry  from  future  losses 
which  would  make  the  future  even 
more  bleak.  But  equally  important, 
these  powerful  facts  confront  the  Con- 
gress, thrift  regulators,  and  the  indus- 
try with  a  crucial  window  of  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  insolvency  crisis  at 
FSLIC  before  the  cost  escalates  dra- 
matically and  the  Nation's  healthy 
and  profitable  thrifts  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
low  negative  net  worth,  which  is  the 
condition  of  a  portion  of  thrift  institu- 
tions now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  unfortu- 
nate facts  we  have  gathered  from  con- 
versations with  top  officials  at  the  in- 
surance fund  and  experts  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  thrift  industry  at  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  Congress' 
independent  auditor. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add,  the  thrift  in- 
dustry is  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  situ- 
ation, but  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
average  depositor  to  be  concerned. 
Congress  will  never  allow  deposits  at 
federally  insured  savings  institutions 
to  be  lost.  That  precedent  hsis  been 
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firmly  established  and  will  not  be  re- 
pudiated. In  1982.  when  a  portion  of 
the  thrift  industry  was  collapsing. 
Congress  pledged  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  support. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  one  Member  of 
Congress  who  does  not  feel  obligated 
to  stand  behind  his  promise,  even 
though  the  thrift  industry  may  face 
much  more  costly  problems  today.  No 
account  holder  should  feel  compelled 
to  withdraw  their  deposits  from  their 
neighborhood  savings  and  loan.  Yet  all 
of  us  £is  taxpayers  must  urge  the  thrift 
Industry,  its  regulators,  and  we  in  the 
Congress  to  calmly  and  decisively 
begin  improving  the  situation  which 
exists  at  institutions  that  threaten 
this  $1  trillion  industry,  the  bulwark 
of  our  housing  finance  efforts.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  sit- 
uation any  longer.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  permit  the  excesses  of  a 
few  to  jeopardize  the  future  of  the 
many  in  this  important  industry. 

The  real  issues  surrounding  this 
crisis.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  indirectly 
relate  to  the  current  balance  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Fund.  We  must  begin  to  consider  the 
questions:  How  many  thrifts  will  or 
should  be  allowed  to  fail?  Who  will 
pay  to  correct  this  increasingly  serious 
situation?  How  much  will  it  cost  the 
Nation's  taxpayers?  And  how  many 
profitable  thrifts  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  mistakes  in  judgment  by 
a  number  of  thrifts  that  are  already 
insolvent  or  floundering  in  low  net 
worth? 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
principals  advocated  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  in- 
surer of  commercial  banks'  deposits. 

Public  confidence  in  the  banking  system  is 
enhanced  when  the  public  receives  fair  and 
meaningful  disclosure,  and  confidence  is 
eroded  when  the  public  believes  it  is  being 
decieved  or  is  not  receiving  all  the  facts  it 
needs  to  evaluate  a  situation. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  and  one 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  it  is  long  since  past 
time  to  be  candid  with  America  about 
the  extent  of  the  problems  at  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Therefore  these  remarks  are 
the  beginning  of  what  I  hope  will  be 
increased  candor  by  all  concerned  with 
this  situation. 

FSLIC  is  a  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment Corporation  that  is  governed  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
FSLIC  is  responsible  for  insuring  the 
safety  of  deposits  in  thrift  and  home 
financing  institutions. 

At  my  request,  a  team  of  economists 
at  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[QAO]  has  compiled  the  most  up-to- 
date  public  analysis  of  the  problems 
facing  the  thrift  industry  and  the  sol- 
vency of  the  insurance  fund  available. 
"Thrift  Industry  Problems:  Potential 
Demands  on  the  FSLIC  Insurance 
Fund."   dated   October   23,    1985.   was 


prepared  by  and  through  the  auspices 
of  the  GAO. 

This  independent  analysis  of  the 
perilous  financial  condition  of  a  signif- 
icant portion  of  thrift  institutions  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  dramatically  il- 
lustrates the  problems  faced  by  the 
fund.  What's  more.  GAOs  timely 
study  exposes  the  strains  a  significant 
number  of  financially  distressed 
thrifts  have  placed  on  the  large  major- 
ity of  savings  and  loans  who  have  la- 
bored to  retain  a  margin  of  profitabil- 
ity. 

These  glaring  numbers  Illustrated  in 
tables  and  charts,  to  which  I  will  refer 
throughout  these  remarks,  are  based 
on  data  supplied  to  the  GAO  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The 
GAO  analyzed  the  Bank  Board's  data 
in  a  sophisticated  computer  study, 
using  one  of  the  best  data  bases  on  the 
thrift  industry  currently  available. 
The  figures  presented  in  the  study  are 
based  on  data  from  1977  to  December 
31.  1984.  and  are  consistent  with  his- 
torical data  which  is  comparable  over 
time.  The  numbers  clearly  show  the 
developing  trends. 

By  way  of  background,  in  the  1960's 
and  1970s,  thrift  industry  profits  were 
healthy.  Commercial  banks  and  sav- 
ings institutions  operated  under  inter- 
est rate  ceilings.  The  financing  of 
housing  was  a  priority  for  this  coun- 
try, and  savings  and  loans  were  given  a 
slight  advantage  over  commercial 
banks  on  what  they  could  pay  for  de- 
posits in  order  to  compete  with  banks. 

Savings  and  loans  would  take  in  de- 
posits on  a  fixed  rate  basis  and  lend 
out  those  funds  as  home  mortgages. 
Thrift  failures  were  rare,  but  econom- 
ic and  financial  upheavel  in  the  1970's 
began  to  unravel  this  scenario. 

Inflation  and  a  volatile  interest  rate 
environment  left  thrifts  with  an  asset 
base  of  primarily  long-term,  fixed  rate 
mortgages  yielding  lower  rates  of 
return  than  the  institutions  had  to 
pay  to  attract  deposits  to  support 
their  loans.  The  easy  days  of  thrift 
profits  from  fixed  rate  deposits  loaned 
out  as  home  mortgages  were  long 
gone. 

Pressure  built  for  Congress  to  ad- 
dress these  structural  problems.  In 
1980  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
phase  out  consumer  Interest  rate  ceil- 
ings by  1986.  with  the  passage  of  the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
and  Monetary  Control  Act.  Neverthe- 
less, banks  and  thrifts  remained  ham- 
pered by  interest  rate  ceilings  and 
were  losing  deposits.  Consumers  had  a 
choice  about  where  they  would  deposit 
their  money.  Money  market  mutual 
funds,  free  to  offer  market  rates,  at- 
tracted over  $200  billion  by  1982.  Con- 
sequently, the  thrift  industry  was 
thrown  into  the  throes  of  a  real  crisis 
between  1981  and  1982. 

As  interest  rates  soared  to  unprece- 
dented heights,  thrifts  failed  in  record 


numbers.    According    to    figures   com 
piled    by    Washington    Financial    Ri 
ports  a  full  20  percent  of  the  federall 
insured  savings  industry  vanished  bt 
tween   1980  and   1984.   FSLIC-insureii 
thrifts  either  failed  or  were  merged 
out  of  existence.  The  number  of  feder 
ally   insured   savings   institutions   fei 
from  4.002  in   1980  to  3.167  in   1984 
with   a   record   252   thrifts   failing    ir 
1982.  In  contrast,  only  117  savings  ii; 
stitutions  failed  between   1934.  when 
the  FSLIC  was  set  up.  and  1980.  a  fail- 
ure rate  of  2.5  institutions  per  year 
one  one-hundredth  of  last  years  rate. 

Congress  soon  realized  that  the  pro( 
ess  of  lifting  consumer  interest  rat. 
ceilings  had  to  be  accelerated.  Legisla 
tion  passed  in  1982.  the  Gam-St  Get 
main     Depository     Institutions     Act 
thrust  depository  institutions  onto  the 
same  level  playing  field  as  uninsured 
money  market  mutual  funds.  It  gave 
federally  insured  institutions  a  money 
market  deposit  account,  a  ceiling-free, 
ready-access  account  and  expanded  op- 
erations opportunities.  Once  again,  de- 
pository  Institutions  could  offer   the 
small  saver  market  rates  of  Interest  on 
savings. 

Today,  the  thrift  Industry  has  ap- 
proximately $1  trillion  In  total  assets. 
Deposits  amount  to  80  percent  of  this 
$1  trillion  figure.  Net  Income,  the 
after-tax  profits  for  the  Industry,  has 
Improved  for  many  thrifts,  especially 
the  larger,  better  managed  thrifts.  A 
great  majority  of  federally  Insured 
thrifts— 80  percent  of  all  thrifts  ac- 
cording to  the  Bank  Board  Chair- 
man—are returning  to  profitability. 
Many  analysts  project  that  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  will  earn  between  $4 
and  $5  billion  in  1985.  This  year  could 
well  bring  record  profits  for  the  Indus- 
try, but  earnings  are  still  a  modest 
return  on  assets  when  compared  with 
other  commercial  ventures.  However, 
the  thrift  Industry's  earnings  are  his- 
torically declining. 

Let  us  look  at  the  net  Income  under 
table  1.  From  1977  to  1984.  and  this  Is 
net  Income  In  billions  of  dollars,  this 
rate  of  return  on  assets.  It  starts  at 
roughly  0.8  and  comes  down  In  1984  to 
0.25.  $5  billion  on  a  $1  trillion  Invest- 
ment. 

The  1985  after  tax  earnings  should 
be  an  improvement  over  the  $2  billion 
in  profits  earned  In  1983  and  the  $1.7 
billion  the  Industry  earned  In  1984. 
But  let's  put  the  $4  to  $5  billion  pro- 
jected earnings  for  1985  in  proper  per- 
spective. They  are  a  modest  return 
when  contrasted  with  the  $1  trillion 
size  of  the  industry.  In  fact,  these 
earnings  are  probably  overstated  be- 
cause the  Bank  Board  and  Congress 
have  permitted  creative  accounting 
techniques  to  artificially  increase  net 
worth  and  earnings;  the  undeslrablllty 
of  these  accounting  methods  will 
become  clear  when   we  examine   the 


net   worth   of   FSLIC-lnsured   Institu- 
tions. 

The  rate  of  return  on  assets  in  the 
thrift  industry  has  been  steadily  dete- 
riorating—reduced from  0.80  to  0.25 
percent  return  on  assets— and  casts 
doubt  on  whether  the  thrift  industry 
can  attract  much  needed  new  capital 
for  private  mergers  of  insolvent 
thrifts,  at  a  time  when  regional  and 
national  banking  are  developing. 

Let  us  now  look  at  table  2,  net  worth 
as  a  percentage  of  total  assets. 

The  net  worth  of  federally  insured 
savings  institutions,  that  is  assets 
minus  liabllitieD,  fell  below  3  percent 
of  assets  at  the  end  of  1984  for  the 
thrift  industry  as  a  whole,  according 
to  the  GAO  study.  This  Is  measured 
according  to  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles.  Industry  analysts 
project  that  net  worth  will  improve 
marginally  In  1985,  hovering  around 
the  3  percent  mark  for  the  year;  but 
that  is  still  the  level  at  which,  under 
the  Bank  Board's  own  rules,  an  indi- 
vidual institution  should  be  closed. 

Net  worth  is  one  measure  of  how 
well  protected  against  losses  the  thrift 
industry  is.  It  presents  a  much  truer 
snapshot  of  the  industry  than  regula- 
tory net  worth,  which  was  3.8  percent 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1984.  Regula- 
tory net  worth  is  measured  according 
to  the  Bank  Board's  more  liberal  regu- 
latory accounting  principles  [RAP]. 

Let  me  give  you  a  short  lesson  on 
thrift  accounting  history. 

In  1980,  net  worth  for  all  FSLIC-in- 
sured  Institutions  was  roughly  5.5  per- 
cent, as  measured  by  the  Bank  Board's 
regulatory  accounting  standards  and 
generally  accepted  standards.  But  net 
worth  plunged  between  the  middle  of 
1980  and  the  end  of  1984.  Remember, 
the  Industry  was  caught  between  the 
one-two  punch  of  long-term,  fixed  rate 
mortgages  yielding  lower  rates  of 
return  than  the  thrifts  had  to  pay  to 
attract  deposits  to  support  their  loans. 

Confronted  with  a  collapsing  thrift 
industry,  the  Bank  Board,  with  Con- 
gress' blessing,  devised  new  definitions 
of  net  worth  for  regulatory  purposes. 
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Prior  to  the  adoption  of  these  cre- 
ative accounting  reforms,  FSLIC  could 
close  or  bail  out  a  savings  Institution 
when  its  net  worth  fell  below  5  per- 
cent. This  was  eased  to  4  percent  In 
1980  and  dropped  to  3  percent  in  1982. 

Regulatory  net  worth  is  calculated 
according  to  regulatory  approved  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  Washington  devise  that 
many  disdainfully  call  creative  ac- 
counting. RAP  amounts  to  a  two-front 
assault  on  a  sinking  balance  sheet. 

Let  me  define  RAP  for  you  very 
quickly.  RAP  is  regulatory  net  worth, 
which  is  the  sum  of  preferred  stock, 
the  permanent  reserve  or  guaranty 
stock,  paid-in  surplus,  qualifying 
mutual  capital  certificates,  qualifying 
subordinated     debentures,     appraised 


equity  capital,  net  worth  certificates, 
accrued  net  worth  certificates,  income 
capital  certificates,  reserve,  undivided 
profits,  retained  earnings  and  net  un- 
distributed Income. 

GAAP  Is  net  worth,  as  defined  under 
generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples. It  excludes  the  components  of 
regulatory  net  worth.  Deferred  net 
losses  on  loans  and  other  assets  sold 
are  also  excluded  from  the  assets.  TAP 
Is  tangible  net  worth,  which  is  GAAP 
net  worth,  less  good  will  and  other  In- 
tangible assets. 

Now,  on  table  5,  net  worth  certifi- 
cates, the  capital,  as  shown  on  the  net 
worth  certificates  figure  here,  capital 
Is  bolstered  through  the  use  of  a 
device  called  net  worth  certificates,  a 
paper  for  paper  exchange  between  the 
insurance  fund  and  an  ailing  thrift, 
which  can  list  them  as  assets.  It  is 
kind  of  a  fancy  lOU.  If  net  worth  cer- 
tificates are  not  enough  to  prop  up  a 
savings  and  loan,  then  when  FSLIC 
takes  over  an  Insolvent  thrift,  it  can 
make  another  capital  infusion  called 
Income  capital  certificates. 

These  are  the  figures  again  from 
1977  through  1984  in  those  categories. 

According  to  the  Bank  Board  Chair- 
man. FSLIC  h£is  had  to  reduce  Its  In- 
obllgated  Insurance  balance  by  $580 
million  In  1985,  this  year  alone,  in 
order  to  bail  out  just  17  thrifts  with 
these  capital  infusions,  and  the  meter 
is  still  running.  The  Chairman  has 
said  that  more  than  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  may  be  needed  to  sustain 
these  and  other  thrifts  before  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  deferred  losses  in 
this  chart,  right  here. 

At  the  end  of  1984,  regulatory  net 
worth  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
stronger  percentage  of  assets,  right 
here.  The  thrift  industry  does  not 
ecrn  profits  on  these  assets,  and  good 
will,  which  is  the  next  column,  is  63 
percent  of  the  total  net  worth.  It  is 
pumped  Into  net  worth,  but  you  must 
remember  that  all  of  these  are  nonper- 
forming  assets  and  do  not  generate 
profits.  Deferred  losses  work  this  way: 
You  sell  your  bad  assets,  but  you  only 
acknowledge  10  percent  of  the  loss. 
Over  the  next  10  years,  you  carry  the 
balance  as  a  remaining  asset,  which  it 
clearly  is  not.  Deferred  losses  equal 
full  17  percent  of  the  RAP  net  worth 
of  insured  institutions  In  this  Nation. 

Let  us  go  to  table  3,  GAAP  insolvent 
thrifts. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ports that  at  the  end  of  1984,  a  total  of 
434  savings  and  loans  and  mutual  sav- 
ings institutions  Insured  by  the 
FSLIC,  with  total  assets  of  $101.6  bil- 
lion, are  insolvent  under  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles.  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  total  assets  are 
held  in  insolvent  Institutions.  I  am 
told  by  generally  reliable  sources  close 
to  the  crisis  that  this  number  has  re- 
cently increased  by  an  additional  25, 


bringing  the  total  to  roughly  460  insol- 
vent institutions. 

Table  4,  low  net  worth  thrifts,  is  the 
next  chart. 

Unfortunately,  more  troubles  loom 
on  the  horizon— 909  Depository  insti- 
tutions Insured  by  FSLIC,  with  total 
assets  of  $382.1  billion,  have  a  low  net 
worth  of  between  0  and  3  percent  of 
assets.  Again,  the  source  of  this  infor- 
mation is  the  Independent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  relying  on  FSLIC's 
own  numbers  and  reports.  Keep  in 
mind  that  savings  and  loans  with  a  net 
worth  below  3  percent  were  often 
closed  by  FSLIC  before  1982. 

If  you  combine  the  909  thrifts  with 
low  net  worth  with  the  434  insolvent 
thrifts  being  kept  In  business  because 
FSLIC  lacks  the  resources  to  reorga- 
nize them,  you  find  a  staggering  1,343 
problem  institutions.  Viewed  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  almost  one-half  of  all 
thrifts  still  in  business  today.  42  per- 
cent, to  be  exact,  should  be  technically 
closed  if  the  regulatory  standards  were 
impartially  applied. 

On  table  6  we  have  the  estimates  of 
FSLIC  losses. 

The  cost  to  close  just  the  434  insol- 
vent thrifts  with  negative  net  worth  at 
the  end  of  1984  may  have  exceeded 
$15  billion.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  potential  cost  of  having  to 
liquidate  or  assist  the  909  thrifts  with 
net  worth  between  0  and  3  percent  at 
the  end  of  1984. 

The  $15-billion  price  tag  is  based  on 
a  15-percent  average  cost  to  the  insur- 
ance fund  of  dealing  with  failed  insti- 
tutions in  1984.  Obviously,  this  poten- 
tial cost  Is  far  In  excess  of  the  often- 
cited  $3.2  billion  FSLIC  balance  which 
FSLIC  currently  has  on  hand  to 
Insure  over  $800  billion  of  deposits. 

The  GAO  cost  is,  again,  probably 
conservative.  The  Bank  Board  Chair- 
man recently  told  our  committee  that 
the  loss  ratio  FSLIC  Is  experiencing 
on  bailout  this  year  is  between  15  and 
20  percent.  In  Texas,  the  FSLIC  esti- 
mates losses  at  some  thrifts  could  go 
as  high  as  70  percent  of  their  assets. 

A  high-ranking  Bank  Board  official 
has  told  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  cost  of  ridding  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  of  all  the  threatened 
thrifts  could  cost  between  $30  billion 
and  $50  billion  over  the  next  several 
years. 

Early  this  fall,  the  head  of  the 
FSLIC  told  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  the  reserves  of  the  insur- 
ance fund  were  $6.6  billion.  On  Octo- 
ber 17.  just  several  weeks  ago,  the 
Bank  Board  Chairman  told  the  same 
panel  that  the  unobligated  reserves 
are  currently  $3.2  billion. 

But  he  also  conceded  that  $2.6  bil- 
lion "represents  the  effective  usable 
reserves  of  the  fund  available  at  this 
time  to  deal  with  the  problem  cases." 
And  there  Is  some  confusion  about 
whether  that  figure  includes  all  of  the 
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banks'  obligations  for  income  certifi- 
cates and  net  worth  certificates  or  not. 
We  know  all  too  well  that  there  is  no 
shortage  of  problem  thrifts.  Right 
now,  FSLIC  is  operating  a  holding  op- 
eration for  18  insolvent  thrifts  it  was 
forced  to  liquidate  but  for  which  it 
lacks  a  buyer.  A  team  of  recognized  ex- 
perts from  solvent  institutions,  who 
are  on  loan  to  PSLIC  under  short-term 
management  consignment  contracts, 
operate  these  federally  chartered  in- 
stitutions. PSLIC  injects  capital 
through  income  capital  certificates. 

When  FSLIC  reopens  these  man- 
aged thrifts,  they  begin  with  a  nega- 
tive net  worth.  FSLIC  has  put  togeth- 
er a  fine  group  of  thrifts  executives 
who  are  laboring  mightily  to  straight- 
en out  these  troubled  institutions. 

However,  these  18  thrifts  have  cost 
the  insurance  fund  $580  million  in  this 
year  alone,  over  $32  million  apiece  per 
institution.  Liquidity  is  provided 
through  the  reserve  window  at  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  district  banks.  To 
date,  just  these  17  thrifts  received  $1.2 
billion  in  cash  advances  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

The  Cha'rman  has  admitted  at  the 
October  17  hearing  that  within  the 
next  6  or  7  months  the  fund  would  be 
depleted  by  another  $1  billion  to  $1.5 
billion,  just  to  keep  alive  the  17  thrifts 
it  is  operating  under  management  con- 
tact, plus  prop  up  another  30  to  70 
thrifts  located  mainly  in  California 
and  Texas. 

PSLIC  will  receive  up  to  $1  billion 
over  the  next  year  from  a  special  pre- 
mium assessed  against  the  industry. 
Also,  the  fund  will  receive  another  bil- 
lion dollars  from  investment  revenue 
and  from  the  regular  industry  premi- 
um, which  is  one-twelfth  of  the  depos- 
its of  insured  institutions. 

But  the  Chairman  has  publicly 
stated  that  PSLIC  "could  run  out  of 
money  much  sooner  than  (a  year)  if 
we  chose  to  resolve  all  these  cases  and 
not  just  keep  them." 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
therefore,  far  outstrips  PSiJC's  cur- 
rent and  future  resources  unless  other 
funds  are  provided. 

There  are  those  in  the  thrift  indus- 
try who  indicate  that  the  mounting 
problems  among  the  20  percent  or  so 
of  the  industry  that  are  the  most  seri- 
ous are  not  really  significant  because, 
with  time,  many  of  these  institutions 
will  recover.  Meanwhile,  FSLIC  can 
quietly  close  the  thrifts  that  are 
unable  to  make  it. 

Let  us  look  now,  briefly,  at  table  7, 
profit  experience. 

The  GAO  analysis  contradicts  this 
hope.  The  vast  majority  of  insolvent 
thrifts  for  1984  did  not  earn  a  profit 
for  the  year,  when  thrift  performance 
is  measured  on  an  average  annualized 
basis. 

The  economists  at  GAO  found  that 
of  the  19  thrifts  whose  liabilities  ex- 


ceeded assets  by  9  to  12  percent,  only  1 
turned  a  profit  for  the  year.  What  is 
more,  this  groups  rate  of  return  on 
assets  can  only  be  considered  a  disas- 
ter, ranging  from  negative  3.2  percent 
to  negative  8.12  percent.  That  means 
their  net  worth  is  falling  every  day 
and  their  problems  are  worsening,  not 
improving. 

The  table  shows  that  of  the  334 
thrifts  whose  liabilities  exceeded 
assets  by  0  to  6  percent,  only  138 
earned  a  profit  for  the  year. 

Of  the  179  thrifts  with  a  positive  net 
worth,  whose  assets  exceeded  liabil- 
ities by  1  percent,  only  half.  89.  man- 
aged to  generate  a  profit.  The  average 
rate  of  return  for  this  group  was  a 
negative  0.16  percent.  The  picture  is 
not  much  better  for  many  of  the  302 
thrifts  with  a  net  worth  as  a  percent- 
age of  assets  between  1  and  2  percent. 
Therefore,  the  profit  experience  for 
these  institutions  with  a  negative  net 
worth  is  generally  one  of  declining  net 
worth  for  every  day  they  remained  in 
business  in  1984.  These  institutions 
are  piling  up  losses,  which  clearly  indi- 
cates we  cannot  reasonably  expect 
that  they  could  work  themselves  out 
of  their  unprofitable  condition. 
Figure  1  shows  why. 
This  chart  shows  that  the  institu- 
tions with  the  greatest  negative  net 
worth  are  losing  money  at  the  fastest 
r&te.  That  does  not  give  you  cause  for 
great  optimism  that  they  can  work 
themselves  out  of  their  own  problems. 
By  comparison,  there  were  455 
thrifts  with  a  positive  net  worth, 
whose  assets  exceeded  liabilities  by  3 
to  4  percent.  This  group's  rate  of 
return  on  assets  is  a  positive  0.39  per- 
cent. Only  21  percent  of  this  group 
failed  to  earn  a  profit  in  1984.  This  is  a 
positive  sign  and  Is  cause  for  optimism 
in  the  future.  But  as  shown  in  figure  1, 
the  poor  thrifts  are  getting  poorer, 
and  they  are  deteriorating  rapidly. 
The  ones  whose  net  worth  are  the 
lowest  are  generally  performing  the 
worst.  Congress,  the  regulators,  and 
the  healthy  thrifts  must  act  quickly  to 
correct  this  imbalance. 

Presently  the  guardians  of  our  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Fund  are  powerless  to 
act.  except  to  move  against  the  thrifts 
in  the  most  dire  straits.  Unfortunate, 
yes.  but  reality.  FSLIC  officials  are 
understandably  apprehensive  that  if 
they  enforce  the  law  and  close  insol- 
vent thrifts,  the  fund  will  be  exhaust- 
ed soon  after  they  begin  the  job  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  threatened 
thrifts.  Depositor  confidence  could  be 
shaken,  even  though  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  stands 
behind  insured  thrift  deposits.  As  you 
can  see,  there  are  so  many  problems 
and  so  little  money. 

This  study  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  longer  FSLIC  is  Immobilized,  the 
higher  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  will  be 
and  the  greater  the  damage  to  the  ma- 


jority of  all  thrifts  whose  fortunes  are 
in  fact,  improving. 

The  complexion  of  thrifts'  problem 
has  changed  from  the  earnings  spreai; 
problems  encountered  we  referred  t( 
in  1981  and  1982.  The  cost  of  correct 
ing  that  situation  is  proving  to  be  ver.\ 
minor,  in  comparison  to  the  asset  qual 
ity  problems  with  which  FSLIC  is  now. 
confronted. 

We  were  told  on  October  17  of  thi.^ 
year  that  the  cost  of  solving  today  > 
asset  deterioration  crisis  is  between  H 
and  5  times  as  great  as  the  earnings 
spread  costs  experienced  in  1981  an(! 
1982.  At  that  time  PSLIC  spent  4  to  .^ 
percent  on  bailouts.  Today  the  cost  i 
running  between  15  and  20  percent  ol 
insolvent  thrifts'  assets. 

Most  of  the  thrift  failures  this  year 
were  largely  due  to  bad  judgment  or 
real  estate  and  credit  extensions. 
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Recall  that  Congress  passed  legisla 
tion  in  1980  and  1982  to  assist  thrift.- 
to  meet  the  changing  competition 
The  1980  law  also  granted  federallx 
chartered  thrifts  new  authority  t( 
make  commercial  real  estate  and  con 
sumer  loans  and  to  invest  in  commer 
cial  paper  and  corporate  securities. 

The  Gam-St  Germain  Depositors 
Institutions  Act,  passed  in  1982,  great 
ly  expanded  savings  institutions 
power  to  make  commercial  real  estati 
and  consumer  loans.  The  1982  law  alsi 
gave  thrifts  the  power  to  make  com 
mercial  loans.  Many  States  also  ex 
panded  the  loans  and  investment 
powers  of  their  State  chartered,  feder 
ally  insured  thrifts. 

But  clearly,  real  estate  activities  art 
the  leading  cause  of  today's  thrift 
problems.  Under  current  Federal  regu 
lation,  federally  chartered  thrifts  can 
invest,  in  effect,  no  more  than  3  per 
cent  of  their  assets  in  direct  real  estatt 
Investments.  These  activities  includt 
the  ownership  of  land  held  for  devel 
opment,  commercial  projects,  and 
equity  and  service  corporations. 

But  State  chartered  thrifts  have 
been  able  to  utilize  a  greater  share  of 
their  assets  In  direct  investments.  In 
California,  for  example.  State-char- 
tered thrifts  can  Invest  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  their  assets  in  real-estate  de- 
velopment and  other  Investment  held 
on  the  thrift's  behalf. 

If  the  risky  ventures  pay  off,  then 
owners  and  lenders  benefit.  If  they  do 
not,  then  losses  due  to  excessive  risk 
taking  by  some  thrifts  may  be  borne 
by  other,  more  conservatively  man- 
aged Instutitions,  or  ultimately,  if  the 
insurance  funds  were  depleted,  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  California, 
Texas,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  have 
lead  the  way  in  liberalizing  direct  in- 
vestment and  loan  powers  for  their 
State-chartered  thrifts.  They  are  also 


the  States  where  the  FSLIC  is  uncov- 
ering the  most  troubled  institutions. 

The  worst  failures  have  occurred  in 
these  four  States,  where  the  legisla- 
tures freely  grant  lending  and  invest- 
ment powers  in  excess  of  Federal  au- 
thority, but  have  no  obligation  to  pay 
the  cost  when  failures  occur. 

To  his  credit,  the  Bank  Board  Chair- 
man recognized  the  risk  to  the  fund 
taken  by  these  State  chartered  thrifts 
and  rushed  through  regulations  that 
now  require  State-chartered  thrifts  to 
obtain  Bank  Board  permission  for 
direct  investments  greater  than  10  per- 
cent of  their  assets. 

It  would  be  simplistic  to  say  a  prob- 
lem of  this  magnitude  has  been  caused 
by  real  estate  activities  alone.  The 
problem  is  more  widespread,  and  in- 
cludes federally  chartered  institutions. 
While  FSLIC  stands  by,  unable  to  de- 
liver the  treatment  of  liquidation  or 
assisted  merger,  desparate  thrift  ex- 
ecutives who  find  themselves  trapped 
in  an  unprofitable  position  are  taking 
other  types  of  big  risks  in  a  last  ditch 
effort  to  grow  out  of  their  problems. 
Failures  are  Inevitable. 

"Common  threads  are  woven 
through  the  fabric  of  such  failure, " 
the  Chairman  told  us,  "Exceedingly 
fast  growth,  very  high  levels  of  bro- 
kered funds,  very  p>oor  underwriting  of 
loans  and  investments,  shoddy  man- 
agement systems  and  practices,  atro- 
cious recordkeeping,  and  questionable 
documentation,  misleading  and  some- 
times fraudulent  behavior  by  those 
vested  with  a  public  trust  as  insured 
depository  Institution  executives. " 

The  Chairman  lays  much  of  the 
blame  on  "high  flyers  and  dare- 
devils,"  who  have  tried  to  grow  out  of 
their  problems.  For  the  last  2  years 
the  industry  has  enjoyed  an  aiinual 
growth  rate  in  deposits  of  20  percent. 
Bank  Board  officials  have  told  me 
they  have  found  25  thrifts  In  Texas 
that  have  been  growing  at  a  rate  70  to 
90  percent  above  what  the  Board 
thinks  is  prudent. 

The  Bank  Board  recently  provided 
congressional  investigators  a  glimpse 
of  the  problems  FSLIC  has  uncovered 
at  a  number  of  California  thrifts  now 
operated  by  the  fund.  The  deposed  ex- 
ecutives of  one  large  thrift  invested  in 
a  mushroom  farm  and  a  tire  retread- 
ing company,  which  FSLIC  must  now 
dispose  of. 

PSLIC  Is  also  trying  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  with  Olympic  Village,  a 
Squaw  Valley  time-share  resort,  in 
which  one  federally  chartered  thrift 
invested.  This  investment,  made  with- 
out a  feasibility  study  is  a  $750,000  a 
month  drain  on  this  PSLIC  operated 
thrift.  This  thrift's  problems  are  com- 
pounded by  the  drain  created  in  its 
being  the  sole  lender  for  another  time- 
share  developer  with  poorly  planned 
locations  throughout  the  country.  All 
told,  the  thrift  is  losing  $2  million  a 
month  on  its  holdings. 


This  same  thrift's  Interest  in  vaca- 
tion projects  extended  to  its  own  fa- 
cilities. It  built  a  $25  million  headquar- 
ters complete  with  executive  bed- 
rooms, wine  cellar,  racquetball  courts, 
a  two-story  theater  and  a  30-foot  wa- 
terfall. Shortly  after  this  palatial 
headquarters  was  completed,  the 
thrift  collapsed.  By  now  the  excesses 
In  some  of  the  thrift  Industry  are 
legend. 

But  even  lending  to  those  in  the 
housing  business  has  brought  on  prob- 
lems for  some  savings  institutions.  In 
Texas,  where  PSLIC  is  bracing  for 
more  asset  problems,  a  glut  in  apart- 
ment construction  Is  forcing  some 
thrifts  that  loaned  money  for  con- 
struction projects  to  foreclose  and  sell 
the  properties  at  a  loss. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on 
October  16  that  Texas  has  accounted 
for  fully  half  the  Nation's  apartments 
constructed  since  1983.  The  article 
cited  the  problem  landlords  face  in 
Port  Worth.  In  that  city  alone,  experts 
predict  that  it  would  take  an  estimat- 
ed 6  years  to  rent  all  the  apartments 
now  available  and  more  are  being 
built.  The  city's  vacancy  rate  has  hit 
16  percent,  up  from  12  percent  in  1984. 
Meanwhile,  rents  have  remained  stag- 
nant. 

Well-managed  thrifts  are  being  hurt 
by  those  with  extended  positions.  A 
number  of  the  FSLIC  operated  thrifts 
In  California  are  unable  to  attract  de- 
posits without  paying  interest  rates  up 
to  IV2  percentage  points  above  the 
market  rate.  This  is  pushing  up  the 
cost  of  funds  for  the  most  healthy 
thrifts,  and  forcing  them  to  redouble 
their  loan  and  Investment  returns  to 
cover  the  high  rates  of  return  they 
must  meet  to  hold  their  position  in 
the  market. 

Let  us  look  at  figure  2.  consolidated 
bond  financings. 

Of  even  greater  concern.  Home  Loan 
bank  note  rates  are  up  since  July  of 
this  year,  possibly  caused  by  a  propos- 
al to  buttress  FSLIC  with  an  asset 
management  division  financed  by  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  bond  Issues,  a 
so-called  section  406  bank. 

Clearly,  sophisticated  investors  are 
beginning  to  attach  risk  to  the  bank's 
ofrerings,  and  Investors  are  demanding 
higher  rates  of  Interest  for  these  secu- 
rities. This  is  January  1984.  and  this  is 
October  of  1985.  You  can  see  a  general 
trend  here  until  Just  about  the  middle 
of  this  summer,  when  in  fact  the  con- 
solidated bond  financing  rates  for  re- 
gional Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Boards  jumped  about  15  basis  points. 

The  Maryland  and  Ohio  thrift  crises 
precipitated  by  State  insurance  fail- 
ures reveals  how  precious  depositor 
confidence  is  to  the  stability  of  a 
thrift  system,  while  at  the  same  time 
demonstrating  how  fragile  this  impor- 
tant resource  is. 

If  the  danger  of  unacceptable  low 
net   worth   ratios   are   not   soon   ad- 


dressed, it  could  quickly  spread  and 
unfairly  threaten  some  of  our  Nation's 
large  number  of  stable,  profitably 
managed,  secure  savings  and  loans 
which  are  the  institutions  that  are 
taking  prudent  steps  to  build  on  in- 
creased earnings. 

If  depositors  are  not  comfortable 
with  and  do  not  have  confidence  In 
their  thrifts,  what  Is  there  to  prevent 
a  huge  drain  of  thrift  deposits  into 
commercial  banks,  which  are  protect- 
ed by  a  much  stronger  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation— FDIC? 

Healthy  thrifts,  therefore,  have 
much  to  gain  in  the  long  run  from  the 
correction  of  the  problems  of  the  im- 
portant portion  of  their  industry  that 
is  troubled. 

Let  us  now  go  to  table  8.  the  market 
value  of  assets. 

This  table  clearly  indicates  that  the 
losses  have  been  reduced  by  adoption 
of  the  banking  legislation  of  1982. 
Table  8  also  shows  that  even  the  trou- 
bled thrifts,  with  low-yielding  loans  in 
the  early  1980's,  have  gained  from  ad- 
justable rate  mortgages  and  lower  In- 
terest rates.  The  market  value  of  the 
loan  portfolio  of  these  66  thrifts  who 
received  net  worth  certificates  and 
that  was  their  definition,  those  66,  has 
gained  by  about  one-third  between  the 
end  of  1982  and  1984.  Thus,  the 
market  value  of  the  entire  industry  Is 
dramatically  higher  today  than  It  was 
2  years  ago. 
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Should  we  wait  much  longer?  No,  in- 
terest rates  will  probably  not  trend 
much  lower,  if  at  all.  Can  we  afford  to 
rely  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  continu- 
ation of  relatively  low  interest  rates 
into  1986,  which  would  permit  healthy 
thrifts  to  maintain  favorable  earnings 
spreads  and  profits? 

Even  if  rates  did  continue  to  decline, 
it  is  not  clear  that  additional  delay 
would  prove  beneficial  to  the  thrift  in- 
dustry. Consumers  will  begin  to  refi- 
nance their  mortgages  in  greater  num- 
bers if  rates  continue  to  drop  and  this 
could  erode  the  market  value  of  many 
thrifts'  assets  even  further. 

What's  more,  with  regional  banking 
a  reality  and  nationwide  banking  l)eing 
advocated  by  many,  the  value  of  a 
thrift  charter  to  those  interested  in  its 
advantages  will  not  last  for  long  and 
voluntary  mergers  with  profitable  in- 
stitutions In  the  future  will  become 
more  difficult  to  arrange. 

We  now,  therefore,  have  a  window  of 
opportunity  in  which  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  liquidating  or  merging 
thrifts  can  be  minimized.  The  benefits 
of  waiting  have  already  been  maxi- 
mized. 

So,  what  do  we  do  about  the  situa- 
tion? 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
severe  problems  facing  the  thrift  In- 
dustry  and   its   insurance   fund.   We 
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have  only  painful,  costly  options. 
Frankly,  there  is  no  ready  cure.  I  can 
only  begin  to  identify  for  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  a  menu  of  possible 
alternatives  available.  Many  of  these 
entrees  are  so  costly  that  perhaps 
none  of  us  could  support  any  or  all  of 
them. 

The  alternatives  available  must  also 
be  considered  against  our  current 
backdrop  of  money  problems: 

We  have  a  $180  billion  national  defi- 
cit; Congress  is  being  asked  to  consider 
a  multibillion-doUar  bailout  of  the 
farm  credit  system;  we  may  have  to 
provide  billions  of  dollars  of  funds  to 
our  neighbors  in  the  less  developed 
countries  who  are  running  out  of  cash 
ana  cannot  obtain  loans  from  the 
International  banking  system  because 
these  countries  are  no  longer  good 
credit  risks. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  address  the 
immediate  and  long-term  funding 
problems  that  face  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  F\ind. 
Through  a  combination  of  some  of  the 
following  alternatives,  and  those  that 
are  developed  through  the  ingenuity 
of  the  many  responsible  parties  at 
work  to  save  the  thrift  industry.  I 
hope  that  we  can  reduce  the  number 
of  troubled  institutions  and  renew  con- 
fidence in  the  majority  of  thrift  insti- 
tutions returning  to  a  profitable  posi- 
tion. 

The  first  alternative  is.  obviously,  to 
do  absolutely  nothing.  We  could  turn 
our  backs  on  depositors  and  the  indus- 
try, allowing  them  to  bear  the  cost. 
This  is  indefensible.  Depositors  must 
be  fully  protected.  We  cannot  return 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  1920"s.  when 
depositors  had  to  sort  out  the  good  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  the  bad  with- 
out any  guidance  or  backing  if  their 
guesses  proved  wrong.  Besides,  this 
option  is  morally  and  politically  un- 
justifiable. 

The  second  alternative,  is  equally  as 
undesirable.  Congress  could  write  a 
blank  U.S.  Treasurer's  check  for 
FSLIC  to  draw  upon  whenever  the 
need  would  arise.  This  option  is  equal- 
ly unacceptable.  At  a  time  of  record 
deficits  and  other  pressing  problems, 
the  taxpayers  would  not  support  an 
increase  in  the  deficit  or  individual 
and  corporate  taxes  to  bailout  the 
thrift  industry. 

Let  us  look  at  table  9.  1  percent  re- 
capitalization costs. 

A  third  option  involves  collecting 
more  money  from  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  itself.  The  thrift  industry 
itself  has  always  provided  the  capital 
necessary  to  enable  FSLIC  to  meet  its 
obligations  to  insured  depositors.  This 
would  take  several  forms. 

We  could  recapitalize  the  insurance 
fund  with  industry  profits.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  industry  pay  1  per- 
cent of  its  deposits  into  the  FSLIC 
fund,  to  be  held  as  an  asset  on  the 
thrifts'  balance  sheet  until  they  are 


used  by  FSLIC  and  then  they  would 
be  expended.  The  credit  union  indus- 
try recently  completed  a  similar  pro- 
posal, but  credit  union  problems  are 
simply  not  comparable  to  those  facing 
FSLIC.  This  option  would  provide  the 
fund  with  an  additional  $8.5  billion.  In 
effect,  the  total  tangible  net  worth  of 
the  industry  at  the  end  of  1984  would 
be  transferred  to  FSLIC. 

The  main  problem  is  that  GAO  fig- 
ures show  that  if  this  set-aside  plan 
had  been  adopted  at  the  end  of  1984. 
an  additional  159  institutions  would 
have  plunged  from  low  net  worth  to 
insolvency.  An  additional  247  thrifts 
would  have  tumbled  from  a  position  of 
adequate  net  worth  to  low  net  worth 
below  3  percent.  While  this  $8.5  billion 
infusion  appears  to  help  the  industry 
bridge  the  funding  crisis  at  FSLIC,  the 
industry  is  opposed.  Many  healthy 
thrifts  would  simply  convert  to  a  bank 
charter,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
stockholders'  profits  and  escape  the 
levy  of  this  set-aside  proposal.  It  is  not 
an  attractive  prospect  and  appears  to 
provide  no  benefit  either  long  or  short 
term. 

Another  potential  solution  to  the 
problem  of  FSLIC  would  be  for  it  to 
turn  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  for  funding.  Currently,  the  12 
district  banks  have  approximately  $9 
billion  in  capital,  some  portion  of 
which  could  be  used  to  bailout  FSLIC. 
How  much  of  this  money  would  be  ac- 
tually available  is  in  question  because 
much  of  the  total  capital,  which  is 
held  by  the  member  thrifts,  is  tied  up 
in  capital  stock.  But  invading  the  dis- 
trict bank's  capital  could  send  tremors 
through  the  money  markets,  were  the 
bank's  must  borrow  money  on  a  con- 
stant basis. 

The  district  banks  are  also  author- 
ized to  raise  money  in  the  financial 
markets  and  lend  what  they  borrow  to 
FSLIC.  The  district  bank's  could  issue 
bonds  in  the  financial  markets  as  a 
possible  option  to  bailing  out  FSLIC. 
Rather  than  having  the  district  banks 
go  to  the  credit  market.  Congress 
could  increase  the  FSLIC  credit  line  at 
the  Treasury  from  the  current  line  of 
$750  million  to  somewhere  approach- 
ing the  $3  billion  line  of  credit  the 
FDIC  enjoys. 

Another  industry  solution  to 
FSLIC's  problems  would  be  to  set  up  a 
federally  chartered  S&L  to  help  the 
insurance  fund  to  dispose  of  problem 
assests.  the  so-called  section  406  bank. 
This  institution  would  acquire  and  liq- 
uidate assets  now  held  by  FSLIC.  The 
corporation  would  be  funded  initially 
through  the  purchase  of  stock  by 
FSLIC  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks.  The  immediate  goal  of  the  cor- 
poration would  be  to  inject  capital 
back  into  the  Insurance  fund  through 
the  purchase  of  low-quality  assets. 

This  semiprivate  company,  operating 
free  of  budget  and  personnel  con- 
straints that  pertain  to  the  fund,  could 


perhaps  manage  and  dispose  of  tht 
more  than  $2.3  billion  in  assets  thai 
the  insurance  fund  has  aquired  from 
failed  thrifts.  Advocates  of  this  pro 
posal  say  it  would  be  a  vehicle  for 
FSLIC's  liquidators  to  operate  mon 
efficiently  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  insur 
ance  fund.  But  unless  carefully  struc 
tured,  this  company  could  simply  b< 
another  level  of  regulatory  manage 
ment  under  the  Government.  In  addi 
tion,  there  is  some  question  whether 
the  12  district  banks,  who  would  pro 
vide  some  of  the  startup  capital,  cai. 
legally  take  an  equity  position  in  this 
section  406  proposed  semiprivate  bank 
ing  corporation.  So.  many  difficult 
questions  remain. 

Another  potential  solution  to  tht 
problem  of  FSLIC  undercapitalization 
is  to  merge  the  FSLIC  and  the  FDIC 
the  commercial  banks'  insurance  fund 
According  to  the  former  FDIC  Chair 
man,  the  FDIC  is  so  strong  financiall\ 
it  may  be  able  to  handle  thrift  institu 
tions  solely  from  the  earnings  of  tht 
combined  fund.  However,  a  merger 
would  force  the  banking  industry  to 
pay  for  the  excesses  of  its  competitor.^ 
and  could  possibly  require  a  supple 
mental  tariff  on  member  banks.  Ii 
would  most  certainly  take  sometime  to 
phase  in  and  would  surely  bring  an 
end  to  the  thrift  industry  as  we  know 
it.  In  fairness,  substantial  changes  in 
the  Federal  laws  and  regulation.^ 
would  be  required  to  bring  about 
greater  parity  in  capital  requiremenUs 
the  ability  to  offer  various  financial 
products  and  services,  and  many  other 
areas.  Both  bankers  and  thrift  execu 
tives  oppose  this  option.  Merger  would 
still  leave  the  taxpayers  with  a  hug* 
number  of  ailing  thrifts. 

Another  option  would  be  to  attract 
additional  capital  to  the  thrift  Indus 
try     from     whatever     source:     thest 
nonthrift  firms  could  be  enticed  to  ac 
quire  weak  but  still  salvageabU  thrifts 
Financial  service  firms  engaged  in  se 
curities  activities,   such   as   insuranct 
firms   and    bank    holding   companies 
could    serve    as    potential    acquirers 
These  entities  may  be  willing  to  Inject 
capital    into    the    thrift    industry    in 
order   to   gain   access  to   the   Federal 
payments  window.  But  how  realistic  is 
it  to  think  that  nonfinancial  institu 
tions   would    be    willing    to    invest    in 
thrift  charters  when  nationwide  bank- 
ing may  be  just  around  the  comer  and 
FSLIC   is   having  to  provide  cash   to 
induce  healthy  thrifts  to  take  over  its 
backlog  of  ailing  thrifts? 

There  are  still  other,  long-term  rem- 
edies that  Congress  may  choose  to 
consider.  These  options  include: 

Risk-related  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums or  risk-related  capital  require- 
ments. >vhich  would  allow  FSLIC  to 
charge  a  higher  premium  or  increased 
capital  based  on  the  risk  an  institution 
poses  to  the  insurance  fund.  But  this 


would  require  some  subjective  rating 
process  by  the  regulators. 
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Thrifts  could  also  be  required  to  sell 
short-term  subordinated  debt  to  the 
market.  This  would  subject  thrifts  to 
market  discipline,  since  a  thrift  engag- 
ing in  risky  activities  would  either 
have  to  offer  a  much  higher  interest 
rate  to  sell  its  subordinated  debt,  or 
would  not  be  able  to  market  its  debt 
instruments  at  all.  Of  course,  this 
option  would  have  to  be  coupled  with 
increased  disclosure  to  the  public  of 
problems  thrift  examiners  have  uncov- 
ered and  dramatically  intensified  su- 
pervision would  be  called  for.  Examin- 
ers would  also  have  to  be  better  com- 
pensated for  the  insurance  fund  to  at- 
tract and  retain  high-quality  people 
who  can  analyze  sophisticated  loans 
and  investments. 

A  change  to  market  value  account- 
ing may  also  be  beneficial.  At  present, 
institutions  value  both  their  assets 
and  liabilities  for  regulatory  purposes 
at  the  initial  cost  or  value  of  the  asset 
or  liability. 

Since  the  initial  value  of  an  asset  or 
liability  does  not  represent  its  current 
value,  this  method  does  not  give  the 
regulators  a  true  picture  of  the  institu- 
tion. One  proposal  to  correct  this 
problem  is  to  switch  to  market  value 
accounting,  under  which  the  asset  is 
valued  at  its  value  in  the  market  at 
the  time  of  the  report. 

And  there  are  other  possible  alterna- 
tives, all  of  which  must  be  considered, 
and  in  my  view,  at  an  early  timeframe. 

After  listening  to  this  description  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing 
our  thrift  industry  and  its  insurance 
fund,  you  may  join  me  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  no  easy  answers  exist.  I  have 
been  studying  the  problenas  for  weeks; 
I  have  discovered  no  ready  cure.  Per- 
haps my  colleagues  will  sununarily  dis- 
miss of  all  the  options  I  have  set  forth 
today  for  dealing  with  this  situ.ition. 
but  I  do  hope  I  have  begun  to  identify 
the  problem  and  alternatives.  Con- 
gress cannot  begin  to  act  alone.  We 
need  the  assistance  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  all  responsible  parties  associ- 
ated with  the  ihrift  industry,  includ- 
ing, obviously,  the  industry  itself. 

In  closing.  I  hope  I  have  begun  to  in- 
crease the  public's  understanding  of 
the  problems  facing  the  important 
thrift  industry.  The  public  is  after  all 
the  final  arbiter  of  what  actions  we 
here  in  this  body  take. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  act 
calmly  and  decisively.  Depositors 
should  remain  assured  that  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
stands  behind  their  money.  In  1982, 
when  similar  problems  confronted  the 
thrift  industry.  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly moved  to  restore  confidence  to 
our  historic  system  of  Federal  deposit 
insurance.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
Congress   will    renew   this   important 


pledge  so  that  we  can  act  decisively  to 
revitalize  the  thrift  industry,  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  financial  plan- 
ning of  many  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  his  very  significant  contribution  to 
some  most  important  deliberations 
which  are  going  on  in  the  Banking 
Committee  at  the  present  time.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  is  a  good  and 
valuable  member  of  our  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

May  I  say  that  the  gentleman's  talk 
here  this  evening  demonstrates  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  thorough  and  ex- 
cellent work  and  indicates  to  this 
Member  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia certainly  has  put  a  lot  of  time 
into  what  is  a  very  important  problem 
for  us. 

As  I  mentioned,  hearings  have  been 
held  and  many  of  the  problems  which 
the  gentleman  has  identified  in  his 
own  paper  here  have  been  outlined 
and  also  many  of  the  suggestions 
which  the  gentleman  made  here  in  his 
paper  were  mentioned  by  various  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  that  we  get 
on  with  it.  I  would  not  want  the  im- 
pression left,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  mean  to  leave  the 
impression,  that  there  is  need  for 
alarm.  I  do  not  think  there  is  need  for 
alarm,  but  we  do  need  to  express  our 
apprehension  about  the  way  in  which 
the  deliberations  on  this  most  impor- 
tant question  are  progressing. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  thrift  in- 
dustry of  Ohio.  I  was  pretty  close  to 
that,  of  course,  at  the  time  and  the 
fact  that  71  State-chartered  S&L's  did 
have  to  close  for  a  while,  but  as  severe 
as  the  case  was  in  Ohio,  and  I  might 
add  that  none  of  those  institutions 
were  insured  by  FSLIC  or  the  FDIC, 
they  were  insured  by  a  private  fund 
which  was  not  guaranteed  by  the 
State  of  Ohio  or  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  did 
cause  some  of  the  apprehension  and 
concern,  of  course;  all  of  those  institu- 
tions except  one  have  now  been  re- 
opened and  are  insured  by  FSLIC  or 
FDIC  or  have  been  acquired  by  banks. 
So  as  severe  as  the  problem  was  in 
Ohio,  and  this  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make,  no  depositor  lost  any  money  In 
any  of  those  institutions. 

I  know  that  this  Congress  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  problems  which  the 
gentleman  has  outlined.  He  is  not 
alone  in  outlining  those  problems. 

As  I  said  a  little  earlier,  we  took  tes- 
timony before  our  Banking  Commit- 
tee. One  of  the  gentlemen  who  came 
before  us  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal    Deposit   Insurance    Corpora- 


tion at  the  time,  Mr.  Bill  Isaac.  He 
stated: 

It  is  not  hyperbole  to  characterize  the 
changes  now  taking  place  in  the  financial 
system  as  revolutionary.  A  structure  put 
into  place  a  half  century  ago.  at  the  nadir  of 
the  Great  Depression,  is  crumbling.  In  part 
this  is  occurring  by  design,  but  in  larger 
part  it  is  caused  by  the  forces  of  economics 
and  technology.  The  central  question  facing 
government  today  is  not  whether  change 
will  or  should  continue  but,  rather,  how  to 
insure  that  the  financial  structure  that 
eventually  results  will  best  serve  the  public 
interest. 

And  in  a  very  important  statement 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Mr.  Ed  Gray, 
he  said: 

Frankly,  I  can  think  of  no  single  Issue 
which  needs  to  be  dealt  with  more  carefully, 
and  yet  more  expeditiously,  than  this  one 
[deposit  Insurance  reform!  in  today's  depos- 
itory institutions  environment.  As  you 
know,  the  Bank  Board  has  studied  this 
entire  matter  over  the  past  several  years 
and.  both  last  year,  and  again  this  year,  we 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  which. 
In  our  view,  could  effectively  deal  with  ex- 
cessive risks  In  the  thrift  system— particua- 
larly  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  FSLIC. 

Just  one  other  quote.  Then  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 
came  before  our  committee  and  warned 
Congress: 

We  are  at  a  crucial  point.  We  can  turn  the 
system  toward  creative  innovation  consist- 
ent with  certain  broad  and  continuing  con- 
cerns of  public  policy.  Or,  left  unattended, 
we  can  continue  to  see  the  financial  system 
evolve  In  haphazard  and  potentially  danger- 
ous ways— ways  dictated  not  Just  by  natural 
responses  to  market  needs  but  by  the  often 
capricious  effects  of  existing  and  now  out- 
moded provisions  of  law  *  *  *. 

•  *  •  The  pervading  atmosphere  of  unfair- 
ness, of  constant  stretching  and  testing  of 
the  limits  of  law  and  regulation  and  of  cir- 
cumvention of  their  Intent,  and  of  regula- 
tory disarray  is  Inherently  troublesome  and 
basically  unhealth  •  *  * 

Well,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  gentleman  has.  as  I  say.  made 
a  very  significant  contribution  to  a  dif- 
ficult problem,  and  the  gentleman  has 
said  that  it  is  a  difficult  problem  that 
we  need  to  resolve. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  gentleman 
has  outlined  in  a  very  significant  state- 
ment many  of  the  various  proposals 
that  have  been  brought  before  us;  but 
I  think  that  together  the  gentleman 
and  I  and  others  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
Member  of  Congress  does  need  to  take 
action  to  assure  that  our  system  of  de- 
posit insurance  is  safe  and  sound,  espe- 
cially as  it  refers  to  FSLIC. 

The  GAO  report  which  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  here  should  lead  us  I 
think  with  some  of  their  suggestions 
In  the  direction  of  a  stronger  and  even 
more  stable  financial  system  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  American 
public;  but  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  thrift  industry 
have  been  exploring  ways  to  improve 
the  assets  of  the  insurance  fund  to 
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figure  out  ways  by  which  the  insur- 
ance fund  might  be  bolstered. 

I  think  central  to  the  long-term 
reform  are  both  the  question  of  how 
the  risks  might  be  realigned  and  how 
they  might  be  minimized  and  that 
again  is  a  point  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  made. 

I  do  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  the  very  significant  statement 
he  has  made. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Parris]  has  expired. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
may  not  extend  under  special  orders. 


REVENUE  SHARING  WILL  PROP 
UP  'RUST  BELT"  CITIES  FOR  A 
WHILE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  associate  on  the  Steel 
Caucus  tuid  my  colleague  from  the  ad- 
joining congressional  district,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MuRTHA],  who  is  chairman  of  the  steel 
caucus  and  has  been  alternating  in  the 
executive  post  for  the  last  8  years 
since  its  inception;  so  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague  yielding.  I  just 
want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  tremendous  job  he 
has  done  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  steel  caucus  and  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  has  done  behind 
the  scenes  in  keeping  the  steel  caucus 
as  a  bipartisan  group  which  has  tried 
to  fashion  legislation  in  order  to  help 
keep  people  working  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. 

I  know  western  Pennsylvania  has 
been  hit  as  hard  as  any  area  in  this 
entire  country.  Nobody  has  done  more 
to  try  to  save  those  jobs  than  has  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Nobody 
has  worked  harder.  Nobody  has  articu- 
lated the  issues  more  forcefully  and 
more  carefully  than  has  the  gentle- 
man. All  of  us  in  this  country  that  are 
interested  in  trying  to  save  steel  and 
reduce  unfair  subsidized  imports  into 
this  country,  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
work  he  has  done;  so  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  having  this 
special  order,  as  well  as  the  other  spe- 
cial orders  the  gentleman  has  held  so 
often.  I  know  this  takes  a  lot  of  prepa- 
ration and  no  one  knows  the  subject 
better  than  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. All  of  us  applaud  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts  and  the  accom- 


plishments of  the  steel  caucus  under 
the  gentleman's  leadership.  I  know  ev- 
erything that  has  been  done  has  been 
because  of  the  gentleman's  diligence 
and  hard  work,  so  I  appreciate  the 
work  the  gentleman  has  done  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation  with  the  other 
120  members  of  the  steel  caucus  for 
the  gentleman  taking  this  special 
order  and  the  work  that  the  gentle- 
man has  done  in  trying  to  keep  Ameri- 
cans working  in  the  steel  business. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague.  I  want  him  to  know  that  the 
work  that  he  has  done  over  the  years, 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with 
him  and  I  think  the  work  he  has  done 
over  the  years,  along  with  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Is  now  reaching  full 
fruition  and  all  the  things  we  hoped 
for  I  think  now  are  going  to  be  accom- 
plished, so  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  nice  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  some  12,000  citi- 
zens fear  for  their  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  because  the  community  in 
which  they  live  is  forced  to  eliminate 
police,  fire,  and  other  basic  services  be- 
cause it  has  run  out  of  money,  I  am 
concerned. 

When  the  city  is  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  and  is  representative  of 
other  cities,  townships,  and  boroughs 
in  my  district  and  others  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Rust  Belt,  I  feel 
the  need  to  act. 

And,  when  national  newspapers 
focus  on  the  problem,  as  the  New 
York  Times  did  3  weeks  ago  and  U.S.A. 
Today  did  last  Thursday,  I  find  I  can 
no  longer  sit  by  and  watch  the  tragedy 
that  will  befall  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who,  through  little  fault  of  their 
own,  are  threatened. 

Clairton,  PA,  once  a  city  of  nearly 
25.000  that  has  seen  its  population 
shrink  to  some  12.000  and  its  tax  base 
shrivel  up  as  steel  mills,  forced  to  shut 
down  because  of  unfair  competition 
from  imported  steel,  has  become  a 
focus  of  national  attention. 

What  many  of  us  who  live  In  and 
around  the  Monogahela  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania  expected  to  happen  to 
Clairton— and  other  such  steel  mill 
towns  and  cities,  has  happened. 

Last  month,  Clairton  laid  off  its 
entire  14-member  police  force  because 
it  couldn't  pay  the  salaries.  Today,  the 
Pennsl^vania  State  Police  are  covering 
the  area.  but.  as  good  as  they  are  and 
as  much  as  they  care,  they  just  cannot 
devote  the  attention  to  the  city's  resi- 
dents that  the  local  police  did. 

Last  month,  Clairton  laid  off  its  10- 
member  fire  department  because  it 
couldn't  meet  the  salaries.  Today, 
those  same  firemen  are  staying  on  the 
job  as  volunteers,  doing  what  they  can 
and  counting  on  fire  assistance  from 
neighboring  communities  should  a  real 
emergency  arise. 

Other  city  workers  have  not  been 
laid  off  because  their  collective  bar- 


gaining agreement  prohibits  it,  but 
they  may  not  get  paid  and,  without 
money  for  city  projects,  they  have 
little  to  do. 

All  of  this  is  being  done  by  city  offi- 
cials in  an  attempt  to  balance  the 
city's  books  and  to  persuade  the  banks 
to  renew  the  city's  line  of  credit. 
There  is  no  longer  any  fat  in  the  city 
budget:  today's  cuts  are  into  flesh  and 
bone. 

How  could  things  get  this  bad?  It's 
not  that  hard  to  see.  Dependent  on 
steel  mills  for  its  taxes  and  employ- 
ment of  its  citizens,  Clairton  found 
that  the  plant  closings  cut  so  deeply 
into  the  tax  base  that  even  with  sharp 
tax  increases,  municipal  income 
plunged  at  the  same  time  that  a 
record  unemployment  created  extraor- 
dinary demands  for  services. 

In  the  last  5  years.  Clairton's  total 
revenue  dropped  by  almost  $1  million, 
from  $3.1  million  to  $2.4  million.  The 
reason:  The  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  whose  total 
payments  to  the  city  in  the  past  2 
years  have  declined  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent. 

And.  as  the  mill  shut  down  oper- 
ations, people  were  left  out  of  work 
with  little  prospect  of  a  new  job  any- 
where, at  almost  any  salary  unless 
they  moved  away.  So  "For  Sale  "  signs 
dot  every  neighborhood  trnd  homes 
that  10  years  ago  sold  for  $50,000  are 
now  being  offered  at  $25,000— and 
there  are  few  takers. 

Five  years  ago.  each  10th  of  1  cent  of 
real  estate  tax  rates  brought  in 
$48,000.  Today,  the  same  10th  of  1 
cent  real  estate  taxes  brings  in  just 
over  $28,000. 

The  numbers  tell  the  story.  There  is 
just  no  way  that  Clairton  can  bring  in 
enough  dollars  to  provide  the  increas- 
ing services  that  its  citizens  need. 

But  Clairton  isn't  the  only  city  to 
feel  the  pinch.  McKeesport.  my  home 
city,  has  a  projected  operating  deficit 
of  $700,000  and  has  laid  off  police  offi- 
cers and  clerical  workers,  and  West 
Homestead,  also  in  my  district,  has 
laid  off  9  of  14  employees  in  its  public 
works  department,  and  that  may  be 
just  the  beginning. 

The  pressure  of  Clairton's  officials 
and  its  citizens  is  being  repeated  in 
varying  degrees  in  any  number  of 
other  communities  across  the  country. 
I  am  sure  there  are  cities  and  towns  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  that  are  In 
the  same  kinds  of  financial  trouble 
that  Clairton.  McKeesport,  and  West 
Homestead.  PA.  are  because  of  the 
Impact  of  textile  imports  on  the  manu- 
facturing mills  In  the  South. 

We  have  a  limited  range  of  choices 
available  to  us  to  help  these  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs.  We  are  trying  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  import  problem, 
but,  even  if  we  do,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  closed  mills  will  be  reopened. 
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We  all  know  that  once  a  plant  closes, 
the  cost  of  reopening  it  is  so  great  that 
it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens. 

We  are  trying  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries to  those  areas,  to  retrain  the  un- 
employed for  new  kinds  of  jobs.  but. 
even  at  best,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  3- 
to-5-year  lag  before  any  real  benefits 
can  be  shown  from  a  new  business. 

We  know  that  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  this  Congress  and  this  adminis- 
tration would  support  or  approve  a  $1 
billion  bailout  program  such  as  the 
kind  we  OK'd  for  New  York  City  in 
1975  when  it  threatened  to  default  on 
its  loans,  or  for  Chrysler  Corp.  in  1979 
when  it  was  reporting  financial  losses 
of  more  than  $1  billion. 

Let's  face  it,  Clairton.  McKeesport, 
West  Homestead,  and  all  the  other 
small  cities  and  towns  facing  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  plant  closings,  to- 
gether don't  have  the  same  national 
impact  that  New  York  City  and  Chrys- 
ler do. 

But  we  must  consider  the  people 
living  in  those  communities.  How 
would  any  of  us  feel  if  the  city  or  town 
in  which  we  were  living  was  forced  to 
cut  back  or  eliminate  the  most  basic  of 
services? 

There  is  an  answer,  though.  We 
could  extend  general  revenue  sharing 
which  could  provide  an  ample  supply 
of  dollars  to  those  cities  and  towns 
that  are  resting  on  that  thin  line  be- 
tween life  and  death,  so  they  could 
provide  those  basic  services  until  such 
time  as  new  plants  opened,  providing 
Jobs  for  the  people  and  taxes  for  the 
communities. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  voted  against 
the  budget  resolution  that  was  so  care- 
fully crafted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  was  that  it  funded  revenue 
sharing  for  1986.  but  eliminated  it  as 
of  1987. 

I  oppose  this  concept  even  more 
today. 

To  that  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  3466,  which  would 
extend  the  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  for  7  years,  a  period  of  time  I 
believe  will  be  adequate  to  help  some 
of  those  stricken  communiUes  get 
back  on  their  feet. 

It  is  true  than  when  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  was  first  created,  we 
warned  our  cities  and  towns  and  coun- 
ties not  to  use  the  funds  for  operating 
expenses  because  the  program  could 
be  discontinued  at  any  time. 

But  I  can  understand  that  as  more 
traditional  sources  of  operating  funds 
for  our  cities  and  counties  have  dried 
up.  the  only  available  dollars  came 
from  revenue  sharing. 

Congress  passed  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  revenue  sharing  in  1972 
and  the  program  got  underway  the  fol- 
lowing year.  For  a  while,  everything 
looked  rosy,  but  since  1976.  funding 
has  not  been  stable.  In  fact,  consider- 
ing the  levels  of  inflation  since  1976, 
while     the     dollars     remained     fairly 


steady  at  $4.6  billion  a  year,  they  just 
didn't  go  as  far. 

And,  even  if  we  were  to  keep  the  ap- 
propriation level  at  $4.6  billion  a  year 
for  the  next  7  years,  at  least  those 
cities  and  towns  and  boroughs  and 
counties  could  count  on  a  fairly  stable 
financial  resource  for  that  period  of 
time. 

But,  even  as  I  speak,  the  Senate  is 
threatening  to  go  back  on  its  commit- 
ment to  full  funding  for  revenue  shar- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1986.  Even  though 
the  final  budget  resolution  adopted  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  called  for 
full  funding  of  revenue  sharing— $4.6 
billion— for  1986,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready suggested  a  cut  of  better  than  12 
percent  for  the  program  in  the  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  body,  too, 
will  accept  that  cut  even  though  we 
have  made  a  commitment  to  our  com- 
munities that  they  could  depend  on 
our  help. 

The  dollar  amounts  for  individual 
cities  and  counties,  including  those  in 
my  district,  are  not  large,  but  those 
funds  are  vital  to  the  existence  of 
those  cities. 

The  72  communities  and  2  counties  I 
represent  receive  under  $10  million  in 
general  revenue  sharing  funds.  Clair- 
ton. the  city  cited  in  these  national 
news  reports,  receives  about  $190,000. 

McKeesport.  with  a  population 
under  30.000  gets  less  than  $500,000  a 
year.  In  fact,  revenue  sharing  provides 
only  about  $15  to  $20  per  citizen. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  lot  of 
money.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
providing  a  safety  net  so  those  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs  that  are  feeling 
the  pinch  can  at  the  very  least  keep 
offering  essential  services. 

After  all,  the  Defense  Department 
probably  overspends  the  same  amount 
for  hammers,  wrenches,  and  toilet 
seats. 

At  least  if  we  provide  the  money  to 
the  communities,  our  people  will  get 
more  direct  benefit. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
by  cosponsoring  H.R.  3466  and  by 
seeing  to  its  passage. 

D  1750 

RECIPROCITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME— OPEN  rOREIGN 
MARKETS  TO  OUR  GOODS  OR  WE  WILL  CLOSE 
OURS  TO  YOU 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  would  have  to  say  that  reciproc- 
ity begins  at  home,  and  I  want  to  at 
this  time  take  the  opportunity  to  talk 
a  little  more  about  the  technicalities 
of  the  problem,  an  outgrowth  of  which 
is  the  problem  I  have  just  very  hur- 
riedly mentioned,  that  is,  the  squeez- 
ing of  the  lifeblood  out  of  various  mu- 
nicipalities because  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  control. 

After  all,  a  nation  owes  to  its  resi- 
dents, its  citizens,  and  taxpayers  the 
obligation  to  at  least  maintain  and  to 


provide  a  reasonable  climate  in  which 
to  manufacture,  and  to  compete,  and 
to  practice  the  so-called  laissez  faire 
type  of  business  in  this  country.  We 
have  not  done  it.  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  open,  and  openly  taken  ad- 
vantage of  internationally,  and  to  that 
I  want  to  address  these  few  technical 
remarks  because  there  are  many 
people  in  this  country  who  still  do  not 
fundamentally  understand  the  impli- 
cations of  international  trade,  balance 
of  payments,  why  we  must  sell  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  goods  in  order  to  earn 
money  to  buy  certain  things,  and  to 
maintain  a  good  standard  of  living.  All 
of  these  things  are  fundamental,  eco- 
nomic principles,  but  surprisingly, 
many  if  not  most  Americans  do  not 
understand  them,  do  not  take  the  time 
to  understand  them,  to  read  about  it, 
because  basically  and  fundamentally  it 
is  not  an  interesting  subject,  it  is  a 
rather  difficult  subject,  but  it  is  one  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country  that  I  would  even  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  should  be  a  mandatory 
subject,  yes.  in  as  low  as  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade,  to  that  our  young 
people  going  through  matriculation  in 
our  public  school  system  would  even- 
tually at  least  fundsunentally  under- 
stand the  economic  international 
problems  so  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared in  going  out  into  the  world,  and 
in  seeking  their  end,  and  their  fulfill- 
ment that  they  would  understand  the 
economic  significance  of  trade,  so  let 
me  very  hurriedly  refer  to  the  techni- 
calities of  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  the  other  day,  four 
respected  economists  jointly  Issued  a 
statement  condemning  efforts  by  the 
Congress  to  limit  the  flow  of  foreign 
goods  into  this  country. 

These  economists  concluded  that  the 
protectionist  measures  being  consid- 
ered by  this  body  "might  trigger  retal- 
iatory restrictions  abroad  and  increase 
international  tensions." 

I  am  more  than  just  a  little  con- 
cerned about  this  kind  of  statement 
because  it  makes  me  wonder  where 
these  individuals  and  all  of  the  others 
who  criticize  this  Congress  for  trying 
to  keep  American  jobs  have  been  for 
the  past  several  years. 

I  wonder  if  they  have  heard  any 
number  of  administration  officials, 
from  the  President  on  down,  complain 
to  our  foreign  allies  about  their  closed 
door  practices. 

Why  is  it  that  the  United  States  is 
depicted  as  the  bad  guy,  even  by  our 
own  citizens?  Don't  we  have  any  na- 
tional pride? 

Japan,  Korea,  Brazil,  Mexico,  the 
European  Common  Market,  and  a  host 
of  other  nations  with  whom  we  trade 
have  all  sorts  of  restrictions— quota 
and  tariff  laws  as  well  as  hidden  bar- 
riers—on what  they  will  accept  from 
foreign  manufacturers,  American  as 
well  as  other  nations.  Some  nations. 
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such  as  Japan,  have  special  testing  re- 
quirements, others  have  domestic-con- 
tent laws  that  preclude  any  foreign 
goods. 

Just  last  week.  Argentina  com- 
plained that  Europe's  trade  subsidies 
prevent  it  and  other  nations  from 
shipping  agricultural  products  there 
so  as  to  raise  enough  funds  to  meet 
the  interest  payments  on  their  inter- 
national loans. 

Last  week,  a  United  States  negotia- 
tor expressed  his  frustration  in  trying 
to  get  the  Japanese  to  open  their 
market  for  American-made  telcom- 
munications  equipment.  He  com- 
plained that  the  Japanese  were  stall- 
ing—even though  they  had  said  re- 
peatedly during  the  past  8  months 
that  with  the  end  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  telecommunications  industry, 
their  market  would  be  more  open. 

South  Korea  has  agreed  to  immedi- 
ately open  102  industries  to  foreign  in- 
vestments and  to  set  a  timetable  for 
lifting  import  controls  in  603  products 
over  the  next  3  years. 

Brazil,  which  Insists  that  access  to 
the  American  market  for  its  steel, 
shoes,  and  other  goods  is  vital  so  it  can 
earn  enough  capital  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  its  loans,  prohibits  any  import 
goods  that  compete  directly  with  any 
product  manufactured  in  Brazil. 

The  list  is  virtually  endless.  Let  us 
face  it.  the  United  States  is  the  most 
open  market  In  the  world.  And,  even  if 
we  set  limits  on  imports,  we  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  largest  and  the  most 
open. 

Why  are  these  economists  and  this 
administration  so  concerned  about  re- 
taliation from  countries  that  already 
restrict  the  flow  of  American  goods 
abroad? 

Perhaps  we  should  change  our 
words.  Perhaps  we  should  say  that  we 
are  retaliating  against  the  practices  of 
those  nations  who  have  closed  their 
doors  to  American  goods. 

If  those  nations  want  to  close  their 
doors  to  American  goods  so  their  in- 
dustries can  grow  and  prosper,  that's 
all  well  and  good.  There  is  no  reason 
on  Earth  that  we  shouldn't  say  that 
we  are  closing  our  doors  to  their  goods 
so  American  industries  can  grow  and 
prosper. 

Why  is  it  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  consider  setting  some  limits 
on  imports  of  steel,  automobiles,  ma- 
chine tools,  lumber,  electronics,  shoes, 
textiles,  and  so  many  other  goods— 
which  are  crippling  our  industrial 
growth— when  it  is  apparent  that  some 
in  the  United  States  continue  to 
accept  that  kind  of  response  from 
many  other  nations? 

None  of  the  proposed  bills  that  deal 
with  import  limitation  would  close  our 
market  completely  to  foreign  goods. 
All  we  are  saying  Is  that  we.  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  deter- 
mined  to  set   the   limits,   we   have   a 


right  to  decide  how  much  of  our 
market  we  will  permit  imports  to  take. 

Recently.  I  was  talking  with  a  friend 
in  my  congressional  district  who 
wanted  to  know  why  I  was  so  opposed 
to  the  flow  of  imported  products  into 
this  country— why  I  was  opposed  to 
free  international  trade. 

I  explained  about  the  illegal  prac- 
tices that  foreign  exporters  have  used, 
such  as  dumping,  subsidization,  patent 
infringements  to  gain  an  ever-growing 
foothold  here  that  would  lead  to  even- 
tual control  and  domination  of  a  seg- 
ment of  the  market.  I  also  explained 
about  the  restrictions  on  American 
goods  abroad. 

I  was  astonished  that  this  friend  was 
not  aware  of  those  problems. 

I  have  difficulty  believing  that 
Americans  aren't  aware  of  the  prac- 
tices used  by  so  many  nations  to  pro- 
tect their  industries  by  denying  com- 
petitive goods  in  their  home  markets. 

As  I  mentioned  last  week,  a  United 
States  negotiator  complained  that  the 
Japanese  are  stalling  on  an  agreement 
to  open  their  market  for  telecommuni- 
cations equipment. 

So.  what  else  is  new?  The  Japanese— 
and  other  countries  as  well— have  been 
promising  for  years  that  they  are 
knocking  down  their  barriers  to  Amer- 
ican goods. 

Every  time  we  complain  about  tariff 
and  nontariff  barriers  to  American 
goods.  Japan  says  it  has  a  new  plan. 
But  the  plan  never  goes  into  effect. 
It's  just  a  lot  of  talk  with  no  action. 

Well,  it's  time  we  took  action.  Let  us 
retaliate  against  the  worlds  closed 
markets  to  American  goods. 

If  countries  won't  allow  our  goods  in 
their  markets,  lets  do  the  same  to 
them— shut  our  markets  to  their 
goods. 

But  we  don't  say  that.  No  one  in  this 
body  has  ever  proposed  that  we  close 
our  markets  to  any  foreign  country's 
goods.  All  we  have  ever  said  was:  "We 
are  going  to  set  some  reasonable  limits 
on  the  share  of  the  American  market." 

No  one  seems  to  care  that  our  mer- 
chandise trade  deficit  for  1984  was 
$123  billion  and  appears  headed  for 
the  $150  billion  mark  plus,  for  1985. 

At  the  same  time,  the  current  ac- 
count, a  broader  estimate  of  the  Amer- 
ican trade  picture  because  It  Includes 
goods  and  services.  Is  showing  an  In- 
creasing deficit.  In  1984,  the  current 
account  deficit  was  Just  under  $90  bil- 
lion For  1984.  for  the  first  time  ever, 
it  Is  expected  to  show  a  deficit  above 
the  $100  billion  mark. 

Also,  for  the  first  time  since  1984, 
the  United  States  has  become  a  debtor 
nation  and,  according  to  many  eco- 
nomic estimates,  the  United  States 
will  become  the  world's  largest  debtor 
within  the  next  6  to  8  months. 

I  am  sure  you  can  understand  my 
concern  when  I  find  many  citizens 
who  are  either  unaware  of  the  precari- 
ous nature  of  our  trade  picture  or  in- 


sensitive to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

Articles  in  last  week's  newspapers 
support  my  position.  In  one  article,  it 
was  noted  that  President  Reagan  had 
lodged  unfair  trade  complaints  against 
the  European  Economic  Community 
for  providing  subsidies  for  exporting 
wheat  which  cost  American  farmers 
some  $2  billion  in  foreign  sales  over 
the  past  4  years  and  against  Korea  for 
failing  to  provide  patent  and  copyright 
protection  which  cost  American  busi- 
nesses at  least  $170  million  a  year. 

While  I  applaud  the  President  for 
his  action,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  goal. 
The  President  wants  the  European 
wheat  problem  handled  by  the 
Geneva-based  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT].  but  we  all 
know  it  could  take  years  before  a  set- 
tlement is  reached. 

The  U.S.  complaint  says  that  subsi- 
dies to  Western  European  farmers 
have  allowed  them  to  double,  from  8 
to  16  percent,  their  share  of  the  world 
wheat  market.  Existing  international 
trade  laws  prohibit  the  use  of  subsi- 
dies to  gain  more  than  an  equitable 
share  of  a  nation's  market. 

In  the  Korean  case,  the  President 
told  United  States  Trade  Represent- 
tive  Clayton  Yeutter  to  Investigate 
Korea's  laws  on  copyright  and  patent 
protection  of  American  property. 
What  we  don't  know  Is  what,  if  any- 
thing, will  be  done,  once  the  Investiga- 
tion is  complete. 

On  another  front.  Yeutter  was  en- 
couraged to  include  Japan's  aluminum 
industry  in  the  next  batch  of  unfair 
trade  complaints  filed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  charged  that  Japan  uses 
high  tariffs  to  keep  American  alumi- 
num out  of  Japan  and  subsidizes  its 
domestic  market  so  it  can  sell  in  the 
United  States. 

These  activities  only  prove  what  I 
have  been  saying  for  many  years.  The 
trade  laws  we  have  give  us  the  tools  to 
deal  with  unfair  trading  practices— but 
we  have  to  use  those  tools  and  use 
them  vigorously  to  insure  American 
manufacturers  can  fairly  compete. 

Thus  far,  this  administration  Is  fall- 
ing down  on  the  Job.  as  administra- 
tions before  it  have  done. 

That  Is  why  we  in  the  Congress  are 
forced  to  push  for  bills  that  would 
limit  imports.  If  an  administration  re- 
peatedly complains  that  It  Is  making 
every  effort  to  open  foreign  markets, 
which  are  closed  to  American  goods 
because  of  quotas,  tariffs  and  less  visi- 
ble barriers,  then  it  must  be  prepared 
to  use  to  the  fullest  the  remedies  that 
exist  under  the  law. 

If  any  administration  falls  to  use 
those  remedies,  then  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  step  Into  the 
vacuum  by  passing  new  laws  that  will 
more  specifically  direct  an  administra- 
tion's actions. 


I  recently  received  a  copy  of  some 
statements  made  by  the  European 
steel  producers  with  regard  to  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  for  extension  of  the 
steel  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Among  the  comments,  one  of  the 
most  outrageous  is  the  one  that  con- 
cludes that  since  European  sales  in  the 
U.S.  market  accounted  for  one-third  of 
all  steel  imports  prior  to  the  1982 
agreement,  the  current  share  of  25 
percent  is  just  barely  acceptable. 

Where  any  group  of  foreign  steel  ex- 
porters would  ever  get  the  idea  that 
they  are  entitled  to  a  specific  share  of 
the  American  market  is  beyond  me. 
There  is  no  question  that  there  must 
have  been  times  when  Imported  steel 
has  filled  a  gap  between  American  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  but  by  no 
stretch  of  anyone's  Imagination  does 
this  guarantee  an  exporter  a  specific 
share  of  our  American  market. 

In  fact,  one  of  my  major  objections 
to  the  voluntary  agreements  that  we 
have  concluded  with  various  steel  ex- 
porters is  that  it  does  appear  to  entitle 
them  to  a  share  of  the  market. 

We  should  be  doing  it  differently. 
We  should  determine  how  much  im- 
ported steel  we  need  to  make  up  any 
difference  between  our  production  ca- 
pacity and  our  needs  and  then  let  any 
steel  exporter  sell  up  to  that  amount 
in  this  country— provided  that  export- 
er plays  by  existing  international 
rules. 

But.  that  is  beside  the  point  in  this 
case.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  for 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
read  the  comments  by  the  Eurofer 
steel  producers  and  the  responses  to 
them  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  The  package  also  Includes  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Donald  Traut- 
lein,  chairman  of  AISI,  to  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  expressing  the 
concern  we  all  have. 

I  hope  my  friend  will  understand  our 
concerns.  I  hope  he  will  keep  an  open 
mind  and.  perhaps,  do  a  little  more  re- 
search on  the  way  our  so-called  trad- 
ing partners  close  their  doors  to  Amer- 
ican goods  while  at  the  same  time 
flooding  our  market  with  their  goods, 
often  at  below  manufacturers'  costs  as 
a  means  to  eventually  driving  the 
American  competition  out  of  business 
so  it  can  have  the  market  here  to 
itself. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  those  men  and  women  who 
have  invested  their  lives  and  their  sav- 
ings in  businesses  to  insure  that  they 
have  an  even  chance  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully against  unfair  competition, 
whether  from  American  competitors 
or  foreign  competitors. 

But  we  cannot  allow  unfair  trading 
practices  to  persist.  This  administra- 
tion must  enforce  existing  laws.  And, 
if  it  or  any  future  administration 
won't  do  that,  then  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 


gress to  pass  new  laws  that  offer  fewer 
choices  to   the  administration   in   its 
dealings  with  unfair  and  illegal  trade 
activities. 
The  comments  and  letter  follow: 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Washington.  DC.  October  3.  1985. 

Hon.  Clayton  Yfutteh. 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  Office 
of  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive. Washini/ton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  My  industry  col- 
leagues and  I  have  read  with  astonishment 
and  outrage  the  assertions  made  public  by 
Eurofer  steel  producers  In  regard  to  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  for  extension  of  the  U.S.- 
E.C.  steel  Arrangements.  We  think  that 
each  and  every  point  made  by  Eurofer 
should  be  countered  by  a  strong  dose  of  the 
truth  and  have  accordingly  developed  the 
attached  list  of  the  facts  on  each  matter 
raised. 

Of  course  we  and  our  staffs  are  at  your 
disposal  to  go  into  more  detail  on  any  or  all 
of  the  points. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  H.  Trautlein. 

Responses  to  E.C. /Eurofer  Points  on  D.S.- 
E.C.  Arrangements  Extension 

1.  'Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  [1982]  Ar- 
rangement. [ECl  sales  on  the  U.S.  market 
accounted  for  one-third  of  all  U.S.  steel  im- 
ports. Today  they  account  for  barely  25%." 

USA  Response:  Market  shares  are  not  an 
entitlement  or  a  ■right"  of  the  E.C.  or  any 
other  producer.  In  normal  times  they 
should  reflect  the  ability  of  a  producer  to 
compete  on  a  fair  trade  basis.  Today,  after  a 
decade  during  which  the  U.S.  industry  has 
been  brought  to  near  ruin  by  largely  unfair 
trading,  the  President's  program  is  designed 
to  correct  the  damage  thus  done.  And  the 
U.S. -E.C.  Arrangements  are  an  integral  part 
of  that  program. 

2.  'The  disappointment  felt  by  the  Com- 
munity over  the  past  three  years  ...  if 
[E.C.l  exports  had  seen  the  same  develop- 
ment as  those  from  the  other  third  coun- 
tries, their  share  of  the  U.S.  market  would 
have  risen  by  50%." 

USA  Response:  As  Just  stated.  E.C.  has  no 
right  to  any  particular  U.S.  market  share. 
The  share  the  E.C.  has  enjoyed  since  the 
1982  Arrangements  was  agreed  to  between 
the  U.S.  and  E.C.  authorities  as  a  substitute 
for  antl-dumplng  and  countervailing  duty 
penalties  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
levied.  That's  why  the  E.C.  came  to  the  U.S. 
on  bended  knee  in  the  summer  of  1982  to 
seek  a  settlement  In  lieu  of  further  process- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Industry's  massive  unfair 
trade  cases. 

3.  "The  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  steel  In- 
dustry .  .  .  has  yet  to  take  place." 

USA  Response:  Nonsense!  Capacity  has 
been  cut  from  160  million  (net)  tons  in  1977 
to  134  million  today— and  with  more  cuts  In 
prospect.  According  to  figures  published  by 
IISI.  steel  Industry  employment  in  the  U.S. 
has  been  cut  46%  between  1981  and  1984, 
and  it  continues  to  be  reduced.  This  far  ex- 
ceeds the  19%  reduction  made  within  the 
EC  during  that  same  period.  And  we  have 
continued  modernization  Investments:  an- 
other 12  million  tons  of  continuous  casting 
capacity  comes  on  stream  next  year.  All  of 
this  without  a  penny  of  government  subsidi- 
zation! 

4.  "Heavy  additional  sacrifices  imposed  in 
1985  on   [E.C.l  exporters  for    consultation 


products'.  These  concessions  cannot  Oe  re- 
newed after  12/31/85' 

USA  Response:  The  so-called  "heavy  sacri- 
fices." imposed  in  1985  were  no  sacrifice  at 
all!  The  1982  Arrangement  contemplated  a 
U.S.  market  penetration  for  finished  consul- 
tation products  of  roughly  2.5%.  By  1984 
the  E.C.  had  violated  this  agreement  and 
raised  its  penetration  to  4.6%— and  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year  further  massive  viola- 
tions raised  this  to  6.8%!  The  settlement 
that  took  effect  on  August  1  merely  pre- 
vented E.C.  violations  from  rising  further. 
The  U.S.  industry's  view  is  that  the  August 
1  levels  agreed  to  are  far  too  high  in  light  of 
the  history  of  EC.  violations  and  must  be 
sharply  reduced. 

The  original  consultation  products  Ar- 
rangement called  for  an  E.C.  semifinished 
import  i>enetration  level  of  4.01%.  The 
actual  figure  in  1982  was  13.6%.  in  1983 
12.2%.  and  in  1984  it  was  29.9%.  In  1984 
alone,  the  E.C.  shipped  over  700  thousand 
net  tons  more  than  it  was  entitled  to  under 
the  Arrangement. 

5.  "As  regards  stainless  and  tool  steels  .  .  . 
no  further  restrictive  measures  can  be  con- 
templated." 

USA  Response:  This  E.C.  position  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  the  E.C.  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  President's  program  of  Inter- 
national Steel  Arrangements— as  the  E.C. 
itself  recognized  by  the  terms  of  the  revised 
pipe  and  tube  Arrangement  which  was  nego- 
tiated earlier  this  year.  But  stainless  tuid 
tool  steels  are  also  part  of  the  Arrange- 
ments system  and  are  covered  in  agreements 
with  other  countries.  The  E.C.  must  be  cov- 
ered also. 

6.  "For  semi-products  .  .  .  the  only  cus- 
tomer is  the  U.S.  steel  Industry,  the  quanti- 
ty of  Imports  is,  by  definition,  fixed  by  the 
requirements  of  the  dom^tic  Industry-:  the 
Community  steel  industry'  cannot  allow 
itself  to  be  the  victim  of  certain  Internal 
conflicts  within  the  U.S.  st«el  industry." 

USA  Response:  Semifinished  steel  Is  the 
core  of  the  steel  industry.  As  the  U.S.  indus- 
try continues  Its  modernization  and  restruc- 
turing program  each  incremental  ton  ceded 
to  foreign  producers  reduces  the  operating 
base  within  which  the  domestic  Industry 
can  cover  Its  costs  and  earn  a  profit.  On  an 
incremental  tonnage  basis,  the  lost  operat- 
ing income  potential  for  every  ton  of  semi- 
finished lost  to  foreign  producers  is  in  the 
rtmge  of  $75. 

The  success  of  the  President's  program  de- 
pends on  a  strict  limiutlon  on  semifinished 
Imports  at  no  more  than  1.7  million  tons  an- 
nually. The  E.C.  is  entitled  to  whatever  por- 
tion of  that  total  it  can  negotiate  with  the 
U.S.  goverriment. 

7.  "Eurofer  producers  reject  .  .  .  allega- 
tions of  the  U.S.  steel  Industry  .  .  .  that  the 
share  of  Community  imports  on  the  U.S. 
market  has  risen. " 

USA  Response:  First  as  stated  earlier,  the 
E.C.  has  no  right  to  any  U.S.  market  share 
as  such.  Secondly,  a  look  at  the  data  con- 
firms that  the  E.C.  market  share  has.  in 
fact,  risen. 

During  1979-81.  the  base  period  during 
which  serious  violations  of  U.S.  trade  laws 
and  resultant  injury  to  the  U.S.  Industry 
were  found  (In  the  1982  trade  cases),  the 
E.C.  market  share  averaged  5.1%.  After 
holding  at  4.9%  in  1983.  the  first  full  year  of 
the  arrangement,  it  Jumped  sharply  to  6.4% 
in  1984.  and  has  risen  again  to  7.1%  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1985.  These  Increases 
represent  millions  of  tons  sorely  needed  by 
steel  producers  in  the  United  States  and 
they  cannot  be  tolerated. 
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8.  ■Accusations  that  the  Community  has 
not  respected  the  1982  agreement  cannot  be 
accepted  .  .  .  monitoring  system,  developed 
by  the  European  Community  and  the 
member  states,  has  functioned  perfectly. 
The  1982  agreement  has  also  been  respected 
regarding  the  consultation  products'." 

USA  Response:  Certainly  the  "E.C.  moni- 
toring system  has  functioned  perfectly"  for 
licensed  products.  That's  because  they  were 
subject  to  a  system  of  export  licensing  and 
certification— and  that's  why  the  U.S.  wants 
all  products  to  be  so  covered.  But  the  E.C. 
totally  violated  the  consultation  products 
limitations,  which  were  specified  in  the  1982 
Arrangement  by  reference  to  the  1981 
Import  penetration  level.  The  E.C.  also  vio- 
lated the  pipe  and  tube  Arrangement,  rais- 
ing import  penetration  from  5.9%  to  over 
14%  by  November  1984.  with  key  product  1/ 
ps  also  grossly  violated— OCTG  for  example 
exceeding  20%  in  1984  vs.  the  8.76%  which 
the  1982  Arrangement  contemplated. 

9.  "Indeed,  in  the  original  agreement 
there  was  no  restriction  on  these  Cconsulta- 
lion]  products.  The  U.S.  steel  industry  is.  in 
fact,  doing  Its  utmost  to  ensure  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  has  to  pay  twice  by 
making  the  same  sacrifices  as  it  has  made 
for  the  last  three  years  " 

USA  Response;  Wrong!  The  EC.  1982  Ar 
rangement  wasn't  a  "payment"  or  a  "sacri- 
fice": it  was  a  substitute  penalty  for  unfair 
trading  duties  which  would  surely  have 
been  imposed  on  many  products  of  E.C.  pro- 
ducers if  their  pleas  to  the  U.S.  to  substitute 
an  Arrsmgemenl  had  not  been  met.  Exten- 
sion of  the  Arrangements— which  was  con- 
templated in  the  Arrangement  Itself— is 
simply  to  include  the  E.C.  in  President  Rea- 
gan's program  for  the  domestic  industry. 
Given  the  E.C.  violations  in  pipe  sind  tube 
and  consultation  products,  the  E.C.  hasn't 
even  "paid"  once  for  the  injury  done  to  the 
U.S.  Industry  by  foreign  unfair  trading. 

10.  ".  .  [U.S.I  trying  to  strengthen  its 
protectionist  barriers,  which  are  already 
highly  developed  and  which  has  already  ex- 
isted for  over  20  years." 

USA  Response:  What  "protectionist  bar- 
riers"? Look  at  the  numbers.  The  E.C.  has  a 
foreign  steel  import  penetration  of  12-13% 
according  to  OECD.  Japan  has  3-4%.  The 
U.S.  has  25%. 

11.  "  .  .  .  the  progress  of  the  E.C.  steel  re- 
structuring program.  ...  No  state  aids  to 
the  E.C.  steel  industry  have  been  available 
for  some  time  for  any  purposes  other  tharn 
the  further  cut-back  of  production  capac- 
ity." 

USA  Response:  We  understand  that  some 
E.C.  steel  operating  subsidies  may  be  phased 
out.  However.  Eurofer  itself  concedes  that, 
even  t)eyond  1985.  state  money  will  be  spent 
on  R&D,  environmental  protection,  and 
possibly  further  steel  plant  closings.  Subsi- 
dies for  these  items  are  functionally  not  dif- 
fereiit  from  operating  subsidies.  A  stagger- 
ing $25  million  has  been  poured  into  the 
E.C.  steel  Industry  since  1980  for  operating 
and  investment  subsidies  alone.  State  subsi- 
dies create  an  artificial  "advantage"  which 
will  be  felt  in  the  market  place  long  after 
the  money  has  been  spent. 

12.  "The  E.C.  .  .  .  now  appears  to  be  In  the 
position  of  t>eing  asked  to  make  still  further 
concessions  to  support  more  than  a  dozen 
bilateral  steel  export  restraint  agreements 
which  the  U.S.  has  negotiated.  .  . 

USA  Response:  In  announcing  the  Presi- 
dent's steel  decision.  USTR  Brock  said  that 
the  "President's  decision  assumes  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  U.S./European  Communi- 
ty's arrangement  on  steel  a&  well  as  volun- 


tary agreements.  .  .  (with)  Mexico  and 
South  Africa."  Both  Mexico  and  South 
Africa  has  negotiated  new  Arrangements 
which  will  continue  through  September. 
1989:  the  EC.  is  therefore  not  being  asked 
to  do  anything  which  has  not  already  been 
asked  of —and  acceded  to— other  countries. 


D  1815 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  ofn- 
cial  business  back  in  my  district.  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  for  two  voteH  laid  ThurH- 
day,  October  17.  1985.  On  the  first  vote, 
passage  of  H.R.  3227,  military  construction 
appropriations,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
On  the  second  vote,  approval  of  House  Res- 
olution 228,  the  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2095.  the  Daylight  Saving  Kx- 
tension  Act.  I  would  have  also  voted  "yea." 


JEWISH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  NEW  YORK  SPONSORS 
CEREMONY  FOR  UNVEILING 
PLAQUE  DENOTING  SITE  AS 
BIRTHPLACE  OF  HERBERT 
LEHMAN 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  New  York  City's  Fifth  Avenue  Syna- 
gogue was  the  scene  of  a  ceremony  spon- 
sored by  the  Jewish  Hi.<itorical  Society  of 
New  York,  for  unveiling  a  plaque  denoting 
the  site  as  the  birthplace  of  Herbert 
Lehman.  Mr.  Lehman,  as  we  well  remem- 
ber, was  two-term  Lieutenant  Governor, 
four-term  Governor,  and  two-term  U.S. 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  wish  to  share 
with  you  the  eloquent  tribute  to  this  great 
man  delivered  by  Julius  C.C.  Edelstein. 
senior  vice  chancellor  emeritus  of  Hunter 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 

Remarks  by  Julius  C.C.  EDtiaTiin- Instal- 
lation or  Plaqui— HntBCRT  H.  Lehman 
Birthplace 

One  hundred  and  seven  years  ago.  plus  31 
days.  Herbert  Hilary  Lehman  was  l>om  In 
the  five-story  brownstone  house  which  once 
stood  on  the  exact  site  of  this  synagogue. 
The  house  faced  62nd  Street,  as  this  syna- 
gogue does,  a  relatively  quiet  and  modest 
street  In  those  days.  Here  lived  Meyer 
Lehman,  the  Commodity  Broker  and  Invest- 
ment Banker,  his  wife  Babette  and  his  seven 
children,  with  Herbert  being  the  youngest. 
In  this  house  the  family  remained  until  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  had  married  and 
moved.  Herbert  was  the  last  son  to  do  so. 

This  synagogue  was  built  in  1958.  Not  long 
after  it  was  completed.  Governor  Lehman 
was  invited  to  pay  a  visit.  He  came  and 
toured  the  building.  I  am  told,  pointing  out 
exactly  where  his  bedroom  had  been,  and 
the  living  room,  and  the  playroom,  and  the 
kitchen.  He  never  forgot  this  place  where  he 
spent  his  childhood,  and  grew  Into  man- 
hood. He  often  spoke  of  It  nostalgically  and 
lovingly. 


So  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  a 
bronze  plaque  dedicated  to  Herbert  Leh 
man's  memory  should  be  installed  on  th< 
outside  of  this  place  of  worship,  and  that 
this  should  take  place  today,  exactly  on< 
month  after  the  107th  anniversary  of  hi.'- 
birth. 

Today  incidentally.  Is  precisely  the  75th 
anniversary  of  Herl)ert  Lehman's  idyllii 
marriage  to  Edith  Altschul.  in  her  20th 
birthday  and  his  32nd— a  union  as  close  and 
happy  and  as  Interdependent  as  any  unloi. 
of  two  people  in  marriage  I  have  ever  seer, 
in  my  entire  life. 

Both  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  New 
"York  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Synagogue  an 
to  be  gratefully  saluted  for  today's  event 
The  Jewish  Historical  Society  is  to  be  espe- 
cially congratulated  for  Its  creative  enter- 
prise and  historical  perspective  In  conceiv- 
ing and  arranging  for  this  occasion. 

It  Is  good  that  we  should  be  reminded— 
and  that  we  should  remind  the  world— of 
the  life  of  this  very  great  man.  In  this  par- 
ticular month  which  has  been  nationally 
proclaimed  as  Jewish  Heritage  Month.  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  who  should  be  remem- 
bered as  a  Great  Jew  and  a  Great  Ameri- 
can—a pMlar  of  his  people  and  of  all 
pteople- the  Mr.  New  York  of  his  time— it  Is 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  two-term  Lieutenant 
Governor,  four-term  Governor,  two-term 
United  States  Senator  from  New  York— nine 
times  a  candidate  for  statewide  office,  eight 
times  elected,  Mr.  Honesty  and  Mr.  Incor- 
ruptible. 

Traditionally.  Jews  pay  their  greatest  trib- 
ute to  teachers,  sages,  and  prophets— and 
also  to  lawgivers.  Hert>ert  Lehman  was  not 
precisely  any  one  of  these.  But  he  was  a 
little  of  each.  He  was  certainly  very  close  to 
being  a  saint.  In  my  Judgment.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  man,  but  a  good  man.  a  sweet 
man.  a  virtuous  man.  a  dedicated  man.  a 
fighting  man  with  a  fighting  faith— who  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  as  a  model  and 
hero  until  the  end  of  recorded  time.  But  he 
is  not.  and  that  is  a  question  we  should  ask 
ourselves  today.  Why  not? 

He  was  not  charismatic.  He  was  not  elec- 
tric. He  was  no  Demosthenes.  He  could  be 
dull.  He  was  not  an  intellectual.  He  was  not 
a  creator  of  new  social  or  political  concepts. 
But  he  could  and  did  advance  great  con- 
cepts. He  could  and  did  successfully  Imple- 
ment them.  He  was  an  advocate,  not  an  or- 
glnator.  He  was  not  a  thinker,  he  was  a 
doer.  In  the  words  of  Allan  Nevlns,  the  his- 
torian. 

He  was  a  great  organizer,  a  great  adminis- 
trator, a  great  Judge  of  people,  a  man  of 
constant  conscience,  and  of  almost  painful 
conscientiousness.  He  was  serious  at>out  his 
work  and  unbelievably  sensitive  at>out  his 
responsibilities. 

He  was  sincere.  Oh.  he  was  sincere.  He 
communicated  sincerity.  It  was  once  said 
about  him  that  he  could  hold  the  attention 
of  an  audience  by  reading  them  the  names 
in  a  telephone  book.  His  audience  would 
listen.  Impressed  with  sincerity.  Of  course 
he  wouldn't  read  from  a  telephone  book 
unless  he  believed  In  It. 

He  was  l>eloved.  He  was  respected.  At  elec- 
tion time,  on  the  Sunday  before  Election 
Tuesday,  he  would  always  take  a  walk  down 
Coney  Island  Boardwalk  and  on  Brighton 
Beach.  Venerable  men  and  women  would 
reach  out  to  touch  his  sleeve,  his  collar,  the 
hem  of  his  coat.  Just  to  say  they  had  done 
so,  that  they  had  made  contact  with  hones- 
ty and  integrity.  He  was  courageous.  Indeed 
he  was  the  personification  of  courage  for 
the  sake  of  conscience. 


In  1937  he  publicly  attacked  President 
Roosevelt,  his  close  friend  and  patron,  for 
frying  to  pack  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
1949.  on  the  eve  of  his  own  candidacy  for 
the  U.S.  Senate,  he  publicly  criticized  the 
powerful  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  for  at- 
tacking Eleanor  Roosevelt  for  something 
she  had  written  in  her  newspaper  column. 
That  was  thought  to  spell  his  political 
doom,  but  It  didn't. 

As  a  Senator,  he  confronted  and  faced 
down  the  savage  and  fearsome  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy,  the  Communist  hunter,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  in  defense  of  freedom  of 
association.  He  locked  horns  with  the  acld- 
tongued  Senator  Pat  McCarran.  the  red- 
baiter  from  Nevada.  Because  of  his  pench- 
ant for  debate  and  controversy,  he  was 
often  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  But  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  struck  down  by  a 
heart  attack.  Senator  Lehman  was  the  first 
on  his  feet  with  an  eloquent  motion,  pray- 
ing for  Lyndon  Johnson's  recovery.  Lyndon 
Johnson  never  forgot  that  act  of  spontane- 
ous human  feeling. 

Nor  did  Senator  Lehman  fall,  when  his 
conscience  directed  him,  to  oppose  and  criti- 
cize his  closest  friends  in  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas.  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, aind  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 

He  took  up  every  losing  cause.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  losers.  He  defended  Alger  Hiss. 
He  fought  for  civil  rights  long  before  that 
became  a  popular  cause.  He  fought  for  liber- 
alized Immigration  laws  against  encroach- 
ments on  civil  liberties  In  the  naune  of  anti- 
communism. 

He  used  to  say:  I  don't  like  to  fight.  I  am  a 
peace-loving  man.  But  I  keep  finding  myself 
in  fighting  situations.  So  I  have  to  fight. 

In  his  time  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  media,  and  many  of  his  colleagues, 
called  him  the  Conscience  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

He  was  a  believing  and  practicing  Jew,  a 
deeply  involved  communicant  of  nearby 
Temple  Emmanu-El.  Not  originally  a  Zion- 
ist, he  came  to  be  a  staunch  and  generous 
supporter  of  Israel.  In  1957  he  served  as  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  American  Conunit- 
tee  for  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  Israel,  an 
epic  of  the  aruiual  anniversary  celebrations. 
In  1913  he  was  a  co-founder  of  the  re- 
nowned Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee, the  famous  "Joint",  which  brought 
thousands  of  Jews  away  from  the  Pogroms 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  to  the  United  States, 
to  Canada  and  Palestine.  He  was  also  a 
founding  member  of  ORT,  Organization  for 
Rehabilitation  Through  Training  For  Euro- 
pean Jews. 

In  the  waiting  room  of  the  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee  there  hangs  a  large  paint- 
ing of  the  original  Board  of  the  Joint.  In 
the  forefront  are  Felix  Warburg,  Chairman, 
and  Louis  Marshall.  Vice  Chairman;  Imme- 
diately to  the  left  and  right  of  them  are 
Herbert  Lehman  and  Jacob  Schiff . 

He  was  a  major  supporter  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal.  He  served  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Board. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  his  Jewish-related 
activities.  Many  others  were  known.  Some 
are  not  known. 

To  his  beloved  City.  New  York,  he  gave 
the  Children's  Zoo  in  Central  Park.  Just  a 
long  stone's  throw  from  here.  That  was  his 
birthday  gift  to  the  City  for  his  75th  birth- 
day. 

He  was  a  major  benefactor  of  Williams 
College,  where  Lehman  Hall  is  named  for 
him.  He  was  a  Board  Member  and  generous 
supporter  of  the  National  Association  For 


The  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  of 
the  Urban  League,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
those  organizations.  He  was  an  active  sup- 
porter, and  participant  In  the  work  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  on  the  lower  East 
Side.  Pete's  House  is  named  for  his  son. 
Peter,  killed  In  World  War  11.  Herbert  Leh- 
man's mark  remains  in  many  other  places. 
There  is  a  Herbert  H.  Lehman  College,  a 
unit  of  the  City  University,  and  a  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  Junior  High  School,  a  unit  of 
the  public  school  system,  both  in  the  Bronx. 
There  is  an  outstanding  scholarly  Research 
Library,  the  Herbert  H.  Lehman  Library,  at 
Columbia  University  in  Manhattan. 

But  most  of  all.  the  permsment  marks  and 
imprints  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  were  left  on 
the  statute  t>ooks  of  New  York  State,  and  of 
the  United  States— the  Little  New  Deal  In 
New  York— the  Niagara  Water  Power  Rede- 
velopment Act  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way Development  Act.  In  the  nation— and 
beyond  these,  in  the  banks  and  businesses 
which  were  saved  from  extinction  and  disas- 
ter during  the  Great  Depression— and  even 
more,  the  millions  of  lives  that  were  saved— 
and  the  needs  of  the  hungry,  homeless,  and 
destitute  which  were  met.  the  light  of  hope 
wa*  lit.  in  New  York  State,  and  later 
throughout  the  world. 

Now  at  this  point,  before  I  proceed  fur- 
ther with  this  celebration  of  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman— let  me  tell  my 
own  story— the  story  of  how  I  came  to  know 
and  work  for  Governor  Lehman,  how  I 
spoke  and  met  with  him  for  the  first  time, 
and  subsequently  became  intimately  associ- 
ated with  him  for  the  last  14  years  of  his 
life— which  were  among  the  most  memora- 
ble years  of  my  ovim  life. 

The  year  was  1949;  World  War  II  hswJ 
ended  only  four  years  before.  I  had  worked 
in  the  White  House  under  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman.  I  was  in  the  process  of 
writing  a  book  on  German-Japanese  repara- 
tions on  occupation  policy. 

In  New  York  State,  the  nation's  attention 
had  been  focussed  In  a  special  election  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  Incumbent  was  the  re- 
nowned John  Poster  Dulles.  Advisor  to 
Presidents,  a  world  figure,  a  polished  orator, 
a  moderate  Republican.  His  Democratic  op- 
ponent, running  for  the  Senate  for  the 
second  time,  was  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  four 
times  Governor  of  his  state,  a  slx-tlme 
winner  In  state-wide  elections. 

The  chief  Issue  In  that  election  was  the 
welfare  state.  In  that  faraway  time,  still 
overshadowed  by  the  New  Deal.  John  Foster 
Dulles  charged  Governor  Lehmsm  with 
being  an  advocate  of  a  welfare  state.  Gover- 
nor Lehman  admitted  the  charge  and  em- 
braced it.  He  accused  Dulles  of  wanting  to 
repeal  the  New  Deal— unemployment  insur- 
ance, public  housing,  old  age  insurance, 
union  recognition  and  legalized  bargaining. 

Herbert  Lehman  won  that  election  by 
almost  200.000  votes.  It  was  a  hard-fought 
contest.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign.  I 
had  been  asked  by  New  York  friends— I  was 
located  In  Washington  at  the  time- to  draft 
some  speech  material  on  reparations  and 
post-war  occupation  policy,  for  Governor 
Lehman's  campaign  use.  I  was  glad  to 
oblige.  I  did  so.  and  thought  no  more  about 
It. 

Several  days  after  that  election,  I  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  for  St.  Louis,  to  visit  an  old 
friend.  I  needed  a  rest  from  my  book-WTlt- 
Ing.  I  was  rushing  and  packing.  My  tele- 
phone rang. 

An  unfamiliar  voice  spoke  up,  saying  that 
he  had  been  referred  to  me  by  mutual 
friends:  Could  I  please  call  on  him  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  that  very  day? 


•Well.  I  don't  think  I  can."  1  said.  "But 
who  Is  this  anyway?"  I  had  failed  to  catch 
the  name. 

"Herbert  Lehman. "  he  answered. 

"Well,  who  are  you?"'  I  ask  somewhat 
petulantly,  for  I  was  In  a  hurry. 

"'Oh,  I'm  the  new  Senator  from  New 
York,"  he  answered. 

"Oh,  Governor  Lehman,"  I  said. 

"Yes."  he  replied.  "Only  I  pronounce  it 
Lehman.  Could  you  come  to  see  me.  today?  I 
am  considering  hiring  you  as  my  Chief  As- 
sistant. You  are  one  of  three  or  four  whom  I 
am  considering. 

That  was  my  introduction  to  him.  I  went 
to  see  him.  was  charmed  by  him.  then  went 
to  St.  Louis,  stayed  for  a  fortnight,  and 
almost  forgot  about  him.  On  my  return 
from  St.  Louis.  I  found  that  he  had  l)een 
calling  me  daily,  to  offer  me  the  Job.  I  de- 
murred at  first  on  account  of  my  unfinished 
book,  but  he  pressed,  saying  that  I  could 
have  as  much  time  as  I  needed  to  finish  the 
book.  I  took  the  Job  and  never  had  a  spare 
hour  thereafter  to  work  on  that  book  which 
remains  unwritten  to  this  day. 

He  was  a  charmer.  He  was  also  a  driver. 
He  gave  no  quarter.  He  spared  no  effort 
himself.  He  was  a  24-hour  man.  He  expected 
the  same  from  his  staff.  And  he  got  it. 

He  was  a  leader  by  both  inspiration  and 
perspiration.  He  was  never  beyond  reach— 7 
days  a  week— except  when  he  went  on  vaca- 
tion with  his  Edith. 

The  South  France.  Switzerland.  Eng- 
lajid— those  were  their  favorite  vacation 
lands— and  occasionally  California,  where 
Mrs.  Lehman  had  been  bom  and  brought 
up.  I  received  daily  telephone  calls  from  all 
these  places,  and  addressed  countless  memo- 
randa and  cablegrams  and  telegrams  to  him, 
wherever  they  happened  to  be.  Yes.  he  was 
a  hard-worker— intense,  earnest,  high- 
minded,  noble,  conscientious  to  a  fault. 

His  father  had  wanted  him  to  study  engi- 
neering. A  family  friend  talked  him  out  of 
that.  So  he  received  a  Libera)  Arts  educa- 
tion and  became  a  businessman.  He  loved 
sports,  loved  playing  tennis,  but  was  never 
good  at  it.  He  taught  his  wife  how  to  play 
tennis.  Soon  she  was  able  to  beat  him  at  It. 
but  he  kept  playing  and  trying. 

He  was  a  good  businessman,  worked  in 
textiles.  That  prepared  him  for  his  service 
in  procurement  for  the  Navy  Department, 
In  World  War  I.  where  he  met  and  worked 
with  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  later  with  the 
U.S.  Army. 

After  his  service  In  the  First  World  War. 
Lehman  went  to  work  as  a  partner  In 
Lehman  Brothers,  the  family  banking  firm. 
All  the  partners  in  Lehman  Brothers  were 
family  at  that  time,  brothers,  cousins, 
uncles  and  nephews,  no  outsiders.  Herbert 
Lehman  successfully  urged  bringing  In  non- 
family  partners.  The  first  such  outside  non- 
family  non-Jewish  partner  was  named  John 
Hancock.  The  firm  grew  like  Topsy  and 
achieved  like  Hercules.  It  became  one  of  the 
most  respected  firms  in  Wall  Street,  con- 
servative and  yet  venturesome,  with  an 
almost  unbroken  record  of  sensational  suc- 
cesses .  .  .  Herbert  Lehman  resigned  from 
the  firm  In  1928  when  he  ran  for  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Yet  how  saddened  he  would  be, 
were  he  alive,  to  witness  how.  only  some 
weeks  ago.  In  1985.  that  great  and  venerable 
banking  firm  was  swallowed  up.  like  a  fish 
In  the  mouth  of  a  whale,  by  the  mammoth 
American  Express  Company. 

Herbert  Lehman  had  a  great  respect  for 
institutions- for  private  business  Institu- 
tions like  Lehman  Brothers,  for  such  poUtl- 
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cal  Institutions  as  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  for  the  basic  institutions  of  government 
such  as  the  U.S.  Senate— and  for  non-profit 
Institutions,  like  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
and  the  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

He  especially  loved  politics,  as  his  father 
had,  before  him  and  he  respected  party  poli- 
ticians, especially  Democrats.  But  above  pol- 
itics, he  placed  principle.  It  was  one  of  his 
favorite  words.  It  was  one  of  his  most  re- 
spected values.  One  of  his  first  judicial  ap- 
pointments when  he  was  elected  Governor 
was  a  Republican  as  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Professional  Democrats 
were  appalled. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  al)ove  all,  a  gentle- 
man, a  courtly  gentleman  who  was  always 
guided  by  the  rules  of  honor  and  principle. 

When  he  was  elected  Governor,  he  contin- 
ued Al  Smith's  friend,  Robert  Moses,  as 
State  Parks  Commissioner.  When  the  same 
Robert  Moses  .sought  and  secured  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Governor  to  run 
against  Lehman  in  Lehman's  first  race  for 
reelection  in  1934.  and  when  he.  Robert 
Moses,  used  his  renowned  powers  of  invec- 
tive to  attack  Lehman,  calling  him  a  liar 
and  on  one  occasion,  a  "cowardly,  snivelling, 
lying  weakling."  Lehman  refrained  from  re- 
sponding in  kind.  After  the  extremely  bitter 
election  campaign,  in  which  Moses  was  de- 
feated by  800,000  votes.  Governor  Lehman 
announced  that  he  would  retain  Moses  as 
his  State  Parks  Commissioner.  Moses  was  a 
great  State  Parks  Commissioner.  Lehman 
said. 

Some  years  later,  when  there  was  concern 
over  crime  and  racketeering  In  New  'York 
City.  Governor  Lehman  appointed  an  As- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  to  be  Special  Prosecutor 
to  investigate  and  prosecute  crime  and 
criminals  in  Manhattan.  Eight  months  later, 
the  same  Dewey  became  the  Republican 
ctmdidate  for  Governor.  That  was  1938. 
Lehman  won  by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 

After  that  election.  Governor  Lehman  re- 
confirmed his  appointment  of  Dewey  as 
Special  Prosecutor.  Dewey's  subsequent 
achievements  as  a  racket-buster  enabled 
him  to  run  successfully  for  Governor  in 
1942,  and  then  unsuccessfully,  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  against 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  Roosevelt's  fourth 
and  last  successful  run  for  that  office. 

It  could  be  said  that  Herbert  Lehman  was 
somewhat  weak  in  his  sense  of  humor.  He 
was  a  most  pleasant  and  gracious  man,  but 
not  a  generally  fun-loving  man.  He  smiled 
and  laughed  at  other  people's  jokes,  but 
seldom  told  any  of  his  own.  He  and  his  wife 
were  serious  people. 

There  is  a  true  story  that  illustrates  this 
feature.  The  year  was  1939.  There  was  a 
New  York  State  boxer,  a  pugilist  of  some 
reputation,  not  quite  a  world  champion,  but 
close  to  It.  by  the  name  of  Lou  Ambers,  bom 
in  Herkimer.  New  York. 

His  publicity  man  called  him  the  Herki- 
mer Hurricane.  In  1939  Ambers  was  going 
downhill.  He  could  no  longer  command  the 
big  purses.  He  took  on  clubhouse  engage- 
ments In  tank  towns.  Albany  was  such  a 
tank  town.  Ambers  was  scheduled  for  a  club- 
house fight  in  Albany,  and  then  for  an  over- 
night train  ride  to  Buffalo  for  another 
match.  He  had  to  be  on  the  eight  p.m.  train 
out  of  Albany.  It  was  arranged,  shall  we  say. 
that  his  opponent  would  be  knocked  out  by 
7:30.  Ambers'  schedule  gave  him  a  free 
afternoon  in  Albany.  His  manager  thought 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  get  a  picture  with 
Governor  Lehman.  And  on  a  dull  day  in 
Albany,  the  Governor  ought  to  be  glad  to  be 


photographed  with  a  New  York  State  boxer, 
a  native  son. 

Governor  Lehman  was  glad  to  oblige.  The 
photo  opportunity  was  set  up.  The  Gover- 
nor shook  hands  with  the  Herkimer  Hurri- 
cane. The  Governor  had  a  tic  In  his  left  eye. 
As  the  picture  taking  ended.  Governor 
Lehman,  ever  gracious,  said:  "Mr.  Ambers.  I 
wish  you  the  best  of  luck.  I  hope  you  win  to- 
night." At  that  moment  the  Governor's  tic 
took  over.  He  winked  hard. 

Ambers  turned  to  his  manager.  "Is  this 
guy  in  on  the  fix.  too?"  he  asked,  very  an- 
noyed. 

Lehman  didn't  get  the  point.  He  never  did. 
The  manager  hustled  his  fighter  out  of  the 
executive  office  In  a  hurry,  and  on  his  way 
to  the  clubhouse  arena  where  the  Herkimer 
Hurricane  would  be  out  of  harm's  way. 

On  December  6,  1963,  two  weeks  after  the 
assassination  of  John  Kennedy,  Herbert 
Lehman,  at  the  age  of  85.  still  active  and  en- 
gaged, passed  away  without  pain  or  suffer- 
ing, quietly,  full  of  honor  and  respect,  with 
his  beloved  wife  at  his  side.  She  did  not  out- 
live him  long.  They  were  a  pair,  and  I  am 
personally  proud  that  my  daughter,  who 
sits  among  you  this  morning,  was  named  for 
her. 

I  might  say  that  he  died  In  good  and  hope- 
ful times.  He  would  not  like  to  see  what  has 
happened  to  this  world,  to  his  political 
party,  to  his  Ideals. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  looking  back  on 
this  great  and  good  life,  what  do  Herl)ert 
Lehman's  achievements  mean.  In  1985.  for 
those  of  us  still  alive,  and  for  those  whose 
lives  remain  still  to  unfold  and  develop? 

To  pursue  the  answers  to  this  central 
question,  let  us  for  a  moment  dip  into  Allen 
Nevins'  biography  of  Lehman,  and  recall  the 
list  of  legislative  enactments  which  are  cred- 
ited to  Lehman's  leadership  in  his  first  term 
as  Governor,  from  1932  to  1934. 

Although  Lehman  was  not  a  personal 
powerhouse,  and  no  wheeler  and  dealer— he 
was  able  to  secure  from  the  Republican-con- 
trolled State  Legislature  in  his  first  term, 
from  1932  to  1934,  the  following: 

An  unemployment  Insurance  law; 

A  law  raising  the  compulsory  school  age 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen; 

A  law  abolishing  certain  abuses  by  physi- 
cians in  Workmen's  Compensation  cases; 

A  law  providing  jury  trial  in  all  labor  In- 
junction cases; 

A  law  providing  free  milk  for  needy  chil- 
dren; 

A  law  placing  occupational  diseases  under 
the  Compensation  Statues; 

A  law  ending  suits  for  Breach  of  Promise 
and  Alienation  of  Affections; 

A  law  permitting  Sunday  performances  of 
legitimate  stage  productions; 

A  law  giving  the  State  Transit  Commis- 
sion full  control  over  all  transit  lines  In  New 
York  City; 

A  law  requiring  utility  companies  to  file 
semi-annual  statements;  said 

A  proposed  constitutional  amendment  in- 
creasing the  Governor's  term  fro.n  two  to 
four  years  and  Assemblymen's  terms  to  two 
years. 

That  was  just  a  sampler  of  the  legislation 
Lehman  was  able  to  get  enacted  in  one  term 
in  office,  through  a  predominantly  Republi- 
can legislature;  he  succeeded  in  this  by  ap- 
peals based  on  merit  and  on  principle,  not 
on  the  basis  of  his  skills  In  the  tide  of 
change  and  reform— and  of  hope— that  was 
sweeping  over  the  land  at  that  time.  Where 
is  that  tide  today? 

One  month  ago  today,  former  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay,  originally  a  Republican,  speak- 


ing on  Herbert  Lehman's  birthday  at  H.  i 
bert  H.  Lehman  College,  said  of  him: 

"In  these,  and  scores  of  other  struggles 
Herbert  Lehman  represented  the  best  of  thr 
bipartisan  tradition  In  American  politics 
His  victories  were  fought  and  won  by  alii 
ances  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  whosf 
allegiance  to  the  nation's  best  interests 
transcended  party  loyalties  and  Ideological 
dogma." 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  today  to  appreciate, 
nor  even  to  recall,  the  public  temper  of  the 
Lehman-Roosevelt  times,  and  to  compart' 
them  with  the  entirely  different  moral  and 
social  temper  of  our  present  day. 

The  values  which  Herbert  Lehman  stood 
for  were  social  values,  the  values  of  generos 
Ity  and  compassion,  of  sharing  and  sacrifice 
of  brotherhood  and  struggle,  of  opposition 
to  the  special  interests  .  .  .  the  utility  mag 
nates,  the  robber  barons,  the  sweatshop 
owners,  the  stock  market  speculators,  th< 
slumlords. 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  present  era  i.s 
far  different,  far  more  Inner-directed,  far 
less  certain,  far  less  hopeful.  The  prevailing 
spirit  today  Is  no  longer  one  of  public  com 
passion;  it  is  one  of  private  possession.  The 
driving  force  Is  no  longer  to  help  others  but 
to  have  and  to  enjoy. 

Today  the  socltU  instinct— the  concern  of 
the  strong  for  the  weak,  and  of  the  comfort- 
able for  the  disadvantaged— Is  disowned  and 
discredited.  Individualism,  privatism  and  sel- 
fism  are  given  the  highest  value  and  reward. 
Being  "cool"  It  Is  called. 

These  are  no  times  for  serious  speeches- 
such  as  this  one.  Today's  focus  is  on  glitz 
and  sparkle:  This  is  the  rhlnestone  era.  This 
is  the  heyday  of  the  TV  commercial— of 
one-liners— of  quick  quips,  dark  humor  and 
the  sexy  flash  of  flesh. 

The  20th  Century  Spanish  philosopher, 
Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  wrote  not  too  long 
ago: 

"Civilization  is,  above  all,  the  will  to  live  in 
common.  A  man  is  uncivilized  and  barbarian 
In  the  degree  to  which  he  does  not  take 
others  into  account.  Barbarianlsm  is  the 
tendency  to  dissociation.  Accordingly,  all 
barbarous  epochs  have  been  times  of  human 
scattering,  of  the  pullulation  of  tiny  groups, 
separate  from  and  hostile  to  one  another." 

Is  this  an  accurate  projection  of  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  our  present  times?  If  it  Is,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  recollection  of  the  life 
and  values  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  sounds 
somewhat  strange  and  foreign,  like  a  Bee- 
thoven sonata  at  a  punk  rock  festival. 

If  there  was  one  lamp  of  hope  that  was 
held  up  and  cherished  by  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  and  his  times.  It  was  for  the 
young— the  children,  the  youth.  They  were 
to  be  protected,  assisted  and  advanced— at 
all  costs. 

What  Is  happening  to  our  youth  today— in 
this  day  of  drug  culture,  the  hype  culture, 
and  the  speed  culture? 

A  terrible  statistic  jumps  out  at  us— that 
suicide  has  overtaken  homicide  as  the 
second  largest  killer  of  youth  between  15 
and  24  in  our  nation.  The  rate  of  youth  sui- 
cide In  the  BO'S  has  grown  at  triple  the  rate 
of  the  1950's.  It  now  claims  the  lives  of  more 
young  men  and  women  than  cancer.  Suicide 
Is  the  enemy  of  hope. 

Today  morals  seem  to  be  outmoded.  Lia- 
sons  and  divorces  are  without  consequences. 
Distinctions  between  male  and  female  fade 
away.  Chivalry  is  out  of  style.  Idealism  is 
out  of  style.  Public  service  is  for  those  who 
have  rather  than  those  who  can,  and  for 
what  can  be  gotten  out  of  it  rather  than 
what  can  be  put  Into  It. 


What  is  this  chamber  of  horrors  In  which 
we  wander— and  wonder— today?  Are  we  lost 
in  some  magical  hall  of  mirrors  in  which  we 
see  enlarged  and  distorted  images  of  our- 
selves. Or  are  they  true  Images?  Are  such 
TV  serials  as  Dallas  and  Dynasty  the  true 
images  of  society  today?  Are  Boy  George 
and  Michael  Jackson  the  true  reflections  of 
the  model  values  which  are  taught  and  held 
up  before  the  growing  children  and  youth  of 
today? 

We  know,  from  population  surveys,  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  people  are 
dissatisfied  with  what  they  are— and  with 
what  they  have  today.  Larger  and  larger 
majorities  distrust  the  established  institu- 
tions and  organs  of  our  society— the  govern- 
ment, the  press,  TV,  the  law,  the  courts,  the 
police,  doctors,  the  schools?  How  can  this 
data  fail  to  concern  and  frighten  us?  How 
can  this  fail  to  galvanize  our  thoughts  and 
our  actions? 

There  is  a  light  of  hope.  Maybe  we  see  the 
faint  shine.  There  are  some  few  indications 
that  we  are  reaching  a  watermark  in  the 
present  tendencies  toward  materialism  and 
hedonism.  Perhaps  the  barbarization  of  our 
culture— and  of  our  hero  figures— and  of  our 
politics  —is  also  approaching  its  limits. 

It  could  be  that  the  social  values  of  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  and  the  Roosevelts.  and 
the  Trumans,  and  the  Adlai  Stevensons,  and 
the  Albert  Einsteins  and  the  Robert  LaPol- 
lettes  and  the  George  Norrises  and  the  Al 
Smiths  and  the  Norman  Thomases  and  the 
Hillquits  and  the  Walter  Reuthers  and  the 
Sidney  Hillmans  and  the  David  Dubinskys. 
and  the  Lillian  Walds  and  the  Jane  Ad- 
damses  and  the  Jacob  Riises  .  .  .  are  at  the 
dawn  of  their  reemergence.  It  is  sometimes 
darkest  just  before  dawn.  It  may  be  that 
these  great  and  indeed  timeless  values— and 
the  people  who  upheld  them— will  again  be 
remembered  and  embraced  and  celebrated 
amd  honored.  The  pendulum  does  swing. 

If  so,  if  this  should  come  to  pass,  then  the 
recollection  of  a  life-story  like  that  of  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  and  his  ever-loving  wife 
Edith,  the  story  of  a  man  of  courage,  and 
honor  and  high  principle,  who  was  an 
achiever  and  a  businessman  and  became  a 
leader  of  his  people  Jind  all  people— a  vote- 
getter,  a  bleeding-heart,  a  freedom  fighter: 
such  a  story  can  and  will  again  be  told  and 
retold  to  the  children  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, like  the  story  of  the  Exodus,  like  the 
story  of  Don  Quixote,  of  El  Cid.  of  Richard 
the  Lion-hearted,  like  the  story  of  Roland 
like  the  story  of  King  Arthur  .  .  .  but  in  this 
case  a  true  story,  a  great  story— the  story  of 
a  noble,  honest,  sincere  and  incorruptible 
man. 

Speed  the  day.  That  will  be  the  day.  That 
would  fill  my  cup. 

That  would  make  my  day. 


Mr.  Marlenee  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Clinger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  from  1:30  p.m.  to 
3:30  p.m..  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Byron  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  from  1:30  p.m.  to 
3:00  p.m.,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ireland,  for  5  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 30. 

Mr.  Craig,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 30. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  on  October 
30. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  for  5  minutes,  on  Oc- 
tober 30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RoDiNO.  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Edgar,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 5. 

Mr.  Edgar,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gaydos)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 30. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Mr.  Chapman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Weiss,  tind  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,545, 

Mr.  Weiss,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization,  in  the  House 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ridge)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 


Mr.  Gallo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  suid  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Hayes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  foiind  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3605.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Federal 
Government  employees  be  extended 
through  December  31,  1985; 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  October  20.  1985.  as 
"Benign  Essential  Blepharospacm  Aware- 
ness Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month  " 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  October  30,  1985. 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2190.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
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entitled.  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia President's  Representation  Fund  for 
fiscal  year  1985'.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  455(d):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2191.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors.  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
transmitting  the  report  and  financial  audit, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504.  section  3  (36 
U.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2192.  A  letter  from  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  transmitting  the  report  and  finan- 
cial audit,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504, 
section  3  (36  U.S.C.  1103);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2193.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  lease  prospectus,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-249,  section  7(a)  (86  Stat.  217);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

2194.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  transmitting  the  Di- 
rector's review  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on 
Cost  Control  and  of  such  other  advisements 
contained    In    the    OMB    report    entitled, 

"Management  of  the  UrUled  States  Govern- 
ment—1986."  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-73: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  refeience  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H.R.  1616.  A  bill  to  require  em- 
ployers to  notify  and  consult  with  employ- 
ees before  ordering  a  plant  closing  or  per- 
manent layoff.  With  an  amendment  (Rept. 
99-336).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.Res.  301.  A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3128,  a  bill  to  make 
changes  In  spending  and  revenue  provisions 
for  purposes  of  deficit  reduction  and  pro- 
gram improvement,  corvslstent  with  the 
budget  process.  (Rept.  99-338).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  302.  A  resolution  waiving  certain  points 
of  order  against  consideration  of  H.R.  3629 
a  bill  making  appropriations  fo:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septemt)er  30,  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  99-339).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mrs.  OAKAR.  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.J.  Res.  142.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Black  Revolutionary  War  Patriots 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  an  appropriate  site 
in  Constitution  Gardens,  with  amendments 
(Rept.  99-340).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  2205.  A  bill  to  erect  a  me- 
morial on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs  to  honor  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  the  Korean  war,  with  amendments 
(Rept.  99-341).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Ms.  OAKAR.  Committee  on  tlouse  Ad- 
ministration. H.J.  Res.  36.  A  bill  authorizing 
establishment  of  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs,  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  99-342).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.  Con.  Res.  207.  A  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  rea/firm 
its  purpose.  (Rept.  99-343).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs.  H.R  1538.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  4.1 
percent  increase  in  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion and  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation (DIC)  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99- 
337,  Pt  1).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  November  15.  1985,  for  consider- 
ation of  such  provisions  of  section  204  of 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  fall  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  under  clause  l(v),  rule  X.  Order 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Chappie): 
H.R.  3637.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  Incurred  by  domestic  grow- 
ers, manufacturers,  packers,  and  distribu- 
tors as  a  result  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's erroneous  publicity  and  mis- 
representations during  1969  and  1970  re- 
garding the  carcinogenic  effects  of  cycla- 
mates  after  extensive  inventories  of  foods 
containing  cyclamates  had  been  prepared  or 
packed  or  packaging,  labeling,  and  other 
materials  had  been  prepared;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LELAND: 
H.R.  3638.  A  bill  to  amend  Chapter  83  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Credit  for  service  per- 
formed under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for   himself,    Mr 
•^^SH,  Mr.  Kastenmeicr,  Mr.  Scibck- 
LiNO.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
Peighan.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida): 
H.R.  3639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  modifying  the  notification  require- 
ments  applicable   to   mergers   and   tenders 
offers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Madigan): 
H.R.  3640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pre8crll>e 
warnings   respecting   Reye's  Syndrome   for 
drugs  containing  aspirin:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  3641.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  under  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  83  of  such  title;  and  to  im 
prove  retirement  counseling  for  Federal 
Government  employees:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HcNDON.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Hetner,  Mr 
JoNKs  of  North  Caiolina,  Mr  Mc 
MiiXAN.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Der- 
rick. Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins. Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Eroreich. 
Mr.  MooRE.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  QuiL- 
LEN.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr  Price.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  AsDABBO.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  EImerson. 
Mr.  ScHULZE.  Mr.  Kolter.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Hdghes,  Mr.  Rinaloo,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Rob, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  Hartnett,  and  Mr.  Hillis): 
H.J.  Res.  430.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
Decemt>er  1985  as  "Made  in  America 
Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Broompield.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 

GiLMAN): 

H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
mend the  people  and  the  sovereign  confed- 
eration of  the  neutral  nation  of  Switzerland 
for  their  contributions  to  freedom,  interna- 
tional peace,  and  understanding  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  meeting  between  the  leaders 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  November  19 
and  20,  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  432.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.J.  Res.  433.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  June  2  through 
June  8.  1986.  as  National  Pishing  Week: "  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  and 
Mr.  Murtha): 
H    Con.  Res.  222.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  state  of  emergency  imposed 
by  the  Sandinlsta  regime  suspending  funda- 
mental   civil    liberties    of    the    Nicaraguan 
people;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  PARRIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  223.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  that  deposits,  up  to  the  statuto- 
rily prescribed  amount,  in  federally  Insured 
depository  Institutions  are  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  SciBERLiNc.  Mr.  Hdghes. 
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Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN,    Mr.    Smith    of    Florida.    Mr. 
CoNYERs.      Mrs.      Schroeder,      Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.   Berman, 
Mr.     Bodcher.     Mr.     Bryant,     Mr. 
Gallo.    Mr.    NiELSON    of   Utah,    Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.    Res.   303.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  antitrust  enforcement  guidelines  enti- 
tled "Vertical  Restraints  Guidelines,""  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1985.  do  not  have  the  force  of  law, 
do   not   accurately   state   current   antitrust 
law,   and  shall   not   be  considered  by   the 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  binding  or 
persuasive;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
3642)  to  clear  certain  impediments  to  the 
documentation  of  the  vessel  "Gypsy  Rose"" 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia. 

H.R  383:  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.R.  442:  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Boucher. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Price. 

H.R.  605:  Mr.  Madican. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1197:  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.  Collins,  and 
Mr.  Strang. 

H.R.  1294;  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  1338:  Mr.  Reid. 

H.R.  1356:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  EIdwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Boucher,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  1458:  Mr.  Biagci. 

H.R.  1607:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  1754:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  1770:  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  2295:  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Mdrphy. 
and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  2539:  Mr.  Madican,  Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  2709:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  2736:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  2741:  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.R.  2768:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  2909:  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Glick- 
man. Mr.  English.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  F^osi.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
PusTER.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chapman.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Bia(;ci,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 


ana. Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Coelho.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  2943:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Monson. 

H.R.  2957:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Green,  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  McCollum,  Ms.  Mikdlski,  and 
Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  2958:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Green,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  McCollum,  Ms. 
Mikulski.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  2985;  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  3035:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  3041:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Addab- 
bo.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Daniel,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  3045:  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  3099:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  3102:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Murphy.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Fuster,  and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  3132:  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  3180:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  3263:  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Towns, 
and  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  3328:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Henry. 

H.R.  3346:  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  3459:  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Loeffler,  and 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

H.R.  3472:  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Courter.  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.R.  3474:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  3477:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Weber,  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr. 
Bateman.  and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  3488:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3510:  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Visclosky, 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr. 
Berman. 

H.R.  3512:  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  White- 
hurst. 

H.R.  3521:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
St  Oeruain.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Moore. 

H.R.  3522:  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.R.  3531:  Mrs.  Kennelly  and  Mr. 
Manton. 

H.R.  3542:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  3557:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  3562:  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  and 
Mr.  Monson. 

H.R.  3583:  Mr.  WoR"rLEY.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  3585:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  3602:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California  and 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.J.  Res.  101;  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND.  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.J.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Hiler  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 


H.J.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Mica,  Mr.  McHugh.  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr,  Coughlin. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Saxton 

ri.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Blaz,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  241:  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr,  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Grotberg.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  SHtrMWAY,  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.J.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Whitley, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son. 

H.J.  Res.  421:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Guariwi, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.  Con.  Res.  117:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

H.  Con.  Res.  190:  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cunger, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr. 
Kasich. 

H.  Con.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Connecticut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  200:  Mr  Barton  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Coitr- 
TER,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr,  DeLay.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr,  Hansen. 
Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  REOtrLA.  Mr. 
RtniD,  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Wortley,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  212:  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr,  Saxton.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mrs.  Bektuct, 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr,  Monson. 
and  Mr,  Lewis  of  California  and  Mr,  Wolf, 

H,  Res,  76:  Mr,  Pursell,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.  Res.  188:  Mr.  Bustamante. 

H.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Hiler. 

H.  Res.  219;  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr,  Rowland  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Alexander, 

H.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

H.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Traficant,  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. 

H.  Res.  298:  Ms.  Kaptur. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  2601:  Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.R.  3630:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
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AMENDMENTS  of  1954  (relating  to  amount  of  tax  imposed  '(11)  in  the  case  of  inorganic  substances. 

...         ,            «      f        1      vvTTT  °"  certain  chemicals)  is  amended  by  striking  the  producer  price  index  for  basic  Inorganic 

unaer  clause  e  oi   rule  XXIIl.  pro-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  contained  in  such  subsection  chemicals  as  published  by  the  Secretary  of 

posed  amendments  were  submitted  as  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Labor. 

follows:  "In  the  caw  of:                   The  tax  (before  uiy  In  "<3>    RooNDiNC.-If    any    increase    deter 

H.R.  2817                                                                                       nation     adjustment)  mined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  is  not  a  multiple 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York:                                                                   •*       '*"       following  of  1  cent,  such  increase  shall  l)e  rounded  to 

-Strike  out  title  IV  of  the  bill  and  insert  in  _,                .   ,                      amount  per  ton:  the  nearest  multiple  of  1  cent  (or.  if  the  in 

lieu  thereof  the  following:  Organic  substances.  crease  determined  under  paragraph  <  1 )  is  a 

TITLE  IV-AMENDMENTS  OF  THE               ^^^ne  ^ 8  25  multiple  oi  V,  of  1  cent,  such  increase  shall 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954             ^^^xiii'ZZZZZZZZZZZ.    e^M  ^  Increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 

SFX.  401   SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS                        Butane !!!.!!..".!..! '. 5.54  ^  ?!?'w«.,^.^-    .«.    p-^-^    «-T-«.»., 

(a)  SHORT  T.TLE.-ThU  title  may  be  cited        Butylene 6.25  cheLica^- 

as  the    Superf und  Revenue  Act  of  1985".              ^V^/ 'f "* \f.  ( 1 )  Section  4662  of  such  Code  ( relating  to 

<b)  Tabl«  of  Contents.-                                        Naofl^iene 825  definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended  by 

Sec.  401.  Short  title:  Uble  of  contents.                     p^^pylene    6  25  redesignating   subsection   (e)   as  subsection 

Part  I— Superfund  and  Its  Revenue               Toluene...!.".."!"!!"!"!!!!"!'."!!"!"!"."!!!."!    6!25  *"  *"d  ^y  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 

Sources                                      Xylene..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  Il!l9  following  new  subsection: 

Sec.  411.  Extension  of  environmental  taxes.  Inorganic  substances:  ■■*p>  Exemption  for  Exports  or  Taxable 

Sec.  412.  Increase  in  tax  on  petroleum.                   Ammonia 4.20  Chemicals.— 

Sec.  413.  Increase  In  tax  on  certain  chemi-        Antimony 6.25  "(1)  Tax-free  sales.— 

cals.                                                        Antimony  trioxide 6.25  "(A)  In  general.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 

Sec.   414.    Repeal   of   post-closure   tax   and        Arsenic 6.25  under  section  4661  on  the  sale  by  the  manu- 

trust  fund.                                             Arsenic  trioxide 6.25  facturer  or  producer  of  any  taxable  chemi 

Sec.  415.  Waste  management  tax.                            Barium  sulfide 6.25  cal  for  export,  or  for  resale  by  the  purchas 

Sec.    416.    Tax    on    certain    imported    sub-        Bromine 6.25  er  to  a  second  purchaser  for  export. 

stances    derived    from    taxable        Cadmium 6.25  '(B)   Proof  of   export   required.-RuIcs 

c.       .,™  .r     chemicals                                              Chlorine 4.03  similar  to  the  rules  of  section  4221(b)  shall 

Sec.  417.  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund.            Chrom  te 1.52  ^pply  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 

Part  II-Leakiko  Underground  Storage            Chromium 6.25  .(j)  Credit  or  refund  where  tax  paid- 
Tank  trust  Fund  and  Its  Revenue  Sources         cooai      .    8.28  ..,^,  j^  CENERAL-Except  as  provided  in 

Sec.  421.  Additional  tax  on  gasoline,  diesel        pnnrr^nifatP 8  2?  subparagraph  (B).  if- 

fuel,  and  special  motor  fuels.             CuDmus  oxide 6  25  "<"  ^^^  VinAer  section  4661  was  paid  with 

Sec.    422.    Leaking    Underground    Storage        Hydrochloric  acid ! 1  24  respect  to  any  taxable  chemical,  and 

Tank  Trust  Fund.                                Hydrogen  fluoride!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!    6!26  "'"'  *"ch  chemical  was  exported  by  any 

Part  111— Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund          i^ead !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    6!25  person. 

AWD  Its  Revenue  Sources                         Lead  oxide 6.25  credit  or  refund  (without  Interest)  of  such 

Sec.  431.  Increase  In  environmental  tax  on        Mercury 6.25  tax  shall  be  allowed  or  made  to  the  person 

petroleum.                                             Nickel 6.25  who  paid  such  tax. 

Sec.  432.  Oil  Spin  Liability  Trust  Fund.                 Nitric  acid 3.90  "(B)  Condition  to  allowance —No  credit 

Part  IV— Studies                                Phosphorous 6.25  or  refund  shall  be  allowed  or  made  under 

Sec.  441.  Study  of  impact  of  waste  manage-        p°[?!!i!![I!  hl'^HJ-fv^ni* «  ?^  subparagraph   (A)   unless   the   person   who 

ment  tax  on  domestic  manufac         Pota^'um  hydroxide 6.25  paid  the  tax  establishes  that  he- 

turers                                                  Sodium  dichromate 6.25  (o   has  repaid  or  agreed   to  repay  the 

Sec.  442.  Study  of  lead  poisoning.                            If,^"'!^  .K^w'Jil* Ill  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  person  who  ex 

PART  V-COORDINATION  WiTH  OTHER                     1  t^OUS  chlolde 6  »  "^''^  ^^^  'l"''?"  .^^^  ""'i  °' 

Provisions  of  This  Act                          Su*nar°c  acid           1  03  """  *""  obtained  the  written  consent  of 

Q«/.  4S1    r-~,,H.„„n«„                                                  ?!.,!.  /i,i„,il.^ i«  such  exporter  to  the  allowance  of  the  credit 

Sec.  451.  Coordination.                                              Zinc  chloride 6.25  „,  ,^^  „„i,i„„  „«  ,k„  ...r...,^ 

„        .    _                                                              ■ri„„  ,..i«„«_                                              o  oe  X  or  the  making  of  the  refund. 

part  I^-e.^^- -  I"  REVENUE               friN^^^oN  XD.US=TriN"XMOU^^^OF  ^^.^^^^^^^I^SZ  af^^^  nS 

Ta.^'lN  G^'"  "^  ^---«^:::-/*\f  by*  redesSaUng tLbsml'o'n  (c,'Llu^^^^^^^^  ^7.  ^o  .^^^  -'  '^^  P— -  °^  '^^  -"" 

.^r:il^^.^;^X:Zf^^Z  aSn^nersurctir^''""'''"'''""^  ^TjrParagraph  (1)  of  ^tlon  4«62(d,  of 

1954  (relating  to  termination)  is  amended  to        ..^^^  Inflation  Adjustments  in  Amount  of  ^uch  Code  (relating  to  refund  or  credit  for 

read  as  follows:  .^^^  _  certain  uses)  is  amended— 

"(d)  Application  of  TAXES.-The  taxes  im-        ..({,  j^  General  -In  the  case  of  any  tax  'A*  ^^  striking  out   'the  sale  of  which  by 

S^^*l^M^'^«n!f'^!^f"„'*'n  tT'^*^,'oan°''*°"  ''ble  chemical  sold  In  a  calendar  year  after  such  person  would  be  taxable  under  such 

rhf'fJ.wM;.^.  A^™                 c     ;/®'^n,    ,  1986.  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sub-  section'     and     inserting     In     lieu     thereof 

f  hP     r^^nr»h»^.T„    ^     .  "^^"""".".^"i"'  section  (a)  shall  be  the  amount  determined  which  is  a  taxable  chemical",  and 

«onn«  Tn^r^npn^nL        H  tTkhu'^I  ,^^  ""^er  subsection  (b)  increased  by  the  appll-  <B)  by  striking  out    imposed  by  such  sec- 

ISS^'h^rl^v  J^l?  H          Liability  Act  of  ^able  inflation  adjustment  for  such  calendar  Uon  on  the  other  substance  manufactured 

1980  is  hereby  repealed.  y^^^  i,.  produced"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

mLnp  h^rr^'I^.i«^*rhaT.T-^  ^^"'^^^'^  "(2)  applicable  Inflation  Adjustment-  "Imposed  by  .such  section  on  the  other  sub- 
made  by  thU  section  shall  take  effect  on  No-  ..< a,  :„  OENERAL.-In  the  case  of  a  taxable  stance  manufactured  or  produced  (or  which 
vemoer  i.  i»hj).  chemical,  the  applicable  inflation  adjust-  would  have  been  imposed  by  such  section  on 
SEC.  412.  INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  PETROLEUM.  ment  for  the  calendar  year  la  the  percent-  such  other  substance  but  for  subsection  (b) 

(a)  Increase  in  Tax.— Subsections  (a)  and  age  (If  any)  by  which-  or  (e)  of  this  section)". 

(b)  of  section  4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue        "(1)  the  applicable  price  Index  for  the  pre-  <d)   Special   Rules   for    Certain   Chemi- 

Code  of  1954  (relating  to  environmental  tax  ceding  calendar  year,  exceeds  cals — 

on  petroleum )  are  each  amended  by  striking        "(11)  the  applicable  price  index  for  1985.  <1)  Repeal  of  exemption  for  chemicals 

out  "0.79  cent"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof         '(B)    Applicable    price    index —For    pur-  derived  from  coal.- 

"11.9  cents".  poses  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable  (A)  Section  4662(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  price  index  for  any  calendar  year  is  the  to  exemptions;  other  special  rules)  Is 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No-  average  for  the  months  in  the  12-month  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
vember  I,  1985.  period  ending  on  September  30  of  such  cal-  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as 
SEC.  413.  increase  IN  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  CHEMI-  endar  year  of-  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively. 

^*'^-                                                          "(1)  in  the  case  of  organic  substances,  the  (B)   Paragraph   (3)  of  section   4662(d)  of 

(a)  Increase  in  Rate  of  Tax;  Lead  Added  producer    price    index    for    basic    organic  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 

AS   Taxable   Chemical —Subsection   (b)   of  chemicals  as  published  by  the  Secretary  of  section  (b)(5)'  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 

section  4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Labor,  or  serting  in  lieu  thereof    subsection  (b)(4)". 
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(2)  Exemption  for  lead  having  transito- 
ry presence  during  extracting  process.— 
Clause  (i)  of  section  4662(b)(5)(B)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  substance  having  transito- 
ry presence  during  extracting  process),  as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  ( 1 ).  is  amended 
by  inserting  "lead."  before  "lead  oxide". 

(3)  Special  rule  fob  xylene.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exceptions;  other  special  rules)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  rule  for  xylene.— Except  in 
the  case  of  any  substance  imported  into  the 
United  States  or  exported  from  the  United 
States,  the  term  xylene'  does  not  include 
any  separated  isomer  of  xylene." 

(4)  Special  rule  for  nitric  acid  used  in 

PRODUCTION   OF   NITROCELLULOSE. — SubseCtiOn 

(b)  of  section  4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exceptions;  other  special  rules)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Special  rule  for  nitric  acid  used  in 
production  of  nitrocellulose.— The  tax 
imposed  under  section  4661  on  nitric  acid 
used  by  the  producer  of  such  acid  in  the 
production  of  nitrocellulose  shall  not  exceed 
$0.24  per  ton.' 

(e)  Exemption  for  Certain  Recycled 
Chemicals.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  4662 
of  .such  Code  (relating  to  exceptions;  other 
special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (7)  the  following  new  paragraph 

■■(8)  Recycled  chromium,  cobalt,  nickel. 
AND  lead.— 

"(A)  In  general.- No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
under  section  4661(a)  on  any  chromium, 
cobalt,  nickel,  or  lead  which  is  diverted  or 
recoverd  in  the  United  States  from  any  solid 
waste  as  part  of  a  recycling  process  (and  not 
as  part  of  the  original  manufacturing  or 
production  process). 

"(B)  Exemption  not  to  apply  while  cor- 
rective ACTION  uncompleted.- Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  during  any  period 
that  required  corrective  action  by  the  tax- 
payer is  uncompleted. 

"(C)  Required  corrective  action.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  required  cor- 
rective action  shall  be  treated  as  uncomplet- 
ed during  the  period— 

"(i)  beginning  on  the  date  that  the  correc- 
tive action  is  required  by  the  Administrator 
or  an  authorized  State  pursuant  to— 

•(I)  a  final  permit  under  section  3005  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  or  final  order 
under  section  3004  or  3008  of  such  Act.  or 

■•(II)  a  final  order  under  section  106  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980, 
and 

"(ii)  ending  on  the  date  the  Administrator 
or  such  State  (as  the  case  may  l>e)  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  corrective  action 
has  been  completed. 

■(D)  Solid  wasv».— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  ter.Ti  'solid  waste'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  1004  of 
the  Solid  Waste  D'spo^a'  Art  exrept  that 
such  term  shall  not  include  any  byproduct, 
coproduct.  or  other  waste  from  any  process 
of  smelting,  refining,  or  otherwise  extract- 
ing any  metal." 

(f)  Exemption  for  Animal  Feed  Sub- 
stances.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to  exceptions; 
other  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Substances  used  in  the  production 
of  animal  feed.— 

"(A)  In  general —In  the  case  of— 


"(1)  nitric  acid. 

"(ii)  sulfuric  acid, 

"(ill)  ammonia,  or 

"(iv)  methane  used  to  produce  ammonia, 
which  is  a  qualified  animal  feed  substance, 
no    tax    shall    t)e    imposed    under    section 
4661(a). 

"(B)  Qualified  animal  feed  substance.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  quali- 
fied animal  feed  substance'  means  any  sub- 
stance— 

"(1)  used  in  a  qualified  animal  feed  use  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer, 

"(ii)  sold  for  use  by  any  purchaser  in  a 
qualified  animal  feed  use,  or 

"(Hi)  sold  for  resale  by  any  purchaser  for 
use.  or  resale  for  ultimate  use.  in  a  qualified 
animal  feed  use. 

"(C)  Qualified  animal  feed  use.— The 
term  'qualified  animal  feed  use'  means  any 
use  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
animal  feed  or  animal  feed  supplements,  or 
of  Ingredients  used  in  animal  feed  or  animal 
feed  supplements. 

"(D)  Taxation  of  nonqualified  sale  or 
use.— For  purposes  of  section  4661(a),  if  no 
tax  was  imposed  by  such  section  on  the  sale 
or  use  of  any  chemical  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  first  person  who  sells  or  uses 
Mich  chemical  other  than  in  a  sale  or  use  de- 
.srribed  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  treated 
as  the  manufacturer  of  such  chemical." 

(2)  Refund  or  credit  for  substances  used 
IN  the  production  of  animal  feed.— Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  4662  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  refunds  and  credits  with  respect  to 
the  tax  on  certain  chemicals)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Use  in  the  production  of  animal 
feed.— Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  if— 

"(A)  a  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid 
with  respect  to  nitric  acid,  sulfuric  acid,  am- 
monia, or  methane  used  to  produce  ammo- 
nia, without  regard  to  subsection  (b)(9).  and 

"(B)  any  peson  uses  such  substance  as  a 
qualified  animal  feed  substance. 

then  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
tax  so  paid  over  the  tax  determined  with 
regard  to  subsection  (b)(9)  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  to 
such  person  in  the  same  mainner  as  if  it 
were  an  overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  this 
section.  " 

(g)  Certain  Exchanges  by  Taxpayers  Not 
Treated  as  Sales.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to  use  by  manu- 
facturers) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Use  and  Certain  Exchanges  by  Man- 
ufacturer. Etc.— 

"(1)  Use  treated  as  sale.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (b)  and  (e),  if  any 
person  manufacturers,  produces,  or  imports 
any  taxable  chemical  rnd  uses  such  chemi- 
cal, than  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  tax 
under  section  4661  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  chemical  were  sold  by  such  person. 

"(2)  Special  rules  for  inventory  ex- 
changes.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  in  any  case  in  which  a  man- 
ufacturer, producer,  or  importer  of  a  tax- 
able chemical  exchanges  such  chemical  as 
part  of  an  inventory  exchange  with  another 
person— 

"(i)  such  exchange  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  sale,  and 

"(ii)  such  other  person  shall,  for  purposes 
of  section  4661.  be  treated  as  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  importer  of  such  chemi- 
cal. 


"(B)  Registration  requirement.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  Inven- 
tory exchange  unless— 

"(i)  both  parties  are  registered  with  the 
Secretary  as  manufacturers,  producers,  or 
importers  of  taxable  chemicals,  and 

"(ii)  the  person  receiving  the  taxable 
chemical  has.  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  notified  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer  of  such  person's  regis- 
tration number  and  the  internal  revenue 
district  in  which  such  person  is  registered. 

"(C)  Inventory  exchange.— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'inventory  ex- 
change' means  any  exchange  in  which  2  per- 
sons exchange  property  which  is.  in  the 
hands  of  each  person,  property  described  in 
section  1221(1)." 

(h)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 1.  1985. 

(2)  Repeal  of  tax  on  xylene  for  periods 

before  OCTOBER  1.   1985.— 

(A)  Refund  of  tax  previously  imposed.— 
In  the  case  of  any  tax  imposed  by  section 
4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
on  the  sale  or  use  of  xylene  before  October 
1.  1985,  such  tax  (including  interest,  addi- 
tions to  tax.  and  additional  amounts)  shall 
not  be  assessed,  and  if  assessed,  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  abated,  and  if  collected  shall 
be  credited  or  refunded  (with  interest)  as  an 
overpayment. 

(B)  Waiver  of  statute  op  limitations.— If 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or 
at  any  time  within  1  year  after  such  date  of 
enactment)  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  resulting  from  the  application 
of  subparagraph  (A)  is  barred  by  any  law  or 
rule  of  law,  refund  or  credit  of  such  over- 
payment shall,  nevertheless,  be  made  or  al- 
lowed if  claim  therefor  is  filed  before  the 
date  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(C)  Xylene  to  include  isosnas.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "xylene  " 
shall  Include  any  isomer  of  xylene  whether 
or  not  separated. 

(3)  Inventory  exchanges.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  paragraph,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (g)  shall  apply  as  if  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
211  of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response 
Revenue  Act  of  1980. 

(B)  Recipient  btust  agree  to  treatment  as 
manufacturer.— In  the  case  of  any  invento- 
ry exchange  before  January  1,  1986.  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (g)  shall 
apply  only  if  the  person  receiving  the  chem- 
ical from  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  In  the  exchange  agrees  to  be  treat- 
ed as  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter of  such  chemical  for  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  38  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

(C)  Exception  where  manufacturer  paid 
tax.— In  the  case  of  any  inventory  exchange 
before  January  1.  1986.  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (g)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  treated 
such  exchange  as  a  sale  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4661  of  such  Code  and  paid  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  such  section. 

(D)  Registration  requirements.— Section 
4662(c)(2)(B)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (g))  shall  apply  to  exchanges  made 
after  December  31.  1985. 

SEC.  414.  repeal  of  P0ST.CL08URE  TAX  AND 

tri'st  find. 
(a)  Repeal  of  Tax.— 
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(1)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  38  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax 
on  hazardous  wastes)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  such 
chapter  38  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  subchapter  C. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Trust  Fund— Section  232  of 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1980  is  hereby  repealed. 

<c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober I.  1983. 

SEC.  41S.  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  TAX. 

(a)  General  Ruu:.— Chapter  38  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended 
by  section  414  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subchapter  B  the  following 
new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  C— Hazardous  Waste 
Management  Tax 

"Sec.  4671.  Waste  management  tax. 

"Sec.   4672.    Exemptions;    reduction   of   tax 

where  prior  taxable  event. 
"Sec.   4673.   Special   rules   for   waste   water 

treatment,  incineration,  etc. 
"Sec.  4674.  Backup  tax  on  generator. 
"Sec.  4675.  Etefinitlons  and  special  rules. 

SEC.  4S7I   WASTE  MANAGEMENT  TAX. 

"(a)  Imposition  or  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
Imposed  a  tax  on— 

"(1)  the  receipt  of  hsizardous  waste  at  a 
qualified  hazardous  waste  management 
unit, 

"(2)  the  receipt  of  hazardous  waste  for 
transport  from  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  ocean  disposal,  and 

"(3)  the  exportation  of  hazardous  waste 
from  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Amodnt  or  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
each  ton  of  hazardous  waste  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  following 
Uble: 


If  the  taxable  event  Is: 


L*nd 
Disposal 


Any  Other 

Taxable 

H^ent 


"For  calendar  year  The  tax  per  ton  te: 

WM $3700               $4.15 

l»e7 39.00                 4.15 

IMS 42.00                  4.15 

!•••.- 44.00                  4.15 

1»«0 47.00                 4.15 


"(2)  Definitions  relating  to  amoukt  of 
TAX.— For  definition  of— 

"(A)  hazardous  waste,  see  section 
4675(a)(1).  and 

"(B)  land  disposal  and  any  other  taxable 
event,  see  section  4675(a)(5). 

"(c)  Liability  for  Tax.— 

"(1)  Waste  received  at  management 
units.— The  tax  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  qualified  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment unit. 

"(2)  Waste  received  for  transport  from 
THE  United  States —The  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
holding  the  permit  issued  for  transport  for 
ocean  disposal  under  section  102  o'  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972. 

(3)  Waste  exported— The  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)(3)  shall  be  paid  by  the  ex- 
porter. 

•(d)  Termination  —The  taxes  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  September 
30.  1990. 


"SEC.     4*72.     EXEMPTIONS;     REDKTION     OF    TAX 
WHERE  PRIOR  TAXABLE  EVENT. 

"(a)  Exemption  for  Certain  Removal  and 
Remedial  Actions.  Etc— The  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4671  shall  not  apply  to  the  re- 
ceipt or  export  of  hazardous  waste  pursuant 
to- 

"( 1 )  a  corrective  action  specified  In— 

"(A)  an  Initial  or  final  order,  or 

"(B)  a  proposed  or  final  permit. 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  or  a  State  under  a  haz- 
ardous waste  program  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 3006  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  a  proposed  or  final  closure  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  or  such  a 
State, 

"(3)  a  removal  or  remedial  action  under 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  which  has  been  selected  or  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  or 

"(4)  an  action  to  correct  an  emergency  sit- 
uation arising  from  a  product  spill  which  Is 
certified  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980. 

"(b)  Exemption  for  Waste  Received  at 
ANY  Federal  Facility.— The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4671  shall  not  apply  to  any  hazard- 
ous waste  received  at  any  facility  owned  by 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  Reduction  in  Tax  Where  Prior  Tax- 
able EJVENT— . 

"( 1 )  In  General.— If— 

"(A)  tax  under  section  4671  or  4674  was 
paid  with  respect  to  any  hazardous  waste, 
and 

"(B)  tax  under  section  4671  Is  subsequent- 
ly Imposed  on  such  waste  (herelnafters  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  later  tax- 
able event'), 

then  the  tax  under  section  4671  on  the  later 
taxable  event  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Amount  of  Reduction.— The  amount 
of  the  reduction  determined  under  this 
paragraph  is  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  weight  of  hazardous  waste  in- 
volved In  the  later  taxable  event,  multiplied 
by 

"(B)  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  highest  rate  of  tax  paid  under  sec- 
tion 4671  or  4674  with  respect  to  any  prior 
taxable  event  involving  such  waste  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  subsection),  or 

"(ID  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4671  with  respect  to  the  later  taxable  event 
(as  so  determined). 

•SEC  4473.  SPECIAL  RILES  FOR  WASTE  WATER 
TREATMENT.  INCINERATION.  ETC. 

•■(a)  Exemption  for  Waste  Received  at 
Certain  Waste  Water  Treatment  Units  — 
The  tax  Imposed  by  section  4871  shall  not 
apply  to  hazardous  waste  received  at  any 
waste  water  treatment  unit. 

"(b)  Incineration,  Etc.  Within  90  Days 
OF  Receipt.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  If— 

■■(A)  tax  under  section  4671  was  paid  with 
respect  to  the  receipt  of  any  hazardous 
waste  at  any  qualified  hazardous  waste 
management  unit  or  for  transport  described 
in  section  4671(a)(2).  and 

"(B)  such  waste  Is  incinerated  on  land  (or 
the  equivalent  of  incineration  on  land)  by 
any  person  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  first  receipt  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

then  the  tax  so  paid  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  or  refund  (without  Interest)  to  sucli 
person  In  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  an 


overpayment  of  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4671. 

••(2)      EQUIVALENT      OF      INCINERATION.  — For 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a  method, 
technique,  or  process  shall  be  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  Incineration  on  land  If— 

•■(A)  such  method,  technique,  or  process 
meets  detailed  performance  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  E^nvlronmental  Protection 
Agency,  and 

•'(B)  such  standards  require  a  destruction 
and  removal  efficiency  for  the  hazardous 
waste  involved  at  least  equivalent  to  the  de- 
struction and  removal  efficiency  applicable 
to  Incineration  on  land. 

••(c)  Qualified  Chemical  Fuels  or  Sol- 
vents.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  if— 

"(A)  tax  under  section  4671  was  paid  with 
respect  to  any  hazardous  waste. 

"(B)  such  waste  is  used  by  any  person  in 
the  production  of  any  qualified  chemical 
fuel  or  solvent,  and 

••(C)  such  fuel  or  solvent  Is  by  such  person 
sold  for  use  or  used  in  any  industrial  or 
commercial  use. 

then  the  tax  so  paid  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  to  such 
person  in  the  same  manner  as  If  It  were  an 
overpayment  of  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4671. 

"(2)  Qualified  chemical  fuel  or  sol- 
vtnt.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
the  term  qualified  chemical  fuel  or  solvent' 
means  any  chemical  or  solvent  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  as  not  being 
a  htLzardous  waste. 

•■(d)  Recycling  of  Batteries —Under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  If— 

••(1)  tax  under  section  4671  was  paid  with 
respect  to  the  receipt  of  any  battery  at  a 
qualified  hazardous  waste  management 
unit,  and 

■•(2)  the  recycling  of  such  battery  begins 
at  such  a  init  by  any  person  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  first  receipt  of  such 
battery  at  any  qualified  hazardous  waste 
managenicnt  unit. 

then  the  tax  so  paid  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  to  such 
person  In  the  same  manner  as  If  It  were  an 
overpayment  of  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4671. 

"(e)  Tax  To  Apply  While  Corrective 
Action  Not  Completed.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  exemption  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  (and  no 
credit  or  refund  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section)  with  respect  to  any  activity  con- 
ducted at  a  facility  (or  part  thereof)  during 
the  period  that  required  corrective  action 
remains  uncompleted  with  respect  to  such 
facility  (or  part). 

"(2)  Required  corrective  action.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  required  correc- 
tive action  shall  be  treated  as  uncompleted 
during  the  period— 

'•(A)  beginning  on  the  date  that  the  cor- 
rective action  is  required  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  Bin  authorized  State  pursuant  to  a 
final  permit  under  section  3005  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  or  a  final  order  under 
section  3004  or  3008  of  such  Act.  and 

••(B)  ending  on  the  date  the  Administrator 
or  such  State  (as  the  case  may  be)  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  corrective  action 
has  been  completed. 

■•(3)  Rate  of  tax  with  respect  to  waste 
water  -rREATMENT.- The  rate  of  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4671  by  reason  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  received  at 
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any  waste  water  treatment  unit  shall  be  15 
cents  per  ton. 

"SEC.  4474.  BACKUP  TAX  ON  GENERATOR. 

"(a)  Impositon  of  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
Imposed  a  tax  on  each  ton  of  hazardous 
waste  which,  as  of  the  close  of  the  270-day 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  day 
on  which  such  waste  was  generated,  has  not 
been— 

••(1)  received  at  a  qualified  hazardous 
waste  management  unit, 

(2)  received  for  transport  from  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ocean  dis- 
posal, or 

"(3)  exported  from  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Rate  of  Tax.— The  rate  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  rate  of 
tax  applicable  to  land  disposal  under  section 
4671  at  the  end  of  the  270-day  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

'•(c)  Liability  for  Tax.— The  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  by  the  gener- 
ator of  the  hazardous  waste. 
"(d)  Exemptions.— 

"(1)  Small  generators.— The  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  hazard- 
ous waste  generated  during  any  month  If 
the  generator  of  such  waste  does  not  gener- 
ate more  than  100  kilograms  of  hazardous 
waste  during  such  month. 

"(2)  Waste  legally  disposed  of  in  public- 
ly OWNED  treatment  WORKS.— The  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
hazardous  waste  disposed  of  In  any  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  if  the  disposal  of 
such  waste  is  not  in  violation  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law. 

"(3)  Other  exemptions  to  apply.— The  ex- 
emptions provided  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  4672  shall  apply  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a). 

"(4)  Exemptions  under  regulations:  ap- 
plication OF  LOWER  RATE.— The  Secretary 
may  prescribe  regulations  which  provide  ex- 
emptions from  the  tax  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (or  the  application  of  a  lower  rate) 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(e)  Generator.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'generator'  means  the  person 
whose  act  or  process  produces  the  hazard- 
ous waste. 

"(f)  Termination.— No  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed by  this  section  on  waste  generated 
after  September  30.  1990. 

•SEC.  4S75  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter— 

"(1)  Hazardous  waste.— The  term  hazard- 
ous waste'  means  any  waste  which  is  listed 
or  identified  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Superfund  Revenue  Act  of  1985 
under  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  Rainwater  shall  not  be  treated  as 
hazardous  waste  unless  mixed  with  hazard- 
ous waste  (as  defined  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence). 

"(2)  Qualified  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment UNIT.— The  term  'qualified  hazardous 
waste  management  unit'  means  the  speci- 
fied area  of  land  or  structure— 

"(A)  which  isolates  the  hazardous  wastes 
within  a  qualified  hazardous  waste  facility, 
and 

"(B)  which  is  subject  to  the  requirements 
for  obtaining  interim  status  or  a  final 
permit  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

"(3)  Qualified  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment FACILITY.— The  term  'qualified  hazard- 
ous waste  management  facility'  means  any 
facility,  as  defined  under  substitle  C  of  the 
Solid   Waste  Disposal  Act.   which   has  re- 


ceived a  permit  or  Is  accorded  interim  status 
under— 

"(A)  section  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  or 

"(B)  a  State  program  authorized  under 
section  3006  of  such  Act. 

"(4)  Ocean  disposal.— The  term  'ocean  dis- 
posal' means  the  incineration  or  dumping  of 
hazardous  waste  over  or  into  ocean  waters 
or  the  waters  described  in  section  101(b)  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972.  pursuant  to  section  102 
of  such  Act. 

"(5)  Definitions  relating  to  amount  or 

TAX.— 

"(A)  Land  disposal.— The  term  'land  dis- 
posal' means  a  taxable  event  described  in 
section  4671(a)(1)  with  respect  to  a  qualified 
hazardous  waste  management  unit  which  is 
a  landfill,  surface  impoundment,  waste  pile, 
or  land  treatment  unit. 

"(B)  Landfill,  etc— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  terms  'landfill',  surface 
impoundment',  'waste  pile'  and  'land  treat- 
ment unit'  have  the  respective  meanings 
given  such  terms  In  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sections 
3004  and  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act. 

"(C)  Other  taxable  event— The  term 
and  other  taxable  event'  means— 

"(i)  a  taxable  event  described  in  section 
4671(a)(1)  which  is  not  land  disposal,  and 

"(ii)  a  taxable  event  described  In  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  section  4671(a). 

"(6)  Waste  water  treatment  unit.- The 
term  'waste  water  treatment  unit'  means 
any  qualified  hazardous  waste  management 
unit  which  is  an  integral  and  necessary  part 
of  a  treatment  system— 

"(A)  for  which  a  permit  is  required  under 
section  402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 

"(B)  which  is  subject  to  pretreatment 
standards  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  or 

"(C)  which  is  a  zero  discharge  treatment 
system— 

"(1)  which,  if  the  system  discharged  into 
navigable  waters,  would  comply  with  efflu- 
ent limitation  guidelines  prescribed  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  section  304(b)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

"(11)  which,  if  the  system  discharged  Into  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works,  would 
comply  with  the  pretreatment  standards  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B).  or 

"(iii)  if  no  such  guidelines  or  standards 
have  been  prescribed,  which  employs  biolog- 
ical treatment. 

The  term  'waste  water  treatment  unit'  shall 
not  Include  any  qualified  hazardous  waste 
management  unit  which  receives  for  storage 
or  final  disposition  concentrated  treatment 
residues  resulting  from  wastewater  treat- 
ment. 

"(7)  Administrator.— The  term  Adminis- 
trator' means  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

"(8)  United  States.— The  term  'United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  4612(a)(4). 

"(9)  Ton.— The  term  ton'  means  2.000 
pounds. 

"(10)  Fractional  part  of  ton.— In  the  case 
of  a  fraction  of  a  ton,  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  subchapter  shall  be  the  same  fraction 
of  the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed  on  a 
whole  ton. 

"(b)  Treatment  of  Containers.  Etc 
Which  Are  Rela'ted  to  Injection  Units.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  any  container,  tank,  or  surface  im- 
poundment which,  with  respect  to  any  haz- 
ardous waste.  Is  used  to  treat  or  store  such 


waste  before  underground  injection  of  such 
waste  (whether  or  not  the  waste  when  In- 
jected is  hazardous  waste)  into  an  injection 
well,  and 

"(2)  the  Injection  well  into  which  such 
waste  is  Injected. 

shall  be  treated  as  a  single  hazardous  waste 
management  unit. 

"(c)  Disposition  of  Revenues  From 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  "Virgin  Islands.— The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)(3)  and  (b)(3)  of 
section  7652  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax  im- 
posed by  this  subchapter." 

(b)  Information  Reporting  Require- 
ment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subpart  A  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  6039D 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  S039E.  INFORMATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MAN- 
AGEMLNT  tax  ON  HAZARDOUS 
WAS"n.. 
"Each  person  on  whom  a  tax  is  Imposed 
under  subchapter  C  of  chapter  38  shall  (at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require)  submit  to  the  Secretary 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, including  information  which  such 
person  is  required  to  provide  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  also  apply  to  persons  not  de- 
scribed therein  with  respect  to  information 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  administration  of  such 
subchapter." 

(2)  Penalty.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  assessable  penal- 
ties) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
6708  (relating  to  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cates) as  section  6709  and  by  adding  to  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  6710  FAILl'RE  TO  PROVIDE  INFORMATION 
W ITH  RESPECT  TO  MANAGEMECTT  TAX 
ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTE. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  fails  to 
meet  any  requirement  Imposed  by  section 
6039E  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each 
day  during  which  such  failure  continues, 
unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  willful  ne- 
glect. The  maximum  penalty  Imposed  under 
this  sul)section  with  respect  to  any  failure 
shall  not  exceed  (50,000. 

"(b)  I»knalty  in  Addition  to  Other  Pen- 
alties.—The  penalty  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penal- 
ty provided  by  law. " 

(3)  Conforming  amendments  — 

(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  6039D  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  6039E.  Information  with  respect  to 
management  tax  on  hazardous 
waste." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  item  relating  to  mortgage 
credit  certificates  as  section  6709  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  6710.  Failure  to  provide  Information 
with  respect  to  management 
tax  on  hazardous  waste." 

(c)  Penalty  for  Negligence  To  Apply  to 
Environmental  Taxes.— Section  6653  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  pay  tax)  is 
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amended  by  adding  at  Che  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Negligence  Penalty  To  Apply  to  En- 
vironmental Taxes.— Per  purposes  of  ap- 
plying paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a),  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  as  including  a  reference  to  under- 
paymer-  (as  defined  In  subsection  (O)  of 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  38  (relating  to  envi- 
ronmental taxes).  " 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  38  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  Item  relating 
to  subchapter  B  the  following  new  item: 
"Subchapter  C.  Hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment tax." 

(e)  Eftective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Jsmuary 
1.  1986. 

(2)  Backup  tax  on  generator.— Section 
4674  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  backup  tax  on  generator),  as 
added  by  this  section,  shall  apply  to  waste 
generated  after  December  31.  1986. 

8KC  4li.  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  IMPORTED  SUBSTANCES 
DERIVED  FROM  TAXABLE  CHEMI- 
CALS. 

(a)  General  Rule.- Chapter  38  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subchapter  C  the  following 
new  sutM:hapter: 

"Sulxhapter  D— Tax  on  Certain  Imported 
Substances 

"Sec.  4677.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  4678.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

"SEC.  4«77.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  General  Role.— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  on  any  taxable  substance  sold  or 
used  by  the  Importer  thereof. 

"(b)  Amodnt  op  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  substance  shall  be  the  amount  of 
the  tax  which  would  have  been  imposed  by 
section  4661  on  the  taxable  chemicals  or  pe- 
troleum used  as  materials  or  process  fuel  in 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  such  sub- 
stance If  such  taxable  chemicals  or  petrole- 
um had  l>een  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
such  taxable  substance. 

"(2)  Rate  where  importer  does  not  fur- 
nish information  i-o  SECRETARY.— If  the  Im- 
porter does  not  furnish  to  the  Secretary  (at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe)  sufficient  information 
to  determine  under  paragraph  (1)  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
on  any  taxable  substance,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  on  such  taxable  substance 
shall  be  5  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of 
such  substance  as  of  the  time  such  sub- 
stance was  entered  into  the  United  States 
for  consumption,  use.  or  warehousing. 

"(c)  Exemptions  for  Substances  Taxes 
Under  Sections  4611  and  4661— No  tax 
shall  be  imposed  by  this  section  on  the  sale 
or  use  of  any  substance  if  tax  Is  imposed  on 
such  sale  or  use  under  section  4611  or  4661. 

■(d)  Termination.— The  taxes  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  September 
30.  1990. 

"SEC.  4S7H.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RILES. 

"(a)  Taxable  Substance.— For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter— 

"(1)  In  general— The  term  'taxable  sub- 
stance' means  any  substance  which,  at  the 
time  of  sale  or  use  by  the  importer,  is  listed 
as  a  taxable  substance  by  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  this  subchapter. 


"(2)  Determination  of  substances  on 
LIST.— A  substance  shall  be  listed  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  if — 

"(A)  The  substance  is  contained  In  the  list 
under  paragraph  (3),  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  that  such  substance 
generally  has  more  than  50  percent  of  Its 
value  derived  (as  materials  or  as  process 
fuel)  from  taxable  chemicals  or  petroleum 
(determined  on  the  basis  of  the  predomi- 
nant method  of  production). 

■(3)  Initial  list  of  taxable  substances.— 
Cumene 
Styrene 

Ammonium  nitrate 
Nickel  oxide 
Isopropyl  alcohol 
Ethylene  glycol 
Vinyl  chloride 
Polyethylene  resins,  total 
Polybuladiene 
Styrene-butadiene.  latex 
Styrene-butadlene.  snpf 
Synthetic  rubber,  not  containing  fillers 
Urea. 

Ferronickel 

Ferrochromium  nov  3  pet 
Ferrochrome  ov  3  pet  carbon 
Unwrought  nickel 
Nickel  waste  and  scrap 
Wrought  nickel  rods  and  wire 
Nickel  powders 
Phenolic  resins 
Polyvinylchloride  resins 
Polystyrene  resins  sind  copolymers 
Ethyl  alcohol  for  nonbeverage  use 
Methylene  chloride 
Polypropylene 
Propylene  glycol 
Formaldehyde 
Acetone 

Propylene  oxide 
Polypropylene  resins 
Ethylene  oxide 
Ethylene  dichloride 
Cyclohexane 
Isophthalic  acid 
Malelc  anhydride 
Phthallc  anhydride 
Ethyl  methyl  ketone 
Chloroform 
Carbon  tetrachloride 
Chromic  acid 
Hydrogen  peroxide 
Polystyrene  homopolymer  resins 
Melamlne 

Acrylic  and  methacryllc  acid  resins 
Vinyl  resins 
Vinyl  resins.  NSPF. 

"(4)  Modifications  to  list.— The  Secre- 
tary may  add  or  remove  substances  from 
the  list  under  paragraph  (2)  (Including 
Items  listed  by  reason  of  paragraph  (3))  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter. 

"(b)  Othei<  Definitions.— For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter— 

"(1)  Importer— The  term  "importer" 
means  the  person  entering  the  taxable  sub- 
stance for  consumption,  use.  or  warehous- 
ing. 

"(2)  Taxable  chemicals:  xwited  states.— 
The  terms  taxable  chemical'  and  United 
States'  have  the  respective  meanings  given 
such  terms  by  section  4862(a). 

"(c)  Disposition  of  Revenues  From 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.— The 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)(3)  and  (b)(3)  of 
section  7652  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  4677." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  38  of  such  Code  Is 


amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 
to  subchapter  C  the  following  new  Item: 
"Subchapter  D.  Tax  on  certain  Imported 
substances." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1987. 

SEC  417  HAZARDOt'S  SCB8TANCE  SCPERFl'ND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  9504  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.  »M5  HAZARDOCS  SCBSTANCE  SCPERFl'ND 

""(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Haz- 
ardous Substance  Superfund"  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Super- 
fund"),  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be- 

"'( 1 )  appropriated  to  the  Superfund  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section. 

"(2)  appropriated  to  the  Superfund  pursu- 
ant to  section  418(b)  of  the  Superfund  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1985.  or 

""(3)  credited  to  the  Superfund  as  provided 
in  section  9602(b). 

"■(b)  Transfers  to  Superfund.— There  are 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Superfund 
amounts  equivalent  to— 

""(1)  the  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  section  4611.  4661.  4671.  4674.  or  4677 
(relating  to  environmental  taxes). 

"(2)  amounts  recovered  on  behalf  of  the 
Superfund  under  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  CERCLA"), 

"■(3)  all  moneys  recovered  or  collected 
under  section  3U(b)(6)(B)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act, 

"■(4)  penalties  assessed  under  title  I  of 
CERCLA,  and 

"(5)  punitive  damages  under  section 
107(c)(3)  of  CERCLA. 

"(c)  Expenditures  Prom  Superfund.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Amounts  in  the  Super- 
fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  only  for  purposes  of 
making  expenditures— 

"(A)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (1).  (2),  (4),  and  (5)  of  section  111(a) 
of  CERCLA  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Superfund  Amendments 
of  1985,  or 

"(B)  hereafter  authorized  by  a  law  which 
authorizes  the  expenditure  out  of  the  Su- 
perfund for  a  general  purpose  covered  by 
paragraphs  (1),  2),  (4),  and  (5)  of  such  sec- 
tion 111(a)  (as  so  in  effect). 

"(2)  Exception  for  certain  transfers. 
ETC..  OF  hazardous  SUBSTANCES.— Amounts  In 
the  Superfund  shall  not  be  available  for  any 
transfer  or  disposal  which  could  not  be 
made  but  for  section  121(1)  of  CERCLA  as 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Superfund  Amendments  of  1985. 

"(d)  AtrrHORiTY  to  Borrow.— 

"(1)  In  general.- There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Superfund.  as  repay- 
able advances,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Super- 
fund. 

"(2)  Repayment  of  advances.— 

"(A)  In  general.- Advances  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  repaid,  and 
Interest  on  such  advances  shall  be  paid,  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  moneys  are  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  in  the  Superfund. 

"(B)  Pinal  repayment.- No  advance  shall 
be  made  to  the  Superfund  after  September 


30,  1990.  and  all  advances  to  such  Fund 
shall  be  repaid  on  or  before  such  date. 

"(C)  Rate  or  interest —Interest  on  ad- 
vances made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (as  of  the  close  of  the 
calendar  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  the  advance  Is  made)  to  be  equal  to 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  anticipated  period 
during  which  the  advance  will  be  outstand- 
ing and  shall  t>e  compounded  annually. 

"(e)  Liability  of  United  States  Limited 
TO  Amount  in  Trust  Fund.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Any  claim  filed 
against  the  Superfund  may  be  paid  only  out 
of  the  Superfund. 

""(2)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.—Nothing  In  CERCLA  or  the  Super- 
fund  Amendments  of  1985  (or  in  any  amend- 
ment made  by  either  of  such  Acts)  shall  au- 
thorize the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  any  amount  with  respect  to 
any  such  claim  out  of  any  source  other  than 
the  Superfund. 

"(3)  Order  in  which  unpaid  claims  are  to 
be  paid.— If  at  any  time  the  Superfund  has 
Insufficient  funds  to  pay  all  of  the  claims 
payable  out  of  the  Superfund  at  such  time, 
such  claims  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  paragraph  (1),  be  paid  in  full  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  finally  deter- 
mined."' 

(b)  AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund  for  fiscal  year— 

(1)  1986.  $316,600,000. 

(2)  1987.  $316,600,000, 

(3)  1988.  $316,600,000. 

(4)  1989.  $316,600,000.  and 

(5)  1990.  $316,600,000. 

plus  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to 
so  much  of  the  aggregate  amount  author- 
ized to  t>e  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion (and  paragraph  (2)  of  section  221(b)  of 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Act  of 
1980.  as  in  effect  before  its  repeal)  as  has 
not  been  appropriated  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscaJ  year  involved. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.  — 

(1)  Subtitle  B  of  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Response  Revenue  Act  of  1980  (relating  to 
establishment  of  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  101  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  "Fund"  or  'Trust  Fund'  means  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  established 
by  section  9505  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954; ". 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  9504  the  following 
new  Item: 

"Sec.    9505.    Hazardous    Substance    Super- 
fund." 

(e)  Effective  Date.  — 

(1)  In  general.  —The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1985. 

(2)  Superfund  treated  as  continuation  of 
OLD  trust  fund.  —The  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund  established  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  treated  for  all 
purposes  of  law  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
established  by  section  221  of  the  Hazardous 


Substance  Response  Revenue  Act  of  1980. 
Any  reference  in  any  law  to  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Trust  Fund  established 
by  such  section  221  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude (wherever  appropriate)  a  reference  to 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  estab- 
lished by  the  amendments  mtide  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Part  II— Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund  and  Its  Revenue  Sources 

sec.  421.  additional  tax  on  gasoline.  diesel 

FIEL.  AND  SPECIAL  MOTOR  FIELS. 

(a)  General  Rule.  — 

(1)  Gasoline.  —Section  4081  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the 
imposition  of  tax  on  gasoline)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sutisectlons  (a)  and  (b)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Tax  To  Fund  Highway  Program.— 

••(1)  In  general.- There  is  hereby  Imposed 
on  gasoline  sold  by  the  producer  or  importer 
thereof,  or  by  any  producer  of  gasoline,  a 
tax  of  9  cents  a  gallon. 

"(2)  Termination.— On  and  after  October 
1,  1988,  the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(b)  Additional  Tax  To  Fund  Leaking 
Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund.- 

"(l)  In  general.— In  addition  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a),  there  is  hereby 
imposed  on  gasoline  sold  by  the  producer  or 
importer  thereof,  or  by  any  producer  of  gas- 
oline, a  tax  of  0.2  cents  a  gallon. 

•"(2)  Termination.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  after  the  ear- 
lier of— 

"(1)  September  30,  1990,  or 

"(11)  the  last  day  of  the  termination 
month. 

"■(B)  Termination  month.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  termination 
month  is  the  1st  month  as  of  the  close  of 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  net 
revenues  from  the  taxes  Imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  and  section  4041(d)  are  at  least 
$850,000,000. 

"(C)  Net  revenues.— For  purposes  of  rub- 
paragraph  (B),  the  term  net  'revenue' 
mesuis  the  excess  of  gross  revenues  over 
amounts  payable  by  reason  of  section 
9506(c)(2)  (relating  to  transfer  from  Leaking 
Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  for 
certain  repayments  and  credits)." 

(2)  Diesel  and  special  motor  fuels— Sec- 
tion 4041  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
special  fuels)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Additional  Tax  on  Diesel  Fuel  and 
Special  Motor  Fuels  To  Fund  Leaking  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund.— 

"(1)  Diesel  fuel.— In  addition  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  subsection  (a),  there  Is  hereby 
imposed  a  tax  of  0.2  cents  a  gallon  on  any 
liquid  (other  than  a  product  taxable  under 
section  4081)— 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  diesel-powered 
highway  vehicle  for  use  as  a  fuel  in  such  ve- 
hicle, or 

""(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  a 
diesel-powered  highway  vehicle  unless  there 
was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(2)  Special  motor  fuels.— In  addition  to 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  subsection  (a),  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  of  0.2  cents  a  gallon 
on  benzol,  benzene,  naphtha,  liquefied  pe- 
troleum gas.  casing  head  and  natural  gaso- 
line, or  any  other  liquid  (other  than  kero- 
sene, gas  oil,  or  fuel  oil,  or  any  product  tax- 


able under  section  4081  or  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)- 

""(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  motorboat  for  use  as  a  fuel  In  such  motor 
vehicle  or  motorboat,  or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  In  a 
motor  vehicle  or  motorboat  unless  there  was 
a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(3)  Termination.— The  taxes  imposed  by 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  during  any 
period  during  which  no  tax  is  imposed  by 
section  4081(b)." 

(b)  Additional  Taxes  not  Transferred  to 
Highway  Trust  Fund  or  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund — 

(1)  Highway  tr-  \.t  fund.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
9503  of  such  Code  (relating  to  transfer  to 
Highway  Trust  Fund  of  amounts  equivalent 
to  certain  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Certain  additional  taxes  not  trans- 
ferred TO  highway  trust  FUND.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  4041(d)  and  4081(b) 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

(B)  Conforming  amendment— Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  9503(c)(4)  of  such  Code 
(defining  motorboat  fuel  taxes)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  4081"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  4081(a)". 

(2)  Airport  and  airway  trust  fund.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  9502  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  transfer  to  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  of  amounts  equivalent  to  cer- 
tain taxes)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  4041""  in  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (c)  and  (e) 
of  section  4041",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4081"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""sec- 
tion 4081(a)". 

(c)  Repayments  for  Gasoline  Used  on 
Farms.  E>rc — 

(1)  Gasoline  used  on  farms.— Subsection 
(h)  of  section  6420  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
termination)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""This  section'"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  with  respect  to  taxes  Imposed  by 
section  4081(b),  this  section". 

(2)  Gasoline  used  fob  certain  nonhigh- 
WAY  purposes  or  by  local  transit  sys- 
tems.—Subsection  (h)  of  section  6421  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  effective  date)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "This  section"'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  Imposed  by  section  4081(b), 
this  section". 

(3)  F^ELS  USED  FOR  NONTAXABLE  PUR- 
POSES.— 

(A)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  6427  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  termination)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Subsections'"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  respect  to  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  4041(d)  and  4081(b). 
subsections"". 

(B)  Section  6427  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (n)  as  subsec- 
tion (o)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(m)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Payments  For  Taxes  Imposed  by  Sec- 
tion 4041(d).— For  purposes  of  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c).  the  taxes  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4041(d)  shall  be  treated  as  Imposed  by 
section  4041(a)." 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6427(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  gasoline  used  to 
produce  certain  alcohol  fuels)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  4081"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'section  4081(a)". 
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(d)  comtindation  of  certain  exemptions 
Prom  Additional  Taxes.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b>  of  section  4041  o(  such 
Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  offhlghway 
business  use;  exemption  for  qualified  meth- 
anol and  ethanol  fuel)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Coordination  with  taxes  imposed  by 
subsection  (d).— 

"(A)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  subsection 
(d). 

"(B)  Termination  not  to  apply.— Sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by 
subsection  (d)." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4041(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  farm 
use)  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "On  tmd 
after"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (d).  on  and  after". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4041(g)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  other  exemptions)  is 
sunended  by  striking  out  "Paragraphs"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxes  imposed  by  sul>section  (d), 
paragraphs". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4221(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  certain  lax-free  sales) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "4081"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "4081(a)". 

(e)  EStective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 1.  1985. 

SEC.  422.  LEAKING  UNDERGROUND  STORAGE  TANK 
TRUST  FUND 

(a)  In  general.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  1954  (relat- 
ing to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  9505  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.    9SM.     LEAKING     UNDERGROUND    STORAGE 
TANK  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  Is 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust 
Fund',  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  he 
appropriated  or  credited  to  such  Trust  Fund 
as  provided  in  this  section  or  section 
9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfers  to  Trust  Fund.— There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Leaking  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund 
amounts  equivalent  to— 

■(  1 )  taxes  received  In  the  Treaisury  under 
sections  4041(d)  and  4081(b)  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional taxes  on  motor  fuels  and  gasoline), 
and 

"(2)  amounts  collected  under  section 
9003(h)(3)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(c)  Expenditures.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  amounts  in  the  Leaking  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  available,  as  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  only  for  purposes  of  making  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  section  9003(h)  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  as  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  of  1985. 

"(2)  Transfers  from  trust  fund  for  cer- 
tain repayment  and  credits.— 

"(A)  In  general —The  Secretary  shall  pay 
from  time  to  time  from  the  Leaking  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  amounts 
equivalent  to— 

"(i)  amounts  paid  under— 


"(I)  section  6420  (relating  to  amounts  paid 
In  respect  of  gasoline  used  on  farms). 

"(ID  section  6421  (relating  to  amounts 
paid  in  respect  of  gasoline  used  for  certain 
nonhighway  purposes  or  by  l(x;al  transit  sys- 
tems), and 

"(III)  section  6427  (relating  to  fuels  not 
used  for  taxable  purposes),  and 

"(II)  credits  allowed  under  section  34. 

with  respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sec- 
tions 4041(d)  and  4081(b). 

"(B)  Transfers  based  on  estimates.— 
Transfers  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  proper  adjustments  shall  be  made 
In  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

"(d)  Liability  of  the  United  States  Lim- 
ited to  Amount  in  Trust  Fund.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Any  claim  filed 
against  the  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund  may  be  paid  only  out  of 
such  Trust  Fund. 

"(2)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.—Nothing  in  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  or  the  Superfund 
Amendments  of  1985  (or  in  any  amendment 
made  by  either  of  such  Acts)  shall  authorize 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  any  amount  with  respect  to  any 
such  claim  out  of  any  source  other  than  the 
Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust 
Fund. 

"(3)  Order  in  which  unpaid  claims  are  to 
be  paid.— If  at  any  time  the  Leaking  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  has  insuf- 
ficient funds  to  pay  all  of  the  claims  out  of 
such  Trust  Fund  at  such  time,  such  claims 
shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  under  para- 
graph (1).  be  paid  In  full  In  the  order  in 
which  they  were  finally  determined." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  9505  the  following 
new  Item: 

"Sec.   9506.   Leaking   Underground   Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  1985. 

Part  III— Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund 
AND  Its  Revenue  Sources 

SEC,  431.  INCREASE  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  TAX  ON 
PETROLEUM 

(a)  In  General.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  environmental  tax 
on  petroleum),  as  amended  by  section  411  of 
this  Act,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"of  11.9  cents  a  barrel"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "at  the  rate  specified  in  subsection 
(c)". 

(b)  Increase  in  Tax.— Section  4611  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  sul>sec- 
tlon  (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Rate  of  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  rate  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  this  section  Is  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund 
financing  rate,  and 

"(B)  the  OH  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  fi- 
nancing rate. 

"(2)  Ratxs.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(D- 

"(A)  the  Hazardous  SulMtance  Superfund 
financing  rate  Is  11.9  cents  a  barrel,  and 


(B)  the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  fi 
nancing  rate  is  1.3  cents  a  barrel." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4611  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  application  of  taxes),  as 
redesignated  by  sul)section  (b).  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Application  of  Taxes.— 

"(1)  Superfund  rate.— The  Hsizardous 
Substance  Superfund  financing  rate  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  apply  after  October  31, 
1985.  and  before  October  1.  1990. 

(2)  Oil  spill  rate— The  Oil  Spill  Liabil 
ity  Trust  Fund  financing  rate  under  subsec 
tlon  (c)  shall  apply  after  December  31.  1985. 
and  before  October  1.  1990." 

(2)  SutJsectlon  (d)  of  section  4661  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  termination  of  tax  on  cer- 
tain chemicals)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•(d)  Application  of  Taxes.— The  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  apply  after  Octo- 
ber 31.  1985,  and  before  October  1,  1990." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9505  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  transfers  to  Superfund)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  the  case  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4611,  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 
only  to  so  much  of  such  tax  as  Is  attributa- 
ble to  the  Superfund  financing  rate  under 
section  4611(c)." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1986. 

SEC.  432.  OIL  SPILL  LIABILITY  TRl  ST  FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  9506  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC  9507  OIL  SPILL  LIABILITY  TRUST  TWO. 

••(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  Is 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  t>e  known  as  the  'Oil 
Spill  Liability  Trust  FVnd,  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  such  Trust  Fund  as  provided  In 
this  section  or  section  9602(b). 

••(b)  TliANSFERS  TO  TRUST  FUND.— There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Oil  Spill  Li- 
ability Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to— 

•■(1)  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  under 
section  4611  (relating  to  environmental  tax 
on  petroleum)  to  the  extent  attributable  to 
the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  financing 
rate  under  section  4611(c), 

"(2)  amounts  recovered,  collected,  or  re- 
ceived under  title  I  of  the  Comprehensive 
OH  Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation 
Act. 

"(3)  amounts  remaining  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  In  the  Deep  Water 
Port  Liability  Fund  established  by  section 
18(f)  of  the  Deep  Water  Port  Act  of  1974. 
and 

••(4)  amounts  remaining  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  in  the  Offshore 
Oil  Pollution  Compensation  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  302  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978. 

■•(c)  Expenditures.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Amounts  in  the  Oil  Spill 
Liability  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  only  for  pur- 
poses of  making  expenditures  for— 

■•(A)  the  payment  of  removal  costs  de- 
scribed in  section  101(24)(A)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Oil  Pollution  Liability  and  Compen- 
sation Act.  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section, 


"(B)  the  payment  of  contributions  to  the 
International  Fund  under  section  404  of 
such  Act, 

"(C)  the  payment  of  removal  costs  for 
which  the  Deep  Water  Port  Liability  Fund 
IS  liable  under  the  Deep  Water  Port  Act  of 
1974. 

"(D)   the   payment  of   removal   costs  for 
xhich  the  Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Compen- 
n  Fund  Is  liable  under  title  III  of  the 
•  r  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  and 

"(E)  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration Incurred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
'•rnment  under  the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pol- 
lution Liability  and  Compensation  Act. 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
lary,  amounts  shall  be  available  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  with  respect  to  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Fund  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  portion  of  the  International 
Fund   used    for   the   payment   of   response 

'OStS. 

••(2)  Limitations  on  expenditures.— 
(A)  $200,000,000  PER  incident —The  max- 
imum amount  which  may  be  paid  from  the 
Oil  Spill  Uabillty  Trust  Fund  with  respect 
10  any  single  incident  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000,000. 

"(B)  $30,000,000  MINIMUM  balance  — 
Except  In  the  case  of  payments  described  In 
paragraph  (1)(A),  a  payment  may  be  made 
from  such  Trust  Fund  only  if  the  amount  In 
such  Ttust  Fund  after  such  payment  will 
not  be  less  than  $30,000,000. 

■•(d)  Authority  to  Borrow.— 

"(l)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Oil  Spill  Liability 
Trust  Fund,  as  repayable  advances,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  Trust  F\ind. 

■•(2)  Limitation  on  amount  otrrsTAND- 
iNC.— The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
repayable  advances  to  the  Oil  Spill  Liability 
Trust  Fund  which  Is  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000. 

"(3)  Repayment  of  advances.— Rules  simi- 
lar to  the  rules  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
9505(d)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(e)  Liability  of  the  United  States  Lim- 
ited TO  Amount  in  Trust  Fund.— 

'•(1)  General  rule.— Any  claim  filed 
against  the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund 
may  be  paid  only  out  of  such  Trust  Fund. 

••(2)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.—Nothing  in  the  Comprehensive  Oil 
Pollution  Liability  and  ComE>ensation  Act  or 
the  Superfund  Amendments  for  1985  (or  in 
any  amendment  made  by  either  of  such 
Acts)  shall  authorize  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  any  amount 
with  respect  to  any  such  claim  out  of  any 
source  other  than  the  Oil  Spill  Lla',.>iiity 
Trust  Fund. 

"(f)  Order  in  Which  Unpaid  Claims  Are 
To  Be  Paid.-U  at  any  time  the  Oil  Spill  Li- 
ability Trust  Fund  has  insufficient  funds  (or 
IS  unable  by  reason  of  subsection  (c)(2))  to 
pay  all  of  the  claims  out  of  such  Trust  Fund 
at  such  time,  such  claims  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  under  such  subsections,  be 
paid  in  full  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
finally  determined.'" 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  9506  the  following 
new  item: 

Sec.  9507.  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund.  " 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1986. 


Part  IV— Studies 

8BC  441.  STUDY  OF  IMPACT  OF  WASTE  MANAGE- 
MENT TAX  ON  DOMESTIC  MA.NUFAC- 
TTRERS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  effects  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4671  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  on  the  ability  of  domestic  manufac- 
turers to  compete  in  Inteoiational  trade. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  July  1.  1986, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a  report  on 
the  study  conducted  under  subsection  (a). 
Such  report  shall  include  recommendations 
to  minimize  the  trade  Impact  of  such  tax 
and  there  shall  be  considered.  In  making 
such  recommendations,  a  waste  manage- 
ment tax  export  credit,  an  import  equaliza- 
tion fee.  and  a  maximum  amount  of  tax 
with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  generated 
by  economically  distressed  industries. 

SEC.  442.  STUDY  OF  LEAD  POISONING. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  E^nvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  other  officials  as  appropri- 
ate, not  later  than  March  1,  1986,  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  report  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
lead  poisoning  in  children  from  environmen- 
tal sources.  Such  report  shall  include,  at  a 
minimum,  the  following  information: 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
children,  arrayed  according  to  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  or  other  ap- 
propriate geographic  unit,  exposed  to  envi- 
ronmental sources  of  lead  at  concentrations 
sufficient  to  cause  adverse  health  effects; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
children  exposed  to  environmental  sources 
of  lead  arrayed  according  to  source  or 
source  types; 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  long  term  conse- 
quences for  public  health  of  unabated  expo- 
sures to  environmental  sources  of  lead,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  diminution  in 
intelligence  and  increases  In  morbidity  and 
mortality;  and 

(4)  methods  and  alternatives  available  for 
reducing  exposures  of  children  to  environ- 
mental sources  of  lead. 

(b)  Evaluation  of  Specific  Sites.— Such 
report  shall  also  score  and  evaluate  specific 
sites  at  which  children  are  known  to  be  ex- 
posed to  environmental  sources  of  lead  due 
to  releases,  utilizing  the  Hazard  Ranking 
system  of  the  National  Priorities  List, 

(c)  Authorization  From  Superfund.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
and  submit  the  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Part  V— Coordination  With  Other 
Provisions  of  This  Act 
sec.  451.  coordination, 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Act 
not  contained  in  this  title,  any  provision  of 
this  Act  (not  contained  In  this  title)  which— 

(1)  imposes  any  tax,  premium,  or  fee, 

(2)  establishes  any  trust  fund,  or 

(3)  authorizes  amounts  to  be  expended 
from  any  trust  fund  which  are  not  also  au- 
thorized by  this  title, 

shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 


By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 

H.R. 2817 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means) 
—Strike  out  part  II  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Part  II— Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund  and  its  Revenue  Sources 

SEC.  421.  ADDITIONAL  TAXES  ON  GASOLINE. 
DIESEL  FUEL.  SPECIAL  MOTOR 
FUELS.  FUELS  USED  IN  AVIATION, 
AND  FL^LS  USED  IN  COMMERCIAL 
TRANSPORTA^nON  ON  INLAND  WATER- 
WAYS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Gasoline.— Section  4081  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Impo- 
sition of  tax  on  gasoline)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•"(a)  Tax  To  F^jnd  Highway  I*rograms.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  Is  hereby  imposed 
on  gasoline  sold  by  the  producer  or  importer 
thereof,  or  by  any  producer  of  gasoline,  a 
tax  of  9  cents  a  gallon. 

"•(2)  Termination.— On  and  after  October 
1,  1988,  the  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(b)  Additional  Tax  To  Fund  Leaking 
Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund.- 

""(1)  In  general.— In  addition  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a),  there  is  hereby 
imposed  on  gasoline  sold  by  the  producer  or 
Importer  thereof,  or  by  any  producer  of  gtks- 
ollne,  a  tax  of  0.2  cents  a  gallon. 

■■(2)  Termination.— 

"(A)  In  general— The  tax  Imposed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  after  the  ear- 
lier of— 

■■(i)  September  30,  1990,  or 

■•(il)  the  last  day  of  the  termination 
month. 

•'(B)  Termination  month.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  termination 
month  is  the  1st  month  as  of  the  close  of 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  net 
revenues  from  the  taxes  Imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  and  section  4041(d)  are  at  least 
$850,000,000. 

•"(C)  Net  revenues.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  term  "net  revenues' 
means  the  excess  of  gross  revenues  over 
amount  payable  by  reason  of  section 
9506(c)(2)  (relating  to  transfer  from  Leaking 
Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  for 
certain  repayments  and  credits).'" 

(2)  Diesel  and  special  motor  fuels;  fuels 
USED  IN  aviation.— Section  4041  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  tax  on  special  fuels)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (i)  ts 
subsection  (e)  and  by  Inserting  after  sutwec- 
tlon  (c)  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(d)  Additional  Taxes  To  Fund  Leaking 
Undergroiwd  Storage  Tank  Trust  FtrwD.— 

"(1)  Liquids  other  than  gasoline  used  In 
motor  vehicles,  motorboats,  or  trains.— In 
addition  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  subsection 
(a),  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  of  0.2 
cents  a  gallon  on  benzol,  benzene,  naphtha, 
liquefied  petroluem  gas.  casing  head  and 
natural  gasoline,  or  any  other  liquid  (other 
than  kerosene,  gas  oil,  or  fuel  oil,  or  any 
product  taxable  under  section  4081)— 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
motorboat.  or  train  for  use  as  a  fuel  In  such 
motor  vehicle,  motorboat,  or  train,  or 

■'(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  a 
motor  vehicle,  motorboat,  or  train  unless 
there  was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under 
subparagraph  (A). 
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"(2)  Liquids  used  in  aviation.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  taxes  imposed  by  subsection  (c> 
and  section  4081.  there  is  hereby  imposed  a 
tax  of  0.2  cents  a  gallon  on  any  liquid— 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  an  aircraft  for 
use  as  a  fuel  in  such  aircraft,  or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  an 
aircraft  unless  there  was  a  taxable  sale  of 
such  liquid  under  subparagraph  (A). 
The  tax  imposed  by  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  product  taxable  under  sec- 
tion 4081  which  is  used  as  a  fuel  in  an  air- 
craft other  than  in  noncommercial  aviation. 

"(3)  Termination.— The  taxes  imposed  by 
this  sut>section  shall  not  apply  during  any 
period  during  which  no  tax  is  imposed  by 
section  4081(b)." 

(3)  Fuel  used  in  commercial  transporta- 
tion ON  inland  waterways.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  4042  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
amount  of  tax  on  fuel  used  in  commercial 
transportation  on  inland  waterways)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(b)  Amount  or  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  rate  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  is  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  fi- 
nancing rate,  and 

"(B)  the  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund  financing  rate. 

"(2)  Rates.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(D- 

"(A)  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund  fi- 
nancing rate  is  10  cents  a  gallon,  and 

"(B)  the  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Ttmk  Trust  Fund  financing  rate  is  0.2  cents 
a  gallon. 

"(3)  Exception  for  fuel  taxed  under  sec- 
tion 404  1(d).— The  Leaking  Underground 
Storage  Tank  financing  rate  under  para- 
graph (2)(B)  shall  not  apply  to  the  use  of 
any  fuel  if  tax  under  section  4041(d)  was  im- 
posed on  the  sale  of  such  fuel  or  is  imposed 
on  such  use. 

"(4)  Termination  or  leaking  under- 
ground storage  tank  trust  fund  financing 
RATE.— The  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund  financing  rate  under  para- 
graph (2)(B)  shall  not  apply  during  any 
period  during  which  no  tax  is  imposed  by 
section  4081(b)." 

(b)  Additional  Taxes  Not  Transferred  to 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fond,  and  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund.— 

( 1 )  Highway  trust  fund.— 

(A)  In  General.— Sul)section  (b)  of  .section 
9503  of  such  Code  (relating  to  transfer  to 
Highway  Trust  Fund  of  amounLs  equivalent 
to  certain  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Certain  additional  taxes  not  trans- 
ferred   TO    HIGHWAY    TRUST    FUND.— FOT    pUr- 

poses  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  sections  4041(d)  and  4081(b) 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

(B)  Conforming  amendment. -Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  9503(c)(4)  of  such  Code 
(defining  motorboat  fuel  taxes)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  4081"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  4081(a)". 

(2)  Airport  and  airway  trust  fund.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  9502  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  transfer  to  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  of  amounts  equivalent  to  cer- 
tain taxes)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  4041"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (c)  and  (e) 
of  section  4041".  and 


(B)  by  stiking  out  "section  4081"  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 4081(a)". 

(3)  Inland  waterways  trust  fund.— Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  203(b)  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  preceding  sentence 
shall  apply  only  to  so  much  of  such  taxes  as 
are  attributable  to  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund  financing  rate  under  section 
4042(b)." 

(c)  Repayments  for  Gasoline  Used  on 
Farms.  E>rc.— 

( 1 )  Gasoline  used  on  farms.— Subsection 
( h )  of  section  6420  of  such  Code  ( relating  to 
termination)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"This  -section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  with  respect  to  taxes  imposed  by 
section  4081(b),  this  section". 

(2)  Gasoline  used  roR  certain  nonhigh- 

WAY  purposes  or  BY  LOCAL  TRANSIT  SYS- 
TEMS. - 

(A)  Termination  not  to  apply  to  addi- 
tional 0.2  cent  tax.— Subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 6421  of  such  Code  (relating  to  effective 
date)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "This  sec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
with  respect  to  taxes  imposed  by  section 
4081(b),  this  section". 

(B)  Repayment  of  additional  tax  for  off- 

HICHWAY     business     USE    TO     APi>LY     ONLY     TO 

CERTAIN  VESSELS.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
6421  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Section  not  to  apply  to  certain  off- 
highway  BUSINESS  USES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 

TAX  IMPOSED  BY  SECTION  4081(b).— This  Sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  section  4081(b)  on  gasoline  used 
in  any  off-highway  business  use  other  than 
use  in  a  vessel  employed  in  the  fisheries  or 
in  the  whaling  business." 

(3)  Fuels  used  for  nontaxable  pur- 
poses.— 

(A)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  6427  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  termination)  Ls  amended 
by  striking  out  "Subsections"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  respect  to  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  4041(d)  and  4081(b), 
subsections". 

(B)  Section  6427  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (n)  as  subsec- 
tion (o)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection 
(m)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Payments  For  Taxes  Imposed  by  Sec- 
tion 4041(d).— For  purposes  of  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  the  taxes  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4041(d)  shall  be  treated  as  Imposed  by 
section  4041(a)." 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6427(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  gasoline  used  to 
produce  certain  alcohol  fuels)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  4081"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  4081(a)". 

(d)  Continuation  of  Certain  Exemptions 
From  Additional  Taxes.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4041  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  off -highway 
business  use;  exemption  for  qualified  meth- 
anol and  ethanol  fuel)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Coordination  with  taxes  imposed  by 
subsection  (d).— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(B)  Limitation  on  exemption  for  off- 
highway  BUSINESS  use.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 


only  with  respect  to  off-highway  busines.<^ 
use  in  a  vessel  employed  in  the  fisheries  or 
in  the  whaling  business. 

"(C)  Termination  not  to  apply.— Sub 
paragraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by 
subsection  (d)." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4041(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  farm 
use)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "On  and 
after"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  subsec 
tion  (d),  on  and  after". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4041(g)  ol 
such  Code  (relating  to  other  exemptions)  i.^ 
amended  by  striking  out  "Paragraphs"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  re 
spect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  subsection  (d), 
paragraphs". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4221(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  certain  tax-free  sales 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "4081"  and  in 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "4081(a)". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment-s 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No 
vember  1,  1985. 

sec.  422.  LEAKING  INDERCROL^ND  STORAGE  TANK 

trist  fund. 
(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re 
lating  to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  i.*^ 
amended  by  adding  after  section  9505  thr 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.     950«.     LEAKING     I'NDERGROl'ND    STORACL 
TANK  trist  find. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  F^;nd.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
'Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust 
Fund',  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
appropriated  or  credited  to  such  Trust  Fund 
as  provided  in  this  section  or  section 
9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfers  to  Trust  Fund.— There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Leaking  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund 
amounts  equivalent  to— 

"(1)  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  under 
sections  4041(d)  and  4081(b)  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional taxes  on  motor  fuels  and  gasoline), 

"(2)  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  under 
section  4042  to  the  extent  attributable  to 
the  Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank 
Trust  Fund  financing  rate  under  section 
4042(b),  and 

"(3)  amounts  collected  under  section 
9003(h)(3)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

(c)  Expenditures.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  amounts  in  the  Leaking  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  available,  as  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  only  for  purposes  of  making  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  section  9003(h)  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  of  1985. 

"(2)  Transfers  from  trust  fund  for  cer- 
tain repayments  and  credits.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
from  time  to  time  from  the  Leaking  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  amounts 
equivalent  to— 

"(i)  amounts  paid  under— 

"(I)  section  6420  (relating  to  amounts  paid 
in  respect  of  gasoline  used  on  farms), 

"(II)  section  6421  (relating  to  amounts 
paid  in  respect  of  gasoline  used  for  certain 
non-highway  purposes  or  by  local  transit 
systems),  and 

"(III)  section  6427  (relating  to  fuels  not 
used  for  taxable  pur[>oses).  and 


"(ti)  credits  allowed  under  section  34. 


with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  sec- 
tions 4041(d)  and  4081(b). 

"(B)  Transfers  based  on  estimates.— 
Transfers  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  proper  adjustment  shall  be  made 
in  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

"(d)  Liability  of  the  United  States  Lim- 
ited TO  Amount  in  Trust  Fund.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Any  claim  filed 
against  the  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund  may  be  paid  only  out  of 
such  Trust  Fund. 

"(2)  Coordination  with  other  Provi- 
sions.—Nothing  in  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response,  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  or  the  Superfund 
Amendments  of  1985  (or  in  any  amendment 
made  by  either  of  such  Acts)  shall  authorize 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  any  amount  with  respect  to  any 
such  claim  out  of  any  source  other  than  the 
Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust 
Fund. 

"(3)  Order  in  which  unpaid  claims  are  to 
BE  PAID.— If  at  any  time  the  Leaking  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  has  insuf- 
ficient funds  to  pay  all  of  the  claims  out  of 
such  Trust  Fund  at  such  time,  such  claims 
-,hall,  to  the  extent  permitted  under  para- 
graph (1),  be  paid  in  full  in  the  order  which 
they  were  finally  determined." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  Chapter  98  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  9505  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  9506.  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  1985. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

—Strike  out  title  IV  of  the  bill  and  insert  in 

lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  IV-AMENDMENTS  OF  THE 
INTER AL  REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954 

SEC  401.  short  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Superfund  Revenue  Act  of  1985". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  401.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
Part  I— Superfund  and  its  Revenue 
Sources 

Sec.  411.  Extension  of  environmental  taxes. 

Sec.  412.  Increase  in  tax  on  petroleum. 

Sec.  413.  Inciease  in  tax  on  certain  chem- 
cials. 

Sec.  414.  Repeal  of  post-closure  tax  and 
trust  fund. 

Sec.  415.  Waste  management  tax. 

Sec.  416.  Tax  on  certain  imported  sub- 
stances derived  from  taxable 
chemicals. 

Sec.  417.  Imposition  of  superfund  excise  tax. 

Sec.  418.  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund. 
Part  II— Leaking  Underground  Storage 

Tank  Trust  Fund  and  its  Revenue  Sources 

Sec.  421.  Additional  tax  on  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  and  special  motor  fuels. 

Sec.  422.  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund. 

Part  III— Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund 

and  Its  Revenue  Sources 

Sec.  431.  Increase  in  environmental  tax  on 

petroleum. 
Sec.  432.  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund. 


Part  IV— Studies 

Sec.  441.  Study  of  impact  of  waste  man- 
agement tax  on  domestic  manufactur- 
ers. 

Sec.  442.  Study  of  lead  poisoning. 

Part  V— Coordination  With  Other 
Provisions  of  This  Act 
Sec.  451.  Coordination. 

Part  I— Superfund  and  Its  Revenue 
Sources 

sec.  411   EXTENSION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  TAXES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  termination)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Application  of  Taxes.— The  taxes  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  apply  after  Octo- 
ber 31.  1985,  and  before  October  1,  1990.  " 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  303  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  1985. 

SEC  412.  INCREASE  IN  TAX  ON  PETROLEIM. 

(a)  Increase  in  Tax.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  'relating  to  environmental  tax 
on  petroleum)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "0.79  cent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"4  cents  (4.6  cents  for  1989  and  1990) ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  1985. 

SEC.  413.  INCREASE   IN  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  CHEMI- 
CALS 

(a)  Increase  in  Rate  of  Tax;  L£ad  Added 
AS  Taxable  Chemical.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  amount  of  tax  imposed 
on  certain  chemicals)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  table  contained  in  such  subsection 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  the  case  of:  The  tax  (before  any  in- 

flation adjustment) 
is  the  following 
amount  per  ton: 


Organic  substances: 

Acetylene 

Benzene 

Butadlne 

Butane 

Butylene 

Ethylene 

Methane 

Naphthalene 

Propylene 

Toluene 

Xylene , 

Inorganic  substances: 

Ammonia 

Antimony 

Antimony  trloxide .. 

Arsenic 

Arsenic  trloxide 

Barium  sulfide 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Chlorine 

Chromite 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Cupric  oxide 

Cupric  sulfate 

Cuprous  oxide 

Hydrochloric  acid ... 

Hydrogen  fluoride .. 

Lead 

Lead  Oxide 

Mercury 

Nickel 

Nitric  acid 


For 
calendar 

For 

year  1985, 

1986.  1987. 

or  1988: 

year  1989 
or  1990: 

$4.31 

$4.56 

4.31 

4.56 

4.31 

4.56 

4.31 

4.56 

4.31 

4.56 

4.31 

4.56 

3.04 

3.22 

4.31 

4.56 

4.31 

4.56 

4.31 

4.56 

9.25 

14.73 

3.72 

3.94 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.57 

3.78 

1.35 

1.42 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

1.10 

1.16 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.94 

4.17 

3.54 

3.65 

Phosphorous 

Potassium  dichromate . 
Potassium  hydroxide ... 

Sodium  dichromate 

Sodium  hydroxide 

Sttinnic  chloride „. 

Stannous  chloride 

Sulfuric  acid „. 

Zinc  chloride 

Zinc  sulfate 


For 
calendar 

year  1985. 

1986.  1987. 
or  1988: 

3.94 
3.94 
3.94 
3.94 
3.29 
3.94 
3.94 
0.91 
3.94 
3.94 
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For 

calendar 
year  1989 
or  1990: 

4.17 
4.17 
4.17 
4.17 
3.49 
4.17 
4.17 
0.97 
4.17 
4.17.- 


(b)  Inflation  Adjustments  in  Amount  of 
Tax.— Section  4661  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
((1)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Inflation  Adjustments  in  Amount  of 
Tax.— 

'"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  tax- 
able chemical  sold  in  a  calendar  year  after 
1986,  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  the  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  increased  by  the  appli- 
cable inflation  adjustment  for  such  calendar 
year, 

"(2)  Applicable  inflation  adjustment,— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
chemical,  the  applicable  inflation  adjust- 
ment for  the  calendar  year  is  the  percent- 
age (if  any)  by  which- 

"(i)  the  applicable  price  index  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  applicable  price  index  for  the  ap- 
plicable base  year. 

"(B)  Applicable  price  index.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable 
price  index  for  any  calendar  year  is  the  av- 
erage for  the  months  in  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  of  such  cal- 
endar year  of — 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  organic  substances,  the 
producer  price  index  for  basic  organic 
chemicals  a£  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  inorganic  sut>stances, 
the  producer  price  index  for  basic  inorganic 
chemicals  as  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(C)  Applicable  base  "year.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable  base 
year  is— 

"(i)  1985  In  the  case  of  the  adjustments 
for  1986  and  1988.  and 

••(II)  1988  in  the  case  of  the  adjustment  for 
1990. 

"(3)  No  adjustment  for  i989.— No  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
taxable  chemicals  sold  In  calendar  year 
1989. 

"(4)  Rounding.— If  any  Increase  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  a  multiple 
of  1  cent,  such  Increase  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  1  cent  (or,  if  the  in- 
crease determineci  under  paragraph  (1)  is  a 
multiple  of  '/i  of  1  cent,  such  Increase  shall 
be  increased  to  the  next  higher  multiple  of 
1  cent)." 

(c)  Exemption  for  Exports  of  Taxable 
Chemicals.— 

(1)  Section  4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions  smd  special  rules)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(f)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Exemption  for  Exports  of  Taxable 
Chemicals.— 

■•(1)  Tax-free  sales.— 
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■•(A)  In  general.— No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
under  section  4661  on  the  sale  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer  of  any  taxable  chemi- 
cal for  export,  or  for  resale  by  the  purchas- 
er to  a  second  purchaser  for  export. 

"(B)  Proof  or  export  required.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  section  4221(b)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Credit  or  refund  where  tax  paid.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B).  if— 

"(1)  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  chemical,  and 

"(ii)  such  chemical  was  exported  by  any 
person. 

credit  or  refund  (without  Interest)  of  such 
tax  shall  be  allowed  or  made  to  the  person 
who  paid  such  tax. 

"(B)  Condition  to  allowance.— No  credit 
or  refund  shall  l)e  allowed  or  made  under 
subparagraph  (A)  unless  the  person  who 
paid  the  tax  establishes  that  he— 

"(i)  has  repaid  or  agreed  to  repay  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  the  person  who  ex- 
ported the  taxable  chemical,  or 

"(il)  has  obtained  the  written  consent  of 
such  exporter  to  the  allowance  of  the  credit 
or  the  making  of  the  refund. 

"(3)  Regulations. —The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4662(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  refund  or  credit  for 
certain  uses)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  sale  of  which  by 
such  person  would  \>e  taxable  under  such 
section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  is  a  taxable  chemical",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "imposed  by  such  sec- 
tion on  the  other  substance  manufactured 
or  produced"  sind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Imposed  by  such  section  on  the  other  sub- 
stance manufactured  or  produced  (or  which 
would  have  been  Imposed  by  such  section  on 
such  other  sut>stance  but  for  subsection  (b) 
or  (e)  of  this  section)". 

(d)  Special  Rules  roR  Certain  Chemi- 
cals.— 

(1)  Repeal  op  exemption  for  chemicals 
derived  from  coal.— 

(/i)  Section  4662(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exemptions:  other  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively. 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4662(d)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (b)(5)"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)(4)". 

(2)  Exemption  for  lead  having  transito- 
ry presence  during  extracting  process.— 
Clause  (I)  of  section  4662(b)(5)(B)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  substance  having  transito- 
ry presence  during  extracting  process),  as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1).  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "lead."  before  "lead  oxide". 

(3)  Special  rule  for  xylene.- Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exceptions;  other  special  rules)  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  rule  'or  xylene.— Except  in 
the  case  of  any  sut)stance  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  or  exported  from  the  United 
States,  the  term  xylene'  does  not  Include 
any  .separated  isomer  of  xylene." 

(4)  Special  rule  for  nitric  acid  used  in 
production  of  nitrocellulose.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
exceptions:  other  special  rules)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 


"(7)  Special  rule  for  nitric  acid  used  in 
production  of  nitrocellulose.— The  tax 
imposed  under  section  4661  on  nitric  acid 
used  by  the  producer  of  such  acid  In  the 
production  of  nitrocellulose  shall  not  exceed 
$0.24  per  ton." 

(e)  Exemption  for  Certain  Recycled 
Chemicals— Subsection  (b)  of  section  4662 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  exceptions:  other 
special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (7)  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(8)  Recycled  chromium,  cobalt,  nickel, 
AND  lead.— 

"(A)  In  general.— No  tax  shall  be  Imposed 
under  section  4661(a)  on  any  chromium, 
cobalt,  nickel,  or  lead  which  Is  diverted  or 
recovered  In  the  United  States  from  any 
solid  waste  as  part  of  a  recycling  process 
(and  not  as  part  of  the  original  manufactur- 
ing or  production  process). 

■(B)  Exemption  not  to  apply  while  cor- 
rective action  uncompleted.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  during  any  period 
that  required  corrective  action  by  the  tax- 
payer is  uncompleted. 

"(C)  Required  corrective  action.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  required  cor- 
rective action  shall  be  treated  as  uncomplet- 
ed during  the  period— 

"(i)  beginning  on  the  date  that  the  correc- 
tive action  is  required  by  the  Administrator 
or  an  authorized  State  pursuant  to— 

"(I)  a  final  permit  under  section  3005  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  or  a  final 
order  under  section  3004  or  3008  of  such 
Act.  or 

"(II)  a  final  order  under  section  106  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980. 
and  "(ID  ending  on  the  date  the  Administra- 
tor or  such  State  (as  the  case  may  be)  certi- 
fies to  the  Secretary  that  such  corrective 
action  has  been  completed. 

■(D)  Solid  waste.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'solid  waste'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  1004  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  include  any  byproduct, 
coproduct,  or  other  waste  from  any  process 
of  smelting,  refining,  or  otherwise  extract- 
ing any  metal." 

(f)  Exemption  for  Animal  Feed  Sub- 
stances.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to  exceptions: 
other  special  rules)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Substances  used  in  the  production 
OF  animal  feed.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  caa«:  of— 

"(1)  nitric  add, 

"(11)  sulfuric  add. 

"(HI)  ammonia,  or 

"(Iv)  methane  used  to  produce  ammonia, 
which  Is  a  qualified  animal  feed  substance, 
no    tax    shall    be    Imposed    under    section 
4661(a). 

"(B)  Qualified  animal  feed  substance.- 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'quali- 
fied animal  feed  substance'  means  any  sub- 
stance— 

"(I)  used  in  a  qualified  animal  feed  use  by 
the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer. 

"(11)  sold  for  use  by  any  purchaser  in  a 
qualified  animal  feed  use.  or 

"(III)  sold  for  resale  by  any  purchaser  for 
use,  or  resale  for  ultimate  use.  In  a  qualified 
animal  feed  use. 

■■(C)  Qualified  animal  feed  use.— The 
term  qualified  animal  feed  use'  means  any 
use  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of 
animal  feed  or  animal  feed  supplements,  or 


of  Ingredients  used  In  animal  feed  or  animal 
feed  supplements. 

■•(D)  Taxation  of  nonqualified  sale  or 
use.— For  purposes  of  section  4661(a).  if  no 
tax  was  imposed  by  such  section  on  the  sale 
or  use  of  any  chemical  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  first  person  who  sells  or  uses 
such  chemical  other  than  In  a  sale  or  use  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  treated 
as  the  manufacturer  of  such  chemical." 

(2)  Refund  or  credit  for  substances  used 
IN  the  production  of  animal  feed.— Sutjsec- 
tion  (d)  of  section  4662  of  such  Code  (relat 
ing  to  refunds  and  credits  with  respect  to 
the  tax  on  certain  chemicals)  Is  sunended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

■■(4)  Use  in  the  production  of  animal 
FEED.— Under  regulations  prescril>ed  by  the 
Secretary.  If— 

"(A)  a  tax  under  section  4661  was  paid 
with  respect  to  nitric  add.  sulfuric  acid,  am- 
monia, or  methane  used  to  produce  ammo- 
nia, without  regard  to  sul)sectlon  (b)(9),  and 

"(B)  any  person  uses  such  substance  as  a 
qualified  animal  feed  substance, 
then  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
tax  so  paid  over  the  tax  determined  with 
regard  to  subsection  (b)(9)  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  or  refund  (without  Interest)  to 
such  person  in  the  same  manner  as  If  It 
were  an  overpayment  of  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section." 

(g)  Certain  Exchanges  by  Taxpayers  Not 
Treated  as  Sales.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
4662  of  such  Code  (relating  to  use  by  manu- 
facturers) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Use  and  Certain  EIxchanges  by  Man- 
ufacturer. Etc— 

'(1)  Use  treated  as  sale.— Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (b)  and  (e).  If  any 
person  manufactures,  produces,  or  Imports 
any  taxable  chemical  and  uses  such  chemi- 
cal, then  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  tax 
under  section  4661  in  the  same  manner  as  If 
such  chemical  were  sold  by  such  person. 

•'(2)  Special  rules  for  inventory  ex- 
changes.- 

"(A)  In  general— Except  as  provided  In 
this  paragraph.  In  any  case  in  which  a  man- 
ufacturer, producer,  or  importer  of  a  tax- 
able chemical  exchsmges  such  chemical  as 
pat  of  an  Inventory  exchange  w'th  another 
person— 

■•(I)  such  exchange  shall  not  be  treated  as 
a  sale,  and 

"(II)  such  other  person  shall,  for  purposes 
of  section  4661.  be  treated  as  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  Importer  of  such  chemi- 
cal. 

"(B)  Registration  requirement.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  Inven- 
tory exchange  unless— 

"(I)  both  parties  are  registered  with  the 
Secretary  as  manufacturers,  producers,  or 
importers  of  taxable  chemicals,  and 

■■(ID  the  person  receiving  the  taxable 
chemical  has,  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  notified  the  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  importer  of  such  persons  regis- 
tration number  and  the  internal  revenue 
district  In  which  such  person  is  registered. 

■•(C)  Inventory  exchange— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  Inventory  ex- 
change^  means  any  exchange  In  which  2  per- 
sons exchange  property  which  Is.  In  the 
hands  of  each  person,  property  described  In 
section  1221(1)," 

(h)  Effective  Da^tes.- 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 1.  1985. 


(2)  Repeal  of  tax  on  xylene  for  periods 

before  OCTOBER   1.   1985  — 

(A)  Refund  of  tax  previously  imposed.— 
In  the  case  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4661  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
on  the  sale  or  use  of  xylene  before  October 
1.  1985.  such  tax  (including  interest,  addi- 
tions to  lax,  and  additional  amounts)  shall 
not  be  assessed,  and  if  assessed,  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  abated,  and  if  collected  shall 
be  credited  or  refunded  (with  Interest)  as  an 
overpayment. 

I B)  Waiver  of  statthe  of  limitations.— If 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (or 
at  any  time  within  1  year  after  such  date  of 
enactment)  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpay- 
ment of  tax  resulting  from  the  application 
of  subparagraph  (A)  is  barred  by  any  law  or 
rule  of  law,  refund  or  credit  of  such  over- 
payment shall,  nevertheless,  be  made  or  al- 
lowed if  claim  therefor  is  filed  before  the 
date  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(C)  Xylene  to  include  isomers.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "xylene" 
shall  include  any  isomer  of  xylene  whether 
or  not  separated. 

(3)  Inventory  exchanges.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (g)  shall  apply  as  if  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
211  of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Response 
Revenue  Act  of  1980. 

(B)  Recipient  must  agree  to  treatment  as 
MANUFACTURER.— In  the  casc  of  any  invento- 
ry exchange  before  January  1,  1986.  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (g)  shall 
apply  only  if  the  person  receiving  the  chem- 
ical from  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  in  the  exchange  agrees  to  be  treat- 
ed as  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  im- 
porter of  such  chemical  for  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  38  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

(C)  Exception  where  manufacturer  paid 
TAX.— In  the  case  of  any  inventory  exchange 
before  January  1.  1986,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (g)  shall  not  apply  If  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  treated 
such  exchange  as  a  sale  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 4661  of  such  Code  and  paid  the  tax  im- 
posed by  such  section. 

(D)  Registration  requirements.— Section 
4662(c)(2)(B)  of  such  Code  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (g))  shall  apply  to  exchanges  made 
after  December  31.  1985. 

SEC.    414     REPEAL    OF    POST-CLOSURE    TAX    AND 
TRl'ST  FIND. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Tax.— 

(1)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  38  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax 
on  hazardous  wastes)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  such 
chapter  38  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  subchapter  C. 

(b)  Repeal  of  Trust  Fund.— Section  232  of 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1980  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983. 

SE(    415  WASTE  MANACEMENT  TAX 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  38  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  amended 
by  section  414  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subchapter  B  the  following 
new  subchapter: 

■'Subchapter  C— Hazardous  Waste 
Management  Tax 
■•Sec.  4671.  Waste  management  tax. 
•Sec.  4672.  Exemptions;    reduction    of    tax 

where  prior  taxable  event. 
"Sec.  4673.  Special    rules   for   waste   water 


treatment,  incineration,  etc. 
■■Sec.  4674.  Backup  tax  on  generator. 
"Sec.  4675.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

•SEC.  4«7I.  waste  management  TAX. 

••(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  a  tax  on— 

■■(1)  the  receipt  of  hazardous  waste  at  a 
qualified  hazardous  waste  management 
unit, 

"(2)  the  receipt  of  hazardous  waste  for 
transport  from  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  ocean  disposal,  and 

"(3)  the  exportation  of  hazardous  waste 
from  the  United  States. 

'•(b)  Amount  of  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  amount  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
each  ton  of  hazardous  waste  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table; 

If  the  t&xable  event  is: 
t  .„  J  Any  other 

•For  calendar  year  The  tax  per  tone  Is: 

1986 136.00               $3.00 

1987 40.00                  4.00 

1988 42.00                  4.00 

1989 20.00                  2.00 

1990 24.00                  2.00. 


"(2)  Definitions  relating  to  amount  of 
TAX.— For  definition  of — 

"(A)  hazardous  waste,  see  section 
4675(a)(1).  and 

"(B)  land  disposal  and  any  other  taxable 
event,  see  section  4675(a)(5). 

"(c)  Liability  for  Tax.— 

••(1)  Waste  received  at  management 
UNITS.— The  tax  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  qualified  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment unit. 

••(2)  Waste  received  for  transport  from 
•the  united  states.— The  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
holding  the  permit  issued  for  transport  for 
ocean  disposal  under  section  102  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972. 

•■(3)  Waste  exported.— The  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)(3)  shall  be  paid  by  the  ex- 
porter. 

■(d)  Termination— The  taxes  Imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  September 
30.  1990. 

•SEC     4S72.     EXEMPTIONS;     REDLCTION     OF    TAX 
WHERE  PRIOR  TAXABLE  EVENT. 

■■(a)  Exemption  For  Certain  Removal  and 
Remedial  Actions.  Etc— The  tax  Imposed 
by  section  4671  shall  not  apply  to  the  re- 
ceipt or  export  of  hazardous  waste  pursuant 
to— 

"(Da corrective  action  specified  in— 

"(A)  an  initial  or  final  order,  or 

"(B)  a  proposed  or  final  permit, 
issued  by  the  Administrator  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  or  a  State  under  a  haz- 
ardous waste  program  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 3006  of  such  Act, 

"(2)  a  proposed  or  final  closure  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  or  such  a 
State. 

"(3)  a  removal  or  remedial  action  under 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  which  has  been  selected  or  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  or 

"(4)  an  action  to  correct  an  emergency  sit- 
uation arising  from  a  product  spill  which  is 
certified  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 


Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  smd  Liability  Act  of  1980. 

""(b)  Exemption  for  Waste  Received  at 
any  Federal  Facility.- The  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4671  shall  not  apply  to  any  hazard- 
ous waste  received  at  £iny  facility  owned  by 
the  United  States. 

"(c)  Reduction  in  Tax  Where  Prior  Tax- 
able Event — 

"■(1)  In  general. —If— 

""(A)  tax  under  section  4671  or  4674  was 
paid  with  respect  to  any  hazardous  waste, 
and 

••(B)  tax  under  section  4671  is  subsequent- 
ly imposed  on  such  waste  (hereinafter  In 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'later  tax- 
able event'), 

then  the  tax  under  section  4671  on  the  later 
taxable  event  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Amount  of  reduction.- The  amount 
of  the  reduction  determined  under  this 
paragraph  Is  the  product  of— 

""(A)  the  weight  of  hazardous  waste  In- 
volved in  the  later  taxable  event,  multiplied 
by 

■"(B)  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  highest  rate  of  tax  paid  under  sec- 
tion 4671  or  4674  with  respect  to  any  prior 
taxable  event  Involving  such  waste  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  subsection),  or 

"(11)  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4671  with  respect  to  the  later  taxable  event 
(as  so  determined). 

•SEC.    4«73.    SPECIAL    RULES    FOR    WASTE   WATER 

treatment.  incinera"non.  etc. 

••(a)  eixbmption  for  waste  received  at 
Certain  Waste  Water  Treatment  Units.— 
The  tax  Imposed  by  section  4671  shall  not 
apply  to  hazardous  waste  received  at  any 
waste  water  t.eatment  unit. 

•■(b)  Incineration,  Etc.  Within  90  Days 
OF  Receipt.— 

■•(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  if— 

"(A)  tax  under  section  4671  was  paid  with 
respect  to  the  receipt  of  any  hazardous 
waste  at  any  qualified  hazardous  waste 
management  unit  or  for  transport  described 
in  section  4671(a)(2),  and 

'•(B)  such  waste  is  Incinerated  on  land  (or 
the  equivalent  of  Incineration  on  land)  by 
any  person  within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  first  receipt  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A), 

then  the  tax  so  paid  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  to  such 
person  in  the  same  maimer  as  If  It  were  an 
overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  section 
4671. 

"(2)  Equivalent  of  incineration.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a  method, 
technique,  or  process  shall  be  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  incineration  on  land  if— 

"(A)  such  method,  technique,  or  process 
meets  detailed  performance  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and 

"(B)  such  standards  require  a  destruction 
and  removal  efficiency  for  the  hazardous 
waste  involved  at  least  equivalent  to  the  de- 
struction and  removal  efficiency  applicable 
to  incineration  on  land. 

'•(c)  Qualified  Chemical  Fuels  or  Sol- 
vents.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  If— 

""(A)  tax  under  section  4671  was  paid  with 
respect  to  any  hazardous  waste, 

"■(B)  such  waste  Is  used  by  any  person  in 
the  production  of  any  qualified  chemical 
fuel  or  solvent,  and 
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"(C)  such  fuel  or  solvent  is  by  such  person 
sold  for  use  or  used  in  any  industrial  or 
commercial  use. 

then  the  tax  so  paid  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  to  such 
person  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  an 
overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  section 
4671. 

"(2)  Qualified  chemical  fuel  oh  sol- 
vent.—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
the  term  qualified  chemical  fuel  or  solvent' 
means  any  chemical  or  solvent  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  as  not  being 
a  hazardous  waste. 

■•(d)  Recycling  of  Batteries.— Under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  If— 

"(I)  tax  under  section  4671  was  paid  with 
respect  to  the  receipt  of  any  battery  at  a 
qualified  hazardous  waste  management 
unit,  and 

■■(2)  the  recycling  of  such  battery  begins 
at  such  a  unit  by  any  person  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  first  receipt  of  such 
battery  at  any  qualified  hazardous  waste 
management  unit. 

then  the  tax  so  paid  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  or  refund  (without  interest)  to  such 
person  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  an 
overpayment  of  tax  imposed  by  section 
4671. 

"(e)  Tax  to  Apply  While  Corrective 
Action  Not  CoMPLrrED.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  exemption  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  (and  no 
credit  or  refund  shall  be  allowed  under  this 
section)  with  respect  to  p.ny  activity  con- 
ducted at  a  facility  (or  part  thereof)  during 
the  period  that  required  corrective  action 
remains  uncompleted  with  respect  to  such 
facility  (or  part). 

"(2)  Required  corrective  action.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  required  correc- 
tive action  shall  be  treated  as  uncompleted 
during  the  period— 

"(A)  beginning  on  the  date  that  the  cor- 
rective action  is  required  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  an  authorized  State  pursuant  to  a 
final  permit  under  section  3005  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  or  a  final  order  under 
section  3004  or  3008  of  such  Act.  and 

"(B)  ending  on  the  date  the  Administrator 
or  such  State  (as  the  case  may  be)  certifies 
to  the  Secretary  that  such  corrective  action 
has  been  completed. 

■(3)  Rate  op  tax  with  respect  to  waste 
WATER  treatment.— The  rate  of  tax  imposed 
by  section  4671  by  reason  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  received  at 
any  waste  water  treatment  unit  shall  be  the 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 

For  calendar  years:  The  tax  per  ton  is: 

1986.  1987.  or  1988 19  cente 

1989  or  1990 13  cents. 

"SEC.  4«74.  BACKUP  TAX  ON  GENERATOR. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax.— There  Is  hereby 
imposed  a  tax  on  each  ton  of  hazardous 
waste  which,  sis  of  the  close  of  the  270-day 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  day 
on  which  such  waste  was  generated,  has  not 
been— 

"(1)  received  at  a  qualified  hazardous 
waste  management  unit. 

"(2)  received  for  transport  from  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  ocean  dis- 
posal, or 

"(3)  exported  from  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Rate  of  Tax.— The  rate  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  rate  of 
tax  applicable  to  land  disposal  under  section 
4671  at  the  end  of  the  270-day  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 


'(c)  Liability  for  Tax.— The  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  by  the  gener- 
ator of  the  hazardous  waste. 

"(d)  Exemptions.— 

"(1)  Small  generators.- The  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  hazard- 
ous waste  generated  during  any  month  if 
the  generator  of  such  waste  does  not  gen- 
eric more  than  100  kilograms  of  hazardous 
waste  during  such  month. 

"(2)  Waste  legally  disposed  of  in  pubuc- 
LY  OWNED  treatment  WORKS— The  tax  Im- 
posed by  sut>section  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
hazardous  waste  disposed  of  in  any  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  if  the  disposal  of 
such  waste  is  not  in  violation  of  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law. 

"(3)  Other  exemptions  to  apply.— The  ex- 
emptions provided  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  4672  shall  apply  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a). 

"(4)  Exemptions  under  regulations:  ap- 
PLicTiON  OF  LOWER  RATE.— The  Secretary 
may  prescribe  regulations  which  provide  ex- 
emptions from  the  tax  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (or  the  application  of  a  lower  rate) 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(e)  Generator.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  generator'  means  the  person 
whose  act  or  process  produces  the  hazard- 
ous waste. 

"(f)  Termination.— No  tax  shall  be  Im- 
posed by  this  section  on  waste  generated 
after  September  30.  1990. 

•SEC.  4«75.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter— 

"(1)  Hazardous  waste.— The  term  'hazard- 
ous waste'  means  any  waste  which  Is  listed 
or  identified  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Superfund  Revenue  Act  of  1985 
under  section  3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  Rainwater  shall  not  be  treated  sis 
hazsu'dous  wsiste  unless  mixed  with  hsiz&rd- 
ous  wsiste  (as  defined  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence). 

"(2)  Qualified  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment UNIT.— The  term  'qualified  hazardous 
waste  management  unit'  means  the  speci- 
fied area  of  land  or  structure— 

"(A)  which  isolates  the  hazardous  wastes 
within  a  qualified  hazardous  waste  facility, 
and 

"(B)  which  is  subject  to  the  requirements 
for  obtaining  interim  status  or  a  final 
permit  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act. 

"(3)  Qualified  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment facility.— The  term  'qualified  hazard- 
ous waste  management  facility'  mesms  any 
facility,  as  defined  unoer  subtitle  C  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  which  has  re- 
ceived a  permit  or  is  accorded  Interim  status 
under— 

"(A)  section  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  or 

"(B)  a  State  program  authorized  under 
section  3006  of  such  Act. 

"(4)  Ocean  disposal.— The  term  'ocean  dis- 
posal' means  the  incineration  or  dumping  of 
hazardous  waste  over  or  into  ocean  waters 
or  the  waters  described  in  section  101(b)  of 
the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Scmc- 
tuaries  Act  of  1972,  pursuant  to  section  102 
of  such  Act. 

"(5)  Definitions  relating  to  amount  or 

TAX.  — 

"(A)  Land  disposal.— The  term  land  dis- 
posal' means  a  taxable  event  described  in 
section  4671(a)(1)  with  respect  to  a  qualified 
hazardous  waste  management  unit  which  is 
a  landfill,  rurface  impoundment,  waste  pile, 
or  land  treatment  unit. 


"(B)  Landfill,  etc.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
parsigraph  (A),  the  terms  landfill,  surfsure 
impoundment',  waste  pile'  smd  land  treat- 
ment unit'  have  the  respective  mesmings 
given  such  terms  in  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sections 
3004  and  3005  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act. 

"(C)  Other  taxable  event.— The  term 
'any  other  taxable  event'  means— 

"(1)  a  taxable  event  described  In  section 
4671(a)(  1)  which  is  not  land  disposal,  and 

"(11)  a  taxable  event  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3)  of  section  4671(a). 

"(6)  Waste  water  treatment  unit.— The 
term  'waste  water  treatment  unit'  means 
any  qualified  hazardous  waste  management 
unit  which  is  an  integral  and  necessary  part 
of  a  treatment  system— 

"(A)  for  which  a  permit  is  required  under 
section  402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

"(B)  which  Is  subject  to  pretreatment 
standards  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  sec- 
lion  307  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  or 

"(C)  which  is  zero  discharge  treatment 
system— 

"(1)  which,  if  the  system  discharged  into 
navigable  waters,  would  comply  with  efflu- 
ent limitation  guidelines  prescril)ed  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  section  304(b)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

"(ii)  which.  If  the  system  discharged  Into  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  works,  would 
comply  with  the  pretreatment  standards  de- 
scribed in  subparsigraph  (B).  or 

"(ill)  if  no  such  guidelines  or  standards 
have  been  prescribed,  which  employs  biolog- 
ical treatment. 

The  term  wsiste  water  treatment  unit'  shall 
not  include  any  qualified  hazardous  waste 
management  unit  which  receives  for  storage 
or  final  disposition  concenatrated  treatment 
residues  resulting  from  wastewater  treat- 
ment. 

"(7)  Administrator.— The  term  Adminis- 
trator' mesuis  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

"(8)  United  states.— The  term  'United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  4612(a)(4). 

"(9)  Ton— The  term  'ton'  mesuis  2.000 
pounds. 

"(10)  Fractional  part  or  ton.— In  the  case 
of  a  fraction  of  a  ton,  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  sulKhapter  shall  be  the  same  fraction 
of  the  amount  of  such  tax  imposed  on  a 
whole  ton. 

"(b)  Treatment  of  Containers.  E>rc. 
Which  are  Related  to  Injection  Units.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  any  container,  tank,  or  surface  im- 
poundment which,  with  respect  to  any  hsiz- 
ardous  waste.  Is  used  to  treat  or  store  such 
waste  before  underground  injection  of  such 
waste  (whether  or  not  the  waste  when  in- 
jected is  hazardous  waste)  Into  an  injection 
well,  and 

"(2)  the  Injection  well  Into  which  such 
waste  is  injected, 

shall  be  treated  as  a  single  hazsu-dous  waste 
management  unit. 

■(C)  Disposition  of  Revenues  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  "the  Virgin  Islands.— The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)(3)  smd  (b)(3)  of 
section  7652  shall  not  apply  to  any  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  subchapter." 

(b)  Inforvation  Reporting  Require- 
ment.— 

(1)  In  general— Subpart  A  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  6039D 
the  following  new  se:tlon: 


•SEC.  SOME.  INFORMATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MAN- 
AGEMENT TAX  ON  HAZARDOUS 
WA.STE. 

"Each  person  on  whom  a  tax  is  imf)osed 
under  subchapter  C  of  chapter  38  shall  (at 
such  time  and  in  such  maimer  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require)  submit  to  the  Secretary 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, including  information  which  such 
person  is  required  to  provide  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  also  apply  to  persons  not  de- 
scribed therein  with  respect  to  information 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  sulministration  of  such 
subchapter." 

(2)  Penalty— Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  assessable  penal- 
ties) is  amended  by  redesignating  .section 
6708  (relating  to  mortgage  credit  certifi- 
cates) as  section  6709  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■SEt;.  «710.  FAILURE  TO  PROVIDE  INFORMATION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  MANAGEMENT  TAX 
ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTE. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  fails  to 
meet  any  requirement  imposed  by  section 
6039E  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each 
day  during  which  such  failure  continues, 
unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  willful  ne- 
glect. The  maximum  penalty  imposed  under 
this  subsection  with  respyect  to  any  failure 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 

"(b)  Penalty  in  Addition  to  Other  Pen- 
alties.—The  penalty  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  penal- 
ty provided  by  la*." 

(3)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  The  table  of  section  for  subpart  A  of 
part  III  of  sut)chapter  A  of  chapter  61  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  6039D  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  6039E.  Information  with  respect  to 
management  tax  on  hazardous 
waste." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  is  sunended  by 
redesignating  the  item  relating  to  mortgage 
credit  certificates  as  section  6709  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  6710.  Failure  to  provide  information 
with  respect  to  management 
tax  oil  hazardous  waste." 

(c)  Penalty  for  Negligence  To  Apply  to 
Environmental  Taxes.— Section  6653  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  pay  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ne*  subsection: 

"(i)  Negligence  F>enalty  To  Apply  to  En- 
vironmental Taxes.— For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a),  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  sis  including  a  reference  to  under- 
payments (as  defined  in  subsection  (c))  of 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  38  (relating  to  envi- 
ronmental taxes)." 

(f*)   Clehical   Amendment.— The   table   of 

subchapters  for  chapter  38  of  such  Code  Is 

amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating 

to  sut)chapter  B  the  following  new  item: 

"Subchapter  C.  Hazardous  wsiste 

management  tax." 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1.  198r 

(2)  Backup  tax  on  generator.— Section 
4674  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 


(relating  to  backup  lax  on  generator),  as 
added  by  this  section,  shall  apply  to  wsiste 
generated  after  December  31,  1986. 

SEC.  416.  tax  on  CERTAIN  IMPORTED  SUBSTANCES 
DERIVED  FROM  TAXABLE  CHEMI- 
CALS. 

(a)  General  Rule -Chapter  38  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  sunended  by 
adding  after  subchapter  C  the  following 
new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  D— Tax  on  Certain  Imported 
Substances 

"Sec.  4677.  Imposition  of  Tax. 

"Sec.  4678.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

•SEC.  4€77.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX 

••(a)  General  Rule.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed a  tax  on  siny  taxable  substance  sold  or 
used  by  the  Importer  thereof. 

••(b)  Amount  of  Tax.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  the  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
taxable  substance  shall  be  the  amount  of 
the  tax  which  would  have  been  imposed  by 
section  4661  on  the  taxable  chemicals  or  pe- 
troleum used  as  materials  or  process  fuel  in 
the  msmufacture  or  production  of  such  sub- 
slsmce  if  such  taxable  chemicals  or  petrole- 
um had  been  sold  In  the  United  States  for 
use  in  the  manufsu;lure  or  production  of 
such  taxable  substsince. 

••(2)  Rate  where  importer  does  not  fur- 
nish information  to  ■rHE  secretary.— If  the 
importer  does  not  furnish  to  the  Secretary 
(at  such  time  smd  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe)  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  determine  under  paragraph  (1) 
the  Eimount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  any  taxable  substance,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  imposed  on  such  taxable 
substance  shall  be  5  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised vsdue  of  such  substance  as  of  the 
time  such  substance  was  entered  into  the 
United  States  for  consumption,  use,  or  ware- 
housing. 

'•(C)  Exemptions  for  Substances  Taxed 
Under  Sections  4611  and  4661.— No  tax 
shall  be  Imposed  by  this  section  on  the  sale 
or  use  of  any  substance  if  tax  is  imposed  on 
such  sale  or  use  under  section  4611  or  4661. 

"(d)  Termination.— The  taxes  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  September 
30.  1990. 
"SEC.  4678.  DEFINITIONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES. 

••(a)  Taxable  Substance.— For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter— 

••(1)  In  general.— The  term  taxable  sub- 
stsince' mesins  any  substance  which,  at  the 
time  of  sale  or  use  by  the  importer,  Is  listed 
as  a  taxable  substsmce  by  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Determination  of  substances  on 
LIST.— A  substance  shall  be  listed  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  Secretary  determines, 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  that  such 
substance  generally  has  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  value  derived  (as  materials  or  as 
process  fuel)  from  taxable  chemicals  or  pe- 
troleum (determined  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
dominant method  of  production/. 

"(3)  Modifications  to  list.— The  Secre- 
tary may  add  or  remove  substances  from 
the  list  under  paragraph  (2)  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  Other  Definitions.- For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter— 

••(1)  Importer.— The  term  Importer' 
means  the  person  entering  the  taxable  sub- 
stance for  consumption,  use.  or  warehous- 
ing. 

••(2)  Taxable  chemicals;  united  states.— 
The  terms    taxable  chemlcsil'  and  'United 


States'  have  the  respective  meanings  given 
such  terms  by  section  4662(a). 

"(c)  Disposition  of  Revenues  From 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  "Virgin  Islands.— The 
provisions  of  sulwections  (a)(3)  and  (b)(3)  of 
section  7652  shall  not  apply  to  smy  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4677." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  38  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  sifter  the  item  relating 
to  subchapter  C  the  following  new  item: 

"Subchapter  D.  Tax  on  certain  imported 
substsinces." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  sunendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1987. 

SEC.  417.  IMPOSITION  OF  SUPERFirND  EXCISE  TAX. 

(a)  In  General— Chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subchapter: 

"Subchapter  B>— Superfund  Surcharge  Tax 

"Sec.  4685.  Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  4686.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

"Sec.    4687.    Return    requirement;    taxable 

period;  payment  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4688.  Exemptions. 
"Sec.  4689.  Import-Export  neutrsJlty. 
"Sec.  4690.  Tax  to  apply  only  If  shortfall  In 
Superfund. 

"SEC.  4685.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

••(a)  Imposition  and  Rate  of  Tax —There 
Is  hereby  Imposed  on  each  taxable  person 
(as  defined  In  section  4686(a))  carrying  on 
one  or  more  trades  or  businesses  (as  defined 
In  secLion  4686(b))  in  the  United  States  a 
tax  in  respect  of  such  trade  or  business  ac- 
tivities in  an  amount  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  tables: 

••(1)  With  respect  to  those  trade  or  busi- 
ness activities  conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  taxable  person  that  constitute  category 
A  activities: 
"If  the  number  of  em- 
ployees  properly   al- 
locable to  such  trade 
or    business    In    ac- 
cordance   with    sub- 
section (c)  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  more  than  5 $0. 

At  least  6  but  less  than    $16. 

10. 
At  least  10  but  less  than    $35. 

25. 
At  least  25  but  less  than    $50  plus  $50  for  each  ad- 
250.  dltlonal    Increment   of 

25  employees  In  excess 
of  25. 

250  or  more $500   plus   200   (or  each 

additional      Increment 
of    100    employees    In 
excess  of  250. 
■•(2)  With  respect  to  those  trade  or  busi- 
ness sw:tivities  conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  taxable  person  that  constitute  cptegory 
B  activities: 
"If  the  number  of  em- 
ployees  properly   al- 
lo-^able  to  such  trade 
or    business    in    ac- 
cordance   with    sub- 
section (c)  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  more  than  5 $0. 

At  least  6  but  less  than    $3.75. 

10. 
At  least  10  but  less  than    $8.50. 

25. 
At  least  25  but  less  than    $12.50    plus    $12.50    for 
250.  etch   additional   incre- 

ment of  25  employees 
In  excess  of  100. 

250  or  more $12.50  plus  $50  for  each 

additional  Increment 
of  100  employees  in 
excess  of  250. 
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•■<3)  With  respect  to  those  trade  or  busi- 
ness   activities    conducted    by    the    taxable 
person  that  constitute  category  C  activities: 
"If  the  number  of  em 
ployees   properly   al- 
locable to  such  trade 
or    business    In    ac- 
cordance   with    sub- 
section (c)U:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  more  than  S SO. 

At  least  51  but  less  than    SB. 

100 
At    least    100    but    less    S13  plus  S6.S0  for  each 
than  250.  additional      Increment 

of  50  employees  In 
excess  of  100. 

250  or  more S32.50  plus  S13  for  each 

additional      Increment 
of     100    employees    in 
excess  of  250. 
■(4)  With  respect  to  those  trade  or  busi- 
ness   activities    conducted    by    the    taxable 
person  that  constitute  category  D  activities: 
"If   the   number  of  em- 
ployees  properly   al- 
locable to  such  trade 
or    business    in    kc- 
cordance    with    sub- 
section (c)  Is:  The  tax  Is: 

Not  more  than  50 SO. 

At  least  51  but  less  than    S2.50. 

100. 
At    least     too    but    less    S3. 50  plus  SI. 75  for  each 
than  250.  additional      Increment 

of  50  employees  in 
excess  of  100. 

350  or  more S8  75  plus  S3. 50  for  each 

additional  increment 
of  100  employees  In 
excess  of  250. 

Provided,  however.  That  in  the  case  of  trade 
or  business  activities  of  a  taxable  person 
that  otherwise  would  be  exempt  from  tax 
under  this  subsection  during  the  taxable 
period  by  reason  of  the  number  of  employ- 
ees properly  attributable  to  such  trade  or 
business  activities  under  subsection  (c).  such 
trade  or  business  activities  nevertheless 
shall  be  subject  to  tax  under  the  next  suc- 
ceeding bracket  under  which  tax  is  imposed 
under  paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3).  or  (4)  (which- 
ever is  applicable).  If  such  trade  or  business 
activities  result  in  the  generation  of  more 
than  1000  kilograms  per  month  of  hazard- 
ous waste  (as  defined  In  section  1004  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
and  the  regulations  thereunder). 

"(b)  Categories  or  Taxablx  Activities.— 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

■•(1)  Category  a  activities.— The  term 
'category  A  activities'  means  those  trade  or 
business  activities  that  are  subject  to  classi- 
fication within  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation Codes  28  (relating  to  chemicals  and 
allied  products)  or  29  (relating  to  petroleum 
refining  and  relating  industries). 

■'(2)  Category  b  activities.— The  term 
category  B  actlvltes'  means  those  trade  or 
business  activities  that  are  subject  to  classi- 
fication within  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation Codes  30  (relating  to  rubber  and  mis- 
cellaneous plastics  products).  33  (relating  to 
primary  metals  industries),  or  34  (relating 
to  fabricated  metal  products,  except  ma- 
chinery and  transportation  equipment). 

"(3)  Category  c  activities.— The  term 
'category  C  activities'  means  those  trade  or 
business  activities  that  consist  of  manufac- 
turing (as  defined  in  section  4001(c))  activi- 
ties other  than  those  activities  descril)ed  in 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (2). 

■■(4)  Category  d  activities.— The  term 
'category  D  activities'  means  those  trade  or 
business  activities  that  consist  of  the  provi- 
sion of  services  (as  defined  In  section 
4001(d))  to  customers,  except  that  services 
for  this  purpose  shall  not  include  services 
provided  by  the  taxable  person  in  respect  of 


the  sale,  repair,  or  maintenance  of  products 
manufactured  by  the  taxpayer  In  carrying 
on  category  A.  B.  or  C  activities.  Such  sales, 
repair,  or  maintenance  services  shall  be 
treated  as  category  A.  B.  or  C  activities  on 
the  basis  of  the  products  to  which  such 
services  relate. 

"(c)  Determination  or  Number  or  Em- 
ployees AND  Allocation  Among  Taxable 
Categories  of  Activities.— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter— 

"(1)  Determination  or  taxable  person's 
TOTAL  WORK  FORCE.— The  total  number  of 
employees  (sis  defined  in  section  3306(1))  of 
the  taxable  person  In  respect  of  all  of  Its 
trade  or  business  activities  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  total  amounts  of 
wages  paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxable 
person  (as  determined  under  section 
3306(b))  by  $7,000  (or  by  such  other  celling 
on  taxable  wages  for  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  purposes  as  thereafter  may  be 
adopted  In  section  3306(b)  or  its  successor). 

"(2)    Allocation    of    total    work    force 

AMONG  taxable  PERSON'S  BUSINESS  ACTIVI- 
TIES.- 

"(A)  Direct  labor.— All  direct  labor  (as 
defined  In  section  4686(e))  In  respect  of 
trade  or  business  activities  of  the  taxable 
person  is  to  be  allocated  among  the  four  cat- 
egories of  taxable  activities  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  on  the  basis  of  the  products  or 
services  to  which  such  labor  Is  properly  at- 
tributable under  principles  similar  to  those 
applicable  under  section  471  (relating  to  In- 
ventoriable  costs): 

■■(B)  Indirect  labor.— Indirect  lat>or  (as 
defined  in  section  4686(f))  in  respect  of 
trade  or  business  activities  of  the  taxable 
person  is  to  be  allocated  among  the  four  cat- 
egories of  taxable  activities  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

"(i)  indirect  labor  substantially  all  of 
which  Is  directly  related  to.  necessary  for. 
and  dedicated  to  particular  manufacturing 
activities,  or  the  provision  of  particular  serv- 
ices, shall  be  allocated  to  such  manufactur- 
ing activities  or  services. 

"(ID  Indirect  labor  other  than  that  de- 
scribed in  (1)  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
categories  of  activities  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  the  same  proportionate  basis  at 
the  labor  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  is 
allocated  among  such  categories. 

"(C)  General  and  administrative  labor.— 
All  general  and  administrative  labor  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4686(f),  In  respect  of  trade 
or  business  activities  of  the  taxable  person 
is  to  be  allocated  among  the  four  categories 
of  taxable  activities  described  In  subsection 
(b)  on  the  same  proportionate  basis  as  the 
labor  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  allo- 
cated among  such  categories. 

"SEC.  4«M.  definitions  AND  SPECIAL  RULES. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 
"(a)  Taxable  Person.- The  term  'taxable 
person'  means  any  corporation  (as  defined 
In  section  7701(a)(3))  or  partnership  (as  de- 
fined in  section  7701(a)(2)).  For  this  pur- 
pose, all  corporations  that  are  members  of 
the  same  group  of  controlled  corporations 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1563(a). 
except  that  "more  than  50  percent'  shall  be 
substituted  for  'at  least  80  percent'  each 
place  It  appears  In  section  1563(a)(1))  shall 
be  treated  as  a  single  taxable  person. 

■■(b)  Trade  or  Business —The  term  trade 
or  business'  has  the  same  meaning  as  under 
section  162  (relating  to  the  deduction  of 
trade  or  business  expenses).  In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  that  Is  a  partnership,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  trade  or  business  activities  of 
the  partnership  shall  t>e  made  at  the  part- 
nership level. 


"(c)  MANurACTURiNC.— The  term  manufac 
turing'  means  trade  or  business  awrtivities 
that  are  subject  to  classification  within 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  Codes  1. 
2.  7  through  14.  20  through  27.  31.  32.or  35 
through  39.  and  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate  by  regulation. 

■■(d)  Services.- The  term  services'  means 
trade  or  business  «w;tlvltles  thai  are  subject 
to  classification  within  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Codes  15  through  17.  40 
through  67.  70.  72.  73.  75.  76.  78.  79,  80.  81. 
82.  83.  84.  86.  88.  or  89.  and  such  other  ac 
tivitles  as  the  secretary  may  designate  by 
regulation. 

"(e)  Direct  Labor— The  term  direct 
labor'  means  labor  that  is  Incident  to  and 
necessary  for  manufacturing  activities,  or 
the  provision  of  services,  and  the  amount  of 
which  can  be  Identified  or  associated  with 
specific  products  or  services. 

"(f)  Indirect  Labor.— The  term  'indirect 
Labor'  means  labor  that  is  associated  with 
and  necessary  for  manufacturing  activities, 
or  the  provision  of  services,  but  which  Is  not 
directly  identifiable  In  amount  with  respect 
to  specific  products  or  services. 

"(g)  General  and  Administrative 
Labor.— The  term  general  and  admlnistra 
live  labor'  means  labor  that  is  undertaken 
in  respect  of  administrative  and  other  simi- 
lar functions  that  are  incident  to  and  neces 
sary  for  the  taxable  person's  trade  or  busi 
ness  activities  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to 
particular  manufacturing  or  service  provi- 
sion activities. 

"(h)  United  STATEs.-The  term  United 
States',  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
refers  to  the  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia.  a  Commonwealth,  and  any  posses 
slons  of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  Special  Rule— The  classification  of 
particular  trade  or  business  activities  within 
the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Codes 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter  shall  be  the 
classification  of  such  activities  that  exists  as 
of  January  1.  1986.  Any  subsequent  changes 
in  such  classifications  of  trade  or  business 
activities  shall  be  effective  for  purposes  of 
this  chapter  only  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  The  determination  of  the  proper 
classification  of  particular  trade  or  business 
activities  within  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Codes  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter  shall  l)e  made  by  the  Secretary. 

"SEC.     4M7      RETI:RN     REQl  IREMENT:     TAXABLE 
PERIOD.  PAYMENT  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  Return  Requirement.- 

'"(1)  In  GENERAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
this  subsection,  each  taxable  person  shall 
file  a  return  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4685  for  any  taxable  period  not  later  than 
the  due  date  (Including  extensions)  under 
chapter  1  for  a  taxable  year  that  is  the  cal- 
endar year. 

"(2)  Exceptions —The  Secretary  may 
exempt  by  regulation  any  taxable  person 
from  the  requirement  In  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Taxable  Period— For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  taxable  period' 
meeins  the  calendar  year. 

"(c)  Payment  or  Tax.— In  the  case  of  any 
taxable  person  with  respect  to  whom  a  tax 
is  Imposed  under  section  4685  for  any  tax- 
able period,  such  person  shall  make  quarter- 
ly deposits  of  the  estimated  amount  of  such 
tax  for  the  next  succeeding  taxable  period. 

"(d)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter. 


•SEC.  iil»  EXEMPTIONS. 

"(a)  Government  Entities.— No  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  under  section  4685  on  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
Commonwealth  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  foregoing:  Provided,  however.  That  if 
any  such  govenunent  entity  shall  engage  in 
one  or  more  activities  during  the  taxable 
period  that  generate  more  than  1000  kilo- 
grams per  month  of  hazardous  waste  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1004  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder),  such  government  entity 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fee  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  tax  that  would  be  Imposed  under  sec- 
tion 4685  if  such  entity  were  a  taxable 
person  engaging  in  taxable  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  4001(a)(4). 

"(b)  Charitable  Organization.— No  tax 
shall  be  Imposed  under  section  4685  on  any 
organization  that  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
chapter  1:  Provided,  however.  That  if  any 
such  organization  carries  on  an  unrelated 
trade  or  business  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  513)  during  the  taxable  period,  such 
organization  shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
taxable  person  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
tax  Imposed  under  section  4685  to  the 
extent  of  such  unrelated  trade  or  business 
activities. 

"SEC  4M8  IMPt)RT-EXPORT  NEITRALITV. 

■■(a)  Exemption  For  Exports.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.- No  tax  shall  be  imposed 
under  section  4685  in  respect  of  trade  or 
business  activities  of  the  taxable  person 
that  are  directly  related  to  the  manufactur- 
ing of  products,  or  the  provision  of  services, 
which  are  to  be  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  locations  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  Determination  or  exempt  amount.— 
In  determining  the  amount  of  lax  due  under 
section  4001  for  the  taxable  period  in  re- 
spect of  category  A,  B.  C.  or  D  activities,  the 
taxable  person  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
lax  otherwise  due  in  respect  of  each  such 
category  of  taxable  activities  by  the  amount 
that  is  determined  as  the  product  of: 

"(A)  the  total  amount  of  tax  otherwise 
due  under  section  4685  in  respect  of  such 
category  of  taxable  aetlvilles  from  the  tax- 
able person  for  the  taxable  period  (without 
regard  to  this  paragraph),  multiplied  by 

"(B)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is 
the  amount  of  gross  receipts  derived  by  the 
taxable  person  during  the  taxable  period 
from  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States  of  products  or  services  attributable  to 
such  category  of  taxable  activities,  and  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  total  amount 
of  gross  receipts  derived  by  the  taxable 
person  during  the  taxable  period  from  such 
category  of  taxable  activities. 

"(b)  Import  Equalization  Fee.— 

•"(1)  In  general.— There  is  hereby  imposed 
on  the  importer  with  respect  to  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  products 
and  services  an  Import  equalization  fee  In  an 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (2). 
which  shall  be  imposed  in  addition  to  any 
duly  or  tariff  otherwise  imposed  on  such  Im- 
portation. 

■(2)  Determination  of  amount.— In  the 
case  of  imports  of  products  or  services  at- 
tributable to  category  A,  B,  C.  or  D  activi- 
ties (within  the  meaning  of  section  4685(b)) 
conducted  outside  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
amount  of  the  fee  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  customs  value  (or  If  there  is  no 
such  customs  value,  the  fair  value  of  the  im- 


ported product  or  service  (determined  as  of 
the  time  of  Importation)),  multiplied  by 

"(B)  a  fraction  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary), the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  total 
amount  of  tax  imposed  under  section  4685 
In  respect  of  category  A,  B.  C.  or  D  activities 
(whichever  Is  applicable)  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  (or  such  earlier  year  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate)  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  is  the  total  gross  value 
of  the  products  manufactured  or  the  serv- 
ices provided  in  the  United  Stales  during 
such  year  attributable  to  category  A.  B.  C. 
or  D  activities  (whichever  Is  applicable). 

"'(c)  Regulations,  E^^c.— The  Secretary 
shall  publish  not  less  than  annually  in  an 
appropriate  form  the  information  described 
in  subsection  (b)(2)(B).  The  Secretary  may 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"SEC.  4890.  TAX  TO  APPLY  ONLY  IF  SHORTFALL  IN 
SCPERFl'ND. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— 

"(1)  In  general— The  tax  imposed  by  this 
subchapter  shall  apply  only  if  the  Secretary 
determines  under  subsection  (b)  that  there 
will  be  shortfall  In  the  Super! und. 

"(2)  Period  during  which  tax  applies; 
termination  of  waste-end  tax.— If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  under  subsection  (b)  that 
there  will  be  a  shortfall  in  the  Superfund— 

"(A)  the  lax  imposed  by  this  subchapter 
shall  apply  to  taxable  periods  beginning  on 
or  after  the  applicable  commencement  date 
and  ending  before  January  1.  1991.  and 

"(B)  the  taxes  imposed  by  subchapter  C 
(relating  to  hazardous  waste  management 
tax)  shall  not  apply  during  any  period 
during  which  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sub- 
chapter applies. 

"(b)  Determination  of  Shortfall.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  July  1  of 
1988  and  1989.  the  Secretary  (In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency)  shall  determine 
whether  there  will  be  a  shortfall  in  the  Su- 
perfund as  of  the  applicable  commencement 
date. 

■■(2)  Applicable  commencement  date.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  applica- 
ble commencement  date'  means— 

"(A)  January  1,  1989.  In  the  case  of  the  de- 
termination made  not  later  than  July  1, 
1988,  and 

"(B)  January  1,  1990.  In  the  case  of  the  de- 
termination made  not  later  than  July  1, 
1989. 

"(3)  Short  fall.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  a  shortfall  In  the  Superfund  Is 
the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  the  Secretary  estimates 
win  be  expended  from  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Saperfund  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  November  1,  1985,  and  ending  on 
September  30,  1990,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  be  credited  to  such  FXind 
during  such  period  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subchap- 
ter and  without  regard  to  any  repayable  ad- 
vances), and 

"(ID  $100,000,000. 

"(c)  Determination  of  Rate.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  rate  of  tax  set 
forth  in  section  4685  shall  be  adjusted  by  a 
uniform  percentage  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (2). 

■'(2)  Determination  or  percentage.— The 
percentage  determined  under  this  para- 
graph Is  a  percentage  which  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  eliminate  the  shortfall  In  the 
Superfund  determined  under  subsection  (b). 


The  percentage  determined  under  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the  per- 
centage which  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
result  in  $10,000,000  being  credited  to  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Superfund." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  38  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item:  "Subchapter  E.  Super- 
fund  surcharge  tax.' 

SEC.  418.  HAZARDOL'S  SUBSTANCE  SCPERFIIND. 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  9504  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC  9505  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  SUPERFUND. 

■■(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fimd  to  be  known  as  the  Haz- 
ardous Substance  Superfund'  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  Super- 
fund),  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be- 

"(1)  appropriated  to  the  Superfund  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section, 

"(2)  appropriated  to  the  Superfund  pursu- 
ant to  section  418(b)  of  the  Superfund  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1985.  or 

"(3)  credited  to  the  Superfund  as  provided 
in  section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfers  to  Superfund.— There  are 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Superfund 
amounts  equivalent  to- 

"(1)  the  taxes  received  In  the  Treasury 
under  section  4611.  4661.  4671.  4674.  4677. 
4685.  or  4689  (relating  to  envlrorunental 
taxes). 

'"(2)  amounts  recovered  on  behalf  of  the 
Superfund  under  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  "CERCLA"), 

"(3)  all  moneys  recovered  or  collected 
under  section  311(b)(6)(B)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

"(4)  penalties  assessed  under  title  I  of 
CERCLA.  and 

"(5)  punitive  damages  under  section 
107(c)(3)  of  CERCLA. 

"(C)  Expenditures  From  Superfund.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Amounts  in  the  Super- 
fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,  only  for  purposes  of 
making  expenditures— 

"(A)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  (4).  and  (5)  of  section  111(a) 
of  CERCIA  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Superfund  Amendments 
of  1985.  or 

"(B)  hereafter  authorized  by  a  law  which 
authorizes  the  expenditure  out  of  the  Su- 
perfund for  a  general  purpose  covered  by 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (4).  and  (5)  of  such  sec- 
tion 111(b)  (as  so  in  effect) 

""(2)  Exception  for  certain  transfers. 
ETC  or  hazardous  substances.— Amounts  In 
the  Superfund  shall  not  be  available  for  any 
transfer  or  disposal  which  coulc*.  not  be 
made  but  for  section  121(1)  of  CERCLA  as 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Superfund  Amendments  of  1985. 

"(d)  Authority  to  Borrow.— 

"'(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Superfund.  as  repay- 
able advances,  such  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Superfund. 
"(2)  Repayment  of  advances.— 

""(A)  In  general.— Advances  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  repaid,  and 
Interest  on  such  advances  shall  be  paid,  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  when  the 
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Secretary  determines  that  moneys  are  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  in  the  Superfund. 

■■(B)  Pinal  repayment.— No  advance  shall 
be  made  to  the  Superfund  after  September 
30.  1990.  and  all  advances  to  such  Fund 
shall  be  repaid  on  or  before  such  date. 

"(C)  Rate  of  interest.— Interest  on  ad- 
vances made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (as  of  the  close  of  the 
calendar  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  the  advance  is  made)  to  be  equal  to 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  anticipated  period 
during  which  the  advance  will  be  outstand- 
ing and  shall  be  compounded  annually. 

"(e)  Liability  of  United  States  Limited 
TO  Amount  in  Trust  Fund.- 

"(1)  General  rule.— Any  claim  filed 
against  the  Superfund  may  be  paid  only  out 
of  the  Superfund. 

■■(2)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.—Nothing  in  CERCLA  or  the  Super- 
fund  Amendments  of  1985  (or  in  any  amend- 
ment made  by  either  of  such  Acts)  shall  au- 
thorize the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  any  amount  with  respect  to 
any  such  claim  out  of  any  source  other  than 
the  Superfund. 

■■(3)  Order  in  which  unpaid  claims  are  to 
BE  paid.— If  at  any  time  the  Superfund  has 
insufficient  funds  to  pay  all  of  the  claims 
payable  out  of  the  Superfund  at  such  time, 
such  claims  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  paragraph  (1).  be  paid  in  full  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  finally  deter- 
mined." 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund  for  fiscal  year— 

(1)  1986.  $460,000,000. 

(2)  1987,  $460,000,000, 

(3)  1988,  $460,000,000, 

(4)  1989,  $460,000,000,  and 

(5)  1990,  $460,000,000, 

plus  for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to 
so  much  of  the  aggregate  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion (and  paragragh  (2)  of  section  221(b)  of 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Act  of 
1980,  as  in  effect  before  its  repeal)  as  has 
not  been  approriated  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subtitle  B  of  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Response  Revenue  Act  of  1980  (relating  to 
establishment  of  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (11)  of  section  101  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(11)  Fund'  or  'Trust  Fund'  means  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  established 
by  section  9505  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;". 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  9504  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.    9505.    Hazardous    Substance    Super- 
fund." 
<a)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1985. 

(2)  Superfund  treated  as  continuation  of 
OLD  TRUST  FUND.— The  Hazardous  Substance 
Superfund  established  by  the  amendments 


made  by  this  section  shall  be  treated  for  all 
purposes  of  law  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 
established  by  section  221  of  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Revenue  Act  of  1980. 
Any  reference  in  any  law  to  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Trust  Fund  established 
by  such  section  221  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude (wherever  appropriate)  a  reference  to 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund  estab- 
lished by  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Part  II— Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund  and  Its  Revenue  Sources 

sec.  421    ADDITIONAL  TAX  O.N  GASOLINE.  DIESEL 
FIEL.  AND  SPECIAL  MOTOR  Fl'ELS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— 

(1)  Gasoline.— Section  4081  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  impo- 
sition of  tax  on  gasoline)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Tax  To  Fund  Highway  Program.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  is  hereby  imposed 
on  gasoline  sold  by  the  producer  or  importer 
thereof,  or  by  any  producer  of  gasoline,  a 
tax  of  9  cents  a  gallon. 

■■(2)  Termination.— On  and  after  October 
1,  1988.  the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(b)  Additional  Tax  To  Fund  Leaking 
Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  addition  to  the  tax 
imposed  by  subsection  (a),  there  is  hereby 
imposed  on  gasoline  sold  by  the  producer  or 
importer  thereof,  or  by  any  producer  of  gas- 
oline, a  tax  of  0.2  cents  a  gallon. 

"(2)  Termination.— 

■■(A)  In  general.— The  tax  imposed  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  after  the  ear- 
lier of — 

"(i)  September  30,  1990.  or 

"(ii)  the  last  day  of  the  termination 
month. 

"(B)  Termination  month.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  the  termination 
month  is  the  1st  month  as  of  the  close  of 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  net 
revenues  from  the  taxes  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  and  section  4041(d)  are  at  least 
$850,000,000, 

"(C)  Net  revenues.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B>,  the  term  'net  revenues' 
means  the  excess  of  gross  revenues  over 
amounts  payable  by  reason  of  section 
9506(c)(2)  (relating  to  transfer  from  Leaking 
Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  for 
certain  repayments  and  credits)." 

(2)  Diesel  and  special  motor  fuels.— Sec- 
tion 4041  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
special  fuels)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Additional  Tax  on  Diesel  Fuel  and 
Special  Motor  Fuels  To  Fund  Leaking  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund.— 

"(1)  Diesel  fuel.— In  addition  to  the  taxes 
imposed  by  subsection  (a),  there  is  hereby 
imposed  a  tax  of  0.2  cents  a  gallon  on  any 
liquid  (other  than  a  product  taxable  under 
section  4081)— 

"(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owTier. 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  dlesel-powered 
highway  vehicle  for  use  as  a  fuel  in  such  ve- 
hicle, or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  a 
diesel-powered  highway  vehicle  unless  there 
was  a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

■•(2)  Specia:,  motor  fuels.— In  addition  to 
the  taxes  imposed  by  subsection  (a),  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  of  0.2  cents  a  gallon 
on  benzol,  benzene,  naphtha,  liquefied  pe- 


troleum gas,  casing  head  and  natural  gaso- 
line, or  any  other  liquid  (other  than  kero- 
sene, gas  oil,  or  fuel  oil,  or  any  product  tax- 
able under  section  4081  or  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection— 

■■(A)  sold  by  any  person  to  an  owner, 
lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  motorboat  for  use  as  a  fuel  in  such  motor 
vehicle  or  motorboat,  or 

"(B)  used  by  any  person  as  a  fuel  in  a 
motor  vehicle  or  motorboat  unless  there  was 
a  taxable  sale  of  such  liquid  under  subpara- 
graph (*). 

"(3)  Termination.— The  taxes  imposed  by 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  during  any 
period  during  which  no  tax  is  imposed  by 
section  4081(b).'" 

(b)  Additional  Taxes  Not  Transferred  to 
Highway  Trust  Fund  or  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund.— 

( 1 )  Highway  trust  fund.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
9503  of  such  Code  (relating  to  transfer  to 
Highway  Trust  Fund  of  amounts  equivalent 
to  certain  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Certain  additional  taxes  not  trans- 
ferred TO  highway  trust  fund.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  the  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  4041(d)  and  4081(b) 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (D)  of  section  9503(c)(4)  of  such  Code 
(defining  motorboat  fuel  taxes)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  4081""  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  4081(a)". 

(2)  Airport  and  airway  trust  fund.— Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  9502  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  transfer  to  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  of  amounts  equivalent  to  cer- 
tain taxes)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  4041  "  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (c)  and  (e) 
of  section  4041",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4081"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 4081(a)". 

(c)  Repayments  for  Gasoline  Used  on 
Farms,  Etc.— 

(1)  Gasoline  used  on  farms.— Subsection 
(h)  of  section  6420  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
termination)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"This  section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  with  respect  to  taxes  Imposed  by 
section  4081(b),  this  section". 

(2)  Gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhigh- 
WAY  purposes  or  by  local  transit  sys- 
tems—Subsection  (h)  of  section  6421  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  effective  date)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "This  section"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  Imposed  by  section  408 Kb), 
this  section". 

(3)  Fuels    used    for    nontaxable    pitr- 

POSES.— 

(A)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  6427  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  termination)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■Subsections"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  respect  to  taxes 
Imposed  by  sections  4041(d)  and  4081(b). 
subsections". 

(B)  Section  6427  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (n)  as  subsec- 
tion (o)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(m)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Payments  For  Taxes  Imposed  by  Sec- 
tion 4041(d).— For  purposes  of  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  the  taxes  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4041(d)  shall  be  treated  as  imposed  by 
section  4041(a)."" 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6427(f)  of 
such    Code    (relating    to    gasoline    used    to 
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produce  certain  alcohol  fuels)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  4081  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  4081(a)". 

(d)  Continuation  of  Certain  Exemptions 
From  Additional  Taxes.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4041  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  off -highway 
business  use;  exemption  for  qualified  meth- 
anol and  ethanol  fuel)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Coordination  with  taxes  imposed  by 
subsection  (d).— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  subsection 
(d). 

"(B)  Termination  not  to  apply— Sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
subsection  (d)." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4041(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  exemption  for  farm 
use)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "On  and 
after"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (d),  on  and  after". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4041(g)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  other  exemptions)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Paragraphs"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxes  imposed  by  subsection  (d), 
paragraphs". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4221(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  certain  tax-free  sales) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "4081"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "4081(a) ". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 1.  1985. 

SEC  421.  LEAKING  IINDERGROI'ND  STORAGE  TANK 
"TRUST  niND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  9505  the 
following  new  section: 

"SEC.     9SM.     LEAKING     I'NDERGROUND    STORAGE 
tank  TRl'ST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.- There  is 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
'Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust 
Fund',  consisting  of  such  amour  ts  as  may  be 
appropriated  or  credited  to  such  Trust  Fund 
as  provided  In  this  section  or  section 
9602(b). 

■■(b)  Transfers  to  T1»ust  Fund.— There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Leaking  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund 
amounts  equivalent  to— 

■(1)  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  under 
sections  4041(d)  and  4081(b)  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional taxes  on  motor  fuels  and  gasoline), 
and 

"(2)  amounts  collected  under  section 
9003(h)(3)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

"(c)  Expenditures.— 

"(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  amounts  In  the  Leaking  Un- 
derground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  available,  as  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  only  for  purposes  of  making  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  section  9003(h)  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  as  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Superfund 
Amendments  of  1985. 

"(2)  Transfers  from  trust  fund  for  cer- 
tain repayments  and  credits.— 

(A)  In  general— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
from  time  to  time  from  the  Leaking  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  into  the 


general    fund    of    the    Treasury    amounts 
equivalent  to— 

""(i)  amounts  under— 

"(I)  section  6420  (relating  to  amounts  paid 
in  respect  of  gasoline  used  on  farms), 

"'(II)  section  6421  (relating  to  amounts 
paid  In  respect  of  gasoline  used  for  certain 
nonhlghway  purposes  or  by  local  transit  sys- 
tems), and 

"(III)  section  6427  (relating  to  fuels  not 
used  for  taxable  purposes),  and 

"(ii)  credits  allowed  under  section  34,  with 
respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sections 
4041(d)  and  4081(b). 

"(B)  Transfers  based  on  ESTiMA"rEs.— 
Transfers  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  proper  adjustments  shall  be  made 
in  amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

"(d)  Liability  of  the  United  States  Lim- 
ited TO  Amount  in  Trust  F^nd.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Any  claim  filed 
against  the  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund  may  l>e  paid  only  out  of 
such  Trust  Fund. 

•"(2)  Coordination  with  other  provi- 
sions.—Nothing  in  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  or  the  Superfund 
Amendments  of  1985  (or  in  any  amendment 
made  by  either  of  such  Acts)  shall  authorize 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  any  amount  with  respect  to  any 
such  claim  out  of  any  source  other  than  the 
Leaking  Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust 
Fund. 

"'(3)  Order  in  which  unpaid  claims  are  to 
be  paid.— If  at  any  time  the  Leaking  Under- 
ground Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  has  insuf- 
ficient funds  to  pay  all  of  the  claims  out  of 
such  Trust  FVnd  at  such  time,  such  claims 
shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  under  para- 
graph (1),  be  paid  in  full  in  the  order  in 
wh.ch  they  were  finally  determined." 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
Item  relating  to  section  9505  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec  9506.  Leaking  Underground 
Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund." 
(c)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 1,  1985. 
Part  III— Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund 

and  Its  Revenue  Sources 
sec.  431.  increase  in  environmental  tax  on 

PETROLELM 

(a)  In  General.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  4611  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  environmental  tax 
on  petroleum),  as  amended  by  section  411  of 
this  Act,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
""of  3.85  cents  a  barrel"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "at  the  rate  specified  in  subsection 
(c)". 

(b)  Increase  in  Tax.— Section  4611  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Rate  of  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  rate  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  this  section  is  the  sum  of— 

■■(A)  the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund 
financing  rate,  and 

"(B)  the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  fi- 
nancing rate. 

"(2)  Rates.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1>- 


"(A)  the  Hazardous  Substance  Superfund 
financing  rate  is  4  cents  (4.6  cents  for  1989 
tmd  1990)  a  barrel,  and 

"(B)  the  Oil  Spin  Liability  Trust  Fund  fi- 
nancing rate  is  1.3  cents  a  barrel." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4611  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  application  of  taxes),  as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b).  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Application  of  Taxes.— 

"(1)  Superfund  RA"rE.— The  Hazardous 
Substance  Superfund  financing  rate  under 
subsection  (c)  shsJl  apply  after  October  31. 
1985,  and  before  October  1,  1990. 

"'(2)  Oil  spill  rate— The  Oil  Spill  Liabil- 
ity Trust  Fund  financing  rate  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  apply  after  December  31,  1985. 
and  before  October  1,  1990  " 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4661  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  termination  of  tax  or  cer- 
tain chemicals)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Application  of  Taxes.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  apply  after  Octo- 
ber 31.  1985,  and  before  October  1,  1990." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9505  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  transfers  to  Superfund)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"In  the  case  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4611,  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  to  so 
much  of  such  tax  as  Is  attributable  to  the 
Superfund  financing  rate  under  section 
4611(c)." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1986. 

SEC.  432.  oil  spill  LIABILITY  TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  establishment  of  trust  funds)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  9506  the 
following  new  section: 

•SEC.  9507.  oil  spill  LIABILITY  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Unit«d 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Oil 
Spin  Liability  Trust  Fund',  consisting  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  such  Trust  F\md  as  provided  In 
this  section  or  section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfers  to  Trust  Fund.— There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  On  Spill  Ll- 
abUity  Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to— 

"(1)  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  under 
section  4611  (relating  to  environmental  tax 
on  petroleum)  to  the  extent  attributable  to 
the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  financing 
rate  under  section  4611(c). 

"(2)  amounts  recovered,  collected,  or  re- 
ceived under  title  I  of  the  Comprehensive 
Oil  Pollution  Uablllty  and  Compensation 
Act, 

'■(3)  amounts  remaining  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  in  the  Deep  Water 
Port  Uablllty  Fund  established  by  section 
18(f)  of  the  Deep  Water  Port  Act  of  1974, 
and 

"(4)  amounts  remaining  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  In  the  Offshore 
on  Ponutlon  Compensation  F\ind  estab- 
lished under  section  302  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  AmendmenU  of 
1978. 

"'(c)  Expenditures.- 

""(1)  In  General.— Amounts  In  the  Oil 
Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available, 
as  provided  In  appropriation  Acts,  only  for 
purposes  of  making  expenditures  for— 

"(A)  the  payment  of  removal  costs  de- 
scribed In  section  101(24)(A)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive on  PoUution  LiabUity  and  Compen- 
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sation  Act.  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

••(B)  the  payment  of  contributions  to  the 
International  Fund  under  section  404  of 
such  Act. 

••(C)  the  payment  of  removal  costs  for 
which  the  Deep  Water  Port  Liability  Fund 
is  liable  under  the  Deep  Water  Port  Act  of 
1974. 

••(D)  the  payment  of  removal  costs  for 
which  the  Offshore  OH  Pollution  Compen 
sation  Fund  is  liable  under  title  III  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978.  and 

••(E)  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration incurred  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Comprehensive  Oil  Pol- 
lution Liability  and  Compensation  Act. 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, amounts  shall  be  available  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  with  respect  to  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Fund  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  portion  of  the  International 
Fund  used  for  the  payment  of  response 
costs. 

•■(2)  Limitations  on  expenditures.— 

••(A)  $200,000,000  Per  iNciDENT.-The 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  paid  from 
the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund  with  re- 
spect to  any  single  incident  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000,000. 

■•(B)  $30,000,000  Minimum  Bawnce.— 
Except  in  the  case  of  payments  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(A).  a  payment  may  be  made 
from  such  Trust  Fund  only  if  the  amount  in 
such  Trust  Fund  after  such  payment  will 
not  be  less  than  $30,000,000. 

••(d)  Authority  To  Borrow.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Oil  Spill  Liability 
Trust  Fund,  as  repayable  advances,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  Trust  Fund. 

•■(2)  Limitation  on  amount  outstand- 
ing.—The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
repayable  advances  to  the  Oil  Spill  Liability 
Trust  Fund  which  is  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  $300,000,000. 

■■(3)  Repayment  ok  advances.— Rules  simi- 
lar to  the  rules  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
9505(d)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

••(e)  Liability  or  the  United  States  Lim- 
ited TO  Amount  in  TrujT  Fund.— 

■•(1)  General  ru.'-k.— Any  claim  filed 
against  the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund 
may  be  paid  only  out  of  such  Trust  Fund. 

••(2)  Coordination  with  otheh  provi- 
sions.—Nothing  in  the  Comprehensive  Oil 
Pollution  Liability  and  Compensation  Act  or 
the  Superfund  Amendments  of  1985  (or  in 
any  amendment  made  by  either  of  such 
Acts)  shall  authorize  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  Government  of  any  amount 
with  respect  to  any  such  claim  out  of  any 
source  other  than  the  Oil  Spill  Liability 
Trust  Fund. 

•'(f)  Order  in  Which  Unpaid  Claims  Are 
To  Be  Paid— If  at  any  time  the  Oil  Spill  Li- 
ability Trust  Fund  has  insufficient  funds  (or 
is  unable  by  reason  of  subsection  (c)(2))  to 
pay  all  of  the  claims  out  of  such  Trust  Fund 
at  such  time,  such  claims  shall,  to  the 
extent  permitted  under  such  subsections,  be 
paid  in  full  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
finally  determined. •• 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  9506  the  following 
new  item: 

•Sec.  9507.  Oil  Spill  Uabillty  Trust  Fund.^' 


(c)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1986. 

Part  IV— Studies 

SEC.  441.  STl'DY  OF  IMPACT  OF  WASTE  MANAGE- 
MENT TAX  ON  DOMESTIC  MANCFAC- 
TIRERS 

(a)  General  Rule —The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  effecU  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4671  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  on  the  ability  of  domestic  manufac- 
turers to  compete  in  international  trade. 

(b)  Report— Not  later  than  July  1.  1986. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a  report  on 
the  study  conducted  under  subsection  (a). 
Such  report  shall  include  recommendations 
to  minimize  the  trade  Impact  of  such  tax 
and  there  shall  be  considered,  in  making 
such  recommendations,  a  waste  manage- 
ment tax  export  credit,  an  import  equaliza- 
tion fee.  and  a  maximum  amount  of  tax 
with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  generated 
by  economically  distressed  Industries. 

SEC  442.  sti;dy  of  lead  poisoning 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry  shall.  In  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  other  officials  as  appropri- 
ate, not  later  than  March  1.  1986.  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  report  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  lead  poisoning  in  children  from 
environmental  sources.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, at  a  minimum,  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
children,  arrayed  according  to  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  or  other  ap- 
propriate geographic  unit,  exposed  to  envi- 
ronmental sources  of  lead  at  concentrations 
sufficient  to  cause  adverse  health  effects; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
children  exposed  to  environmental  sources 
of  lead  arrayed  according  to  source  or 
source  types; 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  long  term  conse- 
quences for  public  health  of  unabated  expo- 
sures to  environmental  sources  of  lead,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  diminution  in 
Intelligence  and  Increases  In  morbidity  and 
mortality;  and 

(4)  methods  and  alternatives  available  for 
reducing  exposures  of  children  to  environ- 
mental sources  of  lead. 

(D)  Evaluation  or  Specific  Sites.— Such 
report  shall  also  score  and  evaluate  specific 
sites  at  which  children  are  known  to  be  ex- 
posed to  environmental  sources  of  lead  due 
to  releases,  utilizing  the  Hazard  Ranking 
system  of  the  National  Priorities  List. 

(c)  Authorization  F^om  Superpund.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Hazardous  Sustenance  Superfund 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
and  submit  the  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Part  V— Coordination  With  Other 
Provisions  or  This  Act 

SEC.  451.  COORDINATION. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  Act 
not  contained  In  this  title,  any  provision  of 
this  Act  (not  contained  in  this  title)  which— 

( 1 )  imposes  any  tax,  premium,  or  fee, 

(2)  establishes  any  trust  fund,  or 


(3)   authorizes   amounts   to   be   expended 
from  any  trust  fund  which  are  not  also  au- 
thorized by  this  title, 
shall  have  no  force  of  effect. 


H.R.  3128 

By  Mr.  BUST  AM  ANTE: 
-On  page  114.  amend  line  22,  Sec.  214  (a) 
(2)  to  read  as  follows:  'For  the  arrival  of  a 
commercial  truck,  $5,  but  no  fee  shall  be 
charged  for  the  arrival  of  a  commercial 
truck  during  any  calendar  year  after  a  total 
of  $100  in  fees  has  been  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  provision  of 
customs  services  for  all  arrivals  of  such  com- 
mercial trucks  during  such  calendar  year." 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
-Page  162.  after  line  14  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  VI-AMENDMENTS  RELATING 
TO  SINGLE  EMPLOYER  PLANS 

SEC.  Ml  EXCISE  TAX  ON  UNPAID  LIABILITY  IX) 
PENSION  PLAN  AT  PLAN  TERMINA- 
TION. 

(a)  In  General.- Chapter  43  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  quali- 
fied pension,  etc..  plans)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■SEC.  4»79.  TAX  ON  UNPAID  EMPLOYER  LIABILITY 
TO  PENSION  PLAN  AT  PLAN  TERMINA- 
TION. 

■(a)  Initial  Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer who  maintains  a  plan  to  which  sec- 
tion 4062  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  applies,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  5  percent  of 
the  portion  of  any  required  payment  which 
is  not  paid  on  the  date  such  payment  Is  re- 
quired. 

••(2)  Required  payment.- For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  required  payment' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  date,  the  portion 
of  the  termination  liability  of  the  employer 
which  is  required  to  be  paid  on  such  date 
pursuant  to  section  4062  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
plus  interest  on  such  portion  at  the  adjust- 
ed rate  applicable  under  section  6621(b). 

••(b)  Additional  Tax  Where  Liability  Re- 
mains Unpaid.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If  any  required  payment 
remains  unpaid  as  of  the  close  of  th<  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  payment 
Is  required,  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  Increased  by— 

■■(A)  5  percent  of  the  portion  of  such  pay- 
ment which  Is  unpaid  as  of  the  close  of  such 
90-day  period,  and 

■(B)  an  additional  5  percent  of  the  portion 
of  such  payment  which  Is  unpaid  as  of  the 
close  of  each  30-day  period  thereafter. 

■■(2)  Limitation  on  additional  tax.— The 
amount  of  the  additional  tax  Imposed  by 
reason  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
required  payment  shall  not  exceed  the  por- 
tion of  such  payment  which  Is  not  paid 
before  the  close  of  the  90-day  period  begin 
nlng  on  the  date  such  payment  Is  required. 

■■(c)  Termination  Liability.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

(1)  In  general.- The  term  termination 
liability'  means  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  current  value  of  the  plan's  bene 
fits  guaranteed  under  title  IV  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  on  the  date  of  termination,  over 

'(B)  the  current  value  of  the  plans  assets 
allocable  to  such  benefits  on  the  date  of  ter 
mlnation. 


For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  plan's  assets  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  receivable 
which  is  attributable  to  any  accumulated 
funding  deficiency. 

■'(2)  Limitation  on  liability  where  em- 
ployer ceases  to  exist.— 

(A)  In  general— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer which  ceases  to  exist  (and  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  other  person  Is  liable 
under  section  4062  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  for  the  li- 
ability under  such  section  of  such  employ- 
er), the  excess  of— 

■  (1)  the  amount  of  the  termination  liabil- 
ity under  paragraph  (1)  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph),  over 

■■(11)  the  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
(If  any)  as  of  the  date  of  termination, 
shall  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  net  worth 
of  the  employer. 

"(B)  Determination  or  net  worth —For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  determi- 
nation of  the  net  worth  of  the  employer 
shall  be  made— 

"(1)  as  of  a  day,  chosen  by  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  but  not  more 
than  120  days  before  the  date  of  termina- 
tion, and 

'(11)  without  regard  to  any  liability  under 
section  4062  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

"(3)  Rules  relating  to  acchimulated  fund- 
ing deficiency.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

••(A)  Waived  ruNDiNo  deficiency  included 
IN  accumulated  funding  deficiency.— The 
accumulated  funding  deficiency  of  an  em- 
ployer shall  Include  the  amount  of  any 
waived  funding  deficiency  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 412(d)(3))  of  such  employer. 

•■(B)  Accumulated  funding  deficiency.— 
The  term  •accumulated  funding  deficiency' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  the  last 
2  sentences  of  section  412(a). 

■•(4)  Coordination  with  determination 
of  liability  under  section  4062  of  erisa.— 
Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  determining  termina- 
tion liability  under  this  sulxsectlon. 

"(d)  Credit  Against  Additional  Tax.— 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  termination  liability  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  atmount  paid,  not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  final  determination, 
to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion with  resf)ect  to  such  liability,  or 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
reason  of  subsection  (b). 

"(e)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Liability  only  after  final  determi- 
nation.—The  tax  Imposed  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  any  termination  liability  only 
after  a  final  determination  of  the  amount  of 
such  liability. 

"(2)  Liability  of  controlled  group.— 
"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Any  liability  under  this 
section  of  any  member  of  a  controlled  group 
shall  be  a  joint  and  several  liability  of  all 
members  of  such  group. 

"(B)  Controlled  group.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "controlled 
group"  means  all  persons  who  are  treated  as 
a  single  employer  under  subsection  (b).  (c), 
(m).  or  (o)  of  section  414. 

""(3)  Title  u  and  similar  cases.— In  the 
case  of  an  employer  which  is  In  a  title  11  or 
similar  case  (as  defined  in  section 
368<a)(3)(A))— 


"(A)  the  date  such  case  begins  shall  be 
treated  as  the  date  of  the  final  determina- 
tion, and 

"•(B)  the  period  of  the  pendency  of  such 
case  shall  be  substituted  for  the  2-year 
period  described  In  subsection  (d)(1). 

••(4)  References  to  erisa.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

'•(A)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B).  any  reference  to  a  provision  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  such 
provision  as  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  and 

"'(B)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  section 
4062  of  such  Act  shall  be  treated  as  apply- 
ing to  a  plan  If  such  section  would  have  ap- 
plied to  such  plan  as  such  section  was  in 
effect  on  such  date  of  enactment." 

(b)  Liability  Under  Section  4062  of 
ERISA  To  Be  Joint  and  Several  Among 
Members  or  Controlled  Group.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Section  4062  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (relating  to  liability  of  employer)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(f)(1)  Any  liability  under  subsection  (a) 
of  any  member  of  a  controlled  group  shall 
be  a  joint  and  several  liability  of  all  mem- 
bers of  such  group. 

•'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'controlled  group"  means  all  persons 
who  are  treated  as  a  single  employer  under 
subsection  (b),  (c),  (m),  or  (o)  of  section  414 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  404(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  employer 
liability  payments  considered  as  contribu- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (b).  (c).  (m),  or  (o)". 

(c)  Net  Worth  Limitation  on  Liability 
or  Employer  To  Apply  Only  Where  Em- 
ployer Goes  Out  or  Business.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4062  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 

"'(b)(1)  Any  employer  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  shall  be  liable  to  the  corpora- 
tion In  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  current  value  of  the  plan's  bene- 
fits guaranteed  under  this  title  on  the  date 
of  termination,  over 

"(B)  the  current  value  of  the  plan's  assets 
allocable  to  such  benefits  on  the  date  of  ter- 
mination. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  plan's  assets  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  receivable 
which  Is  attributable  to  any  accumulated 
funding  deficiency. 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  which 
ceases  to  exist  (and  with  respect  to  whose  li- 
ability under  this  section  no  other  person  Is 
liable)  the  excess  of— 

■■(1)  the  amount  of  the  liability  under 
paragraph  (1)  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  paragraph ).  over 

"(11)  the  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
(if  any)  as  of  the  date  of  termination, 
shall  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  net  worth 
of  the  employer. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  determination  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
employer  shall  be  made— 

"■(I)  as  of  a  day.  chosen  by  the  corporation 
but  not  more  than  120  days  before  the  date 
of  termination,  and 

"(11)  without  regard  to  any  liability  under 
this  section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 


"  (A)  the  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
of  an  employer  shall  include  the  amount  of 
any  waived  funding  deficiency  (as  defined  in 
section  412(d)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  of  such  employer,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'accumulated  funding  defi- 
ciency' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
the  last  2  sentences  of  section  412(a)  of  such 
Code." 

(d)  PBGC  Must  OrrEB  Options  To  Pay 
Liability  Over  5  and  15  Years— Section 
4067  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  corpora- 
tion", and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Among  the  options  offered  by  the 
corporation  shall  be— 

"(1)  a  5-year  amortization  of  the  liability, 
and 

"(2)  a  15-year  amortization  of  the  liability. 

If  the  employer  has  not  cetaed  business  and 
If  the  corporation  deems  that  to  do  so  will 
not  jeopardize  the  collection  of  the  liability, 
no  security  shall  be  required  in  the  case  of 
the  5-year  amortization  of  the  liability. 

"(c)  In  any  deferred  payment  arrange- 
ment under  this  section,  interest  from  the 
date  of  termination  shall  be  charged  at  the 
adjusted  rate  applicable  under  section 
6621(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954." 

(e)  Deduction  for  Employer  Liability 
Payments  to  PBGC— Suljsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  certain  employer  liability 
payments  considered  as  contributions)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(as  such  sections  and 
part  were  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  parenthetical  material)"  after 
"'1974". 

(f)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  43  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

-SEC.  4979.  TAX  ON  UNPAID  EMPLOYER  LIABILITY 
TO  PENSION  PLAN  AT  PLAN  TERMINA- 
TION. 

(g)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  terminations  with 
respect  to  which  notification  Is  filed  with 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Deduction  roR  employer  payments.— 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (e) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC,  Ml.  SECURITY  FOR  WAIVERS  OF  MINIMUM 
FINDING  STANDARD  AND  EXTEN- 
SIONS OF  AMORTIZATION  PERIOD 

(a)  Amendments  to  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  or  1974 — 

(1)  In  general.- Part  3  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  306  (29  U.S.C. 
1086)  as  section  307;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  section  305  (29 
U.S.C.  1085)  the  following  new  section: 

"SECURITY  rOR  WAIVERS  OF  MINIMUM  FUNDING 
STANDARD  AND  EXTENSIONS  OP  AMORTIZATION 
PERIOD 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  In  General —Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  require  security  to  a  single- 
employer  plan  as  a  condition  for  granting  or 
modifying  a  waiver  of  the  minimum  funding 
standard  with  respect  to  such  plan  under 
section  303  of  this  Act  or  section  412(d)  of 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  an  ex- 
tension of  an  amortization  period  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  under  section  304  of  this 
Act  or  section  412(e)  of  such  Code.  The  pro- 
viding of  such  security  to  the  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered an  extension  of  credit  for  purposes  of 
part  4  of  this  subtitle  or  section  4975  of  such 
Code.  Such  security  may  be  perfected  and 
enforced  only  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  or  by  the  employer  acting 
at  the  direction  of  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  Consultation  With  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c).  before  grant- 
ing or  modifying  a  waiver  of  the  minimum 
funding  standard  with  respect  to  a  single- 
employer  plan  under  section  303  of  this  Act 
or  section  412(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  or  an  exterxsion  of  the  amorti- 
zation period  with  respect  to  such  plan 
under  section  304  of  this  Act  or  section 
412(e)  of  such  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  provide  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed waiver,  modification,  or  extension  and 
15  days  to  comment  with  respect  to  such 
waiver,  modification,  or  extension  and  shall 
consider  any  comments  of  such  Corporation 
relating  to  such  waiver,  modification,  or  ex- 
tension which  are  provided  to  such  Secre- 
tary during  such  period. 

"(c)  Exception.— The  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (a)  smd  (b)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  waiver,  modification,  or  exten- 
sion referred  to  in  such  sut)sections  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan  if  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  accu- 
mulated funding  deficiencies  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  302(a)(2)  of  this  Act  and 
section  412(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  of  the  plan  (which,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  shall  include  the  amount  of 
any  increase  in  such  accumulated  funding 
deficiencies  of  the  plan  which  would  result 
if  all  applications  for  waivers  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  minimum  funding  standard 
under  section  303  of  this  Act  or  412(d)  of 
such  Code  and  for  extensions  of  the  amorti- 
zation period  under  such  section  304  of  this 
Act  or  412(e)  of  such  Code  which  are  pend- 
ing with  respect  to  such  plan  were  denied). 

"(2)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  waived  funding  deficiencies  of 
the  plan  waived  under  section  303  of  this 
Act  or  section  412(d)  of  such  Code,  and 

"(3)    the    outstanding    balance    of    the 
amount  of  decreases  in  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standard  allowed  under  section  304  of 
this  Act  or  section  412(e)  of  such  Code, 
is  less  than  $1,000,000." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  in  section  1  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
306  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  items: 

"Sec.  306.  Security  for  waivers  of  minimum 
funding  standard  and  exten- 
sions of  sunortization  period. 

"Sec.  307.  Effective  dates." 

(b)  Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  or  1954.— Subsection  (f)  of  section  412 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  requirement  that  benefits  may  not  be 
increased  during  waiver  or  extension  period) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Benefits  May  Not  Be 
Increased  During  Waiver  or  Extension 
Period.—"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Re- 
quirements Relating  to  Waivers  and  Ex- 
tensions.—"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "In 
general.—"   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 


'Benefits  may  not  be  increased  during 
waiver  or  extension  period.— ':  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Security  for  waivers  and  exten- 
sions.— 

"(A)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C),  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire security  to  a  single-employer  plan  as  a 
condition  for  granting  or  modifying  a  waiver 
of  the  minimum  funding  standard  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  under  subsection  (d)  or 
an  extension  of  an  amortization  period  with 
respect  to  such  plan  under  sut>section  (e). 
The  providing  of  such  security  to  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  considered  sm  extension  of  credit  for  pur- 
poses of  section  4975  or  part  4  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  Such  security 
may  be  perfected  and  enforced  only  by  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  or 
by  the  employer  acting  at  the  direction  of 
the  Corporation. 

"(B)  Consultation  with  the  pension  ben- 
efit GUARANTY  CORPORATION.— Exccpt  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (C).  before  granting 
or  modifying  a  waiver  of  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standard  with  respect  to  a  single-em- 
ployer plan  under  subsection  (d)  or  an  ex- 
tension of  the  amortization  period  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  under  subsection  (e).  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed waiver,  modification,  or  extension  and 
15  days  to  comment  with  respect  to  such 
waiver,  modification,  or  extension  and  shall 
consider  any  comments  of  such  Corporation 
relating  to  such  waiver,  modification,  or  ex- 
tension which  are  provided  to  the  Secretary 
during  such  period. 

"(C)  Exception.  —The  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  waiver,  modification,  or 
extension  referred  to  in  such  subparagraphs 
with  respect  to  a  plan  if  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  accu- 
mulated funding  deficiencies  (within  the 
meaning  of  sut>section  (a))  of  the  plan 
(which,  for  purposes  of  this  clause,  shall  in- 
clude the  amount  of  any  Increase  in  such  ac- 
cumulated funding  deficiencies  of  the  plan 
which  would  result  if  all  applications  for 
waivers  and  modifications  of  the  minimum 
funding  standard  under  subsection  (d)  and 
for  extensions  of  the  amortization  period 
under  subsection  (e)  which  are  pending  with 
respect  to  such  plan  were  denied), 

"(ID  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  waived  funding  deficiencies  of 
the  plan  waived  under  subsection  (d),  and 

"(ill)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  decreases  in  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standard  allowed  under  subsection  (e).  is 
less  than  $1,000,000. 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  applications  filed  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  603.  treatment  OF  TRA.N8ACTION9  TO  EVADE 
LIABILITY 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"treatment  of  transactions  to  evade 
liability 

"Sec.  4069.  If.  within  10  years  before  the 
date  of  termination,  a  person  undertakes  a 
transaction  a  principal  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  fraudulently  evade  any  liability  to  the 
corporation,  such  transaction  shall  not  be 
treated  as  transferring  such  liability  (or  any 
portion  thereof)  away  from  such  person  or 


any  member  of  a  controlled  group  which  in 
eluded  such  person." 

(b)  Clerical  AMENDMENT.-The  table  of 
sections  in  section  I  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
4068  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.    4069.   Treatment   of   transactions   to 
evade  liability." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendmenUs 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  transac 
tions  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thLs 
Act. 

SE(    604  STl  DY  OF  RISK  RELATED  PREMIIM 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  con 
duct  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  imposing  a 
risk  related  premium  under  title  IV  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  which  is  based  on  the  different  risk 
exposures  Imposed  on  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  by  employers  with 
different  histories  and  in  different  circum 
stances.  The  results  of  such  study  shall  bt- 
submitted,  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Finance  and  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate. 


H.R. 3629 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
-Strike  out  section  8084  (page  79.  lines  12 
through  16). 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California; 
—Page        34.        line        15.        strike        out 
$20,722,700,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

$20,684,600,000" 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON; 
—Page  85.  line  19,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".  but  such  funds  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  such  pur- 
pose until  authorized  by  law  In  accordance 
with  section  138(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  or  authorized  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures provided  In  section  1401  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1986". 

—Page  85.  line  19,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ".  but  such  funds  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  such  pur- 
pose until  authorized  by  law  In  accordance 
with  section  138(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code". 

—Strike  out  section  8097  (page  85.  lines  16 
through  19). 

—Page  117.  after  line  2.  add  the  following 
new  section; 

Sec  8103.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may 
t)e  obligated  or  expended  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  evaluation,  or  procurement 
of  a  replacement  aircraft  for  the  Presiden- 
tial Air  Force  One  aircraft. 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 
-Page  20.  line  6.  strike  out  "$1,858,200,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,978,200,000". 

Page  32.  line  7.  strike  out  "$1,040,711,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof    $1,062,242,000". 

Page  33.  line  1.  strike  out  "$5,682,694,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,704,225,000". 

Page  38.  line  2.  strike  out  "$1,078,515,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,100,630,000". 

Page        38.        line        18.        strike        out 
"$7,890,918,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$7,913,033,000". 

Strike  out  section  8093  (page  82.  line  10 
through  page  84.  line  22)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

Sec  8093.  (a)  Conditions  on  Spending 
FY86  Funds  For  Binary  Chemical  Muni- 
tions.—Funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  may 
not  be  used— 


( 1 )  for  procurement  or  assembly  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  (or  components  of  such 
munitions);  or 

(2)  for  establishment  of  production  facili- 
ties necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  compo- 
nents of  such  munitions). 

except  in  accordance  with  subsections  (b) 
and  (c). 

(b)  NATO  Consultation.— Subject  to  sub- 
section (c).  funds  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  for  procurement  or  assem- 
bly of  binary  chemical  munitions  or  for  the 
establishment  of  production  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  munitions  (or  components 
of  such  munitions)  if  the  President  certifies 
to  Congress  that  the  United  States— 

(1)  has  developed  a  plan  under  which 
United  States  binary  chemical  munitions 
can  be  deployed  under  appropriate  contin- 
gency plans  to  deter  chemical  weapons  at- 
tacks against  the  United  States  and  its 
allies;  and 

(2)  has  consulted  with  other  member  na- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  on  that  plan. 

A  plan  under  clause  (1)  shall  be  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander.  Europe. 

(c)  Conditions  for  Final  Assembly.— 
Funds  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  may  not 
\ye  used  for  the  final  assembly  of  complete 
binary  chemical  munitions  before  October 
1.  1987.  and  may  only  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose on  or  after  that  date  if— 

(1)  a  mutually  verifiable  international 
agreement  concerning  binary  and  other 
similar  chemical  munitions  has  not  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  by  that  date; 

(2)  the  President,  after  that  date,  trans- 
mits to  Congress  a  certification  that— 

(A)  final  assembly  of  such  complete  muni- 
tions is  necessitated  by  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  inter- 
ests of  other  NATO  member  nations; 

(B)  performance  specifications  and  han- 
dling and  storage  safety  specifications  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  such  munitions  will  be  met  or  ex- 
ceeded; 

(C)  applicable  Federal  safety  require- 
ments will  be  met  or  exceeded  in  the  han- 
dling, storage,  and  other  use  of  such  muni- 
tions; and 

(D)  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  destruction  of  existing  United  States 
chemical  warfare  stocks  developed  pursuant 
to  section  1412  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1986  (which  shall, 
if  not  sooner  transmitted  to  Congress,  ac- 
compajiy  such  certification),  is  ready  to  be 
implemented; 


(3)  final  assembly  is  carried  out  only  after 
the  end  of  the  60-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  such  certification  is  received  by  the 
Congress; 

(4)  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  landbased  storage  of  such  rnunitions 
within  the  United  States  during  peacetime 
provides  that  the  two  components  that  con- 
stitute a  binary  chemical  munition  are  to  be 
stored  in  separate  States;  and 

(5)  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  the  transportation  of  such  munitions 
within  the  United  States  during  peacetime 
provides  that  the  two  components  that  con- 
stitute a  binary  munition  are  transported 
separately. 

(d)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  existing  unitary  chemical  mu- 
nitions currently  stored  in  the  United  States 
and  in  European  member  nations  of  NATO 
should  be  replaced  by  modern,  safer  binary 
chemical  munitions. 

(e)  Report.— Not  later  than  October  1. 
1986.  the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  describing  the  results  of  consulta- 
tions among  NATO  member  nations  con- 
cerning the  organization's  chemical  deter- 
rent posture.  The  report  shall  include  de- 
scriptions of  any  consultations  concerning— 

(1)  efforts  to  provide  key  civilian  workers 
at  military  support  facilities  in  Europe— 

(A)  with  personal  and  collective  equip- 
ment to  protect  against  the  use  of  chemical 
munitions;  and 

(B)  with  the  training  required  for  the  use 
of  such  equipment; 

(2)  efforts  to  upgrade  the  chemical  recon- 
naissance, decontamination,  and  protective 
capabilities  of  the  military  forces  of  each 
NATO  memt)er  nation  to  a  level  adequate  to 
meet  the  chemical  threat  identified  in 
NATO  intelligence  estimates; 

(3)  efforts  to  initiate  a  NATO-wide  study 
of  measures  required  to  protect  ports,  air- 
fields, logistics  centers,  and  command  and 
control  facilities  in  European  member  na- 
tions of  NATO  against  chemical  attack;  and 

(4)  efforts  to  initiate  a  NATO-wide  study 
of  equitable  and  efficient  sharing  among 
NATO  member  nations  of  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  deterring  the  use  of  chemical 
munitions  in  Europe. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California; 
—Strike  out  section  8084  (page  79,  lines  12 
through  16). 

By  Mr.  McKERNAN; 
—Page  27.  line  15.  strike  out  the  following; 
"for  the  CG-47  cruiser  program  and  the 
DDG-51  destroyer  program  are  to  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  until  the  contract  awards 
for  the  SPY-1  radar.  AEGIS  combat  system 
integration,  solid  state  frequency  convert- 
ers, propellers,  and  vertical  package/stores 
conveyors"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 


following;  "for  the  SPY-1  radar.  AEGIS 
combat  system  integration,  solid  state  fre- 
quency converter,  propellors,  and  vertical 
package/stores  conveyor,  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  until  contracts  for  these  pro- 
grams". 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
—Page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "$2,152,904,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,159,254,000" 

Page  4.  line  24,  strike  out  ■$1,296,023,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,297,123,000" 

Page  5.  line  13,  strike  out  "$278,792,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$278,842,000" 

Page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  $596,053,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$597,153,000" 

Page  6,  line  15,  strike  out  $3,238,017,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,438,017,000" 

Page  7,  line  3,  strike  out  "$953,004,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$953,204,000" 
Page        40,        line        19.        strike        out 
$4,431,475,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$4,436,475,000". 

By  Mr.  MURTHA; 
—On  page  20  of  the  bill,  line  6; 

Delete         $1,858,200,000"       and       Insert 
•$1,956,500,000". 
On  page  82  of  the  bill; 
Delete  line  10  through  page  84,  line  22. 
(Deletes  section  8093). 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
—Page        2.        line        13.        strike        out 
•$21,178,923,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$21.773.623.000'. 

Page  2.  line  24.  strike  out 
"$16,446,673,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$16,479,373,000". 

Page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  •$5,025,377,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $5,045,977,000". 
Page        3.        line        22,        strike        out 
$18. 275,085, OOO"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
$18,360.085,000'. 

Page  40.  after  line  9.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

across-the-board  reduction  in  new 
Obligational  Authority 
Each  amount  of  new  obligational  author- 
ity provided  in  this  title  is  hereby  reduced 
by  0.22  percent. 

—Strike  out  section  8064  (page  73,  lines  3 
through  14). 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
—Page  20,  line  6.  strike  out  ■$1,858,200,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1,978,200,000". 

Page  32,  line  7.  strike  out  ■$1,040,711,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •$1,062,242,000". 

Page  33.  line  1,  strike  out  ■$5,682,694,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■$5,704,225,000". 

Page  38.  line  2,  strike  out  •$1,078,515,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$1,100,630,000". 

Page  38.  line  18,  strike  out 
•$7,890,918,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$7,913,033,000". 

Strike  out  section  8093  (page  82,  line  10 
through  page  84,  line  22). 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  26,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  perfect  knowledge,  under- 
standing, and  wisdom,  may  the  light  of 
Thy  truth  permeate  this  place  and 
this  people.  Like  the  quest  for  an  elu- 
sive treasure  through  the  centuries, 
the  question,  "What  Is  truth?"  has 
haunted  the  finest  minds  and  the  sin- 
cerest  souls.  In  the  words  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  "Doing  what  is  right 
Is  one  thing;  the  problem  is  knowing 
what  Is  right  to  do."  May  Senators 
never  relax  this  pursuit  as  they  wres- 
tle with  complex  issues;  and  may  they 
never  knowingly  trade  truth  for  expe- 
diency. Grant  to  them  the  wisdom  and 
the  will  to  do  what  is  obvious— know- 
ing and  doing  right  cannot  be  wrong— 
what  is  right  for  the  Nation  cannot  be 
wrong  for  politicians  or  political  par- 
ties. Lead  them  to  the  right  and  give 
them  the  courage  to  do  it.  whatever 
personal  risk  may  be  involved.  Gra- 
cious God,  give  them  grace  to  follow 
truth  wherever  it  leads.  In  the  name 
of  Him  Who  Is  truth.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished,  able  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  President  pro  tempore. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  followed  by  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  9:30  a.m.  Then  we  will  return 
to  consideration  of  the  farm  bill.  S. 
1714.  I  can  assure  Members  that  votes 
win  occur  throughout  the  day  and  pos- 
sibly one  before  noon,  depending  on 
what  amendment  may  be  offered. 

I  am  advised  by  the  managers  that 
they  have  disposed  of  a  dozen  or  more 
so-called  minor  amendments.  We  are 
getting  into  the  major  amendments 
and  hopefully  they  will  move  rather 
quickly  so  we  can  complete  action  on 


the  farm  bill  this  week.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues with  major  amendments  to  be 
ready  to  present  their  amendments. 

We  also  still  have  the  reconciliation 
problem.  We  have  a  little  conflict 
there  because  the  key  players  in  that 
effort.  Senators  Domenici  and  Chiles. 
are  also  conferees  on  the  debt  celling. 
So  their  efforts  to  figure  out  what  we 
might  do  on  reconciliation  may  have 
to  be  delayed,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs. 

We  also  hope  that  we  can  resolve 
the  Issue  on  the  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce  Departments  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  am  advised  by  Senator 
Rddman.  the  manager  on  this  side, 
that  he  hopes  to  have  something  re- 
solved, so  we  could  complete  action  on 
that  bill  tomorrow.  But.  again,  that 
may  be  doubtful. 

We  will  be  in  this  evening.  I  am  not 
certain,  probably  not  too  late  this 
evening,  but  after  7  p.m..  I  would 
assume,  and  come  bax;k  tomorrow 
morning  again  at  this  same  hour. 

We  will,  of  course,  have  the  usual 
recess  from  12  to  2  p.m.  today  for  the 
Tuesday  policy  luncheons  of  both  par- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished,  able  Democratic  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  asK  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  my  time  for 
use  throughout  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNELL).  Without  objectlon.  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Phoxmire].  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 


WEINBERGER  SHOULD  MAKE 
ARMS  CONTROL  WORK  OR  QUIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  any 
administration  seriously  questions  the 
value  of  arms  control  In  this  nuclear 


age.  we  are  in  trouble.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  questioned  the  value  of 
arms  control  and.  believe  me.  we  are  in 
trouble.  After  all,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  the  President's  top  leader  on 
national  security.  In  every  American 
administration  since  the  dawn  of  the 
nuclear  age.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  been,  as  he  should  be.  the  Nations 
prime  expert  and  No.  1  supporter  of 
arms  control. 

Oh.  sure,  the  Secretary  of  State  also 
has  a  great  interest  and  an  importance 
with  respect  to  arms  control.  Arms 
control  is  vital  to  our  foreign  policy. 

But  peace  is  the  objective  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  every  bit  as  much  as 
it  is  the  prime  objective  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  And  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  brings  to  arms  control  the 
practical  understanding,  as  well  as  the 
prime  responsibility,  for  defending  our 
country  and  mustering  the  military 
strength  to  maintain  the  peace. 

This  country  cannot  wisely  negotiate 
an  arms  control  treaty  without  the 
most  detailed  advice  and  direction  by 
our  outstanding  military  experts.  A 
successful  arms  control  treaty  requires 
a  knowledge  of  how  the  reduction  of 
specific  weapons  or  a  limitation  on  the 
further  production  of  specific  weapons 
will  affect  the  U.S.  ability  to  deter 
war.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
provide  the  most  expert  advice  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  ver- 
If  lability  of  arms  control  agreements. 

Successful  arms  control  unfortu- 
nately is  not  a  matter  of  good  will.  It  is 
not  the  automatic  product  of  an  in- 
tense yearning  for  peace.  Arms  control 
only  succeeds  when  It  is.  first,  the 
product  of  the  most  painstaking,  care- 
ful and  thorougl.  assessment  of  mili- 
tary weapons.  Second,  it  only  succeeds 
when  it  develops  a  verification  process 
that  detects  violations.  Third,  success- 
ful arms  control  requires  the  ability  to 
act  swiftly  on  such  violations.  When 
the  President  makes  the  crucial  deci- 
sions in  negotiating  an  arms  control 
agreement,  he  should  have  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  right  at  his  elbow. 

What  does  all  this  mean.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  means  that  when  an  adminis- 
tration has  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  does  not  believe  in  arms  control, 
the  country  will  not  have  a  successful 
arms  control  policy.  Of  course,  the 
President  may  reject  or  Ignore  the 
advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  President  may  proceed  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense opposes.  In  that  event,  the  Presi- 
dent would  Indeed  be  achieving  a  suc- 


•  This  "bullet"  iymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


cess  in  getting  an  arms  control  treaty, 
but  that  treaty  would  be  almost  cer- 
tainly seriously  flawed  because,  as  I 
say,  the  President  needs  the  kind  of 
expert  military  understanding  that 
could  both  protect  the  country  and  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace. 

Now.  with  all  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  consider  precisely  what 
Secretary  Weinberger  has  said  on 
arms  control.  On  Tuesday.  October  22. 
in  a  speech  that  the  Secretary  deliv- 
ered here  in  Washington  before  the 
Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  here 
is  part  of  what  he  said,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  Washington  Post,  and  I 
quote  verbatim: 

Weinberger  In  yesterday's  speech  offered 
a  generally  dark  view  of  Soviet  arms-control 
intentions,  citing  alleged  violations  by 
Moscow  of  the  SALT  I  and  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  (ABM)  treaties. 

"Recent  history  shows  that  arms  control 
has  hardly  been  a  raving  success,"  he  said. 

"Given  the  failure  of  previous  arms-con- 
trol agreements  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons," 
he  said,  "it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  the  only 
moral  course  of  action  open  to  the  United 
States  is  more  of  the  same." 

"There  is  nothing  moral  about  a  situation 
in  which  the  strength  of  the  democratic  na- 
tions is  slowly  eroded."  he  added. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  much  too  intelligent  a  man 
to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  arrrvs  con- 
trol. The  Secretary  would  appear  to  be 
saying  that  arms  control  just  does  not 
work  with  the  Soviet  Union  because 
we  cannot  trust  them.  They  will  cheat. 
What  is  wrong  with  that  observation? 
Answer:  An  arms  control  treaty  is  not 
necessary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  the  United  States  and 
Israel,  or  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Similarly  we  have  no 
need  for  an  arms  control  treaty  with 
Costa  Rica  or  Iceland.  Those  democra- 
cies share  our  values.  We  can  trust 
them.  They  represent  no  threat  to  our 
country.  With  what  country  do  we 
need  an  arms  control  treaty?  Not  with 
Grenada.  We  need  an  arms  control 
treaty,  and  we  need  it  urgently  only 
with  a  country  that  could  be  our  ad- 
versary. The  bigger  and  more  militari- 
ly powerful  the  country  the  more  we 
need  arms  control  with  it.  And  we 
need  arms  control  with  a  country  that 
has  a  high  hostile  potential.  That 
means  an  arms  control  treaty  is  not 
based  on  mutual  affection.  It  is  not 
based  on  respect,  and  it  is  not  based  on 
a  mutual,  moral  value  system.  So  with 
whom  do  we  need  an  arms  control 
treaty?  With  Russia— with  Russia— 
that  is  who.  We  need  a  treaty  with  a 
Russian  Government  whose  system 
most  Americans  despise,  and  whose 
moral  values  we  distrust  and  reject. 
Why?  Here  is  why.  We  should  make 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
plain  simple  reason  that  if  we  do  not 
find  a  way  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  both  countries  will  cease  to 
live  at  all.  We  need  an  arms  control 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  because 


we  now  live  in  the  nuclear  age.  We 
now  live  in  a  world  that  has  two  nucle- 
ar weapons  superpowers.  We  are  one. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  the  other.  Morali- 
ty has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Trust  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  iron  necessi- 
ty of  survival  has  everything  to  do 
with  it. 

Secretary  Weinberger  should  not  be 
wasting  his  time  and  ours  telling  us 
what  villany  and  treachery  the  Soviet 
leaders  perpetrate.  We  know  that.  He 
should  be  working  to  convince  the 
President  that  we  need  an  arms  con- 
trol treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
will  give  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  the 
best  possible  chance  to  stop  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race.  Both  countries  know 
that  in  a  superpower  nuclear  war  both 
would  perish.  Both  countries  would  lit- 
erally cease  to  exist.  So  both  have  the 
same  motivation.  We  want  to  survive. 
So  what  do  we  need?  We  need  a  treaty 
that  will  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race 
with  the  toughest  kind  of  verification 
our  great  American  technology  can 
devise.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  the 
treaty  achieves  the  fullest  possible 
compliance.  We  need  strong  enforce- 
ment machinery  to  challenge  any 
Soviet  violations.  We  need  the  capac- 
ity to  renounce  the  treaty  and  resume 
the  arms  race  if  the  Soviet  Union  sig- 
nificantly—I  repeat  significantly;  that 
is.  with  military  significance— violates 
the  treaty.  What  should  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  do  if  he  cannot  provide 
advice  to  the  President  on  how  to 
achieve  these  objectives?  What  should 
the  Secretary  do  if  he  cannot  design  a 
way  to  make  arms  control  with  the 
Soviet  Union  work?  Simple.  He  should 
resign.  Then  the  President  should  ap- 
point an  arms  control  Secretary  who 
can  help  him  develop  an  arms  control 
treaty  that  will  work.  After  all  that  is 
the  Secretary's  job.  No  one  in  Govern- 
ment has  a  more  important  job. 


amendment.  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
servative member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  William  Rehnquist.  William 
Rehnquist  strongly  supported  the  ar- 
gument I  am  making  here  when  he 
was  serving  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  the  Nixon  administration. 
He  testified  that  free  speech  "could 
not  be  •  •  •  and  would  not  be  affected 
in  any  way  by  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion." 

Some  early  drafts  of  the  convention 
in  the  1940's  might  have  posed  prob- 
lems for  U.S.  citizens.  The  early  drafts 
failed  to  distinguish  between  public 
and  private  incitement.  The  American 
delegation  got  the  definition  narrowed 
to  exclude  private  or  indirect  incite- 
ment as  both  of  these  types  were  too 
vague  and  would  have  raised  conflicts 
with  the  U.S.  Constitution.  But  these 
problems  were  removed  from  the  con- 
vention long  ago  and  the  provision  as 
it  now  stands  completely  protects 
American  free  speech. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  these  crit- 
ics can  rest  easy.  They  have  argued 
that  they  support  efforts  to  halt  geno- 
cide but  simply  cannot  support  the 
convention  because  of  the  threat  it 
would  pose  to  the  American  right  of 
free  speech.  But  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion poses  no  threat  to  that  American 
right.  All  Senators  should  support 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion because  It  both  contains  adequate 
protection  for  the  American  right  of 
free  speech  and  would  allow  all  Amerl- 
caris  to  speak  out  against  the  crime  of 
genocide. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
BOTH  ALLOWS  FREE  SPEECH 
AND  WOULD  ALLOW  US  TO 
SPEAK  OUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
some  critics  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion have  warned  that  the  convention 
defines  as  punishable  too  many  shad- 
owy acts.  While  these  critics  declare 
their  readiness  to  punish  genocide, 
they  charge  that  the  American  right 
of  free  speech  would  be  threatened  by 
the  convention's  provision  to  punish 
"direct  and  public  Incitement  to 
commit  genocide.  "  Because  of  this 
concern,  these  critics  say  that  while 
they  support  stopping  genocide,  they 
cannot  support  the  convention. 

Well,  these  critics  should  not  worry. 
This  provision  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Is  wholly  consistent  with  U.S. 
law.  Several  Federal  statutes  define 
"incitement"  as  a  crime,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  also  has  determined  that 
incitement  is  not  protected  by  the  first 


HOW      CONGRESS      WILL      WIMP 

OUT     ON     THE     OUTRAGEOUS 

FEDERAL  DEFICITS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  statement  in  which  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  It  might  not  be 
nearly  as  easy  as  many  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  argued 
that  it  will  be  to  meet  the  1986  target 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
amendment:  that  Is.  to  get  the  deficit 
dowTi  to  $191  billion  for  fiscal  1986. 
People  say.  "Oh.  that  is  easy.  This  is 
an  incumbents'  protection  bill."  Well, 
Mr.  President,  the  fact  Is,  it  might  be 
very  difficult.  It  might  not  be.  We 
cannot  predict  what  will  happen  with 
the  economy.  If  the  economy  slows 
down,  and  there  are  many  indications 
that  it  will,  then  it  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
get  the  deficit  below  $191  billion. 

After  all.  the  predictions  were  in 
1984  that  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
September  30  would  have  a  budget 
below  the  deficit  that  we  had  in  1984. 
Was  It  below  it?  No.  It  was  far  above. 
It  was  about  $28  billion  above  it.  We 
now  know  that  we  have  to  cut  the  def- 
icit by  $10  billion— that  sounds  easy— 
for  1986.  But.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
likely  to  be  very,  very  difficult  if  the 
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economy  slips  back,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  votes  cast  by  Members  of 
this  body  last  week  on  four  appropria- 
tion bills  when  they  again  and  again 
and  again— seven  times— turned  dowTi 
proposals  that  were  made  to  cut  the 
spending  by  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  President,  the  final,  fatal  figures 
on  the  fiscal  1985  budget  deficit  are 
now  in.  In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
last  September  30.  the  deficit  again 
broke  all  records  with  a  disgraceful 
$202.8  billion  deficit.  That  record 
$202.8  billion  deficit  would  swell  to 
about  $211.8  billion  if  we  included  the 
more  than  $9  billion  in  spending  and 
lending  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  are  excluded  from  the  budget. 
Also,  this  Congress  has  expressed  its 
determination  to  exclude  Social  Secu- 
rity from  the  budget  in  the  future. 
Why?  Because  the  Social  Security 
System  constitutes  a  self-financed, 
self-contained  operation.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. So  we  will  take  Social  Security 
out  of  the  budget  In  the  near  future. 
What  effect  will  that  have?  Well,  sup- 
pose we  had  excluded  Social  Security 
this  past  year.  What  would  that  have 
done  to  the  deficit?  The  Social  Securi- 
ty Program  now  shows  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $17  billion.  It  Is  already 
segregated  and  Insulated  by  law  from 
the  rest  of  Government  operations. 
The  Federal  Government  can  borrow 
from  the  Social  Security  fund.  That 
borrowing,  however,  carries  the  same 
obligation  as  borrowing  from  a  private 
bank.  It  must  be  repaid.  So  it  is  logical 
to  subtract  the  Social  Security  surplus 
revenue  from  other  Government  reve- 
nue. If  we  do  that,  the  final  complete 
deficit  would  swell  to  a  fat  $230  billion 
in  fiscal  1985. 

Now  what  does  the  $202.8  billion  of- 
ficial fiscal  1985  deficit  mean  for  the 
prospect  of  achieving  what  almost  ev- 
eryone calls  the  fat  and  easy  first  year 
requirement  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings?  This  requires  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1986  to  come  In  at  $191  billion. 
That  means  the  1986  deficit  must  be 
about  $12  billion  below  the  1985  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  surprise  a  lot 
of  Members  of  Congress  but  It  means 
that  what  seemed  to  be  a  clnch— a 
pushover  fiscal  target  for  this  fiscal 
year— may  be  much  tougher  than  most 
Members  of  Congress  appreciated. 
Some  critics  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  have  dubbed  it  an  "incumbents 
special."  on  the  grounds  that  Members 
running  for  reelection  in  1986  can  vote 
to  comply  with  its  easy  1986  target 
while  avoiding  cuts  In  popular  spend- 
ing measures  and  any  tax  Increase. 

But  win  it  be  that  easy  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  the  $12  billion  necessary  to 
reach  the  1986  target  of  $191  billion? 
Those  Senators  who  scoffed  at  the 
$191  billion  proposed  limit  on  the  defi- 
cit in  1986  as  a  nothing-to-lt  clnch 
argued  that  the  OMB  and  CBO  had 


estimated  that  the  fiscal  1986  deficit 
would  be  $170  billion.  So  a  deficit  of 
$191  billion  looked  like  an  Incumbent's 
happy  dream.  How  sweet  It  Is.  The 
Members  of  the  Congress  should  vote 
for  the  balanced  budget  promised  by 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  In  1991  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  all  the  easy 
spending  and  no  tax  Increase  policy 
moving  right  up  until  the  election. 

Of  course,  those  who  count  on  easily 
meeting  the  $191  billion  deficit  celling 
in  1986  may  luck  out.  The  deficit  In 
the  1986  fiscal  year  that  ends  next 
September  30  just  may  come  In  under 
$191  billion  without  any  sequestering 
of  funds  by  President  Reagan  and 
without  any  tax  Increase  or  further 
spending  cuts.  That  could  happen  if 
the  economy  continues  to  bounce  mer- 
rily along  at  a  better  than  3  percent 
growth  rate  as  it  did  in  the  quarter 
that  ended  September  30.  No  one  can 
predict  the  course  of  this  massive  and 
complex  economy  of  ours.  But  there  Is 
a  strong  prospect  that  economic  activi- 
ty may  slow  dowTi.  After  all.  business 
In  America  has  breezed  along  for  the 
past  3  years  primarily  driven  by  con- 
sumer borrowing  and  spending. 

Why  should  not  that  continue?  For 
a  very  solid  reason.  American  consum- 
ers have  now  pushed  themselves  more 
deeply  in  debt  in  relation  to  their 
income  than  they  have  ever  been  in 
hock  before.  Consumer  installment 
debt  alone  now  exceeds  20  percent  of 
personal  income,  an  all-time  record.  At 
the  same  time,  the  savings  of  our 
people  has  dropped  to  a  pathetic  2 
percent  of  Income.  Meanwhile,  person- 
al Income  Is  not  rising  significantly 
and  is  not  expected  to  rise.  Also,  cor- 
porate debt  has  shot  up  to  a  record  $3 
trillion.  That's  $3  trillion— not  $3  bil- 
lion. So  American  business  Is  not  in  a 
position  to  borrow  and  spend.  And  the 
other  great  source  of  economic  stimu- 
lation—the Federal  Government— is 
fumbling  around,  very  unlikely  to  pro- 
vide additional  stimulus,  and,  in  fact, 
trying  to  hold  down  spending.  So  it 
would  not  be  a  big  surprise  If  the  econ- 
omy slowed  from  its  present  brisk 
walk  to  a  pokey,  ambling  saunter.  If 
that  happens,  the  "easy."  Incumbents' 
■pushover."  the  $191  billion  budget 
deficit  celling,  could  easily  slip  out  of 
reach.  And,  Mr.  President,  what  a 
fiasco  that  would  be. 

Imagine  the  humiliation  for  the 
Congress  if  the  very  first  year  after  we 
had  adopted  restrictions  on  the  budget 
with  a  clnch  of  a  first-year  target,  we 
were  not  even  able  to  make  that  lead- 
pipe  cinch.  It  could  happen.  We  would 
have  to  go  the  Presidential  sequester 
route  then  right  off  the  bat.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  Is  a  real  possibility.  Last 
week,  the  Senate  had  eight  opportuni- 
ties to  cut  spending  significantly  on 
the  four  appropriations  bills  that 
came  before  it.  Seven  times  it  failed. 
In  the  one  time  it  voted  for  a  reduc- 
tion,  it   reduced   spending   by   3   per- 


cent—about one-thirtieth  of  what  it 
could  have  cut  if  it  had  voted  for  all 
the  proposed  reductions.  On  this 
record,  no  one  should  count  on  Con- 
gress to  make  the  tough  decisions  on 
spending. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Senate  may  luck 
out  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Thanks 
to  continued  good  economic  condi- 
tions, the  Congress  may  meet  the  $191 
billion  ceiling  for  1986.  But  does  any 
cockeyed  optimist  really  believe  that 
Congress  will  then  cut  the  deficit  the 
necessary  $36  billion  in  the  1987  fiscal 
year  to  meet  the  $145  billion  deficit 
ceiling  target  the  Senate  has  set  by  a 
75-to-24  vote?  Oh.  yes,  the  Congress 
can  do  it  If  It  has  the  will.  That  will 
take  some  very  sharp  and  painful  cuts 
and  a  substantial  tax  increase,  plus 
continued  onward  and  upward  growth 
for  the  American  economy.  Will  all 
this  happen?  Maybe.  After  all,  you  can 
invest  $1  dollar  and  win  $1  million  in  a 
lottery,  too. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  Is  that  going  cold  turkey  to 
reduce  the  debt  Is  unrealistic.  As  the 
Senate  has  debated  the  merits  and  li- 
abilities of  the  Gramm-Hollings- 
Rudman  budget  reform  package  sever- 
al Senators.  Including  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  have  argued  that 
the  best  way  to  solve  our  national  debt 
crisis  Is  to  go  cold  turkey— that  Is.  put 
our  Federal  budget  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
approach.  Why  wait  until  1991  to  bal- 
ance the  budget?  Why  postpone  the 
inevitable?  Why  not  take  strong  action 
now? 

The  amswer  to  these  questions  has 
always  been— the  cold  turkey  ap- 
proach Is  Impractical,  unfeasible,  and 
unworkable.  Well.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
here  today  to  say  that  this  conclusion 
is  a  myth.  We  have  evidence  that  the 
cold  turkey  approach  will  work  and 
work  dramatically. 

Where  is  the  evidence?  We  need  only 
look  as  far  as  the  example  of  the  eco- 
nomic reforms  In  Argentina. 

A  year  ago  Argentina  suffered  from 
one  of  the  highest  inflation  rates  In 
the  world— as  high  as  1.000  percent  an- 
nually according  to  some  estimates. 
The  local  economy  was  in  shambles. 
Labor  unrest  was  extremely  high. 
Strikes  were  common— often  paralyz- 
ing the  nation. 

Then  President  Raul  Alfonsin  was 
elected  and  immediately  Imposed  a 
strict  package  of  economic  reforms, 
the  heart  of  which  was  a  pay-as-you-go 
approach  to  budgeting. 

What  has  happened  since  then?  The 
economic  reform  has  succeeded 
beyond  anyone's  expectations.  Infla- 
tion has  been  cut  to  a  rate  of  3.2  per- 
cent In  August.  The  price  Inspection 
organizatlorxs  responsible  for  holding 
down    Increases   In   retail   costs   have 


been  extremely  effective.  The  Govern- 
ment is  keeping  its  pledge  to  not  print 
money  beyond  its  reserves. 

Argentina  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 
Unemployment  Is  up  slightly  to  about 
6.2  percent  or  1.5  percent  higher  than 
before  the  reforms.  Real  wages  are 
down  by  about  25  percent  in  the  first  7 
months  of  1985. 

But  even  given  these  costs,  the  Ar- 
gentine population  has  continued  to 
support  the  cold  turkey  approach  to 
solving  their  economic  problems  and 
President  Alfonsin  retains  a  high 
degree  of  public  support. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  can  be  done.  It 
would  hurt.  There  would  be  costs. 
There  would  be  dislocations  in  the 
economy.  But  the  long-term  effects 
would  be  positive. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  to  dispel 
this  myth  and  take  the  necessary 
action  to  cut  the  deficit  and  place  our 
Government  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


bonds  betweeen  the  two  countries  at  a  time 
when  tragedy  puts  Mexico  into  mourning. 

The  people  and  the  Government  of 
Mexico  sincerely  appreciate  this  warm  ex- 
pression of  brotherhood  and  humtin  solidar- 
ity that  strengthens  the  friendship  between 
our  two  nations. 

Slncerly  yours, 

Jorge  Espinosa  de  los  Reyes. 

Ambassador. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  nour  of  9:30  a.m.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


AMERICAN  AID  TO  MEXICO 
FOLLOWING  EARTHQUAKE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  received  from 
His  Excellency  Jorge  Espinosa  de  los 
Reyes.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  Mexico.  In  his  letter,  the 
Ambassador  expresses  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Mexican  people  to  Con- 
gress for  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  394,  which  reaffirmed  our 
historic  solidarity  with  the  people  of 
Mexico  following  the  devastating 
earthquake  of  September  19.  1985. 

Mr.  President.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  Ambassador's  letter  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  DC, 
September  30,  1985. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate,  Senate 
Russell  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  I  want  to  refer 
to  the  Joint  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  September  20th.  regarding 
the  earthquake  that  recently  struck  Mexico. 

This  important  document  is  an  indication 
of  the  historic  solidarity  which  must  guide 
our  bilateral  relations  as  neighbors  and  is 
also  a  proof  of  our  peoples'  friendship.  How- 
ever, this  is  primarily  a  generous  and  timely 
decision  by  way  of  which  both  Houses  of  the 
United  States  Congress  have  enriched  the 


INTEGRAL  VISTAS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  programs  in  gov- 
ernment is  the  effort  to  contain  and 
decrease  the  pollution  of  our  atmos- 
phere. Note  that  I  didn't  say  'Feder- 
al" Government,  because  our  national 
air  quality  effort  is  being  carried  out 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

In  the  late  1960's.  the  case  for  Feder- 
al Involvement  In  air  pollution  control 
became  apparent.  The  problem  was  so 
pervasive  and  so  needful  of  regional 
and  national  cooperation  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  designed  as  a  two- 
step  effort  with  the  States  carrying 
out  the  regulatory  program  with 
advice  and  funding  from  Washington. 

As  the  program  fleshed-out."  an  im- 
portant off-shoot  grew  out  of  the  need 
to  protect  certain  special  areas  of  the 
country.  These  so-called  "class  I  " 
areas  comprised  national  parks,  wil- 
derness, and  similarly  sensitive  areas. 
The  law  required  that  the  States  pro- 
tect these  areas,  even  to  the  point  of 
preventing  pollutants  caused  else- 
where from  drifting  over  the  protected 
areas. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  generally  focuses 
on  specific  pollutants  like  carbon  diox- 
ide, sulfuric  acid  and  photochemical 
oxidants,  but  it  also  must  contend 
with  dust  and  haze.  In  the  case  of  "In- 
tegral vistas."  the  problem  is  pollut- 
ants that  obscure  the  views  of  some  of 
America's  visual  treasures. 

When  Americans  visit  national 
parks,  they  avail  themselves  of  certain 
potential  experiences.  They  may  expe- 
rience a  kinship  with  nature,  greater 
knowledge  about  a  former  President 
or  an  appreciation  of  the  courage  and 
sacrifice  shown  on  a  battlefield.  They 
also  might  avail  themselves  of  one  or 
more  of  the  stunning  panoramas  that 
can  be  found  In  our  national  parks. 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  things 
about  some  of  our  splendid  natural 
vistas  Is  that  so  many  of  them— Grand 
Canyon.  Yosemite.  Yellowstone— are 
recognized  by  Americans  and  others 
who  may  never  have  stepped  foot  in  a 
national  park. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  issued  a  regula- 
tion authorizing  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  National  Park  Service  to 
Identify  "Integral  vistas"  that  the 
States  might  want  to  consider  protect- 
ing because  of  their  cultural,  historical 
and  environmental  values.  The  proce- 
dure was  ostensibly  advisory.  The 
States  didn't  have  to  take  the  advice 


and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
didn't  have  to  give  it. 

Earlier  this  week,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Don  Hodel  decided  against  is- 
suing a  listing  of  "Integral  vistas"  for 
consideration  by  the  States.  It  was  a 
difficult  decision,  but  it  was  a  wise 
one.  States  already  have  the  authority 
to  regulate  Industrial  and  agricultural 
activities  that  pose  any  threat  to  the 
air  quality  of  a  nearby  class  I  area. 
They  are  not  bashful  about  enforcing 
it. 

The  proposal  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  formally  give  advice  to 
various  States  about  the  areas  they 
should  be  especially  keen  to  protect 
looked  an  awful  lot  like  the  proverbial 
Federal  camel's  nose  in  the  tent.  No 
one  Intended  such  an  outcome,  but  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  is  replete 
with  examples  of  little  Initiatives  that 
grew  uncontrollably.  The  States  love 
our  scenic  treasures  just  as  much  as 
we  do.  They  can  be  trusted  to  protect 
the  parks,  and  to  work  with  the  Feder- 
al land  managers  who  are  charged 
with  doing  just  that. 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  worry 
that  this  venture  onto  uncharted  regu- 
latory water  might  have  triggered  un- 
anticipated confrontations  and  litiga- 
tion. 

It  isn't  every  day  that  a  Cabinet  offi- 
cer gets  to  solve  a  problem  by  deciding 
not  to  do  something.  Last  Friday  be- 
longs to  Don  Hodel. 


DEDICATION  OF  VIETNAM  'VnET- 
ERANS  MEMORIAL  IN  AUGUS- 
TA, ME 

Mr.  COHEN,  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly had  the  honor  of  participating  in  a 
very  moving  ceremony  In  Augusta, 
ME— the  dedication  of  a  memorial  to 
"Vietnam  veterans  from  my  State. 

The  ceremony  was  filled  with  the 
same  mix  of  celebration  and  elegy 
which  characterized  ceremonies  at  the 
Vietnam  Memorial  here  in  Washing- 
ton, but  It  had  a  very  special  metuiing 
to  the  hundreds  of  friends  and  fami- 
lies of  Vietnam  veterans  from  Maine 
who  gathered  in  Augusta  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Maine  soldiers  who  served 
their  country. 

Of  all  the  speeches  given  that  day. 
two  stood  out.  Both  were  given  by 
Vietnam  veterans  from  Maine  who 
knew  ell  too  well  of  the  pain  and  need- 
less waste  of  Vietnam.  Because  of  the 
power  and  crisp  articulation  of  these 
two  speeches,  I  ask  that  they  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  speeches,  by  Phil  Vampatella 
and  John  Fltzslmmons,  follow: 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
speeches  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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John  Pitzsimmons,  Chairman.  Board  or  Di- 
rectors,   Vietnam    Veterans    Liiadership 

Program 

Governor  Brennan.  Senator  Cohen.  Sena- 
tor Mitchell,  Congresswoman  Snowe.  Distin- 
guished Guests,  Family  and  Friends  of 
Maine's  Vietnam  Veterans;  Thank  you  for 
coming. 

To  the  honored  guests  of  this  day.  Maine's 
Vietnam  Veterans,  this  Memorial  and  this 
day  are  for  you. 

Let  me  tallt  for  a  moment  to  the  people 
who  were  too  young  to  participate  in  the  era 
of  Vietnam.  The  anger  and  confusion  that 
still  exists  about  the  Vietnam  War  must  be 
perplexing.  In  your  history  books  there  are 
clear  reasons  on  why  America  entered  into 
other  wars  and  why  the  public  rallied 
around  those  causes: 

Why  would  Vietnam  Veterans  not  be 
treated  like  other  war  veterans? 

Why  was  the  Nation  so  bitter  over  its  In- 
volvement in  the  War? 

How  could  a  nation  with  the  greatest  fire 
power  on  earth,  lose  a  war  to  a  country  that 
transported  its  war  material  on  bicycles 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail. 

Why  has  it  taken  10  years  after  the  war 
before  Vietnam  Veterans  would  receive 
their  homecoming? 

Who  were  these  people  who  served  in 
Vietnam. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  really 
multiple  choice.  For  the  choice  depends 
upon  your  experiences  and  time  frame. 
Even  within  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Commu- 
nity we  see  the  war  very  differently.  There 
are  several  reasons  contributing  to  why 
Vietnam  Veterans  have  such  different  per- 
spectives on  the  war.  Unlike  soldiers  of 
other  wars  in  which  men  trained  in  units 
and  went  to  war  in  units.  The  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Joined  the  services  alone,  went  to 
Vietnam  alone  and  came  home  alone.  The 
length  of  the  war  contributed  to  the  differ- 
ent perspectives.  The  Marines,  who  landed 
in  Danang  in  1963.  may  have  had  the  same 
training  at  Parris  Island  as  the  Marines  v;ho 
withdrew  from  Danang  In  1973,  but  their 
perspectives  on  Vietnam  would  be  complete- 
ly different.  The  average  age  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veteran  was  19  as  compared  to  26  for 
WWII.  Because  we  were  so  young,  we 
weren't  prepared  to  handle  the  negative  re- 
ception many  of  us  found  at  ho  .le.  so  we 
disappeared  and  faded  into  the  crowd.  In 
the  absence  of  a  collective  voice,  others 
have  been  speaking  for  us. 

In  America's  need  to  understand  the  Viet- 
nam Veteran,  it  has  developed  labels  to  fit 
the  fashionable  notion  of  who  those  Viet- 
nam Veterans  really  are.  As  you  know, 
movies  of  the  times  are  mere  extensions  or 
mirrors  of  how  people  perceive  life.  The 
movies  of  the  sixties  and  seventies  por- 
trayed the  Vietnam  Veterans  as  druggies 
and  losers  and  now  in  the  80's  we  have 
Chuck  and  Sylvester  reaklng  havoc  across 
Vietnam  as  super  human  fighting  machines. 
Neither  portrait  reality,  for  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  in  between. 

I'll  tell  you  who  we  were:  we  were  citizen 
soldiers.  Nurtured  by  tradition  and  belief  in 
our  country.  As  people  look  back  at  the 
Vietnam  War  It  is  easy,  in  hindsight,  to  ar- 
ticulate the  reasons  why  we  shouldn't  have 
gotten  involved.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  gen- 
eration, like  the  present  generation,  are  not 
clairvoyant.  We  could  not  foresee  the 
future,  we  cannot  predict  what  course  will 
always  be  the  right  course.  We  do  feel  it  is 
important  as  you  look  back  at  Vietnam  that 
you  also  look  at  what  experiences  and  Influ- 
ences brought  that  generation  of  citizen  sol- 


diers to  that  point  In  history  that  led  us  to 
serve  in  Vietnam. 

I  csin  remember  In  the  late  50s  when  I  was 
in  elementary  school  — that  we  had  air  raid 
drills  and  hid  under  our  desks  and  my  par- 
ents' friends  built  bomb  shelters  because 
they  feared  Russia  would  attack. 

On  a  cold  January  in  1961  a  young  man 
gave  a  speech  that  I  can  still  hear  today.  In 
part  of  his  speech,  he  said  these  words: 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
l)ear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  tmy  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  success  of  liberty." 
and  he  went  on  to  say— 

"And  so  my  fellow  Americans.  "Ask  not 
what  your  Country  can  do  for  You— But 
what  You  can  do  for  your  Country." 

Then  the  Berlin  Wall  went  up.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  how  bad  communism  must  be 
if  it  must  lock  Its  people  behind  walls. 

Then  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  They  were 
going  to  put  nuclear  missiles  ninety  (90) 
miles  off  our  coast.  The  whole  nation  was 
frozen  in  time  until  Russia  agreed  to  dis- 
mantle and  withdraw  its  missiles. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  that  he  was  in- 
creasing our  troops  strength  in  Vietnam.  To 
help  that  little  country  defend  Itself  against 
the  communist  aggressors. 

Now  the  torch  was  passed— 

For  my  Grandfather  fought  In  World  War 
I- 

My  Father  in  World  War  II- 

My  Uncle  in  Korea. 

Now  It  was  my  turn  ...  for  If  it  wasn't  for 
the  men  and  women,  who  served  their 
Country  before  us.  we  would  not  have  the 
land  of  freedom  we  have. 

It  was  this  base  of  experiences  and  beliefs 
that  we  entered  a  new  chapter  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  Country,  called  the  War  In  South- 
east Asia  and  before  it  was  over,  it  showed 
the  best  and  worst  of  America. 

How.  in  the  only  War  America  ever  lost, 
that  lasted  fourteen  (14)  years  and  cost  189 
billion  dollars  and  killed  over  58.000  Ameri- 
cans could  we  ever  expect  that  there  could 
only  he  one  viewpoint  from  the  soldiers  who 
fought. 

—Some  of  us  have  put  Vietnam  behind  us 
and  wish  the  whole  experience  would  Just 
fade  away. 

—Some  of  us  feel  we  did  what  our  Coun- 
try asked  and  are  completely  dismayed  by 
our  government's  lark  of  support  and  recog- 
nition of  the  effects  of  Post  Traumatic 
Stress  Disorders  and  Agent  Orange. 

—Some  of  ua  feel  that  Vietnam  was  an  im- 
portant lesson  for  this  Country.  That  it  Is 
not  our  Country  Right  or  Wrong,  but  rather 
our  Country  Right  or  Change. 

—Some  of  us  were  frustrated  at  the  politi- 
cians for  not  allowing  us  to  fight  the  war. 
We  never  lost  a  single  major  battle  in  Viet- 
nam, yet  the  war  was  lost. 

—Some  of  us  believe  that  our  cause  was 
right  and  would  sign  up  tomorrow  to  go 
back  and  finish  the  Job. 

—For  we  see  the  fall  of  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia and  Thailand  being  threatened  and  we 
see  the  domino  theory  in  action. 

—Some  of  us  saw  the  horrors  and  hypocri- 
sy of  Vietnam  and  came  back  and  Joined 
groups  to  try  to  end  the  war. 

—Some  of  us  still  are  not  sure  about  the 
whole  Vietnam  experience  .  .  .  for  we  don't 
see  Vietnam  in  black  and  white  .  .  .  but 
rather  gray. 

Although  we  see  the  war  differently,  we 
do  have  a  common  bond  that  ties  all  togeth- 
er. We  remember  the  faces  of  the  people  we 


left  behind— for  friends  may  touch  each 
other's  hearts,  but  men  In  combat  touch 
each  other's  souls. 

I  also  want  to  answer  the  question  of  why 
would  18  Vietnam  Veterans  come  together 
to  give  a  year  and  a  half  of  their  lime  and 
energies  in  order  to  build  a  Memorial  here 
In  Maine. 
We  want  the  Memorial  to  remember: 
That  Vietnam  has  never  ended  for  some 
of  its  soldiers  and  it  is  still  taking  its  toll 
long  after  the  war.  Right  here  in  Maine  we 
have  soldiers  who  are  suffering  from  physi- 
cal problems  and  Post  Traumatic  Stress  dis- 
orders. Because  we  ask  them  to  pay  such  a 
high  price  for  their  Country,  then  it  is  the 
Country's  moral  and  financial  obligation  to 
make  the  best  psychological  and  physiologi- 
cal services  available  for  them. 

We  want  the  Memorial  to  remember: 

The  family  members  who  waited  at  home 
and  watched  the  nightly  news  and  tried  to 
live  normal  lives  while  their  loved  ones 
served  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  give  an  example  of  the  Courage 
and  Fear  that  some  of  the  people  at  home 
had  to  live  through. 

Put  yourself  in  this  person's  place.  Your 
husband  is  a  Navy  Pilot  and  you  hear  over 
the  news  that  two  planes  from  his  ship  have 
been  shot  down.  And  as  Is  the  custom,  all 
the  Pilot's  wives  of  that  ship  gather  In  one 
place  and  wait  for  official  confirmation.  Can 
you  imagine  the  tension  In  the  room  all  day 
.  .  .  and  finally  Joy  when  Its  not  your  hus- 
band, but  sorrow  when  Its  your  friends. 
Killed.  POW  or  MIA. 

That  scene  was  played  out  over  and  over 
again  throughout  the  war.  We  want  the  Me- 
morial to  remember: 

That  In  the  wave  of  anti-military  senti- 
ment that  we  failed  to  recognize  that  our 
soldiers  served  gallantly  and  distinguished 
themselves. 

I  am  proud  to  say  I'm  a  friend  of: 

John  Cashwell  of  Calais,  winner  of  two 
silver  stars  and  two  purple  hearts:  Bob 
Norrls  of  Bangor,  winner  of  a  silver  star; 
Jon  Guay  of  Lewiston.  winner  of  a  Bronze 
Star;  Steve  Bentley  of  Portland  winner  of 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal;  Our  own 
Executive  Director  Phil  Vampatella  of 
Gray-New  Glouster.  winner  of  the  Navy 
Cross,  the  second  highest  medal  you  can 
win  In  combat. 

And  to  tell  the  men  and  women  of  Maine 
who  sat  on  the  plane  heading  to  Vietnam, 
not  sure  if  they  would  ever  return. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  that  frater- 
nity. 

We  want  the  Memorial  to  remember  our 
POWs  and  MIAs. 

We  want  the  publicity  surrounding  our 
Memorial  to  spark  additional  Interest  and 
bring  pressure  on  the  governments  of  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  to  provide  conclu- 
sive Information  of  their  status 

We  want  the  Memorial  to  remember: 

Richard  Gogglns  of  Pamlngdale. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Rick.  Rick  was  a 
graduate  of  Hall-Dale  High  School  in  1965 
At  Hall  Dale,  he  played  football,  basketball 
and  football.  In  fact,  he  was  the  captain  of 
the  football  team.  He  was  the  President  of 
the  Key  Club  at  Hall  Dale.  After  high 
school.  Rick  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Maine  at  Augusta  and  completed  Its  2-year 
program.  In  September  1969.  he  enlisted  In 
the  Army  and  the  following  September,  he 
was  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  a  letter  Rick 
sent  home  while  In  Vietnam: 


March  19,  1971. 

Mom:  Received  your  letter  containing  the 
application  for  admittance  to  the  University 
of  Maine.  As  yet  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind 
Just  what  I'm  going  to  do.  Please  be  in- 
formed I'm  receiving  the  K.J.  (Kennebec 
Journal)  keep  them  coming. 

The  picture  you  thought  was  a  sna!:e  Is 
probably  one  of  an  earthworm.  As  you  see 
they  get  quite  big  here.  Some  are  over  three 
feet  long.  Thank  god  its  not  a  leech  I  would 
have  been  gone  long  ago.  The  salt  does 
them  a  Job. 

However,  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
them  anymore  because  I  have  seen  my  last 
days  in  the  field.  I  now  have  a  rear  Job  as 
NCOIC.  A  branch  of  the  Anny  that  works 
with  civilian  affairs.  Its  one  of  the  better 
jobs  available.  The  officer  in  charge  Just 
happens  to  be  my  old  hearts  playing  pla- 
toon leader,  who  left  the  field  IW  ago. 
Guess  he  missed  getting  beat  at  "hearts" 
either  that,  or  he's  going  to  try  and  win 
back  the  money  I  cleaned  him  out  of  while 
he  was  in  the  field.  Say  hello  to  all  residents 
of  the  household  for  me. 

Rick. 

PS.  175  days. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  a  letter 
Rick's  mother  sent  to  him: 

April  17.  1971, 

Dear  Rick:  Well  I  think  it's  about  time  I 
wrote  you  again.  Tomorrow  Is  your  birthday 
and  I  can't  remember  if  I  sent  you  a  card  or 
not.  I  did  send  a  small  pEu;kage  and  I'll  send 
another  on  soon.  Remember  how  you  used 
to  go  swimming  on  your  birthday?  If  you 
were  here  this  year,  I  don't  think  you  would 
make  it.  We  had  another  snowstorm  last 
night  and  the  trees  Eind  ground  are  covered 
with  snow.  There  is  still  two  feet  of  snow  on 
the  brook  out  back.  We  have  had  a  lots  of 
that  white  stuff  this  year.  Weather  report 
just  said  more  snow  today. 

Thanks  for  the  stamps  you  sent  in  Dad's 
letter.  Can  you  get  to  a  post  office  to  buy 
some  now? 

Have  you  l>een  able  to  pick  up  another 
camera.  I  kind  of  miss  the  pictures  you  were 
sending.  I  show  them  to  the  women  at  work 
too. 

Chet  seems  to  like  it  where  he  is.  He  Is 
doing  pretty  good  In  his  training.  He  Is  get- 
ting good  In  his  grades  on  tests.  He  Is  think- 
ing of  signing  up  for  another  2  years  to  get 
some  extra  but  I  forget  what  it  is. 

Don't  remember  If  I  told  you  that  Ken  is 
sick  with  mono.  He  has  missed  six  weeks  of 
school  already.  This  is  vacation  week  and  we 
won't  know  until  Friday  if  he  can  go  the  fol- 
lowing week.  He'll  have  a  hard  time  to  make 
up  all  that  work. 

Joey  is  walking  all  over  the  place  now.  He 
sure  keeps  us  busy  chasing  him  to  keep  him 
out  of  things. 

Well.  I  guess  I  will  have  close  now.  I  can't 
think  of  anything  else  of  interest. 

See  you  in  146  days. 

Love. 

Mom.  Donna.  Ken  and  Joey. 

Rick  never  read  that  letter.  On  April  26. 
1971,  he  died  In  Vietnam. 

Rick  was  awarded  the  Bronze  star. 

I  could  read  Rick's  citation,  but  the  best 
citation  of  Rick's  life  was  captured  in  a 
poem  written  by  his  brother.  Ken.  who  was 
still  in  high  school  when  Rick  died. 

Here  is  the  second  half  of  the  poem  Ken 
wrote,  entitled  "Rick": 
Your  things  came  back. 
Your  boots,  your  hat. 
I  love  you.  Rick. 
I  can  do  that. 


Now  you're  gone. 
Only  memories  remain. 

It's  lonely  now. 

I'm  going  Insane. 

I  wake  up  at  night, 
I  know  you're  in  the  room. 
I'm  alone  now. 
And  In  my  gloom. 
You  were  my  power  of  strength. 
You  were  my  every  being. 
When  they  took  that. 
They  took  everything. 

We  want  this  MemorlsJ  to  remember  Rick 
and  Allen  Hutchinson  of  Auburn  and 
Charles  Sullivan  of  Bangor,  whose  names, 
along  with  340  other  Malners.  are  etched  on 
that  long  black  wall  In  Washington.  For 
they  may  have  been  Sergeants,  Captains 
and  Privates  for  that  short  time,  they  were 
and  win  always  be  sons  and  brothers,  whose 
lives  can  never  be  replaced. 

We  want  the  Memorial  to  remember: 

Our  children  and  to  be  rememkiered  by 
our  children's  children.  That  there  Is  honor 
In  serving  your  Country.  But  that  war 
should  not  be  glamorized.  Don't  make  War 
bigger  than  Life  for  it  Is  not  bigger  than 
Death.  For  at  the  end  of  a  bullet  there  Is 
someone's  son  dying. 

And  finally  we  want  the  Memorial  to  re- 
member: 

The  16.000  men  and  women  from  Maine 
who  served  in  Vietman,  that  we  respect 
their  service  to  their  Country  and  have  com- 
passion for  those  who  are  still  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  war. 

On  behalf  of  Maine's  Vietnam  Veterans.  I 
want  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  this  beautiful  Memorial  and  this 
day  of  "Homecoming." 

God  bless  you. 

Dedication   Day   Speech    by   Phil   Vampa- 
tella. Executive  Director,  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Leadership  Program  of  Maine.  Inc. 
To  Governor  Brennan.  to  Senators  Cohen 
and  Mitchell,  to  Representative  Snowe,  to 
Roger  Richmond  and  Teresa  Getchell.  to  all 
the    extraordinary    people    of    Maine    who 
have  helped  to  build  this  magnificent  me- 
morial, I  welcome  you  to  its  dedication.  I 
hope  you  all  forgive  me.  but  I  want  to  take 
this    unique   opportunity    to   speak   to   my 
fellow  Vietnam  veterans. 

To  all  of  you  ...  to  the  sailors  who 
served  In  the  South  China  Sea  or  on  the 
Mekong  River  ...  to  the  marines  who 
fought  so  gallantly  at  Khe  San  ...  to  the 
soldiers  who  served  under  the  most  hellish 
of  conditions  ...  to  the  engineers,  the 
clerks,  the  cooks  ...  to  the  medics  to 
whom  many  people  In  this  audience  owe 
their  very  lives  ...  to  my  fellow 
airmen  ...  to  PUFF,  the  helicopter  and  B- 
52  crews  ...  to  the  Red  River  Rats  ...  to 
all  those  others  in  countless  Jobs  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  ...  I  salute  you  all  and 
stand  proudly  before  you  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  done  It!  This  Is  the  day  we've  been 
waiting  for! 

When  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Leadership 
Program  was  formed,  nearly  2  years  ago, 
our  prime  objective  was  to  do  something 
positive  about  the  Image  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, both  in  regard  to  the  way  we  are  viewed 
by  others  and,  more  Importantly,  in  the  way 
we  view  ourselves.  We  found  that,  while  our 
organization  was  making  small  steps  In  the 
right  direction,  the  limited  time  and  re- 
sources available  to  us  made  it  unlikely  that 
we  would  be  able  to  make  a  substantial 
Impact  on  solving  the  problems  we  faced. 


And  we  found  other  things.  We  found 
that  when  we  talked  about  the  failures  of 
the  war,  whether  they  be  military  failures. 
political,  economic  or  social  failures,  that 
these  failures  centered  around  the  fact  that 
the  one  thing  that  was  missing  in  all  cases 
was  a  cause  around  which  the  people  could 
rally.  There  was  no  battle  cry  .  .  no  "Re- 
member the  Alamo"  ...  no  "Remember 
Pearl  Harbor."  We  did  not  march  off  to  vic- 
tory and  come  home  to  glory.  We  went  off 
In  ones  and  twos  to  fight  an  enemy  we  could 
not  even  identify  and  returned  alone.  We 
left  the  nightmare  of  war  for  an  even  great- 
er nightmare  that  awaited  us  at  home.  We 
were  scorned  .  .  .  scorned  by  liberals  be- 
cause we  fought  the  war  .  .  .  scorned  by 
conservatives  because  we  lost  the  war.  We 
were.  In  fact,  a  lost  generation  of  service- 
men. 

Roger  Richmond's  magnificent  memorial, 
which  you  will  see  unveiled  today,  repre- 
sents Maine's  battle  cry.  It  was  conceived  by 
18  Vietnam  veterans.  The  funds  for  its  con- 
struction were  raised  by  Vietnam  veterans. 
Its  selection  and  construction  were  overseen 
by  Vietnam  veterans.  Its  dedication  is  being 
presented  to  you  by  Vietnam  veterans.  Yet 
it  was  built  In  the  most  cooperative  effort  1 
have  ever  seen. 

It  represents  all  those  things  that  were 
missing  during  the  war.  For  example,  it  has 
been  said  that  we  had  no  clearcut  mission  In 
Vietnam  .  .  .  the  mission  here  was  crystal 
clear  .  .  .  build  a  memorial  and  establish  a 
scholarship  fund.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
had  no  support  at  home  during  the 
war  .  .  .  the  support  that  we  received 
during  this  project  not  only  allowed  us  to 
build  the  memorial  ...  it  allowed  us  to  es- 
tablish a  scholarship  fund  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren  smd  to  start  that  fund 
with  over  $35,000.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
news  coverage  at  home  was  a  negative 
factor  that  actually  helped  to  lose  the  war 
...  I'd  like  to  tell  you  that  without  the 
solid  support  of  Maine's  news  media,  we 
might  have  lost  this  memorial.  And  It  has 
been  said  that  our  Government  and  the 
people  of  America  let  us  dowTi  during  the 
war  .  .  .  while  that  may  be  true,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Maine  were  solidly  behind  us  on  this  project 
.  .  .  from  start  to  finish. 

Now.  this  memorial  is  not  a  panacea.  It 
win  never  cure  post  traumatic  stress  disor- 
der. It  win  never  take  away  the  frmtrations 
of  the  war  or  the  feelings  of  'oetrayal.  It  wlU 
not  make  the  nightmares  go  away.  It  cannot 
lift  us  from  our  wheelchairs  or  replace  lost 
limbs.  Most  regrettably,  it  cannot  enable  us 
to  once  again  touch  the  faces  of  brave 
young  men  who  never  returned. 

But  Is  has  brought  us  together  and  given 
us  a  good  feeling  at>out  ourselves  ...  let  us 
enjoy  that  feeling.  Let  us  revel  in  the  re- 
newed camaraderie  that  only  men  in  battle 
can  ever  know.  It  is  a  recognition  of  our 
service  under  the  most  trying  conditions  .  .  . 
let  us  accept  that  recognition  with  grati- 
tude, and  with  Joy  and  with  dignity.  It  Is  a 
legacy  to  leave  behind  so  that  our  children 
will  remember  that  we  sened  our  country 
well  ...  let  us  be  proud  of  that  service.  It  is 
a  reminder  that  we  must  not  rest  until  all  of 
our  missing  in  action  are  accounted  for.  It  Is 
a  reminder  to  our  leaders,  current  and 
future,  that,  while  for  over  200  years.  Amer- 
icans have  been  asked  to  fight  and  die  for 
great  causes,  and  while  they  no  doubt  will 
be  asked  to  do  so  again  In  the  future,  that 
never,  ever  again,  must  they  be  asked  to 
make  that  sacrifice  lightly.  It  Is  a  reminder 
to  the  families  of  the  340  Malners  who  were 
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killed  or  are  still  unaccounted-for  that  their 
pain  Is  our  pain  and  that  the  memory  of 
those  men  will  remain,  forever.  Indelibly 
etched  In  our  minds.  And  finally,  it  is  re- 
minder for  you  and  me  and  everyone  else 
who  ever  views  this  great  memorial  to  never, 
ever  forget  all  58.000  Americans  we  left 
behind. 

This  Is  our  day  .  .  .  enjoy  It  ...  be 
proud  .  .  .  but  by  all  that's  holy,  never, 
never  forget. 

Thank  you. 


FOREIGN  SHOES  ARE  BAD  FOR 
FEET 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Footwear  Caucus  I 
have  cataloged  at  length  the  problems 
facing  the  domestic  footwear  industry 
and  why  we  need  restrictions  on  the 
flood  of  imported  shoes.  Last  week, 
the  Senate  sent  an  encouraging  signal 
on  an  amendment  to  provide  relief  for 
the  shoe  and  textile  industries,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  more  conclusive 
action  will  soon  be  taken. 

But  there  is  apparently  yet  another 
reason  why  our  brows  should  be  fur- 
rowed about  foreign  shoes— they  are 
bad  for  our  feet.  According  to  an  arti- 
cle in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  a 
variety  of  podiatrists  have  concluded 
that  shoemakers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries pay  less  attention  to  important 
points  of  comfort  and  good  foot  health 
than  do  shoemakers  here  at  home. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  we  are  permit- 
ting high  levels  of  imported  shoes, 
levels  which  are  closing  our  factories 
and  throwing  our  shoeworkers  out  of 
jobs.  But  if  it  also  turns  out  that  we 
are  importing  junk  food  for  the  feet, 
then  even  the  dullest  eye  can  discern 
that  these  practices  must  stop. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  28, 
1985] 

Cheap  Imports  Put  the  Squeeze  on  U.S. 
Peet 

(By  Teri  Aglns) 

New  York.— For  Jakkl  Gill,  a  medical- 
record  clerk,  shopping  for  footwear  has 
become  aui  exasperating  and  ultimately 
painful  experience. 

Most  of  the  modestly  priced  shoes  she 
tries  on  are  imported,  she  says,  and  "fit 
strangely."  They're  too  tight  across  the  toes 
or  too  wide  at  the  heels,  she  explains,  and 
make  her  feet  and  legs  ache  after  a  few 
hours. 

Foot  specialists  across  the  country  are 
seeing  an  Increase  in  patients  with  similar 
complaints.  As  more  Americans,  especially 
women,  buy  imported  shoes,  they're  finding 
It  tough  to  get  a  good  fit.  But  because  of  Im- 
ports—which will  account  for  77%  of  all 
footwear  sales  in  the  U.S.  this  year  accord- 
ing to  Commerce  Department  estimates- 
offer  a  wide  range  of  fashionable  styles  at 
low  prices,  consumers  wear  them  anyway. 


PAYING  with  problems 

"People  are  compromising  more  on  shoe 
fit  these  days."  says  Jerome  J.  Erman.  a 
Union.  N.J..  podiatrist.  "And  we're  paying 
for  It  with  more  foot  problems."  Paul 
Taylor,  a  podiatrist  In  Silver  Spring.  Md.. 
adds,  "I  see  patients  wearing  cheap  Import- 
ed shoes  made  of  hard  plastics  who  com- 
plain they  get  blisters  and  a  burning  sensa- 
tion on  the  soles  of  their  feet  " 

Eugene  Mllosh,  president  of  the  New 
York-based  American  Association  of  Export- 
ers and  Importers,  feels  that  Imports  aren't 
alone  to  blame.  "The  quality  is  quite  high 
for  the  medium  range  and  high-quality 
range  from  places  like  Italy."  he  says.  As  for 
cheaper  models,  he  adds,  "shoe  for  shoe  and 
price  range  for  price  range. "'  Imports  stack 
up  well  against  domestic  shoes. 

Too  tight  or  too  loose,  shoes  can  cause  leg 
pains,  backaches  and  the  thick  heel  calluses 
that  doctors  call  "pump  bumps."'  Ill-fitting 
shoes  also  aggravate  hereditary  foot  prob- 
lems, such  as  flat  feet,  bunions  and  ham- 
mertoes. Podiatrists  have  even  traced  an 
outbreak  of  one  kind  of  dermatitis  to  the 
dyes  and  glues  used  in  some  imported  ath- 
letic shoes.  (The  121.6  million  pairs  of  im- 
ported athletic  shoes  sold  in  the  U.S.  last 
year  represented  91.5%  of  the  market.) 

BLAME  IT  ON  CHEAP  SHOES 

Shoes  that  cost  less  than  $30  a  pair  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  problems,  doctors 
say.  And  this  end  of  the  market  is  dominat- 
ed by  Imported  shoes.  In  the  early  1970"s 
says  Buddy  Katz,  president  of  Encore  Shoe 
Inc.  in  Rochester.  N.H..  "when  women  start- 
ed regarding  shoes  as  throwaway  fashion 
items,  they  wanted  more  style  at  all  price 
levels."  Foreign  shoemakers,  who  were  able 
to  meet  the  demand  more  cheaply  than 
American  companies,  flooded  the  market 
with  their  products. 

But  the  sizing  system  used  for  most  im- 
ported shoes,  foot  specialists  say,  isn't  as  re- 
fined as  the  U.S.  system.  American  shoes, 
for  instance,  are  ordinarily  available  in  two 
or  three  widths.  Imports  are  typically  made 
in  one  standard  width,  which  is  often  too 
wide  for  the  average  American  foot.  In  the 
countries  of  manufacture,  where  jjeople  are 
apt  to  be  less  ethnically  diverse  than  in  the 
U.S.,  says  Nathaniel  Gould,  a  Manchester. 
Vt.,  orthopedist,  "most  feet  tend  to  fall 
within  a  limited  range  of  sizes." 

To  cater  to  the  U.S.  trade,  some  foreign 
shoemakers  have  bought  American  lasts, 
the  forms  on  which  shoes  are  built.  But 
many  of  the  100  to  150  hand  operations  re- 
quired to  produce  a  shoe  can  affect  the  fit. 
and  some  makers  ""don"t  make  the  shoe  with 
accuracy."  says  David  Sterling,  president  of 
Sterling  Lasts  in  New  York.  "They  make  It 
for  price.  We  get  calls  from  people  who  have 
worn  a  model  made  with  our  lasts  for  years, 
which  Is  now  made  abroad  with  our  lasts 
but  doesn"t  fit  the  same."' 

Rockport  Co.  in  Marlboro.  Mass..  which 
imports  70%  of  the  shoes  It  sells,  has  found 
European  makers  that  will  supply  shoes  In 
half  sizes  and  three  widths.  Rockport  Is  one 
of  only  two  brands  to  have  won  the  Ameri- 
can Podiatrlc  Medical  Associations  seal  of 
acceptance. 

But  Rockport's  shoes  aren't  considered 
stylish  and  usually  retail  for  around  $70  a 
pair.  "We  Just  can"t  make  a  good  shoe  for 
any  less,"'  says  Jens  Bang.  Rockport's  vice 
president  of  marketing. 

Some  consumers  and  podiatrists  think  re- 
tailers share  the  blame  for  misfits.  Part  of 
the  reason  it's  harder  to  get  a  good  fit  from 
all  shoes  nowadays,  says  Donald  Skorr.  a 
Memphis   podiatrist,    is    that     salespeople 


who  used  to  fit  shoes  aren't  around  tmy- 
more." 

Wayne  Muller.  a  longtime  shoe  retailer  in 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  believes  children  are 
growing  up  with  no  notion  of  proper  fit. 
""There"s  a  younger  generation  who're  being 
raised  In  sneakers,  which  are  fairly  easy  to 
fit.  and  they  dont  understand  it. "  he  says. 
"They'll  Just  cram  their  foot  In  a  shoe  and 
wear  it." 


DEMOCRACY  IN  PANAMA? 

Mr.    DURENBERGER.     Mr.     Presi 
dent,    recent   events    in    Panama   can 
only    cause    extreme    concern    am(  ■ 
Panama's     friends     throughout 
hemisphere.  Two  pivotal  events  in  the 
past  6  weeks,  the  forced  resignation  of 
President  Nicolas  Ardito  Barletla  and 
the  brutal  murder  of  a  vocal  critic  of 
Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  leave 
one    wondering    whether    Panama    is 
truly  on  the  road  toward  democratiza- 
tion. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States 
and  Panama  have  been  closely  linked 
as  a  result  of  our  mutual  interest  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  At  times,  the  bilateral 
relationship  has  been  somewhat  rocky 
due  to  differing  national  perspectives 
on  the  management  and  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  Many  in  the  Senate  recall 
the  intensity  of  feeling  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  its  imple- 
menting legislation,  the  Panama  Canal 
Act  of  1979,  generated  In  the  Congress. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Act,  I  believe  that  many  In  Con- 
gress felt  that  the  Panamanian-Ameri- 
can relationship  would  stabilize.  More- 
over, there  was  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  movement  toward  democrati- 
zation in  Panama  over  the  past  6 
years.  During  this  period,  the  forced 
resignations  of  Presidents  Arlstides 
Royo  and  Ricardo  de  la  Esprlella  were 
setbacks  to  this  democratization  proc- 
ess. 

Following  a  hotly  disputed  election 
campaign.  Nicolas  Ardito  Barletta  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  Panama  in 
October  of  1984.  President  Ardito  Bar 
letta  took  office  amidst  charges  of 
voter  fraud  from  the  Democratic  Op- 
position Alliance  [ADO]  and  pledged 
to  reduce  Panama's  expansive  public 
sector  and  to  Improve  its  international 
credit  rating  through  the  Imposition 
of  a  wide  range  of  austerity  measures. 
Like  nearly  all  countries  In  our  hemi- 
sphere. Panama's  Government  has 
been  following  our  sorry  example  In 
spending  far  more  than  It  takes  In. 
Ardito  Barletta  was  pursuing  the  diffi- 
cult auid  politically  unpopular  course 
of  attacking  his  nation's  $3.7  billion 
foreign  debt,  which  Is  the  world's 
highest  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  latest  chapter  in  Painama's  crisis 
began  with  the  murder  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Spadafora  along  the  Panamanian- 
Costa  Rican  border  on  September  14. 
Spadafora  was  clearly  a  controversial 


figure  in  Panama  and  had  attracted 
the  enmity  of  General  Noriega.  Spada- 
fora apparently  intended  to  raise  the 
issue  of  the  clefense  force's  involve- 
ment in  corruption  and  drug  trafflc- 
Ing.  There  have  been  widespread  alle- 
gations of  the  involvement  of  G-2, 
Panama's  military  Intelligence  service, 
in  Spadafora's  murder.  Costa  Rica  has 
initiated  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion as  Spadafora  was  found  on  the 
Costa  Rican  side  of  the  border.  Gener- 
al Noriega,  unfortunately,  has  been 
unwilling  to  yield  to  widespread  de- 
mands in  Panama  for  an  inclependent 
investigatory  commission.  President 
Ardito  Barletta  also  recognized  the 
need  for  such  an  independent  commis- 
sion which  was  outside  the  control  of 
the  Panamanian  Attorney  General's 
office.  President  Ardito  Barlettas  au- 
thorship of  a  September  27  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  this  purpose 
was  the  last  significant  act  of  his  presi- 
dency. On  September  28,  it  appears 
that  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces 
demanded,  and  received,  his  resigna- 
tion. 

Perhaps  President  Ardito  Barlettas 
undoing  was  the  unpalatabillty  of  his 
austerity  program  to  the  majority  of 
Panamanians;  his  greatest  misfortune 
was  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the 
would-be  caudlUo  who  controls  Pana- 
ma's Defense  Forces.  Gen.  Manuel  An- 
tonio Noriega  and  his  associates  In  the 
defense  forces  have  proven  less  than 
supportive  of  Panamas  move  toward 
democracy.  In  Panama,  it  appears  that 
the  state  serves  the  military— not  the 
reverse,  as  In  an  authentic  democracy. 
Friends  of  Panama  in  the  United 
States  are  concerned  that  the  Spada- 
fora murder  will  set  an  ugly  precedent 
for  Panama  that  Is  all-too-common  in 
the  rest  of  the  Central  American  isth- 
mus. Equally  worrying  to  this  Senator 
Is  the  prospect  that  a  democratic 
future  in  Panama  is  being  sacrificed 
by  one  man's  greed  for  money  and 
power.  I  would  therefore  urge  General 
Noriega  to  seriously  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  increasing  the  pressures 
upon  such  elements  of  the  democratic 
opposition  as  La  Prensa  and  the  ADO 
coalition.  The  friendship  of  Panama  Is 
important  to  the  United  States;  a  truly 
democratic  Panama  is  a  much  more 
valued  ally,  however. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  on  Panama  by  Geor- 
gle  Anne  Geyer  and  Michelle  Labrut 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Sept.  30. 

1985} 

(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Death  in  Panama 

The  strange  destiny  of  Dr.  Hugo  Spada- 
fora. 45-year-old  Panamanian  soldier  of  for- 
tune and  lover  of  revolutions,  now  stalki:  the 
steamy  Central  American  isthmus  he  tra- 
versed like  a  driven  man. 


It  is  the  kind  of  case  thai  will  haunt  and 
very  well  may  change  Panamanian  history. 
Yet  it  has  barely  been  covered  by  an  Ameri- 
can press  that  sees  the  complex  Central- 
American  story  only  in  terms  of  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua. 

"Who  was  Hugo  Spadafora?"  And  further. 
"Who  killed  him?""  are  questions  that  show 
how  clearly  Central  America,  once  com- 
posed of  simple  banana  republics,  more  and 
more  resembles  the  Balkans. 
what  we  know 

Hugo  Spadafora.  a  medical  doctor  from  a 
good  Panamanian  family,  probably  was 
killed  Sept.  14,  He  was  returning  the  day 
before  from  Costa  Rica  to  Panama,  secretly 
by  bus— as  he  often  did  to  avoid  detection 
by  the  National  Guard  or  anybody  else— 
when  his  bus  was  stopped  near  the  border. 
Men  in  Panamanian  Nationa;  Guard  uni- 
forms boarded  the  bus  and  roughly  hustled 
him  off. 

All  the  time,  Dr,  Spadafora  was  waving  his 
ID  card  to  the  passengers,  telling  them  who 
he  was  and  that  these  were  "G-2. "  or  De- 
fense Forces  Intelligence,  who  were  taking 
him.  When  his  body  was  found  on  the  Costa 
Rican  side  of  the  border,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  been  castrated  while  alive,  his 
fingernails  had  been  pulled  out,  and  he  had 
been  t>eheaded.  The  head  was  never  found. 

Panama  City  was  and  is  shocked  and  en- 
raged. Panama  can  be  a  violent  place,  but 
this  savagery  was  so  far  beyond  historical 
norms  of  behavior  that  political  analysts 
began  wondering  worriedly  if  Panama  had 
not.  underneath,  changed  in  ominous  ways, 

WHAT  WENT  BEFORE 

Dr,  Spadafora  was,  by  e.\\  accounts,  a  ro- 
mantic revolutionary.  He  had  studied  in 
Italy;  then,  because  he  had  met  an  African 
student  he  liked,  he  started  his  career  in 
revolution  by  fighting  in  the  early  anti-colo- 
nial war  in  Guinea-Bissau. 

Prom  there  he  went  with  the  Sandinstas; 
left  the  Sandinistas:  joined  former  Sandi- 
nista  Eden  (Commandante  Zero)  Pastora 
when  he  formed  an  antl-Sandinista  guerrilla 
group:  left  Mr,  Pastora's  group;  became 
deputy  minister  of  health  in  Pantima;  joined 
a  Miskito  Indian  anti-Sandinista  group;  and 
then  left  Panama  recently,  reportedly  to 
start  a  new  "international"  guerrilla  bri- 
gade, 

WHAT  PEOPLE  ARE  SAVING 

Dr,  Spadafora.  In  his  recent  forays  in  and 
out  of  Panama  by  bus.  had  been  regularly 
attacking  the  Defense  Forces  (or  National 
Guard)  chief.  Gen,  Manuel  Noriega,  for 
drug  trafficking.  In  particular,  he  did  it 
through  the  extraordinary  independent 
paper.  La  Prenta. 

Everyone  seemed  to  know  that  Gen.  Nor- 
iega—one of  the  smartest,  most  cunning  po- 
litical brokers  In  the  hemisphere  and  a  man 
who  deals  as  well  one  day  with  Fidel  Castro 
as  the  next  with  the  democratic  leaders— 
was  not  emaged  with  him,  (The  truth  or  un- 
truth of  the  charges,  at  this  point,  is  Impos- 
sible to  prove  or  disprove.) 

WHAT  ELSE  IS  GOING  ON 

One  mans  horrible  death  Is  quite  enough, 
but  a  disturbing  pattern  has  begun  to  devel- 
op in  Panama,  a  country  that  always  was 
Just  enough  outside  the  other  Central- 
American  horrors  to  set  it  apart. 

For  Instance,  another  prominent  doctor, 
Mauro  Zunlga,  was  also  kidnapped  recently, 
beaten,  and  left  for  dead,  apparently  by 
men  also  dressed  in  guard  uniforms.  He  re- 
covered; but  he,  like  the  headless  corpse  of 
the  once-romantic  revolutionary,  had  had 
cut  on  his  back  ""F-8  terrorists." 


No  one  knows  exactly  what  this  means, 
but  in  recent  months,  there  was  the  discov- 
ery of  a  mysterious  "seventh  section"  in  the 
National  Guard  that  was  a  kind  of  intelli- 
gence vigilante  section,  A  few  of  those  men 
left  the  guard  and  revealed  some  of  the  se- 
crets. As  well.  Dr.  Zunlga  had  been  part  of  a 
professional  medical  group  that  had  come 
out  against  the  guard  and  its  chosen  politi- 
cal candidates. 

The  guard's  initial  statement  on  the  Spa- 
dafora killing  was  a  Borgiaesque  mix  of 
threats  and  suggestions  warning  against  any 
"major  tolerance  for  guerrillas."  rejecting 
"anarchistic  methods  of  certain  political 
and  pressure  groups."  and  speaking  darkly 
of  "plans  from  outside."" 

WHAT  IT  ALL  COULD  MEAN 

The  bigger  danger  is  that  the  whole  agree- 
ment so  meticulously  hammered  out  be- 
tween the  Carter  administration  and 
Panama  over  the  Panama  Canal  could  be 
foundering  on  suddenly  awakening  local 
PtmamEuilan  passions  that  are  taking  as-yet- 
unrevealed  but  ominous  turns. 

His  enemies  charge  that  the  superagent  of 
the  Americas.  Gen.  Noriega,  wants  to 
expand  the  defense  forces  to  four  times 
what  they  are  now  in  order  to  take  over  the 
defense  of  the  canal:  that  he  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  Panamanian  President  Nicolas  Ardito 
Barletta  [who  resigned  Saturday,  saying  he 
did  not  have  the  military  or  political  sup- 
port to  run  the  government]:  and  that  there 
lies  within  Noriega  an  ambition  that  bums 
far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  military  head- 
quarters here.  He  denies  such  charges. 

Whatever  the  horrible  truth  of  the  Spada- 
fora murder,  as  one  knowing  Panamanian 
said  to  me  by  telephone  Just  after  It  oc- 
curred. "'Somebody  wanted  to  see  what 
would  happen.'" 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Oct.  14.  1985] 

New  President,  Old  Problems  Face  Panama 

(By  Michelle  Labrut) 

Panama.— President  Eric  Arturo  Delvalle. 
installed  by  the  military  In  the  presidential 
Palace  of  the  Herons  last  month,  must  now 
grapple  with  the  same  economic  crisis  that 
contributed  to  his  predecessors  downfall. 

Delvalle.  48,  a  sugar  planter-turned  politi- 
cian, can  probably  count  on  more  support 
from  Panama"s  often  cantankerous  official 
party  politicians  than  former  President 
Nicolas  Ardito-Barletta  ever  had. 

But  he  is  certain  to  face  increased  distrust 
from  the  political  opposition.  International 
lending  agencies  and  Washington  as  he 
comes  to  grips  with  an  economy  wallowing 
in  a  $3.7  billion  foreign  debt,  the  world's 
highest  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Economic  Planning  Minister  Rlcaurte  Vas- 
quez  in  fact  sent  a  telegram  to  Panama"s 
foreign  creditors  early  this  week  vowing  the 
DelValle  government  will  follow  the  same 
economic  austerity  measures  laid  out  by 
Ardito-Barletta, 

HIGH  HOPES 

Ardito-Barletta.  Panama's  first  elected 
president  after  16  years  of  military  rule,  was 
inaugurated  last  Oct,  15  amid  hopes  he 
would  pull  the  economy  out  of  a  tailspin 
brought  on  by  the  world  recession  and  his 
country's  position  as  the  crossroads  of  world 
trade. 

Last  May,  he  and  the  World  Bank  agreed 
on  a  set  of  belt-tightening  measures  that  in- 
cluded deep  cutbacks  in  the  government 
budget;  dismissing  20.000  public  employees; 
increasing  corporate  and  other  taxes  by  $25 
million;  selling  off  dozens  of  money-losing 
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government  enterprises  worth  $70  million; 
lowering  import  tariffs;  and  relaxing  labor 
laws  to  Increase  productivity. 

The  agreement  led  the  International  Mon- 
etary fund  In  July  to  approve  a  stand-by 
credit  package  through  March  1987.  which 
in  turn  allowed  Panama  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  180  foreign  banks  for  the  re- 
scheduling of  $603  million  In  debt  payments 
In  1985  and  1986. 

But  the  austerity  package  angered  virtual- 
ly every  sector— government  workers,  busi- 
nessmen, labor  unions  and  the  ruling  Revo- 
lutionary Democratic  Party,  heir  to  the 
high-spending  populist  policies  of  Oen. 
Omar  Torrijos  from  1968  until  his  death  In 
a  1981  plane  crash. 

MEASIJRKS  OENOUNCn) 

Conservative  opposition  politicians  vocif- 
erously denounced  the  measures,  while  pri- 
vately acknowledging  they  were  needed  to 
Jump-start  the  stalled  economy. 

Armed  Forces  chief  Oen.  Manuel  A.  Nor- 
iega moved  on  Sept.  27  against  Ardito-Bar- 
letta.  a  former  World  Bank  vice  president 
and  crackerjack  economist  whose  mistake 
was  not  so  much  In  agreeing  to  the  austerity 
paM:kage  but  in  lacking  the  political  savvy  to 
sell  It  to  Panamanians. 

Today.  Delvalle  faces  the  same  need  for 
slashing  public  si>endlng  and  Increasing  gov- 
ernment revenues. 

"New  loans  and  fresh  money  are  condi- 
tioned to  the  austerity  measures.  Included 
In  the  program  to  be  approved  by  the  IMF 
and  World  Bank"  said  Rut>en  Carles,  a 
former  banker  and  now  a  leading  opposition 
politician. 

Delvalle's  lone  Initial  advantage  may  be 
that  he  enjoys  some  support  among  the 
Revolutionary  Democrats,  who  hope  he  will 
pay  more  attention  than  his  predecessor  to 
the  negative  effects  the  austerity  measures 
may  have  on  Panama. 

"Delvalle  will  receive  support.  As  a  busi- 
nessman, he  understands  our  situation  and 
will  follow  a  more  nationalistic  line."  said  an 
executive  close  to  the  party.  stIU  considered 
the  political  arm  of  the  powerful  National 
Defense  Forces. 

LABOR  IS  PAVORABUE 

The  same  give-hlm-a-chance  mood  pre- 
vails In  the  labor  movement.  Rolando  Or- 
donez, head  of  the  Workers'  National 
Union,  said  he  believes  any  effort  to  reform 
the  labor  laws,  which  now  virtually  forbid 
the  firing  of  employees,  "will  be  consulted 
with  our  organizations." 

The  opposition  remains  hardfaced.  howev- 
er, especially  In  view  of  DelvsUle's  ascension 
to  the  presidency  through  a  coup  rather 
than  elections  that  would  have  given  him  a 
broad  political  base. 

'Delvalle  Is  a  weak  president  who  cannot 
impose  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  recom- 
mendations." said  Carles. 

Ardito-Barletta's  abrupt  resignation  set 
off  no  perceptible  panic  in  the  country's  off- 
shore banking  Industry,  a  key  source  of  for- 
eign revenues.  "Outflow  of  deposits  was  In- 
significant." said  one  prominent  Panamanl- 
8W1  banker. 

But  the  same  financier  added  that  the 
coup  against  Ardlto-Barletta  could  have 
other,  perhaps  more  serious,  repercussions. 

Ardlto-Barletta  was  the  third  civilian 
president  ousted  by  the  military  In  the  past 
three  years,  the  banker  noted,  and  the  coup 
triggered  "a  negative  change  In  the  U.S. 
banking  community,  and  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's attitude." 


UNITZD  STATES  DISPLEASEI) 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment underlined  that  displeasure  Immedi- 
ately after  the  coup  by  cancelling  a  $5  mil 
lion  grant. 

U.S.  assistance  to  Panama  burgeoned  to 
an  impressive  $60  million  during  Ardito-Bar- 
letta's 11 -month  administration— a  powerful 
factor  in  Panama's  economic  life— as  Wash- 
ington sought  to  help  his  country's  fling 
with  civilian  rule. 

Official  estimates  said  real  growth 
plunged  in  1984  by  1.2  percent,  with  most 
sectors  declining.  A  draft  U.S.  Commerce 
Department  report  dated  August  1985  says 
1985  performance  is  little  better,  with 
growth  estimates  ranging  from  "negative  2 
percent  to  positive  1  percent." 


SENATOR  ROCKEFELLER 
ANALYZES  THE  CONRAIL  SALE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  warm  friend 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Jay 
RocKETEiXER,  hps  authored  an  article 
which  appears  in  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion of  LandMarc  magazine.  The  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Conrail— Which  Direc- 
tion and  How  Much?  "  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly analyzes  the  proposed  Con- 
rail  sale.  It  is  an  excellent  sununary  of 
the  disadvantages  of  selling  Conrail  to 
Norfolk  Southern  and  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  public  offering  as  proposed 
by  Morgan  Stanley.  I  commend  Sena- 
tor Rockefeller's  article  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. I  urge  all  Senators  to  put  it 
on  their  must  reading  list.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  LandMarc  Magazine,  September/ 

October  19851 

CorrRAn,— Which  Direction  awd  How 

Much? 
(By  Senator  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV) 

In  Appalachia,  railroads  are  more  than 
just  a  basic  means  of  transportation.  To  our 
coal  and  heavy  industry,  rail  transportation 
is  an  Indispensable  lifeline— an  all-impor- 
tant conduit  for  economic  survival  and 
growth. 

During  my  brief  tenure  as  West  Virginia's 
Junior  Senator.  consld.;ratlon  of  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Elizabeth  Dole's  recom- 
mendation to  sell  Conrail  to  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation— and  what's  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Morgan  Stanley 
"alternative"— has  consumed  much  of  my 
time  and  legislative  energy.  From  the  outset 
of  the  debate  over  "what  to  do"  with  the 
government-owned  railroad.  It  has  been  my 
conviction  that  any  proposed  sale  of  Conrail 
must  demonstrate  that  It  would  maintain  or 
Improve  the  level  of  service,  efficiency,  and 
competition  that  existed  l)efore  the  sale.  It 
Is  also  my  belief  that  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  a  sale  of  Conrail 
will  neither  disrupt  the  nation's  rail  service 
nor  inflict  unnecessary  hardships  upon  rail 
shippers  and  workers. 

What  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  dubbed 
■The  Great  Conrail  War  "  will  decide  rail 
transportation  options  In  the  East  and  Mid- 
west for  years  to  come.  A  Norfolk  Southern 
purchase  of  Conrail  would  establish  an  un- 
paralleled transportation  conglomerate,  dis- 


ruptive to  the  rail  system  of  the  East  and 
Midwest,  significantly  damaging  to  other 
railroads'  ability  to  compete  and.  ultimately 
not  In  the  best  interest  of  shippers  and  con- 
sumers. 

The  Morgan  Stanley  plan  provides  an  im- 
mediate and  compelling  alternative  to  fulfill 
the  mandate  of  returning  Conrail  to  the 
ranlcs  of  private  enterprise.  It  maintains  a 
third  strong  eastern  railroad  and  prevents 
major  disruptions  to  the  nation's  rail 
system. 

Suppose  that  when  Chrysler  Coriwratlon 
sought  govemnient  assistance  several  years 
ago  to  avoid  Impending  bankruptcy,  that 
rather  than  a  package  of  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  the  government  had  assumed  li- 
ability for  Its  debts  and  ownership  of  the 
company  until  it  could  return  to  a  profita- 
ble position.  Would  anyl)ody  have  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  returning  a  healthy 
and  modernized  Chrysler  to  Ford  or  Gener- 
al Motors? 

Conrail's  return  to  profitability.  Its  up- 
graded physical  plant  and  Its  innovative  op- 
erating style  cause  this  same  basic  question 
to  l)e  asked  when  considering' the  proposed 
sale  of  Conrail  to  the  Norfolk-Soothem  rail 
system. 

The  debate  Is  not  frivolous.  It  Is  of  major 
concern  to  all  shippers  and  especially  to 
bulk  shippers  of  coal,  steel,  grain  and  the 
like.  It  will  affect  the  cost  of  electricity 
charged  to  customers  of  coal  burning  utili- 
ties. It  will  have  an  Impact  on  whether  and 
how  frequently  those  utilities  look  to  im- 
ported coal.  It  will  have  an  Impact  on  the 
price  and  level  of  coal  exports. 

The  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  (Con- 
rail) was  bom  in  the  midst  of  crisis;  a  patch- 
work of  the  Perm  Central  and  five  eastern 
railroads  which  were  bankrupt.  A  dilap- 
idated physical  plant  emd  a  rbpldly  changing 
environment  for  rail  transportation  com- 
bined to  do-in  once  proud  and  legendary  rail 
lines.  The  tum-around,  even  with  the  esti- 
mated $7  billion  in  federal  assistance,  has 
been  equally  momentous. 

From  the  early  going,  when  Conrail  lost 
$1  million  per  day.  to  1984s  profit  of  $500 
million  ($408  million  when  accounting  for  a 
return  to  Industry-wide  wage  rates),  the 
changed  beiiance-sheet  since  1981  has  estab- 
lished Conrail  as  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
competitor,  with  bright  prospects  for  con- 
tinued success. 

Norfolk  Southern  (NS)  has  offered  $1.2 
billion  for  the  government's  85  percent 
share  of  Conrail.  They  would  also  purchase 
the  entire  15  percent  employee  (ESOP)  por- 
tion of  Conrail.  NS  has  further  agreed  to:  1) 
return  to  the  government  cash  considered  In 
"excess"  of  that  needed  to  meet  present  and 
future  obligations;  2)  give  up  the  tax  bene- 
ilts  of  prior  year  net  operating  losses  and  In- 
vestment tax  credits:  3)  promise  to  keep 
$500  million  cash  on  hand  at  all  times 
during  the  next  five  years;  and  4)  continue 
an  aggressive  capital  reinvestment  plan  in 
the  railroad. 

Their  prize  would  be  to  consolidate  some 
15,000  miles  of  Conrail  track,  equipment 
and  facilities,  and  assets  with  a  book  value 
of  about  $4  billion.  Into  their  existing  18.000 
miles  of  track  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
and  Southern  railways.  Tax  experts  contin- 
ue to  debate  the  precise  amount  of  tax  t)en- 
eflt  to  Norfolk  Southern  (I.e..  sheltering  of 
Income)  of  an  acquisition  of  Conrail.  but  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  estimated 
this  co-'t  to  the  Treasury  at  $400  million. 
Based  on  Conrail's  estimated  depreciable 
basis  in  excess  of  $3  billion.  Morgan  Stanley 
estimated    Norfolk    Southern    would    reap 


nearly  a  $600  million  (present  value)  wind- 
fall. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Norfolk  Southern 
has  thus  far  refused  to  make  public  finan- 
cial projections  that  would  allow  a  precise 
analysis  of  the  tax  benefits  to  their  compa- 
ny. Suffice  it  to  say  that  none  of  the  esti- 
mates are  insubstantial,  and  the  Morgan 
Stanley  estimate  Is  entirely  plausible. 

The  Investment  group  led  by  Morgan 
Stanley  bests  the  Norfolk  Southern  propos- 
al in  a  number  of  respects.  By  their  very 
nature,  they  propose  to  keep  Conrail  inde- 
pendent, with  an  Independent  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, and  to  return  Conrail  to  private 
ownership  by  way  of  a  public  slock  offering 
In  the  next  few  years.  In  the  meantime,  this 
group  of  over  30  sophisticated,  blue  chip  in- 
vestors—none of  whom  will  control  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total— have  agreed  to 
put  their  own  cash  on  the  line  to  purchase 
the  government's  85  percent  share  of  Con- 
rail. 

The  direct  cash  value  of  the  Morgan  Stan- 
ley package  is  $1.2  billion  in  cash,  plus  the 
value  of  one  million  stock  purchase  war- 
rants redeemable  at  the  government's 
option,  plus  any  excess  cash  accumulated  in 
the  company.  In  addition,  since  an  inde- 
pendent Conrail  avoids  the  tax  implications 
of  a  sale  to  Norfolk  Southern,  the  govern- 
ment nets  nearly  $600  million  additional.  An 
Independent  Conrail  further  avoids  the  em- 
ployment impacts  predicted  from  a  combi- 
nation with  Norfolk  Southern,  thus  preserv- 
ing an  estimated  $200  million  in  payments 
to  the  federal  railroad  retirement  fund. 

The  one  railroad  investor,  CSX  Corpora- 
tion, which  has  pledged  approximately 
seven  percent  toward  the  total,  will  put 
their  shares  in  permanent  trusteeship,  will 
not  participate  in  management,  will  not  be 
represented  on  the  Conrail  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  will  not  participate  in  the  Execu- 
tive or  Finance  committees  of  the  investor 
group.  The  Morgan  Stanley  pltm  also  gives 
employees  an  opportunity  to  keep  their 
share  of  the  employee  stock  plan  or  to  sell 
them  all  for  the  same  $48  per  share  pur- 
chase price  paid  to  the  government.  In  addi- 
tion, two  representatives  of  employees  and 
two  from  management  would  sit  on  the  15- 
member  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Morgan  Stanley  Investors  have  virtu- 
ally identical  commitments  to  the  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  return  of  "excess" 
cash,  maintenance  of  cash  reserves  and  cap- 
ital spending.  In  sum.  the  Morgan  Stanley 
group  has  nailed  down  commitments  and  ac- 
complished what  many  Administrations  and 
financial  community  skeptics  said  could  not 
be  done.  In  addition  to  gaining  a  greater  net 
return  to  the  government,  it  has  the  pri- 
mary benefit  of  preserving  an  independent 
company,  and  avoiding  the  disruptive  ef- 
fects of  job  loss,  reduced  competition,  serv- 
ice uncertainties  and  rail  traffic  diversions. 

Thousands  of  pages  of  documents,  claims 
and  counter-claims  have  sought  to  debate 
the  future  of  Conrail  and  the  competing 
Norfolk  Southern  and  Morgan  Stanley 
plans.  Essentially  the  opposing  sides  have 
locked  horns  on  two  central  Issues:  first, 
whether  Norfolk  Southern's  purchase  of 
Conrail  would  undermine  the  competitive 
forces  that  exist  In  the  railroad  business 
today  and  second,  whether  Morgan  Stan- 
ley's plan  would  leave  Conrail  vulnerable  to 
economic  decline. 

There  are  hundeds  of  miles  of  track  where 
Conrail  and  Norfolk  Southern  compete 
head-to-head.  In  some  cases  the  combina- 
tion would  reduce  service  options  to  one  rail 
carrier;  in  others  three  would  be  reduced  to 


two  or  the  t)enefit  of  Indirect  competition 
from  Conrail  would  be  lost. 

The  practical,  common-sense  conclusion 
emerging  from  all  the  studies  Is  that  an  In- 
dependent Conrail  provides  a  third  strong 
railroad  competitor  for  eastern  and  mid- 
western  markets.  A  somewhat  reluctant  edi- 
torial in  Barron's  may  have  best  summa- 
rized this  pragmatic  view:  "...  tWle  can't 
help  concluding  that  the  deal  struck  by 
DOT  and  Norfolk  Southern  is  apt  to  lead  to 
less  competition  on  the  nation's  railroads 
rather  than  more.  It  would  eliminate  the  ri- 
valry-indirect as  well  as  head-to-head— that 
currently  exists  between  Norfolk  Southern 
and  Conrail." 

Recent  analyses  by  the  staff  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  have 
given  credence  to  claims  that  Norfolk 
Southern's  purchase  of  Conrail  would 
reduce  competition  and  cause  substantial 
traffic  diversion  and  Job  loss.  One  study  fo- 
cused on  the  specific  Issue  of  whether  the 
combination  of  Conrail  and  Norfolk  South- 
em  would  result  in  traffic  diversions  that 
would  weaken  and  disrupt  the  operations  of 
other  railroads. 

The  other  study  looked  at  the  viability  of 
the  lines  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
said  must  be  cpun-off  from  a  combined  Nor- 
folk Southern/Conrail  system  In  order  for 
head-to-head  competition  to  be  preserved. 

To  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  sale  agreement 
set  down  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Norfolk  Southern  is  required  to  cure 
the  anticompetitive  aspects  of  the  combina- 
tion of  railroads  that  have  been  noted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Although  many 
have  argued  that  the  Justice  Department's 
requirement  that  Norfolk  Southem  divest 
itself  of  certain  trackage  is  inadequate  to 
preserve  competition,  it  can  be  seen  as  the 
minimum  necessary  to  protect  shippers  and 
consumers. 

To  satisfy  this  requirement,  not  only  must 
the  trackage  be  sold,  but  it  also  must  be 
shown  that  the  purchasers  can  adequately 
maintain  and  operate  the  lines  as  viable 
head-to-head  competitors  with  Norfolk 
Southem. 

Importantly,  the  August  30  ICC  staff 
study  presents  the  most  complete  statement 
to  date  challenging  the  wisdom  and  viability 
of  the  divestiture  of  rail  lines  to  the  Gull- 
ford  and  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  rail  sys- 
tems, the  divestitures  proposed  to  satisfy 
the  Justice  Departments  concerns.  With 
regard  to  the  required  divestiture  to  the 
Guilford  system,  the  ICC  staff  concluded 
that  'It  does  not  appear  that  Guilford  will 
oe  a  financially  viable  carrier"  with  a  reve- 
nue base  that  will  inadequately  cover  its 
debt  service  requirements. 

The  ICC  staff  is  even  more  pessimistic  on 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  saying  that  it 
"is  not  now  a  financially  viable  carrier"  and 
the  addition  of  the  divested  lines  "will  not 
enable  it  to  reverse  its  already  precarious  fi- 
nancial iMsltion." 

In  the  coal  business,  as  well  as  In  many 
other  businesses,  competition  between  rail- 
roads—both direct  and  indirect- translates 
Into  all-Important  rate  competition.  In  West 
Virginia,  even  though  Conrail  is  not  cur- 
rently a  major  rail  carrier  In  the  state,  it 
has  had  an  Impact.  It  has  acted  aggressively 
to  establish  more  efficient  rates  on  coal 
haulage  and  to  develop  new  markets.  A  com- 
ment by  Mr.  Glenn  Schleede.  President, 
New  England  Energy  Inc.  demonstrates 
Conrail's  Impact: 

"We  now  use  three  different  rail  systems 
to  move  coal  from  Appalachia  to  East  Coast 
ports.   Norfolk  Southem  has  the   highest 


rates.  If  Norfolk  Southem  were  to  apply  Its 
current  rate  policies  to  Conrail,  we  believe 
the  rates  we  now  pay  on  Conrail  would  \x 
increased  by  20-25  percent."" 

Conrail  also  serves  as  a  major  connecting 
carrier  for  a  significant  portion  of  coal  traf- 
fic originated  on  CSX  and  destined  for  im- 
portant Northeast  markets.  Surely,  a  com- 
bined Norfolk  Southem/Conrail  system 
would  not  tum  away  all  of  this  traffic,  but 
the  long-term  health  and  continuation  of 
the  current  connection  has  to  be  questioned, 
when  Norfolk  Southem  can  readily  tum  to 
its  Virginia  originated  coal  to  fulfill  custom- 
er orders. 

Indeed,  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  CSX 
to  a  combined  Norfolk  Southem/Conrail 
and  from  smaller  midwestem  carriers  bears 
significantly  on  the  debate  and  on  the  prof- 
itability of  several  rail  lines.  The  Augvist  2, 
1985,  ICC  staff  study,  while  noting  the  ex- 
treme difference  of  opinion  by  CSX  and  NS 
on  the  quantity  of  coal  diversions,  finds  that 
"CSX  will  suffer  suljstantial  diversions  of  Its 
coal  tmd  grain  traffic."  The  ICC  staff  study 
concluded  that  it  is  ".-easonable"'  to  assure 
total  diversions  away  from  CSX  to  a  com- 
bined Norfolk  Southem/Coru^ll  syst«m 
would  total  in  the  range  of  $143  million  to 
$174  million. 

For  the  smaller  regional  carriers  in  the 
Midwest,  the  ICC  staff  adds  another  $145 
million  to  the  sum  of  potentially  diverted 
traffic.  For  these  smaller  carriers,  this  rep- 
resents a  significant  percentage  of  their 
traffic  base,  and  could  well  represent  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Thus  the 
total  estimate  of  diverted  traffic  ranges  be- 
tween $290  million  and  $320  million. 

In  sum.  the  sale  of  Conrail  to  Norfolk 
Southem  would  cause  precisely  the  type  of 
disruption  and  weakening  of  the  rail  system 
that  it  should  be  in  the  public  interest  for 
Congress  to  protect  against. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  Ijenefit  of  the 
Morgan  Stanley  plan  again  becomes  the 
fact  that  it  avoids  the  problems  Inherent  in 
the  Norfolk  Southem  plan.  But  skeptics 
ask,  will  an  Independent  Conrail  fail  to  he 
viable  and  come  back  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  an  additional  handout? 

Indeed.  Secretary  Dole  has  highlighted 
Norfolk  Southem's  so-called  "deep  pock- 
ets""- In  her  words,  "(their)  ability  to  leave 
Conrail  in  the  strongest  financial  position 
after  the  sale  .  .  .  , "— as  a  principal  ration- 
ale for  her  selection.  The  concern  expressed 
Is  that  an  independent  Conrail  could  slip 
back  into  decline  either  from  an  economic 
recession  or  an  erosion  of  traffic  base.  In 
such  an  Instance,  It  Is  argued,  only  a  parent 
company  like  Norfolk  Southem  could  pre- 
serve rail  service. 

A  growing  and  more  convincing  body  of 
evidence  shows  that  the  exact  opposite  will 
occur.  The  upgrading  of  the  physical  plant 
In  recent  years,  the  aggressive  trimming  of 
unprofitable  lines  and  unneeded  personnel 
and  the  Implementation  of  innovative  man- 
agement techniques  that  allow  Conrail  to 
quickly  adapt  to  changing  economic  cli- 
mates, positions  It  to  stay  among  the  top 
rail  carriers  In  the  country. 

The  first  six  months  of  1985  are  indicative 
of  the  flexibility  and  resourcefulness  of 
Comrall.  Although  Conrail  has  experienced 
a  decline  in  revenue  ton-miles  (i.e..  less  traf- 
fic) and  a  more  sluggish  than  expected  first 
quarter,  it  was  one  of  only  two  major  rail- 
roads to  record  pretax  earnings  ahead  of 
the  comparable  period  in  1984,  a  record 
earnings  year.  Conrail  also  showed  contin- 
ued improvement  of  Its  operating  ratio,  an 
important  measure  of  railroad  performance. 
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with  the  Improving  picture  of  ConnUl.  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  railroad  valuation  expert 
Isabel  H.  Benham.  referred  to  In  a  recent 
Forbes  Interview  as  the  "dean  of  U.S.  rail- 
road analysts."  said  that  "Conrall  Is  defi- 
nitely able  to  be  self-supporting."  In  the 
same  Forbes  Interview,  Ms.  Benham  went  on 
to  critique  what  appears  to  be  Secretary 
Dole's  guiding  rationale.  "The  government's 
main  argument  for  selling  Conrall  to  Nor- 
folk Southern  Is  that  NS  has  deep  pockets, 
that  it  will  be  protective  and  protect  Conrall 
In  times  of  adversity.  But  when  you're  hard- 
pressed  you  don't  necessarily  help  the 
weaker  sister.  In  any  case,  Conrall  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  It  has  the  ability  to  sur- 
vive recession." 

The  opinion  of  railroad  financial  analysts 
and  the  assertions  of  Morgan  Stanley  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  (USRA)  In  successive  stud- 
ies. In  April,  1985,  USRA  reported  on  1984 
data  and  concluded  that  "Conrall  has 
become  a  financially  viable  railroad  effi- 
ciently serving  its  customers  and  the 
region." 

USRA's  July  29  report  has  further  bol- 
stered the  projection  for  Conrall.  It  found 
as  reasonable  Conrall 's  latest  five-year  fore- 
cast which  shows  Increased  profitability 
through  1989  and  said  that  "all  available 
evidence  supports  a  finding  that  Conrall  can 
generate  positive  cash  for  the  foreseeable 
future." 

Perhaps  most  Important  to  the  Congres- 
sional action  on  Conrall.  USRA  found  as 
reasonable  Morgan  Stanley's  financial  pro- 
jections for  a  healthy  and  profitable  Con- 
rall. while  continuing  to  maintain  an  aggres- 
sive capital  spending  plan,  sustaining  year- 
end  cash  balances  in  excess  of  the  $500  mil- 
lion promised  and  paying  projected  divi- 
dends to  shareholders.  It  is  clear  from  these 
findings  why  ever  so  many  money  managers 
were  encouraged  to  invest  in  Conrail's 
future. 

As  a  West  Virginian.  I  view  the  competi- 
tion fostered  by  an  independent  Conrall  as 
an  absolute  necessity  to  my  state  and  the 
entire  Appalachian  and  eastern  region  of 
the  country.  No  shipper  of  goods,  especially 
the  hard-pressed  coal  producer,  should 
doubt  whether  a  return  of  Conrall  to  the 
private  sector  will  negatively  affect  the  rate 
at  which  a  product  moves.  Prom  all  of  the 
evidence,  the  sale  of  Conrall  to  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation  would  Jeopardize  Bind 
disrupt  substantial  amounts  of  rail  traffic  In 
West  Virginia  and  elsewhere. 

I  think  the  Congress  must  try  to  move  for- 
ward to  fulfill  our  own  mandate  of  return- 
ing Conrall  to  the  private  sector,  once  it  has 
regained  its  financial  health.  But  the  s(>eclal 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  formation  of 
Conrall— and  the  government's  trusteeship 
role  and  substantial  financial  participa- 
tion—require extraordinary  care  in  Its 
return  to  private  control. 

Above  all  we  should  seek  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther disruption  of  the  rail  system,  service  to 
shippers  and  rail  employment.  Conrall  Is 
not  a  public-works  plum,  to  be  plucked  by 
the  party  with  the  best  team  of  lobbyists. 
Rather,  it  Is  a  public  trust  and  a  critical  link 
in  our  nation's  rail  transportation  network. 
An  orderly  return  to  private  ownership 
should  be  accomplished  with  an  eye  toward 
preserving  the  success  of  the  rebuilt  Conrall 
and  without  measurably  weakening  any  link 
In  the  existing  transportation  chain. 


PERIODIC  PRINTING  OP  THE 
CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYERS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  468  of  the 
98th  Congress,  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel Is  appearing  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
Kurtz  against  Kennickell.  The  plain- 
tiff in  this  litigation,  which  is  pending 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  asserting  that  the 
printing  of  compilations  of  the  Chap- 
lain's prayers  violates  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  Senate  is 
supporting  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's constitutional  defense  of  the 
periodic  printing  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  of  collections  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Senate  Chaplain. 

As  chairman  of  the  Conimittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Leadership 
Group  with  responsibilities  concerning 
the  Office  of  Senate  Legal  Counsel.  I 
have  a  particular  interest  in  this  law- 
suit. BOi,h  by  statute  and  by  Senate 
rule,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration is  responsible  for  report- 
ing to  the  Senate  resolutions  to  order 
the  printing  of  Senate  documents. 
Under  this  authority,  the  committee 
reported  and  the  Senate  approved 
Senate  Resolutions  375  and  376  in 
May  1984  to  order  the  printing  of  the 
Senate  Chaplain's  prayers  for  the  97th 
and  98th  Congresses.  These  resolu- 
tions provide  that  copy  for  these  docu- 
ments shall  be  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

In  Marsh  against  Chambers,  decided 
In  1983,  the  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  constitutionality  of  the  election 
and  compensation  of  legislative  chap- 
lains. The  Court  carefully  traced  the 
history  of  the  legislative  chaplaincies, 
emphasizing  that  the  First  Congress, 
the  same  Congress  which  proposed  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  the  States,  also  pro- 
vided for  the  election  by  each  House 
of  a  Chaplain  who  would  be  compen- 
sated together  with  the  other  officers 
of  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  printing  of  the  prayers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Chaplains  is  of 
more  recent  origin.  Although  prayers 
were  occasionally  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  prior  to  1911.  the 
Record  generally  continued  the  prac- 
tice, with  some  exceptions,  of  noting 
the  delivery  of  prayers  but  not  print- 
ing their  texts.  In  1911.  the  House  di- 
rected that  all  the  Invocations  of  Its 
Chaplain  be  printed  In  the  dally 
Record,  and  the  Senate  followed  suit 
in  1914.  The  first  reprinting  of  the 
prayers  of  a  congressional  Chaplain 
occurred  In  1913  when  the  House 
agreed  to  a  resolution  to  print  a 
volume  of  Its  Chaplain's  prayers  for 
the  62d  Congress.  The  Senate  defeated 
a  proposal  that  year  to  print  its  own 
Chaplain's  prayers.  In  1927,  the  House 


again  ordered  the  printing  of  a  volume 
of  its  Chaplain's  prayers,  and  the 
Senate.  2  years  later  in  1929.  for  the 
first  time  ordered  the  printing  of  a 
volume  of  the  Senate  Chaplain's  pray 
ers.  The  House  has  not  reprinted  its 
Chaplain's  prayers  since  1978. 

The  question  has  arisen,  in  the  case 
now  pending  in  the  district  court, 
whether  the  Senate  rather  then  the 
courts  is  the  l)etter  forum  for  consider- 
ing whether  the  Senate's  recent  prac- 
tice of  printing  compilations  of  the 
Chaplain's  prayers  should  be  ended  or 
modified.  The  plaintiff,  as  any  other 
individ'aal,  has  a  right  under  the  first 
amendment  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The 
Senate  in  Standing  Rule  VII  makes 
specific  provisions  for  the  receipt  of 
petitions  and  for  their  referral  to  com- 
mittees. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  I  would 
consider  any  petition  on  the  subject  of 
the  printing  of  the  Chaplain's  prayers. 
There  is  historical  precedent  for  ple- 
nary consideration  by  committees  of 
the  Congress  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  congressional 
chaplaincies.  Between  1850  and  1854. 
committees  in  the  Senate  and  House 
issued  three  reports  in  response  to  pe- 
titions from  citizens  to  abolish  the 
congressional  chaplaincies.  These  re- 
ports concluded  that  the  election  and 
compensation  of  chaplains  was  a  per- 
missible prtictice  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Marsh  decision  took  specific  note  of 
the  Congress"  consideration  of  that 
issue. 

Having  already  given  the  matter  se- 
rious consideration.  I  have  also  con- 
cluded that  I  should  not  wait  for  a 
formal  petition  before  expressing  my 
personal  conclusion  that  we  should 
not  provide  for  the  printing  of  future 
volumes  of  the  Chaplain's  prayers. 
There  is  no  standing  provision  for  the 
reprinting  of  the  Chaplain's  prayers 
and  a  new  resolution  of  the  Senate  is 
required  for  each  order  to  the  Public 
Printer  for  a  new  volume  of  prayers.  If 
the  Senate  simply  were  to  take  no 
action,  the  recent  printing  practice 
would  end.  At  the  least,  the  issue 
should  be  explored  fully  prior  to 
action  on  a  subsequent  printing  resolu- 
tion. As  chairman  of  the  committee 
with  Jurisdiction.  I  would  act  to  assure 
that  consideration  If  the  printing 
question  were  to  arise  during  the 
present  Congress. 

My  reason  for  reaching  this  conclu- 
sion is.  briefly,  as  follows.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  congressional  chaplaincies 
is  their  historical  continuity,  begin- 
ning in  the  colonial  legislative  assem- 
blies, through  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  from  the  First  Congress  to 
the  present.  The  contemporary 
strength  of  the  chaplaincies  lies  in 
their  original  purpose  of  providing  a 


solemn  moment  in  which  our  collec- 
tive thoughts  are  focused  on  the 
Chaplain's  prayer  for  Divine  guidance 
and  blessing.  I  believe  that  we  will  best 
serve  the  historical  institution  of  the 
congressional  chaplaincies  if  we  con- 
clude that  the  printing  of  compilation3 
of  these  prayers  at  public  expense,  a 
20th  century  addition,  risks  detracting 
from  the  central  purpose  of  the  chap- 
laincies. In  saying  this  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  costs  of  printing.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  printed 
2,045  copies  of  the  compilation  of 
prayers  for  the  98th  Congress  and  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  that  printing 
alone  was  $24,530.  Of  course,  the  daily 
prayers  should  continue  to  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  where 
they  are  part  of  a  full  account  of  our 
daily  proceedings. 

I  should  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
questioning  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Senate  to  reprint  portions  of  its 
daily  proceedings.  If  the  courts  were 
to  decide  the  merits  of  the  plaintiff's 
challenge  to  the  printing  of  Senate 
documents,  the  courts  would  be  re- 
quired to  consider  the  delicate  issue 
presented  when  a  coordinate  branch  is 
asked  to  enjoin  the  printing  of  con- 
gressional proceedings.  In  response  to 
such  a  lawsuit,  the  courts  must  weigh 
the  separation  of  powers  restraints  on 
judicial  oversight  of  congressional 
printing.  Within  the  Senate,  however, 
we  enjoy  wide  latitude  to  examine  our 
0W71  practices.  We  are  the  appropriate 
forum  for  resolving  these  problems.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  decided  I 
should  advise  the  Senate  about  the 
issue  and  about  my  conclusion  that  we 
should  terminate  this  recent  and 
costly  addition  to  an  important  histor- 
ical tradition  which  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  us. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


AGRICULTURE.  FOOD.  TRADE. 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 
1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1714)  to  expand  export  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities, 
provide  price  and  income  protection  for 
farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fitier  at  reasonable  prices,  continue 
food  assistance  to  low-income  households, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  farm 
bill  has  been  up  on  this  the  third  day 
of  consideration  in  the  Senate  for 
about  30  minutes. 

Unless  my  eyesight  is  worse  than  I 
think  it  is.  I  do  not  see  Senators 
knocking  the  door  down  to  come  in 
and  offer  amendments,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  fast  if  we  do  not 
get  some  action  on  this  floor.  So  I  im- 
plore Senators  who  have  interest  in 
the  farm  bill  and  who  do  contemplate 
offering  amendments  to  consider  the 
advantage  of  our  working  in  the  day- 
time instead  of  late  at  night,  but.  of 
course,  this  is  uniquely  a  judgment  to 
be  made  by  Senators  and  not  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
te-?. 

Let  me  mention  just  for  the  record, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
the  farm  credit  system  on  Thursday  of 
this  week,  which  happens  to  be  Hal- 
loween, which  may  be  appropriate 
considering  the  enormity  of  the  credit 
problem  out  across  farmlands  in 
America. 

That  will  present  something  of  a 
problem  if  the  Agriculture  Committee 
is  meeting  and  we  are  considering  the 
farm  bill  simultaneously.  I  have 
learned  a  little  bit  in  my  time  on  this 
planet,  but  I  have  not  learned  how  to 
be  two  places  at  one  time.  But  we  will 
work  that  out. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
this  might  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
review  once  more  what  I  perceive  to  be 
a  correct  assessment  of  the  farm  bill 
as  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  This  bill,  of  course,  is 
now  pending.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  I  regretted  that  I  find  myself  in 
the  position  that  I  had  become  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  history  to  vote 
against  reporting  of  a  farm  bill,  but  I 
could  not  put  such  an  imprimatur  on 
the  bill  that  was  reported.  I  say  that 
with  full  respect  and  admiration  for 
members  of  the  committee  who  differ 
with  me. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  having  a 
rough  time  of  it  and  sometimes  around 
this  place  when  severe  problems  occur 
we  take  the  course  of  doing  something 
even  if  it  is  wrong  and  that  usually 
ends  up  being  throwing  money  at  the 
problems,  which  is  precisely  what  has 
brought  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
$2  trillion  national  debt  and  an  annual 
deficit  of  more  than  $200  billion. 

This  Senator  felt  it  was  just  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  that,  and  I  did  insofar  as 
my  vote  and  my  views  were  concerned. 


Let  me  just  capsule  for  the  record 
the  modifications  that  I  t)elieve  are 
needed  in  this  farm  bill  to  make  it  a 
good  bill.  Let  me  go  back  just  a  bit. 
There  are  some  2,500  to  2,600  provi- 
sions of  this  farm  bill.  There  are  20 
titles  in  this  farm  bill.  I  have  not 
counted  the  pages  of  this  farm  bill, 
but  it  ranks  in  length  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities" 
or  "War  and  Peace,"  or  whatever 
other  book  you  want  to  compare  it  to. 

Sixteen  titles  of  this  bill  range  from 
being  excellent  to  pretty  good,  and  I 
would  have  no  hesitancy  in  sending 
those  16  titles  down  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President  to  sign.  I  be- 
lieve he  would.  It  is  the  four  major 
commodity  titles  that  are  causing  the 
trouble  because  it  is  these  titles  that 
involved  the  overload  on  spending  of 
Federal  funds,  in  my  judgment. 

So  let  me  capsule  so  that  Senators,  if 
they  wish,  may  look  at  it  and  evaluate 
my  judgment  versus  theirs.  I  have  said 
many  times  that  the  Lord  never  made 
me  impossible  of  error,  so  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
do  great  harm  to  the  farmers,  not  to 
mention  the  taxpayers,  if  we  proceed 
with  a  spending  level  as  encompassed 
in  this  legislation. 

Point  1.  The  budget  resolution 
adopted  by  this  Senate  provides  for 
$38.8  billion  over  a  3-year  period,  $38.8 
billion  for  programs  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  agricultur- 
al credit  insurance  fund. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates the  cost  of  the  committee  bill, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  to  be 
$64.2  billion  which,  of  course,  is  $25.4 
billion  over  the  budget. 

<Mr.  HATFIELD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now  that  is  the  CBO 
estimate.  The  USDA.  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  pending  legislation  between 
$60  billion  and  $70  billion  for  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  programs 
for  the  3  years,  $25  to  $35  billion  over 
the  budget  mark. 

Some  have  said  to  me.  "Senator,  the 
farmers  are  in  distress.  Why  not  go 
ahead  and  give  them  this  money?" 

Well  I  think  it  would  be  bad  for  the 
farmers,  because  what  is  contemplat- 
ed, in  terms  of  spending  the  enormous 
amoimt  of  money  proposed  in  this  bill 
will  not  help  the  farmers,  it  will  harm 
them  in  terms  of  their  viability  now 
and  in  the  future. 

The  subsidies,  the  large  subsidies, 
have  the  inevitable  result  of  encourag- 
ing farmers  to  grow  more  surpluses, 
and  that  always,  without  exception, 
causes  prices  to  fall  for  everyone  and, 
in  the  process,  the  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers soars  into  the  stratosphere. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Feder- 
al deficit.  We  know  what  that  does. 
That  causes  the  dollar  to  be  overval- 
ued. And  that  makes,  in  turn,  the 
United  States  less  and  less  competitive 
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in  the  world  market  by  adding  to  sur- 
pluses and  to  costs.  The  enormous 
deficits  drive  interest  rates  up,  and 
that  adds  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  everybody,  especially  the  farmers 
who  are  most  heavily  in  debt. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reiterate  what  has  become  almost  a 
cliche,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  in 
my  judgment.  The  best  farm  bill  we 
could  write  and  pass  in  the  Senate 
need  not  have  the  word  "farmer"  or 
"farm"  or  "agriculture"  in  it.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  legislation  to  move  us 
toward  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
that  would  cause  interest  rates  to 
drop,  that  would  promote  our  competi- 
tiveness, and  that  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  more  than  any- 
thing we  are  going  to  do  in  a  farm  bill 
that  talks  about  target  prices  and  loan 
rates  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

For  a  long  time.  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  farm  progrsuns  enacted  by 
this  Congress  have  been  targeted 
backward,  so  to  speak,  meaning  that  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  Federal 
funds  paid  out  in  subsidies  do  not  go 
to  the  small  farmer,  the  family 
farmer,  or  to  the  farmer  who  is  in  dis- 
tress. The  big  boys  get  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  money.  By  paying  sub- 
sidies for  each  bushel  or  pound,  this 
Government  induces  the  most  effi- 
cient fauiners  to  create  more  surpluses, 
and  that  of  course  exacerbates  all  of 
the  problems  that  are  current  in  agri- 
culture today. 

I  know  it  is  nice  to  anticipate  a  Fed- 
eral check  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy, 
but  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  look  the 
reality  in  the  eye  and  did  what  was 
right  instead  of  what  may  be  political- 
ly sound. 

So  you  say,  "OK,  Senator  Helms, 
what  would  you  have  the  Senate  do 
with  these  four  titles,  the  ones  con- 
taining the  subsidies  and  the  loan 
rates  and  the  target  price,  and  so 
forth?" 

I  think  the  smartest  thing  we  could 
do  for  the  farmers  and  for  the  taxpay- 
ers in  this  country  would  be  a  1-year 
freeze  in  the  target  price  level  with  re- 
ductions phased-in  in  subsequent 
years.  Certainly,  this  Senate  is  going 
to  do  something  about  the  payment 
limitation  in  this  bill.  There  Is  now  a 
payment  limitation  of  $50,000  a  year.  I 
have  proposed  that  the  payment  limi- 
tation be  reduced  to  $25,000  a  year.  If 
we  are  genuine,  if  we  are  sincere  in  our 
constant  declarations  that  we  love  the 
family  farmer,  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  small  farmer,  and  if  we  are  in- 
terested in  fairness  to  the  taxpayers. 
So  I  think  we  ought  to  reduce  the  pay- 
ment limitation  to  $25,000  per  farmer 
instead  of  the  $50,000  extant  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  cap  on  the  amount  of  crop  loans 
that  farmers  can  indiscriminately  for- 
feit to  the  Government,  say  a  $200,000 
nonrecourse  loan  cap.  We  can  debate 


the  precise  level,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will.  But  that  needs  attention  if.  again, 
we  are  genuinely  interested  in  the 
small  farmer— and  I  am— if  we  are 
genuinely  interested  in  the  family 
farm  and  the  preservation  thereof— 
and  I  am— and  we  absolutely.  Mr. 
President,  must  tighten  payment  limit 
loopholes.  I  think  we  ought  to  phase 
out  payments  on  perpetual  surplus 
production;  that  is  to  say,  reduce  the 
base  bushels  and  pounds  on  which 
direct  subsidies  are  paid.  Then  we 
ought  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
phasing  out  all  of  these  acreage  reduc- 
tion schemes.  They  are  called  ARP's, 
in  the  lingo  of  legislative  consider- 
ation—A-R-P. 

Here,  again.  I  know  these  things 
sound  good  and  they  look  good,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  they  do  harm  to 
the  farmers  in  at  least  three  ways. 
They  do  not  work.  That  is  demonstra- 
ble. You  put  in  the  ARP,  the  Acreage 
Reduction  Program,  and  what  hap- 
pens? The  farmers  are  not  dumb. 
They  know  how  to  play  that  fiddle. 
They  just  intensify  their  cultivation 
with  their  remaining  acres  and  pro- 
duction stays  the  same,  surpluses  stay 
the  same,  and  all  of  the  attendant  dif- 
ficulties that  result  therefrom. 

And  what  happens  to  our  competi- 
tors in  the  world  market?  The  foreign 
farmers,  they  just  love  ARP"s,  because 
that  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  acreage,  increase  their 
production,  and  dump  more  and  more 
commodities  on  the  world  market. 
And.  in  the  process,  the  American 
farmer  is  losing  income  and  something 
happens  ?long  the  way  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  farms  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  what  I  have 
said  and  what  I  am  saying  is  not  popu- 
lar. It  is  subject  to  debate.  It  will  meet 
disagreement  among  Senators,  and 
certainly  among  some  farm  groups 
and  farm  organizations.  But  I  say  with 
all  the  sincerity  I  possess  that  what  we 
are  dealing  with  in  these  four  titles  of 
this  farm  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  failed  policies,  policies  that 
have  not  worked,  are  not  working,  and 
in  my  Judgment  will  not  work. 

So  I  do  not  know  whom  we  are  kid- 
ding. Maybe  ourselves,  certainly  a  lot 
of  the  farmers.  I  wonder  sometimes 
what  would  be  the  result  and  the  reac- 
tion if  somehow  we  could  all  sit  down 
together  with  the  farmers  and  say 
now.  look,  we  want  to  help  but  here  is 
the  problem.  I  do  not  know  where  we 
are  going  on  the  farm  bill.  But  we  are 
not  going  very  fast.  Maybe  that  will 
change  a  little  later.  We  have  been  on 
It  for  about  40  minutes  on  this  day. 
the  third  day  of  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield  for  a  couple  of 
questions? 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do  not  think  the 
chairman  in  his  assessment  would 
want  to  draw  a  false  conclusion,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  the  chairman  does 
not  mean  to  infer  that  farmers  want 
deficiency  payments:  that  is.  a  check 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  in  lieu  of 
getting  their  price  to  cover  the  cost  in 
the  marketplace.  Surely  the  chairman 
is  not  indicating  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing.  1  did  not  imply  any  such  thing. 
The  Senator  and  I  thoroughly  agree 
on  that.  The  higher  return  would  be 
the  alternative;  and  bringing  the  prod- 
uct to  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  have  a  piece  that  I 
received  from  the  chairman  dated  Oc- 
tober 24.  It  was  in  my  box.  It  is  a  piece 
written  by  the  chairman.  It  says  that 
with  gross  sales  over  $250,000  those 
farms  have  a  net  equity  of  $904,000. 
and  with  gross  sales  between  $100,000 
and  $250,000  from  those  farmers— with 
gross  sales  that  high— there  was  a  net 
equity  of  $429,000. 

Might  I  ask  the  chairman  where 
these  figures  came  from? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Would  the  Senator 
repeat  the  question?  He  turned  his 
back  to  the  mike. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  piece  I  have 
from  the  chairman  dated  October  24 
says  that  with  gross  sales  on  farms  of 
$250.000— that  is  over  that  amount— 
the  net  equity  was  $904,000,  and  the 
farms  with  gross  sales  between 
$100,000  and  $250,000  have  a  net 
equity  of  $429,000.  I  am  just  inquiring 
where  the  figures  came  from. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  had  a  hearing  on 
March  12  of  this  year,  as  I  recall, 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  at- 
tended, and  these  figures  were  by  such 
people  as  J.B.  Penn.  president  of  Eco- 
nomic Propectives.  Inc..  former  econo- 
mist with  USDA  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration; Dr.  Don  Paarlberg.  pro- 
fessor emeritus  at  Purdue  University.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  admit  that  he  is 
recognized  as  the  "dean"  of  agricultur- 
al economists.  Then  there  was  Dr.  Ken 
Ferrell.  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Food  and  Agricultural 
Policy  of  the  Resources  for  the 
Future,  nationally  acclaimed  food 
policy  think  tank. 

There  were  many  other  hearings  in 
the  farm  bill  series  covering  this  sub- 
ject including  one  on  March  20  of  this 
year  covering  the  topic  of  capital  in- 
vestment, debt,  credit,  and  taxes  in  ag- 
riculture, and  there  were  references 
and  substantiation  of  the  data  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth  in  the  agricul- 
ture Industry  at  other  hearings.  So  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  the  figures  I 
have  given  are  legitimate  in  terms  of 
people  I  respect.  Moreover.  I  would 
remind  the  Senator  that  we  had  four 
or  five  former  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture. We  had  Democrats  anc*  Republi- 
cans. They  meet  making  recommenda- 


tions along  the  lines  that  I  have  just 
stated  in  my  remarks.  These  are 
people  who  have  gone  down  the  road 
with  subsidies  in  the  past.  You  can  call 
them  liberals,  conservatives.  Demo- 
crats, and  Republicans,  but  I  did  not 
detect  one  iota  of  disagreement  with 
the  general  outline  of  the  flaws  in  this 
farm  bill  as  I  just  described  them. 

Maybe  the  Senator  heard  them 
saying  something  that  I  did  not  hear 
them  say.  But  I  think  there  is  a  una- 
nimity of  opinion.  Certainly  the  fig- 
ures come  from  our  own  hearing 
records,  at  which  the  Senator  himself 
was  present. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  figures  are  gen- 
erally based  on  those  Department  of 
Agriculture  former  employees  and 
present  employees. 

Mr.  HELMS.  They  are  the  figures  of 
people  who  are  highly  regarded  even 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  himself. 
Dr.  Paarlberg  of  course  was  with  the 
Agriculture  Department,  and  others. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  not  even  ques- 
tioning the  figures.  I  am  just  starting 
on  "where"  because  they  are  unusual 
figures. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  many  cattle  feeders  have  a 
net  equity  of  $904,000.  But  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  you  can  have  1,000 
head  of  steers  in  the  pen  and  lose  $250 
per  head,  which  would  wipe  out  any 
$250,000  they  might  make  some  other 
time.  You  know,  cattle  feeding,  as  is 
agriculture  in  general,  is  such  that 
when  you  lose  you  lose  a  bundle,  and 
when  you  make  something,  when  you 
turn  a  profit,  it  is  a  minimal  amount. 

Cattle  feeders  would  be  delighted  to 
be  ensured  a  $10  a  head  net  gain  after 
owning  those  cattle  for  a  year— a 
profit  of  $10  a  head  on  1,000  head. 
That  would  give  them  $10,000.  But 
cattle  feeders  this  past  year,  on  1.000 
head,  have  been  able  to  lose  $250  a 
head.  Where  did  the  chairman  in  this 
same  article,  October  24,  get  these  fig- 
ures? Where  did  these  figures  come 
from?  The  average  net  income  for 
farmers  with  gross  sales  over  $250,000 
in  1984  was  $96,000. 

That  is  an  absolutely  startling 
figure.  1  wish  that  were  the  circum- 
stances for  1985  or.  for  that  matter, 
for  1984.  Were  they  tobacco  farmers, 
cattle  feeders,  or  pig  farmers?  What 
were  they? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senators  question 
is  not  clear  to  me.  If  he  will  repeat  the 
precise  question  he  wants  me  to 
answer.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer.  I 
thought  he  was  talking  about  how  bad 
off  farmers  were. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  This  says  for  1984. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  USDA  is  trying  to  relate  farm 
characteristics  by  sales  class  for  years 
and  years.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
that.  You  can  dispute  the  figures  if 
you  wish.  That  is  your  privilege.  You 
may  be  right. 


If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed. I  will  continue  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  inferring  from 
your  statement  that  the  figures  are 
from  USDA. 

Mr.  HELMS.  You  do  not  have  to 
infer.  Of  course  that  is  where  we  got 
the  figures.  This  compilation  of  infor- 
mation has  been  made  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  farm  bill  and  to 
which  I  have  referred  repeatedly.  It 
has  come  also  from  a  range  of  alterna- 
tive data  sources.  In  a  minute  I  will 
ask  that  a  table  be  put  into  the 
Record  to  make  that  precise. 

The  information.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  collected  from  these  different 
sources  have  tracked  one  another  very 
closely  down  through  the  years. 

For  instance,  the  data  that  I  have 
used  comes  variously  from  three  re- 
ports of  this  sort,  in  addition  to  the 
testimony  received  from  the  witnesses, 
highly  respected  witnesses.  I  will 
repeat,  to  whom  I  referred  earlier. 

The  first  is.  as  the  Senator  knows,  a 
USDA  farm  finance  survey  conducted 
in  1979.  The  second  source  is  a  consen- 
sus of  agriculture  conducted  in  1982. 
The  third  is  the  farm  cost  current 
survey  conducted  in  1984. 

So  they  are  not  going  back  and  get- 
ting figures  from  some  year  in  the 
past.  They  have  done  this  each  year 
over  a  period  of  time  and  brought 
them  up  to  date. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  can  say  that  1984 
is  an  accepted  figure.  But  I  would 
point  out  that  if  somebody  had  sales 
of  $250,000.  what  about  all  those 
people  who  sold  $250,000  worth  of 
commodities  and  more  in  the  cattle 
field,  in  the  hog  field?  A  $250,000  sale 
out  of  a  feedlot,  even  on  an  Iowa  feed- 
lot  farm,  is  not  a  big  amount.  If  they 
had  $96,000  in  profit,  their  com  from 
that  same  farm  that  they  put  through 
those  cattle  or  hogs  must  have  been 
worth  about  $88  a  bushel.  We  would 
not  have  to  monkey  around  with 
target  prices  and  deficiency  payments. 
Target  prices,  after  all.  are  based  on 
the  cost  of  production.  They  are  not 
meant  to  show  a  profit.  The  deficiency 
payment,  by  law.  does  not  guarantee  a 
profit  to  any  producer,  no  matter  how 
much  they  produce. 

The  chairman  was  just  speaking 
about  no  matter  how  much  you  have, 
how  many  bushels  of  com,  bushels  of 
wheat  or  hundredweight  of  rice,  the 
deficiency  payment  applies  to  every 
bushel. 

The  deficiency  payment,  when  it  is 
paid,  indicates  that  the  market  condi- 
tions are  such  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  not  even  met  in  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  dispute  about 
that,  nor  do  I  have  any  argument  with 
the  fact  that  a  restaurant  operator,  a 
garage  operator,  or  whoever  might  not 
have  a  financial  difficulty.  I  still  say  to 
anyone  who  is  interested  that  the  best 


farm  bill  we  could  bring  would  be  to 
get  the  interest  rates  dov^-n,  get  the 
deficit  under  control,  and  stop  the  spi- 
raling  national  debt.  I  am  prepared  to 
stand  here  all  day  and  cite  sources  of 
information,  and  I  stand  by  these 
sources  until  the  Senator  provides 
some  information  on  the  same  basis 
that  these  figures  are  compiled. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  But  the  chair- 
man  

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  for- 
bear. I  will  say  to  him  that  the  best 
way  to  prove  a  stick  is  crooked  is  to  lay 
a  straight  one  beside  it.  I  assume  that 
is  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  If  he  is 
trying  to  tell  me  that  people  in  all  seg- 
ments of  agriculture  are  having  diffi- 
culty, I  agree  with  that.  I  prefaced  my 
remarks  with  that.  What  we  are  about 
in  the  consideration  of  this  farm  bill.  I 
will  say  to  my  dear  friend  from  Mon- 
tana, is  how  best  to  work  ourselves  out 
of  this  problem  that  the  Government 
in  large  measure  created. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  and  I 
agree  on  many  things.  We  work  to- 
gether and  I  admire  and  respect  him. 
But  I  cannot  let  him  suggest  that  I  am 
using  illusory  figures,  because  I  am 
not. 

The  data  to  which  I  have  been  refer- 
ring today  is  voluminous  and  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  out  in  any  comprehensive 
way  under  the  circumstances  of  floor 
debate,  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  re- 
viewed the  sources,  and  stand  by  the 
data.  For  instance,  under  the  "Average 
Equity"  category,  but  the  1979  Farm 
Finance  Survey  and  the  1984  Farm 
Costs  and  Retum3  Survey  show  that 
there  were  some  90  to  100  thousand 
farms  that  had  gross  sales  greater 
than  $250,000.  These  studies  indicated 
that  these  farms  had  an  average  net 
worth  of  just  over  $1  million  in  1979 
and  just  under  $1  million  in  1984. 

The  data  for  other  sized  farms  that  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  remarks  is  simi- 
lar in  correlation  between  the  studies. 
For  instance,  those  farms  with  gross 
sales  between  $100,000  and  $250,000 
had  $476,000  in  net  worth  in  the  1979 
study,  and  $430,000  in  the  1984  study. 

Of  course,  both  examples  I  have 
cited  show  that  there  has  been  back- 
sliding in  the  net  equity  positions  of 
both  categories  of  farms  during  the 
last  6  years.  This  is  because  farmland 
values  have  fallen  and  the  massive  sur- 
pluses generated  by  our  farm  and 
fiscal  policies  have  made  the  per-unit 
value  of  the  bushels,  bales  and  pounds 
that  farmers  produce  fall. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
enormous  wealth  in  the  agricultural 
industry.  And,  it  is  indisputable  that 
farm  programs  work  in  a  way  to  pay 
the  largest  subsidies  to  the  largest 
farmers.  Further,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  largest  farmers  have  the  least 
financial  difficulty  as  a  class.  It  fol- 
lows indisputably  that  the  farm  pro- 
gram payments  operate  in  a  bizarre 
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and  perverse  manner  that  ought  tc  be 
corrected. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Mellchar.  a  senior 
economist  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  a  witness  at  our  farm  bill 
hearings,  has  estimated  that,  after  ad- 
Justing  for  inflation,  the  aggregate 
cash  profits  of  farmers  before  interest 
expenses  were  slightly  higher  In  1984 
than  they  were  in  the  pre-boom  years 
of  the  early  1970's.  Interest  rates  are 
now  higher  and  farmers  carry  more 
debt,  but  inflation-adjust  cash  profits 
after  interest  payments  were  exactly 
the  same  in  1984  as  they  were  in  1970 
and  1971.  Dr.  Mellchar  estimates  that 
the  largest  of  U.S.  farms— the  1  per- 
cent with  annual  sales  above 
$500.000— reaped  an  average  return  on 
assets  of  18  percent  in  1983  and  had 
returns  on  the  farmers'  equity  that 
averaged  a  bounteous  24  percent,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  in  Fortune 
magazine. 

Most  farmers  in  deep  trouble  have 
sales  between  $40,000  and  $500,000  per 
year.  USDA  estimates  that  about 
200,000  of  them  are  financially 
stressed,  with  about  5  percent  of  all 
U.S.  farms  in  im^ninent  danger  of  fail- 
ing. Almost  without  statistically  signif- 
icant exception  these  are  farmers  who 
simply  paid  too  much  for  land  after 
Soviet  crop  failures  helped  send  wheat 
and  com  prices  soaring  in  the  early 
1970's,  and  after  hyper-inflation 
fueled  a  speculative  boom  in  the  late 
1970"s.  The  average  price  of  land  shot 
up  170  percent  in  Iowa  from  1974  to 
1980.  Land  prices  in  Nebraska  rose  133 
percent  and  nearly  100  percent  in 
South  Dakota  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  collapse  of  inflation  during 
the  early  1980's.  and  the  massive  in- 
ducement to  surplus  production 
brought  about  by  high  crop  subsidies, 
the  value  of  farmland  in  Iowa  is  down 
55  percent  from  its  1980  peak.  But 
most  farmers  who  have  little  debt  or 
who  rent  land  are  able  to  turn  profits 
on  their  crops.  The  real  problem  is 
with  the  farmers— mostly  in  the  Mid- 
west—who are  saddled  with  interest  on 
the  money  they  borrowed  to  buy  land 
at  or  near  the  peak  value,  while  the 
land  is  generating  only  enough  cash  to 
support  much  lower  values. 

My  point  is  that  these  financially 
distressed  farmers  are  not  helped  by 
crop  subsidies  that  induce  all  farm- 
ers—whether they  are  financially 
stressed  or  not— to  produce  price  de- 
pressing surpluses.  Indeed,  the  strug- 
gling farmers  are  the  victims  of  such 
policies. 

It  doesn't  help  these  struggling 
farmers  to  dispute  the  wealth  of  the 
general  farm  sector.  The  data  is  accu- 
rate for  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  I 
stand  by  it.  USDA  stands  by  It.  Private 
economists,  university  economists,  and 
Government  economists  for  numerous 
agencies  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  pap?r  explaining  the  meth- 


odology of  the  USDA  studies.  A  chart 
summarizing  the  data  from  the  USDA 
studies,  and  a  copy  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
Aloyslus  Ehrbar.  entitled.  "Facts  vs. 
the  Furor  Over  Farm  Policy. "  for  the 
November  11,  1985  edition  of  Fortune 
magazine,  be  printed  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  Costs  and  Returns  Survey 

Results  of  USDAs  1984  Farm  Costs  and 
Returns  Survey  (PCRS)  are  consistent  with 
the  1982  Census  of  Agriculture  and  the  1979 
Farm  Finance  Survey.  (See  comparisons  In 
table  below.) 

The  1984  FCRS  suggests  there  are  more 
farms  In  the  larger  sales  classes  but  the  av- 
erage .sales  per  farm  In  each  of  the  higher 
classes  has  decreased.  The  equity  position  of 
farmers  in  all  but  the  smallest  sales  classes 
appears  to  have  eroded  since  1979. 

Of  the  23.386  rural  residents  contacted  for 
the  survey  l>etween  February  15  and  March 
8.  1985.  72.8  percent  participated.  For  this 
survey,  all  land  operated  expanded  to  total 
1.1  billion  acres  with  average  farm  size  at 
523. 

As  reported  In  the  survey,  harvested  acre- 
age of  principal  crops  differed  by  only  3.2 
percent  from  estimates  developed  by 
USDAs  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

For  the  survey,  a  farm  was  defined  as  an 
operation  that  produced  or  sold  at  least 
$1,000  worth  of  agricultural  products  or 
spent  at  least  $1,000  for  feed,  supplies, 
equipment  or  other  supplies  to  produce  agri- 
cultural products  on  the  operation. 

TABLE  1  -PER  FARM  FINANCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  US 
FARMS  BY  SALES  CLASS  AS  ESTIMATED  FROM  ALTERNA- 
TIVE DATA  SOURCES 
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FCRS  la  a  multlframe  probablUty-baaed 
survey.  This  means  that  the  sample  of  farm 
operators  consists  of  farmers  chosen  from  a 
list  of  linown  operators  and  areas  of  rural 
land  In  which  all  residents  are  Interviewed 
to  determine  if  they  qualify  as  farm  opera- 
tors. A  sample  of  23,386  rural  -esldents  was 
contacted  by  enumerators  between  Febru- 
ary 15  and  March  8.  1985.  Of  those  contact- 
ed. 72.8  percent  participated  In  the  survey. 
For  the  survey,  a  farm  was  defined  as  an  es- 
tablishment producing  agricultural  com- 
modities which  either  had  actual  annual 
sales  or  purchases  of  $1,000  or  more  In  1984. 
Since  only  a  probabllty  sample  of  farms  Is 


taken  In  the  survey,  each  respondent  repre- 
sents a  number  of  other  farms  of  a  similar 
size  and  type. 

The  results  of  the  1984  Farm  Costs  and 
Returns  Survey  (PCRS)  are  consistent  with 
both  the  1982  Census  of  Agriculture  and  the 
1979  Farm  Finance  Survey.  A  comparison  of 
characteristics  of  farms  categorized  by  sales 
class  (table  1)  illustrates  the  degree  of  con- 
sistency among  these  divergent  sources. 

Compared  with  the  previous  surveys,  the 
1984  FCRS  suggests  lha>^  there  are  more 
farms  In  the  larger  sales  classes,  but  the  av- 
erage sales  per  farm  In  each  of  the  higher 
classes  has  decreased.  The  comparison  also 
suggests  that  the  equity  position  of  farmers 
In  all  but  the  smallest  sales  classes  has 
eroded  since  1979. 

All  land  operated  by  survey  respondents 
was  estimated  to  total  1.1  billion  acres.  The 
average  farm  size  was  523  acres.  Harvested 
cropland  per  farm  averaged  191  acres:  the 
average  reported  by  the  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1982  was  180  acres,  an  amount  simi- 
lar to  that  obtained  In  this  survey. 

The  1984  FCRS  indication  of  the  harvest- 
ed acreage  of  principal  crops  was  relatively 
close  to  the  estimates  developed  by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  of  USDA.  Acreages  of 
principal  crops  reported  by  the  survey  to- 
taled 321  million  acres  compared  with  335.6 
million  reported  by  the  Department.  But 
the  departmental  estimate  of  principal 
crops  also  includes  3.8  million  acres  of  rye, 
flaxseed,  dry  edible  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  sugarcane  not  separately  listed  In  the 
survey.  Excluding  this  acreage,  the  estimate 
of  total  principal  crops  acreage  differs  by 
only  3.2  percent. 

To  qualify  as  a  farm  for  the  PCRS  survey, 
an  operation  must  have  produced  or  sold  at 
least  $1,000  worth  of  agricultural  products 
or  spent  at  least  $1,000  for  feed,  supplies, 
equipment,  or  other  supplies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  agricultural  products  on 
the  operation.  In  contrast.  Census  of  Agri- 
culture defined  a  farm  as  any  place  from 
which  $1,000  or  more  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  sold  or  normally  would  have  l>een 
sold  during  the  Census  year.  The  expanded 
number  of  U.S.  farms  covered  by  th..'  PCRS 
totaled  1.7  million  for  1984.  compared  with 
2.2  million  farms  from  the  1982  Census  of 
Agriculture  (see  table  2).  The  Census  of  Ag- 
riculture Included  253.147  farms  with  sales 
of  less  than  $1,000  In  Its  total.  These  farms 
were  excluded  from  the  FCRS  estimate. 
Most  FCRS  under-counting  of  farm  num- 
bers is  for  the  small  sales  classes,  especially 
for  farms  that  have  less  than  $5,000  In  sales. 
The  survey  gl'^es  a  fairly  close  count  of 
farms  with  sales  over  $40,000,  those  general- 
ly considered  to  be  commerclal-slze  farm 
units. 

These  comparisons  suggest  that  the  PCRS 
Is  a  viable  source  of  annual  data  for  U.S.  ag- 
riculture. This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
evaluation  of  PCRS  sampling  procedures 
and  comparison  of  PCRS  results  with  data 
obtained  elsewhere  by  USDA. 

Facts  vs.  the  Furor  Over  Farm  Policy 
(By  Aloyslus  Ehrbar) 

Nearly  100.000  U.S.  farmers,  many  of 
them  among  the  most  efficient  In  the  world, 
are  about  to  go  broke.  Many  are  In  their  30s 
and  40s.  men  who  Just  a  few  year;  ago  saw 
rich,  prosperous  lives  ahead.  Now  confi- 
dence and  pride  have  been  replaced  by 
defeat  and  soul-destroyln/  self-doubt.  The 
lucky  ones  will  be  left  with  a  few  of  their 
acres  or  will  rent  their  farms  back  from 
lenders  who  foreclosed.  The  rest  will  try  to 
build  i.ew  lives  off  the  farm. 


The  devastation  in  agriculture— and  Its 
spillover  to  farm  suppliers,  grain  elevator 
operators,  and  retailers  across  the  Mid- 
west—has l)ecome  one  of  the  most  visible 
economic  tragedies  of  the  decade,  so  visible 
that  It  has  obscured  the  fact  that  many  of 
America's  farmers  are  doing  all  right. 
Common  sense  calls  for  fashioning  govern- 
ment agricultural  policies  in  a  way  that 
minimizes  the  losses  that  farmers,  their 
creditors,  and  their  communities  are  suffer- 
ing. The  policies  should  also  minimize  the 
subsidies  paid  directly  by  taxpayers  and  in- 
directly by  shopE>ers  in  the  supermarket. 
Most  important,  they  must  restore  U.S. 
competitiveness  in  the  world  market  for 
food.  American  farmers  can  never  truly 
prosper  unless  they  sell  their  output  profit- 
ably overseas. 

Two  potent  forces  are  working  against 
sensible  solutions.  One  is  Congress,  which  is 
bent  on  applying  the  conventional  fix  to 
farm  problems.  Sometime  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing. Congress  probably  will  enact  a  farm  bill 
little  changed  in  its  essentials  from  the  mis- 
guided policies  of  the  past  half-century. 
Those  policies— using  piice  supports  and 
acreage  set-asldes  to  boost  farm  Incomes- 
will  only  prolong  the  troubles  and  delay  the 
adjustment  to  world  market  conditions.  The 
other  force,  the  fear  that  farm  defaults 
might  unsettle  the  banking  system,  makes 
an  early  end  to  the  agriculture  crisis  doubly 
unlikely.  Even  If  farmers  overcome  Wash- 
ington's attempts  to  help,  the  mishandling 
of  farm  credit  by  lenders  and  politicans 
could  keep  them  mired  in  a  furrow  of  de- 
spair. Indeed,  intelligent  handling  of  the 
farm  credit  situation  is  likely  to  be  the 
greatest  challenge  In  agriculture  over  the 
next  few  years. 

The  discussion  of  farm  policy  has  been 
clouded  by  widespread  misconceptions  of 
how  badly  farmers  and  their  creditors  are 
hurting  and  why.  Advocates  of  massive  gov- 
ernment aid  descrit>e  farming  today  as  a 
tragedy  of  plenty  that  leaves  even  the  best 
farmers  operating  at  breakeven  or  worse. 
Recent  movies  like  Country  and  media 
events  like  the  Farm  Aid  concert  depicted  a 
world  in  which  the  family  fann  will  be 
plowed  under  unless  something  happens 
quickly  to  boost  prices  and  farm  Incomes.  As 
for  farm  creditors,  the  economic  forecasting 
firm  of  Wharton  Econometrics  predicts  that 
lenders  will  have  to  absorb  up  to  $25  billion 
of  losses  over  the  next  few  years.  Some 
press  accounts  have  cited  estimates  of  up  to 
$100  billion  In  losses— nearly  one-half  the 
total  debts  of  all  U.S.  farmers.  Farm  econo- 
mists warn  of  widespread  'allures  by  small 
country  banks.  The  Federal  Farm  Credit 
System,  an  unusual  national  cooperative 
that  accounts  for  one-third  of  all  farm  debt, 
says  It  may  need  a  multibllllon-doUar  ball- 
out  from  Congress. 

The  overall  condition  of  U.S.  agriculture 
isn't  nearly  so  bleak  as  the  footage  of  fore- 
closure auctions  on  the  Nebraska  plains. 
Lower  crop  prices  do  mean  that  farmers  are 
earning  considerably  less  than  they  did  at 
the  height  of  the  ag  boom  in  the  late  1970s. 
But  two-thirds  of  the  650.000  or  so  full-time 
farmers  are  coping.  (About  60%  of  the  na- 
tion's 2.3  million  farmers  till  part-time, 
often  to  qualify  for  tax  deductions,  and  get 
the  bulk  of  their  income  from  nonfarm  em- 
ployment.) 

Emanuel  Mellchar.  a  senior  economist  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  estimates  that, 
after  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  aggregate 
cash  profits  of  farmers  before  Interest  ex- 
penses were  slightly  higher  in  1984  than 
they   were   in   the   pre-boom   years  of   the 


early  1970s.  Interest  rates  are  higher  and 
farmers  carry  more  debt  now.  but  Inflation- 
adjusted  cash  profits  after  interest  pay- 
ments were  exactly  the  same  in  1984  as  they 
were  in  1970  and  1971.  Surprising  as  It  may 
seem,  the  25.000  largest  U.S.  farms— the  1% 
or  so  with  aruiual  sales  of  over  $500,000— 
look  like  dandy  businesses.  Mellchar  esti- 
mates that  they  reaped  an  average  return 
on  assets  of  18%  in  1983  and  had  returns  on 
the  farmers'  equity  that  average  a  bounte- 
ous 24%. 

Most  farmers  in  deep  trouble  have  sales  of 
$40,000  to  $500,000  a  year.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  roughly 
one-third,  or  about  200.000.  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  or  are  "financially 
stressed."  They  are  overwhelmingly  concen- 
trated among  Midwest  grain  growers.  Cali- 
fornia wine-grape  growers  are  ailing  too. 
The  prospects  for  wine  grapes  seemed  limit- 
less in  the  1970s  as  Americans  shifted  from 
hard  liquor  to  so-called  light  alchollc  bever- 
ages. Sales  of  California  wine  soared,  and  so 
did  the  number  of  farmers  planting  vine- 
yards. But  domestic  wine  sales  leveled  off 
just  as  many  of  the  new  vineyards  matured. 
Imports  also  became  much  more  popular  as 
the  dollar  took  off.  Now  hardly  any  Ameri- 
cans can  make  money  In  wine  grapes. 

In  the  gralnbelt.  many  farmers  simply 
paid  too  much  for  their  land  after  Soviet 
crop  failures  helped  to  send  wheat  and  com 
prices  soaring  in  the  early  1970s.  When  the 
lean  harvests  continued,  farmers,  bankers, 
and  even  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture began  to  behave  as  though  bad  weather 
had  suddenly  become  the  norm  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Farmers  bid  Midwest  land 
prices  to  heights  that  were  justified  only  If 
crop  prices  continued  to  rise.  The  average 
price  per  acre  of  Iowa  land  shot  up  170% 
from  1974  to  1980.  Land  prices  rose  133%  in 
Nebraska  and  nearly  100%  In  South  Dakota. 

By  the  late  1970s  farmers  were  convinced 
that  Inflation  and  continued  growth  in  ex- 
ports would  keep  prices  rising  even  if  Soviet 
crop  yields  recovered.  Lenders  encouraged 
farmers  to  borrow  against  their  appreciat- 
ing land.  Some  borrowed  to  buy  better  trac- 
tors than  their  farms  could  justify  before 
crop  prices  rose.  Some  put  up  new  buildings. 
Some  who  paid  dearly  for  land  In  anticipa- 
tion of  future  increases  In  crop  prices  bor- 
rowed to  cover  operating  losses,  confident 
that  Inflation  or  more  bad  weather  abroad 
would  soon  make  them  whole.  But  mostly 
what  the  fanners  borrowed  to  buy  was  land. 

In  the  early  1980s  Inflation  collapsed,  har- 
vests came  In  record  levels  worldwide,  and 
crop  prices  and  land  values  fell.  The  value 
of  Iowa  farmland  is  down  55%  from  its  peak 
in  1980  and  land  In  Nebraska  Is  do»Ti  53%. 
Farmers  reawakened  to  the  long-term  reali- 
ty of  agriculture:  world  wide  production  Is 
growing  faster  than  population,  and  crop 
prices  are  likely  to  continue  falling  as  long 
as  technological  advances  keep  boosting 
yields. 

Grain  prices  have  now  dropped  so  low 
that  any  grain  farmer  with  high  leverage  Is 
operating  near  the  edge  or  hsis  tumbled  over 
It.  But  the  devil  Impoverishing  these  farm- 
ers isn't  high  Interest  rates  or  high  leverage 
per  se.  The  very  large  farms  that  generate 
such  lush  profits  are,  on  average,  the  most 
heavily  leveraged  of  all.  Nor  Is  the  problem 
that  crop  prices  are  'too  low."  Most  farmers 
who  have  little  debt  or  who  rent  their  land 
still  make  adequate  profits  on  com  and 
wheat.  The  real  problem  Is  that  Midwest 
farmers  are  saddled  with  Interest  on  the 
money  they  borrowed  to  buy  land  at  or  near 
the  peak,  while  the  land  Is  generating  only 
enough  cash  tc  support  much  lower  values. 


The  central  role  of  land  prices  in  the  Mid- 
west has  resulted  in  a  singularly  capricious 
pattern  of  losses.  Some  of  the  most  industri- 
ous and  capable  farmers  have  been  socked 
hard.  Just  because  they  happened  to  buy 
acreage  at  the  wrong  time  (see  box).  Unfor- 
tunately, there  isn't  any  practical  way  to 
help  the  farmers  who  bought  at  the  top. 
They  already  have  suffered  huge  capital 
losses,  much  like  the  hapless  investors  who 
bought  Avon  and  Xerox  just  before  the 
glamour  stocks  crashed  in  the  early  1970s. 
What  remains  is  to  determine  how  those 
losses  are  recognized  and  distributed.  The 
only  form  of  farm  aid  that  could  give  farm- 
ers substantial  relief  without  enormously 
expensive  side  effects  would  be  direct  cash 
payments.  But  is  that  fair  or  desirable? 
Could  farm-stale  Congressmen  justify  hand- 
ing out  moola  to  a  businessman  whose  un- 
timely investment  had  cut  his  net  worth 
from  $600,000  to  $250,000?  And  If  it  Is  right 
to  make  farmers  whole,  why  not  the  inde- 
pendent gas  producer  who  sunk  wells  in  the 
Anadarko  basin  when  energy  prices  were 
hitting  the  heavens? 

Schemes  to  boost  crop  prices  are  more  po- 
litically palatable,  but  they  carry  the  cost  of 
insulating  farmers  from  lower  world  prices. 
Adjustment  to  world  prices  is  what  farm 
policy  should  hasten,  not  delay,  since  U.S. 
farmers  increasingly  are  producing  more 
crojjs  for  export  and  less  for  sale  at  home. 
The  U.S.  now  consumes  only  75%  of  the 
output  of  domestic  farms.  More  than  half  of 
certain  crops— Including  wheat— already  go 
to  the  export  market  In  some  yesirs.  With 
total  foreign  production  also  rising  faster 
thtm  population,  U.S.  farmers  will  have  to 
hammer  costs  down  to  keep  sales  and  prof- 
its up. 

The  quickest  way  to  get  costs  down  is  to 
accept  that  the  losses  of  the  past  few  years 
are  permanent  and  that  the  value  of  farm- 
land has  fallen.  Land  typically  represents 
75%  of  the  assets  In  a  farm:  as  the  price  of 
land  goes  down,  a  farmer  can  charge  lower 
prices  for  his  crops  and  still  get  an  accepta- 
ble return  on  assets.  Any  action  that  artifi- 
cially supports  crop  or  land  prices  raises 
farm  costs  and  erodes  the  ability  of  U.S. 
farmers  to  compete  In  world  markets. 

The  farmers  losing  their  land  and  the 
creditors  suffering  big  loan  losses  are  un- 
moved by  the  salutary  effects  of  letting  the 
market  run  its  course.  Lately  they  have 
raised  the  specter  of  a  credit  crisis  as  a  new- 
reason  to  put  off  accepting  the  reality  that 
many  farmers  will  have  to  go  bankrupt  If 
America  is  to  compete. 

The  statistics  on  bank  loaiis  to  farmers 
can  look  scary  on  first  inspection.  The 
number  of  agricultural  banks  with  nonper- 
formlng  loans— loans  that  no  longer  are  ac- 
cruing interest,  have  been  renegotiated,  or 
are  more  than  90  days  overdue— that  exceed 
total  capital  jumped  from  102  last  Decem- 
ber to  167  at  midyear.  (The  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  defines  a  commercial 
bank  as  agricultural  if  its  farm  loans  make 
up  25%  or  more  of  tctal  loans.)  Forty-six  ag- 
ricultural banks  have  failed  this  year,  up 
from  29  for  all  of  1984,  and  the  number  on 
the  FDIC's  "watch  list"  of  troubled  Institu- 
tions has  risen  from  340  last  December  to 
390  recently. 

E\'en  so.  the  professionals  who  worry  full- 
time  about  bank  safety  don't  seem  terribly 
alarmed.  The  Kansas  City  Federal  Reserve 
district  has  more  troubled  agricultural 
banks  than  any  other.  But  Roger  Guffey. 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Fed,  says  he 
sees  nothing  looming  on  the  horizon  that 
could  spark  a  regional  or  statewide  crisis  In 
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commercial  lending.  One  reason  regulators 
are  sanguine  is  that  the  percentage  of  agri- 
cultural banks  in  Jeopardy  is  quite  small— 
the  167  with  nonperforming  assets  In  excess 
of  capital  comes  to  Just  over  3%  of  the  5.000 
U.S.  agricultural  bajiks.  Another  is  that  ag- 
ricultural banks  have  comparatively  high 
capital— an  average  of  9.6%  of  assets  vs. 
8.6%  for  nonagricultural  banks— and  the 
vast  majority  could  survive  worsening  condi- 
tions on  the  farm.  Robert  Craig  West,  an 
economist  in  the  bank  supervision  division 
at  the  Kansas  City  Fed.  calculates  that  665 
of  the  1.163  agricultural  banks  in  his  district 
would  make  money  this  year  even  if  they 
had  to  write  off  all  their  nonperforming 
loans  immediately— an  extremely  pessimis- 
tic assumption. 

Altogether,  conunercial  banks,  including 
agricultural  banks,  have  $50  billion  of  farm 
loans,  or  nearly  25%  of  the  total  farm  debt. 
In  1984  commercial  bank  losses  on  farm 
loans  totaled  $900  million;  this  year  they 
could  double.  That's  a  huge  loss  rate.  But 
the  total  for  the  two  years— some  $3  bil- 
lion—isn't the  stuff  to  rattle  the  banking 
system. 

The  biggest  worries  about  debt  concern 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  a  string  of  quasi- 
banks  set  up  by  Congress  from  1916  to  1933. 
The  System's  lending  practices  and  book- 
keeping would  make  a  Latin  American  loan 
officer  shudder.  The  System  includes  12  re- 
gional Federal  Land  Banks.  12  Federal  In- 
termediate Credit  Banks,  and  12  Banks  for 
Cooperatives.  A  37th  bank,  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives,  operates  nationwide 
from  Denver. 

Land  Banks  make  mortgage  loans  to  farm- 
ers through  431  local  Land  Bank  Associa- 
tions. Intermediate  Credit  Banks  advance 
funds  to  about  370  local  Production  Credit 
Associations,  which  in  turn  make  short-term 
loans  for  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  Credit  Associations  also 
make  home  loans  for  up  to  ten  years,  and 
15-year  loans  for  the  purchase  of  boats  and 
other  commercial  fishing  gear.  Banks  for 
Cooperatives  lend  to  agricultural,  aquatic, 
and  public  utility  cooperatives.  The  Farm 
Credit  System  is  the  biggest  farm  lender, 
with  $74  billion  of  loans  outstanding  as  of 
June  30. 

The  banks  aren't  really  banks  In  the  sense 
that  they  don't  take  deposits.  Most  of  their 
funds  come  from  $70  billion  of  bonds  and 
notes  sold  through  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Banks  Funding  Corporation,  the  fund-rais- 
ing arm  of  the  System.  Investors  treat  the 
securities  as  government  tigency  debt,  which 
means  the  Funding  Corporation  can  borrow 
at  interest  rates  only  slighly  higher  than 
the  rates  on  Treasury  securities.  But  the 
debt  is  backed  only  by  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem's 37  banks. 

The  System  operates  autonomously. 
Indeed,  one  might  say  ainarchically.  The 
local  associations  have  set  their  own  lending 
policies,  and  regional  banks  have  devised 
their  own  accounting  rules,  practices  that 
are  only  now  beginning  to  change.  The  boss 
of  record  is  Donald  Wllkson.  83.  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
federal  agency  that  regulates  the  banks  and 
associations.  Wilkinson's  staff  routinely  ex- 
amines the  books  and  lending  practices  of 
the  banks  and  associations,  but  it  has  no  au- 
thority to  move  against  unsound  banking 
practices  by  issuing  a  cease  and  desist  order, 
all  it  can  do  is  recommend  a  change. 

Wilkinson  precipitated  much  of  the  furor 
over  farm  credit  when  he  announced  In  Sep- 
temt>er  that  the  Farm  Credit  System  prob- 
ably will  need  federal  assistance  In  18  to  24 


months.  Of  its  $74  billion  in  loans,  $9.8  bil- 
lion are  listed  as  nonperforming;  of  the  non- 
performers.  $2  billion  are  not  accruing  inter- 
est. Although  that  sounds  like  serious  trou- 
ble, it's  difficult  to  tell  whether  there's  less 
or  more  to  the  crisis  than  meets  the  eye. 
The  confusion  arises  partly  because  the 
Farm  Credit  System  doesn't  classify  loans  In 
the  same  way  commercial  banks  do;  some  of 
its  nonperforming  loans  would  be  perform- 
ers at  Citibank.  Furthermore,  the  potential 
losses  on  the  nonperformers  are  far  less 
than  $9.8  billion.  More  than  half  are  mort- 
gage-backed land  loans.  If  the  borrowers  de- 
fault, the  System  could  sell  the  land  and  get 
back  some  of  its  money.  And  the  Farm 
Credit  System  is  much  better  capitalized 
than  most  commercial  banks.  It  has  $4.2  bil- 
lion of  retained  earnings,  $675  million  in 
loss  reserves,  and  $5  billion  on  capital  paid 
in  by  borrowers— more  than  enough  to  sus- 
tain larger  losses  than  now  seem  likely. 

However,  that  assessment  must  be  quali- 
fied because  it's  Impossible  to  tell  what  may 
lie  hidden  In  the  System's  convoluted  books. 
The  Price  Waterhouse  accounting  firm  per- 
formed the  first  outside  audit  of  the  System 
this  year.  Among  other  things,  it  discovered 
$6  billion  of  Land  Bank  loans  that  are  cur- 
rent on  Interest  payments,  but  are  undercol- 
lateralized  by  $930  million.  The  $6  billion 
will  be  added  to  the  nonperforming  loans. 

Two  regional  Intermediate  Credit  Banks— 
in  Omaha  and  Spokane— had  to  be  bailed 
out  by  other  System  banks  this  year.  (Spo- 
kane went  broke  on  fishing-boat  loans.) 
Peter  Carney,  president  of  the  System's 
Funding  Corporation,  estimates  the  System 
will  lose  $350  million  to  $400  million  this 
year,  its  first  loss  ever.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  losses  could  reach  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  the  12  months  ending  next  June. 

While  it  Is  far  from  certain  that  the  Farm 
Credit  System  needs  federal  help,  the  first 
reaction  of  Congress  to  farm  problems 
seems  to  be  to  do  something— anything.  In 
this  case,  the  politicians  should  repress  that 
Instinct  until  they  know  help  is  essential. 
Any  aid  for  the  Farm  Credit  System  could 
l)e  exceedingly  costly.  Agricultural  bankers, 
always  a  lobbying  force  to  be  reckoned  with, 
view  the  Farm  Credit  System  as  their  com- 
petition, and  will  insist  on  getting  the  same 
breaks  as  Wilkinson's  agency.  *  •  '. 
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'  M  Ut)  in  prchniiKy 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thaoik  the  chairman. 

Might  I  say  that  the  chairman  has 
taken  the  very  words  out  of  my 
mouth.  He  is  more  familiar  with  many 


matters  than  I  am.  He  said  that  the 
figures  were  not  illusory,  there  is  no  il- 
lusion. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  not  be 
any  farm  problems  if  the  figures  that 
are  cited  in  this  article  by  the  chair- 
man came  anywhere  near  the  actual 
situation  is  for  the  average  farm  and 
ranch  producer  today. 

We  have  spoken  about  cattle.  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  losses  after  1984  will 
be  a  no  win  situation.  The  1984  situa- 
tion for  cattle  producers  was  no  profit. 
But  the  1985  situation  has  been  an 
utter  disaster.  It  is  going  to  wipe  out 
cattle  feeder  after  cattle  feeder. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  cattle 
feeders  cannot  lock  in  $10  per  head.  If 
they  could  they  would  be  willing  to 
feed  these  cattle  for  an  entire  year,  to 
produce  desirable  cattle,  desired  by 
the  market.  They  are  willing  to  feed 
500,  600.  800  even  on  relatively  small 
family-owned  farm  operations  in  Iowa. 
Theirs  is  a  corn-cattle  production,  the 
same  as  for  hog  production.  If  the 
same  farmers  could  be  sure  that  for 
hog  production  they  could  get  some 
sort  of  profit  short  of  $3  a  head,  they 
are  going  to  feed  them.  They  are  going 
to  go  from  A  to  Z  with  them.  They  will 
take  the  baby  pigs  from  the  brood  sow 
and  bring  them  up  to  where  they  can 
start  feeding  them,  fatten  them  and 
take  them  to  market.  If  they  can  be 
sure  that  they  will  get  $2  or  $3  a  head 
profit  on  that  operation  they  are  very 
satisfied  and  happy.  They  woud  like  to 
make  those  few  more  bucks  a  head, 
but  if  they  know  they  have  $2  or  $3 
per  head  per  hog  profit  or  $10  per 
head  on  the  cattle  feeding  venture, 
that  is  a  big  difference  to  them. 

They  did  not  get  that  good  a  deal  In 
1984  and  1985.  They  had  tremendous 
losses.  These  losses  on  a  steer,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  could  be  such  that 
you  could  own  the  steer  all  the  year 
and  still  owe  $250  on  it  when  it  is  sold. 
That  unfortunately  has  been  the  case 
in  1985.  So  worse  than  an  illusion,  it  Is 
misleading. 

I  might  say  that  is  a  serious  proposi- 
tion when  we  are  trying  to  present  as 
factually  as  we  can  to  the  entire 
Senate  and  therefore  the  public  of  the 
United  States  what  the  situation  is  In 
this  farm  problem.  We  will  be  address- 
ing the  various  aspects  of  this  bill.  But 
it  makes  it  extremely  difficult  when 
figures  are  thrown  out  that  seem  to 
say  there  is  no  real  problem  out  there. 
The  problem  does  exist.  There  is  no 
farmer  or  rancher  who  looks  to  the 
U.S.  Government  to  finance  his  oper- 
ation through  the  payment  of  checks 
by  the  deficiency  payments  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  They  do  not  look  for 
that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  They  prefer  to  get 
their  price  out  of  the  marketplace. 
That  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do 
and  have  failed.  The  worst  mess  we 


have  ever  had  of  Government  pro- 
grams in  farming  and  ranching  has  oc- 
curred during  the  past  4  years.  And 
this  is  a  huge  mess.  Even  in  the  1930's. 
when  there  was  world  depression  and 
the  entire  agricultural  community  of 
the  United  States  was  on  its  knees, 
you  could  not  lay  the  blame  directly 
for  all  of  the  mess  on  Government.  As 
to  the  mess  we  are  in  now.  if  farmers 
and  ranchers  across  the  country  have 
correctly  surmised  that  the  mess  has 
been  aggravated,  compounded,  and 
structured  by  the  Government  pro- 
gram we  have  had  and  the  lack  of 
Government  participation  with  a 
sound  program  for  good  prices  in  the 
marketplace,  if  they  have  surmised 
that,  they  are  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  a  moment? 

Mr,  MELCHER.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  like  to  modify  his  state- 
ment, which  was.  as  I  understand  it, 
that  I  stated  there  is  no  distress  out 
there.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  back  in 
the  Record  and  see  if  I  said  that.  But  I 
did  not  say  it,  I  did  not  imply  it,  and 
the  Senator  should  not  have  inferred 
it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  thinks  I  said, 
I  modify  it.  What  I  said  was  that  state- 
ments such  as  these  by  the  chairman 
are  misleading.  They  are  misleading 
statements.  For  instance,  on  those 
farms  with  gross  sales  between 
$150,000  and  $250,000,  there  was  a 
$36,000  net  income— that  is  a  mislead- 
ing statement.  How  many  farmers  and 
ranchers  across  this  country  producing 
this  food  and  fiber  for  us  consumers  in 
America  and  a  lot  of  consumers 
around  the  world  are  selling  at  least 
$100,000  worth  of  gross  profit?  In 
wheat,  with  depressed  prices,  it  would 
be  about  35,000  bushels.  Yet  wheat 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States 
are  finding  that  they  are  producing  at 
a  loss.  Forget  about  income,  it  is  how- 
much  the  loss  is. 

In  cattle  feeding  operations,  if  you 
had  a  thousand  head  of  steers  this 
past  year  and  sold  another  couple  of 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  hogs  or  any- 
thing else  off  the  farm,  a  farm  that 
engages  in  a  feed  lot,  you  would  have  a 
pretty  small  deal.  But  if  they  are 
going  to  have  gross  sales  of  $100,000, 
they  will  probably  have  a  loss  of  some- 
thing like  $30,000  or  $40,000  rather 
than  an  income  of  $36,000. 

Hog  farmers  are  the  same  way.  They 
sell  their  hogs  and  sell  them  at  a  loss. 
The  more  you  have,  the  more  you 
have  lost.  So  this  inference  that  some- 
how these  figures  sort  of  speak  to  the 
situation  is  entirely  misleading.  I  am 
saddened  by  that  because  we  have  to 
talk  about  the  real  world.  We  have  to 
talk  about  the  situation  where  the 
farmers  are  losing  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  tried  to  keep  a  safety  net 


under  them  at  the  same  level  it  has 
been  for  these  basic  commodities- 
wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  and  cotton— 
because  we  think  that  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do.  So  we  are  going  to 
face  some  pretty  staggering  losses  out 
of  the  Treasury  too,  for  deficiency 
payments. 

Why  do  we  have  to  do  that?  Because 
we  have  to  keep  this  basic  economy, 
this  basic  industry  of  the  United 
States  alive  to  survive  for  better  days. 
The  better  days  should  come  because 
we  are  dealing  from  the  strength  of 
having  cost-effective  production  from 
these  farmers  and  ranchers  of  Amer- 
ica. When  you  have  that  and  have  the 
food  supplies  that  are  needed  by 
others  around  the  world— not  just  our 
own  consumers  but  by  others  around 
the  world  who  need  these  food  sup- 
plies—we are  dealing  from  strength. 
So  I  think  better  days  will  come.  But  it 
is  for  us  to  recognize  that  the  safety 
net  must  be  there  in  order  for  those 
producers  to  survive.  Until  the  better 
days  come,  it  is  for  us  here,  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House,  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  this  present  administra- 
tion which  allows  the  Department  of 
State  to  interfere  with  unworkable 
conditions  for  sales  of  American  com- 
modities abroad.  We  have  willing 
buyers,  but  we  find  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  not  a  willing  seller.  We  have  to 
reverse  that  policy.  That  is  part  of  our 
duty. 

There  will  be  no  simple  answer.  The 
facts  that  are  based  on  this  type  of  in- 
formation that  has  been  presented  in 
this  article  by  the  chairman  are  entire- 
ly misleading. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is 
simply  this:  If  we  do  not  contrive  to 
permit  our  agricultural  production  to 
become  available  to  those  who  would 
purchase  it  in  foreign  countries,  pur- 
chase the  surplus  from  us.  then  we  are 
indeed  failing  in  our  responsibilities. 
There  are  recent  examples  of  State 
Department  meddling  that  have  come 
to  light  and  which  perhaps  identify 
the  true  situation  with  setting  condi- 
tions on  sales  of  American  agricultural 
commodities. 

Earlier  on  this  floor,  I  mentioned 
that  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
last  2  years  or  more  htis  set  a  number 
of  conditions  which  countries  must 
meet  if  they  are  going  to  purchase 
American  wheat— Kenya,  Mozam- 
bique. Guinea.  Nigeria,  and  several 
other  countries  in  Africa.  The  condi- 
tions were  set  by  the  Department  of 
State  that  sales  of  American  wheat, 
rice,  or  cotton  could  not  be  approved 
and  could  not  be  permitted  until  cer- 
tain conditions  were  met.  Those  condi- 
tions, while  perhaps  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  anybody  who  likes  to  see  pri- 
vate enterprise  be  utilized  to  gain  effi- 
ciency in  any  developing  country,  cer- 
tainly in  the  abstract,  would  have  to 


be  found  to  be  admirable.  But  we  have 
to  be  practical.  That  the  Department 
of  State  has  not  been  able  to  be.  They 
were  told  by  Kenya, 

There  is  the  condition  you  are  setting  on 
the  requirement  that  the  wheat  be  pur- 
chased by  private  enterprise.  We  have  to 
point  out  that  there  is  no  private  enterprise 
in  our  coimtry  to  make  such  a  purchase  and 
warehouse  it  and  furthermore,  since  none 
exists,  we  think  the  opportunity  for  making 
the  purchase  should  be  honored,  accepted, 
and  remove  the  condition  so  we  can  get  on 
with  the  sale. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  situation 
with  several  of  the  other  countries  I 
mentioned.  Mozambique,  luckily,  got 
the  State  Department  to  back  off,  but 
the  situation  was  this:  The  State  De- 
partment conditions  of  having  the 
purchases  made  by  private  enterprise 
and  handled  and  distributed  by  private 
enterprise  were  rejected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mozambique,  and  they 
were  practical  enough  to  ask  for  inter- 
vention from  Mel  Laird,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  come  and 
review  the  situation  in  Mozambique 
and  see  if  they  were  not  correct  in 
pointing  out  there  was  no  private  en- 
terprise with  capital  to  purchase  the 
grain,  there  was  no  private  enterprise 
with  warehouses  to  store  the  grain. 
There  simply  was  not  the  private  en- 
terprise structure  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions the  State  Department  required. 

Mel  Laird  went  to  Mozambique, 
found  that  to  be  the  case,  returned  to 
Washington,  had  a  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary Shultz,  and  convinced  Secretary 
Shultz  that  that  was  the  situation.  So 
Secretary  Shultz  told  his  underlings  at 
the  State  Department, 

Back  off:  you're  wrong.  Those  people  need 
this  food.  There  Is  starvation  In  Mozam- 
bique. Before  it  gets  worse,  ship  the  food. 
Remove  the  condition.  Allow  the  sale  to  be 
made. 

And  it  was  made. 

However,  this  was  not  the  prompt 
decisionmaking  process  that  was  fol- 
lowed in  Kenya,  Guinea,  and  Lit)eria. 
That  was  not  the  case  at  all.  Their 
sales  were  delayed.  In  Sierra  Leone, 
the  same  was  the  case,  and  in  Senegal 
also.  The  results  were  that  the  State 
Department  finally  removed  their  con- 
ditions, reduced  the  amounts  that 
could  be  purchased,  and  delayed  the 
ssde. 

Two  sides  lose  when  that  occurs. 
American  producers,  of  course,  lose  be- 
cause they  lose  part  of  the  sale,  and 
the  delay  itself  causes  a  loss  In  con- 
sumption of  the  products  that  are  de- 
sired by  these  foreign  countries. 

The  other  side  that  loses  is  the 
people  in  the  foreign  countries  who 
have  been  waiting  for  the  food,  desire 
the  food,  and  need  the  food.  When 
two  sides  lose,  what  is  in  it  for  us?  Not 
a  thing.  That  is  the  situation  we  are 
facing. 

The  most  recent  set  of  conditions 
had  a  different  outcome  in  the  Philip- 
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pines.  The  State  Department  insisted 
that  private  enterprise  purchase  suid 
control  the  wheat.  They  insisted  that 
those  conditions  be  met  before  they 
would  approve  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
government.  The  government  objected 
to  it,  but  they  backed  down  and  the 
conditions  were  met.  The  situation  de- 
veloped after  that.  Mr.  Cojuangco,  a 
wealthy  Filipino  conglomerate  opera- 
tor with  capital  in  the  Philippines  cre- 
ated a  purchasing  entity  with  the  Fili- 
pino Baicers  Association,  went  into  the 
world  market  and  purchased  wheat. 
He  met  the  conditions  that  were  set 
down.  Cojuangco  has  immense  capital 
and  his  operations  are  private  and  en- 
terprising. So  perhaps  the  stigma  of 
Cojuangcos  private  coconut-palm  oil 
monopoly  and  the  charges  that  have 
been  leveled  at  Mr.  Cojuangco  for  cro- 
nyism with  the  Marcos  government 
have  worn  off  now  and  he  fills  the  bill 
for  the  State  Department  objectives. 
If  that  is  all  right  with  the  State  De- 
partment, there  are  conceivably  only 
two  groups  that  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage under  this  State  Department  con- 
trived scheme  of  privatizing  the  sales 
of  American  wheat  or  wheat  products 
to  the  Philippines.  That  will  be  the 
American  wheat  producers,  because 
for  8  to  9  years  prior  to  this  time  all 
wheat  that  was  imported  into  the 
Philippines  was  from  the  United 
States.  They  looked  to  only  one 
source,  a  sole  source,  the  United 
States.  American  wheat  producers  ap- 
preciated that.  The  results  of  the  forc- 
ing the  National  Pood  Authority  out 
of  the  picture  are  these:  People  like 
Cojuangco  are  on  the  world  market 
purchasing  wheat.  His  last  purchase 
was  from  a  private  company  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany.  So  we  lost  part  of  the 
sale  to  the  Philippines  to  an  encerpris- 
ing  group  in  Hamburg.  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  have  a 
country  that  likes  so  well  to  buy  from 
the  United  States  and  they  do  not  buy 
anywhere  else,  we  appreciate  that. 
There  is  a  worldwide  system  for  pur- 
chasing wheat  where  any  country  can 
buy  from  wherever  they  want.  But  one 
group  that  has  lost  out  on  this  ar- 
rangement by  the  State  Department 
in  the  Philippines  has  been  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  producer. 

What  we  are  so  concerned  about  is 
that  this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg, 
and  that  slowly  viewed  we  will  find 
many  other  countries  other  than  the 
ones  I  have  named  where  the  State 
Department  has  interfered,  set  condi- 
tions, and  lost  sales  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem. 

But  the  other  group  that  is  appar- 
ently going  to  lose  out  from  this  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  the  consumers,  the  Filipino 
people,  because  their  consumption  of 
wheat  for  1985  is  going  to  drop  to  50 
percent  of  what  it  was  in  1981. 

So  both  sides  lose.  This  policy  must 
be  reversed.  Part  of  our  duty  in  pass- 


ing this  bill  is  to  make  certain  that  it 
is  reversed. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  914 

(Purpose:    To   establish    shipment    require- 
ments for  exports  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment   which   I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
proposes  an  tmiendment  numbered  914. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
out  all  through  and  including  line  10  on 
page  66  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

GRANTS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 

Sec.  113.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  may  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion, employing  personnel,  acquiring  equip- 
ment, and  taking  other  action  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  interna- 
tional trade  development  centers,  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  international  trade  de- 
velopment centers.  In  the  United  States  to 
enhance  the  exportation  of  United  States 
agricultural  products  and  related  products. 

(2)  Such  grants  shall  be  based  on  a  match- 
ing formula  of  50  percent  Federal  and  50 
percent  non-Federal  funding. 

(b)  In  making  grants  under  subsection  (a). 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  States 
that  intend  to  utilize  as  sites  for  interna- 
tional trade  development  centers  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1404(10)  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103(10))  that- 

( 1 )  operate  agricultural  programs; 

(2)  hive  existing  International  trade  pro- 
grams that  use  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach and  are  operated  Jointly  with  State 
and  Federal  agencies  to  address  internation- 
al trade  problems;  and 

(3)  have  a  communications  system  that 
can  be  used  on  an  International  basis  to  con- 
duct conferences  or  trade  negotiations. 

(c)  Such  centers  may— 

(1)  through  research,  establish  a  perma- 
nent data  base  to  address  the  problems 
faced  by  potential  exporters.  Including  lan- 
guage barriers.  Interaction  with  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments,  transportation 
of  goods  and  products.  Insurance  and  fi- 
nancing within  foreign  countries,  and  col- 
lecting International  marketing  data; 

(2)  be  used  to  l(}cate  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary exhibits  that  will  stimulate  and  edu- 
cate trade  delegations  from  foreign  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  United  States  agricul- 
tural products  and  related  products; 

(3)  be  made  available  for  use  by  State  and 
regional  entities  for  exhibits,  trade  semi- 


nars, and  negotiations  Involving  such  prod 
acts;  and 

(4)  carry  out  such  other  activities  relating 
to  the  exportation  of  such  products,  as  the 
Secretary  may  approve. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri 
ated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Subtitle  B— Public  Law  480  and  Related 
Programs 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  POLICY 

Sec  120.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "to  use  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  under  this  Act  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise In  developing  countries;  to  enhance 
food  security  in  developing  countries 
through  local  food  production;"  after  "agri- 
cultural production;" 

(b)  Congress  finds  that  additional  steps 
should  be  taken  to  use  the  agricultural 
abundance  produced  by  American  farmers— 

(1)  to  relieve  hunger  and  promote  long- 
term  food  security  and  economic  develop- 
ment In  developing  countries  In  accordance 
with  the  development  assistance  policy  es- 
tablished under  section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  21S1-1); 
and 

(2)  to  promote  United  States  agricultural 
trade  interests. 

SALES  POR  POREICN  CURRENCIES 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  <7  U.S.C.  1701)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  101.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
policies  and  accomplish  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  2.  the  President  Is  uuthor- 
Ized  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements 
with  friendly  countries  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities— 

"(1)  for  dollars  on  credit  terms: 

"(2)  to  the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars 
under  the  terms  applicable  to  such  sales  are 
not  possible,  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  and  on  terms  the  permit  conversion 
to  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applicable  to 
the  sales  agreement;  or 

"(3;  for  foreign  currencies  for  use  under 
section  108  on  terms  that  permit  conversion 
to  dollars. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986.  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  for  use  under  section 
108  under  agreements  entered  Into  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  at  an  annual  level 
of- 

"(A)  not  less  than  the  higher  of— 

"(I)  25  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  made 
under  this  title;  or 

(ID  500.000  metric  tons:  and 

"(B)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  all  such  sales. 

"(2)(A)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986,  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  30.  1988,  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  President  may  reduce 
the  minimum  level  of  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
If- 

"(1)  there  is  an  insufficient  number  of  ap- 
proved financial  intermediaries  that  have 
entered  Into  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  program  pro- 
vided for  in  section  108: 

"(II)  there  are  Insufficient  requests  made 
by  such  Intermediaries  for  loan  funds  to  uti- 


lize the  foreign  currencies  generated  by 
such  sales;  or 

"(ill)  the  Secretary  requires  additional 
time  to  Implement  such  program. 

"(B)  The  President  may  not  reduce  the 
minimum  level  of  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies under  subparagraph  (A)  below  an 
annual  level  of  less  than— 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  made 
under  this  title  during  such  fiscal  year; 

"(II)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1987,  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
made  under  this  title  during  such  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(111)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1988.  15  percent  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
made  under  this  title  during  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(c)  Agreements  for  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency In  a  developing  country  for  use  under 
section  108  may  not  be  entered  into  to  the 
extent  that  such  agreements  would  gener- 
ate currency  in  amounts  that  cannot  be  pro- 
ductively used  and  absorbed  in  the  private 
sector  of  such  country. 

"(d)  Sales  for  foreign  currencies  for  use 
under  section  108  under  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  title  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  specified  in  such 
agreements.". 

(b)  Section  103  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1703) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  in  section  108,"  after 
"section  104"  In  subsection  (b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "dollar  on  credit  terms" 
In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d); 

(3)  In  subsection  (m)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
section  108,"  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion: 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
President  shall  require  that  foreign  curren- 
cies to  be  used  under  section  108  that  are  ac- 
quired under  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
commodities  be  converted  to  dollars  during 
the  period  beginning  10  years  after  the  date 
of  the  last  delivery  of  such  commodities  and 
ending  30  years  after  the  date  of  such  deliv- 
ery. Such  agreement  for  sale  shall  establish 
a  schedule  for  such  conversion  but  need  not 
specify  the  exchange  for  such  conversion;"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "for  dollars  on  credit 
terms"  and  "for  cash  dollars"  in  subsection 
(n); 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Take"  In  subsection 
(o)  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "take": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Assure  convertibility" 
in  subsection  (p)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "except  as  provided  in  section  108.  assure 
convertibility":  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "Assure  convertibility" 
in  subsection  (q)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "except  as  provided  In  section  108,  assure 
convertibility". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1705)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  104"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "sections  104  and  108". 

(d)  Section  106(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1706(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Payment  for  sales  made  for  forelem 
currencies  that  are  to  be  used  under  section 
108  under  an  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  as  are 
specified  In  such  agreement.". 


(e)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  107  (7  U.S.C.  1707)  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'developing  country'  means 
a  country  that  Is  eligible  to  participate  in  a 
sales  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  term  'financial  intermediary' 
means  a  bank,  financial  institution,  coopera- 
tive, nonprofit  voluntary  agency,  or  other 
organization  or  entity,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  that  has  the  capability  of  making 
and  servicing  a  loan  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(3)  The  Term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

"(b)  In  order  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
development  of  private  enterprise  institu- 
tions and  infrastructure  as  the  base  for  the 
expansion,  promotion,  and  Improvement  of 
the  production  of  food  and  other  related 
goods  and  ser\'ices  within  a  developing  coun- 
try and  pursuant  to  an  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  entered 
into  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  a  financial  in- 
termediary located  or  operating  in  such 
country  under  which  the  Secretary  shall 
lend  to  such  financial  intermediary  foreign 
currency  that  accrues  as  a  result  of  com- 
modity sales  to  such  country  under  a  sales 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  title 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture. Food,  Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1985. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  to  obtain  foreign  cur- 
rency under  this  section,  a  financial  Inter- 
mediary must  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  under  which  the  intermediary 
agrees  to  use  such  currency  to  make  loans 
to  private  Individuals,  cooperatives,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  within  a  developing 
country,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing— 

"(1)  productive,  private  enterprise  invest- 
ment within  such  country,  Including  such 
investment  in  projects  carried  out  by  coop- 
eratives, nonprofit  voluntary  organizations, 
and  other  entities  found  to  be  qualified  by 
the  Secretary: 

"(2)  private  enterprise  facilities  for  aiding 
the  utilization  and  distribution,  and  Increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  and  markets  for. 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof;  or 

"(3)  private  enterprise  support  of  self-help 
measures  and  projects. 

"(d)  An  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  specify  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  foreign  currency 
shall  be  used  and  subsequently  repaid  to  the 
Secretary.  Including  the  following  terms 
and  conditions: 

"(1)  A  financial  intermediary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to 
the  financing  of  agricultural  related  private 
enterprise  with  the  funds  provided  under 
this  section. 

"(2)(A)  A  financial  Intermediary  shall 
repay  a  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  plus  accrued  interest,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  mariner  as  will  permit  the 
Secretary  to  convert  such  foreign  currency 
to  dollars  In  accordance  with  the  schedule 
for  such  conversion. 

"(B)  A  financial  intermediary  may  repay  a 
loan  made  under  this  section  prior  to  the  re- 
payment date  specified  in  such  agreement. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  financing 
from  a  financial  Intermediary  under  this 
section,  an  entity  or  venture  must— 


"(A)  be  owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
citizens  of  the  developing  country,  except 
that  up  to  25  percent  of  such  ownership  in- 
terest may  be  held  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(B)  not  be  owned  or  controlled,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  government  or  any  gov- 
ernmental subdivision  of  the  developing 
country. 

"(4)(A)  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
funds  loaned  by  the  Secretary  to  a  financial 
intermediary  under  this  section  shall  be 
such  rate  as  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  intermediary. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  or  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  that  is  acting  as  a 
financial  intermediary,  the  Secretary  may 
charge  a  lower  rate  of  interest  on  funds 
loEmed  to  such  intermediary  under  this  sec- 
tion than  is  charged  to  other  types  of  inter- 
mediaries to  defray  the  startup  costs  of  be- 
coming a  financial  intermediary. 

"(5)  No  currency  made  available  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  promote  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  that  will  compete,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  In  world  mar- 
kets with  similar  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  not  require  a  de- 
veloping country  to  guarantee  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  made  to  a  financial  interme- 
diary under  this  section  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  loan. 

""(e)(1)  All  currencies  repaid  by  financial 
intermediaries  under  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  be  deposited 
and  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 105. 

"(2)  Currencies  repaid  by  financial  inter- 
mediaries shall,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  be  used  to  finance  additional  produc- 
tive, private  enterprise  investment  under 
agreements  with  financial  intermediaries 
entered  into  under  this  section; 

"(B)  be  used  for  the  development  of  new 
markete  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

"(C)  be  used  for  the  payment  of  United 
States  obligations  (including  obligations  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  other  lawr  of  the 
United  States):  or 

"(D)  be  converted  to  dollars. 

"(3)  Section  1306  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  currencies  used  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  paragraph  (2)(C). 

""(f)(1)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  periodic 
audit  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment are  being  fulfilled. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  section  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Including  an  evaluation  of  the 
Impact  of  Investment  under  this  section  on 
the  development  of  agricultural  related  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  each  participating  coun- 
try. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  provide  agricul- 
tural technical  assistance  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  the  fund- 
ing of  market  development  activities.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  at  least  5  percent  of  the  foreign 
currencies  obtained  for  use  under  this  sec- 
tion from  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
made  under  agreements  entered  Into  imder 
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this  title  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Agriculture.  Pood.  Trade,  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1985  to  carry  out  such  assistance.". 

MINIMUM  QOANTITY  OT  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED  UNOEK  TITLE  II 

Sec  122.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  n21(b))  is  amended  by  strik- 
Ing  out  clauses  ( 1 )  through  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(1)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  and  September  30,  1987, 
shall  be  1.900.000  metric  tons,  of  which  not 
less  than  1.425.000  metric  tons  for  nonemer- 
gency programs  shall  be  distributed 
through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  coop- 
eratives, and  the  World  Pood  Program:  and 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988.  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
shall  be  1.700.000  metric  tons,  of  which  not 
less  than  1.275.000  metric  tons  for  nonemer- 
gency programs  shall  be  distributed 
through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  coop- 
eratives, and  the  World  Food  Program:". 

VALUE-ADDED.  PROCESSED,  AND  PROTEIN- 
PORTIPIED  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  123.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721 )  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  In  distributing  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  this  title,  the  President  shall— 

"(1)  consider— 

"(A)  the  nutritional  assistance  to  recipi- 
ents and  benefits  to  the  United  States  that 
would  result  from  distributing  such  com- 
modities in  the  form  of  processed  and  pro- 
tein-fortified products,  including  processed 
milk,  plant  protein  products,  and  fruit,  nut, 
and  vegetable  products: 

"<B)  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  proposed 
recipients  of  the  commodities; 

"(C)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  providing 
such  commodities,  for  purposes  of  selecting 
commodities  for  distribution  under  non- 
emergency programs:  and 

"(D)  the  purposes  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  ensure  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  each  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (b)  for  nonemergency  pro- 
grams be  in  the  form  of  processed  or  forti- 
fied products  or  bagged  commodities.". 

POOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  Of  VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Title  11  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1721  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec  207.  (a)(1)  If  requested  by  a  nonprof- 
it voluntary  agency  or  cooperative,  an  agree- 
ment with  the  agency  or  cooperative  for 
nonemergency  assistance  under  this  title 
may  provide  for  the  use  by  the  agency  or  co- 
operative of  foreign  currency  proceeds,  gen- 
erated from  the  sale  of  commodities  made 
available  under  the  agreement,  for  purposes 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Such  agreements  shall  provide,  in  the 
aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year,  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currency  proceeds  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  sm  amount  that  is  not  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  com- 
modities distributed  under  nonemergency 
programs  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  Section  103(c)  shall  apply  to  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  generate  for- 
eign currencies  under  this  sut>section,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 


International  Development,  waives  the  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  gen- 
erated under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by 
a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  cooperative 
for  activities  carried  out  by  the  agency  or 
cooperative  that  will  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  food  assistance  program  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

"(B)  Such  activities  may  Include  food  for 
work  programs,  local  program  management, 
local  agricultural  and  cooperative  develop- 
ment projects,  and  outreach  projects  to  pro- 
vide food  to  people  with  the  greatest  nutri- 
tional need,  if  such  activities  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  food  assistance  program  of  the 
agency  or  cooperative. 

"(2)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  not  be  used— 

"(A)  to  defray  personnel  or  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  a  United  States  cooperat- 
ing sponsor,  distributing  agency,  or  recipi- 
ent agency,  other  than  a  local  cooperative; 

"(B)  to  defray  the  costs  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  an  edifice  owned  or  operat- 
ed by  a  church  or  any  other  edifice  used  for 
sectarian  purposes:  or 

"(C)  to  replace  resources  otherwise  avail- 
able to  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  co- 
operative, as  determined  by  the  President. 

"Sec  208.  (a)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement 
with  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  for  non- 
emergency assistance  under  this  title,  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (b).  the  President  is  en- 
couraged to  approve  multiyear  agreements 
to  make  agricultural  commodities  available 
for  distribution  by  the  agency,  if  the  agency 
requests  a  multiyear  agreement. 

'(b)(1)  Such  agreements  shadl  be  subject 
to  the  availability  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
necessary  appropriations  and  agricultural 
commodities. 

"(2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
agreement  that  the  President  determines 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  year  because  of 
the  past  performance  of  the  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agency  or  because  the  agreement  in- 
volves a  new  progrGim  of  assistance. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  a  multiyear  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section,  a  nonprofit 
voluntary  agency  may  not  be  required  to 
obtain  aruiual  approval  from  the  United 
States  Government  In  order  to  continue  Its 
assistance  program  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, unless  the  President  determines  that 
exceptional  and  unforeseen  circunnstances 
have  occurred  that  require  such  approval. 

"Sec  209.  (a)  Agreements  with  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  under  this  title  may  au- 
thorize such  agencies  to  establish  local  food 
reserves. 

"(b)  If  authorized  to  establish  a  local  food 
reserve  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  may  deposit  In  such 
reserve  agricultural  commodities  made 
available  under  this  title— 

"(1)  for  later  use  in  providing  Immediate 
food  assistance  In  case  of  a  famine  or  other 
food  shortage  emergency;  or 

"(2)  If  the  nonprofit  voluntary  agencv  de- 
termines that  the  Immediate  use  of  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  food  assistance 
purposes  would  be  a  disincentive  to  local  ag- 
ricultural production  and  that  the  commod- 
ities should  be  held  for  use  at  a  later  time. 

"Sec  210.  (a)  A  nonprofit  voluntSLry 
agency  requesting  a  nonemergency  food  as- 
sistance agreement  under  this  title  shall  In- 
clude In  such  request  a  description  of  the  In- 
tended uses  of  any  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds that  would  be  generated  with  the 
commodities  provided  under  the  agree- 
ment.". 

"(b)(1)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  is  encouraged  to  Invite  represent- 


atives of  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  programs  under  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1691  et  seq  )  and  other  con- 
cerned nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  and  to 
designate  appropriate  executive  branch  offi- 
cials to  participate  In  a  task  force  to  study 
the  means  of  providing  food  assistance 
under  such  Act  to  people  with  the  greatest 
nutritional  need  in  the  recipient  countries. 

"(2)  If  a  task  force  is  established  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  task  force  should  report 
to  Congress  by  February  15.  1986.  on  fur- 
ther steps  that  could  be  taken  to  provide 
food  under  such  Act  to  such  people. 

•(c)(1)  S^tlons  207.  208.  and  209  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a))  shall  apply  with  respect  to  agreements 
entered  Into  after  September  30.  1985. 

"(2)  Section  210  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  agreements  entered  Into  after  De- 
cember 31.  1985. 

FOOD  POR  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec  125.  Section  302(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1727a(c)(l)(C))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "15"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

extzmsion  or  program 
Sec  126.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1736c)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1985"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1989"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Agriculture  and  '="ood 
Act  of  1981"  In  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Agriculture.  Food. 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985". 

COMMODITY  DONATIONS  ABROAD 

Sec  127.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  As  used  in  this  sulwection,  the 
term  'elgible  commodities'  means  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  the  products  thereof  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations  that 
the  Secretary  determines  meet  the  criteria 
specified  in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  furnish  eligible 
commodities  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (7  use.  1721  et  seq),  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  are  approved  by  the  Secretary, 

"(3)(A)  Conunodltles  may  not  be  made 
available  for  disposition  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  quantities  that  will  reduce  the  quan- 
tities of  commodities  that  traditionally  are 
made  available  through  donations  to  domes- 
tic feeding  programs  or  agencies. 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraph  (9)(B)(v),  sec- 
tions 103(c)  and  401(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1703(c)  and  1731(b))  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  conunodltles  furnished 
under  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  requirement  for  safeguarding 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  used  to  prevent  the  furnishing  under 
this  subsection  of  any  eligible  commodity 
for  use  in  countries  that— 

"(1)  have  not  traditionally  purchased  the 
commodity  from  the  United  States:  or 

"(ID  do  not  have  adequate  financial  re- 
sources to  acquire  the  commodity  from  the 
United  States  through  commercial  sources 
or  through  concessional  sales  arrangements. 


(4)  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
use.  1723)  shall  apply  to  commodities  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Agreements  may  be  entered  into 
under  this  sutxsection  to  provide  eligible 
commodities  In  Installments  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

■(6)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate  and  announce  the  types  of  eligible 
commodities,  and  the  amounts  thereof,  that 
the  Secretary  anticipates  will  l)ecome  avail- 
able for  distribution  under  this  subsection 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(7)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
expedited  procedures  shall  be  used  In  Imple- 
menting this  subsection. 

"(8)  The  cost  of  commodities  furnished 
under  this  subsection,  and  exp>enses  in- 
curred under  section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1723)  in  connection  with  such 
commodities,  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
level  of  assistance  programmed  under  such 
Act  and  may  not  be  considered  expenditures 
for  international  affairs  and  finance. 

"(9)(A)  Eligible  commodities  furnished 
under  this  subsection  may  be  sold  or  bar- 
tered with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
solely  as  follows: 

"(I)  Sales  and  barter  that  are  Incidental  to 
the  donation  of  the  commodities. 

"(ii)  Sales  and  barter,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  to  finance  the  distribution, 
handling,  and  processing  costs  of  the  donat- 
ed commodities  in  the  importing  country  or 
other  activities  in  the  importing  country 
that  are  consistent  with  providing  food  as- 
sistance to  netdy  people. 

"(iii)  Sales  and  barter  of  conunodltles  do- 
nated to  intergovernmental  organizations, 
insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with  normal 
programming  procedures  in  the  distribution 
of  commodities  by  such  organizations. 

"(iv)  Sales  and  barter  of  commodities  used 
for  payments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4). 

"(BXi)  If  requested  by  a  nonprofit  volun- 
tary agency  or  cooperative,  an  agreement 
with  the  agency  or  cooperative  for  commod- 
ities made  available  under  this  subsection 
may  provide  for  the  use  by  the  agency  or  co- 
operative of  foreign  currency  proceeds,  gen- 
erated from  the  sale  of  commodities  made 
available  under  the  agreement,  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  clause  (ill). 

•(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  that  such  agreements 
provide.  In  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal 
year,  for  the  use  of  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds under  this  subsection  an  amount  that 
is  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  eligible  commodities  furnished 
to  such  agencies  and  cooperatives  under  this 
subsection  for  such  fiscal  year. 

•■(iii)(I)  Foreign  currency  generated  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  used  by  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  or  cooperative  for 
activities  carried  out  by  the  agency  or  coop- 
erative that  win  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  food  assistance  program  being  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

■•(II)  Such  activities  may  include  food  for 
work  programs,  local  program  management, 
local  agricultural  and  cooperative  develop- 
ment projects,  and  outreach  projects  de- 
signed to  provide  food  to  people  with  the 
greatest  nutritional  need,  if  such  activities 
are  directly  related  to  the  food  assistance 
program  of  the  nonprofit  voluntary  agency 
or  cooperative. 

■■(iv)  All  foreign  currency  proceeds  gener- 
ated pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
subparagraph   shall   be   expended   within   1 


year   after   the   end   of   the   period   of   the 
agreement. 

••(v)  Section  103(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1703(c))  shall  apply  to  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  made  to  gener- 
ate foreign  currencies  under  this  subpara- 
graph, unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
waives  the  application  of  this  subparagraph. 

••(vi)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  generated 
under  this  subsection  may  not  be  used— 

"(1)  to  defray  personnel  or  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  a  United  States  cooperat- 
ing sponsor,  distributing  agency,  or  recipi- 
ent agency,  other  than  a  local  cooperative; 

•■(II)  to  defray  the  costs  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  an  edifice  owned  or  operat- 
ed by  a  church  or  any  other  edifice  used  for 
sectarian  purposes:  or 

•(III)  to  replace  resources  otherwise  avail- 
able to  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  co- 
operative. Jis  determined  by  the  President. 

••(10)(A)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
during  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
furnish  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  co- 
operatives, and  the  World  Food  Program  for 
distribution  in  developing  countries  not  less 
than  400,000  metric  tons  of  eligible  com- 
modities that  are  available  for  distribution 
under  this  subsection. 

■•(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  and  reports  to  Congress  ( to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor)  that— 

•■(I)  there  have  not  been  sufficient  re- 
quests made  by  nonprofit  voluntary  agen- 
cies, cooperatives,  ajid  the  World  Pood  I*ro- 
gram  for  commodities  under  this  subsection 
for  uses  that  would  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721  et  seq.):  or 

■■(11)  a  limitation  in  paragraph  (3)  prevents 
the  use  of  commodities  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph. 

■•(C)  If  the  quantity  of  eligible  commod- 
ities available  for  distribution  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  less  than 
400.000  metric  tons,  such  subparagraph 
shall  not  require  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
additional  commodities  to  satisfy  such  sub- 
paragraph.". 

•■(b)  Section  416(b)(9)(A)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a))  shall  become  effective  on  October  1, 
1985. 

FOOD  FOR  PROGRESS 

Sec  128.  (a)  Section  416  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law: 

••(IKA)  In  order  to  use  the  food  resource 
of  the  United  States  more  effectively  In  sup- 
port of  countries  that  have  made  commit- 
ments to  Introduce  or  expand  free  enter- 
prise elements  In  their  agricultural  econom- 
ics through  changes  in  commodity  pricing, 
marketing,  Input  availability,  distribution, 
and  private  sector  Involvement,  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  the 
Secretary  determines  meet  the  criteria  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a),  may  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  President  under  paragraph 
(2). 

••(B)  Not  more  than  500.000  metric  tons  of 
commodities  may  be  furnished  under  this 
sul)section  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 


September  30.  1986.  September  30.  1987, 
September  30.  1988.  and  September  30.  1989. 
••(C)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  purchase  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  pr(Xlucts  thereof  for  use  under  this  sub- 
section if— 

■■(i)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
does  not  hold  stocks  of  such  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof:  or 

•■(ii)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  commit- 
ments made  in  agreements  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  and  such  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  are  needed  to  ful- 
fill such  commitments. 

••(D)  No  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  excess  of  $30,000,000  (exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  commodities)  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  unless  author- 
ized In  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

••(2)(A)(1)  The  President  may  enter  Into 
agreements  with  developing  countries  to 
furnish  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  made  available  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  such  countries  to  promote  the  implemen- 
tation of  private,  free  enterprise  agricultur- 
al policies  for  long-term  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

••(il)(I)  Such  commodities  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  considers 
are  In  the  public  interest  and  will  promote 
the  objectives  of  this  subsection. 

••(II)  Agreements  may  provide  for  com- 
modities to  be  furnished  on  a  multiyear 
basis. 

•■(B)  In  determining  whether  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  countries  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  commodities  under  this  subsection, 
the  President  shall  consider  whether  a  po- 
tential recipient  country— 

■■(1)  is  carrying  out,  or  is  committed  to 
carry  out.  policies  that  promote  economic 
freedom,  private,  domestic  production  of 
food  commodities  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  the  creation  and  expansion  of  effi- 
cient domestic  markets  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  such  commodities.  Including 
policies  that  may  provide  for— 

■■(I)  access,  on  the  part  of  farmers  In  such 
country,  to  private,  competitive  markets  for 
their  pr<xlucts: 

'(II)  market  pricing  of  commodities  to 
foster  adequate  private  sector  incentives  to 
individual  farmers  to  produce  food  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  for  the  domestic  needs  of  the 
country; 

"(III)  esttbllshment  of  market-determined 
foreign  exchange  rates: 

"(IV)  timely  availability  of  production 
Inputs,  such  as  seed,  fertilizer,  or  pesticides, 
to  farmers: 

■■(V)  access  to  technologies  appropriate  to 
the  level  of  agricultural  development  in  the 
country;  and 

■•(VI)  construction  of  facilities  and  distri- 
bution systems  necessary  to  handle  perish- 
able products;  and 

■•(11)  Is  able  to  use  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities being  considered  for  donation  with- 
out disruption  of  the  Internal  market  of  the 
country  for  domestically  produced  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof. 

■■(3)  An  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  shall  prohibit  the  resale  or  trans- 
shipment of  the  donated  agricultural  com- 
modities to  other  countries. 

■■(4)  In  entering  into  agreements  with 
countries  for  the  donation  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof 
under  this  subsection,  the  President  shall 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  avoid  dis- 
placement of  any  sales  of  United  States  ag- 
ricultural   commodities    and    the    products 
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thereof  that  would  otherwise  be  made  to 
such  countries. 

"(5)(A)  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1723)  shall  apply  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  furnished  under  this  sub- 
section. 

■■(B)  The  cost  of  the  commodities  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection,  and  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  furnish- 
ing such  commodities,  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  level  of  assistance  programmed  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.) 
and  may  not  be  considered  expenditures  for 
International  affairs  and  finance. 

■■(6)(A)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  President  under  this 
subsection  through  the  National  Security 
Advisor  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

■•(B)  The  National  Security  Advisor,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  use  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  this  subsection. 

'•(8)  Within  120  days  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  in  which  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  a  country  under  this  subsec- 
tion Is  in  effect,  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senatv:  on  the  status  of  such  agree- 
ment and  the  progress  being  made  to  imple- 
ment private,  free  enterprise  agricultural 
policies  for  long-term  agricultu<-al  develop- 
ment in  such  country. '■. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  during  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1985,  and  ending  September 
30,  1989. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
AND  POOD  AID 

Sec.  129.  (aXl)  The  President  shall  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Agricultural  Trade  and  Pood  Aid 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Special  Assistant"). 

(2)  The  Special  Assistant  shall  serve  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

(3)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate,  any  nomination  to  the 
position  of  Special  Assistant  shall  be— 

(A)  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion; and 

(B)  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

(4)  The  Special  Assistant  shall— 

(A)  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President: 

(B)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  allow- 
ances as  a  chief  of  mission:  and 

(C)  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

(b)  The  Special  Assistant  shall— 

( 1 )  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  order 
to  improve  and  enhance  food  assistance  pro- 
grams carried  out  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries; 

(2)  coordinate  and  streamline  the  manner 
In  which  food  asslstaince  programs  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, in  order  to  improve  their  overall  ef- 
fectiveness; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  measures  to  be  taken  to  Increase 
use  of  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  the  products  thereof  through  food 
assistance  programs; 

(4)  advise  the  President  on  agricultural 
trade; 

(5)  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Development 
Coordination  Committee; 


(6)  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Pood  Aid 
Sutxrommittee  of  such  Committee;  and 

(7)  issue  to  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  policy  guidelines 
on  basic  issues  of  food  assistance  policy,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  coordina- 
tion of  food  assistance  programs,  consistent 
with  law.  smd  with  the  advice  of  such  Sub- 
committee. 

(c)  The  Special  Assistant  may— 

(1)  solicit  information  and  advice  from  pri- 
vate and  governmental  sources  and  recom- 
mend a  plan  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  measures  that  should  be  taken— 

(A)  to  promote  the  export  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof;  and 

<B)  to  expand  export  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof; 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent national  agricultural  policies  to  foster 
and  promote  the  United  States  agricultural 
Industry  and  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
strength  of  this  vitally  Important  sector  of 
the  United  States  economy;  and 

(3)(A)  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
they  affect  the  United  States  agricultural 
Industry,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties are  contributing  or  not  contributing  to 
such  industry;  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  with  respect  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs  and  activities  in 
contributing  to  such  industry. 

(d)  Section  5312  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item; 

■Special  Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Food  Aid.". 

Subtitle  C— Export  Transportation  of 
Agricultural  Commodities 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural Industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  industry  are  vitally 
Important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation; 

(2)  that  both  industries  must  compete  in 
international  markets  Increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  Increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant vessels  contribute  positively  to  the 
United  States  balance  of  trade  and  generate 
employment  opportunities  In  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  In  this  sub- 
title- 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  Its  export  programs  effectively. 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs; 

(2)  to  take  Immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine; 

(3)  to  expand  international  trade  in 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports; 

(4)  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchasing 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 


(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  Industries  of  the 
United  States  and  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  both  industries  to  address  their 
common  problems. 

EXEMPTION  or  CERTAIN  AGRICDLTTTRAL  EX- 
PORTS PROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE 
CARGO  PRXTERENCE  LAWS 

Sec.  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26,  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— 

(1)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or.  except  as  provided  In  section 
133(bK6).  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed In  clause  ( 1 ); 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  or  under  loan  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  If  such  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
ferred to  In  section  132  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  Imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

SHIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS  POR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PORTS SPONSORED  BY  THE  DEPARTMEITT  OP  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  United  States- flag  carriage  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  tonnage  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  was  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tormage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams subject  to  such  section  and  specified 
In  sutwectlon  (b)  shall  be  transported  on 
United  States- flag  commercial  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  referred  to  In 
paragrapii  ( 1 )  shall  be  transported  In  United 
States-flag  vessels  in  calendar  year  1986; 


(B)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1987;  and 

(C)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed In  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1988  and 
in  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1691  et  seq); 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  I43I); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 
1); 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public,  including 
intergovernmental  organizations;  or 

(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  if  the  cash  grants  are 
in  amounts  that  result  in  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  conrmiodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  under  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  132(5). 

(c)(1)  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  imposed  by  subsection 
I  a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  siune  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  in  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
also  administer  this  subtitle  and  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in 
a  manner  which  preserves  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historical  port 
range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to  United 
States-flag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section  exported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Gulf,  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes  port 
ranges. 

(d)  As  used  in  subsection  (b).  the  term 
■export  activity",  shall  not  include  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 


technical  assistance  provided  in  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
as  to  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  shall  be  determined  under  this 
subtitle  In  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures by  regulation,  with  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
other  type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment. 
or  service  Is  required  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7).  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec  134.  (a)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  conunodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  in  subsection  (b). 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or,  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  conunod- 
ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  in- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

FINANCING  OF  SHIPMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAG  VESSELS 

Sec  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  finance  any  increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  incurred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  In  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  In  such  section  In 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  In  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(1)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  Incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  Incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the    Department    of    Agriculture    and    the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  commodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
include  in  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
Incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
in  section  133(b),  is  not  increased  al)ove  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may,  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  In  paragraph  ( 1)  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  buljsec- 
tions  (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligatioiis  of 
the  United  SUtes  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  and.  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1986.  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
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such  costs  shall  b«  made  with  appropriated 
funds,  as  provided  in  this  section,  rather 
than  through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  increased 
ocean  freight  charges  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  ta)  and  (b)  and 
section  133(a),  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
workin'^  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON   AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec.  136.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transportation  Policy  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  24  members. 

(2)  Sixteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)(A)  Eight  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  in- 
dustry, four  of  whom  shall  represent  labor 
and  four  of  whom  shall  represent  manage- 
ment. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  137.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  section 
132  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  in  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 


(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  Its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 132: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 
implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  United  States-flag  vessels  available. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available,  including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shipload: 

(B)  charters  for  intermediate  or  long 
term: 

(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment;  and 

(D)  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  impedi- 
ments, including  delays  in  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
including  independent  agencies,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commis.^'ion.  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commissions  duties. 

COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBTITLE 

Sec  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  Is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e).  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  Increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 


EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  In  any  manner  the  provision.-^ 
of  section  4(b)  (8)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b)(8))  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9  1  5 

(Purpose:   To   establish   shipment    require 

ments  for  exports  sponsored  by  the  De 

partment  of  Agriculture) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch 
RAN)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  915 
to  amendment  914. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  35  of  the  amendment 
strike  line  9  through  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

( 1 )  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  industry  are  vitally 
important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation: 

(2)  that  both  industries  must  compete  In 
International  markets  Increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments: 

(3)  that  Increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  United  States  merchant 
vessels  contribute  positively  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  and  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  In  this  sub- 
title— 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs: 

(2)  to  take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine: 

(3)  to  expand  international  trade  In 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports; 

(4)  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchasing 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: and 

(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  iKJth  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  Industries  of  the 
United  States  and  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  both  Industries  to  address  their 
common  problems. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS FROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
CARGO  PREFERENCE  LAWS 

Sec  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 


(46  use.  1241(b)(1)),  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26,  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1). 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— 

(1)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or,  except  as  provided  in  section 
133(b)(6),  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  clause  ( 1 ): 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  or  under  loan  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  if  such  materialc.  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
ferred to  In  section  132  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

SHIPMENT  requirements  FOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PORTS SPONSORED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  United  States-flag  carriage  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  tonnage  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams subject  to  such  section  and  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  transported  on 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  transported  in  United 
States-flag  vessels  in  calendar  year  1986; 

(B)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1987;  and 

(C)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1988  and 
in  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 


(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.); 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Pood  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 
1): 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public.  Including 
intergovernmental  organizations;  or 

(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purcha.',ers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  if  the  cash  grants  are 
in  amounts  that  result  in  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  under  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  132(5). 

(cKl)  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  In  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  In  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
also  administer  this  subtitle  and  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  net.  1936.  in 
a  manner  which  preserves  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historical  port 
range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to  United 
States-flag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section  exported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Gulf.  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes  port 
ranges. 

(d)  As  used  In  subsection  (b).  the  term 
■export  activity",  shall  not  include  Inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  in  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
as  to  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  shall  be  determined  under  this 
subtitle  In  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures by  regulation,  with  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 


other  typ>e  of  materials,  goods,  equipment, 
or  service  is  required  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (bK7).  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec  134.  (aKl)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  in  subsection  (b), 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  If  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or.  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  commod- 
ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  in- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  l>e 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

FINANCING  OF  SHIPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAG  VESSELS 

Sec  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  finance  any  increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  Incurred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  in  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  in  such  section  In 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  in  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  producU  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(1)  If  In  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  Incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  sha'l  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  commodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
Include  In  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
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changes  In  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
Incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
in  section  133(b),  is  not  increased  above  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may,  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  Incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  <1) 
shall  be  inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  and,  for 
the  purpo.se  of  purchasing  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  after 
the-  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

<d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1986.  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  costs  shall  be  made  with  appropriated 
funds,  as  provided  in  this  section,  rather 
than  through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  Increased 
ocean  freight  charges  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
section  133(a).  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  Insuf- 
ficiency. 


NATIONAL   ADVISORY    COMMISSION    ON    AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec.  136.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transportation  Policy  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  subtitle  referred  to  sis  the  ■Com- 
mission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  16  members. 

(2)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  The  chairman  suid  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agii- 
culture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)(A)  Four  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  four  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  shall  be  representatives 
of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  Industry, 
two  of  whom  shall  represent  labor  and  two 
of  whom  shall  represent  management. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  137.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  section 
132  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  Improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  In  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  Include  in  Ita  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 132: 

( 1 )  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 


implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  United  States-flag  vessels  available 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com 
modities  are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available,  including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shiploads; 

(B)  charters  for  intermediate  or  long 
term; 

(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment;  and 

(D)  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod 
Ities  also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  Impedl 
ments.  including  delays  in  port,  to  the  effi 
cient  loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 
Including  Independent  agencies,  shall  fur 
nish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  duties. 

COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBTITLE 

Sec  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  Is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e).  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  Into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 

EFFECT  ON  other  LAWS 

Sec.  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  In  any  manner  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)(8)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707B(b)(8))  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  918 

(Purpose;   To   establish    shipment   require- 
ments for  exports  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture) 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
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the  part  to  be  stricken  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inooye] 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  language 
propo-sed  to  be  stricken  from  the  bill 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
all  through  and  Including  line  11  on  page  33 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural Industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  industry  are  vitally 
important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation; 

(2)  that  both  industries  must  compete  In 
international  markets  increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  Increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  United  States  merchant 
vessels  contribute  positively  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  and  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  In  this  sub- 
title- 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs; 

(2)  to  take  inunediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
captu;lty  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine; 

(3)  to  expand  International  trade  In 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports; 

(4)  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchasing 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 

(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  Industries  of  the 
United  States  and  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  both  industries  to  address  their 
common  problems. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS FROM  THE  RtgUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
CARGO  PREFERENCE  LAWS 

Sec  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)),  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26.  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1), 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— 

( 1 )  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 


(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or,  except  as  provided  in  section 
133(b)(6),  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed In  clause  ( 1 ); 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  or  under  loan  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  if  such  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  section  132  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  ser\ices  imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

SHIPMENT  REIJUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PORTS SPONSORED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  United  States-flag  carriage  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  tonnage  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)),  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams subject  to  such  section  and  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  trsjisported  on 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  transported  In  United 
States-flag  vessels  in  calendar  year  1986; 

(B)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed In  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1987;  and 

(C)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed In  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1988  and 
in  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.); 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1880  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 
1); 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 


(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public.  Including 
intergovernmental  organizations;  or 

(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  f(X>d  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchsisers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  if  the  cash  grants  are 
in  amounts  that  result  in  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  under  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  In  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  132(5). 

(c)(1)  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
also  administer  this  subtitle  and  section 
901(b)  o;  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in 
a  manner  which  preserves  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historical  port 
range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to  United 
States-flag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section  exported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Gulf.  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes  port 
ranges. 

(d)  As  used  In  subsection  (b),  the  term 
"export  activity",  shall  not  Include  lnst)ec- 
tlon  or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  in  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(eXl)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
as  to  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  shall  be  determined  under  this 
subtitle  In  accordance  with  pr(x;edures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures by  regulation,  with  notice  suid  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
other  type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment, 
or  service  is  required  In  order  to  determine 
whether  a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7).  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  In  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec  134.  (a)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  conunodlties  that 
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may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  in  subsection  (b). 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasoru.  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or.  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  commod- 
ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  in- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

FINANCING  or  SHIPMENT  Of  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAG  VESSELS 

Sec.  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  finance  any  increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133'a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  l)e  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  incurred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  in  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  in  such  section  in 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  in  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(1)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  sut)section.  commodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  A:»istance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
Include  in  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
Incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
in  section  133(b).  is  not  increased  above  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 


may.  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  Incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  at  a  rale  of  ir.'erest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  and.  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1986.  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  Interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  costs  shall  be  made  with  appropriated 
funds,  as  provided  In  this  section,  rather 
than  through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  Increased 
ocean  freight  charges  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
section  133(a).  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON   AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec  136.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transportation  Policy  (hereaf- 
ter In  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the  •Com- 
mission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  24  meml)ers. 

(2)  Sixteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 


(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minorlt\ 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)(A)  Eight  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  In- 
dustry, four  of  whom  shall  represent  labor 
and  four  of  whom  shall  represent  manage- 
ment. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DtrriES  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  137.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  In  section 
132  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States- flag  vessels  in  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  Incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
convmodlties  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  In- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  Interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  f'le  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  dftys  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  Its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 132: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodl 
ty  purchase  agreements  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 
Implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  United  States  Hag  vessels  available. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available,  including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shiploads; 

(B)  charters  for  Intermediate  or  long 
term; 


(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment;  and 

<D)  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  impedi- 
ments, including  delays  In  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
including  Independent  agencies,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  stdminlstrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commissions  duties. 

COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec.  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBTITLE 

Sec.  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e),  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Traivsportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  Increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  In  any  manner  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)(8)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b)(8))  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9  1  7 

(Purpose:    To   establish    shipment   require- 
ments for  exports  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to    the    desk    an    amendment    to    the 
Inouye  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  917  to 
amendment  916. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  of  the  amendment,  tieginning 
with  line  10,  strike  all  through  the  end  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  Industry  are  vitally 
important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation; 

(2)  that  t>oth  Industries  must  compete  in 
International  markets  increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  increased  agricultursa  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  United  States  merchant 
vessels  contribute  positively  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  trswle  and  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sub- 
tltle- 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs; 

(2)  to  take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine; 

(3)  to  expsmd  international  trade  In 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports: 

(4)  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchasing 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 

(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  industries  of  the 
United  States  and  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  both  Industries  to  address  their 
common  problems. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS FROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
CARGO  PREFERENCE  LAWS 

Sec  132.  The  require.Tients  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)),  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26,  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1). 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— 

(1)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or.  except  as  provided  in  section 
133(b)(6).  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1); 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof; 


(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  expKjrt  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  conunodltles  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  or  under  loan  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  if  such  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  section  132  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

SHIPMENT  RXaUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PORTS SPONSORED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  United  States-flag  carriage  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  tonnage  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)),  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams subject  to  such  section  and  specified 
In  subsection  (b)  shall  be  transported  on 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  transported  In  United 
States-flag  vessels  in  calendar  year  1986; 

(B)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1987:  and 

(C)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  25  i>er- 
cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed In  such  vessels  In  calendar  year  1988  and 
in  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tion  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  In 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.); 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431): 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 

1); 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public.  Including 
Intergovernmental  organizations;  or 

(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
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United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  If  the  cash  grants  are 
In  amounts  that  result  In  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  under  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  132(5). 

(OKI)  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  in  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
also  administer  this  subtitle  and  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in 
a  manner  which  preserves  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historical  port 
range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to  United 
States-flag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section  exported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Gulf.  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes  port 
ranges. 

(d)  As  used  in  subsection  (b).  the  term 
"export  activity",  shall  not  include  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  in  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
as  to  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  shall  be  determined  under  this 
subtitle  in  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures by  regulation,  with  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
other  type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment. 
or  service  is  required  In  order  to  determine 
whether  a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7).  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrriculture  in  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec.  134.  (a)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  in  subsection  (b). 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  If  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or.  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  commod- 


ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  in- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscil  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

FINANCING  or  SHIPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAC  VESSELS 

Sec.  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  finance  tmy  increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  incurred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  in  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  in  such  section  in 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  in  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  t)e 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(1)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  commodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
include  in  Its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
In  section  133(b).  is  not  Increased  above  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  Into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may.  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  In  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  Inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 


(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex 
penses  required  to  be  assumed  under  subsec 
tions  (a)  and  (b).  the  Secretary  of  Transpor 
tation  shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  th< 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject   to  such   terms   and   conditions,   a."~ 
may    be    prescribed    by    the    Secretary    of 
Transportation    with    the    approval    of   th( 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligation.^ 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,   taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding   marketable   obligations  o( 
the  United  Slates  with  remaining  periods  ot 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi 
ties  of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
of   the   Secretary   of   Transportation.   Thi 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall   purchase  an.\ 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta 
tion  issued  under  this  subsection  and.  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obligations 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  chap 
ter  31  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  bt 
issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1986.  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  Interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  costs  shall  be  made  with  appropriated 
funds,  as  provided  In  this  section,  rather 
than  through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  Increased 
ocean  freight  charges  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
section  133(a).  the  Secretary  of  Trsi.sporU- 
tion  shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  Insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION   ON   AGRICTJL- 
TURAL  EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec  136.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  ht  Icnown  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transportation  Policy  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  16  members. 

(2)  Eight  memtters  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  ihe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)(A)  Four  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 


disers, and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  four  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  shall  be  representatives 
of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  industry, 
two  of  whom  shall  represent  lat>or  and  two 
of  whom  shall  represent  management. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  137.  (a)  It  shall  l)e  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  section 
132  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  in  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  Increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  Interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  include  In  Its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 132: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 
Implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  United  States-flag  vessels  available. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available,  including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shiploads; 

(B)  charters  for  Intermediate  or  long 
term; 

(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment;  and 

(D)  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  Impedi- 
ments. Including  delays  in  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 


INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
including  Independent  agencies,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  duties. 

COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBTITLE 

Sec.  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e),  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  Into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Ttansportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  in  any  manner  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)(8)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b)(8))  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code." 

CARGO  PREFERENCE 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Presi(ient.  for  a 
number  of  years,  Americas  agriculture 
and  maritime  industries  have  dis- 
agreed sharply  over  the  application  of 
U.S.-flag  shipping  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements to  Government-generated 
agricultural  export  programs.  The 
Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954  man- 
dates that  50  percent  of  the  cargoes 
owned,  financed  or  donated  by  the 
U.S.  Government  must  be  transported 
on  U.S.-flag  vessels  to  the  extent  such 
vessels  are  available  at  fair  and  reason- 
able rates. 

This  act  reflects  recognition  by  Con- 
gress that  a  strong  U.S.  merchant 
marine  and  a  privately  owTied  mari- 
time industry  are  vital  components  of 
our  national  security. 

As  important  as  the  maritime  Indus- 
try is  to  our  economic  and  national  se- 
curity interests,  so  also  is  America's 
agricultural  industry.  Our  Nation's 
farmers  are  the  backbone  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  standard  of  living,  and 
literally  serve  as  the  leading  supplier 
of    agricultural    commodities    to    the 


world's  hungry.  They  also  are  a  vital 
component  of  our  international  export 
capability. 

It  has  become  all  too  apparent  that 
these  two  vitally  important  industries 
suffer  many  of  the  same  problems. 
Both  try  to  compete  against  heavily 
subsidized  foreign  competition,  restric- 
tive foreign  trade  policies,  and  nontar- 
iff  barriers— while  handicapped  by  an 
overvalued  dollar. 

As  one  Member  who  believes  that 
both  industries  are  essential  and 
worthy  of  support,  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  resolve  the  highly  charged,  contro- 
versial issue  of  cargo  preference  In  a 
manner  that  benefits  both  industries 
and  in  a  manner  that  is  fair  to  both 
sides.  It  is  time  to  clarify  the  scope  of 
cargo  preference  and  to  make  its  appli- 
cation more  efficient. 

To  that  end,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  which 
embodies  the  long-term  compromise 
worked  out  by  representatives  of  the 
maritime  and  agriculture  industries. 
These  two  groups  worked  for  more 
than  2  months  to  reach  an  agreement 
which  I  believe  will  help  promote 
American  agricultural  exports  and 
strengthen  the  capability  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  list  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

List  of  Cosponsors 

Senators  Thad  Cochran.  Lloyd  Bentsen. 
Ted  Stevens.  Daniel  Inouye.  David  Pryor, 
Howell  Heflln.  Mack  Mattlngly.  Gary  Hart. 
Russell  Long.  Bob  Packwood.  Slade  Gorton, 
Ernest  Holllngs.  Alan  Cranston.  Paul  Trible. 
Tom  Eagleton.  Edward  Kennedy,  and  Quen- 
tin  Burdick. 

Senators  Claiborne  Pell.  Paul  S&rbanes. 
Prank  Murkowskl.  Alfonse  D'Amato.  Ben- 
nett Johnston.  William  Cohen,  John  Kerry, 
Frank  Lautenberg.  Paul  Laxalt.  Jeff  Blnga- 
man,  Christopher  Dodd.  John  Rockefeller, 
Daniel  Moynihan.  Mark  Hatfield.  John 
Heinz.  Joseph  Biden,  Charles  McC.  Mathlas, 
Spark  Matsunaga.  Chic  Hecht,  and  Daniel 
E\'ans. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
among  those  who  are  cosponsoring 
this  compromise  are  Senators  who  rep- 
resent agriculture  areas  as  well  as 
States  with  major  seaports.  This  indi- 
cates clearly  to  everyone  that  this  is  a 
compromise  that  has  support  in  both 
the  agriculture  sector  and  from  those 
who  have  traditionally  supported 
those  who  are  interested  in  maintain- 
ing a  strong  merchant  marine  in  this 
country.  There  are  37  Senators  who 
have  asked  that  their  names  be  includ- 
ed as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  key  elements  of  this  compro- 
mise are  as  follows; 

The  requirements  of  the  Cargo  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1954  will  not  apply  to 
commercial-type   export   programs  of 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  such  as 
"Blended  Credit."  "Export  PIK." 
"BICEP."  or  future  similar  programs. 

Cargo  preference  requirements  over 
concessional-type  programs— such  as 
Public  Law  480— of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  increased  by  25 
percent.  This  increase  will  be  phased 
in  over  a  3-year  period  beginning  in 
1986.  with  a  10-percentage  point  in- 
crease in  1986.  a  further  10-percentage 
point  increase  In  1987.  and  a  final  5- 
percentage  point  increase  in  1988. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  administer  the  cargo  preference 
requirements  in  such  a  manner  ais  to 
preserve  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the  historical  port  range  share  of  car- 
goes exported  from  each  of  the  four 
seacoasts. 

Funding  for  the  increased  share  in 
cargo  preference  requirements  will  be 
through  the  establishment  of  a  bor- 
rowing authority  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  ocean  freight 
and  the  ocean  freight  differential  will 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  export  programs  covered  by 
cargo  preference.  Any  cost  in  excess  of 
20  percent  in  any  fiscal  year  will  also 
be  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

A  16-member  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Export  Transportation  Policy 
will  be  created  to  recommend  ways  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  trajisporting 
agricultural  exports  subject  to  U.S.- 
flag  cargo  preference. 

This  compromise  will  not  just  bene- 
fit two  industries.  It  will  benefit  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  by  focusing  the  full 
attention  of  these  industries  smd  our 
Government  on  the  real  challenge- 
foreign  competition— not  on  a  divisive 
and  unproductive  battle  between  these 
two  industries. 

It  will  provide  flexibility  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  design  new  ag- 
ricultural export  promotion  programs 
and  respond  to  changing  international 
conditions.  It  will  remove  these  export 
promotion  programs  from  the  restric- 
tions of  the  recent  U.S.  district  court 
decision  while  avoiding  future  lengthy 
legal  challenges  that  could  hamstring 
these  programs. 

It  will  provide  certainty,  so  that  agri- 
culture and  maritime  as  well  will  know 
when  cargo  preference  applies  and 
when  it  does  not. 

It  will  increase  efficiency  in  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  agricul- 
tural export  promotion  programs  as 
well  as  those  subject  to  cargo  prefer- 
ence. It  will  provide  for  clear  and 
timely  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  U.S.  agricultural 
preference  cargoes. 

It  will  provide  cargoes  for  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  fleet  while  making  cer- 
tain that  existing  longstanding  agri- 
cultural cargo  preference  allocations 


are  maintained,  thus  creating  a  new 
potential  demand  for  vessels  con- 
structed in  American  shipyards. 

This  amendment— and  the  compro- 
mise It  embodies— has  the  full  support 
of  the  maritime  industry  and  major 
elements  of  our  Nation's  farming  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  agriculture  and  maritime  In- 
dustry groups  which  support  this  com- 
promise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Organizations  Sponsoring  Cargo 

Preterence  Compromise 

agricultural  groups 

Plve  state  Rice  Producers  Legislative 
Group. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  Com  Growers  Association. 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 

National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Farmers  Organization. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Grange. 

Rice  Millers'  Association. 

MARITIME  INDUSTRY 

Joint  Maritime  Congress. 
MIRAID 
Transportation  Institute. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  district  court  ruling  relating  to  the 
scope  of  cargo  preference  was  handed 
down.  Congress  considered  whether  or 
not  it  was  appropriate  to  amend  the 
cargo  preference  law  or  speak  out  to 
clarify  congressional  Intent  on  this 
subject. 

The  House,  as  Members  may  know, 
considered  this  Issue,  and  after  a  vote 
of  245  to  179.  supported,  through  an 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  the  ex- 
tension of  cargo  preference  to  com- 
mercial export  programs  such  blended 
credit. 

I  think  in  view  of  that  House  vote 
and  the  fact  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  here  in  the  Senate  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill 
and  the  legislation  was  In  committee,  a 
compromise  is  in  order.  This  compro- 
mise, although  I  know  not  totally  ac- 
ceptable to  everyone,  does  contain  two 
of  the  most  Important  objectives  of 
any  of  the  farm  groups  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  a  resolution  of  this  Issue. 

If  there  are  other  critical  Issues,  of 
course,  we  will  try  to  discuss  those  smd 
hopefully  resolve  them.  But  I  think. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  Is  a  compro- 
mise that  can  be  supported  by  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  the  maritime  industries. 

I  thank  at  this  time  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Inouye. 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Bentsen.  for  serving 
as  the  principal  and  original  cospon- 
sors  of  this  compromise. 

I  also  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  was  at  the  urging  of  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  that  these  In- 
dustries came  together  through  repre- 


sentatives to  begin  talking  about  a  way 
to  resolve  the  continuing  controversy 
surrounding  cargo  preference,  and  It 
was  because  of  the  urging  and  pres- 
sures that  resulted  from  that  initial 
request  by  the  majority  leader  that  a 
compromise  was  finally  worked  out. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  support 
this  compromise  and  that  we  can  put 
this  issue  to  rest  and  resolve  it 
through  the  adoption  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  answer  a 
question,  please? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  try 
to  answer  a  question. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  see  several  of  his 
colleagues  also  on  the  same  side  of  the 
issue,  and  possibly  they  may  have  an- 
swers. 

Does  the  Senator  have  an  estimate 
on  what  the  cost  of  subsidies  under 
cargo  preference  would  be  in  1985. 
1986.  1987.  and  1988? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
estimates  that  we  have  heard  are  this 
will  result  in  an  Increase  from  $40  to 
$60  million  per  year. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Am  I  correct  In  stat- 
ing the  cost  of  the  program  In  1984 
was  $109  million  and  is  estimated  to  be 
$150  million  or  more  in  1985?  Is  that 
close  to  being  right? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  Is  approxi- 
mately a  $50  million  Increase,  if  I  am 
adding  and  subtracting  correctly.  That 
Is  consistent  with  the  estimate  that  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  get  these  figures  down.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  remarks.  I  did 
not  hear  him  make  that  statement  In 
his  opening  comments.  Maybe  he  did 
say  It.  But  I  think  we  need  to  be  talk- 
ing about  how  much  this  Is  costing. 
We  have  had  some  difficult  votes  and 
I  win  make  my  remarks  later. 

Does  the  Senator  yield  for  one  other 
question? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

So  I  and  others  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  questions  that  the  Senator 
may  have. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  program  would 
be  about  $150  million  for  1985? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  estimate  that 
we  have  Is  that  the  Increased  cost 
would  be  from  $40  to  $60  million  per 
year. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  would  be  begin- 
ning In  1986? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Beginning  in  1986. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  percentage  in- 
crease is  phased  In  over  a  3-year  period 
for  Public  Law  480  programs. 

What  the  Senator  needs  to  do. 
though.  In  stating  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  compare  that  with  the  cost 
of  applying  cargo  preference  to  all 
commercial      programs,     commercial- 


type  sales  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  partici- 
pated in  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Those  costs  could  go  into 
the  hundreds  of  millioris  of  dollars  per 
year,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  lend- 
ing credit  or  export  PIK  or  BICEP  or 
other  kinds  of  promotional  or  conces- 
sional sales  programs  that  could  be  ad- 
ministered through  CCC  or  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  are 
going  to  be  increases  in  cost  whether 
this  amendment  is  adopted  or  not. 
There  will  be  less  Increase  In  cost  If 
this  amendment  Is  adopted  than  if  It  Is 
not. 

So  the  Senator  should  not  confuse 
the  Issue  by  saying  this  amendment  Is 
going  to  cost  $40  to  $50  million  a  year 
and  suggest  that  if  you  vote  for  it  you 
are  voting  for  increased  cost.  There 
are  going  to  be  substantial  increased 
costs  under  the  Court  decisions,  under 
the  amendment  adopted  in  the  other 
body,  and  that  could  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  One  final  question 
on  the  cost.  Would  the  cost  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi be  $40  or  $60  million  more 
than  the  language  that  is  currently  in 
the  Senate  committee  bill? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  would  be  fair. 
Th&t  is  correct 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  just  sub- 
mitted by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  today  many  are 
asking  if  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine— 
our  fourth  arm  of  defense— is  on  its 
death  bed.  Those  who  suggest  as  much 
cite  the  following  statistics: 

In  December  1951.  there  were  almost 
2.000  active  ships  in  the  U.S.-flag  fleet, 
and  they  offered  about  100.000  billets. 

As  of  June  1,  1985.  there  were  only 
409  active  ships  in  the  fleet,  and  they 
provided  less  than  16.000  billets  for 
U.S.  seafarers. 

I  would  just  like  to  repeat  that 
number.  In  1951  there  were  over  2.000 
ships  with  100.000  jobs;  in  1985  there 
are  409  ships  with  less  than  16.000 
jobs. 

In  1984,  only  4.4  percent  of  our 
international  waterbome  trade  moved 
on  U.S.  bottoms. 

At  this  juncture.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  we  controlled  the  seven  seas 
and  if  anyone  wanted  to  ship  anything 
across  the  oceans,  those  were  only 
American  ships;  and  yet  today  only  4.4 
percent  of  our  international  water- 
bome trade  is  moved  on  American 
ships. 

Today  there  are  only  23  commercial 
shipyards  in  our  active  shipbuilding 
base.  This  is  four  less  than  in  1980. 
Today  no  U.S.  shipyard  is  building  a 


deepwater  vessel  for  our  foreign 
trades. 

Clearly,  the  health  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  declining  stead- 
ily In  the  post-World  War  II  era.  So, 
even  If  it  is  not  on  its  death  bed, 
anyone  would  be  hard  pressed  to  deny 
that  it  Is  gravely  111. 

For  several  years  many  of  us  have 
been  saying  that  If  our  merchant 
marine  is  to  be  revitalized,  a  change  of 
attitude  by  our  Government  is  essen- 
tial. Our  Government  must  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  ensure  what  every 
other  government  does— make  certain 
that  its  flag-vessels  have  that  extra 
edge  in  competing  for  cargo  in  its  own 
trades. 

Mr.  President,  events  since  then 
have  only  reinforced  my  conviction. 

Last  month,  a  report  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment found  that: 

There  Is  still  no  generally  accepted  U.S. 
cargo  policy,  but  foreign  governments  have 
adopted  such  policies,  which  Increased  the 
disadvantages  of  U.S.  shipping  Interests. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that: 
Historically,  all  maritime  nations  have 
protected  their  trade  and  shipping  interests 
through  some  form  of  cargo  policy.  Gener- 
ally, this  has  been  done  by  reserving  some 
or  all  of  the  transport  of  certain  commod- 
ities for  a  nation's  own  national  carriers. 

The  United  States  is  no  exception,  al- 
though it  appears  to  have  done  the  little  it 
has  done  without  much  enthusiasm. 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  under- 
lying the  report's  conclusion  that  our 
Government  has  no  enthusiasm  for 
cargo  reservation,  even  though  It  is 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Authority  was 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  400 
buses  constructed  in  Germany.  Many 
of  these  buses  were  being  delivered  to 
the  United  States  aboard  Soviet-flag 
vessels  until  Congress  raised  the  issue 
of  our  cargo  preference  laws. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  sale 
of  surplus  butter  to  New  Zealand 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
disagreed  with  MarAd.  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  our  cargo  preference 
laws  applied. 

After  that.  GSA  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  1.6  million  tons  of  bauxite 
from  Jamaica.  Although  our  cargo 
preference  laws  applied,  and  two  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  tendered  offers  to  carry 
the  cargo,  both  were  summarily  reject- 
ed by  GSA  because  of  the  unique  and 
questionable  delivery  requirements  im- 
posed by  that  agency.  All  of  that  cargo 
was  carried  on  foreign  bottoms. 

Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Egypt 
whereby  flour  was  purchased  by  Egypt 
from  U.S.  millers  at  $155  a  ton.  The 
U.S.  Government  In  turn  provided  the 
millers  with  grain  in  sufficient  volume 
for  them  to  make  the  sale  at  that 
price.  Including  a  profit. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
our  cargo  preference  laws  did  not 
apply;  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion said  they  did.  And  there  the 
matter  stood.  The  administration  fi- 
nally ruled  that  50  percent  of  the 
wheat  must  go  on  U.S.  ships,  but  it 
stopped  short  of  saying  the  cargo  pref- 
erence laws  applied.  We  saw  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  take  the 
position  that  because  the  Jones  Act 
applied  to  the  shipment  of  oil  from 
Alaska  to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serv'e  [SPR].  such  shipments  may  not 
be  counted  toward  the  50-percent  U.S.- 
flag  cargo  preference  share  required  of 
the  importaton  of  foreign  oil  for  the 
SPR  Program.  The  Department  of 
Justice  resolved  that  dispute  in  favor 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
against  cargo  preference. 

In  1983.  every  one  of  the  title  I  and 
title  II  Public  Law  480  programs,  and 
section  416  Dairy  Donation  Program 
failed  to  comply  with  our  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws,  even  though  it  was  beyond 
dispute  that  those  laws  applied. 

The  administration  has  not  only 
failed  to  insist  that  various  Federal 
agencies  comply  with  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws,  it  is  attempting  to  overturn 
a  recent  Federal  court  ruling  which 
declared  that  the  50  percent  U.S.-flag 
carriage  requirement  in  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954  was  applicable 
to  cargoes  generated  by  the  U.S.  De- 
r  irtment  of  Agriculture's  Blended 
Credit  Program. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
opposed  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  U.S.  Postal  Sen-ice  ship 
overseas  mail  on  American-flag  ves- 
sels, when  they  are  available.  In  1983. 
for  example,  the  Postal  Service  grant- 
ed 37  out  of  45  contracts  to  foreign 
shipping  lines,  including  one  from  a 
Soviet  bloc  country— Polish  Ocean 
Lines— for  the  carriage  of  U.S.  mall  to 
overseas  destinations.  As  of  last  Janu- 
ary, the  score  was  33  out  of  44  con- 
tracts. 

The  Military  Transport  Act  of  1904 
requires  that  100  percent  of  the  sup- 
plies shipped  for  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  must  move  on  U.S. 
flags.  That  requirement  is  clear 
enough,  but  let's  take  a  look  at  how  it 
was  applied  recently  where  the  car- 
riage of  military  cargoes  between  the 
United  States  and  Iceland  was  in- 
volved. 

In  1984.  a  new  U.S.-flag  company. 
Rainbow  Navigation  Co..  chartered  a 
small  vessel  from  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  enter  this  trade.  Ice- 
land's Government  objected  to  our 
State  Department,  because  service  on 
this  route  was  being  provided  exclu- 
sively by  Icelandic  shipping  lines.  The 
Government  of  Iceland  went  on  to 
point  out  that  Iceland's  economy  and 
security  depended  upon  the  welfare  of 
its  shipping  lines. 
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Would  Members  be  surprised  to 
know  that  late  last  summer  the  De- 
partment of  Navy  found  a  loophole  in 
the  1904  law,  and  opened  up  the  car- 
riage of  military  cargo  in  that  trade  to 
foreign-flag  vessels?  That  essentially 
means  Iceland. 

The  U.S.-flag  company  appealed  the 
Department  of  Navy's  decision  to  the 
U.S.  district  court;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Blended  Credit  Program,  the 
court  ordered  the  Government  to 
comply  with  the  1904  military  cargo 
preference  law.  But  once  again,  the 
Government  is  trying  to  overturn  the 
court's  ruling. 

It  wasn't  too  many  years  ago,  of 
course,  that  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice  filed  amicus  curiae  briefs 
in  support  of  a  Soviet-flag,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, in  an  effort  by  that  agency  to 
enforce  our  laws  against  predatory 
rate  practices  by  State  controlled  ship- 
ping lines. 

Mr.  President,  in  case  auiy  Member 
should  think  I  am  belaboring  the 
point,  a  few  statistics  will,  I  believe,  il- 
lustrate just  what  cargo  reservation 
means  to  the  U.S.  merchant  marine. 

In  1980,  U.S.-flag  vessels  only  carried 
4.7  percent  of  the  cargo  that  moved  in 
our  international  trades;  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  that  meager  amount  was  car- 
ried because  of  our  cargo  preference 
laws. 

In  1983.  U.S.-flag  vessels  carried  5.8 
percent  of  the  cargo  that  moved  in  our 
international  trades. 

Over  50  percent  of  that  meager 
amount  was  carried  because  of  our 
cargo  preference  laws. 

Clearly,  cargo  reservation  is  a  neces- 
sary element  of  any  successful  mari- 
time policy.  Seemingly  every  trading 
nation  but  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes this  fact  of  life. 

Recently,  in  response  to  my  inquiry, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
that  none  of  the  2  million  tons  of 
cargo  shipped  under  its  Blended 
Credit  Program  moved  on  U.S. -flags, 
but  it  was  quite  possible  some  moved 
on  Soviet-bloc  vessels. 

Can  Members  imagine  any  Soviet 
commodities  bound  for  Africa  moving 
on  U.S.  flags?  My  question  becomes 
even  more  absurd  if  I  were  to  ask  if 
Members  could  imagine  the  Soviets 
using  U.S.  flags  and  excluding  their 
own.  And  yet.  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  appears  to  be  quite  wUling 
to  discriminate  against  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels to  this  extent. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  statistics  I 
have  cited  indicate,  cargo  reservation 
is  essential  for  the  survival  of  our 
fourth  arm  of  defense;  and  its  cost  is  a 
miniscule  amount  of  what  we  will 
spend  on  our  farm  income  stabiliza- 
tion this  year,  because  cargo  prefer- 
ence will  cost  less  than  eight-tenths  of 
1  tiercent  of  the  $18.4  billion  the  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  spend  on  farm 
income  stabilization. 


Despite  the  clear  necessity  for  cargo 
preference  if  our  fourth  arm  of  de- 
fense is  to  survive,  and  despite  the  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  Federal  funds 
involved,  this  absolutely  essential  pro- 
gram is  once  again  threatened. 

The  measure  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing today,  S.  1714.  the  farm  bill,  con- 
tains provisions  which  would  substan- 
tially narrow  the  application  of  Public 
Law  664— cargo  preference— without 
any  off -setting  benefit  to  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine.  Moreover,  it  would  do 
so  despite  the  adverse  report  of  the 
committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
maritime  matters  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  The  Commerce  Committee 
obtained  sequential  referral  of  the 
farm  bill,  and  reported  an  amendment 
to  delete  those  provisions  limiting  ap- 
plication of  the  cargo  preference  laws. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  for  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  farm  bill  with  these 
antimaritlme  measures  intact,  would 
be  ill-advised  for  the  procedural  and 
substantive  reasons  I  have  discussed. 

I  believe  the  existing  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws  properly  and  adequately 
take  into  account  the  national  interest 
in  strong  agricultural  and  maritime  in- 
dustries. The  only  difficulty  is  that 
the  agencies  of  Government  don't 
want  to  comply  with  them.  This  is 
really  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the 
dog.  I  have  often  expressed  my  own 
preference  for  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. Simply  centralize  the  authority 
for  determining  when  the  cargo  pref- 
erence laws  apply  in  the  Department 
with  responsibility  for  maritime  af- 
fairs—DOT— and  make  the  Secretary's 
decision  in  each  case  final.  Under  ex- 
isting law.  DOT  now  has  responsibility 
for  administering  Public  Law  664. 

I  am  enough  of  a  realist,  however,  to 
know  that  the  remedy  I  have  proposed 
is  not  in  the  political  cards  at  this 
time. 

Politics,  we  are  told.  Is  the  art  of 
compromise,  and  the  art  of  the  possi- 
ble. In  this  spirit  therefore  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's amendment  to  delete  the  provi- 
sions limiting  cargo  preference.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  agreed  to  by  all  of 
the  maritime  Interests,  several  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  has  the  support  of 
several  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  the 
Senate's  time  to  discuss  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  Senator's  compromise 
amendment,  but  I  believe  it  will  be 
helpful  to  summarize  how  the  archi- 
tects of  the  compromise  it  embodies 
believe  it  will  help  promote  American 
agricultural  exports  and  strengthen 
the  capability  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine: 

It  will  provide  flexibility  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  design  new  ag- 
ricultural export  promotion  programs 


and  respond  to  changing  International 
conditions.  It  will  remove  these  export 
promotion  programs  from  the  restric- 
tions of  the  recent  U.S.  district  court 
decision  while  avoiding  future  lengthy 
legal  challenges  that  could  hamstring 
these  programs. 

It  will  provide  certainty,  so  that  agri- 
culture and  maritime  will  know  when 
cargo  preference  applies  and  when  it 
does  not. 

It  will  increase  efficiency  in  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  agricul- 
tural export  promotion  programs  as 
well  as  those  subject  to  cargo  prefer- 
ence. It  will  provide  for  clear  and 
timely  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural preference  cargoes. 

It  will  provide  cargoes  for  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  fleet  while  making  cer- 
tain that  existing  longstanding  agri- 
cultural cargo  preference  allocations 
are  maintained,  thus  creating  a  new 
potential  demand  for  vessels  con- 
structed in  American  shipyards. 

I  believe  exiting  law,  if  enforced, 
adequately  and  fairly  reflects  the  na- 
tional interest  in  promoting  our  agri- 
cultural export  programs,  and 
strengthening  the  capability  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  Nevertheless.  I 
recognize  that  my  view  Is  not  realistic 
in  the  present  circumstances.  I  there- 
fore urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  in  commending  our  good 
friend.  Senator  Cochran,  from  Missis- 
sippi, on  his  successful  effort  to  bring 
about  this  compromise  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cargo  preference  require- 
ments to  Government  sponsored  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products. 

The  cargo  preference  issue  has  divid- 
ed the  farming  and  maritime  indus- 
tries for  some  time,  to  their  mutual 
disadvantage.  I  might  add. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  compro- 
mise which  should  end  this  destructive 
conflict  and  allow  both  industries  to 
focus  their  energies  on  common  prob- 
lems, namely  foreign  competition  and 
the  high  dollar. 

I  hasten  to  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
none  of  the  farmers  in  my  State  re- 
ceive any  support  from  this  farm  bill, 
not  one.  None  of  the  people  who  will 
receive  any  of  the  assistance  from  the 
maritime  portion  of  this  bill  are  from 
my  State  or  serve  my  State. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  is  one 
that  comes  from  having  served  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  being 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee,  and  I  have  voted  for 
the  farm  bills  time  after  time. 

I  find  now  that  It  is  time  for  us  to 
look  very  carefully  at  the  future  rela- 
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tionship  of  the  subsidy  programs  of 
this  Government. 

The  farm  bill  is  a  subsidy  program 
and  this  maritime  assistance  program 
is  a  subsidy  program.  Both,  in  my 
judgment,  warrant  taxpayers'  support. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  having  brought  about  this 
compromise. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  that  in 
February  of  this  year  a  U.S.  district 
court  held  that  the  cargo  preference 
requirements  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Blended  Credit 
Program.  Dicta  in  the  case  implied 
that  the  cargo  preference  laws  may 
apply  to  other  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture export  programs,  such  as  the 
program  called  GSM- 102. 

And  I  emphasize  this:  Under  existing 
law.  the  programs  that  are  covered  by 
this  agriculture  program  will  require 
the  application  of  cargo  preference. 
This  compromise  is  a  modification  of 
those  existing  laws. 

In  this  compromise  legislation,  the 
maritime  Interests  have  effectively  re- 
linquished their  right  to  pursue  fur- 
ther legal  action  in  the  courts  on  the 
cargo  preference  issue,  in  return  for 
an  increase  In  the  amount-of  the  cargo 
subject  to  cargo  preference  under  the 
so-called  concessional  programs.  The 
farm  interests  received  export  pro- 
gram exemptions  from  cargo  prefer- 
ence which  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  contained  in  S.  721,  or  the 
farm  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  The  result  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "bright  line"  with  re- 
spect to  which  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams are  covered  and  which  are  not. 
This  legislation  contains  several 
safeguards  against  excessive  cost  in- 
creases attributable  to  the  increase  in 
cargo  preference  requirements.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  com- 
pletely insulated  from  any  increases  in 
cargo  preference  costs  under  this  com- 
promise. Any  increase  must  be  funded 
through  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. The  borrowing  authority  estab- 
lished under  this  legislation  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Is  simi- 
lar to  the  authority  presently  used  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  shifting  the  funding 
mechanism  for  any  Increase  in  costs  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation, 
this  legislation  contains  another  safe- 
guard. If  Congress  falls  to  appropriate 
funds  for  cargo  preference  costs 
funded  through  the  Department  of 
Transportation  within  90  days  of  the 
Secretary's  notification  that  funds  are 
unavailable,  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation would  expire. 

Any  cost  increases  under  this  legisla- 
tion for  cargo  preference  would  be 
minor,  compared  to  the  costs  that 
would  have  been  incurred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment if  the  cargo  preference  laws 
were  applied  to  a  greater  number  of 
agriculture  export  programs.  It  is  esti- 
mated this  compromise  could  save  up 


to  $250  million  a  year  in  ocean  freight 
differential  costs. 

I  support  this  compromise  because  it 
presents  a  reasonable  solution  to  a 
most  controversial  problem.  Both  sides 
in  this  Issue  are  gaining  something; 
both  sides  are  losing  something.  Both 
sides  have  been  criticized  at  different 
times  for  "giving  up  "  too  much.  And. 
In  my  judgment,  the  result  of  this 
amendment  will  save  the  taxpayers 
money. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.  I  believe  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Cochran  amendment  Is  a 
vote  in  favor  of  the  farmer  and  of  the 
sailor.  Anyone  who  opposes  this 
amendment,  in  my  judgment,  will  be 
supporting  neither. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  might  say  I  am  informed  that 
the  U.S.  flag  revenues  from  cargo  pref- 
erence are  approximately  $461  million. 
The  1984  cost  differential  related  to 
agriculture  shipments  was  $96.3  mil- 
lion. The  1985  cargo  preference  costs 
for  Public  Law  480  equals  approxi- 
mately $109  million  for  titles  I  and  III 
and  about  $20  million  for  title  II.  It  is 
our  judgment  that  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  will  require  an  in- 
crease from  $40  to  $60  million,  assum- 
ing the  expansion  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports in  substantial  quantities  beyond 
the  existing  levels. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  What  are  the  total 
subsidies  all  together?  I  heard  the 
$109  million  figure  and  the  Senator 
added  another  $20  million.  Those  are 
1984  figures,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  talking  about 
Public  Law  480.  Those  are  Public  Law 
480  payments  for  titles  I  and  III.  $109 
million,  and  title  II.  approximately  $20 
million.  So  It  Is  $129  million  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Is  that  all  the  subsi- 
dies that  they  received  or  are  there 
other  titles? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  are  others.  As 
I  said,  the  total  U.S.-flag  revenues, 
from  my  information,  from  cargo  pref- 
erence is  $461  million. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  for  the  year 
1984? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator and  others  who  might  disagree 
with  this  will  realize  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  this  amendment,  the  Cochran 
amendment,  is  a  period  of  delay  and 
confusion  In  the  agriculture  area.  The 
courts  have  ruled  In  favor  of  cargo 
preference.  This  cargo  preference 
amendment  represents  a  substantial 
concession  on  the  part  of  those  who 
support  cargo  preference.  It  repre- 
sents very  little  concession  on  the  part 
of  those  who  oppose  it  because,  as  I 
stated,  if  the  moneys  are  not  available 


to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, made  available  by  the  Con- 
gress, then  this  compromise  falls  and 
the  exports  are  not  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  requirement. 

That  does  not  mean  that  those  of  us 
who  support  cargo  preference  would 
be  quiet  at  that  time,  I  might  add.  I 
would  expect  that  future  Department 
of  Agriculture  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations bills  would  have  substan- 
tial problems.  But  1  would  hope  that 
all  concerned  will  recognize  that  this 
is  a  compromise  and  a  substantial  com- 
promise In  terms  of  the  maritime  in- 
terests—maritime interests  which,  as  I 
say,  do  not  originate  in  my  State  but 
which  I  feel  a  responsibility  for  be- 
cause of  the  committee  on  which  I 
serve  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Inouye. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  some 
things  are  absurd  on  their  face.  Cargo 
preference  fits  in  this  category. 

The  idea  that  an  industry  can  be 
helped  by  guaranteeing  customers 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  that  has  served  our  country  so 
well. 

The  fact  is  that  cargo  preference  has 
not  fostered  a  modem,  efficient  U.S.- 
flag  fleet  as  was  promised  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1954.  The  exact  opposite  has  been  the 
case— especially  with  the  bulk  fleet. 

American  farm  products  now  forced 
to  move  on  rusty  old  U.S.-flag  bulkers 
sometimes  never  reach  their  destina- 
tion. Lives  are  lost  and  cargoes  wasted. 
Many  times  even  if  the  cargo  reaches 
the  destination,  the  old  ship  makes 
one  last  stop  at  a  port  to  be  junked— 
and  we  pay  for  the  trip. 

This  is  not  to  mention  the  price  tax- 
payers must  pay  to  make  sure  these 
U.S.  companies  and  crews  have  busi- 
ness. Rates  this  past  year  have  soared 
to  two  and  three  times  normal  com- 
mercial rates  because  of  demand  cre- 
ated by  our  shipment  of  food  to 
Africa. 

This  absurdity  may  only  be  paral- 
leled by  some  of  our  farm  subsidy 
schemes.  The  critical  difference  is  that 
most  of  our  farm  subsidies  are  aimed 
at  reigning  in  the  farmers  capacity  to 
produce.  Maritime  subsidies,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  aimed  at  proplng  up 
an  Inefficient  Industry. 

Shipping  subsidies  for  agricultural 
products  moving  under  Public  Law  480 
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and  other  food  aid  programs  have 
always  been  subject  to  cargo  prefer- 
ence. A  few  other  commodity  sales 
such  as  a  recent  flour  sale  to  Egypt 
have  been  administratively  subjected 
to  cargo  preference. 

The  debate  over  what  programs  are 
and  are  not  covered  by  cargo  prefer- 
ence has  been  long  standing.  A  recent 
Federal  district  court  decision  malting 
the  USDA  blended  credit  program  sub- 
ject to  cargo  preference  resulted  in 
costs  that  outweighed  the  benefit  of 
using  the  program. 

The  blended  credit  program  was 
made  available  through  use  of  the 
Helms  funds  provided  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Its  suspen- 
sion has  heightened  the  level  of 
debate  over  cargo  preference  applica- 
bility. 

The  first  action  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry  in  this  Congress  was  to 
unanimously  adopted  legislation  clari- 
fying the  application  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws.  That  language  was  reported 
as  S.  721  and  is  included  in  S.  1714— 
the  farm  bill. 

Today  an  amendment— substitute- 
has  been  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  fellow  committee  member,  Sena- 
tor Cochran,  from  Mississippi  to— 
for— committee  language. 

I  know  that  many  weeks  of  hard  ne- 
gotiation have  transpired  in  order  to 
construct  this  so-called  compromise 
and  I  commend  those  who  helped 
search  for  an  answer  to  this  tough 
problem. 

However,  I  am  afraid  that  the  provi- 
sion is  simply  an  expansion  of  cargo 
preference  at  the  expense  of  taxpay- 
ers, farmers,  and  those  in  need  of  food 
aid. 

Farmers  win  in  the  respect  that  the 
blended  credit  program  is  no  longer 
hostage  to  cargo  preference.  They  lose 
in  that  less  dollars  will  be  available  for 
Public  Law  480  exports. 

U.S.  shipping  companies  and  labor 
unions  win  because  they  get  a  bigger 
share  of  Public  Law  480  shipments. 

Taxpayers  lose  because  they  have  to 
pay  an  estimated  $200  million  more 
for  shipping  subsidies. 

Hungry  people  lose  because  there  is 
less  money  available  for  food— it  will 
all  be  going  for  transportation  costs. 

All  in  all  Mr.  President,  I  count  more 
losers  than  winners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  signed  by  a  substantial  number 
of  organizations  with  reference  to  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

October  15,  1985. 

Dear  Senator:  The  application  of  cargo 
preference  to  agriculture  shipments  Is  an 
Issue  which  has  prompted  a  large  amount  of 
discussion  and  controversy  In  this  year  of 
disastrous  declines  in  U.S.  agriculture  ex- 
ports. 


Notwithstanding  the  views  of  various  agri- 
culture organizations  over  the  last  several 
months  on  the  overall  cargo  preference 
Issue,  the  agricultural  organizations  listed 
below  are  totally  united  In  their  feeling  that 
the  application  of  cargo  preference  to  com- 
petitive, commercial  USDA  export  programs 
is  an  unprecedented  and  unacceptable  ex- 
pansion of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

The  undersigned  associations  and  corpora- 
tions therefore  encourage  your  support  for 
the  cargo  preference  language  contained  In 
S.  1714  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The  exemption  of  commercial  agriculture 
programs  from  50  percent  U.S.  flag  require- 
ments does  not  cost  a  single  pound  of  cargo 
to  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  since  these 
programs  have  never  been  subject  '.o  cargo 
preference  In  the  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
application  of  cargo  preference  has  already 
destroyed  one  commercial  program,  blended 
credit,  and  currently  threatens  others.  The 
very  application  of  cargo  preference  to 
these  relatively  cost  effective  programs  ren- 
ders them  too  expensive  to  continue. 

Simply  put,  agriculture's  desperate  state  Is 
far  too  fragile  to  saddle  the  USDA  budget 
and  farm  exports  with  the  costs  and  bur- 
dens of  cargo  preference  expansion.  If  In- 
creased maritime  support  Is  warranted,  we 
encourage   Congress   to   devise   a   different 
type  of  support  mechanism.  Commercial  ag- 
riculture exports  are  the  backbone  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
increase    without    the    hindrance    of   cargo 
preference   If  agriculture   is  once  again   to 
become  competitive  in  world  markets. 
Sincerely. 
American    Soybean    Association:     Con- 
Agra.  Inc.:   Millers'   National  Federa- 
tion:   Cargill.    Inc.:    Port    of    Toledo: 
Toledo    Board    of    Trade:    Mid-SUtes 
Terminals:      National      Grain     Trade 
Council;     The     Fertilizer     Institute: 
Bunge  Corporation. 
Omaha  Grain  Exchange:  Lincoln  Grain 
Exchange:   National   Grain   and   Peed 
Assoc.:  Gamac  Grain  Co.,   Inc.:  Tide- 
water Grain  Company:  Lincoln  Grain. 
Inc.:    Enid    Board    of    Trade:    Denver 
Grain     Exchange:     The     Early     and 
Daniel     Company:     American     Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers: 
U.S.  Chamt)er  of  Commerce:  Seaway 
Port    Authority    of    Duluth:    Union 
Equity  Co-Operatlve  Exchange:  Okla- 
homa Grain  and  Peed  Assoc.:  Conti- 
nental Grain  Company;  National  Soy- 
k)ean    Processors    Association;    North 
American  Export  Grain  Assoc:  West- 
em  Great  Lakes  Maritime  Assoc.;  The 
Andersons. 
AgProcessing.  Inc.:  The  Orange;  Sioux 
City    Grain    Exchange:     Minneapolis 
Grain  Exchange:  Terminal  Grain  Cor- 
poration:   Commercial    Exchange    of 
Philadelphia:  Merchants  Exchange  of 
St.    Louis:    Terminal    Elevator    Grain 
Merchants  Assoc. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi,  and 
others— the  so-called  compromise  on 
cargo  preference.  I  appreciate  their 
initiative,  and  they  have  been  very 
forthright,  I  guess,  in  fighting  for  the 
groups  that  are  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  it 
basically  because  I  am  a  taxpayer.  I 
see  this  as  being  a  major  ripoff  for 
taxpayers.  Subsidies  that  have  been 
going  out  to  this  industry  have  been 
increasing  dramatically.  Just  talking 
about  titles  I  and  III  of  Public  Law 
480.  in  1980.  the  cost  of  the  subsidy 
was  $63  million;  in  1981,  it  was  $65  mil- 
lion: in  1982,  it  was  $97  million;  in 
1983,  it  was  $100  million;  in  1984.  it 
was  $109  million. 

If  you  add  title  II  to  that,  it  makes 
the  1984  figure  $129  million.  If  you 
add  up  all  the  subsidies  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  just  mentioned,  last 
year  it  was  $461  million.  My  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  says 
now  there  are  only  409  active  ships 
left.  That  is  over  $1  million  per  ship.  If 
that  is  not  enough,  we  are  talking 
about  increasing  it— increasing  the 
load  from  50  percent  of  the  Public 
Law  480  up  to  75  percent  of  Public 
Law  480.  at  an  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $40  million  to  $60  million 
per  year. 

Look  how  rapidly  those  payments 
have  increased  to  a  relatively  very  few 
nimibers  of  people,  and  a  very  few 
numbers  of  ships.  We  are  talking 
about  enormous  increases.  I  thought 
we  were  talking  about  getting  serious 
at>out  cutting  Federal  spending.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  make  some 
difficult  decisions.  We  have  already 
had  one  budget  resolution  up  here.  We 
said.  yes.  we  are  going  to  make  some 
cuts.  We  passed  a  reconciliation  pack- 
age. We  are  working  on  one  that  says 
we  are  going  to  make  some  reductions. 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  speeches  were  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  saying,  "yes.  we  are 
going  to  get  serioiis  about  cutting  Fed- 
eral spending. "  If  we  cannot  do  it.  we 
are  going  to  set  up  an  automatic  mech- 
anism that  win  do  it  for  us.  Here  we 
are  a  week  later  saying  Increase  this 
subsidy.  The  merchant  marine  only 
gets  subsidies  on  50  percent  of  Public 
Law  480.  Let  us  make  it  75  percent. 
That  is  not  very  cost  efficient.  That  Is 
not  a  very  good  deal  for  the  taxpayers. 
Right  now  the  subsidies  are  over  $100 
million  per  ship.  Then  we  are  going  to 
increase  the  requirements  to  go  from 
50  percent  of  Public  Law  480  to  75  per- 
cent of  Public  Law  480.  You  would  just 
be  adding  millions  of  dollars  again  on 
those  ships  for  those  companies. 

I  was  kind  of  shocked  when  I  started 
looking  and  found  out  that  according 
to  USDA  we  had  companies  In  1984 
which  received  $9.3  million  due  to 
cargo  preference  on  Public  Law  480— 


one  company.  In  subsidies  from  titles  I 
and  III  of  Public  Law  480  one  compa- 
ny received  almost  $10  million;  an- 
other company  almost  $9  million;  an- 
other one.  $7,5  million;  another  one. 
$7.4  million  another  one,  $5.3  million. 
Yet  we  are  just  talking  about  shovel- 
ing out  another  $40  million,  or  $60  mil- 
lion to  these  few  companies. 

I  do  not  find  it  very  responsible.  It 
kind  of  bothers  me.  This  year  alone  we 
are  going  to  have  an  estimated  in- 
crease of  shipments  under  Public  Law 
480  of  about  30-some-odd  percent.  The 
merchant  fleet  is  automatically  going 
to  get  half  of  that  anyway.  So  that 
means  their  subsidy  is  Increasing  just 
because  we  are  Increasing  the  volume. 
You  do  not  have  to  Increase  the  per- 
centage. They  are  going  to  get  half  of 
an  increase  anyway.  So  if  the  ship- 
ments under  Public  Law  480  are  going 
up  34  percent,  that  is  that  many  more 
millions  of  dollars  going  to  those  few 
companies. 

So  as  I  stated  before,  we  do  not  have 
to  increase  the  percentage.  Their  sub- 
sidles  have  Increased  from  $63  million 
to  last  year  $129  million;  this  year  It  is 
estimated  that  the  volumes  will  go  up 
30-some-odd  percent.  So  It  would  be  up 
probably  at  around  $150  million  In 
1985  alone.  Now  we  are  talking  about 
Increasing  and  saying,  well,  50  percent 
Is  not  enough.  So  let  us  go  to  75  per- 
cent. So  we  will  make  that  well  over 
$200  million  a  year.  I  do  not  find  that 
to  be  a  very  good  deal  for  the  taxpay- 
ers. I  think  it  hinders  our  credibility  as 
far  as  being  serious  about  getting  our 
Federal  budget  under  control. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  1  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor supports,  as  I  do,  defense  prepared- 
ness for  our  country.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
vessels  that  we  have  in  ready  storage, 
ready  reserve  for  the  merchant 
marine,  costs  us  $100  million  just  to 
keep  them  tied  at  the  dock— $100  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Each  one  of  those  vessels  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about  costs  us  $1  million 
approximately  a  year  to  subsidize 
them,  to  keep  them  operating.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
is  less  if  we  support  operating  commer- 
cial interests  that  have  crew  and  man- 
agement ready,  and  we  have  really  a 
merchant  marine  that  is  still  flying 
the  U.S.  flag  available  to  us  in  time  of 
emergency.  If  they  are  not  subsidized 
in  their  operations,  they  are  tied  up  at 
the  docks.  There  Is  no  crew  on  them. 
There  is  no  management  for  them, 
and  the  ones  that  are  in  that  category, 
as  I  said,  cost  us  $100  million  a  year. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  in  my  judgment,  this  program  of 
supporting  cargo  preference  Is  the 
most  cost-effective  means  of  maintain- 


ing a  seallft  for  this  country  that  we 
can  possibly  have.  That  is  my  main 
reason  for  being  involved.  I  urge  the 
Senator  to  look  at  the  costs  if  we  do 
not  do  this.  We  learned  in  Grenada, 
we  learned  at  the  time  of  the  oil  em- 
bargo that  we  cannot  rely  upon  vessels 
that  serve  this  country  that  are  flying 
foreign  flags.  We  either  take  some  rea- 
sonable actions  to  maintain  a  mer- 
chant marine  or  we  submit  ourselves 
to  real  peril  In  time  of  emergency. 

I  have  been  one  who  has  never  voted 
against  a  farm  bill  In  my  life,  although 
my  farmers,  as  I  said,  do  not  get  one 
penny  out  of  it.  Not  one  penny  goes  to 
the  farmers  in  Alaska. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know,  and  I 
hope  we  do  not  get  into  the  position 
that  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
did  in  terms  of  getting  into  rhetoric. 
which  I  think  was  most  unfriendly  and 
unfair,  I  say  that  I  know  of  no  better 
expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  preserving  a 
merchant  marine  for  peacetime  and 
wartime,  than  cargo  preference.  I  urge 
my  colleague  to  think  of  the  cost  If 
somehow  or  other  cargo  preference 
were  removed,  the  cost  to  us  In  terms 
of  being  unable  to  be  prepared  except 
for  acquiring  more  vessels,  tying  them 
up  to  docks,  hiring  someone  to  keep 
them  clean  and  run  up  their  motors. 
Think  of  it  in  terms  of  who  Is  going  to 
man  them,  who  is  going  to  manage 
them,  and  who  is  going  to  be  there  in 
event  of  emergency. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comments.  He  is 
involved  with  military  operations.  Pos- 
sibly, we  should  consider,  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  having  cargo  preference 
Is  a  valuable  asset  to  our  national  de- 
fense in  order  to  keep  these  409  ships 
afloat.  Is  that  the  Senator's  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  cannot  make  that 
point  too  strongly. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Could  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor then  would  he  agree  with  me— is 
that  the  reason  we  pay  this  $400  mil- 
lion now  and  now  It  Is  going  to  be  $500 
million-plus  a  year  of  maritime  subsi- 
dy? Is  that  to  help  our  national  de- 
fense? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons. I  think  there  is  also  a  reason  to- 
tally apart  from  national  defense,  for 
maintaining  an  ability  to  withstand 
economic  blackmail,  to  maintain  the 
ability  to  move  our  cargoes  abroad  In 
the  event  that  there  Is  some  disrup- 
tion as  far  as  our  foreign  policy  com- 
pared to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
countries  whose  flags  the  ships  carry- 
ing our  cargo  fly. 

The  impact  of  what  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
F>resldent,  Is  this:  We  saw  that  during 
the  oil  embargo.  We  lost  control  over 
tankers  that  were  carrying  oil  destined 
for  our  shores.  We  have  lost  control 
over  vessels  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  calling  on  our  ports  to  pick  up 
our  exports.  And  they  could  well  In- 
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elude  agricultural  exports  in 
future  because  of  disagreements  In 
foreign  policy.  So  it  is  not  totally  a  de- 
fense policy  it  Is  a  total  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes,  I  think,  that  ought  to 
be  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  viable 
merchant  marine. 

We  maintain  the  farm  economy  at 
corisiderable  cost,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma.  I  remember  the  PIK 
days.  1  just  asked  over  here  and  was 
told  that  in  the  time  of  the  PIK  Pro- 
gram, the  cost  of  the  farm  program 
went  up  to  $83  billion  one  year.  This 
program.  I  am  told,  is  estimated  to  be 

somewhere  around 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President. 
how  much? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Do  not  ask  me.  I  got 
that  figure  right  over  here. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  .Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.   COCHRAN,   I   think   our  staff 
may  have  misspoken  or  been  misun- 
derstood. It  was  $18  billion,  not  80. 

Mr.  STEV^ENS  Even  then,  $18  bil- 
lion for  one  program  is  not  bad. 

I  had  a  visit  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  wants  me  to  oppose 
this  bill.  I  understand  there  Is  a  letter 
rurmlng  around  here  asking  some  to 
oppose  the  Cochran  amendment.  Pair 
Is  fair,  but  I  want  my  colleague  to 
know.  In  terms  of  cost  and  preser\ing 
a  vital  part  of  the  American  industrial 
base,  the  merchant  marine,  this  cost  Is 
not  great  compared  to  other  subsidy 
programs  which  we  impose  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments in  response  to  my  question,  but 
let  me  make  a  statement,  I  see  others 
on  the  floor  who  wish  to  speak. 

I  think  this  charade  of  saying  the 
proposed  increase  is  for  national  de- 
fense is  hogwash.  If  it  is  not— if  that  Is 
a  credible  argument,  if  that  Is  the 
reason  we  are  going  to  go  out  and 
spend  $461  million  last  year  and  In- 
crease it  another  $61  million— if  that  is 
the  case,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  certify  they  need 
XYZ  ships  and  say  this  is  tm  integral 
part  of  our  national  defense  Instead  of 
being  just  a  big  subsidy. 

One  final  point  that  I  think  Is  Im- 
portant to  make.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  PIK  Program  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  PIK  Program  ballooned  up 
to  $18  billion.  One  problem  in  the  PIK 
Program  is  that  we  did  not  have  a  lim- 
itation. I  regret  that  we  were  not  able 
to  put  language  in  that  would  put  a 
limitation  on  what  anybody  could  re- 
ceive under  PIK.  We  should  have  had 
a  limitation  of  $50,000.  We  had  some 
who  receive  millions  of  dollars.  That  Is 
the  same  thing  we  have  with  cargo 
preference.  We  have  a  hajidful  of  the 
companies  that  makes  $7.  $8.  $9.  $10 
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million  a  year  in  cargo  preference  sub- 
sidies today  and  if  this  amendment 
goes  through,  you  can  increase  those 
numbers  substantially.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  have  a  perfecting  amendment 
and  if  this  amendment  passes,  perhaps 
we  should  look  at  some  limitations  on 
individual  companies,  possibly  limita- 
tions on  what  they  might  be  able  to 
receive  from  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  remarks  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alaska.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of 
this  program  is  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  $18.4  billion  the  Government  ex- 
pects to  spend  on  farm  income  stabili- 
zation in  1985. 

Second,  at  the  present  time,  50  per- 
cent of  the  Public  Law  480  Food  for 
Peace  is  being  carried  on  American 
ships,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
either  reduce  it  50  percent  or  cut  it 
out  completely. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  all  other  nations  with  merchant 
fleets  have  had  cargo  preference  laws 
long  before  we  even  thought  about  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  in 
case  my  colleagues  are  not  aware  of 
this,  that  the  United  States  has  a 
policy  to  put  our  overseas  mail  out  on 
bid.  What  are  the  consequences  of  this 
policy?  In  1983.  for  example,  the 
Postal  Service  granted  37  out  of  45 
contracts  to  foreign  shipping  lines,  in- 
cluding one  from  a  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
try—Polish Ocean  Lines— for  the  car- 
riage of  U.S.  mail  to  overseas  destina- 
tions. As  of  last  January,  the  score  was 
33  out  of  44  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  imagine  the  situation 
in  some  African  country.  Ethiopia,  for 
example,  where  we  are  now  shipping 
tons  of  grain.  But  because  of  the 
present  laws,  only  half  must  be  carried 
on  American  ships.  The  rest  is  carried 
on  foreign  bottoms  that  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  bid  system.  So.  you  see 
the  stevedores  in  Ethiopia  looking  at 
the  ships  and  saying.  "Thank  you. 
Soviet  Union."  Our  grain  is  being  car- 
ried on  Soviet  ships,  on  Polish  ships, 
grain  that  we  have  been  paying  for. 

Mr.  President.  Hawaii  is  an  agricul- 
tural State.  I  am  part  of  the  farm  bloc. 
I  have  voted  for  every  farm  program- 
peanuts,  tobacco,  wheat,  com.  It  is 
about  time  these  farmers  support 
shipping  programs. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  less 
than  4.4  percent  of  international  cargo 
that  goes  in  and  out  of  the  United 
States  is  now  being  carried  on  Ameri- 
can ships.  We  should  recall  the  end  of 
World  War  II  we  carried  all  the  cargo. 

It  might  also  be  of  some  interest  to 
my  colleagues  that  in  the  Falkland 
war  the  British,  for  that  little  war  on 
that  little  island,  had  to  employ  75 
percent   of   their   merchant   fleet.    It 


may  also  interest  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  today  we  have  less  ships 
sailing  than  we  had  sunk  in  World 
War  II.  As  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
has  indicated  time  and  time  again, 
how  can  we  provide  the  fleet  that  may 
become  necessary  in  the  event  of  some 
emergency  if  we  continue  to  destroy 
our  merchant  fleet?  It  is  about  time 
we  stood  up  and  changed  the  course 
that  we  have  been  taking  for  all  these 
many  years.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  Cochran  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  yield  to  a  question? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend  yielding  and  I  appreciate  his  ex- 
pertise in  shipping  and  certainly  un- 
derstand with  his  State's  location  how 
important  the  shipping  industry  is  to 
his  State.  He  is  fighting  for  that  indus- 
try. I  am  looking  at  some  rates  that 
were  given  to  me  by  the  American 
Soybean  Association.  They  mention 
that  the  rate  from  the  United  States 
Gulf  to  Sudan  under  a  Korean-flag 
vessel  was  $20.35  per  metric  ton,  on  a 
United  States  vessel  it  was  $63.  about 
three  times  as  high,  and  different  dif- 
ferentials for  different  places,  but  in 
many  cases  the  United  States  rates  are 
two  or  three  times  as  high  as  foreign 
competition  regardless.  The  Senator 
mentioned  Polish  competition.  Could 
he  explain  this  and  why  he  thinks 
United  States  freight  rates  are  so  non- 
competitive? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Title  II  cargo  moves 
primarily  on  regularly  scheduled  liner 
vessels.  Traditionally,  liner  rates  are 
set  by  the  steamship  conferences  to 
which  these  vessels  belong,  and  there 
is  no  difference  between  U.S.-  and  for- 
eign-flag rates.  As  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  shipping  on  U.S.-flags  costs  the 
Government  no  more. 

When  circumstances  change,  howev- 
er, shipping  on  U.S.-flags  can  cost 
more. 

If.  as  has  been  the  case  for  some 
time,  the  shipping  market  is  de- 
pressed, there  is  a  downward  pressure 
on  the  rates  historically  charged  by 
conference  members  for  cargoes 
moving  out  of  the  United  States.  This, 
in  turn,  attracts  a  number  of  foreign- 
flag  independent— of  conference— car- 
riers. These  carriers  are  able  to  under- 
cut significantly  the  standard  rates  of- 
fered by  U.S.-  and  foreign-flag  lines 
which  belong  to  steamship  confer- 
ences. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  Insist  that 
one  segment  of  our  economy  work  at 
rates  below  what  would  be  necessary 
to  give  Americans  a  reasonble.  com- 
fortable lifestyle,  I  think  It  would  be 
unfair  and  unrealistic  to  insist  that 
our  sailors  work  at  Korean  rates  or  at 
Turkish  rates  or  at  Japanese  rates. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  Koreans 
subsidize  their  shipping  industry.  All 
of  the  other  countries  subsidize  their 


shipping  industries.  The  United 
States.  I  think,  has  the  least  subsi- 
dized merchant  fleet. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give 
our  merchant  fleet  not  an  edge  but 
just  an  even  playing  field.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  asking  for  too  much. 

An  important  point  was  made  by  my 
colleague  from  Alaska,  and  this  must 
be  kept  in  mind  whenever  we  discuss 
the  merchant  fleet  of  the  United 
States,  the  possibility  of  economic 
blackmail.  At  the  present  time  we 
carry  4.4  percent  of  our  international 
trade.  While  it  is  going  down  each 
year,  other  nations  increase  their 
share  of  the  American  trade.  The  time 
may  come— and  I  am  not  trying  to  be  a 
demagog  in  this  case— when  the  Rus- 
sians and  other  socialist  countries  will 
indicate  to  the  United  States  that  they 
will  direct  their  ships  not  to  stop  at 
American  ports,  and  then  we  will  have 
problems. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  final  comment?  Was  he 
finished  with  his  point? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  This  is  a  different 
question.  The  Senator  mentioned  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  difference  in 
rates  was  a  living  wage  or  the  wage 
scale  is  considerably  higher  in  the 
United  States.  What  does  an  average 
seaman  make.  say.  on  a  U.S.  crew? 
E>oes  the  Senator  happen  to  have  that 
figure  available? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  do  not  have  it  here 
but  obviously  it  is  going  to  be  much 
more  than  the  Korean  sailor. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Just  for  the  Sena- 
tor's information,  from  these  figures 
that  we  have  been  able  to  acquire,  in 
1983  for  a  26-man  crew  that  would 
work  7  or  8  months,  having  1  master,  5 
engineers,  and  20  seamen,  the  average 
annual  salary  would  be  $36,000. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  trend  in  the  U.S. 
merchant  is  downward.  Newer  vessels 
are  manned  with  21  members.  Second, 
these  shipping  companies  and  these 
unions  have  to  abide  by  the  laws  and 
administrative  rules  we  have  adopted, 
safety  rules  where  we  require  certain 
types  of  ships  to  be  manned  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men.  These  are  the 
laws  that  we  have  made. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  following  this  debate  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest,  and  I  might  say  con- 
cern, concern  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  for  agriculture  in  general.  In 
these  days  of  deficit  reduction  talk,  ex- 
panding budgets  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  imperative  that  those  who 
are  receiving  the  funds  Justify  them. 
What  disturbs  me  more  than  any 
other  point  in  this  debate  is  that  farm- 
ers are  expected  to  justify  $109  million 
in  their  budget  for  something  they 
have  no  concern  about.  We  all  know 
that  if  American  vessels  were  not 
available   there   would  still   be   other 


vessels  and  they  would  be  better  off 
because  of  it. 

Now.  if  the  point  is  that  we  need  our 
own  ships  in  this  country,  that  we 
have  to  protect  them  for  strategic  pur- 
poses, whatever  purposes  they  might 
be.  I  will  not  argue  that  point.  But  I 
will  say  why  do  they  have  to  come  to 
the  agricultural  budget  to  get  it?  Why 
do  they  not  go  to  OMB?  Why  do  they 
not  go  to  the  proper  committee  and 
say,  "Look,  we  need  these  vessels  for 
this  country.  It  is  vital  to  America.  We 
need  your  help.  " 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, that  will  happen.  There  will 
be  a  new  mechanism  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  very  similar  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
These  funds  will  not  come  from  the 
agriculture  sector.  They  will  come 
from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. If  the  funds  are  not  available 
under  that  mechanism,  not  provided 
by  Congress  and  not  borrowed,  the 
provisions  will  not  apply.  In  other 
words,  it  will  not  be  payments  coming 
out  of  the  agriculture  bill  anymore. 
They  will  come  out  of  the  provision 
that  has  wisely  been  put  together  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and,  I 
think,  those  of  us  working  on  the  mer- 
chant marine.  We  have  listened  to  the 
Senator's  objections  in  the  past  about 
taking  this  money  out  of  the  agricul- 
ture bill.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  knows  my  great  love  and  fond- 
ness for  him  but  let  me  tell  him.  he 
lost  a  program,  the  new  program  for 
cargo  exports  because  of  the  court  de- 
cision. The  court  decision  was  based 
upon  President  Eisenhower's  decision 
in  the  early  1950's  that  such  a  promo- 
tional program  was  in  fact  subject  to 
cargo  preference.  But  the  farmers  lost 
some  $500  million  in  exports  because 
there  was  not  any  willingness  to  put 
up  the  $50  million  for  cargo  prefer- 
ence. I  tell  the  Senator  that  we  are 
looking  at  a  program,  the  overall  cost 
of  which  is  1  percent  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. I  would  hope  my  friend  recog- 
nizes we  have  heard  his  complaints  in 
the  past  and  now  the  cargo  preference 
moneys  will  not  come  out  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  How  will  this  be  han- 
dled? That  means  that  we  take  the 
dollars  out  of  the  budget  the  same  as 
most  people  think. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Wait  a  minute. 
Those  dollars  were  in  the  budget  be- 
cause they  were  in  fact  for  cargo  pref- 
erence payments  to  the  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  There  was  certainly  a 
movement  afoot  to  try  to  eliminate 
cargo  preference  from  the  budget. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  a  move 
afoot  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  farm  subsi- 
dies, too. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  cannot  believe  the 
image  being  projected  by  writers  and 
columnists  in  this  Nation  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country.  Last  Friday  I 
picked  up  the  Washington  Times  and 
read  an  article  by  Robert  Walter. 
What  a  brilliant  article  this  gentleman 
wrote.  He  was  complaining  about  what 
subsidies  do  to  the  cost  of  government 
and  particularly  to  the  poor  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation,  making  them  pay 
more  for  their  food.  In  the  same  paper 
was  an  article  on  the  CPI,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  pointing  out  the 
3.1  factor  that  would  be  used;  that  the 
computation  of  entitlements  was  going 
to  be  3.1  percent,  the  lowest  in  many, 
many  years.  If  you  read  through  the 
article,  the  biggest  contributing  factor 
to  this  lower  index  figure  was  the 
price  of  food.  People  think  it  is  the 
farmers  who  are  reaping  the  benefits. 
I  would  say  if  anybody  is  reaping  the 
great  benefits  it  is  in  cargo  preference. 
I  do  not  care  were  it  appears.  It  makes 
it  more  competitive  and  more  difficult 
in  the  trading  business. 

I  hope  we  can  get  this  story  toid.  It 
would  be  more  than  $9  billion. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
how  much  more 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  question  and 
discuss  the  bill,  but  I  think  we  are  out 
of  time.  Under  the  previous  order,  we 
are  to  recess  at  12  noon.  We  will  come 
back  to  this  after  the  recess,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  discuss  the  bill  at  that  time 
with  the  distinguished  Senator. 

RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon  at  12:01  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by   the   Presiding   Officer   (Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Mississippi  and  his  cosponsors. 
As  we  all  know,  cargo  preference  has 
been  a  deeply  divisive  Issue,  pitting  the 
agricultural  community  against  the 
maritime  community  at  a  time  at 
which  both  are  literally  fighting  for 
their  lives.  As  a  Senator  who  repre- 
sents both  Interests,  this  has  been  a 
particularly  troubling  Issue  for  me.  It 
Is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  two  In- 
dustries have  been  able  to  come  to- 
gether from  very  divergent  positions 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  which 
both  can  live.  The  agreement  em- 
bodied In  this  amendment  represents  a 
true  exercise  in  compromise  and  con- 
ciliation. 


The  controversy  over  cargo  prefer- 
ence stems  from  two  great  national 
priorities:  Developing  foreign  markets 
for  American  agricultural  products 
and  maintaining  an  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Because  of  the  dramatic 
decline  of  farm  income  in  the  United 
States,  spurred  by  the  rising  value  of 
the  dollar  and  high  interest  rates,  gov- 
ernment programs  are  needed  to  assist 
our  farmers  in  developing  overseas 
markets  for  agricultural  exports.  If 
the  American  farmer  is  to  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  world  market  with  the 
heavily  subsidized  farmers  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  and  other  nations, 
commodity  programs  such  as  blended 
credit  and  the  export  PIK  Program 
are  essential. 

The  case  of  the  U.S.  maritime  Indus- 
try is  just  as  clear:  The  substantially 
lower  and  subsidized  costs  of  foreign 
shipping  make  it  difficult  for  the 
American  maritime  Industry  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market.  The  Govern- 
ment has,  therefore,  attempted  to  de- 
velop policies  to  assist  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine.  Cargo  preference  is  one 
of  those  policies. 

Conflicts  have  arisen  between  the 
maritime  Industry  and  agriculture  be- 
cause cargo  preference  expenses  are 
tied  to  the  Government's  agricultural 
export  programs,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
costs  of  cargo  preference  appear  to 
consume  part  of  the  budget  appropri- 
ated for  agriculture  market  develop- 
ment. Farmers  insist  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  not  be  In 
the  business  of  subsidizing  the  mer- 
chant marine;  maritime  Interests 
argue  that  cargo  preference  costs  are 
justified  because  they  constitute  a 
minuscule  portion  of  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy provided  to  agriculture.  The 
result  has  been  stalemate. 

The  Blended  Credit  Program  has 
been  a  casualty  of  this  stalemate.  This 
program  provides  an  interest  rate  for 
exports  at  approximately  2  percent 
below  prevailing  U.S.  market  rates.  In 
February,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture suspended  the  program  on  the 
heels  of  a  U.S.  district  court  ruling 
that  directed  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  comply  with  Federal  cargo 
preference  requirements  when  admin- 
istering the  program.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  John  Block,  argued  that 
the  application  of  cargo  preference 
would  raise  the  costs  of  the  Blended 
Credit  Program  and  negate  the  2  per- 
cent interest  rate  reduction  that  the 
program  produces. 

In  fact,  the  Secretary  was  Incorrect 
In  his  assessment  of  the  impact  that 
csirgo  preference  would  have  on  the 
program.  The  differential  cost  be- 
tween foreign  ships  and  U.S.  ships  is 
borne  by  the  Federal  Treasury;  nei- 
ther the  American  farmer,  exporters, 
nor  the  importing  nation  pay  this  cost. 
Consequently,  the  favorable  interest 
rate  produced  by  the  Blended  Credit 
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Program  would  remain  unchanged  if 
cargo  preference  were  applied.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  the  Secretary  went  ahead 
with  his  decision  and  suspended  $536 
million  of  wheat  sales  to  Egypt,  Mo- 
rocco. Tunisia,  and  Iraq. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion was  unfortunate  and  unnecessary. 
It  hurt  American  agriculture  at  a  time 
when  farmers  could  least  afford  the 
loss  of  an  important  export  program. 
It  also  gave  credibility  to  the  notion 
that  the  interests  of  the  American 
farmer  and  the  merchant  seaman  are 
at  odds.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Since  last  summer,  representatives 
of  the  agriculture  and  maritime  indus- 
tries have  met  in  Washington.  DC.  to 
negotiate  a  long-term  solution  to  the 
cargo  preference  dilemma.  The  result 
of  the  discussions  is  a  proposal  which 
would  free  all  Government  sponsored 
commercial  sales  from  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements  while  increasing 
the  U.S.  shipping  requirements  on 
concessional  sales.  This  proposal, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Cochran 
amendment,  would  Increase  the  cargo 
preference  requirements  on  the  Public 
Law  480  Program  to  75  percent  from 
the  current  50  percent  requirement 
and  exempt  the  blended  credit,  export 
PIK,  and  BICEP  programs  from  any 
cargo  preference  requirements  whatso- 
ever. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  will  lend 
some  predictability  and  coherence  to 
the  Governments  application  of  the 
cargo  preference  laws.  It  makes  eco- 
nomic sense  to  consider  a  compromise 
which  applies  cargo  preference  In 
greater  percentages  to  Government 
give-away  programs  and  In  smaller 
percentages  to  export  promotion  pro- 
grams. 

By  Its  nature  a  Federal  give-away 
program  Is  a  direct  subsidy,  providing 
a  govemment-to-govemment  transfer 
of  commodities.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
export  promotion  program,  like  blend- 
ed credit,  creates  interest  advantages 
by  providing  Government  guarantees 
to  exporters,  but  direct  outlays  of  Fed- 
eral funds  are  relatively  small.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  direct  subsi- 
dy programs  should  pick  up  a  larger 
portion  of  the  cargo  preference  subsi- 
dy, while  allowing  less  expensive,  less 
direct,  subsidy  programs  the  freedom 
to  operate  unencumbered  by  cargo 
preference. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  final  agreement 
has  been  reached  that  has  the  support 
of  the  agriculture  and  maritime  com- 
munities In  the  United  States.  Having 
said  that,  I  must  add  that  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  obvious  course  of 
action  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  cargo  preference  is  to  improve 
the  competitiveness  and  efficiency  of 
our  merchant  marine.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  recent  years  toward 
achieving  this  goal  and  I  am  convinced 


that    greater    Improvements    can    and 
must  be  made. 

It  makes  sense  for  agriculture  and 
maritime  interests  to  work  together  to 
find  a  long-term  solution  to  their  dif- 
ferences, rather  than  to  rely  on  Con- 
gress to  dictate  one-sided  solutions 
which  would  certainly  be  subject  to 
constant  challenge  and  acrimony.  The 
problems  faced  by  America's  farmers 
and  America's  merchant  marine  are 
only  compounded  when  Government 
policies  put  the  two  industries  at  odds. 
I  hope  that  we  can  now  lay  this  issue 
to  rest  and  that  these  two  Industries 
that  contribute  so  greatly  to  the 
American  economy  can  begin  to  work 
together. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  his  cosponsors  for  their  imagina- 
tion and  diligence  in  reaching  this 
Answer 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  against  the  "compromise"  amend- 
ment on  cargo  preference  offered  by 
Senator  Cochran,  even  though  I  have 
supported  the  Public  Law  480  Cargo 
Preference  Program  in  the  past.  I  gen- 
erally favor  the  program  because  I  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  healthy  U.S.  merchant  marine.  How- 
ever, as  a  Senator  who  represents  one 
of  the  Great  Lakes  States.  I  simply 
cannot  support  a  compromise  which 
will  harm  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  so 
forcefully  stated,  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  already  operate  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  of  the  way  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  applied 
the  cargo  preference  requirements 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program. 
Currently,  the  law  requires  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  food  for  peace 
cargo  move  on  American  ships.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Great  Lakes  ports  are 
rarely  served  by  U.S.-flag  ships.  Addi- 
tionally, our  shipping  season  Is  short 
because  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is 
closed  during  the  winter  months.  As  a 
result.  In  order  to  get  our  equitable 
share  of  Public  Law  480  shipped  out  of 
Great  Lakes  ports,  we  need  to  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  50  percent 
which  is  permitted  to  be  shipped  on 
foreign  flags  move  from  Great  Lakes 
port. 

Under  the  current  law,  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  have  already  suffered  as  a 
result  of  USDA  diversion  of  Public 
Law  480  cargo.  Millions  of  pounds  of 
grain  grown  in  the  Midwest  which  Is 
distributed  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program  and  which  logically  should  be 
shipped  from  Great  Lakes  ports,  has 
been  diverted  to  ports  in  other  regions 
of  the  country  at  a  higher  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  A  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  dated  May  15.  1984.  further  ex- 
plains the  inequity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cargo  preference  require- 
ments and  the  importance  of  Food  for 
Peace  shipments  to  the  Great  Lakes 
ports.  According  to  the  article: 


Last  year,  for  the  first  time  In  the  29-year 
history  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program,  the 
total  shipments  fell  short  of  the  50  percent 
bench  mark.  When  the  cargo  tonnage  was 
tallied  at  year  end.  only  48.5  percent  had 
moved  In  U.S.-flag  freighters.  This  modest 
violation  of  the  cargo-preference  law  set  off 
bells  at  the  Agriculture  Department.  To 
ensure  that  it  doesn't  happen  again,  offi- 
cials decided  to  enforce  the  50-percent  rule 
each  month,  rather  than  waiting  until  late 
in  the  year  to  adjust  any  Imbalance. 

So  In  late  March,  when  the  department 
made  Its  first  1984  monthly  food  shipment 
assignments  affecting  Great  Lakes  ports 
(because  of  ice,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
which  connects  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  is  closed  to  shipping  from 
roughly  mid-December  to  April  1)  the  Gov- 
ernment modified  its  "cheapest  possible 
transportation"  rule. 

Lacking  enough  U.S.  registered  vessels  In 
the  Great  Lakes  In  April,  the  department 
looked  elsewhere  for  ships.  The  result: 
20,000  tons  of  processed  grain  for  India  and 
Peru  were  sent  to  Mississippi  River  ports 
and  12,000  tons  of  com  for  Somalia  were  di- 
rected to  docks  on  the  gulf  coasi..  An  Agri- 
culture Department  official  admits  costs 
were  higher  than  If  Great  Lakes  ports  had 
been  used. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state, 
.  .  .  the  port  of  Duluth,  MN,  says  about 
two-thirds  of  the  62,000  hours  worked  by 
port  personnel  last  year  were  devoted  to  hu- 
manitarian food  cargo.  Admiral  Hoffman 
says  Pood  for  Peace  cargo  was  the  "basic  in- 
ducement" for  56  of  the  62  freighter  that 
called  at  Milwaukee  In  1983. 

Mr.  President,  between  1980  and 
1983.  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
Public  Law  480  cargo  was  shipped 
from  Great  Lakes  ports.  In  1984. 
Great  Lakes  shipments  dropped  to  ap- 
proximately 16  percent.  If  the  compro- 
mise increasing  the  U.S.-flag  require- 
ment to  75  percent  is  approved,  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  will  see  their  fair 
share  of  the  cargo  eroded  even  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
compromise  could  be  amended  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  by  ensuring  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  Public  Law  480  cargoes.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  sponsors  of  the  compro- 
mise decided  to  preclude  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  such  an  amendment  by 
parliamentary  maneuvering.  As  a 
result.  I  must  reluctantly  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Cochran 
amendment. 

There  are  several  things  at  Issue 
here,  but  the  most  important  Is  jobs- 
Jobs  at  ports  in  Wisconsin,  in  other 
Great  Lakes  States,  and  at  other  ports 
not  served  by  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  we  are 
having  today  is  the  culmination  of  a 
long  and  discouraging  sequence  of 
events  that  began  last  February  with 
the  court  ruling  that  exports  made 
possible  by  the  Blended  Credit  Pro- 
gram were  subject  to  cargo  preference. 

After  that  decision.  Secretary  Block 
suspended    the    Blended    Credit    Pro- 


gram. Other  USDA-Eissisted  export 
programs  were  brought  under  a  cloud, 
at  a  time  when  America's  farmers 
could  least  afford  it. 

And,  finally,  the  well-publicized  con- 
troversy over  cargo  diversions  from 
the  Great  Lakes  made  it  painfully 
clear  that  the  American-flag  merchant 
marine  is  barely  able  to  carry  50  per- 
cent of  Public  Law  480  shipments,  and 
then  only  at  exorbitant  cost  to  the 
Government  and  to  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  mar- 
itime industry  and  certain  agricultural 
groups  worked  out  what  they  call  a 
compromise.  This  arrangement  would 
exempt  all  non-concessional  sales  from 
cargo  preference,  but  would  raise  the 
preference  requirement  on  Public  Law 
480  shipments  to  75  percent  over  3 
years. 

This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  major 
change  in  our  maritime  policy,  one 
that  should  not  be  made  without  hear- 
ings in  the  Commerce  Committee.  The 
chairman  of  that  committee  has  made 
this  point,  and  it  is  one  we  should  not 
take  lightly. 

But  my  paramount  concern  is  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  thousands  of 
jobs  at  stake  in  Wisconsin  ports. 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Transportation  estimates  that  almost 
4,000  people  work  at  the  ports  of  Mil- 
waukee, Green  Bay,  Kenosha,  and  Su- 
perior. A  full  90  percent  of  the  cargo 
-shipped  out  of  the  port  of  Milwaukee 
is  made  up  of  Public  Law  480  ship- 
ments. 

There  is  very  little  U.S.-flag  service 
into  the  Great  Lakes.  That  means  that 
this  so-called  compromise  would  be  a 
death  warrant  for  the  port  of  Milwau- 
kee, and  could  throw  many  people  at 
other  Wisconsin  ports  out  of  work. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  these  argu- 
ments with  great  reluctance.  I  think  I 
have  been  as  strong  a  supporter  of  the 
maritime  industry,  and  even  of  cargo 
preference,  as  any  Membei  of  this 
body.  I  believe  in  the  need  for  a  strong 
merchant  marine.  We  need  it;  it  is  in 
our  national  interest. 

But  I  also  believe  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  have  strong,  vigorous  ports  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  in  our  interest  to 
have  jobs  in  Wisconsin. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  effort  to  attach  increases  in  mari- 
time subsidies  to  the  farm  bill.  Let  us 
stick  with  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's language,  which  would  return  us 
to  the  status  quo  before  the  Green  de- 
cision. Let  us  bring  the  whole  mari- 
time problem  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  hearings  next  year;  as  a 
member  of  that  committee.  I  pledge  to 
do  all  I  can  to  see  that  the  congres- 
sional commitment  to  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  is  maintained. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  rejecting  the 
Cochran  amendment. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  The  amendment 
would  change  language  in  the  1985 
farm  bill— S.  1714— clarifying  the 
cargo  preference  laws.  The  farm  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  would  exempt  all  agricul- 
tural goods  exported  under  programs 
such  as  the  Blended  Credit  Program 
from  the  cargo  preference  laws.  Par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  currently  de- 
pressed farm  prices,  these  laws  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable,  costly  burden  on 
our  agricultural  economy.  Weighing 
the  various  competing  interests,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  sounder  public  policy 
would  be  to  allow  shippers  and  pur- 
chasers of  our  agricultural  products  to 
choose  the  most  efficient  provider  of 
ocean  transportation. 

At  present,  cargo  preference  laws  re- 
quire that  one-half  of  all  goods  export- 
ed under  a  Government-generated  pro- 
gram be  shipped  on  U.S.  flagships.  As 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  1963,  these  cargo  preference  laws 
apply  to  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  [CCC],  if  such  sales  in- 
volve some  substantial  element  of  U.S. 
Government  subsidy,  such  as  conces- 
sional sales  and  humanitarian  food  do- 
nations. In  February  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
when  it  ruled  the  statute  applicable  to 
the  Blended  Credit  Program.  This 
USDA  program  loans  money  to  for- 
eign countries  so  that  they  may  pur- 
chase American  agricultural  commod- 
ities. In  response  to  the  court  decision, 
the  USDA  suspended  the  Blended 
Credit  Program. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  this  recent 
court  decision  indicates  ambiguity  in 
the  law  which  Congress  should  clarify. 
Detailed  hearings  have  been  held  on 
this  issue  in  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  cargo  preference  laws  should  be 
continued  and,  if  so,  their  desired 
scope. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  insensitive 
to  the  concerns  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  industry.  However,  we  must 
recognize  that  a  statutory  requirement 
for  the  use  of  U.S.  flagships  interferes 
with  the  competitive  bid  system  nor- 
mally used  for  shipping  contracts. 
This  means  higher  shipping  costs  and, 
therefore,  less  money  available  for  the 
pruchase  of  agricultural  products 
under  USDA  generated  purchases. 

Mr.  President,  considering  our  enor- 
mous trade  deficit  and  the  declining 
U.S.  share  of  the  world  agricultural 
market,  it  certainly  is  not  wise  for  the 
cargo  preference  laws  to  be  broadened 
in  scope  by  the  courts  or  by  Congress, 
as  such  action  would  further  burden 
our  farmers.  Agricultural  producers 
are  suffering  enough  already  without 
the  additional  restriction  of  cargo 
preference  laws. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  agricultural 
economy  to  repeal  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence law  entirely.  However,  if  that 
cannot  be  achieved  at  this  time.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  language  relating 
to  cargo  preference  laws  in  the  farm 
bill  can  be  preserved  to  limit  their  ap- 
plication to  shipments  involving  direct 
subsidies  from  the  U.S.  Goverrmient.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  that  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing the  cargo  preference  issue  today. 
This  issue  underscores  my  feeling  that 
the  problem  with  exports,  with  agri- 
culture, and  low  farm  income  is  not 
only  the  result  of  farm  programs,  but 
many  other  policies  as  well.  Not  until 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
decide  to  bite  the  bullet  and  change 
some  of  these  other  barriers  to  agri- 
cultural prosperity,  will  we  truly  have 
a  progressive  comprehensive  agricul- 
tural policy. 

Cargo  preference  is  one  of  those 
very  important  issues  that  have  limit- 
ed the  farmers  access  to  international 
markets.  Without  our  competitors 
raising  one  finger,  we  have  given  them 
a  significant  advantage.  If  I  were  a 
member  of  the  EC  or  from  Canada, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  or  any  of  the  other 
countries  that  are  the  true  benefici- 
aries of  this  policy,  I  would  be  down 
here  today  lobbying  Congress  to  vote 
for  cargo  preference.  All  cargo  prefer- 
ence does  is  give  other  exporters  a 
competitive  edge  over  U.S.  farmers. 

Just  look  at  what  cargo  preference 
does  to  our  exports.  By  applying  cargo 
preference  to  our  Blended  Credit  Pro- 
gram, we  increased  our  landed  costs  of 
U.S.  grain  by  15  to  30  percent.  This 
more  than  offsets  the  2-percent  inter- 
est buy-dowTi  provided  under  the 
Blended  Credit  Program.  Shortly  after 
the  Judge  Green  court  decision  apply- 
ing cargo  preference,  we  lost  over  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  sales,  affecting 
3.6  million  metric  tons  in  grain  ex- 
ports. This  15-  to  30-percent  Increase 
in  costs  as  a  result  of  cargo  preference 
is  in  addition  to  the  overvsJued  dollar 
which  increases  the  price  of  our  agri- 
cultural products  by  over  35  percent. 
How  can  we  expect  our  farmers  to 
compete  against  these  kinds  of  odds? 

Cargo  preference  is  a  free  trade 
issue,  an  economic  issue,  and  most  of 
all,  a  fairness  issue.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  policies  that  "stack  the  deck" 
against  our  farmers  and  for  our  com- 
petitors, we  should  ask  these  foreign 
countries  to  pay  for  part  of  these  pro- 
grams and  not  the  American  farmers 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  recognize  that  this  is  not 
possible,  but  we  can  shift  the  burden 
of  payment  from  the  USDA  to  the 
Maritime  Administration  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  where  it  truly 
belongs.  As  it  stands  now,  over  $100 
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million  in  funding  appears  to  be  sup- 
porting the  export  of  agricultural 
products  when  in  reality  it  is  going  to 
the  merchan'-  marine  industry.  This 
policy  pours  salt  in  the  wound  of  the 
American  farmer.  At  a  time  when  agri- 
culture is  in  crisis,  we  not  only  tell  the 
farmer  he  is  receiving  too  much  help 
from  the  Government  and  implement 
policies  that  adversely  affect  him.  but 
we  ask  him  to  pay  for  these  misguided 
policies.  This  Just  adds  insult  to  injury 
as  far  as  the  American  farmer  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  cargo  preference 
applying  to  anything.  According  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  costs  of  shipping  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  under  Public  Law  480 
alone,  was  $77.6  million  in  1983;  $97.5 
million  in  1984;  and  are  estimated  to 
run  more  than  $118  million  this  year. 
This  is  money  that  could  be  going  to- 
wards food  aid  for  the  needy  and  help- 
ing our  exports.  The  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential for  shipping  on  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels this  year  will  run  anywhere  from 
$30  to  $80  per  ton.  Under  a  best  case 
scenario  this  adds  80  cents  per  bushel 
of  wheat.  76  cents  per  bushel  of  feed 
grains,  and  80  cents  per  bushel  of  soy- 
beans. In  reality,  the  costs  will  prob- 
ably be  even  higher.  How  can  we  keep 
blaming  the  farmers  and  farm  pro- 
grams for  the  drop  in  exports  when  we 
allow  these  kind  of  policies  to  contin- 
ue? 

I  understand  the  concerns  of  those 
who  feel  cargo  preference  is  necessary, 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  vote  for  this 
compromise. 

If  Members  of  this  body  are  serious 
about  cutting  the  deficit,  increasing 
our  exports,  fighting  for  free  trade 
and  increasing  farm  income,  they 
should  vote  against  cargo  preference. 
We  need  to  show  the  American  farmer 
that  we  have  the  courage  to  stand  up 
for  him.  If  we  do  not  vote  against 
cargo  preference,  how  can  we  justify 
cuts  in  the  agriculture  budget  and  in 
farm  programs.  We  preach  to  the 
farmers  day  in  and  day  out.  "You  need 
to  sacrifice,  you  need  to  tighten  your 
belt  a  little  tighter,  and  you  have  been 
receiving  too  much  help."  How  can  we 
tell  the  American  Farmer  he  is  receiv- 
ing too  much  help  when  an  industry 
that  only  supports  1.668  seamen— 
which  is  the  total  number  of  seamen 
involved  in  the  shipment  of  agricultur- 
al exports— receives  close  to  $100  mil- 
lion in  just  USDA/FAS  subsidies.  If 
you  take  into  consideration  the  total 
amount  subsidies  given  to  the  mari- 
time industry  from  all  agencies,  it 
would  have  amounted  to  over  $174 
million  in  1982.  When  broken  down, 
this  amounts  to  more  than  $100,000 
per  seaman. 

I  am  tired  of  the  American  farmer 
being  the  whipping  boy  for  all  our 
other  failures  in  international,  domes- 
tic, monetary,  auid  fiscal  policy.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  our  chance  to  turn  the 


tide.  We  must  start  down  the  road  to  a 
real  agricultural  recovery  and  not  just 
policies  that  benefit  others,  domestic 
and  foreign,  at  the  expense  of  our 
farmers.  Therefore.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  cargo  prefer- 
ence and  start  us  on  the  right  road  to 
recovery. 

OPPOSING  COCHHAIf 'S  CARGO  PREratENCC 
SMXKDUT3(T 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  very  few  clear  issues  in  this 
year's  farm  bill.  However,  we  have  cer- 
tainly got  one  here  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  strip  the  farm  bill  of 
one  of  its  most  important  provisions- 
exemption  from  cargo  preference  pro- 
visions for  USDA  export-enhancing 
programs.  Mr.  Pres.  'ent.  I  strongly 
oppose  this  amendment. 

During  a  time  when  the  volume  of 
farm  exports  has  declined  by  over  25 
percent  in  the  last  4  years,  the  last 
thing  we  need  to  do  is  severely  restrict 
our  own  ability  to  compete  in  the  over- 
seas grain  market.  That  is  exactly 
what  a  U.S.  district  court  ruling  with 
respect  to  cargo  preference  has  done 
to  agricultural  exports  and  since  this 
misguided  February  court  ruling.  U.S. 
grain  exports  are  running  10  percent 
below  projected  levels.  The  backbone 
of  the  USDA  export  credit  Initiatives 
is  a  blended  credit  program  which  has 
been  shelved  until  this  issue  is  re- 
solved. Now  is  the  time  to  resolve  it. 

The  blended  credit  program  gives 
the  American  farmer  the  tools  to  fight 
subsidized  foreign  exports  and.  since 
its  enactment  in  1982.  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  USDA  efforts  to 
make  U.S.  farm  exports  competitive. 
At  the  time  of  enactment.  Congress  in- 
tended for  money  appropriated  for 
blended  credit  programs  to  help  farm- 
ers. Instead,  the  U.S.  court  ruling  I 
mentioned  earlier  mandated  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  all  exports 
shipped  under  blended  credit  pro- 
grams must  be  shipped  by  American- 
bottomed  ships,  whose  costs  are  some- 
times 3  or  4  times  higher  than  some 
foreign  shippers.  Hence.  USDA  blend- 
ed credit  money  is  used  to  subsidize 
the  American  merchant  marine,  the 
costs  of  the  commodities  being 
shipped  are  higher  and  we're  no 
longer  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
countries.  The  American  farmer  loses 
a  market,  and  the  real  paradox  of  this 
mess  Is  that  the  merchant  marine 
loses  volume  simply  because  we  csin't 
sell  our  overpriced  commodities.  So 
the  American  farmer  again  comes  up  a 
loser  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

We  can  address  this  inequity.  Mr. 
President,  by  returning  to  the  status 
quo.  Until  this  unnecessary  court 
ruling,  cargo  preference  requirements 
applied  to  50  percent  of  all  food  aid 
shipments  through  programs  such  as 
section  416  and  Public  Law  480.  Title  I 
of  the  1985  farm  bill  contains  provi- 
sions which  will  expand  these  and 
other  food  donation  programs  and  will 


provide  greater  shipping  opportunities 
for  our  merchant  marine  without  de- 
stroying the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Until  U.S.  farmers  are 
lifted  from  the  curse  from  unfair  trad- 
ing practices,  they  need  all  the  mar- 
keting tools  they  can  get. 

Cargo  preference  limitations  on  all 
U.S.  farm  exports  is  seriously  crippling 
our  ability  to  compete  with  our  highly 
subsidized  competitors.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  attempt  to  hand 
another  defeat  to  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  exempt  blended  credit  and 
other  programs  legislated  by  Congress 
from  cargo  preference. 

To  apply  cargo  preference  to  com- 
mercial agricultural  export  programs, 
such  as  the  blended  credit  and  inter- 
mediate credit  programs,  may  have 
very  significant  repercussions  in  this 
Nation's  ability  to  maintain  its  world 
trade  in  agricultural  products. 

I  would  like  to  cite  several  examples 
which  show  how  cargo  preference,  ap- 
plied to  the  agriculture  conununity. 
has  significantly  affected  the  agricul- 
tural industry  in  a  negative  way. 

On  recent.  1985.  shipments  of  wheat, 
grown  in  the  United  States  and 
shipped  to  Sudan,  the  freight  differen- 
tial for  United  States  flag  vessels  was 
$42.65— that's  more  than  twice  what 
the  cost  was  on  a  Korean-flag  vessel, 
shipped  at  approximately  the  same 
time. 

Another  example  of  the  freight  dif- 
ferential in  shipments  of  com  from 
the  United  States  to  Egypt  this  fall, 
documents  a  $34.90  difference  in  the 
rate  of  the  United  States  vessel  com- 
pared to  a  Liberian  ship.  In  this  case, 
U.S.  taxpayers  paid  an  additional 
$1,849,700  to  send  com  on  the  Ameri- 
can-flag ship.  In  the  former  example 
of  the  wheat  shipments,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer paid  on  additional  $2,798,906  to 
send  the  wheat  on  the  American-flag 
ship. 

U.S.-flag  ships  charged  an  average  of 
$69.50  more  per  ton.  in  1984.  than  did 
foreign  flag  vessels  to  carry  exported 
commodities.  As  an  example,  a  ship 
carrying  30.000  metric  tons  of  com- 
modities received  a  subsidy  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  averaging  $2.08  million 
for  a  one  time,  one  way.  crossing. 

A  Congressional  Research  Service 
report  documents  that  for  the  period 
1954-84.  over  $24.5  billion  in  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  was  exported 
through  the  Food-for-Peace  Program. 
As  a  result  of  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements, these  exports  provided  ap- 
proxlinately  $1.6  billion  to  the  profits 
of  a  U.S.-flag  shippers  over  that 
period. 

The  USDA  estimates  that  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration will  have  to  pay  $109  million 
In  freight  for  the  differential  charges 


on  $997  million  worth  of  commodities 
which  will  be  shipped  under  the  Pood- 
for-Peace  Program.  This  comes  to  ap- 
proximately 11  percent— the  premium 
the  taxpayer  must  pay. 

The  cargo  preference  program  is 
placing  increasing  and  unreasonable 
burdens  upon  the  American  taxpayer 
for  shipment  of  agricultural  products. 
A  GAO  report,  which  came  out  in 
1984,  calculated  that  between  $71  and 
$79  million,  in  the  form  of  additional 
freight,  was  paid  by  USDA  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
in  1980  due  to  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements. 

The  cargo  preference  program  has 
not  only  a  negative  effect  but  an  un- 
reasonable effect  on  the  Food-for- 
Peace  Program.  If  cargo  preference 
was  not  applied  lo  food  aid,  $155  mil- 
lion would  be  available  to  provide  food 
for  hungry  people  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  the  purpose  for  which 
the  program  and  the  appropriation 
was  intended. 

Cargo  preference  requirements  on 
commercial  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams also  has  major  effects  on  Idaho. 
Idaho  Is  among  the  largest  grain  sup- 
pliers In  the  Nation.  Three  of  our 
counties.  Bingham.  Cassia  and  Power, 
have  each  produced  over  6.9  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  1983  and  1984. 
These  and  40  other  counties,  which 
provided  over  32  million  bushels  in 
1983  and  1984.  need  a  market  situation 
which  is  expanding  and  aggressive,  not 
restrictive. 

A  September  30.  1985.  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry-U.S.  Senate,  con- 
cluded that  the  recent  judicial  expan- 
sion of  the  applicability  of  cargo  pref- 
erence places  an  undue  burden  on  ag- 
ricultural producers  to  support  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  and  is  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  Congress  regarding 
the  reach  of  cargo  preference  laws. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence is  applied  to  the  blended  credit 
program,  the  intermediate  credit  pro- 
gram, or  any  other  of  these  programs, 
they  most  likely  will  be  terminated 
since  their  cost  would  Increase  so 
greatly  that  it  would  make  these  pro- 
grams cost-Ineffective.  The  USDA  esti- 
mates that  cargo  preference  costs 
would  add  $45  million  in  Government 
outlays.  The  total  cost  of  blended 
credit  shipments  would  rise  from  a  net 
cost  of  $23  million  to  $68  million. 
That's  an  increase  of  three  times  with- 
out the  cargo  preference  costs.  Idaho 
and  its  great  agricultural  industry 
would  suffer.  The  Nation's  agricultur- 
al industry  would  suffer. 

The  Nation  cannot  stand  to  lose 
these  valuable  programs.  Idaho  farm- 
ers, all  American  farmers,  cannot 
stand  this  loss.  We  cannot  allow  a 
sharp  rise  in  USDA  outlays  and  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  Federal  deficit 
which  is  caused  by  increased  costs  due 
to  cargo  preference  requirements.  It  is 


time  for  Congress  to  recognize  the 
need  to  stand  firm  for  agriculture.  It  is 
time  to  stand  for  the  farmers. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  and  I  lend  my 
support,  to  pass  the  committee-ap- 
proved exemptions  from  cargo  prefer- 
ence for  commercial  export  programs. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  and  a  number  of  others 
in  offering  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  a  compromise  on  the 
thorny  issue  of  cargo  preference.  It 
was  painstakingly  worked  out  over  a 
period  of  several  months  between  two 
coalitions  representing  major  agricul- 
tural and  maritime  groups.  Passage  of 
this  amendment  will  allow  us  to  un- 
snarl the  current  mess  in  key  USDA 
export  programs  and  get  those  pro- 
grams to  working  once  again. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954 
was  enacted  with  the  objective  of  as- 
suring that  the  United  States  would 
have  a  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  avail- 
able in  times  of  war.  This  law  requires 
that  50  percent  of  all  concessional 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  be 
shipped  in  U.S.  vessels.  Programs 
under  various  other  Govemment  agen- 
cies, such  as  Defense,  Treasury,  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, are  also  subject  to  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements. 

Historically  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements have  been  applied  only  to 
Public  Law  480  and  section  416  food 
aid  shipments.  However,  in  February 
of  1985  a  U.S.  district  court  ruled  that 
cargo  preference  applied  to  USDA's 
Blended  Credit  Program.  This  pro- 
gram uses  a  combination  of  GSM-102 
loan  guarantees  and  GSM-5  direct 
loans  at  below-market  interest  to  pro- 
vide an  interest-rate  subsidy  for  U.S. 
agricultural  exports.  It  is  a  major  tool 
for  responding  to  foreign  Interest  rate 
subsidies  which  are  displacing  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

The  court  further  stated  that,  if 
asked.  It  would  rule  that  cargo  prefer- 
ence would  also  apply  to  the  GSM-102 
export  credit  guarantee  program, 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  our  export 
credit  programs.  In  1984  about  10  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  farm  exports  were  sold 
under  blended  credit  or  GSM-102. 

In  response,  the  USDA  shut  down 
the  Blended  Credit  Program.  In  May 
Secretary  Block  ignored  a  request 
from  53  Senators,  Including  myself,  to 
go  ahead  and  complete  the  blended 
credit  sales  that  had  been  armounced 
for  this  year.  We  lost  those  markets  to 
foreign  competition. 

There  were  several  months  of  in- 
tense negotiations  between  agricultur- 
al and  maritime  groups  this  summer, 
culminating  in  this  compromise  pro- 
posal. It  has  been  agreed  to  by  all  of 
the  major  maritime  groups.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  by  most  of  the  major 
farm  groups,  including  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  the  National  Associa- 


tion of  Wheat  Growers,  the  National 
Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  the 
Five  State  Rice  Producers  Legislative 
Group,  the  National  Com  Growers  As- 
sociation, the  Farmers  Union,  the 
Grange,  and  the  Rice  Millers  Associa- 
tion. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  contains  a 
cargo  preference  provision  which 
would  overturn  the  court  decision  and 
apply  blended  credit  only  to  the  tradi- 
tional food  aid  programs.  Similar  lan- 
guage was  approved  by  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  but  was  rejected 
on  the  House  floor  by  a  vote  of  245  to 
179.  The  House  vote  is  a  clear  signal  to 
all  who  care  to  look.  It  shows  that 
such  language  carmot  be  enacted  into 
law. 

However,  failure  to  enact  a  change 
in  the  cargo  preference  law  will  keep 
the  Blended  Credit  Program  shut 
down.  Not  only  that,  but  it  will  prob- 
ably also  lead  to  the  shutting  down  of 
the  other  USDA  export  programs  as 
well. 

We  cannot  afford  such  a  stalemate. 
Neither  U.S.  merchant  seamen  nor 
U.S.  farmers  want  it.  Neither  of  them 
can  afford  it.  As  a  letter  from  the  agri- 
cultural coalition  in  support  of  this 
compromise  says: 

Without  such  legislation,  we  believe  the 
result  will  be  to  maintain  the  February  U.S. 
district  court  decision  and  the  potential  loss 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  U.S.  agriculture 
export  sales. 

This  compromise  amendment  will 
break  that  stalemate.  It  will  exempt 
all  USDA  export  credit  programs,  in- 
cluding blended  credit,  from  cargo 
preference  requirements.  It  will 
exempt  all  current  and  future  USDA 
export  subsidy  programs,  such  as 
using  surplus  commodities  to  subsidize 
export  sales  as  would  be  required  by 
other  sections  of  this  farm  bill.  It 
would  restrict  cargo  preference  to  the 
traditional  food  aid  programs.  It  would 
increase  the  cargo  preference  require- 
ments under  the  food  aid  programs 
from  50  percent  to  75  percent,  phased 
in  over  3  years.  Any  additional  cost 
under  these  provisions  would  be  paid 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
instead  of  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

This  is  a  workable  compromise.  No 
one  got  everything  they  wanted.  Ev- 
eryone gave  up  something.  But  every- 
one got  something  they  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
amendment  and  join  together  in  the 
real  fight— the  fight  against  foreign 
competition,  the  fight  for  Ameiican 
jobs  and  American  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that 
the  so-called  Public  Law  480  cargo 
preference  compromise  offered  by 
Senator  Cochran  devastates  Great 
Lakes  shipping. 
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Unlike  other  U.S.  coastal  ranges,  few 
U.S.  carriers  serve  our  fourth  coast. 
While  our  ports  provide  efficient,  very 
low  cost  services  for  Public  Law  480 
title  II  bagged  and  processed  cargoes, 
we  can't  even  bid  for  50  percent  of 
them  under  existing  law. 

Why  make  this  situation  worse.  A 
boost  to  75  percent  for  Public  Law  480 
preference  cargo  adds  to  the  deficit, 
deprives  starving  people  of  food  and 
denies  low  cost,  efficient  ports  like 
Milwaukee  the  business  they  deserve 
and  would  get  under  any  other  ration- 
al system  of  cargo  allocation. 

Even  worse,  under  the  existing  al- 
ready flawed  system,  cargoes  bid  on 
and  won  by  our  ports  and  foreign-flag 
carriers  are  often  diverted  at  the  last 
minute  onto  much,  much  more  expen- 
sive U.S.-flag  vessels  located  in  other 
coastal  ranges  greatly  increasing  costs 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Just  this  week  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, joined  by  Superior.  Duluth,  Keno- 
sha, Green  Bay.  Bums  Harbor,  six 
International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion locals  and  numerous  Great  Lakes 
shipping  interests  filed  suit  against 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  charging 
violations  of  Federal  law  and  regula- 
tions in  applying  aui  overly  rigid,  mis- 
taken interpretation  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence rules. 

According  to  Milwaukee's  brief: 

These  illegal  diversions  have  caused  sig- 
nificant damage  to  our  Great  Lakes  econo- 
my, employment  opportunities,  and  econom- 
ic development  potential. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal 
agencies  have  illegally  diverted  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  cargo  to  the  east, 
west  and  gulf  coasts  that  could  have 
been  shipped  out,  more  cheaply,  from 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  brief  states  fur- 
ther that  diversions  deprive  our  ports 
of  the  "base  cargo"  they  need  to  stay 
in  business  and  violate  the  principle  of 
lowest  landed  costs  in  selecting  carri- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  Lakes  ports 
suffer  from  many  natural  disadvan- 
tages such  as  an  ice-shortened  season, 
high  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  tolls,  and 
system  bottlenecks  and  breakdowns. 
But  the  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
worse  than  anything  nature  dishes 
out— it  kicks  us  right  in  the  teeth. 


Under  current  50-50  preference  re- 
quirements, last  year  the  Great  Lakes 
got  18  percent  of  all  the  Public  Law 
480  cargo.  But  if  only  25  percent  of 
Public  Law  480  can  go  on  foreign  flag 
ships,  as  in  the  Cochran  amendment. 
Great  Lakes  ports  like  Milwaukee. 
Green  Bay.  or  Superior  would  lose 
business  and  perhaps  even  have  to 
shut  down.  Fully  90  percent  of  all  Mil- 
waukee cargo  business  comes  from 
Public  Law  480.  title  II. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  other  ports  in 
the  United  States,  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  have  paid  their  own  way  in  the 
form  of  seaway  tolls.  Every  time  tolls 
go  up.  we  lose  business.  We  lose  busi- 
ness, too.  because  of  our  shortened 
season  which  requires  shippers  to  sub- 
stitute alternative  forms  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  winter  months.  In  fact, 
total  Great  Lakes  cargo  shipments  are 
down  20  percent  from  last  year  alone. 
We  can't  take  much  more  bad  news. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  amend- 
ment devastates  Great  Lakes  ports,  we 
are  not  alone  in  our  opposition. 
Groups  as  diverse  as  CARE.  Bread  for 
the  World,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Grange,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  National  Soybean 
Processors  Association  all  oppose  this 
change  in  cargo  preference. 

Secretary  Block  also  opposes  the 
change  and  CBO  has  estimated  that  it 
will  add  $100  million  more  a  year  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  compromise  which  costs 
too  much  and  savages  an  entire  region 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  do  so  reluctantly  not  because  of  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  but  because 
it  is  a  rare  occasion  when  the  Senator 
and  I  find  each  other  on  different 
sides  of  the  fence  on  any  issue.  But  I 
must  oppose  this  amendment,  and  be- 
lieve it  is  so  fatally  flawed  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  great  fraud  on  the 
American  public  and  the  millions  of 
starving  people  who  depend  on  Public 
Law  480  shipments  for  their  life. 

This  amendment  has  been  called  a 
compromise  by  Its  proponents  and. 
Judging  by  its  list  of  supporters,  that 


statement  might  have  some  validity. 
But  not  much,  because  anyone  who 
has  taken  the  time  to  analyze  this 
amendment  can  see  that  this  compro- 
mise is  a  cop  out.  The  bottom  line  on 
this  amendment  is  that  in  return  for 
the  maritime  industry's  support  for 
the  exemption  of  nonfood  aid  commer- 
cial export  expansion  programs  from 
the  cargo  preference  requirement,  the 
Washington  based  representatives  of 
the  Wheat  Growers,  Com  Growers, 
Farmers  Union,  NPO  and  a  few  other 
farm  groups  gave  the  maritime  indus- 
try a  blank  check  on  the  amount  of 
humanitarian  assistance  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  requirements.  And, 
while  the  Washington  lobbyists  for 
the  farm  groups  I  just  mentioned  may 
think  this  is  a  good  compromise,  my 
com  growers,  my  wheat  growers,  and 
my  farmers  think  this  is  a  horrible 
way  to  resolve  the  impasse  which 
exists  on  this  issue.  My  farmers  be- 
lieve that  the  exemption  for  nonfood 
aid  commercial  export  expansion  pro- 
grams from  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements contained  in  the  bill  re- 
ported out  of  committee  is  the  best 
policy  which  can  be  reached  on  this 
issue.  And,  they  think  their  Washing- 
ton representatives  sold  them  out. 

To  outline  some  of  my  concerns,  let 
me  first  indicate  what  this  amendment 
will  do  to  the  port  of  Duluth.  MN.  For 
those  colleagues  who  have  not  studied 
geography  since  grade  school,  you 
might  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Duluth.  MN.  lies  west  of  St.  Louis, 
MO.  but  relies  on  a  2,342-mile  channel 
through  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  system,  to  gain  access  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  international 
marketplace.  Unfortunately,  very  few 
U.S.-flag  vessels  call  at  the  Port  of 
Duluth,  or  the  Great  Lakes  for  that 
matter.  In  fact,  over  the  last  6  years, 
only  seven  U.S.-flag  ships  called  at  the 
port,  handling  only  38,000  metric  tons 
of  cargo,  or  0.39  percent  of  all  cargo 
handled  by  the  port.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart  il- 
lustrating these  shipments  be  inserted 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  President,  expansion  of  cargo 
preference  requirements  for  Public 
Law  480  shipments  would  further  di- 
minish the  all  ready  limited  amount  of 
traffic  moving  through  the  lakes,  and 
represent  another  attack  on  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  Great  Lakes  ports. 
As  a  letter  from  the  Western  Great 
Lake  Maritime  Association  makes  per- 
fectly clear,  this  amendment  will  in- 
flict losses  on  the  Great  Lakes  region 
in  excess  of  any  benefits  which  might 
accrue  to  the  U.S.  maritime  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  cargo  preference 
requirements  are  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  restoring  the  economic  health 
of  the  lakes,  but  they  are  a  major  one. 
And  in  the  final  analysis,  this  Senator 
can't  help  bui,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  amendment  will  only  make 
matters  worse  for  the  lakes.  There 
have  been  no  hearings  held  on  the 
amendment,  there  has  been  no  eco- 
nomic impact  analysis  performed  on 
the  amendment,  and  there  is  no  infor- 
mation available  which  would  support 
the  thrust  of  the  amendment.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  bottom  line  on  this 
compromise  is  that  a  group  of  farm 
lobbyists  sat  down  with  some  maritime 
lobbyists  and  cut  a  deal  which  took 
care  of  their  own  concerns  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Great  Lakes  ports,  recipients 
of  humanitarian  assistance  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  Government.  It  demeans 
this  Senate  and  the  legislative  process 
for  this  body  to  get  itself  involved  in 
such  horsetrading.  This  Senator  will 
have  no  part  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Western  Great  Lakes 
Maritime  Association.  Inc.. 
ATlington.  VA.  June  17.  1985. 
Hon.  John  C.  Danforth, 
Chairynan,    Committee  on   Commerce,   Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation.   U.S.  Senate. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to 
you   concerning   the   application   of   Cargo 
Preference   legislation    to   Public   Law   480 
programs. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  during  your 
Committee's  markup  of  S.  721  on  June  19th, 
a  proposal  may  be  introduced  which  would 
impose  increased  U.S.  flag  requirements  on 
P.L.  480  shipments.  Our  Association  and 
many  other  Great  Lakes  interests  are  unal- 
terably opposed  to  any  such  provision. 

At  this  time.  Great  Lakes  ports,  stevedor- 
ing, commodity,  and  shipping  interests  par- 
ticipate in  P.L.  480  under  the  current  50  per- 
cent Cargo  Preference  requirement.  We  do 
this  with  difficulty  and  under  the  constant 
threat  of  cargo  being  taken  away  from  our 
coastal  range  in  order  to  find  U.S.  flag  serv- 


ice. We  have  only  one  regularly  scheduled 
U.S.  flag  shipping  line  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
Any  effort  to  increase  the  requirement  for 
cargo  movement  on  U.S.  flag  vessels  would 
almost  certainly  result  in  massive  transfers 
of  cargo  from  the  Great  Lakes  coastal  range 
to  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  cargo  prefer- 
ence legislation  does  not  help  the  economic 
interests  of  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  law  and  we  do  our  best  to 
operate  within  its  50/50  provisions.  If  the  50 
percent  U.S.  flag  requirement  were  in- 
creased, the  law  would  impose  a  severe  neg- 
ative impact  in  terms  of  lost  jobs,  decreased 
personal  income,  less  business  and  a  general 
weakening  of  the  economy  of  the  Great 
Lakes/St.  Lawrence  Seaway  area. 

If  there  is  a  need  to  provide  further  funds 
and  support  for  U.S.  flag  maritime  interests, 
then  please  do  not  do  it  in  a  way  that  causes 
mere  harm  than  good.  The  gains  that  might 
Lccrue  to  U.S.  flag  interests  under  this  pro- 
posal would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
losses  in  our  region. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  E.  Shadghnessy. 

President 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  the  compromise  cargo  prefer- 
ence amendment  because  I  am  trou- 
bled by  the  provisions  as  they  relate  to 
the  Great  Lakes.  I  have  long  support- 
ed the  concept  of  cargo  preference, 
and  have  indicated  my  support  both 
on  this  floor  and  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  current  state  of  our 
maritime  industry,  where  our  entire 
dry  bulk  fleet  consists  of  less  than  25 
ships.  This  is  cause  for  alarm,  given 
our  heritage  as  a  maritime  nation,  and 
the  dependence  of  all  our  industries 
on  a  sealift  capacity.  As  we  have 
heard.  World  War  II  was  won  because 
we  had  a  superior  ability  to  transport 
enormous  quantities  of  materiel  to  dis- 
tant fronts.  Today,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  real  doubt  that  we  could 
muster  the  same  capability,  and  with 
less  than  25  ships,  I  don't  think  there 
really  is  much  doubt. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cept of  cargo  preference  is  sound.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  gives  so 
much  of  its  own  cargoes  to  ships  of 
other  nations.  The  cost  of  cargo  pref- 
erence is  small  in  relation  to  the  over- 
all agriculture  budget,  and  I  do  feel 
that  it  serves  a  national  purpose. 

I  am  voting  against  this  amendment 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  Great  Lakes  are  the 
fourth  seacoast  of  the  United  States. 
The  Great  Lakes  ports  are  closer  to 
European  destinations.  There  is  very 
little  justification  for  the  decline  of 
cargoes  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  much 
of  this  decline  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  a^inistration  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence program. 


For  several  years,  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  other  Great  Lakes  Senators 
to  fashion  a  compromise  that  would 
address  the  problem  of  cargo  diver- 
sions. We  have  attempted  to  obtain  ad- 
ministrative relief.  Presidential  assist- 
ance and  legislative  compromise  to  no 
avail.  In  fact,  just  last  summer,  a  gov- 
ernment agricultural  cargo  was  literal- 
ly on  the  dock  in  Milwaukee  when, 
due  to  cargo  preference  requirements 
as  interpreted  by  USDA  or  some  other 
agency,  the  cargo  was  diverted  to  the 
west  coast.  Mr.  President,  it  happens 
all  too  often,  and  it  seems  that  the 
Great  Lakes  suffer  a  disproportionate 
share  of  diversions  from  our  ports  to 
the  gulf  coast,  or  in  some  cases  the 
west  coast. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  a  desirable  situa- 
tion, and  the  efforts  of  Senator  Dixon 
have  been  to  ensure  that  the  Great 
Lakes  receive  their  reasonable  share  of 
all  Government-generated  cargoes.  We 
attempted  to  negotiate  alternative  lan- 
guage concerning  the  Great  Lakes, 
language  that  would  have  solidified 
the  share  of  cargoes  for  the  Great 
Lakes  at  their  historical  range  of  20  to 
25  percent.  We  were  unsuccessful  in 
that  effort,  so  I  face  no  other  choice 
than  to  oppose  the  Cochran  compro- 
mise and  urge  all  of  the  parties  at  in- 
terest to  continue  the  efforts  to  reach 
a  compromise  which  is  fair  to  all  of 
the  port  ranges  of  this  Nation,  includ- 
ing the  Great  Lakes. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  ironic  and  discouraging  that  at  a 
time  of  crisis  for  American  agriculture, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  revi- 
talize farm  exports,  supporters  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  should  return 
to  the  issue  of  cargo  preference.  They 
do  so  promoting  what  they  call  "com- 
promise" but  it  is  not  compromise  at 
all. 

It  is  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  repug- 
nant Federal  program  than  one  that 
siphons  off  funds  for  the  starving  chil- 
dren of  Africa  in  order  to  serve  the  in- 
efficient and  noncompetitive  domestic 
maritime  industry. 

Cargo  preference  is  special  interest 
legislation  at  its  worst.  It  requires  that 
50  percent  of  all  food  aid  shipments 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program 
travel  on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  The  result 
of  that  policy  in  1985  was  a  subsidy  of 
$150  million  for  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine— $150  million  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  spent  on  American 
farm   products,   for  shipment   to  the 
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hungry  and  malnourished  people  of 
the  world.  This  is  a  policy  that  takes 
from  the  truly  needy  and  gives  to  the 
merchant  marine  industry. 

The  compromise  that  has  been  pro- 
posed seeks  to  expand  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements  even  beyond  their 
historic  scope,  entailing  additional 
giveaways  to  maritime  interests.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  that  some  of  these 
payments  are  to  be  charuieled  through 
the  Maritime  Administration.  If  Con- 
gress wants  to  maintain  shipments 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program  at 
this  year's  levels,  it  will  have  to  in- 
crease its  subsidy  to  the  maritime  in- 
dustry jy  50  percent.  At  a  time  of 
famine  in  Africa,  at  a  time  of  financial 
crisis  in  American  farming,  at  a  time 
of  $200  billion  deficits,  what  kind  of 
compromise  is  that? 

As  reported,  S.  1714  already  raises 
minimum  authorization  levels  for  con- 
cessionary and  humanitarian  pro- 
grams. These  increases,  like  the  in- 
creases of  the  past  year,  mean  that 
the  merchant  msu-ine  will  Increase  its 
take  from  cargo  preference  under  ex- 
isting law.  This,  to  me,  is  a  sufficient 
compromise. 

Mr.  President,  national  defense  and 
military  preparedness  are  not  at  stake 
today.  If  at  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  subsidize  a  do- 
mestic merchant  fleet,  then  we  should 
do  so  directly.  I  doubt  that  we  would 
choose  the  vessels  that  currently  bene- 
fit from  cargo  preference.  But  the 
worst  of  all  possible  approaches  is  to 
increase  these  benefits  and  spray  them 
around  indiscriminately,  with  the 
costs  shouldered  not  only  by  the  tax- 
payers but  also  by  our  farmers  and  the 
hungry  of  the  world.  We  should  defeat 
the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  12  o'clock 
hour  approached  and  did  not  complete 
my  comments  or  some  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask. 

When  I  left  the  floor.  I  had  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  entire  dollar 
figure  for  the  cargo  preference  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Transportation 
Department.  I  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill  if  that  is  correct,  or  is  it  only  that 
portion  of  the  additional  dollars  that 
would  come  about  through  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  not  sure  I 
heard  the  entire  question. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  was  saying  that  the 
entire  dollar  figure  for  carrying  out 
the  Cargo  Preference  Program  would 
not  be  directed  by  and  under  the 
transportation  budget,  no  longer 
under  the  agriculture  budget.  Yet,  I 
have  been  told  by  others  that  the  only 
propoition  that  would  go  under  trans- 
portation is  the  additional  25  percent 
by  which  the  Senator  wants  to  in- 
crease cargo  preference  percentages. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  funding  for 
cargo  preference  is  going  to  be  made 


available  to  pay  for  this  additional 
percentage  through  an  appropriation 
under  the  Department  of  "Transporta- 
tion's budget. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Then,  the  $106  mil- 
lion that  has  been  in  the  budget  here- 
tofore and  will  be  in  the  1986  budget 
for  that  portion  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence will  still  remain  in  the  agricultur- 
al budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  My  understanding 
is  that  we  will  not  shift  the  entire  pro- 
gram funding  to  the  Department  but 
simply  the  increased  costs  of  these  ad- 
ditional percentages  which  are  phased 
in  over  a  3-year  period  will  go  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  under 
a  new  funding  mechanism. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  guess  that  Is  the 
way  it  is. 

I  think  there  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing. I  think  the  point  we  want  to  make 
here  is  that  the  agricultural  budget  is 
still  being  charged  $109  million  to 
carry  on  this  Cargo  Preference  Pro- 
gram through  1986. 

I  point  out  that  5  years  ago.  in  1980. 
the  cargo  preference  share  of  the 
Public  Law  480  budget  was  less  than  7 
percent.  Since  1980.  funds  spent  on 
Public  Law  480  commodities  have  in- 
creased less  than  18  percent,  while  the 
funds  spent  on  Public  Law  480  cargo 
preference  subsidies  have  skyrocketed 
73  percent.  I  think  it  is  one  more  ex- 
ample where  the  farmer  is  taking  a 
back  seat  to  other  interests. 

There  is  another  question  I  would 
like  to  ask. 

We  are  talking  about  shipping  rates, 
and  I  admit  this  letter  was  sent  to  me 
by  an  interested  group  of  people,  but 
they  say  that  a  U.S.  shipment  from 
the  U.S.  gulf  to  the  Sudan  on  Korean 
ships  would  cost  $20.35  a  ton,  and  on 
an  American  flagship  it  would  cost  $63 
per  metric  ton. 

I  ask  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
another  question:  Do  many  of  the 
American  vessels  that  carry  this  grain 
to  other  countries  under  Public  Law 
480  come  back  empty  because  they  are 
unable  to  pick  up  cargo  at  that  rate? 
How  are  they  able  to  compete  on  the 
other  end?  We  have  to  conclude  that 
most  of  those  ships  must  come  back 
empty.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  Senator  Cochran  has 
done  yeoman  service  by  putting  his 
name  on  this  as  a  principal  sponsor  of 
this  compromise.  It  is  a  compromise, 
and  those  of  us  ready  to  defend  the 
maritime  interests  will  be  ready  to 
answer  those  questions. 

The  difference  in  cargo  rate  Is  the 
difference  between  a  government  sub- 
sidy and  a  limited  government  subsidy. 
Korea  totally  subsidizes  those  ship- 
ping lines  and  it  does  not  require  the 
things  we  do  in  terms  of  Coast  Guard 
standards,  safety  standards,  health 
standards,  the  maintenance  of  crew 
limits  in  terms  of  having  a  doctor,  as 


has  been  mentioned.  When  you  put 
them  together,  it  costs  more  money  to 
run  a  U.S.-flag  ship.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

If  you  are  trying  to  compare  costs, 
you  can  compare  them  in  other 
places— for  example,  the  packing  of  a 
can  of  tuna  in  Korea  and  in  California. 
You  will  find  the  same  differential 
exists.  I  do  not  think  this  is  something 
relative  only  to  the  shipping  industry. 
It  is  relative  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
maintaining  our  national  defense,  the 
payment  of  taxes,  the  support  of  a 
system  of  environmental  controls, 
health  controls,  health  services,  and 
they  are  not. 

You  cannot  compare  apples  and  or- 
anges so  far  as  this  is  concerned. 
Those  ships  compete  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  part  of  our  economy 
with  the  Korean  economy.  You  will 
find  the  same  with  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  Senator  is  right. 
All  I  am  asking  now  is  this:  Does  that 
high  a  rate  force  our  American  vessels 
to  return  to  this  country  empty?  Are 
they  able  to  pick  up  any  kind  of  ship- 
ments overseas?  We  are  getting  plenty 
of  imports  into  this  country.  I  think 
we  call  it  a  backload  in  the  trucking 
industry.  Maybe  it  is  an  unfair  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  When  they  come 
back  with  cargo,  it  reduces  preference 
costs.  The  cost  of  shipping  at  the  rate 
the  Senator  is  mentioning  is  going 
over  and  coming  back  empty.  If  they 
bring  back  a  load  of  cargo,  it  reduces 
the  cost  to  the  Government.  It  de- 
pends on  whether  there  is  cargo  avail- 
able, whether  it  can  be  arranged.  We 
do  everything  we  can  through  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  arrange 
those  cargoes  on  the  return  trip,  be- 
cause they  do  reduce  the  cost  of  cargo 
preference. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  But  some  must  have 
to  come  back  empty. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  if  they  do.  that 
is  what  you  pay  for  in  terms  of  the 
$60.  I  hope  the  Senator  realizes  that. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  do.  This  25  percent 
increase  we  are  allowing  for  Public 
Law  480  to  come  under  cargo  prefer- 
ence is  a  50-percent  increase.  That  is 
probably  the  biggest  single  jump  we 
will  have  in  the  budget  this  ye-^r.  I 
wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  when 
you  go  to  conference  on  this  basis.  The 
House  has  an  even  larger  one.  We  will 
probably  have  to  put  the  whole  thing 
under  Public  Law  480  to  have  an 
agreement  with  the  House. 

I  am  concerned  about  dollars.  Public 
Law  480  is  for  a  great  purpose.  It  re- 
duces the  amount  of  money  under 
Public  Law  480  for  feeding  people. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  heard  on  the  floor  that, 
somehow  or  other,  cargo  preference 
reduces  the  amount  available  for  ex- 
porting food  products. 


When  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  prepares  the  budget  for  Public 
Law  480,  if  that  budget  is  submitted  by 
the  administration  the  cost  of  the 
cargo  preference.  It  does  not  come  out 
of  the  amount  that  Is  there  to  pur- 
chase the  surplus  products  to  be 
shipped  overseas. 

If  you  assume  total  repeal  of  the 
program,  then  you  take  out  that  incre- 
ment that  is  currently  paying  for 
cargo  preference,  unless  you  assume 
Congress  would  then  increase  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  agriculture 
products  if  the  cargo  preference  were 
eliminated. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  saying  that  the  amount 
of  cargo  preference  is  a  demarcation 
of  some  type  in  the  appropriations 
bill? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  a  clear  un- 
derstanding at  the  time  these  are  sub- 
mitted as  to  what  the  cost  will  be  at 
any  level  of  exports. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Clearly,  there  is 
no  demarcation  in  the  appropriations 
bill  that  says  so  much  is  to  go  for 
cargo  preference.  There  is  certainly  a 
gcod  deal  of  despair  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  with  respect  to  the 
amount  that  goes  into  Public  Law  480, 
the  recognition  that  less  food  is  going 
to  go  because  of  the  cargo  rule. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  there  are  no  delibera- 
tions as  to  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
ship  it  by  railroad  to  the  port,  either. 
Does  the  Senator  suggest  we  take  out 
the  money  it  costs  to  send  the  farmers' 
food  to  the  port?  The  current  situa- 
tion Is  involved  in  the  same  bill.  The 
railroad  costs  come  out  of  that. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  was  just  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator's  statement 
that  you  seem  to  be  making  that  there 
is  a  certain  demarcation  in  the  appro- 
priations that  says  it  will  be  in  it, 
when  we  decide  how  much  money  is 
going  to  go  into  Public  Law  480.  that 
we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  give  so  much  for  freight  be- 
cause of  the  cargo  preference  rules. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  We  do 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  asked 
me  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  That  is  correct.  I  was 
responding  to  him  and  you  asked  me 
to  yield  to  you  for  a  question  or  for  a 
comment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  to  yield. 


Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  just  trying  to 
make  the  point  that,  as  we  reveiw  this 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  requests  for 
agricultural  exports  and  the  coverage 
of  the  program,  there  is.  in  fact,  in 
that  amount,  an  estimated  figure  for  a 
cost  of  exports  at  any  particular  level. 
It  is  easy  to  determine.  It  is  not  a  line 
item.  If  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  saying.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree.  There  is  no  line  item  for  cargo 
preference  cost.  But  it  is  included  in 
the  overall  cost  of  the  agricultural  bill 
and  the  amount  of  it  is  available  to 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  if  he  or  she 
wants  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  continue  for  a  second  here.  I  was 
doing  a  little  figuring  over  the  noon 
hour  trying  to  see  what  this  really 
means,  and  to  put  it  In  the  right  per- 
spective. 

I  think  if  you  look  at  the  efforts 
that  have  been  yielded  from  the  life- 
aid  concerts,  $75  million  worth  of  food 
will  go  to  the  starving  in  Ethiopia.  I 
would  just  like  to  ask  how  many  Ethi- 
opians can  we  feed  for  1  month  with 
$75  million?  I  think  you  find  out  that 
it  amounts  to  25  million  people  if  you 
use  cargo  preference  on  the  U.S.-flag 
ships,  and  there  are  34  million  if  you 
do  not.  I  think  that  is  something  to 
think  about.  I  think  with  all  of  the 
hunger  that  is  going  on  in  this  world 
and  the  plentiful  amount  of  grain  that 
we  have,  we  could  be  doing  more  of 
this.  Budget  restraints  keep  us  from 
doing  that. 

So  here  we  come  along  and  talk 
about  adding  a  SO-percent  increase  to 
what  we  are  already  asking  in  the  way 
of  a  cargo  preference  to  help  out  our 
merchant  marine. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  other  figures 
here.  We  are  talking  about  subsidies 
all  the  time.  I  was  able  to  ascertain 
that  in  1985,  the  average  payment  to 
the  average  dairy  farmer  was  $22,800. 
That  was  average.  Rice,  It  was  $14,300; 
cotton,  it  was  $8,900;  corn,  it  was 
$4,700;  and  wheat,  It  was  $4,400. 

Now,  for  comparison,  let  us  look  at 
the  maritime  subsidy  for  hauling  agri- 
cultural commodities.  There  were 
about  25  ships,  averaging  about  25 
crewmen  per  ship,  or  about  650 
seamen  altogether.  The  figure  that 
was  given  was  that  the  total  cost  for 
Public  Law  480  cargo  in  1984  was  $129 
million.  If  you  divide  $129  million  by 
650  seamen,  you  get  a  cost  of  $198,000 
per  crew  member. 

Maybe  I  am  way  off.  Lord,  I  could  be 
off  by  half.  But  when  we  talk  about  a 
subsidy  to  a  farmer,  let  us  look  where 
the  subsidies  are  really  going.  There 
has  to  be  a  better  way.  I  have  not 
come  up  with  the  answer.  But  I  do  not 
think  by  increasing,  at  thi.«  time,  our 
cargo  preference  b:'  a  50-percent  in- 
crease, that  we  could  hardly  justify 


doing  so  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
our  No.  1  purpose  for  Public  Law  480 
was  to  get  food  in  the  hands  of  starv- 
ing people  and  try  to  dispose  of  some 
of  the  surplus  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  so-called  compro- 
mise. I  hope  that  those  on  the  floor 
from  the  Great  Lakes  States  and  near 
It  and  those  in  their  offices  who  are 
concerned  at>out  the  Great  Lakes  will 
pay  close  attention  to  what  I  say.  Be- 
cause while  this  may  be  a  compromise 
that  satisfies  some  of  the  disparate 
groups  that  are  concerned  about  this 
issue,  this  compromise,  believe  it  or 
not.  In  my  view,  makes  the  cargo  pref- 
erence law  even  worse,  may  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Minnesota,  even  worse 
for  the  Great  Lakes  States  than  the 
law  now  is. 

Let  me  just  say  this  to  you.  First  of 
all.  some  of  us  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area— and  that  Is  the  breadbasket  of 
America— would  have  liked  to  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  this  so-called 
compromise  in  the  course  of  the  major 
discussion  between  the  major  play- 
ers—the distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  others.  However, 
I  want  the  people  on  the  floor  and  in 
their  offices  to  know  that  by  the  use 
of  parliamentary  devices  and  other 
methods,  the  distinguished  sponsors  of 
this  so-called  compromise  have  filled 
the  tree  so  that  further  consideration 
of  amendments  Is  blocked  out  on  this 
so-called  compromise.  And  once  the 
compromise  becomes  a  fait  accompli 
by  this  amendment  passing,  those  of 
us  from  the  Great  Lakes  States,  the 
great  breadbasket  of  America,  who  are 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
being  destroyed  by  cargo  preference 
policies,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
prevail  on  the  later  amendment.  We 
are  going  to  be  stuck  with  this  com- 
promise that,  in  effect,  changes  the 
figure  from  50  percent  to  75  percent, 
thus,  absolutely,  positively,  completely 
destroying  transportation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  of  America. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  directs 
that  it  shall  be  implemented  "in  such 
a  manner  that  will  Insure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  participation  of  the  United 
States  flag  commercial  vessels  in  such 
cargoes  by  geographic  areas." 

I  am  forced  to  conclude,  however, 
that  this  has  never  been  the  case.  In 
an  effort  to  meet  its  50-percent  U.S.- 
flag  mandate,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture allocated  only  18  percent  of  all 
national  title  II  Public  Law  480  car- 
goes to  the  Great  Lakes  in  1984. 

Now,  may  I  say  to  my  friends  from 
the  Great  Lakes  States,  like  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  that  are  under  a  50- 
percent  rule.  Under  a  50-percent  rule, 
the  Great  Lakes  got  18  percent.  But 
we  are  going  to  go  to  a  75-percent  rule, 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota.  I 
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say  to  my  friends  from  the  Great 
Lakes  States  and  the  breadbasket  of 
America— if  we  can  only  get  18  percent 
under  a  50-percent  rule,  what  are  we 
going  to  get  under  a  75-percent  rule? 

Indeed,  this  years  shipping  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  running  even  lower 
than  this  slim  percentage,  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  through  September. 

Now.  I  want  my  friends  from  the 
Great  Lakes  States  and  the  breadbas- 
ket of  America  to  listen  to  this.  In  the 
last  several  months,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  actually  di- 
verted two  relief  shipments,  originally 
allocated  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the 
Port  of  Seattle.  The  cost  of  Just  one  of 
these  diversions  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
amounted  to  $200,000. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recently  diverted  a  shipment 
which  had  already  reached  the  Port  of 
Milwaukee,  WI.  This  grain  was  put  on 
a  train  and  it  was  shipped  on  a  train 
from  Milwaukee,  WI,  to  Seattle.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  title  II 
Public  Law  480  cargo  had  already 
reached  the  Port  of  Milwaukee  when 
it  was  suddently  diverted  to  the  Port 
of  Seattle  at  the  expense  of  the  Mil- 
waukee port,  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
system,  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

These  diversions  of  cargo  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  agreement  made  last  year 
between  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  the  question  of  cargo 
allocation. 

We  understood  the  agreement  to  be 
that  cargo  would  not  be  diverted  from 
the  Great  Lakes  port  to  another  coast 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement. Let  me  say  that  was  only  a 
50-percent  requirement.  This  one  is 
going  to  be  75  percent.  However,  I 
have  learned  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  that  the 
Department  does  not  take  cargo  pref- 
erence requirements  into  account 
when  accepting  bids  for  the  shipments 
of  grain.  One  must  then  assume  that 
due  to  the  administrative  burdens  this 
type  of  diversion  will  continue  unless 
steps  are  taken  now. 

This  diversion  of  cargoes  out  of  the 
lakes  has  been  absolutely  disastrous 
for  the  economies  of  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest.  This  amendment,  this 
so-called  compromise— I  guess  the 
votes  are  here  for  it— makes  matters 
worse  and  comes  at  a  time  when  ship- 
ping on  the  lakes  is  at  the  lowest  ebb 
in  modem  times,  when  it  is  dying.  Fig- 
ures recently  released  by  the  Lake 
Carriers  Association  indicate  that  the 
shipments  of  grain,  iron  ore,  and  coal 
are  down  23  percent  to  13,265.558  net 
tons— down— from  last  August.  For  the 
entire  shipping  season,  bulk  move- 
ments on  the  lakes  are  down  20  per- 
cent from  last  year,  from  last  year 
only— to  67,896,478  net  tons. 


Listen  to  this,  may  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota.  In  August, 
grain  shipments— and  my  friend  from 
Iowa  is  not  on  the  lake  but  is  closer  to 
the  lake  than  to  either  coast— fell  56 
percent  at  a  time  when  we  face  the 
most  tremendous  surplus  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  country. 

I  want  to  say  this:  If  this  is  a  com- 
promise, I  hope  we  do  not  make  many 
more  such  compromises  on  this  bill, 
because  this  compromise  is  absolutely 
and  100  percent  utterly  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  the  Farm  Belt  of 
America,  to  the  Great  Lakes  States, 
and  to  shipping  on  the  fourth  sea 
coast  of  this  country.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  in  conclusion  that  there  are 
many  policy  arguments  that  have  been 
made  on  this  floor  by  other  distin- 
guished Members,  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri and  others.  There  are  over  30  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  of 
America  that  do  not  think  much  of 
this  compromise,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  every  major  port  In  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  some  of  the  major 
economic  interests  in  the  country.  If 
this  is  being  represented  on  this  floor 
as  a  compromise  to  seek  a  solution  to 
the  problems  inherent  in  what  has 
happened  in  a  recent  court  case  and 
the  problems  caused  by  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws  in  this  country,  then  I  think 
it  is  a  poor  compromise  and  one  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country,  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
or  the  economy  of  the  Midwest  for 
sure. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  want  to  rise  and 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 
This  is  not  our  compromise.  None  of 
us,  as  the  Senator  pointed  out,  were 
involved  in  this  so-called  compromise. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  we  were  not  is 
it  really  causes  difficulty  on  the  Great 
Lakes  ports.  As  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois pointed  out,  our  share  of  the 
shipments  will  certainly  decrease.  Our 
share  of  the  shipments  Is  not  now  the 
cargo  preference  portion.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  Public  Law  480  shipments 
have  to  go  to  cargo  preference  and 
American  bottoms,  and  50  percent  can 
go  on  foreign  bottoms.  As  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  pointed  out. 
indeed,  there  is  a  difference  of  freight 
rates  of  three  and  four  times.  On  the 
Great  Lakes  we  get  the  50  percent 
that  goes  on  foreign  bottoms.  They 
come  into  our  ports.  There  Is  no  really 
American  flagship  that  comes  into  the 
Great  Lakes  or  certainly  not  in  large 
enough  numbers  to  carry  much  of 
that  freight.  So  by  reducing  the 
amount  that  could  be  carried  by  for- 
eign flag  from  50  percent  to  25  per- 
cent, we  on  the  Great  Lakes  will 
suffer.  The  Port  of  Green  Bay  says  it 


will  have  to  close.  The  Port  of 
Duluth— and  perhaps  they  are  exag 
gerating  a  little  bit,  I  do  not  know- 
says  it  will  also  be  very  seriously  in- 
jured. 

They  talked  about  closing  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  port  that  would 
deal  with  these  matters.  We  get 
mostly  the  liner  vessels.  We  get  mostly 
the  freight  that  is  bad,  and  not  the 
freight  that  goes  into  the  bulk  cargo. 
The  liners  come.  That,  of  course,  is  in 
the  way  of  better  freight  to  handle  be- 
cause it  has  to  be  loaded  with  consid- 
erably more  labor  involved.  But  we 
point  out,  and  I  join  my  friend  from  Il- 
linois, in  saying  that  we  were  getting 
18  percent  of  the  whole  before.  Now 
we  simply  cannot  continue  getting  18 
percent  when  only  25  percent  is  avail- 
able. That  means  that  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  breadbasket  of  the  Nation, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  points  out. 
is  going  to  be  very,  very  seriously  in- 
jured. 

I  point  out.  too,  to  my  colleagues 
that  while  this  is  called  a  compromise, 
not  all  of  us  were  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  to  compromise.  I 
tried  to  join  the  compromise  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  and  was  denied 
access  to  negotiations.  Indeed,  I  would 
have  liked  to  because  of  the  Interests 
of  the  Great  Lakes  needed  to  be  pro- 
tected. Mr.  President,  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  wish  to  comment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  my  friend  from  Minnesota— who  I 
think  has  interests  common  to  Illi- 
nois-will yield  for  a  question  on  this? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Parliamentarian  about  the  correct- 
ness of  this  question.  But  I  am  ad- 
vised, may  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Minnesota,  that  we  might  still  be  able 
to  divide  this  issue  by  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment which  has  not  been  discussed 
and.  thus  forcing  a  question  before 
this  Senate  on  the  pure  Stevens 
amendment? 

I  think  we  separate  the  men  from 
the  boys  by  that  process  more  reswllly. 
I  wonder  whether  my  colleague  who 
now  has  the  floor  might  want  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Stevens 
amendment  dividing  that  issue  from 
the  rest  of  this.  We  would  then  shear 
some  of  the  foliage  off  of  the  trees, 
and  we  might  set  to  a  Great  Lakes 
amendment  that  has  been  blocked  by 
the  process  presently  under  consider- 
ation. If  I  am  not  correct  about  that,  I 
would  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  in  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Stevens  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Before  the  yeas  and  nays  can  be 
ordered  on  the  Stevens  amendment. 


would  it  not  be  in  order  only  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment?  The  pending  amend- 
ment, incidentially,  is  a  Stevens 
amendment  but  it  is  not  the  Stevens 
amendment  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  there  are  two  Stevens 
amendments  pending.  It  is  unclear 
from  the  nonparliamentary  Inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  to  which 
Stevens  amendment  he  is  addressing. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Is  the  last  Stevens 
amendment  amendment  No.  917,  may 
I  ask  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  parliamentary  Inquiry  still 
exists,  I  think.  If  the  Chair  answered 
it,  I  did  not  understand  it.  The  answer 
to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was,  is  it  in 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  now 
while  the  present  Stevens  amendment 
is  pending,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered  on  it?  Is  that  a  cor- 
rect statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  only  in  order  on 
Amendment  917. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  that  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Chair  in  that  case.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  therefore  ordered 
on  the  Stevens  amendment,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  seeking? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  of 
this  point,  they  have  not  been  ordered 
on  any  amendment.  They  are  in  order. 
They  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  might  say  that  I 
think  what  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota and  others  here  like  myself  might 
be  concerned  about  is  whether  my  re- 
questing the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  last 
Stevens  amendment— which  I  under- 
stand the  clerk  is  saying  is  917  and  the 
one  that  would  first  be  considered  on  a 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays— might 
open  this  whole  process  once  again  for 
consideration  of  a  further  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senaior  from 
Minnesota,  and  others  of  us  like- 
minded  who  might  want  to  put  an 
amendment  on  here  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Great  Lake  States  that 
are  otherwise  blocked  by  filling  the 
tree,  as  they  say  here,  under  the  proc- 
ess employed  at  this  point  in  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ordering  of  the  yeas  and  nays  would 
not  permit  additional  amendments.  It 
would  only  ensure  that  a  recorded  cote 
be  taken  on  the  yesis  and  nays  on  the 
stated  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
while  my  colleague  from  Illinois  deter- 
mines what  the  procedural  aspects  of 
this  should  be.  some  of  us  may  indeed 
have  some  other  amendments  that  we 


will  offer  in  any  event  to  the  agricul- 
ture bill  with  respect  to  cargo  prefer- 
ence dealing  with  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  that  are  perhaps  making  ships 
that  are  built  abroad  qualify  for  the 
American  plan.  We  might  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  others  would  allow  that  to 
happen,  because  cargo  preference 
rates  Indeed  have  come  down  a  little 
bit  because,  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
It  was  permitted  to  put  the  American 
flag  on  ships  that  were  built  abroad. 
They  did  not  have  to  be  built  In  this 
country.  As  a  result,  American-flag 
ships  have  been  more  competitive  and 
their  rates  have  Indeed  come  back.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Is  not  a 
compromise  that  we  were  Involved  In. 
that  It  was  a  compromise  among  like- 
minded  persons. 

As  my  friend  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  Indeed  some 
farm  organizations  that  support  his 
position;  there  are  some  that  do  not, 
on  the  other  hand.  They  are  many  and 
Include  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  Grange,  and  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association,  and  other  members 
of  the  agricultural  community  that 
are  Interested  in  this  endeavor. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  because 
of  the  abuses  that  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  pointed  out  with  respect  to 
the  Port  of  Milwaukee,  a  large  Great 
Lakes  group  has  brought  a  I'-wsult.  I 
believe  it  was  brought  yesterday 
against  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  violating  the  cargo 
preference  laws  by  falling  to  account 
for  the  unavailability  of  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  cargo 
preference  laws  generally  require  that 
50  percent  of  Goverrunent  cargo  be 
placed  on  U.S.-flag  vessels  where  those 
vessels  are  available. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  not  avail- 
able In  the  Great  Lakes.  That  Is  why 
we  would  be  so  heavily  penalized  in 
the  event  that  75  percent— not  50  per- 
cent but  75  percent— of  the  shipments 
would  have  to  be  made  by  cargo  pref- 
erence. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  CBO  has  es- 
timated that  the  cost  of  the  cargo 
preference  provisions  would  double, 
even  though  the  cargo  preference 
would  only  go  in  50  percent  of  Public 
Law  480  cargo  to  75  percent,  an  In- 
crease of  50  percent.  Yet  the  cost  of 
cargo  preference  would  double  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  American 
ships.  The  result  would  be  that  Ameri- 
can ships  would  feel  they  would  be 
able  to  charge  more  and  they  p'-obably 
could  charge  more  and  they  will 
charge  more,  for  all  of  the  additional 
50  percent;  the  rates  would  go  up  and 
the  cost  of  foodstuffs  that  we  would 
ship  would  of  necessity  go  down  be- 
cause the  cargo  preference  rules  would 
be  so  confiscatory. 

Over  the  years,  cargo  preference  has 
cost  over  $100  million.  Under  this  new- 


provision,  it  would  be  $200  million, 
perhap  even  more. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perhaps  Impor- 
tant that  my  colleagues  note  that  this 
Is  not  a  compromise,  that  many  of  us 
are  not  Involved  In  the  process  of  com- 
promising despite  our  best  efforts  to 
be  so  Involved,  that  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence rules  which  now  penalize  many 
ports,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West, 
would  become  even  more  confiscatory, 
and  ports  in  our  neck  of  the  woods  are 
even  talking  about  closing. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Cochran)  a  question 
concerning  the  Intent  of  this  so-called 
compromise. 

Are  any  additional  moneys  required 
as  a  result  of  this  compromise  If  they 
are  advanced  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture?  Is  there  any  discretionary 
ability  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation not  to  repay  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, that  the  additional  costs  at- 
tendant on  this  program  would  be  paid 
for  by  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  It  Is 
stated  In  a  description  which  has  been 
Included  In  a  letter  sent  to  all  Senators 
that  if  funding  for  cargo  preference  is 
not  available  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  is  not  obtained 
within  90  days  of  certifying  unavail- 
able, the  compromise  will  terminate. 
What  that  means,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  the  maritime  Industry  would 
feel  free  then  to  pursue  Its  effort  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  cargo  preference 
to  not  only  the  concessionary  sales 
programs  such  as  Public  Law  480  but 
also  blended  credit,  PIK.  BICEP  and 
these  other  programs  that  are  either 
financed  or  arranged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Is  the  Senator  in- 
dicating that  will  leave  the  Govern- 
ment free  to  do  what  it  can  do  right 
now.  even  if  this  compromise  were  not 
to  pass?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. The  compromise  would  not 
be  effective  because  the  Government 
would  not  have  kept  its  part  of  the 
bargain.  The  administration  would  not 
have  fulfilled  Its  responsblllty  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  for  these  additional 
percentages.  We  want  to  be  sure  that 
this  additional  cost  does  not  come  out 
of  funds  appropriated  to  buy  food  and 
grain  that  would  be  shipped  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  But  any  additional 
costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  this  com- 
promise will  in  no  way  be  borne  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  budgetary 
allotment? 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  Is  the  intent 
of  the  sponsors  and  that  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  about 
increased  cost  borne  by  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  subsidies  to  the  maritime 
unions  and  maritime  industry.  Yet,  by 
the  same  token.  I  am  cognizant  of 
what  happens  during  an  emergency 
when  we  might  not  have  the  ability  to 
transport  U.S.  goods  via  vessels  of  our 
own  Nation. 

Yes,  we  are  paying  a  subsidy  to  the 
maritime  industry,  but.  in  order  to 
retain  the  capability  for  this  Nation  to 
transmit  via  oceans  and  waterways, 
without  requiring  foreign-flag  ships  at 
a  time  of  emergency  or  war  to  dictate 
to  this  country— in  some  instances  tan- 
tamount to  blackmail— the  terms  of 
our  own  survival  or  continuance,  of 
our  own  existence. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
said.  "Fine,  we  will  agree  to  that.  Put 
martime  subsidies  in  the  defense 
budget  if  that  is  where  you  believe 
they  belong."  But  let  me  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  do  subsidize  ag- 
riculture, to  a  degree.  We  do  subsidize 
Amtrak  to  a  degree.  We  do  subsidize 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  of  this 
Nation  to  a  degree.  We  do  subsidize,  to 
a  degree,  the  airline  transportation 
system  of  this  country.  We  subsidize 
many  other  aspects  of  our  economy 
that  we  look  at  as  a  system  to  serve 
the  citizens  of  our  country.  I  view  mar- 
itime subsidies  in  that  way.  If  these 
subsidies  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
farmers  of  our  country  and  our  ability 
to  sell  food  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
support  them. 

Now,  the  Public  Law  480  program  is 
a  meritorious  program,  a  good  pro- 
gram, and  we  will  undoubtedly  have 
some  amendments  offered  to  increase 
the  scope  of  that  program.  But  our 
priorities  sometimes  get  lost  in  this 
Chamber.  Let  me  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  ad- 
ditional cost  of  this  program  will  be  an 
additional  $50  to  $60  million:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  once  the  program  is  phased  in 
over  a  3-year  period,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  will  be  from  $40  to  $60 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Now.  let  me  put  this  in  perspec- 
tive. Mr.  President.  This  year  the  U.S. 
taxpayers,  in  all  their  wisdom,  get  to 
build  a  $10  million  pavillion  in  Bris- 
bane. Australia  for  the  Australian 
world's  fair.  Now.  that  is  really  neat. 
While  we  are  arguing  about  a  subsidy 
of  $50  million  to  maintain  the  capabil- 
ity to  deliver  goods  to  our  own  troops 
in  time  of  war  or  in  an  emergency,  we 
are  spending  $10  million  on  a  world's 
fair  in  Australia.  I  think  our  perspec- 
tives are  out  of  order. 


I  have  a  letter  here  that  is  being  dis- 
seminated by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. John  Block  signed  the  letter. 
He  indicates  that  this  provision  is 
costly,  it  is  going  to  increase  the  cost 
of  programs.  Somebody  brought  up  in 
the  debate  a  few  minutes  ago  the  fact 
that  we  had  a  PIK  Program  that  cost 
$18  billion.  John  Block  was  not  forced 
by  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  to 
spend  $18  billion  on  a  PIK  Program. 
But  now  he  is  telling  us  that  $50  mil- 
lion may  be  a  tad  too  much  to  spend. 
My  mother  tought  me  a  long  time  ago 
that  $18  billion  is  a  lot  more  money 
than  $50  million.  I  would  submit  to 
you.  Mr.  President,  if  this  administra- 
tion without  congressional  mandate 
can  spend  $18  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  how  can  Secretary  Block  tell 
us  that  $50  million  is  too  much  to 
spend  for  a  program  of  this  type?  We 
spent  over  $90  billion  in  NATO  last 
year.  Now,  to  get  to  NATO  I  under- 
stand you  have  to  cross  an  ocean. 
There  is  something  called  the  Atlantic 
between  our  country  and  380.000 
American  troops  stationed  over  there. 

I  think  it  would  be  incumbent  upon 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  want  to  be 
able  to  provide  those  troops  some 
backup  if.  in  effect,  we  needed  to  use 
the  sealanes  to  deliver  some  of  that 
support. 

The  current  provisions  of  S.  1714 
would  exempt  from  cargo  preference 
laws  the  export  activities  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  carries 
out  under  its  charter  act  and  the 
export  promotion  activities  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  CCC 
may  carry  out  under  other  laws.  The 
exemption  in  the  bill,  however,  would 
not  extend  to  exports  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954— which  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  Public  Law  480— 
and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949. 

The  cargo  preference  provisions  in 
the  bill  are  the  same  as  those  in  S.  721. 
which  was  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  sequentially  referred 
to  the  Commerce  Committee.  The 
Commerce  Committee  issued  an  unfa- 
vorable report  on  the  bill  in  which  it 
cited,  among  other  things,  the  need  to 
provide  assistance  to  both  U.S.  agricul- 
ture and  its  merchant  marine. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Cochran  is  intended  to  meet  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Commerce  Commttte  and 
is  supported  by  numerous  agricultural 
and  maritime  organizations. 

As  a  result  of  some  of  the  hysterics 
displayed  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
as  recently  as  2  or  3  hours  ago.  I 
checked  with  the  corn  growers  in  Ne- 
braska and  the  wheat  growers  and 
they  support  this  compromise,  so 
when  somebody  says  the  agricultural 
organizations  are  unanimous  in  oppo- 
sition to  this,  I  think  that  is  an  errone- 
ous statement.  At  best,  I  think  they 


are  probably  divided  on  the  support  of 
this  compromise. 

I  commend  Senator  Cochran.  Sena- 
tor Stevens,  and  Senator  Inouye  for 
their  efforts  in  working  to  develop  an 
amendment  to  resolve  this  controver- 
sial issue. 

The  cargo  preference  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  intended  to  help 
maintain  a  strong  merchant  marine 
and  are  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country.  However,  a  recent  Federal 
district  court  decision  has  created  a  se- 
rious problem  in  the  area  of  the  ship- 
ment of  agricultural  commodities 
under  certain  government  programs. 

The  court  held  that  the  cargo  pref 
erence  laws  of  the  United  States  apply 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's blended  credit  program.  Because 
of  this  decision,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  suspended  approval  of  fi- 
nancing under  the  program  of  export 
sales  of  grain  to  Egypt,  Iraq.  Morocco, 
and  Tunisia,  totaling  3.6  million 
metric  tons,  and  has  not  reinstltuted 
the  program  to  date. 

Prior  to  the  court  decision,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  been 
abiding  by  an  Attorney  Generals  opin- 
ion that  held  that  ocean  shipments  of 
commodities  financed  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  under  Its  direct 
credit,  blended  credit,  or  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  were  not  subject  to  the 
50  percent  U.S. -flag  vessel  rule  of  the 
cargo  preference  laws. 

The  blended  credit  program  was  de- 
veloped to  promote  the  expansion  of 
agricultural  exports.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  created  the  blend 
ed  credit  program  by  combining  the 
export  loan  guarantee  program— for 
loans  made  by  private  lenders  at  com- 
mercial interest  rates— and  the  pro- 
gram for  direct  Interest  free  loans. 

By  combining  these  programs,  the 
Interest  rate  was  effectively  lowered 
by  about  one-fifth.  This  resulted  In  an 
effective  price  discount  of  about  3.4 
percent  to  foreign  countries  that  pur- 
chased our  agricultural  commodities. 
Such  a  price  discount  clearly  provides 
Incentives  for  other  nations  to  buy 
U.S.  agricultural  conimodltles. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1714  would  set 
out  clear  criteria  under  which  the 
cargo  preference  requirements  would 
be  applicable  to  agricultural  exports 
and  would  remove  any  question  as  to 
their  Inapplicability  to  the  Depart- 
ments Blended  Credit  Program. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Cochran  will  essentially  maintain  the 
provisions  In  S.  1714  that  exempt  ship- 
ments under  the  Blended  Credit  Pro- 
gram and  other  programs  carried  out 
by  the  CCC  and  the  Secretary  that  en- 
hance conunercial  export  sales  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  amendment  also  would  continue 
the  application  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements  to  shipments  under 
Public  Law  480  and  section  416  of  the 


Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  well  as 
other  foreign  donation  or  concessional 
sales  programs  carried  out  by  the  CCC 
and  the  Secretary.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  would  require  that  an  ad- 
ditional 25  percent  of  the  gross  ton- 
nage of  commodities  shipped  under 
such  programs  be  shipped  on  U.S. -flag 
vessels  and  would  require  that  a  mini- 
mum tonnage  of  commodities  be 
shipped  under  such  programs  each 
year.  The  expansion  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence would  be  phased  in  over  the  next 
3  calendar  years. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  In- 
creased ocean  freight  charges  result- 
ing from  the  expansion  of  the  cargo 
preference  requirements  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. The  Secretary  of  Traruiporta- 
tion  would  also  reimburse  USDA  and 
the  CCC  for  any  amount  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  freight  differential 
charges  on  exports  under  these  pro- 
grams that  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  programs  in  any  fiscal 
year.  The  funding  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  of  such  cost  would  be 
through  new  borrowing  authority 
from  the  Treasury. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  preferred  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  language  on  cargo  prefer- 
ence In  the  committee  reported  bill. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the  In- 
creased expenditures  required  under 
the  amendment  may  complicate  the 
administration  of  the  export  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Too,  I  find  it  disturbing 
that  the  amendment  contains  a  provi- 
sion under  which  cargo  preference 
would  revert  to  the  status  quo  if  the 
additional  funds  are  not  available. 

However,  In  the  spirit  of  compromise 
and  with  the  hope  that  the  Senate  can 
enact  a  farm  bill  that  will  be  meaning- 
ful to  our  Nation's  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, I  support  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  voting  for  it.  The  amendment  Is 
Intended  to  help  promote  the  export 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  and 
strengthen  this  Nation's  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  It  Is  ex- 
cellent policy  to  subsidize  any  Indus- 
tries, but  I  believe  we  should  have 
ships  with  American  flags  flying  over 
them. 

Just  the  other  day  I  read  that  we  are 
seriously  considering,  because  of  the 
jam  we  are  In  In  the  Philippines, 
spending  $1.2  billion  to  beef  up  the  de- 
fenses around  Sublc  Bay  and  Clark  Air 
Force  Base.  We  should.  But  let  me 
point  out  that  the  expenditure  Is  for 
defensive  reasons.  It  Is  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  this  country  to  spend  those 
funds.  Likewise,  it  Is  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  this  country  to  be  able  to  retain 
a  merchant  marine  fleet  that  Is  capa- 
ble of  doing  things  for  themselves. 


The  problem  with  this  country  and 
the  attitude  of  a  lot  of  people  Is  get- 
ting somebody  else  to  do  it  for  you. 
Once  we  get  other  ships  to  do  it  for  us, 
we  will  find  out  that  the  only  capabil- 
ity we  have  left  is  to  beg  other  coun- 
tries for  the  use  of  their  equipment, 
regardless  of  what  It  costs,  $50  million 
then  will  look  like  a  tremendous  bar- 
gain to  us. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  yielding  on  that 
point. 

I  see  from  the  proposed  amendment 
that  the  wording  Is  that  the  Increased 
share  In  cargo  preference  require- 
ments will  be  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  borrowing  authority  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  If 
I  understand  correctly,  right  now 
there  is  over  $100  million  a  year  that 
goes  out  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's budget  for  cargo  preference. 

I  understand  that  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  spoke  about  the  need  for  a 
domestic  maritime  Industry,  for  a 
strong  merchant  fleet.  I  support  that, 
too.  I  have  been  swayed  by  the  argu- 
ments that  this  country  needs  a  strong 
merchant  marine  fleet. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  this  money  comes  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Why 
should  not  this  money  come  from  the 
Department  of  Defense?  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Is  my  friend  from  Nebraska  contem- 
plating an  amendment?  I  sun.  I  guess 
the  amendment  tree  Is  closed  for  now, 
but  assuming  that  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  I  have  an  amendment  ready 
that  would  shift  all  cargo  preference 
funding  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  say  that  my  sup- 
port of  this  compromise  is  based  on 
my  original  support  of  the  amendment 
that  we  initially  had  in  committee.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  S.  1714  is  a  bill 
drafted  by  a  fragile  coalition.  I  sup- 
ported the  retention  of  cargo  prefer- 
ence but  not  the  expansion  of  the  cost 
to  agriculture.  This  compromise  does 
not  expand  cargo  preference  at  the  ex- 
pense of  agriculture. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator,  however, 
that  cargo  preference  should  be  a  re- 
sponsibility and  an  expense  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  Cargo  preference  Is 
very  germane  to  the  defense  and  the 
security  of  this  Nation  Maybe  this 
compromise  will  set  a  format  and  an- 
nounce that  enough  Is  enough  to  agri- 
culture. Let  us  put  the  costs  where 
they  belong,  and  that  is  in  a  different 
department  of  Government.  I  agree 
with  my  friend;  and  if  he  offers  an 
amendment  of  that  nature,  I  would  be 
happy  to  cosponsor  It. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
votes  apparently  are  here  for  this  so- 
called  compromise. 

I  have  been  In  the  Senate  long 
enough  to  know  that,  unlike  other  de- 
liberative bodies,  speeches  do  not 
make  much  difference  here  with  re- 
spect to  the  result.  So  I  do  not  know 
what  I  hope  to  accomplish  by  saying 
more  things. 

However,  although  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate  only  about  5  years,  I  have 
been  In  the  legislative  process  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  in  public  life 
for  35  years.  In  that  time.  I  have  been 
Involved  in  a  lot  of  accommodations.  I 
have  been  a  party  to  a  lot  of  compro- 
mises. I  recognize  that  compromise  Is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  legislative  process, 
and  not  much  gets  done  without  com- 
promise. But  I  want  to  say  that  this  Is 
the  most  peculiar  compromise  I  have 
ever  looked  at.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
compromise  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  a  compromise  Is. 

If  you  are  the  taxpayers  of  America, 
how  do  you  like  this  compromise? 
Before,  as  taxpayers,  you  paid  at  least 
$100  million  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  cargo  preference.  I 
may  be  off  by  a  few  million  dollars, 
but  $100  million  is  still  not  chicken- 
feed.  That  Is  what  you  paid  for  cargo 
preference  before  we  had  the  compro- 
mise. With  the  compromise,  you  get  to 
pay  more.  You  get  to  pay  50  percent 
more. 

I  appreciate  the  view  of  my  friend 
from  Nebraska,  who  says  It  is  not  out 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  No, 
this  time  it  is  out  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  I  suspect  that  the 
American  taxpayer,  who  has  to  pay 
for  it.  will  be  hurt  just  as  badly. 

So  from  the  standpoint  of  cost,  how- 
ls this  a  compromise?  The  compromise 
is  a  honey.  It  costs  you  5C  percent 
more  than  it  cost  you  before.  What  a 
delightful  compromi.?e 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Let  me  say  that 
it  may  be  paid  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  going  to  get  to 
that. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  In  a  rather  con- 
voluted way,  by  the  issuance  of  bonds 
and  appropriations  to  pay  the  bonds, 
and  whether  or  not  all  that  takes 
place  is  a  different  matter.  So  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  may  not 
end  up  paying  for  soiything. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  that  another 
part  of  this  compromise  Is  that  If  none 
of  that  takes  place  or  all  of  it  does  not 
take    place    and    the   Department   of 
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Transportation  does  not  carry  the 
load,  then  the  bottom  line  on  this  dy- 
namite compromise  is  that  the  law  as 
it  now  exists,  plus  the  court  decision 
that  makes  it  worse,  goes  into  effect. 

If  you  do  not  have  to  pay  50  percent 
more  as  taxpayers,  you  are  still  going 
to  be  worse  off  because  the  decision  of 
the  court  impacted  upon  the  law 
before  will  spring  into  effect  and  it  is 
still  going  to  cost  you  more.  That  Is  a 
second  part  of  the  compromise. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  a  total  expectation  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  will  ulti- 
mately pay  its  portion. 

Mr.  DIXON.  No.  That  is  correct. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota, the  amendment  further  provides 
that  if  funding  for  cargo  preference  is 
not  available  within  the  Department 
of  Transportation  or  they  cannot 
create  some  steam  to  raise  it  juid  it  is 
not  obtained  within  90  days,  then 
these  provisions  all  go  out  the  window 
and  the  law  goes  Into  effect  as  It  is  on 
the  books,  plus  the  court  decision  that 
we  vitiated  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

I  hope  everyone  here  is  following 
this  compromise  because  this  is  the 
only  compromise  where  the  taxpayer. 
American  agriculture.  Great  Lakes 
shipping,  all  the  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  every  Midwest  breadbasket 
State  gets  hurt  every  time  In  the  steps 
of  the  proceeding.  It  Is  a  peculiar  com- 
promise and  I  am  trying  to  figure  out 
where  we  got  a  piece  of  the  action 
here. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  once  again.  It  Is  Indicative 
that  none  of  us  from  our  part  of  the 
country  were  cdlowed  to  participate  In 
this  so-called  compromise. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  response  to 
that  suggestion? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Let  me  point  out. 
Mr.  President,  In  response  that  Sena- 
tors did  not  negotiate  this  compro- 
mise. This  compromise  was  negotiated 
by  representatives  of  the  two  indus- 
tries at  the  request  of  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  who  felt  that  It  was  Im- 
portant that  the  cargo  preference  con- 
troversy be  resolved.  If  It  could  be,  by 
the  Industries  involved.  Representa- 
tives of  those  Industries  came  together 
and  for  months  met  and  went  over  the 
options  to  try  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise that  could  be  supported  by  those 
representatives.  So  neither  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  nor  this  Senator, 
nor  any  other  Senator  that  I  know 
anything  about,  wac  directly  Involved 
with  industry  groups  in  developing  the 
compromise. 

A  proposal  was  suggested  and  then 
Senators  began  to  review  it  to  decide 


whether  or  not  it  should  be  offered  as 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend,  who  I  yielded  to  for  that  state- 
ment, mind  very  much? 

May  I  say  that  I  hope  that  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  understands 
that  nothing  In  this  discussion  dimin- 
ishes in  any  way  my  high  regard  for 
him.  my  affection  for  him  or  my  sense 
of  complete  confidence  In  everything 
that  the  Senator  does.  It  Is  only  a  dis- 
agreement over  an  issue  on  this  floor. 
I  hope  my  colleague  and  friend  under- 
stands that. 

But  who  are  the  two  industries  that 
crafted  this  compromise? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  appreciate  his  comments  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  generous  state- 
ments. 

Let  me  say  that  the  maritime  indus- 
try as  represented  by  many  individual 
entities  was  represented— I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  all  the  representa- 
tives who  were  there.  The  agriculture 
industry  which,  as  my  good  friend 
knows.  Includes  many  groups  and  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country, 
all  regions,  were  represented.  I  can  say 
that  the  entire  maritime  industry  has 
signed  off  in  support  of  this  proposal 
as  represented  by  the  Joint  Maritime 
Congress.  MIRAID.  Transportation 
Institute.  This  represents  shipbuilders, 
maritime  unions,  those  who  are  em- 
ployed aboard  ships,  as  merchant 
mariners.  They  all  support  It. 

Among  the  agriculture  groups  who 
support  the  provision 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  trying  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  said 
all  the  maritime  Interests.  Did  the 
Great  Lakes  maritime  Interests  agree? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  listing  those 
who  have  agreed  and  I  am  told  thet 
this  represents  the  maritime  Industry 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  may  know  of  some  who  do  not 
support  it. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes,  there  are 
Great  Lakes  maritime  interests  who 
do  not  support  this. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Among  the  agricul- 
tural groups  who  do  support  the  com- 
promise are  the  Five  State  Rice  Pro- 
ducers Legislative  Group,  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers,  National 
Com  Growers  Association.  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America.  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  National 
Grange,  and  Rice  Millers'  Association. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  also  want  to 
read  the  list  of  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  compromise.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  our  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  whom  I  have  the  same 
high  regard,  as  the  Sentor  from  Illi- 
nois does,  noted  that  this  is  not  a  com- 
promise forged  here  by  Senators  but 
this  is  a  compromise  that  hps  been 
forged  by  the  disparate  parts  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Here  is  a  list  of  organizations  that 
are  agricultural  related  organizations, 
or  Interested  in  sending  food  through- 
out the  world  who  are  against  this: 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
American  Soybean  Association.  Bread 
for  the  World.  CARE.  Interfalth 
Action  for  Economic  Justice.  Millers' 
National  Federation.  National  Grain 
Trade  Council.  National  Grain  and 
Peed  Association.  National  Soybean 
Processors  Association.  North  Ameri- 
can Export  Grain  Association.  Port  of 
Duluth.  Port  of  Milwaukee.  Port  of 
Toledo,  the  Fertilizer  Institute. 

I  have  the  Grange  on  my  list  as  well. 
They  are  perhaps  on  both  sides  of  this 
Issue.  That  sometimes  happens  in 
these  matters.  In  addition,  the  Toledo 
Board  of  Trade,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Western  Great 
Lakes  Maritime  Association,  which  is 
the  one  that  I  referred  to  a  little  bit 
earlier,  as  well  as  the  administration, 
also  oppose  the  Cochran  proposal.  Let 
me  repeat,  the  Reagan  administration 
does  not  favor  this  so-cailed  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mlrmesota  and  my  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi, both  of  whom  contribute  so 
much  here  on  the  floor  and  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  to  everything  we 
do. 

I  will  Just  pursue  my  course  a 
moment  further  by  saying  I  do  not 
have  any  problem  with  compromises. 
But  this  Is  the  strangest  compromise  I 
ever  saw.  It  may  very  well  be  that  agri- 
culture and  the  maritime  Industry 
talked  but  nobody  in  agriculture  or 
the  maritime  Industry  from  the  great 
Midwest,  which  Is  the  breadbasket  of 
America,  apparently  was  allowed  In 
the  room  or  participated  in  the  con- 
versations. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  you  have  a 
compromise  here  that  is  going  to  cost 
the  American  taxpayers— I  see  my 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma  over  there 
who  shares  my  concern  about  those 
sorts  of  things— going  to  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  50  percent  more 
than  It  used  to  cost.  Thus,  In  a  time  of 
budget  deficits,  In  a  time  when  this 
year  we  are  cutting  back  the  farm  bill 
dramatically,  at  a  time  when  American 
agriculture  is  devastated,  at  a  time 
when  the  farmers  are  crying  out  In 
pain,  we  have  a  deal  here  that  is  going 
to  Increase  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and 
to  the  economic  community  of  our 
country  at  least  50  percent.  It  Is  not 


going  to  reduce  charges  to  agriculture. 
It  is  going  to  be  just  as  much.  Every- 
thmg  over  is  going  to  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

Probably  that  might  not  work.  That 
will  put  us  back  in  the  state  of  law 
that  exists  on  the  books  today  with 
the  opinion  of  the  district  court  Im- 
pacted upon  it. 

I  am  told— may  I  say— that  when 
they  close  the  Great  Lakes  in  the 
winter-time  the  cost  of  shipments  go 
up  about  $40  a  ton.  This  bill  is  just  as 
good  as  icing  over  the  Great  Lakes. 
When  you  pass  this  bill,  you  have  a  12- 
month  winter  In  the  Midwest.  You 
have  iced  the  lakes.  You  have  iced  the 
seaway.  That  is  what  this  bill  does.  I 
want  to  predict  this  on  the  floor  today 
because  it  is  going  to  happen.  This  bill 
is  going  to  drive  up  the  costs  all  over 
America  and  all  over  the  world  of  the 
cost  of  shipping  American  goods  dra- 
matically. 

And  so  in  this  compromise  we  have 
apparently  achieved  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  hurt  the  taxpayers,  will 
hurt  the  price  of  all  our  products,  will 
destroy  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  In- 
dustry, will  kill  all  the  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  strike  a  body  blow 
against  the  Midwest  and  against  the 
breadbasket  of  America,  and  otherwise 
does  unbelievable  mischief,  and  it  is 
the  most  remarkable  compromise  from 
that  standpoint  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

In  most  compromises  everybody 
walks  away  and  says  "I  do  not  like  it 
all  but  I  got  part  of  what  I  wanted.  "  I 
meant  where  were  we.  may  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota,  when  this 
compromise  was  made?  We  got  killed. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield.  I  think  the  majority  leader 
Is  very  shortly  going  to  address  that 
question  of  where  we  were  during  this 
compromise  process,  but  the  Senator 
has  brought  out  a  most  interesting 
point,  that,  when  the  Great  Lakes 
close  for  the  winter,  all  shipping  rates 
on  all  the  coasts  go  up. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  So  if  you  increase 
cargo  preference  to  75  percent  and  ef- 
fectively take  out  the  competition  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  all  the  rates  on  all 
the  cargo  preference  cargo  are  going 
to  go  up.  That  is  why  the  CBO  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  this  amendment 
is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  first  50  per- 
cent. This  is  because  the  rates  on  75 
percent  of  the  shipments  will  go  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  said  that  he  wants  to 
have  a  good  maritime  service,  and  so 
do  I.  But  if  you  look  at  a  list  of  the 
ships— and  I  must  say  that  that  list  is 
becoming  somewhat  more  modem— 
that  American-flag  vessels  are  certain- 
ly not  in  as  bad  condition  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago— but  by  and  large 
it  is  a  list  of  elderly  ships.  15.  20.  30. 
even  40  years  old.  These  are  not  ships 
that  could  be  realistically  used  in  the 
event  of  hostilities. 


It  is  also  important  to  note,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out,  that 
whether  or  not  this  cost  is  ever  as- 
sessed to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  indeed  questionable.  First, 
the  USDA  has  to  make  payments  for 
the  additional  freight  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  Then  there  is  kind 
of  an  accounting  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year.  At  that  point,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  would  issue 
bonds  in  order  to  pay  back  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  hopefully  at 
some  later  date  there  is  an  appropria- 
tion to  pay  back  the  bonds  that  are 
used  to  pay  back  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  may  well  be  that  for 
the  first  2  years  the  moneys  simply 
come  out  of  the  agricultural  fund. 

I  might  also  say  that  if  in  this  bill 
we  are  successful  in  making  our  loan 
rates  competitive  on  world  markets, 
we  may  indeed  achieve  things  that 
some  of  the  USDA  Credit  Programs 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  and  thus 
they  may  become  less  important. 

So  saying  that  Judge  Green's  deci- 
sion does  not  apply  to  those  programs, 
hopefully,  will  become  academic  be- 
cause we  will  be  able  to  again  be  com- 
petitive on  world  markets. 

I  also  agree  with  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois that  this  is  the  doggonedest  com- 
promise that  I  have  ever  allegedly 
been  involved  in.  although  in  fact  I 
was  not  involved  in  it.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  compromise  amend- 
ment to  relieve  agriculture  of  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  burdens  imposed 
by  cargo  preference  requirements.  It  is 
not  all  that  I  would  have  hoped  for, 
but  given  the  political  realities,  I  think 
it  Is  the  most  that  agriculture  can 
hope  to  achieve,  and  thus  it  has  my 
support.  Certainly,  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  nothing,  and  without  compro- 
mise I  am  convinced  that  we  will  get 
nothing. 

I  want  to  set  out  some  of  the  recent 
history  of  the  development  of  this 
issue  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues. On  February  21  of  this  year. 
the  U.S.  district  court  In  Washington, 
DC,  ruled  that  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements applied  to  the  Blended 
Credit  Program.  On  February  26  of 
this  year,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  the  courts  decision  de- 
clared that  he  was  suspending  approv- 
al of  all  registrations  for  Blended 
Credit  Programs  for  countries  of 
Egypt.  Iraq.  Morocco,  and  Tunisia,  and 
that  he  was  effectively  negating  some 
of  the  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
grain  exports.  The  USDA  made  this 
decision  because  it  believed  that  it  was 
abiding  by  a  1963  Justice  Department 
opinion,  which  exempted  direct  credit, 
blended  credit  and  other  credit  guar- 
antee programs  from  the  requirements 
of  cargo  preference.  The  recent  court 
ruling  not  only  refutes  this,  but  states 
that    cargo    preference    probably    ex- 


tends beyond  just  applying  to  blended 
credit  and  is  also  applicable  to  the 
GSM  102  Program,  which  is  a  Credit 
Guarantee  Program  and  one  of  the 
components  of  blended  credit. 

The  extension  of  cargo  preference 
was  a  disaster  for  our  farmers  and  ag- 
ricultural export  interests  in  the 
United  States.  For  this  reason.  I  co- 
sponsored  S.  721  offered  by  Senator 
BoREN  which  would  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  cargo  preference.  Under  S.  721, 
the  applicability  of  cargo  preference 
to  such  historical  programs  as  Public 
Law  480  was  not  affected.  The  applica- 
bility of  cargo  preference  even  under 
the  Public  Law  480  titles  has  been  a 
burden  on  agricultural  exports.  Pay- 
ments for  cargo  preference  have  been 
borne  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  additional  costs  of  ship- 
ping on  U.S. -flag  vessels  under  Public 
Law  480  were  $77.6  million  in  1983. 
$97.5  million  in  1984,  and  are  estimat- 
ed to  nm  nearly  $120  million  in  1985. 
The  extension  of  cargo  preference  to 
the  Blended  Credit  Program  will  prob- 
ably cost  another  $70  million  out  of 
the  USDA  budget.  If  the  GSM102  Pro- 
gram is  later  found  to  be  subject  to 
cargo  preference.  $125  million  will  be 
needed  for  additional  shipping  costs. 

For  the  survivability  of  the  Blended 
Credit  Program,  it  is  necessary  that 
cargo  preference  requirements  be  ex- 
cluded. If  cargo  preference  was  applied 
to  blended  credit,  the  landed  cost  of 
U.S.  grain  would  increase  15  to  30  per- 
cent and  this  would  far  exceed  the 
benefits  derived  by  a  2-percent  interest 
buy-down  provided  to  buyers  through 
the  Blended  Credit  Program.  Since  the 
rendering  of  this  decision  and  the 
halting  of  the  Blended  Credit  Program 
by  the  USDA,  U.S.  grain  interests 
have  already  lost  half  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  sales  in  1985  Without  ques- 
tion, the  costs  associated  with  cargo 
preference  subsidies  are  also  reflected 
in  lower  farmer  income,  high  fanner 
program  costs,  and  lost  Income  to 
export  associated  industries.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  additional 
cost  of  shipping  on  U.S. -flag  vessels  as 
required  under  the  cargo  preference 
requirements  translates  into  $0.80  per 
bushel  for  wheat.  $0,76  per  bushel  for 
feed  grains,  and  $0.80  per  bushel  for 
soybeans, 

Mr  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
great  concerns  about  cargo  preference 
requirements  must  be  realists.  Clearly. 
the  farmers  in  my  State  would  like  to 
see  us  go  further  in  relieving  the  cargo 
preference  burden,  but  I  think  they 
also  understand  that  none  of  the  cargo 
preference  burden  will  be  lifted  with- 
out compromise.  Therefore,  in  the  in- 
terest of  reaching  an  effective  compro- 
mise that  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
American  farmer,  I  am  supporting  the 
compromise  position  on  cargo  prefer- 
ence. It  is  imperative  that  we  get  the 
Export  Program,  most  particularly  the 
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Blended  Credit  Program,  off  the 
ground  again.  And  this  cargo  prefer- 
ence compromise  will  allow  the  Blend- 
ed Credit  Program  to  proceed  without 
the  requirements  of  cargo  preference. 
Also,  the  threat  to  the  GSM  102  Pro- 
gram will  be  eliminated.  Although  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  compromise  is  the 
best  solution.  I  believe  it  is  the  best 
possible  compromise  that  Agriculture 
could  receive.  Under  the  compromise, 
increases  in  concessional  type  program 
costs  will  be  borne  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  in  an  impor- 
tant provision  for  Agriculture,  the 
total  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  ocean  freight  and  the 
ocean  freight  differential  will  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  export  programs  covered  by  cargo 
preference.  Any  costs  In  excess  of  this 
20  percent  in  any  fiscal  year  will  have 
to  be  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Most  importantly, 
under  the  terms  of  the  compromise, 
the  requirements  of  the  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1954  will  not  apply  to  the 
USDA's  commercial  type  export  pro- 
grams. In  particular  the  Blended 
Credit  Program,  the  export  PIK  or 
BICEP  Program,  or  future  similar  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  compromise.  I 
think  It  Is  the  best  that  Agriculture 
can  hope  to  achieve,  8iid  for  this 
reason  it  deserves  our  full  support. 

Mr.  I*resident,  as  a  former  trial 
lawyer— and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  a  former  trial  lawyer  and  we  used  to 
settle  a  lot  of  lawsuits— you  settle  law- 
suits on  two  bases.  One.  you  do  not  get 
as  much  as  you  think  you  are  entitled 
to  and.  second,  you  get  more  than  you 
are  afraid  you  are  going  to  get  If  you 
go  to  trial. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  get  into  a 
contest  here  on  who  loves  farmers 
more  by  saying  this  Is  not  perfect  for 
farmers,  or  If  you  happen  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue  and  for  the 
maritime  people,  then,  of  course,  you 
can  just  say  no.  You  can  vote  no  for  a 
whole  host  of  reasons. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  no  vote  In 
this  case  Is  contrary  to  one's  Intent  to 
show  that  you  either  love  the  mari- 
time unions  or  the  maritime  forces  of 
this  country  or  you  love  the  farmers. 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  contradicting 
yourself  because  If  this  Is  defeated, 
certainly  grain  export  programs  are 
going  to  be  threatened.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  a  half  billion  dollars  in  sales 
because  the  Secretary  has  suspended 
all  blended  credit  sales. 

The  cost  of  shipping  U.S.  grain  will 
Increase  under  the  Blended  Credit 
Program,  if  we  do  nothing,  by  15  to  30 
percent.  And  that  far  exceeds  the  ben- 
efits derived  by  a  2  to  4  percent  inter- 
est buydown  provided  buyers  through 
the  Blended  Credit  Program. 

Now.  I  do  not  like  it  all.  either.  I 
have  never  favored  cargo  preference 


because  it  places  an  unfair  burden  on 
our  fanners.  Extending  cargo  prefer- 
ence to  commercial  credit  sales  only 
Increases  the  burden. 

But  here  Is  a  program  that  has  been 
carefully  crafted  and  It  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted. It  Is  not  perfect.  It  is  not  what 
everybody  wants.  But  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  farmers  It  is  the  best  game 
In  town  because  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  additional  cost  of  shipping  on 
U.S. -flag  vessels,  as  required  under  the 
cargo  preference  requirements,  trans- 
lates into  80  cents  per  bushel  for 
wheat.  70  cents  per  bushel  for  feed 
grains,  and  80  cents  a  bushel  for  soy- 
beans. So  do  not  vote  no  on  this  and 
then  go  home  and  tell  your  farmers 
how  much  you  love  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  not  perfect 
from  anybody's  viewpoint,  but  It  Is  the 
best  that  can  be  accomplished.  So  Mr. 
President,  with  some  of  the  same  re- 
luctance that  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed here  on  both  sides  and  with 
certain  reservations.  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port the  compromise  because  I  think  It 
Is  a  very  legitimate  effort  that  serves 
the  Interests  of  all  parties. 

If  we  do  nothing,  the  district  court 
decision  is  going  to  dictate  to  us.  How 
many  of  you  have  made  speeches  back 
home  attacking  Federal  court  deci- 
sions? I  daresay  there  are  not  many 
Senators  here  who  have  not  made 
those  speeches.  And  to  vote  no  on  this 
Is  to  say  that  the  district  court  deci- 
sion, which  most  of  us  disagree  with,  is 
going  to  stand  and  the  farmers  are 
going  to  suffer  as  a  result. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Senator's  statement 
that  we  need  to  overturn  the  court's 
decision.  But  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  faw;t  that  In  the  committee  bill  we 
have  language  that  does  exactly  that, 
that  we  overturn  that  Judge's  decision? 
Basically,  what  we  do  In  the  commit- 
tee bill  I  believe  is  very  much  a  com- 
promise position,  very  much  a  middle- 
of-the-road  position.  It  lets  us  keep 
half  of  Public  Law  480  under  cargo 
preference  and  not  have  all  the  Blend- 
ed Credit  Programs  and  everything 
else  thrown  under  cargo  preference. 
So  that  Is  already  provided  for  in  the 
committee  report  language. 

Most  of  us  that  are  arguing  on  this 
side  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  basi- 
cally are  trying  to  keep  exactly  to  the 
language  that  Is  In  the  committee  bill, 
which  does  overturn  the  court's  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  support  that  posi- 
tion. But  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
knows  that  position  is  not  going  to 
prevail. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  Is  all  I  will 
say.  The  Senator  asked  if  I  would  yield 
for  a  statement  and  I  am  appreciative. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I 
have  both  voted  the  same  way  on 
cargo  preference  many  times  In  the 
last  few  years. 

But  the  realities  are  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  position  is  not 
going  to  be  upheld  here.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  recognizes 
that,  along  with  some  of  his  colleagues 
who  have  crafted  this  compromise. 

However.  If  this  compromise  goes 
down  and  the  bill  Is  left  In  its  present 
state  as  to  cargo  preference.  I  will  be 
very  pleased.  But  as  an  old  trial  lawyer 
who  used  to  settle  lawsuits,  this  Is  the 
best  compromise  you  are  going  to  get. 
It  Is  a  half  loaf,  but  it  is  better  than  no 
loaf  at  all. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  the  floor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  apologize  to  my  friend 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Dixon  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Does  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  know  what  happened  In  the 
Agriculture  Committee  concerning 
this  Important  Issue?  I  recognize  he  Is 
not  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  not.  I  compli- 
ment my  friends,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
because  I  think  you  came  up  with  an 
outstanding  resolution  to  this  compli- 
cated issue  In  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma— and  I  wish  to  be  cor- 
rected by  my  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  manager  of  this 
bill— my  recollection  is— It  was  unani- 
mously done  In  committee.  Am  I  cor- 
rect; may  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  If  that  Is  not  a 
fact? 

Mr.  HELMS.  For  once  we  were  unan- 
imous. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
there  was  not  more  than  one  or  two 
issues  that  I  can  recall  In  6  long,  ardu- 
ous months  of  hard  work  and  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  discussion  that  we 
agreed  upon.  But  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas,  the  one  thing 
that  was  done  unanimously  In  the 
committee  was.  we  settled  this  prob- 
lem In  the  committee.  So  I  wish  to  say 
again  to  my  trial  lawyer  associate,  this 
again  is  an  example  of  what  kind  of  a 
compromise  this  is. 

We  settled  the  issue  by  17  to  zip  in 
the  committee,  and  now  we  have  a 
compromise.  I  wonder  why.  It  was  not 
9  to  8.  It  was  17  to  zip. 


Now,  I  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Arkansas,  I  have  tried  a  lot  of  lawsuits 
in  my  time.  But  when  you  have  the 
law  and  the  facts  and  everything  else 
going  for  you.  I  do  not  know  why  you 
settle  later.  This  issue  was  resolved.  It 
was  resolved  satisfactorily.  There  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  In  the  committee. 

It  Is  In  the  bill  now.  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  manager  of  the  bill.  In  the 
proper  form. 

Mr.  ZoRiNSKY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 
It  is  in  the  bill.  S.  1714  is  a  very  large 
bill.  It  has  a  lot  of  pages  in  it.  and  I 
hope  everybody  has  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  [Laughter.]  It  took  us  4 
months  to  arrive  at  this  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  right.  The  cargo 
preference  provision  Is  in  this  bill. 
Many  other  good  things  are  in  this 
bill.  But  the  only  way  this  bill  was 
able  to  be  reported,  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  debate  this  particular  amend- 
ment, is  because  there  was  a  coalition 
of  many  interests  formed.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  bill. 

I  think  we  ought  to  go  to  third  read- 
ing, final  passage  and  pass  it.  I  think 
we  can  go  to  conference,  where  this  is 
ultimately  going  to  be  resolved 
anyhow.  It  will  save  the  taxpayers 
time  and  money.  But  that  being  as  it 
may.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
and  many  others  in  this  Chamber 
know  that  this  bill  will  not  remain  un- 
modified. A  fragile  condition  brought 
the  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  am  aware  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
voted  for  this  bill.  There  are  many 
items  in  here  that  he  Is  opposed  to. 
Likewise.  I  am  opposed  to  some  of  the 
provisions.  Some  are  good.  But  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  so  ably  pointed 
out.  sometimes  you  have  to  vote  60 
percent,  yes;  40  percent,  no.  You 
cannot  do  that  on  this  floor.  There- 
fore, you  have  to  be  realistic  and  do 
what  can  be  done.  I  think  right  now 
there  Is  a  big  debate  going  on  concer- 
ing  provisions  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  budget  amendment.  But  you 
know,  you  have  to  do  what  is  doable 
and  not  what  is  wishable. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  mv  friend  from  Nebraska 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  holding  the  same 
bill.  This  amendment  is  trying  to 
change  this  bill  that  the  Senator  and  I 
have  both  embraced  with  so  much 
emotion.  So  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
damage  this  bill.  The  Senator  is  trying 
to  increase  the  costs  on  this  bill  when 
the  one  thing  that  we  are  still  vulnera- 
ble on  is  that  the  cost  Is  too  high,  and 
we  have  to  bring  it  down.  So  I  want  to 
know  how  this  compromise  is  helping 
in  that  regarf^.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  is 
another  nail  in  the  coffin. 


Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Did 
the  Senator  or  did  the  Senator  not  tell 
me  he  would  oppose  the  referendum 
for  wheat  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  told  the  Senator  I 
would  vote  against  the  referendum 
with  wheat. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  It  is  in  the  bill.  If 
it  is  such  a  good  bill,  let's  vote  for  each 
other's  bill.  But  all  I  am  saying  is  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  the  Senator  has  to  do 
what  is  doable,  not  what  the  Senator 
wants  me  to  do  for  him  or  the  Senator 
to  do  for  me. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  say  to  my  friend.  I 
will  vote  for  the  bill  if  wheat  is  still  In 
there.  Do  not  worry.  The  Senator  Is 
not  helping  this  bill.  The  Senator  is 
hurting  this  bill.  The  Senator  is  doing 
this  bill  damage.  The  Senator  is  put- 
ting more  costs  in  this  bill. 

The  Senator  is  crafting  a  compro- 
mise that  is  not  a  compromise.  The 
Senator  is  taking  the  same  bill  that  we 
considered  this  issue  in  committee  for 
a  long,  long  time.  Every  one  of  us.  in- 
cluding those  of  us  on  this  side  who 
took  some  heat  for  it,  voted  to  change 
the  thing,  put  the  cargo  preference 
law  back  in  the  old  position  that  it  was 
in.  as  my  friend,  the  chairman  knows. 
We  took  some  heat  for  that.  It  is  in 
here.  Now  the  Senator  is  putting  a 
compromise  on  this  that  Is  worse  than 
the  law  used  to  be.  That  Is  not  a  com- 
promise. 

That  Is  a  destructive  act  that  does 
immeasurable  damage  to  this  piece  of 
legislation.  If  I  were  the  President  of 
the  United  States  looking  at  this  legis- 
lation with  some  concern,  and  I  found 
out  that  the  Senator  did  this,  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
money,  going  to  close  ports  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  going  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  crops,  and  otherwise  do 
immeasurable  harm  to  the  bill,  I 
would  not  be  too  hopeful  with  what 
we  are  doing  to  this  bill.  If  we  are 
doing  the  same  things  on  the  votes,  we 
are  doing  a  pretty  poor  job  of  helping 
this  bill  along.  I  do  not  want  help  like 
this. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  this  amendment  is  the  least  of 
the  President's  concerns.  The  Senator 
knows  what  they  are.  A  bill  cost  that 
may  be  a  few  billion  dollars  over 
budget  is  one  of  the  President's  con- 
cerns. The  wheat  referendum  is  a  sep- 
arate concern.  The  Senator  and  I 
know  what  the  administration's  con- 
cerns are  about  this  bill.  All  the  rheto- 
ric on  this  floor  as  to  what  Is  weaken- 
ing this  bill  or  not  weakening  the  bill 
may  be  good  for  headlines  for  the 
news  media,  but  those  that  really 
know  the  Issues  at  stake  realize  that 
this  is  one  of  the  lesser  concerns  that 
the  I*resident  has  concerning  the  1985 
farm  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.   HELMS.   I   am  tempted  to  in- 
quire of  my  two  friends  if  they  had 
any  words  before  they  fell  out.  But  I 
win  not  do  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Much  as  I  admire  the  eloquence,  cer- 
tainly the  enlightenment.  I  wonder  If 
it  is  possible  to  consider  a  time  to  vote 
on  this  amendment.  I  doubt  that  any 
votes  are  going  to  be  changed  by  pro- 
longed debate.  We  need  to  move  along. 
Therefore,  with  the  understanding  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  how 
about  4:15  for  a  vote?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  vote  on  the  amendment 

occur 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  object.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIXON.  There  are  four  amend- 
ments here,  not  one.  I  object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Look.  I  am  on  the  side 
of  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  know  my  friend  Is. 
Mr.  HELMS.  How  about  4:30. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say   to  my   friend,   the   distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  there  are 
four  amendments  here.  I  object  to  the 
unanimous  consent  that  is  required  to 
vote  on  all  four  of  them  in  one  pack- 
age. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  and 
others.  We  are  now  on  the  third  day  of 
the  farm  bill.  I  hope  we  can  start 
voting  this  afternoon.  Once  we  start 
that.  I  think  other  Members  with 
amendments  will  be  prepared  to  come 
to  the  floor.  Let  us  not  get  hung  up  on 
this  first  amendment  that  is  going  to 
require  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  do  not  support  the  compromise 
even  though  I  helped  to  get  the 
groups  together  to  talk  about  the  com- 
promise. The  compromise  may  finally 
become  the  law.  I  think  that  would  be 
too  bad.  But  those  who  put  together 
the  compromise  were  certainly  in  good 
faith  and  they  had  a  problem  of  trying 
to  get  exports  moving  again. 

It  seemed  to  many  of  the  farm  orga- 
nizations as  well  as  those  in  the  marl- 
time  industry  that  maybe  they  could 
work  out  something.  They  finally  did. 
But  the  element  missing  was  the  ad- 
ministration never  agreed  to  anything. 
Maybe  that  is  the  administration's 
fault.  But  it  did  not  happen.  There- 
fore. I  have  concluded  that  I  will  have 
to  vote  against  the  good  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. Senator  Cochran,  and  others,  who 
believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing we  will  have  to  move  very  quick- 
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ly,  and  resolve  this  Issue.  Whatever 
happens  we  ought  to  vote  quickly.  I 
think  everybody  understands  the  posi- 
tions of  the  leading  advocates  on  this 
Issue.  Then  we  can  go  on  to  other 
issues. 

The  last  time  I  inquired  I  was  in- 
formed there  were  only  about  60 
amendments  left.  These  are  major 
amendments.  Many  are  going  to  take  a 
couple  of  days.  I  have  also  been  asked 
by  a  number  of  Members  about  plans 
for  the  holidays.  It  could  be  that  we 
will  still  be  on  the  farm  bill  for  an- 
other couple  weeks.  So  I  commend  the 
distinguished  managers  for  trying  to 
move  it  along. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
little  confused  by  a  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  about  voting 
on  all  four  amendments  at  one  time.  I 
think  the  Senator  mentioned  a  unani- 
mous consent.  I  would  inquire  of  the 
Chair  if  there  is  any  such  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  re- 
quest was  made  for  four  votes  to 
become  as  one. 

Mr.  HELMS.  With  that,  we  are  talk- 
ing just  about  the  first  vote,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  first  vote  occur  no 
later  than  4:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  object, 
Mr.  President,  do  I  then  understand 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  is 
prepared  to  have  four  separate  votes 
on  the  four  separate  amendments  that 
are  part  of  this  tree,  and  his  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  vote  on  the  first  amend- 
ment at  4:15? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  would  be  the 
normal  parliamentary  sequence,  I  say 
to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  at  least  two  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  going  to  be  at  the  White 
House  at  4  o'clock  for  about  7  minutes. 
Not  knowing  just  what  the  traffic  time 
is,  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  making  that  vote  at,  say,  4:25? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  shall  vote  by  any  time 
that  anybody  can  agree  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  do  not  want  to 
delay  the  Senate's  deliberation,  but 
4:15  really  hits  us  right  in  the  middle 
of  trying  to  get  back.  It  is  a  very  short 
signing  ceremony  that  is  taking  place 
down  there  at  4  o'clock.  I  shall  defer 
to  the  leader. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  shall  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  was 
not  elected  majority  leader  and  I  am 
so  glad  about  that. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
vote  right  now,  you  can  make  it.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  to  wait  until  4:15.  It 
seems  to  me  we  have  been  on  this  all 
day.  This  is  only  one  of  several  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  right.  I  said  no 
later  than  4:15.  But  I  will  take  it  4:25 
or  4:30,  just  to  get  the  train  moving. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  vote 
right  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  if  anybody  would  object  to 
voting  right  now.  I  would  vote  right 
now.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Pressler.]  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[Rolicall  Vote  No.  259  Leg.] 
YEAS- 70 


Andrews 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Baucu5 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

BIden 

Harkln 

MurkowskI 

Bingaman 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Hecht 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Heflin 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Sar banes 

Cohen 

Holling.s 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Simon 

DAmato 

Johnston 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kerry 

Stennis 

Oodd 

Lautent>erg 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Laxalt 

Trlble 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Warner 

Evans 

Long 

Weicker 

Exon 

Mathlas 

Wilson 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Zorliuky 

Gam 

Mattingly 

Glenn 

Melcher 
NAYS-30 

Abdnor 

Oramm 

Mckles 

Amutrong 

Grasiley 

Pressler 

Boren 

Helma 

Proxmlre 

BoKhwltz 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Kaisebaum 

Rlegle 

Danforth 

Kuten 

Roth 

Dixon 

Levin 

Simpson 

Dole 

Lugar 

Symms 

Durentwrger 

McClure 

Thurmond 

East 

McConnell 

Wallop 

So  the  amendment  (No.  917)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
hear  anything.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  thf 
first  place,  just  for  the  edification  of 
the  Senate  will  the  Chair  repeat  tht 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
ty  yeas  and  thirty  nays. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Seventy  to  thirty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  i.s 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  in 
quire,  does  the  question  now  recur  or. 
amendment  No.  916? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  i.<; 
correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  ma\ 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thi 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  931 

(Purpose:  To  specify  criteria  for  the  deter 
mination  of  fair  and  reasonable  rates  to  bt 
charged  by  United  States  flag  commercial 
vessels  for  purposes  of  the  cargo  prefer 
ence  laws.) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch 
wiTZ),  for  himself.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Dan 
FORTH,  and  Mr.  Durxnbcrccr,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  921  to  amendment 
numbered  916. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amtiendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  916.  Insert 
the  following: 

"FAIR  AND  REASONABLE  RATI 

'Sec.  .  Section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241)  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  after  the  first 
sentence  In  subsection  (b): 

"The  rate  charged  by  a  United  Slates  flag 
commercial  vessel  for  transporting  cargoes 
subject  to  this  section  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26.  1934  (48  Stat.  500.  46 
U.S.C.  1241-1)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  only  if  such  rate— 

••(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  Is  no  greater  than  175  per  centum 
of  the  rate  charged  for  transporting  the 
same  cargo  on  a  foreign-flag  commercial 
vessel: 

•■(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1987.  Is  no  greater  than  160  per  centum 
of  the  rate  charged  for  transporting  the 
same  cargo  on  a  foreign-flag  commercial 
vessel,  and 

■'(C)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988.  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Is 
no  greater  than  140  per  centum  of  the  rate 
charged  for  transporting  the  same  cargo  on 
a  foreign-flag  commercial  vessel. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  cargo  preference  rules,  50 
percent  of  all  shipments  generated  by 


the  U.S.  Government  must  be  shipped 
on  American-flag  vessels,  and  the  rates 
that  the  American-flag  vessels  can 
charge  must  be   'fair  and  reasonable." 

"Fair  and  reasonable'  has  often 
been  defined  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  be  300  percent  or  400  per- 
cent of  the  international  rate.  This 
amendment  would  change  that  and 
say  that  "fair  and  reasonable"  would 
be  defined  as  175  percent  of  the  rate 
charged  for  transporting  the  same 
cargo  on  foreign-flag  vessels  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1986. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year,  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable "  will  be  defined  as  160  percent 
of  the  rate  charged  for  transporting 
the  same  cargo  on  foreign-flag  com- 
mercial vessels. 

In  the  following  fiscal  year,  it  would 
be  140  percent. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  that  the  going  rate  on  a  ton  of 
conrunodities— be  it  wheat,  com,  or 
fuel— is  $1  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1986,  the  American-flag 
vessels  could  charge  up  to  $1.75— in 
other  words.  75  percent  more  than  the 
lowest  foreign-flag  contunercial  rate.  In 
the  following  fiscal  year,  it  would  be 
60  percent  more.  This  is  so  that  our 
commercial  fleet  could  begin  to  be  at 
least  somewhat  competitive  with  the 
international  transportation  of  similar 
cargo. 

We  understand  that  the  American- 
flag  vessel  has  some  expenses.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  pointed  out  that 
some  of  those  additional  expenses 
have  to  do  with  environmental  consid- 
erations, health  considerations,  and  so 
forth. 

Nevertheless,  "fair  and  reasonable  " 
should  have  some  form  of  definition. 
Certainly,  a  rate  three  times  or  four 
times  as  high  as  the  international  rate 
should  not  be  considered,  under  any 
stretch  of  reasonable  imagination,  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable.  We  would 
define  "fair  and  reasonable"  to  be  175 
percent  of  the  international  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  joined  in  this 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  NiCKLEs]  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  First.  I  ask  whether  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  would 
honor  me  by  permitting  me  to  cospon- 
sor  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  see  whether,  by 
asking  the  Senator  questions  about  his 
amendment,  he  might  clarify  for  the 
Senate,  for  the  American  public,  for 
shippers  in  this  country,  for  farmers, 
and  for  taxpayers  what  is  occurring. 


The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
saying  that  in  the  first  year  of  this 
proposal,  it  would  be  recognized  that 
the  cost  on  American  vessels  is  a  lot 
more  than  on  foreign  vessels,  but  the 
Senator  is  saying  that  it  cannot  be 
more  than  75  percent  more. 

So  if  it  costs  you  $1  on  a  foreign 
vessel,  it  cannot  cost  you  more  than 
$1.75  on  an  American  vessel? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  is  saying 
in  the  year  after  that  he  recognizes  it 
is  going  to  cost  a  lot  more  to  ship  on 
the  American  vessel  but  he  is  saying  it 
ought  not  to  cost  more  than  60  per- 
cent more? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  And  in  the  third  year 
what  was  the  Senator's  figure  then? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Forty  percent. 

Mr.  DIXON.  So  he  is  not  doing  any- 
thing more  than  putting  some  kind  of 
fiscal  constraints  on  what  the  Senate 
has  just  done  in  its  adoption  of  the 
first  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  That  is  correct. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois recognizes  that  I  am  a  reasonable 
man. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  coUeagrue 
from  Minnesota  and  I  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  Senators  will  recognize  that 
we  have  voted  by  a  very  substantial 
majority  in  support  of  the  compromise 
that  has  been  worked  out  after  hours 
and  hours  of  effort  by  representatives 
of  the  maritime  agricultural  industries 
as  a  way  to  settle  the  cargo  preference 
controversy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  will 
reject  all  efforts  to  modify  that  com- 
promise. I  am  afraid  if  we  do  make 
modification  we  are  going  to  cause  the 
compromise  to  fall. 

The  parliamentary  situation  Is  awk- 
ward and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  the  situation  as  we  do  where  we 
do  not  have  a  straifeht  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  compromise.  We  have  had  to 
construct  a  situation  here  to  try  to 
keep  the  compromise  from  being  modi- 
fied so  it  will  not  fall  so  we  will  permit 
the  Senate  to  work  Its  will  In  the  adop- 
tion of  the  compromise  as  it  has  been 
drafted  and  presented  to  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  now  votes  for  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  we  are  going  to  torpe- 
do the  compromise. 

I  am  hoping  that  Senators  will  real- 
ize what  is  happening  here  and  what  is 
being  attempted. 

There  are  some  who  are  very  sincere 
in  their  opposition  and  very  effective 


in  their  arguments  against  the  com- 
promise. I  understand  their  position. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  compromise 
could  not  have  been  crafted  to  satisfy 
the  concerns  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 
That  is  what  we  are  considering  here. 
The  Senator  is  urging  that  this  com- 
promise be  rejected. 

We  cannot  today  legislate  a  greater 
depth  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  the 
real  problem.  Because  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  h£is  a  limited  depth,  the 
large,  modem  U.S.-constructed  vessels 
cannot  make  calls  at  all  of  these  Great 
Lakes  ports,  and  that  is  the  problem. 

We  cannot  cure  that  with  this 
amendment.  We  cannot  cure  that  with 
an  eloquent  argument  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  although  he  has 
made  one  and  I  congratulate  him. 

I  wish  we  could  change  the  facts  so 
that  we  could  have  everyone  support- 
ing the  compromise  today.  I  would  like 
nothing  better,  but  we  just  cannot 
somehow  overcome  the  realities  that 
we  confront,  and  that  is  one  of  them, 
and  it  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  am  hoping,  in  spite  of  that,  we  can 
continue  to  work  to  ensure  that  there 
is  fairness  and  equity  in  the  shipment 
of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  from 
the  United  States. 

Senators  will  know  that  there  is  cre- 
ated in  this  compromise  a  16-person 
commission,  a  group  to  study  ways  to 
improve  competitiveness  of  our  U.S. 
export  program.  One  objective  of  the 
Commission  is  to  help  assure  fairness 
among  the  four  regions,  the  east  coast, 
the  west  coast,  the  gulf  coast,  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  in  the  shipment  of  goods 
overseas. 

Senators  should  know  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  solve  this  problem. 
But  I  admit  it  is  not  solved  in  this 
compromise  and  I  wish  it  could  have 
been.  Efforts  were  made  to  work  it 
out,  but  they  were  not  successful. 

I  am  saying  Senators  should  reject 
this  amendment.  It  does  not  help  the 
compromise.  It  would  torpedo  it.  It 
would  cause  it  to  fall.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  could  be  rejected. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for 
a  quick  question? 

Mr,  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yields  the 
floor.  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  respond 
to  any  questions  Senators  make. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  try 
to  respond  to  any  questions  Senators 
have. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  Senator  could 
Just  address  the  Chair,  seek  recogni- 
tion, £uid  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  re- 
spond to  his  questions. 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he 
could  respond  to  this  question.  As  I 
understand,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  basically  says 
It  has  to  be  within  the  first  year  175 
percent  of  the  world  market  rates.  Are 
most  of  the  contracts  now  that  we  are 
having  with  U.S.  shippers  more  than 
175  percent  of  the  world  market  rates? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Could  the  Senator 
repeat  his  question?  Others  were 
asking  questions,  and  I  did  not  hear  all 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  believe,  as  I  under 
stand  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
the  first  year  end  of  fiscal  year  1986  it 
says  that  contracts  will  have  to  be 
within  175  percent  of  world  market 
rates.  Are  most  of  the  domestic  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  175  percent  of  world 
market  rates  or  less  than  that? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question.  I 
might  say  to  the  President. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  who  has  made  it 
pretty  clear  now  what  we  are  doing 
here,  because  for  every  Member  of  the 
majority  who  came  to  this  floor  and 
voted  to  adopt  the  first  amendment  to 
the  so-called  compromise,  they  are 
now  making  a  real  simple  vote.  1  want 
them  to  understand  how  simple  this  is. 
When  a  Senator  goes  back  home  to  his 
State  they  are  going  to  say.  "Senator, 
does  that  cargo  preference  cost  any- 
thing extra?"  So  he  is  going  to  say 
that  is  arguable.  At  this  point,  the 
Senator  was  OK.  He  was  OK  on 
amendment  1.  He  could  say  that  is  ar- 
guable, could  he  not.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee? 
He  could  say  that  is  arguable:  we  do 
not  know. 

Maybe  the  American  bottom  can 
ship  just  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign 
bottom.  The  Senator  can  get  by  with 
that. 

Now  on  this  amendment  the  Senator 
has  to  say  that  175  percent  of  what  it 
had  cost  on  an  American  bottom  is  OK 
with  him.  When  he  casts  this  vote  do 
not  the  Senator  dare  forget  that.  He  is 
voting  on  something  that  everyone 
can  understand.  When  the  Senator 
goes  to  that  Grange  back  home  or 
that  local  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
in  Mizpah  do  not  forget  some  farmer 
in  the  back  of  the  room  with  patches 
on  his  breeches  is  going  to  get  up  and 
say  "How  come  you  voted  that  they 
can  charge  way  more  than  175  percent 
more?  I  want  you  to  explain  that  vote 
to  me." 

I  know  the  Senator  is  not  going  to 
have  any  trouble.  It  will  not  be  any 
problem  at  all  to  explain  that. 

I  am  not  going  to  have  to  explain  it 
because  I  am  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  puts  in  black 
and  white  that  everyone  of  you  who 


steps  up  to  the  well  knows  that  the 
cost  on  this  thing  is  off  the  table.  This 
amendment  says  that  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers and  the  shippers  are  forced  to  pay 
more  than  175  percent  of  what  it  had 
cost,  and  you  said  yes.  Now  you  are 
not  voting  for  smoke  now. 

You  are  not  voting  for  something 
you  can  explain  now.  You  are  bellying 
up  to  the  bar  and  buying  a  double  shot 
of  more  added  to  the  budget  deficits. 
You  are  stepping  up  to  the  bar  and 
you  are  buying  a  double  shot  of  more 
cost  to  the  American  shipper. 

The  amendment  by  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  is  aptly  put.  I  would  accept 
an  amendment  up  to  200  percent  and  I 
think  you  would  still  vote  against  it. 

But  this  puts,  in  simplistic  terms 
that  every  American  can  understand, 
the  price  of  this  bill.  OK.  you  bought 
amendment  one.  step  up  to  the  bar 
now  on  amendment  two  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  these  fig- 
ures keep  changing  as  to  how  much  we 
are  going  to  pay  to  subsidize  American 
farmers  to  keep  them  in  business.  For 
my  purpose.  1  do  not  need  to  know  the 
exact  amount  to  state  my  brief  point 
here. 

One  of  the  figures  mentioned  which 
I  am  willing  to  accept  for  the  purposes 
of  argument  is  that  this  farm  bill  is 
subsidizing  farmers  to  the  tune  of  $18 
billion  in  a  year.  Now,  I  am  willing  to 
vote,  Mr.  President,  for  whatever  it 
takes  to  help  the  farmers,  enough  so 
that  they  can  stay  out  there  and  work 
on  the  farm  and  make  a  profit  and 
survive.  I  want  to  see  them  do  well, 
just  as  I  would  like  to  see  everybody 
do  well  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  I 
hope  I  can  vote  for  a  bill  that  the 
Senate  puts  together. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand the  pontificial  outrage  that 
somebody  else  is  going  to  get  a  little 
help  other  than  the  farmer.  The 
amount  that  has  been  mentioned  for 
the  subsidy  for  the  maritime  industry, 
I  am  told,  is  about  $60  million.  So  the 
help  for  those  who  sail  the  high  seas 
and  those  who  build  ships  and  the 
maritime  industry  In  general  would 
work  out  to  be  about  $1  for  every  $300 
that  we  are  doing  for  the  farmer. 

Now.  if  I  were  out  here  leading  the 
case  to  help  the  farmer  and  I  could  get 
the  maritime  people  aboard,  and  all  I 
had  to  do  for  them  was  just  to  give 
them  a  share  In  the  program  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  1  percent,  I 
think  I  would  have  made  a  very  good 
deal,  indeed. 

But.  no.  sir;  all  this  is  about  is  that  it 
is  great  to  subsidize  the  farmer  and 
just  an  outrage  to  do  anything  for 
anybody  else,  I  find  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Frankly,  I  am  not  worried  about 
defending  my  position.  I  would  be  in 
very  great  difficulty  if  I  were  running 
for  office  and  trying  to  defend  the  po- 


sition to  say  that  we  cut  down  and 
take  away  from  the  people  who  sail 
the  high  seas— a  vital  part  of  our  de- 
fense, in  my  judgment— just  to  help  to 
get  a  little  more,  a  teeny  bit  more,  one- 
third  of  1  percent  more  for  the  farm- 
ers. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  $18  bil- 
lion or  more  if  need  be  for  the  farmer. 

The  attitude  taken  by  those  who 
just  seem  to  be  against  the  maritime 
industry,  but  for  the  farmer,  is  like 
the  prayer  that  the  fanners  used  to 
say  and  say  that  same  prayer  every 
day:  "God  bless  me  and  my  wife,  my 
son  John  and  his  wife;  Just  four,  and 
no  more.  No  more.  "  [Laughter.] 

And  In  this  amendment  that  is  being 
offered  here,  for  example,  no  one  tells 
us  how  that  world  rate  Is  arrived  at, 
but  they  say  that  anyone  with  more 
than  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Inter- 
national world  rate  Is  too  high.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  arrive  at  that.  I 
assume  the  rate  that  they  are  talking 
about  has  to  do  with  what  you  can 
build  a  ship  for  with  Korean  labor— 
and,  by  the  way,  they  build  very  good, 
high  quality  ships.  But  their  wage  rate 
Is  about  $1.65,  only  half  of  our  mini- 
mum wage,  and  our  workers  hope  to 
make  a  little  more  than  the  minimum 
wage  here.  Then  you  talk  about  what 
you  pay  the  seamen.  Our  seamen  are 
well  paid  Insofar  as  there  are  jobs  for 
them. 

What  is  the  international  rate?  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  assume  you  could  hire 
them  for  $1.65  if  they  are  Korean.  I 
think  you  could  hire  them  for  50  cents 
if  you  are  hiring  from  some  other 
points  In  the  world,  which  Is  a  very 
small  fraction  of  what  we  have  here. 

I  hope  people  are  not  mislead  by 
what  this  amendment  would  do.  All  It 
would  do  Is  totally  kill  what  those  of 
us  who  would  like  to  see  the  maritime 
industry  survive  would  provide  for  the 
maritime  industry. 

Here  is  a  compromise  that  70  Sena 
tors  have  voted  for.  I  hope  the  Sena 
tors  will  be  consistent  and  stay  with 
what  they  elected  to  do  when  they 
voted  on  the  previous  vote,  to  simply 
stay  with  the  compromise  and  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  respect 
him.  In  fact.  I  hold  him  In  consider- 
able awe. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  rates  that 
are  allowed  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration allow  not  only  for  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  for  the  cost  of 
building  ships  and  so  forth,  but  they 
also  allow  for  a  reasonable  profit. 
Now.  If  we  could  get  that  same  treat- 
ment for  our  farmers  in  this  farm  bill, 
if  we  would  allow  them  a  reasonable 
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profit,  too.  in  all  their  transactions,  we 
would  certainly  not  be  hearing  the 
hue  and  cry  from  the  farm  community 
that  we  have  been  hearing. 

In  the  event  that  we  gave  the  farm- 
ers business,  went  out  and  sought  busi- 
ness for  them,  rather  than  embargoing 
their  principal  customers  on  frequent 
occasions,  then  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  be  correct  and 
the  analogy  could  be  made. 

This  is  not  much  to  give  if  you  relate 
it  only  to  the  cost  of  the  farm  bill. 
But.  of  course,  the  maritime  Industry 
receives  much  in  other  parts  of  the 
budget  as  well. 

I  would  tell  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana that  recently  there  was  a  ship- 
ment made  in  September  to  the  Sudan 
on  a  Korean— and  that  Is  the  example 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  gave— 
on  a  Korean-flag  vessel.  The  rate  was 
$20.35  per  metric  ton.  On  a  U.S.-flag 
ship  It  was  $63,  just  a  little  over  three 
times  the  rate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  What  was  the  Korean 
wage    rate?    What   were   they    paying 
their  labor? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  do  not  know  what  they 
were  paying  their  labor.  I  am  ready  to 
concede  that  they  were  paying  their 
labor  a  good  deal  less  than  we  pay. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  went  through  an  auto- 
mobile factory  in  Korea,  where  they 
are  doing  fine  work  and  doing  a  good 
job.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator,  the  best 
labor  rate  there  was  about  $1.65  an 
hour.  Does  he  recommend  that  for 
American  automobile  workers? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Well,  certainly 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  saying  that  we  should 
embargo  or  in  some  way  raise  a  barrier 
against  all  shipments  of  any  type  from 
Korea  because  their  wage  rates  are 
not  at  the  same  level  as  ours.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  is  saying  that.  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  Is  Implying? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well.  I  suggest  that  I  do 
not  see  the  reasonableness  of  tying 
what  an  American  seaman  should 
make  to  the  wage  of  a  Korean  seaman 
or  a  Hong  Kong  seaman. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  No  Senator  is 
more  understanding  and  has  a  greater 
perception  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  than  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
and  no  Senator  has  a  greater  feeling 
for  the  scope  of  the  world  economy.  I 
certainly  will  admit  that  wage  rates 
differ  here  than  in  Korea. 

I  might  give  another  example  in 
that  case.  A  shipment  of  wheat  to 
Egypt  in  September  under  a  Liberlan 
flag  vessel  was  $17.60  per  metric  ton. 
Under  the  U.S.  flag  vessel,  it  was 
$52.50.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  Liberians  undoubtedly  pay  a  lower 
wage  rate  and.  as  my  friend  from 
Alaska  pointed  out,  we  put  a  doctor  on 
the  ship,  we  have  certain  standards 


with  respect  to  the  envirorunent,  and 
so  forth,  that  they  may  not.  I  recog- 
nize that. 

However.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Mississippi  that  on  this  so- 
called  compromise,  as  he  called  it.  I 
remind  him  that  there  has  not  been  a 
minute  of  hearings  on  this  so-called 
compromise.  It  was  never  presented  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  It  was  not 
even  introduced  here  in  the  Senate  in 
bill  form.  It  has  just  been  introduced 
on  this  agriculture  bill  and  it  is  intro- 
duced as  an  amendment,  skillfully  so. 
and  within  the  rules  and  within  the 
rights  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  point  out  that  my  amendment 
says,  fine,  we  will  give  75  percent  of 
the  cargo  to  American  bottoms  but  in 
return  we  should  do  so  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  I  have  set  these  rates  at  75 
percent  over  the  world  price  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  60  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  40  percent  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator, 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  will 
yield  for  a  question.  Before  I  do  that, 
however,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the 
sponsors  of  the  underlying  amend- 
ment If  they  would  consider— I  will 
give  this  to  them  for  their  observa- 
tion—an amendment  which  will  make 
the  borrowing  provisions  of  this 
amendment  comply  with  the  Budget 
Act  in  that  the  borrowing  authority  is 
not  made  subject  to  appropriations. 

When  I  am  through,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  consider 
that  as  an  amendment.  It  is— with  a 
few  exceptions— a  Budget  Act  require- 
ment for  all  new  budget  authority.  It 
was  probably  left  out  as  an  oversight. 
In  any  event,  if  the  Senator  Is  not  in- 
terested in  accepting  it,  I  will  offer  it 
after  we  finish  this. 

Did  I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
saying— to  see  if  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator's reasoning— since  we  are  subsidiz- 
ing farmers,  we  ought  to  subsidize 
under  this  shipping  act  those  who  man 
the  ships,  and  let  them  charge  what- 
ever rate  a  conunisslon  in  this  country 
determines  Is  fair  for  the  owners?  Is 
that  what  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
say? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  really  probably 
should  have  let  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  speak  for  himself. 
But  the  Senator  seemed  to  say  that, 
yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  gave 
the  example  that  he  went  to  Korea 
and  saw  people  working  in  an  automo- 
bile factory  making  Korean  cars,  and 
they  are  earning  less  than  our  automo- 
bile workers.  The  Senator  asked  if  you 
would  like  to  see  our  automobile  work- 
ers paid  the  same?  You  said,  of  course 


not.  But  I  have  not  seen  anybody  offer 
an  amendment  here  saying  we  should 
raise  the  price  of  Korean  cars  because 
their  workers  are  making  less  money 
than  ours. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  rationaliza- 
tion for  the  argument  that  the  marl- 
time  owners  and  workers  get  a  piece  of 
this  particular  shipping,  even  though 
they  are  not  competitive  is  because  we 
are  subsidizing  the  farmers,  and  but 
for  the  subsidy  we  would  not  be  ship- 
ping the  goods;  so  we  should  spread 
the  subsidy  around,  and  give  it  to  the 
maritime  workers.  If  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  right,  I  stand  corrected.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  my 
friend,  whom  I  agree  Is  a  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  the  free  enterprise  system,  is 
saying. 

Is  the  argument  that  because  we  are 
subsidizing  farming  which  is  having  a 
tough  time,  we  should  say  to  them, 
"We  have  to  give  you  money  in  the 
loan  program  and  the  target  price  pro- 
gram. You  are  producing  more  than 
we  can  use.  We  want  you  to  ship  It 
overseas  but  since  we  are  doing  that, 
we  ought  to  spread  a  little  bit  of  that 
subsidy  to  the  maritime  workers."  Did 
I  hear  it  right? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  see  the  Senator 
proposing  we  should  say  the  American 
fanner  gets  a  certain  price  based  on 
what  it  costs  to  produce  something  in 
China,  or  India,  or  what  some  working 
man  is  making  over  there. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct.  We 
are  saying  good  luck  to  you.  Even  if  It 
costs  you  more,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
sell  it,  but  we  are  not  saying  we  should 
subsidize  to  compensate  for  the  49- 
cent  an  hour  wage  rate  in  China.  I 
have  never  heard  it  mentioned. 

Mr.  LONG.  Compared  to  the  agricul- 
ture, as  far  as  this  Senator  can  recall, 
agriculture  and  the  merchant  marine 
have  been  subsidized  as  far  as  I  can 
recall  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body.  We  subsidize  them  in  differ- 
ent ways.  But  I  have  yet  to  hear  one 
say,  well,  the  amount  of  subsidy  that 
it  requires  for  the  American  industry 
to  be  on  the  high  seas  is  determined 
by  a  certain  percentage  of  foreign 
costs.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator 
would  go  about  arriving  at  the  foreign 
costs. 

To  me  it  is  rather  irrelevant  because 
I  would  think  If  you  are  saying  how 
much  subsidy  do  you  have  to  have  in 
order  to  have  the  merchant  marine  on 
the  high  seas,  you  could  probably 
expect  to  use  the  existing  wage  con- 
tracts that  exist  between  labor  and 
management  In  that  area.  If  the  Sena- 
tor has  some  other  way  he  would  like 
to  arrive  at  it,  more  power  to  him.  I 
would  like  to  hear  what  it  might  be. 
But  to  simply  say  for  foreign  shipping 
it  can  be  higher  at  a  certain  percent, 
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so  the  fairest  thing  would  be  to  say 
175  percent  of  what  the  foreigner 
would  charge  is  the  right  amount.  I  do 
not  think  you  would  want  to  say  that 
for  the  wage.  The  foreigner  might  be 
getting  30  or  50  cents  an  hour.  Even  if 
it  is  a  dollar,  I  would  not  say  $1.75 
would  be  ample  because  foreigners  are 
working  for  $1.  The  idea  of  what  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  amount  arrived  at 
depending  on  what  the  American  wage 
scsile  is  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  I  am  on  the  floor  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  amend- 
ment making  the  borrowing  authority 
subject  to  appropriations,  but  I  heard 
the  Senator's  argument.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  let  the  marketplace  establish 
what  people  charge,  then  one  way  to 
do  it  is  to  subsidize  first.  Then  we  have 
a  justification  for  subsidizing  anybody 
that  is  ancillary  to  the  subsidized  in- 
dustry. We  can  say.  well,  since  we  are 
giving  a  subsidy  to  an  industry,  then 
all  those  ancillary  to  it  ought  to  share 
in  that. 

But  for  those  American  industries 
which  are  free  and  competitive,  we  are 
not  saying  that.  We  are  not  saying  let 
us  subsidizes  because  foreign  wage 
costs  are  too  low.  I  do  not  know  the 
remedies.  But  we  are  not  saying  we  are 
going  to  set  a  price  based  on  comple- 
tion with  cheap  foreign  labor.  That  is 
the  only  thing  that  struck  me  in  the 
argument.  That  is  why  I  raised  the 
issue.  I  think  that  is  really  what  some 
are  saying. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  am  prepared 
to  now  say  we  are  reviewing  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  has 
handed  to  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  at  this  point  wheth- 
er we  can  accept  it  as  part  of  the  un- 
derlying amendment  or  not.  We  are 
working  on  that.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  is  something  we  would  want 
to  include  in  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
able  to  give  a  final  answer  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend. 
With  that.  I  will  leave. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  and  Mr.  COCH- 
RAN addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  It 
would  be  my  intention  after  Senators 
who  desire  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
to  move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. But  in  spite  of  that,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  move  to  table  that 
amendment  at  such  time  as  other  Sen- 


ators have  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  who  really  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
maybe  somebody  has  missed  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  here  today. 
Certainly,  there  are  no  seaports  in 
North  Dakota.  But  my  State  produces 
a  lot  of  grain  that  has  to  be  exported. 
My  State,  as  the  other  49  States  are,  is 
intentionally  interested  in  the  deferise 
of  this  Nation.  I  always  thought  that 
the  reason  we  shipped  our  Public  Law 
480  shipments  in  American  bottoms  is 
so  those  ships  and  those  seamen  would 
be  there  in  time  of  emergency.  That  is 
the  only  reason. 

We  found  when  we  went  into  World 
War  II  we  did  not  have  any  vessels  or 
any  crews  in  enough  numbers  to  sup- 
port the  movement  of  our  defense 
forces  overseas.  I  am  getting  a  little 
tired  of  listening  to  subsidy  this  and 
subsidy  that.  Anytime  somebody  does 
not  know  how  to  address  an  issue,  he 
points  his  finger  and  says  somebody  is 
subsidizing  somebody.  We  maintain,  or 
we  are  moving  toward  a  target  of  600 
vessels  in  our  Navy  to  protect  our  free- 
dom. Those  vessels  are  important.  But 
equally  important  are  the  ancillary 
vessels  that  carry  the  cargo  to  take 
care  of  that  Navy  or  our  Army  or 
whatever  other  forces  are  over  there. 

What  do  we  do  in  peacetime?  Mr. 
President,  in  peacetime,  we  have  our 
naval  vessels  cruise— it  is  called  cruis- 
ing time,  and  it  is  training.  They  are 
moving  back  and  forth  to  keep  those 
crews  alert  and  to  keep  those  vessels 
reaay  so  that  when  we  need  them  in 
an  emergency,  we  have  them.  I  have 
also  looked  on  the  concept  of  shipped 
in  American  bottoms  as  a  way  of  get- 
ting 15  or  20  or  25  or  30  ships  flying 
the  American  flags,  manned  with 
American  crews,  ready  to  go  when 
they  are  needed  for  the  defense  of  this 
country,  but  in  the  meantime,  moving 
American  cargoes  so  they  are  not  just 
steaming  empty. 

I  think  if  we  would  take  a  look,  Mr. 
President,  at  the  need  for  this  issue, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  somebody's 
subsidy,  what  we  have  had  In  the  past 
has  not  worked,  because  what  we  have 
tried  to  do  is  take  It  off  the  back  of 
the  American  farmers  and  that  has 
overpriced  our  merchandise  in  foreign 
ports. 

As  a  result,  there  are  no  sales  for  our 
farmers  and  there  are  no  cargoes  for 
our  merchant  marine  and  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  decimated. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  what  we  need: 
we  need  a  number  of  American  vessels 
crewed  by  American  sailors  ready  to 
go  In  time  of  war  or  emergency.  In  the 
meantime.  Instead  of  keeping  them 
cruising  around  empty  as  naval  vessels 
do.  let  us  use  them  for  something. 
That  Is  why  we  need  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity. That  is  why  It  ought  to  be  funded 


out  of  the  Department  of  Transporta 
tion.    which    now    handles    merchant 
marine.  I  think  probably  more  fitting 
would  be  to  fund  it  out  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense,  but  I  hope  down  tht 
line,  we  can  move  to  that.  But  let  us 
not  talk  about  subsidy.  Let  us  treat  it 
for  what  it  is.  maintenance  in  the  best 
way  possible  of  a  sizable  fleet  to  b< 
ready  for  emergency,  and  in  the  mean 
time,   carry   the   cargoes   we   have   to 
carry  and  let  us  make  sure  that  we  do 
not    overprice    our    cargoes    because 
nothing  times  something  is  still  noth 
Ing. 

That  is  what  has  been  happening 
We  have  had  no  cargoes  because  our 
grains  have  been  overpriced  and  our 
farmers  have  been  disadvantaged  and 
we  have  not  gotten  the  merchant 
marine  we  need.  This  is  a  step  in  th( 
right  direction. 

I  hope  we  can  go  on  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  suggesting 
and  fund  this  out  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  or  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  maintain  a  group  of 
American  vessels  and  American 
seamen. 

Let  me  add  one  thing  before  I  close. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  a  little  proud  of 
what  we  can  do  in  agriculture.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  debating  on  this  floor 
not  the  farm  problem  but  the  agrlcul 
tural  advantage.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  blow  the  world  up  10  times  over, 
and  so  could  we.  We  can  put  a  man  on 
the  Moon  and  so  can  they.  But  they 
caiuiot  feed  the  world  and  we  can. 
That  is  something  no  single  nation  has 
been  able  to  do  before  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  When  we  move  our 
peacetime  shipments  into  thos°  unde- 
veloped nations,  somehow  or  other, 
maybe  I  am  getting  a  little  overpatri- 
otic.  and  maybe  we  need  to  be  a  little 
more  patriotic,  but  I  think  it  makes 
sense  to  see  those  ships  steaming  Into 
those  foreign  ports  and  emptying 
American  grains  and  say.  "Th'.s  came 
from  the  United  States." 

Some  of  us  listened  to  a  lecture  from 
the  French  equivalent  of  the  CIA.  He 
talked  about  how  we  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  and  how.  when  he  was  a 
youth  growing  up  in  a  port  city  of 
France,  he  saw  a  ship  coming  with 
American  wheat.  When  It  steamed 
into  the  harbor.  In  the  dark,  some  of 
the  Communists  came  out  and  put  a 
huge  banner  across  it  which  said.  "A 
gift  from  the  Communist  people.  "  But 
It  was  not.  It  was  from  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  counter  that.  Let  us  move  our 
food,  the  abundance  that  Is  uniquely 
America's,  the  strength  that  is  unique- 
ly our  country's.  In  our  own  vessels, 
flying  our  own  flag  proudly.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  get  these  .essels  that 
our  Navy  uses  and  treat  them  as  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  or  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  fund.  That  Is  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ANDREWS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  neighlwr  and  friend. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  From  what  he 
says.  I  think  he  feels  as  I  do  that  the 
American  fleet  should  be  a  strong  one. 
Would  he  mind  in  that  case  if  the  ele- 
ments of  that  fleet  were  manufactured 
abroad?  Because  it  was  part  of  the 
window  given  maritime  that  allowed 
them  to  include  in  its  total  number  of 
American  flag  ships  those  that  were 
built  abroad.  That.  I  may  say.  did  a 
good  turn  for  the  American  maritime 
fleet  because  it  gave  them  some  new 
and  more  modem  vessels.  It  used  to  be 
they  were  a  bunch  of  tubs. 

My  question  of  the  Senator  is,  would 
he  be  agreeable  to  having  ships  that 
were  built  abroad  flying  the  American 
flag  that  could  serve  our  Nation  in 
time  of  difficulty? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  As  long  as  they  are 
controlled  by  Americans  and  flying  an 
American  flag,  that  Is  not  so  bad.  But 
I  do  not  think  they  have  to  be  built 
abroad.  Let  me  point  out  to  my  friend 
and  neighbor  that  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  was  Interested  in  this  whole 
shipping  thing.  I  went  up  to  Maine, 
the  Bath  Iron  Works.  I  found  they 
could  produce  ships  in  competition 
with  the  best  shipyards  in  Japan  now 
and  make  a  credible  passenger  vessel 
and  have  it  so  we  know  it  is  dependa- 
ble. It  has  built  into  it  the  American 
safety  features  that  we  require.  I  do 
not  think  you  need  to  build  them  over- 
seas to  be  dependable  anymore. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota.  If  what  he 
says  is  the  fact,  I  do  not  think  this 
debate  would  be  held  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Ame»-ican  maritime  fleet  would 
have  any  problem  coming  within  the 
boundaries  we  have  established  in  this 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Might  I  point  out 
to  my  friend  that  the  reason  this 
debate  is  being  held  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  building  new  ships  that  come  up 
to  safety  standards  that  would  be  able 
to  ship  American  needs  in  time  of 
emergency  or  wartime.  We  are  talking 
about  shipping  American  grain  In  a 
bunch  of  overaged  tubs  that  are  not 
safe  and  could  not  be  used  under 
combat  situations  and  you  could  not 
get  an  American  crew  to  sail  them. 
That  is  what  our  grain  has  been 
moving  in. 

We  need  an  upgraded  merchant 
marine  with  high  quality  ships,  good 
safety  features  and  high  speed,  really. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  We  got  some  up- 
grade of  our  fleet  when  we  allowed 
ships  to  be  put  under  the  American 
flag  that  were  built  abroad.  That 
window  has  now  been  closed.  I  wish 
those  ships  could  be  built  in  the  Bath 
Iron  Works.  I  remember  as  he  does 
that   in   the   Second   World   War.   we 


could  turn  those  ships  out  in  a  few 
days.  Unfortunately,  that  is  no  longer 
the  case. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  intend  to  vote  to  table  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Bosch 
wiTZ  because  it  would  undermine  the 
entire  Cargo  Preference  Program.  I 
have  supported  the  requirement  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  our  Public  Law 
480  cargoes  move  on  U.S.  bottoms.  I 
agree  that  the  Cargo  Preference  Pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  maintain  a  U.S. 
fleet  which  can  meet  our  economic 
and  defense  needs.  The  Boschwitz 
amendment  would  place  arbitrary  con- 
straints on  the  existing  law. 

Even  though  I  support  the  concept 
of  cargo  preference.  I  voted  against 
the  compromise  amendment  on  cargo 
preference  offered  by  Senator  Coch- 
ran because  it  expanded  the  Cargo 
Preference  Program  beyond  existing 
law  without  ensuring  equitable  distrib- 
uting of  Public  Law  480  cargoes  to  the 
Great  Lakes  ports.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Boschwitz  attacks 
the  concept  of  subsidizing  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  through  the  Cargo 
Preference  Program  and  thereby  un- 
dermines the  current  law.  As  I  have 
just  stated,  I  do  not  object  to  the  ex- 
isting requirement  that  50  percent  of 
our  Public  Law  480  cargoes  move  on 
U.S.  bottonis.  What  I  object  to  is  in- 
creasing the  cargo  preference  require- 
ments by  25  percent  without  guaran- 
teeing fair  distribution  of  Public  Law 
480  cargo  shipments  to  Great  Lakes 
ports.  As  a  Senator  who  represents 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  I 
simply  cannot  support  a  compromise 
which  will  harm  the  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  so  force- 
fully stated  during  the  debate  on  Sen- 
ator Cochran's  compromise  amend- 
ment, the  Great  Lakes  ports  already 
operate  at  a  disadvantage  because  of 
the  way  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  applied  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program.  Currently,  the  law  re- 
quires that  at  50  percent  of  the  food 
for  peace  cargo  move  on  American 
ships.  Unfortunately,  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  are  rarely  served  by  U.S. -flag 
ships.  Additionally,  our  shipping 
season  is  short  because  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  is  closed  during  the 
winter  months.  As  a  result,  in  order  to 
get  our  equitable  share  of  Public  Law 
480  shipped  out  of  Great  Lakes  ports, 
we  need  to  have  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  50  percent  which  is  permitted 
to  be  shipped  on  foreign  flags  move 
from  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Under  the  current  law,  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  have  already  suffered  as  a 
result  of  USDA  diversion  of  Public 
Law  480  cargo.  Millions  of  pounds  of 
grain  grown  in  the  Midwest  which  is 
distributed  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program  and  which  logically  should  be 
shipped  from  Great  Lakes  ports,  has 


been  diverted  to  ports  in  other  regions 
of  the  country  at  a  higher  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer.  A  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  dated  May  15.  1984,  further  ex- 
plains the  inequity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cargo  preference  require- 
menus  and  the  importance  of  food  for 
peace  shipments  to  the  Great  Lakes 
ports.  According  to  the  article: 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  In  the  29-year 
history  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program,  the 
total  shipments  fell  short  of  the  50  percent 
benchmark.  When  the  cargo  tonnage  was 
tallied  at  year  end,  only  48.5  percent  had 
moved  in  U.S.-flag  freighters.  This  modest 
violation  of  the  cargo-preference  law  set  off 
bells  at  the  Agriculture  Department.  To 
ensure  that  it  doesn't  happen  again,  offi- 
cials decided  to  enforce  the  50-percent  rule 
each  month,  rather  than  waiting  until  late 
in  the  year  to  adjust  any  imbalance 

So  in  late  March,  when  the  department 
made  its  first  1984  monthly  food  shipment 
SLSSignments  affecting  Great  Lakes  ports 
(because  of  ice.  the  St.  LawTence  Seaway, 
which  connects  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  is  closed  to  shipping  from 
roughly  mid-December  to  April  1).  the  gov- 
ernment modified  iU  "cheapest  possible 
transportation"  rule. 

Lacking  enough  D.S.-reglst«red  vessels  in 
the  Great  Lakes  in  April,  the  department 
looked  elsewhere  for  ships.  The  result: 
20,000  tons  of  processed  grain  for  India  and 
Peru  were  sent  to  Mississippi  River  ports 
and  12.000  tons  of  com  for  Somalia  were  di- 
rected to  docks  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  An  Agri- 
culture Department  official  admits  costs 
were  higher  than  if  Great  Lakes  ports  had 
been  used. 
The  article  goes  on  to  state: 
The  port  of  Duluth.  Minn.,  says  about 
two-thirds  of  the  62,000  hours  worked  by 
port  personnel  last  year  were  devoted  to  hu- 
manitarian food  cargo.  Admiral  Hoffman 
says  food  for  peace  cargo  was  the  'basic  In- 
ducement" for  56  of  the  62  freighters  that 
called  at  Milwaukee  In  1983. 

Mr.  President,  between  1980  and 
1983,  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
Public  Law  480  cargo  was  shipped 
from  Great  Lakes  ports.  In  1984. 
Great  Lakes  shipments  dropped  to  ap- 
proximately 16  percent.  Under  the 
compromise  amendment  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  which  In- 
creases the  U.S.-flag  requirement  from 
50  percent  to  75  percent,  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  will  see  their  fair  share  of 
the  cargo  eroded  even  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
compromise  could  be  amended  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  Great  Lakes 
ports  by  ensuring  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  Public  Law  480  cargoes.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  sponsors  of  the  compro- 
mise decided  to  preclude  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  such  an  amendment  by 
parliamentary  maneuvering.  As  a 
result,  I  reluctantly  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  all  of  us  have  made  our  point.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficent  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
DuRENBERGER).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66. 
nays  34— as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  260  Leg.) 
YEAS-66 


Andrews 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Bentsen 

Harkln 

Moynlhan 

BIden 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Blngam&n 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hecht 

Packwood 

Burdick 

Benin 

Pell 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Chiles 

Holllngs 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Crmnston 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simon 

DeConcIni 

Lautent>erg 

Specter 

Denton 

Lax  alt 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Stevens 

E^>ans 

Long 

Trible 

Exon 

Mathias 

Warner 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Mattlngly 

Wilson 

Ooldwater 

Melcher 
NAYS-34 

Zorlnsky 

Abdnor 

Gam 

NIckles 

Armstrong 

Oramm 

Pressler 

Boren 

Orassley 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Chafee 

Helms 

Rudman 

Oanforth 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Olxon 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Dole 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 
East 

McClure 
McConnell 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  seek  rec- 
ognition at  this  time  in  order  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
give  us  a  rundown  on  the  rest  of  the 
day's  schedule,  perhaps  for  tomorrow, 
and  as  far  down  through  the  week  as 
he  may  be  able  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  still  have  one  vote  by  5:30  or 
thereabouts.  I  think  there  are  at  least 
two  additional  amendments  pending. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  there  are  further  amend- 
ments to  his  amendment. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  actually  three  amendments 
pending,  but  they  all  represent  a  com- 
promise of  the  cargo  preference  issue, 
and  they  could  be  disposed  of  on  a 
voice  vote,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

There  may  be  other  amendments  to 
those  amendments  that  could  be  of- 
fered. I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  mentioned 
that  he  may  have  an  amendment.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  two  amendments.  So  apparently 
we  are  growing  In  number  as  we  stand 
here  and  talk.  I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  DOLE.  These  are  all  amend- 
ments that  require  rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
I  have  two  amendments  that  are  im- 
portant in  the  view  of  those  of  us  on 
the  other  side  of  this  issue.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  an  excellent  amend- 
ment that  might  be  adopted.  So  there 
are  some  other  amendments  of  great 
import  around  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  certain  there  are 
other  amendments  of  great  import.  I 
just  want  to  get  some  estimation  so 
that  I  can  give  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  at  least  a  guess. 

I  do  not  want  to  stay  too  late  this 
evening.  I  want  to  get  everybody  to 
stay  late  tomorrow  night  and  Thurs- 
day night.  So  I  guess  there  will  be  at 
least  two  or  three  more  votes  this 
evening,  and  we  would  like  to  do  it 
rather  quickly.  This  issue  has  been 
around  all  afternoon.  I  should  think 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  those 
amendments  fairly  quickly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tomorrow  we  will  be 
back  on  the  farm  bill,  starting  at  9. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  able  at  this  point— it  may 
be  early  in  the  week— to  inform  the 
Senate  as  to  a  Friday  session  and 
whether  there  will  be  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  will  be  no  Satur- 
day session.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
avoid  a  Friday  session. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man and  both  managers  of  the  bill.  I 
understand  there  are  69  amendments. 
There  were  70.  There  should  be  69— 
probably  more.  Some  of  those  may  not 
be  offered. 

I  think  we  are  making  progress.  We 
are  voting  now,  and  It  Is  my  hope  once 
the  pattern  Is  established  It  might 
eliminate  some  of  the  amendments.  I 
think  a  pattern  has  pretty  well  been 
established  in  this  area  but  maybe 
after  a  couple  more  votes  we  can  move 
on  to  some  other  title. 

So.  Friday  we  will  be  in.  Hopefully 
we  could  be  able  to  leave  by  4  p.m.  in 
the  afternoon. 

I  hope  Members  will  be  here  on 
Friday. 


I  have  advised  my  colleagues  at  th< 
luncheon  today  that  we  are  going  tn 
have  votes  on  Monday  and  FYiday. 

I  carmot  help  it  if  Senators  do  not 
like  it.  But  others  are  pushing  to  gei 
out  of  here  this  year.  So  we  will  do 
what  we  have  to  do. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  majority  leader  have  any  in- 
tention of  setting  the  farm  bill  aside  at 
any  point  in  order  to  go  back  to  any 
other  legislation  and  if  so  what  are  his 
plans? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate there  will  be  a  very  important 
agriculture  hearing  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  this  week  on  farm  credit. 
The  managers  of  the  bill  and  every 
other  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  want  to  be  there. 

So  I  am  hoping  that  on  those  two 
mornings  we  can  take  up  and  complete 
appropriations  bills.  State  Depart- 
ment, Justice,  Interior,  if  we  can  work 
it  out,  and.  yes.  plus  we  have  said  earli- 
er if  reconciliation  can  be  resolved  we 
would  interrupt  the  farm  bill  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  re- 
spect the  majority  leader's  response 
and  appreciate  it.  I  do  hope  he  will 
give  us  all  adequate  notice  so  we  can 
anticipate  whatever  floor  action  may 
be. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion. 

Let  me  indicate  that  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  morning  we  will  not  be  on 
the  farm  bill  and  we  will  attempt  to 
notify  Members  as  soon  as  we  can 
what  will  be  up  at  that  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  tha^ik  the 
Senator. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  933 

(Purpose:  To  transfer  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense certain  costs  Incurred  In  the  ship- 
ment of  certain  agriculture  commodities 
In  United  States  flag  vessels) 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

an  amendment  along  with  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 

ZoRiNSKV,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 

Melcher,  Mr.  Exon.  and  Mr.  Nickles 

that  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin)  for 

himself.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 

Boren,    Mr.    Zorinsky.    Mr.    Dixon,    Mr. 

Simon.   Mr.   Melcher.   Mr.   Exon.   and  Mr. 

Nickles  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

923. 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and 
concluded  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

TRANSFER  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE 
PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714c(f ))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid 
in  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for, 
agricultural  commodities,  except  that  no 
funds  or  assets  of  the  Corporation  may  be 
used  to  pay  for,  or  otherwise  finance,  the 
ocean  freight  charges  for  any  such  export  to 
the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  by  reason 
of  a  requirement  that  the  commodities  be 
transported  in  United  States-flag  vessels.". 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
pay  the  ocean  freight  charges  for  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities  arranged  by  or 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714c(f)), 
or  under  any  other  law,  to  the  extent  that 
such  charges  are  in  excess  of  what  they 
would  otherwise  be  because  of  a  require- 
ment that  the  commodities  be  transported 
In  United  States-flag  vessels. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  each 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1985.  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  ocean 
freight  charges  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
pay  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  In  such  year. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  shipments  of  agricultural 
commodities  made  after  enactment  of  the 
Agriculture.  Pood,  Trade,  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1985." 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. All  day  long  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  on  cargo  preference 
and  Senator  after  Senator  has  risen  to 
talk  about  the  need  for  the  maritime 
industry  as  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense network. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  been  in 
this  body  for  10  months,  but  I  served 
in  the  other  body  for  10  years,  and  it 
seems  like  every  time  an  agriculture 
bill  was  considered,  we  always  had  this 
long,  involved  debate  on  cargo  prefer- 
ence, and  for  the  life  of  me  I  never 
could  understand  why  the  funding  for 
it  was  coming  out  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds,  why  it  was 
coming  out  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments 
made  on  the  need  for  a  strong  mari- 
time industry  for  the  defense  of  this 
country,  and  I  am  persuaded  by  those 
arguments.  I  think  they  are  right  and 
so  in  the  past  I  basically  have  been 
one  of  those  who  has  supported  the 
concept  of  cargo  preference  only  as  a 


way  to  enhance  our  national  defense 
posture.  But  I  never  could  really  un- 
derstand why  it  had  to  come  out  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  funds. 

So  after  listening  to  the  debate 
today  in  this  Chamber,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  now  Is  the  time  for 
the  Senate  to  take  decisive  action  and 
to  shift  the  funding  for  cargo  prefer- 
ence from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  that  is  simply  what  my  amend- 
ment does. 

It  does  not  reduce  cargo  preference. 
It  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
rates  or  how  much  above  the  world 
cargo  rates.  I  leave  that  up  to  the 
judgment  of  other  Senators  and  the 
specific  votes  that  are  coming  up. 

But  what  my  amendment  does  Is  it 
simply  says  that  any  commodities  that 
are  shipped  under  the  concessional 
sales  programs  of  the  USDA  such  as 
Public  Law  480,  title  I.  or  title  II.  or 
section  416,  any  difference  in  the  rates 
that  are  charged  has  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  not  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Again,  I  listened  to  the  arguments 
today.  I  heard  the  arguments  about 
how  when  we  went  to  Grenada  we 
were  going  to  rely  on  great  Britain  to 
supply  us  with  some  ships  to  transport 
our  men. 

Again  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  we  really  do  want  to 
have  a  strong  maritime  industry. 

I  think  the  consensus  is  clearly  by 
the  last  few  votes  that  we  do  want  a 
strong  maritime  Industry.  But  it 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  legiti- 
mate defense  funds  of  this  Nation. 

That  is  really  what  my  amendment 
does.  It  just  says  that  from  now  on 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  any 
funds  used  would  come  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  not  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  many  Sena- 
tors today  have  risen  to  talk  about 
how  we  need  the  maritime  industry, 
how  this  is  a  legitimate  defense  func- 
tion. Well  I  agree.  I  do  not  agree,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  come  out  of  CCC 
funds.  I  am  just  hopeful  that  we  can 
have  a  vote  on  this,  and  I  think  that 
the  merits  of  the  situation  demand 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  have  cargo 
preference— and  it  seems  like  most  of 
the  Senators  here  want  a  cargo  prefer- 
ence bill  which  that  Is  fine— as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  do,  too— I  want  a 
strong  maritime  Industry,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  funds  should  come  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

That  Is  all  that  my  amendment  does. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield'^ 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  so  as  I 
understand  his  amendment,  he  wants 
the  cost  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Pro- 
gram to  be  coming  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  instead  of  the  CCC  or 


the  Department  of  Transportation  as 
Is  provided  in  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  makes  perfect 
sense.  Under  the  existing  cargo  prefer- 
ence law  and  under  this  so-called  com- 
promise. If  it  is  adopted,  the  first  50- 
percent  cargo  preference  is  borne  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
year,  that  will  cost  over  $100  million. 

But  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  want  cargo  preference.  They 
are  not  In  favor  of  cargo  preference. 
The  agricultural  people  In  the  country 
do  not  want  cargo  preference.  They 
are  not  In  favor  of  cargo  preference. 
The  farmers  In  America  do  not  want 
cargo  preference.  They  are  against 
cargo  preference. 

So  I  ask  my  friends:  Why  should  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pay  over 
$100  million  for  a  law  it  does  not 
want?  In  the  compromise  that  was 
made,  my  friends  who  were  Involved  In 
the  compromise  recognized  that,  so 
they  did  not  charge  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  more.  They  said.  Look, 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  any  more.  Just 
keep  on  paying  the  same  amount  you 
always  paid,  $100  million-plus.  We  will 
make  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion pay  the  extra  $50  million." 

That  Is  about  what  it  will  Involve. 
But  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion does  not  want  this. 

My  people  in  my  State  want  roads 
and  bridges  and  viaducts  and  the 
things  that  money  In  the  Department 
of  Transportation  pays  for.  not  a 
cargo  preference  law. 

So  both  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation ha\e  imposed  upon  them  by 
this  compromise  the  need  to  pay  some 
money  to  support  a  law  they  do  not 
want.  But,  as  my  friend  from  Iowa 
says,  those  who  advocate  this  law  say. 

It  Is  good  for  the  national  defense. 
We  need  a  maritime  industry. " 

All  right.  AssLimlng  that  to  be  the 
case,  why  should  not  the  Department 
of  Defense  pay  for  it?  While  $150- 
some  million  Is  not  chicken  feed.  If 
there  is  one  place  In  the  world  where 
they  regard  it  as  chicken  feed.  It  Is  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  If  there  Is 
anyplace  in  the  American  system 
where  $150  million  is  spilled  on  the 
floor  like  chicken  feed,  it  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  May  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Was  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  that  cargo  preference 
measure? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  no  idea,  may  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  They  were  not. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  that  makes  it 
unanimous,  then.  Nobody  is  for  it. 
Why  are  we  passing  a  law  nobody  is 
for? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well.  I  voted  against 
it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  the  Senator  is  to 
be  congratulated.  His  Judgment  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Ask  those  who  are  for 
it.  All  the  agriculture  people  voted  for 
it.  now  they  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it. 
Kind  of  an  unusual  situation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  that  his  point  has 
some  validity.  I  cannot  find  anybody 
for  it.  The  people  that  crafted  the 
compromise  must  be  for  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Anytime  the  Senator 
wants  an  answer,  he  can  address  the 
question  to  this  Senator  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  respond. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Well,  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alaska  will  respond  in  a 
moment  and  I  admire  him  greatly  and 
I  know  his  words  will  be  of  great  value 
to  us. 

But  let  me  make  this  point.  I  under- 
stand the  House  is  now  prepared  to 
pass  the  Defense  authorization  bill. 
That  is  $302  billion.  Now  that  does  not 
count  the  money  appropriated  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  nuclear 
weaponry.  I  understand  that  is  a  great 
many  billions  more.  The  farm  bill  that 
we  are  debating,  even  if  you  pass  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  is  down  for  the 
American  farmer  this  year,  down  this 
year  if  you  do  not  change  a  word  in  it, 
down  $4.5  billion  for  the  next  year 
under  this  year.  It  is  not  even  a  freeze, 
it  is  cut  now. 

So  you  are  cutting  agriculture  at 
least  $4.5  billion  in  the  next  year— not 
a  freeze,  a  cut— and  we  are  going  to  cut 
it  more  because  we  are  going  to  do 
some  things  on  the  floor  on  this  bill 
that  cut  it. 

We  got  rid  of  one  gun  this  year,  the 
Divad  gun.  that  could  pay  for  cargo 
preference  for  the  rest  of  this  century 
and  well  into  the  next  one.  One  gun. 

We  could  cut  the  price  of  toilet  seats 
10  percent  and  pay  for  cargo  prefer- 
ence under  this  bill.  You  could  do 
away  with  the  ashtrays  and  pay  for 
cargo  preference  for  10  years.  You 
could  quit  buying  the  coffee  urns  and 
buy  all  the  ships  and  own  them. 

So  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something. 
Why  do  we  not  put  it  where  it  be- 
longs? Everybody  that  made  a  speech 
here  saluted  the  flag  and  ran  it  up  real 
high  and  said  it  is  a  great  country.  I 


love  this  country.  It  is  a  great  country. 
No  country  like  it.  They  want  to  have 
a  great  merchant  marine.  I  am  for 
having  the  finest  merchant  marine  in 
the  world. 

Let  us  pay  for  it  where  it  belongs— in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Why  do 
you  wsmt  to  make  agriculture— you  are 
cutting  us  already— pay  for  cargo  pref- 
erence? Why  do  you  want  to  pay  for  it 
out  of  transportation  when  you  need  a 
road  in  Kansas  or  a  road  in  Louisiana 
or  a  road  in  Oregon  or  a  poor  little 
bridge  in  southern  Illinois?  Why  do  we 
not  pay  for  it  where  they  got  the 
money?  You  are  freezing  everything. 
You  are  cutting  agriculture.  But  you 
are  increasing  Defense  every  year  even 
under  this  austerity  program.  So  let  us 
pay  for  it  where  they  will  not  even 
miss  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  ready  to  conclude. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
amendment  and  it  ought  to  receive  100 
votes  here. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sorry  the  Sena- 
tor did  not  want  to  have  an  exchange. 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  an  exchange 
with  the  Senator. 

The  first  charge  imposed  on  the 
farmer  for  hauling  grain  is  the  rail- 
road charge.  Do  you  know  where  the 
railroad  charges  come  from?  The  same 
fund.  Most  of  the  grain  is  hauled  via 
the  railroads  through  Chicago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  railroad  charges 
are  not  much  less  than  the  charges  on 
the  cargo  preference.  So  why  do  we 
not  put  that  under  the  Department  of 
Defense? 

My  question  to  the  Senator  would 
be:  Shall  we  get  down  to  an  accounting 
based  upon  commodities?  I  think  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  the  largest 
purchaser  of  agriculture  products  in 
the  United  States.  Why  do  we  not 
shift  that  over  to  the  Agriculture 
budget? 

I  handle  the  defense  budget.  Senator 
Cochran  handles  the  Agriculture 
budget.  Why  does  he  not  pay  for  the 
food  that  we  buy  from  farmers  In 
order  to  feed  the  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense? 

That  is  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 
It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  now  change 
a  policy  that  has  worked.  The  only 
international  shipping  done  by  Ameri- 
can flag  ships  which  makes  sense 
today  involves  this  program. 

All  of  you  state  that  you  support  a 
U.S.-flag  fleet.  We  were  appalled  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  that  all  American  mail  going 
across  the  Atlantic  Is  In  Polish  vessels. 
If  we  have  anything  to  say  about  that, 
we  will  change  that. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  We  were  really 
just  talking  about  the  overage.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  rail  freight.  The 
rail  freight  is  shipped  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  there  is  not  a  larger  rate  for 
rail  on  Public  Law  480  shipments  than 
there  is  on  normal  commercial  ship- 
ments. The  differences  do  not  exist 
there. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  None  of  them  are 
shipped  on  Conrall?  None  of  them  are 
shipped  on  subsidized  trains? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  They  are  not 
shipped  at  rates  that  exceed  other 
shipments.  We  are  Just  talking  about 
the  excess.  If  the  Senator  would  agree 
to  put  the  excess— I  am  not  quite  sure 
how  this  Eimendment  is  worded— but  if 
the  Senator  would  put  the  excess  over 
the  world  rate  into  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  I  certainly  would  be  agree- 
able to  that. 

I  kind  of  lost  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  You  will  find  him 
easily.  I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  he  is  around, 
everybody  can  find  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that. 

But.  we  just  are  talking  about  the 
excess  costs.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  say  to  us  that  the  excess 
costs  would  go  Into  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  that  normal  world  ship- 
ping costs  would  be  assessed  against 
the  agricultural  departments,  that 
would  be  a  different  matter.  We  really 
are  not  complaining  about  the  freight 
costs  that  are  at  the  world  rate.  We 
are  not  complaining  about  the  freight 
costs  such  as  the  rail  costs  that  are 
shipped  at  rates  similar  to  all  other 
commodities.  However,  we  are  indeed 
upset  about  the  surplus,  or  the  differ- 
ential we  pay. 

If  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
those  excess  costs  should  go  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  rather 
than  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  even  better,  into  the  Department  of 
Defense,  because  the  main  motivation 
for  these  cargo  preference  rules  Is  to 
see  that  we  have  a  strong  merchant 
marine  In  the  event  of  hostilities,  then 
we  could  all  support  him. 

I  have  heard  many  times  stated  on 
the  floor  the  problems  that  we  had  in 
Vletnami.  But  If  those  surplus  costs 
could  flow  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  would  venture  to  say  my 
friends  from  Iowa.  Illinois,  and  Okla- 
homa would  be  satisfied.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  an  interesting  question.  Let  me 
again  remind  the  Senator  where  I 
come  from.  I  come  from  Alaska.  All 
shipments  of  Alaskan  farm  products 
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are  shipping  on  American-built.  Amer- 
ican-manned. American  flagships.  I 
have  never  had  any  Alaska  farmer 
argue  with  me  about  that  require- 
ment. The  costs  are  staggering  com- 
pared to  the  costs  of  the  international 
subsidized  shipping. 

Again,  the  Senator  is  comparing 
apples  and  oranges.  The  Senator  com- 
pares the  average  charges  under  the 
cargo  preference  law  with  the  charges 
of  the  subsidized  foreign  vessels  going 
one  way.  When  they  take  our  grain 
over  to  a  foreign  port,  they  pick  up 
the  foreign  cargo  and  go  somewhere 
else.  When  our  ships  go  into  those 
ports,  we  do  not  get  a  backload  be- 
cause those  countries  are  not  going  to 
pay  to  subsidize  the  United  States 
shipment.  We  are  lucky  to  pick  up  any 
cargo  when  we  come  back  with  Ameri- 
can flag  vessels.  As  a  consequence,  the 
charges  are  higher.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

If  the  Senator  is  serious  about  this 
subsidy,  I  will  give  the  Senator  a 
chance  later  on  this  year  to  talk  about 
the  restoration  of  an  Elsenhower  pro- 
gram known  as  the  Mariner  Program. 
This  is  a  program  to  build  American 
vessels  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fensa,  which  would  then  lease  the  ves- 
sels to  domestic  operators  so  that  they 
would  in  fact  be  operated  during  the 
period  of  their  useful  lives.  That  kept 
a  whole  series  of  American  industries 
going.  The  net  result  to  the  farmers, 
would  be  a  lower  cost.  But  this  is  not 
the  same  problem  we  are  talking  about 
now.  We  are  talking  about  an  arrange- 
ment made  back  at  the  time  we  agreed 
to  use  taxpayers'  money  to  export  sur- 
plus crops  abroad. 

Again.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  the 
rhetoric  that  was  repeated  In  another 
body  here  In  Washington.  But  we  have 
to  remember  that  this  is  not  farmers' 
money  we  are  talking  about.  The 
farmers  are  not  paying  this  bill.  It  is 
the  taxpayers  that  are  paying  the  bill. 
I  do  not  hear  any  taxpayers  arguing 
about  the  fact  that  we  need  a  mer- 
chant marine  as  well  as  we  need  a 
farming  industry.  The  next  thing  we 
will  hear  after  this  amendment  Is  we 
should  shift  the  whole  cost  of  surplus 
food  donation  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  because  it  is  being  done  for 
foreign  policy  reasons.  We  are  certain- 
ly not  doing  it.  I  hope,  for  the  purpose 
of  just  keeping  up  overproduction  In 
the  United  States. 

I  think  people  are  losing  sight  of  the 
issue.  We  are  hearing  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments which  attack  the  basic  sound- 
ness of  Senator  Cochran's  compro- 
mise approach.  The  compromise  has 
been  worked  out.  It  is  acceptable  to 
reasonable  people  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue.  That  approach  says.  "Look,  50 
percent  of  the  cargo  preference  cost 
will  come  out  of  the  budget  where  it 
was  in  the  past.  The  additional 
amount  required  for  cargo  preference 
will  be  taken  care  of,  by  a  new  fund  In 


the  Department  of  Transportation"  In 
order  to  meet  the  problems  caused  by 
the  recent  district  court  opinion  deal- 
ing with  cargo  preference. 

The  beauty  of  Senator  Cochran's 
approach  Is  it  is  going  to  increase  the 
exports  of  farm  products.  It  is  going  to 
decrease  the  total  percentage  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  that  Increased  amount 
of  exports.  Senator  Cochran's  compro- 
mise was  a  smart  arrangement.  In- 
stead of  being  congratulated,  there  are 
some  people  from  the  farm  communi- 
ty that  asset  that  this  compromise  is 
going  to  increase  the  costs  to  the 
farmer. 

In  the  first  place  I  do  not  agree  that 
there  is  any  cost  to  the  farmer  under 
the  existing  arrangements,  let  alone 
under  Senator  Cochran's  approach.  I 
would  urge  my  friends  to  settle  down 
and  recognize  a  good  compromise. 
This  deal  was  only  reluctantly  agreed 
to  by  the  merchant  marine  interests 
for  good  reason.  Even  if  the  money  is 
not  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion funds  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  cargo 
preference  for  the  additional  exports, 
exports  will  not  be  held  up  pending  an 
appropriation  to  pay  for  the  cargo 
preference. 

That  puts  a  great  burden  on  those  of 
us  who  support  the  cargo  preference 
to  assure  the  funding  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  are 
met,  and  it  leaves  the  compromise  vul- 
nerable to  the  kind  of  attacks  I  am 
hearing  today.  These  types  of  attacks 
on  Senator  Cochran's  amendment  are 
really  not  warranted. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  another 
question,  that  was  a  long  answer 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  floor.  I  have  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
know  the  Senator  takes  a  great  inter- 
est in  Alaskan  fanning.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  know  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  done  many  good  things  for  his 
farmers  in  Alaska.  I  have  an  awareness 
of  that.  In  fact,  you  could  argue  that 
the  Senator  has  almost  slnglehandedly 
created  agriculture  in  Alaska  But 
would  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  as  a 
reasonable  approach,  take  the  world 
rate  going  and  the  world  rate  coming 
back  empty,  and  we  will  assess  that  to 
the  agricultural  budget,  and  the  bal- 
ance can  go  somewhere  else— the  De- 
partment of  Transportation?  We  are 
as  interested  In  the  merchant  marine 
as  the  next  guy.  We  think  It  should  be 
a  good  one.  I  was  going  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  here  that  would  allow 
ships  built  In  foreign  countries  to  wave 
the  Amerclan  flag,  and  be  Included  in 
our  merchant  marine.  But,  I  do  not 
want  to  continue  this  debate  Inces- 
santly. That  is  not  our  purpose. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  can  I 
answer  that  question? 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Sure. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  answer  It  with 
a  question.  I  spent  last  Saturday  visit- 
ing with  Swiss  parliamentarians  who 
were  telling  me  they  were  worried 
about  the  increased  surpluses  of 
cheese  and  milk  products  in  their 
country.  They  pointed  out  to  me  the 
cost  of  those  products  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  same  products  here  at 
home.  Will  the  Senator  agree  that,  if 
we  are  to  accept  his  approach,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  bill  should 
permit  purchases  of  cheese  in  the 
world  wherever  it  is  cheapest,  or  any 
other  commodity  for  that  matter? 
Would  he  agree  with  that?  Or  even 
permit  the  Defense  Department  to 
purchase  these  products  at  the  aver- 
age world  price,  as  whether  they  be 
automobiles,  tanks,  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  is 
not  going  to  now  make  an  analogy  be- 
tween tanks,  milk,  and  other  things. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  make  an  analogy 
between  American  shipping,  and  other 
American  industies.  We  buy  American 
first  in  terms  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  E^'erybody  knows  that.  What 
is  wrong  with  that  for  the  merchant 
marine?  We  could  buy  tanks  a  lot 
cheaper  abroad.  We  could  buy  cheese 
a  lot  cheaper  abroad,  I  can  tell  you 
that.  There  are  a  lot  of  agricultural 
products  we  could  buy  abroad  that 
would  be  a  lot  cheaper.  If  you  want  to 
push  this  thing  to  the  extent  of  saying 
that  the  taxpayers  somehow  or  olher 
are  harmed  by  maintaining  the  mer- 
chant marine,  you  had  better  look  In 
your  backyard  because  the  constltu- 
tents  of  every  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  Senate  sell  things  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  could  be  pur- 
chased a  lot  cheaper.  There  are  some 
people  £irgulng  we  should  begin  to  do 
that  now.  I  say,  let  us  maintain  the  do- 
mestic merchant  marine;  let  us  main- 
tain your  domestic  cheese  industry 
and  the  agriculture  Industry.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  concept  or  defense 
purchasing  ought  to  be  totally  direct- 
ed toward  American  products. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  have  the  floor. 
We,  of  course,  are  not  talking  about 
acquiring  the  Defense  produce.  I  am 
very  aware  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  been  quite  insistent  and 
quite  successful  in  seeing  that  various 
Items  for  the  Defense  Department  are 
bought  from  America  including,  in 
his  State,  agricultural  products.  I  am 
Just  not  sure  that  there  Is  an  analogy 
between  sending  agricultural  products 
to  the  hungry  of  the  world  and  tanks. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time' 

Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
so  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  can  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  934  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  916. 
AS  AMENDED 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  applicability  of  the 
cargo  preference  laws  to  vessels  certified 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies) 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  Immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The      Senator      from      Oklahoma      [Mr. 

NicKUES].  for  himself.  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr. 

BoscHwiTZ.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 924  to  Amendment  No.  916 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  916.  Insert 
the  following: 

"AVAILABILITY  OF  VESSELS 

"Sec.  .  Section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  after  the  first 
sentence  In  sut>section  (b): 

No  United  States-flag  commercial  vessel 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  available  for  the 
transportation  of  cargoes  subject  to  Section 
901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46 
U.S.C.  1241)  and  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
March  26.  1934  (48  Stat.  500.  46  U.S.C.  1241- 
1)  unless  such  vessel  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, as  being  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies.". 

Mr.  NICKELS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amenciment  that  I  offer  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Hahkin,  and 
Senator  Boschwitz,  is  to  clarify  the 
purpose  of  enacting  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence statutes  by  providing  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  shall  be  required  to  certify 
that  any  vessel  eligible  to  receive 
cargo  preference  subsidies  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

When  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  was 
signed  into  law,  the  United  States 
maintained  the  world's  largest  mer- 
chant fleet.  The  cargo  preference  stat- 
ues were  intended  to  keep  our  fleet  a 
mighty  economic  force  In  times  of 
peace  and  a  strong  and  modern  part  of 


our  defense  capability  in  times  of  war 
or  national  emergency  by  reserving 
half  of  all  Government-generated 
cargo  to  U.S.  owned  and  operated 
ships. 

Currently  over  50  percent  of  all 
Public  Law  480  Food-forPeace  Pro- 
gram shipments  are  transported  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels  under  cargo  prefer- 
ence. This  Is  significant  tonnage  and  Is 
over  and  above  all  the  shipments  that 
are  generated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  all  the  nonfood  tonnage 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

This  amendment  Is  not  an  effort  to 
alter  the  fundamental  application  of 
the  cargo  preference  provisions  to  the 
export  of  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480.  It  simply  limits  the  applica- 
bility of  cargo  preference  to  those 
U.S.-owned  and  operated  vessels  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

It  was  certainly  not  the  Intention  of 
drafters  of  the  cargo  preference  laws 
to  preserve  a  fleet  of  ships  that  would 
be  of  little  use  In  the  event  of  hostil- 
ities. Cargo  preference  requirements 
were  designed  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  modem  merchant 
marine  capable  of  meeting  commercial 
needs  and  supporting  a  war  effort, 
should  the  need  arise.  My  amendment 
assures  that  will  continue. 

In  spite  of  high  costs,  the  cargo  pref- 
erence laws  do  not  assure  a  strong  U.S. 
merchant  fleet.  Maintaining  vessels 
which  do  not  operate  at  a  competitive 
level  Is  an  unreasonable  and  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. Yet.  the  cargo  preference  fleet 
continues  to  operate  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  such  a  fleet  for  national  de- 
fense purposes. 

If  these  ships  are  Indeed  necessary, 
and  sufficiently  operational  for  service 
to  the  U.S.  Navy,  there  should  be  no 
problem  In  having  each  of  these  ves- 
sels certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  being  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies. 

Should  a  particular  vessel  be  unfit 
for  transporting  our  military  or  mili- 
tary supplies,  surely  that  vessel  should 
not  receive  a  subsidy  aimed  at  promot- 
ing the  national  defense.  We  simply 
must  have  a  system  of  separating  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  smd  Congress 
ought  to  assign  that  responsibility  to 
the  officials  who  would  ultimately 
make  use  of  merchant  vessels  for  na- 
tional security  reasons. 

In  addition  should  it  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  merchsmt  fleet  during  war- 
time, the  President  can  requisition  the 
foreign-registered  U.S.  effective  con- 
trol fleet  under  section  902  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  These  ships, 
which  are  owned  by  U.S.  citizens  or 
U.S.  corporations,  are  registered  under 
foreign   flags  for  convenience.  These 


available  ships  have  an  average  age  of 
12  years. 

This  amendment  would  merely  clari- 
fy that  cargo  preference  ocean  freight 
differential  subsidies  would  be  ex- 
tended only  to  those  vessels  that  are 
certified  as  necessary  for  our  national 
defense. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  steps  are  being  taken 
to  update  the  American  merchtmt 
marine  so  that  we  are  not  throwing 
money  Into  a  hole  In  the  water,  but 
Indeed,  are  preserving  something  that 
would  be  useful  In  a  defense  effort. 
Since  defense  utilization  Is  the  original 
purpose  for  the  cargo  preference  laws. 
It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Navy  to  establish  which  vessels  would 
qualify  for  service  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Under  this  amendment  any  vessel 
that  is  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  being  necessary  for  de- 
fense purposes  would  automatically 
quality  for  transporting  cargos  that 
are  subject  to  the  cargo  preference 
laws. 

A  number  of  bulk  merchant  marine 
ships  now  receiving  cargo  preference 
subsidies  are  risky  liabilities.  The  loss 
of  the  SS  Poet  and  the  SS  Manne 
Electric  are  cases  In  point  that  some 
vintage  ships  are  simply  unable  to  ful- 
fill a  defense  mission.  Indeed  It  seems 
unwise  to  utilize  any  vessel  that  Is 
unsafe,  simply  because  it  has  been 
guaranteed  business  under  cargo  pref- 
erence laws.  For  this  reason.  I  believe 
this  amendment  will  encourage  the 
modernization  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  and  strengthen  the  U.S.  maritime 
and  ship  building  Industries. 

Passage  of  this  sunendment  would 
provide  orderly  management  In  desig- 
nating those  U.S.  vessels  which  could 
be  utilized  for  defense  purposes  and 
national  emergencies.  I  ask  its  adop- 
tion. 

Again  to  clarify  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  amendment  Is  very 
simple.  I  would  hope  that  It  would  be 
adopted.  A  voice  vote  Is  certainly  fine 
with  this  Senator. 

I  have  heard  repeatedly  today  many 
people  justifying  the  fact  that  cargo 
preference  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
viable  merchant  marine  for  defense 
purposes.  Basically,  all  this  amend- 
ment says  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  upon  a  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  would  cer- 
tify that,  yes,  these  vessels  are  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  or  our 
allies. 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  oppose  this  amendment 
also. 

Let  me  point  out  we  are  talking 
about  the  cost  of  sending  grain 
abroad.  I  thlr^c  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa would  agree  to  that. 


I  would  suggest  that.  If  my  friend 
wants  to  pursue  this  course  of  action, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
required  to  certify  that  grain  was  pro- 
duced on  a  farm  totally  in  compliance 
with  the  limitations  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  before  any  grain  Is 
purchased.  This  is  an  issue  of  foreign 
policy.  We  are  using  farm  surpluses 
the  production  in  excess  of  U.S.  re- 
quirements, to  assist  unfortunate 
people  abroad. 

I  am  told,  for  Instance,  that  we  could 
buy  wheat  In  Argentina  for  $115  a  ton. 
$31  a  ton  less  than  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  purchasing  U.S. 
wheat  surpluses. 

If  we  are  really  talking  about  saving 
the  taxpayers  money,  then  maybe  we 
should  start  buying  Argentina  wheat 
and  ship  it  to  India  or  Ethiopia. 

The  direction  of  this  discussion  sug- 
gests that  supporters  of  the  merchant 
marine  community  should  accept  a  re- 
quirement that  my  friend  would  never 
accept  if  imposed  on  the  agricultural 
community.  Would  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  suggest  a  limitation  that  no 
agricultural  product  could  be  pur- 
chased from  any  farmer  if  it  exceeded 
the  limitations  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  previous  year?  I  ask 
that  without  being  facetious.  Would 
he  accept  the  concept  that  if  we  could 
purchase  the  same  product  abroad  for 
less  money,  we  shou'd  do  so  In  order  to 
save  the  taxpayers  money  while  carry- 
ing out  a  foreign  policy?  As  I  men- 
tioned, the  Swiss  say  they  are  anxious 
to  sell  us  some  cheese.  We  can  buy  the 
cheese  there,  I  tim  sure.  The  European 
Community  also  has  a  great  many  sur- 
pluses too. 

Is  the  Senator  trying  to  set  a  prece- 
dent with  this  amendment? 

Is  he  willing  for  this  new  principle  to 
apply  across  the  board  to  the  Federal 
Government?  That  Is  the  question.  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  facetious  and  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  argtmientatlve  to  my 
friend. 

The  policies  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  seeks  to  impose  upon  those 
who  support  the  merchant  marine 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  him  if  Im- 
posed on  agriculture.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  have  to  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  say  that  he  should 
certify  that  every  vessel  Is  necessary 
for  the  national  defense.  It  is  a  nation- 
al defense  requirement  to  maintain 
our  merchant  marine  for  our  national 
security.  We  need  to  make  an  addition- 
al statement  indicating  the  total  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Incidentally,  we  do  have  the  certifi- 
cation about  the  total  seallft  required. 
He  will  tell  you  that  we  do  not  have  it 
right  now.  I  can  assure  him  that  we 
don't  have  that  capability.  This 
amendment  would  require  certifica- 
tion of  every  existing  vessel. 

Shall  we  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture? 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Does  the  Senator 
want  me  to  respond  to  the  question?  1 
will. 

My  argument  basically  is  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  mentioned,  that  we 
have  409  ships.  We  have  had  Senators 
mention  that  a  lot  of  these  ships  are 
probably  obsolete.  A  lot  probably  have 
a  questionable  value.  I  do  not  know 

Again.  If  we  are  going  to  use  the  ar- 
gument or  the  justification  for  cargo 
preference  that  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest, that  we  need  it  for  national  de- 
fense, possibly  it  would  make  sense  for 
those  In  charge  of  national  defense  to 
say.  'Yes.  we  do  need  these  vessels. 
These  individual  vessels  would  be  an 
asset  to  us  in  time  of  emergency. 
Therefore,  we  should  be  giving  them 
some  subsidy  for  operation.  " 

On  the  question,  "Do  we  want  the 
same  thing  to  apply  to  agriculture?"  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  that. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  deficits  that  we 
are  looking  at.  We  talk  about  cost.  I 
have  lost  that  argument  so  I  did  not 
bring  it  up  this  time.  But  this  program 
that  we  have  right  now.  Public  Law 
480.  as  it  applies  to  agriculture,  cost.  In 
1984,  $129  million.  This  year  it  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $155  million.  Under  this 
amendment,  the  so-called  compromise. 
It  will  cost  over  $200  million. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  that  cargo  prefer- 
ence? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  talking  about 
cargo  preference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  does  it 
cost  for  the  agricultural  portion  of  the 
program?  Do  you  have  these  figiu-es? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
hear  them. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  In  agriculture,  we 
are  talking  about  wheat  farmers,  we 
are  talking  about  a  flat  wheat  price 
for  the  next  4  years.  We  are  talking 
about  wheat  farmers  who  are  going 
broke.  We  are  talking  about  in  the 
House-passed  bill  a  $4.38  wheat  price 
for  the  next  4  years.  In  the  Senate,  we 
have  a  two-tier  price  but  It  Is  basically 
the  same  price  for  the  next  4  \  ears. 

Under  the  cargo  provisions  that  we 
are  talking  about,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  knows  that  we  are 
looking  at  this  going  from  $129  minion 
last  year,  to  $155  million  In  1985.  and 
over  $200  million  In  the  upcoming 
year. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  tremen- 
dous Increase.  I  am  not  seeking  tre- 
mendous Increases.  I  do  not  know  If 
anybody  has  any  amendment  that 
says  we  are  going  to  be  increasing 
target  prices  substantially.  We  are 
talking  about  the  same  target  prices 
that  they  have  had  for  the  last  couple 
of  years. 

Yes.  the  total  amount  of  CCC  pay- 
ments, the  record  was  $18  billion.  This 
year,  I  think  it  Is  $15  billion.  Under 
the  committee  proposal,  I  am  not  sure. 
I  would  guess  It  is  an  average  of  $15 
billion   per   year.   That   Is   the   same 


thing  they  received  last  year.  That  Is 
the  same  amount  they  received  last 
year. 

This  time,  we  are  talking  about  a 
few  companies,  just  a  few  companies.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  these  companies 
fall  in  the  Senator's  State  or  wherever. 
I  do  not  have  these  companies  In  my 
State. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator,  none  of  those  shipping  com- 
panies do  business  In  my  State. 

Mr  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  that, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  In  just  a  moment.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  yes, 
we  have  seen  a  tremendous  outflow  of 
revenues  and  increase  m  the  subsidies 
under  the  guise  of  Public  Law  480.  I 
have  heard  some  say  estimates  of  $60 
million  a  year,  others  are  saying  up  to 
$10C  million  a  year.  The  people  who 
were  not  represented  at  this  so-called 
compromise  were  the  taxpayers 

If  you  look  at  the  dramatic  increase 
in  the  growth  of  this  program,  it  Is 
enormous.  And  the  justification  for  It 
that  we  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  is  that  we  need  a  strong,  viable 
merchant  marine  to  assist  us  in  some 
type  of  emergency.  I  have  heard  that. 
The  majority  of  the  Senate  has  voted 
for  it.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it  any 
longer,  but  I  say  if  we  are  going  to  fall 
back  on  that  justification,  we  ought  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  certify 
that,  yes  indeed,  these  vessels  are  nec- 
essary for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  in  this  debate  that 
is  going  on,  what  the  thrust  is  of  the 
Senator's  amendment.  As  I  understand 
it,  all  he  is  saying  in  his  amendment  Is 
that  to  qualify  for  this  subsidy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  would  have  to 
certify  that  that  vessel  could  be  used 
In  our  national  defense  effort.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  exact- 
ly correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN  Actually.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  is  a  great  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
Is  not  speaking  to  what  level  of  sulwi- 
dy  or  anything  like  that.  It  Is  simply 
saying  again  that  if  Indeed  this  is  a  na- 
tional defense  necessity,  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  the  ships  could  be 
used,  can  indeed  be  used  if  we  need 
them  for  national  deferise  purposes. 
Again,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, It  Is  a  great  amendment.  I  sup- 
port It.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  adopts 
It. 

Just  thinking  out  loud.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  seems  to  me  that  in  terms  of 
this  whole  idea  of  cargo  preference 
and  subsidies  for  American  vessels, 
those  who  are  In  charge  of  the  De- 
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fense  authorizing  committees  and  the 
Defense  appropriations  committees 
would  taJce  due  are  and  concern  that 
such  moneys  are  available  to  meet  the 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  this  coun- 
try in  terms  of  keeping  a  strong  mari- 
time fleet.  I  think  if  there  is  one  way 
to  dispose  of  this  as  an  issue  that 
keeps  coming  up  year  after  year,  they 
ought  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  my 
amendment,  and  I  doubt  that  It  woud 
ever  come  up  again. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  yield  to 
me  briefly  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  offering  this 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  that  I 
intend  to  support.  As  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  just  said.  I  think  all  of 
us  are  concerned  about  national  de- 
fense. We  want  to  have  sufficient  ca- 
pability to  move  cargo  on  American 
ships  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

That  does  not  mean  that  it  follows 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
should  bear  the  full  burden  of  paying 
for  this  contribution  to  our  national 
defense. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  point  that  if 
the  farmers  are  going  to  be  saddled 
with  this  burden,  they  should  not  be 
required  to  subsidize  more  ships  than 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  military  and 
national  strategic  need.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  an  amendment  which  I 
intend  to  suppor*  enthusiastically,  as  I 
also  intend  to  support  the  proposal 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  a  little  later 
on.  I  commend  my  colleague  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  aside 
from  all  the  discussion  about  equity 
and  fairness  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
think  it  might  be  relevant  and  certain- 
ly Important  to  look  at  the  history  of 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act.  I  am  going 
to  pose  a  question  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]. 

I  know  the  Senator  has  done  great 
research  on  the  history  of  cargo  pref- 
erence because  he  and  I  have  discussed 
it.  But  at  the  time  that  the  law  first 
was  enacted  and  signed  into  law.  the 
United  States  maintained  the  world's 
largest  merchant  fleet.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  cargo  preference 
standards  were  Intended  to  do  what? 
As  I  understand  it.  to  keep  our  fleet  a 
mighty  economic  force  in  time  of 
peace  and  a  strong  and  effective  de- 


fense capability  in  time  of  war.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  this:  I  guess  I  am  in  a  position 
of  the  fellow  back  home  with  some  of 
my  friends  on  one  side  and  some  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  and  I  always  like 
to  stand  with  my  friends.  But  facts  are 
facts  and  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  history  of  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Currently.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma— both  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa—that over  50  percent  of  all 
Public  Law  480  food  for  peace  ship- 
ments are  transported  on  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels under  cargo  preference.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  to  me  Is  signifi- 
cant tonnage  and  over  and  above  all  of 
the  shipments  that  are  generated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  all  of 
the  nonfood  tonnage  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  So  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  maritime  union 
needs  to  have  any  fear  about  economic 
disaster  hitting  them  under  the 
present,  existing  situation. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this:  Am  I 
correct  that  his  amendment  is  not  an 
effort  to  alter  the  fundamental  appli- 
cation of  the  cargo  preference  provi- 
sions to  the  export  of  commodities 
under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  amendment  has  already 
been  offered.  It  did  not  pass.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  had  an  amend- 
ment. I  supported  the  amendment  but 
It  did  not  pass.  The  basic  thrust  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  say  that  he  needs  those 
ships  for  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  simply  limits  the  ap- 
plicability to  those  vessels  owned  and 
operated  by  commercial  companies 
that  are  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  our 
allies.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
further  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  drafters  of  the  original  cargo 
preference  laws  to  preserve  a  fleet  of 
ships  that  would  be  of  Utile  use  In  the 
event  of  hostilities.  I  think  that  Is 
what  the  Senator  Is  focusing  on  with 
his  tunendment.  Cargo  preference  re- 
quirements were  designed  to  provide 
the  United  States  with  a  modem  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  meeting  com- 
mercial needs  and  supporting  a  war 
effort  should  the  need  arise.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa assures  that  that  will  continue. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  walk  In  and 
vote  blindly  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
perfectly  reasonable  amendment.  I 
think  that  the  Senators  would  be  well 


advised  to  think  a  little  about  the 
original  intent  of  the  cargo  preference 
statute  and  to  consider  what  Is  best 
for  the  American  farmers,  best  for  na 
tlonal  defense,  and  certainly  best  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  ships  are 
Indeed  necessary,  and  sufficiently 
operational  for  service  to  the  U.S 
Navy,  there  should  be  no  problem  In 
having  each  of  these  vessels  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  being 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies. 

Should  a  particular  vessel  be  unfit 
for  transporting  our  military  or  mill 
tary  supplies,  surely  that  vessel  should 
not  receive  a  subsidy  aimed  at  promot 
ing  the  national  defense.  We  simply 
must  have  a  system  of  separating  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  and  Congress 
ought  to  assign  that  responsibility  to 
the  officials  who  would  ultimately 
make  use  of  merchant  vessels  for  na- 
tional security  reasons. 

In  addition  should  it  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  merchant  fleet  during  war 
time,  the  President  can  requisition  the 
foreign-registered  U.S.  Effective  Con 
trol  Fleet  under  section  902  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  These 
ships,  which  are  owned  by  U.S.  citizens 
or  U.S.  corporations,  are  registered 
under  foreign  flags  for  convenience 
These  available  ships  have  an  average 
age  of  12  years. 

This  amendment  would  merely  clari- 
fy that  cargo  preference  ocean  freight 
differential  subsidies  would  be  ex- 
tended only  to  those  vessels  that  are 
certified  as  necessary  for  our  national 
defense. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  steps  are  being  taken 
to  update  the  American  merchant 
marine  so  that  we  are  not  throwing 
money  into  a  hole  in  the  water,  but 
indeed,  are  preserving  something  that 
would  be  useful  in  a  defense  effort. 
Since  defense  utilization  is  the  original 
purpose  for  the  cargo  preference  laws. 
It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Navy  to  establish  which  vessels  would 
qualify  for  service  under  those  condi- 
tions. 

Under  this  amendment  any  vessel 
that  Is  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  being  necessary  for  de- 
fense purposes  would  automatically 
qualify  for  transporting  cargos  that 
are  subject  to  the  cargo  preference 
laws. 

A  number  of  bulk  merchant  marine 
ships  now  receiving  cargo  preference 
subsidies  are  risky  liabilities.  The  loss 
of  the  S.S.  Poet  and  the  S.S.  Marine 
Electric  are  cases  In  point  that  some 
vintage  ships  are  simply  unable  to  ful- 
fill a  defense  mission.  Indeed  it  seems 
unwise  to  utilize  any  vessel  that  Is 
unsafe,  simply  because  It  has  been 
guaranteed  business  under  cargo  pref- 
erence laws.  For  this  reason.  I  believe 
this   amendment   will   encourage   the 


modernization  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  and  strengthen  the  U.S.  maritime 
and  ship  building  Industries. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
provide  orderly  management  in  desig- 
nating those  U.S.  vessels  which  could 
be  utilized  for  defense  purposes  and 
national  emergencies,  as  I  ask  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  First  of  all.  I  wonder  if 
he  would  honor  me  by  letting  me  join 
him  In  cosponsorlng  the  amendment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  most  apprecia- 
tive of  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Has  my  colleague  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  have  not.  I  will 
withhold  because  I  am  hoping  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  agree 
to  the  amendment.  I  think  that  is  still 
a  possibility. 

Mr.  DIXON.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  if  he  does  not.  I  presume  he  will 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  might  argue  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  about  the  way  it  is  written. 
we  can  make  adjustments  to  the  lan- 
guage when  we  get  to  conference  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  not 
put  In  the  position  of  having  to  go  out 
and  inspect  every  vessel  that  Is  going 
to  carry  Public  Law  480  cargo.  I  have 
been  conferring  with  people,  in  regard 
to  the  certification  concept.  I  think 
that  we  are  not  that  far  apart  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Does  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
have  any  problem  If  we  agree  to  take 
that  amendment  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  may  want  to  rarefy  It  a  little 
bit  when  we  get  into  conference? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  certainly 
agree  that  we  should  include  In  the 
compromise  language  such  as  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  have  no  problem  with  accept- 
ing the  amendment  and  would  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  it  be  Included 
in  the  package.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  this  up  and  suggesting  It 
as  a  part  of  the  language,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  good  friends,  both  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  for  their  coopera- 
tion. As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  I  had 
hoped  that  this  would  be  an  amend- 
ment the  Senate  would  find  accepta- 
ble. I  think  it  would  help  alleviate 
some  of  the  concerns  that  many  have 
been  raised  concerning  cargo  prefer- 
ence. I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will 
adopt  It.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this 


Senator's    behalf    to    have    a   roUcall 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  <No.  924)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vole  by  which  the  amiendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague. 
Senator  Boren.  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  managers  of  this  bill,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Mississippi  and 
my  friend  from  Alaska.  I  think  the 
process  has  been  Improved,  and  I 
think  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  cer- 
tainly more  palatable  Insofar  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned,  but  I  thank  him 
for  his  reasonableness. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  consider- 
ation of  that  amendment  be  temporar- 
ily set  aside  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stances here;  that  we  are  waiting  for 
Senators. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi may  want  to  reserve  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  were  Senators 
who  wanted  to  be  heard  on  the  subject 
of  the  Harkin  amendment.  I  am 
hoping  that  at  about  6:30  we  will  be 
able  to  make  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  can  be  obtained 
and  we  will  have  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
table  that  amendment.  Since  that  Is 
the  situation,  those  who  want  to  speak 
on  that  amendment  could  use  this  op- 
portunity to  express  themjselves  on 
the  Harkin  amendment.  I  know  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Service 


Committee,  has  come  to  the  floor  \>e- 
cause  of  his  concern  about  the  impact 
of  that  amendment.  So  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  may  be  inappropriate  to 
lay  this  amendment  aside  now  We 
could  complete  debate  on  the  Harkm 
amendment  and  then  go  to  a  motion 
to  table  at  about  6;30. 

Mr.  DIXON  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  I  thought  we  had  no 
other  busines.s  and  we  were  consuming 
some  time.  I  was  going  to  accommo- 
date the  Senate  by  going  to  my 
amendment  which  would  be  the  next 
amendment  in  order,  but  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  withdrawing  my  request  and 
yielding  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  considerate,  as  always,  and  we 
will  proceed  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President, 
unfortunately.  I  have  been  detained 
with  Senator  Nunn  for  the  last  horn- 
discussing  with  our  friends  from  Eng- 
land some  of  our  joint  problems.  I  did 
not  learn  of  the  Harkin  amendment 
until  just  a  few  moments  ago.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  explained  to  me  so  I 
could  speak  against  it. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  Lf 
the  Senator  will  yield,  although  I  am 
not  the  author  of  the  amendment.  I  do 
recall  the  Senator's  explanation  of  it 
as  basically  a  requirement  that  the  ex- 
pense of  cargo  preference  be  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  since  it 
was  an  imix>rtant  element  of  our  Na- 
tion's security  that  we  maintain  a  mer- 
chant marine,  and  have  the  capability 
of  shipping  goods  overseas  In  emergen- 
cies, and  we  have  an  active  merchant 
marine  fleet.  I  think  that  is  the  import 
of  the  Senator's  amendment,  although 
he  is,  I  am  sure,  capable  of  explaining 
it  better  than  I. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  sorry  that  I  had  to  ask  for 
that  explanation,  but  we  did  not  have 
the  amendment  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  rather  un- 
usual to  ask  that  this  amount  of 
money  be  spent  by  a  committee  that 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  have  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  We  have  never 
even  heard  of  it  before.  It  Is  rather  un- 
usual for  that  to  happen.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  House  Is  voting  today  and  tomor- 
row on  the  subject  of  money  for  de- 
fense and  they  want  to  knock  our  de- 
fense down  a  little  further.  They 
might  wind  up  with  $10  billion  less 
than  we  had  cut.  We  cut  $20  billion 
out  of  our  defense  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
attack  defense  in  this  country  and 
expect  to  have  a  defense  that  Is 
worthy  of  Its  name.  I  would  oppose  an 
amendment  like  this  very  vehemently 
because   it   should   come   before   the 
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Armed  Services  Committee  for  any  de- 
cisions, yes  or  no.  We  might  decide  it 
is  a  good  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  it  in  the 
few  seconds  I  have  been  on  the  floor.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  bad  idea.  It  is  proce- 
durally bad  to  try  to  go  around  the 
committee.  It  is  legislatively  bad  to  at- 
tempt it  the  way  it  is  being  attempted. 

This  whole  matter  of  whose  bottoms 
are  going  to  carry  our  grain,  and  so 
forth,  comes  up  every  year,  and  I 
Icnow  that  the  measures  usually  have 
the  full  support  of  the  labor  unions. 
Coming  from  a  State  that  is  not  too 
worried  about  shipping  anything  on 
bottoms.  I  am  far  more  interested  in 
the  defense  of  my  country  than  who 
carries  what. 

The  committee  would  be  very  happy 
to  have  hearings  on  this  matter  as 
soon  as  we  possibly  can,  so  that  we  can 
come  to  some  decision  relative  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  do  this. 

I  am  just  opposed  to  spending  any 
more  of  our  money  that  we  have  for 
defense  purposes  for  nondefense  mat- 
ters. 

I  rest  my  case.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  amendment  is  very  badly  con- 
ceived. I  do  not  think  it  has  any  place 
to  be  considered  on  this  floor  at  this 
time,  and  at  the  proper  time  I  hope  we 
can  move  to  table  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  I  find  the  argument 
used  by  the  Senator  very  interesting, 
in  that  he  said  that  he  did  not  want 
smy  more  money  spent  for  nondefense 
purposes.  Yet,  every  argument  I  have 
heard  today— in  fact,  every  argument  I 
have  heard  for  10  years  on  behalf  of 
cargo  preference— has  been  that  we 
need  this  subsidy  for  the  defense  of 
this  country,  to  keep  a  merchant  fleet, 
a  maritime  fleet,  that  is  up  to  date, 
modem,  and  can  be  called  upon  in  the 
defense  of  this  country  if  the  need 
should  ever  arise. 

It  seenis  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  saying  that  this  is 
not  a  defense  issue.  It  seems  that  ev- 
erybody else  who  has  debated  it  today 
and  for  years  has  said  that  it  really  is 
part  of  our  national  defense. 

So  what  I  have  sought  to  do  in  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  put  the 
burden  where  it  should  be— not  on  ag- 
riculture, but  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I  think  they  are  better  able  to 
decide  how  much  is  needed  for  a  mer- 
chant fleet. 

I  notice  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
accepted.  I  thought  that  was  a  good 
amendment.  But  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  simply  seeks  to  transfer 
the  funding  for  the  subsidy.  I  have  not 
said  what  the  subsidy  should  be.  I 
have  not  attacked  the  subsidy.  In  fact, 
in  the  past  I  have  supported  cargo 
preference  on  the  basis  that  it  was 
needed  for  a  merchant  fleet. 


I  think  the  time  has  come  to  take  it 
out  of  the  realm  of  agricultural  poli- 
tics, and  agricultural  economics,  and 
put  it  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
where  I  think  it  should  have  been  a 
long  time  ago,  and  probably  where  the 
maritime  industry  and  the  merchant 
fleet  would  have  fared  a  lot  better 
than  they  have  heretofore,  being 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

So  I  take  exception  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona that  this  is  nondefense.  I  believe 
it  is  very  much  defense  oriented. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  that  those  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  other  body 
who  are  on  the  defense  appropriations 
or  authorizing  committees  should  take 
due  care  aind  concern  to  see  that  the 
merchant  fleet  is  kept  modernized 
through  the  use  of  this  kind  of  subsi- 
dy. 

So  it  is  really  a  defense-related 
matter,  and  that  is  where  these  funds 
would  go.  They  would  go  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  and  they  really 
should  come  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  not  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  matter  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  But  I  absolutely  am  op- 
posed to  the  usurpation  of  my  conunit- 
tee's  prerogative  by  anybody  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  another  com- 
mittee until  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
hear  it. 

The  Senator  is  asking  that  my  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  give  up  $150 
million.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are 
going  to  find  $150  million.  We  do  not 
know  where  we  are  going  to  find  $150 
million  even  if  this  body  votes  it. 

So  I  will  be  very  happy  to  call  a 
meeting  as  soon  as  I  can.  but  I  will 
oppose  anybody  trying  to  operate 
around  my  committee  with  the  com- 
mittee's money. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  day,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  amendiiient  with  the  author, 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa.  I 
am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  be  the  first  to  suggest  that 
this  is  quite  a  departure  from  what 
has  been  the  practice. 

The  Cochran  compromise  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  16-member  study 
commission  to  study  transportation 
problems  relating  to  cargo  preference. 

I  would  think  that  when  this  Coch- 
ran amendment  Is  adopted  and  the 
Commission  is  appointed,  one  of  the 
first  things  the  Commission  would  do 
would  be  to  study  the  proposal  submit- 
ted by  my  dear  friend.  So  I  hope  that. 
Instead  of  bringing  this  matter  to  a 
vote.  It  be,  first,  referred  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  Its  consider- 
ation. Second,  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  when  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  and  becomes  law  Eind 
the  Commission  Is  formed,  I  will  Join 


the  Senator  from  Iowa  In  asking  the 
Commission  to  study  this  proposal. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  this  matter  is 
brough  to  a  vote,  the  Senator's  propos- 
al will  be  defeated  and  I  do  not  think 
he  wants  that  to  happen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention,  with  respect  to 
this  compromise  that  Is  being  debated 
now  regarding  cargo  preference,  which 
Is  going  to  cost  money  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
no  hearings  were  held  In  the  Com- 
merce Committee  on  it,  either.  They 
did  not  have  any  hearings  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  any  of  this  money  should 
come  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  we  did  not  have  any 
hearings  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, either,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  have  this  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  for  cargo  pref- 
erence. 

So.  we  never  had  any  hearings  on 
this  compromise  at  all.  In  response  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo 
na. 

Maybe  they  would  just  like  to  hold 
up  the  whole  thing  until  we  have  ade- 
quate hearings  on  It  In  Agriculture. 
Transportation,  and  the  defense  au- 
thorization committee. 

We  could  just  hold  up  the  whole 
thing  until  such  time  as  that  takes 
place. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  that  is  really 
necessary.  We  are  just  asking  again 
that  the  proper  allocation  of  funds  ht 
made  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  that. 

I  just  wanted  to  take  this  time  to 
point  out  again  that  no  hearings  were 
held,  either  In  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee or  the  Agriculture  Committee,  on 
this  so-called  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Pryor  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Just  to 
clarify  the  record,  the  Commerce 
Committee  did  hold  hearings  on  cargo 
preference  on  several  occasions. 

I  quite  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Iowa  that  the  Cochran  compromise 
was  not  the  subject  of  the  hearing,  but 
we  have  discussed  cargo  preference, 
the  role  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 


portation and  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

So  this  matter  has  been  amply  con- 
sidered and  covered  by  the  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  HARKIN. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  clarifying  that. 

I  hope  my  remarks  were  not  misun- 
derstood. I  meant  to  say  the  compro- 
mise did  not  have  hearings.  Actually 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  had 
hearings  on  cargo  preference,  but  not 
on  this  compromise. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Not  on  the  Cochran 
compromise. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I 
might  point  out  that  many  amend- 
ments are  offered  on  this  floor  that 
have  never  had  a  hearing.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  problems  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess that  we  so  wholeheartedly  adopted 
a  number  of  years  ago.  I  will  daresay— 
I  will  not  go  over  75  percent— but  75 
percent  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  on  this  floor  today,  to- 
morrow, the  next  day.  and  the  day 
after  have  never  had  any  hearings. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  that  they  have 
not  had  hearings  on  this  before  Agri- 
culture. We  have  had  hearings  on  this 
subject  not  once  but  several  times 
before  the  Commerce  Committee. 

I  am  not  speaking  only  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  But  I 
think  it  is  wrong  to  go  legislatively 
around  any  committee,  and  when  you 
get  into  a  hurry-up  situation  like  we 
have  here  on  a  farm  bill  with  some  70 
amendments  still  pending,  many  of 
them  having  no  bearing  at  all  upon  ag- 
riculture or  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer,  I  think  this  is  all  wrong,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made 
a  very  good  point  that  there  have  not 
been  hearings  held  on  this  and  be- 
cause $150  million,  while  it  does  not 
sound  like  a  lot  of  money  when  we  are 
talking  about  a  $300  billion  defense 
budget,  it  is  a  lot  of  money  when  we 
are  worrying  about  whether  we  can 
buy  this  kind  of  equipment  or  that 
kind  of  equipment  or  enough  equip- 
ment to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  troops 
in  the  field. 

So,  I  sincerely  hope  that  possibly 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  reconsid- 
er and  offer  this  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  the  Armed  Services  Conmiittee 
will  have  hearings.  Whether  Agricul- 
ture has  it  or  not  is  up  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  It  was 
my  intention  to  make  that  motion  at 
6:30  p.m.  because  of  a  request  of  the 
majority  leader  and  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  some  Senators  for  a  meeting 
that  includes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others. 

So  unless  there  be  any 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  us  hold  the 
vote. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  hope  that  we 
would  refrain  from  going  into  a  vote 
before  6:30  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  [Mr. 
Wallop],  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr. 
Stennis],  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  261  Leg.] 

YEAS-62 


Gramm 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Helnu 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 


Stennis 


Laxalt 

Levin 

Long 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Malllngly 

McCoruiell 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

MurkowskI 

Nunn 

r"ackwood 

Pell 

Quayle 

NAYS— 36 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Ford 

Gore 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hart 

Hawkins 

Kasten 

Kerry 

Leahy 

Lugar 


Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Welcker 

Wilson 


McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NlcUes 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Rlegle 

Sasser 

Simon 

Simpson 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING-2 

Wallop 


Armstrong 

Cohen 

Fagleton 

Bentsen 

Cranston 

East 

Blngaman 

D'Amato 

Evans 

Byrd 

Denton 

Oam 

Chafee 

Dodd 

Olenn 

Chiles 

Dole 

Goldwater 

Cochran 

Domenlcl 

Gorton 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  923  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  an 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  20  minutes 
on  the  amendment,  equally  divided, 
and  that  we  vote  on  it  at  7:15.  I  ask 
that  it  be  an  up-or-down  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  will  be  the  last 
vote. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  No  later  than  7:15. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  later  than  7:15.  If  we 
can  do  it  earlier,  fine. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  936  TO  AlCENDMENT  NO.  916 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Jhe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  lUlnols  CMr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  niunbered  925. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all 
after  "Sec.  131."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares— 
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(1)  that  a  productive  and  healthy  a^icul- 
tural  Industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  Industry  sire  vitally 
Important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation; 

(2)  that  both  Industries  must  compet«  In 
International  markets  Increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  Increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  United  States  merchant 
vessels  contribute  positively  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  and  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  In  this  sub- 
title- 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs: 

(2)  to  take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine; 

(3)  to  expand  International  trade  in 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports; 

(4)  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchasing 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; iind 

(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  t>oth  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  cooperative  efforts 
by  both  Industries  to  address  their  common 
problems. 

EXEMJTION  OP  CKRTAIN  ACRICULTDRAL  COM- 
MODITIES PROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE 
CARGO  PREPKRENCS  IJk«rS 

Sec.  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(bHI)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b«l)).  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26.  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1), 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— 

(1)  under  which  agrlcultrual  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or,  except  as  provided  in  section 
133(b)(6),  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
8cr1t>ed  in  clause  ( 1 ); 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commcxllty  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned,  controlled, 
or  held  as  loan  security  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  if  such  materials,  goods, 


tquipment.  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  in 
this  suljsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
fered  to  In  section  132  any  requirement  oth 
erwlse  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

EXPANSION  OP  CAR<K>  PREPERENCE  APPUCATIOH 

Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  any  quantity 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  required  under  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)(1)).  to  be  transported  in  United 
States-flag  vessels,  a  volume  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams specified  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transported  on  United  States- 
flag  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  a  quantity  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  \>e  transported  in  United  States-flag 
vessels  In  calendar  year  1986; 

(B)  a  quantity  equal  to  20  percent  of  such 
gross  tonnage  shall  be  transported  in  such 
vessels  in  calendar  yeau-  1987;  and 

(C)  a  quantity  equal  to  25  percent  of  such 
gross  tonnage  shall  be  transported  in  such 
vessels  in  calendar  year  1988  and  in  each 
calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  of  transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  In 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954(7  U.S.C.  1691  etseq.); 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Pood  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 
1): 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  conunodltles 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public.  Including 
intergovernmental  organizations;  or 

(P)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  conunodltles 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  If  the  cash  grants  are 
In  eimounts  that  result  In  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned,  controlled,  or  held  as  loan  security 
by  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
exchanged  or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scribed in  subeectlon  (d). 


(c)(1)  The  requirement  for  United  States 
flag  transportation  Imposed  by  sut>section 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  In  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  In  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patten\s  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

iB)  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Transportation  shall  administer  the  cargo 
preference  laws  in  such  a  way  that  they  pre- 
serve the  mean  historic  port  range  share  of 
cargoes  subject  to  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements for  those  processed,  fortified  or 
bagged  agricultural  commodities  which  are 
exported  as  assistance  or  a  donation  pursu- 
ant to  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment Act  of  1954  from  all  four  port 
ranges.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term,  "mean  historic  port  range  share," 
Ls  defined  as  the  average  of  the  annual  per 
centum  of  any  such  processed,  fortified  or 
bagged  agricultural  commodities,  which  are 
exported  as  assistance  or  as  a  donation  pur- 
suant to  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
shipped  over  the  four-year  period  from  cal- 
endar year  1980  through  calendar  year  1983. 

(d)  As  used  in  subsection  (b).  the  term 
"export  activity",  shall  not  Include  Inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  In  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
shall  be  determined  under  this  subtitle  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescril)e  such  procedures  by  regula- 
tion, with  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ice is  required  in  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  is  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7),  such  de- 
termination shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec.  134.  (a)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  In  subsection  (b). 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  if  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or.  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  conunod- 
ltles sire  not  available  for  reasons  which  In- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 


(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

riNANCING  OF  SHIPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAG  VESSELS 

Sec  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta 
tion  shall  finance  any  Increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  incurred  from  the  applica- 
ticn  of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  in  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  in  such  section  in 
such  fiscal  yeas,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  in  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(  1 )  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  commodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
include  in  Its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  d) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
in  section  133(b),  Is  not  increased  above  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may.  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  suljsec- 
tions  (a)  and  (b).  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 


tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
any  obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation issued  under  this  subsection  and. 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obliga- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  such  chapter  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchases  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions 
and  purchases  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  obligations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  be  treated  as  public- 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1986.  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  shall  be  made  with  appropriated  funds, 
as  provided  In  this  section,  rather  than 
through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  Increased 
ocean  freight  changes  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  smd 
section  133(a),  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  Insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON   AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec.  136.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transporlatatlon  Policy  (here- 
after in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  16  members. 

(2)  Eight  members  of  the  commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  TYansportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  (A)  Four  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, an(J  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  four  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  shall  be  representatives 


of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  industry, 
two  of  whom  shall  represent  labor  and  two 
of  whom  shall  represent  management. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  l)e  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  137.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  section 
132  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  in  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  Interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 132: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  ajid  the  methods  of 
implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modem  and 
efficient  United  States-fiag  \essels  available. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available,  including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shiploads; 

(B)  charters  for  intermediate  or  long 
term; 

(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment;  and 

(D)  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  Impedi- 
ments, including  delays  In  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INPORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
PtnWISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency. 
and  instnmientallty  of  the  United  States, 
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including  Independent  agencies,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  T.ie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  duties. 

COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVBL  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
EXPENSES  OP  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec.  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  tncurreo 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  mo.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBTITLE 

Sec.  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e),  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  Increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  In  any  manner  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)<8)  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  use.  1707a(b)(8)>  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  act 
together  to  preserve  the  "mean  histor- 
ic port  range  share"  of  allocated  title 
11,  Public  Law  480  cargoes  to  be 
shipped  out  of  the  four  coastal  ranges. 
This  figure  is  based  on  the  annual  per- 
centage of  title  11,  Public  Law  480  car- 
goes shipped  from  the  four  coastal 
ranges  averaged  over  the  4-year  period 
from  calendar  year  1980  through  cal- 
endar year  1983. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  directs 
that  it  shall  be  implemented  'in  such 
a  manner  as  will  insure  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable participation  of  the  U.S.-flag 
commercial  vessels  in  such  cargoes  by 
geographic  areas. "  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude, however,  that  this  has  never 
been  the  case.  In  an  effort  to  meet  its 
50  percent  U.S.-flag  mandate,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  [USDAl  allo- 
cated only  18  percent  of  all  national 
title  11.  Public  Law  480  cargoes  to  the 
Great  Lakes  in  1984.  Indeed,  this 
year's  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
nirming  even  lower  than  this  slim  per- 
centage, approximately  16  percent 
through  September. 


In  the  last  several  months,  USDA 
has  diverted  two  relief  shipments— 
originally  allocated  to  the  Great 
Lakes— to  the  Port  of  Seattle.  The  cost 
of  just  one  of  these  diversions  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  amounts  to  $220,000.  In 
fact,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recently  diverted  a  shipment 
which  had  already  reached  the  port  of 
Milwaukee.  This  grain  was  put  on  a 
train  and  shipped  from  Milwaukee  to 
Seattle.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the 
title  11,  Public  Law  480  cargo  had  al- 
ready reached  the  Port  of  Milwaukee 
when  it  was  suddenly  diverted  to  the 
Port  of  Seattle  at  the  expense  of  the 
Milwaukee  port,  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  system,  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

These  diversions  of  cargo  fly  In  the 
face  of  the  agreement  made  last  year 
between  USDA  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  [AID]  on 
the  question  of  cargo  allocation.  We 
understood  the  agreement  to  be  that 
no  cargoes  would  be  diverted  from 
Great  Lakes  ports  to  another  coast  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  50-percent  require- 
ment. However.  I  have  learned  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  however,  that  the  De- 
partment does  not  take  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements  Into  account  when 
accepting  bids  for  the  shipments  of 
grain.  One  must  assume,  then,  that 
due  to  the  administrative  burdens, 
that  this  type  of  diversion  will  contin- 
ue unless  steps  are  taken  now.  My 
amendment  Is  needed  to  fulfill  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  original  cargo  pref- 
erence legislation,  which  requires  that 
Government-generated  cargoes  should 
be  equitably  allocated  to  all  four 
coasts.  It  Is  now  time  for  Congress  to 
act  on  this  situation. 

This  amendment  is  desperately 
needed  to  offset  the  recent  diversions. 
This  diversion  of  cargoes  out  of  the 
lakes  has  been  disastrous  for  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
This  amendment  comes  at  a  time 
when  shipping  on  the  lakes  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  Figures  recently  released  by  the 
Lake  Carriers  Association  indicate 
that  the  shipments  of  grain,  iron  ore 
and  coal  are  down  23  percent— to 
13.265.558  net  tons  from  last  August. 
For  the  entire  shipping  season,  bulk 
movements  on  the  lakes  are  down  20 
percent  from  last  year— to  67,896.478 
net  tons.  In  August,  grain  shipments 
fell  56  percent  from  the  same  month 
last  year.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  we 
face  a  tremendous  surplus  in  our  agri- 
cultural sector.  In  the  past  year,  ship- 
ments under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480 
have  more  than  doubled.  And  so  it 
goes. 

This  amendment  is  simply  one  step 
toward  reforming  the  management  of 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAOl  has 
already  conducted  one  study  which 
suggests  that  USDA  can  take  steps  to 


reduce  transportation  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, GAO  found  that  USDA  needs  to 
revise  Its  regulations  to  ensure  that 
when  U.S.-flag  vessels  are  involved, 
the  United  States  pays  for  commod- 
ities and  transportation  on  the  basis  of 
lowest  landed  cost.  This  would  ensure 
lower  costs  overall  and  eliminate  con- 
fusion over  the  purchases  of  commod- 
ities and  ocean  transportation. 

In  this  day  of  escalating  Federal 
deficits.  It  maikes  no  sense  not  to  reor- 
der a  program  which  requires  that  50 
percent  of  Government  cargoes  be 
shipped  on  U.S.-flag  vessels,  which  can 
cost  up  to  two  to  four  times  as  much 
as  foreign-flag  vessels.  Let  me  state 
here  that  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  con- 
cept of  cargo  preference.  I  happen  to 
believe  it  serves  a  good  and  worthy 
purpose  in  strengthening  our  defense 
posture  overseas.  But  I  do  believe  that 
certain,  specific  steps  must  be  taken  to 
trim  the  transportation  costs.  To  re- 
dress the  wrongs  that  have  been  com- 
mitted against  the  Great  Lakes  and  to 
guarantee  some  consistent  Federal 
policy  in  the  allocation  of  Government 
cargo. 

Presently.  GAO  is  conducting  a 
study  on  USDA's  management  of  the 
program  through  the  lakes.  We  would 
hope  that  many  niore  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  methods  used  to 
handle  cargo  through  the  lakes  will  be 
addressed  through  that  investigation. 
Clearly,  there  is  room  for  reform.  This 
amendment  simply  places  a  floor  of 
protection  under  all  the  four  sea- 
coasts. 

In  closing.  I  think  it  important  for 
my  colleagues  to  understand  that  the 
matter  I  raise  here  today  does  more 
than  grant  a  little  equity  to  the  fourth 
seacoast.  This  amendment  takes  a 
large  step  toward  reiristating  the  true 
transportation  savings  realized  by 
shippers  using  the  all-water  Great 
Lakes  alternative.  We  on  the  lakes 
have  long  realized  the  fact  that  lower 
rates  on  the  Great  Lakes  act  to  keep 
all  shipping  rates  lower.  Sadly  enough, 
even  though  a  large  percentage  of  this 
cargo  is  grown  or  manufactured  In  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  it  is  often  divert 
ed,  at  greater  Government  experxse.  to 
other  coastal  ranges  for  overseas 
transportation.  Traditionally,  freight 
rates  from  other  ports  increase  by  $40 
to  $50  per  ton  when  the  Great  Lakes 
shipping  season  ends.  Farmers,  ship- 
pers and  taxpayers— we  can  all  benefit 
from  these  reductions  In  rates.  The 
point  Is.  the  Great  Lakes  ports  and  the 
seaway  system  serve  as  a  source  of 
competitive  balance  during  the  length 
of  its  shipping  season.  Today  we  are 
asking  to  retain  that  balance  and  to 
take  a  first  step  In  reforming  a  system 
sorely  in  need  of  reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Senator  SIMON,  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 


ment, and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]. 
Others  may  care  to  join. 

This  Is  the  Great  Lakes  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senators'  names  will 
be  added  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  DIXON.  To  oversimplify  what 
the  amendment  does  In  the  cargo  pref- 
erence language,  it  provides  that  in 
the  respective  four  port  areas  of  the 
country,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South 
and  the  Great  Lakes  port  areas,  each 
port  area  is  allowed  to  receive  its  mean 
historic  port  range  share. " 

This  is  a  very  signliicant  piece  of 
language  that  has  permitted  the  Great 
Lakes  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  the 
shipments  under  the  title  of  this  bill, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
cargo  preference  law. 

In  the  compromise  that  took  place, 
our  interest  In  those  States  was  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

What  we  do  in  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  words 
mean  historic  port  range  share"  are 
concerned,  the  Act  means  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  under  this  act  over  the 
4-year  period  beginning  with  calendar 
year  1980  through  calendar  year  1983. 

So  all  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
this  amendment,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  everything  that  has 
ensued  as  a  consequence  of  the  act, 
and  in  view  of  the  compromise  that 
has  taken  place,  is  to  say  that  we  will 
continue  to  enjoy  our  historic  share, 
no  more  and  no  less,  in  consideration 
of  what  is  allowed  to  the  respective 
ports  in  the  country. 

I  consider  it  to  be  an  eminently  fair 
amendment  in  every  particular.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  I  believe  will  en- 
hance the  probabilities  of  fair  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment  in  due  time 
in  the  conference. 

1  think  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota  will  want  to  share  with  us 
some  remarks  concerning  his  support 
for  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  compromise  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  amend  and  Improve.  We 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  concerning 
this  amendment.  Some  may  call  this  a 
compromise.  Mr.  President,  but  we  are 
actually  still  losers.  We  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  way  that  we  can  gain  one 
iota  from  this  compromise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  can  only  lose. 

If  this  is  a  compromise.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  point  out  that  not  a 
single  bill  has  been  introduced  in  this 
body.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this 
compromise  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  It  has  not  had 
1  minute  of  hearing  in  any  of  the  com- 
mittees. It  is  a  compromise  worked  out 
by  the  maritime  Interests  together 
with  some  others,  to  be  sure.  It  is  a 
compromise  that  means  that  all  are  In 
some    way    to   be   served.    The   Great 


Lakes  have  no  part  of  it.  no  part  of  it 
and  no  gain.  Everything  is  taken. 

The  present  law,  Mr.  President,  says 
that  50  percent  of  the  cargoes  generat- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  shipped  in  American  bottoms  and 
the  other  50  percent  is  available  to 
foreign  bottoms,  where  the  rates  are 
indeed  cheaper. 

This  compromise  says  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  shipments  shall  be  in 
American  bottoms. 

The  Great  Lakes,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  served  not  from  American  vessels 
but  from  foreign  vessels.  As  a  result, 
we  have  not  received  shipments  from 
that  half  but  we  have  gotten  it  from 
the  half  where  the  foreign  shippers 
come  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

Now,  if  only  25  percent  of  the  ship- 
pers are  going  to  be  allowed  to  be  In 
foreign  vessels,  we  expect  to  get  little 
or  nothing.  The  Port  of  Green  Bay 
may  indeed  close.  They  are  talking 
about  closing  a  portion  of  the  Port  of 
Duluth.  The  Great  Lakes  will  be  hit 
very,  very  hard. 

This  amendment  asks  for  simple 
equity.  That  is  that  we  will  continue 
to  enjoy  our  historic  share. 

We  were  not  part  of  these  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  President.  We  are  total 
losers  in  this  matter.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  our  historic  share.  The 
ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  suffer- 
ing. We  ask  the  consideration  of  our 
colleagues  on  this  amendment.  We 
really  deserve  their  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  at  his  request,  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion, as  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota  said,  this  is  a  compromise 
that  adversely  in  a  dramatic  way  af- 
fects major  ports  in  the  country,  the 
ports  on  the  Great  Lakes.  They  were 
not  a  party  to  It. 

The  passage  of  the  compromise 
without  this  language  would  be  to 
very,  very  sharply  reduce  the  amount 
of  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  of  the  ports  on  the 
lakes  and  all  of  the  Great  Lakes 
States. 

We  are  only  asking  not  for  an  in- 
crease but  that  we  be  entitled  to  con- 
tinue our  historic  port  range  share. 

The  language  has  not  been  changed 
in  the  bill.  But  as  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  others  know,  when  you 
shrink  the  pie  and  take  75  percent  and 
leave  only  25  percent,  you  are  dramati- 
cally reducing  the  amount  of  the 
share  that  can  be  pro  rata  shared  in 
the  country  so  you  do  adversely  affect 
the  Great  Lakes. 

As  a  matter  of  fairness,  since  we  did 
not  participate  in  the  accommodations 


or  the  compromise,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  give  us  the  same  kind  of  fair 
consideration  we  would  give  them  and 
permit  us  to  continue  to  enjoy  our 
share  of  the  shipping  that  has  ix:- 
curred  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  of- 
fering will  require  that  25  percent  of 
Public  Law  480  donations  shipments 
be  shipped  from  Great  Lakes  ports? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  California  that  we  do  not  provide 
any  percentage.  All  we  are  saying  is 
that  the  terminology  "mean  historic 
port  range  share."  which  has  always 
existed  in  the  bill  and  been  honored, 
will  continue  to  be  honored  on  the 
basis  of  the  method  with  which  it  was 
treated  in  the  last  4  years  of  the  life  of 
this  particular  law.  That  is  all  we  are 
saying.  We  are  not  saying  any  percent- 
age, we  are  saying  give  us  the  same  as 
we  have  always  received  historically. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Illinois  can 
clarify  what.  then,  is  the  effect  of  that 
amendment.  How  would  he  translate 
that  into  a  percentage  of  total  share? 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  can  be  done  by 
simple  mathematics  on  the  basis  of 
the  shares  that  have  been  received  by 
the  various  ports  of  the  country  over 
the  last  4-year  life  of  the  law.  All  we 
are  saying  is  that  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  when  you  enter  into  this  accom- 
modation, you  do  shrink  the  amount 
of  the  pie  that  has  been  ordinarily  dis- 
tributed. We  are  only  saying  that  we 
want  our  means  historic  share  as  has 
been  true  in  the  last  4  years  of  the  life 
of  this  law.  We  do  not  say  percentage. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  this  only  applies  to  title  II 
of  Public  Law  480,  which  is  the  grant 
portion  of  Public  Law  480.  It  applies  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  4  years.  It  Is 
about  21  percent.  It  has  been  as  high 
as  26.1  percent  and  as  low  as  14.8  per- 
cent. So  about  21.8  percent  of  this 
would  be  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question,  if  I  may.  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  May  I  inquire  how 
much  time  remains  under  the  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  2  minutes. 

Mr  CHAFEE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  could  give  me  a  brief  answer,  I 
understood  one  of  the  problems  with 
the  Great  Lakes  participating  in  the 
Public  Law  480  program  was  that 
American  bottoms  do  not  come  into 
the  Great  Lakes.  So  how  is  he  going  to 
get  a  portion  of  the  increased  percent- 
age, namely,  the  75  percent,  when 
American  ships  do  not  go  into  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  was  his  original 
argument? 

Mr.  DIXON.  There  are  less  than 
two.  One  of  the  problems  with  the 
Great  Lakes  is  that  there  are  fewer 
American  bottoms.  We  also  ship 
cheaper  there  but  we  have  been  given 
a  historic  percentage  over  the  years. 
When  we  change  this  law,  we  reduce 
our  historic  percentage  unless  we  say 
we  should  maintain  the  historic  per- 
centage we  have  had  for  the  last  4 
years. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  do 
not  get  the  shipments  under  the 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thought  that  was  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Is  the  Senator  then 
saying  that  if  this  amendment  goes 
through,  if  they  maintain  their  histor- 
ic percentage,  the  provision  that  has 
been  voted— though  I  did  not  vote  for 
it— to  go  to  75  percent  thus  would  be 
reduced  what,  back  to  50? 

Mr.  DIXON.  No,  but  I  would  con- 
cede that  we  would  probably  have  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  to  give 
us  our  historic  share,  because  we  do 
not  have  that  many  American  bot- 
toms. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  But  if  we  reduce  it.  we 
would  thus  reduce  their  75  percent.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  No. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  one 
Senator  says  yes,  one  Senator  says  no. 
Who  is  answering  for  the  team?  I 
would  say  there  is  confusion  about 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Miiuiesota  as  much  time  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  our  historic  share  for 
the  Great  Lakes,  which  has  been 
about  20  percent  of  the  100  percent, 
would  be  retained:  not  that  there 
would  be  any  reduction  or  diminution 
of  the  share  that  goes  in  American 
bottoms  or  that  goes  on  foreign  bot- 
toms, simply  that  the  historic  share  of 
the  Great  Lakes  would  be  maintained. 

Mr.  DIXON.  My  colleague  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  also  made  a  very  interest- 
ing statement  earlier.  That  is  when 
the  Great  Lakes  are  not  available  to 
ship,  all  freight  rates  around  the  coun- 


try rise.  All  freight  rates,  not  on  rails 
but  ocean  freight  rates,  rise  when 
Great  Lakes  shipments  are  cut  off  due 
to  the  weather. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  as  I  understand 
the  explanation,  since  you  get  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  and  no  American 
ships  come  into  the  Great  Lakes,  you 
therefore  are  getting  all  but  5  percent 
of  the  nonsubsidized  portion. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  all  but  5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Some  American 
ships  do  come  into  the  Great  Lakes. 
One  shipping  line  does  serves  the 
Great  Lakes  so  that  some,  but  not 
very  much  would  be  the  nonsubsidized 
portion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  study  of  this  very  problem 
because  we  have  had  the  issue  raised 
before.  Under  this  amendment,  we  will 
now  get  some  facts  to  deal  with  this 
issue  rather  than  deal  with  it  on  the 
basis  of  regional  preference  or  assump- 
tion. I  suggest  that  it  is  premature  to 
have  this  amendment  considered  until 
we  get  the  result  of  the  study  which 
would  be  mandated  by  the  basic 
amendment  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia may  desire. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  await  with  ea- 
gerness the  results  of  the  study  just 
described  by  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  but  until  such  time  as 
that  or  some  other  bit  of  evidence  not 
now  available  makes  a  persuasive  case, 
it  seems  to  me  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  inevitably  to  distort  the 
market.  In  fact,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out.  if  there 
is  but  a  single  shlpmenc  on  an  Ameri- 
can-flag carrier  operating  within  the 
Great  Lakes,  it  seems  to  me  the  great 
beneficiary  of  this  amendment  will  not 
be  American  carriers  but.  In  fact,  for- 
eign-flag carriers. 

I  also  wonder  If.  during  those 
months  the  Great  Lakes  are  frozen,  we 
will  not  suffer  needlessly  a  reduction 
to  those  other  remaining  American 
carriers  operating  out  of  other  ports. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  true.  So  reluc- 
tantly and  with  sympathy  for  the  con- 
cerns that  have  prompted  my  friend 
from  Illinois  to  offer  this  amendment. 
I  urge  that  it  be  opposed  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  Inevitably.  It  Is  going 
to  prejudice  the  interests  of  American 
employees  of  American  carriers.  It  will 
not  benefit  American-flag  carriers.  To 
the  contrary.  It  seems  obvious  on  the 


face  of  it  that  this  is  going  to  reduce 
their  share  and  only  be  to  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign-flag  carrier.  With 
regret,  if  this  is  to  be  tabled.  I  urge  a 
vote  in  support  of  that  motion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  2V,  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
compromise  that  is  before  the  Senate 
tonight  reflects  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  to  end 
the  cargo  preference  controversy  that 
has  existed  and  continues  to  come  up. 
from  time  to  time,  as  we  take  up  legis- 
lation that  affects  the  Public  Law  490 
program  and  other  efforts  to  export 
our  U.S.  grown  commodities.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  all  of  the  interests  in- 
volved and  there  are  many  interests 
Involved— different  commodity  groups, 
different  maritime  Industry  groups 
and  organizations.  But  this  compro- 
mise that  has  been  crafted  reflects  the 
agreement  of  most  of  them.  I  hope  we 
can  continue  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  the  compromise  that 
provides  for  this  advisory  commission 
to  work  on  unsolved  problems  such  as 
the  Great  Lakes  diversion  problem  so 
that  we  can  have  a  fair  and  equitable 
arrangement  that  satisfies  all  inter- 
ests. 

But  for  the  momenl.  this  is  the  best 
that  we  can  do.  I  hope  Senators  will 
reject  the  amendment  and  continue  to 
support  the  compromise. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  1 
minute  remaining,  and  I  yield  it  to  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  SimonI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois.  I  join  in 
behalf  of  this  amendment.  Frankly.  I 
was  tied  up  on  other  matters  when  the 
major  amendment  was  being  debated. 
I  was  not  aware  that  this  adversely  im- 
pacts on  the  Great  Lakes  States.  I 
think  thee  are  others  who  may  want 
to  take  a  good.  Imrd  look  at  this  whole 
amendment  and  the  full  implications 
of  it,  but  particularly  those  of  us  from 
the  Midwest  States  ought  to  be  voting 
in  support  of  the  Dixon  amendment.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  it.  I  hope  it  can 
receive  a  majority  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment.  I  am  going  to  yield  back 
what  time  I  have  remaining. 

Let  me  call  the  Chair's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  technical  error  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEsl.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  of  amendment 
No.  924.  adopted  by  the  Senate  unani- 


mously as  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  916.  be  added  to  the  end  of 
amendment  No.  915. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  (No.  925).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater].  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay.  " 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  262  Leg.] 
YEAS-71 


Lugar  Proxmire  Simon 

Metzenbaum  Quayle  Simpson 

Nlckles  RIegle 

Pressler  Roth 


NOT  VOTING— 7 


Andrews 

Gam 

Mattmgly 

Armstrong 

Gore 

McClure 

Baucus 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Bentsen 

Oramm 

Melcher 

Blden 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Blngaman 

Hat^^h 

Murkowskl 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bradlry 

Hawkins 

Pack wood 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Pell 

Burdick 

Henin 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

HoUlngs 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Saaser 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

DAmato 

Kennedy 

Symnu 

DeConclnl 

Kerry 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Trible 

Dodd 

Idixalt 

Warner 

DomenicI 

Leahy 

Welcker 

Evans 

Long 

Wilson 

Exon 

Mathlas 

Zorlnsky 

Pord 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 22 

Boschwitz 

Durenberger 

Harktn 

Danforth 

Eagleton 

Heliiui 

Dixon 

Glenn 

Kasten 

Dole 

Grassley 

Levin 

Abdnor 

Moynihan 

East 

Si>ecter 

Goldwater 

Stennis 

Wallop 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  925)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  this  will  be  the  last  vote.  I 
assume  there  will  be  a  few  more  excit- 
ing amendments,  and  then  there  are 
things  coming  up. 

But  there  are  two  or  three  amend- 
ments. I  guess,  on  cargo  preference.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield.  I  am  advised  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  has  two  or 
three  amendments  and  Senator 
Boschwitz.  from  Minnesota,  may 
have  one.  I  know  of  no  other  amend- 
ments to  the  cargo  preference  compro- 
mise. 

I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  those 
amendments  quickly,  maybe  with 
voice  votes. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  intention  of 
the  Senators  would  be.  but  I  hope  we 
can  wind  up  this  part  of  the  bill  very 
quickly  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield.  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
can  he  be  here  by  9:45  a.m.  in  the 
morning  so  we  can  get  Into  the  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yeild.  I  will  be  happy 
to  be  here  at  that  time  and  be  willing 
to  work  with  the  chairman  to  move 
this  along  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  appreciate  it.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

ANIMAL  WtLKARE  AMENDMENT  OFTKRED  BY 
SENATOR  DOLE 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  animal  welfare 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Dole. 
of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  as  well  as  my 
two  colleagues  from  Utah  and  Mon- 
tana, for  succeeding  In  working  out  a 
compromise  on  this  sensitive  issue  of 
animal  welfare.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
have  found  a  solution  which  achieves 
the  delicate  balance  between  public 
concern  over  the  care  of  laboratory 
animals  and  the  need  to  continue  to 
achieve  medical  advances. 


We  all  know  that  the  ability  of  the 
scientific  community  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  lives  for  both  humans  and 
animals  rests  upon  the  advancement 
of  knowledge. 

This  is  made  possible  by  conducting 
research,  much  of  which  involves  the 
use  of  laboratory  animals.  While  this 
use  of  animals  may  need  to  continue 
until  alternative  methodologies  which 
do  not  use  animals  or  which  reduce 
the  number  of  animals  used  can  be  de- 
veloped, I  believe  that  Congress  must 
ensure  that  the  entire  scientific  com- 
munity exercise  its  responsibility  to 
provide  humane  care  for  experimental 
animals. 

I  would  hope  for  the  most  part.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  research  communi- 
ty Is  Indeed  exercising  this  ethical  re- 
sponsibility. However,  as  we  have  seen 
In  recent  instances,  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  H2ad  Injury 
Clinic,  this  is  not  the  case.  As  a  conse- 
quence. Congress  must  act  to  help  alle- 
viate the  unnecessary  suffering  and 
pain  of  laboratory  animals  to  the 
extent  possible  without  jeopardizing 
much-needed  research. 

I  believe  that  the  Dole  animal  wel- 
fare amendment  represents  an  effec- 
tive and  reasonable  approach  to  the 
problems  of  experimental  animal 
abuse.  It  will  ensure  proper  animal 
care  through  strengthening  existing 
law.  the  Animal  Welfare  Act,  and  will 
increase  penalties  for  violations  of  this 
act.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for  find- 
ing a  good  compromise  which  I  feel 
both  the  public  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity can  support,  and  I  applaud  Its 
adoption  on  Monday. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed 
beyond  7:45  p.m.  with  statements  lim- 
ited therein  to  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


"U.S.-EEC  TRADE    AN  UPDATE  ON 
THE  CITRUSP,A5TA  WAR 

Mr  WILSON  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  a  rap- 
idly approaching  deadline  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  urmotlced. 
This  Thursday,  October  31.  our  Gov- 
ernment's truce  with  the  European 
Community  in  the  so-called  citrus- 
pasta  war  will  expire.  If  the  European 
Community  fails  to  live  up  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  truce  which  require  it  to 
take  satisfactory  action  In  the  pending 
cltrtis  section  301  case,  the  United 
States  must  exercise  its  right,  under 
the  terms  of  the  truce,  to  retaliate 
against  the  EC's  discriminatory  tariff 
treatment  on  U.S.  citrus  exports. 
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My  colleagues  may  recall  the  regret- 
table escalation  of  events  which  trig- 
gered the  citrus-pasta  war  this  past 
summer.  The  causes  of  this  dispute, 
however,  go  back  15  years.  Since  1969. 
the  EEC  has  granted  preferential 
tariff  treatment  and  market  access  to 
citrus  and  citrus  products  from  Medi- 
terranean countries,  costing  U.S.  ex- 
porters of  oranges  and  lemons  in 
excess  of  $48  million  in  lost  sales  an- 
nually. 

Throughout  the  past  decade,  the 
EEC  has  rebuffed  extensive  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  matter:  First  in 
1972  under  section  252  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962;  again  in  1976 
under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974;  in  the  Tokyo  round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  which  conclud- 
ed in  1979;  and  finally  in  November 
1982,  when  after  6  years  of  frustrated 
discussions,  the  United  States  had  no 
choice  but  to  invoke  the  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  of  the  GATT  as  the 
only  remaining  means  of  seeking  re- 
dress for  American  citrus  growers. 

After  2  years  of  study,  the  GATT 
panel  found  unanimously  that  the 
EEC  tariff  preferences  on  fresh  or- 
anges and  lemons  from  Mediterranean 
countries  nullify  and  impair  the  most 
favored  nation  [MFN]  rights  of  the 
United  States.  The  GATT  recommend- 
ed that  the  EEC  reduce  its  MFN  tariff 
rate  on  U.S.  oranges  and  lemons. 

Despite  the  favorable  panel  findings, 
the  GATT  has  been  unable  to  adopt 
the  report  and  implement  the  recom- 
mendations because  the  EEC  has  ef- 
fectively prevented  a  vote  from  occur- 
ring during  several  GATT  meetings 
held  earlier  this  year.  A  unanimous 
vote  to  adopt  the  GATT  panel  report 
must  occur  before  any  compensation 
by  the  guilty  party  is  required. 

Therefore,  on  May  1  of  this  year, 
our  Government  disappointedly,  but 
in  my  opinion,  realistically,  had  to 
conclude  that  the  GATT  dispute  set- 
tlement process  was  terminated,  and 
pursuant  to  section  301,  had  to  consid- 
er a  subsequent  course  of  action  to  re- 
dress the  injury  to  U.S.  citrus  export- 
ers. 

On  June  20.  1985.  President  Reagan 
announced  that  a  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate course  of  action  in  response 
to  the  unwillingness  of  the  EEC  to  im- 
plement the  unanimous  finding  of  the 
GATT  panel  or  to  negotiate  a  mutual- 
ly acceptable  resolution  of  this  issue 
was  to  withdraw  an  amount  of  conces- 
sions from  imported  EEC  pasta  prod- 
ucts equivalent  to  the  U.S.  citrus  trade 
which  had  been  adversely  affected. 
The  EEC  promptly  announced  coun- 
t*?rretallation  against  U.S.  exports  of 
lemons  and  walnuts  by  imposing  a  pro- 
hibitively high  tariff  increase. 

This  unjustifiable  response  by  the 
EEC  prompted  me  to  Introduce  the 
"Fair  Access  to  Foreign  Markets  Act" 
which  requires  the  President  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  and  appropriate  to 


end  unfair  EEC  trade  practices,  in- 
cluding resolution  of  section  301  com- 
plaints filed  by  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
porters which  are  currently  pending 
before  the  GATT. 

EEC  officials  obviously  realized  the 
implications  which  a  provision  in  my 
bill,  which  would  require  the  President 
to  rebalance  the  level  of  concessions  in 
U.S.-EEC  trade,  could  have  on  Europe- 
an wine  exports  because  the  Commu- 
nity quickly  rescinded  the  retaliatory 
walnut  and  lemon  tariffs  and,  in  a  fur- 
ther action,  decided  to  reduce  subsi- 
dies on  EC  pasta  exports  by  45  per- 
cent, thereby  resolving  the  longstand- 
ing pasta  301  case.  In  exchange,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  suspend  our 
increase  In  pasta  duties. 

Central  to  this  agreement,  however, 
was  the  commitment  which  EEC  offi- 
cials gave  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative to  take  steps  to  increase  access  to 
the  EC  market  for  U.S.  citrus  exports. 
As  Ambassador  Yeutter  said  in  his 
July  19,  statement  armounclng  this 
agreement,  "If  the  EC  fails  to  take  sat- 
isfactory action  on  citrus  by  October 
31,  1985,  both  sides  acknowledge  that 
the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to 
retaliate  against  the  EC's  discrimina- 
tory tariff  treatment  on  U.S.  citrus  ex- 
ports." 

October  31  is  only  days  away  and  it 
has  become  apparent  to  me  that  the 
EC  does  not  intend  to  live  up  to  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  Its  commit- 
ment. European  trade  officials  have 
had  nearly  4  months  to  generate  pro- 
posals to  improve  American  access  to 
the  EC  citrus  market. 

Rather  than  using  this  opportunity 
to  their  advantage,  they  whlled  away 
the  summer  and  waited  until  the 
middle  of  October  to  obtain  even  the 
bureaucratic  mandate  needed  to  begin 
negotiations  on  the  preferential  citrus 
agreements  with  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. Any  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  EC,  must  be 
approved  by  Individual  members  of 
the  Community  and  made  within  the 
large  context  of  these  Mediterranean 
accords,  and  those  negotiations  them- 
selves are  stalled. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  I  have  experienced 
firsthand  the  range  of  conflicting  agri- 
cultural interests  Inherent  among  50 
individual  States.  So  I  do  not  deny 
that  achieving  consensus  among  10, 
and  soop  to  be  12.  different  European 
countries  on  a  tariff  reduction  and  im- 
proved market  access  for  imported 
products  may  be  difficult,  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically.  However,  In- 
ternal EC  politics  are  Europe's  prob- 
lem. My  concern  Is  directed  at  the  eco- 
nomic harm  these  preferential  agree- 
ments cause  U.S.  exporters,  a  fact 
which  the  EC  refuses  to  admit.  The 
United  States  Intends  to  rectify  this 
economic  Imbalance.  This  Is  why  we 
no  longer  have  time  to  give  freely. 


So  what  do  I  expect  from  the  EEC 
on  October  31?  Unfortunately,  noth- 
ing except  another  plea  for  more 
time— more  time  to  renegotiate  the 
Mediterranean  tariff  agreements, 
more  time  to  renegotiate  Improved 
market  access  for  U.S.  citrus  exports, 
and  more  time  to  continue  15  years  of 
discriminatory  trade  practices  against 
U.S.  citrus  exports. 

Time,  however,  is  no  longer  available 
free  of  charge.  Unlimited  patience  has 
cost  our  citrus  industry  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  lost  sales  every  year  since  the 
U.S.  citrus  Industry  filed  its  first 
unfair  trade  case  In  1970.  If  the  Euro- 
pean Community  nevertheless  insists 
that  It  needs  more  time  to  live  up  to 
its  commitment  to  resolve  the  citrus 
dispute,  we  can  give  it  more  time— but 
only  at  a  price. 

In  conversations  with  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  and  with  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  EC.  I  have  become 
aware  of  the  EC's  feeble  proposals  to 
buy  time  that  should  embarrass  EC 
negotiators  as  much  as  such  proposals 
infuriate  me.  Specifically,  the  EC 
should  realize  that  a  slight  reduction 
in  grapefruit  tariffs  or  a  definitional 
change  limiting  equal  market  access 
opportunities  to  only  lemons  and 
grapefruit,  to  the  continued  discrimi- 
natory exclusion  of  oranges,  do  not 
constitute  satisfactory  action  as 
agreed  to  in  our  truce. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  stand  by  his 
words  of  July  19:  "If  the  EC  fails  to 
take  satisfactory  action  on  citrus  by 
October  31.  1985,  both  sides  acknowl- 
edge that  the  United  States  reserves 
the  right  to  retaliate  against  the  EC's 
discriminatory  tariff  treatment  on 
U.S.  citrus  exports.  " 

First,  we  must  reinstitute  the  pasta 
tariff  which  was  suspended  by  our 
summertime  truce.  But  if  necessary, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  retaliate  fur- 
ther. As  I  said  earlier,  if  the  EC  needs 
more  time  to  resolve  the  citrus  case, 
time  can  be  made  available— but  not 
for  free.  The  time  we  have  already 
given  away  hsts  cost  U.S.  exporters  $48 
million  annually,  a  price  we  are  no 
longer  willing  to  pay.  Until  the  EC  be- 
comes serious  about  resolving  the 
citrus  case,  we  must  rebalance  trade 
concessions  granted  to  the  European 
Community  by  an  equivalent  amount 
and  consider  for  retaliation  any  appro- 
priate agricultural  commodity,  includ- 
ing the  EC's  largest  agricultural 
export  to  our  country— wine. 

If  the  EC  does  not  wish  to  repeat 
the  regrettable  events  In  the  pasta 
war,  it  must  not  counterretallate 
against  our  pasta  tariff  increase.  Both 
the  United  States  and  Europe  ac- 
knowledged In  the  pasta  war  truce 
that  the  Unked  States  reserves  the 
right  to  retaliate  absent  satisfactory 
action  by  the  EC  on  citrus  by  October 
31.   Should   the   EC.   in  spite   of   this 


agreement,  decide  to  counterretallate, 
we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  take 
prompt  and  vigorous  counteractions. 

Unless  we  stand  firm  until  this  case 
IS  resolved  in  an  equitable  manner,  the 
ultimate  loser  will  be  every  American 
farmer  who  is  attempting  to  compete 
in  worldwide  markets,  every  U.S.  busi- 
ness that  depends  upon  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  deal  across  the  globe  and  In 
the  end.  the  U.S.  Government's  trade 
policy— struggling  to  relnvlgorate 
itself  in  the  face  of  a  growing  balance 
of  trade  deficit. 

In  the  Interests  of  fair  International 
trade.  I  hope  that  the  European  Com- 
munity will  make  every  effort  in  the 
short  time  remaining  to  offer  con- 
structive market  access  proposals  to 
U.S.  citrus  negotiators.  It  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  sides  finally  to  resolve 
this  case,  not  to  Ignite  another  battle 
in  the  pasta  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  bill 
and  joint  resolutions: 
October  22.  1985: 

S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  1986  sis  •National  Community  Col- 
lege Month." 

October  28.  1985: 

S.  1349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  in  docket  363 
to  the  Mdewakanton  and  Wahpekute  East- 
em  or  Mississippi  Sioux  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  and  Claims  Court. 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1985  as  'National  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent Month." 

S.J.  Res.  104.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
Octot>er  23.  1985.  as  "A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance" for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  world. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

AT  11:13  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 


bill  (H.R.  1210J  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3500.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RJSSOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

At  2:09  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

H.R.  3605.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Federal 
Government  employees  be  extended 
through  December  31,  1985; 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  October  20,  1985,  as 
"Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Aware- 
ness Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond]. 

At  5:24  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2942)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; it  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  11,  13,  14,  and  22  to  the 
bill,  and  agrees  thereto;  and  It  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  12  and 
26  to  the  bill,  and  agrees  thereto,  each 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  twc  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  levels  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  f'.scal  year  1986. 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  message  further  armounced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  with  amendments,  in  which  It 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1570.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  rules  for 
overtime  compensatory  time  off  for  certain 
public  agency  employees,  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  that  act  to  volunteers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  to  commend 
the  people  and  the  sovereign  confederation 
of  the  neutral  nation  of  Switzerland  for 
their  contributions  to  freedom.  Internation- 
al peace,  and  understanding  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  No- 
vember 19-20.  1985,  In  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  71.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  the  accomplishments  of 
Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act,  on  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  its  enactment. 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  House  has  parsed  the  following 
bills.  In  which  It  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2050.  An  act  to  give  to  the  Board  of 
Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  exclu- 
sive power  and  authority  to  make  parole  de- 
terminations concerning  prisoners  convicted 
of  violating  any  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  law  of  the  United  States  ap- 
plicable exclusively  to  the  District. 

H.R.  2946.  An  act  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent Jury  system  for  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  3235.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  accept  title  to  the 
Mississippi  Technology  Transfer  Center  to 
be  constructed  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  at 
the  National  Space  Technologies  Laborato- 
ries In  Hancock  County,  MS. 

H.R.  3447.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Congressional  Award  Act. 

H.R.  3578.  An  act  to  provide  permanent 
authority  for  hearing  commissioners  In  the 
D.C.  courts,  to  modify  certain  procedures  of 
the  D.C.  Judicial  Nomination  Commission 
and  the  D.C.  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
abilities and  Tenure,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2050.  An  act  to  give  to  the  Board  of 
Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  exclu- 
sive power  and  authority  to  make  parole  de- 
terminations concerning  prisoners  convicted 
of  violating  any  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  law  of  the  United  States  ap- 
plicable exclusively  to  the  District:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  2946.  An  act  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Jury  system  for  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
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H.R.  3235,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  accept  title  to  the 
Mississippi  Technology  Transfer  Center  to 
be  constructed  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  at 
the  National  Space  Technologies  Laborato- 
ries In  Hancock  County,  MS;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

H.R,  3447,  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Congressional  Award  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs, 

H.R,  3578.  An  act  to  provide  permanent 
authority  for  hearing  commissioners  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts,  to  modify  cer- 
tain procedures  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Judicial  Nomination  Commission  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commission  on  Judi- 
cial Disabilities  and  Tenure,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs, 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, placed  on  the  calendar: 

H,R,  3500,  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986, 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Vice  President  reported  that  on 
today.  October  29.  1985.  he  had  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.R.  2409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  National 
Research  Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  to  lie  on  the  table  as  in- 
dicated: 

POM-482.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Califomia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  75 

"Whereas.  The  California  bee  industry 
provides  vital  poUenlzatlon  to  a  wide  variety 
of  agricultural  crops  which  annually  con- 
tribute four  billion  dollars  towards  the  over- 
all 14  bUlion  dollars  worth  of  California  ag- 
riculture; aind 

"Whereas.  California  Is  home  to  one  of 
the  leading  honey  producing  industries  in 
the  nation,  having  a  cash  value  exceeding  21 
million  dollars;  and 

"Whereas.  The  bee  Industry,  which  is  vital 
to  the  State  of  California  and  the  nation,  is 
l)eing  Jeopardized  by  the  anticipated  inva- 
sion of  Africanized  tiees  from  Central  Amer- 
ica; and 

"Whereas.  The  Africanized  bees  have  al- 
ready destroyed  the  honey  Industry  of  Ven- 
ezuela by  reducing  its  production  of  honey 
from  13  million  pounds  of  honey  per  year  in 
1975  to  200.000  pounds  of  honey  produced 
per  year  by  1981:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Africanized  l>ees  are  an  ex- 
treme financial  hazard  to  California's  bee 
industry  due  to  their  inefficient  poUenlza- 


tlon. and.  because  they  carry  the  varroa 
mite,  a  parasite  that  kills  90  to  95  percent  of 
the  honey  bees,  they  are  a  health  risk  to 
European  honey  bee  colonies:  and 

"Whereas.  Due  to  their  aggressive  behav- 
ioral traits,  they  are  an  Imminent  threat  to 
the  well-being  of  the  human  and  animal 
populations:  and 

"Whereas.  It  has  been  documented  that 
over  100  people  and  1.000  animals  have  al- 
ready been  killed  by  these  bees  in  South 
America;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Califomia  Legislature  be- 
lieves that  a  genetic  dilution  program  may 
be  successful  in  breeding  out  much  of  the 
Africanized  bees'  nonproductive,  hostile 
traits:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Animal  Plant  Health  and 
Quarantine  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram to  curb  the  Mediterranean  fly  with  a 
sterile  resirlng  and  release  program  in 
Mexico  which  has  reduced  the  threat  of  the 
devastating  Medfly  to  this  country;  and 

"Whereas.  Building  on  the  successes  of 
the  sterile  Medfly  program,  there  is  an  op- 
portunity within  the  next  five  to  seven 
years,  before  the  Africanized  bees  are  per- 
manently in  the  United  States,  to  minimize 
their  detrimental  impact  on  California's 
healthy  bee  industry,  prosperous  agricul- 
ture, and  overall  economy:  and 

"Whereas.  The  damage  caused  by  the 
Africanized  t)ees  cannot  be  minimized  with- 
out adequate  funding  and  technical  support 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reiolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Caljomia,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Califomia  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  establish  a  research  and 
pest  control  program  in  Mexico  for  the 
minimization  and  neutralization  of  the  Afri- 
canized bees;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

POM-483.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  76 

"Whereas.  General  Dynamics  has  been 
virtually  the  sole  supplier  of  fighter  aircraft 
to  the  Pentagon  under  the  "sole  source" 
noncompetitive  contract  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment; and 

"Whereas.  General  Dynamics  has.  as  a 
result,  been  able  to  offer  Its  F-16C  P&lcon  to 
the  Pentagon  at  an  Inflated  noncompetitive 
price  of  approximately  $19.5  million:  and 

"Whereas,  In  response  to  Northrop  Corpo- 
ration's offer  to  sell  to  the  Pentagon  its 
comparable  F-20  Tigershark.  which  was  de- 
veloped at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  at  a  cost 
savings  of  approximately  $4.5  million  per 
plane.  General  Dynamics  then  countered 
with  an  offer  of  $2  million  per  plane  less 
than  Northrop  Corporation's  offer  for  a 
scaled-down  version  of  the  F-16  and  contin- 
gent on  the  purchase  of  a  specified  number 
of  F-168  at  the  regular  price:  and 

"Whereas,  The  advantages  of  competition 
In  military  procurement  become  Immediate- 
ly evident  in  the  competitive  bidding  process 
t>etween  General  Dynamics  and  Northrop 
Corporation,  such  as: 


"(1)  Improved  quality  products: 

"(2)  The  incentive  to  continually  improve 
the  product  for  efficiency  and  cost-effective 
ness; 

"(3)  Resultant  benefits  to  the  provider  in 
Improved  management  of  its  operations  and 
manufacture  of  its  product  at  economically 
efficient  levels: 

"(4)  The  benefit  to  the  government  In 
having  a  choice  of  alternative  comparable 
products,  to  select  that  which  best  suits  par 
tlcular  military  needs  at  the  lowest  price 
and 

"Whereas.  The  benefits  of  competition 
will  flow  to  the  nation  in  the  form  of  re 
duced  spending  in  the  defense  budget:  and 

"Whereas.  Taxpayers  Ijenefit  from  the 
knowledge  that  their  tax  dollars  earmarked 
for  defense  are  spent  in  the  most  efficient 
manner;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Califomia  re 
spectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Pentagon 
to  consider  the  advantages  of  competition 
and  to  utilize  competitive  bidding  proce 
dures,  t>efore  awarding  defense  contracts  to 
defense  contractors  for  the  procurement  of 
millt&ry  hardware,  software,  and  related 
services,  as.  for  example,  in  deciding  wheth 
er  to  select  General  Dynamics'  F-16  Falcon 
or  Northrop  Corporation's  F-20  Tigershark. 
or  both,  as  the  tactical  fighter:  and  t>e  it  fur- 
ther 

'Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As 
sembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  Califomia  In  the  Congress." 

POM-484.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Califomia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  66 

""Whereas.  The  federal  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1982  (PL.  97-424) 
provides  a  four- year  authorization  for  feder- 
al programs  of  assistance  to  states  for  trans- 
portation projects:  and 

"Whereas.  The  present  act  is  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  1986  federal  fiscal 
year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  new  mul- 
tiyear  authorization  will  be  considered  In 
Congress  over  the  next  several  months;  and 

"Whereas.  Several  elements  of  the  new  as- 
sistance bill  are  anticipated  to  t)e  of  critical 
Interest  to  Califomia:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Califomia  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be  guided 
by  the  following  considerations  in  formulat- 
ing a  new  multlyear  transportation  assist- 
ance authorization: 

"(1)  The  federal  funding  commitment  to 
the  Interstate  highway  system  as  presently 
defined  should  be  extended  beyond  the  cur- 
rent 1990  Interstate  completion  deadline. 
This  federal  funding  should  be  assured  to- 
gether with  additional  funding  made  avail- 
able for  other  high  priority  nonlnterstate 
completion  projects. 

'"(2)  The  new  multlyear  transportation  as- 
sistance act  should  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  85  percent  minimum  funding  to 
each  state  based  on  its  contributions  to  the 
federal  highway  trust  fund: 


"(3)  The  number  of  transportation  assist- 
ance program  categories  should  be  reduced 
or  consolidated  In  order  to  provide  the 
states  with  a  maximum  of  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  federal  funds  and  em  Increased  ability 
to  transfer  funds  between  programs  with 
fewer  categorical  restraints  so  that  the 
states  may  address  their  own  unique  trans- 
portation requirements: 

'"(4)  Any  changes  or  adjustments  In  appor- 
tionment formulas  should  show  a  close  cor- 
relation to  highway  usage  criteria  rather 
than  other,  less  relevant  factors; 

"(5)  Federal  obligation  ceilings  for  the 
highway  program  should  be  Increased  or  ad- 
justed in  order  to  allow  states  to  spend  ap- 
portionments that  have  been  made  available 
to  them:  and 

"(6)  Key  interstate  highway  system  com- 
pletion projects  should  have  access  to  inter- 
state highway  discretionary  funding  with- 
out regard  to  the  status  of  a  state"s  unobll- 
i^ated  balance  of  federal  funds  and  without 
impairing  the  state's  existing  level  of  obliga- 
tional  authority:  and  t>e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Califomia  in  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-485.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
General    Court   of   the    Commonwealth   of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
Resolutions  Memorializing  "the  Congress 
or  the  UNi"rED  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion Reducing  "the  Eftects  or  Acid  Rain 
on  the  Environment 

"Whereas,  acid  rain  is  a  serious  danger  to 
the  environment,  health  and  economy  of 
Massachusetts;  and 

■  Whereas,  acidity  levels  in  Massachusetts 
ponds  and  lakes  are  fifteen  to  twenty  times 
what  they  should  be;  and 

"Whereas,  the  acidity  of  the  rainfall  in 
Massachusetts  is  abnormally  high;  and 

"Whereas,  a  national  resolution  of  the 
acid  rain  problem  is  necessary;  Therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  such  action  as 
may  l)e  necessary  to  solve  the  acid  rain 
problem,  recognizing  that  Individual  States 
also  have  the  responsibility  to  act  to  allevi- 
ate the  causes  and  effects  of  acidic  detK)sl- 
ilon,  this  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  tax  incentives  to  businesses  which  reduce 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxide  waste  products:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth," 

POM -486,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Dam  Safety  Officials  re- 
lating to  the  removal  of  economic  barriers 
to  safe  dams:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works, 

POM-487,  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Califomia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works, 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No,  70 

"Whereas.  The  greatest  flooding  threat  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  possibly  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  Santa  Ana  River  in 


San    Bernardino,    Riverside,    and    Orange 
Counties:  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  been  studying  plans  for  re- 
ducing Santa  Ana  River  potential  flood 
damages  since  1964:  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  estimated  that,  with  exist- 
ing flood  control  facilities,  a  flood  like  that 
which  occurred  in  1862  could  harm  two  mil- 
lion people  and  cause  damages  and  econom- 
ic losses  estimated  at  over  $12,000,000,000 
(in  1983  dollars);  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  agreement  among  the 
three  involved  counties  and  the  State  of 
Califomia  that  the  All-River  Protection 
Plan  is  the  preferred  plan  for  reduction  of 
flood  damages  due  to  overflowing  of  the 
Santa  Ana  River:  and 

"Whereas.  The  remaining  major  question 
regarding  that  plan  is  the  configuration  of 
the  certain  upper  basin  flood  storage  facili- 
ties: and 

"Whereas.  Most  of  the  hazard  to  people 
and  property  exists  in  Orange  County  below 
Prado  Dam:  and 

"Whereas.  The  configuration  of  facilities 
needed  at  and  below  Prado  Dam  are  agreed 
to  by  all  parties  concerned:  and 

""Whereas.  The  logical  start  of  construc- 
tion should  occur  at  and  below  Prado  Dam: 
and 

"Whereas.  Further  delay  In  authorization 
and  funding  of  Initial  construction  increases 
the  Jeopardy  of  up  to  two  million  people: 
and 

"Whereas.  Since  the  minimum  period  of 
time  required  to  construct  the  entire  project 
is  10  years  and  more  likely  will  extend 
beyond  the  year  2000.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Legislative  express  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  Legislature's  policy  for  flood  con- 
trol In  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  1'hat  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  FYesldent  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  the  All-River  Protec- 
tion Plan  alternative  of  the  Santa  Ana 
River  Main  Stem  Flood  Control  Project 
during  the  99th  Session  of  Congress  and  to 
appropriate  the  funds  needed  to  start  con- 
struction during  fiscal  year  1987;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  the  Chief  of  the  United 
Stales  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  Califomia  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States," 

POM-488,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, 

■Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  the  United  States  to  Enact  Legisla- 
tion to  Correct  the  Social  Security 
Benefits  Disparity  Known  as  the  Notch 
Act 

"Whereas,  the  changes  effected  by  Con- 
gress In  1977  in  the  Social  Security  retire- 
ment benefit  formula  affected  all  those 
bom  in  the  Notch  years:  1917,  1918.  1919, 
1920.  and  1921,  whose  work  records  are  oth- 
erwise Identical  to  work  records  of  those 
bom  in  1916  or  after  1921.  but  are  penalized 


by  receiving  lower  Social  Security  benefits: 
and 

"Whereas,  this  disparity  in  benefit 
amounts  is  unjust  and  unfair  and  has 
caused  great  hardship:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  to  enact  legislation  to  correct 
this  unfair  disparity  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
t>e  transmitted  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-489.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

•RESOLtrrioNS  Memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent AND  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  Create  a  National  Health  Care  Serv- 
ice 

"""Whereas,  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
few  nations  In  the  Industrialized  world  that 
does  not  h<ive  a  National  Health  Care  Pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas,  the  health  care  system  at 
present  is  characterized  by  unequal  access 
to  care,  uncontrollable  costs,  and  uneven 
distribution  of  resources:  now  therefore  be 
it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  calls  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  to  enact  a  Na- 
tional Health  Care  Service  to  provide  on  a 
sliding  scale  a  full  range  of  medical,  dental 
and  mental  health  services  to  be  funded  by 
a  progressively-structured  health  service  taJt 
on  individual  and  corporate  income;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  trar^mitled  forthwith  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Represenalives  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 

POM-490,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mono  County  Califomia  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors urging  Congress  to  retain  the  deducta- 
blUty  of  State  and  local  taxes  in  any  revi- 
sion federsU  Income  tax  law  which  is  en- 
acted: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-491.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach.  Califor- 
nia relating  to  federal  income  taxation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-492.  A  resolution  aoopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Tulare.  Califomia  re- 
lating to  federal  Income  taxation  and  de- 
ducllbility  of  state  and  local  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-493,  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Califomia:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  64 

"Whereas.  Over  the  last  few  years.  Me 
Califomia  timber  Industry,  long  one  of  the 
most  productive  segments  of  the  state's 
economy,  has  experienced  a  subslantitJ  de- 
cline leading  to  the  closing  of  many  mills 
and  the  loss  of  7.000  timber  Jobs,  further  de- 
pressing the  economy  of  rural  California 
and  creating  much  hardship  for  timber  and 
wood  workers:  and 

"Whereas.  The  decline  of  the  timber  In- 
dustry has  been  caused  by  a  number  of 
problems  beyond  the  control  of  the  indus- 
try, Including  high  Interest  rates,  a  decline 
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in  the  housing  market,  and  urban  encroach- 
ment Into  forest  lands:  and 

"Whereas.  A  major  impediment  to  the  re- 
vttallzation  of  the  timber  industry  is  the  en- 
croachment of  subsidized  Canadian 
softwood  into  the  American  timber  marltet, 
now  at  32  percent,  caused  by  the  Canadian 
government's  practice  of  pricing  stumpage 
at  substantially  lower  amounts  than  fair 
marliet  price  in  the  United  States,  creating 
an  unfair  price  subsidy  for  Canadian  timber; 
and 

"Whereas.  This  sut>sidy  is  not  only  disrup- 
tive to  the  California  timber  industry,  but 
may  cause  Canada  to  suffer  long-term  envi- 
ronmental au\d  economic  damage  through 
its  practices  of  rapidly  mowing  down  its  for- 
ests for  United  States  dollars:  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resoltitd  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  aimed  at  ending  Canada's  unfair 
advantage  over  the  domestic  timber  indus- 
try, preferably  through  a  negotiated  and 
amicable  settlement  between  our  two  na- 
tion:, or.  failing  that,  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tariff  as  is  the  practice  with  gov- 
ernment subsidized  products  of  many  other 
nations,  or  through  a  quota  system  to  limit 
the  size  of  Canada's  American  timt)er 
market;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-494.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Assembly  Joint  Rbsoldtion  No.  44 

"Whereas.  The  American  tuna  industry 
contributes  significantly  to  the  economy  of 
California  by  the  employment  of  over  1.200 
persons  and  an  annual  payroll  of  over  14 
million  dollars:  and 

"Whereas.  The  tuna  industry  in  Califor- 
nia and  its  employees  contribute  over  two 
million  dollars  annually  in  tax  revenues  to 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  existence  of  the  American 
tuna  industry  reduces  expenditures  from 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  by  an 
estimated  two  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  becaure  persons  em- 
ployed In  the  tuna  industry  do  not  draw  un- 
employment compensation  t)enefits:  and 

"Whereas.  The  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
domestic  tuna  industry  would  increase  wel- 
fare costs  by  an  estimated  three  million  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  and 
Medi-Cal  costs  by  an  estimated  two  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually, 
since  a  significant  number  of  employees,  if 
displaced,  would  require  public  sisslstance 
and  medical  care  the  costs  of  which  would 
be  borne  by  the  federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and 

"Whereas.  The  tuna  industry  also  benefits 
the  tourist  business  in  San  Diego,  which 
designates  one  week  each  year  as  "Tuna 
Week.""  and  many  visitors  come  to  view  the 
fishing  fleet:  and 

"Whereas.  In  addition  to  food  for  human 
consumption,  many  products  are  derived 
from  tuna,  including  pet  food,  fish  meal, 
and  commercial  agricultural  fertilizes:  and 


""Whereas,  In  recent  years,  the  American 
tuna  Industry  has  been  experiencing  severe 
setbacks  and  reductions  in  operations,  and 
in  the  continental  United  States  only  one 
major  tuna  cannery  remains  in  operation: 
and 

"Whereas.  The  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
American  tuna  industry,  in  addition  to  caus- 
ing great  personal  and  community  hard- 
ships, would  worsen  the  international  trade 
imbalance  currently  being  experienced  by 
the  United  States  and  make  this  nation 
even  more  dependent  upon  imports;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  California  respectfully  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  IntematlonRl  Trade 
Commission  to  review  those  trade  practices 
which  adversely  affect  the  American  tuna 
industry  and  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  strengthen  and  support  this  vital  seg- 
ment of  the  economy:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  encour- 
ages Californians  and  all  Americans  to  buy 
tuna  in  support  of  this  essential  American 
industry;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission." 

POM-495.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  48 

"Whereas.  The  structural  steel  fabrication 
Industry  in  California  employs  thousands  of 
persons  in  the  fabrication  and  erection  of 
Structural  steel  for  seismically  safe  high  rise 
buildings:  and 

"Whereas.  During  the  years  1983  and 
1984.  imports  of  foreign  fabricated  structur- 
al steel  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States  increased  from  3.000  tons  per  year  to 
nearly  100.000  tons  per  year:  and 

""Whereas.  The  majority  of  those  imports 
coming  into  California  were  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  (60.000  tons  in  1984)  and 
were  the  result  of  unfair  trade  practices  in- 
cluding price  discrimination  on  raw  steel 
products:  and 

"Whereas.  During  1984.  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  recog- 
nized the  unfair  nature  of  this  Import  surge, 
and  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  recommended  a  quota  on  steel 
imports  to  remedy  this  situation:  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative has  recently  concluded  negotia- 
tions which  resulted  In  an  agreement  limit- 
ing imporu  of  fabricated  structural  steel 
from  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  no  more 
than  60.000  tons  per  year  for  the  entire 
United  States;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

■'Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Cali/omia,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  com- 
mends the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  for  Its  efforts  in  as- 
suring free,  fair  trade  in  steel  products  by 
negotiating  the  voluntary  Import  agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

■■Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully urges  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  other  United  States  Govern- 
ment officials  to  closely  monitor  the  agree- 
ment to  achieve  compliance  with  provisions 


limiting  Imports  of  fabricated  structural 
steel  to  the  West  Coast  to  approximately 
20.000  tons  per  year  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  respect 
fully  urges  the  United  States  Trade  Repre 
sentatlve  to  make  all  necessary  efforts  to  in 
elude  fabricated  structural  steel  in  those 
steel  products  covered  in  the  European 
Community  Steel  Arrangement  eis  it  is  re 
newed;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As 
sembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative." 

POM-496.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  41 

"Whereas.  There  Is  a  general  concern 
about  the  size  and  continued  growth  of  the 
national  debt:  and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  some  thought  that 
scaling  back  the  aruiual  cost-of-living  in- 
crease due  under  social  security  would  help 
relieve  that  debt:  and 

"Whereas.  There  was  proposed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  debt  relief 
package  that  would  make  provision  for  such 
a  scale  back  in  the  annual  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  social  security  recipients  as 
well  as  an  increase  in  Medicare  patient 
costs;  and 

"Whereas.  More  than  three  million  Cali- 
fornians who  are  aged  or  disabled,  or  who 
are  survivors  or  dependents  of  persons  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  benefits,  depend  for 
their  economic  security  on  social  security 
keeping  up  with  cost-of-living  Increases: 

""Whereas.  Over  the  past  several  years 
prior  to  the  proposed  Medicare  cost  in- 
crease, older  Americans  have  borne  the 
burden  of  reduction  in  benefits:  In  the  last 
five  years  the  Medicare  hospital  deduction 
has  doubled,  the  physician  deductible 
almost  doubled,  coinsurance  for  physicians" 
care  doubled  and  excess  charges  from  physi- 
cians tripled;  and 

"Whereas.  Past  changes  In  social  security 
in  1981  and  1983  have  already  resulted  In  re- 
ductions of  $100  billion  In  social  security  ex- 
penditures through  delays  in  cost-of-living 
adjustments,  elimination  of  the  minimum 
benefits,  the  lump-sum  death  benefit,  and 
the  Initiation  of  taxation  of  t>enefits;  and 

"Whereas.  A  freeze  was  Imposed  on  social 
security  recipients  for  six  months  in  1983 
and  it  had  no  effect  on  the  deficit  then  and 
would  have  little  effect  now:  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  now  recognized  that  older 
Americans  will  by  1989  have  lost  as  much  as 
40  billion  dollars  In  social  security  benefits 
as  a  result  of  the  previous  1983  six-month 
cost-of-living  freeze:  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  known  that  any  savings  re- 
sulting from  a  scaling  back  of  cost-of-living 
adjustments  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
deficit  since  social  security  benefits  are  paid 
out  of  separate  trust  funds  with  money  re- 
ceived from  payroll  contributions,  and  not 
from  genera]  revenues;  and 

'"Whereas.  A  new  scaling  back  of  social  se- 
curity cost-of-living  adjustments  would 
cause  the  average  beneficiary  In  1986  alone 
to  suffer  a  benefit  loss  of  five  hundred 
ninety-three  dollars  ($593)  per  individual 
over  the  next  three  years  and  force  another 
one-half     million     more     senior     persons. 


mainly  elderly  women  72  years  of  age  and 
older,  below  the  poverty  line;  and 

"Whereas.  A  scale  back  in  benefits  at  the 
1985  level  would  cause  a  multibillion  dollar 
income  loss  to  recipients  for  the  next  three 
years  and  a  decrease  in  all  future  benefit 
levels;  and 

"Whereas.  Any  further  cuts  in  social  secu- 
rity, coupled  as  proposed  with  a  simultane- 
ous one  hundred  twenty-five  dollars  ($125) 
per  year  Medicare  cost  increase  in  the  next 
three  years,  would  be  most  difficult  for 
many  elderly  to  cope  with;  now.  therefore, 
be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  not  at- 
tempt to  scale  back  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases due  under  social  security:  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved.  That,  as  the  President  has  sug- 
gested, the  Congress  be  urged  to  immediate- 
ly split  Social  Security  from  the  federal 
budget,  so  as  to  remove,  the  temptation  to 
use  the  Social  Security  Pension  Fund  as  an 
offset  to  the  federal  deficit;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

■Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  urged  to 
assure  the  senior  citizens  of  this  state  and 
the  country  that  no  efforts  will  be  made  to 
lower  the  social  security  cost-of-living  in- 
creases: and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States."" 

POM-497.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania:  to  the 

■Resolution  Committee  on  Finance 

"Whereas,  The  deduction  for  State  and 
iocsd  property,  income  and  sales  taxes  has 
t>een  an  essential  part  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  system  since  1913;  and 

"Whereas.  The  repeal  of  this  deduction 
would  result  in  reversing  the  historical  sepa- 
ration of  Federal.  State  and  icx-al  taxing  au- 
thority and  in  forcing  double  taxation  on  in- 
dividual citizens;  and 

"Whereas.  The  repeal  of  this  deduction 
could  make  it  difficult  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  keep  revenues  at  a  level  nec- 
essary to  provide  services  and  solve  prob- 
lems which  the  Federal  Government  is 
transferring  to  State  and  local  govenments; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  repeal  of  this  deduction 
could  Jeopardize  the  financial  health  of 
State  and  local  government,  causing  possi- 
ble curtailment  of  essential  services;  and 

"Whereas.  Since  most  of  the  revenues 
used  for  the  support  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  are  derived  from  deductible 
taxes,  education  could  suffer  adversely  from 
repeal  of  this  deduction;  and 

Whereas.  The  repeal  of  this  deduction 
could  place  great  financial  strain  on  State 
and  local  governments,  resulting  in  lower 
credit  ratings  and  higher  interest  rates  for 
State  and  local  governments  raising  money 
for  capital  projects:  and 

"Whereas.  "The  repeal  of  this  deduction 
could  mean  a  shift  away  from  the  taxes  that 
are  now  deductible,  resulting  in  a  heavier 
tax  burden  on  businesses  which  may  cause 
many  businesses  to  leave  high  tax  areas. 


further  shrinking  the  tax  base  in  those 
areas:  and 

"Whereas.  The  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes  is  taken  by  more  Americans  than 
any  other  deduction,  by  individuals  across  a 
wide  range  of  income  levels,  including  a  ma- 
jority of  taxpayers  in  the  middle  income 
brackets:  and 

"Whereas,  State  and  local  tax  payments 
are  not  voluntary,  making  their  deduction  a 
legitimate  deduction  provided  to  avoid  a  tax 
on  a  tax;  and 

■"Whereas.  The  repeal  of  this  deduction 
would  result  in  individuals  paying  Federal 
tax  on  money  they  were  forced  to  spend 
paying  State  and  local  property.  Income  and 
sales  taxes;  and 

"Whereas.  The  repeal  of  this  deduction 
could  be  especially  harmful  to  homeowners, 
many  of  whom  might  have  difficulty  afford- 
ing a  home  without  the  Federal  deduction 
for  property  taxes:  therefore  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to  repeal 
the  Federal  income  tax  deduction  for  State 
and  local  taxes:  and  be  it  further 

■■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania."" 

POM-498.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

REsoLirrioNs  Urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States 
State  Department  to  use  the  full 
Weight  and  Power  of  Their  Offices  in 
Imploring  Great  Britain  to  Remove  its 
Troops  From  Occupied  Ireland  and  to 
Once  Again  Grant  Political  Status  to 
Irish  Republican  F>risoners  of  War 
■Whereas.  It  is  the  natural  right  of  every 
Nation  to  govern  itself;  and 

"Whereas.  The  artificial  division  of  Ire- 
land by  England  has  resulted  In  Injustice 
and  oppression:  and 

'Whereas.  The  struggle  for  a  United  Ire- 
land is  a  legitimate  struggle  for  political 
self-determination;  and 

"Whereas.  The  British  propaganda  ma- 
chine has  succeeded  in  depicting  the  age-old 
Irish  struggle  for  freedom  as  an  eruption  of 
bigotry  based  on  ancient  and  petty  grudges: 
and 

"Whereas,  Certain  persons  in  the  United 
States  Government  have  fallen  prey  to  such 
propaganda  and  have  Involved  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  British  oppressors:  Now 
therefore  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  hereby  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment to  use  the  full  weight  and  power  of 
their  offices  in  imploring  Great  Britain  to 
once  again  grant  political  status  to  Irish  Re- 
publican prisoners  of  war  in  Ireland  and  to 
implore  Britain  to  withdraw  all  British 
troops  from  the  streets  of  northeast  Ireland 
and  further  to  request  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  declare  an  Intent  to  withdraw  all 
military  personnel  from  occupied  Ireland; 
and  be  it  further 

■Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  State  Department,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  each  Branch  of  the  Congress  and  to 


each  Member  thereof  from  the  common- 
wealth." 

POM-499.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Knights  of  Peter  Claver 
relating  to  South  Africa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-500.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

"Resolutions  Beseeching  the  Government 

OF  the  Soviet  Union  To  Refrain  F^om 

Further  Hindering  the  Attempts  of  Ida 

NuDEL  and  Other  Jewish  '■Refuseniks"" 

From  Emigrating  To  Israel 

""Whereas.  Ida  Nudel,  a  Jewish  citizen  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  for  the  past  15  years  and  has  been 
repeatedly  suppressed:  and 

"Whereas.  Ms.  Nudel  has  been  singled  out 
by  Soviet  authorities  and  she  has  consist- 
ently received  more  severe  and  hostile  pun- 
ishments from  the  Soviet  Union  than  others 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  same  activities 
that  she  has  engaged  in;  and 

"Whereas,  she  has  suffered  through  4 
harsh  years  in  Siberia  and  upon  her  release 
was  displaced  3.000  kilometers  from  the 
home  she  purchased  in  Moscow;  and 

"Whereas,  she  has.  recently  become  seri- 
ously ill.  suffering  from  stomach  and  heart 
ailments,  and  has  repeatedly  been  denied 
medical  treatment  by  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

""Whereas,  she  has  only  1  living  relative,  a 
sister  who  emigrated  to  Israel  In  1972.  and 
she  would  like  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
her  life  with  her  sister;  Therefore  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
allow  Ida  Nudel  and  other  Jewish  refuseniks 
to  emigrate  to  Israel:  and  be  it  further 

■■Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President. 
Vice  President,  Secretary  of  SUte.  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  to 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  headquartered  in  San 
Francisco,  CA." 

POM-501.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  46 
"Whereas.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
has  denied  permission  to  emigrate  to  Leonid 
Bialy  and  Judlt  Ratner.  Benjamin  Bogo- 
molny.  Dr.  Victor  Brallovsky,  Ilya  Essas. 
Grlgory  and  Isal  Ooldshteln,  Dr.  Aleksandr 
and  Rosa  loffe,  Oennady  and  Natalia  Khas- 
sln.  Yull  Kosharovsky.  Prof,  Alexander 
Lemer,  Arkady  and  Helena  Mai,  Gregory 
and  Natalia  Rozenshteln,  Elizaveta  and  Lev 
Shapiro,  and  Alexsandr  Yampolsky,  who  are 
all  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union:  and 
"Whereas.  Leonid  Blaly  and  Judlt  Ratner 
and  their  two  sons  applied  for  an  exit  visa  In 
1977.  but  they  were  denied  permission  to 
emigrate  because  they  allegedly  possessed 
"secrets'":  Judlt  has  never  had  access  to  clas- 
sified information,  and  Leonid,  an  electron- 
ics engineer,  has  had  no  such  access  for 
more  than  seven  years;  and 
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"Whereas.  Benjamin  Bogomolny  original- 
ly applied  for  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  1966,  and  he  has  been  waiting  for 
that  permission  ever  since;  and 

"Whereas.  Dr.  Victor  Brallovsky  applied 
for  permission  to  emigrate  in  1973  and  has 
been  under  constant  KGB  surveillance  since 
then:  in  1980.  he  was  arrested,  charged  with 
'anti-Soviet  agitation',  and  subsequently 
served  seven  months  In  prison  and  over 
three  years  In  internal  exile;  and 

"Whereas.  Ilya  Essas  is  the  son  of  a  couple 
who  waited  20  years  to  receive  permission  to 
emigrate,  and  he  has  waited  11  years  for 
permission  to  Join  his  parents  in  Israel; 
when  he  attempted  to  organize  an  event 
commemorating  the  Holocaust,  he  was 
threatened  with  arrest  and  the  Irrevocable 
rejection  of  his  emigration  application,  and 
the  event  was  canceled;  and 

"Whereas,  Although  little  Is  luiown  about 
Semyon  Prumkln.  recent  documents  from 
the  Soviet  Union  indicate  that  he  Is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  emigration  move- 
ment; and 

"Whereas.  Grlgory  and  Isla  Goldshtein, 
who  are  brothers,  applied  for  permission  to 
emigrate  in  1971;  their  request  was  denied 
because  of  their  alleged  knowledge  of  tech- 
nical secrets'  owing  to  their  employment  as 
physicists  at  a  meteorological  institute,  but 
they  subsequently  lost  their  Jobs  and  were 
declared  parasites';  and 

"Whereas.  Dr.  Aleksandr  loffe  is  a  promi- 
nent mathematician  who  decided  to  apply 
for  permission  to  emigrate  in  1967  and  vol- 
untarily resigned  his  job  at  that  time  to 
avoid  exposure  to  classified  information; 
nevertheless,  the  application  of  Dr.  loffe 
and  his  family  was  denied  on  the  grounds  of 
'secrecy',  he  was  further  demoted,  and  the 
family  was  told  that  their  case  would  not  be 
reconsidered  until  their  son  reached  draft 
age;  and 

"Whereas.  The  applications  of  Gennady 
and  Natalia  Khassln  for  exit  visas  have  been 
denied  on  the  pretext  that  Gennady.  a 
methematiclan  and  physicist,  and  Natalia,  a 
computer  programmer,  have  t)een  privy  to 
"secrets'— despite  the  fact  that,  for  several 
years,  neither  of  them  has  held  a  position 
which  would  expose  them  to  sensitive  mate- 
rial; and 

"Whereas.  The  Khasslns  have  been  har- 
assed and  threatened  by  agents  of  the 
Soviet  government  because  of  their  desire  to 
study  and  teach  Hebrew,  their  applications 
for  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  their  attempts  to  bring  their  plight  to 
the  attention  of  the  responsible  authorities 
and  other  Soviet  citizens;  and 

"Whereas.  Yuli  Kosharovsky  applied  for 
permission  to  emigrate  in  1971,  subsequent- 
ly lost  his  job  as  an  electrical  engineer,  and 
he  has  been  forced  to  turn  to  odd  jobs  to 
support  his  family;  his  phone  has  been  dis- 
connected, his  apartment  repeatedly 
searched,  and  he  has  been  imprisoned  for 
15-day  periods  on  trumped-up  charges;  smd 

"'Whereas.  Since  1971,  Professor  Alexan- 
der Lerner  and  his  son  have  been  waiting  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  his  daughter;  Pro- 
fessor Lemer's  wife  died  In  1981  after  10 
years  of  waiting  for  an  exit  visa;  and 

"Whereas.  Arkady  Mai  is  an  invalid  World 
War  II  veteran  who  is  In  falling  health,  and 
he  and  his  family  have  been  repeatedly  re- 
fused permission  to  emigrate  since  1974; 
until  recently,  the  Mais  had  conducted  semi- 
nars on  Jewish  culture  and  history,  but 
Soviet  authorities  ordered  an  end  to  the 
seminars  and  even  stationed  a  police  officer 
outside  the  Mais'  home  in  order  to  turn 
away  any  visitors;  and 


"Whereas,  Ida  Nudel  Is  known  as  the 
"Guardian  Angel"  for  her  role  in  supplying 
political  prisoners  with  warm  clothing  and 
other  essential  goods,  and  she  was  recently 
released  after  serving  a  three-year  sentence 
for  "malicious  hooliganism";  and 

"Whereas.  Colonel  Lev  Ovslcher,  a  deco- 
rated World  War  II  veteran  and  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Stalingrad,  was  deprived  of  his 
coloners  pension  after  applying  for  emigr&- 
tlon  to  Israel  and  now  receives  a  private's 
pension;  and 

""Whereas.  Gregory  euid  Natalia  Rozensh- 
tein  first  applied  for  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1973;  the  Rozenshteins.  who 
attempt  to  maintain  an  Orthodox  house- 
hold, have  t)een  harassed,  interrogated,  and 
arrested;  and 

""Whereas.  Lev  and  Elizaveta  Shapiro  ap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa  in  1977  and  were 
turned  down  on  grounds  of  "secrecy"  even 
though  Lev.  an  electronic  engineer,  has 
never  worked  with  any  classified  material; 
and 

"Whereas.  Vladimir  Slepak,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders  In  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration movement,  was  recently  released 
from  a  labor  camp;  and 

"Whereas.  Aleksandr  Yampolsky  applied 
for  permission  to  emigrate  in  1973;  and  al- 
though he  Is  trained  as  an  electronics  engi- 
neer, he  now  works  as  a  janitor  to  avoid  a 
"parasite"'  charge;  and 

"Whereas.  The  right  to  travel  freely  Is  a 
fundamental  human  right,  and  these  Soviet 
citizens  are  entitled  to  fair  consideration  of 
their  visa  applications  and  freedom  from 
harassment  and  threats  for  seeking  to  exer- 
cise that  right;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  urges 
the  government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  to  allow  Leonid  Blaly  and 
Judlt  Ratner,  Benjamin  Bogomolny.  Dr. 
Victor  Brailovsky.  Ilya  E^ssas.  Semyon 
Fnimkln.  Grlgory  and  Isai  Goldshtein,  Dr. 
Aleksandr  and  Rosa  loffe.  Gennady  and  Na- 
talia Khassln.  Yuli  Kosharovsky.  Prof.  Al- 
exander Lerner.  Arkady  and  Helena  Mai. 
Ida  Nudel.  Lev  Ovslcher.  Gregory  and  Nata- 
lia Rozenshteln.  Elizaveta  and  Lev  Shapiro. 
Vladimir  Slepak,  and  Aleksandr  Yampolsky 
to  emigrate  to  Israel;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
federal  officials  to  use  all  appropriate  diplo- 
matic channels  to  attempt  to  persuade 
Soviet  authorities  to  allow  the  emigration  of 
the  Soviet  citizens  named  herein;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President.  Vice  President,  and  Secretary 
of  SUte  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  to 
the  Consul  General  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  headquartered  in  San 
Francisco." 

POM-502.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  32 
"Whereas.  The  right  to  free  speech  and 
the  right  to  organize  are  cherished  princi- 
ples of  democracy;  and 

""Whereas.  Under  the  system  of  apartheid, 
the  basic  rights  to  every  human  being  that 


democracy   proclaims   are   suppressed   with 
brute  force  and  racist  conviction;  and 

""Whereas.  Political  leaders  demanding 
Justice  and  freedom  from  apartheid  have 
been  banned.  Imprisoned,  or  in  the  case  of 
Steven  Biko.  killed;  and 

"Whereas.  Since  1962,  Nelson  Mandela 
has  been  Imprisoned,  spending  over  20  years 
in  the  notorious  Robl)en  Island  Prison.  sJ- 
lowed  only  a  half  an  hour  visit  esich  month, 
through  a  Perspex  screen  with  his  wife 
Winnie  Mandela;  and 

""Whereas.  Over  half  a  million  signatures 
from  35  countries  were  presented  to  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  calling 
for  the  Immediate  and  unconditional  release 
of  Nelson  Mandela;  and 

""Whereas.  Despite  the  brutal  hostility  of 
his  Imprisonment.  Nelson  Mandela  has 
maintained  a  spirit  of  dignity  and  human- 
ity. Issuing  a  statement  of  purpose  which 
reads  "During  my  lifetime  I  have  dedicated 
myself  to  the  struggle  of  the  African  people. 
I  have  fought  against  white  domination,  and 
I  have  fought  against  Black  domination.  I 
have  cherished  the  Ideal  of  a  democratic 
and  free  society  in  which  sUil  persons  live  to- 
gether In  harmony  and  with  equal  opportu- 
nities. It  Is  an  Ideal  which  I  hope  to  live  for 
and  achieve.  But  If  need  be.  It  Is  an  Ideal  for 
which  I  am  prepared  to  die.';  and 

"Whereas.  No  real  and  meaningful  politi- 
cal solution  can  occur  without  the  participa- 
tion of  black  political  leadership  as  em- 
bodied by  Nelson  Mandela;  now.  iherefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  for  the 
Immediate  and  unconditional  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela  and  all  other  political  pris- 
oners in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
full  amnesty  for  all  South  African  political 
exiles;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates." 

POM-503.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

"Whereas.  Large  numbers  of  registered 
Califomlans  are  highly  mobile  and  are 
changing  residence  frequently;  and 

"Whereas.  These  changes  In  residency  re- 
quire some  affirmative  act  by  the  voter  or 
election  official  to  continue  the  voter  regis- 
tration of  registered  voters  at  the  new  ad- 
dress; and 

'Whereas.  Voters,  who  have  recently 
moved  attach  a  low  priority  to  reregistering 
to  vote;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorallzes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  requiring 
the  United  States  Postal  Ser\'lce  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  a  change  of  address  order  to  elec- 
Uona  officials  In  order  to  continue  a  voter's 
registration  at  his  or  her  new  residence;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from    California    In    the    Congress    of    the 


United  States,  and  to  the  Postmaster  Gener- 
al." 

POM -504.    A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
General    Court   of    the   Commonwealth    of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
To  Enact  Legislation  To  Permit  the  Re- 
spective States  To  Regulate  Employee 
Benefit  Plans 

"Whereas.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  acted  to  promote  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State  by 
providing  strong  insurance  equality  laws; 
and 

Whereas.  The  State  has  passed  into  law 
freedom-of-cholce  statutes  enabling  our  citi- 
zens to  have  the  opportunity  to  select  the 
health  care  provider  of  their  choice;  and 

"Whereas,  The  health  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens  are  being  jeopardized  by  the  Feder- 
al Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  [ERISA]  by  preempting  these  afore- 
mentioned State  statutes  thus  allowing  no 
protection  to  our  citizens:  Now  therefore  be 
It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  hereby  request  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  amending  the  Employees 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  [ERISA] 
to  permit  the  respective  States  to  regulate 
employee  health  benefit  plans  in  order  to 
assure  that  beneficiaries  of  such  plans  have 
the  right  to  receive  health  care  from  the 
providers  of  their  choice  pursuant  to  State 
law,  to  prevent  plans  from  discriminating 
against  legally  qualified  health  care  provid- 
ers and  to  assure  the  solvency  of  such  plans; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved^  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  sent  by  the 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 
to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth."' 

POM-505.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Montague  County  Commissioner's  Court  of 
Montague  Texas  relating  to  the  Federal 
wage  and  hour  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-506.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Eureka.  California 
urging  Congress  to  retain  the  deductibility 
of  State  and  local  taxes  In  any  revision  of 
Federal  income  tax  law  which  is  enacted:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  2:  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary  silent 
prayer  or  reflection  (with  additional  and  mi- 
nority views)  (Rept.  No.  99-165). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

C  Everett  Koop.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice for  a  term  of  4  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HART  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn, 
and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  1797.  A  bill  to  call  for  a  multilateral 
conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  F\jnd,  to  seek  a  new 
international  monetary  regime  within  a 
flexible  exchange  rate  structure;  to  assist 
the  development  of  the  private  sectors  of 
Less  Developed  Countries  and  increase 
demand  for  United  States  exports:  to 
strengthen  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  and  reform  United  States 
trade  laws:  to  assist  American  industries  In 
improving  their  competitive  posture  In 
international  markets;  and  to  provide  transi- 
tion assistance  to  workers  and  firms  In  re- 
sponse to  changing  global  economic  condi- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Dodd.  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.  1798.  A  bin  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Senate   to    the   Northeast    Interstate   Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management  Com- 
pact: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bektsen): 
S.  1799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  inclusion 
in  personal  holding  company  income  com- 
puter software  royalties  received  by  busi- 
nesses actively  engaged  in  developing,  man- 
ufacturing, and  producing  computer  soft- 
ware, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.   1800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment   credit    for    certain    employees    and 
former  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EAST  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.   Thurmond.   Mr.   Hollings.   Mr. 
Hetlin.   Mr.   Trible,   Mr.   Cochran, 
Mr.     Pryor,     Mr.     Bumpers.     Mr. 
Warner.      Mr.     Sasser.     and     Mr. 
Denton): 
S.  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  promote  expansion  of  international 
trade   In   furniture  with   Canada,   and  for 
other  purposes;   to   the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1802.  A  bill  to  establish  an  acreage  base 
and  program  yield  system  for  wheat,  feed 
grain,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  programs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1803.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
and  near  the  Hells  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  as  additions  to  the  Hells  Canyon 
Wilderness.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Abdnor,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  1804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  in- 
centive  grants   to   encourage   State   health 
care    professional    liability    reform:    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a  survivor  annuity  under  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  83  of  such  title:  and  to  Im- 
prove   retirement    counseling    for    Federal 
Government  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BOREN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
GoLDWA"rER.    Mr.    Hart.    Mr.    Levin. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Rudman): 
S.  1806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  change  certain 
contribution  limits  for  congressional  elec- 
tions  and   to   amend   the   Communications 
Act  of  1934  regarding  the  broadcasting  of 
certain   material    regarding   candidates   for 
Federal  elective  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NuNN.  and  Mr.  Inoxjye): 
S.  1797.  A  bill  to  call  for  a  multilat- 
eral conference,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Monetary  Pimd,  to 
seek  a  new  international  monetary 
regime  within  a  flexible  exchange  rate 
structure;  to  assist  the  development  of 
the  private  sectors  of  less  developed 
countries  and  increase  demand  for 
U.S.  exports;  to  strengthen  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  reform  U.S.  trade  laws;  to  assist 
American  industries  in  improving  their 
competitive  posture  in  international 
markets:  and  to  provide  transition  as- 
sistance to  workers  and  firms  in  re- 
sponse to  changing  global  economic 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

competitive  AMERICA  TRADE  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  I  described  the  outlines  of 
a  bill  to  attack  the  causes  of  America's 
trade  crisis  and  build  America's  com- 
petitiveness in  world  markets.  Today  I 
am  introducing  that  legislation:  The 
Competitive  America  Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1985. 

When  I  first  described  the  outlines 
of  this  legislation  in  September,  the 
debate  over  trade  was  polarized  be- 
tween two  old  and  discredited  posi- 
tions. 

On  one  side  was  the  laissez-faire  dog- 
matism of  the  administration  and  its 
consistent  refusal  to  remedy  our 
record  trade  deficits  or  assist  Ameri- 
cas millions  of  trade-displaced  work- 
ers. 

On  the  other  side  were  well-meaning 
legislators  from  both  parties  who  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  action,  but  rec- 
ommended protectionist  quotas,  tar- 
iffs, and  import  barriers  that  would 
renew  inflation,  reduce  our  prosperity, 
and    invite   foreign   retaliation,   while 
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doing  nothing  about  the  root  causes  of 
the  trade  crisis. 

Both  of  these  old  approaches  to 
trade  were  irrelevant  to  the  current 
crisis  back  in  September,  and  they 
remain  irrelevant  now.  Any  successful 
attack  against  the  trade  deficit  must 
include  reduction  of  our  overvalued 
dollar,  modernization  of  American  in- 
dustries, broader  and  stronger  interna- 
tional trade  rules,  a  strategy  to  boost 
demand  for  American  products  in  de- 
veloping nations,  and  programs  to 
help  American  workers  adjust  to 
changes  in  the  global  economy. 

A  month  later,  much  has  happened 
but  little  has  changed. 

The  administration  has  finally 
adopted  a  trade  policy— but  it  is  a 
policy  of  minimalism.  It  has  decided  to 
take  the  least  action  possible  to  deflect 
substantive  criticism  and  regain  politi- 
cal support. 

Their  minimalist  policy  has  three 
pieces.  The  administration  launched  a 
1-day  effort  at  intervention  in  world 
currency  markets.  The  President  an- 
nounced he  would  invoke  his  existing 
authority  in  four  trade  cases.  And  the 
Treasury  Secretary  proposed  $20  bil- 
lion In  new  private  lending  to  nations 
whose  foreign  debt  burden  has  pre- 
vented them  from  consuming  Ameri- 
can goods. 

All  these  are  welcome  steps.  But 
taken  together  they  constitute  an  in- 
sufficient response  to  a  crisis  of  histor- 
ic proportion.  The  administration  has 
failed  to  unveil  any  comprehensive 
strategy  that  would  offer  real  hope  of 
lasting  trade  competitiveness  for  our 
Nation. 

Many  protectionists  have  also  tried 
to  alter  their  tone  without  changing 
their  tune.  Some  have  privately  admit- 
ted that  massive  import  tariffs  might 
send  good  signals  at  the  cost  of  bad 
policy.  Others  have  acknowledged  that 
unfair  foreign  practices  are  only  one 
trade  obstacle  among  many— they 
have  recognized  that  protectionism 
will  not  reduce  the  value  of  our  dollar, 
regain  our  lost  markets,  or  modernize 
our  aging  factories. 

In  short,  the  need  for  a  comprehen- 
sive, constructive.  future-oriented 
trade  bill  remains  as  acute  as  when  I 
first  outlined  this  legislation  several 
weeks  ago.  I  am  now  introducing  my 
legislation  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
offer  a  third  alternative  to  those  who 
would  do  nothing  or  those  who  would 
settle  for  anything. 

What  is  most  important  is  that  we 
directly  address  the  true  causes  of  our 
trade  crisis  in  a  constructive  manner. 
What  is  less  important  is  that  we 
adopt  the  language  of  any  one  bill.  I 
offer  this  legislation  hoping  that  my 
colleagues  will  contribute  suggestions, 
improvements,  and.  yes.  even  amend- 
ments to  make  the  approach  I've  rec- 
ommended more  effective  and  more 
viable. 


Mr,  President,  it  has  never  been  in 
the  American  character  to  hide  from 
the  challenges  of  our  future.  That  is 
why  neither  the  administrations  eco- 
nomic indifference  nor  the  protection- 
ists' economic  isolationism  will  suffice. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  de- 
signing a  better  approach— a  trade 
policy  that  will  reduce  our  trade  defi- 
cit and  boost  American  competitive- 
ness for  decades  to  come.» 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Roth.    Mr.    Biden,    Mr. 
DoDD,  and  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.  1798.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Northeast  Inter- 
state   Low-Level    Radioactive    Waste 
Management   Compact:   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  THE  NORTHEAST 
INTERSTATE  LOW-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT  COMPACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  send  the  fol- 
lowing bill  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Delaware  and  Connecticut.  The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  allow 
the  formation  of  a  Northeast  Inter- 
state Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Management  Compact. 

Mr.  President.  South  Carolina. 
Washington,  and  Nevada  contain  the 
only  active  disposal  sites  for  civilian 
low-level  radioactive  wastes.  The 
wastes  include  rags,  paper,  protective 
clothing,  and  other  trach  from  indus- 
try: radiopharmaceuticals  and  lab 
equipment  from  hospitals:  and  used 
filters  and  reactor  parts  with  relative- 
ly low  levels  of  radioactivity.  These  op- 
erations mostly  escaped  public  atten- 
tion until  1979.  when  the  Governors  of 
Washington  and  Nevada  temporarily 
shut  down  the  sites  in  their  States. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Barnwell. 
SC.  disposal  area  began  to  limit  the 
amount  and  type  of  waste  it  would 
accept.  Hospitals,  medical  research  fa- 
cilities, universities,  and  industries 
were  severely  affected  by  the  shut- 
downs. These  institutions  have  the 
physical  ability  and  legal  authority  to 
store  only  small  amounts  of  radioac- 
tive waste  and  would  have  to  halt  all 
work  in  nuclear  medicine  and  nuclear 
related  research  and  industry.  The 
crisis  eased  when  the  Western  States 
were  persuaded  to  reopen  their  dispos- 
al sites.  But  those  States  have  served 
notice  that  they  will  not  continue  to 
be  the  country's  dumping  grounds  in- 
definitely. 

In  response  Congress  passed  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  made 
each  State  responsible  for  providing 
for  the  disposal  of  low-level  waste  gen- 
erated within  its  borders.  The  act  was 
designed  to  encourage  States  to  form 
regional  compacts  that  would  coopera- 
tively plan  and  operate  low-level  waste 
disposal  sites,  thereby  more  equitably 
allocating  the  economic  and  political 


costs  now  borne  alone  by  the  States  of 
Nevada,  Washington,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  President,  the  Northeast  com- 
pact legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
establishes  an  organization  and  de- 
scribes procedures  under  which  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware  can  develop  new  disposal  ca- 
pacity for  low-level  radioactive  waste 
generated  within  the  region.  The  com- 
pact has  been  ratified  in  Identical 
form  by  the  four  State  legislatures.  It 
Is  crucial  that  we  begin  to  work  to- 
gether to  solve  our  low-level  radioac- 
tive waste  problem.  Passage  of  the 
Northeast  compact  Is  an  important 
first  step  in  establishing  a  cooperative 
regional  low-level  waste  disposal  site. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  act  quickly  so 
that  the  low-level  waste  can  be  safely 
disposed  of  In  the  future  thereby  as- 
suming the  health  and  safety  of  the 
citizens  of  our  States. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Northeast 
Interstate  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  Compact  bill.  The 
need  to  adequately  dispose  of  low-level 
radioactive  wastes  is  apparent  and  the 
compact  being  introduced  today  is  a 
significant  step  toward  addressing  this 
Issue. 

The  legislatures  of  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey.  Maryland,  and  Delaware  have 
ratified  the  compact  and  now  congres- 
sional action  is  needed  to  allow  these 
States  to  meet  the  goals  set  out  in  the 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1980.  Presently,  only  three 
States.  South  Carolina,  Nevada,  and 
Washington  host  active  waste  sites. 
These  States  have  put  the  Nation  on 
notice  that  the  costs  of  dealing  with 
these  wastes  must  be  shared  through- 
out the  country.  The  member  States 
of  this  compact  have  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  face  the  Issue  and 
I  am  committed  along  with  Senators 
Bradley.  Dodd,  Biden,  Roth,  and 
MoYNiHAN  to  aid  these  States  and  the 
entire  Nation  in  resolving  the  waste 
disposal  problem. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  1799.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
inclusion  in  personal  holding  company 
income  computer  software  royalties 
received  by  businesses  actively  en- 
gaged in  developing,  manufacturing, 
and  producing  computer  software,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

COMPDTER  SOFTWARE  ROYALTIES 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Bent- 
sen  in  introducing  a  bill  to  modify  the 
personal  holding  company  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  bill 
would  rectify  the  unintended  applica- 
tion of  the  personal  holding  company 
tax  to  corpKjrations  actively  engaged  in 


the  production,  manufacture,  or  devel- 
opment of  computer  software. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  imposes 
a  50-percent  excise  tax  on  the  personal 
holding  company  income  of  every  per- 
sonal holding  company.  For  these  pur- 
poses, a  corporation  Is  a  personal  hold- 
ing company  If  50  percent  of  Its  stock 
is  owned  by  five  or  fewer  persons  and 
at  least  60  percent  of  its  income  is  per- 
sonal holding  company  income.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  personal  holding  compa- 
ny income  is  passive  income  such  as 
dividends,  interest,  royalties,  annu- 
ities, and  rents. 

The  personal  holding  company  pro- 
visions of  the  code  were  enacted 
during  a  time  when  the  maximum  tax 
rate  on  individuals  was  substantially 
greater  than  the  maximum  tax  rate  on 
corporations.  These  provisions  were 
designed  to  discourage  taxpayers  from 
transferring  passive  Investments  to 
controlled  corporations  in  order  to 
reduce  their  Federal  taxes  on  the 
income  generated  by  such  invest- 
ments. The  personal  holding  compcjiy 
rules  are  specifically  not  intended  to 
apply  to  corporations  which  earn  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  gross 
income  from  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
b     iness. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  howev- 
er, the  personal  holding  company  tax 
might  be  imposed  on  corporations  ac- 
tively carrying  on  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  developing,  manufacturing,  or 
producing  computer  software.  The 
reason  for  this  Is  quite  simple.  The 
computer  software  industry  does  not 
sell  Its  products:  Instead,  it  transfers 
computer  software  by  means  of  li- 
censes which  allow  purchasers  to  use, 
but  not  own.  the  software.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  the  income  generated  from 
licensing  computer  software  consti- 
tutes royalty  Income.  As  a  result,  if  50 
percent  of  the  stock  of  a  computer 
software  company  Is  owned  by  five  or 
fewer  Individuals,  the  computer  soft- 
ware company  may  be  considered  a 
personal  holding  company  and  subject 
to  a  50-percent  excise  tax  in  addition 
to  the  regular  corporate  income  tax  it 
must  pay. 

Computer  software  companies  ac- 
tively developing,  producing,  and  man- 
ufacturing computer  software  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  personal  holding 
company  tax  merely  because  the 
income  earned  from  transferring  use 
of  computer  software  is  characterized 
as  royalty  Income.  Our  bill  solves  this 
problem  by  providing  that  royalty 
income  earned  by  a  company  from  li- 
censing computer  software  that  is  de- 
veloped, manufactured,  produced  or, 
in  limited  circumstances,  distributed 
by  the  corporation  shall  not  be  treated 
as  personal  holding  company  income. 

I  believe  the  proposed  legislation  is 
appropriate  relief  to  a  pressing  prob- 
lem currently  faced  by  many  closely 
held    computer    software    companies. 


Our  bill  creates  an  exception  to  the 
definition  of  personal  holding  compa- 
ny Income  which  follows  the  pattern 
and  approach  of  several  other  excep- 
tions already  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  approach  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, and  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
prove  to  be  noncontroverslal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1799 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  COMPITER  SOFTWARE  ROYALTIES  DE- 
RIVED BY  ACTIVE  Bl'SINESSES  EX- 
GLIDED  FROM  PERSONAL  HOLDING 
COMPANY  INCOME. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
543(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  personal  holding  company 
income)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striliing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  active  business  computer  software 
royalties  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(d)).". 

(b)  Active  Business  Computer  Software 
Royalties  Defined.— Section  543  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Active  Business  Computer  Software 
Royalties.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'active  business  computer 
software  royalties'  means  any  royalties— 

"(A)  received  by  any  corporation  during 
the  taxable  year  in  connection  with  the  li- 
censing of  computer  software,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  are 
met. 

"(2)  Royalties  must  be  received  by  corpo- 
ration actively  engaged  in  computer  soft- 
ware business.— The  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  are  met  if  the  royalties  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

"(A)  are  received  by  a  corporation  en- 
gaged in  the  active  conduct  of  the  trade  or 
business  of  developing,  manufacturing,  or 
producing  computer  software,  and 

"(B)  are  attributable  to  computer  soft- 
ware which- 

"(1)  is  developed,  manufactured,  or  pro- 
duced by  such  corporation  (or  Its  predeces- 
sor) in  connection  with  the  trade  or  business 
described  In  subparagraph  (A),  or 

"(ii)  is  directly  related  to  such  trade  or 
business. 

"(3)  Deductions  under  sections  lea  and 

174  relating  to  ROYALTIES  MUST  EQUAL  OR 
EXCEED  2  5  PERCENT  OF  ORDINARY  GROSS 
INCOME.— 

"(A)  iN  GENERAL.— The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  If— 

"(i)  the  sum  of  the  deductions  allowable 
to  the  corporation  under  sections  162  and 
174  for  the  taxable  year  which  are  properly 
allocable  to  the  trade  or  business  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  equals  or  exceeds  25  per- 
cent of  the  ordinary  gross  income  of  such 
corporation  for  such  taxable  year,  or 


"(ii)  the  average  of  such  deductions  for 
the  5-taxable  year  period  ending  with  such 
taxable  year  equals  or  exceeds  25  percent  of 
the  average  ordinary  gross  Income  of  such 
corporation  for  such  period. 
If  a  corporation  has  not  been  in  existence 
during  the  5-taxable  year  period  described 
in  clause  (ii),  then  the  period  of  existence  of 
such  corporation  shall  be  substituted  for 
such  5-taxable  year  period. 

"(B)  Deduction  allowable  under  section 
162.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(I)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (11),  a  deduction  shall  not  be  treated 
as  allowable  under  section  162  if  it  is  specifi- 
cally allowable  under  another  section. 

"(ii)  Special  role  for  start-up  expendi- 
tures.—Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  to  any  de- 
duction which  would  be  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 162  if  section  195  were  not  applicable, 
and  such  deduction  shall  be  treated  as  al- 
lowable under  section  162. 

"(C)  Limitation  on  allowable  deduc- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
no  deduction  shall  be  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to  compensation  for  personal 
services  rendered  by  the  fewest  number  of 
individual  shareholders  among  those  de- 
scribed in  section  542(a)(2)  whose  combined 
ownership  interest  exceeds  50  percent  In 
value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  corpo- 
ration. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, stock  deemed  to  be  owned  by  a  share- 
holder solely  by  attribution  from  a  partner 
under  section  544(a)(2)  shall  be  disregarded. 

"(4)  Dividends  must  equal  or  exceed 
excess  of  personal  holding  company 
income  over  10  percent  of  ordinary  gross 

INCOME.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  met  if  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  dividends  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  (determined  under  section  562). 

"(ii)  the  dividends  considered  as  paid  on 
the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 563(c)  (as  limitec  by  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  563(b)).  and 

"(ill)  the  consent  dividends  for  the  taxable 
year  (determined  under  section  565). 
equals  or  exceeds  the  amount,  if  any.  by 
which  the  personal  holding  company 
income  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  10  per- 
cent of  the  ordinary  gross  income  of  such 
corporation  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Computation  of  personal  holding 
COMPANY  INCOME.— For  purposcs  ^f  this 
paragraph,  personal  holding  company 
income  shall  be  computed— 

"(1)  without  regard  to  amounts  described 
in  subsection  (a>(l)(C), 

"(II)  without  regard  to  int€rest  Income 
during  any  taxable  year  in  which  such  cor- 
poration is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 195  and  otherwise  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3), 

"(ill)  without  regard  to  dividends  from  any 
corporation  in  which  the  taxpayer  owns  at 
least  50  percent  of  all  classes  of  stock  enti- 
tled to  vote  and  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  classes  of  stock  and  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3),  imd 

"(iv)  by  including  adjusted  income  from 
rents  and  adjusted  income  from  mineral,  oil, 
and  gas  royalties  (within  the  meaning  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)). 

(5)  Special  rules  for  affiliated  group 
members.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  any  case  in  which— 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  receives  royalties  In  con- 
nection with  the  licensing  of  computer  soft- 
ware, and 
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•■(II)  another  corporation  which  is  a 
member  of  the  same  affiliated  group  as  the 
taxpayer  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (2)  and  <3)  with  respect  to  such  com- 
puter software,  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  having  met  such  requirements. 

■■(B)  ArriLiATED  croup.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  affiliated  groups 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1504(a)  without  regard  to  section 
1504(b)(3).". 

(c)  Foreign  Personal  Holding  Company 
Income.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  553(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defin- 
ing foreign  personal  holding  company 
Income)  is  amended  by  inserting  ■(other 
than  active  business  computer  software  roy- 
alties as  defined  in  section  543(d))."  after 
"royalties^^. 

(d)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  543(a)(4)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  copyright  roy- 
alties) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  ■■This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  active  business 
computer  software  royalties.". 

(2)  Section  543(b)(3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  adjusted  income  from  rents)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '.  or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

(E)  active  business  computer  software  roy- 
alties (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)).". 

(e)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  royalties 
received  in  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
Finance  Committee  colleague  from 
Missouri  in  introducing  this  bill.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representatives  Stark  and 
Gregg.  Our  bill  seeks  to  correct  an  un- 
intended problem  caused  by  the  per- 
sonal holding  company  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  personal  holding  company  pro- 
visions were  enacted  to  prevent  indi- 
viduals from  forming  "incorporated 
pocketbooks."  An  incorporated  pocket- 
book  refers  to  a  corporation  organized 
by  an  individual  to  hold  passive  invest- 
ments and  to  earn  passive  investment 
income.  Such  an  arrangement  is  at- 
tractive to  investors  because  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  rates  are  lower  than 
the  individual  tax  rates  (and.  prior  to 
1981.  were  substantially  lower).  The 
personal  holding  company  provisions 
are  designed  to  preclude  these  ar- 
rangements. The  provisions  impose  a 
penalty  tax  on  passive  investment 
income  earned  by  a  closely  held  corpo- 
ration, unless  the  income  is  distributed 
to  the  shareholders. 

Although  the  personal  holding  com- 
pany provisions  serve  a  worthwhile 
purpose.  Mr.  President,  it  has  come  to 
our  attention  that  they  can  have  unin- 
tended adverse  effects  on  certain  busi- 
nesses—specifically, computer  soft- 
ware companies.  The  problem  arises 
when    a   software   company    develops 


software  and  sells  it  to  a  customer.  Al- 
though such  a  transaction  resembles 
an  ordinary  sale  in  most  respects.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  takes  the  po- 
sition that,  technically,  the  transac- 
tion is  a  license  and  the  price  paid  is  a 
royalty.  This  means  that  the  revenues 
received  by  a  software  company  may 
be  considered  passive  investment 
income  and  may  be  subject  to  the  per- 
sonal holding  company  tax.  That  is 
clearly  a  result  nobody  intended. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  we  introduce 
today  is  merely  to  correct  this  result. 
The  bill  provides  that  if  a  company  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  de- 
veloping software,  the  personal  hold- 
ing company  tax  will  not  apply  to  the 
income  derived  from  the  software. 
This  merely  puts  software  businesses 
on  the  same  footing  as  all  other  busi- 
nesses. The  bill  is  narrowly  drawn:  it 
would  not  apply  to  a  company  that 
merely  was  in  the  business  of  buying 
software  produced  by  other  companies 
and  licensing  that  software  to  custom- 
ers: such  a  company  could  be  a  true  in- 
corporated pocketbook. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
fair  solution  to  the  problem,  and  I 
think  the  bill  should  be  noncontrover- 
sial.  I  join  with  Senator  Danforth  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  enact  the  bill 
promptly.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Civil 
Service  retirement  credit  for  certain 
employees  and  former  employees  of 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumental- 
ities under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Af- 
fairs. 

NONAPPROPRIATED  FUND  INSTRUMENTALITIES 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  CREDIT  ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  2 
years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  help  a  hardworking  group  of  men 
and  women  who  have,  in  effect,  been 
deceived  by  their  Government.  Today. 
I  reintroduce  this  legislation  to  push 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem  these 
men  and  women  are  facing. 

In  the  decade  following  World  War 
II.  a  dedicated  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans made  a  commitment  to  helping 
their  nation  by  joining  the  special 
services  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
They  were  a  team  of  Government  em- 
ployees working  to  'enhance  the 
morale,  welfare  auid  recreation  of 
active  and  retired  military  and  Coast 
Guard  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents." These  people,  primarily  women, 
took  advantage  of  a  rewarding,  long- 
term  career  opportunity,  maintaining 
libraries,  recreation  centers  and  sports 
programs  which  improved  the  quality 
of  life  of  U.S.  forces  at  home  and  over- 
seas. 

The  literature  which  encouraged 
these  workers  to  consider  special  serv- 
ices positions  advised  them  to  submit 


Federal  employment  forms  to  the  US 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  led 
them  to  believe  that  they  were  joining 
the  civil  service.  And.  as  members  of 
the  civil  service,  they  had  no  reason  tt 
think  that  they  would  not  be  entitleii 
to  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  other  Fed 
eral  workers. 

However,  in  1952.  the  Congress  en 
acted  a  law  which  exempted  special 
services  employees  from  civil  service 
laws,  including  retirement,  disability 
and  death  compensation  provisions. 
This  change  came  in  response  to  a  De- 
partment of  defense  request  to  exempt 
from  the  civil  service  short-term  em- 
ployees involved  in  commercial  work 
and  paid  by  nonappropriated  funds. 
The  exemption  that  was  enacted  in- 
cluded all  positions  'conducted  for  the 
comfort,  pleasure,  contentment,  and 
mental  and  physical  improvement  of 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces." 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  histo- 
ry of  the  1952  statute  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  cover  short-term  employees 
who  were  involved  in  commercial 
work.  Presumably,  these  commercial 
operations  would  have  been  hindered 
by  the  employees'  inclusion  under  civil 
service  laws,  counteracting  the  inher- 
ently short  term  and  uncomplicated 
nature  of  the  work. 

One  side  effect  of  the  statute,  how- 
ever, was  the  exclusion  from  civil  serv- 
ice of  the  long-term  career  employees 
of  the  special  services.  In  retrospect,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  this  inadvertent  ex- 
clusion was  made.  First,  there  was 
little  job  distinction  between  the  long- 
and  short-term  workers.  In  addition, 
special  services  employees  were  paid 
either  with  appropriated  funds  or.  like 
their  short-term  counterparts,  with 
nonappropriated  funds.  The  source  of 
their  pay  depended  entirely  on  the 
source  of  money  available  at  any  par- 
ticular time. 

As  a  consequence,  special  services 
employees  who  are  now  close  to  retir- 
ing from  the  Federal  Government 
have  found  that  they  are  unable  to 
credit  those  years  with  special  services 
toward  their  civil  service  retirement. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  allow 
them  to  try  to  qualify  for  this  credit. 
Briefly.  Federal  employees  or  retirees 
who  believe  themselves  eligible  for  the 
retirement  credit  will  be  able  to  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  their  military  de- 
partment (or  his  designee).  The  Secre- 
tary/deslgnee  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  the  submission  of 
information  to  prove  eligibility,  and 
once  the  Secretary /designee  deter- 
mines that  an  applicant  is  eligible,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  will 
accept  this  certification  as  valid.  All  el- 
igible applicants  will  be  required  to 
make  a  redeposit  plus  Interest  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  for  their  uncredited  time.  In  ad- 
dition, the  nonappropriated  fund  in- 
strumenUlity    [NAFI]    by   which   the 


applicant    was   employed   will    be   re- 
quired to  make  a  matching  deposit. 

I  have  tried  to  balance  the  natural 
concerns  of  OPM  about  the  integrity 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  by 
requiring  redeposits  not  only  from  eli- 
gible applicants,  but  also  from  their 
employing  agency.  As  for  NAFI's.  the 
bill  gives  them  considerable  control 
over  the  application  process  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  weed  out  unwar- 
ranted or  fraudulent  claims.  My  bill 
represents  a  fair  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  my  efforts  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1800 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nonappropriated 
Fund  Instrumentalities  Employees'  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Credit  Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2105(c)(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
■  .  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  to  the  extent 
provided  in  section  8332(b)(15),  "  after 
"chapter  53". 

(b)  Section  8332(b)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  paragraph  ( 13)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  second  paragraph 
(13)  as  paragraph  (14)  and  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  "; 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (14).  as  so 
redesignated,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■(15)  service  performed  after  June  18. 
1952,  as  an  employee  described  In  section 
2105(c)  of  this  title  if  such  service  involved 
conducting  an  arts  and  crafts,  drama,  music, 
library,  service  club,  youth  activities,  sports, 
or  recreation  program  (including  any  out- 
door recreation  program)  for  persoruiel  of 
the  armed  forces;  but  credit  shall  be  allowed 
for  such  service  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
service  is  not  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing benefits  under  a  retirement  system  for 
employees  of  the  nonappropriated  fund  in- 
strumentality."': 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(13)"  In  the  third  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(14)": 
and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  accept,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter,  the  certification  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  named  In  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title  or  his  designee  concern- 
ing service  of  the  type  described  in  para- 
graph (15)  of  this  subsection  which  was  per- 
formed for  a  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality under  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
Secretary.  This  certification  may  be  based 
on  evidence  which  is  furnished  by  the 
person  claiming  credit  for  such  service  for 
the  pruposes  of  this  subchapter  and  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  by  such  Secretary  or  des- 
ignee.". 

(c)  Section  8334  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 


"(k)  Each  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  referred  to 
or  described  in  section  2105(c)  of  this  title 
that  employed  an  Individual  who  receives 
credit  under  this  subchapter  for  service  de- 
scribed in  section  8332(b)(15)  of  this  title 
shall  pay  to  the  Fund  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  the  individual  If  such  serv- 
ice had  been  covered  under  this  sulxihapter 
when  such  service  was  performed,  plus  in- 
terest computed  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
prescribed  in  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 
The  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality 
shall  furnish  the  Office  such  information  as 
the  Office  determines  is  necessary  to  admin- 
ister this  subsection  and  section  8332(b)(15) 
of  this  title,  and  shall  make  the  payment  re- 
quired by  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion upon  receiving  from  the  Office  a  notifi- 
cator  of  the  amount  due.  Such  payment 
may  not  be  considered  a  deposit  by  the  Indi- 
vidual under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
for  any  purpose,  including  for  the  purpose 
of  section  8339(1)  of  this  title  as  in  effect 
before,  on,  or  after  September  8.  1982."'. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to— 

(1)  any  individual  who  retires  under  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  who  is  entitled  to  a  de- 
ferred annuity  under  such  subchapter  com- 
mencing on  or  after  such  date;  and 

(2)  any  individual  who,  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  is  entitled  to  an  aruiu- 
ity  under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  applies  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Office,  applies  to  the  Office  within 
two  years  after  such  date  for  a  redetermina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  his  or  her  annuity  on 
the  basis  of  such  amendments. 

(b)  A  redetermination  of  the  amount  of  an 
annuity  under  subsection  (a)(2)  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  application  as  provided  in  such 
subsection  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
payments  of  such  annuity  made  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  second  month  commenc- 
ing after  such  application  is  received  by  the 
office.* 


By  Mr.  EAST  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Helms,    Mr.    Thurmond,    Mr. 

HoLLiNGS,     Mr.     Heflin,     Mr. 

Trible.     Mr.     Cochran,     Mr. 

Pryor.      Mr.      Bumpers,      Mr. 

Warner,  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr. 

Denton): 
S.  1801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  promote  expansion  of 
international  trade  In  furniture  with 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

FAIR  FURNITURE  ACT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  S.  1801,  the 
Fair  Furniture  Trade  Act  of  1985.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  place  furniture 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 
Joining  with  me  as  cosponsors  are  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Senators 
Helms,  Bumpers,  Pryor,  Thurmond, 
Hollings,  Trible.  Warner,  Cochran, 
Heflin.  Sasser,  and  Denton. 

The  American  furniture  industry 
has  faced  unusually  severe  foreign 
competition  in  recent  years.  Imports 
of  wood  and  upholstered  furniture  in- 


creased by  284  percent  between  1979 
and  1984,  from  a  total  of  $312  million 
to  $1,198  billion.  Exports  of  the  same 
items  by  the  United  States  declined 
during  that  period  from  $312  to  $210 
million. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor 
contributing  to  our  Nation's  overall 
furniture  trade  deficit  is  a  major  tariff 
disparity  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  involving  similar  furniture 
products.  Nonmetal  residential  furni- 
ture exported  by  the  United  States  to 
Canada,  for  example,  faces  a  16.3-per- 
cent Canadian  duty.  The  same  kind  of 
furniture  entering  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  by  comparison,  is  levied 
an  American  duty  as  low  as  3.1  per- 
cent. 

This  large  tariff  disparity  is  a  major 
trade  barrier  that  operates  effectively 
to  keep  American  furniture  products 
out  of  the  Canadian  market.  It  gives 
Canadian  furniture  manufacturers  a 
decisive  and  unfair  advantage  over 
their  American  coimterparts.  This  is 
clearly  reflected  in  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  statistics  demonstrating 
a  growth  rate  of  38  percent  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  in  the  American 
furniture  market  from  1983  to  1984.  In 
the  same  period,  the  level  of  American 
exports  of  furniture  to  Canada  re- 
mained almost  unchanged. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Canadian  furni- 
ture industry  is  substantially  similar 
to  our  own.  A  comprehensi'e  study 
issued  by  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  in  1984  documents  strong 
similarities  between  the  American  and 
Canadian  industries  in  overall  struc- 
tures and  in  the  areas  of  capital  in- 
vestment, technological  development, 
and  worker  compensation. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  S.  1801  is  not 
an  anticompetitive  measure.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Fair  Furniture  Trade 
Act  promotes  equitable  competition 
between  the  Canadian  and  American 
furniture  industries  by  moving  to  end 
the  crippling  tariff  disparity  that  I 
have  cited. 

If  enacted,  S.  1801  would  foster 
trade  negotiations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  end  the  fur- 
niture tariff  disparity.  In  the  event 
that  an  agreement  ending  the  dispari- 
ty were  not  reached  within  2  years,  S. 
1801  would  set  American  tariffs  on  Ca- 
nadian furniture  imports  at  a  level 
equal  to  Canadian  tariffs  on  American 
furniture  exports. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  is  con- 
cerned seriously  about  our  Nation's 
trade  deficit,  I  believe  that  it  is  time  to 
act.  S.  1801  would  do  that  by  allowing 
American  furniture  manufacturers  to 
compete  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
with  their  Canadian  counterparts.  I 
urge  expeditious  consideration  and  en- 
actment of  this  measure  by  the 
Senate.9 
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•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  in  sponsoring  the  Pair 
Furniture  Trade  Act.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  address  a  serious 
inequity  that  exists  in  furniture  trade 
between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  problem  is  simple,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Wood  and  upholstered  furniture 
manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  shipped  to  Canada  faces  a  16.3- 
percent  duty.  In  contrast,  most  Cana- 
dian furniture  entering  the  United 
States  faces  duties  of  only  3.1  percent. 

This  unfair  tariff  differential  con- 
tributed to  a  $250  million  furniture 
trade  deficit  with  Canada  in  1984.  Ca- 
nadian furniture  imports  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  125  per- 
cent since  1980. 

The  overall  furniture  trade  picture 
is  not  encouraging.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  wood 
and  upholstered  furniture  imports  in- 
creased 284  percent  between  1979  and 
1984— from  $312  million  to  $1,198  bil- 
lion. This  trend  continues  this  year,  as 
furniture  imports  are  up  35  percent  in 
the  first  half  of  1985  over  the  same 
period  in  1984.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
wood  furniture  imports  alone  is  ap- 
proaching 42  percent. 

The  influx  of  imports  is  the  result  of 
many  factors.  To  be  sure,  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  in  international  ex- 
changes helps  exacerbate  the  problem 
all  U.S.  products  face  in  international 
competition.  Furniture  has  special 
problems,  however.  For  example,  the 
United  States  grants  duty-free  or  low- 
duty  treatment  to  furniture  imports 
from  countries  previously  in  a  develop- 
ing stage,  but  now  with  furniture  man- 
ufacturing technology  as  advanced  as 
any  used  in  the  United  States. 

United  States  furniture  manufactur- 
ers also  face  inequitable  tariff  treat- 
ment. While  this  is  acceptable  from 
developing  countries  with  infant  in- 
dustries to  protect,  it  is  not  acceptable 
from  major  world  economic  powers. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today  is  to  put  furni- 
ture trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in 
terms  of  tariffs.  It  authorizes  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  seeking  a  fair  trade  agreement 
on  furniture  with  reciprocal  tariff 
rates.  If  such  an  agreement  is  not 
reached  within  2  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  United 
States  tariffs  on  Canadian  furniture 
Imports  would  be  gradually  increased 
until  they  become  equal  to  the  Cana- 
dian tariffs  on  United  States  furniture 
imported  by  Canada. 

We  do  not  seek  necessarily  to  raise 
United  States  tariffs  on  Canadian  fur- 
niture. I  would  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  produce  lower  Canadian 
tariffs  on  United  States  furniture.  In 
any  event,  at  no  time  would  United 
States   tariffs   ever   exceed   Canadian 


tariffs.  Anytime  Canadian  tariffs  are 
reduced,  ours  would  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
clear  and  simple.  Mr.  President:  fair 
furniture  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  negotiators 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  work  out  the 
differences,  but  failing  that  reciprocal 
tariffs  would  be  implemented  as  a 
matter  of  law.« 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
North  Carolina  and  other  States  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Fair  Furniture  Trade 
Act. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  remedy  a 
tariff  inequity  that  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  on  furni- 
ture products.  Currently,  most  United 
States  furniture  products  shipped  into 
Canada  pay  a  16.3  percent  tariff,  com- 
pared with  United  States  tariffs  on 
similar  Canadian  products  at  3.1  per- 
cent. In  fact.  Canada's  tariffs  on  furni- 
ture products  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, which  typically  fall  in  the  5.6 
to  6.3  percent  range.  These  high-tariff 
barriers  have  significantly  inhibited 
United  States  trade  to  Canada  in  fur- 
niture products  with  Canada. 

The  Pair  Furniture  Trade  Act  would 
require  the  United  States  and  Canadi- 
an Governments  to  negotiate  a  free 
trade  agreement  on  furniture  prod- 
ucts, a  step  that  the  United  States 
manufacturers  have  been  urging  for 
some  time  now.  In  previous  years, 
however,  the  Canadians  have  refused 
to  entertain  such  an  agreement. 

This  legislation  contains  some  Incen- 
tives for  the  Canadians  to  come  to  the 
table  for  negotiations.  If.  over  a  2-year 
period,  no  free  trade  agreement  on 
furniture  products  were  negotiated. 
United  States  tariffs  on  Canadian  fur- 
niture would  gradually— in  a  series  of 
specific  steps— increase  until  they  were 
at  the  Canadian  level. 

At  no  time  would  they  ever  exceed 
the  Canadian  level,  and  if  Canadian 
tariffs  ever  come  down,  ours  would  as 
well.  The  goal  of  this  bill  is  free  trade 
on  furniture  products  with  Canada,  a 
step  that  would  benefit  manufactur- 
ers, retailers,  and  consumers  across 
the  country. 

The  U.S.  furniture  industry  employs 
over  10.000  Individuals  In  Arkansas  di- 
rectly in  furniture  manufacturing,  not 
to  mention  others  engaged  in  furni- 
ture supply,  furniture  retailing,  and 
other  related  activities. 

The  Canadian  Government  has 
shown  an  encouraging  willingness  to 
negotiate  away  some  of  the  existing 
trade  barriers  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. I  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
convince  the  Canadians  that  we  are  se- 
rious about  solving  this  problem, 
which  is  so  critical  for  United  States 
Jobs.* 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  a  number  of  my  col- 


leagues in  cosponsoring  the  Fair  Pur 
niture  Trade  Act  of  1985.  The  furni 
ture  industry  has  historically  been  an 
important  one  in  Arkansas,  in  several 
ways.  First,  furniture  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  State  directly  employ 
over  10,000  persons  in  the  production 
of  wood,  metal,  and  upholstered  furni 
ture.  Second,  both  in-  and  out-of-State 
furniture  manufacturers  utilize  locally 
grown  hardwood  and  softwood  as  raw 
materials  for  furniture  products.  Fi 
nally,  the  people  of  Arkansas  (myself 
included)  support  a  thriving  wholesale 
and  retail  conununity  through  their 
purchases  of  furniture. 

This  legislation  would  remedy  an  in 
creasingly  significant  problem  the  fur 
niture  industry  has  with  Canada.  As  of 
January  1,  1985.  nonmetal  residential 
furniture  shipped  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  is  levied  a  16.3-per 
cent  duty.  The  bulk  of  Canadian  furni 
ture  shipped  into  the  United  States  is 
levied  duties  of  3.1  percent.  Therefore, 
furniture  imports  are  given  a  clear  ad- 
vantage over  exports  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  according  to  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  statistics,  imports 
of  furniture  from  Canada  rose  125  per- 
cent between  1979  and  1984.  while  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  into 
Canada  remained  relatively  static, 
rising  only  slightly  in  1984. 

In  1984,  Canadian  wood  and  uphol- 
stered household  furniture  exports 
into  the  United  States  totaled  $343.8 
million.  This  represents  a  growth  of  38 
percent  from  the  previous  years  total 
of  $249  million.  United  States  furni- 
ture exports  into  Canada  totaled  $93.4 
million  for  1984  as  compared  to  $91.1 
million  in  1983. 

These  numbers  reflect  the  extent  to 
which  the  tariff  inequity  puts  compe- 
tition on  a  most  unfair  and  uneven 
basis.  Competition  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  furniture  business.  This 
industry  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  been, 
dominated  by  a  few  large  companies. 
Instead  it  is  an  extraordinarily  com- 
petitive industry  comprised  of  4,500 
plants,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
employ  fewer  than  100  workers.  No  in- 
dividual company  holds  more  than  4 
percent  of  total  sales,  and  profit  mar- 
gins are  slim  (since  1978.  after-tax 
profits  have  averaged  below  3  per- 
cent). 

Last  year  the  International  Trade 
Commission  completed  a  study,  enti- 
tled. Competitive  Assessment  of  the 
U.S.  Wood  and  Upholstered  House- 
hold Furniture  Industry.  This  study 
offered  a  most  comprehensive  and 
well-documented  overview  of  the  in- 
dustry's current  domestic  and  interna- 
tional trade  position. 

The  competitive  assessment  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  major  furniture  trading  partners. 
Unlike  many  other  furniture  export- 
ing countries.  Canada  does  offer  a 
viable  export  market  for  United  States 


furniture.  In  fact.  Canada  is  the  lead- 
ing exporter  of  furniture  into  the 
United  States  and  the  second  highest 
importer  of  United  States  furniture. 

Furthermore,  the  Canadian  furni- 
ture industry  is  very  similar  to  the 
United  States  industry  in  structure, 
wages,  level  of  technology  and  access 
to  capital.  Much  like  the  United 
States,  worker  health  and  safety  and 
pollution  control  are  deemed  essential 
in  Canada,  and  thus  regulated  by  gov- 
ernment. The  ITC  study  of  the  furni- 
ture industry  documented  the  similari- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian industries  in  the  description  of 
■Major  Foreign  Competitors,"  (Com- 
petitive Assessment  of  the  Wood  and 
Upholstered  Household  Furniture  In- 
dustry, U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, publication  1543,  pp.  21-11). 

In  view  of  these  similarities  between 
our  countries  and  the  extent  of  furni- 
ture trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  I  view  the  current  duty 
differential  as  unnecessary  and  disrup- 
tive. Canadian  furniture  in  many  cases 
offers  serious  competition  to  United 
States  manufactures.  The  same  is  true 
of  United  States  furniture  in  Canada. 
But,  given  a  sound  basis  for  that  com- 
petition, neither  country's  furniture 
industry  should  be  threatened  by  a  re- 
moval of  all  duties.  Further,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  consumers  in  both  countries 
would  be  well  served  by  a  reduction  in 
duties  and  resulting  reduction  in  furni- 
ture prices.  This  free  trade  initiative 
has  the  support  of  the  furniture  retail- 
ing community. 

U.S.  furniture  manufactureres  have 
enjoyed  no  special  protection  under 
current  conditions.  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
shielded  from  United  States  exports 
by  a  high  duty  rate  as  well  as  favor- 
able exchange  rates  eliminating  any 
price  advantage  of  United  States  pro- 
duced furniture.  (Competitive  Assess- 
ment, U.S.  ITC.  page  8.)  Further, 
many  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
the  advantage  of  actually  being  closer 
to  the  major  United  States  population 
centers  than  many  major  United 
States  manufacturers.  (Competitive 
Assessment,  U.S.  ITC,  page  21.) 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  allow 
United  States  furniture  manufacturers 
to  compete  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turer on  the  same  or  similar  basis  as 
our  domestic  manufacturers  compete 
with  each  other.  This  legislation 
would  require  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  negotiate  a  free-trade 
agreement  on  furniture  products.  Pre- 
vious efforts  at  negotiation,  however, 
have  proven  useless.  This  legislation 
contains  a  mechanism  whose  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  force  the  Canadians  to  step 
forward  and  negotiate  for  free  trade. 
If,  over  a  2-year  period  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  unable  to 
achieve  free  trade  on  furniture  prod- 
ucts. United  States  tariffs  on  Canadi- 
an furniture  products  would  be  gradu- 


ally  increased   until   they   were  even 
with  the  Canadians. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  point:  This  Is 
not  protectionist  legislation.  At  no 
time  would  our  tariffs  ever  exceed  the 
Canadian  tariff  levels,  and  if  they 
were  to  be  reduced,  so  would  ours.  In 
short,  we  want  free  trade.* 
•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  22,300  Virginians  em- 
ployed in  furniture  manufacturing,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  East  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  The  Fair  Furni- 
ture Trade  Act  of  1985. 

Our  domestic  furniture  industry  con- 
siders Canada  as  a  major,  natural 
market  for  its  products.  But  our  furni- 
ture trade  with  Canada  is  seriously  im- 
balanced.  and  the  problem  is  getting 
worse.  Last  year  we  imported  nearly 
one  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  more 
furniture  from  Canada  than  we  sold  to 
Canada.  Imports  from  Canada  are 
rising  rapidly:  they  have  increased 
over  125  percent  since  1980.  As  a 
result,  jobs  in  the  furniture  industry 
are  at  risk. 

A  decisive  factor  contributing  to  this 
imbalance  is  the  tariff  inequity  exist- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  United 
States  furniture  shipped  to  Canada 
faces  duties  of  16.3  percent  whereas 
imports  from  Canada  face  United 
States  tariffs  which  are  much  lower- 
as  low  as  3.1  percent.  This  tariff  dis- 
parity makes  our  furniture  relatively 
more  expensive  in  Canada,  and 
hinders  our  exports. 

The  Fair  Furniture  Trade  Act,  will 
help  spur  U.S.  exports  of  furniture 
and  preserve  U.S.  jobs.  Under  the  bill, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  would 
have  a  period  of  time  to  negotiate  the 
mutual  elimination  of  furniture  tar- 
iffs, that  is,  free  trade  in  furniture.  If 
negotiations  fail.  United  States  tariffs 
on  Canadian  furniture  imports  would 
be  gradually  raised  to  Canadian  levels. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  goes  in  the 
right  direction.  It  recognizes  that  the 
best  way  to  reduce  trade  deficits  is  by 
the  reduction  of  foreign  import  bar- 
riers. Lower  foreign  tariffs  will  permit 
an  expansion  of  U.S.  exports.  The  bill 
also  creates  a  strong  and  credible  in- 
centive for  the  Canadian  Government 
to  reduce  its  import  tariff  on  our  fur- 
niture, because  failure  to  do  so  would 
result  in  certain  retaliation  against 
their  exports.  Since  they  sell  far  more 
furniture  to  us  than  we  currently  sell 
to  them,  this  is  a  credible  threat  and  a 
strong  negotiating  Incentive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  initiative.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1802.  A  bill  to  establish  an  acreage 
base  and  program  yield  system  for 
wheat,  feeci  grain,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AGRICULTURE  ETFICIENCY  AND  EWUITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  again  introducing  legislation  to 


provide  farmers  with  a  dependable,  ra- 
tional system  of  determining  their 
base  acreages  for  participation  in  our 
farm  programs.  This  legislation  is 
identical  to  the  language  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  as  part  of  H.R. 
2100.  the  1985  farm  bill.  The  House 
language  was  authored  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  fellow  Texan,  Con- 
gressman, Charles  Stenholm. 

Congressman  Stenholm  comes  from 
a  farm  background  also,  and  his  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  day-to-day 
problems  of  farmers  has  made  him  a 
very  effective  spokesman  for  the  farm- 
ers of  Texas  and  the  Nation.  This  leg- 
islation is  the  result  of  an  extensive 
survey  of  problems  that  farmers  have 
with  our  farm  programs.  In  this 
sur\ey,  problems  with  bases  and  yields 
were  common  to  almost  all  farmers. 
This  legislation  is  the  response  to 
those  complaints. 

This  bill  will  write  into  permanent 
law  a  standard  method  of  determining 
base  acreages  and  yields  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice. 
This  would  supplant  the  outdated  pro- 
visions of  the  permanent  law,  but 
would  not  affect  the  price  support  pro- 
grams of  permanent  law.  If  ever  used, 
the  price  supports  of  permanent  law 
then  be  applied  to  the  current  crop- 
ping patterns  instead  of  to  the  crop- 
ping patterns  that  existed  a  decade  or 
more  ago. 

Under  our  current  system,  farmers 
are  continually  but  needlessly  subject- 
ed to  erratic  changes  in  the  method  of 
determining  bases  and  yields.  This 
makes  it  Impossible  to  plan  with  any 
certainty  even  1  year  ahead  for  a  crop 
rotation,  even  though  farmers  need  to 
be  able  to  plan  ahead  for  several  years 
in  many  cases  to  develop  the  most  effi- 
cient farm  plan. 

It  will  introduce  badly  needed 
equity,  flexibility,  and  predictability 
into  our  farm  programs.  It  will  create 
a  system  of  bases  and  yields  that  will 
be  consistent  for  all  program  crops 
and  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  produc- 
tion regions.  It  will  allow  farmers  to 
change  cropping  patterns  to  meet  con- 
servation needs  or  follow  market  sig- 
nals. And  writing  this  system  into  per- 
manent law  wQl  permit  long-range 
planning  and  remove  the  uncertainties 
caused  by  the  current  system  of 
making  major  changes  every  4  years. 

Under  this  bill,  a  crop  acreage  base 
would  be  established  for  each  crop 
grown  on  the  farm.  This  would  be  set 
by  the  county  ASCS  committee  based 
on  the  farm's  production  history.  The 
guidelines  would  be  the  same  as  the 
ones  contained  in  S.  1714.  the  farji  bill 
reported  from  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  in  H.R.  2100,  the  farm 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

This  bill  would  also  establish  a  farm 
acreage  base  for  each  farm.  This  farm 
acreage  base  would  be  the  total  of  all 
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the  crop  acreage  bases.  However,  the 
farm  acreage  base  could  not  be  larger 
than  the  total  amount  of  arable  land 
In  the  farm. 

Flexibility  is  allowed  by  permitting 
the  farmer  to  switch  up  to  10  percent 
of  his  total  farm  acreage  base  from 
one  crop  to  another  each  year,  and  in 
1986  up  to  20  percent  can  be  switched. 
The  farmer  can  make  this  switch  in 
his  bases  simply  by  notifying  the 
county  ASCS  office  no  later  than  60 
days  before  the  announcement  dead- 
line of  the  farm  program  for  that  com- 
modity. 

Farm  program  yields  would  be  set  by 
a  5-year  moving  average  of  actual 
yields.  Needed  protection  against  cata- 
strophic failures,  such  as  drought  or 
floods,  would  be  provided  by  limiting 
cuts  in  the  farm  program  yield  to  no 
more  than  10-percent  per  year. 

All  programs  to  reduce  production 
must  start  from  an  established  base  of 
some  kind.  Almost  all  farmers  have 
had  problems  at  one  time  or  another 
with  the  Government  in  determining 
their  crop  base.  A  major  part  of  the 
problem  is  that  the  method  of  compu- 
tation of  this  base  can  and  does 
change  with  each  farm  bill  and  even 
with  individual  years'  farm  programs 
during  the  4  years  of  a  farm  bill.  Some 
individuals  are  invariably  trapped  and 
caused  hardship  whenever  a  change  is 
made. 

They  and  their  neighbors  have 
learned  from  those  bitter  experiences, 
and  now  they  are  very  careful  to  build 
as  much  base  as  possible  and  to  avoid 
losing  old  bases.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  which  are  aided  by  the  policies 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  1981  farm  bill,  many 
farms  have  acreage  bases  for  commod- 
ities which  exceed  the  amount  of  land 
they  normally  plant  to  that  crop.  For 
example,  the  1985  wheat  acreage  base 
is  about  94  million  acres  while  the 
largest  wheat  acreage  actually  planted 
in  recent  years  was  only  88  million 
acres.  In  addition,  many  of  these 
bases,  when  added  together,  exceed 
the  actual  amount  of  land  in  the  farm. 
These  inflated  bases  and  phantom 
acres  undercut  efforts  to  reduce  pro- 
duction and  add  to  farm  program 
costs. 

This  legislation  will  provide  farmers 
with  the  certainty  that  they  can  plan 
ahead  for  changes  in  their  cropping 
patterns  without  risking  the  loss  of 
their  eligibility  to  participate  in  Feder- 
al farm  programs.  Farmers  do  not 
have  to  participate  in  these  farm  pro- 
grams, and  if  they  do  not  they  can  still 
plant  anything  they  want  to.  However, 
this  bill  will,  for  the  first  time,  guaran- 
tee farmers  that  they  can  change 
crops  and  still  retain  farm  program  eli- 
gibility by  following  a  simple  and  un- 
changing set  of  guidelines. 

This  bill  needs  to  be  enacted  into 
law  so  that  our  farmers  can  plan 
ahead.  The  vagaries  of  the  weather 


and  marketplace  are  more  than 
enough  for  farmers  to  contend  with  al- 
ready. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  this  legislation  to  bring 
needed  equity,  flexibility,  and  predict- 
ability to  our  farm  programs.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1803.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  and  near  the  Hells  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  as  additions 
to  the  Hells  Canyon  Wilderness. 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

ADDITIONS  TO  HELLS  CANYON  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
further  the  ideals  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area  Act. 
Through  this  legislation  I  hope  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  manage- 
ment principles  we  fought  for  with 
creation  of  the  area  almost  a  decade 
ago. 

Hells  Canyon,  the  deepest  river 
gorge  on  earth,  straddles  the  Snake 
River  in  both  Oregon  and  Idaho.  Hells 
Canyon  is  truly  a  wild  place.  It  is  a 
majestic  and  serene  natural  environ- 
ment, offering  fabulous  vistas,  steep 
canyon  walls,  forested  slopes  and 
grassy  plateaus. 

Yet,  more  than  a  decade  ago,  when 
the  first  conservation-minded  folks 
started  pushing  to  save  Hells  Canyon, 
this  serene  setting  was  a  battleground 
between  public  and  private  interests, 
over  who  would  have  the  right  to  con- 
struct dams  on  the  Snake  River.  The 
turning  point  in  the  battle  was  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  It  set  into 
motion  a  preservation  movement 
aimed  at  what  had  been  considered  a 
lost  cause— the  preservation  of  the  re- 
maining free  flowing  section  of  the 
Snake  River. 

The  historic  Sup.eme  Court  decision 
reads: 

The  test  is  whether  the  project  will  be  In 
the  public  interest.  And  that  determination 
can  be  made  only  after  an  exploration  of  all 
issues  relevant  to  the  "public  Interest"  in- 
cluding future  power  demand  and  supply, 
altered  sources  of  power,  the  public  interest 
in  preserving  readies  of  wild  rivers  and  wil- 
derness areas,  the  preservation  of  anadro- 
mous  fish  for  commerlcal  and  recreational 
purposes,  and  the  protection  of  wildlife. 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 
June  5.  1967. 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Washington  Public  Power. 

System  v.  Northwest  Power. 

In  August  of  1967.  less  than  2 
months  after  the  court  decision,  the 
Hells  Canyon  Preservation  Council 
was  incorporated.  What  started  as  a 
local  grassroots  initiative  grew  into  a 
nationwide  movement.  The  effort  to 
save  the  river  also  grew  to  Include 
preservation  of  the  spectacular  canyon 
surrounding  the  river.  The  preserva- 
tion effort  culminated  In  1975  with  the 
passage  of  the  Hells  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  Act. 


I  now  want  to  finish  the  job  wf 
began  in  1975.  To  do  this  job  thor 
oughly.  as  it  should  be  done,  I  am  in 
troducing  a  bill  proposing  the  follow 
ing: 

First,  designation  of  almost  300,000 
acres  of  lands  in  and  adjacent  to  th( 
Hells  Canyon  NRA  as  Wilderness; 

Second,  designation  of  the  lower  33 
miles  of  the  Snake  River  from  the  na 
tional  forest  boundary  downstream  to 
just  above  the  town  of  Asotin  as  part 
of  the  Snake  Wild  and  Scenic  River; 
and 

Third,  establishment  of  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  timber  that  may  b* 
logged  within  the  Oregon  portion  of 
the  NRA,  and  a  clear  definition  of  tht 
harvest  methods  that  may  be  used. 

The  timber  from  the  Hells  Canyon 
NRA  represents  a  relatively  small  per 
centage  of  wood  for  the  area  mills 
Management  prescriptions  in  the  Hell."; 
Canyon  comprehensive  management 
plan  have  reduced  the  cut  which  can 
be  taken  from  these  sensitive  lands 
Based  on  current  management  guide 
lines,  it  has  been  estimated  that  pro 
posed  Wilderness  designation  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  approximately 
5.36  million  board  feet  of  the  total 
timber  available  for  harvest. 

The  proposal  to  extend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  designation  on  the  Snake  River 
is  designed  to  ensure  protection  of  the 
Snake  River.  Dams  and  other  objec- 
tionable development  projects  would 
not  be  permitted.  Water  quality  and 
the  natural  riparian  habitat  would  be 
protected  to  stop  further  degradation. 

It  is  important  to  resolve  these  re- 
maining Issues. 

This  year  marks  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  creation  of  the  Hells 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area.  It 
is  gratifying  to  look  back  and  know  a 
wise  decision  was  made.  Time  has 
given  us  a  better  perspective  on  the 
protection  we  provided  through  the 
national  recreation  area.  We  can  now 
assess  more  accurately  the  pressures 
that  result  from  the  uses  of  the  area 
and  determine  If  the  protections  are 
sufficient.  It  is  time  to  clarify  and  re- 
assess how  we  would  like  to  see  the 
lands  in  Hells  Canyon  preserved. 

I  feel  as  strongly  today  as  I  did  10 
years  ago  about  this  priceless  treasure. 
But  we  know  more  today  than  we  did 
then  about  how  fragile  this  unique 
canyon  is.  More  people  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  experience  first  hand 
the  wildness  of  this  place  called  Hells 
Canyon.  There  is  no  more  suitable 
protection  for  areas  which  we  want  to 
be  kept  in  a  natural  state. 

I  was  recently  reminded  of  a  state- 
ment I  made  many  years  ago  that  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  then.  My  com- 
ment was: 

I  Ijecame  convinced  that  beyond  anything 
I  have  seen  In  this  country,  let  alone  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  this  was  the  place  to  save. 
All  of  them  don't  hold  a  candle  to  the  Jewel 
that  Is  Hells  Canyon. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  ffor  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
S.  1804.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
incentive  grants  to  encourage  State 
health  care  professional  liability 
reform;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

FEDERAL  INCENTIVES  FOR  STATE  HEALTH  CARE 
PROFESSIONAL  LIABILITY  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  "Federal  Incentives  for 
State  Health  Care  Professional  Liabil- 
ity Reform  Act  of  1985."  This  bill  ad- 
dresses a  growing  problem  in  main- 
taining a  wide  range  of  affordable 
health  care  services  for  the  American 
people.  I  am  talking  about  the  prob- 
lem of  soaring  medical  malpractice 
costs  and  the  resulting  increased  ex- 
pense, and  sometime  unavailability,  of 
medical  professional  liability  insur- 
ance. 

Last  year,  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  held  hearings 
which  revealed  the  extent  of  this 
problem  and  the  threat  it  poses  to  our 
health  care  system.  In  many  areas, 
premiums  for  professional  liability  in- 
surance for  physicians  continue  to  rise 
20.  30,  40  percent  a  year  and  more. 

The  crisis  Is  particularly  acute  for 
those  rendering  obstetrical  care.  In 
Florida.  20  percent  of  obstetricians 
have  reportedly  stopped  delivering 
babies  and  now  limit  their  practice  to 
surgery.  In  North  Carolina,  family 
physicians'  malpractice  coverage  for 
obstetrics  just  Increased  400  percent, 
and  the  majority  are  reported  to  be 
stopping  delivering  babies. 

Nor  is  the  problem  confined  to  phy- 
sicians. Nurse-midwives,  though  tradi- 
tionally at  considerable  lower  risk  of 
suit  than  physicians,  are  sometimes 
categorized  with  them  by  insurance 
companies  for  premium  purposes.  In 
many  States,  nurse-mldwlves  have  re- 
cently been  unable  to  obtain  irisur- 
ance,  or  can  obtain  It  only  at  exorbi- 
tant rates  which  put  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  incomes.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  trends  among  health 
professionals  are  obvious— access  to 
health  care  may  be  seriously  jeopard- 
ized unless  a  prescription  is  written  to 
treat  this  malpractice  fever. 

State  governments  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  defining  the  judicial  or 
administrative  system  governing  recov- 
ery for  malpractice  injuries,  and  they 
are  not  blind  to  the  medical  profes- 
sional liability  insurance  crisis.  All  but 
one  have  at  least  begun  reform  of 
their  negligence  or  tort  law  systems, 
and  many  of  them  are  considering  fur- 
ther steps.  Among  these  are  submis- 
sion of  claims  to  arbitration  panels, 
limitations  on  attorney's  contingency 
fees,  modification  of  the  collateral 
source  rule,  limits  on  recoverable  dam- 
ages, the  establishment  of  a  patient 
compensation  fund,  the  requirement 
of  periodic  payment  of  large  awards, 
the  establishment  of  pretrial  screening 


panels,  and  shortening  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

Many  of  these  represent  worthwhile 
improvements.  By  and  large,  they  re- 
spond to  perceived  failings  in  the  cur- 
rent tort  law  system,  such  as  the  abili- 
ty of  skillful  attorneys  to  obtain  exag- 
gerated judgments  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, the  Inducement  to  unwarranted  li- 
tigiousness  afforded  by  an  escalating 
contingency  fee  schedule  for  attor- 
neys, and  the  slowness  of  the  legal 
system  In  delivering  compen-sation  to 
the  Injured.  Studies  have  shown  that 
different  reforms  have  different  abili- 
ties to  achieve  the  overall  goals  of  re- 
ducing the  total  costs  of  medical  mal- 
practice litigation,  and  thus  of  liability 
insurance,  and  more  efficiently  deliv- 
ering compensation. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  sets  up  monetary  incentives  to 
encourage  States  to  adopt  further  ad- 
ministrative improvements  and  four 
tort  law  reforms,  three  of  which  have 
been  found  to  be  among  the  most  ef- 
fective in  holding  down  litigation 
costs.  This  represents  a  refined  version 
of  a  proposal  drafted  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  will  serve  to 
move  the  debate  on  malpractice  insur- 
ance forward  Into  the  consideration  of 
specific  legislative  solutions. 

Briefly,  this  proposal  would  fund  de- 
velopment grants  by  which  States 
would  design  and  implement  a  strate- 
gy leading  to  adoption  of  these  re- 
forms. Additionally,  it  would  grant  $2 
million  the  first  year  and  $1  million 
per  year  for  the  next  2  years  to  any 
State  which  adopts  all  the  recom- 
mended measures.  This  money  could 
be  used  for  a  broad  variety  of  public 
health  programs,  or  to  conduct  studies 
of  the  professional  liability  problem 
specific  to  that  State. 

The  reforms  named  In  the  bill  are: 
First,  periodic  payment  of  damage 
awards  over  $100,000;  second,  elimina- 
tion of  the  collateral  source  rule,  thus 
providing  for  the  reduction  of  awards 
by  amounts  received  from  other 
sources  for  the  same  Injury;  third,  lim- 
itation of  non-economic  damages  <paln 
and  suffering)  to  $250,000;  fourth,  lim- 
itation of  attorney's  contingency  fees; 
fifth,  allocation  of  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  that  collected  from  physician 
licensing  fees  to  the  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  disciplinary  actions; 
sixth,  requirement  that  hospitals  de- 
velop risk  management  programs  and 
require  physician  participation  as  a 
condition  to  receipt  of  insurance;  sev- 
enth, requirement  that  insurance  com- 
panies make  certain  data  available  to 
State  agencies;  and  eighth,  provision 
for  increased  peer  review  by  State 
medical  societies  of  questionable  prac- 
tice patterns. 

I  note  that  some  of  these  proposals 
strengthen  the  ability  and  resources  of 
State  boards  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  weeding  out  incompetent  health 
practitioners.   I   am   encouraged   that 


this  is  part  of  the  AMAs  program. 
The  AMA  forthrightly  admits  that 
malpractice  does  exist.  And  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  much  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  current  explosion 
of  liability  costs  if  physicians  and 
other  health  professionals  will  police 
their  own  ranks  conscientiously.  Heal- 
ing the  sick  is  a  high  calling.  It  is  gen- 
erally very  well  paid.  And  the  public 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  State  medi- 
cal boards  will  force  out  of  the  profes- 
sion alcoholics,  drug  abusers,  the  in- 
competent, and  the  unprincipled.  To 
the  extent  the  profession  has  not  done 
so,  it  has  itself  to  blame  for  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

However,  claims  are  also  skyrocket- 
ing among  health  professionals  who 
are  skilled  and  conscientious.  Part  of 
this  may  result  from  the  increase  in 
the  variety  and  complexity  of  medical 
technology  and  services;  from  higher, 
sometimes  unrealistic,  public  expecta- 
tions of  what  medicine  can  do:  from  a 
new  readiness  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
to  sue;  and  from  a  greater  number  of 
patients  and  attorneys  willing  to  file 
suits  that  may  be  marginal  or  un- 
founded, hopeful  of  huge  awards  or 
settlements.  It  is  to  address  some  of 
these  factors  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing was  drafted.  If  adopted  by 
States,  the  bill's  reforms  would  bring 
down  the  cost  of  medical  litigation  and 
would  result  in  a  higher  level  of  com- 
petence among  health  professionals. 

However.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
many  problems  raised  by  the  bill 
itself.  First.  I  long  have  doubted  in 
other  contexts  the  wisdom  of  using 
Federal  dollars  to  persuade  State  gov- 
ernments to  alter  their  laws  to  reflect 
some  grand  Federal  design.  Those 
doubts  persist  here.  Further.  I  note 
again  that  many  of  these  reforms  have 
already  been  considered  and  some 
adopted  by  a  nimiber  of  States.  The 
benefit  from  these  reforms  Is  yet  to  be 
realized,  but  when  they  have  gone  Into 
effect,  the  current  "crisis"  may  be  less 
evident. 

This  leads  to  another  issue:  The 
most  recent  information  available  to 
me  indicates  that  one  or  another  of 
the  listed  provisions  has  been  invjdi- 
dated  under  State  consitutions  in  five 
States.  Since  it  would  certainly  not  be 
our  intention  to  try  to  preempt  State 
consitutions.  there  would  be  at  least 
five  States  which,  from  the  start,  may 
have  no  possibility  of  participating 
under  this  proposal.  There  are  pend- 
ing constitutional  challenges  in  many 
other  States  where  reforms  have  been 
adopted,  as  well,  and  the  number  of  in- 
validations and  ineligible  States  will 
likely  rise.  Finally,  the  Individuals  tort 
law  reforms  raise  not  only  constitu- 
tional issues  but  issues  of  equity  and 
policy,  which  we  will  want  to  examine 
as  the  debate  proceeds. 

Regardless,  the  insursmce  problem  is 
a  serious  one.  The  relentless  increase 
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in  liability  costs  and  insurance  premi- 
ums not  only  threatens  access  to  care 
In  many  fields,  it  leads  directly  to  tlie 
practice  of  defensive  medicine,  in 
which  health  professionals  opt  for 
greater  frequency  of  health  care  test- 
ing and  services.  According  to  a  recent 
study,  costs  resulting  from  profession- 
al liability,  including  premiums  and 
defensive  medicine  expenses,  total  an 
estimated  $11  to  $13  billion  of  the  $75 
billion  spent  on  physicians  services  in 
1984.  Expected  savings  if  this  bill  were 
fully  implemented  would,  by  one  esti- 
mate, exceed  $500  million  annually, 
while  the  total  cost  of  the  bill  for  3 
years  would  be  $224.9  million. 

Through  the  introduction  of  this 
bill,  I  intend  to  highlight  these  prob- 
lems and  begin  in  earnest  the  search 
for  the  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
roles  in  malpractice  reform.  The 
American  Medical  Association  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  thoughtful,  useful  dis- 
cussion piece.  I  challenge  the  best 
minds  in  law,  medicine,  and  public 
policy  to  concur  or  to  respond  with 
concrete  alternatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

S.  1804 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "  Federal  Incentives 
for  State  Health  Care  Professional  Liability 
Reform  Act  of  1985". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sbc.  2.  <ai  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  there  are  serious  problems  with  cur- 
rent systems  for  compensating  individuals 
injured  by  the  malpractice  of  health  care 
professionals  and  health  care  providers: 

(2)  the  increasing  costs  and  unavailability 
of  professional  liability  insurance  are  caus- 
ing competent  health  care  professionals  to 
cease  or  limit  practice  in  high  risk  special- 
ties or  to  totally  cease  the  practice  of  their 
profession: 

(3)  current  health  care  malpractice  com- 
pensation systems  cause  substantial  num- 
bers of  health  care  professionals  and  health 
care  providers  to  engage  in  defensive  health 
care  practices,  such  as  the  conduct  of  tests 
and  procedures  primarily  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  legal  actions,  and  such  practices 
result  in  unnecessary  health  care  costs: 

(4)  the  number  of  professional  liability 
claims  against  health  care  professionals  and 
health  care  providers  is  increasing  at  dispro- 
portionate rates,  beyond  any  relationship  to 
the  quality  of  the  health  care  provided: 

(i)  the  increase  In  the  number  of  liability 
claims  and  the  size  of  awards  and  settle- 
ments, and  the  excessive  time  and  expense 
devoted  to  the  resolution  of  such  claims. 
pose  threats  to  State  systems  for  compen- 
sating individuals  injured  through  negli- 
gence and  to  continued  access  by  all  Individ- 
uals to  health  care: 

(6)  the  Federal  Government  has  an  inter- 
est in  State  health  care  malpractice  com- 
pensation systems  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  pays    health   care   costs   through 


Medicare.     Medicaid,    and    other     Federal 
health  care  programs: 

(7)  experience  in  States  which  have  en- 
acted reforms  in  their  tort  and  judicial  sys- 
tems indicates  that  certain  reforms  can 
reduce  unnecessary  expenditures  related  to 
health  care  liability  claims  while  providing 
more  rapid  and  more  efficient  compensation 
for  individuals  injured  by  malpractice:  and 

(8)  Federal  incentives  to  encourage  States 
to  adopt  reforms  to  improve  State  health 
care  malpractice  compensation  and  profes- 
sional disciplinary  systems  will  result  in— 

(A)  the  maintenance  of  access  to  quality 
health  care: 

(B)  a  more  rational  health  care  malprac- 
tice compensation  system:  and 

(C)  substantial  savings  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  governments 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  Federal  incentive  grants  to 
States  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  reforms 
in  State  health  care  malpractice  compensa- 
tion systems. 

OCriNITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "injury"  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  each  State  In  its 
State  liability  reforms,  except  that  in  defin- 
ing such  term,  each  State  shall  include  in 
such  term  injuries  arising  from  the  negli- 
gent delivery  of  health  care  services  by  a 
health  care  professional  or  health  care  pro- 
vider: 

(2)  the  term  "health  care  professional" 
means  any  individual  who  provides  health 
care  services  in  a  State  and  who  is  required 
by  State  law  to  be  licensed  or  certified  by 
the  Slate  to  provide  such  services  in  the 
State: 

(3)  the  term  "health  care  provider"  means 
any  organization  or  institution  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  delivery  of  health  care  services 
in  a  State  and  which  is  required  by  State 
law  to  be  licensed  or  certified  by  the  State 
to  engage  in  the  delivery  of  such  services  In 
the  State: 

(4)  the  term  " malpractice"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  each  State  in 
its  State  liability  reforms,  except  that  in  de- 
fining such  term,  each  State  shall  include  In 
such  term  malpractice  or  professional  negli- 
gence by  a  health  care  professional  or 
health  care  provider  In  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services: 

(5)  the  term  "professional  liability"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
each  State  In  lis  State  liability  reforms, 
except  that  In  defining  such  term,  each 
State  shall  Include  In  such  term  liability 
arising  from  the  negligent  delivery  of 
health  care  services  by  a  health  care  profes- 
sional or  health  care  provider: 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands: 
and 

(8)  the  term  "State  liability  reforms" 
means  the  reforms  described  In  section  6. 

DEVELOPMENT  ORANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  Stale  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  for  a  grant  to  develop 
programs  to  undertake  State  liability  re- 
forms. Any  such  application  shall— 

<1)  lie  submitted  to  the  Secretary  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  In- 
tends to  obtain  enactment  or  adoption  of 
the  State  liability  reforms  described  in  sec- 
tion 6  in  order  to  qualify  for  Incentive 
grants  under  section  5:  and 


(3)  contain  such  other  information,  and  bf 
in  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre 
scribe. 

(b)(1)  If  a  State  submits  an  acceptable  ap 
plication  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretar\ 
shall  make  a  grant  to  such  State. 

(2)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  para 
graph  (1)  to  a  State  (other  than  Puert(i 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  shall  bt 
$250,000.  except  that  if  the  amount  appro 
priated  under  section  8(a)(1)  Is  less  than 
$12,000,000.  the  amount  of  a  grant  under 
paragraph  ( I )  to  such  a  State  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  b\ 
dividing  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  8(a)(1)  by  the  number  of 
States  (other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  submitting  acceptablf 
applications  under  this  section,  except  that 
no  grant  to  such  a  State  under  this  section 
shall  exceed  $250,000. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  para 
graph  (1)  to  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  thi 
Virgin  Islands  shall  be  $125,000.  except  that 
If  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
8(a)(2)  is  less  than  $375,000.  the  amount  of 
a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  8(a)(2)  by  3. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  States  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  activities  with  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  State  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (b)(3).  Any  such  application  shall— 

(1)  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act: 

(2)  contain  a  certification  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State  that,  on  the  date 
the  application  Is  submitted,  the  State  has 
enacted,  adopted,  or  otherwise  has  in  effect, 
the  State  liability  reforms  descriljed  In  sec- 
tion 6: 

(3)  'oe  accompanied  by  documentation  to 
support  the  certification  required  by  para 
graph  (2),  including  copies  of  relevant  State 
statutes,  rules,  procedures,  regulations,  judi- 
cial decisions,  and  opinions  of  the  State  at- 
torney general:  and 

(4)  contain  such  other  Information,  and  be 
in  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  i  ay  pre- 
scrlt>e. 

(b)(1)(A)  Within  60  days  after  receiving  an 
application  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  review  the  application  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  application  demonstrates 
that  the  State  has  enacted,  adopted,  or  oth- 
erwise has  in  effect,  the  State  liability  re- 
forms descrit)ed  in  section  6.  If  the  Secre 
tary  determines  that  the  application  makes 
such  a  demonstration,  the  Secretary  shall 
approve  the  application. 

(B)  If  an  application  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  cites  a  State  statute  or  other  evi- 
dence of  compliance  with  the  standards  for 
a  State  liability  reform  described  In  section 
6.  the  Secretary  shall  consider  such  State  to 
be  In  conformance  with  the  requirements  of 
such  section  with  respect  to  such  reform  if 
the  statute  or  other  evidence  of  compliance 
cited  In  such  application  is  equal  to  or  more 
stringent  than  the  reform  described  In  such 
section. 

(2)  If,  after  reviewing  an  application 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  application  does  not  make 
the  demonstration  required  under  such 
paragraph,   the  Secretary  shall,  within   15 


days  after  making  such  determination,  pro- 
vide the  State  which  submitted  such  appli- 
cation with  a  written  notice  which  specifies 
such  determination  and  which  contains  rec- 
onunendations  for  revisions  which  would 
bring  the  State  into  compliance  with  this 
Act. 

(3)(A)  Within  30  days  after  approving  an 
application  of  a  State  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  Stale  a  grant 
in  the  amount  required  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C).  as  the  case  may  be. 

(B)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  a  Slate  (other  than  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  shall  be 
$2,000,000.  except  that  if  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  8(b)(1)  is  less  than 
$102,000,000,  the  amount  of  a  grant  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  such  a  State  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  8(  b )( 1 )  by  5 1 . 

(C)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  be  $1,000,000,  except 
that  if  the  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)(2)  is  less  than  $3,000,000,  the 
amount  of  a  grant  under  subparagraph  (A) 
to  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  8(b)(2)  by  3. 

(c)(1)(A)  One  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  makes  payment  of  a  grant  to 
a  State  (other  than  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands)  under  subsection  (b)(3), 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  State  a 
grant  in  an  amount  equal  to  $1,000,000. 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  and 
subsection  (d). 

(B)  One  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  makes  payment  of  a  grant  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  subsection  (b)(3),  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, as  the  case  may  be.  a  grant  in  an 
amount  equal  to  $500,000.  except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (3)(B)  and  sutjsection  (d). 

(2)(A)  Two  years  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  makes  payment  of  a  grant  to 
a  State  (other  than  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands)  under  subsection  (b)(3). 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  State  a 
grant  in  an  amount  equal  to  $1,000,000. 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  and 
subsection  (d). 

(B)  Two  years  after  the  dale  on  which  the 
Secrelau-y  makes  payment  of  a  grant  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  subsection  (b)(3).  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, as  the  case  may  be.  a  grant  In  an 
amount  equal  to  $500,000.  except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (3)(B)  and  subsection  (d). 

(3)(A)  If  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  8(c)(1)  for  grants  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  is  less  than  $51,000,000.  or  if  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  8(d)(1) 
for  grants  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  Is  less 
than  $51,000,000.  the  amount  of  a  grant  to  a 
State  (Other  than  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands)  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
or  paragraph  (2)(A).  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  amount  appropriated 
under  section  8(c)(1)  or  section  8(d)(1),  re- 
spectively, by  51. 

(B)  If  the  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 8(c)(2)  for  grants  und-^r  paragraph 
(1)(B)  is  less  than  $1,500,000.  or  if  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  8(d)(2) 
for  grants  under  paragraph  (2)(B)  is  less 
than  $1,500,000.  the  amount  of  a  grant  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 


under  paragraph  (1)(B)  or  paragraph  (2)(B). 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
8(c)(2)  or  section  8(d)(2).  respectively,  by  3. 
(d)(1)  If.  at  any  time  after  a  State  receives 
a  grant  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  State  does  not  have  In 
effect  all  of  the  State  liability  reforms  de- 
scribed in  section  6.  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide the  State  with  written  notice  of  such 
determination.  Such  notice  shall  specify- 

(A)  the  reasons  for  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary: 

(B)  that  after  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion, the  State  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  unless  the  State  takes  such  correc- 
tive action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  State  liability  reforms  are  In  effect 
In  the  State,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection:  and 

(C)  that  the  State  may  request  a  hearing 
tjefore  an  administrative  law  judge  to  appeal 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  After  making  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  pay  any  grant  to  a  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 
unless  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  has 
t)een  reversed  by  an  administrative  or  judi- 
cial decision. 

(e)(1)  Any  grant  received  by  a  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  by  the  State  to— 

(A)  supplement,  and  not  supplant,  funds 
expended  by  the  State  on  programs  for  the 
provision  of  health  care  services.  Including 
programs  supported  with  any  type  of  Feder- 
al assistance,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2): 

(B)  support  programs  of  peer  review  and 
risk  management  for  health  care  profession- 
als and  health  care  providers  in  the  State: 
or 

(C)  conduct  studies  of  professional  liabil- 
ity problems  in  the  State,  including  studies 
to  determine  the  Impact  of  the  State's  mal- 
practice compensation  system  on  health 
care  availability  and  health  care  costs  in  the 
State. 

(2)  A  grant  received  by  a  State  under  this 
section  may  not  be  usee"  by  such  State  to 
satisfy  any  provision  of  Federal  law  which 
requires  that.  In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
assistance  under  such  law.  the  State  pay  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  the  project,  program, 
or  activity  to  be  conducted  with  such  Feder- 
al assistance. 

STATE  LIABILITY  RETORMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  State  liability  reforms 
which  shall  be  developed  with  a  grant  under 
section  4,  which  shall  be  enacted,  adopted. 
or  be  in  effect  In  a  State  In  order  for  the 
State  to  receive  a  grant  under  section 
5(b)(3).  and  which  shall  be  in  effect  In  a 
State  in  order  for  the  State  to  receive  grants 
under  section  5(c),  are  the  reforms  specified 
in  subsections  (b)  through  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  A  State  shall  require  that.  In  any  legal 
action  for  damages  for  malpractice  In  which 
a  court  of  the  State  awards  an  Individual 
future  damages  In  excess  of  $100,000— 

(1)  the  payment  of  such  future  damages 
shall  be  made  on  an  annual  or  other  period- 
ic basis.  In  such  amounts  and  at  such  inter- 
vals as  may  be  determined  by  the  court: 

(2)  the  court  shall  determine  a  schedule 
for  such  payments  to  ensure  that  damages 
are  paid  over  the  estimated  lifetime  of  such 
individual  or  until  the  total  amount  of  such 
award  Is  paid  to  such  Individual,  whichever 
occurs  first,  except  that— 


(A)  in  any  case  In  which  such  Individual 
dies  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  final 
payment  Is  to  be  made  under  such  schedule 
to  such  Individual,  the  party  obligated  to 
make  payments  to  such  individual  shall  not 
be  required  to  make  any  additional  pay- 
ments to  the  heirs  or  assigns  of  such  indi- 
vidual unless,  after  application  by  the 
spouse  or  child  of  such  Individual,  the  court 
orders  such  party  to  make  payments  to  such 
spouse  or  child  for  the  support  of  such 
spouse  or  child:  and 

(B)  in  any  case  in  which  such  Individual 
lives  beyond  the  date  on  which  final  pay- 
ment Is  to  be  made  to  such  Individual  under 
such  schedule,  such  Individual  may  apply  to 
the  court  for  additional  payments  for  eco- 
nomic damages  resulting  from  such  mal- 
practice, which  shall  be  calculated  at  the 
annual  rate  at  which  such  damages  were 
calculated  under  such  schedule:  and 

(3)  the  court  shall  require  that  such  peri- 
odic payments  be  made  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  fund  or  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity  for  the  life  of  such  Individual  or 
during  the  continuance  of  the  compensable 
Injury  or  disability  Incurred  by  such  Individ- 
ual. 

(c)(1)  A  State  shall  require  that.  In  any 
legal  action  for  damages  for  malpractice  In 
which  a  court  of  the  State  awards  damages 
to  an  Individual,  the  total  amount  of  such 
damages  shall  be  reduced  by  any  other  pay- 
ment which  has  been  made  or  which  will  be 
made  to  such  Individual  to  compensate  such 
individual  for  the  Injury  sustained  as  a 
result  of  such  malpractice.  Including  pay- 
ments under— 

(A)  Federal  or  State  disability  or  sickness 
programs: 

(B)  Federal,  State,  or  private  health  insur- 
ance programs: 

(C)  employer  wage  continuation  programs: 
and 

(D)  any  other  source  of  payment  Intended 
to  comp>ensate  such  Individual  for  such 
injury. 

(2)  The  amount  by  which  an  award  of 
damages  to  an  individual  for  an  Injury  shall 
be  reduced  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  any  pa>-ments 
(other  than  such  award)  which  have  been 
mtde  or  which  will  be  made  to  such  individ- 
ual to  compensate  such  Individual  for  such 
Injury,  minus 

(B)  the  amount  paid  by  such  Individual 
(or  by  the  spouse  or  parent  of  such  Individ- 
ual) to  secure  the  payments  descril)ed  In 
subparagraph  (A). 

(d)  A  State  shall  require  that.  In  a  legal 
action  for  damages  for  malpractice,  the 
amount  of  any  award  of  damages  for  non- 
economic  losses  resulting  from  such  mal- 
practice shall  not  exceed  $250,000.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "noneco- 
nomlc  losses"  means  losses  for  pain,  suffer- 
ing, inconvenience,  physical  Impairment, 
disfigurement,  and  other  nonpecunlary 
losses. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
a  State  shall  require  that  in  any  legal  action 
for  damages  for  malpractice  In  which  an  in- 
dividual receives  a  settlement  or  an  award 
of  damages,  the  amount  of  payments  to 
such  Individuals  attorney  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following: 


If   the   total   settlement 

or  award  is: 
Not  more  than  $50.000... 
More   than    $50,000   but 

less  than  $100,000. 
More  than  $100,000  but 

less  than  $200,000 


The  attorney's  fee  shall 

not  exceed: 
40%  of  such  amount 
$20,000    plus    33Mi%    of 

the  excess  over  $50,000 
$36,667  plus  25%  of  the 

excess  over  $100,000 
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If    ine    total    settlement    The  mttomey's  fee  shall 
or  award  Is:  not  exceed; 

$200,000  or  more t61.M7  plus  10%  of  the 

excess  over  1200.000. 

(2)  A  State  shall  require  that  In  any  legal 
action  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies,  the 
court  may.  after  receiving  a  petition  from 
the  attorney  representing  the  Individual 
who  receives  a  settlement  or  an  award  of 
damages,  permit  such  attorney  to  be  paid  an 
amount  of  fees  in  excess  of  the  amount 
specified  by  paragraph  <  1 )  if  such  court  de- 
termines the  petition  has  adduced  evidence 
Justifying  such  additional  fees. 

(fxi)  Each  State  shall  provide  for  the  al- 
location of  the  total  amount  of  fees  paid  to 
the  State  in  each  year  for  the  licensing  or 
certification  of  each  type  of  health  care  pro- 
fessional, or  an  amount  of  State  funds  equal 
to  such  total  amount,  to  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  dis- 
ciplinary actions  with  respect  to  such  type 
of  health  care  professional. 

(2)  The  State  shall  require  each  health 
care  provider  to  have  In  effect  a  risk  man- 
agement program  which  complies  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  which  Is  acceptable  to 
the  agency  responsible  for  licensing  or  certi- 
fying such  health  care  provider. 

(3)  The  State  shall  require  each  company 
which  provides  health  care  professional  li- 
ability Insurance  in  the  State  to— 

(A)  malte  available,  upon  the  request  of 
any  State  board  or  agency  responsible  for  li- 
censing, certifying,  or  disciplining  health 
care  professionals,  information  concerning 
any  settlement,  judgment,  or  arbitration 
award  for  damages  for  malpractice  against 
any  health  care  professional  over  which 
such  board  or  agency  has  Jurisdiction;  and 

(B)  establish,  from  the  data  available  to 
such  company,  programs  of  rlslc  manage- 
ment for  health  care  professionals,  and  re- 
quire each  such  professional,  as  a  condition 
of  maintaining  insursince,  to  participate  In 
such  programs  at  least  once  In  each  three- 
year  period. 

<4)(A)  The  Slate  shall  authorize  each 
State  agency  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
disciplinary  actions  for  a  type  of  health  care 
professional  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
State  or  county  professional  societies  of 
such  type  of  health  care  professional  to 
permit  the  review  by  such  societies  of  any 
malpractice  action,  complaint,  or  other  in- 
formation concerning  the  practice  patterns 
of  any  such  health  care  professional.  Any 
such  agreement  shall  comply  with  subpara- 
graph <B). 

(B)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  the  review  of  any  mal- 
practice action,  complaint,  or  other  informa- 
tion concerning  the  practice  patterns  of  a 
health  care  professional  shall— 

(i)  provide  that  the  health  care  profes- 
sional society  conduct  such  review  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible; 

(ii)  provide  that  after  the  completion  of 
such  review,  such  society  shall  report  its 
findings  to  the  State  agency  with  which  It 
entered  into  such  agreement  and  shall  take 
such  other  action  as  such  society  considers 
appropriate:  and 

(ill)  provide  that  the  conduct  of  such 
review  and  the  reporting  of  such  findings  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  assures  the 
preservation  of  confidentiality  of  medical 
Information  and  of  the  review  process. 

(C)  The  State  shall  provide  that  any  activ 
ity  conducted  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  grounds 
for  any  civil  or  criminal  action  under  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  State  or  for  any  other 
civil  action  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 


(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law.  any  activity  conducted  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  any  civil  or  crimi- 
nal action  under  Federal  antitrust  laws,  as 
defined  in  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act  and  in  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  each  State  which  receives 
a  grant  under  section  5  during  any  such 
two-year  period  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Secretary  a  report  which  describes- 

(1)  the  State  liability  reforms  enacted, 
adopted,  or  in  effect  In  the  State; 

(2)  the  r.ctivlties  conducted  by  the  State 
with  any  grants  received  under  section  4  or 
5  during  the  preceding  two-year  period;  and 

(3)  any  current  problems  in  the  State  with 
respect  to  health  care  professional  liability 
or  health  care  professional  liability  insur- 
ance. 

(b)  Within  30  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  which 
summarizes  the  information  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  in  the  most  recent  reports  of 
the  States  under  sut>section  (a). 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  <a)(I)  For  grants  under  section 
4(b)(2).  there  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated $12,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  For  grants  under  section  4(bK3).  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $375,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(b)(1)  For  granU  under  section  5(b)<3KB). 
there  are  authorlMd  to  be  appropriated 
$102,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  For  grants  under  section  5(b)(3)(C). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  from  October 
1.  1986.  to  September  30.  1989. 

(c)(1)  For  grants  under  section  5(c)(l)<A). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$51,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(2)  For  grants  under  section  5(c)(1)(B). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  from  October 
1.  1987.  to  September  30.  1990. 

(d)(1)  For  grants  under  section  5(c)(2)(A). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$51,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1989. 

(2)  For  grants  under  section  5(c)(2)(B). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  from  October 
1.  1988.  to  September  30.  1991. 


By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
S.  1805.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  a  survivor  annu- 
ity under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  such  title:  and  to  improve  retire- 
ment counseling  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

ELECTION  or  SURVIVOR  ANNUITY 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  of  critical 
importance  to  Federal  retirees  and 
their  spouses.  This  legislation  would 
ensure  that  retired  Federal  employees 


are  provided  with  a  sufficient  opportu- 
nity to  elect  a  survivor  annuity  under 
civil  service  retirement.  My  colleague 
from  Virginia.  Representative  Frank 
WoLJ,  is  introducing  similar  legislation 
In  the  House. 

Under  current  law.  Federal  employ- 
ees must  make  a  decision  regarding 
the  selection  of  survivor  benefits  prior 
to  retirement.  Once  that  decision  Is 
made  It  Is  Irrevocable.  If  a  retiree  does 
not  elect  to  provide  a  survivor  arinulty, 
then  there  Is  no  opportunity  to  change 
that  decision. 

Far  too  often,  this  decision  Is  based 
upon  Incorrect  or  Incomplete  Informa- 
tion and  advice  provided  by  the  Feder- 
al employee's  personnel  retirement 
counselor.  As  a  result,  and  in  spite  of 
the  retiree's  wishes,  some  survivors  of 
Federal  retirees  are  left  improtected 
and  without  any  source  of  Income 
upon  the  death  of  their  spouse. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  will 
eliminate  this  unfortunate  situation. 
It  would  provide  Federal  retirees  with 
a  second  opportunity  to  elect  survivor 
benefits  If  they  have  not  already  done 
so.  and  ensure  that  agency  retirement 
counselors  give  Federal  employees  ac- 
curate information  and  advice  about 
decisions  regarding  a  survivor  annuity. 

Federal  retirees  will  be  provided  18 
months  during  which  they  may  elect  a 
survivor  annuity  If  they  have  not  al- 
ready made  such  designation  prior  to 
retirement.  Should  an  annuitant  elect 
survivor  benefits  during  this  time, 
they  will  be  required  to  make  the  nec- 
essary deposits  to  the  retirement  fund 
in  order  to  cover  this  selection.  In  ad- 
dition, agency  retirement  counselors 
will  be  required  to  complete  a  training 
program  focusing  on  changes  In  civil 
service  retirement  law  at  least  once  a 
year.  This  training  program  will 
ensure  that  retirement  counselors  un- 
derstand modifications  In  retirement 
law  and  are  able  to  apply  this  under- 
standing In  counseling  future  Federal 
retirees. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  must 
ensure  that  Federal  employees  are 
provided  with  accurate  Information 
upon  which  to  make  critical  decisions 
affecting  the  financial  security  of 
their  spouses.  And.  I  believe  that  retir- 
ees who  have  not  already  selected  sur- 
vivor benefits  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  such  a  designation  if 
they  desire  after  retirement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

GoLDW\TER.     Mr.     Hart,     Mr. 

Levin.    Mrs.    Kasseb\um.    and 

Mr.  RuDMAN): 
S.  1806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
change  certain  contribution  limits  for 
congressional  elections  and  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  re- 
garding   the    broadcasting    of    certain 


material  regarding  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral elective  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
periences of  this  past  election  cycle 
dictate  that  I  once  again  bring  up  this 
bill  limiting  the  contributions  Individ- 
ual candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  can  receive 
from  political  action  committees 
[PACs]. 

The  implications  of  a  growing  tide  of 
PAC  influence  is  phenomenal.  The 
statistics  on  the  growth  of  PACs  are 
well  known.  In  1974,  there  were  just 
600  political  action  committees  in  ex- 
istence. The  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion has  reported  that  at  the  end  of 
1984  the  number  had  grown  to  4,009— 
an  increase  of  668  percent. 

Contributions  of  these  organizations 
to  Senate  and  House  candidates  have 
grown  from  $8  million  In  the  1971-72 
election  to  $104.9  million  In  the  1983- 
84  election.  It  Is  frightening  to  consid- 
er the  Impact  on  the  political  system 
and  the  costs  of  campaigns  if  PAC  con- 
tributions continue  to  more  than 
double  every  4  years.  By  1992,  the  con- 
tributions would  exceed  $250  million. 

The  Senate  alone,  in  1984,  received 
23  percent  of  its  campaigns  funds  from 
PACs,  compared  to  14  percent  in  1978. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  startling  sta- 
tistic in  this  Issue  is  that  in  the  last 
election  cycle.  163  Members  of  Con- 
gress received  over  half  of  their  cam- 
paign contributions  from  political 
action  committees.  Thirty-six  percent 
of  the  House  Members  had  over  half 
their  campaign  funded  with  money 
from  single-issue  PACs. 

This  massive  influx  of  funds  has 
helped  fuel  a  mind-boggling  trend.  In 
the  last  8  years,  from  1976  to  1984.  the 
average  campaign  expenditure  in  a 
winning  House  election  has  increased 
by  230  percent.  Regrettably,  in  our 
own  House.  Mr.  President,  the  average 
cost  has  gone  from  $609,100  to  over 
$2.9  million— an  increase  of  385  per- 
cent. 

The  danger  to  the  political  process 
lies  In  this  trend  which  hastens  the 
day  when  Members  of  Congress  will  no 
longer  depend  upon  individual  contri- 
butions from  their  home  States  for 
their  election  efforts.  Instead,  they 
will  be  primarily  dependent  upon  po- 
litical action  committees,  often  direct- 
ed and  led  by  people  outside  of  their 
home  States.  This  raises  questions  as 
to  whether  the  people  back  home  can 
any  longer  be  saia  to  have  representa- 
tion which  gives  first  priority  to  their 
needs  and  views. 

Back  in  1978,  only  17  percent  of  all 
firms  with  more  than  $100  million  in 
assets  had  registered  PACs.  In  other 
words,  we  are  just  beginning  to  see  the 
growth  of  PACs  and  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  can  pump  into  cam- 
paigns. With  more  money  available  to 


spend,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cost  of  campaigns  will  go  up  even 
more.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  limits 
on  this  growth.  We  should  not  wait 
until  the  problem  overwhelms  us.  We 
have  already  reached  an  alarming 
point. 

The  bill  which  we  have  introduced 
will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems.  It  is 
a  modest  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  is  not  an  extreme  measure.  It  does 
not  outlaw  all  PAC  contributions.  It 
does  place  reasonable  limits  on  total 
contributions.  These  limits  will  help  to 
stop  the  rapid  escalation  of  campaign 
costs.  They  should  also  help  to  assure 
that  while  PACs  may  play  a  role,  they 
will  not  provide  grossly  imbalanced 
support  than  individuals  from  a  Mem- 
ber's home  State. 

This  bill  does  the  following: 

Limits  to  $100,000  the  amount  a 
House  candidate  can  accept  from  all 
political  action  committees  in  each 
election  cycle.  Raises  the  PAC  limit  by 
$25,000  if  two  or  more  candidates  qual- 
ify for  the  ballot  in  the  primary  and 
general  election. 

Limits  Senate  candidates  to  an 
amount  varying  with  the  population 
of  their  State— with  the  low  of 
$175,000  ($200,000  if  two  or  more  can- 
didates qualify  for  the  ballot  in  the 
primary  and  general  election);  and  an 
overall  cap  of  $750,000.  [Formula: 
$35,000  times  number  of  congressional 
districts.] 

Allows  for  an  additional  $25,000  in 
PAC  money  in  the  event  of  a  House 
runoff  election.  Allows  for  an  addition- 
al amount  in  a  Senate  runoff,  the 
greater  of  $25,000  or  $12,500  times 
that  State's  number  of  congressional 
districts. 

Lowers  the  current  PAC  contribu- 
tion limit  from  $5,000  to  $3,000— raises 
the  individual  limit  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500. 

Closes  the  current  loophole  for  con- 
duit contributions  through  PACs  by 
requiring  the  candidate  to  count  such 
contributions  toward  the  limits  for 
PACs. 

Requires  a  disclaimer  for  PACs  that 
make  media  or  material  advertise- 
ment, not  authorized  by  a  candidate  In 
a  Federal  election,  to  disclose  that 
such  advertisement  Is  "authorized  and 
paid  for  by"  the  committee,  and  that 
"its  presentation  Is  not  subject  to  any 
campaign  law  contribution  limits." 

Allows  for  a  candidate  to  be  provided 
"equal  time"  from  broadcasting  sta- 
tions when  such  candidate  Is  subject 
to  negative  advertisement  through  an 
independent  expenditure  by  a  political 
action  committee,  and  strengthens  the 
definition  of  "independent  expendi- 
ture." 

Effective  date— December  31.  1986— 
affecting  the  1988  election  cycle. 

I  believe,  as  did  James  Madison  over 
200  years  ago,  that  there  exists  with 
our  democratic  process  a  very  grave 
danger  when  any  faction  is  permitted 


to  exercise  disproportionate  influence 
in  pursuit  of  its  owti  narrow  goals.  It 
seems  to  me  that  PACs  are  exerting 
just  such  a  disproportionate  influence. 
I  urge  my  colleagues'  serious  consider- 
ation of  this  trend  and  this  legislation 
to  slow  that  trend. 

Mr.  President.  I  further  wish  to 
thank  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill— Sen- 
ators   GOLDWATER.     HaRT.     KASSEBAUM. 

Levin,  and  Rodman.  This  shows  the 
kind  of  bipartisan  support  needed  to 
make  the  meaningful  reforms  that  are 
so  needed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1806 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Campaign  Finance 
Reform  Act  of  1985.' 

(a)  Section  315(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■$1,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  •$1.500'. 

(b)  Section  315(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(2)  striking  out  ■$5,000."'  in  subparagraph 
(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■"$3.000: "; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(D)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  with  respect  to— 

""(i)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  (in- 
cluding any  primary  election,  convention,  or 
caucus  relating  to  such  general  or  special 
election)  which  exceed  $100,000  ($125,000  if 
at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the  ballot 
in  the  general  or  special  election  involved 
and  at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the 
ballot  in  a  primary  election  relating  to  such 
general  or  special  election)  when  added  to 
the  total  of  contributions  previously  made 
by  multicandldate  political  committees  to 
such  candidate  and  his  authorized  political 
committees  with  respect  to  such  general  or 
special  election  (including  any  primary  elec- 
tion, convention,  or  caucus  relating  to  such 
general  or  special  election);  or 

"(11)  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  which 
exceed  $25,000  when  added  to  the  total  of 
contributions  previously  made  by  multican- 
dldate political  commltt«es  to  such  candi- 
date and  his  authorized  political  committees 
with  respect  to  such  runoff  election;  or 

■'(E)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  with  respect  to— 

■■(1)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  (Including  any  primary 
election,  convention,  or  caucus  relating  to 
such  general  or  special  election)  which 
exceed  the  greater  of  $175,000  ($200,000  if 
at  least  two  csindldates  qualify  for  the  ballot 
In  the  general  or  special  election  involved 
and  at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the 
ballot  in  a  primary  election  relating  to  such 
general  or  special  election)  or  the  amount 
equal  to  $35,000  times  Involved  is  entitled, 
when  added  to  the  total  of  contributions 
previously  made  by  multicandldate  political 
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committees  to  such  candidate  and  his  au- 
thorized political  committees  with  respect 
to  such  general  or  special  election  (including 
any  primary  election,  convention,  or  caucus 
relating  to  such  general  or  special  election): 

"(ii)  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
Senator  which  exceed  the  greater  of  $25,000 
or  the  amount  equal  to  $12,500  times  the 
number  of  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  involved  is  entitled,  when  added  to  the 
total  of  contributions  previously  made  by 
multicandidate  political  committees  to  such 
candidate  and  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  such  runoff  election: 
or 

"(ill)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the 
office  of  Senator  (including  any  primary 
election,  runoff  election,  convention,  or 
caucus  relating  to  such  general  or  special 
election)  which  exceed  $750,000  when  added 
to  the  total  of  contributions  previously 
made  by  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees to  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  with  respect  to  such 
general  or  special  election  (Including  any 
primary  election,  convention,  or  caucus  re- 
lating to  such  general  or  special  election).". 

(c)  Section  315(a)(8)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlliing  out  "person"  the  second 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"person  and  also  the  intermediary  or  con- 
duit". 

(d)  Section  315(a)(8)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph the  following  subparagraph: 

"(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  each  multicandidate  political 
committee  which  makes  an  Independent  ex- 
penditure in  a  federal  election  in  connection 
with  such  candidate's  campaign,  shall  not 
do  so  in  any  newspaper,  magazine,  broadcast 
or  other  media  advertisement  without  the 
following  notice  placed  on,  or  within  such 
advertisement: 

"This  message  has  been  authorized  and 
paid  for  by  (name  of  committee/or  any  af- 
filiated organization  of  the  committee), 
(name/title  of  treasurer  and/or  president). 
Its  cost  of  presentation  is  not  subject  to  any 
campaign  contribution  limits." 

Ce)  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  sut)sections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  If  any  licensee  permits  a  person  to 
utilize  a  broadcasting  station  to  broadcast 
material  which  either  endorses  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal  elective 
office  or  opposes  a  legally  qualified  candi- 
date for  that  office,  such  licensee  shall, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  provide 
to  any  legally  qualified  candidate  opposing 
the  candidate  endorsed  (or  to  an  authorized 
conunittee  of  such  legally  qualified  candi- 
date), or  to  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
who  was  so  opposed  (or  to  an  authorized 
committee  of  such  legally  qualified  candi- 
date), the  opportunity  to  utilize,  without 
charge,  the  same  amount  of  time  on  such 
broadcasting  station,  during  the  same 
period  of  the  day,  as  was  utilized  by  such 
person. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  person'  includes  an  individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  any  other  organization  or  group  of 
persons,  but  such  term  does  not  include  a  le- 
gally qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal 
elective  office  or  an  authorized  committee 
of  any  such  candidate.". 


(f)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  "section"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection". 

(g)  Section  315(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  For  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  any 
Federal  elective  office,  any  committee,  club, 
association,  or  other  group  of  persons  which 
receives  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures during  a  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  and  which  is  au- 
thorized by  such  candidate  to  accept  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate  to  further  the  nomination  or 
election  of  such  candidate: 

"(2)  the  term  broadcasting  station'  in- 
cludes a  community  antenna  television 
system:  and 

"(3)  the  term  licensee'  and  'station  licens- 
ee' when  used  with  respect  to  a  community 
antenna  system  means  the  operator  of  such 
system.". 

(h)  Section  301(  17)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(17)  The  term  independent  expenditure" 
means  an  expenditure  by  a  person  expressly 
advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clear- 
ly Identified  candidate  which  is  made  with- 
out cooperation  or  consultation  with  any 
candidate,  or  any  authorized  committee  or 
agent  of  such  candidate,  and  which  is  not 
made  in  concert  with,  or  at  the  request  or 
suggestion  of.  any  candidate,  or  any  author- 
ized committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate. 

"(A)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
cooperation  or  consultation  with  any  candi- 
date' with  respect  to  an  election  cycle 
means,  but  is  not  limited  to  the  following— 

"(I)  the  person  making  the  independent 
expenditure  communicates  with,  advises,  or 
counsels  the  candidate  at  any  time  on  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating 
to  the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office.  In  the 
same  election  cycle,  including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office; 

"(ii)  the  person  making  the  Independent 
expenditure  includes  as  one  of  its  officers, 
directors,  or  other  employees  an  individual 
who  communicated  with,  advised  or  coun- 
seled the  candidate  at  any  time  on  the  can- 
didate's plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating  to 
the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
same  election  cycle,  including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office:  and 

"(ill)  the  person  making  the  Independent 
expenditure  retains  the  professional  serv- 
ices of  any  individual  or  other  person  also 
providing  those  services  to  the  candidate  In 
connection  with  the  candidate's  pursuit  of 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office.  In  the  same  election  cycle.  In- 
cluding any  services  relating  to  the  candi- 
date's decision  to  seek  Federal  office." 

(1)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication of  It  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  application  of  the  provision  to  any 
other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be 
affected  by  such  Invalidation. 

(J)  The  amendments  made  by  such  sec- 
tions (a)  through  (i)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  general,  special,  and 
runoff  election  occurring  after  December 
31,  1986.« 


October  29,  1985 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKEiTLLER)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  9,  a  bill  to  pmend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  guaranty  of  qualified  adjusta- 
ble rate  mortgages  and  to  increase  the 
maximum  amounts  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration loan  guaranties, 

8.  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  177,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  program  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education, 
s.  ssa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  252,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Lake 
Andes-Wagner  Unit,  South  Dakota 
Pumping  Division.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program.  South  Dakota. 

S.  637 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hetlin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  637.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  allow  a 
worker  to  be  employed  In  any  nonrall- 
road  employment  and  still  qualify  for 
an  annuity,  subject  to  current  deduc- 
tions In  the  tier  1  benefit  on  account 
of  work  and  new  deductions  in  the  tier 
2  benefit  if  the  employment  Is  for  his 
last  nonrallroad  employer. 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  nam? 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosporisor  of 
S.  670.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  In  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  Industries,  and  to  give  to 
employers  and  performers  In  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rockefeller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  925.  a 
bill  to  deny  most-favored-nation  trad- 
ing status  to  Afghanistan. 

S.   1053 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATStmACA, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mlruie- 
sota  (Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1053,  a  bill  to  accept 
the  findings  and  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
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Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

S.    1093 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1093,  a  bin  to  amend  the  patent 
law  to  restore  the  term  of  the  patent 
grant  In  the  case  of  certain  products 
for  the  time  of  the  regulatory  review 
period  preventing  the  marketing  of 
the  product  claimed  in  a  patent. 

S.   1  186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spechxr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1186,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
public  welfare  by  removing  juveniles 
from  adult  jails. 

S.  1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1437,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  create  new 
penalties  for  the  mtinufacturlng  with 
Intent  to  distribute,  the  possession 
with  Intent  to  distribute,  or  the  distri- 
bution of  designer  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   1440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stapford]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1440.  a  bill  to  restrict  smoking 
to  designated  areas  In  all  U.S.  Govern- 
ment buildings. 

S.   1446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1446,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  Improve  vet- 
erans' benefius  for  former  prisoners  of 
wars, 

S.    1&74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1574,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
public  education  concerning  the 
health  consequences  of  using  smoke- 
less tobacco  products. 

S.   1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1680.  a  bill  to  phase  out 
the  honey  price  support  program. 

S.   168S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1685,  a  bin  to  establish  a  hydro- 
gen research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

S.  1686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1686,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Renew- 
able Energy/Fuel  Cell  Systems  Inte- 
gration Act  of  1985." 


S.  1687 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1687.  a  bill  to  develop  a  national 
policy  for  the  utilization  of  fuel  cell 
technology. 

S.   1778 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1778,  a  bill  to  deny 
most-favored-natlon  trade  treatment 
to  any  country  that  provides  support 
for  acts  of  terrorism. 

S.   179S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1795,  a  bill  to  provide  that  In  judi- 
cial actions  against  State  judges,  such 
judges  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  at- 
torney fees. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtTTION  7  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure].  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 74,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of 
February  1986  as  "National  Black 
(Afro- American)  History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2  1  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  213.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  January 
19-25,  1986,  "National  Jaycee  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  224,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  November  30.  1985  as 
"National  Mark  Twain  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
59,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  food 
producers    who    permit    gleaning    of 


their   fields  and   nonprofit   organiza 
tions  which  glean  fields  and  distribute 
the  resulting  harvest  to  help  alleviate 
hunger    should    be    commended    for 
their  efforts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLtTTION  69 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 69.  a  concurrent  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize the  National  Camp  Fire  Orga- 
nization for  75  years  of  ser\'ice. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  3  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers]  was  EuJded  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  28.  a  resolu- 
tion to  Improve  Senate  procedures. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


AGRICULTURE.  FOOD.  TRADE. 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  914 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1714)  to  expand 
export  markets  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities,  provide  price  and  Income 
protection  for  fsirmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  continue  food  assist- 
ance to  low-Income  households,  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows; 

On  page  31.  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
out  all  through  and  Including  line  10  on 
page  66  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"grants  for  international  trade 
development  centers 

Sec.  113.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  may  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion, employing  personnel,  acquiring  equip- 
ment, and  taking  other  action  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  interna- 
tional trade  development  centers,  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  international  trade  de- 
velopment centers,  in  the  United  States  to 
enhance  the  exportation  of  United  States 
agricultural  products  and  related  products. 

(2)  Such  grants  shall  be  based  on  a  match- 
ing formula  of  50  percent  Federal  and  50 
percent  non-Federal  funding. 

(b)  In  making  grants  under  sutjsectlon  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  States 
that  Intend  to  utilize  as  sites  for  interna- 
tional trade  development  centers  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1404(10)  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103(10))  that- 

( 1 )  operate  agricultural  programs: 

(2)  have  existing  international  trade  pro- 
grams that  use  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach and  are  operated  jointly  with  State 
and  Federal  agencies  to  address  Internation- 
al trade  problems;  and 

(3)  have  a  communications  system  that 
can  be  used  on  an  International  basts  to  con- 
duct conferences  or  trade  negotiations. 

(c)  Such  centers  may— 
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(1)  through  research,  establish  a  perma- 
nent data  base  to  address  the  problems 
faced  by  potential  exporters.  Including  lan- 
guage barriers.  Interaction  with  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments,  transportation 
of  goods  and  products,  insurance  and  fi- 
nancing within  foreign  countries,  and  col- 
lecting international  marketing  data: 

(2)  l)e  used  to  locate  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary exhibits  that  will  stimulate  and  edu- 
cate trade  delegations  from  foreign  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  United  States  agricul- 
tural products  and  related  products; 

(3)  be  made  available  for  use  by  State  and 
regional  entities  for  exhibits,  trade  semi- 
nars, and  negotiations  Involving  such  prod- 
ucts: and 

(4)  carry  out  such  other  activities  relating 
to  the  exportation  of  such  products,  as  the 
Secretary  may  approve. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Subtitle  B— Public  Law  480  and  Related 
Programs 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  POLICY 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "to  use  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  under  this  Act  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise in  developing  countries:  to  enhance 
food  security  in  developing  countries 
through  local  food  production:"  after  "agri- 
cultural production:" 

(b)  Congress  finds  that  additional  steps 
should  be  taken  to  use  the  agricultural 
abundance  produced  by  American  farmers— 

(1)  to  relieve  hunger  and  promote  long- 
term  food  security  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  developing  countries  in  accordance 
with  the  development  assistance  policy  es- 
tablished under  section  102  of  the  Foreign 
AssLstance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2151-1); 
and 

(2)  to  promote  United  States  agricultural 
trade  interests. 

SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CCRREMCIES 

Sic.  121.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1701)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
policies  and  {u;compllsh  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  2.  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements 
with  friendly  countries  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities— 

"(1)  for  dollars  on  credit  terms; 

"(2)  to  the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars 
under  the  terms  applicable  to  such  sales  are 
not  possible,  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  and  on  terms  to  permit  conversion  to 
dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applicable  to 
the  sales  agreement:  or 

"(3)  for  foreign  currencies  for  use  under 
section  108  on  terms  that  permit  conversion 
to  dollars. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  for  use  under  section 
108  under  agreements  entered  Into  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  at  an  annual  level 
of- 

"(A)  not  less  than  the  higher  of— 

"(1)  25  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  made 
under  this  title:  or 

"(11)  500.000  metric  tons:  and 

"(B)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  all  such  sales. 


■(2)(A)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  September  30.  1987,  and 
September  30.  1988,  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  President  may  reduce 
the  minimum  level  of  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
If- 

"(i)  there  Is  an  Insufficient  number  of  ap- 
proved financial  Intermediaries  that  have 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  program  pro- 
vided for  In  section  108: 

"(11)  there  are  insufficient  requests  made 
by  such  intermediaries  for  loan  funds  to  uti- 
lize the  foreign  currencies  generated  by 
such  sales;  or 

'(111)  the  Secretary  requires  additional 
time  to  Implement  such  program. 

"(B)  The  President  may  not  reduce  the 
minimum  level  of  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies under  subparagraph  (A)  below  an 
annual  level  of  less  than— 

"(I)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  made 
under  this  title  during  such  fiscal  year: 

"(li)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1987,  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
made  under  this  title  during  such  fiscal 
year:  and 

"(III)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1988.  15  percent  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
made  under  this  title  during  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(c)  Agreements  for  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency in  a  developing  country  for  use  under 
section  108  may  not  be  entered  into  to  the 
extent  that  such  agreements  would  gener- 
ate currency  in  amounts  that  cannot  be  pro- 
ductively used  and  absorbed  in  the  private 
sector  of  such  country. 

"(d)  Sales  for  foreign  currencies  for  use 
under  section  108  under  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  title  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  specified  in  such 
agreements.". 

(b)  Section  103  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1703) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  in  section  108."  after 
"section  104"  in  subsection  (b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "dollar  on  credit  terms" 
in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d); 

(3)  in  subsection  (m>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
section  108,"  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion: 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  period:  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  carrying  out  this  sutuection.  the 
President  shall  require  that  foreign  curren- 
cies to  be  used  under  section  108  that  are  ac- 
quired under  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
commodities  be  converted  to  dollars  during 
the  period  beginning  10  years  after  the  date 
of  the  laat  delivery  of  such  commodities  and 
ending  30  years  after  the  date  of  such  deliv- 
ery. Such  agreement  for  sale  shall  establish 
a  schedule  for  such  conversion  but  need  not 
specify  the  exchange  for  such  conversion;": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "for  dollars  on  credit 
terms"  and  "for  cash  dollars"  In  subsection 
(n): 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Take"  in  sut>sectlon 
(o)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "take": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Assure  convertibility" 
in  subsection  (p)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "except  as  provided  in  section  108.  assure 
convertibility";  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "Assure  convertibility" 
In  subsection  (q)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "except  as  provided  in  section  108,  assure 
convertibility". 


(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  of 
such  Act  (7  US.C.  1705)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  104"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "sections  104  and  108". 

(d)  Section  106(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1706(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Payment  for  sales  made  for  foreign 
currencies  that  are  to  be  used  under  section 
108  under  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  as  are 
specified  In  such  agreement.". 

(e)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  107  (7  U.S.C.  1707)  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'developing  country'  means 
a  country  that  is  eligible  to  participate  in  a 
sales  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  term  'financial  intermediary' 
means  a  bank,  financial  institution,  coopera- 
tive, nonprofit  voluntary  agency,  or  other 
organization  or  entity,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  that  has  the  capability  of  making 
and  servicing  a  loan  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(3)  The  Term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

"(b)  In  order  to  Foster  and  encourage  the 
development  of  private  enterprise  institu- 
tions and  infrastructure  as  the  base  for  the 
expansion,  promotion,  and  improvement  of 
the  production  of  food  and  other  related 
goods  and  services  within  a  developing  coun 
try  and  pursuant  to  an  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  entered 
Into  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  a  financial  in- 
termediary located  or  operating  in  such 
country  under  which  the  Secretary  shall 
lend  to  such  financial  Intermediary  foreign 
currency  that  accrues  as  a  result  of  com- 
modity sales  to  such  country  under  a  sales 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture. Pood.  Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1985. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  to  obtain  foreign  cur- 
rency under  this  section,  a  financial  inter- 
mediary must  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  under  which  the  Intermediary 
agrees  to  use  such  currency  to  make  loans 
to  private  individuals,  cooperatives,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entitles  within  a  developing 
country,  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing— 

"(1)  productive,  private  enterprise  invest- 
ment within  such  country.  Including  such 
investment  in  projects  carried  out  by  coop- 
eratives, nonprofit  voluntary  organizations, 
and  other  entitles  found  to  be  qualified  by 
the  Secretary: 

"(2)  private  enterprise  facilities  for  aiding 
the  utilization  and  distribution,  and  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  and  markets  for. 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof:  or 

"(3)  private  enterprise  support  of  self-help 
measures  and  projects. 

"(d)  An  agreement  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  specify  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  foreign  currency 
shall  be  used  and  sutuequently  repaid  to  the 
Secretary.  Including  the  following  terms 
and  conditions: 

"(1)  A  financial  intermediary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to 
the  financing  of  agricultural  related  private 
enterprise  with  the  funds  provided  under 
this  section. 


"(2>(A)  A  financial  intermediary  shall 
repay  a  loan  msule  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  plus  accrued  interest,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  will  permit  the 
Secretary  to  convert  such  foreign  currency 
to  dollars  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
for  such  conversion. 

(B)  A  financial  intermediary  may  repay  a 
loan  made  under  this  section  prior  to  the  re- 
payment date  specified  in  such  agreement. 

"(3)  To  l)e  eligible  to  receive  financing 
from  a  financial  Intermediary  under  this 
section,  an  entity  or  venture  must— 

•  (A)  be  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
citizens  of  the  developing  country,  except 
that  up  to  25  percent  of  such  ownership  In- 
terest may  be  held  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(B)  not  be  owned  or  controlled,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  by  the  government  or  any  gov- 
ernmental sul>divlslon  of  the  developing 
country. 

■'(4)(A)  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
funds  loaned  by  the  Secretary  to  a  financial 
intermediary  under  this  section  shall  be 
such  rate  as  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  intermediary. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  or  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  that  is  acting  as  a 
financial  intermediary,  the  SecreUry  may 
charge  a  lower  rate  of  interest  on  funds 
loaned  to  such  intermediary  under  this  sec- 
tion than  is  charged  to  other  types  of  Inter- 
mediaries to  defray  the  startup  costs  of  be- 
coming a  financial  Intermediary. 

"(5)  No  currency  made  available  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  promote  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  that  will  compete,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  world  mar- 
kets with  similar  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  produced  In  the 
United  States. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  not  require  a  de- 
veloping country  to  guarantee  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  made  to  a  financial  Interme- 
diary under  this  section  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  loan. 

"(e)(1)  All  currencies  repaid  by  financial 
intermediaries  under  tigreements  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  l)e  deposited 
and  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 105. 

"(2)  Currencies  repaid  by  financial  inter- 
mediaries shall,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  be  used  to  finance  additional  produc- 
tive, private  enterprise  investment  under 
agreements  with  financial  intermediaries 
entered  Into  under  this  section: 

"(B)  be  used  for  the  development  of  new 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities; 

"(C)  be  used  for  the  payment  of  United 
SUtes  obligations  (including  obligations  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  other  laws  of  the 
United  States):  or 

"(D)  be  converted  to  dollars. 
"(3)  Section  1306  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  currencies  used  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  paragraph  (2>(C). 

"(f)(1)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  periodic 
audit  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment are  being  fulfilled. 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  section  during  the  preceding 

fiscal  year.  Including  an  evaluation  of  the 


impact  of  Investment  under  this  section  on 
the  development  of  agricultural  related  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  each  participating  coun- 
try. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  provide  agricul- 
tural technical  assistance  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  including  the  fund- 
ing of  market  development  activities.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  at  least  5  percent  of  the  foreign 
currencies  obtained  for  use  under  this  sec- 
tion from  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
made  under  agreements  entered  into  under 
this  title  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Agriculture.  Pood.  Trade,  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1985  to  carry  out  such  assistance."". 

MINIMUM  QUANTITY  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  DISTRIBU"rED  UNDER  TITLE  II 

Sec.  122.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721(b))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clauses  (1)  through  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

'"(1)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  and  September  30,  1987. 
shall  be  1.900.000  metric  tons,  of  which  not 
less  than  1.425.000  metric  tons  for  nonemer- 
gency programs  shall  be  distributed 
through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  coop- 
eratives, and  the  World  Food  Program:  and 
"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988.  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
shall  be  1.700.000  metric  tons,  of  which  not 
less  than  1.275.000  metric  tons  for  nonemer- 
gency programs  shall  be  distributed 
through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  coop- 
eratives, and  the  World  Food  Program;"". 

VALUE-ADDED.  PROCESSED,  AND  PROTEIN- 
rORTIFlED  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  123.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  In  distributing  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  this  title,  the  President  shall— 

"(1)  consider— 

"(A)  the  nutritional  assistance  to  recipi- 
ents and  benefits  to  the  United  States  that 
would  result  from  distributing  such  com- 
modities In  the  form  of  processed  and  pro- 
tein-fortified producU,  Including  processed 
milk,  plant  protein  products,  and  fruit,  nut, 
and  vegetable  products: 

"(B)  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  proposed 
recipients  of  the  commodities; 

"(C)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  providing 
such  commodities,  for  purposes  of  selecting 
commodities  for  distribution  under  none- 
mergency progrsLms:  and 

"(D)  the  purposes  of  this  title:  and 

""(2)  ensure  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  each  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (b)  for  nonemergency  pro- 
grams be  In  the  form  of  processed  or  forti- 
fied products  or  bagged  commodities.". 

FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  OF  VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

""Sec.  207.  (a)(1)  If  requested  by  a  nonprof- 
it voluntary  agency  or  cooperative,  an  agree- 
ment with  the  agency  or  cooperative  for 
nonemergency  assistance  under  this  title 
may  provide  for  the  use  by  the  agency  or  co- 
operative of  foreign  currency  proceeds,  gen- 
erated from  the  sale  of  commodities  made 
available  under  the  agreement,  for  purposes 
specified  In  subsection  (b). 


"(2)  Such  agreements  shall  provide,  in  the 
aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year,  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currency  proceeds  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  com- 
modities distributed  under  nonemergency 
programs  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal 
year, 

"(3)  Section  103(c)  shall  apply  to  sales  of 
sigTicultural  commodities  to  generate  for- 
eign currencies  under  this  subsection,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  waives  the  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  gen- 
erated under  suljsectlon  (a)  shall  be  used  by 
a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  cooperative 
for  activities  carried  out  by  the  agency  or 
cooperative  that  will  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  food  assistance  program  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

"(B)  Such  activities  may  include  food  for 
work  programs,  local  program  management, 
local  agricultural  and  cooperative  develop- 
ment projects,  and  outreach  projects  to  pro- 
vide food  to  people  with  the  greatest  nutri- 
tional need,  if  such  activities  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  food  assistance  program  of  the 
agency  or  coop>erative. 

"(2)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  not  l)e  used— 

"(A)  to  defray  personnel  or  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  a  United  States  cooperat- 
ing sponsor,  distributing  agency,  or  recipi- 
ent agency,  other  than  a  local  cooperative: 

'"(B)  to  defray  the  costs  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  an  edifice  owned  or  operat- 
ed by  a  church  or  any  other  edifice  used  for 
sectarian  purposes:  or 

"(C)  to  replace  resources  otherwise  avail- 
able to  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  co- 
operative, as  determined  by  the  President. 

"Sec  208.  (a)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement 
with  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  for  none- 
mergency assistance  under  this  title,  subject 
to  subsection  (b).  the  F>resident  Is  encour- 
aged to  approve  multlyear  agreements  to 
make  agricultural  commodities  available  for 
distribution  by  the  agency.  If  the  agency  re- 
quests a  multlyear  agreement. 

"(b)(1)  Such  agreements  shall  be  subject 
to  the  availability  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
necessary  appropriations  and  agricultural 
commodities. 

"(2)  Sutwectlon  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
agreement  that  the  President  determines 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  year  because  of 
the  past  performance  of  the  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agency  or  because  the  agreement  In- 
volves a  new  program  of  assistance. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  a  multlyear  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section,  a  nonprofit 
voluntary  agency  may  not  be  required  to 
obtain  annual  approval  from  the  United 
States  Government  In  order  to  continue  Ite 
assistance  program  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, unless  the  President  determines  that 
exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances 
have  occurred  that  require  such  approval, 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  Agreements  with  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  under  this  title  may  au- 
thorize such  agencies  to  establish  local  food 
reserves. 

"(b)  If  authorized  to  establish  a  local  food 
reserve  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  may  deposit  In  such 
reserve  agricultural  commcxlitles  made 
available  under  this  title— 

"(1)  for  later  use  in  providing  Immediate 
food  assistance  In  case  of  a  famine  or  other 
food  shortage  emergency:  or 

"(2)  If  the  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  de- 
termines that  the  Immediate  use  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  commodities  for  food  assistance 
purposes  would  be  a  disincentive  to  local  ag- 
ricultural production  and  that  the  commod- 
ities should  be  held  for  use  at  a  later  time. 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  A  nonprofit  voluntary 
agency  requesting  a  nonemergency  food  as- 
sistance agreement  under  this  title  shall  in- 
clude in  such  request  a  description  of  the  in- 
tended uses  of  any  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds that  would  be  generated  with  the 
commodities  provided  under  the  agree- 
ment.". 

"(b)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  is  encouraged  to  invite  represent- 
atives of  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  programs  under  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.)  and  other  con- 
cerned nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  and  to 
designate  appropriate  executive  branch  offi- 
cials to  participate  in  a  task  force  to  study 
the  means  of  providing  food  assistance 
under  such  Act  to  f)eople  with  the  greatest 
nutritional  need  in  the  recipient  countries. 

"(2)  If  a  task  force  is  established  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  task  force  should  report 
to  Congress  by  February  15,  1986.  on  fur- 
ther steps  that  could  be  taken  to  provide 
food  under  such  Act  to  such  people. 

•(c)(1)  Sections  207.  208.  and  209  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a))  shall  apply  with  respect  to  agreements 
entered  into  after  September  30.  1985. 

"(2)  Section  210  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a))  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  agreements  entered  Into  after  De- 
cember 31.  1985. 

POOD  rOR  DEVELOPMENT  PROORAM 

Sec.  125.  Section  302(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Agri 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  use.  1727a(c)(l)(C))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "15"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "10". 

extension  or  program 

Sec.  126.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1736c)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1985"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981"  In  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Agriculture.  Food. 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985". 

COMMODITY  DONATIONS  ABROAD 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  416 
Of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'elglble  commodities'  means  agricultur- 
al commodities  and  the  products  thereof  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations  that 
the  Secretary  determines  meet  the  criteria 
specified  in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  furnish  eligible 
commodities  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (7  use.  1721  et  seq).  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  auid  for  such  pur- 
poses as  are  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

■■(3)(A)  Commodities  may  not  be  made 
available  for  disposition  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  quantities  that  will  reduce  the  quan- 
tities of  commodities  that  traditionally  are 
made  available  through  donations  to  domes- 
tic feeding  programs  or  agencies. 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraph  (9)(B)(v).  sec- 
tions 103(c)  and  401(b>  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954   (7   U.S.C.    1703(c)  and   1731(b))  shall 


apply  with  respect  to  commodities  furnished 
under  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  requirement  for  safeguarding 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  used  to  prevent  the  furnishing  under 
this  sut>sectlon  of  any  eligible  commodity 
for  use  in  countries  that— 

"(i)  have  not  traditionally  purchased  the 
commodity  from  the  United  States:  or 

"(11)  do  not  have  adequate  financial  re- 
sources to  acquire  the  commodity  from  the 
United  States  through  commercial  sources 
or  through  concessional  sales  arrangements. 

"(4)  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1723)  shall  apply  to  commodities  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Agreements  may  be  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  to  provide  eligible 
commodities  in  installments  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

"(6)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate  and  announce  the  types  of  eligible 
commodities,  and  the  amounts  thereof,  that 
the  Secretary  anticipates  will  become  avail- 
able for  distribution  under  this  8Ut)section 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(7)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
expedited  procedures  shall  be  used  in  imple- 
menting this  subsection. 

"(8)  The  cost  of  commodities  furnished 
under  this  subsection,  and  expenses  in- 
curred under  section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  A.<»istance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1723)  in  connection  with  such 
commodities,  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
level  of  assistance  programmed  under  such 
Act  and  may  not  be  considered  expenditures 
for  international  affairs  and  finance. 

"(9)(A)  Eligible  commodities  furnished 
under  this  subsection  may  be  sold  or  bar- 
tered with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
solely  as  follows: 

"(i)  Sales  and  barter  that  are  incidental  to 
the  donation  of  the  commodities. 

"(11)  Sales  and  barter,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  to  finance  the  distribution, 
handling,  and  processing  costs  of  the  donat- 
ed commodities  in  the  importing  country  or 
other  activities  in  the  importing  country 
that  are  consistent  with  providing  food  as- 
sistance to  needy  people. 

"(ill)  Sales  and  barter  of  commodities  do- 
nated to  intergovernmental  organizations, 
insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with  normal 
programming  procedures  In  the  distribution 
of  commodities  by  such  organizations. 

"(iv)  Sales  and  barter  of  commodities  used 
for  payments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4). 

"(B)(i)  If  requested  by  a  nonprofit  volun- 
tary agency  or  cooperative,  an  agreement 
with  the  agency  or  cooperative  for  commod- 
ities made  available  under  this  sutMection 
may  provide  for  the  use  by  the  agency  or  co- 
operative of  foreign  currency  proceeds,  gen- 
erated from  the  sale  of  commodities  made 
available  under  the  agreement,  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  clause  (Hi). 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  that  such  agreements 
provide,  in  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal 
year,  for  the  use  of  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds under  this  subsection  an  amount  that 
Is  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  eligible  commodities  furnished 
to  such  agencies  and  cooperatives  under  this 
sul>sectlon  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(lli)(I)  Foreign  currency  generated  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  used  by  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  or  cooperative  for 
activities  carried  out  by  the  agency  or  coop- 
erative that  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  food  assistance  program  t>elng  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 


"(II)  Such  activities  may  include  food  for 
work  programs,  local  program  management, 
local  agricultural  and  cooperative  (levelop 
ment  projects,  and  outreach  projects  de- 
signed to  provide  food  to  people  with  the 
greatest  nutritional  need,  if  such  activities 
are  directly  related  to  the  food  assistance 
program  of  the  nonprofit  voluntary  agency 
or  cooperative. 

"(Iv)  All  foreign  currency  proceeds  gener- 
ated pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  expended  within  1 
year  after  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
agreement. 

"(V)  Section  103(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1703(c))  shall  apply  to  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  made  to  gener- 
ate foreign  currencies  under  this  subpara- 
graph, unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
waives  the  application  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(vl)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  gemerat- 
ed  under  this  subsection  may  not  be  used— 

"(I)  to  defray  personnel  or  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  a  United  States  cooperat- 
ing sponsor,  distributing  agency,  or  recipi- 
ent agency,  other  than  a  local  cooperative: 

"(II)  to  defray  the  costs  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  an  edifice  owned  or  operat- 
ed by  a  church  or  any  other  edifice  used  for 
sectarian  purposes;  or 

"(III)  to  replace  resources  otherwise  avail- 
able to  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  co- 
operative, as  determined  by  the  President. 

"(10)(A)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
during  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
furnish  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  co- 
operatives, and  the  World  Food  Program  for 
distribution  in  developing  countries  not  less 
than  400.000  metric  tons  of  eligible  com- 
modities that  are  available  for  distribution 
under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  and  reports  to  Congress  (to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor)  that— 

"(1)  there  have  not  been  sufficient  re- 
quests made  by  nonprofit  voluntary  agen- 
cies, cooperatives,  and  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram for  commodities  under  this  subsection 
for  uses  that  would  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  title  11  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1721  et  seq  );  or 

(11)  a  limitation  in  paragraph  (3)  prevents 
the  use  of  commodities  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph. 

"(C)  If  the  quantity  of  eligible  commod- 
ities aveUlable  for  distribution  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  a  fiscal  year  is  less  than 
400.000  metric  tons,  such  subparagraph 
shall  not  require  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
additional  commodities  to  satisfy  such  sub- 
paragraph.". 

"(b)  Section  416(b)(9)(A)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  sut>sectlon 
(a))  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1985. 

rooD  roR  progress 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Section  416  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law: 

"(1)(A)  In  order  to  use  the  food  resource 
of  the  United  States  more  effectively  In  sup- 
port of  countries  that  have  made  commit- 
ments to  Introduce  or  expand  free  enter- 
prise elements  In  their  agricultural  econom- 
ics through  changes  In  commodity  pricing, 


marketing,  input  availability,  distribution, 
and  private  sector  Involvement,  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  the 
Secretary  determines  meet  the  criteria  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a),  may  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  President  under  paragraph 
(2). 

"(B)  Not  more  than  500.000  metric  tons  of 
commodities  may  be  furnished  under  this 
sul>section  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  September  30.  1987. 
September  30.  1988.  and  September  30.  1989. 

■(C)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  purchase  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  for  use  under  this  sub- 
section if— 

"(i)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
does  not  hold  stocks  of  such  conunoditles 
and  the  products  thereof;  or 

"(ii)  tne  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  commit- 
ments made  in  agreements  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  and  such  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  are  needed  to  ful- 
fill such  commitments. 

"(D)  No  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  excess  of  $30,000,000  (exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  commodities)  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  unless  author- 
ized In  advance  In  appropriation  Acts. 

"(2)(A)(l)  The  President  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  developing  countries  to 
furnish  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  made  available  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  such  countries  to  promote  the  implemen- 
tation of  private,  free  enterprise  agricultur- 
al policies  for  long-term  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

"(ii)(I)  Such  commodities  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  sutjsectlon  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  considers 
are  in  the  public  Interest  and  will  promote 
the  objectives  of  this  subsection. 

"(II)  Agreements  may  provide  for  com- 
modities to  be  furnished  on  a  multlyear 
basis. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  countries  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  commodities  under  this  subsection, 
the  President  shall  consider  whether  a  po- 
tential recipient  country— 

"(I)  Is  carrying  out.  or  is  committed  to 
carry  out,  policies  that  promote  economic 
freedom,  private,  domestic  production  of 
food  commodities  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  the  creation  and  expansion  of  effi- 
cient domestic  markets  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  such  commodities,  including 
policies  that  may  provide  for— 

"(I)  access,  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  such 
country,  to  private,  competitive  markets  for 
their  products; 

"(II)  market  pricing  of  commodities  to 
foster  adequate  private  sector  incentives  to 
individual  farmers  to  produce  food  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  for  the  domestic  needs  of  the 
country; 

"(III)  establishment  of  market-determined 
foreign  exchange  rates; 

"(IV)  timely  availability  of  production 
inputs,  such  as  seed,  fertilizer,  or  pesticides, 
to  farmers; 

"(V)  access  to  technologies  appropriate  to 
the  level  of  agricultural  development  in  the 
country;  and 

"(VI)  construction  of  facilities  and  distri- 
bution systems  necessary  to  handle  perish- 
able products;  and 

"(ii)  is  able  to  use  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities fcteing  considered  for  donation  with- 
out disruption  of  the  internal  market  of  the 
country  for  domestically  produced  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof. 


"(3)  An  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
sut>sectlon  shall  prohibit  the  resale  or  trans- 
shipment of  the  donated  agricultural  com- 
modities to  other  countries. 

"(4)  In  entering  into  agreements  with 
countries  for  the  donation  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof 
under  this  subsection,  the  President  shall 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  avoid  dis- 
placement of  any  sales  of  United  States  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  that  would  otherwise  be  made  to 
such  countries. 

"(5)(A)  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1723)  shall  apply  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  furnished  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  The  cost  of  the  commodities  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection,  and  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  furnish- 
ing such  commodities,  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  level  of  assistance  programmed  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.) 
and  may  not  be  considered  expenditures  for 
International  affairs  and  finance. 

"(6)(A)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  President  under  this 
subsection  through  the  National  Security 
Advisor  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(B)  The  National  Security  Advisor,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  use  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  this  subsection. 

"(8)  Within  120  days  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  in  which  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  a  country  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  in  effect,  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  on  the  status  of  such  agree- 
ment and  the  progress  being  made  to  imple- 
ment private,  free  enterprise  agricultural 
policies  for  long-term  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  such  country.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  during  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1985,  and  ending  September 
30,  1989. 

special  ASSISTANT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
AND  FOOD  AID 

Sec.  129.  (a)(1)  The  President  shall  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Agricultural  Trade  and  Food  Aid 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Special  Assistant"). 

(2)  The  Special  Assistant  shall  serve  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

(3)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate,  any  nomination  to  the 
position  of  Special  Assistant  shall  be— 

(A)  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion; and 

(B)  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

(4)  The  Special  Assistant  shall— 

(A)  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President; 

(B)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  allow- 
ances as  a  chief  of  mission:  and 

(C)  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

(b)  The  Special  Assistant  shall— 

( 1 )  assist  and  advise  the  President  In  order 
to  Improve  and  enhance  food  assistance  pro- 
grams carried  out  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries; 

(2)  coordinate  and  streamline  the  manner 
In  which  food  assistance  programs  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 


ment, In  order  to  Improve  their  overall  ef- 
fectiveness; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  measures  to  be  taken  to  increase 
use  of  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  the  products  thereof  through  food 
assistance  programs; 

(4)  advise  the  President  on  agricultural 
trade; 

(5)  serve  as  a  meml>er  of  the  Development 
Coordination  Committee; 

(6)  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Food  Aid 
Subcommittee  of  such  Committee;  and 

(7)  issue  to  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  policy  guidelines 
on  basic  issues  of  food  assistance  policy,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  cooidina- 
tion  of  food  assistance  programs,  consistent 
with  law.  and  with  the  advice  of  such  Sub- 
committee. 

(c)  The  Special  Assistant  may— 

( 1 )  solicit  information  and  advice  from  pri- 
vate and  governmental  sources  and  recom- 
mend a  plan  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  measures  that  should  be  taken— 

(A)  to  promote  the  export  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof;  and 

(B)  to  expand  export  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof; 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent national  agricultural  policies  to  foster 
and  promote  the  United  States  agricultural 
industry  and  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
strength  of  this  vitally  important  sector  of 
the  United  States  economy;  and 

(3)(A)  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
they  affect  the  United  States  agricultural 
industry,  for  the  purpyose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties are  contributing  or  not  contributing  to 
such  industry;  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  with  respect  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs  and  activities  in 
contributing  to  such  industry. 

(d)  Section  5312  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Special  Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Food  Aid.". 

Subtitle  C— Export  Transportation  of 
Agricultural  Commodities 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural Industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  industry  tu-e  vitally 
Important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation; 

(2)  that  both  industries  must  compete  in 
International  markets  Increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant vessels  contribute  positively  to  the 
United  States  balance  of  trade  and  generate 
employment  opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sub- 
title— 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs; 

(2)  to  take  Immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
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capacity    of    the    United   States    merchant 
marine: 

(3)  to  expand  International  trade  In 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  aigricul- 
tural  exports; 

(4)  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  conunodity  purchasing 
and  selling  eind  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: and 

(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  industries  of  the 
United  States  and  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  both  Industries  to  address  their 
common  problems. 

EXEMPTION  or  CERTAIN  AGRICULTtJRAI.  EX- 
PORTS FROM  THE  REQUIRCMEirrS  OP  THE 
CARGO  PREPERKNCE  LAWS 

Sec.  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26.  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— 

(1)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  would  market  prices: 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or.  except  as  provided  In  section 
133(b)(6).  cash  grants  are  made  avallale  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed In  clause  ( 1 ): 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  or  under  loan  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  if  such  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchsmged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
ferred to  In  section  132  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  Imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

shipment  REQUIREMENTS  POR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PORTS SPONSORED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  United  States-flag  carriage  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  tonnage  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  was  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 


shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams subject  to  such  section  and  specified 
in  sut>sectlon  (b)  shall  be  transported  on 
United  States- flag  commercial  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient Implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  referred  to  In 
parsLgraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  transported  In  United 
States-flag  vessels  In  calendar  year  1986; 

(B)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  t>e  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  In  calendar  year  1987;  and 

(C)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1988  and 
In  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  1 1 ).  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq): 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Pood  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 
1): 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  goverrunents 
or  agencies,  private  or  public.  Including 
Intergovernmental  organizations:  or 

(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  if  the  cash  grants  are 
in  amounts  that  result  In  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  under  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scribed In  section  132(5). 

(c)(l>  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  in  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  International  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
also  administer  this  subtitle  and  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  In 


a  manner  which  preserves  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historical  port 
range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to  United 
States-flag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section  exported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Gulf.  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes  port 
ranges. 

(d)  As  used  in  subsection  (b),  the  term 
"export  activity",  shall  not  include  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  in  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
as  to  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  shall  t>e  determined  under  this 
subtitle  in  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures by  regulation,  with  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
other  type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment, 
or  service  is  required  In  order  to  determine 
whether  a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  Is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7).  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec.  134.  (a)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  t>e  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  In  subsection  (b), 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  If  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or.  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  commod- 
ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  In- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

FINANCING  or  SHIPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAG  VESSELS 

Sec.  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  finance  any  increased  ocean 
freight  charges  Incurred  In  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  Incurred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  In  such  section  In 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  In  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States- flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(1)  If  In  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of   Agriculture  and  the  Com- 


modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  Incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corp>oratlon  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  commodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  In  sec- 
lion  403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
include  in  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
in  section  133(b).  is  not  increased  above  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may,  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  Incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  d) 
shall  be  inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  In  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  and.  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 


shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1986,  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  costs  shall  be  made  with  appropriated 
funds,  as  provided  In  this  section,  rather 
than  through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  increased 
ocean  freight  charges  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
section  133(a),  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON   AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec  136.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transportation  Policy  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  24  members. 

(2)  Sixteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)(A)  Eight  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  in- 
dustry, four  of  whom  shall  represent  labor 
and  four  of  whom  shall  represent  manage- 
ment. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

duties  of  the  COMMISSION 

Sec.  137.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  section 
132  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  in  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  Increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 


gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  suljsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 132: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 
Implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modem  and 
efficient  United  States-flag  vessels  available. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available,  including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shipload; 

(B)  charters  for  intermediate  or  long 
term: 

(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment:  and 

(D)  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  so  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  Impedi- 
ments, including  delays  in  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
including  Independent  agencies,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  l)e  required  to  car.T  out  the 
Commission's  duties. 

COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  AND  StTBSISTENCE 
EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBTITLE 

Sec  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
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which  a  notification  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  13S<e).  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 

ETTECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
modifying  in  any  manner  the  provisions  of 
section  4(b)  (8)  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966  (7  U.S.C.  I707a(b)(8))  or  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code." 


COCHRAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  915 

Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Hetlih.  Mr.  Matting- 
LY.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Eacleton, 
Mr.  KENNia)Y.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  LAtrrENBERG,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Ma- 
thias.  Mr.  Matsonaga,  Mr.  Hecht,  and 
Mr.  Evans)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  914  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stevens  to  the  bill  S.  1714.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Beginning  on  page.  35  of  the  amendment, 
strike  line  9  through  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment and  Insert  the  following  In  lieu  there- 
of: 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de 
Clares— 

(1)  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural Industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  industry  are  vitally 
Important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation; 

(2)  that  both  industries  must  compete  In 
international  markets  Increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  United  States  merchant 
vessels  contribute  positively  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  and  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sub- 
title— 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  Its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs; 

(2)  to  take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine; 

(3)  to  expand  International  trade  in 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports; 

(4)  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchasing 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 


(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  Industries  of  the 
United  States  and  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  both  industries  to  address  their 
common  problems. 

exemption  or  certain  ACRICnLTURAL  EX- 
PORTS PROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE 
CARGO  PREFERENCE  LAWS 

Sec.  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26.  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1). 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— 

(1)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or.  except  as  provided  in  section 
133(b)(6).  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  clause  ( 1 ); 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  or  under  loan  from  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  if  such  materials,  goods, 
tquipment.  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  section  132  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

SHIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PORTS SPONSORED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  United  States-flag  carriage  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  tonnage  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)),  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams subject  to  such  section  and  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  transported  on 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  transported  In  United 
States-flag  vessels  in  calendar  year  1986; 

<B)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  In  calendar  year  1987;  and 


(C)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  In  calendar  year  1988  and 
in  each  calendar  year  thereafter 

(3)  In  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transp>ort  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricu}tural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954(7  U.S.C.  1691  etseq); 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Pood  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 
1); 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public.  Including 
Intergovernmental  organizations;  or 

(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  if  the  cash  grants  are 
in  amounts  that  result  In  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  under  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  132(5). 

(c)(1)  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  imposed  by  sut>sectlon 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  In  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  t>e- 
tween  bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
also  administer  this  subtitle  and  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in 
a  manner  which  preserves  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historical  port 
range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to  United 
States-flag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section  exported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Oulf.  Pacific,  and  Oreat  Lakes  port 
ranges. 

(d)  As  used  in  subsection  (b).  the  term 
"export  activity",  shall  not  include  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  in  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 
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(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
as  to  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  shall  be  determined  under  this 
subtitle  in  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures by  regulation,  with  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
other  type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment, 
or  service  Is  required  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7).  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec.  134.  (a)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  in  subsection  (b), 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum qusjitity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or.  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  commod- 
ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  in- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

FINANCING  or  SHIPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAG  VESSELS 

Sec.  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  finance  any  increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  incurred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  in  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  in  such  section  in 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  io  the  percentage  in  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

( b)(  1 )  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 


this  subsection,  commodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
include  in  Its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
in  section  133(b).  is  not  Increased  above  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may.  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1986,  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  costs  shall  be  made  with  appropriated 
funds,  as  provided  in  this  section,  rather 
than  through  cancellation  of  notes. 


(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  increased 
ocean  freight  charges  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  suljsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
section  133(a).  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON   AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec  136.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transportation  Policy  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  24  members. 

(2)  Sixteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  he  appointed  by  the  I»resident. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)(A)  Eight  of  the  memt)ers  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, anci  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  in- 
dustry, four  of  whom  shall  represent  labor 
and  four  of  whom  shall  represent  manage- 
ment. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shaU  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES  OF  the  COtCMISSION 

Sec  137.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  ocea.i  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  section 
132  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  Improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  in  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  Stales  In 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  Increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 
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(c)  The  Commission  shall  Include  In  its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 132: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 
implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modem  and 
efficient  United  States- flag  vessels  available. 

(3)  (insuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available,  including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shiploads; 

(B)  charters  for  intermediate  or  long 
term; 

<C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment;  and 

(D)  adjustment  of  rates  Ln  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  impedi- 
ments. Including  delays  In  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
lUes. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INPORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
including  Independent  agencies,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  duties. 

COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
EXPENSES  OP  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec.  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, amd  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OP  SUBTITLE 

Sec.  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e),  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 


eppect  on  other  laws 
Sec.  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  in  any  manner  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)(8)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  I707a(b)(8))  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  " 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  916 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1714.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  31.  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
all  through  and  including  line  11  on  page  33 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  industry  are  vitally 
Important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation; 

(2)  that  both  industries  must  compete  In 
international  markets  Increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  United  States  merchant 
vessels  contribute  positively  to  the  United 
States  balsmce  of  trade  and  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sub- 
title- 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  Its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs; 

(2)  to  take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine; 

(3)  to  expand  international  trade  In 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports; 

(4)  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchasing 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 

(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  industries  of  the 
United  States  and  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  both  industries  to  address  their 
common  problems. 

EXEMPTION  or  CERTAIN  AOnCULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS PROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE 
CARGO  PREFERENCE  LAWS 

Sec.  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)),  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26,  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1). 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation- 
CD  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or,  except  as  provided  In  section 
133(b)(6).  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 


foreign    purchasers,    for    the    purpose    de- 
scribed In  clause  ( 1 ); 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  or  under  loan  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
ser%ices,  but  only  if  such  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  t>e  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  section  132  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  Imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

SHIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS  POR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PORTS SPONSORED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  United  States-flag  carriage  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  torjiage  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams subject  to  such  section  and  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  transported  on 
United  States-flag  conunercial  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient Implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  transported  in  United 
States-flag  vessels  In  calendar  year  1986; 

(B)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed In  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1987;  and 

(C)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed In  such  vessels  In  calendar  year  1988  and 
In  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1691  et  seq); 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Pood  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 
1); 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public,  including 
intergovernmental  organizations;  or 


(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

<6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  if  the  cash  grants  are 
in  amounts  that  result  in  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  under  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  other  thtin  export  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  132(5). 

(c)(1)  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  smd 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  Older  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
also  administer  this  subtitle  and  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in 
a  manner  which  preserves  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historical  port 
range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to  United 
Stales-flag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section  exported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Gulf.  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes  port 
ranges. 

(d)  As  used  in  subsection  (b),  the  term 
"export  activity",  shall  not  include  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  in  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
as  to  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  shall  be  determined  under  this 
subtitle  in  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures by  regulation,  with  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
other  type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment, 
or  service  is  required  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7),  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  sigen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec.  134.  (aXl)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 


the  base  period  defined  in  subsection  (b), 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or,  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  commod- 
ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  in- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quEintlty  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

FINANCING  or  SHIPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FIAG  VESSELS 

Sec  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  finance  any  increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  incurred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  in  connection  with  the 
txport  activities  specified  in  such  section  in 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  in  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(  1 )  If  In  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  commodities  shipped  from 
the  Inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Afsistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
include  in  its  final  report  to  the  President 
smd  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
In  section  133(b),  Is  not  increased  above  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may.  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 


ocean  freight  and  (x;ean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligation.s  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1986.  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  costs  shall  be  made  with  appropriated 
funds,  tis  provided  in  this  section,  rather 
than  through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  Increased 
ocean  freight  charges  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
section  133(a).  the  SecreUry  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  Insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON   AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec.  136.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Conunlsslon  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transportation  Policy  (hereaf- 
ter In  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(bXl)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  24  members. 

(2)  Sixteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)<A)  Eight  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  eight  memt>ers  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  In- 
dustry, four  of  whom  shall  represent  labor 
and  four  of  whom  shall  represent  manage- 
ment. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DtTTIES  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  137.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
Study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  section 
132  Emd  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  in  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  prsurtices  of 
foreign  governments  increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(bxi)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Comirission  shall  Include  in  its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
reconimendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 132: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 
Implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  United  States-flag  vessels  available. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available,  including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shiploads; 

(B)  charters  for  intermediate  or  long 
term; 

(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment;  and 


(D)  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  impedi- 
ments, including  delays  In  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 
Including  independent  agencies,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  duties. 

COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
expenses  of  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  l)e 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  t>e  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBTITLE 

Sec.  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e),  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  Into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90  day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  Increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  In  any  manner  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)(8)  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b)(8))  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code." 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  917 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  916  proposed 
by  Mr.  Inouye  to  the  bill  S.  1714, 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  1  of  the  amendment,  beginning 
with  line  10.  strike  all  through  the  end  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

( 1 )  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  Industry  are  vitally 
Important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation; 

(2)  that  t>oth  Industries  must  compete  In 
international  markets  increasingly  dominat- 


ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  Increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  United  States  merchant 
vessels  contribute  positively  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  and  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sub- 
title- 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs; 

(2)  to  take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine: 

(3)  to  expand  international  trade  in 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports: 

(4)  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchasing 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 

(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  industries  of  the 
United  States  and  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  both  industries  to  address  their 
common  problems. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS PROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  THE 
CARGO  PREFERENCE  LAWS 

Sec  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46  use.  1241(b)(1)),  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26.  1934  l46  U  S.C.  1241-1). 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— 

(1)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or.  except  as  provided  in  section 
133(b)(6).  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed In  clause  ( 1 ); 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof: 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  or  under  loan  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  if  such  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 


of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  section  132  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

SHIPMENT  requirements  FOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PORTS SPONSORED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  United  States-flag  carriage  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  tonnage  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)),  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  exijort  pro- 
grams subject  to  such  section  and  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  transported  on 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  transported  in  United 
States-flag  vessels  in  calendar  year  1986; 

(B)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1987;  and 

(C)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed In  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  1988  and 
in  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture- 

( 1 )  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  etseq); 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 
1); 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public,  including 
intergovernmental  organizations;  or 

(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices: 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  If  the  cash  grants  are 
in  amounts  that  result  in  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  under  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  132(5). 

(c)(1)  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  imposed  by  sutisection 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  901(b)  of 


the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  in  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
also  administer  this  subtitle  and  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in 
a  manner  which  preserves  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historical  port 
range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to  United 
States-flag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section  exported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Gulf.  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes  port 
ranges. 

(d)  As  used  in  subsection  (b),  the  term 
"export  activity",  shall  not  include  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  in  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
as  to  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  shall  be  determined  under  this 
subtitle  in  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures by  regulation,  with  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
other  type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment, 
or  service  is  required  In  order  to  determine 
whether  a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7),  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  tonnage 

Sec  134.  (a)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  in  subsection  (b), 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or,  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  commod- 
ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  In- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

FINANCING  OF  SHIPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAG  VESSELS 

Sec  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  finance  any  Increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 


Secretary  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  incurred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  in  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  in  such  section  in 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  in  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(1)  If  in  ainy  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  vsilue  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  Incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  commodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trude  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
include  in  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
in  section  133(b).  is  not  increased  above  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may.  by  proclEimation.  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
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preceding  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  and.  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
include  smy  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
th'-'  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1986,  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  e;:penses  and  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  costs  shall  be  made  with  appropriated 
funds,  as  provided  in  this  section,  rather 
than  through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  increased 
ocean  freight  charges  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b>  and 
section  133(a),  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON   AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec.  136.  <a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transportation  Policy  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  subtitle  referred  to  a.s  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  24  members. 

(2)  Sixteen  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)(A)  Eight  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  k>e  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  in- 
dustry, four  of  whom  shall  represent  labor 
and  four  of  whom  shall  represent  manage- 
ment. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  whicn  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  137.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission    to   conduct   a   comprehensive 


study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  section 
132  tmd  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  In  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  Its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 132: 

( 1 )  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 
implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modem  and 
efficient  United  States-flag  vessels  available. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available.  Including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shiploads: 

(B)  charters  for  intermediate  or  long 
term: 

(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment:  and 

(D>  adjustment  of  rates  In  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  impedi- 
ments, including  delays  In  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
rURNISKED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 
Including  independent  agencies,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission considers  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  duties. 


COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
EXPENSES  or  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec.  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  in  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sut>sist- 
ence.  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OP  SUBTITLE 

Sec.  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  Is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e),  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  Increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 

EPTECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  in  any  manner  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)(8)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b)(8))  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code." 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  918 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ABDNOR  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1714.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  t>etween  lines  11  and  12, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

IMPORT  TRANSPORTATION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 

Sec  113.  (a)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  gross  tonnage  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities produced  In  a  foreign  country  and  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  must  be  trans- 
ported In  privately  owned  United  States-flag 
vessels  if  the  country  in  which  the  commod- 
ities were  produced  sut)sidized  the  export  of 
such  commodities.  The  foregoing  require- 
ment shall  be  enforced  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  vessels  are  available  at  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  relative  to  rates  generally 
charged  by  privately  owned  United  States- 
flag  vessels  for  the  transportation  of  the 
commodities  concerned. 

(b)  In  computing  the  gross  tonnage  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  exported  to  the 
United  States  by  any  foreign  country,  such 
tonnage  shall  be  computed  separately  for 
dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liners,  and  tank- 
ers. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as 
will,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
ensure  the  fair  and  reasonable  participation 
of  privately  owned  United  States-flag  ves- 
sels on  a  geographic  basis. 

(d)  The  term  privately  owned  United 
States-flag  vessel"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  for  purposes  of  this  section  as  the 
term  "privately  owned  United  States-flag 
commercial  vessel"  has  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936(46U.S.C.  1241(b)). 

(e)  The  President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  temporarily  suspend  the  oper- 
ation of  this  section  by  the  issuance  of  a 


proclamation  declaring  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  necessitates  such  action. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  cargo 
transported  In  vessels  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
submit  a  report  each  year  to  the  Congress 
reviewing  the  operation  of  this  section 
during  the  preceding  year  and  shall  Include 
In  such  report  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  for  Improving  such  operations  as 
he  considers  appropriate. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  implementation  of 
this  section. 

(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  superseding  the  Act 
of  March  26.  1934  (chapter  90)  (46  U.S.C. 
1241-1). 

Renumber  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly. 


erations  branch  office  which  shall  have  Ar- 
kansas as  its  sole  area  of  service.". 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  919 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1714.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section; 

Sec.  .  Section  11  of  the  Act  of  May  29. 
1884  (23  SUt.  31.  chapter  60:  21  U.S.C. 
114a).  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
sentences  as  subsections  (a)  and  (c>  respec- 
tively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  (as 
designated  by  clause  (1))  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  con- 
ducts a  program  to  control  and  eradicate 
brucellosis  of  domestic  animals  and  provides 
money  to  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
under  such  progi-am  for  the  payment  of 
claims  growing  out  of  the  destruction  of  ani- 
mals, and  of  materials,  affected  by  or  ex- 
posed to  brucellosis,  upon  notification  of 
the  Secretary,  such  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision may  use  such  money  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes  or  combination  of  pur- 
poses: 

"(I)  to  test  and  vaccinate  animals  for  bru- 
cellosis: and 

"(2)  to  pay  claims  growing  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  female  animals  affected  by  or 
exposed  to  brucellosis:  and 

"(3)  to  pay  claims  growing  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  nursing  female  animal  offspring 
of  female  animals  affected  by  or  exposed  to 
brucellosis,  in  lieu  of  claims  growing  out  of 
the  destruction  of  female  animals:  and 

"(4)  to  pay  claims  growing  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  entire  herds  of  animals.". 


BUMPERS  (AND  PRYOR) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  920 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pryor)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  1714.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

Sec  .  Section  1503  of  title  7.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provid- 
ed. That  the  Corporation  shall  establish  and 
maintain  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  a  field  op- 


BOSCHWITZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  921 

Mr.  BOSCH WITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NiCKixs.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Dixon. 
and  Mr.  Durenberger)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  916 
proposed  by  Mr.  Inouye  to  the  bill  S. 
1714,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  916,  insert 
the  following: 

"FAIR  AND  REASONABALE  RATE 

"Sec  .  Section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first 
sentence  in  subsection  (b): 

"The  rate  charged  by  a  United  States  flag- 
commercial  vessel  for  transporting  cargoes 
subject  to  this  section  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26,  1934  (48  Stat.  500,  46 
U.S.C.  1241-1)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  only  if  such  rate— 

"(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1986,  is  no  greater  than  175  per  centum 
of  the  rate  charged  for  transporting  the 
same  cargo  on  a  foreign- flag  commercial 
vessel: 

"(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987.  Is  no  greater  than  160  per  centum 
of  the  rate  charged  for  transporting  the 
same  cargo  on  a  foreign-flag  commercial 
vessel,  and 

"(C)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Is 
no  greater  than  140  per  centum  of  the  rate 
charged  for  transporting  the  same  cargo  on 
a  foreign-flag  commercial  vessel." 


MATH  IAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  922 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  295,  strike  out  line  24 
sind  all  that  follows  through  line  3  on  page 
296  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  1517.  (a)  Section  1463(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agrici'ltural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3311(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$890,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$890,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1985,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989.  of  which  not  less  than 
$500,000  shall  be  made  available  each  such 
fiscal  year  for  research  to  control  or  eradi- 
cate Africaxilzed  honey  bees" 


HARKIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  923 

Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Nickles, 
and  Mr.  Pryor)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  916  proposed 
by  Mr.  Inouye,  as  amended,  to  the  bill 
S.  1714.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following. 

TRANSFER  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE 
PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

Sec  .  (a)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714c(f ))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(f)  Export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid 
in  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for, 
agricultural  commodities,  except  that  no 
funds  or  assets  of  the  Corporation  may  be 
used  to  pay  for,  or  otherwise  finance,  the 
ocean  freight  charges  for  any  such  export  to 
the  extent  that  such  charges  are  higher 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  by  reason 
of  a  requirement  that  the  commodities  be 
transported  in  United  States-flag  vessels". 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
pay  the  ocean  freight  charges  for  the  export 
of  agricultural  commodities  arranged  by  or 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714c(f)). 
or  under  any  other  law.  to  the  extent  that 
such  charges  are  in  excess  of  what  they 
would  otherwise  be  because  of  a  require- 
ment that  the  commodities  be  transported 
In  United  States-fla«  vessels. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  each 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1985.  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  ocean 
freight  charges  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
pay  under  paragraph  (1 )  in  such  year. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  shipmer.ts  of  agricultural 
commodities  made  sifter  enactment  of  the 
Agriculture,  Pood.  Trade,  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1985.  • 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  924 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boren  )  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  916  proposed  by  Mr. 
Inouye,  as  amended,  to  the  bill  S. 
1714,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  916,  insert 
the  following: 

"AVAILABILITY  OF  VESSELS 

"Sec.  .  Section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241)  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  after  the  first 
sentence  in  subsection  (b): 

"No  United  States- flag  commercial  vessel 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  available  for  the 
transportation  of  cargoes  subject  to  Section 
901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46 
U.S.C.  1241)  and  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
March  26.  1934  (48  Stat.  500.  46  U.S.C.  1241- 
1)  unless  such  vessel  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, as  being  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  iU  allies.". 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  925 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Boschwitz,  and  Mr.  Levin)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment No.  916  proposed  by  Mr.  Inottye, 
as  amended,  to  the  bill  S.  1714.  supra; 
as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  all 
after  "Sec.  131."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares— 

(1)  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  industry  are  vitally 
Important  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation: 

(2)  that  both  industries  must  compete  in 
International  markets  increasingly  domlnat- 
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eel  by  (oreign  trade  barrier ;  and  the  subsidi- 
zation practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  United  States  merchant 
vessels  contribute  positively  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  and  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sub- 
title- 

<l)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs: 

(2)  to  take  immediate  and  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine; 

(3)  to  expand  international  trade  in 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports; 

(4)  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchasing 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  trar^sportation  ac 
tivities  associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 

(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  cooperative  efforts 
by  both  industries  to  address  their  common 
problems. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES FROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
CARGO  PREFEREWCE  LAWS 

Sec.  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26.  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1). 
Shall  not  anply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— 

(1)  under  which  agricultrual  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or.  except  as  provided  in  section 
133(b)(6).  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scrit>ed  in  clause  ( 1 ); 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  Interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof: 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fi- 
nance or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned,  controlled, 
or  held  as  loan  security  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  if  such  mcterials.  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 


from  the  cargo  preference  previsions  re- 
fered  to  in  section  132  any  requirement  oth- 
erwise apnlicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  Imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

EXPANSION  OF  CARGO  PREFERENCE  APPLICATION 

Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  any  quantity 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  required  under  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)(1)),  to  be  transported  in  United 
States-flag  vessels,  a  volume  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transported  on  United  States- 
flag  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  a  quantity  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
gross  tonnage  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  transported  In  United  States-flag 
vessels  In  calendar  year  1986; 

(B)  a  quantity  equal  to  20  percent  of  such 
gross  tonnage  shall  be  transported  In  such 
vessels  In  calendar  year  1987;  and 

(C)  a  quantity  equal  to  25  percent  of  such 
gross  tonnage  shall  be  transported  In  such 
vessels  in  calendar  year  1988  and  in  each 
calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  Secretary  of  transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1691  et  seq.j; 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Pood  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 

1); 

(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are— 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public.  Including 
intergovernmental  organizations;  or 

(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  If  the  cash  grants  are 
in  amounts  that  result  in  the  purchaser 
(after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned,  controlled,  or  held  as  loan  security 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are 
exchanged  or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  In  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (d). 

(c)(1)  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  In  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 


of  Transportation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  liner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Transportation  shall  administer  the  cargo 
preference  laws  In  such  a  way  that  they  pre- 
serve the  mean  historic  port  range  share  of 
cargoes  subject  to  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirements for  those  processed,  fortified 
bagged  agricultural  commodities  which  ^ 
exported  as  assistance  or  a  donation  pursu 
ant  to  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment Act  of  1954  from  all  four  port 
ranges.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term,  "mean  historic  port  range  share." 
Is  defined  as  the  average  of  the  annual  per 
centum  of  any  such  processed,  fortified  or 
bagged  agricultural  commodities,  which  are 
exported  as  assistance  or  as  a  donation  pur- 
suant to  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 
shipped  over  the  four-year  period  from  cal- 
endar year  1980  through  calendar  year  1983. 

(d)  As  used  In  subsection  (b),  the  term 
"export  activity",  shall  not  include  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  In  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
shall  be  determined  under  this  subtitle  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  such  procedures  by  regula- 
tion, with  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or  serv- 
ice is  required  m  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  Is  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7),  such  de- 
termination shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec.  134.  (a)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  in  subsection  (b), 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  If  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or.  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  commod- 
ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  in- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
in  sul)section  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 


FINANCING  or  SHIPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAG  VESSELS 

Sec.  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  finance  any  Increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  In  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  l>e  an  amount  of  the  total 
freight  charges  incurred  frcm  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  in  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  in  such  section  in 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  in  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  products  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(1)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  conjnodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
Include  in  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  In  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  frieght  and  ocean  frieght  differential 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
in  section  133(b),  is  not  increased  above  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may.  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  pcxagraph  (1) 
shall  t>e  Inapplicable  on  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  sul)sec- 
tions  (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  t>earing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 


shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  trtinsaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  pur[>oses  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Ttansportation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1986.  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
including  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  shall  be  made  with  appropriated  funds, 
as  provided  In  this  section,  rather  than 
through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  increased 
ocean  freight  changes  resulting  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
section  133(a),  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON   AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec.  136.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transporatation  Policy  (here- 
after in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
"Commisslo.i"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  16  members. 

(2)  Eight  members  of  the  commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  sen'e  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  (A)  Four  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  four  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  shall  be  representatives 
of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  Industry, 
two  of  whom  shall  represent  labor  and  two 
of  whom  shall  represent  management. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 


(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  137.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  in  section 
132  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  In  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  Incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  such  transportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
aoiy  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  Increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  achiexing  the  following 
goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 132: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 
Implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modem  and 
efficient  United  States-flag  vessels  available. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available,  including- 

(A)  charters  for  full  shiploads: 

(B)  chsuters  for  intermediate  or  long 
term; 

(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment:  and 

(D>  adjustment  of  rates  In  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargo*,  j  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  impedi- 
ments, including  delays  in  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
rURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec. 138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and 
instnmientality  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding independent  agencies,  shall  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  reports, 
and  other  information  as  the  Commission 
considers  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  subtitle. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  o(  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  duties. 

COMPENSATION  AMD  TRAVBL  AND  SUBSISTXNCC 

expcNscs  or  commission  members 
Sec.  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

ADTHORIZATION  Of  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERJIINATION  or  SUBTITLE 

Sec.  Ml.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  Is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e).  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  Into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  Increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sections  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 

ErrCCT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  in  any  manner  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)(8)  of  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  n07a(bK8))  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 


and  Natural  Resources  has  scheduled 
a  public  hearing  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1985,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  The  sub- 
committee will  receive  testimony  on  S. 
1785.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Garrison  Di- 
version project. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Sut>commlttee  on  Water  and 
Power,  United  States  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Brown  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  202-224-2366 


NOTICES  OP^  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  RmjKS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  aruiounce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
at  9:30  a.m..  on  Tuesday.  November  5. 
1985.  in  SR-301.  RusseU  Senate  Office 
Building,  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
1787.  a  bill  to  provide  for  public  li- 
nanclng  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns.  Senators  emd  other  inter- 
ested organizations  and  Individuals 
who  wish  to  testify  or  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  are 
requested  to  contact  Elaine  Mllliken  at 
(202) 224-3449. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  call  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff  at  (202)  224-3448. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
oversight  hearing  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  Veterans  Assist- 
ance Programs  has  been  postponed 
until  further  notice.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Lisa  Linden,  of 
the  committee  staff  at  224-5175. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  armounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Ehiergy 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  October  29. 
to  hold  a  business  meeting,  to  consider 
pending  legislative  and  administrative 
items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  StTBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
October  29,  1985.  in  order  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  Federal  Enforcement 
of  the  Bank  Security  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  RESERVED 
WATER.  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  Reserved 
Water  and  Resource  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  October  29,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  following  pieces  of  legislation; 

S.  1107— To  authorize  the  Society  of  the 
Third  Infantry  Division  to  erect  a  memorial 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Its  environs; 

S.  1223— To  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  Its  environs  to  honor  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.  who  ser%ed 
in  the  Korean  War; 

S.  1379  -To  authorize  the  erection  of  a 
monument  given  to  the  American  people  as 
a  gift  of  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.J.  Res.  143— To  authorize  the  Black  Rev 
olutlonary  War  Patriots  Foundation  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  an  appropriate  site  In  Constitution 
Gardens; 

S.J.  Res.  184— To  authorize  the  Korean 
War  Memorial.  Inc.  to  erect  a  memorial  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUBICIART 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  October  29.  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  1335.  Money 
Laimdering  and  Related  Crimes  Act  of 
1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  October  29.  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  during  a  closed  hear 
Ing  on  the  nomination  of  Stanley 
Sporkin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  DETENSE  ACQUISITION 
POLICY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Acquisition  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 29.  to  receive  testimony  on  the  Im- 
plication of  the  1984  defense  procure- 
ment legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  October  29,  to  conduct  a 
meeting  on  the  Oversight  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Act  of  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NICARAGUAN  ABRIDGMENT  OF 

CIVIL  UBERTIES 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  over 
these  past  months  as  we  have  debated 
the  question  of  what  our  national 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  ought  to  be. 
many  of  us  have  expressed  our  con- 
cern about  the  direction  that  the  San- 
dinistas seemed  to  be  taking  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  We  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  as  self-avoweJ 
Marxist-Leninists,  the  Sandinistas  did 
not  come  out  of  a  political  tradition 
that  encouraged  pluralism  and  dissent. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  to  many  of  us  that 
the  few  signs  of  political  tolerance  and 
respect— even  minimal  respect— for  op- 
position views  in  Nicaragua  were  de- 
signed more  as  a  public  relation  ploy 
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than  as  any  kind  of  indication  of  what 
would  happen  if  the  Sandinistas  suc- 
ceeded in  consolidating  their  power. 

Troubling  episodes  like  the  continu- 
ing intermittent  censorship  of  La 
Prensa.  the  one  opposition  newspaper 
in  NicarEigua,  and  a  refusal  to  allow 
the  homilies  of  Cardinal  Migual 
Obando  y  Bravo  to  be  broadcast  with- 
out prior  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment censor  were  dismissed  by  the 
Sandinistas  leadership  as  merely  "ex- 
cesses of  the  bureaucracy  "  or  'mili- 
tary necessity.  "  The  cynicism  of  the 
nine  comandantes  became  quite  evi- 
dent when  patterns  of  censorship  were 
examined:  Lesser  censorship  as  con- 
gressional votes  on  aid  to  the  Contras 
was  imminent,  followed  by  a  greater 
imposition  of  censorship  when  the 
votes  were  done. 

Nevertheless,  critics  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  could  somehow  com- 
fort themselves  with  the  belief  that 
things  were  not  as  bad  there  as  they 
might  have  been,  and  that  overall 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  situ- 
ation might  improve  with  time.  Such 
hopes  recently  received  a  cruel  blow 
when  Nicaraguan  President  Daniel 
Ortega  announced  a  new  and  far-rang- 
ing state  of  emergency.  An  Indication 
of  the  extent  of  his  actions  is  evident 
in  the  titles  to  editorials  in  two  of  our 
Nation's  leading  newspapers:  "Nicara- 
gua Bares  the  Nightstick.  "  was  the 
way  the  New  York  Times,  October  18. 
analyzed  it.  while  the  Washington 
Post.  October  21.  addressed  its  editori- 
al to  "Regression  in  Nicaragua." 

Neither  of  these  newspapers  has  a 
history  of  strong  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  toward  Nicara- 
gua: the  opposite  would  be  closer  to 
the  truth.  But  Ortega's  actions  were  so 
outrageous  that  reasonable  people  all 
across  the  political  and  ideological 
spectrtmi  have  cause  to  be  troubled  by 
what  is  happening  in  Nicaragua. 

The  state  of  emergency  declared  by 
Ortega  on  October  15  was  but  the  cul- 
mination of  a  month  of  repressive  ac- 
tions by  the  Sandinistas,  primarily  di- 
rected against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  its  dynamic  leader.  Cardi- 
nal Obando  y  Bravo.  This  period 
began  on  September  12  when  armed 
Sandinista  officials  raided  the  studios 
of  Radio  Catolica  and  stopped  the 
broadcast  of  the  Cardinal's  prerecord- 
ed homily.  A  La  Prena  article  report- 
ing the  raid  was  censored.  On  Septem- 
ber 25  armed  Sandinista  officials  again 
raided  the  studios  of  Radio  Catolica 
and  again  interrupted  the  broadcast  of 
the  Cardinal's  homily.  On  September 
26.  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in- 
formed the  church  that  the  mass 
could  not  be  broadcast  without  prior 
censorship. 

On  October  10  the  church  was  in- 
formed that  its  new  newspaper  La  Ig- 
lesia  was  required  to  register  with  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  church 
protested   that   this   would   result   in 


prior  censorship.  On  October  12  the 
first  issue  of  La  Iglesia  was  published 
Trucks  carrying  copies  of  the  newspa- 
per to  churches  were  slopped  by  police 
and  the  copies  were  confiscated.  The 
driver  was  forced  to  retrace  his  route, 
and  previously  delivered  copies  were 
also  confiscated.  Armecj  guards  then 
went  to  the  church  offices  and  look 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  newspa- 
per, together  with  printing  equipment, 
printing  plates,  and  negatues.  In  re- 
sponse, the  church  then  submitted  the 
application  for  registering  La  Iglesia 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The 
application  was  rejected,  and  author- 
ity to  publish  was  denied. 

Finally,  on  October  15.  came  Orte- 
ga's sweeping  announcement  of  new  or 
reinstated  measures  that  could  end 
virtually  all  of  the  remaining  civil  lib- 
erties in  Nicaragua.  Under  these  new 
measures,  Nicaraguans  can  no  longer 
form  labor  unions  or  go  on  strike;  can 
no  longer  hold  rallies  or  demonstra- 
tions; and  can  no  longer  move  freely 
throughout  the  country  or  live  where 
they  wish.  Ortega's  decree  also  sus- 
pended for  1  year  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial;  the  right  to  appeal  convictions; 
the  right  against  imprisonment  except 
for  cases  specified  in  law;  presumption 
of  innocence  until  proven  guilty;  right 
to  privacy  of  mail;  and  the  right  to 
refuse  to  incriminate  oneself. 

Apologists  for  the  Sandinistas  may 
well  echo  the  official  Nicaraguan  line 
in  suggesting  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  was  driven  into  these  ac- 
tions by  the  military  activities  of  the 
contras.  This  is  ironical  in  light  of  the 
of fical  Sandinista  pronouncement  that 
the  contras  are  on  the  verge  of  defeat. 

I  would  suggest  instead  that  they 
were  driven  to  these  actions  by  the 
growing  expressions  of  discontent  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  Sandinista  realiza- 
tion that  the  contras  are  a  force  which 
is  accumulating  the  strength  needed 
to  moimt  major  military  operations 
against  the  Soviet-supplied  Sandinista 
army.  Resistance  to  the  reimposition 
of  the  draft  and  the  growing  outspo- 
kenness of  the  token  political  opposi- 
tion are  strong  lndlcatior»s  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  losing  their  hold  on 
the  populace  In  Nicaragua.  Ortega's 
actions  are  the  traditional  response  of 
a  totalitarian  state  confronted  with  in- 
ternal opposition,  and  given  the 
models  set  for  him  by  his  Cuban.  East 
German,  Bulgarian,  and  Soviet  advis- 
ers, it  is  unrealistic  to  have  expected 
him  to  react  in  Einy  other  way. 

Virgllio  Godoy,  the  respected  head 
of  the  Independent  Liberal  Party  in 
Nicaragua,  announced  that  Ortega's 
actions  were  a  "near-fatal  blow  to  the 
political  process  in  Nicaragua,"  and  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  be  read  any 
differently.  Anyone  who  had  the 
slightest  doubts  about  the  direction 
the  Sandinistas  are  taking  Nicaragua 
should  have  had  them  removed  by 
these  latest  actions;  and  anyone  who 


has  wondered  about  what  would 
happen  in  Nicaragua  if  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  Contras  were  removed 
should  have  had  their  eyes  opened.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  to  come  out  of  this 
for  those  of  us  who  will  have  to  make 
decisions  next  year  on  further  support 
for  the  Contras,  it  is  that  we  have  seen 
what  the  future  would  be,  Sandinista 
style.* 


IMPOSITION  OF  ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  REPUB- 
LIC OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  Include  In  the  Con- 
GRXSSiONAL  RECORD  a  resolution  by  the 
City  Council  of  Memphis.  TN.  This 
resolution  urges  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  impose 
economic  sanctions  against  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  and  it  urges  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  act 
more  forcefully  to  aid  in  this  process. 
Finally,  the  Memphis  City  Council  re- 
quests companies  in  Memphis  to  with- 
draw their  investments  from  South 
Africa.  On  behalf  of  the  city  council  of 
Memphis,  TN,  I  am  pleased  to  Intro- 
duce this  statement  calling  for  racial 
Justice  and  expressing  our  Nation's 
aversion  to  South  Africa's  apartheid 
system. 
The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
has  systematlCKlly  excluded  more  than  16 
million  black  people  of  that  countn'  from 
full  and  equal  citizenship  a*  well  a*  other 
basic  human  rights;  and 

Whereas,  this  procedure  has  taken  the 
form  of  denying  black  people  the  ballot, 
keeping  black  people  in  servitude  through 
Starvation  wages  and  enforcing  blacks  to 
keep  "their  place"  through  the  use  of  the 
club,  the  whip,  and  the  gun;  and 

■Whereas,  such  systematic  exclusion  from 
full  citizenship  and  denial  of  basic  human 
liberties  have  resulted  in  the  unjustified 
death  and  displacement  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent blacks  in  South  Africa:  and 

Whereas,  this  system  of  apartheid  is  the 
epitome  of  racial  bigotry  enthroned  with 
power  which  torments,  tortures,  and  terri- 
fies the  black  people  of  that  Countr>';  and 

Whereas,  such  atrocities  are  blatantly  of- 
fensive to  the  basic  American  principles  of 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness": 
and 

Whereas.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  all  Americans 
to  join  In  a  united  voice  of  moral  indigna- 
tion at  this  outrage  against  humanity. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Memphis  City  Council,  that  the  United 
States  Congress  be  encouraged  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  will  Impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  en- 
couraged to  act  more  forcefully  to  aid  this 
process,  and  that  companies  in  Memphis  be 
encouraged  to  withdraw  their  Investments 
from  South  Africa. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  F*resident  Ronald 
Reagan  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.* 
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THREE- YEAR-OLD  BURN  VICTIM 
BRINGS  HOPE  TO  FAMILY. 
FRIENDS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
and  my  distinguished  colleagxies  a 
story  about  the  courage  of  a  young 
Minnesotan.  and  the  hope  he  gives 
those  he  touches. 

Three-year-old  Charlie  Willette  was 
burned  in  a  tragic  fire  in  his  house  in 
Lake  Park.  MN.  Over  95  percent  of  his 
body  was  covered  with  third-degree 
bums.  His  skin  was  burned  off  and  he 
had  no  sweat  glands  or  hair  left.  Sta- 
tistically, in  a  case  like  Charlie's  he 
should  not  be  alive  today. 

But  Charlie  has  determination. 
Behind  a  clear  plastic  mask  and  &n 
elasticized  body  suit.  Charlie  braved 
the  physical  pain  and  emotional 
trauma  of  his  recovery  with  the  cour- 
age one  would  scarcely  expect  from  a 
3-year-old. 

And  as  Charlie  is  struggling  along, 
fighting  for  a  chance  to  be  like 
"normal"  kids,  he  gives  strength  and 
hope  to  his  family— who  have  strug- 
gled right  along  with  him— and  those 
around  him. 

I  ask  that  a  recent  article  on  Charlie 
Willette  from  the  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune  of  October  6.  1985.  be  inserted 
In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

He  Gives  Strength  in  Family  Tragedy 
(By  Paul  Levy,  staff  writer) 

Parco.  ND.— It  was  months  alter  the  fire 
before  Charlie  could  look  at  his  reflection 
without  frightening  himself  or  breaking 
into  tears. 

No  longer  did  he  see  a  falr-sklnned.  blond- 
haired  boy  with  a  tumed-up  nose.  No  longer 
did  ho  see  the  spitting  Image  of  his  older 
brother.  Jimmy. 

Now  when  3-year-oId  Charlie  Willette 
gazed  Into  a  mirror,  he  saw  a  clear  plastic 
mask  that  hardly  hid  massive  bums  and 
facial  scars — or  the  physical  and  emotional 
pain  they  brought.  He  saw  only  a  few 
strands  of  hair  atop  a  head  that  was  a  dark 
pink.  He  was  a  little  boy  in  an  elasticized 
body  suit  whose  right  arm.  attached  to  a 
splint,  extended  at  a  90-degree  angle, 
making  him  look  iUmost  like  a  living  scare- 
crow. 

Others  saw  something  else  In  Charlie,  who 
was  burned  along  with  his  mother  smd 
brother  In  a  fire  In  their  home  near  Lake 
Park.  Minn. 

Karen  Sevigny.  the  occupational  therapist 
who  works  with  Charlie,  called  him  "one  of 
the  most  courageous  human  beings  to  set 
foot  In  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  a  long  time." 

Then  there  was  that  day  last  July  when, 
after  five  months  of  hospitalization.  Charlie 
walked  into  the  hospital's  day-care  center  to 
meet  the  "normal"  children  of  the  medical 
staff. 

Some  of  the  children  wanted  to  touch 
Charlie— as  If  to  see  If  he  were  real.  Some 
were  afraid  of  him.  Two  children  cried. 

Charlie  told  them  simply.  "You  may  not 
like  me  now.  but  wait  until  you  get  to  know 
me." 

A  week  later,  the  children  were  hugging 
and  kissing  him. 

For  DebbI  Willette.  her  son's  ordeal  was 
one  more  chapter  in  "a  lousy  life." 


At  22.  she  was  the  mother  of  four  young 
children.  Her  husband,  a  sheetrock  worker, 
was  unemployed.  They  lived  In  what  was 
once  a  granary  on  her  In-laws'  farm. 

They  had  few  material  possessions,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  tools,  nothing 
was  insured.  Insurance?  There  were  more 
immediate  concerns.  They'd  Just  spent  their 
last  $15  on  groceries  and  laundry.  Debbl 
Willette  recalled.  That  -vas  Feb.  20— Ash 
Wednesday— the  day  a  wood-stove  fire 
robbed  Deb  Willette  of  her  home,  her  pos- 
sessions and.  she  said,  her  faith. 

Her  husband  and  two  oldest  children 
watched  outside  In  horror  as  Deb  Willette. 
who  had  been  on  crutches  since  falling 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  three  days  earlier, 
somehow  stumbled  out  of  the  blazes  with  a 
child  in  each  arm.  their  bodies  afire  as  they 
collapsed. 

"I  remember  bouncing  on  my  butt  down 
the  stairs,  holding  my  kids  and  crawling  out- 
side, "  she  said  recently.  "I  knew  I  was  on 
fire,  but  I  couldn't  let  anything  get  between 
me  and  my  kids." 

Her  son  Jeff,  then  14  months  old.  suffered 
third-degree  bums  over  65  percent  of  his 
body— nearly  everywhere  but  his  face.  Wil- 
lette herself  had  third-degree  bums  on  35 
percent  of  her  body— mostly  her  back.  arms, 
nose  and  the  back  of  her  head.  They  were 
released  from  the  hospital  on  Good  Friday, 
six  weeks  after  the  fire. 

"Every  time  I've  turned  to  God,  I've 
gotten  nothing  out  of  it."  she  said  as  she  sat 
in  a  corridor  of  St.  Lukes  Hospital  In  Fargo, 
about  45  miles  west  of  Lake  Park.  "Id  like 
to  believe  there  Is  a  God.  but  ...  I  gues.s 
what  I  could  use  right  now  Is  a  miracle  or 
two." 

No  sooner  had  she  uttered  those  words 
than  a  walking  "miracle"  turned  the  corri- 
dor comer  and  approached  her.  It  was  Char- 
lie. 

"It  really  Is  a  miracle  that  Charlies  alive. " 
said  Dr.  David  Todd,  the  bum  specialist  who 
treated  Charlie.  'He  had  third-degree  bums 
on  95  percent  of  his  body.  That  means  all 
the  skin  was  burned  off  with  no  sweat 
glands  or  hair  left.  .  .  .  For  a  case  like  Char- 
Ue'd,  statistics  would  Indicate  100  percent 
mortality. 

"I  feel  he  lived  because  a  lot  of  people 
were  praying  for  him.  It  was  God's  will  that 
he  lived.  There's  no  other  way  to  explain 
it." 

Added  Wayne  Allard.  the  St.  Luke's  pedi- 
atrics social  worker  who  has  assisted  the 
entire  Willette  family:  "I  think  this  boy  is 
an  Incredible  testimony  to  the  wlll-to-live 
concept.  This  Is  a  tough  kid.  How  do  you 
measure  a  heart  that  big  In  a  body  so 
small?" 

Charlie  remained  In  the  hospital  until 
August  29,  more  than  six  months  after  the 
fire:  he  and  jeff  still  return  to  St.  Lukes  for 
dally  therapy  treatments. 

Only  an  area  at  the  rear  of  Charlies  head 
and  beneath  his  left  arm  were  not  burned. 
Skin  has  been  taken  from  these  areas  and 
stretched  to  six  times  Its  previous  size,  Todd 
said.  The  skin  will  grow  back  there  and  can 
be  "harvested"  again  for  future  grafts. 

Charlie's  mask  applies  pressure  to  scars, 
preventing  tissue  buildup  that  could  eventu- 
ally force  his  eyes  shut  or  change  the  shape 
of  his  mouth.  New  masks  are  made  as  tis- 
sues grow. 

The  JotMt  body  suit,  wom  by  all  three 
WlUettes.  is  very  tight  to  prevent  scarring. 
The  splint  prevents  potential  webbing  under 
Charlie's  arm,  Sevigny  explained. 

Tight  gloves  prevent  cracking  and  cuts  be- 
tween  Charlie's   fingers,    which    no   longer 


bend  as  they  once  did.  Ointment  must  be 
applied  to  Charlies  skin  to  keep  l»  moist; 
Itching  Is  a  constant  problem. 

A  recent  conversation  between  Charlie 
and  Sevigny  exemplified  Charlie's  resilien- 
cy. Sevigny  tried  to  adjust  Charlie's  arm 
splint;  Charlie.  In  his  loud,  raspy  whisper, 
objected. 

Charlie:  "Ouch!  To  tight!  " 

Sevigny:  "Where  does  It  hurt,  honey?  " 

Charlie:  "Take  it  off!  " 

Sevigny:  "Do  you  want  to  play  a  game?" 

Charlie:  'No.  Help  me.  My  pinky  hurts. 
I'm  trying  to  bend  (it).  I  can't. " 

Sevigny:  "Is  your  pinky  on  vacation 
today? " 

Charlie:  "Yes.  .  .  .  We  watched  Popeye 
the  other  night." 

Sevigny:  "Was  It  fun?  (Pause.)  Honey.  I'm 
going  to  have  to  adjust  your  new  mask." 

Charlie:  "It  Itches  my  neck. " 

Sevigny:  "This  Is  your  he-man's  mask. 
And  who's  a  he-man?" 

Charlie:  'Me!" 

"We  have  to  work  on  self-image. "  Sevigny 
explained.  "He  doesn't  mind  looking  in  the 
mirror,  but  the  way  he  looks  still  bothers 
him.  He's  coming  along.  He'll  probably  be 
coming  for  this  kind  of  therapy  for  another 
year  or  two.  Any  plastic  surgery  will  have  to 
come  later." 

While  the  WlUettes'  physical  problems  are 
the  family's  primary  concerns,  there  are 
also  financial  and  emotional  headaches. 

Medical  Assistance  and  Social  Security 
disability  have  paid  the  medical  expenses.  A 
fimd-ralser  at  Audubon.  Minn.,  last  IiJarch 
produced  about  $50,000  for  a  new  house, 
food  and  Incidentals,  Deb  Willette  said. 
Most  of  that  has  been  spent  on  the  house. 

(Contributions  are  still  being  accepted, 
care  of  State  Bank  of  Lake  Park/WUlette 
Fund,  Box  449.  Lake  Park,  Minn.  58554.) 

Chuck  Willette.  22.  has  not  worked  since 
the  fire.  He  said  that  until  he  rinlshes  the 
house  he  will  not  have  time  to  look  for  a 
Job.  Meanwhile,  the  WlUettes  live  In  a  10-by- 
50-foot  trailer.  The  cramped  quarters  have 
occasionally  frayed  the  parents'  nerves. 

"People  say  It  pulls  a  family  closer. "  said 
Deb  Willette,  now  23.  "I  dont  know.  It  tore 
our  family  apart  quite  a  bit. 

"I  thought  about  suicide  for  a  while.  Ev- 
erything made  me  Irritable.  Taking  care  of 
four  kids,  running  back  and  forth  to  Fargo 
every  day  for  treatment,  not  having  Charlie 
home  for  so  long,  my  own  condition  ...  I 
get  on  Chuck's  neives  and  then  he  asks. 
What  am  I  s.'pposed  to  do?'  So  we  feud  a 
lot.  but  It  s  not  his  fault  or  my  fault.  It's 
this  whole  situation." 

Even  before  the  fire,  the  WlUettes'  situa- 
tion was  difficult,  social  worker  Allard 
noted:  two  young  adults  with  four  children 
and  little  money. 

"These  people  have  been  tojether  since 
they  were  youngsters,  through  many 
crises."  he  said  of  the  parents.  "This  is  not  a 
tender  couple.  Yet,  there  Is  love  there.  You 
see  the  way  they  Interact  with  the  children, 
how  they've  taken  care  of  each  other. 

"By  no  means  Is  this  a  typical  family.  Yet. 
the  way  they've  handled  things  Is  very  typi- 
cal of  a  strong  family  meeting  a  crisis.  I 
wonder  often  how  they  do  It." 

Everyone  seems  to  pitch  In.  Angela.  6. 
fetches  Jeffs  diapers  or  helps  Charlie  In 
and  out  of  the  car.  Jimmy.  5.  does  his  part 
by  playing  with  his  brothers— cs  he  always 
did. 

But  the  real  key  to  the  WlUettes'  survival 
could  very  well  be  the  little  boy  behind  the 
plastic  mask. 


"Every  day,  I  ask  myself.  Why  me?'  More 
often,  I  ask.  Why  Charlie?'  '  Deb  Willette 
said.  "But  Charlie  will  get  through  this. 
He's  a  tough  little  Gennan,  Just  like  his 
father,  and  he's  gotten  this  far." 

Charlie  walked  over  to  his  mother,  poked 
at  her  legs  and  told  her.  "My  face  mask  Is  In 
my  eyes,  my  back  Itches,  I  need  a  drink  of 
water." 

His  mother  adjusted  his  mask,  placed  him 
on  her  knee  and  began  to  scratch  his  back. 
She  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

"Hey,  Charlie. "  she  said  "Want  to  tell  me 
about  Popeyc?"» 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  AGE  CHILD 
CARE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  National  School-Age 
Child  Care  Awareness  Week.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  181.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  that 
focuses  on  safe,  quality  child  care. 

Children  are  our  most  precious  re- 
source, they  are  the  innocent  future  of 
this  great  country.  Both  children  and 
parents  must  know  that  America  is  a 
safe  place  for  them.  They  deserve 
nothing  less.  We  must  increase  aware- 
ness of  the  needs  of  our  schoolaged 
children  and  their  families.  Earlier 
this  year.  I  introduced  the  National 
Child  Protection  Act  (S.  142).  to  pre- 
vent the  sexual  abuse,  exploitation, 
and  molestation  of  our  children.  This 
legislation  can  provide  us  with  the 
needed  information  to  detect  and 
deter  the  abuse  of  our  children.  Every 
opportunity  that  I  get,  I  will  make  cer- 
tain that  child  molesters  know  that  we 
will  net  tolerate  their  abnormal  behav- 
ior. Our  children  will  be  protected. 

National  School-Age  Child  Care 
Awareness  Week  increases  public 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  our  youth, 
especially  the  millions  of  school-age 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13. 
Many  of  these  children  are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  latchkey  children;  they 
may  return  home  to  an  empty  house 
or  in  the  supervision  of  a  slightly  older 
sibling. 

The  Congress  has  begun  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  issue  of  child  care;  in 
many  instances  we  have  been  joined 
by  the  collaborative  effort  between 
families  and  the  private  sector.  But.  as 
this  resolution  states,  it  is  crucial  that 
more  parents,  communities,  employ- 
ers, and  agencies  serving  our  youth 
begin  to  address  the  problems  facing 
our  children.  Therefore.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Congress  has  taken  an  active 
part  on  behalf  of  our  childrf  n  by  in- 
cluding funding  in  the  Labor-HHS  ap- 
propriation bill  to  address  the  issue 
concerning  latchkey  children.  We  will 
continue  our  commitment  to  the 
young. 

We  must  maximize  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  young,  innocent,  and  vul- 
nerable. Mr.  I*resident.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  resolution  will  help  toward 
this  effort.  It  heightens  awareness  of 
this  critical  issue  facing  our  young. 


Mr.  President.  I  will  continue  my 
fight  to  save  our  children.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  resolution.  It  heightens  awareness 
of  the  need  for  a  national  response  to 
the  growing  demancj  for  child  care  for 
school-age  children.  Children  mtist  be 
our  concern  during  National  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Awareness  Week  and 
every  other  week  of  the  year.# 


SALUTE  TO  ST.  THOMAS 
COLLEGE 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  year  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  one  of  Min- 
nesota's outstanding  postsecondary 
education  institutions— the  College  of 
St.  Thomas  in  St.  Paul. 

Founded  as  a  seminary  by  Archbish- 
op John  Ireland.  St.  Thomas  is  now 
home  to  more  than  6.000  students  in 
subjects  ranging  from  the  classics  to 
business  administration. 

Particularly  under  the  leadership  of 
the  college's  current  president,  Monsi- 
gnor  Terrence  Murphy.  St.  Thomas 
has  adopted  to  the  challenges  now 
facing  all  postsecondary  education  in- 
stitutions with  a  host  of  new  programs 
and  educational  opportunities  for  tra- 
ditional as  well  as  nontraditional  stu- 
dents. 

Because  of  the  substantial  contribu- 
tions which  the  College  of  St.  Thomas 
has  made,  to  its  students  and  to  the 
community  at  large,  I  ask  that  articles 
on  the  college's  centennial.  Its  history, 
and  its  current  leadership  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

St.  THOI4AS  Celebrating  Its  Centennial 
(By  Lucy  Dalglish) 

By  all  accounts.  Archbishop  John  Ireland 
was  a  very  determined  man,  a  man  with  big 
plans  for  the  St.  Paul  diocese. 

On  Sept.  8,  1885,  less  than  a  year  aJter 
Ireland  became  archbishop,  he  founded  the 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Seminary  to  train 
priests  and  teach  other  young  men  Interest- 
ed In  a  classical  education. 

The  arlstocratlc-looklng  Ireland  probably 
would  be  the  least  surprised  at  the  success 
of  the  seminary  he  founded  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  end  of 
what  later  became  Summit  Avenue. 

Prom  its  rustic  beginnings  on  the  old  60- 
acre  Finn  family  farm  to  Its  present  position 
as  the  largest  private  liberal  arts  college  In 
Minnesota,  St.  Thomas  has  changed  and 
grown  with  the  community. 

In  Its  first  decade,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Seminary  was  a  Roman  Catholic  high 
school,  college  and  seminary,  eind  students 
were  enrolled  In  either  classical  or  theologi- 
cal departments. 

When  the  St.  Paul  Seminary  opened  In 
1894  on  Its  present  campus  donated  by 
James  J.  Hill  Just  southwest  of  the  college, 
the  classical  department  was  Incorporated 
as  the  College  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  first  four  years  of  the  classical  pro- 
gram (high  school  level)  were  called  the  aca- 
demic department  and  eventually  became 
the  St.  Thomas  Military  Academy,  which 
moved  to  Mendota  Heights  In  1965. 


The  enrollment  of  the  three  institutions 
has  grown  more  than  a  hundredfold  In  the 
past  100  years— from  62  students  and  a  fac- 
ulty of  five  priests  In  1885  to  more  than 
6,200  students  and  a  faculty  of  about  400  at 
the  college  last  year. 

The  enrollment  makes  St.  Thomas  the 
largest  private  liberal  arts  college  In  Minne- 
sota, more  than  twice  as  large  as  its  nearest 
competitor.  St.  Olaf  College  In  Northfield. 
which  has  slightly  more  than  3.000  stu- 
dents. 

The  St.  Paul  Seminary  currently  enrolls 
85  ordination  candidates,  five  non-ordina- 
tion  candidates  and  about  100  students  In 
evening  courses  and  programs.  St.  Thomas 
Academy  has  750  students  In  grades  7 
through  12. 

The  Joint  centennial  celebration  for  the 
college,  seminary  and  academy  will  focus  on 
the  college  and  is  being  coordinated  by  col- 
lege officials. 

Archbishop  Thomas  Grace.  Ireland's  pred- 
ecessor, purchased  Firui's  Farm,  the  home- 
site  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  college 
chapel.  He  built  an  industrial  school  for 
boys  there,  and  a  three-story  frame  struc- 
ture was  In  place  when  the  deed  to  the  land 
was  put  in  Ireland's  name  in  1880. 

Ireland  added  a  wing  to  that  building  and 
opened  the  semlnaj-y,  according  to  a  history 
St.  Thomas  in  "Private  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
leges in  Minnesota,"  a  book  published  by 
Carleton  College  scholar  Merrill  Jarchow. 
The  first  class  Included  24  seminarians  and 
38  students  In  the  classicals  department. 

After  two  years,  the  enrollment  stood  at 
about  90  young  men  and  remained  at  that 
level  for  the  next  decade.  In  1894.  the  se- 
minary's 65  seminarians  moved  across 
Summit  Avenue  to  the  seminary's  present 
campus. 

About  the  same  time,  the  old  classical  de- 
partment was  Incorporated  Into  the  "Col- 
lege of  St.  Thomas."  with  most  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  college  in  Ireland's  hands. 

Ireland  also  conveyed  five  acres  of  land  in 
his  name  to  the  corporation  and  stipulated 
that  the  diocesan  college  should  not  be 
turned  over  to  a  religious  order,  such  as  the 
Jesuits,  according  to  information  In  the  St. 
Thomas  archives.  That  document  Indicated 
the  structures  on  the  campus  had  cost 
$71,700  of  which  $45,800  had  been  paid  from 
Ireland's  own  funds. 

At  Ireland's  Insistence  In  1903.  students 
were  required  to  participate  In  uniformed 
military  drill. 

By  1906.  St.  Thomas  was  one  of  18  out  of 
100  schools  Inspected  by  the  U.S.  Army  to 
be  declared  a  Class  A  military  school.  By 
1911.  the  War  Department  proclaimed  the 
St.  Paul  school  the  largest  private  military 
academy  In  the  country. 

In  1911,  the  college  also  began  awarding 
bachelor's  of  arts  degrees,  according  to  Jar- 
chow's  history.  By  the  time  the  United 
States  entered  World  War  I,  there  were  five 
new  buUdlngc  on  campus. 

By  the  early  1920s,  however.  St.  Thomas 
was  facing  a  crisis  over  accreditation  and  re- 
sources. New  programs  In  journalism,  law. 
education  and  a  night  school  of  commerce 
had  been  started. 

But  diocesan  officials  were  pressed  into 
action  when  they  were  Informed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  that  St.  Thomas  was 
likely  to  lose  Its  accreditation  (acceptance  of 
transfer  credits)  by  the  university. 

WARNINGS  UNKEEOEO 

According  to  Jarchow's  history,  among 
the  university's  criticisms  were  the  "tangled 
situation"  regarding  accreditation  of  Naza- 
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reth  Hall,  a  preparatory  seminary  mostly  at 
tended  by  high  school  aged  boys,  the  com- 
mercial school.  Inadequate  library  and  labo 
ratory  facilities,  easy  gradlngs  and  weak- 
nesses In  faculty. 

Although  warnings  had  been  Issued 
before,  they  apparently  had  gone  unheeded. 
Jarchow  said.  In  May  1928,  the  university's 
senate  dropped  St.  Thomas'  accreditation. 

Despite  Ireland's  stipulation,  his  succes- 
sor. Austin  DowUng.  decided  to  give  the  col- 
lege to  a  religious  order  capable  of  turning 
It  around  quickly.  In  April  1928,  he  ap- 
proached the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Notre  Dame.  Ind. 

The  college  board  transferred  control  of 
the  college  to  the  Holy  Cross  fathers  for 
five  years.  When  classes  convened  in  the  fall 
of  1928.  there  were  296  students  in  the  acad- 
emy and  343  In  the  college.  The  faculty  was 
composed  of  40  people,  only  two  of  whom 
held  doctorates. 

Despite  the  Depression,  the  Indiana  order 
was  successful  at  St.  Thomas.  Jarchow 
wrote.  Collegiate  enrollment  rose  from  482 
In  the  fall  of  1929  to  695  three  years  later. 

The  Holy  Cross  fathers  had  Innovative 
ideas.  In  addition  to  new  programs  In  physi- 
cal education  and  fine  arts,  they  presented 
drawings  for  a  doomed  football  stadium. 

Despite  their  success,  the  new  archbishop, 
John  Murray,  ruled  In  1933  that  St.  Thomas 
would  remain  a  diocesan  college  and  the 
Holy  Cross  Congregation  left,  somewhat  In 
a  huff. 

POST  WOIUJ)  WAR  II 

At  the  start  of  World  War  II.  enrollment 
at  the  college  dropped  from  841  In  1942  to 
351  in  1943.  When  the  war  ended.  St. 
Thomas,  like  most  colleges  and  universities, 
made  up  for  lost  war-time  enrollments. 

■When  the  war  was  over,  everybody  was 
happy.  Things  looked  rosy,  "  said  Gerald 
Rauenhorst.  a  1948  graduate  and  a  college 
trustee  since  1966.  "I  started  at  St.  Thomas 
In  July  1945.  The  war  wasn't  over  yet,  but 
my  mother  wouldn't  let  me  enlist  because  I 
was  only  17." 

His  first  semester  there  were  only  90  civil- 
ians and  800  Navy  personnel  enrolled  In  a 
special  program.  Three  years  later,  there 
were  2.200  students  on  a  campus  built  for 
1.200. 

The  college  built  six  barracks-style  build- 
ings for  classroom,  dormitory  and  dining 
hall  space  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
library  and  O'Shaughnessy  Education 
Center.  Enrollment  dropped  back  to  1.228 
by  1954. 

POST  VIETNAM  YEARS 

Under  Bishop  James  Shannon,  president 
of  the  coUese  from  1956  to  1966.  St.  Thomas 
built  new  facilities  and  steadily  grew  to  an 
enrollment  of  2.167  In  1966.  when  Monsl- 
gnor  Terrence  Murphy  took  over. 

Murphy  Is  still  at  the  helm,  the  senior 
president  among  Minnesota's  colleges  and 
universities. 

"Students  have  changed  a  lot  from  the 
Vietnam  days."  Murphy  said.  "FYom  1966  to 
1968.  things  were  quiet.  Then  the  Vietnam 
era  set  In.  Our  students  were  concerned,  but 
I  think  we  did  a  good  Job  of  keeping  things 
under  control.  We  had  no  real  demonstra- 
tions. 

"Now.  students  are  more  serious  about 
their  educations.  They're  more  Interested  in 
business  than  I'd  like  them  to  be.  I'd  like  to 
see  them  more  In  liberal  arts,  but  we're  htm- 
dllng  that  well.  We're  limiting  the  number 
of  courses  they  can  take  In  their  major  and 
making  them  take  liberal  arts. " 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  changes  in  the 
college's  history  have  been  made  In  the  past 


10  years  when  New  College,  a  community 
program  for  non-traditional  students,  was 
founded  in  1975  and  women  were  admitted 
as  full-fledged  students  In  1977.  Rauenhorst 
credits  much  of  the  success  of  those 
changes  to  Murphy. 

■'New  College  ...  is  there  to  serve  the 
public."  he  said.  "Monslgnor  Murphy  Is  very 
good  at  Identifying  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity, then  he  fills  the  need.  " 

By  the  time  the  first  class  of  women  was 
admitted  In  1977.  women  had  become  a  fa- 
miliar sight  around  the  St.  Thomas  campus. 
Women  from  nearby  St.  Catherine's  had 
been  taking  courses  at  the  college  for  years. 
Nevertheless.  It  was  time  to  make  the 
formal  change,  Murphy  said. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  women  who  wanted  a 
coeducational.  Catholic  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion and  there  was  nowhere  else  for  them  In 
the  Twin  Cities,"  Murphy  said. 

"I  started  out  being  very  opposed  to  it," 
Rauenhorst  said.  "My  primary  concern  was 
that  It  would  hurt  St.  Kate's." 

But  Rauenhorst  said  he  changed  his  mind 
after  reviewing  a  similar  situation  at  Notre 
Dame.  When  Notre  Dame  admitted  women. 
Its  neighboring  women's  college,  St.  Mary's, 
became  stronger. 

Murphy  said  the  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened at  St.  Catherine's  "We  have  Just 
about  doubled  In  our  undergraduate  size 
and  St.  Kate's  has  grown  as  well." 

THE  CLASS  OP  1981 

Women  are  enrolled  in  courses  that  are 
traditionally  "male"  In  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  men  students  except  In  Journal- 
Ism,  which  has  about  two  women  enrolled 
for  every  man,  mostly  in  the  public  relations 
specialty. 

Rachel  Wobshall  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1981.  the  first  to  include  women. 
Now  a  member  of  Gov.  Rudy  Perplchs 
staff,  she  was  the  first  woman  chosen  as 
"Tommy. "  an  honor  formerly  called  "Mr. 
Tommy  "  awarded  to  the  college's  outstand- 
ing graduate. 

I  remember  reading  in  the  newspaper  that 
St.  Thomas  was  opening  to  women  and  I 
thought  to  myself.  What  girl  would  ever 
want  to  go  to  St.  Thomas?'  "  Wobschall  said. 
But  after  visiting  other  liberal  arts  colleges. 
Wobschall.  a  Waseca  native,  decided  on  St. 
Thomas. 

■It  was  Interesting,"  Wobschall  said  of  her 
first  year.  "There  were  100  women  and  we 
were  kind  of  our  own  island  on  two  floors  In 
the  dorm.  We  all  went  to  the  cafeteria  to- 
gether and  we  got  very  close.  I  think  the 
quality  of  the  education  I  got  was  excellent. 
The  longer  I'm  out.  the  more  I  appreciate 
the  education  I  got." 

THI  NEXT  DECADI 

Murphy  said  he  plaru  to  stay  as  president 
for  a  few  more  years  until  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  age  70.  But  In  the  meantime,  he 
said  "We'll  continue  on  course  Our  primary 
emphasis  will  continue  to  be  on  liberal  arts, 
then  we'll  add  masters  degrees  In  programs 
we  feel  we  can  ser^'e.'^ 

As  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  communi- 
ty. Murphy  believes  the  market  will  demand 
programs  In  areas  such  as  computers,  engi- 
neering and  the  hard  sciences.  Anything 
related  to  productivity."  he  said.  'This 
country  Is  looking  more  and  more  at  how  to 
keep  up  In  the  world." 


St.  Thomas  Coixece  Starts  a  New  Century 
OP  CoMMUNiTif  Service 

(By  Leonard  Insklp) 
College  presidents  sometimes  say  that 
after  10  years  It's  time  to  move  on.  At  thi 
College  of  St.  Thomas.  President  Terrene* 
Murphy  Is  In  his  20th  year,  and  It's  the  co' 
lege  that's  moving  on— to  useful  new  pro 
grams  for  students  of  varied  ages  and  to  val 
uable  new  service  to  the  community. 

This  weekend,  for  the  101st  year,  new  stu 
dents  are  gathering  for  orientation.  Classes 
start     Wednesday      Next     Saturday     and 
Sunday.  St.  Thomas  and  two  related  schools 
win  celebrate  a  shared  centennial. 

The  campus's  late-summer  serenity,  fresh 
ly  mown  lawns  and  blooming  flowers  speak 
of  tradition:  a  Catholic  framework  for  a  lib 
»ralarts  focus  with  practical  applications. 

But  tradition  Is  no  barrier  to  change:  ne^ 
graduate  programs  planned  or  begun  ii 
manufacturing  engineering,  software  deslgii 
business  communications.  Intemtlonal  man 
agement.  Lest  those  suggest  a  departun 
from  traditional  liberal  arts,  there  will  be  a 
new  chair  In  business  ethics. 

St.  Thomas  will  create  new  graduate  pro 
grams  to  serve  St.  Paul  Seminary  students 
the  result  of  a  partial  merger  planned  b\ 
the  two  institutions.  But  St.  Thomas  als( 
win  get  a  Jewtsh-Chrlstlan  center  this  fal. 
headed  by  a  prominent  Minneapolis  rabb: 
Max  Shapiro.  The  college  already  has  sever 
al  special  centers.  Including  business  mar. 
agement  and  religious,  economic,  communi 
ty  and  senlor-cltlzen  education. 

The  college  has  begun  working  with  Nor 
mandale  Community  College  on  a  program 
to  serve  students  who  complete  that 
school's  two-year  program.  It  also  has  long 
served  nontradltlonal  students— people  with 
fulltlme  careers,  for  example— by  providing 
graduate  business  and  education  programs 

In  recent  years.  St.  Thomas  has  added  ar 
Owatonna  conference  center  and  a  Chaska 
classroom  building;  both  were  gifts.  This 
summer.  It  opened  a  Chaska  business  Incu- 
bator that  has  access  to  St.  Thomas  pro- 
grams and  faculty.  Last  year.  It  discussed 
with  WlUlam  Mitchell  College  of  Law  the 
possibility  of  that  school  Joining  St 
Thomas,  but  nothing  developed.  Some  St 
Thomas  trustees  have  talked  of  classes  In 
downtown  Minneapolis- not  likely  soon,  but 
a  possibility  someday. 

With  about  6.300  students.  St.  Thomas  Is 
Minnesota's  largest  private  college— big 
enough  to  start  programs  like  graduate 
studies  In  manufacturing  engineering,  small 
enough  to  experiment  and  move  quickly,  as 
It  did  In  setting  up  Intematlonal-manaige- 
ment  studies  after  a  governor's  commission 
recommended  such  a  program.  The  college 
has  good  rapport  with  business  because  It 
learns  buslness's  needs  and  acts  on  them. 

An  example:  When  Gov.  Rudy  Perplch 
began  promoting  engineering.  Murphy  met 
with  such  chief  executives  as  Lewis  Lehr  of 
3M.  Edson  Spencer  of  Honeywell  and  Wil- 
liam Norrls  of  Control  DaU.  Eventually. 
Perplch  recommended  the  unusual  step  of 
state  help  for  a  new  manufacturing  engi- 
neering program  at  St  Thomas.  The  Senate 
said  yea;  the  House  said  no.  Murphy  expects 
St.  Thomas  to  decide  this  month  to  proceed 
on  Its  own. 

Last  year.  Murphy  described  engineering 
as  a  "window  of  opportunity"  for  St 
Thomas.  He  anticipated  that  society's 
future  emphasis  ■will  be  not  so  much  on 
social  welfare  programs,  but  rather  on  pro- 
grams that  will  Increase  the  productivity  of 
the  country  and  thereby  provide  employ 
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ment.  increase  the  standtu-d  of  living, 
combat  Inflation,  and  put  us  In  a  strong 
competitive  position  In  the  International 
markets.  " 

St.  Thomas  looks  for  programs  that 
others— mainly  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta—aren't providing.  Murphy  says  manufac- 
turing engineering  is  such  a  niche.  But  St. 
Thomas  went  beyond  a  niche  when  It  pio- 
neered evening-class  management  studies  in 
the  1970s.  Then  the  university  had  a  few 
hundred  traditional  daytime  students  work- 
ing for  masters  degrees.  Murphy  recalls. 
Now  St.  Thomas  has  nearly  1.300  nontradl- 
tlonal students  in  evening  and  week-end 
management  classes  and  the  university  has 
about  1.200  such  students.  "They  really 
took  our  program."  Murphy  says,  but  the 
result  is  that  "the  whole  community  Is 
l)etter  off." 

The  centennial  year  will  see  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  St.  Thomas  and  the  Saint 
Paul  Seminary.  Both  schools  and  St. 
Thomas  Academy  trace  roots  to  a  common 
beginning  on  Sept.  8.  1885.  The  seminary 
became  Independent  In  1894  and  the  acade- 
my, a  Junior-senior  high  school,  moved  away 
In  1965. 

The  college  and  seminary  are  working  out 
final  details.  St.  Thomas  will  educate  the 
seminarians,  but  the  seminary  wUl  foster  re- 
ligious-character development.  St.  Thomas 
will  acquire  most  of  the  seminary's  nearby 
35  acres,  opening  up  long-range  possibilities 
for  an  expanded  St.  Thomas  campus.  New 
religious  education  can  strengthen  St. 
Thomas's  ability  to  train  lay  people  to  work 
as  church  counselors  and  administrators  as 
priests  become  fewer. 

St.  Thomas  Is  one  of  the  nation's  225 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities.  Most 
were  started  by  religious  orders.  St.  Thomas 
Is  one  of  a  few  started  by  a  diocese.  The  re- 
lationship continues,  with  Archbishop  John 
Roach  chairman  of  the  college's  trustees. 
Seventeen  priests  from  the  diocese  are 
among  380  fulltlme  and  parttlme  faculty 
members.  Murphy  has  said  that  St.  Thomas 
wants  to  "Impart  a  Christian  vision  and 
Christian  values"  to  community  life  "by 
educating  people  for  various  walks  of  life.  If 
we  truly  want  the  Gospel  message  to  be  rel- 
evant to  our  society  and  not  something  that 
is  relegated  to  Sunday  morning,  then  we 
must  make  It  alive  in  the  lives  of  people  who 
au-e  leaders  ...  of  our  community  and  our 
society." 

But  that  does  not  mean  proselytizing  stu- 
dents. Murphy  says.  Rather  It  means  requir- 
ing a  few  religion  courses  along  with  more 
traditional  liberal-arts  requirements.  It 
means,  he  says,  teachers'  appreciation  of 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  traditions  and  "scholarly 
discussion  of  religious  values."  At  the  gradu- 
ate level,  such  concern  Is  reflected  In  a 
course  that  emphasizes  values  and  the 
Impact  of  policy  decisions  on  a  community. 
The  new  chair  In  business  ethics  established 
by  Barbara  and  David  Koch  (Graco  head 
and  a  leader  In  Twin  Cities  corporate-re- 
sponsibility thinking)  will  strengthen  that 
emphasis. 

Catholics  constitute  about  85  percent  of 
St.  Thomas  undergraduates,  but  only  30 
percent  of  the  graduate  students.  That  re- 
flects. Murphy  says,  the  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  schools  serving  undergraduates,  but 
the  limited  graduate-level  opportunities  to 
have  both  classes  and  careers. 

The  college  Is  plaiuiing  what  probably  will 
be  a  $35  million  capital  drive  for  endow- 
ment, buildings  and  scholarships.  Among 
scholarship  goals:  Seek  topflight  students 
who  don't  qualify  for  needs-based  help  but 


who  potentially  are  society's  leaders  and 
who.  while  In  college,  can  offer  leadership  In 
academic  achievement. 

A  campus  visitor  leaves  with  two  strong 
impressions:  ( 1 )  Through  Its  constant  search 
for  new  ways  to  serve  the  community.  St. 
Thomas  Ls  a  remarkable  community  asset, 
(2)  Thank  goodness  that  Terrence  Murphy. 
unlike  those  college  presidents  who  say  10 
years  In  one  place  Is  enough,  stayed  around. 
The  Twin  Cities  are  better  for  having  the 
school  and  the  man. 

St.  THoitAS  Leader  Blends  Religion  With 

Business 

(By  Paul  Klauda) 

Some  of  the  Twin  Cities  mightiest  busi- 
ness t>osses  describe  him  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  College  of  St.  Thomas, 
but  Monslgnor  Terrence  Murphy  begs  to 
differ. 

"I  feel  like  a  priest."  he  said  with  a  laugh, 
then  added.  "I  don't  think  there's  any  con- 
flict." 

As  St.  Thomas  president  for  19  years. 
Murphy  has  racked  up  the  kind  of  numbers 
that  even  unforgiving  Wall  Street  could  ap- 
preciate. 

Enrollment  has  tripled  to  more  than  6,400 
students.  Endowments  and  Investments 
have  Jumped  tenfold  to  $55  million.  Con- 
tinuing construction  has  lifted  the  value  of 
the  college's  physical  plant  to  $95  miUion. 
Through  It  all  the  annual  budget,  now  $39 
minion,  has  never  run  a  deficit. 

The  growth  underscores  how  Murphy  has 
thrust  the  state's  largest  private  coUege 
beyond  Its  50-acre  campus  along  Summit  Av. 
In  St.  Paul.  In  several  instances  he's  led  it 
headlong  Into  the  local  business  community, 
creating  graduate  programs,  economic  and 
management  centers  and  small -business  pro- 
grams specifically  for  managers,  executives 
and  merchants. 

"I've  rarely  run  into  an  educator  so  con- 
cerned with  the  relevance  of  the  progrsim  to 
the  needs  of  the  business  community,"  said 
James  Renler,  vice  chairman  of  Honeywen 
Inc.  and  a  St.  Thomas  trustee. 

Renler  and  other  business  acquaintances 
also  say  the  64-year-old  priest  has  worked  to 
solidify  the  college's  liberal  arts  roots  and 
develop  nonbusiness  community  programs, 
all  without  losing  sight  of  the  colleges  reli- 
gious character. 

"His  Institution  has  prospered  through 
difficult  times,  "  said  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  a  friend  of  Murphy's. 
"There  are  relatively  few  that  have  pros- 
pered as  St.  Thomas  has  and  that's  a  tribute 
to  the  leadership."" 

Murphy,  who  will  preside  over  the  col- 
lege"s  100th  anniversary  celebration  next 
weekend,  said  the  growth  has  surprised  him 

"I  remember  when  I  was  first  named 
president  and  the  business  manager.  Lloyd 
Rogge.  came  In  and  he  gave  me  this  awful 
list  of  things  that  had  to  be  done.  Murphy 
recalled.  Included  were  requests  for  a  new 
faculty  office  building,  new  classrooms,  dor- 
mitories, athletic  facilities,  endowments 
•"and  on  and  on,"  he  said.  "I  thought  we're 
never  going  to  get  all  this  stuff. 

"Wen,  lt"s  been  done."  he  added.  ""Now 
we're  ready  to  start  another  go-around." 

Based  on  the  first  go-around.  Murphy 
seems  well  prepared. 

Without  formal  business  training,  the  po- 
litical science  professor  who  never  wanted 
to  be  president  took  over  a  college  that  was 
posting  budget  deficits  every  other  year. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  coUege  went 
through  the  Vietnam  protest  years  without 


serious  violence.  He  implemented  long-range 
plarming  and  steered  the  conege  toward 
seeking  out  and  filling  community  needs  He 
reigned  o\er  the  decision  in  1976  to  drop  the 
coUeges  all-male  status  and  admit  women. 

Murphy,  the  college's  13th  president,  has 
held  the  job  longer  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors His  term  has  been  "the  most  event- 
ful in  terms  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
developed."  said  Joseph  Connors,  a  St. 
Thomas  English  professor  who  is  writing  a 
history  of  the  college. 

Murphy's  peers  describe  him  as  a  quiet, 
unassuming  administrator  with  a  sense  of 
humor  and  a  relaxed  but  deliberate  style. 
He's  quick  to  assimilate  farts  and  draws 
sharp,  rarely  inaccurate  conclusions.  He 
meets  monthly  with  students,  but  travels 
frequently.  He  admitted  that  he's  on 
campus  less  than  he  was  during  his  early 
days  as  president.  To  some  on  campus,  he 
appears  aloof. 

He  also  has  a  humble  side.  A  coUeague  re- 
caUed.  a  night  last  winter  when  Murphy 
tried  to  get  Into  his  office  building  but 
didn't  have  the  right  key.  A  new  security 
guard,  seeing  Murphy  in  street  clothes,  sus- 
pected he  was  somebody  other  than  the  col- 
lege president.  Murphy  allowed  hmxself  to 
be  escorted  to  the  guard's  office  where  he 
explained  the  situation  and  got  a  ke\ 

In  declson-maklng  processe.s  Murphy 
"likes  to  make  sure  that  all  the  ramifica- 
tions are  thought  out  before  taking  the 
plunge."  said  Provost  Charles  Keffer.  For 
example.  Murphy  began  discussing  the  pos- 
slbUiiy  of  St.  Thomas  becoming  co-educa- 
tional three  or  four  years  before  the  deci- 
sion was  made. 

Although  not  inclined  to  high-profile 
public  appearances.  Murphy  still  Is  weU- 
known  and  highly  regarded  in  the  Twin 
Cities'  top  business  circles.  That  helps  make 
him  an  effective  conege  fund-raiser,  his 
peers  say. 

Business  people  are  "kind  of  curious  about 
him, "  said  the  Rev.  Jerry  O'Leary.  his  as- 
sistant. "They  watch  how  he  works."" 

Thomas  HoUoran.  former  chairman  of 
Inter-Regional  Financial  Group.  Inc..  who 
will  begin  teaching  at  St.  Thomas  this  fall, 
called  Murphy  "one  of  those  leaders  who  is 
so  undersUted  that  the  people  around  him 
always  believed  that  they  did  It  them- 
selves " 

James  Thawalts.  president  of  internation- 
al operations  at  3M.  described  Murphy  as  'a 
good  bridge  between  academla  and  business 
In  many  respects.  .  .  .  He's  very  strong  In 
blending  in  what  he  regards  as  responsible 
moral  conduct  with  the  business  programs. 
He's  just  darned  well  balanced. " 

Gerald  Rauenhorst,  a  St.  Thomas  trustee 
who's  knowTi  Murphy  25  years,  said  Tm 
glad  he's  a  CEO  of  a  college  and  not  a  com- 
peting developer  or  contractor" 

Rauenhorst,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Opus  Corp..  recalled  informally 
dlscuaslmt  with  Murphy  the  possibility  of 
starting  a  law  school  at  the  college  in  the 
late  1960s,  After  a  year  or  two.  Rauenhorst 
recalled.  Murphy  told  him  that  "a  bigger 
need'"  existed  for  a  master's  program  In 
business  administration. 

"You'd  think  I  should  have  thought  of 
that— I'm  In  the  business  world,"  Rauen- 
horst said. 

The  master's  program  reflects  the  eager 
reception  that  local  businesses  have  given 
Murphy  and  St.  Thomas.  Started  In  1973,  Its 
peak  enrollment  projections  ranged  from 
300  to  900  students.  Murphy  recalled.  Today 
It  has  1.300  students,  many  of  whom  are 
middle  managers  and  executives  for  major 
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corporations  and  small  or  medium-sized 
businesses. 

Buoyed  by  Its  success.  St.  Thomas  recent- 
ly added  master's  pro-ams  in  business  com- 
munications. International  management  and 
software  design  and  development.  Another 
master's  program  in  manufacturing  engi- 
neering is  in  the  works. 

For  small  businesses,  the  college  offers  a 
development  center  to  provide  SLSsist&nce 
and  a  new  program  to  help  fledgling  busi- 
nesses get  started.  St.  Thomas  also  started  a 
center  for  economic  education,  which  spon- 
sors conferences,  seminars  and  internship 
teaching  programs. 

But  the  college's  nucleus  is  Its  undergrad- 
uate program,  which  Includes  one  of  the 
state's  broadest  cores  of  mandatory  liberal 
arts  courses.  The  leading  major  field, 
chosen  by  about  half  the  students  In  any 
given  year,  is  business  administration. 

That  sits  well  with  Murphy,  who  denied 
suggestions  that  the  college's  heavy  ties  to 
business  are  seemingly  at  odds  with  recent 
papal  and  bishops'  pronouncements  examin- 
ing the  role  of  business  and  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. His  defense  is  rooted  in  the  belief  that 
business  people,  like  doctors  and  teachers, 
perform  services. 

"I  think  a  young  person  could  easily 
aspire  to  a  life  of  service  and  at  the  same 
time  want  to  be  in  business  and  he  success- 
ful."  Murphy  said.  "Obviously,  profits  are 
what  make  the  businesses  go  round."  But  he 
added  that  businesses  concerned  only  with 
profits— and  not  service— "are  not  going  to 
last  very  long." 

Murphy's  presidency  began  after  he  spent 
much  of  his  life  preparing  for  a  career  in 
the  priesthood  and  teaching. 

He  was  bom  In  Watklns.  a  small  town 
southwest  of  St.  Cloud,  and  was  raised  in  a 
family  of  seven  children.  He  graduated  from 
Nazareth  High  School  in  St.  Paul  In  1939, 
attended  St.  Paul  Seminary  and  was  or- 
dained in  1946,  serving  the  next  few  years  in 
St.  Paul  parishes. 

Three  years  later,  he  became  a  chaplain  In 
the  Air  Force,  which  stationed  him  in  Eng- 
land. Murphy  said  the  experience  helped 
him  leam  about  organization,  procedures, 
delegation  of  authority,  and  administration. 

When  he  left  the  Air  Force  in  1954, 
Murphy  joined  St.  Thomas  as  a  political  sci- 
ence professor.  In  the  next  five  years  he  ob- 
tained a  master's  degree  in  political  science 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  a  doc- 
torate from  Georgetown  University  In 
Washington.  D.C. 

In  1961.  to  his  surprise,  he  was  named 
dean  of  students. 

"I  had  no  interest  in  becoming  college 
president— that  was  the  last  thing  on  my 
mind— or  even  getting  into  college  adminis- 
tration." Murphy  said. 

But  a  year  later  he  was  named  executive 
vice  president,  assisting  then-president 
Bishop  James  Shannon.  That  job  gave 
Murphy  a  chance  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
of  the  Catholic  Digest  for  the  college.  With 
the  help  of  a  group  of  advisory  business 
people,  he  improved  the  magazine.  "I 
learned  a  lot  from  those  folks."  he  said. 

When  Shannon  stepped  down  In  1968. 
Murphy  was  named  to  replace  him.  Murphy 
was  touted  as  being  the  college's  first 
"tailor-made"  president  by  virtue  of  his  suJ- 
ministratlve  experience. 

Murphy  said  he'll  probably  remain  In 
office  for  at  least  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  college  will  be  wrapping  up 
another  capital  campaign  drive.  "I  would 
feel  an  obligation  to  see  that  through."  he 
said. 


Unlike  his  business  CEO  counterparts. 
Murphy  has  no  responsibility  to  find  his 
successor.  Most  college  presidents  nowadays 
come  from  the  outside,  he  said,  although  he 
can  see  reasons  why  an  internal  choice  still 
makes  sense. 

Meanwhile.  Murphy  plans  to  work  on  St. 
Thomas'  public  identity,  a  balancing  act  his 
peers  say  already  has  etched  the  quiet 
leader  firmly  into  the  college's  history 
book.* 


WHITE  HOUSE  ROSE  GARDEN 
CEREMONY  FOR  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL GRACE  CAUCUS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey 
of  Cost  Control  raised  over  2.400  spe- 
cific cost-saving  recommendations  that 
contribute  realistic  solutions  to  the 
pressing  issue  of  the  day;  Federal 
budget  deficit  reduction.  In  so  doing, 
the  Grace  Commission  Report,  as  it 
has  come  to  be  Icnown.  presents  a  high 
profile  with  constituents  throughout 
the  country  and  commands  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

In  this  regard,  the  congressional 
Grace  caucus  has  been  formed  to  iden- 
tify, evaluate,  and  direct  enactment  of 
these  meaningful  proposals.  We  recog- 
nize that  to  assure  a  fair  and  equitable 
implementation  of  these  potential 
Federal  budget  saving  opportunities 
requires  a  bipartisan  coalition  and  we 
are  pleased  to  acknowledge  wide  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Today  we  have  some  13  Senate  Mem- 
bers and  83  House  Members  actively 
promoting  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  these  cost-saving  initia- 
tives. 

On  Monday,  the  28th  of  October,  a 
White  House  Rose  Garden  ceremony 
was  held  to  focus  greater  attention  on 
these  congressional  efforts.  We  were 
indeed  fortunate,  being  in  the  compa- 
ny of  President  Reagan,  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  and  share  our 
conunon  interest  in  an  Intelligent  and 
efficient  Federal  fiscal  policy. 

Among  the  groups  in  attendance 
were:  the  Associations  United  to  Cut 
Federal  Spending  [AUCFSl  and  their 
chairman,  Mr.  Wayne  Smith;  Citizens' 
Against  Government  Waste  [CAGW] 
and  their  president.  Mr.  J. P.  Bolduc; 
and  many  distinguished  dignitaries  In- 
cluding Mr.  James  Miller  III,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  Representatives  Beau  Boul- 
ter and  Buddy  Roemer.  chairman  and 
cochalrmaii  of  the  House  Grace 
caucus;  and  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace,  chair- 
man of  the  PPSSCC  and  cochalrman 
of  CAGW.  I  was  pleased  as  cochalr- 
man of  the  Senate  Grace  caucus  to  be 
in  attendance  as  well. 

It  was  noted  with  pride  that  while 
we  nave  only  Just  begun  the  efforts  of 
the  caucus  we  are  already  off  to  a 
good  start.  This  Is  typified  by  the 
amendment  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  week  to  reduce  Federal  vehicle 
fleet  expenditures  by  $225  million  by 


fiscal  year  1988,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  reporting 
that  1.194  of  the  PPSSCC  recommen- 
dations have  been  agreed  for  imple-  * 
mentation,  and  that  of  these  335  have 
already  been  fully  implemented. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  support 
experienced  and  the  progress  made  to 
date.  We  fully  intend  that  the  work  of 
this  caucus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
administration  and  the  private  sector, 
will  substantially  contribute  toward 
the  efforts  to  enhance  Government  ef- 
ficiency, reduce  waste,  improve  pro- 
ductivity, and  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment all  the  more  effective  in 
meeting  its  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people.* 


ERISA  AMENDMENTS  IN  OMNI- 
BUS BUDGET  RECONCILIATION 
ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  ERISA  amend- 
ments contained  in  H.R.  3500  and  S. 
1730— the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985— may  have  much 
more  serious  implications  than  had 
been  heretofore  recognized.  According 
to  the  National  Bankruptcy  Confer- 
ence, no  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  far-ranging  effects  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments  as  they  relate  to 
bankruptcy  procedures. 

Therefore.  I  request  that  the  com- 
plete texts  of  the  National  Bankruptcy 
Conference's  analysis  of  these  provi- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

National  Bankruptcy  ConmoMct. 

October  26.  1 985. 
Re:    ERISA    Amendment    Provisloru    of   S. 
1730  and  H.R.  3500-The  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1985. 

Dear  Senator:  The  National  Bankruptcy 
Conference,  a  private  not  for  profit  organi- 
zation composed  of  lawyers,  law  professors 
and  Judges  devoted  to  the  Improvement  of 
bankruptcy  law  and  practice  has  just  recent- 
ly obtained  copies  of  H.R.  3500  and  S.  1730, 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1985. 

These  bills  contain  extensive  provisions 
substantively  amending  ERISA.  These 
amendments,  which  have  no  relatlorvship  to 
current-year  federal  spending  have  a  direct 
and  harmful  effect  on  cases  coinmenced 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Code  by  financially 
distressed  business  debtors.  No  hearings 
have  been  held  and  very  little  opportunity 
for  public  discussion  of  these  far-ranging 
proposals  has  been  available. 

The  National  Bankruptcy  Conference  has 
considered  the  enclosed  analysis  of  these 
provisions  and  has  adopted  the  inclosed  res- 
olutions in  relation  to  them.  It  would,  of 
course,  have  been  helpful  if  these  bills  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. If  hearings  had  been  held  on  these 
provisions,  these  considerations  involving 
the  Bankruptcy  Code.  Title  U.  United 
States  Code,  could  have  been  aired  and  the 
final  product  could  have  reflected  the 
needed  balancing  of  interests. 

We  urge  that  enactment  of  the  ERISA 
provlalson  be  deferred   until   hearings  and 


public  debate  on  these  matters  can  be  con- 
ducted. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lawrence  P.  King, 
Charles     Sellgson     Professor     of     Law, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Legislation, 
New  York  University  School  of  Law. 

N,\TIONAL  BANKROPTCY  CONFERENCE  DISAP- 
PROVES OF  ERISA  Amendments  Contained 
IN  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985 

Washington.— The  National  Bankruptcy 
Conference,  a  non-profit  organization  of 
lawyers,  professors  and  Judges  dedicated  to 
better  bankruptcy  laws,  unanimously  adopt- 
ed resolutions  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
Washington  on  Saturday.  October  26 
strongly  disapproving  of  unpubllclzed 
amendments  to  ERISA,  the  federal  pension 
guaranty  statute.  The  amendments,  con- 
tained In  the  budget  reconciliation  statute. 
are  pending  before  the  Senate  and  passed 
the  House  on  Thursday.  October  24. 

No  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  pro- 
posed amendments  and  few  Interested  par- 
ties were  aware  of  them  until  after  the 
House  action  last  week. 

In  Its  resolution  the  Conference  formally 
disapproved  of  Congress'  failure  to  have  the 
amendments  considered  by  the  Committees 
which  noimally  consider  bankruptcy  mat- 
ters. The  Conference  expressed  fear  that 
the  amendments  could  Jeopardize  the  abili- 
ty of  many  companies  with  insufficiently 
funded  pension  liabilities  to  reorganize  and 
continue  In  business  in  accordance  with  the 
Bankruptcy  Code. 

The  Conference  resolution  also  expressed 
concern  that  the  proposed  changes  could 
"create  creditor  Incentives  for  liquidation  of 
otherwise  salvageable  businesses." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  greatly  re- 
strict the  right  of  employers  In  distress  to 
terminate  pension  plans  which  would  other- 
wise be  subject  to  termination  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  pur- 
ports to  jive  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation's  claims  priority  over  pre-bank- 
ruptcy  amounts  due  suppliers,  banks  and 
other  lenders. 

The  PBGC  is  a  federal  agency  which  guar- 
antees payment  of  vested  benefits  to  retir- 
ees if  an  employer  termliiates  a  pension 
plan  and  assets  In  the  plan  are  insufficient 
to  pay  vested  t)eneflts  due. 

Resohjtions  of  the  National  Bankruptcy 

Conference  With  Respect  to  H.R.  3500 

AND  S.  1730 

At  a  nieetlng  of  the  full  membership  held 
in  Washington  on  October  26,  1985,  it  was 
by  the  full  memt>ershlp  of  the  Conference 
unanimously  RESOLVED: 

1.  Claims  arising  from  the  termination  of 
a  plan  should  be  treated  as  prepetltlon.  un- 
secured nontax  claims.  The  priority  provi- 
sions in  S.  1730  (p.  578.  lines  ld-23).  should 
be  deleted. 

2  The  debtor's  liability  to  PBGC  should 
be  subject  to  a  Chapter  11  plan  and  H  363. 
365  and  1141's  fresh  start  provisions,  rather 
than  requiring  it  to  be  paid  over  10  years 
post  confirmation. 

3.  The  lien  given  PBGC  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  a  tax  lien.  The  provisions  In  S. 
1730  giving  the  lien  greater  protection  (p. 
578.  lines  10-17)  should  be  deleted. 

4.  The  provisions  of  both  bills  (H.R.  3500. 
p.  294;  S.  1730.  p.  547).  permitting  distress 
termination  in  cases  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  are  too  restrictive  in  that  all  members 
of  the  control  group  must  be  debtors  in  the 
same  chapter.  (A  member  may  t>e  a  bank,  in- 
surance company  or  foreign  subsidiary  that 


Is  Ineligible  for  relief.)  Only  those  suljstan- 
tlal  members  who  are  eligible  to  file  under 
i  109  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  should  be  re- 
quired to  fUe. 

5.  H.R.  3500  is  deficient  in  that  it  does  not 
permit  a  Chapter  11  debtor  to  seek  a  dis- 
tress termination  by  reason  of  the  Chapter 
11  case.  See  S.  1730,  p.  547.  line  22. 

6.  Allowance  of  a  claim  based  on  future 
pretax  profits  <H.R.  3500,  pp.  310-311.  S. 
1730,  p.  558),  Is  unduly  speculative  and  ad- 
ministratively unworkable.  In  a  Chapter  U 
case.  It  may  have  to  be  paid  over  6  years  or 
immediately  if  PBGC  is  entitled  to  priority. 
Liability  in  bankruptcy  cases  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  traditional  30%. 

7.  Direct  liability  to  paLrticipants  In  a 
Chapter  11  case  under  5  997  of  S.  1730  (p. 
563-4)  could  result  In  double  allowance  of 
pension-related  claims  and  substantially  In- 
crease administrative  costs  and  delays  In  the 
plan  confirmation  and  claims  allowance 
processes.  It  should  be  inapplicable  In  bank- 
ruptcy cases. 

8.  Can  the  provision  concerning  the  eva- 
sion of  liability  in  H.R.  3500,  p.  323  at  line 
17  apply  to  workout  situations  in  which 
lenders  obtain  collateral  to  secure  their 
claims  in  attempts  to  rehabilitate  financial- 
ly distressed  debtors?  If  so,  the  provision 
should  be  clarified  so  as  not  to  apply  to  such 
lenders  and  such  types  of  ordinary  commer- 
cial practices. 

9.  The  above  provisions  are  Inimical  to  re- 
organization, may  Inhibit  the  extension  of 
unsecured  credit  by  lending  Institutions, 
and  create  creditor  Incentives  for  liquida- 
tion of  otherwise  salvageable  businesses. 

10.  The  National  Bankruptcy  Conference 
in  concerned  that  there  is  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  bankruptcy  Juris- 
diction of  the  respective  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees by  the  failure  to  refer  these  bills  for 
review  and  coniment  by  those  Committees 
and  by  those  familiar  with  bankruptcy  laws 
and  processes. 

[October  25,  1985] 
National  Bankruptcy  Confe»ence  Ad  Hoc 
Select  Committee's  Analysis  of  Bank- 
ruptcy   Aspects    of    Proposed    Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985 

H.R.  3600 

Section  4041(a)(1)  of  H,?..  3500  <p.  297) 
states  that  termination  of  a  single-employer 
defined  benefit  plan  may  be  accomplished 
only  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  The 
House  Report  at  p.  283  states  the  Intention 
to  be  that  ERISA  Is  the  exclusive  means  for 
termination  and  ihat  a  plan  may  not  be  re- 
jected pursuant  to  i  338  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code. 

H.R.  3500  provides  a  dual  termination  pro- 
cedure: standard  termination  pp  284-290) 
and  distress  termination  (pp,  290-305). 

For  a  stand&ra  termlnatlor.  all  benefits 
must  be  fully  funded  and  it  must  be  showTi 
that  full  payment  of  benefits  can  be  made 
(page  284,  lines  13-15).  Application  must  be 
made  to  the  PBGC  and  an  elaborate  proce- 
dure must  be  followed 

Distress  termination  requires  further  and 
different  procedures  but  is  limited  to  the 
few  situations  set  out  on  pages  293-297  The 
causes  are  recent  funding  waUers,  liquida- 
tion In  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency  proceed- 
ings, termination  required  to  enable  pay- 
ment of  debts  while  staying  In  business,  and 
unretisonably  burdensome  pension  costs 
caused  by  declining  work  force. 

The  cause  Involving  a  bankruptcy  case  Is 
limited  to  the  commencement  of  a  Chapter 
7  liquidation  case  for  all  members  of  the 
control  group.  Conversion  to  Chapter  11  re- 


vives the  terminated  plan  unless  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  do  so  (see  also  p.  305). 

In  the  event  of  a  distress  termination  the 
llabUity  Is  set  forth  on  pages  308-320  and 
consists  of  the  amount  of  the  plans  funding 
shortage  and  total  amount  of  unfunded 
guaranteed  benefits  plus  Interest  from  the 
termination  date.  (Funding  shortage  Is  de- 
fined at  pp.  315-317.)  If  the  unfunded  guar- 
anteed benefits  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
sum  of  the  positive  net  worths  of  each 
member  of  the  control  group  (see  p.  317), 
the  excess  is  payable  out  of  pretax  profits 
(excluding  extraordinary  losses)  over  ten 
years  (page  310).  Thus  net  worth  is  not  con- 
sidered on  a  consolidated  basis,  which  repre- 
sents a  major  change  from  current  law. 
Also,  the  addition  of  the  10  percent  pay- 
ment from  pretax  profits  is  new.  Net  worth 
is  determined  bs  PBGC  and  Is  Increased  by 
Including  transfers  of  assets  determined  by 
the  PB(jC  hypothetic&lly  to  be  Inappropri- 
ate under  the  Bankruptcy  Code  (pp.  317- 
18).  Liability  of  all  members  of  the  control 
group  Is  joint  and  several  (p.  308).  Liability 
is  determined  as  of  the  termination  date, 
which  attempts  to  make  it  a  postpetltion 
claim  (p.  309). 

It  may  be  that  the  successor  liability  con- 
tained on  pp.  324-325  would  apply  In  reorga- 
nization cases  and  override  the  basic  dis- 
charge and  sale  free  and  clear  rules.  The 
consequences  of  these  provisions  are  not 
clear. 

S.  1730 

S.  1730  sets  up  a  system  of  dual  termina- 
tion similar  to  H.R.  3500. 

In  distress  terminations,  however,  a  clause 
is  added  to  Include  all  members  of  the  con- 
trol group  in  a  Chapter  11  case  if  the  court 
approves  plan  termination  (pp.  547-48).  A 
possible  Inconsistency  appears  on  p.  551, 
line  13.  providing  for  revival  of  a  plan  termi- 
nated In  a  Chapter  7  case  on  conversion  to 
Chapter  11. 

As  In  H.R.  3500  (p.  309).  the  UabUlty  U  due 
and  payable  as  of  the  termination  date, 
which  is  a  direct  attempt  to  make  it  a  post- 
petition  claim  (p.  556.  line  8). 

The  amount  of  liability  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  in  H.R.  3500. 

Major  dlfferencec  In  S.  1730  from  H.R. 
3500  are: 

1  A  perfected  lien  of  PBGC  Is  treated  as 
tm  allowed  secured  claim,  similar  to  a  tar 
lien,  subject  only  to  I.R.C.  i  6323  and  Is 
deemed  valid  under  {  545  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  (p.  578,  lines  10-17). 

2.  n  PBGC  does  not  have  a  lien,  a  claim 
under  5  5  4062.  4003  and  4064  of  ERISA  Is 
deemed  a  Bankruptcy  Code  S  503(b)(1)(B) 
claim  entitled  to  administration  expense  pri- 
ority under  }  507(a)(1),  or  a  {507(a)(7)  tax 
priority  (p.  578,  lines  18-23  i  These  provi- 
sions appear  to  require  payment  in  cash  In 
full  on  confirmation  ({  507(a)(1))  or  over  six 
years  ({  507(a)(7))  pursuant  to  {  1129(a)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

3.  PBGC  may  be  a  member  of  a  creditors' 
committee  and  is  defined  as  a  "person"  by 
amendment  to  i  101  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  (p.  553).  May  PBGC  file  a  Chaptei  7 
case  on  Its  own  behalf?  May  an  involuntary 
petition  be  filed  against  lt?« 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  2942  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2942)  making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  today.  October  29.  1985.) 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  agreement  on  H.R.  2942. 
the  legislative  branch  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1986.  provides  a 
grand  total  of  $1,598,293,800.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $184,961,200.  or  more 
than  10  percent,  from  the  President's 
request  of  $1,783,255,000.  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  conference  agreement 
on  the  budget  resolution.  The  bill's 
total  is  also  $1,370,000  below  the  level 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  $1,683,338 
below  amounts  enacted  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  Excluding  items  pertaining 
solely  to  the  Senate,  the  conference 
agreement  is  $5,796,000  below  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House.  By  any  meas- 
ure. I  believe  this  bill  exemplifies  the 
fiscal  restraint  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

The  conference  report  has  been 
printed  as  a  House  document  (H.  Rept. 
99-321)  and  is  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  23.  1985.  So 
that  Senators  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  may  have  additional  informa- 
tion on  the  amount  provided  by  the 
conference  agreement  on  this  bill,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  comput- 
er table  listing  those  amounts  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DAMATO.  The  bill  includes  a 
total  of  $309,616,800  for  the  Senate, 
including  $19,163,000  for  Senate  office 
buildings.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$4,445,800  over  fiscal  year  1985  levels, 
and  a  reducton  of  $22,815,200  from  the 
President's  request.  All  Senate  salary 
accounts  have  been  held  at  fiscal  year 
1985  levels  or  below.  The  only  in- 
creases ill  Senate  items  are  for  com- 
puter and  telecommunications  ex- 
penses of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
for  the  newly  created  international 
narcorics  control  caucus. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of 
$469,553,000  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, including  $22,088,000  for 
House  office  buildings.  As  a  matter  of 
comity,  the  Senate  makes  no  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  matters  relating 
strictly  to  the  other  body,  and  agrees 
with  the  amounts  enacted  by  the 
House. 

For  joint  items,  including  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation,  the  attending  physi- 
cian, the  Capitol  Police,  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  official  mail  costs,  and 
statements  of  appropriations,  the  bill 
provides  a  total  of  $110,649,000,  of 
which  $100,000,000  is  for  official  mail. 
The  cost  of  that  particular  activity 
continues  to  escalate  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  and  the  two  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations have  again  expressed 
their  strong  concern  that  all  necessary 
steps  be  taken  to  restrain  these  in- 
creases. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  levels  for 
the  congressional  support  agencies 
that  will  require  great  restraint  and 
prudent  management,  but  are  neces- 
sary for  the  legislative  branch  to  meet 
its  share  of  overall  Federal  spending 
reductions.  For  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment,  the  conferees  agreed 
on  a  fiscal  year  1986  appropriation  of 
$15,300,000.  a  10-percent  reduction 
from  the  request  and  $392,000  below 
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fiscal  year  1985  levels.  For  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  agree- 
ment provides  $16,886,000.  a  reduction 
of  $1,569,000  below  the  request  and 
$655,000  below  fiscal  year  1985  levels. 
The  total  of  $38,963,000  provided  for 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  is 
a  10-percent  reduction  from  the  re- 
quest and  is  $1,370,000  below  fiscal 
year  1985  levels.  For  the  congressional 
printing  and  binding  activities  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the 
agreement  provides  $69,405,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  a  reduction  of 
$9,495,000  from  the  request  and 
$11,395,000  from  amounts  en£w;ted  to 
date  for  fiscal  year  1985.  And  finally, 
the  conferees  agreed  on  an  appropria- 
tion of  $90,170,000  for  the  activities  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  under 
title  I  of  the  bill,  which  represents  a 
reduction  of  $27,468,000  from  the  re- 
quest and  $457,850  from  fiscal  year 
1985  levels. 

For  agencies  funded  under  title  II  of 
the  bill,  including  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, the  Library  of  Congress,  except 
CRS,  Library  building  auid  grounds, 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  except 
congressional  printing  and  binding, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  Railroad  Accounting  Principles 
Board,  a  total  of  $524,519,000  is  recom- 
mended. This  represents  a  reduction 
of  $68,829,000  from  the  President's  re- 
quest and  $14,168,000  from  fiscal  year 
1985  levels. 

Compensation  of  Senators  and  Mem 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  amount  of  $46,609,000  is  provid- 
ed by  a  permanent  indefinite  appro- 
priation and  is  not  included  In  this 
bill. 

I  restate  my  belief,  Mr.  F»resident, 
that  this  bill  is  tightly  drawn  and  Is, 
by  any  measure,  tin  example  of  the 
fiscal  restraint  necessary  to  achieve 
deficit  reduction.  I  ask  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  agreement  and 
Senate  concurrence  in  the  amend 
ments  remaining  in  disagreement. 
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OfflCf     .'         «     '■*■•      i  -"t 

W»ini»tr»tivf.  cl»riCJl.  iM  iHitUlivf 
MSlsUnc*  lo  SfMlors \;^   w  tp     .-     .V 

OfflCt  of  V-i'*- •    '-   *'•      *■'   aoc-»rr»f    ^^....---J-..  -      ..... 


—  40.000 

sxasssxass   saxcssssxusMss 


10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
5.000 
5.000 


40.000 


sxxsxxsmsxsssssx  scssa 


10.000 
10.000 
10,000 
10.000 

s.ooo 

5.000 


■mzuusxx  zuKxsBSxmu«xxs  x^ 


f40.000 

nxzzxxxzxxixu  «»»x«xxx»x« 


4.000 


20.000 


4.000 
20.000 


. . : .  >X) 
iiCtOOO 
♦10. 000 
♦lO.OOC 

4  ■,■>:< 

♦4,000 
♦20.000 


nmraxzxsxBuzxx  xsx: 


74,000  74.000  ~- 

,>x>i«>xn«xx>   nxxxxssnnraxx  .M.«..mxMm.rx  ..x.=  .  .".s.i.ii    r-^ 


xsxxzsxsxsxxxx 


114,000       134,000  —  -       ^'^'^ 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXX.  XX.X..X.XXX..XX.  ...<.«xx.xxxxxx<  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx  xxxxxxxxx-xxxxx.  xxxxxx. 
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1.112.000 

1,112.000 

14?. 000 

;  4  = .  x>: 

l.OVO.OOO 

.  ,:>■:. »; 

418,000 

, :  b . »: 

1,061.000 

;.?«;■»: 

182,000 

;  - ; • >x 

VO.OOO 

s-.-XK 

<.'=-.i.CK.: 

c.»^i.>X 

lo:.Mv.x< 

..::.M3,x<' 

lt.ij«.»C 

J*. 3^6.000 

wc.ooe 


-9.000 

♦i.IK'X.: 

-2,000 

♦  K'.OOC 

-10.000 

♦1.0^,000 

-4.000 

♦418.000 

-?.000 

♦i.oei.ooo 

-1.000 

V;::.:^; 

— 

>»c.ooc 

»»3.00C 

.?."•.;•■  toe 

i,:j£.>x 

<:;;a''':'Oc 

■2,7«~'0<X 

•  is .  rj« .  X.C 

&9 


Coarirativt  SUlCMnl  of  Nrw  BuMct  (ObUUtional)  AulhoriU 


FY  t?K 


FY  1984 

EttlMlK 


House 


Sc«Mt« 


Conference 


Conference  cowared  «ith 

Enacted      Estitates        House 


Senate 


ffices  of  the  secretaries  for  the  Hajoritu  and 

Htnont>< 87?>000  886t000 

«enc^  contributions 20.065.000  20.218.000 

Total,  salaries,  officers  and  e^^losees 171.244.000  175.73?»000 

S=xss3scs=sxsxxx  sxsxaszxsxssxxzs  x: 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate 

Salaries  and  exfef.ses 1.437,000  1.590.000 

Office  of  Senate  Lelal  Counsel 

Salaries  and  e;:wnses 5«5i000  575.000 

* 

Expense  allowances  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Serseant  at  Ares  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  and 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  arid  for  the  Hinority  of 

the  Senate »2.000  12,000 

xxxxxxxxxxxssxxs  ==rsxxxxxxs:rxx=  z: 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

Senate  roller  coMillees 1.948.000  1.981.000 

Iftoyines  ano  inveslnations 5".,05O.0O0  53.914.000 

*.  -,     '-^  .-^  .               711.000  740.000 

jeT<»4:.:  i'.  A«.  i!.«:  lK'-:ytr'-f   _'   '.'*  jf^At 48,472,000  44,453,000 

Hiscellaneoos  iteM 10.341,000  9.459,000 

SUtioner««  (revolviM  fw.d) 12,000  13,000 

International  Marcotics  Control  CoMission —  — 

Total,  continsent  expenses  of  the  SenaU 112,534,000  130,782,000 

xxxxxz=r=SE==s=x  =:s5xxxxszzssxz=  z 


~       879,000       879,000 

—     19,412.000     19.412.000       -473.000 

170,473.000     170,473,000       -773,000 

XXXXXXXXXXZXXXX  XXXXXXXXXXEXXS3E  S=EXX=:===E33XX=  £X=====XZ=X=XXXX 


1,437.000 


545.000 


12.000 


1,437,000 


545,000 


12,000 


-7,000       «79,000 
-404.000     M9, 412.000 

-5.244.000    +170,473,000 


-153.000     +1,437,000 


-10,000 


+545,000 


+12,000 


r-srr=s===rrs=5  ==sszxxsxss£S3zx  xssxxxxxxsxxxxss  ===x=====xx=x===  =====xzasr=x====  rx====xss— ; 


Totali  Scnatt • 


•»••••••••••••••••••••• 


285,930.000 

x±x:xs£s==sxx=ss 


308.834,000 


1,948,000 

1.948.000 

— 

-33,000 

+1,943,000 

51,050,000 

51.050.000 

— 

-2,844,000 

+51,050.000 

483,800 

483.800 

-27,200 

-74,200 

+483.800 

54.153,000 

54.153.000 

+5,481,000 

10,300,000 

+54.153.000 

9,459,000 

9.459.000 

-482,000 

— 

+9.459.000 

12.000 

12.000 

... 

-1.000 

♦12,000 

325.000 

325.000 

+325.000 

+325,000 

+325,000 

.. . 









117.830,800 

117.830,800 

+5.294.800 

-12.951.200 

+117,830.800 

Exssrxxsxssrs 

r=rr==s=s  ====== 

================ 

r===z==:======== 

z===:r=ss=s==xs: 

290,453.800 

290,453,800 

+4,523,800 

-18.380,200 

+290.453.800 

:=sxx=cs===x  = 

=======ss*====== 

sK==:£=xs=s==x=r 

XSSXX3=S=X==SXSX 

sx===xx=x=xsxxxs 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  I^S 


Parents  to  Hidous  and  Heirs  of  v-  .j  f '  V»^.("s 
of  Coraresi 


Gratuities,  dece^^ed  He«bers... 

Hilealc  of  "^»*-s 
NileaM  of  Heebers., 


•••••••••••••••••tl»«*»>«*«*» 


75.100 


210,000 


210,000 


IM.XK- 


150,000 


150,000 


-75,100 


40.000  -40,000 

ixacxxxx   xxxzsxsxxxxxxxxx   sx: 


sxxxxrxsxxzxsxxx 


5o 


Co»«ritivt  SUUwni  of  -^  --«i  (ObliMUoo.1)  •uthoriU 


Houst  Lt»der»hip  Officw 

)ffic»  of  lh«  S^t*«f 

)ff»c«  of  ttw  HiJoriU  Floor  L*»<l«r 

Offic*  of  the  NinontK  Floor  L«»<lir 

Offic*  of  th*  BiJOnU  •>!' 

Offic«  of  th«  hinoriU  *iir 

ToUl.  Ho«»t  l»»(J»r*hi»  offiett 


S«l»ri»s.  Offictrs  iod  Elf lo^ws 

Office  of  l)ie  Clerk 

Office  of  t)»  Ser*e»nl  »l  *r»s 

Office  of  the  Doort.eef'er 

Office  of  the  FosUaster 

Offi.f  of  the  CTwfliiri 

Office  of  the  F»rln«enUfi»n 

Office  if  the  Parln«ef.tari»n 

CotnUtion  of  precedents  of  the  Houw  of 

Re>-r»*enl»t:'/e«. 

Office  for  the  Bicentewiul 

Office  of  the  Lw  Revision  Cowrtel ' 

Offiir  of  the  Lelislltive  talari 

House  »e«)fr»tic  Steerins  Ccm».r.r^  .r«J  C«ic« ' 

H(;,,.-,f  v»^  '4'        :'.r»'in*  (.oettittec • 

ho-    '     •*  •"  '^ 

Houte  Re»^Ucjn  Conference 

Su  »ihorit>«  t»\o'>*n 

Other  ftutlwrizr.    •>    ^'»" 

Technic.l  iss.tt*.'..  affict  Of  U»  »tte«J»n* 
rtirjs  I  c  I  »n ■' * 

L.B.J.  Interns  »nd  For*t  Setikm'  stiff 

BiscelUneoos  ite««- ' 

Totjl.  s*Uries.  officers  and  f^lo>*es 

CoMittee  EMioKees 

Professional  and  clerical  eteloi«ees  (standim 
co««itttes )•..••• 

Cowit^''^  ^   ».»if     iUons 
'Studies  arw  iivt-iwMlion*) 


n  1985 
Enacted 

FT  1986 
EstiMtcs 

House 

StnaU 

Conference 

Enacted 

EstiMtes 

771.000 
682.000 

760.000 
598.000 
520.000 

775.000 
688.000 
767.000 
603.000 
524.000 

775.000 
688.000 
767.000 
603.000 
524.000 

775.000 
688.000 
767.000 
603.000 
524.000 

775.000 
688.000 
767.000 
603.000 
524.000 

44.000 
U.OOO 
47.000 
45.000 
44.000 

— 



House 


S«»ate      ^ 

—     ^^ 

>-* 


3.331.000 


3.357.000 

szzssxzxzMsszz 


3.357.000 

zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzz  izzz; 


3.357.000 

:zzzszszz===   s: 


3.357.000 


426.000 


13.599.000 

18)430)000 

6)820.000 

2.165.000 

72.000 

A23.000 

(414.000) 

13.856.000 

18.669.000 

6.878.000 

2.145.000 

73,000 

623.000 

(414)000) 

13.656.000 

18.269.000 

6.678.000 

2.075.000 

73.000 

623.000 

(414.000) 

13)656)000 

18)269.000 

6.678.000 

2.075.000 

73.000 

623.000 

(414.000) 

13.656.000 

18.269.000 

6.678.000 

2.075,000 

73,000 

623.000 

(414.000) 

457.000 
-161.000 
-142.000 

-90,000 
41.000 

-200.000 

-400.000 

-200.000 

-70.000 

(209i000) 
tVJrOOO 
839.000 
2.933.000 
578.000 
(440.300) 
(tP.700) 
5-^,900 

(209.000) 
267.000 

889.000 
2.989)000 

617.000 

(479.100) 

(137.900) 

617.000 

(209.000) 

219.000 

859,000 

2,800.000 

617.000 

(479.100) 

(137.900) 

617.000 

(209.000) 

219.000 

859.000 

2,800.000 

617.000 

(479.100) 

(137.900) 

617.000 

434.000 

(209.000) 

219.000 

859,000 

2,800,000 

617,000 

(479.100) 

(137.900) 

617)000 

434.000 

426.000 

420.000 

-133.000 

439.000 

(438.800) 

(4200) 

439.000 

43.000 

-48.000 

-30.000 

-189.000 

'''•*:.-' 

994.000 

994.000 

42.000 

I4i)000) 

(850.000) 

(97.000) 

(47.000) 

(850.000) 

(97.000) 

49.051.000 

:=zKzzz«zzzzaxzz 

(47.000) 

(850.000) 

(97.000) 

47.914.000 

:z:kzxzzz«z:zz== 

(47.000) 

(850.000) 

(97.000) 

(47.000) 

(850.000) 

(97.000) 

47.914.000 

n:zzr«zzzizzzr= 

(42.000) 
-339.000 

„. 

48.253.000 

z=5zssszzszzxz;= 

47.914.000 

r=zsx=zzzzziszzr 

-1.137.00C 
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ijlaries  and  e'>w>ses. 


41. *:»•»•' 


4,ii 


M     ■?* 


4.»:.>y 


4 . .  ^  •  yic 


44.325.000 


<■:*•■  X"' 


44.325.000 


^■".  y* 


42.706.000 


-225.000 


^9 

01 


CoaMrilivt  Sl»U«"  '     '  »*-  * '^t  (ObliMlJoMl)  *ulhorjli» 


R  1?85 
EMCtcd 


FT  tm 

EfiiMtM 


HOUM 


SMStt 


Conftrfftct 


S«njU 


C<*iitlt#  oo  th»  Bud«t  (SUjdiM) 

liTif*  and  «»«ns«» t 

Htaiwrt'  C!»H.  Hire 
trk  hif» 

Cof)l»n«*nt  Exfff.MS  of  U»  Hou»« 
AnoM»r.cw  and  ExwflM* 


3I?.000 


1&6>7&2>000 


32ViO00 


2Vi>0M 


m*OM  2HtOOO 


-niooo 


-33f000 


149,441.000  144.762.000  144.742.000  144.742.000 


—  -2.87V.000 


■SXXSSKSSSS2SSS 


iszxsiszxixsms    iijiss=nix«xi«» 


izxsizssxszxz  »»««M»«»»m«»««  MK»»»: 


zxxzzszzszzxzs  zzzzzzzzzzzzzszz 


'ficial  Ei^eoses  of  (t»«b»rs 

ip^lits.  NUrwls.  »d»jnistr»tiwt  costs  and  Fedtral 

tort  cl»i«s 

jmjtor*  »nd  fumishinss 

Itnc4r»»hic  r»rortina  of  co««»tt»»  hearings 

et»f\int4  annuitints  ruibursfBWt • 

ovcrriMnt  contributions •••• ••••• 

iscfllantous  itt»« 


73.803.000  83.241.000 


81.000.000  81.000.000  81.000.000  ♦7.1»7,000 


18.140.000 

1,270.000 

500,000 

1,7S2.000 

32.822.000 

500,000 


14.944.000 

1.150.000 

400,000 

1.200.000 

33. 27?. 000 

422,000 


16.9*4.000  14.946.000 

1.000,000  l.nOO-000 

500.000  -  ■    " 

1.200.000 

32.158.000 

422.000 


32.158.000  32.158,000 

422.000  422,000 


-1,214.000 
-270,000 

^2.000 
-M4,000 
1122,000 


Total  t  il'i  ^<"  •     <■    '■"" 

Standini  CoMittcrs.  SmcuI  jod  S»ltct 

SaUriM  and  e-»«n4»s«..» • 


12Bt837,000  137,058,000 


4-, 740,000 


133,424.000    133.424.000    133.424,000     +4,58?,000 

zsszszzzszzzzzzz  .zzizrzzszzzzzzz  zzzsizzzzzziszzz  zxizzsrrrz 


44.940.000  44.940.000  44.940.000  ♦1,2»3,000 

.„,    s-sr:s=rszzss=x=    s=2rs=xrs=rs:sxs    ri««»x«r«x=E»==» 


-2,241,000 


-150.000 
-1,121,000 


-3,432,000 

:=SZ3XSXXXZX 


ssxxzssxsszzxKs: 


Tsrs=srs«  «=s 


ToUlf  conliriSffil  »x^w«*s  of  tv  •^^-i 


174f504t000     1B4»018.000 


Tot^lv  House  of  re>   e.*^  uu.i*s.«« »•• •         439i3V8'lOC  <^^t4j 


sxxxxxxssxzxs  SXSSSXSXSSXSSXXl 


180,384,000    180.384,000  IB:  ibf  XX 

=  x=xss=zzs  =  3X  »zs«sm«  =  sx«sssx«  rsa=:-'-  = 

,,  ,«;',:->:    <<-t;j.0OO  »''-it'-'»: 

>zxxizi2ss££s:c:  isiziiiasizzzzzz  •zzj»«:i«sxt«i= 


•  '.■BSl.yx 


:=  sssaxzBSSsxssr : : 


.  "^N-,  ■ = y) 


s:>ooc 


-7t«6^->X 


ixixitixa»ii?» 


ar  =  i  =  3::t  =  :  «  =  *:  =  *-»» 


n 
O 
7 


S/3 
C/3 

o 

Z 


o 


X  ;  'H  r  ,  !.¥■*(« 


•••••t«««*.«***>«* 


Total,  cof-  ■«■  V  .".•»-•.»•>  :■'  l>>»  >-.vU 

Conli-  ■>''■.  '  ■•>--.''.  ■'  '-■»  ■*>■"•" 
j(. ;  '  ;»•.■-»♦  J.  iixation ...1.. •••' 

>ir^,:'-i.    Vii"..f4'  (■*..»•»''.■  K"*"-.'""-  *.'■■'•  «..:>"J'«'^ 


2,644.  v-: 
9i;.»c 


2,480,000 
945,000 


3,541,000      3,425,000 

xsrsxxsssxxxsxzz  xzxzrxrzzxxxzzsx 


2.470.000 

910.000 

3.'j8CiCiOC 

xxxxzzsxxxxzzzxs  zzxz: 


2.444.000 
935.000 


2>444i«00 
919teM 


3,579,000 

:XXXES  XZSXZCS 


42,000 


3.543,000       +7.000 

vszzxszzzz*  zzzzxzzxszzzzzzs  xxr 


3.6C*.0OC 


t  ,  RC  '  .  W 


3,705,000      3.705.000      3.705,000 


i-m-oo^ 


■..Zlt'OOC 


•  m-yx! 


4100,000 


♦  45, 0« 


-34,000 
-24f000 

-42,000 


-ITZiK'C 


- :: .  ooc 


-24,000 
49,000 

-17,000 

zxxsxzrsssxsxxz 


-14,000 
-14,000 

zzzszszzzzszszz: 


•X'.OOC 


5o 


C«»»r»tivt  SUU«»nl  C  •».  >-■  wi  (ObliMlioml)  »ulhorilii 


FY  1W5 
EiMcUd 


FY  \m 

EttlMtM 


Sfnatt  Conftrcnce 


Conf»r»ne«  co«>»r«<J  mth  — 

En»ct»<J  tstiMU*  Houw 


ScMtc 


Ctritol  Pohct 

.•ril  tx^tnsts..... .....t. ...t. 

itol  Policf  loardiiox •••• •••••• 

Totalf  Cjfltol  Polict • ••••• 

Offici*!  lUil  CotU 

'WMCti 

Cwitol  Guidt  Scrvic* 


l>471fOM 


lii70.000 
109i000 


l>M2>18e  Ii77?f000 


109)000 
Ii470i000 


1.33A>000 

m.ooo 


li3U.0OO 
lOffOOO 


IfMSiOOO  1)445)000 

xsnvssssss   x7==x:sE»ess3s=s   s 


-1J3)000 
-32)188 

-167)188 


-334)000 
-334)000 


-25)000 


-25)000 


85.7T7)000     144)458)000     104)211.000     100)000.000     100.000)000     +14)203)000     -44)458)000     -4.211)000 


(20)000 


954)000 


8«7)000 


8^7)000 


varilianoioxo  >>•••• • • • 

Total)  joint  itcM ..««•• 

OFFICE  OF  TEOWOIKT  ASSESSICMl 
.•riw  arid  r^tr<^t% 

i:m*\     ;  _»ml  *.  ai "  ,» r  ICE 


e«7)0oo 


13)000 


♦47)000 


-87)000 


13)000        13)000        11)000        13)000  ^ 

tx:sii:s::::r:3s  «iissi«sl««is»is  i«»«z=«=isiis::s  ir=:==s:=si==l==  == — i=ri===:==rs  r====s==ss=ril=- 

94)415)188     155)804)000     114)900)000     110)645)000     110)649)000     ♦14)233)812     -45)155)000 

.^ ,,.   «.«ix«.«==«   „«ix=x.=..r«x   ===.===«xx.r.»=   >:»»»:»:»=:  is«=«xir«=r«   xxsrzzxrixsirxxi 


15,492.000  17.000.000  15.300)000  15)300.000  15.300.000  -392)000  -1)700)000 


♦2)000  — 

-4.251.000  ♦4.000 


.MM,     *  ,  *-^-*-Jt^  ■ 


17)541.000      18.455.000      16.609.000      17.541.000      U.884.000 


-455.000 


-1.549.000 


+277.000 


-455.000 


a*->UiLi    Of    =•*      A*  :'  » 
Of  flit  of  U»  Arc»>it»il  of  t»     if   iol 


ilarirs 

jntindtnt  txMnsct. 


••••§••••••«••)*.•••.•.••••• 


5.212.000 
235.000 


235.000 


xxxxzxixxzxxxxxx  xzzxxxxzxssxszx:  xxzzxxszsxxxxzx:  xx 


1,417.000  5.417.000  5.417.000 

235)000  —  100)000 


zxxxzzxsxxxx   ssxszxxxxxzxxxxx   z:xx=x=zxsszz:x:   xzzi 


♦205)000 
-135)000 


-258)000 
-135)000 


Total.    Off.:»     ''    ',:*   A-    ■  .ir-  :    ■:.'    '.'»  ClTltol.. 

Caritol  luiUiMs  «•:  B'xir*5i 

a^}U>1   b»nl4»n^,,»,,, •••#»••#••*••••••••• 

«y  . '.r  .  1^>•.(H)^   ■•••••••••*•••••••.•••••..•»•»••••#>• 

«Twle  Office  Stjildirn* 

louta  Offict  Bui Idirtis. ••»•>••••.••••«•••••.•••••*•.** 

*j  ,  U  '  ^'oMT'  '!^f'-         

i:-j'-.  >.  ,      «     *'"-  •(•"'j.-s;  Structural  and 
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Total.   T.**.',cl    >./;1:-1s   »r<j  i'o«.r*dv    •••»■• 

ToUl)  »rchittct  of  th»  CafiUl    -■■  ft    '.« 
in  Titlt  IIJ 


-135.000  +100.000 

-135.000 


5.447.000  5.910.000  5,452,000  5.417.000  5.517.000  +70.000  -393.000  ...^i^^^^l  ,„._:i??:^. 
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:-,u5,X»;  '''•XK  «.4j>;.X":  +19.163.000  — 

::.m.>v.  ■"'•>;<  :'.:■^x.:  ^         — 


■  'K  ■  >X' 
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C(Mr«riliv«  StaltMnt  of  Nm  Budttl  (ObllMtioaal)  Authorltv 


FY  1983 


FT  1?86 
EttiMUf 


HCUM 


Senate  Confcrcnct 


Conference  cotured  Kith 

EnKted  Ettii4«t  House 


Senile 


QO 


LIBRARY  OF  CONCRESS 
Coniressjoful  Research  Service 

line*  and  exrerises 

GOVERHHEMT  PRIMTIHG  OFFICE 
nsressional  frintini  and  bindiM 


40.333>000 


80.800>000 


«i2?2i000  38.943.000  40.333.000  38.943.0d0  -1.370.000  -4.329.000 


-1.370.000 


78.900.000     69.405.000     49.405.000     49.403.0W 


s---5=xrs=aE===:  ===:==acs«sc3rs2  =r=s= =»«=■«« 


=e=s  ==ss=s*BSSSs=SBe  srsrszxssnxssas 


loUl,  title  I  -  Congressional  Oe.ral.ons 1.041.290.138       1.189.907.000  748.323.000       1.073.257.800    J'^^l^'J^ 

-::z3zxzzxazx>»  kxi«ss»»»»»»»s   ii««n»««iM»=  s=isr=::=tr:i=ci »!..«»...•« 


-11.393.000  -9.495.000  —  — 

:i.-=2rs:>zmczz   =r==sis»r»c«»«s«   sr==i=rz»i»ra«»i  iiiMri««a»»a»«» 

♦12.484.442         -114.132.200         +305.451.800  -1,483.000 

zxz=x:z»xuun  zzs»,:znn«aaBi  »zz»s»z»««»««m«  zszzzz»»»««»»»»« 


TITU  n  -  C    «'      xXiES 

lOTANIC  GMKN 
ilarles  and  exrcnses* ••!••• ••• 

LIKMT  OF  CONGRESS 


2.0»0t000  2.197.000  2,197.000  2.113.000  2.188.000 

■mrsvmw^mTWX   x£==sxsssx=sxs£   r=2=s»a=axBr«««=    xrss=«s=m«a=««»=    ri===aa:asas«r«= 


tioe.ooo 


=  =  =5S  =  £SSSSSSBSC  s=: 


-9.000 

:sr=ssxs3sxass: 


-9.000       i'liX-: 

:z  z:z==zzzzzaznzz   zzzszzzzzzzszzz; 


lUries  *•    '  ■'    *•«. 

Auttorilv  Ir   vp-n      rceiets. 

Met,  Salarif-^  •''  ».'f----r'». . 


139.  "  •■     144.407.000     134,549,000     139.325.000     138.047.000 
-4.iOC  («     -4.300.000     -4.300-000     -4.300.000     -4.300.000 


-1.278.000     -8,540.000     41,478.000     -1.278,000 


135,0^,000     142,307,000     132.249.000     135.025.000     133.747,000 


-1.278.000  -8.540.000  +1.478.000  -1.278.000 


3Wri*t  Offirr       ,.    J     ,•'    jn<:  rx^»-.vrv      

Autlioritv  U;   J-*"!":;  •«-«iPls .•••«•••••.•••• 


17.  i..  •■«:«:  :->,■.»;■: 

-4.000.000  -A.OOO.OOO 


17,431,000 
-4,750,000 


18,081,000 
-7,250,000 


17.431,00} 
-4,730,000 


♦330,000 
-750,000 


-450,000 
-750,000 


-450,000 
♦500,000 


Net.  Coevri<> 


-»•    %i,i',f<    •,«-   r,"i--,rs. 


oA*  for  the  blind  and  physicalU  fu<.     «•►  • 
salaries  *<«   '  »»<a»^     ■•■•■■••••••••(••••••••• 

flUection  and  diit'  >  •    "     '        •••i  "terials 
(seecial  tnrtWt  c.-'rti  •'■«•« 

Pi-i»t- ■  ■■.>.(.„•,■  i**-*-:  ',:'»i*n  currencies... 

'f.tor  ;'    J*-      '       '  r<H) ».•• 

U.S.  dollars.*..*,**,,,.*, **••*•******••*** 

Total,  collection  and  distribution  of  library 


11,301,000     12,081,000 
34,592,000     38,402,000 


10*881*000      10*831*000      10*881*000 

ssstx±==sss&==::  £s==i5S==«>»=xr=  x=sss=s=sxrxa=sx 

33,741,000     33,741.r00     33.741.000 


-420,000     -1,200,000  —       450,000 

zzizzzzzzzzzzzz  zzzzrrzzrsrxzrzz  zczsxsszizzzzszz  iszzsszzzrzirsri 

-2.831.000     -4.441.000  —  — 

zzzzzzzzzzzzzzz  szzzzzzzzzzzzzsz  izx=zzzzrzzzzr=z  z»szzriszzzs««s 


2.811.000 
(300.000) 
507.000 


711.000 
121.000 


711.000 
12«.000 


Toti  K  .  available  (includiM  Sec.  311  funds) 


3.318.000       832,000       832,000 
(3.418.000)      (832.000)      (832.000) 

xssszzxxxxxxsssa    xxssssutxxxzzss    sssxsjsxxxssrscs    x 
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(832.000)      (832.000) 
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Total,  Library  of  Congress  (exceft  Contmsional 
Research  Service) *..•.•••••.••.••• 


1,473,000  5,915.000  891.000 

=X£xr«xx=K=csszz    xssssxxbkx£3xxxx    :ixzxxsxm>xxxxs> 

16/  •  ^'j^  ■  x^'  ■  '^  •  -'-  •  -■>"  :  "b '  6J 4 '  '"X 

ZS»C»HSSSUSS3    S«««SS3SXKXSX:XC     -XXXBXSSZXXXXSSS 


891.000  BSi.aoO 

SXXXXXSXXSXXSXSS  ZSSXXJtSSXXXSXXSX 

1P1.340.0C0     180,112.000 

zszxzzzzzzzzzz  zszzzzsszzzzszzz 


-2,484,000  —  — 

(-2,784,000)         —  —  — 

szzzzzzzzszzzzzz  zzrizzzzzzxzzzzz  zzxszzzzzzzzzzzz  zxszzzzzzszzzzxz 

-782.000     -5,fl24.000  —  — 

zxxzxxxxzxxxxzcx  XXXZXXISZXXXXXXX  xxxxxxsxxxxxxxxx  xxxxzzxszzxsxxzx 

-7,797.000     -19,425.000     ♦1.478.000     -1.228.000 
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vi'.ioMl)  AuUwriU 


FY  1985 


n  im 

EtiiMttt 


Hmm 


Stnatt  Conftrmt 


EMCUd 


Confcrcnrt  co«p»red  nith  

EstiMlM        House 


ScMtc 


9 

5o 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Library  luildinss  and  Erotvxh 

trticturil  and  Mchanical  cart 

COmiGHT  ROYALTY  TKIBUML 


alaritf  and  ty.rtmn 

AuUwriU  to  vend  rtctirU. 


Ncti  Salaritf  and  txf^nMi 

EOVeRNMCNT  PKINTING  OFFICE 


5f709i000 


722.000 
-505.000 

217.000 


7.380.000 

sxuu*s»a 


756.000 
-531.000 


5.785.000 


519.000 
-363.000 


5.785.000  5.785.000 


t7ii000 


-lfS95f000 


KZXM3  szzzsszxszzzzzzs  >izzz=szszsx=zzs  zzxzszsszxzzzzzz  xszxxzszzszxxxx:  riizrxzz 


519.000 
-363.000 


519.000 
-343.000 


-203.000 
^142.000 


-239.000 
4168.000 


227.000  156.000  154.000  154.000  -61.000 


'rintiM  and  bindim 

Kfict  of  SurtrinUndfni  of  DociMtnis.  salaries  and 
•xpcnses 

Total.  GowrnMnt  Printing  Office  (exccei 
Conamsional  printing  and  bindiM) 


13.200.000 
28848.000 


14.500.000 
28.8/8.000 


11.655.000 
25.981.000 


11.555.000 
22.981.000 


11.555.000 
22.981.000 


-1.645.000 
-5.887.000 


-71.000 

-2.945.000      -100.000 
-5.887.000     -3.000.000 


42.068.000     43.368.000 


37.636.000     34.534.000 

==SX=5SS==rS  SXS:SSX£SX£XXXK= 


34.536.000 

S£=S=ZXXXXS5SS 


-7.532.000     -8. 832. 000     -3.10O.0O0 

ssx   rx==~xzxs==rxs==   ss=sxxzzxxxzzsxx   ss?:r=xxxzzzss=sx   sxsxsxxxsszssxxx 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFF  IS 
Salaries  and  exrenscs 


zw.-w.ooo 


339.639.000    300.992.000    299.724.000    30C.992.000 

xzxz  xxxzsxxxxxzxzxxx  sxx:=rxxxssxss=x  z=:===£=s£===ssr 


11.288.000  -38.447.000 


—  +1.244.000 


RAILROAD  ACCDliniN6  PRIITf-'     gfW 
Salaries  and  expenses • 


1.000.000 


1.000.000       750.000       750.000       750.000      -250.000       i^O.OOO         —         ~ 
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Total,  title  II  -  oUw.  oint..n 538. 487. 00" 
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Grand  tot<:  ''^-    "'•w      .  ,  i-'-  >-.) 
authority • •••<■ 1.599.977. 138 


ZXZZZZSS=S==73=B  7?-Ty7«SSJSJS=ZS 


l.AIJ-.>t>i.0O0   l,.-r4, 473,000   :.599.443.B00   1.598, ?<;3.8O0     -1,483,338    -184,941,:00    ti-.^ltSOO     -1,370,000 

zzzzz3::zzxiz:z  z>:<zxx<>zzz:>rr  xzzrzzxzzxxxizzz  ,=s=ri=i===r=r..  zzzzxxzzzzxzxzzz  zxzzzxxzzzzzxxzz  xxxzzzxxzzzxzzzz 


TITLE  I  -  CO«>l^i:>A.  >tKA!;0(«S 1,041.290,138 

TITLE  II  -  OnCR  ABOCIES 538.487.000 

TITLE  I  -  :»'"'■"•-#•;-  T<-r;-">fs 


j,;*4,*;  ,>x      .^.;;..yx    1.075.757,800   1.073- 774. '•<' 
593.348,000    524.150.000    52<.  »■<•»:     •,;<■;.■•>; 


Senate • 

House  of  Representatives 

Joint  lt««s '•• 

Office  of  TedvwloM  AssessMnt. 


28t-Tiu,u(» 

j08,8}-<-;0C 

439.398.100 

455,4  3;.'X< 

It  '   «.•.' 

96.415,168 

"j5, 8^/4,000 

in-'x 

15.692,000 

-.7,000,000 

IV'-X 

■^•'  ,  4  *  ■  .  ..<!> 


;-;■-'  ,  f/..^x 


M  '.ti'.tX  *<■.*' 


iii.64?.50C 
15.300,000 


.  *  • ;  !>c .  x»: 


44,523.800 

•-  '-^.900 

t. 4. 233.812 

-392.000 


-114.132.200         «05,<'     3X 

ti,.i:^-:-J<!  -1.431,000 


:9.38C:w  +290.453. 800 
-7.964.000 

-45,155.000  -4.251.000 

-1,700.000  ~ 


.■4Ei.X'-: 
+113.000 


+4,000 


CiMNritivt  SUtMtnt  of  N«h  ludMt  'ObliMtiontl)  Authority 


n  1V85 
Enactwl 


»ssion»l  lu<J*»l  Offic* 

t#ct  of  the  C*ntol  (txc»»t  LibrjM  buildin« 

I  irounds ) 

^»ssiof«l  Research  Service.  LibrarK  of  Coniresj. 
ressior.al  rrintiM  and  bindinji  Covern«enl 
inlins  Office 

Total,  title  I  -  contressioMl  owratioo* 


TITLE  II  -  OTHER  AGENCIES 

mic  Garden 

r»r»  of  Cofi«res»  (except  CoMressional  Research 

•rvice) ' 

ntect  of  the  Ca»itol  (Library  buildinis  «nd 

rounds) 

<rilht  Royally  Trib«Ml 

em«ent  PrinliM  Office  (exctet  conartssional 

rintins  and  bindini) • 

eral  Accounting  Office 

Iroad  Accou^itins  Principles  loard.. 


17.M1.000 

ffi.iN.no 

40.333.000 


ri  1W4 
EttiMtet 

18.435.000 

n2.1»1.000 
43.?92.000 


House 


Senate 


16.M9.000 

6S.M1.000 
38.?63.000 


17.541.000 

84.115.000 
40.3S3.00O 


Conference 


16.88«.0OO 

84.653.000 
38.963.000 


. Conference  coieared  yith 

Enacted  Estiwtes  House 


-655.000 

-517.850 
-1,370.000 


-1.56?. 000 

-?7.538.?0C 
-4.329.000 


♦277.000 
♦18.972.000 


Senate 


-655.000 

♦538.000 
-1.370.000 


80.800.000     78.900.000 


69,405.000     69,405.000     69,405.000     -11.395,000     -9,495,000 


1.1B9.907.000     768.323.000   1.075.257.800   1.073.774.800 


1.061.290,138 

-ss=s===s=======  =s=szsz:rs=:ssxs  zssxxxxxszz: 


:xs3xs  sssa*x«sxa=rs=ss  rr=s=r====i=====  r=-.. 


♦i:f484i662         -n6il32»?00         +305f451»BO0 
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2,080.000 

187,909,000 

5,709,000 
217,000 

42,068.000 

299.704.000 

1,000,000 


2,197,000 

199,537.000 

7. 380. 000 
227,000 

43.368.000 

J39. 639.000 

1,000.000 


2.197,000 

176,634,000 

5,785,000 
156.000 

37.636.000 

30C.992.000 

750,000 


2,113,000 

181,340,000 

5,785,000 
156,000 

34.536,000 

299,726,000 

750.000 


2,188,000 

180,112.000 

5.785,000 
156,000 

34.536.000 

300.992.000 

750.000 


♦108.000 

-7.797.000 

♦76.000 
-61.000 

-7,532,000 

♦1,288,000 

-250.000 


-9,000 

-19.425.000 

-1,595.000 
-71.000 

-8.832.000 

-38.64''.000 

-250.000 


-9. COO 
♦1.478.000 

-3.100.000 


-1.483.000 


475.000 
-1.2:!8.000 


♦1.266.000 


ToUli  title  II  -  other  attncies 


538.687,000 


593.348.000 


526.150.000     524,406.000 


Grand  total,  rws. 
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♦147,642         -184,961,200         ♦312,796,800 
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♦113,000 

-1,370,000 

-l.PO,000 
(-1,370,000) 
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October  29,  1985 


(  (»\(,R1  sslOXAl    RECORD— ^FNATF 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  has  indicated,  the  con- 
ference agreement  is:  $185  million 
below  the  amounts  in  the  President's 
budget  for  the  legislative  branch;  and 
approximately  $1.7  million  below  the 
level  of  appropriations  enacted  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

In  effect,  the  conference  agreement 
on  the  fiscal  year  1986  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill  freezes  the 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  at  an  aggregate  level  of  about 
$1.7  million  below  the  current  fiscal 
year  1985  level. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
for  a  reduction  from  the  amounts  in 
the  President's  budget  request  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  10.3  percent.  For 
Senate  operations,  the  conference 
agreement  includes  a  reduction  of 
almost  $19  million  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  D'Amato  for  his  very 
fine  efforts  to  constrain  the  total 
amount  In  the  bill. 

The  House  conferees,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Chairman  Vic  Fazio,  are 
also  to  be  conunended  and  were,  as 
usual,  cordial  and  cooperative  in  our 
Joint  effort  to  restrain  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  legislative  branch. 

AKain,  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  D'Amato 
and  thank  the  staff:  Keith  Kennedy 
on  the  majority  side  and  Terry  Sau- 
valn  on  the  minority  staff. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

rhe  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  remaining  In  disagree- 
ment, amendments  12  and  26,  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  amendments. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  $3,510,000,  of  which  $495,000 
shall  be  available  until  expended  for  the 
procurement  and  Installation  of  hydraulic 
security  barriers  at  vehicular  entrances  to 
the  Capitol  grounds,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  design  development  drawings  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  26  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert: 


Sec.  306.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  United 
States  International  Narcotics  Control  Com- 
mission, established  by  section  814  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1987,  is  hereby  redesignated 
and  shall  hereafter  be  Itnown  as  the  United 
States  Senate  Caucus  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control. 

(b)  Any  reference  to  the  United  SUtes 
International  Narcotics  Control  Commission 
in  any  law.  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  official  paper  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Caucus  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  a  «.-  a^'reed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  i'resident.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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JUDGMENTS  AWARDED  TO  THE 
CHIPPEWAS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

u^pnimous   consent   that   the   Senate 

.•      turn  to  consideration  of  H.R.  1903 

u<.     4  held  p.t  the  desk,  relating  to  the 

Chippewa  Indians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1903)  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in 
satisfaction  of  judgments  awarded  to  the 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  in  Dockets 
Numbered  18-S,  18-U,  18-C,  and  18-T  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  Is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  :r.r  pa.ssage 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1903)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  wa.-;  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presider.i,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

M-  HYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  238)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  con.<;idprfttion  S. 
1706. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (Senate  Resolution 
238)  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  238 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1706.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Union  Station  Redevelopment  Corporation, 
to  design  a  building  or  buildings  adjacent  to 
Union  Station  in  Washington,  E>C. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  Is  necessary 
to  permit  consideration  of  provisions  au- 
thorizing new  budget  authority  of 
$2,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986  to  make  a 
reijort  on  the  design  of  a  new  building  or 
buildings  to  be  used  by  the  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUDGET  AC":  -v-.  a:\-er 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  P'»^;aent,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  ::.ai  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  Calendar  Order  No.  356, 
Senate  Resolution  238,  the  budget 
waiver  for  S.  1706. 


UNION  STATION  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  Calendar  Order  No.  347. 
S.  1706. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  1706)  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Union  SUtlon  Redevelopment  Corporation, 
to  design  a  building  or  buildings  adjacent  to 
Union  SUtlon  In  Washington,  DC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  Intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brackets,  and 
the  parts  of  the  bill  Intended  to  be  inserted 
are  shown  In  italics.) 

S. 1706 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repnaentatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
116,  subtitle  B,  of  the  National  VUttors 
Center  Faculties  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  97-125,  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
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itol  shall,  by  August  15,  1986,  file  a  report, 
with  recommendations,  to  the  Committees 
on  [Appropriation]  Appropriations  and  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Public  Worlcs  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  construc- 
tion on  squares  721  and  722  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  a  building  or  buildings  for 
the  use  of  the  administrative  office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  other  Judicial  functions  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "administrative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  judiciary"). 

(b)  In  the  report  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Union  Station  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Corporation"),  shall: 

(1)  study  alternatives  for  the  size,  design, 
and  estimated  cost  of  constructing  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  on  squares  721  and  722  to 
meet  the  current  tmd  future  needs  of  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary, together  with  such  other  commercial, 
governmental,  cultural,  educational,  and 
recreational  activities  as  may  appropriately 
occupy  such  building  or  buildings  in  a 
manner  that  benefits  the  United  States; 

(2)  seek  to  utilize  squares  721  and  722  in  a 
manner  that  complements  the  surrounding 
area,  fulfills  the  goals  of  mixed  use  con- 
tained in  the  Public  Building  Cooperative 
Use  Act  (Public  Law  94-541),  and  is  not  in- 
consistent with  either  the  master  plan  for 
the  United  States  Capitol  or  the  intent  of 
section  116  of  Public  Law  97-125:  and 

(3)  make  specific  recommendations  on  the 
most  feasible  and  most  economical  methods 
for  financing  and  constructing  such  building 
or  buildings  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

(c)  As  studies  warrant,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall  file  interim  reports  under 
this  Act  with  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  preparing  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  con- 
tract with  the  Corporation  to: 

(1)  develop  a  program  of  space  utilization 
that  will  accommodate  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  the  administrative  agencies 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  and  provide  for  the 
renting,  leasing,  or  use  of  any  space  not 
needed  immediately  by  the  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  judiciary:  Provided, 
That  no  space  In  the  buildings  shall  be 
rented  or  leased  to  anyone  having  business 
before,  or  whose  business  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  mission  of,  the  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Judiciary:  and 

(2)  develop  a  plan  that  will  be  compatible 
with  the  authorized  redevelopment  of 
Union  Station  and  with  other  developments 
in  the  vicinity,  including  residential  neigh- 
borhoodsC:  and 

[(3)  recommend  ways  that  will  minimize 
or  eliminate  the  Intial  capital  Investment  in 
such  project  by  the  United  States  through 
the  use,  when  appropriate,  of  a  public  pri- 
vate partnership  to  finance  and  construct 
such  project:  Provided,  hotcever,  That  such 
property  remains  in  the  ownership  of  the 
United  SUtes.] 

(b)  In  cooperation  with  the  Corporation, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  devise  and 
undertake  a  limited  and  selected  competi- 
tion to  choose  an  architect  for  such  building 
or  buildings,  based  on  the  excellence  of 
design. 

Ic>  In  cooperation  with  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  the  Corporation  shall— 

(1)  recommend  ways  that  will  minimize  or 
eliminate  the  initial  capital  investm£nt  in 


such  project  by  the  United  States  through 
the  use.  when  appropriate,  of  a  public-pri- 
vate partnership  to  finance  and  construct 
such  project,  and 

(2)  solicit  proposals  from  nongovernmen- 
tal sources  to  finance  and  construct  such  a 
project  in  accord  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection:  Provided,  however,  TTiat  such 
property  remairu  in  the  ownership  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
which  sum  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  pass  S.  1706,  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

This  is  sound  legislation.  It  is  a  bill 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Feder- 
al Judiciary,  as  well  as  sound  develop- 
ment on  the  northern  edge  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  rarely 
urge  the  construction  of  a  new  Federal 
building.  In  most  cases,  I  believe  we 
can  utilize  effectively  the  buildings  we 
already  use,  or  convert  older  struc- 
tures to  new  uses. 

This  case  is  different.  This  building 
deserves  early  action. 

It  is  needed  by  the  judiciary. 

And  it  is  needed  for  the  proper  auid 
effective  development  adjacent  to 
Union  Station. 

For  a  namber  of  years,  the  Senate 
has  worked  to  preserve  and  renew 
Union  Station.  Prior  to  the  creation  of 
Amtrak,  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
convert  Union  Station  into  a  National 
Visitors  Center.  Following  cost  over- 
runs and  other  serious  problems,  the 
visitors  center  idea  was  abandoned  and 
the  structure  closed. 

Congress  in  1981  passed  the  Union 
Station  Redevelopment  Act  as  Public 
Law  97-125.  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  revive  Union  Station  as  a  station  for 
Amtrak,  while  attracting  new  commer- 
cial development  Into  this  wonderful 
old  structure. 

As  a  part  of  Public  Law  97-125.  Con- 
gress Included  a  provision  that  permit- 
ted the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, which  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
newal of  Union  Station,  to  obtain  from 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  the  use  of 
two  squares— 721  and  722— located 
north  of  Massachusetts  Avenue.  These 
two  squares  are  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol Grounds,  and  for  the  past  decade 
have  been  used  as  open,  ground-level 
parking  for  Senate  staff. 

In  considering  that  1981  law.  Con- 
gress took  the  position,  which  remains 
valid,  that  development  on  these 
squares  would  enhance  the  revival  of 


Union  Station,  and  must  occur  in  a 
manner  complementary  to  the  sta- 
tion's redevelopment. 

But  because  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  not  requested  use 
of  those  squares,  control  over  this  land 
remains  uncertain.  While  the  land  re 
mains  a  part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds, 
it  also  remains  subject  to  what  is  in 
effect,  a  DOT  option  that  has  not 
been  exercised. 

When  it  became  clear  that  both  the 
Union  Station  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  master  plan  for  the  U.S.  Capitol 
recommended  construction  of  a  Feder 
al  structure  on  squares  721  and  722. 
discussion  began  on  use  of  the  site  to 
consolidate  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  courts,  and  related  activi- 
ties. 

The  Administrative  Office  has  seri 
ous  housing  problems.  This  fiscal  year, 
its  635  employees,  plus  another  122 
persons  assigned  to  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center,  will  be  scattered  among 
eight  buildings  in  Washington.  Many 
of  these  offices  are  several  miles  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  these 
agencies  are  responsible  ultimately. 

At  a  hearing  this  past  July,  every 
witness  endorsed  in  some  fashion  the 
use  of  squares  721  and  722  as  a  loca- 
tion for  the  Administrative  Office 
The  key  issue  was  how  to  finance  such 
development.  They  suggested  alterna- 
tives: 

Authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol to  spend  about  $70  million  directly 
to  build  the  project. 

Direct  the  Department  of  Transpor 
tation.  through  its  Union  Station  Re- 
development Corporation,  to  exercise 
its  existing  authority  to  develop  the 
site. 

Permit  a  private  developer  to  take 
over  the  property,  then  lease  a  portion 
of  it  back  to  the  Administrative  Office 

S.  1706  represents  an  effort  to  re 
solve  these  alternatives,  to  move  for 
ward  in  a  manner  that  retains  a 
proper  and  effective  degree  of  public 
control. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $2  million  to  the  Ar 
chltect  of  the  Capitol.  The  Architect 
will  use  that  money  to  conduct  a 
three-stage  design  process.  In  concert 
with  the  Union  Station  Redevelop- 
ment Corporation,  then  file  a  report 
with  Congress  by  next  August  15. 

In  the  initial  stage,  the  Architect 
and  the  Redevelopment  Corporation 
will  study  alternatives  for  the  size, 
design,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  on  the  site.  Such  a 
building  win  need  to  meet  the  current 
and  future  needs  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  and  related  judicial  agen- 
cies, provide  offices  for  retired  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Include 
such  other  commercial,  governmental, 
cultural,  and  educational  activities  bls 
might  appropriately  occupy  such  a 
building  or  buildings. 


It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  this 
building  is  expected  to  contain  a  varie- 
ty of  uses,  in  line  with  the  goals  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Cooperative  Use 
Act— Public  Law  94-541.  This  might  in- 
clude offices  to  be  rented  or  leased  to 
other  agencies  or  non-Federal  groups, 
if  that  provdes  wise  economically. 

Next,  the  Architect,  in  cooperation 
with  DOT'S  Redevelopment  Corpora- 
tion, will  devise  and  undertake  a  limit- 
ed competition  to  select  an  architect 
for  the  structure.  The  winner  is  to  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  excellence 
of  design.  Such  a  competition  would 
probably  Involve  the  selection  of  half 
a  dozen  or  so  leading  architects,  each 
of  whom  would  be  paid  a  modest 
sum— probably  $10,000  to  $25,000— to 
develop  a  basic,  preliminary  design  for 
the  site.  If  an  architectural  design  con- 
tract can  be  worked  out,  work  would 
then  begin  on  a  detailed  building 
design,  using  money  from  the  $2  mil- 
lion this  bill  authorizes. 

Finally,  and  this  is  most  important, 
the  report  is  expected  to  include  spe- 
cific recommendations  on  the  most 
feasible  and  most  economical  methods 
that  might  be  utilized  to  finance  the 
building.  This  is  expected  to  include 
solicitation  of  proposals  for  a  public- 
private  partnership  to  develop  the 
building,  with  nonpublic  sources  fi- 
nancing all  or  a  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  entire 
program  is  set  up  to  assure,  as  best  we 
can,  that  whatever  plan  is  developed 
by  the  Architect  and  the  Corporation. 
It  will  be  complementary  to  the  au- 
thorized redevelopment  of  Union  Sta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  sound  legislation.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  for  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
'•econsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr,  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar:  Calendar  Order 
No.  395.  Charles  O.  Sethness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  Is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  nomina- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  O.  Sethness.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  be  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  9:30  a.m.  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  Of  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  then  we 
will  resume  consideration  of  S.  1714 
following  morning  business  and  roll- 
call  votes  will  be  expected  throughout 
the  day  and  evening. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  October  30   1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered, 

RECOCNITION  OF  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  there  be  a  special 
order  In  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  October  30.  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
7:43  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  October  30,  1985,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  October  29.  1935: 
The  Judiciary 

Thomas  J.  McAvoy.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  New  York  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  98-353.  approved  July  10.  1984. 

Sidney  A.  Pitzwater.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas  vice  Robert  M.  Hill,  elevated. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  Vice  Admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Daniel  L.  Cooper.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120.  U.S.  Navy. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Ortober  29,  1985: 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Charles  O   Sethneffi,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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SENATOR  CHAFEES  ADVICE  ON 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATH1A5,  JR. 

Of  MARYLAlfD 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chatee].  has  had  unusual  opportuni- 
ties to  make  Judgments  on  national  se- 
curity questions.  He  came  to  the 
Senate  after  a  distinguished  career 
that  Included  service  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  an  experience  that  gave  him 
rare  Insight  Into  defense  matters. 
When  he  speaks  on  that  subject,  we 
should  listen. 

On  October  16.  1985,  Senator  Chafee 
spoke  In  London  to  a  meeting  orga- 
nized by  the  Council  for  a  Livable 
World  where  he  offered  "A  Perspec- 
tive on  the  Strategic  IDefense  Initia- 
tive." 

In  his  speech  Senator  Chatee 
warned  "Once  ASAT  systems  are  de- 
veloped smd  deployed,  stability  is 
threatened.  The  time  to  curb  them  is 
now." 

I  agree  with  Senator  Chajee  and  the 
reasoning  that  led  him  to  that  conclu- 
sion. His  speech  Is  thoughtful  and  ra- 
tional and  will  be  of  special  Interest 
and  value  to  Senators  at  this  particu- 
lar moment  in  history.  I  ask  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

A  Perspbctivc  on  thi  Strategic  DonfSE 

iNITIATIVl 

(Speech  by  Senator  John  H.  Chafee  to  the 

Council    for   a   Livable   World   Education 

Fund.  U.S.A.) 

In  the  final  writing  of  his  life— a  speech 
prepared  but  never  delivered— Pranklln 
Roosevelt  spoke  of  the  hopes  of  the  West- 
em  Allies  as  World  War  II  forged  toward  Its 
conclusion  in  E^urope: 

"More  than  an  end  to  war."  he  wrote,  "we 
want  an  end  to  the  beginnings  of  all  wars." 

Forty  years  later,  we  are  still  struggling 
with  this  challenge,  still  searching  for  the 
formula  that  will  give  this  planet  not  Just 
the  absence  of  war.  but  the  promise  of 
peace. 

With  each  passing  month  and  year,  the 
search  has  become  more  difficult.  The  arse- 
nals of  East  and  West  have  grown  In  such 
size  and  complexity  that  the  human  mind 
shrinks  from  comprehension  of  the  holo- 
caust that  would  surely  engulf  this  planet 
should  Soviet  and  American  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  weapons  be  fired  In  some  final  act 
of  madness,  either  by  calculation  or 
through  terrible  accident. 

There  are  prophets  of  doom  on  both  sides 
whose  vision  encompasses  only  a  continuing 
and  never-ending  confrontation.  Fed  by  mis- 
trust, they  have  become  a  nuclear  priest- 
hood, embracing  the  arms  race  as  essential 


to  national  survival— be  It  Soviet  or  Ameri- 
can. 

For  the  rest  of  us— Including  those  who 
have  gathered  here  today— the  search  goes 
on  for  "an  end  to  the  beginnings  of  all 
wars." 

That  is  why  I  have  accepted  your  invita- 
tion today. 

As  we  analyze  the  situation  as  it  exists  a 
month  before  the  Reagan-Gorbachev 
summit,  we  must  acknowledge  some  of  the 
perceptions  that  exist  on  both  sides. 

Some  on  the  left  lay  all  the  blame  for  lack 
of  progress  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Reagan 
administration  and  accuse  the  President  of 
being  tnflexlble.  Others,  the  hard-liners  on 
the  right,  play  Just  as  mischievous  a  gtune. 
Insisting  that  the  Soviets  will  enter  Into 
arms  control  agreements  only  to  mask  their 
determination  to  achieve  nuclear  superiori- 
ty. 

It  is  erroneous  and  unfair  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  President  Reagan's  desire  for 
peace,  and  especially  his  conviction  that  a 
strategic  defense  is  preferable  to  the  dan- 
gerous uncertainty  posed  by  the  policy  of 
mutual  Ensured  destruction.  As  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  learned  over  the  past  five 
years.  Ronald  Reagan  is  an  unabashed  opti- 
mist: he  believes  that  by  building  an  Impreg- 
nable defense,  the  world  will  be  spared  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  recognize 
President  Reagan  has  often  proved  to  be  far 
more  flexible  and  pragmatic  than  he  is 
given  credit  by  his  critics.  For  an  example, 
one  need  look  no  farther  than  his  decision 
this  past  June  to  abide  by  the  limits  on  nu- 
clear launchers  mandated  by  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty- a  decision  which  has  re- 
quired the  United  States  to  dismantle  the 
launch  tubes  of  a  Poseidon  submarine.  Only 
days  before  making  that  decision,  all  the 
signals  coming  from  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion pointed  In  the  opposite  direction,  to  the 
President  taking  actions  that  could  have 
consigned  SALT  II  to  the  ashcan  of  history. 

In  making  his  decision,  the  President  both 
confounded  his  hard-line  supporters  and 
surprised  his  critics.  But  his  decision  should 
not  have  come  as  such  a  great  surprise.  This 
President,  throughout  his  public  career,  has 
often  changed  his  mind  or  compromised  in 
order  to  achieve  a  beneficial  result. 

Thus,  I  do  not  doubt  President  Reagan's 
ultimate  willingness  to  compromise  In  seek- 
ing a  long-lasting  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  If  he  believes  it  would  produce  deep 
and  stabilizing  reductions  in  the  level  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviets,  I  believe  we 
should  respect  as  genuine  their  stated  desire 
for  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 

Despite  Moscow's  xenophobia,  despite  Its 
history  of  Intransigence  on  certain  aspects 
of  arms  control,  the  Soviet  Union  must  rec- 
ognize that  it  has  more  to  gain  by  interna- 
tional stability,  including  limits  on  nuclear 
arms.  than  It  has  to  lose. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  saddled  with  a  stag- 
nating economy  which  drains  huge  amounts 
to  pay  for  arms.  It  Is  beset  by  nascent 
unrest  among  Its  many  minorities.  Its  rulers 
In  Moscow  are  corvfronted  by  a  population 
with  rising  expectations  for  a  higher  stand- 


ard of  living.  The  Soviets  cannot  begin  to 
solve  their  many  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems so  long  as  the  arms  race  commands  the 
bulk  of  the  material  and  financial  resources 
available  for  national  development. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev  epitomizes 
the  rise  to  leadership  and  power  of  a  young- 
er generation  unencumbered  by  the  past. 
We  have  yet  to  determine  whether  we  can 
do  business  with  the  new  Soviet  leader.  I 
hope  the  answer  will  prove  to  be  "yes." 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
charged  with  giving  advice  and  consent  to 
certain  actions  of  the  President.  It  strikes 
me  that  any  discussion  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense Initiative  must  make  reference  to 
other  related  questions  affecting  arms  con- 
trol, and  must  be  based  upon  certain  accept- 
ed facts.  There  are  six  that  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss. 

First,  there  Is  no  question  that  the  Soviets 
are  deeply  engaged  In  their  own  version  of 
SDI.  Work  on  defense  against  strategic  mis- 
siles has  been  seriously  pursued  in  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  early  1960's.  The  So- 
viets are  well  advanced  In  research  and  de- 
velopment In  each  of  the  four  major  compo- 
nents of  an  "exotic"  strategic  missile  de- 
fense—high energy  lasers,  particle  beam 
weapons,  radio  frequency  weapons  and  ki- 
netic energy  weapons. 

The  Soviets  have  turned  a  large  portion  of 
the  Sary  Shagan  Missile  Center  into  a  labo- 
ratory for  high  energy  laser  research.  It  is 
estimated  by  Western  intelligence  that  over 
10.000  scientists  and  engineers  are  associat- 
ed with  the  development  of  lasers  for  weap- 
ons. Expenditures  have  steadily  gro»Ti  in 
this  field  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  program  has  progressed  to  the 
point  where  ground-based  lasers  could  be 
used  to  Interfere  with  low-level  satellites. 
and  such  lasers  could  form  the  basis  of  a 
next-generation  anti-satellite  weapon. 

Research  into  a  ground-based  laser  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  system,  probably  leading 
to  testing  sometime  In  the  next  decade,  is 
likewise  under  progress  at  the  Sary  Shagan 
Center. 

The  Soviets  are  also  deeply  involved  in 
radio  frequency  weapons  research.  By  the 
1990's.  they  may  be  prepared  to  test  a 
ground-based  RFW  system  capable  of  dam- 
aging satellites.  Space-based  particle  beam 
weapons  capable  of  disrupting  satellite  elec- 
tronic equipment  may  t>e  ready  for  testing 
by  the  year  2000. 

In  the  area  of  kinetic  energy  weapons, 
Soviet  research  is  advanced.  This  type  of 
program  has  the  potential,  in  the  relatively 
near  term,  of  being  useful  for  satellite  or 
space  station  defense,  or  for  attack  by  a  ma- 
neuvering satellite. 

Second,  the  radar  that  the  Soviets  are  cur- 
rently constructing  at  Krasnoyarsk  Is  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM) 
Treaty. 

The  Soviets  maintain  that  the  radar  Is  a 
space-tracking  facility,  yet  It  appears  much 
better  suited  as  an  early-warning  radar  In 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
agree  with  Gersird  Smith,  the  former  Ameri- 
can arms  control  negotiator,  that  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  Is  an  "expressed  violation"  of 
the  treaty. 


•  Thii  "bullet"  symbol  identifiei  statement!  or  msertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  .Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Boldface  type  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  ■  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Furthermore,  by  continually  increasing 
the  amount  of  telemetry  information  that  Is 
encrypted  while  testing  ICBM's,  the  Soviets 
are  in  violation  of  SALT  II.  Although  unra- 
tified, both  sides  have  agreed  not  to  under- 
cut the  agreement.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Soviets  currently  encrypt  al  least  90  percent 
of  telemetry  on  such  tests. 

The  significance  of  Soviet  actions  under- 
cutting or  violating  existing  arms  control 
agreements  is  not  Just  that  they  pose  mili- 
tary problems  for  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, by  damaging  Soviet  credibility,  they 
undermine  the  basis  of  support  for  future 
agreements  in  America,  and  especially  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  There,  a  certain  percentage 
of  Senators  will  seize  upon  any  alleged 
Soviet  violation  of  existing  agreements,  uti- 
lizing such  transgressions  to  oppose  ratifica- 
tion of  new  treaties. 

Third,  in  overall  strategic  balance,  a  con- 
dition of  rough  parity  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  leads  the  United  States 
in  certain  categories  of  arms,  most  promi- 
nently in  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  ICBM  warheads.  But  by  the  same 
token,  the  United  States  leads  in  several 
other  significant  categories,  including  total 
numbers  of  strategic  warheads,  cruise  mis- 
siles, multiple-targeted  (MIRVd)  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles  and  heavy 
bombers. 

Likewise,  both  sides  possess  antl-satelllte 
(ASAT)  capabilities  which  are  of  emerging 
importance  in  the  overall  strategic  balance. 
There  are  arguments  as  to  which  side 
leads"  this  race.  The  Soviet  system  Is  cum- 
bersome and  features  unsophisticated  tech- 
nology, but  is  operational.  The  U.S.  system 
Is  not  yet  operational,  but  features  far  more 
sophisticated  technology,  and  Is  likely  to 
prove  more  effective.  In  sum,  neither  side 
cam  be  said  to  have  a  commsindlng  ASAT 
lead  over  the  other. 

Fourth,  the  concept  of  SDI  as  a  toUl  pop- 
ulation defense  Is  unattainable,  despite  the 
persistent  impression  left  by  many  of  Its 
proponents  that  there  exists  the  feasibility 
of  a  comprehensive  defensive  system:  a 
shield  that  can  prevent  nuclear  weapons 
from  reaching  their  target. 

No  strategic  ballistic  defense  system  now 
envisioned  using  exotic  components  could 
conceivably  forstall  the  possibility  that 
future  generations  of  Soviet  offensive  weap- 
ons would  break  through  an  American 
shield. 

What  of  tm  SDI  of  more  limited  scope 
which  does  not  promise  total  population  de- 
fense—toward which  is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment really  seems  to  be  moving? 

Here,  too,  the  problems  are  overwhelming, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  and  tech- 
nology. 

What  is  clear  Is  that  one  nation  which  has 
deployed,  or  which  Is  viewed  as  moving 
toward  deployment,  of  a  strategic  ballistic 
missile  defense  using  exotic  componenU 
would  force  the  other  side  to  Increase  Its  of- 
fensive capability.  Thus,  if  the  Soviets 
become  convinced  that  the  United  States 
were  proceeding  toward  deployment  of  such 
defensive  weapons,  they  will  proceed  to 
build  enough  launchers  and  warheads  to 
overpower  it,  and  thus  maintain  what  they 
conceive  to  be  psu-ity. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
27th  Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress  will 
take  place  next  February.  It  is  at  this  Con- 
gress that  decisions  affecting  the  next 
Soviet  five-year  plan  will  be  made,  Including 
decisions  on  new  offensive  weapons.  Time  Is 
of  the  essence  If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  to 
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be  placed  in  a  position  where  it  feels  com- 
pelled to  commit  resources  to  new  offensive 
arms. 

Fifth,  in  assessing  systems  of  strategic  bal- 
listic missile  defensive  using  exotic  compo- 
nents, we  must  separate  the  question  of  re- 
search from  that  of  development,  testing 
and  deployment  in  the  context  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This  distinction  is  inherently  impre- 
cise, but  it  is  crucial  for  the  key  reason  that 
research  cannot  be  verified  by  either  side  by 
national  technical  means. 

Until  very  recently.  American  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty  was  governed  by 
the  understanding  that  there  were  certain 
limits  placed  upon  both  sides  regarding  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  testing  and,  of  course, 
deployment  of  ABM  systems  based  on 
other  physical  principles"  such  as  lasers. 
particle  beams  and  other  exotic  compo- 
nents. 

Ambassador  Smith,  at  Senate  hearings  on 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  summarized  the 
restrictions  on  development  this  way: 

"The  prohibitions  on  development  con- 
tained in  the  ABM  Treaty  would  start  at 
that  part  of  the  development  process  where 
field  testing  is  initiated  on  either  a  proto- 
type or  model.  It  is  understood  by  both  sides 
that  the  prohibition  on  development  applies 
to  activities  involved  after  a  component 
moves  from  the  laboratory  development  and 
testing  stage  to  the  field  testing  stage, 
whenever  i>erformed." 

However,  since  1983.  when  the  President 
delivered  his  original  speech  on  SDI.  there 
has  been  a  growing  divergence  between 
Soviet  and  American  interpretations.  The 
Soviets  have  taken  the  position  that  all  re- 
search, development  and  testing  of  exotic 
strategic  missile  defense  components— as 
well  as  deployment— are  prohibited,  al- 
though General  Secretary  Gorbachev  has 
conceded  within  the  past  month  that  re- 
search is  not  a  violation. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  White  House  confirmed 
only  last  week,  the  United  Stales  has  adopt- 
ed as  official  policy  a  much  more  permissive 
reading  of  the  treaty. 

The  United  States  now  Insists  that  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  exotic  antlballlstlc 
missile  systems  such  as  those  planned  for 
SDI  are  permitted  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Such  an  Interpretation,  to  say  the  least, 
nies  In  the  face  of  the  legal  InterpreUtlons 
of  past  administrations.  It  raises  very  trou- 
bling questions  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
whether  or  not  the  ABM  Treaty  can  survive 
as  an  effective  accord  governing  the  control 
of  ballistic  defense  systems 

The  importance  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
caruiot  be  underestimated.  It  is  the  only 
accord  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which,  until  now  ha«  limited 
in  any  true  sense  the  arsenals  of  either  side 
Abandoning  the  treaty  uould  elevate,  by 
several  orders  of  magnitude,  the  dangers  we 
face. 

Sixth,  an  agreement  In  Geneva  between 
the  SovleU  and  the  America.n£  that  .Tiakes 
significant  and  stabilizing  reductions  m  of 
fenslve  nuclear  weapons  would  be  a  major 
step  forward  In  a.-ms  control  For  the  first 
time  the  superpowers  would  ha\e  agreed  to 
cut  back  on  numbers  instead  of  agreeing  not 
to  breach  a  figure  yet  unreached.  A  step 
toward  eventual  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  have  been  taken. 

Among  the  strong  pluses  from  such  an 
agreement  would  be  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
approval  by  our  Allies.  Caught  between  the 
nuclear  giants  with  the  potential  that  they 
might  be  the  first  to  be  an  area  of  nuclear 
Impact,  our  European  Allies  have  on  occa- 
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sion  been  skeptical  of  U.S.  seriousness  in 
arms  reductions.  The  NATO  Alliance  has 
suffered  as  a  result.  Allied  confidence  in  the 
United  Slates  would  soar  if  an  agreement 
embodying  stable  reductions  were  reached. 

Lack  of  an  agreement  at  Geneva  does  not 
mean  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  It 
means  an  escalating  arms  race  with  all  the 
expense  and  Instability  that  goes  therewith. 
But  worst  of  all.  it  means  that  extraordi- 
nary new  dimensions  and  difficulties  will 
hobble  future  attempts  to  curtail  nuclear 
suTns.  As  we  bitterly  learned  from  MIRVs. 
any  new  development  compounds  the  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow's  arms  negotiators  and  re- 
duces their  chances  of  success. 

Therefore,  extraordinary  opportunities 
await  President  Reagan  and  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  in  Geneva  Neither  side 
need  be  put  off  by  the  initial  adamant  posi- 
tion, or  intractable  agrumenu  adopted  by 
the  other.  Clearly  Mr.  Gorbachev  can  not 
expect  us  to  accept  his  deep  reduction  pro- 
posal that  would  leave  virtually  all  the 
Soviet  intermediate  range  missiles  In  place 
while  severely  cutting  every  category  of  U.S. 
capability.  Likewise,  how  can  the  Soviets 
agree  to  deep  offensive  cuts  by  both  sides  If 
the  U.S.  persists  in  giving  the  clear  impres- 
sion that,  assuming  the  technology  proves 
feasible,  It  will  proceed  with  deployment  of 
an  SDI  system,  the  ABM  Treaty  notwith- 
standing? 

Not  in  at  least  a  decade  has  each  side  been 
so  eager  for  an  agreement  that  would 
achieve  mutual  goals— for  the  Soviets,  the 
curtailment  of  SDI;  for  the  U.S..  a  reduction 
in  warheads  and  missiles,  especially  the 
large  SS-18"s.  The  time  is  propitious,  the 
watching  world  eager  that  there  be  success. 
For  the  two  principal  players,  a  unique  com- 
bination of  circumstances  are  present  that 
require  each  be  prepared  to  give  in  order  to 
get. 

What  can  and  should  the  President  be 
prepared  to  offer  for  significant  reduc- 
tions—and what  should  he  not  offer? 

Let"s  take  the  last  first.  What  should  he 
not  offer?  There  should  be  no  cessation  of 
research  on  SDI  by  the  United  SUtes.  As 
noted  earlier,  this  is  a  field  in  which  the  So- 
viets are  vigorously  engaged  While  the  un- 
knowns are  enormous,  there  nonetheless  is 
potential  in  this  area  that  could  make  sig- 
nificant differences  to  future  nuclear  stabil- 
ity, and  neither  side  can  afford  to  curb  Its 
research  when  there  exists  no  method  of 
verification  of  the  other's  activities. 

A  research  level  of  about  two  billion  dol- 
lars per  year  for  the  present  certainly  ought 
to  be  adequate,  with  future  funding  levels 
dependent  on  what  Is  being  discovered,  what 
we  believe  the  Sovjeu  are  achieving,  and 
possible  future  negotiations 

In  addition,  the  President  cannot  overlook 
the  Soviets  continued  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  by  dint  of  the  ongoing  construction 
of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  Such  a  disregard 
of  an  existing  agreement  undermines  confi- 
dence that  future  agreement*  would  be  hon- 
ored and  presents  a  substantial  roadblock  to 
ratification  b>  a  Senate  which  has  many 
Memt)ers  extremely  skeptical  of  all  Soviet 
arms  control  agreements  Unless  the  Soviets 
agree  to  halt  construction  of  the  radar,  it 
would  be  seen  as  inadequate  compliance. 

Should  the  Soviets  raise  complaints  about 
U.S.  adherence  to  the  ABM  Treaty,  we  like- 
wise must  be  prepared  to  go  the  full  dis- 
tance to  resolve  differences.  The  objective 
must  be  to  start  off  without  rancorous  prob- 
lems from  the  past  dimming  prospects  for 
the  future. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
needs  review,  given  the  diverging  Interpreta- 
tions In  what  it  covers  and  what  it  does  not 
cover.  Either  on  its  own  or  as  part  of  a  new 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviets, 
clarification  and  strengthening  of  the 
Treaty  must  become  a  priority  for  both 
sides. 

Here.  then,  is  the  heart  of  the  matter:  In 
return  for  deep  and  stabilizing  cuts  In  offen- 
sive weapons.  I  t)elleve  the  President  should 
agree  to  no  testing  or  deploiTnent  of  exotic 
strategic  defenses  by  either  side. 

What  is  testing?  One  try?  Two  tries?  I 
would  ban  any  testing  that  can  be  verified 
by  national  technical  means. 

Some  would  object,  saying  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  already  done  some  testing  and  thus 
are  ahead  of  U.S.  efforts.  Maybe  so.  but 
whatever  they  have  achieved  by  testing  to 
date  Is  not  of  such  significance  that  It  out- 
weighs the  rewards  resulting  from  major  re- 
ductions. 

Soviet  tested  defensive  efforts  to  date  do 
not  present  a  risk  to  U.S.  capabilities.  E^^en 
If  the  Soviets  were  to  "break  out"  of  a  limi- 
tation on  defensive  ballistic  missile  systems, 
our  retaliatory  forces  are  strong  enough  to 
overcome  whatever  they  deploy.  Should  we 
have  legitimate  concerns  that  the  Soviets 
were  not  adhering  to  the  Treaty,  then  of 
course  we  would  be  free  to  abrogate  It. 

I  further  believe  the  President  should  be 
prepared  to  agree  to  no  further  testing  and 
deployment  of  antl-satelllte  weapons  as  a 
first  step  toward  a  verl/lable  agreement  call- 
ing for  the  destruction  of  existing  ASAT 
systems. 

The  United  States  stands  to  gain  by  such 
an  agreement.  As  a  recent  study  by  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  noted: 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  United  States  is 
more  dependent  on  [satellites]  to  perform 
important  military  functions  than  Is  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  SUtes  has  global 
security  commitments  and  force  deploy- 
ments, while  the  Soviet  Union  has  few 
forces  committed  or  deployed  outside  the 
borders  and  littoral  waters  of  members  of 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  and  Cuba. 
The  United  States  has  corresponding  re- 
quirements for  global  and  ocesinlc  command 
and  control  communications  capabilities 
and  relies  largely  on  space  systems  to  pro- 
vide these  requirements.  The  Soviet  Union, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  rely  on  landllne 
communications  systems  and  over-the-horl- 
zon  radio  links  for  many  of  its  [command 
and  control  communications]  needs. 

Now,  It  seems.  Is  the  time  to  put  a  cork  In 
the  ASAT  bottle.  The  upside  from  stopping 
further  ASAT  testing  and  deployment  far 
outweighs  any  risks.  Again  we  have  ein  anal- 
ogy in  the  deployment  of  MIRVd  weapons. 
Once  ASAT  systems  are  developed  and  de- 
ployed, stability  is  threatened.  The  time  to 
curb  them  Is  now. 

As  both  leaders  proceed  to  Geneva,  etich 
should  feel  a  deep  sense  of  confidence.  De- 
spite dire  statements  about  the  strength  of 
each  of  the  superpowers  vls-a-vl£  the  other, 
the  truth  Is  that  rough  parity  now  exists. 
Neither  has  to  bargain  from  weakness.  Each 
stands  to  gain  from  an  accord  in  which  each 
gives  and  each  gets. 

A  truly  unique  opportunity  Is  at  hand.  If 
Geneva  falls,  it  will  not  result  in  the  end  of 
the  world.  But  It  will  mean— as  each  nation 
proceeds  with  Its  defensive  research,  devel- 
opment, testing  and  deployment  and  does 
the  same  with  ASATs— that  there  will  be 
far  less  opportunity  for  future  leaders  to 
achieve  that  which  President  Reagan  seeks: 
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A  genuine  lessening  of  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Truly  there  Is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune. 

May  that  tide  be  seized  In  Geneva. 

Thank  you.* 


EXECUTIVE  WANTS  FAIR  TAX 
PLAN 


HON   STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years 
I  have  thought  that  our  Tax  Code  is  a  dis- 
grace and  largely  because  of  the  national 
Republican  economic  plan  instituted  in 
1981.  it  ha^  become  much  worse,  allowing 
many  large  ciirporations  and  wealthy  indi- 
viduals to  escape  taxation  ana  placing 
almost  the  entire  burden  on  middle  income 
working  people.  We  now  have  a  great  op- 
portunity to  correct  these  inequities,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  do  that. 

As  we  go  about  that  task,  however,  we 
are  certain  to  find  that  the  corporations 
and  individuals  that  are  now  benefiting 
from  tax  loopholes  and  special  lax  breaks 
are  going  to  be  against  any  changes  in  the 
rode.  It  is  refreshing  to  observe,  however, 
that  not  all  large  corporations  take  that  po- 
sition. I  would  cite  as  an  example  RJ. 
Reynolds  Industries.  Inc..  which  has 
annual  sales  of  around  $20  billion  and  is 
the  Nation's  largest  consumer  products 
company. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  .Atlanta  Rotary 
Club,  J.  Tylee  Wilson,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  ofTicer  of  RJR,  discussed  the 
uiYcnt  need  for  tax  reform.  I  would  like  at 
this  point  to  share  his  comments  with  my 
CO  I  league*: 

Tax  Reform  and  Common  Sense 
(By  J.  Tylee  Wilson) 

As  always.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  In  Atlanta. 
Over  the  years  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  In 
this  great  city.  And.  it  often  seemed,  even 
more  time  at  your  airport.  There's  an  old 
saying:  Whether  you  go  to  heaven  or  hell, 
you  have  to  change  planes  in  Atlanta.  But 
now,  with  all  the  traffic  out  there,  people 
say  you  still  change  planes  for 
heaven  .  .  .  But  if  you're  going  to  the  other 
place,  they  Just  leave  you  at  the  airport. 

The  reaaon  the  transportation  facilities 
are  so  busy  around  here,  of  course,  is  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  have  oc- 
casion to  do  business  In  Atlanta,  the  capital 
of  the  New  South.  Most  of  them  are  selling 
something.  And  I  might  as  well  admit  It  .  .  . 
so  am  I. 

Today  I  am  here  to  sell  this  influential 
group  of  people  on  doing  something  about  a 
federsil  tax  code  that  President  Reagan  re- 
cently described  as  'a  dally  mugging  that 
we've  learned  to  live  with."  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  tax  reform  Is  critical  for  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  this  country. 
Before  getting  into  that,  however.  I  would 
like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  giving  you  a 
little  background  so  that  you'll  know— as 
our  younger  executives  might  put  It— where 
I'm  coming  from. 

I'm  sure  you  have  heard  about  the  recent 
merger  of  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries  and  Na- 
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blsco  Brands.  With  the  merger,  our  corijora- 
tion  has  become  the  nation's  largest  con- 
sumer products  company,  with  annual  sales 
nearing  >20  billion.  In  worldwide  ranking, 
we  are  No.  2.  Just  behind  European-based 
Unilever  and— we  believe— gaining  ground. 

Our  acquisition  of  Nabisco  came  about  be- 
cause we  had  prepared  ourselves  to  make 
such  a  move,  should  exactly  the  right  op- 
portunity arise.  The  chance  did  come,  unex- 
pectedly. As  has  l)een  reported  In  the  press, 
the  possibility  of  a  merger  with  Nabisco  was 
first  mentioned  casually  in  New  York  one 
day.  when  Ross  Johnson  and  I  were  meeting 
at  lunch  to  discuss  entirely  different  mat- 
ters. 

Ross  Is  now  the  president  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  R.J.  Reynolds.  At  the  time, 
he  was  vice  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
Nabisco.  He  Is  an  executive  of  skill  and  sub- 
tlety but  as  far  as  I  know,  he  didn't  have 
any  previous  plan  to  merge  his  company 
with  RJR.  I  forget  who  mentioned  it  first 
that  day.  We  didn't  really  discuss  It.  We  Just 
thought.  "Wouldn't  It  be  Interesting?" 

Of  course,  word  of  the  meeting  and  our 
follow-up  discussions  eventually  got  out. 
and  Wall  Street  reacted  exactly  as  you 
might  expect.  What  we  thought  was  an  in- 
teresting idea  l)ecame.  In  the  minds  of 
many,  practically  a  sure  thing.  The  price  of 
Nabisco  stock  was  rising  sharply.  Ross  and  I 
scheduled  another  meeting.  Our  purpose 
was  to  decide  whether  to  go  ahead  and  ac- 
celerate our  discussions,  or  Just  drop  them. 

There  being  no  possibility  of  going  out  to 
a  restaurant  without  doing  more  violence  to 
the  orderly  tradintt  of  securities,  we  had 
lunch  in  Ross's  office.  After  considerable  de- 
litieration,  our  decision  was  to  assemble  our 
people  and  seek  a  quick  resolution.  That 
was  a  fair-sized  project  all  by  Itself.  When 
we  counted  up  all  the  lawyers,  accountants, 
planners  and  others  who  would  be  Involved, 
we  realized  we  would  have  to  rent  nearly  an 
entire  floor  in  one  of  New  "York's  large 
hotels. 

The  talks  went  favorably.  But  Just  as  we 
neared  agreement,  disaster  threatened.  Be- 
lieve me.  It  was  Just  atx>ut  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  business  conference  'n 
New  York  .  .  .  The  hotel  workers  were  going 
on  strike.  We  realized  that  if  we  didn't  get 
agreement  by  midnight,  May  31.  we  would 
have  to  carry  on  without  room  service. 

Whether  that  made  either  side  more  ame- 
nable I  honestly  don't  know.  But  we  did  sign 
documents  and  on  Sunday,  June  2,  we  an- 
nounced a  $4.9  billion  merger  agreement. 
The  union  of  RJR  and  Nabisco  became  offi- 
cial on  September  10.  with  the  favorable 
vote  of  Nabisco  shareholders  at  a  special 
meeting. 

Without  a  doubt  R.J.  Reynolds  is  now 
poised  for  perhaps  the  greatest  period  of 
growth  In  Its  history.  We  have  countless  op- 
portunities and  challenges.  But  In  some 
ways  we  are  still  essentially  the  same  com- 
pany we  were  ...  a  company  dedicated  to 
providing  quality  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices on  a  worldwide  scale. 

And  there's  at  least  one  other  thing  that 
hasn't  changed:  In  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  largest  companies  in  the  United  States, 
we  are  also  one  of  the  largest  collectors  of 
taxes.  Every  day  we  collect  and  pass  on  to 
Uncle  Sam  over  $8  million  in  federal  excise 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  alcoholic  t>everages. 

Being  your  friendly  neighborhood  tax  col- 
lector Isn't  a  role  we  enjoy,  but  there's  not  a 
lot  we  can  do  about  It. 

I  didn't  come  here  to  t>emoan  excise  taxes 
on  tobacco  and  alcoholic  l)everages.  Howev- 
er, I'm  not  going  to  lose  the  opportunity  to 
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.say  that  those  excise  taxes  are  unreasonable 
and  punitive. 

My  real  purpose  today  is  to  discuss  the 
critical  problem  of  the  nation's  income  tax 
code  for  individuals  and  for  corporations  in 
general.  Since  President  Reagan  presented 
his  tax  reform  proposal  on  May  28,  we  at 
R.J.  Reynolds  have  thoughtfully  studied 
it— all  461  pages.  Many  of  you,  I'm  sure, 
have  done  the  same. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  at  RJR  have  con- 
cluded that  the  President's  proposal  de- 
serves our  vigorous  support.  That  doesn't 
mean  we  consider  it  a  guide  to  perfection  in 
a  tax  code.  There  will  probably  never  be 
such  a  thing.  But  this  set  of  reforms,  if  en- 
acted, will  be  a  giant  step  toward  what 
President  Reagan  called  'fairness,  simplici- 
ty and  growth"  in  the  American  economy. 

One  reason  for  our  support  is  self-interest. 
It  is  true  that  the  plan  would  save  our  com- 
pany a  great  deal  of  money  by  more  fairly 
distributing  the  tax  burden  among  Ameri- 
can industries  and  corporations. 

At  present,  consumer  product  companies 
generally  operate  at  a  tax  disadvantage.  A 
recent  study  by  a  group  called  Citizens  for 
Tax  Justice  revealed  that  over  the  tax  years 
1981  through  1984.  50  of  the  nation's  largest 
and  richest  corporations  paid  no  federal 
income  lax  at  all— even  though  they  had 
combined  profits  of  $56  billion.  In  fact,  48  of 
those  companies  got  refunds  totaling  almost 
$2.4  billion. 

Without  pointing  the  finger  at  any  other 
group  of  companies.  I  must  point  out  that 
those  favored  50  companies  were,  for  the 
most  part,  not  producers  of  consumer  goods. 
Naturally,  R.J.  Reynolds  is  concerned  about 
this  obvious  inequity,  all  the  more  so  now 
that  the  addition  of  Nabisco  has  greatly  in- 
creased our  presence  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer products. 

Last  year  we  paid  an  effective  world-wide 
tax  rate  of  42.9  percent— not  far  below  the 
maximum  U.S.  rate  of  46  percent.  Under 
President  Reagan's  proposal.  RJR  and  all 
corporations  would  pay  no  more  than  a 
maximum  effective  U.S.  rate  of  33  percent. 
This  difference  of  10  percent  would  save  our 
company  millions  of  dollars. 

We  would  also  benefit,  as  would  other 
companies,  from  the  provision  that  would 
allow  corporations  to  deduct  10  percent  of 
the  amount  they  pay  each  year  in  dividends 
to  shareholders.  This  would  reduce  what  is. 
in  effect,  double  taxation.  As  you  know,  cor- 
porations pay  taxes  on  their  earnings,  and 
individual  shareholders  then  pay  taxes 
again  on  those  same  earnings,  when  distrib- 
uted as  dividends.  The  President's  proposal 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  elimi- 
nating this  double  taxation— and  it  would 
save  RJR  more  than  $15  million  a  year. 

But  not  all  the  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  will  benefit  RJR.  One  of  the  un- 
favorable provisions  is  the  elimination  of  in- 
vestment tax  credits.  Another  is  slower  de- 
preciation rates.  Still  another  is  a  change  In 
the  foreign  tax  credit  limitation  that  would 
adversely  affect  all  multinational  compa- 
nies. These  would  cancel  out  a  significant 
portion  of  the  savings  I've  mentioned. 

We  are  also  particularly  concerned  about 
the  Treasury  Department's  last-minute  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  40Uk)  section  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  is  the  section 
that  allows  employees  to  defer  income  tax 
liability  on  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
pre-tax  compensation  that  they  invest  in  a 
savings  plan— thus  lowering  their  gross 
income  and  reducing  their  taxes. 

Elimination  of  401(k)  would  destroy  the 
incentive  of  millions  of  Americans  to  plan 
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sensibly  for  retirement.  We  strongly  oppose 
that  proposal. 

Those  reservations  aside,  on  balance,  the 
President's  plan  would  be  favorable  to  R.J. 
Reynolds.  However— and  this  is  important— 
we  would  support  the  overall  plan  even  if 
the  Impact  on  the  company  were  not  so 
positive. 

By  working  toward  what  the  President 
has  called  a  "level  playing  field  "  among 
l)oth  companies  and  individuals,  the  plan  is 
good  for  the  economy,  good  for  the  people, 
and  good  for  the  country.  To  me.  It's  only 
common  sense  to  support  it. 

To  put  this  matter  in  perspective.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  go  back  into  history  for  a  moment. 
People  have  always  protested  taxes.  You 
may  not  realize  it,  but  when  Lady  Godiva 
took  her  famous  ride  through  an  English 
marketplace  in  the  eleventh  century,  she 
was  protesting  taxes.  In  fact,  she  was  dem- 
onstrating—if I  may  use  that  word  in  con- 
nection with  a  naked  lady  on  horseback— 
against  taxes  imposed  by  her  own  husband 
Leofric. 

She  won  her  case.  too.  Leofric  took  one 
look  and  rescinded  all  his  taxes— except  the 
one  on  horses.  Make  of  that  what  you  will. 

Governments,  to  do  them  Justice,  have 
long  searched  for  ways  to  more  fairly  collect 
the  revenues  they  think  they  need.  "The  con- 
cept of  a  tax  on  income,  based  on  ability  to 
pay,  certainly  sounds  fair,  and  it  was  first 
introduced  centuries  ago.  One  of  its  flaws 
was  pointed  out  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Plato,  who  said  "When  there  is  an  income 
tax.  the  just  man  will  pay  more  and  the 
unjust  less  on  the  same  amount  of  income." 
That  does  sound  familiar. 

The  idea  was  first  introduced  in  what  was 
to  become  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1646. 
Something  called  a  "faculty  tax"  was  im- 
posed on  the  income  of  "every  laborer,  artif- 
icer and  handicraftsman." 

Taxes  played  a  large  role  in  the  American 
Revolution,  of  course.  We've  all  heard  of 
"No  taxation  without  representation."  But 
those  were  British  excise  taxes  on  molasses 
and  lea.  The  new  government  of  the  United 
Slates  raised  revenues  with  excise  and  vari- 
ous other  taxes,  but  didn't  get  around  to  the 
notion  of  an  income  lax  until  July  1.  1862. 
On  that  day— a  year  into  the  Civil  War  with 
the  Union  forces  largely  In  retreat— Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  a  bill  creating  the  first 
real  income  tax  in  the  U.S..  and  also  creat- 
ing the  first  Internal  Revenue  Service.  You 
won't  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
within  six  months  of  Its  creation,  the  IRS 
had  nearly  3,900  employees.  Some  of  them 
were  paid  according  to  how  much  they 
could  collect  ...  on  commission.  In  other 
words. 

The  Income  tax  and  that  IRS  were  abol- 
ished after  the  Civil  War.  Much  later.  In 
1909,  Congress  passed  the  first  permanent 
income  lax  on  corporations.  And  In  1913, 
the  16th  Amendment  was  passed,  slating, 
"Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  on  Incomes."  Losing  no  time. 
Congress  then  passed  the  first  modem 
income  tax,  a  levy  of  one  percent  on  income 
of  more  than  $3,000.  Of  course  not  many 
people  made  $3,000  in  those  days,  so  rela- 
tively few  had  to  pay  anything— only  about 
20  percent  of  the  lawyers  and  bankers,  for 
instance. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  the  tedious  de- 
tails of  how  the  American  income  tax 
system  has  grown  since  1913  and  how  it  has 
been  encrusted  with  shelters,  preferences 
and  incentives  that  benefit  the  few.  I  will 
only  point  out  what  we  all  know— that  it  has 
become  an  unwieldy  and  unworkable  hodge- 
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podge.  The  government  didn't  plan  it  that 
way.  The  road  to  that  hodgepodge,  like  the 
road  to  hell,  was  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions. But  the  result  is.  again  to  quote  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  a  tax  system  that  "in  both 
spirit  and  substance  has  come  to  be  un- 
American.'" 

Today  individual  taxpayers  pay  nearly 
four  times  more  taxes  than  corporations.  In 
fact,  the  average  American  family,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study,  pays  taxes  at  a  higher 
rate  than  129  corporations  with  combined 
profits  of  $45  billion.  That  is  not  fair. 

At  the  same  lime,  some  companies  pay  20 
times  more  taxes  than  other  corporations 
that  are  equally  profitable.  And  that  is  not 
fair. 

Many  companies  are  all  but  forced  to  run 
their  businesses  on  the  basis  of  tax  consider- 
ations, rather  than  what's  best  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  company 
.  .  .  and  that  is  ridiculous! 

Only  In  America  is  it  lax-wise  for  a  profit- 
able company  to  buy  another  company's 
losses  to  deduct  from  its  tax  bill,  or  to  sell 
the  company  headquarters  building  and 
then  lease  it  back  the  same  day.  Only  in 
America  does  It  often  make  more  tax  sense 
to  figure  out  ways  to  avoid  taxes  than  to  de- 
velop new  products  and  services. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  debate  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  have  a  National  Industrial 
Policy.  In  my  view,  we  already  have  one— 
and  it's  called  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

According  to  an  opinion  poll,  nearly  70 
percent  of  our  citizens  believe  the  present 
tax  system  Is  unfair.  I'm  not  sure  what  the 
other  30  percent  are  thinking.  But  they're 
probably  busy  Investing  In  windmills  and 
signing  up  for  educational  seminars  on  a 
cruise  ship. 

What  are  the  chances  of  a  tax  reform  bill 
coming  out  of  Congress  this  year  or  early 
next  year?  If  you  have  followed  the  situa- 
tion, you  know  that  there  are  many  cross- 
currents, and  that  the  outlook  for  passage 
by  lx)lh  Houses  changes  almost  daUy.  How- 
ever, responsible  lawmakers  realize  that 
reform  is  desperately  needed. 

There  are  many  sensitive  and  controver- 
sial issues  to  be  settled,  such  as  elimination 
of  the  personal  deduction  for  stale  and  local 
taxes,  employee  benefits  Issues,  the  differ- 
ence In  the  percentage  of  lax  cuts  received 
by  people  In  different  Income  groups,  and 
the  effective  dales  for  various  provisions  of 
the  bill.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  some  pro- 
visions of  the  President's  proposal  will 
change.  If  I  had  lo  guess.  I  would  say  that 
the  provision  for  depreciation  recapture  Is 
particularly  In  trouble.  Each  of  these  con- 
troversial areas  will  need  to  be  balanced 
within  the  context  of  revenue  neutrality- 
thai  is,  no  revenue  gain  or  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

But  our  company's  government  relations 
people  In  Washington  say  that  the  pros- 
pects now  appear  reasonably  good  that  the 
Houses  of  Representatives  will  consider  a 
lax  reform  bUl  tiefore  adjournment. 

The  outlook  in  the  Senate  Is  more  trouble- 
some, partly  because  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee Is  precluded  from  conducting  delibera- 
tions l>ehind  closed  doors.  There  are  also  po- 
tential problems  involving  reelection  consid- 
erations and  the  possibility  of  filibustering. 
Our  government  relations  people  are  less 
optimistic  that  the  Senate  will  act  this  year, 
but  still  hopeful  that  final  action  will  occur. 
Senators  will  be  under  strong  pressure  to 
act.  particularly  if  President  Reagan  likes 
the  House  bill  and  is  successful  in  re-lgnlt- 
ing  grass  roots  support. 
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If  the  bill  emerging  from  the  legislative 
process  contains  the  key  administration  pro- 
posals, I  strong  believe  that  it  will  unlock 
some  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  American 
economic  system.  Instead  of  Investing  its 
capital  on  the  basis  of  potential  tax  breaks, 
as  invited  in  many  cases  by  the  current  law. 
companies  will  have  incentive  to  make  their 
Investments  on  the  basis  of  good  business 
.  .  .  and  common  sense. 

And  individuals  will  tote  up  and  pay  their 
Income  taxes  with  some  confidence  that  ev- 
eryone else  is  also  paying  their  fair  share. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  been  out 
on  the  road  speaking  In  suppor.  of  tax 
reform.  We  are  happy  to  Join  his  grass-roots 
Tax  Reform  Campaign,  and  I  hope  many  of 
you  will  do  the  same. 


IN  MEMORIUM  OF  CANTOR 
DAVID  KUSEVITSKY 

HO.N.  CH.\RLE5  E.  SCHLMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Alan 
Jay  Gerber,  an  active  community  leader  in 
my  district,  wrote  a  stirring  memorial,  por- 
lion.s    of   which    are    excerpted    below,   on 

Ix-hulf  '.f  his  <•.,,.!  fruriH  and  one  of  the 
leadinx  fiKi"''"'  i"  "^'■*  Yorit — the  late 
David  Kusevitalty: 

In  Memorium  or  Cantor  David  Kusevitsky 
(By  Alan  Jay  Gerber) 

We  here  In  our  community  of  Boro  Park. 
Brooklyn,  were  blessed  with  the  presence 
for  over  37  years  of  the  HAZZAN  HADOR. 
the  Cantor  of  our  generation,  David  Kuse- 
vitsky. "The  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel."  His  un- 
timely passing  at  the  age  of  74  on  July  31. 
1985.  has  come  as  a  shock  to  all  lovers  of 
Jewish  music. 

Cantor  Kusevitsky  was  first  and  foremost 
a  SHEUACH  TZIBUR.  who  with  deep 
piety,  prayed  for  our  cause.  To  most  of  us. 
this  was  the  picture  of  our  world  renowned 
Cantor  that  wUl  always  be  In  our  minds: 
gsirbed  In  his  robe,  talis  and  cap.  singing  In 
majestic  tones  the  great  liturgical  works  of 
the  synagogue  service. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out.  It  brought 
hard  times  and  many  difficulties  to  the  Ku- 
sevitsky family  in  Smorgon.  a  suburb  of 
Vllna.  Father,  Avigdor  Kusevitsky,  and 
mother,  Alte,  had  four  sons,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  David.  The  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  had  been  B'Eiale  T'flla. 
Father.  Avigdor,  was  a  music  lover  who 
played  the  violin.  Mother.  Alte,  also  had  a 
beautiful  singing  voice.  To  escape  the  invad- 
ers, the  Kusevitsky  family  fled  from  Vllna 
to  Minsk,  from  there  to  the  borders  of  Sibe- 
ria, then  to  Kharkov  and  finally  to  Rostov 
on  the  Don. 

David,  at  age  6,  already  a  talented  violin- 
ist, attended  the  music  conservatory.  In 
1921.  after  the  revolution.  David  attended 
the  Tarbuth.  the  Hebrew  Gymnasium  and 
the  Conservatoire.  An  accomplished  musi- 
cian at  age  14.  David  dreamed  of  becoming  a 
conductor  of  a  symphonic  orchestra.  He 
wrote  many  compositions  for  Hazzanlm. 

At  age  18.  at  brother  Slmcha's  first  Shab- 
bos  as  Hazzan,  it  was  David  who  conducted 
the  choir. 

Brother  Yankel  was  already  established  In 
Kremenltz  as  a  Hazzan  and  asked  for  David 
to  conduct  his  choir.  The  following  year, 
both  Yankel  as  Hazzan  and  David  as  choir 
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leader.  Jointly  signed  a  contract  In  the  town 
of  Lemberg.  David  finished  his  music  stud- 
ies at  the  Lemberg  Conservatoire.  Within  a 
year,  brother  Simcha.  who  was  Hazzan  in 
Rovno.  requested  Yankel  to  release  David, 
and  Simcha  engaged  him  as  choir  leader.  It 
was  during  Slmcha's  absence  from  Rovno 
that  David  started  to  officiate  as  a  Cantor. 

But.  all  of  this  was  Interrupted  in  1931  — 
when  David  was  drafted  Into  the  Polish 
Army.  Even  In  the  Army  his  talents  were 
soon  discovered  and  here  David  organized  a 
Soldiers'  Chorus— a  choral  group  of  Polish 
soldiers  whom  he  trained  and  conducted. 

The  story  of  the  choir  of  40  non-Jewish 
Polish  soldiers  and  of  the  little  Jewish  choir 
leader  reiwrhed  the  ears  of  the  Polish  Gener- 
al who  praised  him  for  his  fine  work  before 
the  entire  regiment. 

After  his  army  experience.  David  Joined 
his  parents  in  Warsaw.  In  Warsaw,  at  this 
time,  brother  Molshe  was  officiating  at  the 
Tlomackie  Shul.  It  was  in  Warsaw  that 
Molshe  began  to  recognize  David's  vocal  tal- 
ents. Molshe  encouraged  him  to  t)ecome  a 
Cantor  Instead  of  a  Conductor. 

With  the  help  of  Molshe  (Danslnger)  Ron. 
David  began  to  appear  at  various  Warsaw 
functions,  singing  solo  cantorlal  and  popular 
Jewish  songs. 

The  exposure  gained  through  this  experi- 
ence led  to  his  being  engaged  for  the  High 
Holy  Days  In  Lodz  at  services  conducted  In 
the  Philharmonic  Hall.  Soon  thereafter  he 
was  offered  a  position  In  Bialystock.  but  the 
Rovner  Shul  engaged  his  services. 

David  became  the  Cantor  of  the  Rovner 
Shui.  officiating  for  the  first  time  on  Shab- 
bot  Hagadol.  1935. 

David  left  for  London  In  1937  to  accept 
the  post  as  Cantor  of  the  Hendon  Syna- 
gogue in  a  suburb  of  London. 

Over  the  next  decade,  David  was  the 
much  loved  Hazzan  at  Hendon.  It  was  at 
this  post  he  lived  through  World  War  11. 
when  the  German  Luftwaffe  stormed 
London  with  fire  bomt>s  and  weapons  of  de- 
struction in  an  effort  to  force  Great  Britain 
to  its  knees.  Members  of  the  Clergy  were  In- 
vited to  leave  the  danger  zone,  but  David 
chose  to  remain  at  this  post  throughout  the 
fih^z— visiting  hospitals,  singing  for  the  sol- 
diers and  even  conducting  services  in  the 
subway  air  raid  shelters  during  bombing 
raids. 

During  these  yecLrs,  David  was  also  In- 
structor at  the  Jews'  College  where  he 
taught  rabbinical  students  cantorlal  skills. 

In  1948,  an  American  clothing  manufac- 
turer, on  a  visit  to  London  was  thrilled 
when  he  heard  the  glorious  voice  of  David 
Kusevitsky  and  he  dreamt  of  bringing 
Cantor  Kusevitsky  to  his  ovm  Temple  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  manufactur- 
er was  none  other  than  Simon  Ackerman,  a 
trustee  and  a  staunch  pillar  of  Temple 
Emanu-El  of  Boro  Park. 

David  hesitated  to  leave  Hendon  where  he 
made  so  many  friends,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sisting the  eloquent  salesmanship  of  Simon 
Ackerman.  Besides,  most  of  his  family  were 
already  settled  In  the  United  States.  And  so. 
with  many  tears  and  expressions  of  regret, 
the  Hendon  Synagogue  bade  farewell  to  its 
cantor  and  the  Kusevitsky  family  embarked 
on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  new  world. 

In  addition  to  becoming  the  Cantor  of 
Temple  E^anu-El,  David  traveled  to  every 
part  of  our  nation.  He  sang  throughout 
most  of  North  America,  South  America, 
Europe  and  Israel.  A  notable  accomplish- 
ment was  his  series  of  broadcasts  from 
Cleveland  where  he  joined  Rabbi  Abba 
HlUel  Sliver,  In  monthly  radio  services.  A 
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typical  weekend  for  David  during  these 
years  was  to  pray  in  Temple  Emanu-EI  on 
Shabbat,  fly  to  Cleveland  Saturday  night 
for  the  early  morning  broadcast  on 
Sunday— fly  back  to  New  York  for  a  Sunday 
night  concert  and  off  to  the  airport  for  a 
trip  to  Dallas,  Texas,  for  a  Monday  night 
concert. 

In  1950.  he  returned  to  a  triumphal  tour 
of  England.  In  1953— to  Paris.  Brussels.  Ant- 
werp and  Lieges.  In  1956.  the  first  of  a  series 
of  tours  of  South  America,  where  ecstatic 
Jewish  audiences  greeted  him  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  many 
other  cities.  In  the  summer  of  1956.  he  was 
privileged  to  sing  18  concerts  and  to  preside 
at  six  Shabbat  services  In  Israel. 

A  great  moment  in  the  Kusevitsky  family 
occurred  In  1953  at  Carnegie  Hall,  when 
mother  Kusevitsky  proudly  surveyed  a 
packed  concert  hall  attending  a  joint  recltsJ 
of  four  world  renowned  Hazzanlm— her 
Ixjys- the  "4  Kusevitsky  Brothers." 

Every  worthy  cause  found  a  supporter  In 
David  Kusevitsky.  His  mangificent  voice  was 
heard  In  support  of  U.J. A.,  Israel  Bonds,  Ha- 
das!>ah,  Keren  Kayemeth.  at  the  Night  of 
Stars  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  at  the 
Chanukah  festivals  and  pageants  where  he 
performed  with  Leonard  Bernstein.  Jan 
Peerce  and  Richard  Tucker.  At  Ebbets 
Field,  he  sang  to  a  capacity  house.  Abba 
Eban.  Ambassador  from  Israel,  was  an  at- 
tentive listener.  He  recorded  for  the  Colum- 
bia. Folkways  and  Tikvah  labels. 

Always  the  teacher  and  leader.  David  ac- 
cepted and  continued  to  teach  for  many 
years  the  masters'  class  at  the  Cantor's  In- 
stitute at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
and  at  the  Jewish  Teachers  Seminary 

His  experiences  as  a  lecturer  In  sacred 
music  at  the  Jews'  College  In  London  had 
served  him  In  good  stead  and  prepared  him 
for  his  long  and  fruitful  teaching  career  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  last  years  saw  David  travel  with 
greater  frequency  to  the  Arbah  Kanfot  Ha- 
galut— to  the  four  comers  of  the  Diaspora— 
to  Australia.  Brazil.  Peru,  Argentina  and 
Canada.  Israel,  he  visited  thirteen  times, 
with  Tel-Aviv  concerts,  sponsored  by  Mayor 
Shlomo  Lahat,  becoming  em  annual  event. 

The  annual  concerts  at  Temple  Emanu-El 
became  a  fixture  on  the  Brooklyn  cultural 
scene.  Founded  by  the  late  Earl  Kramelsen, 
these  concerts  expanded  the  scope  of  Jewish 
musical  taste  to  Include  Israeli  pop.  choral 
variations  and  especially  Klezmer.  This  wid- 
ened the  musical  horizon  In  an  area  of  New 
York  where  live  Jewish  music.  In  a  concert 
hall  setting.  Is  now  almost  non-existent. 

This  last  point  was  recently  given  recogni- 
tion by  the  State  of  New  York  through  a 
grant  obtained  by  our  own  State  Senator 
Martin  Solomon.  A  golden  tribute  to  David 
Kusevitsky  was  held  In  December,  1982.  At- 
tended by  well  over  one  thousand  people. 
David  Kusevitsky  was  hailed  for  this  half 
century  of  service  as  Cantor  to  world  Jewry. 
This  was  to  be  his  last  concert  In  Boro  Park. 

As  always,  the  services  at  Temple  Emanu- 
El  served  as  model  for  dignity  and  excel- 
lence. The  repertoire  used  by  Cantor  and 
clioir  was  a  vast  "Who's  Who"  in  Jewish  li- 
turgical music.  Including  Sultzer,  Rovner, 
Lewadowskl.  Lowe.  Dunayevskl.  Rubin. 
Bernstein,  Surkls,  Kanlnsky  and  Nova- 
kovskl. 

It  was  the  added  dignity  and  stature  that 
David  Kusevitsky  gave  to  the  Cantorate 
that  will  forever  be  his  major  contribution 
to  Jewish  musical  and  liturgical  history. 
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SOUR  MEDICINE,  BUT  GOOD 
FOR  US 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  HIBBARD.  Mr.  Sp<'aker.  I  have  read 
editorials  about  the  Gramm-Kudman-Hol- 
lings  bill  in  the  Washington  Post,  the  New 
York  Times,  Newsweek,  Business  Week  and 
other  m^or  publlrations. 

However,  the  best  editorial  inmnunt 
hImiuI  the  (iramm  KudmanHdllinn"  le^isla- 
lion  I  have  read  yvi  cumi-r.  from  lh«'  I'adu- 
cah  Sun,  a  newspaper  in  my  district.  The 
Paducah,  KY.  newspaper's  President  is 
Kred  Paxton  and  its  editorial  writer  is  Don 
I'epper. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
October  25,  1985,  edition  of  the  Paducah 
Sun. 

Sour  Medicine,  Birr  Good  for  Us 

Even  the  people  who  wrote  the  deficit-cut- 
ting bill  now  tying  Congress  In  knots  dont 
like  It  much. 

We  don't  either.  It  would  be  much  better 
if  Congress  would  simply  do  what  the  Con- 
stitution tells  it  to  do  and  adopt  responsible 
budgets.  It  should  simply  stop  piling  up 
debt  for  our  children  and  grandchildren  to 
pay. 

But  since  Congress  has  amply  proved  that 
it  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  this,  some  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  looks  like  the  best  answer 
available. 

Objectors  to  the  bill— called  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  after  the  two  Republicans 
and  one  Democrat  who  Introduced  It  In  the 
Senate— are  right  when  they  call  it  a  draco- 
nian  measure. 

It  sets  a  schedule  for  balancing  the  feder- 
al budget,  six  equal  reductions  of  $35  billion 
each  through  fiscal  1991.  If  Congress  and 
the  President  fail  to  produce  a  budget  that 
meets  the  schedule,  then  the  president  must 
impose  automatic  across-the-board  cuts. 
Every  program  would  be  slashed  except 
Social  Security. 

This  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  public  debt  to  the  terrifying  level  of 
$2  trillion.  It  is  now  in  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  responsible  opposition  to  this  Is  ex- 
pressed well  by  Stephen  H.  Wildstrom,  a 
columnist  for  Business  Week  magazine. 

"The  result."  he  writes,  "could  well  be  a 
law  that  not  only  avoids  the  real  problem 
but  also  undercuts  one  of  the  basic  roles  of 
government:  choosing  wisely  among  a  host 
of  competing  demands  for  federal  spending. 

But  that's  precisely  what  the  Congress 
has  steadfastly  refused,  or  failed,  to  do.  It 
can't  make  choices  among  competing  de- 
mands. It  simply  caves  In  to  all  of  them,  like 
an  over-indulgent  parent  with  a  brood  of 
spoiled  children. 

The  other  main  thrust  of  the  opposition  Is 
that  the  bill  delivers  loo  much  power— possi- 
bly even  unconstitutional  power— to  the 
President. 

As  we  see  it  neither  objection  Is  necessari- 
ly valid.  In  the  first  place.  If  we  understand 
the  bill's  provisions  correctly,  it  doesn't  un- 
dercut at  all  the  basic  duty  of  government 
to  choose  wisely  among  competing  demands. 
Instead  It  forces  it. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  avoid  the  meat- 
cleaver  approach  to  budget-cutting,  as  col- 
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umnist  George  Will  expressed  it,  it  can 
easily  do  so.  Well,  maybe  not  easily,  but 
simply.  All  it  has  to  do  Is  what  it's  supposed 
to  do.  choose  wisely  among  competing  de- 
mands within  the  restraints  of  the  law.  The 
meat -cleaver  only  falls  If  Congress  and  the 
President  fail  to  do  their  duty. 

Same  thing  with  the  too-much-power-for- 
the-President  argument.  If  Congress  wants 
to  curb  the  President's  power  to  set  spend- 
ing limits,  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  do  the  job 
itself  in  a  responsible  manner.  If  It  does,  the 
President  won't  come  Into  the  process  at  all. 

If  the  opponents  don't  like  this  ap- 
proach—and really,  scarcely  anybody  does- 
let  them  offer  something  better.  What  Is  es- 
sential is  that  this.  Congress,  right  now. 
make  a  commitment  to  bring  those  deficits 
down. 

Gramm-Rudman-HolUngs  may  not  be  the 
kind  of  law  we  like  to  pass,  but  we  face  a 
genuine  emergency.  Anything  that  is  backed 
by  both  Sens.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Jesse 
Helms  is  worth  serious  consideration.  The 
medicine  may  not  taste  good,  but  it's  good 
for  us." 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REPUBLIC 

HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  WMITKHl  R.^T  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  li>  -harf  with  m>  colleagues  a  so- 
bering column  written  by  Charles  Horton, 
editor  of  Supply  House  Times,  from  the 
August  1985  issue.  It  is  as  clear  a  piece  of 
prose  as  I  have  ween  In  a  long  time  outlin- 
ing what  ails  us. 

Mr.  Horton  has  a  mhm.  uf  hi>.iur>.  His 
words  are  timely,  and  we  would  do  well  to 
heed  them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  or  the  American 
Republic 

Last  month's  editorial  dealt  with  the  dev- 
astating effect  on  American  agriculture  and 
industry  of  the  strong  dollar,  overpriced 
against  other  major  currencies  by  as  much 
as  50%.  I  contended  that  the  'service  "  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  creates  no  which,  but 
is  actually  a  parasite  of  the  productive  labor 
of  farmers  and  factory  workers,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  "we  can't  make  a  na- 
tional living  selling  Insurance  to  one  sm- 
other of  cutting  each  other's  hair." 

At  that  point  I  ran  out  of  space.  Since  I 
view  the  decline  of  American  Industry  and 
agriculture  as  by  far  the  biggest  problem 
facing  this  country  today,  I  ask  your  Indul- 
gence to  now  continue  on  that  subject.  It  Is 
more  than  a  problem.  It  Is  a  crisis,  the  po- 
tential consequences  of  which  will  be  devas- 
Utlng  and  permanent.  The  overvalued 
dollar  Is  not  the  whole  of  It.  either. 

FRIVOLOUS  UNCONCERN 

Tragically,  our  government  and  media 
show  a  frivolous  unconcern  about  this  loom- 
ing catastrophe.  We  face  a  trade  deficit  of 
$130  billion  this  year,  and  nobody  cares.  We 
are  being  burled  under  an  avalanche  of  Im- 
ports—sucked In  and  actually  sulwidized  by 
the  grossly  overvalued  dollar— and  our 
people  are  delighted  because  it  makes  for- 
eign goods  cheap. 

Meanwhile,  Just  the  week  this  Editorial  is 
written.  AT&T  announced  that  Its  sole  re- 
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maining  plant  that  produces  residential 
telephones  In  the  United  States  (at  Shreve- 
port.  La.)  win  be  phased  out  and  the  produc- 
tion moved  to  Singapore,  where  most  of  it  is 
already.  Nine  hundred  Americans  will  lose 
their  jobs.  How  Ironic.  The  country  where 
the  telephone  was  invented,  which  for  a 
century  lead  the  world  In  telecommunica- 
tions technology,  can  no  longer  produce 
them  competitively.  It  will  soon  be  literally 
Impossible  to  buy  a  residential  telephone 
made  In  the  United  States. 

The  situation  Is  not  much  better  In  com- 
mercial telephones.  Late  last  year  we  In- 
stalled a  new  telephone  system  In  our  office. 
Since  it  was  supplied  by  Lanier,  I  naturally 
assimied  it  was  American-made.  Recently,  I 
saw  a  Toshiba  ad.  smd  it  was  Instantly  ap- 
parent that  their  system  is  what  we  have. 
Lanier  is  not  the  manufacturer,  only  the 
marketing  and  service  agency.  Their  entire 
"value  added"  consisted  of  pasting  a  label 
on  a  foreign-made  product. 

Right  now,  I  am  undergoing  the  frustra- 
tion of  trying  to  find  an  American-made 
office  copier  with  the  capacity  and  features 
that  fit  our  needs.  There  aren't  any.  The 
only  American  content  of  those  I  have  seen 
so  far  is  the  label.  The  copier  was  invented 
here,  developed  and  Improved  here,  and  for 
25  yeess  we  were  the  leaders  In  that  field, 
but  no  more.  We  didn't  keep  up  In  quality, 
features  or  productivity.  All  we  can  make 
competitively  now  Is  the  label. 

deadhead  management 

The  American  farmer  can  justly  blame 
the  government  for  his  ruin,  because  he  Is 
efficient,  and  he  did  keep  up.  It  was  the 
strong  dollar  and  Carter's  Idiot  grain  embar- 
go that  did  him  in.  But  the  American  manu- 
facturer must  blame  himself  primarily:  not 
the  workers  either,  but  the  management.  It 
wasn't  the  Joe  Slxpacks  out  in  the  shop  who 
let  the  products  go  stale  and  the  quality  de- 
cline. It  was  the  management.  If  you  have  a 
long  head  start,  the  largest  domestic  market 
In  the  world  with  all  the  economies  of  scale, 
and  still  let  foreign  competition  pass  you: 
then  there  Is  something  wrong  with  you. 

Every  time  I  go  Into  our  employee  parking 
lot  I  get  mad  anew.  About  30%  of  the  cars 
there  are  foreign-made.  I  ask  myself:  How 
much  plumbing,  heating  and  piping  is  the 
United  States  selling  in  Germany  and 
Japan?  Why  don't  our  people  have  more 
loyalty  to  the  source  of  their  bread  and 
butter? 

But  then  I  have  to  ask  myself:  Is  it  really 
their  fault?  The  automobile  was  Invented 
here  and  for  60  years  our  auto  Industry  lead 
the  world— In  technology,  production  effi- 
ciency, marketing,  consumer  appeal— every- 
thing. A  huge  head  start,  an  unrivaled 
know-how.  But  not  enough,  as  it  turned  out, 
to  design  fuel-efficient  small  cars  of  good 
quality  with  the  features  that  appeal  to 
younger  people. 

They  knew  about  the  postwar  baby  boom: 
they  knew  that  60  million  young  buyers 
were  on  the  way.  They  knew  that  this 
market  could  not  afford  and  did  not  want 
the  traditional  gas-guzzlers  But  they  would 
not,  or  could  not,  respond,  they  never  man- 
aged to  design  and  build  the  right  product* 
for  that  market.  Many  tries,  all  failures,  and 
they  deserved  to  fall  because  they  were  all 
pieces  of  tin.  For  all  their  celebrated  man- 
agement and  marketing  smarts,  they  Just 
couldn't  give  that  market  what  it  wanted. 
Now,  with  Japanese  partners,  they  are  going 
to  try  again,  and  this  time  they  might  make 
it. 
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"Value  added  by  manufacturing"— that's 
where  real  wealth  Is  created.  Our  decline  in 
major  industries  is  a  national  tragedy,  and 
the  way  we  have  been  virtually  driven  out  of 
some  is  a  national  disgrace.  What  hap- 
pened? 

A  failure  of  management  is  what  hap- 
pened, and  it  long  predates  the  special  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  strong  dollar.  It  started 
with  the  conglomerate  craze  of  the  1960s. 
Then  came  the  MBA  plague  with  their  stra- 
tegic plans,  their  assets  redeployment,  syn- 
ergism, interfacing  and  all  that  baloney. 
Now  the  "takeover"  cannibalism  that  preoc- 
cupies corporate  management  and  financial 
marliets.  It  creates  nothing  but  crushing 
debt  that  will  hobble  the  victim  company 
forever  after  and  accomplishes  nothing  but 
the  destruction  of  morale  and  vitality. 

The  big  money  today  doesn't  go  to  the 
producers  of  quality  products  at  competitive 
prices,  but  to  those  who  produce  nothing. 
To  the  investment  bankers  and  takeover 
artists:  to  the  tax  lawyers  and  tax-shelter 
promoters:  to  the  lobbyists  and  political  in- 
siders: to  the  speculators  and  syndicators. 
Where  the  big  money  Is.  there  also  will  be 
the  best  brains  and  talent,  employed  in 
purely  negative  activities. 

Why  do  we  reward  the  parasites  of  society 
so  much  better  than  the  producers?  How 
many  million  drones  can  what's  left  of  our 
productive  economy  continue  to  support? 
All  those  think  tanks,  consultants  and  con- 
ductors of  seminars:  all  those  foundations, 
researchers,  special-interest  organizations, 
marriage  counselors,  head-shrinkers  and  In- 
numerable others  of  the  same  useless  ilk. 

Among  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments—with all  the  bureaucrats,  social 
workers,  administrators,  computer  techni- 
cians and  Inspectors— at  least  a  million 
people  are  employed  full-time  at  giving 
money  away  to  50  million  recipients  of 
income  they  did  not  earn.  They  didn't 
produce  any  of  what  they  give  away.  It 
came  as  taxes  from  the  productive  segments 
of  society.  The  productive  base  on  which  It 
all  feeds  is  shrinking.  What  will  happen 
when  it  can  no  longer  feed  SO  million  free- 
loaders? It  already  can't.  That's  why  we 
have  a  $200  billion  deficit. 

"DECLINE  AND  FAU," 

Currently.  I  am  reading  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  frnpire- actually 
rereading  it  for  the  fourth  time  over  the 
past  30  years.  I  feel  right  at  home  in  that 
book,  though  it  was  written  200  years  ago 
and  what  It  depicts  took  place  1.700  years 
ago.  It's  all  there:  the  parallels  with  what  Is 
happening  in  this  country  today  fairly  leap 
off  the  page. 

The  debasement  of  the  coinage  In  Ancient 
Rome  lead  to  a  decline  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Our  parallel  is  Inflation  and  the 
overpriced  dollar.  The  Roman  government 
consistently  ran  huge  deficits,  but  they  were 
pantywaists  compared  with  us. 

A  frivolous  Senate  was  too  preoccupied 
with  its  own  vanity  and  procedures  to  be 
concerned  about  the  economy  and  barbari- 
an hordes  nipping  away  at  the  frontiers.  A 
large  and  ever-growing  indolent  class  de- 
manded "bread  and  circuses"  as  the  price  of 
social  order. 

There  was  a  decline  of  creativity,  replaced 
by  a  plague  of  critics  and  annotators  (read 
consultants).  Society  was  caught  up  in 
trivia— gourmet  cooliing.  women's  clothes, 
hair  styles,  the  theater  and  such.  The  citi- 
zens were  no  longer  willing  to  serve  In  the 
army,  so  hired  barbarian  mercenaries  to 
defend  them.  (We  hire  the  underprivileged.) 
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Farmers  were  ruined  and  lost  their  land 
because  of  onerous  taxation  and  imports  of 
cheap  grain  from  Egypt.  Landlords  were 
confiscated  on  the  Installment  plan  by  rent 
controls.  They  didn't  maintain  their  build- 
ings and  eventually  abandoned  them. 
Sounds  familiar,  doesn't  It?  Artisans  could 
not  compete  with  slave  lat>or  so  lost  first 
their  shops  and  then  their  skills. 

It's  all  so  familiar,  and  it  scares  the  hell 
out  of  me.  The  Roman  Empire  in  its  final 
century  had  a  death  wish.  Maybe  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  has  one  also.  It  sure  seems 
that  way.  But  why?  I  wish  I  knew,  but  it's 
beyond  knowing. 
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GRENADA:  LESSONS  FOR  TODAY 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.     RITTER.     Mr.     Speaker.     Phyllis 

Schlafly  recently  wrote  a  column  for  Eagle 

Forum  entitled,  "Let'8  Keep  the  [.^ssons  of 

Grenada  Fresh  in  ThouKht."  This  past  week 

as  we  observed  the  lessons  of  Grenada,  I 

think  it's  important  for  my  colleagues  to 

take  the  time  to  review  this  material: 

Let's  Keep  the  Lessons  op  Grenada  Presh 

IN  Thought 

(By  Phyllis  Schlafly) 

Ronald  Reagan's  rescue  of  the  Island  of 
Grenada  two  years  ago  this  month  was  the 
most  antl-communlst  act  our  government 
has  taken  since  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion rescued  Guatemala  from  the  commu- 
nists in  1954.  It  was  also  one  of  the  most 
popular  acts  of  the  Reagan  administration 
despite  Immediate,  universal  condemnation 
by  the  liberal  media. 

As  the  President  prepares  to  go  to 
Geneva.  It's  good  for  him  and  for  us  to  be 
reminded  of  the  lessons  we  learned  from 
Grenada.  That  act  was  so  sudden,  so  surpris- 
ing and  so  dramatic  that  we  are  still  in  awe 
of  Its  success. 

Historians  probably  will  look  back  on  the 
Grenada  Invasion  of  October  1983  as  a  turn- 
ing point  in  official  U.S.  policy  toward  com- 
munism. Using  a  minimum  of  force,  the 
United  States  was  able  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  communist  state  In  the 
Western  Hemlspnere. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  recently  pub- 
lished a  selection  from  the  35,000  pounds  of 
documents  captured  when  our  Marines 
landed  In  Grenada.  They  provide  Important 
Insight  into  Soviet  Eu;tlons  and  plans  In  the 
Caribbean.  ("Grenada  Documents,"  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  $19.) 

It's  evident  from  these  documents  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  arming  Grenada  to 
function  as  a  Soviet  base  supplied  by  weap- 
ons going  through  Cuba.  The  documents 
clearly  show  the  deceitful  t>ehavlor  that  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  communist  strategy  and 
tactics. 

The  captured  documents  prove  again  (as  if 
anybody  needed  any  proof)  that  the  Soviets 
consistently  mislead  us  about  treaties.  In 
the  captured  military  treaty  documents,  the 
Grenadlan  communists  promised  the  Sovi- 
ets that  they  would  lie  about  the  existence 
of  secret  agreements  to  ship  arms  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  Grenada  via  Cuba. 

The  captured  documents  show  that  Gre- 
nada was  becoming  a  major  Soviet-aligned 
military  fortress  complete  with  Soviet  mili- 
tary personnel.  Grenada  was  being  prepared 


to  be  sm  airbase  for  Soviet  military  Jets,  a 
port  for  Soviet  ships  and  an  "Invisible  air- 
craft carrier"  for  the  Soviets  in  the  Caribbe- 
an If  war  ever  broke  out.  The  documents 
show  that  tne  Soviet  master  plan  includes 
exporting  revolution  by  guerrilla  move- 
ments from  every  base  they  can  acquire  and 
maintain. 

Grenada  was  a  key  player  in  Soviet  plans 
to  get  other  beachheads  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  One  captured  message  quotes 
Soviet  military  chief  Marshal  Ogarkov  as 
saying,  "Nineteen  years  ago  we  had  only 
Cuba.  Today  we  have  Cuba,  Nicaragua  and 
Grenada,  and  the  battlefield  is  El  Salva- 
dor—we are  making  progress." 

The  captured  documents  prove  that  (to 
paraphrase  Gertrude  Stein)  a  communists  Is 
a  communist  Is  a  communist.  The  Grenada 
documents,  which  include  thousands  of  in- 
ternal memoranda  of  a  Communist  regime 
in  power,  detail  a  police  state  Just  like  Cuba. 
Nicaragua.  Afghanistan,  Angola,  Vietnam 
and  every  other  satellite  country.  The  docu- 
ments describe  how  to  repress  political  op- 
ponents, the  press,  the  clergy  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  captured  documents  confirm  that  the 
communists  have  not  changed  their  ways; 
they  are  still  a  major  threat  to  the  Free 
World,  and  that  what  is  at  stake  in  this  con- 
frontation is  freedom  Itself.  Grenada  gives 
hope  to  antlcommunist  freedom  fighters  all 
over  the  world  that  they,  too,  may  someday 
defeat  communism. 

The  Grenada  invasion  broke  the  mystique 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  that  once  a  coun- 
try goes  communist,  it  must  always  remain 
communist.  Grenada  exposed  this  for  what 
it  really  is:  Just  the  Impudent  boast  of  a 
bloody  dictator. 

The  Grenada  Invasion  not  only  proved 
that  communism  is  reversible,  it  also  legiti- 
mized the  use  of  force  to  liberate  the  cap- 
tive peoples.  Grenada  demolished  the 
notion  that  It  isn't  appropriate  for  a  West- 
ern democracy  to  use  any  but  "political"  or 
"negotiated"  means  to  resolve  conflicts. 

One  final  lesson  of  Grenada  was  to  expose 
the  anti-Reagan  and  pro-appeasement  bias 
of  the  national  media  elite.  They  thought 
the  Invasion  would  enable  them  to  use 
Ronald  Reagan  as  a  whipping  boy.  but  the 
media  got  their  comeuppance  when  public 
opinion  overwhelmingly  backed  President 
Reagan. 

Congressmen  Newt  Gingrich.  R-Ga..  and 
Ike  Skelton.  D-Mo..  have  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  In  Congress  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Oct.  20  as 
"The  Lessons  of  Grenada  Week."  Such  a 
week  would  l>e  a  good  current  history  lesson 
for  the  American  people  and  a  good  remind- 
er to  the  President,  as  he  prepares  for 
Geneva,  that  the  communist  bloc  is  Indeed, 
as  he  has  said,  "an  evil  empire."  If  he  trusts 
his  own  Instincts,  he  will  do  what  Is  right 
successful  and  popular. 


HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS  EN- 
COURAGE TEACHING  ABOUT 
THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we 
commemorated  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  and  with  it  the  40th 


Hnniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  Nazi 
death  rampH.  .'Mso.  just  2  weeks  ago.  a 
number  of  us  here  in  this  House  participat- 
ed in  the  official  groundbreaking  fur  the 
i  ^  Holorausi  Memorial  Museum  These 
in  important  e%ents.  these  are  event--  that 
riiu»!  In   ( iimmemorated 

V--  Henjartim  Meed,  the  prc-idtn!  <>(  the 
Viitrican  Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
>uf\ivor8.  recently  said  so  »ell;  "We  are 
not  obsessed  with  the  Holocaust.  Rather, 
we  are  greatly  concerned  and  afraid  that 
the  Holocaust  will  be  denied  and  possibly 
repeated.  Therefore,  we  have  an  obligation 
:ii  remember." 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
assuring  that  this  blackest  hour  In  the  his- 
;or>  of  mankind  is  never  repeated  is 
knowledge  pnd  education — education  not 
only  of  Jtk>i»h  rhildrrn  hu;  nf  all  Ameri- 
can children,  in  the  pa.^i.  H-Uiuhu-!  -(ur>i- 
vors  themselves  visited  schoiM-  and  lec- 
tured students,  they  spoke  to  community 
groups,  they  led  the  effort.  But  the  time 
that  survivors  the^nselves  can  continue  this 
effort  firsthand  will  soon  pa-- 

The  American  (iathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survivors,  in  cooperation  with  the 
L'nited  Federation  of  Teachers  in  New 
York  and  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee's 
Educators  Chapter,  have  established  an  in- 
novative program  to  perpetuate  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holocaust. 

Earlier  this  summer.  30  teachers— Jews 
and  non-Jews — received  scholarships  for 
travel  to  Israel  for  an  intensive  3-week 
seminar  on  the  Holocaust.  They  visited  the 
monument  to  the  victims  and  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  in  Jerusalem.  Yad  Vashem. 
They  talked  firsthand  with  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  and  with  resistance  fighters. 
They  have  witnessed  the  incredible  phe- 
nomenon of  survivorf  who  have  rebuilt 
their  lives  in  the  United  States.  Israel,  and 
elsewhere  from  the  ashes  of  the  flames  that 
consumed  their  families,  their  health,  their 
homelands,  and  their  dignity  as  human 
beings. 

These  30  teachers  have  returned  home  to 
the  United  States  and  have  resumed  their 
teaching  responsibilities.  Now.  however, 
they  are  better  prepared  and  equipped  to 
teach  about  the  Holocaust  to  our  country's 
new  generation  of  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
children.  This  year,  those  30  teachers  will 
instruct  some  3.000  students. 

Next  year,  this  program  will  be  expanded 
to  include  100  teachers,  with  the  potential 
to  teach  10.000  students  throughout  our 
Nation.  As  this  program  continues,  it  will 
provide  an  unlimited  power  for  good,  the 
power  to  educate  our  young  people  to 
assure  that  the  Holocaust  can  never  be  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  a  reunion  was 
held  of  the  30  teachers  who  participated  in 
this  innovative  program  last  summer.  On 
that  occasion,  Vladka  Meed,  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Meed  and  an  outstanding  resist- 
lince  fighter  and  survivor  of  the  Warsaw 
(Jhetto,  spoke  with  the  teachers.  I  place  her 
thoughtful  and  sobering  remarks  in  the 
Record.  Thev  deserve  our  attention. 
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Remarks  Made  by  Vladka  Meed 

Normally,  a  reunion  takes  place  among 
people  who  shared  something  important  to- 
gether and  have  gone  their  separate  ways. 
But  we  are  different.  We  continue  to  share 
a  collective  agenda.  And  the  commitmenls 
you  made  to  return  to  teach— and  those  we 
made  to  come  back  to  plan  for  another 
group,  for  another  summer,  bind  us  togeth- 
er In  the  future. 

As  you  know,  those  who  planned— those 
who  organized  and  Implemented  our 
project— are  dedicated  people  from  different 
groups  and  all  of  them  deserve  the  fullest 
credit:  The  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors:  the  Educators  Chapter 
of  the  J.L.C:  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers:  Ghetto  Fighters  House,  and  Haifa 
University.  All  of  us  are  now  equal  partners 
of  a  historic,  successful  project. 

I  spent  only  1  week  with  you  in  Israel.  I 
remember  the  lectures,  the  sessions  led  so 
expertly  by  Professor  Feingold,  our  seminar 
leader— the  trips  under  the  burning  sun  to 
Gamlah,  to  Beth-Hatfutzoh,  to  Jerusalem, 
to  the  Knesset:  the  visits  to  the  Kibbutz 
families  to  Lochamel  Hagheteot:  the  conver- 
sations with  their  youth;  the  flavor  of  the 
pulsating  life  In  Israel  which  we  tasted  to- 
gether; and  the  wonderfully  dedicated 
people  of  the  Kibbutz  movement,  Yehiel, 
Symeha,  Avi,  Miriam,  Zeev,  and  others. 

Yes,  we  have  experienced  history  In  the 
lecture  rooms  and  In  the  streets.  We  learned 
of  despair,  resistance,  and  redemption.  We 
have  been  touched  by  Israel,  by  the  accom- 
plishments of  survivors  and  by  each  others. 

We  got  to  know  each  other  a  little  bit.  We 
were  linked  together  as  partners  In  a  mean- 
ingful, intellectual  adventure.  I  think  that 
the  experiences  we  shared  forged  deep 
bonds  among  us.  as  well  as  a  feeling  of 
mutual  understanding  and  closeness.  All 
this  I  recall  today  with  deep  affection  and 
pride. 

Your  experience  Is  now  being  trsjismltted 
to  the  young  who  must  learn  about  good 
and  evil.  They  live  In  a  world  bombarded  by 
terrorism  and  murder,  by  violence  and 
hatred.  Who  knows  what  they  might  face? 
And  what  we  know,  I  believe  can  Indeed 
transform,  sensitize,  and  maybe  also  Im- 
prove a  little  our  world. 

As  a  survivor,  I  am  always  torn  about  how 
the  holocaust  should  be  taught.  You  can 
only  study  what  we  experienced— facts, 
dates,  historical  meanings,  places,  events— 
what  happened  before  and  what  happened 
after.  But  how  can  we  reveal  to  you,  so  that 
you  should  be  able  to  transmit  to  your  stu- 
dents, the  dally  struggle  to  remain  a 
"mensch"  In  the  ghetto— to  reveal  the  at- 
mosphere, the  spirit,  the  exaltation  of  the 
life  which  was  cut  down. 

And  yet,  deep  Inside  of  me,  I  know  that 
only  you  teachers— you  who  constantly  deal 
with  and  mold  the  minds  of  the  young- 
must  be  the  ones  to  carry  on,  to  tell  the 
story,  to  share  It  with  your  students  so  that 
long  after  the  last  survivor  Is  gone,  the 
memory  and  Its  lessons  will  still  live. 

Now  you  are  carrying  It  out,  and  we  are 
seeking  to  broaden  the  group  that  will  share 
your  historical  burden  and  privilege.  We 
need  each  other— and  let  the  partnership 
continue. 

Today,  when  you  are  In  school  again,  we 
would  be  very  much  Interested  to  hear  how 
you  are  putting  the  experience  of  an  Inter- 
esting summer  in  Israel  to  work  In  your 
classrooms. 

Yes,  after  all  It  Is  a  reunion.  But  we  will 
have  to  meet  again  and  again  in  connection 
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with  our  work  of  remembrance,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  learn  from  each  other. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  VALLEY 
CHURCH 


HON.  DE4N  A,  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSri- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Rr>ck8wa.>  Valley  Methodist 
Church  This  anniversary  is  a  profound 
moment  for  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  for  the  entire  region,  as  well 

The  event  that  this  anniversary  recog- 
nizes is  important  for  our  own  undenstand- 
ing  of  the  verv  foundation  upon  which  f>ur 
Nation  is  built.  Just  a.s  our  Founding  fa- 
thers formed  a  great  nation  in  an  answer 
to  a  need,  so  did  the  father*,  of  the  Rock- 
awav  \  alley  Church  found  this  great 
church. 

'  am  fortunate  to  ha-,  i  h  fir>;hano  under- 
standing of  the  church,  which  it-  in  the 
heart  of  my  district.  Mine  is  a  district  that 
is  steeped  in  .American  history.  My  State 
was  the  most  fought  over  among  the  colo- 
nies, and  much  of  the  action  of  our  Revolu- 
tion took  place  in  and  around  the  birth- 
place of  the  Rockaway  Valley  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  learn  from  indi- 
vidual histories.  I  was  recently  presented 
with  a  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Rock- 
away  Valley  Church  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  fellow  Members.  It  is  impor- 
tant history  from  which  we  can  all  learn 
just  a  little  more  about  the  human  spirit 
and  the  American  spirit 

The  Legend  of  the  Valley  CHtJRCH 
(By  Rev.  Eugene  Poote) 

The  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  Valley 
Church  is  the  history  of  a  legend.  In  legend 
the  Important  Is  remembered,  the  details 
forgotten.  As  we  consider  the  many  genera- 
tions that  have  passed  In  these  two  hundred 
years,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Important  things  rememl)€red, 
and  tease  from  the  scanty  records  the  mean- 
ing of  the  event. 

In  1785  the  Methodist  Society  of  Rock- 
away  Valley  met  at  the  home  of  Jacob  De- 
mondt.  Shortly  thereafter  an  attempt  was 
made  to  build  a  meeting  house,  but  It  waa 
not  completed  or  ever  used  for  worship.  The 
first  appearance  In  a  record  of  the  New 
Jersey  Conference  Is  1801.  Jacob  Denmouth 
represented  the  Society  through  1814.  Thus 
legend  passes  Into  fact. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  this  legend, 
becoming  historical  fact,  tells  us  about  the 
origins  of  the  Rockaway  Valley  United 
Methodist  Church. 

The  year  Is  1785.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the 
sovereign  nations  of  the  world,  as  are  the 
other  colonies,  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1783.  Our  State  was  the  most 
fought  over  in  the  Revolution:  often  its  In- 
habitants were  forced  to  support  armies, 
whose  presence  was  the  cause  of  anxiety 
and  loss  of  property  and  life.  The  valley, 
home  of  farmers,  was  a  source  of  supply  to 
Washington's  troops.  13,000  of  whom  de- 
scended on  Morrlstown  In  1779.  Additional- 
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ly.  it  was  the  source  of  iron  and  more  impor- 
tantly, of  charcoal  derived  from  local  forests 
and  used  in  the  smelting  of  Iron  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  war.  Although  we 
may  think  of  the  Valley  as  a  place  of  peace. 
In  1785  It  was  recovering  from  a  war. 

As  we  consider  that  the  war  had  ended,  we 
are  reminded  that  such  times  are  also  times 
of  economic  readjustment  and.  often,  of 
hardship.  Throughout  the  States  there  was 
depression,  with  a  scarcity  of  money  and 
glutted  markets.  The  Congress  established 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was 
unable  to  deal  with  the  numerous  problems, 
and  was  itself  bankrupt.  As  farmers,  the 
people  of  the  Valley  could  support  them- 
selves, but  they  were  part  of  a  larger  world, 
and  they  knew  that  they  had  a  place  in  It. 

In  troubled  times  people  turn  to  religion 
for  assurance.  Our  founders  were  members, 
or  felt  themselves  to  be,  of  the  churches  In 
near-by  communities.  Some  of  these  church- 
es, the  Dutch  Reformed  and  the  Presbyteri- 
an, were  already  of  considerable  age.  They 
had  been  a  part  of  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment before  the  Revolution,  and  now. 
for  the  most  part,  their  clergy  sided  with 
other  conservative  groups  in  society.  Well- 
to-do  property  owners,  merchants,  and  law- 
yers were  not  disposed  to  change,  and  pre- 
ferred to  keep  things  as  they  had  been, 
except,  of  course,  for  the  presence  of  the 
British.  In  the  period  we  are  considering, 
every  local  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
church  was  divided  over  some  controversy. 
Churches  of  ten  are.  and  for  natural  rea- 
sons, too. 

At  Christmas.  1784.  in  Baltimore,  the 
preachers  of  the  Methodist  connection 
gathered,  and  organized  themselves  Into  a 
church  having  episcopal  government,  and 
two  "General  Superintendents"  one  of 
whom  was  consecrated  by  the  English  cler- 
gyman (and  Tory)  John  Wesley,  and  the 
other.  Francis  Asbury.  who  alone  of  Meth- 
odist preachers  from  England  stayed  during 
the  Revolution,  wsa  elected  by  his  fellow 
preachers.  This  event  sent  the  Methodists 
Into  every  community,  carrying  with  them  a 
new  vision  of  Church  and  a  new  way  to  ex- 
press the  Christian  faith. 

Important  to  our  understanding  of  why 
1785  saw  the  beginning  of  our  church  Is  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  new  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church:  Lay  people  helping  each 
other.  The  Circuit  Rider,  the  new  form  of 
clergy,  was  seldon  present.  It  was  his  task  to 
organize  people  Into  "societies"  or  "Bands." 
With  his  guidance  a  course  of  religious 
study  was  undertaken,  and  a  promising  lay 
person  put  in  charge.  Such  a  promising  lay 
person  was  Jacob  Demondt.  Once  a  quiu-ter 
the  Circuit  Rider  would  return.  One  of  the 
first  circuits  In  New  Jersey  took  the  minis- 
ter on  a  Journey  from  Perth  Amboy  to  New- 
burgh  In  New  York  State,  so  you  can  see 
that  he  was  not  a  presence. 

And  In  this,  one  can  see  the  appeal  of  the 
new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
wake  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Society  had 
been  shaken,  and  its  old  forms  and  the  reli- 
gion that  went  along  with  it  were  unsettled. 
Now  persons  were  encouraged  to  direct  their 
own  religious  growth. 

But  the  direction  of  this  growth  was  regu- 
lated by  the  Circuit  Rider,  whose  Quarterly 
Conferences  were  an  Inquisition  Into  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  local  society's  leaders 
and  members.  Although  this  inquisition 
soon  proved  bothersome,  and  ceased  to  be 
carried  through  early  in  the  19th  Century. 
It  was  a  source  of  unity  and  uniformity 
throughout  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  society  itself  was  close  to  being 
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what  we  now  call  a  "support  group.  '  Its 
members  were  encouraged  to  share  their 
deepest  personal  fears,  anxieties,  and  cares. 
They  also  shared  In  the  study  of  Important 
and  uplifting  goals.  For  people  In  a  rural  so- 
ciety it  was  a  local  source  of  strength,  and  it 
was  directly  tied  to  the  life  experience  of 
the  people. 

Our  Society,  now  meeting  In  various 
homes,  started  to  build  a  church.  It  was 
never  completed.  I  believe  that  this  Is  signif- 
icant in  two  ways.  Firstly,  it  points  to  the 
lack  of  resources  available  to  the  people.  It 
is  a  measure  of  the  hardness  of  the  econom- 
ic times.  Church  buildings  are  experwlve  to 
build  and  to  maintain.  For  the  time  being, 
worship  and  other  gatherings  could  contin- 
ue in  the  homes. 

Secondly,  it  suggests  that  satisfaction 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  Society  was  at 
a  high  level.  If  the  spiritual  life  of  a  group  is 
well  served  by  present  practice  there  Is  no 
felt  need  to  change.  Without  knowing  in 
detail  the  social  makeup  of  the  Valley  com- 
munity, we  may  also  surmise  that  the  socie- 
ty had  grown  content  and  possibly  exclu- 
sive. 

Seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  times,  we 
can  see  that  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  produced  economic  hardship  In  the 
Valley,  and  the  ideas  released  into  common 
currency  by  the  Revolution  created  a  social 
upheaval  which  fostered  a  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence in  Individuals.  At  the  same  time, 
the  newly  organized  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  developed  a  form  of  religion  which 
provided  Individuals  with  group  support, 
and  yet  provided  a  connection  with  a  larger 
community  of  faith.  In  a  parallel  way,  the 
political  world  was  working  to  the  Federal- 
Ism  of  the  Constitution  adopted  In  1787. 
Our  Valley  and  Its  people  were  working  with 
ideas  of  fundamental  importance.  In  their 
way.  our  founders  were  participants  In  the 
most  profound  movement  of  historic  Import 
and  world-wide  significance. 

But  what  of  today?  We  are  not  simply 
looking  to  the  past  for  the  sake  of  nostalgia. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  an  antique  found  in 
an  attic.  The  Valley  Church  was  begun  in  a 
time  Oi  economic  and  social  uncertainty. 
Those  days  were  hard  ones  for  the  individ- 
uals and  for  their  church.  There  was  no  cer- 
tainty and  no  abundant  resource,  they  did 
not  build.  Rather,  they  continued  to  share 
their  personal  hopes,  dreams  and  fears. 
They  remained  faithful  for  years,  until,  In 
1842  they  could  build.  They  started  our 
church  In  what  historians  call  "the  critical 
period."  They  moved  In  parallel  with  the 
growth  of  our  country,  which  did  not  even 
exist  In  1785.  They  were  people  of  hope. 

Our  present  day  also  sees  society  set  *n 
the  midst  of  great  perplexity  and  change. 
Like  the  founders  of  the  Valley  Church  we 
need  to  turn  to  sources  of  spiritual  nourish- 
ment and  growth.  This  was  and  Is  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  BIcenteruilai. 

Our  founders  lived  in  a  time  In  which  a 
vision  materialized.  The  Constitution  puts  It 
this  way:  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union.  .  .  ."  They  were  not  Isolated  In  the 
Valley,  those  who  founded  our  church:  they 
were  touched  by  the  world  currents  of  their 
day.  They  rose  to  the  occasion.  They  found 
a  way  to  develop  and  strengthen  themselves 
as  Individuals.  They  found  a  way  to  Join  to 
meet  the  challenges  that  life  brings.  We 
also,  we  of  today,  have  Joined  to  do  as  they 
did.  We  help  one  another  to  be  free,  we  help 
one  smother  to  be  Joined  In  high  purpose. 
Let  us  so  do  that  at  our  tercentenary  our 
successors  may  look  back,  and  be  inspired. 
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ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH 

HON.  BOB  MfEWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  toda^ 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Dave  Walker 
general  manager  of  Southwest  Ohio  Broad 
cast  Service.  This  editorial,  enliilril 
"Enough  is  Enough,"  relates  Mr.  Wnlki  ;  - 
most  recent  experiences  with  his  local  s"  - 
office. 

I  urge  my  colleague's  careful  attention  to 
Mr.  Walker's  profound  comments.  Enough 
is,  indeed,  enough. 

Enough  is  E^nouch 

(By  David  Walker) 

I  don't  know  about  your  Post  Office,  but  I 
know  atK>ut  mine.  I  have  had  enough. 

My  boss  calls  me  on  the  phone  and  want-v 
to  know  where  last  week's  report  Is.  "Bu; 
sir.  we  mailed  that  Tuesday  of  last  week. 
My  boss,  'but  Dave,  that's  seven  days  ago 
The  Post  Office  says  it  only  takes  3  or  4 
days.  So  I  call  the  Post  Office— their  re 
sponse,  "put  a  tracer  on  It,  by  the  way,  wt 
have  been  watching  your  mall  and  we  no 
ticed  your  posting  dale  is  one  day  off."  "OK 
Mr.  Postal  employee.  I  post  Tuesday,  you 
read  on  Wednesday,  that's  one  day.  What 
at>out  the  other  9  days?" 

That  It  happened  to  me  Is  not  Important, 
we  are  not  the  only  ones  with  problems. 
Have  you  ever  had  to  stand  in  line  behind  9 
people,  one  employee  waiting  on  customers 
while  2  others  Ignore  you.  get  the  Impres- 
sion they  are  doing  nothing? 

More  on  the  Post  Office.  .  .  . 

A  birthday  card  mailed  September  24th  in 
front  of  the  Post  Office.  It's  October  9th.  It 
still  has  yet  to  arrive,  8  blocks  down  the 
street.  A  call  to  Inquire,  the  response,  "sorry 
sir,  you  will  have  to  come  down  to  the  Post 
Office  and  put  a  tracer  on  It."  "But  Mr. 
postal  employee,  why  should  I  have  to  put  a 
tracer  on  It,  somebody  that  works  with  you 
lost  it." 

Another  problem  I  am  aware  of.  a  yellow 
slip  came  In  the  malltwx.  postage  due,"  the 
next  day,  another  yellow  slip,  "postage 
due."  The  card  was  p.cked  up  with  22  cents 
stamped  on  It.  17  cents  additional  was  paid. 
Maybe  It  was  slightly  over.  The  individual 
that  mailed  the  card  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  it  was  slightly  over  when  it  was  weight- 
ed on  an  office  scale,  the  scale  showed  It  was 
very  close  to  the  limit.  Postal  8er\'lce.  I  can 
assure  you  that  you  spent  a  lot  more  then 
17  cents  to  collect  17  cents.  I  know  you  have 
rules— mayl>e  there  Is  a  better  way. 

I  know  not  every  employee  at  my  Post 
Office  is  bad.  There  are  many  good  postal 
employees  and  I  know  not  all  Post  Offices 
are  like  mine,  but  a  business  run  like  this 
cannot  prosper.  Perhaps  we  should  review 
this  Government-sanctioned  monoply!  I 
have  shared  with  you  a  I'ew  examples,  some 
happened  to  me.  some  to  others.  There  are 
many  more,  most  about  late  or  lost  mall  and 
of  concerned  postal  employees.  "'Postmaster, 
there  is  no  need  to  call  me  to  try  to  smooth 
things  over,  spend  the  time  getting  the  mall 
to  where  It's  supposed  to  go.  when  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  get  there.  If  service  and  consider- 
ation Improves,  I'll  get  back  on  my  soap- 
box." And  so  I  said  we  have  had  enough. 
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A  copy  of  this  editorial  has  been  mailed  to 
the  United  Stales  postal  service,  to  Con- 
gressman Bob  McEwen.  sjid  Senators  Glenn 
and  Hobson.  it  can  be  Improved.  Call  my 
paper  boy.  he  is  14  years  old  and  I  have  only 
missed  one  paper  In  3  months,  rain  or  shine. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  INSTITUTE  REPORT  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 

MENT 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr  (iREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
famine  in  Afrirn  underscores  the  impor- 
tance of  addrertHiriK  one  of  the  causes  of 
I  hat  traKed>:  th*  detrrioralion  of  a  fragile 
reniiurce  base  The  destruction  of  forests, 
rreepint!  deiertiriration.  Iohh  of  topsoils, 
tind  other  enMronmenlai  problems  restrict 
the  abilin  of  m«n>  Afnran  nations  to  feed 
I  hem-ieU  e** 

Thouifh  len.  rinimHtic  than  the  African 
«iluation  natural  resource  dejrradation 
plagues  man>  other  developing  countries, 
iindermininit  their  aspiration-  to  grow  and 
prosper 

The  L'.S.  Congress  can  ill  afford  to  let 
this  cycle  continue.  F^mergenrv  food  aid, 
»hih  .sscntial  does  nothing  to  address 
i'ng  rHnge  development  needs  Without  a 
long  range  p<ilir>.  »e  put  at  risk  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  oued  to  the  U.S. 
(lOvernment  and  '■I'mmen: mi  hank«  b\  de- 
>  eloping  rountnes 

To  help  us  address  ihes,-  i  halungcs  a 
blue  ribbon  ta.sk  for<  e  »as  .  .lahii-hed  by 
the  study  conference  -  sister  gr.ups  the 
Environmental  and  Knerg>  >tud»  Institute. 
This  distinguished  bipartisan  panel  has 
developed  a  series  of  recommendations  for 
I  ongressional  action  to  help  the  developing 
vt-orld  promote  long-term  environmentally 
sustainable  growth. 

The  panel's  recommendations  emphasize 
redirected  aid  policies  and  better  hr mess- 
ing of  existing  resources.  They  also  propose 
modest  new  investments  to  help  developing 
countries  build  their  o»n  capacities. 

The    foreword    and    introduction    to    the 
task  force's  report  follow: 
Congressional   Agenda    for    Improved   Re- 
source AND  Environmental  Management 
IN  THE  Third  World:  Helping  Developing 
Countries  Help  Themselves 
(Prepared  by  a  Task  Force  of  the  Environ- 
mental and  Energy  Study  Institute,  Octo- 
ber 1985) 

FOREWORD 

The  Environmental  and  Energy  Study  In- 
.stitute  (EESI)  convened  this  task  force  to 
address  natural  resource  and  development 
issues  in  developing  countries  Just  as  the 
U.S.  Congress  was  debating  two  critical 
items:  the  need  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions to  feed  the  victims  of  the  African 
famine  and  the  tragic  chemical  accident  in 
Bhopal.  India.  Although  the  EESI  task 
force  was  conceived  well  before  these  events 
became  front  page  news,  they  gave  new  ur- 
gency to  our  effort  to  help  the  developing 
world  meet  its  long-term  resource  and  devel- 
opment needs. 
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The  EESI  task  force  Is  nonpartisan  and 
Includes  leaders  from  U.S.  corporations,  en- 
vironmental and  development  organizations 
and  the  Congress.  The  goal  of  the  task  force 
has  been  to  develop  an  agenda,  on  which  we 
could  all  broadly  agree,  for  congressional 
action  to  help  developing  countries  better 
msinage  their  resources  for  sustainable  de- 
velopment. 

Our  effort  Is  distinctive  for  a  number  of 
reasons:  we  sought  to  develop  politically  re- 
alistic and  fiscally  restrained  recommenda- 
tions for  congressional  actior:  we  represent 
diverse  Interests  and  perspectives;  and  we 
have  concentrated  on  initiatives  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  help  themselves  The 
focus  on  congressional  action  was  part  leu 
larly  appropriate  because  EESI's  sister  orga- 
nization, the  Congressional  Environmental 
and  Energy  Study  Conference,  represents 
the  legislators  who  can  put  our  recommen- 
dations Into  effect. 

We  began  our  work  from  the  premise  that 
the  developing  world's  long-term  growth  de- 
pends upon  sound  environmental  and  natu- 
ral resource  management.  We  all  l>elleve 
that  the  United  States  has  a  special  respon- 
sibility and  also  the  capability  to  provide 
help  in  promoting  environmentally  sustain- 
able development  In  developing  countries 
that  desire  such  assistance.  Furthermore, 
we  believe  that  there  are  actions  the  U.S. 
Congress  could  take  to  help. 

We  also  began  with  the  premise  that  the 
long-term  environmental,  economic  and  po- 
litical interests  and  national  security  of  the 
United  States  depend  far  more  than  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  on  the  success 
with  which  developing  countries  can  wisely 
manage  their  resources  for  sustainable  de- 
velopment. We  believe  that  the  only  lasting 
way  to  achieve  sound  environmental  and  re- 
source management  In  developing  countries 
is  to  strengthen  the  capability  of  these 
countries  to  do  so. 

The  action  agenda  which  follows  synthe- 
sizes much  of  the  best  thinking  available  on 
what  Congress  csin  do  to  help  developing 
countries  help  themselves.  It  Is  only  a  begin- 
ning. But  our  effort  Itself  represents  an  Im- 
portant step  toward  the  creation  of  the  new 
Ideas,  new  leadership  and  new  coalitions 
necessary  to  help  the  developing  world 
achieve  sustainable  development. 

We  now  call  on  the  U.S.  Congress  to  take 
the  next  step,  to  make  this  proposed  agenda 
for  action  a  reality. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  express  our 
thanks  to  Ken  Murphy,  EESI  executive  di- 
rector, and  Jon  Clark,  director  of  the  devel- 
opment country  project,  for  their  outstand- 
ing work  on  this  report. 

THE  TASK  FORCE 

Ous  Speth.  Task  Force  Chair;  President, 
World  Resources  Institute 

Robert  O.  Blake,  Senior  Fellow,  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  Environment  and  Devel- 
opment 

Barbara  Blum,  Chair.  Environmental 
Policy  Institute;  President,  Women's  Na- 
tional Bank 

The  Honorable  Don  Bonker,  Chair,  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade 

Nan  Borten.  Executive  Director.  Interna- 
tional Volunteer  Services 

The  Honorable  John  H.  Chafee.  Chair, 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution 

Harold  Corbett,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Monsanto 

The  Honorable  Benjamin  A.  Oilman, 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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Robert  D.  Havener,  President,  Wlnrock 
International 

Philip  Johnston,  Executive  Director, 
CARE 

Bruce  Karrh,  Vice  President,  E.I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co. 

The  Honorable  Mickey  Leland.  Chair, 
House  Select  Committee  on  Hunger.  Chair, 
Congressional  Black  Caucus 

The  Honorable  Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr., 
Chair.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy 

Joan  Nicholson.  Washington  Representa- 
tive. United  Nations  Environment  Program 

Richard  L.  Ot  linger.  Chair.  Environmen- 
tal and  Energy  Study  Institute 

The  Honorable  Clalljome  Pell.  Ranking 
Minority  Member.  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  Meml)er.  United 
Nations  World  Commission  on  Environment 
and  Development;  former  administrator, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

The  Honorable  Claudlne  Schneider,  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  House  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources.  Agriculture  Research 
and  Eiivlronment 

The  Honorable  John  Selberllng,  Chair, 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 

John  Sheehan,  Legislative  Director, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America 

Ralph  Smuckler.  Dean.  International 
Studies  and  Programs.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity; Chair,  Board  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  International  Development.  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences 

Tom  Stoel.  President.  Global  Tomorrow 
Coalition;  Director.  Internationa]  Program, 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

Lee  Talbot.  Fellow.  East-West  Center. 
World  Resources  Institute 

The  Honorable  Howard  Wolpe,  Chair, 
House  Subcommittee  on  Africa 

The  honorable  Gus  Yatron,  Chair.  House 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  Inter- 
national Organizations 

INTRODUCnOIt 

Much  of  the  developing  world  Is  In  the 
midst  of  an  environmental  and  natural  re- 
sources crisis  which  Is  undermining  Its  drive 
for  sustained  economic  growth.  Whether 
one  examines  the  management  of  dangerous 
chemicals,  dependence  on  expensive  energy 
Imports,  pollution  levels,  the  loss  of  forests 
and  biological  diversity,  or  land  deteriora- 
tion resulting  from  deforestation  and  deser- 
tification, a  similar  conclusion  emerges:  the 
problems  of  the  poor  countries  generally 
make  those  of  the  United  States  and  other 
rich  countries  pale  by  comparison.  More- 
over, because  the  struggling  economies  of 
the  developing  world  generally  are  closely 
tied  to  the  use  of  natural  resources,  the 
widespread  deterioration  of  the  renewable 
resources  base  has  serious  Implications  for 
the  future,  particularly  when  viewed  togeth- 
er with  rapidly  expanding  populations  and 
the  Increasingly  intricate  economic  and  se- 
curity Interconnections  among  all  nations. 

Task  Force  Chair  Gus  Speth  stated  at  the 
outset  of  our  effort  that  a  new  environmen- 
tal agenda  Is  emerging  for  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  Issues  on  this  agenda 
"represent  new  policy  and  political  chal- 
lenges for  the  United  States,  challenges 
that  are  more  international  and  global  In 
scope  and  Implication  .  .  .  Today.  Issues 
arise  from  the  spread  of  deserts,  the  loss  of 
forests,  the  erosion  of  soils,  the  growth  of 
human  populations,  the  exhaustion  of  eco- 
logical communities,  the  accumulation  of 
wastes,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
blogeochemlcal  cycles  of  the  planet.  These 
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newer  environmental  concerns  transcend 
borders,  national  laws  and  local  customs.  As 
a  result,  the  politics  needed  to  meet  present 
and  future  challenges  require  a  new  vision 
and  a  new  diplomacy,  new  leaders  and  new 
coalitions." 

The  United  States  has  a  direct  and.  as  the 
situation  worsens  a  growing  interest  in  the 
environmental  and  natural  resource  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  world.  The  tragic  ac- 
cident in  Bhopal.  India,  and  the  famine  that 
continues  to  afflict  many  of  the  countries  in 
Africa  underscore  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  must  be  concerned  about  resource 
issues  in  the  Third  World.  Humanitarian 
and  environmental  values  are  at  stake,  but 
so  are  U.S.  economic  and  security  interests. 
EX-ents  like  Bhopal  can  fuel  anti-American 
sentiment  and  provide  support  for  efforts  to 
unduly  restrict  the  operations  of  U.S.  com- 
panies, thus  diminishing  the  prospects  for 
mutually  beneficial  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

Less  dramatic  than  the  Bhopal  accident 
but  inestimably  more  serious  globally  is  the 
continuing  environmental  degradation 
which  reduces  the  capability  of  nations  to 
support  their  people.  The  starvation 
throughout  Africa  illustrates  this  point  all 
too  well,  but  the  problem  involves  most  de- 
veloping countries  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent.  U.S.  political,  economic  and  national 
security  interests  are  affected  when  re- 
source challeiiges  are  not  met.  This  failure 
leads  first  to  economic  and  social  stresses 
and  then  to  political  instability  or  authori- 
tarian measures— developments  that  under- 
mine free  institutions  and  trigger  armed 
conflict. 

Environmental  degradation  In  developing 
countries  affects  the  United  States  in  many 
ways.  In  addition  to  development  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  government,  for  example,  the 
U.S.  banking  community  has  lent  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  developing  countries.  Con- 
tinued environmental  and  resource  degrada- 
tion, coupled  with  heavy  reliance  on  energy 
Imports,  reduces  these  nations'  ability  to 
pay  back  their  outstanding  debts. 

These  issues  demand  attention  by  the 
United  States  because  they  are  inextricably 
linked  to  other  pressing  international  goals: 
expanding  International  trade  and  markets, 
improving  North-South  relations,  promot- 
ing sustainable  economic  development  and 
ensuring  long-term  political  stability  in  the 
Third  World. 

Increasingly.  Third  World  leaders  are 
showing  concern  about  environmental  and 
resource  deterioration.  And  rightly  so.  Con- 
servation jf  the  productive  resource  base- 
soils,  fisheries,  forests— is  particularly  criti- 
cal in  developing  countries,  which  on  aver- 
age are  six  times  more  dependent  than  in- 
dustrial countries  on  these  natural  re- 
sources. 

Yet,  while  legislation  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment in  developing  countries  is  now  vir- 
tually universal,  implementation,  enforce- 
ment and  monitoring  are  often  grossly  defi- 
cient. Even  where  the  political  commitment 
is  present,  lack  of  information,  staffing 
shortages,  poor  training,  inadequate  techni- 
cal resources  and  lack  of  financial  resources 
all  create  special  vulnerability. 

Fundamentally,  a  country's  capability  for 
managing  its  resources  and  environmental 
affairs  must  be  its  own.  Unfortunately,  with 
all  too  few  exceptions,  developing  countries 
do  not  have  the  needed  capability.  In  light 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  global  resource  sit- 
uation, and  its  importance  to  U.S.  interests, 
a  concerted  U.S.  effort  led  by  the  Congress 
is  now  urgently  needed  to  help  developing 
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countries  help  themselves  manage  their  re- 
sources and  environment  for  sustainable  de- 
velopment. The  key  questions  are:  What  can 
the  United  States  do  to  strengthen  the  ca- 
pability of  officials  and  other  leaders  in  de- 
veloping countries  to  better  cope  with  their 
environmental  and  resources  challenges? 
How  can  we  help  them  achieve  agricultural, 
energy  and  industrial  development  that  is 
sustainable? 

To  begin  to  answer  these  questions,  the 
Environmental  and  Energy  Study  Institute 
(EESI)  Initiated  this  project,  entitled  "Help- 
ing Developing  Countries  Help  Themselves: 
Toward  a  Congressional  Agenda  for  Im- 
proved Resource  Management  in  the  Third 
World." 

EESI  convened  a  task  force  made  up  of 
U.S.  corporate,  environmental,  development 
and  Congressional  leaders  to  identify  ac- 
tions, outlined  in  the  body  of  this  report, 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  can  take  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  better  manage  their  re- 
sources for  sustainable  development.  Paral- 
leling this  effort.  EESI  has  launched  a 
series  of  initiatives  to  Increase  awareness 
among  Members  of  Congress.  Congressional 
staff  and  other  decision-makers  of  the  envi- 
ronmental and  natural  resource  needs  in 
the  developing  world. 

A  guiding  principle  behind  the  task  force's 
work  was  that  the  United  States  should  not 
impose  its  envirorunental  systems  on  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Instead,  the  task  force 
started  from  the  premise  that  the  Congress 
should  act  to  bolster  and  support  institu- 
tion-building efforts  designed  to  strengthen 
the  ability  of  developing  countries  them- 
selves to  make  informed  decisions  and  carry 
out  effective  policies. 

To  ensure  that  this  principle  was  ad- 
dressed. EESI  established  an  advisory  group 
of  environmental  leaders  from  throughout 
the  developing  world.  The  group  also  helped 
the  task  force  ensure  thai  their  recommen- 
dations met  real  needs  in  the  developing 
world.  The  comments  received  from  the 
group  of  foreign  advisors  were  generally 
strongly  supportive,  and  many  of  their  sug- 
gestions have  been  incorporated  Into  the 
recommendations. 

SUMMARY  or  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  recommendations  for  Congressional 
action  identified  by  the  task  force  should  be 
viewed  as  a  package  of  interrelated  and  mu- 
tually supportive  actions.  The  major  recom- 
mendations are; 

Provide  Long-term  Resource  Restoration 
Assistance  to  Africa. 

fctabllsh  New  AID  Natural  Resources 
Policy  and  Bureau. 

Strengthen  Developing  Country  Environ- 
mental Authorities. 

Build  Indigenous  Non-Governmental  Or- 
ganizations. 

Improve  Environmental  and  Related  De- 
velopment R&D. 

Enhance  Environmental  and  Related  De- 
velopment Training. 

Strengthen  Peace  Corps'  Envirorunental 
Focus. 

Focus  Multilateral  Development  Bank  At- 
tention on  Resource  Issues. 

Expand  PL.  480  Program  to  Include  Con- 
servation of  Biological  Diversity. 

Review  Options  for  Using  Foreign  Debt  to 
Encourage  Sustainable  Development. 

Review  International  Natural  Resource 
Programs  in  U.S.  Agencies. 

Incorporate  Natural  Resource  Assess- 
ments Into  Project  Cost/Benefit  Analysis. 

Support  the  United  Nations  Env*ronment 
Program. 
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Many  of  the  recommendations  stress  thi 
need  to  take  environmental  and  natural  r» 
sources  factors  into  account  In  development 
activities  to  erasure  their  long-term  success. 
Comprehensive  assessments  of  environmen- 
tal conditions,  when  carried  out.  have 
proven  Invaluable  to  officials  of  developing 
countries  in  the  planning,  execution  and 
management  of  development  efforts. 

However,  such  assessments  are  seldom 
used.  One  reason  is  that  they  are  mistaken- 
ly confused  with  the  U.S.  environmental 
impact  statement  process,  which  has  a  repu- 
tation for  blocking  economic  development. 

The  new  approach  to  environmental  as- 
sessment and  management  points  out  the 
opportunities  for  sustainable  use  of  natural 
resource  systems  for  development,  as  well  as 
adverse  impacts  which  can  undermine  the 
development  effort  Itself.  It  is  this  positive 
approach  which  the  recommendations  envi- 
sion. 

To  a  large  extent,  these  recommendations 
represent  an  integration  and  synthesis  of 
existing  analysis,  not  original  research  per 
se.  The  studies  called  for  in  various  areas  re- 
flect the  fact  that  this  is  a  relatively  new 
field  for  policy  analysis  and  action. 

Since  the  task  force  concentrated  its 
effort  on  Congressional  actions  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  help  themselves,  the  rec- 
ommendations do  not  address  other  entitles 
or  policy  issues.  Of  course,  the  private 
sector,  particularly  the  non-goverrunental 
organizations.  Industry  and  academla,  have 
much  to  contribute,  and  should  be  Involved 
In  carrying  out  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Taken  together,  the  recommendations  rec- 
ognize that  there  Is  no  one  easy  way  to  pro- 
mote environmentally  sustainable  develop- 
ment in  the  developing  world.  Rather,  the 
recommendations  encompass  a  range  of 
process-oriented  actions  designed  to  in- 
crease the  attention  paid  to  these  issues 
within  the  U.S.  government  and  to  enhance 
the  ability  of  developing  country  leaders  to 
better  manage  their  resources  for  sustain- 
able development. 

This  package  of  recommendations  comes 
at  a  time  when  massive  federal  deficits  re- 
quire economies  in  federal  spending.  Howev- 
er, most  of  the  recommendations  for  Con- 
gressional action  represent  very  low-cost  or 
no-cost  Items.  Indeed,  many  are  intended  to 
lead  to  economies  in  the  programs  they  ad- 
dress. For  example,  adequate  environmental 
assessments  of  development  assistance 
projects  can  avoid  expensive  and  wasteful 
mistakes  in  project  design  and  implementa- 
tion. Therefore,  they  can  lead  both  to  less 
costly  and  more  effective  assistance.  Fur- 
thermore, programs  that  build  developing 
country  capabilities  through  training  and 
Institution-building  generally  Involve  quite 
low  costs. 


SIX-MONTH  SUSPENSION  OP 
TRADE  WITH  ROMANIA 

HON.  FRANK  R.  \VOLf 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  198S 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleairueg.  Representativeo  CHRIS 
Smith  of  New  Jemev  and  TONY  Hall  of 
Ohio,  in  Introducing  legislation  to  place 
Romania  on  a  6-month  suspension  of  the 
coveted  most-favored-nation  trade  status.  It 
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is  time  we  take  a  hard  h.iik  m  .uir  fiirtiKn 
trade  policies  and  how  ihii><  p<ilicieg  can 
influence  human  rights  ffuaranlees. 

Karlier  this  year.  I  joined  Congressmen 
Smith  and  Hall  in  a  factrmdlnu  trip  to  the 
Socialist  Republic  nf  Kumanm  and  »a> 
deeply  disturbed  bi  ihii!  <  vp<rien('»'  lllu-* 
trative  of  the  extent  t.i  »hii  h  these  p»-ople 
are  repressed  wa-  itu  it<  t-rec  lo  which  !he> 
were  so  thrilled  t"  -<  ■  u  —  total  stranKers— 
but  we  were  Ameriran-  and  that,  tn  them, 
promised  some  hope  for  their  pli)fhl  Ah  I 
walked  through  the  crowds  at  the  ihurrhes 
I  visited,  many  of  the  town^^folk  wnuld 
press  up  to  me.  and  as  they  shook  our 
hands,  they  would  press  prices  of  pap«'r 
into  our  palms  which  were  pleas  for  help  ic 
get  them  out  of  the  country. 

The  tragedy  in  those  messages  was  un- 
derscored as  we  met  with  individuals  who 
had  been  persecuted  and  tortured  by  the 
Romanian  Government  because  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  their  desire  to  emigrate. 
We  rejoiced  earlier  this  fall  with  the  release 
and  emigralion  of  Father  (iheorghe  Calciu 
who  had  been  imprisoned  m  Romania  for  a 
period  totaling  more  than  21  >ears  herause 
of  his  Christian  belief  Rut  his  suffermg  il- 
lustrates the  human  riffhts  abuses  in  Roma- 
nia. During  his  imprisonment  he  had  been 
beaten  repeatedly  and  was  forced  to  beat 
more  inmates.  This  »h-  [nu'  of  a  "reeduca- 
tion" prison  and  he  •*»-  -uhsequently  the 
only  inmate  spared  death  h>  firin?  squad 

For  refusing  to  take  a  factor*  joh  and 
deny  his  priesthood,  he  »a.t  subjected  lo  pe- 
riods of  10  days  each  during  which  he  wa.- 
given  no  food,  no  water,  no  heat,  and  no 
clothes.  At  the  end  of  those  periods  when 
convulsing  violently,  he  would  be  given  2 
days'  worth  of  food  and  then  put  back  on 
the  10  days  of  deprivation.  This  went  on  for 
ion  days.  The  Romanians  wanted  to  keep 
him  alive  to  break  him.  At  the  end  of  the 
100  days,  Calciu  countered  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  by  goinn  on  a  hunger  strike 
of  his  own.  When  his  death  appeared  likely, 
the  security  forces  admitted  Calciu  to  a 
hospital— again,  they  needed  to  ki'p  him 
alive. 

Father  Calciu's  situation  is  just  one  well- 
publicized  example.  1  have  also  learned 
that  in  the  cold  of  last  »  nw  r  ihe  Roma- 
nian Government  turned  off  the  heat  in 
hospitals  to  save  money  and  Infants  m  in 
cubators  died  as  a  result.  The  (Jovernment 
also  refuses  to  acknowledge  newborn  chil 
dren  until  they  are  2  weeks  old  because  the 
infant  mortality  rate  is  so  hixh  In  winter. 
they  do  not  document  births  for  4  weeks 
after  actual  delivery. 

While  I  was  in  Romania,  I  visited  a 
church  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Gov- 
ernment bulldozers.  Since  thtn  !  hiive 
learned  that  the  engineer  in  i  hnrKi  of  ,  on 
struction  of  the  church  not  ut\\\  lived 
through  seeing  the  church  demolished,  but 
was  arrested  and  interrogated.  During  the 
interrogation,  he  was  put  in  a  b<)d>  press 
and  squeezed  until  unconscious.  When  he 
came  to,  he  was  interrogated  further  and 
put  in  a  rubber  suit  which  wa.s  then  Tilled 
with  water.  In  it.  he  was  beaten  with  a 
stick.  The  rubber  suit  filled  with  water  kept 
any  marks  from  appearing  on  his  hod%  hI 
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though  he  again  was  beaten  until  uncon- 
scious. He  was  subsequent!*  dumped  b>  the 
police  in  an  underground  area  of  Bucha- 
rest. He  later  revived  and  managed  to  get 
home. 

\n  elder  at  the  same  church  was  beaten 
on  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  a  rubber  stick. 
Then,  with  his  hands  tied  together,  he  was 
hung  from  rafters  and  the  Government  se- 
curity forces  continued  to  beat  him  He  was 
put  into  a  "torture  machine."  an  electrical 
black  box  of  sorts  where  onl>  his  head  was 
out  While  questioning  the  elder,  this  black 
box  would  continuously  punch  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

I  point  out  these  examples  to  );raphiraliv 
and  traKica;i>  illustrate  what  t>pe  of  gov- 
ernment  we  are  supporting  in  allowing 
most-favored-nation  trade  status  and  re- 
newing it  year  after  year  without  question. 

It's  time  we  started  to  ask  questions.  I 
believe  the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  underscores  America's  commitment 
to  preserving  human  dignitv  and  the  rights 
of  every  person  in  this  global  famil> 

In  1979.  just  before  his  arrest.  Father 
Calciu  told  a  visitor  from  the  West,  "know- 
ing people  care  makes  what  I've  suffered 
worthwhile."  We  should  heed  the  pleas  of 
the  Romanian  people  and  demand  that  the 
Government  of  Romania  lose  MKN  status 
unless  the  violation  of  human  rights  in  that 
country  is  brought  to  an  end. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  our  bill,  H.R. 
.')fi99.  and  urge  all  Americans  interested  in 
human  rights  and  religious  freedom  to  con- 
tact their  Congressmen  and  Senators  to 
outline  support  for  a  6-month  suspension 
of  MFN  trade  status  for  Romania. 


DALLAS  MAVERICKS-THE 
HOTTEST  TICKET  IN  TOWN 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 
Mr  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
real  American  success  story.  It  is  a  story 
about  hard  work  and  true  dedication 
paying  off  1  am  talking  about  the  most 
-uccessful  expansion  franchise  in  National 
Husketball  Association  [NBA]  history,  the 
Dallas  Vlavericks. 

Just  .")  years  ago,  principal  owner  Don 
(  arter  and  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager Norm  Sonju  had  the  foresight  to  bring 
an  NB.A  franchise  to  Dallas  County,  TX. 
That  first  season  there  were  more  doubters 
than  ticket  holders  Todav.  as  the  Maver- 
icks begin  th^ir  sixth  Dallas  season,  people 
are  camping  out  for  tickets  and  the  Niaver- 
icks  have  put  a  ceiling  on  season  ticket 
purchases  in  order  to  make  sure  that  as 
man>  Dallasites  as  possible  have  an  oppor- 
lunitv  to  see  their  team  plav 

.Another  man  who  certainlv  deserves  as 
much  credit  for  our  hometown  team  s  suc- 
cess as  Mr,  Carter  and  Mr.  Sonju  is  the 
head  coach  of  the  Dallas  Mavericks.  Dick 
Motta.  Coach  Motta  has  done  on  the  court 
whiii  <onju  and  Carter  have  done  off  the 
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court  i-tnr;  :hH'  i-  fashion  h  very  young 
team  into  an  ■lu'^tandini;  »p<>ri-  organiza- 
tion with  widespread  (ommunit>  ^uppon  in 
a  very  short  period  of  nm. 

I  would  like  to  call  lo  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  appeared  recently 
in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  entitled  "'The 
Hottest  Ticket  in  Town  "  The  article  tells 
the  story  of  this  fine  .NBA  franchise,  one  of 
which  all  the  people  of  Dallas  County  can 
be  proud, 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  Oct.  24. 

1985] 

The  Hottest  Ticket  in  Town 

FIVE-YEAR  trip  HAS  TAKEN  UAVS  FROM  RAGS  TO 
RACE 

(By  Ish  Haley) 

The  first  time  the  Mavericks  rookies  met 
for  practice  last  month,  a  worried  woman 
showed  up  and  recounted  the  tragic  loss  of 
her  season  tickets  in  a  divorce  settlement. 
The  club,  she  said,  was  trying  to  accommo- 
date her.  but  It  was  obvious  her  apprehen- 
sion would  remain  until  the  replacement 
seats  were  in  hand.  "'That's  why  I'm  out 
here  tonight."'  she  explained.  "I  was  so 
afraid  I  wouldn't  get  to  see  the  Mavericks." 

"So  far.  we've  had  two  cases  like  that," 
Mavericks  ticket  manager  Steve  Letson  said. 
"We  hear  one  story  and  then  the  other  and 
end  up  right  in  the  middle.  We  try  to  ap- 
pease the  individual  parties  Involved,  but  if 
the  tickets  are  in  the  husband's  name,  he 
owns  the  tickets." 

At  the  Mavericks  office  at  Reunion  Arena, 
a  yoiuig  man  told  the  receptionist  he  was 
there  to  take  delivery  on  season  tickets  for 
his  company.  The  Mavericks  staffer  refused 
to  produce  the  ticket  envelope  until  the  visi- 
tor underwent  a  security  check  rigid  enough 
for  Pentagon  admission. 

"E^'eryone  picking  up  tickets  at  our  office 
is  asked  for  identification,"  Letson  said.  "If 
someone  can't  prove  who  he  is  or  who  he 
represents,  I  call  the  company.  We've  had  a 
few  problems  with  company-owTied  tickets. 
There  have  been  cases  of  people  trying  to 
get  tickets  put  In  their  names,  after  they've 
left  companies  or  companies  have  been  dis- 
solved." 

On  Sept.  17.  Jimmy  Fuller,  a  Dallas  Jewel- 
er, paid  $23,000  at  a  charity  auction  for  two 
baseline,  courtside  tickets  donated  by  Mav- 
ericks owner  Don  Carter.  The  tickets,  which 
normally  sell  for  $31.50,  went  for  $267.44. 
"A  friend  of  mine  has  tickets  in  the  same 
section,"  Carter  said.  "As  soon  as  he  heard 
about  what  happened  at  the  auction,  he 
told  his  secretary  to  put  his  tlckeU  In  the 
company  safe." 

Twenty-four  hours  before  the  Mavericks 
placed  their  remaining  single-game  tickets 
on  sale,  a  ticket  broker  alerted  arena  offi- 
cials of  his  plan  to  put  100  representatives 
on  vigil  at  the  ticket  windows.  "This  was  for 
basketball  tickets,  not  a  major  concert."  a 
Mavericks  staffer  said.  "People  In  other 
cities  can"t  believe  what's  going  on  here." 

In  the  frtmchlses  sixth  year.  Dallas  has 
sold  14,000  season  tickets.  The  club  also  has 
a  priority  waiting  list  containing  another 
100  names.  Retinion  Arena  seats  17,007  in 
the  configuration  used  by  the  Mavericks. 
Asked  if  he  thought  his  team  could  sell 
20.000  season  tickets.  Carter  said,  ""I 
wouldn't  bet  against  it.  If  we  had  an  arena 
of  20,000  seaU,  with  the  sight  lines  we  have 
at  Reunion,  I'd  love  that.  Right  now,  I 
worry  about  our  fans  in  the  far  comers  of 
our  building.  I'm  looking  forward  to  when 
we  can  have  20-by-20  laser  screens  over  all 
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four  comers.  That  way  our  fans  In  those 
seats  can  reach  out  and  touch  Mark  Agulrre 
and  Rolando  Blaclunan.  Ml  feel  a  lot  better 
then." 

On  Oct.  7.  the  MaverlctLS  drew  more  than 
4.000  season-ticket  holders  to  a  special  prac- 
tice at  Reunion.  "This  would  have  looked 
like  a  sellout  our  first  year,"  Dallas  coach 
Dick  Motta  told  the  audience.  On  Oct.  17. 
the  Mavericks  drew  16,487  for  an  exhibition 
with  Philadelphia. 

"When  Linda  (Mrs.  Carter)  and  1  pulled 
into  the  parking  lot  and  saw  all  those  people 
there  for  an  exhibition,  especially  in  that 
misty  weather,  she  told  me  that  the  sight  of 
all  the  people  still  gave  her  chllibumps," 
Carter  said.  "To  be  a  part  of  something  that 
has  grown  to  this  magnitude  and  had 
t>ecome  so  enjoyable  means  so  much.  We're 
still  in  awe." 

Dallas  last  year  ranked  first  In  the  NBA  In 
paid  attendance  and  second  In  total  attend- 
ance. The  Mavericks  sold  1C.500  season  tick- 
ets and  averaged  16.594  customers.  The  club 
announced  24  sellouts.  Fewer  than  1.000 
tickets  remain  for  the  season  opener  against 
Seattle  Saturday  night.  The  first  visit  by 
the  world  champion  Lakers  next  Tuesday  is 
sold  out.  Only  Isolated  tickets  (no  two  seats 
together)  remain  for  17  other  games  at  Re- 
union Arena. 

"Anyone  who  says  he  Isn't  stunned  by  all 
this  has  got  to  be  a  liar."  Reunion  Arena 
manager  Jack  Beckman  said.  "It's  a  phe- 
nomenon." 

"If  anyone  tells  you  they  could  see  some- 
thing like  this  coming,  they  are  kidding 
themselves,"  said  Angelo  Drossos.  president 
of  the  San  Antonio  Spurs,  whose  ticket  sales 
have  decreased  sutwtantitUly. 

Prior  to  the  1973-74  season,  the  Spurs 
were  the  Dallas  Chaparrals  of  the  old  Amer- 
ican Basketball  Association.  The  franchise 
was  known  as  the  Texas  Chaparrals  In  1970- 
71.  when  it  appeared  in  Dallas,  Fort  Worth 
and  Lubbock.  "I  rarely  had  trouble  counting 
the  crowd  when  we  played  at  Moody  Colise- 
um, and  I  flunked  math."  said  former  Chap- 
arrals coach  Bill  Blakeley,  "If  I  got  thrown 
out  of  a  game,  which  happened  a  few  times. 
I  never  had  trouble  finding  a  seat." 

"I  don't  believe  the  Chaparrals,  even  If 
they  had  won  the  ABA  title,  would  ever 
have  been  accepted  here,"  said  former 
Dallas  mayor  Bob  Folsom,  who  was  among 
the  Chaparral  Investors.  "The  people  always 
looked  at  the  team  as  minor  league.  As  fas 
as  I'm  concerned,  and  I  think  it's  a  good 
trait,  this  city  demands  the  best.  If  you 
don't  have  the  best,  you're  not  going  to 
make  it." 

Mavericks  general  manager  Norm  Sonju. 
then  representing  Buffalo  owners  John  Y. 
Brown  and  Harry  Mangurian,  recommended 
Dallas  as  a  new  home  for  that  franchise  In 
1978.  Instead,  the  owners  chose  San  Diego, 
which  since  has  lost  its  franchise  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Sports  Arena. 

"There  was  no  arena  then,  and  basketball 
was  really  a  low-profile  sport,"  said  Sonju, 
who  returned  in  1980.  "SMU  and  TCU 
weren't  enjoying  the  successes  in  basketball 
that  they're  having  now.  Back  then,  who 
would  have  ever  thought  that  the  NBA  All- 
Star  Game  and  the  NCAA  Pinal  Four  would 
be  played  In  Dallas  in  the  same  year." 

Pursuing  Investors  for  the  Mavericks, 
Sonju  was  refused  by  143  candidates.  Most 
of  the  refusals,  he  said,  came  from  people 
"who  thought  basketball  would  never  make 
It  here."  One  was  former  Chaparrals  gener- 
al manager  Max  Williams.  "I  had  no  desire 
to  own  an  Interest  in  another  sports  fran- 
chise." Williams  said.  "Now  I  wish  I'd  have 
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gotten  Involved  strictly  for  the  Investment. 
It's  the  same  with  the  bonds  they  sold  on 
the  arena.  When  It  happened,  it  looked  like 
the  worst  Investment  in  the  world,  which  is 
what  everyone  first  said  about  those  suites 
at  Texas  SUdlum  " 

In  their  first  season,  Dallas  sold  3.900 
season  tickets  and  averaged  7,789  customers. 
By  the  fourth  year,  season-ticket  sales  had 
climbed  to  7,600.  with  a.t^ndance  running 
at  14.223.  The  3.780  arena  bondholders  have 
first  priority  on  the  tickets.  Between  50  and 
60  percent  of  the  season  tickets  are  corpo- 
rately  owned. 

Beckman  and  Sonju  supervised  traffic, 
parking  and  concession  systems  that  made 
visits  to  the  arena  more  attractive.  Accord- 
ing to  Beckman.  Reunion's  concession  menu 
Is  the  "widest  and  broadest  in  the  country  " 
Starting  with  opening  night,  Sonju  made 
sure  enough  ushers  were  present  to  guaran- 
tee ticket  security.  Most  games  end  In  time 
for  patrons  to  get  home  in  time  for  the  10 
o'clock  news. 

"It's  become  a  big  social  thing."  Beckman 
said.  "I  had  a  guy  tell  me  that  Reunion 
Arena  has  become  the  best  singles  bar  In 
town.  No  one  goes  to  a  concert  just  to  see 
the  artists  involved.  They  go  to  have  fun. 
The  fans  have  fun  at  Mavericks  games." 

Dallas,  qualifying  for  its  first  playof;  ap- 
pearance two  seasons  ago.  was  31-10  at 
home.  The  Mavericks  were  24-17  last  season 
in  Reunion.  This  year  Dallas  is  at  home  for 
13  of  its  first  16  games. 

"I  thought  last  year  was  the  critical  year 
in  terms  of  retaining  our  acceptance." 
Motta  said.  "I  worry  about  that  and  I  think 
It  affects  the  way  we  play.  too.  I  think  that's 
one  reason  why  we  lost  more  at  home  than 
usual  last  year.  Our  fans  have  supported  us 
so  strongly  that  our  players  were  trying  too 
hard  to  pay  them  back." 

Aguirre.  the  Mavericks'  first  All-St&r.  said. 
"I  think  our  fans  want  us  to  know  what  is 
going  on.  Their  attitude  toward  us  is  amaz- 
ing, but  they  also  know  what  they  are  going 
to  get  for  their  money.  Dick  never  is  going 
to  let  anyone  lag.  Win  or  lose,  we're  going  to 
get  better  as  a  team,  which  we  are." 

"What's  happened  here  Is  a  helluva  phe- 
nomenon," Motta  said.  "I  never  expected  It. 
I  never  dreamed  Dallas  could  lead  the 
league  in  paid  attendance,  without  a  world 
championship  being  Involved.  The  Maver- 
icks probably  are  the  envy  of  evei^  general 
manager  and  owner  In  the  league." 

"Not  a  day  goes  by  without  me  warning 
our  staff  atNOUt  never  taking  any  of  these 
for  granted, "  Sonju  said.  "You've  always  got 
to  appreciate  what  you've  got.  There's  never 
been  a  law  passed  that  says  people  have  to 
purchase  tickets  to  sporting  events.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  people  can  do  with  their 
money.  I  closed  down  a  franchise  in  Buffalo. 
I  know  what  a  painful  thing  that  was.  I 
want  our  fans  to  know  how  much  we  appre- 
ciate them." 


REGION  2-A  OBSERVES  AUTO 
WORKERS  ANNIVERSARY 


Chtober  29,  1985 

ThiN  milpHtone  »ill  b*"  observed  b>  raniv 
and  file  I  .AW  membem  arroso  the  land  and 
I  consider  it  a  pnvileitr  to  have  been  Invit- 
ed to  the  commemoration  dinner  Hcheduled 
by  region  2-A  for  Friday.  November  22,  at 
the  Howard  JohnHon  Motor  I^odge  in  Men- 
roeville.  PA.  Region  2-A  inrludes  western 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  and  is 
under  the  leadenthip  of  Director  Charles 
Bowlinx. 

It  in  appropriate  at  this  time  to  point  out 
that  the  I'AW  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
strugKle  to  set  new  Htandardx  and  attain 
benefits  for  its  members  that  have  help«-d 
8hape  the  hves  of  all  worldnx  men  and 
women  In  the  I'nited  Slates 

Through  its  bargainmg  effort.s.  million'' 
of  workers  now  eiyoy  decent  wages  and 
salaries,  pensions  that  allow  them  a  modi- 
rum  of  comfort  in  retirement,  paid  life  and 
hospitalization  insurance,  and  protection 
against  periods  of  infiation. 

Certainly,  the  CAW  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  Time  after  time,  its  rep- 
resentatives have  appeared  before  congres- 
sional committees  to  battle  on  behalf  of  all 
workers. 

I,  peraonally,  have  seen  them  in  action. 
They  come  well  prepared  to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  workers  to  enjoy  a  safe  and 
healthy  workplace  a  resperlahle  minimum 
age.  protection  against  unempNument  and 
social  injustice,  and  »KainH|  a  cripplinK  ill- 
ness or  injury  that  •luddenl)  deprives  an  in- 
dividual of  the  ability  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  family 

The  campaign  to  upgrade  the  standard  of 
living  for  working  people  has  been  a  trade- 
mark of  the  I  AW  since  itx  foundmu  on 
August  26.  1935.  by  the  Heulher  brothers — 
Walter,  Victor,  and  Roy— to  the  present 
day  under  the  leadership  of  .Mr.  Owen 
Bieber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  m>  rolleairues 
in  the  Congress  of  the  I  nited  Stales.  1  take 
this  opp<irtunity  to  extend  formal  conKratu- 
lations  lo  the  I'AW  on  the  occasion  of  its 
50th  anniversary  I  congratulate  also  the 
officers  and  members  of  region  2-.A  for 
they  have  earned  the  right  to  be  proud  of 
what  their  union  has  contributed  to  Ameri- 
can society. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  POUCY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

-f  FE.N.NSYLV.\.NI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.    GAYDOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    this    year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  outstanding  labor  organiza 
tions — the  United  Auto  Workers. 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiIPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
month,  hv  means  of  our  telephone  billings. 
we  are  reminded  n(  the  effects  of  the  break- 
up of  .AT&T  Ionic  a(fo,  (  heslcr  Harnard. 
one-time  president  of  the  Sew  Jer«e>  Hell 
Co..  told  us  that  when  a  phone  compai.* 
representative  entered  >our  home,  he  she 
did  so  as  an  emplovee  of  what  he  main- 
tained was  a  public  utility  providing  service 
in  the  public  Interest.  That  was  then — 
nearly  .SO  years  ago  Today,  some  would 
appear  to  believe  the  telephone  M>stem  is 
governed  by  a  totally  different  set  of  guide- 
lines.   No    better    evidence    would    seem    to 
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exist  than  the  rumored  forthcoming  an- 
t.ouncement  of  AT&T— Ma  Kell— thai  it  in- 
tends to  b>  pass  the  local  telephone  net- 
works b>  cunneclinx  the  largest  business 
customers  direcljv  lo  its  network  This  will 
give  local  companie"  no  other  choice  but  to 
hike  Iheir  local  rates  The  net  effect  to  the 
H>erage  consumer  would  t)e  higher  costs 
for  less  service. 

Mr.  Speaker— there  is  an  old  proverb 
about  what  is  obviously  best  for  all  that 
suggests  that  the  "little  one  is  too  small— 
the  big  one  is  too  big— the  medium  one  is 
just  right,  but  you  can't  get  it.  "  In  essence, 
it  summarizes  AT&T's  strategy:  save  your 
large  customers  their  money  by  eliminating 
the  fees  they  pay  lo  local  companies- 
measured,  incidentally,  in  the  billions  of 
dollars — thus  leaving  the  smaller  compa- 
nies no  other  choice  than  to  raise  local 
rates. 

Our  fellow  Member,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commeice  Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
catlcms.  Consumer  Protection  and  Finance. 
Tim  Hirth.  is  quoted  as  saving  that  what  is 
reall.t  at  stake  here  is  affordat)le  local 
telephone  service,  lonn-distance  competi- 
tion, and  the  financial  viability  of  the  local 
Bell  operating  companies"  What  thai 
really  boils  down  to  is  the  prospect  that  de- 
spite the  court-ordered  breakup  of  Ma  Kell. 
the  corp<iratlon  remains  more  than  able  to 
dominate  much  of  the  interstate  telephone 
network  nnd  can  do  so  In  a  manner  which 
could  cause  great  hardship  to  local  users. 

Indeeci.  one  sp«'cialisl  in  the  field  of  tele- 
rommunications  policv  ha.s  gone  so  far  as 
lo  state  that  this  could  lead  to  a  doubling 
of  local  telephone  rales  for  the  rest  of  us 
within  the  next  2  vears 

\T&T  s  plans  u,  circumvent  local  and  re- 
gional telephone  companies  implies  more 
than  a  seeming  ability  to  provide  a  long- 
distance link  directly  with  big  business 
across  the  country — It  also  implies  creation 
of  a  communications  system  able  to  skim 
the  cream  from  the  telephone  business. 
thus  depriving  regional  companies  of  Im- 
portant revenue  sources,  but  more  specifi- 
call*.  forcing  small  local  customers  to 
make  up  the  losses  In  a  word.  It  is  not 
only  unbecoming  of  what  we  once  believed 
to  be  the  high  point  of  meaning  of  'public 
utility  operation  in  the  public  interest,'  hut 
nl»<.  uncalled  for  by  current  standards  of 
rtdjustmenl  being  made  b>  the  industry  lo 
the  manv  legal,  political,  economic,  and 
technological  factors  at  work  in  the  tele- 
communicatKms  industry 

Probably  the  damning  statement  of  note 
Is  that  It  could  lead  to  a  doubling  of  local 
telephone  rates  within  the  next  2  years,  and 
while  we  all  recognize  the  right  of  Ma  Bell 
lo  generate  new  long-distance  revenue,  it 
-hould  be  noted  thai  the  majoritv  also  be- 
lieves such  steps,  if  carried  out.  must  be 
undertaken  fairly  and  with  proper  safe- 
guards against  local  customers  ending  up 
being  forced  to  bear  the  major  burden  of 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  that  the 
telephone  industry  presents  toda)  s  regula- 
tory authorities  with  problems  of  greater 
technological    complexity    than    do    most 
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other  utilities.  For  that  reason  alone,  it  is 
understandable  that  proponents  of  regula- 
tion might  conclude  that  demand  for  na- 
tional regulation  a  la  the  ( Ommunications 
.Act  of  19.'i4  IS  in  need  of  resurrection  Also, 
the  Federal  Communications  (  ommisslon. 
as  the  agent  most  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  law.  should  be  remind- 
ed of  the  fact  that  its  regulation  of  the  tele- 
phone industry  must,  at  all  times,  be  aimed 
toward  protection  of  the  public  and  the 
local  customer  of  telephone  service,  and 
not.  as  sometimes  soems  the  case,  toward 
maximizing  profits  for  Ma  Bell. 

AT&T  has  a  history  of  being  intimately 
Interwoven  with  the  structure  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  It  has  worked,  and  of 
being  able  to  draw  upon  powerful  reser- 
voirs of  support  whenever  it  has  come 
under  attack  On  the  basis  of  more  recent 
history,  it  should  be  clear  to  those  now 
most  responsible  for  AT&T's  management 
decisions  that  public  awareness  of  AT&T's 
ability  lo  worry  the  system  and  to  present 
cost  studies  in  support  of  its  fees  and  serv- 
ice change  proposals  was,  but  is  no  longer. 
endless  and  unchallengeable.  That  is 
reason  enough  for  them  to  ponder  the  im- 
plications of  yet  another  proverb — that  it  is 
sometimes  better  to  turn  back  than  to  lose 
one's  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  almost  30  years 
since  the  first  consent  decree  was  offered 
whereby  Western  Flectric  r?lained  its  unity 
and  its  allegiance  to  the  Bell  System,  and 
by  which  AT&T  had  to  make  most  of  its 
patents  available  to  other  manufacturers 
without  royalties  and  Western  F.leclric  was 
directed  to  disclose  its  manufacturing 
costs.  The  decision  made  it  possible  for  new 
competition  to  develop  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  telephone  ec|uipment  We  all  know 
what  has  followed  that  memorable  choice 

That  decision  came  about  because  AT&T 
chose  to  disregard  the  value  of  competition 
as  a  major  ingredient  In  defining  the  public 
interest  H>  publicity- by  persuasion— and 
b>  prosecution,  its  public  nature  was  re- 
vived, and  Its  need  to  retain  orientation 
toward  local  customer  needs  preserved. 
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Under  that  state  of  emergency  essential- 
ly all  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
people  are  suspended  As  of  that  date,  the 
Sandinistas  extended  the  suspension  of 
some  civil  rights,  the  restrictions  on  which 
were  about  to  expire,  and  suspended  other 
basic  rights  at  leasi  osiensiblv  still  enjoyed 
by  Nicaraguans  Imposition  of  this  slate  of 
emergenr.v  is  a  flagrant  act  of  repression 
without  a  shred  of  justification,  atvout 
which  we  cannot,  in  g(K>d  conscience, 
remain  silent.  It  is  a  blatant  attempt  to 
dress  the  Sandinista.s  regime's  growing  use 
of  gestapo  tactics  in  more  formal  attire 

"Therefore,  I  have  introduced,  in  conjunc- 
tion wiih  my  colleagues,  Mr  Matron  Mr. 
LaGOMARSINO.  and  Mr.  Mlrtha  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  condemning 
the  Sandinistas  frontal  assault  on  the  last 
tattered  remnants  of  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 
This  legislation  also  specificall.*  expresses 
the  concern  of  the  (  ongress  o»er  the  spe- 
cial official  hara)*smenl  and  repression  di- 
rected against  the  (  atholir  Church  in  Nica- 
ragua As  man>  of  \ou  ma>  i>e  aware  the 
Sandinistas  are  insisting  on  pretransmis- 
sion  renso'>hip  of  the  holy  Mass  They 
have  stopped  publication  of  the  Church 
newspaper  "La  Iglesia'  and  confiscated 
printed  copies,  and  they  have  raided  the 
Church's  radio  station.  Radio  t  atolica.  Ap- 
parently in  order  to  further  disrupt  Church 
activities,  the  Sandinista*  have  occupied 
Church  ofTices  and  are  carrying  out  a  cam- 
paign of  drafting  seminarians  into  the 
swollen  Sandinista  military  forces. 

The  resolution  is  self-ex  planatop  Its 
preamble  and  text  detail  the  suspended 
rights  and  repressive  activities  involved. 


SANDINISTA  ATTACK  ON  CIVIL 
LIBERTIES  AND  THE  CHURCH 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MirHtOA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29,  1985 
Mr.  BROO.MFIELO  Mr  Speaker  few  of 
us  are  surprised  anymore  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas' callous  disregard  of  the  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
In  that  regime's  energetic  efforts  to  impose 
every  vestige  of  a  classic  totalitarian  Marx- 
ist-Leninist state  on  Nicaraguans.  But.  juii 
how  serious  the  Sandinistas'  commitment 
is  to  the  complete  suppression  of  all  peace- 
ful, domestic  democratic  opposition  to  their 
dictatorship  was  recently  given  a  bold  and 
cynical  emphasis  by  the  Sandinista  re- 
gime's announcement  on  October  15.  1985. 
of  a  sute  of  emergency. 


DON'T  DERAIL  THE  RAILROAD 
ANTIMONOPOLY  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOM.'. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29.  19S5 

Mr.  S'VNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  9. 
1985.  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  ;Mr 
SHliiTER]  proposed  certain  extrtneous 
amendmenu  to  H.R.  1140.  the  Railroad  An- 
timonopoly  Art  of  19K5  These  amend- 
menu. intended  to  apply  to  electric  utili- 
ties, risk  distracting  us  from  the  very  real 
problems  in  rail  transport,  I'd  like  to  lake 
a  moment  to  clarify  the  Inunt  and  purpose 
of  H.R-  1140  which  I  introduced  on  Febru 
ary  19,  19K5  with  my  colleagues  Mr  SEl- 
BERLING  and  Mr.  Glkkman 

Historically,  the  rales  railroads  could 
charge  for  moving  coal  and  other  bulk 
commodities  were  regulated  by  the  Inter- 
slate  Commerce  t  ommisslon  With  enact- 
ment of  the  Staggers  Rail  Art  in  19!s0,  t  on- 
gress  removed  man)  of  the  histoncal  regu- 
latory reslrainu  on  railroad  raiemaking 

By  enacting  the  Staggers  Act.  ( ongress 
made  a  conscious  choice  to  move  the  rail- 
road industry  away  from  regulations  and 
toward  a  free  market.  As  a  result,  in  the 
last  ,5  years  the  railroad  industry  has  in- 
creased Us  net  investment  and  its  net  work- 
ing  capital.   This   industry    is   now    ranked 
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500th  in  Forbes  ma^razine's  top  1.000  public 
utilities. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  shippers  of 
coal  and  other  bulk  commodities  have  only 
one  raHmtil  mailable  to  transport  goods. 
These  .^hipp<;r»  are  commonly  called  cap- 
tive shippers.  Where  railroads  have  monop- 
oly power  and  have  bulk  shippers  captive, 
the  StaKXtT'*  Kail  Act  requires  the  ICC  to 
maintain  rt-Kulatory  authority  and  set  rates 
by  meajturinK  the  revenue  needs  of  the  rail- 
road airainst  the  captive  shipper's  need  for 
fair  and  reaaonable  rates. 

In  implementing  the  Staggers  Rail  Act, 
the  IC(  huM  Tailed  to  ensure  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates  for  shippers.  Where  no  com- 
petition or  alternative  mode  of  transporta- 
tion exists,  railroads  have  charged  unrea- 
sonably high  rates  because  they  know  that 
the  captive  shipper  must  transport  goods 
on  their  tracks.  And  the  ICC  has  estab- 
lished a  regulatory  framework  which 
makes  it  essentially  impossible  for  a  ship- 
per to  demonstrate  that  the  rates  it  pays  to 
a  railroad  are  too  high.  In  fact,  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Commission  did  not  know  if  it  had  ever 
found  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable.  The  ICC 
has  left  captive  shippers  without  competi- 
tion or  recourse. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  current  antitrust 
laws  nor  the  ICC  is  protecting  the  consum- 
ers who  ultimately  pay  for  the  goods 
shipped.  H.R.  1140  is  designed  to  make  sure 
they  do. 

This  legislation  will  help  solve  the  cap- 
tiv'-  >hipt»T  problem  by  allowing  railroad 
shipiz-r-  *ho  are  charged  unreasonable 
rates  to  seek  relief  in  Federal  district  court 
under  the  antitrust  \aw».  Under  H.R  1140. 
the  railroad  that  serves  a  captive  shipper 
must  either  allow  the  shipper  trackage 
rights  or  charge  a  reasonable  rate.  This  set 
of  alternatives  will  allow  the  railroad  to 
choose  the  plan  that  suits  it  best.  More  im- 
portantly, this  bill  preserves  railroad  com- 
petition and  ensures  fair  rates  for  consum- 
ers. 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  has  pro- 
posed amending  H.R.  1140  to  have  it  apply 
to  the  electric  utility  industry.  He  argues 
that  if  the  granting  of  trackage  rights  is  a 
remedy  to  the  problems  faced  by  captive 
shippers  then  the  "wheeling"  of  electric 
power  should  be  included  in  the  Railroad 
Antimonopoly  Act  of  1985  as  a  remedy  to 
reduce  electric  utility  rates.  By  comparing 
two  industries  that  are  not  totally  analo- 
gous, this  proposal  merely  confuses  the 
issues  which  H.R.  1140  addresses. 

Congress  made  a  clear  decision  in  1980 
that  railroads  are  to  be  deregulated.  No 
such  decirion  has  been  made  either  by  Con- 
gress or  by  State  legislatures  regarding 
electric  utilities.  While  it  is  true  that  elec- 
tric utilities  possess  a  monopoly  within 
their  individual  service  territories,  it  is  a 
carefully  regulated  monopoly  mandated  by 
Congress  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  and 
numerous  other  State  and  Federal  public 
laws. 

In  fact,  electric  utilities  face  a  complicat- 
ed regulatory  matrix.  They  are  regulated 
on  the  Federal  level  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,     the     Environmental      Protection 
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Agency,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  (  nmmis- 
sion.  On  the  State  level  they  are  reifulaied 
by  State  utility  commissions  and.  in  .tume 
parts  of  the  country,  local  authorities  also 
exercise  regulatory  control.  This  heavy 
dose  of  regulation  is  not  the  case  with  the 
deregulated  railroads  which  under  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  have  ervjoyed  growth,  in- 
creasing revenues,  and  overall  improved 
economic  health. 

"Wheeling"  is  the  transmission  services 
provided  by  a  utility  on  a  prearranged 
basis,  to  deliver  power  generated  outside  its 
own  system,  to  the  system  of  another  utili- 
ty. It  is  also  referred  to  as  use  of  essential 
facilities.  This  is  a  complex  question  that 
involves  conservation,  energy  supply,  and 
the  efficient  use  of  regulated  monopolies. 
The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Monopo- 
lies and  Commercial  Law  didn't  presume  to 
address  this  question  in  the  con'ext  of  H.R. 
1140.  If  Congress  wishes  to  debate  the  de- 
regulation and  competition  in  the  electric 
utility  industry,  it  should  do  so  carefully 
and  on  its  own  merits,  not  within  the  con- 
text of  railroad  transportation  costs. 

In  the  3  days  of  hearing  on  H.R.  1140.  we 
have  focused  exclusively  on  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. There  is  a  serious  lack  of  competi- 
tion. 

It  is  extremely  unclear  if  similar  com- 
petitive problems  exist  in  the  electric  utility 
industry.  Cogeneration  and  increased 
power  from  unregulated  State  and  Federal 
power  authorities  along  with  other  innova- 
tive power  sources  such  as  solar,  wind,  and 
geothermal  power  have  tremendously  in- 
creased competition  in  the  electric  utility 
industry.  This  is  probably  a  healthy  occur- 
rence in  an  industry  that  has  been  tradi- 
tionally and  structurally  slow  in  respond- 
ing to  the  changing  energy  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  antitrust  laws  already  apply  to  the 
electric  utilities  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  1973  decision  in  Otter  Tail  Powtr  v. 
United  Statet.  40  C.S.  366  (1973),  which  es- 
tablished the  "essential  facilities"  precedent 
for  that  industry.  And  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  Otter  Tail  Power  case,  section  211  and 
212  of  the  Federal  Power  .Act  were  enacted 
in  1978  to  ^ive  FERC  the  authority  to  order 
"wheeling  rights"  for  the  utility  Industry. 
These  same  essential  facilities  rights  must 
be  applied  to  the  captive  xhipper  situation 

Mr.  SHUSTER  argues  that  wheeling  will 
provide  rate  relief  to  the  electric  consumer, 
and  supports  this  argument  by  citing  statis- 
tics indicating  that  in  the  4-year  period 
from  1981  through  1984  the  price  of  fuel- 
coal,  gas.  and  oil — for  electric  generation 
has  increased  only  5  percent  while  during 
the  same  period  the  average  price  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  consumer  has  increased  38 
percent.  Unfortunately,  he  overlooked  one 
important  cost  included  in  the  electric  utili- 
ty ratebase:  the  cost  of  transporting  this 
fuel,  a  cost  that  in  most  States  is  passed  di- 
rectly to  the  consumer. 

In  the  4-year  period  from  1981  to  1984. 
fuel  transportation  costs  have  greatly  in- 
creased. Currently  the  Oklahoma  Corpora- 
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tion  Commission  allowM  llKt  percent  of  the 
transportation  costs  of  fuel  to  be  passed  Dn 
to  the  consumer — most  States  do  the  same 
Since  1976.  Oklahoma  (;a.s  and  Klectric 
customers  aave  paid  for  a  26.'>-percent  in- 
crease in  rail  rates.  In  fact,  consumers  in 
Oklahomn  Cit>  pay  twice  as  much  to  trans- 
port coal  from  Wyoming  to  Oldahoma  as 
they  pay  for  the  coal  itself. 

In  aniither  example,  each  customer  of  the 
Western  Farmers  Klectric  Cooperative  in 
western  (Iklahuma  hax  been  paying  in 
excess  of  up  to  $3()<)  annuallv  herause  of 
the  captive  shipper  situHtion 

States  other  than  Oklahnnin   h«vi    .  x  jh  r  i 
enced    the    same    frustratiun.     l-i    (  .irpu- 
Christi.  TX,  one  captive  shipper  fnund  that 
the  cost   of  shippmx   nitil  — fnim    Africa    In 
Corpus  Christi  h>   fxial.  irain    and  truck — a 
distance  of  over  ?,.',ihi  miles — m  the  same  as 
shipping  coal  domestically   from  Wyoming 
to  Corpus  Christi   by  train  alone.   In   Wis- 
consin, the  Wisconsin   Power  &   Light  Co. 
has  three  coal-fired  plants  which  are  fully 
captive  to  railroads  and  three  plants  that 
can  choose  the  most  economical  transpor- 
tation of  coal  from  barge,  bar^r/truck.  and 
railroad  alternatives.  The  average   rate  m 
crease  from   1979  to  1984  for  the  railroad 
captive  plants  was  H4.3  percent,  compared 
to   15.6  percent   for   the   noncaptive   plants 
The  recently  completed  hearings  m  the  Mn 
nopolies  and  Commercial   l.a»   >ubc<immii 
tee      have      d«)cumented      similar      stones 
throu)(hiiut  the  Nation. 

The  Railroad  Antimonopoly  Act  of  1985 
addresseM  the  high  cost  of  transporting 
bulk  commodities  such  as  coal,  grain, 
produce,  and  ore— costs  which  are  ulti- 
mately passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Electric 
utility  wheeling  rights  is  a  very  different 
issue  that  if  addrexsed  by  Congress  needs 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  in  its 
own  right. 


THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1985  DEFICIT 
AND  THE  GRAMM-RUDMAN 
"EMERGENCY"  DEFICIT  CON- 
TROL ACT 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2<t,  1985 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr  Speaker,  last  Friday,  the 
Treasury  closed  the  biniks  on  the  worst 
Federal  deficit  in  histor>.  They  announced 
that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1985  came  to 
$211.9  billion.  This  record  easily  surpassed 
the  old  mark  of  $207  billion  set  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  Adding  the  fiscal  vear  1985 
record  to  the  other  huge  deficits  chalked 
up  during  the  Reagan  l'residenc>  produces 
a  national  debt  which  has  doubled  In  5 
years  to  a  grand  Ic^ihI  •<(   ncr  t2  trillion 

These  numbers  ■.•■-[•.'.^  to  an  enormous 
fiscal  problem  for  the  Federal  (ioNernment 
and  an  enormous  economic  burden  on  our 
economy. 

In  response  to  this  serious  problem,  the 
Senate  has  passed  what  appears  to  be  an 
equally  serious  proposal  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 
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But  in  politics,  appearances  are  often  de- 
ceiving. The  Gramm-Rudman  amendment 
bears  the  serious  sounding  title  of  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act,  but  in  fact  con- 
tains neither  a  sense  of  emergency  nor  any 
serious  commitment  to  get  control  over 
today's  huge  deficits. 

WHERE'.S  THE  EMERGENCY? 

The  dramm-Rudman  amendment  essen- 
tially overturns  the  existing  congressional 
budget  process  and  shifts  power  signifi- 
cantly into  the  hands  of  the  President,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  existing  budget  proc- 
ess has  failed  to  control  the  deficit. 

But  the  bill  contains  deficit  targets  which 
essentially  require  no  additional  deficit  re- 
duction for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  very  mini- 
mal cutting  for  fiscal  year  1987.  All  of  the 
real  work  on  deficit  reduction  is  put  off  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman  bill  until  after  the 
1986  election. 

Even  though  its  supporters  claim  the  cur- 
rent budget  process  is  a  failure,  the 
Gramm-Rudman  bill  essentially  accepts  the 
outcomes  of  the  existing  budget  process  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  same  budget 
process  which  must  be  overthrown  next 
year  is  allowed  to  rack  up  another  $192  bil- 
lion of  deficits  this  year. 

By  saying  that  we  cannot  tamper  with 
this  year's  budget  in  pursuit  of  deficit  re- 
duction, supporters  of  this  proposal  are 
making  a  sacred  cow  out  of  a  process  they 
have  already  consigned  to  the  slaughter- 
house. 

Supporting  this  bill  lets  you  have  it  both 
ways.  You  can  vote  to  cut  the  deficit  in  the 
future,  while  at  the  same  time  voting  to  do 
no  deficit  reduction  at  all  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

How  can  we  in  conscience  demand  that 
some  future  Congress  do  the  work  which 
we  lack  the  courage  to  do  ourselves? 

You  can't  have  it  both  ways.  Either  the 
budget  process  is  broke,  and  we  ought  to 
fix  it  with  a  process  which  will  force  deficit 
reduction.  Or  it  ain't  broke,  and  we  should 
continue  to  accept  the  budgets  and  the  defi- 
cits w.iich  the  current  process  produces. 

If  the  country  truly  faces  an  emergency, 
as  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill  suggests,  then 
we  should  react  with  an  urgent  response. 
He  should  vote  to  cut  the  deficit  now,  not 
wait  until  some  point  in  the  future. 

.And  there  are  some  strong  economic  ar- 
guments for  cutting  the  deficit  now.  At 
present,  the  economy  is  in  a  period  of 
modest  but  sustained  growth.  The  latest 
Commerce  Department  figures  show  GNP 
growing  at  3.1  percent  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  continues  to  forecast 
a  3.1-percent  rate  of  real  GNP  growth  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Most  economists  agree  that  the  time  to 
make  real  progress  on  deficit  reduction  is 
when  the  economy  is  strong.  A  weak  econo- 
my could  be  devasUted  by  drastic  deficit 
reduction. 

Prof.  Franco  Modigliani.  the  1985  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  economics,  told  the 
Joii.t  Economic  Committee  last  week  that 
the  time  to  cut  the  deficit  was  now,  while 
the  economy  was  reasonably  strong,  not 
later,  when  it  could  well  be  weakening.  He 
concluded: 
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My  strong  recommendation  to  you  is  to 
cut  the  deficit  now.  and  cut  it  deeply. 

But  time  is  running  out  for  this  strategy. 
The  average  postwar  peacetime  recovery 
has  lasted  34  months.  Our  current  recovery 
is  already  35  months  old  This  increases  the 
probability  of  at  least  a  mild  recession  by 
1987. 

W  hat  happens  if  you  try  to  undertake  se- 
rious deficit  reduction  in  the  midst  of  even 
a  mild  recession? 

The  House  Budget  Lommittee  has  used 
the  Data  Resources.  Inc..  model  to  estimate 
the  consequences  of  such  a  scenario  by 
projecting  the  outcome  of  (Jramm-Rudman 
if  it  were  to  be  applied  to  a  weak  economy 
in  the  1987-89  period.  The  results  are  dra- 
matic: GNP  would  fall  below  its  1985  level 
until  after  1991:  unemployment  would  rise 
precipitously  to  depression  levels  of  15  per- 
cent, and  then  decline  only  slowly;  corpo- 
rate profits  would  fall  to  less  than  half  of 
their  1985  level  by  1990. 

Postponing  deficit  reduction  until  the 
economy  weakens  is  a  recipe  for  disaster. 
Faced  with  an  economic  crisis  of  the  pro- 
portions outlined  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  it  is  probable  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  process  would  be 
abandoned  before  anything  of  substance 
had  been  done. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  the  deficit,  let  us 
cut  the  deficit,  not  pass  some  pious  pro- 
nouncement that  other  people  and  future 
Congresses  will  have  to  cut  the  deficit.  It 
will  be  better  for  the  economy  to  start  defi- 
cit reduction  now.  and  better  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  today's  deficits,  rather  than 
putting  that  responsibility  off  onto  future 
Congresses  and  future  Presidents. 


THE     MORISON     MESSAGE— PRO- 
TECT THE  NATION'S  SECRETS 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  S'R'MP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Samuel  Loring 
Morison,  formerly  a  Federal  employee  as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Intelligence  Support 
Center,  took  from  a  colleagues  desk  classi- 
fied satellite  photographs  of  a  SoNiet  nucle- 
ar powered  aircraft  carrier  and  transmitted 
them  to  a  British  military  publication. 
Jane's  Defence  Weekl>,  which  publi§hed 
them.  Testimony  at  Morison  s  trial  showed 
that  the  photographs  repealed  sensitive  as- 
pects of  U.S.  satellite  reconnaissance  capa- 
bilities. After  a  full  and  fair  trial  a  jury  of 
12  unanimously  convicted  Morison  on  two 
counts  of  violating  the  Espionage  Act  and 
two  counts  of  theft. 

Morison's  despicable  acts  of  disloyalty 
deserve  universal  condemnation,  yet  some 
portray  him  as  a  constitutional  martyr 
rather  than  the  common  criminal  a  jury 
has  found  him  to  be. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  of  October 
19,   1985  decries   Morison's  conviction   be- 
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cause  it  makes  clear  that  dovernment  em- 
ployees with  access  to  national  securil>  se- 
crets who  breach  the  trust  inherent  in  their 
positions  and  disclose  those  secrets  commit 
crimes.  The  Times  wails  that  "exchanges  of 
information  that  have  been  routine  in  this 
society  will  make  criminals  of  both  the  of- 
ficials who  provide  it  and  publishers  who 
receive  it."  If  leaks  by  Government  employ- 
ees of  national  security  secrets  ari  a.*  rou- 
tine as  the  Times  says  they  are.  then  the 
warning  provided  by  the  Morison  convic- 
tion comes  none  too  soon. 

The  .American  Civil  Liberties  Union  also 
views  Morison  as  a  champion  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  October  18  New  York 
Times  quotes  the  head  of  the  ACLU  Wash- 
ington office  as  stating  that  "the  ACLU 
views  this  conviction  as  a  threat  to  the 
First  Amendment  *  *  '."  The  ACLU  has 
now  elevated  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
national  security  secrets  by  faithless  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  the  status  of  consti- 
tutionally protected  and  honored  activity. 
The  ACLU  seems  to  forget  that  the  fore- 
most civil  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  American 
people  is  liberty  from  domination  b>  any 
foreign  power,  which  we  owe  to  a  strong 
and  vigilant  national  defense.  Leaks  of  na- 
tional security  secrets  can  weaken  that  de- 
fense and  imperil  our  liberty. 

The  Times  and  the  ACLU  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  a  faithless  Government  employee 
who  provides  intelligence  secrets  to  the 
Soviet  Union  commits  a  dastardly  criminal 
deed,  but  the  same  Government  employee 
who  provides  the  same  secrets  to  the  New 
York  Times  for  publication  commiu  a  con- 
stitutionally sacred  and  honorable  act.  The 
judge  in  the  Morison  case  pointed  out  quite 
clearly  the  illogic  of  that  position  in  his 
March  12.  1985  order  denying  Morison's 
motion  to  dismiss  his  indictn>ent.  The  judge 
said: 

"...  The  danger  to  the  United  States  U 
Just  as  great  when  this  information  is  re- 
leased to  the  press  as  when  it  is  released  to 
an  agent  of  a  foreign  government.  The  fear 
in  releasing  this  type  of  information  Is  that 
it  gives  other  nations  Information  concern- 
ing the  Intelligence  gathering  capabilities  of 
the  United  States.  That  fear  is  realized 
whether  the  information  is  released  to  the 
world  at  large  or  whether  it  is  released  only 
to  specific  spies. 

I  join  in  the  statement  of  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Trott  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Criminal  Division  who  told  the  New 
York  Times  on  October  20.  in  reference  to 
the  Morison  conviction,  that  "it  is  our  sin- 
cere hope  that  this  reminds  people  that  clas- 
sified information  cannot  be  leaked." 
Americans  who  voluntarily  accept  positions 
of  high  trust  in  Federal  agencies  engaged  in 
diplomatic,  military,  and  intelligence  activi- 
ties must  protect  the  national  security 
secrets  to  which  their  positions  give  them 
access.  If  they  break  faith  with  the  Ameri 
can  people  and  reveal  those  secrets,  they  will 
answer  at  the  bar  of  justice  for  their  crimes. 
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SOVIET       PRISONER       OF       CON- 
SCIENCE VALERY  SENDEROV 

HON.  A^■THO^Y  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
November  summit  meetinfc  between  Presi- 
dent Reaican  and  Chairman  (iorbachev  ap- 
proaches. I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Valery  Senderov.  a  Soviet 
Jewish  prisoner  of  conscience  who  has 
been  "adopted"  by  my  wife,  Dolores,  aa 
part  of  an  effort  by  the  Congressional 
Spouses'  Committee  of  21. 

Valery  is  a  mathematician  who  was  ar- 
rested on  June  17,  1982,  on  charges  of 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda."  He 
has  been  sentenced  to  7  years  in  a  labor 
camp  and  5  years  of  internal  exile — merely 
for  expressing  his  beliefs  and  trying  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel. 

Valery  and  his  wife,  Elena,  have  been 
struggling  valiantly  to  obtain  visas  so  that 
they  might  be  reunited  with  their  family  in 
Israel.  By  releasing  Valery  from  prison  and 
granting  the  Senderovs  permission  to  emi- 
grate, the  Soviet  I'nion  would  not  only 
demonstrate  its  respect  for  the  principles  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  but  would  also  pave 
the  way  for  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  urge  President  Reagan  and  Chairman 
Gorbachev  to  include  human  rights,  and 
particularly  the  welfare  of  Soviet  Jews,  as  a 
mi^or  agenda  item  at  their  upcoming 
summit  meeting. 
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down  to  the  business  of  serving  the  public 
and  removes  financially  strapped  cities  and 
counties  from  the  looming  burden  of 
making  unwanted  cuts  in  critical  program.^. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 


HON.  TOM  LE^IS 

or  n.oRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3530.  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1985. 
legislation  which  passed  yesterday.  Due  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  Federal  deficit.  State 
and  local  governments  throughout  the 
Nation  are  beginning  to  bear  an  increased 
amount  of  the  costs  required  to  provide 
necessary  community  services.  Complying 
with  the  Supreme  Court  Garcia  versus  San 
Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  de- 
cision of  February  19,  1985,  would  have 
caused  the  reduction  of  several  essential 
services  throughout  my  12th  Congressional 
District. 

I  received  calls  and  letters  from  every 
county  and  many  cities  in  my  district  ex- 
plaining the  widespread  negative  financial 
implications  of  the  Garcia  decision.  Nation- 
wide rexponse  against  this  decision  was  so 
great  that  members  from  both  political  par- 
ties were  able  to  work  out  a  sound  compro- 
mise in  order  to  have  it  ready  for  fioor 
action  before  enforcement  of  the  decision 
was  .scheduled  to  begin. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  3530  will  means  that 
State  and  local  governments  can  at  last  get 


THE  DUNCAN  GREGG  SUBSTI- 
TUTE FINANCING  PACKAGE 
FOR  THE  REAUTHORIZATION 
OF  SUPERFUND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  is  expected  to  meet  soon,  pos- 
sibly as  early  as  tomorrow,  to  formulate  a 
rule  for  considecation  of  legislation  to  fi- 
nance the  reauthorization  of  the  Superfund 
Program  which  expired  on  September  30. 
1985.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  financing 
of  Superfund.  last  <veek  reported  a  financ- 
ing package  totaling  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion for  1986-90.  containing  a  highly  con- 
troversial new  tax.  similar  to  a  value-added 
Ux.  or  VAT.  The  President  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  veto  this  package  because  of  the 
VAT  component. 

The  presence  of  a  VAT-like  tax  in  the 
committee  bill  by  no  means  indicates  that  a 
consensus  developed  within  the  committee 
in  support  of  it.  During  the  course  of  the 
markup,  the  VAT  concept  was  rejected  on 
two  close  votes  before  being  adopted  finally 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  17.  The  first  attempt  to 
order  reported  the  committee  bill  with  the 
VAT  actually  failed  on  a  16  to  20  vote.  The 
bill  subsequently  was  ordered  reported  as  a 
result  of  voice  vote  both  on  reconsideration 
and  on  ordering  it  reported.  In  recognition 
of  the  absence  of  a  committee  consensus  on 
the  VAT.  the  committee  authorized  the 
chairman.  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI,  to  request 
that  the  Rules  Committee  make  in  order 
two  amendments  providing  complete  sub- 
stitutes for  the  financiriK  parkage:  one  to 
be  offered  by  the  (^eniienian  from  New 
York.  Mr.  DOWNEY,  and  one  to  be  offered 
by  me. 

If  the  Rules  Committee  honors  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
House  will  have  the  opporlunity  to  choose 
from  three  very  different  alternatives  for 
financing  Superfund.  The  amendment 
which  I  would  offer  on  behalf  of  my<elf 
and  Mr.  GREGG,  my  committee  ooileajfue  m 
presented  following  this  statement  \t  thin 
point.  I  would  like  to  describe  in  «ome 
detail  the  clear  differences  1  see  t>etween 
the  Duncan-Gregg  substitute  and  the  other 
alternatives. 

First,  the  committee  bill  contains  a  VAT. 
which  operates  much  like  a  sales  tax  but  Is 
hidden  from  the  ultimate  consumer,  and 
would  be  vetoed  b»  the  Premdent; 

Second,  my  amendment,  the  Duncan- 
Gregg  amendment,  do*-"  not  include  a  \  ^T 
but  does  provid"  a  balanced  funding  park 
age  consistent  with  programmatic  needs  as 
approved  by  the  committee*  of  jurisdiction 
in  those  areas; 

Third,  the  Downey  amendment,  by  rely- 
ing on  large  increaaea  In  taxet  on  chemical 
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and  petroleum  feedstock  and  waste-end 
taxes,  would  cripple  certain  I'.S.  industrieH. 
particularly  the  chemical  industry  already 
handicapped  in  world  competition. 

Further  with  respect  to  the  committee 
bill's  VAT.  the  fact  thai  it  starts  out  at  a 
low  rate  and  with  a  li.niled  purpose  is  no 
guarantee  it  will  stay  that  way  Our  entire 
income  tax  structure  began  with  similar 
limitations,  but  nothing  stopped  Its  expan- 
sion. I  fear  that  coupling  thin  broad  new 
tax  with  a  popular  prof^ram  not  only  re- 
moves considerationo  of  fiscal  conntrainl 
from  our  deliberations  hut  (fUBranteen  that 
this  tax  vehicle  «ill  i-vpand  h\  It-apx  and 
bounds  in  the  not-too-distan.  future.  The 
VAT  is.  by  its  nature,  a  hidden  lax,  invisi- 
ble to  the  ultimate  consumers  who  pay  the 
bill. 

Al:o.  the  cost  of  admlnixtratlon  and  su 
pervision  of  a  VAT  would  be  disproportion- 
ate to  the  revenues  raised.  If  properly  ad- 
ministered, it  may  actually  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment more  to  audit  than  could  possibly 
be  collected  by  the  rates  included  in  the 
committee  bill.  It  is  a  virtual  certainty. 
therefore,  that  this  levy  will  not  bt-  audited 
but  honest  businesses  will  expend  lari;)- 
sums  of  money  in  order  to  careful! »  and 
voluntarily  pay  the  amount  HtAtutonh 
mandated.  Conversely,  other  busine»He« 
will  either  simply  not  pay  or  pay  onlv  h 
small  portion  of  the  required  amount  Such 
a  system  is  unfair,  and  our  Nation  h  tat 
pcyers  honest  taxpayers  deserve  nun  b 
better. 

■My  amendment,  therefore,  does  not  in- 
clude a  V.AT  and  will  not  result  in  adverse 
economic  impact  on  U.S.  industry.  The  re- 
source)* that  would  be  pro>  ided  directly  to 
the  Sup«'rfund  I'roffram  in  Huncan-Gregg. 
up  to  about  $111  I  billion.  inrludmK  the  cat- 
astrophic oil  spill  proviHions.  include: 

F'irst.  a  feedstock  tax  on  crude  oil  and 
feedstock  chemicals  The  $1  .'>  biKion  feed 
stock  tax  on  crude  oil  and  chemicals  shifts 
the  major  financing  burden  for  Superfund 
to  Other  sources,  such  as  the  waste-end  tax 
as  recentl.>  released  Kl'\  studies  sa>  should 
be  done  This  shift  must  (K-cur  VS  e  now  un 
derstand  the  current  feedstock  tax  for  what 
it  is — the  most  arbitrary  impost  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  (  «>de  The  burd-n  it  im- 
poses has  little  correlation  to  Superfund 
expenditures  either  on  a  retroactive  basis, 
spending  required  for  past  environmental 
practices  nr  on  a  prospe^ctive  hasis  expect- 
ed spending  ret|uired  lo  clean  up  for  future 
environmental  practices  The  Duncan- 
dregic  amendment  includes  all  of  the  tech- 
nical improvements  to  the  current  feed- 
stuck  tax  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

Second,  an  import  tax  on  derivative 
products.  The  import  tax  on  derivative 
products  included  in  Duncan-iJregg  is  the 
same  as  that  aporoved  by  the  (  ommittee 
on  Wa»s  and  Means  It  is  a  much  net-ded 
mechanism  to  back  up  the  current  feed 
stock  tax  svstem  t  urrentlv  feedstock 
taxes  are  being  a»oided  h>  foreign  produc- 
ers who,  rather  than  importing  the  feed- 
stock, import  a  derivative  product.  Such 
tax  avoidance  gives  imports  an  unfair  com- 
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petitive  advantage.  This  Import  will  correct 
that  problem  and  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  Superfund. 

Third,  a  waste-management  tax  to  dis- 
courage the  most  environmentally  risky 
waste  management  practices.  Duncan- 
(Jregg  contains  a  waste-managi'ment  tax 
identical  to  the  one  in  the  committee  bill, 
except  that  instead  of  raising  JJ  billion,  the 
I>uncan-<iregg  \ersion  would  raise  only 
i\  fi  billion  The  rate*  would  be  adjusted  in 
lysy  and  lyVtd  to  effect  the  reduced  revenue 
level.  A  properlv  designed  waste-manage- 
ment tax  is  desirable  because  large  volumes 
of  waste  at  many  toxic  sites  were  contribu'- 
ed  by  indus'ries  which  make  no  contribu- 
tion to  tl  e  Superfund  Spreading  the 
burden  to  many  of  those  industries. 
through  a  waste-management  lax.  is  a  sig- 
nificant improvement.  The  tax  is  desirable 
also  for  environmental  reasons.  Disposal  of 
toxic  waste  in  landfills  should  be  discour- 
aged because  of  the  virtual  certainty  that 
the  waste,  in  years  to  come,  will  leach  into 
drinking  water  beneath  The  waste-manage 
meni  tax  will  discourage  the  use  of  land- 
fills and  will  favor  treatment  processes, 
such  a.«  incineration  and  waste-water  treat- 
ment, that  greatly  reduce  risks  to  the  envi- 
ronment and  public  health.  EPA's  study  of 
ihe  potential  for  each  type  of  haiardous 
waxte  to  leach  through  a  landfill  is  a  long- 
term  project  that  is  not  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted for  ")  or  6  years  In  the  interim,  it  is 
sound  environmental  policy  to  use  a  tax  to 
provide  an  economic  incentive  for  compa- 
nies to  seek  alternatives  to  disposal  of  toxic 
v^aste  in  the  land  However,  because  of  the 
;>otrntial  adverse  economic  impact  on  cer- 
lain  businesses  and  because  there  are  seri- 
ous questions  regarding  a  waste-end  tax's 
reliability  as  a  fundinn  source  for  Super- 
fund,  there  are  clearl*  limitations  on  the 
extent  to  which  this  tax  should  be  used  for 
Sup«Tfund  My  amendment  reflects  that 
limitation  by  keeping  the  toml  revenue 
N'low  both  that  of  the  committee  bill  and 
the  howney  amendment 

Fourth,  recoveries  of  amounts  from  re- 
-[xmsihle  parties  Those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  toxic  wasie  sites,  and  can  be  identi- 
fied, should  pa  for  cleanups  The  compa- 
nies, which  have  b<'nefitted  by  paxt  dump- 
ing and  which  can  be  identified,  are  forced 
by  KI'A  to  clean  up,  or  EPA  does  the  clean- 
up and  collects  up  to  three  times  the  cost 
from  those  resp<insible  parties.  M>  amend- 
ment extends  the  provision  to  make  those 
recoveries  available  to  Sup<rfund. 

Fifth,  general  revenue  contributions, 
Huncan-Gregg  includes  iz  :',  billion  of  gen- 
1  ral  revenue  contributions  over  the  ;'>-year 
reauthori/«tion  p«-rii  d.  the  same  amount 
)iuthori/ed  by  the  Hous.'  in  last  year's  Su- 
perfund bill.  It  recognizes  that,  a.s  our 
Nation  places  a  greater  priority  on  hazard- 
ous waste  clepnup.  our  Federal  commit- 
ment also  must  increase. 

The  components  of  the  Duncan-Gregg 
amendment  described  above  will  ;)rovide 
more  than  $K.2  billion  of  resources  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Superfund  Program 
over  the  period  1986  through  1990.  a  four- 
fold increase  in  the  amount  which  would 
be  generated   from  a   simple  extension   of 
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current  law.  This  amount  also  exceeds  what 
the  EPA  haus  indicated  will  be  necessary  to 
fund  the  programmatic  a.spects  approved 
by  the  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
those  area* 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee  bill  provides 
an  additional  i'Z  billion  of  resources  over 
the  same  period  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
Downey  amendment  will  provide  a  similar 
amount  Those  who  suggest  that  these  addi- 
tional amounts  are  necessary  are  indicat- 
ing that  Kl'.\s  projection  of  its  program- 
matic needs  may  be  incorrect.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  the  agency  with  closest  responsi- 
bility for  implementing  these  programs  is 
probably  the  best  judge  of  the  resources 
necessary  lo  fund  the  programs.  1  neverthe- 
less recognize  the  concerns  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  about  the  adequacy  of 
funding  levels  Therefore  Duncan-t.regg 
provides  a  mechanism  to  produce  addition- 
al revenues  for  the  programmatic  aspects 
of  Superfund.  but  onl>  if  those  amounts 
are  needed.  These  amounts  would  be  avail- 
able by  providing  for  the  triggering  of  an 
additional  tax  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reauthorization  period, 
January  1.  1989, 

The  triggering  mechanism  will  work  as 
follows.  On  July  1,  1988.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  will  jointly  determine  whether 
the  funding  mechanisms  described  above 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  programmat- 
ic needs  of  the  Superfund  reauthorization 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1^9(1  If  the 
determination  is  made  that  these  amounUs 
will  be  sufficient,  nothing  further  occurs.  If 
the  Secretary  and  the  Kl'.\  Administrator 
jointly  determine  that  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram will  exceed  the  resources  described 
above  by  more  than  a  de  minimus  amount, 
greater  than  $10(i  million,  as  of  January  1, 
iy>*9,  an  additional  broad-ba.sed  environ- 
mental surcharge  described  below  will  be 
activated  The  H  month  period  between  July 
1.  ItlHh.  and  the  triggering  date  January  1. 
1989,  will  allow  (  ongregs  time  to  determine 
whether  it  wishes  for  the  broad-based  envi- 
ronmentai  surcharge  to  take  effect  or 
whether  it  wants  some  other  wb>  to  deal 
with  a  funding  shortfall  The  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  determine  the  rates  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  funding  shortfall  deter- 
mined. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  will  increase 
the  economic  resources  committed  to  the 
cleanup  of  hazardouii  waste.  The  reauthor- 
ization of  Superfund  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant environmental  issue  of  this  Con- 
gress For  us  to  fail  to  assure  that  the  next 
generation  is  protected  from  the  dangers 
posed  by  hazardous  wastes  sites  would  be 
unthinkable  V"  e  should,  and  I  believe  this 
hill  would,  fund  cleanup  of  past  problems 
on  a  fair  and  ef.icient  basis  and  encourage 
prevention  of  future  wa.sie  problems. 

There  is  one  principle  above  all  others 
that  Congress  must  respect  in  the  reauthor- 
ization process.  Business  and  economic  ex- 
pansion and  protection  of  our  environment 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  goals.  This  bill 
respects  both  goals. 
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I    urge   .Members   to   support   it   when   It 
comes  before  the  House. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SGT.  ANTHONY 
LASALANDRA 


HON.  DEAN  A.  a\LLO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr,  speaker  UKi&y  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  lO  a  dedicated  and  unselfish 
civil  servant,  Sgt.  -Anthony  La.salandra,  of 
the  Boonton  Police  Department  Sergeant 
Lasalandra  will  be  retiring  soon,  and  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  this  body  recognizes 
his  service. 

I  have  known  Tony  for  most  of  my  49 
years. 

Almost  20  years  ago  Tony  began  his 
career  in  law  enforcement  Like  others  in 
that  field.  Tony  distinguished  himself  as 
someone  who  cares  about  the  quality  of  life 
and  the  future  of  his  community. 

Whether  it  was  his  service  in  a  patrol 
car,  on  a  motorcycle,  as  the  lead  patrol- 
man, or  working  in  the  office,  Tony  was 
always  committed  to  his  community  and  to 
his  profession. 

The  life  of  a  policeman  is  not  an  easy 
one.  It  involves  long,  often  thankless  hours 
Often  a  policeman  puts  his  life  on  the  line 
for  the  protection  of  our  citizenry.  Police 
officers  are  all  too  often  the  target  of  ridi- 
cule and  all  loo  infrequently  the  recipients 
of  praise 

Today,  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  praise. 
Praise  for  Tony  Lasalandra  and  the  thou- 
sands of  other  police  officers  who  are  so 
critical  to  our  way  of  life  And,  I  rise,  as  a 
spokesman  for  this  body    to  say  thanks. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEN  TUCKER 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29,  1985 
Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

to  share  with  my  colleagues  m  the  Hous* 
of  Representatives  a  story  that  appeared  in 
the  Birmingham  News,  written  by  James  H. 
Kennedy 

It    is    a    wonderful    account    about    Ken 
Tucker  of  Brewton,  AL.  and  his  highly  suc- 
cessful  compan.v     Following    is   the   enjoy- 
able story  as  it  appeared  in  the  paper 
With  Southern  Ingenuity.  Drawl  aitd  All, 

Brfwton  Man  Wins  Yankee  Customers 
(By  James  H.  Kennedy) 

Brtwton.— Ken  Tucker  knew  when  start- 
ing his  "fat  Ughtard"  business  that  to  be 
really  successful  he'd  need  to  concentrate 
on  people  unfamiliar  with  the  product- 
folks  well  north  of  the  Mason-Dlxon  Line, 
namely,  "Yankees." 

He  did  just  that,  and  10  years  later  Brew- 
ton  Enterprises— located  in  this  Escamlila 
County  town  of  just  under  7,000— is  packag- 
ing and  shipping  1.5  million  pounds  annual- 
ly of  fat  Ught&rd  valued  at  $500,000. 
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Tucker  hopes  to  increase  that  to  3  million 
pounds  and  $1  million  gross  in  the  near 
future. 

Pat  lighiard— sometimes  called  "fat  pine." 
"fat  wood."  or,  simply,  pine  kindling— has 
been  used  for  many  years  by  Southerners  to 
start  fires  in  fireplaces,  wood-burning  stoves 
and  so  forth  because  of  its  concentration  of 
highly  flammable  chemicals. 

Tucker  gets  his  supply  mainly  from  Vir- 
ginia pine  stumps  left  in  Alabama  and 
Southern  forests  years  ago  by  timber  crews 
using  two-men  cross-cut  saws,  and  from 
abandoned  fence  posts  made  of  fat  lightard 
wood. 

His  15  full-time  employees  saw  the  light- 
ard at  specified  lengths,  chop  it  with  hand 
axes  into  kindling-size  pieces,  iind  package 
it. 

Pat  lightard  apparently  was  virtually  un- 
known in  the  North  and  Northeast,  until 
Tucker— a  44-year-old  Auburn  University 
business  graduate— used  "Southern  Ingenui- 
ty" to  put  it  across. 

He  traveled  throughout  the  North  and 
Southeast  for  several  years— Southern 
drawl  and  all— pushing  his  product  at  gift 
shops,  arts  and  crafts  shows  and  anywhere 
else  he  could  get  a  foot  in  the  door.  His 
stops  included  New  York.  Chicago.  Atlantic 
City,  Boston,  Atlanta  and  Birmingham. 

As  part  of  his  sales  pitch.  Tucker  ran  his 
first  advertisement  ever  in  Yankee  maga- 
zine, published  in  Dublin,  N.H.,  and  compa- 
rable to  Southern  Living. 

He  got  his  big  break  about  six  years  ago 
when  he  landed  a  lucrative  contract  with 
L.L.  Bean  of  Preeport,  Maine,  one  of  the 
largest  mail-order  outfits  in  the  world.  Bean 
carries  his  product  in  several  of  its  catalog 
issues  and  buys  almost  two-thirds  of  his 
total  output. 

Much  of  his  remaining  sales  are  made 
through  his  own  trade  name.  "Old  South 
Country  Kindling." 

Perhaps  the  key  to  Tucker's  success  was 
packaging  fat  lightard  so  it  appealed  to 
those  seeking  something  different. 

Tucker's  packages  range  in  size  from  five 
to  50  pounds  and  come  in  everything  from 
plain  cardboard  boxes  to  burlap  sacks  with 
draw  strings  and  fancy,  handmade  pine 
chests. 

One  of  his  big  sellers  is  a  round  package 
neatly  bound  by  metal  bands  and  equipped 
with  a  handle  made  of  rope  and  lightard 
that  also  can  be  burned.  It  comes  In  five- 
and  eight-pound  sizes. 

Like  most  success  stories.  Tucker's  was  lit- 
tered with  obstacles.  The  first  year,  for  ex- 
ample, two  floods  wiped  out  his  two-employ- 
ee operation  in  a  small  gsirage  in  downtown 
Brewton. 

He  started  over  when  friend  Tom  McMil- 
lan agreed  to  come  in  with  him. 

Ironically,  though,  the  highest  hurdle  he 
had  to  jump  probably  was  landing  the  Bean 
contract. 

"People  in  the  South  had  heard  about  fat 
lightard  all  their  lives,  so  I  envisioned  sell- 
ing it  up  North."  said  Tucker,  an  insurance 
salesman  at  the  time.  "But  people  up  North 
didn't  know  what  it  was.  I  started  going  to 
trade  shows  up  North,  selling  mainly  to  giit 
shops— and  I  t>egan  to  bug  L.L.  Bean  about 
handling  it.  I  just  bugged  them  to  death, 
writing  them  letters  and  sending  them  sam- 
ples for  about  a  year. 

"Finally  Nancy  Wright— a  buyer  for 
Bean— wrote  and  said  to  send  some  up.  that 
they  would  test  market  it  at  their  gift  shop 
In  Preeport." 

Tucker  sent  Bean  a  3S-pound  order  in 
1976.  and  waited  with  nail-biting  anticipa- 
tion .  .  .  and  waited  .  .  .  and  waited.  .  .  . 
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It  was  1979  t>efore  Bean  ordered  any  more 
and.  again,  it  probably  was  due  to  Tucker's 
never-say-die  persistence.  He'd  continued 
the  whole  time  bombarding  the  firm  with 
letters  and  samples  and  telephone  calls. 

"They  first  put  me  in  half  of  their  fall 
catalogs."  recalled  Tucker,  who  recently 
added  baled  pine  straw  and  turkey  callers  to 
his  line  of  products.  "Now  they  put  me  in 
five  of  their  catalogs— fall.  Christmas,  pre- 
Christmas.  winter  and  their  company  cata- 
log. 

"The  first  year  I  sent  them  2.000  units  of 
eight-pound  bundles  and  11-pound  burlap 
sacks,  or  about  S12.000  worth.  This  year 
we'll  average  sending  them  72.000  pounds  a 
month  for  a  total  of  about  865.000  pounds." 

As  for  his  baled  "Southern  Pine  Straw" 
that  he  put  on  the  market  for  the  first  time 
in  July.  Tucker  says  he's  getting  more 
orders  than  he  can  fill. 

The  straw- baled  like  hay— is  sold  largely 
to  landscape  firms  in  Birmingham  and  other 
larger  Alabama  cities. 

"We're  selling  three  trailer  truck  loads  a 
week,  and  would  like  to  get  up  to  maybe  five 
loads  a  week,"  he  said.  "We  get  $3.25  a  bale 
for  it."' 

He  figures  his  turkey  callers  can't  miss 
either,  since  one  of  this  partners  is  Eddie 
Salter  of  Evergreen,  the  1985  world  champi- 
on turkey  caller  and  state  champion  the 
past  two  years. 

The  callers— designed  by  Salter— will  also 
be  marketed  nationwide  by  retail  mail  order 
businesses,  he  said. 

"He  (Salter)  developed  a  cedar  box  caller 
and  a  black  walnut  box  caller  and  five  dif- 
ferent style  diaphragm  mouth  callers,"  he 
added. 

"We're  trying  to  make  a  high-quality, 
good-sounding  caller  for  a  fair  price  and  sell 
to  individual  hunters  rather  than  go 
through  large  retail  stores."  Tucker  said. 
"We'd  like  to  get  up  to  3  million  (dollars)  in 
gross  sales  a  year." 

Ken's  success  is  the  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  hard  work  and  dedication.  He 
is  a  shining  example  of  the  backbone  of 
this  country's  business  community  which 
has  made  America  such  a  great  land  of  op- 
portunity. 

I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  this  de- 
lightful story  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  and  I  wish  Ken  the  very  best  in  all 
of  his  future  endeavora. 


WHAT  VE-DAY  MEANS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

Of  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing  editorial  in  the  Economist  states  clearly 
why  we  in  the  West  must  reco^ize  that 
Leninism,  like  nazism.  is  the  great  enemy 
of  freedom.  While  nazism  has  diMipptsired, 
however,  Leninism  is  still  a  thriHt  <  >^fr\ 
one  of  us. 

For  those  who  wonder  what  is  happtninx 
in  Communist  Nicaragua,  Angola.  Cambo- 
dia, Ethiopia,  or  in  Afghanistan  and  for 
those  who  wonder  who  Gorbachev  really  is, 
the  attached  editorial  describes  precisely 
why  Leninism  is  a  threat  to  all  of  us. 
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CProm  the  Economist.  May  4.  1985] 

What  VE-Day  Means— The  UNriNisHED 
Business  op  1945 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  let  it  be 
clear  that  Britain  and  America  should  be 
thanking  heaven  this  weekend  that  they 
had  Russia  as  their  ally  in  the  war  against 
Hitler.  The  war  might  not  have  been  won 
without  the  British  and  American  efforts;  it 
would  certainly  not  have  been  won.  short  of 
using  nuclear  weapons,  without  the  sacrific- 
es of  the  Soviet  people.  Gratitude  to  Russia, 
as  well  as  mutual  congratulations  on  beat- 
ing an  abomination,  is  very  much  In  order 
next  Wednesday,  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  To  avoid  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  misunderstanding,  however, 
the  west  owes  Russia  an  explanation  of 
why.  in  celebrating  what  happened  in  1945. 
the  victorious  ex-allies  are  only  in  part  cele- 
brating the  same  thing:  which  Is  why  they 
are  ex-allies. 

The  cards  which  Invite  non-communist 
westerners  to  next  week's  Soviet  cel-.bra- 
tlons  of  VE-Day  are  addressed  to  fellow- 
members  of  the  anti-fascist  alliance,  calling 
on  them  to  commemorate  the  victory  over 
fascism  40  years  ago.  The  implication  is 
that,  even  in  1985.  the  differences  between 
Russia  and  the  west  are  less  Important  than 
the  fact  that  l>oth  of  them  were  against 
Hitler.  Soviet  politicians  do  not.  of  course, 
really  believe  this— read  their  speeches 
about  bourgeois  democracy,  neo-imperlalism 
and  the  putative  victory  of  socialism— but 
their  message  to  the  west  regularly  appeals 
to  the  spirit  of  atnti-fasclst  solidarity.  The 
west  can  afford  to  be  more  honeo".  There 
was  indeed  an  anti-fascist  alliance  and. 
praise  be.  it  prevailed  in  1945.  But  the  victo- 
ry of  1945  settled  only  one  of  the  two  main 
political  problems  of  the  twentieth  century. 

To  westerners,  meaning  people  who  t)e- 
lieve  in  the  pluralist  idea  of  politics,  the 
twentieth  century  has  been  guilty  of  two 
great  aberrations.  One  was  nazism.  the  at>er- 
ratlon  that  divided  humanity  into  "us"  and 
""them"'.  To  belong  to  "us  Germans'— or.  at 
the  widest  stretch,  "us  Aryans"'— was  the 
ground  for  behaviour  that  would  have 
shocked  a  nineteenth-century  peasant. 
What  happened  in  Germany  between  1933 
and  1945  was  a  throwback  to  a  primeval 
sense  of  t)elonglng-to-one's-tribe.  made 
vastly  more  dangerous  by  the  Nazis'  com- 
memd  of  modem  technology  and  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  modem  nation-state.  Nazism 
may  have  been  created  by  the  economic  and 
political  conditions  of  post-1916  Germany, 
or  by  the  demonic  nature  of  Hitler  himself, 
or  both.  Whatever  its  causes,  the  destruc- 
tion It  brought  down  on  Itself  In  1945  was  so 
complete  that  the  world  may  never  again 
see  this  sort  of  throwback  In  its  pure  form. 

But  the  other  aberration.  Leninism.  Is  still 
going  strong.  It  is  In  some  ways  the  opposite 
of  Nazilsm.  It  says,  admirably,  that  the 
whole  of  humanity  can  eventually  be  gath- 
ered Into  the  category  of  "us".  The  sort  of 
world  It  wants  to  create  would  be  accepted 
as  desirable  by  many  non-Lenlnlsts.  It  has 
the  merit  of  good  Intentions.  It  Is  an  aberra- 
tion because  Its  chosen  method  of  putting 
Its  good  Intentions  Into  practice— the  one- 
party  system— assumes  that  those  who 
reckon  they  know  what  needs  to  be  done 
can  safely  t>e  entrusted  with  a  monopoly  of 
power. 

Leninism  too  Is  a  throwback,  to  the  cheer- 
ful Insouciance  of  eighteenth-century  ra- 
tionalists who  t>elleved  that  scientific  cer- 
tainty could  be  applied  to  everything,  even 
politics.  It  cannot.  In  the  event,  the  one- 
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party  system's  concentration  of  power  has 
multiplied  the  blunders  rather  than  the 
achievements.  Certainty  was  not  available, 
after  all.  The  good  intentions  keep  on 
paving  the  road  to  the  familiar  destination. 
Where  Naziism  was  the  arrogance  of  the 
blood.  Leninism  is  the  arrogance  of  the  In- 
tellect. 

A  CENTURY  FOR  HtmiLITY? 

If  the  twenty-first  century  is  to  do  better 
than  its  deplorable  predecessor,  it  needs  to 
be  spared  both  those  arrogances,  the  we're- 
better-than-you  kind  and  the  we-know- 
better-than-you  sort  alike.  But  only  one  of 
them  vanished  In  1945.  The  other  has  grown 
much  stronger  since  then,  partly  t)ecause  of 
the  sel 'confident  assumption  of  certainty 
that  Is  in  fact  Its  fatal  flaw.  The  Leninist  ab- 
erration, unlike  the  Hitlerite  one.  Is  not 
going  to  be  removed  by  war.  The  invention 
of  nuclear  weapons  makes  it  too  dangerous 
for  either  side  ever  to  think  of  putting  the 
issue  to  the  test  of  battle.  Provided  the  nu- 
clear balance  Is  preserved,  the  issue  will  be 
settled  by  the  processes  of  economic  and  po- 
litical competition,  which  the  west  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  winning  than  It  used 
to  think. 

This  is  the  unfinished  business  left  over 
from  1945;  and  this,  rather  than  whether 
President  Reagan  should  have  gone  to  Bit- 
burg,  is  what  people  need  to  be  arguing 
about  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  Hitler's 
end.  The  Bitburg  cemetery  visit  was.  at 
worst,  a  mistake  of  timing.  Sooner  or  later  it 
should  be  possible  to  visit  the  graves  of  men 
who  did  terrible  things— and  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  Bitburg  dead  fall  Into 
that  category— In  order  to  recognise,  with- 
out forgetting  what  they  did.  that  they  too 
shared  in  the  common  experience  of  suffer- 
ing and  death.  That  is  known  as  compas- 
sion. For  some  people.  1985  is  too  early  for 
compassion  for  the  Waffen-SS.  It  will  be  a 
pity  If.  by  the  year  2025.  compassion  has  not 
won  the  day. 

It  will  bt  even  more  of  a  pity  if.  by  2025. 
the  politics  of  certainty  are  still  on  the 
march.  If  Lenin  and  Hitler  have  left  a 
monument  behind  them,  it  is  a  monument 
to  the  proposition  that  politics  cannot  be 
conducted  on  the  basis  that  one  lot  of 
people  Is  better,  or  knows  better,  than  an- 
other. The  business  of  arranging  men's  rela- 
tions with  each  other  requires  humility, 
hesitation,  cautious  experiment.  "I  beseech 
you.  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it  possi- 
ble you  may  be  mistaken",  said  Cromwell  to 
the  Scottish  church  in  1650.  That  is  the 
motto  of  pluralism,  and  it  should  be  the 
motto  of  the  twenty-first  cnetury's  politics. 
No  room  there  for  the  master-race  or  the 
master-party. 


ATTACK  ON  LIBERTY 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 
Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  of 
speech  and  a.<«sociation  are  the  cornerstone 
of  American  democracy.  Yet  by  continuing 
to  prosecute  the  presidents  of  three  Federal 
employee  unioni*  for  .supposed  violations  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  the  administration  is  chop- 
ping away  at  this  cornerstone.  While  we  all 
realize  the  value  and  importance  of  a  non- 
partisan career  civil  service,  attempts  to 
rob  these  men  and  their  unions  of  a  politi- 
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cal  voice  does  not  serve  this  purpose  In 
fact,  the  Hatch  Act  as  it  is  presentlv  beinir 
used  miKhl  lMtt»r  he  named  the  ■Hatchet 
Art 

I  am  proud  in  plare  in  the  KK(  OKU  an 
editiinal  from  a  lixal  paper  in  m>  district. 
the  Delaware  ('ount>  L)ail>  Times  »hirh 
supports  this  opinion.  I  commend  it  to  m» 
colleagues  in  considering  the  implications 
of  the  present  case  airainst  Kenneth  Kla;* 
lock.  Moe  Biller,  and  \  inrent  R  Sombrotlo 
and  future  reform  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  editorial,  Atlariv  on  Liberty,"  fol- 
lows: 

A"rTACK  ON  Liberty 

It  is  our  proud  boast  as  Americans  that  we 
have  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men— 
that  justice  is  determined  by  general  princi- 
ple, not  Individual  whim. 

But  that  boast  Ignores  the  fact  that  men 
must  administer  the  laws.  If  the  laws  are  in 
the  hands  of  miscreants  and  fools,  then  our 
liberty  is  uncertain. 

That  dang?r  was  underscored  yesterday 
by  Edward  J.  Reidy.  a  federal  administrative 
law  judge,  who  ruled  that  the  presidents  of 
three  federal  employee  unions  should  be 
convicted  of  violating  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  union  presidents  had  urged  their 
members  to  vote  for  Walter  Mondale  in 
1984.  Their  prosecution  was  sought  by  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

The  Reidy  ruling  is  a  spectacularly  mal- 
adroit application  of  the  law.  It  ignores  the 
facts  of  the  case,  violates  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  gives  future  presidents  a  tool  to 
suppress  ajid  punish  any  comment  which 
does  not  advance  the  Incumbent's  interests. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  walk  40 
feet  in  the  White  House  or  Capitol  last  fall 
without  encountering  a  federal  employee 
who  was  busy  violating  the  Hatch  Act.  a 
1939  law  which  prohibits  federal  workers 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Unlike  these  hordes  of  aides  and  seretar- 
ies.  the  three  union  presidents  singled  out 
for  punishment— Kenneth  Blaylock  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. Moe  Biller  of  the  American  Postal 
Workers  Union  and  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carri- 
ers—were not  collecting  federal  salaries 
while  playing  politics. 

The  union  presidents  weren't  on  the  fed- 
eral payroll.  They'd  been  on  unpaid  leaves 
of  absence  for  years,  working  full-time  for 
their  unions.  As  part  of  their  duties— while 
paid  by  the  unions,  not  the  government— 
they  urged  their  members  to  vote  for  labor's 
candidate.  Mondale. 

The  facts  are  clear.  These  men  were  not 
federal  employees  last  fall  and  not  subject 
to  the  Hatch  Act. 

This  prosecution  Is  a  naked  attempt  to 
strip  federal  employee  unions  and  their 
leaders  of  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
political  candidates  and  support  them. 
That's  a  flagrant  violation  of  their  First 
Amendment  rights.  If  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended, the  Reidy  ruling  could  be  used  to  si- 
lence or  punish  millions  of  Americans  who 
dare  oppose  the  men  In  power. 
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PHILADELPHIA   INQUIRER  AND 
THE  SALE  OF  CONRAIL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  aORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.SENT  '  TI VES 

Tuesday,  Octob^^  29   :bS5 

Mr  Kl.ORIO.  Mr.  Speaker  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  rerentl)  resume<l  publication 
after  the  the  settlement  of  a  ktrike  The  In- 
quirer, through  Ixith  us  new-  and  it^  edito- 
rial paires.  has  carefull*  followed  the  i»»ue8 
reiatinif  to  the  sale  of  t  onraii. 

Indeed,  the  importance  of  this  issue  »a> 
vivid!>  illustrated  when  the  Inquirer  chose 
to  write  lis  Tirst  editorial  upon  resumption 
of  publication  on  the  sale  of  {  onrail 

This  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  P.h;.&af  iphia  Inquirer.  Oct.  23, 
1&85] 

CONRAIL  SHOtnj)N"T  BE  SOLD  TO  NORFOLK 

Southern 

It  has  become  increasingly  uncertain  in 
recent  weeks  whether  Congress  will  act  this 
year  on  proposals  for  the  sale  of  Conrall  but 
it  now  is  abundantly  clear  that,  one  way  or 
another.  Transportation  Secretary  Eliza- 
beth Hanford  Doles  recommendation  that 
It  be  sold  to  the  Norfolk  Southem  Corp. 
should  be  rejected.  That  could  be  done  by 
congressional  action  If  necessary  but  more 
appropriately  by  Mrs.  Dole's  withdrawing 
her  recommendation  or  Norfolk  Southern's 
rescinding  its  purchase  offer. 

The  Norfolk  Southem  proposal,  embraced 
by  Mrs.  Dole  in  February,  appeared  shaky 
from  the  start.  It  has  become  a  growing  em- 
barrassment with  each  passing  month.  Tes- 
timony at  public  hearings  and  authoritative 
analyses  have  demonstrated  that  selling 
Conrall  to  Norfolk  Southem  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  Interest  and  jeopard- 
ize competitive  railroad-freight  service  tn 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  where  Conrall 
operates. 

A  particularly  devesting  blow  was  dealt 
last  month  by  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  In  a  report  to  the  House  public 
works  and  transportation  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Rep.  James  J.  Florlo  (D.  NJ.). 
The  ICC  concluded  that  acquisition  of  Con- 
rall by  Norfolk  Southem  would  place  In 
doubt  the  long-term  viability  of  smaller  rail- 
roads serving  portions  of  the  same  territory. 

The  ICC's  report  gives  added  validity  to 
earlier  findings  of  the  U.S.  Railway  Associa- 
tion (USRA).  which  monitors  Conrall  oper- 
ations for  Congress.  It  reported  in  July  that 
regional  railroads  operating  In  Conrall's  ter- 
ritory would  lose  sulwtantlal  volumes  of 
traffic  If  It  were  acquired  by  Norfolk  South- 
em. raising  questions  about  their  ability  to 
remain  in  business. 

At  the  outset,  the  Justice  Department 
ruled  that  a  Norfolk  Southem  takeover 
would  violate  antitrust  laws  unless  signifi- 
cant trackage  was  divested  to  smaller  rail- 
roads. The  subsequent  ICC  and  USRA  find- 
ings suggest  that,  even  with  divestiture,  the 
outlook  for  small  lines  would  be  bleak  and 
rail-freight  customers  in  some  areas  could 
find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  Norfolk 
Southem  monopoly. 

Moreover,  the  basic  rationale  for  selling 
Conrall  to  Norfolk  Southem— namely,  that 
Conrall  could  not  stand  alone— Is  no  longer 
valid.  Conrall.  with  net  income  of  $500  mil- 
lion In  1984.  Is  now  well  on  Its  way  to  a  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  profiUbiUty.  USRA  has 
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Informed  Congress  that  Conrail  should 
remain  profitable  at  least  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1980s. 

There  also  are  questions  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  Norfolk  Southern's  bid.  It  could 
become  a  government  giveaway  considering 
tax  tienefits  that  would  accrue.  But  with  a 
sale  to  Norfolk  Southern  demonstrated  to 
be  unwise  because  of  other  factors  there  is 
no  point  In  haggling  over  price. 

The  proper  course  for  Congress  now  Is  to 
devote  its  attention  to  options  Chat  would 
preserve  Conrail  as  an  Independent  railroad. 
One  way  to  do  that  would  be  through  a 
public  offering  of  stock.  A  consortium 
headed  by  Morgan  Stanley  Sc  Co..  a  New 
York  investment  firm,  has  proposed  to  buy 
Conrail  and  offer  most  or  all  of  the  stock 
for  sale  to  the  public. 

Congress  has  not  yet  fully  explored 
Morgan  Stanley's  proposal  and  there  are 
many  questions  to  be  answered.  That  should 
l>e  the  focus  of  congressional  attention  in 
weighing  Conrail's  future. 

Norfolk  Southern  has  become  a  distrac- 
tion. It  received  a  fair  hearing  on  an  offer 
that  was  scrutinized  and  found  wanting.  It 
should  step  aside  and  let  Congress  move  on 
to  other  options. 


FAREWELL  TO  A  FRIEND 


HON.  BEN  GARRIDO  BLAZ 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  people 
of  Guam  and  the  Northern  .Marianax  as 
well  an  Catholics  throuKhout  the  Western 
Pacinc  in  mouminfc  the  pasHinft  of  an  ex- 
traordinary religious  leader.  The  tragic 
death  of  Archbishop  Felixberto  C.  Flores 
has  saddened  all  of  us  who  knew  and  ad- 
mired him.  Although  he  suffered  from 
kidney  and  heart  problems.  Archbishop 
Flores  had  exhibited  tremendous  enerio' 
and  productivity  over  the  past  few  years. 

Archbishop  Flores  was  64  and  one  of  the 
most  admired  and  respected  leaden  in  the 
Western  Pacinc.  He  was  a  true  son  of 
Guam,  born  and  raised  in  the  territory  and 
became  the  first  Guamanian  to  be  appoint- 
ed bishop  (1970)  and  archbishop  (1984)  to 
head  the  church  in  our  reirion.  He  had  been 
ordained  a  priest  April  30,  1949,  after 
studying  at  San  Jose  Seminary  in  the  Phil- 
ippines (1940  to  1944)  and  St.  John's  Semi- 
nary in  Boston.  MA  (1945  to  1949). 

Archbishop  Flores  had  a  great  vision  for 
our  territory  and  our  people  and  through 
his  perseverance  and  tenacity,  brought  it  to 
fruition.  He  was  a  man  who  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  he  wanted  out  of  life. 

I  Tirst  met  Archbishop  Flores  in  1949 
while  he  was  visiting  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  where  I  was  studying.  Even  as 
a  young  priest  he  was  very  energetic  and 
tenacious,  characteristics  which  were  to 
serve  him  well  throughout  his  life.  To  some 
of  us  it  seemed  as  though  he  was  trying  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  two  people  in  one 
lifetime.  And  many  of  us  who  knew  him 
well  believed  that  he  was  motivated  and 
propelled  through  life  by  the  belief  that  he 
had  an  obligation  to  shoulder  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  brother  who  died  as  a  young 
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man  shortly  after  graduating  from  medical 
school. 

Throughout  his  36  years  as  a  priest  it 
was  clearly  evident  he  was  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  great  leaders  not  only  of  the 
region  but  also  of  the  church.  His  tremen- 
dous achievements  are  best  exemplified 
through  his  relationship  with  the  Holy 
Father  who.  at  the  then  Bishop  Flores'  per- 
sonal request,  visited  (lUam  in  1981,  ap- 
pointed two  additional  bishops  to  Guam 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  and  designated  the  Agana  Cathe- 
dral a  Basilica. 

Archbishop  Flores'  crowning  achieve- 
ment took  place  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
when,  with  300  of  the  faithful  of  the  Mari- 
anas, he  assisted  our  Holy  Father  in  cele- 
brating the  beatification  of  the  martyred 
Jesuit  Father  Luis  Diego  de  San  Vitores. 
who  first  brought  the  Catholic  faith  to 
Guam  300  years  ago.  The  archbishop  had 
championed  San  Vitores'  cause  for  saint- 
hood and  the  beatification  was  an  achieve- 
ment reflecting  his  diligence  and  commit- 
ment. 

During  our  visit  to  Rome  for  the  beatifi- 
cation, the  Archbishop  was  clearly  at  peace 
and  seemed  unusually  tranquil.  He  had  the 
look  of  a  person  who  had  finally  accom- 
plished the  goal  he  had  set  for  himself  and 
for  which  he  had  fought  so  hard.  Yet,  I 
could  not  help  but  get  the  feeling  he  knew 
something  he  was  not  telling  those  of  us 
who  were  honored  to  share  the  memorable 
occasion  of  the  beatification  with  him. 
Having  seen  him  just  a  few  days  earlier, 
last  Friday's  news  of  his  unexpected  pass- 
ing reminded  me  of  my  mother  on  her 
deathbed,  when  she  smiled  serenely  and 
told  us  she  was  ready  to  join  the  Ixird.  "\ 
wish  the  Lord  would  take  me  now  for  I  am 
ready  to  meet  Him,"  she  had  said. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  have  one  prayer 
answered,  it  would  be  that  I  also  be  as  for- 
tunate and  would  leave  this  world  so  peace- 
fully, confident  that  i  had  done  the  Lord's 
work.  Our  church  has  lost  a  great  leader: 
our  people  have  lost  their  spiritual  father; 
and  I  have  lost  a  close  personal  friend. 
Those  of  us  who  have  shared  his  life  are 
better  for  having  known  him. 


END  VIOLENCE  AND  APARTHEID 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

HON.  M.\RiO  Bl.AGGl 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  a 
country  torn  by  racial  tension  and  growing 
violence.  The  Botha  regime  is  persisting  in 
its  policy  of  legally  sanctioned  racism  and 
brutal  repression  of  the  black  maj"r;t> 
The  policy  of  apartheid  Is  an  iirrriini  ti' 
human  dignity.  Blacks  are  required  U> 
carry  hated  passbooks  wherever  they  go. 
They  are  forced  to  live  in  cramped  areas 
such  as  Soweto  and  their  m<i%fment  into 
the  much  wealthier  white  areas  is  strictly 
regulated.  They  are  treated  in  an  inhuman 
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manner  and  this  treatment  continues  and. 
in  fact,  has  intensified  in  spite  of  miOur 
uprisings  by  the  black  majority.  .More  than 
730  blacks  have  been  killed  in  the  past  20 
months  in  rioting  throughout  the  country 
and.  recently,  the  first  white  solider  was 
killed. 

In  order  to  commemorate  the  victims  of 
violence  in  South  Africa,  on  October  5, 
1983,  a  National  Day  of  Mourning  wa.x 
held.  I  attended  a  memorial  prayer  service 
at  St.  Patrick's  Catherdral  in  New  York, 
coordinated  by  Mayor  Kdward  Koch's 
office  and  the  NAACP  in  cor\junction  with 
memorial  services  throughout  the  country. 
Among  the  3,000  people  in  attendance  were 
His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  O'Connor. 
Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  executive  director 
of  the  NAACP.  and  .Mayor  Koch.  We  can 
only  hope  the  violence  in  South  .\frica  will 
come  to  an  end.  However,  the  white  majori- 
ty government  does  not  appear  to  be  seek- 
ing negotiation. 

The  (■overnment's  method  of  dealing 
with  these  uprisings  has  been  through 
severe  repression.  Black  citizens  have  been 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  cruel  torture  tac- 
tics, including  being  forced  to  assume  a  sit- 
ting position  without  the  benefit  of  a  chair 
for  long  periods  of  time,  being  forced  to 
walk  with  small  pebbles  in  one's  shoes,  and 
numerous  beatings.  All  forms  of  verbal 
protest  have  been  taken  away  from  the 
black  majority,  including  the  banning  of 
trade  unions,  the  jailing  <>f  the  communi- 
ty's most  prominent  leaders,  such  a*  Nelson 
Mandela,  and  the  outlawing  of  thr  African 
National  Congress  which  is  considered  the 
genuine  representative  of  the  black  people. 
Prime  Minister  Botha  has  made  certain 
token  reforms,  but  to  a  large  extent  he  has 
given  in  to  the  conservative  elements  in 
South  Africa.  Not  only  is  the  Government 
engaged  in  the  internal  repression  of  the 
population,  it  is  conducting  a  border  war 
with  Namibia  in  an  effort  to  topple  its 
black  m^ority  government.  South  .\frica 
has  also  refused  to  sign  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  and  is  reportedly  at- 
tempting to  build  a  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  recently 
enacted  some  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  This  reprpsents  a  positive 
step  forward  on  the  pari  of  our  (Jovem- 
ment.  However,  these  sanctions  are  not 
enough.  Constructive  engagement  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Africa  is  a 
policy  failure.  The  Botha  regime  has 
proven  that  the  polio  of  rumpromising 
with  it  and  quietly  p4'r«u>idrnK  it  to  alter  it*> 
policies  will  lea*e  the  fdificf  of  apartheid 
intact.  What  is  needt'd  art-  Hironu  rconomic 
sanctions  until  tin-  wKiiii-  minorilv  govern- 
ment gnei  Ihr  tilark  majoril*  an  equal 
voice  in  Ihf  pxilituai  prorenH 

It  18  herauHr  of  ihiK  thai  I  onri'  aKHin  call 
for  the  enart.nfnt  of  the  economir  tanrtion 
package  contained  in  M  K  1  l*ili — a  hill  thai 
I  fdsponson-d  and  »hirh  paxwed  the  lloune 
earlier  thi"  war  The  meaxure  hanx  loan- 
to  the  (lovernmenl  imeHtmenl  in  the  coun- 
try by  American  nrm«.  Iian  Ihe  sale  of  Kru- 
gerrands,  and  other  Kold  coins  in  the 
United  States,  and   ban   all  computer  sales 
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to  South  \frica  These  Kanrtions  ran  only 
h*-  waived  imh  rongresmonal  approval  pro- 
vided rertain  xlepn  are  taken  bv  ihe  South 
\friran  (rovernmenl  to  dismantle  apart 
held  I  believe  Iheive  nanrtionn  »ould  force 
the  South  .African  (.overnmenl  to  reconsid- 
er It*  rarist  and  millLaristic  policies  Con 
lenlrated  world  pressure  rould  break  the 
ruiinx  minorilv  !•  ntubborn  nlanre  The 
I  nited  Slaten  hax  a  moral  obligation  to 
lake  anion  now  in  an  effort  lo  end  legallv 
■.anriioned  racism  m  South   Xfnra. 
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HONORING  MAURY  ROSAS 


DEBT  Ll.MI  1   CEILING 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

ur  PE-iNsvi.v.^.Niv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29,  1985 
Mr    F(M;I.!ETTA    Mr   Speaker,  vesterdav 

!h.  I'rexident  warned  'the  t  ongress  that 
their  unwillingneBu  to  deal  with  the  debt 
reilinK  and  to  Lake  responHible  action  on 
the  deficit  is  creating  a  large  and  unneces- 
narv   problem." 

The  President  went  on  to  arruxe  the  Con- 
(fress  o'  "inexcusable  dithering  and  delav" 

K.verv  Member  of  the  CongreHM.  and  the 
Xmenran  people,  should  Uke  strong  excep- 
tion to  the  Presidents  remark*  and  in  par- 
ticular to  hiK  suggestion  that  (  ongresx 
ahould  take  quirk  action  on  the  (.ramm 
Kudman  balanced  budget  propxisal. 

The  fart  i«  the  issue*  t)ein((  raised  by  the 
(■ramm  Kudman  proposal  are  nerious  and 
deserve  neriouR  deliberation  1  would 
remind  the  President  that  he  endorned  the 
t.ramm-Kudman  proposal  even  a*  hi*  di 
rector  of  the  Offire  of  Mangement  and 
Hudgel  conceded  that  there  wa.s  no  written 
analv«i-.  of  the  legal  and  ronxlitutlonal 
gtieHtionK 

1  would  remind  the  President,  too,  of  his 
profeMBed  ronrern  for  the  Hocial  safetv  net. 
"let  (.ramm  Kudman  »  budget  ax  would 
hark  H»av  most  deeplv  a!  programn  like 
\id  to  (-amilie*  With  dependent  (  hildren. 
Medicaid,  Medirare,  S<»cial  Services  Block 
(.ranl.s  to  the  States,  and  Women,  Infant 
tind  (  hildren  Programs  I  would  add  that 
-mre  lys)  human  resource  programs  have 
tH-en  rut  $'.fi  billion  — $.il  hillion  of  which 
rame  from  thone  programs  targeted  sperifi- 
rallv   Id  the  poor 

1-mallv  1  would  point  out  that  dramm 
Kudman  a.ssuming  neither  the  (  iingresi. 
nor  the  President  will  --ut  defense  readiness 
funds  or  the  pav  of  our  militarv  men  and 
women,  would  cut  the  $17'2  billion  Kederal 
deficit  from  programs  whose  total  spending 
IS  only  $176  billion.  Simply  put.  Gramm- 
Rudman  Is  unworkable 

Mr  speaker  (,ramm-Rudman.  as  en- 
dor-ed  bv  the  President,  is  unfair.  It  is 
unfair  both  to  the  Nations  poor  who  al- 
readv  have  borne  Ihe  brunt  of  budget  rul- 
tinif  and  to  those  who  are  serious  about 
balancing  the  Kedernl  budget  To  cast  as- 
persions on  those  who  raise  these  poinU 
does  not  give  us  an  answer  to  the  problem. 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  LALiroRNI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr  TORRF.S  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
before  mv  colleagues  in  the  House  to  con- 
gratulate Mr  Maurv  Rosas  of  Pacific  Bell 
{  orp  for  being  named  a*  a  recipient  of  the 
K.AVS  (  ommunitv  and  Corporate  Partners 
for  Progress  .Award 

R.A^S  stands  for  Reaching  AdulLn  and 
\  outh  bv  Surress  The  organiiation  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  founded  with  the 
idea  that  eduralion  improves  communities 
and  business  K.AYS  emphasises  providing 
disadvantaged  youth  with  arademic  and  vo- 
cational training  leading  to  successful  em- 
plovment  opportunities  Thev  have  helped 
thousands  of  children  grow  into  productive 
members  of  the  communitv 

Mr  Maurv  Rosas  has  l)een  instrumental 
in  helping  K.AVS  maintain  and  grow  a*  an 
organuation  helping  vouth  Mr  Rtisas  is 
the  primarv  liaison  for  Pacifir  Bell  in  the 
communities  in  and  around  mv  district. 
Among  his  numerous  communitv  involve- 
ments, he  IS  vire  chairman  of  the  Inited 
Wav  Region  1  board  of  directors  and  served 
as  public  services  campaign  rhairpernon 

A  native  of  I  larkdale.  AZ,  Mr  K<isa> 
began  his  education  at  Pierre  and  San  Per 
nando  Vallev  State  Colleges  and  received 
his  degree  from  the  I  niversitv  of  San 
Francisco.  He  ha.s  lived  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia since  1^49  and  began  working  for 
th  ■  phone  company  in  1966. 

Mr  Rosas  and  his  wife.  Margie,  share  a 
number  of  interests  including  water  skiing, 
desert  motorrvrle  riding  and  travel,  they 
have  one  son.  Maury 

Mr  Speaker  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  1  commend  Mr  Maury  Rosas 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
well-being  of  the  youth  in  our  community. 
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Thomas  Sutherland,  the  dean  of  the 
American  University  Agriculture  SchfKil 
was  taken  hostage  142  days  ago 

Today  also  marks  the  330th  day  since  the 
disappearance  of  Peter  Kilbum  the  A.neri- 
ran  I  niversitv  librarian 

Mr    Speaker,   President    Reagan   met   v  es 
terday   with  the  families  of  four  of  the  hos 
tages    But  the   hostage  crisis  won't   be  over 
until  all  the  Americans  are  returned  home 
safe  and  sound. 


AMERICANS  HELD  HOSTAGE  603 
DAYS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav  marks 
the  6(l3d  day  Americans  have  been  held 
hostage  in  l^ebanon 

William  Buckley,  a  L  ,S  Foreign  Service 
officer  was  kidnapped  In  Beirut  on  March 
!»;,  litsi,  60.1  days  ago  today. 

Today    marks  the  295lh  day   Father   Law 
rence   jenco,    the    head    of   Catholic    Relief 
Services  m  Beirut    has  been  held  hostage  in 
Lebanon 

Terry  Anderson  the  Associated  Press 
Beirut  bureau  chief  was  ia\en  hostage  227 
days  ago 

The  director  of  the  American  University 
Hospital  in  Beirut.  David  Jacobsen,  was 
kidnapped  155  days  ago,  5  months  yester- 
day. 


SALUTING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
COUNCIL 


HON.  SimO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHTsrrT^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker  during  this 
fall's  heated  debate  on  what  IS  trade 
policy  should  b«-  we  should  listen  for  the 
voice  of  reason,  and  when  we  hear  it.  we 
should  heed  'I. 

One  such  voice  comes  from  the  New  Eng- 
land t  ouncil.  a  regifinal  business  associa- 
tion that  for  6(1  year*  has  made  n  a  point  to 
work  with  lis  elected  public  official*  in  the 
public  policy  arena. 

Working  with  the  former  >enator  from 
Massachusetts  Paul  K  Tsongas,  the  council 
IS  pushing  a  proposal  that  would  block  the 
penetration  of  IS  domestic  market*  of  il- 
'egal  foreign  g(K>ds.  and  would  open  up 
overseas  markets  to  IS   goods 

Introduced  in  the  House  by  t  ongressman 
BRIAs  J  I>osNEl.LV  HR  2697.  the  Pair 
Foreign  Trade  Practices  Act  cf  1985.  would 
invest  more  authoritv  in  the  Office  of  the 
IS,  Trade  R^'preseniative  to  respond  to 
unfair  trading  practices  m  accordance 
with  jnternalionBi  trading  agreemenU. 
Problems  arising  from  injurious  industrial 
targeting,  intellectual  property  rights  viola- 
tions, and  counterfeiting  are  specifically 
addressed  by  the  counrii-Tsonga*  proposal 

While  the  council  itself  acknowledges 
that  the  Fair  Foreign  Trade  Practices  Act 
is  not  the  panacea  for  all  our  trade  prob- 
lems, the  proposal  represents  a  step  that 
must  be  taken  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  1 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
Lant  legislation. 

In  closing  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  tn  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
recent  editorial  endorsement  of  the  coun- 
cil-Tsongas  proposal  by  the  Boston  (ilobe. 
entitled  "A  Trade  Deficit  Scalpel." 

CFrom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe.  Sept.  1, 

1985] 

A  Trade-Deficit  Scalpzl 

A  towering  trade  deficit,  likely  to  top  »150 
billion  this  year,  has  prompted  a  torrent  of 
proposals  In  Congress  that  approach  the 
problem  with  all  the  finesse  of  a  meat  ax.  A 
regional  effort,  assembled  by  former  Sen. 
Paul  Tsongas  and  the  New  E^ngland  Council. 
avoids  the  danger  of  rsimpant  protectionism 
by  sharpening  a  more  discriminating  tool, 
which  would  deal  with  trade  grievances  on  a 
case-by-case  method.  It  desei^es  the  support 
of  Congress. 

The  largest  single  source  of  the  trade  defi- 
cit   is,    of    course,    the    overvalued   dollar. 
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which  makes  American  goods  less  competi- 
tive with  their  counterparts  from  other 
countries  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets. The  problem  is  compounded  by  unfair 
practices  by  other  countries.  These  practices 
may  make  It  more  difficult  for  American 
companies  to  sell  in  foreign  markets  or  may 
give  Imports  an  unfair  advantage  in  the 
open  U.S.  markets. 

The  Tsongas-New  England  Council  pro- 
posal, filed  by  Rep.  Brian  Donnelly  (D- 
Mass.).  gives  the  US  trade  representative 
the  power  to  initiate  a  wide  range  of  actions 
whenever  unfair  practices  are  found  in  for- 
eign or  domestic  markets.  Under  existing 
law.  such  an  initiative  lies  only  with  the 
president. 

Mechanisms  of  this  sort  are  appropriate 
to  the  current  trade  situation  because  they 
avoid  across-the-board  restrictions  that  are 
bound  to  provoke  countermeasures  from 
other  countries,  running  the  risk  of  wide- 
spread protectionism  among  the  industrial 
nations.  Their  existence  should  prompt 
other  countries  to  reevaluate  their  trade 
policies;  they  can  be  invoked  If  the  countries 
fail  to  do  so. 

The  timeliness  of  the  proposal  and  its 
moderate  approach  was  emphasized  on 
Friday  with  the  release  of  the  latest  U.S. 
trade  figures,  showing  the  best  comparative 
performance  so  far  this  year.  The  reduction 
of  the  gap  to  $10.5  billion  during  July  may 
have  reflected  the  first  effects  of  a  weaker 
dollar. 

If  so.  it  indicates  that  American  goods  are 
regaining  their  competitiveness  even  with- 
out excessively  protectionist  measures— and 
that  any  heavy-handed  efforts  by  Congress 
would  provoke  countermeasures  Just  when 
Americans  are  ready  to  expand  their  inter- 
national markets. 

The  proposal  is  additionally  important  be- 
cause it  reaffirms  American  support  of  the 
broad  concept  of  free  trade  by  conforming 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  which  continues  to  form  the  frame- 
work for  all  world  trade. 

Many  American  businesses  need  no  more 
help  to  compete  than  an  assurance  of  fair- 
ness. The  Tsongas-New  E^ngland  Council 
proposal  would  help  provide  It. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION  OF 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


HON.  Wll  I  JAM  F.  GOOD!  INC 

•       '  -iNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  90th  anniversary  of  the 
GFWC  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  The  federation  was  found- 
ed 90  years  ago  today  at  the  New  Century 
Club  in  Philadelphia  and  comprises  nearly 
700  clubs,  with  a  total  membership  close  to 
50.000  making  the  GFWC  the  larxest  serv- 
ice organization  of  volunteer  women  in 
Pennsylvania.  With  membership  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
also  comes  membership  in  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  which  is  the 
largest  orfcanization  of  volunteer  women  in 
the  world. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opporUuiiiy.  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  projects  the 
GFWC  has  successfully  completed  over  the 
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years.  The  following  contributions  have 
been  made  to  various  institutions  and 
projects:  $50,000  for  the  restoration  of  In- 
dependence Hall:  $100,000  to  the  Woman's 
Medical  College:  $55,000  to  childhood 
<-ancer  research  and  education:  $35,000  to 
diabetes  research:  and  donations  of  over 
$5,000  annually  for  student  art  scholar- 
ships. 

In  addition,  other  contributions  include 
establishing  a  home  for  women  at  Laurel- 
ton:  furnishing  two  period  rooms  in  the 
William  Penn  Memorial  .Museum  valued  at 
over  $200,000:  founding  three-quarters  of 
the  libraries  in  Pennsylvania:  cosponsoring 
television  spot  announcements  on  drug 
abuse:  and  the  commitment  of  perpetual 
care  of  the  Pennsylvania  acre  in  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Grove  at  Freedom  Foundation  in 
Valley  Forge.  The  GFWC  also  purchased 
160  acres  of  prime  forestland  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  raised 
over  $85,000  for  the  learning  disabled. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 

I  congratulate  the  GFWC  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  90th  anniversary  and  wish  its 
members  continued  .tuccess.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  GFWC  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  State  headquarters 
within  my  congressional  district  and  am 
proud  of  the  work  and  services  which  they 
provide  to  the  citizens  and  communities  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


LET'S  BE  'lOUGH,  GEORGE.  ON 
THE  SOVIET  SEAMAN  ISSUE! 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

.Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  hang  tough  on  the 
Soviet  seaman  issue.  While  the  summit  is 
near,  we  must  not  allow  the  Soviet  bear  to 
intimidate  us  this  time. 

While  all  of  the  facts  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. .Mr.  Miroslav  Medvid  twice  tried  to 
escape  from  a  Soviet  freighter  near  New 
Orleans.  He  was  returned  to  his  ship  on 
both  occasions  by  U.S.  officials.  AlthouKh 
he  was  interviewed  and  asked  if  he  wa.x 
seeking  political  asylum,  he  may  not  have 
understood.  C.S.  officials  considered  him  as 
being  in  the  United  States  illegally.  He  was 
then  returned  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 

U.S.  immigration  policy  is  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  anyone  who  asks  for  political 
asylum.  Let  us  hope  that  U.S.  immigration 
authorities  did  not  misunderstand  Mr.  Med- 
vid's  request  and  return  him  against  his 
will. 

Fortunately.  U.S.  officials  have  again 
interviewed  him  and  he  is  now  in  a  U.S. 
hospital  under  observation. 

We  all  know  of  the  famous  case  of  a 
Lithuanian  sailor  who  tried  to  stow  away 
on  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessel.  Soviet  offi- 
cials were  allowed  to  come  aboard  that 
boat  and  take  Mr.  Simas  Kudirka  back  to 
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the  Soviet  vessel  after  beating  him  sense- 
less. He  then  spent  4  years  in  a  Soviet 
prison  for  his  actions. 

If  political  asylum  is  what  Mr.  .Medvid 
wants,  we  must  give  it  to  him.  While  the 
forthcoming  summit  is  important,  U.S.  na- 
tional principles  come  first.  Don't  sacrifice 
Mr.  Medvid  at  the  altar  of  summitry.  The 
life  of  this  young  man  may  be  at  stake. 
Hang  tough.  Mr.  Secretary. 


NEW  HAVEN  HONORS  ARTHUR 
BARBIERI  AND  HY  KATZ 


HON.  BRUCE  A   MORRISON 

or  CONN ► 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  30.  1985.  the  New 
Haven  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick  will  hold 
their  tOth  annual  Friendship  Night.  Hon- 
ored that  night  will  be  two  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut's  Third  District.  Arthur 
T.  Barbieri  and  Hy  Katz. 

Richard  C.  l«ee.  former  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  will  present  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  to  Mr.  Barbieri  for 
his  many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
community. 

Fresh  to  politics  when  he  entered  his 
first  political  primary  in  1949.  Arthur  went 
on  to  become  the  chairman  of  the  New 
Haven  Democratic  Town  Committee  and 
one  nf  Connecticut's  premier  politician!*. 
Adviser  and  friend  to  Senators.  Governors, 
and  Congressmen,  a  leading  player  in  city 
policymaking,  his  political  achievements 
are  numerous.  In  1974,  he  played  a  leading 
role  in  helping  Ella  Graaso  become  Con- 
necticut's first  woman  Governor. 

As  a  community  leader.  Arthur  Barbieri 
has  always  made  time  for  people  from  all 
walks  of  life.  From  working  with  govern- 
ment representatives,  businessmen,  and 
labor  promoting  economic  expansion  in  the 
New  Haven  area,  to  helping  countless  indi- 
viduals who  did  not  know  where  else  to 
turn,  .\rthur  has  earned  the  gratiiude  and 
respect  of  many  thousands  in  Greu^er  New 
Haven. 

I  am  also  proud  to  announce  that  the 
Knights  of  Saint  Patrick's  Humanitarian 
Award  will  be  presented  to  Herman  "Hy" 
Katz,  another  outstanding  New  Haven  area 
resident,  in  recognition  of  his  many  contri- 
butions to  the  '•ommunity. 

Mr.  Katz  is  the  owner  of  Hy's  Village 
Restaurant  in  the  Westville  section  of  New 
Haven,  and  is  well  known  for  his  generosi- 
ty and  support  of  a  wide  range  of  civic  and 
humanitarian  activities  for  over  25  years. 
His  restaurant  is  famous  in  the  New  Haven 
area  as  the  site  of  many  fundraising  break- 
fasts given  by  Mr.  Katz  to  benefit  such 
causes  as  muscular  dystrophy,  the  Masonic 
Home,  and  pediatric  cancer  research. 

Hy  Katz  has  played  an  active  leadership 
role  in  many  community  charitable  organi- 
zations. He  has  been  vice  president  of  the 
Ve»  Haven  Jaycees.  president  of  the 
Hamden  Probus  Club,  a  group  which  pro- 
vides assistance  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
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and  president  of  the  Pyramid  Temple 
Klowns,  a  branch  of  the  InttTnational 
Shriners,  which  visits  children  In  Crippled 
Children's  Hospitals  and  Pediatric  Burn 
Units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  many  other  admirers 
in  congratulating  Arthur  Harhuri  and  H* 
Katz  on  their  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments, and  I  sincerely  thank  them  for  the 
years  of  tireless  dedication  they  have 
shown  to  the  people  of  Greater  New  Haven. 


HONORING  TRW'S  COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT 


HO.N.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  with  me  in  rec- 
ognizing TRW's  commitment  to  improving 
the  well-being  of  our  communities.  TRW 
will  be  named  as  a  recipient  of  the  RAYS 
Community  and  Corporate  Partners  for 
Progress  Award. 

RAYS  stands  for  reaching  aduli-  and 
youth  by  success.  The  organization  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  founded  with  the 
idea  that  education  improves  communities 
and  business.  RAYS  empha.sires  providing 
disadvantaged  youth  with  acadtmir  and  vo- 
cational training  leading  to  successful  em- 
ployment iipp<)rtunitit>>  They  have  helped 
thousands  of  children  grow  into  productive 
members  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  TRW  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  corporate  commitment  to  conduct- 
ing business  in  a  manner  beneTuing  cus- 
tomers, employees,  and  local  cummunities. 
TKW's  stated  goals  include  adherence  to 
the  highest  professional  conduct,  achieve- 
ment of  superior  economic  performance, 
and  participation  in  a  >ariet>  of  communi- 
ty activities  and  education  programs 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  TKW  for 
their  award  and  want  to  thank  them  for 
their  assistance  to  R.4^  S  and  the  youth  of 
our  communities. 
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In  19.1"  a  mid-air  collision  of  two  planes 
over  a  Pacoima  Junior  High  School,  result- 
ed in  the  death  of  i  students  and  *'>  more 
were  transported  man.>  miles  a»a>  for 
medical  attention.  The  local  community 
aroused  by  the  lack  of  hospital  facilities 
launched  a  fund  drive  with  a  door-to-door 
■Mother's  March"  and  produced  the  neces- 
sar>  funding  to  build  the  new  hospital. 

In  1971  the  hospital  was  hit  by  a  6.8 
earthquake  and  as  a  result  had  to  be  re- 
built. Through  community  support  and  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  staff  the 
hospital  again  was  providing  top-notch,  ac- 
cessible medical  care  to  the  area  within  a 
short  time. 

Today,  Lake  View  Medical  Center  is  still 
proMding  excellent  medical  service  to  the 
San  Fernando  \  alle>  and  has  been  respon- 
sible for  instituting  some  excellent  projects. 
This  hospital  pioneered  the  concept  of 
emergency  room  contracts  for  all  hospitals 
with  the  city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles. 
This  program  makes  it  possible  for  an  in- 
jured person  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
emergency  hospital. 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasuri  and  honor  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to 
Lake  View  .Medical  Center,  an  invaluable 
resource  to  the  community. 


MEDICAL  CENTER  CELEBRATES 
SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  HU\'-ARD  L.  BERMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29.  1985 
Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  organization  in  my 
community.  Lake  View  Medical  Center  has 
been  providing  excellent  medical  care  to 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  since  its  inception 
in  1960.  Lake  View  Medical  Center  is  a 
truly  unique  and  vital  organization  with  an 
outstanding  record  of  accomplishments.  On 
November  17,  the  medical  center  will  hold  a 
reception  to  celebrate  its  silver  anniversa 
ry.  As  the  Representative  of  Californias 
26th  District  I  am  proud  to  share  some  of 
Lake  View  Medical  Center's  accomplish- 
ments with  my  colleagues. 
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his  last  year  of  medical  school:  and  Frank 
Allen,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles.  Sr..  is 
in  his  residency. 

After  moving  to  Chicago  in  the  earh 
1950's,  Mrs.  Williams  worked  in  the  clinic 
until  she  retired  in  1978.  Mrs.  Williams  is 
now  enjoying  her  retirement  keeping  busy 
with  dail>  walks,  hortifultunii  projects, 
and  her  famil>  which  includes  besides 
those  already  mentioned  two  granddaugh- 
ters and  a  new  great-grandson 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  Mrs.  Clara 
Williams  on  this  great  occasion  and  wish 
her  a  very  happy  birthday. 


HAPPY  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 

HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29,  1985 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  a  significant  milestone 
achieved  by  a  resident  of  (  hicago.  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent.  Today.  Mrs. 
Clara  Belle  Williams  is  celebrating  her 
100th  birthday. 

The  daughter  of  sharecroppers  and 
granddaughter  of  black  slaves,  Mrs.  Wil 
liams  was  born  October  29,  1885.  in  La 
Grange.  TX.  Her  own  parents  never  attend- 
ed school,  but  encouraged  their  five  chil- 
dren to  do  SO.  Self-respect  and  doing  one's 
best  was  instilled  in  e>eryone  and  is  still 
flowing  down  through  the  generations 

In  1905,  Mrs.  Williams  was  awarded  her 
teaching  certificate  and  moved  on  to  her 
first  job  in  Cameron.  TX.  receiving  $30  a 
month  for  her  ser>ices 

After  a  Id-year  courtship  Clara  married 
Jasper  Williams,  also  a  teacher  and  raised 
three  sons.  While  the>  were  attending  med- 
ical school.  Mrs  Williams  returned  to 
sch.iol  herself  to  earn  her  college  degree  at 
the  age  of  ,"il  The  first  black  graduate  of 
New  Mexico  State  I  niversity,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams returned  there  in  1980  to  receive  an 
honorarv  degree  in  law.  She  retired  from 
teaching  at  the  age  of  6,S 

In  1961.  Mrs  Williams  invested  her  life 
savings  in  a  medical  clinic  for  her  three 
sons.  Drs.  James.  .<r  .  t  harles.  Sr  ,  and  the 
late  Jasper.  Sr.  The  Williams  Medical 
Clinic  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  is  also 
home  for  Drs.  Jasper  Jr  .  and  Charles.  Jr. 
The  clinic  may  be  expanding  its  phvsician 
supply   soon — James'   son.  James   11.   is   in 


SUPERFUND  MANUFACTURERS 

EXCISE  TAX 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  its  narrow  approval  of  the  Superfund 
Manufacturers  Kxcise  Tax.  the  Wavs  and 
Means  tommittee  has  actuallv  pushed  the 
Congress  dangerouslv  close  in  the  edge  of 
an  insidious  and  hidden  trap  for  .\merican 
taxpayers — the  value  added  tax  Not  only 
does  this  tax  undermine  the  principles  of 
this  country's  tax  policy,  it  also  violates  the 
rationale  of  the  Superfund  hazardous 
waste  program  b>  transferring  the  costs  of 
the  program  to  tax  pavers  who  have  played 
little  or  no  role  in  the  creation  of  the  toxic 
waste  crisis  facing  us  todav  I  will  be  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  replace  the  Super- 
fund  \  .AT  approved  bv  the  committee  when 
we  debate  this  issue  on  the  floor  in  the 
coming  weeks  i  will  be  joined  b.v  m>  friend 
and  colleague  Representative  BILL  Fren- 
ZEL.  who  also  recognizes  the  need  for  fair 
and  appropriate  Superfund  taxes 

This  countrv  has  made  a  decision  !(  raise 
the  revenue  needed  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  through  a  progressive  tax  pvsiem. 
Different  tax  rate«  reflect  individuals  abili- 
ties to  pav  taxes  This  is  the  fairesi  and 
most  equitable  means  of  raising  the  money 
we  need  to  run  our  countrv 

The  supporters  of  this  new  Superfund  tax 
have  called  it  a  manufacturers  excise  lax 
However,  this  regressive  lax  should  be  ex 
amined  for  what  it  realh  is — a  value  added 
lax  The  lax  approved  bv  our  committee  is 
imposefl  on  manufactured  goods  Each 
manufacturer  is  taxed  on  an  amount  of 
value  added  to  goods  they  produce.  An 
excise  tax  is  normallv  a  tax  on  the  full 
sales  price  of  the  gcxvds  produced  and  is 
tradllionallv  viewed  as  a  tax  on  narrow 
categories  The  distinction  is  imfKirtant  be- 
cause if  Americans  are  going  in  be  rail- 
roaded into  paving  a  regressive  t.fx  they 
ought  to  know  thev  re  not  riding  a  phan- 
tom train  surreptitiously  dubbed  an  "excise 
'.ax 

The  Supe.i^und  \.KT  contained  in  H.R. 
2817  will  be  levied  on  the  sale  of  manufac- 
tured goods  at  each  stagt  of  ^.h^  production 
process.  The  cost  of  tht  tax  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  buyer  of  those  goods.  If  the 
huver    happens    to    be    a    manufacturer,    a 
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cre<1it  will  he  provided  aitamt!  thf  »mount 
of  IA\  that  hrt*  prrviou*!*  b«'«'n  paid  by 
iiihtT  manufnf ture ri  Kor  example,  in  th*- 
manufacture  of  ar  aulnmobili'.  a  credit 
would  N"  Kivcn  111  the  auto  manufarturtr 
for  th«f  LaieH  thai  were  paid  i>n  ihe  parlM  of 
the  car — the  tiren.  Ih*-  fiaxn  fur  the  win 
dowR  or  the  uteel  and  aluminum — that  (he 
auto  manufacturer  brouKhl  from  another 
manufacturer  K^ach  tat  m  therefore  fac- 
tored into  the  tellinn  price  of  a  product. 
But  the  rout  of  the  tax  i«  hidden  in  the 
final  '•alex  price  which  ih  paid  b>  the  con- 
sumer. 

.■\n  invidible  tax  reflected  in  higher  price* 
for  ronnumer^  ijfnorei  (he  principle*  of  tat 
fairneHM  and  equity  I  nlike  the  Ta»  <  Ode. 
ConHumer  price*  do  not  reflect  laxpa>er'< 
economic  m!ualion«  or  their  abilit>  to  pa> 
n  rerlain  Lax  rate  ()b>ioui<ly.  lower  and 
middle  income  people  will  have  a  toucher 
time  swallowing  huher  price*  than  the 
wealthy  \  \  AT  i«  a  regresmve  tax  and  i« 
patently  unfair  to  the  average  American. 

Proponent*  of  thi*  new  Superfund  tax 
claim  that  the  lax  i*  dedicated  only  to  Su- 
perfund and  thai  enouuh  «afeKuard*  exint 
in  the  legislative  and  pohlical  pri>ce**eii  to 
ensure  that  thi*  tax  i»  not  expanded  to 
raise  general  revenue  However,  the  history 
of  Ke<leral  taxe*  clearly  shows  that  once  a 
tax  IS  enacted,  it  inevilahlv  expands  The 
Investment  Tax  (  redit  is  one  example  of  a 
tax  allowance  with  a  narrowlv  defined  (foal 
that  has  itrown  to  a  proportiim  that  was 
never  intended  when  it  was  designed 

SeriouH  practical  concern*  have  been 
voiced  over  the  Superfund  V  AT  The  Treaa- 
ur>  Department  and  the  Knvironmental 
Protection  \Kency  have  written  about  the 
VAT  contained  in  S.  51,  which  closely  re- 
■emhle*  the  VAT  contained  In  H.R.  2817, 
and  noted  that  it: 

Is  an  entirely  new  method  of  taxation 
that  would  present  numerous  administrative 
difficulties  for  both  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  taxpayers.  For  example,  the 
manufacturers  VAT  would  create  valuation 
problems  for  tax  administrators  and  taxpay- 
ers. This  is  because  manufacturers  do  not 
sell  exclusively  to  wholesalers.  Some  manu- 
facturers engage  In  wholesale  and  retail  ac- 
tivities, perhaps  even  selling  directly  to  con- 
sumers. In  such  a  case,  adjustments  must  be 
made  to  reduce  the  manufacturer's  price  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  it  is  engaged  In  whole- 
sale and/or  retail  activity.  This  Involves  the 
need  to  determine  an  "arms-length  price" 
for  intercompany  pricing  purposes.  Canada, 
which  has  a  manufacturers  VAT.  has  found 
It  necessary  to  rely  on  an  extensive  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  Involving  discounts, 
notional  values,  and  phantom  sales  to 
"paper"  branches  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  Implementing  the  manufac- 
turers VAT  would  l>e  approximately  $5.1 
million  per  year. 

If  the  VAT  were  passed  into  law,  the 
EPA  would  be  corralled  in  the  starting 
blocks  as  the  Treasury  Department  strug- 
gled to  deal  with  a  new  and  complicated 
Superfund  tax  at  a  time  when  the  Agency 
should  be  accelerating  its  efforts  to  clean 
up  hazardous  waste  dUOlBSt  Who  bears  the 
cost  of  this  delay?  The  people  living  near 
toxic  waste  sites.  They  will  have  to  endure 
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contaminated  groundwater  noxious  fumes 
and  general  aniieU  about  their  prolonged 
exptmure  to  dangerous  chemicals  for  that 
much  longer  \nd  under  the  \  AT  it  i*  im 
portani  to  remember  that  these  same 
people  affected  h>  the  toxic  wH.ste  problem 
will  Sr  paving  for  the  cleanup  effort 
through  higher  price*  It*  bad  enough  that 
they  must  live  near  toxic  wa*le — they 
should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  that  risk 

Congre**  designed  the  Superfund  Trusi 
Fund  in  19H0  to  clean  up  thou»ands  of 
abandoned  and  out-of-conlrol  hazardous 
waste  dumps  through  revenue  raised  from 
the  sale  of  crude  oil  and  IJ  chemical  feed- 
stocks. In  thenrv  Kl*\  is  suppoHed  to  use 
the  CER(  l.\  trust  fund  to  clean  up  sites 
and  then  recover  the  costs  of  the  cleanup 
from  those  parties  responsible  for  the  prob 
lem.  At  the  time  the  law  was  written,  we  be 
lieved  that  these  chemicals  and  the  compa- 
nies producing  the  feedsti^cks  were  most  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  loxic  wii»[t>  prob- 
lem. 

Today,  the  feedstock  tax  has  been  widely 
viewed  «.•<  meeting  the  test  of  tax  equilv  be- 
cause of  the  relationship  between  the  com- 
panies on  which  the  tax  burden  falls  and 
the  predominance  of  the  kind*  uf  waste 
found  at  hazardous  waste  sites.  EPA  re- 
ports that  93  percent  of  all  hazardous 
waste  generated  in  the  I'nited  State*  i*  gen- 
erated by  the  chemical,  petroleum,  and 
metal-related  Industries,  which  are  the 
companies  that  pay  the  feedstock  taxes.  In 
Its  final  report  dated  I)ememb<'r  I9H4  on 
Feasibility  and  Desirability  of  Alternative 
Tax  Systems  for  Superfund,  EPA  conclud- 
ed that: 

Because  (the  chemical,  petroleum  and 
metal-processing)  industries  both  produce 
and  use  the  feedstocks  taxed  by  the  current 
CERCLA  tax.  It  appears  that  the  tax 
burden  Is  primarily  borne  by  these  Indus- 
tries and  their  customers.  This  Is  consistent 
with  the  view  that  equity  requires  a  rough 
correlation  l>etween  the  Industries  paying 
the  CERCLj\  tax  and  the  Industries  respon- 
sible for  Fund  spendlngs. 

Not  only  does  a  connection  exist  between 
taxpayer*  and  the  problem,  hut  the  existing 
feedstock  taxe*  have  proven  to  be  highly 
reliable  and  easily  administered  If  KPA 
would  only  spend  the  money  raised  by 
these  taxe*.  we  would  be  facing  les*  pres- 
sure to  expand  the  fund  to  the  level  which 
the  public  now  demand* 

Mv  amendment  will  e*«entlBlly  retain  the 
existing  lax  structure  of  Superfund  but 
make  increases  in  the  lax  rate*  for  feed 
stock  chemicals  and  crude  oil  In  addition. 
it  r/ill  include  a  wasle-end  lax  revenue  to 
finance  the  cleanup  of  leaking  under- 
ground storage  tank*  and  general  revenue* 

The  Superfund  VAT  is  unfair  and  inap- 
propriate. Adopting  a  complicated  regres- 
sive tax  at  a  time  when  »e  are  struggling  to 
reform  our  Tax  (ode  to  made  it  simpler 
and  fairer  is  hvpocntical  The  burden  of 
the  VAT  will  fall  on  ^"".(KXi  companie*  re- 
quired to  pay  the  lax  and  million*  of  Amer- 
ican consumer*  who  have  little  or  no  con- 
nection to  the  hazardous  waste  problem. 
Sup«Tfund's  Lax  base  should  be  expanded  to 
include  (hose  who  generate  wssle  and  this 
can  be  done  through  the  waste-end  tax.  The 
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problem  of  hazardous  waste  is  seriou*  Rut 
let  s  not  (brow  awa*  the  hajiir  pmnings  of 
our  tax  svslem  because  we  are  unable  to 
lake  the  lime  to  make  tough  decisions  on 
how  to  pay  for  (he  problem  of  hazardous 
waste  The  polluter  must  pay  for  (he  legarv 
of  decades  of  negligent  waste  disposal  and 
the  program  must  be  supported  hv  stable 
reliable  and  carefully  targeted  lax  reve 
nue*  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Mupport  my 
amendment  when  it  comes  (o  Ihe  floor  for 
a  vote. 
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THE  SITUATION  OF  CYPRUS 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR    HYTOLIA  R. 
JAMES 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  GRAY  III 

or  PSNNSTLVAlf  U 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REFRESEirrATIVKS 

Tuesday.  October  29.  I9S5 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  salute  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican and  educator  I>r  Hytolia  R  James. 
Dr.  Jamef  is  reliring  after  more  than  two 
decades  in  the  Philadelphia  sch(K>!  system 
and  she  is  leaving  behind  a  legacy  of  excel- 
lence, caring,  and  lo-e. 

Her  achievements  in  the  field  of  edura 
tion  are  numerous  She  is  well-known  for 
the  "I  .Am  Someivody"  Project,  a  program 
of  excellence  designed  to  develop  a  positive 
self  image  and  seif-pride  in  schiKilchildren, 
This  program  continues  to  receive  wide 
media  coverage  because  of  the  excitement 
that  it  generates  and  for  the  benefits  it  pro- 
vides students 

In  addldon.  I)r  James  has  received 
countless  citations  for  her  sincere  and 
dedicated  effort*  toward  improving  the 
guality  of  education  She  ha*  been  cited  by 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  as  one  of  the 
lop  12  black  educators  in  the  cilv  schixils, 
and  she  ha*  be.n  recognized  over  the  last 
20  some  years  by  almost  every  major  radio 
i^tation  in  the  city  for  her  performance  as  a 
master  teacher,  a  principal,  and  adminis- 
trator. 

She  has  been  named  citizen  of  the  month 
and  citi/en  of  the  vear  by  various  organiza- 
tions for  her  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  communitv  She  is  an  active  participant 
in  (iperation  PI  SM  in  Philadelphia  and 
serve*  a*  a  board  memlwr  She  is  also  on 
the  board  of  Timberlake  charitie*  and  is  af- 
filiated with  Off.'nder  Aid  and   Kestoration. 

I)r  James,  who  currently  serve*  as  the 
executive  director  of  personnel  and  labor 
relation*  for  the  school  dis(ric(  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  be  saluted  tomorrow  night  by  her 
friends,  her  colleagues  and  loved  ones  at  a 
gala  retirement  celebration 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  our  colleague*  will 
join  me  now  in  saluting  this  fine  human 
being  and  distinguished  public  servant 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

uf  MlbbuUhl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr  YOinSG  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
current  situation  on  (he  island  of  Cyprus. 

This  past  weekend.  1  met  wUh  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Justice  for  Cyprus  Committee  of 
Greater  St.  Louis.  MO.  on  this  topic. 

KirMt  of  all.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  applaud  the  work  of  the  Jus- 
tice for  Cyprus  Committee  of  Greater  St. 
Louis,  particularly  their  effort.s  on  behalf 
of  Cypriot  refugee  children. 

Since  the  year  6000  B.C..  many  have  in- 
vaded the  Island  of  Cyprus.  Hov»ever,  no 
one  had  ever  attempted  to  change  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  cultural  heritage  of 
Cyprus  until  1974. 

July  20,  1974,  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus  that  result- 
ed in  the  occupation  and  colonization  of  40 
percent  of  the  Republic's  territory. 

Today.  11  years  after  the  invasion,  ap- 
proximately .30.000  Turkish  troops,  as  well 
as  .'>0.000  Turkish  settlers  remain  on  Cypri- 
ot soil  and  (be  island  remains  partitioned. 
No  government  other  than  Turkev  has  for- 
mally recognized  this  Turki"h  Republic  on 
(  yprus.  Consequently,  the  I  niled  .Nations 
has  condemned  this  violation  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  Secretary  (ieneral  of  the  I'nited  Na- 
tions has  been  relentless  in  his  personal  at- 
(empts  to  resolve  this  situation.  He  has 
continuallv  called  for  a  summit  between 
the  (Jreek  and  Turkish  leaders  i  am  sure 
that  Ijoth  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress would  welcome  and  encourage  such  a 
meeting. 

In  addition,  U.N.  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution 7212  and  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 365  have  provided  a  framework  for  a 
just  and  viable  solution  (o  (he  problems  in 
Cvprus.  The  I'.N.  proposals  include  a  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  (r<«)ps  on  the  Island 
and  a  requirement  (hat  there  be  no  change 
in  the  demographu  composition  of  Cyprus. 
This  demililarizadon  would  mean  that 
standing  armies  would  be  replaced  with  an 
enlarged  I  N.  peacekeeping  force.  .A(  (his 
p<>in(.  I  am  pleased  (o  say  that  (be  (ireek- 
t  ypriots  have  atrreed  to  these  conditions 
We  must  now  apply  pressure  to  the  Turks 
to  address  these  proposals 

With  regard  to  American  economic  as- 
sistance, the  administration  requested  $3 
million  for  Cyprus  However.  Congress  felt 
lha(  this  was  not  adequate  and  increased 
(hat  amount  (o  Sl.'i  million  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  I9K6  and  1987. 

Cyprus  has  been  a  valuable  ally  (o  (he 
United  SUtes.  I  am  sure  thai  all  my  col 
leagues  recall  most  vividly  (ha(  (he  (iovern- 
men(  of  t  vprus  provided  (he  InKed  S(ates 
with  critical  assistance  throughout  the 
crisis  in  Lebanon 

In  closing,  le(  me  add  (ha(  Congress  must 
continue  (o  work  toward  an  early  resolu- 
tion to  the   problems  in  Cyprus  that   will 
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protect  all  Cypriots  and  promote  peace  and 
stability  in  that  vital  region  of  the  world. 
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COMPENSATING  VICTIMS  OF 
THE  CYCLAMATE  DECISION 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  FINE 
AMERICAN.    "FOOTS"  PARKER 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OP  TrxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  America  has 
lost  a  fine  .\merican— a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Emory  Z.  "Foots" 
Parker,  who  died  last  Friday  at  the  age  of 
69,  was  an  athlete,  an  educator,  a  loving 
husband  and  father,  a  man  who  gave  to  his 
community  and  his  fellow  citizens  far  more 
than  he  received. 

Foots  Parker  was  born  in  Mlneola.  TX. 
where  he  attended  public  shools.  and  grad- 
uated from  Jarvis  Christian  College  in 
Hawkins  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  educa- 
tion. ,Af(er  (eaching  physical  education  for 
several  years  in  the  Mineola  and  .Alvarado. 
TX.  public  schools,  he  served  as  principal 
of  Alvarado  High  School. 

But  Foots  served  the  young  people  he 
cared  so  much  about  in  other  ways.  One  of 
those  was  lo  entertain  and  inspire  them  as 
an  a(hle(e — a  member  of  the  old  Negro 
Baseball  League,  where  he  played  with 
some  of  the  great  names  in  baseball. 

He  didn't  talk  much  about  himself  or  his 
accomplishment,  but  he  played  for  several 
teams  in  the  league  and  traveled  through- 
out the  world  with  the  Kansas  (  ity  Mon- 
archs  He  played  with  Satchel  Paige  the 
trailblazing  Jackie  Robinson  and  base- 
ball's all-time  home  run  king    Hank  Aaron 

I  think  Foots  Parker— hav  ing  experi- 
enced the  society  so  segregated  thai  an  all 
black  baseball  league  was  the  only  outle( 
for  talented  young  athletes  like  him — mus( 
have  been  pleased  to  see  (hat  division  in 
our  Nation  end  And  I  think  he  would  have 
taken  pleasure  in  seeing  another  Kansas 
City  team — made  up  of  blacks  and  whites 
and  Hispanic*  working  together  and  play- 
ing together  for  the  enjoyment  of  us  all- 
win  the  World  Series. 

Yes.  I  think  Foots  Parker  relished  seeing 
and  participating  in  the  progress  our 
Naiion  has  made  in  securing  and  guaran- 
teeing human  rights  for  ail  our  people,  as 
he  believed  we  should  take  a  strong  stand 
as  a  nation  for  equali(y  and  justice 
throughou[  the  world. 

Foots  was  involved  in  his  communitv. 
serving  it  unselfishly  in  many  ways — 
among  them  as  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing Democratic  precinct  chairmen  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  which  I  am 
privileged  (o  represent.  One  could  always 
count  on  Foots  to  do  what  he  said  and 
more, 

F(K»ts  Parker  was  a  dear  friend,  who  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  known  him  and 
worked  with  him  for  a  better  world 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  times 
when  our  Federal  (.overnmen(  makes  mis- 
takes which  cause  injury  (fi  citizens  V^  here 
it  is  in  our  power  we  should  right  those 
wrongs.  We  are  introducing  a  bill  today  (o 
right  a  wrong  to  a  large  class  of  cidzens 
who  were  injured  severely  when  1*^  years 
ago.  at  hurriedly  called  Saturday  press  con- 
ference. Health  Educadon  and  Welfare  Sec- 
retary Robert  Finch  announced  tha(  he  was 
banning  the  use  of  the  artificial  sweetener 
called  cvclamale 

.Acting  on  a  congressional  reference  case 
inilialed  by  California  s  senior  Senator 
AUIN  Cranston  in  197T.  a  hearing  officer 
for  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  found  last  De- 
cember (hat  one  injured  parly  the  1.098 
members  of  (  alifornia  (  anners  and  (>row- 
ers.  had  suffered  J'  2  million  in  losses  as  a 
result  of  the  HEV\  s  improper  handling  of 
this  case  in  October  of  1969  The  finding 
came  after  6  months  of  trial  in  lynO.  which 
generated  .5.000  p^ges  of  hearing  record, 
and  after  4  full  years  of  deliberation  by  the 
court. 

The  California  Canners  and  Growers 
case  now  lies  before  the  review  panel  of  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court,  its  last  step  under  the 
congressional  rev  lew  process  pnor  to 
coming  back  to  the  Congress  as  (he  court's 
final  recommendation  The  hearing  offi- 
cer's finding  IS  being  formally  contested  by 
(he  fiovernment,  on  (he  ra(her  narrow 
grounds  (hat  regardless  of  fairnesf  ar  d 
equKy  the  (Fovernment  is  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  right  this  wrong  We  are  con- 
fident, however,  (hat  (he  panorama  of  facts 
laid  out  in  the  Calt  an  hearings  will  over- 
whelm this  ethically  barren  argument 

(  onsequenlly.  we  are  introducing  a  bill 
today  which  we  hope  will  enable  other  nar- 
(les  damaged  in  the  same  way  as  t  alC  an  to 
seek  restitution  from  (he  Claims  t  ourt  We 
are  frankly  not  sure  how  many  claimants 
may  come  (o  the  court:  we  might  get  a 
better  idea  of  their  numbers  and  the 
amounts  of  their  requests  now  thai  the  bill 
IS  |>ending  in  Congress  We  andcipale  (hat 
o(her  agricultural  canning  organizadons 
will  be  able  to  establish  (hat  they  were 
harmed.  We  are  confiden(  lha(  Congress 
will  agree  (ha(  ihe  Government  acted 
wrongly  when  it  reviews  the  record  of  the 
CalCan  case  We  anticipate  that  Congress 
will  also  conclude  that  relief  is  due  to  any 
who  can  legitmately  establish  damages.  We 
believe  Congress  will  also  want  to  devise  a 
mechanism  to  extend  that  relief  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible 

Our  bill  provides  thai  mechanism.  It 
would  first  stipulate  that  the  (>overnment 
acted  wrongly  and  would  then  allow  any 
entity  with  a  case  one  year  to  go  directly  to 
the  Claims  Court  and  establish  it*  injun-. 
Provided  the  claimant   has  the  evidence,  it 
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would  qualify  directly  for  relief  from  the 
Treajtury. 

ThiH  procedure  i8  a  Nperial  one.  Rlif(htly 
different  than  the  conventional  avenues  for 
damaiceit.  Normally,  claimants  ai^inst  the 
Government  file  in  the  Claims  Court  on 
grounds  laid  out  in  the  Federal  Torts 
Claims  Act.  Where  the  torts  law  does  not 
establish  formal  leinil  grounds  applicable  to 
■  particular  case,  parties  may  approach 
CongTtfm  a»  CalCan  did  for  relief  based  on 
plain  equity.  Normally,  in  those  rases  Con- 
IP'esa,  provides  private  relief  throufch  spe- 
cial legislation.  Our  bill  would  have  Con- 
gress make  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment wrong-doing,  but  then  allow  the 
Claims  Court  to  award  damages  following 
its  own  assessment  of  the  claims  with  no 
further  action  by  Congress  necessary. 

We  expect  the  Congress  will  understand 
why  the  facts  of  the  case  warrant  oi'r  ap- 
proach. We  think  Congress  will  recognize 
the  point!pssnp««  nf  siikinsr  all  the  claim- 
ants u<  -..■'■k  -.^j.-irn!.-  ■ '.^iiiM'Hsional  refer- 
ence legislation,  of  requiring  each  of  them 
to  reestablish  over  again  the  Government's 
failure,  and  of  only  then  allowing  them  to 
get  to  the  relevant  new  issue:  How  much 
damage  can  they  document?  And  after  all 
that,  individual  claimants  would  still  have 
to  seek  private  appropriations.  Our  bill  is  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  wasted  time  and 
effort  of  prosecuting  parallel  claims  from 
the  beginning. 

We  introduce  the  bill  now  though  we  do 
not  anticipate  its  moving  until  the  Claims 
Court  has  officially  reported  back  to  the 
Congress  its  findings  in  the  CalCan  case. 
The  sooner  the  bill  is  introduced  the  sooner 
we  will  be  able  to  draw  Congress'  attention 
to  the  issue,  and  the  sooner  we  will  be  able 
to  move  the  bill  once  the  court  does  report. 
Among  other  purposes  for  early  introduc- 
tion, we  hope  that  the  field  of  potential 
claimants  will  begin  to  identify  itself,  since 
we  anticipate  that  even  though  relief  is 
clearly  justified  Congress  will  want  to 
know  roughly  the  amount  of  liability  in- 
volved. 

The  facts  of  the  CalCan  are  simple,  but 
the  damage  to  a  thriving  industry  was  dev- 
astating. Cyclamates  are  a  nonnutritive 
sweetener  widely  used  in  this  country  prior 
to  the  Government's  action  in  19<)9.  They 
are  still  widely  used  throughout  the  world. 
in  1959  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration had  placed  cyclamates  on  the  GRAS 
[generally  recognized  as  safe)  list.  Many 
businesses  consequently  developed  product 
lines  heavily  dependent  on  the  use  of  cycla- 
mates, and  many  consumers  relied  upon 
those  products,  including  for  medical  rea- 
sons, because  of  Government  endorsements 
of  its  safety.  CalCan  had  developed  a  thriv- 
ing low  calorie  line  of  canned  fruit  prod- 
ucts known  as  Diet  Delite  sales  of  which 
had  been  rising  steadily  in  the  years  prior 
to  the  cyclamate  ban. 

In  December  of  1968,  Herbert  Ley,  Com- 
missioner of  the  FDA,  prepared  a  brief 
paper  summarizing  the  research  on  cycla- 
mate to  that  point:  "From  the  work  that 
has  been  reported,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
cyclamate  proposes  a  carcinogenic  hazard." 
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Why  then  did  HKW  Secretary  Finch  sud- 
denly call  an  extraordinary  Saturday  press 
conference  only  10  months  later,  at  which 
he  announced  that  new  experiments  clearly 
linked  cyclamates  to  cancer,  that  cycla- 
mates were  in  fact  carcinogenic,  that  a  Na- 
tional .Academy  of  Sciences  panel  had  con- 
Hrmed  this  finding,  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore legally  bound  to  ban  cyclamates?  He 
promptly  removed  them  from  the  GRAS 
list,  which  meant  that  they  needed  specific 
approval  in  order  to  be  used,  and  he  said 
he  would  not  grant  that  specific  approval. 

This  press  conference  received  wide 
newspaper  and  television  coverage  across 
the  Nation.  The  public  was  told  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  it  was  no  longer  safe 
to  use  cyclamates  in  any  form. 

All  product  containing  cyclamate  was  to 
be  off  the  shelf  in  3  months.  This  inflicted 
considerable  hardship  on  businesses  which 
had  to  prepare  product  far  in  advance  and 
to  keep  the  product  for  marketing  over  the 
course  of  a  year.  Soon  after  the  original 
stem  announcement,  however  the  Secre- 
tary relented  a  bit.  He  extended  the  dead- 
line until  September  1.  1970.  acknowledging 
his  ruling  had  precipitated  "economic 
chaos."  He  allowed  canned  products  to  be 
marketed  thereafter  with  appropriate  labels 
as  drugs,  to  be  used  by  properly  informed 
consumers  with  medical  concerns.  Busi- 
nesses repackaged  their  products,  and  sub- 
mitted the  labels  to  the  FDA  for  approval. 
All  was  proceeding  routinely  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Suddenly,  in  August  of  1970,  the  FDA  an- 
nounced that  products  containing  cycla- 
mates could  not  be  marketed  as  drugs 
either.  The  reasons  for  that  action  have 
never  been  clear.  However,  the  FDA  and 
HEW  were  under  intense  pressure  to  ban 
cyclamates  altogether,  the  pressure  having 
been  significantly  intensified  by  the  Secre- 
tary's own  initial  exaggerations  about  its 
carcinogenicity. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  does  not  call  a  national  press  con- 
ference about  as  publically  volatile  an  issue 
as  this  and  anoint  a  new  carcinogen  with- 
out significant  consequences. 

The  effects  of  the  Government's  action 
on  CalCan  were  absolutely  unmistakable. 
From  3.8  million  cases  of  its  Diet  Delite 
brand  sold  in  1968-69,  sales  dropped  to  1.9 
million  cases  in  1969-70.  In  November. 
1968,  1  year  before  the  ban.  CalCan  sold 
291,000  cases  of  low  calorie  fruit;  the  No- 
vember immediately  after  the  ban  sales 
plummeted  to  27,000  cases. 

Further,  after  going  through  all  the  ex- 
pense of  relabeling  the  1970  harvests  as 
saleable  in  the  category  of  drugs.  CalCan 
was  caught  by  the  sudden  August  cutoff 
with  3  million  cases  of  a  once-promising 
product. 

Prior  to  the  ban  CalCan  had  1.100  mem- 
bers. By  the  time  it  went  bankrupt  12  years 
later  membership  had  dwindled  to  500.  The 
cyclamate  ban  contributed  heavily  to  the 
accumulated  difficulties  which  eventually 
drove  the  cooperative  under. 

Others  were  damaged  as  CalCan  was,  in- 
cluding CalCan's  sister  cooperative,  the  Tri- 
Valley  Growers.  This  bill  Is  for  them. 
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The  Claims  Court  found  that  the  FDA 
could  have  conceivably  suslained  an  argu- 
ment that  rvrlamale  might  be  associated 
with  cancer  and  on  that  basis  could  have 
been  juxtiriahlv  •iuhjerl  t.i  a  ban  Therpforc 
the  court  raretull>  diKallo»t'd  <  hK  an  dam 
ages  for  artuall>  having  hanneri  rvrlamMlt 
Our  bill  would  not  allow  damageN  from  thi 
Claims  Court  on  that  uround  either.  The 
court  found,  however  that  the  procedures 
through  which  the  llepartmenl  should  have 
gone  to  make  surh  a  nnding  and  ruliriK 
were  simpl>   not  followed  in  thi"  ra-^e 

There  had  been  no  reliable  studv  linlimK 
cyclamate  with  ranrer  The  Serretarv  •< 
press  conferv-nre  rented  nn  preliminar* 
findings  of  a  studv  thowmK  bladder  tumor'- 
in  rats  that  had  b^'en  fed  enrenNive  guanli 
ties  of  a  combmaliun  of  rvclamate.-i  and 
saccharin,  and  in  circumstances  which 
themselves  were  confusing  and  which  con- 
fused the  resulU.  The  FDA  iUelf  had  not 
completed  its  review  of  this  incomplete 
study. 

No  National  Academy  of  Sciences  panel 
had  confirmed  a  legitimate  link  between 
cyclamate  and  cancer  either,  despite  the 
Secretary's  flat  assertion.  Documents  un- 
covered at  the  trial,  in  fact,  eatahli^hed  that 
HEW  officials  were  well  aware  of  what  the 
NAS  had  and  had  not  said,  which  was  only 
that  the  study  which  the  Secretary  used 
was  incomplete  and  inadequate  on  a  basis 
for  action. 

This  whole  drastic  error  would  have  no 
doubt  been  avoided  had  political  officials 
been  in  touch  with  career  professionals 
within  the  FDA.  They  were  not.  It  was  stip- 
ulated at  the  trial  that  the  FDA  scientists 
had  not  been  made  aware  of  the  study  on 
which  the  Secretary  based  his  action.  Nor 
were  any  FDA  officials  aware  that  the  Sec- 
retary was  going  to  hold  a  press  conference 
and  ban  cycylamate  October  18.  They  read 
it  in  the  news.  Only  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Herbert 
Ley  knew  what  was  going  to  take  place 
that  day. 

A  couple  of  days  previous  to  the  press 
conference,  however.  HEW  General  Coun- 
sel Bob  Mardian  and  Assistant  MFW  Secre- 
tary for  Health  Jes»e  Steinfeld  journied  to 
the  White  House  There  private  meetings 
were  held,  first  with  Deputy  Counsel  to  the 
I'rexident  Kki!  Krogh  and  then  with  his  im- 
mediate superior  Domestic  Affairs  .\dviser 
John  Kriichman 

We  do  not  know  what  wa.«  «mk1  at  those 
meetings.  We  do  know  that  a  .Michael  Kahl, 
XsniMiant  to  Secretary  Finch  for  Public  .Af- 
fair'- Ht  that  time,  later  testified  that  the 
announcement  made  at  the  press  confer- 
ence by  Secretary  Finch.  Dr.  Steinfeld.  and 
Commissioner  Lev  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  him,  though  hi«  posuion  was  such 
that  he  routinelv  reviewed  matters  of  this 
sort  before  thev  got  to  the  Secretary.  In- 
stead, Mr  Kahl  said  at  trial,  the  decision  to 
ban  'he  additive  was  done  in  private  meet- 
ings, very  closed  door  and  verv   hush  hush. 

One  irony  of  the  case  is  that  the  FDA 
later  tried  to  ban  saccharin,  the  companion 
constituent  in  the  inadequate  test  of  the 
rata.    Congress    intervened    to    stop    that 
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action,  which  had  been  proceeding  normal- 
ly 

Another  ironv  is  that  the  N.AS  concluded 
this  June  that  cyclamate  has  no  direct  link 
to  cancer  by  itself.  The  FD.A  is  now  c<.nsid- 
ering  whether  to  reinstate  it  to  the  (;K.\S 
list  This  time  the  FDA  is  proceeding  cau- 
liuusly.  a«  it  should.  The  National  Academy 
has  been  commissioned  to  determine 
whether  cyclamate  encourages  carcinogen- 
ic characteristics  of  other  substances. 

We  do  not  aslt  Congress  to  determine  the 
carcinogenicltv  of  anv  substance  We  trust 
that  this  time  the  regulatorv  process  will 
work  as  it  should  and  we  hop«'  that  it  can 
therebv  regain  some  of  its  bruised  credibil- 
itv  Our  bill  would  simplv  asii  that  ((in- 
gress stipulate  to  the  errors  made  bv  the 
(■  ederal  dovernment,  and  allow  those  who 
were  damaged  so  long  ago  to  seek  relief  for 
»hich  they  should  have  had  no  need  at  all, 
much  less  wait   \f>  w>ars  for  it 


H.R.  3583  PUT  TEETH  INTO  OUR 
EXTRADITION  TREATIES 

HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Achille  Lauro  incident  will  have  the 
same  impact  on  our  foreign  policy  as  when 
.America  remembered  I'earl  Harbor,  the 
Hiirut  bombing,  the  shooting  down  of  the 
K  \\  airliner  and  other  acts  of  aggression 
rtgHinsi  the  I  nited  Slates, 

("resident  Keagan  dealt  the  bandits  of  the 
ichillt  txturo  a  surprise  card  of  justice. 
Fven  with  the  arrest,  our  international 
agreemeiil.s  failed  us  The  release  of  the  ter- 
rorist .Mohammed  .Abbati  and  failure  of 
countries  to  comply  with  the  I'nited  States' 
requests  for  extradition  has  made  it  pain- 
fullv  clear  that  our  treaties  with  other  na- 
tion* lack  the  enforcement  teeth  necessary 
to  protect  our  citizens 

That  is  whv  I  introduced  H  R.  3583  to 
assist  the  President  with  enf<trcement  of 
these  obligations  The  bill  g^ives  the  Presi- 
dent aulhorilv  either  to  immediately  with- 
hold economic  and  militarv  aid  or  to  re- 
strict imports  if  a  countrv  ha."*  in  its  custo- 
dy a  person  who  has  committed  a  terrorist 
act  against  the  I'nited  States. 

I  insert  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD, 
at  this  point,  two  appendixes.  .Appendix  i  is 
a  text  of  the  bill.  Appendix  II  is  a  listing  of 
countries  that  currently  have  extradition 
treaties  with  the  I'nited  States. 
[Appendix  I] 
H.R.  3583 

A  bill  to  amend  chapter  209  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  sanc- 
tions against  foreign  countries  that  do  not 
extradite  terrorists  to  the  United  States  as 
required  by  treaty 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SECTION  1  PRESIDENTIAL  AITHOKIFI  Tt)  IMPOSE 
TRADE  AND  AID  SAMTIONS  AGAINST 
FOREIGN  GOVERN.MEVTs  FOR  FAIL, 
IRE  TO  EXTRADITE  TERRORISTS  AS 
REQLIRED  BY  TREATY 

Chapter  209  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"§319€.  Sanctions  against  foreign  governments 
for  failure  to  extradite  terrorists  as  required  by 
treaty 

"(a)  If  the  government  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try with  which  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  extradition  does  not 
(In  compliance  with  a  request  properly 
made  under  that  treaty)  extradite  to  the 
United  States  a  person  who  commits  an  act 
of  terrorism  against  a  United  States  person 
or  United  States  property,  the  President 
shall  have  authority,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  to  take  any  of  the 
following  actions:  restriction  of  imports 
from  that  coiintry,  reduction  of  military  as- 
sistance to  that  country,  and  reduction  of 
economic  assistance  to  that  country. 

"(b)  Before  taking  any  action  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
President  shall  provide  notice  of  the  Intend- 
ed action  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  each  of  the  fol 
lowing  committees  of  Congress:  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  tne  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  treaty  of  extradition'  means 
a  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaty  or  other 
International  agreement  providing  for  ex- 
tradition: ajid 

"(2)  the  term  act  of  terrorism',  United 
States  person',  and  United  States  property' 
have  the  meanings  given  those  terms  In  sec- 
tion 3077  of  this  title. ". 

SEC,  2.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT, 

The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  209  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  Item: 
"3196,    Sanctions    against    foreign    govern- 
ments for  failure  to  extradite 
terrorists      as      required      by 
treaty,", 

[Appendix  II] 
Extradition 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  countries  that 
currently  have  extradition  treaties  with  the 
United  States: 

Albania.  Argentina.  Australia.  Austria,  Ba- 
hamas. Barbados,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil. 
Bulgaria,  Burma,  and  Canada. 

Chile.  Colombia.  Congo  (Brazzaville). 
Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Cyprus.  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador. 
Egypt.  El  Salvador.  Estonia.  FIJI.  Finland, 
and  France. 

Gambia,  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany. 
Ghana,  Greece,  Grenada,  Guatemala. 
Guyana.  Haiti.  Honduras.  Hungary,  Iceland. 
India.  Iraq.  Ireland.  Israel,  and  Italy, 

Jamaica.  Japan.  Kenya.  Latvia.  Lesot  >o, 
Liberia.  Liechtenstein.  Lithuania.  Luxem- 
bourg. Malawi.  Malaysia.  Malta.  Mauritius. 
Mexico.  Monaco.  Nauru.  Netherlands,  and 
New  Zealand. 

Nicaragua.  Nigeria.  Norway.  Pakistan. 
Panama.  Papua  New  Guinea.  Paraguay. 
Peru,  Poland.  Portugal.  Romania.  San 
Marino.  Seychelles.  Sierra  Leone,  Singa- 
pore, Solomon  Islands,  South  Africa.  Spain. 
Sri    Lanka,    Surinam,    Swaziland.    Sweden. 
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Switzerland,  Tanzania.  Thailand.  Tonga. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Turkey.  United  Arab 
Republic,  United  Kingdom,  Uruguay.  'Ven- 
ezuela. Yugoslavna.  and  Zambia, 

(XiNVDrrioN  ON  extraihtioh 

The  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  Multi- 
lateral Convention  on  Extradition  signed  at 
Montevideo  on  Dec,  26.  1933.  entered  into 
force  for  the  United  SUtes  on  Jan,  25.  1935. 
49SUt.  3111. 

Other  states  which  have  become  parties: 
Argentina,  ChUe,  Colombia,  Dominican  Re- 
public. Elcuador.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala. 
Honduras.  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 


INCREASED  COUNSELING  FOR 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  RETIREES 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  29,  1985 

Mr,  WOLF  Mr  Speaker  todav  I  am  in- 
troducmtr  legislation  to  allow  Kederal  retir- 
ees a  second  chance  to  opt  for  8  survivor 
annuitv  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

During  my  5  years  in  Congress.  I  have 
been  contacted  bv  numerous  retired  Feder- 
al employees  who  would  liiie  an  oppfjruni- 
ty  to  select  a  survivor  annuitv  for  their 
spouses.  Under  current  law,  such  a  decision 
must  be  made  et  retirement  and  a  second 
chance  to  choose  i!*  not  permissible,  I 
learned  through  manv  of  those  contacta, 
however,  that  the  retiree  had  a  \&ck  of  in- 
formation when  the  annuiiv  designation 
was  made,  Manv  people  have  said  that  ihey 
were  given  incorrect  or  mrompleu  advice 
by  the  personnel  retirement  counselor  in 
their  employing  agencv 

To  address  these  concerns,  1  have  intro- 
duced a  retiree  bill  with  mv  \  irginia  col- 
league Senator  PaLL  TriBLE  *hich  will 
give  all  annuitants  l*"  months  to  choose  a 
survivor  annuitv  jf  ihev  did  not  do  so 
before  retirement  Retirees  would  be  re- 
quired to  maiit  appropriate  deposits  to  the 
retirement  system  lo  rover  such  a  selection. 

The  bill  also  mandates  that  agenc.v  retire- 
ment counselors  be  trained  in  retirement 
law  changes  ai  least  once  a  vear  to  ensure 
proficienc.v  on  the  latest  law  revisions  and 
competencv  in  counseling  prospective  retir- 
ees. The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
is  also  required  to  establish  and  publicize  a 
telephone  number  which  annuitant*  may 
call  to  obtain  answers  lo  questions  relating 
to  retirement  benefits  and  sunivnr  annuity 
selections  provided  under  the  bill 

I  have  woriied  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Fmployees  National  legis- 
lative office  in  developing  this  legislation 
and  it  is  mv  hope  that  we  can  move  toward 
quick  passage  of  this  measure  1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsonng  this 
legislation  to  assist  those  who  have  retired 
from  Federal  service. 

Bill  Analysis 

SECTION  1  —  18  month  PERIOD  TO  CLCCT  A 
StTRVIVOR  AITNTJITY 

Provides  that  If  an  annuitant  were  mar- 
ried at  the  time  of  his  or  her  retirement 
from  the  government  and  elected  not  to 


provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  his  or  her 
spouse,  the  annuitant  will  have  18  months 
to  elect  for  a  survivor  annuity. 

A  deposit  must  be  made  Into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  for  the  survivor 
annuity  which  equals  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  the  retiree  has  received 
and  the  amount  which  would  have  t>een 
paid  If  such  election  had  been  made  at  the 
time  of  retirement  plus  interest  on  that 
amount  as  earned  at  a  rate  by  the  fund 
during  the  period  since  retirement. 

SECTION  2— RmRCMENT  COUNSELING 

Mandates  that  OPM  will  establish  a  train- 
ing program  designed  to  promote  fully  in- 
formed retirement  decisions  by  employees. 
Retirement  counselors  in  all  federal  agen- 
cies will  be  required  to  successfully  com- 
plete a  training  session  annually.  OPM  will 
offer  the  training  program  quarterly. 

OPM  will  also  establish  and  publicize  a 
telephone  number  which  annuitants  may 
call  to  obtain  answers  to  questions  relating 
to  retirement  benefits  and  survivor  annuity 
selections  provided  under  the  bill. 

H.R. 3641 

A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  opportunity  to  provide  a 
survivor  annuity  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  such  title;  and  to  Improve 
retirement  counseling  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

IS-MONTH  PERIOD  TO  ELECT  A  SURVIVOR 
ANNUITY 

Section  I.  (a)  Section  8339  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(OXIKA)  An  employee  or  Member— 

"(1)  who.  at  the  time  of  retirement.  Is  mar- 
ried, and 

"(ii)  who  notifies  the  Office  at  such  time 
(In  accordance  with  subsection  (J))  that  a 
survivor  annuity  under  section  8341(b)  of 
this  title  is  not  desired,  may.  during  the  18- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
retirement  of  such  employee  or  Member, 
elect  to  have  a  reduction  under  subsection 
(J)  made  in  the  annuity  of  the  employee  or 
Memt>er  (or  in  such  f>ortion  thereof  as  the 
employee  or  Member  may  designate)  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  the 
spouse  of  such  employee  or  Member. 

"(B)  An  employee  or  Member— 

"(1)  who.  at  the  time  of  retirement.  Is  mar- 
ried, and 

"(11)  who  at  such  time  designates  (In  ac- 
cordance with  sul>sectlon  (j))  that  Is  limited 
portion  of  the  annuity  of  such  employee  or 
Member  Is  to  be  used  as  the  base  for  a  survi- 
vor annuity  under  section  8341(b)  of  this 
title. 

may.  during  the  18-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  retirement  of  such  em- 
ployee or  Member,  elect  to  have  a  greater 
portion  of  the  annuity  of  such  employee  of 
Member  so  used. 

"(2XA)  An  election  under  paragraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered effective  unless— 

"(1)  the  spouse  of  the  employee  or 
Member  is  provided  advance  notice  of  the 
election  in  accordsmce  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Office  shall  prescrit)e;  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  specified  In  subpara- 
graph  (.B)  of  this  paragraph  is  deposited 
Into  the  Fund  before  the  expiration  of  the 
application  18-month  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
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"(B)  The  amount  to  be  deposited  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  under  this  subsection  is 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  difference  (for  the  period  t>etween 
the  date  of  retirement  of  the  employee  or 
Member  and  the  date  of  the  election)  t)e- 
tween  the  amount  paid  to  such  employee  or 
Member  under  this  subchapter  and  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  paid  if  such 
election  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement; and 

"(II)  Interest  on  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence under  clause  (i)  at  the  average  annual 
interest  rate  eauTied  during  such  t>erlod  by 
securities  held  by  the  Fund. 

"(3)  An  election  by  an  employee  or 
Memt>er  under  this  subsection  voids  pro- 
spectively any  election  previously  made  in 
the  case  of  such  employee  or  Member  under 
subsection  (J). 

"(4)  An  annuity  which  Is  reduced  In  con- 
nection with  an  election  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  percent- 
age reductions  as  were  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  retirement  of  the  employee  or 
Member  whose  annuity  is  so  reduced. 

"(5)  Rights  and  obligations  resulting  from 
the  election  of  a  reduced  annuity  under  this 
sut>section  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  would  have  resulted 
had  the  employee  or  Member  Involved  elect- 
ed such  annuity  at  the  time  of  retiring. 

"(6)  The  Office  shall,  on  an  annual  basis, 
inform  each  employee  or  Member  of  the 
right  or  election  under  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding the  procedures  and  deadlines  appli- 
cable in  making  8Ui>  such  election.". 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  sut)sec- 
tlon  (a)  shall  take  effect  3  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  employees  and  Mem- 
l)ers  retiring  before,  on.  or  after  such 
amendment  first  takes  effect. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  8339(c)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  this 
Act)  to  employees  or  Memt>ers  retiring 
before  the  date  on  which  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  first  takes  effect— 

(i)  the  period  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  such  paragraph  (as  the  case 
may  be)  shall  be  considered  to  begin  on  the 
date  as  of  which  such  amendment  first  be- 
comes effective:  and 

(ii)  the  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  8339(o)  shall  be  comput- 
ed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (BKll)  of  such  paragraph,  relat- 
ing to  interest. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "employee"  and  "Member"  each  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  In  sections 
8331(1)  and  8331(2)  of  title  S.  United  States 
C<xle.  respectively. 

RXTIRtMEirT  COUNSELING 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Sut>chapter  III  of  chapter  83.  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section; 

"9  8349.  Retirement  counwllng 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  retirement  counselor',  when  used  with 
respect  to  an  agency,  means  an  employee  of 
the  agency  who  is  designated  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  to  furnish  information  on  bene- 
fits under  this  sut>chapter  and  counseling 
services  relating  to  such  benefits  to  other 
employees  of  the  agency. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall— 
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"(1)  establish  a  training  program  for  all 
retirement  counselors  of  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

"(2)  designate  and  publicize  a  telephone 
number  at  the  Office  which  annltants  may 
call  to  obtain  answers  to  questions  relating 
to  retirement  t>enefits  under  this  subchap- 
ter and  which  is  to  l>e  used  exclusively  for 
such  purpose. 

"(c)(1)  The  training  program  established 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  shall 
provide  for  comprehensive  training  on  the 
provisions  and  administration  of  this  sub- 
chapter, shall  be  designed  to  promote  fully 
informed  retirement  decisions  by  employ- 
ees, and  shall  be  revised  as  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  Information  furnished  to  re- 
tirement counselors  of  agencies  under  the 
program  is  current. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  conduct  a  training 
session  under  the  training  program  once 
each  quarter-year. 

"(3)  Once  each  year,  each  retirement 
counselor  of  an  agency  shall  successfully 
complete  a  training  session  conducted  under 
the  training  program. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  assign  the  respon- 
sibility of  receiving  and  responding  to  calls 
made  to  the  telephone  numt>er  designated 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  employees  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  the  provisions  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  subchapter  to  assure 
that  prompt  and  effective  assistance  is  fur- 
nished to  annuitants. '. 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  at  the  t>eglnnlng 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  8348  the 
following  new  Item: 

"8349.  Retirement  counselinR.". 


BELLFLOWER.  CA.  28  YEARS  OLD 
THIS  SATURDAY 

HON.  MERVTN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALiroRwi* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29.  1985 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  give*  me 
pride  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  the 
28th  birthday  of  one  of  the  moht  pleanant 
and  delightful  citie«  snvono  rould  hopte  In 
have  in  his  congTeHfuonal  diHtrirl  Thi»  Sat 
urday.  November  2.  will  mark  lh<»  .'^th  >«-Hr 
of  incorporation  of  the  city  of  Bi'linowrr 
CA. 

The  people  of  Bellflower  derive  much  en 
joyment    from    their    city,    and    It    i»    their 
practice  to  mark  the  hirthda.>  of  this  won- 
derful  place  with  exceeding  mirlh  and   fen- 
tivity.   Thi«   year   a   complete   week   of  cele- 
bration   wan    planned,    and.    indeed,    is    al- 
ready  in   protfrenw  as  »e  «peak     I   m\ite  m\ 
colleaifues  to  vmll  this  i>eHUtiful  communil> 
and   »ee   fur   themHeUe«   itn   ipacmuK    palm 
tree   lined   bmleNardn   and   it."   comfortahlt 
friendl>    neighborhoodi    We  cull   Hellftowcr 
the  Knendiv    (  in     It   tHke«  hu!  a  »iiort  con 
verxation    with    an.>    of   it«    re«idenl»   to   see 
how  the  cit>   hax  earned  it»«  name    ^  ou  will 
Tmd  the  citizens  of  Bellflower  as  warm  as 
the  California  sun. 

This  vear  the  clt.\  Is  heKinninif  its  birth- 
day celebration  athletically  and  is  ending  it 
with  what  amounts  to  a  4-day  party.  As  you 
miKhl  JmaKine.  I  sorely  regret  that  I  am 
missinx   the   athletic  events,  but   I   plan  to 
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make  up  for  that  absence  bv  my  attendance 
and  full  parliripation  at  the  partv  The  ath- 
Utir  p<irtion  of  the  festi>ilies  iH-ffan  with 
ixith  H  ')k  and  a  IHk  race  on  Saturda>  For 
the  >oun)fer  set  a  tnc>cle  race  wa»  held  an 
well  Sundax  » a.«  Bellflower  Heritage  I)a> 
which  included  a  >ariet>  of  historical 
e4ents  including  displa>s  at  the  (  arpenter 
Museum  and  an  historical  fashion  show,  ax 
well  as  a  vintage  auto  show  KatinfC  is  the 
order  of  the  day  toda)  and  tomorrow  The 
mayor  will  lead  attendees  in  a  prayer 
hreakfatit  tomorrow  to  thank  the  Ixird  for 
the  manN  (food  thinifs  he  hax  (fiven  to  the 
ritizens  of  Bellflower  TiKla>  the  Soropli- 
misis  (  luh  hosted  a  joint  senice  club 
luncheon 

rhiirHdB>  will  b*'  the  first  da.>  of  the  big 
riirnnal  and  the  c\\)  will  join  together  to 
put  I'n  a  fine  halloween  progrram  for  the 
>ounK  pe<iple  at  all  the  parks  in  the  city. 
Friday  in  addition  to  the  carnival  and  the 
Kiwanissponsored  spaghetti  dinner,  there 
will  be  a  hard  fought  lolleyball  tourna- 
ment And  of  course  everyone  loves  a 
parade  That  happens  Saturda*  And  after 
the  parade  the  birthda*  part>  itself  starts 
K»ervlhip.((  else  was  just  prelude.  .>ou  see 
The  part)  will  encompass  a  communitv 
fair,  skydiving,  a  release  of  birthda>  bal- 
l<«)ns.  a  presentation  of  awards  for  best 
floats  in  the  parade,  a  bab>  contest  and 
diaper  derhv,  not  to  mention  the  chili  C(M)k- 
off  awards  the  music,  the  cutting  of  the 
birthda>  cake,  and  the  fireworks  show  If 
that  were  not  enough,  we  expect  the  Bell- 
flower  Bears  to  triumph  in  their  football 
(fame  on  that  da> 

If  an>  of  m>  colleagues  are  luck>  enough 
tn  find  themseUes  in  our  communitv  this 
weekend,  1  hope  the>  will  come  on  over  to 
Thompson  Park  and  have  a  piece  of  cake 
to  help  us  celebrate  our  birthday. 


THE  DEFICIT  AMENDMENT  IS 
JUST  A  GIMMICK 

HON.  JIM  MOODY 

Of  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29,  1985 

Mr  MflODY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  authored  bv 
our  colleague  I)*SK  ()BK>  which  outlines 
the  inherent  flaws  in  the  dramm  Kudman 
deficit  reduction  proposal. 

Mr    OBK>.  with   his  usual  claritv    and   di 
rtrtness,    piiints    out    the    sound    economic 
reason*    wh>    (.ramm   Kudman    is    more   of 
Kii  election  relief  act  than  a  realistic  deficit 
reduction  measure. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleafrues. 
IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  25.  1985] 

Now  that  the  Gramm/Rudman  deficit  re- 
duction blitz  has  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people— and  since  it  Is 
likely  that  momentum  spawned  by  the  Sen- 
ates  quick  action  will  foster  passion  for 
similar  passage  in  the  House— it  is  time  to 
examine  the  sound  economic  reasons  why 
the  effort  to  trim  the  deficit  should  l)egln 
now  rather  than  after  the  1986  elections. 

As  the  proposjd  now  stands,  it  is  brilliant 
only  for  Ite  political  strategy.  It  is  blatant 
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election  year  gimmickry  and  aiiempLs  tc 
fool  the  country  into  thinking  that  Cor, 
grass  is  getting  serious  about  the  deficit  It 
postpones  the  pain  of  serious  deficit  reduc- 
tion until  aft*r  the  1986  elections,  »hen  22 
Republican  Senate  seats  are  exposed 

But  I  doubt  the  American  public  is  going 
to  trust  any  approach  t«  deficit  reduction 
that  puts  off  the  real  pain  until  some  point 
In  the  future  -especially  if  putting  things 
off  In  this  fa.shion  enables  some  politicians 
to  coast  through  the  next  election 

Yet.  the  Gramm  Rudman  amendment 
boldly  claims  that  it  is  time  to  get  serious 
about  the  deficit  The  proposal  sets  a  target 
of  $180  billion  for  the  FY  '86  deficit,  this  at 
a  time  when  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  Is  forecasting  a  deficit  of  $175  billion 
for  the  same  fiscal  year  A  $6  billion  cushion 
has  been  conveniently  built  into  the  propos- 
al to  prevent  an\  singificant  deficit  reduc- 
tion during  the  coming  fiscal  year 

Then,  to  malie  certain  nothing  happens 
this  year,  the  proposal  also  allows  the  $180 
billion  target  to  be  exceeded  by  7  percent 
before  any  deficit  reduction  is  mandated 
This  escape  clause  .means  that  the  deficit 
rould  be  as  high  as  $192  billion  before  any 
thing  would  have  to  be  done  about  the  F^" 
86  budget  deficit. 

How  can  It  be  claimed  that  Gramm 
Rudman  Ls  a  responsible  approach  to  deficit 
reduction  If  it  would  permit  this  year's 
spending  levels  to  be  $17  billion  higher  than 
the  levels  specified  in  this  year  s  budget  res 
olutlon?  Gramm/Rudman  claims  to  balance 
the  budget  In  a  systematic  way.  but  what  it 
really  seeks  ts  for  somebody  else  to  balance 
the  budget  at  some  point  in  the  future  when 
the  political  landscape  is  a  little  neater. 

If  we  are  going  to  gel  serious  about  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit,  then  let  s  get  serious 
by  starting  now.  with  the  FTf  '86  budget.  t>e 
cause  there  are  sound  economic  reasons  for 
doing  so. 

Whatever  final  proposal  Is  approved  by 
the  House-Senate  conferees,  it  is  certain 
agreement  will  be  reached  that  Congress 
should  not  tailor  a  straltjacket  that  keeps 
us  from  responding  to  cyclical  economic 
conditions.  We  will  have  to  fashion  an  alter- 
native that  allows  flexibility  based  on  eco- 
nomic growth  and  on  the  knowledge  that  It 
Is  much  sounder  policy  to  cut  the  deficit  in 
good  growth  years  than  In  bad. 

The  reasons  for  getting  on  with  the  task 
In  FY  -86  U  thU: 

CBO  Is  projecting  growth  of  3  4  percent  in 
FY  '86.  Although  long-range  projections  are 
for  continued  good  growth  in  FT:'  87,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  econom.isis  aren't  so 
sure.  Too,  it  is  much  harder  to  forecast  far 
into  the  future  than  it  is  to  see  into  the 
next  12  months.  Should  growth  fall  off 
sharply  In  1987.  budget  cuts  of  the  magni 
tude  fashioned  In  Gramm  Ru  dm  sin  could  be 
disastrous.  If  nothing  Is  done  in  1986  to 
reduce  the  deficit— as  urged  by  Gramm/ 
Rudman— and  bad  economic  conditions  dic- 
tate nothing  be  done  in  1987,  «e  will  contin- 
ue to  stretch  decision  day  farther  and  far- 
ther into  the  future  and  allow  politicians  to 
escape  responsibility 

Historically,  presidents  have  created  the 
"political  business  cycle  "  by  playing  with 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  to  influence  elec- 
tions. With  Gramm/Rudman,  Congress 
would  sign  into  law  the  political  business 
cycle  by  taking  the  political  heat  off  tn 
1986. 

In  discussing  the  timeliness  of  deficit  re- 
duction. President  Reagan  has  said: 

"We've  come  to  a  turning  point,  a  moment 
for  hard  decision.  I  have  asked  the  Cabinet 
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ana  my  siaf!  a  question,  and  now  I  put  the 
same  questions  to  all  of  you:  If  not  us.  who? 
If  not  now,  when'" 

Gramm/Rudman  responds.  "Not  us.  Not 
now." 

As  the  conference  committee  continues  Its 
work,  it  should  tell  the  American  people  the 
time  is  now,  FT  '86.  Economic  consider- 
ations are  on  their  side. 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  MRS. 
CLARA  BELXJ:  WILLIAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

'-'T  IIXINCIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday   October  29    -gss 

.Mr,  HAYES.  Mr  Speaker,  u  \f  with  irrea; 
pleasure  that  1  address  this  august  assem 
biy  to  note  that  today  is  the  ICKHh  birthda) 
of  Mrs  Clara  Belle  Williams,  a  resident  of 
the  Kimt  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 
In  living  to  become  a  centenarian.  Mrs 
Williams  ha*  consistently  demonstrated  the 
highest  standards  of  excellence  and 
achievement  in  all  of  her  endeavors 

Fmm  her  humble  be(ni.nin(f»  as  the 
daughter  of  ex-slaves  in  her  native  Texas 
she  launched  a  fervent  drive  to  educate 
herself  and  her  children  Through  the 
>ears.  she  has  been  a  shininit  example  of 
the  tireless  commitment  to  profrres*  and 
self-improvement  that  has  distinguished  the 
fight  for  self-determination  equal  opportu- 
nity, and  justice  for  black  people  in  the 
I'nited  States 

Her  loving  touch  has  had  a  particularly 
significant  impact  on  the  people  of  the 
F'irst  ( onirressional  Distnct  where  with 
the  assistance  of  her  three  sons,  Jasper 
James,  and  Charles,  she  was  larfrel>  re 
sponsible  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  Williams  Clinic  as  one  of  the  major 
health  care  resources  of  our  communit' 

The  lives  of  the  people  of  the  F'irst  (on 
gressional  District,  the  cit>  of  Chicago  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  the  I  nited  States  of 
.America  have  been  enriched  b>  Mrs  Wil- 
liams selfiess  efforts  1  know  that  m>  dis- 
lingTjished  colleagues  in  the  I  S  House  of 
Repre»entati>es  will  join  m*  in  wishing  her 
a  happy  ICKKh  birthday  and  man}  more 
years  of  active  and  productive  life. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN  INEQUITY 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  n.oRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETO'ATIVBS 

T-uesday.  October  29.  1985 

.Mr  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  conferee 
on  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal  1  am 
gravely  concerned  that  man.>  of  our  col- 
leagues of  this  distinguished  bod>  are  not 
aware  of  the  far-reaching  consequence* 
(.ramm-Rudman  would  automatically 
impose  on  us  if  it  were  to  pass 

In  everv  area  of  "controllable"  spending 
cuts  would  be  made  affecting  those  who 
need  help  the  most  and  who  can  least 
afford  to  absorb  an>  run-  because  they  are 
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already  at  or  b«low  subsistence  levels  of 
life. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  the  follow- 
ing letter  I  received  from  the  Orange 
County  public  school  system  in  Florida, 
which  graphically  details  the  way  in  which 
these  cuts  would  be  likely  to  affect  this  one 
school  system  and  the  children  it  is  sup- 
posed to  turn  into  capable  and  productive 
citizens  of  our  Nation  for  the  future. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  suggest  that  pro- 
grams that  build  the  future  of  this  country 
and  our  people,  programs  that  feed  and 
heal  people,  programs  that  keep  deserving 
people  on  the  edge  of  survival,  be  cut  even 
by  a  further  percentage.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  make  government  work 
positively  and  afTirmatively  the  way  it 
works  best.  This  is  what  the  committees  of 
the  House  would  like  to  do  instead  of  al- 
lowing automatic  and  unreasoning  cuts  to 
be  enacted. 

Orange  County  Public  Schools, 

Orlando.  FL  October  21.  198S. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Raybum  Hoxiae  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Congressman  Pepper:  The  Oramm/ 
Rudman  Deficit  Reduction  Proposal  Is  of 
grave  concern  to  us.  While  we  would  wel- 
come a  mechanism  that  would  work  In  a  fair 
manner  to  eliminate  mounting  Federal  defi- 
cits, this  proposal  does  not  treat  all  pro- 
grams equally. 

Because  education  programs  are  forward- 
funded,  with  the  bulk  of  funds  going  to 
school  districts  a  year  later  than  actually 
appropriated,  even  modest  cuts  In  education 
spending  for  a  particular  fiscal  year  equate 
to  enormous  cuts  In  a  program  s  budget  au- 
thority. For  example,  a  three  percent  across 
the  board  cut  In  spending  translates  into  a 
40  percent  cut  In  the  Chapter  1  budget  au- 
thority or  a  reduction  of  $2,934,568  to 
Orange  County;  a  67  percent  cut  In  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  or  a  reduction  of 
$1,871,642  to  our  schools:  and  a  30  percent 
cut  In  vocational  education  or  a  local  reduc- 
tion of  $101,781, 
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These  budget  cuts  would  result  in  a  signif- 
icant and  sutistantlal  curtailment  In  needed 
educational  services  for  our  students.  Can 
we  really  afford  to  make  such  huge  reduc- 
tions In  educational  progi'ams  required  for 
our  youth  while  other  federal  initiatives 
remain  virtually  untouched? 

We  urge  you  to  consider  this  matter  most 
carefully.  We  do  not  believe  such  drastic 
cuts  in  education  support  are  necessary.  If  it 
Is  impossible  to  shelter  education  complete- 
ly as  Is  proposed  for  social  security,  please 
ensure  that  educational  Interests  are  not 
unfairly  treated  In  relation  to  other  areas  of 
national  public  concern. 
Sincerely. 

James  L.  Schott, 

Superin  tenden  t 
Raymond  H.  Bassett, 

Chairman.  Orange  County  School  Board. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HOUSE 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  433  RE- 
QUESTING AND  AUTHORIZING 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PROCLAIM 
JUNE  2-8,  1986.  AS  NATIONAL 
FISHING  WEEK 


ilON.  WALTER  B   JONES 

or  NOHTH   C  AHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  29,  198S 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  ""arolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  House 
Joint  Resolution  433,  requesting  and  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  June  2~ 
8.  1986,  as  National  Fishing  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often  we  forget  the 
importance  of  the  fishing  industry  here  in 
the  I'nited  States.  The  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced would  merely  a«k  the  President  to 
recognize  the  contribution  of  our  Nation's 
fishermen  and  the  fishing  industry. 

Fishing  is  a  tradition  deeply  rooted  in 
our  history.  Fishing  provided  our  ances- 
tors, the  pioneers,  and  settlers  of  our  coun- 
try, with  an  immediate  and  steady  food 
supply.  These  same  resources  allowed  fish- 
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ing  to  become  a  m^or  ceremonial  and  sub- 
sistance  activity  of  native  American  cul- 
tures. This  fishing  tradition  lives  on 
today^^nly  the  fishing  methods  and  tech- 
niques have  changed. 

It     is    estimated     that     each     year    over 
200,000     commercial     finhermen     ply     the 
oceans    in    search    of    Heafood    to    fill    the 
plates  of  millions  of  Americans.   It  is  also 
estimated   that  over  54   million    \ni.rirtin- 
are  sport  fixhing  enthusiasts.  Il  i-    'fin  f.r 
gotten   that   in   addition   to   txiru    fimsiu" 
sport  fishing  is  an   industry    .  n<  onipx^-iDk: 
tackle  manufacturers,  boat  and  motur  pro 
ducers,  and  the  service  indu.ftru>   -urh  u- 
hotels  and  motels  and  bait  shops.  It  in  esti- 
mated   that    in    1985,    the    rommt-rciMl    nn<\ 
sport     fishing     industries      ;i.i;i!hir      »  ii 
employ    nearly    1    million    .Annrn  nn-    lui.! 
generate  over  $27  billion  in  econcrm.   .n  ■.:■. 
ity. 

Fishing  also  provides  heuHhful  protein- 
rich  food.  In  fact  scientific  rpHfanh  han  re- 
cently shown  that  the  consumption  of  fixh 
can  reduce  the  probabilit>  ■■(  h.Mrs  ili^tii-. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of  marn  rin....r\«  wh. 
fishing  will  continue  to  gri.»  h-  \ii\irMM 
grows. 

Our  fl-*i'  !  >  p.  «.'ijr.  ,■-  ,ir>  ,.ni  .if  i.ur  Nii 
tion's  inip«irtuiU  fituwabli-  ri»',urnl  rt 
sources.  Fishing  promotes  rf^p«-<  •  nmt 
value  for  these  rp»mirrr«  and  !hi  nnuirH! 
environment.  The  ..•:.'.  rw  .if  :hi«  (<.iintr> 
are  committed  to  'h.  i.riK  iirm  h»'Hi!h  n' 
these  resources  a-  thiir  «(>.iri  and  lut-ii 
hood  are  dependent  usx.ti  ;h.  ri-nun. 
iUelf 

Whether  the  fishing  is  family -nn.nftd 
outdoor  recreation,  or  commercial  fi«hink- 
carried  out  on  the  high-seaft  Ihi-  rii-ul!  i-.  .i 
healthier  and  stronger  .AmerirH  I  urgi'  rii> 
felli>v>  N!,n!h,r-.  •..  honor  tht-  fi^hinit  indu- 
try  unii  (i.-.hink!  luihli.  of  \hv  I  nitcd  ■«ia!i's 
by  joining  mi  i-  i  -ikonKi.r  of  Hhumc  Jmnt 
Resolution  iSo  laiiiriK  for  the  l'rr«id<  nt  to 
proclaim  June  2-8,  1986,  as  NBiiormi  Ki«h 
ing  Week. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

77ie  grass  withers,  the  flower  fades; 
but  the  Word  of  our  God  will  stand 
/or-ever.— Isaiah  40:8. 

We  are  thankful,  O  God.  that  in  a 
world  of  change.  Your  Word  is  a 
beacon  of  truth.  We  are  grateful  that 
Your  Word  tells  us  how  to  live  our 
lives  and  reminds  that  we  ought  to 
treat  each  other  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect. May  Your  good  Word  lead  and 
guide  that  we  will  be  the  people  You 
would  have  us  be.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  1903.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in 
satisfaction  of  judgments  awarded  to  the 
Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  In  Dockets 
Numbered  18-S.  18-U.  18-C.  and  18-T  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  2942)  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  26  to  the 
above-entitled  bill. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTORE  DE- 
MOCRACY OF  INFORMATION 
TO  FAMILY  PLANNING  POLICY 
ABROAD 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  July  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  became  the  Agency  of 
Informational  Dictatorship. 


This  dramatic  transformation  came 
about  when  AID  announced  a  new 
policy  toward  family  planning  agen- 
cies In  developing  countries.  Up  to  this 
point,  in  order  to  receive  U.S.  dollars, 
family  plarming  groups  had  to  give  in- 
formation on  all  available  pregnancy- 
prevention  methods.  Now,  AID  is  tell- 
ing certain  "natural  family  planning" 
groups  that  they  can  ignore  those  eth- 
ical standards  that  other  family  plan- 
ning organizations  still  abide  by. 

What  does  this  mean  to  a  woman  In 
a  developing  country?  What  does  this 
mean  to  a  poor  woman  who  already 
has  several  children  and  feels  that  her 
family  is  complete?  It  means  that  the 
woman  going  into  a  natural  family 
planning  clinic  will  have  one— and 
only  one— response  dictated  to  her.  No 
one  will  tell  her  that  she  might  have  a 
choice  of  several  different  methods. 
No  one  will  even  refer  her  to  another 
clinic  if  she  seems  dissatisfied  with  the 
order  they  give. 

Perhaps  AID  also  stands  for  the 
Agency  of  Informational  Dictatorship. 
In  this  country,  where  the  right  to 
know  all  ones  health  options  is  so 
greatly  prized,  we  cannot  afford  to 
promote  a  limitation  of  information 
abroad.  No  family  planning  agency 
should  be  allowed  the  dangerous  ex- 
emption from  informed  consent.  We 
must  respect  the  right  of  the  individ- 
ual woman  to  make  her  own  choice 
based  on  the  personal,  cultural,  and 
medical  needs  which  no  one  from  the 
outside  can  impose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  with  my  col- 
leagues Nancy  Johnson  and  Olympia 
Snowe,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
introduction  of  legislation  that  would 
restore  the  democracy  of  information 
to  family  planning  policy  abroad. 
Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Congress- 
woman  Johnson,  we  may  once  again 
have  an  AID  policy  that  allows  for  full 
informed  consent  for  all  family  plan- 
ning groups  in  developing  countries. 


GRAMMRUDMAN  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  PLAN 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asKed  ar.G 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  getting  a  message  from 
the  people  back  home  in  Nebraska  and 
that  me.ssage  grows  louder  every  day: 
The  deficit  hurts.  Do  something  about 
it. 

I  know  this  Is  the  same  message 
every  Member  of  this  body  receives, 
and  I  am  wondering  Just  how  much 


longer    some    of    my    colleagues    are 

going  to  ignore  it. 

In  Nebraska,  for  agriculture,  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  and  the  result- 
ing over\'alued  dollar  and  continued 
high  interest  rates  means  our  farm 
products  cannot  compete  in  the  global 
market  and  our  farmers  must  shoulder 
a  back-breaking  cost  of  servicing  the 
farm  debt. 

Rural  America,  along  with  much  of 
the  country,  is  hurting  because  of  an 
annual  Federal  deficit  that  adds  bil- 
lions each  year  to  the  mounting  public 
debt.  Now  finally,  after  months  and 
months  of  empty  rhetoric,  we  have  the 
opportimity  to  do  something  about 
the  pain,  and  I  say  let's  get  to  it. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Mack-Cheney 
deficit  reduction  plan  may  not  yet  be 
perfected— it  means  we  in  Congress 
will  have  to  finally  put  together  a  real- 
istic and  responsible  budget— it  may 
mean  some  difficult  spending  cuts 
down  the  road— but  it  Is  the  only  long- 
range,  budget-cutting  plan  on  the 
table.  And  it  is  time  this  House  faces 
reality  and  listens  to  the  cry  from  the 
taxpayers  back  home  who  are  demand- 
ing a  reasonable  means  of  bringing 
Federal  deficits  under  control  and  es- 
tablishing a  government  we  can  pay 
for. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  bring 
Gramm-Rudman  out  of  conference, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It 
without  any  further  delay. 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks 

Mr  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  a  very  important  day  regard- 
ing the  military  future  of  our  Nation 
because  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  reported  out  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Reorganization  Act  of 
1985. 

It  is  the  most  significant  change  in 
military  organization  since  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  created  in 
1947.  Untii  now,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  has  officially  been  only 
the  spokesman  of  the  corporate  views 
of  the  four  senice  Chiefs.  As  a  result, 
the  Chairman  has  been  stuck  with  po- 
sitions written  by  a  oommlttee,  that  Is, 
the  sen'ice  Chiefs,  that  protects  the 
institutional  interests  of  each  of  the 
four  services  The  1985  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  bill  strengthens  the  role  of  the 
Chairman    of    the    Joint    Chiefs    by 
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making  him  the  principal  military  ad- 
viser to  the  President  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  As  the  only  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  no 
service  responsibilities,  unlike  the  four 
service  Chiefs,  the  Chairman  Is 
uniquely  positioned  to  speak  for  the 
broader  military  point  of  view.  This 
change  will  undoubtedly  strengthen 
his  voice  amd  help  check  the  parochial 
interests  of  each  of  the  four  services. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Staff  will  now 
work  directly  for  the  Chairman  rather 
than  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  as  a  whole. 
For  a  third  of  a  century,  the  Joint 
Staff  has  not  been  working  for  a  na- 
tional or  unified  strategy  but  rather 
for  three  separate  strategies,  those  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force.  Oiving  the  Chairman  complete 
control  of  the  Joint  Staff  will  improve 
the  Joint  multiservice  perspective  that 
has  been  lacking  since  1947. 


EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  LAOOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  In  the  House  welcome  the 
news  of  the  release  in  El  Salvador  of 
the  daughter  of  President  Duarte  fol- 
lowing lengthy  negotiations. 

President  Duarte  has  sought  to  hu- 
manize the  war  In  his  country  and  has 
urged  the  leftist  guerrillas  to  abandon 
their  senseless  attacks  on  the  Salva- 
doran  people.  The  guerrillas,  for  their 
part,  demand  to  share  power  with  the 
Government  before  the  conflict  can  be 
resolved;  tuid  until  that  occurs,  they 
arm  themselves  through  the  help  of 
the  Sandinlsta  regime  In  Nicaragua  to 
fight  the  Duarte  government  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  bringing  It 
down. 

President  Duarte.  in  a  speech  to  the 
National  Assembly  In  El  Salvador, 
blamed  the  Nlcaraguans  for  being 
behind  the  kidnaping  of  his  daughter. 
He  said.  Managua  was  the  center  of 
the  operation,  kidnaping,  and  this  has 
to  be  denounced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  guerrillas  are 
honestly  seeking  peace  and  Justice  in 
El  Salvador,  they  would  sit  down  with 
President  Duarte  and  continue  the 
dialog  that  began  so  hopefully  a  year 
ago.  Action  like  the  kidnaping  of  his 
daughter  do  not  bring  peace  closer.  It 
only  makes  it  less  likely. 


SAVE  FOR  THE  U.S.A.  YEAR 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
$200  bUllon  of  the  U.S.  debt  is  owed  to 
foreign  interests.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  became  a  debtor  nation. 


which  means  we  owe  foreign  Interests 
more  money  than  they  owe  us.  Thus, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
that  asks  the  President  to  designate 
1986  as  'Save  for  the  U.S.A.  Year."  It 
directs  the  President  to  elevate  to  na 
tlonal  prominence  a  special  national 
savings  bond  drive  next  year  to  help 
wean  America  off  Its  growing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  credit. 

Now.  as  much  as  any  time  in  our 
past,  we  need  to  promote  individual 
savings,  as  well  as  savings  on  our 
public  debt.  To  meet  this  object,  my 
resolution  calls  on  a  tried  and  true  re- 
source, the  U.S.  savings  bond  program, 
which  saves  taxpayers  over  $2  billion  a 
year  In  annual  debt  costs.  Together 
with  the  President,  let  us  appeal  to 
the  American  people  to  serve  their 
country  while  they  save.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  a  start  at  buying  back  America. 


NATIONAL  ARSON  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Monday  night  a  young  mother  and 
her  10-month-old  son  were  killed  when 
a  fire  raced  through  a  shelter  for  bat- 
tered women  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Another  young  mother  and  her  27- 
day-old  son  also  remain  hospitalized  as 
the  result  of  smoke  Inhalation.  When 
the  fire  department  arrived,  shortly 
after  the  fire  began,  they  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  finding  those  trapped  Inside 
because  of  the  thick  black  smoke  and 
the  way  the  fire  spread  so  quickly 
throughout  the  structure. 

According  to  the  Boston  Fire  De- 
partment, the  exact  cause  of  the  fire 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  Although 
they  are  listing  the  fire  as  suspicious 
in  origin,  they  believe  the  fire  was 
deliberately  set. 

The  No.  1  cause  of  property  loss,  due 
to  fire.  In  the  United  States  Is  arson. 
Each  year  billions  of  dollars  In  proper- 
ty is  lost,  hundreds  of  people  are 
either  killed  or  injured. 

Today,  along  with  several  dozen  of 
my  colleagues  I  am  Introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  week  of  May  4. 
1986.  as  National  Arson  Awareness 
Week.  This  campaign  was  started  by 
the  National  Association  of  Arson  In- 
vestigators and  has  been  endorsed  by 
numerous  fire  and  police  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  arson  is  a  terrorist  act 
which  kills.  National  Arson  Awareness 
Week  will  give  an  opportunity  for  fire, 
police,  civic,  housing,  and  community 
development  people  to  Inform  the 
American  people  to  this  tragedy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us  In 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 


WHY  GET  POOLED  AGAIN?  VOTE 

AGAINST  NEW  CHEMICAL 

WEAPONS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  House  considered  chemical  weap 
ons  funding  In  the  fiscal  year  1986  De 
fense  authorization  bill,  the  House  in 
eluded  language  that  prevented  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons  until 
a  number  of  conditions  were  met.  One 
Important  one  was  that: 

The  European  member  nations  of  NATO 
where  such  chemical  weapons  are  to  be 
stored  or  deployed  are  wlllliig  to  accept  stor- 
age and  deployment  of  binary  chemical  mu- 
nitions within  their  territories. 

The  conference  committee,  as  I  pre 
dieted,  struck  this  language  and  substi 
tuted  meaningless  "consulting"  lan- 
guage. Thus,  the  authorization  con- 
tained no  "fence"  on  chemical  weap 
ons  production. 

Last  week,  after  a  closed  and  classi- 
fied markup,  the  full  appropriations 
committee  said  "no"  to  chemical  weap- 
ons funding. 

When  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  is  considered  today,  an  amendment 
may  l>e  offered  to  restore  the  funds. 

The  vote  will  be  one  to  commit  to 
$20  billion  In  funding  for  chemical 
weapons  production  with  no  "fence" 
around  It. 

But  even  if  a  "fence"  were  to  be  res- 
urrected, I  would  hope  no  one  would 
be  fooled  into  believing  It  would  last. 
It  would  disappear  Just  like  It  did  In 
the  authorizing  conference. 

An  adequate  chemical  deterrent  is 
needed  and  we  have  one:  huge  in 
number  of  projectiles,  safe  without 
question  and  forward  deployed  in 
West  Germany  where  any  Soviet 
attack  would  come. 

A  commitment  of  $20  billion  for  new 
chemical  weapons  production  Is  not 
needed.  If  you  care  anything  about 
the  huge  deficits  our  country  is  carry- 
ing, please  vote  "no." 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  column 
in  yesterdays  Washington  Post  news- 
paper, an  author  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  tried  to  Justify  the 
fact  that  the  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act.  which  has  passed  the  Senate, 
does  not  declare  an  emergency  until 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  sponsors  of  Gramm-Rudman 
can  put  any  fig  leaf  they  want  on  their 
proposal,  but  the  fact  Is  that  only  last 
Friday  the  administration  reestlmated 
the  1986  fiscal  year  estimate  for  the 
deficit  at  $177.8  billion,  nearly  $15  bil- 


lion below  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  allowed  under  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

The  alternative  approach  which  I 
am  supporting  would,  using  current 
CBO  economic  assumptions,  incur 
$237  billion  less  in  public  debt  over  the 
next  5  years  than  would  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  plan.  Under  the  administra- 
tion economic  assumptions,  my  alter- 
native would  save  over  $310  billion. 

That  column  also  alluded  to  past 
history.  Yet  history  shows  that  the 
1981  Gramm-Latta  budget,  despite  as- 
surances at  the  time  that  adoption  of 
that  elixir  would  lead  to  a  balanced 
budget,  has  produced  huge  deficits. 
History  also  shows  that  there  was  an- 
other proposal  before  the  House  in 
1981,  which  I  sponsored  and  which 
was  estimated  to  cut  deficits  by  $215 
billion  below  the  levels  of  Gramm- 
Latta.  It  spent  less  than  that  plan,  and 
in  the  first  3  years  alone  it  would  have 
deficits  $214  billion  below  that  propos- 
al. 

I  would  be  happy  to  let  past  history 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  question  of 
whose  present-day  approach  would  be 
most  effective  in  reducing  deficits. 

For  those  who  would  rather  look  at 
the  substance  of  the  two  alternatives 
now  before  the  Congress,  I  welcome 
that  approach  as  well. 


RECONCILIATION  CUTS 

(Mr.  SCHAEFER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
fellow  colleagues,  I  say  we've  done  it 
again.  Once  again  we  had  a  chance  to 
prove  to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  serious  about  deficit  reduction. 
Once  again  we  failed. 

Last  Thursday  this  body  was  sched- 
uled to  vote  on  an  omnibus  reconcilia- 
tion bill.  H.R.  3500  was  to  be  a  compi- 
lation of  committee  recommendations 
on  how  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
Yet  the  bill  we  voted  on  included  au- 
thorization of  five  new  housing  pro- 
grams. The  bill  we  voted  on  calls  for  a 
10-percent  increase  In  salaries  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Worst  of  all, 
the  bill  we  voted  on  passed. 

My  vote  against  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  was  one  of  frustration. 
We  have  reached  a  sad  state  when  a 
vote  In  favor  of  a  reconciliation  pack- 
age authorizes  $3.5  billion  in  new- 
spending  add-ons.  Fellow  Members,  if 
we  cannot  resist  adding  spending  pro- 
visions to  a  bill  designed  to  bring 
about  deficit  reduction,  how  can  we 
expect  the  American  people  to  take  us 
seriously  when  we  pledge  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget?  Or  perhaps  this, 
too,  is  Just  another  empty  promise. 


D  1015 
OUR  COAST  GUARD  HEROES 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
President  spoke  in  his  first  inaugural 
address  about  heroes.  American 
heroes;  they  are  all  around  us,  he  said, 
and  they  make  appearances  at  various 
times.  We  in  Louisiana  have  just  been 
struck  by  a  very  devastating  hurri- 
cane. In  that  hurricane  we  have  seen 
some  of  those  heroes  that  he  is  talking 
about. 

The  heroes  that  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  are  those 
members  of  Group  New  Orleans,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  under  the  leadership  of 
Capt.  John  E.  Lindak.  During  Hurri- 
cane Juan,  they  put  out  to  sea  in  boats 
to  rescue  a  number  of  oil  field  workers 
who  were  on  oil  rigs  and  trapped, 
thrown  into  the  sea.  and  could  not  get 
home  safely.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of 
them  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
160  of  them  were  rescued  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  They  also  pulled  men  off  sink- 
ing boats,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  there  was  orUy  one  life 
they  were  not  able  to  save.  In  going 
out  to  sea  to  rescue  these  people  on 
offshore  rigs  in  the  middle  of  that 
hurricane,  they  certainly  exposed 
themselves  to  great  danger  and  were 
heroes  to  those  rescued  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

We  in  Louisiana  admire  heroes,  and 
we  particularly  appreciated  the  heroic 
efforts  of  these  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 


MEDICAL  READINESS  PLANNING 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
years  ago  disaster  struck  American 
military  forces  in  Lebanon.  A  second 
disaster  almost  occurred  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  medical  evacu- 
ation of  the  wounded  marines  from 
Beirut  to  Europe  was  handled 

Precious  time  was  lost  because  of 
competition  between  the  Air  Force 
and  Army  over  where  the  Beirut 
bombing  victims  were  to  be  floun  in 
Europe. 

Participants  In  that  operation  criti- 
cized the  handling  of  the  evacuation 
as  indefensible  "medically,  morally,  or 
ethically."  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this 
concerned  the  House  Armed  Senlces 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  very 
much.  On  September  18,  the  subcom- 
mittee, under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
distinguished  chairman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]  heard  from  the  Penta- 
gon's chief  medical  official,  Dr.  Alfred 
Mayer.  Under  questioning,  our  con- 
cerns about  the  need  to  avert  another 


Beirut  type  medical  evacuation  near 
disaster  were  verified.  The  subcommit- 
tee followed  up  with  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand surgeon  of  sufficient  rank  and 
authority  to  manage  future  medical 
evacuations  and  manage  overall  medi- 
cal readiness  for  the  European  Com- 
mand. Despite  the  acknowledged  con- 
cern of  the  services  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  this  has  not  happened.  In 
order  to  correct  this.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  assign  a  senior  m.ed- 
Ical  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  U.S.  Euro- 
pean Command.  I  hope  that  the  Pen- 
tagon will  take  this  step  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  this  regard  with  its  very 
specific  language  about  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  continue  to  count  on  being  lucky 
with  respect  to  medical  readiness  plan- 
ning. The  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
make  this  designation  of  a  fulltime 
European  Command  surgeon  now,  or 
Congress  must  act. 


WE  NEED  TO  P.A.SS  THE  GRAMM- 
MACK  PROPOSAL  NOW 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr  Speaker,  with  all 
the  budget  cutting  rhetoric  we've 
heard  of  late  vou'd  think  It  would  be 
possible  to  actually  cut  some  spending. 
Yet  last  week,  under  the  grtse  of  defi- 
cit reduction,  the  Hcose  did  what  It 
does  best;  it  defeated  an  amendment 
to  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
which  would  have  stopped  the  addi- 
tion of  $3.5  billion  In  spending  add 
ons. 

In  light  of  our  chronic  $20C  b::::on 
deficit.  I  can't  say  this  action  '.ook  me 
by  surprise.  For  too  long,  Congress  has 
been  unwilling  to  make  the  lough 
choices  necessary  to  balance  our  Fed- 
eral budgets. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  a 
measure  which  will  force  this  Con- 
gress to  make  the  tough  but  necessary 
decisions  which  will  lead  us  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Ac:  l£ 
a  st.'-aightforward  approach  to  reduc- 
ing spending.  B>  establishing  maxi- 
mum levels  for  deficit*  for  the  next  5 
years,  and  by  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  enforce  such  levels,  we  can 
stop  talking  about  cutting  spending 
and  start  actually  doing  it. 

This  bill  is  no  panacea.  It  won't  Im- 
mediately solve  our  fiscal  problems 
and  it  won't  relieve  Congress  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  put  our  fiscal  house  In 
order.  It  won't  be  an  easy  task,  but  it's 
our  obligation  to  those  who  elected  us. 
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We  need  to  pass  the  Gramm-Mack 
proposal  and  we  need  to  do  it  now.  I 
urge  the  House  conferees  to  concur 
with  the  other  body  and  send  to  the 
House  a  much  needed  and  long  over- 
due ironclad  deficit  reduction  meas- 
ure. 


THE 
PRO- 


SUPPORT       URGED       FOR 
GRAMM-RUDMAN  MACK 
POSAL 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texts  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  meet  today  In  this  body,  the 
House  conference  committee  with  the 
other  body  is  addressing  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  proposal  which  would 
bring  us  to  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal 
year  1991.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  con- 
ferees to  that  very  Important  confer- 
ence committee  to  adopt  Gramm- 
Rudman,  and  bring  it  to  this  House 
for  our  observation  so  that  we  can 
pass  it  and  send  it  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spend- 
ing approximately  $1  trillion  a  year. 
That  calculates  to  $3  billion  a  day,  ap- 
proximately. Of  that  $3  billion,  a  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  day  is  borrowed 
money.  We  need  to  begin  to  address 
this  problem.  Graunm-Rudman  gives 
us  the  mechanism  between  now  and 
1991  to  do  so.  Hopefully  by  1991  we 
will  have  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  will 
require  for  futiu-e  years  that  the 
budget  be  in  balance. 

We  cannot  get  that  balanced  budget 
amendment  for  at  least  5  years  In  all 
probability.  In  the  absence  of  that,  we 
need  Gramm-Rudman.  We  need  to 
pass  it.  I  urge  the  conference  commit- 
tee to  do  so  and  bring  it  to  this  House 
for  our  consideration  Immediately. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  INVESTI- 
GATION CALLED  FOR  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  MIROSLAV  MEDVID 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mlroslav 
Medvld  is  going  back  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
After  Jumping  ship  twice  and  being 
forced  back  on  board  twice,  he  spent 
24  hours  without  any  Americans  being 
present.  The  decision  to  put  him  back 
on  board  on  the  ship  was  made  out  of 
a  telephone  call  from  New  Orleans  to 
New  York  City  to  some  INS  officer 
who  supposedly  spoke  Russian. 

Lord  knows  what  he  heard  from  his 
ship  disciplinarian  once  back  on  board. 
When  eventually  asked  by  State  De- 
partment interviewers  why  he  Jumped, 
he  said  he  did  not  remember  Jumping 
ship.  Mlroslav  spent  more  than  24 
hours  back  on  that  Soviet  ship  after 


Jumping  for  the  second  time.  Why  was 
that  allowed  to  happen? 

Perhaps  we  have  to  chalk  this  fiasco 
off  as  a  foul-up  by  some  U.S.  officials 
whose  understanding  of  the  hnplica- 
tlons  of  their  actions  was  negligible. 
But  for  Miroslav  Medvld  the  Lnpllca- 
tions  of  those  actions  are  tragic.  He  is 
now  a  marked  man.  If  the  experiences 
of  Slmas  Kudlrka  are  any  guide,  he  Is 
In  for  big  trouble  back  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  calling  today  for 
an  Investigation  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  the  hopes  that  all  the  facts  of 
this  tragic  event  can  be  made  public, 
and  that  we  can  devise  policies  to 
avoid  such  mistakes  In  the  future. 


OLDER  VETERANS'  HEALTH 
CARE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  505) 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  by  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  bill,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows; 

Senate  amendments:  Strike  out  all  alter 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
T%at  ia>  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veter- 
ans' Administration  Health-Care  Programs 
Improvement  Act  0/1985". 

<bJ  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
Jvfienever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
titU  38.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I-PILOT  PROGRAMS 

PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  VIETNAM  VKTERAN  RSSOURCl: 
CCNTEKS 

Sec.  101.  Section  61 ZA  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tiOTL- 

"(hUl)  In  OTxier  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness, feasibility,  and  desirability  of  provid 
ing  veterans  eligible  for  readjustmeit  coun- 
seling under  this  section  with  additional 
services  described  in  paragraph  (2i  of  this 
subsection,  through  facilities  furnishing 
such  counseling,  the  Administrator,  during 
the  period  beginning  January  1.  1986,  and 
ending  December  31,  1988.  shall  conduct  a 
pilot  program  to  provide  and  coordinate  the 
provision  of  such  additional  services. 

"(2)  The  additional  services  referred  to  in 
paragraph  il)  of  this  subsectiun  that  shall 
be  provided  and  coordinated  under  such 
pilot  program  are— 

"(A/  counseling  with  respect  to  and  assist- 
ance in  applying  for  all  benefits  and  serv- 
ices under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  which  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  the  pilot  program  may  be  eligi- 
ble; 

"IB)  employment  counseling,  training, 
placement,  and  related  services  described  in 
sections  2003  and  2003A  of  this  title  or  pro- 


vided under  any  other  laws  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

"lO  initial  intaJce  and  referral  services 
with  respect  to  alcohol  or  drug  dependence 
or  abuse  disalnlities  and  followup  services 
for  veterans  who  have  received  treatment  for 
such  dependence  or  abuse  disabilities;  and 

"(DJ  coordination  assistance  for  veterans 
participating  in  the  pilot  program  with  re- 
spect to  such  veterans'  receipt  of  (i)  services 
provided  under  the  pilot  program,  and  iiil 
other  benefits  and  services  provided  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  official 

"(3)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pilot  pro- 
gram under  this  subsection,  the  AdJninistra- 
tor  shall— 

"liJ  designate  as  demonstration  projects 
ten  facilities  which,  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment  of  this  section  are  providing  readjust- 
ment counseling  (which  projects  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  as  Vietnam  Veteran  Resource  Cen- 
ters (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  'Centers')/, 

"(ii)  provide  such  additional  staff  and 
other  resources  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
such  Centers  to  provide  the  services  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  (A),  (C),  and  (D)  of  thU 
subsection,  and 

"(Hi)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
need  for  the  assignment,  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (BXii)  of  this  pa-agraph,  of  per- 
sonnel to  provide  the  services  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsection  at  such 
Centers. 

"(BXi)  The  Administrator  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  the  assignment  and 
use  of  employees,  on  full-  or  part-time  bases, 
as  appropriate,  in  each  Center  and,  shall  in 
carrying  out  that  responsibility,  make  mart- 
mum  feasible  use  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration employees  who  are  providing  serv- 
ices at  each  facility  on  the  date  it  is  desig- 
nated as  a  Center  under  this  subsection. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
for  the  assignment  to  each  Center,  on  full-  or 
part-time  bases,  as  appropriate,  of  disabled 
veterans'  outreach  specialists  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  2003A  of  this  title  or  em- 
ployees on  the  staffs  of  local  employment 
service  offices  who  are  assigned  to  perform 
services  pursuant  to  section  2004  of  this 
title. 

"(4)(A)  In  order  to  ensure  appropriate 
guidance,  coordination,  implementation, 
and  assessment  of  the  pilot  program  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish, and  provide  appropriate  staffing 
and  other  resources  for.  a  Vietnam  Veteran 
Resource  Center  Coordinating  Committee 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'Committee'). 

"(B)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of- 

"(i)  a  member  or  members  appointed  by 
and  representing  the  Administrator: 

"(ii)  a  member  or  memt>ers  appointed  by 
and  representing  the  Chief  Medical  Director: 

"(Hi)  a  member  or  members  appointed  by 
and  representing  the  Chief  Benefits  Direc- 
tor: and 

"(iv)  a  member  appointed  by  and  repre- 
senting the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Lat>or  for 
Veterans'  Employment 

"(C)  Not  less  frequently  than  every  6 
months,  the  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Administrator,  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
the  Chief  Benefits  Director,  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment on  the  implementation  and  status 
of  the  pilot  program.  The  first  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  June  30, 
1986. 


'(S)  After  the  Committee  is  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  may  delegate  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  pilot  program. 

■■(6)(A)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1987.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
experience  under  the  pilot  program  during 
Its  first  IS  months  of  operation.  The  report 
shall  include— 

"(i)  the  Administrator's  assessment  of— 

"(I)  the  effectiveness  of  the  pilot  program 
in  providing  and  coordinating  the  provision 
of  the  services  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  and  counseling  and  services 
furnished  under  subsectioiu  (a)  and  fb)  of 
this  section:  and 

"(II)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  program; 

"(ii)  a  description  of  any  administrative 
actions  that  the  Administrator  plans  to  take 
generally  to  increase  the  coordinition  of  the 
provision  of  such  services  to  eligible  veter- 
ans and  to  other  veterans; 

"(Hi)  any  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion, relating  to  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices to  eligible  veterans  and  to  other  veter- 
ans, that  the  Administrator  considers  appro- 
priate; and 

"(iv)  a  comparison  of  such  assessment 
plans,  and  recommendations  with  the  eval- 
uation of  and  the  recommendations  relating 
to  the  readjustment  counseling  program  in- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(g)(2)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1989,  the  Ad 
ministrator  shall  submit  to  such  Commit- 
tees a  final  report  on  the  program.  The 
report  shall  include  updates  of  all  informa- 
tion provided  in  the  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Adminutrator's  final  assessment  of  the 
pilot  program  based  on  36  months  of  oper- 
ation, and  any  recommendation  for  admin- 
istrative or  legislative  action  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate  to  in- 
clude in  the  report ". 

PILOT  PROORAM  OF  COMMVUrTY-BASED  PSYCHI- 
ATRIC RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  FOR  CHRON- 
ICALLY MENTALLY  ILL  VETERANS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  17  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  folloxcing 
new  section: 

"§SiOB.  Community-txurd  psyrhiatric  reiidentiel 
treatment  for  rhronimlty  mentally  ill  ivterans; 
pilot  prvgram 

"(aid)  The  Administrator,  in  furnishing 
hospitat  nursing  home,  and  domiciliary 
care  and  medical  and  rehabilitative  services 
under  this  chapter,  may,  during  the  period 
t>eginning  January  1,  1986,  and  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1989,  conduct  a  pilot  program 
under  which  the  Administrator  may  con- 
tract for  care  and  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
twe  services  in  halfway  houses,  therapeutic 
communities,  psychiatric  residential  treat- 
ment centers,  and  other  community-based 
treatment  facilities  (hereinafter  in  the  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  'contract  facilities')  for  el- 
igible i>eterans  suffering  from  chronic 
mental  illness  disabilities.  Such  pilot  pro- 
gram shall  be  planned,  designed,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator,  so  as  to 
demonstrate  (A)  any  medical  advantages 
and  cost-effectiveness  that  may  result  from 
furnishing  such  care  and  services  to  veter- 
ans with  such  disabilities  in  such  contract 
facilities  rather  than  in  inpatient  facilities 
over  which  the  Administrator  has  direct  ju- 
risdiction, and  (B)  the  potential,  as  a  result 
of  the  furnishing  of  such  care  and  services. 


for  enabling  such  veterans  to  live  in  settings 
other  than  inpatient  facilities. 

"(21  Before  furnishing  such  care  and  serv- 
ices to  any  veteran  through  a  contract  facil- 
ity, the  AdministJ^tor  shall  approve  (in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  which  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  by  regulation)  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  program  op- 
erated by  such  facility  for  the  purpose  for 
which  such  veteran  is  to  be  furnished  such 
care  and  services. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  each  eligible  veteran 
provided  care  and  services  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  designate  a 
Veterans'  Administration  employee  to  pro- 
vide case  management  services. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  provide  in- 
kind  assistance  (through  the  services  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees  and  the 
sharing  of  other  Veteraris'  Administration 
resources)  to  a  contract  facility  under  this 
section.  Any  such  m-kind  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  a  contract  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  contract  fa- 
cility. The  Administrator  may  provide  such 
assistance  only  for  use  solely  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  appropriate  services  under  this  sec- 
tion and  only  if,  under  such  contract  the 
Veterans'  Administration  receives  reim- 
bursement for  the  full  cost  of  such  assist- 
ance, including  the  rost  of  services  and  sup- 
plies and  normal  depreciation  and  amorti- 
sation of  equipment  Such  reimbursement 
may  be  made  by  reduction  in  the  charges  to 
the  United  States  or  by  payment  to  the 
United  States.  Any  funds  received  through 
such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to 
funds  allotted  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  that  provided  the  assistance. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who  at  the  time  of  referral  to  a  con- 
tract facility— 

"(i)  is  being  furnished  hospital,  domicili- 
ary, or  nursing  home  care  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  a  service-connected 
chronic  mental  illness  disability,  or 

"(ii)  is  being  furnished  such  care  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  a  chronic 
mental  illness  disability  and  is  a  veteran  de- 
scribed in  section  612(f)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  term  'case  management'  includes 
the  coordination  and  facilitation  of  all  serv- 
ices furnished  to  a  veteran  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  either  directly  or  through  a 
contract  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
screening,  assessment  of  needs,  planning,  re- 
ferral (including  referral  for  services  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
either  directly  or  through  a  contract  or  by 
an  entity  other  than  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration), monitoring,  reassessment  and  fol- 

lOWUi). 

"(e)(1)  Not  later  than  February  1.  1989.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  interim 
report  on  the  experience  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram during  the  first  36  months  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  report  shall  include  the  Adminis- 
trator's interim  evaluation  and  findings  re- 
garding— 

"(A)  the  quality  of  care  furnished  to  par- 
ticipating veterans  through  contract  facili- 
ties; 

"(B)  the  effectiveness  of  the  pilot  program 
in  enabling  the  participating  veterans  to 
live  outside  of  Veterans'  Administration  in- 
patient facilities  and  to  achieve  independ- 
ence in  living  and  functioning  in  their  com- 
munities: and 

"(C)  the  effect  of  the  pilot  program  on  the 
average  daily  census  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 


domiciliary  facilities  participating  in  the 
program  (taking  into  account  whether  the 
beds  previously  occupied  by  the  participat- 
ing veterans  were  subsequently  occupied  by 
other  eligible  veterans  or  remained  unoccu- 
pied). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1990,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  such  Commit- 
tees a  final  report  on  the  pilot  program.  The 
report  shall  include  updates  of  all  informa- 
tion provided  in  the  iuterim  report  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator's  final  evaluation, 
findings,  and  conclusions  regarding  the  pro- 
gram based  on  48  months  of  operation,  and 
any  recommendations  for  administrative  or 
legislative  action  that  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate  to  include  in  such 
report ".  ^ 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  620A  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"620B.  Community-based  psychiatric  resi- 
dential treatment  for  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  veterans; 
pilot  program. ". 

PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  NONINSTTTUTJONAL 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  INSTrTVTIONAL  CARE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  SubchapUr  II  of  chapter  17  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"SSiOC.    Noninstitutional  alttmaticet   to   institu- 
tional care:  pilot  programt 

"(a)(1)  In  order  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness, feasibility,  and  desirability  of  various 
actions  that  would  obviate  the  need  for  fur- 
nishing hospital  nursing  home,  or  domicili- 
ary care  to  veterans  eligible  under  this  chap- 
ter for  and  otherwise  in  need  of  such  care, 
the  Administrator,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1986,  and  ending  December 
31,  1989,  and  subject  to  subsection  (ci  of  this 
section,  shall  conduct  a  pilot  program  under 
which  such  veterans  will  be  furnished  at  ten 
demonstration  project  sites  rnedical  rehabil- 
itative, and  health-related  services  in  nonin- 
stitutional  settings.  Not  less  than  five  of 
such  projects  shall  involve  the  use  of  a  geri- 
atric evaluation  unit  at  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration health-care  facility. 

"(2)  In  selecting  veterans  for  participation 
in  the  program,  the  Administrator  shall 
accord  priority  to  veterans  who  have  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  to  veterans  who 
are  65  years  of  age  or  older,  and  to  veterans 
who  are  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

"(b)(1)(A)  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
services  available  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  other  sources  to  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  Oie  pilot  program  and  to  avoid 
fragmentation  of  effort  under  the  program, 
the  Administrator  shall  in  the  conduct  of  the 
program  (i)  furnish  appropriate  health-re- 
lated services  solely  through  contracts  icith 
appropriate  public  and  private  agencies 
that  provide  such  services,  and  (ii)  in  the 
case  of  each  veteran  furnished  services 
under  the  program,  appoint  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration employee  to  furnish  case  man- 
agement services. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  'case  management'  in- 
cludes the  coordination  and  facilitation  of 
all  services  furnished  to  a  veteran  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  either  directly  or 
through  a  contract  including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  screening,  assessment  of  needs,  plan- 
ning, referral  (including  referral  for  services 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, either  directly  or  through  a  contract 
or  by  an  entity  other  than  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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minUtrationI,      monitoring,      reassessment, 
and  foUowup. 

"(2)  In  order  further  to  avoid  such  dupli- 
cation and  fragmentation  and  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  cost-effectiveness  of  utilizing 
certain  health  services  of  agencies  other 
than  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  cases 
in  ichic/i  no  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ty in  the  tricinity  of  a  demonstration  project 
provides  such  services,  the  Administrator,  in 
not  more  than  two  of  the  projects,  may  uti- 
lize appropriate  health  services  of  appropri- 
ate public  and  private  agencies  that  furnish 
such  services. 

"(31  The  Administrator  may  provide  in- 
kind  assistance  (through  the  services  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees  and  the 
sharing  of  other  Veterans'  Administration 
resources  J  to  a  facility  furnishing  services  to 
veterans  under  paragraph  (IXA)  of  this  sub- 
section. Any  such  in-kind  assistance  shall  t>e 
provided  under  a  contract  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  facility  con- 
cerned. The  Administrator  may  provide  such 
assistance  only  for  use  solely  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  appropriate  services  under  this  sec- 
tion and  only  if.  under  such  contrxict,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  receives  reim- 
bursement for  the  full  cost  of  such  assist- 
ance, including  the  cost  of  services  and  sup- 
plies and  normal  depreciation  and  amorti- 
zation of  eguipmenL  Such  reimbursement 
may  be  made  by  reduction  in  the  charges  to 
the  United  States  or  by  payment  to  the 
United  States.  Any  funds  received  through 
such  reimbursement  shall  t)e  credited  to 
funds  allotted  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  that  provided  the  assistance. 

"(c)(1)  The  total  cost  of  conducting  the 
pilot  program  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  SO  percent  of  the  cost  that  would 
have  been  incurred  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration during  the  period  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram if  the  veterans  t>eing  furnished  services 
under  the  pilot  program  had  been  furnished, 
instead,  nursing  home  care  under  section 
610  of  this  title.  In  any  one  fiscal  year,  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  pilot  program  shall 
not  exceed  6S  percent  of  the  cost  that  would 
have  been  so  incurred  for  such  year  under 
such  section  610. 

"(2)  Expenditures  for  services  furnished  to 
veterans  under  the  pilot  program  shall  be 
made  from  appropriated  funds  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  expended  to  provide  in- 
termediate hospital  care  to  eligible  veterans. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  pilot  program  to  determine  with 
respect  to  the  participating  veterans— 

"(A)  the  feasibility,  medical  advantages, 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  the  services  fur- 
nished under  the  program  as  an  alternative 
to  hospital  nursing  home,  or  domiciliary 
care;  and 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  such  a  program 
can— 

"(i)  furnish  such  veterans  with  more  ap- 
propriate kinds  and  levels  of  care  than  they 
woxdd  otherwise  receive: 

"(ii)  reduce  hospital,  nurring  home,  or 
domiciliary  facility  admission  rates  for 
such  veterans; 

"(Hi)  reduce  the  number  of  days  that  such 
veterans  are  institutionalized; 

"(iv)  reduce  mortality  rates  among  such 
veterans;  and 

"(V)  reduce  the  cost  of  long-term  care  for 
such  veterans  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Not  laUr  than  February  1.  1989.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  A/fairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  interim 
report  on  the  study  required  by  paragraph 
(J)  of  this  subsection  setting  forth  the  Ad- 


ministrator's findings  ttased  on  the  results 
of  the  study  of  the  program 's  first  36  months 
experience.  "The  report  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram (including  a  description  of  the  veter- 
ans furnished  services  and  of  the  services 
furnished  under  the  pilot  program),  the  Ad- 
ministrator's interim  evaluation  of  and 
findings  on  the  program  linclitding  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  m  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section), and  any  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  action  that  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate  to  in- 
clude in  the  report 

"(3)  Not  later  than  April  1.  1990.  the  Ad 
ministrator  shall  submit  to  such  Commit- 
tees a  Anal  report  on  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  The  report 
shall  include  updates  of  all  iriformatton  pro- 
vided in  the  interim  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsectioru  the 
Administrator's  final  evaluation,  findings, 
and  conclusions  regarding  the  program 
based  on  48  months  of  operation  (in  the  con- 
text of  an  assessTnent.  which  the  report  shall 
contain,  of  the  needs  of  older  eligible  veter- 
ans for  noninstitutional  health  and  health- 
related  services  and  of  the  availability  of 
such  services  from  non-Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration sources),  and  any  recommendations 
for  administrative  or  legislative  action  that 
the  Administrator  considers  appropriate  to 
include  in  the  report  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sectioris  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  620B  (as  added 
by  section  9(b)  of  the  Act)  the  following  new 
item: 

"620C.  Noninstitutional  alternatives  to  in- 
stitutional care;  pilot  pro- 
gram. ". 

CHIROPRACTtC  SERVICES  PILOT  PROOKAM 

Sec.  104.  (a)(l>  SulKhapter  III  of  chapter 
17  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
loicing  new  section: 
"SS30A.  Chlropraetle  tercleet;  pilot  program 

"(a)  The  Administrator,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  shall  conduct  a  pilot 
program  consisting  of  not  less  tha.i  one 
demonstration  project  in  each  of  five  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  United  Stales  during 
the  period  beginning  January  1.  1986,  and 
ending  December  31,  1988— 

"(1)  to  furnish  certain  chiropractic  serv- 
ices to  veterans  eligible  for  medical  services 
under  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  to  evaluate  the  therapeutic  benefits 
and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  furnishing  such 
chiropractic  services  to  such  veterans. 
In  developing  the  pilot  program,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  regarding  the  demonstration 
projects  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  632(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
AuthoHzation  Act  1985  (10  U.S.C.  1092 
note). 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  subject  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  under  reg- 
ulations which  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, reimburse  a  veteran  eligible  for  medi- 
cal services  under  this  chapter  for  the  rea- 
sonable charge  for  chiropractic  services  fur- 
nished to  the  veteran  under  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  carried  out  under  sul>section 
(a)  of  this  section.,  for  which  such  veteran 
has  made  payment  if— 

"(A)  such  chiropractic  services  were  for 
the  treatment  of  a  service-connected  neuro- 
musculoskeletal  condition  of  the  spine. 

"(B)  the  veteran  is  a  veteran  who  has  been 
furnished  hospital  care  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   for    a    neuromusculoskeletal 


condition  of  the  spine  within  a  12-month 
period  prior  to  the  furnishing  of  such  chiro- 
practic services,  or 

"(C)  the  veteran  is  a  veteran  described  in 
section  612(f)(2)  of  this  title  who  has  been 
furnished  hospital  care  or  medical  services 
tyy  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a  neuro- 
musculoskeletal condition  of  the  spine, 

to  the  extent  that  such  veteran  is  not  enti- 
tled to  such  chiropractic  services  or  reim- 
bursement for  the  expenses  of  such  services 
under  an  insurance  policy  or  contract  med- 
ical or  hospital  service  agreement  memt>er- 
ship  or  subscription  contract  or  similar  ar- 
rangement for  the  purpose  of  providing, 
paying  for,  or  reimbursing  expenses  for  such 
services. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may.  in  lieu  of  re- 
imbursing a  veteran  for  a  reasonable  charge 
for  chiropractic  services  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  make  payment  of  the 
reasonable  charge  for  such  chiropractic  serv- 
ices directly  to  the  chiropractor  who  fur- 
nished such  services. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  in  consul- 
tation xcrith  appropriate  public  and  nonprof- 
it private  organizations  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  that  provide  re- 
imbursement for  chiropractic  services,  es- 
tablish a  schedule  of  reasonable  charges  for 
chiropractic  services  furnished  under  the 
demonstration  projects  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  schedule 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  reasonable 
charges  allowed  under  section  1842  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139Su). 

"(2)  The  amount  payable  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  chiropractic  services  furnished 
under  such  demonstration  projects  shall  not 
exceed  $600  m  any  12-month  period  in  the 
case  of  any  veterarL 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  total  expenditures  for 
chiropractic  services  reimbursed  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  S2,000,000  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Expenditures  for  such  services  shall 
be  made  from  appropriations  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  expended  for  travel  and 
incidental  expenses  under  section  111  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each  of  the 
years  1987.  1988,  and  1989,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  annual 
report  on  the  pilot  program  carried  out 
under  this  section  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall  include 
for  such  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  the  number  of  requests  made  by  eligi- 
ble veterans  for  reimbursement  or  payment 
for  chiropractic  services  under  this  section 
and  the  number  of  such  veterans  who  made 
such  requests: 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  reimbursements  or 
payments  made  and  the  number  of  veterans 
to  or  for  whom  such  reimbursements  or  pay- 
ments were  made:  and 

"(3)  the  total  amount  of  the  expenditures 
for  such  reimbursements  and  payments. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  630  the  fol- 
loiDing  new  item: 

"630A.     Chiropractic    services;    pilot     pro- 
gram. ". 

(b)  Section  601  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  folloicing  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  The  term  'chiropractic  services' 
mearu  the  manual  manipulation  of  the 
spine  performed  by  a  chiropractor  (who  is  li- 
censed as  such  by  the  State  in  which  he  or 


she  performs  such  services  and  who  meets 
the  uniform  minimum  standards  promul- 
gated for  chiropractors  under  section 
1861(r)(S)  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  (42 
use  139Sx(r)(S)))  to  correct  a  subluxation 
of  the  spine.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, such  term  does  not  include  physical 
examinations,  latwratory  tests,  radiologic 
services,  or  other  tests  or  services  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  6e  excluded.  ". 

TITLE  II-EXTENSIONS  OF 
A  UTHORITIES  AND  ELIGIBILITIES 

EXTENSION  or  INTERIM  HEALTH-CARE  EUOIBIUTV 
BASED  ON  EXPOSURE  TO  DIOXIN  OR  OTHER 
TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  IN  VIETNAM  OR  TO  NUCLEAR 
RADIATION 

Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  610  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(31  Hospital  and  nursing  home  care  and 
medical  services  may  not  be  provided  under 
or  by  virtue  of  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  sec- 
tion after  September  30.  1989.  ". 

COUNSEUNQ  FOR  FORMER  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Subchapter  II  of  chapUr  1 7 
is  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
612A  the  folloicing  new  section: 
"§  SUB.  Eligibility  for  counseling  for  former  prit- 

oners  of  war 

"The  Administrator  may  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which,  upon  the  request  of  a  vet- 
eran who  is  a  former  prisoner  of  war,  the 
Administrator  may,  within  the  limits  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,  furnish 
counseling  to  such  veteran  to  assist  such 
veteran  in  overcoming  the  psychological  ef- 
fects of  such  veteran's  detention  or  intern- 
ment as  a  prisoner  of  war.  ". 

(2/  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  17  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  612A.  the  follow- 
ing: 

"612B.  Eligibility  for  counseling  for  former 
prisoners  of  war. ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1985. 

ALCOHOL  AND  DRUO  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  620A  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
"pilot"  t>oth  places  it  appears: 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fifth" and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "eighth":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "pilot"; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (fJ  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  monitor 
the  performance  of  each  contract  facility 
furnishing  care  and  services  under  the  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  determine— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  program,  the  medi- 
cal advantages  and  cost-effectiveness  that 
result  from  furnishing  such  care  and  serv- 
ices: 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  contract  facilities 
generally— 

"(i)  the  level  of  success  under  the  program, 
considering— 

"(I)  the  rate  of  successful  rehabilitation 
for  veterans  furnished  care  and  services 
under  the  program; 

"(II)  the  rate  of  readmission  to  contract 
facilities  under  the  program,  or  to  Veterans' 
Administration  health-care  facilities  by 
such  Deterarw  icith  respect  to  disabilities  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

"(III)  whether  the  care  and  services  fur- 
nished under  the  program  obviated  the  need 
of  such  veterans  for  hospitalization  for  such 
disatyilities; 


"(IV)  the  average  duration  of  the  care  and 
services  furnished  such  veterans  under  the 
program; 

"(V)  the  ability  of  the  program  to  aid  in 
the  transition  of  such  veterans  back  into 
their  comm.unities:  and 

"(VI)  any  other  factors  that  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate: 

"(ii)  the  total  cost  for  the  care  and  services 
furnished  by  each  contract  facility  under  the 
program; 

"(Hi)  the  average  cost  per  veteran  for  the 
care  and  services  furnished  under  the  pro- 
gram; and 

"(iv)  the  appropriateness  of  such  costs,  by 
comparison  to— 

"(I)  the  average  charges  for  the  same  types 
of  care  and  services  furnished  generally  by 
other  comparable  halfway  houses,  therapeu- 
tic corimunities.  psychiatric  residential 
treatmsnt  centers,  and  other  community- 
based  treatment  facilities;  and 

"(II)  the  historical  costs  for  such  care  and 
services  for  the  period  of  time  that  the  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  was  a  pilot  program,  taking 
into  account  economic  iriflatiOTu 

"(2)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1988.  the 
Administrator  shall  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
on  the  experience  under  the  program  during 
the  preceding  4  fiscal  years,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  (A)  a  description  of  the  care 
and  services  furnished,  (B)  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
and  (C)  the  Administrator's  findings,  assess- 
ment and  recommendations  regarding  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section. ";  and 

(4)  by  amending  the  catchline  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SS20A.    Treatment  and  nhabihtation    for  alcohol 
or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  disabilities  ". 
(b)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning  of  chapter 
17  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"620A.  Treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  al- 
cohol   or   drug    dependence   or 
abuse  disabilities. ". 

TITLE  III-HEALTH-CARE 
MANAGEMENT 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  QRADE  REDUCTION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  210(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)(A)(i)  The  Administrator  may  not  in 
fiscal  year  1986  or  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year  implement  a  grade  reduction  described 
in  division  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph  unless 
the  Administrator  first  subrnits  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  ^''^ifs  o/  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Rep'resentatives  a  report 
containing  a  detailed  plan  for  such  reduc- 
tion and  a  detailed  justification  for  the 
plan,  including  a  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, together  with  data  supporting 
such  determination,  that  in  the  personnel 
area  concerned,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  a  disproportionate  number  of  em- 
ployees at  the  salary  grade  c^  evades  selected 
for  reduction  in  compansor,  to  the  nurnber 
of  such  employees  at  the  salary  levels  in- 
volved who  perform  comparable  functions 
in  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  (jovemment  and  in  non-Federal  en- 
tities. Any  such  report  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  tfie  beginning  of  a  period  of 
90  calendar  days  (not  including  any  day  on 
which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion) prior  to  the  implementation  of  any 
proposed  grade  reduction. 

"(ii)  A  grade  reduction  referred  to  in  diiH- 
sion  (i)  of  this  subparagraph  is  a  systematic 


reduction,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
average  salary  cost  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration employees  described  in  division  (Hi/ 
of  this  subparagraph,  m  the  number  of  such 
Veterans'  Administration  employees  at  any 
specific  grade  level 

"(Hi)  The  employees  referred  to  in  division 
(ii)  of  this  subparagraph  include— 

"(II  health-care  personnel  who  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  providing 
either  direct  patient-care  services  or  services 
incident  to  direct  patient-care  services:  and 

"(II)  individuals  who  meet  the  definition 
of  professional  employee  as  set  forth  m  sec- 
tion 7103(a)(15)  of  title  5  and  are  employed 
in  the  capacity  of  engineers  or  attorneys. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day 
after  the  Administrator  sulrmits  a  report 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  to  such  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  report  on  the  Ad- 
ministrator's compliance  loith  such  suty- 
paragraph  and  shall  include  in  the  report 
the  Comptroller  General's  opinion  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  Administrator's  determina- 
tion (and  of  the  data  supporting  such  deter- 
mination) made  pursuant  to  such  subpara- 
grapK 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employees  not  described  in  division 
(Hi)  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Administrator  may  not  in  any  fiscal 
year  implement  a  systematic  reduction  for 
the  purpose  of  redttcing  the  average  salary 
cost  for  such  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployees that  wHl  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  such  Veteraris'  Adminutration 
employees  at  any  specific  grade  level  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  rate  of  the  reductions 
systematically  being  made  in  the  numbers  of 
employees  at  such  grade  level  in  all  other 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government  combined. ". 

MEDICAL  OUAUTY-ASSURANCE  RECORDS 

Sec.   302.  Section  3305  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  a  comma 
and  "other  than  reports  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  4152  of  this  title,"  after  "pro- 
gram":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  withhold- 
ing from  any  person  or  entity  the  disclosure 
of  statistical  information  regarding  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  programs 
(including  information  on  aggregate  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates  associated  tcith 
specific  activities  at  individual  Veterans' 
Administration  health-care  facilities)  that 
does  not  implicitly  or  explicitly  identify  in- 
dividual Veterans'  Administration  patients 
or  employees,  or  individuxUs  who  participat- 
ed in  the  conduct  of  a  medical  quality-assur- 
ance review. ". 

DISCIPUNARY  BOARD  ACTION  INVOLVINO 
CUmCAL  PRIVILEOES 

Sec.  303.  Section  4110  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(f)  This  section  applies  in  any  case  in 
which  a  reduction  or  revocation  of  the  clini- 
cal privileges  of  any  person  employed  in  a 
position  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 4104  of  this  title  is  proposed  by  reason 
of  a  charge  of  inaptitude,  inefficiency,  or 
miscondiu:t  A  disciplinary  board  may  rec- 
ommend and  the  Administrator  may  impose 
a  reduction  or  revocation  of  clinical  privi- 
leges only  (1)  in  a  case  in  which,  prior  to  the 
hearing  under  this  section,  such  person  has 
been  provided  irith  notice  of  the  proposal  to 
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Ttduce  or  revoke  such  privileges,  and  (2)  on 
the  basis  of  deficiency  in  such  person's  clini- 
cal practice. 

"(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit  the 
Administrator's  authority  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  veterans  6v  temporarily 
reassigning  an  employee  for  the  purpose  of 
stupending  the  employee's  exercise  of  clini- 
cal privileges,  or  for  the  purpose  of  other- 
xDise  restricting  the  employee's  clinical  ac- 
tivities, pending  the  outcome  of  a  proceed- 
ing unde:  this  sectioTL  ". 

QVAUTY  ASSURANCE  AND  CRXDENTIAUNO 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Chapter  73  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUovnng  new  sub- 
chapter: 

"Smbekaptrr  V— Quality  Auuranrr 
"94151.  RetfOiuiMitit*  for  qualitg  attumnft 

"la)  The  Administrator  shall— 

"It)  establish  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive Quality-assurance  program  to  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  quality  of  health  care  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery: 

"12)  delineate  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Departitient  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration guality-assurance  program: 
and 

"(3)  allocate  sufficient  resources,  and  suf- 
ficient personnel  with  the  necessary  skills 
and  qualifications,  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  carry  out 
such  delineated  guality-assurxince  responsi- 
bilities. 

"(b)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  shall  allocate  sufficient 
resources,  and  sufficient  personnel  with  the 
necessary  skills  and  qualifications,  to  enable 
the  Inspector  General  to  monitor  the  gual- 
ity-assurance program  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  as  part  of  the 
comprehensive  quality-assurance  program 
established  and  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (aid)  of  this  section,  require  the 
Chief  Medical  Director— 

"(1)  in  consultation  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  and 
the  Surgeons  Genertil  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  other  appropriate  professional  bodies, 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  compilation  of 
prevailing  national  mortality  and  morbidi- 
ty standards  for  each  type  of  surgical  proce- 
dure conducted  by  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery: 

"(2)(A)  to  collect  data  on  mortality  and 
mortridity  rates  for  each  surgical  procedure, 
conducted  6v  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery:  and 

"(B)  to  compile  such  data  for  inclusion  in 
the  report  to  l>e  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 41S2  of  this  title  (i)  for  each  cardiac 
surgery,  heart  transplant,  and  renal  trans- 
plant program,  and  (ii)  in  the  aggregate,  for 
each  other  such  surgical  procedure: 

"(3)  to— 

"(A)  compare  the  data  so  compiled  to  the 
standards  compiled  pursuant  to  clause  d) 
of  this  subsection, 

"(B)  make  an  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  such  data  and  the  (i)  characteris- 
tics of  the  patient  popidation,  (ii)  the  level 
of  risk  for  the  procedure  involved,  based  on 
patient  age.  the  type  and  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease, tht,  effect  of  any  complicating  diseases, 
and  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  procedure, 
and  (Hi)  any  other  factors  that  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  considers  appropriate. 

"(C)  evaluate  such  data  in  light  of  the  fac- 
tors descritted  in  divisions  (i)  through  (Hi) 
of  subclause  (B)  of  this  clause  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  there  are  any  significant 


deviations  from  the  standards  that  would 
indicate  deficiencies  in  the  quality  of  care, 
and 

"(D)  explain  any  such  deviations:  and 

"(4)  to  make  any  recominendations  based 
on  data  compiled  and  the  comparisons, 
analyses,  evaluations,  and  explanations 
made  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tiorL 
"S  4ISI.  ReporU 

"(a)  Not  later  than  January  1  of  1987. 
1989.  and  1991.  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
shall  sulymit  a  report  to  the  Administrator 
on  the  experience  through  the  end  of  the 
prior  fiscal  year  under  the  quality-assurance 
program  carried  out  pursuant  to  section 
41Sl(a)  of  this  title.  Each  such  report  shall 
include  the  data  compiled  and  the  compari- 
sons, analyses,  evaluations,  and  explana- 
tions made  pursuant  to  subsection  (cl(3l  of 
section  4151  of  this  title  with  respect  to  the 
period  covered  by  such  report  and  any  rec- 
ommendations made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(4)  of  such  sectiOTU  Not  later  than  60  days 
after  receiving  each  such  report,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  copy  of  the 
report,  together  with  any  comments  con- 
cerning the  report  that  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate. 

"(b)  A  report  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  record  or  document  as  described  in 
section  330S(a)  of  this  title.  ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning 
of  chapter  73  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"SVBCHAPTTK  V— QVAUTY  ASSUKAMCK 

"41S1.  Responsibilities    for    quality    assur- 
ance. 
"41S2.  Reports.". 

(c)(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  afUr  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administra 
tor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  describing  in  detail  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's current  efforts  and  future 
plans  for  monitoring  the  credentials  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-cart  profes- 
sionals. 

(2)  The  report  required  to  be  submitted  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  a  description  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  formal  arrangements  regarding 
the  exchange  of  relevant  information  loith- 

(A)  appropriate  State  medical  or  other 
health-professional  licensing  bodies: 

(B)  the  Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards: 

(C)  the  American  Medical  Association: 
and 

(D)  such  other  public  or  private  entities  as 
the  Administrator  considers  appropriate 
that  are  involved  wtth  the  issuance  or  moni- 
toring of  health-care  professional  licenses 

in  order  (i)  to  determine  the  current  and 
past  licensure  and  clinical  privilege  status 
for  those  health-care  professionals  who  are 
seeking  employment  with  or  who  are  cur- 
rently employed  by  the  Vetera. is'  Adminis- 
tration, and  (ii)  to  provide  appropriate  in- 
formation to  such  entities  at>out  each 
health-care  professional  whose  employment 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  U  termi- 
nated— 

(I)  following  the  completion  of  a  discipli- 
nary action  relating  to  such  health-care  pro- 
fessional's clinical  competence. 

(II)  voluntarily  after  having  had  such 
health-care  professional's  clinical  privileges 
restricted  or  revoked,  or 


(III)  voluntarily  after  serious  concerns 
at>out  such  health-care  professional's  clini- 
cal competence  have  t>een  raised  but  not  re- 
solved 

(3)  With  reference  to  any  policies,  proce- 
dures, or  formal  arrangements  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  which  have  not  been  imple- 
mented at  the  time  the  report  required  to  be 
submitted  by  paragraph  (11  is  submitted  to 
the  Committees,  the  Administrator  shall  in- 
clude in  the  report  a  timetable  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  policies,  procedures,  and 
arrangements  and  shall  thereafter  report  to 
the  Committees  on  implementation  progress 
every  3  months  until  full  implementation  is 
achiei''ed  at  which  point  a  final  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committees. 

TITLE  IV-MEDICAL  FACILITY 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  PLANNING 

Part  A— Permanent  Annual  AurHOR/ZATioN 

Process 
annual  veterans'  administration  medical 

raciutv  construction  authorizations 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  5004  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  in  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  "unless 
each  committee  has  first  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion approving  such  construction,  alter- 
ation, or  acquisition  and  setting  forth  the 
estimated  cost  thereof:  and"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "except  as  authorized  by  a 
law  tMsed  on  legislation  reported  from  the 
committees  setting  forth  the  amount  that 
may  be  appropriated  and  expended  for  such 
construction,  alteration,  or  acquisition:": 
and 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  12)  at  clause 
(4)  and  inserting  the  following  new  clauses 
(2)  and  (3): 

"(2)  no  funds  may  be  expended  to  con- 
struct, remodel  extend  or  acquire,  or  devel- 
op preliminary  plans  (except  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  develop  project  requirements) 
for.  a  medical  facility  for  the  furnishing  of 
hospital  care  xf  the  coristruction,  remodel- 
ing, extension,  or  acquisition  involves  a 
total  expenditure  of  more  than  t20.000.000, 
except  as  authorized  by  a  law  based  on  legis- 
lation reported  from  the  committees: 

"(3>  no  new  or  replacement  medical  facili- 
ty shall  be  coristructed  or  acquired  within 
excess  of  700  hospital  beds  and  no  project 
that  involves  a  total  expenditure  of  more 
than  S20.000.000  for  remodeling  or  extend- 
ing a  medical  facility  for  the  flemishing  of 
hospital  care  shall  be  undertaken  if  upon 
completion  of  such  project  the  numt>er  of 
hospital  beds  at  the  facility  would  exceed 
700:  and": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows 

"(c)  The  contract  price  for  any  construc- 
tion, alteration,  lease,  or  other  acquisition 
that  is  approved  by  a  law  or  resolutions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
exceed  the  amount  set  forth  pursuant  to 
such  subsection  in  the  pertinent  provisions 
of  such  law  or  resolutions  by  an  amount  de- 
termined by  multiplying  such  amount  by  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  r}ercent,  if  any,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  by  which  con- 
struction, alteration,  lease,  or  other  acquisi- 
tion costs,  as  the  case  may  6c.  increased 
from  the  date  of  such  approval  to  the  date  of 
contract,  or  (2)  10  percent  ":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "for 
construction,  alteration,  lease,  or  other  ac- 
quisition by  each  committee  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section"  and  iriserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "by  each  committee  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  a  lease". 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  amendments  made  by 


subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1986. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  but  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  appropriations  or  ex- 
penditures for  the  construction,  alteration, 
or  acquisition  of  a  medical  facility  if  such 
construction,  alteration,  or  acquisition  was 
approved  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
prior  to  September  30,  1985. 

veterans'  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL  TACILTTV 
PLANNING 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  5004  the 
following  new  section 
"SSOMA.  Hotpital  facility  planning 

"(a)  In  order  to  ensure  that  decisions  re- 
garding the  need  for  and  size  of  each  pro- 
posed new  or  replacement  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  facility  for  the  furnishing 
of  hospital  care  are  made  talcing  into  ac- 
count appropriate  statutory  eligitnlity  and 
priorities  for  health  care  from  the  Veterans' 
Administratiori,  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  after  consultation  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs,  veterans'  service  organizations,  and 
representatives  of  the  private  hospital  in- 
dustry, shall  jointly  develop  and  submit  to 
Die  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
a  methodology  for  determining  the  appropri- 
ate types  of  hospital  beds  and  the  appropri- 
ate numt>er3  of  each  type  of  hospital  bed  to 
be  provided  for  in  each  proposed  project  for 
the  construction  of  new  or  replacement  fa- 
cilities for  the  furnishing  of  hospital  care  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(b)  The  methodology  developed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  take 
into  account  (1)  the  projected  need  for 
health  care  of  veterans  residing  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  to  be  served  by  the  proposed 
healthcare  facility  who  have  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  veterans  residing  m 
such  areas  who  meet  the  income  criteria  for 
the  receipt  of  pension  under  chapter  IS  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  any  recent  or  planned 
changes  in  treatment  modalities  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  inpatient  and  outpatient  care 
which  might  affect  the  demand  for  inpatient 
bed  capacity. 

"(c)(1)  Not  laUr  than  October  1,  1986,  the 
Administrator  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  a  joint  report  on  the  method- 
ology developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section 

"(2)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1987,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  such  committees  a  joint 
report  on  the  implementation  of  such  meth- 
odology. 

'!3'  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  such  committees  such  further  reports  as 
the  Comptroller  General  considers  appropri- 
ate regarding  the  implementation  of  such 
methodology  or  regarding  the  need  to  revise 
such  methodology. 

"(d)  No  funds  may  be  expended  after  April 
1,  1987.  for  the  development  of  preliminary 
plans  for  a  facility  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  unless  the  types  of  beds 
and  number  of  each  type  to  be  provided  in 
such  facility  are  based  on  the  methodology 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning 
of  chapter  81  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  5004  the  follow- 
ing: 


"5004A.  Hospital  facility  planning.  ". 

Part  B— Fiscal  Year  1986  Construction 
a  uthoriza  tions 

veterans'  ADMINISTRATION  MEDICAL  FACILITY 

CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 

YEAR  I98S 

Sec.  411.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  the  medi- 
cal facility  construction  projects  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b)  and  other  construction 
projects  and  for  other  purposes,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1986  (1) 
$417,200,000  to  any  appropriations  account 
from  which  payments  for  medical  facility 
construction  projects  estimated  to  cost 
S  2,000,000  or  more  are  made,  and  (2) 
S194, 400,000  to  any  appropriations  account 
from  which  payments  for  medical  facility 
construction  projects  estimated  to  cost  less 
than  S 2. 000, 000  are  made. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  in  subsection 
(aid),  the  maximum  amounts  authorized  to 
l>e  appropriated  and  expended  for  t/ie  fol- 
lowing medical  facility  construction 
projects  are  as  follows: 

(A)  Houston,  Texas  (Replacement  and 
Modernization),  $226,800,000. 

(B)  Mountain  Home,  Tennessee  (Bed 
Towers  and  Modernization),  $59,000,000. 

(C)  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (Clinical 
Additioru  Renovation,  Parking,  and  240-bed 
Nursing  Home  Cars  Unit),  $110,400,000. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  and  to  the 
limitation  in  subsection  (a)d),  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated and  expended  for  the  following  projects 
are  further  limited  as  follows: 

(A)  Houston,  Texas  (Replacement  and 
Modernization).  $170,400,000. 

(Bi  Mountain  Home,  Tennessee  (Bed 
Towers  and  Modernization).  $35,800,000. 

'O  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (Clinical 
Addition.  Renovation.  Parking,  and  240-bed 
Nursing  Home  Care  Unit).  $85,600,000. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  each  project 
shall  apply  to  that  project  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  submits  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  a  certification  by  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to  the  project 
that  a  contract  for  work  on  the  physical 
structure  or  structures  in  which  hospital 
care  is  to  be  furnished  at  a  bedsize  level  con- 
sistent with  such  maxirnum  arnounts  cannot 
feasibly  be  awarded  within  180  days  after  (ii 
the  date  on  which  a  contract  .'or  such  con- 
struction work  was  scheduled  as  o/  June  1. 
1985,  to  be  awarded  for  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (2)(Ai  and  'Bi.  and 
(ii)  September  l.  1986.  for  the  project  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  '2i(C/.  Such  certifica- 
tion shall  be  accompanied  by  submissions  of 
three  architectural/engirieerini  firms  'one 
of  which  is  Die  firm  retained  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  complete  the  plans 
for  the  project,  one  of  which  u  a  .firm  select- 
ed by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  at 
the  Administrator's  request,  and  one  of 
which  is  a  firm  selected  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States/,  at  least  two  of 
which  support  the  Administrator's  certifica- 
tion. 

(c)  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1986  from  the  working  reserve  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  construction, 
major  projects,  account,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent icith  and  permitted  pursuant  to  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  the  re- 
design of  projects  identified  in  paragraph 


(2)  of  subsection  (b)  and  for  the  fol'oinne 
projects  if  Uxe  total  estimated  expenditures 
involved  m  the  completion  o.f  each  project 
as  redesigned  is  no  more  than  the  applicable 
amount  specified  for  such  project  in  such 
paragraph  or  as  .follows: 

d)  Auffusta.  Georgia  (Replacement  Medi- 
cal Center/.  $94,000,000. 

(2)  Baltimore,  Maryland  'Replacement 
Medical  Center),  $8S.SO0.OO0 

(3)  New  York,  New  York  i  Outpatient/Clin- 
ical Additions  2nd  Alterations),  $70,600,000. 

Part  C— Alternatives  to  and  for 
Construction 

consideration  of  purchasing  or  lxasino 
medical  facilities 

Sec.  421.  (a)  Section  5002  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  neu  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)(1)  In  connection  with  the  assessrnent 
of  the  health-care  needs  of  veterans  m  a  par- 
ticular area  for  the  purpose  of  planning  how 
best  to  meet  such  needs,  the  Administrator 
shall  develop  criteria  for  determining  wheth- 
er to  proceed  with  planning  for  the  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  a  new  or  replacement 
medical  facility  and  if  it  is  determined  to 
proceed,  for  choosing  among  the  alterna- 
tives of  constructing  Die  facility,  leasing  an 
existing  medical  facility  that  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  '3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, or  purchasing  an  existing  medical  fa- 
cility that  satisfies  such  requirements. 

"(2)  After  January  1,  1986,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  not  proceed  to  develop  preliminary 
plans  for  a  new  or  replacement  medical  fa- 
cility except  in  accordance  uHth  the  criteria 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section and  after  considering  the  option  of 
leasing  or  purchasing  an  existing  facility 
that  satisfies  the  requirements  of  paragraph 

(3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  A  facility  satisfies  Oie  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  if- 

"(A)  the  facility  is  available,  or  will  be 
available  in  timely  .fashion  in  tJie  foreseea- 
ble future,  for  purchase  or  lease: 

"(B)  the  facility  meets  the  current  and 
projected  needs  and  specifications  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  .for  furnishing 
health  care  to  eligible  veterans  residing 
within  a  100-mile  radius  of  where  the  new  or 
replacement  facility  is  planned  to  t>e  locat- 
ed, or  is  adaptable  to  meet  such  needs  and 
specifications; 

"(C)  the  facility  can  be  acquired  at  an  es- 
timated cost  (including  the  costs  of  any  nec- 
essary adaptation)  that  does  not  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  of  a  medical 
facility  to  meet  such  needs  and  specifica- 
tions: and 

"(D)  the  estimated  cost  of  operating  the  fa- 
cility (after  adaptation,  if  necessary)  does 
not  exceed  the  estimated  cost  of  operating  a 
medical  facility  that  would  otherwise  be 
constructed  ". 

(b)  Clause  (1)  of  section  S004(b)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
spectus proposing  the  construction  of  a  riew 
or  replacement  medical  facility,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  consideration  that  was  given, 
pursuant  to  criteria  established  under  sec- 
tion 5002(d)  of  this  title,  to  acquiring  an  ex- 
isting facility  by  lease  or  purchase"  after 
"such  facility". 

CONTRACT  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 
OF  A  NURSINQ  HOME 

Sec  422.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  enter  into  a  contract  with 
an  appropriate  entity  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  facility  for  furnishing 
solely  to  veterans  eligible  for  nursing  home 
care  under  chapter  17  of  title  38,    United 
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states  Code,  nurring  home  care  that  meets 
the  current  and  projected  needs  and  specifi- 
cations (including  those  relating  to  location 
and  site  selection)  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. The  contract  shall— 

11)  for  a  5-vear  period  folloicing  the  com- 
pletion of  construction,  require  the  contrac- 
tor to  staff,  equip,  and  operate  the  nursing 
home  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the 
types,  levels,  and  quality  of  care  that  would 
be  provided  if  the  facility  were  being  operat- 
ed directly  by  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

12)  provide  the  Administrator  with  the 
option  to  renew  the  contract  for  an  addi- 
tional term  not  to  exceed  S  years; 

(3)  require  the  Administrator  to  refer  a 
sufficient  number  of  eligible  veterans  who 
require  nursing  home  care  to  the  nursing 
home  to  ensure  a  specific  occupancy  rate  for 
the  nursing  horne  for  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract, which  rate  shall  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  average  occupancy  rale  nation- 
wide for  Veterans'  Administration  nursing 
homes  except  that  a  higher  rate  may  be  re- 
quired if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  higher  rate  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

(4)  provide  that  the  per  diem  rate  payable 
to  the  contractor  by  the  Veteran's  Adminis- 
tration shall  not  exceed  the  average  daily 
costs  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  op- 
erating Veterans'  Administration  facilities 
for  the  furnishing  of  nursing  home  care; 

(5)  provide  that  all  rights,  title,  and  inter- 
est in  the  facility  constructed  under  the  con- 
tract shall  vest  in  the  UniUd  States;  and 

IS)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Administrator  determines  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  198S. 

/TASIBIUTY  PLAN  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  Ot  A  TACIL- 

rrr  roR  ivrhishino  hospital  and  nursino 

HOME  CARS 

Sec.  423.  In  the  documents  submitted  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  at 
the  time  of  and  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
mission, pursuant  to  section  llOS  of  title  31, 
of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  a  feasibility  plan 
for  the  purchase  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion use  of  a  medical  facility  that  is  located 
in  an  urban  area  and  is  suitable  for  furnish- 
ing both  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
services,  and  meets  the  current  and  project- 
ed needs  and  specifications  of  the  Veterans ' 
Administration  for  furnishing  health  care  to 
eligible  veterans.  In  such  Budget,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  warranted  by  such  feasitnlity  plan, 
shall  include  a  request  for  an  appropriate 
amount  to  purchase  such  a  facility  which 
meets  those  needs  and  specifications. 

development  or  MEDicAL-rAciLrrr  modular 

COMPONENTS 

Sec.  424.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  applica- 
bility to  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  the 
use  of  modular  components  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  medical  facilities  for 
the  furnishing  of  hospital  care  and  to  deter- 
mine the  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
that  approach,  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  development  of 
such  a  modular  approach  to  the  planning 
and  design  of  an  appropriate  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  facility  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  hospital  care. 


TITLE  V-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

TECHNICAL.  CONrORMINO  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  THE  CONTINVINO  AVAJIABIUTY  Of  READ- 
JUSTMENT COUNSEUNQ 

SEC.  501.  Section  SlZAigHlXB)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "who  requested  such  counsel- 
ing before  such  date"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "who  request  such  counseling". 

ASSISTANCE  rOR  CERTAIN  rORMER  POLITICAL 
HOSTAGES 

Sec.  502.  la)  The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

111  In  recent  years  some  United  States  citi- 
zens have  been  held  in  captivity  as  political 
hostages  or  have  been  victims  of  other  ter- 
rorist acts. 

121  The  United  States  citiieru  who  were 
passengers  on  Trans  World  Airlines  flight 
number  847  on  June  14.  1985.  were  victimj 
of  a  hijacking  of  such  flight  and  some  of 
those  passengers  were  subsequently  held  in 
captivity  as  political  hostages. 

(3>  The  experience  of  being  held  in  captiv- 
ity as  a  political  hostage  «  o  traumatic 
event  that  is  outside  the  range  of  usual 
human  experience. 

14)  Stressful  experiences  connected  with 
such  a  traumatic  event  can  be  expected  to 
evoke  in  some  victims  certain  psychological 
reactions,  including  symptoms  of  stress, 
which  may  be  manifested  shortly  after  the 
event  or  may  be  manifested  weeks,  months, 
or  even  years  later. 

15)  There  is  no  established  program  under 
which  United  States  citizeru  may  obtain 
systematic  assistance  m  copying  with  the 
short-term  or  long-term  personal  effects  of 
captivity  as  political  hostages  after  they 
return  home. 

161  The  Veterans'  Administration  has  de- 
veloped expertise  in  providing  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  have  experienced 
traumatic  and  stressful  events  outside  the 
range  of  usual  human  experience  as  a  result 
of  military  combat 

171  The  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
centers,  including  13  specially  designated 
inpatient  units  for  veterans  with  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder,  187  readjustment 
counseling  centers  and  satellite  facilities  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans,  and  the  National 
Center  on  Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorder 
have  staff  with  expertise  lA)  in  diagnosing 
and  treating  veterans  who  have  experienced 
traumatic  and  stressful  events,  and  IB)  in 
training  Veterans'  Administration  and 
other  health-care  personnel  iru  and  conduct- 
ing research  and  exchanging  injormation 
relating  to.  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such 
veterans. 

lb)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  take  appropriate  action  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  to  ensure  that  the  expertise 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  diagnos- 
ing and  treating  individuals  who  have  expe- 
rienced unusual  trauma  and  stress  and  in 
training  health  care  personnel  on  such  mat- 
ters is  made  available  to  other  Federal  Oov- 
emment  agencies  and  other  appropriate  or- 
ganizations which  are  providing  assistance 
to  United  States  citizens  who  were  passen- 
gers on  Trans  World  Airlines  flight  number 
847  on  June  14.  1B8S.  or  other  UniUd  StaUs 
citizens  returning  from  captivity  as  politi- 
cal hostages,  to  attempt  to  minimize  the  po- 
tential short-term  or  long-term  adverse  psy- 
chological effects  of  such  captivity  on  them. 

REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  OOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  SERVED  WITH  VOLUN- 
TARY CIVIUAN  OROANIZATIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Sec.  503.  Ia)ll)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  question  of 
United   States    Oovemment    responsibility, 


and  alternative  approaches,  for  providing 
individuals  who,  for  a  period  of  at  least  30 
days  during  the  Vietnam  era,  were  employed 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  by  lincluding 
having  served  there  under  the  auspices  of) 
voluntary  organizations,  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  be 
organizations  which  provided  significant 
assistance  to  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era,  with  Federal  and  other 
benefits  and  services  Hncluding.  but  not 
limited  to.  health  care  and  monetary  com- 
pensation for  disabilities  which  may  be  re- 
lated to  their  experiences  during  such  em- 
ployment in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam), 
either  through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  otherwise,  and  for  assisting  such  individ- 
uals in  connection  with  disabilities  they 
may  have  incurred  as  a  result  of  such  em- 
ployment 

12/  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  stated 
in  paragraph  111.  the  Administrator,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  a  joint  report  on 
the  question  of  United  States  Government 
responsibility  and  shall  include  in  such 
report  various  alternative  approaches  (to- 
gether loith  comments  on  the  appropriate- 
ness and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each)  and  any  recommendations  by  such 
officials  for  legislative  and  administrative 
action  with  respect  thereto,  for  establishing 
a  program  for  providing  such  benefits,  serv- 
ices, and  assistance  to  such  individuals. 

(bl  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "Armed  Forces"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  lOlllO)  of 
titU  38.  United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Vietnam  era"  mearis  the  pe- 
nods  described  in  section  101(29)  las 
amended  by  section  201  (a)  of  this  Act)  of 
such  title. 

LAND  TTlANSrER.  PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 

Sec.  504.  la)  The  real  property  described  in 
subsection  (b)  and  the  structures  thereon  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
transferred  without  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement from  the  control  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

lb)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion la)  is  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  3.25 
acres,  vwre  or  leu.  in  Phoenix.  Arizona, 
that- 
Ill  was  formerly  part  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center.  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona: and 

12)  was  declared  to  t>e  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  a  report 
to  the  General  Services  Administration 
dated  September  25.  1959. 

MODiriCATtON  or  RESTRICTIONS  ON  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  CONVEYANCE  OP  A  PENCE  ON  SUCH 
PROPERTY.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.   UTAH 

Sec  505.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  authorizing  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain  property 
to  the  Armory  Board.  State  of  Utah",  ap- 
proved July  29,  1954  (68  Stat  5801.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Any  conveyance  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  shall  provide  that  the  tract  conveyed 
may  be  tised  only  for  hospital  educational, 
civic,  residential  or  related  purposes: 

"12)  shall  provide  that  if  any  part  of  such 
tract  is  used  in  any  manner  that  is  deter- 


mined by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  interfere  with  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  any  patient  at  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facility  located  in  the 
reservation  descrit>ed  tn  such  sectioru  such 
use  shall  cease  immediately  upon  notice  by 
the  Administrator  of  such  interference  to  the 
Armory  Board,  State  of  Utah,  and  to  each 
person  using  such  part  in  such  manner; 

"13)  shall  provide  that  if  any  part  of  such 
tract  is  used  for  a  purpose  other  than  a  pur- 
pose prescribed  tn  paragraph  HI,  title  to 
such  part  shall  revert  to  the  United  States; 

'141  shall  provide  that  if  any  interference 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  does  not  cease 
as  required  under  such  paragraph,  title  to 
the  part  of  such  land  that  is  being  used  in  a 
manner  to  cause  such  interference  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States:  and 

"(5)  shall  contain  such  additional  terms 
and  conditions  (including  reservations  of 
rights  for  the  United  States)  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. ". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  convey,  without  consideration,  to  the 
Armory  Board.  State  of  Utah,  all  right  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  fence 
erected  as  required  by  the  quitclaim  deed 
issued  to  the  Armory  Board  by  the  Adminis- 
trator on  October  14,  1954.  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Act  referred  to  m  subsection  (a). 
The  conveyance  shall  contain  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  t>e  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  execute  any  documents  that  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  conveyance  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion la)  into  conformity  with  the  amend- 
ment made  try  such  subsection. 

MODiriCATION  or  RESTRICTIONS  ON  REAL 
PROPERTY,  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY,    WISCONSIN 

Sec.  506.  la)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  execute  such  instruments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  modify  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  land  described  in  sub- 
section lb)  will  reifert  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  permit  Milwaukee  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, to  lease  all  or  part  of  such  land  to  a 
nonprofit  corporation  which  shall  (1)  con- 
struct and  equip  on  such  land  structures,  fa- 
cilities, and  other  permanent  improvements 
useful  for  public  recreational  purposes  or 
general  civic  purposes,  and  l2)  use  such  land 
for  such  recreational  or  civic  purposes.  The 
Administrator  may  carry  out  the  preceding 
sentence  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions lincluding  reservations  of  rights  for 
the  United  States)  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

ibl  The  land  referred  to  in  subsection  lal 
IS  (1)  the  land  conveyed  to  Milwaukee 
County.  Wisconsin,  pursuant  to  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Adrninistrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  lands  and  to 
lease  certain  other  land  to  Milwaukee 
County.  Wisconsin",  approved  September  1. 
1949  (63  Stat  683),  and  (21  the  land  con- 
veyed to  Milwaukee  County.  Wisconsin,  pur- 
saunt  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  property  to  Milwaukee 
County,  Wisconsin",  approved  August  27, 
1954  (68  Stat  866). 

servicemen's  group  UrE  INSURANCE  AND 

veterans'  group  upe  insurance 
Sec.  507.  ia)ll)  Subsection  la)  of  section 

767  is  amended— 
(A)  by  striking  out  "35.000"  and  inserting 

!7i  lieu  thereof  "tSO.OOO":  and 


IB)  by  sinking  out  "the  amount  of  S30,000. 
t25.000.  tZO.OOO  $15,000.  tlO.OOO  or  S5.000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  amount 
less  than  $50,000  that  is  evenly  divisible  by 
$10,000  ". 

12)  Subsection  ic)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  amount  of 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  all  that  follows 
through  "as  the  case  may  be. "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  amount  less  than 
$50,000.  such  member  may  thereafter  be  in- 
sured under  this  subchapter  in  the  amount 
of  $50,000  or  any  lesser  amount  evenly  divis- 
ibU  by  $10,000". 

13)  Subsection  id)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1.  1986"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "up  to  a  maximum  of 
$35,000  (in  any  amount  divisible  by  $5,000)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  amount 
of  $50,000  or  any  lesser  amount  evenly  divis- 
ible by  $10,000  ". 

(b)ill  Subsection  lal  of  section  777  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance  shall  be  issued 
in  the  amounts  specified  in  section  767ial  of 
this  title.  In  the  case  of  any  individual  the 
amount  of  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  Senncemen  's 
Group  Life  Insurance  coverage  continued  in 
force  after  Uie  expiration  of  the  period  of 
duty  or  travel  under  section  7671b)  or  7681a) 
of  this  title. ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$35,000"  in  the  sen- 
tence immediately  following  the  matter  in- 
serted by  clause  (A)  and  both  places  it  ap- 
pears in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  members  of  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  and  the  Inactive  National 
Guard  are  eligible  to  be  insured  under  Veter- 
ans' Group  Life  Insurance.  Any  such 
member  shall  be  so  insured  upon  submission 
of  an  application  in  the  mannfr  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  and  the  payvxent  of 
premiums  as  required  under  tfiis  section. 

"(21  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)(2)  of 
this  section.  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
coverage  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
issued  on  a  renewable  five-year  term  basis, 
but  the  person  insured  must  remain  a 
member  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  or 
Inactive  National  Guard  throughout  the 
period  of  the  insurance  in  order  for  the  in- 
surance of  such  person  to  be  reneured. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  terms  'Individual  Ready  Reserve'  and 
'Inactive  National  Guard'  shall  have  the 
meaning  prescribed  by  the  Adminutrator  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Deferise.". 

Ic)  The  arnendments  made  by  subsections 
la)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1986. 
extension  or  the  period  roR  entering  into 

TRAINING    UNDER    THE   EMERGENCY    VETERANS' 
JOB  TRAINING  ACT  OF  I  it 3 

Sec.  508.  Section  1712)  of  the  Emergency 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  of  1983  (Public 
Law  98-77;  29  U.S.C.  1721  noU)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  1.  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "March  1,  1986". 


EXTENSION  or  A  VTHORITY  TO  OPERA  TE  AN  OmCt 
IN  THE  REPUBUC  Or  THE  PHIUPPINES 

Sec.  509.  Section  230(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'September  30,  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1988". 

TITLE  VI-EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  601.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
sections  202(b).  401(b),  422(b),  and  507(c)  of 
this  Act  the  proi'isions  of  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish,  extend,  and  Im- 
prove certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health-care  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  H.R.  505:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  insert  the  foUowtng: 

SBCrtOS  I  SHORT  TITLE:  TABLE  OF  COSTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 

the   "Veterans'  Administration  Health-Care 

Amendments  of  1985". 

lb)  Table  or  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  References  to  title  38,  United  States 
Code. 
TITLE  I-HEALTH-CARE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  101.  Alcohol  and  drug  treatment  and 
rehabilitation. 

Sec.  102.  Special  contract-care  authority 
outside  the  48  contiguous 
States. 

Sec.  103.  Extension  of  interim  health-care 
eligibility  based  on  exposure  to 
dioxin  or  other  toxic  sub- 
stances in  Vietnam  or  to  nucle- 
ar radiation. 

Sec.  104.  Outpatient  and  ambulatory  serv- 
ices following  nursing  home  or 
domiciliary  care. 

Sec  10$.  Vietnam  Veteran  Resource  Centers 
pilot  program. 

Sec.  106.  Technical  amendment  relating  to 
continuing  availat)ility  of  re- 
adjustment counseling. 

Sec  107.  Counseling  for  former  prisoners  of 
war. 

Sec.  108.  Transfers  for  nursing  home  care. 

Sec.  109.  Chiropractic    services    pilot    pro- 
gram. 
TITLE  II-HEALTH-CARE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  Medical  quality-assurance  records. 

Sec  202.  Authority  to  exparid  Geriatric  Re- 
search, Education,  and  Clini- 
cal Centers  program. 

Sec  203.  Revision  of  authority  for  appoint- 
ment of  student  nurses  and 
graduate  nurses. 

Sec.  204.  Quality  assurance  and  credential- 
ing. 

Sec.  205.  Availability  of  State  financial  sup- 
port for  approved  State  home 
projects. 

Sec.  206.  Procedures  for  reduction  or  revo- 
cation of  clinical  privileges. 
TITLE  HI-VETERANS' 

ADMINISTRATION  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

Sec.  301.  Clarification  of  requirement  of 
congressional  approval  of  con- 
struction and  acquisition 
projects. 

Sec.  302.  Operational  and  construction 
planning  requirement 

Sec.  303.  Major  facility  prospectus  require- 
ment 
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Sec.  304.  Development    of    medical-facility 
modular  components. 
TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance and  Veterans'  Group  Life 
Insurance. 

Sec.  402.  Extension  of  authority  to  operate 
an  office  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Sec.  403.  Veterans '  Administration  grade  re- 
duction. 

Sec.  404.  Land  transfer,  Phoenix,  Arisiona. 

Sec.  40S.  Modification  of  restrictions  on 
real  property,  Milwaukee 
County,  Wisconsin. 

Sec.  406.  Authority  to  release  limitation  on 
use  of  real  property,  McKinney, 
Texas. 

Sec.  407.  Modification  of  restrictions  on 
real  property  and  conveyance 
of  a  fence  on  such  property. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

S£C.  1.  REFERESCES  TO  TITLE  J«.  VSITED  STATES 
CODE 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
protiision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I-HEALTH-CARE  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  1*1.  ALCOHOL  AND  DKtG  TREATMENT  AND  RE- 
HABILITATION. 

(9)  Extension  or  Sfscial  CoNTtLicr  Au- 
thority.—Section  6Z0A  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)lll— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may  conduct  a  pilot 
program  under  which  the  Administrator"  in 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(B>  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 

12/  by  striking  out  "October  31,  198S"  in 
subsection  le)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  198S":  and 

I3J  by  striking  out  subsection  If)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(fill)  The  Administrator  shall  monitor 
the  performance  of  each  contract  facility 
furnishing  care  and  services  under  the  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  subsection  JaJ  of 
this  section. 

"(2/  The  Administrator  shall  use  the  re- 
sults of  such  monitoring  to  determine— 

"<A)  with  respect  to  the  program,  the  medi- 
cal advantages  and  cost-effectiveness  that 
result  from  furnishing  such  care  and  serv- 
ices; and 

"IB)  with  respect  to  such  contract  facili- 
ties generally,  the  level  of  success  under  the 
program,  considering— 

"(iJ  the  rate  of  successful  rehabilitation 
for  veterans  furnished  care  and  services 
under  the  program; 

"(ii)  the  rate  of  readmission  to  contract 
facilities  under  the  program  or  to  Veterans' 
Administration  health-care  facilities  by 
such  veterans  for  care  or  services  for  disabil- 
ities referred  to  in  subsection  (al  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(Hi)  whether  the  care  and  services  fur- 
nished under  the  program  obviated  the  need 
of  such  veterans  for  hospitalization  for  such 
disabilities; 

"(ivJ  the  average  duration  of  the  care  and 
services  furnished  such  veterans  under  the 
program: 

"fvl  the  ability  of  the  program  to  aid  in 
the  transition  of  such  veterans  back  into 
their  communities:  and 

"IviJ  any  other  factor  that  the  Administra- 
tor considers  appropriate. 

"(31  The  Administrator  sAoii  maintain 
records  of— 


"(Al  the  total  cost  for  the  care  and  services 
furnished  by  each  contract  facility  under  the 
program; 

"(B)  the  average  cost  per  veteran  for  the 
care  and  services  furnished  under  the  pro- 
gram; and 

"(C)  the  appropriateness  of  such  costs,  by 
comparison  to— 

"(i)  the  average  charges  for  the  same  types 
of  care  and  services  furnished  generally  by 
other  comparable  halfway  houses,  therapeu- 
tic communities,  psychiatric  residential 
treatment  centers,  and  other  community- 
based  treatment  facilities;  and 

"(ii)  the  historical  costs  for  such  care  and 
services  for  the  period  of  time  that  the  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  was  a  pilot  program,  taking 
into  account  economic  injtation. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1988.  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatii^es  a  report  on  the  ex- 
perience under  the  program  carried  out 
under  this  section  during  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1987.  The  report  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  care  and  services 
furnished; 

"(B)  the  matters  referred  to  in  paragrapfis 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  the  Administrator's  findings,  assess- 
ment and  recommendations  regarding  the 
program  under  this  section.  ". 

(b)       CONrORMINO      AMENDMCNTS.  —  d)       The 

heading  for  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  and  the  last  two 
words. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  be0nning  of  chapter 
17  is  ar.iended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon 
and  the  last  ttoo  words. 

SEC.  I$i.  SPECIAL  CONTRACT-CARE  AITHORITT  OIT- 
SIDE  THE  «  CONTIGCOIS  STATES 

(a)  Revision  or  Special  Contract  Care  Av- 
THORrrr.-Section  601(4>(C)(vi  is  arnended— 

(II  by  striking  out  "(except  wtlh  respect  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii)  shall  expire  on  October 
31.  198S"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "with 
respect  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  expire  on  September  30.  1988";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands". 

(bi  Phase-Out  or  Special  Authority  in 
Puerto  Rico.—(1)  Effective  on  October  1. 
1988,  such  section  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico)"  after  "in  a  State  "; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "contiguous  States"  the 
Second  place  it  appears  and  ail  that  follows 
through  "medical  services;"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "contiguous  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico:". 

(2)  During  fUcal  year  1986.  the  obligations 
incurred  for  Puerto  Rico  contract  care  may 
not  exceed  8S  percent  of  the  obligations  in- 
curred for  such  care  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(31  During  fiscal  year  1987,  the  obligations 
incurred  for  Puerto  Rico  contract  care  may 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  obligations  in- 
curred for  such  care  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(4)  During  fiscal  year  1988,  the  obligations 
incurred  for  Puerto  Rico  contract  care  may 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  obligations  in- 
curred for  such  care  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "obligations  incurred  for  Puerto  Rico 
contract  care"  means  the  total  obligations 
incurred  during  a  fiscal  year  for  medical 
services  for  veteraru  residing  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Admin- 
istrator's authority  to  contract  for  hospital 
care  or  Tnedical  services  under  clause  (v)  of 
section  601(4)(C)  of  titU  38,  United  States 
Code,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 


SEC.  lU.  EXTENSION  OF  INTERIM  HEALTH-CARE  EU- 
CIBILm     BASED    ON    EXPOSIRE    TO 
DIOXIN  OR  OTHER  TOXIC  SiBSTANCES 
IN    VIETNAM    OR    TO    N I  CLEAR    RADI- 
ATION. 
Section  610(e)(3)  is  amended  try  striking 
out  "after  the  end  of  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989". 

SEC.  I»4.  OUTPATIENT  AND  AMBULATORY  SERVICES 
FOLLOWING  NURSING  HOME  OR  DOMI 
CIUARYCARE. 
Section  612(f)(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "where"  the  first  two 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "if: 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "nursing 
home  care,  or  domiciliary  care"  after  'hos- 
pital care"  the  second  place  it  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  out  hospital"  the  fourth 
place  it  appears:  and 

(4)  by  sinking  out  "in-hospital"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such". 

SEC.    lU.    VIETNAM   VETERAN  RESOURCE  CENTERS 
PILOT  PROGRA  M. 

Section  612A  is  amended  by  addinp  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  During  the  period  t>eginning  on 
January  1,  1986.  and  ending  on  September 
30.  1988,  the  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
pilot  program  to  provide  and  coordinate  the 
provision  of  services  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsectiorL  The  pilot  program 
shall  be  carried  out  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness,  feasibility,  and  desirability  of 
providing  veterans  eligible  for  readjustment 
counseling  under  this  section  with  addition- 
al services  through  facilities  furnishing  such 
counseling. 

'"(2)  The  services  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  are— 

"(A)  counseling  with  respect  to,  and  assist- 
ance in  applyi-ig  for,  all  benefits  and  sen- 
ices  under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  which  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  the  pilot  program  may  be  eligi- 
ble; 

"(B)  employment  counseling,  training, 
placement  and  related  services  described  in 
sections  2003  and  2003A  of  this  title  or  pro- 
vided under  any  other  law  administered  try 
the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

"(C)  initial  intake  and  referral  sennces 
with  respect  to  disabilities  related  to  alcohol 
or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  and  foUowup 
services  for  veterans  who  have  received 
treatment  for  such  disabilities;  and 

"(D)  assistance  in  coordinating  the  provi- 
sion of  benefits  and  services  to  veterans  par- 
ticipating in  the  pilot  program  with  respect 
to  such  veterans'  receipt  of— 

"(i)  senHces  provided  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram; and 

""(ii)  other  benefits  and  sendees  provided 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or,  or 
any  otlter  Federal  agency  or  official 

"(3)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pilot  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  designate  as  sites  for  demonstration 
projects  10  facilities  which  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  are  providing  re- 
adjustment counseling  under  this  section; 
and 

"(ii)  assign  such  staff  and  other  resources 
to  such  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
such  facilities  to  provide  the  sennces  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Facilities  designated  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  known 
as  Vietnam  Veteran  Resource  Centers  (here- 
inafter in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  'Cen- 
ters'). 


"(4/  The  Administrator— 
"(A)  shall  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  assignment   and   use  of  employees,   on 
full-  or  part-time  bases,  as  appropnate,  in 
each  Center;  and 

"(B)  shall,  in  carrying  out  that  responsi- 
bility, make  maximum  feasible  use  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  employees  who  are 
providing  senices  at  each  facility  on  the 
date  it  is  designated  as  a  Center  under  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
for  the  assignment  to  each  Center,  on  full-  or 
part-time  bases,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate,  of  disabled  veterans'  outreach 
specialists  appointed  under  section  2003A  of 
this  title  or  employees  on  the  staffs  of  local 
employment  sendee  offices  who  are  assigned 
to  perform  sennces  under  section  2004  of 
thU  title. 

"(6)  Not  later  than  April  1,  1987,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  experi- 
ence under  the  pilot  program  during  its  fi.st 
15  months  of  operation.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

""(A)  fie  Administrator's  assessment  of— 

■"(i)  tne  effectiveness  of  the  pilot  program 
in  providiny  and  coordinating  the  provision 
of  the  sennces  described  in  paragraph  i2)  of 
this  subsection  and  counseling  and  sennces 
furnished  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section:  and 

"(ii)  the  appropriateness  of  the  us:  of  the 
personnel  assigned  to  the  program; 

"(B)  a  descnption  of  any  administratii'e 
action  that  the  AdminUtralor  plans  to  take 
generally  to  increase  the  coordination  of  the 
provision  of  such  services  to  veteraru  eligi- 
ble for  readjustment  counseling  services 
under  this  section; 

"(C)  any  recommendation  that  the  Admin- 
istrator considers  appropriate:  end 

"(D)  a  comparison  of  such  assessment 
plans,  and  recommendations  with  the  eval- 
uation of  and  the  recommendations  relating 
to  the  readjustment  counseling  program  in- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(g)(2)  of  this  section. 

"(7)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1989,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  such  Commit- 
tees a  final  report  on  the  pilot  program.  The 
report  shall  include— 

"(A)  updates  of  all  information  provided 
in  the  report  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  subsection:  and 

■'(B)  the  Administrator's  final  assessment 
of  the  pilot  program  based  on  33  months  of 
operatiOTL  ". 

SEC  /#«.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
CONTINUING  AVAILABILITY  OF  READ- 
JUSTMENT COUNSEU.VG. 

Section  612A(g)(l)(B)  w  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "who  requested  counseling  before 
such  date"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"who  request  such  counseling". 
SBC.  117.  COUNSELING  FOR  FORMER  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

(a)  In  General— Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
17  is   amended   by   inserting  after  section 
612A  the  following  new  section: 
•■#  6I2B.  Counseling  for  former  prisoners  of  war 

"The  Administrator  may  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which,  upon  the  request  of  a  vet 
eran  who  is  a  former  prisoner  of  war,  the 
AdmmUtrator.  within  the  limits  of  Veter- 
ans' Administratio.i  facilities,  furnishes 
counseling  to  such  veteran  to  assist  such 
veteran  in  overcoming  the  psychological  ef- 
fects of  the  veteran's  detention  or  intern- 
ment as  a  prisoner  of  war.  ". 

(bi  Clerical  AuENOMENT.-The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 


amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  612A  the  following  new  item: 
"612B.   Counseling  for  former  prisoners  of 
war.". 

SEC.  Its.  TRANSFERS  FOR  NURSING  HOME  CARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
620  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  transfer  to  a 
non-Veterans'  Administration  nursing 
home,  for  care  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States— 
"(A)  a  veteran— 

'"(i)  who  has  been  furnished  hospital  care, 
nursing  home  care,  or  domiciliary  care  by 
the  Administrator  in  a  facility  under  the 
direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator;  and 
"'(ii)  who  the  Administrator  determines— 
""(I)  requires  a  protracted  period  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  which  can  be  furnished  in  the 
non-Veterans'  Administration  nursing 
home:  and 

""(II)  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  has  been 
furnished  hospital  care  in  a  facility  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator, 
has  received  maximum  benefits  from  such 
care:  and 
•"(B)  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces— 
"'(i)  who  has  been  furnished  care  in  a  hos- 
pital of  the  Armed  Forces; 

""(ii)  who  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines has  received  maximum  benefits  from 
such  care  but  requires  a  protracted  period  of 
nursing  home  care;  and 

"'(Hi)  who  upon  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces  will  become  a  veteran. 

""(2)  The  Administrator  may  transfer  a 
person  to  a  nursing  home  under  this  subsec- 
tion only  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  cost  to  the  United  StaUs  of  the  care 
of  such  person  in  the  nursing  home  wiU  not 
exceed— 

""(A)  the  amount  equal  to  45  percent  of  the 
cost  of  care  furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  a  general  hospital  under  the 
direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator  (as 
such  co.'t  may  be  determined  annually  by 
the  Administrator):  or 

"(BI  the  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
such  cost  if  such  higher  amount  is  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  by  the  Administrator 
(upon  the  recommendation  of  the  diief  Med- 
ical Director)  to  provide  adequate  care. 

'"(3)  Nursing  home  care  may  not  be  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  for  more  than  six 
months  in  the  aggregate  in  connection  with 
any  one  transfer  except— 
""(A)  in  the  case  of  a  veteran— 
"(i)  who  is  transferred  to  a  non-Veterans' 
Administration  nursing  home  from  a  hospi- 
tal under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator; and 

"(ii)  whose  hospitalization  was  primarily 
for  a  service-connected  disability; 

'"(B)  in  a  case  in  which  the  nursing  home 
care  is  required  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability: or 

"(C)  in  a  case  in  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  a  longer  period  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  is  warranted. 

""(4)  A  veteran  who  is  furnished  care  by  the 
Administrator  in  a  hospital  or  domiciliary 
facility  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii  may  be  fur- 
nished nursing  home  care  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  under  this  sub.'ection  even 
if  such  hospital  or  domiciliary  facility  is 
not  under  the  dir:ct  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. ". 

(bi  ADMISSION  to  Contract  Nursing  Homes 
OF  Certain  Veterans.— Subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)" after  "(d)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate institution  not  under  the  jurisdiction 


of  the  Administrator  which  furnishes  nurs- 
ing home  care"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""to  any  non-Veterans' 
Administration  nursing  home"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence  "The  Administrator 
may  also  authorize  a  direct  admission  to 
such  a  nursing  home  for  nursing  home  care 
for  any  veteran  who  has  been  discharged 
from  a  hospital  under  the  di.ect  jurisdiction 
of  the  Administrator  and  who  is  currently 
receiving  medical  services  as  part  of  home 
health  services  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. "; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  beginning 
"Such  admission"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Direct  admission  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be  author- 
ized upon  determination  of  need  therefor— 

""(A)  by  a  physician  employed  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  or 

""(B)  in  areas  where  no  such  physician  is 
available,  by  a  physician  carrying  out  such 
function  under  contract  or  fee  arrangement, 
based  on  an  examination  by  such  physi- 
cian. ",■  and 

(5)  by  designating  the  last  sentence  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(c)  Definition  or  Non-Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Nursing  Home.— Subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(ii)"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""subsection  (a)(2)(B)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
""(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

term  'non-Veterans'  Administration  nursing 
home'  means  a  public  or  private  institution 
not  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator which  furnishes  nursing  home 
care. ". 

(d)  Improvement  in  Pension  Prooram  Ad- 
ministration.— (1)  In  order  to  improve  the 
timeliness  of  adjustments  made  pursuant  to 
section  3203(a)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  in  the  amount  of  pension  being  paid 
to  a  veteran  who  is  being  furnished  nursing 
home  care  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  VeUrans' 
Administration  shall  develop  improved  pro- 
cedures for  notifying  the  Chief  Benefits  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration  when 
a  veteran  is  admitted  to  a  nursing  home. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  VeUrans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  such  procedures.  The  report  shall  be 
submitted  not  laUr  than  90  days  afUr  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
SEC  in.  CHIROPRACTIC  SERVICES  pilot  PROGMM. 

(a)  Estabushment  or  Pilot  Prooram.—(1) 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
conduct  a  pilot  program  to  evaluate  the 
therapeutic  benefits  and  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  furnishing  certain  chiropractic  serv- 
ices to  veterans  eligible  for  medical  services 
under  chapUr  17  of  title  38,  UniUd  StaUs 
Code.  Such  a  veteran  is  eligible  to  receive 
chiropractic  sennces  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram if  the  veteran  was  furnished  hospital 
care  or  medical  services  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  a  neuromusculoskeletal 
condition  of  the  spine  within  the  12-month 
period  immediately  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  furnishing  of  such  chiro- 
practic services. 

(2)  The  pilot  program  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  one  demonstration  project  in  each 
of  five  geographic   regions  of  the    United 
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states  designated  by  the  Administrator  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  pilot  program  shall  be  carried  out 
during  the  period  beginning  on  January  1, 
19S6,  and  ending  on  December  31.  1988. 

(b)  Consultation  and  Coordination.— In 
developing  the  pilot  program,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  xcrith  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense regarding  the  demonstration  projects 
carried  out  try  the  Secretary  under  section 
632(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  198S  (10  U.S.C.  1092  note  J.  In  de- 
signing, conducting,  and  ei^aluating  the 
pilot  program,  the  Administrator  shall 
obtain  admce  and  recommendations  from 
recognized  medical  or  scientific  authorities 
in  the  treatment  of  neuromusculoskeletal 
conditions  of  the  spine.  The  Administrator 
shall  ensure  that  there  is  adequate  partici- 
pation by  chiropractors  in  the  design  and 
evaluation  of  the  demonstration  projects, 
including  participation  by  representatives 
from  chiropractic  colleges  recognized  try  an 
approved  accrediting  organization. 

(c)  Pavmknt  for  Chiropractic  Ssr vices 
Under  the  Pilot  Prooram.—(1)(A)  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  the  reasonable  charge 
for  chiropractic  services  furnished  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  under  the  pilot  program. 

(B)  The  Administrator  may  not  pay  for 
such  services  to  the  extent  that  the  veteran 
is  entitled  to  such  services  (or  reimburse- 
ment for  the  expenses  of  such  services) 
under— 

(iJ  an  insurance  policy  or  contract; 

fiiJ  a  medical  or  hospital  service  agree- 
ment or  membership  or  subscription  con- 
tract; or 

(iiiJ  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing,  paying  for,  or  reimburs- 
ing expenses  for  such  services. 

(2)  The  Administrator— 

(A)  shall  reimburse  the  veteran  for  such 
reasonable  charges  if  the  veteran  has  paid 
for  such  services:  or 

(B)  in  lieu  of  reimbursing  a  veteran  for  a 
charge  for  chiroprxictic  services  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  may  pay  the  reasonable 
charge  for  such  chiropractic  services  direct- 
ly to  the  chiropractor  who  furnished  the 
services. 

(3)  The  amount  paid  for  chiropractic  serv- 
ices under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  for  such  services  prescribed 
under  the  schedule  of  reasonable  charges  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (dJ. 

(41  Chiroprxictic  services  may  be  provided 
in  private  facilities  or  chiropractic  colleges 
approved  in  guidelines  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(S)  Reimbursement  of  veterans  and  pay- 
ments to  chiropractors  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  carried  out  under  regulations  which 
the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

Id)  Schedule  or  Reasonable  Charges.— 
The  Administrator  shall  establish  a  schedule 
of  reasonable  charges  for  chiropractic  serv- 
ices furnished  under  the  pilot  program.  Such 
schedule  shall— 

(1)  t>e  consistent  with  the  reasonable 
charges  allowed  under  section  1842  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  l39Su);  and 

12)  be  established  in  consultation  with— 

(A)  appropriate  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organizations:  and 

(B)  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies that  provide  reimbursement  for  chiro- 
practic services. 

(e)  Program  Cap.— The  amount  spent  in 
any  calendar  year  for  chiropractic  services 
under  the  pilot  program  may  not  exceed 
1 2. 000. 000. 

(f)  Report.— Not  later  than  April  1,  1989. 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 


mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
the  implementation,  ojieration,  and  results 
of  the  pilot  program.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  numt>er  of  requests  made  by  eligible 
veterans  for  reimbursement  or  payment  for 
chiropractic  services  under  this  section  and 
the  number  of  such  veteraru  who  made  such 
requests: 

(2)  the  number  of  such  reimbursements 
and  payments  made  and  the  numt>er  of  vet- 
erans to  (or  for  whom)  such  reimbursements 
and  payments  were  made:  and 

(3)  the  total  amount  spent  for  such  reim- 
bursements and  payments. 

(g)  DEFiNrnoNS.—For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(1)  The  term  "chiropractic  services" 
means  the  manual  manipulation  of  the 
spine  performed  &y  a  chiropractor  to  correct 
a  subluxation  of  the  spine.  Such  term  does 
not  include  physical  examinations,  labora- 
tory tests,  radiologic  services,  and  any  other 
tests  or  services  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  be  excluded 

(2)  The  term  "chiropractor"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  is  licensed  as  such  by  the  State 
in  which  the  individual  performs  chiroprac- 
tic services  and  who  meets  the  uniform  min- 
imum standards  promulgated  for  chiroprac- 
tors under  section  1861(r)(S)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139Sx(r)(S)). 

TITLE  n-HEALTHCARE 
ADMINISTRA  TION 
SSC.  t*l.  MEDICAL  QlALm-ASSlRASCE  RECORDS. 

Section  3305  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  reports  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  41S2fb)  of  this 
title)"  in  subsection  (a)  after  "program": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  t>e  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  withhold- 
ing from  any  person  or  entity  the  disclosure 
of  statistical  information  regarding  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  programs 
(including  such  information  as  aggregate 
morbidity  and  mortality  rates  associated 
With  specific  activities  at  individual  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  facilities) 
that  does  not  implicitly  or  explicitly  identi- 
fy individual  Veterans'  Administration  pa- 
tients or  employees  or  individuals  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conduct  of  a  medical  qual- 
ity-assurance review. ". 

SEC.   MZ    AITHOKITY   TO  EXPASD  GERIATRIC  RE- 
SEARCH,   EDVCATION.    AND    CU.MCAL 
CE.VTERS  PROGRAM 
Section  4101(f)(1)(A)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "fifteen  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "25". 

SBC.  tU.  REVISIO.S  OF  AITHORITY  FOR  APPOINT- 
ME.Sr  OF  STIDENT  NLRSES  AND  GRAD- 
UATE NVRSES 

Section  4114(a)(3)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two  years":  and 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  student  nurse  who  has  a  temporary 
appointment  under  this  paragraph  and  who 
is  pursuing  a  full  course  of  nursing  in  a  rec- 
ognized school  of  nursing  approved  by  the 
Administrator  may  be  reappointed  for  one 
year.  Other  personnel  whose  appointments 
are  limited  by  this  section  to  one  year  may 
not  be  reappointed  under  this  subsection.  ". 

SEC.    l$4.    QLAUTY  ASSURANCE  AND  CREDENTIAL- 

iNa 

(a)  Improvements  in  Programs  To  Evalu- 
ate AND  Assure  Health-Care  Qvaijtv.—(1) 


Chapter  73  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  foUoicing  new  sutxhapter: 

"Smbchofttr  V— Quality  Aiiurancr 

"S^ISI.  Quality  a»MiiraHfr  program 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall— 

"(1)  establish  and  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
qiMlity  of  health  care  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'qual- 
ity-assurance program'):  and 

"(21  delineate  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  with  respect  to  the 
quality-assurance  program,  including  the 
duties  prescribed  in  this  section. 

"(b)(1)  As  part  of  the  quality-assurarice 
program,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
periodically  evaluate— 

"(A)  whether  there  are  significant  devi- 
ations in  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  for 
surgical  procedures  performed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  from  pre- 
vailing national  mx>rtality  and  morbidity 
standards  for  similar  procedures:  and 

"(B)  if  there  are  such  deviations,  whether 
they  indicate  deficiencies  in  the  quality  of 
health  care  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

"(2)  The  evaluation  under  paragraph 
(1)(A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  using 
the  information  compiled  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  this  section.  The  evaluation  under 
paragraph  (IXB)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  taking  into  account  the  factors  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (c)(2)(BI  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(31  If,  based  upon  an  evaluation  under 
paragraph  dKAl  of  this  subsection,  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  determines  that  there 
is  a  deviation  referred  to  in  that  paragraph, 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  explain  the 
deviation  in  the  next  report  submitted 
under  section  4152  of  this  title. 

'(c)(1)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall— 

"(A)  determine  the  prevailing  national 
mortality  and  morbidity  standards  for  each 
type  of  surgical  procedure  performed  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery:  and 

"(B)  collect  data  and  other  information 
on  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  each 
type  of  surgical  procedure  performed  by  the 
Department  and  (with  respect  to  each  such 
procedure)  compile  the  data  and  other  infor- 
mation so  collected— 

"(i)  for  each  rnedical  facility  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  in  the  case  of  cardiac 
surgery,  heart  transplant,  and  renal  trans- 
plant programs:  and 

"(ii)  in  the  aggregate,  for  each  other  type 
of  surgical  procedure. 

"(21  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall— 

"(A)  compare  the  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates  compiled  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
this  subsection  with  the  national  mortality 
and  morbidity  standards  determined  under 
paragraph  (IKA)  of  this  subsection;  and 

'(B)  analyze  any  deviation  between  such 
rates  and  such  standards  in  terms  of— 

"(i)  the  characteristics  of  the  respective 
patient  populations: 

"(ii)  the  level  of  risk  for  the  procedure  in- 
volved, based  on— 

"(I)  patient  age: 

"(II)  the  type  and  severity  of  the  disease: 

"(III)  the  effect  of  any  complicating  dis- 
eases: and 

"(IV)  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  proce- 
dure: and 

"(Hi)  any  other  factor  that  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  considers  appropriate. 

"(d)  Based  on  the  information  compiled 
and  the  comparisons,  analyses,  evaluatioris, 
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and  explanations  made  under  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Chief  Medical 
Director,  in  each  report  under  section  4152 
of  this  title,  shall  make  such  recommenda- 
tions With  respect  to  quality  assurance  as 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(e)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  allocate 
sufficient  resources  (including  sufficient 
personnel  with  the  necessary  skills  and 
qualifications/  to  enable  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  shall  allocate  sufficient 
resources  (including  sufficient  personnel 
with  the  necessary  skills  and  qualifications) 
to  enable  the  Inspector  General  to  monitor 
the  quality-assurance  program. 
"S4I$2.  Quality-asturanet  rtportu 

"(aid)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  1987. 
1989.  and  1991.  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  report 
on  the  experience  through  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  under  the  quality-assur- 
ance program  carried  out  under  section 
4151  of  this  title. 

•72/  Each  such  report  shall  include— 

"(A)  the  data  and  other  information  com- 
piled and  the  comparisons,  analyses,  and 
evaluatioris  made  under  subsections  (b)  and 

(c)  of  such  section  with  respect  to  the  period 
covered  by  the  report:  and 

"(B)   recommendations   under  subsection 

(d)  of  such  section. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
each  such  report,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  copy  of  the  report,  together  with  any 
comment  concerning  the  report  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate. 

"(c)  A  report  submitted  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  a  record  or  document  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 3305(a)  of  this  title. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  73  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"subchapter  v—quauty  assurance 
"4151.  Quality  assurance  program. 
"4152.  Quality-assurance  reports.". 

(bi  Report  on  Credentials  or  Health- 
Care  Professionals— (1)  The  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  current  efforts  and 
procedures  and  future  plans  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  determining  and  moni- 
toring the  credentials  of  health-care  profes- 
sionals m  connection  with  their  furnishing 
care  to  veterans  under  chapter  17  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

(2)(A>  The  report  shall  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  current  and  planned  Veteraris' 
Administration  policy  or  procedure  regard- 
ing, or  arrangement  for.  credentialing  infor- 
mation exchanges. 

(B)  With  reference  to  any  such  policy,  pro- 
cedure, or  arrangement  that  is  planned  and 
has  not  been  implemented  at  the  time  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  (11  is  submit- 
ted, the  Administrator  shall— 

(i)  include  in  the  report  a  timetable  for 
such  implementation;  and 

(ii)  report  to  the  committees  on  progress 
toward  such  implementation  every  three 
months  thereafter  until  implementation  of 
each  such  policy,  procedure,  and  arrange- 
ment is  achieved 

Upon  implementation  of  each  such  policy, 
procedure,  and  arrangement,  a  final  report 


on  such  implCTnentation  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committees. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "credentialing  information  exchanges" 
includes  the  exchange  of  relevant  informa- 
tion with  a  license  issuing  or  monitoring 
entity— 

(A)  in  order  to  determine,  icith  respect  to 
an  individual  who  is  seeking  employment 
with  or  who  is  employed  by.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  a  health-care  professional 
for  the  furnishing  of  care  to  veterans  under 
chapUr  17  of  title  38.  United  States  Code— 

(il  whether  the  individual  has  completed 
medical  or  other  health-care  professional 
education  satisfactorily: 

(ii)  the  current  and  past  licensure  and 
clinical  privilege  status  of  the  individual  or 

(Hi)  the  full  employment  history  of  the  in- 
dividual; or 

(B)  in  order  to  provide  appropriate  infor- 
mation to  such  an  entity  about  an  individ- 
ual whose  employment  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  a  health-care  professional 
is  terminated— 

(il  following  the  completion  of  a  discipli- 
nary action  relating  to  such  individual's 
clinical  competence: 

(ii)  voluntarily  after  having  had  such  in- 
dividual's clinical  privileges  restricted  or  re- 
voked; or 

(Hi)  voluntarily  after  serious  concerns 
about  such  individual's  clinical  competence 
have  been  raised  but  not  resolved 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "license  issuing  or  monitoring  entity" 
means— 

(A)  an  appropriate  State  medical  or  other 
health-professional  licensing  body: 

(BI  the  Federation  of  State  Medical 
Boards; 

(C)  the  American  Medical  Association; 
and 

(Dl  any  other  public  or  private  entity  that 
the  Administrator  considers  appropriate 
that  is  involved  with  the  issuance  or  moni- 
toring of  health-care  professional  licenses. 

(51  The  report  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  iK.  availability  OF  state  financial  SIP- 
PORT  FOR  APPROVED  STATE  HOME 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  Deadline  for  Availability  of  State 
Construction  Funds.— Subsection  (a)(6i  of 
section  5035  is  amended  by  inserting  "by 
July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appli- 
cation is  approved"  before  "and  for  its 
m.aintenance". 

(bi  Deferral  of  Certain  appucations.— 
Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

(II  by  inserting  "(1)" after  "(b)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through  (4) 
as  clauses  (Al  through  ID  I,  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  adding  al  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph' 

"(21(A)  The  Administrator  shall  defer  ap- 
proval of  on  application  that  meets  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  thU  section  if  the  State  sub- 
mitting the  application  does  not,  by  the  July 
1  deadline  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph!,  demonstrate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Administrator  that  the  State 
has  provided  adequate  financial  support  for 
construction  of  the  project 

"(B)  In  a  case  in  which  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication is  deferred  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  the  Administrator,  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  established  by  the  AdminUtrator, 
shall  select  for  award  of  a  grant  or  grants 
under  this  section  an  application  or  appli- 
cations for  a  nursing  home  project  or 
projects  that  the  Administrator  determines— 


"(I)  to  be  most  in  need; 

"(III  would,  but  for  the  deferral  not  have 
been  approved  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  deferral  occurred;  end 

"(III)  have  been  provided  adequate  finan- 
cial support  by  the  State  and  are  otherwise 
qualified  for  approval  during  the  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(ii)  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  appli- 
cation with  respect  to  which  approval  was 
deferred  shall  be  accorded  priority  for  ap- 
proval ahead  of  applications  that  had  not 
been  approved  before  the  first  day  of  sttch 
fiscal  year. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'July  1  deadline'  means  July  1  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  is  notified 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  availability  of 
funding  for  a  grant  for  such  project ". 

SBC.  IM.  PROCEDURES  FOR  REDUCTION  OR  REVOCA- 
TION OF  CUNICAL  PRIVILEGES 

(a)  GuiDEUNES.—Not  later  than  April  1, 
1986.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  prescribe  uniform  guidelines  establish- 
ing administrative  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  any  case  in  which  a  reduction  or  revoca- 
tion of  the  clinical  privileges  of  any  person 
employed  in  a  position  described  in  para- 
graph (II  of  section  4104  of  titU  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  proposed  on  the  basis  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  employee's  performance  of 
professional  responsibilities. 

(bl  Report— Not  later  than  May  1.  1986. 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representativs  a  report  (con- 
taining a  copy  of  such  guidelines)  on  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section. 

TITLE  in-VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

SBC  3$L  CLARIFICATION  OF  REill  IRFMESr  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL APPROVAL  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  A  CQUISmON  PROJECTS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  5004  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  purpose  of  this  subsection  is  to 
enable  Congress  to  ensure  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  medical  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States,  taking  into  consideration 
the  comparative  urgency  of  the  need  for  the 
services  to  be  provided  in  the  case  of  each 
particular  facility. 

"(2)  After  the  adoption  by  the  committees 
during  a  fiscal  year  of  resolutions  urith  iden- 
tical texts  approving  major  medical  facility 
projects,  it  shaU  noi  be  in  order  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider a  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment 
making  an  appropriation  for  that  fiscal 
year  or  for  the  next  fiscal  year  which  mxiy  be 
expended  for  a  major  medical  facility 
project— 

"(A)  if  the  project  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  made  is  not  approixd 
in  those  resolutions:  or 

"(B)  in  the  event  that  the  project  U  ap- 
proved in  the  resolutions,  if  either— 

"(i)  the  biU,  resolution,  or  amendment 
making  the  appropriation  does  not  specify— 

"(I)  the  medical  facility  project  for  which 
the  appropriation  is  proposed  to  be  made; 
and 

"(II)  the  amount  proposed  to  6e  appropri- 
ated for  the  project'  or 

"(ii)  the  amount  proposed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  project  (when  added  to  any 
amount  previously  appropriated  for  the 
project)  exceeds  the  amount  approved  for 
the  project 

"(3)  No  appropriation  may  be  made  for 
the  lease  of  any  space  for  use  as  a  medical 
facility  at  an  average  annual  rental  of  more 
than  $500,000   unless  each  committee  has 
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firsl  adopted  a  resolution  approving  such 
lease  and  setting  forth  the  estimated  cost 
thereof. 

"(41  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'major  medical  facility  project'  means 
a  project  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
acquisition  of  a  medical  facility  inr^olving  a 
total  expenditure  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 
Such  term  does  not  include  an  acQuisition 
by  exchange. ". 

SEC.  Ut  OPERATIOSAL  A\D  CO.VSnU'fT/O.V  PLAy- 
.V/,VC  REQVIREMEST. 

<al  Requirement  roR  Improved  Plan- 
ning.—Subsection  (al  of  section  S007  is 
amended— 

lit  by  inserting  "ill" after  "(a)": 

12 J  by  striking  out  "and  alteration"  the 
second  place  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "alteration, 
and  operation": 

13)  by  Striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences:  and 

14 J  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"12)  Each  such  report  shall  contain— 

"lAJ  a  five-year  strategic  plan  for  the  oper- 
ation and  construction  of  medical  facili- 
ties— 1 

"lit  setting  forth—         ' 

"11/  the  mission  of  each  existing  or  pro- 
posed medical  facility: 

"(III  any  planned  change  in  such  mission; 
and 

"lltD  the  operational  steps  needed  to 
achieve  the  facility's  mission  and  the  dates 
by  which  such  steps  are  planned  to  be  com- 
pleted: and 

"Hit  a  five-year  plan,  based  on  the  factors 
set  out  in  subclause  lit  of  this  clause,  for 
construction,  replacement,  or  alteration 
projects  for  each  such  facility: 

"Ibl  a  list,  in  order  of  priority,  of  not  less 
than  10  hospitals  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  are  most  in  need  of  con- 
struction or  replacement;  and 

"iCI  general  plans  lincluding  projected 
costs,  site  location,  and,  if  appropriate,  nec- 
essary land  acguisitiont  for  each  medical  fa- 
cility for  which  construction,  replacement, 
or  alteration  is  planned  under  clause  lAtliit 
of  this  paragraph. 

"131  The  report  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  June  30  of  each 
year. ". 

(bt  Technical  Amendments.— Subsection 
lb)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

lit  by  striking  out  "(beginning  in  1981t": 

12)  by  inserting  "ID"  after  "medical  facili- 
ty": and 

13)  by  striking  out  "title  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  second  and  each  succeeding  report  made 
under  this  subsection, "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title,  and  12)". 

Ic)  Clerical  Amendments.— 11)  The  head- 
ing for  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"95007.    Operational  and  construction  plans   for 
medical  facililirt ". 

12)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
81  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"5007.  Operational  and  construction  plans 
for  medical  facilities. ". 

SEC.  StX   MAJOR  FACILITY  PROSPECflS  REQIIRE- 
MEST. 

Section  5004ib)il)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and,  in  the  case  of  a.  prospectus  proposing 
the  construction  of  a  new  or  replacement 
medical  facility,  a  description  of  the  consid- 
eration that  was  given  to  acquiring  an  exist- 
ing facility  by  lease  or  purchase"  after  "such 
facility". 


sec.  iu.  deielopmest  of  medic al-faciutv  mod- 
clar  compo.\e.\ts. 
In  order  to  evaluate  the  applicability  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  of  the  use  of 
modular  components  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  medical  facilities  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  hospital  care  and  to  determine 
the  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  of  that 
approach,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  develop  a 
modular  approach  to  the  planning  and 
design  of  an  appropriate  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  facility  for  the  furnishing  of 
hospital  care. 

TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

SEC.  4»l  SERVICEMES'S  GROIP  UFE  ISSCRASCE 
AMD  VETERA yS'  GROCP  UFE  I.VSVR- 
A.\CE 

la  J  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life  Insurance.— 
lit  Subsection  la)  of  section  787  is  amend- 
ed- 

lA)  by  striking  out  "t35.000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "tSO.OOO":  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  of  $30,000. 
$25,000.  $20,000.  $15,000.  $10,000  or  $5,000  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  amount 
les^  than  $50,000  that  is  evenly  divisible  by 
$10,000". 

12)  Subsection  Ic)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  amount  of 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  all  that  follows 
through  "as  the  case  may  be, "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  amount  less  than 
$50,000.  such  member  may  thereafter  be  in- 
sured under  this  subchapter  in  the  amount 
of  $50,000  or  any  lesser  amount  evenly  divis- 
ible by  $10,000". 

13)  Subsection  Id)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1986": 
and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "up  to  a  maximum  of 
$35,000  lin  any  amount  divisible  by  $5,000)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  amount 
of  $50,000  or  any  lesser  amount  evenly  dixris- 
ible  by  $^0,000  ". 

lb)  Veteran's  Group  Life  Insurance.— U) 
Subsection  la)  of  section  777  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance  shall  be  issued 
in  the  amounts  specified  in  section  7671a)  of 
this  title.  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  the 
amount  of  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  Servicemen 's 
Group  Life  Insurance  coverage  continued  in 
force  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
duty  or  travel  under  section  7671b)  or  7681a) 
of  this  title.":  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "$35,000"  in  the  sen- 
tence imrrudiately  following  the  matter  in- 
serted by  clause  lA)  and  both  places  it  ap- 
pears in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"Ihtllt  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  members  of  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve  and  the  Inactive  National 
Guard  are  eligille  to  be  insured  under  Veter- 
ans' Group  Life  Insurance.  Any  such 
member  shall  be  so  irisured  upon  submission 
of  an  application  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  and  the  payment  of 
premiums  as  required  under  this  section. 

"12)  Notwithstanding  subsection  Ib)l2)  of 
this  section.  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance 
cox^erage    under    this    subsection    shall    be 


issued  on  a  renewable  five-year  term  basis, 
but  the  person  insured  must  rem.ain  a 
memt)er  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  or 
Inactive  National  Guard  throughout  the 
period  of  the  insurance  in  order  for  the  in- 
surance of  such  person  to  be  renewed. 

"13)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'Individual  Ready  Reserve'  and  'Inac- 
tive National  Guard'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ings prescribed  by  the  Administrator  in  con- 
sultation unth  the  Secretary  of  Defense. ". 

Ic)  EFFEcmvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  try  subsections  la)  and  lb)  shall  lake 
effect  on  January  1,  1986. 

SEC.  4*1.  EXTE.SSlOy  OF  AlTHORtTY  TO  OPERATE 
Ay  OFFICE  />  THE  REPVBUC  OF  THE 
PHIUPPiyES. 

Section  230lbt  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  31.  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1988". 

SEC.  its.  VETERA. \S'  ADMiyiSTRATlOy  GRADE  RE- 
DVCTIOy. 

lat  Section  210ibt  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)IA)  The  Administrator  may  not  imple- 
Tnent  a  grade  reduction  described  in  sub- 
paragraph IB)  of  this  paragraph  unless  the 
Administrator  first  submits  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  contain- 
ing a  detailed  plan  for  such  reduction  and  a 
detailed  justification  for  the  plan.  Such 
report  shall  include  a  determination  by  the 
Administrator  (together  with  data  support- 
ing such  determination)  that,  in  the  person- 
nel area  concerned,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  a  disproportionate  number  of 
employees  at  the  salary  grade  or  grades  se- 
lected for  reduction  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  such  employees  at  the  salary 
levels  involved  who  perform  comparable 
functions  in  other  departrnents  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  in  non-Fed- 
eral entities.  Any  grade  reduction  described 
in  such  report  may  not  take  effect  until  the 
end  of  a  period  of  90  calendar  days  inot  in- 
cluding any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session)  after  the  report  is 
received  by  the  committees. 

"IB)  A  grade  reduction  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph lA)  of  this  paragraph  is  a  system- 
atic reduction,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  average  salary  cost  for  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration employees  described  in  subpara- 
graph IC)  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  number 
of  such  Veterans'  Administration  employees 
at  a  specific  grade  level 

"lO  The  employees  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph IB)  of  this  paragraph  are— 

""li)  health-care  personnel  who  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  providing 
either  direct  patient-care  services  or  services 
incident  to  direct  patient-care  services: 

"Hi)  individuals  who  meet  the  definition 
of  professional  employee  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 7103la)ll5)  oftiUe  5:  and 

""liii)  individuals  who  are  employed  as 
computer  specialists. 

"ID)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day 
after  the  Auministrator  submits  a  report 
under  subparagraph  lA)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to 
such  Committees  a  report  on  the  Adminis- 
trator"s  compliance  with  such  subpara- 
graph The  Comptroller  General  shall  in- 
clude in  the  report  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al's opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator"s  determination  land  of  the 
data  supporting  such  determination)  made 
under  such  subparagraph. 

""IE)  In  the  case  of  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion employees  not  descrH>ed  in  subpara- 
graph IC)  of  paragraph  13),  the  Administra- 


tor may  not  in  any  fiscal  year  implement  a 
systematic  reduction  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  average  salary  cost  for  such  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees  that  will 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  such 
Veterans'  Administration  employees  at  any 
specific  grade  level  at  a  rate  greater  than  the 
rate  of  the  reductions  systematically  being 
made  m  the  numbers  of  employees  at  such 
grade  level  in  all  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  com- 
bined. ". 

SEC  4»4.  LAyO  TRAySFER,  PHOEyiX.  ARIZOyA 

la)  Requirement  for  Transfer.  — The  real 
property  described  in  subsection  (b)  and  the 
structures  on  such  property  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  trans- 
ferred without  compensation  or  reimburse- 
ment from  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

(b)  Description  of  Land.— The  real  proper- 
ty referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a  tract  of 
land  consisting  of  3.4  acres,  more  or  less,  in 
Phoenix.  Arizona,  that— 

(1)  was  formerly  part  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center,  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona; and 

(2)  was  declared  to  be  excess  to  the  needs 
of  the  Veterans'  Administrction  in  a  report 
to  the  General  Services  Administration 
daUd  September  25,  1959. 

SEC  4K.  MODIFICATIOS  OF  RESTRKTIOyS  ON  REAL 
PROPERTY.  MILWAUKEE  COl\TY.  WIS- 

co.\siy. 

(a)  Release  or  Reversionary  Interest.— 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
execute  such  instruments  as  may  6e  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  conditions  under  which 
the  land  described  in  subsection  (b)  will 
revert  to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
permit  Milwaukee  County.  Wisconsin,  to 
lease  all  or  part  of  such  land  to  a  nonpro.fit 
corporation  which— 

(1)  shall  construct  and  equip  on  such  land 
structures,  facilities,  and  other  permanent 
improvements  useful  for  public  recreational 
purposes  or  general  civic  purposes:  and 

12)  shall  use  such  land  for  such  recreation- 
al or  civic  purposes. 

lb)  Description  of  Land.— The  land  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  la)  is- 

ID  the  land  conveyed  to  Milwaukee 
County,  Wisconsin,  pursuant  to  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans '  Affairs  to  convey  lands  and  to 
lease  certain  other  land  to  Milwaukee 
County.  Wisconsin ",  approved  September  1, 
1949  163  Stat  683):  and 

12)  the  land  conveyed  to  Milwaukee 
County,  Wisconsin,  pursuant  to  the  Act  enti- 
tled ""An  Act  authorizing  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin",  ap- 
proved August  27.  1954  168  Slat  866). 

Ic)  General  LiMrrATioNS.-The  Administra- 
tor may  carry  out  this  section  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  lincluding  reser- 
vations of  rights  for  the  United  States)  as 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC  4tt.  AITHORITY  TO  RELEASE  LIMITATIOS  O.V 
iSE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY.  MC Kl.ySEY. 
TEXAS 

la)  Release  of  Limitation.— The  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  execute  such 
instruments  as  may  be  necessary  to  release 
the  limitation  to  recreational  purposes  only 
on  the  use  of  the  land  described  in  subsec- 
tion lb). 

lb)  Description  of  Land.— The  land  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  Ir)  is  two  parcels  of 


land,  consisting  of  a  total  of  38.741  acres, 
that  were  conveyed  by  the  Administrator  to 
the  city  of  McKinney.  Texas,  by  deed  of  May 
5.  1965.  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
88-438  178  Stat  444,  approved  August  14, 
1964). 

SEC.  417.  MODIFICATlOy  OF  RESTRJCTIOyS  O.V  REAL 
PROPERTY  AyD  COyVEYA.SCE  OF  A 
FE.VCE  Oy  SICH  PROPERTY.  SALT 
LAKE  CrrY,  ITAH. 

la)  Modification  of  Restriction.— 1 1 )  The 
Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  shall  exe- 
cute such  instruments  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  authorize  the  land  conveyed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Act  referred  to  in 
paragraph  13)  to  be  used— 

lA)  without  regard  to  any  limitation  re- 
quired by  section  2  of  that  Act,  but 

(B)  subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2). 

12)  Any  instrument  executed  under  para- 
graph 11)  shall  provide,  icith  respect  to  the 
tract  of  land  conveyed  under  the  Act  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (3)- 

lA)  that  such  tract  may  be  used  only  for 
hospital,  educational,  civic,  residential  or 
related  purposes: 

IB)  that,  if  any  part  of  such  tract  is  used 
in  any  manner  that  is  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  interfere  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  any  patient  at  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health-care  facility  located  in 
the  reservation  described  in  such  Act,  such 
use  shall  cease  immediately  upon  notice  by 
the  Administrator  of  such  interference  to  the 
person  holding  legal  title  to  such  part  at  the 
time  such  use  occurs: 

IC)  that,  if  any  part  of  such  tract  is  used 
for  a  purpose  other  than  a  purpose  pre- 
scribed in  clause  lA),  title  to  such  part  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States:  and 

(D)  that,  if  any  interference  referred  to  in 
clause  IB)  does  not  cease  as  required  under 
such  paragraph,  title  to  the  part  of  such 
land  that  is  being  used  in  a  manner  to  cause 
such  interference  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States. 

Any  such  instrument  may  contain  such  ad- 
ditional terms  and  conditions  lincluding 
reservations  of  rights  to  the  United  States) 
as  the  Adr.inistrator  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

131  The  Act  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  is  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  property  to  the  Armory 
Board.  State  of  Utah",  approved  July  29, 
1954  (68  Stat  579). 

Ibt  Conveyance  of  Fence.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  convey,  without  consideration, 
to  the  Armory  Board  of  the  State  of  Utah  alt 
nght,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  fence  erected  as  required  by  the  quit- 
claim deed  issued  to  the  Armory  Board  by 
the  Administrator  on  October  14.  1954, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Act  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)l3).  The  conveyance  shall  con- 
tain such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  proposed  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 

TD  rf  fin  Tl 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 


I  yield  to  our  distinguished  chairman 
to  explain  his  request. 

D  1025 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Hammehschmidt],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  for  his  cooperation 
and  work  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me  so  I  may  have 
this  time. 

The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Edgar],  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  pertaining  to  this  bill,  tmd  I  will 
briefly  explain  for  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  what  this  legislation  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  21,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  505,  making  various 
changes  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's health  care  programs.  On  July 
30,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  sev- 
eral amendments.  The  proposed  House 
amendment  reflects  a  good  faith  effort 
on  the  part  of  our  committee  and  the 
House  to  resolve  our  differences  with 
the  other  body. 

The  proposed  House  amendment 
would  extend  or  make  permanent  ex- 
isting authorities  for  VA  to  provide 
services  in  the  following  areas: 

Provide  permanent  authority  for  VA 
to  continue  existing  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  rehabilitation  programs; 

Extending  authority  to  provide 
health-care  to  certain  non-service-con- 
nected veterans  residing  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other 
U.S.  territories  and  possessions; 

Extend  until  1939  authority  for  VA 
to  provide  health  care  to  veterans  ex- 
posed to  dioxin  or  other  herbicides 
while  serving  in  Vietnam,  and  for  cer- 
tain veterans  exposed  to  radiation; 

Authorize  a  3-year  pilot  program  re- 
quiring VA  to  establish  10  Vietnam 
veterajis  resources  centers; 

Provide  counseling  for  former  pris- 
oners of  war;  and 

Authorize  a  3-year  pilot  program  to 
provide  chiropractic  services  to  certain 
service-connected  veterans. 

Finally,  the  proposed  House  amend- 
ment would  substantially  strengthen 
VA's  Quality  Assurance  Program. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  vary  able 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT]  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care  [Mr.  Edgar]  for  their  efforts  In 
attempting  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  other  body.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  all  of  the  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  quality  of 
health  care  to  our  Nation's  veterans, 
in  the  most  cost-effective  way,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  proposed 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  bill: 
Explanatory    Statement    or    House    Bill 
(H.R.   505).  Senate  Amendment  (S.   876). 
AND  the  Proposed  House  Amendment  on 
the    Veterans'    Administration    Health- 
Care  Amendments  op  1985 
This  document,  except  as  otherwise  noted, 
explains    the    provisions    of    H.R.    505    as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  21.  1985.  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  30  with  an 
amendment  incorporating  the  provisions  of 
S.    876    as    reported    and    a    further    floor 
amendment,  and  the  provisionr  of  the  pro- 
posed  house   amendment.   The   differences 
between  the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  the  proposed  House  amendment 
are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by    the   proposed    House   amendment,    and 
minor    drafting,    technical,    and   clarifying 
changes. 

ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  203)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  203)  would 
amend  present  section  620A  of  title  38.  U.S. 
Code,  relating  to  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  alcohol  or  drug  dei>endence  or 
abuse  disabilities,  to  delete  references  to 
•pilot"  in  the  description  of  the  VA's  pro- 
gram for  the  provision  of  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  through  con- 
tracts with  non-VA  halfway  houses  and 
other  community-based  programs  and  to 
extend  by  3  years,  through  September  30, 
1988.  the  authority  for  this  program  The 
House  bill  would  require  a  report  to  the 
Conunittees  not  later  than  December  31. 
1987,  on  the  operation  of  the  program:  the 
Senate  amendment  would  require  a  report 
not  later  than  February  1,  1988,  on  the  ex- 
perience under  the  program  during  the  four 
fiscal  years  1985  through  1988.  and  would 
require  that  the  report  provide  certain  de- 
tailed Information  on  the  success  and  cost 
of  the  program. 

The  House  amendment  (section  101)  con- 
tains this  provision  with  the  reporting  re- 
quirement based  on  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

CONTRACT  HKALTH-CARE  AtTTHORITY  OUTSIDE 
THE  4  8  CONTIGUOUS  STATES 

The  House  bill  (section  204).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
601(4)(C)(v)  of  title  38.  relating  to  the  au 
thority  to  provide  hospital  care  and  certain 
outpatient  services  in  noncontiguous 
"States"  (defined  In  section  101(2)  of  title  38 
to  include  United  States  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico),  to  extend  for  3  ytsss.  from  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  until  September  30,  1988.  the 
VA's  authority  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  other  United  States'  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions  to  provide  on  a  con- 
tract basis  hospital  care  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  outpatient  services  to 
obviate  the  need  for  hospital  admission. 
With  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  House  bill 
would  also  have  provided  for  a  phase-out. 
over  the  3-year  extension  period,  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  waive  the  restric- 
tions limiting  the  use  of  this  contract  au- 
thority to  Jurisdictions  where  the  overall 
levels  of  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
provided  at  VA  expense  are  consistent  with 
the  levels  provided  in  the  contiguous  states. 

The  House  amendment  (section  102) 
would  make  the  contract  authority  perma- 
nent with  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 
would  delete  the  waiver  authority  with  re- 


spect to  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  instead  of 
phasing  out  the  waiver  authority  with  re- 
spect to  Puerto  Rico,  would  phase  out  the 
contract  authority  over  a  3-year  period. 
Thus,  in  Puerto  Rico  in  fiscal  year  1986.  the 
VA  would  be  authorized  to  expend  under 
this  authority  no  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  amount  expended  there  under  this  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1985:  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  the  limitation  would  be  50  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1985  expenditure  level:  and. 
In  fiscal  year  1988.  25  percent. 

The  Committee  notes  that  it  is  its  Inten- 
tion that  this  be  the  final  extension  of  this 
extraordinary  contract  authority  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Committee  also  notes  that  it  in- 
tends the  contract  authority  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  be  exercised  only  for  Virgin  Is- 
lands residents  and  that  they  expect  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  moni- 
tor use  of  that  authority  to  ensure  that 
result. 

EXTENSION  OP  INTERIM  HEALTH-CARE  ELIGIBIL- 
ITY BASED  ON  EXPOSURE  TO  OIOXIN  OR  OTHER 
TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  IN  VIETNAM  OH  TO  NUCLE- 
AR RADIATION 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  201).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  section 
610(e)(3)  of  title  38  relating  to  the  period 
during  which  veterans  exposed  to  dloxin  or 
certain  other  toxic  substances  used  in  a  her- 
bicide or  defoliant  used  in  connection  with 
military  purposes  In  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era  or  to  ionizing  radiation  from 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  are  eligi- 
ble for  certian  VA  health-care  services  for 
the  treatment  of  any  disability,  notwith- 
standing that  there  is  insufficient  medical 
evidence  to  conclude  that  such  disability 
may  be  associated  with  such  exposure,  to 
extend  the  period  of  eligibility  by  2  years 
and  7  months— from  the  end  of  the  lyear 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator submits  the  first  report  on  a 
mandated  Agency  Orange  epidemiological 
study  of  Vietnam  veterans  (which,  by  stat- 
ute, is  due  to  t>e  submitted  by  February  14. 
1986,  two  year  after  the  study  protocol  was 
approved)— until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  House  amendment  (section  103)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

OUTPATIENT  AND  AMBULATORY  SERVICES  POL- 
LOWING  NURSING  HOME  OR  DOMICILIARY 
CARE 

The  House  bill  (section  103),  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
612(f)(f)(B)  to  title  38,  relating  to  eligibility 
for  outpatient  and  ambulatory  care,  to  au- 
thorize followup  medical  services  on  an  out- 
patient or  ambulatory  basis,  for  a  period 
generally  not  to  exceed  12  months  following 
discharge,  to  a  veteran  who  has  received 
nursing  home  or  domiciliary  care  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  current  statutory  authority  to 
provide  followup  medical  services  to  a  veter- 
an who  has  received  hospital  care)  and  who 
requires  such  services  to  complete  treat- 
ment Incident  to  such  care. 

The  House  amendment  (section  104)  in- 
cludes this  provision. 

VIETNAM  VETERANS  RESOURCE  CKNTKXS  PILOT 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  101),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  section 
612A  of  title  38.  relating  to  readjustment 
counseling  and  related  mental  health  serv- 
ices for  Vietnam-era  veterans,  to  add  a  new 
subsection  (h)  which  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  conduct  a  pilot  program, 
during  the  period  January  1,  1986.  through 
December  31.  1988.  at  10  existing  readjust- 
ment counseling  centers  (Vet  Centers), 
which  would  be  designated  as  Vietnam  Vet- 


erans Resource  Centers  (WRC),  to  provide 
at  the  centers  certain  additional  services  to 
eligible  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Under  the 
program,  the  Administrator  would  tie  re- 
quired to  provide  ( 1 )  counseling  and  assist 
ance  relating  to  the  application  for  all  VA 
benefits  and  services.  (2)  sp>ecifled  employ 
ment  counseling,  training,  placement,  and 
related  services,  (3)  intake  and  referral  for 
veterans  with  alcohol  or  drug  abuse-related 
disabilities  and  follow-up  services  for  veter- 
ans who  have  been  treated  for  such  disabil- 
ities, and  (4)  coordination  of  services  re- 
ceived by  veterans  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram or  other  VA,  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL),  or  other  Federal  programs.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  l)e  required  (1 )  to  provide 
such  additional  staff  and  other  resources 
necessary  to  enable  the  WRC's  to  provide 
the  aforementioned  services:  (?)  to  notify 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  the  need  for 
the  a&signment  of  personnel  to  the  WRC's 
to  provide  employment  assistance:  and  (3) 
to  coordinate  the  assignment  and  use  of  em- 
ployees, on  full-  or  part-time  basis,  in  each 
WRC  and,  in  doing  so.  make  maximum  fea- 
sible use  of  the  VA  employees  at  the  facility 
on  the  date  it  is  designated  as  a  WRC.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  responsible  for 
the  assignment  to  the  WRC's  on  full-  or 
part-time  bases,  of  personnel  to  provide  em- 
ployment services.  In  order  to  ensure  appro- 
priate coordination,  direction,  implementa- 
tion, and  assessment  of  the  program,  the 
Administrator  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish and  provide  support  for  a  WRC  Co- 
ordinating Committee  composed  of  certain 
VA  and  DOL  representatives,  which  would 
be  required  to  report  by  June  30.  1986.  and 
at  least  every  6  months  thereafter,  to  cer- 
tain VA  and  DOL  officials  on  the  program's 
status.  The  Administrator  would  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  Committees,  not  later  than 
April  1,  1987,  an  interim  report  on  the  first 
15  months'  experience  of  the  pilot  program 
and.  not  later  than  April  1,  1989.  a  final 
report  on  the  full  36  months  of  operation  of 
the  pilot  program. 

The  House  amendment  (section   105)  in- 
cludes this  provision,  with  amendments. 

Under  the  House  amendment,  the  pro- 
gram would  have  a  termination  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  which  coincides  with  the 
date  by  which,  under  current  law.  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  required  to  arrange  for  the 
transition  of  the  readjustment  counseling 
program  to  a  program  in  which  counseling 
services  are  provided  primarily  through  VA 
health-care  facilities.  Under  the  House 
amendment,  the  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired generally  to  assign  personnel  as  are 
necessary  for  the  WRC's  to  accomplish 
their  goals  but  would  require  that  the  func- 
tion of  coordinating  services  l>e  carried  out 
by  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  Vet  Center 
when  it  is  designated  a  WRC  The  House 
amendment  would  not  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  certain  personnel  to  the 
WRC's  but.  instead,  clarifies  that  the  Sec 
retary  would  be  required  to  assign  such  per- 
sonnel to  the  WRC's  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate.  The  House  amendment 
would  require  the  interim  and  final  reports 
on  the  program  to  include,  among  other 
things,  an  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness 
of  staff  utilization  and  would  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  the  report  include  any  legis- 
lative recommendations  by  the  Administra- 
tor relating  to  this  program.  The  Adminis- 
trator's final  report  would  be  due  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1989.  The  provision  to  establish  the 
WRC  Coordinating  Committee  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment. 
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In  coruiection  with  the  deletion  of  the 
provision  for  establishing  the  WRC  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  the  Committee  expects 
the  Administrator  to  ensure  that  greater  co- 
ordination between  the  VA's  Department  of 
Veteran  Benefits  and  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  is  achieved  through 
the  implementation  of  the  program, 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  CONTINU- 
ING AVAILABILITY  OP  READJUSTMENT  COUN- 
SELING 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  501).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  make  a  technical, 
conforming  amendment  to  section 
612A(g)(l)(B)  of  title  38.  relating  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator's responsibility  during  the  12- 
month  period  ending  September  30,  1988. 
for  planning  for  the  continuing  availability 
of  readjustment  counseling,  to  delete  a  ref- 
erence to  a  date  by  which  veterans  would 
have  to  request  such  counseling  In  order  for 
the  Administrator  to  be  required  to  take 
them  into  account  In  the  planning  required 
by  section  612A(g)(l).  Thus,  the  planning 
requirement  in  section  612A(g)(l)  would  be 
conformed  to  the  permanent  counseling  en- 
titlement provided  for  In  section  612A(a). 

The  House  amendment  (section  106)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

COUNSELING  POR  PORMER  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  202).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  Subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  17  of  title  38.  relating  to 
VA  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  domiciliary 
care  and  medical  treatment,  to  add  a  new 
section  61 2B  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  program  to  provide,  upon  request,  coun- 
seling to  any  veteran  who  is  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war  (POW)  to  assist  such  veteran  in 
overcoming  the  psychological  effects  of  de- 
tention or  internment  as  a  POW. 

The  House  amendment  (section  107)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

TRANSPERS  POR  NURSING  HOME  CARE 

The  House  bill  (section  104),  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
620  of  title  38,  relating  to  transfers  for  nurs- 
ing home  care,  to  authorize  the  direct  trans- 
fer to  a  non-VA  nursing  home  of  (1)  a  veter- 
an who  has  received  VA  nursing  home  or 
domiciliary  care  (in  addition  to  the  current 
statutory  authority  for  such  a  transfer  for  a 
veteran  who  has  received  hospital  care)  and 
who  requires  long-term  nursing  home  care, 
or  <2)  a  veteran  who  has  received  VA  hospi- 
tal care  and  who  Is  currently  receiving  VA 
hospital-based  home  care  services.  The 
House  bill  would  also  make  inapplicable  to 
certain  veterans  receiving  nursing  home 
care  for  a  .service-connected  disability  the 
general  6-monlii  limitation  on  the  duration 
of  contract  nursine  home  care. 

The  House  amendment  (section  108)  con- 
tains these  provisions  and  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  devel- 
op improved  prtxredures  for  notifying  the 
Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the  transfer  to  a 
non-VA  nursing  home  of  a  veteran  who  Is  In 
receipt  of  VA  pension.  This  provision  Is  de- 
signed particularly  to  ensure  such  notifica- 
tion In  the  cases  of  VA  pensioners  who  were 
receiving  VA  hospital-based-home-care  serv- 
ices prior  to  their  transfer  to  a  nursing 
home  under  a  VA  contract. 

CHIROPRACTIC  SERVICES  PILOT  PROGRAM 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  303)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  104)  would  pro- 
vide for  the  VA.  upon  consulting  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  provide  chiro- 
practic services  to  veterans  as  part  of  dem- 
onstration projects.  The  House  bill,  in  a 
freestanding  provision,  would   require  the 


VA  to  carry  out  demonstration  projects  in 
three  geographically  dispersed  locations  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  cost-effectiveness  and 
medical  effectiveness  of  providing  chiro- 
practic care,  as  compared  to  medical  care, 
for  veterans  with  neuromusculoskeletal  con- 
ditions. The  Administrator  would  obtain 
advice  and  recommendations  from  recog 
nized  scientific  authorities  in  the  treatment 
of  neuromusculoskeletal  conditions  and 
ensure  adequate  particatlon  by  chiroprac- 
tors, including  chiropractic  colleges,  in  the 
design  and  evaluation  of  demonstration 
projects.  One  report  on  the  demonstration 
project,  di-e  not  later  than  October  1.  1988, 
would  be  required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Committees. 

The  Senate  simendment,  in  a  new  section 
630A  of  title  38,  would  require  the  VA. 
during  calendar  years  1986  through  1988.  to 
carry  out  a  pilot  program  consisting  of  not 
less  than  one  demonstration  project  in  each 
of  five  geographic  regions  In  order  to  fur- 
nish chiropractic  services  to  certain  catego- 
ries of  veterans  and  to  evaluate  the  thera- 
peutic benefits  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
such  services.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  limit  the  services  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram to  (1)  the  treatment  of  a  veteran  for  a 
service-connected  neuromusculoskeletal 

condition  of  the  spine.  (2)  the  treatment  of 
a  veteran  who  has  been  furnished  hospital 
care  by  the  VA  for  a  neuromusculoskeletal 
condition  of  the  spine  within  the  12-month 
period  prior  to  receiving  the  chiropractic 
services,  and  (3)  the  treatment  of  a  neuro- 
musculoskeletal condition  of  the  spine  of  a 
veteran  with  a  service-connected  disability 
rated  at  50  percent  or  more  disabling.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  the  Administrator, 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  entitles, 
would  establish  a  schedule  of  reasonable 
charges  for  chiropractic  care,  which  would 
be  consistent  with  the  schedule  for  such 
charges  under  the  Medicare  program.  The 
amount  of  reimbursement  that  any  one  vet- 
eran could  receive  in  any  12-month  period 
would  be  limited  to  $600  and  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  pilot  program  in  any  fiscal 
year  would  be  limited  to  $2  million.  Expend- 
itures for  the  pilot  program  would  come 
from  funds  appropriated  for  beneficiary 
travel  reimbursement. 

Three  reports  on  the  program,  due  April 
1,  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  would  be  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Committees.  Also,  sec- 
tion 601  of  title  38,  relating  to  definitions 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  17  of  title  38  (the 
chapter  relating  to  VA  hospital,  nursing 
home,  domiciliary  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices), would  be  amended  to  add  a  paragraph 
defining  "chiropractic  services"  as  the 
manual  manipulation  of  the  spine  by  a  li- 
censed chiropractor  who  meets  Medicare 
standards  to  correct  a  subluxation  of  the 
spine  and  as  not  including  physical  exami- 
nations, laboratory  tests,  radiologic  services, 
or  other  tests  or  ser\'lces  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  excluded. 

Under  the  House  amendment  (section 
109),  the  VA,  pursuant  to  a  freestanding 
provision,  would  be  required  to  carry  out  a 
pilot  program  consisting  of  not  less  than 
one  demonstration  project  in  each  of  five 
geographic  regions.  Under  this  pilot  pro- 
gram, the  VA  (1)  would  provide  chiropractic 
senices  only  to  veterans  who  have  received 
VA  hospital  care  or  medical  services  within 
the  prior  12  months  for  the  treatment  of  a 
neuromusculoskeletal  condition  of  the  spine 
and,  (2)  in  consultation  with  appropriate  en- 
tities, would  establish  a  schedule  of  reasona- 
ble charges  for  chiropractic  care  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  schedule  for 


such  charges  under  the  Medicare  program. 
The  House  amendment  contains  a  $2-mil- 
lion  limitation  on  total  expenditures  for  the 
pilot  program  In  any  fiscal  year  and  would 
require  the  VA.  in  designing,  conducting, 
and  evaluating  the  pilot  program,  to  obtain 
advice  and  recommendations  from  recog- 
nized medical  or  scientific  authorities  in  the 
treatment  of  neuromusculoskeletal  condi- 
tions of  the  spine  and  ensure  adequate  par- 
ticipation by  chiropractors,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  chiropractic  colleges.  A  report 
on  the  pilot  program  would  be  due  April  1. 
1989.  The  term  'chiropractic  services" 
would  be  defined,  in  the  freestanding  provi- 
sion, in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Committee  notes  that  there  Is  not  an 
explicit  requirement  In  this  legislation,  as 
there  Is  in  the  Medicare  law,  that  the  neuro- 
musculoskeletal condition  of  the  spine  must 
be  demonstrated  by  an  x-ray  because  such  a 
requirement  is  uiuiecessary  in  this  provision 
since  the  only  veterans  eligible  for  chiro- 
practic services  under  the  pilot  program 
would  be  those  who  had  In  the  preceding  12 
months  received  VA  health  care  for  such  a 
condition  and  that  treatment  would  invari- 
ably include  a  diagnostic  x-ray. 

MEDICAL  QUALITY-ASSCniANCE  RECORDS 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  302),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  section 
3305  of  title  38,  relating  to  limiutions  on 
the  disclosure  of  certain  VA  medical  quality- 
assurance  records  (1)  to  specify  that  noth- 
ing in  section  3305  authorizes  or  requires 
the  VA  to  withhold  the  disclosure  of  sUtis- 
tlcal  information  on  VA  health-care  pro- 
grams, including  Information  on  aggregate 
morbidity  and  mortality  rates  at  Individual 
VA  health-care  facilities,  so  long  as  that  in- 
formation does  not  identify,  either  implic- 
itly or  explicitly.  Individual  VA  patients  or 
employees,  or  individuals  who  participated 
in  medical  quality-assurance  activities,  and 
(2)  to  add  a  cross-reference  to  new  section 
4152  of  title  38  (which  would  be  added  by 
section  204  of  the  compromise  agreement) 
specifying  that  reports  submitted  pursuant 
to  that  new  section  (bi-ennial  reports  on  the 
VA's  medical  quality-assurance  program 
which  would  include,  among  other  things, 
data  on  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  for 
all  VA  surgical  programs  and  procedures)— 
which  might  implicitly  identify  VA  employ- 
ees—would not  be  confidential  under  section 
3305 

The  House  amendment  (section  201)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

AtrrHORITY  TO  EXPAND  GERIATRIC  RXSEAKCHi. 
EDUCATION,  AND  CLINICAL  CENTERS  PROGRAM 

The  House  bill  (section  105),  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
4101(f)(1)(A)  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  des- 
ignation of  VA  health-care  facility  locations 
for  centers  of  geriatric  research,  education, 
and  clinical  activities,  to  increase  from  15  to 
25  the  maximum  number  of  facilities  that 
the  Administrator  may  so  designate. 

The  House  amendment  (section  202)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

REVISION  OP  APPOIimCEWT  AtTTHORITY  POH 
GRADUATE  AHD  STUDENT  NURSES 

The  House  bill  (section  202),  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
4114  of  title  38.  relating  to  personnel  ap- 
pointments In  the  VA  other  than  to  full- 
time  permanent  positions,  to  authorize  the 
VA  to  give  temporary  full-time  appoint- 
ments as  nurses  for  more  than  one  year  to 
individuals  who  have  completed  nursing 
school  and  who  are  pending  registration  in  a 
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state  as  a  graduate  nurse,  and  to  authorize 
the  reappointment  for  one  year  of  a  student 
nurse  who  is  pursuing  a  full  course  of  nurs- 
ing in  a  recognized  school  of  nursing. 

The  House  amendment  (section  203)  con- 
tains these  provisions  with  an  amendment 
limiting  the  appointment  of  graduate  nurses 
to  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years. 

QUALITY  ASSURANCE  AND  CRtXENTIALING 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  304),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  subchapter 
V  of  chapter  73  of  title  38.  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (DMdtS).  to  add  new- 
subsections  4151  and  4152  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  <  1 )  establish  and  conduct  a 
comprehensive  quality-assurance  program 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  quality  of 
health  care  furnished  by  DM&S.  (2)  delin- 
eate the  responsibilities  of  DMdtS  with  re- 
spect to  the  conduct  of  the  V\  quality-as- 
surance program,  and  (3)  allocate  sufficient 
resources,  and  sufficient  personnel  with  the 
necessary  skills  and  qualifications,  to  enable 
DM&S  to  carry  out  such  delineated  quality- 
assurance  responsibilities.  The  Inspector 
General  (lO)  of  the  VA  would  be  required 
to  allocate  sufficient  resources,  and  suffi- 
cient personnel  with  the  necessary  skills 
and  qualifications,  to  enable  the  IG  to  moni- 
tor the  quality-assurance  program  conduct- 
ed by  DM<bS.  The  Administrator  would  be 
required  to  direct  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor (CMD)  of  the  VA  (1)  in  consultation 
with  certain  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  officials,  to  establish  and  maintain 
mortality  and  morbidity  standards  for  all 
types  of  surgical  procedures  conducted  by 
DM&S,  (2)  to  collect  data  on  mortality  and 
morbidity  rates  for  each  surgical  procedure 
conducted  by  DM&S  and  compile  those  data 
for  each  VA  cardiac  surgery,  heart  trans- 
plant, and  renal  transplant  program  and  in 
the  aggregave  for  all  other  VA  surgical  pro- 
cedures. (3)  compare  the  aforementioned 
data  to  the  national  mortality  and  morbidi- 
ty standards.  (4)  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
data  and  the  relationship  between  the  data 
and  certain  specified  factors  in  order  to  de- 
termine significant  deviations  from  the 
standards  that  indicate-quality  of  care  defi- 
ciencies, (5)  explain  the  deviations,  and  (6) 
make  recommendations  based  on  these  data, 
comparisons,  analyses,  evaluations,  and  ex- 
planations. The  CMD  would  t)e  required  to 
submit  to  the  Admininstrator,  not  later 
than  January  1,  1987,  1988.  and  1989,  a 
report  on  the  experience  of  the  quality-as- 
surance program.  Within  60  days  after  re- 
ceiving each  report,  the  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees a  copy  of  the  report,  together  with  any 
comments  regarding  the  report  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator considers  appropriate. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  would  be 
required,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  submit 
to  the  Committees  a  report  describing  ii 
detail  the  VA's  current  and  future  plans  for 
monitoring  the  credentials  of  certain  VA 
health-care  professionals.  The  report  would 
be  required  to  include  certain  specified  in- 
formation concerning  the  VA's  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  formal  arrangements  regarding 
the  exchange  of  relevant  information  with 
certain  State  medical  and  other  health-pro- 
fessional licensing  bodies  and  other  entities 
(including  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration) for  the  purposes  of  (1)  determining 
the  current  and  past  licensure  and  clinical- 
privilege  status  of  health-care  professionals 
who  are  seeking  VA  employment  or  who  are 
currently  employed  by  the  VA,  and  (2)  pro- 
viding Information  to  appropriate  non-VA 


entitles  about  health-care  professionals 
whose  VA  employment  is  terminated  in  cer- 
tain specified  circumstances.  The  report 
would  also  be  required  to  include,  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  aforementioned  policies, 
procedures,  and  formal  arrangements  not 
yet  implemented  at  the  time  the  report  is 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  a  timetable  for 
their  implementation. 

The  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
report  to  the  Committees  every  3  months 
until  full  Implementation  has  occurred.  At 
that  time,  a  final  report  would  be  required 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Committees. 

The  House  amendment  (section  204)  in- 
cludes this  provision,  with  an  amendment, 
deleting  the  requirement  for  the  CMD,  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  morbidity  and 
mortality  standards,  to  consult  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs and  the  Surgeons  General  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Although  the  requirement  of 
consultation  with  DOD  officials  is  not  in- 
cluded In  the  House  amendment,  it  is  the 
Committee's  intent  that  the  CMD  consult 
with  appropriate  DOD  officials  and  others 
in  the  process  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing such  standards. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  STATE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
APPROVED  STATE  HOME  PROJECTS 

The  House  bill  (section  107).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  81  of  title  38.  relating  to 
the  VA's  program  of  matching-fund  grants 
for  State  Veterans  Home  construction 
projects.  ( 1 )  to  authorize  appropriations  of 
$40  million  for  fiscal  year  1986.  $50  million 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $60  million  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  (2)  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator to  submit  to  the  Committees,  at  the 
time  that  the  President's  budget  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  annual  reports  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  program  during  the 
preceding  and  current  fiscal  years,  including 
a  list  of  those  States  which  have  submitted 
pending  preapplications  and  the  Adminlr- 
trator's  recommendatiors  concerning  the 
relative  priority  of  the  projects  involved,  (3) 
to  revise  the  grant  application  and  approval 
processes,  and  (4)  to  repeal  the  current  re- 
striction that  no  Slate  could  receive  in  any 
fiscal  year  more  than  one-third  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  program.  In  lieu  of 
current-law  provisions  that  the  VA  inter- 
prets as  requiring  it  to  fund  applications  in 
the  order  in  which  formal  "preapplications" 
for  grants  are  received,  the  administrator 
would  be  required  to  determine.  In  accord- 
ance with  specified  criteria,  the  relative 
need  for  each  project  for  which  a  preappU- 
cation  has  been  submitted  In  comparison  to 
the  need  for  the  other  projects  for  which 
preapplications  were  submitted;  vould  be 
required  to  determine  the  relative  need  for 
each  project  for  which  an  application  Is  sub- 
mitted; would  be  given  authority  to  ap- 
prove—rather than  being  required  to  ap- 
prove—projects that  meet  the  basic  criteria 
for  finding;  and  would  be  given  discretion 
to  fund  qualifying  projects  in  amounts 
other  than  the  amounts  applied  for  and  In 
accordance  with  a  priority  ranking  deter- 
mined by  the  Admlnl.'^trator. 

In  lieu  of  these  provisions,  the  House 
amendment  (section  205)  would  require  the 
Administrator  to  defer  approval  of  a  project 
that  has  been  provided  a  notice  of  approval 
for  funding  if,  by  July  1  following  such 
notice  of  approval,  the  State  financial  sup- 
port has  not  been  provided.  Any  project 
that  is  passed  over  would  t>e  placed  on  the 
list— ahead  of  all  projects  not  approved 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  It 
was  passed  over— for  funding  In  the  next 


fiscal  year  but  would  be  subject  to  being 
passed  over  again  if  the  project  is  not  ready 
for  funding  by  July  1  of  that  fiscal  year. 

The  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
apply  the  funds  from  projects  passed  over 
to  any  nursing  home  project  on  the  list  of 
projects  whose  preappllcation  has  beei.  ap- 
proved. The  Administrator  would  be  allowed 
to  select  such  project  based  on  need  pursu 
ant  to  guidelines  established  by  the  Admin 
istrator. 

With  72  or  more  projects  now  awaiting 
Federal  funding  (totaling  more  than  J 175 
million)  and  only  $22  million  in  appropria 
tlons  available  in  fiscal  year  1986.  the  Com- 
mittee's view  Is  that  States  must  t>e  ready  to 
proceed  when  the  VA  is  ready  to  make  the 
grant  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
carry  over  funds  from  one  fiscal  year  to  an- 
other. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  REDUCTION  OR  REVOCATION  OF 
CLINICAL  PRIVILEGES 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  303).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  section 
4110  of  title  38— relating  to  disciplinary  ac 
tions  against  physicians  and  certain  other 
health-care  personnel  employed  in  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  under 
the  authority  of  title  38— to  provide  that  (1) 
the  provisions  of  that  section  are  applicable 
in  any  case  in  which  the  VA  proposes  to 
reduce  or  revoke  the  clinical  privileges  of 
any  title  38  employee  by  reason  of  inapti- 
tude, inefficiency,  or  misconduct;  (2)  any 
action  to  reduce  or  revoke  clinical  privileges 
could  be  taken  only  after  the  Individual  was 
provided  with  notice  of  the  proposal  to 
reduce  or  revol:?  his  or  her  privileges  and 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  deficiency  in  the  indi- 
vidual's clinical  practice;  and  (3)  nothing  In 
that  section,  either  under  current  law  or  as 
iroposed  to  be  amended,  limits  the  Adminis- 
trator's authority  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  veterans  by  temporarily  reassign- 
ing a  title  38  employee  for  the  purpose  of 
either  suspending  the  employee's  exercise  of 
clinical  privileges  or  otherwise  restricting 
his  or  her  clinical  activities  pending  the  out- 
come of  a  proceeding  under  section  4110. 

The  House  amendment  (section  206)  con- 
tains a  requirement  that  the  Administrator 
prescrit)e  by  April  1.  1986— and  submit  to 
the  Committees  by  May  1.  1986.  a  copy  of 
and  a  report  on— uniform  guidelines  for  the 
handling  of  cases  Involving  the  proposed  re- 
duction or  revocation  of  the  clinical  privi- 
leges of  VA  health-professional  employees. 
The  Committee  Intends  that  the  uniform 
guidelines  include,  at  a  minimum,  provisions 
specifying  that  (1)  any  action  to  reduce  or 
revoke  clini::al  privileges  based  on  an  em- 
ployee's performance  of  professional  re- 
sponsibilities could  be  taken  only  after  the 
individual  was  provided  with  notice  of  the 
proposal  to  reduce  or  revoke  his  or  her 
privileges  and  only  on  the  basis  of  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  performance  of  such  profes- 
sional responsibilities;  (2)  requiring  that  any 
proceeding  to  reduce  or  revoke  cUnlcal  privi- 
leges proceed  in  a  timely  fashion;  (3)  enti- 
tling the  health-professional  employee  in- 
volved (A)  to  have  access  to  all  evidence 
that  win  be  considered  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, (B)  to  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate fully  In  the  proceeding  and  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel  throughout,  and  (C)  if 
any  hearings  are  held,  to  be  present 
throughout  the  evidentiary  proceedings,  to 
confront  witnesses,  and  to  purchase  a  copy 
of  a  transcript  or  tape  of  the  proceedings; 
and  (D)  to  appeal  to  a  VA  employee  who  is 
senior  in  grade  to  the  head  of  the  employ- 
ee's duty  station  and  is  not  stationed  at  the 


employee's  duty  station  (Including  at  any 
sutisidiary  unit  thereof). 

In  a  case  involving  a  proposed  revocation 
of  clinical  privileges,  the  Committee  Intends 
that  the  guidelines  afford  the  employee  the 
same  procedural  protections  and  appellate 
rights  as  are  afforded  in  connection  with  a 
proceeding  before  a  board  under  section 
4110  of  title  38.  or  afford  the  employee  a 
combined  revocation  of  privileges  and  re- 
moval proceedings  before  a  board  under  sec- 
lion  4110  in  order  to  avoid  the  need  for  two 
hearings,  one  for  revocation  of  privileges 
and  one  for  removal.  The  guidelines  should 
address  the  proper  use  of  confidential  qual- 
ity assurance  documents  under  present  sec- 
lion  3305  of  title  38  inasmuch  as  that  sec- 
tion severely  restricts  the  disclosure  of  such 
documenU.  Once  a  quality-assurance  docu- 
ment has  triggered  concerns  and  possibly  an 
investigation  concerning  the  exercise  of 
clinical  privileges,  a  case  against  the  em- 
ployee must  proceed  Independently  of  qual- 
ity-assurance documents,  especially  In  view 
of  the  Committee's  Intended  requirement 
that  the  evidence  on  which  the  VA  may 
base  a  proposed  action  must  be  provided  to 
the  employee  and  the  employee's  represent- 
ative, if  any. 

The  Committee  notes  iU  intent  that  noth- 
ing in  the  proposed  guidelines  would  limit 
the  Administrator's  authority  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  veterans  by  temporari- 
ly reassigning  a  title  38  employee  for  the 
purpose  of  either  suspending  the  employee's 
exercise  of  clinical  privileges  or  otherwise 
restricting  his  or  her  clinical  activities  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  a  proceeding  involving  a 
proposed  reduction  or  revocation  of  clinical 
privileges. 

If  the  guidelines  do  not  sulwtantlally  com- 
port with  the  Coinmlttee's  above-described 
intentions,  the  Committee  is  prepared  to 
recommend  legislation  establishing  these  or 
similar  procedures. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION    <EDICAL  FACILITY 
CONSTRDCTION  AND  ACQUISITION 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  201)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  401(a)(1)(A)) 
would  amend  section  5004(a)  of  title  38.  re- 
lating to  the  prohibition  against  the  making 
of  an  appropriation  for  a  major  (over  $2  mil- 
lion) VA  medical  facility  construction  or  ac- 
quisition project  unless  both  Committees 
have  adopted  a  resolution  approving  the 
project  and  setting  forth  the  estimated  cost. 
The  House  bill,  but  not  the  Senate  tunend- 
ment,  would  require  that  any  law  appropri- 
ating funds  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
or  acquisition  of  any  major  VA  medical  fa- 
cility construction  project  specify  the  medi- 
cal facility  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
project.  The  House  bill  also  would  prohibit 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  any 
major  construction  project  from  exceeding 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  as  set 
forth  in  either  Committees'  construction 
resolutions  required  by  present  section 
5004(a)(1). 

The  Senate  amendment,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  would  revise  the  Committee  ap- 
proval process,  provided  for  in  present  sec- 
tion 5004(a)(1)  for  the  approval  of  major  VA 
medical  facility  construction  projects,  to  re- 
quire the  authorization,  by  a  law  based  on 
legislation  reported  from  the  Committees 
specifying  the  amount  that  may  be  appro- 
priated and  expended,  of  appropriations  for 
any  such  project. 

Ihe  House  amendment  (section  301)  con- 
tains the  House  provision  with  a  technical 
amendment  and  would  also  revise  the  Com- 
mittee  approval    process,   provided   for   in 


present  section  5004(a)(1)  for  the  approval 
of  major  VA  medical  facility  construction 
projects,  to  provide  for  the  Committees  to 
adopt  construction  resolutions  with  Identi- 
cal texts.  Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
such  a  resolution,  appropriations  could  not 
be  made  for  mtjor  VA  projects  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  that  such  reso- 
lutions are  adopted  and  running  through 
September  30  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
except  in  strict  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tions' text. 

The    Senate    amendment    (section    411) 
would  also  authorize  the  appropriation  to 
the  VA  for  fiscal  year  1986  of  $417.2  million 
for  the  major  medical  facility  construction 
account  and  of  $194.4  million  for  the  minor 
medical  facility  construction  account.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  authorize  speci- 
fied maximum  amounts  to  l>e  appropriated 
for    the    three    large    major    construction 
projects  which  were  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1986  (Houston. 
Mountain    Home,    and    Philadelphia).    The 
Senate  amendment  would  limit  further  the 
maximum  amounts  to  be  appropriated  for 
these  projecU  to  $170.4  million,  $35.8  mil- 
lion, and  $85.6  million,  respectively,  unless 
the  Administrator  certified  to  the  Commit- 
tees, not  later  than  60  days  after  enactment, 
that  a  contract  for  work  cannot  feasibly  be 
awarded  within  180  days  after  (1)  the  date 
on  which  a  contract  for  the  construction 
was  scheduled  to  be  awarded  as  of  June  1. 
1985.  in  the  case  of  Houston  and  Mountain 
Home,  or  (2)  September  1.  1986.  in  the  case 
of   the   Philadelphia   project.   The   Senate 
amendment  would   also   authorize   the  ex- 
penditure during  fiscal  year  1986  of  funds  in 
the  VA's  major  construction   working   re- 
serve   account    for   the    redesign    of   three 
other  large  major  construction  projects  (a 
replacement    medical    center    in    Augusta, 
Georgia;  a  replacement  medical  center  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  outpatient/clini- 
cal additions  and  alterations  in  New  York, 
New  York)  if  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
redesigned  projects  did  not  exceed  $94  mil- 
lion, $88.8  million,  and  $70.6  million  for  the 
Augusta.  Baltimore,  and  New  York  projecte. 
respectively. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section 
401(a)(1)(B)).  but  not  the  House  bill,  con- 
Ulns  provisions  relating  to  the  VA's  con- 
struction planning  process.  Any  expenditure 
of  funds  beyond  the  development  of  project 
requirements  (I.e.,  expenditures  for  prelimi- 
nary plans  and  all  subsequent  stages)  for 
the  construction,  remodeling,  extension,  or 
acquisition  of  a  VA  hospital  facility  that 
would  cost  more  than  $20  million  would  be 
prohibited  unless  the  expenditure  were  au- 
thorized by  a  law  based  on  legislation  re- 
ported from  the  Committees. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section 
401(a)(1)(B)).  but  not  the  House  bill,  would 
also  prohibit  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  any  new  or  replacement  medical  facility 
with  more  than  700  hospital  beds  and  the 
remodeling  or  extending  (involving  more 
than  $20  million  in  total  expenditures)  of  a 
project  that  would,  upon  completion,  exceed 
700  hospital  beds. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  402),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  subchapter 
1  of  chapter  81  of  title  38.  relating  to  acqui- 
sition and  operation  of  medical  facilities,  to 
add  a  new  section  5004A  which  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States  to  develop 
jointly  a  methodology  (otherwise  known  as 
"btd-slzing  methodology")  for  determining 


the  appropriate  types  and  numbers  of  hos- 
pital beds  for  each  proposed  new  or  replace- 
ment VA  hospital.  The  Administrator  and 
the  Comptroller  Genersj  would  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  veterans'  service 
organizations,  and  representatives  of  the 
private  hospital  industry  and  to  take  Into 
account  (1)  the  projected  needs  of  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  veterans 
who  meet  the  income  criteria  for  VA  pen- 
sion under  chapter  15  of  title  38.  and  (2) 
recent  or  plaimed  changes  In  treatment  mo- 
dalities for  medical  care  that  could  affect 
the  demand  for  inpatient  beds.  The  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Comptroller  General  would 
also  be  required,  not  later  than  October  1, 
1986,  to  submit  to  the  Committees  a  joint 
report  on  the  new  bed-sizing  methodology 
and  not  later  than  October  1,  1987,  to 
submit  to  the  Committees  a  report  on  the 
implemenution  of  the  new  methodology. 
The  Comptroller  General  alone  would  be  re- 
qnlred  to  submit  to  the  Committees  any  ad- 
ditional reports  considered  appropriate. 
After  April  1,  1987,  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  for  preliminary  plans  for  any  VA  hos- 
pitaJ  would  be  prohibited  unless  the  new 
methodology  was  used  to  determine  the  fa- 
cility's types  and  number  of  beds. 

In  lieu  of  these  provisions,  the  Hoxise 
amendment  (section  302)  would  a.nend  sec- 
tion 5007  of  title  38,  relating  to  a  require- 
ment that  the  Administrator  annually 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  five-year  medical 
facility  construction  plan,  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit,  on  an  annual  basis,  a 
five-year  strategic  operation  plan  and  to 
base  the  construction  plan  on  the  strategic 
operation  plan. 

The  Committee  intends  that  the  newly-re- 
quired plan  Include  a  comprehensive  needs 
assessment  of  both  medical  program  oper- 
ation and  medical  facility  construction 
needs  and  a  detailed  plan  designed  to  ad- 
dress those  needs.  The  plans  should  also  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  data  on  (1)  the 
numbers  of  servlce-connected-dtsabled  vet«r- 
ans  and  non-servlce-connected-dlsabled  vet- 
erans whom  the  VA  plans  to  ser%e.  and  (2) 
the  scope  (Including  bed  size)  for  replace- 
ment, major  modernization,  and  clinical  ad- 
diton  projecUs  involving  substantial  expan- 
sion of  capacity,  on  which  actual  construc- 
tion is  planned  to  be  Initiated  during  the 
first  three  of  the  five  years  covered  by  the 
construction  plan.  The  Committee  also  in- 
tends that  the  plans  take  into  ^ccoxnW.  the 
Impact  on  VA  medical  program  and  medical 
facility  construction  planning  of  such  mat- 
ters as  VA's  use  of  diagnosis  related  groups 
(DRG's)  and  the  need  for  and  use  of  nonln- 
stitutlonal  forms  of  care  when  making  re- 
source allocation  and  construction  planning 
(including  the  scope  of  the  planned 
projects)  decisions. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  421),  but 
not  the  House  bUl,  would  amend  section 
5002  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
and  construction  of  VA  medical  facilities,  to 
require  the  Administrator,  In  connection 
with  the  assessment  of  health-care  needs  of 
veterans  in  particular  areas  and  In  order  to 
plan  how  best  to  meet  those  needs,  to  devel- 
op criteria  to  determine  whether  to  con- 
struct or  acquire  a  new  or  replacement  facil- 
ity and  to  choose  between  the  alternatives 
of  constructing,  leasing,  or  purchasing.  The 
Administrator  would  also  be  prohibited, 
after  January  1,  1986,  from  developing  pre- 
liminary plans  for  a  new  or  replacement 
medical  facility  unless  the  option  of  leasing 
or  purchasing  was  considered.  The  Senate 
amendment    would    also    amend    section 
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5004(b)  of  title  38.  relating  to  the  process  of 
Committee  approval  of  certain  medical  fa- 
cility acquisition  and  construction  projects, 
to  require  the  Administrator  to  submit,  as 
part  of  a  prospectus  required  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Committees  in  connection  with  a 
proposed  medical  facility,  a  description  of 
the  consideration  given  to  leasing  or  pur- 
chasing an  existing  facility. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  423).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  submit  to  the  Committees,  in 
connection  with  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  a  feasibility  plan  for  the 
purchase,  for  use  as  a  VA  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home,  of  a  medical  facility  that  meets 
the  current  and  projected  needs  and  specifi- 
cations of  the  VA  and  is  located  in  an  urban 
area.  The  President,  as  warranted  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  feasibility  plan,  would  be  re- 
quired to  include  in  the  VA's  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  a  request  for  an  appropriate 
amount  for  the  purchase  of  such  a  facility 
which  meets  the  VA"s  needs  and  specifica- 
tions. 

The  House  amendment  (section  303)  con- 
tains the  provision  requiring  the  Adminis- 
trator, a£  part  of  a  prospectus  for  a  new  or 
replacement  medical  facility,  to  submit  to 
the  Committees  a  description  of  the  consid- 
eration given  to  leasing  or  purchasing  an  ex- 
isting facility. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  424)  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator, not  later  than  180  days  after 
ena«:tment.  to  contract  for  the  development 
of  a  modular  approach  to  the  planning  and 
design  of  VA  hospitals  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  applicability,  efficiency  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  this  approach  to  the  design  and 
construction  of  VA  hospitals. 

The  House  amendment  (section  304)  con- 
tains this  provision  with  amendments  delet- 
ing the  requirements  for  contracting  and  re- 
quiring development  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  422)  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator, effective  October  1,  1985.  to 
contract  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  nursiiig  home  to  furnish  nursing  home 
care  to  eligible  veterans.  The  nursing  home 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  VA's  current 
and  projected  needs  and  specifications.  The 
contract  would  be  required  to  contain  terms 
(1)  establishing  a  minimum  5-year  contract 
duration  (2)  requiring  the  contractor  to  pro- 
vide the  same  types,  levels,  and  quality  of 
care  that  would  be  provided  In  a  VA  nursing 
home,  (3)  giving  the  Administrator  the 
option  to  renew  the  contract  for  up  to  five 
years.  (4)  requiring  the  referral  of  eligible 
veterans  to  the  nursing  home  so  as  to 
ensure  a  specific  occupancy  rate,  (5)  specify- 
ing the  per  diem  rate  payable  to  the  con- 
tractor, and  (6)  providing  that  title  to  the 
facility  would  vest  in  the  United  States. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

SERVICEMEN'S  GROUP  LIFT!  INSURANCE 
VETERANS'  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  507)  and 
section  5  of  H.R.  2343.  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  20.  1985. 
would  increase  from  $35,000  to  $50,000  the 
maximum  amount  of  coverage  available 
under  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance/Veterans' Group  Life  Insurance  pro- 
grams and  make  such  insurance  available  to 
members  of  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve 
and  the  Inactive  National  Guard.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  provide  for  these 
Increases  and  modifications  to  become  effec- 
tive on  January  I.  1986:  H.R.  2343  would 


provide  for  the  effective  date  to  t>e  the  first 
day  of  the  fourth  month  begirming  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  measure. 

The  House  amendment  (section  401 1  con- 
tains this  provision  with  an  effective  date  of 
January  1.  1986. 

EXTENSION  OP  AlTrHORITY  TO  OPERATE  AN 
OFFICE  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  509)  and 
section  7  of  H.R.  2343.  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  20.  1985. 
would  extend  for  3  years,  until  September 
30.  1988.  the  authority  for  a  VA  office  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  House  amendment  (section  402)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  GRADE  REDUCTION 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  304)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  301)  contain 
provisions  that  would  prohibit  the  Adminis- 
trator from  Implementing  a  systematic 
grade  reduction,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  average  salary  costs  for  the  VA  employ- 
ees involved,  of  certain  categories  of  VA  em- 
ployees unle.ss  the  Administrator  has  first 
submitted  to  the  Committees  a  report  on 
the  proposed  reduction.  The  report  would 
be  required  to  contain  a  detailed  plan  and 
Justification  for  the  proposed  reduction,  in- 
cluding the  Administrator's  determination, 
supported  by  appropriate  data,  that,  in  the 
personnel  area  proposed  for  the  reduction, 
the  VA  has  a  disproportionate  number  of 
employees  at  the  salary  grade  or  grades  in- 
volved in  comparison  to  employees  who  per- 
form comparable  functions  in  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  in  non-federal  entitles.  The  report 
would  have  to  be  submitted  not  less  than  90 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction  (not  counting  any  day  on 
which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session).  The  Comptroller  General  would  be 
required,  not  later  than  45  days  after  the 
report  is  submitted  to  the  Conunittees,  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Administrator's  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion. Including  the  accuracy  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's determination  and  supporting  data. 

The  House  bill  would  apply  to  all  VA  per 
sonnel;  the  Senate  amendment  would  apply 
to  VA  health-care  personnel  who  provide 
direct  patient-care  services  or  services  Inci- 
dent to  direct  patient-care  services  and  to 
professional  employees  who  are  employed 
by  the  VA  as  attorneys  and  engineers.  As  to 
those  VA  employees  not  covered  by  the 
above-described  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Senate  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  Administrator  from  implement- 
ing with  respect  to  VA  employees  at  any 
specific  grade  level  a  systematic  grade  re- 
duction at  a  rate  greater  than  the  rate  of  re- 
ductions being  applied  at  that  grade  level  In 
all  other  Federal  government  entitles  com- 
bined. 

Under  the  House  amendment  (section 
403),  the  advance-reporting  requirement 
would  apply  to  VA  health-care  personnel 
who  provide  direct  patient-care  services  or 
services  incident  to  direct  patient-care  serv- 
ices, to  all  "professional  employees"  as  that 
term  Is  defined  in  section  7103(a)(15)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  to  employees  In 
computer-related  fields.  These  categories 
encompass  approximately  13.750  total  VA 
employees  at  present— approximately  10.500 
direct  and  indirect  health-care  personnel. 
2.337  "professional  employees"  (883  engi- 
neers, 551  attorneys,  278  psychologists 
working  outside  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  169  accountants,  124  audi- 
tors. 138  librarians  working  outside  of  the 


Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  93  ar- 
chitects, 73  physicians  employed  under  the 
General  Schedule,  24  statisticians,  and  4  ac- 
tuaries) and  926  individuals  employed  as 
"computer  specialists"  (9  computer  equip- 
ment analysts,  11  computer  progrsimmers, 
84  computer  systems  programmers,  216  com- 
puter programmer  analysts.  247  computer 
specialists,  and  359  computer  systems  ana- 
lysts). 

The  Committee  notes  that  the  House 
amendment  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
VA  proceeding  with  a  downgrading  effort 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  standard  per- 
sonnel practices  designed  to  correct  a  clear 
example  of  overgrading  in  a  particular  occu- 
pational category  as  demonstrated  by  an 
evaluation  of  Job  responsibilities.  Specif ical 
ly.  the  VA  would  not  be  prevented  from  re- 
organizing work.  Implementing  new  classifi- 
cation standards,  complying  with  classifica- 
tion consistency  review  requirements  direct- 
ed by  OPM.  or  generally  reclassifying  posi- 
tions properly  even  If  the  actions  would 
result  In  a  lower  grade  structure  for  any 
group  of  employees.  In  the  case  of  employ- 
ees other  than  those  In  the  specified  catego- 
ries, the  VA  could  exercise  these  authorities 
even  if  the  resultant  downgrading  affected  a 
greater  percentage  of  VA  workers  In  the 
grade  level  Involved  than  were  being  down- 
graded In  other  Federal  agencies.  This  Is  be- 
cause such  a  downgrading  would  not  be,  in 
the  words  of  the  House  amendment,  "for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  average  salary 
costs";  rather,  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  categorizing  and  compensating 
functions  carried  out  by  certain  occupa- 
tions. 

The  Committee  further  notes  that  neither 
the  proposed  advance- reporting  require- 
ment nor  the  limitation  against  dispropor- 
tionate VA  reductions  would  be  applicable 
at  all  to  standard  personnel  management  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  protecting  against  over- 
grading— such  as  individual  desk  audits  to 
determine  if  a  particular  Job  is  overgraded— 
so  long  as  those  activities  are  not  carried 
out  as  part  of  a  systematic  effort  to  achieve 
grade  reductions  pursuant  to  some  arbitrary 
formula. 

LAND  TRANSFER,  PHOENIX,  A2 

The  House  bill  (section  302)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  504)  would  re- 
quire the  transfer  to  the  VA.  without  com- 
pensation, of  a  certain  parcel  of  land  in 
Phoenix.  Arizona.  The  House  bill  would  re- 
quire the  transfer  of  3.4  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less:  the  Senate  amendment,  3.25  acres  of 
land,  more  or  less,  and  the  structure  there- 
on. 

The  House  amendment  (section  404) 
would  provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  VA, 
without  compensation,  of  3.4  acres  or  land, 
more  or  less,  and  the  structures  thereon. 

MODIFICATION  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  REAL 
PROPERTY.  MILWAUKEE  COUNTY.  WI 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  506).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  modify  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  land  previously  conveyed  to  Mil- 
waukee County.  Wisconsin,  so  as  to  permit 
the  County  to  lease  the  land  to  a  nonprofit 
corporation  that  would  be  required  (1)  to 
construct  on  the  land  and  equip  permanent 
improvements  useful  for  public  recreational 
or  general  civic  purposes,  and  (2)  to  use  the 
land  for  such  recreational  or  civic  purposes. 

The  House  amendment  (section  405)  con- 
tains this  provision. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RELEASE  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY.  MC  KINNEY.  TX 

The  House  bill  (section  301).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  remove  a  limitation  on 
land  previously  conveyed  to  the  City  of 
McKlnney.  Texas,  which  restricts  the  use  of 
the  land  to  recreational  purposes.  The  VA 
no  longer  maintains  a  facility  In  McKlnney. 

The  House  amendment  (section  406)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  REAL 
PROPERTY  AND  CONVEYANCE  OF  A  FENCE  ON 
SUCH  PROPERTY.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  505).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator (1)  to  modify  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  land  previously  conveyed  to  the 
Utah  State  Armory  Board  so  as  to  jjermit 
the  land  to  be  used  for  hospital,  education- 
al, civic,  residential,  or  related  purposes,  and 
(2)  to  convey  to  the  Armory  Board,  without 
compensation,  a  fence  located  on  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  House  amendment  (section  407)  con- 
tains this  provision. 

PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  COMMTTNITY-BASED  PSYCHI- 
ATRIC RESIDENTIAL  TFEATMEPTT  FOR  CHROII- 
ICALLY  MENTALLY  ILL  VFTERANS 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  102).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  amend  Subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  17  of  title  38.  relating  to 
hospital,  nursing  home,  and  domiciliary  care 
and  medical  treatment,  to  add  a  new  section 
620B  to  authorize  the  conduct  of  a  pilot  pro- 
gram, during  the  period  January   1.   1986. 
through  December  1.  1989.  under  which  the 
VA  would  contract  for  care  and  treatment 
and     rehabillUtive     services     in     halfway 
houses,  therapeutic  communities,  psychiat- 
ric residential  treatment  centers,  and  other 
community-based    treatment    facilities    for 
certain    eligible    veterans    suffering    from 
chronic  mental  Illness  disabilities.  A  veteran 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram if.  at  the  time  of  referral  to  a  contract 
facility,  the  veteran  were  (1)  receiving  VA 
hospital,  domiciliary,  or  nursing  home  care 
for  a  service-connected  chronic  mental  ill- 
ness disability,  or  (2)  a  veteran  with  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  rated  at  50  percent 
or   more   who   Is   receiving    VA   care    for   a 
chronic  mental  Illness  disability.  The  pro- 
gram would  he  planned,  designed,  and  con- 
ducted to  demonstrate  (1)  the  medical  ad- 
vantages and  cost-effectiveness  of  providing 
care  In  contract  facilities  compared  to  pro- 
viding care  in  VA  facilities,  and  i2)  the  vet- 
erans' potential  for  living  outside  of  medical 
facilities  as  a  result  of  participating  in  the 
pilot  program.  The  Administrator  would  lie 
required  to  approve  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  in  a  facility  before 
referring  veterans  to  it  anJ  to  designate  a 
VA  employee  to  provide  case-management 
services  for  each  veteran.  The  Administra- 
tor would  also  be  authorized  to  provide  in- 
kind  assistance  to  a  participating  contract 
facility    provided   that   the   VA   was   reim- 
bursed for  the  assistance.  The  Administra- 
tor would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees an   Interim   report  on   the   first  36 
months  of  the  pilot  program  and.  by  April  1. 
1990.  a  final  report  on  the  48  months  of  op- 
eration of  the  pilot  program. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

In  the  cases  of  veterans  requiring  treat- 
ment for  service-connected  chronic  mental 
illness  disability,  and  veterans  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
U.S.  Territories  or  women  veterans  requir- 
ing such  treatment  for  non-service-connect- 


ed chronic  mental  illness  disability,  the  VA. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  VA  General  Counsel, 
has   authority    under   current    law    (section 
610(a)  and  section  601(4)<C)  of  title  38i  to 
furnish  directly,  as  well  as  to  contract  for. 
the  type  of  halfway  house  residential  care 
(considered  to  be  an  extension  of    hospital 
care")  envisioned   in   the  Senate   provision. 
Moreover,  in  the  cases  of  thes<>  veterans  as 
well  as  certain  others,  such  as  thase   with 
service-connecled  disabilities  rated  50  per 
cent  or  more  disabling  and  those  requiring 
post-VA-hospital   followup  care  for  chronic 
mental  Illness  dL<iability.  the  VA  also  has  au- 
thority      under       current       law       (section 
612(f)(lKB)        and        '2)        and        section 
601(4X0(11))  to  contract   for  the  provision 
of  the  medical  and  related  services  compo- 
nent of  this  type  of  care  for  such  veterans' 
chronic  mental  illness  disabilities  and  to  ne- 
gotiate on  behalf  of  veterans  with  re.spect  to 
the  provision,  at  the  veterans   expense  or  fi- 
nanced by  other  non-VA  services,  of  the  res- 
idential    (room     and     board'     component. 
Noting  the  support  for  this  provision  by  the 
VA.  the  National  Association  of  VA  Chiefs 
of  Psychiatry,  and  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,   the  Committee   intends  to  ex 
amine  the  issues  relating  to  the  extent  of 
the  VA's  use  of  the  existing  authority  de- 
scribed above  The  Committer  is  aware  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  workable 
in  the  case  of  chronically  mentally  ill  veter- 
ans whose  illnesses  incapaciute  them  from 
earning   a   living   and   who   have    no   other 
available  to  them  to  pay  for  the  residential 
components  of  such  halfway-house  care,  but 
notes  that  many  of  the  veterans  eligible  for 
contract  medical  services  are  recipients  of 
substantial    disability    compensation    pay- 
ments 

VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT  APPOINTMENTS 

Section  3  of  H.R.  1408.  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  20.  1985. 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment,  would  In- 
crease the  maxlmimi  grade  level  at  which 
appointments  may  be  made  under  the  veter- 
ans readjustment  appointments  (VRA)  pro- 
gram, eliminate  the  14-year  education  limi- 
tation on  the  VRA  eligibility  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  who  do  not  have  service-connected 
disabilities,  and  provide  that  a  service-con- 
nected disabled  Vietnam-era  veteran  who 
has  more  than  14  years  of  education  must 
be  given  preference  for  a  VRA  over  other 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  have  more  than 
14  years  of  education. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

STA'TE  HOME  PER  DIEM  RATES 

The  House  bill  (section  104(3)).  but  not 
the  Senate  amendment,  would  amend  sec- 
tion 620(e)  of  title  38.  relating  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  VA  reimburses  community  nurs- 
ing homes  for  "Intermediate  care"  (a  level 
of  care  less  Intensive  than  nursing-home 
care  but  more  Intensive  than  domiciliary 
care).  In  order  to  specify  that  VA  payments 
to  State  homes  for  Intermediate  care  shall 
be  at  the  same  per  diem  rate  that  is  paid  for 
nursing  home  care. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

PHYSICIANS'  AND  DENTISTS'  SPECIAL  PAY 

The  House  bill  (section  205).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
4118  of  title  38.  relating  to  special  pay  for 
physicians  and  dentists  (1)  to  clarify  that 
the  employee's  entitlement  to  special  pay 
runs  from  the  date  of  employment  or  from 
the  date  the  employee  signs  a  special  pay 
agreement,  whichever  is  later.  (2)  to  modify 
the  amounts  of  special  pay  that  are  counted 


in  determining  the  annuity  of  employees 
who  retire  during  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1990  so  as  to  increase  by  10  percentage 
points  per  year,  from  60  percent  for  those 
retiring  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  90  percent  for 
those  retiring  in  fiscal  year  1990,  the  per- 
centages of  special  pay  counted  toward  an- 
nuities (under  current  law.  50  percent  of 
such  pay  is  counted  toward  annuities  for 
those  who  retire  during  1986  through  1990 
and  100  percent  after  1990),  and  (3  to  speci- 
fy that  an  employee  must  receive  a  perform- 
ance rating  of  at  least  fully  satisfactory"  In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  special  pay. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision 

STATUS  or  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
OUTPATIENT  CLINIC  IN  TOLEDO,  OH 

The  House  bill  (section  305).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  mandate  a 
change  m  the  status  of  the  VA  outpatient 
clinic  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  from  that  of  a  satel- 
lite clinic  (of  the  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan,  VA 
Medical  Center i  to  an  independent  clinic. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision 

The  Committee  notes  the  substantial 
strides  made  in  recent  months  by  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  In  con- 
junction with  the  University  of  Michigan 
through  its  affilistior.  with  the  Ann  Arbor 
VAMC.  to  expand  and  upgrade  medical  serv- 
ices at  the  Toledo  clinic,  specifically,  the  es- 
tablishment at  the  clinic  of  specialty  clinics 
for  Dermatology  in  April,  for  Ophthalmolo- 
gy and  Orthopedics  in  June,  and  for  Ear. 
Nose,  and  Throat  in  July.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue this  progress  and  provide  greater  ties 
to  and  continuity  with  medical  care  In  the 
community,  it  Is  the  Committee's  view  that 
the  Toledo  clinic  should  also  establish  a 
meaningful  affiliation  with  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  and  that  DM&S  Central  Office 
should  closely  monitor  the  pro\-lslon  of  serv- 
ices at  the  clinic.  The  Committee  does  not 
intend,  however,  that  the  affUiatlon  be- 
tween the  Toledo  clinic  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  Medical  School  be  diminished. 

The  Committee  directs  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  to  report  to  them  by  April  1.  1986, 
on  the  actions  regarding  such  a  new  affili- 
ation and  to  submit  at  that  time  an  evalua- 
tion, based  on  DM(5iS's  monitoring,  of  the 
range,  quality,  and  responsiveness  of  the 
care  provided  by  the  clinic. 

PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  NONINSTITUTIONAL 
ALTERNATIVES  TO  INSTITUTIONAL  CARE 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  103),  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  conduct  8  4-year  pilot  pro- 
gram, through  10  demonstration  projects, 
under  which  veterans  eligible  for  and  other- 
wise in  need  of  VA  hospital,  nursing  home, 
or  domiciliary  care,  would  instead  receive 
care,  including  health-related  services  from 
non-VA  entitles,  in  noninstitutional  settings 
Priority  for  participation  In  the  program 
would  be  accorded  to  veterans  with  seri-lce- 
connected  disabilities,  to  veterans  who  are 
65  or  older,  and  to  veterans  who  are  totally 
and  permanently  disabled.  The  VA  would  be 
required  to  utilize  geriatric  evaluation  units 
as  part  of  5  of  the  projects  and  to  assign  VA 
employees  to  provide  case-management 
services  for  all  veteran-participants. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

The  Committee  notes  that  It  Intends  to  re- 
quest that  the  VA  explore  the  need  of  eligi- 
ble veterans  for  noninstitutional  health-re- 
lated services  and  Intends  to  consider  next 
year  the  need  for  such  services  and  for  this 
pilot  program. 
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REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  SERVED  WITH  VOL- 
UNTARY CIVILIAN  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  503).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
submit  to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees,  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  a  joint  report  on  the 
question  of  U.S.  Government  responsibility 
for  providing  benefits  ani  sen  ices  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  health  care  and  mon- 
etsu-y  compensation  for  disabilities  which 
may  be  related  to  experiences  in  Vietnam), 
either  through  the  VA  or  otherwise,  to  indl 
viduals  who  served  in  Vietnam  with  volun- 
tary organizations  that  provided  significant 
assistance  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

COVERAGE  OF  RESPITE  CARE 

The  House  bill  (section  101).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
610(a)  of  title  38.  relating  to  eligibility  for 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  to  author- 
ize the  provision  of  respite  care,  defined  as 
care  furnished  by  a  VA  facility  on  an  inter- 
mittent or  temporary  basis  to  a  veteran  who 
is  suffering  from  a  chronic  illness  and  who 
is  receiving  care  at  home  or  in  a  iiospice  pro- 
gram. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

The  Committee  notes,  however,  that  the 
Senate  Committee,  in  the  context  of  further 
consideration  next  year  of  the  need  for  al- 
ternatives to  institutional  care,  will  consider 
the  need  to  provide  the  Administrator  with 
explicit  authority  to  provide  respi'e  care. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  CERTAIN  FORMER  POLITICAL 
HOSTAGES 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  502).  but 
not  the  House  bill,  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  lake  appropriate  action 
under  existing  authority  to  ensure  that  VA 
expertise  in  diagnosing  and  treating  individ- 
uals who  have  experienced  unusual  trauma 
and  stress  and  in  training  health-care  per- 
sonnel in  such  diagnosis  and  treatment  is 
made  available  to  other  Federal  agencies 
and  other  organizations  which  have  provid- 
ed or  may  provide  assistance  to  (1)  the  pas- 
sengers of  hijacked  TWA  flight  number  847 
who  were  held  in  captivity  as  political  hos- 
tages, or  (2)  other  United  States  citizens  re- 
turning from  such  captivity,  in  order  to  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  potential  psychologi- 
cal effects  of  their  captivity. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  Include 
this  provision. 

The  Committee  urges  the  Administrator 
to  provide  such  assistance  as  may  be  permit- 
ted under  existing  authority  and  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  similar  assistance  to  Federal 
agencies  and  other  organizations  which  pro- 
vide readjustment  services  to  U.S.  citizens 
who  are  victims  of  floods,  tornadoes,  earth- 
quakes, and  other  natural  or  manmade  dis- 
asters. 

EMERGENCY  VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING  ACT 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  508)  and 
section  2  of  H.R  1408  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  20.  1985, 
would  amend  the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-77;  29 
U.S.C.  1721  note). 

Both  H.R.  1408  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  deadline  for  veter- 
ans already  enrolled  In  the  program  to 
begin  a  program  of  training.  The  House 
would  extend  the  deadline  from  September 


1.  1985.  to  July  1.  1986;  the  Senate  amend 
ment,  from  September  1.  1985.  to  March  1. 
1986. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
these  provisions;  however.  Public  Law  99- 
108  extended  the  deadline  to  July  1.  1986. 

H.R.  1408.  but  not  the  Senate  amendment. 

(1)  would  amend  section  17  of  the  Act  to 
extend,  from  February  28.  1985  to  December 
31.  1985.  the  deadline  by  which  a  veteran 
mu.st  apply  to  participate  in  the  program; 

(2)  would  amend  section  5  (a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  the  period  of  unemployment 
required  to  qualify  for  participation,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment required  in  the  20  weeks  prior  to  ap- 
plication from  15  to  5;  and  (3)  would  amend 
section  16  of  the  Act,  relating  to  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  programs 
under  the  Act.  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Hou.se  amendment  does  not  contain 
these  provisions. 

DOMICILIARY  CARE 

The  House  bill  (section  102).  but  not  the 
Senate  amendment,  would  amend  section 
610(b)  of  title  38.  relating  to  eligibility  for 
domiciliary  care,  to  establish  a  single  basis 
for  eligibility  for  care  in  a  domiciliary  facili- 
ty by  deleting  the  provision  in  current  law 
which  authorizes  domiciliary  care  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veteran  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  pemiant-nt  disability,  tut>erculo- 
sis.  o.-  a  neuropsychiatric  ailment,  is  unable 
to  earn  a  living,  and  has  no  adequate  means 
of  support  and  leaving  in  place  the  existing 
authority  to  provide  domiciliary  care  to  any 
veteran  who  is  in  need  of  domiciliary  care 
and  is  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
care. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  include 
this  provision 

The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  included  provl 
sions  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985  (H.R.  3500  and  S.  1730)  tha' 
would  change  current  law  relating  to  domi- 
ciliary care  eligibility.  The  Committees  have 
agreed  to  resolve  their  differences  on  this 
Issue  in  the  reconciliation  conference. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REORGANIZATION  OF  CERTAIN 
PROSTHETICS  SERVICE  FUNCTIONS 

The  House  bill  (section  304(a)).  but  not 
the  Senate  amendment,  would  authorize  the 
VA  to  proceed,  during  fiscal  year  1985,  with 
an  administrative  reorganization,  of  which 
the  Committees  were  given  advance  notice 
on  February  1.  1985,  pursuant  to  section 
210(b)(2)  of  title  38,  Involving  the  transfer 
of  two  elements  from  the  Prosthetics 
Center  in  New  York— the  Technology  and 
Performance  Evaluation  Section  and  the  In- 
formation and  Education  Service— to  a  Pros- 
thetics Assessment  and  Information  Center 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
this  provision. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre 
ciate  the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery],  would 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  me  regard- 
ing some  things  that  were  Icnocked  out 
of  the  bill. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
bill  that  we  have  before  us  now,  the 
amendment  knocked  out  the  consider- 
ation that  was  in  the  Senate  bill  where 
the  Senate  bill  would  require  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  con- 
sider existing  hospitals  when  they 
were  considering  a  new  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  still  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  That  is  still  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  But  it  is  new  lan- 
guage; it  is  a  little  different  language, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  We  could  not 
accept  all  of  the  Senate  language,  but 
that  particular  requirement  is  still  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  recall  our  conversation 
regarding  the  possible  purchase  of  the 
Providence  Hospital  in  Mobile.  AL. 
and  what  we  have  gotten  into.  Does 
this  language  exclude  that,  or  would 
that  change  anything? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Let  me  clarify 
what  is  in  the  proposed  House  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  had  proposed  lan- 
guage which  would  have  required  the 
Administrator  to  provide  a  feasibility 
plan  for  the  purchase  of  a  medical  fa- 
cility that  is  located  in  an  urban  area 
and  is  suitable  for  furnishing  both 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  serv- 
ices to  veterans.  It  would  have  also  re- 
quired the  President  to  include  a  re- 
quest in  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  for 
an  appropriate  amount  to  purchase 
such  a  facility  if  warranted  by  the  fea- 
sibility plan.  That  was  taken  out  of 
the  bill,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
strongly  supported  it. 

The  reason  it  was  taken  out  s  that 
we  feel  that  we  should  not  docignate 
where  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital should  be  buili.  It  should  be  left 
up  to  the  Administrator.  That  is  why 
it  was  eliminated. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  has 
strong  feelings  about  it,  but  we  cannot 
go  around  designating  when  or  where 
a  veterans'  hospital  should  be  built. 
However,  we  did  accept  language 
which  requires  that  when  the  Admin- 
istrator proposes  to  Congress  to  con- 
struct a  new  or  replacement  VA  medi- 
cal facility,  he  must  include  in  the  pro- 
spectus for  such  project  a  description 
of  the  consideration  that  was  given  to 
acquiring  an  existing  facility  by  lease 
or  purchase. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  The  language  is  there 
that  they  should  consider  them? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes;  that 
they  should  consider  those  existing  fa- 
cilities if  they  plan  to  replace  or  con- 
struct a  VA  medical  facility. 


Mr.  SHELBY.  I  think  that  will  help 
in  this  case.  I  do  not  know  if  it  will 
solve  the  problem  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
things  in  this  bill  other  than  that.  For 
that  reason  I  do  not  object  to  the  gen- 
tleman's bringing  up  the  bill,  although 
I  do  disagree  as  to  that  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man's not  objecting.  We  held  the  bill 
up  trying  to  work  out  something  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  We 
have  a  lot  of  things  in  here  that  need 
to  move  forward  to  give  better  medical 
care  to  the  veterans,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  right.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  in  here  for  the  vet- 
erans of  the  country. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Finally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  [Mr.  Murkowski.]  and  to  the 
very  able  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Cranston],  for 
their  efforts  to  work  with  the  House 
side  to  seek  agreement  on  the  differ- 
ences in  the  two  bills.  I  regret  I  cannot 
say  specifically  that  the  other  body  is 
in  total  agreement  with  the  House 
amendment,  but  we  have  done  the 
very  best  we  can.  It  is  my  hope  that  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  other  body  in 
view  of  the  expiring  authorizations 
contained  in  the  measure.  We  have  al- 
ready granted  one  temporary  increase 
in  these  authorizations,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  provide  for  further  tempo- 
rary extensions. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, [Mr.  Murkowski],  for  working 
with  us  to  help  resolve  the  issue  of 
cutting  back  on  GS-11  to  GS-15  posi- 
tions in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  very  co- 
operative in  our  attempts  to  resolve 
this  issue  which  Ls  so  important  to  the 
Agency.  My  colleagues  know  that  the 
provision  contained  in  H.R.  505,  as 
passed  by  the  Hoiise,  was  almost  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  legislative  initiative 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Cahfor.iia  and  he  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  placing  this  item  high 
on  our  agenda.  I  believe  the  language 
proposed  in  tho  House  amendment  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  to  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
introduced  on  the  Senate  side.  I  con- 
tinue to  appreciate  the  good  work  of 
both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 


Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery],  for  the 
excellent  work  he  has  done  and  the 
time  and  effort  and  consideration  that 
has  been  put  in  this  bill.  I  also  com- 
mend the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT],  for  his  coopcration. 

I  think  this  type  of  approach  serves 
well  the  veterans  of  America.  I  have 
some  5,000  veterans  a  month  moving 
into  the  State  of  Florida.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  had  5,000  veterans  a 
month  moving  into  the  State  for  the 
last  5  years  straight,  so  I  have  a  strong 
interest  in  this  legislation  that  we  are 
discussing  today,  not  only  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
but  also  because  I  come  from  a  State 
which  has  not  only  a  growing  veterans 
population  but  has  a  very  large  veter- 
ans population— in  fact,  some  say  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Earlier  this  year  I  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  published  reports  of  exces- 
sive patient  death  rates  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  Just  as  dis- 
turbing as  those  reports  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration responded  to  newspaper  in- 
quiries concerning  them.  I  refer  in  this 
case  to  the  quality  of  care  at  a  particu- 
lar cardiac  surgery  unit. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Veterans" 
Administration  responded  has  created 
a  credibility  gap  in  the  minds  of 
myself  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  many  veterans,  and  much  of 
the  south  Florida  public  was  also  con- 
cerned. At  times  it  seemed  that  the 
primary  interest  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  not  to  allay  the  pub- 
lic's concern  but  to  retreat  behind  a 
shield  of  bureaucratic  jargon. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  is  now  contained  in  this 
bill,  H.R.  505,  that  would  require  the 
disclosure  of  statistics  on  medical  qual- 
ity data  such  as  morbidity  and  mortal- 
ity rates  at  individual  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  asking  my  colleagues 
to  strongly  support  this  legislation. 

I  am  convinced  that  overall  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  provides  excel- 
lent health  care.  But  problems  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  can 
only  be  overcome  by  a  policy  of  com- 
plete openness  and  disclosure.  Such  a 
policy  ensures  a  high  level  of  public 
confidence  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  we  know  that  confidence 
is  required.  It  allows  the  public  to 
obtain  complete  answers  to  their  in- 
quiries and  provides  the  veteran  with 
all  the  information  he  or  she  needs 
about  the  safety  record  of  a  medical 
program  to  which  they  entrust  their 
lives. 

In  its  present  form,  this  legislation 
leaves  intact  peer  review  sessions 
where  doctors  criticize  their  col- 
leagues. They  will  not  undermine  the 
privacy  rights  of  doctors  or  of  their  in- 
dividual patients,  nor  will  they  violate 
the  doctor-patient  privilege. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe,  in 
conclusion,  that  a  policy  of  open  and 
honest  disclosure  will  demonstrate 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
indeed  operating  in  the  vetersuis'  best 
interests,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I,  too,  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  505,  as  it  is  presently  before  the 
House.  The  process  of  working  out  the 
differences  in  this  legislation  between 
the  two  bodies  is,  hopefully,  close  to 
its  culmination. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  measure 
with  some  29  provisions  which  would 
result  in  significant  improvements  and 
new  authority  for  a  great  variety  of 
VA  health  care  programs. 

Most  pressing  is  the  simple  exten- 
sion of  authority  which  runs  out  to- 
morrow, October  31,  1985,  for  VA  "ex- 
traordinary" contract  health  care  in 
Puerto  Rico,  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  VA  regional  office  In  the 
Philippines,  and  for  VA  contracts  with 
community  treatment  facilities  for 
veterans  with  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
problems.  Each  of  these  deser^'es  to  be 
continued. 

This  legislation  would  Improve  VA's 
health  care  administration  by  modify- 
ing certain  eligibility  requirements.  A 
veteran  discharged  from  a  domiciliary 
or  nursing  home  is  not  eligible  for  fol- 
lowup  outpatient  care.  Veterans  must 
be  kept  in  the  domiciliary  or  nursing 
home  in  order  to  receive  the  needed 
care.  This  is  not  a  good  use  of  increas- 
ingly scarce  VA  medical  care  re- 
sources. It  would  be  remedied  by 
making  those  veterans  eligible  for  out- 
patient care. 

A  similar  situation  would  also  be 
remedied  by  passage  of  this  measure. 
Transfers  of  veterans  directly  from  VA 
nursing  homes  and  domlciliaiies  to 
community  nursing  homes  are  not  au- 
thorized by  current  law.  A  VA  nursing 
home  patient  must  now  needlessly  be 
admitted  to  a  VA  hospital  before  being 
transferred  to  a  community  nursing 
home. 

Further,  veterains  requiring  nursing 
home  care  for  treatment  of  service- 
connected  disabilities  must  now  have 
authorization  renewed  every  6 
months. 

The  VA  now  has  In  pl£u;e  good  con- 
trols designed  to  keep  nursing  home 
stays  from  being  unnecessarily  long. 
The  renewal  requirement  has  outlived 
its  usefulness  and  now  results  in 
wasteful  paperwork.  This  measure 
would  eliminate  the  renewal  require- 
ment. 

For  veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
agent  orange  and  certain  other  herbi- 
cides, or  to  ionizing  radiation,  the 
questions  still  remain  about  the  long- 
term  effects  of  the  exposure  on  their 
health.  These  veterans  are  currently 
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eligible  for  certain  priority  VA  health 
care  services  until  February  1986. 

The  amendments  would  extend  eligi- 
bility until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989. 
By  that  time,  we  should  have  better 
information  for  a  determination  as  to 
whether  benefits  should  be  perma- 
nent. 

Former  prisoners  of  war  would  also 
benefit  from  the  bill.  In  addition  to 
the  VA  health  care  now  provided  to 
former  POWs.  the  VA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  counseling  at  the 
request  of  any  former  POW  who  needs 
assistance  with  the  psychological  ef- 
fects of  the  I*OW  experience. 

This  measure  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  develop  and  report  on  a 
modular  approach  for  the  planning 
and  design  of  VA  medical  centers  in 
order  to  evaluate  the  applicability  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  such  an  approach. 
This  appears  to  have  promise  as  a  way 
to  hold  down  costs  without  any  loss  of 
quality. 

The  Nation's  population  is  growing 
older  on  the  average  and  this  is  re- 
flected by  the  average  age  of  its  veter- 
ans. The  demographics  of  the  veteran 
population  present  an  enormous  chal- 
lenge to  the  VA.  One  of  the  many 
ways  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
older  veterans  is  through  State  veter- 
ans homes. 

VA  grants  help  build  them,  and  the 
present  system  which  the  VA  uses  to 
process  grant  applications  should  be 
streamlined  to  do  a  better  job  of  get- 
ting the  money  where  the  greatest  Im- 
mediate needs  are. 

The  Eunendments  would  allow  the 
VA  to  bypass  projects  to  which  States 
have  not  made  their  financial  commit- 
ments in  favor  of  those  projects  to 
which  States  have  made  their  commit- 
ments, and  they  would  be  chosen  on 
the  baisls  of  comparative  need.  This  is 
a  step  we  should  take. 

There  are  many  good  provisions  in 
this  legislation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
through  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  of  Mr.  Edgar, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  minority,  we  have 
tin  amended  bill  which  has  been  im- 
proved and  refined. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  505.  the  VeteranH*  Administra- 
tion Health-Care  Amendments  of  1985.  This 
is  a  bill  that  I  Introduced  and  which,  as 
amended,  wax  reported  unanimously  out  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care  and  the  full  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  then  amended  by  the  Senate,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  helped  bring  this  bill 
before  my  colleairues.  Today.  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  before  you  a  description  of  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments of  H.R.  505.  I  am  including  a  full  ex- 
planation of  these  amendments.  However.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  a  few  specific  points. 


Our  schedules  in  committee  and  here  on 
the  floor  have  been  hectic  ones  during  this 
Congress.  Concerns  about  the  deficit  and 
about  how  to  devise  a  budget  for  this  coun- 
try have  been  overriding  issues.  Yet,  we 
have  not  forgotten  our  commitments  to  our 
Nation's  veterans,  men  and  women  who 
have  served  in  the  defense  of  their  country. 
This  bill  should  become  part  of  the  record 
of  the  House  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
service  of  these  citizens. 

Resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
versions  of  H.R  505  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  amended  by  the  Senate  wba  a  difTirult 
task.  I  want  to  acknowledge  now  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  (Mr.  MONTGOMKRY).  and  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  l>oth  the 
full  committee  and  of  the  subcommittee  I 
chair.  Mr.  Hammersc  HMitrr.  I  also  want  to 
acknowledge  the  participation  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  subcommittee:  their  counsel  Is 
always  valuable,  particularly  when  negotiat- 
ing with  the  other  body. 

The  House  amendments  contain  four 
titles:  Title  I  relates  to  health-care  pro- 
grams, title  II  relates  to  health-care  admin- 
istration, title  III  relates  to  \' \  medical  fa- 
cilities, and  title  IV  concerns  some  miscel- 
laneous provisions.  These  titles  contain 
much  of  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
which  was  designed  to  provide  cost-effec- 
tive alternatives  to  institution-baxed  health 
care  delivery  and  to  make  more  efficient 
the  provision  of  institutional  care  when  it 
is  medically  necessary.  This  is  important 
because  of  the  anticipated  impact  of  the 
number  of  veterans  who  are  aging.  We 
know  that  the  use  of  health  care  services 
increases  with  increasing  age.  It.  thus,  is 
more  important  than  ever  to  get  the  most 
out  of  each  Federal  dollar  spent  on  medical 
care. 

I  want  to  emphasize  a  provision  that  has 
general  significance  for  the  V.'>  and  s;>ecial 
importance  to  medical  care  which  restricts 
the  VA  in  implementing  an  employee  grade 
reduction.  As  Is  well-known,  th'  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  responded  to  a 
recommendation  of  the  "G-ace  Commis- 
sion" by  proposing  a  reduct  on  in  funding 
which  would  equate  to  an  annual  2-percent 
reduction  in  GS  grades  11-15  in  Hsral  years 
1985  to  1989.  This  provision  would  require 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Congress  before  im- 
plementing a  grade  reduction  of  certain 
categories  of  VA  employees. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  several 
provisions  relating  to  aging  veterans  which 
were  part  of  the  House-passed  bill  are  in- 
cluded. One  is  a  provision  that  would  allow 
veterans  who  would  otherwise  remain  in 
nursing  homes  and  domiciltaries  to  receive 
outpatient  care  to  complete  their  medical 
treatments.  This  provision  would  avoid  the 
use  of  costly  inpatient  beds.  \  related  pro- 
vision Is  included  that  wuuld  allow  veter- 
ans who  are  in  VA  nursing  homes,  domicil- 
iaries.  or  hospital-based  home  care  pro- 
grams to  be  Hdmitted  directly  into  a  com- 
munity nursing  home.  The  current  require- 
ment is  to  be  admitted  first  to  a  VA  hospi- 
tal. This  provision  would  avoid  the  cost  of 
admitting,  using  and  then  being  discharged 
from  expensive  hospital  beds. 


.Another  pnni-iion  relallnif  to  aging  veter- 
ans is  one  authnrizmK  the  expan-tion  from 
15  to  25  the  number  of  genalrir  research, 
education,  and  rliniral  renters  ItiKKCCS). 

I  am  plea.sed  that  the  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  contract  au- 
thority IS  extended  in  the  House  amend- 
ments. I  intrr>dured  thit  provision^)rigi- 
nally  as  H.R.  7S9 — which  wa.-"  ro^p<»n»«red 
by  two  of  my  colleagues  from  Florida  (Mr 
.Mica]  and  (Mr.  LEHMAN] 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  amendments 
include  a  permanent  authoril\  to  rontrart 
for  care  of  non-service-connerted  veteran* 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  is  inrluded  This  pro 
vision  also  provides  a  phaseout  of  this  con- 
tract authority  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico. 
I  deepl>  appreciate  the  sincere  concern  and 
Np<>nHon<hip  of  the  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr  l)E  LUGO.  I 
also  deeply  appreciate  the  sincere  concern 
and  support  of  the  gentleman  who  repre- 
sentj*  Puerto  Kirn    Mr    KlSTKK 

I  originallv  introduced  as  MR.  2227  a  bill 
that  was  cosponsored  b>  (  hairmnn  MoMT- 
GOMERY  to  authorize  a  ivear  demonstra- 
tion project  for  rhiropractir  rare  for  veter- 
ans. The  House  amendments  contain  a 
modification  providing  for  a  Tue-site  pilot 
program  and  should  provide  valuable  infor- 
mation about  chiropractic  services. 

All  of  this  said.  I  must  also  record  my 
disappointment  that  two  provisions  in  the 
bill  I  introdured  are  not  inrluded  in  the 
House  amendments.  I  will  continue  to  work 
for  these  provisions  and  plan  to  reintro- 
duce them  next  session. 

The  first  is  an  authority  for  the  V.^  to 
provide  respite  care  for  veterans  suffering 
from  chronic  long-term  illnesses  This  pro- 
vision would  free  hospital  beds  now  occu- 
pied by  those  who  could  be  cared  fur  in 
their  homes  if  some  brief  temporary  relief 
for  their  caregivers,  usually  their  families, 
were  available.  I  continue  to  think  this  is  a 
valuable  benefit  for  veterans,  their  families, 
and  the  VA. 

The  second  is  an  authority  to  equalize 
eligibility  for  domiciliary  care  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  by  re- 
moving restrictions  to  admission  of  those 
veterans.  I  believe  the  domiciliarv  program 
i.s  one  of  the  best  and  most  cost-effective 
programs  in  the  V.A  I  plan  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  program  in  the  next  session 
and  to  Introduce  more  extensive  legislation 
concerning  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  .505,  as  amended  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  505.  a  bill  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  health  care  senice  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
special  thanks  to  Chairman  S.V  (SONNY) 
.Montgomery,  and  to  Congressman  BOB 
Edgar,  the  chairman  nf  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  and  Health  (are  for  their 
support  and  understanding  of  the  unique 
situation  (if  1    S    \  irgin  Islands  veterans 

The  I  .S.  \  irgin  Islands  does  ni>t  have  a 
VA  hospital.  The  rlosvsi  \  \  hospital  is  in 
Puerto  Rico  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
our  veterans  have  the  authority  to  contract 
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with  a  doctor  of  their  choice,  a  doctor  who 
IS  familiar  with  their  problems,  and  whose 
ofHre  is  close  to  their  home.  It  is  al.so  im- 
ixirlant  that  these  veterans  are  able  to  uti- 
lise vendors  in  the  I'.S.  Virgin  Islands  in 
order  to  obtain  essential  medical  supplies. 

The  compromise  agreement  worked  out 
under  H.R.  505  v»ould  make  the  contract 
authority  permanent  with  respect  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  as  it  is  now  in  Hawaii  and 
.Ma-ska.  This  I  see  as  a  definite  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  service  to  Virgin  Islands 
veterans,  for  I  have  long  urged  that  outpa- 
tient clinics  be  built  in  the  C.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. While  it  does  not  appear  possible  at 
this  time  of  severe  Federal  deficits.  I  feel 
the  authority  to  make  the  contract  service 
a  permanent  one  with  respect  to  the  Virgin 
Islands,  is  an  equitable  solution  for  the  in- 
terim. 

H.R  505  recognizes  that  the  veterans  of 
the  l^S.  Virgin  Islands  have  earned  their 
service  benefits  and  are  entitled  to  equita- 
ble treatment.  I  urge  yoOr  support  for  this 
measure. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter, 
and  that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  on  H.R.  505,  the  leg- 
islation just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Calendar 
Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
committees. 

The  Clerk  called  the  committees. 
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WAIVING    CERTAIN    POINTS    OF 
ORDER      AGAINST      CONSIDER- 
ATION   OF    H.R.    3629.    DEPART- 
MENT     OF      DEFENSE      APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1986 
Mrs.    BURTON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 302  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  302 

Resolved,  That  all  points  of  order  under 
clause  3  of  rule  XIII  are  hereby  waived 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3629)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1986,  and  for  other  purposes. 
During  the  consideration  of  said  bill,  all 
points  of  order  against  the  following  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived:  titles  I  through  VII;  and 
sections  8007.  8016.  8020.  8037.  8040.  8042. 
8047.  8048.  8049,  8050,  8058.  8074.  8084,  8093. 
8096.  8098.  8099.  8100.  8101,  and  8102.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  en  bloc  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  29.  1985.  by.  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Schroeder  of  Colo- 
rado, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  chsuiges  portions  of  the  bill  not 
yet  read  for  amendment,  and  such  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Burton]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  the  customary  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Quillen],  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  302 
waives  points  of  order  against  speci- 
fied provisions  of  H.R.  3629,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  rule  does 
not  provide  for  the  bill's  consideration 
because  general  appropriation  bills  are 
privileged  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Provisions  relating  to  time  for 
general  debate  are  also  not  included  In 
the  rule.  Customarily,  general  debate 
is  limited  by  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  prior  to  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  3  of 
rule  XIII.  Clause  3  of  rule  XIII  pro- 
hibits consideration  of  legislation  that 
does  not  contain  a  section  detailing 
changes  made  to  existing  law  In  the 
accompanying  committee  report.  The 
committee  report  on  H.R.  3629  does 
not  contain  the  appropriate  Ramseyer 
on  the  procurement  reform  provisions 
adopted  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  specified  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clauses  2 
and  6  of  rule  XXI.  Clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  prohibits  unauthorized  appro- 
priations and  legislative  provisions  in 
general  appropriations  bills.  Clause  6 
of  rule  XXI  prohibits  reappropnalions 
or  transfers  In  general  appropriation 
bills.  The  rule  waivers  these  clauses  of 
rule  XXI  against  titles  I  through  VII 
of  the  bill.  These  waivers  are  neces- 


sary because  the  authorization  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1986  has  not  been  enacted  into  law.  In 
addition,  the  rule  waives  clauses  2  and 
6  rule  XXI  against  20  specified  general 
provisions  contained  in  title  VIII  of 
the  blU. 

The  rule  allows  for  the  en  bloc  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  by  Repre- 
sentative Schroeder.  This  amendment 
is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  October  29,  1985.  and  is  in 
order  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  changes  portions  of 
the  bill  not  yet  read  for  amendment. 
The  amendment  Is  not  subject  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question 
in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  This  Is  the  only  special 
provision  made  for  an  amendment  in 
this  rule.  Other  Members,  of  course, 
may  offer  amendments  to  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  those  amendments  do  not 
violate  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3629  provides 
$268.9  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
and  $7.75  billion  in  transfers  from 
other  accounts  for  a  total  funding 
availability  of  $276.3  billion.  This  bill 
does  not  provide  the  funding  for  mili- 
tary construction  or  nuclear  warheads. 
Funding  for  these  programs  are  con- 
tained In  other  appropriation  bills. 
When  the  anticipated  funding  levels 
for  these  programs  are  combined  with 
the  $276.3  billion  In  this  bill,  total 
fiscal  year  1986  military  spending  is 
expected  to  be  $292.6  billion. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  title 
VIII  of  this  appropriation  bill  contains 
102  general  provisions.  The  rule  waives 
clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI  against  20 
of  these  general  provisions.  Some  of 
these  provisions  of  special  interest  to 
members  are  provisions  relating  to 
procurement  reform,  a  moratorium  on 
carrying  out  a  test  on  the  space  de- 
fense system  against  an  object  in 
spEu:e,  multlyear  procurement  of  sever- 
al major  weapons  systems,  and  limita- 
tions on  procurement  of  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3629  is  Important 
legislation  that  provides  the  funding 
for  the  national  security  of  this 
Nation.  I  would  urge  Members  to  vote 
for  the  adoption  of  this  rule  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  timely  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  has  ably  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rule.  It  would  be  retiun- 
dant  for  me  to  repeat  them. 

We  all  know  that  we  face  an  emer- 
gency In  our  defense  posture.  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  we  go  forward  with  this 
appropriation  bill. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  bill  contains  $27.8  bil- 
lion less  than  the  President  requested. 
It  is  $9.5  billion  less  th&n  the  budget 
resolution   passed  by   this  House;   so 
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there  are  considerable  savings  in  our 
defense  posture,  although  the  admin- 
istration supports  the  budget  resolu- 
tion level. 

So  without  further  ado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  rule  so 
that  the  House  can  get  down  to  the 
discussion  of  this  very  important 
measure,  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson],  to  speak  out  of  order. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  John- 
son was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

LEGISLATION  TO  RBSTORE  fAllILY  PLANNING 
PROGRAMS  SCBLEVXL 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  to  restore 
informed  consent  to  assure,  as  the 
Reveiend  Monsignor  John  G.  McCar- 
ren  says,  "liberty  of  conscience,  right 
to  privacy,  and  absence  of  coercion." 
In  all  family  planning  programs 
funded  by  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development. 

This  legislation  should  be  unneces- 
sary. Until  this  year.  AID  policy  re- 
quired family  planning  progrcuns  to 
provide  information  on  all  methods  of 
contraception,  or,  if  the  grantee  could 
not  or  did  not  provide  a  particular 
service,  AID  policy  required  referral. 

To  my  regret,  AID  has  reneged  on 
its  commitment  to  this  responsible 
policy.  Since  July  8.  AID  has  allowed 
organizations  which  promote  natural 
family  planning— and  those  organiza- 
tions only— to  receive  Federal  funds 
without  providing  Information  or  re- 
ferral on  other  methods  of  family 
planning. 

Throughout  this  Nation,  academic 
freedom  policies  govern  educational 
institutions  because  we  believe  that, 
given  complete  Information,  people 
will  draw  the  right  conclusions.  We 
should  require  no  less  of  any  recipient 
of  Federal  funds. 

Please  join  79  Members  of  Congress, 
and  20  medical,  religious,  and  family 
planning  organizations  and  endorse 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  I 
may  Include  extraneous  and  tabular 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3629)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septemt)er  30.  1986, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1986 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3629)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Florida     (Mr. 

CHAPPELL]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kiloee]  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  Of  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  3629,  with  Mr.  Kiloee,  Chairman 
pro  tempore.  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  norlda 
[Mr.  Chappell]  will  be  recognized  for 
1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Flo.lda  [Mr.  Chappell]. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  af  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  manage  this 
bill  today  in  the  place  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Joe  Addabbo.  who 
as  all  of  us  know  Is  hospitalized  at  this 
time  with  a  kidney  ailment. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  talked  to  him 
this  morning  and  he  asked  me  to  give 
his  greetings  to  his  many  friends  here 


and  to  say  that  he  is  coming  along 
very  well.  Indeed,  suid  hopes  to  be  out 
of  the  hospital  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  gained 
about  30  pounds.  He  is  feeling  much 
better  tmd  he  is  doing  very  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  doctors  are  talking 
about  putting  him  on  a  diet  to  restrict 
his  weight.  I  again  bring  you  his  greet- 
ings and  say  that  all  of  us  wish  him 
Godspeed  in  his  recovery. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  the  members  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  for  their  advice  and  In- 
dulgence in  marking  up  ajid  reporting 
out  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  It  was  a  group  effoit 
and  is  generally  supported  In  its  en- 
tirety by  all  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers. This  can  be  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  separate,  mi- 
nority, or  dissenting  views  filed  In  the 
report. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriations  Committee, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten.  for  his  advice  and 
assLstance  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Joseph 
M.  McDade  for  his  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  formulating  this  difficult 
bill. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  draft  the 
bill  before  you  today.  We  tried  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  all  the  necessary  pro- 
grams while  keeping  the  overal'  fund- 
ing level  within  the  guidelines  ex- 
pressed by  the  House.  I  think  we  were 
able  to  do  that  realizing,  of  course, 
that  everyone  will  not  be  pleased  with 
all  aspects  of  this  bill. 

BILL  SUMMARY 

The  bill  before  you  maintains  a 
freeze  level  in  total  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority comparable  to  last  year's  level. 
This  bill  provides  total  obligational  au- 
thority of  $276.3  billion  consisting  of 
$268.6  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
and  $7.7  billion  in  transfers  from  other 
accounts. 

The  $276.3  billion  in  total  obllga- 
tlonal authority  is  approximately  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  portion  of 
the  $292.6  billion  defense  l^vel  pro- 
posed by  the  House  In  its  budget  reso- 
lution and  its  Defense  Authorization 
Act  when  they  passed  and  represents  a 
freeze  In  defense  funding  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  This  seems  to  be  the 
level  the  House  currently  supports  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mends this  level. 

Just  to  give  the  House  some  perspec- 
tive as  the  total  appropriations  provid- 
ed to  the  Defense  Department  in  the 
recent  past  let  me  briefly  set  forth 
some  statistics.  For  the  6-year  period- 
fiscal  year  1980  through  fiscal  year 
1985— the  Defense  Department  re- 
ceived appropriations  and  transfer  au- 
thority totaling  $1.3  trillion  which  ex- 
cludes military  construction,  military 
family  housing,  civil  defense,  and  nu- 
clear warhead  research  and  produc- 
tion. 


The  total  obligational  authority 
level  recommended  in  this  bill  of 
$276.3  billion  represents  a  100-percent 
increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1980  fund- 
ing level. 

In  light  of  the  current  deficit  reduc- 
tion efforts  and  the  prospects  of  large 
budget  deficits  in  the  immediate 
future,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
felt  the  level  of  funding  recommended 
in  this  bill  is  adequate. 

Let  me  now  briefly  cover  what  is  rec- 
ommended In  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  before  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  pages  5,  6,  and  7  of 
the  committee's  report  list  a  number 
of  significant  and  highly  visible  pro- 
grams addressed  in  the  bill  and  I 
advise  the  Members  to  read  these 
highlights  to  easily  Identify  programs 
of  Interest  to  them. 

MILITARY  PERS07CNEL 

The  bill  recommends  $70  billion  for 
military  oersonnel  or  $1.8  billion 
above  last  year's  level  and  $3.4  billion 
below  the  budget  request.  These  funds 
provide  2.167.370  active  duty  military 
personnel,  an  increase  of  15.000  above 
fiscal  year  1985  and  a  selected  reserve 
man-year  average  of  1,096.333,  an  in- 
crease of  42,971  above  last  year. 

The  bill  approves  the  3-percent  mili- 
tary pay  raise,  effective  October  1, 
1986.  but  requires  DOD  to  absorb  10 
percent  of  the  total  costs. 

The  bill  recommends  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $2.7  billion  from  the  military 
personnel  accounts  as  a  result  of  the 
retired  pay  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1986.  This, 
of  course,  accounts  for  most  of  the  rec- 
ommended reductions  of  $3.4  billion 
below  the  budget  request. 

OPERATION  ^ND  BiAINTENANCE 

The  bill  recommends  $77.1  billion 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts which  is  roughly  the  ssune  level 
of  funding  provided  last  year  and  $5.3 
billion  below  the  budget  request. 

The  first  major  reduction  of  $4.4  bil- 
lion is  a  result  of  pricing  adjustments 
such  as  reduced  fuel  prices,  lower  than 
anticipated  inflation,  revised  foreign 
currency  assumptions,  increases  in 
competition,  and  improvements  in 
DOD's  acquisition  process. 

The  second  major  reduction  of  $1.5 
billion  results  from  authorization 
action. 

The  third  major  adjustment  adds 
$932  million  to  reduce  the  depot  main- 
tenance and  real  property  mainte- 
nance backlogs  and  to  partially  restore 
the  civilian  pay  reduction  originally 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

There  is  also  $300  million  in  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  the  committee 


in  programs  felt  to  be  unnecessary  or 
duplicative. 

While  these  reductions  in  military 
personnel  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance seem  large,  they  do  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  readiness  of  our  forces 
and  are  fully  justified. 

PROCimEMENT 

The  bill  recommends  $93.4  In  total 
obligational  authority  for  procure- 
ment, a  reduction  of  $5  2  billion  below 
last  year's  level  and  a  decrease  of  $13.4 
below  the  budget  request.  Some  of  the 
so  called  "big  ticket"  items  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  follow: 

The  bill  recommends  $1.1  billion  to 
purchase  144  AH-64  Apache  attack 
helicopters;  $1.6  billion  to  purchase 
840  M-1  Abrams  tanks;  $2.3  billion  to 
purchase  84  F/A-13  aircraft;  $1.2  bil- 
lion to  purchase  one  Trident  subma- 
rine; $2.1  billion  to  purchase  4  SSN- 
688  nuclear  attack  submarines;  $2.6 
billion  to  purchase  3  CG-47  Aegis 
cruisers;  $5.2  billion  to  purchase  48  B- 
IB  bombers;  $1.8  billion  to  purchase  48 
F-15  aircraft;  $2.6  billion  to  purchase 
180  F-16  aircraft;  $1.7  billion  to  pur- 
chase 16  C-5B  airlift  aircraft;  $200  mil- 
lion to  begin  a  competition  and  pro- 
cure air  defer -.e  aircraft  for  the  Air 
Force;  and  $1.8  billion  to  purchase  12 
MX  missiles. 

RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION 

The  bill  recommends  $34.1  billion  in 
total  obligational  authority  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion which  is  $2.9  billion  above  the 
fiscal  year  1985  level  and  $6.1  billion 
below  the  budget  request.  Some  of  the 
specific  recommendations  in  the  bill 
are  as  follows: 

The  bill  recommends  $2.1  billion  for 
continued  development  of  the  Trident 
II  strategic  missile  system;  $570  mil- 
lion for  continued  development  of  the 
Tilt-Rotor  JVX  aircraft;  $1.5  billion 
for  ICBM  modernization;  $384  million 
for  continued  development  of  the  C-17 
transport  aircraft;  and  $2.5  biillon  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative— "star 

wars." 

NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 

The  bill  recommends  over  $20  billion 
for  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  which  Includes  add-ons  above 
the  budget  request  of  $700  million 
mostly  for  equipment.  I  refer  Mem- 
bers to  pages  10  through  21  of  the 
committee  report  which  set  forth  the 
funds  provided  for  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces.  The  committee 
has  always  been  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Guard  and  Resene  and  we  con- 
tinue to  try  to  update  the  equipment 
available  to  these  forces. 


INTELLIGENCE  MATTERS 

The  committee  reviews  the  intelli- 
gence and  Intelligence-related  activi- 
ties budgets  with  the  same  intensity 
and  completeness  as  is  afforded  other 
portions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense [DOD]  budget.  Because  of  the 
highly  sensitive  nature  of  these  activi- 
ties, the  results  of  the  committee's 
budget  review  are  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate detailed  and  comprehensive  clas- 
sified annex  to  this  report  and  cannot 
be  discussed  on  the  floor. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  Includes  several  provisions 
dealing  with  matters  of  interest  to  the 
Members.  One  deals  with  the  prohibi- 
tion of  lethal  aid  to  Nicaragua.  The 
subcommittee  has  included  the  exact 
prohibition  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  intelligence  authorization  bill 
which  prohibits  the  CIA..  DOD.  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  in- 
volved in  intelligence  activities  from 
providing  material  assistance,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  the  Nicaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Resistance,  including  arms,  am- 
munitions, or  other  equipment  or  ma- 
terial which  could  be  used  to  Inflict  se- 
rious bodily  harm  or  death.  Additional 
language  was  included  to  clarify  that 
nothing  in  the  prohibition  will  impair 
the  administration  of  humanitarian 
assistance  previously  provided. 

Another  general  provision  prohibits 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds 
to  carry  out  a  test  of  an  antisatellite 
weapon  against  an  object  In  space 
until  the  President  certifies  the  Soviet 
Union  has  conducted  a  similar  test 
after  October  3.  1985. 

The  bill  recommends  a  provision 
placing  certain  conditions  on  the  use 
of  funds  provided  for  the  procurement 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  similar 
to  those  provisions  contained  in  the 
House-passed  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1986. 

I  remind  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  majority  of  the  thou- 
sands of  line-items  in  the  Defense 
budget  remain  untouched  by  the  sub- 
committee and  they  are  funded  at  the 
budget  request  level  or  the  authorized 
levels. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  the  biU 
is  not  going  to  please  everyone,  but  I 
think  it  Is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  your 
support  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  I  shall  submit  a  table 
providing  additional  details  of  the  bill 
for  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  table  follows: 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairrnan.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  corisume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  com- 
mending my  colleag:ue.  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chappell]  who  just 
explained  in  great  detail  what  is  in 
this  enormously  large  and  Important 
bill.  My  colleague  and  our  friend  from 
Florida  took  over  as  acting  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  at  a  very  diffi- 
cult time,  and  all  of  the  House,  I 
think,  should  know  that  he  conducted 
himself  with  professionalism  all  the 
way  through.  We  are  very  proud  of 
the  job  that  he  did.  He  sought  to  run 
the  committee  in  a  very  bipartisan 
way  and  to  make  sure  all  voices  were 
heard,  and  he  accomplished  this. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  know 
that  missing  from  our  presence  today 
is  our  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Chairman 
Joe  Addabbo,  who  is  recovering  in  the 
hospital.   As   we   proceed   today   with 
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this  bill,  we  know  that  he.  ana  mdeed 
his  lovely  wife,  Grace,  have  our  warm 
prayers  for  a  speedy  recovery,  and  we 
look  forward  to  his  resumption  of  han- 
dling this  bill  as  our  cha-.'-rr.ar,  aj^  hi.= 
recovery  progresses. 

Let  me  say,  too.  that  ::  has  been  a 
privilege  for  me  to  work  with  al!  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  s!de.s  of  the  aisle, 
all  of  whom  have  made  significant 
inputs  into   this  bill.   Mr    Chairman 


the   subcommittee,    as 


often    does. 


had  substantial  disagree.Tient.s.  bi.t  ■*« 
worked  to  try  to  achieve  consensus  on 
this  bill  that  we  could  present  to  the 
floor.  Each  and  every  Member,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  made  such  a  contri- 
bution, and  I  would  be  deeply  remiss  If 
I  did  not  express  to  each  and  every 
one  of  them  my  thanks  for  their  inter- 
est, for  their  understanding,  for  their 
willingness  to  try  to  do  what  everyone 
perceived  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of 
our  Nation. 


I  want  to  express  my  appreciation, 
too,  to  the  staff  of  our  committee 
which  is  second  to  none  in  the  Con- 
gress, which  provides  u.^;  with  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  information  and  detail. 
again  In  a  very  bipanisan  way  so  that 
we  can  attempt  to  make  judgrnent.?  so 
that  we  are  confident  m.  and  that  we 
believe  we  have  the  facts  for  They  do 
so  much  of  the  daily,  very  difficult 
work  In  tracking  all  of  the  intricacies 
of  this  bill,  that  they  desene  the  con- 
gratulations and  plaudits  of  all  of  us. 
They  are.  indeed,  men  and  women  who 
conduct  themselves  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Nation 

I  do  have  to  makt  a  personal  refer- 
ence to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  this 
committee  who  has  been  with  the 
committee  for  some  time  and  will  soon 
be  leaving  it  to  go  on  to  perhaps  bigger 
and  better  things  with  the  Packard 
Commission  as  she  assumes  a  very  im- 
portant role  with  the  Packard  Com- 
mission. I  am  referring  to  Robin  Deck. 
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who  has  served  this  committee  ably 
and  honorably  for  many,  many  years. 
To  her.  I  want  to  extend  on  behalf  of 
all  of  us,  our  personal  thanks,  and 
indeed,  our  very  best  wishes  as  she 
goes  into  her  new  assignment.  We  hate 
to  see  you  leave,  but  we  know  you  will 
do  a  super  job  at  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion, which  is  so  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida  has  indicated,  we 
went  through  what  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  in  this  bill,  both  because  of 
the  fiscal  situation  of  the  Nation  and 
because  of  the  absence,  as  we  got  down 
to  the  mark,  of  our  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  whose  role 
was  ably  filled  by  my  dear  friend  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chappell]. 

As  he  has  suggested  to  you,  oiir  bill 
today  provides  $276  billion,  which  is  a 
good  deal  less,  some  $27  billion  less, 
than  was  requested  by  the  President, 
and  roughly  $9  billion  below  the 
amount  that  was  authorized  by  the 
House  yesterday  with  passage  of  the 
authorization  bill. 

The  reasons  that  we  arrived  at  this 
are  very  straightforward.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  indeed,  the 
Members  of  this  House,  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  issue  of  deficit 
spending,  and  they  believe,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  defense  spending,  as  critical 
as  it  is,  must  be  included  as  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  efforts  at  deficit  reduction. 
And  in  addition,  through  the  course  of 
the  year  on  some  very,  very  difficult 
issues,  the  House  has  spoken  several 
times  on  the  issue  of  defense  regarding 
the  overall  level  of  spending  and. 
indeed,  on  individual  progrEims.  And 
through  those  debates,  held  through- 
out the  course  of  this  year,  in  what 
has  been,  to  put  it  mildly,  an  extended 
discussion  of  defense  issues,  there  was. 
I  believe,  a  consensus  developing  in 
the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
about  where  we  ought  to  be  on  a 
number  of  those  programs. 

Our  goal  as  a  subcommittee,  then, 
when  we  sat  down  with  this  bill,  was 
to  try  to  respect  and  to  build  on  that 
consensus  that  had  been  achieved. 
And  our  goal  was  to  bring  to  the  floor 
an  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  we  could  all  sup- 
port. 

As  my  friend  from  Florida  has  said,  I 
believe  we  have  managed  to  do  that, 
and  I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
will,  indeed,  lend  their  support  to  this 
bill  without  junendment.  We  bring  it 
to  you  as  a  work  product  that  is  com- 
plex and  difficult. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  cover 
the  ground  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Florida  did.  The  report  is 
over  400  pages  long,  and  the  bill  itself 
is  about  117  pages  in  length.  So  I  will 
not  attempt  to  revisit  all  of  those 
issues. 

You  need  to  know  that  we  are  about 
at  a  freeze  for  DOD  at  last  year's  level. 


and  to  do  so.  we  had  to.  as  my  friend 
from  Florida  indicated,  scrutinize 
every  account.  None  of  them  were 
immune.  All  of  them,  if  you  will,  made 
a  contribution  to  achieving  the  levels 
of  appropriations  that  we  have  here. 

You  should  know  there  is  about  $13 
billion  in  immediate  deficit  reduction 
as  a  result  of  this  bill,  a  highly  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  that  there  are,  indeed,  a  lot 
of  sacrifices.  I  suppose  if  we  looked  at 
the  level  of  this  bill  today  and  dis- 
cussed it  earlier  in  the  year  at  a  level 
that  would  be  about  a  freeze,  a  lot  of 
us  would  not  have  believed  that  we 
would  ever  bring  such  a  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Well,  we  did  and  we  are  here,  and  we 
are  because  of  the  problems  that  face 
the  Nation  and,  indeed,  the  problems 
that  face  our  committee  as  we  attempt 
to  get  here  in  the  very  closing  hours  of 
the  session  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant appropriation  bill.  They  are  all 
important,  but  certainly  this  bill  is 
second  to  none  in  matters  of  its  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we 
have  achieved  a  bill  that  is  support- 
able by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  hops,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  will 
be  adopted  as  we  have  presented  it  to 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chap- 
pell], our  acting  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
for  the  quality  work  that  he  has  done 
in  the  absence  of  our  beloved  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Joe  Addabbo],  in  preparing  this  bill 
for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  has  worked  with  all 
members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has  worked  with 
the  Members  of  this  House  who  are  in- 
terested in  defense  and  national  secu- 
rity issues,  and  I  think  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  for  which  he  should 
be  complimented. 

I  also  want  to  pay  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade].  who  has  taken  over  as 
the  ranking  member  of  this  commit- 
tee. He  too  has  done  a  tremendous  Job 
in  crafting  this  legislation.  Our  com- 
mittee has  always  operated  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis.  I  also  want  to  compliment 
our  staff,  and  particularly  Robin  Deck, 
who  is  leaving.  We  are  going  to  be  ex- 
pecting her  to  do  a  lot  of  work  In  pro- 
curement reform  in  her  work  with  the 
Packard  Commission  and  to  shape  up 
that  part  of  the  defense  operation.  I 
know  she  will. 

Reaching  the  budget  target  freezing 
defense  spending  was  not  painless,  it 


required  some  difficult  decisions.  But 
we  have  accomplished  this  in  a  way 
that  does  not  undercut  our  national 
security  and  fully  meets  our  obligation 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense. 

But  looking  into  the  future,  I  am 
uneasy  about  our  ability  to  meet  these 
commitments.  I  am  particularly  refer- 
ring to  the  implications  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  on  defense  spending.  I  am 
certainly  not  saying  that  defense 
should  receive  special  treatment  in  a 
deficit  reduction  effort,  it  must  bear 
its  fair  share.  But  the  specific  provi- 
sions of  Gramm-Rudman  could  go  well 
beyond  that  fair  share  to  create  de- 
fense disasters  in  the  pursuit  of  arbi- 
trary and  poorly  drafted  budget  tar- 
gets. The  letter  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Aspin. 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger illustrates  just  how  crippling 
this  legislation  could  be  on  the  defense 
budget.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Cap.  I  have  been  startled  by  the  Pen- 
tagon's silence  over  the  Gramm/Rudman 
legislation  to  force  a  balanced  budget  by 
1991.  Repeated  efforts  to  get  you  or  some- 
one el.se  from  the  Defense  Department  to 
testify  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  met  with  refusals.  Appar- 
ently, since  the  White  House  has  given  its 
imprimatur  to  Gramm/Rudman.  no  one  in 
the  Pentagon  wants  to  speak  up  on  how 
Gramm/Rudman  could  foul  up  defense.  Al- 
though I  respect  this  tremendous  loyalty  to 
your  commander  in  chief.  I  question  wheth- 
er silence  demonstrates  good  stewardship  by 
the  political  leaidershlp  in  the  Pentagon. 

Let  me  divide  the  issue  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  is  the  argument  I  would  expect 
you  to  be  making.  The  second  part  Is  a  com- 
pendium of  facts  that  disturbs  me  greatly 
and  that  I  think  ought  to  disturb  all  citi- 
zens. regaLTdless  of  ideology. 

As  you  know.  Gramm/Rudman  estab- 
lishes deficit  ceilings,  starting  with  $180  bil- 
lion in  1986.  In  each  successive  year,  the 
ceiling  is  reduced  by  $36  billion  until  we 
reach  zero— that  is.  a  balanced  budget— in 
1991.  To  enforce  the  ceiling,  the  legislation 
orders  cuts  if  the  deficit  is  expected  to 
exceed  the  ceiling. 

The  first  cuts  would  be  non-Social  Securi- 
ty cost-of-living  allowances.  After  that,  the 
remainaing  cuts  would  be  determined  by  a 
formula.  That  formula  is  skewed  to  Impose 
disproportionate  cuts  on  defense.  Defense 
makes  up  less  than  one-third  of  total  feder 
al  spending.  But  if  Oramm-Rudman  Is  en- 
acted and  the  formula  klclts  in  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  the  formula  ensures  that  half  the 
cuts  will  come  out  of  defense— at  the  abso- 
lute minimum.  The  larger  the  amount  by 
which  the  deficit  exceeds  the  $180  billion 
ceiling,  the  larger  will  be  the  slice  cut  from 
defense.  The  defense  portion  could  rise  to 
almost  two-thirds,  or  double  the  share  one 
would  expect  defense  to  contribute. 

One  reason  for  this  skew  is  the  decision  to 
exclude  such  programs  as  Social  Security 
from  any  cutbacks  at  all.  But  the  hit  on  de- 
fense Is  further  ballooned  by  the  decision  to 
Include  existing  defense  contracts  in  the 
pool  of  funding  to  be  cut.  while  excluding 
most  existing  contracts  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Many  liberals  can  and  will  argue  that  this 
Is  a  fair  distribution  of  cuts.  In  truth,  this 
formula  will  save  many  domestic  programs 


from  meat-ax  cuts,  though  many  will  still  be 
badly  chewed  up.  But  what  startles  me  is 
the  Defense  Department's  silence  in  the 
face  of  this  formula.  For  years.  1  have  been 
hearing  from  you  about  the  crucial  signifi- 
cance of  a  major  defense  buildup.  In  recent 
months,  we've  been  told  how  devastating  it 
would  be  if  defense  budgets  were  held  to 
only  3  percent  annual  growth  in  the  next 
five  years.  Now.  everyone  is  talking  about  a 
proposal  that  would  not  only  force  huge 
cuts  in  defense,  but  disproportionate  cuts  as 
well,  and  the  word  from  the  Pentagon  is  .  .  . 
silence. 

I  would  observe.  Cap.  that  you  are  paint- 
ing yourself  into  a  comer  from  which  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  argue  for  further 
defense  increases.  If  the  admini-^tration  is 
going  to  worship  at  the  altar  of  Gramm/ 
Rudman.  it  is  going  to  have  to  kiss  the  de- 
fense buildup  goodbye.  In  fact,  with 
Gramm/Rudman  in  place,  you  are  going  to 
preside  over  the  largest  peacetime  defense 
cutback  in  history. 

In  your  only  public  comment  on  Gramm/ 
Rudman  to  dale,  you  responded  to  a  direct 
question  from  Human  Events  as  to  whether 
Gramm/Rudman  could  impinge  on  defense 
outlays"  by  aclinowledginK.  "Yes.  it  could"— 
but  then  promptly  shifted  into  neutral  gear. 
\o\x  said  the  president  "would  not  feel  re- 
quired to  make  reductions  in  defense." 
What  are  you  guys  smoking  over  there?  Is 
anyone  over  there  reading  this  document? 
Such  a  siaternetU  makes  sense  only  if  the 
president  intends  to  violate  his  oath  of 
office  and  ignore  the  Gramm/Rudman  stat- 
ute. 

There  are  other,  less  ideological  problems 
with  Gramm/Rudman  that  are  causing  me 
to  lose  sleep.  If  I  were  to  try  to  sum  it  up  in 
one  sentence  without  resort  to  unnecessary, 
emotion-laden  terms.  I  would  have  to  say 
'.hat  it  is  just  atx>ut  the  dumbest  piece  of 
legislation  I  have  .seen  in  my  15  years  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Certainly,  it  is  the  dumbest 
piece  of  legislation  to  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration ijy  Congress. 

There  is  a  fundamental  flaw  in  Gramm/ 
Rudman  that  results  from  the  conflicting 
concerns  of  Congress.  Congress  wants  the 
deficit  cut.  but  ii  doesn't  want  to  give  the 
pr^'sident  the  opportunity  to  reshape  na- 
tional priorities— since  that  would  effective- 
ly rewrite  the  Constitution  by  removing  the 
legislative  branch  from  the  priority-setting 
process. 

To  make  budget  cuts  rationally,  you  want 
to  make  them  in  lower-priority  programs— 
and  determining  priorities  is  part  of  the  po- 
litical process.  If  you  give  the  president  the 
authority  to  choose  where  the  ax  wiil  fall, 
you  let  him  set  priorities— and  you  give  him 
the  option  of  taking  punitive  action,  like 
closing  military  bases  in  the  districts  of  con- 
gressmen who  don't  .support  his  programs. 

To  forestall  such  problems.  Gramm/ 
Rudman  has  laced  together  a  legislative 
straitjackei  that  denies  the  president  any 
priority-setting  authority  and  Instead  im- 
poses a  strict  formula  for  sequestering 
funds.  It's  ironic:  in  order  to  make  sure  the 
president  cannot  make  cuts  we  dislike.  Con- 
grt'Si  is  nrepared  blindly  to  put  in  place  a 
formula  vhat  forces  cuts  nobody  wants. 

Perhaps  most  astounding  is  that  a  10  per- 
cent cut.  which  is  quite  possible  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Gramm/Rudman.  could  force 
the  firing  of  almost  one-third  of  all  those  In 
uniform  Yes.  one-third;  674.000  of  the 
2.150.000  persons  in  uniform.  That's  the 
equivalent  of  eliminating  the  Marine 
Corps— three  times. 

Will  someone  over  there  please  read  the 
fine  print  in  Gramm/Rudman?  The  10  per- 


cent cut  would  be  imposed  on  each  line 
item.  The  payroll  for  each  service  Is  a  line 
item.  Gramm/Rudman  does  not  allow  cuts 
in  salary— so  you  have  to  lay  people  off.  But 
a  10  percent  cut  in  funds  doesn't  equate  to  a 
10  percent  cut  in  people.  First,  the  firings 
won't  take  place  until  a  month  into  the 
fiscal  year.  Then  you  have  to  pay  to  move 
these  people  and  their  furnishings  home. 
And  you  have  to  pay  them  accrued  leave. 
And  there's  a  provision  that  prevents  you 
from  touching  much  of  the  money  that  has 
to  be  paid  into  the  retirement  fund.  The 
synergism  of  this  email  print  forces  you  to 
reduce  the  armed  forces  by  almost  a  third  to 
meet  a  10  percent  spending  reduction.  Ridic- 
ulous? 

The  straitjacket  approach  means  that 
cuts  have  to  be  made  even  when  they  are 
plain  bad  management— even  if  they  are  pa- 
tently ridiculous.  You  can  see  that  in  the 
weapons  area,  where  Gramm/Rudman  man- 
dates that  you  shave  equal  amounts  off 
every  weapon  system— not  20  percent  off  a 
low-priority  program  and  none  off  a  higher 
priority  program. 

For  example,  let's  say  that  Weapon  A  has 
been  in  production  for  several  years  and 
Weapon  B  is  due  to  start  production  this 
year.  The  logical  decision  in  a  resource  cut- 
back is  generally  to  take  the  entire  cut  out 
of  Weapon  B— by  simply  not  starting  pro- 
duction this  year— and  leave  Weapon  A  un- 
touched. But  the  Gramm/Rudman  lan- 
guage forces  you  to  produce  both  weapons 
and.  probably,  to  produce  both  at  uneco- 
nomic rales.  You  could  well  end  up  cutting 
the  budgets  for  Weapon  A  and  B  by  10  per- 
cent, but  cutting  the  niunbers  produced  by 
20  percent. 

Take  the  example  of  the  E-6A  TACAMO 
aircraft.  There  are  two  of  them  In  this 
year's  budget  for  $402  million.  But  because 
of  all  the  overhead  costs,  one  aircraft  would 
cost  only  about  $40  million  less  than  two. 
Thus,  a  cut  of  10  percent  in  funding  would 
cut  production  by  50  percent. 

Another  example  is  the  Infamous  DIVAD 
air  defense  weapon,  which  was  recently 
killed  by  the  Pentagon  as  a  flop.  Under  the 
Gramm/Rudman  formula,  an  across-the- 
board  cut  of  10  percent  would  mean  the 
Pentagon  would  only  get  credit  for  10  per- 
cent of  the  saving.s  from  killing  DIVAD.  In 
other  words,  there  would  be  no  Incentive  to 
kill  it.  We  couldn't  even  use  the  drastic 
budget-cutting  formula  of  Granun/Rudman 
to  get  rid  of  dogs  like  DIVAD. 

Look  at  construction  projects.  The  legisla- 
tion says  the  president  must  make  equal 
cuts  out  of  each  program  listed  in  Appro- 
priations Committee  reports.  Each  construc- 
tion project  Is  listed  in  those  reports.  If  we 
have  funded  100  dams  and  must  cut  10  per- 
cent, we  can't  Just  build  90  dams,  we  have  to 
build  90  percent  of  each  of  the  100  dams. 
For  military  construction,  we  list  individual 
buildings.  Granun/Rudman  forbids  that  any 
project  be  killed.  This  presumably  means 
that  we  will  have  to  eliminate  pieces  of 
buildings— skip  the  top  floor,  don't  put  In 
air-condltionlng.  cut  the  number  of  rest- 
rooms.  It's  anyone's  guess  how  it  will  be 
done.  One  possibility  that  worries  r.ie  Is  that 
cheaper  materials  will  be  used  so  that  the 
structures  will  simply  deteriorate  more 
quickly  and  we  will  face  huge  maintenance 
bills  In  the  out-years. 

Another  anomaly  Is  In  shipbuilding.  If 
Gramm/Rudman  were  to  be  triggered  In 
fiscal  year  1986.  the  minimum  amount  of 
spending  that  would  have  to  be  cut  from 
each  program  would  come  to  2.6  percent. 
But  to  stop  that  amount  of  spending  In  the 


shipbuilding  account— where  appropriated 
funds  spend  out  slowly— would  require  the 
president  to  sequester  51  percent  of  the  new 
budget  authority  for  each  ship  program. 
This  Is  budget  arcana  that  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand even  if  you  are  bom  with  a  green 
eyeshade.  But  the  effect  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend. Many  FY  '86  programs  provide  for 
only  one  ship.  If  you  cut  budget  authority 
In  a  one-ship  program  by  51  percent,  you 
can't  build  that  ship.  Applying  that  to  the 
26-shlp  plan  In  the  1986  budget,  you  would 
only  be  able  to  build  12  ships— at  most. 

One  of  the  strangest  impacts  of  Gramm/ 
Rudman  would  fall  on  the  Ml  Tank.  The 
legislative  formula,  run  through  all  its  per- 
mutations, would  require  that  at  least  112 
percent  of  the  1986  funds  authorized  for  the 
tank  be  sequestered  if  Gramm/Rudman 
were  to  kick  in.  That  is  admittedly  an  ex- 
treme case.  As  near  as  can  be  calculated,  out 
of  the  few  thousand  line  items  In  the  de- 
fense budget,  at  least  53  would  require  the 
sequestration  of  more  than  100  percent  of 
the  1986  funds  aopropriated. 

In  outlining  how  Emperor  Grarrun/ 
Rudman  has  no  clothes.  I  have  tried  to  be 
as  precise  as  possible.  There  are  many  ways 
In  which  this  legislation  might  be  even  more 
damaging  than  I  have  outlined,  but  the 
vagueness  of  the  language  prevents  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  Impact.  Even  the  sponsors  of 
some  of  the  provisions  are  often  unclear. 
One  amendment  to  Gramm/Rudman  that 
passed  the  Senate  had  Lawton  Chiles  of 
Florida  declaring  to  the  Senate  three  times. 
"There  is  no  mechanism  that  would  allow 
the  president  to  cut  Medicaid  or  AFDC  [Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children]." 
Only  minutes  later,  fellow  sponsor  Pete  Do- 
menlcl  of  New  Mexico  told  the  Senate. 
"They  [Medicaid  and  AFDC]  may  be  se- 
questered." There  is  an  Imprecision  here 
that  looks  all  too  much  like  we  are  spinning 
a  wheel  of  misfortune  on  some  tele\-lslon 
game  show. 

The  litany  of  ridiculous  effects  that  I 
have  outlined  begs  a  question:  Why  is  no 
one  speaking  up  for  defense?  And  In  particu- 
lar, what  about  you?  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, you  were  called  Cap  the  Knife. 
Later  in  the  Pentagon,  it  was  Cap  the  Ladle. 
If  Gramm/Rudman  goes  into  effect  with 
your  aquiesence.  it  will  be  Cap  the  Meat  Ax. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  briefly  about 
an  issue  that  I  think  is  of  significant 
concern  to  all  of  us.  That  is  the  oppor- 
timity  that  we  will  have,  I  hope,  in 
Geneva  In  the  next  several  weeks.  The 
President  will  be  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  to  discuss  a  variety  of 
issues.  Many  of  us  In  this  House  have 
worked  over  the  last  several  years  to 
put  the  President,  by  supporting  his 
modernization  programs,  in  a  position 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. It  is  very  clear,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  Soviets  are  interested  In  get- 
ting an  arms  control  agreement.  I 
think  a  lot  of  that  derives  from  the 
President's  proposal  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  I  think  that  that 
has  provided  powerful  leverage  that 
has  convinced  the  Soviets  that  it  is 
now  time  to  go  back  to  the  bargaining 
table  and  to  try  and  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  administration. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  is  an 
historic  opportunity,  but  one  that  will 
pot  last  forever.  So  I  am  hopeful  that 
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as  the  President  now  prepares  his 
counterproposal,  which  I  think  Is  a 
very  positive  indication,  that  he  will 
come  to  grips  with  the  reality  of  what 
it  will  take  to  get  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  So- 
viets have  actually  made  a  proposal,  a 
counterproposal,  which  calls  for  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  offensive  weap- 
ons. They  have  not  in  the  past  made 
those  kinds  of  proposals. 

But  it  is  clear  that  they  feel  that 
their  national  interests  must  be  served 
in  this  negotiating  process,  and  they 
are  asking  something  of  us  as  we  have 
asked  of  them,  and  that  is  that  there 
not  be  further  erosion  of  the  ABM 
agreement. 

Just  yesterday.  Leslie  Oelb,  a  distin- 
guished reporter  from  the  New  York 
Times,  in  a  very  lengthy  article,  de- 
scribed the  fact  that  the  Soviets  for 
the  first  time  have,  in  a  sense,  admit- 
ted that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  Is  an 
Illegal  radar,  and  have  suggested  a 
trade  off  with  several  radars,  one  In 
Greenland  and  one  in  England  as  a 
possible  way  of  dealing  with  this  very 
serious  compliance  question  that  has 
bothered  all  of  us.  I  think  that  is  a 
demonstration  of  flexibility  on  their 
part.  Clearly  they  want  to  see  the 
United  States  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  ABM  agreement. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  and  this 
Congress  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  reinterpretatlon  of  the  ABM 
agreement  coming  Just  1  month  before 
the  summit.  But  we  are  pleased  that 
Mr.  Shultz  has  announced  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  adhere  to  a  restric- 
tive interpretation  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  I  find  that  not  totally  satisfy- 
ing. I  think  that  the  proper  way  to 
deal  with  this  Issue,  if  we  were  con- 
cerned about  this  gray  area,  is  to  go  to 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
in  Geneva,  and  In  a  confidential  way 
probe  with  the  Soviets  and  see  If  we 
could  come  up  with  a  coherent  and 
agreed  vlewpont  of  what  the  treaty 
really  does  mean  In  this  particular 
area. 

a  Ills 

On  the  basis  of  what  the  negotiators 
have  said.  Including  Mr.  Glrard  Smith, 
and  Mr.  John  Rhlnelander.  and  the 
13-year  interpretation,  it  is  clear  In  my 
own  view  that  the  restrictive  interpre- 
tation is  the  correct  interpretation. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  we  find 
ourselves  In  the  rather  ludicrous  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  abiding  by  a 
restrictive  interpretation  while  we  say 
the  Soviets  could  legally  go  forward  on 
a  more  expansive  Interpretation. 

So  I  still  hope  that  that  Issue  will  be 
presented  at  the  SCC.  and  we  work 
this  out. 

Now  some  have  suggested  that  this 
is  really  a  way  of  trying  to  leverage 
the  negotiations.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Soviets  for  a  whUe  were  saying  there 


should  be  no  research  at  all:  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  were  saying  that  we 
would  adhere  to  the  ABM  agreement, 
which  does  limit  reseairch  on  these 
mobile  systems. 

I  think  the  SCC  is  the  place  to  work 
this  out.  I  Just  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's great  hope  and  dream  of  a  stra- 
tegic defense  Initiative,  will  not  mean 
that  he  will  not  understand  that  the 
Soviets  are  going  to  want  to  see  adher- 
ence to  the  ABM  agreement.  I  think 
that  If  there  Is  a  conunltment  on  our 
part  to  adhere  to  ABM  Into  the 
future,  that  we  can  get  the  deep  reduc- 
tion which  were  the  initial  arms  con- 
trol objective  of  this  administration. 

I  hope  we  do  not  miss  a  historic  op- 
portunity to  lower  the  number  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  both  sides  by 
stonewalling  In  Geneva  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  President  has  a  reputation  as  a 
shrewd  negotiator,  as  a  great  poker 
player.  I  hope  that  what  we  are  wit- 
nessing Is  the  buildup  to  that  kind  of  a 
shrewd  deal,  because  I  believe  If  we 
miss  this  opportunity,  then  we  are 
going  to  see  the  Soviets  resort  to  old 
tactics  of  building  up  their  offenses  to 
make  certain  that  they  can  counter 
any  defense  that  we  deploy  in  the 
future.  A  lot  of  people  whom  I  respect 
have  very  serious  questions  about  the 
technical  feasibility  of  a  complete 
shield  over  the  United  States.  But  It 
will  be  much  more  likely  that  SDI 
could  prove  feasible  If  there  were  deep 
reductions  In  offensive  nuclear  forces. 

I  am  hopeful,  as  someone  who  has 
tried  to  support  the  modernization 
program  and  has  supported  SDI  re- 
search, that  we  do  not  miss  this  histor- 
ic chance  for  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment that  our  allies  want,  that  the 
American  people  want,  and  the  people 
of  the  world  deserve. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  compliment  him 
for  the  statement  he  has  Just  made. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  needs  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  anyone  In  terms  of  sup- 
porting, where  he  feels  it  is  wise,  the 
administration's  modernization  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  been  at  odds  with  each  other  on 
a  number  of  those  questions,  when  he 
felt,  in  his  own  Judgment,  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  right  on  certain  mod- 
ernization questions. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  statement  the 
gentleman  is  making  now  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  one.  This  President,  ada- 
mant as  he  has  been  against  every 
arms  control  treaty  that  the  United 
States  has  entered  into  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty. 

He  can  either  use  history  as  his  con- 
stituency, and  strike  a  bargain  that 
can  result  In  the  deep  cuts  In  offensive 
weapons  that  he  set  out  originally  to 


seek  at  the  negotiating  table,  or  on  the 
other  hand  he  can  proceed,  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fantasy,  that  will  not  be 
played  out  with  the  final  verdict  being 
rendered  for  10  years  or  15  years  or 
more;  and  let  that  fantasy  allow  him 
to  drop  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
think  the  gentleman  and  I  would  both 
agree:  First,  that  the  research  should 
go  forward,  absolutely:  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  wrong  when  they  say  no  re- 
search. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Second,  the  Soviet  pro- 
posaJ  has  some  warts  In  it;  they  threw 
in  the  British  and  French  missiles.  In- 
termediate range  missiles,  things  of 
that  nature  which  they  have  always 
fallen  off  of  In  the  past.  So  we  have 
got  to  go  back  with  a  counterproposal 
In  order  to  try  to  engage  them  and  get 
that  agreement. 

But  adherence  to  the  ABM  agree- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  fundamental 
to  whether  we  are  going  to  get  those 
deep  reductions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  Is  consistent  with  the  President's 
objective.  If  defense  proves  feasible  10 
to  15  years  down  the  road,  we  can  re- 
consider but  let  us  not  make  that  Judg- 
ment now. 

What  I  hear  so  many  people  saying 
is.  "Let's  deploy  now.  Let's  deploy 
something  now.  Let's  get  something  in 
the  field  now."  I  would  rather  do  the 
research  and  then  find  out  whether 
this  thing  is  going  to  work  or  not. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  In  the  meantime  use  the 
restraint  at  the  bargaining  table  to  get 
and  obtain  any  treaty,  the  deep  cuts  In 
offensive  weapons  that  the  gentleman 
wants  and  the  President  has  said  since 
his  Inauguration  that  he  seeks. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  we  do  want  to  go 
ahead  with  SDI  at  some  point  In  the 
future,  some  limited  defense  In  the 
future.  It  will  work  better  In  the  con- 
text of  vastly  reduced  offensive  forces. 

General  Abramson  has  said  It: 
"We've  got  to  maintain  the  arms  con- 
trol structure  If  SDI  Is  going  to  work." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRCAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  time  of 
the  gentlemsm  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  maintaining  the  basic 
arms  control  structure  and  not  letting 
it  get  swept  away  Is  the  way  to  ensure 
that  defense  Is  an  option  in  the  future. 

If  not.  If  we  miss  this  historic  oppor- 
tunity and  resort  to  a  classic  arms 
race,  then  the  Soviets  are  going  to 
build  up  their  offensive  forces,  build 
up  potential  countermeasures  that  will 
make  defense  much  harder  to  transi- 
tion in  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  DICKS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. I  hope  that  the  administration 
pays  some  heed  to  It.  I  know  that 
there  are  voices  within  the  administra- 
tion who  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  also  voices 
within  the  administration  that  dis- 
agree, and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  causes  me  some  concern  and  I 
know  it  does  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  concerned  about  seeking 
an  arms  control  treaty  in  a  climate  in 
which  we  can  have  real  security,  that 
division  that  seems  to  be  within  the 
ranks  of  the  administration  on  the 
question  the  gentleman  has  raised. 

What  he  is  saying  is  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  deep  cuts  in  offensive  forces 
guaranteed  by  a  verifiable  treaty,  the 
idea  of  defense  becomes  absolutely 
preposterous  because  it  is  cheaper  to 
invest  in  offensive  systems  to  over- 
whelm that  defense,  than  it  is  to  con- 
struct and  deploy  the  defense. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Dicks]  has  made  an  ex- 
tremely important  point. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  end  on  this 
note:  Every  one  of  us  wishes  the  Presi- 
dent well.  Every  one  of  us  realizes  that 
the  Soviets  are  very  difficult  to  negoti- 
ate with,  but  this  President  has  an 
oppportunity  that  no  other  President 
during  this  century  has  had  to  strike  a 
bargain  that  could  do  more  for  world 
peace  than  any  other  achievement 
that  I  can  think  of. 

This  summit  will  either  be  the  start 
of  that  process  toward  that  agreement 
or  it  could  be  one  of  the  great  missed 
opportunities.  I  hope  and  pray  that  it 
is  not  the  latter. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 
Senators  Nunn  and  Cohen,  summed 
up  the  situation  well  in  a  column  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day entitled,  Arms  Race,  Break- 
through or  Breakdown?"  It  stated: 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  announced  his  so- 
lution to  the  arms  race:  a  mutual  50  percent 
reduction  in  offensive  strategic  weapons  In 
return  for  an  end  to  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  program.  This  50  percent  solution, 
designed  to  sound  eminently  reasonable  to  a 
variety  of  audiences,  contains  the  potential 
for  both  breakthrough  and  breakdown. 

The  flaws  contained  in  the  proposal  are 
apparent.  The  eifects  are  heavily  weighted 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  favor.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  it  Is  not  unprecedented 
to  find  a  party  to  a  negotiation  placing  a 
heavy  hand  on  its  side  of  the  scales.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  witness- 
ing the  dance  of  diplomacy,  not  the  pouring 
of  concrete.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
process  and  not  the  end  product. 

We  believe  President  Reagan  should  re- 
spond to  Gorbachev's  proposal  with  some- 
thing that  is  positive,  strategically  sound 
and  politically  sustainable.  This  last  re- 
quirement should  not  be  underestimated, 
for  the  Soviets  have  at  least  three  major  ob- 
jectives in  mind:  1)  to  stop  Star  Wars  "  re- 
search: 2)  to  divide  the  NATO  alliance,  and 
3)  to  undermine  future  congressional  and 


public  support  for  the  president's  strategic 
modernization  and  defense  programs.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  Soviets  can  achieve  their 
first  goal,  but  if  they  can  paint  Reagan  as 
being  inflexible  and  uncompromising,  then 
they  may  be  able  to  win  in  Western  Europe 
and  indirectly  in  Congress  what  they  could 
not  achieve  in  Geneva. 

Reports  abound  that  guerrilla  warfare  is 
t>eing  waged  within  the  administration  be- 
tween those  who  see  no  benefit  In  dealing 
with  the  Soviets  except  on  our  terms  and 
those  who  see  advantage  In  reaching  a  com- 
promise. This  battle  should  not  be  fought  or 
concluded  without  a  wary  eye  being  cast  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Congressional  support  for  stra- 
tegic modernization  and  defense  programs 
has  been  predicated  upon  good-faith  efforts 
to  achieve  dramatic  reductions  in  offensive 
nuclear  weapons.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
therefore,  to  focus  only  on  the  negative  as- 
pects of  the  Soviet  proposal  without  at- 
tempting through  serious  negotiations  to 
set  the  scales  back  in  balance. 

A  sober  analysis  of  the  Soviet  proposal 
should  reveal  that  there  are  grounds  for 
progress  beyond  the  obvious  one-sided  ad- 
vantages. The  Soviets  have  dropped  their 
unacceptable  preconditions  for  discussing 
offensive  reductions,  and  for  the  first  time 
have  proposed  a  specific  numerical  ceiling 
on  nuclear  warheads,  a  longtime  U.S.  objec- 
tive. Moreover,  there  proposal  would  require 
substantial  (though  still  insufficient)  reduc- 
tions in  their  destabilizing  force  of  MIRVed 
ICBMs. 

But  other  elements  of  the  proposal  are 
clearly  unacceptable  and  prejudicial  to 
Western  security  Interests,  such  as  the  ex- 
emption from  the  proposal  of  all  Soviet  sys- 
tems targeted  on  Europe.  It  remains  now  for 
the  president  to  applaud  the  positive  princi- 
ples and  seek  to  convert  the  negative  com- 
ponents and  tactics  into  an  equitable  agree- 
ment. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  president  must 
Invite  the  Soviets  to  join  him  in  searching 
for  a  mutually  acceptable  formula  for 
achieving  stability.  For  example,  he  should 
refocus  attention  upon  a  critical  element 
underplayed  in  the  Soviet  proposal:  the 
need  for  strong  incentives  to  reduce  the 
numl>er  of  land-based,  MIRVed  missiles  well 
below  the  levels  permitted  under  the  Soviet 
proposal.  It  Is  the  high  ratio  of  these  vul- 
nerable, counterforce  weapons  to  their  as- 
signed targets  that  causes  a  tightening  of 
the  finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger.  Both 
countries  seem  to  be  moving  dangerously 
close  to  a  launch-on-waming  strategy— the 
firing  of  the  most  accurate,  destructive  and 
vulnerable  weapons  upon  the  first  warning 
that  they  are  about  to  be  attacked. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  move 
toward  greater  stability.  One  approach, 
which  we  called  the  buUd-dowTi,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  president  in  1983  with  broad  con- 
gressional backing.  Among  Its  elements: 

An  Immediate  cap  on  the  number  of  nu- 
clear warheads: 

Reductions  in  warheads  through  a  re- 
quirement that  deployment  of  new  nuclear 
warheads  be  accompanied  by  elimination  of 
a  greater  number  of  existing  warheads; 

A  similar  reduction  In  bombers; 

Formulas  aimed  at  channeling  moderniza- 
tion in  stabilizing  directions  such  as  mobili- 
ty and  single-warhead  missiles: 

Negotiation  of  trade-offs  t)etween  bomber 
payload  and  missile  throw-weight. 

Unfortunately,  this  proposal  fell  victim  to 
insufficient  development  by  the  administra- 
tion in  discussions  with  the  Soviets  and  to 
the  Soviet  walkout  from  Geneva  in   1983. 


But  sut)sequent  events,  including  informal 
Soviet  commentary  and  the  present  Gorba- 
chev proposal,  indicate  a  compatibility  with 
key  principles  of  the  1983  proposal,  al- 
though there  are  differences  over  the  spe- 
cific formulations. 

A  key  new  ingredient,  however,  has  been 
added  since  the  1983  Geneva  talks:  slategic 
defensive  weapKin  systems.  The  administra- 
tion argues  that  SDI  was  a  major  reason  for 
the  Soviet  decision  to  return  to  the  negoti- 
ating table.  Yet  in  his  recent  press  confer- 
ence, the  president  appeared  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  negotiating  any  restrictions  on 
the  development  and  testing  of  'Star  Wars" 
until  we  know  whether  these  weapons  are 
feasible— in  short,  several  years  from  now. 
This  position.  If  true,  makes  any  progress  In 
Geneva  very  unlikely.  And  a  stalemate  In 
Geneva  would  offer  the  Soviets  a  means  of 
furthering  their  objectives  in  undermining 
domestic  and  Allied  support  for  needed 
modernization  programs. 

The  United  States  can  propel  the  negotia- 
tions forward  by  adopting  an  approach  that 
addresses  SDI  and  is  consistent  with  our  ob- 
jectives programs. 

While  maintaining  a  reasonably  funded 
research  program,  we  should  discuss  with 
the  Soviets  what  constitutes  allowable  de- 
velopment and  testing  under  the  provisions 
of  the  ABM  Tteaty.  In  the  two  years  since 
the  president's  original  "Star  Wars"  speech, 
the  Soviets  have  come  up  with  interpreta- 
tions of  key  treaty  limits  that  are  far  more 
restrictive  than  what  we  agreed  to  in  1972. 
Over  the  same  period,  the  administration 
has  been  forumulattng  Increasingly  permis- 
sive interpretations  of  the  relevant  treaty 
provisions  to  allow  as  much  of  the  SDI  to  go 
forward  as  possible.  A  reasonable  middle 
ground  would  be  for  both  sides  to  agree  to 
live  with  the  restrictions  on  development 
and  testing  that  were  mutually  accepted  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  signed.  This  Is,  after 
all.  the  legal  obligation  of  both  parties. 

We  should  Inform  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
prepared  to  reexamine  the  scope  and  pace 
of  a  possible  transition  to  Increased  reliance 
on  strategic  defenses  if  they  are  prepared  to 
do  three  things:  agree  to  meaningful  and 
stabilizing  reductions  In  strategic  and  Inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces,  satisfy  U.S. 
concerns  regarding  current  violations  of  ex- 
isting strategic  arms  control  agreements  (In- 
cluding the  construction  of  the  radar  at 
Krasnoyarsk),  and  work  with  us  in  Identify- 
ing realistic  and  verifiable  breakpoints  be- 
tween research  and  development  beyond 
which  their  SDI  and  oois  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  progress. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  president  to 
reach  an  accord  with  Gorbachev  to  preserve 
congressional  support  for  his  programs.  But 
a  Reagan  "nyet"  is  not  enough.  If  a  budget- 
conscious  Congress  perceives  that  opportu- 
nities for  an  accord  were  deliberately  ig- 
nored or  sabotaged,  then  it  is  unlikely  to 
retain  enthusiasm  for  those  programs  high 
on  the  president's  agenda.  Good  faith  could 
become  a  line  item— one  the  president  has 
the  power  to  veto. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  I  think  it  is  a  sin- 
cere one;  it  Is  extremely  well  thought 
out.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

President  Reagan  has  no  other  elec- 
tion that  he  will  stand  for.  His  Judge 
from  this  point  forward  is  going  to  be 
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history.  He  has  an  opportunity,  and  I 
join  the  gentleman  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Young],  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  the  time.  Before  I  begin,  I  want 
to  say  that  we  missed  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee.  Mr.  Aodabbo. 
during  the  drafting  of  our  bill  and 
hope  he  is  back  with  us  soon.  I  want  to 
complement  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  this  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  done  a  very  effective 
Job  in  helping  to  fashion  a  bill  that  I 
think  is  acceptable  to  a  vast  majority 
of  this  Congress  as  well  as  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  further  want  to  compliment  my 
colleacue  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chap- 
pell].  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Bill  Chappell,  and  as  the  acting 
chairman  of  this  committee  he  has 
done  an  extremely  fine  Job.  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  I  am  very  proud 
that  a  colleagTie  from  Florida  would 
have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  brought  to 
the  floor  today  a  defense  bill  that  is 
very  unusual;  it  is  less  than  it  was  last 
year.  You  have  heard  some  of  the  fig- 
ures, but  this  bill  is  actually  3.64  per- 
cent less  than  the  fiscal  year  1985  ap- 
propriations bill  for  national  defense, 
and  that  is  somewhat  historic. 

This  committee  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  being  able  to  do  that  when 
the  fact  is  considered  that  we  did  it 
without  severely  or  adversely  affecting 
any  of  our  defense  systems. 

We  could  do  it  because  of  pressure 
and  influence  from  the  administra- 
tion; from  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee; and  from  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  who 
su"e  determined  to  eliminate  cost  over- 
runs from  our  process.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  get  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can  for  the  American  people  for  their 
tax  dollar. 

We  did  it  by  bringing  about  savings 
such  as  in  the  F-18  program  where  we 
are  going  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
F-18's  this  year  as  we  had  originally 
planned;  84  new  airplpmes,  but  we  are 
going  to  get  those  84  new  airplanes  for 
$.■^40  million  less  than  the  price  that 
we  expected  to  pay  for  those  same  air- 
planes Just  a  few  years  ago. 

We  are  buying  four  attack  subma- 
rines this  year;  we  are  going  to  get 
those  attack  submarines  for  a  little 
over  $42  million  less  per  submarine 
than  we  had  initially  expected  to  pay 
for  them. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of 
savings  because  of  multiyear  procure- 
ment practices  and  because  of  very 
close  negotiation  with  contractors.  We 
have  been  able  to  bring  this  bill  in  to 


provide  a  strong  defense  at  less  money 
than  last  year. 

The  bill  continues  to  reflect  the 
mood  of  the  American  people  who  sup- 
port a  strong  national  defense.  We 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  [depart- 
ment of  Defense's  requests,  line  by 
line,  and  I  believe  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  providing  the  strongest  na- 
tional security  possible  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  Americtn  taxpayers. 

We  have  trimmed  the  fat  out  of  329 
research  and  development  piograms. 
at  a  savings  of  $5.2  billion,  and  we 
have  made  reductions  in  357  procure- 
ment progranis  at  a  savings  of  $13.4 
billion.  In  all.  the  bill  is  $27.6  million 
below  the  President's  request  and  $1.5 
billion  less  thsm  amount  provided  in 
last  year's  bill. 

We  have  examined  thousands  of  de- 
fense programs  in  preparing  this  bill- 
many  of  which  little  is  written  but 
provide  an  important  element  for  our 
national  defense.  For  instance,  our  bill 
provides  funding  for  development  of 
very  high  speed  integrated  circuits,  a 
fascinating  program  that  makes  a 
quantum  leap  in  the  speed  and  accura- 
cy of  our  data  processing  capability  to 
enhance  the  performance  and  reliabil- 
ity of  many  weapons  systems. 

The  bill  provides  funding  for  over 
the  horizon  radars,  which  provide  us 
with  a  far  greater  ability  to  detect 
enemy  Intrusion  into  our  air  space. 
The  Soviets  have  had  a  similar  system 
for  many  years. 

We  have  provided  for  the  improved 
training  of  our  air  crews  with  the  tac- 
tical aircrew  combat  training  system 
and  the  air  combat  maneuvering  in- 
strumentation ranges.  These  systems 
are  so  effective  that  we  hope  to  in- 
crease their  use  by  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

The  Army  tactical  missile  system  is  a 
new  system  which  provides  us  with 
deep  st/ike  conventional  capability  in 
Europe.  This  is  a  key  to  preventing  nu- 
clear confrontation  there. 

The  Askeet,  Eram.  and  Sadarm  sys- 
tems of  "smart  munitions"  allow  us  to 
multiply  our  forces  more  effectively. 

We  have  developed  a  propeller, 
fixed-wing  aircraft  that  can  take  off 
vertically. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  bill  does 
not  have  some  deficiencies.  Among  the 
programs  not  funded,  but  I  believe  are 
important  to  our  future  defease  pos- 
ture, is  the  "Amraam"  alr-to-alr  mis- 
sile system.  The  Soviets  are  In  the 
process  of  developing  a  similar  system, 
and  will  take  the  lead  in  its  production 
without  our  continued  research  in  the 
field. 

We  need  the  "J-stars."  system  to 
give  our  troops  in  the  battlefield 
better  intelligence,  but  the  bill  cuts 
funding  for  this  program  from  $240 
million  to  $60  million. 

We  need  an  effective  Asat  antlsatel- 
lite  weapon,  to  counter  the  Soviets, 


who  have  developed  the  worlds  only 
operational  Asat  system. 

As  for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, I'm  pleased  that  the  bill  provides 
funding  for  this  new  system  which  as 
conceived,  would  be  the  ultimate  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  attack  against  our 
Nation.  Some  people  say  we  should 
fund  SDI  research  and  development  at 
$1.7  billion  this  year,  some  say  $1.9  bil- 
lion, and  others  say  $2.1  billion.  Our 
committee  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  this  program,  reviewing  the 
SDI  offices  five  program  elements 
and  7?  tasks.  The  committee  decided 
to  fund  SDI  at  $2.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  If  you  look  at  the  hearing 
record,  you  will  see  that  many  of  us 
wanted  a  higher  figure.  We  have  been 
assured  by  General  Abrahamson,  how- 
ever, that  this  funding  level  will  allow 
the  office  to  pursue  its  second  year  of 
work  on  the  program.  Any  level  below 
$2.5  billion  would  have  resulted  in  a 
curtailment  of  last  year's  work,  which 
I  might  note  has  been  highly  success- 
ful. 

The  programs  I  have  discussed  here 
are  an  indication  of  our  Nation's  great 
military  strength.  The  Americen 
people  can  be  proud  of  our  national 
defense  forces,  which  are  an  instru- 
ment of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

The  American  people  can  also  be 
proud  that  our  Nation's  military 
power  has  never  been  abused.  We  have 
never  been  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of 
any  other  nation. 

We  have  never  used  our  powerful 
military  strength  to  eliminate  the  na- 
tional identities  as  the  SovieU  have 
done  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia. 

We  have  never  used  our  military 
power  to  oppress  the  rights  of  people 
as  the  Soviets  have  done  in  Hungary. 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

We  have  never  use  other  nations  as 
surrogate  hoodlums  to  roam  the  world 
and  terrorize  innocent  people  as  the 
Soviets  have  done  with  Cuba  and  Viet- 
nam in  Angola  and  South  East  Asia. 

And  we  have  never  invaded  another 
nation  and  undertaken  a  policy  of 
near  genocide  as  the  Soviets  have  done 
and  Is  still  doing  in  Afghanistan.  A 
nation  of  farmers  and  tribesmen 
whose  only  crime  is  that  their  country 
is  strategically  located  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  rich  oil  fields  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  we  were  the  only 
Nation  with  a  nuclear  capability.  Yet, 
if  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  world 
today,  it  is  the  Soviets  who  have  over- 
taken nations  on  almost  every  con- 
tlent.  I  ask  you— what  would  the  map 
of  the  world  look  like  today  if  It  had 
been  the  Soviet  Union  who  had  the 
only  nuclear  capability  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II? 


In  closing,  I  cannot  compliment 
enough  the  Members  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  and  espe- 
cially the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McDade]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chappell].  who 
managed  the  mprkup  sessions  of  this 
committee  and  the  truly  effective  and 
capable  staff  that  we  have  had  work- 
ing with  us  as  we  go  through  these 
million  of  items  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment buys  every  year. 

D  1125 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ap- 
plaud the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  on 
the  bill  that  we  are  considering  today. 
It  contains  several  very  Important  pro- 
visions which  more  accurately  reflect 
the  will  of  the  House  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  votes  on  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  in  June. 

Lowering  the  Defense  budget  $10 
billion  below  that  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee  is  certainly  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  That 
makes  it  equal  to  the  $292.6  billion 
passed  by  the  full  House.  I  am  pleased 
that  funds  for  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction were  deleted  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  And,  on  a  subject  close  to  my 
heart.  I  am  grateful  and  proud  that 
the  full  committee  agreed  to  include 
the  package  of  military  procurement 
reforms  which  passed  resoundingly  in 
the  House,  only  to  be  severely  compro- 
mised in  the  authoi  ization  conference. 
Three  of  those  bills,  the  first  defining 
allowable  costs,  the  second  mandating 
multiple  sourcing  on  weapons  con- 
tracts, and  the  third  closing  the  re- 
volving door,  are  simply  the  same  lan- 
guage passed  by  the  House  and  con- 
tained in  the  authorization  bill.  The 
fourth  is  my  should-cost  amendment. 
It  differs  from  the  original  House 
passed  version  in  that  it  specifies  that 
contractors  for  current  weapons 
record  their  proposed  anil  ongoing 
costs.  This  was  the  original  intent  of 
the  amendment  which  passed  as  part 
of  the  authorization  bill,  but  due  to 
language  in  the  conference  report,  it 
appeared  as  if  current  contracts  would 
not  be  covered.  This  should-cost  lan- 
guage is  essential  if  we  in  Congress,  or 
procurement  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  are  to  have  ready 
access  to  information  about  where  and 
why  the  alarming  cost  increases  in  our 
weapons  programs  are  occurring. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  for  success- 
fully sponsoring  those  amendments  in 
the  committee.  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee members  will  work  to  protect 


the  amendments  in  conference  com- 
mittee negotiations  with  the  Senate 
because  they  show  our  real  commit- 
ment to  procurement  reform.  They 
also  demonstrate  that  we  are  willing 
to  stand  up  to  those  who  would  rip  off 
the  public  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
We  have  faith  that  the  compromise 
legislation  that  emerges  will  be  sub- 
stantially tougher  than  that  produced 
by  authorization  conference  because 
the  people  we  represent  expect  noth- 
ing less. 

We  must  send  a  clear  message  to 
those  who  take  advantage  of  the  tax- 
payer, that  this  Congress  is  serious 
about  instituting  reforms  to  restrain 
runaway  costs,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
weapons  we  buy  are  necessary  and  re- 
liable. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Miller]  a  member  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  not  a 
new  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  this  is  the  first  year  I  have 
served  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to 
work  with  all  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee. I  have  been  impressed  by 
the  diligence  and  expertise  of  each  of 
the  members.  Furthermore,  although 
many  different  political  opinions  are 
represented  on  this  subcommittee,  the 
work  on  this  bill  was  accomplished  in 
a  cooperative  spirit. 

I  enjoyed  serving  under  our  chair- 
man, Joe  Addabbo,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year.  And  along  with  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  want 
to  commend  Bill  Chappell  for  the  ex- 
cellent job  he  did  in  stepping  In  to 
chair  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee markups  when  our  colleague 
from  New  York  became  ill.  I  want  to 
thank  both  Joe  and  Bill  for  the  cour- 
tesy and  fairness  they  showed  in  chair- 
ing oiT  subcommittee.  Our  colleague. 
Joe  McDade.  who  this  year  became 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee, ha3  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  this  bill,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  also  for  his  kindness  and 
cooperation  in  workmg  with  the  other 
members. 

Last.  I  want  to  thank  our  subcom- 
mittee staff  lor  all  their  assistance. 
The  staffers  on  this  subcommittee  are 
outstanding.  They  are  hardworking, 
dedicated,  very  helpful,  and  exception- 
ally competent.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  this  group  of  people  to  assist  us 
on  this  complicated  bill. 

The  bill  that  we  bring  before  you 
today  is  a  good  bill.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  things  that  each  of  us  would 
change  in  this  package.  But  overall 
this  bill  strikes  a  good  balance  be- 
tween the  need  to  maintain  a  strong 


national  defense  and  the  need  to 
reduce  expenditures  in  the  face  of  our 
serious  budgetary  difficulties.  At 
$276.3  billion,  this  bill  is  $27.6  billion 
below  the  administration's  request.  It 
is  $853  million  below  our  302(b)  alloca- 
tion for  new  budget  authority.  And  it 
is  $1.5  billion  below  the  fiscal  year 
1985  level. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the  ad- 
ministration requested  6  percent  real 
growth  for  defense,  but  the  bill  we  are 
bringing  you  today  maintains  a  freeze 
level.  Clearly,  the  defense  bill  has  not 
been  exempted  from  our  deficit-reduc- 
ing cuts,  and  that  reduction  effort  has 
my  support.  I  feel  that,  given  our  cur- 
rent budget  constraints,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  spending  for  defense. 
Just  as  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  other  areas  of  Government 
spending.  But  I  do  want  to  mention 
that  I  think  there  are  some  misconcep- 
tions about  defense  spending,  aiid  I 
want  to  address  these  briefly. 

A  major  misconception  is  that  never 
in  our  history  have  we  spent  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Federal  budget 
on  defense,  and  that  it  is  defense 
spending  that  has  caused  our  current 
budget  difficulties.  In  fact,  during  the 
last  6  years  (1980-85)  defense  spending 
has  averaged  25.2  percent  of  Federal 
outlays.  By  contrast,  defense  spending 
accounted  for  more  than  59  percent  of 
Federal  spending  throughout  the 
1950's.  and  averaged  46.4  percent  in 
the  1960's.  It  declined  during  the 
1970's.  averaging  27.5  percent  for  the 
decade  and  reaching  a  low  of  22.7  per- 
cent in  1980. 

A  similar  cu»Te  appears  when  we  ex- 
amine defense  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP.  During  the  last  6  years, 
defense  spending  has  averaged  6.1  per- 
cent of  GNP.  This  compares  with  a 
10.9  percent  average  for  the  1950's, 
and  9.1  percent  In  the  1960's,  defense 
spending  declined  Lo  an  average  of  5.8 
percent  of  GNP  during  the  1970's. 

Therefore,  clearly  the  current  levels 
of  defense  spending  are  by  no  means  a 
historic  high  in  terms  of  the  percent- 
age of  our  Federal  budget  and  the  per- 
centage of  our  gross  national  product 
being  oevoted  to  defense. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the 
1970's— the  decade  in  which  we  were 
showing  such  restraint  in  defense 
spending— witnessed  a  massive  mili- 
tary buildup  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  buildup  far  in  excess  of  that 
nation's  defensive  requirements.  I  am 
reminded  of  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher's  address  to  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  earlier  thk:  year.  Mrs. 
Thatcher  said: 

We  shall  have  to  resist  the  muddled  argu- 
ments of  those  who  have  been  Induced  to 
believe  that  Russia's  Intentions  are  benign 
and  that  ours  are  suspect,  or  who  would 
have  us  simply  give  up  our  defenses  in  the 
hope  that  where  we  led  others  would  follow. 
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Mrs.  Thatcher's  remarks  are  perti- 
nent because  we  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  the  Soviets  certainly  did 
not  follow  our  lead  in  the  1970's.  but 
instead  embarked  on  a  major  and  de- 
stabilizing program  of  military  growth 
and  modernization. 

Elsewhere  in  her  address  Mrs. 
Thatcher  said: 

Our  task  Is  to  see  that  potential  aggres- 
sors from  whatever  quarter  understand 
plainly  that  the  capacity  and  the  resolve  of 
the  West  would  deny  them  victory  In  war, 
and  that  the  price  they  would  pay  would  be 
intolerable.  That  is  the  basis  of  deterrence. 

This  highlights  another  misconcep- 
tion about  defense  spending— namely, 
the  view  that  defense  spending  is  a 
luxury,  rather  than  a  necessity,  and 
that— unlike  other  Federal  spending 
programs— it  does  not  help  people. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  are  re- 
quired to  spend  money  on  defense  be- 
cause there  are  external  threats  to 
this  Nation  and  to  the  free  world. 
None  of  us  likes  having  to  spend  such 
large  sums  on  defense,  but  these  ex- 
penditures awe  necessary  to  preserve 
our  freedom  and  to  deter  aggression 
which  leads  to  war.  And  preserving 
peace  and  freedom  certainly  helps 
people.  In  fact,  each  and  every  Ameri- 
can benefits  from  our  national  de- 
fense, which  enables  them  to  live  in  a 
nation  which  provides  more  freedom, 
greater  prosperity,  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  a  greater  nimfiber  of  people 
than  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  If  we  want  to  compare  national 
defense  to  other  Federal  programs,  we 
would  have  to  say  that  it  is  the  one 
program  which  benefits  each  and 
every  American  equally. 

Others  have  already  given  details 
about  the  contents  of  our  bill,  and  I 
will  not  duplicate  the  information  al- 
ready provided,  but  I  do  want  to  men- 
tion one  item  in  particular,  and  that  is 
the  Bl-B  strategic  bomber. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  that  the 
issue  of  a  new  strategic  bomber  was 
the  subject  of  heated  debate  and  close 
votes  on  the  floor  of  this  House  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  The  bill  before 
us  today  contains  $4,861,800,000  for  48 
Bl-B  bombers.  These  48  aircraft  will 
complete  the  planned  purchase  of  100 
of  these  planes.  The  bill  also  provides 
$162,200,000  for  initial  spares  and 
repair  parts.  The  $4.9  billion  figure  is 
$600  million  below  the  administration 
request,  but  this  reduction  is  partially 
offset  by  $300  million  in  transfers 
from  prior  years,  and  is  not  expected 
to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  Bl-B 
procurement. 

I  consistently  supported  the  building 
of  the  Bl-B  bomber.  In  view  of  the 
controversy  that  surrounded  this  pro- 
gram here  in  Congress,  I  think  that  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  Bl-B  pro- 
gram has  been  an  outstanding  success. 
The  first  operational  Bl-B  bomber 
was  delivered  to  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  in  June  of  this  year.  Pro- 


duction has  been  ahead  of  schedule 
and  under  budget,  and  the  aircraft  Is 
performing  up  to  expectations.  It  is 
too  early  to  know  what  the  bottom 
line  will  be  on  total  program  cost,  but 
indications  are  that  when  the  final 
bills  are  paid,  the  total  Bl-B  program 
cost  for  100  aircraft  will  not  exceed 
the  $20.5  billion  in  constant  fiscal  year 
1981  dollars  which  the  President  certi- 
fied in  1982. 

The  Bl-B  is  half  the  size  of  our  old 
B-52's  and  can  fly  twice  as  fast.  It  can 
perform  the  multirole  missions  of  a 
conventional  bomber,  a  cruise  missile 
launch  platform,  and  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons delivery  system.  It  represents  a 
necessary  and  important  moderniza- 
tion of  the  air  leg  of  our  strategic 
triad.  The  Bl-B  program  has  been 
well-administered;  the  plane  has  been 
well-constructed;  and  the  Nation  will 
be  more  secure  when  we  have  this  air- 
craft in  our  defense  arsenal.  In  short, 
there  are  defense  success  stories  as 
well  as  horror  stories,  and  I  think  that 
recently  we  may  have  been  concentrat- 
ing on  the  latter  without  paying  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  former. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.  It  fulfills 
our  responsibility  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  conunon  de- 
fense, and  it  does  so  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  GEJDFausoN]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

If  the  gentleman  would  engage  in  a 
colloquy  regarding  the  Trident,  I 
would  appreciate  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Navy  this  month  offered 
to  supply  Trident  submarine  blue- 
prints and  technical  papers  to  New- 
sport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.  in  order  that  the  company  may 
consider  submitting  bids  for  Trident 
construction  in  the  future.  While  I 
have  no  problems  with  competition  in 
general,  I  am  concerned  that  in  the 
Trident  program,  which  is  a  very 
mature  program,  we  might  have  to 
expend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  entice 
another  competitor  Into  the  business 
at  this  late  date.  In  any  case,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  been  Informed  that 
there  ese  no  funds  in  this  bill  ear- 
marked for  direct  payment  to  gear  up 
Newport  News  to  enter  Trident  compe- 
tition. Is  that  correct?  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  &n  answer. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  May  I  request, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  Congress  be  in- 
formed in  a  timely  fashion  should  the 
Navy  choose  to  use  any  nonearmarked 
funds  in  this  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
gearing  up  Newport  News  to  enter  Tri- 
dent competition? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the    gentleman    would    continue    to 


yield,  that  is  entirely  appropriate,  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston]. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  echo  the  remarks 
of  my  colleagues  in  conmiendlng  the 
work  of  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  this  bill,  and  particular- 
ly the  efforts  of  acting  chairman 
CHAPPELL  who  have  most  ably  filled  in 
in  the  absence  of  our  beloved  chair- 
man. JoE  Addabbo.  Bill  Chappell  has 
performed  extraordinarily  under  most 
adverse  circumstances,  and  he  has 
been  fair  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  consideration 
of  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  commend  our  Republi- 
can leader,  Joe  McDade,  for  an  out- 
standing job  of  craftsmanship. 
Through  his  hard  work  and  strong  ef- 
forts, we  now  have  a  bill  which  I 
firmly  believe  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives  can  support. 

I  also  want  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  all  of  the  professional  staff,  without 
whose  expertise  In  their  various  fields 
we  simply  could  not  have  brought  this 
bill  as  far  as  it  has  come.  With  their 
superlative  work,  each  of  us  as  Mem- 
l)ers  have  been  able  to  keep  on  top  of 
the  extremely  complex  issues  wrought 
throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
keeps  moEt  of  the  vital  defense  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  Intact, 
while  It  also  keeps  a  lid  on  the  levels 
of  defense  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1986  substantially  at  the  same  level  of 
fiscal  year  1985.  While  we  have  not 
reached  the  levels  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  we  have  made  some 
tough  decisions  in  keeping  with  the 
eonomic  situation  of  this  country,  and 
like  all  tough  decisions,  not  all  of 
them  have  been  favorable  to  any 
single  member  of  the  committee  or  of 
this  House.  It  is  Indeed  a  compromise 
bill,  and  I  think  it  is  one  that  we  as  a 
body  can  ably  and  with  good  feeling 
support. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  don't  have 
concerns  about  the  bill.  In  fact  I  do. 
The  overall  levels  of  the  bill  fall  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  below  the  1986 
defense  authorization  bill,  which  was 
passed  Just  yesterday. 

It  includes  military  contracting  re- 
strictions which  I  feel  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  good  sense,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Packard  Commission,  which  is  Intrust- 
ed with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing 
defense  procurement  procedures,  will 
not  submit  it's  report  to  Congress  for 
almost  a  year  from  now.  Furthermore, 
many  suggestions  for  reform  are  cur- 


rently pending  before  the  House  and 
Senate  authorization  committees,  and 
it  should  not  be  the  province  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  prejudge 
what  measures  they  might  choose  to 
take  in  this  area. 

Of  major  concern  to  me  Is  the  fact 
that  this  bill  contains  language  re- 
stricting the  testing  of  anti-satellite 
weapons,  notwithstanding  the  pending 
negotiations  between  President 
Reagan  and  Premier  Gorbachev  at 
Geneva.  We've  only  recently  complet- 
ed our  first  successful  test  of  such 
weaporis.  and  we  have  other  tests 
pending  in  coming  months. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviets  have  actual- 
ly deployed  a  system  of  some  sort 
years  ahead  of  us,  their  last  test  of 
that  system  having  occured  back  in 
1983.  It  seems  the  height  of  illogic  to 
arbitrarily  bind  our  hands  and  stop 
the  testing  of  such  a  system  even 
before  we  meet  the  Soviets  at  Geneva. 

Of  equal  concern  is  a  proposal  in  the 
report  of  this  bill  which  seeks  to  au- 
thorize an  inexpensive— $700, 000— 
oversight  feasibility  study  of  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative,  which  in  and 
of  itself  is  a  far  more  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive research  program  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  nuclear  defense  system.  In 
effect  this  constitutes  a  study  of  a 
study  which  is  both  superfluous  and 
unnecessary.  It  creates  the  additional 
risk  that  very  sensitive  and  classified 
material  might  be  leaked  both  arbi- 
trarily and  prematurely,  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  both  simply  and  danger- 
ously a  bad  idea. 

Another  cause  for  concern  about 
this  bill  is  the  fact  that  only  yester- 
day, I  attempted  to  get  permission 
from  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  to  engage  in  a  substantial 
change  in  the  bill  finally  reported  out 
of  the  full  Appropriations  Committee. 
In  a  very  partisan  vote,  the  Rules 
Committee  denied  me  the  right  to  con- 
solidate the  issues  dealing  with  binary 
chemical  weapons,  and  refused  me  the 
opportunity  to  conform  the  language 
of  my  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  that  appearing  in  the  defense  au- 
thorization conference  report  passed 
by  the  House  just  yesterday.  Thus  we 
were  wholly  unable  to  effectively 
debate  this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  in  effect,  likewise  denied 
the  opportunity  to  amend  the  bill  in 
proper  fashion  to  include  a  system 
which  I  deem  absolutely  vital  to  the 
security  of  U.S.  Forces  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  we  were 
procedurally  blocked  from  effectively 
submitting  our  case  on  this  subject, 
this  is  a  very  important  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conference  on  this 
bill.  We  haven't  funded  the  deploy- 
ment of  any  chemical  weapons  since 
1969.  While  the  Issue  has  been  quite 
controversial  over  the  last  few  years, 
so  far  we  have  not  succeeded,  at  least 


not  until  the  House  voted  favorably  on 
the  issue  this  very  year  when  it  consid- 
ered the  defense  authorization  bill. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  big 
mistake  not  to  fund  that  authorization 
now  that  we  have  decided  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  program.  As  I  men- 
tioned before.  President  Reagan  Is 
going  to  Geneva,  and  chemical  weap- 
ons should  be  on  the  table  for  those 
negotiations. 

If  we  have  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated adequate  supplies  of  a  modem 
chemical  weapons  force,  the  President 
will  have  something  in  his  arsenal  to 
negotiate  with.  Lacking  an  appropria- 
tion for  these  weapons,  he's  playing 
with  an  empty  hand,  and  the  Soviets 
will  hardly  be  inclined  to  benevolently 
give  up  their  own  use  of  chemical 
weapons  without  an  incentive  from 
our  side. 

The  facts  are  that  Ken  Adelman, 
our  chief  arms  negotiator,  David  Ab- 
shlre,  our  NATO  Ambassador,  all  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  General  Rogers, 
our  Supreme  Allied  Commander  In 
Europe  all  say  that  we  need  a  chemi- 
cal weapon  arsenal.  Even  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev said  on  October  3,  1985,  that 
he  thought  it  was  possible  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  this  Issue.  But  once 
again,  he  won't  be  so  Inclined  If  we  ar- 
bitrarily and  capriciously  deny  our- 
selves the  use  of  these  weapons. 

We  should  not  be  In  the  business  of 
omitting  this  issue  from  the  Reagan 
agenda.  Russia  and  11  Third  World 
countries  have  either  selectively  used 
such  weapons  throughout  the  world, 
or  have  the  capacity  to  use  them  in 
the  future.  They  will  use  them  unless 
we  have  an  adequate  deterrent  to  keep 
them  from  that  use. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  already 
have  tremendous  stocks  of  chemical 
weapons.  That  may  be  true,  but  they 
are  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
stockpiles  acquired  over  the  years  by 
the  Soviets.  They  have  many  times 
the  amount  of  chemical  weapons  in 
storage  than  we  have,  and  while  it 
may  be  true  that  they're  not  produc- 
ing in  abundant  quantities  at  this 
time,  they  have  the  chemical  plants 
available  to  go  back  into  production  at 
any  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  they  no  longer 
look  to  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  as 
a  first  strike  weapon  in  the  next  world 
war.  That  is  probably  true  since  they 
now  rely  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
to  take  the  place  of  less  reliable  chem- 
ical weapons  for  that  purpose.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  that  they  won't  use 
the  weapons  they  have  in  theater  war- 
fare, and  of  course  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  Third  World  na- 
tions will  use  such  weapons  when  they 
see  fit. 

Opponents  to  a  competent  binary 
chemical  warfare  capability  claimed 
that  the  Soviets  haven't  upgraded 
their  system  to  utilize  binary  chemical 
weapons.  Actually,  the  Soviets  deemed 


them  to  be  an  unreliable  and  unneces- 
sary expense  because  they  couldn't 
make  such  weapons  technologically 
viable  back  when  they  first  started 
manufacturing  them  in  great  quanti- 
ties. 

The  fact  is  that  we  now  have  that 
technology,  and  it  enables  us  to  make 
and  store  such  weapons  with  a  far 
greater  degree  of  safety  and  much  less 
expensively  than  we  might  have  in 
years  past.  It  currently  costs  us  $63 
million  a  year  to  store  the  existing 
stockpiles,  which  as  I  will  relate  short- 
ly, are  extremely  unreliable  and  unus- 
able. Adequate  stockpiles  of  binary 
chemical  weaponry  produced  under 
the  proposal  which  passed  our  sub- 
committee would  cost  us  only  $9  mU- 
lion  per  year  for  a  stockpile  which 
would  take  up  only  one  fifth  of  the 
space  now  required  for  the  current  un- 
usable stockpile. 

And  in  fact  the  current  stockpile 
that  we  have  is  unusable.  The  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  has  said  that 
90  percent  of  what  we  have  currently 
in  storage  is  either  unusable  or  of 
little  military  value.  In  essence,  it  has 
no  deep  strike  capability,  the  absence 
of  which  makes  such  weapons  unac- 
ceptable for  modem  day  tacticai  de- 
ployment. 

Most  of  the  current  weapons  are  on 
the  short-range,  persistent  mix,  cate- 
gory. This  means  that  they  must  be 
detonated  short  distances  from  their 
point  of  embarkation,  and  that  the 
lethal  mixture  becomes  harmful  not 
only  to  enemy  troops,  but  to  our  own 
troops  as  well,  for  long  periods  of  time. 

One  of  our  primary  weapons  for 
deep  strike  or  long-range  capacity,  is 
available  in  old  tanks  which  are  only 
available  for  fitting  on  our  F-4's  or 
even  older  airplanes.  The  agent  must 
be  sprayed  by  low  flying  planes— 500 
feet  or  less— at  relatively  slow  speeds. 
Hence,  in  today's  modem  technology, 
the  utilization  of  such  a  weapon  would 
become  suicidal  for  the  pilot. 

We  also  have  large  numbers  of  land 
mines,  totally  unusable  because  of  the 
first  strike  nature  of  the  weapon— a 
tactic  which  we  categorically  renounce 
when  it  comes  to  chemical  weF.pons— 
and  because  of  the  persistent  mix 
nature  of  the  agent  which  remains 
lethal  long  enough  to  infect  and  con- 
taminate our  own  troops. 

We  have  lots  of  4.2-inch  mortar 
shells,  once  again  very  short  in  range 
and  armed  with  persistent  mix  agents. 
Such  mortars  will  be  phased  out  of  our 
arsenal  entirely  by  1990.  and  thus  once 
again  will  be  totally  unusable. 

The  155  mm  howitzer  shells  are 
almost  useless,  again  because  of  their 
short  range  and  their  persistent  mix 
agent.  The  105  mm  howitzer's  are  no 
longer  deployed  in  Europe,  so  the 
shells  for  this  weapon  won't  be  of  any 
use  in  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
on  that  continent. 
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Once  again,  the  newest  weapons  we 
have  su-e  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and 
the  oldest  run  as  old  as  40  years  old. 
The  average  age  Is  about  26  years  of 
age. 

Over  900  leaks  have  been  found  in 
various  items  in  our  stockpile.  While 
opponents  say  that's  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount,  how  would 
any  Member  here  like  to  be  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship,  or  the  commander  of 
the  company  in  whose  charge  it  has 
become  to  take  care  of  these  stock- 
piles. Do  you  really  want  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  of  your  men  who  are 
going  to  come  in  contact  with  those 
weapons?  And  how  are  you  going  to 
tell  exactly  which  weapons  are  leak- 
ing? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  in  the 
business  of  replacing  and  destroying 
the  current  stockpiles,  and  further- 
more, we  should  be  in  the  business  of 
providing  that  deterrent  that  keeps 
the  Soviet  Union  or  those  11  Third 
World  countries  from  utilizing  sup- 
plies at  their  disposal.  The  best  way  to 
do  that  is  to  adequately  arm  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  lirowledge  that  he  has 
something  to  give  up  at  Geneva  in  the 
event  that  he  crn  forge  an  agreement 
barring  the  use  of  such  weapons.  He 
won't  have  that  capability  if  we  don't 
adequately  fund  this  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  authorization  incor- 
porated In  the  conference  report 
adopted  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  elaborated  on 
the  issue,  because  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  full  committee  was  wrong  in  it's  26 
to  24  vote  deleting  the  provision  from 
the  subcommittee  proposal.  Once 
again.  I  hope  that  this  error  will  be 
corrected  in  conference. 

Finally,  the  last  issue  of  concern  to 
me  about  the  bill  that  we  submit  to 
the  House  today,  is  the  fact  that  it 
continues  to  restrict  United  States 
support  for  Nicaraguan  freedom  fight- 
ers far  more  than  I  feel  is  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  the  language  does  con- 
form with  the  House  intelligence  au- 
thorization bill  recently  passed  in  the 
House,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  not 
sought  to  add  to  the  language  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill. 

I  have  set  forth  the  objections  that  I 
have  to  the  bill,  so  now  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  it's  good  points.  Not  with- 
standing the  objections  noted  above, 
the  bill  does  meet  most  of  our  critical 
defense  needs,  while  continuing  to  ad- 
dress complaints  of  fraud,  wacte,  and 
abuse  at  the  Pentagon. 

For  example,  we've  appro"ed  the 
procurement  of  the  last  48  of  the  100 
B-1  bombers  requested  by  the  admin- 
stration.  We've  approved  funding  of 
the  12  new  MX  missiles  keeping  us  on 
track  with  the  agreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  the  number 
that  should  be  deployed. 

We  lunded  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  II  strategic  mis- 
sile system,  the  tilt  rotor  JVX  aircraft, 


the  ICBM  modernization  program,  the 
advanced  tactical  fighter,  and  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber.  We  funded 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  at  a 
level  of$2.5  billion,  which  while  a  big 
cut  under  the  President's  request  of 
$3.7  billion,  is  only  slightly  under  the 
level  authorized  by  the  authorization 
conference  report— $2.7  billion. 

We  have  funded  vital  intelligence 
programs,  and  we  have  provided  con- 
siderable savings  in  the  Navy  ship- 
building programs,  while  keeping 
intact  thousands  of  construction  jobs 
at  domestic  shipyards. 

Thirty-three  new  Navy  ships  will  he 
built  Including  3  Aegis  cruisers.  2  LSD. 
41  landing  ships.  1  LHD  amphibious 
assault  ship.  4  MSH  coastal  mine  hun- 
ters. 2  fleet  oilers.  2  Tagos  surveillance 
ships,  and  12  LCAC  landing  craft. 

These  will  preserve  thousands  of 
critical  jobs  around  the  country  as 
well  as  making  sure  that  our  ship- 
building capability  in  the  Nation  is  on- 
going. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  reactivation 
of  the  battleship  Wisconsin,  the 
fourth  such  ship  to  be  reactivated  at 
bargain  prices,  and  funded  entirely 
through  prior  year  savings  and  trans- 
fers. The  Wisconsin  and  it's  support 
ships,  I  might  add  with  .some  degree  of 
pleasure.  Is  to  be  homeported  along 
various  gulf  coast  ports. 

Other  savings  come  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  alternative  research 
programs,  like  the  development  of  low- 
cost  practice  bombs  for  the  Navy. 
These  will  permit  Navy  pilots  10  to  50 
times  the  number  of  training  drops 
that  they  currently  have  available  to 
them  for  the  same  cost. 

We're  directing  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  to  study 
lower  cost  alternatives  to  ICBM  silo 
hardening. 

We're  continuing  the  uphill  fight  to 
modernize  our  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  forces  with  newer  resources 
and  equipment. 

We've  recognized  the  need  for  up- 
grading our  capacity  for  any  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  by  fully  fundinT  the 
nine  PC-3  c-aft.  four  of  which  will  re- 
place the  aging  P-3A's  and  P-3B's  in 
our  Naval  Reserve  Squadrons. 

And  we've  bent  over  backwards  to 
meet  concerns  of  Individual  Members. 
We've  provided  funding  for  the 
ground  proximity  warning  system 
which  will  Improve  our  services'  air- 
craft safety,  the  over  the  horizon 
radar  early  warning  system,  the  MK- 
60  copter  mine  progrsun.  the  advanced 
mine  development  program,  the  Air 
Force  Aerial  Target  Development  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Mobile  Subscriber  Pro- 
gram [MSEl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  some 
very  hard  decisions,  but  we  have  come 
up  with  a  very  responsible  bill.  I  hope 
it  will  be  made  even  better  in  confer- 
ence, but  I  urge  this  body  to  support 
it. 


With  those  brief  remarks.  Mi.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  my  dear  friend  from  Jackson 
ville.  n^.  who  is  heading  up  this  legis 
lation  today.  We  share  representation 
of  Jacksonville,  and  although  I  am 
sorry  it  is  because  of  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Addabbo.  I  am  paying  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  and  his  fine  leadership 
through  the  years  and  the  way  in 
which  he  is  handling  this  matter 
today. 

The  principal  purpose  of  my  coming 
to  the  well  is  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendments  that  have  to  do  with 
reform. 

The  measures  which  are  before  us 
are  in  their  best  arrangement,  the  way 
in  which  they  pa&sed  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Some  of  them  were  kind  of  brutally 
treated  in  the  conference.  If  we  can 
get  them  in  the  House  in  the  way  they 
are  in  the  bill  now.  we  will  do  a  good 
job  for  the  strengthening  of  the  proc- 
esses of  procurement  for  our  country, 
and  we  will  all  be  proud  and  happy 
about  that. 

It  will  take  some  resistance,  because 
the  other  body  will  not  be  prepared 
for  some  of  these  amendments.  So  you 
In  conference  will  have  to  do  your  very 
best,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will,  in 
order  to  retain  them. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to 
make  reference  to.  the  language  that 
directs  the  Navy  to  open  for  bid  on  a 
coastwide  basis  all  of  the  ship  repair 
and  the  so-called  selected  restricted 
availability,  or  SRA.  That  language,  I 
think  is  a  mistake  in  the  report,  and  I 
hope  that  the  record  will  show  that  at 
least  many  Members  of  Congress,  do 
not  favor  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  think  the  last  point 
the  gentleman  has  made,  which  he 
brought  up,  is  very,  very  important  to 
the  personnel,  to  the  men  and  women 
in  our  services.  As  you  know,  right 
now  we  have  people  at  a  high  op 
tempo  in  the  Navy  who  are  coming 
back  from  very  long  cruises  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  other  places,  they 
are  coming  back,  and,  eis  I  understand 
the  report  language,  *hlch  is  not  law 
because  if  it  had  been  put  in  the  bill  I 
think  we  would  have  been  able  to 
knock  it  out  quite  readily,  but  the 
report  language  tells  the  Navy  to  start 
competing  even  small  work  packages 
coastwide.  That  means  that  the  young 


sailor  coming  back  from  a  cruise  after 
5  or  6  months  not  seeing  his  family 
may  once  again  be  separated  from  his 
family  and  have  to  sail  up  the  coast 
2.000  miles  to  comply  and  supply  a  job 
to  a  Member  of  Congress'  district, 
which  is  going  to  once  again  separate 
him  from  his  family. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  yield  later,  but 
I  would  like  to  say.  though,  since  the 
gentleman  is  a  very  good  speaker  auid 
he  might  exhaust  all  of  my  time.  I 
would  like  to  summarize  what  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  are  saying  and  then 
would  yield  back  to  him.  by  saying 
that  this  language  in  the  report,  I 
think,  is  bad  for  Navy  personnel.  I 
think  it  is  bad  for  business  and  it  Is  a 
waste  of  money. 

Ml.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  it  is  bad  for  people  in  the 
service,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good 
chance  it  is  going  to  motivate  that  guy 
who  looks  on  the  outside  and  sees  that 
he  can  go  to  work  In  the  private  sector 
and  will  not  be  separated  from  his 
family  for  5.  or  6.  or  7  months,  and 
perhaps  he  would  want  to  make  a 
change  and  not  be  a  serviceman  or  a 
servicewoman  any  longer.  I  think  it 
does  them  a  real  disser\'ice  to  try  to 
inject  a  little  more  business  2.000  or 
3.000  miles  away  from  their  home,  to 
try  to  strip  these  Navy  families  from 
their  homes,  take  the  wife  out  of  her 
.second  job.  or  else  just  separate  them 
for  2,  or  3,  or  4,  or  5  months  at  a  time 
after  they  have  come  off  a  major 
cruise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  would  like  to  make  some  ad- 
ditional comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  state  my  opposi- 
tion to  language  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  appropriations  bill  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  readiness  of  the  .Navy. 
This  lanfTuaire  would  direct  the  Navy  to 
open  for  bid  on  a  coastwide  \)a^',-  till  o*'  the 
'hip  repair  and  overhaul  work  now  accom- 
;  1  -hed  in  so-called  selected  restricted 
H^Hilabilities.  or  SRA.  Current  Navy  policy 
promotes  readiness  by  having  short-dura- 
tion repair  and  overhaul  work  done  in  a 
ship's  home  port. 

The  change  in  Navy  policy  directed  in 
I  his  laniniage  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Navy.  First,  it 
would  require  sailors  to  spend  significant 
periods  of  time — up  to  3  or  1  months  at  a 
lime — away  from  their  families  without 
their  ship  even  beinf;  deployv.-d.  When  added 
to  regular  deployments  and  cruises,  this  ad- 
ditional lime  out  of  port  is  likely  to  seri- 
ously affect  morale  and  retention  of  our 
dedicated  sailors. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Na\.>  Pyatt 
wrote  to  me  recently  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. He  said,  and  I  quote,  "Our  crews  are 
already  required  to  be  deployed  away  from 
their  families  more  than  we  desire.  They 
make  this  sacrifice  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  task.  Increasmif  their  time 
away  from  home,  in  many  rases  just  before 
or  afur  completion  of  an  o>erseas  deploy- 
ment, will  have  a  very  serious  adverse 
impact  on  their  morale  and  the  quality  of 
family  life." 

Second,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money. 
Moving  ships  out  of  their  [>ort.s  to  other  lo- 
cations  is   costly.   So   is    moving   the   crew 
hack  and  forth  to  facilities  lucatid  in  their 
home  port  for  training  and  schools.  Section 
8084  of  the  bill  would  not  even  allow  these 
co8t«  to  be  considered  in  choosing  amonu 
the  bidders  for  repair  and  overhaul   viork 
Further,  it  isn't  at  all  clear  that  openmu  up 
the   bid   area   to   the   entire   roa."!  — presum 
ably  a  procompetitive  move — would   reallv 
promote   more  competition.   There    are    al 
ready  some  10  to  I.t  bidders  on  much  of  the 
repair   and    overhaul    work    in    the    Navy's 
major  home  ports. 

Finally,  there  needs  to  be  a  thorough  ex- 
amination by  the  cognizant  committees  oT 
Congress  of  such  a  significant  change  in 
ship  repair  policy.  Should  it  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  and  careful 
coHBideration  that  the  Nation  would  be 
better  served  by  changing  the  Navy's  ap- 
proach, legislation  should  be  brought  forth 
to  make  the  rhanue  rather  than  report  lan- 
guage. 

In  summary.  Mr.  (  hairman.  the  effect  of 
this  language  would  be  bad  fur  our  Navy 
people,  bad  business,  and  a  waste  of  time 
and  money.  The  language  does  not,  in  my 
view,  represent  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rouke- 
ua]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

My  colleagues,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  done  the  right  thing 
by  deleting  from  this  bill  $163.6  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  binary 
chemical  weapons.  What  led  the  com- 
mittee to  make  this  decision?  They 
correctly  assessed  that  this  Is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  fund  this  Ill- 
advised  program. 

I  want  to  rise  today  to  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  feel  they  have  done  the  right 
thing  with  respect  to  deleting  the 
funding  for  chemical  weapons,  and  I 
want  to  state  my  agreement  with  what 
they  have  done.  I  think  that  this  Is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  fund 
this  Ill-advised  program. 

With  budget  deficits  this  year  run- 
ning $211.9  billion,  I  hardly  think  this 
is  the  time  or  the  place  to  begin  the 
funding  of  yet  again  another  new 
weapons  system  whose  costs  could,  by 
conservative  estimates,  exceed  $6  bil- 
lion. 


Equally  important,  I  l>elieve,  is  the 
lact  that  the  testing  of  the  Bigeye 
bomb,  which  is  a  key  component  of 
this  program,  has  never  been  success- 
fully done.  Therefore,  I  think  more 
time  must  be  expended  on  research 
and  development  liefore  we  go  into 
procurement.  Finally,  I  must  point  out 
that  our  NATO  allies  are  very  dis- 
turbed and  do  not  want  these  weapons 
deployed  in  Europe.  Therefore,  I  say 
again  that  the  committee  has  done  the 
right  thing.  It  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  fund  this  weapons  system, 
and  I  think  the  committee  has  acted 
wisely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Defense  authorization  conference  report 
vesterdav.  we  art  now  talking  about  a 
whole  new  bHllKame  The  rondiljons  re- 
(fardintf  lh<  priicurement  of  binarv  nerve 
)fa.«  weapon-  thai  were  in  the  conference 
rep«in  are  not  the  -ame  a>  those  pa-xsed  by 
the  House  m  June 

F'or  one.  the  conditions  for  procurement 
do  not  now  require  the  formal  approval  of 
the  NATO  nations  or  NATO's  acceptance  of 
these  weafHjns  on  their  soil.  Kut  to  be  of 
Hv,--  value  as  a  deterrent,  the  proposed 
binar\  stockpile  must  be  deployed  where  it 
is  to  be  used — that  is.  In  Europe.  In  this 
regard,  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  have 
expressed  their  categorical  opposition  to 
the  deployment  of  new  chemical  weapons 
on  their  soil.  My  colleagues,  if  we  cannot 
use  these  weapons  as  a  deterrent,  we 
should  not  be  funding  them. 

The  second  difference  between  the 
House-passed  conditions  and  the  conditions 
approved  yesterday  in  the  conference 
report  appear  to  be  small,  but  in  fact  is 
quite  sitcnificant.  The  conditions  that  this 
House  accepted  in  June  stated  that  binary 
weapon-  could  not  be  procured  or  assem- 
bled until  after  .September  30.  1987.  and 
then.  onl>  if  the  other  conditions  had  been 
met.  This  would  have  effectively  fenced  the 
funds  until  fiscal  year  19^^  But  what  we 
approved  yesterdav  was  language  stating 
that  the  binary  weapons  could  not  be  com- 
pletely assembled  until  after  this  time.  This 
means  that  the  funds  would  no  longer  be 
fenced— procurement  could  begin  this  year. 

Kortunately,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee lecided  that  no  strong  or  compelling 
case  has  been  made  to  prove  that  produc- 
tion of  a  new  generation  of  binary  weapons 
will  enhrnce  our  chemical  deterrent  or  in- 
crease the  safety  of  our  chemical  stockpile. 

The  fact  is.  binan  weaocns  will  do  nei- 
ther. 

Why.  then,  are  we  being  asked  to  follow 
the  Pentagon  down  this  path,  spending  tax- 
payer dollars  all  along  the  way"*  Clearly, 
the  case  for  binaries  has  not  been  made. 
Even  the  President's  Chemical  Warfare 
Review  Commission  has  failed  to  provide 
their  utility. 

In  its  recent  report  to  the  President  (p. 
19),  in  response  to  claims  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  our  current  stockpile  is 
seriously  deteriorating,  the  Commission 
wrote  that  it  "believes  that  they  (the 
claims)  are  unduly  pessimistic." 
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And  yet.  proponents  of  this  amendment 
argue  that  binaries  are  safer  than  unitaries. 
My  colleairues,  the  advantsKea  in  the  safety 
of  the  new  binary  chemical  weapons  may 
exist,  but  this  »r)jumfnt  dt-aN  »ilh  a  prob- 
lem that  does  not  exist.  In  fact,  there  never 
has  been  a  serious  accident  in  the  repro- 
duction, transport,  or  storage  of  our  exist- 
ing chemical  weapons. 

\ train.  I  quote  from  the  Report  of  the 
I'rfsidential  Commission: 

The  Commission  has  found  that  rumors  of 
the  stored  munitions  being  dangerous  or 
lealclng  appear  to  be  exaggerated  and  Inac- 
curate. The  number  of  artillery  rounds  In 
which  leaXage  has  been  found  is  Inflnltestl- 
mal.  amounting  to  6  per  10.000  artillery 
shells.  Panels  of  scientists  from  the  Nation- 
al Research  Council  that  conducted  tests  in 
1983  concluded  that  the  metal  parts  of  most 
kinds  of  artillery  rounds  and  bombs  were 
sound.  All  the  weapons  In  Europe  are  serv- 
iceable (p.  20). 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  deterrence  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  proponents  of  this 
amendment,  I  say  to  you  that  binary  weap- 
ons will  only  serve  as  a  deterrent  if  they 
can  be  deployed  and  our  NATO  allies  will 
not  permit  deployment  of  new  chemical 
weapons  because  of  adamant  domestic  op- 
position. 

Due  to  NATO  opposition,  the  proponenU 
of  these  weapons  would  have  us  believe 
that  we  would  transport  them  to  the  Euro- 
pean front  in  the  time  of  crisis. 

Do  you  really  believe  that,  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  we  would  have  the  luxury  of  time  to 
transport  these  weapons  to  the  front?  Will 
the  Russians  sit  back  and  do  nothing  while 
we  scurry  to  send  over  a  paltry  number  of 
chemical  weapons? 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  how  the  trans- 
portation of  these  weapons  to  the  Europe- 
an theater  during  a  crisis  would  place  sig- 
nificant strain  on  our  air  and  sealift  capa- 
bilities; a  burden  that  would  force  delays 
and  competition  with  the  delivery  of  other 
crucial  materials.  Furthermore,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  once  the  other  side  knew 
of  our  importation  of  chemical  weapons 
during  a  crisis,  the  eventual  une  of  rhi-mi- 
cal  weapons  would  be  almost  guaranteed. 

With  that  said,  the  question  remains: 
Why  did  the  Appropriations  Committee 
vote  strike  funding  for  binary  weapons 
from  this  bill?  The  important  deterrence 
and  safety  issues  aside.  Appropriations 
wants  to  make  sure  the  Pentagon's  Bigeye 
bomb  works. 

Frankly,  the  Bigeye  bomb,  does  not 
work.  Today,  more  than  20  years  after  its 
inception,  the  Bigeye  bomb  has  still  not 
been  successfully  tested  and  proved  to  be  a 
viable  weap<jn.  The  GAO  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  technical  flaws  of  the 
Bigeye,  and  yet  DOD  continues  to  send  us 
confusing  reports  as  to  the  worthiness  of 
the  weapon. 

In  a  June  17,  1985  report  to  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Dante 
FascelL.  they  found  that  the  Bigeye  failed 
to  pass  most  tests  in  agent  purity  and 
structural  integrity.  The  report  sUted: 

We  have  seen  reports  that  describe  Inter 
nal  and  external  structural  damage  to  the 
bomb  as  a  result  of  test  and  we  have  seen  re- 


ports that  mention  leaking  of  chemicals.  A 
problem  of  meeting  VX  purity  requirements 
at  high  temperatures  also  seems  to  persist 
.  .  .  Based  upon  evidence  we  have  seen  to 
date,  some  of  the  Bigeye  problems  cited  In 
earlier  GAO  reports  remain.  (Source:  June 
17.  1985  letter  from  GAO  to  Dante  Pascell). 

It  is  instructive  to  recall  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's recent  decision  to  cancel  the  fatal- 
ly flawed  DIVAD  gun.  It  should  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  this  House.  Beginning  in  1977, 
Congress  appropriated  $1.8  billion  for  that 
system  which  was  never  successfully  tested. 
To  date,  the  Department  of  Defense,  either 
through  intentional  nnagling  or  consistent 
bungling.  ha.s  been  unable  to  convince  the 
independent,  nonpartisan  GAO  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Bigeye.  Like  the  DIVAD 
Program,  it  seems  as  if  someone  at  DOD 
has  simply  decided  to  declare  success  and 
make  an  all-out  Tight  for  support  of  the 
program,  regardless. 

Now  1  ask.  does  it  make  sense  under 
these  circumstances  to  approve  yet  another 
costly  weapons  system?  A  weapons  system 
that,  by  reliable  estimates,  will  cost  any- 
where from  $6  billion  to  $12  billion  or 
more.  Remember,  my  friends,  today  we  are 
not  talking  about  $164  million  for  chemical 
weapons  production  in  this  bill.  We  are 
talking  about  the  creation  of  a  new  entitle- 
ment weapons  systems. 

Even  DOD  concedes  that  our  defense  ca- 
pacity needs  more  resources  in  the  conven- 
tional weapons,  spare  parts,  and  manpower 
that  an  effective  military  power  needs. 
Nonetheless,  in  light  of  recent  reporU  that 
defense  spending  will  be  curtailed  in  the 
years  to  come,  the  Pentagon  has  been  very 
quick  to  release  statements  calling  for  a  re- 
duction in  spending  on  spare  parts  and 
conventional  weapons  and  ammunition. 
These  necessities  are  already  in  short 
supply. 

As  1  speak,  conferees  from  this  and  the 
other  body  are  continuing  to  discuss  the 
Gramm-Rudman  proposal.  I  support  this 
proposal:  it  is  the  first  real  step  Congress 
has  taken  toward  reducing  the  derirlt.  But 
for  Congress  to  vote  overwhclminglv  for 
Gramm  Kudman.  and  then  turn  around 
and  suppiirt  an  amendment  that  could  in- 
crease future  defense  outlays  by  $6  to  $12 
billion,  is  beyond  comprehension  to  me, 
and  to  the  m^ority  of  American  taxpayers. 
The  production  of  chemical  weapons  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  procurement  explo- 
sion, which,  if  left  unchecked,  could  hurt 
our  defense  readiness.  I  have  time  and 
again  tried  to  press  this  point  on  my  col- 
leagues, if  the  Pentagon  must  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  secure  our  national 
safety,  it  would  be  wiser  to  focux  more 
sharply  on  the  real  heart  of  our  military 
deterrence— conventional  operation"  and 
their  support  systems,  and  imporiantis 
protective  equipment  to  defend  auainHl 
chemical  attark 

Mr.  Chairman  »<  must  defend  this 
Nation,  but  we  «impl*  cannot  afford  e>ery 
new  weapon  requested  b>  the  I'entatjon. 
particularly  a  weapon  that  i^  terhnirallv, 
politically,  and  morally  flawed.  On  our 
scales  of  defense  priorities,  production  of 
new  binary  nerve  gas  should  be  at  the 
bottom.  We  cannot  afford  it;  we  cannot  use 


it;  we  cannot  justify  it:  and  there  are  far 
better  places  in  the  Defense  budget  where 
the  money  could  be  put  to  use. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chappell]  for  the  excellent  work  that 
he  has  done  in  standing  in  and  manag- 
ing this  bill.  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee who  has  worked  with  the 
gentleman  on  a  number  of  issues  sinf  p 
joining  the  committee,  to  ha  ■ 
watched  him  handle  this  bill  througi. 
the  subcommittee,  through  the  full 
committee,  and  now  on  the  floor.  I 
really  want  to  tip  my  hat  to  him  and 
express  my  admiration  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  handled  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  am  indeed  very  grateful. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  also  say  to  the 
Members,  as  someone  who  has  criti- 
cized excesses  in  defense  spending, 
that  the  product  this  subcommittee 
brings  to  the  House  today  goes  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  problems  I  have 
been  critical  of  in  the  past.  Depending 
on  the  outcome  of  the  amendments, 
how  they  may  fare  through  the 
amending  process  on  the  floor,  I  am 
prepared  to  support  strongly  the  final 
product  of  this  committee. 

I  do  want  to  say  a  couple  of  things 
about  the  question  of  naval  repair  in- 
frastructure and  the  capability  this 
country  needs  to  maintain — on  both 
coasts— so  that  in  the  time  that  this 
Nation  may,  under  military  duress, 
need  to  turn  to  additional  infrastruc- 
ture, that  that  individual  base  is  there 
for  our  naval  and  military  purposes. 
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The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  a  few  minutes  ago  said  there 
was  a  provision  in  the  committee 
report  language  that  was  awful,  in 
terms  of  what  it  does  to  naval  families. 
This  committee,  after  having  a  survey 
and  investigations  report  from  our 
survey  and  investigations  staff,  after 
having  looked  at  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  which  examined  the 
question  of  competition  In  bidding  on 
Navy  repair  and  maintenance  jobs  on 
both  coasts,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
open  up  this  work  to  greater  competi- 
tion. The  report  language  simply  says 
that  SRA  work  that  Is  destined  for  pri- 
vate yards  on  both  coasts  shall  be 
opened  up  to  coastwlde  competition. 

Now,  If  Members  want  to  hide 
behind  arguments  that  somehow  this 
is  going  to  penalize  families,  all  they 
need  to  do  is  come  to  Portland.  OR, 
where  you  will  find  work  now  being 


done  in  the  Portland  shipyards,  and 
the  Navy  families,  crew  members  who 
are  there,  being  treated  like  royalty. 

I  think  at  a  time  of  resource  scarcity 
within  our  budgets,  we  ought  to  be 
looking  for  ways  to  improve  competi- 
tion, bringing  costs  down  to  the  tax- 
payer, to  the  Pentagon,  and  our  provi- 
sion does  that.  That  is  what  the  issue 
is. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2^i  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Livingston],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  going  to  take 
this  time,  but  since  the  issue  of  binary 
chemical  weapons  came  up,  I  thought 
It  only  proper  to  make  the  record  very 
clear  that  I  had  opposed  the  action  of 
the  full  committee.  That  vote  In  the 
full  committee  was  very,  very  close. 
There  was  a  slim  margin  of  only  26 
members  to  24  members  who  voted  to 
delete  the  provision  that  was  inserted 
by  the  subcommittee  to  fund  the 
binary  chemical  weapons  that  were  ac- 
tually authorized  by  the  authorizing 
committee. 

The  fact  is,  we  have  an  aging  system 
in  which  weapons  have  not  been  pro- 
duced for  as  long  as  14  years.  I  think 
the  average  age  of  chemical  weapons 
in  our  stockpiles  Is  some  26  years  of 
age.  One  percent  of  those  supplies  are 
leaking  and  are  lethal.  Two-thirds  of 
the  money  which  was  to  have  been 
spent  on  this  program  was  targeted 
simply  to  clean  up  the  damaged  and 
outdated  type  of  material  that  we  cur- 
rently have. 

I  would  summarize  by  saying  that 
there  are  arguments  which  are  very 
strong  on  both  sides  of  this  Issue.  It  is 
not  worth  debating  at  this  time.  While 
I  support  the  report  and  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  us  today,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  preceding  comments  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
i^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  saying  that  this  was  a 
\ery  close  issue.  I  think  a  lot  of  it  sur- 
rounded the  conditions  in  the  authori- 
zation bill.  But  I  think  there  Is  one 
thing  that  all  of  us  are  agreed  to,  and 
that  is  that  the  reason  this  House  re- 
authorized on  this  Issue  was  to  try  to 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  would  like  to  see  progress  in 
the  negotiations.  Even  though  the 
money  is  not  here,  the  money  could 
certainly  be  here  at  a  future  date  if 
there  is  not  progress,  because  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  in  place.  Under  the 
authorization  bill,  money  would  not 
have  been  spent  until  next  year 
anyway. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana, who  has  been  a  very  articulate 


spokesman  on  this,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  has  been  a  leader  on 
this,  I  think  all  of  us  would  like  to  see 
real  genuine  progress  on  the  chemical 
weapons  Issue.  So  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  He  will  recall 
that  even  Mikhail  Gorbachev  of  the 
Soviet  Union  says  it  is  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  whereby  no  coun- 
try has  these  weapons  at  their  dispos- 
al. But  the  problem  is,  of  course,  that 
the  Soviets  have  many  times  what  we 
have  in  our  arsenals,  and  11  countries 
In  the  Third  World  have  them  as  well. 
It  is  best  to  dispose  of  this  issue  by 
eliminating  these  weapons  altogether, 
but  until  that  becomes  possible,  the 
United  States  should  have  a  strong 
and  efficient  deterrent  to  deter  the 
use  of  these  weapons  by  other  nations. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porteb]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  consid- 
ered the  issue  of  fundini;  for  chemical 
weapons  during  the  defense  authorization 
debate  of  June  li*.  the  House  conditioned 
the  authorization  of  funding  for  chemical 
weapons  on  a  number  of  tough  conditions. 
These  conditions  were  essential  to  the  sup- 
port for  the  tentative  authorization. 

Follow m([  the  vote.  34  Members  who 
voted  for  the  compromise  parlvage  v»rote  to 
House  Armed  Services  ( Hmmittee  (hair- 
man  Les  .Aspiv  slatinK  thai  the  conditions 
included  were  essential  to  their  support. 
Thev  stated  that  thev  v»ould  not  be  able  to 
support  an  appropriation  for  rhemi.al 
weapons  unless  those  conditions  v»ere 
maintained. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  those  conditions  were  as 
follows: 

Sec.  8093.  (a)  Except  In  accordance  with 
sul)sectlon  (b),  none  of  the  fiinds  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  may  be  used— 

(1)  for  procurement  or  assembly  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  (or  subcomponents  of 
such  munitions);  or 

(2)  for  establishment  of  production  facili- 
ties necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  subcom- 
ponents of  such  munitions). 

(b)  The  funds  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
may  be  used  for  the  procurement  or  assem- 
bly of  complete  binary  chemical  munitions 
after  September  30,  1987.  If— 

(1)  a  mutually  verifiable  International 
agreement  concerning  binary  and  other 
similar  chemical  munitions  has  not  been  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States  by  such 
date; 

(2)  the  President  transmits,  after  such 
date,  a  certification  to  the  Congress  that- 

(A)  the  procurement  and  assembly  of  such 
complete  weapons  Is  necessitated  by  nation- 
al security  Interests  Including  the  Interests 
of  the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization; 

(B)  performance  specifications  established 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  munitions  will  be  met  or  ex- 
ceeded In  the  handling,  storage,  and  other 
use  of  such  munitions; 


(C)  applicable  Federal  safety  require- 
ments will  t)e  met  or  exceeded  In  the  han- 
dling, storage,  and  other  use  of  such  muni- 
tions; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan 
(which  shall  accompany  such  certification) 
for  destruction  of  existing  chemical  stocks  is 
ready  to  be  implemented;  and 

(E)  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  has  formally  agreed- 

(I)  that  chemical  munitions  currently 
stored  and  deployed  In  NATO  countries 
need  to  be  modernized  In  order  to  serve  as 
an  adequate  deterrent; 

(II)  that  such  modernization  should  be  ef- 
fected by  replacement  of  current  chemical 
munitions  with  binary  chemical  munitions; 
and 

(ill)  that  the  European  meml)er  nations  of 
NATO  where  such  chemical  munitions  are 
to  t>e  stored  or  deployed  are  willing  to 
accept  storage  and  deployment  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  within  their  territories; 

(3)  such  procurement  and  assembly  Is  car- 
ried out  only  after  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  tieglnnmg  on  the  date  such  certifica- 
tion is  received  by  the  Congress; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  basing 
mode  for  such  munitions  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
which  provides  that  the  two  components 
that  constitute  a  binary  mimiiion  are  based 
In  separate  Slates;  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  s  plan  for  the 
transportation  of  such  munitions  In  the 
United  States  is  to  be  carried  out  In  a 
manner  which  provides  that  the  two  compo- 
nents that  constitute  a  binary  munition  are 
transported  separately  and  by  different 
means. 

The  key  points  of  the  conditions  were, 
first,  that  there  was  a  complete  fence  on  all 
chemical  weapons  funding  until  September 
M).  !9s.T.  and.  second  thai  the  SATO  coun- 
tries had  to  agree  U.<  accept  these  weapons 
on  their  soil  before  production  begins 

These  conditions  were  made  meanmfrless 
in  the  House-Senate  authorization  confer- 
ence that  followed  The  conditions  they  in- 
cluded were  as  follows: 

Sec.  8093.  (a)  Conditions  on  Spending 
Fiscal  Year  1986  Pturos  roR  Binary  Ckemi- 
CAL  Monitions.- F\inds  appropriated  In  this 
Act  may  not  be  used— 

(1)  for  procurement  or  assembly  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  (or  components  of  such 
munitions);  or 

(2)  for  establishment  of  production  facili- 
ties necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  compo- 
nents of  such  munitions). 

except  in  accordance  with  subsections  (b) 
and  (c). 

(b)  NATO  Consultation.— Subject  to  sub- 
section (c),  funds  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  for  procurement  or  assem- 
bly of  binary  chemical  munitions  or  for  the 
establishment  of  production  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  munitions  (or  components 
of  such  munitions)  if  the  President  certifies 
to  CongTJSs  that  the  United  States— 

(1)  has  developed  a  plan  under  which 
United  States  binary  chemical  munitions 
can  be  deployed  under  appropriate  contin- 
gency plans  to  deter  chenilcal  weapons  at- 
tacks against  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies:  and 

(2)  has  consulted  with  other  member  na- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  on  that  plan. 
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A  plan  under  clause  <1>  shall  be  developed 
In  cooperation  with  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe. 

(c)  Conditions  roH  Pinal  AssniBLY.— 
Funds  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  may  not 
be  used  (or  the  final  assembly  of  complete 
binary  chemical  munitions  before  October 
1.  1987.  and  may  only  itv  used  for  such  pur- 
pose on  or  after  that  date  if — 

(1)  a  mutually  verifiable  international 
agreement  concerning  binary  and  other 
similar  chemical  munitions  has  not  l)een  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States  by  that  date; 

(2)  the  President,  after  that  date,  trans- 
mits to  Congress  a  certification  that— 

(A)  final  assembly  of  such  complete  muni- 
tions is  necessitated  by  national  security  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  other  NATO  member  nations; 

(B)  performance  specifications  and  han- 
dling and  storage  safety  specifications  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  such  munitions  will  be  met  or  ex- 
ceeded; 

(C)  applicable  Federal  safety  require- 
ments will  l>e  met  or  exceeded  in  the  han- 
dling, storage,  aind  other  use  of  such  muni- 
tions; and 

(D)  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  destruction  of  existing  United  States 
chemical  warfare  stocks  developed  pursuant 
to  section  1412  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1986  (which  shall, 
if  not  sooner  transmitted  to  Congress,  ac- 
company such  certification).  Is  ready  to  be 
implemented; 

(3)  final  assembly  is  carried  out  only  after 
the  end  of  the  60-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  such  certification  Is  received  by  the 
Congress; 

(4)  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  landbsised  storage  of  such  munitions 
within  the  United  States  during  peacetime 
provides  that  the  two  components  that  con- 
stitute a  binary  chemical  munition  are  to  be 
stored  in  separate  States;  and 

(5)  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  the  transportation  of  such  munitions 
within  the  United  States  during  peacetime 
provides  that  the  two  components  that  con- 
stitute a  binary  munition  are  transported 
separately. 

(d)  Sense  or  Congress.— It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  existing  unitary  chemical  mu- 
nitions currently  stored  In  the  United  Slates 
and  In  European  member  nations  of  NATO 
should  be  replaced  by  modem,  safer,  binary 
chemical  munitions. 

(e)  Report.— Not  later  than  October  1, 
1986.  the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  describing  the  .esults  of  consulta 
tions  among  NATO  memt>er  nations  con- 
cerning the  organization's  chemical  deter- 
ment posture.  The  report  shall  include  de- 
scriptions of  any  consultations  concerning— 

<1)  efforts  to  provide  key  civilian  workers 
at  military  support  facilities  in  Europe— 

(A)  with  personal  and  collective  equip- 
ment to  protect  against  the  use  of  chemical 
munitions;  smd 

(B)  with  the  training  required  for  the  use 
of  such  equipment; 

(2)  efforts  to  upgrade  the  chemical  recon- 
naissance, decontamination,  and  protective 
capabilities  of  the  military  forces  of  each 
NATO  member  nation  to  a  level  adequate  to 
meet  the  chemical  threat  identified  in 
NATO  Intelligence  estimates; 

(3)  efforts  to  Initiate  a  NATO-wide  study 
of  measures  required  to  protect  ports,  air- 
fields, logistics  centers,  and  command  and 
control  facilities  in  European  member  na- 
tions of  NATO  against  chemical  attack;  and 

(4)  efforts  to  Initiate  a  NATO-wide  study 
of  equitable  and  efficient  sharing  among 


NATO  member  nations  of  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  deterring  the  use  of  chemical 
munitions  in  Eurof>e. 

The  conference  weakened  the  conditiong 
first  to  allow  all  funding  for  chemical 
weapoHN  except  for  the  final  aKsembl.v  of 
these  weapons.  Although  the  definition  of 
final  assembly  is  not  clear.  I  do  understand 
that  the  final  assembly  of  a  binary  weapon 
does  not  occur  until  the  weapon  is  over  the 
heads  of  the  enemy.  Therefore  this  condi- 
tion was  hardly  any  bar  to  the  productions 
of  chemical  weapons. 

Second,  the  conference  struck  the  lan- 
guage dealing  with  the  necessary  approval 
of  NATO  and  changed  that  to  require  mere 
consultation  with  NATO  on  a  plan  to 
deploy  these  weapons  at  sometime  in  the 
future.  It  is  clear  (hat  consultation  on  a 
plan  could  occur  overnight,  once  again  al- 
lowing the  production  of  chemical  weapons 
to  go  through. 

When  the  conference  report  was  returned 
to  the  House  many  Members  who  originally 
supported  the  compromise  package 
changed  their  minds.  They  realized  that 
under  the  original  House  language  there 
was  no  need  for  the  appropriation  of  fund- 
ing for  chemical  weapons  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  The  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  with  this  posi- 
tion by  including  the  original  House  lan- 
guage and  not  the  conference  report  lan- 
guage in  their  bill  when  they  reported  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1986  to  the  full  comn^.ittee. 

In  a  top  Hecret.  closed  markup  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  the  com- 
mittee discussed  the  full  range  of  issues 
concerning  chemical  weapons  and  voted  to 
delete  funding  for  these  weapons.  Many 
members  who  had  originally  backed  the 
original  House  language  voted  for  my 
amendment  to  delete  $163  million  for  new 
nerve  gas  weapons. 

This  position  was  not  even  questioned  on 
the  House  floor.  The  failure  of  chemical 
proponents  to  even  attempt  to  put  in  fund- 
ing for  these  weapons  indicates  a  strong 
climate  for  holding  the  line  on  unnecessary 
spending.  It  is  clear  evidence  that  this 
House  is  not  in  support  of  any  new  funding 
for  chemical  weapons  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  defense  appropriations  bill.  I  trust  the 
conferees  will  remember  this  when  they 
take  up  the  bill  in  conference  and  not  pro- 
vide funding  for  new  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr  Schumer]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  comple- 
ment the  committee  on  its  construc- 
tion. 

As  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  particularly  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  know,  this  is  Act  3.  probably,  in  a 
5-act-long  drawn-out  drama  about 
military  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion, and  this  appropriations  bill,  I 
think,  meets  the  needs  of  this  country 
and  of  many  people  in  this  party.  It 
provides  for  a  strong  defense.  It  pro- 


vides for  an  amount  of  money.  $276 
billion-some-odd  that  cannot  be 
sneezed  at,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  certainly  within  our  budget  mandate 
which  the  authorization  bill  was  not. 
The  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
spent  will  be  considerably  lower,  actu- 
ally, than  the  Budget  Committee  au- 
thorized. More  important  than  that  I 
think  is  the  issue  of  procurement.  The 
four  reforms  that  were  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  and  voted  upon  overwhelm 
ingly  in  this  House  are  in  the  appro 
priations  bill  and.  furthermore,  as  I 
understand  it.  there  is  a  commitment 
that  if  in  conference  any  of  those  four 
amendments  are  not  agreed  to  or 
changed  substantially,  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  them 
in  an  amendment  in  disagreement. 
That  is  extremely  important,  ladies 
and  gentleman,  because  the  one  issue 
in  defense  where  there  *s  a  national 
consensus  from  right  to  left  is  in  the 
area  of  procurement  reform,  in  the 
area  of  waste.  What  happened  in  the 
1970's  to  social  programs,  with  pic- 
tures of  welfare  mothers  driving  Cadil- 
lacs, is  happening  to  defense  in  the 
1980s.  Six-hundred  dollar  toilet  seats 
and  $7,000  coffee  pots  have  eroded  the 
consensus  for  increased  defense  spend- 
ing in  this  country. 

All  of  us  who  care  about  the  defense 
of  this  country  and  yet  who  care  about 
budget  problems  should  be  eager  to 
see  that  these  procurement  reforms 
remain.  Will  they  eliminate  all  the 
waste  in  the  defense  budget?  By  no 
means.  But  will  they  certainly  make  a 
dent  and  send  a  shot  across  the  bow  of 
the  Pentagon  that  some  of  these 
wasteful  practices  must  end?  Indeed 
they  will. 

I  urge  support  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikorski]. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  massive  fraud  and 
abuse  by  some  defense  contractors  in 
violation  of  the  conflict-of-interest 
laws  that  we  have  in  this  Nation  and 
the  Department  of  Defenses  inability 
to  deal  with  these  issues  have  been  the 
general  fare  served  up  to  us  at  break- 
fast on  the  morning  news  and  at 
diimer  on  the  evening  news.  We  hear 
how  taxpayers  have  been  taken  to  the 
cleanerr  by  being  billed  for  everything 
from  exotic  vacations  in  Pago  Pago  to 
dog-kennei  boarding  and  how  grand 
juries  are  investigating  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  swing  through  the  revolving 
doors  of  lucrative  jobs  with  whom 
they  were  dealing  in  the  private 
sector.  But  nothing  was  done.  We 
passed  overwhelmingly  four  major 
procurement  reforms,  to  see  them 
gutted  in  conference. 

This  Is  our  second  chance.  We  want 
a  clear  signal  to  the  conference  com- 


mittee. I  commend  the  appropriations  from  the  acquisition  of  an  infection  during  zations  bill.  Rather  ihan  making  suhsuan 

people  for  bringing  out  these  reforms  the  hospital  stay.  tive    rut.s.    the    Apprdpnatum^    (  ommitie* 

in  this  version.  V'e  want  to  make  sure  Second,  durlnir  this  time  when  we  are  all  has  held  down   il!-   t..tal>-  Mmpl>    b>    reesll- 

that   allowable   costs   are   certainly   al-  very   concerned    about    the    cost    of   health  matlnK    cost.s    and    strelchinj;    out    delivery 

lowable  and  proper.  We  want  to  make  care.    »e    should    recognize    that    hospital  rates   of   procurement    contracts    The   sav- 

sure  that  the  revolving  door  is  slowed  care  is  the  most  costly   component    With  ings  reflected  in  this  bill  may  well  not  be 

down  just  a  bit.  for  the  interest  of  all.  the  judicious  transfer  <>f  the   patient   to  a  realized  this  year    And  what  savings  there 

and    we    want    to    make   sure    there    is  legg    intensive    setting    for    care    or    to    the  are    almost    certainl>    will    be    negated    in 

some  serious  procurement  reform.  home.  »e  can   expect   to  achieve  cost  sav-  future  years  as  »e  begin  to  pa>  for  obliga- 

ings.  I  am  encouraged  h\   the  inclusion  of  lions  we  entered  this  >ear  on   "layawa.^ 

Mr    ROWLAND  of  Georgia.   Mr.   thair-  ,^j^  ^^^^   ^^   ^,,^   ^.„  ^^^   ,^^   forward   to 


man.  when  we  considered  the  Defense  De- 


learning  of  its  results. 


It  Is  difficult  to  oppf)se  a  bill  thai  i>  writ- 
ten at  a  freeze  level.  But  when  the  savings 


partment  authorization  bill  the  other  day.  I  n   ,i,     i,  ,  i,k 

pointed  out  in  mv  r..n1ment^  then  the  pro-  •   »"';*'   ""'   '""^'j,^,'',  "^'"^   ""   '^^   ^'"'^  are  doubtful,  rather  than  ea.s.l.v   achievable 

visions  which    I  believed,  would  impact  on  Provisions  of  this  DOD  appropriation  bill.  ^^^^    ^^^  ^„,,  responsible  choice  for  me  is 

the  qualitv   of  medical  care  bem^  provided  ^'    <  hairman.   however   I   did   wish   to  ac-  ,„  ^^^^  ^^j^^,  ,f,g,  bill    For  that  reason  I 

bv    militarv    medical    facilities.    I    will    not  I""*"'    '^^    """"^   *"►'   ";^»'"    P-"";'**'""^  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  ,n  opposing 

dwell    on    Ihem    again,    instead.    I    wish    to  »hich    warrant    our   special    '"J"^;      A«    '  H.R.  3629. 

.      .  ,     .  .  ..            ,.            f  ,.  .     .   ,,  .      ^.-L,  have   maintained    in   previous   remarks,   we 

highlight  the  sections  of  this  bill  m  which  ..urselves    to    assuring    the         Mr.   SPENCE.   Mr.  Chairman.   !   want  to 

the    Arrned    Services    tommi  tee    presents  ^^^.^^     _^^    ^^^_^^|    ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^  j„i„    ^,    colleagues    In    opposition    to    the 

prop<,sals  to  address  the  health  manpower  "          Forces' personnel   and   others  using  committees    report    language    dealing    wuh 


needs  of  the  armed  services  and  the  cost  ef 
fective  delivery  of  medical  services  to  mili- 
tary dependents  under  the  CHA.MPL'S. 


per 
militarv  medical  facilities  We  can  no  SRAs  or  short  duration  na^al  ship  repairs 
longer  allow  these  facilities  and  their  It  would  be  disastrous  to  crew  morale  if  the 
health  personnel  to  be  considered  second  Navy  felt  obligated  to  follow  the  commit- 
In  its  report,  the  committee  poinU  out  class.  Thev  should  be  second  to  none  tee's  recommendations  to  handle  -hort- 
that  the  estatlishment  of  reserve  medical  y^^  (.kKKN  Mr  (hairman  1  rise  toda.  term  repairs  outside  of  a  vessel-  horn.  pr.rT 
manpower  has  not  been  fully  implemented  ,„   support    HR    .ifi;;^,    the    Department    of  on  a  routine  basis 

and  requests  a  DOD  development  of  an  im-  p^fpngg  appropriations  bill,  and  to  urge  (,A(>  ha.-  studied  retention  rate  protilems 
plementalion  plan  to  be  submitted  early  ^^^^  House  to  retain  two  Important  provi-  on  several  occasions  t.AO  found  ir  one 
next  year.  At  a  time  when  medical  person-  gf„„g  ^f  this  bill  as  marked  up  bv  mv  col-  study  done  m  19s;t  that  familv  separation 
nel  in  many  specialties  are  in  surplus,  the  1^^^^^^  and  myself  in  the  Appropriations  in  'the  primarv  concern  bv  officers  and  en- 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Armed  (  „n,mntee.  listed  personnel  separating  from  the  Navy." 
Forces  Reserves  will  be  welcomed  by  a  ^^.^  appropriating  legislation  Thus,  the  report  concludes  Any  action 
number  of  young  physicians^  This  oppor-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,,^,^  ,„^^^^^^  f^^.,,  reparation 
tune  time  should  not  be  lost  due  to  the  un-  ^^  ^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^           .^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^  ^  detrimental  to  retention  ' 

r   ?'m'\o    rlri^V'Sd    -en    and  »^«2  «  billion    In  light  of  the  current  budget         j,,  ,„,,    „„.  Ka>  studied  this  language 

women  into  the  reserve  component  of  med-  "'''''■  1  believe  that  this  show  of  fiscal  re-  ,„  ,he  committee  report  and  concluded  that 

ical  manpower  to  assure  the  preparedness  '''■"aint   has  a  great   deal   of  both   practical  ,,  ^.^^id  have  a  severe  impact  on  the  mili- 

that    our    Nation's    defense    requires     The  and  symbolic  value.  ,ary   personnel   who   man   our  ships    Why? 

committee  is  to  be  commended  for  urging  Second,  this  hill  cimtains  no  production  The  operating  schedules  of  ships  that   re- 

DOD  to  take  action  on   the   recommtndH  funds  for  the  procurement  of  binary  chemi-  ceive  these  short  duration  repairs  are  such 

tions     made     bv     the     inspector    general's  cal    weapons   thanks   to   an    amendment    in  that  the  repair  work  frequently   must   Lake 

office.                  '  committee  which  deleted  i\M.f<  million  for  pla'-e  shortly   before  or  after  the  extensive 

.      ..                                          .J,      «.j  .„  ,K„  this  purpose.  Kven  if  one  believes  that  this  deployment         (iut-of-home-pon        repairs 

comru::'sT?:rd;r:f,tX^:d?r^  new  ".en^eration    of    chemical    weap< ould  add  additional  time-,,  or  .  months 

s' 
t 
I 
hosp 

w e  m u^>  u..«.   " -   ■- - — 

medical    facilities    directlv    resp<ms,ble    for  available  for  2  years    I  see  no  reajson  to  ap-          I „  H^ht  of  these  devastating  effects  if  thii 

an     inadequate     qualitv     of     medical     care  propriate    funds    in   fiscal    year    19K6   which  i^^gxiage    -ere    gnen    any    credence   by   the 

Pa.ssing    lei^islatmn    merely    permitting    the  «'■''    "<"    '"    ^*'    e>:P«'nded    until    fiscal    year  >,avy ,  1  wish  to  express  m>  opposition  to  it 

filing  of  malpractice  suits  against  the  Fed-  ^'^''^  along    with    m>     other    colleagues    in    the 

eral    (.mernmeni    does    not    really    address  While  I  opposed  the  conference  report  on  House 

the  problem   Thankfully .  the  committee  has  the    defense    authorization,    passed    by    this          ^^     PARRIS     Mr     (hairman     1    wish   to 

committed  funds  above  the  budget  request  Mouse   yesterday.   1   believe  this  appropria-  ^^.^    ^^    colleagues    in    opposition    to    the 

to    address    the    manpower    shortages    that  tions  bill  remedies  several  of  the  problems  j.j,^^i,\pp'^    report    language    dealing    with 

exist  at  seven  facilities  around  the  country  of  the  conference  report  and  accurately  re-  ^^ort-term  ship  repairs 

I  would  hope  that  lhe.se  new   funds  will  be  fiects  the  will  of  the  House  of  Rep.esenta-          ^^_^    ^^^^^^     ^  _^^    ^^^_^^.    ^^^^^^^    ^^^ 


,Jfn„,  of  ceT  n   rnililarv  Zdcal   facil  necessarv ,  which  I  do  not,  an  appropriation  l>  pically-that  the  sailor  must  spend  awa> 

itaffing  of  «'^'»'"  ."^'''•«^\"'^,'^^"'   7i'  of  funds  at   this   time   is   unnecessarv     The  from    his    home    and    family     What    impart 

les.    In   one   case   this    has    resulted    in    the  _         legislation    which    pa,ssed    this  will   this  have"   More  key   skills   will   be   lost 

OSS  of  accred.Ution  of  one  of  our  military  "j*^  ;  ^^'^  ^^,  jj^^' ,,''^,   „„  f^„^,  f^,/ .^e  pro-  as    retention    rates   go    down     (  rew    morale 

lospitais.  As  I  pointed  out  a  few   weeks  ago.      '"'";^   P"^,    °*^°_  "" .    .,^„..,^    ,       J'    ,^  .,,  ,,,  „„ 


ust  deal  with  the  problems  in  military 


duction  of  these  weapons   should   be  made      will  fall  off. 


Deputy  thief  of  Naval  tlperalions    rep<irted 


utilized  to  recruit  the  most  highly  qualified     lives. 

medical   personnel   available   so   that   these         i  Wrongly  recommend  that  this  measure  ..^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^  ^^ 

deficits  can  be  overcome  and  excellence  of     he  passed  bv   the  House  and  that  its  provi-      ,^^,^^^    ^^^    ^^^    skills  '   *   '     Ho»    do    we 


medical  rare  can  be  achieved. 


gions— particularly  those  concerning  chem- 


tention    oi 


keep    good    people"'     An>     artion    that    in- 


Mr.  t  hairman.  the  final  provision  that  I  'cal  weapons-be  protected  by  ""^  ''''P'"'-  ^^^^„  ^^e  amount  of  family  separation 
draw  vour  attention  to  permits  a  test  of  sentatives  m  a  conference  w,th  the  >en8te  ^_^^  ^^  detrimental  to  the  retention  of  good 
home  health  services  for  fHA.MPlS  benefi-  Mr  FRKNZKl.  Mr  (hairman  1  rise  in  p^^^pi^  ,p  j^e  Navy  Yet.  the  committees 
claries.  This  is  of  significance  for  two  rea  opposition  to  H  R  3629  the  defense  appro-  recommendation  to  bid  out  SRA's  on  a 
sons.  First,  in  many  cases,  patients  can  be  priations  bill  for  fiscal  year  19*6  coastwide  basis  would  do  just  that— in- 
more  appropriatelv  treated,  in  the  home  While  this  bill  on  its  face  achieves  a  ^.^j.^^^  famiU  separation 
rather  than  in  the  hospital  These  Individ-  freeze  in  spending  at  the  fiscal  vear  '^^^  ^.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ... 
uals  mav  verv  well  improve  more  quickly  level,  I  am  hard  pressed  to  identify  any  real  Now  let's  look  at  the  immensity  of  this 
at  home' and  will  be  less  likely   to  suffer  savings  from  this  years  excessive  authori-  loss.   Were   not   talking   merely   about  the 
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crewg  who  man  our  ships,  but  also  the 
Navy  pilots  and  mechanicH  who  alHO  must 
spend  up  to  70  percent  of  their  time  at  sea. 
The  Navy  gays  that  it  now  costs  )1  million 
to  train  just  one  Navy  pilot.  If  we  lofte  only 
one  pilot  a  year  because  of  increased 
family  separation,  we've  lost  $1  million — 
that's  the  money  we're  going  to  have  to 
spend  to  replace  him. 

Of  course,  when  the  Navy  loses  good  men 
and  women  and  when  crew  moral  slumps, 
this  Nation's  military  readiness  is  going  to 
go  down — no  matter  how  good  we  build 
their  ships  and  plant-s  If  the  full  House 
were  to  give  an>  support  or  credence  to 
this  particular  report  language,  we  would 
be  doing  nothing  xhort  of  shooting  our- 
selves in  the  foot. 

I  think  that  the  vast  m^ority  of  those  of 
us  in  the  House  whi>  have  seen  the  recom- 
mendalionn  contained  in  the  committee's 
report  language  know  that  is  unworkable 
and  without  merit.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
importam  ■■•  ,\  (>..>.  it  for  what  it  is  and  de- 
liver that  nieisaxr  i.  the  Navy.  Therefore, 
I,  too,  stand  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
E>ORGAN  of  North  Dakota).  The  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3629 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  ajsembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
l)er  30.  1986.  for  military  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE  I 
MIUTARY  PERSONNEL 
Military  Personnel,  Army 

For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  tietween  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Army  on  active 
duty  (except  meml)ers  of  reserve  compo- 
nents provided  for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets:  and  for  payments  pursuant 
to  section  156  of  Public  Law  97-377.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  402  note),  and  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund:  $21,718,923,000. 

Military  Personnel.  Navy 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
suljsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Navy  on  active 
duty  (except  members  of  the  Reserve  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere),  midshipmen,  and  avia- 
tion cadets:  and  for  payments  pursuant  to 
section  156  of  Public  Law  97-377.  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  402  note),  and  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund: 
$16,446,673,000. 


Military  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  on 
active  duty  (except  meml>ers  of  the  Reserve 
provided  for  elsewhere);  and  for  payments 
pursuant  to  section  156  of  Public  Law  97- 
377.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  402  note),  and  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retire- 
ment Fund:  $5,025,377,000 

Military  Personnel,  Air  Force 
For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  (or  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  l>etween  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  meml>ers  of  the  Air  Force  on 
active  duty  (except  members  of  reserve  com- 
ponents provided  for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets:  and  for  payments  pursuant 
to  section  156  of  Public  Law  97-377,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  402  note),  and  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund;  $18,275,085,000 

Reserve  Personnel,  Army 
For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  sections  265,  3019,  and  3033  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving 
on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  In  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  un- 
dergoing reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by 
section  2131  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code, 
as  authorized  by  law,  and  for  payments  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retire- 
ment Fund:  $2,152,904,000 

Reserve  Personnel,  Navy 
For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  sulwlslence. 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Naval  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  section  265  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  active  duty 
under  section  672(d)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  in  connection  with  performing 
duty  specified  In  section  678(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  undergoing  re- 
serve training,  or  while  performing  drills  or 
equivalent  duty,  and  for  members  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  expenses 
authorized  by  section  2131  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law; 
and  for  payments  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Military  Retirement  Fund; 
$1,296,023,000. 

Reserve  Personnel.  Marine  Corps 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on 
active  duty  under  section  265  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming duty  specified  In  section  678(a)  of 
title  10,  United  Stales  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members 
of  the  Marine  Corps  platoon  leaders'  class, 
and  expenses  authorized  by  section  2131  of 
title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  as  authorized 
by  law:  and   for  payments  to  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  Military  Retirement  Fund; 
$278,792,000. 

Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Forcx 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  active 
duly  under  sections  265.  8019,  and  8033  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  serving 
on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title 
10,  United  Slates  Code,  in  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  In  section  678(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  un- 
dergoing reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  and  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  2131  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  for 
payments  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
MillUry  Retirement  Fund;  $596,053,000. 

National  Guard  Personnel,  Army 
For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
while  on  duty  under  section  265,  3033,  or 
3496  of  title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32, 
United  Stales  Code,  or  while  serving  on 
duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10  or  sec- 
tion 502(f)  of  title  32,  United  SUles  Code,  in 
connection  wltli  performing  duly  specified 
in  section  678(a)  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  or  while  undergoing  training,  or  while 
performing  drills  or  equivalent  duty  or 
other  duty,  and  expenses  authorized  by  sec- 
lion  2131  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
authorized  by  law;  and  for  payments  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund;  $3,238,017,000. 

National  Guard  Personnel.  Air  Force 

For  pay.  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard  on 
duty  under  section  265,  8033,  or  8496  of  tille 
10  or  section  708  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  or  while  serving  on  duty  under  section 
672(d)  of  title  10  or  section  502(f)  of  title  32, 
United  Stales  Code,  In  connection  with  per- 
forming duty  specified  In  section  678(a)  of 
title  10,  United  Stales  Code,  or  while  under- 
going training,  or  while  performing  drills  or 
equivalent  duly  or  other  duty,  and  expenses 
authorized  by  section  2131  of  title  10. 
United  Slates  Code,  ais  authorized  by  law; 
and  for  payments  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Military  Retirement  Fund: 
$953,004,000 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  I  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendments  orrERED  by  MR.  MONTGOMERY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  amendments  to  title  I 
which  basically  deal  with  the  same 
area,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Montgomery: 
Page  4,  line  11.  strike  out     $2,152,904,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■$2,159,254,000  ". 

Page  4,  line  24,  strike  out  '$1,296,023,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$1,297,123,000  ". 

Page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  $278,792,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$278,842,000  ". 

Page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  ■$596,053,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$597,153,000  ". 

Page  6,  line  15,  strike  out  ■$3,238,017,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3.238. 217.000"". 

Page  7.  line  3.  strike  out  ■$953,004,000  " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■$953,204,000  ". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  explaining  the  amend- 
ment, I  certainly  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mi.  Chappell]  for  the  outstanding 
job  he  has  done  and  the  cooperation 
that  he  has  given  us  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade)  for  his  work  and  coopera- 
tion, and  the  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Also  to 
the  staff,  for  their  help,  and  to  my 
close  and  warm  friend.  Robin  Deck, 
who  is  leaving  us.  Certainly  she  has 
been  a  great  help  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendments  add 
a  total  of  $9  million  for  four  programs 
vital  to  wartime  readiness:  two  would 
encourage  health  professionals  with 
critical  combat  skills  to  serve  in  the 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  and  two 
would  enhance  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve. 

Present  and  past  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  have 
stated  that,  because  of  equipment  and 
personnel  shortfalls,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  wounded  during  the 
first  few  days  of  a  major  conflict  in 
Europe  would  not  receive  life-saving, 
stabilizing,  hemorrhage-stopping  sur- 
gical care.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years,  but  we  are 
still  critically  short  of  wartime  re- 
quirements. 

During  peacetime,  the  services  have 
sufficient  workload  to  occupy  a  limited 
number  of  active  duty  surgeons— par- 
ticularly ones  with  specialities  such  as 
neurosurgery  and  orthopedic  surgery. 
When  the  balloon  goes  up.  however, 
the  requirement  for  such  specialists  to 
treat  battlefield  casualties  will  be 
nearly  limitless.  The  answer  is  self-evi- 
dent: we  should  meet  the  bulk  of  our 
wartime  surgical  requirement  through 
the  Reserve  components.  Unfortunate- 
ly, woeful  shortages  currently  exist. 

My  amendments  would  provide 
funding  for  two  programs  included  in 


the  Defense  authorization  conference 
agreement  for  fiscal  year  1986— ap- 
proved by  this  House  yesterday— that 
are  specifically  targeted  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  first  program  would  repay  a 
maximum  of  $3,000  of  higher  educa- 
tion loans  for  each  year  of  satisfactory 
service  completed  in  the  selected  re- 
serve by  a  health  professional  in  a 
wartime  medical  skill  designated  as 
critical  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 
in  other  words,  surgeons,  operating 
room  nurses,  and  nurse  anesthetists. 
The  maximum  that  could  be  repaid 
during  a  reserve  career  would  be 
$20,000.  My  Eunendmenl  would  provide 
$5  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  second  program  is  similar  to  the 
current  Armed  Force  Health  Profes- 
sions Scholarship  Program  but  would 
provide  specialty  training— rather 
than  initial  medical  education— in 
combat  medical  skills  in  exchange  for 
service  in  the  selected  reser\'e.  My 
amendments  would  provide  $1  million 
for  this  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  Individual 
Ready  Reserve,  its  improving  of  bonus 
programs  providing  for  a  volunteer 
muster  in  1986  shortcomings  and 
shortfalls  are  so  severe— and  yet  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
problem— that  I  have  at  times  felt  like 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  our  abili- 
ty in  wartime  to  replace  initial  combat 
casualties  with  pretrained  manpower 
until  draftees  begin  to  flow  out  of  the 
training  camps  depends  on  a  viable  In- 
dividual Ready  Reserve.  Over  the  past 
5  years,  there  have  been  some  im- 
provements in  sheer  numbers,  but  the 
shortages  persist.  When  you  look 
beyond  the  numbers  to  the  skill  mix. 
the  severity  of  the  problem  increases 
geometrically.  The  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  contains  two  provisions  that 
will  make  significant  contributions  to 
improved  management  of  the  IRR. 

My  amendments  would  fund  a  lest, 
nationwide  in  scope,  of  the  ability  of 
the  Army  to  muster  the  IRR.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  be  required  to 
report  the  results  to  the  Congress 
early  next  year.  The  test  would  be  vol- 
untary but  would  serve  as  the  basis  for 
evaluating  a  future  muster  and/or  re- 
fresher training  requirement.  We  need 
to  know  who  is  there,  what  their  skill 
levels  are.  what  shape  they  are  in.  and 
what  their  immediate  availability 
would  be  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 
My  amendments  would  provide  $2  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose. 

Second,  my  amendments  would  fund 
a  restructuring  of  the  current  IRR 
prior-service  enlistment/reenlistment 
bonus  by  reducing  the  current  3-year 
bonus  maximum  from  $900  to  $750 
and  by  creating  a  new  6-year  bonus 
with  a  maximum  payment  of  $1,500. 
This  bonus  is  targeted  to  combat 
skills.  As  a  condition  of  the  bonus,  the 
recipient  would  be  subject  to  participa- 
tion  in   an   annual   muster  or  active 


duty  for  training.  My  amendments 
would  provide  $1  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Although  my  amendments  cost 
little,  their  impact  on  our  ability  to 
continue  to  fight  in  the  early  days  of  a 
major  conflict  Ls  significant.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ments, 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  on  this 
side,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 
We  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  friend  for  the  fine 
work  that  he  has  done  on  this  impor- 
tant issue.  We  have  not  only  no  objec- 
tion but  we  are  delighted  to  accept  his 
amendment  and  his  work  product  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  sunendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  other  amendments  to  title 
I? 

amendments  OfTERED  BY  MRS    SCTKROEDEH 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr  Chairman, 
I  offer  five  amendmenis  dealing  with 
military  family  benefits  authorized  In 
the  authorization  bill.  Four  amend- 
ments add  money  for  reimbursement 
for  travel  and  per  diem  and  appear  on 
pages  2  and  3,  and  the  last  strikes  a 
general  provision  on  page  73.  In  that 
they  deal  with  the  same  issue,  I  sak 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  section  on  page  73  ha^ 
not  been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Schrocdeh: 

Page        2.        line        13.        strike        out 

121  718  923,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

$21,761,423,000". 

Page  2,  line  24.  strike  out 
■$16,446,673,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

$16,472,073,000". 

Page  3.  line  11,  strike  out  "$5,025,377,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$5,041,377,000". 

Page  3,  line  22,  strike  out 
'"$18,275,085,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■$18,341,185,000". 

Strike  out  section  8064  (page  73.  lines  3 
through  14). 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I.  too,  want  to  thank  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  jmd  the  entire  subcom- 
mittee for  working  so  hard  on  this  bill. 
They  have  done  a  terrific  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
funds  the  increased  reimbursement 
levels  for  travel  and  per  diem  that 
were  contained  in  the  authorization 
bill.  We  increased  the  reimbursement 
levels  for  the  military  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  the  civil  service.  Both 
members  of  the  military  and  civil  serv- 
ants work  for  the  same  flag.  When 
either  is  forced  to  move,  the  reim- 
bursement should  be  the  same. 

Currently,  the  military  member  re- 
ceives only  about  70  cents  for  every  $1 
the  civil  servant  receives  as  reimburse- 
ment for  moving  expenses.  Even  civil 
servants  complain  that  the  current  re- 
imbursement levels  are  grossly  inad- 
equate. To  force  members  of  the  mili- 
tary and  their  families  to  go  through 
the  hardship  of  moving  every  2  or  3 
years,  and  then  to  force  them  to  pay 
substantial  sums  of  money  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  is  really  unfair  and  dam- 
aging to  morale.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  our  current  reenlistment 
levels  unless  we  correct  this  inequity. 

While  the  Pentagon  says  the  total 
cost  would  be  $193  million,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates 
that  the  total  cost  would  be  only  $159 
million.  Since  the  fiscal  year  has  al- 
ready begim,  we  can  reduce  this  level 
to  $150  million.  Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment only  adds  $150  million. 

This  amendment  is  needed  because 
the  amount  of  reimbursement  for 
travel  and  per  diem  is  set  by  regula- 
tion, subject  to  a  cap  that  we  impose 
by  statute.  If  money  is  not  appropri- 
ated to  pay  for  increased  levels  of  re- 
imbursement, the  regulations  will  not 
be  changed  and  our  purpose  in  trying 
to  establish  parity  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice will  be  frustrated. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
would  strike  section  8064  of  this  bill. 
Section  8064  places  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  spent 
on  dependent  student  travel  and,  for 
the  second  year,  prohibits  DOD  from 
paying  for  the  portion  of  dependent 
student  travel  within  the  United 
States. 

We  passed  section  430  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  in  1983  to  provide 
dependents  of  members  of  the  military 
with  the  same  dependent  student 
travel  benefit  as  is  provided  to  civil 
servants  stationed  overseas.  The  provi- 
sion   authorizes    one    round    trip    per 


year  for  a  dependent  from  the  duty 
station  overseas  of  the  member  of  the 
military  to  the  secondary  school  or 
college  attended  by  the  dependent.  It 
is  not  a  big  item— it  costs  about  $4.5 
million  a  year— but  it  is  important  to 
members  of  the  military  with  children 
in  school. 

The  Appropriations  Committee, 
however,  has  added  this  section  to  pro- 
hibit the  domestic  portion  of  travel. 
So,  if  a  sailor  in  Okinawa  has  a  kid  in 
school  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder,  the  Government  pays  for  the 
Okinawa  to  California  transportation 
sind  the  sailor  has  to  pay  the  Califor- 
nia to  Boulder  portion.  This  restric- 
tion strikes  me  as  punitive  and  un- 
justified. I  believe  that  we  ought  to 
provide  the  same  benefits  to  people 
who  work  for  the  same  flag.  Civil  serv- 
ants stationed  overseas  get  one  round 
trip  paid  for  a  year.  So  should  mem- 
bers of  the  military.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

D  1155 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewomtm  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendments  on 
this  side  and  have  no  objection  to 
them. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  wonder- 
ful. I  truly  appreciate  It.  Mr.  Chalr- 
mam. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  from  Pennsylvtmia. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado,  that  we  have  looked 
at  her  amendments.  We  know  of  the 
gentlewoman's  Interest  in  the  matter, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  them  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  really  appreciate  that.  I  think  that  Is 
very  helpful. 

The  other  one  that  is  In  here  deals 
with  dependent  travel,  and  it  also 
makes  that  at  parity  with  what  other 
people  working  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment make. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  very,  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentlemwoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  II 
OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary    for   the   operation    and    mainte- 
nance of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  law; 
and  not  to  exceed  S12. 642.000  can  be  used 
for    emergencies    and     extraordinary     ex- 
penses, to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of 
necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes; 
$18,659,638,000.    of    which    not    less    than 
» 1.47 1.600.000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy 
POi  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Cor[>s,  as 
authorized  by  law;  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,079,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  payments  may  be  made  on 
his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes;  $23,762,002,000.  of  which 
not  less  than  $770,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities:  Provided,  That  of  the  total 
amount  of  thb  appropriation  made  avail- 
able for  the  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair 
of  naval  vessels.  not  more  than 
$3,650,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  per 
formance  of  such  work  In  Navy  shipyards: 
Provided  further.  That  from  the  amounts  of 
this  appropriation  for  the  alteration,  over- 
haul and  repair  of  naval  vessels,  funds  shall 
be  available  for  a  test  program  to  acquire 
the  overhaul  of  two  or  more  vessels  by  com- 
petition between  public  and  private  ship- 
yards. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  certi- 
fy, prior  to  award  of  a  contract  under  this 
test,  that  the  successful  bid  Includes  compa- 
rable estimates  of  all  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  for  both  public  and  private  shipyards. 
Competition  under  such  test  program  shall 
not  be  subject  to  section  502  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981.  as 
amended,  or  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-76:  Provided  furt/ier. 
That  funds  herein  provided  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payments  In  support  of  the 
LEASAT  program  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Aide  Memolre,  dated  January 
5.  1981:  Provided  further.  That  obligations 
Incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  hereafter  for  ter- 
mination liability  and  charter  hire  In  con- 
nection with  the  TAKX  and  T-5  programs, 
for  which  the  Navy  has  already  entered  Into 
agreement  for  charter  and  time  charters  In- 
cluding conversion  or  construction  related 
to  such  agreements  or  charters  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  title  31.  United  Stales  Code. 
(1)  in  regard  to  and  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment remains  liable  for  termination  costs, 
be  considered  as  obligations  in  the  current 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy,  appro- 
priation account,  to  be  held  in  reserve  In  the 
event  such  termination  liability  Is  incurred. 
In  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  termination  liability,  and  (2)  In 
regard  to  charter  hire,  be  considered  obliga- 
tions in  the  Navy  Industrial  Fund  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  estimated  charter  hire 
for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  recorded  as 
an  obligation  against  such  fund.  Obligations 
of  the  Navy  under  such  time  charters  are 
general  obligations  of  the  United  States  se- 
cured by  its  full  faith  and  credit. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

necessary    for   the   operation   and   mainte- 


nance of  the  Marine  Cori)s.  as  authorized  by 
law;  $1,615,128,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$238,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by 
law,  including  the  lease  and  associated 
maintenance  of  replacement  aircraft  for  the 
CT  39  aircraft  to  the  same  extent  and 
manner  as  authorized  for  service  contracts 
by  section  2306(g).  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code;  and  not  to  exceed  $5,556,000  can  be 
used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
oenses.  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  payments  may  be  made  on  his  certifi- 
cate of  necessity  for  confidential  military 
purposes;  $19,507,672,000,  of  which  not  less 
than  $1,385,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  real  property  facili- 
ties. 

Ope^iation  and  Maintenance,  Defense 
Agencies 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  as  authorized  by  law; 
$7,340,076,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$11,117,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  payments  may  be  made  on 
his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
miliUry  purposes:  Provided,  That  not  less 
than  $91,147,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, Including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Army  Reserve;  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transporta- 
tion; care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procure- 
ment of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  communications;  $774,980,000,  of  which 
not  less  than  $49,865,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy  Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Navy  Reserve;  repair 
of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transporta- 
tion; care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procure- 
ment of  services,  supplies,  and  equipment; 
and  communications;  $896,415,000,  of  which 
not  less  than  $37,100,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. Including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve; repair  of  facilities  and  equipment; 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and 
transportation;  care  of  the  dead;  recruiting; 
procurement  of  services,  supplies,  and 
equipment;  and  communications; 

$57,120,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
$2,850,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 


Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, including  training,  organization,  and 
administration,  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 
repair  of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  sind  trans- 
portation; care  of  the  dead:  recruiting:  pro- 
curement of  services,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment; and  communications;  $896,844,000.  of 
which  not  less  than  $22,200,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 
National  Guard 

For  expenses  of  training,  organizing,  and 
administering  the  Army  National  Guard,  In- 
cluding medical  and  hospital  treatment  and 
related  expenses  In  non-Federal  hospitals; 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repairs  to 
structures  and  facilities;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles:  personnel  services  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau:  travel  expenses  (other 
than  mileage),  as  authorized  by  law  for 
Army  personnel  on  active  duty,  for  Army 
National  Guard  division,  regimental,  and 
battalion  commanders  while  inspecting 
units  in  compliance  with  National  Guard 
regulations  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau;  supply- 
ing and  equipping  the  Army  National  Guard 
as  authorized  by  law;  and  expenses  of 
repair,  modification,  maintenance,  and  issue 
of  supplies  and  equipment  (including  air- 
craft); $1,646,305,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
$57,300,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air 
NationaJ  Guard,  including  medical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  and  related  expenses  In  non- 
Federal  hospitals;  maintenance,  operation, 
repair,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  training  and  administration 
of  the  Air  National  Guard,  including  repair 
of  facilities,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
modification  of  aircraft;  transportation  of 
things;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  Air  National  Guard; 
and  expenses  Incident  to  the  maintenance 
and  use  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment. Including  such  as  may  be  furnished 
from  slocks  under  the  control  of  agencies  of 
i.he  Department  of  Defense;  travel  expenses 
(other  than  mileage)  on  the  same  basis  as 
authorized  by  law  for  Air  National  Guard 
personnel  on  active  Federal  duty,  for  Air 
National  Guard  commanders  while  inspect- 
ing units  in  compliance  with  National 
Guard  regulations  when  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau; 
$1,803,862.0(^0,  of  which  not  less  than 
$37,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice.  Ahmy 

For  the  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance 
with  law,  for  construction,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  rifle  ranges:  the  Instruction 
of  clti,:.ens  in  marksmtnship;  the  promotion 
of  rifle  practice;  and  the  travel  of  rifle 
teams,  military  personnel,  and  Individuals 
attending  regional,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional competitions;  not  to  exceed  $820,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $7,500  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Incidental  expenses  of  the  National 
Board;  and  from  other  funds  provided  in 
this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $630,000  worth  of 
ammunition  may  be  Issued  under  authority 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  4311: 


Provided,  That  competitors  at  national 
matches  under  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  4312,  may  be  paid  subsistence  and 
travel  allowances  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
provided  under  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  4313. 

Claims,  Defense 
For  payment,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
of  claims  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  civil 
functions),  including  claims  for  damages 
eoislng  under  training  contracts  with  carri- 
ers, and  repayment  of  simounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  officers  des- 
ignated by  him,  to  have  been  enoneously 
collected  from  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from 
States,  territories,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  members  of  the  National  Guard 
units  thereof;  $148,300,000. 

Court  of  Military  Appeals,  Defense 
For  salaries  and  expanses  necessary  for 
the  United  States  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals; $3,200,000,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,500 
can  be  used  for  official  representation  pur- 
poses. 

Tenth  International  Pah  American  Games 
For  logistical  support  and  personnel  serv- 
ices (other  than  pay  and  nontravel  related 
allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  except  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  thereof  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  to  provide  support 
for  the  Tenth  International  Pan  American 
Games)  provided  by  any  component  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  Tenth  Inter- 
national Pan  American  Games;  $10,000,000. 
Environmental  Restoration,  Defense 

i  transfer  of  funds  i 
For  the  Department  of  Defense, 
$329,100,000,  to  remain  available  until  trans- 
ferred: Provided,  That  this  $329,100,000  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  funds  provided  In 
appropriations  contained  In  titles  11.  Ill  and 
IV  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  upon  determin- 
ing that  such  funds  are  required  for  envi- 
ronmental restoration  and  hazardous  waste 
disposal  operations,  reduction  and  recycling 
of  hazardous  wastes,  research,  development 
and  demonstration  with  respect  to  hazard- 
ous waste  reduction,  treatment,  disposal, 
and  management,  or  for  similar  environ- 
mental restoration  purposes  (including  pro- 
grams and  operations  at  sites  formerly  used 
by  the  Department  of  Defense),  transfer 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  appropria- 
tion to  other  appropriations  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  designate,  to  be  merged  with  and 
to  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and 
for  the  same  time  period  as  the  appropria- 
tions or  funds  to  which  transferred:  Provid- 
ed further,  That  upon  a  determination  that 
all  or  part  of  the  funds  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  pro\islon  are  not  necessary  for 
the  purposes  provided  herein,  such  amounts 
may  be  transferred  back  to  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.   CHAPPELL   (during   the   read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  II  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  In  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  title  II? 
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Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  report  language  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  that  would  "direct  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  open  up  for 
bid  on  a  coastwide  basis  not  only  regu- 
lar ship  overhauls,  but  also  all  selected 
restricted  availabilities  intended  for 
private  shipyards."  I  am  quoting  from 
page  102,  paragraph  3  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Report  99-332. 

Apart  from  the  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions I  have  about  whether  this  issue 
should  be  dealt  with  more  appropri- 
ately by  the  authorizing  committee, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the 
adverse  impact  this  directive  could 
have  on  Navy  morale  and  readiness.  I 
think  the  greatest  Navy  problem  that 
we're  most  likely  to  face  in  the  years 
ahead  has  little  to  do  with  hardware. 
We've  done  a  good  job  of  providing 
new  hardware  over  the  last  few  years. 

The  problem  I  see  that  is  staring  all 
of  us  in  the  face  is  the  problem  of  at- 
tracting quality  people  into  military 
service,  and  particularly  Navy  service, 
in  the  coming  decades.  We  simply 
can't  afford  to  extend  sea  duty  and 
extend  time  away  from  home  to  the 
point  where  people  don't  see  their 
families,  their  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren. That's  not  fair  to  Navy  person- 
nel; it's  not  fair  to  their  families;  and  a 
man  or  woman  with  a  good  perspective 
on  their  family  obligations  wouldn't 
stand  for  it  or  sign  up  for  it  in  the  first 
place. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve this  report  language  is  so  devas- 
tating. It  has  every  potential  of  taking 
more  weeks  or  months  away  from 
Navy  family  life.  It  has  every  potential 
of  contributing  to  more  disruption  of 
family  ties.  I  don't  think  we  should  be 
in  the  position  of  telling  a  Navy  man 
that  he  has  to  spend  weeks  or  months 
on  a  barge  or  in  a  motel  while  his  shir 
is  being  overhauled  in  some  distant 
shipyard,  miles  away  from  his  wife 
and  his  children.  Sea  duty  Is  enough 
of  a  family  problem,  without  adding 
Insult  to  injury. 

Like  I  said.  I  can't  imagine  a  respon- 
sible family  that  would  say  "Yes"  to 
the  Navy's  enlistment  invitation  in  the 
face  of  such  great  odds  that  they 
would  be  separated  for  such  long  peri- 
ods of  time.  Sea  duty  is  one  thing; 
Navy  people  know  that  sea  duty  is 
part  of  Naval  service  and  commitment. 
But  in  this  case,  what  were  asking 
them  to  accept  is  not  part  of  naval 
commitment  at  all.  It  never  has  been, 
and  I  submit  that  we  should  not  make 
it  a  part  of  naval  commitment  now.  It 
simply  is  not  necessary  and  Is  not 
worth  the  cost  we  would  incur  in 
terms  of  losing  quality  personnel  who 
are  committed  to  meeting  responsible 
obligations  to  their  families. 


Apart  from  the  adverse  impact  on 
family  life.  I  believe  we  need  to  think 
more  about  the  adverse  impact  this 
proposal  could  have  on  naval  readi- 
ness. I  don't  believe  that  anyone  has 
ever  alleged  that  homeport  shipyards 
have  failed  to  do  the  job.  The  ship- 
yards in  the  Tidewater  area  have  an 
exemplary  record  of  completing  work 
on  time— if  not  ahead  of  time. 

We've  all  heard  the  old  saying,  "If  it 
ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  Why  on 
Earth  should  we  take  ships  out  of  an 
area  with  facilities  perfectly  capable 
of  doing  the  job?  Why  should  we 
spend  precious  budget  dollars  to  get 
ships  and  people  up  and  down  the 
coast,  when  we  could  keep  folks  at 
home  with  their  families  and  ships  in 
their  homeport  for  necessary  repairs— 
and  all  of  this  for  less  money?  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  misguided  ex- 
cuses for  competition  I've  even  heard 
of. 

It's  a  little  like  that  Breeder's  Cup 
horse  race  coming  up  this  weekend. 
You  can  even  things  up  between  the 
competitors  by  putting  lead  in  some- 
body's saddle— but  that's  not  some- 
thing we  want  to  do  in  terms  of  de- 
fense contracts  for  ship  overhauls.  I 
think  we  can  do  that  for  sport,  but  we 
shouldn't  play  that  gtune  when  it 
comes  to  national  security  and  the 
family  life  of  Navy  personr.el. 

Spreading  the  wealth  is  one  thing, 
but  we  don't  want  to  spread  the 
wealth  so  thin  that  we  Impoverish  ev- 
eryone. We've  got  competitive  ship 
repair  in  Norfolk.  We've  got  competi- 
tive ship  repair  on  the  west  coast.  In 
Norfolk  and  San  Diego  alone,  a  ball- 
park number  of  25  ship  repair  compa- 
nies regularly  bid  on  Navy  work. 
There  are  other  ship  repair  centers 
that  raise  that  number  even  higher. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  creating  a  de- 
fense appropriation  shipyard  welfare 
program.  We  simply  can't  afford  to 
keep  everyone  afloat,  all  the  way  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  west 
coasts. 

We  need  to  develop  sensible  policies, 
designed  around  the  objectives  of 
spending  defense  dollars  wisely  and 
preserving  the  quality  of  life  for  naval 
personnel  and  their  families.  I  submit 
that  we  need  to  take  a  much  closer 
look  at  the  desirability  of  having  the 
Navy  live  by  the  report  language  ac- 
companying this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISISKY,  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  identi- 
fy myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks and  commend  him  for  the 
splendid  statement  he  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  bring  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  sub- 


ject is  the  Navy's  policy  regarding  se 
lected  restricted  availability,  or  SRA. 

For  discussion  purposes  one  can 
think  of  an  SRA  as  a  sort  of  minlover 
haul.  These  SRA  maintenance  and 
repair  periods  are  designed  to  accom 
plish  a  variety  of  work  on  naval  vesseKs 
without  the  ship  having  to  undergo 
the  complete  stand-down  that  occurs 
during  a  regular  overhaul.  The  use  of 
an  SRA  to  do  some  kinds  of  routlnr 
work  means  that  there  can  be  a  longer 
period  of  time  between  regular  over 
hauls,  thus  making  the  ship  available 
for  operations  for  longer  periods  of 
time. 

The  current  Navy  policy  Is  that 
SRA's  are  conducted  in  ship  home- 
ports.  This  policy  is  constantly  re- 
viewed by  both  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Appropria- 
tions Defense  Subcommittee.  As  re- 
cently as  in  last  year's  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  the  current  policy  has 
been  concurred  In.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  conference  report  accompanying 
last  year's  bill.  "The  conferees  there- 
fore agree  that  the  Navy  may  reserve 
SRA's  for  homeport  areas." 

My  concern  today  on  this  subject  re- 
sults from  language  in  the  report  lan- 
guage accompanying  this  bill.  The 
report  language  directs  the  Navy  to 
open  up  for  bid  on  a  coastwide  basis 
all  SRA's  intended  for  private  ship- 
yards. This  change  comes  less  than  1 
year  from  the  previous  endorsement 
of  the  current  Navy  policy  I  Just 
quoted. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  this 
report  language  recommended  change 
that  disturb  me.  To  begin  with.  I  think 
It  Is  unwise  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
stantly recommend  significant  policy 
changes.  That  procedure  makes  It  very 
difficult  for  the  Navy  to  effectively 
plan  and  schedule  SRA's  and  over- 
hauls. 

However,  my  greatest  concern  cen- 
ters on  the  extremely  disruptive  and 
detrimental  effect  this  recommended 
change  will  have  on  the  lives  of  our 
sailors  and  their  families.  Under  the 
current  policy,  an  SRA  can  be  con- 
ducted In  a  ship's  homeport  shortly 
after  returning  from  a  deployment. 
This  makes  It  possible  for  the  crew  of 
the  ship  to  be  in  homeport  with  their 
families  during  that  maintenance  and 
repair  period.  To  move  the  ship  to 
some  other  port  for  the  SRA  only  ex- 
acerbates the  family  separation  prob- 
lems which  are  a  major  cause  of  per- 
sonnel problems  for  the  Navy. 

Another  significant  advantage  of 
doing  SRA's  In  homeport  is  related  to 
crew  training.  Since  many  of  the 
Navy's  shore  training  facilities  are  co- 
located  In  major  ship  homeport  areas, 
the  crew  can  take  advantage  of  those 
training  opportunities  during  the 
stand-down  associated  with  a  home- 
port  SRA.  If  the  SRA  is  done  in  some 
other  port,  the  crew  must  be  sent  TDY 


to  the  training  facility  location  requir- 
ing unnecessary  per  diem  and  travel 
costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
other  reasons  why  this  SRA  language 
in  the  report  is  unwise.  However,  let 
me  summarize  by  saying  that  it  is  bad 
for  two  principal  reasons:  First,  it  has 
a  negative  impact  on  Navy  personnel 
and  family  separation  problems;  and 
second,  it  will  cost  the  Navy;  more 
O&M  dollars  than  the  current  policy. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  report  was  some- 
what in  error  on  the  present  Navy 
policy  regarding  the  matter  that  has 
just  been  discussed.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  for  the  record  what  the  present 
position  of  the  Navy  is  regarding  their 
policy  on  this  matter. 

The  present  Navy  policy  is  that  all 
selected  restricted  availabilities  (SRA] 
in  excess  of  6  months'  duration  will  be 
competed  on  a  coast-wide  basis  in 
keeping  with  congressional  intent  to 
ensure  maximum  competition  for  Gov- 
ernment procurement  programs. 
SRA's  of  6  months  or  less  in  duration 
will  be  restricted  to  the  homeport  area 
provided  sufficient  ship  repair  compe- 
tition capability  and  capacity  exist. 

This  statement  is  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  the  wording  in  our  report. 

.Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  Mr  (hair 
man,  I  rise  to  call  m>  colleairut^  attenlion 
to  a  most  disturbin»(  and  unfiirtunale  pa.-- 
sage  in  the  report  accompanjmg  the  de- 
fense appriipriations  bill  before  us  lo<la> 
The  report  lanjfuage  I  refer  to  is  on  page 
102.  and  the  section  is  entitled  "Ship  Main- 
tenance Reserved  for  Homeport." 

During  committee  markup,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  revme  this  lanjfuaife  since  it 
is  incomplete  and  minleadinK  »uh  regard 
to  the  Navy's  homeport  for  ship  repain.  M> 
alternative  lan^age  was  not  adupled,  thus 
I  ,stand  before  you  today,  as  will  many 
other  Members,  to  clarify  the  inUnt  of 
Congress  on  this  matter. 

Though  you  will  find  no  dissenting  views 
or  statements  contrary  ot  the  language  on 
page  102  coming  from  the  commune  1  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  this  passage  »as 
not  accepted  with  overwhelming  enthusi- 
asm. Indeed,  this  language  was  inserted  at 
(he  behest  of  Northeast  and  Northwest 
Members  to  aid  their  shipbuilding  constitu 
encies.  I  nfortunately.  the  language  fails  to 
reflect  upon  the  most  fundamental  reason 
Navy  policy  is  what  it  is.  and  'hut  i^  ere* 
morale. 

Tlie  report  language,  as  it  is  currentl> 
written.  missUtes  the  Navy's  homeport 
policy  with  respect  to  "selected  restricted 
a>ailabilities.  "  (SR.A'si  and  incorrectly  im- 
plies that  inadequate  competition  and  ca- 
pacity exist  at  our  homeports. 

Again,  the  most  glaring  error  is  the  fail- 
ure to  mention  the  driving  force  behind 
Navy  homeport  policy,  crew  morale,  and 
what  effect  this  policy  shift — imbodied  in 
the  report  language— will  have  on  family 
separation  and  personnel  retention. 


Make  no  mistake,  this  is  a  quality  of  life 
in  the  miiitJir>  issue  if  there  ever  wa.s  one. 
Removing  SR,-\'s  from  homeports,  a,s  the 
report  now  direct.s,  will  add  an  additional 
time  that  our  sailors  will  have  to  spend 
awa.>  from  home  and  famil>  to  the  time  al- 
ready a»»<K-iated  with  arduous  sea  duty 
lours.  With  famil*  separation  a.s  the  Navy's 
No,  1  retention  priihiem,  this  report  lan- 
guage will  cause  more  hardship  than  it  will 
ever  relieve 

Presumable ,  the  report  seeks  to  assist 
private  shipyards  outside  of  homeport 
area.s,  I  ha>e  no  qualms  with  maintaining 
an  adequate  industrial  base  to  ensure  our 
mobih/ation  capabilitv  But  the  Navy's  cur- 
rent policies  of  competing  the  more  lucra- 
tive overhaul  contracts  coastwide,  a.s  well 
as  its  determination  to  expand  the  number 
of  homepMirts,  adequatelv  addresses  the 
issue  of  keeping  private  vards  on  line 

Competition  is  not  at  issue  either  (  om- 
petition  thrives  at  our  homeports.  su  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  Navv  not  getting  a  giMKl 
price  on  its  repair  contracts  ,And  should 
saturation  occur,  a  most  unlikely  event,  the 
Navy  policy  requires  that  the  bid  area  be 
expanded. 

So.  where  is  the  problem  and  why  is  this 
language  necessary?  The  problem  is  this 
language  At  the  very  lea-st.  a  directional 
policy  shift  should  encompa.ss  a  discussion 
of  effects  on  militarv  personnel  Yet, 
bevond  this  point,  it  must  be  understood 
that  this  language  neither  resembles  home- 
port  realities  nor  correcll>  portrays  Navy 
policy, 

I  would  ask  the  authors  of  this  language: 
First    Have  vou  calculated  the  cost  to  the 
Laxpaver   that   such   a   shift   in   Navy   home- 
port  policv  could  cause' 

Second,  Is  this  not  a  policy  decision  you 
are  making"*  Accordinglv,  have  you  con- 
sulted with  the  authorizing  committee' 

Third,  Have  you  consulted  Secretary 
Lehman  or  AssisUnt  Secretary  Pyatt  and 
what  are  their  views  on  such  a  major  shift 
in  Navv   homeport  policv" 

Clearly,  more  thought  need  be  given  to 
this  matter  before  we  leap  into  a  situation 
with  far-reaching  ramiTications  for  our 
Navv  p«'rsonnel  local  economies,  national 
securitv  and  outright  cost. 

One  final  p<jint,  Mr,  Chairman,  During 
committee  con  ideration,  some  members 
referred  to  a  (.Ad  studv  which  criticized 
San  Diego  shipyards  for  low -bidding  and 
other  unsavorv  acts  First  of  all,  the  (.,40 
studv  compared  apples  and  oranges  with 
respect  to  San  Diego  and  PaciTic  .Northwest 
yards.  But  most  importantly,  the  GAO 
studv,  whether  accurate  or  not.  is  irrele- 
>Hnt  to  the  issue  before  us,  What  is  at  stake 
IS  the  Navy  s  homeport  policy  for  minor 
ship  repairs,  and  its  attendant  effects  on 
personnel  retention,  training,  and  morale. 
Don't  be  swayed  into  believing  this  lan- 
guage is  procompetition  or  proreform;  It  is 
neither. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  mv  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  title  II?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  III 

PROCUREMENT 

AiRCRArr  PROctTRncDfT.  Army 

IINCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUHD81 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, equipment,  including  ordnance, 
ground  handling  equipment,  spare  parts, 
and  accessories  therefor;  sr)ecialisied  equip- 
ment and  training  devices;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein. 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and 
procurement  and  installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away:  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
foregoing  purposes:  t3.337.300.000.  and  In 
addition,  $217,600,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Army. 
1985/1987".  to  remain  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30,  1988, 

Missile  PROctTRniDrr.  Army 

aNCLUDING  TRANSrra  OF  FDHDSl 

For   construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion,   modification,    and    modernization    of 
missiles,     equipment.     Including    ordnance, 
ground    handling    equipment,    spare    parts, 
and  accessories  therefor;  specialized  equip- 
ment   and    training    devices;    expansion    of 
public  and  private  plants.  Including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  l)e  acquired,  and  corstructlon  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and 
procurement  and  installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private   plants:   reserve   plant   and  Oovem- 
ment  and  contractor-owTied  equipment  lay- 
away;  and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  as  follows; 
Chaparral  program,  $37,200,000; 
Other  Missile  Support,  $5,000,000; 
Patriot  program,  $967,400,000; 
Stinger  program,  $244,100,000; 
Laser  Hellfire  program.  $250,700,000; 
TOW  program.  $181,300,000; 
Pershing  II  program,  $334,700,000; 
MLRS  program.  $491,600,000.  and  In  addi- 
tion, $46,500,000,  of  which  $36,400,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from    'Missile  Pro- 
curement.        Army.  1985/1987'         and 
$10,100,000   shall    be    derived    by    transfer 
from    "Mtssile    Procurement,    Army.    1984/ 
1986"; 
Modification  of  missiles,  $222,000,000: 
Spares  and  repair  parts.  $312,000,000; 
Support       equipment       and       facilities. 
$56,632,000; 

And  m  addition,  $78,000,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  "Missile  Procurement. 
Army.  1985/1987  "; 

In  all:  $2,939,232,000.  and  in  addition, 
$124,500,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988:  Provided,  That  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivisions 
within  this  appropriation  shall  be  reduced 
by  $163,400,000, 

Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles,  Army 
(incltjding  transfer  of  fttndsi 
For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion,   and    modification    of    weapons    and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  includ- 
ing ordnaiice.  spare  parts  and  accessories 
therefor;  specialized  equipment  and  training 
devices;    expansion    of    public    and    private 
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plants.  Including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such 
lands  and  Interests  therein  may  t>e  acquired, 
and  construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior 
to  approvEil  of  title;  and  procurement  and 
installation  of  equipment,  appliances,  and 
machine  tools  in  public  and  private  plants: 
reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contrac- 
tor-owned equipment  layaway:  and  other 
expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses: $3,749,004,000.  and  In  addition. 
$806,896,000.  of  which  $392,096,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  ■Procurement  of 
Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles. 
Army.  1984/ 1986'  and  $414,800,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  'Procurement  of 
Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles. 
Army.  1985/1987".  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1988. 
Procurement  or  Ammunition,  Army 

(INCLUDING  TRANSnOl  Or  rUNDS' 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, aind  modification  of  ammunition,  and 
accessories  therefor:  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices:  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  Including  ammunition 
fitcllities  authorized  in  military  construction 
authorization  Acts  or  authorized  by  section 
2854,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
land  necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing 
purposes,  and  such  lands  and  Interestjs 
therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction 
prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of 
title:  and  procurement  and  installation  of 
equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in 
public  and  private  plants:  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-owned  equip- 
ment layaway:  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  foregoing  purposes: 
$1,858,200,000.  and  In  addition.  $215,200,000. 
of  which  $30,000,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Procurement  of  Anununl- 
tion.  Army,  1984/1986'  and  $185,200,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Procure- 
ment of  Ammunition.  Army.  1985/1987".  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988. 

Other  Procurement.  Army 

I  INCLUDING  TRANSFTR  Or  rUNDSl 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  vehicles.  Including 
tactical,  support,  and  nontracked  combat  ve- 
hicles; the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only: 
communications  and  electronic  equipment; 
other  support  equipment:  spare  parts,  ord- 
nance, and  accessories  therefor:  specialized 
equipment  and  training  devices:  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants.  Including  the 
land  necessary  therefor,  for  the  foregoing 
purposes,  and  such  lands  and  Interests 
therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction 
prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of 
title:  and  procurement  and  Installation  of 
equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools  in 
public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-owned  equip- 
ment layaway;  and  other  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  foregoing  purposes,  as  follows: 

Tactical  and  support  vehicles, 
$969,197,000,  and  In  addition,  $7,400,000.  of 
which  $2,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  trans 
fer  from  "Other  Procurement,  Army,  1984/ 
1986"  and  $5,400,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Other  Procurement.  Army. 
1985/1987"; 

Communications  and  electronics  equip- 
ment. $2,731,789,000.  and  in  addition. 
$39,600,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Other  Procurement,  Army,  1985/1987"; 

Other  support  equipment.  $1,272,100,000. 
and  in  addition.  $12,400,000  to  be  derived  by 


transfer  from  "Other  Procurement,  Army. 
1985/1987": 

Non-centrally  managed  Items. 

$105,300,000: 

And  in  addition.  $236,000,000.  of  which 
$79,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Other  Procurement.  Army.  1984/ 
1986"  and  $159,000,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Other  Procurement.  Army, 
1985/1987"; 

In  all:  $4,809,986,000.  and  In  addition. 
$297,400,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988:  Provided,  That  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivisions 
within  this  appropriation  shall  be  reduced 
by  $268,400,000. 

AiRCRAfT  Procurement.  Navy 

I  INCLUDING  TRANSm  or  rUNDSi 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, equipment  Including  ordnance,  spare 
parts,  and  accessories  therefor:  specialized 
equipment:  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants.  Including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, auid  such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title:  and 
procurement  and  Installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants:  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away; $10,446,400,000.  and  in  addition, 
$594,600,000,  of  which  $40,000,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Aircraft  Procure- 
ment. Navy.  1984/1986"  and  $554,600,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Aircraft 
Procurement,  Navy.  1985/1987".  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1988:  Provided.  That  $322,871,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  procurement  of  nine 
new  P-3C  anti-submarine  warfare  aircraft: 
Provided  further.  That  four  P-3C  aircraft 
shall  be  for  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Weapons  Procurement,  Na^y 
(INCLUDING  transfer  or  rUNOSi 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
missiles,  torpedoes,  other  weapons,  and  re- 
lated support  equipment  including  spare 
parts,  and  accessories  therefor:  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants.  Including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  In- 
terest therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title:  and  procurement  and  Instal- 
lation of  equipment,  appliances,  and  ma- 
chine tools  in  public  and  private  plants:  re- 
serve plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway,  bs  follows: 

Poseidon.  $5,001,000: 

TRIDENT  I.  $36,228,000: 

TRIDENT  II.  $581,986,000; 

Support  equipment  and  facilities, 
$17,107,000: 

Tmahuwk.  $724,804,000; 

AIM/RIM-7  F/M  Sparrow,  $345,379,000: 

AIM-9L/M  Sidewinder.  $125,800,000; 

AIM-54A/C  Phoenix.  $250,700,000; 

AIM-54A/C  Phoenix  advance  procure- 
ment. $24,800,000: 

AGM-84A  Harpoon.  $314,873,000; 

AGM-88A  HARM.  $236,000,000; 

SM-1  MR.  $17,738,000; 

SM-2  MR.  $509,719,000; 

SM-2  ER.  $312,235,000; 

RAM.  $15,000,000: 

Sidearm.  $20,500,000; 

Hellflre.  $55,068,000; 

Laser  Maverick.  $173,458,000; 

IIR  Maverick.  $27,809,000; 

Aerial  targets.  $105,600,000: 

Drones  and  decoys.  $29,400,000: 


Other  missile  support.  $12,309,000; 

Modification  of  missiles.  $64,933,000: 

Support  equipment  and  facilities. 
$80,210,000: 

Ordnance  support  equipment.  $16,289,000: 

MK-48  ADCAP  torpedo  program. 
$417,437,000: 

MK-46  torpedo  program.  $125,115,000; 

MK-60  CAPTOR  mine  program. 
$59,600,000: 

MK-30  mobile  target  program. 
$16,600,000: 

MK-38  mini-mobile  target  program. 
$3,499,000: 

Antisubmarine  rocket  (ASROC)  program. 
$15,551,000; 

Modification  of  torpedoes.  $111,341,000. 
and  in  addition.  $22,600,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Weapons  Procurement. 
Navy.  1985/1987"; 

Torpedo  support  equipment  program. 
$70,575,000: 

MK-IS  close-in  weapons  system  program. 
$150,146,000: 

MK  75  gun  mount  program.  $15,005,000: 

MK-19  machine  gun  program.  $1,196,000; 

25mm  gun  mount.  $5,501,000; 

Small  arms  and  weapons.  $11,305,000: 

Modification  of  guns  and  gun  mounts. 
$58,117,000: 

Guns  and  gun  mounts  support  equipment 
program.  $1,200,000: 

Spares  and  repair  parts.  $166,601,000: 

And  In  addition.  $87,000,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  "Weapons  Procurement, 
Navy,  1985/1987": 

In  all:  $5,093,733,000,  and  In  addition. 
$109,600,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988:  Provided,  That  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivisions 
within  this  appropriation  shall  be  reduced 
by  $238,000,000. 

Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy 

(INCLUDING  ItlANSFEH  Or  FUNDS  I 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  construe 
tlon.  acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law,  including  armor  and  ar- 
mament thereof,  plant  equipment,  appll 
ances.  and  machine  tools  and  installation 
thereof  In  public  and  private  plants:  reser\e 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway.  procurement  of 
critical,  long  leadtlme  components  and  de- 
signs for  vessels  to  be  constructed  or  con- 
verted In  the  future;  and  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants.  Including  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  in 
terests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con 
structlon  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title,  as  follows: 

TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine  pro- 
gram. $1,064,900,000.  and  In  addition. 
$373,900,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  TRIDENT  ballistic  missile  submarine 
program  of  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy.  1983/1987".  "Shipbuilding  and  Con 
version.  Navy.  1984/1988".  and  Shlpbulld 
Ing  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1985/1989": 

SSN-688  attack  submarine  program. 
$2,539,200,000.  and  In  addition.  $159,200,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  SSN-888 
submarine  program  of  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion.  Navy.  1982/1986".  "Shipbuild- 
ing and  Conversion.  Navy.  1983/1987".  and 
"Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1984/ 
1988": 

Battleship  reactivation  program. 

$469,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  CVN  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  program 
and  the  Craft  and  prior  year  programs  of 
"Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1982/ 


1986"   and   "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion. 
Navy.  1983/1987"; 

Aircraft  carrier  service  life  extension  pro- 
gram. $133,400,000; 

CG-47  cruiser  program.  $2,072,800,000. 
and  in  addition.  $585,200,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  CG-47  cruiser  program 
of  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy. 
1982/1986".  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion. 
Navy.  1983/1987",  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
vn^ion.  Navy.  1984/1988".  and  "Shipbulld- 
,  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1985' 1989"; 
UDG-51  destroyer  program.  $124,000,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  DDG-51 
destroyer  program  of  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion.  Navy.  1985/1989"  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  for  the  CG-47  cruis- 
er prog,  am  and  the  DDG-51  destroyer  pro- 
gram are  to  be  obligated  or  expended  until 
the  contract  awards  for  the  SPY-1  radar. 
AEGIS  combat  system  Integration,  solid 
state  frequency  converters,  propellors,  and 
vertical  package/stores  conveyors  are 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis: 

LSD-41  landing  ship  dock  program. 
$384,500,000.  and  in  addition.  $18,900,000  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  LSD-41 
landing  ship  dock  program  of  "Shipbuilding 
and  Conversion.  Navy.  198''./1988"  and 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1985/ 
1989"; 

LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship  program. 
$1,275,700,000.  and  in  addition.  $37,900,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  LHD-1 
amphibious  assault  ship  program  of  "Ship- 
building and  Conversion.  Navy.  1984/1988": 
MCM  mine  countermeasures  ship  pro- 
gram. $15,000,000; 

MSH  coastal  mine  hunter  program. 
$184,500,000: 

T-AO  neet  oiler  program.  $197,900,000. 
and  In  addition.  $80,600,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  T-AO  fleet  oiler  program 
of  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy. 
1982/1986",  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion. 
Navy.  1983/1987".  Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version. Navy.  1984/1988".  and  "Shipbuild- 
ing and  Conversion,  Navy.  1985   1989"; 

T  AGOS  ocean  surveillance  ship  program. 
$60,900,000.  and  in  addition.  $28,700,000  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  T-AGOS 
(x-ean  surveillance  ship  program  of  "Ship- 
building and  Conversion.  Navy.  1985/1989"; 
T-AG  acoustic  research  program. 
$40,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  T-AGS  ocean  survey  ship  program  of 
"Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy,  1985/ 
1989": 

MTSD  nuclear  reactor  training  ship  con- 
version program,  $26,500,000; 

T-ACS  auxiliary  crane  ship  conversion 
program.  $74,000,000,  and  In  addition, 
$8,500,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  T-ACS  auxiliary  crane  ship  conversion 
program  of  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy,  1985/1989": 

T-AVB  logistic  support  ship  program, 
$26,900,000: 

LCAC  landing  craft  program. 

$307,000,000; 

Strategic  sealift  program.  $173,100,000. 
and  in  addition.  $55,300,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  Outfitting  program  of 
•Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy,  1982/ 
1986"  and  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy,  1983/1987".  the  FFG-7  program  of 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy.  1982/ 
1986".  the  T-AKR  program  of  "Shipbuild- 
ing and  Conversion.  Navy.  1984/1988".  and 
the  T-AH  program  of  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion.  Navy.  1983/1987"  and  "Ship- 
building and  Conversion,  Navy.  1984/1988"; 
Service  craft  program.  $41,800,000.  and  in 
addition.  $37,700,000  to  be  derived  by  trans- 


fer from  the  Service  craft  program  of  "Ship- 
building and  Conversion,  Navy    1984/1988"; 

Landing  craft  program.  $U.<X)0,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  Sen  ire  craft 
program  of  "Shipbuilding  &n(i  Conversion. 
Navy.  1984/1988"; 

Outfitting  program.  $228,500,000; 

Post  deluery  program,  $84,000,000.  and  in 
addition,  $28,600,000  to  be  derived  by  trans 
fer,  from  the  Past  delivery  program  of 
"Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy.  1982/ 
1986".  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy. 
1983/1987",  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy.  1984  1988  ,  and  Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Nav\.  1985  1989": 
In  all  $8,648,900,000,  and  in  addition, 
$2,058,500,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990:  Provided.  That  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivisions 
within  this  appropriation  shall  be  reduced 
by  $241,700,000;  Provided  further.  That  ad- 
ditional obligations  may  he  incurred  after 
September  30.  1990.  for  engineering  serv- 
ices, tests,  evaluations,  and  other  such  budg- 
eted work  that  must  be  performed  in  the 
final  stage  of  ship  construction:  and  each 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy,  appro- 
priation that  is  currently  available  for  such 
obligations  may  also  hereafter  t>e  so  obligat- 
ed after  the  date  of  its  expiration:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  or  conversion  of 
any  naviU  vessel  to  be  constructed  in  ship- 
yards In  the  United  States  shall  be  expend- 
ed in  foreign  shipyards  for  the  construction 
of  major  components  of  the  hull  or  super- 
structure of  such  vessel:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  herein  provided 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
naval  vessel  In  foreign  shipyards. 

Other  PROctmEMENT.  Navy 

'INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS i 

For  procurement,  production,  and  mod- 
ernization of  support  equipment  and  materi- 
als not  otherwise  provided  for.  Navy  ord- 
nance and  ammunition  (except  ordnance  for 
new  aircraft,  new  ships,  and  ships  author- 
ized for  conversion);  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  of  which  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  shall  be  for  replace- 
ment only;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants.  Including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  t)e  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title;  and 
procurement  and  installation  of  equipment. 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants:  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away. as  follows 

Ship  support  equipment.  $910,840,000,  and 
in  addition.  $13,966,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Other  Procurement.  Navy. 
1985/1987": 

Communications  and  electronics  equip- 
ment. $2,057,202,000.  and  in  addition. 
$37,091,000,  of  which  $4,470,000  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  Other  Procurement, 
Navy,  1984/1986  and  $32,621,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  Other  Procure- 
ment, Navy,  1985/1987"; 

Aviation  support  equipment. 

$1,040,711,000: 

Ordnance  support  equipment, 

$1,337,722,000;  and  In  addition.  $37,368,000, 
of  which  $1,320,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Other  ?>rocuremeni.  Navy. 
1984/1986"  and  $36,048,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  "Other  J>rocurement. 
Navy.  1985/1987"; 

Civil  engineering  support  equipment, 
$221,558,000: 


Supply  support  equipment.  $58,917,000; 

Personnel  and  command  support  equip- 
ment, $375,943,000: 

Spare.s  and  repa;.'  parts,  $279,838,000; 

Non-centrally  managed  items, 

$125,300,000; 

And  in  addition,  $224,337,000.  of  which 
$70,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  Other  Procurement.  Navy,  1984/ 
1986  and  $154,337,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Other  Procurement.  Navy, 
1985   1987  • 

In  all  $5,682,694,000,  and  in  addition, 
$312,762,000  t«  be  derived  by  transfer,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988  Provided  That  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivisions 
wlth*n  this  appropriation  shall  be  reduced 
by  $725,337,000 

Procurement  Marine  Corps 
including  transfer  of  funds' 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  procure- 
ment, manufacture,  and  modification  of 
missiles,  armament,  ammunition,  military 
equipment,  spare  parts  and  accessories 
therefor:  plant  equipment,  appliances,  and 
machine  tools,  ajnd  insiaiistion  thereof  in 
public  Bind  private  plants  resene  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-ouTied  equip- 
ment layaway;  vehicles  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  including  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  three  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only  and  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants  including  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands,  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title:  $1,610,749,000  and  In  addi- 
tion. $85,717,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Procurement,  Marine  Corps,  1985/ 
1987",  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1988 

AiRCRArr  PRocrTirME?fT  Air  Force 

aNCLtJDING  TRANSFEF  Of  FTWDS 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  aircraft  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing armor  and  armament,  specialized 
ground  handling  equipment,  and  training 
devices,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  there- 
for; specialized  equipment;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants.  Government- 
owned  equipment  and  Installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land,  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  Interests  therein, 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title:  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway,  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes 
including  renu  and  transportation  of 
things:  $20,722,700,000.  and  in  addition. 
$1,458,300,000.  of  which  $367,000,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  Aircraft  Pro- 
curement, Air  Force.  1984  1986  and 
$1,091,300,000  shall  be  derived  b>  transfer 
from      Aircraft    Procurement.    Air    Force. 

1985  1987'  ,  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1988:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  on  B-IB  boml)er  production  con- 
tracts if  such  contracts  would  cause  the  pro- 
duction portion  of  the  Air  Force's 
$20,500,000,000  estimate  for  the  B-IB 
bomber  baseline  costs  expressed  In  fiscal 
year  1981  constant  dollars  to  be  exceeded: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall  establish  during  fiscal  year 

1986  a  competition  for  the  procurement  of 
fighter  aircraft  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Active  and  Reserve  forces  of  the  Air 
Force:  such  competition  shall  be  among  all 
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suitable  aircraft:  and  procurement  of  tacti- 
cal fighter  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
law,  including  section  136a  (relating  to  the 
Director  of  Operaticmal  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion), section  139c  (relating  to  independent 
cost  estimates),  and  chapter  137  (relating  to 
competition  in  contracting),  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code:  Provided  further.  That 
$20,000,000  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1984 
for  procurement  of  C-130H  aircraft  shall  be 
available  only  to  buy  one  additional  C-130H 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve:  Provided 
further.  That  $20,000,000  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement  of  C-130H 
aircraft  shall  be  available  only  to  buy  one 
additional  C-130H  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Missile  Procurcmcnt.  Air  Force 
(including  trawsfeh  of  funds! 
For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  missiles,  spacecraft,  rockets,  and 
related  equipment,  including  spare  parts 
and  accessories  therefor,  ground  handling 
equipment,  and  training  devices:  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants.  Government- 
owned  equipment  and  installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land,  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein, 
may  be  acquired  and  construction  prosecut- 
ed thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title:  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway:  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes 
including  rents  and  transportation  of 
things:  $8,043,527,000,  and  in  addition. 
$155,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Missile  Procurement.  Air  Force,  1985/ 
1987",  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1988:  Provided,  That 
the  number  of  MX  missiles  deployed  at  any 
time  in  existing  Minutemtui  silos  may  not 
exceed  SO.  and  that  funds  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  not  be  used— 

(1)  to  modify,  or  prepare  for  modification, 
more  than  SO  existing  Minuteman  silos  for 
the  deployment  of  MX  missiles: 

(2)  to  acquire  basing  sets  to  modify  more 
than  SO  existing  Minuteman  silos  for  the  de- 
ployment of  MX  missiles:  or 

(3)  to  procure  long-lead  items  for  the  de- 
ployment of  more  than  SO  MX  missiles: 
Provided  further.  That  unless  a  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  missile  other  than  existing  Min- 
uteman silos  is  specifically  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  en 
actment  of  this  Act  or  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1986,  whichever 
first  occurs,  after  procurement  of  50  MX 
missiles  for  deployment  in  existing  Minute- 
man  silos— 

( 1 )  further  procurement  of  MX  missiles 
shall  be  limited  to  those  missiles  necessary 
to  support  the  operational  test  program  and 
for  the  MX  missile  reliability  testing  pro- 
gram: and 

(2)  during  fiscal  year  1987.  depending 
upon  the  most  efficient  production  rate, 
from  12  to  21  MX  missiles  should  be  pro- 
cured for  such  purposes. 

Other  Procurement,  Air  Force 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  procurement  and  modification  of 
equipment  (including  ground  guidance  and 
electronic  control  equipment,  and  ground 
electronic  and  communication  equipment), 
and  supplies,  materials,  and  spare  parts 
therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for:  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  eight  hundred 
sind  forty-nine  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  eight  hundred  and  one  shall  be  for 


replacement  only:  and  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants.  Goverriment-owned 
equipment  and  installation  thereo;  in  such 
plants,  erection  of  structures,  smd  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  interests  therein,  may  be  ac- 
quired, and  construction  prosecuted  there- 
on, prior  to  approval  of  title:  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway,  as  follows: 

Munitions     and     associated     equipment. 
$1,078,515,000.  and  in  addition.  $10,800,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Other  Pro- 
curement, Air  Force,  1985/ 1987': 
Vehicular  equipment.  $320,869,000: 
Electronics        and        telecommunications 
equipment.  $2,544,608,000.  and  in  addition. 
$8,858,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Other  Procurement.  Air  Force.  1985/1987": 
Other     base     maintenance     and    support 
equipment.  $4,466,044,000: 
Non-centrally  managed  items.  $54,700,000: 
And   In   addition,   $327,818,000.   of   which 
$116,027,000   shall    be   derived   by    transfer 
from   'Other  Procurement.  Air  Force,  1984/ 
1986"  and  $211,791,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer    from    "Other    Procurement.    Air 
Force.  1985/1987": 

In     all:     $7,890,918,000.     and     in     addition. 
$347,476,000  to  be  derived   by   transfer,   to 
remain  available   for  obligation   until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988:  Provided,  That  within  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  the  subdivisions 
within  this  appropriation  shall  be  reduced 
by  $573,818,000:   Proxxded  further.  That  no 
obligation  may  Yte  incurred  for  the  procure- 
ment of  30mm  armor  piercing  ammunition 
unless  there  is  component  breakout  for  the 
depleted  uranium  penetrator. 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equiphent 
For    procurement    of    aircraft,    missiles, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  anununitlon.  other 
weapons,  and  other  procurement  for  the  re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces,  as 
follows: 
Army  National  Guard.  $165,000,000: 
Air  National  Guard.  $192,000,000.  and  in 
addition.  $8,000,000  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  "Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force. 
1985/1987": 
Naval  Reserve.  $45,000,000: 
Marine  Corps  Reserve.  $60,000,000: 
Air  Force  Reserve.  $120,000,000: 
In     all:     $582,000,000.     and     in     addition. 
$8,000,000    to    be   derived    by    transfer,    to 
remain  available  for  obligation   until   Sep- 
tember 30,  1988. 

Procurement,  Defense  Agencies 

(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS ( 

For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments)  necessary  for  pro- 
curement, production,  and  modification  of 
equipment,  supplies,  materials,  and  spare 
parts  therefor,  not  otherwiae  provided  for: 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  four  hundred 
and  ninety  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  shall  be 
for  replacement  only:  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  equipment,  and  installa- 
tion thereof  In  such  plants,  erection  of 
structures,  and  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  In- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title:  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away: $1,181,869,000.  and  in  addition, 
$36,000,000.  of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Procurement,  De- 
fense Agencies,  1984/1986"  and  $21,000,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Procure- 
ment,   Defense    Agencies.     1985/1987".    to 


remain  available   for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988 

Mr.   CHAPPELL   (during    the    read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unaninr 
consent  that  title  III  be  considered    i 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  III? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade]. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  bill  contains  ap- 
propriations for  only  a  few  line  items 
in  the  procurement  accounts  where 
authorization  was  not  contained  in  S. 
1160.  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  As  chairman  of 
the  Procurement  Subconunittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  Authorization  Confer 
ence  Committee.  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  one  line  item,  the  120mm 
mortar  for  the  U.S.  Army.  My  desire  Is 
to  receive  assurances  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
intent  of  the  authorization  conference 
report  is  not  negated  by  the  actions  of 
the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  his  response. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  First,  let  me  say  that  on  this 
issue— as  so  many  others  that  come 
before  his  committee— the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  identified  a  key 
need,  in  this  case,  one  having  to  do 
with  the  Army,  and  has  acted  respon- 
sibly in  trying  to  assure  that  both  the 
foot  soldier  and  the  American  taxpay- 
er are  best  served.  I  will  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  actions  of  our 
conunittee  with  respect  to  the  120mm 
mortar  are  In  no  way  intended  to 
negate  or  adversely  affect  the  action 
taken  by  the  authorization  conference. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  share  the  same  goal— namely,  to 
encourage  the  Army  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  Issue,  which  it  has  been 
struggling  with  for  well  over  1  year 
now— and  also,  to  ensure  that  the  issue 
Is  dealt  with  In  as  comprehensive  and 
as  rapid  a  fashion  as  possible. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  provided 
funds  for  this  purpose  so  that  the 
Army  could,  if  need  be.  be  In  a  position 
to  move  out  on  this  program  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  We  most  certainly  did 
not  Intend  for  the  Army  to  do  so,  with- 
out notifying  and  consulting  with  the 
authorizing  committees. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  reiterate  the 


position  of  the  authorization  confer- 
ence concerning  the  120  mm  mortar 
program. 

The  authorization  conferees  strong- 
ly supported  the  objective  of  modern- 
izing the  Army's  inventory  of  mortars, 
and  introducing  a  new  120  mm  mortar. 
But.  the  conferees  could  not  support 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
procurement  at  this  time  because  the 
120  mm  mortar  program  lacks  stability 
in  terms  of  requirements  and  acquisi- 
tion strategy.  Members  of  the  other 
body.  Senators  Goldwater  and  Nurm 
believed  that  the  authorization  bill 
should  establish  a  set  of  criteria  for 
execution  of  the  Army's  120  mm 
mortar  program,  and  the  conferees  In- 
dicated support  for  a  future  repro- 
gramming  once  the  Army  satisfied  the 
criteria  for  execution  of  the  program. 

The  criteria  Included  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  include  four  simple  steps 
that  the  Army  must  take  to  ensure  a 
stable  program:  First,  a  master  plan 
for  mortars  provided  to  the  Congress: 
second,  competition  ensured  amongst 
all  of  the  potential  bidders;  third,  the 
Army  provides  for  the  purchase  and 
validation  of  the  technical  data  pack- 
age for  manufacture  in  the  United 
States;  and  fourth,  the  Army  conducts 
a  cost-effectiveness  analysis  for  the 
domestic  manufacturing  of  the  win- 
ning 120  mm  technical  data  package. 
This  analysis,  which  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  statute— the  Arse- 
nal Act— should  Include  an  appraisal 
by  the  U.S.  Army's  arsenal  system. 

I  understand  that  these  steps  will 
not  be  completed  until  sometime  In 
1986.  Thus,  the  authorization  confer- 
ees believed  that  a  reprogrammlng 
would  be  the  best  approach  to  ensur- 
ing that  stable  program  was  progress- 
ing. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  clari- 
fy the  record  and  note  that  the  Intent 
and  the  logic  of  the  authorization  con- 
ferees has  not  been  negated  by  the  ap- 
propriations of  funds  for  this  Item.  We 
believe  that  the  Army  mtist  continue 
to  abide  by  existing  statute,  and  struc- 
ture £in  acquisition  program  that  will 
meet  the  soldier's  needs,  and  will  ulti- 
mately make  sense. 

D  1205 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chappell]  to  engage  in  a  brief  collo- 
quy regarding  the  urgent  need  to  es- 
tablish a  full-time,  single  hatted  sur- 
geon in  the  U.S.  European  Command. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  language 
included  In  your  committee  report 
which  directs  the  designation  of  a 
EuCom  surgeon  In  the  grade  of  0-7— 
major  general— not  later  than  June  23, 


1986.  I  have  recently  introduced  legis 
lation  directing  the  Secretary  of  De 
fense  to  establish  such  a  position.  The 
shortcomings  in  joint  planning  in 
Europe  were  the  focus  of  a  hearing 
held  on  September  18  by  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Investiga 
tlons,  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  Currently, 
the  position  of  European  Command 
surgeon  i.s  a  part-time  job  held  by  the 
senior  Air  F'orce  or  Army  surgeon  in 
Europe.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
overseeing  U.S.  medical  plans  and  op 
eralion.s  in  Europe  is  a  full-time  job  h\ 
iUsclf  and  cannot  be  properly  fulfilled 
on  a  part-time  basis 

Moreover,  the  present  dual  hatted 
arrangement  encourages  identification 
with  a  particular  .service  rather  then 
with  overall  medical  capabilities.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  the  European  Com- 
mand surgeon  should  be  given  clear 
and  unequivocal  directive  authority 
over  the  service  components  medical 
elements  in  peacetime,  as  well  as  in 
W8u-time. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
fully  concur  with  the  gentleman's  con- 
cerns. The  establishment  of  a  full- 
time,  single-hatted  surgeon's  slot  in 
the  U.S.  European  Command  was  one 
of  the  principal  recommendations  of 
the  April  1984  Zlmble  Commission 
Report  which  Identified  a  multitude  of 
shortcomings  in  joint  medical  readi- 
ness planning  in  the  European  Com- 
mand. Eighteen  months  later,  that 
vital  recommendation  has  not  yet  t)een 
implemented. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade],  if  he  would  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  me. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  am  delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr  HILER  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  both  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  and  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chappell],  for  their 
fine  work  on  this  appropriations  bill  as 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  seek  clarifi- 
cation. If  I  may,  on  the  committee's 
report  language  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  current  multiyear  con- 
tract for  5-ton  trucks  authorized  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee, 
and  approved  yesterday  in  action  on 
the  conference  report. 

That  extension  was  authorized  as  an 
insurance  policy,  if  you  will,  to  avoid  a 
gap  In  production  of  this  vehicle 
which  is  In  critically  short  supply  to 
our  armed  services  at  this  time.  My 


perception  o'  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's report  language  is  that  the 
committee  would  prefer  that  this  ex- 
tension to  the  current  contract  not  be 
utilized  if  5-ton  trucks  could  be  pro- 
duced under  the  new  contract.  Is  this 
correct'' 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HILER  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
raising  a  very  important  point  of  clari- 
fication While  the  committee  has 
stated  that  it  expects  that  the  exten- 
sion would  not  be  used,  the  gentleman 
will  note  that  this  expectation  is  con- 
tingent upon  a  very  important  factor- 
that  the  mile.stones  be  met  for  source 
selection  and  letting  the  new  follow-on 
5-year  multiyear  contract.  It  would 
not  be  the  committee's  w-ish  that  there 
be  a  production  gap.  esc>ecially  since 
this  could  have  the  unfortunate  effect 
of  costing  the  taxpayers  more  money 
In  the  long  run 

Mr.  HILER.  I  am  relieved  to  hear 
the  gentleman's  assurances.  The  5-ton 
truck  program,  while  very  unglamor- 
ous  and  perhaps  unexciting,  has  been 
one  of  our  most  cost-effective  and  reli- 
able. And.  as  you  know,  our  armed 
services  has  a  12,000-truck  shortfall 
now,  a  fact  that  was  underscored  in 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  readiness  panel  by  Brig. 
Gen.  John  Greenway.  In  addition  to 
this  shortfall,  the  addition  problem 
with  a  production  gap  wotild  be  the 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  as  my 
coUeag^ie  has  already  pointed  out. 
This  cost  would  result  from  shutting 
down  suppliers  throughout  the  coun- 
try Jind  then  gearing  back  up  for  pro- 
duction later. 

It  is  true,  as  the  committee  notes, 
that  the  Army  expects  to  award  the 
new  contract  In  the  first  half  of  1986. 
We  hope  the  milestones  for  source  se- 
lection and  contract  award  will  be  met. 
However,  it  is  important  to  take  Into 
account  also  the  time  involved  in  test- 
ing and  production  lead  time,  especial- 
ly since  there  are  major  component 
changes  In  the  new  truck,  such  as  the 
engine. 

So,  my  imderstanding  then  is  that 
the  committee,  in  its  report  language, 
did  not  mean  to  preclude  altogether 
the  use  of  the  extension  to  the  current 
contract,  and  that  in  fact  the  commit- 
tee would  not  preclude  it  if  it  became 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  a  produc- 
tion gap.  What  the  committee  meant 
is  that  we  should  not  be  building  the 
old  trucks,  when  the  time  comes  that 
we  can  buUd  new  ones. 
Mr  McDADE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr,  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  Are  there  any  other 
amendments  to  title  III? 
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AMENDMENT  OFFEFED  BY  MR.  FRANK 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prank:  On 
page  36,  line  6.  strike  out  "$8,043,527,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$6,297,527,000". 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair  was  moving  with  its  usual  effi- 
ciency to  the  point  where  I  was  not 
quite  expecting  to  be  ready  at  this 
point. 

This  is  a  very  straightforward 
amendment.  I  think  today  we  can 
begin  Gramm-Rudman  deficit-reduc- 
tion scorekeeping.  because  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  us  $1,700  million  is  allo- 
cated for  buying  12  MX's  that  no  one 
thinks  we  need. 

My  aunendment  is  very  simple.  It  re- 
duces that  amount  from  $8  billion  to 
$6.2  billion.  It  takes  $1.7  billion  out. 
removes  it  from  the  deficit,  saves  it. 
and  saves  the  interest  on  it.  It  just 
plain  flat  out  cuts  the  deficit.  What  it 
says  is  that  we  will  not  build  12  MX 
missiles  that  we  were  going  to  build. 

Let  me  just  talk  about  the  history  of 
the  MX.  We  have  had  proposals  to 
build  200.  we  have  had  proposals  to 
build  100,  and  we  have  fought  about  it 
and  not  fought  about  it.  Then  in  the 
House  budget  we  said.  "Let's  not  build 
any  more  than  the  40  we  are  already 
committed  to." 

Then  it  went  to  the  other  body,  and 
the  other  body  said.  "Let's  go  to  50. 
but  that  will  be  the  end  of  it;  50.  and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  the  program 
forever." 

In  conference  we  did  one  of  our 
usual  compromises.  The  House  said  40. 
the  other  body  said  50;  we  added  40  to 
50.  divided  by  2.  and  came  up  with  50. 

The  point  I  would  make,  however,  is 
this:  There  is  no  strategic  argument 
whatever  for  the  12  additional  mis- 
siles. That  is  10  plus  2  spares,  spare 
missiles— spare  missiles  like  spare 
tires.  One  could  blow  out.  and  you 
have  a  spare.  It  is  kind  of  hard  to  call 
AAA  to  come  and  fix  it. 

D  1215 

So  we  are  being  asked  here— let  us 
review  the  bidding.  It  is  agreed  by 
both  Houses,  it  was  agreed  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  that  we  adopted  yes- 
terday that  we  would  stop  this  pro- 
gram at  50  operational  missiles.  No 
one.  no  one  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Caspar  Weinberger,  and  it 
would  take  him  some  time,  thinks  it 
makes  any  strategic  sense  to  have  50 
versus  40. 

What  good  is  it?  Remember,  we  have 
agreed,  these  are  the  last  10  we  are 
going  to  build  of  the  MX.  No  one  has 
ever  advocated  a  strategy  for  50  MX's. 

What  good  would  10  more  MX's  do. 
to  go  from  40  to  50? 

I  have  thought  about  this.  I  think  if 
we  were  going  to  go  to  war  with  Scan- 
dinavia, those  extra  10  might  be 
useful,  but  you  might  have  to  do  a 


little  side  shot  at  Iceland:  but  I  say  it 
is  a  very  nice  country.  They  are  friend- 
ly people,  a  member  of  NATO.  I  do  not 
anticipate  our  country  having  any 
fight  with  them.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  go  to  war  with  Scandinavia. 

There  is  no  need  for  these  missiles. 
So  here  is  where  we  are.  We  have  got 
competing  proposals  about  reducing 
the  deficit.  In  this  bill  there  is 
$1,700,000,000.  much  more  than  the 
housing  programs  we  fought  about, 
more  than  a  lot  of  the  other  programs 
in  total  that  we  fight  about;  $1.7  bil- 
lion to  build  12  MX's  for  which  we 
have  no  use. 

So  what  Members  get  today  is  a  free 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction 
scorecard  vote,  because  you  can  kill 
the  $1.7  billion  and  no  one  is  going  to 
tell  you  that  you  have  damaged  our 
national  security. 

Now.  it  used  to  be  that  the  MX  was 
a  bargaining  chip,  but  we  are  not  talk- 
ing buffalo  chips  today  when  we  talk 
about  these  10  MX  missiles,  because 
we  are  beyond  that  stage.  The  new 
bargaining  chip  is  the  SDI.  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  When  is  the  last 
time  you  heard  Mr.  Kampelman.  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Glickman  say  that  we 
need  10  additional  MX's.  because  if  we 
only  have  40.  the  Russians  will  not 
listen,  but  if  we  have  50.  they  will 
listen? 

We  made  a  political  compromise. 
That  is  our  job.  and  that  is  what  we 
do.  We  said  no  more. 

The  Senate  said.  well,  some  more. 
We  compromised  on  50.  No  one  thinks 
they  are  needed. 

So  what  we  have  is  an  agreement 
put  through  here  without  any  ques- 
tion yesterday  in  the  authorization  to 
cap  the  MX  Program  at  50;  so  the  only 
question  we  have  before  us.  remember, 
we  have  not  decided,  and  my  amend- 
ment does  not  touch  the  language 
leaving  that  cap  in  there,  and  that  cap 
was  also  in  the  authorization,  so  the 
only  question  before  us  today  is 
should  we  cap  the  MX  Program  for- 
ever at  40.  or  should  we  cap  It  forever 
at  50?  If  we  cap  It  at  50.  rather  than 
40.  we  spend  $1.7  billion.  If  we  cap  It 
at  40.  we  save  $1.7  billon.  You  are  al- 
ready substantially  ahead  of  the  game 
in  reducing  the  deficit  and  at  no  stra- 
tegic cost,  because  there  exists  no- 
where In  the  Pentagon,  not  anywhere 
Is  there  an  argument  that  says  It 
makes  sense  to  go  from  40  to  50. 

You  can  make  a  strategic  argument 
that  we  should  go  from  40  to  100.  but 
that  Is  not  contemplated. 

The  choices  are,  do  we  build  10  more 
MX  missiles? 

And  you  know  why  we  got  to  50?  Be- 
cause that  is  the  way  the  political 
compromise  process  works  out.  They 
went  to  the  other  body,  and  some  said 
more  and  some  said  less,  and  they 
struck  a  deal.  I  do  not  say  that  nega- 
tively. That  Is  the  only  way  you  can 
function  around  here. 


We  honored  that  deal  In  the  author 
Ization.  Now  the  question  comes,  we 
are  talking  real  money.  I  cannot  think 
of  many  other  places  where  we  arc 
going  to  seriously  cut  $1.7  billion.  It 
might  be  nice  to  have  the  10  more 
MX's  than  not.  The  cement  masons 
have  not  been  doing  well  these  days. 
They  could  get  10  more  sites,  smd  they 
could  pour  a  lot  of  cement,  and  that 
would  be  good  for  them;  but  if  we  are 
serious  about  deficit  reduction,  how 
can  you  talk  about  spending  the  $1.7 
billion  to  go  from  40  to  50.  for  which 
there  is  no  strategic  argument? 

So  we  have  here.  I  think,  the  most 
clear  cut  deficit  reduction  vote  we  are 
going  to  get  this  weekend.  I  am  confl 
dent  that  we  are  going  to  begin  our 
deficit  reduction  today. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  It 
perfectly  clear  what  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  take  out  all  the  funds 
for  the  MX  Missile  Program. 

The  House  has  agreed  to  cap  the 
MX  deployment  at  50  missiles  by  pass- 
ing the  defense  authorization  confer 
ence  bill  on  yesterday.  What  Is  in  this 
bill  is  exactly  what  Is  In  the  authorlza 
tion  bill.  That  deployment  cap  is  in 
this  bill. 

That  position  has  been  reached  after 
much  consideration  and  debate, 
stretching  out  over  several  years. 

Any  deployment,  no  matter  what  Its 
size,  requires  a  large  number  of  test 
missiles  in  addition  to  operational  mis- 
siles. Those  test  missiles  must  be  fired 
periodically  over  a  span  of  many  years 
to  verify  continued  operational  readi- 
ness. 

The  Congress  has  already  funded  42 
operational  missiles  in  previous  years, 
and  even  If  a  lesser  number  than  50 
missiles  is  deployed,  we  must  build  a 
number  of  test  vehicles  to  support 
that  deployment.  Those  test  missiles 
must  be  funded  and  produced  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
effect  win  be  a  total  break  In  produc- 
tion, because  test  missiles  will  still 
have  to  be  built  next  year,  in  fiscal 
year  1987. 

This  kind  of  start-stop  leads  only  to 
Inefficiency  and  waste,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  simply  add  substantial  costs 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  seriously  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  our 
negotiators  at  Geneva  pointed  out 
that  50  would  be  the  minimum 
number  of  MX  missiles  that  would  be 


acceptable  as  far  as  their  position  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  this  further  clarification. 
The  amendment  removes  not  only  the 
funding  for  procurement  of  12  MX 
missiles,  but  a  good  deal  more.  It  re- 
moves funding  for  modifying  the  Min- 
uteman  silos  which  are  to  receive  the 
missiles  already  funded  in  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985. 

It  removes  funds  for  support  equip- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  halt  deployment  of  missiles  al- 
ready funded,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  serious,  serious  mistake.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  best  Information  we  get.  and  I 
realize  that  you  get  information  from 
one  person  and  then  when  you  use  it 
for  that  purpose,  sometimes  it 
changes,  we  were  told  that  this  is  what 
we  seek  to  do.  we  simply  are  trying  to 
do  away  with  the  new  MX  missiles. 

Now.  the  gentleman  says  that  we 
need  some  test  missiles.  My  under- 
standing and  up  until  the  moment  my 
amendment  was  offered  was  that  we 
were  told  there  were  going  to  be  10 
new  operational  missiles  and  two  tests 
In  this  proposal;  so  most  of  what  we 
were  seeking  to  get  rid  of  were  the 
operational  ones. 

If  at  some  future  point  you  need 
testing  missiles,  you  could  get  them. 

But  the  fundamental  point  we  have 
is  this.  The  other  gentleman  from 
Florida  said.  well,  the  negotiators  in 
Geneva  said  50  was  a  minimum.  Yes; 
they  said  50  was  a  minimum  after  the 
deal  was  cut  for  50.  They  were  called 
in  retroactively  to  approve  it. 

No  one.  no  one  in  the  strategic 
reaches  of  the  Pentagon,  the  State  De- 
partment, or  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
ever  argued  for  50  until  that  was  the 
best  they  could  get.  and  then  they  put 
a  retroactive  clause  on  it. 

Yes;  it  would  be  nicer  to  have  some 
than  not.  but  how  can  you  talk  seri- 
ously about  cutting  Medicare,  cutting 
Medicaid,  cutting  farm  supports  for 
people  who  are  struggling,  cutting 
every  other  program  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  what  Granun- 
Rudman  does,  and  then  you  spend  $1.7 
billion  for  10  missiles  for  which  there 
is  no  strategic  argument? 

We  talk  about  making  hard  choices. 
This  is  not  even  a  hard  choice.  It  is  a 
moderately  difficult  one.  and  I  hope 
we  make  it  the  right  way. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     FRANK.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  211.  noes 
208.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  377) 
AYES-211 


Ackerman 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Dlngell 

DloGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  iND) 

Downey 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart  lOH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Petghan 

Florlo 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Oarcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Glbt)ons 

Ollckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Archer 

Aspln 


Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hughes 

JacotK 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

KanjorskI 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinskl 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Meyers 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

Panetu 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

NOES-208 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 


Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rol>erts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

SIsisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

TorrlceUI 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udail 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

VoUuner 

Walgren 

WatUns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Williams 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


BevlU 

Blllrakls 

BlUey 

Boner  (TN) 

Boulter 

Breaux 


Br(X}ks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (IN) 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Comt>est 

Cooper 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Oaydos 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartaett 


Hefner 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielsen 

O'Brien 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 


Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(?*H) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stalltngs 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
SwindaU 
TaUon 
Tauzln 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whltehunt 
Whitley 
Whltten 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FD 
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Addabbo 

Armey 

Collins 

Dickinson 

E>owdy 


Pord(TN) 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Hatcher 
Man  ton 


Marlenee 

McCain 

Nelson 

Parris 

Sweeney 


D  1240 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Collins  for,  with  Mr.  Nelson  of  Flori- 
da against 

Mr.  KOLTER  changed  his  vote  from 
aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  D"YMALLY,  McKERNAN. 
FOLEY,  CHANDLER,  ANNUNZIO, 
and  LIPINSKI  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
ChairmaJi,  I  move  to  strilie  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  noticed  in  the 
Record  an  amendment  which  I  was 
prepared  to  offer  at  this  point  in  the 
bill.  I  wanted  to  explain  that  amend- 
ment and  explain  the  considerations 
which  led  to  my  proposing  to  offer  it. 

The  amendment,  in  effect,  reduces 
by  $38  million  the  sums  in  the  bill 
which  would  represent  the  cost  of 
modifying  P-15  aircraft  for  the  ASAT 
Program. 

The  committee  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  in  most  respects  with  this  bill, 
and  I  am  going  to  support  the  bill  very 
strongly.  As  I  said  before,  my  amend- 
ment would  have  reduced  by  $38  mil- 
lion the  amount  in  the  bill  which  was 
to  be  used  for  the  modification  of  F-15 
aircraft  for  the  ASAT  Program.  The 
committee,  in  Its  wisdom,  has  included 
in  the  bill  language  that  would  provide 
for  a  de  facto  moratorium  on  further 
tests  of  the  ASAT  system  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  engage  in 
further  tests. 

If  that  language  is  held  in  confer- 
ence, and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  committee  would  try  to  do  that,  it 
would  mean  a  further  delay  In  the 
testing  program  and  a  delay  in  the  ini- 
tial operational  capability  of  the 
system  for  the  next  yesw  and  under 
the  circumstances  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. In  other  words,  if  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  with  regard  to  ASAT 
testing  is  maintained  in  conference, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  proceed  at 
this  time  with  the  modification  of  the 
P-15,  Just  as  there  was  no  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  fa- 
cilities to  house  the  F-15  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  military  construction 
bill  in  a  vote  by  the  House  just  a  week 
or  so  ago. 

So  my  amendment.  In  effect,  offered 
an  opportunity  to  save  $38  million  for 
a  program  which,  if  we  uphold  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  on  ASAT  tests,  will 
not  be  needed  for  another  year 
anyway. 

I  am  not  proposing  this  amendment 
as  a  threat  to  the  ASAT  Program.  My 
whole  approach  to  this  problem  is  that 
we  have  what  you  sometimes  call  a 
window  of  opportunity  to  negotiate  an 
arms  control  agreement  on  ASAT.  It  is 
very  high  on  the  agenda  at  Geneva.  It 
will  be  a  part  of  the  talks  between  the 
President  and  his  Soviet  counterpart. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  negate 
the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
that  window  by  proceeding  at  a  pace 
which  would  lead  the  other  side  to  feel 
that  we  are  fully  committed  to  go 
ahead  no  matter  what  happens,  and 
thus  lessen  the  opportunity  to  reach 
some  agreement. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  language 
in  the  bill  on  ASAT  tests.  That  lan- 
guage would  actually  make  it  urmeces- 
sary  to  proceed  with  the  funding  of 
the  modifications  of  the  F-15  or  the 


other  parts  of  the  program  which  I 
have  already  described. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  not 
offer  this  amendment,  and  I  have  no 
strong  desire  to  offer  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand.  I  have  a  very  strong  desire 
to  have  the  committee  hold  to  the 
present  ASAT  language  in  conference. 

I  will  not  recite  the  gory  details  of 
what  has  happened  to  this  language  in 
past  conferences.  I  think  everybody 
Icnows  that  we  allowed  the  other  body 
to  beguile  us  into  accepting  certifica- 
tion language  which  turned  out  to  be 
not  much  of  a  restriction  on  the  test 
procedure,  and  I  do  not  want  us  to  fall 
into  that  trap  again.  I  think  that  the 
Members  all  recognize  now  that  the 
certification  provision  that  the  other 
body  would  like  to  have  is  a  nullity,  it 
means  nothing. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  withhold  or  to 
defer  offering  this  amendment  if  I 
could  get  some  assurances  from  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  they 
will  vigorously  support  the  House  posi- 
tion in  conference. 

I  would  yield  to  the  distinguished 
acting  subcommittee  chair  in  that 
regard,  knowing  that  he  cannot  give 
absolute  assurances,  but  asking  for  his 
consideration  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  hold 
Just  as  closely  to  this  bill  all  the  way 
through  the  conference  as  we  can,  and 
we  will  certainly  try  to  retain  this  lan- 
guage In  the  final  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
BROWN  of  California  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  iinows,  there  are  some 
technical  problems  with  the  ASAT. 
We  have  put  in  very  tight  restrictive 
language  in  the  bill.  We  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  retain  that  Isinguage, 
and  we  will  make  our  best  effort  to  do 
so,  recognizing,  as  the  gentl'^man 
knows,  we  cannot  always  get  every- 
thing we  want.  But  we  are  going  to  try 
to  hold  Just  as  closely  to  this  bill  as  we 
can  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  certain- 
ly do  appreciate  the  good  faith  of  the 
gentleman,  and  I  know  that  he  will  do 
everything  possible  but  that,  of 
course,  there  are  things  which  one  in- 
dividual cannot  determine  by  himself. 
I  look  forward  to  the  gentleman  doing 
the  best  that  he  possibly  can. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 


ing. We  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  it  would  really  be  in  our  best  in- 
terest not  to  proceed  with  this  amend- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  we 
were  to  go  back  later  to  modify  the  F- 
15's.  there  would  be  a  tremendous  ad- 
ditional cost  Involved.  Like  the  chair- 
man, we  are  prepared  to  support  the 
language  of  the  subcommittee  on 
ASAT. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  comment,  and 
I  recognize  the  good  sense  of  it. 

It  Is  possible  that  we  will  want  to 
continue  with  the  testing  and  the  bill 
would  allow  us  to  do  so  if  the  Soviets 
test.  We  would  then  need  the  modifi- 
cations and  we  would  need  the  other 
facilities.  I  recognize  that.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  recognize  that  my  pur- 
pose is  to  allow  us  to  exploit  an  oppor- 
tunity for  arms  control  here. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Of  course. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  De- 
fense Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chappell]  in  a  brief 
colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  first  like  to  take 
time  to  congratulate  the  excellent  job 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  done  In  reporting  out  a  bill 
under  unusual  circumstances.  I'm  sure 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  would  concur  if  he  could  be 
with  us  here  today. 

As  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  are  aware.  Mr.  Chappell 
brought  forth  a  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  this  fall  that  accurately  re- 
flects the  seriousness  of  the  deficit 
crisis  we  face  in  this  Nation.  This  bill 
acknowledges  our  continuing  needs  in 
the  area  of  national  defense  while 
coming  in  at  $10  billion  less  than  the 
figure  prescribed  by  the  other  body,  a 
sign  that  fiscal  responsibility  must 
extend  to  all  segments  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

There  is  one  area  of  this  bill,  howev- 
er, that  many  of  us  on  the  committee 
and  in  this  body  feel  would  benefit 
from  further  budgetary  scrutiny.  I 
refer  to  the  strategic  defense  Initia- 
tive, a  source  of  great  uncertainty  in 
both  the  technological  sense  and.  as 
the  Geneva  summit  approaches,  in  the 
political  sense. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  this  body  will  con- 
cede at  this  point  in  time  that  SDI 
begs  more  questions  than  it  answers. 
Few  if  any  of  us  can  disagree  with  the 
foundation  of  President  Reagan's 
dream,  a  desire  to  rid  the  Earth  of  the 
fear  of  nuclear  annihilation.  However, 
serious  questions  remain  as  to  whether 
this  aim  Is  possible,  feasible  or  even 
desirable. 


For  the  time  being,  the  committee 
has  agreed  that  research  on  SDI  will 
go  forward  in  fiscal  1986  at  a  funding 
level  of  $2.5  billion.  I  can  accept  the 
political  reality  of  that  decision.  Yet  I 
also  recall  the  words  of  the  acting 
chairman  during  the  debate  in  com- 
mittee on  this  matter.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Chappell  pledged  his  strongest 
effort  to  hold  the  line  in  conference 
with  the  other  body  to  keep  SDI  fund- 
ing at  or  near  the  $2.5  billion  level  this 
House  will  approve  today. 

For  the  edification  of  our  colleagues 
who  were  not  privy  to  that  assertion  in 
committee,  I'd  like  to  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  acting  chairman  if  I  have  accu- 
rately reflected  his  remarks  to  the 
committee  on  October  24. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  acting  chair- 
man. Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  the 
confirmation  by  the  acting  chairman 
that  he  will  abide  by  his  pledge  to  the 
committee  with  regard  to  SDI  during 
conference  negotiations.  My  col- 
leagues should  know  that  the  other 
body  is  certain  to  report  a  higher 
figure  for  this  controversial  project 
than  we  have  set.  and  that  the  acting 
chairman's  actions  in  this  regard  will 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  will  of 
this  body.  I  thank  the  acting  chair- 
man, and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 
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Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  indicate  sup- 
port for  the  statements  made  on  the 
floor  earlier  today  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  Seapower  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  [Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Whitehurst]  and  [Mr.  Sisisky]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter],  and  perhaps  others 
who  have  and  will  address  this  point. 

The  point  that  I  have  reference  to  is 
the  report  language  in  the  committee 
bill  dealing  with  the  Selected  Restrict- 
ed Availabilities  Program  of  the  Navy. 
I  think  this  report  language  is  off  the 
mark  and  I  am  in  strong  disagreement 

with  it. 

I  think  it  is  an  instance  where  we  m 
the  Congress  impair  the  ability  of  the 
services  to  better  manage  their  activi- 
ties in  keeping  with  the  maximum  ac- 
complishment of  their  mission  with 
the  greatest  cost  effectiveness. 

I  would  not  want  to  rise,  however, 
without  my  compliments  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee [Mr.  Chappell].  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  for  their  very  commendable 
efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 


I  Icnow  it  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
pieces  of  legislation  with  which 
anyone  has  to  deal,  and  they  are 
indeed  to  be  commended  for  it. 

While  commending  them  very  genu- 
inely and  sincerely  for  the  totality  of 
their  effort,  I  would  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will,  before  the 
final  processes  of  the  final  enactment 
of  the  appropriation  bill  make  its  case 
satisfactory  to  the  committee  and  its 
conferees  with  reference  to  the  binary 
weapons  systems,  which  I  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  primary  national  security 
needs  of  our  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
electronic  equipment  incidental  to  the 
SSN-21  submarine  program  and  to  the 
Army's  light  helicopter  experimental 
program  which  I  think  is  going  to  be 
necessary  and  will  in  the  long  run  save 
us  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  as 
the  Army  determines  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  and  meet  its  aviation  needs 
over  the  coming  yea'-s 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  a  cunctrntd  about  a 
particular  aspect  of  H.R.  3629  which  under- 
mines the  need  to  recruit  and  retain  per- 
sonnel for  the  military  services.  I  refer  to 
that  section  in  the  report  which  would 
chancre  the  Navy's  homeport  policy  causing 
major  disruption  to  crews  of  Navy  vessels 
and  their  families  and  major  upheaval  in 
the  quality  of  life. 

The  Navy  is  directed  by  the  lanmiage  in 
the  report  to  bid  certain  naval  ship  repair 
work,  selected  restricted  availabilities 
ISRA's],  on  a  coastwide  basis.  SRA's  are 
projects  of  less  than  6  months'  duration, 
and  customarily  the  work  is  done  in  the 
homeport  of  the  involved  vessel.  The  merit 
of  restricting  such  projects  to  thf  homeport 
in  terms  of  morale  and  convenience  should 
be  self-evident. 

The  language  in  House  Report  99-332.  ac- 
companying H.R.  3629.  direciinjf  the  Navy 
to  open  up  for  bid  on  either  coast  intended 
for  private  sector  shipyards,  does  violence 
to  the  Navy's  efforts  to  retain  critical  per- 
sonnel. 

It  would  also  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  not  only  the  Navy's  homeport  policy 
which  has  been  carefully  crafted  to  suit  the 
needs  of  a  dispersed  naval  fleet  but  also  on 
the  quality  of  life  for  seamen. 

SRA's  involve  work  of  less  than  6 
months'  duration  which  is  accomplished  in 
a  vessel's  homeport.  Seamen  are  thereby 
enabled  to  spend  time  with  their  families  in 
their  assigned  habitat.  Morale  Is  a  "signifi- 
cant factor  and  should  not  be  disrounled 

There  are  also  real  costs  in  movinK  ships 
for  repairs  in  other  than  homeports.  These 
include  fuel,  berthing  and  messing  for  the 
crew,  transfer  of  material  and  equipment 
staged  in  homept>rts.  and  additional  admin- 
istrative and  supervising  burdens  .\s  the 
Congress  endeavors  to  hold  down  and 
reduce  the  deficit,  these  needless  additional 
costs  cannot  be  ignored. 

By  biddint;  SR.A's  coastwide,  additional 
finannal  burdens  are  placed  on  the 
seamen  When  the  ship's  avallabilltv  for 
repair  work  is  less  than  6  months,  seamen 
cannot  be  reimbursed  for  travel  to  Msit 
their  families  in  their  homeport  and  the 
likelihood  of  their  finding  short-term  quar- 


ters, for  their  families  to  visit  them  in  a 
nonhomeport  area  is  slim. 

The  current  policy  allows  our  sailors  to 
spend  well-deserved  and  earned  time  with 
their  families.  .\s  the  Navy  fleet  is  dis- 
persed and  new  homeports  are  developed  in 
the  coming  years,  this  policy  will  assure 
our  sailors — as  well  as  all  other  military 
personnel — that  their  quality  of  life  contin- 
ues as  one  of  the  Nation-  primary  objec- 
tives. 

It  would  be  tragic,  in  my  belief,  to  pursue 
the  referenced  language  in  the  report 
which  accompanies  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  review  of  title 
III  of  this  bill.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
committee  has  Included  language  in 
this  bill  which  would  prohibit  the 
spending  of  any  funds  for  either  the 
CG47  cruiser  program  or  the  DDG51 
destroyer  program  until  some  of  the 
Aegis  and  other  electronic  Intelligence 
aspects  of  these  vessels  have  been  put 
out  to  competitive  bid. 

I  certainly  support  competitive  bid- 
ding, but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  provi- 
sion is  a  little  bit  like  the  tall  wagging 
the  dog.  especially  when  one  looks  at 
the  cruiser  program,  the  CG47's,  the 
last  bid  that  was  sent  out  for  three 
cruisers  resulted  in  a  savings  of  $120 
million  because  of  the  competitive  bid- 
ding system  that  the  Navy  has  already 
established  In  that  system. 

I  understand  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  type  of  a  problem  on  competitive 
bidding  from  some  of  the  component 
parts.  I  support  competitive  bidding, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee 
perhaps  may  have  overdone  this  par- 
ticular provision. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  is  unable  to  be  here  today, 
feels  very  strongly  about  it;  I  also  know 
that  there  are  people  on  the  committee 
who  are  willing  to  try  to  take  a  second 
look  at  this  particular  provision,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  if  In  fact.  In  con- 
ference this  Is  a  provision  that  they 
would  be  looking  at,  trying  to  work 
something  out  on. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  cognizant  of 
the  problem  and  we  think  the  best 
place  to  work  it  out  Is  In  conference, 
and  I  believe  that  we  wLU  bring  back 
an  agreement  that  wUl  be.  at  least  in 
some  measure,  satisfactory  to  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  appreciate  that, 
because  I  do  believe  that  we  ought  to 
be  doing  as  much  competitive  bidding 
as  possible,  and  on  component  parts  as 
well  as  on  the  vessels  themselves,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  interfere  with  a  pro- 
gram, at  least  from  shipyard  stand- 
point, that  is  saving  the  Government 
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money  and  is  keeping  people  at  work 
and  on  schedule. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  we  recognize  that 
the  language  could  cause  some  real 
problems  with  executing  the  basic  con- 
struction contracts  and  we  will  try  our 
best  to  work  the  problem  out. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  FAS<'Ki  I,  Mr  (  hairman  laiit  we«k 
the  Houn*  Appropriationi  (  ommitte*  voted 
to  delete  Ihe  fundmx  for  new  binary  nerve 
gas  weaponH.  It  wiut  the  right  vote  for  the 
rif(ht  reasons  at  the  right  time. 

That  vote  states  clearly  that  we  should 
not  fund  a  weapons  system  which: 

Is  not  needed; 

Does  not  work; 

Ha«  not  been  proven  safe  for  our  troops: 

Hell  add  billions  to  the  deficit; 

Will  harm  the  NATO  alliance: 

Hill  increaxe  the  rink  oT  rhemical  weap- 
ons proliferHlHin  and  terronut  use;  and 

Will  undermine  rhanren  fur  an  arms  con- 
trol ban  on  deadiv  nerve  i{a.«  weapons. 

Binary  chemical  weapon*  have  never 
been  field  tested  and  have  rontinually 
failed  testw — even  under  rontrolled  labora- 
tory conditinnw  l)ur  closeNt  VATO  allies 
have  rejected  thene  weapons  which,  if  used 
in  Europe,  would  kill  civHianit  In  droves 
while  leaving  protected  Soviet  enemy  sol- 
diers unharmed 

Our  own  C.eneral  .Accounting  Office  has 
recommended  for  3  consecutive  years  that 
the  Congress  should  not  appropriate  the 
1164  million  re<juesied  for  this  new  nerve 
gas  weapon  production  proKram. 

Everv  time  I  M'  a«ked  (.\i»  investigators 
to  take  another  look  at  the  iiigeye  bomb 
they  turn  up  new  technical  problems  and 
persistent  te>it  failures.  The  news  on  the 
Bigeye  bomb  and  on  the  l.').i  mm,  artillery 
projectile  is  bad  and  may  get  worse  if  we 
begin  production  In  its  mtist  recent  analy- 
sis earlier  this  month.  (.An  found  that  the 
rewg  on  the  Higeye  bomb  and  on  the  155 
mm  artillery  projectile  is  bad  and  may  get 
worse  if  we  t>egin  production.  .\t  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  include  GAO's  October  2 
update: 

OEifSRAi.  AccouirriNG  OmcK. 
Washington,  DC,  October  2.  198S. 
Mr.  Donald  A.  Hicks, 

Under  Secretary  for  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. Department  of  Defense. 

Dear  Mr.  Hicks:  Thank  you  (or  your  re- 
sponse to  our  Briefing  Paper  ("Status  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Programs  to  Improve 
Defensive  Chemical  Warfare  Capabilities." 
April  23,  1985)  and  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Fascell.  I  was  pleased  to  receive  It,  even 
though  it  revealed  the  existence  of  many 
misunderstandings,  because  it  gives  me  two 
opportunities:  <  1 )  to  lay  out,  in  a  quite 
straightforward  way,  the  problems  we  are 
having  with  DoD's  Bigeye  program,  and  (2) 
to  persuade  you— If  I  can  be  sufficiently 
clear,  logical,  and  convincing— to  do  some- 
thing alx)ut  them.  After  all,  you  at  DoD 
have  the  responsibility  for  building  the  U.S. 
chemical  warfare  (CW)  program;  our  role  Is 
only  that  of  evaluator.  Yours  is  the  need  for 
the  Implementer's  Imagination  and  ingenui- 
ty: ours  Is  to  help— via  objective,  informed 
criticism— to  achieve  the  best  program  possi- 


ble for  this  country  In  an  area  that  I  believe 
will  t>e  of  increasing  Importance  In  the 
future. 

I  write  all  of  the  above  to  make  clear  to 
you  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  DoD's  po- 
sition that  the  United  States  needs  a  cheml- 
caU  deterrent  capability.  The  point  on  which 
we  differ  is  whether  the  Bigeye  currently 
supplies  that  capability. 

The  criterion  we  use  for  deciding  whether 
a  system  or  program  acts  as  a  deterrent  Is 
not  new.  It  Ls  the  famous  "capability  times 
will  times  perception  equals  deterrence." 
That  Is,  for  a  U.S.  program  to  deter,  we 
must  have  clear  capability  to  deliver  it  ef- 
fectively, we  must  have  the  will  to  do  so. 
and  the  potential  deterree  must  perceive 
that  we  have  both  that  capability  and  that 
will.  But  deterrence  Is  a  zero-sum  game.  If 
we  are  missing  one  of  the  three  elements, 
we  do  not  have  deterrence.  Thus.  In  the  case 
of  the  Bigeye.  If  we  cannot  supply  evidence 
that  our  capability  is  real,  we  have  a  prob- 
lem with  the  deterree's  perception  and  our 
deterrent  effect  is  lost.  E>ven  more  Impor- 
tantly, however,  we  have  a  problem  with 
our  actual  readiness  to  fight  In  a  chemical 
warfare  environment,  which  we  may  need  to 
do  should  deterrence  fall. 

That  Is  why.  as  evaluators  of  the  system 
DoD  has  proposed  to  fill  both  the  deterrent 
and  retaliatory  CW  role,  we  are  trying  to 
find  evidence  which  can  support  DoD's 
claim  that  the  Bigeye  is  ready  for  produc- 
tion. So  let  us  begin  here  by  looking  at  the 
evaluative  evidence  we  have  found. 

First,  we  are  concerned  about  the  incon- 
sistency In  DoD's  reporting  of  the  successful 
Bigeye  results  It  claims.  In  a  May  21  letter. 
Mr.  Richard  Wagner  reported  to  Congress 
that  218  tests  had  been  completed;  30  of 
these  were  chemical  mixing  tests  of  which 
26  were  successful.  Mr.  Thomas  Welch  re- 
ported on  June  24  in  a  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  75  tests  had  been  complet- 
ed, of  which  8  were  chemical  mixing  tests 
and  all  8  were  successful.  Now  you  write  us 
(In  Enclosure  2  to  your  letter)  that  there 
were  22  chemical  mixing  tests.  19  of  which 
were  successful,  and  8  not  Included  t>ecause 
of  apparatus  malfunction.  We  are  wonder- 
ing whether  If  one  adds  the  8  to  22.  we  then 
have  Mr.  Wagner's  total  of  30?  But  then,  if 
only  19  were  successful  as  you  report,  how 
can  this  be  consistent  with  Mr.  Wagner's  26 
out  of  30  claim,  or  Mr.  Welch's  8  out  of  8? 

As  I  am  sure  you  realize,  we  need  to  have 
sound  Information  about  what  tests  have 
been  conducted,  how  they  were  conducted, 
and  what  data  were  produced  If  we  are  to 
act  in  our  proper  role  of  assessors  of  the 
program  for  the  Congress.  DoD's  confusion 
about  its  own  results,  and  apparent  Inability 
to  give  us  consistent  Information  reflects 
poorly.  In  our  view,  on  the  quality  of  its 
evaluation  program,  and  the  manner  In 
which  It  has  been  Implemented.  In  the  same 
way.  the  delays  and  difficulties  we  have  ex- 
perienced In  obtaining  needed  Information 
from  DoD  do  not  reinforce  the  credibility  of 
DoD's  testing  program.  (For  example,  you 
may  not  l>e  aware  of  It.  but  we  still  have  not 
t>een  given  the  data  you  cite  as  readily 
available"— see  Enclosure  3  of  your  letter  to 
me— although  we  requested  It  months  ago.) 

Second,  we  are  concerned  about  the  un- 
certainty of  the  criteria  used  In  the  Bigeye 
evaluation  program,  about  the  way  those 
criteria  change,  and  about  the  rationale  for 
those  changes.  This  Issue  of  criteria  is,  of 
course,  crucial  in  the  testing  process  because 
the  way  they  are  defined  determines  the  ca- 
pability the  weapon  system  must  meet.  Yet 
criteria  cannot  be  set  merely  to  meet  what 


the  system  can  do.  They  must  be  valid  crite- 
ria, that  Is.  In  the  case  of  the  Bigeye.  they 
must  be  set  high  enough  that  meeting  them 
will  give  us  the  capability  we  require  to  per- 
form effectively  In  a  retaliatory  mode.  Once 
valid  criteria  have  been  determined.  If  they 
are  changed,  then  evidence  must  be  sup- 
plied that  the  changed  criteria  continue  to 
be  valid,  that.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
vitiate  the  performance  requirements.  This 
is  not  clear  for  Bigeye.  Your  letter  states, 
for  example  (page  2).  that  we  are  wrong  In 
our  point  that  off-station  mixing  was  DoD's 
solution  to  the  pressure  buildup  problem; 
you  do  not.  however,  discuss  the  Issue  of 
whether  DoD  has  changed  Its  delivery  tac- 
tics and  if  so.  why.  However,  a  prior  DoD 
comment  to  a  GAO  letter  report  (B-215969. 
October  30.  1984)  states.  The  solution  to 
the  pressure  buildup  problem  was  to  change 
the  employment  concept  to  mix  the  QL  and 
sulphur  (make  agent)  only  after  the  bomb  is 
released  from  the  aircraft.  This  change 
eliminates  the  rlslcs  associated  with  carrying 
a  mixed  Bigeye  aboard  an  aircraft."  We 
must  conclude  from  this  DoD  statement 
that  there  was  Indeed  a  change.  But  if  we 
read  your  letter  to  mean  that  the  change  In 
delivery  tactic  is  not  DoD's  technical  solu- 
tion to  the  pressure  buildup  problem,  then 
what  Is  that  solution? 

You  make  the  point  that  "the  delivery 
tactic  for  the  Bigeye  is  the  same  as  for  a 
number  of  conventional  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons." While  this  may  be  true.  It  Is  Irrelevant 
to  the  Issue  under  discussion  since  the 
safety  problem  for  the  Bigeye  limits  It  to 
the  lofting  tactic  while  that  is  not  the  case 
for  conventional  weapons  such  as  the  Rock- 
eye  and  Gator  mines  where  options  exist  for 
using  other  delivery  tactics. 

Finally,  you  state  "there  are  no  mUltary 
■relaxed  criteria  for  purity /biotoxiclty'  as 
page  6  of  the  (GAO)  briefing  Indicates." 
Again,  we  have  a  slippery  target  because,  in 
order  to  determine  exactly  what  DoD's  cri- 
teria for  purlty/blotoxlclty  are.  we  asked 
DoD's  Program  Manager  ( PM )  to  clarify  the 
requirement  as  stated  In  the  Test  and  Eval- 
uation Master  Plan.  In  a  June  24  Interview, 
the  PM  confirmed  our  Interpretation  that 
minimum  purity  must  be  met  over  the 
entire  critical  time  range.  On  July  12.  the 
PM  said  that  based  on  the  starting  tempera- 
ture there  Is  a  corresponding  Interval  In  the 
5  to  30  second  range  over  which  effective 
agent  must  be  generated.  Then  on  Septem- 
ber 3.  he  told  us  a  chemical  test  Is  consid- 
ered successful  if  minimum  purity  Is  met  at 
any  time  during  the  test.  This  latest  defini- 
tion explains  our  term  "related  criteria." 
The  Importance  of  this  from  an  evaluation 
viewpoint  Is  clear:  (1)  there  Is  confusion 
about  what  the  criteria  actually  are;  (2) 
they  seem  to  t>e  In  quasi-constant  flux;  and 
(3)  the  validity  of  the  criteria  and  hence  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bomb  are  open  to  ques- 
tion If  the  requirement  to  be  met  for  gener- 
ating minimum  agent  purity  Is  reduced  to 
only  one  second. 

I  realize  that  you  are  probably  already 
sensitive  to  this  issue  of  criterion  validity,  a 
point  I  pick  up  from  page  1  of  your  letter, 
where  you  state:  'RequlremenLs  for  weap- 
ons systems  so-e  carefully  conceived  and  for- 
mulated through  a  disciplined  process,  rely- 
ing heavily  on  military  experience  and  Judg- 
ment "  Unfortunately,  we  have  found  no 
documentation  or  even  an  official  explana- 
tion of  the  rationale  t)ehlnd  the  require- 
ments and  thresholds  for  the  Bigeye  bomb. 
In  fact,  we  were  told  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion that  the  minimum  purlty-biotoxicity 
criteria  were  not  In  fact  based  on  operation- 


al requirements  but  were  arbitrarily  set  to 
higher  than  the  unitary  standard.  Further, 
your  later  point  (page  2)  that  "common 
sense  must  be  used"  regarding  the  criteria 
of  temperature  extremes  does  not  appear  to 
be  consistent  with  "carefully  conceived  and 
formulated "  criteria.  Indeed,  if  these  ex 
iremes  are  not  in  the  expected  temperature 
range,  why  are  they  Included  In  the  require- 
ment? 

Third,  given  that  we  are  concerned  both 
at>out  DoD's  inconsistent  reporting  of  the 
Bigeye's  claimed  successes,  and  about  the 
uncertain  validity  and  stability  of  DoD's  cri- 
teria for  determining  success,  it  will  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  you  that  we  are  also 
concerned  about  the  paucity  of  the  data  and 
analysis  reported  by  DoD. 

As  you  know.  In  our  Briefing  Paper,  we 
presented  only  those  tests  subsequent  to  the 
October  1982  explosion  of  the  Bigeye  bomb 
We  did  this  because  of  design  and  operation 
al  changes  In  the  current  Bigeye  bomb  that 
were  made  as  a  result  of  that  explosion.  Our 
sense,  given  our  experience  with  the  multi- 
year  DoD  test  and  evaluation  process,  ts 
that  these  data  are  still  viable.  Indeed.  DoD 
has  produced  no  data  to  supplant  them,  al- 
though you  make  the  point  In  your  letter 
that  because  our  data  are  more  than  2  years 
old.  they  are  "Irrelevant,"  and  "misleading." 
However,  in  Enclosure  2.  you  yourself 
report  tests  dating  back  to  February  1982, 
over  3  years  old.  before  the  Bigeye  explo 
sion.  This  tells  me  three  things:  ( 1 )  you  felt 
the  need  to  Include  8  tests  performed  before 
Octotier  1982;  (2)  you  certainly  would  not 
use  data  you  felt  were  ""Irrelevant"  and 
"misleading"";  and  (3)  If  our  data  are  to  be 
called  outmoded  or  antiquated,  then  (a)  you 
must  stop  using  even  older  data  to  make 
your  points,  or  (b)  generate  more  recent 
data  so  that  we  can  update  our  analysis. 

With  regard  to  analysis,  you  make  the 
point,  page  2.  "Further,  the  relationship  be- 
tween chemical  purity  and  biotoxiclty  as 
shown  on  page  10  (the  GAO  Briefing  Paper) 
cannot  be  considered  statistically  signifi- 
cant."" Well,  we  know  that.  If  you  look  again 
al  our  Briefing  Paper  you  will  see.  in  the 
text  next  to  the  figure  (page  10)  that  we 
said  precisely  that.  But  although  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  you  concur  with  our 
analysis  of  a  weak  relationship  between  bio- 
toxiclty and  chemical  purity,  we  must  point 
out  that,  in  that  case,  some  of  the  data  in 
your  Enclosure  2  are  Inaccurate,  Two  tests 
in  the  120'F  to  140*F  category  were  deemed 
successes  "by  analogy"  to  a  successful  bio- 
toxiclty test.  But  given  that  the  relationship 
is  not  sUtitically  significant,  it  is  inappro 
priate  to  reason  "by  analogy"  and  hence  it 
is  not  clear  those  tests  are  successes  if  they 
have  not  been  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
purity  level  alone. 

One  last  point.  You  question  whether  we 
have  adhered  to  GAO  procedures  for  new 
Jobs,  In  fact,  both  our  June  7  Briefing  Paper 
and  June  17  letter  to  Congressman  Fascell 
were  based  on  previous  work  done  by  GAO, 

Please  don't  hesiute  to  call  if  you  have 
any  questions  or  want  to  talk  about  any  of 
the  above.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  these 
problems— Inconsistent  success  reports,  un- 
certain and  continuously  changing  criteria, 
and  paucity  of  data  and  analysis— are  both 
important  and  highly  remediable.  I  hope 
you  will  feel  that  improving  DoD's  test  and 
evaluation  process— at  least  Insofar  as  the 
Bigeye  is  concerned— is  a  worthwhile  goal. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EUj:anor  Cheximsky, 

Director. 


These  persistent  dAO  findings  of  leaks. 
bulges,  and  holes  in  binary  munitions,  cou- 
pled with  premature  explosions  before  hit- 
ting Ihe  target)"  don't  reassure  me  that  we 
will  be  providing  our  troops  the  safe,  reli- 
able weaponry  that  they  deserve. 

Rather  than  starting  to  produce  an  un- 
proven  and  faulty  new  generation  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons,  the  administration 
should  be  working  hard  to  secure  a  com- 
prehensive and  verifiable  world  ban  on  the 
production  of  new  chemical  weapons,  F"ur- 
thermore,  the  risks  of  chemical  weapons 
proliferation  are  t<K>  great  to  prfx"eed  with 
funding  K'unding  this  program  now  *ould 
be  sending  the  wrong  signal  at  the  wrong 
time,  not  only  to  the  Soviet  I  nion  but  more 
importantly  (o  other  rouniries  around  the 
world  There  is  an  opportunity  at  the 
summit  to  pursue  a  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons and  to  set  in  motion  a  nonproliferation 
agreement.  This  is  an  opportunity  we 
should  seize  and  not  lose. 

Our  current  chemical  stockpile,  based  on 
DOD's  own  data,  is  adequate  into  the 
1990'g.  The  binary  program  unwittingly  re- 
duces the  I  nited  States  chemical  deterrent 
against  the  real  Soviit  threat.  Inder  the 
binary  program,  our  stockpile  would  be 
smaller  than  il  is  now.  and  would  he  based 
here  in  the  I  nited  States  and  not  in 
Europe  where  it  is  needed  as  the  strongest 
deterrent  against  the  Soviet  threat.  I  want 
to  be  very  clear  on  this  point.  .A  decision  to 
produce  these  faulty  new  chemical  weapons 
would  actually  reduce  our  stockpile,  elimi- 
nate chemical  weapons  deployment  in 
Europe,  and  create  a  logistical  nightmare 
in  time  of  war  or  any  military  crisis  in 
Europe, 

In  supporting  the  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittee position  against  binary  production 
funds,  you  will  be  voting  for  the  strongest 
defense  position  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota).  Are  there 
other  amendments  to  title  III  of  the 
bill? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV 

RESEARCH.  DE'VTELOPMENT,  TEST, 
AND  EVALUATION 

Research.  DrvELOPMEirr,  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Army 

IIHCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  ancJ  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  Including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$4,431,475,000.  of  which  $20,000,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  completing  development,  tran- 
sitioning Into  low-rate  Initial  production, 
and  initial  procurement  of  shlpsets  recjulred 
to  arm  UH-60  Blackhawk  helicopters  with 
Hellfire  missiles.  and  In  addition, 
$110,530,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Research,  Development.  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion, Army,  1985/1986".  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1987 

amendment  offered  by  MR    MONTGOMERY 

Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Montgomery: 
Page  40.  line  19,  strike  out  $4,431,475,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof    $4  436  475,00€ 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  authorized  $10  million  for 
unique  Guard  and  Reser\e  R&D.  In 
conference  the  amount  was  reduced  to 
$5  million. 

Army  Guard  and  Resen'e  units  E>er- 
form  more  than  half  their  training  at 
their  home  station  armories  or  home 
station  outdoor  training  areas.  Train- 
ing is  limited  by  lime,  lack  of  firing 
ranges  and  outdoor  tactical  training 
areas,  weather,  and  equipment  short- 
ages. Guard  and  Reserve  units  need 
more  training  time,  but  it  is  tuilikely 
that  employers  and  families  would 
permit  additional  training  on  a  contin- 
ued basis.  More  training  aid5  and  de- 
vices, and  in  some  cases  Guard  and  Re- 
serv"e  unique  devices  are  needed  as  a 
training  effectiveness  multiplier 

Although  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recognized  that  a  requirement 
may  exist  for  R&D  for  Guard  and  Re- 
serve training  devices,  It  eliminated 
the  $5  million  provided  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  because  no  specific  program 
had  been  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  the  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  if  he  had 
a  specific  program  for  use  of  the  $5 
million.  The  Chief  does  have  such  a 
program  and  he  considers  it  essential 
for  the  improvement  of  training  effec- 
tiveness. This  program,  which  I  have 
shown  to  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  indicates  specific  ways 
in  which  the  $5  million  will  be  used.  I 
believe  it  properly  addresses  the  con- 
cerns of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  to  restore  these 
funds. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  We  have  examined 
the  amendment  on  this  side,  and  we 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  we 
accept  it. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr,  Montgomery] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  title  IV  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  title  IV 
is  as  follows; 
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Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
E^^ALUATioN,  Navy 

IINCLDOINC  TRANSrEH  OF  rUNDSi 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$9,462,631,000,  of  which  $17,523,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  the  Low  Cost  Anti-Radiation 
Seeker  Program  and  $5,500,000  is  available 
only  for  the  Laser  Articulating  Robotic 
System,  and  in  addition.  $271,496,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Research,  Devel- 
opment. Test,  and  Evaluation.  Navy.  1985/ 
1986".  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1987 

Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
E^TALUATioN.  Air  Force 

(INCLnDING  TRANSFER  Of  FTJNDSi 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law: 
$13,217,177,000.  of  which  $17,613,000  is 
available  only  for  the  Low  Cost  Seeker  Pro 
gram,  and  in  addition.  $359,000,000  to  be  de 
rived  by  transfer  from  "Research.  Develop- 
ment, Test,  and  Evaluation,  Air  Force,  1985/ 
1986",  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1987. 

Research,  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Defense  Agencies 

IINCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS! 

For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  necessary  for  basic 
and  applied  scientific  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation;  advanced  re- 
search projects  as  may  be  designated  and 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
pursuant  to  law;  maintenance,  rehabilita- 
tion, lease,  emd  operation  of  facilities  and 
equipment.  as  authorized  by  law; 
$5,943,038,000.  of  which  $1,000,000  provided 
for  the  University  Research  Initiative  Pro- 
gram is  available  only  for  research  at  the 
Oklahoma  State  University.  Stillwater. 
Oklahoma;  and  of  which  $700,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out.  through  the  National  Research  Council 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  com- 
prehensive classified  study  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
together  with  an  unclassified  version,  no 
later  than  August  30.  1987,  to  determine  the 
technological  feasibility  and  Implications, 
and  the  ability  to  survive  and  function  de- 
spite a  pre-emptive  attack  by  an  aggressor 
possessing  comparable  technology,  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Program;  and  In 
addition.  $179,112,000  to  l)e  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Research.  Development. 
Test,  and  Evaluation.  Defense  Agencies. 
1985/1986".  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1987:  Provided. 
That  such  amounts  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  have  been 
made  available  In  other  appropriations 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  programs 
related  to  advanced  research  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  this  appropria- 
tion to  be  available  for  the  same  purposes 
and  time  period:  Provided  further.  That 
such  amounts  of  this  appropriation  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  be  transferred  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  advanced  research  to  those  appro- 
priations for  military  functions  under  the 


Department  of  Defense  which  are  being  uti- 
lized for  related  programs  to  be  merged  with 
and  to  be  available  for  the  same  time  period 
as  the  appropriation  to  which  transferred. 
Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
of  Independent  activities  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Test  and  Evaluation  in  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  test  and  evaluation. 
Including  Initial  operational  testing  and 
evaluation;  and  performance  of  Joint  testing 
and  evaluation;  and  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  therewith;  $93,500,000.  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  Page 
42.  line  13.  strike  out  $5,943,038,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof    $6,193,000,000". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  fairly  straightforward, 
and  I  hope  that  the  membership  will 
recognize  what  it  intends  to  do. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  raises 
the  money  for  SDI  back  up  to  the  au- 
thorized level:  it  takes  the  $2.5  billion 
that  is  in  the  bill  and  raises  that  to 
the  $2.75  billion  that  the  House  au- 
thorized. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  speak  to.  I 
think,  one  of  the  crucial  issues  of  our 
time.  I  recently  spent  some  time  in  the 
Soviet  Union  talking  to  Soviet  leaders. 
Soviet  military  officials,  and  Soviet  sci- 
entists. It  was  clear  throughout  those 
discussions,  even  though  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  was  talk  to  them  about 
peaceful  uses  of  space  that  all  they 
wanted  to  talk  about  was  SDL 

It  was  clear  that  they  regard  SDI  as 
a  major  initiative  of  the  American 
people  that  is  something  that  they 
have  to  be  concerned  about.  I  think 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  summit  that 
what  we  want  to  do  is  raise  those  con- 
cerns as  much  as  possible.  We  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  American 
people  do  stand  behind  the  strategic 
defense  Initiative:  that  we  do  feel 
strongly  that  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try is  foremost  In  our  minds. 

I  think  at  this  point  in  our  history 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  devel- 
op a  technology  which  is  some  of  the 
more  moral  technology  that  we  have 
had  available  to  us  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  It  is  an  opportunity  to 
design  a  system  which  is  purely  defen- 
sive in  nature.  It  is  an  opportunity  to 
lay  out  to  the  world  a  strategic  strate- 
gy that  is  concerned  most  with  our 
own  defense. 

To  begin  the  process  of  emasculating 
that  program  early  in  its  research  by 
consistently  cutting  back  and  cutting 
back  and  cutting  back.  I  think  sends 
all  the  wrong  signals  to  the  world: 
sends  the  wrong  signals  to  the  Soviet 
Union:  it  sends  the  wrong  signals  to 
the  American  people. 

So,  this  House  has  made  a  determi- 
nation, the  Congress  has  made  a  deter- 
mination,   to   authorize    the    level   of 


$2.75  billion.  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  ahead  with  that  level.  I  would 
say  that  in  this  case,  this  does  not  in 
any  way  have  a  budgetary  impact  that 
raises  about  budget  levels:  this  is 
simply  an  amendment  which  does  get 
us  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  should  proceed  ahead  on  one  of  the 
most  valuable  strategic  strategies  that 
we  have  had  before  us  in  some  lime. 

So.  I  would  ask  for  the  House  to  ap- 
prove an  amendment  that  would  make 
a  $250  million  add  on  to  this  particular 
program,  and  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  approve  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman.  Mr.  Walker,  is  trying  to 
do,  and  I  appreciate  what  he  said,  but 
the  committee  really  worked  diligently 
trying  to  fashion  a  bill  which  we 
thought  would  be  in  line  with  the 
budgetary  constraints,  in  line  with 
trying  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  we 
felt  that  to  come  in  at  this  level  of  2,5 
for  SDI  was  exactly  the  right  figure. 
We  very  carefully  checked  with  all  the 
people  that  are  experts  in  this  area, 
and  it  really.  I  think,  is  exactly  the 
amount  of  money  they  need  and  they 
will  be  able  to  expend. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  had  In 
the  Defense  Department  is  the  unobli- 
gated balances.  Here  we  have.  I  think, 
if  we  add  this  money,  it  would  just  end 
up  in  the  unobligated  balances,  and  I 
do  not  think  they  could  really  spend  it 
efficiently  or  effectively  in  the  SDI 
field. 

So  I  would  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man [Mr.  Murtha]  what  one  of  my 
main  concerns  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, the  space  committee,  concerned 
with  the  civilian  side,  one  of  the 
things  that  is  going  to  make  civilian 
space  a  possibility  is  if  we  build  infra- 
structure through  the  use  of  an  SDI  in 
space.  It  is  going  to  expand  our  oppor- 
tunities to  provide  jobs  in  space.  One 
of  the  components  of  that  is  power 
systems.  As  a  result  of  the  cutbacks 
that  this  House  has  already  made,  it  is 
my  understanding  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  had  to  back  off  from  the 
space-based  laser  concept.  They  are 
not  able  to  proceed  ahead  with  the  re- 
search that  should  be  done.  So.  there- 
fore, we  have  had  to  backtrack  on  the 
whole  concept  of  space-based  lasers. 
That,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  main,  prime 


ingredients  of  building  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  which  I  speak. 

So,  while  I  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee did  work  diligently.  I  think  you 
did  your  best,  my  concern  is  that  we 
will  not  in  this  instance  be  able  to  do 
the  things  that  should  be  done  right 
now  with  the  level  of  funding  the  com- 
mittee has  determined. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  appreciate  that. 

Now.  let  me  make  sure  I  understand. 
I  guess  I  misunderstood  when  the  gen- 
tleman was  explaining  the  amend- 
ment. This  really  goes  back  to  the 
original  Presidents  budget  request? 
What  does  this  go  to? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong.  It  goes  to  the  congressionally 
authorized  level  of  $2.75  billion. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Well,  apparently  the 
staff  believes  that  the  amendment,  as 
drawn,  goes  to  $3.7  billion.  Their  inter- 
pretation is  that  it  would  be  way  out 
of  line. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  the  amendment 
at  the  desk  is  from  5943  to  6193.  That 
is  the  $250  million.  The  gentleman  evi- 
dently picked  up  the  amendment  that 
was  on  the  desk  here,  another  amend- 
ment that  I  had  drafted.  The  one  that 
was  read  and  submitted  takes  us  to 
6193.  which  takes  us  to  the  congres- 
sionally authorized  level  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  After  conceding  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  Is  right,  I 
think  this  still  puts  us  In  an  area 
where  we  would  have  problems  spend- 
ing the  money.  It  Is  one  of  those 
things  where  we  have  argued  long,  and 
many  of  us  would  probably  have  liked 
to  see  more  money  in  the  SDI  field, 
but  I  really  think  that  if  we  go  above 
$2.5  billion,  we  would  run  into  the 
problem,  again,  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances and  just  not  spending  the  money 
efficiently. 

So  I  would  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Hovise  will  defeat  it  and 
stick  with  the  committee  position. 

The  $2.5  billion  that  we  are  carrying 
in  the  bill  is  a  figure  that  we  arrived  at 
after  considerable  discussion  with  the 
administration,  with  Members  of  the 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  is 
not  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  It  is 
a  number  we  worked  hard  to  present 
to  the  body  in  order  that  we  can  have 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  SDI  Program 
that  we  can  present  to  the  other  body 
as  we  go  to  conference. 

I  regret  that  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  has  offered  an  amend- 


ment. I  counseled  with  him  and  asked 
him  not  to.  I  think  that  the  position 
that  we  have  presented  to  the  House  is 
a  reasonable  one.  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  defeated  and  we 
can  go  to  conference  at  the  figure  that 
the  committee  has  ag^reed  upon. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  us  to  be 
realistic  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  us  in  this  House 
agree  that  this  is  the  time  where  we 
ought  to  be  offering  an  amendment 
for  an  increase  in  this  program.  If  it 
loses  on  the  floor,  it  certainly  does  not 
help  the  President's  position  for  the 
sununit.  I  do  not  know  what  we  hope 
to  gain  by  offering  the  amendment 
here.  We  have  spent  many  hours  in 
debate  on  the  House  floor  on  this 
Issue  and  have  agreed  on  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion level.  We  spent  much  time  in  our 
subcommittee  and  In  the  full  commit- 
tee trying  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  that 
Is  realistic. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  withdraw  the  amendment  and 
not  risk  the  loss  of  a  vote  on  a  pro- 
gram that  is  so  important  to  the  Presi- 
dent before  he  goes  to  the  summit. 

Now.  you  can  argue  that  it  should  be 
Increased  when  we  go  to  conference; 
nobody  knows  that.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  helpful  to  us  at  this  point  to  be 
trying  to  go  above  what  is  clearly  the 
consensus  of  this  House  of  a  level  of 
$2.5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  represents  virtual- 
ly a  100-percent  Increase  In  the  fund- 
ing for  this  program  over  last  year's 
expenditure,  from  $1.4  to  $2.75  billion. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  this  is 
the  wrong  way  to  go.  In  the  first  In- 
stance, it  is  fiscal  fantasy  for  my  col- 
league to  be  talking  day  after  day.  on 
special  orders,  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  Gramm-Rudman-HolUngs-Mack- 
Cheney,  and  others,  and  then  come 
before  us  in  the  defense  bill  and  sug- 
gest we  need  a  100-percent  add  on  for 
a  research  program. 

Second,  a  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense let  us  know  that  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  increasing  re- 
search expenditures  by  more  than  35 
percent  In  1  year  is  a  total  waste  of 
money.  That  agency  cannot  absorb 
the  money,  nor  can  It  spend  It  wisely. 
This  is  the  wrong  way  to  spend 
money  even  on  a  project  that  we 
might  agree  with. 


Finally,  we  talk  of  a  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  my  colleagues 
and  all  Members  present  reaiize  that 
$2.5  billion  is  an  adequate  funding 
level,  perhaps  too  adequate,  for  this 
program. 

To  suggest  that  we  are  going  to  $2.75 
billion  just  means  this  amendment  Is 
heading  for  defeat,  and  what  kind  of 
signal  does  that  send  to  Geneva? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
gives  us  a  chance  to  discuss  an  aspect 
of  our  strategic  defense  Initiative  with 
respect  to  what  the  Soviets  sire  spend- 
ing, and  have  been  spending,  for  the 
better  part  of  a  decade  on  their  strate- 
gic defense 

The  last  amendment  that  we  voted 
on  took  most  of  this  Hoiise  by  sur- 
prise. I  think  no  matter  how  we  re- 
spect one  another's  sincere  opinions 
on  the  level  of  the  defense  budget, 
that,  with  our  President,  the  leader  of 
the  Free  world,  going  to  Geneva  to 
begin  a  conference  on  the  19th  of  next 
month  that  our  action  today  sends  an 
Incredibly  poor  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  all  likelihood,  will 
burden  our  negotiators. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Waucer.  does  us  a 
service,  to  give  those  of  us  who  fought 
for  the  full  administration  fimding 
level  of  SDI  a  chance  to  discuss  a  new 
development  here  in  the  Congress 
since  we  debated  SDI  at  length  a  few 
months  ago. 

When  the  Congressman  from  New- 
York.  Mr.  Kemp,  called  for  a  full  range 
of  secret  briefings  on  Soviet  offenses, 
their  missiles,  their  submarines,  and 
Soviet  strategic  defense  in  the  early 
spring,  about  90  Republican  Memt)ers 
showed  up  for  the  briefing.  They 
started  out  with  Soviet  offensive  mis- 
siles. It  was  an  excellent  briefing  given 
to  us  for  the  first  time  by  a  new 
briefer  taking  the  place  of  the  well-re- 
spected, and  now  retired,  John  T. 
Hughes. 

After  we  went  through  all  of  the 
Soviet  offensive  forces  and  got  to 
Soviet  strategic  defense,  their  SDI 
program,  three  Members  were  left  In 
the  briefing  room  over  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  room  3. 

So  I  circulated  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to 
"Bud"  McFarland  asking  that  we  have 
a  briefing  on  this  House  floor  making 
It  almost  a  command  performance  for 
all  the  Members.  I  have  to  congratu- 
late our  Speaker,  who  moved  in  a  bi- 
partisan way.  because  he  was  fighting 
for  Members  being  educated  on  Soviet 
strategic  defense.  The  Speaker  very 
willingly  offered  that  on  October  10  of 
this  month,  only  19  days  ago.  this 
House  floor  be  swept,  closed,  and  given 
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over  to  focus  on  only  Soviet  strategic 
defense. 

I  thanked  the  Speaker  right  outside 
the  door  in  his  lobby.  I  told  him  that 
it  was  one  of  the  best  things  I  had 
seen  both  of  our  sides  try  to  do  in  this 
area  of  defense  in  all  of  my  7  years 
here. 

But.  guess  what  happened?  The 
White  House  and  "Bud"  McFarland's 
office,  for  reasons  yet  to  be  explained 
to  me.  stopped  planning  for  October 
10  with  this  full  floor,  with  Members— 
probably  400  of  us  getting  smart  on 
Soviet  strategic  defense.  McFarland's 
offices  asked  the  Speaker  to  pull  that 
schedule  forward  a  whole  week,  with- 
out even  24  hours'  notice.  The  briefing 
was  given  in  one  of  the  committee 
rooms  during  voting  on  the  House 
floor.  Many  of  us  had  other  obliga- 
tions during  this  time.  Guess  how 
many  were  able  to  show  up?  Not  435. 
not  400.  not  350.  but  only  about  60 
Members  showed  up.  Only  15  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Now,  I  ask  you.  on  the  other  side,  to 
ask  a  distinguished  member  from  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hughes,  what  he  got  out 
of  this  briefing  on  Soviet  strategic  de- 
fense. To  see  for  the  first  time,  the  im- 
agery of  the  massive  Krasnoyarsk 
radar,  among  other  things  that  cannot 
be  discussed,  that  have  not  been  re- 
leased. There  were  miniature  models 
on  display  giving  reference  to  a  small 
model  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
Much  of  what  the  Soviets  were  doing 
was  overlaid  by  detailed  models  on  the 
Mall  complex  here  in  Washington.  It 
was  a  most  sobering  briefing.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  I  believe  the  Walker 
amendment  is  a  thoughtful  amend- 
ment that  brings  out  for  floor  discus- 
sion that  there  is  a  large  group  of  us 
in  this  distinguished  legislative  body 
that  does  not  believe  we  should  have 
ever  gone  below  the  $3.7  billion  of  full 
funding  or  down  through  the  $3.1  bil- 
lion that  was  discussed.  And  it  was  my 
understanding  when  $2.5  billion 
passed  that  the  other  body,  in  confer- 
ence, would  probably  bring  us  back  up 
to  $2.75  billion.  So  this  $250  million 
proposal  of  Mr.  Walker.  I  think,  is 
very  reasonable.  It  sends  a  different 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  gives 
a  different  burden  to  our  negotiators 
than  did  the  Prank  amendment  that 
so  surprisingly  passed  by  a  whisker 
within  the  last  hour. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  personally  voted 
against  the  FYank  amendment  because 
I  honestly  believe  that  this  was  not 
the  right  time  for  that  amendment, 
and  I  think  the  House  was  taken  by 
surprise. 

But  I  do  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment, the  Walker  amendment,  is  not 
in  the  best  Interests  of  going  ahead 
with  this  program.  I  had  an  amend- 


ment on  the  authorization  bill  to 
reduce  this  to  $2.1  billion  and  to  re- 
strict some  very  controversial  demon- 
strations that  I  think  will  impinge 
upon  the  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  agreement. 

I  chose  not  to  offer  that  amendment 
because  I  felt  at  this  point  in  time,  a 
few  weeics  before  the  summit,  it  was  in 
our  best  interests  just  to  leave  the 
figure  at  $2.5  billion,  which  the  House 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  during 
the  authorization  bill.  There  were  all 
kinds  of  amendments  to  go  higher,  all 
kinds  of  amendments  to  go  lower.  The 
House  chose  to  defeat  all  amendments 
and  to  agree  to  the  $2.5  billion  figure 
which  was  in  the  original  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  must  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  have  tried  to 
follow  this  program  very  closely.  I  am 
a  skeptic  about  whether  we  can  render 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obso- 
lete. But  I  do  believe  that  the  research 
is  necessary  because  of  what  the  Sovi- 
ets are  doing  and  also  because  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  what  the  possibili- 
ties for  this  are. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  $2.5  billion 
is  enough  money  this  year,  and  If  we 
are  simply  going  to  throw  money  at 
this  problem,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
any  better  results  than  some  of  the 
programs  we  have  thrown  money  at  In 
the  past  that  the  gentleman  has  taken 
the  floor  many  times  to  discuss. 

I  think  $2.5  billion,  an  increase  of 
$1.1  billion.  Is  a  prudent  pace  for  this 
program.  I  think  it  sends  a  strong  mes- 
sage that  this  Congress  supports  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative  research. 

Now.  at  the  same  time.  I  would 
hasten  to  say  that  I  think  this  Con- 
gress still  supports  the  ABM  agree- 
ment too  and  waints  this  program  con- 
ducted with  strict  adherence  to  the 
ABM  agreement. 
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I  think  the  commltteee  has  looked 
this  program  over.  I  think  that  the 
House  and  the  conunlttee  should  stay 
with  the  committee  position,  reject 
this  amendment  and,  hopefully,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  revisit  the 
other  issue  that  the  House  Just  voted 
on. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes. 

I  support  SDI  research.  I  think 
those  of  us  who  believe  very  strongly 
in  the  importance  of  proceeding  in 
this  line  have  had  some  significant  vic- 
tories. We  did  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  think  that  we  have  pro- 
vided funds  here  through  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee that  put  the  President  in  a  very 
strong  position  when  he  goes  to 
Geneva.  I  think  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  persists  in  offering 


this  amendment  and  bringing  it  to  a 
vote,  he  runs  a  real  risk  of  having  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect  and  sending 
the  President  to  Geneva  with  a  sign 
that  he  has  less  support  than  he  really 
has. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  another  strong  sup- 
porter of  SDI,  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
for  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards],  for  his  statement. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  found  that  the 
Soviets  are  very  much  concerned 
about  what  we  are  doing  in  SDI.  If 
there  is  any  single  program  that  has 
brought  them  to  the  negotiating  table, 
it  is  this  particular  program. 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  $2.5  billion 
figure  which  came  out  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Sut>committee  and 
the  authorizing  committee,  was  appro- 
priate and  adequate.  It  was  an  80-per 
cent  Increase  over  previous  funding, 
and  is  one  that  should  be  supported. 
We  should  keep  it  at  this  level.  I  think 
the  gentleman  raises  a  good  point, 
that  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  the 
consensus  that  we  have  established  on 
this  Important  program. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  Is  probably 
the  only  time  this  afternoon  that  we 
shall  be  visiting  the  space  defense  ini- 
tiative question.  I  do  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  concerns, 
concerns  that  others  have  expressed 
earlier,  that  this  program  be  operated 
in  accordance  with  the  ABM  Treaty  as 
it  had  been  generally  understood  until 
the  statement  of  the  Presidents  na- 
tional security  adviser  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  That  ABM  Treaty  is  one  of 
the  few  successes  we  have  to  show  so 
far  In  the  disarmament  process,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if 
we  were  to  use  this  program  and  the 
rather  surprising  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent's national  security  adviser  as  to 
what  the  ABM  Treaty  means  to  sub- 
vert the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  agree  with  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  worthy  of  funding.  Obvi- 
ously, there  Is  much  to  be  learned 
here.  In  any  event,  we  certainly  have 
to  do  much  of  this  research,  if  only  to 
know  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  in 
this  area,  and  be  able  to  understand 
what  we  can  observe  of  their  experi- 
ments. 

But.  frankly.  I  think  the  $2.5  billion 
that  the  committee  has  recommended 


is  more  than  enough.  I  had  supported 
within  the  sut)committee  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  funding  to  $2.1  bil- 
lion, which  would  have  been  a  50-per- 
cent increase  in  the  program.  I  think 
it  is  probably  all  that  the  program  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  absorb  In 
any  sort  of  efficient  way. 

The  committee,  of  course,  disagreed 
with  that  and  finally  voted  for  the 
$2.5  billion  level. 

To  go  now  to  the  $2%  billion  level 
would  simply  be.  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed, throwing  money  at  a  problem. 
There  is  no  rational  basis  for  moving 
up  the  spending  that  fast.  I  would 
hope  either  that  the  amendment 
would  be  withdrawn  or  that  the  House 
would  defeat  it. 

.Mr.  BOLA.ND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  level  of  funding  in  the  Tiscal 
year  1986  Defense  appropriationR  bill  for 
research  on  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
(SDIJ. 

This  in  not  the  Tirst  debate  we  have  hud 
In  this  Chamber  on  the  SDI.  and  it  certain- 
ly won't  be  the  last.  As  a  result  of  prior  de- 
bates, however.  1  think  some  thinif*  art 
clear  about  the  position  of  this  bud\  on 
this  particular  program.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  not  going  to  vote  for  the  SDI 
no  matter  how  much  money  is  proposed, 
and  some  are  going  to  vote  whatever  level 
of  funding  the  President  wants.  I  respect 
the  sincerity  of  each  of  those  viewpoints 
and  the  vigor  with  which  they  are  advorai 
ed. 

When  all  the  arguments  concerning  no 
funding  or  full  funding  for  SDI  are  made, 
however,  I  think  moxt  Members  find  them- 
selves, lilte  I  do,  coming  down  somewhere 
in  the  -niddle.  We  are  willing  to  support  re- 
search on  the  various  concepl^i  thai  mat^e 
up  the  SDI,  the  question  is  at  »  hat  le»el  iif 
funding.  Votes  taken  over  the  ia.st  2  Mar- 
bear  me  out.  Congress  is  willing  to  support 
research  in  this  area,  while  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  to  decide  at  a  later  date 
whether  the  results  of  that  researrh.  and 
all  of  the  political  and  strategic  conrern 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  into  conNider- 
ation,  warrant  proceeding  into  the  develop- 
ment pha.se  of  SDI. 

We  take  no  final  vote  today  on  this  pro- 
gram. We  will  l>e  voting  on  it  again  and 
again  for  the  foreseeable  future.  What  we 
decide  today  is  how  much  money  to  invest 
in  SDI  research  in  fiscal  1986.  Thai  is  all 
The  figure  recommended  by  the  .Appropria- 
tions Committee,  J2.5  billion,  is  one  with 
which  I  happened  to  agree.  It  is  less  than 
the  $3.7  billion  the  President  wanted  lo 
spend  this  year,  it  is  less  than  the  $2  y  bil- 
lion the  Senate  wanted  to  spend,  and  it 
even  less  than  the  $2.75  billion  contained  in 
the  authorization  measure  we  passed  yes- 
terday. It  is  not,  however,  as  low  as  some 
people  would  like. 

What  aie  the  arguments  in  favor  of  cut- 
lint:  below  $2..5  billion?  Those  who  advocate 
a  lower  figure  cannot  do  so  out  of  a  belief 
that  Congress  has  not  discharged  its  re- 
sponsibility to  thoroughly  review  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  this  program  and 
balance  that  request  against  other  needs. 


The  record  of  nmgressional  action  to  date 
is  clear  e\  idenre  lo  the  contrary.  They 
cannot  contest  the  rommitlee's  recommen- 
dation on  the  basis  that  SDI  research  at 
$2.5  billion  is  wasteful  while  research  al 
$2.1  billion  is  not  I  submit  ihat  the  differ- 
ences between  the  figures  are  not  great 
enough  lo  support  that  conclusion  What. 
then,  is  their  argument"  If  it  is  Ihal  we 
must  gel  below  $2..")  billion  to  signal  con- 
gressional dissatisfaction  with  the  Presi- 
dent's general  position  on  arms  control.  I 
would  suggest  that  this  is  precisely  the 
wrong  time  to  engage  in  such  efforts.  We 
certainly  need  not  rubberstamp  the  Presi- 
dent's military  budgets  to  improve  his  ne- 
gotiating position  with  the  Russians  That 
has  never  been  m>  polir>.  and  I  think  thai 
a  fair  review  of  the  sizable  reductions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  evidence  that  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  ihe  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  ihe  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  are  well  served  by 
making  further  cosmetic  reductions  in  the 
>III.  Ihe  one  program  that  seems  to  have 
caught  the  allenlion  of  the  Russians,  on 
the  evi  of  the  President  >  first  meeting  with 
ihe  new  Soviet  leader 

1  do  not  know  if  the  >1II  will  at  some 
point  work  as  its  more  vigorous  proponents 
contend  that  it  will.  But  no  one  else  does 
either.  You  can  get  as  many  opinions  from 
economists  on  the  future  of  the  GNP. 
Bringing  some  facts  to  bear  on  the  techni- 
cal arguments  surrounding  the  SDI  is  the 
purpose  of  research.  The  SDI  is  a  long-term 
research  effort,  not  unlike  other  long-term 
research  efforts  the  Congress  has  funded 
over  the  years  in  activities  like  the  space 
program.  My  experience  with  that  program 
has  been  that  it  is  much  better  to  do  the 
necessary  research  as  expediliouslv  as  pos- 
sible so  that  decisions  .ibout  whether  or  not 
lo  proceed  to  the  development  stage  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  facl  and  not  conjec- 
ture. It  has  also  been  m>  experience  that 
research  is  best  accomplished  in  a  coordi- 
nated fashion.  We  have  been  funding  re- 
search efforts  on  SDI-related  activities  for 
a  number  of  years  They  are  scattered 
through  ihe  defense  budget  and,  until  the 
advent  of  the  SDI  program,  had  little  co- 
ordination. Placing  them  all  under  the  SDI 
umbrella  will,  it  seems  to  me,  lead  to  a 
more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  funds. 

For  me.  the  SDI  Program  at  this  stage  is 
an  accumulation  of  questions  (Questions 
about  Its  possible  ulilitv  as  a  defensive 
system  and  questions*  about  the  civilian 
application  of  some  of  these  components 
like  lasers  and  mechanisms  to  generate 
power  in  space  1  think  we  should  ha>e 
those  questions  answered  as  quickly  as  is 
practical  The  $2.5  billion  recommended  by 
the  committee  is  a  level  of  research  consist- 
ent with  that  aim  and  one  which  I  believe 
merits  suppon 

Mr  CHAPPELL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chappell]  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CHAPPELL,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Uemari  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly respect  the  work  that  has  gone 
into  the  presentations  here  before  the 
committee,  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
commitiee  has  studied  this  long  and 
hard.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  that  the 
money  could  not  prudently  be  spent 
on  some  additional  work,  for  instance. 
on  space-based  lasers,  which  I  do  un- 
derstand are  being  canceled. 

However,  in  light  of  the  compro- 
mises that  have  been  made  and  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, who  I  thmk  most  eloquently 
put  the  need  to  balance  what  we  are 
doing  here.  I  ask  unamimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
to  engage  In  a  colloquy  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member,  the  genilemar, 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  McDadeL 

On  page  145  of  the  committee's 
report,  there  is  a  request  for  an  analy- 
ses of  the  feasibility  of  restricting  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  using  baU 
bearings  of  foreign  manufacture  only. 
I  understand  this  to  be  a  clerical  error 
and  that  the  word  foreign'  was  inad- 
vertently subsituted  for  the  word  'do- 
mestic." 

Mr.  McDADE,  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  let  me  say  that  the  gentle- 
woman is  absolutely  correct  The  com- 
mittee's Intention  is  to  obtain  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  feasibility  of  resmcting 
DOD  to  using  ball  bearings  of  domes- 
tic manufacture  only,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  the  gentlewoman  for  bring- 
ing this  to  our  attention, 

Mrs,  JOHNSON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr,  McDade]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chappell]  for  their 
leadership  on  this  matter,  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  Interested  in 
.America  5  industrial  base  to  this  im- 
portant study  pro\"iSion 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  amendments  to  title  TV? 

The  Clerii  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

TITLE  V 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CL'RRENCY 
PROGRAM 

For  payment  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States  for  expenses  In  carrying  out 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
authorized  by  law;  $2,100,000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1987:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  in  addition  to  other  appro- 
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piiatlons  to  such  Department,  for  payments 
In  the  foregoing  currencies. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  V  he  considered  as 
read,  printed  'n  the  Record,  and  open 
to  Eunendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  V? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI 

REn^OLVINO  AND  ^4ANAOEMENT 

FUNDS 

Army  Stock  PtrwD 

For  the  Army  stock  fund;  S393.000.000. 
Navy  Stock  FinrD 

For  the  Navy  stock  fund;  $616,500,000. 
Mariitk  CoRi^  Stock  PuifD 

For  the  Marine  CorDS  stock  fund; 
$37,700,000. 

Air  Porcx  Stock  Pdwd 

For  the  Air  Force  stock  fund; 
$415,900,000. 

DcrKNst  Stock  Ftnn> 

For  the  Defense  stock  fund:  $U9,700,000. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  VI  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  title  VI? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VII 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Central  IirrxLLiGKRcs  Aqkwcy  RrriREMEKT 

AHD  Disability  Systkm  Ftrwo 
For  payment  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System 
Fund,  to  maintain  proper  funding  level  for 
continuing  the  operation  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System;  $101,400,000. 

Intelligence  Community  Staff 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff;  $22,083,000. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  VII  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  amendments  to  title  VII? 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  VIII 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  8001.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 


suant to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  those  con 
tracts  where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection, except  where  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law,  or  under  existing  Execu 
tlve  order  Issued  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Sec.  8002.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purposes  not  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  8003.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretar- 
ies of  tne  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  re- 
spectively, if  they  should  deem  It  advanta- 
geous to  the  national  defense,  and  if  In  their 
opinions  the  existing  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  inadequate,  are  au- 
thorized to  procure  services  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  pay  in  connec- 
tion therewith  travel  expenses  of  Individ- 
uals, Including  actual  transportation  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  travel- 
ing from  their  homes  or  places  of  business 
to  official  duty  stations  and  return  as  may 
be  authorized  by  law:  Provided.  That  such 
contracts  may  be  renewed  annually. 

Sec.  8004.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  payment 
of  compensation  to,  or  employment  of,  any 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  apply  to  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Sec.  8005.  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  hereafter  shall  be  available  for:  (a)  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  administration  of 
occupied  areas;  (b)  payment  of  rewards  as 
authorized  for  the  Navy  by  section  7209(a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for  informa 
tlon  leading  to  the  discovery  of  missing 
naval  property  or  the  recovery  thereof;  (c) 
payment  of  deficiency  Judgments  and  Inter- 
ests thereon  arising  out  of  condemnation 
proceedings;  (d)  leasing  of  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities including  payment  of  rentals  for  spe- 
cial puri)ose  space  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  conduct  of  field  exercises 
and  maneuvers  or.  in  administering  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  the  Act  of  July  9,  1942  (56  SUt. 
854;  43  U.S.C.  315q),  rentals  may  be  paid  In 
advance:  (e)  payments  under  contracts  for 
maintenance  of  tools  and  facilities  for 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year:  (f)  maintenance  of  defense 
access  roads  certified  as  Important  to  na- 
tional defense  in  accordance  with  section 
210  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code:  (g)  the 
purchase  of  milk  for  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  heretofore 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
144ea).  and  the  cost  of  milk  so  purchased,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
shall  be  Included  In  the  value  of  the  com- 
muted ration:  (h)  payments  under  leases  for 
real  or  personal  property.  Including  mainte- 
nance thereof  when  contracted  for  as  a  part 
of  the  lease  agreement,  for  twelve  months 
beginning  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year: 
(1)  the  purchase  of  rlght-hand-drlve  vehicles 
not  to  exceed  $12,000  per  vehicle;  (J)  pay- 
ment of  unusual  coat  overruns  Incident  to 
ship  overhaul,  maintenance,  and  repair  for 
ships  Inducted  into  Industrial  fund  activities 
or  contracted  for  In  prior  fiscal  years:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
notify  the  Congress  promptly  prior  to  obli- 
gation of  any  such  payments;  ik>  payments 
from  annual  appropriations  to  Industrial 
fund  activities  and/or  under  contract  for 
changes  In  scope  of  ship  overhaul,  mainte- 


nance, and  repair  after  expiration  of  such 
appropriations,  for  such  work  either  induct- 
ed Into  the  industrial  fund  activity  or  con- 
tracted for  In  that  fiscal  year;  and  (I)  pay- 
ments for  depot  maintenance  contracts  for 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  8006.  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  hereafter  shall  tie  available  for:  (a)  mili- 
tary courts,  boards,  and  commissions;  (b) 
utility  services  for  buildings  erected  at  pri- 
vate cost,  as  authorized  by  law,  and  build- 
ings on  military  reservations  authorized  by 
regulations  to  tie  used  for  welfare  and  recre- 
ational purposes;  and  (c)  exchange  fees,  and 
losses  in  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers 
or  agents  in  accordance  with  law. 

Sec.  8007.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
each  purchasing  and  contracting  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  assist 
American  small  and  minority-owned  busi- 
ness to  participate  equitably  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  commodities  and  services  financed 
with  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  by 
Increasing,  to  an  optimum  level,  the  re- 
sources and  number  of  personnel  Jointly  as- 
signed to  promoting  IXDth  small  and  minori- 
ty business  Involvement  In  purchases  fi- 
nanced with  funds  appropriated  herein,  emd 
by  making  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  such  businesses.  Information,  as 
far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to 
purchases  proposed  to  t>e  financed  with 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act,  and  by 
assisting  small  and  minority  business  con- 
cerns to  participate  equitably  as  subcontrac- 
tors on  contracts  financed  with  funds  appro- 
priated herein,  and  by  otherwise  advocating 
and  providing  small  and  minority  business 
opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  commodities  and  services  financed 
with  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  8008.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shedl  remain  available 
for  obligation  lieyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  8009.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  hereafter: 

(a)  The  President  may  exempt  appropria- 
tions, funds,  and  contract  authorizations, 
available  for  military  functions  under  the 
Department  of  Defense,  from  the  provisions 
of  section  1512  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  whenever  he  deems  such  action  to  be 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense. 

(b)  Upon  determination  by  the  President 
that  such  action  Is  necessary,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
cost  of  an  airborne  eilert  as  an  excepted  ex- 
pense in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3732  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41 
U.S.C.  11). 

(c)  Uoon  determination  by  the  President 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  Increase  the  number 
of  mlllUry  personnel  on  active  duty  subject 
to  existing  laws  t>eyond  the  number  for 
which  funds  are  provided  In  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  such  Increased  military 
personnel,  as  an  excepted  expense  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3732  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C   11). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Imme- 
diately advise  Congress  of  the  exercise  of 
any  authority  granted  In  this  section,  and 
shall  report  monthly  on  the  estimated  obli- 
gations incurred  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c). 

Sec.  8010.  No  part  of  the  appropriations  In 
this  Act  shall  l)e  available  for  any  expense 
of  operating  aircraft  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of  profi- 
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ciency  flying,  as  defined  in  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  1340.4,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Such  regulations  ( 1 )  may 
not  require  such  flying  except  that  required 
to  maintain  proficiency  in  anticipation  of  a 
member's  assignment  to  combat  operations 
and  (2)  such  flying  may  not  be  permitted  in 
cases  of  members  who  have  been  assigned  to 
a  course  of  instruction  of  ninety  days  or 
more. 

Sec.  sou.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  t>e  available  for 
expense  of  transp>ortation.  packing,  crating, 
temporary  storage,  drayage,  and  unpacking 
of  household  goods  and  personal  effects  in 
any  one  shipment  having  a  net  weight  in 
excess  of  eighteen  thousand  pounds. 

Sec  8012.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  hereafter,  vessels  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  may  be  transferred  or  otherwise  made 
available  without  reimbursement  to  any 
such  agencies  upon  the  request  of  the  head 
of  one  agency  and  the  approval  of  the 
agency  having  jurisdiction  of  the  vessels 
concerned. 

Sec  8013.  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  in  this  Act  which  are 
limited  for  obligation  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  during  the  last 
two  months  of  the  fiscal  year:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  obliga- 
tions for  support  of  active  duty  training  of 
civilian  components  or  summer  camp  train- 
ing of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
or  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice.  Army,  or  to  the  appropria- 
tions provided  in  this  Act  for  Claims.  De- 
fense. 

Sec  8014.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  accept  the  use  of  real  property  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  United  States  In 
accordance  with  mutual  defense  agreements 
or  occupational  arrangements  and  may 
accept  services  furnished  by  foreign  coun- 
tries as  reciprocal  international  courtesies 
or  as  services  customarily  made  available 
without  charge;  and  such  agencies  may  use 
the  same  for  the  support  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  such  areas  without  specific 
appropriation  therefor. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  accept  real 
property,  services,  and  commodities  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  m  accordance  with  mutual  defense 
agreements  or  occupational  arrangements 
and  such  agencies  may  use  the  same  for  the 
support  of  the  United  SUtes  forces  in  such 
areas,  without  specific  appropriations  there- 
for: Provided,  That  the  foregoing  authority 
shall  not  be  available  for  the  conversion  of 
heating  plants  from  coal  to  oil  at  defense  fa- 
cilities In  Europe:  Provided  further,  That 
within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
render  to  Congress  and  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  a  full  report  of 
such  property,  supplies,  and  conunodlties  re- 
ceived during  such  quarter. 

Sec  8015.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  hereafter,  appropriations  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  research  and 
development  may  be  used  for  the  purpKJses 
of  section  2353  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  purposes  related  to  research 
and  development  for  which  expenditures 
are  specifically  authorized  in  other  appro- 
priations of  the  Service  concerned. 

Sec  8016.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act,  except  for  small  pur- 


chases in  amounts  not  exceeding  $10,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
any  article  of  food,  clothing,  cotton,  woven 
silk  or  woven  silk  blends,  spun  silk  yam  for 
cartridge  cloth,  synthetic  fabric  or  coated 
synthetic  fabric,  or  wool  (whether  in  the 
form  of  fiber  or  yam  or  conUined  in  fabrics, 
materials,  or  manufactured  articles),  or  spe- 
cialty metals  including  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware, or  hand  or  measuiing  tools,  not 
grown,  reprocessed,  reused,  or  produced  in 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment concerned  shall  determine  that 
satisfactory  quality  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  any  articles  of  food  or  clothing  or  any 
form  of  cotton,  woven  silk  and  woven  silk 
blends,  spun  silk  yam  for  cartridge  cloth, 
synthetic  fabric  or  coated  synthetic  fabric, 
wool,  or  specialty  metals  including  stainless 
steel  flatware,  grown,  reprocessed,  reused, 
or  produced  in  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions cannot  l>e  procured  as  and  when 
needed  at  United  SUtes  market  prices  and 
except  procurements  outside  the  United 
SUles  in  support  of  combat  operations,  pro- 
curements l)y  vessels  in  foreign  waters,  and 
emergency  procurements  or  procurements 
of  perishable  foods  by  establishments  locat- 
ed outside  the  United  States  for  the  person- 
nel attached  thereto:  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing herein  shall  preclude  the  procurement 
of  specialty  metals  or  chemical  warfare  pro- 
tective clothing  produced  outside  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  when  such  procure- 
ment is  necessary  to  comply  with  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  requiring 
the  United  States  to  purchase  supplies  from 
foreign  sources  for  the  purposes  of  offset- 
ting sales  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  United  States  firms  under  ap- 
proved programs  serving  defense  require- 
ments or  where  such  procurement  is  neces- 
sary in  furtherance  of  the  standardization 
and  Interoperability  of  equipment  require- 
ments within  NATO  so  long  as  such  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments  comply, 
where  applicable,  with  the  requirements  of 
section  36  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
and  with  section  2457  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code;  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
herein  shall  preclude  the  procurement  of 
foods  manufactured  or  processed  in  the 
United  States  or  Its  possessions:  Provided 
further.  That  no  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  price  dif- 
ferential on  contracts  hereafter  made  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  disloca- 
tions: Provided  further,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  used 
except  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  con- 
tracts shall  be  awarded  on  a  formally  adver- 
tised competitive  bid  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder. 

Sec  8017.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
appropriations  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  pay  of  civilian  employees 
shall  be  available  for  uniforms,  or  allow- 
ances therefor,  as  authorized  by  section 
5901  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  8018.  Funds  provided  In  this  Act  for 
legislative  liaison  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
not  exceed  $12,934,000  for  the  current  fiscal 
year:  Provided,  That  this  amount  shall  be 
available  for  apportionment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 
Provided  further.  That  costs  for  military  re- 
tired pay  accrual  shall  be  included  within 
this  limitation. 


Sec  8019.  Of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  for  the  services  of  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command,  $100,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  procurement  of  commercial 
transporUtion  service  from  carriers  partici- 
pating in  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet  progrtun: 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  utilize 
the  services  of  such  carriers  which  qualify 
as  small  businesses  to  the  fullest  extent 
found  practicable:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  specify  in  such  pro- 
curement, performance  characteristics  for 
aircraft  to  be  used  based  upon  modem  air- 
craft operated  by  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet. 

'TRANSFER  OF  FDNDSl 

Sec  8020.  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  such  action  Is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest,  he  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  transfer  not  to  exceed 
$1,200,000,000  of  working  capital  funds  of 
the  Depairtment  of  Defense  or  funds  made 
available  in  this  Act  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  military  functions  (except  mili- 
tary construction)  between  such  appropria- 
tions or  funds  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  to 
be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  for  the  same  time 
period,  as  the  appropriation  or  fund  to 
which  transferred:  Provided,  That  such  au- 
thority to  transfer  may  not  be  used  unless 
for  higher  priority  items,  based  on  unfore- 
seen military  requirements,  than  those  for 
which  originally  appropriated  and  in  no 
case  where  the  item  for  which  funds  are  re- 
quested has  been  denied  by  Congress:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  notify  the  Congress  promptly  of 
all  transfers  made  pursuant  to  this  author- 
ity. 

(TRANSFER  OF  FtnfSSI 

Sec  8021.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
cash  balances  in  working  capital  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  esUbllshed  pur- 
suant to  section  2208  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  may  be  maintained  In  only 
such  amounts  as  are  necessary  at  any  time 
for  cash  disbursements  to  tie  made  from 
such  funds:  Provided,  That  transfers  may  be 
made  between  such  funds  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  the  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Buiiget,  except  that  trans- 
fers between  a  stock  fund  account  and  an 
industrial  fund  account  may  not  be  made 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified 
the  Congress  of  the  proposed  transfer. 
Except  in  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  working  capital  funds  in  this 
Act,  no  obligations  may  be  made  against  a 
working  capital  fund  to  procure  war  reserve 
material  inventory,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  notified  the  Congress  prior  to 
any  such  obligation. 

Sec.  8022.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  conversion  of  heating  plants  from 
coal  to  oil  at  defense  facilities  In  Europe. 

Sec  8023.  No  part  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  prepare  or  present  a  re- 
quest to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
for  reprograming  of  funds,  unless  for  higher 
priority  items,  based  on  unforeseen  military 
requirements,  than  those  for  which  original- 
ly appropriated  and  in  no  case  where  the 
Item  for  which  reprograming  is  requested 
has  been  denied  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  8024.  None  of  the  funds  conUined  in 
this  Act  available  for  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1079(a)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
be  available  for  reimbursement  of  any  phy- 
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siclan  or  other  authorized  Individual  provid- 
er of  medical  care  in  excess  of  the  eightieth 
percentile  of  the  customary  charges  made 
for  similar  services  In  the  same  locality 
where  the  medical  care  was  furnished,  as  de- 
termined for  physicians  In  accordance  with 
section  1079(h)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Sec.  8025.  No  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
public  affairs  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  excess  of  $42,888,000;  Provid- 
ed, That  costs  for  military  retired  pay  accru- 
al shall  be  Included  within  this  limitation. 

S«c.  8026.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  which  utilize 
amounts  credited  to  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  or  funds  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  37(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  representing  payment 
for  the  actual  value  of  defense  articles  speci- 
fied In  section  21(aMl)  of  that  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  such  amounts  shall  be  credited  to 
the  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund,  as 
authorized  by  law.  or.  to  the  extent  not  so 
credited  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3302(b)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

S«c.  8027.  No  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  fund  any  costs 
of  a  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
unit — except  to  complete  training  of  person- 
nel enrolled  In  Military  Science  4— which  In 
Its  Junior  year  class  (Military  Science  3)  has 
for  the  four  preceding  academic  years,  sjid 
as  of  Septemt>er  30,  1983,  enrolled  less  than 
(a)  seventeen  students  where  the  Institution 
prescribes  a  four-year  or  a  combination 
four-  and  two-year  program;  or  (b)  twelve 
students  where  the  Institution  prescribes  a 
two-year  program:  Provided,  That,  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  limitation,  funds 
shall  be  available  to  maintain  one  Senioi 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  unit  in 
each  State  and  at  each  State-operated  mari- 
time academy:  Provided  further.  That  units 
under  the  consortium  system  shsJl  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  unit  for  purposes  of  eval- 
uation of  productivity  under  this  provision: 
Provided  further.  That  enrollment  stand- 
ards contained  In  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  1215.8  for  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  units,  as  revised  during 
fiscal  year  19ol,  may  be  used  to  determine 
coR'pllance  with  this  provision,  In  lieu  of 
the  standards  cited  above. 

Sec.  8028.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  for  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year, 
except  for  funds  appropriated  for  the  Re- 
serve for  Contingencies,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1987. 

Sec.  8029.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  support  more 
than  9.901  full-time  and  2.603  part-time 
military  personnel  assigned  to  or  used  in  the 
support  of  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation 
activities  as  described  In  Department  of  De- 
fense Instruction  7000.12  and  Its  enclosures, 
dated  September  4.  1980. 

Sec.  8030.  All  obligations  Incurred  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  appropriations  and  author- 
ity provided  in  this  Act  are  hereby  ratified 
and  confirmed  if  otherwise  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8031.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  or  heretofore  appropriated  by 
any  other  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  payment  of  anticipatory  posses- 
sion compensation  claims  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  other  than  claims  listed 
in  the  1973  agreement  (commonly  referred 


to  as  the  Global  A^eement)  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

Sec.  8032.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  enter  into 
contracts  to  recover  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  3718  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  8033.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  a  contract 
for  studies,  analyses,  or  consulting  services 
entered  into  without  competition  on  the 
basis  of  an  unsolicited  proposal  unless  the 
head  of  the  activity  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement determines: 

(a)  as  a  result  of  thorough  technical  eval- 
uation, only  one  source  is  found  fully  quail- 
fled  to  perform  the  proposed  work,  or 

(b)  the  purpose  of  the  contract  is  to  ex- 
plore an  unsolicited  proposal  which  offers 
significant  scientific  or  teclinological  prom- 
ise, represents  the  product  of  original  think- 
ing, and  was  submitted  In  confidence  by  one 
source,  or 

(c)  where  the  purpose  of  the  contnurt  Is  to 
take  advantage  of  unique  and  significant  In- 
dustrial accomplishment  by  a  specific  con- 
cern, or  to  Insure  that  a  new  product  or  Idea 
of  a  specific  concern  Is  given  financial  sup- 
port: 

Provided,  That  this  llmlUtlon  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts  in  an  amount  of  less  than 
$25,000.  contracts  related  to  Improvements 
of  equipment  that  Is  in  development  or  pro- 
duction, or  contracts  as  to  which  a  civilian 
official  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  who 
has  t)een  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  deter- 
mines that  the  award  of  such  contract  Is  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  defense. 

Sec.  8034.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  provide 
medical  care  in  the  United  SUtes  on  an  In- 
patient basis  to  foreign  military  and  diplo- 
matic personnel  or  their  dependents  unless 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  reimbursed 
for  the  costs  of  providing  such  care:  Provid- 
ed, That  reLnbursements  for  medical  care 
covered  by  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriations  against  which  charges 
have  l)een  made  for  providing  such  care, 
except  that  inpatient  medical  care  may  be 
provided  In  the  United  SUtes  without  cost 
to  military  personnel  and  their  dependents 
from  a  foreign  country  If  comparable  care  is 
made  available  to  a  comparable  number  of 
United  States  military  personnel  In  that  for- 
eign country. 

Sec.  8035.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  for  the  second 
career  training  program  authorized  by 
Public  Law  98-347. 

Sec.  8036.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  In  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  salaries  or  ex- 
penses during  the  current  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  of  demilitarization  of  surplus  non- 
automatic  firearms  less  than  .60  callt>er. 

Sec.  8037.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  Initiate  (Da 
multlyear  contract  that  employs  economic 
order  quantity  procurement  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000  in  any  one  year  of  the  contract 
or  that  Includes  an  unfunded  contingent  li- 
ability in  excess  of  $20,000,000.  or  (2)  a  con 
tract  for  advance  procurement  leading  to  a 
multlyear  contract  that  employs  economic 
order  quauitlty  procurement  In  excess  of 
$20,000,000  in  any  one  year,  unless  the  Com 
mittees  on  Appropriations  and  Armed  Serv 
Ices  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresenu- 
tlves  have  t>een  notified  at  least  thirty  days 
In  advance  of  the  proposed  contract  award: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  amy  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 


initiate  a  multlyear  contract  for  which  the 
economic  order  quantity  advance  procure- 
ment Is  not  funded  at  least  to  the  limits  of 
the  Goverrunent's  liability:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  initi- 
ate multlyear  procurement  contracts  for 
any  systems  or  component  thereof  If  the 
value  of  the  multlyear  contract  would 
exceed  $500,000,000  unless  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  Act.  Funds  appropriated  In 
title  III  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  mul- 
tlyear procurement  (X)ntracts  as  follows: 

T-700  series  aircraft  engines; 

MK-46  torpedo  program. 

Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  transmission; 

M-1  tank  chassis; 

M-1  tank  engine; 

M-1  tank  fire  control  components;  and 

LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ships. 

Sec.  8038.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  which  are  available  for  payment 
of  travel  allowances  for  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  to  enlisted  personnel  shall  be 
used  to  pay  such  an  allowance  to  any  enlist- 
ed member  In  an  amount  that  Is  more  than 
the  amount  of  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence that  the  enlisted  meml>er  Is  otherwise 
entitled  to  receive  minus  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  subsistence,  or  pro  raU  portion  of 
such  allowance,  that  the  enlisted  member  Is 
entitled  to  receive  during  any  day.  or  por- 
tion of  a  day,  that  the  enlisted  member  is 
also  entitled  to  be  paid  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
sulwlstence. 

Sec.  8039.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  approve  a 
request  for  waiver  of  the  costs  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  recovered  under  the  provisions 
of  section  21(e)(l>(C)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  unless  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations have  been  notified  In  advance 
of  the  proposed  waiver. 

Sec.  8040.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  trans- 
porUtlon  of  equipment  or  materiel  desig- 
nated as  Preposltloned  Materiel  Configured 
In  Unit  Sets  (POMCUS)  In  Europe  in  excess 
of  four  division  sets:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  llmlUtlon  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  Item  of  equipment  or  materiel 
which  Is  maintained  In  the  Inventories  of 
the  Active  and  Reserve  Forces  at  levels  of  at 
least  70  per  centum  of  the  established  re- 
quirements for  such  an  Item  of  equipment 
or  materiel  for  the  Active  Forces  and  50  per 
centum  of  the  esUbllshed  requirement  for 
the  Reserve  Forces  for  such  an  Item  of 
equipment  or  materiel:  Provided  further. 
That  no  additional  commltmenU  to  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  POMCUS  sites  shall  be  made 
without  prior  approval  of  Congress. 

Sec.  8041.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  transfer  any  article  of 
military  equipment  or  daU  related  to  the 
manufacture  of  such  equipment  to  a  foreign 
country  prior  to  the  approval  In  writing  of 
such  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary service  Involved. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  transfer  of  a  tecivnlcal  data 
package  from  any  Government-owned  and 
operated  defense  plant  manufacturing  large 
caliber  cannons  to  any  foreign  government, 
nor  for  assisting  any  such  government  in 
pr(xluclng  any  defense  Item  currently  being 
manufactureci  or  developed  In  a  United 
SUtes  Government-owned,  Government-op- 
erated, defense  plant  manufacturing  large 
callt>er  cannons. 

iTRANsrxR  or  rtnrDSi 
Sec.  8042.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  made  available  through 
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transfer,  reprograming,  or  other  means  for 
any  intelligence  or  special  activity  different 
from  that  previously  justified  to  the  Con- 
gress unless  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  noti- 
fied the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  intent  to  make  such 
funds  available  for  such  activity. 

Sec  8043.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  strategic  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  provide  funds  for  the 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber  program  at  a 
level  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  provided 
by  the  committee  of  conference  on  this  Act 
in  order  to  mainUin  priority  emphasis  on 
this  program. 

Sec  80''.4.  None  of  the  funds  avUlable  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  l>e  used  by  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  a  military  department  to  purchase 
coal  or  coke  from  foreign  nations  for  use  at 
United  SUtes  defense  facilities  in  Europe 
when  coal  from  the  United  States  is  avail- 
able. 

Sec  C045.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  of  manual  type- 
writers which  were  manufactured  by  facili- 
ties located  within  states  which  are  Signato- 
ries to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Sec  8046.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  appoint  or  com- 
pensate more  than  37  individuals  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  positions  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  'as  provided  in  sections 
5312-5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code). 

Sec.  8047.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  convert  a 
position  in  support  of  the  Army  Reserve, 
Air  Force  Reserve,  Army  National  Guard, 
and  Air  National  Guard  occupied  by.  or  pro- 
gramed to  be  occupied  by,  a  (civilian)  mili- 
tary technician  to  a  position  to  be  held  by  a 
person  In  an  active  C3uard  or  Reserve  status 
if  that  conversion  would  reduce  the  total 
number  of  positions  occupied  by.  or  pro- 
gramed to  be  occupied  by.  (civilian)  military 
technicians  of  the  component  concerned, 
below  66,086:  Promded,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  support  more  than  43.157  posi- 
tions in  support  of  the  Army  Reserve.  Army 
National  Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  occu- 
pied by,  or  programed  to  be  occupied  by. 
persons  in  an  active  Guard  or  Reserve 
sutus:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  include  (civilian)  military  technicians  in 
computing  civilian  personnel  ceilings,  in- 
cluding statutory  or  administratively  Im- 
posed ceilings,  on  activities  in  support  of  the 
Army  Reserve,  Air  Force  Reserve.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  or  Air  National  Guard. 

Sec.  8048.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section 
138(c)(2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1986  or  with  resf>ect  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  that  year. 

(b)  During  fiscal  year  1986,  the  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  not  be  managed  on  the  basis  of  any 
end-strength,  and  the  management  of  such 
personnel  during  that  fiscal  year  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  constraint  or  limitation 
(known  as  an  end-strength)  on  the  numljer 
of  such  personnel  who  may  be  employed  on 
the  last  day  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  fiscal  year  1987  budget  request  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  all 
justification  material  and  other  documenta- 
tion supporting  the  fiscal  year  1987  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  request  shall  be 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  as 
if  sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  provision  were 
effective  with  regard  to  fiscal  year  1987. 


iTRANSFTR  OF  FTJNDS) 

Sec.  8049.  Appropriations  or  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  may  be  transferred 
to  appropriations  provided  in  this  Act  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  Increased 
pay  costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law, 
to  be  merged  with  and  to  be  available  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  the  same  time 
F>eriod.  as  the  appropriation  to  which  trans- 
ferred. 

Sec.  8050.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1986,  no 
funds  available  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  SUtes 
involved  in  Intelligence  aictivltles  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
for  material  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  including  arms,  am- 
munition, or  other  equipment  or  material 
which  could  be  used  to  inflict  serious  bodily 
harm  or  death,  or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  providing  arms,  ammunition  or 
other  weapons  of  war  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  In  Nicaragua  by  any 
group,  organization,  movement  or  Individ- 
ual. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Humanitarian  Assistance 
Officr  to  administer  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance of  the  nature  and  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed by,  and  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in,  the  SupplemenUl  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1985  (Public  Law  99-88). 

Sec  8051.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  shall  be  used  in  any  way  for 
the  leasing  to  non-Federal  agencies  in  the 
United  SUtes  aircraft  or  vehicles  owned  or 
operated  by  the  Departr^ient  of  Defense 
when  suiUble  aircraft  or  vehicles  are  com- 
mercially available  in  the  private  sector: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
affect  authorized  and  established  proce- 
dures for  the  sale  of  surplus  aircraft  or  vehi- 
cles: Provided  further,  'That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prohibit  such  leasing  when  spe- 
cifically authorized  in  a  subsequent  Act  of 
Congress:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  prohibit  the  extension  or 
renewal  of  such  leases  that  were  first  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  December  29.  1981. 

Sec  8052.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  shall  be  used  in  any  way.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  influence  congres- 
sional action  on  any  legislation  or  appro- 
priation matters  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec  8053.  No  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  enter  into  any 
contract  with  a  term  of  eighteen  months  or 
more  or  to  extend  or  renew  any  contract  for 
a  term  of  eighteen  months  or  more,  for  any 
vessel,  aircraft  or  vehicles,  through  a  lease, 
charter,  or  similar  agreement  without  previ- 
ously having  been  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  and  the  Senate  in  the  budget- 
ary process.  Further,  any  contractual  agree- 
ment which  imposes  an  estimated  termina- 
tion liability  (excluding  the  estimated  value 
of  the  leased  item  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion) on  the  Government  exceeding  50  per 
centum  of  the  original  purchase  value  of 
the  vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  must  have 
specific  authority  in  an  appropriation  Act 
for  the  obligation  of  10  per  centum  of  such 
termination  liability. 

Sec  8054.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  in 
any  way  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale,  lease, 


rental,  or  excessing  of  any  portion  of  land 
currently  Identified  as  Fort  DeRussy,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii. 

Sec  8055.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  operate 
in  excess  of  247  commissaries  in  the  contigu- 
ous United  SUtes. 

Sec  8056  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  t>e  used  to  procure  aircraft 
ejection  seats  manufacturetl  In  any  foreign 
nation  that  does  not  permit  United  SUtes 
manufacturers  to  compete  for  ejection  seat 
procurement  requirements  in  that  foreign 
nation.  This  limiution  shall  apply  only  to 
ejection  seats  procured  for  installation  on 
aircraft  produced  or  assembled  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec  8057.  No  more  than  $189,300,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

Sec.  8058.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  should  be  obligated  for  the  pay 
of  any  individual  who  is  initially  employed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  a 
technician  In  tiie  administration  and  train- 
ing of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  supplies  Issued  to  the 
Army  Resen'e  unless  such  individual  is  also 
a  military  member  of  the  Army  Reserve 
troop  program  unit  that  he  or  she  is  em- 
ployed to  support.  Those  technicians  em- 
ployed by  the  Army  Reserve  In  areas  other 
than  Army  Reserve  troop  program  units 
need  only  be  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve. 

Sec  8059.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools  (DODDS)  to  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Sec  8060.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated herein  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
fiscsJ  year  requirements  for  aircraft  power 
supply  cable  assemblies  of  each  military  fa- 
cility from  Industries  esublished  pursuant 
to  title  18.  United  SUtes  C(Xie;  Provided. 
That  the  restriction  contained  herein  shall 
not  apply  to  small  purchases  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  $10,000. 

Sec  8061.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  purchase  dogs  or 
cats  or  otherwise  fund  the  use  of  dogs  or 
cats  for  the  purpose  of  training  Department 
of  Defense  stu(jents  or  other  personnel  in 
surgical  or  other  medical  treatment  of 
wounds  produced  by  any  tj-pe  of  weapon: 
Provided.  That  the  standards  of  such  train- 
ing with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  animals 
shall  adhere  to  the  Federal  Animal  Welfare 
Law  and  to  those  prevailing  in  the  civilian 
medical  community. 

Sec.  8062.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  initiate  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of  any  major 
defense  acquisition  program  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate— 

(a)  a  certification  that  the  system  or  sub- 
system being  developed  will  be  procured  In 
quantities  that  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
development  of  two  or  more  production 
sources,  or 

(b)  a  plan  for  the  development  of  two  or 
more  sources  for  the  production  of  the 
system  or  subsystem  being  developed. 

Sec.  8063.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  any 
meml>er  of  the  uniformed  service  for  unused 
accrued  leave  pursuant  to  section  501  of 
title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  more  than 
sixty  days  of  such  leave,  less  the  number  of 
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days  for  which  payment  was  previously 
made  under  section  501  after  February  9. 
1976. 

Sec.  8064.  Within  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  title  II  of  this  Act.  the  military 
departments  may  use  such  funds  as  neces- 
sary, but  not  to  exceed  »4.700.0O0.  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  430  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  travel  and  transportation 
of  dependent  students  of  military  personnel 
stationed  overseas  shall  be  obligated  for  a 
transportation  allowance  for  travel  within 
or  between  the  contiguous  United  States, 
other  than  to  or  from  any  Military  Airlift 
Command  aerial  port  of  entry  located  In  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  member's  over- 
seas duty  station. 

Sec.  8065.  Within  funds  available  under 
title  II  of  this  Act.  but  not  to  exceed 
$100,000.  and  under  such  regxilatlons  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may.  In  addition  to  al- 
lowances currently  available,  make  pay- 
ments for  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses of  the  surviving  spouse,  children, 
parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  any 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  who  dies  as  the  result  of  an  Injury  or 
disease  Incurred  In  line  of  duty  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  such  member  In  any  case  In 
which  the  funeral  of  such  meml)er  Is  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  residence 
of  the  surviving  spouse,  children,  parents  or 
brothers  and  sisters.  If  such  spouse,  chil- 
dren, parents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  as  the 
case  may  l)e.  are  financially  unable  to  pay 
their  own  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses to  attend  the  funeral  of  such 
member. 

Sec.  8066.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  for 
the  floating  storage  of  petroleum  or  petrole- 
um products  except  In  vessels  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  United  SUtes 

Sec.  8067.  Of  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  this  Act. 
not  less  than  $3,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol. 

Sec.  8068.  Funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  use  of  helicop- 
ters and  motorized  equipment  at  Defense  In- 
stallations for  removaJ  of  feral  burros  and 
horses. 

Sec  8069.  On  or  after  September  30.  1985, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  execute  an  agreement 
for  continuation  pay  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 311  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  with 
an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  in  the 
Dental  Corps  or  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force 
designated  as  a  dental  officer  who  Is  serving 
In  a  dental  specialty  which  Is  manned  In 
excess  of  95  per  centum  of  the  authorized 
strength  for  that  specialty:  Prnvided,  That 
an  agreement  for  such  continuation  pay 
may  be  executed  with  such  an  officer  If  the 
agreement  provides  that  such  officer  will  re- 
ceive only  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  continuation  pay  to  which  the  officer 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  section 
311  of  title  37:  Provided  further,  That  the 
foregoing  limitation  shall  cease  to  be  appli- 
cable upon  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
pealing or  almendlng  the  continuation  pay 
provisions  Currently  authorized  by  section 
311  of  title  37. 

(TRANSFER  OP  FUNDS  I 

Sec.  8070.  Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  may 
be  transferred  from  the  appropriation  Op- 
eration and  Maintenance.  Defense  Agen- 
cies" to  operation  and  maintenance  appro- 


priations under  the  military  departments  In 
connection  with  demonstration  projects  au 
thorlzed  by  section  1092  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  promptly  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  any  such  transfer  of  funds  under 
this  provision:  Provided  further.  That  the 
authority  to  make  transfers  pursuant  to 
this  section  is  In  addition  to  the  authority  to 
make  transfers  under  other  provlsloru  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8071.  None  of  the  funds  available  for 
Defense  InsUllatlons  In  Europe  shall  be 
used  for  the  consolidation  or  conversion  of 
heating  facilities  to  district  heating  distribu- 
tion systems  In  Furope:  Provided.  That 
those  facilities  Identified  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Army  as  of  April  11.  1985.  as 
being  In  advanced  stages  of  negotiations 
shall  l>e  exempt  from  such  provision. 

Sec.  8072.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  compensate 
foreign  selling  costs  as  described  In  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  31.205-38(b)  as  In 
effect  on  April  1,  1984. 

Sec.  8073.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  obligations  may  be  Incurred 
for  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  costs 
Incidental  to  authorized  operations,  sind 
these  obligations  shall  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress on  September  30.  1986:  Provided.  That 
funds  available  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance shall  be  available  for  providing  hu- 
manitarian and  similar  assistance  In  the 
Tnist  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by 
using  Civic  Action  Teams. 

Sec.  8074.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  may  authorize  the  retention 
In  an  active  status  until  age  sixty  of  any  of- 
ficer who  would  otherwise  be  removed  from 
an  active  status  and  who  Is  employed  as  a 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  technician  In  a 
position  In  which  active  status  in  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Army  or  Air  rorce  is  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  that  employment. 

Sec.  8075.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  used  to 
transport  any  chemical  munitions  Into  the 
Lexlngton-BIue  Grass  Army  Depot  for  pur 
poses  of  future  demilitarization. 

Sec.  8076.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purposes  delineated  In  section 
1002(e)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1985.  without  the  prior 
notification  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
and  the  Senate. 

Sec.  8077.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term. 

Sec.  8078.  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  a  program  under 
whlcii  contracts  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  fiscal  year  1986  would, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  and  con- 
sistent with  existing  law,  be  awarded  to  con- 
tractors who  agree  to  carry  out  such  con- 
tracts In  labor  surplus  areas  (as  defined  and 
Identified  by  the  Department  of  Labor). 

Sec.  8079.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  competition,  which  Is  necessary  to  en- 
hance Innovation,  effectiveness,  and  effi- 
ciency, and  which  has  served  our  Nation  so 
well  in  other  spheres  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic endeavor,  should  be  expanded  and  In- 
creased In  the  provision  of  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Sec.  8080.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— (a)   the   President   shall    Inform   and 


make  every  effort  to  consult  with  other 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  Japan,  and  other  ap- 
propriate allies  concerning  the  research 
being  conducted  In  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  program,  (b)  The  Secretary  of  De 
fense.  In  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  shall  at  the  time 
of  the  submission  of  the  annual  budget 
presentation  materials  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30,  1984,  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
status  of  the  consultations  referred  to  under 
8Ut>sectlon  (a). 

Sec.  8081.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  Insist  that  the  perti- 
nent member  natiorts  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  meet  or  exceed  their 
pledges  for  an  annual  increase  In  defense 
spending  of  at  least  3  per  centum  real 
growth  and  should  insist  that  Japan  further 
Increase  Its  defense  spending  during  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  in  furtherance  of  In- 
creased unity,  equitable  sharing  of  our 
common  defense  burden,  and  International 
sUblllty. 

Sec.  8082.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  to  contract  out  any  activity 
currently  performed  by  the  Defense  Person- 
nel Support  Center  In  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania: Provided.  That  this  provision  shall 
not  apply  after  notification  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves and  the  Senate  of  the  results  of 
the  cost  analysis  of  contracting  out  any 
such  activity. 

Sec.  8083.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  for  the  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation  or  procure- 
ment for  Integration  of  a  nuclear  warhead 
Into  the  Joint  Tactical  Missile  System 
(JTACMS). 

Sec  8084.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  may  be  used  to 
enter  Into  any  contract  for  the  overhaul, 
repair,  or  maintenance  of  any  naval  vessel 
which  Includes  charges  for  Interport  differ- 
ential as  an  evaluation  factor  for  award. 

Sec.  8085.  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  may  test  a  flat  rate  per  diem  system 
for  military  and  civilian  travel  allowances; 
Provided,  That  per  diem  allowances  paid 
under  a  flat  rate  per  diem  system  shall  be  in 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  normal  and 
necessary  expenses  In  the  area  In  which 
travel  Is  performed,  but  In  no  event  will  the 
travel  allowances  exceed  $75  for  each  day  In 
travel  sUtus  within  the  continenUl  United 
States:  Provided  further,  Thct  the  test  ap- 
proved under  this  section  shall  expire  on 
September  30.  1987.  or  upon  the  effective 
date  of  permanent  legislation  establishing  a 
flat  rate  per  diem  system  for  both  mlliury 
and  civilian  personnel,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Sec.  8086.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  during  fiscal  year  1986.  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  to  conduct  a  pilot 
test  project  of  providing  home  health  care 
to  dependents  entitled  to  health  care  under 
section  1076  of  title  10,  United  States  Code: 
Provided.  That  such  care  is  medically  neces- 
sary or  appropriate,  cost  effective,  and  the 
beneficiary    Is   not   covered    for  such   care 


under  any  other  public  or  private  health  in- 
surance plan. 

Sec.  8087.  No  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  payment 
of  more  than  75  per  centum  of  charges  of 
ixwtsecondary  education  institutions  for  tui- 
tion or  expenses  for  off-duty  training  of 
Ready  Reserve  commissioned  officer  person- 
nel, nor  for  the  payment  of  any  part  of  tui- 
tion or  expenses  for  such  training  of  such 
personnel  who  do  not  agree  to  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  Ready  Reserve  for  at  least  four 
years  after  completion  of  such  training  or 
education. 

Sec  8088.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  professional 
surveying  and  mapping  services  performed 
by  contract  for  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  unless  those  contracts  are  procured 
in  accordance  with  the  selection  procedures 
outlined  pursuant  to  section  2855  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  8089.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  convert  to 
contractor  performance  an  activity  or  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  that,  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  is 
performed  by  more  than  ten  Department  of 
Defense  clvllitm  employees  until  a  most  effi- 
cient and  cost-effective  organization  analy- 
sis is  completed  on  such  activity  or  function 
and  certification  of  the  analysis  is  made  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  and  the  Senate. 

Sec.  8090.  Appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  may 
deem  appropriate,  to  exchange  or  furnish 
mapping,  charting,  and  geodetic  daU,  sup- 
plies or  services  to  a  foreign  country  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  for  the  production  or 
exchange  of  mapping,  charting,  and  geodet- 
ic data. 

Sec.  8091.  Of  the  funds  made  available  in 
title  IV  of  this  Act,  $300,000  available  for 
Defense  Research  Sciences.  Army;  $300,000 
available  for  Defense  Research  Sciences, 
Navy;  $300,000  available  for  Defense  Re- 
search Sciences,  Air  Force;  and  $100,000 
available  for  Defense  Research  Sciences, 
Defense  Agencies:  in  all:  $1,000,000.  shall  be 
available  only  for  establishing  at  a  private 
nonprofit  institution  a  pilot  program  for  ad- 
vanced semiconductor  research. 

Sec  8092.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purposes  delineated  in  section 
1103(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1986.  until  30  calendar  days 
have  elapsed  following  receipt  of  written  no- 
tification by  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Sec.  8093.  (a)  Except  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (t).  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  used— 

( 1 )  for  prcxiurement  or  assembly  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  (or  subcomponents  of 
such  munitions):  or 

(2)  for  establishment  of  production  facili- 
ties necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  subcom- 
ponents of  such  munitions). 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  appro- 
priations for  binary  chemical  weapons  shall 
be  considered  after  September  30.  1986.  if— 

(1)  a  mutually  verifiable  international 
agreement  concerning  binary  and  other 
similar  chemical  munitions  has  not  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  SUtes  by  such 
date; 

(2)  the  President  transmits,  after  such 
date,  a  certification  to  the  Congress  that— 


(A)  the  procurement  and  assembly  of  such 
complete  weapons  Is  necessiUted  by  nation- 
al security  interests  including  the  interests 
of  the  memt)ers  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization; 

(B)  performance  specifications  esUblished 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  munitions  will  be  met  or  ex- 
ceeded in  the  handling,  storage,  and  other 
use  of  such  munitions; 

(C)  applicable  Federal  safety  require- 
ments will  be  met  or  exceeded  in  the  han- 
dling, storage,  and  other  use  of  such  muni- 
tions; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan 
(which  shall  accompany  such  certification) 
for  destruction  of  existing  chemical  stocks  is 
ready  to  be  implemented;  and 

(E)  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  has  formally  agreed— 

(I)  that  chemical  munitions  currently 
stored  and  deployed  in  NATO  countries 
need  to  be  modernized  In  order  to  serve  as 
am  adequate  deterrent; 

(II)  that  such  modernization  should  be  ef- 
fected by  replacement  of  current  chemical 
munitions  with  binary  chemical  munitions; 
and 

(III)  that  the  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  where  such  chemical  munitions  are 
to  be  stored  or  deployed  are  willing  to 
accept  storage  and  deployment  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  within  their  territories; 

(3)  such  procurement  and  assembly  is  car- 
ried out  only  after  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  certifica- 
tion is  received  by  the  Congress: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  basing 
mode  for  such  munitions  in  the  United 
SUtes  Is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
which  provides  that  the  two  components 
that  constitute  a  binary  munition  are  based 
in  seppxate  SUtes;  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan  for  the 
transportation  of  such  munitions  in  the 
United  States  Is  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  provides  that  the  two  compo- 
nents that  constitute  a  binary  munition  are 
transported  separately  and  by  different 
means. 

Sec  8094.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
procurement  of  C-12  aircraft  unless  such 
aircraft  are  procured  through  competitive 
procedures  (as  defined  in  section  2302(2)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code),  which  shall  be 
restricted  to  turboprop  aircraft. 

Sec  8095.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  for  procurement  of  120mm 
mortars  or  120mm  mortar  ammunition  man- 
ufactured ouUlde  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  limlUtion  shall  not  apply 
to  pr<5curement  of  such  mortars  or  ammuni- 
tion required  for  testing,  evaluation,  type 
classification  or  equipping  the  Army's  Ninth 
Infantry  Division  (Motorized). 

Sec  8096.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
carry  out  a  test  of  the  Space  Defense 
System  (anti-satellite  weapon)  against  an 
object  In  space  until  the  President  certifies 
to  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
ducted, after  October  3,  1985.  a  test  against 
an  object  In  space  of  a  dedicated  anti-satel- 
lite weapon. 

Sec  8097.  Of  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  this  Act. 
not  more  than  $35,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  to  Initiate  a  replacement  program 
for  Presidential  Air  Force  One  aircraft. 


(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

Sec  8098.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
transfer,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  from 
the  Foreign  Currency  Fluctuation.  Defense 
account  to  appropriations  provided  in  title 
II  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves and  Senate  of  the  Intended  trans- 
fer: Provided  further.  That  funds  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  made  available  for  the  same 
time  period  and  purpose  as  the  appropria- 
tion to  which  transferred:  Provided  further. 
That  this  transfer  authority  is  in  EuJdition 
to  any  other  transfer  authority  provided 
elsewhere  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  8099.  (a)  Limitations  on  Confucts- 
of-Intkrest  in  Defense  PROctnuEMENT.— <1) 
An  individual  who  is  a  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Defense,  re- 
tired Member  of  Congress,  or  a  former  or  re- 
tired member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  retired 
Meml>er  of  Congress,  who  during  the  two- 
year  period  preceding  the  individual  s  sepa- 
ration from  service  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  significant  responsibUitles  for  a 
procurement  function  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tractor may  not  accept  compensation  from 
that  contractor  for  a  period  of  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  individual's  separation  from  serv- 
ice In  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both 

(3)  an  individual  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  an  individual 
the  acceptance  of  which  Is  or  would  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Contractors. — (1) 
Each  contract  for  prcxrurement  of  goods  or 
services  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  include  a  provision  under 
which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compensation  to  an  Individual  if  the  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  individ- 
ual would  violate  subsection  (a)(1). 

(2)  Such  a  contract  shall  also  provide  that 
if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract provision  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  contractor  shall  pay  tci  the  United 
States,  as  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equail  to  the  greater  of— 

(A)  $100,000;  or 

(B)  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  individual  In  violation 
of  such  contract  provision. 

(c)  Reporting  of  Emfloyment  Con- 
tracts.—If  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  having  significant  responsi- 
bilities for  a  procurement  function  with  re- 
spect to  a  contractor  contacts,  or  Is  contact- 
ed by,  the  contractor  regarding  future  com- 
pensation of  the  officer,  employee,  or 
member  by  the  contractor,  the  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  meml>er  shall— 

( 1 )  promptly  report  the  contact  to  the  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  member's  supervisor  and 
to  the  designated  ethics  official  of  the 
agency  in  which  the  officer,  employee,  or 
member  is  serving; 

(2)  promptly  report  (as  part  of  the  report 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  as  a  separate  report) 
when  contacts  with  the  contractor  concern- 
ing such  compensation  have  been  terminat- 
ed without  agreement  or  commitment  to 
future  compensation  of  the  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  member  by  the  contractor,  smd 
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(3)  disqualify  himself  from  all  participa- 
tion In  the  performance  of  procurement 
functions  relating  to  contracts  with  that 
contractor  until  a  report  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  is  made  with  respect  to  such  con- 
tacts. 

(d)  NoTici;  TO  Oftjcbrs  and  Employiis 
LeAviNC  DOD  SravicE.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  give  the  notice  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces— 

(A)  who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  is  separated  from  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and 

(B)  who  during  the  two-year  period  before 
that  separation  served  in  a  position  in  the 
I>epartment  that  included  significant  re- 
spor.sibility  (or  a  procurement  function  and 
that  was  Identified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (g)(  1 ). 

(2)  A  notice  required  by  paragraph  (I) 
shall  provide  the  individual  receiving  the 
notice— 

(A)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section;  and 

(B)  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  individual  is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section 
during  the  two-year  period  following  such 
separation  from  service  In  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(e)  CojrrRACTOR  Reports.— <!)<  A)  Each 
contractor  subject  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  not  later  than  April  1 
of  each  year  a  report  covering  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  name  of  each  individual  (together  with 
other  Information  adequate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  identify  the  individual)  who  is  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
employee,  or  a  former  or  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Poices.  who— 

<l)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  member  left  service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  aoid 

(II)  had  significant  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function  during  the  Individ- 
ual's last  two  years  of  service  In  the  Deptu't- 
ment  of  Defense. 

(B)  Each  such  listing  shall— 

(1)  show  each  agency  In  which  the  individ- 
ual was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  such  individ- 
ual's service  in  the  Government; 

(II)  show  the  individual's  Job  titles  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  individual's  serv- 
ice in  the  Government; 

(Hi)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  individual  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  service;  and 

(Iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  individual  is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  The  first  such  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  April  1.  1967. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  sh«U)  review 
each  report  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  assess 
the  report  for  swxuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  possible 
violations  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  report  any 
such  possible  violation  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

(3)  Whoever  falls  to  file  a  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000. 

(f )  Review  by  Dirbctor  or  OrricE  or  Gov- 
ERNKENT  ETHICS.— The  Director  of  the 
Office    of    Government    Ethics    shall    have 


access  to  the  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (e)(l/  and  shall  conduct  an  annual 
random  review  of  the  reports  for  violations 
of  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (e)(  1 ).  The  Direc- 
tor shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  October  1  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  section.  Including  the  find- 
ings of  the  Director  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  reports  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(g)     COVZRKD     PROCOReMEMT     PUNCTIOHS.— 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— 

(1)  shall  Identify  the  pr(x:urement  func- 
tions covered  by  this  section  and  the  organi- 
zational positions  currently  performing 
such  functions;  and 

(2)  shall  provide  a  list  of  such  functions 
and  positions  to  Congress  and  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  and 
publish  such  list  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(h)  Exclusion —This  section  does  not 
apply— 

(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  leas  than 
r  100.000;  or 

(2)  to  compensation  of  an  Individual  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  Individual  had  significant  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  significant  procurement 
function  with  respect  to  a  contract  with 
that  entity. 

(1)  Advisory  Opinions  Prom  Orrice  or 
GoveHNMENT  ETHICS.— (1)  An  individual  who 
Is  considering  the  propriety  of  accepting 
compensation  that  might  plsu;e  the  individ- 
ual In  violation  of  sutjsection  (a)  may. 
before  acceptance  of  such  compensation, 
apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  for  advice  on  the  applicabil- 
ity of  this  section  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation. 

(2)  An  application  under  paracraph  (1) 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requires. 

(J)  Waiver  or  Otherwise  Appucable 
Fines  Under  Titix  18.— The  provisions  of 
section  3623  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  not  apply  to  maximum  fines  applicable 
under  subsections  (a)(2).  (a)(3).  and  (e)(3). 

(k)  DeriNiTioNS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "compensation"  Includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, or  employment  vaiued  In  excess  of  $100 
at  prevailing  market  price,  provided  direct- 
ly. Indirectly,  or  through  a  third  party. 

(2)  The  term  "contractor"  means  any 
person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  agency 
(other  than  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
Independent  agencies  thereof)  that  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  D-?partment  of  Defense 
with  goods  or  services.  Such  term  Includes 
any  parent,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "procurement  function", 
with  respect  to  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition action  relating  to  the  contract.  Includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
approving  contract  changes,  coats  analysis, 
quality  assurance,  operational  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendation, approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract,  or  management  of  the  procure- 
ment program. 

(4)  The  term  "Armed  Forces "  means  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  anci  Marine  Corps 
and  Includes  the  Coast  Guard  when  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy. 

(1)  Separation  op  Members  or  Armed 
Forces.— For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
meml)er  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 


Forces  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated from  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  upon  such  member's  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty, 
(m)  Transition.— (1)  This  section— 

(A)  does  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employment;  and 

(B)  does  not,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2).  apply  to  an  individual  whose  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates before  April  1,  1986. 

(2)  Paragraph  (IXB)  does  not  preclude  the 
application  of  this  section  to  an  individual 
with  respect  to  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  such  Individual  on  or  after  April 
1.  1986. 

(n)  ErrECTivi  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1.  1986. 

(o)  Repealer— Section  921  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986,  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  8100.  <a)  Regulation  or  Allowable 
Costs  Payable  to  Depense  Contractors.  - 
Section  2324  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code, 
as  added  by  section  911  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1986.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  2324.  Allowable  roata  under  defeniw  contract* 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  a  covered  contract  provide  that  if 
the  contractor  submits  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  a  proposal  for  settlement  of  indi- 
rect costs  incumd  by  the  contractor  for  any 
period  after  such  costs  have  l>een  accrued 
and  If  that  proposal  Includes  the  submission 
of  an  indirect  cost  that  has  been  ?xpressly 
specified  by  statute  or  regulation  as  being 
unallowable— 

"(A)  that  cost  shall  be  disallowed;  and 

"(B)  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  the  great- 
er of  $10,000  or— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost, 
plus  Interest;  or 

"(11)  If  the  cost  Is  of  a  type  that  has  been 
finally  determined,  t>efore  the  submission  of 
such  proposal,  to  be  expressly  unallowable 
to  that  contractor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost,  plus  In- 
terest. 

"(2)  An  action  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
contract  provision  required  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  disallow  a  cost  and  to  require  payment 
of  a  contractor— 

"(A)  shall  be  considered  to  l)e  a  final  deci- 
sion for  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Con- 
tracu  Dispute  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  605); 
and 

"(B)  shall  be  appealable  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
606). 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
computed— 

"(A)  from  the  date  on  which  the  cost  U 
questioned;  and 

"(B)  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  und<.r  section 
6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

•■(4)  Whoever,  having  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
includes  terms  for  settlement  of  indirect 
costs,  submits  to  the  Department  a  proposal 
for  settlement  of  such  costs  for  any  period 
after  such  costs  have  been  accrued  that  in- 
cludes a  cost  that  Is  expressly  specified  by 
statute  or  regulation  as  being  unallowable, 
knowing  that  such  cost  is  unallowable,  shall 
Xx  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
fined  not  more  than  $250,000  in  the  case  of 
an  Individual  or  ^500.000  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation. 


"(b)  The  following  costs  are  not  allowable 
under  a  covered  contract: 

"(1)  Costs  of  entertainment,  including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activities 
and  any  costs  directly  associated  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meals,  lodging,  rentals,  transporta- 
tion, and  gratuities). 

"(2)  Costs  incurred  to  influence  (directly 
or  indirectly)  congressional  action  on  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  matters  pending 
before  Congress  or  a  State. 

"(3)  Costs  incurred  in  defense  of  any  civil 
or  criminal  fraud  proceeding  or  similar  pro- 
ceeding (including  filing  of  any  false  certifi- 
cation) brought  by  the  United  States  where 
the  contractor  is  found  liable  for  fraud  or 
has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  a  charge  of 
fraud  or  similar  proceeding  (Including  filing 
of  false  certification). 

■  (4)  Payments  of  fines  and  penalties  re- 
sulting from  violations  of,  or  failure  to 
comply  with.  Federal,  State,  local,  or  for- 
eign laws  and  regulations,  except  when  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  compliance  with  specif- 
ic terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  or 
specific  written  Instructions  from  the  con- 
tracting officer  authorizing  In  advance  such 
payments  in  accordance  with  applicable  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(5)  Costs  of  membership  In  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organization. 

"(6)  Costs  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
"(7)  Contributions   or  donations,   regard- 
less of  the  recipient. 

"(8)  Costs  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  contractor  or  its  products. 

"(9)  Costs  of  promotional  items  and 
memorabilia.  Including  models,  gifts,  and 
souvenirs. 

"(10)  Other  cost  Items  Identified  by  regu- 
lation which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  under  this  section. 

■■(11)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
costs  for  travel  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  the  amount  of  stand- 
ard commercial  fare  for  travel  by  common 
carrier  between  the  points  involved. 

■■(c)(1)  Subsection  (b)(ll)  does  not  apply  If 
travel  by  common  carrier  at  standard  fare— 

"(A)  would  require  travel  at  unreasonable 
hours; 

■(B)  would  excessively  prolong  travel; 

•'(C)  would  result  ir  overall  Increased  costs 
that  would  offset  potential  savings  from 
travel  at  standard  commercial  fare;  or 

•  (D)  would  not  meet  physical  or  medical 
needs  of  the  person  traveling. 

■■(2)  Subsection  (b)(ll)  does  not  apply  to 
travel  by  aircraft  other  than  a  common  car- 
rier if- 

"(A)  travel  by  such  aircraft  is  specifically 
required  for  contract  performance  or  Is  oth- 
erwise specifically  authorized  under  the 
contract; 

■■(B)  travel  by  common  carrier  Is  impracti- 
cal; and 

■■(C)  the  travel  performed  Is  for  business 
purposes  and  requires  the  use  of  such  air- 
craft. 

■■(3)  Costs  for  air  travel  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  subsection  (b)(ll)  may  only  be 
allowed  by  reason  of  one  of  the  exceptions 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2)  if  the  exception  is  fully  docu- 
mented and  Justified,  including.  In  the  case 
of  an  exception  under  paragraph  (2),  full 
documentation  of  the  use  of  the  aircraft  for 
business  purposes. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b).  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  allowability  of  indirect  con- 
tractor costs  under  Department  of  Defense 


contracts.  Such  regulations  shall  be  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Supplement  to  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Regulation.  In  developing  specific  crite- 
ria for  the  allowability  of  such  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  whether  reimburse- 
ment of  such  costs  by  the  United  States  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b).  Such  regulations— 

"(A)  shall  define  and  interpret  in  reasona- 
ble detail  and  specific  terms  those  indirect 
costs,  including  the  cost  requirements  of 
sutwection  (b).  that  are  unallowable  under 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and 

"(B)  shall  provide  that  specific  costs  unal- 
lowable under  one  cost  principle  shall  not 
be  allowable  under  any  other  cost  principle. 

"(2)  The  regulations  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  at  a  minimum  clarify  the  cost  princi- 
ples applicable  to  contractor  costs  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(A)  Air  shows. 

"(B)  Advertising. 

"(C)  Recruitment. 

"(D)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 

"(E)  Actions  to  Influence  (directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) executive  branch  action  on  regula- 
tory and  contract  matters  (other  than  costs 
incurred  in  regard  to  contract  proposals 
pursuant  to  solicited  or  unsolicited  bids). 

"(P)  Community  relations. 

"(G)  Dining  facilities. 

"(H)  Professional  and  consulting  services, 
including  legal  services. 

"(I)  Compensation. 

"(J)  Selling  and  marketing. 

"(K)  Travel. 

"(L)  Public  relations. 

""(M)  Hotel  and  meal  expenses. 

"(N)  Membership  in  civic,  community,  and 
professional  organizations. 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shall  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (c)(1)  may  be  applied. 

"(4)  Such  regulations  shall  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  current. 
accurate,  and  complete  documentation  to 
support  the  allowability  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  time  a  proposal  for  settlement  of  In 
direct  costs  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  If 
such  documentation  Is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  allrwabillty  of  the  cost,  the  cost 
shall  be  challenged  by  the  Secretary,  and  It 
shall  become  expressly  unallocable  and  is 
not  subject  to  negotiation 

""(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  each  indirect  cost  in  the  contrac- 
tor's submission  for  final  overhead  settle- 
ment applied  to  covered  contracts  that  is 
not  specifically  una.lowable  under  law  or 
regulation  and  thai  is  challenged  by  the 
Secretary  as  being  unallowable  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  resolution  as  being  allowable  or 
unallowable  separately  from  the  resolution 
of  other  challenged  costs  If  such  chal- 
lenged cost  cannot  be  resolved  as  being  al- 
lowable or  unallowable  separately,  then  the 
settlement  may  include  an  aggregate 
amount  for  the  settlement  of  all  such  chal- 
lenged costs  or  a  settlement  of  each  such 
cost  at  less  than  the  amount  submitted  if— 

■"(A)  the  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer  cannot  agree  on  the  allowability  of 
the  cost  under  existing  cost  principles: 

""(B)  the  contracting  officer  documents 
the  reasons  why  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached;  and 

■■(C)  the  contractor  agrees  in  writing  that 
costs  of  that  type  will  not  be  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  payment  as 
an  allowable  Indirect  cost  in  the  future 
under  that  contract  or  any  other  contract  of 
the  contractor  with  the  Secretary. 


■■(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  defense  contract  auditor  be  present  at 
any  negotiation  or  meeting  with  the  con- 
tractor regarding  a  determination  of  the  al- 
lowability of  indirect  costs  of  the  contrac- 
tor. 

'"(f)(1)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
al for  settlement  of  Indirect  costs  applicable 
to  a  covered  contract  shall  be  required  to 
certify  that  all  indirect  costs  included  in  the 
proposal  are  allowable.  Any  such  certifica- 
tion shall  be  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may.  in  an  exceptional  case,  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  certification  under  paragraph 
(1)  In  the  case  of  any  contract  If  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"<A)  determines  in  such  case  that  it  would 
be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
waive  such  certification;  and 

"(B)  states  In  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination  and  makes  such  determina- 
tion available  to  the  public. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that,  in  establishing  the  interim  or  pro- 
visional rates  for  payment  of  Indirect  costs 
to  a  defense  contractor  for  which  final  set- 
tlement win  be  made  at  a  later  time,  such 
rates  shall  be  based  upon  amounts  Incurred 
by  such  contractor  for  indirect  costs  less 
any  amount  questioned  by  the  agency  with 
responsibility  for  audits  of  defense  con- 
tracts. 

"(h)  In  this  section,  'covered  contract' 
means  a  contract  entered  Into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than  $25,000- 

"(1)  that  is  flexibly  priced;  or 

"(2)  for  which  cost  or  pricing  data  Is  re- 
quired under  section  2306(f  >  of  this  title.". 

fb)  Regulations —d)  Not  later  than  150 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the 
regulations  required  by  subsection  (d)  of 
section  2324  of  title  10,  "United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a).  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  published  in  accordance  with 
section  22  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  use.  418b). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  such  regu- 
lations at  least  once  every  five  years.  The 
results  of  each  such  review  shall  be  made 
public. 

(c)  Applicability  to  Subcontracts —The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  require,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, that  the  provisions  of  section  2324  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  to  all  subcontrac- 
tors of  any  covered  contract,  as  that  term  is 
defined  In  such  section. 

(d)  ErrECTivi  DATt— Section  2324  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a),  shall  apply  only  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  reg- 
ulations are  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
subsection  'b). 

Sec  8101,  'a;  Multiple  Sources  roR 
Major  Depense  Acquisition  Programs.— (1) 
Section  2305a  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  912  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8  2305a  M^Jor  proirrams;  development  of  multi- 
ple aource* 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
begin  full-scale  engineering  development 
under  a  major  program  until— 
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"(A)  the  Secretary  prepares  a  plan  for 
competition  under  the  program;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  de- 
scribing that  plan. 

"(2)  Each  contract  for  the  development 
and  acquisition  of  the  system  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  each  contract  for  the  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  a  major  subsystem 
under  the  program,  shall  be  awarded  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  prepared  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3)  The  report  required  by  paragraph 
(1)(B)  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the 
submission  of  the  budget  materials  the  Sec- 
retary submits  to  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  initial  request  is  made 
for  appropriations  for  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  the  program. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  proposes  to  revise  a 
competition  plan  prepared  under  paragraph 
(1)  after  the  report  on  the  plan  Is  submitted 
under  that  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  committees  a  report  describ- 
ing the  proposed  revision.  Such  a  revision 
may  not  be  Implemented  until  60  days  after 
the  report  on  the  revision  is  received  by 
those  committees. 

■■<b)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
competition  plan  for  a  major  program  an  es- 
timate of  whether  the  market  conditions  for 
such  system  (and  each  such  subsystem) 
exist  such  that  the  Secretary  has  a  reasona- 
ble expectation  that  there  will  be  competi 
tlve  alternative  sources  of  supply  for  the 
system  (and  each  such  subsystem)  through- 
out the  period  from  the  beginning  of  full- 
scale  engineering  development  through  the 
end  of  production  under  the  program. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary's  estimate  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  that  competitive  alternative 
sources  of  supply  will  exist  later  proves  in- 
correct in  that  fewer  than  two  responsive 
proposals  are  received  in  reply  to  a  request 
for  proposals,  the  Secretary  shall  revise  the 
competition  plan  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (C)(1). 

••(3)  A  contract  for  full-scale  engineering 
development  or  production  (including 
follow -on  contracts)  under  a  major  program 
may  not  be  entered  into  using  procedures 
other  than  competitive  procedures  under 
the  authority  of  clause  (1)  or  clause  (7)  of 
section  2304(c)  of  this  title. 

■■(c)(1)  In  preparing  the  portions  of  a  plan 
that  are  required  by  subsection  (b)— 

■■(A)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  com- 
petitive alternative  sources  of  supply  with 
respect  to  the  system  (or  a  major  subsystem 
of  the  system)  would  not  otherwise  t)e  avail- 
able throughout  the  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  the  system  (or  major  sub- 
system), the  Secretary  shall  piovlde  in  the 
plan  for  the  award  of  contracts  under  the 
program  so  as  to  provide  and  maintain  at 
least  two  sources  of  supply  for  full-scale  en- 
gineering development;  and 

■■(B)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  com- 
petitive alternative  sources  of  supply  with 
respect  to  the  system  (or  a  major  subsystem 
of  the  system)  would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  production  of  the 
system  (or  major  subsystem),  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  in  the  plan  for  the  award  of 
contracts  under  the  program  so  as  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  at  least  two  sources  of 
supply  for  production. 

■■(2)  If  a  competition  plan  includes  a  provi- 
sion required  by  paragraph  (1)(B).  the  plan 
shall  also  provide  that  of  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  contracts  awarded  for  a  fiscal 
year  for  production  of  the  system  (or  major 
subsystem)— 


"(A)  the  amount  awarded  to  the  contrac- 
tor whose  proposal  was  most  advantageous 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  greater  than 
the  amount  awarded  any  other  contractor; 
and 

■■(B)  the  amount  awarded  any  other  con- 
tractor shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  that 
contractor  to  compete  effectively  for  the 
plurality  of  the  next  production  contract 
for  the  system  (or  major  subsystem). 

•■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
proposal  is  most  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  by  considering  price  and  other  fac- 
tors Included  in  the  solicitation  for  propos- 
als for  the  contract. 

■■(4)  The  Secretary  may  waive  provisions 
of  a  plan  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  proposal  of 
the  contractor  submitting  the  proposal  that 
is  the  second  most  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  is  not  within  a  competitive 
range  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of 
the  proposal  that  is  the  most  advantageous 
to  the  United  States. 

■■(5)  In  carrying  out  this  sut>section.  the 
Secretary  may  provide  that  the  require- 
ments of  a  competition  plan  are  satisfied 
even  though  the  contractors  do  not  develop 
or  produce  identical  systems  if  the  systems 
developed  or  produced  serve  similar  func- 
tions and  compete  effectively  with  each 
other. 

"(d)(1)  In  preparing  a  competition  plan 
for  a  major  program,  the  Secretary  (subject 
to  paragraph  (4))  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  with  re- 
spect to  that  program  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  application  of  those  sub- 
sections to  that  program— 

•■(A)  would  materially  Increase  the  total 
cost  of  the  program;  or 

■■(B)  would  unreasonably  delay  the  com- 
pletion of  the  total  program. 

■■(2)  If  the  Secretary  grants  a  waiver 
under  paragraph  (I),  the  report  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to  that 
program— 

"(A)  shall  Include  notice  that  such  waiver 
has  been  made:  and 

(B)  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
waiver,  together  with  supporting  documen- 
tation of  comparative  cost  and  schedule  esti- 
mates. 

■•(3)  The  exercise  of  the  authority  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  sepa- 
rately with  respect  to  the  application  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (O— 

■■(A)  to  full-scale  engineering  development 
of  the  program:  and 

■•(B)  to  production  of  the  program. 

••(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  grant  a  waiver 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  waiver  would 
cause  the  total  cost  of  either  the  major  de- 
velopment programs  or  the  major  produc- 
tion programs  for  which  all  such  waivers 
have  been  granted  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  all  the  major  development 
programs  or  the  major  production  pro- 
grams, respectively,  that  enter  full-scale  en- 
gineering development  after  fiscal  year 
1986. 

••(f)  In  this  section: 

"(I)  •Major  program^  means  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program,  as  such  term  Is 
defined  in  section  139a(a)  of  this  title. 

•■(2)  'Major  subsystem',  with  respect  to  a 
major  program,  means  a  subsystem  of  the 
system  developed  under  the  program  for 
which- 

•■(A)  the  amount  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  Is  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  amount  specified  In  section 
139a(a)(l)(B)  of  this  title  as  the  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  funding 


criterion  for  Identification  of  a  major  de 
fense  acquisition  program:  or 

•(B)  the  amount  for  production  Is  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion 139a(a)(l)(B)  of  this  title  as  the  produc 
tion  funding  criterion  for  identification  of  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program. ■'. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  137  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•'2305a.    Major    programs:    development    of 
multiple  sources.". 

(b)  Errwrnvr  Date.— Section  230Sa  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sub 
section  (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
major  defense  acquisition  programs  for 
which  funds  for  full-scale  engineering  devel 
opment  are  first  provided  for  a  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1986. 

Sec.  8102.   (a)  CLAHiricATiON  or  Section 
917    Cost   and   Price   Management   Ppovi 
sioN— Section  2406  of  title  10.  United  Stn 
Code,  as  enacted  by  section  917  of  the  V: 
partment    of    Defense    Authorization    Act. 
1986.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8  2406.  Coct  and  price  managrment 

••(a)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)(2).  the 
head  of  an  aigency  shall  require  the  contrac- 
tor under  a  covered  contract  with  that 
agency— 

•  (A)  to  record  into  appropriate  categories 
the  contractor's  proposed  and  negotiated 
cost  and  pricing  data  with  respect  to  work 
under  the  contract:  and 

"(B)  to  record  into  appropriate  categories 
the  contractor's  Incurred  costs  under  the 
contract  in  the  same  manner  as  the  manner 
in  which  the  contractor  categorizes  and 
records  such  proposed  and  negotiated  cost 
and  pricing  data. 

■  (2)  The  categories  into  which  such  pro- 
posed and  negotiated  cost  and  pricing  data 
and  such  incurred  costs  shall  be  recorded  In- 
clude— 

"(A)  labor  costs; 

"(B)  material  costs: 

"(C)  subcontract  costs: 

"(D)  overhead  costs: 

■•(E)  general  and  administrative  costs; 

••(F)  fee  or  profit: 

•'(O)  recurring  costs:  and 

•'(H)  nonrecurring  costs. 

'■(b)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)(2).  the 
head  of  an  agency  shall  require,  with  re- 
spect to  each  covered  contract  under  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program,  that  the 
contractor  record  each  proposed  or  negoti- 
ated bill  of  labor— 

■■(A)  for  labor  used  by  the  contractor  in 
manufacturing  the  end  item  under  the  pro- 
gram: and 

(B)  for  labor  used  by  the  contractor  In 
performing  routine  testing  relating  to  the 
end  item. 

••(2)  A  contractor  that  records  proposed 
and  negotiated  bills  of  labor  with  respect  to 
a  contract  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  pre- 
pare each  such  bill  of  labor  to  reflect  the 
contractor's  computation— 

••(A)  of  the  work  required  In  manufactur- 
ing parts  and  subassemblies  for  the  end 
item  under  the  program,  and 

■•(B)  of  the  work  required  in  performing 
routine  testing  of  such  parts  and  subassem- 
blies. 

"(3)(A)  A  contractor  preparing  a  bill  of 
labor  required  to  be  recorded  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  specify  In  the  bill  of  lat>or 
the  current  industrial  engineering  standard 
hours  of  work  content  (also  known  as 
•should-take  times")— 


■■(i)  for  the  work  included  in  each  compo- 
nent of  the  bill  of  labor:  and 

■■(ii)  for  the  total  work  included  in  the  bill 
of  labor. 

"(B)  The  contractor  shall  base  the  stand- 
ard hours  of  work  content  specified  In  the 
bill  of  labor  on  the  fair  day^s  work^  concept, 
as  such  term  is  understood  in  competitive 
commercial  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States. 

■(C)  The  contractor's  standard  hours  of 
work  content  included  in  the  bill  of  labor 
may  not  vary  from  time  standards  derived 
from  commercially  available  predetermined 
time  standard  systems  widely  used  In  the 
United  States,  as  determined  by  the  head  of 
the  agency,  subject  to  verification  by  audit. 

■  (4)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)(2)  of  this 
section,  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned 
shall  require  that  a  contractor  that  records 
(under  paragraph  (1))  a  negotiated  bill  of 
labor  with  respect  to  a  contract  shall,  as 
work  progresses  under  the  contract, 
record— 

■■(A)  any  difference  between— 

'•(i)  the  actual  hours  of  work  expended  In 
performing  the  work  Included  In  each  com- 
ponent of  the  bill  of  labor;  and 

"(ii)  the  standard  hours  of  work  content 
for  such  work  specified  in  the  bill  of  labor 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3); 
"(B)  any  difference  between— 
"(i)  the  actual  hours  of  work  expended  in 
performing  the  total  work  included  in  the 
bill  of  labor;  and 

"(ii)  the  standard  hours  of  work  content 
for  such  work  specified  in  the  bill  of  labor 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3);  and 

"(C)  the  bill  of  labor  so  as  to  reflect  the 
work  content  of  the  current  configuration 
of  the  program. 

••(c)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)(2).  the 
head  of  an  agency  shall  require,  with  re- 
spect to  each  covered  contract  under  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program,  that  the 
contractor  record  each  proposed  or  negoti- 
ated bill  of  material- 

■•(A)  for  material  used  by  the  contractor 
in  manufacturing  the  end  item  under  the 
program:  and 

■■(B)  for  material  used  by  the  contractor 
in  performing  routine  testing  relating  to  the 
item. 

••(2)  A  contractor  that  records  proposed 
and  negotiated  bills  of  material  with  respect 
to  a  contract  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  pre- 
pare each  such  bill  of  material  to  reflect  the 
contactor's  computation— 

■■(A)  of  the  material  required  for  manufac- 
turing parts  an  subassemblies  for  the  end 
Item  under  the  program:  and 

"(B)  of  the  material  required  for  routine 
testing  of  such  parts  and  su'..::.ssemblies. 

"(3)  The  costs  set  out  In  such  a  bill  of  ma- 
terial shall  be  expressed  in  current  dollars. 

(4)  Subject  to  subsection  (d)(2).  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned  shall  require  that  a 
contractor  that  records  a  negotiated  bill  of 
material  with  respect  to  a  contract  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall,  as  work  progresses 
under  the  contract,  record— 

■•(A)  any  difference  between— 

■'(i)  the  costs  incurred  by  the  contractor 
for  material  used  by  the  contractor  in  man- 
ufacturing the  end  item  under  the  program: 
and 

•■(ii)  the  costs  for  such  material  specified 
in  the  bill  of  material: 

■■(B)  any  difference  between— 

■•(i)  the  costs  incurred  by  the  contractor 
for  material  used  by  the  contractor  in  per- 
forming routine  testing  relating  to  the  item; 
and 

••(ii)  the  costs  for  such  material  specified 
in  the  bill  of  material;  and 


•'(C)  the  bill  of  material  so  as  to  reflect 
the  work  content  of  the  current  configura- 
tion of  the  program. 

••(d)(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  prohibits  a 
contractor  from  submitting  to  an  agency  a 
request  for  payment  or  reimbursement  for 
any  bill  of  labor  or  any  bill  of  material  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  an  approved  system  of 
cost  principles  and  procedures. 

•■(2)  This  section  does  not  authorize  or  re- 
quire the  head  of  an  agency  to  require  the 
recording  by  a  contractor  of  information 
under  this  section  if  the  contractor  does  not 
otherwise  maintain  the  information  to  be 
recorded— 

■■(A)  under  section  2306(f)  of  this  title  or 
some  other  provision  of  law  (other  than  this 
section)  or  regulation: 

••(B)  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  provi- 
sion required  under  any  such  law  or  regula- 
tion: or 

'■(C)  for  its  own  management  purposes. 

•■(e)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  "Agency"  means  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

"■(2)  "Covered  contract'  means  a  contract 
that  is  awarded  by  an  agency  and  that  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  2306(f) 
of  this  title,  including  contracts  for  full- 
scale  engineering  developments  or  produc- 
tion. 

"(3)  ■Major  defense  acquisition  program' 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  In  section 
138(a)(1)  of  this  title.  ". 

(b)  AppLicABiLtTV  OF  SECTION.— Sectlon 
2406  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to— 

(1)  contracts  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(2)  contracts  entered  into  on  or  after  such 
date;  and 

(3)  a  contract  completed  or  otherwise  ter- 
minated before  such  date  under  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  that  is  in  exist- 
ence on  such  date,  if  the  contract  was  with  a 
contractor  with  whom  the  Department  of 
Defense  (including  the  military  depart- 
ments) has  a  contract  under  such  program 
on  or  after  such  date. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1986^'. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  VIII  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  norlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against  title 
VIII? 

Are  there  amendments  to  title  VIII? 

AMENDMENT  orTERCD  BY  MR.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  VIII. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson: 
Page  85,  line  19,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  but  such  funds  may 
not  be  obligated  or  expended  for  such  pur- 
pose until  authorized  by  law  In  accordance 
with  section  138(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  authorized  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures provided  in  section  1401  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986.". 


Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRM.^N  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reser\'e 
a  point  of  order  on  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  an  item  in  this  bill  for  $35  mil- 
lion for  the  research  for  long  lead  time 
items  to  go  forward  in  selecting  a  suc- 
cessor to  Air  Force  One  and  Air  Force 
Two. 

Mr  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Is  this  the  amend- 
ment which  we  discussed  that  has  to 
do  with  the  Air  Force  One  aircraft? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  You  want  to  con- 
form the  language  and  the  appropria- 
tion to  authorization  and  make  it  sub- 
ject to  authorization. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
law.  according  to  Secretary  Taft,  in  a 
letter  on  a  previous  issue,  because  of 
the  broad  authorization  for  Air  Force 
aircraft,  there  is  some  indication  that 
this  program  is  in  fact  authorized 
under  the  interpretation  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Now,  is  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington in  error  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  cannot  comment 
on  what  Secretary  Taft  said,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  specific 
item  has  not  been  authorized,  certain- 
ly not  by  the  authorizing  committee. 

Mr  DICKS.  Specifically. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Specifically. 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  there  is  an  account 
called  Aircraft  Procurement,  Air 
Force,  under  which  this  could  be  au- 
thorized, according  to  the  expensive 
interpretation  of  the  administration, 
as  I  recall  from  the  debate  on  the  747. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  cannot  comment 
on  that  directly  because  I  do  not  recall 
that  particular  point.  But  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  let  me  explain  what  I 
am  trying  to  do 

Mr.  DICKS.  Sure. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

There  is  $35  million  in  here  to  go 
forward  with  the  selection  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Air  Force  One  and  Air  Force 
Two. 
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In  looking  at  the  dollar  figure.  It  was 
$448  million  for  two  aircraft.  It  was 
the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee  that  this  is  prob- 
ably excessive,  and  all  we  are  asking  is 
leave  the  money  in  but  make  it  subject 
to  our  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  hearing  and  to  authorize  some 
money,  based  on  what  comes  out  of 
the  hearing.  Our  chairman  has  no 
problem  with  that.  It  is  an  excessive 
amount  for  two  aircraft. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  happen  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  thought  that  the 
dollar  figure  for  this  was  exceedingly 
high.  And  one  of  the  major  problems 
falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gen- 
tleman froir.  Alabama,  and  that  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  money  for  R&D. 
It  strikes  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington that  that  level  of  R&D  is  sus- 
pect. I  wciuld  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  take  a  very  close  look  at  it  and 
try  to  make  certain  that  those  R&D 
funds  are  held  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum, because  I  think  we  can  do  this 
without  a  lot  of  R&D. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  exactly  what  our  com- 
mittee wants  to  do:  $99  million  R&D. 
We  have  already  built  the  two  air- 
borne 747s  that  have  been  EMP  hard- 
ened. The  figures  are  totally  suspect. 
It  is  jnly  for  that  reason.  We  are  not 
trying  to  remove  the  money.  We  are 
saying  we  want  to  have  a  hearing. 
Your  committee,  as  I  understand  it. 
did  not  have  a  hearing  on  this  thing. 
It  was  something  that  the  administra- 
tion asked  at  the  last  minute,  and  you 
acceded  to  the  administrations  rt- 
quest. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  clearly  you  have  a  very  good 
grasp  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  point 
of  order,  and  I  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  notes  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  has  with- 
drawn his  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OKFERED  BY  MR.  LOWERY  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California:  Strike  out  section  8084  (page  79. 
lines  12  through  16). 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the  Con- 
gress is  seeking  to  enhance  procure- 
ment reform  and  ferret  out  contractor 


abuse,  section  8084  of  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  takes  us  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Indeed,  taxpayers  have 
a  right  to  know  where  their  money  is 
being  spent  and  how  much  of  it  is 
being  spent  when  the  Navy  contracts 
for  repairs  on  its  vessels. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
delete  the  bill's  proviso  that  the  Navy 
should  somehow  pretend  that  foresee- 
able transportation  costs  resulting 
from  moving  a  ship  out  of  its  home 
port  for  repairs  do  not  exist.  The  Navy 
does  not  concur  with  this  committee 
direction  and  neither  should  any  of  us 
concerned  about  the  principles  of  an 
open  government. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  Members  not  familiar  with 
the  Navy's  ship  repair  policies,  let  me 
try  to  explain  current  practice  with  re- 
spect to  the  so-called  interport  differ- 
ential. 

Current  Navy  policy  factors  in  cer- 
tain costs  of  moving  a  ship  from  one 
port  to  another  for  repair  purposes. 
These  moving  costs  are  termed  inter- 
port differentials.  Now,  interport  dif- 
ferentials include:  First,  fuel  costs; 
second,  pilot,  escort,  and  berthing 
costs;  and  third,  messing  of  ship-based 
personnel.  Family  relocation  costs, 
though  difficult  to  predict,  should  also 
be  considered  an  interport  differential, 
but  present  Navy  policy  does  not 
factor  this  cost  in. 

Nevertheless,  the  Navy's  approach, 
contained  in  its  own  ship  repair  con- 
tracting manual,  is  fiscally  responsible, 
aboveboard  and  honest.  So.  why  does 
section  8084  of  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  engage  in  micromanagement 
of  the  worst  ilk  and  turn  Navy  policy 
on  i'^  head? 

Ostensibly,  this  provision  seeks  to 
maintain  an  industrial  mobilization 
base  in  as  many  ports  as  possible.  Sec- 
tion 8084  supporters  would  say  that 
without  this  provision,  home  port 
shipyards  have  an  unfair  advantage  in 
competing  for  Navy  repair  work.  This 
argument  is  not  new.  In  fact,  the  hue 
and  cry  coming  from  non-home-port 
areas  is  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Navy's  decision  to  increase  the  number 
of  home  ports.  The  industrial  base  ar- 
gument is  also  the  main  reason  the 
Navy  is  now  competing  its  major  over- 
haul work  on  a  coastwide  basis  with 
more  vigor.  And  now.  in  another  sec- 
tion of  this  bill's  report,  and  in  the 
name  of  maintaining  our  industrial 
ship-repair  capacity,  the  committee  is 
directing  the  Navy  to  also  bid  its 
smaller  repair  jobs  coastwide,  regard- 
less of  the  effect  on  personnel  and  eco- 
nomics. I  would  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  section  8084  is  the  last 
straw! 

It  is  one  thing  to  tell  the  Navy  to  In- 
crease its  bid  area,  or  to  build  new 
home  ports.  But  It  is  quite  another  to 
suggest  that  the  Navy  should  ignore 
the  true  cost  of  steaming  its  ships  to 
other  ports  in  the  name  of  competi- 


tion or  industrial  base  capacity.  Inter- 
port differentials  are  real,  foreseeable 
costs  that  will  be  borne  by  the  Navy. 
Hiding  such  costs  through  legislation 
won't  make  them  go  away,  and  sets  a 
terrible  precedent  for  dealing  with 
this  issue. 

But  don't  take  my  word  for  it.  The 
GAO.  in  a  1982  study  of  a  Navy  over- 
haul contract  award,  succinctly  stated, 
"we  believe  that  nonconsideration  of 
foreseeable  costs  results  In  an  inad- 
equate evaluation  of  contractor  bids 
and  fails  to  reflect  potential  costs  to 
the  Government." 

I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  Con- 
gress would  want  to  create  a  policy 
which  condones  hidden  costs  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  There  is  enough 
of  that  already,  most  of  it  unintention- 
al. Section  8084  is  a  blatant,  intention- 
al attempt  to  cover  up  the  real  cost  of 
bids;  it  Is  a  slap  at  honesty  In  contract- 
ing, and  is  contrary  to  basic  principles 
of  good,  open  goverrunent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  Members  to 
support  my  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tion 8084. 

D  1335 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  In  his  amendment,  would 
make  It  seem  that  somehow  our  com- 
mittee has  lurched  forward  and  done 
something  that  Is  Ill-advised,  hastily 
conceived,  and  detrimental  to  the 
Navy  and  its  personnel.  The  truth  is 
that  none  of  those  things  are  true. 

Our  committee  has  looked  for  years 
at  the  problem  of  naval  overhaul  work 
and  the  Industrial  base  that  Is  re- 
quired to  do  that  work  on  both  the 
west  coast  and  on  the  east  coast.  It  has 
looked  Into  some  practices  on  the  part 
of  home  port  shipyards  ihat  have 
given  the  taxpayer  a  raw  deal.  It  has 
looked  at  the  problems  of  inadequate 
competition  which  the  Congress  now 
has  focused  on  In  terms  of  seeking 
more  of.  on  the  pari  of  the  Pentagon, 
in  all  of  its  practices. 

Our  committee,  in  looking  at  some 
of  these  practices  has  studied  reports 
from  its  own  survey  and  investigations 
staff  which  have  shown  that  the  ab- 
sence of  competition  and  the  buying  in 
that's  gone  on  in  navy  overhaul  and 
maintenance  work  on  both  coasts  has 
hurt  the  taxpayer;  has  run  up  costs, 
and  is  not  a  bargain  by  any  stretch  of 
the  Imagination. 

The  sutKommittee  has  looked  with 
great  Interest  at  reports  of  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office.  Reports  which 
have  examined  these  practices  that  I 
refer  to.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  indicated  that  In  the  ab- 
sense  of  competition,  which  the  gen- 
tleman would  remove  by  his  amend- 
ment, we  have  seen  In  the  case  of  cost 
plus  and  fixed  cost  contracts  between 


80  percent  and  95  percent  of  the  cases 
were  Involved  In  low  balling. 

So  what  the  committee  has  done  on 
the  basis  of  that  data.  Is  to  provide 
committee  report  language  to  increase 
competition  by  opening  up  more  work 
on  an  coastwide  basis  and  a  ban  on  the 
interport  differential  which  the  Navy 
has  applied  to  repair  contracts  in  the 
past  so  that  shipyards  can  compete  for 
Navy  work  based  on  the  cost  of  the 
work  that  they  do  within  those  yards. 
Costs  such  as  the  fuel  that  it  takes  to 
get  a  ship  to  a  non-home-port  yard, 
should  not  disadvantage  that  yard  be- 
cause the  Navy  has  made  a  strategic 
decision  to  base  that  ship  elsewhere. 

Why  not?  Because  In  the  case  of 
home-port  yards,  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  represents,  many  costs 
are  not  scored  against  his  yards'  bids. 
What  costs  am  I  referring  to?  In  many 
home  port  yards  bidders  there  use  the 
dry  dock  facilities  of  the  Navy  at  a 
minimal  cost  not  scored  against  those 
contracts  that  his  shipyards  bid  on. 
Whereas  In  private  non-home-port 
yards,  such  as  In  Portland.  OR.  they 
get  assessed  costs  home-port  yards  are 
allowed  to  escape. 

So  if  you  wsmt  to  look  at  costs,  you 
can  look  at  a  lot  of  subsidies  that  are 
already  at  work  in  the  case  of  home- 
port  yards  which  are  not  factored  into 
their  bids  and  represent  an  advantage 
on  the  part  of  those  home-port  yards 
over  private  yards  such  as  those  I  rep- 
resent which  have  to  pick  up  all  of 
those  and  factor  them  into  their  bids. 

So  we  have,  in  this  committee, 
simply  said  that  the  interport  differ- 
ential should  not  count  against  a  yard 
and  reduce  competition.  If  the  yards 
in  San  Diego  want  to  compete,  they 
should  compete  fairly. 

If  you  want  competition,  eliminating 
the  Interport  differential  is  the  way  to 
do  it,  and  the  gentleman's  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  provided  tremendous  lead- 
ership on  this  issue.  The  Navy  says  it 
wants  competition;  I  think  this  Is  one 
way  to  insure  it. 

Second,  we  have  got  GAO  reports 
that  have  clearly  Indicated  that  we  are 
getting  ripped  off  by  this  current 
policy.  In  my  own  view,  it  Is  time  to 
get  competition.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  friends  that  there  is  another  way 
to  deal  with  this  Issue.  Secretary 
Lehman,  I  think,  is  on  the  right  ap- 
proach, and  that  Is  to  disperse  the 
fleet.  If  you  are  going  to  resist  compe- 
tition, and  apples  and  apples-type 
competition,  let  us  disperse  the  fleet. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoin)  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuCoin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  is  correct.  We  need 
more  competition  in  this  whole  pro- 
curement process,  in  SKA  s  and  PMA's 
and  we  will  save  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  I  am  surprised  that  some  of 
the  people  who  want  to  take  this  out 
are  also  the  great  advocates  of  the  new 
Gramm-Rudman  approach  of  cutting 
the  budget  and  balancing  the  budget. 
and  constitutional  amendments  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  Is  trying  to  save  the  tax- 
payers some  money  through  real  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks,  and  I  would  have  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  think  he 
knows,  and  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues understand,  that  all  the  com- 
mittee is  doing  is  extending  existing 
Navy  policy  and  current  law  already 
adopted  that  eliminated  the  procedure 
of  applying  the  Interport  differential 
to  shipyards  that  are  non-home-port 
shipyards  as  a  cost  that  they  would 
have  to  figure  in  In  making  a  competi- 
tive bid.  It  is  law  today. 

We  are  extending  existing  policy 
here.  The  gentleman  from  California 
would  reverse  that. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  have  to  just 
conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying 
that  If  you  want  to  look  at  what  hap- 
pens when  you  do  not  have  competi- 
tion, look  at  the  number  of  bids  we  get 
when  you  do  not  have  coastwide  com- 
petition. On  the  west  coast,  the  typical 
contract,  when  bid  coastwide,  brings  in 
about  12  to  15  bids  on  the  average. 
When  you  do  not  have  coastwide  com- 
petition, the  average  is  closer  to  two  or 
three  bids  per  contract. 

In  that  kind  of  a  climate,  as  the 
GAO  has  shown  us.  you  have  a  situa- 
tion that  is  ripe  for  low-balling.  The 
GAO  has  indicated  that  80  to  95  per- 
cent of  awarded  contracts  in  the  last 
couple  years  have  been  involved  in 
low-balling  with  massive  overruns.  The 
GAO  looked  at  105  contracts  that  the 
Navy  awarded.  Total  fixed  price  con- 
tracts were  awarded  at  a  cost  of  $594 
million.  What  do  you  suppose  the  final 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  was?  Not  $594 
million.  It  was  $967  million.  An  in- 
crease of  close  to  70  percent!  With 
that  kind  of  cost  growth,  we  could 
afford  to  put  the  ships'  crews  up  in 
the  Portland  Hilton  for  the  duration 
of  the  overhaul  when  our  private 
yards  are  awarded  a  contract,  and  still 
save  taxpayers'  money  and  do  a  top- 
quality  job  for  the  Navy.  Imagine 
what  that  would  do  for  crew  moralel 

The  current  situation  is  not  accepta- 
ble; it  is  not  a  bargain  for  the  taxpay- 


er. It  needs  to  be  broken  up.  Existing 
policy  repeated  here  in  our  bill  elimi- 
nating the  Interport  differential 
makes  a  good  start. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  miss- 
ing the  point  here.  If  you  are  talking 
about  competition  and  you  really  want 
competition,  you  have  to  evaluate  all 
the  costs.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  if 
a  ship  comes  into  San  Francisco  or 
San  Diego  or  Long  Beach,  and  most  of 
the  people  on  that  ship  have  a  family 
in  that  particular  conununlty.  and  you 
have  a  coastwide  bid  and  you  send 
that  ship  2,000  miles  away  to  be  re- 
paired, that  the  cost  of  moving  all 
those  Navy  families  Is  there;  It  Is  a  real 
cost.  You  have  to  consider  it.  You 
have  to  consider  the  steaming  time 
and  the  time  off  station.  You  have  to 
consider  the  cost  of  the  move.  The 
Navy  family  being  moved  2.000  miles  is 
usually  on  the  order  of  $6,000  per 
family;  it  is  not  inconsequential. 

We  cannot  develop  a  fiction  whereby 
we  say  we  are  going  to  get  the  bottom 
price  for  the  taxpayers,  but  in  order  to 
accommodate  some  shipyards,  we  are 
not  going  to  evaluate  all  the  costs  and 
we  are  not  going  to  include  all  the 
costs. 

D  1345 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  that 
we  should  consider  all  costs  whenever 
we  are  talking  about  contracting  from 
the  U.S.  Navy,  whether  you  are  build- 
ing aircraft  or  repairing  ships  or  what- 
ever. But  clearly,  moving  the  ships 
2.000  miles  and  moving  those  families 
and  their  possessions  several  thousand 
miles  is  a  cost. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point,  since 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommitt.ee  on 
Sea  Power,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Bennett]  is  here  on  the  floor 
with  us  today.  In  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  where  defense  policy 
is  made.  we.  of  course,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  language  that  would 
negate  what  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  has  done,  but.  of 
cou^e,  we  cannot  anticipate  what 
they  are  going  to  say.  It  puts  tis  in  a 
very  difficult  position  when  it  is  not 
our  policy— and  we  are  the  makers  of 
policy  for  the  armed  senices— to  see 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee follow  on  and  lay  out  a  policy 
that  is  different  from  the  policy  we 
would  embrace.  That  is  why  I  think  it 
is  important  for  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr  Bennett]— and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky],  I  know. 
spoke  up— and  for  the  gentleman  from 
San  Diego.  CA  [Mr  Bates],  and  some 
other  Members  to  stand  up  today  and 
say  that  this  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Navy 
know  that  the  language  laid  out  in 
that  report  saying  that  you  will  do  cer- 
tain things  with  regard  to  the  competi- 
tion of  overhauls  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Sea  Power  Subcom- 
mittee, or  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  It  is  the  policy  only  of 
a  few  Members  who  put  that  language 
in  the  defense  report. 

And  I  think  we  have  to  keep  our  eye 
on  the  ball  with  regard  to  this  compe- 
tition. We  are  talking  about  Navy  fam- 
ilies and  we  are  talking  about  people 
who  will  come  off  a  move  out  perhaps 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  tour  of  duty 
that  may  have  been  5  or  6  or  7  months 
long.  The  average  seaman  gets  home, 
he  meets  his  wife  and  his  family  as  he 
gets  off  the  Kitty  Hawk  or  the  Con- 
stellation or  the  Ranger  or  another 
ship,  and  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  spend 
a  couple  of  weeks  with  them.  What 
the  gentlemen  from  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  really  telling  them  is.  "If 
you  have  a  3-week  repair  Job  that 
comes  up  and  you  live  in  San  Diego  or 
you  live  in  Norfolk  or  another  place, 
and  you  have  just  come  home  and  you 
haven't  seen  your  wife  and  family  for 
half  a  year."  we  are  going  to  take  that 
Navy  family  like  a  wishbone,  make  a 
wish  that  we  win  the  contract,  and 
pull  it  apart,  and  send  that  guy  who 
has  been  at  sea  for  6  months  another 
2,000  miles  away,  where  he  is  going  to 
have  to  find  other  quarters;  he  is 
going  to  have  to  pull  the  wife  out  of 
her  job,  get  the  kinds  out  of  school  or 
else  leave  them  if  he  wants  to  see 
them  at  all. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  policy  that 
impacts  people,  and  I  can  tell  you  the 
compelling  interest  is  the  interest  of 
the  personnel  who  make  up  our  armed 
services.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
stop  the  erosion— and  we  have  a 
second  erosion  beginning  from  the 
Navy  at  this  point— we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  stop  the  erosion  of  quali- 
fied personnel  if  we  do  not  treat  them 
a  little  bit  better. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  two  ways  to  deal  with  that.  One  is 
to  disperse  the  fleet  into  other  areas; 
that  would  be  one  possible  solution. 
But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  also,  as 
a  member  of  the  Sea  Power  Subcom- 
mittee and  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  this  House  on  defense 
matters  and  someone  for  whom  I  have 
a  great  personal  admiration,  how  are 
we  going  to  get  something  done  about 
getting  a  better  price  for  the  taxpay- 
ers? 

The  GAO  reported  very  clearly  that 
we  have  had  these  abuses.  Somehow 
we  have  got  to  get  a  handle  on  this. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman simply  this:  The  U.S.  Navy 
does  not  exist  to  make  business  for  a 
Northwest  shipyard,  or  a  Southwest 
shipyard. 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  they  also  should 
not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  San 
Diego  shipyard. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  But  let  me  just  tell 
the  gentleman  this.  Navy  families 
have  to  live  somewhere,  and  if  they 
live  in  the  home  port  area,  the  gentle- 
man would  prescribe  spreading  the 
home  ports  out  across  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hdnter]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hdnter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  suggests  taking  this  entire 
infrastructure  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  re- 
building it  somewhere  else  at  a  huge 
cost  just  to  accommodate  a  shipyard, 
then  I  think  he  is  missing  the  point. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  get  compe- 
tition and  we  get  the  best  value  for  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  on  the  money  we  are 
spending  in  this  area.  That  is  what  I 
am  after. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  concern. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  San  Diego,  CA. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  put  a  question  to 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon:  How  is  not  factoring  all  the 
costs,  the  total  costs,  anticompetitive? 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington or  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
how  Is  not  factoring  all  costs  anticom- 
petitive? I  fail  to  see  that. 

The  Navy  now  is  competing  on  all 
but  one  overhaul  this  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  for 
the  purposes  of  answering  a  question. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
question,  so  if  the  gentleman  would 
repeat  the  question.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lowery]  to  restate  the  question. 


Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  The 
question  is;  How  is  factoring  all  costs 
at  a  time  when  the  Navy  is  competing 
overhauls  coastwide  now— in  all  but 
one  instance  will  those  overhauls  be 
competed  coastwide— how  is  not  fac- 
toring in  all  costs,  including  the  cost  of 
relocating  crews,  in  some  cases  fami- 
lies, mess  for  the  crews,  fuel  costs, 
berthing,  piloting,  all  of  that— how  is 
it  anticompetitive  not  to  factor  those 
costs  in? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  question. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  First,  I  should  point 
out  that  the  Navy  may  be  competing 
overhauls  coastwide,  but  you  and  I 
both  know  there  are  only  five  of 
these— only  five— available  on  the  west 
coast  next  year.  Almost  all  repair  work 
is  now  being  done  as  SRAs  and 
phased  maintenance  reserved  for  the 
home  port.  Second,  the  gentleman 
tries  to  make  a  point  that  we  are  ex- 
cluding major  costs,  and  that  this  is 
somehow  a  disadvantage  to  the  home 
port  area. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
home  port  areas  are  advantaged  today 
and  not  assessed  for  costs  that  the 
Navy  picks  up  for  them  in  such  things 
as  t)erthing  fees,  towing  costs  for  the 
tugs  that  pull  the  ships  into  the  port 
to  get  them  berthed,  and  in  some  cases 
yards  in  the  gentleman's  district  are 
using  the  Navy's  drydocklng  facilities 
at  either  a  bargain-basement  price  or 
at  no  cost  at  all. 

Those  are  costs  that  are  excluded 
from  homeport  bids  now.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  say  that  they  ought  to 
be  factored  in  to  get  the  real  picture 
on  total  costs.  Why  not?  Because  as  a 
home  port  area,  the  gentlemam  is  ad- 
vantaged by  not  counting  these  costs. 

We  are  saying  that  what  we  need  to 
do  is  to  have  these  costs  separated 
from  the  price  of  the  work  product 
that  can  be  provided  in  home-port 
yards  and  in  the  yards  that  are  in  non- 
home-ported  areas. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
yield  first  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  San  Diego,  CA.  Mr.  Lowery. 
for  a  response,  and  then  I  will  also 
yield  to  the  other  gentleman  from  San 
Diego.  CA.  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  already  paying  for 
those  costs.  When  the  ship  is  home- 
ported  and  berthed  there,  that  cost  is 
already  factored  in.  and  to  suggest 
that  somehow  we  are  going  to  double- 
pay  it  and  not  count  It  and  to  suggest 
that  somehow  that  supplies  competi- 
tion or  promotes  competition  and  that 
somehow  promotes  a  lower  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  is  absurd. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hu?«TER)  has  again  expired. 


( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  preceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
delete  section  8084  of  H.R.  3629. 

I'd  first  like  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  concerns  J've  just  heard  about  how 
Navy  crews  and  their  families  are  in- 
convenienced when  repair  work  is 
done  at  nonhome  port  shipyards. 
That's  simply  not  the  case  in  Portland, 
OR. 

Last  spring,  I  organized  the  "Port- 
land Welcomes  the  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  Committee"  and  prevailed  on 
two  distinguished  community  leaders 
—Multnomah  County  Commissioner 
Pauline  Anderson  and  former  Con- 
gressman Wendall  Wyatt— to  serve  as 
cochairs.  The  idea  was  to  show  that 
the  crews  and  families  of  Navy  ships 
stationed  in  Portland  would  be  given  a 
red  carpet  welcome  and  that  the  com- 
munity would  walk  the  extra  mile  to 
ensure  that  their  stay  was  as  comfort- 
able and  enjoyable  as  possible.  In  an- 
other sense,  the  committee's  mission 
was  to  disprove  once  and  for  all  the 
sort  of  mythology  we've  just  heard 
during  the  course  of  this  debate— that 
awarding  repair  and  overhaul  con- 
tracts to  Portland  is  tantamount  to 
subjecting  the  ships'  crews  and  fami- 
lies to  unpleasant  conditions.  That's 
simply  not  true— and  we've  proved  it 
once  and  for  all. 

The  committee,  through  former 
Congressman  Wyatt's  and  Commis- 
sioner Anderson's  leadership,  did  a  ter- 
rific job  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time— and  the  community  at  large  re- 
sponded magnificently. 

Specifically,  professional  sports 
teams  offered  free  tickets,  major  re- 
tailers provided  major  discounts  on 
merchandise,  and  the  local  bus  system 
gave  out  free  passes  to  Navy  families. 
In  addition,  the  school  district  set  up 
special  orientation  sessions,  local  land- 
lords waived  security  deposits  and 
move-out  notice  requirements  on 
rental  units,  banks  provided  free  or 
heavily  discounted  checking  accounts 
and  other  services,  a  major  S&L 
agreed  to  waive  credit  card  fees  and 
our  world  famous  ski  resort  chipped  in 
with  special  promotions  and  discount- 
ed admissions  and  fees.  Finally,  local 
restaurants  came  up  with  discount 
coupon  packages  and  our  area's  major 
electric  utility  waived  its  usual  hookup 
deposit.  And  these  are  only  some  of 
the  highlights.  All  In  all.  more  than 
100  Portland  business  and  community 
organizations  have  agreed  to  actively 
participate  in  our  Welcome  the  Navy 
effort. 

These  impressive  communitywlde 
contributions  culminated  earlier  this 
month  at  a  gala    "Welcome  the  Navy 


Fair "  at  our  local  Navy  Reserve 
Center,  attended  by  hundreds  of  crew 
members,  and  spouses  and  children,  of 
the  USS  Duluth  and  USS  Gushing. 
The  overwhelming  reaction  of  Navy 
personnel  to  our  committee's  efforts— 
from  these  crew  members  to  lop  Navy 
brass— has  been  one  of  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  the  warmth,  friendship  and 
generosity  of  the  Portland  community. 
To  my  knowledge,  no  other  city  and 
no  other  port  in  the  Nation  has  put  to- 
gether a  welcoming  package  that  even 
comes  close  to  matching  what  we  did— 
and  will  continue  to  do— in  Portland. 
It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  in 
the  years  ahead,  Navy  crews  and  fami- 
lies will,  rather  than  expecting  any 
sort  of  hardship,  will  instead  look  for- 
ward witn  eager  anticipation  to  a  duty 
assignment  In  Portland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  8084  would 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress,  in  pass- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  this  past  summer,  to  abolish  the 
use  of  "interport  differentials  "  by  the 
Navy  in  awarding  ship  repair,  mainte- 
nance and  overhaul  contracts.  The 
Navy  has  expressed  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  Congress  intended  this  ban  to 
be  permanent— and  this  section  of  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill  makes  it 
clear  that  that's  precisely  what  we  in- 
tended. 

Ship  repair  contractors  at  the  non- 
home-port  ship  repair  yards,  particu- 
larly on  the  west  coast,  have  been 
hampered  by  the  Navy's  Insistence 
that  a  predetermined  interport  differ- 
ential—the added  cost  to  the  Navy  to 
move  a  ship  to  such  a  port,  supervise 
the  repair  job.  provide  for  the  ship's 
crew,  et  cetera— be  added  to  repair 
bids  submitted  by  such  contractors. 
Section  8084  would  simply  end  that 
prtictice  and  allow  contractors  at  non- 
home-port  yards  to  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  with  contractors  situat- 
ed in  home-port  areas. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for 
ratifying  what  we  did  this  summer  and 
clarifying  for  the  Navy  that  we  intend- 
ed then  and  intend  now  to  permanent- 
ly abolish  the  use  of  interport  differ- 
entials. The  Navy  has  long  held  to  the 
view— recently  reaffirmed— that  our 
national  security  requires  that  a  geo- 
graphically dispersed  national  ship- 
yard mobilization,  construction  and 
repair  base  be  maintained  This  means 
that  construction  and  repair  work 
must  not  and  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
major  home-port  areas  of  Charleston. 
Norfolk,  and  San  Diego.  There  are  ob- 
vious historical  reasons— Pearl  Harbor 
being  the  most  dramatic— to  avoid  con- 
centrating too  large  a  portion  of  our 
fleet  in  too  few  areas. 

Interport  differentials  are  a  neces- 
sary cost  of  maintaining  this  nation- 
wide mobilization  base— and  that  cost, 
like  all  costs  related  to  our  national  se- 
curity, should  be  met  by  the  Nation  at 
large.  It  does  not  make  sense— and.  in 
fact,     is    counterproductive     to     this 


policy— to  require  private  contractors 
in  nonhome-port  shipyards  to  bear,  or 
attempt  to  bear,  such  costs.  In  many 
cases— particularly  if  SRA's  and  other 
smaller  contracts  are  now  to  be  bid,  as 
the  committee  report  makes  clear,  on 
a  coastwide  basis— this  large  additional 
fixed  cost  cannot  be  borne  by  the  pro- 
spective contractor  and  effectively  re- 
moves these  firms  and  these  yards 
from  the  competition.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  level  playing  field  is  provided, 
competition  for  all  repair  and  mainte- 
nance work  will  be  greatly  enhanced 
and  the  overall  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
will  ultimately  decrease. 

The  results  of  falling  to  provide  a 
level  playing  field  where  all  qualified 
ship  repair  contractors  can  compete 
on  an  equal  footing,  at  least  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  where  very  few  vessels 
are  homeported,  are  obvious.  Last 
year,  despite  the  Navy's  policy  to 
route  at  least  30  percent  of  its  ship 
repair  work  to  private  yards— again,  in 
order  to  maintain  our  private  shipyard 
mobilization  base— only  2  percent  of 
the  ship  repair  dollars  expended  in  the 
Northwest  went  to  private  yards.  The 
comjjarable  figure  in  southern  Califor- 
nia in  1984  last  year  was  57  percent 

Non-home-port  yards  simply  cannot 
compete  if  this  unfair  Interport  differ- 
ential penalty  is  applied— and  if  they 
can't  compete,  they  wont  t)e  around 
to  fulfill  their  vital  role  In  maintaining 
our  Nation's  security.  It's  just  about 
that  simple.  We  need  to  keep  section 
8084.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Wyden],  and  I  now  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  San  Diego. 
CA.  Mr  Bates. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  San  Diego,  CA,  for  ad- 
dressing this  problem  and  pointing  out 
that  it  does  not  make  sense,  particu- 
larly as  a  Congressman  from  the  San 
Diego  area. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  work 
is  important  to  San  Diego.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  need  a  competitive 
system,  though,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  an  ad\antage  be- 
cause of  the  large  naval  facilities,  the 
piers,  the  boats,  and  other  things.  But 
that  should  enable  them  to  make  a 
lower  bid  to  benefit  the  taxpayer  ulti- 
mately, and  it  is  not  our  intent  to 
eliminate  al':  competition  or  eliminate 
this  work  being  done  In  other  ports. 

But  I  think  the  reverse  should  not 
be  true,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
what  the  language  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  do.  I 
understand  that  earlier  we  did  discuss 
other  provisions  In  the  report  lan- 
guage. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hunter]  has  again  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Hdnteh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  conclude  by  asking  that  we 
try  to  work  this  out  so  we  do  keep  a 
competitive  environment  but  not  that 
we  preclude  the  ability  of  the  trans- 
portation costs  being  included  in  an 
overall  objective  decision  that  would 
ultimately  benefit  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered  b.v 
my  colleairu^  from  San  Dief{o  would  strike 
a  provision  in  the  bill  before  us  that  simply 
does  not  make  sense.  It  does  not  make  eco- 
nomic sense.  It  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
desired  Koal  of  retention  of  our  militar>' 
personnel  and  it  (ii>e>i  not  make  sense  If  we 
wish  to  retain  our  «hip  n-pair  industry. 

The  provision  ».nii,l  bur  the  Navy  from 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  vessels  to  different  porta  when 
swarding  bids  for  ship  overhauls,  mainte- 
nance, or  repair. 

We  are  tellinK  the  Navy  that  certain  costs 
are  not  really  costs.  It  Is  a  "smoke  and  nir- 
rors"  effort  to  make  certain  ports  more 
competitive,  and  it  is  wrong  and  economi- 
cally unsound.  It  we  are  to  evaluate  bids 
based  on  their  cost,  then  we  must  truly 
look  at  those  costs — all  of  the  costs.  The 
cost  of  transporting  personnel,  families, 
and  fuel  for  the  ship  are  substantial,  and 
these  costs  must  be  included  in  any  cost 
comparison  for  Navy  repair  work.  To  disal- 
low these  roMtn  to  be  factored  in  is  inher- 
ently anlirompetitive.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned  by 
the  implications  of  two  provisions  in  the 
rt'(»'r-     rtn  iirtipan  ■  inji     '.his     bill.    The     first 

prill,  ixiim  «i,uiii  ■p^Ti  up  for  bid  selected 
restricted  •iMiilahihii.n  on  a  coast-wide 
basis.  TheNf  ^H  \  >  ari:  small  repairs  of  S3 
to  $5  million  !in<!  usually  take  between  8 
and  10  weeks  to  complete. 

To  open  these  repairs  coast-wide — rather 
than  reserving  them  for  facilities  at  the 
home  port — serves  to  deny  these  sailors  the 
ability  to  spend  time  with  their  family  and 
denies  the  Navy  the  oppo.tunity  to  make 
certain  organizational  improvements  at  the 
home  port. 

This  change  in  policy  will  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  morale  and  would  add  con- 
siderably to  the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
a  normal  family  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  provision  of 
concern  contained  in  the  committee  report 
deals  with  certification  of  private  yards. 

This  provision  represents  a  migor  change 
in  policy.  This  provision  contradicts  the 
stated  desire  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  this  pro- 
vision undermines  an  indu.stry  essential  to 
our  national  security. 

The  conference  report  accompanying  the 
fiscal  year  1985  Appropriations  Act  called 
for  the  decertification  of  private  shipyards 
without  access  to  non-Navy  piers  and  dry- 
docks  from  receiving  Navy  ship  repair,  al- 
teration and  overhaul  work.  This  action 
was  taken  ba.sed  on  an  assumption  that 
these  shipyards  were  disruptive  to  Navy  op- 
erations. 


However,  during  subsequent  hearings, 
the  Navy  testified  that  not  only  are  these 
activities  not  disruptive,  they  perform  an 
important  function,  especially  for  repairs 
to  Navy  ships  below  MSO  size. 

Yet  despite  this  expressed  desire  of  the 
Navy,  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
again  acted  to  bar  these  ship  repairs  firms 
from  Navy  repair  work.  The  committee 
report  accompanying  this  bill — while  rec- 
ommending that  the  Navy  be  allowed  to 
continue  certifying  facilities  with  no  or  in- 
adequate piers  or  drydocks— contradicts 
this  same  policy  by  further  stating  that 
such  certification  cannot  occur  for  ship 
maintenance  and  repair  projects  "unless  no 
such  facilities  are  available  in  other  private 
yards," 

Essentially  the  committee  is  telling  these 
ship  repair  facilities:  yes,  you  can  continue 
to  operate,  but  we'll  make  it  as  difficult  as 
we  can  for  you.  This  is  hardly  equitable, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  majority  of  ship  repair  facilities 
that  wilt  be  affected  by  this  provision  are 
small  businesses.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Navy 
Small  Business  Advocate  who  alerted  facili- 
ties in  my  district  to  the  implications  of 
this  provision,  I  fail  to  understand  why.  on 
the  one  hand  we  continually  act  to  promote 
small  business  competition,  and  then  coun- 
teract those  efforts  in  this  report. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  registering  my  opposi- 
tion to  these  provisions,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  legislative  history  on  this  matter  will 
show  that  this  action  was  not  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Congress,  I  hope  that  this 
action  will  be  reversed  by  the  other  body 
and  that  the  authorizing  committee  will 
look  into  the  implications  of  these  policy 
changes, 
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Mr,  HUNTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr,  Ben- 
nett], 

Mr,  BENNETT,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
want  to  talk  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  of  th?  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr,  Lowery], 

The  Navy  has  written  me  a  strong 
letter  on  this, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  Insert  the  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Navy, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC.  October  29.  198S. 
Hon.  Charues  E.  Bennett, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Seapower  and 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials.   Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Chairman.  In  response  to  your 
query,    the    issue    of    Selected    Restricted 
Availabilities  (SRA)  now  before  the  House  Is 
of   great   Importamce   to  the  crews  of  our 
ships.  The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report  directs  the  Navy  to  compete  all 
Selected    Restricted    Availabilities    (SRAs) 
coastwide.   During  the  last  year,   we  have 
changed  policy  and  extended  the  bid  area 
coastwide  for  all  Regular  Overhauls  (ROHs) 
to   Increase   competition   and   reduce   costs 
and  In  recognition  of  a  maintenance  philos- 
ophy shift  to  more  short  SRAs  and  fewer 
long  term  ROHs.  In  the  case  of  ROHs  we 


are  able  to  offer  the  crews  the  opportunity 
to  relocate  with  the  ship. 

Fur  the  shorter  SRAs.  usually  about  3  to  4 
months,  we  have  competed  In  the  home 
port.  This  has  assured  an  adequate  repair 
base  in  our  home-port  areas  but  more  Im- 
portantly it  has  kept  the  crews  home  with 
their  families. 

Our  crews  are  already  required  to  be  de- 
ployed away  from  their  families  more  than 
we  desire.  They  make  this  sacrifice  because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  task.  Increasing 
their  time  away  from  home,  in  many  cases 
Just  before  or  after  completion  of  an  over- 
seas deployment,  will  have  a  very  serious  ad- 
verse Impact  on  their  morale  and  the  qual- 
ity of  family  life. 

Readiness  will  also  t>e  impacted.  During 
these  short  SRAs.  the  nonenglneers  In  the 
crew  make  extensive  use  of  the  shore  train- 
ing facilities  to  sharpen  their  warfare  skills 
by  day  and  return  to  the  ships  for  duty  at 
night.  Bidding  SRAs  coastwide  would  deny 
many  ships  use  of  the  shore  training  sites 
and  result  In  degraded  readiness.  Work 
arounds  to  this  situation  would  t>e  costly 
and  would  again  dramatically  Impact  family 
life. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  interest  In  this 
Issue  because  of  Its  great  Importance  to  our 
sailors  and  their  families.  Rescinding  this 
language  in  the  HAC  Report  would  greatly 
help  in  preserving  the  already  limited  time 
our  Navy  families  have  together. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
issue  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Everett  Pyatt. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

(Shipbuilding  and  Logistics}. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
point  out  that  not  only  is  It  a  morale 
thing  with  regard  to  personnel;  but 
they  also  say,  with  regard  to  readiness, 
it  is  an  important  thing:  and  the  cost 
as  well,  because  this  is  an  element  of 
the  cost. 

About  readiness,  it  says  that  readi- 
ness will  also  be  Impacted.  During 
these  short  SRAs,  the  nonenglneers 
in  the  crew  make  extensive  use  of  the 
shore  training  facilities  to  sharpen 
their  warfare  skills  and  workarounds 
to  this  situation  would  be  costly  and 
dramatically  Impact  family  life. 

If  you  leave  the  language  in  the  bill 
as  it  is,  It  Is  going  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment money.  It  is  not  going  to  save 
the  Government  money. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  many  of  us  In 
areas  where  there  Is  home  porting 
have  had  millions  of  dollars  spent  by 
our  local  people  to  get  competition  at 
the  local  area,  at  the  request  of  the 
Navy,  It  would  be  bad  faith  if  you  en- 
acted this  legislation  as  now  worded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota],  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Hunter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,) 

Mr,  SPENCE,  Mr,  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 


Mr,  SPENCE,  Mr,  Chairman 
in  support  of  the  amendment, 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
appropriations  bill  and  its  accompany- 
ing report  contain  a  major  inconsisten- 
cy in  their  directions  to  the  Navy  con- 
cerning ship  maintenance  and  repair. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  would  direct 
the  navy  to  compete  coastwide  all  reg- 
ular overhaul  and  selected  restricted 
availability  work,  regardless  of  the  du- 
ration of  that  work.  Many  of  us  have 
expressed  our  concern  about  the  detri- 
mental effects  this  language  would 
have  on  Navy  personnel  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  the  total  costs  of 
doing  this  work. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  section  8084 
of  the  bill  would  prohibit  the  Navy 
from  considering  the  true  total  costs 
to  the  taxpayer  of  performing  this 
work  and  carrying  out  a  real  competi- 
tion. Instead,  the  bill  would  require 
the  Navy  to  ignore  the  costs  of  moving 
the  ship  and  its  crew  out  of  its  home 
port  and  the  ongoing  costs  of  trans- 
porting them  during  the  repair  avail- 
ability for  training  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  true  com- 
petition. It  is,  instead,  a  double 
whammy  for  the  taxpayer,  the  sailors 
and  the  ship  repair  facilities  in  Navy 
home  ports. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  and  restore  some  fairness 
and  consistency  In  ship  repair  policy 
as  it's  treated  in  this  bill, 

Mr,  HUNTER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr,  Hartnett], 
the  gentleman  from  Charleston. 

Mr,  HARTNETT,  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  commend  my  colleagues, 

I  th'nk  we  have  to  do  what  is  best 
for  the  Navy  and  keep  costs  dowTi. 
keep  Navy  families  together,  to  keep 
up  the  esprit  de  corps  in  the  Navy  and 
maintain  good  personnel. 

I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  and  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  its  introduction. 

Mr,  LOWERY  of  California,  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HUNTER,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California, 

Mr,  LOWERY  of  California,  Mr. 
Chairman,  jiist  in  closing,  I  would 
hope  the  House  will  support  this.  It 
will  keep  costs  dowTi,  It  Is  In  the  tax- 
payers' Interest,  Let  us  factor  In  all 
the  costs.  Let  us  have  truth  in  con- 
tracting so  that  Indeed  we  know  what 
these  costs  are  and  we  have  as  full 
competition  as  possible, 

Mr  SISISK^  Mr  ('hairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  thf  amendment  to  delete  section 
8084  from  the  fiscal  year  1986  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill.  We're  facing  the  con- 
straints of  limited  Tmancial  resources  in 
the  Federal  (iovernment.  We're  facing  a 
need  to  utilize  limited  resources  in  the  best 
vay  possible.  I  submit  that  the  best  way 
,  ussible  does  not  include  saying  that  cer- 
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tain  very  real  cost  factors  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded when  competing  overhaul,  repair  or 
maintenance  ronlracls  for  Navy  ships, 

Durinii  •arlier  debate  on  this  bill  we 
heard  Member^  »a>  that  »e  needed  to  have 
fair  competition  for  ship  repair  and  over- 
haul contracts  in  the  interest  of  saving 
money.  I  agree.  Kul  v»hat  I  can't  under- 
stand is  how  anyone  v»ho  supports  fair 
competition  in  the  interest  of  savinK  money 
would  then  turn  around  and  try  to  stack 
the  deck  against  their  competitors.  That's 
not  fair,  and  it  doesn't  make  sense  if  we 
really  want  to  save  money  on  Navy  con- 
tracts. 

It  seems  simple  enough  to  me  If  we  want 
to  save  money,  we've  got  to  have  fair  com- 
petition. If  we  want  to  have  fair  competi- 
tion, we've  got  to  consider  ail  the  factors 
that  could  raise  or  lower  the  cost  of  ship 
repair.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  say  that  we 
can  consider  this  or  that  factor,  but  we 
can't  consider  some  other  factor.  W'e 
shouldn't  be  able  to  arbitrarily  pick  and 
choose  between  the  cost  factors  or  to 
ignore  the  significant  costs  of  and  charges 
for  interport  differential. 

I  spoke  earlier  today  about  the  undesir- 
ability  of  separatinif  Naw  families,  and  I 
don't  want  to  repeat  that  here  Kul  1  do 
want  to  say  that  the  same  arirument.-  apply 
to  this  situation  and  to  the  possibilities  that 
the  language  in  section  ^(l^^  could  set  in 
motion.  I  just  believe  that  it  represents 
both  bad  personnel  policy  and  had  finan- 
cial policy  to  create  a  situation,  ostensibly 
to  save  money  and  promote  com[>etition. 
that  will  clearly  cost  more  money  and 
remove  competitive  factors  from  consider- 
ation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  that  would  delete  the  laniruage 
in  section  RO>*i  from  the  bill 

,Mr.  BOrCHKH  Mr  (hairman,  1  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  (  alifornia  I  Mr  l.iiwr.RY] 
to  section  hOk)  of  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions hill.  H  R   ;1629 

Present  Navy  policy  concerning  the  eval- 
uation of  hid-  for  ship  maintenance  and 
repair  vvork  appropriately  calculates  all  in- 
terport differentials,  including  costs  for 
steaming  a  vessel  from  it«  home  port  to  an- 
other port  for  repairs,  escort  and  benhing 
costs,  and  messing  of  ship  based  personnel 
in  private  shipyard  bid  calculations. 

Section  H0H4  markedly  changes  current 
Navy  policy  by  directing  that  Interport  dif- 
ferentials not  be  cinsidered  when  evaluat- 
ing bids  for  ship  maintenance  and  repair 
work.  This  provision  of  the  bill  will  distort 
the  competitive  bidding  proces"  and  in- 
crease ship  maintenance  cost« 

Given  our  ongoing  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate viaste  and  inefficiency  m  the  defense 
budget,  section  8084  undermines  our  efforts 
to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order, 

1  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the 
Lowery  amendment. 

Thank  vou. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
Lowery], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  title 
VIII? 

amendment  OFTERED  by  MR.  DYSON 

Mr,  DYSON,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dyson:  None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  Electromagnetic 
Pulse  Testing  [EMP]  In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  or  lis  tributaries. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  from  using  any 
of  the  funds  in  this  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  electromagnetic 
pulse  testing  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  the  Electromagnet- 
ic Hardness  Testing  Programs  in  the 
Navy  are  essential  to  military  pre- 
paredness. And  I  support  the  Navy's 
efforts  in  this  important  area  of  re- 
search. But  I  have  very  serious  reser- 
vations about  conducting  such  tests  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  This  body  of 
water  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  and 
most  productive  ecosystems.  It  Is  the 
most  productive  fishery  In  the  Nation, 
exceeded  only  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific coast  fisheries.  The  Chesapeake 
Bay  provides  spawning  and  nursery 
sites  for  several  Important  species  of 
anadromous  fish,  including  white 
perch,  stripped  bass,  and  shad.  In  addi- 
tion, several  marine  species  including 
blueflsh,  weakflsh,  crooker,  menha- 
den, and  spot  enter  the  bay  to  feed  on 
Its  rich  food  supply.  Migratory  birds 
and  water  fowl  find  food  and  shelter 
in  the  numerous  coves  and  marshes  of 
the  bay.  Approximately  one-half  a  mil- 
lion Canadian  geese  winter  In  the  bay, 
which  also  provides  a  nesting  area  for 
the  endangered  bald  eagle  and  osprey. 

To  protect  this  vital  estuary,  the 
Congress  last  year  appropriated  over 
$10  million  to  begin  the  process  of 
cleaning  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
importance  and  the  magnitude  of  this 
task  manifests  itself  in  the  cooperative 
efforts  that  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania  have  made  toward 
achieving  this  goal.  The  State  of 
Maryland  Itself  has  committed  $70 
million  to  this  program  and  both 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  have  simi- 
larly committed  substantial  resources. 
And  this  year  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  authorized  $52  million  in 
the  Clean  Water  Act  to  set  In  place  a 
4-year  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  this  critical  effort. 
Moreover,  the  EPA,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  also  committed  them- 
selves to  this  restoration  effort. 

In  light  of  this  Investment.  Mr, 
Chairman.  It  seems  wholly  unwise  for 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  invest 
good  money  in  so  Important  a  project 
as  Empress  II  in  an  area  like  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  It's  a  classic  case  of 
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one  hand  not  knowing  what  the  other 
is  doing.  I  believe  we  must  take  a 
much  closer  look  at  this  project  and 
recommend  that  the  Navy  find  an- 
other location  for  conducting  these 
tests 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  In  the  first  place.  I  under- 
stand there  are  no  funds  in  here  for  the 
specific  concern  that  the  gentleman 
has. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Navy  would 
have  to  go  through  all  the  EPA  re- 
quirements first  before  funds  were 
spent. 

In  the  third  place,  during  this  fiscal 
year  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Navy  to  undertake  such  an 
effort. 

But  if  the  Navy  should.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  our  committee 
would  be  delighted  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  to  try  to  deal  with  any  of 
the  concerns  the  gentleman  has  about 
this  measure. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light 
of  that,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  amendment  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  not  prohib- 
ited by  clause  2(c)  of  rule  XXI? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
colloquy  v;ith  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade].  I  am  referring 
to  language  in  the  report  on  the  bill 
that  specifically  addresses  itself  to  the 
Defense  Audiovisual  Agency  and  the 
disestablishment  thereof. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  announced  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Defense  Audiovisual 
Agency  and  in  connection  with  that 
action  the  committee  chose  to  make  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  moneys 
that  flow  for  audiovisual  activities. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimat- 
ed a  $500,000  saving.  The  committee 
envisioned  perhaps  as  much  as  $10 
million.  That  specifically  dramatically 
affects  programs  that  are  responsibly 
carried  forward  within  my  district. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  it  with  the 
committee  and  hopefully  provide  ma- 
terial that  may  cause  the  conunittee  to 
reconsider  a  piece  of  that,  at  least,  be- 
tween now  and  the  conference. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEWIS  oi  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention. 

It  may  very  well  be.  as  my  colleague 
has  pointed  out,  that  we  went  too  far. 
Let  me  say  to  my  colleague  that  be- 
cause of  his  interest  we  are  delighted 
to  receive  additional  information  and 
additional  documentation  to  see  if  per- 
haps we  ought  to  reverse  this  decision 
or  modify  it  in  some  way  that  would 
accommodate  the  gentleman's  inter- 
est. We  will  be  happy  to  do  that,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Perhaps 
the  distinguished  chairman  can  re- 
spond to  both  our  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  has  brought  this 
matter  up.  The  activity  in  question, 
the  Defense  Audiovisual  Agency  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  is  one  that  we 
have  kind  of  interchanged  over  the 
years.  We  are  both  very  familiar  with 
it  and  aware  of  the  important  role 
that  it  plays. 

I  want  to  concur  completely  with  the 
statement  which  my  colleague  has 
made  and  offer  to  support  in  any  way 
I  can  the  careful  reconsideration  by 
the  committee  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
storing some  of  this  $10  million  which 
was  cut  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  voice  my  ob- 
jections to  a  cut  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  audiovisual  functions 
formerly  performed  by  the  Defense 
Audiovisual  Agency  [DAVAl.  OAVA 
was  formed  from  the  individual  audio- 
visual components  of  the  various  serv- 
ices in  order  to  seek  efficiencies  from  a 
consolidated  operation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  decided  this  year  to 
dissolve  DAVA  and  to  return  many  of 
these  audiovisual  functions  back  to 
the  Services  and  to  the  American 
Forces  Information  Service  [AFISl. 
The  Department  of  Defense  identified 
$500,000  in  savings  from  this  move. 

However,  the  committee  has  decided, 
rather  arbitrarily,  I  might  add,  to  cut 
$10  million  from  this  function.  This 
move  was  made  without  prior  consula- 
tion  with  the  Air  Force  which  must 
bear  the  greatest  burden  of  this  cut. 
The  committee  assumes  that  the  Air 
Force  can  absorb  this  cut  and  still 
maintain  current  service  levels,  an  as- 
sumption which  the  Air  Force  says  is 
incorrect.  The  committee  also  has  ab- 
rogated an  understanding  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  current  em- 
ployees that  they  would  be  transferred 
to  the  various  services  along  with  suf- 
ficient funding  to  keep  any  disruption 


to  a  minimum.  A  cut  of  nearly  50  per- 
cent is  not  a  minimum  disruption. 

For  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
aware  of  what  these  audiovisual  func- 
tions entail,  let  me  take  a  moment  to 
explain.  DAVA  was  a  comprehensive 
audiovisual  production,  duplication, 
distribution,  and  storage  operation.  It 
also  maintained  extensive  Department 
of  Defense  film  archives,  valued  at 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Every- 
thing from  training  films  to  combat 
audiovisual  materials  wh?re  handled 
by  DAVA.  In  addition.  DAVA  main- 
tained a  data  base  to  control  produc- 
tion and  storage  and  avoid  duplication. 

Under  the  DAVA  disestablishment, 
these  functions  will  return  to  the  uni- 
formed services  or  to  AFIS.  The  cen- 
tral control  functions,  the  archive 
functions,  and  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution functions  which  affect  all  of 
the  services  will  be  retained  at  the  old 
DAVA  facility  at  Norton  Air  Force 
Base  and  will  fall  to  the  Air  Force  to 
maintain.  These  are  the  functions 
which  will  be  affected  by  the  $10  mil- 
lion cut. 

This  cut  endangers  many  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  archived  audiovisual 
material.  It  also  means  that  millions 
of  dollars  of  films  already  produced 
may  not  be  able  to  be  duplicated  and 
distributed  in  a  timely  manner,  if  at 
all.  The  central  control  function, 
which  helps  eliminate  duplication  of 
efforts,  will  be  threatened.  Also,  exist- 
ing contracts  would  be  terminated, 
costing  an  estimated  $3  million.  And 
all  of  this  is  being  done  without  a  plan 
or  prior  consultation  with  the  services 
affected. 

I  recognize  the  need  to  cut  Federal 
spending,  but  only  with  a  rational  plan 
in  place.  I  will  not  at  this  point  offer 
an  amendment  to  restore  this  funding 
pending  such  a  plan  of  action,  but  will 
work  on  the  other  l)ody  to  correct  this 
situation.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  re- 
verse this  ill-conceived  action. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  relatively  at  the  last 
moment  in  terms  of  the  item  coming 
to  our  attention.  We  do  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  cooperation  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  between 
now  and  the  conference. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recognize  the  problem  and  we  will  be 
delighted  to  consult  with  the  gentle- 
man, consider  such  Information  as  the 
gentleman  has.  supplementing  what 
we  already  have,  and  see  if  we  can  be 
of  assistance  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  concern  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 


has  chosen  to  drastically  reduce  re- 
quested funding  for  the  audiovisual  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  moved 
to  disestablish  the  Defense  Audiovis- 
ual Agency  [DAVA]  located  at  Norton 
Air  Force  Base  in  California.  By  so 
doing,  the  Department  sought  to  real- 
ize improvements  in  both  efficiency 
and  economy.  Yet  these  improvements 
were  predicated  on  the  transfer  of 
DAVA  funds  and  personnel  to  the  re- 
spective military  ser\'ices.  Additional- 
ly, the  Air  Force  was  further  tasked  to 
assume  those  DAVA  functions  which 
could  not  be  reasonably  transferred  to 
the  various  services. 

The  Appropriations  Committee, 
however,  has  taken  action  which  seri- 
ously jeopardizes  the  services  and 
DODs  ability  to  carry  on  the  impor- 
tant, combat-related  responsibility  of 
the  production,  dissemination,  and 
storage  of  military  training  films  and 
photographic  records. 

By  reducing  the  budget  for  audiovis- 
ual requirements  by  almost  50  percent, 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  not 
only  fail  to  realize  the  improvements 
it  sought  when  it  disestablished 
DAVA,  but  it  will  now  be  required  to 
accept  serious  disruptions  in  both  pro- 
duction and  personnel. 

In  the  committee  report  which  ac- 
companies H.R.  3629,  the  committee 
asserts  that  a  number  of  the  functions 
of  the  Defense  Audiovisual  Agency 
were  already  being  duplicated  by  the 
separate  services.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  maintains,  reducing  the 
funds  for  audiovisual  production  from 
$21.9  million  to  $11.9  million  will  have 
no  negative  effect  on  either  the  pro- 
duction of  audiovisual  products  or  the 
personnel  assigned  to  the  Agency. 
This  is  simply  not  the  case. 

There  are  three  primary  services 
performed  by  DAVA  which  are  not  du- 
plicated by  the  services  presently  and 
which  will  have  to  be  performed  at  ad- 
ditional expense  by  the  Air  Force  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base. 

The  production  of  category  3  films 
and  training  aids— those  products 
which  are  used  by  all  the  services  and 
within  the  Department  of  Defense- 
were  produced  exclusively  by  DAVA. 
This  must  now  be  assumed  by  the  Air 
Force  at  Norton. 

The  safe  storage  of  these  important 
and  often  very  expensive  training 
films,  combat  photographic  records, 
and  training  aids  requires  a  specially 
controlled  envirormient.  None  of  the 
individual  services  presently  have  such 
a  storage  facility. 

DAVA  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility disseminating  audiovisual 
products  Department  wide.  Military 
readiness  will  be  directly  impacted  due 
to  the  inability  of  the  training  media 
centers  to  distribute  the  materials  in 
stock.  Nonuse  of  the  available  training 


materials,  representing  a  multimillion- 
dollar  investment,  due  to  an  inability 
to  distribute  them  is  false  economy. 
The  individual  services  have  no  such 
capability  for  coordinated  distribution 
throughout  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Finally,  the  sophisticated  computer 
system  required  to  manage  the  De- 
partment's vast  supply  of  audiovisual 
assets  was  maintained  exclusively  by 
DAVA.  This  invaluable  resource  which 
prevents  the  wasteful  duplication  of 
films  and  training  aids  will  be  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  committee's  action.  No 
replacement  exists  within  the  individ- 
ual services. 

Under  the  original  Department  of 
Defense  plan  for  the  disestablishment 
of  DAVA,  the  Air  Force  was  to  assume 
these  important  functions  at  Norton 
Air  Force  Base,  thereby  ensuring  the 
continued  accessibility  of  all  services 
to  these  vital  audiovisual  assets.  With 
the  committee  reduction  in  funds 
going  for  audiovisual  support,  the  Air 
Force  will  be  unable  to  provide  these 
former  DAVA  senices. 

Of  great  concern  is  the  number  of 
Air  Force  and  private  sector  employees 
who  will  be  negatively  affected  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  decision 
to  cut  funding  by  50  percent.  Some  125 
Air  Force  and  former  DAVA  employ- 
ees will  be  immediately  affected  by  the 
committee  action.  Some  will  lose  their 
jobs  while  others  will  be  required  to 
accept  reductions  or  relocate  to  other 
installations. 

Private  contracts  totaling  some  $13 
million  negotiated  by  DAVA  must  now 
be  canceled.  These  cancellations  will 
cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  over  $3  million 
with  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  a  can- 
celed check. 

However,  these  contract  termina- 
tions will  affect  over  320  employees 
and  their  families.  Since  the  audiovis- 
ual requirements  must  ultimately  be 
met,  the  committee  will  eventually 
spend  at  least  $16  million  in  the  future 
in  order  to  save  $10  million  this  fiscal 
year.  This  figure  does  not  begin  to  rep- 
resent the  human  cost  borne  by  those 
displaced  by  the  committee's  hasty  ac- 
tions. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  did 
not  consult  with  either  the  Air  Force 
or  its  affected  echelons  of  command  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  before  making 
this  dramatic  cut.  Had  it  done  so,  I'm 
confident  that  such  a  reduction  would 
not  have  taken  place.  I  urge  that  these 
funds  be  restored  in  conference  so 
that  the  cost  savings  envisioned  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  when  DAVA 
was  disestablished  may  be  realized  and 
so  that  the  important  work  now 
tasked  to  the  Air  Force  at  Norton  Air 
Force  Base  may  continue  uninterrupt- 
ed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
sut)committee  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member. 

When  we  were  debating  section  2, 
unfortunately  I  was  hosting  a  lunch- 
eon with  the  head  of  the  OMB. 

I  had  an  amendment  at  that  time 
which  I  wanted  to  offer  and,  of  course, 
now  we  have  gone  by  it. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chappell],  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  asked  their 
indulgence. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  revert  back  to 
the  proper  section  or  put  it  in  under 
the  general  language? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  I  intend  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  is  at  the  desk  on  page  117. 
and  which  states;  "On  page  117,  after 
line  2,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion;" 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
side  is  familiar  with  what  the  gentle- 
man wishes  to  do,  and  while  we  think 
this  is  the  wrong  appropriation  bill  to 
put  it  on,  we  have  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BY  MR    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  page  117,  after  line  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inform  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  that 
his  amendment  is  under  title  VIII,  and 
the  gentleman  does  not  need  unani- 
mous consent  to  offer  it. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On 
page  117.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  8102.  There  is  appropriated,  for  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  provided  for.  neces- 
sEU-y  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  an  addi- 
tional $100,000,000.  which  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Operating  Ex- 
penses to  be  available  only  for  operations 
and  training  relating  to  the  Coast  Guard's 
defense  and  military  readiness  missions. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  my  amendment  to  add  $100 
million  to  the  Navy's  operations  and 
maintenance  account,  to  be  available 
for  the  performance  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  military  and  defense  readiness 
missions. 
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I  regret  that  this  amendment  has 
surfaced  so  late  in  the  process  of  this 
bill.  Unfortunately,  it  has  just  been  re- 
cently that  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  need  for  additional 
funding  to  support  its  defense  readi- 
ness missions  has  become  clear. 

Members  of  this  body  have  heard  me 
come  to  this  well  many  times  and  ex- 
plain how  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
assigned  new  responsibilities  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  without  providing  the 
resources  needed  to  fully  carry  out 
those  responsibilities.  The  Coast 
Guard  performs  many  critical  civilian 
missions,  including  search  and  rescue, 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  aids 
to  navigation,  fisheries  enforcement, 
environmental  enforcement  and  re- 
sponse, and  of  course,  drug  interdic- 
tion. 

But  what  sometimes  gets  lost  in  the 
forest  is  the  fact  that  the  Coast  Guard 
is  a  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces,  al 
though  the  only  branch  outside  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  time  of 
war.  or  upon  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Coast  Guard  operates 
as  a  service  in  the  Navy.  In  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  perform  in  this  capac- 
ity, the  Coast  Guard  must  perform 
various  training  and  operational  mis- 
sions, in  cooperation  with  the  Navy,  to 
maintain  its  state  of  deferise  readiness. 
It  is  this  function  which  my  amend- 
ment would  support. 

Much  of  the  Coast  Guard's  role  in 
wartime  is  to  support  and  augment  the 
U.S.  Navy.  One  Illustration  of  this  is 
the  formation  of  the  maritime  defense 
zones,  to  provide  for  the  coastal  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  protecting  the  coast 
against  foreign  intrusion,  but  also  en- 
suring that  our  naval  forces  are  able 
to  break  out  of  our  coastal  areas  and 
assume  their  duty  stations.  The  Coast 
Guard  assumes  special  responsibilities 
for  port  safety  and  security  under  the 
high  temp  of  port  operations  neces- 
sary to  support  a  major  conflict. 

A  good  example  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  role  In  support  of  the  Navy  in- 
volved the  recent  activities  in  Grena- 
da. The  primary  role  involved  coastal 
patrols  for  surveillance  and  interdic- 
tion, aimed  at  preventing  the  seaborne 
Infiltration  of  men  and  material  into 
Grenada.  The  Coast  Guard's  presence 
also  showed  the  United  States  commit- 
ment to  the  new  Grenadian  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard  es- 
tablished and  trained  a  Grenadian 
Coast  Guard. 

The  Navy  had  requested  the  assign- 
ment of  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats  for 
these  purposes,  because  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  unique  expertise  and  capabil- 
ity of  conducting  operations  close  to 
shore  in  relatively  shallow  waters.  The 
several  million  dollars  in  additional 
costs  incurred  by  the  Coast  Guard 
through  its  support  of  the  Grenada 
operation    were    taken    out    of    other 


Coast  Guard  resources— in  other 
words,  out  of  hide. 

The  value  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  de- 
fense readiness  is  clear.  But  the  cost  is 
increasing,  and  the  resources  are 
under  severe  pressure.  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Coast  Guard,  indicat- 
ing that  for  fiscal  year  1984.  the  most 
recent  year  with  actual  data,  the  Coast 
Guard  spent  $101.7  million  for  Its  de- 
fense readiness  program. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering,  for 
$100  million,  is  consistent  with  this 
fiscal  year  1984  actual  level,  and  would 
be  consistent  with  the  'freeze "  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  committee  for  the 
overall  defense  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  funds  are  criti- 
cal to  our  national  defense,  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Capt.  W.T.  Leland: 

DrPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Washington,  DC.  October  30.  1985. 
Hon.  Silvio  Conti:. 
House  of  Repreienlattves.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Contb:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest, this  confirms  information  provided  to 
your  staff  concerning  the  Coast  Guard's  De- 
fense Readiness  program.  In  FY  1984.  based 
on  actual  data,  costs  associated  with  this 
program  totalled  $101,741,000. 

Because  of  Increased  emphasis  on  this 
program,  these  actual  costs  significantly  ex- 
ceeded our  original  estimates  of  FY  1984  ex- 
penditures. We  expect  this  Increasing  trend 
to  continue.  This  will  result  from  the  Im- 
proved defense  readiness  capabilities  of  our 
cutter  fleec.  particularly  with  the  delivery 
of  the  new  270-foot  class  cutters  and  the  sig- 
nificant upgrading  of  our  existing  378-root 
and  210-foot  classes,  respectively  through 
the  Fleet  Renovation  and  Modernization 
(FRAM)  and  Midlife  Maintenance  Avail- 
ability (MMA)  repair  projects.  Additionally, 
Improved  sensor  systems  will  Increase  the 
capabilities  of  our  HC-130  aircraft.  Invest- 
ments In  Navy/DOD  compatible  communi- 
cations equipment  will  modernize  our  com- 
mand and  control  systems,  which  are  Inter- 
gral  to  coordinated  operations  with  the 
other  armed  forces. 

I  think  the  pattern  is  clear.  The  current 
national  emphasis  on  defense  readiness  is 
being  reflected  in  the  Coast  Guard,  too,  al- 
though at  a  slower  pace  given  the  realities 
of  our  budget  situations. 
Sincerely. 

W.T.  LOND. 

Captain.  U.S.  Coast  Ouard.  Chief.  Con 
gressionat  Affairs  Staff  (by  direction  of 
the  Commandantl 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  understand  the  situation.  Are  we 
going  back  to  title  II? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  we  are  putting  it  on 
page  117,  after  line  2. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  that  we  are  familiar 
with  the  amendment  on  this  side.  We 
believe  that  this  is  not  really  the  best 
place  for  the  appropriation,  but  we  do 
recognize  the  problems  we  have  in 
trying  to  overcome  drug  addiction  and 


to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  which  are 
addressed  in  this  amendment.  While  it 
is  a  sizable  amount  involved,  we  think 
that  it  is  the  proper  thing  under  the 
circumstances  to  do,  and  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  for 
yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Massachusetts,   has  ex 
plained  the  amendment  to  us  and  we 
are  happy  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  STl'DDS.  .Mr  (  hairman.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  amendment 

As  Members  know,  the  other  body  voted 
last  week  to  rut  the  (oaHl  duard'H  budi;eT 
by  $230  million.  In  the  world  of  thr  (  om«; 
Guard  that'H  a  lot  of  money 

If  these  funds  are  not  restored,  the  (oast 
Guard,  as  we  have  known  it  in  recent 
years,  will  cease  to  exist.  More  than  6.(»0<i 
out  of  a  total  military  fjirce  of  .'Ih.700  will 
be  eliminated.  .More  than  40  cuttent  will  hr 
decommissioned:  more  than  40  aircraft  »ill 
be  grounded:  3  air  stations  will  t>«-  rlimt-d 
and  <i|x-rMlions  will  b«*  rcdurt-d  al  1.'  "thern 
15  shoreside  search  and  renrue  stations  will 
be  closed:  ('oa.:t  (ruard  rerruitinx  will  come 
to  a  virtual  halt;  and  the  delivery  of  new 
equipment  will  be  delated 

The  action  in  the  other  Ixtdv  is  an  invita 
lion  to  those  who  smujojle  drugs  b>  sea  to 
increase  their  operationn.  for  drug  «mu)i 
glers  are  not  bound  h>  the  lonitressional 
budget  resolution,  nor  are  their  funding 
levels  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  niher 
bodv 

The  reduction""  f«(-i'ri  hi  [he  (  imut  (.uard 
would  result  in  al  least  a  temp<irar\  t-nd  Im 
foreign  fisheries  la»  enforcement,  an  irni 
tation  to  foreign  fishermen  to  steal  .Ameri- 
ca's marine  resourre*  at  liitlr  or  no  risk  to 
themselves. 

Above  all.  the  proposed  ruts  will  damage 
seriously  the  abillt*  of  the  Coast  (.uard  to 
save  the  lne«  of  those  imperiled  at  sea 

Several  Members  of  the  other  b<>d»  said 
during  the  debate  on  the  proposed!  redur 
tlons  in  funding  for  the  (oast  duard  that 
there  reall>  was  nothing  to  worr>  about 
The  reductions  were  so  outrageous.  the> 
argued,  that  the  House  would  never  accept 
them  "Ignore  us."  they  were  saying  to  the 
American  people,  "for  we  do  not  mean 
what  we  say.  nor  can  we  defend  what  we 
are  about  to  do." 

Hut  they  did  it,  nevertheless  \nd  there  is 
little  likelihood,  if  you  take  even  a  simple 
look  at  the  arilhmetu-  thai  the  conference 
committee  on  ihe  iransportalion  appropria- 
tions bill  will  hv  »hli-  lo  full»  rextiire  lheH»- 
funds 

The  Ik  11)  appropriations  hill  is  not  the 
ideal  mei-haninm  h\  which  to  provide  nec- 
essary appropriations  for  the  (oast  (iuard. 
But  the  military  readiness  and  defense  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Coast  Guard  are  real; 


Ihev  are  important;  and  they  will  not  he 
performed  unless  the  funds  appropriated  in 
ihiN  amendment  are  provided 

The  vast  majority  of  the  funds  in  this  bill 
are  requested  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
the  men  and  women  of  the  \rmed  K'orces 
m  the  Defense  Mepartmenl  to  participate 
effect i>el>  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
imergenr*  Kul  should  »urh  a  war  or  na- 
tional emergenrv  arise  the  (  oast  (.uard. 
too.  will  b<'  on  the  front  lines,  just  a.""  Ihev 
have  been  in  every  war  since  Ihe  maritime 
battles  with  the  Barbary  I'lrales  almost  JiKi 
>ears  ago 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Ihe  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  will  not  remedy 
((impletelv  the  potential  disaster  caused  by 
Iht-  artions  of  the  other  body  But  it  will 
lake  us  about  halfway,  it  will  make  the 
work  of  the  transpxirtalion  appropriations 
conferees  that  much  easier  and  it  will 
Ituarantee  the  abilitv  of  the  toast  (.uard  to 
meet  its  militarv  readiness  and  defense  re- 
•  ponsibililies  in  full 

it  will  also,  and  I  believe  just  as  impor- 
tantly, send  a  message  to  the  5..'>0(l  civilians 
and  38.7IMI  military  personnel  who  make  up 
the  Coast  duard  that  the  l.S.  Congress  has 
not  utterly  abandoned  a  rational  set  of  pri- 
orities, and  that  the  work  these  men  and 
women  do,  and  the  risks  they  lake,  are  still 
valued  b>  those  whose  job  it  is  to  represent 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  .American 
pel  1  p  I  e 

Mr  I.KNT  Mr.  (hairman.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  .Massachusetts;  Mr  (  ovTK. 
for  his  amendment  to  add  i\M>  million  in 
-upport  of  the  Military  Readiness  Program 
of  the  (  oasl  (.uard 

By  law,  under  title  14.  the  (oast  (iuard 
must  maintain  a  slate  of  readiness  to  func- 
tion as  a  specialiied  service  in  the  Navy  in 
lime  of  war  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  (Ommiltee  recentl.v  held  a  hear- 
ing on  (oast  (.uard  militarv  readiness  In 
particular,  we  looked  at  Ihe  newly  devel- 
oped Atlantic  and  Pacific  Maritime  Defense 
Zone  IMDZI  commands  and  the  resources 
needed  to  carry  out  and  integrate  the  (oast 
(.uard  into  the  defense  establishment 

I  nder  this  MDZ  concept.  (Oast  (.uard 
rommanders  report  directly  to  the  Navy 
fleet  commanders  for  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Without  this  (oast  (.uard  effort, 
there  is  virtually  no  planned  naval  defense 
of  the  ports  and  coastal  areas  of  the  I  nited 
Stales  Through  the  MDZ  command  struc- 
ture, such  functions  as  port  security,  in- 
shore undersea  warfare,  mine  counlermeas- 
ures.  antiterrorism  and  countersabolage. 
naval  control  of  shipping,  antisubmarine 
warfare  shipping  escort,  and  other  similar 
functions  are  to  be  p»Tformed  Further,  we 
discovered  that  the  manning  level  in  the 
(oast  (.uard  Reserve  is  .'.0  percent  of  re- 
quired strength  while  the  rest  of  the  mili- 
tary services  are  operating  at  nearly  the 
lOO-percent  level. 

We  can  no  longer  neglect  this  important 
area  of  our  Nation's  defense  This  funding 
would  provide  for  some  of  the  equipment, 
manpower,  planning,  and  exercising  neces- 
sary at  all  levels  within  this  defense  struc- 
ture. 


Mr  Chairman,  for  these  reasims  1  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  strongly  urge  Us 
adoption  by  my  colleagues, 

Mr  (  AMPBKl.L  Mr  (  hairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
concern  over  the  language  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations  bill 
committee  report. 

The  refKirl  directs  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  open  for  bid  on  a  coastwide  basis 
not  only  regular  ship  overhauls,  but  also 
all  selected  restricted  availabilities  intended 
for  private  shipyards  If  this  language  is 
maintained,  the  Port  of  Charleston  in  my 
home  Slate  of  Souih  Carolina  stands  to 
lose  a  substantial  amount  of  contracts 
However,  the  loss  of  contracts  is  only  one 
of  my  objections  to  the  committee  lan- 
guage .Also.  I  am  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  taxpayers  who  will  have 
to  pay  as  large  naval  vessels  and  contract 
(>ersonnel  are  required  to  travel  up  to  1.3(M) 
miles  out  of  home  port  for  a  1  or  2  month 
repair  job.  1  am  concerned  with  the  effect 
on  crew  morale  and  retention  rales,  as  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  come  into  pt)rt  from 
long-term  alsea  deployments  and  must 
then  go  to  a  different  port  for  several 
months  away  from  their  families  before 
going  back  to  sea.  .And.  lastly,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  committee  language  would 
represent  a  sharp  departure  from  all  previ- 
ous Navy  policy,  practices,  and  findings, 
with  significant  congressional  factfinding 
and  does  nothing  to  improve  levels  of  DOD 
competition  since  private  sector  ship 
repair  already  is  one  of  the  most  intensely 
competitive  areas  of  Government  procure- 
ment. 

In  closing.  1  feel  the  language  included  in 
the  committee  report  complicates  an  al- 
ready complicated  ship  repair  planning 
process  and  I  support  action  to  reverse  this 
ill-conceived  ptilicy. 

Mr  DAVIS  Mr  Chairman.  1  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts 

It  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  l.S.  (oast  (.uard  is.  in  fact,  a  military 
service  They  have  a  very  important  mis- 
sion to  carry  out  in  time  of  war  They  actu- 
ally become  a  part  of  our  Navy  and  they 
have  been  an  important  asset  to  us  in  every 
war  or  confiict  this  Nation  has  had 

The  readiness  mission  of  the  Coast 
(iuard  is  one  which  I  feel  doe'j  not  g'H  the 
attention  it  needs.  On  October  23.  th»  Sub- 
committee on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation, 
of  which  I  am  ranking  member,  held  a 
hearing  to  discuss  the  Coast  Guard/Navy 
plans  for  cooperation  in  what  is  known  as 
maritime  defense  zones  Thesi  zones  have 
been  set  up  to  coordinate  Coast  (iuard  and 
Navy  response  to  any  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's ports  and  coastal  areas 

During  our  discussion  it  became  clear 
that  the  (oast  (.uard  is  nol  prepared  for  a 
full  mobilization  We  were  told  that  the 
Coast  (iuard  Reserve  strength  is  only  at  .50 
percent  of  need  as  outlined  in  the  plans  put 
together  by  the  (oast  (iuard  and  Navy  Add 
that  to  regular  personnel  i..  the  Coast 
Guard  and  we  would  still  come  up  20,000 
people  short  of  current  planned  needs  for 
mobilization.  We  were  told,  too,  that   if  a 


threat  arose  to  our  Nation's  ports  the 
(oast  (.uard  would  have  to  make  a  judg- 
ment call  on  which  ports  were  most  crucial 
and  just  "let  the  rest  go  "  I  don't  think 
that's  a  comforting  thought;  I  don'l  think 
that's  the  way  the  Coast  (.uard  want*  iu 
But  that  IS  the  way  it  is  This  funding  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  for  the  (oast  Guard 
for  these  reasons  is  extremely  important  It 
will  keep  this  slate  of  affair*  from  deteno- 
rating  further 

The  defense  mission  of  the  Coast  (iuard. 
a*  important  a>  ii  is  is  not  the  only  subject 
we  must  address  here  today  We  must  tell 
our  colleagues  ab<iut  the  threat  to  the 
(oast  (iuard  which  we  now  face  The  (oast 
(.uard  right  now  is  facing  a  cut  of  $230  mil- 
lion from  its  operating  budget  This  action 
was  taken  in  the  Senate  and  will  now  have 
to  be  resolved  by  a  conference  committee  1 
am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  restore 
every  penny  of  that  money  in  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

Further  we  have  found  out  that  the 
(oast  (iuard  already  is  preparing  for  these 
cuts  by  paring  its  operations  The  t  oast 
Guard  Commandant  has  asked  hi^  trofip* 
to  stop  spending  money  in  any  w8>  !he> 
can  We  will  see  an  end  to  drug  interdiction 
routine  patrols  Patrols  will  go  out  only  on 
hard  information  about  illicit  activities  We 
will  see  a  .'iO-percent  cut  in  fisheries  en- 
forcement, we  will  see  a  postponement  of 
maintenance  We  will  see  shoreside  instead 
of  at-sea  training  These  are  the  things  the 
(oast  (.uard  is  doing  right  now  in  anticipa 
Hon  of  these  cuts 

This  IS  what  just  the  threat  of  these  cuts 
IS  doing  to  the  Coast  (.uards  abilities  to 
carry  out  its  missions  There  is  no  question 
that  this  situation  is  having  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  men  and  women  of  the  (Oast 
Guard.  6.000  of  which  will  be  told  to  leave 
if  these  cuts  are  carried  through  confer- 
ence. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  impttrtance  that  we. 
under  no  circumstances,  allow  this  to 
happen,  I  would  like  to  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues now  to  vote  for  this  amendment, 
and  further,  to  be  aware  that  your  support 
for  the  toast  (.uard  is  very  important  in 
the  days  to  come 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr,  CoNTE]. 
The  amendment  ua.s  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN'.  Are  there  other 
a.mendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
McCurdy]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Chair- 
man pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
■Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
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having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3629)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  PYank  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  36.  line  6,  strike  out 
•'$8.043.527.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$6.297. 527.000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  210,  nays 
214,  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
IRoll  No.  378] 
YEAS-210 


Ackertnan 

Clay 

Ford  (TN) 

Annunzio 

Coelho 

Fowler 

Anthony 

Conyers 

Frank 

Applegate 

Coughlin 

Garcia 

Alkins 

Coyne 

Gejdenson 

AuCoin 

Crockett 

Gephardt 

Barnes 

Daschle 

Gibl)ons 

Bates 

Dellunu 

Glickman 

Bedell 

DIngell 

Gonzalez 

Bellenaon 

DioGuardi 

Goodllng 

Bennett 

Dixon 

Gordon 

Berpuler 

Donnelly 

Gradison 

Berman 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Gray  (PA) 

Biaggi 

Downey 

Green 

Boehlert 

Durbin 

Guarini 

Boggs 

Dwyer 

Gunderson 

Boland 

Dymally 

Hall  (OH) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Early 

Hamilton 

Borski 

Eckart(OH) 

Hawkins 

Bosco 

Edgar 

Hayes 

Boucher 

Edwards  (CA) 

Heftel 

Boxer 

E^ans  (lA) 

Henry 

Brown  <CA) 

Evans  (ID 

Hertel 

Bruce 

Feighan 

Hopkins 

Bryant 

Florio 

Horton 

Burton  (CA) 

FoglietU 

Howard 

Carper 

Foley 

Hughes 

Carr 

Ford  (MI) 

Jacobe 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NCI 

Jones  (OK) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach  (lAi 

Lehman  (CAi 

Lehman  (FLi 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lightfoot 

Lipiruki 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Mac  Kay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Meyers 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Bad  ham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bevill 

Billrakis 

Bliley 

Boner  (TN) 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Biutamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

ClinRer 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Comtiest 

Cooper 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

E}arden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 


Mitchell 

Moakley 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ot>erslar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

NAyS-214 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckert  (NY) 

Eklwards(OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

PUh 

Fllppo 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gregg 

Orotberg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hller 

Hillls 

Holt 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaslch 


Sisisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLi 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

LoefHer 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

NIelson 

O'Brien 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Pepper 


Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GAi 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slaughter 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

iNHi 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 


Tallon 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING- 10 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Bonker 
Collins 


Conte 
Gray  (ID 
Marlenee 
McCain 

D  1420 


Nelson 
Parrls 


an- 

The 
and 


The  Clerk  sumounced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Collins  for,  with  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  SCHUMER  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
question  is  on  the  engrossment 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OPTEREO  BY  MR.  RUDD 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RUDD  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  3629.  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  Is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  359.  nays 
67.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
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1985 

[Roll  No.  379] 
YEAS-359 

cc 

AkakB 

Dyson 

Leath  (TX) 

Alexander 

Early 

Lehman  (PL) 

Anderson 

Eckart(OH) 

Lent 

Andrews 

Eckert  (NY) 

Levin  (MI) 

Annunzio 

Edgar 

Levine  (CA) 

Anthony 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Applegate 

Emerson 

LewU  (FL) 

Archer 

English 

Uplnskl 

Armey 

Erdreich 

Uvlngston 

Aspin 

Evans  (ID 

Uoyd 

Atkins 

Fascell 

Loefner 

AuColn 

Fawell 

Long 

Badham 

Fazio 

Lott 

Barnard 

Feighan 

liowery  (CA) 

Barnes 

Fiedler 

LuJan 

Bartlett 

Fields 

Luken 

Barton 

Fish 

Lungren 

Bateman 

Fllppo 

Mack 

Bennett 

Florio 

Mac  Kay 

Bentley 

FoglietU 

Madlgan 

Bereuter 

Foley 

Manton 

Berman 

Ford  (TN) 

Martin  (ID 

Bevill 

Fowler 

Martin  (NY) 

BiaggI 

Franklin 

Martinez 

Billrakis 

Frost 

Matsul 

Bliley 

Fuqua 

Mavroules 

Boehlert 

Gallo 

Mazzoli 

Boggs 

Gaydos 

McCandless 

Boland 

Gejdenson 

McCloskey 

Boner  (TN) 

Gekas 

McCollum 

Bonior  (MI) 

Gephardt 

McCurdy 

Borski 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Bosco 

Oilman 

McEaen 

Boucher 

Gingrich 

McGrath 

Boulter 

Glickman 

MrHugh 

Breaux 

Gonzalez 

McKeman 

Brooks 

Goodllng 

McMillan 

Broomfield 

Gordon 

Meyers 

Brown  (CA) 

Gradison 

Mica 

Broyhill 

Gray  (PA) 

Michel 

Bruce 

Green 

Mikulski 

Bryant 

Gregg 

Miller  (OH) 

Burton  (IN) 

Orotberg 

Miller  (WA) 

Buslamante 

Guarini 

Moakley 

Byron 

Gunderson 

MoUnarl 

Callahan 

Hall  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Campt)ell 

Hall.  Ralph 

Montgomery 

Carney 

Hamilton 

Moore 

Carper 

Hammerschmidt  Moorhead 

Carr 

Hansen 

Morrison  (CT) 

Chandler 

Hartnett 

Morrison  (WA) 

Chapman 

Hatcher 

Mrazek 

Chappell 

Hawkins 

Murtha 

Chappie 

Hefner 

Myers 

Cheney 

Heftel 

Natcher 

Cllnger 

Hendon 

Neal 

Coats 

Henry 

Nichols 

Cobey 

Hller 

Nielson 

Coble 

HUlis 

Nowak 

Coelho 

Holt 

O'Brien 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hopkins 

Oakar 

Coleman  (TX) 

Horton 

Olin 

Combest 

Howard 

Ortiz 

Conte 

Hoyer 

Oxley 

Cooper 

Hubbard 

Packard 

Coughlin 

Huckaby 

PanetU 

Courter 

Hughes 

Pashayan 

Coyne 

Hunter 

Pease 

Craig 

Hutto 

Penny 

Crane 

Hyde 

Pepper 

Daniel 

Ireland 

Petri 

Dannemeyer 

Jacobs 

Pickle 

Darden 

Jeffords 

Porter 

Daschle 

Jenkins 

Price 

Daub 

Johnson 

Pursell 

Davis 

Jones  (NO 

Quillen 

de  la  Garza 

Jones  (OK) 

Ray 

DeLay 

Jones  (TN) 

Regula 

Derrick 

Kanjorski 

Reld 

DeWine 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Dickinson 

Kasich 

Ridge 

Dicks 

Kemp 

Rinaldo 

DIngell 

Kennelly 

Ritter 

DioGuardi 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Dixon 

Kleczka 

Roe 

Donnelly 

Kolbe 

Roemer 

Doman  (CA) 

Kolter 

Rogers 

Dowdy 

Kostmayer 

Rose 

Downey 

Kramer 

Rostenl-owski 

Dreier 

LaPalce 

Roth 

Duncan 

Lagomarsino 

Roukema 

Durbin 

Lantos 

Rowland  (CT) 

Dwyer 

LatU 

Rowland  (GA) 
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Sabo 

Snowe 

Visclosky 

Saxton 

Snyder 

Volkmer 

Schaefer 

Solarz 

Vucanovich 

Scheuer 

Solomon 

Walgren 

Schuette 

Spence 

Walker 

Schulze 

Spratt 

Watklns 

Schumer 

St  Germain 

Weber 

Sensenbreruier 

Staggers 

Whitehurst 

Sharp 

Stalllngs 

Whitley 

Shaw 

Stangeland 

Whittaker 

Shelby 

Stenholm 

WhitUn 

Shumway 

Strang 

Williams 

Shuster 

Stratton 

Wilson 

Sikorski 

Stump 

Wlrth 

SUJander 

Sundquist 

Wise 

Sisisky 

Sweeney 

Wolf 

Skeen 

Swindall 

Wolpe 

Skelton 

Synar 

Wortley 

Slattery 

Tallon 

Wright 

Slaughter 

Tauzln 

Wyden 

Smith  (FL) 

Taylor 

Wylie 

Smith  (NE) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Yatron 

Smith  (NJ) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Young  (AK) 

Smith.  Denny 

Torricelli 

Young (FL) 

(OR) 

Traxler 

Young  (MO) 

Smith.  Robert 

Udall 

Zschau 

(NH) 

Valentine 

Smith.  Robert 

Vander  Jagt 

(OR) 

NAYS— 67 

Ackerman 

Kildee 

Rudd 

Bates 

Leach  (lA) 

Russo 

Bedell 

Lehman  (CA) 

Savage 

Bellenson 

Leiand 

Schneider 

Bonker 

Ughtfoot 

Schroeder 

Boxer 

Lowry  (WA) 

Seiberling 

Brown  (CO) 

Lundine 

Smith  (lA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Markey 

Stark 

Clay 

McKinney 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Miller  (CA) 

Studds 

Crockett 

MineU 

Swift 

Dellums 

Mitchell 

Tauke 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Monson 

Torres 

Dymally 

Moody 

Towns 

Edwards  (CA) 

Murphy 

Traficant 

Evans  (lAi 

Oberstar 

Vento 

Ford  (MI) 

Obey 

Waxman 

Frank 

Owens 

Weaver 

Frenzel 

Perkins 

Weiss 

Garcia 

Rahall 

Wheat 

Hayes 

Rangel 

Yates 

Hertel 

Rodino 

Kasteruneler 

Roybal 

NOT  VOTING 

-8 

Addabbo 

Marlenee 

Parrls 

Collins 

McCain 

Roberte 

Gray  (ID 

Nelson 

amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
pentleman  from  Florida'' 

Mr  SCHAEFXR  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
senmg  the  right  to  object.  I  a.sk  'he 
gentleman  from  Floncia.  has  ihi.^  been 
cleared  through  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania' 

Mr,  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida 

Mr.  LJ;HM.A.N  of  Florida  Ye.v  Mr. 
SiJeaker.  1  jusl  received  word  from  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsyha.nia  ;Mr. 
Coughlin].  that  he  has  no  problem. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  ms  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  lo  the  request  of  the 
gentlemaji  from  Florida''  The  Chair 
hears  none  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees  Messrs. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  S.^bo.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania,  Carr,  Durbin.  Mrazek, 
Whitten,  Coughlin,  Conte,  Pursell. 
and  Wolf. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1445 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  for.  with  Mrs.  Col- 
lins against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  anounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3244  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  REl^T- 
ED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION 
ACT,   1986 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
3244)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 


NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE 
EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  126) 
to  designate  the  week  of  November  3. 
1985,  through  November  9.  1985.  as 
"National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman], 

Mr.  OILMAN  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126.  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 3,  1985,  as  "National  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 
Week."  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr,  Bennett]  for  once  again 
introducing  this  measure,  and  for  his 
tireless,  dedicated  efforts  in  our  Na- 
tion's continuing  war  against  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  I  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  ravages  of  drug  abuse.  It  has 
been  my  sad  privilege  to  cochair  hear- 
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Ings  throughout  the  country,  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel].  We  have  taken 
testimony  from  drug  smugglers  and 
pushers,  business  professionals,  and 
homemakers.  film,  television,  and  re- 
cording artists.  All  had  been  driven  to 
near  ruin  by  their  involvement  with  il- 
legal drugs.  While  the  characters  and 
places  change,  all  of  their  stories  were 
remarkably  the  same;  drug  abuse 
knows  no  social,  economic,  gender,  or 
racial  boundaries.  There  is  something 
extremely  valuable  to  be  learned  from 
these  stories— stories  that  can  and 
should  be  shared  during  National 
Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 
Week. 

Of  all  of  the  reports  that  we  hear  re- 
lating to  narcotics  abuse,  none  are 
more  poignant  than  those  involving 
our  young  persons.  Daily  our  children 
fall  victim  to  the  drug  menace.  In  that 
regard  I  was  pleased  to  introduce 
along  with  Chairman  Rangel.  legisla- 
tion addressing  our  States'  growing 
need  for  support  of  their  drug  educa- 
tion and  prevention  efforts.  H.R.  526, 
the  State  and  Local  Narcotics  Control 
Assistance  Act  of  1985  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  level  of  State  and  local  en- 
forcement of  State  laws  relating  to  the 
production,  illegal  possession,  and 
transfer  of  controlled  substances.  Our 
legislation  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  increasing  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  provide  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 
We  must  identify  and  address  the  very 
real  drug  problem  in  this  Nation  if  we 
are  to  free  our  communities,  our 
schools,  and  our  workplaces,  from  the 
ravages  of  drug  abuse. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
allow  educators,  employers,  parents, 
community  leaders,  and  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  focus  their  efforts 
on  educating,  and  thus  preventing, 
drug  abuse.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  help  in  these  efforts  by 
supporting  House  Joint  Resolution 
128.  designating  the  week  of  November 
3.  1985.  as  National  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation and  Prevention  Week. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  126 

Whereas,  the  illegal  drug  trade  consists  of 
approximately  $79,000,000,000  in  retail  busi- 
ness per  year; 

Whereas,  removing  the  damand  for  drugs 
would  reduce  the  illegal  drug  trade: 


Whereas,  drug  abuse  destroys  the  future 
of  many  of  the  young  people  and  adults  in 
the  Nation; 

Whereas,  the  eradication  of  drug  abuse  re- 
quires a  united  mobilization  of  national  re- 
sources, including  law  enforcement  and  edu- 
cational efforts:  and 

Whereas,  the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
drug  abuse  is  education  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  the  home,  classroom  and  communi- 
ty: Now.  therefore.  Xk 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  3.  1985.  through  November  9. 
1985,  is  designated  as  "National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Week"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  prevention  programs  in  their  com- 
munities and  encouraging  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  investigate  and  discuss  drug  abuse 
problems  sind  possible  solutions. 

.Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  predicament  this  nation 
fares  in  regard  to  drug  abuse.  I'se  of  ille^l 
drufCM  saps  our  country  and  strikei)  at  the 
very  root  of  our  culture.  This  is  why  this 
rommemorative  week  is  so  important — be- 
cause it  reminds  us  of  what  we  fare  and  the 
peril  involved  if  we  do  not  art.  This  rom- 
memorative week  is  esperially  important 
berause  in  our  heightened  awareness  of  the 
terrible  drug  abuse  problem  it  helps  to  ad- 
dress attention  to  possible  solutions.  The 
war  against  drugs  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mentally important  struggles  we  fare  as  a 
people.  Eradiration  uf  drug  abuse  requires 
a  united  mobilization  of  national  resourres. 
Including  law  enforrement  and  edurational 
efforts.  As  a  nation  we  must  work  to  edu- 
cate people — family,  friends,  ourselves — 
about  this  terrible  evil.  Together — and  only 
together — can  we  beat  drug  abuse  in  our 
society. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  DIABETES  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  smd  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  145)  designating  November  1985 
as  "National  Diabetes  Month"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate    3lnt  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  simply  would  like  to  inform  thp 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec 
tion  to  the  legislation  now  being  con 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva 
tion  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore.     I 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  145 

Whereas  diabetes  with  its  complications 
kills  more  than  any  other  disease  except 
cancer  and  cardiovascular  diseases: 

Whereas  diabetes  afflicts  twelve  million 
Americans  and  over  five  million  of  these 
Americans  are  not  aware  of  their  Illness; 

Whereas  more  than  $14,000,000,000  annu- 
ally are  used  for  health  care  costs,  disability 
payments,  and  premature  mortality  costs 
due  to  diat>etes: 

Whereas  up  to  85  per  centum  of  all  cases 
of  nonlnsulin  dependent  diabetes  may  be 
preventable  through  greater  public  under- 
standing, awareness,  and  education; 

Whereas  diat>etes  is  particularly  prevalent 
among  black  Americans.  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans. Native  Americans,  and  women;  and 

Whereas  diat>etes  is  a  leading  cause  of 
blindness,  kidney  disease,  heart  disease, 
stroke,  birth  defects,  and  lower  life  expect- 
ancy, which  complications  may  be  reduced 
through  greater  patient  and  public  under- 
standing, awareness,  and  education:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1985  is  designated  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  otwerve  that  month  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Sp<>Hk.  r  ..riio  the 
House  passed  House  Joinr  K<'«alu'.Mn  314 
(SJ.  Res.  145).  a  bill  to  d«-iitna 
of  this  year  as  "National  MmK' 
As  you  know.  House  Join'  H< 
has  over  220  ro«(>..n-i.r-  mri 
bers  of  Congre^~  fr  .t  h.  ;>, 
aisle  and  from  each  region  uf 

Diabetes  Is  one  of  the  most  ocrious 
health  problems  of  dur  timt'  Twelve  mil- 
lion Americans  are  affected  h>  ihi"  disease. 
and  a  large  percentage  of  these  indmduiil- 
are  not  aware  of  their  condition.  Eacii  >eHr 
an  estimated  .500.000  more  Americans  are 
told  by  their  physicians  that  they  have  dia- 
betes. 

Diabetes  with  its  romplications  kills 
more  Amerirans  than  all  other  diseases. 
When  is  strikes  children.  diHh.ti-  can 
result  in  rapid  fatalitv  unlf.-  \U>  life- 
saving  hormone  insulin  is  administered 
almost  immediately.  Everyone  with  diabe- 
tes faces  long-term  romplications  which 
may  rause  heart  disease,  stroke,  kidney 
failure,  blindne--  -.•.n  nerve  disorders 
and  amputation-  ih.  human  toll  of  diabe- 
tes canriir;  (>•  .•»;irimted  Hu!  Ihe  i'<iincimi<' 
toll  is  nppr..x  iniHtil*  Jil  hilliiin  Hnnuall* 
due  to  mediral  cn-I-.  Iii«i  work  ila*»,  dis- 
ability pH»men!«  and  premalun-  deaih  from 
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ing to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  disease. 
Second,  National  Diabetes  Month  will  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  seminars,  speeches,  work- 
Hhops,  and  other  activities  designed  to  help 
educate  the  public  with  regard  to  methods 
of  diagnosing,  treallnx  and  s oping  with  dia- 
betes. Finally,  the  resolution  seeks  to  high- 
light the  need  for  continued  funding  of  bio- 
medical research  into  the  causes,  treat- 
ments, and  potential  cures  of  diabetes.  It  is 
my  hope  that  passage  of  the  House  joint 
resolution  (SJ.  Res.  14.5)  will  accomplish 
each  of  these  goals. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time;  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  REYES  SYNDROME 
WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  29)  to  designate  the  week  of  No- 
vember 11.  1985.  through  November 
17.  1985,  as  "National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta]  for  champion- 
ing this  bill  through  the  House. 

Reye's  syndrome  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  killers  of  children,  and 
his  efforts  to  enlighten  all  Americans 
about  the  devastating  effects  of  this 
disease  are  worthy  of  our  praise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  122. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29.  As  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  House  bill,  I  was 
able  to  secure  over  225  of  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  the  bill. 

Reye's  syndrome  is  a  disease  of  un- 
known cause  which  normally  attacks 
healthy  children  18  years  of  age  and 
under,  both  male  and  female,  which 
can  kill  or  cripple  more  than  half  of 
its  victims  within  several  days  by  at- 
tacking the  muscles,  liver,  brain,  and 
kidneys,  and  which  affects  every  organ 
in  the  body. 


Reye's  is  recognized  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administraton  to  be  1  of  the  top 
10  killers  among  all  children's  diseases. 
Reye's  syndrome  was  first  recog- 
nized as  a  specific  illness  in  1963  but  is 
not  a  new  illness  since  children  have 
been  affected  by  it  for  decades  during 
which  it  was  improperly  diagnosed. 

National  Reye's  syndrome  volunteer 
organizatons  are  established  through- 
out the  United  States  and  are  support- 
ed by  thousands  of  parents.  These  vol- 
unteer organizations  exist  to  encour- 
age involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  supporting  Reye's  syn- 
drome research;  to  encourage  coordi- 
nation of  the  treatment  and  research 
centers;  to  establish  Reye's  syndrome 
as  a  reportable  disease  in  every  State; 
and  to  establish  at  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  a  position  for  the  review 
of  data  on  Reye's  syndrome  patients. 

It  is  important  to  educate  the  public 
to  the  problems  of  the  disease  and, 
therefore,  important  to  set  aside  a 
week  to  recognize  this  devastating 
children's  disease.  I  urge  that  the  bill 
be  approved. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  29 
Whereas  Reye's  syndrome  is  a  disease  of 
unknown  cause  that  usually  attacks  healthy 
children  nineteen  years  of  age  and  under, 
and  kills  or  cripples  more  than  half  of  the 
victims  within  several  days; 

Whereas  Reye's  syndrome  is  one  of  the 
top  ten  killers  among  all  diseases  of  children 
aged  one  to  ten; 

Whereas  Reye's  syndrome  was  a  misdiag- 
nosed illness  of  children  until  recognized  as 
a  specific  illness  in  1963: 

Whereas  the  current  reporting  of  cases  of 
Reye's  syndrome  may  not  provide  an  accu- 
rate appraisal  of  the  Incidence  of  the  dis- 
ease because  not  all  States  are  required  to 
report  such  cases  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control; 

Whereas  national  Reyes  syndrome  volun- 
teer organizations  are  established  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  and  are  supported  by 
thousands  of  parents; 

Whereas  such  volunteer  organizations 
exist  to  encourage  Involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  supporting  Reye's  syn- 
drome research,  to  encourage  coordination 
of  the  treatment  and  research  efforts  by  the 
various  Reye's  syndrome  treatment  and  re- 
search centers,  to  establish  Reye's  syndrome 
as  a  reportable  disease  in  every  Stale,  to  es- 
Ublish  a  position  for  the  review  of  data  on 
Reye's  syndrome  patients  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  to  sponsor  programs  to 
educate  parents  and  medical  professionals 
with  respect  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
the  illness,  and  to  raise  funds  for  research 
into  the  cause  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Reye's  syndrome: 

Whereas  the  public  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
incidence  of  Reye's  syndrome:  and 


Whereas  the  Governors  of  several  States 
have  declared  Reye's  syndrome  weeks;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  11.  1985.  through  November  17. 
1985.  is  designated  "National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Week"  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  StJBSTITUTE 
OrTERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sul)stitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Garcia;  Strike  out  all  alter 
the  resolving  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  the  week  of  November  1 1  through  No- 
vember 17.  1985,  is  designated  "National 
Reye's  Syndrome  Week  ".  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  that  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PREAMBLE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.    GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Garcia;  Amend  the  preamble  to  read  as 
follows: 

Whereas  Reye's  Syndrome  is  a  disease  of 
unknown  cause  which  normally  attacks 
healthy  children  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
under,  l>oth  male  and  female,  which  can  kill 
or  cripple  more  than  half  of  its  victims 
within  several  days  by  attacking  the  mus- 
cles, liver,  brain,  and  kidneys,  and  which  af- 
fects every  organ  in  the  body; 

Whereas  Reye's  Syndrome  is  recognized 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to  l>e 
one  of  the  top  ten  killers  among  all  chil- 
dren's diseases: 

Whereas  Reye's  S>'ndrome  was  first  recog- 
nized as  a  specific  Illness  In  1963  but  Is  not  a 
new  Illness  since  children  have  t>een  affect- 
ed by  It  for  decades  during  which  it  was  im- 
properly diagnosed; 

Whereas  the  reporting  of  cases  of  Reye's 
Syndrome  is  required  in  only  one-half  of  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  I»uerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  other  territories  and  p>ossesslons  of 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  national  Reye's  S>'ndrome  volun- 
teer organizations  are  established  through- 
out the  United  States  and  are  supported  by 
thousands  of  parents: 

Whereas  such  volunteer  organizations 
exist  to  encourage  Involvement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  supporting  Reye's  Sj-n- 
drome  research:  to  encourage  coordination 
of  the  treatment  and  research  efforts  by  the 
various  Reye's  S>'ndrome  treatment  and  re- 
search  centers:    to   establish    Reye's   Syn- 
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drome  as  a  reportable  disease  In  every  State: 
to  establish  at  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol a  position  for  the  review  of  data  on 
Reye's  Syndrome  patients:  to  sponsor  a  mul- 
ticenter  research  study  by  recogmlzed  au- 
thorities on  Reye's  Syndrome;  to  sponsor 
programs  to  educate  parents  and  medical 
professionals  with  respect  to  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  illness:  and  to  raise  funds 
for  research  Into  cause,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  Reye's  Syndrome; 

Whereas  the  public,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  general,  and  the  Congress  In  par- 
ticular, are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
continuous  increase  In  the  incidence  of 
Reyes  Syndrome:  and 

Whereas  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
several  States  have  declared  Reye's  Syn- 
drome weelcs:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Mr.  GARCIA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  preamble 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
preamble  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TITLE  OPTEREO  BY 
MR.   GARCIA 

Mr,  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Garcia: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  November  U 
through  November  17.  1985.  as  National 
Reye's  Syndrome  Week'.". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  ALOPECIA  AREATA 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  282) 
designating  the  week  beginning  Octo- 
ber 27.  1985.  as  "National  Alopecia 
Areata  Awareness  Week,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 


vania   [Mr.    Kostmayer]    who    is   the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  measure. 

Mr,  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  282,  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  on  May  8  of  this 
year  designating  the  week  of  October 
27  as  National  Alopecia  Areata  Week. 

Alopecia  areata  is  a  serious  disease 
which  affects  2  million  people,  particu 
larly  children  and  young  adults.  It 
occurs  when  the  hair  follicles  stop  pro- 
duction, causing  severe  hair  loss.  It  is 
common  for  alopecia  victims  to  lose  all 
of  their  hair,  including  eyelashes,  eye- 
brows, and  body  hair. 

Since  alopecia  areata  has  no  phys- 
ically debilitating  effects,  it  is  hard  for 
most  of  us  to  understand  just  how  dev- 
astating this  disease  can  be.  Most  alo- 
pecia victims  hide  their  condition  from 
friends  and  even  family  members, 
living  in  fear  that  someone  will  discov- 
er their  secret.  Alopecia  is  particularly 
traumatic  for  children  and  young 
people,  who  are  its  primary  victims. 
Those  of  us  who  have  children  know 
just  how  unkind  children  can  be  to 
someone  who  is  different. 

I  first  learned  about  this  little- 
known  disease  from  Dolly  Dowd  of 
Levittown.  PA.  Dolly,  whose  daughter 
has  alopecia,  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
bring  this  disease  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  the  Congress.  Dolly 
also  introduced  me  to  Judith  Ross, 
president  of  the  National  Alopecia 
Areata  Foundation,  who  has  devoted 
so  much  time  in  the  past  year  to  gath- 
ering support  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 282.  and  to  Whitfield  Lee  of 
North  Carolina  who  founded  the  Na- 
tional Alopecia  Areata  Research  Foun- 
dation to  raise  money  for  alopecia  re- 
search. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Dolly,  Judith, 
and  all  of  the  people  across  the  coun- 
try who  have  worked  so  hard  to  have 
this  week  declared  National  Alopecia 
Areata  Awareness  Week.  I  know  that 
they  are  working  with  the  same 
energy  during  this  week  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  alopecia 
among  the  American  people. 

Researchers  have  found  evidence 
that  alopecia  is  caused  by  a  problem 
with  the  body's  immune  system,  and 
they  believe  that  a  cure  Is  within 
reach.  At  this  time,  however,  there  Is 
no  Federal  support  for  alopecia  re- 
search. 

With  sufficient  research  funding,  it 
is  possible  that  researchers  could  dis- 
cover a  cure  for  alopecia  areata  in  this 
decade.  Bui  now  alopecia  victims  need 
more  than  dollars— they  need  our  un- 
derstanding. Most  of  the  trauma  asso- 
ciated with  alopecia  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  public's  ignorance  of  the  disease 
and  of  our  inability  to  accept  alopecia 
victims  as  normal  members  of  society. 
That  is  why  I  believe  It  is  crucial  to  set 
aside  a  week  to  promote  awareness  of 
alopecia  areata. 


Over  220  of  my  colleagues  ha.' 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  Hou:  • 
Joint  Resolution  282.  I  want  to  thank 
them  for  their  help,  and  to  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure, 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J   Res  282 

Whereas  alopecia  areata  is  a  serious  dis- 
ease affecting  approximately  two  million 
people: 

Whereas  alopecia  areata,  which  usually 
afflicts  children  and  young  adults,  causes 
severe  and  often  permanent  hair  loss: 

Whereas  the  coordinated  efforts  of  sup- 
port groups  in  forty-two  States  have  helped 
thousands  of  people  cope  with  the  physical 
and  emotional  problems  caused  by  alopecia 
areata; 

Whereas  much  of  the  trauma  associated 
with  alopecia  areata  could  be  reduced 
through  greater  public  awareness,  under- 
standing, and  education:  and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  alopecia  areata  Is 
unknown,  and  promising  research  efforts  to 
find  a  cure  for  the  disease  should  be  pro- 
moted: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnxted  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assernbled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning October  27,  1985,  Is  designated  as 
"National  Alopecia  Awareness  Week",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  smd  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
four  joint  resolutions  just  considered 
and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


O  1500 

RETAIN  STATE  AND   LOCAL  TAX 

DEDUCTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Barnes]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  B.AR.NES,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mtijiir  mHueH  faririK  the  Wms  unci  Means 
(  otnmitter  in  itn  rdn-^ideratmn  of  tax 
reform  lfi{ix|ulii>n  !>•  the  I'reHideni  «  propos- 
al tu  eliminate  the  deduction  for  Slate  and 
local  income  and  real  property  taxes. 


The  P'rfsidfnt's  plan  represents  an  ex- 
treme approach  to  raiMn^  revenue  and  ijt- 
nore><  the  (•on»equenf es  for  States  and  lo- 
(alitieo  and  indnidual  la\pa>er>  It  is  tar- 
geted againKl  those  State*  which  have  tried 
to  deal  with  the  major  problems  of  urban 
(enters  p<ner1>  eduratum.  puhlir  safety. 
and  the  quality  of  life  »uh  harsh  conse- 
gutnies  for  man»  Slale«  piiniiulariy  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest 

Mr  Speaker,  the  oslensihli  purpose  of 
lax  reform  is  to  ensure  fairnes-  It  i-  not  to 
discriminate  against  reKions  of  the  country 
or  to  disrupt  the  operations  of  State  and 
local  (fovernments  which  depend  on  the 
property  tax  and  on  public  support  for 
State  expenditures  to  fund  Nital  public  serv- 
ices such  as  education,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection and  the  public  works  infrastructure. 

The  President's  plan  violates  that  concept 
by  favorin({  States  which  have  opted  for 
lower  levels  of  (fovernment  activity  and 
lower  levels  of  supp<irt  lor  public  services. 
Since  the  Keaitan  administration  has  been 
attemptiPK  to  abolish  e\istinK  Kederal  do- 
mestic pro){rarns  and  other  expenditures 
^pecificallv  designed  to  aid  localities,  such 
as  revenue  sharing,  it  makes  no  sense  for 
the  administration  to  further  harass  those 
States  which  are  willing  to  pursue  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  governing  a  complex 
society. 

Another  major  consequence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  impacts  on  individuals  by  un- 
dermining the  ability  of  Americans  to  pur- 
chase and  maintain  homes  The  property 
tax  deduction  is  a  vital  component  of  the 
incentives  for  home  ownership  In  addition. 
by  weakening  the  States  fiscal  base,  repeal 
of  the  deductions  mav  make  H  int  reasinirly 
difricult  for  the  States  to  maintain  confi- 
dence in  general  obligation  bonds  they 
issue  for  variou-  purposes  Interest  rates 
may  be  forced  up  as  a  result. 

Inclusion  of  these  provisions  in  anv  tax 
bill  recommended  by  the  Ways  and  .Means 
Committee  will  almost  surely  result  in  the 
defeat  of  the  lax  reform  legislative  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  cosponsored  House 
Resolution  105.  a  resolution  urging  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  to  retain  the 
iliductihilitv  of  State  and  local  taxes  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  reckless  than  to  attack 
our  State  and  local  governments,  which  are 
far  more  vulnerable  fiscallv  and  have  far 
less  resources  than  the  Federal  dovern- 
ment.  Tax  reform  should  not  be  a  Trojan 
horse  for  further  drastic  cuts  in  public 
services. 


CONGRESSMAN  BARTLETT 

"ADOPTS"      TWO     SOVIET     RE- 

FUSENIKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlxtt]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  As  the  summit  approaches.  I 
know  a  large  number  of  Americans 
and  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
administration    continue    to    be    con- 


cerned and  to  raise  the  issue  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  Soviet  emigration.  I  would 
raise  today  the  issue  not  in  abstract 
terms,  as  it  will  be  discussed  at  the 
summit  and  elsewhere,  but  an  issue  of 
very  real  human  terms,  so  I  rise  to  dis- 
cuss the  plight  of  two  friends  of  mine, 
very  real  human  beings,  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  struggle. 

In  our  country,  the  struggle  for  im- 
proved emigration  as  well  as  cultural 
and  religious  rights  for  Soviet  Jews 
has  been  ongoing  for  almost  two  dec- 
ades now.  I  speak  today  about  two  re- 
fuseniks  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  while  on  a  trip  earlier  this 
year  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  resolve  of  these  two 
men  and.  consequently,  I  have  "adopt- 
ed" them  as  friends.  I  regard  them  as 
friends,  and  I  regard  them  as  human 
beings  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
allow  to  leave.  So  I  bring  their  plight 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
American  people  today  as  we  approach 
the  simirr«**. 

The  nrst  is  an  individual  named 
Yakov  Rabinovich,  Yakov  Rabinovich 
is  a  resident  of  Leningrad.  He  first  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  emigrate  with 
his  family  in  1978.  In  a  typical  caprice 
of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  that  only 
the  Kremlin  could  understand,  Mr. 
Rabinovich's  wife  and  two  children 
were  allowed  to  leave  Russia  in  1980. 
But  Yakov  remains  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  spuriously  characterized  as 
having  access  to  "state  secrets."  That 
is  because  his  previous  job,  prior  to 
1972,  was  as  one  of  thousands  of  ship- 
building engineers  and  designers. 

Now.  without  exception,  every  type 
of  ship  that  Yakov  Rabinovich  had 
previously  helped  to  design  in  however 
small  a  fashion  has  already  been  ex- 
ported to  other  countries  around  the 
world.  That  is  to  say.  not  just  the 
design,  but  the  ships  themselves  have 
been  exported  to  another  country. 
Therefore,  whatever  "state  secrets  "  he 
may  have  been  alleged  to  possess  at 
one  time  could  no  longer  possibly  be 
considered  "secret."  Since  his  decision 
to  emigrate.  Yakov  Rabinovich  has 
worked  in  a  factory  manufacturing 
machines.  He  misses  his  family  dearly. 
His  son  this  summer  graduated  from 
Brandeis  University.  Sometimes  Yakov 
is  allowed  to  receive  letters  and  phone 
calls  from  his  family,  and  sometimes 
even  though  they  try  to  get  through. 
he  is  not  allowed  to  receive  their  com- 
munications. 

The  second  is  Dr.  Aleksandr  loffe  of 
Moscow.  Dr.  loffe  is  internationally 
prominent  in  academic  fields  relating 
to  science  and  mathematics.  Since 
filing  an  application  with  his  family  in 
1976  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  which  was 
also  denied  on  the  charge  of  access  to 
Soviet  "state  secrets."  Dr.  loffe  has 
been  placed  under  surveillance.  He  has 
been  threatened  with  his  fellow  re- 
fuseniks'  fate,  and  his  wife  has  be^en 
called  in  by  the  KGB  and  warned  to 


stop  her  so-called  nationalistic  activi- 
ties, the  "nationalistic  activities"  con- 
sisting of  wanting  to  be  reunified  with 
her  family  and  repatriated.  He  has 
also  been  demoted  to  a  lower  teaching 
position. 

I  met  Dr.  loffe  and  his  family.  I 
have  never  encountered  such  warmth, 
such  friendship,  such  resolve,  such  op- 
timism, in  the  face  of  what  could  only 
be  described  as  pessimistic  circimi- 
stances,  in  my  life.  You  see.  they  are 
denied  their  basic  rights  to  practice 
their  religion.  All  they  are  asking  for 
is  to  join  the  rest  of  their  family  in  an- 
other country,  and  for  that  they  are 
punished  severely.  They  remain  in 
good  spirits,  and  they  put  out  the  wel- 
come mat  for  visitors. 

I  enjoyed  having  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  these  gentlemen.  Their  spir- 
its are  good,  they  are  optimistic,  but 
they  realize  that  they  will  never  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  until  the  Soviets  decide 
by  the  basics  of  their  agreements 
under  the  Helsinki  accords.  It  was 
clear  that  both  Yakov  and  Aleks  re- 
mained determined  to  persist  with 
their  struggle  to  emigrate.  Though 
they  have  no  basis  for  that  optimism 
in  fact,  they  are  in  good  spirits  They 
are  grateful  for  any  efforts  made  in 
the  West  on  behalf  of  them  and  other 
refuseniks,  and  they  both  said  that 
their  only  hope  lies  in  America. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues,  as  many 
have  done,  to  continue  their  active  in- 
volvement in  the  struggle  to  grant  re- 
fuseniks the  basic  freedoms  guaran- 
teed under  international  law 

I  would  add  a  note  about  some 
recent  developmentjj.  Just  today  it  was 
announced  that  perhaps  Yelena 
Bonner,  a  rather  celebrated  refusentk. 
may  be  allowed  to  leave,  and  perhaps 
improvements  are  being  made.  The 
President  has  placed  the  item  of 
human  rights  and  Soviet  Jewry  emi- 
gration on  the  summit  The  only  hope 
for  the  refuseniks,  some  300,000  of 
them,  is  from  the  West,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  spotlight  of  America. 

Helsinki  was  signed  ir.  1975.  guaran- 
teeing family  reunification  and  nation- 
al repatriation.  It  is  difficult  for  many 
of  us  in  the  United  States  to  think 
very  highly  of  any  new  agreements 
when  Helsinki  lies  so  dormant  and  so 
unused  and  so  neglected  and  so  denied. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  m.mutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
due  to  ofTicial  business,  1  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  rollcall  vote  Nos,  373  to  375  on 
October  29,  19^.S.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  roll  No.  373, 
final  passage  of  H.R.  3606,  defense  cost  and 
price  management;  "aye"  on  roll  No.  374. 
education    for    handicapped    children    anni- 
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veniary:  and  "aye"  on  roll  No.  375,  ain'e«inK 
to  the  rule  for  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  HUthori/alion  conference 
report.  Due  to  ofririHl  buninesM,  I  wax 
unable  to  be  present  for  roll  No  296.  Sep- 
tember 5,  1985.  Had  I  tx-en  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay"  on  the  Walker  amend 
ment  to  utrike  authorizationit  for  contribu- 
tionH  to  State  rail  inHpectionn. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  waa  un- 
avoidably absent  on  Tuesday,  October  29. 
1985. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted: 

"Yea"  On  roll  No.  375.  approvinx  House 
Resolution  299  which  waived  certain  (>ointH 
of  order  for  consideration  of  S.  1160,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment MuthoriAation  bill. 

'^  ea'  on  roll  No  :!76.  appruvinK  the  con- 
ference report  which  accompanies  H.R. 
2942,  the  le)(iHlative  branch  appropriations 
bill  for  riBcal  year  1986. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Torres] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  present  for  rolJcall  voles  No.  373 
through  376  on  Tuesday,  October  29. 
Had  I  been  present  on  the  House  floor, 
I  would  have  cast  my  votes  in  the  fol- 
lowing maruier: 

Roll  No.  373,  final  passage  of  H.R. 
3606,  to  clarify  application  of  section 
2406  of  United  States  Code,  title  X; 
"yea." 

Roll  No.  374,  final  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  201,  10th  anni- 
versary commemoration  of  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act; 
"yea." 

Roll  No.  375,  passage  of  House  Reso- 
lution 299,  the  rule  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  DOD  au- 
thorization conference  report;  "yea." 

Roll  No.  376.  passage  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  2942.  legislative 
branch  appropriations;  "yea." 


THE  DEFICIT  AND  OUR 
NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  to 
the  floor  again  tonight  in  a  special 
order  to  discuss  with  my  colleagues  an 
issue  that  ranks  No.  1  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  public  today,  an  issue 
that  is  talked  about  on  this  floor  a 
great  deal  and  with  growing  intensity 
and  growing  fervor  over  the  last  5 
years,  but  an  issue  which  no  one  seems 


to  want  to  do  really  anything  about. 
And.  of  course,  that  Is  the  question  of 
our  deficit  and  our  national  debt. 

I  have  served  in  Congress  for  the 
people  of  the  First  District  of  Idaho 
now  for  some  5  years,  and  when  I  first 
cajne  to  Congress  one  of  my  goals  was 
to  work  for  reduction  in  national  debt 
and  to  move  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
At  that  time  the  deficit  was  running 
annually  at  $60  to  $80  billion,  and  the 
national  debt  of  our  country  was  less 
than  $1  trillion.  I  was  not  the  only 
one.  At  that  time  Members  of  this 
House,  economists  across  the  country 
and  a  good  many  Americans  recog- 
nized that,  if  we  somehow  did  not 
grasp  hold  of  and  gain  control  of  the 
deficit  and  the  growing  national  debt, 
we  could  expect  at  some  time  in  our 
future  a  major  economic  crisis  in  this 
country. 

Now.  that  was  5  years  ago.  The  defi- 
cit today  has  now  been  recorded,  at 
least  for  fiscal  year  1985.  of  well  over 
$200  billion.  We  are  anticipating  a  def- 
icit for  fiscal  year  1986  of  nearly  $200 
billion.  And  this  evening,  in  another 
rather  historic  meeting,  just  a  block 
from  here.  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees are  meeting  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  so- 
lution to  an  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling,  a  debt  ceiling  that  must  be 
acted  upon  by  this  Congress  that 
would  move  our  national  debt  not 
from  less  than  $1  trillion  that  it  was 
less  than  5  years  ago  but  to  the  $2  tril- 
lion level.  And  they  are  bound  up  In 
discussion  on  how  to  control  deficits. 
The  historic  debate  is  going  on  around 
ix\  amendment  that  was  placed  on  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation  in  the  other 
body  called  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment,  known  here  in  the  House 
as  the  Mack-Cheney  amendment, 
which  would  provide  a  system,  a  proce- 
dure under  which  this  body,  this 
House,  and  the  other  body  would  oper- 
ate over  the  next  6  years  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  some  $36  billion  a  year,  to 
arrive  at  a  balance  between  revenues 
and  expenditures  by  1991. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  this  is  fundamentally  important 
legislation,  legislation  that  must  be  en- 
acted by  this  body  If  we  are  to  begin  a 
slow  but  sure  path  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, toward  eliminating  the 
deficit  emd  at  some  point  being  able  to 
focus  our  attentions  on  a  $2  trillion 
national  debt,  a  $2  trillion  national 
debt  that  in  fiscal  1986  will  require  a 
direct  outlay  of  some  $143  billion  just 
to  pay  Interest  on  that  debt. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  now 
the  third  largest  item  In  the  Federal 
budget  is  interest  alone  on  the  debt 

If  the  word  "immoral"  can  be  used,  I 
suspect  there  Is  no  act  more  Immoral 
than  to  spend  for  your  own  interests 
today  and  to  pass  on  the  debt  of  that 
spending  to  your  children  tind  your 
grandchildren,  and  yet  every  day  on 
this  House  floor  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  other  body  we  continually  vote  for 


programs  and  with  the  move  of  a  hand 
or  the  push  of  a  button  pass  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  debt  that  is  brought 
about  by  the  expenditures  of  those 
programs  to  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren.  We  are  saying  quietly 
to  them.  "We  are  going  to  leave  you 
with  this  legacy,  we  are  going  to  leave 
you  with  a  legacy  of  some  $2  trillion  of 
national  debt,  and  in  so  doing  that  we 
are  going  to  expect  you  to  pay  for  it 

That  is  the  debate  that  is  currently 
underway.  That  is  the  debate  that 
must  be  fundamental  to  this  body  in 
the  coming  days  if  we  are  to  bring  any 
kind  of  solution  at  all  to  the  question 
of  deficit  and.  of  course,  the  question 
of  debt. 

The  time  that  we  have  disciissed  this 
issue  has  gone  on  for  well  over  20 
years.  It  is  not  a  new  topic  of  deficit. 
My  colleague  from  Oregon,  who  now 
stands,  and  I  have  discussed  this  issue 
on  a  variety  of  occasions.  He.  like 
others,  has  joined  with  me  on  a  criti- 
cal piece  of  legislation,  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 
There  sire  others  in  this  body  who 
have  been  interested  and  active  on 
that  issue.  But  it  is  interesting  for  me 
to  watch  the  ticcumulated  vote  of  a  va 
riety  of  Members  of  this  Congress, 
where  I  find  they  consistently  vote  for 
programs  that  they  know  will  spend  us 
into  deficit  while  at  the  same  time 
they  talk  so  openly  and  cry  so  loudly 
about  the  deficit  and  the  accumulated 
debt  at  hand. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen 
tleman  yielding.  I  understand  exactly 
what  he  is  saying  when  he  talks  about 
our  colleagues  who  stand  and  talk 
about  the  need  to  balance  the  budget 
but  then  when  it  gets  down  away  from 
the  procedural  points  and  down  to  the 
points  where  the  rubber  really  meets 
the  road,  sind  that  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  spend  or  do  not  spend, 
they  end  up  voting  to  spend  rather 
than  not  to  spend.  I  am  wondering, 
knowing  the  gentleman's  feelings 
about  Gramm-Rudman  and  other  defi- 
cit reductions,  which  are  really  proce- 
dures. I  think  he  would  concede— and  I 
know  he  does  support  that— how  he 
can  reconcile  his  support  for  those, 
however,  with  his  vote,  for  example, 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  on  the  MX. 
which  would  have  been  an  opportuni- 
ty for  him  to  have  saved  $1.6  billion, 
but  my  reading  of  the  rollcall  vote  was 
that  the  gentlemtin  voted  to  spend 
$1.6  billion  on  test  missiles  for  the 
MX.  over  and  above  what  the  House 
budget  resolutions  position  was. 

Now.  there  is  where  the  rubber  met 
the  road,  there  was  a  chance  to  vote 
Gramm-Rudman  into  effect  right  now, 
but  the  gentleman  did  not  vote  that 
way. 


Mr  CRAIG.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  games  that  are  oftentimes 
played  on  the  floor— and.  of  course,  he 
himself  has  engaged  in  that  kind  of 
gamesmanship  and  game  playing  from 
time  to  time.  If  you  look  at  the  specif- 
ic MX  vote,  it  was  money  that  was 
being  taken  from  a  budget  that  was  al- 
ready in  place  and  that  was  well 
within  the  design  of  the  budget  that 
had  already  been  approved  by  this 
Congress,  in  lieu  of  the  kind  of  deficit 
reduction  that  I  am  talking  about.  I 
am  talking  about  a  $36-billion  to  $40- 
billion  deficit  reduction  on  an  annual 
basis.  And  my  vote  today  was  consist- 
ent with  that  kind  of  deficit  reduction 
because  it  was  an  expenditure  pro- 
grammed into  an  already  projected 
debt  reduction.  And,  of  course,  that  is 
what  Gramm-Rudman  does.  It  causes 
us  to  make  the  tough  votes  but  it  also 
causes  us  to  keep  our  spending,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  within  the  con- 
fines of  specific  goals  and  specific  debt 
reduction  programs  or  projections. 
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Of  course,  my  vote  today  was  con- 
sistent with  that,  as  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  knows. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  knows  that  if 
Gramm-Rudman  i.s  approved,  and  I 
assume  that  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
support  it,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  on  the  military 
spending  side  as  well  as  on  the  domes- 
tic spending  side  in  order  to  meet 
those  20  percent  targets. 

Before  Gramm-Rudman  comes  into 
being,  you  can  point  to  an  MX  pro- 
gram, lots  of  domestic  programs,  that 
had  assumptions  built  in  about  levels 
of  spending  into  the  future,  but  what 
Gramm-Rudman  does.  I  think  that  is 
why  the  gentleman  says  he  supports 
it.  is  to  change  all  those  assumptions, 
and  say  that  instead  of  projecting  defi- 
cits into  the  future  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  at  a  level  of  about  $200  billion, 
we  are  going  to  start  reducing  by  a  20- 
percent  rate  each  year.  That  means  we 
are  going  to  have  to  rethink  some  of 
our  assumptions. 

I  would  think  that  the  MX  should 
not  be  exempt;  I  wonder  why  could  we 
not  begin  Gramm-Rudman  there? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Reclaiming  my  time,  I 
think  the  gentleman  well  knows  my 
voting  record.  When  it  compares  with 
his  voting  record,  I  think  that  one 
might  say  I  was  rather  conservative 
fiscally  and  one  might  also  say  the 
gentleman  was  not  as  conservative  as 
I,  fiscally. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misspeaks  himself  on  that  one. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Well,  we  will  let  the  na- 
tional ratings  make  the  point.  The 
point  is.  as  I  have  just  stated  it,  con- 
sistent with  the  expenditure,  more  im- 
portantly, consistent  with  the  budget 
and  the  whole  of  the  budget  as  repre- 
sented   by   the   defense   expenditure. 


Not  a  specific  program  pulled  from 
that  expenditure.  I  think  my  vote  wsis 
consistent.  I  think  that  I  am  going  to 
be  very  willing  to  vote  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  take  the  cuUs  in  defense 
and  lake  the  cuts  m  social  programs 
that  I  would  suggest  a  good  many  col- 
leagues from  the  gentleman's  side  of 
the  aisle  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
do.  because  I  have  believed  for  a  long 
time  that  no  program,  no  program 
that  we  vote  on  should  be  exempt 
from  consideration  as  it  relates  to  defi- 
cit reduction  and  ultimate  debt  reduc- 
tion. That  IS  because  I.  fundamentally. 
believe  that  the  way  we  put  people  to 
work  in  this  country,  the  way  that  we 
build  a  vital  economy,  that  answers  to 
the  phenomenal  number  of  people 
that  are  out  of  work  in  my  colleague's 
Stale  of  Oregon  right  now 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  And  in  the  gentle- 
man's district  as  well, 

Mr.  CRAIG.  A  State  that  has  a  large 
part  of  its  economy  based  on  agricul- 
ture and  the  forest  products  industry, 
Is  a  result  of  deficit  spending  and  a 
high-valued  dollar  in  international 
currency  that  has  caused  phenomenal 
difficulties  in  our  country. 

I  think  that  my  voting  record,  as 
borne  out  by  a  good  many  national 
rating  groups,  would  say  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  my  colleague's  con- 
stituents in  Oregon,  that  my  vote  Is 
very  consistent  with  reduction  of  defi- 
cits and  recognizing  that  the  great 
value  of  the  economy  rests  not  here 
with  this  body,  and  all  of  the  marvel- 
ous programs  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  this  body  over  the  years,  but 
well  the  economy  of  a  country  that  is 
not,  shall  we  say.  weakened  on  a  con- 
stant basis  by  programs  and  expendi- 
tures from  this  House  that  in  large 
part  draw  such  large  amounts  of 
money  from  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  presume  on 
the  gentleman's  time  too  much,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  several  observa- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union  rating  that 
takes  into  account  all  votes  with 
regard  to  spending.  Military  as  well  as 
social  spending  programs.  'The  gentle- 
man has  one  of  the  best  voting  records 
of  Congress  in  terms  of  being  willing 
to  control  spending  in  all  sectors. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  interesting  point  that  I 
think  is  well  worth  commenting  on. 
That  is  the  MX  itself.  As  the  gentle- 
man points  out.  every  vote  we  have  is 
one  where  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
control  spending.  I  might  say  that 
when  it  comes  to  military  spending.  I 
have  noted  the  Democratic  majority  in 
this  House  In  the  5  years  I  have  been 


here  has  consistently  voted  for  the  de- 
fense bills.  You  have  had  a  majority  of 
the  Democratic  Members  vote  for 
those  defense  bills.  I  might  say  that 
many  times  I  have  found  myself 
voting  against  those  deferxse  bills  be- 
cause the  spending  level  has  been  too 
high. 

I  think  when  you  come  to  trimming 
military  spending  or  controlling  the 
size  of  the  increases,  at  least  where 
this  Member  feels  where  you  might 
want  to  trim,  is  not  in  the  high  tech- 
nology areas  where  you  have  the  most 
cost-effective  weapons  sind  way  of  de- 
fending this  country  But  in  the  low 
technology  areas  that  are  the  least 
cost-effective. 

With  regard  to  the  MX  vote.  It 
seems  to  me  that  someone  who  wants 
to  control  spending  in  the  military 
budget  would  be  very  much  inclined  to 
vote  for  the  MX  because  it  is  high 
technology,  it  is  very  sophisticated  and 
one  of  the  most  cost-effective  weapons 
this  cotintry  has.  If  you  wanted  to 
trim  the  budget,  where  you  would  try 
and  trim  it  is  in  the  least  cost-effective 
areas. 

So  I  hope  the  point  will  not  be 
missed  that  unilateral  disarmament 
with  regard  to  accurate  long-range 
missiles  is  not  the  way  to  control 
spending  in  the  military  budget.  I 
think  dealing  with  perhaps  paying  for 
the  defense  of  Japan,  having  a  third  of 
a  million  troops  in  Europe,  having  air- 
craft carriers  that  are  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  a  single  missile  are  areas 
that  at  least  I  would  think  would  be 
far  more  efficient  to  control  military 
spending 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  observation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course.  If  we  wish  to 
focus  the  entire  debate  on  the  deficit 
and  the  debt  on  the  MX  vote,  then  we 
can  do  that.  That  is  rather  pale  as  a 
total  debate  when  it  relates  to  the  en- 
tirety of  a  budget.  The  constant  nickel 
and  dlming  that  we  do  in  the  form  of  a 
quarter  to  a  half  to  three-quarters  to  a 
billion  dollars  on  alm.ost  a  daily  basis 
on  this  floor  in  every  appropriations 
bill  that  comes  across.  Once  we  have 
established  a  budget,  once  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  conference  report  that  basi- 
cally says  this  will  be  a  level  of  spend- 
ing, then  we  find  ourselves  always 
wishing  to  exceed  it. 

I  well  remember  when  I  joined  my 
colleagues  several  years  ago  in  reduc- 
ing at  first  by  50  percent  the  amount 
of  the  MX  Program,  by  knocking  out 
the  Race  Track  Program. 

A  colleague  who  now  serves  In  the 
other  body,  Pacl  Simon  and  I,  offered 
the  amendment  on  MX  that  knocked 
out  the  Race  Track  Program  that 
would  have  been  a  multibillion-doUar 
boondoggle,  in  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Senator  Simon,  and  I  think 
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In  the  opinion  of  my  colleague  from 
Oregon.  So  we  have  stood  together  in 
reducing  down  to  what  now  is  believed 
to  be  an  effective  and  responsible  and 
responsive  number  of  MX  missiles  ba- 
sically as  a  replacement  mode  for  Min- 
uteman,  to  a  level  within  the  budget 
that  is  consistent  with  the  kind  of 
fiscal  responsibility  that  I  think  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  refers  to. 

So  if  we  want  to  play  the  game  of 
who  wishes  to  vote  where  and  under 
which  shell  does  the  pea  lie.  then  of 
course  my  colleague  from  Oregon  can 
make  those  kinds  of  observations. 

But  in  the  whole  of  the  debate,  and 
in  the  fineness  of  the  context.  I  think 
my  colleague  from  Oregon  knows  from 
where  he  comes,  and  that  basis,  as  it 
relates  to  this  argument,  is  weak  at 
best. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reason  that  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  in  the 
first  place,  and  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  it  was  not  to  attack  his  personal 
voting  record,  but  to  illustrate  a  point. 

We  are  about  to  vote  on  Gramm- 
Rudman,  a  proposal  that  will  indeed, 
if  passed,  and  I  assume  it  is  going  to 
pass,  will  call  for  a  reduction  by  20 
percent  in  the  deficit  over  the  next  5 
years,  each  year.  In  doing  so,  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  for  a  procedure. 
That  is  a  procedural  change.  The 
point  the  gentleman  was  making  when 
I  asked  him  to  yield  was  that  how  easy 
it  is  for  Members  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  to  stand  up  and  support  some 
procedural  method  of  getting  at  what 
I  consider  to  be,  and  what  I  iuiow  the 
gentleman  considers  to  be,  the  No.  1 
economic  problem  facing  this  country 
and  that  is  these  structural  deficits 
that  are  going  to  kill  the  economy  and 
are  certainly  driving  the  trade  deficit 
and  are  really  poison  for  Americas 
economy  in  the  present  and  the 
future. 

They  talk  about  the  deficit  by 
coming  up  with  procedural  remedies, 
but  when  they  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  actual  cuts,  either  on  the  domestic, 
nonmilitary  side  or  on  the  military 
side,  we  always  find  that  somehow  or 
other  the  218  votes  for  the  cuts  do  not 
show  up;  do  not  materialize. 

I  am  just  saying  to  the  gentleman  as 
a  liberal  Democract  who  voted  this 
year  to  freeze  school  lunch  funding, 
and  I  will  not  take  a  back  seat  to 
anyone  in  terms  of  my  own  budget  dis- 
cipline. You  talk  about  my  basic  politi- 
cal constituency;  it  is  one  that  expects 
me  to  vote  for  increases  in  school 
lunch  funding. 

D  1525 

I  voted  to  freeze  school  lunch  fund- 
ing, as  an  illustration  to  the  gentle- 
man of  the  kinds  of  steps  I  think  we 


need  to  do  across  the  board  in  order  to 
arrest  this  problem. 

What  I  object  to  is  when  liberals  or 
Democrats  on  this  side  of  aisle  will 
rale  away  against  the  deficit  and  call 
for  some  abstract  solution  but  fail  to 
bite  the  bullet  and  do  what  is  neces- 
sary on  their  sacred  cows,  and  when 
the  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  say  we 
ought  to  balance  the  budget  but  they 
reserve  the  right  to  protect  their 
sacred  cows  and  expect  that  somehow 
it  is  going  to  be  put  together  that  way. 

We  had  a  chance  today,  as  one  illus- 
tration, to  cut  $1.6  billion  out  of  MX 
flight  test  missiles.  It  is  a  vulnerable 
weapons  system  In  the  first  place  and 
cannot  be  defended.  We  have  been 
through  this  debate  before.  But  when 
it  came  to  the  rubber  meeting  the 
road,  the  gentleman  could  not  vote  for 
it.  There  are  Members  on  this  side 
who  could  not  vote  for  it  either. 

What  I  am  saying  is  if  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  going  to  pass,  those  days 
are  numbered,  and  maybe  that  is  why 
Gramm-Rudman  should  pass. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  those  observations.  I  trust  that  the 
gentleman  will  once  again  be  with  us 
on  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget  and  will  vote  for 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
win  vote  with  me  on  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon's  observations  are  true  to 
the  real  basic  problem  of  this  House. 
The  tough  choices  are  hard  to  make 
almost  any  time  we  have  that  kind  of 
a  vote.  And  the  reason  it  is  very  easy 
to  avoid  them  is  because  we  can  avoid 
them,  because  we  can  always  go  out 
and  borrow  money,  as  we  have  histori- 
cally done,  especially  for  the  last  20 
years  in  growing  dollar  amounts  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  saying,  "Well,  some- 
where down  the  road  somebody  else  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  " 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  Today  we  voted  to  borrow  $1.6 
billion  to  fund  the  MX.  It  is  borrowed 
money. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  is  fiscally  very  brave  to 
have  voted  against  the  School  Lunch 
Program  like  the  gentleman  did  and  I 
recognize  him  for  that.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  as  brave  in  the  future. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  be  as  brave  on  the  MX.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  have  been  today. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  be  as  fiscally  responsible  as  he  has 
demonstrated  in  the  last  few  days. 

That  colloquy  that  I  have  just  en- 
gaged my  colleague  from  Oregon  in  I 
think  Is  fundamental  to  the  issue  that 
is  before  this  House  today,  that  has 
been  the  Issue  that  this  House  has  ba- 
sically avoided  for  the  last  20  years.  It 
is,  how  do  we  make  the  hard  decisions? 
How  do  we  make  the  tough  choices 
when  it  comes  to  all  of  those  programs 


that  at  least  one  person  or  a  group  of 
people  in  our  State  would  say  are  criti- 
cally valuable  and  important  to  a 
given  number  of  our  constituents? 

Normally  our  attitude  has  been, 
"Well,  It  Is  pretty  easy."  We  can  say, 
"Oh,  we  are  terribly  interested  in 
them  and  we  are  supportive  of  them 
and,  yes,  there  Is  always  going  to  be 
some  money  for  them  at  some  point." 
and  somehow  we  find  the  money. 

Well,  we  found  $200  billion  this  year 
that  we  did  not  ask  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  to  pay  for,  and  that  got 
passed  on  to  the  debt. 

As  I  mentioned  just  a  few  minutes 
ago,  now  we  have  a  conference  strug- 
gling with  trying  to  perfect  a  proce- 
dure that,  of  course,  is  just  that,  an 
enabling  type  of  legislative  act  that 
would  say  this  will  be  a  procedure  at 
which  we  will  approach  the  deficit  in 
the  coming  days  and  hopefully  reduce 
our  deficit  problem,  and  therefore  our 
debt  by  some  $36  to  $40  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  the  procedure  Is  that  we  would 
be  operating  under  in  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

If  you  even  take  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  approach  at  the  present  time, 
we  would  still  be  spending  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  $920  to  $950  billion 
in  the  upcoming  year.  That  is  a  lot  of 
spending  that  is  going  to  take  place. 

I  think  we  can  argue  very  intellectu- 
ally that  you  then  decide  priorities 
within  that  amount  of  money  that  you 
are  going  to  spend. 

Now,  colleagues  of  ours  on  the  other 
side  do  not  want  to  spend  it  in  defense, 
so  they  come  out  and  parade  out  their 
options  and  so  on  to  cut  the  money 
out  of  defense. 

There  are  Members  in  this  side  who 
do  not  want  to  spend  it  on  domestic 
prograuns. 

The  fact  is  that  you  do  have  to  look 
at  a  variety  of  solutions,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  all  about  in  this  body. 

The  problem  is  we  have  not  mus- 
tered the  courage  to  do  much  of  any- 
thing anywhere. 

I  do  get  a  little  disturbed,  though, 
when  I  hear  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues basically  say  that  we  can  find 
it  all  in  defense;  simply  vote  against 
MX  and  you  cast  the  courageous  vote. 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
look  at  the  realities  on  that,  too.  If 
you  wipe  out  the  whole  strategic  de- 
fense of  this  country,  if  you  wipe  out 
all  of  the  modernization  of  our  strate- 
gic defense  I  should  say— I  do  not 
want  to  say  the  whole  thing  because 
obviously  there  would  be  things  that 
we  have  already  put  in  place  that 
would  stay  in  place  and  would  contin- 
ue to  be  there,  20-year-old  missiles.  30- 


year-old  airplanes.  But  if  you  take 
away  all  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams, you  save  about  10  percent  of 
the  entire  defense  budget. 

Now,  the  question  becomes  whether 
or  not  that  is  what  you  waint  to  do  as  a 
nation  in  order  to  save  the  money. 

I  tend  to  agree  more  with  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  that  if  we  are 
going  to  save  real  money  in  defense, 
we  ought  to  come  up  with  some  real 
reforms  in  defense.  I  would  far  better 
see  us  unify  commands  within  the  de- 
fense structure  than  wipe  out  strategic 
weapons  systems  I  would  rather  spend 
money  to  build  an  SDI  system  that 
offers  long-term  defense  capability  for 
this  Nation  than  to  spend  money  on 
overlapping  medical  programs  in  the 
defense  agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  the  de- 
cisions we  ought  to  be  arriving  at, 
rather  than  just  coming  to  the  floor 
with  amendment  after  amendment 
that  cuts  out  strategic  defense. 

We  have  over  the  years  seen  our  lib- 
eral friends  come  to  this  floor  with 
amendments  to  wipe  out  every  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  that  has  been  of- 
fered. Today  they  had  an  amendment 
to  wipe  out  MX.  You  can  bet  that 
when  we  start  funding  Midgetman 
there  will  be  somebody  on  the  floor 
saying  the  courageous  vote  is  to  wipe 
out  Midgetman.  They  came  out  and 
they  were  against  the  B-1.  Every  one 
of  them,  they  come  up  and  the  opposi- 
tion always  Is,  "This  is  the  place  to  cut 
spending."  If  we  had  listened  to  them 
in  each  and  every  eventuality,  there 
would  be  no  strategic  defense  in  this 
country  today.  Every  one  of  them  we 
were  told  that  it  was  the  courageous 
vote,  it  was  the  vote  to  do  something. 

My  question  to  them  is.  What  are 
they  willing  to  do  for  strategic  de- 
fense? And  time  after  time  what  they 
tell  me  with  their  votes  is  they  are 
willing  to  do  nothing. 

Well,  I  think  as  you  prioritize  $950 
billion  of  spending,  that  one  of  the 
things  that  this  Nation  needs  given 
the  situation  of  the  world  is  a  strategic 
defense,  including  an  SDI  Program,  in- 
cluding some  offensive  weapons  to 
offset  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing. 
That  is  a  priority  I  am  willing  to  buy 
into. 

I  also  think  that  there  is  a  need  for 
domestic  programs.  But  I  think  those 
can  be  reformed  In  ways  that  bring 
down  costs  as  well. 

So  the  idea  that  somehow  the  votes 
here  can  be  specified  on  those  pro- 
grams, it  seems  to  me,  is  nonsense. 
The  question  is,  who  votes  consistent- 
ly to  reduce  spending  levels,  and  there 
is  the  real  question.  The  fact  is  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
do  not  consistently  vote  for  lower 
levels  of  spending  in  a  lot  of  areas. 
That  is  what  we  need  around  here.  We 
need  the  discipline  to  reduce  spending 
over  a  broad  scale,  not  just  target  and 


say  this  is  our  vote  to  show  that  we 
vote  against  spending. 

I  have  heard  colleagues,  for  in- 
stance, who  go  out  and  say.  "I  vot^d 
for  a  balanced  budget  last  year  "  And 
you  go  back  to  the  Record  and  you 
find  out  that  yes,  indeed,  they  did. 
They  voted  for  a  balanced  budget,  and 
they  are  telling  their  constituents 
they  voted  for  a  balanced  budget  be- 
cause they  voted  against  the  whole  de- 
fense appropriations  bill.  So  their  so- 
lution to  a  balanced  budget  is  have  no 
defense.  They  voted  for  everything 
else,  but  their  solution  is  no  defense 
because  they  voted  against  the  whole 
defense  appropriations  bill.  That 
simply  is  not  a  rational  position  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  does  not  serve  the  ar- 
gument unless  we  are  going  lo  really 
talk  about  how  you  prioritize  the 
entire  budget. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  bringing  up  those  points,  be- 
cause, of  course,  the  question  is  priori- 
ty, and  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  decide  where  the 
public  money  will  be  spent,  and  in 
what  programs,  and  how  it  will  serve 
the  need  of  the  American  public,  be  it 
in  defense  or  social  programs. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the 
debate.  I  really  have  never  found  that 
that  is  the  Importance  of  the  total 
debate.  That  is  our  responsibility  as 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  to  make 
those  kinds  of  priority  decisions. 

The  question  Is  how  many  total  tax 
dollars  and  borrowed  dollars  will  we 
choose  to  spend  on  an  armual  basis, 
and  what  is  going  to  be  the  short-term 
and  the  long-term  Impact  of  that  kind 
of  spending  habit.  I  think  that  we  now 
know  that  the  long-term  Impact  is  po- 
tentially de\astatlng  because  of  the 
kind  of  short-term  problems  we  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  see  My  colleague 
from  Oregon  and  I  mentioned  that. 
Our  States  are  not  that  unalike  We 
have  primarily  agricultural  economies. 
heavy  forest  products  industry,  and  we 
are  In  deep  trouble  right  now.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  are  in  deep  trouble  is 
because  of  an  annual  $200  billion  defi- 
cit. That  says  that  we  are  going  to 
have  an  extremely  high-valued  dollar, 
that  our  commodities  a.^e  going  to  sell 
very,  very  poorly  in  a  world  market 
which  we  must  engage  to  keep  our 
people  working  and  our  economies 
going. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  right  now 
at  this  time  a  conference  is  going  on  to 
try  to  make  a  decision  on  a  procedure 
that  this  body  will  attempt  to  live  by— 
and  I  use  the  words  attempt  to  live 
by"— over  the  next  6  years  as  we  move 
toward  bringing  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures into  balance. 
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The  reason  I  used  the  words  "at- 
tempt to  live  by"  is  t)ecause  of  a  mis- 
conception that  I  think  is  out  there 
that  has  been  construed  by  the  press 
and  by  Members  of  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  as  to  what  relates  to  what  is 
the  true  impact  of  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
hope  it  will  work,  I  plan  to  vote  for  it. 
I  am  willing  to  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions that  will  ultimately  have  to  t>e 
made  coming  out  of  Gramm-Rudman 
to  cut  areas  of  defense  and  to  cut 
areas  of  social  programs,  because  I 
think  the  real  responsibility  of  this 
Congress  is  to  get  that  deficit  under 
control. 

But  I  would  like  to  reflect  back  for  a 
moment  on  just  a  little  bit  of  history 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  used  to  cau- 
tion the  American  public,  to  watch  the 
Gramm-Rudman  vote  and  the  proce- 
dures following  that  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months,  if  not  several  years,  to 
see  whether  this  House  really  has 
changed  its  spots,  because  its  spots,  al- 
though we  do  tend  to  wear  pinstriped 
suits,  underneath  are  the  spots  of  a 
leopard,  and  that  leopard  has  a  phe- 
nomenal spending  problem,  a  habit 
that  simply  says  that.  "I've  got  to  go 
home  and  tell  my  folks  that  I'm  going 
to  provide  all  these  programs  for  them 
and  I've  got  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
them  In  the  form  of  spending  money." 

In  fact,  those  spots  are  now  so  insti- 
tutionalized Into  the  system  that  we 
cannot  quit  spending,  and  it  Is  a 
Grarrun- Rudman  approach  that  Is  at- 
tempting in  some  way  to  buffer  that 
and  to  slow  that  habit  down,  that  in- 
stitutional drive  and  need  to  spend 
more  and  more  money  on  an  annual 
basis. 

The  reason  I  use  this  as  an  example 
is  because  there  have  been  other  at- 
tempts by  this  body  and  the  other 
body  historically  to  slow  this  spending, 
to  move  toward  a  balanced  budget,  to 
curb  the  habit  or  the  change  spots  of 
the  spending  leopard  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  Public  Law 
95-435  that  was  passed  October  10, 
1978.  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Now  it  is  a  law  not  unlike  the 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment  because 
ultimately  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment  would  become  law  We  at 
least  hope  it  would.  But  that  law  on 
the  books  of  the  country  today  sup- 
posedly governing  this  body  says  In 
section  7,  ""Beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1981.  the  total  budget  receipts  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  not  exceed 
the  expenditures." 

Now  IS  It  not  interesting  that  that 
public  law  that  passed  in  1978  In  es- 
sence said— because  by  not  exceeding 
receipts  in  the  area  of  expenditures 
you  are  saying  we  will  have  a  balanced 
budget.  Of  course  we  know  that  by 
1981  that  was  simply  not  the  case. 
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The  American  public  need  ask  liow 
can  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
violate  Federal  law,  because  that  is  ex- 
actly what  appears  to  have  happened, 
that  a  law  that  was  on  the  books  that 
mandated  that  this  Congress  by  a 
given  date  would  bring  expenditures 
and  revenues  into  balance.  That  hap- 
pened to  be  by  the  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  yet  we  know  that  by  1981  we  were 
moving  toward  a  $100  billion-deficit 
budget. 

The  reason  it  happened  is  because  a 
body  with  the  power  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  to  write  laws  can  also 
change  laws,  and  by  rules  of  this 
House  we  simply  waived  that  law  in 
the  Budget  Act,  we  bypassed  that  law. 
we  ignored  that  law.  and  said  no,  we 
are  not  going  to  adhere  to  it,  we  are 
going  to  spend  in  deficit  because  we 
believe  that  is  to  the  good  of  the 
American  people. 

Well,  we  tried  that  in  1978.  That  was 
law  to  take  effect  in  1981. 

Public  Law  96-5.  April  2.  1979,  sec- 
tion says: 

Congress  shall  balance  the  Federal 
Budget.  Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  the 
Budget  Committees  shall  report  by  April  15. 
1979  a  fiscal  year  budget  for  1981  that  shall 
be  in  balance  •  "  *. 

What  happened?  The  American 
people  ought  well  to  ask  the  question 
"What  happened?  Why  was  the  law  ig- 
nored?" That  law  once  again  was  ig- 
nored by  this  Congress  simply  because 
it  chose  to  do  so.  It  chose  to.  through 
its  Budget  Act.  waive  the  law  and  defi- 
cit spend. 

Now  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  and 
now  well  over  200  Members  of  this 
House  have  joined  together  with  some 
75  percent  of  the  American  people  in- 
pursuing  a  slightly  different  course 
from  the  Gramm-Rudman  approach 
which  would  be  a  Federal  statute 
which  would  mandate  a  procedure  to 
arrive  at  a  balanced  budget  by  1991. 
And  that  different  approach,  although 
I  say  it  is  slightly  different,  is  signifi- 
cantly different  in  some  ways. 

It  is  slightly  different  in  its  proce- 
dure or  its  approach  by  which  it  gets 
to  a  balanced  budget.  But  it  is  tremen- 
dously different  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
constitutional  amendment,  because 
there  are  now  well  over  200  Members 
of  this  House  who  believe  that  this 
House  cannot  control  itself,  and  that 
well,  when  given  the  opportunity,  al- 
though with  good  intentions,  violates 
the  very  law  that  it  tells  the  American 
people  it  is  going  to  adhere  to.  and 
that  is  of  course  the  laws  that  were 
passed  in  1978  and  1979.  and  the  law 
that  is  being  debated  in  conference 
this  afternoon  here  on  the  hill. 

That  is  why  we  believe  we  must  turn 
that  responsibility  to  the  people.  That 
is  the  peoples  law.  the  Constitution, 
and  it  will  be  the  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  mandate  a  bal- 
anced budget,  that  will  be  the  ultimate 
force  that  begins  to  set  in  place  the 


procedure,  and  move  this  Congress 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  and  then 
demand  that  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures on  an  annual  basis  of  this  Gov- 
ernment stay  in  balance,  and  only 
under  special  circumstances  and  inci- 
dents might  we  find  ourselves  out  of 
balance  for  the  food  of  the  Nation  or 
the  security  of  the  world. 

Let  me  close  this  afternoon  by 
saying  that  it  is  not  a  new  debate,  it  is 
a  debate,  and  an  issue,  and  a  concern 
that  has  been  around  for  a  great  long 
while.  When  we  were  spending  in  defi- 
cit $10.  to  $15.  to  $20.  to  $30.  to  $40  bil- 
lion. 10  and  15  years  ago.  although  it 
seemed  significant  in  the  overall 
scheme  of  things,  there  were  a  good 
many  people  who  were  saying  that 
deficit  spending  is  really  wise,  that  it 
stimulates  the  economy,  that  it  causes 
the  kind  of  growth  that  is  necessary, 
that  it  puts  people  to  work,  and  there- 
fore it  is  just  a  good  policy  as  long  as  it 
really  does  not  get  out  of  control. 

Well,  that  is  the  question  that  is 
really  up  for  the  debate  today,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  gotten 
out  of  control  and  that  this  Congress 
really  does  not  know  how  to  control  it. 
They  have  not  found  the  way;  more 
importantly,  they  simply  have  not 
demonstrated  the  will  to  make  the 
very,  very  tough  decisions  to  go  home 
to  their  constituents,  and  look  them  in 
the  eye.  and  tell  them  they  voted 
against  them,  that  they  voted  against 
social  programs,  that  they  voted 
against  defense  programs,  that  they 
voted  against  levels  of  spending  that 
would  drive  us  at  a  $200  billion  deficit 
a  year  that  would  ultimately  bankrupt 
this  country  and  put  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people  out  of  work. 

Now  the  reason  I  say  it  is  not  a  new 
debate,  and  I  would  like  to  close  with  a 
quote  this  afternoon  from  someone 
who  certainly  is  not  new  to  the  issue, 
and  a  man  who  recognized  on  Novem- 
ber 26.  1798.  that  we  had  a  problem  in 
our  Constitution  and  a  problem  with 
our  Government,  and  that  was  the 
fact  that  in  drawing  the  Constitution 
we  had  allowed  our  Government  the 
ability  to  borrow  money. 

I  am  referring  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  John 
Taylor  on  November  26.  1798.  He  said: 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  I  would  l>e 
willing  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  re- 
duction of  our  Government  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  Its  Constitution;  I  mean  an  ad- 
ditional article,  taking  from  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  of  borrowing. 

Can  we  say  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  a  brilliant  man?  Can  we  say  he 
had  phenomenal  foresight  as  to  the 
problems  that  this  Congress  and  this 
Nation  would  be  experiencing  by  1985 
and  1986?  Well,  I  think  we  can  say  he 
was  brilliant.  But  1  do  not  know  that 
we  can  say  he  had  foresight.  But  he 
knew  fundamental  human  reaction. 
He  knew  fundamentally  how  humans 


would  react  if  given  the  opportunity  to 
spend  money  that  appeared  to  be  no 
one's  money,  but  money  that  could 
only  be  cranked  out  on  a  printing 
press,  and  of  course  that  is  exactly 
what  happened  historically. 

That  is  why  today  and  tomorrow 
and  Friday  this  body  must  make  a  de- 
cision on  whether  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  to  $2  trillion  so  our  Govern- 
ment can  continue  to  operate;  more 
importantly,  so  that  it  can  continue  to 
borrow.  And  it  is  with  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  tied  to  that  that 
maybe  we  will  put  in  motion  and  then 
bring  with  it  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
that  will,  I  hope,  bring  some  degree  of 
fiscal  responsibility  to  this  body  and 
set  our  Nation  fiscally  free. 

Calvin  Coolidge  said: 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  expenditure  of 
public  money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong 
to  anyone  and  there  is  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  bestow  it  on  someone. 

One  of  the  frailties  I  suspect  that 
this  Congress  fails  from  now  is  the 
overwhelming  desire  to  bestow  on 
someone  public  money.  I  hope  that  in 
the  coming  days  we  will  at  least  put  In 
motion  a  procedure  followed  with  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  that  will  somehow 
curb  this  overwhelming  desire  to 
bestow  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
annually  of  borrowed  money  on  some- 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cour- 
ter)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extrsmeous  material  on  the 
subject  matter  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  draws  near  when  the  President 
will  depart  for  Geneva  and  meet  with 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev. 
Mr.  Reagan  hopes— as  do  all  Ameri- 
cans—that the  summit  will  yield  at 
least  some  agreement  on  questions  of 
strategic  arms  control. 

But  the  existence  of  nuclear  arms  is 
only  one  source  of  the  great  tension 
between  East  and  West.  Indeed,  one 
might  argue  that  the  so-called  arms 
race  is  as  much  an  expression  of  ten- 


sions as  a  cause  of  them.  That  is  why 
it  made  very  good  sense  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide,  as  he  did  some  time 
ago.  to  discuss  more  than  nuclear  mis- 
siles at  Geneva.  His  agenda  enbraces  a 
number  of  other  bilateral  issues.  It  in- 
cludes regional  issues  like  the  war  in 
Afghanistan,  not  a  matter  to  be  over- 
looked in  discussions  of  world  peace. 
And  it  includes  human  rights. 

This  last  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
General  Secretary  is  likely  to  have  un- 
wavering views.  Marxist-Leninists  have 
a  stark  and  settled  opinion  about  the 
social  and  political  roles  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  non-party  organization,  and 
the  extra-governmental  group,  and  it 
is  nothing  like  an  Americans.  Raising 
the  issue  of  human  rights  at  Geneva  is 
therefore  unlikely  to  change  Gorba- 
chev's mind  abut  the  legitimacy  of  his 
country's  so-called  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariate,  or  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing two  Red  Army  divisions  in  Poland, 
or  five  in  Czechoslovakia.  What  Mr. 
Reagan  can  do  is  make  him  under- 
stand that  while  these  may  be  the 
very  foundations  of  Soviet  rule,  in  the 
eyes  of  Americans  they  are  unnatural 
and  morally  reprehensible.  As  such 
they  contribute  greatly  to  the  tensions 
between  Americans  and  Soviets.  They 
contribute  just  as  greatly  to  tension  in 
Europe,  where  America  has  had  a 
leading  role  since  1917  in  guaranteeing 
the  independence  of  many  democratic 
countries. 

We  meet  here  this  afternoon  to  con- 
sider the  status  of  existing  agreements 
which  are  as  important  as  any  new 
ones  that  might  be  made  in  the  next  3 
weeks.  Ten  years  ago  in  Helsinki.  Pin- 
land,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern 
European  allies  pledged  themselves  to: 
■  Respect  humaui  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  religion, 
or  belief  •  •  •  " 

They  promised  not  just  to  respect 
but  to:  'promote  and  encourage  the 
effective  exercise  of  civil,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  and  other  rights 
and  freedoms,  all  of  which  derive  from 
the  inherent  dignity  of  the  human 
person."  The  signatories  went  further: 
They  agreed  that  respect  for  these 
rights  is  fundamental  to  peace  itself, 
and  to  friendly  relations  between 
states. 

But.  10  years  later,  overwhelming 
evidence  demonstrates  that  the  Sovi- 
ets and  Soviet-controlled  states  have 
not  honored  the  Helsinki  accords,  and 
show  only  the  shallowest  of  concern 
about  their  failure  to  do  so.  In  a  major 
report  issued  in  August.  Jeri  Laber. 
Executive  Director  of  the  U.S.  Helsin- 
ki Watch  Committee,  describes  each 
and  every  one  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
members  as:  "Egregious  violators  of 
human  rights  and  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords." In  the  U.S.S.R..  Laber  reports, 
"repression  appears  to  be  more  effec- 
tive than  it  has  been  since  the  death 
of  Joseph  Stalin." 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  particular  lime 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman],  who 
has  a  statement,  and  then  I  will  pro- 
ceed with  my  own. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  in  support  of  his  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union's  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  and  practices. 
Mr.  CoDRTER's  initiative  today  in 
making  available  this  time  for  us  to 
speak  out  once  again  is  highly  appreci- 
ated and  urgently  needed. 

The  Soviet's  violations  of  human 
rights  span  all  religious  and  ethnic 
heritages.  In  Soviet  bloc  countries, 
such  as  Poland  and  Hungary,  freedom 
of  expression  is  cruelly  suppressed; 
harassment  continues  unabated,  and 
the  precepts  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
are  ignored.  The  Helsinki  Watch 
groups  which  existed  a  decade  ago  no 
longer  exists,  as  their  leaders  and  ac- 
tivists are  arrested,  tortured,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  lengthy  prison  terms.  All 
these  actions  emanate  from  the  Krem- 
lin, which,  through  its  domination  of 
these  eastern  European  countries, 
daily  violates  the  very  moral  and  ethi- 
cal fiber  of  millions  of  men  and 
women. 

The  Soviet  Union  leads  the  way  for 
its  allies  in  continual  human  rights 
abuses,  and  by  its  actions  encourages 
other  representative  governments  to 
follow.  Though  the  forthcoming 
Geneva  Summit  between  President 
Reagan  and  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  next  month  has  given 
cause  for  raising  our  hopes  about  an- 
other era  of  detente,  I  am  not  optimis- 
tic that  we  will  accomplish  any  of  our 
stated  objectives  unless  we  enter  those 
meetings  with  a  firm  resolve  that 
human  rights  must  be  high  on  our  pri- 
ority list.  It  is  a  priority  that  has  been 
reiterated  by  this  body  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  by  the  American  people  at 
every  opportunity.  We  will  not  succeed 
in  Geneva  unless  we  convince  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  countries 
of  our  clear  and  abiding  commitment 
to  the  fundamental  freedoms  of  the 
individual. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  long  abiding  leadership 
in  the  cause  for  human  rights. 

I  hope  that  our  Natioii  will  continue 
in  its  strong  support  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  I  know  that 
every  time  there  is  a  special  order  In- 
volving human  rights  he  somehow 
takes  time  out  of  other  important 
duties  to  be  here,  and  I  think  that  says 
something  about  his  concern  for  the 
violation  of  human  rights  that  occurs 
constantly  throughout  this  world. 


Not  only,  as  I  was  saying  before,  do 
the  Marxist-Leninist  governments  of 
Europe  defy  the  principles  to  which 
they  subscribed  at  Helsinki,  they  have 
systematically  arrested  and  persecuted 
those  whose  only  crime  is  monitoring 
their  governments'  adherence  to  the 
accords.  Charter  77  has  been  sup- 
pressed in  Czechoslovakia.  The  Polish 
Helsinki  Committee  has  been  forced 
underground.  In  the  Ukraine,  accord- 
ing to  one  report,  all  but  2  of  the  36 
members  of  the  watch  group  formed 
in  1976  have  been  imprisoned,  arrest- 
ed, or  exiled  internally  at  one  time  or 
another. 

This  afternoon  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  voices  for  freedom. 

POLAND 

Consider  the  tragedy  of  Poland.  Ar- 
ticle 83  of  its  constitution  guarantees 
freedom  of  speech,  print,  and  assem- 
bly. The  Polish  Government  signed 
the  Helsinki  accords.  And  in  the  space 
of  5  days  in  1980  Polish  Government 
representatives  signed  agreemenLs  in 
three  cities  recognizing  the  right  to 
membership  in  trade  unions  free  of 
party  or  employer  control,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  the  right  to  publish.  The 
authorities  intended  to  honor  none  of 
these,  and  yet— in  retp^pect  it  is 
ironic— they  consistently  arrived  that 
such  agreements  fully  accorded  with 
the  Polish  Constitution  as  it  then 
stood. 

Today,  Solidarity,  the  group  of  lead- 
ing intellectuals  called  KOR,  and 
other  associations  have  been  broken. 
Their  clearest  voices  ha\e  been  forced 
underground,  or  into  prison.  An  elec- 
trician named  Lech  Walesa  remains 
the  focus  of  full-time  work  for  innu- 
merable secret  police.  As  many  as  15 
other  activists  have  been  murdered  by 
police,  or  killed  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, since  the  end  of  martial 
law.  Finally,  results  of  a  heavily  publi- 
cized amnesty  for  political  prisoners  in 
July  1984  have  already  been  undone; 
The  numbers  of  the  interned  have 
climbed  again  to  nearly  300. 

Recent  statutory  changes  make  such 
arrests  even  easier  than  before. 
Indeed,  they  make  Polish  civil  law  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  from  the  martial 
law  said  to  have  expired  over  2  years 
ago.  A  report  by  the  Polish  Helsinki 
Committee  which  met  m  Ottawa  this 
May.  as  well  as  the  transcripts  of 
recent  interviews  with  a  dozen  leading 
Solidarity  activists,  yield  the  following 
partial  list  of  legal  changes,  many  of 
which  can  only  be  understood  as 
formal  repudiations  of  governmental 
obligations  accepted  in  1975  and  1980, 

First,  an  amendment  of  November 
21.  1983  to  the  law  on  universal  duty 
to  defend  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
effectively  removes  any  right  to  free 
public  speech  or  dissent. 

Whoever  engages  in  activities  aimed  at 
disrupting  public  order  or  at  providing  dls- 
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turbances  Is  liable  to  a  sentence  of  up  to 
three  years  loss  o(  freedom. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that: 
Whoever  organizes  or  directs  protest  activ- 
ity In  violation  of  legal  regulations  Is  liable 
to  the  same  sentence. 

The  new  metisure  has  already  been 
used  to  Jail  leading  members  of  Soli- 
darity. 

Second,  an  October  1982  law.  initial- 
ly due  to  expire  this  year,  stipulated 
that  only  one  trade  union  could  exist 
in  a  given  workplace.  This  law  was 
made  permanent  earlier  this  year, 
eliminating  any  hope  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  free  and  independent  trade 
unions  at  the  factory  level. 

Third,  a  law  on  special  criminal  li- 
ability of  May  10,  1985  will  permit  the 
arrest,  trial,  and  sentencing  for  up  to  3 
years  of  an  Individual,  all  within  48 
hours  and  on  the  testimony  of  as  few 
as  one  accuser.  The  new  law  encom- 
passes nearly  all  polit'cal  crimes. 

Fourth,  amendments  to  the  1982  law 
on  higher  education  made  in  the 
summer  of  1985  abolishes  what  is  left 
of  academic  autonomy.  The  sunend- 
ments  empower  the  Minister  of 
Higher  Education  to  select  all  univer- 
sity authorities,  and  guarantees  that— 

The  Party  will  exert  an  appropriate  Influ- 
ence on  aJl  decisions  talcen  by  the  universi- 
ty, especially  In  the  selection  of  teaching 
staff  and  In  the  proper  education  of  stu- 
dents In  a  socialist  spirit. 

The  law  makes  it  possible  to  remove 
a  lecturer  from  his  post  and  suspend 
courses  ftt  will. 

Fifth,  the  1984  amnesty  bill,  while 
freeing  most  of  Poland's  political  pris- 
oners, also  make  it  an  act  of  high  trea- 
son, punishable  by  death  to  have  any 
contacts  with  the  international  labor 
movement. 

Sixth,  Polish  law  now  allows  the 
police  to  detain  a  person  whose  behav- 
ior gives  reasonable  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion of  the  intention  to  commit  a 
crime  or  an  offense  against  public 
order  or  security.  Solidarity  activists 
are  routinely  detained  for  48  hours  for 
harassment  purposes. 

All  of  this  makes  the  story  of  Polish 
civil  liberties  in  the  postmartial  law 
period  a  distressing  one.  And  yet  Gen- 
eral Janizelski  speaks  of  it  as  the 
"normalization"  of  Poland.  Solidarity 
allegedly  produced  "anarchy,"  says 
the  general.  Martial  law  produced 
quiet.  Now  the  reassertion  of  totalitar- 
ian control  over  workplaces,  minis- 
tries, social  groups,  and  schools  is 
called  "normalization." 

In  the  forward  to  a  new  volume  of 
his  speeches.  General  Jaruzelski 
makes  this  plea  to  his  English-lan- 
guage readers:  History,  he  writes,  has 
not  been  kind  to  Poland.  "What 
Polauid  needs  above  all  is  peace."  But 
to  Jaruzelski  and  his  party,  peace  is 
the  pacific  silence  of  a  hard-working 
labor  force.  Peace  is  a  stillness  in  War- 
saw's Victory  Square,  where  tens  of 
thousands   once   cheered   their   Pope. 


Peace  is  what  the  authorities  feel 
when  Poles  remember  the  promises  of 
Gdansk  only  as  distant  dreams.  To  the 
general,  peace  is  what  we  know  as 
order.  And  while  order  is  a  virtue  in 
any  polity,  it  is  also  a  characteristic  of 
every  prison,  and  every  machine.  It  is 
never,  of  itself,  enough. 

The  simtimlt  will  be  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  remind  Janizelski,  the  ruler  of 
Poland,  and  Gorbachev,  the  ruler  of 
Janizelski,  that  peace  is  by  nature  In- 
separable from  Justice  and  liberty. 

SOVIET  JBWS 

In  recent  months  there  have  been 
repeated  hints  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  moving  to  reestablish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Israel.  The  fact  that 
Poland  has  Just  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  do  so  signals  seriousness  in  the 
Soviet  desire.  Without  speculating  as 
to  whether  or  not  such  a  rapproche- 
ment is  in  Israel's  interest,  we  can  at 
least  be  sure  that  the  Kremlin  would 
like  to  ameliorate  the  criticism  it  has 
been  required  to  withstand  for  its  In- 
creasing harassment  of  Soviet  Jews. 

EX'eryone  in  America  and  Europe 
saw  evidence  of  that  public  relations 
concern  In  this  morning's  newspapers. 
The  Kremlin  let  slip  word— unofficial- 
ly—that  the  wife  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  medical  treatment.  And  a  long-im- 
prisoned monitor  of  Soviet  use  of  psy- 
chiatry as  a  weapon  against  dissidents 
has  arrived  In  Amsterdam  to  rejoin 
her  family. 

Both  events  are  pleasant  gestures, 
but  that  Is  all.  Mrs.  StJiharov  will  not 
be  allowed  to  rejoin  her  husband.  And 
Irlna  Grivnlna's  arrival  in  Holland  was 
timed  for  today  because  tomorrow  the 
Dutch  Govenunent  will  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  to  accept  United  States 
medium-range  missiles  for  the  defense 
of  the  NATO  countries. 

And  this  is  but  one  part  of  the  story. 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  have  Initiated  the 
process  of  application  to  emigrate. 
That  means  that  the  new  Soviet  ges- 
ture responds  to  precisely  0.000005 
percent  of  the  problem.  Annually, 
fewer  thsui  1,000  Jews  are  let  go.  Yet 
Mr.  Gorbachev  would  have  us  imagine 
that  few  Jews  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
because  those  who  wanted  to  leave 
have  already  done  so.  Indeed,  he  re- 
cently told  a  French  Journalist  that— 

If  there  Is  another  countrv  in  the  world  In 
which  Jews  have  the  social  and  political 
rights  to  the  extent  they  have  In  our  coun- 
try. I  would  be  delighted  to  hear  about  It. 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  General 
Secretary.  Outside  the  Soviet  bloc,  all 
but  a  very  few  countries  fit  that  bill. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  400,000  Soviet  Jews  have  asked  to 
exercise  a  most  self-evident  human 
right:  The  right  to  leave  and  live  else- 
where. 

Jews  in  the  U.S.  t.  are  forbidden— 
on  pain  of  Impr  .onment— to  teach 
their  children  the  tenets,  language, 
and  culture  of  their  religion. 


In  the  year  between  July  1984  and 
June  1985,  at  least  14  Jewish  cultural 
activists  were  arrested,  and  2  of  them 
were  savagely  beaten.  Many  others 
have  l)een  fired  from  their  Jobs,  have 
had  their  apartments  searched,  their 
phones  disconnected,  their  mall  seized. 

A  Congressional  Research  Service 
Review  issued  in  March  of  this  year 
states  that  discrimination  and  repres- 
sion against  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
not  been  greater  at  any  time  since  Sta- 
lin's. 

Film  broadcast  on  Leningrad  TV 
about  a  year  ago  accused  Russian 
Jewish  dissidents  of  trying  to  subvert 
the  Soviet  state.  This  Is  a  recurrent 
theme.  In  mld-1983.  for  example, 
Soviet  authorities  were  promoting  a 
book  called  "The  Class  E:ssence  of  Zi- 
onism." It  claimed  that  wherevei  Jews 
live  outside  Israel  they  represent  a  po- 
tentially subversive  fifth  colunm.  The 
book  finds  the  Jews  partly  to  blame 
for  the  holocaust.  It  even  says  that 
the  accepted  figure  of  6  million  Jewish 
deaths  Is  "significantly  overstated." 
Now,  we  know  very  well  that  similar 
allegations  appear  in  print  on  occasion 
in  our  own  country.  But  they  do  so 
when  made  by  private  citizens,  and 
each  time  there  falls  upon  them  a  veri- 
table wall  of  public  testimony,  scholar- 
ly books,  and  photographic  and 
museum  exhibits  which  expose  the  al- 
legations for  what  they  are— lies.  But 
"The  Class  Elssence  of  Zionism  "  like 
every  other  Soviet  publication- ap- 
peared with  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Soviet  censor.  And  it  was  praised  as 
"necessary"'  and  "convincing "  In  re- 
views which  also  bore  the  censer's 
stamp  of  approval. 

Soviet  writers  and  propagandists  fre- 
quently compare  Zionism  and  fascism. 
They  have  accused  the  Israeli  army  of 
genocide  in  Lebanon  deserving  of  an- 
other set  of  Nuremberg  trials.  In  one 
published  cartoon,  caricatures  of  Is- 
raelis "rebuilding"  Auschwitz  and 
Dachau  in  southern  Lebanon.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rector  of  Tel  Aviv  Universi- 
ty. Yoram  Dinsteln,  many  television 
programs,  articles,  and  phamplets 
appear  In  the  Soviet  Union- 

with  one  clear-cut  message:  The  domi- 
nant Western  monopolies  are  governed  by 
Jews  who  are  using  them  as  tools  In  a  strug- 
gle against  the  U.S.S.R. 

Here,  says  the  rector.  Is  a  throwback 
to  the  notorious  anti-Semitic  canard  of 
the  "Elders  of  Zion. "  fabricated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

Such  propaganda  has  also  appeared 
in  countries  in  which  politics  are  domi- 
nated by  Soviet  military  power  and 
the  police  are  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
secret  service.  The  "Protocols  of  the 
Elders  of  Zlon"  resurfaced  In  Poland 
Just  this  year,  ostensibly  circulated  by 
Solidarity's  underground  presses. 

A  short  while  ago,  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  fine  essay  by  Avital 
Shcharansky,     whose     husband     was 
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jailed  many  years  ago  because  of  his 
membership  in  the  Soviet  Helsinki 
Watch  Group.  She  describes  in  very 
moving  terms  the  plight  of  the  Jews 
within  the  U.S.S.R..  and  closes  her  ar- 
ticle with  these  words  about  the  up- 
coming summit  in  Geneva: 

The  Soviet  leader  is  desperately  seeking 
accommodation  and  normalization.  Can  it 
be  too  much,  in  this  season  of  expectation, 
to  suggest  that  one  unequivocal  demand  be 
made  of  those  who  have  so  systematically 
trampled  on  the  rights  and  the  lives  of 
countless  human  beings  t>egging  for  nothing 
but  release? 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  before  we  seek 
or  trust  its  signature  on  future  treaties,  the 
Soviet  Government  be  required  to  honor 
the  Helsinki  accords  *  •  *? 

Ultimately,  the  question  is  for  Mr.  She- 
vardnadze's Government  to  answer.  But  it  is 
up  to  the  West  to  ask. 

D  1600 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an  in- 
teresting article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times,  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  it  If  I  may.  I  mentioned  It 
In  the  prepared  remarks  that  I  made. 

Anatoly  Koryagin,  a  dissident  Soviet  psy- 
chiatrist imprisoned  since  1981.  has  been 
moved  from  Chistopol  Prison  to  a  labor 
camp  hospital  at  Perm  and  is  thought  to  be 
near  death,  according  to  Irina  Grivnina.  a 
dissident  who  just  arrived  in  the  West. 

Dr.  Koryagin.  47.  was  sentenced  in  June 
1981  to  seven  years  at  hard  labor  and  five 
years  internal  exile  for  what  the  prosecutor 
at  his  trial  called  "activities  harmful  to 
Soviet  power  and  the  party." 

The  psychiatrist  had  written  in  a  British 
medical  journal  about  examining  political 
dissidents  in  Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals 
and  disagnosing  the  same.  "All  the  people  I 
examined  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  men- 
tally ill  because  they  did  or  said  things 
which  in  our  country  are  considered  anti- 
Soviet."  ■"  Dr.  Koryagin  wrote! 

In  other  words,  this  person  was  Im- 
prisoned for  years  and  Is  now  ending 
his  life  probably  because  he  honestly 
diagnosed  patients  in  mental  hospitals 
as  only  individuals  who  talked  frankly 
about  their  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  a  letter  which  recently  arrived  in  the 
West.  Mrs.  Koryagin  described  her  hus- 
band's condition  when  she  visited  him  In 
September  1983  at  the  KGB-run  prison  at 
Christopol: 

"He  was  like  a  Medusa,  so  bloated  that  his 
neck  was  wider  than  his  face.  It  was  covered 
with  edemas  caused  by  protein  starvation. 
Throughout  his  imprisonment  he"s  been 
constantly  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness  ...  by  the  torture  of  cold,  hunger 
and  sleep  depreviation.  of  harassment,  hu- 
miliation, mental  agony  and  even  beatings.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  journeys  to  Geneva  for 
talks  about  arms  control,  as  Indeed  he 
must,  he  must  as  well  talk  about 
Soviet  violations  of  arms  controls 
agreements  and  also  Soviet  violations 
of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Pre- 
Summit  Gestures." 


Pre-Summit  Gestures 

The  Kremlin's  customary  pre-summit 
lightening  on  human  rights  is  on  view.  Evi- 
dently Andrei  Sakharov's  wife  will  soon  be 
allowed  to  go  abroad  for  the  medical  treat- 
ment that  she  has  been  seeking  through  her 
years  of  internal  exile.  Meanwhile.  Moscow 
moved  expeditiously  to  keep  the  fate  of  the 
Soviet  sailor  who  jumped  ship  in  New  Orle- 
ans from  becoming  an  inflamed  public  issue. 
On  the  eve  of  the  last  summit  the  Soviets 
exchanged  five  political  prisoners  for  two 
convicted  spies  held  In  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  pattern. 

It  is  a  pattern  bound  to  trouble  many 
people  in  the  West.  The  evident  Soviet  pur- 
pose Is  to  deflate  human  rights  as  a  summit 
issue.  This  is  easy  for  Moscow  to  do.  It  need 
only  wave  its  wand  over  the  likes  of  Mrs. 
Sakharov,  wife  of  the  celebrated  dissident 
physicist,  and  Mlroslav  Medvid,  who  became 
a  chance  celebrity  by  jumping  a  grain  ship. 
The  Kremlin  looks  like  a  kindly  godfather 
and  a  few  fleshand-blood  individuals  bene- 
fit. 

Mrs.  Sakharov  may  soon  leave:  it  is  implic- 
it that  her  husband  may  iLter  follow.  Mr. 
Medvid  got  the  opportunity  to  say.  in  a  set- 
ting that  an  attentive  Reagan  administra- 
tion found  conducive  to  free  choice,  wheth- 
er he  wanted  to  stay  or  go  home.  It's  a  good 
thing,  by  the  way,  that  the  administration 
intervened  firmly  to  ensure  his  choice  after 
the  Border  Patrol  twice  returned  the  sailor 
to  his  ship  without  having  reliably  deter- 
mined his  circumstances  and  views. 

The  sad  fact  remains  that.  In  the  arbi- 
trary Soviet  system,  no  relief  is  available  for 
Soviet  citizens  other  than  by  Kremlin  calcu- 
lation. People  who  have  felt  that  Soviet  so- 
ciety would  eventually  mature  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  repeatedly  disappointed.  The 
arbitrariness  that  allows  Moscow  to  make  a 
gesture  now  is  the  quality  that  has  allowed 
it  for  years  to  deny  Western  human  rights 
appeals  on  grounds  that  they  are  an  inter- 
ference in  an  Internal  Soviet  matter. 

The  new  Soviet  leader.  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, apparently  would  like  to  be  known  as 
a  reformer.  But  he  came  up  as  a  protege  of 
veteran  KGB  chief  Yuri  Andropov,  and 
reiorm  in  the  Soviet  context  has  more  to  do 
with  discipline  than  with  Individual  rights. 

President  Reagan  cannot  disdain  gestures, 
especially  gestures  that  help  real  people. 
Nor  can  he  appear  satisfied  by  gestures  to  a 
token  few.  His  test  Is  to  convey  the  wide- 
spread American  conviction,  which  amounts 
to  a  political  fact  of  life,  that  the  way  Soviet 
citizens  are  treated  inevitably  affects  the 
readiness  of  Americans  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  Soviet  government. 

Mr  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  grateful 
to  Mr.  CoiiRTER  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  so  that  we  can  address  the  subject  of 
human  rights  abuses  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. It  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the 
upcoming  (Jeneva  summit,  at  which  this 
issue  will  und(iuhtedl\  bt-  on  !h»-  agenda. 

The  Soviet  Inion')-  human  rights  rercird 
has  always  been  ab;.  smal.  bui  after  the  Hfl- 
sinki  accord  Ihert  were  hopes  that  there 
might  bt  an  impro>ement.  For  a  short  lime 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  level  of  emi- 
gration, but  in  recent  years  this  flow  has 
been  almost  entirely  choked  off.  At  the 
gpme  time  the  Soviet  authorities  have  em- 
barked on  an  anti-Semitic  propaganda 
campaign,  and  have  squelched  any  at- 
tempts by  the  Jewish  community  to  main- 
tain their  heritage.  In  Romania,  the  au- 
thorities have  been  actively  harassing  those 


who    choose    to    practice    their    Christian 
faith. 

In  Poland,  the  Helsinki  Committee, 
which  was  founded  to  monitor  that  na- 
tion's compliance  with  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, has  been  forced  underground  Simi- 
larly, in  the  Ikraine,  34  out  of  :?6  members 
of  a  .nonitoring  group  ha>e  been  impris- 
oned, arrested,  or  subjected  to  internal 
exile.  The  original  Helsinki  agreement 
clearly  contemplated  the  active  role  that 
such  monitoring  groups  would  pla>  in  tbt 
human  rights  proces>  The  tiovernmenls 
which  repress  them  are  clearly  in  violation 
of  that  treat> 

Most  recently,  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment demonstrated  its  disrespect  for  the 
spirit  of  Helsinki  when  it  prevented  private 
groups  from  holding  a  public  symposium  to 
coincide  with  a  follow  up  Helsinki  omfer- 
ence  which  was  being  held  in  hiudapest. 
This  was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  Helsinki  process;  until  then,  such  meet- 
ings had  always  been  allowed  to  Lake  place 
and  had  greatlv  enhanced  the  work  of  the 
GoNernmenl  conferees 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  i»  important  that  we  take 
time  to  voice  our  outrage  ai  these  viola- 
tions. We  must  not  allow  the  Kastern  bloc 
governmenLs  to  think  that  their  infractions 
have  passed  unnoticed,  and  we  cannot 
allow  the  citizens  of  those  nations  to  think 
that  their  plight  has  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  Yelena  Bonner,  wife  of  Soviet  dissi- 
dent Andrei  SakharoN.  was  issued  a  tempo- 
rary visa  to  receive  much  needed  medical 
treatment  in  the  West  raptured  our  Na- 
tions media  headlines  and  raised  our  con- 
sciousness to  the  absurdnv  of  the  situation. 
This  news  does  not  belong  in  the  headlines. 
Yelena  Bonner  should  have  been  issued 
this  visa  upon  learning  of  her  e»e  ailment 
It  is  8  tragedy  that  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  place  a  higher  priority  on  keeping 
its  citizens  within  the  nation's  borders  than 
on  affording  them  basic  human  decencies. 

But  we  can  learn  from  the  suffering  of 
Mrs.  Sakharov  and  we  ran  commit  our- 
selves to  never  allowing  another  human 
being  to  undergo  such  a  massive  denial  of 
human  rights.  But  we  cannot  do  that 
unless  the  Soviet  I'nion  shares  the  goal 
where  individuals  are  people  first  and  citi- 
zens second. 

Earlier  this  vear  tht  world  marked  the 
10th  anniversar>  of  the  signing  of  the  final 
act  of  the  Helsinki  accords  This  was  an 
agreement  signed  in  good  faith  to  promote 
and  protect  a  sense  of  dignity  and  equality 
among  all  citizens.  On  that  day  in  .August 
1975.  the  world  smiled  a  sad  smile  because 
although  the  price  paid  m  human  life  had 
been  great,  we  could  finallv  look  to  a 
future  where  people  would  not  have  to  fear 
government  oppression  for  their  political 
beliefs. 

But  years  have  passed  and  we  now  know 
that  the  good  feelings  we  shared  10  years 
ago  were  misplaced  Human  right«  in  the 
Soviet  I'nion  and  the  Eastern  bloc  nations 
have  taken  a  backseat  to  a  stronger  desire 
to  promote  the  ideals  of  the  Communist 
state,   subsequently    oppressing   those   who 
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promote   individual   freedoms.  Our  shared 

dream  ha.^  b«T<imf  nhared  pain 

Bui  we  now  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
<tpeak  for  the  worlds  diKMident«  at  next 
month's  tieneva  summit.  The  isMuance  of  a 
temporary  vina  to  Yelena  Bonner  in  the 
weeks  before  the  summit  indicates  Mikhail 
Gorbachevs  sen«itivit>  to  the  issue  and 
hopefully  hi»  wilJingneHH  to  rhanxe  current 
Soviet  policy.  K»  the  leader  of  the  Kaxtern 
bloc  nations,  (.orhachev  is  in  a  position  to 
dictate  human  nuhtd  policy  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  allies 

President  Keairan  must  take  the  initiative 
at  next  months  summit  in  making  Mr 
Gorbachev  aware  that  our  Nation's  prioritv 
is  the  jfuaraniee  of  human  riKhts  to  all  in 
dividuaU.  \*  \merirans  we  can  sympathiie 
with  the  oppressed  people  of  the  world,  but 
because  we  are  unique  in  our  freedom  we 
cannot  tolallv  understand  what  It  feels  like 
to  lose  a  job.  to  be  exiled,  or  to  lose  contact 
with  our  families  and  friends  because  of  a 
particular  belief.  But  we  Americans  want  lo 
share  our  love  for  freedom  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  While  we  cannot  hope  to  dictate 
political  philosoph>  t-i  these  nations,  we 
can  hope  ii  make  them  reco^nuc  thai  a 
denial  of  human  rinhls  hrinifs  shame  to 
their  form  of  governance 

I  believe  that  pressure  exerted  on  the 
Soviet  I  nion  by  this  country,  primarily 
through  this  body,  was  a  factor  in  the 
Soviet  Government's  decision  to  permit 
Yelena  Bonner  medical  treatment  We  must 
continue  this  pressure  until  (fuaranteed 
human  rights  is  a  wav  of  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Kastern  bloc  nations 

.As  we  approach  the  summit  we  must  be 
optimistic  about  the  commitment  of  the 
worlds  leaders  to  remedjinK  the  injustices 
which  occur  evervda*  in  'he  Soviet  F^astern 
bloc  nations  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a 
world  in  which  people  are  force^  to  sacri- 
fice their  beliefs  for  their  lives. 

Mr  KDW  ARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  speak 
er,  the  President  is  about  to  begin  one  of 
the  most  important  meetings  in  this  Na- 
tion s  history  The  primary  issue  at  (Jeneva 
should  be  arms  control,  but  if  would  be 
very  unrealistic  at  a  summit  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  I  nion  not  to 
talk  about  several  other  fundamental  con- 
cerns which  divide  our  nations  One  of 
them  is  the  tragic  denial  of  basic  human 
rights  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Kastern  Kurope 

Very  few  of  us  reallv  know  what  it's  like 
to  be  denied  ba.sic  human  freedoms.  Free 
speech,  free  press,  free  trade  unions,  and 
unrestricted  travel  come  naturally  with  our 
democratic  society.  The  Soviets  try  to  dis- 
miss the  fact  that  their  svstem  doesn't 
allow  these  fundamental  freedoms — and 
they  would  like  us  to  iirnore  that  fact.  loo. 
Manv  of  the  brave  p«Miple  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  have  spoken  out  aifainst  their  gov- 
ernments, and  have  risked  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  families  to  do  so.  These 
people  are  true  heroes  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  human  dignitv  Hut  for  every 
voice  of  dissent  that  we  read  alMiut,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  other  people  whose 
hope  has  been  drained  by  the  policies  nec- 


esuary  to  keep  Communist  governments  in 
power. 
In  most  Soviet  bloc  nations,  the  press  is 

government-controlled  and  heavily  cen- 
sored Western  newspap«'rs  are  unavailable 
to  the  general  public  Border  guards  rou- 
tinely refuse  lo  admit  foreign  visitors  car- 
rying prohibited  Western  bo4)ks.  and  Soviet 
bloc  citizens  can  be  arrested  for  just  Ulk 
ing  to  Westerners. 

Imagine  not  being  able  to  criticize  the 
policies  of  your  own  government.  By  law. 
most  people  in  Eastern  F^urope  and  the 
Soviet  Union  face  serious  punishment  for 
publirlv  expressing  opinions  contrary  to 
government  polirv  Individual  academic 
freedom  is  not  permitted,  either  Teachers 
are  disciplm-d  if  the*  allow  open  class 
room  discussion  or  deviate  from  the  p«rt> 
line. 

Communist  leaders  preach  Marxist  ideol- 
ogy, but  follow  the  brutal  principles  of 
Leninism.  (.'I<»sed  systems  are  funding  new 
ways  to  introduce  small  doses  of  prMate 
enterprise  to  make  things  work  But  don't 
expect  their  leaders  to  embrace  pluralism 
That  kind  of  p<ilitical  and  economic  compe- 
tition would  clearly  challenge  their  own 
dominant.  singk--part>  rule 

Leninism  h>  nature  leads  to  the  denial  of 
basic  human  freedoms.  These  constraints 
are  both  psychological  and  physical,  and 
they  are  real  constraintjt  Any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  cross  the  border  from  Kast  to 
West  without  authoruation  faces  death. 
.Anyone  who  has  seen  the  Berlin  wall,  or 
the  West  Cierman-East  (.erman  border. 
cannot  possible  conclude  that  the  ( Ommu- 
nist  system  works.  No  nation  that  must  im- 
prison its  people  works. 

When  a  Russian  submarine  ran  aground 
in  Swedish  territorial  watem  in  October  of 
1981.  the  Soviets  immediatelv  demanded 
that  Sweden  return  the  ship's  sailors  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Two  >ears  late,  when  the  So- 
viets deliberately  shot  down  a  Korean  pas- 
senger jet,  their  message  was  clear:  nobodv 
crosses  our  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  has  no  ready 
solution.  But  as  a  free  Western  society  we 
have  an  ohligatlop  to  have  the  world  better 
understant  it  We  are  morallv  outraged  at 
the  stories  of  abuse  and  repression  of  those 
who  dare  to  speak  out  Hut  we  must  also  be 
reminded  of  the  less  obvious.  dail>  forms 
of  repression  which  set  apart  free  societies 
from  unfree  ones  (.  onsclence  demands  that 
we  rontinu"  to  support  the  fight  for  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker  1  am  pleased 
to  participate  In  today  t  special  order  on 
human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Kurof)* 

1  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague — 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CotR- 
TERl  for  holding  this  special  order  as  an 
ongoing  effort  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
encourage  President  Reagan  to  bring  Sec- 
retary (ieneral  Gorbachev's  attention  to 
our  concerns  about  existing  human  rights 
violations. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  distressing 
record  on  human  rights  that  the  Soviet 
Union   has  compiled.   One   particular  area 


which  has  not  received  great  attention,  but 
which  I  feel  is  very  imp«>rtant.  is  that  of  di- 
vided spouses  Approximately  ^i.^^  American 
citizens  are  deepiv  affected  hv  the  Soviet 
(iovernment's  refusal  to  grant  exit  visas  to 
their  Soviet  spouses 

Over  the  weekend  1  met  with  Mr  Simon 
l,evin.  who  resides  in  my  district  and 
whose  wife  and  son  are  living  in  Moscow, 
unable  to  emigrate  Mr  Iy?vin  had  to  emi- 
grate shortlv  after  he  and  his  wife  famara 
Tretyakova  were  married  in  197^  His  case 
IS  the  second  longest  outxtanding  divided 
marriage  caxe  The  couple  expected  to  be 
together  again  s<K)n  after  Simon's  depar- 
ture Soviet  authorities,  however,  chose  to 
keep  the  famih  apart  Their  son.  Mark,  was 
(xirn  in  Moscow  on  Mav  6.  1978 

Mark  has  never  seen  his  father  He  lives 
m  Moscow  with  his  mother  waiting  for  the 
precious  permission  to  join  his  father  in 
the  United  States  Mark  and  Tamara  have 
been  refused  that  permission  1  t  times  since 
Kehruarv  iy7y  Tamara.  who  is  partially 
disabled  due  to  polio  Ihat  she  suffered 
during  her  childhood,  therefore,  has  to 
raise  Mark  alone 

Kver>  child  ha.s  the  right  to  be  with  both 
of  his  parent.s.  Kverv  parent  has  the  right 
lo  be  with  his  child  The  President  must 
confront  Mr.  (iorbachev  with  the  issue  that 
families  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  reunifi- 
cation under  several  international  human 
rights  doctrines  The  President  must  ♦■m- 
phasue  that  peace  between  our  twfi  coun- 
tries can  not  be  achieved  if  the  case  of 
Simon  Le»in  and  the  H  other  divided 
spouses  continue  to  exist 

Manv  \merirans  hate  been  encouraged 
h»  the  summit  in  (.eneva  as  a  signal  of  the 
willingness  to  improve  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Bv 
allowing  the  Tretyakovas  and  the  others  lo 
emigrate.  Mr  Gorbachev  would  create  a  fa- 
vorable impression  concerning  his  govern- 
ment's sinreritv  In  its  expressed  desire  for 
a  peaceful  relationship  and  recognition  of 
international  human  rights  doctrines 

Onlv  y.!  Jews  were  permitted  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  I  nion  during  September 
To  date,  a  total  of  79fi  Jews  were  granted 
exit  visas  in  198.'j.  as  compared  with  721 
who  were  permitted  to  emigrate  during  the 
same  time  period  last  vear  The  monthly 
average  of  Jews  permitted  to  leave  hovers 
at  less  that  100.  closely  mirroring  the  trend 
for  19.4.  during  which  fewer  than  1.000 
Jews  were  granted  the  right  lo  emigrate. 

Since  the  coming  to  p<iwer  of  Soviet 
leader  Gorbachev  the  situation  for  Jews  in 
the  I  SSK  has  continued  to  deteriorate. 
President  Reagan  should  bring  this  issue  to 
the  forefront  when  the  two  leaders  meet  in 
Geneva. 

I  have  joined  with  manv  of  mv  colleagues 
in  urging  tne  President  lo  place  the  issue  of 
the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  and  the 
plight  of  divided  spouses  high  on  his 
agenda  of  issues  to  be  discussed  in  (ieneva. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  meeting  will  signal  a 
new  era  of  improved  relations  tx-tween  our 
two  countries.  However.  I  believe  that  this 
can    only    happen    if   the   Soviets    begin    lo 


change   their   policy   of  disrespect   for  the 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  in  the  Congres*  continue  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  The  continued 
harassment  and  outright  violations  of  their 
human  rights  must  be  forcefully  brought  lo 
public  view  We  must  continue  lo  maximize 
pressure  on  the  Soviets  to  live  up  to  their 
international  agreements. 

Mr  KMKRSON  Mr  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  JiM  Coi  KTtK  of  New  Jersev. 
has  brought  before  this  House  a  special 
order  of  concern  not  only  to  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  but  to  both  sides  of  the  globe.  East 
and  West. 

With  the  summit  in  (ieneva  approaching, 
it  is  imp<irtant  that  we  address  the  repres- 
sive policie-  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  express 
our  discontent  v»ilh  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions no'v  taking  place  in  the  Soviet  I  nion 
and  Kastern  Kurope.  One  such  violation  is 
the  freedom  of  religion. 

Throughout  the  Ea.slern  bloc,  those  who 
practice  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths  are 
being  persecuted  because  of  their  religions. 
Congressman  T(iM  Lantos  has  initiated  a 
program  to  adopt  a  Soviet  Christian  family 
or  individual  who  has  been  touched  by  this 
most  grievous  violation:  the  right  to  wor- 
ship and  practice  the  religion  of  their 
choice  I  commend  the  Congressman  from 
(  alifornia  and  I  thank  him  for  the  oppor- 
lunitv  lo  partake  in  this  special  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  lo  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  tell  you  about  the  individual  that 
I  have  adopted.  Bishop  Ivan  Kedotov.  who 
is  currently  interned  in  a  Soviet  labor 
<  amp.  is  a  bishop  of  the  Pentecostal 
t  hurch  in  the  Russian  Republic.  His  only 
crime  wa.s  his  role  in  leading  the  Pentecos- 
tal Church.  .According  to  the  Soviet  Consti- 
tution, any  Individual  has  the  "right  to  pro- 
fess or  not  to  profess  any  religion  and  to 
conduct  religious  worship  or  atheistic  prop- 
aganda." .So.  I  ask.  why  is  Bishop  Ivan  Ke- 
dotov currently  serving  time  in  a  Soviet 
work  prison" 

Recent  information  has  reached  the  West 
of  what  app«'ars  to  be  a  campaign  of  har- 
assment against  Bishop  Kedotov  in  the 
prison  camp  in  arctic  Russia.  On  Septem- 
ber 22.  19H4  he  wa.s  deliberately  delayed 
from  going  to  the  bathhouse  with  his  own 
section  of  prisoners,  which  deprived  hi-n  of 
his  2-hour  visit  with  his  wife.  While  at  the 
bathhouse,  money — forbidden  to  camp  pris- 
oners— was  planted  in  his  shoe  and  he  was, 
therefore,  then  deprived  of  his  annual 
parcel  due  in  October  When  he  began  a 
fast  in  protest  he  wa.s  sentenced  to  the  pun- 
ishment cell  for  II  days. 

Mv  colleagues,  the  time  has  come  to  send 
H  strong  message  to  the  repressive  govern- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Kastern 
bl(»c  countries.  Let  us  franklv  siale  our  op- 
position to  the  Soviet  practice  of  prohibit- 
ing religious  believers  from  engaging  in 
charitable  activities  or  providing  religious 
instruction  to  their  own  children.  In  some 
instances,  the  Government  has  removed 
children  from  families  whose  parents  have 
refused  to  abstain  from  leaching  religion  to 
their  children. 


I  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersev  on  this  special  order  this 
evening  and  I  urge  all  of  mv  colleagues  to 
take  an  active  role  in  expressing  their  op- 
position to  the  human  rights  violations — 
religious  or  otherwise — that  are  currently 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  dominated  coun- 
tries. 

.Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr  Speaker,  on  November 
19.  198,5.  President  Ronald  Reagan  and  Sec- 
retarv  (ieneral  Mikhail  (iorbachev  will 
meet  m  Geneva.  .As  the  summit  meeting  ap- 
proaches, it  is  Titling  that  the  United  States 
reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  human  rights.  1  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  calling 
this  special  order  today  on  human  rights  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe.  1  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
.vour  attention  a  specific  case  of  special  in- 
terest to  myself  and  m.v  constituents. 
Evgeny  Matskin.  his  wife  Ludmilla.  and 
their  son  Vaadim  have  repealedlv  applied 
for  exit  visas  in  order  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
Since  the  .Matskins  first  applied  for  visas  6 
years  ago.  Mr.  Matskin  has  lost  his  job 
three  times. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  explana- 
tion behind  the  denial  of  the  visas  is  Mr. 
■Matskin'a  service  in  the  military  as  a  regu- 
lar soldier.  I  believe  thai  the  real  reason 
for  the  Matskin  family's  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  visas  is  their  desire  to 
be  repatriated  to  the  homeland  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Israel.  The  right  to  free  emi- 
gration is  guaranteed  under  the  final  act  of 
the  conference  on  security  and  cooperation 
in  Europe,  the  universal  declai^lion  of 
human  right.s.  and  numerous  other  interna- 
tional agreements  to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a 
signatory.  Mr.  Gorbachev  remains  firm  in 
his  denial  of  human  rights  abuses.  Howev- 
er, cases  like  that  of  the  Matskin  family, 
where  the  basic  right  lo  emigrate  is  re- 
fused, clearly  contradict  this  denial.  I  urge 
both  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Gorbachev  to  make  human  rights  a 
key  issue  on  the  agenda  at  the  Geneva 
summit. 

Mr.  YOl'NG  of  Missouri.  .Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  Columbus  Day  recess,  1  was  for- 
tunate to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  travel 
lo  the  Soviet  Union  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

One  of  the  most  profound  experiences 
that  I  encountered  on  this  trip  was  our 
meeting  with  several  Soviet  refuseniks.  The 
issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  one  that  has  been 
of  particular  concern  to  me. 

The  rate  of  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  has  declined  97  percent  over 
the  past  5  years.  Fewer  than  1.000  Jews 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R  during 
1984.  As  my  colleagues  know.  Soviet  Jews 
comprise  the  third  largest  surviving  Jewish 
community  in  the  world,  and  they  have 
been  struggling  to  achieve  basic  human 
rights,  including  the  right  to  maintain  their 
own  religion  and  culture.  The  right  to  leave 
any  country  that  denies  one  their  heritage 
is  an  internationally  recognized  human 
right,  yet  in  the  Soviet  Union  permission  to 
emigrate  is  given  arbitrarily. 


I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  with  this  wave 
of  anti-Semitism,  America  must  reaffirm 
the  commitment  of  human  rights.  Congress 
must  continue  to  pressure  the  Soviets  to  re- 
lease those  Jews  who  wish  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R 

On  our  trip,  we  were  able  lo  spend  sever- 
al hours  with  a  dozen  refuseniks  at  the 
home  of  Prof  \  akov  Alpert.  Professor 
.Alpert  and  his  wife  first  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  in  1975.  Consequently, 
they  both  lost  their  jobs,  and  Professor 
.Alpert  has  been  complelelv  rut  off  from  the 
international  science  community. 

Dr.  .Aleksandr  Lerner.  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  respected  scientists,  also  at- 
tended the  meeting.  Dr  I.*rner  ha*  been 
constantiv  harassed  since  he  first  applied 
to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1971  He  wa>.  dis- 
missed from  his  job  and  has  been  accused 
of  espionage  and  treason.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  made  it  clear  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  ever  grant  Dr.  Lerner  permission 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  heard  similar  stories  from  all  the  re- 
fuseriks.  There  is  a  clear  pattern  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  once  a  person  applies  for 
an  exit  visa  that  person  mav  expect  to  lose 
their  job.  have  their  homes  searched,  and 
experience  constant  harassment  bv  the 
KGB. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  specific 
cases  that  are  of  particular  interest  to  me. 
First  of  all.  I  have  adopted  a  Soviet  Jewish 
family  from  the  Ukraine  to  help  them  ful- 
fill their  dream  of  emigrating  to  Israel 

Samuel  and  Man.va  Klinger  have  been 
trying  for  a  number  of  years  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  Samuel  Klinger  is  an  agronomist 
from  Dnepropetrovsk  in  the  Ukraine.  He 
and  his  wife,  a  nurse  b.v  profession,  have 
been  repeatedly  denied  exit  visas  since 
1970. 

The  only  reason  given  bv  Soviet  authori- 
ties has  been  a  lack  of  consent  from 
.Manya's  parents,  who  have  not  seen  their 
daughter  in  manj  years.  Manya,  a  mother 
herself,  recently  celebrated  her  50th  birth- 
day. 

We  have  asked  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  this  familv  permission  lo  emigrate 
but  have  received  no  response  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  by  not  allowing  the 
Klinger*  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  Government  is  in  clear  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  .Act.  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  as  well  as  their 
Soviet  Constitution. 

Surely  the  emigration  of  the  Klinger 
family  would  pose  no  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  Soviet  I  nion.  and  instead  would  be  a 
humanitarian  gesture  Nonetheless,  permis- 
sion to  leave  is  contmuall.v  denied. 

I  am  also  extremely  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  Victor  .Arlsimovich.  Mr  Arlsimo- 
vich  has  applied  for  exit  visas  for  him  and 
his  familv  .After  these  applications  were 
submitted  to  the  Soviet  Government.  Mr. 
.Artsimovich  was  arrested  for  allegedly  dis- 
tributing illegal  publications.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  tried  in  absentia  in 
8  closed  court,  where  he  was  declared  to  be 
irresponsible     and     schizophrenic.     Victor 
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Artsimovich  is  currently  incarcerated  in  a 
Soviet  psychiatric  hospital  in  Siberia. 

According  to  the  State  Department,  the 
total  numlxT  of  p«?rs<inM  conrined  in  Soviet 
psychiatric  hn^tpituN  solelv  for  their  politi- 
cal views  IS  not  known,  but  the  estimates 
sufcgest  that  upward  of  1.1)00  persons  are 
held  at  psychialnc  rarilities. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I 
am  pleased  that  th.-  Soviets  have  decided  to 
allow  Yelena  Honner  to  receive  medical 
treatment  outside  of  the  Soviet  I'nion.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  is  not  just  a  token  step  in 
a  presummit  public  relations  blitz,  but  that 
this  ma>  b*-  the  beKinnmic  of  a  new  policy 
allowing  Soviet  rituens  to  move  freely  in 
accordance  with  international  law. 

Nonetheless,  in  our  meeting  with  Deputy 
Chairman  (Iromyko,  he  wa.s  unwilling  to 
discuss  the  issue  of  human  rifchts.  I  have 
joined  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
urifing  President  Keagan  to  make  this  issue 
a  focal  point  of  the  upcoming  summit 
meetmif  with  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

As  the  leader  in  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  must  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
protect  the  human  rights  of  all  people  and 
stop  repression  wherever  it  occurs. 

We  have  held  congressional  prayer  vigils 
on  b«'half  of  Soviet  Jews,  but  we  must  be 
sure  that  the  vikiI  rontlnues  each  and  every 
day  until  the  human  righls  of  all  Soviet 
Jews  have  been  restored 

Mrs  HOXKK  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive ("OlRTKR.  for  this  important  and 
timely  special  order 

President  Keaitan  i-.  currently  preparing 
for  his  November  summit  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev. We  must  therefore  Lake  this  opportu- 
nity to  remind  the  President  that  the 
Geneva  summit  cannot  be  a  meaningful 
one  without  a  frank  discussion  of  the  con- 
tinuing human  rights  violations  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

We  should  not  be  taken  in  by  reports  of 
improvements  in  this  area.  Amidst  world- 
wide rumom  of  the  liberalization  of  Soviet 
emigration  and  human  rights  policies,  the 
plight  of  Leonid  Volvovsky.  the  newest 
Jewish  prisoner  of  conscience,  is  all  but 
forgotten.  Volvovsky.  a  40-year-old  electri- 
cal engineer  and  Talmud  scholar  from 
Gorky.  wa.s  arrested  on  June  26,  1985.  He 
was  charged  with  article  70  of  the  RSFSR. 
anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda. 

Last  Thursday,  October  24,  Volvovsky 
was  sentenced  to  3  years  of  hard  labor.  His 
only  crime  was  his  desire  to  live  in  Israel 
and  to  teach  classes  in  Judaism, 

The  case  of  Leonid  Volvovsky  sharply 
contradicts  recent  reports  of  potential  im- 
provements on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. It  suggests  that  rather  than  liber- 
al emigration  policies,  we  are  facing  the 
threat  of  a  harder  Soviet  line  after  the 
Geneva  summit.  This  will  depend  in  part  on 
the  President's  resolve  and  on  the  priority 
assigned  to  human  rights  as  the  summit 
draws  near. 

Just  this  week.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Nobel  Institute  in  Norway,  asking  that  An- 
atoly  Shcharansky  be  nominated  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Mr.  Shcharansky  is  a 
perfect    symbol    of   all    prisoners   of   con- 


science in  the  Soviet  I'nion  and  Eastern 
Europe  today.  For  the  past  8  years  he  has 
suffered  imprisonment  and  torture  for  his 
simple  insistence  on  respect  for  the  basic 
human  rights  for  his  people. 

I  call  on  President  Reagan,  when  he 
meets  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  Geneva,  to 
echo  Mr.  Shcharansky 's  plea  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  respect 
the  basic  human  rights  of  their  peoples. 
The  American  Lbcion. 
Washington.  DC.  October  21,  198S. 

Deah  Representativi:  Over  the  past  three 
weeks  you  have  received  several  letters  re- 
garding certain  recommended  changes  In 
access  to  Veterans  Administration  health 
care.  Specifically,  these  changes  would 
impose  a  means  tested  eligibility  standard 
for  such  care  and  would  require  private 
health  insurance  reimbursement  for  VA 
treatment  offered  to  certain  veterans. 

In  recent  communications  you  have  been 
advised  that  The  American  Legion  Is  the 
only  major  veterans  organization  which  re- 
mains opposed  to  these  recommended 
changes  and  to  that  portion  of  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  containing  budget  savings  derived 
from  the  changes.  We  do  remain  opposed  to 
them.  While  our  organization  deeply  re- 
specs  the  dedicated  efforts  of  those  Veter 
ans  Affairs  Corrunlttee  memt>ers  who  believe 
that  a  means  test  and  third  party  reim- 
bursement are  the  most  appropriate  ways  to 
meet  the  budget  resolution  target  for  Veter- 
ans Benefits  and  Services,  we  are  quite  con- 
cerned over  the  long  term  effect  of  these 
health  care  policy  proposals. 

The  American  Legion  feels  that  the  sav- 
ings proposals  will  lead  to  fundamental 
changes  in  the  maruier  In  which  VA  medical 
treatment  Is  provided.  We  expect  that  there 
would  be  Increasing  pressure  upon  VA  to 
conform  its  health  care  delivery  to  that  of 
private  medicine— to  Implement  certain  ■ef- 
ficiencies" which  fall  to  observe  the  special 
features  of  VA's  medical  mission.  In  fact, 
several  of  the  principal  proponents  of  these 
reconciliation  savings  have  expressed  simi- 
lar concerns  In  prj-vlous  years. 

Our  organization  is  well  aware  of  the  fed- 
eral budgetary  crisis.  Our  opposition  to  the 
means  test  and  third  party  reimbursement 
Is  not  a  categorical  rejection  of  any  budget 
mandate,  and  It  certainly  does  not  dismiss 
the  devoted  efforts  of  House  memt>ers  earli- 
er this  year  to  produce  a  workable  first 
budget  resolution.  We  clearly  recognize  and 
we  commend  the  outstanding  work  which 
led  to  congressional  adoption  of  VA  budget- 
ary guidelines  as  proposed  by  the  House,  a 
plan  that  restored  more  than  $700  million 
to  the  Senate  recommendations  for  VA  In 
FY  1986.  We  believe  that  restraint  In  the 
VA  medical  care  budget  has  been  main- 
tained and  can  be  continued  by  active  con- 
gressional oversight  and  careful  appropria- 
tions decisionmaking.  In  fact.  VA  medical 
care  spending  over  the  past  ten  years  has  In- 
creased at  only  one  third  the  pace  of  federal 
Medicare  expenditures,  although  the  veter- 
an popultlon  has  aged  at  relatively  the  same 
rate  as  the  general  population  over  that 
period. 

You  and  your  colleagues  will  soon  be  con- 
sidering    the     budget     reconciliation     bill. 
During  that  deliberation  we  encourage  you 
to  keep  our  views  In  mind. 
Sincerely, 

E.  Philip  Riooin, 

Director. 
National  Legislative  Commission. 


Mr  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  thank  my  most  esteemed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  for 
allowing  US  this  timely  forum  on  the  condi- 
tion of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  I'nion 
and  the  Eastern  European  countries. 
Timely,  because  we  are  possibly  entering  a 
period  of  movement  and  opportunity  in 
East-West  relations.  Yet  no  meaningful  im- 
provement in  these  relations  can  occur 
without  concrete  gestures  of  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  willingness  to  take  West- 
ern concern  for  human  rights  seriously. 

Just  how  seriously  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European  governments  have  taken  these 
concerns  was  indicated  last  August,  at  the 
lOth  anniversary  of  the  final  act  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Agreement  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  The  Agreement  provided 
that  in  return  for  Western  respect  for  post- 
World  War  II  European  b<»rders,  the  East- 
ern countries  would  allow  those  living 
behind  those  borders  to  travel,  think,  speak 
and  write  freely.  Yet  rather  than  improve 
over  the  last  decade,  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  those  countries  has  deteriorated. 

If  the  Helsinki  accords  provided  an  un- 
precedented means  of  exposing  human 
rights  abuses  in  their  respective  countries, 
they  also  provided  an  unprecedented  threat 
to  those  signatory  regimes  which  have  the 
most  to  fear  from  allowing  basic  freedoms 
to  their  citizens.  For  example,  although 
1975-79  saw  a  slight  relaxing  of  Soviet  con- 
straints on  such  freedoms  as  expression 
and  worship,  the  Kremlin  tightened  its  grip 
again  in  1979.  with  annual  dissident  arrests 
tripling,  sentences  lengthening,  and  repres- 
sive new  laws  passed.  Currently,  of  the  3 
million  people  in  forced  labor  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  least  10,000  are  prisoners  of  con- 
science. 

The  Soviet  crackdown  on  human  rights 
in  recent  years  has  occurred  on  several 
fronts.  Dissident  groups  spawned  by  the 
Helsinki  agreement  have  been  harshly  per- 
secuted. Today.  18  of  the  original  20  mem- 
bers of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  watch  group 
have  been  imprisoned  or  sent  into  internal 
exile,  or  have  gone  abroad.  Two  large  labor 
organization  efforts  in  1977  and  197S  have 
been  brutally  suppressed,  and  today  at  least 
25  Soviet  citizens  are  imprisoned  or  held  in 
psychiatric  hospitals  for  labor  union  activ- 
ism or  for  organizing  xlrikes  The  sharpest 
rise  m  perserution  has  been  aimed  at  reli- 
gions. Religious  believers  are  now  thought 
to  comprise  about  half  the  10.000  Soviet 
prisoners  of  conscience,  and  represent  the 
single  large  category  of  new  Soviet  political 
prisoners.  Persecution  of  national  minori- 
ties and  ethnic  groups — such  as  .Armenians 
and  Jews — has  also  increased,  in  the  de- 
struction of  churches  and  monuments,  lim- 
itations on  languages,  and  the  rewriting  of 
histories.  .\nd  those  Inside  prisons  are  also 
treated  worse:  last  year,  more  political  pris- 
oners died  in  detention  than  in  any  year 
since  Josef  Stalin. 

Few  of  the  Soviet  client  regimes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  been  more  responsive  to  Hel- 
sinki. East  (Jermany  currently  holds  be- 
tween 6,000  and  9,500  political  prisoners, 
mostly  unsuccessful  emigres.  In  Czechoslo- 
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vakia.  religious  orders  are  outlawed  and 
citizens  who  profess  their  religious  beliefs 
cannot  hold  public  office.  Romania  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  repressive  police 
states  in  Europe,  and  Mulgaria  is  waging  a 
campaign  to  forcibly  Hulgarize  its  HOO.OOO 
Turks  that  has  reportedly  included  brutal 
coercion  and  resulted  in  several  hundred 
deaths. 

But  while  much  of  the  deterioration  over 
the  last  decade  in  these  countries  has  been 
marginal,  by  far  the  most  dramalic  shift 
Mn<e  Helsinki  has  occurred  in  Poland  The 
Solidarity  labor  movement,  inspired  in  part 
by  the  Helsinki  .Agreement,  wa.s  forced  un- 
derground in  1982.  and  its  members  and 
supporters  continue  to  be  subject  to  dis- 
crimination, detention,  and  frequently  t<i 
physical  attack.  The  presence  of  the  (.  atho- 
lie  Church  in  Poland,  stronger  than  in  any 
other  Eastern  European  country,  has  been 
the  target  of  an  escalated  government  cam- 
paign of  harassment,  culminating  in  the 
brutal  murder  of  Reverend  I'opieluszko 
and  the  show  trial  of  the  responsible  offi- 
cials. Finally,  the  regime  of  (ieneral  jaru- 
zelski  has  attempted  to  show  its  concern 
for  human  rights  by  holding  elections  in 
which  the  populace  was  forced  to  vote  for 
one  of  the  state-chosen  candidates. 

Many  outside  institutions,  such  as  the 
church  and  the  Nobel  Prize,  have  helped  to 
bolster  the  struggle  for  human  rights  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  I'nion.  But, 
even  in  Poland,  their  footholds  are  dimin- 
ishing quickly.  Of  all  outside  parties,  the 
United  Stales  perhaps  carries  the  most  le- 
verage, ^'et  domestic  difficulties  surround- 
ing the  human  rights  question  have  ham- 
pered our  ability  to  use  this  leverage  in  the 
best  manner. 

The  I'nited  States  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  concept  of  human  rights,  be- 
ginning with  the  I'nited  Nations  Charter 
and  the  I  niversal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as 
amended  in  1973,  prohibits  U.S.  aid  to  any 
country  which  consistently  or  grossly  vio- 
lates internationally  recognized  human 
rights,  and  the  International  F'inanrlal  In- 
stitutions Act  of  1977  subject-  recipients  of 
loans  from  the  World  Hank  and  other  mul- 
tilateral lending  institution-  to  -imilar  re- 
quirements. We  have  applied  this  concern 
consistently  in  our  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Ea.stern  Europe.  The  American 
(>ii-i!iiin  in  Helsinki  rested  on  our  concern 
for  human  rights,  and  our  policy  toward 
Poland  in  recent  years  has  been  guided  by 
the  same  beacon.  Y'et  in  spite  of  this,  our 
larger  policy  has  veered  far  from  the  vision 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  assert- 
ed more  than  20  years  ago  that  in  the  last 
analysis,  peace — the  ultimate  goal  of  our 
foreign  policy — is  a  matter  of  human 
rights. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment a  compassionate  and  consistent  ap- 
proach of  unequivocal  supp<»rt  for  basic 
iind  universal  human  rights.  The  political 
differences  between  totalitarian  and  au- 
thoritarian regimes  are  impossible  and 
dangerous  to  ignore.  But  a  prison,  a  death 
squad,  a  reign  of  arbitrary  terror,  wreaks 


the    same     human    damage     regardless    of 
either  p<ilitical  or  ideological  context. 

In  the  meeting  in  Helsinki  last  .August 
between  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Sha%ardnadze  and  I  nited  States  Secretary 
of  Stale  (.eorge  Shultz.  the  Soviets  pro- 
posed three  categories  of  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  forthcoming  summit  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  nations:  international 
security,  regional  confiicts  and  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  The  United  States 
proposed  a  fourth:  human  rights  This  is  in 
the  humanitarian  and  democratic  Ameri- 
can tradition.  >  et  if  our  foreign  policy  is 
not  made  to  follow  this  tradition  consist- 
ently in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  our 
own  hemisphere  in  particular,  it  will  suffer 
in  Geneva,  and  In  the  vears  ahead 

Mr.  BOII.TKR  Mr  Speaker  1  am 
plea.sed  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
an  expression  of  grave  concern  over  the 
condition  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Kurope  More  specifi- 
cally, I  rise  to  draw  attention  to  a  Soviet 
violation  of  human  rights  that  is  wide- 
spread and  severe  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
yet  has  prompted  very  little,  if  any.  action 
from  this  Congress — the  persecution  of 
Christians  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  constitution  guarantees  "the 
right  to  profess  or  not  to  profess  any  reli- 
gion and  to  conduct  religious  worship,"  In 
addition,  as  a  signatory  to  the  I'nited  Na- 
tions' Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  as  well  as  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
the  Soviets  have  vowed  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  their  intention  to  uphold  interna- 
tional standards  of  human  rights.  ^  et 
Christian  believers  practicing  their  faith 
outside  of  the  handful  of  lackluster  church- 
es approved  by  the  Soviet  authorities  must 
live  In  continual  danger  of  losing  their  very 
lives  and  freedom. 

I  am  an  original  member  of  the  Soviet 
Christian  Adoption  Program,  founded  in 
recent  weeks  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
gressman and  .Mrs,  Lantos.  The  goals  of 
this  program  are  to  make  the  Soviets  aware 
that  the  United  States  Congress  knows  of 
their  ubiquitous  persecution  of  Christians. 
and  also  to  let  specific  imprisoned  believers 
know  that  someone  knows  of  their  plight 
and  cares  enough  to  act  on  their  behalf 

.Allow  me  to  introduce  someone  whom  I 
greatly  respect  as  a  brother  in  Christ  and 
whose  release  from  prison  I  will  continue 
to  seek.  Baptist  Pastor  Dimitri  Minyakov  is 
a  64-year8-old  man  with  asthma  and  tuber- 
culosis. Two  years  ago,  Dimitri  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  in  a  strict  regimen  Isbor 
camp  for  encouraging  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
persecuted  Christians  and  teaching  Chris- 
tian principles  to  his  children.  Soviet  au- 
thorities confiscated  his  property,  expropri- 
ated his  parental  rights  and  placed  his 
youngest  son  in  a  slate  orphprage  where  he 
was  educated  in  the  spirit  of  atheism.  A 
widower  and  father  of  five.  Dimitri  has 
only  once  been  permitted  to  see  his  chil- 
dren— on  May  .i,  1984,  In  response  to  nu- 
merous petitions  on  his  behalf,  he  was 
moved  from  northern  Siberia  to  a  camp  on 
the  Volga  River  where  the  climate  was  less 
harsh,  yet  stilt  Pastor  Dimitri  was  in  the 


camp  sick-bay  and  hospital  on  six  occa- 
sions in  the  first  half  of  1984.  In  July  and 
May  I9S1  he  wa«  sent  to  the  punishment 
cell  for  not  being  able  to  work 

.A  stifiing  cloud  of  either  ignorance  or 
apathy  has  kept  the  United  States  (iovem- 
ment  from  voicing  an  opinion  about  Soviet 
treatment  of  believers  like  Dimitri  .Minya- 
kov. Documentation  of  the  oppression  of 
Soviet  Christians  is  as  old  as  the  Soviet 
Union  iuelf.  What  better  time  than  the 
dawn  of  the  Geneva  summit  to  send  a 
signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  Congress  can  no  longer  sit  idly  by. 
As  President  Reagan  asks  the  Soviets  for 
an  honest  and  fair  effort  toward  world 
peace,  let  us  also  add  our  voices  challeng- 
ing them  to  deal  honestly  and  justly  with 
their  own  people. 

Mr  HERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  Yelena 
Bonner,  wife  of  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov, 
has  been  given  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  temporary  vjsa  to  seek 
medical  treatment.  Irima  drivnina,  a 
Jewish  refusenik  who  was  involved  in  re- 
searching the  use  of  mental  hospitals  for 
the  confinement  of  political  prisoners,  ha* 
been  given  p>ermission  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R 
With  the  release  of  these  individuals  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  a  timely  gesture  to 
the  I'nited  States,  Our  task  now  is  to  recog- 
nize this  gesture,  be  pleased  that  Ms, 
Bonner  can  seek  treatment  and  Ms,  Griv- 
nina  ha*  her  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time 
convey  our  feeling  that  human  rights  must 
be  for  everyone,  not  only  a  token  few 

From  the  moment  the  summit  meeting 
between  President  Reagan  and  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  became  a  reality,  our  pnmary 
focus  has  been  the  importance  of  achieving 
an  arms  control  agreement  The  American 
people  will  not  support  a  treaty,  however, 
until  the  Soviet  Union  indicates  a  willing- 
ness to  cease  the  oppression  of  political 
prisoners,  put  an  end  to  torture,  ease  re- 
strictions on  emigration  of  Jews,  and 
comply  with  the  Helsinki  accords 

The  history  of  human  rights  abuse  in  the 
Soviet  U.iion  and  the  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries is  familiar  to  everyone  .All  one  has  to 
do  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  accused  of  circulat- 
ing anti-Soviet  slander  is  tn  share  an  opin- 
ion with  the  wrong  person.  .As  far  as  we 
know,  no  prisoner  tried  on  this  charge  has 
ever  been  acquitted. 

Others  who  have  attempted  to  exercise 
their  rights  have  been  confined  to  psychiat- 
ric institutions  S<iviet  authorities  then  rule 
that  the  accused  i»  incapable  of  standing 
trial — in  effect,  imposing  an  open-ended 
sentence  of  detention.  Hospitals  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  used  to  silence  Individuals  like 
Valentin  Sokolov,  a  poet  who  died  in  a 
mental  institution  after  spending  24  years 
as  a  prisoner  of  conscience. 

.More  subtle  forms  of  confinement  await 
those  who  choose  to  maintain  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Any  organized  religious 
group  in  the  l'.S,S,R,  must  register  with  the 
authorities,  agree  to  do  no  charitable  work, 
and  pledge  not  to  teach  religion  to  chil- 
dren. The  punishment  for  violating  the 
laws  separating  church  and  state  is  up  to 
10  years   internal   exile.   For  Soviet  Jews, 
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haraHxment.  beatinirs.  and  imprisonment  is 
often  th«-  reply  to  a  request  for  an  exit  visa. 

t'ondilKinH  in  the  Ka.ttern  bloc  countries 
are  not  much  K<MIfr  In  Hulicaria.  where  5 
years  impritiinnn'ni  ii»hiIm  Hn>i>nc  who  ex- 
presses views  not  approved  of  bv  the  au- 
thorities, there  are  an  estimated  250  politi- 
cal prisonrrs  In  I'oland.  kidnapinjc,  beat- 
inga  and  killinKH.  were  used  to  pressure 
Solidarity  members  and  to  silence  their 
continued,  rourageous  opposition  to  the 
government  In  Knmania.  administrative 
punishment  in<  ludiM  the  denial  of  wages, 
food,  and  nu-di.  uic 

Intil  there  is  lomc  -lifTi  rhnt  the  L'.S.S.R. 
will  begin  to  adhert-  '■.•<  ■,h>-  i(tiarantee8  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  nn  a  widespread  basis, 
the  American  people  will  have  great  diffi- 
cultv  accepting  an  arms  control  treatv  It  is 
our  hope  that  Vir  (.orbache»  realizes  he 
has  a  unique  opp<irtunit>  to  ease  the  ten- 
sion between  the  I  nited  States  and  the 
I'.S.S.R  and  to  pronde  an  ideal  atmos- 
phere for  meaningful  negotiations,  but  only 
if  he  makes  meaningful  progress  in  human 
rights. 

Mr  KII.IKVKIS  Mr  speaker,  first,  let 
me  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  ('Ol'RTERl  for  holding  this  very 
timely  special  order  on  the  human  rights 
situation  in  the  Soviet  I'nion  and  Eastern 
Europe.  \h  the  summit  between  President 
Keagan  and  Soviet  Premier  (lorbachev 
nears.  it  is  not  only  fitting  but  essential 
that  we  focus  attention  on  the  human 
rights  record  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
Eastern  Kuropean  satellites. 

In  Jul\  of  this  year  1  had  the  privilege  of 
traveling  to  the  s.niet  I  nion  to  meet  with 
some  of  the  victims  of  that  country's  re- 
strictive immigration  policies.  Thousands 
of  Soviet  Christians  and  Jews  are  prevented 
from  freely  practicing  their  faiths.  Those 
who  wish  to  emigrate  to  the  country  of 
th»ir  choice  to  be  with  their  family  in  a 
free  environment  are  denied  that  privilege 
and.  instead  fare  the  endless  harassment 
reserved  for  those  who  do  not  conform  to 
the  State's  narruw  derinition  of  a  good  citi- 
zen. 

These  human  rights  abuses  exist  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union's  constitu- 
tion guarantees  the  right  to  profess  or  not 
to  profess  any  religion  or  to  conduct  reli- 
gious worship  or  atheistic  propaganda.  If 
we  look  at  the  record,  it  would  appear  that 
at  least  this  section  of  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion is  itself  propaganda.  b«-rause  the  right 
of  individuals  to  worship  as  their  faith  pre- 
scribes IS  rertainlv  being  denied  We  must 
also  assume  that  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  197.")  Helsinki  accord,  to  which  they  are 
a  signatory,  is  more  a  matter  of  myth  than 
reality,  t>ecause  the  right  to  emigrate  freely 
is  also  being  denied. 

Perhaps  the  group  of  Soviet  citizens  suf- 
fering religious  persecution  with  whom  we 
are  most  familiar  is  the  Soviet  Jewish  com- 
munity. I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
grim  statistics  that  show  the  decline  in 
Soviet  Jewish  immigration  and  are  familiar 
with  the  cases  of  many  individual  Jewish 
refuseniks  who  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  Upon  returning 
from   the   Soviet   Union   this   summer,   my 


colleagues  who  accompanied  me  on  the  trip 
and  I  held  a  special  order  similar  to  this 
which  focused  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews, 
and  we  must  continue  to  press  for  an  end 
to  their  harassment  and  for  a  less  restric- 
tive emigration  policy  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

However,  many.  Soviet  Chiristians  are 
also  suffering  as  a  result  of  their  unwilling- 
ness to  surrender  their  faiths,  and  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  focus  on  these 
courageous  individuals.  Soviet  Christians 
of  all  faiths  are  literally  a  people  under 
seige.  Active  religious  belief  and  education 
results  in  exclusion  from  the  Communist 
Party.  This  is  tantamount  to  becoming  a 
persona  no  grata  in  Soviet  society  and 
often  means  the  loss  of  job  and  profession- 
al status. 

Prior  government  approval  is  needed  for 
every  group  of  Christians  who  want  to 
meet  to  practice  their  faith,  and  frequently, 
this  permission  is  denied.  Those  who  meet 
without  permission  subject  themselves  to 
the  risk  of  imprisonment. 

Religious  believers  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  charitable  activities,  proselytiz- 
ing, or  providing  religious  instruction  to 
their  own  children.  There  have  been  cases 
in  which  the  government  has  actually  re- 
moved a  child  from  his  home  and  family 
because  his  parents  have  refused  to  abstain 
from  teaching  him  about  his  faith. 

One  small  effort  I  have  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  those  Soviet  Christians  held  hos- 
tage in  their  own  country  is  the  adoption  of 
one  such  individual.  Irina  Ratushinskaya  is 
a  31 -year  old  Russian  Orthodox  Christian 
who  was  arrested  in  September  I9M2  on 
charges  of  anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propo- 
ganda.  What  crime  had  Irina  committed? 
She  had  circulated  her  poetry,  most  of 
which  reflects  her  Christian  faith,  and  she 
had  associated  herself  with  the  free  trade 
movement. 

For  her  crime.  Irina  was  sentenced  to  7 
years  in  a  strict  regime  camp  and  .i  years 
of  Internal  exile.  Th's  brave  woman  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  hunger  strikes  in  late 
1983  and  1984  to  demand  her  right  to  see 
her  husband.  In  .March  of  this  year,  she 
was  finally  granted  a  shori  visit  with  him. 
It  is  on  behalf  of  Irina  and  her  husband. 
and  ^o  many  others  like  them,  that  we 
must  demand  positive  action  to  restore 
human  rights  to  all  Soviets  citizens. 

.As  an  .American  of  Greek  ancestrv.  I  was 
also  quite  interested  In  learning  about  the 
plight  of  (ireek  Orthodox  indiv  iduals  in  the 
Soviet  Union  when  1  visited  there  and  I 
was  very  dismayed  with  the  infor,nation  I 
received.  Some  25.000  to  the  :)(iii.immi  (, reeks 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  seeking  to  emigrate 
to  Greece  and  elsewhere  but  virtuallv  none 
are  currentiv  receiving  exit  permission. 

Those  knowledgeable  with  the  issue  at- 
tribute the  decline  in  (ireek  emigration  — 
from  100  persons  a  month  a  few  vears  ago 
to  the  present  level  of  1  or  2  families  a 
month — to  the  population  goals  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Maintaining  (ireeks  and 
other  so-called  white  nationals  in  (  entral 
Asia  as  a  balance  to  the  rising  \smn  Islam- 
ic population  requires  that  those  seeking  to 
leave  are  denied  permission  to  be  reunited 


with  their  families  and  to  return  to  their 

homeland 

I  knovk  ihat  the  plight  of  these  Soviet 
citizens  reflects  the  status  of  human  rights 
in  Eastern  Kurope  as  well  That  is  why  it  is 
so  important  for  the  1  nited  Stales  to  con- 
tinue to  make  human  rights  an  is»ue  in  all 
our  dealings  with  these  countries  and  not 
only  during  the  upcoming  summit  with  the 
Soviets.  These  individuaN  have  refused  to 
be  defeated  despite  tremendous  pressure  to 
abandon  their  faith  and  their  dreams  of 
freedom.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  keep  the 
light  of  truth  shining  on  them,  and  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  make  my  small 
contribution  to  that  goal.  Thank  you  .Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  11.  1985: 

H.R    2475.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  the  Im- 
puted  Interest   rules  of  sections    1274   and 
483.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  22.  1985: 

H.R    2410    An  act   to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  under  title  VII  of  that  act 
On  October  28.  1985: 

H.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  6.  1985.  as  'Na- 
tional Children's  Week': 

H.J.  Res.  386  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Noveml>er  25.  1985.  as  National  Day  of 
Fasting  to  Raise  Funds  to  Combat  Hunger": 

H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  12-month  period  ending  on  Octoljer  28. 
1986.  as  the  "Centennial  Year  of  Liberty  in 
the  United  Steles':  and 

H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Colvllle  Business  Council  of  any 
undistributed  portion  of  amounts  appropri- 
ated In  satisfaction  of  certain  judgments 
awarded  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colvllle  Reservation  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN  MACK  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  meet  today,  at  this  very 
moment  over  In  the  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  the  conference  com- 
mittee between  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress Is  meeting  to  evaluate  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1985.  This  legislation, 
which  has  passed  the  other  body,  if 
adopted,    will    mandate    a    balanced 


budget  by  this  Congress  by  the  fiscal 
year  1991. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
-nuld  be  more  important  for  this  Con- 
.  ress  to  adopt  than  the  Gramm- 
Hudman-Mack  legislation  which  would 
give  us  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  which  would  at  least 
give  us  the  mechanism  to  begin  to  get 
spending  under  control. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Bilx  Cobey,  Is  joining 
with  me  in  this  special  order  to  discuss 
the  problems  that  excessive  deficits 
have  created  for  our  country,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  bring  them  under 
control. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentlemsin  from 
North  Carolina  for  such  comments  as 
he  would  like  to  make  on  the  problems 
of  the  deficit. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  and  for 
taking  this  special  order.  I  think  the 
thing  that  Is  most  significant  Is  that 
we  finally  have  a  deficit  plan  to  deal 
with  this  deficit  and  reduce  it  by  1991 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

Without  giving  the  specifics  of  the 
bill  right  now.  and  I  think  it  has  been 
discussed  a  lot.  and  we  may  get  Into 
that  a  little  bit  later,  but  let  us  review 
the  situation  on  budget  deficits  in  this 
country.  We  can  look  right  now  at  the 
fact  that  we  just  got  the  news  for 
fiscal  year  1985  that  ended  in  Septem- 
ber, and  I  will  tell  you  what  Is  playing 
back  home  In  North  Carolina  and 
show  you  this  paper  This  Is  headlines 
in  the  Saturday  paper  and  it  says, 
•U.S.  Deficit  Hits  Record  $211.9  Bil- 
lion." This  is  at  the  top  of  the  paper, 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald.  So  this 
Is  no  record  to  be  proud  of. 

It  also  lists  the  years  from  1960  to 
1985  and  says  that  again  we  have  a 
deficit.  This  makes  25  out  of  the  last 
26  years  that  we  have  had  a  deficit. 
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The  only  year  that  we  had  a  surplus 
was  in  1969;  it  was  really  small  in 
terms  we  are  talking  about  today;  It 
was  $3.2  billion.  When  you  look  at  this 
kind  of  record,  you  have  to  believe 
that  it  was  probably  a  mistake;  that  it 
was  an  oversight;  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dent that  we  ended  up  with  a  surplus. 

Now,  I  don't  know  how  It  was  when 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton]  was  going  through  school; 
and  I  went  to  some  of  the  finer  schools 
and  yet,  the  mentality  of  the  age  In 
the  colleges  and  universities  at  one 
time  was,  "Don't  worry  about  budget 
deficits.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves."  I  do 
not  know  whether  anybody  here  in 
the  House  heard  that,  but  when  I  talk 
to  groups  out  In  my  district,  I  get  a  lot 
of  nods  out  there. 

Well,  the  chickens  have  come  home 
to  roost.  We  finally  realized  that  just 


like  personal  debt,  business  debt. 
family  debt,  whatever  kind  of  debt, 
you  finally  have  to  pay  for  excessive 
spending  and  deficits. 

Let  us  look  at  our  total  national 
debt.  The  on-book  deficit  we  are  talk- 
ing about  raising  that  ceiling:  it  is  over 
$1.8  trillion  now,  and  we  are  talking 
about  moving  it  to  over  $2  trillion  so 
we  can  pay  our  bills. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  we  are 
looking  at  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  ai 
Halloween,  and  my  son  was  reading 
the  cartoons  this  Sunday  at  home,  and 
this  Is  Frank  &  Ernest.  This  is  a  car- 
toon that  is  titled  here,  "U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Budget"  and  it  has  two 
computers  talking  to  each  other. 

One  computer  says  to  the  other. 
"What  are  you  doing  for  Halloween?" 
And  the  other  computer  says  back:  "I 
think  I'll  do  a  mass  mailing,  telling  ev- 
eryone their  share  of  the  national 
debt."  It  Is  Incredible  the  amount  of 
responsibility  and  deficit  and  debt 
that  we  are  passing  on  to  our  children. 
I  will  tell  you,  my  son.  only  13  years 
old  said,  "Dad.  would  you  explain  this 
to  me?"  It  took  me  about  3  seconds  to 
explain  it  to  him.  He  Instantly  com- 
puted what  the  problem  Is. 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  Perhaps  we 
need  to  bring  him  to  the  Congress  and 
let  him  explain  It  to  some  of  our 
fellow  colleagues  who  evidently  have 
not  discovered  what  the  problem  is 
yet. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  valid  point;  that  this  Is  some- 
thing that  even  young  children  can 
understand,  but  apparently  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  understand  here  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Also,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
consolidated  statement,  financial 
statements  of  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
do  not  think  a  lot  of  people  even  know 
that  this  exists,  but  it  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Department  of  the  TTreas- 
ury. 

This  gives  a  lot  of  financial  Informa- 
tion including  the  balance  sheet,  just 
like  a  business  w-ould  have  a  balance 
sheet,  for  the  United  States  and  also  a 
revenue  and  expense  statement  just 
like  a  business  would  set  up  state- 
ments. 

The  revealing  thing  from  this  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  our  debt  Is  not 
just  $1.8  trillion,  going  on  $2  trillion, 
but  our  debt  is  more  in  the  order  of 
$3.8  trillion.  Because  when  we  look  at 
our  assets,  which  are  $938  billion,  and 
then  take  our  liabilities,  subtract  those 
assets  from  the  liabilities— normally 
you  are  subtracting  liabilities  from 
assets  or  you  are  In  a  bankrupt  condi- 
tion; you  are  not  even  in  business,  but 
in  this  case  we  subtract  the  assets 
from  the  liabilities,  which  are  $4,736 
billion,  and  what  we  find  out  is  that 
our  accumulated  position  as  of  last 
fiscal  year,  which  was  not  1985,  but 
the  1984  fiscal  year  which  Is  the  latest 
data  we  have,  is  that  we  have  an  accu- 


mulated position  of  minus  $3,799  bil- 
lion. We  are  bankrupt  right  now. 

Looking  deeper  into  this  situation, 
the  Comptroller  General  who  put  this 
together  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  says  that  under  the  assets, 
that  the  accounts  receivable  and  the 
loans  receivable  are  overstated  in  this 
document. 

Going  a  little  bit  further,  I  know 
that  there  are  plenty  of  people  out 
there  that  are  in  business  when  the 
IRS  comes  knocking  on  their  door. 
they  have  to  present  audited  state- 
ments of  what  their  business  Is  doing 
financially. 

Guess  w'hat?  We  cannot  even  audit 
the  finances  of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent. 
This  is  not  an  audited  statement.  It  is 
incredible  that  we  require  of  people 
things  that  we  as  a  government  do  not 
even  require  of  ourselves. 

Breaking  douTi  the  components  of 
this  debt  and  looking  at  it.  we  realize 
that  in  our  current  budget,  the  cause 
of  this  enormous  debt,  that  the  third 
largest  portion  of  each  fiscal  budget  is 
the  Interest  on  our  debt. 

In  1984.  it  was  $129  billion:  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  but  we  are  estimating  it  w'iU  be 
at  least  $142  billion  next  year. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  to  solve  a 
deficit  situation.  I  know  that  some 
people  have  other  ways:  I  know  that 
economic  growth  is  an  important  part 
of  any  progress  we  are  going  to  make 
on  the  deficit,  but  there  are  basically 
only  two  ways;  Either  Increase  revenue 
or  decrease  expenses. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton]  knows,  is  reducing  the  rate  of 
growth  of  spending,  because  spending 
has  increased  enormously  jiist  over 
the  last  10  years. 

Taxes  are  not  the  answer.  Taxes  will 
cripple  this  thriving  economy  that  we 
are  so  fortunate  to  live  in.  Let  us  look 
at  a  few  facts:  In  1965.  the  revenue 
that  the  Federal  Government  was 
taking  In  as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product;  which  is  goods  and 
services  produced  In  this  country,  was 
17.7  percent.  Of  course  we  were  over- 
spending in  that  year;  we  were  spend- 
ing 17.9  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

In  fiscal  year  1985,  however,  we  are 
taking  in  more  money  than  we  were 
back  in  1965.  we  are  taking  in  19.2  per- 
cent instead  of  17.7  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  but  we  are 
spending  at  much  greater  levels.  We 
are  up  at  24.6  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

A  lot  of  that,  of  course,  is  the  inter- 
est expense  that  has  been  growing  and 
growing  as  we  have  become  deeper  In 
debt. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  will 
right  here  within  the  body  to  deal 
with  expenditures,  in  the  face  of  the 
budget  deficits. 
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Let  us  look  at  what  happened  on  the 
reconciliation  package  last  week.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  note  within 
this  body,  in  case  anybody  did  not  re- 
alize when  they  were  voting,  that  they 
voted  themselves  a  10-percent  pay  in- 
crease. Five  percent  in  1987  and  5  per- 
cent again  in  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
these  are  people  voting  for  a  pay  in- 
crease that  have  not  done  the  job  that 
the  American  people  put  at  the  top  of 
the  list;  it  is  not  Just  in  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Budget  deficits,  not  tax  reform  and 
other  things,  is  the  No.  1  thing  that 
the  American  people  want  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Reclaiming 
my  time,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
that.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cobey]  has  been  talking  about 
the  budget  reconciliation  progress  in 
the  Congress.  There  is  Jui  interesting 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
yesterday.  October  29.  entitled 
"Budget  Cutting  Made  Easy"  and  I 
think  it  would  be  illuminating  for 
Members  of  this  body  to  read,  if  per- 
haps they  have  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  would  like  to  read  that  editorial 
into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  title  of  the  editorial  is.  "Budget 
Cutting  Made  Easy." 

Congress  finally  has  figured  out  a  way  to 
cut  the  federal  deficit.  It  s  called  paralysis. 
As  long  as  Congress  fails  to  boost  the  feder- 
al debt  celling  it  will  have  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  It  can  appropriate  funds  to 
Its  hearts  content,  to  sutwldlze  farmers. 
Amtrak  riders,  subway  builders,  merchant 
seamen,  doctors,  lawyers,  beggarmen.  chiefs. 
But  if  the  President  can't  borrow,  he  can 
spend  only  what  the  government  takes  In. 
So.  in  a  process  called  "deferral"  he  simply 
tells  a  lot  of  constituencies,  "We'll  send  you 
the  money  when  we  get  it." 

Compared  with  what  we've  had.  it's  not  a 
bad  way  to  run  the  government.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  deferring,  the  President  must  make 
economic  choices,  deciding,  for  example, 
whether  It  is  more  important  to  build  a 
shopping  center  In  Des  Moines  or  protect 
the  U.S.  from  nuclear  attack.  Any  process 
that  forces  such  choices  represents 
progress— a  kind  of  shotgun  item  veto. 

Congress  has  demonstrated  once  again 
this  year  that  it  cannot  make  economic 
choices  on  its  own.  The  separate  House  and 
Senate  •deficit-reduction  "  bills  to  be  recon- 
ciled this  week  were  properly  described  to 
the  Associated  Press  by  an  anonymous 
OMB  official  as  mostly  phony,  except  of 
course  for  the  new  taxes.  Appropriations 
bills  currently  under  consideration  by  the 
two  bodies,  for  agriculture,  transportation, 
labor,  health  and  education,  are  billions  of 
dollars  over  budget.  In  forecasting  federal 
spending,  it  is  appropriations  bills,  not 
budget  resolutions,  that  count. 

So  what  "deficit  reduction"  really  distills 
down  to  is  an  effort  to  wrangle  some  new 
taxes.  The  Senate  wsmts  to  Introduce  the 
equivalent  of  a  European-style  value  added 
<VAT)  tax  into  the  American  tax  system, 
under  the  guise  of  a  special  levy  to  clean  up 
"toxic  wastes."  It  also  wants  to  add  a  new 
Import  duty  to  finance  "worker  retraining" 
In  the  U.S.;  since  there  has  never  been  a 


huge  demand  for  retraining  under  existing 
programs,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  main 
objectives  are  revenues  and  a  little  discreet 
protectionism. 

As  always,  revenue  enhancers  have  some 
guileful  argtmienls.  They  say.  for  example, 
that  Just-released  budget  figures  for  fiscal 
1985  demonstrate  that  the  federal  deficit 
expanded  even  in  a  time  of  economic  recov- 
ery. The  deficit  did  expand,  to  $211.9  billion 
from  $185.3  billion  the  preceding  year,  and 
even  though  the  recovery  slowed  sharply 
this  year  there  was  Indeed  a  recovery  of 
sorts. 

Now.  we  oppose  making  deficits  per  se  the 
center  of  fiscal  policy.  The  U.S.  public 
sector  as  a  whole  (federal,  state  and  local) 
had  a  smaller  net  deficit  relative  to  GNP 
last  year  than  Japan,  for  example.  Japan 
need  not  be  sanguine,  but  its  recent  per 
formance  suggests  that  large  debt  is  leas  of 
an  obstacle  to  growth  than  heavy  taxation. 
More  tellingly  still,  economist  Alan  Reyn- 
olds points  out  in  the  fall  Cato  Journal  that, 
despite  all  the  talk  of  deficits,  total  U.S. 
public  debt  has  held  steady  at  46%  of  GNP 
since  1970.  This  Is  certainly  no  reason  to 
cave  In  to  the  tax  Increasers. 

The  U.S.  should  be  concerned  al;)OUt  Its 
deficit  not  t>ecause  it  Is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  U.S.  or  world  economy  but  t)e- 
cause  the  deficits  reflect  an  underlying  in- 
ability to  control  the  growth  of  federal 
spending,  which  In  turn  reflects  an  Institu 
tional  breakdown.  Federal  spending  habits 
are  not  only  wasteful  but  destructive,  as 
when  they  make  American  farmers  wards  of 
the  government  or  create  pressures  for  new 
taxes. 

So  the  most  Important  thing  to  notice 
about  the  newly  released  deficit  figures  is 
that  none  of  the  increase  was  caused  by  de- 
clining revenues,  indeed,  revenues  rose 
10.1%  In  fiscal  1985  from  fiscal  1984.  consid 
erably  faster  than  inflation.  So  much  for 
the  notion  that  the  cause  of  the  deficit  Is  a 
"declining  revenue  base"  wrought  by  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts. 

The  deficit  grew  because  spending  climbed 
by  11.3%  over  1984  And  Congress  is  even 
now  In  the  midst  of  again  demonstrating  its 
inability  to  contain  over-budget  appropria- 
tions bills.  Unless  something  Is  done,  outlays 
will  continue  to  climb  fast  this  fiscal  year, 
and  the  year  after,  ad  Infinitum.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  there  Is  no  budget  process;  Con 
gress  has  become  nothing  more  than  a  log- 
rolling arena. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  government  by 
paralysis  and  budgeting  by  deferral  We 
know  some  folks  find  the  current  situation 
appalling,  but  we  hope  the  administration 
seizes  the  deferral  opportunity  with  alacri- 
ty. We  could  do  worse. 

D  1625 

Well,  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
think,  very  succinctly  highlights  the 
problem.  We  have  got  to  get  spending 
under  control.  Gramm-Rudman-Mack 
does  this.  It  sets  us  on  a  path  of  de- 
clining deficits  each  year  between  now 
and  fiscal  year  1991. 

I  think  It  makes  sense  that  we  adopt 
this.  1  personally  will  not  support  any 
tax  Increases.  I  feel  we  have  to  get 
spending  under  control. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out.  spending  has  continued  to  rise  in 
spite  of  our  best  cost-cutting  efforts. 
So  we  have  got  to  get  Gramm- 
Rudman. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Mr.  Armey. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  also  appreciate  the  gentleman 
taking  this  special  order  and  discuss- 
ing this  topic. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  we 
could  say  about  this.  Obviously,  so 
much  attention  is  focused  on  the  defi- 
cit and  our  ability,  given  this  opportu- 
nity, to  put  an  end  to  the  deficit.  I 
think  we  need  to  understand  what 
that  means.  The  first  thing  we  do  with 
Gramm-Rudman  is  we  foreclose  bor- 
rt'wing  as  an  option.  That  really  forces 
us  into  a  choice  of  configuration  that 
is  very  narrow. 

We  can  choose  to  spend,  but  we 
must  match  our  spending  against  our 
taxes. 

We  cannot  hide  the  bill  for  current 
spending  through  borrowing  and  shift 
it  on  to  a  future  generation. 

This  is  what  I  think  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  aspects  of  this  Initia- 
tive. 

The  other  is  that  it  defines  a  limit. 
One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  this 
body  is.  we  deal  with  numbers  that  are 
so  large  that  they  truly  become  mind 
boggling,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  limits.  When  we  go  home 
In  our  own  budgets,  we  understand  it. 
It  always  reminds  me  of  the  discussion 
I  remember  having  heard  between  a 
couple  of  farmers  In  the  countryside. 
One  farmer  was  trying  to  find  out: 
What  is  a  Communist?  The  other 
farmer  says.  "Well,  a  Communist  is  a 
guy.  if  he  has  a  million  dollars,  he 
takes  half  and  he  gives  you  half." 

The  guy  says.  "Well.  I  can't  under- 
stand that  million  dollars.  It  is  so 
much.  ' 

He  says.  "Well,  a  Communist  Is  a 
guy  if  he  has  500  acres,  he  takes  half 
and  he  gives  you  half." 

And  the  guy  says.  "I  cant  under- 
stand Commimlsts.  It's  too  hard  for 
me  to  understand  such  big  numbers." 

He  srays.  "Well,  let  me  see  If  I  under- 
stand, let  me  see  if  I  have  the  idea.  A 
Communist  is  a  guy.  If  he  has  got  $50. 
he  takes  $25  and  gives  me  $25. 

"Well,  you  have  $50  there,  you  give 
me  $25.  and  you  keep  $25." 

The  other  guy  says.  "Of  course  not." 
The  other  guy  says.  "Why  not?"  He 
says.  "Well.  I  got  $50.  " 

When  we  bring  it  down  to  my  level, 
when  they  are  really  taking  my  $50 
and  giving  you  half,  and  taking  the 
$50  away  from  me  as  a  private  citizen, 
taking  It  out  of  my  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence. I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
that  I.  If  I  spend  my  $50.  will  spend  it 
wisely. 

I  think  it  is  an  article  of  fact  that  an 
individual  spends  his  own  money 
much  more  wisely  than  he  does  some- 
body else's. 

The  problem  is.  as  we  take  that  into 
the  Federal  sphere  of  influence,  as  we 


taring  it  into  our  spending  patterns,  we 
are  simply  not  as  wise  as  individuals 
spending  on  their  own  part,  especially 
if  we  do  not  have  an  awareness  of 
limits. 

This  is  what  I  think  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  trying  to  point  out  to  us. 
We  must  first  understand  that  we 
have  a  limit.  We  must  operate  within 
that  limit.  We  must  make  hard  choices 
facing  tradeoffs,  knowing  we  can  only 
spend  more  in  one  area  of  the  budget 
if  we  are  willing  to  make  cuts  in  the 
other. 

Or,  alternatively,  we  have  got  to 
turn  right  around  to  the  American 
taxpayer  and  say.  right  now.  "For  this 
spending,  at  this  time,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  ask  you  to  give  us  more  taxes. ' 

Now.  the  taxpayers  of  America  are 
very  certain  about  this.  They  do  not 
want  to  give  us  more  tax  revenue  be- 
cause they  believe  and  they  know  that 
they  can  spend  their  money  much 
more  wisely  than  we  can. 

Now,  the  final  analysis  is.  we  must 
have  discipline,  the  decisions  have  to 
be  made  here.  Again.  In  your  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  I  think  the 
point  was  made  very  clearly:  It  is  not 
in  budget  rhetoric  where  these  deci- 
sions are  made  or  fall  to  be  made.  It  Is 
in  appropriation  bills. 

The  American  public  are  saying  to 
us:  "We  have  got  to  have  from  the 
American  Congress  discipline  in  the 
appropriations  process.  We  will  not 
accept  you  any  longer  operating  on 
each  appropriation  bill  separately  as  if 
it  were  not  related  to  the  other  items 
in  the  budget  and  operating  without 
an  awareness  of  the  limits." 

That  is  why  we  need  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  we  need  it  now. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  have  been 
told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  organizing  a  group 
called  budget  commandoes  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  serve  as  a  watchdog  on 
these  appropriation  bills  and  make 
commando  raids  to  try  to  reduce 
spending  when  they  feel  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  do  so  and  they  have  a 
chance  of  success. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
look  to  comment  on  that  idea? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Well,  that  is  precisely 
right.  Having  been  a  new"  Member  of 
this  Congress,  I  sat  and  watched,  insti- 
tutionally, how  do  we  function  here? 
We  function  through  committees.  In 
fact,  in  the  committees  we  generally 
tend,  all  too  often  tend,  to  ask  for 
more  spending.  Now,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  the  American  people,  the 
public  interests  of  the  American 
people  are  represented  right  here  on 
the  floor  of  this  body.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  we  see  the  comprehensive 
viewpoint  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  with  respect  to  that  that  I  de- 
cided to  organize  a  group  of  people 
who  wanted  to  come  on  the  floor  of 
the  body  here,  represent  the  general 
interests  of  the  American  people,  and 


take  spending  cut  amendmenlf;  to  the 
floor  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people.  We  will  hear  more  about  that 
later.  If  I  may  return  again  to  this 
question  of  Gramm-Rudman.  we  have 
to  understand  that  the  hour  is  grow- 
ing late  here. 

In  the  other  body,  when  they  tried 
to  find  an  avenue  or  a  vehicle  by 
which  they  could  bring  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  to  passage,  the  only 
vehicle  they  have  that  had  an.v  oppor- 
tunity really  of  achieving  that  was  to 
tie  It  to  this  vote  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

I  think  that.  In  itself,  is  a  rather  sad 
testimony.  They  have  to  take  the  op- 
portunity that  is  presented  by  the  fact 
that  we  must  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
just  to  pay  our  current  obligations,  to 
take  a  piece  of  legislation  into  a  place 
that  will  give  us  the  ability  to  cut 
future  needs  for  debt  ceilings. 

Yes.  we  must  cut  spending  now,  but 
we  have  not  fotmd  a  way  outside  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

We  have  got  to  move  on  this  fast. 
Now.  we  have  to  also  understand  that 
we  are  living  In  some  jeopardy  here. 
Unless  we  get  this  thing  resolved  this 
week,  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time 
meeting  its  current  obligations,  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  this  week,  and  the 
American  people,  I  think,  need  to  con- 
tact Members  of  this  body  and  insist 
that  we  take  action  this  week  to  save 
the  future  financial  stability  of  their 
families  and  of  their  country. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
enlightening  when  the  gentleman 
talks  about  the  effort  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  that  the  other  body  had  to  vote 
straight  up  or  down  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  and,  in  doing  so.  did 
attach  the  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ment. 

In  this  body,  we  very  conveniently 
hid  a  debt  celling  increase  In  the 
budget  resolution  which  we  passed 
back  in  August  that  automatically 
raised  the  debt  celling  so  that  the  bor- 
rowing would  match  the  revenues 
needed  to  fund  the  budget  process. 

This  Congressman  \oted  against 
that  budget,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  try  to  hide  what  you  are 
doing  to  the  present  taxpayers  and  to 
future  generations. 

I  personally  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  raise  the  debt  celling.  I  think  we 
ought  to  reduce  spending  and  begin  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt. 

I  think  It  is  somewhat  indicative  of 
what  some  Members  of  this  body 
really  feel  about  reducing  spending. 
Not  only  do  they  not  want  to  reduce 
spending,  they  do  not  want  to  be  up 
front  with  the  American  people  about 
increasing  and  continuing  to  Increase 


the  level  of  borrowing  necessary  to 
continue  the  expansive  spending  pro- 
grams that  we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ARMEY  Again.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  taking 
this  special  order.  I  think  one  of  the 
things  we  might  want  to  consider  Is: 
The  very  fsici  that  the  gentleman  is 
here  in  this  special  order,  working 
late,  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
gone  home,  as  I  have  gone  home,  and 
Mr  Cobey  has  gone  home,  and  we 
ha\e  listened  to  the  American  people, 
and  they  are  telling  us  a  very  clear 
message;  They  want  action,  and  they 
want  action  now. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na will  agree  that  if  this  body  does  not 
perform  within  the  context  of  this 
week  and  deliver  the  goods  for  the 
American  people,  I  think  we  can  be 
prepared  to  be  dealt  with  very  severe- 
ly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  dedi- 
cation and  willingness  to  take  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  read  all 
the  editorials  on  the  Gramm-Rudman 
Deficit  Reduction  Act. 

D  1640 

But  1  would  like  to  read  the  head- 
lines and  submit  these  for  the  Record. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  on 
October  8.  ran  an  editorial,  entitled, 
"The  deficit.  Gramm  plan  sensible 
path  to  balanced  budget." 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  ran  a  headline  on  their  editori- 
al page,  entitled,  "Over  to  you.  Tip." 

Again,  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
back  In  September,  ran  an  editorial, 
"Budget  process:  Just  slightly  flawed." 
That  is  an  understatement. 

The  Lufkin  News,  Congressman 
Charles  Wilson's  district,  ran  an  edi- 
torial. "A  move  to  balance  the 
budget,"  which  was  supportive  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  process. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  on  October 
6.  editorialized.  "Congress  needs  to 
force  discipline  on  budget." 

The  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal, 
October  13,  ran  an  editorial.  "Big 
spenders  held  accountable.  Gramm 
plan  offers  way  out." 

The  Amarillo  Daily  News,  October 
14,  ran  an  editorial.  "Balanced  budget 
issue  in  the  Democrat's  court." 

It  goes  on  and  on. 

My  colleague  from  Texas  comment- 
ed on  people  having  spoken,  the 
people  are  speaking,  and  the  editorial 
writers  in  this  country  are  speaking 
that  we  need  to  get  the  budget  process 
under  control,  we  need  to  pass 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack.  we  need  to 
bring  some  fiscal  discipline  back  to  the 
process. 
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I  would  like  to  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  again. 
Congressman  Bill  Cobey. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  thank  him  for 
taking  this  special  order.  I  appreciate 
the  Members  from  Texas  who  seem  to 
show  a  great  deal  of  fiscal  restraint 
and  time  and  time  again  back  up  their 
rhetoric  with  their  voting. 

We  have  to  deal  with  these  appro- 
priation bills.  As  I  said  earlier  this 
year,  when  I  brought  an  amendment 
to  the  floor,  an  amendment  to  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  budget,  we  have 
got  to  start  right  here  in  the  House. 
We  cannot  look  out  to  America  and 
look  out  to  the  people,  many  of  the 
people  who  are  in  great  need,  and  say. 
"Look,  we  want  you  to  sacrifice." 
unless  we  eis  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  an  institution,  are  willing  to 
sacrifice. 

Congress  itself  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $1,290,000,000  right  here  next 
year,  a  flood  or  a  blizzard  of  mail 
going  out  of  here,  costs  of  staff  going 
up. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  floor— 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  backed 
this  aunendment,  I  remember— I  said 
to  the  Members.  "Can't  we  cut  it  just  a 
little  bit?  Can't  we  cut  it  2.7  percent, 
just  $34  million?"  That  is  not  a  lot  of 
money  in  terms  of  the  money  we  are 
talking  about.  But  it  would  have  been 
a  very,  very  important  gesture  to  take 
it  back  to  fiscal  year  1985  levels  for  ap- 
propriations to  run  Congress  instead 
of  jacking  it  up  even  more  millions  of 
dollars.  And  included  in  that  budget 
was  a  41-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
sending  out  mail,  more  elevator  opera- 
tors to  operate  these  automatic  eleva- 
tors around  here,  and  17  percent  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  paid  to  congres- 
sional staffs. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  How  much 
of  an  increase? 

Mr.  COBEY.  Seventeen  percent. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  In  1  year? 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  know  that  does  not  go 
to  the  individual  employees,  but  this  is 
further  increasing  the  numbers  of 
people  we  have  around  here.  As  I  have 
olwerved.  people  are  falling  all  over 
top  of  each  other  now. 

Did  the  gentleman  want  to  speak  to 
that  point? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  are  many  people  in 
the  private  sector  this  year  who  are 
going  to  get  a  17-percent  increase  in 
salary.  I  find  that  a  little  difficult  to 
believe,  that  we  would  be  voting  that 
kind  of  an  increase  in  our  congression- 
al staff  budget  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
inflation  is  running  less  than  4  per- 
cent, and  I  believe  the  average  in- 
crease in  pay  in  the  private  sector, 
when  there  are  increases,  is  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  4  to  6 

Mr.  COBEY.  Well.  I  want  to  submit 
to  this  House  that  I  believe  that  some 


of  the  Members  may  need  to  go  back 
and  look  at  their  basic  civics  books 
again,  because  time  and  time  again— 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  Members— I  hear  people  come  and 
blame  the  President.  President 
Reagan  in  this  case,  for  the  budget 
deficits. 

Now.  President  Reagan  has  not  been 
President  for  25  out  of  the  last  26 
years  while  we  have  had  this  deficit, 
and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  does 
not  matter  whether  it  is  a  Republican 
in  the  White  House  or  a  Democrat,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  or  whoever  it  is.  When 
you  get  back  to  basic  government  and 
civics,  the  executive,  which  the  Presi- 
dent represents,  spends  the  money 
that  is  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
No  money  is  spent  by  any  President, 
any  executive,  unless  it  is  approved 
first  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

We  are  the  ones  who  are  to  blame 
for  this  deficit,  this  institution,  the  big 
spenders  of  the  past.  Every  dime  that 
is  spent  comes  right  out  of  here.  In 
the  real  sense,  we  are  the  board  of  di- 
rectors or  board  of  trustees  of  this 
country,  and  any  time  we  point  a 
finger  at  the  executive  or  any  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House,  there  are 
three  fingers  pointing  back  at  us.  We 
are  the  ones  who  are  responsible. 

We  have  got  to  stop  this  railing 
against  the  bureaucracy,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Yes.  there  are  plenty  of 
things  going  on  in  the  bureaucracy 
that  need  to  be  corrected.  But  we  are 
the  ones  who  should  be  correcting  it. 
Every  board  of  trustees  of  any  compa- 
ny or  university  is  held  responsible  ul- 
timately—legally, even— for  the  offi- 
cers' conduct  and  what  happens  in 
that  company. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  One  possible 
solution  to  this  problem,  speaking  of 
the  board  of  directors,  if  you  tissume 
that  each  of  the  435  Members  of  the 
House  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, we  have  got  a  trillion  dollar 
budget  this  year,  if  we  divided  that 
proportionately.  I  believe  each 
Member  of  Congress  would  be  respon- 
sible for  a  little  over  $2  billion:  so  per- 
haps you  could  take  charge  of  $2  bil- 
lion and  Congressmsji  Smith  could 
take  charge  of  $2  billion  and  I  could 
take  charge  of  $2  billion,  and  perhaps 
that  way  each  In  our  own  area  we 
could  get  spending  under  control. 

I  feel  there  are  enough  of  us  who 
would  handle  our  responsibilities  in  a 
fiscally  responsible  fashion,  and  per- 
haps that  might  bring  it  down  if 
Gramm-Rudman  happens  not  to  pass. 

Mr.  COBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  is  so  great  about 
this  Gramm-Rudman  is  that  it  gives  us 
a  chance  for  action  instead  of  all  this 
rhetoric  all  the  time.  We  can  postpone 
reality  only  so  far.  and  that  is  what 
has  been  happening  for  years. 


Certainly,  in  the  long  term.  Congress 
has  got  to  do  a  better  job  of  oversight, 
in  evaluation  of  programs.  We  can  also 
do  a  better  job  in  the  short  term.  We 
need  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  But  that  is  a  long- 
term  solution  also.  But  we  have  got  to 
keep  the  pressure  there. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  On  that 
point,  in  this  Representative's  opinion, 
what  we  need  to  do  is  pass  Gramm- 
Rudman  this  week,  and  we  have  to  do 
it  by  Friday  or  the  Government  is  to- 
tally out  of  borrowing  authority,  and 
then,  in  the  next  5  years,  get  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  perhaps 
Congressman  Craig's,  which  right  now 
has  217  cosponsors.  get  it  passed 
through  the  House,  through  the  other 
body,  get  the  President  to  sign  it,  send 
it  to  the  States  for  ratification,  once 
we  get  three-fourths  of  the  States  to 
ratify  the  amendment,  perhaps  by 
1991,  it  will  be  a  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  we  will  have  a  permainent 
spending  control  in  our  Constitution. 

Speaking  of  oversight,  we  have  got 
one  of  the  best  overseers  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  that  there  is  in  Congressman 
Bob  Smith  of  New  Hampshire  who  Is 
with  us.  and  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend.  Congressman 
Smith,  for  his  views  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  thank  him  also  for  his  leadership  in 
getting  this  matter  before  the  public 
with  this  special  order  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  challenge  on  behalf  of 
the  550,000  people  in  my  district  and 
the  approximately  1  million  people  in 
our  little  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
that  I  would  be  happy  to  take  up  my 
$2  billion  right  now,  beginning  right 
now.  get  my  $2  billion  out.  and  I  know 
that  Mr.  Cobey  here  will  get  his  $2  bil- 
lion, you  will  get  yours,  and  we  have 
got  $6  billion  out.  That  is  more  than 
the  Congress  has  done  in  the  last  10 
months  anyway,  so  we  have  got  a  good 
start  here  tonight.  If  we  can  just  get  a 
few  more  people  in  here  to  Join  us,  I 
think  we  would  be  in  good  shape. 

I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  a  point 
that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Cobey.  made. 
He  is  absolutely  correct.  If  rhetoric 
could  balance  the  budget  around  here, 
we  would  have  a  $2  trillion  surplus 
rather  than  a  deficit.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is.  we.  collectively— we,  this 
Congress— does  not  want  to  balance 
the  budget,  has  not  wanted  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  probably  will  not  bal- 
ance the  budget  without  something 
like  Gramm-Rudman,  which  gives  us, 
as  has  been  said  here  earlier,  the  disci- 
pline and  the  teeth  to  do  it. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  there  is  another  Sen- 
ator on  that  bill,  his  name  is  Rudman, 
and  he  is  from  New  Hampshire,  so  if 
you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  in- 
clude   his    name    in    there— we    say 


Rudman-Gramm  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  we  will  let  you  get  away  with 
Gramm-Rudman,  since  you  have  the 
special  order. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  The  name  is 
not  important.  The  substance  is. 

As  President  Reagan  says,  it  is  not 
so  important  who  gets  the  credit  but, 
more  importantly,  that  the  job  gets 
done. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
think,  in  terms  of  the  rhetoric,  if  I 
could  just  point  out  a  couple  of  things, 
politicians  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  create  problems  and  then 
campaign  against  them.  That  is  pretty 
much  what  happens  around  here. 

Did  you  ever  wonder  why  we  have  a 
deficit?  The  Democrats,  Republicans, 
ell.  are  supposedly  opposed  to  deficits, 
yet  we  have  $200  billion  deficits  and 
we  have  a  $2  trillion  debt,  yet  every- 
body is  against  it.  I  think,  from  a  con- 
stituent's point  of  view,  and  from  all 
of  our  constituents'  points  of  view,  we 
should  point  out  that  they  do  not  pro- 
pose the  Federal  budget,  they  do  not 
vote  on  the  Federal  budget.  We  do. 
And  we  are  the  ones  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  who,  if  we  have  a 
lousy  Tax  Code,  who  wrote  the  Tax 
Code?  If  we  do  not  have  an  adequate 
defense,  who  did  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate defense?  If  we  have  deficits,  who 
provided  those  deficits?  I  think  that  is 
the  frustration  that  the  American 
people  feel  when  they  see  us  day  in 
and  day  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  hear  what  we 
say  on  the  radio,  read  what  we  write, 
what  we  say  in  the  newspapers— they 
begin  to  think,  "What  kind  of  hypocri- 
sy is  going  on?" 

I  think  that,  basically,  when  it  boils 
down  to  the  bottom  line.  100  U.S.  Sen- 
ators and  435  Members  of  Congress 
are,  basically,  responsible,  because 
they  vote  on  all  of  these  programs, 
whatever  they  be.  all  the  way  across 
the  board.  And  I  think  it  is  a  crisis  in 
confidence  that  the  American  people 
feel.  And  to  top  it  off— and  I  think  Mr. 
Cobey  brought  it  up— we  had  the 
gall— collectively,  we— on  the  floor  of 
this  House  last  week  to  vote  for  a  pay 
raise,  to  vote  ourselves  a  pay  raise. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  vote  in 
the  affirmative  on  that  or  in  the  nega- 
tive? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
Well.  I  think  the  gentleman  knows 
how  I  voted.  I  did  vote  in  opposition  to 
it  and  will  refuse  that  pay  raise,  be- 
cause I  believe  very  strongly— and  I 
think  many  of  us  do  in  this  body— that 
we  ought  to  earn  the  money  before  we 
take  it.  And  we  mortgage  our  chil- 
dren's future  in  a  selfish  manner, 
which  we  have  been  doing  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  do  unless  we  get 
218  people  with  the  courage  to  vote 
for  Gramm-Rudman,  if  we  do  not  get 
that  kind  of  vote  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  we  are  going  to  mortgage  our 


children's  future.  That  is  a  selfish  act 
and  it  is  uncalled  for.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  American  people  have  a  call 
to  arms  and  begin  to  look  real  hard  at. 
first,  who  votes  against  Gramm- 
Rudman  and.  second,  who  voted  for 
that  pay  raise.  I  do  not  care  how  you 
hide  it— I  know  we  hid  it  in  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill,  and  all  that— it  was 
pointed  out  by  our  colleague  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  and 
he  said  so  all  will  know,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding,  "in  this 
bill  that  you  are  voting  for  is  a  pay 
raise."  Mr.  Latta  gave  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  amend  it  out,  and  that  was  de- 
feated. I  think  the  American  people 
ought  to  take  a  good  look  collectively 
at  all  of  us  and  individually  at  all  of  us 
and  say.  "Let's  call  a  spade  a  spade 
and  let's  lay  it  on  the  line,  folks.  You 
don't  want  a  balanced  budget,  you 
want  deficits,  you  want  debt,  because 
that's  what  you  are  voting  for." 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
other  gentlemen  here  tonight  who  are 
talking  about  this  issue.  I  know  how 
you  feel  and  I  know  how  you  voted. 
But  I  think  that  it  is  up  to  each  indi- 
vidual congressional  district  and  each 
voter  to  take  a  look  at  his  or  her  Rep- 
resentative and  see  just  how  they  did 
vote  and  see  whether  their  rhetoric  in 
fact  matches  their  vote. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  believe,  on 
the  Latta  amendment  to  reduce  the 
spending  by  $3.5  billion,  which  also 
would  have  eliminated  the  pay  in- 
crease, the  vote  was  219  to  210. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  So  if  six 
Congressmen  had  changed  their  votes 
to  the  negative,  as  you  and  I  and  Con- 
gressman DeLay  and  Congressman 
Cobey  did  vote  in  the  negative,  we 
would  have  defeated  the  pay  increase 
and  we  would  have  deleted  $3.5  billion 
in  spending,  which  we  desperately 
need  to  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. To  hear  the  rhetoric  from  some 
of  our  colleagues  in  this  body,  it  is  as 
if  there  were  some  mystical  force  out 
there.  We  use  terms  like  "bureau- 
crats." Well,  who  created  bureaucrats? 
Congressmen  created  the  bureaucrats. 

Another  mystical  force  you  hear  is 
"the  economy."  "economic  indicators." 
Your  hear  "inflation,"  "politics.  " 
These  are  all  of  the  mystical  terms 
that  are  thrown  out  that  nobody  un- 
derstands and  which  have  a  definition 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  if  you  take  all  of  those 
terms  and  strip  them  away,  it  is  218 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  all  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  feel  so  strongly  about  a 
balanced  budget,  who  lobby,  who  come 
down  here  to  Washington  and  say, 
"Please,   Mr.   Congressman,   vote    for 


it,  "  and  all  of  that,  I  think  what  we 
need  to  do  is  realize— and  I  think  this 
puts  it  right  on  the  line,  and  I  might 
step  on  a  few  toes— the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  you  do  not  have  to  lobby, 
you  do  not  have  to  pressure,  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  have  to  write  let- 
ters at  all  if  they  have  got  the  right 
people  here,  and  we  need  218,  and  we 
do  not  have  it.  I  am  going  to  be  watch- 
ing, when  this  bill  comes  to  the  floor, 
and  I  want  to  see  who  is  out  there, 
who  has  got  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say.  "I  am  willing  to  say  that  we 
are  going  to  balance  this  budget  in  5 
years.  I  am  going  to  follow  that  disci- 
pline." 

We  all  have  disagreements.  I  think 
that  this  is  the  key.  We  are  surround- 
ed by  Texas  tonight,  but  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  the  same 
feeling. 

D  1655 

Mr.  BrtRTON  of  Texas.  That  is  a 
warm  feeling,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Yes; 
I  am  trying  to  show  you  that  New 
Hampshire  has  that  same  frugality. 
You  are  learning.  I  think.  I  think  we 
need  to  really,  people  need  to  really 
understand  just  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. It  is  hypocrisy  in  its  worst 
form.  We  represent  the  American 
people:  they  overwhelmingly  support  a 
balanced  budget.  Most  of  them  sup- 
port a  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  But  certainly  a  bal- 
anced budget.  They  want  it;  they  say 
they  want  it.  But  the  issue  is  priority. 
I  think  one  of  the  saddest  things,  and 
I  would  like  to  mention  one  specific 
and  then  I  will  yield  back  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  this  prioritization  is  the  let- 
ters that  come  in  from  special  interest 
groups.  There  are  some  now,  and  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  getting  them,  from  the 
veterans.  As  if  this  bill  will  cut  dis- 
abled veterans.  Nothing  in  this  bill 
changes  what  the  Congress  wants  to 
prioritize.  If  the  Congress  desires  to 
cut  veterans'  benefits,  I  suppose  they 
could  do  it.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it;  I 
do  not  think  anybody  here  is  going  to 
vote  to  cut  disabled  veterans,  but  that 
is  the  kind  of  input  that  is  going  out 
because  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
about  what  this  bill  does. 

This  bill  provides  us  the  discipline  to 
balance  the  budget.  This  Congress  sets 
the  priorities,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  American  people  this  Con- 
gress sets  the  priorities.  And  you  know 
what?  I  do  not  want  to  take  one  penny 
from  a  disabled  veteran  or  a  Social  Se- 
curity recipient  or  a  spina  bifida  child. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what,  I  wouild  like 
to  take  that  billion  dollars  away  from 
Amtrak  which  is  being  given  to 
Amtrak  while  spina  bifida  children 
suffer,  while  Social  Security  recipients 
do  not  get  their  pay,  and  while  we  talk 
about  cutting  disabled  vets.  That  is 
prioritization.   We   cannot   throw   bil- 
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lions  and  billions  of  dollars  out  there 
and  try  to  cover  everything.  We  need 
to  prioritize  and  Gramm-Rudman 
forces  us  to  do  it. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  again  for 
calling  this  special  order  tonight  and 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  totally 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  think  your  point  about 
establishing  priorities  is  very  relevant. 
There  are  43  States,  I  believe,  that 
have  a  balanced  budget  amendment  or 
balanced  budget  requirement  In  their 
State  constitutions.  They  do  make 
these  choices:  it  is  difficult.  You 
always  have  more  people  wanting  to 
spend  money  than  you  have  money  to 
spend,  but  we  are  elected  to  make 
those  tough  decisions. 

Speaking  of  State  legislators,  we 
have  one  of  the  best  in  Congressman 
Tom  DeLay,  who.  before  he  became  a 
Member  of  this  body,  was  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Texas  legislature 
where  he  did  have  to  operate  under  a 
balanced  budget  requirement.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Texas,  Con- 
gressman Tom  DeLay. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Well.  I  thank  the  great 
gentleman  and  neighbor  from  Texas 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  here  listening 
to  the  wise  comments  of  my  three  col- 
leagues that  are  on  the  floor  right  now 
talking  about  balancing  the  budget,  I 
sense  much  the  same  sort  of  frustra- 
tion that  I  think  the  American  people 
are  feeling. 

Most  of  us  here  that  are  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  are  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  do  something  about  it  are  con- 
stantly hearing  this  rhetoric  and  we 
constantly  use  the  word  "rhetoric."  I 
call  it  an  old  story  that  had  been  going 
on  for  years  and  years  and  years.  We 
are  subjected  to  it  day-ln  and  day-out. 
even  though  we  stand  up  and  tell 
these  people  that  are  saying  we  can 
live  with  the  deficits  or  saying  that  we 
do  not  want  to  cut  certain  benefits  for 
certain  people.  It  is  the  same  old  story. 
As  it  relates  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment,  which  I  call  a  system  by 
which  you  can  live  under  a  balanced 
budget,  we  are  hearing  the  same  old 
story.  It  Is  unconstitutional.  I  think  we 
have  proven  that  It  Is  not.  The 
Gramm-Rudman  will  hurt  defense  or 
social  programs.  That  if  you  take  out 
Social  Security,  then  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  save  certain  programs  in  the 
social  arena  or  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
save  defense. 

Our  own  President  has  stood  up  and 
endorsed  the  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ment and  has  said  that  I  am  willing  to 
make  those  hard  choices  even  though 
the  bill  Itself  does  not  automatically 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  President. 
Congress  has  to  act  first. 


I  think  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  was  referring  to  the  charge 
that  Reagan  has  never  presented  a 
balanced  budget.  I  think  the  American 
people  can  remember  though  that 
when    the    President    was   elected    in 

1980.  he  laid  out  a  four-point  program. 
One  was  to  cut  taxes,  two  was  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  cut  spending, 
three  was  monetary  reform,  and  four 
was  regulatory  reform.  He  won  that 
great  battle  of  cutting  taxes  and  he 
was  proven  right.  He  has  had  a  hard 
time  cutting  spending  because  this 
House,  and  its  liberal  welfare  state 
Congressmen  refuse  to  do  so. 

If  the  President  had  had  his  way  in 

1981.  we  may  be  very,  very  close  to  a 
balanced  budget  today,  because  he  has 
persented  many,  many  ideas  as  to  cut- 
ting spending  and  balancing  the 
budget.  But  all  this  talk  aside,  we  talk 
about  billions  of  dollars  and  we  talk 
about  deficits  and  we  talk  about  what 
it  is  going  to  do  to  certain  Individuals 
in  our  economy.  But  we  never  bring  it 
down  to  what  a  deficit  really  means  to 
the  American  people.  Just  think  about 
this  scenario  very  quickly,  and  I  will 
yield  the  floor  back  to  the  gentleman. 

What  would  the  people  of  America 
think  if  every  man  and  woman  that 
had  a  child  and  made,  let  us  say, 
$30,000  a  year;  spent  $36,000  a  year 
every  year,  for,  let  us  just  take  10 
years.  That  would  amount.  Including 
interest,  because  he  would  have  to 
borrow  the  money  in  order  to  spend 
that  extra  $6,000.  Now  this  man  and 
woman  is  running  out  and  buying 
boats  and  big.  beautiful  cars  and  going 
on  trips  and  doing  everything  their 
heart  desires,  and  spending  at  least  10 
to  20  percent  more  money  than  they 
are  taking  In,  and  borrowing  money  to 
cover  their  extra  spending,  that  would 
amount  to  well  over  $100,000  in  the  10- 
year  period. 

What  would  the  American  people  do 
if  this  syndrome  was  widespread? 
What  would  they  say  about  a  man  and 
woman  who.  let  us  say,  got  Into  a  car 
wreck  and  died  suddenly  and  left  their 
children  with  over  $100,000  in  debt  be- 
cause they  were  squandering  their 
money?  I  think  most  American  people 
would  say  that  Is  horrendous.  Why 
would  someone  destroy  their  family 
that  way? 

We  are  doing  that  in  Congress  today. 
Every  child,  because  of  the  $2  trillion 
debt,  every  child  that  is  bom  today, 
and  I  think  today  is  October  30,  every 
child  bom  on  October  30,  1985,  is  sad- 
dled with  a  debt  of  over  $50,000  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  life  that  that 
child  Is  going  to  have  to  pay  back. 
That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  talking  about  the  most  Immoral  of 
immoral  acts,  and  that  Is  squandering 
our  children's  future,  and  that  is  a 
very  trite  remark  that  is  used  on  this 
floor  quite  often,  but  we  are  saddling 
our  children,  and  not  only  our  chil- 
dren, but  our  grandchildren  with  this 


humongous  debt.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  it.  and  I  consider  this 
one  of  our  last  chances  to  do  some- 
thing. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  will 
not  sit  back  and  say  oh.  Congress  Is 
not  going  to  do  something;  they  never 
have,  so  why  should  I  get  involved?  I 
would  hope  that  the  American  people 
would  see  It  as  I  see  It.  as  one  of  the 
very  last  chances  that  we  can  cut  this 
deficit  and  set  a  priority  and  set  a 
guideline  by  which,  by  1991.  we  have  a 
zero  balance  in  our  budget.  If  they  do 
feel  that  way.  if  they  feel  like  It  Is  the 
last  chance  that  they  will  let  their 
Members  know.  Then  after  the  vote 
comes,  if  those  Members  that  cry  that 
we  have  to  cut  the  deficit  show  a  lack 
of  courage  and  not  vote  for  Gramm- 
Rudman,  then  they  will  express  them- 
selves in  the  polls  next  November. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  first.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  for  every  dollar  that  we 
borrow  today  to  finance  our  splrallng 
Federal  debt,  by  the  year  2000  we  will 
have  had  to  repay  $71  just  in  Interest 
on  that  $1. 
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So  for  every  year  that  we  continue 
to  borrow  more  than  we  bring  in.  it 
causes  future  taxpayers,  which  are  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren,  to 
have  to  repay  tremendous  sums  of 
money  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Delay.  What  will  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well's  age  be  in  the  year 
2000? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well,  I  am 
36  today.  In  15  years,  I  guess  I  will  be 
51  years  old. 

Mr.  Delay.  Close  to  retirement. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  hope  so.  I 
will  still  be  in  there  kicking  at  51. 

Mr.  Delay.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  gentleman  Is  getting  to  the  end  of 
his  productive  life,  and  what  people  on 
this  floor  are  saying  to  us  Is  "So  what. 
I  don't  care  one  way  or  another.  " 

What  I  am  saying  Is  I  am  going  to  be 
ready  to  retire  on  these  wonderful  pro- 
grams, and  I  am  going  to  have  a  won- 
derful retirement  coming  out  of  this 
House  and  my  child  can  pay  off  all 
that  I  have  spent  and  my  grandchil- 
dren can  pay  off  all  that  I  have  spent, 
and  who  cares. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well,  if  we 
do  not  pass  Gramm-Rudman  or  some- 
thing very  similar  to  it  and  continue  to 
spend  like  we  are  spending  today,  by 
the  year  2000.  interest  on  the  debt  will 
be  the  largest  item  in  the  Federal 
budget.  The  Interest  alone  will  be  as 
large  as  our  total  budget  is  today. 

Mr.  Delay.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  happens  in  a  busi- 
ness when  the  interest  on  their  debt 
service  is  so  much  higher  than  their 


assets?   What   happens   to  that   busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  busi- 
ness goes  out  of  business.  It  ceases  to 
exist. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  since  the 
gentleman  did  serve  in  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature and  the  Texas  Legislature 
does  have  a  balanced  budget  require- 
ment, was  there  ever  a  year  that 
people  requested  less  money  than 
there  was  available  to  spend? 

Mr.  Delay.  Absolutely  not.  Mem- 
bers would  come  with  their  own  little 
special  interests  and  they  would  ask 
for  more  money.  But  the  body  as  a 
whole  had  to  sit  down  and  prioritize 
based  upon  how  much  money  they 
had  in  Texas  that  next  year  or  that 
next  biennium.  and  they  would  have 
to  prioritize  these  programs  and  turn 
down  some  good  programs,  turn  down 
some  increases,  and  yet  move  the 
money  around  so  that  we  only  spend 
as  much  money  as  we  take  in. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Were  those 
decisions  and  those  choices  easy  to 
make? 

Mr.  Delay.  Never  are  they  easy  to 
make.  I  think  that  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  legislators  that  serve  in 
the  Texas  Legislature.  They  constant- 
ly are  showing  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  make  the  right  decisions. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Was  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ever  totally  sat- 
isfied about  the  choices  that  were 
made  on  how  to  spend  the  money  that 
was  available? 

Mr.  Delay.  Absolutely  not,  never 
satisfied,  because  I  never  got  what  I 
wanted  and  many  other  members 
never  got  what  they  wanted.  But  I 
think  the  people  of  Texas  got  what 
they  wanted. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  is  my 
point  exactly.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  like  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  is  forced  to  make 
choices,  the  people  will  get  what  they 
want  because  there  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous give  and  take  and  priority  deci- 
sions will  be  made  and,  in  the  abso- 
lute, the  available  funds  will  be  spent 
in  the  most  effective  fashion  and  on 
those  uses  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  support. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  might  say.  If  I  can,  an- 
other great  outcrop  of  this  in  the 
Stale  of  Texas  is  that  members  watch 
how  the  money  is  spent  with  a  lot 
more  favor,  because  they  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  money  they  did  get 
is  spent  to  iU  ultimate  efficiency.  So 
they  spend  a  lot  more  time  watching 
how  the  agencies  spend  that  money. 
So  that  Is  another  little  extra  that  you 
get  out  of  living  under  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments as  someone  who  has  had  to  op- 
erate In  the  legislative  arena  under  a 
balanced  budget  requirement.  I  think 


it  is  very  illuminating  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman's personal  experiences. 

I  would  like  to  finish  up  this  special 
order,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  all  the 
Congressmen  who  participated  with 
me,  and  very  briefly  just  go  over  the 
situation  once  again  as  it  exists  today. 

As  we  meet  right  now.  the  House 
and  the  other  body  are  meeting  in  con- 
ference less  than  a  block  from  this 
Chamber  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  legislation  that  has  been  passed  in 
the  other  body.  It  includes  a  debt  ceil- 
ing increase  to  over  $2  trillion,  but  at- 
tached to  that  increase  is  an  amend- 
ment that  requires  that  the  budget  be 
balanced  by  fiscal  year  1991. 

It  is  balanced  in  five  steps  beginning 
with  a  deficit  celling  in  fiscal  year  1986 
of  $180  billion.  That  decreases  each 
year  for  the  next  5  years  by  $36  billion 
each  year,  until  in  fiscal  year  1991  we 
go  to  zero. 

It  requires  that  the  President  submit 
a  budget  that  meets  the  deficit  ceiling 
targets.  The  ceiling  that  would  be  sub- 
mitted, the  target  that  would  have  to 
be  met  next  year,  would  be  $144  bil- 
lion. The  Director  of  OMB.  the  Honor- 
able Jim  Miller,  is  working  on  that 
budget  at  that  moment.  And  then 
each  year  it  goes  $144  billion.  $108  bil- 
lion, $72  billion.  $36  billion,  and  then 
zero. 

If  those  targets  are  not  met.  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  seques- 
ter funds.  Sequester  is  a  fancy  name 
that  means  he  just  does  not  spend  the 
money.  He  eliminates  the  spending 
the  authority. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  reprioritize 
the  way  the  President  wants  to  spend 
any  funds,  the  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  that.  But  the  deficit  ceil- 
ing caimot  be  broached,  it  cannot  be 
exceeded. 

Since  we  do  not  have  any  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  this  Congress,  since  we 
are  currently  incapable  of  making  the 
tough  spending  decisions  that  need  to 
be  made,  we  need  the  discipline  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack  would  give  us. 

I  know  that  there  are  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  work- 
ing to  get  Gramm  Rudman  through 
the  conference  committee  and  get  it  to 
the  floor  for  consideration  so  that  we 
can  vote  on  it  in  a  positive  fashion, 
and  I  hope  that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  listening  to  part 
of  this  special  order  and  I  agree  with 
those  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  as  I 
have  for  5  years  with  those  in  this 
House  who  sit  in  every  chair  here, 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  balance  the 
budget. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  just  remark 
that  the  difficulty  is  lack  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility In  the  Congress.  That  is 
part  of  It,  certainly. 


I  recall  In  early  1981  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  at  the  well  of  the  House  and 
he  was  giving  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  and  he  described  where  we 
were  going  with  the  deficit  and  that 
very  soon  we  would  have  a  balanced 
budget.  Ever  since  then,  he  has  re- 
quested that  this  House  increase  the 
deficit  yearly.  And  we  have  joint  re- 
sponsibility, the  President  and  the 
Congress,  for  our  budget  deficit  prob- 
lem. I  just  think  that  ought  to  be 
pointed  out.  We  have  a  responsibility 
to  work  together  with  the  President  to 
solve  these  problems.  Without  him.  we 
win  not  solve  it;  with  him,  if  both  of  us 
have  the  courage  to  do  the  right  thing, 
we  may  well  solve  it. 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  If  the 
gentleman  will  wait,  I  believe  we  have 
another  special  order  and  we  can  con- 
tinue this  discussion. 


REPORT  OF  EXCLUSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN AGENCIES  AND  CLASSES 
OF  EMPLOYEES  FROM  CO\'ER 
AGE  UNDER  PERFORMANCE 
MANAGEMENT  AND  RECOGNI- 
TION SYSTEM- MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  'H  DOC.  NO. 
99-118) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday.  October 
30,  1985.) 
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FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    North     Carolina     :Mr 
Cobey]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton],  who  wanted  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
participating  in  our  special  order. 

I  agree  that  we  need  to  work  with 
the  F»resident  Under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  amendment  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  submit 
budgets  that  were  within  the  deficit 
targets. 

It  Is  always  difficult  to  make  those 
priority  decisions.  The  President 
would  have  to  make  some  priorities. 
He  would  submit  the  budget  for  our 
review.  We  may  change  some  of  his 
priorities,  but  we  would  have  to  stay 
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within  the  same  spending  limit.  I 
think  that  is  good  for  both  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch 
to  have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  further  to  the  other  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  will  be 
very  brief. 

What  difference  does  it  make?  Who 
is  blaming  whom?  We  point  fingers  at 
Tip  O'Neill,  we  point  fingers  at  the 
President— who  cares?  We  are  present- 
ed with  an  opportunity  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  everybody  talks  about 
wanting  to  balance  the  budget.  All  we 
want  to  do  is  bring  that  opportunity  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  be  given  a 
chance  to  show  that  we  mean  what  we 
have  been  saying  for  30  years. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking  for.  We  do 
not  care  who  is  to  blame  up  until  this 
point— well,  I  should  back  up  and  say  I 
do  care  who  is  to  blame,  but  we  can 
get  into  an  hour's  discussion  about 
how  the  President  did  not  present  a 
balanced  budget  or  whatever  you  want 
to  talk  about.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  we  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  have  a  chance  to 
bring  it  to  this  floor  and  let  us  vote  on 
it,  and  let  us  stop  all  this  old  time 
story  that  keeps  going  on  around 
these  Chambers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  apologize  for  saying  the  gen- 
tleman was  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
maui  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
you  are  from  North  Dakota,  that  is 
more  of  a  mistake  than  you  realize. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Well.  I  happen  to  be 
from  North  Carolina,  so  I  realize  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  again  in  good  fellow- 
ship say  that  we  have  a  difference  per- 
haps on  how  you  go  about  solving  this 
problem.  It  is  important  how  this 
came  about.  What  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  town  Is  the  inertia  of 
leadership. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  President 
Reagan  on  a  number  of  things  includ- 
ing fiscal  policy,  because  I  think  his 
fiscal  policy  has  not  been  responsible. 
But  I  would  be  quick  to  add  that  this 
Congress  has  not  been  responsible, 
either. 

Let  me  say  that  our  difference  is 
probably  in  that  I  believe  you  cannot 
solve  this  problem  without  additional 
revenue.  I  have  witnessed  year  after 
year— just  the  most  recent  one  was  the 
enormous  debate  we  had  in  this  town 
about  the  President's  "down  payment 
on  the  deficit."  Do  you  remember 
that? 


Well,  we  go  through  this  machina- 
tion of  a  "down  payment  on  the  defi- 
cit." We  end  the  year:  the  deficit  is 
$211  billion. 

Somebody  says.  'Well,  that's  be- 
cause Congress  didn't  do  what  the 
President  wanted.  "  I  will  tell  you 
something:  If  Congress  had  done  ev- 
erything the  President  wanted  since 
1981.  including  all  of  the  spending  cuts 
and  including  all  of  the  defense  in- 
creases, we  would  have  a  larger  debt 
now  than  we  do  at  present. 

All  I  am  saying  is  this:  I  think  part 
of  the  response  to  this  deficit  is  enor- 
mous restraint  in  spending,  which  in- 
cludes the  defense,  all  the  way  down 
the  line;  and  second,  I  think  that 
when  you  have  5,000  Americans  earn- 
ing $1  million  or  more,  each  paying  no 
taxes,  when  you  have  50  corporations 
earning  $50  billion  in  3  years  paying 
nothing  in  income  taxes.  30.000  Ameri- 
cans earning  $200,000  or  more  in  tax- 
able income  paying  less  than  5  percent 
in  taxes,  there  is  nothing  wrong  for  us 
to  change  that  Tax  Code,  deliver  some 
additional  revenue,  and  using  that  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  help  reduce  the 
Federal  debt.  So  I  am  saying  that  reve- 
nue is  part  of  the  problem,  and  we 
have  to  solicit  additional  revenue  in 
addition. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
reclaim  my  time  from  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota.  I  appreciate  his 
comments,  but  I  cited  earlier  in  this 
special  order  that  we  have  been  deficit 
spending  for  25  out  of  the  last  26 
years.  President  Reagan  has  not  been 
in  the  White  House  that  long,  and  I 
think  it  is  unfair  to  blame  any  Presi- 
dent, because  all  appropriations— and  I 
am  not  saying  you  are  totally  blaming 
the  President— but  all  of  the  appro- 
priations come  out  of  this  House,  and  I 
cited  some  statistics  earlier  that  in 
1965  we  were  taking  approximately- 
meaning  we,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—was taking  approximately  17.1 
percent,  I  believe  it  was.  of  the  gross 
national  product,  but  we  were  spend- 
ing a  higher  percentage  than  that  17— 
and  I  do  not  remember  the  decimal 
point— but  it  was  a  deficit-spending 
year.  Now  we  are  taking  in  over  19  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  in 
revenue,  higher  than  1965,  but  we  are 
spending  at  levels  of  over  24  percent. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COBEY.  What  I  want  to  pose  to 
the  gentleman,  because  I  definitely 
oppose  seeking  out  new  revenue,  I  am 
for  fairness,  and  there  are  some  prob- 
lems in  the  Tax  Code  that  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  the  fairness  issue,  but  I 
would  submit  to  the  gentleman: 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  more  reve- 
nue? Are  we  going  to  jack  this  percent- 
age up  even  higher  and  therefore  per- 
haps cripple  this  economic  recovery 
that  we  have  all  benefited  from 
throughout  our  country? 


Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  be  kind 
enough  to  yield.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all.  there  is  about  $90 
billion  that  is  owed  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  is  not  collected  through 
the  IRS  system  that  is  simple  tax 
avoidance.  We  need  to  strengthen  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  think  you  say  "eva- 
sion." 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  correct.  Aid  rather  than 
strengthening  the  enforcement  capa- 
bility of  the  IRS.  we  are  at  present 
weakening  the  enforcement  capability. 
So  first  of  all  I  would  say  simple  en- 
forcement would  get  part  of  that  $90 
billion. 

Second,  aside  from  evasion,  when 
you  have  the  numbers  I  cited  earlier, 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  by 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  very 
rich  paying  nothing,  where  some  of 
the  largest  corporations  pay  nothing.  I 
am  saying  that  you  can  get  additional 
revenue  to  help  solve  this  problem. 

One  other  point,  if  I  might,  and  let 
me  make  it  clear  that  I  think  a  major 
part  of  the  responsibility  is  President 
Reagan's  and  a  major  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility is  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Comparing  today's  deficits— that  is, 
the  last  half-decade— with  all  of  the 
deficits  in  the  history  of  the  country  is 
like  comparing  swimming  to  drowning. 
The  reason  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  is 
doing  these  special  orders  is  it  is  a 
crisis.  We  have  got  to  draw  a  line  some 
place  and  say  we  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  playing  this  game  as  usual; 
we  have  got  to  stop  it.  Now  we  dis- 
agree on  probably  how  we  do  that,  but 
the  gentleman  is  dead  right,  we  have 
to  stop  this,  and  we  have  to  stop  it 
now.  That  is  why  it  Is  important  that 
we  have  leadership  downtowTi,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  important  that  we 
have  leadership  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman's  point, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  a  tax 
system  that  is  fair,  and  I  think  we 
have  to  get  there  fast.  But  you  have  to 
be  careful  on  how  you  characterize  the 
money  that  we  raise  from  tho  so-called 
rich  in  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  want  to  get  our  fair 
share  from  everybody. 

One  of  the  things  that  came  out 
during  the  Grace  Commission  study 
was  that  if  you  treated  everyone 
making  over  $75,000  a  year  as  rich, 
and  you  decided  to  tax  those  individ- 
uals at  100  percent— in  other  words, 
take    every    dollar    they    make    over 


$75,000— you  would  have  enough 
money  to  run  the  Government  for  7 
days.  So  it  is  obvious  that  you  are  not 
going  to  get  the  revenues  that  you 
think  you  are  going  to  get  from  those 
people. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  they  should 
not  be  paying  their  fair  share.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  corporations  should 
not  be  paying  their  fair  share.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  beat  up  on 
any  one  particular  group. 

I  do  agree  that  we  have  got  to  en- 
force the  Internal  Revenue  Code  a  lot 
better.  Latest  estimates  are  that  there 
is  $100  billion  of  underground  money, 
nontaxed  income,  that  is  not  making 
its  way  into  the  system.  Many  people 
feel  that  that  is  the  case  because 
people  are  buying  out  of  our  system.  It 
is  too  complex.  And  it  is  perceived  to 
be  unfair  because  of  the  many  loop- 
holes that  were  In  the  law. 

But  do  not  forget,  we  had  a  very 
comprehensive  tax  act  called  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  which 
closed  many  abusive  tax  shelters. 
There  are  many,  many  cases  stacked 
up  right  now  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  those  abusive  shelters,  and 
I  think  we  have  come  a  long  way.  but 
we  still  have  to  come  up  with  a  tax 
reform  bill  that  is  perceived  as  fair  by 
the  public,  so  that  they  buy  into  it.  so 
that  everybody  finds  an  excuse  to  pay 
taxes,  not  find  an  excuse  not  to  pay 
taxes. 

I  would  not  beat  up  on  just  one  seg- 
ment of  the  population. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  one 
further  time? 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  with  respect  that  I 
could  not  disagree  more  with  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  on  the  1981  Tax 
Act  and  tax  shelters.  The  statistics 
show  that  after  the  1981  act  shelters 
absolutely  exploded  in  this  country.  I 
mean  they  have  taken  off  like  an  air- 
plane, and  we  are  just  now  trying  to 
control  them.  The  reason  they  have 
been  driven  is  because  of  an  overly 
generous  ACRS  and  the  ITC  and  some 
other  things.  But  the  tax-shelter  busi- 
ness has  become  the  growth  industry 
of  the  early  1980's  because  of  the  1981 
bill. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  incentives  given  to  corpora- 
tions. You  are  talking  about  the  incen- 
tives given  mainly  to  corporations  on 
the  leasing  deals,  ajid  the  accelerated 
depreciation,  but  I  am  referring  to 
many  of  the  individual  tax  shelters 
that  played  a  very  prominent  role  in 
the  way  the  so-called  rich  dealt  with 
their  taxes,  and  I  think  much  of  that 
has  been  dealt  with.  We  are  nowhere 


near  where  we  have  to  be.  That  is  why 
we  need  a  well-conceived  tax  reform 
act.  and  I  hope  that  we  get  one. 

I  think  the  1981  act  did  a  lot  to  look 
at  abusive  shelters.  What  it  did  is  it 
gave  additional  incentives.  And  maybe 
it  is  a  matter  of  semantics.  When  that 
law  w£is  passed  there  was  a  need  to 
give  incentives  for  certain  kinds  of 
things,  and  it  became  perfectly  legal  to 
farm  out  investment  credits  and 
things  like  that.  Maybe  now  we  have 
to  reconsider  whether  we  went  too  far. 
and  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  current  reform  act.  But  there 
have  been  abusive  shelters,  and  what  I 
mean  by  an  abusive  shelter  is  a  situa- 
tion where  someone  invests  money  not 
for  economic  gain,  but  for  just  the  tax 
benefits  involved.  And  that  is  what  we 
have  to  get  away  from. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  the  tax  system  it 
should  be  first  to  get  people  to  invest 
in  areas  that  are  productive  for  the 
economy,  that  create  jobs,  that  does 
something  for  the  bottom  line  of  this 
economy,  and  then  give  them  incen- 
tive for  doing  that,  and  that  is  what  I 
meant.  I  think  the  1981  act  did  in 
many  respects,  especially  with  the 
shelters  or  the  tax-motivated  invest- 
ments that  affected  individuals,  do  a 
fairly  good  job  on  that,  but  not 
enough. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  promised  the  gentleman  I 
would  not  impinge  further,  but  one  ad- 
ditional point.  What  I  meant  by  the 
1981  act  is  the  unleashing  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  most  resourceful  profes- 
sionals in  this  country  to  discover  how 
we  can  take  a  sewage  system  of  an 
American  city,  package  it  up,  and  do 
say  a  leaseback  so  that  rich  folks  can 
get  the  benefit  of  depreciation  or  the 
benefit  of  some  tax  advantage  that 
goes  with  the  private  sector  owning  a 
sewage  system  and  leasing  it  back  to 
the  city,  or  a  college  dormitory,  or  a 
city  hall,  dozens  of  other  things  that 
represented  the  sheltering,  the  pack- 
aging of  shelters,  selling  them  to  indi- 
viduals. 

We  have  gone  from  dellclts  to  the 
Tax  Code  and  I  guess  they  are  inter- 
twined. I  would  just  say  this:  All  of  the 
gentlemen  talked  about  the  need  to 
cast  lough  votes.  I  agree  with  that. 

We  have  got  to  bite  the  bullet  on 
dozens  and  dozens  of  spending  Issues. 
If  the  gentlemen  are  willing  to,  I  am. 
And  if  we  are  all  willing  to  do  that, 
and  we  have  a  little  leadership  from 
Ronald  Reagan  on  the  issue,  maybe  we 
will  get  this  job  done.  If  we  are  not 
willing  to  bite  the  bullet,  and  if 
Reagan  does  not  provide  any  leader- 
ship, we  will  talk  right  now  just  as  we 
talked  last  year,  the  year  before,  and 
the  year  before  that,  about  this  plan 


that  leads  there,  and  it  will  not  lead  us 
there.  We  will  not  solve  the  problem 
without  that  leadership. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  gener- 
osity in  yielding  to  me  so  that  I  could 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  input. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  for  participating  in 
this.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  that  he 
is  one  of  the  few  Members  of  this  body 
who  represents  the  entire  State,  which 
is  a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  it. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  conten- 
tion that  we  need  leadership.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  President 
Reagan  has  endorsed  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  proposal.  He  thinks  we 
need  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  re- 
ducing spending.  Those  of  us  that 
have  been  participating  in  this  special 
order  have  endorsed  it. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota,  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  on  this  floor,  does  he 
plan  to  vote  for  it  or  against  it? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  It 
depends  on  how  it  comes  out  of  the 
conference.  I  would  expect  it  to  be  im- 
proved. I  do  not  like  the  notion  that 
we  are  going  to  do  something  after  the 
next  election.  If  we  are  going  to  do  it, 
let  us  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  it 
done. 

I  also  believe  that  while  we  do  this 
spending  job.  we  also  need  to  force 
this  President  to  understand  that 
there  has  to  be  a  complementary  reve- 
nue side  to  it,  and  that  is  getting 
money  from  people  who  are  not  now 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  If  we 
do  one  without  the  other,  we  are 
unfair  to  the  American  people.  But  if 
we  get  the  proposal  from  the  confer- 
ence in  a  manner  that  represents  a  re- 
sponsible way  that  says,  "Look,  let's 
roll  up  our  sleeves  here,  let's  not  play 
games  with  this  year's  budget  and 
allow  for  an  increase  in  this  year's 
budget  for  those  that  are  running  for 
election,  let's  not  postpone  the  hard 
decisions  until  after  the  next  elec- 
tion," I  am  going  to  vote  for  some- 
thing like  that.  But  the  proof  is  in  the 
pudding. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  our  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees  passed  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  And 
I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota,  as  well  as  the  majority  leader, 
and  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  very 
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explicitly  stated  that  we  supported  the 
Gramm-Rudman  concept  in  general. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
Members  from  the  gentleman's  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  Democratic  Party— one 
of  the  improvements  that  they  have 
proposed,  as  of  yesterday  anyway,  was 
to  reduce  the  deficit  level  allowed  in 
this  spending  year  to  $172  billion. 
They  wanted  it  more  stringent,  which 
I  support,  if  we  make  it  binding  and 
make  it  part  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion process  that  the  various  appro- 
priation and  authorizing  committees 
have  to  meet  those  targets  this  gentle- 
man would  support  that. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  comprehen- 
sive alternative  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  substitute  for  the  general 
Gramm-Rudman  approach.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  aware  of 
an  alternative? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  not  a  conferee,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  what  alternatives  might  be  avail- 
able. I  do  know  that  there  have  been  a 
lot  of  questions  asked  about  Giamm- 
Rudman.  and  the  answers  are  rather 
fuzzy,  but  I  hope  something  comes  to 
this  floor  that  makes  sense,  that  is 
workable,  that  gets  at  the  business  of 
moving  in  the  direction  toward  solving 
the  fiscal  problem  and  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Well,  I  look 
forward  to  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota,  and  of  many 
other  gentlemen  from  his  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Republi- 
cans do  not  have  the  votes  to  pass  it 
by  ourselves.  We  have  182  Members; 
the  gentleman's  party  has  got  253.  We 
need  218  tc  pass  it. 
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So  if  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  will  work  with  us  to  get  the 
requisite  218,  I  believe  we  can  help  the 
Nation  and  help  current  and  future 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I  do 
confess  that  when  I  use  the  phrase 
"bite  the  bullet."  it  is  a  habit  I  picked 
up  from  a  debate  in  1981  by  Mr. 
Gramm,  who  promised  a  great  many 
things  from  the  package  offered  then. 
So  we  want  to  know  what  is  in  the 
package  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are 
going  through  the  very  difficult  delib- 
erations in  the  conference  committee. 
I  hope  something  comes  of  it  that 
makes  sense  to  this  country. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Good. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DioGuARDi]. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  talked 
about  spending  before.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  miss  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  waste  in  this  country,  because  I 
think  it  usually  boils  down,  when  we 
talk  about  something  like  Gramm- 
Rudmaui-Mack,  to  programs  that  have 
to  be  cut,  spending  that  has  to  be  cut. 


and  we  forget  about  the  fact  that  a  lot 
of  things  that  are  being  done  structur- 
ally in  Government  are  inefficient. 

I  just  came  out  of  a  meeting  of  a 
task  force  in  connection  with  the 
Grace  caucus.  It  is  a  group  that  was 
put  together  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, and  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
those  recommendations  of  the  Grace 
Commission  that  are  easily  imple- 
mented. Maybe  it  is  not  $424  billion, 
but  when  we  look  at  it,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  make  a  commonsense  ar- 
gument for  a  good  $50  billion  or  $100 
billion. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  look  at  the 
way  we  are  spending  our  money  and 
getting  under  the  numbers.  As  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant,  and  one  of  the 
few  elected  to  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  numbers 
and  to  show  how  critical  it  is  to  have  a 
plan  to  balance  the  budget. 

Everyone  icno*s  that  we  are  facing 
this  year  a  $2  trillion  debt  ceiling.  Ev- 
eryone knows  that  is  the  accumulated 
deficit.  But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
as  horrible  as  that  may  sound,  that  is 
the  good  news.  That  is  what  is  on  the 
books.  We  use  a  Mickey  Mouse  ac- 
counting system,  called  a  cash  basis,  to 
measure  what  is  happening  in  this 
country,  and  I  believe  that  a  lot  of  eco- 
nomic reality  is  not  on  the  books  of 
this  country. 

If  we  used  the  system  that  we 
impose  on  business  through  the  SEC, 
so  that  you.  as  a  shareholder,  could 
buy  their  stock— if  we  used  something 
anywhere  near  that,  we  would  be  talk- 
ing about  debt  that  was  far  in  excess 
of  $2  trillion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  prototype  statement  put  out 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  just 
put  one  out  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  It  is 
called.  "The  Consolidated  Financial 
Statements  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  and  the  last  statement  Is  as 
of  September  30.  1984.  We  are  about  1 
year  behind  In  that.  You  would  find 
that  the  debt  section  of  our  country  is 
not  $1.8  trillion  or  $2  trillion.  When 
we  put  all  the  debt,  as  we  would 
impose  on  business  to  measure,  we  are 
more  like  $4"^  trillion. 

So  we  are  playing  games  with  our- 
selves. We  are  passing  on  to  the  next 
generation  a  lot  of  obligations  that  are 
not  only  on  the  table,  but  a  lot  of  obli- 
gations that  are  disguised. 

Just  take  Social  Security.  People  say 
to  me,  "Joe.  we  cannot  have  a  situa- 
tion where  we  cannot  raise  revenues. 
The  only  way  to  handle  this  deficit  is 
to  raise  revenues.  " 

I  came  to  Congress  recently.  I  am  a 
new  Congressman,  and  I  campaigned 
on  the  fact  that  we  should  not  raise 
revenues;  that  we  should  look  at  the 
waste  in  Goverrunent  and  bring  spend- 
ing under  control  in  that  way. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  situation 
now.  I  am  firmly  convinced  we  should 
not  raise  revenues.  Why?  There  Is  not 


structural  discipline  in  this  system  to 
deal  with  revenues.  If  we  bring  in  new 
revenues,  there  will  be  a  line  of  Con- 
gressmen ready  to  spend  that  money 
on  some  new  program. 

Look  at  Social  Security  as  a  typical 
example.  It  was  meant  to  be  and  is 
called  a  trust  fund.  It  has  a  separate 
payroll  tax  to  fund  it.  It  has  a  sepa 
rate  set  of  books.  Yet.  someone  found, 
in  the  1960's.  a  convenient  way  to 
meld  the  Social  Security  surplus  with 
the  deficit  under  something  called  the 
Unified  Budget  Act.  I  believe  it  was 
President  Johnson.  So  everyone  talks 
today  about  the  $100  billion  we  have 
in  the  Social  Security  fund,  and  I  say, 
"Where  is  it?"  We  ended  up  with  a 
$230  billion  deficit,  and  you  know  that 
we  scraped  and  scrounged  to  reduce 
that  by  $50  billion. 

Did  you  know  that  we  had  already 
offset  the  deficit  by  the  $100  billion  of 
Social  Security?  So  theoretlcsdly  we 
would  have  had  a  $330  billion  deficit 
without  this  gimmick  of  melding  the 
Social  Security  surplus,  which  is  in  a 
separate  trust  fund,  with  the  deficit. 

What  does  that  mean  to  our  kids? 
You  do  not  have  to  be  tin  actuary  to 
figure  out  that  by  the  year  2000,  more 
people  are  going  to  be  taking  out  of 
the  Social  Security  System  than  put- 
ting in,  with  the  graying  of  America. 
That  is  not  the  case  right  now.  More 
people  are  putting  in  than  taking  out. 

But  what  that  means  is  that  in  the 
year  2000,  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren will  have  to  find  that  $100  bil- 
lion, and  every  dollar  that  we  take 
from  that  system  between  now  and 
the  year  2000.  plus  raise  the  money  for 
Government  as  well. 

So  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  got  our 
act  together,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  looked  at  a  plan.  I  think  we 
need  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  for  that 
very  reason.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  and 
hopefully  the  conferees  will  work  out 
the  amendments  that  are  needed  to 
make  It  right,  but  the  public  Is  starv- 
ing for  a  plan  to  balance  the  books  of 
this  country. 

Why  are  Interest  rates  now  close  to 
10  percent,  the  prime  rate  9"^  percent? 
The  bankers  will  tell  you  that  the  real 
Interest  rate  is  only  2  percent  above 
the  inflation  rate.  Inflation  Is  below  4 
percent.  Why  are  Interest  rates  not  at 
6  percent?  Because  the  public  Is  cyni- 
cal. The  public  does  not  believe  the 
Government  Is  going  to  get  Its  act  to- 
gether. They  are  already  hedging 
against  renewed  inflation.  They  are 
hedging  against  higher  interest  rates, 
and  that  Is  why  we  have  Interest  rates 
at  9Vj  percent. 

If  we  could  give  them  a  plan,  if  we 
could  send  them  a  signal  that  we  had  a 
plan  to  balance  the  books  of  this  coun- 
try to  get  rid  of  that  deficit  in  5  years, 
maybe  even  10  years,  I  think  we  would 
restore  credibility  to  the  system,  credi- 


bility to  this  body,  and  see  interest 
rates  drop  before  our  very  eyes. 

Think  about  it.  We  have  to  borrow 
this  year  $150  billion  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt.  We  do  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  the  Interest.  We 
have  to  go  out  and  borrow  that.  That 
means  next  year  we  are  going  to  have 
an  additional  $150  billion  of  bonds 
that  we  have  to  pay  interest  on.  We 
are  now  paying  an  average  rate  of, 
what,  somewhere  around  9  or  10  per- 
cent? If  we  could  drop  the  Interest 
rate  by  3  percent,  that  Is  one-third. 
That  means  we  will  s;ive  $50  billion 
next  year  just  on  the  interest  if  we 
could  send  a  signal  that  we  mean  to 
get  our  act  together.  That  is  $50  bil- 
lion. Now  we  are  on  a  roll.  This  thing 
could  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
and  we  might  see  the  books  balanced 
even  sooner. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  a  couple  of 
excerpts  from  an  oped  piece  that  was 
in  the  New  York  "Times.  I  am  one  of 
the  authors  of  this,  along  with  Con- 
gressmen Cheney,  Mack,  Michel,  and 

LOTT. 

People  say,  "Hey,  Gramm-Rudman 
is  not  going  to  work.  It  is  too  complex. 
It  gives  too  much  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  need  more  time  to  study  it." 
I  say  that  we  are  running  out  of  time 
and  we  have  to  get  right  to  It.  I  would 
like  to  read  from  this  editorial,  if  you 
would,  just  a  few  points  on  why  I 
think  It  Is  Important. 

If.  In  the  private  sector,  a  manager  knows 
his  or  her  budget  will  be  cut,  necessity  will 
force  that  manager  to  Implement  manage- 
ment changes  that  reduce  cost,  increase  effi- 
ciency, and  promote  productivity. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  if  we 
had  a  system  to  balance  the  books 
over  5  years,  we  would  send  a  signal  to 
the  managers  here  In  Government 
that  they  had  to  start  thinking  ahead, 
they  had  to  start  thinking  strategical- 
ly, more  than  1  year.  We  have  a  tend- 
ency to  focus  in  on  1  year  at  a  time 
here.  That  is  a  very  inefficient  way  to 
doit. 

The  legislation  at  issue  would  finally 
induce  bureaucracies  to  do  what  businesses 
do  every  day:  evaluate  efficiency,  or  the  lack 
of  It.  and  make  the  adjustments  necessary 
to  get  the  job  done  within  specific  budget 
parameters. 

Peter  Drucker.  the  private-sector  manage- 
ment consultant,  consistently  states  that  In 
the  context  of  management,  "less  is  more." 
meaning  that  fewer  levels  of  bureaucracy 
increase  efficiency.  No  one  can  argue  that 
over  the  years,  bureaucracies— like  layers  of 
sediment— have  grown,  with  little  apparent 
benefit  to  what  should  be  the  bottom-line 
concern:  accountability  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  that  here. 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Def- 
icit Control  Act  will  force  a  healthy  reevalu- 
atlon  of  priorities  in  public  sector  programs 
and  in  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  sending 
a  signal  to  the  public  sector,  be  it  the  Penta- 
gon or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  that  the  lime  has  come  to 
clean  house. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text 
of  this  editorial  for  the  Record. 
The  full  editorial  is  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  15.  1985] 

How  To  B/UJVNCB  THE  tJ.S.  BtTDCCT  BY  1991 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  lead  editorial  of  Oct.  4.  "The  Bal- 
anced Baloney  Act."'  is  replete  with  argu- 
ments why  the  Balanced  Budget  aind  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  cannot  be 
seriously  considered  as  a  vehicle  for  deficit 
reduction.  In  fact,  this  legislation  is  precise- 
ly the  logical  way  to  attack  the  deficit,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  it  offers  us  the  op- 
portunity to  send  a  message  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  the  financial  markets 
that  Congress  means  business. 

You  say  that  "aiming  at  zero  [as  a  deficit 
target]  is  arbitrary,  perhaps  dangerously 
so."  Baloney.  Goals  are  by  definition  arbi- 
trary. If  you  fail  to  articulate  a  goal,  the 
means  to  achieve  the  objective  are  less 
clear.  The  argument  in  favor  of  a  balanced- 
budget  program  like  the  GrammRudman- 
Hollings  legislation  Is  that  it  places  an  insti- 
tutional bias  on  savings,  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity In  Government. 

If  in  the  private  sector  a  manager  knows 
his  or  her  budget  will  be  cut.  necessity  will 
force  that  manager  to  Implement  manage- 
ment changes  that  reduce  cost,  increase  effi- 
ciency and  promote  productivity.  The  legis- 
lation at  issue  would  finally  Induce  bureauc- 
racies to  do  what  businesses  do  every  day: 
evaluate  efficiency,  or  the  lack  of  it.  smd 
make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  get  the 
job  done  within  specific  budget  parameters. 

Peter  Drucker,  the  private-sector  mantige- 
ment  consultant,  consistently  states  that  in 
the  context  of  management  "'less  Is  more."" 
meaning  that  fewer  levels  of  bureaucracy 
increase  efficiency.  No  one  can  argue  that 
over  the  years  bureaucracies— like  layers  of 
sediment— have  grown,  with  little  apparent 
benefit  to  what  should  be  the  bottom-line 
concern:  accountability  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Def- 
icit Control  Act  will  force  a  healthy  re-eval- 
uation of  priorities  in  public-sector  pro- 
grams £md  In  the  administration  of  these 
programs.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
sending  a  signal  to  the  public  sector,  be  it 
the  Pentagon  or  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  clean  house. 

You  also  state  that  'forcing  its  achieve- 
ment could,  depending  on  economic  condi- 
tions, start  a  recession  or  stifle  a  healthy  re- 
covery."" This  logic  is  completely  backward. 
If  we  do  not  force  its  achievement,  then  we 
may  risk  a  recession  or  stifle  a  healthy  re- 
covery. In  the  real  world  beyond  the  editori- 
al offices  of  The  Times,  it  is  clear  that  our 
high  real  Interest  rates  and  high  dollar  are 
the  result  of  excessively  high  deficits  and  an 
inability  to  control  Federal  spending. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  bill  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Mack-Cheney  companion 
bill  in  the  House  are  a  clear  signal  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world  financial 
markets  that  there  Is  Indeed  a  workable 
blueprint  for  achieving  a  balanced-budget 
by  fiscal  year  1991. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  say  more 
time  Is  needed  to  study  the  deficit.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  had  enough  time  to  study  the 
issue.  What  we  need  now  Is  action,  not  more 
debate  and  foot-dragging.  The  time  to  act  Is 
now! 

Connie  Mack, 
Robert  Michel. 
Richard  Cheney, 
TREirr  LoTT. 


Joseph  J.  DioGnARDi. 
Washington.  October  7,  198S. 

So  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  Gramm  Rudman  Mack  Hope- 
fully, it  will  be  refmed  so  that  we  can 
get  some  of  the  kinks  out  of  It  that  we 
have  heard  about,  but  we  need  a  plan 
to  balance  the  budget.  We  owe  It  to 
our  kids.  We  cannot  keep  passing  on 
this  deplorable  legacy  of  debt.  We 
have  to  get  rid  of  this  credit-card  men- 
tality in  this  country  where  we  keep 
raising  the  limit  and  passing  it  on  to 
the  future  generations. 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  valuable  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  wrap  up  this 
special  order  time,  I  appeal,  I  beg,  I 
implore  ray  colleagues  to  back 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack  and  let  us  get 
some  control  into  the  system.  Let  us 
give  the  American  people  some  hope 
and  let  us  balance  this  budget  in  short 
order. 


RECALL  THE  VERTICAL 
RESTRAINTS  GUIDEUXES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr,  KISH.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  303.  a  revised  >er- 
sion  of  House  Resolution  278.  expressmjt 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  "Xertical 
Resirainl*  Guidelines"  published  b>  the  I)e 
panment  of  Justice  on  Januar>  23.  l&s.i  do 
not  haie  the  forre  of  la»  do  not  accurately 
stale  current  antitrust  la».  and  should  not 
bv  considered  hy  the  courts  of  the  I  nited 
Slates  as  bindinu  or  persuasive  1  did  so 
with  broad  cosponsorship.  both  within  and 
ouUside  the  Judiciary  (  ommittee 

By  way  of  backjrround.  the  '  \  emra!  Re- 
straints duidelines"'  were  issued  withoul 
benent  of  broad  public  participation  in 
their  formulation  .^Vs  a  statement  of  dov- 
ernmenl  enforcement  policy,  ihey  are  anal- 
ogous to  rejrulations  and  have  a  major 
impact  on  decisions  made  in  the  private 
business  sector  with  rejrard  to  price-related 
vertica!  restraints  of  trade  They  are  the 
practical  equi»alent  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
menfs  niinji  an  hitiicuh  hnef  in  everj'  court 
in  the  land 

The  "\ertical  Restraints  t.uidelines"'  are 
demonstrably  in  error  howe>er.  in  their 
representation  of  federal  antiirusi  law  and 
of  conjrressionai  mtenl  wiih  reg-ard  to  its 
application  to  resale  price  maintenanrt  and 
other  price-relalt-d  restraints  of  trade  Tht 
most  eRTepious  example  of  this  Is  the  invi- 
talion  to  a  supplier  to  e%ade  the  rule  of  per 
ge  illegality  first  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Dr.  MiL»  Medical  Co.  v.  John  D. 
Park  &  Sons  Co.  (220  U.S.  373)  (1911).  The 
Supreme  Court  has  since  reaffirmed  this 
holding  whenever  it  has  confronted  the 
issue  of  vertical  price  restraints  (  (injrress 
has  done  no  lesi.  jn  passing  the  (  onsumer 
Goods  Pricing  Act  of  1975,  which  ended  the 
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antitrust  exemption  for  State  fair  trade 
lawx  and  ho  established  a  uniform  national 
policy  of  per  sie  illegality  for  resale  price 
maintenance. 

Despite  this,  the  Vertical  (•uidelines  pro- 
vide in  section  2.3: 

If  a  supplier  adopts  a  bona  fide  distribu- 
tion program  embodying  both  nonprice  and 
price  restrictions,  the  Department  will  ana- 
lyze the  entire  program  under  the  rule  of 
reason  if  the  nonprice  restraints  are  plau-si- 
bly  designed  to  create  efficiencies  and  if  the 
price  restraint  is  merely  ancillary  to  the 
nonprice  restraints. 

In  short,  all  one  has  to  do  is  add  enough 
"plausible"  nonprice  restrictions  to  a  verti- 
cal price-fixing  scheme  to  make  the  latter 
"merely  ancillary"  and  the  entire  distribu- 
tion program  will  be  analyzed  by  the  De- 
partment under  its  efficiency-weighted  rule 
of  rea.son.  This  is  not  what  current  anti- 
trust law  provides  or  intends. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  resolution 
proper  of  House  Resolution  27H — that  is. 
without  the  preamble— has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies,  H.R.  2965.  by  an 
amendment  to  section  60,5  adopted  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  other 
body.  I  fully  support  such  action.  It  is 
highly  important,  however,  to  proceed  with 
the  resolution  1  introduced  yesterday  in 
order  to  allow  the  House  to  go  on  record 
with  reference  to  the  departure  of  the  Ver- 
tical (iuideiines  from  existing  antitrust  law, 
as  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  preamble,  and 
to  drive  home  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  seriousness  with  which  this  body  re- 
gards any  attempt  to  divert  enforcement  of 
our  antitrust  laws. 

House  Resolution  303,  the  revised  resolu- 
tion which  I  introduced  yesterday,  differs 
in  two  respects  from  Hou.se  Resolution  278. 
It  is  even  more  explicit  in  detailing  the 
ways  in  which  the  guidelines  are  inconsist- 
ent with  existing  law,  drawing  for  that  pur- 
pose from  a  lengthy  analysis  of  the  resale 
price  maintenance  issue  and  the  Vertical 
Guidelines  which  appears  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  report  on  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Department  of  Justice  authorization 
bill.  H.R.  2348  (H.  Rept.  99-113).  Second,  it 
eliminates  references  to  the  need  for  proce- 
dural fairness  and  public  participation  in 
the  preparation  of  such  guidelines,  because 
that  is  a  separate  issue  which  perhaps 
should  be  disentangled  from  the  question 
of  the  legitimacy  of  these  particular  guide- 
lines. The  fairness  issue  is  squarely  ad- 
dressed, however,  in  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  .March.  H.R.  1467.  to  require  the 
antitrust  enforcement  agencies  to  meet  pro- 
cedural due  process  requirements,  includ- 
ing notice  and  an  opp<irtunity  for  public 
comment,  before  enforcement  guidelines 
are  issued  in  final  form.  Businesses  and 
other  affected  parties  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  agency  guide- 
lines that  ultimately  govern  their  commer- 
cial conduct  and  affect  their  very  liveli- 
hoods before  such  guidelines  go  into  effect. 
The  Antitrust  Procedural  Fairness  Act  is 
extremely  important  legislation  which  is  at- 


tracting the  interest  and  support  of  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  antitrust  bar. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particularly  gratified 
that  Chairman  RooiNO  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  joined  in  this  resolution 
and  is  providing  his  enthusiastic  support.  I 
anticipate  that  this  measure  will  move 
swiftly  through  committee  and  to  the  Hoor. 
and  I  hope  that  when  the  House  has  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  it  that  it  will  receive 
the  strong  endorsement  which  it  most 
clearly  deserves. 

The  text  of  House  Resolution  303  follows: 
H.  Res.  303 

Whereas  on  January  23.  1985.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  published  a  document  enti- 
tled 'Vertical  Restraints  Guidelines",  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  explaining  Federal 
policy  for  enlorclng  the  Sherman  Act  and 
the  Clayton  Act  with  respect  to  nonprice 
vertical  restraints  of  trade: 

Whereas  such  policy  guidelines  extend 
beyond  the  matter  of  nonprice  vertical  re- 
straints of  trade  and  propose  the  avoidance 
of  the  per  se  rule  of  illegality  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1911  in  Dr.  Miles  Medical 
Co.  V.  John  D.  Park  and  Sons  Co..  220  U.S. 
373.  to  price-related  restraints  of  trade  and 
subsequently  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  endorsed  by  the  Congress  on  many  oc- 
casions; 

Whereas  such  policy  guidelines  are  incon- 
sistent with  established  antitrust  taw.  as  re- 
flected in  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
statements  of  congressional  intent,  in  main- 
taining that  such  policy  guidelines  do  not 
treat  vertical  price  fixing  when,  in  fact, 
some  provisions  of  such  policy  guidelines 
suggest  that  certain  price  fixing  conspir- 
acies are  legal  if  such  conspiracies  are  "lim- 
ited" to  restricting  intrabrand  competition; 
by  blurring  the  distinction  between  price 
and  nonprice  restraints  in  analyzing  a  distri- 
bution program  containing  both  types  of  re- 
straints, thereby  qualifying  the  accepted 
rule  that  vertical  price  fixing  In  any  context 
is  illegal  per  se;  in  stating  that  vertical  re- 
straints that  have  an  impact  upon  prices  are 
subject  to  the  per  se  rule  of  illegality  only  if 
there  is  an  "explicit  agreement  as  to  the 
specific  prices";  In  stating  tha'.  restraints 
Imposed  by  a  manufacturer  at  the  request 
of  dealers  are  vertical  in  nature  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  per  se  rule  of  Illegal- 
ity; in  aggregating  the  factors  of  collusion 
and  foreclosure,  thereby  falling  to  distin- 
guish adequately  between  the  separate  anti- 
trust concerns  associated  with  vertical  terri- 
torial rest.alnts  and  with  exclusive  dealing 
practices;  in  stating  that  less  than  absolute 
territorial  restraints  are  "always  legal":  and 
in  arbitrarily  specifying  a  30  percent  mini- 
mum market  share  in  the  typing  product 
for  assessing  the  legality  of  tying  arrange- 
ments; 

Whereas  such  policy  guidelines  state  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  may  refuse  to  at- 
tribute to  corporations  the  illegal  conduct 
of  their  low-level  employees  acting  within 
the  scope  of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
such  employees  by  such  corporations,  con- 
trary to  the  cominon  law  of  corporate  re- 
sponsibility and  agency  In  the  antitrust  con- 
text; 

Whereas  the  general  business  community 
would  be  at  risk  if  it  accepted  and  relied 
upon  such  policy  guidelines  as  an  accurate 
statement  of  existing  Federal  antitrust  laws 
in  the  area  of  vertical  restraints  of  trade: 

Whereas  such  policy  guidelines  relate  to 
an  area  In  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  brought  no  enforcement  actions  in  more 


than  4  years  and  may  have  been  published 
in  part,  as  an  attempt  to  influence  thr 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  very 
narrow  and  limited  vertical  restraint  analy 
sis  in  deciding  private  enforcement  antitrust 
cases; 

Whereas  previous  antitrust  enforcement 
policy  guidelines  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  have  been  substantially  based  on 
existing  jurisprudence  and  congressional 
Intent,  and  therefore  have  been  given  con 
siderable  weight  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  evaluating  the  facts  in  antitrust 
litigation:  and 

Whereas  the  ■Vertical  Restraints  Guide 
lines"  may  affect  the  development  of  anti 
trust  law  to  the  detriment  of  competitive 
pricing  of  branded  goods  «md  services  by 
direct  or  mail  order  retailers'  Now,  there 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  antitrust  en 
forcerrent  policy  guidelines  stated  in  "Verti 
cal  Restraints  Guidelines  ",  published  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  January  23 
1985- 

( 1 )  are  not  an  accurate  expression  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws  or  of  congressional 
intent  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
such  laws  to  resale  maintenance  and  other 
vertical  restraints  of  trade: 

(2)  shall  not  be  accorded  any  force  of  law 
or  be  treated  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  as  binding  or  persuasive:  and 

(3)  should  be  recalled  by  the  Attorney 
General. 
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BALANCED  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  [Mr.  Danne- 
meyer]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  hour  and 
one-half,  we  have  heard  various  Mem- 
bers talk  about  the  problems  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  During  the  course 
of  this  special  order,  I  would  like  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  necessary 
policy  option  that  the  Congress  should 
pursue  in  order  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive. 

We  should  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
within  the  past  2  weeks,  the  Congress 
has  adopted  a  budget  reconciliation 
package  that  will  reduce  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1986  by  some  $20  billion. 
$60  billion  over  3  years.  Our  an- 
nounced goal  earlier  this  year  was  to 
reduce  the  projected  deficit  by  $50  bil- 
lion. Unfortunately,  the  $50  billion 
was  not  achieved  and  we  achieved  a  re- 
duction of  only  $20  billion. 

But  we  should  also  note  that  we  will 
borrow  in  this  fiscal  year.  1986.  almost 
$200  billion,  and  the  added  interest  ex- 
pense, which  becomes  then  the  base 
for  future  years,  will  be  about  $20  bil- 
lion. $16  billion  to  $20  billion.  So  it  is 
almost  a  push  in  the  sense  of  the 
impact  on  the  projected  deficit. 

We  strain  to  find  areas  where  we 
could  cut  $20  billion.  Most  of  that  will 
come  in  reduction  of  projected  in- 
creases in  the  defense  budget.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  as  I  have  just  indicat- 


ed, we  will  add  to  the  interest  expense 
roughly  $16  billion  to  $20  billion  as  a 
result  of  the  money  we  will  borrow. 

So  what  is  the  answer  in  terms  of 
reaching  our  goal  of  balancing  the 
budget?  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
talk  about  the  third  highest  item  on 
the  budget:  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  projected  in  this  year  to  be  some 
$142  billion.  Our  challenge  is  to  find  a 
means  of  squeezing  the  inflation  pre- 
mium out  of  that  lending  rate  that  ev- 
eryone in  America  has  to  pay. 

The  Federal  Government  is  paying 
at  least  5  points  more  than  it  should 
be  paying  on  almost  $2  trillion,  or 
about  $100  billion  a  year,  in  excessive 
interest  payments  as  a  result  of  this 
Nations  currency  not  being  backed  by 
anything.  Since  August  1971  this 
Nation  has  been  engaged  in  an  unfor- 
tunate experiment  with  paper  money, 
and  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  po- 
litical leadership  of  our  country  talk 
about  restoring  this  historic  relation- 
ship between  the  dollar  and  gold. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  factors  that 
are  on  the  horizon  that  all  of  us  must 
consider  as  reasons  why  we  should  be 
talking  about  squeezing  the  inflation 
premium  out  of  the  interest  payment 
that  the  U.S.  Government  must  pay. 
Today.  15  to  20  percent  of  the  farmers 
in  this  country  are  in  default.  Third 
World  nations  around  the  world,  par- 
ticularly south  of  our  border,  in 
Mexico.  Argentina,  and  Brazil,  they 
are  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt,  let  alone  the  principal.  These 
countries  are  involved  in  additional 
loans  at  this  time. 

When  a  banker  is  in  the  process  of 
lending  more  interest  money  to  a  bor- 
rower so  that  the  borrower  can  pay  in- 
terest, you  can  be  assured  that  that 
borrower  is  in  deep  trouble.  But  the 
size  of  these  debts  by  these  Third 
World  countries  is  so  large  that  if  they 
become  nonperforming,  those  debts 
are  then  offset  against  the  earnings  of 
the  bank.  And  if  that  is  not  enough  to 
offset,  then  they  are  offset  against  the 
equity  in  the  bank.  And  if  that  is  not 
enough,  they  are  going  to  come  down 
to  us  in  Congress  and  ask  us  to  bail 
them  out.  and  then  we  will  be  faced 
with  placing  such  an  explosive  quanti- 
ty of  new  money  into  the  banking 
system  to  bail  out  those  banks  that  we 
will  ignite  the  fires  of  inflation  in  this 
country  once  again. 

This  Nation  has  a  $160  billion  nega- 
tive trade  balance  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  what  is  ever  more  tragic  to 
the  younger  people  in  our  country 
today  is  about  70  percent  of  our  young 
people  are  priced  out  of  the  ability  to 
own  their  own  home.  In  1968.  it  was 
just  the  opposite.  70  percent  of  our 
people  could  participate  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  buy  their  own  home. 
But  anybody  buying  a  home  today  has 
to  pay  about  a  5-percent  premium  in 
the  lending  rate.  That  5  percent  you 
can  calculate  on  a  $100,000  mortgage 


is  costing  you  about  $400  a  month.  It 
is  a  tragedy  what  all  of  this  deficit  fi- 
nancing, high  interest  rates  have 
brought  to  the  American  people, 
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So  I  have  a  series  of  questions  here 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Members 
because  I  think  they  are  appropriate 
and  focus  attention  on  this  issue.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  that  the  source 
of  these  questions  was  Antal  E. 
Fekete,  who  was  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Newfoundland,  an  econo- 
mist by  profession,  and  I  think  the 
questions  and  answers  that  he  has  for- 
mulated place  this  matter  in  good  per- 
spective. There  are  25  of  them. 

;.  First  things  first  What  should  the  first 
item  be  on  the  national  agenda,  inflation, 
unemployment,  tax  reform,  or  constitution- 
al amendment  to  bar  budget  deficits?  The 
first  item  on  the  agenda  should  be  the  pre- 
vention of  a  prolonged  deflation  similar  to 
the  one  in  the  1930s,  which  would  ruin 
much  of  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
Every  inflation  in  history,  which  did  not 
wipe  out  the  value  of  currency,  was  followed 
by  a  deflation  that  restored  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  its  natural  level,  so  that  labor  and 
capital  could,  once  again,  compete  with  the 
yield  of  government  bonds.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  a  protracted  deflation  in  this  coun- 
try, the  only  way  to  bring  down  the  rate  of 
interest  to  its  natural  level  at  once,  is  re- 
sumption. 

2.  What  is  resumption?  Resumption  is  the 
return  by  the  govenunent  to  gold  redeema- 
bility  of  the  currency  at  a  rate  of  exchange 
fixed  by  statute.  In  the  United  States,  con- 
stitutionally, the  responsibility  for  resump- 
tion rests  on  the  shoulders  of  Congress. 

3.  Why  resumption?  Historically,  every  ex- 
periment with  irredeemable  paper  money 
has  been  followed  by  resumption  In  less 
than  25  years,  often  much  sooner,  some- 
times after  a  bloody  revolution  and  econom- 
ic ruin,  or  total  loss  of  the  value  of  curren- 
cy. Economic  science  has  not  yet  discovered 
the  secret  of  making  something  out  of  noth- 
ing, nor  is  it  likely  to  make  this  discovery  in 
the  future.  The  proposition  that  irredeem- 
able currency  is  a  permanent  condition  in 
human  affairs  Is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
the  government  can  make  something  out  of 
nothing.  The  sooner  we  disabuse  ourselves, 
the  better.  In  the  world  of  reality  even  the 
government  has  to  make  ends  meet,  and 
worry  about  the  deterioration  of  its  credit. 
From  this  vantage  point  resumption  ap- 
pears inevitable.  The  only  question  is 
whether  Congress  can  muster  up  the  politi- 
cal will  to  put  the  issue  on  Its  agenda  before 
the  economy  of  the  country  is  further  desta- 
bilized by  the  Irredeemable  dollar. 

4.  What  are  the  signs  that  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  has  deteriorated?  There  are 
two  criteria  whereby  the  credit-worthiness 
of  a  debtor  with  a  record  of  past  borrowing 
can  be  assessed:  1.  the  rate  of  interest  at 
which  lenders  are  willing  to  extend  new 
credits.  2.  the  duration  for  which  the  new- 
loans  are  granted.  The  credit  of  the  United 
States  has  greatly  deteriorated  since  the 
halcyon  days  of  40  year  bonds  yielding  2v«%. 
eagerly  snapped  up  by  safety-conscious  In- 
vestors. Every  time  the  maturing  debt  is 
rolled  over,  the  maturity  shrinks  and  the 
Treasury  is  forced  to  promise  a  higher 
return.  Since  the  credit  of  business  cannot 
be  better  than  the  credit  of  the  government. 


credit  conditions  have  generally  delenorat 
ed  in  this  country. 

5.  Can  government  bonds  bankrupt  busi- 
ness? Yes.  they  can.  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
Treasury  to  print  bonds  to  which  coupons 
with  double  digit  rates  are  attached.  An- 
other thing  Is  for  business  to  produce  a 
return  on  invested  capital  at  a  rate  better 
than  the  double  digit  printed  on  govern- 
ment bonds.  Business  producing  a  net 
return  at  a  single  digit  rate  is  rendered  sub- 
marginal  outright.  Nobody  in  his  right  mind 
would  take  the  risk  of  investing  in  capital  to 
produce  a  return  at  single  digit  rates,  if  he 
can  get  a  return  from  a  risk-free  govern- 
ment l>ond  at  a  double  digit  rate.  Nor  is  this 
a  question  of  government  Iwrrowing  "crowd- 
ing out"  business  borrowing.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  handing  down  a  death  sentence  for  busi- 
ness unable  to  produce  a  return  to  capital  at 
double  digit  rates. 

6.  Can  government  bonds  create  unem- 
ployment? Most  certainly  they  can.  Wage 
earners  are  not  equally  productive.  The  jobs 
of  those  individuals  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
productivity  spectrum  are  placed  into  Jeop- 
ardy by  the  high  yield  of  government  bonds. 
The  employer  of  workers  will  keep  a  msin  on 
the  job  only  if  the  man  can  produce  a  net 
return  on  invested  capital  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  yield  on  the  government  bond. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  all  wage  earners 
are  forced  to  compete  with  the  "productivi- 
ty" of  govenunent  bonds,  measured  by  the 
yield.  If  the  wage  earner  falls  to  meet  this 
test,  his  employer  would  l>e  better  off  if  he 
laid  off  the  worker,  sold  out  his  caplUl 
equipment,  and  put  the  proceeds  Into  high- 
yield  government  securities.  The  fact  that 
the  employer  often  finds  it  impossible  to 
sell  out  is  no  consolation.  In  that  case,  he 
will  let  the  capital  goods  complete  their  am 
ortization  cycle  and  then  scrap  them.  For 
the  wage  earner  this  is  but  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion, not  the  end  of  the  agony.  The  unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  high  yield  govern- 
ment bonds  is  concealed  by  a  time  lag  of 
variable  duration,  depending  on  the  life  of 
capital  goods.  Ultimately,  unemployment  is 
a  certainty. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  natural  level  of 
the  rate  of  interest?  As  we  have  seen,  the 
rate  of  interest  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  mar- 
ginal productivity  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
country.  Labor  and  capital,  which  can  only 
produce  a  return  at  a  rate  below  the  rate  of 
interest,  cannot  find  employment.  There- 
fore, if  monetary  policy  allows  the  rate  of 
interest  to  rise  dramatically  and  drastically, 
as  it  has  in  this  country,  then  large  seg- 
ments of  the  labor  force,  and  large  parts  of 
the  capital  park  are  rendered  submarginal. 
This  insight  shows  that  the  rale  of  interest 
is  at  its  natural  level  when  it  allows  all 
those  who  are  eager  to  earn  wages  to  find 
employment,  and  when  it  allows  the  capital 
goods  already  in  existence  to  stay  in  produc- 
tion, for  the  rest  of  their  useful  lives.  In 
other  words,  the  natural  rate  of  Interest  is 
the  rate  which  allows  labor  and  capital  to 
compete  against  the  "productivity"  of  gov- 
ernment bonds. 

8.  What  causes  the  rate  of  interest  to  rise 
drastically?  A  drastic  rise  in  the  rate  of  In- 
terest could  be  caused  by  economic  factors, 
e.g.,  during  the  reconstruction  period  In  the 
wake  of  a  natural  disaster  or  war  destruc- 
tion. The  rationale  is  that  it  is  in  every- 
body's interest  to  get  over  the  recor^struc- 
tion  period  and  return  to  normalcy  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  limited  resources  must  be  used  optimal- 
ly, in  combination  with  the  most  productive 
segment  of  the  labor  force,  and  with  the 
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most  efficient  part  of  the  surviving  capital 
park.  Under  these  conditions  the  Jump  in 
the  marginal  productivity  of  capital  and 
labor  Is  justified.  Once  the  reconstruction  Is 
well  under  way,  usually  within  a  year  or  so. 
the  rate  of  interest  can  speedily  return  to  its 
natural  level,  allowing  the  less  productive 
segment  of  the  labor  force,  and  the  less  effi- 
cient part  of  the  capital  park,  to  find  em- 
ployment once  more. 

The  drastic  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  in 
the  United  Slates  in  recent  years  has  no 
such  economic  Justification.  It  was  political- 
ly motivated  by  the  managers  of  irredeem- 
able currency,  amd  their  academic  mentors. 
It  was  engineered  as  a  stopgap,  to  save  the 
irredeemable  dollar  from  immediate  ruin,  at 
the  expense  of  labor  and  business,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  producers  of  real  wealth  in  this 
country. 

9.  Is  it  possible  to  bring  down  the  rate  of 
interest  to  its  natural  level  slowly? 

If  the  rate  of  interest  was  to  decline  from 
double  digits  to  its  natural  level,  say.  to  2 
percent,  over  a  period  of  several  years,  then 
this  would  mean  an  unprecedented  boom  in 
the  bond  market,  and  an  unmitigated  disas- 
ter for  the  producers  of  real  wealth.  Bond 
speculators  would  pocket  a  400  to  500  per- 
cent capital  gain.  But  these  gains  would  be 
make  by  ruining  a  large  number  of  business- 
es and  putting  much  of  the  labor  force  out 
of  work.  This  would  be  the  biggest  deflation 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  By  compari- 
son, bond  speculators  in  the  1930's  reaped 
only  a  100  percent  capital  gain,  as  the  yield 
on  long  term  government  bonds  declined 
from  4  percent  to  2  percent,  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  idle  much  of  the  country's  produc- 
tive resources.  The  long  road  to  low  interest 
rates  is  strewn  with  dangerous  pitfalls. 

10.  Is  it  possible  to  bring  down  the  rate  o/ 
interest  to  its  natural  level  at  once? 

Yes,  it  is  possible,  and  this  is  exactly  what 
should  be  done.  If  the  Congress  issued  Eagle 
Bonds  (so  named  as  principal  and  interest 
would  be  guaranteed  and  payable  in  Eagle 
gold  coins),  then  these  bonds  would  com- 
mand a  high  and  stable  value,  which  trans- 
lates into  low  and  stable  rate  of  interest,  ap- 
proximating the  natural  rate.  Thus  labor 
and  capital  could  once  more  compete  with 
the  "productivity"  of  government  bonds. 
This  reform  could  be  carried  out.  literally, 
overnight.  Confidence  in  the  economy 
would  return  at  once,  as  the  threat  of  high 
yield  government  bonds  was  removed.  Re- 
sumption could  follow  the  successful  float- 
ing of  the  Eagle  Bonds. 

11.  What  are  the  important  historical 
precedents  of  resumption? 

The  three  most  significant  precedents  are: 
1821.  by  Great  Britain,  after  the  inflation  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars;  1879.  by  the  United 
States,  after  the  inflation  due  to  the  Civil 
War;  1925,  by  Great  BriUIn,  after  the  inHa- 
tion  due  to  World  War  I.  The  Judgment  of 
economic  historians  on  these  resumptions  Is 
not  favorable.  They  considered  that  the  re- 
sumptions were  failures,  to  be  blamed  for 
the  accompanying  deflation.  They  did  not 
analyze  the  policy  mistakes  made  in  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  for  resumption. 

12.  What  was  the  major  policy  mistake 
made  in  connection  with  the  historic  re- 
sumptions? 

The  mistake  was  not  the  decision  to 
resume,  but  the  failure  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  resumption  by  restoring  the  rate 
of  interest  to  its  natural  level  prior  to  re- 
sumption. In  consequence  the  deflation,  al- 
ready in  progress,  had  so  much  further  to 
go  after  resumption.  Economic  revival  was 
therefore  not  instantaneous,  but  came  only 


after  more  economic  distress.  This  gave  the 
gold  standard  a  bad  name  suggesting  that  it 
was  synonymous  with  deflation  and  unem- 
ployment. 

13.  What  u  deflation? 

Deflation  is  the  necessary  correction  that 
follows  every  inflationary  adventure.  The 
rate  of  interest  has  to  t>e  brought  down  to 
its  naturstl  level.  Deflation  is  commonly 
identified  with  declining  prices,  causing 
widespread  business  failures  and  unemploy- 
ment. This  is  wrong.  It  is  not  declining 
prices,  but  the  combination  of  declining 
prices  and  declining  Interest  rates— especial- 
ly if  the  decline  is  protracted— which  is 
causing  bankruptcies  and  unemployment. 
The  mirror  image  of  declining  Interest  rates 
is  a  t>ooming  bond  market,  syphoning  off 
the  lifeblood  of  the  economy,  rewarding  the 
bond  speculator,  taking  his  reward  out  of 
the  hide  of  labor  and  productive  people.  In 
summary:  Inflation  =  booming  commodity 
market -»- collapsing  bond  market:  defla- 
tion =  booming  bond  market  +  collapsing 
commodity  market. 

14.  Is  deflation  a  natural  disaster,  beyond 
human  control? 

It  is  not.  Deflation  is  engendered  by 
human  folly  and  could  be  prevented  by 
shunning  the  temptation  of  inflation.  After 
inflation  has  taken  place,  deflation  is  inevi- 
table but  intelligent  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  would  make  it  a  very  brief  episode,  a 
shock  therapy  to  be  sure,  but  one  that 
cannot  do  lasting  harm.  A  quick  deflation, 
bringing  down  the  rate  of  interest  to  its  nat- 
ural level  is.  in  fact,  salutary.  It  puts  the 
country  back  to  work  right  away.  Only  pro- 
tracted deflation  is  ruinous. 

15.  Was  the  gold  standard  responsible  for 
previous  deflations? 

No:  the  gold  standard  was  used  as  the 
scapegoat  and  convenient  whipping  boy.  but 
the  real  cause  for  protracted  deflation  was 
inept  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  the  wrong 
way  of  financing  relief,  and  the  counter-pro- 
ductive policy  of  pump-priming  through 
government  spending.  Public  relief  and 
public  works  were  financed  through  the  sale 
of  government  bonds.  This  was  counter-pro- 
ductive as  the  new  issues  of  government 
bonds  made  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  inter- 
est—which in  the  absence  of  these  Issues 
would  have  l)een  very  quick— a  much  more 
prolonged  affair.  Pump-priming  through 
public  works  financed  by  the  sale  of  govern- 
ment bonds  turned  a  24-hour  flu  Into  a 
chronic  disease  lasting  for  a  decade.  The 
gold  standard  had  no  part  in  it.  The  same 
thing  may  be  happening  today,  under  the 
regime  of  irredeemable  currency. 

16.  If  irredeemable  currency  is  bad  with- 
out redeeming  features,  why  don't  our  politi- 
cians tell  it  as  it  is? 

For  the  most  part,  it  Is  Ignorance.  Curren- 
cy, credit,  and  circulation  are  complex  mat- 
ters, and  charlatanism  is  rampant.  The  ma- 
jority of  well-meaning  politicians  has  fallen 
victim  to  quackery  peddled  at  our  universi- 
ties as  monetary  science,  to  the  exclusion  of 
sound  theory.  But  there  Is  a  minority  of 
politicians  who  knowingly  and  willingly  sup- 
port the  regime  of  irredeemable  currency,  in 
spite  of  the  great  harm  it  does  to  the  dy- 
namic producers  In  the  country.  These  poli- 
ticians realize  that  this  regime  alone  makes 
the  usurpation  of  powers— reserved  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  people,  vote-buying, 
simony,  corruption,  etc..  possible.  They  have 
vested  interest  in  perpetuating  such  a 
system. 

As  Stephen  Leacock.  the  Canadian  hu- 
morist and  economist  said  In  1932:  "What 
does  the  regulation  of  the  money  supply 


mean?  If  it  means  anything  at  all.  It  must 
mean  that  there  will  be  three  men  in  a  room 
somewhere,  who  will  expand  the  money 
supply  and  then  contract  it,  and  boost 
prices  up  and  down.  If  that  time  ever  comes. 
I  want  to  be  one  of  the  three,  or  at  least  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  all  three."  Leacock 
had  no  illusions:  he  told  It  as  it  was:  "the 
three-menin-a-room  stuff  will  do  for  Soviet 
Russia:  it  will  not  do  for  us.  You  cannot 
have  a  system  of  social  control  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  three  men  in  a  room.  You 
cannot  have  prices  which  are  moved  up  by  a 
group  in  control.  You  cannot  have  wages 
which  can  be  shifted  down  in  their  purchas- 
ing power  by  the  monetary  caste.  The  three 
men.  when  they  move  prices  up  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  wages  down,  would  follow, 
or  would  be  tempted  to  follow,  all  sorts  of 
self-seeking  ends.  You  cannot  run  society 
like  that.  The  monetary  standard  must  be 
based  on  things,  and  not  on  the  opinion  of 
men.  If  you  try  to  have  one  based  on  the  in- 
terest of  pressure  groups,  you  have  started 
the  biggest  human  exploitation  you  can  pos- 
sibly imagine." 

17.  What  are  the  steps  involved  in  resump- 
tion? 

The  first  step  Is  for  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  coinage  of  gold  into  Eagle  coins,  as 
per  the  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1900.  for  pri- 
vate as  well  as  for  government  account.  This 
will  put  gold  back  to  work,  gold  which  now 
lies  unused  and  unemployed  at  the  bottom 
of  public  and  private  vaults.  The  second 
step  is  D-day,  when  the  Treasury  starts 
marketing  the  new  Eagle  Bonds  with  40 
year  maturity,  to  yield  2%  percent.  D  stands 
for  "declaration":  the  Treasury  declares  its 
intention  to  replace  the  short  term  govern- 
ment debt  financed  at  high  interest  rates  by 
long  term  debt  financed  at  low  Interest 
rates.  The  third  step  is  R-day.  R  stands  for 
"resumption".  On  that  day  Congress  will  fix 
the  rate  of  exchange  t>etween  the  paper 
dollar  and  the  Eagle  currency. 

18.  The  exchange  of  the  12  percent  paper 
dollar  bonds  for  2V»  percent  Eagle  Bonds 
would  6e  a  repudiation  of  the  public  debt, 
would  It  not? 

No.  Replacing  an  irredeemable  promise  by 
a  redeemable  one  is  no  repudiation.  It  is  the 
exact  opctosite  of  repudiation.  The  promise 
of  12  percent  yield  on  the  paper  dollar  bond 
is  not  a  credible  promise,  nor  Is  It  an  honest 
one.  The  government  cannot  make  good  on 
that  promise  except  by  paying  back  depreci- 
ated dollars  to  the  t>ondholders.  or  by  break- 
ing the  back  of  the  productive  elements  in 
this  country. 

19.  Why  would  people  prefer  the  2V*  per- 
cent Eagle  Bonds  to  the  12  percent  paper 
dollar  bonds? 

The  bondholder  would  act  in  his  own  best 
interest.  The  Eagle  Bonds  are  better  than 
gold  (in  that  they  are  an  equivalent  of  gold, 
paying  Interest  in  gold),  let  alone  paper 
bonds.  The  paper  dollar  bond  is  paper, 
promising  to  pay  nothing  more  substantial 
than  another  piece  of  paper.  The  bondhold- 
ers know.  If  anyt>ody  does,  that  gold  is  gold, 
and  paper  is  paper.  Since  the  Treasury  is 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  exchange  paper 
bonds  for  gold  bonds,  it  Is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  bondholders  will  grab  the 
Eagle  Bonds  and  run,  before  the  Treasury 
changes  Its  mind,  which  it  might  well  do. 
The  tiondholder  clinging  to  his  paper  bond 
would  run  the  risk  that  the  Treasury  might 
recall  the  paper  bonds  on  R-day.  True,  the 
bondholder  could  sue  the  Treasury  for 
breach  of  contract,  but  his  chances  of  win- 
ning are  none  too  good,  and  this  is  putting  it 
mildly.  Resumption  Is  not  merely  a  change 


of  the  standard  of  value.  It  Is  a  reform  in- 
volving the  whole  superstructure  of  debts 
and  deferred  payments.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  arrangements  made  for  de 
ferred  payments  under  a  depreciating  cur 
rency  standard  are  legally  enforceable 
under  the  gold  standard  with  stable  curren 
cy  value.  Whoever  has  heard  of  a  gold  bond 
promising  to  pay  12  percent  Interest? 

20.  Would  slack  demand  for  the  2Vt  per- 
cent Eagle  Bonds  put  resumption  into  jeop- 
ardy? 

No.  Slack  demand  would  mean  that  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  go  into  the  open 
market  and  bid  for  cash  gold,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  meet  lis  maturing  short  term  debt 
after  R-day.  This  would  lend  lo  raise  the 
market  price  of  gold,  suggesting  that  the  ex- 
change rate  between  paper  dollars  and  gold, 
to  be  fixed  by  Congress  on  R-day.  would  be 
higher  than  anticipated.  This  would  make 
the  Eagle  Bonds  more  attractive.  Gold 
should  start  moving  lo  the  coffers  of  the 
Treasury  as  soon  as  the  speculators  were 
convinced  that  the  Treasury  meant  busi- 
ness. 

21.  But  a  high  official  gold  price  would  be 
injlationary,  would  it  not?  No.  Inflation  is  a 
combination  of  rising  prices  and  rising  inter- 
est rates.  Prices  cannot  rise  as  long  as  inter- 
est rales  are  stable.  If  Innalion  followed  re- 
sumption, then  not  the  high  official  gold 
price,  but  Inept  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  is 
lo  be  blamed,  for  allowing  the  interest  rale 
to  rise  again.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  rise,  it 
Is  naive  in  the  extreme  to  assume  that  hold- 
ers of  gold  would  take  profit  and  go  on  a 
spending  spree,  bidding  up  commodity 
prices.  The  theoretical  and  historical  evi- 
dence shows  that  prices  and  interest  rates 
would  be  far  more  stable  under  the  new  gold 
standard,  than  they  have  been  under  the 
regime  of  the  irredeemable  dollar. 

22.  Would  foreign  governments  follow  the 
monetary  leadership  of  the  UniUd  States 
and  resume?  They  would  have  everything  lo 
gain,  and  nothing  lo  lose,  if  they  did.  They 
would  enormously  strengthen  public  credit, 
would  stabilize  their  domestic  money  and 
credit  markets,  and  would  open  up  new 
vistas  for  their  export  industry  and  trade. 
Only  weak  and  authoritarian  governments, 
apprehensive  of  the  good  will  of  their  own 
citizens  and  creditors,  would  keep  their  mar- 
kets in  stralljacket  by  hanging  on  lo  their 
depreciating  currencies.  In  doing  so  they 
would  act  against  the  Interest  of  their 
people  who,  as  a  consequence,  could  not  par- 
take the  triumph  of  economic  revival  In  the 
most  civilized  parts  of  the  world. 

23.  Is  there  enough  gold  to  support  an 
international  gold  standard?  The  ar«wer  is 
an  unqualified  "yes".  Contrary  to  folklore, 
gold  is  not  scarce.  Gold  is  the  most  abun- 
dant commodity  known  lo  and  produced  by 
man,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  stocks  to 
flows.  It  Is  precisely  this  fact  which  makes 
gold  far  more  eligible  than  any  other  com- 
modity to  serve  as  standard  of  value.  The 
abundance  of  gold  is  due  lo  its  constant 
marginal  utility.  In  this  respect  gold  is 
unique:  while  other  goods  decline  in  value 
when  the  existence  of  large  and  growing 
hoards  is  revealed,  gold  is  impervious  to 
hoarding.  What  makes  gold  scarce  is  the 
abuse  of  credit,  sending  gold  into  hiding  or 
to  places  where  credit  Is  not  abused. 

24.  What  would  happen  if  the  U.S.S.R.  or 
South  Africa  tried  to  sabotage  the  interna- 
tional gold  standard  by  gold  dumping?They 
are  welcome  to  try. 

It  costs  real  resources  to  produce  gold, 
even  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Gold  is  a  form  of 
wealth.  These  governments  would  give  up 


this  wealth  only  in  exchange  for  another 
form  of  wealth  more  desirable  or  more 
useful  to  them  At  any  rat*,  the  abundance 
of  gold  flowing  to  these  shores  would  be  a 
good  sign,  a  welcome  sign  II  would  further 
reinforce  the  credit  markets  tx>ost  trade, 
production,  and  capital  accumulation  in  this 
country  The  wealth  of  the  country  would 
grow  The  specter  of  unfriendly  govern- 
ments dumping  gold  in  order  lo  embarrass 
the  United  States  is  a  red  herring 

25.  WTiar  should  be  done  to  ensure  that  the 
humiliation    of  August    IS.    1971    'the    day 
President  Nuon   repudiated  the  obligation 
to  pay  gold  at  the  rate  of  S3S  per  oz.  lo  for- 
eign  creditors!    is   never    repeated    after   re- 
sumption? The  gold  standard  should  not  be 
abused  and  compromised  as  it   was  by  the 
Roosevelt    Administration    m    1933.    by   de- 
valuing the  dollar  for  no  good  reason  and  to 
no  good  purpose.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act 
of  1913  should  be  enforced    In  particular, 
government  bonds  are  not  eligible  as  assets 
held  against  the  note  and  deposit  liabilities 
of   the   Federal   Reserve   banks— only   gold 
and    real    bills    are.    Congress    should    not 
abridge  the  citizen's  right   to  convert   his 
gold  into  gold  coin  of  the  realm  at  the  Mini, 
nor  his  right  to  hoard,  lo  melt,  or  lo  export 
the  gold  coin  of  the  realm  in  his  possession. 
Congress  should  not  pass  legal  tender  laws. 
Fiscal  policy  should  serve  one  aim.  and  one 
aim  only:  to  malnuin  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  highest  possible  level.  The 
purpose  of  taxation  is  to  raise  revenue  to 
cover  essential  public  expenditure,  and  not 
social  engineering  or  economic  fine-tuning. 
Borrowing  should  be  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment only  if  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the 
debt  can  eventually  be  repaid.  The  govern- 
ment debt  should  be  financed  only  through 
long  term  bonds.  The  issue  of  Treasury  bills 
should  be  severely  limited  in  time  and  in 
amount  as  well.  A  sinking  fund  should  be 
set  up  to  protect  the  value  of  government 
bonds.  If  the  rate  of  interest  increased  as  a 
result  of  natural  disaster  or  war  destruction, 
then  the  government  debt  should  be  refi- 
nanced at  the  higher  rate.  Profligate  and 
frivolous  goverrunent  spending  must  be  ex- 
posed as  waste  at  best,  and  as  vote-buying  at 
worst.   Monetary  policy   has  one  aim,  and 
one  aim  only:  to  keep  the  rate  of  interest 
stable  at  its  natural  level,  such  that  labor 
and  capital  can  compete  successfully  with 
the    "productivity"    of   government    bonds. 
The   idea   that   the   purpose   of    monetary 
policy   is  the   manipulation   of  the  money 
supply  must  be  abandoned.  Inflation,  and 
hence,  deHation.  can  t>e  averted  if  the  coun- 
try is  firmly  on  the  gold  standard  and  does 
not  allow  monetary  policy  to  be  used  for  po- 
litical purposes.  Every  inflation  in  the  past, 
whether  in  wartime  or  in  peacetime,  was  the 
direct  result  of  a  monetary  policy  allowing 
interest  rates  to  Join  prices  In  an  upward 
spiral.  In  order  to  accommodate  political  ob- 
jectives. The  humiliation  of  August  15,  1971 
was  a  consequence. 

D  1805 
To  the  citi2iens  of  this  country,  the 
restoration  of  the  honest  money, 
money  backed  by  gold,  has  a  profound 
significance.  It  means  that  if  you  want 
to  buy  a  home,  you  can  do  it  at  a  rate 
of  interest  that  would  be  about  6  or  7 
percent  rather  than  the  12  percent  or 
13  percent  you  are  asked  to  pay  today. 
If  you  are  a  college  student  wanting  to 
borrow  money  to  get  an  education  and 
your  bank  wants  you  to  pay  10  percent 
or  II   percent  when  you  finish  your 


college  education,  take  about  5  points 
off  of  that  interest  rate,  and  that  is 
what  it  would  save  you  in  terms  of  re- 
storing gold-backed  currency  in  Amer- 
ica. 

If  you  are  a  businessman  struggling 
to  pay  15  percent  interest  rate  pay- 
ments on  a  business  loan,  take  5  points 
off  of  that,  and  you  will  find  out  what 
the  impart  would  be  on  your  ability  to 
build  a  business,  to  start  a  business  or 
expand  a  business  Those  of  us  in- 
volved in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  mean  that  the 
U.S.  Government  could  once  again  sell 
its  debt  for  3  percent  or  less,  as  it  did 
prior  to  1971  when  this  Nation  was 
taken  off  the  gold  standard. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  made  that  decision 
in  August  1971,  he  told  the  American 
people  that  it  was  merely  temporary.  I 
would  suggest  that  most  peoples  defi- 
nition of  temporary  ■  would  be  served 
by  the  expiration  of  14  years 

In  light  of  this.  1  will  in  the  next  few 
days  be  introducing  a  bill  declaring  a 
resumption  of  the  gold  standard  here 
in  this  country.  It  would  provide  that 
on  October  1.  19?6,  the  US  Govern- 
ment shall  call  in  all  debt  instruments 
and  in  place  thereof  issue  legal  bonds 
at  2V2  percent  interest  denominated 
and  guaranteed  in  Eagle  currency. 

It  would  also  provide  on  October  1, 
1987.  U.S.  currency  shall  be  redeem- 
able in  gold  at  a  value  to  be  deter- 
mined by  market  prices. 

An  action  of  this  type  would  drive 
out  the  inflation  premium  in  the  lend- 
ing rate,  it  would  permit  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  its  annual  interest 
expense  by  roughly  $100  billion  a  year; 
and  the  resultant  expansion  in  the 
credit-sensitive  businesses  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  automobiles,  housing,  plus 
all  those  other  businesses  that  depend 
upon  credit  to  stay  alive,  there  would 
be  a  surge  of  investment  and  job  cre- 
ation in  America  that  would  be  the 
envy  of  the  whole  world. 

Not  only  this,  it  would  help  our 
neighbors  to  the  South  who  currently 
are  in  debt  over  their  heads,  to  have 
an  interest  rate  whereby  they  can  de- 
velop their  economy,  that  would 
expand  job  opportunities  in  their  soci- 
ety, reduce  the  pressures  for  revolu- 
tion that  currently  exist  in  countries 
like  Mexico. 

Indeed,  it  would  lay  the  foundation 
for  not  only  a  balanced  budget  but 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  for 
the  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHAEFER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Slaughter,  for  20  minutes.  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Mr.  Parris.  for  60  minutes,  Novem- 
ber 4.  5.  and  6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNDiNE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ToRRZS.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  on  H.R. 
3629.  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
today. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  on  sec- 
tion 2,  title  II  of  H.R.  3629,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Studds,  following  statement  of 
Mr.  CoNTE  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment on  H.R.  3629  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHAEFER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Clinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  SWINDALL. 
Mr.  RiTTER. 
Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Coble. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNDiNE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rancel. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  Kostmayer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  1160.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions (or  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescrlt>e  military 
personnel  levels  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1986.  to  revise  and  Im- 
prove military  compensation  programs,  to 
improve  defense  procurement  procedures,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  national  security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and 

S.J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  to  commend 
the  people  and  the  sovereign  confederation 
of  the  neutral  nation  of  Switzerland  for 
their  contributions  to  freedom,  internation- 
al peace,  and  understanding  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  No- 
vember 19-20,  1985,  in  Geneva.  Switzerland. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  30: 

H.R.  3605.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  au- 
thority to  establish  and  administer  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  for  Federal 
Government  employees  be  extended 
through  December  31.  1985; 

H.R.  2409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  act  relating  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  National 
Research  Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  October  20.  1985.  as 
"Benign  Essential  Blepharospasm  Aware- 
ness Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
Awareness  Month." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  October  31,  1985. 
at  10  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BIU^S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2963.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  engage  in  a  10-year  research  program  to 
monitor,  evaluate  and  identify  the  causes 
and  effects  of  atmospheric  pollution  on  the 


growth,  health  and  productivity  of  forest 
ecosystems,  on  forest  reserves  created  from 
the  public  domain,  on  forest  areas  acquired 
under  authority  of  the  act  of  March  1.  1911. 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  515).  and  on  other 
public  and  private  forest  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
99-344.  Pt.  1 ).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1593.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  release  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  certain  restric- 
tions in  a  previous  conveyance  of  land  to 
the  town  of  Jerome.  AZ  (Rept.  99-345).  Re 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1795.  A  bill  to  exempt 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
from  a  restriction  set  forth  in  the  act  of 
April  21,  1806  (Rept.  99-346).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1740.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  release  a  re- 
versionary interest  in  certain  lands  in 
Orange  County.  FL.  which  were  previously 
conveyed  to  Orange  County.  FL;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-347).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SWIFT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. H.a.  3525.  A  bill  to  amend  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  uniform  re- 
gional poll  closing  times  In  the  continental 
United  States  for  Presidential  general  elec- 
tions; with  amendments  (Rept.  99-348).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BOULTER   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Craic.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
Mr.     Wilson.     Mr.     Schuette.     Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Monson.  Mr. 
Skeen.  and  Mr.  DeLay): 
H.R.  3643.  A  bill  to  require  U.S.  :   present- 
atives  to  international  financial  institutions 
to  oppose  assistance  by  such  Institutions  for 
the  production  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  competition  with  United  States  produced 
agricultural  commodities,  and  for  other  pur 
poses:   to   the   Committee   on   Banking.   Pi 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COBLE  (for  himself.  Mr 
Broyhilj..  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro 
Una.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr 
Neal,  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Heniwn.  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  McMil 
LAN.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr 
Weaver.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Horton 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  N»r.  Qi7il 
LEN.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Henry,  Mr 
Natcher.  Mr  Daniel.  Ms.  Kaptur 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Tallon.  Ms.  Mi 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Gunder 
SON.  Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr 
Bliley.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Shelby 
Mr.    Whitten.    and    Mr.    Hammer 

SCHMIDT): 

H.R.  3644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  promote  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  furniture  with  Canada,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.R.  3645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  relief  for 
insolvent  farmers  by  excluding  certain  cap- 
ital gains  amounts  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing the  alternative  minimum  tax:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  SiLJANDER.  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr. 
Ralph    M.    Hall.    Mr.    Barton    of 
Texas.   Mr.   Armey.   Mr.   Lightfoot. 
Mr.     Chapman.     Mr.     Monson.     Mr. 
Hansen.     Mr.     Volkmer.     and     Mr, 
DoRNAN  of  California): 
H.R.  3646.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  protective  garments  in 
federally  assisted  hospitals:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.   SiLJANDER.   Mr.   Gingrich.   Mr. 
Ralph    M.    Hall,    Mr.    Cobey.    Mr. 
Barton   of  Texas.   Mr.   Armey.   Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Niel- 
soN    of    Utah.    Mr.    Monson.    Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER.  Mr.  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California): 
H.R.  3647.  A  bill  to  prohibit  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  or  other  health  care  deliv- 
ery personnel  who  have  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  from  practicing  in  fed- 
erally assisted  hospitals:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Bliley.   Mr.   Barton  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Siljan- 
der.    Mr.    Chapman,    Mr.    Gingrich, 
Mr.    NiELSON   of   Utah.   Mr.   Cobey, 
Mr.   Monson.   Mr.   Ralph   M.   Hall, 
Mr.     Weber.     Mr.     Lightfoot.     Mr. 
Whittaker.      Mr.      Volkmer.      Mr. 
Daniel,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  3648.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  city.  town,  or  other  po- 
litical jurisdiction  which  permits  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  public  baths;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  SiLJANDER.  Mr.  Cobey.  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.    Barton   of   Texas.   Mr.   Armey. 
Mr.    Lightfoot,   Mr.    Chapman.   Mr. 
NiELSoN  of  Utah,  Mr.  Monson.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Whitta 
KER.  Mr.  Roemer.  and  Mr.  Dornan  ol 
California): 
H.R.  3649.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense for  a  person  with  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency or  a  peri-on  with  a  high  risk  of  ac 
quiring    such    deficiency    to    intentionally 
donate  blood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    de   LUGO   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Foley.    Mr.    Barnes.    Mr.    Gray    of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Alex 
ANDER.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Bereuter.  and  Mr. 
O'Brien): 
H.R.  3650.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Eastern 
Caribbean    Center   at    the    College    of    the 
Virgin  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  HOWARD: 
H.R.  3651.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation  to 
convey  federally  held  lands  in  the  Black 
Hills  to  the  Sioux  Nation;  to  provide  for  the 
economic  development,  resource  protection 
and  self-determination  of  the  Sioux  Nation; 


10  remove  barriers  to  the  free  exercise  of 
traditional    Indian    religion    in    the    Black 
Hills;   to   preserve   the   sacred   Black   Hills 
from    desecration:    to    establish    a    wildlife 
sanctuary;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  Mr.  Hillis): 
H.R.  3652.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of 
title   10,  United  States  Code  (the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice),  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  by  courts-martial 
of  sentences  of  capital  punishment:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  3653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Price-An- 
derson provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  to  extend  and  improve  procedures 
for  liability  and  indemnification  for  nuclear 
incidents;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  (for  herself.  Ms. 
Snowe,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Porter,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Green. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Mralek.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Berman.  Mr.  ZscHAU.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Mr.  I*epper.  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Matsui.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Coelho.  and  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas): 
H.R.  3654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  require  that  support 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment for  family  planning  service  programs 
be  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
voluntarism  and  Informed  choice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  3655.  A  bill  to  counter  restrictive 
practices  in  the  marine  transportation  of 
automobiles,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR  (for  herself,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,  and  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio): 
H.R.  3656.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cost  effi- 
ciency in  the  shipment  of  United  States 
Government  cargoes,  to  establish  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Advisory 
Council,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Biaggi, 


Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Flippo,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  Ijtvin  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
McEiWEN,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Tor- 
RiCELLi.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Wolfe,  and 

Mr.  WORTLEY): 

H.J.  Res.  434.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  4.  1986,  as  "Nation- 
al Arson  Awareness  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
establishment  of  a  memorial  to  honor  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By    Ms.    KAPTUR    (for    herself,    Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Walcren.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.    Martinez,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,   Mr.   Luken,   Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio): 
H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1986  as  "Save  for  the  U.S.A.  Year,"  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Armey.    Mr.    Lightfoot.    Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Monson.  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall,  Mr.   Roemer,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.  Con.  Res.  224.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
the    education    of   children    with    acquired 
immune  deficiency  or  acquired  inunune  defi- 
ciency related  complex;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
279.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rel- 
ative to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BIIXS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
3657)  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  H.  Fon- 
orow.  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  12:  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  358:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  1059:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1207:  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1458:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Myers  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  1809:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 
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H.R.  19U:  Mr.  Sunbqdist. 

H.R.  1950:  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNo.  Mr.  Hau.  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Yatrom. 

H.R.  2267:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Applecate.  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  SwiNDAU..  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
and  Mr.  Monson. 

H.R.  2489:  Mr.  Rosso 

H.R.  2589:  Mr.  Markey 

H.R.  2805:  Mr  Petri.  Mr.  Pish.  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Bereutxr.  Mr.  Miixer  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

H.R.  2854:  Mrs.  Ixoyd  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  2907:  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  2911:  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  2954:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
LrviNE  of  California,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma. 

H  R.  3280:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  3296:  Mr.  Bedell.  Ms.  Kaptuh.  and 
Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  3344:  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Bdstamante.  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  3346:  Mr.  Grecc. 

H.R  3379:  Mr.  Ahmey.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr 
Chapman.  Mr.  Swindall.  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  OUahoma. 

H.R.  3408:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Ranccl.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  PusTKR.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Hoches,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Mrazex.  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  3418:  Mr.  Stemholm 

H.R.  3470:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr 
Borski.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Con 
YERs,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Bustamante. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Trapicant.  Mr 
Clincer.  Mr.  Jetpords,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Ap 
PLEGATE.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr 
DeWine.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mrs 
LiOYD.  Mr.  T>iomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Glick 
man.  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Shaw 
Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Howard.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr 
Fields.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  An 
DREWS.  Mr.  Coats.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mrs.  John 
son.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr 
Taylor.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr 
Yatron.  Mr.  BiACGi,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  La 
GOMARsiNO.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr 
Dingell.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  White 
HURST.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Grot 
BERG.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr 
Towns.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Eng 
LisH,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr 
McMillan. 

H.R.  3505:  Mr.  de  Loco.  Mr.  Grotberg 
Mr.  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3522:  Mr.  Regula  and  Mr  Packard. 

H.R.  3594:  Mr.  Chandler. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  White 
hurst.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Call 
fomia.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Monson.  Mr 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Siljanoer.  Mr.  Cobey,  Mr 
Bilirakis.  and  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  3626:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Clinger.  and  Mr.  McGrath. 


H.J.  Res.  1:  Mr.  Prenzel. 

H.J.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Zschau.  and 
Mr.  Regula. 

H.J.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Monson, 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Gregg.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.J.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Rosso.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  Mr.  Latta.  and  Mr.  Coorter. 

H.J.  Res.  424:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Grot- 
berg. Mr.  SuNiHjoisT.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Monson.  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr. 
Ortiz.  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
FsosT.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  BARTLrrr.  Mr.  Calla- 
H\K.  Mr.  Craic.  "..  EcKERT  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Pa  well.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
HiLLis.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McDaoe. 
Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  Walker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  117:  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Poqua.  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Miketa. 
Mr.  Matsoi.  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.  Con.  Res.  209:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKI.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Eckert  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
KoLBE.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Gunderson.  and  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.  Con.  Res.  213:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  and 
Mr.  Neal. 

H.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.  Res.  203:  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
DeWine.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.  Res.  247:  Mr.  Applecate. 

H.  Res.  270:  Mr.  Martinez.  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Koltcr.  and  Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows; 

243.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council  of  Berea,  OH.  relative  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standard  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

244.  Also,  petition  of  Melat  and  Pressman, 
attorneys  at  law.  Colorado  Springs,  CO.  rel- 
ative to  Tara  Lynn  Waldner  and  medical 
malpractice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

245.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Bever- 
age Control  Association.  Inc..  Alexandria. 
VA,  relative  to  excise  taxes;  to  the  Conimit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
-In  title  I  (text  of  H.R.  3290).  strike  out 
section  122  (limiting  the  p>enalty  for  late  en- 
rollment in  part  A),  section  145  (relating  to 
occupational  therapy  services),  section  149 
(relating  to  demonstration  of  preventive 
health  services  under  medicare),  section  155 
(relating  to  vision  care),  section  157  (relat- 
ing to  changing  medicare  appeals  rights). 
section  161  (relating  to  services  for  pregnant 
women),  and  section  168  (relating  to  exten- 
sion of  MNIS  deadline);  and  redesignate  the 
remaining  sections  accordingly  (with  con- 
forming changes  In  the  table  of  contents). 

Strike  out  title  III  (relating  to  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children);  and  redesig- 
nate the  succeeding  titles  and  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
-  To  strike  section  123" 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

(Amendment  to  text  of  H.R.  3290.) 
—Page  4.  strike  out  lines  6  throuth  14  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Continuation  or  Transition  for  Oi»i 
Year.— (1)  Section  1886(d)(1)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
139ww(d)(l)(A))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1986"  In  clauses  (it)  and  (ill)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

(2)  Section  1886(d)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (II):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (ill)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(ill)  on  or  after  October  1,  1985.  and 
before  October  1.  1986.  the  target  percent- 
age' is  40  percent  and  the  DRG'  percentage 
is  60  percent;  and 

(iv)  on  or  after  October  1.  1986.  and 
before  October  1.  1987.  the  target  percent- 
age' Is  20  percent  and  the  'DRG  percentage' 
Is  80  percent.". 

(3)  Section  1886(d)(l>(D>  of  such  Act  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 1 ); 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (ID  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

•■(II)  on  or  after  October  1.  1985.  and 
before  October  1,  1986.  is  a  combined  rate 
consisting  of  60  percent  of  the  national  ad- 
justed DRG  prospective  payment  rate  and 
40  percent  of  the  regional  adjusted  DRG 
prospective  payment  rate,  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  such  discharges;  and 

"(111)  on  or  after  October  1.  1986.  and 
before  October  1.  1987,  Is  a  combined  rate 
consisting  of  80  percent  of  the  national  ad- 
justed DRG  prospective  payment  rate  and 
20  percent  of  the  regional  adjusted  DRG 
prospective  payment  rate,  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  for  such  discharges.". 

By  Mr.  SWINDALL: 
—Page  38.  strike  out  lines  11-19  and  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(3)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  report  to  Congress,  no 
later  than  16  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  on  the  effect  of  the 
Implementation  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section.  Including  the  adequacy  of 
remedies  provided  therein  and  the  need  for 
civil  enforcement  and  criminal  penalties  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  28,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious,  wise  and  patient  God.  it 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
those  who  always  seem  to  know  best 
what  decisions  to  make,  never  had  to 
make  any  decisions.  Their  harsh  judg- 
ments and  criticism  come  easily.  Their 
advice  is  generous  and  free.  Their  re- 
sponsibility is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
rhetoric.  Help  them  dear  Lord,  some- 
how to  appreciate  the  awesome  duty 
of  being  the  one  with  whom  the  buck 
stops. 

Grant  Thy  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, loving  Father,  to  those  who  work 
here  who  do  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
such  freewheeling  irresponsibility. 
When  all  the  words  have  been  spoken 
and  written,  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  have  been  made,  and  the  debate 
finished,  then  comes  the  lonely 
moment  of  decision  often  involving 
momentous  issues.  Each  must  say  yes 
or  no  whatever  the  consequences  per- 
sonally or  nationally.  God  of  truth,  be 
present  in  this  place  and  guide  to  deci- 
sions worthy  of  the  most  powerful  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world. 

Lead  us  in  Thy  will  and  way.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  pro 
tempore,  the  convening  hour  of  course 
is  9  a.m. 

We  have  time  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  of  10  min- 
utes each;  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes: 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
exceed  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each;  and  fol- 
lowing morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  S.  1714, 
the  farm  bill.  Rollcall  votes  will  occur 
throughout  the  day  today. 

I  think  our  colleagues  should  be  pre- 
pared for  a  later  session  today  and  to- 


morrow night.  I  believe  with  the  lead- 
er's assurance,  perhaps  on  Friday  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Senators  will  be  able 
to  schedule  their  activities  in  their 
States  or  other  functions.  But  certain- 
ly tonight  and  tomorrow  night  will  be. 
I  would  think,  later  than  usual.  The 
leader  will  develop  that  during  the  day 
as  we  note  the  progress  or  lack  there- 
of. 

THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  again  the  Chaplain  has 
given  us  an  extraordinarily  thoughtful 
prayer  as  he  does  almost  without  ex- 
ception. Indeed,  it  does  come  down  to 
the  fact  that  in  our  part  of  the  world 
you  can  sit  on  the  arena  fence  and 
watch  the  activity  down  there  in  the 
mud.  That  is  easier  to  do.  But  when 
you  are  down  there  doing  the  hand 
wrestling  in  the  corral,  you  have  to  do 
that  by  yourself.  We  have  a  lot  of  ob- 
servers in  this  body.  Indeed,  people 
who  are  among  the  fainthearted  who 
sit  aside  and  criticize  do  not  get  in 
there  and  grapple  with  it.  We  do  not 
have  the  luxury  here  of  voting 
"maybe. "  We  have  to  vote  "yes"  or 
•no. "  We  all  do  that.  It  is  important. 
We  realize  indeed  that  there  are  many 
who  walk  the  walk  in  this  body  and 
some  who  just  talk  the  talk. 

I  guess  it  is  that  way  in  every  organi- 
zation, committee,  or  community  in 
this  Nation.  And  it  is.  After  all,  we  are 
a  representative  government.  So  it 
should  be  that  way. 

With  that,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  leader's  time,  and  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  acting  Democratic  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  minority  leader.  Senator  Byrd, 
be  reserved  for  his  use  later  in  the 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


LETS  TAKE  UP  THE  SOVIETS  ON 
THEIR  SIBERIAN  RADAR  PRO- 
POSAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
front  page  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  October  29.  Leslie  Gelb  re- 
ports an  offer  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
end  the  major  dispute  between  the 
two  superpowers  with  respect  to  al- 
leged Soviet  violation  of  the  Anti-Ba- 
listic  Missile  Treaty.  The  Soviet  Union 
offered  to  stop  construction  of  a  radar 
in  central  Siberia  at  Krasnoyarsk 
which  not  only  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment but  independent  American  scien- 
tists say— if  completed— may  consti- 
tute an  overt  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  In  return  for  stopping  contruc- 
tion  of  this  radar,  the  Soviets  are  call- 
ing on  the  United  States  to  forgo  plans 
to  modernize  radars  in  Britain  and 
Greenland  which,  in  the  view  of  the 
Soviets  and  some  British  experts, 
could  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

A  Pentagon  official  is  quoted  in  the 
story  as  calling  the  Russian  proposal, 
"A  nonoffer.  a  sucker  deal."  The  story 
quotes  a  State  Department  official  as 
saying.  "By  offering  the  trade  they 
admit  they  might  be  in  violation,  but 
there  is  no  decision  as  of  now  on  how 
to  respond,  except  to  probe  informal- 
ly." It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
dismiss  the  Soviet  proposal  out  of 
hand  as  the  Deferise  Department  offi- 
cial suggests.  The  State  Department 
suggestion  that  we  should  at  least 
"probe"  the  Soviet  proposal  would 
give  both  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
they  are  serious  about  preserving  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Could  this  be  a  "sucker  deal"  in 
which  the  United  States  gives  much 
and  gets  nothing?  That  is  possible. 
Some  argue  that  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar  is  practically  completed.  So  if 
the  Soviets  stop  construction  there. 
they  lose  nothing.  On  the  other  hand. 
neither  the  United  States  upgrading 
of  the  radar  at  Fylmgdale  in  York- 
shire, England  nor  at  Thule  in  Green- 
land has  started.  PMrthermore.  Ameri- 
can officials  argue  that  the  radars  at 
Pylingdale  and  Thule  were  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
signed  and  ratified  in  1972.  So  they 
are  exempt. 

Then,  why  should  the  United  States 
consider  accepting  such  a  proposal? 
We  should  consider  it  because  the 
facts  are  in  dispute,  and  the  treaty's 
intention  is  ambiguous.  Especially  we 
should  consider  the  proposal  because 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  b>   the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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the  United  States  might  gain  just  as 
much  as  the  Soviet  Union  from  such  a 
proposal— perhaps  more.  What  facts 
are  in  dispute?  The  Russians  claim 
that  their  radar  station  at  Kras- 
noyarsk is  not  completed.  They  con- 
tend it  is  only  40  percent  complete.  So 
why  could  not  the  United  States  re- 
spond with  the  following  proposition? 
We  will  consider  not  going  ahead  with 
the  Pylingdale  and  Thule  upgrading  if 
they  will  agree  to  completely  disman- 
tle the  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk? 

Some  will  argue  that  while  we  are 
convinced  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  does. 
Indeed,  constitute  an  ABM  violation, 
we  do  not  believe  the  Fylingdale  or 
Thule  upgrading  does  in  view  of  the 
specific  exception  in  the  treaty.  But 
we  may  be  wrong.  The  Soviets  claim 
that  the  exemption  applied  to  Thule 
and  Fylingdale  as  they  were  in  1972. 
and  that  in  no  way  can  the  exemption 
be  construed  to  permit  upgrading.  The 
New  York  Times  reports  that  some 
British  officials  also  agree  that  the 
new  construction  at  Fylingdale.  is 
indeed,  a  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
In  fact,  American  officials  have  re- 
ported that  the  installation  at  Fyling- 
dale is  being  held  up  precisely  because 
"of  British  concerns  that  it  may  be  a 
treaty  violation." 

Consider  the  advantage  to  the 
United  States  if  we  can  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  their  radar 
at  Krasnoyarsk.  Here  is  a  facility  some 
of  our  experts  contend  is  fully  com- 
pleted. The  additions  to  our  installa- 
tions in  Greenland  and  Britain  are  on 
paper.  It  is  very  likely  the  Soviets  will 
resist  such  a  dismantling  counterpro- 
posal for  this  very  reason.  But  why 
should  they?  What  good  is  a  40-per- 
cent completed  facility,  if  the  Soviets 
have— as  they  claim— no  intention  to 
develop  the  facility  into  the  hub  of  an 
antimissile  system  which  would  consti- 
tute both  a  patent  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  a  serious  threat  to 
the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent? 

So,  Mr.  President,  before  we  brush 
off  the  Soviet  proposal  as  "a  sucker 
deal"  let  us  give  it  consideration.  Let 
us  respond  with  a  counteroffer  that 
would  obviously  serve  our  interest. 
What  all  of  this  comes  down  to.  is 
whether  or  not  we  believe  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  worth  preserving.  If  we  do 
not  believe  it  Is  worth  saving,  then  we 
can  reject  the  Soviet  offer  out  of 
hand.  Then  what  will  happen?  Then 
the  Soviet  Union  will  proceed  to  com- 
plete their  radar.  They  will  have  every 
incentive  to  proceed  with  the  antimis- 
sile hardware  that  will  give  them  the 
beginning  of  a  comprehensive  antimis- 
sile system.  It  also  means  the  United 
States  at  Thule  and  Fylingdale  will  be 
moving  into  the  antimissile  race,  hot 
and  heavy,  with  our  stepped  up  warn- 
ing system  for  incoming  missiles.  So 
we  will  be  off  to  the  races— the  defen- 
sive-offensive nuclear  races.  It  will  be 


the  most  expensive  contest  in  world 
history  and  the  good  Lord  knows— the 
most  destructive.  We  will  be  off  to  a 
race  with  a  certain  outcome.  There 
will  be  no  winners,  only  losers— total 
losers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Leslie  Gelb  in 
the  Tuesday.  October  29  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Moscow  Proposes  To  End  a  Dispdtb  on 
SiBCRiA  Radar 

(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 

Washington.  Oct.  28.-The  Soviet  Union 
has  offered  to  halt  construction  on  a  radar 
in  central  Siberia  in  return  for  the  United 
States's  forgoing  plans  to  modernize  radars 
in  Britain  and  Greenland,  according  to 
American  and  Soviet  officials. 

The  United  States  contends  that  the 
Soviet  radar,  at  Abalakovo  near  Kras- 
noyarsk, is  an  early  warning  radar  and  vio- 
lates the  Antlballlstic  Missile  Treaty  of 
1972.  The  Russians  say  the  radar  is  for 
space  tracking  and  Is  allowable  under  the 
treaty. 

Some  British  and  American  intelligence 
experts,  while  not  agreeing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  said  that  they  are  not  con- 
vinced about  the  United  States  position. 

DEAL  CAIXXD  UNACCEPTABLE 

Some  American  officials  interpret  the 
Soviet  proposal,  made  at)out  three  weeks 
ago.  as  a  move  toward  acknowledging  that 
the  Abalakovo  radar  is  a  violation  of  the 
1972  treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  these  officials  said,  it  is 
unacceptable  to  equate  the  Abalakovo  radar 
with  the  upgrading  of  the  radars  at  Pyllng- 
dales  in  Yorkshire  and  at  Thule  in  Green- 
land, which  they  say  is  allowable. 

■  We  have  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative 
attitude  overall  to  the  Soviet  proposal."  a 
State  Department  official  said.  "By  offering 
the  trade,  they  admit  they  might  be  in  vio- 
lation, but  there  is  no  decision  as  of  now  on 
how  to  respond  except  to  probe  Informally." 

A  Pentagon  official  said.  "It  Is  a  nonoffer. 
a  sucker  deal." 

PROPOSAL  MADE  in  GENEVA 

As  described  by  American  and  Soviet  offi- 
cials, the  offer  was  made  at  a  special  meet- 
ing in  the  Geneva  arms  negotiations  by  Yuli 
A.  Kvltslnsky.  who  heads  the  space-weapons 
team.  Two  other  parallel  arms  discussions  in 
Geneva  are  concerned  with  medium-range 
nuclear  weapons  and  strategic,  or  long- 
range,  weapons. 

According  to  the  sources.  Mr.  Kvltslnsky 
said  that  if  the  Albalakovo  radar  was  Incon- 
sistent with  the  ABM  treaty,  so  were  Ameri- 
can plans  to  upgrade  Fylingdale  and  Thule. 

American  officials  here  say  that  the  Fyl- 
ingdales  and  Thule  radars  were  In  existence 
at  the  time  the  ABM  treaty  went  Into  force 
and  were  exempted. 

The  Soviet  response  is  that  the  exemption 
applied  to  the  Thule  and  Fyllngdaies  radars 
as  they  were  In  1972  and  was  not  Intended 
to  permit  upgrading.  Some  British  officials 
are  also  said  to  feel  that  the  recontructlon 
at  Fyllngdaies  is  a  violation. 

The  ABM  treaty  allows  the  deployment  of 
large  radars  only  on  the  periphery  of  the 
national  territories  as  early  warning  devices, 
with  their  antennas  facing  out.  The  obJ.H:t 
is  to  prohibit  radars  in  the  interior  that 


could  be  used  to  track  incoming  warheads 
and  guide  missiles  to  destroy  them. 

Since  the  large  radar  being  built  in  central 
Siberia  Is  in  the  interior,  the  United  Stats 
contends  that  it  violates  the  treaty  and 
should  be  dismantled.  The  Soviet  Union 
counters  that  the  treaty  permits  space- 
tracking  radars  anywhere,  that  the  Abala- 
kovo radar  is  solely  for  that  purr>ose.  and 
that  In  any  event.  Its  antennas  are  not 
angled  low  enough  to  track  Incoming  mis- 
siles. 

The  United  States  says  the  radar  has  the 
potential  to  t>ecome  the  hub  of  a  land-based 
missile  defense  system  if  the  Soviet  Union 
decided  to  break  the  ABM  treaty.  The 
United  States'  own  space-based  missile  de- 
fense program  ultimately  envisions  a  land- 
based  defense  system  that  could  destroy 
missiles  on  takeoff,  in  space  and  during  re- 
entry. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  today  that 
the  modernization  of  the  Thule  radar  would 
be  completed  in  the  next  year  or  two,  and 
that  upgrading  of  the  Fyllngdaies  radar  had 
not  yet  begun. 

The  United  States  uses  Thule  under  a 
1951  accord  with  Denmark,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  Greenland's  defense.  The  accord 
grants  the  United  States  naval  and  air  bases 
in  Greenland  as  part  of  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. 

Two  American  officials  said  the  Fyllng- 
daies reconstruction  was  t>eing  held  up  be- 
cause of  British  concerns  that  it  might  l>e  a 
treaty  violation.  A  Pentagon  official  con- 
tended that  the  delay  was  a  British  ploy  to 
gain  a  greater  share  of  construction  con- 
tracts. 

Experts  in  the  British  Defense  and  For- 
eign MInlsterles  are  also  known  to  question 
the  American  Judgment  that  the  Siberian 
radar  is  a  treaty  violation. 

The  radars  at  Thule.  Fyllngdaies  and 
Clear  Air  Force  Station  In  Alaska  are  the 
mainstays  of  the  United  States'  early  warn- 
ing system  against  missiles. 

The  planned  upgrading  of  the  Fyllngdaies 
radar,  according  to  Pentagon  officials, 
would  double  the  scope  of  the  radar  to  380 
degrees  and  Increase  Its  range  by  one-third, 
to  6.300  miles.  The  present  Installation  Is  di- 
rected In  a  semicircle  covering  Scandinavia. 
Greenland  and  a  relatively  small  northwest 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  radar  sweeping  full  circle 
around  the  western  Soviet  Union,  the 
Middle  East.  North  Africa  and  Into  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Unlike  the  360  degree  coverage  at  Fyllng- 
daies, the  Thule  radar  would  have  a  cover- 
age of  240  degrees. 

The  Soviet  position  is  said  to  be  that  only 
large  so-called  phased-array  radars  on  the 
periphery  of  national  territories  may  be 
modernized,  and  that  the  Thule  and  Fyllng- 
daies radars  were  permitted  In  1972  because 
they  were  not  phased-array  radars. 

American  officials  say  they  reject  any  lim- 
itation on  the  upgrading  of  these  radars  be- 
cause none  was  stipulated  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty.  They  also  said  that,  legal  Issues 
aside,  the  Soviet  offer  was  unfair  because 
the  Siberian  radar  was  'essentially  complet- 
ed." compared  to  the  proposed  Thule  and 
Fyllngdaies  upgrading.  By  "essentially  com- 
pleted." the  officials  said,  they  mean  the  ex- 
terior of  the  radar.  They  said  they  could  not 
be  sure  about  the  Interior  work. 

Soviet  officials  said  the  Abalakovo  radar 
was  40  percent  completed. 


THE  ARMENIAN  MASSACRE  OF 
1915 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
August  the  United  Nations  Subcom- 
mission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimina- 
tion and  Protection  of  Minorities 
voted  to  accept  a  study  backing 
charges  that  I  million  Armenians  were 
massacred  by  Turkey's  Ottoman 
Empire. 

Turkish  officials  immediately  reject- 
ed the  charges  as  illfounded  and  in- 
flammatory, while  Turkish  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  requested  that 
the  study  not  be  passed  on  to  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

The  study  prepared  by  human  rights 
advocate.  Benjamin  Whitaker.  con- 
tains several  troubling  paragraphs  in- 
cluding one  which  cites  nine  instances 
of  genocide  in  Turkey  in  this  century. 

The  study  refers  to  the  1915-16 
Ottoman  massacre  of  Amenians  as  a 
case  of  genocide.  It  states,  "at  least  1 
million,  and  possibly  well  over  half  the 
Armenian  population,  are  reliably  esti- 
mated to  have  been  killed  or  death- 
marched." 

This  Is  the  first  time  a  United  Na- 
tions body  recognized  the  Armenian 
massacre  as  genocide.  The  Turkish 
Goveriunent.  which  has  succeeded  in 
deleting  similar  references  to  the  Ar- 
menian massacre  In  the  past,  spared 
no  efforts  trying  to  defeat  the  passage 
of  the  study.  Turkish  officials  main- 
tain that  these  deaths  resulted  from 
killings  during  World  War  I  between 
Turkish  and  Armenian  communities. 
They  deny  any  massacre  took  place. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armenian  massa- 
cre Is  fact,  not  fiction.  The  validity  of 
the  United  Nations  study  is  confirmed 
by  reports  In  the  diplomatic  archives 
of  the  United  States  and  Britain.  Even 
Germany,  Turkey's  ally  during  World 
War  I.  confirms  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  critlzlng  the 
present  Turkish  Goverriment  for  the 
Armenian  massacre.  Although  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  they  feel  Its 
effect  today.  More  than  30  Turkish 
diplomats  have  been  murdered  by  Ar- 
menian terrorists  in  the  last  10  years. 

I  urge  the  Turkish  Government  to 
join  In  condemning  those  who  perpe- 
trated the  Armenian  Genocide  of  1915. 
It  must  never  happen  again. 

Mr.  Preident,  the  United  States  can 
do  little  about  the  Armenian  Genocide 
of  1915.  We  can  do  something  about 
future  genocides. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Coventlon  and 
work  to  prevent  future  genocides. 


THE  MYTH  IS  THAT  TELEVISION 
WOULD  BE  GOOD  FOR  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  F»resldent.  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  asked  to  change  its 
rules  to  accommodate  the  ubiquitous 
Boswell  of  modern  society— the  televi- 


sion camera.  Proponents  of  these 
changes  will  argue  that  the  Senate 
needs  the  camera.  Otherwise,  we  will 
become  a  fusty,  dusty  relic  of  a  by- 
gone era.  Are  these  assertions  true  or 
a  myth? 

In  the  Federalist  papers,  those 
astute  founding  fathers  James  Madi- 
son, Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John 
Jay— defined  the  role  of  the  Senate.  I 
quote,  "The  necessity  of  a  Senate  is 
not  less  indicated  by  the  propensity  of 
all  single  and  numerous  assemblies  to 
yield  to  the  impulse  of  sudden  and  vio- 
lent passions,  and  to  be  seduced  by 
factious  leaders  into  intemperate  and 
pernicious  resolutions.  "  We  have  put 
this  principle  into  practice  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body— a 
flattering,  sometimes  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  today's  Senate. 

Is  television  consistent  with  this  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Senate? 
Consider  two  recent  examples  of  tele- 
vision coverage— the  Mexico  City 
earthquake  and  the  World  Series. 

Television  covered  the  tragedy  In 
Mexico  City  like  a  cat  after  a  mouse. 
The  anchormen  donned  their  casual 
clothes  and  flew  off.  The  Nation 
watched  in  fascination  as  they  report- 
ed on  dogs  sniffing  the  rubble,  search- 
ing for  survivors.  We  witnessed  mirac- 
ulous rescues,  and  equally  moving 
tragedies. 

Then,  as  If  the  cat  had  become  bored 
with  the  mouse.  It  all  dropped  from 
sight.  How  many  people  died— who 
knows?  Were  the  destroyed  buildings 
Improperly  constructed?- another  un- 
answered question.  What  lessons 
should  we  learn?— the  silence  is  deaf- 
ening. Once  the  drama  ceased,  and  the 
hard,  deliberative  work  began,  televi- 
sion blinked  and  rushed  off  after  the 
charming  Mrs.  Gorbachev  in  Paris. 

Even  on  the  great,  American  pas- 
time—baseball—television's influence 
has  been  profound.  Television  htis 
made  It  possible  for  ballplayers  who 
barely  hit  their  weight  to  earn  more 
than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  their  hair  is  blow-dried  and 
their  uniforms  are  double-knit.  They 
play  on  artificial  grass,  under  artificial 
lights,  and  in  ballparks  where  summer 
breezes  are  manufactured  by  alr-condl- 
tlonlng  companies. 

The  game  has  become  theater,  as 
carefully  staged  as  any  situation 
comedy.  And  the  pressures  to  jazz  it 
up,  to  change  its  deliberative  nature, 
are  growing. 

This  same  type  of  pressure  will  push 
the  Senate  away  from  deliberation, 
toward  drama.  That  means  more 
speeches,  more  argument,  more  con- 
frontation. Would  this  be  good  for  the 
Senate?  Let  me  answer  this  by  posing 
z.  question— have  you  ever  tried  to  de- 
liberate In  the  middle  of  a  passionate 
argument  in  front  of  a  television 
camera? 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  tansactlon  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:30,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 


VISIT  OF  DR.  SIAKA  STEVENS, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  SIERRA  LEONE,  TO  WEST 
MEMPHIS,  AR 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  the  city  of  West 
Memphis,  AR.  in  welcoming  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  Republic  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Dr.  Slaka  F*robyn  Ste- 
vens, to  that  fine  city  on  November  2. 

Dr.  Stevens  Is  on  a  trade  mission  to 
the  United  States,  and  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Honorable  Leo  Chitman, 
mayor  of  West  Memphis.  Dr.  Stevens 
Is  on  one  of  the  last  such  missions  of 
his  18-year  Presidency.  He  seeks  to 
foster  even  greater  economic  ties  with 
the  United  States  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  his  intercourse  with  the  leaders 
of  the  West  Memphis  community  will 
work  toward  that  end.  Economic  devel- 
opment is  the  vital  goal  that  links  the 
interests  of  West  Memphis  and  Sierra 
Leone.  I,  too,  am  committed  to  this 
goal,  and  I  know  that  Mayor  Chitman 
is  doing  all  he  can  to  further  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  the  West  Memphis 
area. 

Sierra  Leonean  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  cordial  and  continue 
to  Improve.  This  Is  clearly  a  result  of 
the  good  will  of  President  Stevens  and 
his  receptive  understanding  of  U.S. 
goals  and  Interests.  It  Is  hopeful  that 
Dr.  Stevens'  successor,  Maj.  Gen. 
Joseph  Momo,  will  continue  this  tradi- 
tion of  cooperation. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President.  I  extend 
my  welcome  to  Dr.  Stevens  on  his  visit 
to  West  Memphis,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend Mayor  Chitman  for  Inviting 
him.  I  am  confident  that  he,  Mayor 
Chitman.  and  other  city  officials  and 
business  leaders  will  form  the  bonds  of 
friendship  that  can  only  help  lead 
toward  prosperous  development 
through  mutually  beneficial  trade. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  MARCUS  AND 
STEVE  MARCUS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  salute  two  outstanding  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  who  have  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee and  to  our  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Ben  and  Steve  Marcus  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  heritage  of  Wiscon- 
sin's entrepreneurial  spirit. 

The  company  which  they  lead,  the 
Marcus  Corp.,  turns  50  in  November 
and  is  a  leswler  in  the  hotel,  restau- 
rant, and  movie  theater  business. 
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They  have  developed  two  of  Milwau- 
kee's fine  hotels— the  Marc  Plaza  and 
the  Pfister  Hotel— and  have  built  a 
chain  of  44  Budgetel  motels  located 
throughout  the  Midwest  and  the 
South. 

The  Marcuses  have  also  developed 
an  excellent  chain  of  steakhouses  and 
restaurants  situated  in  four  States. 

Opening  their  first  theater  in  Ripon 
in  1935.  the  Marcus  Corp.  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  quality  theaters  in 
Wisconsin  for  many  years.  Today,  the 
firm  has  114  movie  screens  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  six  more  under  construction. 
The  Marc  Cinemas  have  become  the 
largest  independent  theater  chain  in 
Wisconsin. 

Ben  and  Steve  Marcus  have  been  a 
part  of  important  economic  expansion 
in  a  host  of  Wisconsin  communities. 
They  have  been  willing  to  risk  their 
capital  and  serve  as  catalysts  to  other 
key  projects  throughout  the  State. 

The  Marcuses  are  an  important  part 
of  Wisconsin's  economy.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  them  making  such  an  ex- 
cellent contribution  to  our  business 
community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  a  Milwaukee  Journal  ar- 
ticle from  October  8,  1985,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[FYom  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Oct  8.  19851 
The     Dream     Realizeb:     Marcuses     Keep 

Adding   Chapters  to   a   Classic  Success 

Story 

(By  Tina  Danlell) 

This  Is  a  story  about  good  business  sense 
and  hard  work,  about  opportunity  and  hard 
work,  about  intelligence  and  hard  work, 
about  tradition  smd  hard  work. 

This  is  also  the  story  of  a  father-and-son 
team  that  has  built  an  eminently  successful 
company,  the  Marcus  Corp..  with  operations 
In  the  movie  theater,  restaurant  and  lodging 
industries. 

Pather-and-son  teams  are  tricky  proposi- 
tions. But  Ben  and  Steve  Marcus  seem  to 
have  one  that  works.  The  company  they 
run.  as  chairman  and  president,  respective- 
ly, marks  its  golden  anniversary  next 
month. 

The  Marcus  business  grew  from  one  movie 
theater  in  Ripon.  Wis.,  to  a  company  that 
operates  114  movie  screens  in  Wisconsin, 
with  six  more  under  construction.  It  also  op- 
erates more  than  100  restaurants,  primarily 
Big  Boy  frsinchises,  in  four  states  and  44 
hotels  aind  motels.  It  employs  8,000  people. 
Company  revenues  hit  $131,8  million  in 
fiscal  1985  and  profits  topped  $8  million. 

Bom  in  Poland,  he  arrived  in  America  in 
1925  at  the  age  of  14,  not  speaking  a  word  of 
English,  His  family  settled  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn,,  where  his  father,  who  was  a  fruit 
broker  in  Poland  and  had  emigrated  10 
years  before  his  family,  had  built  a  small 
meat-packing  business. 

Within  two  months,  Ben  had  learned  Eng- 
lish and  enrolled  in  public  school.  In  an- 
other four  years,  he  had  completed  both 
junior  high  and  high  school,  graduating  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Honor  Society, 

He  dropped  out  of  the  University  of  Min 
nesota  after  four  semesters,  shifting  all  his 


attention  to  a  Job  selling  ads  at  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal,  But  it  was  the  movie  busi- 
ness that  attracted  him.  He  drove  through- 
out Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  in  his  free 
time,  looking  for  a  likely  city  in  which  to 
open  a  movie  theater. 

He  found  it  in  Ripon.  and  borrowed 
money  to  buy  and  convert  an  abandoned  de- 
partment store  into  the  city's  only  movie 
house,  the  Campus  Theater.  The  year  was 
1935.  He  was  24, 

Ben's  explanation  of  his  business'  growth 
sounds  deceptively  simple  In  retrospect. 
When  television  was  bom,  he  looked  for  a 
way  to  diversify  his  theater  business  and 
became  an  early  franchisee  of  Big  Boy  res- 
taurants. He  bought  the  bankrupt  Pfister  in 
1962, 

You  don't  get  a  sense  of  the  keen  Intelli- 
gence behind  those  moves  because  he  Is 
genuinely  self-effacing.  And  he  doesn't  look 
the  part  of  a  ruthless  tycoon. 

Genial,  white-haired,  puffing  on  a  pipe,  he 
seems  typecast  to  play  Santa  Claus  at 
Macy's,  But  the  Intelligence  is  there  in  both 
father  and  son,  associates  say. 

By  no  means  are  Ben  and  Steve  carbon 
copies  of  each  other.  They  don't  look  alike. 
They  don't  talk  alike— Steve,  who  was  raised 
in  the  Midwest,  and  Ben.  whose  voice  re- 
tains a  slight  imprint  of  his  early  years  In 
Poland,  When  you  talk  to  Ben,  he  pauses 
frequently  to  fill  and  relight  his  pipe.  When 
you  talk  to  Steve,  he  pauses  to  sip  a  Diet 
Pepsi,  Old  world  and  new. 

What  they  share,  though.  Is  a  common 
philosophy  on  how  to  run  their  business. 
It's  a  conscientious,  hard-working,  hands-on 
management  style.  Ben  still  works  10  to  11 
hours  a  day.  Steve,  who  Is  50,  outdoes  him, 
putting  In  12  to  13  hours  a  day. 

After  a  busy  weekend  at  the  Pfister.  Ben 
is  likely  to  show  up  Monday  moming  just  to 
see  that  everything  is  in  order,  said  one 
former  employe.  On  Sunday,  the  one  day 
Steve  Marcus  usually  does  not  go  down  to 
the  company's  offices,  he  tries  to  go  to  a  Big 
Boy  or  Captain's,  another  Marcus  oper- 
ation, for  brunch  or  lunch,  and  always 
winds  up  taking  notes. 

"They  really  know  what's  going  on  'n  all 
parts  of  their  business,"  said  one  former  em- 
ploye. 

Ask  Ben  Marcus  about  his  company's  suc- 
cess and  he'll  give  credit  to  luck  at  hiring 
and  keeping  good  employes,  "I  discovered 
early  In  my  career  that  a  business'  most  val- 
uable asset  Is  people,  not  money.  You  can 
always  borrow  that."  he  observed. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  people  he  relies  on  Is 
Steve.  Steve,  however,  wasn't  always  sure 
that  he  would  join  his  family's  business, 

"I  Imagine  like  any  child  growing  up  In 
that  situation,  there  were  times  I  thought 
that  naturally.  I  would  go  Into  the  business 
and  other  periods  when  1  wanted  to  strike 
out  on  my  own,"  he  said. 

That  is  what  he  did  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  In 
1960  Always  Interested  in  real  estate,  Steve 
got  a  Job  with  a  real-estate  developer  In  San 
Francisco,  Then  he  came  back  to  Milwaukee 
and  did  legal  work  and  leasing  In  what  was 
then  a  very  hot  area,  discount-store  develop- 
ment. 

The  work  gave  him  confidence  in  his  own 
abilities,  Steve  said. 

After  1  Vi  years  of  that  work,  Steve  said  he 
saw  there  was  a  lot  of  legal  work  ahead  In 
his  father's  company,  and  decided  he 
wanted  to  help, 

"I  was  self-assured  enough  to  go  Into  the 
business  then,  and  I  knew  I  was  not  In  the 
position  of  l>elng   handed  something  that 


was  not  deserved,  which  was  very  important 
to  me,  "  he  said. 

There's  no  doubt  al>out  how  pleased  Ben 
was  by  Steve's  decision, 

"I  was  very,  very  thrilled  when  my  son  de- 
cided to  come  in.  And  I  was  more  thrilled 
when  I  found  he  was  capable  of  doing  a 
good  Job,  He's  doing  a  better  job  than  his 
father  did,"  Ben  said, 

"People  who  say  Steven  is  Just  riding  his 
fathers  coattails  don't  know  what  they're 
talking  about,"  said  one  former  Marcus 
Corp.  employe.  "A  lot  of  the  company's  ac- 
complishments can  be  credited  to  him.  It's 
tough  on  Steve,  He'll  always  be  the  kid, " 

It  was  Steve  who  forsaw  the  segmentation 
of  the  lodging  industry  and  came  up  with 
the  idea  for  Marcus  Corp's  very  successful 
Budgetel  chain,  which  offers  modestly 
priced  accommodations  for  business  and 
family  travelers.  The  first  Budgetel  was 
opened  in  1974.  There  are  now  22  open  and 
22  more  are  being  built  In  an  area  that 
stretches  throughout  the  Midwest  to  Geor- 
gia, Florida  and  Alabama, 

Marcus  Corp,'s  lodging  division,  which  in- 
cludes the  Pfister.  the  Marc  Plaza  and  the 
Sheraton  Mayfair  here.  Is  the  company's 
most  profitable  unit.  Its  revenues  in  1985 
were  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  larger 
restaurant  division's,  but  profits  of  $7.2  mil- 
lion were  one-third  higher,  amounting  to 
more  than  50%  of  total  operating  profits. 

Now,  the  company's  focus  Is  on  the  na- 
tional expansion  of  Budgetel,  But  for  years. 
Marcus  Corp,  gave  much  of  Its  attention  to 
Milwaukee's  Downtown, 

Marcus  said  he  bought  the  bankrupt  Pfis- 
ter Hotel  In  1962  as  a  gamble.  But  he 
seemed  to  have  always  been  willing  to 
gamble  on  Milwaukee  The  company  moved 
its  headquarters  from  Whlleflsh  Bay  to  Its 
current  address  at  212  W,  Wisconsin  Ave,  In 
1963.  a  lime  when  many  other  firms  were 
migrating  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Marcuses  bought  the  old  Sheraton  Schroe- 
der  in  1972.  before  there  were  any  concrete 
plans  for  a  revitalized  Downtown,  and  con- 
verted It  to  the  Marc  Plaza, 

"The  made  some  singularly  dramatic  In- 
vestments In  Downtown."  said  Stephen 
Dragos.  who  for  years  was  executive  vice 
president  of  Milwaukee  Redevelopment 
Corp,  and  now  holds  a  similar  position  with 
a  group  in  Phoenix,  Ariz, 

"They  were  some  of  the  earliest  support- 
ers of  Downtown  redevelopment,  and  they 
had  their  money  In  some  of  the  riskiest 
places.  Anybody  would  tell  you  not  to  invest 
In  old  hotels,  restaurants  and  theaters,  even 
when  redevelopment  Is  being  planned," 
Dragos  said. 

Sometimes  Milwaukee's  redevelopment 
hasn't  moved  In  the  direction  the  Marcuses 
wanted,  notably  when  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Milwaukee  was  planned.  Both  Ben  and 
Steve  were  outspoken  In  their  opposition. 
They  said  occupancy  at  existing  hotels 
Downtown  meant  the  Hyatt's  construction 
wasn't  warranted. 

But  the  hotel  got  built,  and  the  Marcuses 
didn't  pull  up  stakes  In  a  snlt  and  move  else- 
where. That's  not  their  style,  said  Kevin 
O'Connor,  who  was  Downtown  alderman 
from  1974  to  1983, 

"They  are  the  most  genuinely  clvic- 
mlnded  people  you  could  find  In  the  coun- 
try." said  O'Connor,  now  assistant  vice 
president  of  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank, 

Steve,  who  has  three  sons,  15,  18  and  21, 
says  he  is  officially  neutral  on  the  question 
of  whether  his  children  should  join  the 
company. 


"I've  neither  discouraged  or  encouraged 
that,"  he  said. 

Ben,  on  the  other  hand,  said  unabashedly 
that  he  would  like  to  see  his  grandchildren 
eventually  get  involved  with  the  company, 
A  daughter,  Diane  Marcus  Gershowitz,  who 
has  never  been  directly  Involved  with  the 
business,  has  Just  been  nominated  to  Join  Its 
board  of  directors. 

Both  Steve  and  Ben  agree  that  keeping 
Marcus  Corp,  a  family  business  and  In  Mil- 
waukee are  top  priorities.  Though  attrac- 
tively positioned  In  the  service  sector,  where 
much  growth  Is  expected  to  take  place  In 
the  future,  Ben  Marcus  said  he  was  not  wor- 
ried about  the  company  being  a  takeover 
candidate  because  it  has  been  structured  to 
keep  the  majority  of  stock  in  family  hands. 
The  financial  rewards  of  a  takeover  hold 
little  appeal. 


BLAIR  LEE  III 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  one  of  their  most  objective 
public  servants  with  the  death  of  Blair 
Lee  III. 

Blair  Lee  served  as  the  acting  Gover- 
nor of  Maryland,  a  unique  experience 
in  the  history  of  our  State.  He  served, 
of  course,  in  many  other  public  offices. 
I  had  the  personal  pleasure  of  having 
entered  public  life  with  him.  since  we 
both  became  members  of  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Delegates  at  the  same 
time. 

Blair  Lee  had  an  interesting  capacity 
for  distilling  the  lessons  of  history  and 
applying  them  to  the  politics  of  today. 
He  attempted  to  take  the  best  from 
the  past  and  make  it  into  the  best  of 
the  future,  and  his  whole  political 
career  was  sin  exposition  of  this 
theme. 

I  remember  how  dedicated  he  was  to 
transmitting  the  traditior^s  of  history 
to  future  generations.  In  1976.  during 
the  Bicentennial  of  American  inde- 
pendence. I  thought  about  what  we 
could  do  in  our  own  family  so  that  our 
children  would  remember  the  Bicen- 
termial  of  American  independence  as  a 
special  event  in  their  lives.  I  concluded 
that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
educational  things  we  could  do  would 
be  to  visit,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1976, 
the  graves  of  the  four  Marylanders 
who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence on  July  4,  1776.  So  we 
planned  that  day  to  visit  the  graves  of 
Thomas  Stone,  of  Samuel  Chase,  of 
Charles  Carrollton.  and  of  William 
Paca.  all  located  in  different  parts  of 
Maryland. 

I  was  interested  and  pleased,  but  not 
surprised,  to  find,  on  that  pilgrimage 
to  the  graves  of  these  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
Blair  Lee  had  preceded  me  at  each 
stop. 

He  had  an  impulse  to  want  to  identi- 
fy himself  with  the  best  of  the  past  so 
that  he  could  project  it  into  the 
future. 


We  have  suffered  a  personal  loss  in 
the  death  of  Blair  Lee,  and  we  have 
suffered  a  public  loss 

Mrs,  Mathias  joins  me  In  extending 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lee  and  to  mem- 
bers of  her  family. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  Mr, 
Lee's  contributions  to  Maryland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Blair  Lee  III 

Blair  Lee  III  was  a  professional  politician 
in  the  more  elevated  sense  of  the  term. 
What  Interested  him  was  the  way  Mary- 
land's turbulent  democracy  works,  and  he 
set  at>out  learning  to  know  the  state  and  its 
government  with  the  same  precision  that  a 
surgeon  learns  anatomy.  Like  a  surgeon,  his 
purpose  was  to  make  the  thing  work  better. 
In  1977-78  he  served  briefly  as  acting  gover- 
nor, and  that  is  the  tag  usually  attached  to 
his  name.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
to  his  long  career  than  that. 

He  was  bom  Into  one  of  Maryland's  great 
political  families  and  entered  Montgomery 
County's  Democratic  politics  at  a  time, 
shortly  after  World  War  II,  when  the  party 
was  fiercely  divided  l)etween  the  old  coun- 
try-style machine  and  the  increasingly  well- 
organized  suburbs.  The  enduring  vice  of 
Montgomery  politics  is  an  addiction  to  a 
narrow  and  zealous  factionalism  that  was 
never  worse  than  in  those  years,  Mr,  Lees 
father,  E.  Brooke  Lee,  was  the  dominant 
figure  in  the  old  organization,  while  by  age, 
education  and  outlook  the  younger  Mr,  Lee 
had  much  In  common  with  the  new  wave  of 
suburban  voters  who  were  determined  to 
seize  control.  He  chose  to  be  a  broker, 
valued  by  each  side  for  his  assured  knowl- 
edge and  his  detached  good  Judgment— but 
that  detachment  always  made  him  slightly 
suspect  within  the  party.  He  retained  that 
talent  for  detachment  throughout  his  life,  it 
protected  his  integrity,  but  It  probably  set  a 
limit  to  his  success  In  election  campaigns. 

He  served  In  both  houses  of  the  General 
Assembly,  then  became  lieutenant  governor 
under  Marvin  Mandel  emd.  after  Mr,  Man- 
del's  conviction  on  charges  of  corruption,  re- 
placed him.  The  aura  of  scandal  vanished 
from  the  governor's  office  under  Mr,  Lee, 
but  whether  because  of  the  Mandel  connec- 
tion or  his  own  cool  and  Ironic  manner,  he 
lost  when  he  ran  for  a  full  term  In  his  own 
right. 

Among  the  many  useful  things  that  he  ac- 
complished for  the  state,  the  most  Impor- 
tant were  In  the  field  of  education.  Coming 
from  the  richest  county  In  the  state,  he  Im- 
proved and  strengthened  the  formula  for 
distribution  of  state  funds,  limiting  the  dis- 
parity between  the  quality  of  schools  in  the 
most  and  least  wealthy  communities.  It  was 
a  characteristically  Inconspicuous  and  Im- 
portant contribution  to  equality  of  opportu- 
nity. After  leaving  the  governorship  he 
served  on  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  persuaded  the 
General  Assembly  to  set  up  the  fund  to  aug- 
ment the  salaries  of  outstanding  faculty 
there. 

Maryland  politics  is  a  paradox.  The  most 
visible  side  of  it  has  repeatedly  been  spec- 
tacularly tawdry,  and  yet  the  state  is  nota- 
bly well  run  and  provides  fine  schools  for  its 
children.  If  you  are  looking  for  an  explana- 
tion, you  might  usefully  begin  by  consider- 


ing the  career  of  Mr.  Lee,  who  died  last 
Friday  at  his  home  In  Silver  Spring, 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  POSTER  GRANDPARENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President. 
1985  mark.s  the  20th  anniversary  cf 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  Feder- 
al Government's  finest,  most  success- 
ful domestic  volunteer  programs— the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program  I  join 
the  many  Americans  who  have  been 
enriched  by  this  program  In  applaud- 
ing the  Foster  Grandparent  Program 
on  its  20th  anniversary, 

I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
the  Foster  Grandparent  Program 
throughout  my  service  In  the  U.S. 
Senate,  As  chairman  for  a  number  of 
years  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  program,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  authoring  much 
of  the  legislation  relating  to  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program  that 
came  before  the  Senate  during  that 
period,  I  was  pleased  earlier  this  year 
to  join  with  40  of  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92. 
a  resolution  designating  October  1985 
as  the  "National  Foster  Grandparent 
Month."  That  resolution  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  on 
May  3,  1985.  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  28.  1985. 

Mr.  President,  in  1965.  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program  was  launched 
as  part  of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
poverty  crusade.  At  its  beginning,  ap- 
proximately 800  low-income  older 
Americans  participated  in  21  Foster 
Grandparent  projects.  Since  that  time, 
the  program  has  gro^^Ti  to  19.000 
foster  grandparents  who  work  on 
behalf  of  approximately  66.000  chil- 
dren in  249  projects  across  the  Nation, 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program, 
which  is  operated  through  the 
ACTION  agency  which  administers 
the  Federal  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grams, provides  men  and  women  of 
age  60  or  older  who  possess  the  public 
spirit,  but  not  the  financial  means,  a 
modest  stipend  to  enable  them  to  vol- 
unteer in  part-time  positions  assisting 
children  with  emotional,  mental,  or 
physical  disabilities.  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents volunteer  in  a  variety  of  institu- 
tions including  schools,  day-care  cen- 
ters, hospitals,  and  within  programs 
for  abused  and  neglected  children.  In 
addition  to  an  hourly  stipend,  they  re- 
ceive an  annual  physical  examination. 
Insurance  benefits,  and  meals,  when 
serving  as  volunteers. 

For  some  children,  a  foster  grand- 
parent is  the  first  person  in  their  lives 
to  show  concern  and  to  provide 
warmth  and  guidance  to  them.  The 
many  relationships  that  grow  as  a 
result  of  this  contact  enrich  their  lives 
in  ways  that  defy  any  meaningful  sta- 
tistical measure.  The  benefits  of  this 
program    extend    beyond    the    actual 
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participants,  and  without  question, 
vastly  outweigh  its  relatively  small 
cost. 

The  success  of  the  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent Program  stems  from  the  dedica- 
tion, hard  work,  and  good  will  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have  de- 
signed, administered,  and  participated 
in  the  program  over  the  last  20  years. 
I  am  proud  to  honor  their  efforts  and 
join  in  celebrating  the  20th  anniversa- 
ry of  this  remarkable  program. 


EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
•AHORA" 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  30  of  this  year,  "Ahora,"  the 
Hispanic  supplement  to  the  Dispatch 
newspaper  in  Union  City  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Jersey,  will  celebrate  its 
eighth  anniversary. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  "Ahora"  and  the  Dis- 
patch for  8  years  of  fine  writing  and 
information  they  have  offered  New 
Jersey  and  our  Hispanic  residents. 

"Ahora"  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  cultural  diversity  of  New- 
Jersey.  It  is  a  newspaper  that  reflects 
the  pride  that  Americans  have  in  their 
heritage. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  join  me  in  wishing  "Ahora" 
many  more  years  of  success. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1986-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening  just  prior  to  recess,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2942,  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriation bill.  1986. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  for  producing  a 
bill  that  is  consistent  with  the  subcom- 
mittee's section  302(b)  allocation 
under  the  budget  resolution. 

H.R.  2942  provides  $1.6  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.4  billion  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

With  outlays  from  prior-year  budget 
authority  and  other  adjustments 
taken  into  account,  the  bill  is  under 
the  subcommittee's  302(b)  allocation 
by  less  than  $50  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  over  the  allocation  by  less 
than  $50  million  in  outlays. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  bill  to  the  subcommittee's 
302(b)  allocation,  the  President's  re- 
quest, the  House-passed  level,  and  the 
Senate-passed  level,  and  a  summary  of 
total  appropriations  action  to  date,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  support  this 
conference  agreement  and  commend 
the    Appropriations    Committee    and 

STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILLS  IN  THE  SENATE 

(In  Mlions  ol  Mtn] 


conferees  for  producing  a  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill  consistent 
with  the  budget  resolution  levels  for 
the  President's  signature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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CALIFORNIA  CLINICAL 
LABORATORY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  17,  the  California  Clinical 
Laboratory  Association  [CCLA]  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Newport  Beach, 
CA. 

The  CCLA  represents  independent 
hospital-based  laboratories  as  well  as 


those  i;.„.  1.. i  .„^.i...,  ..rtwvv..  .i..v..  oper- 
ated. These  laboratories  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  patient  care,  carrying 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  many 
analyses  and  tests  that  are  essential 
for  accurate  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  diseases. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  special  note 


of  the  leadership  provided  to  CCLA  by 
Mr.  Fred  Struve  of  San  Jose.  CA.  who 
is  nearlng  the  close  of  his  tenure  as 
president  of  this  fine  organization. 

Mr.  Struve  has  brought  to  his  posi- 
tion many  years  of  experience  in  the 
medical  laboratory  field  and  has  twice 
been  named  Medical  Technologist  of 
the  Year  in  California. 


I  want  to  extend  my  warmest  wishes 
to  Fred  Struve  and  the  CCLA  for 
many  future  successes. 


INVOCATION  DELIVERED  BY 
BISHOP  F.C.  JAMES.  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ALLEN  UNI- 
VERSITY IN  COLUMBIA.  SC 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  2,  1985,  I  hosted  a  Federal 
Procurement  Conference  in  Columbia. 
SC.  to  better  inform  small  business- 
men and  women  in  my  State  how  to  do 
business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

More  than  700  people  gathered  to 
hear  two  special  guest  speakers.  Mr. 
Terence  Golden.  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration:  and 
Dr.  James  Wade.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquistion  and  Logis- 
tics; and  to  receive  individual  counsel- 
ing from  highly  qualified  Government 
procurement  experts  and  prime  con- 
tractor representatives. 

Although  a  business  conference,  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  day's  activities 
was  the  invocation  delivered  by  Bishop 
Frederick  (F.C.)  James,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Allen  University,  an  his- 
torically black  college  in  Columbia. 
Numerous  participants  at  the  confer- 
ence enjoyed  the  highly  inspirational 
prayer  delivered  by  Bishop  James  and 
subsequently  asked  him  for  a  copy  of 
the  invocation  for  their  personal  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  prayer  deliv- 
ered by  Bishop  F.C.  James  be  included 
in  the  Record  so  that  I  may  share  this 
motivational  invocation  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prayer 

<By  Bishop  F.C.  James) 

Eternal  God  Our  Father. 

As  we  gather  to  break  bread  together, 
accept  the  praise  we  bring. 

For  the  life  we  live,  the  food  we  eat.  the 
liberty  we  share  and  the  privilege  to  dare, 
we  return  our  thanlcs.  Dear  Lord. 

We  are  thankful  for  our  citizenship  in  this 
Nation  and  State.  Bless  us  that  we  may  be 
blessings— each  to  the  other. 

Continue  lo  bless  the  Leadership  of  our 
Senator  J.  Strom  Thurmond.  May  his  dili- 
gence be  ever  matched  with  success. 

Remind  us  to  "Be  Not  Slothful  in  Busi- 
ness" Therefore. 

May  the  younger  among  us— wake-up; 

May  the  older  among  us— step-up; 

May  the  idle  among  us— sign-up; 

May  t  he  angry  among  us— wise-up; 

May  the  able  among  us— stand-up; 

May  the  smart  among  us— think-up; 

May  the  strong  among  us— link-up; 

May  the  successful  among  us— count-up; 

May  the  believers  among  us— mount-up; 

And  take  wings  as  the  Eagles  that  you 
meant  for  us  to  be. 

We  shall  be  careful  to  give  to  you  the 
Glory— as  we  ask  all  in  Your  Name.  Amen 


THE  SUGAR  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  F>resident,  it  was 
with  dismay  that  I  read  my  mail  this 
week  to  discover  first,  that  a  former 
senior  White  House  official  was  receiv- 
ing $300,000  from  CBI  nations  to 
lobby  the  President  for  increased 
access  to  U.S.  sugar  markets,  and 
second,  that  the  State  Department 
had  entered  the  fray  over  the  pro- 
posed Bradley-Gorton  amendment  to 
reduce  the  sugar  price  support  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  1985  farm  bill. 

Congress  and  the  administration 
alike  are  concerned  about  the  current 
cost  of  our  Nation's  commodity  pro- 
grams. But  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  Secretary  of  State  sent  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  dated  October  11 
which  urges,  in  essence,  that  we 
export  American  jobs  and  worsen  our 
trade  deficit  by  putting  our  domestic 
sugar  industry  out  of  business.  The 
history  of  the  1981  farm  bill  shows 
that  the  sugar  program  can  and 
should  operate  at  no  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  sacrifice  American  sugar  cane, 
sugar  beet,  and  corn  growers  for  the 
sake  of  foreign  sugar  producers. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  wish  to  debunk  the 
notion  that  the  Bradley-Gorton 
amendment  will  provide  immediate 
relief  for  CBI  countries.  I  thus  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 
Association  on  CBI  revenues  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  how  it  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  entered  the  sugar  debate— on 
the  side  of  foreign  producers  and  to 
the  detriment  of  hard-pressed  Ameri- 
can farmers.  As  such,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Shultz  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CARIBBEAN  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  SUGAR  PRODUCING 
NATIONS  REVENUE  FROM  SALES  OF  SUGAR  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (FISCAL  YEARS  1985-91) 


Country 

Commttie 
bill 

Bradley/ 
Gorton 

Bradtey/Gorton 
Revenge  Bss 

(iulemaia 

£1  Salvador  ..             _. 

Panama      

Costa  Rica     

$912,900,000 
248.900.000 
151.100,000 
150.400,000 
104.900.000 
98.900.000 

362.300.000 

S686.2O0.0OO 
187.100.000 
113.600.000 
113.000.000 
77.900,000 
74.300.000 

272300.000 

-$226,700,000 
-61.800.000 
-37.500.000 
-37.400.000 
-27.000.000 

Honduras       

-24  600000 

All  ottier  Centnl  American 
and  Carttcio  naliom 

Total  Bradley/ 
Gorton  revenue 
loss 

-90.400.000 
505.400.000 

The  above  Information  is  based  upon  the 
estimate  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  Bradley /Gorton  amendment 
would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  sugar 
price  support  of  6  cents  (a  price  support  cut 
of  3  cents  per  pound  phased-ln  over  the  life 
of  the  bin  plus  the  elimination  of  the  3 
cents  per  pound  transportation  factor).  The 
data  reflects  the  Incremental  reduction  that 


the  Bradley/Gorton  amendment  would 
achieve  each  year.  The  data  assumes  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  quota  and  alloca- 
tion among  Central  Americaji  and  Caribbe- 
an nations. 

Summary:  Under  the  Bradley/Gorton 
amendment,  the  sugar  revenues  of  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  nations  would  be 
cut  by  $505,400,000  over  the  life  of  the  farm 
bill  as  a  consequence  of  the  amendment's 
price  support  reduction. 

U.S.  Senate. 
WashingtOTi,  DC,  October  28,  198S. 
Hon.  George  Shultz. 

Secretary,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  One  sometimes 
hears  the  call  for  an  "American  Desk"  at 
the  Department  of  State.  Your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 11th  to  Senator  Bradley,  endorsing 
the  Bradley-Gorton  amendment  to  the 
sugar  title  contained  in  the  1985  Farm  Bill, 
certainly  adds  fuel  to  those  demands. 

The  Bradley-Gorton  amendment  is  of  ben- 
efit primarily  to  the  big  industrial  users  of 
sugar.  It  can  increase  the  earnings  of  sugar- 
exporting  nations  only  if  there  is  a  collapse 
of  a  major  share  of  our  nation's  sugar  pro- 
duction. It  also  favors  foreign  producers 
over  American  growers  and  demonstrates 
greater  concern  for  the  debts  owed  by  for- 
eign nations  to  large  international  banks 
than  it  does  the  money  owed  by  domestic 
farmers  to  small  rural  banks. 

The  proposed  amendment  calls  for  reduc- 
tion of  six  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of 
sugar  landed  in  New  York  by  1989.  This 
means  $120  less  per  short  ton  for  sugar  sold 
in  the  United  States  by  both  domestic  and 
foreign  producers.  The  resulting  loss  of  rev- 
enue for  countries  exporting  sugar  to  our 
market  would  amount  to  $280  million  (at 
FY  1986  import  levels)  and  could  only  be  re- 
placed by  a  substantial  decline  in  U.S.  pro- 
duction. At  current  depressed  world  market 
prices,  exporting  nations  would  have  to  ship 
an  additional  1.550.000  tons  to  our  market 
just  to  break  even.  More  than  one-fourth  of 
American's  sugar  producers  would  have  to 
go  out  of  business  before  sugar  exporting 
nations  would  earn  an  additional  dollar  (see 
enclosure). 

When  did  it  become  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  drive  our  own 
farmers  and  processors  out  of  business  in 
order  to  deliver  our  markets  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers? And  when  did  It  become  the  policy 
of  this  Administration  to  worsen  rather 
than  Improve  our  trade  deficits  by  becoming 
dependent  on  Imported  sugar?  Such  a  policy 
is  even  more  difficult  to  understand  since 
our  farmers  produce  sugar  at  about  the  av- 
erage world  cost  of  production — despite  our 
much  higher  wages.  Indeed,  five  of  the  CBI 
countries  are  higher  cost  producers  than 
the  United  States,  according  to  a  recent  Li- 
brary of  Congress  study  (Report  No.  85-144 
ENR).  If  the  Caribbean  countries  you  iden- 
tify In  your  letter  are  in  such  desperate  eco- 
nomic straits,  how  can  they  afford  to  pay  a 
former  senior  White  House  official  $300,000 
in  order  to  Increase  their  share  of  the  U.S. 
sugar  market  (as  reported  in  the  WASH- 
INGTON POST  on  October  27th)? 

Your  letter  Inaccurately  claims  that  cur- 
rent sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
less  than  half  what  they  were  in  1981.  I 
would  point  out  that  in  December  1981.  a 
million  tons  of  sugar  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  avoid  the  fees  that 
were  imposed  starting  in  1982.  As  a  result. 
our  1981  imports  reached  5,025.000  tons. 
The  fact  that  they  dropped  to  2,964,000  tons 
in  1982,  despite  a  421,000  ton  decline  in  U.S. 
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production  and  a  similar  decline  In  con- 
sumption. Is  clear  proof  of  unusual  sugar 
imports  In  1981. 

The  demand  for  sugar  In  the  United 
States  has  declined  during  the  past  decade 
with  the  advent  of  high  fructose  com  syrup 
(HPCS).  which  now  dominates  the  soft 
drink  market.  As  a  result.  Imports  and  do 
mestic  production  of  sugar  have  declined.  Is 
It  the  position  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  HPCS.  the  lowest  cost  liquid  sweetener 
produced  anywhere  In  the  world,  should  be 
permitted  on  the  U.S.  market  only  If  It  re- 
places domestically  produced  sucrose?  Given 
the  size  of  domestic  com  surpluses  and  the 
economic  distress  of  our  farmers.  I  find  such 
a  position— If  true— Incredible  and  contrary 
to  our  national  Interest. 

Because  of  my  great  concern  In  this 
matter,  may  I  ask  that  you  advise  me  about 
your  reasons  for  endorsing  the  Bradley- 
Gorton  amendment  and  why  the  State  De- 
partment would  endorse  legislation  that  will 
put  American  farmers  out  of  work? 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation In  this  matter.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  you  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Aloha, 

Damixl  K.  Inodyc. 

U.S.  Senator. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  concluded. 


AGRICULTURE,  FOOD,  TRADE, 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 
1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business.  S.  1714. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1714)  to  expand  export  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities, 
provide  price  and  Income  protection  for 
farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  continue 
food  assistance  to  low-Income  households, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending; 

(1)  Stevens  Amendment  No.  914.  to  estab- 
lish shipment  requirements  for  exports 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

(2)  Cochran  Amendment  No.  915  (to 
Amendment  No.  914).  of  a  perfecting 
nature: 

(3)  Inouye  Amendment  No.  916.  of  a  per- 
fecting nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  amendment 
No.  916. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  call  for  third  read- 
ing, but  I  will  not  do  that  just  yet. 
That  might  excite  some  of  the  breth- 
ren and  ladies  who  make  up  this 
august  body.  But  here  we  are  at  a 
quarter  to  10,  and  one  Senator  is  on 
the  floor  in  addition  to  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

As  I  count  them,  we  have,  at  a  mini- 
mimi.  60  amendments  to  consider.  Of- 
course.  I  am  speaking  in  a  hopeful  way 
to  those  who  may  be  listening  on  their 
little  squawk  boxes  in  their  offices, 
when  I  say  that  we  want  to  move  this 
bill  along.  We  have  a  pending  amend- 
ment, and  soon  we  will  see  a  rollcall 
vote  on  it. 

There  is  no  point  in  Senators  facing 
the  singing  of  "Jingle  Bells"  in  this 
Chamber  or  even  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
when  we  could  begin  our  work  on  the 
bill,  conclude  it,  and  move  on  to  other 
things,  such  as  the  reconciliation,  the 
debt  ceiling,  appropriations  bills. 

So,  with  all  sincerity  and   friendli- 
ness, I  do  implore  all  Senators  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  begin  work  today  on 
the  farm  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  Is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  amendment  916. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  so  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  may  call 
up  tm  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  you  know, 
we  continue  to  address  the  problem  of 
the  use  of  American-flag  vessels  in 
connection  with  the  trsmsport  of  agri- 
cultural conunodlties. 

One  of  the  things  that  some  of  us 
feel  would  help  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  this  legislation  Is  to  require  that  all 
agricultural  commodities  be  shipped 
according  to  the  lowest  landed  cost  at 
whatever  port  might  be  used. 

AlfXNDMENT  NO.  9  38 

Mr.  DIXON.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 


and   ask   for  ita  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Illinois   (Mr    Dixon) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  926. 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment 
(No.  916)  Insert  the  following  new  section 
and  renumber  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

"Sec.  .  The  requirement  for  United 
States  flag  transportation  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  herein  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  provided  In 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  subsection 
1241(b))  provided  that  agricultural  commod- 
ities or  the  products  thereof  shall  be 
shipped  at  the  lowest  landed  cost  (as  provid- 
ed In  part  1496  of  Title  7  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations)." 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  self-explanatory. 

For  all  In  the  Senate  who  would  like 
to  see  the  agricultural  products  of 
America  shipped  at  the  most  reasona- 
ble rate,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  im- 
positions that  we  have— by  our  own 
votes  here— permitted  to  have  placed 
on  the  bill  by  the  adoption  of  a  strict- 
er cargo  preference  rule.  I  believe  that 
most  Senators  would  think  that  this 
amendment  Is  desirable,  that  it  will  at 
least  require  that  the  shipping  of  agri- 
cultural products  on  American  bot- 
toms must  be  at  the  lowest  landed 
cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Inouye  tunendment  be  reinstated  and 
that  my  amendment  presently  at  the 
desk  be  considered  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  already  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  in 
the  papers  in  my  State  references  to  a 
study  put  out  by.  I  presume,  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  be- 
cause it  refers  to  Chairman  Helms  in 
terms  of  Senator  Helms'  paper,  stating 
that  commercial  size  farmers  last  year 
netted  $35,273.  on  the  average. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
that  paper.  I  do  not  know,  in  the  con- 
tinuing debate  on  the  farm  bill,  the 
extent  to  which  everyone  will  have  a 
chance  to  study  it.  I  do  not  question 
its  legitimacy  at  this  point.  I  do  not 
have  any  reason  to  think  I  should  ever 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  study. 

I  just  wonder  about  what  it  takes 
into  consideration  in  figuring  average 
income.  I  think  the  impression  here 
that  people  want  to  leave  Is  that  In 
considlering  average  income  of  non- 
farm  families  in  the  United  States, 
that  must  surely  be  a  pretty  good 
income. 

I  think  we  need  to  take  into  consid- 
eration that  the  family  farm,  as  a  sole 
proprietorship,  does  not  have  the  ben- 
efit of  having  before  tax  deductions  of 
health  care  and  insurance  costs,  like 
many  of  its  urban  counterpart  might 
have. 

There  are  a  few  farms  that  are  in- 
corporated and  through  incorporation 
pay  some  of  these  expenditures.  But 
most  family  farmers  are  sole  propri- 
etorships and  they  do  not  have  that 
benefit. 

In  the  unionized  Industries,  like  car 
manufacturing  and  farm  machinery 
manufacturing,  a  lot  of  fringe  benefits 
are  calculated  at  about  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  total  pay.  That  is  a  benefit 
that  the  family  farmer  does  not  have. 
The  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
raise  question  about  this  figure  of 
$36,273  relates  to  whether  or  not  it 
takes  into  consideration  the  low  in- 
comes paid  for  farm  laborers,  and  also 
what  is  the  definition  of  farmer  in  this 
particular  instance. 

If  it  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  return  on  labor,  then,  of  course, 
the  figure  should  not  be  considered 
very  accurate  in  the  sense  of  its  com- 
parison to  city  dwellers.  If.  in  fact,  it 
does  take  income  into  consideration, 
obviously  that  income  that  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  would  be  a 
lower  income.  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing that  everybody  needs  to  be 
aware  of. 

Second,  I  think  we  need  to  think  In 
terms  of  longer  hours  in  agriculture 
labor,  particularly  the  self-employed 
individual  as  opposed  to  somebody 
who  is  working  by  the  hour,  week,  or 
month.  Hourly  wages  are  generally 
lower  in  farm  income  mostly  because 
longer  hours  are  put  in,  particularly  as 


it  relates  to  livestock  producers  and 
dairy  producers,  who  obviously  have 
an  obligation  365  days  of  the  year. 
Farming  requires  more  attention  and 
there  is  more  responsibility.  Because 
of  longer  hours  it  seems  to  me  not 
very  fair  to  compare  agriculture  with 
nonagrlculture  in  the  sense  of  length 
of  time  put  in. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  issues  that  I  am  going  to  ad- 
dress later  on  in  paper  form  for  my 
colleagues,  some  statements  about  the 
present  farm  program  distributes  too 
many  Government  subsidies  for  the 
farmers:  the  payments  are  misdirected 
or  poorly  utilized  and.  therefore,  the 
farm  economy  has  been  weakened. 

Also,  another  accusation  about  past 
and  present  farm  programs  have  re- 
sulted in  lower  net  income  for  farmers 
and  yet  direct  payments  have  been 
greatly  increased;  therefore.  U.S.  farm 
programs  have  contributed  to  a  weak- 
ened farm  economy.  That  is  not  the 
case.  That  is  an  accusation  that  we 
definitely  have  to  address  head-on  and 
dispute  in  the  Record. 

Another  argument  is  that  U.S.  farm 
income  is  geared  to  produce  for  the 
export  market  and  foreign  farmers  re- 
alize this  by  undercutting  our  prices  in 
the  marketplace  through  planning  ac- 
cording to  our  farm  programs. 

Also,  the  argument  is  made  that 
only  30  percent  of  the  value  of  U.S. 
products  is  covered  by  farm  programs, 
so  why  have  any  farm  program  at  all 
because  livestock  and  perishable  com- 
modities, and  a  lot  of  other  commod- 
ities that  make  up  the  other  70  or  80 
percent,  are  not  covered. 

That  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  protection  for  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles through  their  control  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  marking  orders  that 
they  have  used. 

There  are  several  other  issues  that 
in  some  fashion  we  are  going  to  be  ad- 
dressing as  we  deal  with  most  of  the 
issues  of  the  farm  bill. 

I  would  appreciate  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  this  $36,273  figure  so  that 
they  understand  the  difficult  issues 
that  have  to  be  considered  when  com- 
paring nonfarm  income  with  farm 
income. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr  President,  we 
have  the  Dixon  amendment  pending. 
It  would  be  my  intention,  after  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  be  heard  on  the 
amendment  have  spoken,  to  move  to 
table  the  Dixon  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  so  we  can  have  a 
vote  on  it.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
continue  this  morning  to  support  the 


compromise  that  has  already  been  ap- 
proved, in  effect,  by  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Senators  who 
want  to  speak  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. If  there  are  none,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  get  to  a  motion  to  table 
and  get  to  a  vote. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wants  to  be  heard.  If  there  are 
others,  I  hope  their  staffs  will  advise 
us  so  we  can  proceed  to  a  vote  on  a 
motion  to  table  the  Dixon  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks will  be  very  brief  on  this 
amendment.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
language  of  least-landed  cost  referred 
to  in  this  amendment  would  result  in 
greater  shipments  of  Public  Law  480 
commodities  from  the  Great  Lakes.  I 
am  somewhat  concerned  about  ship- 
ment of  grains  that  could  occur  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  I  have 
an  interest  in  my  own  State  that  in- 
cludes the  Port  of  Mobile  and  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  that  just 
recently  opened.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers developed  cost-benefit  ratios  for 
the  Term-Tom  as  it  was  in  the  incep- 
tion period  and  in  the  planning  period. 
These  ratios  were  revised  as  Congress 
began  making  appropriations  for  the 
walen*ay  construction.  The  basis  of 
those  cost-benefit  ratio  figures  was  to 
show  that  investment  of  Federal 
money  into  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  would  result  in  benefits  In 
excess  of  costs  to  the  region. 

Primarily,  the  two  elements  that 
were  involved  in  the  Tennessee  Tom- 
blgbee  cost -benefit  ratio  studies  were 
coal  and  grain.  This  amendment,  Mr. 
President  would  in  effect,  declare  that 
all  of  the  Public  Law  480  commerce 
would  have  to  originate  from  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  It  would  prohibit 
grain  shipments  from  patssmg  through 
the  Termessee-Tombigbee  Wateraay. 
and  could  cause  serious  consequences 
to  the  development  of  this  waterway, 
that  America  has  spent  many  re- 
sources constructing  and  which  I 
think  will  end  up  be;ng  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  were  many  other  cargo  con- 
siderations beyond  coa;  and  grain  that 
went  mto  the  cost-benefit  ratio  study 
figures,  but  these  are  the  primary  two 
products  considered  To  reroute  the 
Public  Law  480  shipments  of  grain  to 
another  country  and  to  prohibit  origi- 
nation on  the  waterway  or  from  the 
Port  of  Mobile,  I  ihmk  it  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  during  this  early, 
really  embryonic  period  of  the  Tennes- 
see Tomblgbee  Waterway  develop- 
ment I  think  It  IS  something  that  we 
should  be  cautious  about. 

I  merely  wanted  to  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  re- 
garding the  Dixon  amendment. 

It  requires  shipments  under  title  II 
of  the  Public  Law  480  program  to  be 
booked  at  "lowest  landed  cost."  In  ad- 
dition, the  amendment  would  impose  a 
limitation  on  freight  rates  for  U.S.  ves- 
sels participating  in  cargo  preference 
shipments,  which  would  be  tied,  not  to 
U.S.  vessel  owners'  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness, but  to  foreign-flag  freight  rates. 
Senator  Dixon's  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Both  components  of  the  amendment 
have  already  been  debated  and  deci- 
sively rejected  by  the  Senate  In  con- 
nection with  an  earlier  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Dixon  and  a  sepa- 
rate amendment  offered  by  Senator 
BoscHwiTZ.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
the  Senate  to  revisit  these  Issues,  par- 
ticularly given  the  urgency  of  the  need 
to  complete  work  on  the  overall  farm 
bill. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  confer  spe- 
cial protection  on  Great  Lakes  ports, 
at  the  expense  of  east  coast,  west 
coast,  and  gulf  ports.  It  would  serious- 
ly distort  the  competitive  environment 
that  has  historically  allowed  all  four 
port  ranges  to  grow  and  prosper.  The 
Senate  should  reject  amendments  that 
only  serve  to  engage  its  Members  in  a 
divisive  debate. 

The  Cochran  compromise  between 
agriculture  and  maritime  adequately 
protects  the  Great  Lakes.  The  compro- 
mise, already  approved  by  a  wide 
margin,  directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  administer  the  cargo  pref- 
erence laws  so  as  to  preserve,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  each  port 
range's  historic  share  of  agricultural 
preference  cargoes.  This  authority  is 
adequate  to  prevent  any  real  hardship 
to  the  lakes.  There  is  no  need  for  rigid 
provisions  that  tie  the  hands  of  the 
agencies  involved  in  arranging  for 
shipment  of  our  food  relief  exports. 

A  strict  requirement  to  book  ship- 
ments on  a  cost  basis  will  not  benefit 
the  lakes.  Any  meaningful  cost  deter- 
mination must  include  not  only  the 
cost  of  purchasing  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  freight  rates  for  ship- 
ment, but  also  the  time  required  for 
shipment.  Shipment  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  significantly  adds  to 
the  time  required  to  ship  agricultural 
commodities  abroad,  so  that  Great 
Lakes  ports  might  actually  be  disad- 
vantaged by  a  lowest  landed  cost  re- 
quirement. 

Support  for  our  merchant  marine 
should  not  be  tied  to  foreign  shipment 
rates.  U.S.  vessels  participating  in 
cargo  preference  shipments  are  re- 
quired to  offer  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  for  U.S.  vessels.  This  standard 
allows  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
take  into  account  the  actual  costs  of 
doing  business  in  the  United  States,  in 
compliance  with  our  health  amd  safety 
regulations  and  based  on  a  reasonable 


wage  rate  for  our  seamen.  Foreign 
competition  is  characterized  by  heavy 
government  subsidization  of  shipping, 
less  stringent  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, and  very  lov;-wage  rates.  No 
other  subsidy  program.  Including  the 
Farm  Support  Program,  is  tied  to  the 
prices  charged  by  foreign  competition, 
and  the  Senate  should  not  single  the 
maritime  industry  out  for  such  unrea- 
sonable treatment. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered this  morning  can  be  referred  to 
as  the  lowest  landed  cost  amendment. 
What  he  is  saying  is  that  shipments  of 
U.S.  grain  should  be  transported  in 
ships  that  operate  at  the  lo*est  possi- 
ble cost.  This  would  undermine  cargo 
preference,  even  under  current  law, 
because  the  ships  chosen  would  not 
have  to  be  U.S.  ships.  They  could  be 
ships  under  any  flag,  as  I  understand 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi  that  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment— on 
the  basis  of  everything  I  have  been  ad- 
vised—is that  it  only  applies  to  Ameri- 
can bottoms  within  the  purview  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  So  while  I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt  a  friend  and  col- 
league in  the  course  of  his  speech.  I 
would  assert  that  the  lowest  landed 
cost  requirement  only  pertains  to 
American  bottoms. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  there  are  essentially  no 
American  bottoms  available.  Only  one 
line— the  Lykes  line— has  any  ships 
available,  so  basically  there  are  only 
foreign  ships  operating  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  To  impose  this  requirement 
would,  in  effect,  set  aside  the  law 
about  preference  for  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

This  is  another  attempt,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  unravel  the  compromise  that 
is  before  the  Senate.  If  this  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  even  though  it 
might  sound  attractive  and  fair  on  the 
surface,  it  would  Jeopardize  the  effort 
that  we  are  making  to  settle  this  dis- 
pute. It  would  undermine  the  effort  to 
put  an  end  to  the  controversy  that  has 
historically  existed  between  these  two 
major  and  important  industries  in 
America,  the  maritime  industry  and 
the  agriculture  Industry.  Both  are  so 
important.  Both  are  confronted  with 
very  serious  challenges  today  to  be 
competitive,  and  to  survive  in  a  world 
that  is  growing  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult in  terms  of  our  ability  to  operate 
economically  and  to  claim  market 
share  around  the  world. 

Today  we  see  estimates  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports dropping  continually,  from  a 
high  Just  a  few  years  ago  of  over  $40 
billion  for  agriculture  to  an  estimated 
value  this  year  of  only  $32  billion. 


This  is  a  problem,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
a  problem  for  agriculture,  for  the 
American  farmers,  and  for  the  mari- 
time industry.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  figures  showing  the  tormage 
that  has  been  transported  out  of 
Great  Lakes  ports  over  the  past  5 
years.  In  1979  and  1980,  we  were  in  a 
growth  era.  Tonnage  was  going  up. 
But  then,  in  1982,  we  saw  a  sharp  de- 
cline. 

That  is  not  something  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Great  Lakes:  it  is  a  problem 
of  the  entire  American  effort  to 
export  agricultural  commodities.  We 
are  in  a  downward  trend.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to.  We  are 
trying  to  become  more  competitive  for 
the  benefit  of  American  agriculture, 
for  the  U.S.  economy,  and  for  our  mar- 
itime industry.  That  is  why  we  are 
urging  that  this  compromise  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  the  amendments— the 
efforts  to  unravel  it,  or  to  undermine 
it— be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  again,  that  is  what 
the  Dixon  amendment  attempts  to  do. 
I  admire  the  Senator's  imagination, 
his  hard  work,  his  diligence,  and  his 
initiative;  nonetheless,  I  have  to  urge 
that  we  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  other 
Senators  who  want  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject.  I  am  prepared  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions  that  any  may 
have  on  this  subject,  but  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table 
and  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
yield  the  floor  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  time  to 
do  it.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  Dixon  amendment  on 
the  table.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  the  table.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDENl  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NuNw]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  263  Leg.] 
YEAS— 71 


Andrews 

Bumpers 

Cohen 

Paucus 

Burdlck 

Cranston 

Benlsen 

Byrd 

D'Amato 

Blngunan 

Chiles 

DeConrlnl 

Bradley 

Cochran 

Denton 
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Dodd 

Henin 

Packwood 

Dole 

Heinz 

Pell 

Domenici 

HoUings 

Pryor 

F.agleton 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

East 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Evans 

Kennedy 

Sar banes 

Exon 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Ford 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Gam 

Lax  alt 

Stafford 

Goldwater 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Gore 

Long 

Stevens 
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NOT  VOTING-2 
Biden  Nunn 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  926)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  P»resident,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  927 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  cost  efficiency  in 
the  shipment  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment cargoes,  to  establish  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Adviso- 
ry Council,  and  lor  other  purposes) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Illinois   [Mr.   Dixon) 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  927. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  this 
is  a  lengthy  amendment  and  a  very 
good  one.  As  the  amendment  is  read.  I 
wish  my  colleagues  would  listen  to  the 
entire  reading  of  the  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  very  informative. 

Will  the  clerk  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
In  order  for  me  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  prior  to  the 
reading  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  Is  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Unanimous  consent  would  have  to 
be  required  to  change  that  sequence. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Can  the  Chair  tell 
us  about  how  long  that  Is  going  to 


take?  Maybe  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Probably  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  15  pages  long. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
insert  the  following  new  sections  and  re- 
number succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

TITLE  II-COST  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE 
SHIPMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT CARGOES 

FINDINGS 

Sec     .  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  strong  merchant 
marine  fleet  for  the  efficient  transport  of 
United  States  Government  cargo: 

(2)  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
Stales  to  ensure  fair  and  reasonable  partici- 
pation for  all  four  port  ranges  in  the  move- 
ment of  United  States  Government  impelled 
cargo:  and 

(3)  such  cargo  should  be  shipped  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  United  States  Government,  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
S)Ol(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)).  the  joint  resolution  enti- 
tled "Joint  Resolution  Requiring  agricultur- 
al or  other  products  to  be  shipped  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States  where  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  or  any  other  in- 
strumentality of  the  Government  finances 
the  exporting  of  such  products",  approved 
March  26.  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1),  section 
603  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2353).  and  section  2631  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (commonly  known  as 
the  cargo  preference  laws). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.     .  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "least  cost  to  the  United 
States"  means  the  lowest  expense  to  the 
United  States  Government  determined  by 
calculating  the  total  cost  of  a  commodity 
and  all  related  transport  costs,  including  but 
not  limited  to  inland  freight,  ocean  freight, 
wharfage,  dockage,  terminal  transfer,  steve- 
doring charges,  freight  forwarding,  customs 
brokers,  and  freight  differential  charges: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "lowest  landed  cost"  means— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  export  cargo,  all  costs 
associated  with  the  procurement  and  trans- 
portation of  cargo  from  the  United  States  to 
the  port  of  entry  abroad:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  import  cargo,  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  cargo  from  the  originating 
port  abroad  to  the  point  of  final  destination 
In  the  United  States. 

SHIPMENT  or  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
CARGO  AT  LOWEST  COST 

Sec.  .  (a)  Any  agency  of  the  United 
States  that  ships,  generates,  finances,  or 
otherwise  impels  United  States  Government 
cargo  shall  ship  such  cargo  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  United  States.  Such  cargo  shall 
be  shipped  at— 

(1)  the  least  cost  to  the  United  States  if 
such  cargo  is— 

(A)  an  agricultural  commodity  that— 

(i)  the  sale  and  exportation  of  which  is 
fully  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration: and 

(ii)  is  exported  under  an  agreement  with  a 
foreign  nation  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954; 


(B)(i)  shipped,  generated,  financed,  or 
otherwise  impelled  by  the  Department  of 
Defense:  and 

(ii)  is  not  cargo  shipped  at  the  lowest 
Ipnded  cost  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2KB); 

(C)  a  commodity  shipped  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  financed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  Sutes; 

(D)  a  commodity  shipped  pursuant  to 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
financed  under  the  Commodity  Import  Pro- 
gram, or  any  other  export  generating  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development;  or 

(E)  any  other  United  States  Govermnent 
cargo,  except  a  cargo  shipped  at  the  lowest 
landed  cost  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2):  and 

(2)  the  lowest  landed  cost  to  the  United 
States  if  such  cargo  is— 

(A)  an  agricultural  commodity  that— 

(i)  the  sale  or  donation  of  which,  including 
freight  and  associated  expenses,  is  financed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  and 

(ii)  is  exported  as  assistance  or  a  donation 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954:  or 

(B)  shipped,  generated,  financed,  or  other- 
wise impelled  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  such  Department  pays  all  expenses  as- 
sociated with  such  cargo. 

(b)  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  construed  to  supercede,  or  ap- 
plied inconsistently  with  the  provisions  of— 

(1)  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)); 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  Requiring  agricultural  or  other 
products  to  be  shipped  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States  where  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  or  any  other  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government  finances  the  ex- 
porting of  such  products",  approved  March 
26,  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1); 

(3)  section  2631  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code;  or 

(4)  section  603  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2353). 

PROMPT  PAYMENT  TO  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING 
INTEREST  FOR  THE  SHIPMENT  OF  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  CARGO 

Sec.  .  (a)  Any  agency  of  the  UrUted 
States  that  contracts  with  a  foreign  entity 
for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  United  States 
Government  cargo  shall  Include  as  a  term  of 
such  contract  a  provision  for— 

(1)  the  prompt  payment  within  thirty 
days  of  any  cost  incurred  by  a  United  States 
shipping  interest:  and 

(2)  a  late  charge  or  interest  penalty  based 
on  the  principal  amount  owed,  If  such 
prompt  payment  provision  Is  breached. 

(b)  If  a  foreign  entity  breaches  a  prompt 
payment  provision  of  such  contract  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1).  the  affected 
United  States  shipping  Interest  may  peti- 
tion the  Federal  agency  that  negotiated  the 
contract  to  take  action  regarding  pa>'ment. 
If  such  foreign  entity  has  not  made  such 
payment  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  the  agency.  In  cooperation 
with  the  affected  shippUig  interest,  shall 
file  suit  in  the  appropriate  Federal  district 
court  for  the  recovery  of  such  payment  and 
the  late  charge  or  interest  penalty  for  late 
payment. 

(c)(1)  If  the  prompt  payment  provision  in- 
cluded as  a  term  of  a  contract  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  provides  that  a  Federal 
agency  shall  make  such  payment  to  a 
United  States  shippmg  interest  and  such 
agency  breaches  such  provision,  such  ship- 
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ping    Interest    aggrieved    by    nonpayment 
may— 

(A)  file  a  petition  (or  such  payment  and 
the  amount  of  the  late  charge  or  interest 
penalty  included  in  such  contract  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2):  and 

(B)  after  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
filing  of  a  petition  under  subparagraph  (A). 
file  suit  in  the  appropriate  Federal  district 
court  for  recovery  of  sucii  payment  and  the 
late  charge  or  interest  penalty. 

(2)  If  the  district  court  determines  that 
the  United  States  agency  is  liable  in  any 
suit  filed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  court  may  award  to  the 
shipping  interest  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  the  late  charge  or  Interest  penalty  In 
addition  to  the  principal  amount  owed  and 
the  late  charge  or  Interest  penalty. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term— 

(1)  "foreign  entity"  means  any  foreign 
nation,  agent  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  foreign 
person;  and 

(2)  "United  States  shipping  interest" 
means  any  person  or  business  concern  of 
the  United  States  Involved  in  the  transport 
of  such  cargo,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
port  authorities,  stevedoring  companies, 
producers  and  processors,  ship  owners,  and 
inland  freight  companies. 

ErriciEifT  USB  or  th*  unitto  statu 

MKRCHANT  MARIKC  nXCT 

Sxc.  .  (a)  Any  Federal  agency  shipping 
United  States  Government  cargo  shall  solic- 
it bids  from  any  ship  operator  for  the  trans- 
port of  United  States  Government  cargo 
over  a  route  which  is  not  serviced  by  such 
ship  operator  if— 

(IXA)  there  is  no  ship  operator  using 
United  States- flag  vessels  that  services  such 
route:  or 

(B)  any  ship  operator  using  United  States- 
flag  vessels  that  services  such  route  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  transport  such  cargo: 

(2)  such  cargo  would  be  transported  in 
United  States-flag  vessels:  and 

(3)  the  transport  of  such  cargo  shall  result 
In  the  lowest  cost  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  section  203. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  United  States-flag  vessel  con- 
structed In  the  United  States  may  transport 
United  States  Government  cargo  on  any 
route  if  such  transport— 

(1)  Is  the  first  voyeige  of  such  vessel:  and 

(2)  shall  result  in  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  203. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  .  Within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  review  the  com- 
pliance of  tUl  Fede>  al  agencies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  report  the  findings 
and  recommendations  from  such  review  to 
Congress. 

TITliE  III-THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND 
SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  ADVISO- 
RY COUNCIL 

riNOINCS 

Sec.  .  The  Congress  finds  that  it  Is  In 
the  long-term  economic  Interests  of  the 
Nation  to  develop  a  coordinated  economic 
revitalization  strategy  for  shipping  sictlvltles 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  connecting  chan- 
nels, and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  (com- 
monly known  as  the  fourth  seacoast  of  the 
United  States)  In  order  to  Increase  exports 
from  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  favorably 
affect  the  United  States  balance  of  trade. 


COUNCIL  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  .  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
council  to  be  known  as  the  Great  Lakes 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Advisory  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Council"). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  which  shall  include— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  chair  the  Council: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Trarwportatlon,  or  his 
designee: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  his 
designee: 

(4)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Civil  Works: 

(5)  the  Administrator  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  or 
his  designee: 

(6)  the  Administrator  of  the  environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  or  his  designee: 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Great 
Lakes  Governors:  and 

(8)  five  members  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, appointed  by  the  Chairman  from 
nominations  by  the  Industry  of  whom— 

(A)  two  shall  represent  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  of  whom— 

(I)  one  shall  represent  ports  on  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Superior:  and 

(II)  one  shall  represent  ports  on  Lakes 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  and  connecting 
channels: 

(B)  one  shall  represent  operators  of  ocean 
going  United  States-flag  vessels: 

(C)  one  shall  represent  operators  of  ocean 
going  foreign-flag  vessels:  and 

(D)  one  shall  represent  maritime  unions 
active  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
until  the  expiration  of  the  Council. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

FUNCTIONS  or  the  COnNCIL 
Sec.  .  (a)  The  Council  shall  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  means  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement a  comprehensive  economic  strategy 
to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  to  market  and  transport  commodities 
in  a  timely  manner  and  to  maximize  the  ef- 
ficiency and  benefits  of  market  products 
produced  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
products  shipped  through  the  Great  Lakes 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  system.  The  strate- 
gy shall  include— 

( 1 )  methods  to  Improve  and  promote  both 
bulk  and  general  cargo  overseas  trade 
through  Great  Lakes  ports: 

(2)  methods  to  accelerate  the  movement 
of  grains  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities through  the  Great  Lakes: 

(3)  meth(Xls.  materials,  and  programs  to 
promote  trade  from  the  Great  Lakes  region 
and  through  Great  Lakes  ports,  psLrtlcularly 
with  European,  Mediterranean,  African, 
Caribbean,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  nations: 

(4)  methods  to  Increase  the  overseas  rout- 
ing of  cargoes  owned,  financed,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  through  Great  Lakes  ports:  and 

(5)  methods  to  encourage  United  States- 
flag  vessels  to  engage  in  International  trade 
from  the  Great  Lakes. 

(b)  In  developing  the  strategy,  the  Council 
shall  conduct  and  consider  the  results  of— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  constraints  on  over- 
seas shipments  of  agricultural  products 
through  the  Seaway  resulting  from  market- 
ing problems  caused  by— 

(A)  a  late  harvest  season: 


(B)  the  need  (or  additional  storage  capac- 
ity: 

(C)  the  loss  of  grain  shipment  from  Great 
Lakes  ports  due  to  diversion  by  rail  to  Cana- 
dian or  United  States  tidewater  ports:  and 

(D>  other  constraints  Identified  by  agricul- 
tural Interests: 

(2)  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  types  and  quantities  of  export  car- 
goes produced  in  the  Midwest  and  North 
Central  region  that  are  owned,  financed, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

(B)  the  contralnts  on  the  shipment  of 
such  cargoes  through  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  system:  and 

(C)  administrative  and  statutory  changes 
that  could  achieve  Increased  shipments  of 
such  cargoes  through  Great  Lakes  ports: 
and 

(3)  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  ongoing  promo- 
tional programs  by  Federal,  regional.  State, 
and  local  agencies  directed  at  attracting 
shippers  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  system:  and 

(B)  recommendations  on  types  of  promo- 
tional programs  to  enhance  the  Image  and 
awareness  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  system  by  Importers  and 
exporters  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

(c)  No  later  than  September  30.  1987,  the 
Council  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  stat- 
ing the  strategy  developed  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  results  of  each  analysis  con- 
ducted under  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Council  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  such  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  actions  as  it  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  carry  out  such  strategy 
and  to  assure  maximum  economic  benefits 
to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  cease  to  exist  one- 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  submitting 
its  rep)ort  pursuant  to  suljsection  (c). 

POWERS  AND  administrative  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Council  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Council  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Council,  the  Chairman,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  Is  authorized- 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary, 
including  an  executive  director  who  may  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  that 
provided  (or  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule In  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 

(2)  to  prcxiure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  Independent 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Council,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  such  Information  as  the 
Council  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
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personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Council  to 
assist  the  Council  in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Council  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Council  may  request. 

(f)  The  Council  may  use  the  United  States 
mail  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Council 
may,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Council,  take 
any  action  which  the  Council  is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  section. 

compensation  of  members 
Sec  .  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel  or  transportation  ex- 
penses under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  while  away  from 
home  or  a  regular  place  of  business  and  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Council. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  .  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
think  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  a 
sort  of  forceful  way.  for  most  of  yes- 
terday and  all  of  this  morning,  in  a 
dispute  concerning  cargo  preference 
which  everyone  in  the  Senate  under- 
stands very  well.  I  would  want  to  say 
once  again  that  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  the  deepest  personal  affec- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  to  say  again  that 
anything  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion in  any  way  reflects  upon  his  pur- 
pose. We  simply  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  whether  the  public  is 
best  served  by  this  amendment  or  not. 

So  obviously  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
pursue  the  goal  of  persuading  my  col- 
leagues—who are  al)  reasonable 
people— that  a  better  disposition  of 
this  problem  is  in  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  clerk.  This  was  a  long  amend- 
ment, 15  pages.  I  followed  him  closely. 
He  read  it  flawlessly.  His  elocution  was 
excellent.  I  want  him  to  know  that  I 
enjoyed  every  golden  minute  of  his 
presentation  of  this  amendment.  I 
want  the  record  to  know  that  he  did  it 
without  a  single  error. 

I  do  not  think  any  colleague  will  find 
any  fault  with  this  amendment.  This 
amendment,  incidentally,  has  been 
cleared  with  the  maritime  industry  on 
past  occasions.  It  is,  I  think,  an 
amendment  that  serves  the  interest  of 
the  public  generally,  and  is  well-inten- 
tioned. 

Title  II  simply  says,  first  of  all.  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  strong  merchant 
marine  fleet.  I  think  we  all  agree 
about  that.  I  believe  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  point  of  view  presented  so 
eloquently  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Mississippi— and  I  particularly 
would  want  to  say  that  there  have 
been  contributions  by  the  Senators 
from  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  others— have 
all  said  this  is  to  give  us  a  strong  mer- 


chant marine  fleet.  We  acknowledge 
that  is  the  first  purpose  in  this  amend- 
ment. 
Then  we  say: 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  fair  and  resisonable  partici- 
pation (or  all  (our  port  ranges  in  the  move- 
ment o(  United  States  Government  impelled 
cargo. 

I  would  argue  that  nobody  would 
question  that.  In  the  broadest  sense 
there  are  four  port  ranges  in  the  coun- 
try—the west,  the  east,  the  gulf,  and 
Great  Lakes.  My  friend  from  Califor- 
nia, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  California,  made  some  remarks 
last  night.  The  Senator  is  interested  in 
the  west  coast  ports.  My  distinguished 
friend,  I  think  a  giant  of  this  body 
who  will  soon  be  leaving  us  by  his  own 
decision,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  spoke  eloquently 
last  night.  He  is  interested  in  the  gulf 
coast  ports.  Obviously,  many  of  us 
here  are  interested  in  the  east  coast 
ports.  Many  are  also  interested  in  the 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

But  who  would  question  this  lan- 
guage? 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  fair  and  reasonable  partici- 
pation for  all  four  port  ranges  In  the  move- 
ment of  United  States  Govenunent  impelled 
cargo. 

Mr.  President,  the  Presiding  Officer 
is  from  the  Great  Lakes  area.  The 
Senator  is  a  fair  man.  I  know  he  wants 
to  see  fairness  in  this  bill  for  all  the 
ports  of  the  country,  not  just  for  the 
Great  Lakes— for  all  the  ports  of  the 
country.  That  is  what  this  Senator 
wants. 

So  we  express  that  at  the  beginning 
so  our  friends  here,  wherever  they 
come  from  in  the  country,  will  know 
that  we  are  not  trying  to  take  some- 
thing from  them  at  all.  We  are  trying 
to  share  fairly,  equitably,  and  reason- 
ably with  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  hope  every  Senator  in  his  office 
has  set  aside  other  business  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the  amendment,  and 
now  are  listening  to  the  explanation  of 
the  amendment  because  it  occurs  to 
me  that  if  everybody  knows  what  is  in 
this  amendment  it  should  pass  unani- 
mously. 

Here  is  a  third  provision.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  argue  with  this. 
It  says  "Cargo  should  be  shipped  in 
the  most  efficient  manner."  Who 
would  argue  about  that?  Cargo  ought 
to  be  shipped  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  It  speaks  for  itself.  Then  the 
amendment  goes  on  to  say  cargo  ought 
to  be  shipped  at  the  "lowest  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Government."  I  think  we  all 
agree  with  that.  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment not  ship  at  the  lowest  cost? 
But  we  go  on  to  qualify  that  by  saying 
"which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936."  The  joint  resolution  enti- 
tled "joint  resolution  requiring  agri- 
cultural   or    other    products    to    be 


shipped  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States"  approved  in  1934,  and  also  we 
say— and  listen  to  this,  may  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Mississippi,  in  lines  18, 
19,  and  20  on  page  2— "and  section 
2631  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
commonly  known  as  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws."  So  we  want  them  to  apply 
in  connection  with  this  provision. 

Then  we  clarify  what  we  have  done 
in  the  beginning  of  the  bill.  I  think  to 
elucidate  what  is  being  done,  to  simpli- 
fy it  so  that  every  person  can  under- 
tand  it,  is  significantly  important. 
There  cannot  be  any  difference  of 
opinion. 

We  define  what  least  cost  to  the 
United  States  really  is.  Up  at  the  desk, 
some  people  asked,  "What  does  this 
mean?" 

Here  is  what  it  means:  "the  term 
'least  cost  to  the  United  States'  means 
the  lowest  expense  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment determined  by  calculating  the 
total  cost  of  a  commodity  and  all  relat- 
ed transport  costs,  including  but  not 
limited  to  inland  freight,  ocean 
freight,  wharfage,  dockage,  terminal 
transfer,  stevedoring  charges,  freight 
fowarding,  customs  brokers,  and 
freight  differential  charges," 

On  that  last  amendment,  several 
came  up  to  me  and  asked,  "What  does 
the  term  lowest  landed  cost  mean?" 

That  was  in  the  prior  amendment 
which  was  just  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
We  define  that  here. 

In  the  case  of  export  cargo,  all  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  procurement  and  transpor- 
tation of  cargo  from  the  United  States  to 
the  port  of  entry  abroad:  In  the  case  of 
Import  cargo,  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
cargo  from  the  originating  port  ::;broad  to 
the  point  of  final  destination  In  the  United 
States. 

I  think  that  clearly  defines  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  this  bill. 

We  then  say  that  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  that  wants  to  ship  shall 
ship  such  cargo  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  United  States. 

We  define  how  we  mean  that  with 
respect  to  the  variety  of  ctu-gos  as  fol- 
lows: 

TTie  least  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such 
cargo  is  an  agricultural  commodity  that  the 
sale  and  exportation  of  which  is  (ully  paid 
by  the  CCC:  and  is  exported  under  agree- 
ment with  a  (orelgn  nation  pursuant  to  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

We  go  on  to  define  at  great  length 
how  you  make  that  determination 
with  respect  to  agricultural  products. 

Then  on  page  5  we  assure  prompt 
payment  to  United  States  shipping  in- 
terests. I  think  that  should  please 
shipping  interests,  who.  after  all,  are 
in  business  to  make  a  profit. 

We  assure  that  there  will  be  prompt 
payment  and  we  give  them  the  right 
to  go  into  the  Federal  district  court 
for  recovery  of  such  payment,  for  in- 
terest and  penalties. 
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Then  on  page  7  we  talk  about  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  our  U.S.  merchant 
marine  fleet,  saying  that.  "Any  Feder- 
al agency  shipping  U.S.  Government 
cargo  shall  solicit  bids  from  any  ship 
operator  for  the  transport  of  U.S. 
Government  cargo  over  a  route  which 
is  not  serviced  by  such  operator. "  and 
then  give  the  qualifying  reasons  why 
we  do  it. 

Then  on  page  8  we  require  a  report 
to  the  Congress.  We  say  that  "24 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  review  the  compliance" 
with  the  act.  We  set  up  a  Great  Lakes 
and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Advisory 
Council,  which  is  a  council  that  serves 
without  pay.  made  up  of  12  members. 
I  think  no  one  would  argue  with  the 
composition:  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works,  the  Administrator  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Great  Lakes  Governors,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  transportation  industry, 
and  so  on. 

Then  on  page  10  we  set  forth  the 
functions  of  the  Council,  telling  what 
the  Council's  responsibility  will  be. 

Then  on  page  13  we  set  forth  the 
powers  and  administrative  provisions 
of  the  Council.  We  provide  that  the 
members  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation so  that  those  who  serve  on  this 
Council  do  so  without  pay  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  would  say  in  all  sincerity,  though  I 
doubt  that  the  roUcall  will  reflect  this, 
that  if  every  Member  would  read  this 
amendment  and  understand  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  there  would  not  be  a 
single  vote  against  this  amendment.  It 
is  a  good  amendment,  carefully  craft- 
ed, in  the  Interest  of  the  Goverrunent 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  It  honors  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  It  has  been  cleared,  as  I 
understand  it.  with  the  merchant 
marine  industry  generally.  It  accom- 
plishes a  very  unique  and  Important 
service  in  guaranteeing  the  use  of  rea- 
sonable prices  for  the  shipment  of 
these  products. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  as  this 
debate  continues  on  this  amendment, 
my  dear  friend  from  Mississippi  might 
surprise  me  by  indicating  that  upon 
careful  reflection,  having  heard  the 
reading  of  it  by  the  clerk  and  the  ex- 
planation of  it  by  this  Senator,  he  will 
be  persuaded  to  the  intelligence  of  my 
position.  I  wonder  if  that  is  a  possibili- 
ty. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  effort 
to  attract  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  Senators  who  are  not 


pleased  with  the  provisions  of  this 
compromise  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
the  shipments  out  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  I  wish  he  could  be  pleased,  and 
I  wish  others  who  have  expressed 
their  concerns  about  the  Great  Lakes 
area  could  be  persuaded  that  this  bill 
does  reflect  a  sensitivity  to  those  con- 
cerns. 

The  compromise  provides  for  the 
creation  of  an  advisory  commission  to 
address  these  concerns.  The  commis- 
sion would  study  this  problem,  come 
up  with  answers  to  questions  that 
have  been  raised  about  why  the  ton- 
nage is  decreasing  in  the  Great  Lakes 
ports,  outline  how  changes  can  be 
made  in  laws  and  procedures  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  allocation  of 
Government-financed  shipping,  and 
show  how  the  Great  Lakes  area  could 
benefit  from  an  allocation  that  would 
be  more  fair  and  equitable. 

These  are  concerns  that  we  under- 
stand. We  know  they  exist.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  for  bringing  these  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  these  expressed 
through  the  offering  of  several 
amendments  now.  We  have  had  votes 
on  those  amendments,  or  at  least  votes 
on  motions  to  table  those  amend- 
ments. Consistently,  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  has  spoken  that 
this  compromise  is  the  best  we  can  do 
right  now.  To  adopt  preferential  lan- 
guage—language that  actually  would 
prefer  Great  Lakes  ports  over  east 
coast,  gulf  coast,  or  west  coast  ports- 
is  not  appropriate. 

I  am  afraid  that,  in  spite  of  the  nice 
language  we  have  heard  read  so  accu- 
rately by  the  clerk  and  described  with 
such  eloquence  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  this  is  another 
amendment  that  is  really  more  of  the 
same.  The  operative  language  in  this 
amendment  is  "lowest  landed  cost," 
and  we  Just  voted  on  that.  Senators 
just  voted  to  table  an  amendment  that 
would  require  the  shipping  of  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural commodities  on  the  basis  of 
lowest  landed  cost.  That  undermines 
and  can  disregard  even  the  provisions 
of  current  law  with  respect  to  cargo 
preference. 

It  would  do  violence  to  the  maritime 
industry,  it  would  not  help  our  belea- 
guered farmers,  and  it  would  have  seri- 
ous consequences  to  our  merchant 
marine. 

The  amendment  attempts  to  benefit 
the  Great  Lakes  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  three  seacoasts.  The  Great 
Lakes  are  already  adequately  protect- 
ed by  the  formation  of  the  advisory 
commission  that  is  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  compromise  amendment. 
The  compromise  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  administer 
this  program  so  that  the  historic  trad- 
ing patterns  and  movement  over  port 
ranges  are  taken  into  account. 

That  is  about  all  we  can  do  right 
now,  Mr.  President.  Everybody  would 


like  to  have  more  shipping  out  of  their 
ports.  We  would  like  to  have  more 
from  the  Mississippi  River  ports  in 
Mississippi.  But  there  are  some  practi- 
cal problems  that  we  run  into  some- 
times that  we  cannot  legislate  away. 

I  know  that  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  an  impediment  insofar  as 
the  large  modem  ships  are  concerned. 
They  cannot  get  In  there  to  service  a 
lot  of  those  Great  Lakes  ports.  The 
locks  are  narrow  in  some  cases.  I  can 
recall.  I  might  say  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  that  when  I  was  in  the  Navy, 
the  ship  I  was  on.  the  U.S.S.  Macon, 
took  an  inland  seas  cruise.  I  was  not 
aboard  for  that  cruise,  but  I  recall  the 
events  surrounding  the  cruise.  The 
H.M.S.  Britannia  was  on  that  cruise 
and  they  made  calls  at  the  Great 
Lakes  ports.  I  recall  when  the  ship 
came  back  and  was  home  ported  at 
Charlestown  Naval  Shipyard  in 
Boston,  we  had  to  put  it  in  the  yard 
for  repairs  because  the  screw  guards 
were  bent  and  damaged  in  those 
narrow  locks. 

This  was  a  heavy  cruiser.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  beam  of  that  ship, 
but  it  was  much  less  than  tne  beams 
of  ships  in  our  modern  merchant 
marine  fleet.  That  is  the  problem. 

It  is  the  same  problem  that  we  had 
at  Natchez,  MS;  Vicksburg.  MS;  and 
Greenville.  MS.  when  the  bridge  was 
constructed  over  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Baton  Rouge.  The  bridge  was  so  low- 
that  oceangoing  vessels  could  not  get 
under  it.  They  could  not  put  in  any 
longer  at  Natchez.  Vicksburg.  or 
Greenville.  Those  ports  dried  up. 

Some  give  credit  to  Gov.  Huey  Long 
for  constructing  that  bridge  at  that 
level  so  the  large,  oceangoing  ships 
had  to  stop  at  Baton  Rouge.  They 
could  not  go  any  farther.  Baton  Rouge 
is  unique  as  a  Mississippi  port  because 
it  is  not  located  at  a  point  where  the 
river  is  the  boundary  of  both  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi:  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  at  Baton  Rouge,  you  have 
Louisiana.  This  is  not  the  case  at 
Natchez,  where  you  have  Vidalia.  LA. 
on  one  side  and  Natchez.  MS,  on  the 
other.  To  construct  a  bridge  there,  you 
would  have  to  have  the  cooperation  of 
both  State  governments.  But  at  Baton 
Rouge,  in  those  days,  we  witnessed  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  that  was  so 
low  that  ships  of  a  certain  size  were 
not  able  to  get  north  of  that  point.  As 
a  result.  Baton  Rouge  flourished  as  a 
port  and  so  did  New  Orleans,  and  we 
have  seen  the  consequences. 

Of  course,  there  are  now  container 
barges  available,  and  we  have  seen 
ports  recreated  on  the  Mississippi 
north  of  Baton  Rouge.  These  ports  are 
doing  business  once  again.  Just  recent- 
ly, within  the  time  I  have  served  in 
Congress,  the  port  at  Natchez  has 
been  reconstructed  with  the  help  of  an 
EDA  grant  and  initiative  from  local 
business  leaders.  We  have  had  a  new 


port  constructed  at  Rosedale.  MS,  just 
north  of  Greenville. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  some 
of  the  great  Lakes  ports  have  a  similar 
problem.  There  is  an  impediment  to 
the  servicing  of  those  ports. 

I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  the  only 
problem  the  Great  Lakes  have.  We 
have  recogrnized  that  there  are  some 
legitimate  concerns.  We  understand 
the  problems  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has.  We  are  trying  to  address  these 
concerns  in  the  compromise.  We  think 
the  language  of  the  compromise  ad- 
dresses these  in  a  sensitive  way.  The 
Senate  has  said  that  it  believes  so,  too, 
by  a  70-to-30  vote.  Last  night,  by  71 
votes  to  22  votes,  and  here  again  this 
morning,  by  a  similar  margin,  the 
Senate  has  spoken  on  this  issue. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  and  let  us  move 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  farm  bill.  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  that  the  Senator  is  in- 
tentionally delaying  the  progress  of 
the  Senate  on  the  farm  bill.  He  repre- 
sents a  great  farming  region.  He  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  in  the  development 
of  this  important  legislation.  He  and  I 
have  worked  closely  together  on 
amendments  in  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  him.  I  respect  him.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  affection  for  him  as  a  person. 
He  has  done  a  great  job  in  the  Senate 
in  advancing  the  concerns  that  he  has 
with  respect  to  the  cargo  preference 
provisions  that  relate  to  the  Great 
Lakes  interests. 

However,  we  have  voted  on  that,  Mr. 
President.  We  have  voted  on  that  five 
times  now.  I  wonder  how  many  more 
times  we  have  to  vote  on  it.  The  Sena- 
tor can  answer  that;  I  cannot.  I  hope 
that  this  time,  when  we  vote  on  the 
motion  to  lay  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment on  the  table,  that  this  will  be  the 
last  amendment  we  will  have  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  cut  off  the  debate.  If  any  other  Sen- 
ators WEint  to  speak  out  on  this  issue 
or  ask  questions,  I  certainly  hope  they 
will  come  to  the  floor  and  we  can  con- 
clude the  debate  on  this  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  shall 
move  to  tablp  and  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  so  the  Senator  can  have  another 
vote  on  this  issue,  but  I  hope  this  will 
be  the  last  vote  on  this  issue  so  we  can 
move  along  to  other  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  subject  has  been  fairly  thoroughly 
examined.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Mississippi  for  expressing  his  views 
about  it.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  on  the  table,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  lay 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  on  the  table.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70, 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  264  Leg.] 
YEAS-70 


Andrews 

Gore 

McClure 

Bbucus 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Pell 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Hawkins 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Heflin 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Holllngs 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Stafford 

DeConclni 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Symms 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Trible 

Domenici 

Lax  alt 

Warner 

Evans 

Leahy 

Weicker 

Exon 

Long 

Wilson 

Ford 

Mathias 

Zorinsky 

Gam 

Matsunaga 

Goldwater 

Matiingly 
NAYS-29 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

NIckles 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Pressler 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Boschwilz 

Kassebaum 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Kaslen 

RIegle 

Danforth 

Levin 

Roth 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Simon 

Durenberger 

McConnell 

Simpson 

Eaglelon 

Melzenbaum 

Wallop 

East 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Stennls 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  927)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  discussing  cargo  preference  here 
now  for  about  24  hours— maybe  not 
that  much  in  the  Chamber— and  I  un- 
derstand there  continue  to  be  amend- 
ments offered  until  there  is  some 
"compromise"  but  no  one  is  working 


on  the  compromise.  So  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  work  out  a  compromise  If 
we  have  a  continuous  stream  of 
amendments. 

So  I  have  suggested  to  my  staff  that 
perhaps  they  could  get  together  with 
the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  if  we  can  be 
of  assistance,  because  there  are  still  60 
amendments  remaining  on  the  farm 
bill.  I  do  not  think  all  of  those  will  be 
offered.  But  there  is  an  outside  chance 
we  could  finish  the  bill  this  week  and 
that  would  help  our  whole  calendar 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Hopefully  after  this  next  amend- 
ment we  will  have  maybe  something 
we  can  compromise  on  or  move  on  to 
payment  limitations  or  1-year  target 
price  freeze,  or  some  other  portion. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  staff  of  my  office  and 
the  staff  of  the  office  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  have  given  to  the 
staff  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  compromise  language 
that  I  am  advised  was  satisfactory  to 
the  staff  people  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  but  that  others  present  in 
the  Chamber  or  elsewhere  are  not 
pleased  with  that  language. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
people  have  to  play,  and  they  are  wel- 
come to.  I  do  not  want  to  misrepresent 
what  the  facts  are  here,  but  I  had  just 
been  told  that  language  we  agreed 
upon,  those  of  us  on  both  sides  who 
are  concerned  about  a  compromise, 
and  been  given  to  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  was  found  to  be 
satisfactory. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
anything  that  my  colleague  on  the 
Senator's  side,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, will  agree  to  Is  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  We  have 
crafted  language  that  I  thought  was 
reasonable.  A  report  came  back  that 
the  staff  of  the  manager  at  least 
thought  It  was  reasonable  but  others 
apparently  do  not. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  difficult  about 
this,  but  I  am  willing  to  agree  in  a  rea- 
sonable way  with  reasonable  terminol- 
ogy. 

I  have  another  amendment  at  the 
desk  I  am  prepared  to  call  up,  and  it  is 
a  very  good  amendment.  I  am  hopeful 
about  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
spond. I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Boschwitz.  is 
trying  to  locate  staff  members. 

Mr.  DIXON.  He  Is  in  the  Chamber 
now,  I  say  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
spoke  with  him  a  moment  ago.  Our 
staff  is  working  and  met  with  them. 
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We  are  making  a  conscientious  effort 
to  accommodate  the  differing  points 
of  view. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
point  I  will  make  is  we  have  agreed 
with  the  chairman  and  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Budget  Committee.  Sena- 
tor DoMENici  and  Senator  Chiles,  if 
they  can  bring  reconciliation  back  we 
will  interrupt  the  farm  bill,  and  also 
there  is  some  hope  that  we  might  have 
the  debt  ceiling  back  here  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day  and  that  would  interrupt 
the  farm  bill. 

So  I  am  just  suggesting.  I  do  not  find 
any  fault  with  anyone.  I  am  just  sug- 
gesting if  we  could  resolve  this,  it 
would  permit  us  to  move  on  to  the 
other  issues  in  the  farm  bill,  and  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  anyone  who  is  trying 
to  work  out  a  compromise. 

So  we  will  try  to  do  what  we  can  to 
facilitate  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  as  long 
as  I  can  make  it  clear  to  the  majority 
leader  I  am  not  on  this  side  doing  this 
for  fun.  I  want  to  do  so.  Each  time  we 
have  a  rollcall  I  address  my  personal 
friend  over  there  and  let  him  know  I 
am  ready  for  a  compromise.  We  have 
crafted  language  we  thought  was  good. 
I  am  ready  to  adopt  it  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  can  accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  minute 
on  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  Senators  from  Illi- 
nois and  Minnesota  are  on  the  com- 
mittee. They  have  been  making  a  fight 
for  many  of  us.  We  feel  very  strongly 
about  this. 

This  is  something  that  is  devastating 
to  our  States,  absolutely  devastating. 
We  could  lose  two-thirds  of  our  port 
traffic.  It  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  our  economy  and  our  employment 
in  our  States. 

This  is  something  of  greatest  impor- 
tance. So  it  is  vital  that  we  work  out 
some  kind  of  a  compromise. 

We  recognize  we  cannot  get  what  we 
want.  But  we  want  some  equitable  set- 
tlement. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  a  very  reasonable  man.  All  we  want 
is  a  compromise. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  in  response  to  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  we  are  certainly  willing 
to  listen  and  consider  any  suggestions 
that  they  or  others  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  an  improvement  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  compromise.  We  want  it 
to  be  fair.  We  want  it  to  be  equitable 
to  all  four  seacoasts. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  language 
that  was  in  the  compromise— as  it  is 
reflected  in  the  amendment  that  is  at 
the  desk,  and  which  has  already  been 
approved  by  70  Senators— would  take 
care  of  the  concerns.  We  had  felt  that 


it  addressed,  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
way,  the  interests  of  those  who  repre- 
sent the  Great  Lakes  region. 

It  is  apparent  that  it  does  not  satisfy 
their  concerns.  I  wish  this  compromise 
could  satisfy  every  Senator's  concern. 
I  wish  we  could  have  100  votes  for  it. 
We  have  70  for  It.  That  Is  pretty 
strong.  I  am  hoping  at  some  point  Sen- 
ators will  recognize  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  leverage  on  their  side.  We  do  not 
have  any  changes,  in  my  judgment,  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
on  behalf  of  his  side  offered  a  compro- 
mise that  the  other  side  turned  down? 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  in  the  effort  to  meet 
their  problem  the  Senator  has  already 
proposed  a  compromise  that  from  his 
point  of  view  went  about  as  far  as  he 
thought  he  could  go  to  meet  their  con- 
cerns, and  they  turned  it  down. 

Now.  in  this  legislative  body  if  you 
are  in  the  minority— at  some  point  it 
happens  all  the  time— someone  wins 
and  someone  loses,  so  having  been  of- 
fered a  compromise,  I  applaud  the 
Senator  for  indicating  he  is  still  will- 
ing to  consider  something  that  his  sup- 
porters, his  troops  could  accept.  But  in 
the  last  analysis  they  do  not  want 
what  he  can  agree  to.  It  would  appear 
to  me  since  he  had  70  votes  he  has  the 
vote  to  work  his  will  and,  of  course, 
that  takes  some  time.  I  understand 
that.  But  as  a  rule  with  60  percent  of 
the  votes— it  does  not  take  70—60  Is 
enough. 

So  far  the  Senator's  forces  have  not 
fallen  below  60  In  any  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Sixty-three  is  the  lowest  vote  we 
had. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  in  the  last  analysis  he 
Is  not  only  speaking  for  the  majority 
he  is  speaking  for  enough  to  prevail, 
even  if  he  had  to  resort  to  cloture.  It 
would  tak  time  to  wear  out  the  fili- 
buster. Pat  he  has  the  votes  on  his 
side.  Thf  .  is  this  Senator's  Judgment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thoroughly  approve  of 
the  Senator  making  a  compromise  if 
he  thinks  it  does  not  sacrifice  what  he 
thinks  Is  vital  for  those  he  is  speaking. 
I  plead  to  the  Senator  do  not  give 
away  the  store  to  these  fellows.  He  has 
the  votes.  If  he  has  the  votes  he 
should  not  be  giving  it  all  away. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  on  Amer- 
ica's farms  who  are  waiting  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  a  farm  bill  they  are  going 
to  end  up  with. 


This  particular  bill  Is  going  to  gener- 
ate a  lot  of  heat  that  will  make  the 
cargo  preference  Issue  rather  minor. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  in  this  bill 
of  vital  concern  to  dairy-producing 
States,  to  grain-producing  States,  to 
rice-producing  States,  and  to  peanut- 
producing  States.  There  are  very  im- 
portant issues  In  the  bill. 

But  for  some  people  in  November 
1986.  when  they  do  not  come  back 
again,  they  are  going  to  find  out  that 
the  vote  in  November  contained  no 
compromises  In  it. 

The  farm  bill  was  developed  by  a 
fragile  coalition,  and  if  we  are  not 
going  to  abide  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  a  majority  in  this  Chamber,  we 
are  going  to  be  on  the  bill  for  a  long, 
long,  long  time. 

There  are  many  things  sacred  to  my 
State  that  are  worth  filibustering  for. 
However,  there  is  one  factor  that  is 
more  important  than  smy  parochial 
issue,  and  that  is  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  that 
regard,  agriculture  plays  a  vital  and 
important  role.  It  is  vital  to  the  suste- 
nance of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  To 
maintain  a  viable  agricultural  Indus- 
try, It  Is  Important  that  we  let  the 
farmers  of  America  know  what  Is  In 
store  for  them  In  a  timely  fashion. 
They  are  entitled  to  that  without  our 
becoming  bogged  down  In  parliamen- 
tary procedures  in  this  Chamber. 

That  is  why,  when  I  get  calls,  as  a 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  as  the 
ranking  Member  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  managing  this  bill,  as  to  what  is 
happening— why  Is  the  bill  not  moving 
forward— I  am  going  to  forward  the 
calls  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
continuing  to  hold  up  the  work  of  this 
Senate.  I  am  going  to  give  them  their 
telephone  numbers.  I  am  going  to  give 
them  their  home  telephone  numbers.  I 
am  going  to  give  them  an  address  and 
refer  all  those  questions  to  those 
Members  of  this  body.  The  farm  bill  is 
Important.  We  spent  4  months  mark- 
ing up  this  bill  in  our  committee.  I 
think  enough  Is  enough. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  How  much  time 
did  we  spend  on  this  particular  matter 
in  committee?  I  know  that  you  were 
there  each  time  and  that  you  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  there.  How  much 
time  did  we  talk  about  cargo  prefer- 
ence? Was  this  so-called  compromise. 
In  which  we  had  no  part,  was  this  ever 
discussed  there  and  were  any  hearings 
held  on  It? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  would  have  been 
prepared  to  discuss  it  in  committee  if 
it  were  brought  up.  I  was  satisfied 
when  we  had  the  committee  markup 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Cochran 
compromise  Is  the  best  we  can  get  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  love  Utopia. 


I  would  like  to  always  have  things  my 
way. 

But,  do  you  know  what?  When  I  get 
a  vote  of  70  to  30  against  me,  I  am 
going  to  accept  that  vote  because  I 
think  we  have  to  finish  this  farm  bill. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Did  the  Senator 
say  that  he  is  going  to  make  telephone 
numbers  available  and  so  forth?  Is 
that  what  I  heard  him  say? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Pardon? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Did  I  hear  the 
Senator  say  that  he  was  going  to  make 
my  telephone  number  available  so 
people  could  call? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  have  not  deter- 
mined that  the  distinguished  Senator 
Is  the  one  who  is  holding  up  the  ses- 
sion. If  that  Is  the  case,  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  It  is  In  the  phone 
book,  so  you  will  not  have  any  trouble 
finding  it. 

But  in  any  event,  we  feel  that  we 
have  been  terribly  injured.  We  are 
going  to  have  ports  closing.  It  may 
even  affect  some  wheat  coming  out  of 
Nebraska.  Certainly,  it  will  affect  the 
wheat  coming  from  the  Middle  West. 

We  are  being  subjected  to  a  compro- 
mise that  we  were  not  part  of.  We  are 
being  subjected  to  a  compromise  that 
we  tried  to  become  a  part  of  and  tried 
to  participate  in  and  we  were  not  per- 
mitted. Interestingly,  we  were  not  part 
of  a  compromise.  The  principal  negoti- 
ator in  the  compromise  has  now 
turned  against  us,  the  majority  leader. 
So  if  the  Senator  Is  satisfied  with  It, 
that  Is  good,  but  we  are  not. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Well,  I  would  just 
like  to  clarify  what  I  said  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  take  no  Issue 
with  his  doing  whatever  he  wants  to 
do  with  regard  to  retaining  the  cargo 
preference  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee reported  bill.  All  I  said  was,  when 
my  constituents  ask  me  what  I  feel  is 
holding  up  the  farm  bill,  I  was  going 
to  refer  them  to  those  who  are  doing 
that.  And  the  distinguished  Senator 
can  make  the  explanation  to  them, 
just  as  he  did  to  me.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is  proper,  may  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  Inform  the  Senator  that 
the  amendment  Is  not  In  order  at  this 
time.  Only  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  No.  916  would  be  In  order 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  ask  my  colleagues  for  unani- 
mous consent?  This  is  an  amendment 
to  establish  a  3-tler  target  price  for 
feedgrains  and  wheat.  If  the  pending 
business  could  be  laid  aside.  I  could 
offer  the  amendment  now.  The  major- 
ity leader  and  others  have  asked  if  we 
could  go  on  ahead,  as  I  understand  it. 
I  am  ready  to  offer  this  amendment 
and  debate  it. 


I  am  not  trying  to  get  ahead  of  any- 
body or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  I 
am  ready  to  go  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  could  withhold  the 
offering  of  that  amendment.  I  think 
an  objection  would  probably  be 
made— I  know  one  would  be  made  If 
the  Senator  asks  unanimous  consent 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  that  sub- 
ject now. 

I  hope  we  can  stay  on  the  issue  of 
cargo  preference  and  resolve  it.  I  think 
we  ought  to  resolve  it  now  and  move 
forward  with  any  other  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  offered  on  this 
subject  so  we  can  go  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend.  I  was  just  trying  to  be  helpful. 
I  heard  the  majority  leader  say  that 
Senators  should  come  to  the  floor 
with  their  amendments.  I  am  ready  to 
go. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  it  clear  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
friend.  I  would  not  have  any  problem 
to  set  aside  this  cargo  preference  ques- 
tion for  that  amendment,  only  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  pursue  the  amend- 
ment I  have  at  the  desk,  which  is  the 
proper  amendment  on  the  amendment 
at  Issue  before  the  Senate  right  now. 
But,  for  the  limited  purpose  of  taking 
up  my  friend's  amendment,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  friend. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  current  situa- 
tion Is.  I  am  willing  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment and  get  the  business  going  for- 
ward. I  do  not  anticipate  anybody  Is 
going  to  try  to  amend  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota,  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  setting  this  aside  only  to  go 
to  his  amendment,  with  that  under- 
standing, I  would  have  no  objection 
and  then  return  again  to  my  amend- 
ment which  Is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  only  have  a  8-  to 
10-mlnute  speech.  I  come  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  we 
never  spoke  more  than  5  minutes.  I 
will  just  double  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota.  I  have  always  en- 
joyed his  talks.  I  know  I  speak  for 
many  on  this  side,  and  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  we  would  like  to  hear 
a  longer  talk.  The  Senator's  talks  I 
have  found  to  be  very  enlightening 
and  useful.  So,  please,  do  not  limit 
yourself. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, his  speeches  have  been  very  in- 
spiring. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  object  to  set- 
ting aside  this  amendment  for  the  lim- 
ited purpose  only  of  considering  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  with 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  928 

(Purpose:  To  specify  criteria  for  the  avail- 
ability of  United  States-flag  commercial 
vessels  for  purposes  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws ) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  tmd  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  928. 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

'Sec.  .  Section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  V.S.C.  1241)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first 
sentence  In  subsection  (b): 

"No  United  States-flag  commercial  vessel 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  available  for  the 
transportation  of  cargoes  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion and  the  Joint  Resolution  of  March  26, 
1934  (48  Stat.  500,  46  U.S.C.  1241-1)  unless 
such  vessel— 

"(A)  is  able  to  provide  full  commercial  in- 
surability; 

"(B)  is  available  for  loading  within  10  days 
of  the  the  specified  loading  date:  and 

"(C)  is  suitable.  In  terms  of  vessel  type, 
size,  and  ability  to  discharge  cargo,  to  trans- 
port the  specific  cargo  to  be  shipped.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  wonder  If  I  might  ap- 
proach the  Senator  about  a  time 
agreement  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  dear  friend,  who  I  admire 
greatly— I  serve  on  the  committee  with 
him;  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for 
him— he  has  been  in  the  same  circum- 
stance as  I  am  a  couple  of  times. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No  time  agreement. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not 
be  agreeable  to  a  time  limit.  I  hope  my 
colleague  and  friend  knows  I  do  not 
like  to  be  obstreperous.  One  of  the 
joys  of  my  life  has  been  to  get  along 
with  people  pretty  well.  I  am  here 
doing  a  piece  of  work  I  do  not  care 
much  for.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  an 
accommodation  with  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  and  his  associates.  When- 
ever they  do  that.  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  accommodate  every- 
body. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain what  I  am  doing  at  some  length 
from  time  to  time  on  some  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  further  In  the  response 
to  the  remarks  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Nebraska  about  the  tele- 
phone numbers,  I  have,  I  believe,  eight 
requests  for  Senators'  telephone  num- 
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bers— four  from  Bo  Derek  and  four 
from  Kate  Jackson. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate  I  am 
very  serious  about  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  know  that  anybody  listens 
when  we  get  into  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion. I  think  we  are  pretty  much  com- 
mitted to  70-30  roUcall  votes  or  some 
variation  of  that.  But  all  this  amend- 
ment does,  may  I  say  to  my  friends 
who  are  voting  on  the  other  side  of 
this  issue,  is,  say.  that  if  you  buy  a  for- 
eign vessel,  you  can  put  an  American 
flag  on  it  right  away  if  it  meets  Ameri- 
can standards. 

I  wish  Senators,  in  their  offices, 
wherever  they  are.  would  listen  to  this 
because  in  all  fairness  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  this  amendment.  The 
administration  wants  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  how  persuasive  that 
might  be  to  anybody.  But  it  simply 
would  permit  American  companies  in 
view  of  what  we  have  done  here— may 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi— 
where  we  are  saying  75  percent  of 
them  have  to  be  American  bottoms,  we 
do  not  have  that  many  American  bot- 
toms right  now. 

All  we  are  saying  is  somebody  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  business  can  buy  a  for- 
eign vessel,  make  it  an  American 
bottom,  if  it  meets  the  standards,  they 
get  the  insurance,  meet  the  test,  they 
put  an  American  flag  on  the  flag  post, 
and  operate  it  in  compliance  with  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Everybody  here  knows  there  is  only 
one  American  bottom  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  By  in  the  face  of  what  you  have 
done  to  cargo  preference— I  want  to 
say  again  how  anybody  could  have  had 
a  compromise,  not  have  Great  Lakes 
people  there  to  play  their  part,  do  to 
us  what  is  being  done  here— at  least 
this  amendment  gives  us  a  chance  to 
go  buy  a  ship.  You  ought  to  at  least  let 
us  get  a  ship. 

Maybe  we  would  like  to  make  these 
high  prices,  too,  now  that  you  have 
jacked  up  profit.  Now  that  everybody 
can  make  300  percent  of  what  they 
were  making  before.  I  think  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  want  to  go  into  the 
shipping  business.  When  you  have  ice 
cream  cones,  for  $10,  everybody  wants 
to  sell  ice  cream  cones. 

So  all  we  are  saying  here  is,  look,  as 
long  as  you  are  going  to  make  it  so 
profitable,  let  us  go  buy  a  ship.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  very  unreasonable. 

I  have  been  spending  all  my  life  in 
public  service  listing  to  speeches  about 
the  free  enterprise  system.  And  we 
abuse  it  quite  a  bit  around  here.  If 
there  is  anything  that  is  free  enter- 
prise, it  is  competition.  All  we  are 
saying  is  let  us  buy  a  foreign  ship. 
That  foreign  ship  has  to  meet  every 
standard— every  standard— of  an 
American  ship.  It  must  be  suitable  in 
terms  of  vessel  type,  size,  and  ability 
to  discharge  cargo  to   transport   the 


specific  cargo  to  be  shipped.  It  must 
provide— listen  to  this— full  commer- 
cial insurability.  I  mean  it  is  absolute- 
ly a  four  square  request.  We  are  just 
saying  we  would  like  to  play  on  this 
field  if  this  is  the  field  you  are  going 
to  play  on. 

I  do  not  see  anything  that  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  that.  I  think  it 
was  suggested  in  support  of  this  thing 
in  the  first  place  that  it  would  help  , 
the  military.  We  are  willing  to  assist,  i 
We  are  going  to  help  the  military  in 
having  more  and  newer  ships.  If  you 
adopt  this  amendment  before  you 
now,  American  businessmen  under  this 
amendment  will  buy  foreign  ships,  and 
on  the  purchase  under  this  act  they 
will  become  American  bottoms.  You 
raise  the  American  flag.  They  are  fully 
insured.  They  meet  all  the  standards. 
They  become  an  American  ship.  What 
is  more  fair  than  that? 

I  just  want  to  say  this:  Somewhere 
along  the  line  the  rule  of  reasonable- 
ness has  to  apply  to  what  is  taking 
place  here.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider very  closely  this  particular 
amendment.  I  want  to  say  again  it  is 
very  simple.  This  amendment  simply 
says  an  American  businessman  can 
buy  a  foreign  vessel  that  meets  all 
American  standards,  that  fully  com- 
plies with  all  American  laws,  that  is 
fully  insured,  and  make  it  an  Ameri- 
can ship  so  It  complies  with  the  cargo 
preference  laws.  That  is  absolutely  all 
there  is  to  this.  It  is  a  fair  amendment. 

I  cannot  imagine  anybody  that 
would  be  opposed  to  this.  For  that 
purpose,  1  ask  my  colleagues  notwith- 
standing the  70  to  30  vote  to  look  at 
this  one  more  generously.  It  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  would  like  to  describe 
it  once  again  keeping  in  mind  what 
the  purpose  of  the  cargo  preference  is. 
The  purpose,  as  I  understand  it.  is 
that  the  United  States  should  have  a 
fleet  that  is  available  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  amd  that  the  various  subsi- 
dies given  to  the  maritime  Industry  are 
for  that  purpose.  We  do  not  contest 
that.  We  think  that  is  an  important 
and  viable  purpose  to  achieve.  I  sup- 
ported the  maritime  industry  in  all 
other  areas  other  than  in  this  area  of 
cargo  preference  where  it  comes  into 
conflict  with  other  elements  of  the 
economy. 

This  amendment  says  that  we  would 
be  able  to  reflag  ships  that  are  owned 
by  Americans  that  are  now  under  the 
foreign  flag,  be  they  Panamanian,  Li- 
berian.  and  others,  so  that  they  would 
be  able  to  qualify  for  hauling  cargo 
preference  types  of  goods. 

This  would  accomplish  several 
things.  It  would  accomplish,  first  of 


all,  that  we  would  have  an  adequate 
fleet  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  It 
would  give  us  a  new  method  of  obtain- 
ing such  fleet.  In  addition,  it  would 
also  bring  down  the  cost  of  cargo  pref 
erence. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  would  be  able 
to  increase  our  fleet  numbers,  and  in 
the  event  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
world,  and  some  would  not  transport 
our  goods,  we  would  have  adequate 
number  of  ships  available  to  do  just 
that.  It  makes  great  sense  to  allow  the 
reflagging  of  ships  now  under  foreign 
flags  to  the  American  flags. 

It  would  also  accomplish  another  ob- 
jective: that  is.  to  make  the  cargo  pref- 
erence of  the  shipments  go  at  more 
reasonable  rates.  Yesterday.  I  pointed 
out  that  in  one  recent  shipment  in 
September  to  the  Sudan  the  price  per 
ton  was  $63  per  metric  ton  while  the 
International  price  was  just  slightly 
over  $20  per  metric  ton. 

The  result  of  that  is  that  a  very 
large  share  of  the  cost  of  goods  be- 
comes greater.  Where  there  are  37.7 
bushels  of  wheat  per  metric  ton.  it 
amounts  to  53  or  54  cents.  If  you  take 
$63.  it  becomes  $1  or  $1.75.  It  is  amaz- 
ing but  virtually  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  goods  is  in  bulk  cargo.  This  is  a 
bulk  shipment  where  freight  should  be 
much  cheaper. 

We  really  do  not  have  much  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President,  with  liner  type 
shipment.  As  you  may  know,  in  the 
maritime  shipments,  there  are  two 
types  of  shipment,  being  the  liner 
shipment  and  the  other  being  the  bulk 
shipment. 

There  really  is  not  much  of  a  prob- 
lem with  liner  shipments,  because 
with  liner  shipments  our  American 
fleet  is  quite  able  to  compete  with  for- 
eigners. The  rates  are  established  and 
we  are  able  to  compete  along  with 
other  nations. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  bulk, 
there  the  disparity  Is  different. 

When  we  speak  about  Great  Lakes 
ports,  we  are  talking  about  liner  ship- 
ments because  that  is  what  comes  into 
the  Great  Lakes,  liners.  Liners  also 
provide  a  good  deal  of  the  port  work, 
and  much  more  so  than  would  a  bulk 
shipment. 

In  the  event  these  ships  were  made 
available  as  is  requested  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
then  there  is  no  question  that  the 
bulk  rates  would  go  down,  as  they 
have  gone  down  in  recent  years. 

There  was  a  short  window  that  was 
allowed  to  the  maritime  industry  to 
allow  ships  that  were  built  abroad  to 
be  included  in  the  U.S.  maritlrie  fleet. 
As  a  result  of  allowing  ships  that  were 
built  abroad  into  the  U.S.  maritime 
fleet,  the  rates  for  cargo  preference 
goods  went  down  quite  considerably. 

The  result  of  that  is  that  It  was  not 
four  and  five  times  the  way  it  was  in 
the    past,    or    three   times   now,    and 


lower  tham  that  in  some  instances,  but 
we  think  that  the  freight  or  cargo 
preference  shipments  could  indeed 
come  down  in  the  event  that  ships 
that  are  now  sailing  under  foreign 
flags  were  allowed  to  be  reflagged 
under  the  American  flag.  We  would 
keep  down  the  cheaper  rate  for  cargo 
preference  shippers,  but  we  would  also 
achieve  the  highly  commendable  goal 
of  having  a  more  aggressive  and  more 
modernized  merchant  marine  that 
would  serve  us  in  the  event  this  coun- 
try was  engaged  in  some  form  of  hos- 
tilities. 

So  I  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
his  amendment  and  say  to  him  that  he 
is  certainly  on  the  right  track.  I  am 
happy  to  support  his  amendment  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  talk  at  some  length 
on  this  subject  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

Is  there  something  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  wanted  to  say  con- 
cerning this  discussion  or  is  there  a 
possibility  of  setting  this  aside  tempo- 
rarily while  we  talk  further? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  we  go  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  can  go  to  a  vote  be- 
cause my  next  amendment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  will 
love.  It  is  an  amendment  where  we 
comply  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs.  He  will  love  it.  I  know  everyone 
will  want  to  vote  for  that  because  we 
have  endorsed  it  enthusiastically. 
That  will  be  the  next  one.  We  can  get 
to  that  as  quickly  as  we  want  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  question,  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  am  told  is 
the  pending  amendment.  In  the  pur- 
pose section  it  says  to  specify  criteria 
for  the  availability  of  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant vessels  for  purposes  of  the  cargo 
preference. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
if  that  is  the  amendment  he  submitted 
to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  pending  amend- 
ment says  to  specify  criteria  for  the 
availability  of  U.S.-flag  commercial 
vessels  for  purposes  of  the  cargo  pref- 
erence laws. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  Senator  was  talking 
about  waiving  the  3-year  requirement 
for  foreign-built  ships  to  qualify  under 
cargo  perference. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  does.  It  does  by 
saying  when  you  buy  it,  if  you  meet 
the  full  commercial  insurability  juid 
all  the  other  requirements  of  the  ves- 
sels, you  can  qualify. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  there  are  no 
other  Senators  who  desire  to  be  heard 
on  this  amendment,  it  appears  to  this 
Senator  that  this  is  another  effort  to 
undermine  the  compromise.  It  appears 
to  be  another  effort  to  unravel  the 
agreement  which  was  forged  after 
months  of  work  lo  try  to  settle  the 
controversy  over  cargo  preference  that 


was  brought  on  by  the  recent  Federal 
court  decision  that  resulted  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultures  having  to 
cancel  its  fledgling  credit  program. 

Our  exports  are  drying  up  We  are 
seeing  the  American  farmer  hurt  by 
the  impasse  which  ha.;,  developed  We 
have  seen  the  merchant  marine  hurt 
by  this  Impasse.  Seventy  Senators 
have  spoken  through  their  votes  The 
compromise  is  acceptable  and  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  I  am  hoping 
that  that  decision  rs.n  be  accepted  by 
Senators. 

There  are  provisions  In  here  that 
protect  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  Great  Lakes  ports 
and  Great  Lakes  shipping.  I  would 
grant  they  are  not  particularly  satis- 
fied. I  am  not  completely  satisfied  by 
this  compromise.  There  are  some  of 
my  closest  friends  m  my  State  who 
think  this  is  a  bad  deal,  but  it  is  the 
best  deal  available  right  now  under 
the  circumstances.  I  am  convinced  of 
this,  so  I  am  supporting  the  compro- 
mise. 

While  It  is  not  something  I  ivould 
like  to  do  ordinarily,  I  am  convinced 
that.  In  the  long  run,  this  will  be  a 
good  solution  to  a  tough  problem. 

I  am  hoping  that  Senators  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  compromise  by 
rejecting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  this  to  my 
colleague,  that  I  have  no  objection.  I 
join  in  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  The  next  amendment  I  will  send 
to  the  desk  is  the  flag  amendment.  I 
will  correct  my  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor by  saying  this  one  only  requires 
full  insurability  and  that  the  vessel  Is 
suitable  by  American  type  standards 
as  to  vessel,  type,  size,  discharge  of 
cargo,  and  so  on.  The  next  one  con- 
cerns the  power  to  acquire  and  put  up 
the  American  flag.  It  is  the  next  in  the 
series  that  will  do  that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr  President.  I 
renew  my  request 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  F>resldent.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
Mr   DIXON   Objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr  Laxalt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Tfiblf:  are  necessarily  absent, 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  I  aruiounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr, 
Stennis]  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RiEGLj:]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mrs. 
Kassebacm  i  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  265  Leg.) 
YEAS— 73 


Andrews 

Ooldwater 

Mattlngly 

Baucu£ 

Gore 

McOure 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Melcher 

Biden 

Gramm 

Metaenbaum 

BInK&man 

Orassley 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

HarUn 

Moynlhan 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Murkowskl 

Burdlck 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Chaiee 

Hawkins 

PeU 

Chiles 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Cochran 

Henin 

Rnckefellir 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cranston 

HoUlngs 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Saaser 

n>eConclnl 

Inouye 

Specter 

Denton 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Kasiebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Symms 

Domenlcl 

Kerry 

Warner 

Elagleton 

Lautenberg 

Welcker 

E>ans 

Leahy 

WUson 

Exon 

Long 

Zorlnsky 

Pord 

Mathlas 

Gam 

Matsunaca 
NAYS-23 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

Proxmlre 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Quayle 

Boren 

Kasten 

Roth 

Boschwitz 

Levin 

Simon 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Slmpaon 

Dixon 

McConnell 

Tbuimond 

Durenberger 

Nlckles 

WaUop 

East 

Preaaler 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

I^axalt 

8t«nnl» 

Rlegle 

Trlble 

So  the 

motion  to  lay 

on  the  tat 

the  amendment  (No.  928)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  ZORINSKY  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized, 

Mr.  DOLE  Madam  President,  we 
have  a  little  discussion  going  on  In  the 
Vice  President's  room  to  see  if  we  can 
resolve  the  problem  here  because  I 
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think  we  have  consumed  more  than 
adequate  time  on  this  Issue.  I  know 
the  managers  of  the  bill  are  anxious  to 
get  Into  some  of  the  farm  amend- 
ments, the  real  guts  of  the  whole  bill, 
whether  they  can  have  a  1-year  target 
price  freeze  or  some  variation  thereof, 
and  a  lot  of  other  amendments  that 
are  pending. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  resolve 
this  problem.  If  not,  I  would  hope  that 
those  who  have  the  problem  will  let  us 
set  It  aside  and  give  them  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  and  part  of  tomorrow  to 
try  to  work  out  some  agreement. 

I  do  not  have  any  chips  on  either 
side.  I«thlnk  there  Is  some  merit  In  the 
remarks  made  earlier  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  would  hope  that  If  we  carmot  reach 
some  agreement  In  the  next  few  min- 
utes we  be  permitted  to  set  this 
amendment  aside  temporarily  and  go 
to  some  other  Eunendments  and  see  If 
we  cannot  get  the  farm  bill  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRF,  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  tht'  ab.stnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rcsc  In  d  cd . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  alwut  an 
hour  ago  a  quorum  call  was  requested 
In  hopes  that  we  might  be  able  to 
work  out  some  agreement  on  the  pend- 
ing cargo  preference  controversy.  We 
have  now  consumed  all  of  yesterday 
and  about  half  of  today  on  this  one 
Issue.  But  there  are  still  60  or  more 
amendments  pending  to  S.  1714.  the 
Agriculture.  Food.  Trade,  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1985.  So  I  would  hope,  if 
we  cannot  resolve  this  problem,  those 
Interested  parties  would  be  willing  to 
set  It  aside.  It  is  not  going  to  go  away, 
and  the  faum  bill  Is  never  going  to  go 
away  If  we  do  not  start  voting  on  some 
of  the  agricultural  amendments.  So  I 
am  going  to  suggest  In  at>out  5  min- 
utes. If  we  have  not  reached  some 
agreement,  that  we  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  temporarily  set  aside  this 
amendment  and  move  on  to  some 
other  sjnendment.  As  soon  as  we 
finish  that  amendment,  this  amend- 
ment will  be  right  back.  So  maybe  by 
that  time  there  will  be  some  agree- 
ment. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  fritter 
away  5V4  hours  so  far  today  on  an 
issue  where  we  have  not  made  any 
headway.  And  there  Is  demand  that  we 
complete  action  on  the  farm  bill  Itself. 
so  I  would  say  in  about  5  minutes  we 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tempo- 
rso-ily  lay  this  amendment  aside  unless 
there  is  some  agreement. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  majority  leader.  I  guess  he  does 


know  that  Senator  Cochran.  Senator 
INOUYX.  Senator  Proxmirx.  Senator 
BoscHWiTZ.  and  myself  did  meet  for  a 
period  of  time.  Senator  iNOtmE.  left 
us.  Informing  us  he  would  be  back 
with  some  kind  of  a  proposition.  Our 
staffs  are  all  working  on  the  matter  as 
well.  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
temporarily  setting  this  aside  to  go  to 
another  amendment  and  then  return 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  there  Is  some  agree- 
ment being  worked  out.  that  is  fine. 
We  do  not  need  to  hold  up  the  whole 
Senate  while  four  or  five  work  out  an 
agreement.  That  is  my  point. 

So  I  hope  that  in  a  few  minutes  we 
can  start  making  some  progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  amendment  No. 
916. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  chairmam  is  now  In  posi- 
tion to  request  that  the  amendment  be 
set  aside— I  think  we  have  cleared  that 
all  the  way  around— until  4:30  p.m. 
and  then  we  can  move  on  to  another 
amendment  or  amendments  t)etween 
now  and  then. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  referring  to  the  under- 
lying amendment,  of  course. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
914.  915.  and  916  be  temporarily  set 
aside  for  a  period  of  2  hours  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ldgar] 
be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

AMKNDMENT  NO.  »30 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  1-year  freeze  in 

target   prices  wid   a  8-percent  reduction 

thereafter) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ldoaji) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  930. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  pa«p  8S.  strike  out  lines  IB  through  23 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■(I)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  $4.38  per 
bushel:  and 

■•<ll)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  such  level  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  t>e  appropriate  taking 
Into  consideration  the  total  supply  of 
wheat,  total  program  costs,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  except  that  the  established 
price  for  a  crop  determined  under  this 
clause  may  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  5 
percent  from  the  level  determined  for  the 
preceding  crop. 

On  page  114,  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■(E)  The  established  price  for  com  shall 
not  l)e  less  than— 

•(I)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  $3.03  per 
bushel:  and 

••(II)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  taking 
Into  consideration  the  total  supply  of  com, 
total  program  costs,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate, except  that  the  esUbllshed  price  for  a 
crop  determined  under  this  clause  may  not 
be  reduced  by  more  than  5  percent  from  the 
level  determined  for  the  preceding  crop. 

On  page  138.  strike  out  llnss  16  and  17  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(5)  The  established  price  for  upland 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than— 

•(A)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  $0.81  per 
pound:  and 

■■<B)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  taking 
Into  consideration  the  total  supply  of 
upland  cotton,  total  program  costs,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  except  that  the  es- 
tablished price  for  a  crop  determined  under 
this  subparagraph  may  not  be  reduced  by 
more  than  5  percent  from  the  level  deter- 
mined for  the  preceding  crop. 

On  page  185,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(5)  The  established  price  for  rice  shall 
not  be  less  than— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop.  $11.90 
per  hundredweight;  and 

••<B)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  taking 
Into  cor^slderatlon  the  total  supply  of  rice, 
total  program  costs,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate, except  that  the  esUbllshed  price  for  a 
crop  determined  u-ider  this  subpsu-agraph 
may  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  5  percent 
from  the  leve'  determined  for  the  preceding 
crop. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  rise  today  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  enormous  cost  overruns  of 
this  legislation,  and  the  effect  of  ray 
amendment  I  would  hope  would  be  to 
send  marketing  signals  that  would  dis- 
courage farmers  from  producing  sur- 
plus crops  which  cannot  be  marketed 
for  profitable  prices. 

The  amendment  would  freeze  the 
crop  year  1986  target  price  levels  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice  at 
present   1985  levels  and  allow  for  no 
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more  than  a  5-percent  reduction  In 
each  year  thereafter. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  reported  a  farm  bill  that  Ignores 
all  reasonable  budgetary  limits:  14  of 
the  17  members  of  the  committee 
voted  In  support  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  majority  of  the  committee, 
however,  voted  later  to  report  a  farm 
bill  estimated  to  exceed  the  3-year 
budget  resolution  by  nearly  $9  billion, 
using  the  assumptions  of  the  January 
baseline. 

According  to  more  recent  estimates 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
from  the  July  baseline  figures,  the 
farm  bill  presently  before  the  Senate 
will  exceed  the  budget  resolution  by 
over  $20  billion  over  the  next  3  years 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  parentheti- 
cally that  considerable  dispute  will 
occur  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  debate  on  target  prices  on  the 
basis  of  these  changing  budget  figures. 
The  January  situation  was  one  in 
which  the  price  of  com.  wheat,  cotton, 
and  rice  were  higher  than  they  were  in 
July.  Specifically,  production  of  the 
major  crops  during  this  period  of  time 
from  January  onward  changed  dra- 
matically In  terms  of  estimates.  For 
example,  com  increased  to  8.6  billion 
bushels,  up  10.2  percent  from  the  Jan- 
uary estimate.  Cotton  went  up  22.9 
percent  from  January  to  the  current 
estimate  in  terms  of  the  estimate  of 
number  of  bales  now  estimated  at  13.6 
million  bales.  And  dairy  was  4  percent 
more  production  during  this  period  of 
time. 

The  gist  of  this,  of  course,  is  that 
prices  are  likely  to  fall  as  production 
rose.  Estimates  of  production  went  up. 
At  each  estimate  both  futures  prices 
as  well  as  actual  cash  prices  fell.  This 
mejuis  that  3stlmates  of  how  much 
farm  programs  were  going  to  cost  also 
went  up  because,  as  will  be  explained  a 
number  -f  times  In  the  course  of  this 
debate,  the  deficiency  payments  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
are  baseu  on  the  target  price  minus  a 
5-month  average  of  cash  prices  after 
the  crop  comes  In  but  no  more  than 
the  difference  between  the  target 
price  and  the  loan  rate. 

To  take  com,  because  this  is  perhaps 
arguably  the  most  expensive  situation 
we  will  have  this  year,  the  target  price 
Is  $3.03  for  the  current  crop;  the  loan 
rate  Is  $2.55.  Since  the  price  of  com  is 
very  likely  to  remain  for  5  months 
under  the  $2.55  loan  rate,  the  so-called 
deficiency  payment  will  be  $3.03  minus 
$2.55  or  48  cents  per  bushel  for  every 
bushel  on  every  acre  covered  under 
the  program  for  which  a  farmer  signed 
up.  It  was  about  71  percent  compllEince 
with  the  Com  Program  this  year. 

That  could  lead  in  com  alone  to 
about  a  $6  billion  price  tag  for  direct 


payments  to  farmers  under  this  defi- 
ciency situation. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason 
there  are  differences  in  the  estimates, 
and  the  gist  of  my  amendment  today 
will  not  be  to  resolve  the  entirety  of 
all  the  cost  overrun  or  budgetary  esti- 
mate dilemma  but  simply  to  set  in 
motion  a  trend  which  I  would  argue 
will  be  healthy. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  In  figures 
supplied  yesterday  to  us  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  January 
the  current  baseline  estimate  for  sup- 
port costs  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  $11.1  billion.  The  cur- 
rent estimate  in  October  is  that  for 
the  same  law  that  we  are  now  working 
under  that  would  be  $19.9  billion. 

So  at  the  time  we  are  discussing  the 
judgment  in  January,  if  we  thought 
we  had  a  $11  billion  problem  as  we  dis- 
cussed it,  now  we  have  $19  billion,  and 
that  is  for  the  current  situation  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  This  is  why  every- 
thing becomes  subject  to  the  changes 
of  these  baseline  figures,  and  there  is 
no  conceivable  way  Congress  can  deal 
with  those  horrendous  overruns  be- 
cause even  as  we  discuss  the  bill  the 
prices  of  many  commodities  are  con- 
tinuing to  go  down  and,  therefore,  the 
costs  of  the  governmental  payments 
that  have  already  set  their  figures  are 
clearly  there  and  the  terms  are  there 
and  people  are  going  to  be  paid  and 
the  price  goes  up. 

All  I  sun  saying,  Mr.  F*resident,  is 
that  if  we  had  a  $9  billion  problem 
over  a  3-year  period  of  time  in  Janu- 
ary, using  the  same  assumptions,  we 
have  a  $20  billion  problem  now.  And 
that  is  too  much. 

In  short,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
same  Senators  who  discussed  in  this 
body  the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment 
or  the  balanced  budget  amendment  or 
various  budgetary  debates  that  we 
have  had  have  talked  and  rightly  so 
about  the  problems  that  are  caused  to 
farmers,  to  manufacturers,  to  export- 
ers, by  high  Interest  rates,  by  the 
problems  of  a  high  dollar  They  have 
said  that  there  Is  some  reiationship  be- 
tween these  problems  and  the  Federal 
budgetary  deficit.  We  do  not  know- 
precisely  the  relationship,  but  It  Is 
there. 

We  have,  all  of  us,  condemned  a  $200 
billion  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  Just 
passed  and  condemned  the  thought  we 
would  be  fated  to  have  C200  billion  of 
deficits  for  almost  each  year  in  the 
future. 

But  now  almost  immediately  the 
first  debate  after  Gramm-Rudman  we 
are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  agricultural  sector  we  are  going  to 
run  well  beyond  aU  of  our  budgetary 
estimates. 

The  question  Is,  How  in  the  most 
conservative  himiane  fashion  we  can 
change  even  slightly  that  situation? 


My  amendment  is  not  meant  to  do 
more  than  merely  get  the  process  in 
motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  argtiment 
with  those  in  this  Chamber  who  have 
pointed  out  that  farmers  in  the  cur- 
rent emergency  need  the  certainty  of 
the  law  as  it  stands  Therefore,  the 
first  provision  in  my  amendment  is  to 
freeze  the  target  prices  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  so  that  the  situation  will 
remain  the  same,  bleak  as  it  is;  but  It 
will  remain  the  same,  no  worse.  But 
then  to  suggest,  I  think,  in  a  logical 
fashion,  that  our  only  hope  In  terms 
of  some  cost  containment  with  regard 
to  the  deficit,  with  regard  to  taxpayers 
in  general,  with  regard  to  farmers  who 
are  deeply  interested  in  high  interest 
rates  and  what  have  you.  is  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  option  of 
reducing  the  target  prices  by  no  more 
than  5  percent  \n  the  next  3  years  of 
time  after  that  first  freeze 

That  Is  not  a  radical  proposal.  It,  I 
think,  solves  one  of  two  things  that 
must  come  forward  in  this  legislation. 
The  first  is  that  loan  rates  must  de- 
cline so  that  we  become  more  export 
competitive,  and  the  second  is  that 
target  prices  must  decline  so  that  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  bill  will  not 
completely  ruin  all  budgetary  strate- 
gies that  lead  to  overall  economic 
health  on  the  farm,  in  Industry,  or 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  recently 
voted  to  broaden  the  President  s  au- 
thority to  impound  Federal  spending 
if  the  budget  deficit  is  above  specified 
levels.  If  the  Congress  is  Indeed  seri- 
ous about  reducing  the  deficit,  then 
we  cannot  vote  to  restructure  our 
entire  budget  process  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  budget  deficit  and 
then  vote  shortly  thereafter  to  ap- 
prove a  farm  bill  that  is  from  $9  to  120 
billion  over  the  budget  resolution,  de- 
pending upon  which  baseline,  Janu- 
ary, or  July,  or  October,  that  one 
wants  to  use. 

The  argument  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution treats  farmers  unfairly  i£  simply 
without  substance  Prior  to  1981.  PaJm 
Program  costs  averaged  about  $3  bU- 
llon  annually— $3  billion  annually 
prior  to  1981 

The  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  a  farm  biU  in  1981  that 
had  an  estimated  cost  m  those  days  of 
less  tharj  $4  billion  annuaMy  That  was 
our  la.st  time  around  the  track,  just  4 
years  ago— a  farm  bill  that  would  aver- 
age less  than  $4  billion  &  year  at  that 
time.  The  1981  cost  projections  were 
not  very  accurate.  Actual  outlays  since 
that  time  have  averaged  more  than 
$12  billion  annually. 

Mr  President,  Members  may  ask 
how  that  could  have  occurred.  Even 
presently  as  we  argue  this  farm  bill 
and  we  say  it  is  $9  to  $20  billion  over 
the  budget,  just  4  years  ago  when  we 
argued  this  on  the  floor,  the  record 
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will  show  this  bill  total  was  going  to 
cost  us  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year.  In  fact, 
It  cost  $12  billion. 

The  reason.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
that  Members  tried  to  fuoge  the  fig- 
ures. It  was  that  we  set  In  motion  vari- 
ous principles  that  were  'oound  to  lead 
to  this  effect.  In  short,  we  set  high 
target  prices.  We  set  them  higher  for 
each  of  the  4  years.  The  Incentives  in 
the  market  were  clear  to  produce 
more.  There  is  no  way  to  read  higher 
target  prices  except  as  an  incentive  to 
produce  more. 

Even  In  this  particulsu-  yew.  Mr. 
President,  when  there  has  been  71  per- 
cent compliance  on  farms  that 
produce  com  and.  by  all  odds,  the 
number  of  acres  that  should  have 
been  In  production  have  been  sharply 
less,  and  In  some  States  were  sharply 
less,  we  have  a  record  crop— 8.6  billion 
bushels  and  going  upward.  The  fact  Is 
that  we  have  been  producing  because 
the  marlcet.  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment suggested  with  higher  target 
prices,  signaled  more  production,  and 
thus  we  tripled  the  estimates  that  we 
had,  modest  as  they  may  now  seem, 
when  we  detuited  this  4  years  ago. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  recently  recommended— and  in 
this  bill  that  idea  is  Incorporated— a  4- 
year  freeze  In  target  price  support 
levels,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
present  target  price  levels  are  some  50 
percent  greater  than  actuad  market 
prices.  Under  the  committee's  bill. 
Federal  payments  for  target  prices  are 
estimated  to  exceed  47  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  production  for  wheat, 
36  percent  for  com.  43  percent  for 
cotton,  and  62  percent  for  rice. 

My  amendment  freezes  the  crop 
year  1986  target  prices  for  wheat, 
com,  cotton,  tuid  rice  at  the  1985 
levels,  but  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  reduce  target 
prices  by  not  more  than  5  percent  In 
crop  years  1987,  1988,  and  1989.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
this  amendment  would  reduce  the  3- 
year  costs  of  the  conunlttee's  bill, 
using  the  $9  billion  overrun  on  the 
January  estimate,  by  $2.4  billion.  A 
relatively  modest  savings,  but.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  suggest  probably 
the  most  substantial  savings  that  is 
going  to  l)e  offered  during  the  course 
of  this  debate.  If  one  takes  a  look  at 
history  of  the  target  price  situation  in 
the  last  4  years. 

If  one  were  to  use  the  July  baseline 
figures,  of  course,  the  $2.4  billion  sav- 
ings is  magnified  considerably,  prob- 
ably In  the  order  of  two  and-a-half  to 
three  times.  In  the  same  manner  that 
the  $9  billion  became  $20  billion.  But. 
attempting  to  keep  things  at  the  Janu- 
ary level,  essentially  a  $2.4  billion  sav- 
ings for  what  would  be  a  modest  5-per- 
cent reduction  for  3  years  of  time. 

The  target  price  mechanism  works 
as  follows:  Whenever  the  national  av- 
erage price  for  a  crop  falls  below  the 


target  price  for  a  specified  period,  a 
producer  of  that  crop  becomes  eligible 
for  a  'deficiency  payment "  equal  to 
his  normal  production  multiplied  by 
the  payment  rate.  The  payment  rate  is 
the  difference  tjetween  the  target 
price  and  the  average  market  price,  or 
between  the  target  price  and  the  aver- 
age loan  rate  for  nonrecourse  loans, 
whichever  is  smalle'-.  The  farmer's 
actual  production  and  actual  price  re- 
ceived for  his  crop  are  not  factors;  he 
can  receive  payments  even  though  he 
may  have  sold  the  crops  at  a  much 
higher  price. 

Target  prices  were  established  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice  In 
the  early  1970's.  Former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz  agreed  to  the 
target  price  concept  as  a  tradeoff  for 
more  export  oriented  policies  at  that 
time.  The  target  price  levels  enacted 
at  the  time  were  believed  to  l)e  low 
enough  to  avoid  any  budgetary  out- 
lays. 

As  has  proven  to  be  the  case  with 
virtually  all  Instances  Involving  target 
prices,  the  cost  projections  were,  to 
say  the  least.  Inaccurate.  The  1986 
farm  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  calls  for  an  es- 
timated $45  billion  in  outlays  for 
target  price  deficiency  payments  over 
the  next  4  years. 

So  that  is  our  estimate,  as  we  start 
this  4-year  period,  about  $11  V«  billion 
a  year,  somewhat  more  substantial 
than  the  estimate  of  $3  to  $4  billion  a 
year  we  made  just  4  years  ago.  which 
proved  to  be  barely  one-talrd  of  the 
cost  of  what  the  program  finally  came 
to. 

Target  prices  are  no  more  than  guar- 
anteec"  minimum  prices  fixed  by  law. 
They  trigger  Federal  outlays  that  are 
as  uncontrollable  and  unpredictable  as 
U.S.  agriculture  Itself.  We  have  no 
idea  what  the  weather  will  be  In  1986. 
1987,  and  1988.  Economists  cannot  ac- 
curately predict  if  the  estimated  $45 
billion  In  deficiency  payments  will  ulti- 
mately go  to  the  farmer  or.  If  market 
prices  rise,  the  payments  would 
become  less  significant.  The  point  Is 
simply  that  the  Senate  cannot  know- 
ingly predict  the  farming  situation  for 
1989  and  should  not  attempt  to  estab- 
lish the  minimum  price  levels  for  a  sit- 
uation that  Is  unpredictable. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  simply 
must  have  some  authority  for 
modest— modest— downward  adjust- 
ments In  the  target  prices  for  later 
years  In  response  to  the  prevailing 
market  conditions  at  that  time. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  not  entirely  de- 
fenseless against  this  cost  situation. 
The  Secretary  may  use  his  authority 
under  law  to  announce  acreage  retire- 
ment programs  in  order  to  reduce  pro- 
duction and  shore  up  farm  prices.  For 
example,  if  you  have  historically 
planted  100  acres  of  wheat  and  the 
Secretary  announces  a  30-percent  set- 


aside  program,  you  can  only  plant  on 
approximately  70  acres  for  that  par- 
ticular year  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
target  price  payments.  This  is  not  au- 
thority that  the  Secretary  employs  in 
a  limited  way.  As  matter  of  fact,  he 
ajinounced  acreage  retirement  pro- 
grams for  all  program  crops  this  year. 
Com  farmers  had  to  retire  10  percent 
of  their  acreage  in  order  to  qualify  for 
deficiency  payments.  As  I  have  point- 
ed out.  Mr.  President,  even  after  this 
retirement  com  farmers  are  producing 
a  record  crop— In  excess  of  8.6  bUUon 
bushels.  Wheat  farmers  had  to  reduce 
by  25  percent;  cotton  farmers  had  to 
reduce  by  30  oercent.  and  rice  farmers 
had  to  reduce  acreage  by  30  percent. 

The  predicament  we  face  with  acre- 
age diversions  is  that  most  farmers 
tend  to  idle  their  least  productive 
acres.  Despite  large  acreage  diversions 
this  year,  we  are  harvesting  bumper 
crops  for  vlrtusdly  all  commodities. 
The  prudent  farmer  simply  idles  his 
least  productive  acres  ar.d  more  Inten- 
sively farms  what  is  left  with  extra 
fertilizers  and  t)etter  overall  manage- 
ment situations.  In  the  end,  we  could 
end  up  with  the  worst  of  all  worlds 
with  the  USDA  taking  on  the  signifi- 
cant regulatory  burden  of  spot  check- 
ing and  measuring  to  ensure  that 
farmers  plant  within  their  allotted 
acres,  and  yet.  we  achieve  no  measura- 
ble decrease  In  production. 

The  other  side  of  this  argument  Is 
that  acreage  diversions  can  reduce 
production  If  Implemented  In  a  signifi- 
cant way  as  was  the  case  in  1983  with 
the  Payment-ln-Klnd  Program.  This 
program  Idled  80  million  acres— one- 
half  of  our  total  cropland  base  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice. 
Farmers  were  given  $9  billion  In  Gov- 
emment-owned  commodities  in  ex- 
change for  reducing  their  production 
acreage. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  tremen- 
dous downsides  to  programs  of  this 
sort.  U.S.  farmers  caruiot  expect  to 
compete  in  Intematlonal  markets  with 
over  one-half  of  his  land  and  machln 
ery  idled  for  an  entire  crop  year.  In  es- 
sence, export  sales  are  ceded  to  other 
nations  under  those  conditions.  Large 
acreage  reductions  efforts  also  have  a 
devastating  impact  upon  U.S.  agri- 
business firms.  The  fertilizer  Industry 
alone  lost  an  estimated  $2  billion  In 
revenues  as  a  result  of  the  Payment- 
ln-Klnd  Program.  Many  farm  Imple- 
ment firms  have  since  been  forced  Into 
mergers  and  consolidations  in  a  des- 
perctc  attempt  to  retain  profitability. 
In  order  to  prosper  and  compete  in 
Intematlonal  markets.  U.S.  agriculture 
simply  must  maintain  a  viable  and 
highly  competitive  agribusiness  Indus- 
try. The  Payment  in  Kind,  or  other 
similar  programs,  simply  cannot 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  U.S. 
farm  policy. 


The  market  is  presently  signaling 
for  greatly  reduced  supplies  of  all 
major  crops.  U.S.  carryover  stocks  of 
wheat  exceed  65  percent  of  total 
aruiual  consumption;  com  stocks 
exceed  30  percent  of  total  usage: 
cotton  carryover  stocks  are  60  percent 
of  total  annual  con^iumption;  and  rice 
stocks  exceed  60  percent. 

Not  surprisingly,  current  market 
prices  for  each  of  these  crops  are  very 
low.  The  market  is  attempting  to  bal- 
ance supply  and  demand  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  agricultural  exports  have 
declined  by  20  percent  and  favorable 
growing  conditions  have  produced 
record  crops  in  3  out  of  the  last  4 
years.  But  the  1985  target  price  levels 
and  the  levels  retained  by  this  legisla- 
tion continue  to  signal  for  business  as 
usual.  The  farmer  does  not  make  the 
necessary  production  adjustments 
which  are  called  for  by  market  de- 
mands. Surplus  production  continues 
to  accumulate  in  government  ware- 
houses. Carryover  s'xscks  grow  laiger 
which  forces  market  prices  even  lower. 

From  personal  bookkeeping  experi- 
ences on  my  family's  farm  in  Marion 
County.  IN.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
current  financial  problems  facing 
many  farmers. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  case  of  my 
family  farm,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
no  debt.  That  makes  an  enormous  dif- 
ference In  the  possible  profitability  of 
that  operation.  Approximately  a  third 
to  a  half  of  all  farms  in  Indiana  have 
little  or  no  debt.  The  situation  for  our 
farm  which  we  believe  is  being  well 
managed  and  for  comparable  family 
sized  farms— ours  is  604  acres  in  size, 
and  this  hits  a  general  idea  of  the 
family  farm  size— our  return  on  Invest- 
ed capital  is  appi-oxlmately  2  to  3  per- 
cent. That  return  Is  increasing  as  the 
value  of  the  land  decreases— as  that  di- 
visor decreases.  But  it  is  In  line  with  at 
least  well-managed  Indiana  farms- 
return  of  about  2  to  3  percent  on  in- 
vested capita)  with  no  debt  Involved. 
Mr.  President,  that  of  course  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter  for  most  Investors 
in  this  country  with  a  similar  amount 
of  money.  By  putting  it  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  securities,  one  can  make  10 
to  11  percent — considerably  more  than 
the  2  to  3  percent  on  the  farm. 

Farming  is  not  a  profitable  business, 
or  at  least  a  remunerative  business 
even  if  one  has  no  debt,  the  situation 
is  well  managed,  and  the  weather  has 
been  reasonably  favorable.  We  are  in  a 
secular  decline  of  farmland  prices  that 
has  probably  not  yet  run  its  course. 
We  are  In  a  situation  of  lowered  crop 
prices  because  we  have  enormous  sur- 
pluses. The  figures  that  I  just  read 
may  not  have  sunk  In,  but  If  there  is 
60  percent  of  all  that  is  needed  in 
cotton  and  rice.  30  percent  of  all  the 
com  that  is  needed  for  the  next  year 
already  there,  the  depression  upon 
price  is  obvious. 


Mr.  President,  if  our  customers 
abroad  do  not  have  the  resources- 
many  do  not  as  Latin  American  coun- 
tries work  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  work  out  plans,  as 
people  by  the  force  of  the  internation- 
al debt  situation  simply  cannot  buy— If 
export  sales  go  do*-n.  we  have  enor- 
mous surpluses  heie  well  beyond  our 
capacity,  prices  go  down,  and  then 
slay  down.  That  is  reflected  In  agricul- 
tural land  prices.  Therefore,  about  the 
best  a  farm  situation  could  do.  unless 
it  is  a  highly  leveraged  speculative  sit- 
uation or  a  specialty  crop  is  to  move 
somewhere  In  the  2  to  5  percent— If 
you  are  very  fortunate- return  on 
income.  That  is  why  we  have  a  prob- 
lem. That  we  recognize. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  Just  say  that  to 
keep  the  target  prices  at  the  current 
levels  to  send  signals  to  farmers  all 
over  this  country,  a  guaranteed  price 
of  $3.03  per  bushel  of  com  is  to  guar- 
antee the  price  on  the  market  is  going 
to  keep  going  dou-n.  The  facts  of  life 
are  that  with  borrowing  in  a  natlonaJ 
weather  disaster  or  some  total  cleanup 
of  debt  around  the  world,  we  have  a 
very  large  surplus  overhanging  the 
market. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  concede  so 
that  all  understand,  for  the  first  year 
of  these  4  years,  even  given  everything 
I  have  said,  we  would  leave  the  target 
price  as  it  is  so  there  would  be  assur- 
ance to  farm  ffimilies,  to  the  farm  In- 
dustry, to  every  infrastructure  of 
farming  In  every  small  towTi  or  large 
town  of  America  that  there  will  be  sta- 
bility for  1  year.  But  then,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  must  at  least  make  a  modest 
start  in  moving  the  target  price  situa- 
tion and  in  giving  the  Secretary  the 
latitude  to  chajige  target  prices  for 
these  four  commodities  by  no  more 
than  5  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this 
modest  amendment,  although  it  will 
only  solve  a  part  of  the  problem,  is  a 
policy  concept  that  is  tremendously 
importSLnt.  It  Is  tremendously  impor- 
tant as  we  begin  to  face  the  future.  We 
begin  to  get  some  idea  to  American  ag- 
riculture of  a  movement  toward  the 
market— just  the  movement— with  a 
lot  of  props,  a  lot  of  money,  and  a  lot 
of  income  still  in  there  behind  it 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  favor  this  amendment 
with  their  votes.  I  hope  they  will  give 
it  thoughtful  support.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  fash- 
ion a  farm  bill  even  at  this  late  hour 
that  might  meet  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  nation  that  is  compassion- 
ate, that  wants  to  bring  farm  Income 
at  least  to  a  point  where  people  can 
continue  to  farm,  and  continue  to 
serve  in  the  Infrastructure  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  but  looks  to  the 
Senate  for  at  least  a  minimal  foresight 
with  regard  to  the  future. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  The  fig- 
ures presented  by  the  Senator  are  very 
mteresting, 

I  believe,  however  that  the  Senate 
needs  to  understand  where  we  are  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  this  bill,  which  led 
this  Senator  to  the  regrettable  posi- 
tion of  bemg  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  m  his- 
tory to  vote  against  reporting  a  farm 
bill.  I  just  could  not  in  good  conscience 
suppoit  tne  bill,  I  said  so  at  the  time, 
with  all  due  resp>ect  to  my  colleagues 
who  felt  differently  at)out  the  spend- 
ing level. 

Mr  President,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er I  can  serve  to  simplify  the  issue,  but 
let  me  try. 

I  think  the  first  thing  that  needs  to 
be  understood  by  target  prices— and  a 
lot  of  people  do  not  understand  what 
IS  meant  by  target  pricing— is  that 
target  prices  really  have  nothing  to  do 
with  market  prices.  Target  prices  are 
simply  an  arbitrary  standard  used  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  the  Congress  proposes  to  trans- 
fer from  the  nonfarm  sector  to  the 
farm  sector.  These  sre  most  always  re- 
ferred to  as  subsidies. 

The  problem  with  target  prices,  I 
have  decided  after  having  served  for 
nearly  13  years  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  since  1981  as  its  chair- 
man, is  that  target  pnces  fall  into  the 
category  of  spending  which  we  call 
aroimd  this  place  as  entitlements.  But 
the  Irony  is  that  the  entitlements  are 
not  to  individuals  on  the  basis  of  need. 
They  are  paid  on  the  number  of  bush- 
els, pounds,  and  hundredweights  a 
farmer  can  possibly  manage  to 
produce. 

I  think  we  all  should  know  the  mar- 
ketplace has  been  pleading  for  reduced 
Incentives  for  overproduction.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  made  that  per- 
fectly clear.  The  trouble  is  overproduc- 
tion is  induced  by  target  price  pay- 
ments. The  consequential  fact  is  that 
the  American  farmer  today  Is  not  pro- 
ducing for  the  marketplace,  but  pro- 
ducing for  the  Government.  A^Tien  one 
say  the  Government,  one  means  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

The  signal  has  not  gotten  through 
to  the  farmers  in  many  cases.  The  way 
the  system  has  worked  is  the  lower  the 
market  prices  go  down,  the  more  tax- 
payers' money  Congress  spends  to 
mask  these  lower  prices 

In  addition,  the  system  obviously  re- 
wards farmers  for  producing  more  or 
producing  in  excess  of  needs  because 
the  more  they  produce  the  more  dol- 
lars they  get  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
do  not,  anu  I  think  Senator  Lugah 
does  not,  question  the  good  intent  of 
those  who  disagree  with  us.  But  the 
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side  effect  of  it  is  that  these  good  in 
tentions  have  gone  awry.  We  are  indis- 
criminately spending  billions  of  dollars 
on  an  Industry,  to  wit.  farming,  in  a 
fashion  that  may  ease  the  pain  in  the 
short  run  but  exacerbates  the  disease 
of  surplus  production  and  consequent 
falling  market  prices. 

Giving  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  freeze  target  prices  for  1  year  will 
result  In  no  cut  at  all  in  1986,  but  it 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  approximate- 
ly $2.4  billion  over  3  years.  I  might 
make  that  relative  by  saying  that  $2.4 
billion,  Mr.  President,  is  about  what 
Congress  provided  for  these  subsidies 
for  an  entire  year  10  years  ago.  That  is 
how  fso"  we  have  come. 

Obviously,  I  support  Senator 
LoGARS  am  idment,  which  does  noth- 
ing more  than  freeze  the  target  prices 
where  they  are  for  1  year  and  thereaf- 
ter allows  secretarial  discretion  for  up 
to  5  percent  reductions  for  each  of  the 
crop  years  1987  through  1989. 

During  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill,  those  4  or  5  months  we 
spent  in  markup,  I  repeatedly  said  to 
my  colleagues.  "Let  us  do  what  we  can 
to  participate  In  deficit  reduction.  This 
committee  Is  not  going  out  of  business, 
the  Senate  is  not  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  Congress  is  not  going  out  of 
business.  Next  year  or  the  year  after 
we  can  take  a  look  at  it  and  see  what. 
If  anything,  needs  to  be  done.  But  in 
the  meantime,  let  us  freeze  it."  as  Sen- 
ator LUGAR  proposed,  "for  1  year  and 
then  stand  back  and  watch  the  reac- 
tion of  the  marketplace." 

I  think  farmers  everywhere  would  be 
amazed  how  much  that  would  help  in 
terms  of  exports,  in  terms  of  prices, 
because  it  would  send  a  signal  that  has 
not  been  sent  by  this  Congress  in  a 
long,  long  time. 

During  the  past  12  months.  Mr. 
President,  through  the  extensive  hear- 
ing process,  private  conversations  with 
agricultural  leaders  and  discussions 
with  so  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  think 
I  am  fair  in  saying  that  there  is  little 
disagreement  about  the  desirability  of 
reducing  the  Federal  role  in  American 
agriculture. 

I  go  back  into  the  cloakrooms.  I  visit 
around,  and  I  do  not  hear  any  Infor- 
mal disagreement  about  that. 

The  problem  comes  when  we  get 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  and  Senators 
begin  wondering  how  this  Is  going  to 
play  back  In  Peoria  or  somewhere  else. 
Sure,  it  is  tough  to  draw  the  line,  but 
I  think  we  were  hired  by  the  people  In 
our  respective  elections  in  our  respec- 
tive States  to  come  up  here  and  make 
the  hard  judgments. 

There  is  disagreement,  it  seems, 
around  this  place,  informally  and  for- 
mally, to  center  more  around  the  pace 
at  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  withdraw  after  50  years  of 
intervention. 

I  believe  that  a  slow  withdrawal  is 
somewhat  akin  to  the  man  who  loved 


his  dog  so  much  that  when  his  dog's 
tail  became  infected,  he  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  drastic  to  the  dog.  he 
did  not  want  to  hurt  it  too  badly,  so  he 
cut  off  a  little  bit  at  a  time. 

I  think  we  are  at  the  crossroads,  Mr. 
President,  in  a  slow  withdrawal  from 
the  failed  policies  of  the  past.  We  are 
going  to  help  one  group  of  farmers,  a 
very  large  group  of  farmers,  tmd  that 
is  the  farmers  overseas,  our  competi- 
tors In  other  countries.  It  Is  going  to 
result  here,  at  home,  in  a  further 
bleeding  of  the  American  farmers 
without  any  benefit  in  the  long  term. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  rapid  with- 
drawal such  as  that  proposed  In  the 
original  administration  farm  bill 
would  have  left  the  farmers  with  too 
much  uncertainty  given  the  financial 
distress  that  many  farmers  are  faced 
with.  The  White  House  agreement 
with  Congress  regarding  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  32.  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  provided  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $14  billion  more 
for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
farm  price  support  programs  than  was 
originally  proposed  in  the  Presidents 
budget  request  and  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  administration  farm  bill 
proposal. 

Congressional  approval  of  the 
budget  compromise  gave  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  more  elbow 
room  to  develop  a  farm  bill  that  did 
not  jerk  the  rug  out  from  under  farm- 
ers but.  nevertheless,  forced  a  rapid 
enough  adjustment  that  foreign  com- 
petitors would  need  to  become  partici- 
pants In  our  efforts  to  balance  supply 
and  demand  on  a  global  basis. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  people  who 
love  these  high  target  prices  the  most 
are  our  competitors  overseas,  because 
all  they  have  to  do  is  come  In  a  little 
bit  below  us  on  the  market  price  and 
they  have  it  made.  They  can  capture 
more  and  more  of  the  world  market 
that  we  used  to  have.  Our  exports, 
percentagewise,  drop  and  they  have 
fun  and  we  have  distress. 

(Mr.  MATTINOLY  assumed  the 
chair). 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  In  Just  a  moment. 
Mr.  President.  Let  me  finish  my  train 
of  thought.  Then  I  shall  yield  the 
floor. 

Of  course,  there  Is  disagreement 
about  this  thing,  there  Is  political 
pain.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  wanted  the  Senator  to  yield, 
if  he  would,  is  just  for  clarification. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  for  that. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  There  might  l)e 
some  truth,  there  is  a  factual  basis  for 
what  he  says  in  regard  to  loan  rates, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  for  the 
target-price  system  as  ffu-  as  our  com- 
petition overseas. 


Yes.  the  extent  to  which  we  can  or 
cannot  move  our  products  Into  the 
world  market  because  of  the  loan  rate. 
I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  is  applicable  to  the  target  price. 

Mr.  HELMS.  They  are  kissing  cou.s 
ins  and  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
failed  policies.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
That  is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
The  target  prices  Induce  surpluses 
that  cause  fanners  market  prices  to  gt 
down. 

What  happened  In  the  committee  In 
the  markup  of  this  bill,  and  I  say 
again  I  fully  respect  all  Senators  on 
and  off  the  committee  who  disagree 
with  me,  but  what  happened  during 
our  markup  was  this:  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing through  on  the  budget  agree- 
ment adopted  by  the  Senate— and  by 
the  way.  14  out  of  17  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  voted 
for  that  resolution— the  committee 
nevertheless  voted  to  report  to  the  full 
Senate  what  1  regard  as  a  budget- 
buster  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
Federal  intervention  Into  agriculture. 

That  Is  the  reason  I  felt  obliged  to 
vote  against  this  bill.  It  gave  me  no 
pleasure:  it  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  as  a  matter  of  faw:t.  The  conrunlt- 
tee-approved  bill  Is  almost  25  percent 
higher  than  what  the  Senate  voted  in 
the  budget  resolution  to  spend  on 
farm  programs  over  the  next  3  years— 
$9  billion  more.  The  Irony  Is  that  It 
will  hurt  farmers  most  of  all,  In  my 
judgment. 

This  excessive  spending  actually  vic- 
timizes farmers.  It  hurts  them  in  two 
ways. 

First,  target  price  payTnents  are 
based  on  production.  The  more  you 
produce  the  more  payments  you  get. 
Yet.  when  market  prices  are  driven 
low  by  surpluses  created  by  massive 
subsidies,  it  becomes  Important  to  in- 
dividual farmers  to  receive  as  many 
Government  payments  as  possible 
Therefore,  we  have  a  situation  In 
which  production  Is  increased  beyond 
what  It  would  be  so  participating 
fai-mers  can  receive  more  payments. 
The  result  has  l)een  more  production, 
ever  lower  prices,  and  higher  taxpayer 
expense. 

Second,  farmers  are  the  ones  most 
adversely  impacted  by  nmaway  deficit 
spending.  High  real  Interest  rates  have 
caused  Interest  expenses  to  become 
the  largest  single  element  in  farmers' 
costs  of  production.  They  have  turned 
otherwise  profitable  operations  Into 
foreclosure  cases. 

The  deficit  has  also  Impacted  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  Few  Industries  are 
as  dependent  on  exports  as  agricul- 
ture. For  what  Impact  the  deficit  has 
had  on  Increasing  the  value  of  the 
dollar  relative  to  other  currencies— ag- 
riculture has  suffered. 


1  know  that  most  farmers  do  not  re- 
alize just  how  much  money  has  been 
spent  in  an  effort  to  shield  them  from 
market  realities.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  also  do  not  realize  how  much 
has  been  spent. 

Most  people  think  that  defense 
spending  or  spending  to  pay  interest 
on  the  national  debt  have  been  the 
fastest  growing  items  in  the  budget. 

Not  so.  Agricultural  price  support 
programs  are  the  fastest  growing  item 
In  the  Federal  budget. 

In  the  4  years  prior  to  President 
Reagan's  first  term,  those  years  gov- 
erned by  the  1977  farm  bill,  price  sup- 
port costs  averaged  between  $2  and  $4 
billion  Einnually. 

The  spending  average  for  the  1981 
farm  bill,  which  coincides  with  Mr. 
Reagan's  first  term,  averaged  a  whop- 
ping $10.4  billion- an  almost  250-per- 
cent increase!  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude any  other  spending  incurred  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
other  than  net  price  support  activities. 

As  you  can  see.  if  money  was  the 
standard.  President  Reagan  should  be 
more  popular  than  Willie  Nelson. 

But  money  is  not  the  only  stand- 
ard—not for  President  Reagan  and  not 
for  this  Senator.  If  money  were  the 
only  standard  for  this  Senator.  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  proposal  of- 
fered in  committee  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Mr.  Harkin.  But  I  did  not, 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  bad  policy 
for  farmers  and  for  the  Nation. 

My  point  is  this:  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  many  other  Senators  are 
prepared  to  spend  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  on  farm  programs 
and  farmers  In  an  effort  to  help  get 
them  through  this  period  and  back  on 
track  toward  greater  Income  from  the 
marketplace.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  go  on  a  wild  spending  spree.  Some 
restraint,  not  miserly  by  any  means, 
must  be  imposed. 

The  budget  resolution  allows  Con- 
gress to  spend  about  $11.5  billion  per 
year  on  price  support  programs- de- 
pending on  what  we  spend  for  farm 
credit— more  than  has  been  spent  in 
the  past— no  cuts! 

I  repeat.  The  budget  resolution  will 
allow  spending  on  price  support  pro- 
grams without  any  cuts. 

The  committee  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  increases  price  support  spending 
to  about  $14  billion  per  year— or 
around  20  percent  more  than  the  past 
4  years  which  was  250  percent  above 
the  previous  4  years. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  estimates  that  this  amendment 
will  save  $2.4  billion  over  3  years:  $2.4 
billion  is  a  significant  savings,  but  far 
from  the  $9.2  billion  we  need  to  save 
in  order  to  conform  with  the  budget 
resolution  agreed  to  by  this  body  In- 
cluding 14  of  the  17  members  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 


By  reducing  target  prices  we  have  a 
rare  chance  to  do  something  positive 
for  farmers  as  well  as  the  Nation.  Con- 
versely, failure  to  reduce  target  prices 
In  a  gradual,  but  steady  mariner  such 
as  that  proposed  in  the  amendment. 
win  hurt  farmers  more  than  help 
them,  by  adding  further  inducements 
to  create  even  greater  surpluses  of  all 
conunodities  than  now  exist,  and  by 
adding  further  to  the  massive  Federal 
deficits  that  are  debilitating  the  entire 
economy  with  an  o\er\aiued  dollar 
and  Interest  rates  that  are  higher  than 
they  would  be  if  we  operated  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  fiscally  responsible  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  other 
Senators  wish  to  speak  and  I  am  not 
going  to  continue.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  with 
effective  target  prices,  we  can  main- 
tain a  safety  net  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, thereby  enabling  them  to  pro- 
vide American  consumers  with  the 
most  diverse,  highest  quality  and 
cheapest  food  and  fiber  in  the  world. 
It  Is  true,  there  is  great  concern  about 
the  cost  of  this  particular  bill.  I  point 
out,  though,  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  agri- 
culture bill.  You  don't  have  to  change 
a  4-year  target  price  freeze  to  a  1-year 
target  price  freeze. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
this  farm  bill  as  are  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  Oi  the  aisle.  Currently,  one  of 
my  colleagues  Is  working  on  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  bill's  cost  substan- 
tially and  bring  it  more  in  compliance 
with  the  budget  resolution.  However, 
he  does  not  propose  to  reduce  the  4- 
year  target  price  freeze  to  a  1-year 
target  price  freeze. 

My  dear  colleagues,  I  speak  to  you  as 
one  who  was  a  businessman  for  40 
years.  If  we  do  not  have  a  safety  net 
for  the  farmers  of  America,  we  are 
going  to  lose  the  engine  that  pulls  the 
train  called  agriculture.  We  wont  have 
enough  commodities  for  our  people  at 
home  or  to  ship  into  the  International 
marketplace. 

Many  feel  that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  Lugar  amendment  is  to  bring  it 
Into  line  with  the  budget.  I  submit  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  have  to  look  at 
the  bottom  line  of  what  this  farm  bill 
is  going  to  do  when  we  finish  with  It. 

No.  1.  it  should  be  somewhere  in 
compliance  with  the  budget.  But  more 
important  than  that.  It  should  enable 
the  agricultural  industry  and  rural 
America  to  continue  to  exist  We  have, 
for  all  these  many  years,  claimed  to  be 
experts  in  the  area  of  agriculture.  We 
have  had  setaside  programs,  I  read 
yesterday  where  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration said  we  cannot  unilateral- 
ly, as  in  the  PIK  Program,  set  aside 
minions  of  acres  while  our  competitors 


fill  the  gap.  Well.  I  say  to  you.  Mr. 
President,  there  was  no  gap  for  them 
to  fill  even  with  the  setaside  of  the 
acres,  inasmuch  as  we  had  such  tre- 
mendous surpluses  we  still  could  have 
furnished  and  completed  any  sales 
that  were  requireo  of  us  for  foreign 
sales  abroad. 

The  problem  ls  that  this  Nation  does 
not  have  the  commitment  to  our  farm- 
ers as  other  countries  do  Our  farmers 
can  compete  with  the  farmers  of  other 
countries  but  they  cannot  compete 
with  the  treasuries  of  those  other 
countries.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  this  Nation  has  to 
become  serious  as  to  whether  we  want 
to  again  become  a  factor  In  the  agri- 
cultural international  marketplace. 

As  a  businessman,  let  me  tell  you  I 
have  never  kJiowTi  a  businessman  who 
continues  to  produce  more  than  he  or 
she  can  sell  to  stay  m  business  I  think 
it  Is  time  for  the  farmers  of  America 
to  begin  to  produce  for  sale  rather 
than  for  storage  We  continue  to 
produce  for  storage  and  what  hap- 
pens? We  have  storage  costs  And  the 
surplus  that  overhangs  the  market 
further  depresses  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity to  such  an  extent  that  the 
farmers  are  producing  themselves  out 
of  business. 

Now,  I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  that  land  prices  have  not  now 
bottomed  out  And  this  Ls  happening 
without  S,  1714— the  1985  farm  bill— 
being  in  effect. 

Now.  a  comment  was  made  by  my 
friend  from  Indiana  that  his  proposal 
will  allow  stability  m  agriculture  at 
least  for  1  year.  Well,  let  me  say  that 
agriculture  cannot  exist,  no  busmess 
can  exist,  without  long-term  stability. 
You  cannot  live  with  peaks  and  val- 
leys. My  colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na indicated  that  the  Congress  is  not 
going  to  go  away,  so  let  us  accept 
something  like  this,  a  1-year  freeze. 
and  we  can  always  come  back  and 
change  and  refine  it. 

Well,  conversely,  what  is  the  matter 
with  accepting  a  4-year  freeze?  If  we 
do  not  like  it,  we  can  come  back  and 
refine  it.  At  least  you  are  giving  some 
out-year  income  protection  to  farmers 
that  will  allow  them  to  plan  for  the 
future. 

Now,  we  have  established  a  terrible 
record  of  credibility  in  this  institution 
called  the  U.S.  Congress  with  respect 
to  4-year  farm  bills.  We  were  2  years 
Into  the  1981  farm  bill  and  what  hap- 
pened? Lo  and  behold,  we  came  back 
in  this  august  body  and  decided  that 
what  we  did  In  1981  was  uTong  The 
$4  45  target  price  for  the  1984  crop  of 
wheat  wa.s  reduced  to  $4.38.  and  the 
$4.65  target  price  for  the  1985  crop 
was  reduced  to  $4.38  We  changed  the 
1981  bill.  This  is  graphic  evidence, 
proof  of  what  my  colleague  from 
North   Carolina  said;  that  this  body 
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will  not  go  away,  that  we  can  modify 
and  change  things. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  hesitancy 
In  locking  farmers  into  a  4-year  target 
price  freeze— not  for  the  same  reason 
that  my  friend  from  Indiana  indicates. 
If  we  continue  In  the  direction  we  are 
now  going  we  will  have  such  chaos, 
confusion,  and  economic  turmoil  in 
this  industry  that  2  years  from  now  we 
may  not  want  target  prices  frozen,  we 
may  want  them  Increased,  not  frozen 
by  law  in  the  year  1985.  And  we  may 
wsoit  to  go  the  other  way  with  target 
prices. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  project  your- 
self as  a  farmer  or  as  any  businessman 
in  1981.  sitting  down  with  his  banker, 
taking  his  books  out.  looking  at  his  av- 
erage  annual    yield,   projecting   com- 
modity prices,  looking  at  the  drought 
capabilities  and  the  cost  of  borrowing 
money    and    the    interest    rates    and 
saying.  "This  is  what  Uncle  Sam  says. 
Now.  Mr.  Banker,  my  target  prices  will 
be  this,  the  loan  support  prices  will  be 
this  for  the  next  4  years."  The  banker 
looked  at  it.  looked  at  his  cash  flow 
and  said,    'We  can  loan  you  up  to  i 
number  of  dollars  based  on  what  we 
feel  the  Goverrmient  is  going  to  do  for 
the  next  4  years."  So  they  loan  the 
money.    Then    land    values    begin    to 
plummet.  Then  more  collateral  is  re- 
quired, and  on  top  of  that  all  of  a 
sudden    dear    old    Uncle    Sam    comes 
along  and  says.  "We  don't  care  under 
what   basis   you   made   a  decision   to 
borrow  money  in  1981  under  the  1981 
farm  bill.  We  are  telling  you  it  is  a  new 
ball  game  now.  We  are  going  to  drop 
target    prices    2    years    out    after    we 
promised   you    in   a   4-year   farm   bill 
they  would  be  at  x  number  of  dollars." 
Now.  that  would  have  been,  I  guess, 
tantamount  to  going  up  to  the  manag- 
er of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  baseball 
club  and  saying  to  him.  after  9  Innings 
were  completed.  "How  would  you  like 
a  10th  inning  to  try  to  get  even?  "  You 
cannot  change  the  rules  of  a  ball  game 
once  an  Individual  has  made  an  eco- 
nomic decision  based  on  what  Govern- 
ment has  promised  in  the  way  of  fi- 
nancial assistance.  If  you  are  not  going 
to  provide  them  anything,  do  not  pro- 
vide it  from  the  beginning.   At  least 
they  wUl  know  where  they  stand.  But 
you  never  want  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  someone  after  you  have 
made  that  commitment. 

There  used  to  be  a  time  in  this  coun- 
try when  your  word  was  your  bond. 
You  could  shake  hands  with  an  indi- 
vidual; you  did  not  need  10  account- 
ants and  15  lawyers  looking  over  your 
shoulder  wondering  If  this  commit- 
ment is  going  to  last  10  minutes,  10 
hours.  10  days.  10  months,  or  10  years. 
But  today  I  guess  that  has  become  a 
fact  of  life,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself  is  as  much  responsible  for 
the  erosion  of  credibility  as  is  anyone 
else. 


Now,  I  would  say  that  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  glut,  an  overabundsuice  on 
the  market  of  commodities  and  the 
fact  that  prices  are  depressed  have  led 
to  a  recession  in  rural  America.  Now, 
when  you  say.  "Let's  have  a  1-year 
target  freeze  and  we  will  see  what  hap- 
pens next  year, "  this  is  what  is  going 
to  happen  next  year.  I  can  predict  this 
with  a  great  degree  of  credibility  be- 
cause It  is  happening  this  year,  let 
alone  next  year.  Take  a  look  as  a  busi- 
nessman at  the  alternative  to  not 
spending  for  agriculture.  And  I  am  not 
saying  we  should  spend  in  excess  of 
the  budget.  But  I  am  saying,  what  If 
we  do  not,  what  is  the  down  side?  Be- 
cause, again,  I  am  looking  at  this  as  a 
businessman.  If  I  fail  to  put  an  invest- 
ment on  the  front  end  and  chaos  hap- 
pens, what  is  my  exposure  on  the 
down  side  of  the  situation? 

This  is  what  it  is.  The  FDIC  gets  to 
come  in  and  Idemnify  depositors  in 
failed  banks  up  to  $100,000.  Approxi- 
mately 16  or  more  banks  have  failed  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska  this  year  alone. 
That  is  a  cost  somewhere  to  someone. 
It  is  coming  out  of  someone's  pocket  to 
reimburse  depositors  of  banks. 

Second,  you  get  calls  pretty  soon, 
which  I  have  already  received  from 
school  boards,  saying:  "Mr.  Senator, 
how  do  I  set  the  mil  levy  for  our 
school  system,  inasmuch  as  we  are  in 
rural  districts?  The  farmers  cannot 
pay  the  property  tax;  our  mil  levy  Is  in 
the  property  tax.  We  have  to  know 
how  many  teachers  to  let  go  and  how 
many  schools  to  close." 

Then  you  have  your  fairm  implement 
dealers  and  the  fertilizer  people.  Many 
people  say  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
really  adversely  affected  if  you  contiol 
production. 

As  a  businessman.  I  constantly  had 
half  a  million  dollars  in  the  accounts 
receivable  on  the  t)ooks  when  I  was  in 
business.  Do  you  know  what  I  did? 
Every  night  I  went  to  bed  and  prayed 
that  those  people  who  owed  me  money 
stayed  in  business  so  that  they  could 
pay  me  the  money  they  owed  me. 

The  farm  implement  dealers  I  have 
talked  to  and  the  fertilizer  people  I 
have  talked  to  would  rather  get  paid 
for  100  percent  of  their  accounts  re- 
ceivable than  sell  twice  as  much  prod- 
uct and  get  paid  for  none  of  It. 

So,  what  you  try  to  do  with  a  4-year 
target  freeze  Is  lock  in  a  safety  net. 

This  farm  bill— as  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee— already  has 
market-clearing  loan  support  prices. 
As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  aptly 
pointed  out,  the  loan  rale  heralds  the 
setting  of  world  prices,  not  the  target 
price.  Target  prices  assure  the  farmer 
of  a  certain  return,  regardless  of  the 
market  price.  So  target  prices  in  no 
way  signal  our  international  customers 
or  competitors. 

Let  us  look  at  what  really  is  the 
problem.  We  continue  to  produce  as 
though    we    are    going    to    eat    that 


market  alive  in  the  international  mar 
ketplace. 

Without  this  bill  been  passed— we  do 
not  even  have  It  out  of  the  Senate,  let 
alone  to  conference,  let  alone  to  the 
President,  let  alone  back  to  override  a 
veto,  let  alone  maybe  to  have  to  start 
all  over  again— without  this  bill  hurt 
ing  agriculture,  as  people  say  it  will, 
and  affecting  the  budget,  we  are  losing 
our  share  of  the  world  marketplace. 
So  Itt  us  not  blame  this  bill  for  what  is 
happening  to  us  In  the  international 
marketplace. 

Right  now  we  have  many  more  com- 
petitors In  the  international  market 
place.  India  has  become  a  net  exporter 
of  com.  They  are  self-sufficient  in 
that  area.  The  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  developed  the  technology  to 
become  a  factor  in  the  intematlonaJ 
marketplace  in  agriculture.  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  is  current 
ly  producing  twice  the  amount  of 
products  It  can  consume  domestical- 
ly—and guess  where  that  is  going  to  go 
in  the  competition?  That  is  going  Into 
the  world  marketplace.  Argentina  Is 
Increasing  its  production. 

I  say  let  us  produce  for  sales  and  let 
our  competitors  begin  to  produce  for 
storing  their  commodities  and  paying 
storage  on  their  surplus,  as  we  have 
been  dumb  enough  to  do  all  these  past 
years. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment.  Let's  give  our 
people  an  opportunity  to  see  some 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Let's 
save  an  industry  that  ranks  high  In 
the  national  security  of  this  country 
If  we  lose  the  engine  that  pulls  the 
train  called  agriculture,  we  wUl  not 
have  to  worry  about  foreign  policy  and 
we  will  not  have  to  worry  at>out  mis 
siles.  We  will  have  to  worry  about  an 
internal  situation  within  this  country. 
Read  any  history  book;  The  great 
nations  have  never  been  conquered 
from  outside  the  coiuitry.  It  was 
always  within  that  country,  and 
within  that  country,  there  was  always 
a  factor  of  starvation  and  inability  to 
feed  Itself. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
recognizing  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  my  colleague 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  who  Is  handling  this  bill, 
one  of  the  floor  managers  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  bills  to  piece  togeth- 
er and  patch  together  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  salute  him 
for  his  dedication  in  trying  to  make 
common  sense  out  of  this  measure. 

I  also  salute  him  for  the  literally 
hundreds  of  hours  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  sat  in  the  Agriculture 
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Committee  and  helped  to  fashion  this 
bin  that  is  today  under  consideration 
Mr.  President,  before  I  make  a 
remark  or  two  about  the  bill  that  Ls 
pre.sently  before  the  Senate  and  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LucAR],  a  gentleman  1  equally 
admire,  one  whose  int^'lligence  and 
forethought  and  wisdom  I  respect. 

I  ask  the  disimguLshed  author  of  the 
I.uKar  amendment,  which  is  now  the 
pending  business.  If  this  amendment  is 
.supported  by  the  administration. 

Mr  LUGAR.  The  administration  has 
not  indicated  anything  by  letter  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  In  conver- 
sation with  Secretary  B'ock,  the  Secre- 
tary has  indicated  that  he  supports 
my  amendment  and  hopes  it  will  re- 
ceive a  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  So  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  does  indicate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
support  the  pending  amendment? 
Mr  LUGAR.  Yes.  he  does. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  this  will  be  one  of  the 
key  votes  that  the  Senate  will  ftw;e  on 
this  year's  figriculture  bill.  This  piece 
of  legislation,  this  agriculture  meas- 
ure, which  Is  a  4-year  program  for  the 
lamiers  and  for  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  has  consisted  of  literally  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  hours  of  hear- 
ings, discussion,  a^id  debate,  Eind  was 
completed  after  71  rollcall  votes  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Tt  was  not  an  easy  bill  to  bring 
before  the  Senate.  On  many  occasions, 
I  was  very  uncertain  as  to  whether  my 
position  was  correct.  But  as  we  look  at 
the  various  provisions,  the  hundreds 
of  pages  that  encompass  this  commit- 
tee report,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
believe  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  Drought  to  the  iloor  o^  the  Senate 
the  best  of  sJl  possible  bllL=,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Not  everything  I  wanted  In  the  agrl- 
culturRl  bill  prevailed.  I  lost  on  several 
votes,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  i^s  did  in  the 
Agiici'lture  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana,  as  I  have  stated,  will 
truly  be  one  of  the  critical  votes  facing 
us  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  In 
simple  terms,  this  measure  o.i  which 
we  will  be  voting  todpy,  perhaps  to- 
morrow, perhaps  sometime  next 
week-  -the  way  we  do  our  business 
around  this  place,  who  knows  when  we 
win  vote  on  the  LuKar  amendment- 
represents,  and  I  say  thus  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  a  differ- 
ence of  philosophy  between  stability 
and  instability  in  the  American  farm 
posture  for  the  next  4  years. 

We  have  talked  and  we  have  heard 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ag 
riculture  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  talking  about  sending 
signals  to  the  country,  sending  signals 
to  this  country  or  that  country,  or  this 


marketplace,  or  that  bank,  or  what- 
ever. But.  Mr.  President,  should  we  by 
chance  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana to  this  farm  bill  we  are  in  effect 
stating  unequivocally,  without  reserva- 
tion, that,  yes.  1  more  year  the  same 
program  will  be  In  effect  but  aft«r 
that  that  program  is  over  and  farmers 
of  America,  farm  families  of  America, 
you  are  out  there  and  you  are  on  youi 
o*Ti  because  we  are  going  to  start  pull- 
ing that  life-support  system  out,  not 
quickly,  but  a  little  bit  at  a  rime 

It  is  just  like  the  distlngutshed  chair- 
man from  North  Carolina  talking 
about  that  dog  where  you  cut  his  tail 
off  a  little  bit  at  a  time.  That  is  exact- 
ly what  we  are  going  to  do  in  a  very 
painful  way.  and  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Indiiina  that  the  signal  that  will 
be  heard  in  Brazil,  the  signal  that  will 
be  heard  in  Argentina,  the  signal  that 
wtU  be  heard  in  Canada,  the  signal 
that  will  be  heard  across  the  countries 
that  compete,  in  many  cases  unfairly 
with  the  American  farmer,  that  signal 
is  going  to  be  simple,  it  is  going  to  be 
sure,  it  Is  going  to  be  loud,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  plain  because  that  signal  is 
going  to  Indicate,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  U.S.  Govenunent  is  pulling  the 
plug  on  those  farmers  who  are  today 
remaining. 

My  friend  from  Indiana  just  got  up 
and  said  only  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
have  any  debt.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
hcppening  in  Indiana.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Indiana  farmers  know  a  lot 
more  than  the  fanners  in  Arkansas  or 
not.  But  I  can  assure  ar.d  promise  my 
frieno  from  Indiana  that  that  Is  not 
the  case  In  the  25  farm  "tales.  Most  of 
the  farmers  today  are  in  debt.  The 
rural  banks  are  crumbling.  The  Farm 
Credit  System  is  going  to  be  looking 
for  a  massive  bailout.  And  for  some 
reason  or  another,  even  though  after 
repeated  requests  from  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a  hearing 
Ir  the  Agriculture  Committee  on  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  the  implica- 
tion of  that  Farm  Credit  System's 
debts  and  Its  woes. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Indiana  that 
i-eally  I  think  we  are  doing  this,  thing 
backward.  We  probably  should  be  talk- 
ing about  the  Farm  Credit  System 
even  before  we  bilnt  up  a  ''.-year  i&rm. 
bill  that  is  under  consideration  today. 
But  once  again  that  's  not  how  the 
system  has  worked.  We  are  on  the 
farm  bill  and  once  again  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  Is  truly  going  to 
be  one  of  the  key  votes  of  this  next 
several-day  exercise  In  establishing 
our  relationship  with  the  farmers  of 
this  country. 

Mr.   President,   I   am   not   going  to 
speak  long. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr  PRYOR  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  KEIFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas 
raised  some  interesting  issues.  I  wish 
to  mqulre  of  him.  No.  1,  when  this  is 
called  a  1-year  freeze  I  really  believe  It 
is  a  misnomer  l)ecause  actually  lookmg 
at  what  has  happened  to  agriculture 
commodities,  com  in  1984  the  target 
price  was  $3.03.  m  1986  it  was  $3  03. 
and  now  under  this  it  would  be  $3.03 
for  1986.  and  then  start  decllnmg 

So  I  suppose  as  we  are  talking  at>out 
a  freeze  I  believe  really  that  is  a  mis- 
nomer because  we  froze  target  prices 
in  1984  for  1985  at  that  level  and  we 
now  are  down  on  a  downward  escale- 
tion.  We  are  coming  down  the  ladder. 
Most  of  the  time  It  Is  about  6  percent 
per  year. 

Has  there  been  any  Indication  to  the 
Senator  of  any  farm  community  on 
any  farm  economy  that  has  had  suffi- 
cient profit  to  Justify  a  reduction  of 
target  prices? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  know  of  no  commodi- 
ty, no  section  of  our  country,  no 
farmer,  no  farm  group  that  actually 
would  come  in  and  say  this  is  going  to 
do  anything  but  further  iamege  the 
American  farm  family.  1  think  that  is 
whit  this  amendment  speaks  to. 

I  thinl;  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  raised  a  very  good  question. 

I  might  Just  add,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Alabama  knows 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
knows  that  Ps  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, this  farm  bill  of  1985,  no  one  Is 
happy  with  it.  No  one  is  excited  about 
it.  No  one  is  goln«?  to  become  unjustly 
enriched  because  of  it. 

Basically,  if  we  want  to  be  honest 
with  ourselves  working  within  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  budget,  working 
within  the  parameters  of  system.  If  we 
want  to  be  totally  honest,  it  is  nothing 
to  write  home  about.  No  one  is  proud 
of  it.  I  smi  not  proud  o^  It.  I  did  not 
even  want  to  vote  for  it  in  the  commit- 
tee because  ^  do  net  thLik  It  goes  far 
enough  But  the  majority  of  m>  col- 
leagues said  this  is  as  far  a^.  we  cAn  go. 

l«t  me  Just  conclude  my  statements. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Alabama  and 
other  friends  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon, I  think  once  again  on  this  piece 
of  le::islatlon,  the  farm  bill  of  1985, 
this  truly  could  be  one  of  the  key 
votes  that  we  will  be  facing  on  this 
bill.  And  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  really  studv  this  amendment, 
realize  what  signals  we  are  going  to  t^ 
sending  oveiseas  and  if  we  think  ex- 
oorts  are  eating  us  up  alive  now.  Just 
wake  up  tomorrow  in  Argentina  or 
Brazil  or  Canada,  or  wherever,  and 
read  the  headlmes  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ment  is  about  to  pull  the  plug  on  the 
American  family  farmer,  and  then  you 
are  going  to  see.  we  are  going  to  see 
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some  imports  flooding  into  this  coun- 
try and  our  export  condition  continue 
to  worsen. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  second,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  right  on  this 
idea. 

We  have  already  had  a  freeze. 

I  was  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
observing  this  is  not  a  freeze.  He  is  ab- 
solutely right.  What  this  is  is  not  a 
freeze;  it  is  a  deep-freeze.  It  is  a  deep- 
freeze in  which  they  plan  to  put  the 
farmers  of  America  if  we  follow  this 
kind  of  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  if  we. 
therefore,  are  looking  at  this,  we 
should  realize  what  this  would  do  as  a 
4-year  farm  program.  It  would  have  1 
year  where  we  would  maintain  the 
target  prices  where  they  are  and  then 
start  escalating  down  with  no  guaran- 
tee that  farm  income  is  going  to  in- 
crease or  that  they  are  going  to  get 
better  in  any  way. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  point  to 
is  the  issue  of  deficits,  and  saying, 
well,  in  budgetary  restraint  we  must 
do  something. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher)  is  preparing  an  amend- 
ment which  will  bring  the  farm  bill 
within  budgetary  limits  and  it  looks  to 
me,  if  he  can  do  it  in  a  palatable 
manner  where  it  Is  not  harmful  to  the 
farmer,  that  is  the  approach  that 
should  be  used  rather  than  the  ap- 
proach of  lowering  target  prices. 

Maybe  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  premature.  I  do 
not  know  on  this  yet.  But  I  do  know 
there  are  some  efforts  being  made  to 
try  to  bring  it  within  certain  budget- 
ary limits  where  it  will  not  harm  the 
farmer.  I  think  that  is  something  that 
should  he  considered. 

But  other  than  budget,  does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  Justification  at 
this  time  of  saying  that  we  should 
enter  Into  a  downward  escalator  which 
would  lower  farm  income?  Does  he 
know  any  Justification? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  see  no  Justification 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  am  not  saying  it  is 
Justification  because  of  the  budget  but 
that  is  something  we  should  look  at 
and  something  we  should  be  consider- 
ing. If  the  Senator  finds  an  alterna- 
tive, then  that  to  me  is  a  far  better  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  so  proud  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
hsis  mentioned  a  proposed  amendment 
that  ultimately  will  be  offered  by  our 
colleague  on  the  Agriculture  Conunit- 
tee,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana.   Senator   Melcher.    I    have 


looked  at  the  outline  and  the  concepts 
of  Senator  Melcher's  amendment.  I 
can  say  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  truly  believe,  has  worked  dili- 
gently and  he  has  worked  sincerely  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  attempting  to 
craft  ej\  amendment  which  will  bring 
the  1985  agriculture  bill  within  the  pa- 
rameters and  constraints  of  the 
budget  resolution.  I  applaud  the  Sena- 
tor and  say  at  this  point  that  I  am 
going  to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, because  most  of  us  did  support 
the  budget  resolution.  We  did  adopt 
constraint  on  this  particular  bill  as  on 
many,  many  other  expenditures. 

But  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
raised  another  good  point.  We  are 
going  into  a  downward  escalator  at 
this  particular  moment  should  the 
Lugar  amendment  pass  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  abso- 
lutely right,  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  in  stating  the  ramifications  and 
the  impact  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, the  Lugar  amendment,  which  is 
supported  by  the  administration  and 
Secretary  Block,  which  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  vote  no  on. 

Finally.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama—and then  I  would  love  to  yield 
the  floor  and  listen  because  I  know 
other  colleagues  have  something  to 
say— that  I  do  not  know  of  another  bill 
that  we  have  considered  In  the  Senate, 
It  certainly  was  not  the  foreign  rela- 
tions bill  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
handled  thus  far:  I  do  not  think  that 
bill  he  handled  is  $4.5  billion  under 
what  last  year's  budget  was  for  foreign 
aid.  We  are  talking  about  a  $4  billion 
decrease  in  the  1986  program  here 
versus  the  1985  program  that  we  are 
operating  In  right  now. 

I  do  not  know  of  one  other  program, 
one  other  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion bill  that  has  carried  the  magni- 
tude of  the  type  of  downward  scale  in 
dollars  spent  for  one  function  of  Gov- 
ernment as  does  the  U.S.  Farm  Policy 
Act  of  1985.  Maybe  some  of  my  col- 
leagues know  it.  But  our  farmers  have 
already  taken  a  hit.  not  only  there  but 
In  the  credit  sector,  falling  Isuid  prices, 
and  banks  that  are  deteriorating  l)e- 
cause  of  poor  loans. 

I  think  that  the  Lugar  amendment  is 
going  to  be  a  very,  very  critical  vote.  I 
would  at  this  time  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  and. 
for  sure,  I  know  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, everybody  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  have  the  same  great  respect  for 
the  free  market  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has.  But  I  think  we  ought  to 
set  straight  that  the  last  few  yeau^ 
have  not  been  the  traditional  free 
market  operating.  Basically  what  the 
Senator's  amendment  does  is  make  a 
political  decision,  not  an  economic  de- 
cision, that,  for  instance,  in  my  State 
will  lead  to  20  to  30  percent  of  the 


people  who  are  now  occupied  in  farm- 
ing no  longer  being  farmers.  That  is  a 
political  decision,  not  an  economic  de- 
cision, that  is  being  considered  by  this 
body  as  we  consider  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

There  Is  not  an  Incompatibility  be- 
tween the  target  price  concept  and  the 
free  market.  There  is  not  an  Incom- 
patibility, and  the  history  of  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  substantiates 
that.  If  you  remember,  during  that 
period  of  time,  we  had  target  price 
protection  but  we  also  had  demand 
and  supply  more  in  unison  so  that  the 
marketplace  decided  the  prices  that 
farmers  would  get  for  their  feedgrains 
and  wheat. 

That  target  price  was  there  for  basic 
protection.  It  was  there  for  stability. 
And  yet  there  was  very  little  payout  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  forces  of 
the  free  marketplace  were  basically 
working  until  about  1982. 

Now.  I  want  a  free  market;  most  ev- 
erybody wants  a  free  market  and  most 
everybody  would  be  satisfied  that  agri- 
culture can  operate  within  that  free 
market.  But  we  have  had  situations 
within  the  last  6  or  7  years  that  has 
had  the  free  market  distorted  or  total- 
ly not  working  because  of  political  de- 
cisions beyond  any  individual  farmers 
control,  most  of  those  decisions  ema- 
nating right  here  from  Washington, 
DC  In  one  way  or  another. 

Now,  who  would  have  ever  thought 
that  Paul  Volcker's  decision  to  deflate 
In  October  1979  would  have  had  rami- 
fications not  only  In  agriculfu-e,  but 
also  a  detrimental  Impact  upon  natu- 
ral resources  worldwide,  not  just  In 
the  United  States  and  not  just  in  agri- 
culture, but  most  every  natural  re- 
source, and  impacting  very  detrimen- 
tally upon  agriculture,  as  commodity 
prices  have  come  down  and  as  the 
value  of  land  has  gone  down. 

There  Is  not  a  farmer  In  the  United 
States  who  could  have  controlled  or 
anticipated  the  Impact  of  that  deci- 
sion. Agriculture  has  been  Impacted 
negatively  by  embargoes  and,  as  a  Re- 
publican, I  am  not  just  talking  about 
the  Carter  grain  embargo,  either.  We 
still  suffer  from  embargoes  whenever 
they  were  Imposed  by  Presidents.  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  over  the  last 
several  years— lost  markets  forever. 
There  are  still  farmers  In  my  State 
that  bring  up  the  Carter  grain  embar- 
go. And  I  can  remind  them  very  easily 
of  embargoes  by  Republican  Presi- 
dents that  have  also  been  harmful. 

Or  who  would  have  ever  thought, 
particularly  after  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected  In  1980.  coming  to  town  to 
make  a  difference  on  budget  policy, 
that  we  would  ever  go  to  $200  billion 
budget  deficits?  Partly  because  there 
is  not  enough  leadership  from  the 
White  House  on  that  issue,  but  also 
because  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats here  on  the  Hill  have  been  irre- 


sponsible on  fiscal  policy,  we  have 
ended  up  with  a  $200  billion  deficit. 
Those  are  political  decision.s  we  have 
made  that  have  impacted  negatively 
upon  agriculture  In  the  form  of  high 
mterest  rates  and  In  the  form  of  the 
high  value  of  the  dollar  limiting  our 
exports.  And  that  particularly  impacts 
negatively  upon  agriculture  probably 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  the 
economy. 

If  there  are  any  two  things  that  we 
could  have  done  or  can  do  to  help  agri- 
culture, even  more  Important  than 
this  agriculture  farm  bill  that  we  have 
before  us.  It  would  be  to  get  interest 
rates  down  and  get  the  value  of  the 
dollar  down.  If  you  get  interest  rates 
down  2  percent,  you  Increase  farmers' 
income  $2  billion.  If  you  get  interest 
rates  down  2  percent  for  the  farmer 
who  has  a  55-percent  debt-to-asset 
ratio  at  $7,500  a  year  income  last  year, 
and  you  double  his  Income  this  year. 
Lower  Interest  rates  would  make  a  dra- 
matic impact  upon  farm  income. 

But  those  negative.  Irresponsible  po- 
litical decisions  here  in  Washington. 
DC.  are  something  that  our  farmers 
could  not  anticipate  and  can  do  very 
little  about,  except  with  the  power  of 
the  ballot  or  the  power  to  demonstrate 
or  the  freedom  to  do  those  things. 

I  suppose  we  ought  to  mention 
things  that  are  nonpolitical,  but 
things  beyond  the  control  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  that  have  Im- 
pacted detrimentally.  The  fact  that  in 
1981,  1982.  1984,  and  1985,  we  hap- 
pened to  have  very  good  weather 
worldwide,  except  usually  m  the 
U.S.S.R.  That  good  weather  has  pro- 
duced an  abundance  that  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  in  view  of  the 
starvation  In  some  places  In  the  world. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  that  overhang 
in  the  market,  that  surplus  production 
that  was  not  anticipated,  has  been 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual 
farmer,  yet  has  hurt  him. 

So  we  all  want  the  free  market  to 
work,  but  when  there  are  political  de- 
cisions in  Washington  and  acts  of 
nature  worldwide  that  impact  nega- 
tively upon  agriculture,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  very  legitimate  that  the 
safety  net  for  agriculture  be  held  very 
tight  and  not  be  slashed  here  or 
slashed  there,  as  is  going  to  be  done  if 
this  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  were  to  be  adopted.  Basically 
the  purpose  of  a  safety  net  is  to  pro- 
tect segments  of  the  economy  when 
things  are  beyond  their  control,  a  le- 
gitimate function  of  Government.  It 
seems  as  if  we  do  it  for  the  entitle- 
ments, the  undernourished,  and  the 
unemployed.  And  we  also  do  it 
through  the  most  golden  of  safety 
nets  on  the  Hill,  a  safety  net  under 
the  defense  industry  where  we  never 
let  major  defense  contractors  go 
broke.  If  we  can  protect  the  most 
wealthy  or  most  protected  of  indus- 
tries in  this  country— the  defense  in- 


dustry, we  can  surely  do  it  for  agricul- 
ture. 

Agriculture  is  an  important  segmeni 
of  our  economy  Twenty-two  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  is  related 
to  agriculture.  That  is  1  in  5  jobs  In 
my  State  7  in  10  jot)s  are  related  to  ag 
riculture.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  nationwide.  1  in  5.  or  m  Iowa.  7  in 
10. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  affected 
beyond  the  farmers  with  what  we  are 
deciding  here  today,  particularly  by 
this  key  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  offers.  It  seenis  to  me 
that  one  of  the  things  that  we  m  polit- 
ical life  are  derelict  about  when  we 
talk  about  farm  policy  is  we  sound  too 
often  like  we  are  just  concerned  about 
helping  the  3  percent  of  the  people  m 
the  United  States  who  are  earning 
their  living  from  the  dirt,  from  the 
soil,  where,  in  fact,  it  is  a  much  larger 
basic  industry,  so  important  to  the 
gross  national  product.  What  we  do 
for  this  basic  industry  has  a  benefi- 
cial—if what  we  do  is  beneficial  and 
helpful— impact,  and  ripple  effect 
throughout  the  entire  economy. 

What  we  have  to  do  through  the 
target  price,  why  I  support  the  4-year 
freeze  of  target  prices,  and  why  I 
oppose  Senator  Lugar's  amendment  is 
that  the  one  thing  that  agriculture 
needs  most,  next  to  profitability,  is 
certainty  and  predictability.  There 
may  not  be  a  profit  in  even  a  4-year 
freeze  of  target  prices.  But  at  least 
there  is  some  certainty,  and  there  is 
some  predictability  in  that  approach 
to  target  prices  and  the  freeze. 

Predictability  is  beneficial  by  taking 
the  panic  out  of  agriculture.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  can  understand  the 
trial  and  tribulation  that  is  out  there, 
not  just  because  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  pocketbook  or  the  bank 
accoimts  are  low.  But  the  real  problem 
out  there  goes  beyond  just  the  eco- 
nomics to  social  and  psychological 
problems  because  of  the  fact  that 
nobody  knows  where  the  bottom  of 
the  drop  in  farm  prices  or  the  drop  in 
land  prices  is  in  agricultural  America. 
That,  in  and  of  Itself,  causes  a  lot  of 
pain,  economic  as  well  as  other  kinds 
of  pain.  If.  somehow,  we  could  bring 
some  certainty  to  the  agricultural  cli- 
mate and  predictability,  the  panic,  or 
at  least  part  of  the  panic,  would  go 
away.  That  would  be  very  beneficial. 

There  is  only  one  last  point  I  would 
like  to  make.  This  does  not  address  all 
of  the  issues  on  this  point  that  1  would 
like  to  address,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  lime  of  colleagues  who  have 
been  very  patient  while  maybe  all  of 
us  have  talked  too  long  But  when  I 
see  the  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  or  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  that  this  bill  Is  overbud- 
get— most  of  the  overbudget  points  are 
made  as  they  relate  to  the  target 
price— most  of  those  excess  costs  are 


out  there  in  the  third  and  fourth  year, 
and  not  in  the  first  or  .second  year 

So  I  guess  at  this  point  I  want  to  as- 
.sociale  myself  with  a  point  made  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  Senator  Zorinsky.  when 
he  said  that  if  there  is  something  not 
right  about  the  4-year  freeze,  we  ran 
correct  it. 

Agriculture  has  taken  the  lead  in  ac- 
cepting the  concept  of  a  freeze  as  we 
did  m  1984  — freeze  target  pnces  at 
their  1983  level  when  they  would  have 
otheru'ise  been  scheduled  to  go  up  for 
com,  for  instance,  to  $3,15.  So  if  any- 
body feels  out  there  that  agriculture 
has  not  led  the  way  m  a  responsible 
budget  policy  in  this  country,  then  I 
would  point  that  out  so  that  you  will 
know  that  we  have  done  that. 

But  I  think  we  ought  not  to  make  a 
decision  in  support  of  Senator  Ldgar's 
amendment  based  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  guesstimating  out  there  a  high 
cost  for  the  third  and  fourth  year 
when  seldom,  on  any  budget  policy. 
does  this  Congress  ever  make  a  very 
correct  judgment  as  to  what  some- 
thing is  going  to  cost  even  next  year. 
let  alone  3  or  4  years  out. 

So  I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  for 
the  sake  of  certainty  and  predictabil- 
ity in  agriculture— and  reducing  the 
panic  that  is  out  there  in  rural  Amer- 
ica—reject this  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  WILSON  and  Mr.  EXON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Lugar,  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor.  The  amend- 
ment is  an  essential  effort  needed  to 
correct  the  most  glaring  flaw  In  the 
pending  farm  bill. 

I  am  referring  to  the  4  yeao-  freeze 
on  the  level  of  target  prices  and  the 
unacceptable  Impact  that  this  ap- 
proach will  have  on  both  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  the  American 
farmer. 

First,  from  the  taxpayer's  perspec- 
tive, a  4-year  target  price  freeze  will 
result  in  an  unprecedented  outpouruig 
from  the  U,S  Treasury  in  the  form  of 
increasingly  large  deficiency  payments 
to  producers  of  wheal,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  nee.  According  to  the  U.S 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  cost  of 
this  provision  will  approach  $13  billion 
over  the  life  of  the  Senate  farm  bill. 
Such  large  expenditures  are  irrespon- 
sible and  will  only  exacerbate  the  al- 
ready unacceptable  size  of  the  Federal 
deficit. 

While  our  $200  billion  a  year  deficit 
threatens  our  national  well-being.  It 
hits  the  American  fanner  especially 
hard.  From  the  fanner  s  perspective,  It 
is  the  direct  cause  of  artificially  high 
interest  rates  which  increase  the  cost 
of   financing   the   annual   production 
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and  operational  expenses  of  a  farm.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  deficit  results  In 
a  too  strong  U.S.  dollar  that  serves  as 
a  40  percent  tax  on  our  food  exports 
and  a  40  percent  subsidy  on  agricultur- 
al Imports.  Agricultural  exports  have 
fallen  during  the  past  4  years  from  a 
high  of  $44  billion  to  a  projected  level 
of  $31  billion  for  the  current  year,  and 
American  farmers  face  Increasing  com- 
petition from  cheap  imports  at  home. 

If  the  4-year  target  freeze  is  re- 
tained, then  the  Secretary  will  be 
forced  to  Implement  larger  acreage  re- 
duction programs.  In  order  to  boost 
crop  prices  and  control  budget  outlays. 
The  result  will  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  plantings  abroad  and  a  loss 
of  foreign  markets  that  have  tradition- 
ally been  U.S.  customers. 

In  the  te^e  of  such  adverse  conse- 
quences, the  alternative  offered  by 
Senator  Ldgar  is  both  a  reasonable 
and  supportable  one.  It  would  freeze 
current  target  prices  for  1  year,  in 
order  to  maintain  farm  Income.  In 
each  succeeding  year,  the  amendment 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  authority  to  reduce  target 
prices  by  no  more  than  5  percent  an- 
nually, providing  a  gradual  transition 
to  a  more  market-oriented  farm  policy. 

Based  upon  January  figures  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  this 
amendment  would  save  $2.4  billion  in 
Federal  expenditures.  But.  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  has  already 
noted,  given  more  recent  USDA  esti- 
mates of  record  crop  yields,  the  sav- 
ings resulting  from  his  1-year  target 
freeze  proposal  will  exceed  $7  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Indiana  for  his 
courage,  his  clear  vision,  for  his 
amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
him  ill  cosponsorlng  it.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion both  for  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  American  farmer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON,  Mr,  President.  I  rise  In 
strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  requested  oa  this  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  let  us  un- 
derstand this  amendment  for  what  it 
is.  This  is  the  administration's  pro- 
gram lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  The  Sen- 
ator has  been  sulvised  that  the  ques- 
tion had  come  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  It  was  explained  by  the  of- 
ferer of  this  administration  amend- 
ment that  it  was  supported  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  speaks  for  the  adminis- 


tration on  agriculture,  so  let  us  clearly 
label  this  amendment  for  what  it  is. 
This  is  the  continuation  of  a  ruinous 
policy  for  the  American  family-size 
farmer  that  has  been  part  and  parcel 
of  this  administration  ever  since  it 
came  into  office.  It  is  about  time  that 
it  t>e  said:  It  Is  about  time  that  It  be 
understood. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  recognize 
that  there  are  problems  out  there,  not 
only  In  agriculture,  not  only  for  the 
farmers  and  ranchers,  but  the  main 
street  businessmen  In  rural  America. 

Unfortunately.  In  listening  to  the 
debate,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
former  mayor  of  a  large  city  who  un- 
derstands agriculture  is  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska,  the  former  distin- 
guished mayor  of  Omaha. 

When  Ed  Zorinsky  was  mayor.  I 
think  he  would  say  he  had  little  un- 
derstanding or  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture. But  since  he  has  been  In  the 
Senate,  where  he  Joined,  at  his  re- 
quest—he was  not  assigned  but  he  re- 
quested assignment— the  Agriculture 
Committee,  he  has  served  there  with 
great  distinction. 

I  was  very  disappointed,  frankly,  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  There  were  a  few  of  us  who 
had  no  real  interest  In  a  major  agricul- 
tural proposal  for  California  that  the 
Senator  from  California  offered  a  few 
days  or  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  It  had 
to  do  with  the  Importation  of  cheap 
labor  from  Mexico  to  help  out  the 
farmers  of  California.  Otherwise  their 
crops  were  likely  to  lay  unpicked  In 
the  field.  But  there  were  those  of  us 
who  understand  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  farmers.  I  do  not  tnow 
what  the  other  votes  were  that  sup- 
ported the  Senator  from  California  at 
that  time,  but  the  reason  that  this 
Senator  supported  that  was  that  I 
have  a  feeling.  I  have  a  concern,  for 
the  farmers  of  California.  Just  like  I 
have  a  concern  for  the  farmers  of  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Min- 
nesota. 

I  think  I  understand  their  problems. 
I  certainly  understand  their  near- 
panic  today  with  regard  to  the  depres- 
sion that  we  have  In  agriculture. 

There  are  those  who  will  say.  "This 
Is  a  profarmer  amenc'ment.  This  Is 
going  to  budt  the  Fede.'-al  budget." 

I  want  to  teU  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  that  If  this  amendment  l>e- 
comes  law,  If  this  proposal  by  the  ad 
ministration  is  the  hallmark  of  our  ag- 
ricultural policy,  we  will  rue  the  day 
that  It  was  ever  passed 

There  are  people  supporting  this 
measure  who  I  do  not  think  have  any 
basic  understanding  at  all  of  what  is 
going  on  in  rural  America  today. 

I  listened  with  keen  Interest  to  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Iowa  who  understands  agricul- 
ture l)ecause  he  lives  with  It  each  and 
every  day. 


We  must  defeat  this  amendment.  I 
guess  there  has  been  a  lot  said  about 
what  we  should  and  should  not  do  In 
regards  to  a  farm  bill  today.  Let  mf 
summarize.  If  I  might,  and  maybe  we 
can  go  to  a  vote. 

I  Just  want  to  summarize  by  saying 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  family  siz<- 
farmer  today  are  not  primarily  be 
cause  of  mistakes  that  he  has  made 
Let  us  look  at  the  situation. 

His  export  markets  under  this  ad 
ministration  have  lieen  devastated 
since  this  administration  came  Into 
power.  What  little  he  has  been  able  to 
sell  overseas  he  has  had  to  give  away 
because  of  the  high  value  of  the  dollar 
because  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about 
the  free  market.  There  is  no  free 
market  In  agriculture  today  and  as 
nearly  as  any  Informed  person  can  see 
ahead  there  Is  not  going  to  be  a  free 
market  In  the  years  and  years  to  come. 

Why  Is  that?  Because  of  the  compli- 
cated features  of  the  overvalued 
dollar,  somewhere  between  20  and  30 
percent  it  Is  generally  estimated.  More 
than  that,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
free  market  today  in  world  agriculture 
because  of  the  foreign  .subsidies  given 
to  their  food  producers  that  make  the 
meager  attempts  that  we  are  trying  vo 
propose  here  to  help  out  Just  a  little 
bit  pale  by  comparison. 

I  simply  tell  you  that  there  Is  no 
free  market,  and  there  ts  no  way  we 
are  going  to  straighten  out  these 
things  unless  we  have  a  realistic  farm 
bill.  Not  a  giveaway  farm  bill.  Not  a 
farm  bill  that  is  going  to  save  every 
family  farmer  In  America  today,  but  a 
farm  bill  that  will  at  least  give  them  a 
chance. 

We  talk  about  the  unfairness  today 
with  regard  to  wines  We  talk  about 
the  taiiffs  on  French  wines  coming  In 
to  protect  California  wines  Maybe 
that  Is  right  and  maybe  that  Is  wrong 
But  I  want  to  say  very  clearly  this 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has.  I  think,  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  farmers  and  the  dire  circum- 
stances, whether  they  are  grain  farm- 
ers or  com  farmers,  they  are  going 
through  today. 

There  is  no  free  market  This  admin- 
istration proposal  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  \s  the  heart  and 
soul  of  this  admlnLstrations  attitudes 
towtird,  and  what  they  are  about  to  do 
to,  the  American  farmer 

It  must  be  stopped 

It  might  be  asked.  Why  are  you 
against  only  a  1  year  extension.  Sena- 
tor, of  the  current  target  prices  and 
then  a  reduction  thereafter?" 

Because  I  say  to  you  that  the  target 
prices  as  are  outlined  In  the  bill  passed 
out  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee are  not  enough  But  they  are  all 
that  we  can  afford  right  now.  I  slmoly 
say  that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 


the  U.S.  Senate  Is  going  to  Indicate  Its 
stamp  of  approval  on  this  administra- 
tion's policy  that  we  are  going  to  sell 
our  way  out  of  difficulty  with  cheap 
food. 

That  has  basically  been  the  policy  of 
not  only  this  administration  but  pre- 
ceding administrations  both  Democrat 
and  Republican  alike. 

There  Is  no  free  market.  We  are  not 
going  to  sell  our  way  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty until  we  get  the  value  of  the 
dollar  down.  Until  we  eliminate  the 
foreign  subsidies  to  their  food  produc- 
ers, we  are  not  going  to  have  any  kind 
of  International  marketplace  in  which 
to  sell  our  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

I  simply  say,  Mr,  President,  that 
unless  we  have  a  minimum— and  I  em- 
phasize "minimum"— of  a  4-year  low— 
low— target  prices  as  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  the  stability  that 
our  farmers,  our  ranchers,  and  their 
small  business  suppliers  need,  the  time 
that  they  need  to  work  out  of  the  de- 
pression, and  I  underline  depression, 
that  we  have  In  rural  America  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  hope  that 
when  the  votes  are  cast  on  this  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  a  solid  majority  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  will  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion and  say  we  are  not  going  to  go 
ahead  with  the  passage  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair, 

I  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  [Mr,  Zorin- 
sky]. We  note  that  there  are  four  or 
five  Senators  who  yet  wish  to  speak.  I 
have  consulted  also  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon],  whose  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  business  when  we  leave  this 
subject.  Senator  Zorinsky  and  I  think 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  there  might 
be  a  vote  on  Senator  Lugar's  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
discussion  of  the  Lugar  amendment  be 
extended  to  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard, 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pound again  my  unanjnous-consent 
request   that   the   discussion   on   the 


Lugar  amendment  continue  until  5 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  object. 

Mr.  EXON.  Reser\lng  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ob- 
jection hps  been  heard. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  since  it 
appears  there  will  be  about  35  minutes 
left  If  his  request  is  granted,  if  he  will 
enter  Into  a  time  agreement  that  the 
time  between  now  and  5  p.m.  or  upon 
acceptance  of  his  unanimous-consent 
request  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  An  objection  has 
been  heard  on  the  Senator  s  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  An  ob- 
jection has  been  heard  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  and  Mr.  AN- 
DREWS addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota, 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  the  Chair  recognized  me.  I 
hope  we  can  have  time  to  discuss  this 
because  this  Is  really  the  guts  of  the 
farm  bill. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  said,  that  this 
Is  the  so-called  administration  request. 
Too  many  of  us  have  been  pointing 
too  many  fingers  around  here  trying 
to  place  too  much  blame  of  one  kind 
or  another  for  what  happens  on  this 
farm  bill.  I  think  this  discussion 
should  be  on  a  factual  basis.  If  we  go 
b£u^k  in  history,  we  will  find  out  that 
we  lost  $81  million  in  tons  of  grain  not 
shipped  because  of  an  export  embargo 
put  on  by  the  other  administration.  I 
can  point  out  wlLh  my  colleagues  a 
host  of  mistakes  this  administration 
has  made.  It  seems  there  Ls  a  biparti- 
san effort  at  benign  neglect  of  the 
American  farmer. 

The  reason  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated.  Mr.  President,  is  not  what 
kind  of  partisanship  mltht  evolve  but 
because  the  American  farm  economy 
cannot  stand  its  Income  being  cut 
down  in  those  ontyears.  It  also  ought 
to  be  stopped  dead  m  its  tracks  be- 
cause it  Is  patently  unfair. 

At  this  time,  we  In  Congress,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  have  decided  that  enti- 
tlements should  rise  In  each  one  of  the 
outyears.  We  have  decided  that  de- 
fense spending  should  rise  In  each  one 
of  the  outyears.  To  start  say*ng  that 
the  agricultural  economy  should  de- 
cline In  outyears  is  patently  asinine 
and  does  not  have  any  reason  for 
being  considered,  given  the  problems 
we  have  today  with  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration. 

We  are  being  asked,  Mr.  President, 
to  take  a  look  at  an  infusion  of  some 
$8  billion  into  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 


istration, an  infusion  of  $8  billion  that 
Is  putting  the  tail  ahead  of  the  dog, 
because  what  we  need  right  now  Is  not 
to  fix  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
but  to  fix  those  who  borrow  from  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  You  do 
not  begin  the  transfusion  imtil  you 
stop  the  hemorrhage. 

If  we  cannot  assure  the  Federal 
Land  Bank— not  Just  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  as  part  of  the  Fann  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, but  also  the  banks  and 
the  insurance  companies  who  make 
long-term  loans  to  farmers— that  gross 
income  Is  not  going  to  be  cut  5  percent 
a  year  those  outyears  while,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  every  other  aspect  of 
the  economy  continuts  to  rise,  we  are 
never  going  to  be  a^le  to  shore  up  the 
farm  credit  problenis  In  this  country. 
So,  from  the  stanapoint,  the  stand- 
point of  equity  alone,  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

This  committee  cast  a  number  of 
votes  on  a  number  of  different  sectors 
of  this  farm  program.  One  of  the  key 
sectors  we  looked  at  was,  can  the  farm 
economy  afford  to  have  its  mcome  cut 
5  percent  a  year  in  those  outyears? 
The  decision  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
was,  no,  It  could  not.  I  think  that  deci- 
sion ought  to  stand,  because  If  not.  we 
are  going  to  be  funding  far  more  to 
remedy  the  problems  thi.t  will  exist  in 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
to  remedy  the  problems  that  »11I  exist 
in  major  and  minor  banks  around  this 
country  and  in  other  financial  institu- 
tions than  we  are  ever  going  to  spend 
in  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
back  up  a  farm  bill  that  keeps  price 
supports  on  a  level  playing  field. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  more  in  clos- 
ing, Mr.  President,  that  aU  we  are 
doing  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us  from 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  is 
keeping  that  safety  net  for  farmers  on 
a  level  at  the  same  time  the  Senate,  to 
a  bipartisan  manner,  has  voted  to  In- 
crease the  safety  net  for  entitlement 
recipients,  to  increase  gradually  over 
those  outyears  the  funding  we  spend 
for  defense  and  a  host  of  other  things. 
Fairness  demands  no  less  than  a  level 
playing  field  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment can  be  rejected. 

Mr  HARKIN  and  Mr.  BUMPERS 
addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  A^-kansas  ts  reconntzed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  first  of 
all  that  this  amendment  is  the  open- 
ing salvo,  the  opening  shot  to  destroy 
any  chance  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  to  survive.  The  main 
thing  about  it  is  if  this  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted,  it  literally  cuts  the 
heart  out  of  the  biU  and  it  cuts  the 
heart  out  of  American  agriculture, 

Mr.  President,  farmers  are  Just  like 
everybody  else.  They  have  to  have 
some  certainty  and  they  have  to  have 
continuity.   Not   one   single   crop   to- 
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volved  In  the  program  we  are  talking 
about  even  comes  close  to  bringing,  at 
today's  prices,  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  production.  That  Is  a  fact,  Mr. 
President.  Not  one  single  commodity 
in  this  group  Is  bringing  enough  on 
the  free  market  today— the  free 
market  which  the  President  says  we 
have  to  go  to — none  of  the  program 
crops  will  bring  enough  on  that 
market  even  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. We  are  talking  here  about  $5 
to  )6  bUlion  in  1986. 

A  lot  of  farmers  could  care  less 
about  the  Lugar  amendment  because 
they  are  already  broke  or  they  are 
going  broke  and  whether  It  is  a  1-year 
freeze  or  a  4-year  freeze  makes  no  dif- 
ference; they  are  going  broke  anyway. 
But  a  lot  of  them  still  can  live  to  fight 
another  day  if  we  give  them  half  a 
chance. 

In  1950  the  debt-to-income  ratio  was 
1  to  1.  That  Is,  a  farmer  had  enough 
Income  every  year  to  retire  his  entire 
Indebtedness.  Now,  you  think  about 
that,  Mr.  President.  In  1950  a  farmer 
knew  when  he  planted  his  crop  that 
he  was  going  to  have  enough  Income 
that  year  to  retire  his  entire  debt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  2  hours  having  passed,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  916  to  amendment 
914,  the  Stevens  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  we  had  an  understanding 
heretofore  on  the  request  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  to  extend  the  debate  until  5 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  an  objection  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  that  request. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Is  that  objection  still  In 
place?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
objection  Is  In  place. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Montana  we  have  friends  who 
support  our  point  of  view  who  still 
want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  If  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest Is  made  to  continue  debate  on 
this  but  not  shut  off  debate  on  it,  that 
request  Is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  must  say  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  and 
perhaps  I  misunderstood  the  Senator's 
unanimous-consent  request,  too.  At 
4:30  under  the  previous  order,  we  were 
to  go  back  to  the  Stevens  amendment. 
Was  the  Senator  requesting  that  we 
continue  debate  on  this  until  5 
o'clock? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct.  Let  me 
level  with  the  Senator.  If  at  5  o'clock 
we  still  have  people  who  want  to  dis- 
cuss It,  I  will  try  again. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Sure. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  did  not  under- 
stand that,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  understood  that. 
If  the  Senator  would  repropound  that. 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  objec- 
tion to  It. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  my  friend.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unauilmous  consent 
that  the  debate  continue  until  5 
o'clock  on  the  Lugar  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— I  am  quite 
sure  I  will  not— the  Senator  simply  is 
saying  that  at  that  time  we  will  go  to 
the  Stevens  amendment  and  then 
after  that  Is  disposed  of  come  back  to 
the  Lugar  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Unless  there  Is  another 
unanimous  consent  to  continue. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Right. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 
Mr.   BUMPERS.    With   that   under- 
standing. I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
making  the  point  that  in  1950  a 
farmer  knew,  when  he  planted  his 
crop,  he  was  going  to  have  enough 
income  that  year  to  pay  his  entire  In- 
debtedness, and  today.  1985,  that  debt- 
to-income  ratio  Is  10  to  1.  That  means 
the  farmer  knows  that  when  he  plants 
his  crop,  if  he  gets  lucky,  he  will  take 
in  enough  money  to  retire  10  percent 
of  his  debt.  And  If  he  is  paying  10  per- 
cent interest,  it  means  he  Is  going  to 
stand  still.  He  is  not  going  to  retire 
anything  on  principal. 

We  are  not  doing  the  farmers  smy 
great  favors  with  this  bill.  It  beats 
doing  nothing  and  it  beats  going  to  the 
so-called  free  market  concept.  But  I 
want  to  reemphaslze  that  probably  10 
percent  of  the  farmers  In  this  country 
who  are  classified  In  severe  financial 
distress  probably  are  not  going  to 
make  it  regardless  of  what  we  do.  And 
there  may  be  another  10  percent  mar- 
ginal who  still  will  not  make  It  no 
matter  what  we  do.  So  nobody  should 
act  as  though  this  Is  some  magnani- 
mous bailout  to  a  bunch  of  wastrels 
who  brought  it  on  themselves. 

What  we  are  doing  really  is  minimal 
when  you  consider  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  that  the  farmers  labor 
under.  Of  the  $214  billion  farm  debt  in 
this  country.  $80  billion  Incidentally  of 
which  is  held  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  System.  $140  billion  of  It  is  on 
farmers  whose  debt-to-asset  ratio  Is 
over  40  percent. 

I  always  thought  the  Federal  land 
bank  was  probably  the  most  solid  of 
all  the  Farm's  Credit  System  financing 
Institutions.  And  I  suppose  it  is  as 
solid  as  any.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Farm  Credit  System  Includes  the 
bank  for  cooperatives,  the  Production 
Credit  Associations  and  the  Federal 
land  bank.  And  all  of  a  sudden  in  the 
last  6  months  you  have  heard  for  the 


first  time  since  the  Depression  that 
the  whole  Farm  Credit  System  Is  in  se- 
rious flnsincial  straits.  They  are  talk- 
ing about  combining  the  Federal  land 
bank  and  the  PCA.  anything  to  try  to 
strengthen  that  system.  But  of  the 
roughly  $8  billion  debt  that  the  Feder- 
al Farm  Credit  System  holds.  $12  bil- 
lion of  it- about  15  percent— right  now 
is  considered  highly  questionable. 

Now.  you  might  ask  yourself,  are  we 
going  to  appropriate  $10  bUllon  or  $15 
billion  to  ball  out  the  Farm  Credit 
System?  I  would  prefer  to  appropriate 
$5  to  $6  billion  to  try  to  help  these 
farmers  make  a  little  money  in  the 
hope  that  they  can  pay  their  debt  and 
take  some  of  that  $12  bQllon  off  the 
problem  loan  list.  I  would  much  prefer 
giving  income  assistance  to  the  farm- 
ers and  give  them  a  fighting  chance  to 
pay  off  their  farm  indebtedness  than 
to  bail  out  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
We  may  wind  up  doing  both. 

We  have  a  little  over  2  million  farm- 
ers in  this  country.  When  I  was  a  child 
growing  up  In  ru/al  Arkansas  we  had 
25  million  farm  famlles.  One-foi-rth  of 
£ill  the  people  in  this  country  lived  on 
the  farm.  Now,  It  is  a  tribute  to  their 
Ingenuity  and  their  productivity  that 
today  a  little  over  2.5  percent  of  all 
the  people  In  the  country  live  on  the 
land. 

But  I  will  tell  you  something  else, 
Mr.  President.  If  you  torpedo  the 
target  price  system,  you  are  throwing 
that  roughly  5  to  7  million  people  still 
on  the  farm  now  to  the  wolves.  If  you 
are  from  an  urban  State.  I  plead  with 
you  do  not  be  provincial  about  this.  I 
voted  for  the  New  York  City  bailout. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  did  not  endear  me  to  the  people 
of  my  State.  Happily,  that  turned  out 
well  tuid  the  United  States  made 
money.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  New 
York  City  wound  up  paying  the  Treas- 
ury $36  million.  We  made  $38  million 
off  the  deal,  but  that  is  not  what  Is 
relevant.  What  Is  relevant  is  that  we 
consider  ourselves  a  union  of  50 
States.  We  are  not  an  assembly  of  50 
individual  States  off  doing  our  own 
thing.  Why  do  you  think  we  call  our- 
selves the  United  States?  Because 
when  one  State  is  in  trouble,  we  are  all 
In  trouble.  When  New  York  City  was 
In  trouble,  we  were  all  In  trouble.  And 
if  you  do  not  happen  to  come  from  1 
of  the  roughly  20  to  25  primarily  agri- 
cultural States,  do  not  be  parochial 
about  this  issue  because  I  promise  you 
that  if  950  banks  out  of  the  roughly 
14.000  banks  in  this  country  start  fold- 
ing because  of  their  agricultural  loarvs 
going  sour,  no  State  wll'  be  spared. 

So  if  one  segment  of  our  economy  Is 
in  trouble,  the  whole  economy  Is  In 
trouble  Agriculture  is  not  in  trouble- 
it  Is  in  a  crisis. 

So  I  plead  with  my  colleagues:  Do 
not  say  I  Just  represent  the  consum- 
ers—we all  represent  the  consumers— 
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because  who  is  going  to  produce  some- 
thing to  consume  if  we  don't  save  our 
farmers? 

If  you  vote  for  this  amendment  or 
anything  similar  to  It  then  Brazil,  an 
economic  basket  case;  Argentina,  an 
economic  basket  case;  Canada;  Austra- 
lia; Prance  or  any  of  the  countries  who 
subsidize  agriculture  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  putting  every  American 
farmer  out  of  business,  will  get  the 
message  that  the  United  States  is  too 
weak  or  too  myopic  or  too  ideological 
to  keep  it  from  happening. 

If  you  adopt  this  amendment,  you 
will  see  what  hapE>ens  to  Interest  rates 
on  the  bonds  that  are  Issued  by  the 
Farm  Credit  System. 

I  have  stood  on  this  floor  for  almost 
1 1  years,  and  I  have  watched  the  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill  glide  through 
here:  $150  billion.  $180  billion.  $200 
billion,  and  this  year  $302  billion.  I 
have  watched  us  appropriate  $26  bil- 
lion, enough  to  finance  deficiency  pay- 
ments for  5  years,  for  an  MX  missile 
which,  in  my  opinion.  70  percent  of 
the  people  In  this  body  knew  was  a 
mistake  when  they  voted  on  It. 

So,  what  do  we  do?  After  we  waste 
$26  billion,  we  come  back  and  say 
maybe  it  was  a  mistake.  But  I  watched 
that  herd  instinct  flow  through  this 
body.  Everybody  said  we  have  to  have 
the  MX,  that  we  must  have  100  of 
them,  and  these  same  people  came 
back  3  years  later  and  said.  "No. 
maybe  40  is  enough.  It  was  a  mistake." 

The  only  problem  with  that  mistake 
Is  that  $25  billion  has  already  been 
wasted. 

We  are  talking  about  a  program  here 
of  $5  to  $6  billion  a  year  which  it  is 
hoped  will  save  around  80  percent  to 
90  percent  of  the  American  farmers. 

Yesterday,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  killed  the  AMRAM 
weapons  an  air-to-air  missile  made  by 
Hughes  in  Arizona.  AMRAM  has  been 
in  trouble  for  a  long  time.  The  only 
problem  with  killing  it  is  that  we  have 
already  spent  $2  billion. 

This  is  not  a  diatribe  against  weap- 
onry or  the  Defense  department.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  this  ain't  bean- 
bag."  This  Is  Important  to  the  heart 
and  soul  of  this  country. 

If  I  stood  on  this  floor  and  suggested 
killing  Meals  on  Wheels,  there  would 
be  cries  of  outrage.  There  would  be 
cries  of  indignation,  and  people  would 
say.  "What  kind  of  insensitive  Senator 
have  the  people  of  Arkansas  sent  to 
the  United  SUtes  Senate?" 

Well,  this  vote  would  be  committing 
no  less  of  an  atrocity  on  5  million  In- 
nocent people  who  are  about  to  lose 
everything  they  have  worked  for  their 
entire  lives.  This  vote  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  entire  debate  on  this  bill. 
The  debate  Is  going  to  intensify 
around  here,  not  Just  on  this  bill  but 
on  others,  as  to  what  kind  of  society 
we  want  and  what  role  Govenmient  is 
going  to  play  In  providing  that  society. 


I  assume  that  the  debate  will  contin- 
ue. There  will  be  a  2-year-freeze 
amendment  and  so  on.  So  I  want  to 
get  all  of  this  out  of  my  system  now,  if 
I  csm.  and  say  that  I  believe  In  a 
decent  society.  I  believe  in  a  union  of 
States  where  each  one  is  concerned 
about  the  other.  I  believe  in  a  country 
where,  when  one  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy is  Involved  and  is  in  deep  trouble, 
we  are  all  In  trouble. 

A  vote  against  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment will  be  a  small,  embryonic  signal 
that  you.  too,  believe  In  a  decent  socie- 
ty and,  yes.  that  Government  has  a 
role  in  making  it  decent. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  for  an 
excellent  statement  on  just  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about  and  what  the 
effects  of  this  amendment  will  be  on 
us  as  a  nation.  He  wa^  very  eloquent  In 
his  remarks,  delineating  how  this 
amendment  would  affect  us  as  a  socie- 
ty and  what  its  adoption— which  I 
hope  does  not  occur— would  do  to  tear 
apart  the  fabric  of  our  Nation.  I  Just 
wsint  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas  for  an  excellent 
statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  want  to  take 
this  time  basically  to  respond  to  some 
of  the  contentions  made  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  some  of  the  rea- 
sons he  enunciated  when  he  offered 
the  amendment,  as  to  why  this  amend- 
ment was  needed,  to  show  how  those 
arguments  are  Just  a  smokescreen  for 
what  the  intent  is  behind  this  amend- 
ment. I  win  be  up  front. 

The  Intent  behind  this  amendment, 
as  is  the  Intent  behind  the  whole 
thnist  of  the  administration  in  agri- 
culture, Is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
to  get  rid  of  some  farmers  in  this 
country.  Let  me  rephrase  that:  To  get 
rid  of  a  lot  of  farmers  In  this  coimtry. 

First  of  all,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  said  that  we  needed  to  get 
the  loan  rates  down  so  that  we  could 
export  more.  I  notice  that  the  title  of 
the  bill,  S.  1714,  Is  'A  bill  to  expand 
export  markets  for  United  Slates  agri- 
cultural commodities,'  and  so  forth  I 
have  to  ask  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment: What  good  does  it  do  us  as  a 
country,  what  good  does  it  do  the 
farmers  of  Indiana  or  of  Iowa  or  of 
Nebraska  or  anywhere  else— what 
good  does  it  do  us  if  we  continue  to 
export  more  and  more  In  quantity  and 
get  less  and  less  for  it?  What  good 
does  It  do  to  continue  to  Increase  our 
exports  if  we  are  growing  it  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production  and  bust- 
ing our  farmers  in  the  process"' 

Using  this  kind  of  logic,  that  some- 
how it  is  better  for  us  as  a  country  <ind 
better  for  our  farmers  to  continue  to 
overproduce  and  to  sell  these  commod- 
ities abroad  at  less  than  the  cost  of 


production,  one  can  then  see  the  way 
clear  for  us  as  a  nation.  We  can  see  the 
way  clear  to  recapture  once  again,  for 
example,  all  the  automobile  markets 
throughout  the  world. 

If  we  follow  the  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  we  can  take  over  every 
automobile  market  throughout  the 
world.  We  can  put  Toyota  out  of  busi- 
ness. Datsuin  out  of  business,  and  Mit- 
subishi out  of  business.  The  United 
States  could  become  the  No.  1  export- 
er In  the  world.  How?  Very  simple. 

We  Just  have  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Gen- 
ersd  Motors,  and  Chrysler  all  produce 
their  cars  for  $1,000  a  car  and  sell 
them  abroad  for  $1,000  a  car.  That  Is 
what  it  would  be.  That  would  be  won- 
derful. 

I  tell  you  we  could  drive  Toyota  out 
of  business  and  Datsun  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  would  sell  cars  all  around  the 
world.  E}veryone  around  the  world 
would  buy  an  American-made  car.  It 
would  only  cost  them  $1,000 

That  is  what  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  for  our  agriculturtil  commodities. 
The  answer  is  clear.  We  cannot  do  it  in 
automobUes  because  it  would  bust 
General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler 
long  before  we  ever  captured  the 
export  market. 

The  same  is  going  to  happen  to  our 
farmers.  If  we  continue  down  this 
road,  we  are  going  to  bust  the  farm 
economy  of  this  country,  throw  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  perhaps  as  many 
as  a  million  farmers  off  the  farms,  and 
we  still  will  not  have  captured  any  of 
those  export  markets 

There  is  a  reason  v.hy  we  will  not 
capture  those  export  markets  and 
there  is  a  reason  why  the  argument  Is 
being  made  that  we  have  to  reduce  our 
loan  rates  and  our  support  pnces  In 
order  to  export.  There  Is  a  reason  why 
that  argviment  is  phony.  It  is  as  phony 
as  a  three-dollar  bill. 

It  is  because  we  are  the  only  country 
In  the  world  that  exports  its  grain 
through  private  grain  companies. 
Every  other  countrj-  in  the  world, 
every  single  one,  exports  its  grain 
through  a  gram  board.  So  what  they 
are  able  to  do  Is  they  are  able  to  peg 
the  prices  at  which  they  want  to  sell 
their  gram 

And  I  plotted  this  out  on  a  graph 
going  back  over  several  years  No 
matter  what  our  prices  are.  those 
other  countries  prices  will  be  slightly 
underneath  ours.  Wlien  our  commodi- 
ty prices  are  low.  their  grain  boards 
set  their  prices  low  nght  undemea'Lh 
what  ours  are.  When  our  pnces  go  up, 
their  grain  boards  peg  their  prices 
right  underneath  ours. 

Again,  this  can  be  proven  demon- 
strably by  just  plotting  out  on  a 
graph. 

So  It  Is  really  a  phony  argument 
that  we  have  to  get  our  prices  down  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  in  the 
export  markets. 
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There  Ls  another  reason  why  the  ar- 
gument is  phony,  that  If  we  do  not  get 
our  prices  down  or  converst-ly  If  we 
keep  our  prices  high  other  countries 
will  bring  land  into  production.  Two 
reasons.  No.  1,  other  countries  art  de- 
veloping their  agriculture  regardless 
of  what  we  do.  When  our  prices  are 
high  they  put  land  Into  production. 
When  our  prices  are  low  they  put  land 
Into  production. 

Other  countries  are  developing  their 
agricultural  base  actually  taking  our 
agricultural  technology,  our  methods 
of  agriculture,  applying  it  In  those 
countries  and  increasing  their  agricul- 
tural production. 

And  they  are  doing  it  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  to  meet  their  own  Internal 
demand  for  food  and.  second,  to  cap- 
ture a  share  of  the  export  markets. 

Now,  you  might  say  well,  why  do  we 
not  keep  our  prices  extremely  low. 
that  way  these  other  countries  then 
would  not  bring  land  Into  production. 
Look  at  it  thlc  way:  Our  nearest  com- 
petitor In  com  is  Argentina.  Our  near- 
est competitor  in  the  world  market  is 
Argentina.  My  State  of  Iowa  exports 
40  percent  more  com  than  the  entire 
nation  of  Argentina.  That  gives  you 
some  idea  of  how  much  of  a  competi- 
tor they  are.  They  cannot  put  enough 
land  into  production  to  really  severely 
cut  into  our  export  markets. 

So  you  take  those  two  reasons.  First, 
because  we  supply  over  50  percent  of 
the  irraln  in  world  markets,  and, 
second,  because  other  countries  use 
grain  boards  to  peg  their  prices,  then 
the  arifument  turns  around.  The 
higher  the  prices  that  we  have  for  our 
agricultural  commodities  meains  the 
moie  money  that  our  farmers  mrJce.  It 
means  also  the  more  money  that  farm- 
ers In  Tliird  World  countries  make, 
the  more  able  they  are  to  meet  their 
debt  payments 

So.  I  would  argue  jvst  conversely  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
said,  that  the  more  our  farmers  re- 
ceive for  the  products  they  produce 
the  better  off  not  only  are  we  going  to 
be  as  a  nation  but  the  better  off  Third 
World  countries  are  going  to  l)e  in 
terms  of  their  own  ability  to  feed  their 
people  and  In  their  ability  to  meet 
their  debt  payments. 

The  stcond  thing  that  the  Senator 
from  Indlar^a  stated  was  that  the 
budget  aoes  not  treat  farmers  unfair- 
ly. That  is  right.  The  Senator  said 
that  the  budget  does  not  treat  farmers 
unfairly. 

Again,  the  facts  belie  that  state- 
ment. Asriculture  comprises  about  2 
percent  ot  the  budget  but  in  the  cuts 
that  were  made  In  the  budget  agricul- 
ture took  about  5  percent  of  the  cuts. 

So  agriculture  has  2  percent  of  the 
budget  but  we  took  5  pe.xent  of  our 
cuts.  2  Ml  times  what  agriculture  com- 
prises of  the  total  budget. 

So  what  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 
Senator  Grassley,  said  earlier  about 


this  bill  not  really  being  over  budget  is 
very  true.  If  we  had  taken  our  propor- 
tionate share  of  cuts  as  proportionate 
to  what  our  share  of  the  budget  is— let 
us  say  only  2  percent  of  the  cuts— this 
would  be  well  within  the  budget 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  really  the  budget  does  treat  farm- 
ers unfairly.  We  took  2^  times  the 
cuts  in  the  budget  proportionate  to 
what  the  share  of  agriculture  is.  So 
the  budget  does  treat  farmers  very  un- 
fairly. 

The  third  thing  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  said  was  that 
the  wrong  signals  were  sent  to  over- 
produc**  and  to  produce  more  and 
more.  On  that  point  1  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  wrong  signals  were  sent,  but  I 
would  just  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  voted  for  the  1981  farm 
bill  both  here  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
conference  report,  the  bill  that  set  us 
up  for  where  we  are  today  to  produce 
more  and  more  and  more,  and  1  said  It 
4  years  ago,  that  the  bill  proposed  In 
1981  was  a  production  only  oriented 
program  and  that  is  what  it  turned  out 
to  be,  produce,  produce,  produce,  more 
and  more  surpluses,  lower  and  lower 
prices. 

Now,  we  talk  about  the  PIK  Pro- 
gram. The  Senator  from  Indiana 
talked  about  the  PIK  Program  and 
how  it  idled  50  percent  of  the  land  and 
worked  a  hardship  on  our  agribusi- 
nesses and  fertilizer  people.  That  is 
true.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  that  PIK 
program.  But  look  at  It  this  way:  As  to 
the  PIK  Program  In  i983.  50  percent 
of  all  of  the  money  that  went  out  In 
the  PIK  Program,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  about  $16  billion.  50  percent  of  it 
vent  to  less  than  5.5  percent  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country. 

So  really  what  we  had  in  the  last  4 
years  was  again  'his  boom  and  bust 
philosophy.  Produce  like  mad  In  1981 
aid  1982;  tnen  you  have  the  most  mas- 
sive land  retirement  in  the  history  of 
this  countiy  and  you  tsJce  over  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  money  paid  for  that 
and  you  give  it  to  the  largest  and  rich- 
est of  the  farTiiers  In  this  country:  and 
then  we  go  back  to  the  bust  policies. 
1984  uid  1985.  ovei produce  again,  and 
now  we  find  ourselves  In  a  situation 
where  we  have  the  largest  carryovers 
that  we  have  had  In  many  years. 

So  the  Senator  from  Indlant.  talktd 
about  the  Isirge  surpluses  and  the  car- 
ryovers. That  Is  true.  But  what  caused 
it?  It  is  not  here  without  some  cause. 
It  is  there  because  this  admlrlstratlon 
did  not  use  any  meajilngful  acreage  re- 
tirement programs,  did  not  use  a  paid 
diversion  program,  emd  has  not  Insti- 
tuted meaningful  conservation  meas- 
ures so  as  to  get  our  supply  In  line 
with  demand. 

So  we  do.  We  have  surpluses.  We 
have  more  surpluses  thsm  we  have  had 
probably  In  about  25  years  of  agricul- 


tural programs.  It  is  funny  how  histo- 
ry repeats  Itself. 

In  1960.  the  two  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  then  Senator  John  Keruie- 
dy  and  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon, 
engaged  in  a  series  of  debates,  and  It  Is 
very  interesting  to  reswl  their  debates 
on  domestic  policies  and  especially  ag- 
ricultural policies  In  1960. 

Listen  to  what  then  Senator  John 
Kennedy  had  to  say  regarding  the  ag- 
ricultural programs.  He  said. 

My  Judgment  is  that  the  program  the  Vice 
President  put  forward,  which  Is  the  exten- 
sion of  Mr.  Benson's  program,  will  cost  a  bil- 
lion dollars  more  than  the  present  program 
which  cost  about  $6  billion  a  year,  the  most 
expensive  In  history.  Wo  have  spent  more 
money  on  agriculture  In  the  last  8  years 
than  the  100  years  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment before  that. 

Does  this  sound  familiar  to  anyone? 
Is  that  not  what  the  President  Is 
saying?  Is  that  not  what  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  saying?  We  have 
spent  more  money  In  the  last  4  years 
than  we  have  In  the  history  of  the  ag- 
ricultural programs.  That  Is  precisely 
the  point  that  Senator  Kennedy  was 
making  In  1960  about  the  Benson  pro- 
grtim. 

So  what  did  the  Benson  program 
bring  us?  It  brought  us  surpluses.  Boy, 
did  It  bring  us  surpluses. 

And  anybody  who  was  around  at 
that  time  remembers  the  Benson  bins. 
We  had  those  storage  bins  all  over  the 
countryside.  I  remember  In  my  small 
town  In  Iowa,  we  had  the  Benson  bins 
filled  with  com.  but  nobody  would  buy 
It.  It  was  as  cheap  as  dirt.  In  fact.  It 
was  cheaper  than  dirt,  but  no  buyers 
and  huge  surpliises. 

Again.  I  will  read  from  that  debate 
what  then  Vice  President  Richaro 
Nixon  had  to  say.  He  was  talkhig 
about  the  surpluses.  He  said: 

Now  that  we  have  the  surpluses.  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  Inuemnlfy  the  farmer 
during  the  period  that  we  get  rid  of  the 
farmer— or  the  surpluses. 

A  nice  little  slip  of  thj  tongue,  but 
does  It  not  remind  you  of  what  this 
President  sa'd  a  few  months  ago  when 
he  said  that  what  we  had  to  do  was 
keep  the  grain  and  export  the  farm- 
ers? 

So  I  come  back  to  where  I  started, 
that  this  Is  nothing  more  or  less  thtm 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  get  rid  of  some 
farmers,  the  same  as  what  was  used  in 
the  1950's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  hour  of  5 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senpte  will 
now  resume  conslderatio.i  of  amend- 
ment No.  916  to  the  language  to  be 
stricken  by  an  amendment  nimil>ered 
914. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  put  off 
the  debate  getting  back  to  the  Dixon 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  amendment 
No.  914,  for  10  minutes. 


The     PRESIDING 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and.  of  course.  I 
will  not  object.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tne  time  for  discussion  of 
this  amendment  be  extended  for  10 
minutes  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  following  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  Just 
want  the  record  to  show  that  it  is 
imder  the  same  rules  and  understand- 
ings on  the  prior  occasion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
orde.. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
conclude  very  briefly,  but  I  wanted  to 
make  these  points.  I  was  looking  at 
the  ligures  for  Indiana.  They  have 
had  a  tremendous  loss  In  equity  there, 
too.  From  1981.  $35.6  billion,  down  to 
last  year  $26.4  billion.  Now.  that  is  not 
quite  as  bad  as  Iowa.  We  lost  60  per- 
cent of  our  eqi'ity  In  farmland  since 
1981. 

But  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  net 
Income  per  acre  under  his  amendment 
for  next  year,  the  net  Income  would  be 
$62.24  per  acre  and  by  1989,  under  his 
amendment,  the  net  income  would  be 
$27.89  per  acre. 

The  Senator  fiom  Indiana  stated 
that  he  had  a  family  farm  back  in  In- 
diana. I  am  Just  wondering  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  rent  his  farm 
to  me  for  $62.24  an  acre  next  year.  If 
so.  I  will  rapidly  run  across  the  aisle 
and  be  glad  to  sign  a  contract  with 
him  right  now.  But  that  Is  what  the 
Income  will  be  under  this  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
dlEina  said  that  on  his  family  farm 
they  had  no  debt.  I  believe  that  is 
what  he  said  He  said  that  one-third  to 
maybe  one-half  of  the  farmers  in  Indi- 
ana had  no  debt.  Well,  that  is  fine.  J 
am  glad  of  that. 

But  Is  that  Just  to  whom  we  have  to 
look  In  terms  of  shaping  our  farm  p;o- 
grams?  That  is  Just  like  saying  that  93 
percent  of  our  people  in  America  are 
employed,  so  why  should  we  worry 
about  the  unemployed?  That  Is  like 
saying  that  2  percent  of  our  people 
drive  Cadillacs,  so  should  we  worry 
about  anybody  else  that  does  not  have 
any  money? 

The  fact  is  that  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  in  this  country 
do  have  debts,  large  debts.  And.  as  my 
colleague  from  iowa  pointed  out  earli- 
er, not  because  of  their  own  fault,  but 
because  of  programs  instituted  here  In 
Congress  and  by  this  administration. 
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Finally.  1  would  just  say  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  average 
age  of  farmers  today,  which  averages 
around  55  to  60  years  of  age,  will  go  up 
even  more  and  we  will  have  shut  the 
door  in  America  to  any  young  person 
who  wants  to  go  into  agriculture  and 
taice  up  farming  as  a  career  and  to 
raise  a  family  on  a  farm. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  an 
overwhelming  and  decisive  vote  "no" 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  but 
1  said  1  would  only  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  because  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  also  wishes  to  .speak. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  1  did  not  want  to 
speak.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  First  of  all.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  on  a  fine 
statement  here  today  on  this  amend- 
ment. Anyone  that  knows  the  nature 
of  farming  knows  that  it  is  beset  with 
hazards  and  a  lot  o^  difficulties.  One  is 
the  hazard  of  weather— rain  at  the 
wrong  time,  not  raining  at  the  right 
time;  drought;  and  a'l  the  rest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  another  hazard 
that  is  going  to  be  beset  upon  us,  if  we 
pass  this  amendment,  will  be  caused 
by  the  1-year  amendment.  One  year  Is 
not  time  enough  to  make  long-range 
plarming  for  the  average  farmer,  or 
any  businessman,  or  anybody  else.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  have  a 
1-year  farm  bill.  We  have  to  go  over  a 
period  of  years.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  results  of  this 
amendment  would  not  be  helpful. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Absolutely.  As  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  pointed  out 
earlier,  this  1-year  type  of  thing  would 
cause  more  chaos  and  confusion  than 
onvthiriK  else 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  the  floor, 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  on  the  remar>ts  which  he  Just 
made  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  as  they 
really  are.  Let  us  set  aside  the  myths 
and  look  at  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  put  Into  per- 
spective as  to  who  is  making  th2  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  try  to  get  the  budget 
deficits  down.  How  many  parts  of  tht 
budget  have  even  been  frozen,  let 
alone  been  cut  below  the  current 
levels'' 

It  Is  a  fact  that  if  we  simply  ex- 
tended tne  current  farm  program  ever 
the  next  4  years,  the  current  program 
as  it  Is  now.  It  would  cost  between  $4 
billion  and  $6.8  billion  more  than  this 
bill  would  cost.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  represents  a  reduction  of  what  the 
current  program  would  cost. 


How  many  parts  of  the  budget  are 
taking  that  kind  of  reduction''  Can  we 
.say  the  Defense  budget,  for  example. 
IS  being  cut  by  that  same  percentage? 

I  happen  to  be  the  one  that  stood  on 
this  floor  when  we  had  under  consid- 
eration the  so-called  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal  and  made  the  motion  and  of- 
fered the  amendment,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, to  make  sure  that  agriculture 
took  its  share  But  it  is  not  fair  to  ask 
a  segment  that  is  in  such  desperate 
trouble  to  take  more  than  its  share. 

Over  the  last  2  days,  we  have  voted 
for  a  62-percent  increase  m  merchant 
marine  subsidies  in  the  United 
States— a  62-percent  increase  in  mer- 
chant marine  subsidies.  That  will  now 
average,  per  merchant  seaman  on  an 
American-flag  ship,  about  $160,000 
each  per  year.  Yet  we  are  asking  the 
American  farmer  to  pay  for  It.  when 
50  percent  of  our  family  farmers  have 
a  cash  income  of  $6,580  a  year  or  less. 

We  all  want  to  see  these  deficits 
brought  down,  but  let  us  talk  about 
fairness  and  sharing  the  burden.  Let 
us  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  all  of  this 
country  is  going  to  be  impacted  if  we 
allow  agriculture  to  collapse. 

How  many  speeches  have  we  heard 
on  the  Senate  floor  about  what  would 
happen  if  we  had  a  default  on  the 
Third  World  debt?  We  have  been  told 
there  would  be  a  catastrophe  that 
would  collapse  our  economic  system. 

I«t  us  look  at  the  figures.  The  total 
amoimt  owed  to  American  banks  by 
Third  World  nations  Is  $166  billion. 
The  farmers  of  the  United  States 
themselves  owe  $214  billion  to  our 
banks  and  $133  billion  of  that  amount, 
according  to  the  USDA,  is  in  the 
hands  of  farmers  who  are  severely  le- 
veraged at  40  percent  or  more  and  who 
are  in  danger  of  not  being  able  to 
make  that  debt  payment  on  time. 

Why  is  it  that  we  understand  what 
would  happen  If  we  had  a  default  of 
the  Third  World  debt,  but  we  do  not 
seem  to  begin  to  understand  around 
here  the  kind  of  crisis  we  are  going  to 
have  if  that  collapse  occurs  in  agricul- 
ture, making  it  impossible  for  that 
aLnost  $140  billion  of  farm  debt  owed 
to  American  banks  to  be  serviced? 

USDA  estimates  that  net  farm 
Income  for  1985  will  be  ?9-perc€nt 
lower  than  it  was  in  1984.  Yet,  under 
this  amendment  we  would  simply  con- 
tinue that  level- -39-percent  down 
from  the  year  before— for  1  year  and 
then  start  to  reduce  it  5  percent  a  year 
for  tne  next  3  years  after  that. 

If  we  want  to  create  a  catastrophe,  if 
we  want  to  create  the  kind  of  effect  on 
the  financial  system  that  T  talked 
about  a  minute  ago,  this  is  a  blueprint 
to  do  exactly  that.  If  we  wpnt  to  take 
the  most  hard-pressed  sector  of  our 
economy  and  ask  them  to  do  more 
than  their  share,  to  take  more  than 
their  share  of  cuts  when  other  sectors 
of  the  economy  are  not  doing  nearly 
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as  well,  then  we  ought  to  pass  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

The  problem  is  serious  now.  The 
problems  are  getting  more  serious  by 
the  day.  In  my  State,  farmland  Is  de- 
pleting in  value  at  the  rate  of  38  per- 
cent on  an  aruiualized  basis.  If  we 
cannot  put  some  certainty  back  in,  we 
are  not  asking  for  an  increase.  We  are 
talking  about  simply  freezing  for  4 
years  at  a  level  that  is  already  severely 
stressing  American  agriculture.  Here 
comes  this  amendment  that  would  not 
even  allow  us  to  stay  where  we  are. 

We  are  here  under  tremendous 
stress,  but  it  would  have  us  fiu;e  a  5- 
percent  reduction  potentially  in 
income  every  year  for  the  next  4 
years.  How  in  the  world  could  the 
credit  system  withstand  it?  How  could 
they  have  the  credit  extended  to  the 
farmers  that  they  must  have  to  stay  in 
business?  It  is  a  very  serious  mistake.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  that 
they  are  not  only  Impacting  American 
agriculture  if  they  approve  this 
amendment,  but  they  are  severely  im- 
pacting the  entire  American  economy, 
and  putting  it  under  great  danger. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  briefly  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  who 
I  believe  wants  to  make  a  remark.  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  be  allowed  to  yield  to  him 
for  5  minutes,  that  the  time  before  we 
go  back  to  the  cargo  preference 
amendment  be  extended  for  5  min- 
utes, that  I  might  then  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  I 
might  t>e  recognized  again  following 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator  will  then  move 
to  table  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  majority  leader  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  Just  a  few  moments.  I  think  we 
are  getting  into  the  important  deci- 
siorunaklng  time.  There  is  little  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  this  amendment  is 
going  to  fail,  and  it  probably  will  get 
35  or  40  votes. 

I  hope  we  will  not  table  it  and  that 
we  might  be  able  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  a  lot  of  ideas  for  amend- 
ments. I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  table 
it.  If  It  is  not  tabled.  It  will  be  subject 
to  amendment.  I  think  it  will  probably 
be  tabled  in  any  event.  I  do  not  want 
to  quarrel  too  much  with  the  speakers 
I  have  heard  in  my  office.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  sooner  or  later,  we  will 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  not  only 
the  farm  problem  but  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

I  heard  the  opening  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  think  14  out 
of    17    members    of    the    Agriculture 


Committee  voted  for  the  budget  reso- 
lution. Maybe  we  can  have  It  both 
ways.  It  depends  on  how  It  is  reported 
by  the  press.  If  the  press  reports  that 
those  who  voted  for  the  most  money 
were  helping  the  farmer,  and  those 
who  voted  to  stay  within  the  budget 
were  opposed  to  the  farmer,  then  I 
assume  those  who  vote  for  the  high 
dollar  are  the  winners  politically. 

But  I  assume  in  the  long  run  the 
farmers  are  the  losers,  and  the  taxpay- 
ers are  the  losers.  I  hope  it  is  not  going 
to  happen  on  this  vote.  But  I  would 
like  to  finish  the  bill,  hopefully  this 
week. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  this 
vote  will  probably  indicate  to  both  the 
administration  and  to  ourselves  that 
we  have  a  little  work  to  do  on  the  farm 
bill  If  we  are  going  to  keep  it  within 
bounds. 

I  guess  the  other  option  would  be  to 
go  ahead  and  pass  anything,  go  to  con- 
ference, and  try  to  work  it  out.  If  it  is 
still  way  over  budget,  whatever  figure 
that  is.  I  assume  the  President  will 
veto  it.  He  does  not  want  to  veto  a 
farm  bill.  So  I  think  we  may  as  well 
vote  and  find  out  where  the  bodies  are 
buried. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  one  of  the  largest  wheat- 
producing  States  in  the  Nation.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  before 
us  to  control  farm  program  costs  and 
target  farm  Income  support  payments 
to  the  smaller  farmer. 

For  several  months  now.  I  have  held 
the  view  that  our  1985  farm  bill  must 
Initiate  a  transition  toward  reduced 
Government  support  of,  and  involve- 
ment in,  agriculture.  As  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  sectors  of  the  Federal 
budget,  farm  programs  have  contribut- 
ed substantially  to  what  Is  perhaps  the 
key  component  of  the  complex  crisis 
facing  American  agriculture:  our  $200 
billion  deficit.  By  gradually  reducing 
their  cost  In  conjunction  with  an  over- 
all deficit  reduction  effort,  farm  pro- 
grams could  become  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  the  solution.  Yet  the  com- 
mittee-reported farm  bill,  if  un- 
changed, would  only  perpetuate  poli- 
cies that  have  helped  drive  American 
agriculture  deeper  and  deeper  into 
trouble. 

High  target  prices  and  subsidy  pay- 
ments sustained  over  the  life  of  this 
bill  will  do  little  to  break  the  present 
pattern  of  excessive  stock  buildups 
and  lower  commodity  prices.  The  po- 
tential budget  costs  of  a  4-year  target 
price  freeze  will  create  new  pressure 
for  more  hastily-designed,  lll-concelved 
or  ineffective  supply  control  measures. 
While  they  may  provide  temporary 
relief  from  overproduction  on  the  do- 
mestic side,  they  slowly  undermine  our 
farm  economy's  health  by  inviting  for- 
eign expansion  into  our  overseas  mar- 
kets. This  Is  of  particular  concern  to 
grain    growers    In    Washington,    who 


move  over  three-fourths  of  their  prod- 
uct Into  world  trade. 

Clearly,  a  new  direction  is  still 
needed,  but  we  will  now  have  to  make 
some  tough  choices.  Our  $200  billion 
deficit  tells  us  we  can  no  longer  have  It 
both  ways.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
channel  billions  into  agriculture  with 
out  regard  to  means  or  needs  of  the  re 
clplents.  nor  can  we  expect  to  continue 
covering  the  shortfalls  of  our  domestic 
policies  with  export  subsidies  or  bo 
nuses  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time 
It  is  a  losing  proposition  any  way  you 
look  at  It:  on  the  home  front,  we  en 
courage  overproduction  with  greater 
subsidies,  and  on  the  foreign  front,  we 
discourage  real  long-term  commercial 
demand  growth  for  our  farm  products 
by  offering  short-term  export  quick 
fixes.  The  greatest  agricultural  system 
in  the  world— especially  the  many  effi 
dent  family  farms  and  small  business- 
es that  make  It  work— deserves  belter 
if  it  Is  to  remain  competitive  In  world 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  the  first 
step  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  high 
target  prices  and  acreage  controls  in 
grain  production.  High  target  prices 
can  too  often  Induce  feirmers  to  plant 
commodities  already  in  surplus  in 
order  to  capture  more  program  pay 
ments.  Yet  in  doing  this,  supply  prob- 
lems are  aggravated  only  further,  plac 
ing  greater  dowTiward  pressure  on 
prices  and  escalating  the  need  for 
large  acreage  control  programs  to 
reduce  unwanted  stocks.  And  to  get 
the  big  producers  to  participate,  the 
sut>sldles  must  be  set  at  levels  that 
thwart  the  targeting  of  income  pay 
ments  to  needy  farmers.  Ironically, 
the  small  family  farmer  we  all  would 
like  to  help  winds  up  receiving  the 
least  assistance  under  our  current 
system.  And  our  deficit  reduction 
agreements— which  could  ultimately 
provide  Immeasurable  benefits  to 
farmers  of  all  sizes  in  terms  of  lower 
interest  rates  and  a  weaker  dollar 
overseas — could  be  severely  compro- 
mised If  subsidy  payments  were  to  go 
unchecked. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
suggested  on  several  occasions  that 
high  target  prices  will  address  both 
the  farm  income  and  farm  credit  crisis 
for  all  of  agriculture.  Let  me  say  first 
that  I  do  not  doubt  for  1  minute  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation:  The 
credit  crisis  is  very  retil  and  has  taken 
many  good  producers  to  the  wall  In  my 
State.  Our  diverse  agriculture  in 
Washington  is  far  from  being  a  hobby 
or  a  sideline;  It's  big  business,  our  No  1 
Industry.  We  had  marketings  of  well 
over  $3  billion  In  1983.  Over  75  percent 
of  our  farms  are  family-size  and 
family-owned,  smd  gross  $200,000  per 
year  or  less. 

Yet  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
In  1984.  about  90  percent  of  all  direct 
Government   payments   for   the    1984 


programs  went  to  farms  accounting 
for  less  than  a  third  of  all  total  farm 
marketings.  And  of  all  producers  who 
are  experiencing  txjth  40-percent  debt- 
to-asset  ratios  or  more  and  negative 
cash-flow,  less  than  half  actually  par- 
ticipated in  farm  programs.  We  should 
not  forget  that  the  credit  problem 
from  State  to  State  can  be  as  diverse 
and  varied  as  agricultural  production 
itself:  It  goes  beyond  program  crops 
and  target  prices  to  include  many 
other  agricultural  commodities,  com- 
modities that  benefit  from  little  or  no 
Government  price  support  or  Income 
enhancement.  Our  efforts  to  correct 
the  credit  crisis  should  reflect  these 
considerations  as  well.  We  cannot  rea- 
sonably expect  a  single  farm  bill  to 
cure  all  the  ailments  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  Is  more 
accustomed  to  an  urban  environment. 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  our 
national  agricultural  system  during 
these  past  few  months.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  city  dwellers  do  not 
always  understand  the  problems  of 
their  rural  cousins.  Indeed,  that  may 
be  the  case  for  many  of  us  in  terms  of 
understanding  the  workings  of  farm 
programs,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  pos- 
sess the  same  level  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  as  my  able  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  How- 
ever. I  do  understand  the  Impact  of 
^200  billion  Federal  deficits  and  high 
interest  rates  on  declining  equity 
values  and  declining  foreign  market 
shares.  I  do  understand  the  sensitivity 
■ii  our  agricultural  exports  to  embar- 
goes and  protectionist  trade  policies. 
\s  I  told  a  number  of  Northwest  farm- 
rs  back  in  January  at  the  Spokane 
/"arm  Forxun,  the  primary  problems 
facing  3igTlculture  are  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  bill  or  any  other  farm  bill 
we  could  possibly  assemble,  and  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  real  causes 
of  our  farm  crisis.  The  last  farm  bill 
told  us  more  spending  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  The  action  we  take  on  this 
farm  bill  will  demonstrate  whether  we 
are  willing  to  face  that  reality.  This 
amendment  is  a  step  in  that  direction, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  It. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lugar  amendment  would  send  a  mes- 
sage to  our  struggling  family  farmers. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  message  of 
hope  or  opportunity.  Mr.  Lugar  has 
summarized  this  message  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  status  quo.  ■Bleak,  but  no 
worse."  he  says. 

I  have  to  differ  with  my  friend  from 
Indiana.  The  message  this  amendment 
sends  to  our  Nation's  family  farmers  is 
bleak  and  getting  worse." 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
tell  our  Nation's  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  agribusinessmen  that  the  congres- 
sional solution  to  the  farm  crisis  is  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  The  response 
in  rural  America  will  be  one  of  des- 
peration and  despair.  To  continue  the 


statui5  quo  is  to  continue  a  devastating 
farm  crisis. 

The  end  result  of  thLs  amendment 
for  rural  America  would  be  disastrous. 
It  would  literally  pul)  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  family  farmer.  ThLs  amend 
ment  would  do  more  than  place  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  target  prices  with  re- 
ductions In  the  following  years;  it 
would  also  harm  our  rural  communi- 
ties which  are  so  dependent  on  a  vi- 
brant, successful  farm  economy. 

Not  only  would  target  prices  be 
phased  down,  but  the  availability  of 
credit  for  capital-dependent  farmers 
would  be  phased  do*Ti,  too.  This  is  be 
cause  a  target  price  reduction  will 
result  in  even  fewer  farmers  able  to 
cash-flow,  trarislating  into  even  less 
credit  available  to  farmers  attempting 
to  cope  with  low  prices,  high  interest 
rates,  and  devalued  assets. 

The  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is  pass 
an  amendment  which  would  give  fur- 
ther cause  for  the  tightening  of  credit 
and  devaluation  of  land  prices. 

As  a  farmer  myself.  I  realize  that 
the  time  may  come  when  we  need  to 
move  toward  less  Government  support 
for  agriculture.  However,  that  time  is 
not  now,  not  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis. 
If  the  rug  is  pulled  out  from  under  ag- 
riculture now,  we  will  be  removing  all 
hope  for  a  better,  more  profitable 
future  for  rural  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Lugar  amendment. 
Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Let  me  Just  say,  as  I 
understand  the  remarlcs  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana— and  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— that 
the    amendment    that    he    proposes 
would  be  scored  by  CBO  at  about  $2.5 
billion  saving. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  vtTong  place  to  take  a  saving  in 
this  bill.  We  need  to  have  savings  in 
this  bill.  We  shall  have  the  necessary 
reductions  In  the  expenditures  o'  this 
bill  to  bring  it  within  the  budget  reso- 
lution. That  is  going  to  require  reduc- 
tion of  somewhere  around  7.4  to  7.6. 
By  the  time  we  get  through   adding 
this  or  that  to  the  bill,  we  had  better 
be    talking    about    $7.8    billion.    That 
type  of  an  amendment  In  one  amend- 
ment to  sensibly  take  out  of  the  bill 
that    amount    of    money    to    bring   It 
within  the  budget   resolution  will  be 
offered.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  offer  it. 
I  plan  to  offer  it. 

Those  kinds  of  savings  that  we  can 
make  where  we  selectively  decide  that 
the  priorities  are  here  for  reductions 
rather  than  taking  It  out  of  the  target 
prices  is  a  way  to  do  It,  The  target 
price  is  a  mechanism  whereby  through 
the  deficiency  payments  during  these 


terrible  times  commodil>  producers 
are  assured  something,  some  safety 
net.  The  que.stion  of  having  it  for  1  or 
4  yesirs  may  appear  to  be  academic  to 
many  people  But  it  is  not  academic  lo 
their  creditors.  Farmers  creditors  are 
looking  at  this  particular  provision  m 
the  bill  on  whether  or  not  there  Is 
going  to  be  cash-flow  for  their  custom- 
ers sometime  m  the  future.  It  is  not 
much.  But  it  is  something  to  tie  to. 
Their  creditors  realize  that.  We 
carmot  reduce  it  to  1  year.  We  cannot 
reduce  It  to  2  years.  We  have  to  keep  it 
for  4  years  of  life  of  the  bill  in  order  to 
keep  life  in  American  agriculture  as 
our  creditors  see  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
additionai  lime  has  expired. 

Mr  BOREN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  to 
an  up-or-down  vote— the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  this  amend- 
ment—before we  return  to  the  cargo 
preference  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  can  assure 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  I  do  not 
want  to  object,  but  I  wonder  if  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  an  agreement  here 
that  after  the  disposal  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Lugak,  and  after  the 
disposal  of  the  issue  of  the  cargo  pref- 
erence Involving  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  other  Senators,  we  might 
turn  our  attention  to  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Senator  Melchir]  rel- 
ative to  the  deficit  and  to  the  budget 
problems  that  a'-e  contained  in  this 
oill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  President,  from  Arkansas,  if  we 
dispose  of  this,  we  are  making  progress 
on  the  other,  and  I  think  we  might 
take  up  one  amendment  at  a  time. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
mind  if  we  just  went  along  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  dispose  of  this  by  rollcall? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  think  it  would  be  a 
logical  sequence  after  the  Lugar 
amendment,  after  cargo  preference,  to 
turn  or  consider  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana, 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  I  think 
we  had  better  let  the  norma:  process 
work.,  and  as  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  IllinoL=  saia.  amend  :;  amend- 
ment by  amendment, 

Mr.  PRYOR   1  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma''  Without  ob- 
jection. It  \s  so  ordered. 

Mr  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois had  nothing  about  a  follow-on 
amendment. 

Mr  BOREN.  My  request.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  that  we  move  now  immedi- 
ately to  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  Lugar 
amendment  after  which  time  we  would 
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return  to  the  cargo  preference;  that 
we  have  the  rollcall  up  or  down  on  the 
Lugar  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

[Rollc&ll  Vote  No.  266  Leg  1 

YEAS-48 


Armstront 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Proxmlre 

Ch&fK 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Roth 

Cohen 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

O'Amato 

Laulenberg 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lax  alt 

Stafford 

Dole 

Lucar 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Symms 

Cut 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Evmna 

McConnell 

Trlble 

Omrn 

Mltchril 

Wallop 

Ooldwster 

Moynlhan 

Warner 

Oramm 

Murkowskl 

Welcker 

Hatch 

Packwood 
NAYS-51 

Wilson 

Abdnor 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Andrews 

Exon     1 

Levin 

Baucus 

Pord      1 

Long 

Bentaen 

Olenn 

Malsunrga 

BIden 

Oore 

Melcher 

Blnsaroan 

Gorton 

Metzenbaum 

Boren 

Orassley 

NIckles 

BonchwIU 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Bumpera 

Hart 

Pressler 

Burdlck 

Hentn 

Pryor 

Bjrrd 

HoUlngs 

Riegle 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Daniorth 

Johnston 

Sar  banes 

DeConctnl 

Kaasebaum 

Sasser 

Denton 

Kasten 

Simon 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Durenberser 

Kerry 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-1 

Mathlas 

So  the  amendment  (No.  930)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  others.  I  believe 
they  are  still  working  on  a  compro- 
mise. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  set  aside  amendment  No.  914 
and  amendment  No.  916. 

The  PRF^IDING  OmCER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  everyone  can 
be  heard. 

Is  there  objection? 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  what  Is  the  request.  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  HELMS.  My  unanimous-consent 
request  is  to  lay  aside  amendment  No. 
914  and  No.  916.  cargo  preference.  We 
are  doing  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President,  do  I  under- 
stand the  request  of  the  Senator  to  be 
that  we  set  aside  the  cargo  preference 
amendments  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Temporarily. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  HE'JydS.  So  that  Senator  Pres- 
sler may  call  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  What  is  the  nature, 
if  we  could  be  advised,  of  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  seeks  to  call  up? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  amendment  Is 
to  establish  a  three-tier  target  price 
for  feed  grains  and  wheat.  An  amend- 
ment I  am  sure  will  be  fairly  uncontro- 
verslal.  I  only  need  4  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing to  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
if  I  may.  it  was  my  understanding, 
after  discussions  with  Senators  closely 
involved  in  trying  to  work  out  this 
cargo  preference  amendment,  we  were 
close  to  an  agreement;  that  an  amend- 
ment could  be  offered,  we  were  going 
to  have  an  up-or-down  vote  on  it,  and 
that  would  be  the  only  amendment  al- 
lowable to  the  cargo  preference  sec- 
tion. And  then  we  would  vote  on  the 
compromise.  It  would  be  my  hope— 
and  I  trust  other  Senators,  too- 
having  worked  now  for  almost  a  day 
and  a  half  on  that  issue,  we  could  re- 
solve it  in  the  next  1  V*i  hours. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  I  have  Just  ap- 
proached the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  told  him  that  the  compromise 
is  being  typed  up  now  in  final  form.  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  aides 
of  my  friend  from  Minnesota.  There 
have  been  discussions  between  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  and,  as  the  Senator 
Itnows,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  as 
well.  We  expect  momentarily  that  It 
will  be  In  final  form.  We  are  very  close 
to  an  agreement.  If  we  could  be  accom- 
modated and  take  one  more  amend- 
ment, and  dispose  of  it  until  we  get  to 
this,  I  think  we  will  sa"e  hours  of  time 
around  this  place. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  con 
tinulng  to  reserve  the  right  to  object.  I 
do  not  want  to  hold  up  consideration 
of  amendments  that  csui  be  taken  up 
and  disposed  of  quickly.  What  I  did 


not  want  to  happen,  though,  would  be 
an  amendment  that  is  very  controver 
sial  to  be  called  up  and  we  go  on  Into 
the  evening  debating  that  and  then  let 
the  cargo  preference  issue  slip  away 
from  us.  I  think  we  are  close  to  work 
Ing  It  out  and  finally  resolving  it,  and 
with  that  understanding,  that  we  will 
not  be  long  on  this  other  amendment. 
I  will  not  object  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  the  situation 
is  that  we  have  been  trying  to  untan 
gle  cargo  preference  all  afternoon  and 
we  would  like  to  get  to  a  point  where 
we  could  get  on  with  amendments  that 
have  to  do  with  bringing  this  bill 
under  the  budget  resolution.  Taking 
another  amendment  that  could  be  of 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dtikota— certainly  it  could  not  be 
cleared  up  in  5,  10,  or  20  minutes— will 
lead  to  other  amendments.  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  wait  to  unravel 
cargo  preference,  I  would  very  much 
like  to  accommodate  that  but  I  would 
very  much  like  to  know  at  what  point 
we  can  get  to  offering  amendments  on 
some  selected  cuts  to  bring  the  bill 
under  the  budget  resolution. 

I  pose  the  question  to  the  dlstin 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  still  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  checked  with  th;;  dls- 
tbigulshed  Senator  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  he  said  his  amendment  was  still  in 
the  typewriter  and  would  take  about 
20  more  minutes.  What  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  and 
others  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  expedite 
consideration  of  this  bill.  Senator 
Presslzr  Is  ready.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  wEis  ready  this  morning. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  was  ready  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  I  ask  for  consider- 
ation of  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Senator  restate  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  I  wUl. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  Is  to 
set  aside  amendment  No.  914  and 
amendment  No.  916,  which  are  the  rel- 
evant amendments  with  respect  to 
cargo  preference,  and  that  Senator 
Pressler  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  for  how 
long  is  the  Senators  proposal?  Ho* 
long  is  the  chairman's  proposal? 

Mr  HELMS  For  the  consideration 
of  the  Pressler  amendment,  I  say  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  under- 
standing Is  that  we  revert  to  the 
amendment  on  cargo  preference, 
which  I  have  at  the  desk,  when  the 
Pressler  amendment  is  disposed. 

Mr  HELMS.  Regular  order  would  do 
that. 

Mr.  DIXON   Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection'^ 

Mr.  HARKIN  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  this 
about  30  minutes  on  a  sloe?  Is  that 
part  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  yield,  that  was 
only  a  suggestion,  if  there  is  some  con- 
cern about  how  long  the  amendment  is 
going  to  take  I  understand  that  it  will 
not  take  very  long  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  offering  the  amendment.  If 
that  would  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  who  had  a  question  about 
the  time  But  if  there  is  some  ques- 
tion, I  will  withdraw  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr  HELMS  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor 

Mr  HARKIN  If  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  deals 
with  the  tiering,  then  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  lot  01  discussion  on  that. 

Mr  PRESSl^R  I  can  explain  my 
amendment  in  about  4  or  5  minutes, 

Mr  MEIXTHER  Mr  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield"" 

Mr  HEI.MS  I  yield  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor 

Mr.  MELCHER  I  suppose  there 
would  be  objection  on  our  side  that 
within  that  30  minutes  there  be  a  vote 
on  it.  because  there  could  be  other 
amendments  to  it.  If  the  request  Is 
Just  to  bring  it  up  and  then  revert 
back  to  cargo  preference  after  30  min- 
utes, I  have  no  objection 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  crystal  ball  I 
cajinot  tell  how  long  it  is  going  to 
take 

Mr.  MELCHER  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  think  I 
understand  the  request  properly:  that 
for  the  next  30  minutes  we  will  discuss 
an  amendment  of  the  Senator  fiom 
South  Dakota.  If  it  is  not  completed 
within  that  time,  we  will  revert  back 
to  cargo  preference. 

Mr.  HELMS  No,  that  is  not  my 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  not  the  re- 
quest? 


Mr   HELMS.  No. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  was  advised  by  a 
Member  on  our  side,  who  Is  not  on  the 
floor,  that  he  would  not  want  an 
agreement  for  a  vote  within  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  what  may  have 
confused  my  friend  is  that  the  majori 
ty  leader  suggested  a  30-minute  time 
limit  for  consideration  of  the  Pressler 
amendment,  equally  divided,  but  that 
was  not  propounded  as  the  unani- 
mous-consent request 

Let  us  have  a  test  on  that.  I  offer 
that  as  a  unanimous-consent  request: 
That  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Pressler  amendment  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  the  time  equally  divid- 
ed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  to  object,  on  behalf  of  a  Member 
on  our  side  who  is  not  present  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield, 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  I  should  like  to 
offer  a  suggestion,  self-serving  In 
nature,  but  it  may  suit  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  I  think 
is  not  a  major  amendment,  on  which  I 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement.  I  do  not  think  the  oppo- 
nents would  object  to  40  minutes 
equally  divided  That  would  fill  In  the 
space  and  permit  a  resolution  of  the 
other  matter  If  it  is  In  the  conven- 
ience of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
manager.  I  would  be  prepared  to  go 
forward  on  that 

Mr  HELMS.  1  would  like  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  with  that,  but  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  been 
waiting  patiently  for  most  of  this  day 
to  offer  the  amendment,  and  he  gOt 
sidetracked  time  Etnd  time  again  by  the 
cargo  preference.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  Impose  ihat  on  him. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  no  desire  to 
intrude  I  have  been  waiting  since 
Monday  as  well  I  understood  that  we 
could  not  get  an  agreement  to  set 
aside  the  pending  amendment,  and  I 
am  suggesting  that  this  amendment  be 
taken  up  in  the  meantime.  If  there  is 
an  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  original  re- 
quest' 

Mr  MELCHER,  Mr  President.  I 
thought  I  made  the  objection  clear, 
that  on  behalf  of  a  Member  who  Is  not 
here,  we  have  to  object. 

Mr  DOLE,  Object  to  what— the  30 
minutes' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield,  provided  I  do 

not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Let  me  stat-e  again  what  the  Parlia- 
mentarian meant  when  he  advised  the 
Chair  that  the  question  was  on  the 
originaJ  unanimous-consent  request- 
It  is  simply  to  lay  aside  the  cargo 
preference,  and  I  defined  those  by 
number,  and  that  is  all  the  request  is. 
Mr  ME1X:HER,  I  have  no  objection 
to  that,  as  long  as  it  is  not  gomg  t<j  get 
a  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is 
there  objection'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized, 

AMiNDMnrr  no.  «3» 

(i*urpose  To  esi&blis.h  a  three-tier  target 
price  for  feed  grainB 

Mr  PRESSLER  Mr  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  DaJtoi*  [Mr, 
Prxsslxp^  proposes  an  ajnendment  num- 
bered 929 

Mr  PRESSLER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  114,  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and 
irisert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'  E  i  The  established  price  for  com  shall 
be  not  leas  than— 

(I  $3  13  per  buBhei  for  aTiV  Quantity  of 
com  not  In  exceae  of  10,OOC  buahelg, 

'11;  12,98  per  bushel  for  any  quanlity  of 
com  In  excess  of  10,001  bushels,  but  not  In 
excess  of  20,000  bushels,  and 

III    12  83  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
com  In  excess  o^  20.001  bushels. 

Or,  page  38  strike  out  line*  18  through  23 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following- 

'  E  The  established  price  for  wheat  shall 
not  be  1r3«  than- 

il'  M.48  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  not  In  excess  of  7,500  bushels 

'11'  14.33  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  In  excess  of  7,501  bushels,  but  not  In 
excess  of  15,000  bushels  and, 

ail)  »4.18  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  In  excess  of  15,001  bushels, 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER,  I  yield, 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr,  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  on  the 
floor,  and  this  might  t>e  a  good  time  to 
Indicate  that  we  will  have  vote*  for  a 
whUe  this  evening. 

I  am  not  certain  how  long  this 
amendment  will  take  or  what  we  will 
do  following  that.  I  think  the  last  vote 
will  probably  t>€  an  indication  of 
where  we  may  wind  up  on  this  bill  one 
of  these  days.  I  aui  encouraged  by 
what  has  happened.  There  is  an  indi- 
cation to  me  that  Members  on  both 
sides  want  to  get  a  farm  blU  that  will 
not  be  vetoed,  one  that  will  not  do  vio- 
lence to  the  budget   and  one  that  will 
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help  the  American  farmer.  I  am  some- 
what encouraged  by  the  48  to  51  vote. 

Perhaps  that  would  be  another  Indi- 
cation that  mayl)e  It  Is  time  to  sit 
down  on  both  sides  and  try  to  work 
out  a  fsuTH  bill.  That  is  a  fairly  close 
vote. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  we  will  probably  stay  until 
about  9  o'clock.  Maybe  It  is  time  to 
vote  on  a  $25,000  payment  limitation. 
Maybe  that  would  be  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  direct 
deficiency  payments  for  com  and 
wheat  to  family  size  farmers  and  help 
to  hold  down  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams. Program  benefits  would  be  di- 
rected to  family  size  farmers  through 
a  three-tiered  target  price  system  simi- 
lar. The  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
ttrget  price  provision  I  offered  in  S. 
250  and  similar  to  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  the  1981  farm  bill. 

The  current  farm  program,  with  Its 
S50.000  payment  limitation,  still  allows 
the  majority  of  program  benefits  to  go 
to  the  largest  corporate  farms.  Almost 
one-half  of  the  payments  made  under 
the  target  price  program  go  to  the 
largest  5  percent  of  the  farmers,  based 
on  land  ownership.  These  farmers  usu- 
ally need  the  least  help.  The  most 
recent  available  USDA  statistics  Illus- 
trate this  point.  Farms  with  gross  sales 
of  over  $250,000  had  an  average  net 
equity  of  $904,446.  Farmers  in  this  cat- 
egory had  an  average  annual  net 
income  of  $96,889  In  1984.  The  same 
set  of  statistics  shows  that  the  smaller, 
family  size  farm  with  gross  sales  of  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $100,000  had  a  net 
Income  of  $17,602.  The  average  Income 
of  all  American  families  In  1984  was 
equal  to  $24,800.  These  sUtistics  Illus- 
trate that  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
directing  Federal  farm  program  bene- 
fits to  family  size  farms. 

My  amendment  would  direct  farm 
program  benefits  to  family  farmers 
and  away  from  large  corporate  farms. 
It  would  set  the  com  target  price  at 
$3.13  per  bushel  for  the  first  10.000 
bushels  of  production  per  farm.  For 
production  between  the  10.000,  and 
20.000,  the  target  price  would  be  set  at 
$2.98  per  bushel.  For  production  In 
excess  of  20,000  bushels,  the  price  sup- 
port would  be  $2.83.  The  target  price 
for  wheat  would  be  set  at  $4.48  for  the 
Initial  7.500  bushels  produced.  Produc- 
tion between  7.501  and  15.000  bushels 
would  be  supported  at  a  rate  of  $4.33 
per  bushel.  A  target  price  of  $4.18 
would  apply  for  production  beyond 
$4.18  per  bushel.  Well  over  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farmers  would  benefit 
from  my  amendment.  Another  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  farmers  would  receive 
comparable  benefits  from  both  my 
amendment  and  the  committee  bill. 
The  largest  producers  would  have  a  re- 
duction In  benefits.  The  Increase  In 
program  benefits  to  family  size  farm- 


ers without  Increasing  costs  is  possible 
because  of  the  large  share  of  produc- 
tion held  by  the  largest  operators.  For 
example,  this  amendment  would 
reduce  benefits  to  only  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  farmers,  but  these  farmers 
produce  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  grain. 

I  have  worked  with  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  and  we  have  contacted 
USDA  concerning  the  cost  of  the 
three-tiered  program.  USDA  has  esti- 
mated that  the  amendment  would  be 
revenue  neutral  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  same  number  of  dollars  would  be 
more  effectively  directed  to  family  size 
farmers  rather  than  the  largest  farm- 
ers who  need  the  assistance  the  least. 

The  amendment  would  also  reduce 
the  Incentive  for  farmers  to  produce 
more  com  or  wheat  In  order  to  benefit 
from  target  price  payments.  Once  the 
farmer  hits  the  13.000  or  20.000  bushel 
level,  his  Incentive  to  produce  more 
com  and  wheat  would  be  reduced. 
With  our  huge  feed  grain  surplus.  It  Is 
Important  that  we  reduce  governmen- 
tal Incentives  for  farmers  to  produce 
excessive  amounts  of  com. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  days  I 
have  heard  many  elegant  speeches  on 
the  need  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
family  farmers  of  America.  My  aunend- 
ment  would  increase  farm  program 
benefits  to  the  average  size  family 
farmer.  Benefits  would  be  Increased 
for  the  farmers  with  the  highest  need. 
Since  everyone  seems  to  want  to  help 
family  farmers,  then  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HEIMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

Before  discussing  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  which  I  support,  I  ask  that  he 
make  me  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
looking  at  the  rollcall  vote  Just  taken 
where  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LuoAR]  was  defeated  by  a  three-vote 
margin.  If  we  can  get  together  suid 
come  to  an  accommodation,  I  believe 
we  can  finish  this  farm  bill  in  short 
order.  I  do  not  mean  In  a  few  hours, 
but  In  2  or  3  days. 

Now,  originally,  I  had  anticipated  It 
was  going  to  take  a  week  or  10  days  at 
a  minimum,  but  now  I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged because  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  must  surely  realize 
that  what  Is  needed  Is  to  bring  some 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  farm  bill. 

Now,  we  will  be  glad  to  work  with. 
consult  with,  cooperate  with  Senators 
in  trying  to  achieve  an  acconmioda 
tlon. 


As  to  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
this  amendment  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  farm  bill  with  tiers,  creating  a 
farm  bill  with  tiers.  I  think  we  better 
spell  that.  That  is  t-i-e-r-s  and  not 
tears,  because  past  farm  policies,  the 
failed  policies  of  the  past,  have  result- 
ed in  many  tears,  t-ear-s,  being  shed 
by  small  family  farmers. 

Now  we  have  been  discussing  this 
daylong  about  what  has  been  done  to 
the  farmers,  what  can  be  done  for  the 
farmers,  and  I  say  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  best  farm  bill  that  we 
could  possibly  write  and  pass  In  this 
Chamber  would  be  one  to  move  toward 
a  balanced  budget,  get  the  Interest 
rates  down  2  or  3  percent.  That  Is  the 
main  problem  that  we  are  confronting 
out  across  America's  land,  among  the 
farmers  particularly  the  small  farm- 
ers. 

The  analysis  of  the  1972,  1978,  and 
1982  Census  of  Agriculture  demon- 
strates what  many  have  already  sus- 
pected. That  census  shows  that  small 
farmers  are  disappearing.  Why? 

Let  us  analyze  Just  a  little  bit. 
During  this  period,  small  family  farm- 
ers declined  In  number  by  almost  20 
percent  while  the  number  of  larger 
farms  Increased.  I  think  It  is  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  this  has  hap- 
pened at  the  very  time  that  Congress 
has  year  after  year,  farm  bill  after 
fairm  bill.  Indiscriminately  come  forth 
with  larger  and  larger  subsidies  to  ag- 
riculture. 

I  have  stated  many  times  since  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  bill  began  last 
week,  and  I  say  again,  that  the  pay- 
ments, the  subsidies,  are  not  going  to 
the  small  farmers  In  terms  of  percent- 
ages; they  are  going  to  the  large  farm- 
ers. 

If  we  are  for  real  around  this  place 
about  the  concern,  interest,  devotion 
to  the  small  family  farmer,  let  us 
prove  it  by  getting  some  equity  and 
some  fairness. 

These  ever-growing  subsidies  have 
contributed  to  ever-growing  average 
size  farms,  ever- Increasing  numbers  of 
large  farmers,  chronic  surpluses,  low 
farm  prices,  and  declining  numl>er  of 
small  farmers. 

We  can  express  our  political  feelings 
about  the  farmers  all  we  want  to.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  small  farmers  has  been 
largely  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  be  fiscally  responsible. 

The  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
an  effort  to  correct  one  of  the  prob- 
lems, and  I  commend  him  on  It.  It  Is  a 
good  amendment.  It  will  give  small 
family  wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  a 
chance  to  compete  in  an  industry  that 
is  now  tilted  by  Government  policy 
toward  larger  farmers. 

And  I  ask  the  Senator  If  that  is  not  a 
correct  assessment. 
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Mr,  PRESSLER.  That  is  a  correct 
assessment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
establish  higher  target  prices  for 
smaller  producers  and  progressively 
lower  target  prices  for  the  larger  pro- 
ducers. Now,  I  want  to  know  what  is 
unfair  about  that. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  when  we  express  our  devotion 
to  the  small  family  farmer.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  on  the  right  track  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  smiendment. 

On  average,  the  weighted  national 
wheat  and  feed  grain  target  price  is 
not  changed  from  current  law.  It 
equates  to  a  freeze  in  target  prices,  but 
redistributes  the  subsidies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  farm. 

Now,  the  formula  In  the  Senator's 
amendment,  as  I  understand  It— and  I 
want  him  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— truly  targets  smaller  farmers 
and  results  in  approximately  a  $4.38 
national  weighted  target  price.  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

So  even  though  large  farmers  would 
have  reductions  in  the  target  prices, 
small  farmers  would  have  increases 
and  the  average  for  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers would  l)e  $4.38  per  bushel  as  op- 
posed to  the  12  cents  per  bushel  na- 
tional average  increase  contained  in 
the  committee  bill. 

Let  me  say  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis that  this  represents  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  national  average  target 
price.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  I  am  not 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  it 
represents  only  a  redistribution  of 
benefits  toward  the  smaller  farmers. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  with  wheat,  the  feed 
grain  formula  gives  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  smaller  farmer.  Also,  as  in 
wheat,  about  80  percent  of  program 
participants  will  find  no  effective  re- 
duction in  their  average  te'get  prices. 
So  that  means  that  about  iO  percent 
of  the  largest  participating  producers 
will  feel  some  slight  reduction. 

Again  the  weighted  national  average 
target  price  will  remain  at  $3.03  per 
bushel.  This  is  the  same  as  current  law 
and  the  same  as  in  the  committee- 
adopted  farm  bill.  The  amendment 
only  redistributes  payments  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest  producers  and 
does  not  do  it  with  a  meat-ax. 

Let  me  say,  again,  Mr.  President,  and 
then  I  will  yield  the  floor,  we  have 
heard  much  about  the  family  farmer 
and  how  we  need  all  these  farm  pro- 
grams in  order  to  save  the  family 
farm,  but  I  think  now  is  the  time  to 
stop  posturing.  I  think  now  is  the  time 
to  demonstrate  a  genuine  concern  for 
the  small  family  farmer  and  those  in 
the  middle-size  bracket. 

For  the  past  50  years,  family  farms 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  other 
farms  growing  larger  and  larger.  And 


much  of  this,  I  think,  is  due  to  tech- 
nology and  biases  in  State  and  Federal 
tax  codes.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
much  of  the  structural  change  is  due 
to  Federal  farm  policies  that  have 
failed  because  they  favor  large  farm- 
ers. 

This  Senator  does  not  favor  discrimi- 
nation against  large  farms.  They,  in 
most  cases,  are  most  efficient  and  ac- 
count for  the  reason  America  has  such 
an  enviable  food  and  fiber  system. 

My  only  point  is  that  the  taxpayer 
should  no  longer  be  held  resporasible 
for  the  economic  prosperity  of  these 
large  agribusinesses.  If  farm  policy  is 
supposed  to  promote  the  small  family 
farm,  then  I  believe  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  put  some  muscle  behind  the 
rhetoric. 

I  anticipate  that  the  questions  will 
be  asked  as  to  why  cotton  and  rice 
were  not  included  in  this  amendment. 
Quite  frankly,  it  is  because  there  are 
no  small  cotton  and  rice  farms  left 
except  those  that  have  been  broken 
out  of  larger  farms  so  that  the  large 
farms  art  not  disqualified  from  Feder- 
al farm  programs  by  the  $50,000  pay- 
ment limit. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  too  late  for 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farms. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr  President,  at 
some  point  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sending  a  techni- 
cal modification  to  the  desk.  It  does 
not  change  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  929).  as  modi- 
fled,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  114.  strike  ci  t  lines  20  and  21  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)  The  established  price  for  com  shall 
be  not  less  than— 

■•(I)  $3.13  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
com  not  In  excess  of  10.000  bushels, 

■■(ID  $2.98  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
com  In  excess  of  10.000  bushels,  but  not  in 
excess  of  20.000  bushels,  and 

■•(III)  $2.83  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
com  In  excess  of  20.000  bushels. 

On  page  88,  strike  out  lines  18  through  23 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•■(I)  $4,48  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  not  In  excess  of  7,500  bushels, 

■•(II)  $4,33  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  In  excess  of  7.500  bushels,  but  not  In 
excess  of  15,000  bushels  and, 

■■(III)  $4,18  per  b^oshei  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  In  excess  of  15,000  bushels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  request  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr,  PRESSLER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER,  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  pr(x;eeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  BOREN  Mr  President,  we  have 
before  us  an  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  under  the  (rjise  of  being 
an  amendment  to  help  the  family 
farmer.  In  fact,  I  think  we  ought  to 
examine  this  amendment  very,  very 
carefully  before  we  Jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  helps  the  family 
farmer. 

I  have  just  run  the  figures  on  it  and, 
if  we  take  the  average  yield,  for  exam- 
ple, for  wheat  on  a  wheat  farm,  if  we 
take  the  400-acre  wheat  farm  that  is  In 
the  range  of  a  family  farm  by  defini- 
tion in  terms  of  its  gross  sales  and  size, 
the  Pressler  amendment  would  reduce 
family  farm  income  for  that  400-acre 
wheat  farm  by  4  percent  from  the 
figure  that  is  in  the  bill  On  a  600-acre 
wheat  farm,  which  also  would  be  des- 
ignated a  family  farm,  it  reduces  the 
family  farm  income  by  5  percent.  And 
for  an  800-acre  farm,  again  in  the 
range  of  the  family  farm,  it  means  a  6- 
percent  drop  in  income. 

Now  we  fought  hard  in  the  commit- 
tee to  try  to  target  more  of  the  bene- 
fits In  the  case  of  wheat  to  the  family 
sized  farm  unit.  It  was  a  hard  battle 
and  one  which  we  won,  I  think  it  is 
very  Important  that  with  the  few  dol- 
lars, very  scarce  dollars,  that  we  can 
allocate  to  the  farrr;  program,  that  we 
target  them  as  effectively  as  possible 
to  the  family-sized  farm  unit. 

Now  what  does  this  amendment  do? 
I  hope  that  my  coUeatnes.  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  that  we 
should  primarily  be  helping  the  family 
farmer,  will  listen  carefully  and  will 
examine  the  facts  for  themselves. 

This  targets  the  highest  per  bushel 
price  on  wheat,  for  example,  to  those 
who  produce  the  first  7,500  bushels. 
They  are  to  get  $4  48  per  bushel  for 
the  first  7,500  bushels.  Now  that  is  the 
people  who  are  really  helped  under 
this  proposal 

How  many  acres  does  it  take  to  raise 
7,500  bushels'  On  the  average  in  this 
country,  it  would  take  193  acres  to 
raise  7,500  bushels.  So.  in  other  words, 
those  that  are  helped  imder  this 
amendment  the  most  are  not  the 
family-sized  farmers,  I  just  told  you 
what  would  happen  to  the  400-acre 
wheat  farm  and  the  600-acre  wheat 
farm.  It  is  flying  under  false  colors. 

This  is  not  the  family  farm  amend- 
ment. This  is  the  hobby  farm  amend- 
ment. We  have  680,000  hobby  farmers 
In  this  country.  40.000  more  than 
there  are  family  farmers,  by  the  way, 
according  to  USDA  definitions  based 
upon  gross  sales. 

We  have  680.000  hobby  farmers, 
those  who  Just  raise  a  little,  those  doc- 
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tors  and  lawyers  who  live  In  towns 
who  love  to  farm  on  the  weekends  or 
like  to  live  on  the  country  estate. 
There  are  680,000  of  them.  They  will 
love  this  amendment  because  they  are 
going  to  get  the  primary  benefit  from 
the  Pressler  amendment— those  that 
are  farming  In  the  case  of  wheat,  for 
example,  of  193  acres  or  less— but  the 
family  farm,  the  backbone  of  all  the 
farmers,  there  are  only  34  percent  of 
farmers  that  are  family  farmen..  The 
rest  are  either  hobby  farmers  or  the 
giant  farming  operations.  Those  34 
percent  who  have  the  400-  and  the 
600-  and  the  800-acre  wheat  farms  are 
the  backbone  of  agriculture. 

They  are  only  34  percent  of  all  the 
farmers  but  they  raise  90  percent  or 
more  of  all  of  the  farm  production. 
They  are  the  people  who  depend  upon 
the  farm  for  their  Income. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
really  wants  to  help  the  family  farmer 
as  opposed  to  the  hobby  farmer,  the 
Senate  would  turn  this  thing  on  Its 
head  for  the  first  couple  of  thousand 
bushels  raised  on  50  or  60  acres.  The 
Senator  would  put  that  down  at  the 
lower  price  of  maybe  $3.50  or  $4;  then 
for  the  next  18.000  bushels  or  so.  put 
It  where  we  have  It  under  the  bill  at 
$4.55.  Give  the  family  farmers,  those 
people  who  are  depending  on  the 
income  from  the  farm,  a  chance  to 
make  a  living. 

So  I  say  If  there  Is  any  amendment 
that  I  have  seen  in  this  Senate  that  Is 
flying  under  false  colors.  It  is  this  one. 
1  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
examine  It.  If  you  want  to  help  the 
hobby  farmers.  If  you  think  those 
doctors,  lawyers,  who  bought  up  that 
land,  live  in  town,  and  love  going  out 
to  their  coumtry  retreat  on  the  week- 
end need  more  help  from  the  Farm 
Program,  need  more  of  the  precious 
dollars  that  are  needed  for  the  surviv- 
al of  the  family  farm,  then  vote  for 
this  amendment. 

Go  home.  I  hope  all  the  hobby  farm- 
ers will  have  a  parade  in  your  honor 
and  call  out  the  brass  bands  and  carry 
signs.  "Friend  of  the  Hobby  Parmer," 
because  that  Is  exactly  what  this 
amendment  does.  It  effectively  targets 
the  aid  to  the  hobby  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  deprives  the  family  farmers  of 
America  of  a  chance  to  make  a  fair 
income. 

Look  again  at  what  we  have  in  the 
bill.  We  have  targeting  there.  We  have 
$4.55  per  bushel  up  to  20.000  bushels 
which  Is  a  range  that  would  encom- 
pass the  fsunily  sized  farm  unit.  Even 
with  that,  even  with  that,  we  are  only 
able  to  get  farm  Incomes  up  4  or  5  per- 
cent for  that  famUy  wheat  farmer— I 
use  the  wheat  farmer  as  an  example- 
over  what  *e  have  at  the  current  time, 
at  a  time  when  we  tu-e  In  desperate 
economic  conditions.  But  the  last 
thing  we  need  to  do— the  very  last 
thing  we  need  to  do  right  now— Is  take 
the  precious  dollars  that  we  have  to  al- 


locate to  the  Farm  Program  and  target 
them  to  the  hobby  farmers  Instead  of 
targeting  them  to  the  family  ftirmers. 

You  can  Just  do  the  figures  for  your- 
self. You  can  flgiire  out  exactly  how 
much  It  takes  to  raise  the  levels  of 
production.  You  can  get  that  per 
bushel  yield.  If  you  doubt  my  figures, 
put  the  pencil  to  the  pa«re  yourself, 
and  you  will  find  for  the  family  sized 
farmer  the  Pressler  amendment  will 
be  an  absolute  disaster. 

We  had  an  effective  targeting  in  the 
Senate  agriculture  bill  that  does  help 
that  family-sized  farmer.  We  ought  to 
stay  with  that.  If  we  want  to  change 
anything,  we  ought  to  change  It  by  ex- 
empting the  first  couple  of  thousand 
bushels  from  the  incentive  price. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion from  my  colleague  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  First,  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  the  Sen- 
ator has  made.  The  Senator  is  right  on 
target.  With  Just  a  couple  of  excep- 
tions or  additions,  I  totally  agree. 

One  is  there  are  some  small  farmeks 
that  are  not  hobby  farmers.  They  are 
people  that  are  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other on  small  acreages,  but  the  hobby 
farmer,  the  part-time  farmer  that  Is 
doing  It  as  a  hobby  Ls  also,  generally 
speaking,  the  one  who  has  bid  up  the 
price  of  land.  That  has  made  it  harder 
for  the  ones  who  really  wanted  to  be 
in  full-time  agriculture  either  to  get 
there  or  to  stay  there.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  contributed  to  the  tre- 
mendous financial  crunch. 

This  amendment,  if  passed,  would 
encourage  the  continuation  of  that 
trend  rather  than  stopping  It. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOREN.  I  would  like  to  let  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  finish  his  point 
first. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  second  point  I 
think  needs  to  be  made.  The  Senator 
Just  touched  on  It.  It  may  be  one  of 
the  most  effective  things  we  can  do— Is 
to  eliminate  a  subsidy  completely  for 
th2  part-time  farmer.  This  amendment 
does  not  do  it.  Neither  does  the  till. 

I  think  that  is  something  we  ought 
to  look  at  very  carefully,  whether  or 
not  we  really  want  to  er  courage  the 
maintenance  of  submarginal  part-time 
farming  In  competition  with  those 
who  make  their  full  livelihood  out  of 
farming.  I  do  not  want  to  squeeze  the 
marginal  farmer  off.  but  I  do  not  want 
to  encourpge  the  continuation  of 
growth  of  hobby  farming,  and  encour- 
age people  to  move  out  from  the  city 
Into  the  countryside  bv  reducing  their 
cost  of  operation  and  therefore  In- 
creasing the  .lumbers  of  people  In  the 
city  moving  to  the  countryside  In  part- 
time  farming. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  coUeag:ue 
from  Idaho.  I  think  his  statements  are 
right  on  point.  Certainly.  I  am  rot 
denigrating  anyone  who  wants  to  live 
on  a  smaiU  tract  of  land.  I  am  ceHalnly 


not  denigrating  any  marginal  farmer.  I 
think  there  are  many  of  us  who  would 
like  to  live  under  those  conditions,  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  live  in  that 
fashion. 

The  Senator  Is  certainly  right  when 
he  said  that  those  who  are  going  out 
buying  small  tracts  of  land  for  a 
period  of  time  will  increase  the  cost  of 
production  for  those  who  are  really  In 
the  family  farm,  the  backbone  of  agri- 
culture. They  have  driven  up  those 
costs.  Very  often  they  do  have  other 
sources  of  income.  They  are  unlikely 
to  be  dependent  mainly  on  the  farm 
for  the  family  livelihood.  Sometimes 
they  can  use  those  sources  of  Income 
to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  leind. 
equipment,  and  other  Items  than  the 
person  In  agriculture  can  afford  to 
pay. 

So  by  encouraging  more  and  more 
people  to  go  Into  hobby  farming,  we 
have  hurt  the  family  farmer  really  in 
two  ways.  We  have  Increased  the  over- 
all production  and  surpluses,  we  have 
also  greatly  Increased  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  we  have  helped  to  put 
that  family  farmer  into  a  cost/price 
squeeze  that  we  are  all  familiar  with. 

T  tried  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
at  the  beginning  to  put  In  a  threshold 
level  so  that  we  left  out  that  Incentive 
price  for  the  first  so  many  bushels  of 
production.  Then  we  targeted  in  that 
rangD  that  would  encompass  the 
family-sized  farms,  those  with  gross 
sales  over  $50,000  a  year,  but  less  than 
$500,000  a  year  which  Is  the  tradition- 
al definition  of  a  family  fturn. 

I  was  not  successiul  In  that.  So  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  taiget  \*  for  the 
first  20,000  bushels,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  wheat.  That  seemed  to  be 
the  best  we  could  do. 

I  am  very,  very  alarmed  at  the  ef- 
fects of  this  amendment.  I  know  the 
author  may  well  not  have  intended 
those  be  the  effect=  but  It  very  sub- 
st<uitlally  cuts  the  family  farm  Income 
for  thai  clze  operation. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question  or 
two  because  I  feel  the  amendment  Is 
being  misrepresented.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  help  the  family- 
sized  farmer.  My  good  friend  suggest- 
ed perhaps  there  would  b**  a  parade 
given  by  the  people  for  me  becaui>e  I 
am  helping  hobby  farmers. 

I  would  suggest  if  there  Is  such  a 
parade  my  I'rlend  from  Oklahoma 
would  perhaps  ride  in  the  first  car  be- 
cause what  Is  In  the  bill  now  would 
treat  the  hobby  farmer  better  than 
rny  amendment.  Indeed.  I  will  let  the 
Senator  ride  li.  the  front  car  If  there  Is 
such  a  parade 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  have  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  that  I 
tried  to  follow  the  Senators  logic  from 
down  the  path  that  the  Senator  was 
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leading  me.  Somehow  I  am  left  In  the 
middle  of  a  maze  because  it  becomes 
very  unclear  how  the  Senator  comes  to 
that  conclusion. 

We  are  providing  $4.55.  for  example, 
per  bushel  for  that  farmer  that  has 
400  acres,  500.  or  600  acres. 

That  would  all  fall  into  that  level  of 
production.  Let  us  say  we  only  have  to 
harvest  193  sw^res  before  we  drop  down 
to  $4.33.  Then  we  only  have  to  harvest 
another  193  acres.  We  are  still  well 
under  400  acres  before  we  dropped  to 
$4.18. 

How  In  the  world  is  the  Senator 
helping  a  family-sized  farmer  under 
his  amendment  when  the  Senator  Is 
dropping  the  amount  of  that  family- 
sized  farmer?  That  farmer,  let  us  say. 
has  a  500-acre  farm.  When  the  Sena- 
tor Is  dropping  the  amount  we  are 
going  to  pay  him  on  all  of  that  produc- 
tion over  386  acres,  when  the  Senator 
is  dropping  that  from  $4.55  to  $4.18, 
how  can  the  Senator  say  he  Is  helping 
a  family  farmer  when  on  a  400-acre 
farm  his  amendment  provides  him 
with  4  percent  less  Income  than  the 
bill  presently  does,  and  when  on  a  600- 
acre  farm  he  is  reducing  his  Income  by 
5  percent? 

I  would  like  to  hear  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota  go  before  an  audience 
of  family  farmers  and  say  I  have  come 
to  help  you.  If  you  have  a  400-acre 
farm.  I  am  lowering  your  income  by  4 
percent  and  on  a  600-acre  farm,  I  am 
lowering  your  income  by  5  percent.  I 
say  with  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota.  I  think 
they  would  say.  Senator,  that  Is  the 
kind  of  help  we  have  been  getting  out 
of  Washington  for  all  too  long.  That  is 
the  reason  so  many  of  our  farms  are 
on  the  auction  block. 

I  would  Just  say  that  I  think  the 
mathematics  wUl  show  that  you  are 
lowering  the  income  for  the  very  size 
farms  we  are  wanting  to  help.  I  say  to 
my  colleague. 

In  the  committee,  I  attempted  to 
have  a  lower  threshold  price  for  the 
first  3.000  bushels,  just  to  get  rid  of 
the  special  hobby  farmer.  I  was  not 
able  to  get  the  amendment  exactly  the 
way  I  wanted  it.  But  certainly  with 
this  amendment  you  will  give  the 
hobby  farmer  the  highest  price  of  all, 
which  Is  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Is  doing  with  his  amendment. 

Mr  PRESSLER.  Wheat  farmers 
with  an  average  base  of  460-acres  or 
less  would  receive  a  higher  target  price 
than  under  current  law.  Those  larger 
would  have  decreased  benefits.  The  av- 
erage wheat  base  today  is  89  acres. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Under  the  bill  for  a 
400-acre  wheat  farm,  they  will  get 
$4.55  for  all  of  the  bushels  they 
produce.  Under  your  proposal,  they 
will  get  $4.48  for  the  first  half  of  their 
production  and  $4.33  on  the  next  half 
of  their  production.  I  understand  we 
are  teaching  the  new  math  now,  but 
this  Is  really  the  new  math. 


How  do  you  take  $4.48  and  $4.33  and 
turn  out  to  average  $4.55''  If  you  can 
explain  that  to  me.  I  would  appreciate 
It  very  much. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  friend  Is  talk- 
ing about  Increasing  under  the  target 
price.  He  is  assuming  there  is  not  any 
kind  of  a  freeze.  He  is  making  assump- 
tions. Indeed,  we  will  answer  in  detail 
for  Oklahoma,  but  we  do  not  have 
those  figures  here. 

The  fact  Is  I  think  my  friend  is 
speaking  for  the  large  corporate  farm- 
ers. There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
speaking  for  them.  I  speak  (or  the 
family  farm.  Many  farmers  have  some 
wheat  and  some  com.  This  Is  a  fairly 
substantial  farm  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  BOREN,  What  Is  the  size  farm 
the  Senator  would  consider  to  be  the 
average  farm?  According  to  the  USDA, 
what  is  the  average  si7.e  farm?  Is  it  not 
543  acres?  Is  that  not  the  average 
family  farm?  I  believe  It  Is. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  The  average  wheat 
base  for  people  participating  In  the 
program  Is  89  acres.  You  can  dispute 
other  figures,  but  that  Is  the  true 
figure.  The  amendment  benefits  farm- 
ers with  a  wheat  btise  of  460  acres. 
That  Is  a  large  farm  in  my  State  since 
most  farmers  produce  several  crops. 
Maybe  in  your  State  the  farms  of 
which  my  friend  Is  speaking  of  are 
much  Isu-ger  than  that.  But  that  is  the 
point.  This  Is  to  help  the  truly  family 
size  farmers. 

Mr.  BOREN.  20,000  bushels  Is  about 
a  600-acre  wheat  farm.  We  are  target- 
ing to  higher  benefits. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  are  Increasing  the 
average  yield  per  acre.  As  we  said  a 
moment  ago,  it  takes  193  acres  to 
produce  7.500  bushels  of  wheal  using 
the  USDA  average.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor can  figure  that.  If  that  takes  193 
acres  to  produce  7,500.  you  are  talking 
about  a  600-acre  farm  or  a  little  less  to 
produce  20.000  bushels. 

Mr  PRESSLER  I  am  told  the  Sena- 
tor is  using  a  wheat  farm  defined  on  a 
census  basts  We  are  talking  about  a 
wheat  farm  defined  by  the  USDA  on  a 
payment  basis.  Indeed,  there  is  quite  a 
difference. 

Mr.  BOREN.  We  can  figure  that  out. 
We  will  just  take  the  average  bushels 
per  acre  of  yield  on  a  wheat  farm  as 
defined  by  the  USDA  nationally.  We 
can  multiply  that  out  and  get  the  av- 
erage bushels  per  acre.  It  is  38.8  bush- 
els per  acre.  Just  find  out  how  many 
acres  It  takes  to  produce  20,000  bush- 
els. I  think  you  will  find  my  figure  Is 
correct. 

What  you  are  doing  here  Is  you  are 
targeting  the  benefit,  which,  by  the 
way,  Ls  stUl  low.  at  $4.55.  You  are  tar- 
geting that  only  to  the  first  7.500 
bushels  of  production  which  Is  from 
193  acres. 

Mr.  PRESSLE:R.  The  $4.55  target 
price  on  the  first  20,000  bushels  will 
increase  deficiency  payments  to  99 
percent  of  those  who  now  receive  pay- 


ments in  Oklahoma  and  98  percent  na- 
tionally. 

You  are  assuming  that  this  body  is 
going  to  substantially  increase  the 
target  prices.  It  has  been  indicated 
that  there  would  be  a  freeze.  I  do  not 
necessarily  disagree  with  higher  target 
prices.  But  we  are  trying  to  work 
within  the  framework  of  a  budget.  I 
would  hope  it  would  be  larger  but  I  am 
very  much  afraid  it  will  not  be.  There- 
fore, this  amendment  tries  to  target 
farm  program  benefits  to  family  size 
farmers  and  ranchers.  The  levels  es- 
tablished in  the  amendment  are  fairly 
subslanilal  levels  when  compared  to 
the  average  wheat  and  com  base. 

If  people  want  to  raise  more  grain, 
they  can  do  so.  but  they  will  not  be 
provided  with  as  great  an  incentive 
under  these  target  prices.  If  we  use 
the  USDA  figures,  and  we  will  have 
the  figures  shortly  on  OkJahoma,  I  be- 
lieve my  friend  is  speaking  for  the 
very  few  large  farmers.  \r.  many  cases 
corporate  farmers  who  need  the  pro- 
gram benefits  the  least. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  in 
msLny  parts  of  the  Farm  Belt  more 
than  one  crop  is  grown,  we  are  talking 
about  very  large  farms,  larger  than  av- 
erage size  family  farms. 

Mr  BOREN  I  sympathize  with 
what  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
has  said.  I  know  he  has  tried  to  assist 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  I  noticed 
how  he  voted  on  just  the  last  roUcall.  I 
appreciate  his  vote.  I  think  he  voted 
with  the  farmers  on  the  last  roUcall.  I 
think  he  is  talking  about  doing  the 
right  thing 

Unfortunately.  I  Just  do  not  think 
the  amendment  Is  drafted  to  do  that.  I 
did  not  mean  to  denigrate  the  motives 
of  my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  at 
aH,  but  I  think  he  really  should  want 
to  help  the  family  farmer  as  opposed 
to  the  hobby  farmer 

Let  me  go  back.  As  I  said,  the  aver- 
age wheat  base  for  this  country  is 
something  like  89  acres  Surely,  he 
does  not  believe  that  Is  the  average 
family  size  farm  In  a  5-acre  base,  you 
have  a  lot  of  farmers  where  a  t>T3lcal 
farmer  might  farm  6  or  7  tracts,  so  he 
adds  together  a  little  from  this  one 
and  a  little  from  that  one.  and  so  on. 

You  see,  these  figures  can  t>e  taken 
in  a  very  misleading  fashion, 

I  read  an  article  In  the  newspaper 
last  week,  pubished  in  the  Washington 
Post,  which  said  that  72  percent  of  the 
farmers  In  the  country  were  experi- 
encing no  economic  distress  at  all. 

I  looked  at  that  and  said  to  myself, 
■'How  could  that  be''  Then  I  looked  at 
a  USDA  report  that  said  58  percent  of 
all  the  family  sized  farm^  were  experi- 
encing severe  stress.  If  58  percent  of 
the  family  farms  are  under  severe 
stress  because  they  have  78  percent  of 
all  the  debt,  how  could  72  percent  of 
the  farmers  be  in  no  trouble  at  all?  It 
is  easy  to  see.  Those  276.000  hobby 
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farmers  for  the  most  part  are  not 
under  financial  stress  because  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  family  farm  for 
their  income. 

Then  you  can  add  all  those  figures 
and  say  when  you  look  at  those  2.3 
million  and  add  those  that  are  maybe 
corporately  owned  and  not  doing  as 
badly  as  the  family  farms,  you  can  say 
that.  I  am  afraid  that  is  the  trap  my 
friend  is  falling  into. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  WotUd  my  col- 
league yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  urge  him  to  put  a 
pencil  on  it  for  a  400-  or  500-acre  farm 
and  see  for  himself. 

Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding.  He  knows  much 
more  about  Oklahoma  than  I  do. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  using  the  national  average  fig- 
ures, not  Oklahoma  figures. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  friend  talks  of 
a  farm  with  a  900-acre  wheat  base.  I 
am  told  that  only  101  or  'Vioo  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  Oklahoma  re- 
ceive payments  that  would  equate  to 
those  due  a  900-acre  operation,  less 
than  half  of  1  percent  nationally. 

My  friend  is  talking  about  very  large 
farms  and.  in  most  cases,  corporate 
farms.  I  do  not  criticize  him  for  that. 
Somebody  has  to  speak  for  the  large 
farms.  But  this  amendment  speaks  for 
the  family  sized  farms  of  America.  I 
think  that  is  an  important  thing. 

Mr.  BOREa^.  What  is  the  average 
family  sized  wheat  farm  in  the  Sena- 
tor's State?  Would  a  400-acre  farm  be 
a  large,  huge,  monolithic  farm  or 
would  he  call  that  a  family  farm? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  average  wheat 
base  in  the  United  States  is  89  acres. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Would  the  Senator,  if 
if  he  were  driving  in  his  car  and  saw  a 
400-acre  wheat  farm  in  South  Dakota, 
would  he  say  to  himself.  "My.  there  is 
a  huge,  gigantic  farm  operated  by 
some  corporate  behemoth"?  Or  would 
he  say.  "I  believe  that  is  a  family  fsirm 
I  see  out  there"? 

What  would  he  say? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Not  necessarily. 
Under  my  amendment,  depending  on 
how  efficient  and  productive  they 
were,  the  farmer  would  receive  pay- 
ments on  a  tiered  basis.  That  farm 
very  well  would  benefit  from  this 
amendment,  very  much  so.  We  could 
debate  here  about  census  definitions 
and  about  personal  definitions,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  oper- 
ator of  that  particular  farm.  If  it  were 
a  South  Dakota  farm,  would  also  have 
some  com.  some  alfalfa,  and  so  forth. 
Such  a  farmer,  with  a  400-acre  oper- 
ation would  benefit  greatly  from  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Using  the  average 
bushel  yield  per  acre  nationally  on  a 
400-acre  wheat  farm,  the  Senator  is 
going  to  get  an  average  of  between 
$4.33—1  go  back  to  this  question.  For 
half  the  production  on  the  400-acre 


farm,  he  is  going  to  get  $4.33;  for  the 
other  half,  $4.88.  So  you  add  them  to- 
gether and  average  them  to  get  your 
price  on  that  400  acres.  Under  the  bill, 
you  are  going  to  get  $4.55  for  all  of 
them.  Will  the  Senator  please  explain 
to  me  how  you  can  average  $4.33  and 
$4.88  and  come  out  with  a  higher 
figure  per  bushel  for  that  400-acre 
farm  production  than  the  $4.55  under 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Again,  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  a  different  target 
price.  Some  of  my  big  ranchers  and 
farmers  are  going  to  take  me  to  task 
for  offering  this  amendment.  Some  of 
the  large  acreages  in  my  State  are 
going  to  be  upset.  Next  time  I  have  a 
listening  meeting,  I  shall  be  roasted 
gently  by  some  of  my  friends  who  are 
blessed  with  large  farms.  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  has  several 
such  friends.  Indeed,  there  are  a  few 
farms  and  ranches  in  South  Dakota 
that  would  not  benefit  from  this.  But 
the  family  sized  farms  and  ranches 
would  benefit  greatly. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  one  other  comment,  then  I  shall 
relinquish  the  floor  to  all  my  col- 
leagues who  want  to  speak  on  this.  I 
was  just  handed  information  from  the 
USDA's  report  that  was  published  in 
late  July.  According  to  that  report, 
they  list  650.000  hobby  farmers.  They 
say  that  on  the  average,  those  650,000 
hobby  farmers  rely  for  3  percent  of 
their  income  on  their  earnings  from 
agriculture.  They  got  3  percent  of 
their  income  from  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  against 
hobby  farmers  at  all,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  writing  the  farm 
program  for  the  hobby  farmer. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  friend  will 
yield,  how  much  would  he  give  the 
hobby  farmers  under  his  bill? 

Mr.  BOREN.  As  I  told  him,  when  I 
tried  to  write  it  in  the  committee,  for 
the  whole  first  20,000  bushels,  we 
would  give  $4.55. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  So  the  hobby 
farmer  gets  more  under  his  bill  than 
he  does  under  mine.  When  the  hobby 
farmers  have  that  parade  for  him  at 
home  he  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
parade. 

Mr.  BOREN.  As  my  friend  knows,  he 
is  only  giving  that  higher  price  to  the 
very  first  few  acres  of  production.  His 
benefits  are  targeted  to  those  650,000 
or  less  who  are  hobby  farmers.  Those 
650,000  get  3  percent  of  their  Income 
from  agriculture. 

The  Senator  said  a  while  ago  that  in 
trying  to  target  the  benefits  of  the 
first  20,000  bushels,  I  was  helping 
these  huge  farms.  It  drops  off  to  $4 
after  you  reach  the  20.000  bushel  level 
under  the  bill  as  now  written.  That  is 
about  a  600-acre  farm.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  huge  corporate  farm.  That  is 
a  family-sized  fEirm.  as  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurx]  well 
knows. 


I  am  not  using  Oklahoma  figures.  I 
am  shocked  and  surprised  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
think  that  a  400-  or  500-acre  or  600- 
acre  farm  was  not  a  family-sized  farm. 
I  go  back  to  this:  The  Senator  can  just 
add  it  up  for  himself.  If  this  Is  a 
family  farm  amendment,  why  is  it  re- 
ducing the  average  income  of  the  aver- 
age family-sized  farm  unit  by  4,  5,  6 
percent  or  more,  depending  on  the  size 
of  that  farm?  There  is  Just  no  way,  if 
we  are  really  interested  In  helping. 

If  I  could  write  the  ideal  provision.  I 
would  write  it  maybe  at  $4  for  the  first 
2.000  bushels,  then  write  it  at  $4.60  for 
the  next  18,000  bushels.  That  would 
get  rid  of  the  hobby  farmer  and  target 
it  all  to  the  family  farmer.  That  is  the 
way  I  wanted  to  write  it.  the  way  I 
first  offered  it  in  the  committee.  The 
committee  did  not  go  along  with  it.  so 
we  got  second  best  and  targeted  the 
first  20.000  bushels. 

What  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  suggests  is  the  worst  of  all.  He 
gives  the  highest  level  to  the  hobby 
farmer  and  reduces  it  when  he  gets  up 
to  the  family-sized  level. 

I  go  back  to  this:  When  we  have  a 
pressing  need,  let  us  target  the  income 
to  those  who  really  depend  on  that 
farm  for  their  financial  survival.  Let 
us  target  it  to  the  full-time  farmer.  Let 
us  not  target  it  to  the  doctor  who 
bought  a  little  tract  of  land— I  think  it 
Is  nice  he  bought  a  little  tract  of 
land— and  he  drives  out  from  the  clinic 
in  his  Mercedes,  or  ihe  lawyer  does.  I 
used  to  be  a  lawyer  so  I  have  nothing 
against  lawyers.  I  am  glad  those  pro- 
fessions are  doing  well.  But  let  us  lielp 
the  faimily  farmer;  let  us  not  open  the 
Treasury  to  the  hobby  farmer  and 
clos"  it  to  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  aim  may 
well  be  a  good  one.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  but  I  urge  him 
to  use  his  pencil  himself  or  his  calcula- 
tor and  figure  out  how  in  the  world  he 
is  helping  the  family  farmer  by  reduc- 
ing his  average  price  of  $4.55  on  the 
600  acres  or  less  that  he  can  produce 
and  lowering  that  to  a  much  lower 
figure.  There  is  no  way  it  can  be  done. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

amehdicejtt  no.  »3i 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin]  pro- 
poses an  amendir.ent  numbered  931  to 
amendment  No.  929. 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  lines  12 
through  20. 

Mr.  HARKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  to  the 
pending  fimendment  would  basically 
strike  that  part  of  the  amendment  of- 
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fered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  deals  with  wheat.  I  am 
much  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren]  on  this  issue.  We 
debated  this  at  great  length  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  We  had  a  vote  in 
the  Agriculture  Conunittee  to  adopt 
Senator  Boren's  amendment,  which 
set  up  the  tiering  level  for  wheat  at 
$4.55  per  bushel  on  the  first  20,000 
bushels  and  $4  a  bushel  on  everything 
over  that. 

I  know  that  Senator  Borxn  worked 
long  and  diligently  in  the  conrxmittee 
to  fashion  an  amendment  that  would 
go  to  help,  as  he  said  so  eloquently  on 
the  floor,  those  family-sized  wheat 
farmers,  not  only  in  Oklahoma  but 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  make 
sure  that  we  targeted  those  benefits  to 
those  family  farmers. 

I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  What  it  seeks  to 
do  is  to  take  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  did  in  the  committee  and 
reduce  it  down  to  a  level  that— basical- 
ly, what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
pointed  out  I  think  is  accurate— de- 
creases the  Income  which  would  go  to 
those  average  family-sized  farmers 
who  are  raising  wheat. 

Now,  I  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  doing  this.  I 
assume  it  is  to  try  to  reduce  associated 
costs.  Again,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  costs  here  are  minimal  and  that 
what  Senator  Boren  very  carefully 
fashioned  on  this  bill  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  was  an  amendment 
that  would  slightly  increase  the 
income  of  those  family-sized  farmers. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  was  around  5 
percent. 

It  is  not  a  great  deal  to  ask  to  In- 
crease their  income  by  5  percent,  but  I 
tell  you  what  that  will  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; that  small  increase  in  income  to 
those  wheal  farmers  means  we  will  not 
be  coming  back  here  next  month  or 
early  next  year  to  try  to  bail  out  the 
Farm  Credit  System  for  $5  billion  or 
$6  billion  or  $10  billion  or  whatever  it 
is  that  they  are  going  to  be  asking. 
That  5  percent  increase  in  income  to 
those  family-sized  wheat  farmers  will 
mean  they  will  be  able  to  pay  their 
debts,  to  pay  their  bills,  and  that  we 
will  not  have  to  then  come  in  and 
treat  the  symptoms  by  bailing  out  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  Rather,  we  can 
treat  the  causes  right  here  and  now  by 
assuring  that  there  is  a  very  slight  in- 
crease. 5  percent,  in  the  income  of 
these  family-sized  farmers. 

And  so  I  offer  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  which  would  basi- 
cally maintain  the  position  that  came 
out  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, that  is.  a  tiering  for  the  wheat 
farmers  as  authored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
adopted  by  the  Committee.  I  believe  it 


is  the  best.  I  believe  it  provides  that 
small  5-percent  increase  in  Income 
that  is  needed  so  desperately  out 
there,  and  is  the  fairest  we  can  do.  I 
am  hopeful  that  Senators  will  stick 
with  the  committee  position  and  will 
strike  that  portion  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  which  deals  with  wheat. 

Now.  I  must  in  all  fairness  add  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  after  this  that  will 
bring  the  tiering  of  com  more  in  line 
with  the  tiering  of  wheat.  But  I  am 
hopeful  at  least  at  this  juncture  that 
we  will  stay  with  the  committee  posi- 
tion and  not  vote  for  the  wheat  por- 
tion in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Pressler  for  the 
many  reasons  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  And  if  I  understand 
correctly,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  simply  strike  the  Itm- 
guage  with  respect  to  wheat.  I  support 
that  amendment  because  I  think  there 
is  misapprehension  and  that  Is  the 
only  reason  I  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time  to  even  speak  on 
this  subject,  first  a  misapprehension 
of  what  a  family  farm  is. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  may  be  other 
places  but  I  know  that  on  average  you 
may  get  acreages  down  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  small  acreages  around  our 
cities  where  people  hung  on  to  them 
over  the  years  and  did  not  leave  but 
they  got  a  job  in  town.  That  acreage 
may  be  40  acres  and  they  have  10 
acres  of  wheat  in  the  comer  some- 
where that  gets  into  the  averages  and 
reduces  them.  But  I  know  people 
living  on  the  farm,  depending  upon 
the  income  from  that  farm  to  sustain 
their  families,  are  cultivating  hun- 
dreds of  acres  and  they  have  to  be  cul- 
tivating hundreds  of  acres  or  they  are 
not  making  it. 

If  you  analyze  it  right  now.  the  ones 
who  are  failing  in  agriculture  are  the 
ones  who  have  stayed  too  small  and 
those  who  have  tried  to  grow  too 
large.  Both  ends  are  having  financial 
difficulties.  This  amendment,  as  I  see 
it.  would  strike  at  the  very  basis  of 
what  is  the  stable  and  potentially  suc- 
cessful area  of  farming  at  least  in  my 
State. 

I  do  not  know,  I  caimot  tell  you  off 
the  top  of  my  head,  Mr.  President, 
what  the  average  wheat  allotment 
may  be  in  my  State  of  Idaho,  but  I  do 
know  some  struggling  farmers,  family 
operations  in  which  father  and  sons 
are  together  cultivating  2.500  to  3.000 
acres  of  land  and  there  are  three  fami- 
lies involved,  and  I  suppose  they  can 
split  it  up  and  say.  all  right,  we  have 
800  to  1,000  acres  of  land  and  on  that 
they  have  600  acres  of  wheat  allot- 
ment. I  think  that  would  be  ballpark 


for  a  number  of  family  operations.  So 
I  think  to  deprive  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remain  successful  or  to  in  an- 
other way  say  all  right,  we  will  penal- 
ize them  for  being  successful,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  make  them  unsuccess- 
ful, is  the  WTong  way  for  us  to  go. 

Second,  we  do  have,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  imbedded  in  this  bill  a  reduc- 
tion of  production.  And  if  we  really 
mean  to  reduce  production  by  getting 
people  to  participate  in  the  program, 
you  cannot  exclude  the  large  farmer. 
We  can  all  have  a  lot  of  fun  demagog- 
ing  about  the  massive  farms,  but  if 
you  put  out  all  the  farms,  exclude 
them  from  the  program,  you  might  as 
well  not  have  written  in  any  reduction 
or  limitation  on  production  because 
you  will  get  almost  zero  reduction.  I 
think  for  both  reasons,  the  theory  of 
the  bill  that  tries  to  limit  production 
or  reduce  production  and  the  real 
family  farm,  that  middle  group,  not 
the  very  large  and  not  the  ver>  small, 
this  amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  conclude  this  debate  by  saying 
this  amendment  has  been  carefully 
crafted,  I  am  honored  to  have  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  am  prepared 
to  vote  on  it. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.     

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Trible).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MELCHER     Mr     President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescindea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  wUl  caU  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  SIMPSON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oold- 
uater]  is  necessarily  absent, 

Mr  CRANSTON  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  MissLssippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  "desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[RoUc&ll  Vote  No.  267  Leg.] 
YEAS-57 


Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baucus 
Bentsen 

BidMi 
Blngaman 


Boren 

Boschwltz 

BrwUey 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 


ChUes 

Cranston 

DeConclnl 

tHxon 

Dodd 

Dole 


29732 

DuT«nber«cr 

Eacleton 

Evani 

Exon 

P>or<l 

Olenn 

Oore 

Oorton 

Oraasley 

HftTkln 

Hut 

Benin 

HolUnsi 


Abdnor 

Ch&fw 

Cochrmn 

Cohen 

D'Ainmto 

Dknforth 

Denton 

Domenlcl 

Eut 

Omm 

Onunm 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 
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Inouye 

Johmton 

Kanebaum 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenbert 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

MaUuna«a 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metaenbaum 

NAYS-41 

Hecht 

Heliiz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lusar 

Uathias 

Mattlncly 

McConnell 

MItcheU 

Murkowskl 

Pack  wood 

PrcasJer 


Moynlhan 

NlcUes 

Nunn 

PeU 

Pryor 

Rlegle 

Rockefeller 

Sart>anea 

Sasser 

Simon 

Symms 

WUson 

Zorlnsky 


Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Slmnaon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Steven* 

Thunnond 

Trlble 

WaUop 

Wamer 

Welcker 


NOT  VOTTNO— 2 
Ooldwater  Stennls 

So  the  amendment  (No.  931)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
since  that  was  a  killer  amendment.  I 
move  to  table  my  amendment  at  this 
point  and  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PKt-SIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dalcota. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oou>- 
watkr]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
STBfins]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  amy  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  96. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vot«  No.  368  Leg.] 
YEAS-96 


Abdnor 

Do«M 

Heinz 

Andrews 

Dole 

Helms 

Armstrong 

Domenlcl 

Holllngs 

Baucus 

Durenberger 

Humphrey 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Blden 

East 

Johnston 

Blngaman 

Evans 

Kassebaum 

Boren 

Exon 

Kasten 

Bo«:hwlU 

Pord 

Kennedy 

Bradley 

Oam 

Kerry 

Bumpers 

Olenn 

Lautenbert 

Burdlck 

Oore 

Laxalt 

Byrd 

Oorton 

Leahy 

Chafee 

Oramm 

Levin 

Chiles 

Orasaley 

Long 

Cochran 

Harkln 

Lugar 

Cohen 

Hart 

Mathlas 

Cranston 

Hatch 

Matsunaga 

D'Amalo 

Hatfield 

Mattlngly 

t>an/orth 

Hawkins 

McClure 

Denton 

Hecht 

McConnell 

Dixon 

Benin 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

MItcheU 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nlcklei 

Nunn 

Paekwood 

PeU 

Preasler 

Proxmlre 


DeCondnl 


Ooldwater 


Pryor 

Quayle 

Rlegle 

RockefeUer 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Saaaer 

Simpson 

Specter 

NAYS-2 
Simon 


NOT  VOTINO-2 

Stennls 


Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trlble 

WaUop 

Wamer 

Welcker 

WUson 

Zorlnsky 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand.  and  I  have  been  advlseo  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that 
they  would  like  to  have  a  caucus 
which,  as  I  also  understand,  would 
begin  immediately.  I  suggest  that  we 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Per- 
haps Senator  Dixon  In  a  few  minutes, 
after  he  has  made  his  statement  to  the 
caucus,  could  come  to  the  floor,  and 
we  could  finish  up  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  majority 
lesuler  yield  for  a  question?  Do  I  un- 
derstand he  is  referring  to  cargo  pref- 
erence and  nothing  else? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
we  would  like  to  finish  that  now.  It  de- 
pends on  how  long  it  takes.  It  depends 
on  the  managers  of  the  bill.  If  they 
want  to  stay  on  It  into  the  evening,  we 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Surely  you  Jest. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand accommodation  has  been 
reached  on  the  cargo  preference.  I  do 
not  know  who  will  be  the  first  spokes- 
man. Whoever  It  is  we  will  recognize 
him. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  that  it  would  probably  be  inaccu- 
rate to  say  that  accommodation  has 
been  reached. 


We  have  considerable  additional  sup- 
port and  would  hope  that  the  member- 
ship would  be  Inclined  to  support  our 
attempt  to  pass  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  fair  compromise  for  all  concerned. 
There  will  be  some  opposition  to  it. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  our 
further  discussion  of  this  Issue  if  this 
particular  amendment  is  adopted. 

There  Is  a  certain  procedure  that 
will  have  to  be  followed  with  reference 
to  two  of  the  amendments  now  on  the 
tree  and  then,  sis  I  understand  It.  I  will 
offer  the  amendment  that  is  the  so- 
called  compromise  amendment  which 
we  hope  will  receive  sufficient  support 
to  silence  this  discussion  on  the  cargo 
preference  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  ball  is  in  the  air. 
Proceed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  If  I  could  Inquire  from  my 
good  friend  from  Hawaii  if  he  would 
be  willing  at  this  point  to  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  one  side  of  the  amend- 
ment tree  so  that  we  might  see  If 
there  is  support  In  the  Senate  for  this 
compromise  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Is  prepared  to  offer. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  If  my 
friend  will  yield.  I  think  the  first  step 
will  have  to  l)e  one  where  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wUl  withdraw  his  pending 
amendment  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  There  Is  no  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  is  laid  down  but  not 
yet  considered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  If  that  Is  the  case.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
state  that  I  modify  my  amendment  to 
Incorporate  the  Cochran  amendment 
to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Now  I  call  on  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

KwarDunrt  no.  »3a 

(Purpose:  To  provide  direction  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  cargo  preference  pro- 
gram.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  lUlnoU  [Mr.  Dixon]  for 
hlmaelf  and  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr.  Ihouyx. 
Mr  Stxvcns.  Mr.  Proxmirx.  Mr.  Simon,  ard 
Mr  Kastxn  propose  an  amendment  num- 
bered 932 

Mr.  DIXON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
After  "ranges."  on  page  8.  line  2  of  the 
Cochran  amendment  as  Incorporated  into 
the  Stevens  amendment.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "In  addition,  the  SecreUry  of  Transpor- 
tation, In  administering  this  subsection  and 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)),  and 
consistent  with  such  subtitle  and  section, 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
and  practicable  to  preserve  during  calendar 
years  1986.  1987.  1988,  and  1989  the  percent- 
age share,  or  metric  tonnage  of  bsigged, 
processed  or  fortified  commodities,  whichev- 
er is  lower,  experienced  In  calendar  year 
1984  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, of  waterbome  cargoes  exported 
from  Great  Lake  Ports  pursuant  to  Title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  E>evelopment  Act 
of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721  et  seq.)." 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Resident,  as  I  have 
told  my  friends  on  this  side  and  as  I 
think  my  colleague.  Senator  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  has  told  his  friends  on  the  other 
side,  this  Is  a  compromise  amendment 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  have  agreed  to.  The 
major  Interests  Involved  In  the  subject 
matter  here  have  acquiesced  In  It.  It  is 
not  all  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, myself,  and  others  from  the 
Great  Lakes  would  want. 

It  is  a  compromise  that  would  permit 
an  allocation  of  cargo  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  last  5  years  over  the  next  4 
years  for  that  reason,  and  we  are  sw;- 
quIescinK  in  that.  I  ask  consideration 
of  the  membership  on  this  side  so  that 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  will 
not  pursue  any  further  amendments 
concerning  the  cargo  preference  ques- 
tion and  we  will  support  the  product 
of  the  Senate  discussions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  HEFTJN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  oppose  this  amendment.  Basically, 
what  It  does,  if  I  understand  it,  is  for  5 
years  It  would  guarantee  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  shipment  of  Public 
Law  480  commodities  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  believe  18  percent  would  be 
specified  as  a  minimum  amount  that 
would  have  to  be  shipped  from  that 
section. 

There  are  other  ports  such  as  those 
along  the  gulf  coast  where  they  may 
have  in  the  past  had  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  45  to  50  percent  of 
Public  Law  480  shipments,  that  would 
be  45  to  50  percent  of  100  percent  of 
Public  Law  480.  Now  this  amendment 
would  mean  that  you  would  have  45  or 
50  percent  of  82  percent. 

The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  the 
east  coast  on  what  percentage  they 
have  had  and  it  would  certainly  be 
true  in  regard  to  the  west  coast  or  any 
ports. 

So  In  effect  you  are  giving  a  guaran- 
teed 18  percent  to  the  Great  Lakes  for 
5  years. 

I  realize  that  5  years  is  a  temporary 
matter.  But.  nevertheless,  it  goes  back 
over  those  5  years. 


The  port  of  Mobile  hopefully  will 
experience  a  surge  of  additional  ship- 
ments and  industry  and  business  be- 
cause of  the  development  of  the  Ten 
nessee-Tombigbee  waterway.  Mobile 
does  not  have  a  history  for  the  last  5 
years  and  I  have  some  fears  that  this 
formula  would  have  an  ill  effect  upon 
it. 

So  under  the  circumstances  I  think 
this  Is  giving  a  preferential  treatment 
to  a  certain  section  of  the  country  to 
the  detriment  of  the  east  coast,  the 
northeast  coast,  the  centra)  east  coast. 
the  southern  east  coast,  the  gxilf  coast. 
the  west  coast,  northwest  coast,  and 
the  southwest  coast,  all  of  these  areas. 

The  proposed  language  in  the 
amendment  w^ould  be  detrimental  to 
many  inland  ports.  Shipments  of 
Public  Law  480  commodities  would 
have  to  in  effect  ship  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  rather  than  going  do\^-n  the 
Mississippi  or  going  down  the  new 
Tenn-Tom  waterway  or  some  other 
places. 

So  I  think  this  is  rather  preferential 
treatment  and  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
opposed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  ensure  that  for  the 
calendar  years  1986  through  1989  inso- 
far as  is  practicable  the  ports  within 
the  Great  Lakes  port  range  will  re- 
ceive the  same  percentage  share  or 
metric  tonnage,  whichever  is  lower,  of 
title  II  cargo  as  they  received  In  the 
calendar  year  1984. 

All  port  ranges,  including  the  Great 
Lakes,  would  compete  for  the  remain- 
ing cargo  which  would  move  under  the 
compromise. 

I  call  particular  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  this  provides  that  the  per- 
centage share  or  metric  tonnage  of 
these  commodities  which  are  specified 
in  Senator  Dixon's  amendment, 
whichever  is  lower,  as  was  experienced 
in  the  calendar  year  1984  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
will  be  the  guaranteed  level  under  this 
compromise. 

I  think  it  Is  a  very  fair  approach.  It 
assures  the  Great  Lakes  region  that  as 
we  move  Into  this  new  era  they  will 
not  be  harmed  as  far  as  the  percent- 
age or  metric  tonnage,  whichever  is 
lower. 

I  yield  to  my  frlena  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska  because  although  a  compro- 
mise by  Its  very  nature  Is  never  fully 
satisfactory  to  all  of  us,  we  must  come 
to  grips  on  this  Issue.  I  think  there  is 
some  equity  in  this  compromise.  The 
Cochran  amendment,  if  it  becomes 
law,  will  over  the  next  3  years  increase 
the  cargo  preference  from  50  to  75 
percent  for  title  II  cargo. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  type  of 
cargo  is  carried  by  liners  Most  Ameri- 
can liners  of  recent  \intage  are  Isirge, 
deep  draft,  and  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  locks  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


arrangement  is  a 
have  delioerately 

percentage  and, 
you  calculate,  it 
11   percent  or  as 

This  will  assure 


Therefore,  99  percent  of  the  title  II 

cargo  on  the  Great  Lakes  goes  on  for- 
eign bottoms.  If  we  increase  the  cargo 
preference  from  50  to  75,  there  is  some 
cause  on  the  part  of  those  who  live 
along  the  Great  Lakes  to  fear  that 
they  might  be  denied  or  deprived  of 
some  of  the  cargo. 

I  believe  that  this 
reasonable  one.  We 
selected  the  lowest 
depending  on  how- 
could  be  as  low  as 
high  as  16  percent 
the  men  and  women  who  work  in  the 
docks  at  least  some  semblance  of  em- 
ployment for  the  next  4  years.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  go  along  with  this 
fair  and  equitable  compromise. 

Mr,  STEVENS,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  navs  on  the  Dixon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second'  There  is  a 
sufficient  second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  "he  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mkssissippi 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr  F>resident,  let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  although 
the  cosponsors  of  my  original  amend- 
ment, the  Senators  from  Aiaska  and 
Hawaii,  are  now  cosponsonng  the 
Dixon  amendment  which  was  seeking 
to  define  the  obligations  of  the  admin- 
istrator to  allocate  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  tonnage  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
I  am  not  able  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  understand  their  support  of  It.  And 
I  continue  to  be  impressed  with  the 
zeal  and  imagination  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, and  others  who  are  urging  that  a 
special  allocation  of  tonnage  be  made 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  But  this  is  not  a 
port  preference  bill.  It  is  a  cargo  pref- 
erence bill.  We  are  seeing  an  effort 
made  now  to  convert  this  legislation 
into  a  mandatorv  allocation  of  ton- 
nage to  one  region  of  the  United 
States— the  Great  Lakes.  There  are 
four  regions. 

It  was  stated  very  clearly  in  the 
original  compromise  that  the  adminis- 
trators should  preserve  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historic 
port  range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to 
U.S.-Tiag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section,  exported  from  the 
Atlantic,  the  gulf.  Pacific,  and  Great 
Lakes  port  ranges. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  fair  instruc- 
tion. That  is  an  equitable  way  to  direct 
the  administrator  to  try  to  protect  the 
interests  of  all  of  these  port  ranges. 

As  It  turns  out,  just  recently,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Gulf  Slates  ports, 
the  Gulf  Ports  Association,  were  in  a 
meeting,  and  this  issue  was  being  dis- 
cussed about  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  allocate  certain  per- 
centages of  tonnage  to  port  ranges. 
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They   went   on   record   opposing   any 
such  allocation. 

I  want  to  read  from  a  letter  which  I 
will  put  in  the  Record: 
I  respectfully  urge  you  to  reject— 
This  letter  is  addressed  to  me— 
any  efforts,  to  alter  the  current  provisions 
of  the  law  governing  the  allocation  of  P.L. 
480  cargo.  A  guaranteed  allocation  of  P.L. 
480  cargo  to  the  Oreat  LaJies  or  any  other 
coastal  range  Is  improper,  and  it  would  un- 
doubtedly  Increase  the  cost  of  the  entire 
program. 

Senators  should  know  that. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  me 
from  William  T.  Duke,  acting  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Port  Authority  at  Gulfport  be  includ- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mississippi  State 
Port  Authority  at  GuLrpoRT. 
GuUvoTt.  MS.  October  21.  1985. 
Hon.  Thad  Cochran. 

U.S.  Senate,  RxuieU  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Woihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cochran:  It  Ls  our  under- 
standing that  another  attempt  by  Great 
Lakes  Interests  to  secure  guaranteed  month- 
ly allocations  of  Public  Law  480  Is  being 
made.  On  two  previous  occasions.  Great 
Lakes  Interests  have  attempted  to  carve  our 
specific  allocations  of  PL-480  cargo  through 
legislative  proposals  and  revisions  to  Feder- 
al regulations  governing  the  allocations  of 
this  cargo.  Both  previous  attempts  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

The  current  effort  underway  by  Great 
Lakes  Interests  Involves  an  amendment  to 
HR-2100  creating  a  study  commission  which 
would  recommend  means  "of  overcoming 
constraints  on  export  commodities  for 
Oreat  Lakes  ports".  This  current  effort  is 
perceived  as  a  device  for  ensuring  guaran- 
teed allocations  of  PL-480  cargo  to  Great 
Ljkkes  ports. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  reject  any  ef- 
forts by  special  Interest  groups  to  alter  the 
current  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the 
allocation  of  PL-483  cargo.  A  guaranteed  al- 
location of  PL-480  cargo  to  the  Great  Lakes 
or  any  other  coastal  range  Is  improper,  and 
It  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  cost  of 
the  entire  program.  The  lowest-landed-cost 
criteria  currently  utilized  to  determine  allo- 
cations of  PL-480  cargo  Is  appropriate  and 
the  least  expensive  method  available. 
Sincerely, 

WiixiAM  T  Duke. 
Acting  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Senators  should 
also  realize  before  they  vote  that  the 
Great  Lakes  do  not  Just  handle  Public 
Law  480  cargo.  It  comprises  a  very 
small  percent,  about  2  percent,  of  the 
total  agriculture  tonnage  shipped  out 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  conversation 
of  my  friends  about  how  this  compro- 
mise, if  it  is  not  changed  as  they  are 
seeking,  is  going  to  destroy  the  ports  I 
think  may  be  overstated. 

In  cormection  with  that  argtmient. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  entitled  "Cargo 
Preference  Policies  Do  Not  Harm 
Great  Lakes  Ports"  by  the  Seafarers 


International  Union,  dated  September 
8,  1985.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cargo  Preference  Policies  Do  Nor  Harm 
Great  Lakes  Ports 

The  participation  of  Great  Lakes  ports  In 
the  export  of  cargo  preference  commodities 
Is  an  Issue  of  regional  said  national  signifi- 
cance, but  has  also  been  one  clouded  by  mis- 
leading and  erroneous  Information.  For  ex- 
ample, throughout  the  course  of  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  both  the  1985  agri- 
cultural programs  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween agricultural  exports  and  U.S.  cargo 
preference  laws.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
requirement  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
government- Impelled  agricultural  commod- 
ities be  transported  on  U.S.-flag  ships  has 
harmed  Great  Lakes  ports.  That  allegation 
Is  without  merit. 

U.S.  cargo  preference  statutes  require 
that  50  percent  of  government-Impelled  ag- 
ricultural exports  be  transported  aboard 
American  ships,  thereby  leaving  the  remain- 
ing 50  percent  of  these  cargoes  freely  avail- 
able to  foreign-flag  vessels.  Thus  far  In  1985, 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  cargoes  under 
Title  II  of  the  P.L. -480  program  have  been 
exported  via  Great  Lakes  ports  aboard  for- 
eign-flag vessels.  For  cargoes  under  Titles  I 
and  III  of  the  P.L.-480  program,  the  per- 
centage which  move  via  Great  Lakes  ports 
aboard  foreign-flag  vessels  is  even  less. 
Therefore,  the  contention  that  because 
American-flag  ships  are  unable  to  serve  the 
ports  of  Great  Lakes  for  the  carriage  of 
these  commodities.  Great  Lakes  ports  are 
denied  cargoes  which  they  would  otherwise 
secure.  Is  simply  Incorrect.  Indeed,  for  each 
Title  of  the  PL. -480  program,  there  are  still 
sut>stantlal  foreign-flag  cargoes  available  to 
Oreat  Lakes  ports  which  are  not  subject  to 
the  50  percent  U.S.-flag  requirement  of  the 
cargo  preference  laws,  and  for  which  Oreat 
Lakes  ports  can  freely  compete. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  govern- 
ment-Impelled agricultural  cargoes  are  an 
Important  part  of  the  cargo  and  revenue 
base  of  Oreat  Lakes  ports,  they  comprise  an 
extremely  small  portion  of  the  total  agricul- 
tural cargoes  which  are  shipped  from  Oreat 
Lakes  ports.  For  example.  In  1984,  276,000 
short  tons  of  Title  II  cargoes  were  exported 
via  ports  In  the  Oreat  Lakes:  In  that  same 
year,  15.218,000  tons  of  commercial  agricul- 
tural cargoes  were  shipped  from  U.S.  Oreat 
Lakes  poru  Consequently.  P.L.-480  Title  II 
cargoes  constituted  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  commercial  agricultur- 
al cargoes  which  were  exported  from  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

The  rhetoric  surrounding  this  issue  has 
been  recently  heightened  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  artificially  divert  to  others  coasts 
Title  II  cargoes  which  had  been  originally 
allocated  to  Oreat  Lakes  ports  V/hlle  USDA 
contends  that  these  diversions  were  made 
necessary  by  cargo  preference  requirements, 
that  argument  Ls  totally  fallacious.  USDA 
finds  itself  in  the  position  of  diverting  cargo 
legitimately  awarded  to  Oreat  Lakes  ports 
because  It  failed  to  comply  with  the  50  per- 
cent cargo  preference  requirement  earlier  In 
the  year:  specifically.  USDA  fell  behind  In 
maintaining  a  50  percent  U.S.-flag  share  of 
Title  11  cargoes  because  It  sought  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  foreign-flag  vessels 
available  on  the  three  tidewater  coasts. 
USDA   has  now  elected  to  divert  cargoes 


away  from  the  Oreat  Lakes,  pitting  Great 
Lakes  ports  against  U.S.-flag  carriers  where 
no  dispute  should  exist.  The  concern  of 
Great  Lakes  ports  with  the  artificial  diver- 
sion of  cargoes  to  which  they  are  entitled  Is 
legitimate:  however.  It  is  USDA.  and  not 
U.S.-flag  vessels,  which  has  caused  this  in- 
equity. 

U.S.  cargo  preference  laws  are  an  Impor- 
tant and  Integral  part  of  the  longstanding 
federal  policy  to  sustain  and  encourage  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  must  be 
maintained.  Moreover.  It  is  Important  for 
Great  Lakes  Interests  to  recognize  that 
these  policies  do  not  harm  Oreat  Lakes 
ports  or  hinder  their  development.  There  is 
no  reason  to  amend  U.S.  cargo  preference 
laws  in  a  effort  to  promote  Oreat  Lakes 
ports.  Indeed,  there  is  more  than  enough 
latitude  within  the  existing  statutes  for 
both  U.S.-flag  carriers  and  Great  Lakes 
porus  to  be  sustained  and  strengthened.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  longer  range  goal  of  further 
enhancing  cargo  movements  through  Great 
Lakes  ports  can  also  be  achieved  consistent 
with  U.S.  cargo  preference  laws.  S.  1518,  en- 
lightened legislation  introduced  by  Senators 
Glenn,  Dixon,  and  Quayle.  is  evidence  of 
that  potential. 

Seafarers  International  Union, 

September  198S. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Before  I  conclude. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  simply  state  that 
it  is  obvious  you  are  going  to  want  to 
support  this  amendment  if  you  repre- 
sent a  State  on  the  Great  Lakes  that 
uses  the  ports.  If  you  represent  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Michi- 
gan. Illinois.  Indiana,  or  Ohio,  you  will 
want  to  vote  for  this  amendment.  If 
you  represent  smy  other  State.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  are  going  to  be  voting  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  Public  Law  480 
I*rogram.  and  you  are  voting  for  a 
mandatory  allocation  to  one  region, 
which  has  never  before  been  done 
under  cargo  preference, 

I  urge  Members  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr,  President.  I 
want  to  support  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. In  fact,  the  Cochran  compromise 
contained  a  direction  to  the  adminis- 
trator—I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  this  is  not  correct— to  try  to 
seek  an  allocation  amongst  the  four 
regions  based  on  the  historical  record. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  The  exact  language  Is  a  direc- 
tion that  the  administrator  preser\'e  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable  the 
mean  historical  port  range  share  of 
cargoes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  if 
&n  allocation  is  going  to  be  made 
among  the  four  ranges,  then  it  ought 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  all  four  of 
the  port  ranges  on  some  equitable 
basis. 


What  this  proposal  does,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Is  In  effect  make  a  specific  nu- 
merical allocation  for  one  of  the  four 
ranges,  and  leaves  the  other  three 
then  to  compete  for  the  remainder  of 
the  traffic. 

Is  that  correct?  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  There  is  no  language  In  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  relates  to  any  region 
other  than  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  logical 
to  do  this.  If  we  are  going  to  start 
down  the  allocation  path,  then  we 
ought  to  fight  out  that  Issue  of  alloca- 
tions, suid  determine  them  amongst 
the  ranges. 

Short  of  doing  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  reason  the  one  range  is 
being  given  this  treatment  Is  because 
of  the  Indication  of  a  willingness  to 
keep  this  issue  before  the  Senate  de- 
spite the  fact  that  on  repeated  votes  a 
very  clear  majority  of  this  body  has 
rejected  that  approach. 

I  agree  with  the  dLstlngulshed  Sena- 
tor anci  intend  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Several  Senator  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  Just  comment  briefly,  and  then 
certainly  I  too  want  to  turn  to  a  vote. 
It  is  with  interest  that  I  listened  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  note  that  there  might  be 
some  Increased  costs  to  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

Because  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment there  should  be  some  additional 
costs,  and  the  entire  process  of  In- 
creasing the  share  of  American  bot- 
toms to  75  percent  from  50  percent 
has  enormously  IncretLsed  the  costs  of 
shipments  of  Public  Law  480  commod- 
ities. I  would  also  say  to  my  friend 
from  Maryland  that  there  Is  not  a  spe- 
cific allocation  In  this  proposed 
amendment. 

Furthermore,  the  historical  alloca- 
tions the  Senator  speaks  about  has 
suddenly  been  reduced  by  this  under- 
lying amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  very  skillfully 
brought  through  the  Senate  thus  far. 
You  are  now  going  to  get  75  percent. 
We  had  a  share  of  the  50  percent  that 
was  reduced  by  half,  and  Is  now  only 
25  percent. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Cochran  compro- 
mise eliminates  from  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence under  the  court  decision  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  the  grain  trade  on  the 
blended  credits,  and  other  similar  pro- 
grams. 


In  the  sense,  it  is  sin  effort  to  com- 
promise significantly  for  the  agricul- 
tural interests.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  supporting  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment have  been  willing  to  do  that. 

The  current  situation  under  the  law 
is  that  those  shipmenla  must  also  go 
under  cargo  preference  What  this 
proposal  does  Ls  eliminate  them  from 
that  requirement  at  the  same  time 
that  it  raii.es  the  percentage  on  title  II 
shipments  from  50  to  75  percent.  That 
is  a  reasonable  compromise  and  has 
been  supported  here.  But  a  significant 
number  of  potential  shipmenus  have 
been  freed  up  from  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence under  the  compiomise. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  is  not  only  title  II  but  the 
entire  Public  Law  480  shipments  that 
are  also  included  in  this.  The  other 
ports  wiU  receive  a  very  good  increase 
from  this.  I  think  the  amendment  is  a 
fair  one. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  In- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  if  we  can  wrap 
this  up  it  will  be  the  last  vote  this 
evening,  if  that  is  an  Incentive.  Then 
we  would  lay  down  the  dairy  amend- 
ment, if  possible,  and  be  on  that  to- 
morrow afternoon.  Tomorrow  morning 
we  will  be  on  Interior  appropriations. 
There  is  a  farm  credit  hearing  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

As  soon  as  we  have  this  vote  it  will 
be  the  last  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON  Mr.  President,  for  2 
or  3  days,  the  entire  time  that  we  have 
been  debating  the  cargo  preference 
subject,  the  proponents  attempted  to 
occupy  the  high  ground  by  stating 
that  they  want  all  of  the  money  ap- 
propriated under  the  farm  bill  to  go 
directly  to  farmers;  that  they  want  the 
lowest  possible  costs  w^hlch  will  result 
through  competition  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States  to  recipient  na- 
tions. 

Now  that  they  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  preventing  the  passage  of  such  a 
compromise,  they  take  exactly  the  op- 
posite position  where,  for  many,  many 
years,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  Slates  that  in  order  to  preser%-e 
at  least  a  reasonably  modest  merchant 
marine,  to  grant  certain  preferences  to 
U.S. -nag  carriers,  to  the  United  States 
of  America  s  merchant  marine. 

They  now  wish  to  have  preferences 
for  certain  ports. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
entirely  accurate  In  saying  what  has 
been  a  debate  over  cargo  preference 
for  the  United  States  on  a  competitive 
basis  at  least  among  American-flag 
ships  now  becomes  the  preference  for 
certain  ports  wuhm  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  paradox  '.hat  the  very  people 
who  have  asked  for  competition  now 
seek  to  reduce  such  competition  as 
there  is  in  the  program,  to  raise  the 
cost  of  the  carriage  of  these  agricul- 


tural goods  in  such  fashion  as  to  have 

!e.s.s  purchased  from  American  farmers 
than  would  be  under  the  very  stmend- 
ment  which  ihey  protested  because 
they  thought  it  had  too  much  money 
involved  in  the  carriage  of  those  goods 
themselves. 

We  do  not  need  a  debate  on  an 
amendment  which  prefers  one  Ameri- 
can port  to  another,  one  Amencan  in- 
terest to  another  We  can  quite  appro- 
priately prefer  American-flag  carriers. 
But  to  the  maximum  extent  within 
that  preference,  we  ought  to  allow 
competition  to  govern  where  it  is 
those  cargoes  originate  and  where  it  is 
that  they  go.  This  is  an  amendment 
which  I  regret  to  say  goes  very  much 
in  the  wTong  direction. 

Several  Senators  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from.  Califomia. 

Mr  WILSON.  Mr  President,  I  will 
not  repeat  the  very  cogent  arguments 
made  by  the  Senators  from.  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  and  Washington  I  will 
simply  add  this  fact:  What  we  are  t.alk- 
ing  about  here  is  port  preference  As 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  in- 
dicated, the  purpose  of  this  debate 
seems  to  be  to  give  preference  to 
American  workers.  So  be  It  Let  us  do 
that.  But  on  the  Great  Lakes  there  is 
but  a  single  Amencan-fiag  cajner. 
What  we  will  be  doing  by  this  so-called 
compromise  amendment  'f  it  passes  is 
to  give  preference  to  foreign  flag  carri- 
ers, not  to  American-flag  earners. 

That  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  President. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  be 
equitable,  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram down  and.  in  fact,  to  spread  em- 
ployment. That  is  obviously  why  the 
International  Seafarers  Union  has 
written  to  the  subcommittee  chairman 
expressing  their  opposition  to  this 
amendment  or  anything  like  it. 

Several  Senators  Vot.e!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  STFVENS  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  expressions  which  mdlcate  that 
various  organizations  Involved  In  this 
discussion  are  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. That  IS  not  my  understanding. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  Great  Lakes  do  not 
suffer  further  decline  as  we  change 
the  mix  of  this  program.  1984  was  the 
worst  year  they  have  had.  This 
amendment  says  that  in  this  new  pro- 
gram their  percentage  in  tonnage 
cannot  be  reduced  further  except  as  is 
equitable  In  terms  of  a  percentage  or 
loruiage,  whichever  is  lower. 

I  think  this  Is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  agricultural  community  and  the 
Great  Lakes  and  meeting  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Senate  and  the  repeated 
votes  we  had  here  before.  I  want  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it.  It  Is  the 
one  way  out  of  this  dilemma  we  are  in 
right  now.  It  is  only  a  guarantee  to  the 
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extent  of  a  percentage  of  the  worst 
year  in  history  in  terms  of  this  area. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  wish 
to  comment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  wild  idea  that  was  brought  up  by 
the  Senators  from  Alaska.  Hawaii,  Illi- 
nois, or  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  the 
product  of  many  hours  of  work.  We 
feel  that  this  is  equitable  and  fair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  this  compromise.  It  preserves 
the  percentage  share  or.  alternatively, 
the  tonnage  exported  from  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  in  1984.  at  least  for  the 
next  4  years. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  a 
longer  time  period,  at  least  the  amend- 
ment assures  that  there  will  be  no 
abrupt  disruption  of  business  to  Mil- 
waukee, Green  Bay.  Kenosha.  Superi- 
or, and  other  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Public  Law  480  cargo  makes  up  the 
vast  majority  of  the  business  of  these 
ports— in  some  cases  over  90  percent. 

We're  not  asking  for  a  handout.  Our 
ports  are  actually  cheaper  and  com- 
pete quite  well  when  competition  is 
fair.  All  we're  asking  for  is  equity. 

Don't  deprive  us  of  the  cargo  we 
need  to  survive.  The  small  percentage 
of  the  total  Public  Law  480  program 
shipped  by  the  lakes  means  very  little 
to  other  port  ranges,  but  it  means  life 
or  death  to  us.  I  can't  believe  this  body 
would  want  to  close  down  our  ports 
and  put  our  people  out  of  work  just 
for  the  promise  of  a  little  bit  more 
cargo,  gained  at  our  expense. 

Mr.  President,  given  these  facts  I  be- 
lieve all  my  colleagues  should  be  able 
to  support  this  amendment.  It  saves 
money,  it  saves  Jobs,  and  it  saves 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  the  program  is  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  tomorrow,  ii  he  is  able  to  tell 
us  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated, this  would  be  the  last  vote  this 
evening,  whatever  happens.  Tomorrow 
morning,  there  is  a  very  important 
hearing  on  the  farm  credit  crisis  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  We 
might  at  least  start  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill.  We  cannot  get  very  far 
on  that  tomorrow.  We  are  trying  to 
see  if  we  might  proceed  on  that  bill 
about  9:30  tomorrow  and  be  back  on 
the  farm  bill  about  1  o'clock. 

We  will  probably  be  on  the  farm  bill 
until  fairly  late  tomorrow  night  and 
most  of  Friday.  We  will  not  be  in  on 
Friday  evening,  but  I  would  say  at 
least  until  Friday  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  permit  me  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion, it  is  this:  When  this  amendment 
is  disposed  of.  would  it  be  possible  for 
Senator  Melcher  to  lay  down  his 
amendment   tonight  so   that   we   will 


have  it  before  the  Senate  tomorrow 
when  we  go  back  on  this  measure? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  there  is  a  Haw- 
kins amendment  which  must  be  laid 
down.  too.  I  believe  we  can  discuss 
that.  I  could  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  might  point  out 
that  what  I  would  like  to  do.  if  possi- 
ble, is  to  offer  the  amendment  to 
reduce  the  spending,  a  comprehensive 
amendment  to  reduce  the  spending  in 
the  package  in  this  bill,  so  that  we  are 
within  the  budget  resolution.  In  get- 
ting to  that.  I  might  say.  it  is  rather 
important  before  we  start  piecemeal- 
ing  one  thing  at  a  time,  whether  it  is 
on  dairy  tomorrow,  peanuts  the  next 
day.  cotton  after  that,  or  however 
these  amendments  are  brought  up. 

I  think  it  is  a  comprehensive,  overall 
amendment  that  would  ordinarily 
have  been  done  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  if  we  had  not  thought  it 
was  so  necessary  to  get  the  bill  up 
promptly.  We  never  did  go  over  it 
after  we  adopted  all  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  various  titles.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  get  the  amendment  up  when- 
ever it  is  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  other  compre- 
hensive amendments  being  discussed.  I 
would  not  be  able  to  agree  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
would  be  recognized  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  Eimendment.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  Eimendment  is  going  to  come 
out.  We  may  still  be  on  cargo  prefer- 
ence, unless  the  amendment  carries. 
We  will  t)e  right  bfick  to  cargo  prefer- 
ence. We  cannot  displace  that.  We  will 
just  have  to  see  who  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  it  is  up  to  the  Chair  to  recognize 
the  Senator  who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  way  to  do  it  unless  we  reach 
some  agreement.  I  doubt  that  "vlll  be 
reached.  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  B"5rRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  not  saying,  is  he.  that 
he  would  not  agree  to  the  recognition 
by  th3  Chair  of  Senator  Melcher? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  If  I  was  the  Chair 
and  he  was  the  first  up.  I  would  recog- 
nize him. 

Mr.  B"VTID.  I  thaiik  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
932.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Pressler]  are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 
Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis 
slssippl  [Mr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hecht).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  269  Leg.] 
YEAS-53 


Abdnor 

Eaclelon 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

Pord 

Murkowskl 

Amuilrong 

Gam 

NIckles 

Bauciu 

Glenn 

Pell 

Blngamui 

Oraaiiey 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Harkin 

Pryor 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

RIegle 

Chalee 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Crvuton 

Kauebaum 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Levin 

Specter 

DeConctnl 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Malsunaga 

Stevens 

Dodd 

McConnell 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Melcher 

Wallop 

UomenicI 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 
NAYS-43 

B«nUen 

Hart 

Mattlngly 

BIden 

Hatfield 

McClure 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Hecht 

Packwood 

Chiles 

Henin 

Roth 

Cochran 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cohen 

HoUlnxi 

S.ir  banes 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

East 

Johnston 

Symms 

E^ans 

Kennedy 

Trlble 

Exon 

Kerry 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Lautenberg 

Wilson 

Gore 

Leahy 

Zorlnaky 

Gorton 

Long 

Gramm 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Bradley 

Pressler 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

So  the  amendment  (No.  932)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  now  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the 
basic  amendment  by  voice  vote  if  that 
is  agreeable. 

We  agreed  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes,  but  that  is  the  basic 
amendment  now.  I  know  of  no  other 
amendment  that  Is  pending. 

Mr   INOUYE.  Get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  we  can  dispose  of  the  un- 
derlying amendment  by  voice  vote. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  understand  it 
would  take  unanimous  consent  to  set 
that  amendment  aside,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
be  all  right  to  have  a  voice  vote  If  we 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  a  motion  to  re- 
consider at  some  point,  because  I  wish 
to  be  on  record  for  the  amendment.  I 
think  some  of  us  wish  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  as  finally  agreed  to.  It 
would  be  all  right  if  we  agree  to  it  on  a 
voice  vote  if  we  have  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  and  a  rollcall  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  at  some 
point  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
majority  leader  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion on  that  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  if  Senators  wish  a  rollcall 
vote  on  this  amendment,  woulo  it  be 
possible  to  set  It  aside  for  a  time  cer- 
tain by  unanimous  consent,  to  have  It 
come  back  at  that  time,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  and  take  care  of 
everyone's  concern  that  way? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
can  take  care  of  the  concern  by  just 
acting  on  the  amendment  and  not 
having  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  satisfy  me. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  could  reconsider 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table.  If 
Senators  want  to  be  on  record  they 
would  then  be  recorded  on  the  record 
and  those  who  would  be  against  could 
do  so  also. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  more  thing  In  this  Instance.  The 
amendment  on  this  type  of  a  cargo 
preference  I  made  it  clear  quite  a  few- 
days  ago  that  mine  was  a  different 
type  of  cargo  preference  amendment 
that  In  no  way  includes  this  one,  said  I 
still  Intend  to  offer  it. 

I  want  tho«:e  in  the  Chamber  to  un- 
derstand tnat  there  is  another  cargo 
preference  amendment  of  a  complete- 
ly different  type  that  has  no  relation- 
ship to  this  amendment  whatsoever. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  If  the 
majority  leader  wants  to  carry  the 
vote  on  my  pending  amendment  over 
to  tomorrow  and  temporarily  set  aside 
for  another  amendment,  I  certainly 
would  not  object,  if  it  wiU  help  him  in 
the  management  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  objection  to  voting  for  it  on  a 
voice  vote  provided  at  some  subse- 
quent point  those  for  it  can  go  on 
record  for  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  am  willing  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  in  any  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  can  dispose  of 
the  amendment  and  withhold  any 
motion  to  reconsider. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr  President,  the 
cargo  preference  amendment  is  open 
for  amendment  at  this  time  and  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  bill  seem  to  be  shielded. 

It  is  very  significant  when  we  consid- 
er this  farm  bill  that  we  do  consider 
the  cost  on  every  amendment  that  is 
going  to  be  offered,  every  amendment 
that  has  been  offered,  and  every 
amendment  that  is  going  .o  be  offered 
until  the  bill  is  completed  The  ques- 
tion is  going  to  be  raised  is  it  within 
the  budget  or  how  much  it  adds  to  the 
bill? 

That  is  something  that  is  important 
to  all  of  us  here  in  this  body, 

Mr,  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
that  deals  with  the  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures In  the  bill.  In  other  words. 
It  cuts.  It  cuts  $7,6  billion  out  of  the 
bill.  The  $7.6  billion  cut  is  a  very  im- 
portant figure  since  the  bill  Is  $7.4  bil- 
lion over  our  budget  resolution. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be 
interested  in  various  features  of  the 
bill  and  are  going  to  wonder  how  they 
could  in  good  conscience  vote  for  a  bUl 
that  exceeds  our  owti  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty in  order  to  explain  what  I  propose 
to  do  when  we  come  to  vote  on  wheth- 
er it  is  a  dairy  program,  or  a  cotton 
program,  or  the  peanut  program  The 
question  is  naturally  going  to  be.  If  we 
accept  some  amendment  cutting  the 
act  on  the  program  how  much  do  we 
save,  how  does  it  help  us  in  our  budget 
posture? 

Those  of  us  who  sen'e  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  worked  long  and 
hard  for  months  trying  to  get  this  bill 
to  the  Chamber.  It  took  us  until  the 
end  of  September,  When  we  arrived  at 
the  end  of  September  two  things  coin- 
cided. 

First,  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  bill 
and  the  majority  leader  and  the  chair- 
man, anxious  to  get  the  bill  out  of 
committee,  said.  'Let's  finish  It  up  this 
night."  It  was  on  a  Thursday  night. 

The  following  morning  I  had  to 
leave  for  my  son  s  wedding  out  in 
Montana,  and  the  majority  leader  will 
recall  that  he  wished  us  good  luck,  I 
invited  him  to  go  along.  The  wedding 
was  In  Kallspell.  MT, 

Mr,  DOLE  I  got  there  a  week  late, 

Mr,  MELCHER  The  majority  leader 
got  there  a  week  late.  He  did  not  come 
to  the  wedding. 

We  had  a  great  time,  "oy  the  way.  at 
the  wedding. 

The  majority  leader  was  not  able  to 
get  to  Kalispell.  MT.  until  1  week  and 
1  day  later,  and  he  did  not  get  to  the 
wedding.  He  got  to  address  the  region- 
al  convention   of   Repubiican   women 


for  a  seven-  or  eight-State  area,  and  he 

had  a  good  time,  also. 

What  I  am  getting  back  to  is  when 
we  got  through  with  the  bill  we  did 
not  meet  again.  We  were  voting  on 
target  prices.  We  were  voting  on  the 
Cotton  Program,  the  Peanut  Program. 
and  all  the  components  of  that.  All  of 
a  sudden  at  the  end  of  the  bill  we 
wanted  the  bill  automatically  ap- 
proved then  in  one  package  and  no 
time  was  taken  to  do  the  ordinary 
things,  to  go  over  the  bill  section  by 
section  and  see  how  do  we  get  this  for 
sure  within  the  budget  resolution. 

But  we  did  not  do  that,  and  it  has 
left  us  at  a  disadvantage  now 

We  have  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 
He  is  opposed  to  It,  It  costs  too  much 
money 

So  my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  on  every  amendment 
that  comes  up  that  whacks  something 
out  of  the  bill  aulomaticAlly.  he  has  a 
point.  This  bill  is  too  high.  It  exceed.^ 
the  budget 

So  perhaps  this  amendment  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  because  it  bnngs  us 
back  closer  to  get  within  the  co^iflnes 
of  the  budget. 

What  I  propose  to  do  and  what  we 
propose  to  do  on  this  side  and  some  on 
the  other  side  is  to  meet  this  head  on. 
do  what  we  should  have  done  ir.  the 
committee,  go  through  it,  take  the 
cuts  where  they  should  be  and  add  It 
all  up  so  that  we  bring  this  bill  back 
with  that  amount  of  cuts  so  it  Is 
within  the  budget  resolution  as  it  ex- 
ceeds the  budget  resolution  by  $7,4  bil- 
lion, as  I  earlier  said.  So  the  fact  that  I 
have  allowed  us  to  reduce  it  by  $7.6 
billion.  I  think  almost  everyone  on  the 
Senate  floor  will  agree  that  these  cuts 
are  in  order,  that  they  are  done  with 
good,  prudent  Judgment,  and  that  we 
have  left  Intact  then  the  major  work- 
ings of  the  bill  and  the  basic  programs, 
but  we  have  done  what  must  be  done. 
We  come  back  within  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Seeking  recognition  to  offer  this  has 
been  a  little  difficult  but  obviously  It 
Is  a  first  step  before  we  consider  these 
other  amendments.  It  is  a  first  step. 

The  bill  is  now  open  for  amendment, 
and  I  wish  my  amendment,  when  it  is 
considered,  to  be  considered  en  bloc 
because  n  takes  pa.n  of  the  brdget 
cuts  here,  part  of  it  there,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  when  I  do  offer  my 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  It  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr  DOLE  I  object. 

Mr  MELCHER.  WeU,  it  is  a  proper 
time  to  face  up  to  this  and  to  get 
before  us  what  Is  necessary. 
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AMZlfDiaitT  NO.  933 

(Purpose:  To  limit  co8^8haIing  payments 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program, 
to  establish  the  time  for  payment  of  obli- 
gations under  conservation  reserve  con- 
tracts, and  to  provide  for  the  manner  In 
which  the  payments  under  the  program 
are  to  be  made  in  cash  and  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bin  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mn,- 
cRXXl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
933. 

[CONSKRVATION  RKSmWl 

On  page  328— 

(1)  line  1.  strike  out  "10",  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "9": 

(2)  line  4,  strike  out  "20".  and  liaert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "IS"; 

(3)  line  5.  strike  out  "and"; 

(4)  line  6.  strike  out  "1989".  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "1988"; 

(5)  line  7.  strike  out  "28".  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "17"; 

(6)  line  8.  strike  out  the  period,  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(7)  after  line  8.  Insert  a  new  paragraph  as 
foUows: 

"(4)  during  the  1988  through  1989  crop 
years,  a  total  of  not  less  than  25,  nor  more 
than  30.  mlUlon  acres.". 

On  page  332 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  suspend.  The  amendment  is 
not  In  order.  It  is  not  properly  drafted, 
and  Is  In  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

COCHRAH  CAKOO  PHXTXaXNCX  MBOmUXSTt 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl  be 
brief.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  aunend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  praise  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  important  matter.  Congress,  agri- 
culture, and  maritime  have  adl  debated 
cargo  preference  for  several  months 
now;  Indeed,  for  several  years.  The 
various  positions  on  this  controversial 
issue  are  all  well  known  aaid  under- 
stood. Differences  of  opinion  flared 
again  earlier  this  year  following  the 
district  court  decision  on  blended 
credit,  and  have  diverted  our  attention 
from  dealing  with  the  pressing  farm 
crisis,  and  behind  that,  our  pressing 
budget  crisis. 

I  firmly  believe  both  agriculture  and 
maritime  are  vital  to  our  Nation's  se- 
curity and  well-being,  and  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  it  is  time  to  put  this  Issue 
to  rest  in  a  manner  fair  to  both  sides. 
The  compromise  betore  us,  while  not 
perfect  In  everyone's  eyes,  represents 


just  such  an  opportunity.  It  Is  an  op- 
portunity in  that  farmers  and  export- 
ers win  know  when  cargo  preference 
does  and  does  not  apply  to  a  given 
USDA  program,  lending  consistency  to 
our  agricultural  export  programs.  It  is 
an  opportunity  for  maritime  In  that  it 
will  be  able  to  concentrate  more  on 
strengthening  and  readying  our  mer- 
chant marine  for  those  events  we  hope 
will  never  happen.  Equally  important, 
this  compromise  will  do  away  with 
Congress  having  to  choose  between  ag- 
riculture and  maritime  and  allow  all 
three  to  address  the  real  challenges  at 
hand:  Large  Federal  deficits,  high  In- 
terest rates,  and  Intense  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  add  that 
failure  to  resolve  this  issue  now  may 
only  stall  the  farm  bill  further  and  ul- 
timately hurt  those  who  must  make 
some  critical  decisions  In  the  next  few 
months  based  on  the  direction  of  our 
1985  farm  policies.  In  Instances  where 
crops  must  be  planted  In  the  fall, 
farmers  have  already  been  required  to 
make  business  decisions  without  know- 
ing any  of  the  new  farm  bill  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  to  be 
doing  over  the  next  few  years  is  clear. 
We  need  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  get 
Interest  rates  and  the  dollar  down.  We 
need  to  get  our  farm  exports  moving 
again;  we  need  to  regain  and  expand 
our  share  of  world  markets.  Removing 
the  current  unproductive  relationship 
between  agriculture  and  maritime  is 
critical  to  this  effort.  And  meaningful 
deficit  reduction  can  produce  the  re- 
sults that  would  ultimately  lessen  the 
need  for  subsidies  to  these  industries. 
The  compromise  offered  by  Senator 
Cochran  represents  the  most  equita- 
ble way  of  turning  this  negative  rela- 
tionship In  that  direction.  Failure  to 
take  this  step  would  leave  us  no  closer 
to  that  possibility,  and  would  reduce 
the  prospects  for  stronger,  more  com- 
petitive agriculture  and  maritime  sec- 
tors that  are  less  dependent  on  Feder- 
al assistance.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Euloptlon  of  this  amendment. 

PAKMDaT 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  marks  the  fourth  day  of 
Senate  debate  on  the  1985  farm  bill 
and  this  is  the  fourth  In  a  series  of 
statements  I  will  make  on  the  condi- 
tion of  rural  America.  The  legislation 
before  us  Is  not  a  bailout  program  for 
a  handful  of  land  barons  but  an  eco- 
nomic master  plan  for  a  $1  trillion  In- 
dustry. And,  In  the  final  analysis,  how 
we  treat  that  $1  trillion  Industry  in 
this  farm  bill  will  in  large  part  deter- 
mine whether  the  current  economic 
recovery  can  be  sustained. 

One  of  the  unrecognized  facts  about 
the  economic  recovery  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  financed  by  In- 
creased borrowing  by  both  the  private 
sector  and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  revelation  that  the  Federal  deficit 


for  the  recently  concluded  fiscal  year 
1985  exceeded  $200  billion  came  as 
little  surprise  to  a  public  that  now  ap- 
pears conditioned  to  $2  trillion  nation- 
al debts  and  $180  billion  Interest  pay- 
ments on  the  Federal  debt  as  par  for 
the  course  In  public  finance. 

The  public's  reaction  is  not  surpris- 
ing when  you  consider  the  fact  that 
the  private  sector  Is  just  as  bad  as  the 
Federal  Government  at  living  within 
Its  means.  Private  debt  jumped  an  as- 
tonishing $1  trillion  In  fiscal  year  1985. 
pushing  total  debt  held  by  the  private 
sector  to  an  unprecedented  $7.1  tril- 
lion. And  those  who  fall  to  see  the  sim- 
ilarities between  the  cash  flow  prob- 
lems of  highly  leveraged  farmers,  and 
the  cash  flow  problems  which  a  highly 
leveraged  economy  will  encounter 
when  the  bubble  of  economic  recovery 
bursts  under  the  strain  of  this  rapid 
accumulation  of  debt,  are  not  being 
honest  with  themselves. 

I  think  It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that 
the  public  smd  private  sectors'  Insatia- 
ble appetite  for  credit  has  been  met.  In 
large  part,  by  the  willingness  of  for- 
eign Investors  to  channel  their  capital 
Into  our  economy.  And  I  will  not 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  long  and  to 
what  extent  foreign  Investment  In  this 
country  will  continue  But.  sooner,  or 
later,  the  bills  have  to  be  paid.  And.  If 
America's  farmers,  who  have  compiled 
year  after  year  of  productivity  gains, 
can't  pay  interest  and  principal  on 
$212  billion  In  farm  debt,  how  will  our 
overall  economy,  with  a  meager  2  or  3 
percent  a  year  Increase  in  productivi- 
ty, retire  a  $7  trillion  debt?  It  can't 
and  It  won't. 

Mr.  President,  we  can't  continue  to 
borrow  the  prosperity  of  future  gen- 
erations from  foreign  Investors  any 
more  than  American  farmers  could 
count  on  continued  Inflation  in  farm 
asset  values  to  compensate  them  for 
cash  shortfalls  on  farm  sales.  And  we 
In  Congress  had  better  recognize  that. 
There  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  suffering  of  America's  farmers, 
and  It  U  about  time  the  country  took 
notice.  Because  the  old  adage— as  goes 
agriculture,  so  goes  the  country— rings 
true.  If  the  agricultural  economy  goes 
down  the  tube.  It  will  take  not  only  a 
lot  of  good  farmers,  but  our  Nation's 
economy  down  with  it. 

On  Monday,  I  discussed  the  farm 
credit  problem  afflicting  our  farmers. 
Today,  it  Is  time  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems facing  agricultural  lenders. 

Earlier  this  year  the  President 
vetoed  a  farm  credit  assistance  pack- 
age that  had  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  by  significant  margins.  And. 
when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  chose 
not  to  attempt  to  override  the  Presi- 
dents  veto,  many  people  assumed  that 
congressional  action  on  farm  credit 
would  be  postponed  until  1986.  Well, 
as  the  unfolding  story  of  the  Farm 
Credit    Systems    financial     problems 
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clearly  indicates,  we  have  put  off 
facing  the  facts  of  life  of  farm  credit 
for  too  long.  The  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  are  now 
holding  oversight  hearings  on  the  sys- 
tem's problems,  and  one  can  detect  a 
sense  of  urgency  as  the  committees 
strive  to  complete  action  before  the 
onslaught  of  another  winter  of  discon- 
tent for  America's  farmers  and  their 
lenders.  And  I  hope  they  aren't  too 
late. 

Because,  Mr.  I*resldent,  winter  has 
come  to  the  heartland.  All  of  the  signs 
are  there— harvest  is  nearly  complete. 


the  nights  get  colder,  the  days  grow 
shorter,  and  the  creditors  creep  closer. 
It  is  a  time  of  reckoning  for  farmers 
and  their  lenders,  and  if  Congress  fails 
to  act  immediately  on  fanr,  debt  re- 
structuring, I  predict  every  Member 
will  rue  our  inaction  come  spring. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  farm  income  and  credit  problem 
has  gotten  so  bad  that  we  are  now  in  a 
position  where  Congress  must  assist 
farmers  and  lenders  to  keep  the  agri- 
cultural economy  functioning.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  our  farmers  don't  need  to 
be  repeated  at  this  point,  but  I  do  not 


think  we  can  avoid  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  agricultural  lenders — the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  commercial  lend- 
ers, and  family  members— are  on  the 
verge  of  collapse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  indicating  the  distri- 
bution of  farm  debt  by  lender  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  chart  illustrates,  farm 
debt  is  held  by  a  group  of  lenders  who 
have  one  major  "fault"  in  common— 
they  were  willing  to  Invest  the  capital 
needed  to  keep  farmers  on  their  farms 
and  the  fields.  And,  as  the  major  com- 
mercial lenders  try  to  cut  their  losses 
by  withholding  agricultural  loans  and 
pulling  out  of  rural  areas,  the  pressure 
on  the  remaining  lenders  becomes 
greater  still  And  when  you  consider 
that  the  Farm  Credit  System  posted  a 
$522  million  loss  in  the  third  quarter 
of  this  year,  it  Is  hard  to  imagine  how 
we  will  be  able  to  fashion  legislation 
that  will  get  farmers  out  of  this  pre- 
dicament without  inflicting  a  great 
deal  of  personal  hardship  and  pain  on 
rural  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Farm  Credit  Services  news 
release  outlining  the  system's  9 
months  financial  results  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Farm  Credit  Services.  St.  Paou  Awnounces 
9  Months  Pinawcial  Results 

St.  Paul.  Octot>er  24.— Farm  Credit  Serv- 
ices financial  results  for  the  period  January 
1-September  30.  1985,  reflect  the  deepening 
depression  In  the  farm  economy. 

Due  to  a  major  increase  in  allowance  for 
Federal  Land  Bank  loan  losses.  Farm  Credit 
Services  Is  reporting  a  net  loss  of  $41.6  mil- 
lion for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1985.  The 
Federal  Land  Bank  is  reporting  a  year-lo- 
date  loss  of  $61.3  million;  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives Is  reporting  net  Income  of  $14.9 
million,     and     the     Federal     Intermediate 


Credit  Bank  Is  reporting  net  Income  of  $4.8 
million. 

PCS  had  reported  net  Income  of  $40.1  mil- 
lion for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  con- 
tinued declines  In  land  values  and  farm  com- 
modity prices  have  required  the  organiza- 
tion to  Increase  provisions  for  loan  losses, 
thereby  reducing  Income. 

Net  loan  volume  outstanding  for  Farm 
Credit  Services  was  $10.9  billion,  a  decrease 
of  $459  million  since  June  30.  Total  capital 
on  September  30  was  $1.4  billion,  conpared 
to  $1.5  billion  on  June  30. 

Nonaccrual  loEins.  those  loans  which  are 
earning  no  Interest,  ajnounted  to  $726.2  mil- 
lion as  of  September  30.  an  increase  from 
$353.2  million  at  the  end  of  the  second  quar- 
ter. Property  from  loan  foreclosures  and 
other  settlements  amounted  to  $94.5  mil- 
lion, compared  to  $87.4  million  at  the  end  of 
the  second  quarter. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  overall  net 
loss  for  the  first  nine  months  is  a  Federal 
Land  Bank  provision  for  losses  expense  of 
$84  million  during  the  third  quarter  This 
results  In  a  total  Farir.  Credit  Serv-lces  aj 
lowance  for  losses  of  $1734  million  as  of 
September  30.  of  which  $150  8  naUllon  Is  for 
the  Federal  Land  Bank 

The  provision  for  ioar.  .osses  during  the 
third  quarter  resulted  from  a  special  credit 
review  of  ti'ie  Federa:  La-nC  Bank  This  anal- 
ysis of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  loan  portfolio 
shows  that  a  significant  number  of  the 
loans  are  undercoUateralized.  due  to  contin- 
ued and  rapid  decline  In  farm  Income  and 
land  values.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
undercoUateralized  portion  of  all  the  loans 
Is  uncollectible,  because  borrowers  may 
have  other  assets  to  pledge  against  the  loan 
or  an  adequate  cash  flow  which  will  allow 
for  repayment.  Even  though  many  of  these 
loans  are  up  to  date  In  payment  of  principal 
and  interest,  USDA  analysis  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  indicates  continuing  deterio- 
ration  of   farm    Income   and    land   values. 


Therefore.  FCS  expects  some  of  these  loans 
to  generate  significant  losses  In  the  future. 

Other  factors  reducing  PCS  Income  for 
the  first  nine  months  are: 

—Reduction  In  net  interest  income  from 
Increased  non-eamlng  assets 

-Financial  asslslancf  p&.\Tnente  of  $12.5 
million  during  the  third  quarter  to  the  Spo- 
kane and  Omaha  districts  under  financial 
assistance  agreements  developed  by  the  37 
banks  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

Financial    assistance    of    $14    million 

from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank 
of  St.  Paul  to  St  Paul  district  Production 
Credit  Associstions 

T^e  Farm  Credit  System  ha?  anal^-zed  ag- 
ricultural economic  condition*  baser,  upon 
economic  studies  conducted  by  USDA  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  At-  a  result 
of  projected  continuing  deienoratior  in 
farm  Income  and  la.id  vaJupf  th^  na:i.n- 
wlde  Farm  Credit  System  may  be  exposec  lo 
loan  losses  aggregating  $3  billion  or  more 
during  the  1985-1987  period,  for  which  an 
allowance  for  loan  losses  of  $1.1  billion  has 
been  established  as  of  September  30. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1985,  Farm 
Credit  Services,  St.  Paul  will  complete  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  loss  exposure  Inherent 
In  the  portfolios  of  each  of  the  three  Farm 
Credit  banks.  Appropriate  additions  to  the 
allowance  for  loan  losses  vrlll  t>e  made  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1985  based  on  these  analy- 
ses. 

The  extremely  stressed  financial  position 
of  Farm  Credit  Services,  a  four-state  district 
of  the  national  Farm  Credit  System.  Is  a  re- 
flection of  the  prolonged  depression  In  agri- 
culture. 

Because  of  this  depression  imd  projections 
for  further  deterioration  in  the  farm  econo- 
my, the  Farm  Credit  System  is  seeking  fed- 
eral government  assistance  to  ensure  the 
system's  continued  WabUlty  and  ability  to 
continue  serving  agriculture  competitively. 
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The  boards  of  directors  of  the  31  Farm 
Credit  Banks  have  formed  a  special  legisla- 
tive conunlttee  to  develop  proposals  for 
system  self-help  and  federal  assistance. 
These  proposals  are  now  being  discussed 
with  the  Administration  and  Congress. 

Three  officials  of  Farm  CredH  Services 
have  been  working  on  this  proposal  In 
Washington  They  are  E.  Charles  MIehe. 
who  is  a  farmer  from  Belmont.  Wisconsin, 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  PCS  board  of  di- 
rectors; Burgee  Amdahl,  chief  executive  of- 
ficer and  president,  and  Larry  WUUams.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  for  finance  and  ad- 
ministration. 

October  23.  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Banks  Funding  Cori>oratlon  reported  that 
losses  for  the  combined  37  banks  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System  stood  at  $428.3  million 
as  of  September  30. 

Farm  Credit  Services  provides  credit  and 
related  financial  services  to  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, agricultural  businesses  and  cooperatives 
In  the  Seventh  Farm  Credit  District  of 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  North  DakoU  and 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  When  you 
consider  that  the  Farm  Credit  System 
holds  30  percent  of  farm  debt  and  Is 
reporting  $522  million  In  losses,  when 
you  consider  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  holds  12  percent  of 
farm  debt  and  will  be  operating  under 
a  $4  billion  cap  on  loan  activities  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  when  you  consider 
that  commercial  banks  are  closing 
their  doors  or  pulling  out  of  rural 
areas  with  Increasing  frequency,  and 
when  you  consider  that  troubled  bor- 
rowers have  Just  about  tapped  out 
their  relatives,  you  Just  can't  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  choice  but  to 
come  forward  and  provide  the  capital 
needed  to  restructure  farm  debt. 

Earlier  this  spring  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation at  the  request  of  Communicat- 
ing for  Agriculture,  a  nonpartisan 
Minnesota  based  farm  advocacy  group. 
The  thrust  of  that  proposal  was  to  re- 
structure the  non-real-estate  debt  held 
by  producers  with  a  debt-to-asset  ratio 
In  the  40-  to  70-percent  range  by 
stretching  out  the  repayment  period 
and  financing  It  at  much  lower  Inter- 
est rates.  I  am  convinced  that,  under 
my  proposal.  Individual  farmers  with 
relatively  high  debt-to-asset  ratios 
would  be  In  a  far  better  position  to 
cash-flow  their  debt  burden  than  they 
would  In  the  absence  of  my  legislation. 

WHAT  IS  TH«  NATDRI  Of  THE  FARM  DEBT'' 

Nationally,  the  total  farm  debt  has 
increased  dramatically.  In  1971.  total 
farm  debt  totaled  around  $54  billion; 
In  1976,  around  $91  billion;  and  in 
1984,  total  farm  debt  stands  at  $215 
billion. 

Farmers  as  a  group  have  a  much 
higher  debt  to  Income  ratio  now  than 
In  the  past.  In  1950,  the  overall  debt- 
to-income  ratio  stood  as  less  than  1;  In 
1960,  It  doubled  to  2,  changed  to  over  3 
In  the  early  1970s,  to  8  In  1980  and  to 
10  in  1984.  Today  the  average  farmer 
is  trying  to  support  $10  of  debt  for 
every  $1  of  Income. 


But  even  more  Important,  the 
nature  of  the  debt  has  changed  dra- 
matically. Debt  today  has  a  much 
shorter  maturity. 

Much  of  the  debt  is  short  term  with 
Interest  rates  tied  to  current  loan 
rates.  Elven  real  estate  debt  Is  based  on 
variable  Interest  rates  or  is  based  on 
relatively  short  contract  purchases. 
Maturities  on  a  great  deal  of  real 
estate  debt  has  moved  from  20  to  25 
years  in  the  196Cs  and  1970s  to  10  to 
15  years  or  less  today. 

CAM  rAJUfZRS  WITH  HZAVY  DEBT  LOADS  BE 
SAVED? 

For  a  substantial  segment  of  the  30 
percent  to  40  percent  of  farmers  who 
have  substantitd  debt  and  who  are  in 
various  stages  of  financial  difficulty, 
economic  survival  is  a  serious  question. 
To  help  this  group  there  must  be  a  re- 
structuring of  farm  debt.  This  group, 
mostly  full-time  family  farmers,  were 
caught  with  LOO  much  debt  at  the 
wrong  time,  debt  that  was  manageable 
under  the  prevailing  economic  condi- 
tions when  it  was  incurred  but  became 
a  cnishlng  burden  when  conditions 
changed. 

In  the  group  of  farmers,  there  are 
many  good  farmers  facing  bankruptcy 
for  lacls  of  a  way  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  an  economy  of  high  Infla- 
tion, raising  land  values  and  low  Inter- 
est rates  to  one  of  low  Inflation,  sink- 
ing land  values,  and  high  Interest 
rates. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  this  group 
can  be  helped  and  saved  with  the  right 
debt  restructuring  programs. 

DEBT  RESTRnCTtTRINO  PROPOSAl. 

In  order  for  farm  debtors  to  pay 
debt  obligations,  a  major  restructuring 
of  Indebtedness  will  be  necessary. 

The  No.  1  feature  of  amy  debt  re- 
structuring program  Is  to  stretch  out 
principal  payments  Into  a  manageable 
debt  repayment  schedule.  The  second 
major  feature  must  provide  for  a  lower 
rate  of  Interest,  and  third,  for  farm 
lending  to  continue,  the  risks  must  be 
shared. 

This  proposal  utilizes  existing 
FmHA  programs  and  expertise  of  com- 
mercial lenders  to  accomplish  this. 

These  are  the  Approved  Lenders 
Program.  Insured  Operating  Loan  Pro- 
grsun.  and  Limited  Resource  Program. 
This  debt  restructuring  plan  modifies 
slightly  these  existing  FmHA  pro- 
grams to  create  a  program  of  modified 
recovery  debt  credit 

The  heart  of  my  debt  restructuring 
proposal  Is  the  utilization  of  F^HAs 
Approved  Lender  Program,  with  some 
minor  modifications 

nCHA  APPROVED  LXNOER  PROGRAM 

Under  FmHAs  Approved  Lenders 
Program,  a  qualified  commercial 
lender  Is  approved  In  advtmce  to  proc- 
ess FmHA  guaranteed  loans.  The  ap- 
proved lender  makes  the  loan,  services 
the  loan,  and  collects  the  loan,  there- 
by reducing  the  paperwork  and  time 


required  for  FmHA  approval  of  loan 
guarsintees.  The  lender  Is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  proper  tmd  adequate 
security  Is  obtained  and  maintained. 
FmHA  makes  the  final  decision  on 
farmers'  eligibility,  use  of  funds,  and 
creditworthiness. 

WHO  DOES  THE  APPROVXD  LKirOKRS  PROGRAM 
KELP? 

In  today's  farm  economy,  there  are 
many  farmers  whose  debt-to-assets 
ratio  is  l>etween  40  percent  and  70  per- 
cent who  are  caught  In  a  credit  avail- 
ability gap.  These  farmers  are  not  in 
serious  enough  financial  difficulty  for 
consideration  by  the  lender  of  last 
resort.  FmHA.  Yet.  they  do  not  quite 
meet  the  credit  standards  of  private 
commercial  lenders. 

This  group  is  a  relatively  stronger 
class  of  farm  borrowers  than  normal 
FmHA  borrowers.  The  problem  for 
this  class  of  farm  borrowers  Is  that 
their  cash-flow  Is  Inadequate  under 
current  high  interest  rates  and  low 
commodity  prices,  though  their  basic 
personal  net  worth  eind  equity  remains 
relatively  strong.  The  security  behind 
the  loan  Is  strong  enough  to  satisfy 
the  bank  lender,  yet  the  loan  Is  classi- 
fied by  bank  regulators  as  a  classified 
loan.  For  the  bank,  every  classified 
loan  reduces  the  amount  of  available 
assets  against  which  credit  can  be 
made  available,  resulting  In  less  credit 
being  available  to  farm  borrowers, 

THE  rMHA  LOAW  GUARAWTTI  PR(X}RAM 

FmHA  loan  guarantees  are  designed 
to  provide  the  credit  necessary  for 
family  farmers  to  conduct  successful 
operations.  The  loans  are  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  machinery 
Eind  equipment,  basic  livestock,  annual 
operating  expenses,  and  refinancing 
for  authorized  operating  loan  pur 
poses.  Interest  rates  may  be  fixed  or 
variable  and  cannot  exceed  the  rate 
common  in  the  area.  The  terms  of  the 
loan  may  be  up  to  7  years  on  basic  se- 
curity. Quality  loans  may  bt  guaran- 
teed up  to  90  percent  while  high  risk 
loans  may  receive  less  than  a  50-per- 
cent guarantee. 

HOW  WILL  THE  APPROVED  LZWDERS  PROGRAM 
HELP? 

Utilizing  FmHAs  Loan  Guarantee 
Program,  the  commercial  lender  will 
have  the  additional  security  to  make  a 
bankable  loan  to  farmers  who  find 
themselves  In  a  credit  gap.  The  pro- 
gram Is  not  a  bailout  for  lenders. 
UrUess  the  loan  meets  requirements, 
with  a  reasonable  chance  for  success 
FmHA  will  not  approve  It. 

The  program  will  help,  first,  by 
making  credit  available  Second,  the 
banker  will  use  the  banks  own— pre- 
FrnHA  approved— loan  forms  familiar 
to  both  the  borrower  and  the  banker, 
reducing  FmHAs  paper  handling  load. 
Third,  credit  will  be  available  on  a 
much  quicker  basis,  assuring  that 
available  guarantee  loan  funds  reach 
eligible  farmers  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Fourth,  the  banker  and  borrower  are 
familiar  with  each  other,  helping  to 
insure  that  better  loans  will  be  made. 
Fifth,  the  borrower  Is  most  likely  to 
stretch  out  the  loan  payback.  A  com- 
mercial lender  will  normally  have  a 
maximum  of  5  years  on  the  loan  while 
under  the  FmHA  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram, a  maximum  of  7  years  is  possi- 
ble. This  extra  2  years  can  assist  the 
farm  borrower  in  achieving  an  attain- 
able cash-flow-payback  program. 

MODIFIED  DEBT  RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

I  propose  to  utilize  FmHAs  Ap- 
proved Lenders  Program  and  operat- 
ing loan  programs  to  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant plan  for  farm  debt  restructuring. 
To  achieve  this  will  require  some 
modification  of  each  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

MODIFICATIOHS  TO  THE  APPROVED  LENDERS  AND 
DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

A  basic  modification  to  the  Ap- 
proved Lenders  Program  is  to  place  a 
maximum  rate  to  be  charged  on  Inter- 
est. Under  the  Approved  Lenders  Pro- 
gram, interest  rates  may  not  exceed 
the  prevailing  interest  rate  in  the 
areas  in  which  the  loan  is  made. 

Under  the  modified  Approved  Lend- 
ers Program,  a  maximum  interest  rate 
would  be  set  at  2Vi  percent  above  dis- 
count rate.  This  would  yield  an  inter- 
est rate  of  \Qy%  percent  at  December 
31.  1984  rates. 

Clearly,  there  Is  a  need  to  lower  In- 
terest rates  In  order  to  create  a  more 
achievable  positive  cash-flow  debt  re- 
payment plan  for  many  farm  borrow- 
ers. In  addition  to  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  lower  Interest  rales,  by  lower- 
ing the  maximum  interest  rate  which 
a  commercial  lender  may  charge  under 
the  Approved  Lenders  Loan  Program, 
the  result  will  be  to  create  opportuni- 
ties for  additional  farm  borrowers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Loan  Guarantee 
Program.  A  lower  maximum  interest 
rate  will  encourage  the  lender  to  grad- 
uate the  borrower  to  a  regular  com- 
mercial status. 

The  second  basic  change  in  the  Ap- 
proved Lenders  Program  would  be  to 
limit  the  approved  lenders  guarantee 
to  a  maximum  of  50  percent  whenever 
the  direct  lending  authorities  of  the 
FmHA— Insured  Loan  Program  and 
Limited  Resource  Program— are  used 
by  a  lender  to  restructure  a  loan. 

FMHA  OPERATING  LOAN  PROGRAM 

FmHA  operating  loans  are  made  for 
both  operating  experxses  and  farm 
ownership.  Ownership  loans  may  carry 
an  Interest  rate  as  low  as  5Vs  percent 
and  may  be  written  up  to  40  years.  Op- 
erating loans  may  carry  an  interest 
rate  as  low  as  7^;  percent  and  may  be 
written  up  to  7  years.  Under  the 
Direct  Loan  Program,  appraisals  are 
done  by  the  FmHA  and  security  in  the 
loan  is  named  and  itemized  per  lender. 

MODIFICATIONS  TO  THE  DIRECT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  restructure  farm  debt, 
lower  Interest  rates  and  longer  pay- 


back terms  will  be  required  to  attain  a 
manageable,  attainable  cash-flow  for 
many  farm  borrowers. 

The  Modified  Debt  Recovery  Pro- 
gram would  incorporate  Into  the  Ap- 
proved Lenders  Program  the  use  of 
FmHA  operating  loans  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  FmHA  gruaranteed 
loans.  The  pre-FmHA  approved  com- 
mercial lender  would  process  the  pa- 
perwork for  FmHA  operating  loans, 
using  the  commercial  lender's  forms. 
FmHA  would  still  have  the  final  say-so 
on  the  loan  under  a  shortened  turn- 
around approval  or  denial.  Appraisals 
would  be  done  by  the  pre-FmHA  ap- 
proved commercial  lender  or  qualified 
appraiser.  The  main  change  in  the 
present  FmHA  Direct  Operating  Loan 
Program  would  be  to  share  security  on 
a  prorated  dollar  value  basis.  This  last 
change  Is  important  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment where  the  financial  risk  is 
shared  and  one  which  will  create  far 
fewer  complications  than  the  present 
system  of  named  security. 

Mr.  President,  this  debt  restructur- 
ing proposal  is  no  panacea.  But,  it 
would  pull  many  farmers  away  from 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  put  them 
back  In  the  business  of  supporting  our 
Nation's  economy  and  feeding  the 
world. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  has 
been  agreed  to. 


INTEGRAL  VISTAS  NO    1 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Don  Hodel  has  again 
manifested  his  good  Judgment  and 
commonsense  in  deciding  not  to  desig- 
nate "Integral  vistas"  In  and  netir 
Americas  national  parks. 

For  those  who  are  not  aware  of  this 
issue:  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  proposed  in  December  1980  to 
Identify  views,  panoramas,  and  vistas 
that  were  or  are  an  Important  part  of 
the  visual  experience  of  visitors  to  our 
national  parks. 

This  was  a  controversial  proposal  at 
the  time  and  still  Is.  Good  people  on 
both  sides  held  strong  opinions.  Those 
who  favored  designating  "Integral 
vistas"  felt  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  protect  some  of  America's  most  pop- 
ular and  treasured  views  from  the 
types  of  activity  that  could  obscure 
them  with  smoke  plumes  or  haze. 

Critics  of  the  proposal  feared  that  a 
program    to    protect    integral    vistas 


could  swiftly  become  an  activity  to  re- 
press industry,  agriculture,  and  other 
economic  activity  in  the  West  at  a 
time  when  economic  growth  and  jobs 
creation  are  so  important  to  our 
Nation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  program 
was  neither  as  broad  nor  as  compre- 
hensive as  both  sides  feared.  The  pro- 
posal gave  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior the  option  of  identifying  vistas 
that  the  States  might  want  to  protect 
for  historic,  cultural,  and  aesthetic 
reasons.  This  listing  would  provide  no 
additional  legal  protection  beyond 
that  already  in  various  parks  and 
clean  air  laws. 

After  considering  both  sides.  Secre- 
tary Hodel  declined  to  designate  inte- 
gral vistas  because. 

The  guidelines  would  provide  no  addition- 
al protection— for  the  parks— and  only 
create  opportunity  for  conflict,  litigation, 
uncertainty,  and  delay. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  wise  decision  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  It  leaves  to  the  States  the  dis- 
cretion to  make  their  o»ti  decisions, 
even  though  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's actions  would  only  have  t)een 
advisory.  In  the  words  of  the  Deseret 
News  in  an  October  11  editorial: 

If  a  State  decides  Jobs  created  b.v  &  new  in- 
dustry near  the  park  are  more  important 
than  clean  air,  that's  the  State's  preroga- 
tive   *  •  *  That's  as  It  should  be 

Second,  his  decision  avoids  the  devel- 
opment of  still  newer  reg\ilatlorvs  by 
the  Department  on  top  of  Its  existing 
authorities  and  requirements  imder 
the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act. 

Third,  the  singling  out  of  particular 
sites  and  vistas  could  have  given  the 
impression  that  we  did  not  consider 
other  situations  as  important.  This 
would  have  broadcast  the  wrong  mes- 
sage. 

Fourth,  identifying  particular  Ioca- 
tlons  could  have  given  a  false  sense  of 
security,  leading  people  to  conclude 
that  there  was  no  need  to  exercise 
much  vigilance  in  protecting  these 
sites. 

Fifth,  the  designation  might  have 
suggested  some  sort  of  hlerachy  of 
threats,  with  vistas  ranking  higher 
than  pollution  within  the  parks, 
crowding,  crime,  vandalism,  and  so 
forth. 

If  we  have  learned  much  about  gov- 
erning over  the  past  generation  it  is 
that  good  idea£  often  become  bad 
Ideas  when  they  are  codified  In  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  While  no 
one  intended  that  integral  vistas 
become  a  new  and  complicated  pro- 
gram, the  law  books  are  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  efforts  that  did. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  already  are  working  coopera- 
tively to  protect  integral  vistas  and 
other  vitally  Important  natural  values 
In  and   near  our  wonderful  national 
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parks.  Secretary  Hodel's  decision  will 
not  change  this. 


PORTLAND.  OREGON-A  ^fEW 
KIND  OF  CITY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Inspired  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
very  thoughtful  article  from  the  Octo- 
ber 21.  1985.  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine. 

The  piece  Is  written  by  Berton 
Roueche,  and  appears  appropriately  In 
the  magazines  Profiles  section,  where 
only  choicest  subject  matter  is 
brought  to  discussion. 

Entitled  A  New  Kind  of  City."  the 
article  Is  about  Portland.  OR,  a  city 
which  has  undergone  a  sweeping 
transformation  both  In  appearance 
and  In  spirit  during  this  past  decade. 
As  a  result,  this  already  distinctive 
urban  center  has  emerged  a  model  of 
urban  development,  a  city  of  even 
greater  cultural  Individuality  and  dis- 
tinction, and  one  whose  residents  «uid 
Senators  are  fiercely  proud. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  tribute  both  to 
this  great  American  city  and  to  Mr. 
Roueche's  well-crafted  and  well-de- 
served recognition,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  au-tlcle  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  New  Kind  or  City 
I  went  out  to  Portland.  Oregon,  not  long 
ago,  and  spent  five  mild  and  mostly  sunny 
days  In  a  leisurely  walking  tour  of  Its  down- 
town streets.  Its  many  parlu,  and  Its  garden 
riverfront.  Portland  was  founded  in  1845 
and  evolved  In  the  course  of  the  next  hun 
dred  years  or  so  Into  the  usual  hodgepodge 
American  city:  then,  beginning  around  1970. 
It  was  transformed  In  look  and  spirit  and 
became,  at  least  In  its  center,  a  city  of  some 
Individuality  and  distinction.  There  are 
those  who  see  In  this  transformation  a 
model  of  urban  development,  a  city  that  has 
returned  Itself  to  man.  to  a  pedestrian  way 
of  life. 

Portland  is  a  city  of  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand,  but  It  is  also  a  town.  It  combines 
the  Intimacy  of  a  town  with  the  density  and 
the  richness  of  a  city.  This  Is  to  some  extent 
a  matter  of  topography.  Portland  has  little 
space  for  urban  sprawl.  It  lies  In  a  valley  cut 
by  the  Columbia  River  and  Its  big  tributary, 
the  Willamette  (pronounced,  visitors  are 
quickly  Informed.  Will  AM  ette),  and  It  is  all 
but  surrounded  by  mountains:  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  west  and  the  Cascades  (the 
setting  of  such  eminences  as  Mt.  Hood  and 
Mt.  St.  Helens)  on  the  east  and  north.  The 
city  Itself  is  further  affected  by  nature.  The 
Willamette,  flowing  north  toward  Its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Columbia,  divides  Portland 
more  or  less  in  half  Eastern  Portland,  a 
deepwater  port,  is  Industrial  and  blue-collar 
residential.  Western  Portland— or.  more  par- 
ticularly, the  southwest  quarter— la  the 
heart  of  the  city:  Its  business,  lU  cultural, 
and.  increasingly.  Its  residential  center.  It  Is 
there  that  the  new  face  of  Portland— the 
closely  controlled  new  building,  the  careful- 
ly monitored  rehabUlUtlon  of  worthy  old 
buildings,  the  vigorous  creation  of  open 
space— Is  more  conspicuous. 


I  lived  during  my  stay  In  Portland  at  the 
Heathman  Hotel.  The  Heathman  occupies  a 
ten-story,  faintly  Itallanate  building  (with 
some  two  hundred  suitelike  rooms)  on 
Broadway  Avenue— the  principal  street 
(shops,  hotels,  theatres,  restaurants)  of 
southwest  Portland— at  Salmon  Street.  It  Is 
a  recently  renovated  version  of  the  New 
Heathman  Hotel,  which  was  built  In  1927 
(to  replace  an  earlier  Heathman  Hotel),  and 
Is  listed  In  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  It  Is  thus  an  acceptable  representa- 
tive of  the  Portland  renaissance  I  had  my 
daylight  introduction  to  Portland  from  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  Heathman  It.  too.  was 
representative.  It  showed  me.  across  the 
roof  of  the  Arlene  Schnltzer  Concert  Hall  (a 
recent  gentriflcatlon  of  the  Portland  Para- 
mount Theatre,  and  another  member  of  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places),  a 
steep  and  thickly  wooded  hillside  to  the 
south  called  the  West  Hills— a  barrier  foot 
hill  of  the  Coast  Range,  no  more  thain  a 
mile  away.  A  little  later,  on  my  way  down  to 
breakfast.  I  glanced  out  the  window  at  the 
end  of  the  hall.  It  gave  me  a  different 
view— a  broken  view,  through  a  skyline  of 
buildings  tall  and  low— of  the  Willamette 
shining  Ir  the  morning  sun  Breakfast  at 
the  Heathman  provided  another  novelty 
My  waitress  brought  me,  along  with  a  menu, 
a  little  cordial  glass  containing  an  agreeable 
combination  of  fresh  orange  Juice,  lime 
Juice,  honey,  whipped  whole  egg.  and 
nutmeg.  This,  I  found  on  Inquiry,  was  an  in 
ventlon  of  Johnathan  Roblnette,  the  execu- 
tive chef.  "Our  guests  are  mostly  business- 
men with  work  to  do."  Roblnette  told  me 
"My  cordial  Is  to  wake  them  up.  to  knock 
off  sleep.  At  first.  It  also  contained  some 
rum.  But  then  I  was  advised  otherwise." 

The  streets  of  southwest  Portland  bear  a 
teasing   resemblance   in   name   to   those   of 
Manhattan.  The  streets  riinnlng  north  and 
south  are  avenues,  and  most  of  them  are 
numt)ered,    beginning    on    the    east    (after 
Front  Avenue)  with  First  Avenue  Broadway 
Is  paralleled  on  the  east  by  Sixth  Avenue.  A 
block   to  the   west   in   Park   Avenue.  Then 
Ninth   Avenue   appears,   then  Tenth,   after 
which  all  signs  of  the  renalasance  tend  to 
disappear.  Beckoned  by  a  glimpse  of  green- 
ery, I  walked  along  Salmon  Street  to  Park.  I 
found  (as  In  New  York)  a  double-thorough- 
fare Park  Avenue.  But  these  Park  Avenues 
flank  a  real  park— a  sulMtantlal  one.  nearly 
half  a  block  wide  and  twelve  blocks  long.  It 
begins  at  Salmon  and  runs— gently  climbs— 
to  the  south,  to  the  rise  of  the  West  Hills.  I 
turned   in   that   direction,    up   a   path    fur- 
nished  with   occasional   benches   and   bor 
dered  by  lawns  and  double  rows  of  trees.  I 
recognized  the  American  elm  and  the  sugar 
maple.  A  third  tree  was  familiar  to  me,  but  I 
could  not  give  It  a  name.  I  asked  a  young 
woman  sitting  on  a  bench  with  a  book  If  she 
Itnew  what  It  was.  "Me?"  she  said.  "Trees?" 
She  had  a  lovely  smile.  "Youve  got  to  be 
kidding."  A  sycamore  growing  near  the  curb 
of  the  farther  Park  Avenue  caught  my  eye. 
It  was  a  good  fifty  feet  tall  and  of  consider- 
able girth— at  least  four  feet  In  diameter.  It 
was   dignified    by    a   marble    plaque.    Com- 
memorative plaques,  though  I  didn't  know  It 
then,   are  commonplace   in   Portland.   This 
one  read,  "Sycamore  Tree  Planted  by  Syl- 
vester Parrell,  1880."  But  I  was  still  curious 
about  that  unidentified  tree.  A  man  with  a 
briefcase  came  by  I  asked  him  my  question. 
He  shook  his  head.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said 
"But  I'm  from  out  of  town."  The  next  man  I 
approached  kept  going.  I  caught  up  with  an- 
other briefcased   businessman,   a  Chinese. 
"Oh.  yes. "  he  said.  "It  is  ginkgo'  He  gave  a 
little  laugh.  "It  comes  from  China." 


I  walked  on  up  the  park.  There  was  a  sui 
ute  in  almost  every  block.  A  double-life-size 
Lincoln.  An  equestrian  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  Rough  Rider  costume.  Three  lightly  clad 
women    with    water    pitchers    held    aloft 
There   were   beds   of   roses    Portland   calls 
Itself  the  City  of  Roses.  The  buildings  that 
faced  the  park  were  all  substantial  (church 
es.  the  Portland  Art  Museum,  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  a  Masonic  temple,  apart 
ment  houses),  but  none  was  overpowering 
Most  of  the  apartment   buildings   had   thf 
look   of   the   twenties   and   thirties   (carved 
stone  and  polished  brass),  but  there  were 
several   that   looked  very   new.   The   tallest 
was  Just  six  stories.   I  came  to  a  drinking 
fountain.  I  stopped  for  a  drink,  and  stayed 
to  look  and  admire.  It  was  no  mere  inverted 
lap.  It  was  a  work  of  functional  art:  a  heavy 
bronze  base,  a  round  and  fluted  bronze  ped 
estal,  four  outward-  and  upward-branching 
arms,  four  little  brass  basins,  four  sparkling 
Jets  of  water.  It  was  also.  I  came  to  know 
only  one  of  many.  There  are  similar  foun 
tains  on  almost  all  the  downtown  comers 
collectively  the  gift,  on  the  eve  of  Prohlbl 
tlon.  of  a  philanthropic  lumberman  and  bor, 
Wvant  named  Simon  Benson,  and  conceived 
he  is  said  to  have  presclently  remarked,    to 
quench  a  frustrated  thirst.  " 

I   followed  the  park,  gently   but  steadily 
climbing,  to  Its  southern  end.  The  last  two 
or  three  blocks  are  flanked  by  the  buildings 
of  Portland  State  University  and  are  Inie 
grated  into  Its  campus.  Beyond   the  park 
the  West  Hills  begin,  and  I  could  make  out 
houses  clinging  here  and  there  along  their 
wooded  slopes.  There  was  no  way  to  go  but 
east,  and  I  headed  there,  toward  the  river 
toward   a   residential   complex   called   Port 
land  Center.  The  Park  Avenue  park  was  laid 
out  around  1876.  and  Portland  Center  con 
tlnues  in  a  contemporary  mode  that  earl> 
appreciation  of  urban  breathing   space.   It 
rose  in  the  first  years  of  the  Portland  ren 
aissance     on     a    commanding     slope     some 
twenty  blocks  square  that  had  once  been  a 
neighborhood   of   ramshackle   single-family 
houses.  I  came  Into  the  Center  at  Its  summit 
by  way  of  a  wide  and  winding  pedestrian 
promenade. 

A  twenty-story  condominium   loomed   or. 
the  left— loomed  above  a  parking  lot  graced 
with  laurel  hedges  and  Ivy -covered  walls- 
and  beyond  was  another  condominium,   b 
building  architecturally  compatible  with  the 
first   but   only   three   stories   high.   Beyond 
that   were  other   parking   lots   disguised   as 
parks,  a  row  of  three-story  buildings,  ther-. 
another  high  rise    On  the  right  was  a  long 
one-story  building  occupied  by  shops  pur 
veylng  the  essential  goods  and  services  of 
city  life.   I   passed  a  liquor  store,  a  travel 
agency,  a  hair  stylist,  a  dry  cleaner,  a  gro 
eery  store,  a  brokerage  office,  a  cafe  offer 
Ing   espresso    and   cappuccino.   There    were 
flowering  planters  and  rose  t)ed8.  there  were 
rhododendron    trees,    there    were    benches 
with  elderly  people  sunning  themselves  and 
young  mothers  with  perambulators  or  tod- 
dlers. There  were  street  lights  with  cast-iron 
standards    and    nineteenth-century    globes 
There  was  an  almost  birds-eye  view  of  the 
river  and  one  of  Its  several  bridges  and  the 
chaotic  beginnings  of  what  looked  like  an- 
other Portland  Center.   An  easy   flight  of 
steps  led  down  to  a  paved  plaza  with  trees 
and  a  fountain  In  the  form  of  a  mountain 
stream  cascading  down  a  rocky  chute  to  a 
shallow    pool.    There    were    big    stepping 
stones  across  the  pool,  and  a  young  couple 
was    leading    a    little    boy— squeaking    with 
fright  or  excitement— across.  A  row  of  two- 
story  apartment  houses  faced  the  plaza  on 


the  north.  The  promenade  continued  past  a 
ten-story  condominium  with  shops  and  of- 
fices at  street  level.  I  came  out  into  a  larger 
plaza,  with  cattered  groves  of  trees  on  artifi- 
cial knolls  and  a  centerpiece  contemporary 
sculpture  of  painstakingly  rusted  metal.  A 
young  woman  In  a  leather  Jacket  was 
slouched  on  her  spine  on  a  bench,  shaking 
ojjen  a  battered  package  of  cigarettes.  I 
watched  her  extract  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  last  cigarette,  watched  her  crumple  the 
pack,  watched  her  stand  and  look  around 
for  a  trash  can.  There  was  no  trash  can  In 
sight.  She  sat  back  down  and  stuffed  the 
crximpled  package  in  her  pocket. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  John  E.  Graham  said  to  me 
at  a  reception  following  a  concert  at  the 
Arlene  Schnltzer  Concert  Hall  that  night. 
Graham  is  general  manager  of  the  Oregon 
Symphony  Orchestra.  "That's  the  way 
these  people  are.  This  Is  a  clean  city  in  Just 
about  every  respect.  The  air  is  clean — clean- 
er than  most.  I'd  say.  Our  power  is  mostly 
hydroelectric  power.  It's  generated  at  the 
Bonneville  Dam  or  at  one  of  the  others  on 
the  Columbia.  They  tell  me  the  Willamette 
Is  practically  unpolluted.  And.  as  you  may 
know,  Oregon  has  the  oldest  bottle  law  in 
the  country.  But  the  main  thing,  I  think.  Is 
civic  pride.  The  people  care  about  Portland. 
They  feel  It  belongs  to  them.  Our  renewal 
program  has  practically  unanimous  support. 
I  was  bom  and  raised  on  the  E^ast  Coast,  and 
when  I  arrived  here,  seven  years  ago.  I  was 
stunned.  I  had  never  seen  a  really  clean  city 
before.  Clean  and  orderly.  I  think  they  go 
together.  You  must  have  noticed  how 
people  stand  and  wait  at  traffic  lights.  Jay- 
walking Is  unheard  of  But  now  I'm  afraid 
I'm  spoiled.  If  I  come  across  one  scrap  of 
litter  on  my  way  to  work,  I  almost  fly  into  a 
rage." 

A  day  or  two  later,  while  walking  in  a  part 
of  town  less  savory  than  Portland  Center.  I 
saw  a  weathered  old  man  sitting  in  a  door- 
way with  a  bottle  in  a  paper  bag.  saw  him 
tip  It  up  and  finish  It  off.  saw  him  get  creak- 
tngly  up  and  shuffle  a  dozen  steps  to  the 
comer  and  drop  It  in  a  trash  can. 

The  tallest  building  In  Portland  Is  the 
First  Interstate  Bank  Tower.  It  (x;cuples  a 
square  block  l)etween  Fourth  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nues Just  t>elow  Portland  Center  and  stands 
forty  stories  in  height,  with  four  stories 
below  ground.  There  Is  a  restaurant  called 
the  Loft  on  the  twenty-eighth  floor  which 
has.  the  concierge  at  the  Heathman  told  me, 
a  view  that  Is  well  worth  viewing,  and  I  went 
there  one  bright  and  sunny  noon  for  lunch. 
The  Loft  in  a  spacious  room  with  tall  win- 
dows on  the  north  and  east,  and  I  was  given 
a  table  facing  east.  I  sat  down  and  looked 
out— looked  down  and  away— at  a  scatter  of 
office  buildings,  at  the  river  and  Its  bridges, 
at  a  mighty  wall  of  mountains  rising  to  a 
mighty,  snow-topped  pyramidal  peak.  Mt. 
Hood.  I  turned  to  the  window  on  the  north. 
Rooftops.  The  river. 

Another  wall  of  mountains,  rising  to  an- 
other snow-topped  peak,  but  a  different  sort 
of  peak— a  flattened,  truncated  peak.  Mt.  St. 
Helens.  The  remains  of  Mt.  St.  Helens.  I  sat 
and  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  It  was 
Indeed  a  view  worth  viewing.  It  was  In  my 
experience  an  urban  view  of  views.  I  looked 
around  at  my  fellow-lunchers— four  busi- 
nessmen with  their  heads  together  and 
their  Jackets  hung  over  their  chair  backs,  a 
group  of  bantering  office  workers,  some 
chattering  shoppers,  an  ardent  couple.  I 
seemed  to  have  the  view  to  myself. 

Portland  Is  a  city  of  greenery.  It  is  blessed 
with  a  mild  climate  and  an  abundant  rain- 
fall that  keep  It  green  through  much  of  the 


year.  There  are  trees  on  almost  every  down- 
town street,  and  almost  every  office  building 
has  a  terrace  or  a  sunken  garden  bright 
with  flower  beds  or  ilex  bushes  or  potted 
laurel  trees.  There  are  ten  parks  in  the 
downtowTi  area  alone  With  one  notable  ex 
ceptlon,  none  of  them  is  less  than  a  square 
block  In  size,  and  two — the  riverfront  park 
and  the  Park  Avenue  blocks— are.  of  course, 
many  times  that  size.  The  riverfront  psirk 
extends  along  the  river  for  nearly  two  miles. 
and  It  Is  at  some  places  a  good  two  blocks 
wide.  It  Is,  moreover.  Just  the  beglrmlng  of 
the  Willamette  River  Greenway.  which 
eventually  will  extend  the  full  hundred-and- 
twenty-mlle  length  of  the  river  The  park  is 
otherwise,  and  perhaps  uniquely,  unusual. 
The  land  It  covers  was  once— only  a  few- 
years  ago— a  four-lane  expressway,  which,  in 
the  manner  of  most  American  cities,  denied 
the  riverfront  to  all  but  the  speeding  motor- 
car. I  walked  Its  pleasant  length  one  after 
noon,  and  there  were  fishermen  here  and 
there  along  the  seawall.  It  could  have  been 
a  stretch  of  the  Seine.  Except  that  there  are 
actually  edible  fish  to  be  caught  in  the  Wil- 
lamette. "All  kinds  of  fish.  "  one  of  the  fish- 
ermen told  me.  "But  what  most  of  us  are 
hoping  for  Is  sturgeon.  Caviar,  man!" 

The  smallest  park  In  Portland  Is  caUed 
Mill  E^ids  Park,  and  it  is  also  (one  would 
Imagine)  the  smallest  park  in  the  world. 
That  seems  to  he  apodictic.  Roughly  circu- 
lar In  shape,  it  is  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
covers  an  area  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
square  Inches.  It  Is  situated  I  was  told,  at 
the  Intersection  of  Front  Avenue  and 
Taylor  Street,  and  although  It  took  me 
some  little  time  to  find  It,  my  directions 
were  entirely  correct.  Mill  Ends  Park  Is  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  of  the  intersection:  a  tiny 
Island  of  concrete  surrounding  a  round 
patch  of  earth  (sprouting  daffodils  when  I 
saw  It)  and  two  ornamental  cast-iron  posts. 
A  bronze  plaque  on  Taylor  Street  reads, 
"From  His  Office  on  the  Second  Floor  of 
the  Old  Oregon  Journal,  Journalist  Dick 
Fagan  (1911-1969)  Periodically  Gazed  Down 
on  the  Busy  Front  Avenue  Thoroughfare  It 
Was  His  Keen  Imagination  That  Turned  a 
Utility  Pole  Hole,  In  the  Avenue  Media  Strip 
at  Taylor  Street.  Into  Mill  Ends  Park." 
Fagan  wTote  a  column  called  "Mill  Ends  " 
His  park,  one  of  the  humblest  fruits  of  the 
Portland  renaissance,  was  incorporated  Into 
the  Portland  park  system  ;r.  1976 

All  the  Portland  parks  I  saw  have  charac- 
ter, and  most  of  them  are  Interesting  In 
nature  or  in  origin.  Emerging  from  the 
Third  Avenue  entrance  to  the  Civic  Audito- 
rium (dedicated  in  1968,  but  loosely  Pailadl- 
an  In  style),  I  found  a  park  called  Ira's 
Fountain  (for  a  civic  leader  named  Ira  C 
Keller),  which  Is  neither  entirely  a  park  nor 
merely  a  fountain.  What  it  is  is  an  enor- 
mous sculpture— a  block-square  cement 
sculpture  in  the  form  of  a  spread  of  water- 
falls. The  usual  plaque  relates  the  statistics 
The  lip  of  the  falls  in  ninety  feet  wide,  the 
highest  fall  is  eighteen  feet,  and  the  water 
flows  at  a  rate  of  thirteen  thousand  gallons 
per  minute.  The  water  emerges  from  a  foun- 
tain, leaps  into  space,  and  drops  to  a  system 
of  pools  and  basins.  There  is  a  park  with  big 
trees  overlooking  the  fountaiTi,  and  another 
park  t)elow.  In  summer,  children  Jump 
through  the  screen  of  falling  water  and  play 
in  the  pools  behind,  and  the  city,  I  was  told, 
provides  a  lifeguard  to  keep  an  eye  on  them. 
Ira's  Fountain  Is  a  spectacular  urban  pleas- 
ance,  but  It  could  easily  be  dwarfed  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  usual  urban  environment. 
The  Civic  Audltorlimi,  however,  Is  Just  three 
stories  high,  and  the  other  buildings  that 


surround  the  psLTk  are  not  much  higher. 
There  are  no  Wall  Street  canyons  in  Port- 
land 

Two  blocks  north  of  Ira's  Fountain,  I 
came  to  another  green  amenity  This  \s  a 
three-block  chain  of  parks,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Third  Avenue  and  on  the  west  by 
Fourth,  which  mark  the  governmental 
center  of  town.  City  Hall  i  circa  1895-  is 
there,  and  so  is  the  new  1 1983;  Multnomah 
County  Justice  Center  The  first  of  these 
parks  IS  a  peaceful  amphitheatre  of  brick 
and  l8»Ti  withdrawn  behind  a  screen  of 
trees  and  shrubs  It  commemorates  a  former 
mayor.  Terry  D  Schrunk,  who  served  from 
1957  to  1973.  It  Is  also,  like  the  riverfront 
park,  an  earnest  of  the  Portland  renais- 
sance Its  site  until  recently  was  occupied  by 
an  office  building,  when  It  was  decided  that 
a  park  would  be  desirable  there,  the  build- 
ing was  bought  and  razed  The  two  other 
parks  in  the  chain  are  Lownsdale  Squsire 
and  Chapman  Square,  and  they  were  laid 
out  in  1852.  Through  much  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Lownsdale  Square  was  fre- 
quented exclusively  by  men  Women  gath- 
ered in  Chapman  They  are  both  conven- 
tional city  parks  with  paths  and  benches 
and  shade  trees  A  fountain  and  watering 
trough  of  the  period,  surmounted  by  a  great 
bronze  statue  of  a  bull  elk  (in  memory  of  a 
local  behemoth  of  pioneer  days),  rise  from 
the  middle  of  the  street  that  separates 
them. 

Visitors  to  Portland  are  all  but  required  to 
take  a  meal  at  an  eating  place  called  the 
Dan  &  Louis  Oyster  Bar  Dan  &  Louts  is  one 
of  the  oldest  restaurants  in  Portland  est. 
1907).  and  it  Is  situated  at  the  northern  edge 
of  the  downtown  center,  in  the  oldest  part 
of  the  city.  The  building  It  occupies  (and 
owns)  was  once  the  City  Hall.  I  went  there 
for  lunch  one  day  by  way  of  a  circle  through 
the  immediate  neigh  t>orhood,  through 
streets  of  nineteenth-century  buildings  of 
rosy  brick  and  cast  iron  which  had  sur\ived 
the  middle  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
by  reason  of  community  indifference  and 
are  now  revered  as  Historic  Landmarks 

I  loitered  near  Skldmore  Fountain,  stand- 
ing on  cobblestones  that  arrived  in  Portland 
Eis  ships'  ballast.  It  is  the  city  s  oldest  work 
of  public  art— a  sculptured  bronze-and-gran- 
Ite  fountain  with  facilities  for  both  human 
beings  and  horses.  I  Inspected  an  elegant 
cast-iron  building  that  was  once  the  leading 
theatre  and  is  now  an  enclave  of  shops  and 
calfes.  I  passed  the  Salvation  Army's  Harbor 
Light  Mission,  and  was  offered  a  drink  by  a 
mixed  gathering  of  Jo\1al  derelicts  out 
front.  Dan  &  Louis  is  across  the  street 
(Ankeny  Street)  from  a  musical  cafe  called 
the  Chocolate  Moose  I  was  showTi  to  a 
place  at  a  long  communal  table  that  looked 
capable  of  seating  thirty.  The  walls  were 
hung— were  encrusted— with  souvenir 
plates,  with  framed  photographs  and  news- 
paper clippings,  with  marine  artifacts.  I  or- 
dered, at  the  command  of  a  matronly  wait- 
ress, a  specialty  of  the  house:  Yaquina  Bay 
oysters,  no  bigger  than  white  grapes  ifrom 
Dan  &  Louis's  own  beds),  in  a  cocktail 
sauce.  Then  I  had  Columbia  River  silver 
salmon  with  French-fried  potatoes:  a  salad 
of  tiny  shrimp:  and  Iced  tea.  Dan  &  Louie 
does  not  sene  alcohol.  I  had  a  dish  of 
orange  sherbet  for  dessert.  My  bill  was  Just 
over  eight  dollars  That  Included  tip  but  not 
tax.  There  Is  no  sales  tax  In  Oregon. 

The  most  highly  esteemed  survival  of 
nineteenth-century  Portland  Is  a  three-story 
(With  cupola)  Palladlan  building  (with 
Greek  pediments)  now  known  as  the  F*lo- 
neer  Courthouse.  It  occupies,  with  its  lawns 
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and  trees  and  other  plantings,  a  block  t»e- 
tween  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  not  far  from 
City  Hall.  It  was  built  In  1868  and  was  the 
first  United  States  courthouse  In  the  Par 
West.  It  was  rescued  from  mindless  demoli- 
tion In  1968  and  restored  to  Its  full  original 
glory  In  1973.  This  glory  Is  not  immediately 
apparent.  The  main  (Sixth  Avenue)  en- 
trance and  foyer  have  been  converted  Into  a 
branch  post  office.  But  beyond  that  the 
nineteenth  century— the  opulence  of  nine- 
teenth-century public  buildings— awaits.  I 
was  shown  all  this  by  a  friendly,  or  perhaps 
Just  lonely,  security  guard  whom  I  found  at 
a  desk  In  a  corridor  served  by  a  Fifth 
Avenue  entrance. 

■Well,  no."  he  told  me.  "This  Is  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  building,  but  I  wouldn't 
call  It  a  museum.  It's  very  much  in  use.  The 
two  upper  floors  are  still  courtrooms.  The 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  sits  there, 
and  the  Bankruptcy  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Dls 
trlct  Court.  These  offices  along  here  are  the 
offices  of  the  various  court  officials.  And.  of 
course.  Senator  Hatfield  has  an  office  here. 
The  panelling  here  is  the  original  panelling. 
It's  ash.  Now.  If  you're  interested.  I'll  show 
you  the  rest.  These  stairs  are  the  original 
stairs— the  original  bannisters  and  all.  I 
won't  show  you  every  courtroom.  But  I 
think  you'll  be  Interested  In  this  one  here. 
That  woodwork  is  all  old  oak.  You  don't  see 
that  kind  of  wood  anymore.  The  furnishings 
are  partly  original  amd  partly  of  the  period 
but  acquired  from  other  old  courthouses. 
Those  bench  lamps  came  from  Chicago.  The 
benches  for  the  public  were  found  in  St. 
Paul.  The  same  for  the  hat-and-umbrella 
rack  and  the  counsel  tables  and  lectern— 
they  came  from  all  over.  The  fireplace  is  the 
original  fireplace,  and  I  guess  that  was  all 
the  heat  they  had  In  the  old  days  "  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  'I've  got  to  get  back  In 
a  minute,  but  I  want  you  to  see  the  cupola." 

We  cllml>ed  another  staircase,  curved  and 
carved  and  darkly  glowing,  and  paased  an- 
other panelled  courtroom.  The  guard 
opened  an  inconspicuous  door.  We  climbed  a 
flight  of  ladderlike  stairs.  We  came  out  In 
an  octagonal  room  with  windows  all  around. 
"This  Is  where  they  used  to  bring  the  vist 
Ing  dignitaries."  the  guard  said.  It  gave 
them  a  view  of  the  whole  city.  "Vou  can  still 
see  the  river.  Mt.  Hood  is  somewhere  l>ehlnd 
that  building  there.  And  that  one  there  cuts 
off  Mt.  St.  Helena.  But  the  way  they're 
doing  the  city  over,  you  never  know.  They 
may  be  planning  to  restore  this  view.  What 
you  see  down  there  In  front  Is  something 
new.  They  call  It  Pioneer  Courthouse 
Square.  That  block  used  to  be  the  old  Port- 
land Hotel.  President  Taft  got  stuck  in  a 
bathtub  there.  They  razed  the  old  hotel  In 
1950  and  turned  the  block  into  a  parking 
lot.  They  tore  up  the  parking  lot  and  built 
the  square  In  1983.  They  use  it  for  all  kinds 
of  things— art  exhibits,  concerts,  every  sort 
of  gathering. 

I  guess  that's  why  It's  paved.  Public  sub- 
scription helped  build  it.  Everbody  who  paid 
fifteen  dollars  got  his  name  lnscril)ed  on  one 
of  the  paving  bricks.  There's  supposed  to  be 
more  than  sixty  thousand  bricks  down 
there.  I've  got  one  myself,  if  I  could  ever 
find  it.  I  don't  know  what  those  two  big 
rows  of  pillars  are  for.  I  don't  know  why. 
with  all  that  red  brick,  they  had  to  use 
purple  and  lavender  tile  as  well.  That  cave- 
like opening  at  the  far  end  Is  a  founUln.  but 
its  also  the  entrance  to  some  municipal  of 
flees.  They're  underground.  I  don't  know 
why  the  square  has  all  those  steps  and  all 
those  different  levels.  I  don't  know  why 
there  au-en't  any  trees.  There's  been  a  lot  of 


talk  about  Pioneer  Square.  Some  people 
think  it's  a  little  weird.  But  a  lot  of  people 
use  It.  as  you  can  see." 

I  took  a  turn  around  the  square  to  see  It 
closer  up.  It  looked  a  little  less  weird  than  it 
had  from  the  cupola,  and  very  much  larger 
It  was  Indeed  in  use.  I  Joined  a  crowd  and 
watched  a  man  and  a  dog  playing  -vlth  a 
Prlsbee.  I  passed  a  red-faced  man  praying  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  I  stopped  to  hear  a  girl 
guitarist  who  was  wearing  golfball  earrings 
and  what  looked  like  a  fez.  I  passed  a  dozen 
embracing  couples.  I  passed  a  vender  selling 
daffodils.  I  passed  three  young  men  in  run-i 
nlng  clothes  handing  around  a  marijuana 
cigarette.  I  squatted  down  and  deciphered  a 
couple  of  bricks:  Frank  Plfer.  Gretchen 
Deann  Spence.  Elinor  Langer.  I  started  up  a 
wide  and  shallow  fight  of  steps,  and  saw  a 
man  in  a  dark  business  suit  standing  above 
with  an  upraised  open  umbrella.  I  climbed 
the  rest  of  the  steps  and  looked  again.  It 
wasn't  a  man.  It  was  a  statue.  That  Is.  the 
man  was  a  statue,  but  everything  else  was 
real.  Or  looked  real.  His  shoes  looked  like 
real  shoes,  his  suit  and  shirt  and  necktie 
looked  genuine.  So  did  his  umbrella.  Real 
but  sprayed  with  some  sort  of  preservative. 
There  was  a  bronze  plaque.  It  read.  "Gift  of 
Harry  H  Schwartz.  New  York  City.  1983' 

There  was  a  story  in  the  Portland  Orego- 
nian    one    morning    about    the    continuing 
aims  and  concerns  of  the  renaissance.  One 
of  the  planners  quoted  was  Patrick  Tillett. 
head  of  the  plannlng-and-urban-design  unit 
of  the  architectural   firm  Zimmer  Gunsul 
Frasca    Partnership       Downtown    develop- 
ment depends  on  weaning  people  away  from 
their    automobiles.'     he    said.    That    effort 
would  seem  to  be  well  under  way.  Traffic  In 
Portland  is  neither  heavy  nor  notably  light. 
I  was  reminded  of  the  traffic  In  midtown 
Manhattan  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  One 
reason.  I  was  told,  for  this  moderate  flow  Is 
a   recent   regulation   known   as  a    "parking 
lid"  The  Ud  limits  the  number  of  downtown 
parking  spaces,  both  metered  street  parking 
and  space  in  parking  lots  and  garages.  There 
are  no  cruising   cabs   in   Portland.   All   the 
cabs  I  saw  were  either  parked  in  designated 
cabstands    or    working.    Twelve    midtown 
blocks  of  two  major  streeU— Fifth  and  Sixth 
Avenues— have  been  redesigned  and  largely 
restricted  to  pedestrians,  buses,  and  emer- 
gency vehicles.  Both  of  them— Fifth  Avenue 
running  one  way  south  and  Sixth  running 
one  way  north— have  been  reduced  to  two 
lanes,  and  the  sidewalks  have  been  propor 
tionalely   widened.    I    paced    at    random    a 
Fifth  Avenue  walk  and  got  an  approximate 
width  of  twenty-seven   feet.  The  sidewalks 
are  variously  paved,  and  much  red  brick  laid 
In  different  geometrical  designs   There  are 
plane  and  sycamore  trees  and  stone  planters 
and  Simon  Benson  drinking  fountains  and 
benches  at  Intervals,  and  there  Is  a  glass- 
roofed  shelter  at  every  bus  stop.  The  buses 
are  frequent,  and  they  are  free  to  all  within 
an  area  of  three  hundred  downtown  blocks. 
The  streets  that  flank  Pioneer  Square  and 
the    Pioneer    Courthouse    (Yamhill    Street 
and  Morrison  Street)  were  torn  up  for  sever 
al  blocks  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  closed 
to  traffic.  I  assumed  that  this  was  for  the 
usual     mysterious     metropolitan     reasons. 
That  was  a  faulty  assumption.   "You  haven't 
heard?""  an  acquaintance  at  the  bar  at  the 
Heathman  said  to  me  one  evening     They're 
laying   track.   Portland   has  reinvented  the 
streetcar.  The  route  will  be  a  loop  from  East 
Side  Portland  across  the   river  and  on   to 
somewhere  here  on  the  West  Side,  and  then 
circle  around  and  return.  They  call   It  a 
light-rail  system." 


I  had  lunch  and  a  bottle  of  Oregon  wine 
(an  Adelsheim  Chardonnay)  one  afternoon 
with  Steven  Lowensteln.  a  native  New 
Yorker  and  a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  who  serves  as  executive  assistant  to 
Mike  Llndberg,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Affairs  for  the  Portland  City  Council.  "My 
wife  and  I  came  here  in  1970.  "  he  told  me 
"Our  son  was  Just  a  year  old.  and  Portland 
seemed  like  a  nice  place,  a  safe  place,  for 
him  to  grow  up.  As  It  turned  out.  1970  was 
Just  about  the  time  the  big  excitement  here 
began.  The  first  stirrings.  There  were  and 
su-e  a  great  many  people  Involved  In  the  re- 
newal program.  You  could  say  that  every- 
body, the  whole  citizenry,  was  involved.  The 
quality  of  the  environment  has  always  been 
important  to  Oregon.  But  the  real  leader 
ship  was  provided  by  Neil  Ooldschmldt.  who 
came  In  as  mayor  In  1973.  As  you  may  re 
member,  he  later  served  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  Jimmy  Carter  He 
j^aw.  as  we  all  do.  that  the  automobile  is  the 
problem.  We  need  It.  but  we  don't  want  to 
t>e  owned  by  it.  He  was  concerned  that  it 
would  be  the  death  of  downtown.  As  it  has 
l)een  in  so  many  cities.  He  was  afraid  thai 
the  freeways  would  dominate  the  city.  He 
was  afraid  that  development  would  proceed 
with  no  concern  for  the  people.  And  he 
thought  the  problem  was  urgent.  Portland 
was  growing  fast  Ln  the  seventies.  Well, 
things  began  to  get  turned  around.  We 
t>egan  to  see  a  new  kind  of  city.  We  got  rid 
of  the  freeway  on  this  side  of  the  river.  We 
put  through  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
humanized  development  of  downtown.  All 
but  two  or  three  of  the  big  buildings  down 
town  here  have  come  up  under  the  new 
planning.  We're  making  progress  against 
the  automobile.  But,  of  course,  that's  only 
part  of  the  problem.  If  we're  going  to  have  a 
downtown  that  is  central  to  the  area.  It 
must  have  something  to  attract  the  people 
to  it.  We've  concentrated  on  that.  All  our 
new  buildings  and  planned  w^lth  the  human 
element  in  mind.  We  have  a  height  limits 
tlon,  and  the  tallest  buildings  must  be  well 
back  from  the  river.  We  try  to  preserve  air 
and  space.  Were  proud  of  our  new  build 
Ings,  and  we  want  them  to  he  seen  and  en 
Joyed.  When  buildings  are  crowded  togeth 
er,  architecture  doe«n"t  matter  We  have  no 
rules  atx)ut  jj-chltectural  style 

Our  new  buildings  are  of  all  shapes  and 
kinds  and  materials  The  Portland  Build 
Ing— eclectic,  multi-colored,  multl-faceted- 
Whlch  was  designed  by  Michael  Graves  and 
has  won  all  sorts  of  awards.  Is  probably  thr 
only  one  of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  But  we  do 
have  basic  rules.  I  mentioned  height.  We 
also  control  bulk,  through  setbacks  and 
limits  on  floor  area.  We  think  blank  walls  at 
street  level  dehumanize  a  building  and  a 
neighborhood,  so  we  require  that  every  new 
building  provide  space  at  street  level  for 
retail  businesses— for  shops  and  cafes.  We 
think  public  art  humanizes  a  city,  so  we  re 
quire  that  one  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
any  public  building  l>e  spent  on  some  sort  of 
art.  Private  builders  tend  to  follow  suit.  We 
thlitk  downtown  should  t>e  the  cultural 
center  of  a  city,  and  the  entertainment 
center.  When  I  came  here,  there  were  no 
more  than  three  or  four  real  restaurants 
downtown.  Now  we  have  at  least  thirty.  We 
have  the  new  Arlene  Schnltzer  Concert 
Hall,  and  that  work  going  on  next  door  to  It 
win  l>e  our  new  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  There  are  plans  for  a  new  theater 
complex  Just  across  the  street.  Everything  is 
within  walking  distance.  That  was  the  aim 
of  the  master  plan.  One  of  Its  goals  is  Pro- 
vide for  a  pleasant,  rich,  and  diverse  pedes- 


trian experience."'  Downtown  used  to  be  de- 
serted at  night.  Now  It's  full  of  people- 
people  walking  around  enjoying  themselves. 
My  office  Is  In  City  Hall,  and  I  live  down 
northwest.  I  walk  to  work  every  morning.  It 
takes  me  about  half  an  hour.  Bud  Clark,  our 
mayor,  rides  a  bicycle  to  work.  We  have 
thousands  of  people  living  within  walking 
distance  of  their  work.  People  all  over  the 
country  are  running  and  Jogging.  Were  get- 
ting them  to  walk. 

My  last  meal  In  Portlsind.  like  my  first, 
was  breakfast.  The  waitress  who  served  me 
was  the  one  who  had  served  me  most  morn- 
ing during  my  stay.  She  brought  my  morn- 
ing cordial,  and  waited  for  me  to  order.  "I 
hope  you"ve  enjoyed  yourself.""  she  told  me. 
"I'm  afraid  everything's  kind  of  torn  up 
here  downtown.  All  the  new  building  that's 
going  on.  and  the  streetcar  line  and  all.  I 
guess  were  in  what  they  call  a  transition.  I 
think  it"s  a  lot  like  letting  your  hair  grow- 
out.  Its  going  to  be  beautiful.  You  Just  have 
to  accept  that  middle-growth  period."- 
Berton  Rouechz. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  treaty  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  AGEN- 
CIES AND  CLASSES  OF  EM- 
PLOYTES  UNDER  THE  PER- 
FORMANCE MANAGEMENT  AND 
RECOGNITION  SYSTEM-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  89 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Ccrrunittee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Supervisors  and  management  offi- 
cials in  GS-13.  14.  and  15  positions 
throughout  the  Federal  government 
are  covered  by  the  Performance  Man- 
agement and  Recognition  System  as 
required  by  Chapter  54,  Title  5,  U.S. 
Code,  tinless  otherwise  excluded  by 
law. 

Upon  proper  application  from  the 
heads  of  affected  agencies  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Persormel  Manage- 
ment. I  have  excluded,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5402(b)(1),  three  agencies,  units 
of  agencies,  and  classes  of  employees 


from  coverage  under  the  Performance 
Management  and  Recognillon  System, 

In  accordance  with  Section  205  (d) 
of  PL,  98-615.  any  agency  or  unit  of 
an  agency  that  was  excluded  from 
merit  pay  immediately  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  is  excluded 
from  coverage  under  the  Performance 
Management  and  Recognition  System 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment.  However,  such 
exclusion  may  be  revoked  at  any  time 
in  accordance  with  5  U.S.C  5402(b)(5). 
Upon  request  of  the  heads  of  the  af- 
fected agencies  and  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  Director  of  the  Ofrice  of 
Personnel  Management.  I  have  re- 
voked the  exclusion  of  seven  agencies 
and  units  of  agencies  so  that  they  may 
implement  the  Performance  Manage- 
ment and  Recognition  System  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Attached  Is  my  report  describing  the 
agencies  to  be  excluded  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor.  I  am  also  providing  the 
names  of  those  agencies  for  which  the 
exclusion  is  revoked. 

Ronald  Reacan. 
The  White  House.  October  30,  1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLXfO  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  3:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armoimced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1160.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  DeF>art- 
ment  of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1986,  to  revise  and  im- 
prove military  compensation  programs,  to 
Improve  defense  procurement  procedures,  to 
authorize  appropi  latlons  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  national  security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res,  227.  Joint  resolution  to  commend 
the  people  and  the  sovereign  confederation 
of  the  neutral  nation  of  Switzerland  for 
their  contributions  to  freedom,  internation- 
al peace,  and  understanding  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  between  the  leade.'?  of  the 
United  Slates  ar.d  the  Soviet  Union  on  No- 
vember 19-20,  1985,  In  Geneva.  Switzerland 

The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  THURMO?fD) 

At  6:35  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms  Goet.z.  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1986,  as  "NstlonaJ  Diabetes 
Month  ■ 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R, 
3244)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated   agencies    for    the    fiscal    year 


ending  September  30  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes,  it  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vot«s  of  the  tw"o  Houses 
thereon,  and  appwints  Mr  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr  Gray  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr  Carj*,  Mr  Durbin  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr  Whitten,  Mr  Coughlin, 
Mr  CoNTE,  Mr  Pursell,  and  Mr. 
■WoLT  &s  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  foljow- 
ing  bills  and  joint  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Sencte: 

H.R.  2713.  An  act  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  certain  provi- 
sions pertbinlng  to  restitution,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  3511.  An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain 
bribery  and  related  offenses; 

H.R.  3606.  An  act  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  section  2406  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  cost  and  price  manage- 
ment, and  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
such  provision;  and 

H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  October  27,  1986.  as 
"National  Areata  Awareness  Week." 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  imanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  2713.  An  act  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  certain  provi- 
sions pertaining  lO  restitution,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3511  An  act  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  with  resF>ect  to  certain 
brll)»ry  and  related  offenses;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  October  27.  1985.  as 
National  Areata  Awareness  Week"';  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanlmo'is  con- 
sent, and  Dlaced  on  the  calendar: 

H.R  3606  Ar,  act  to  clarify  the  applica 
tlon  of  section  2406  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  tc  cost  and  price  majmge- 
ment,  and  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
such  pro\'lsion. 


EXECUTm:  AND  OTHER 
COMMLTJICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  »1th 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1940  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled Examination  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  s  Financial  Gtatemcnts  for  the 
Year   Ended   September   30.    1984";   to  the 
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ConunJttee  on   Agriculture.   Nutrition,  and 
Forestry, 

EC- 1941.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  first 
quarterly  commodity  and  country  allocation 
table  showing  current  programming  plans 
for  food  assistance  under  Public  Law  480  for 
fiscal  year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri 
culture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1942.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics  amd  Conununlcations).  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  studies 
being  undertaken  on  conversion  from  In- 
house  operation  to  commercial  contract  for 
certain  activities  at  various  Installations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1943.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  status  of 
the  implementation  of  recommendations  of 
the  Presidents  private  sector  survey  on  cost 
control  and  other  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  report  entitled  Management 
of  the  United  States  Government— 1988':  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1944  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  proposal  to  codify  the  ship- 
ping and  maritime  laws  administered  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Coast 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC- 1945.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  transmit 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  lease  pro- 
spectus for  a  new  U.S.  district  court  facility 
in  Santa  Ana.  CA;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC- 1946.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Parole  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  under  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affadrs. 

EC-1947.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Legisla- 
tive and  Intergovernmental  Affairs),  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
except  all  positions  in  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  from  the  competitive 
service  and  place  the  Incumbents  of  such 
positions  In  the  excepted  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1948.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  President's  Representation  Fund 
for  Fiscal  Year  1985";  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-1949.  A  communication  from  the  adju- 
tant general  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  financial  audit  report  of  the  order  dated 
June  30,  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  Indicated: 

POM-507.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources; 


"AssofBLY  Joint  Resolutiom  No  27 

■Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al 
location  Act  after  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo  of 
1973  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  from  skyrocketing  gasoline  prices  by 
denying  oil  companies  windfall  profits  that 
might  result  from  the  exploitation  of  a 
sudden  decrease  in  supply:  and 

Whereas.  Oil  companies  still  gained  bll 
lions  of  dollars  In  profits  by  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  act;  and 

■Whereas.  Approximately  $1.2  billion  In 
overchanges  has  been  recovered  by  the  fed- 
eral government  through  court  Judgments 
against  oil  companies  which  engaged  in 
profiteering,  with  an  estimated  potential  re- 
covery of  tS  to  t6  billion;  and 

■Whereas.  This  situation  has  caused  one 
Judge  to  declare,  ■The  violators  of  the  pe- 
troleum price  regulations  should  be  made  to 
disgorge  their  Ill-gotten  gains":  and 

'Whereas,  Cases  are  pending  against 
Exxon,  Texaco.  ARCO,  and  other  oil  compa 
nies.  and  the  share  apportioned  to  the  State 
of  California  could  be  as  large  as  $500  mil 
lion:  and 

"Whereas.  These  court  cases  and  federal 
legislation  have  established  the  concept  of 
■restitution"  to  overcharged  customers 
either  directly  or  through  certain  beneficial 
energy  programs,  and  thus  these  funds  are 
to  be  distributed  to  the  states  through  the 
Petroleum  Violation  Escrow  Account,  which 
was  established  for  this  purpose;  and 

•'Whereas,  The  federal  administration's 
proposed  budget  for  1986  reduces  the  money 
provided  states  for  the  Low  Income  Energy 
Assistance  Program  and  proposes  to  substi- 
tute each  state's  share  of  the  assistance  pro- 
gram money  for  Its  share  of  the  Petroleum 
Violation  Escrow  Account  money;  and 

"Whereas,  This  proposed  policy  would  be 
In  direct  opposition  to  the  concept  of  "resti- 
tution '  and  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  own  rule  that  the  funds 
shall  not  be  used  to  supplant  any  existing 
program;  and 

Whereas,  The  federal  government,  as 
trustee  for  the  account,  has  a  fiduciary  obll 
gallon  to  restore  these  funds  to  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  trust,  the  injured  energy  con- 
sumers: now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  CaH/omia.  ioinUy,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re 
spectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  halt  all 
plans  to  utilize  Petroleum  Violation  H:8crow 
Account  funds  to  supplant  existing  pro- 
grams or  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  and 
Instead  to  continue  the  practice  of  appor- 
tioning the  funds  to  the  states  for  restitu- 
tion to  energy  consumers  directly  or 
through  beneficial  energy  programs;  and  be 
It  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represenatlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Represenutlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-508.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Fourth  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth 
Legislature;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

Sdiati  Rmolittiok  No.  4-70 
"Whereas,  at  the  request  of  Ronald  M 
Reagan,  President  of  the  United  States, 
Vice  President  George  Bush  will  meet  with 
leaders  of  the  Trust  Territory  In  October, 
and 


Whereas.  Salpan  will  be  the  location  of 
these  meetings;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Reagan  administration  ha* 
endorsed  the  NMI  proposal  for  the  second 
period  of  multi-year  Covenant  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  Conunonwealth;  and 

"Whereas,  this  endorsement  will  contrib- 
ute substantially  to  the  proposal  thus  bene- 
fiting greatly  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  as  the  newest  member  of  the 
United  States  political  family  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  welcome  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  visit  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Fourth  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth 
Legislature  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  welcomed  and  extended  the 
deepest  meaning  of  Hafa  Adal  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  and 

■Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall  certify  and  the  Senate 
Legislative  Secretary  shall  attest  to  the 
adoption  hereof,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the 
same  shall  be  transmitted  to  Vice  President 
Bush/ 

POM-509.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Lompoc,  California 
urging  Congress  to  retain  the  deductibility 
of  State  and  local  taxes  in  any  revision  of 
Federal  Income  tax  law;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-510,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Hillsborough,  Califor- 
nia urging  Congress  to  retain  the  deductibil- 
ity of  State  and  local  taxes  In  Federal 
income  tax  law;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

POM-511.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AssnoLY  Joiirr  Resolutiob  No.  73 

■Whereas,  The  Issuance  of  nongovern- 
mental use  bonds  nationwide  has  Increased 
over  300  percent  between  1975  and  1983;  and 

■Whereas.  During  this  same  period,  the  is- 
suance of  general  obligation  bonds  used  to 
finance  veterans'  home  mortgages  has  in- 
creased less  than  20  percent;  and 

"Whereas,  From  1983  to  the  present  time, 
the  principal  amount  of  all  veterans'  home 
mortgage  general  obligation  bonds  has  actu- 
ally decreased  because  of  HmlUtlons  on 
their  tax-exempt  sUtus  Imposed  by  Title  VI 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (PL.  98-369: 
98  SUt.  901  et  seq),  which  restrict*  the  tssu 
ance  of  these  bonds  to  not  more  than  340 
million  dollars  per  year:  and 

"Whereas.  From  Its  Inception  In  1921  to 
1984,  the  SUte  of  California  has  Issued  over 
seven  billion  doUars  in  general  obligation 
bonds  under  the  verteran*  fami  and  home 
purchase  program  known  as  Cal  Vet  and 
these  funds  have  assisted  California  veter- 
ans In  acquiring  over  370.000  homes,  and 

"Whereas.  During  lu  entire  history,  the 
Cal-Vet  program  has  been  entirely  self-suffi- 
cient with  the  result  that  there  has  been  no 
cost  whatsoever  to  the  taxpayers,  and 

■'Whereas.  Approximately  one  million  of 
the  more  than  three  million  California  vet- 
erans served  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  are 
thereby  eligible  for  farm  and  home  pur- 
chase assLitance  under  the  Cal-Vet  program, 
which  restrlcu  Its  benefits  to  veterans  ap- 
plying w^lthln  25  years  of  discharge  from  the 
armed  services,  and 

'Whereas.  The  present  llmlUtlon  of  340 
million  dollars  In  general  obligation  bonds 
plus  an  additional  100  million  dollars  in  rev- 


enue bonds  means  that  onl>  approximately 
6.200  veterans  per  year  are  able  to  actually 
receive  home  purchase  assistAnce  under  the 
program,  a  numtjer  which  is  considerably 
below  the  demand  for  Cal  Vet  benefits,  and 
■  Whereas,  These  veterans  have  served 
their  country  at  great  persona)  sacrifice  In 
time  of  need,  their  numtjer  Is  continually  dl 
mlnlshlng  so  that  their  needs  are  Immediate 
and  for  many  of  these  veterans,  the  Cal  Vet 
program  represents  their  only  realistic  op- 
portunity to  acquire  a  home  of  their  own: 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  joxnUy.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  re- 
sp)ectfuUy  memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  SUt««  to  exclude 
veterans  mortgage  subsidy  bonds  from  any 
restrictions  on  the  Issuance  by  the  sUtes  of 
nongovernmental  use  bonds,  so  that  Cal-Vet 
bonds  and  other  similar  bonds  reutn  their 
tax-exempt  sUtus  to  make  them  attractive 
as  reasonable  investment*  in  order  that 
these  vital  veteran  housing  assistance  pro- 
»(r&ms  may  continue  io  fulfill  their  domon- 
,st rated  need,  and  be  It  further 

Resolr-^d.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represenutlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Represenutlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-612.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Anoka.  Mtnnesou. 
urging  Congress  to  c»ntlnue  their  efforts  to 
halt  the  persecution  of  the  Baha  minority 
In  Iran:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-513  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Whereas.  Since  the  wanton  murder  of 
.Major  Arthur  D  Nicholson.  Jr..  United 
SUtes  Army,  on  Sunday.  March  24.  1985.  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
.StK-ialist  Republics  has  been  of  major  im- 
-.KirtAiire  and 

Whereas.  The  Free  World  in  general,  and 
the  United  SUtes  In  paj-ticular,  cannot 
permit  this  heinous  act  to  pass  without  our 
severest  criticism  and  condemnation;  and 

Whereas.  As  citizens  of  the  United 
Suies.  enjoying  freedom  unparalleled  In 
the  world,  freedom  that  is  unfortunately 
neither  recognized  nor  appreciated  by 
many,  we  cannot  passively  sit  by  while  the 
memory  of  this  w^icked  act  fades  from  the 
minds  of  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas,  These  acta  by  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue— first  It 
was  Korean  Air  Lines  007— next  it  was 
Major  Arthur  D.  Nicholson,  Jr.— and  we 
must  ask:  Where  will  the  next  act  of  vio- 
lence take  place?:  and 

"Whereas.  Renaming  "Check  Point  Char- 
lie," which  links  West  Berlin  with  East 
Berlin,  as  the  "Major  Arthur  D  Nicholson. 
Jr.,  Gate,"  would  be  a  fitting  reminder  of 
the  need  for  constant  International  vigi- 
lance of  this  International  peril,  and  would 
constitute  a  memorial  to  Major  Nicholson; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  That  the  President 
and  the  Congress  be  memorialized  to 
rename  "Check  Point  Charlie"  as  the 
"Major  Arthur  D.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Gate"  In 
memory  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  Major 
Nicholson  gave  for  the  good  of  humankind, 
and  as  a  reminder  that  all  citizens  of  the 


world  most  be  vigilant  against  future  Soviet 
violence  and  aggression,  and  be  it  further 

■Resound.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represenutlves.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Represenutlve  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes."' 

POM-514  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  California  ic 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

"Assembly  Joikt  Resolutiom  No.  77 
Whereas.  Haym  Salomon  was  an  Ameri- 
can   patriot    of    Polish    and    Jewish    back- 
ground and  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Lit)er- 
ty:  and 

"Whereas.  Haym  Salomon  was  a  revolu- 
tionary patriot  who  was  instrumenul  in 
raising  the  money  needed  to  finance  the 
American  War  of  Independence;  and 

"Whereas.  Hay"TO  Salomon  contributed  his 
own  resources  and  skill  as  a  financier  and 
broker  to  the  cause  of  liberty  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence  and  the 
esLTly  years  of  the  United  Sutes.  and 

"Whereas.  After  the  AmericAn  War  of  In- 
dependence was  over,  Haym  Salomon  died 
insolvent  from  an  lUness  he  contracted 
during  the  conflict  while  imprisoned  by  the 
British  for  his  patriotic  activities:  and 

"Whereas,  Haym  Salomon  contributed 
much  of  his  own  resources  to  the  United 
SUtes.  an  amount  which  wUl  never  be  pre- 
cisely known  due  to  the  loss  and  destruction 
of  records  during  the  War  of  1812:  and 

"Whereas.  Haym  Salomon  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  symt)Ol  of  the  Ameri(»n 
Jewish  participation  in,  and  contribution  to, 
the  American  War  of  Independence;  and 

"Whereas.  Despite  Haym  Salomon's  great 
and  selfless  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
no  national  monument  or  sutue  has  ever 
been  erected  in  his  honor:  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  to 
honor  Haym  Salomon  through  the  place- 
ment of  a  statue  of  him  In  the  United  SUtes 
Capitol  Building  or  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
and  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  him  on 
federal  land  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  SUte  of  California.  Jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Sute  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  permit  the  place- 
ment of  a  privately  funded  sutue  of  Haym 
Salomon  In  the  United  Slates  Capitol  Build- 
ing or  on  the  Capitol  grounds  and  to  permit 
the  erection  of  a  privately  funded  monu- 
ment to  Haym  Salomon  on  federal  land 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  aerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represenutves,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Represenutlve  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Sutes." 

POM-515.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Berea.  Ohio,  support- 
ing efforts  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  relief  from  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Act  as  related  to  munici- 
palities: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowtng  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  wnth  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1527:  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code  to  esublish  a  new  retirement 
and  disability  plar.  for  Federal  employees, 
postal  employees,  and  Members  of  Congress 
and  for  other  purposes  'Rept  No  99-18€ 

By  Mr  ROTH  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  A.ffalrs.  with  amendments 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title 

H.R  2872  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  New- 
York  International  and  Bulk  Mall  Center  In 
Jersey  City.  New  Jersey  as  the  New  Jersey 
International  and  Bulk  Mail  Center  and  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  former  postal  em- 
ployee by  dedicating  a  portion  of  a  street  at 
the  New"  York  International  and  Bulk  MaU 
Center  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  as  Mi- 
chael McDermolt  Place,"' 

By  Mr  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Gflvemmental  Affairs  without  amendment: 

S.  Res  247  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  S  152":  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

S.  Res.  248:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressions-  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1527:  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLLTIONS 

The  foUou'ing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr,  BRADLEY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amatoi 
S.  1807.  A  bill  consenting  to  a  modification 
in  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  relat- 
ing to  the  rate  of  Interest  on  bonds  issued 
by  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
3y  Mr  WALLOP 
S   1808  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  t«  exempt  from  taxation 
corporations   or   trusts   which   acquire   and 
msLnage  real  property  for  certain  exempt  or- 
ganizations   and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  DOLE  by  request): 
S.  1809  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  Sutes  to  permit  the  im- 
porution  of  fursklns  from  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  to  the  Commit- 
tee or  Finance 

By    Mr     SYMMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
NicKLXs.     Mr.     Hkcrt,     and     Mr. 
McCLtTRE): 
S.   1810,   A  bill  to  require  United  SUtes 
represenutlves  to  international  financial  in- 
stitutions to  oppose  assistance  by  such  insti- 
tutions for  the   production   of   agrioiltural 
commodities    In    competition    with    United 
Sutes    produced    agricultural    corrmiodltles, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 
By  Mr   CHAFEE; 
S.  1811.  A  bUl  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  frozen  cranberries:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance, 
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By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esublish- 
ment  of  a  voluntary  milk  adjtistment  pro- 
gram.   

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Sarbanes): 

S.  1813.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 

Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Eii- 

vlronment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr   Mat 

TINCLY.  Mr.  GOLDWATKK.  Mr.   CHILES, 

Mr.     HoixiNGS.     Mr.     Stennis,     Mr. 
Prvor,  Mr.  Behtsen,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr 
Hetun.  Mr.  ZoRiwsKY.  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  DuRENB^cER,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
IKOUYE.   Mr.    Helms,   Mr.    Bumpers, 
Mr.   BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  reiolution  designating 
the  week  of  January  13  through  January  19, 
1986,    as     ■National    Productivity    Improve- 
ment Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROTH  from  the  Committee  on 

Governmental  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  247.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  S.  1527  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs: to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

S.  Res.  248.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  1527:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  DAMATO: 

S.  Res.  249.  Resolution  to  honor  the 
achievements  of  Antonio  Meucci:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  1807.  A  bill  consenting  to  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
compact  relating  to  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  bonds  issued  by  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

MODinCATION  IN  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER  BASIN 
COMPACT 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  send  the  fol- 
lowing bill  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  Mr.  DAmato.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
the  ability  to  raise  revenues  to  finance 
Important  water  projects  to  ensure 
adequate  water  supplies  in  the  region. 
Specifically,  the  compact  will  allow 
the  DRBC  to  charge  precompact 
water  users  for  new  water  storage 
projects— which  have  been  deemed 
vitfJl  to  assure  adequate  water  supplies 
during  dry  and  drolight  periods. 

Mr,  President,  in  1961.  the  Delaware 
River  Basi£  comipact  was  formed  by 


the  four  basin  States  of  Delaware. 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of 
this  compact,  Congress  did  not  merely 
ratify  an  agreement  Etmong  States,  but 
Joined  the  U.S.  Government  as  an 
equal  party.  The  purpose  of  the  com- 
pact was  to  establish  a  forum  or 
agency  in  which  the  five  parties  could 
Jointly  exercise  their  sovereign  powers 
in  water  resource  management  for  the 
common  interest  of  all  people  in  the 
region  who  use  our  water  and  related 
land  resources. 

One  of  the  essential  water  resource 
considerations  Is  how  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  and  safe  water  sup- 
plies—for both  exislting  and  future 
users.  There  remains  today  and  for 
decades  to  come  more  than  enough 
water  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs  in  the  basin— but  to  do  so  re- 
quires management  agencies  to  muster 
the  financial,  political,  and  public  sup- 
port to  meet  those  needs. 

In  the  past  few  years,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  there  is  a  need  to  up- 
grade water  resource  facilities  in  the 
basin.  In  particular,  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  has  recom- 
mended additional  storage  at  two  res- 
ervoirs in  Pennsylvania.  These 
projects  are  designed  to  augment 
water  supply  and  improve  water  qual- 
ity, salinity  protection,  and  flood  con- 
trol. The  time  has  come  to  move  ahead 
with  the  construction  of  these  water 
supply  projects  as  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  Governors  of  the  four  basin 
States  and  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  President,  the  combined  non- 
Pederal  cost  of  the  two  projects  is  in 
the  $150  million  range.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  would  allow 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable 
system  to  raise  revenue  to  support 
these  water  projects.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  does  not  ask  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  pay  for  these  water 
projects.  Instead.  It  allows  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  to 
charge  users  of  the  water  for  these 
projects.  The  present  compact  allows 
the  commission  to  charge  only  post- 
compact  users  for  new  water  storage 
projects.  This  bill  would  modify  the 
compact  so  that  precompact  users 
could  also  be  charged.  The  cost  of 
these  projects  would  be  minimal;  a 
family  of  four  would  experience  a  rise 
In  their  water  utility  bill  of  Just  5 
cents  a  month. 

The  drought  conditions  experienced 
in  the  Delaware  basin  during  1980-81 
and  again  since  August  1984,  before 
Hurricane  Gloria,  underscore  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  two  vital  water  stor- 
age projects.  The  modification  of  the 
compact  provided  in  this  legislation 
will  greatly  assist  us  in  furnishing  that 
needed  storage.  Mr.  President,  the 
days  of  relying  upon  major  subsidies 
by  the  P'ederal  Treasury  have  ended. 


With  this  resolution  the  users  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin,  under  a  fair 
and  equitable  arranagement.  will  be 
able  to  share  the  cost  of  developing 
our  basic  water  needs. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  legislation  to 
amend  section  15.1(b)  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  compact.  I 
commend  my  colleague.  Senator  Brad- 
ley, for  his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  commis- 
sion the  revenue  base  It  needs  to  sup- 
port the  non-Federal  share  of  vital  res- 
ervoir storage  projects. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  no  secret  that 
New  York  has  experienced  serious 
water  shortages  recently,  and  I  believe 
that  we  must  make  a  high  priority  of 
taking  long-term  preventative  meas- 
ures to  ease  these  shortages.  The 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  was 
established  to  confront  this  type  of 
challenge,  and  I  am  here  today  to  em- 
phasize my  support  for  their  efforts  to 
develop,  conserve,  and  protect  the 
grounci  and  surface  water  resources 
throughout  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 

When  the  Congress  ratified  the  com- 
pact which  established  the  commission 
In  1961.  It  specifically  prohibited  the 
commission  from  imposing  any 
charges  for  water  withdrawals  of  di- 
versions from  the  basin  if  such  with- 
drawals or  diversions  could  lawfully 
have  been  made  without  charge  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  compact  Howev 
er.  It  Is  clear  that  conditions  within 
the  basin  have  substantially  changed 
since  enactment  of  the  compact  in 
1961,  and  that  the  cost  of  providing  a 
safe  and  secure  supply  of  water  cannot 
be  effectively  financed  and  repaid 
solely  by  the  class  of  postcompact 
water  users  now  subject  to  charges. 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  is  unanimously  supported  by  the 
Governors  of  the  four  b&sln  States 
amd  the  mayor  of  New  York  City.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  to  ap- 
prove this  vital  legislation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
taxation  corporations  or  trusts  which 
acquire  and  manage  real  property  for 
certain  exempt  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RXAL  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  BY  CEHTAIH  HON- 
PROflT  0RGANIZAT10i<8 

»  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  I>resldent.  I  rise 
today  before  the  Senate  to  Introduce  a 
bill  designed  to  help  alleviate  the  fi- 
nancial uncertainty  faced  by  many 
nonprofit  organizations. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  allow 
pension  funds.  Government  retire- 
ment fimds,  and  organizations  exempt 
under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  pool  their  resources 
along    with    other    small    entities    In 


order  to  invest  In  real  estate.  Private 
foundations,  charities,  and  colleges 
with  small  endowments  will  benefit 
markedly  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  yet  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  experi- 
ence no  revenue  loss  because  of  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  piecemeal 
changes  in  tax  laws  regarding  real 
estate  investment  by  tax-exempt 
groups,  opportunities  currently  avail- 
able only  to  the  largest  of  them  are 
not  within  reach  of  the  smaller  ones. 
Pension  trusts,  government  plans,  and 
educational  institutions  are  allowed, 
because  of  amendments  to  the  code 
made  in  1980  and  1984.  to  invest  In  le- 
veraged real  estate  without  being  held 
liable  for  taxes  on  the  Income  pro- 
duced thereby,  but  the  smaller  organi- 
zations such  as  private  foundations 
and  charities  are  not  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this. 

My  bill  will  provide  the  means 
whereby  tax-exempt  entities  are  able 
not  only  to  debt-finance  real  estate 
transactions,  but  to  combine  their 
funds  with  other  like  groups  to  diversi- 
fy their  relatively  limited  dollars  into 
Investments  which  would  have  been 
too  costly  for  them  to  consider  on 
their  own.  This  legislation  also  enables 
charities  which  invest  to  obtain  corpo- 
rate limited  liability,  and  to  retain  ex- 
tensive control  over  the  management 
of  their  investments  because  the  bill 
limits  Investors  to  35  and  requires  that 
a  majority  In  interest  be  allowed  to  re- 
place the  investment  manager. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the 
eradication  of  our  Government's  debt 
mandates  across-the-board  belt  tight- 
ening. This  reality  makes  investment 
freedom  more  Important  than  ever  for 
tax-exempt  organizations.  The  legisla- 
tion I  introduce  today  would  correct 
inequities  and  expand  the  opportuni- 
ties to  these  organizations  to  invest  in 
real  property  by  creating  a  new  corpo- 
rate Investment  entity  free  of  current 
restrictions,  and  to  retain  control  over 
their  Investments  in  the  new  vehicle 
through  mandatory  safeguards  includ- 
ed in  the  bill.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  1809.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  the  importation  of  fursklns 
from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

IMPORTATION  OF  SOVIET  FURSKINS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President.  I  Introduce  a 
bill  today  which  would  remove  the  34- 
year-old  prohibition  against  the  im- 
portation of  seven  types  of  fursklns 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  bill  is  a  result  of  negotiations  in 
May  1985  between  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Baldrige  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Patolichev. 
and  is  reflective  of  the  President's 
policy  to  seek  a  more  constructive 
trade  relationship  with  the  Soviets.  It 
is  designed  to  implement  commitments 


made  at  the  trade  talks  and  to  improve 
trade  opportunities  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  firms. 

Elimination  of  the  current  Import 
ban  will  have  minimal  effect  on  the 
domestic  furskin  industry,  as  the 
United  States  produces  only  one  of  the 
seven  embargoed  furs,  mink,  in  a  sig- 
nificant quantity.  Moreover,  more 
than  80  percent  of  our  domestic  mink 
production  is  exported  and  therefore 
has  long  competed  with  Soviet  furs  in 
the  world  market.  All  Soviet  furs  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  would, 
of  course,  continue  to  be  subject  to  the 
higher  rates  of  duty  which  apply  to 
coimtries  not  entitled  to  our  most  fa- 
vorable tariff  treatment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  together  with  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenbed. 

SECTION  1    FIRSKINS. 

The  headnotes  to  subpart  B  of  part  5  of 
schedule  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  are  amended  by  striking  out 
headnote  4. 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
wtu-ehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
that  Is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Secretary  of  Commerce 
Washington,  DC.  June  28,  198S. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  At  the  conclusion  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Com- 
mercial Commission  In  May.  I  announced 
that  the  Administration  intended  to  propose 
legislation  that  would  eliminate  a  34-year 
old  ban  on  the  importation  from  the  Soviet 
Union  of  seven  t.vpes  of  fursklns  I  took  this 
action  in  order  to  further  the  President  s 
policy  of  seeking  a  more  constructive  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
to  reciprocate  a  commitment  by  Soviet 
Foregn  Trade  Mi.nister  Patollche\  to  im- 
prove the  market  access  and  business  pros- 
pects for  American  firms  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Accordingly,  I  am  enclosing  six  copies  of  a 
draft  bUl— "To  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  fursklns  from  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." Together  with  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and  that  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Balsrige. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


S.  1810.  A  bill  to  require  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives to  international  financial 
institutions  to  oppose  assistance  by 
such  Institutions  for  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  m  con. peti- 
tion with  U.S.  produced  agriculturtil 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

FOREIGN  AORICtJLTtJRAL  INVESTMENT  REFORM 
iFAIRi   ACT 

•  Mr,  SYMMS  Mr,  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
use  of  taxpayers  dollars  to  finance  our 
agricultural  export  competition  over- 
seas. This  bill,  entitled  the  Foreisri  Ag- 
ricultural Investment  Reform  [FAIR] 
Act,  has  already  been  attached  to  S. 
1714.  the  Agriculture,  Food.  Trade, 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1985 

There  are  several  reasoru  why  I  feel 
the  bill  should  also  be  introduced  in 
free-standing  form  First,  it  wiF'  invite 
the  full  consideration  of  the  Senate 
committee  process  Second,  seeing  as 
Congressmen  Boclteb  and  Craig  are 
introducing  identical  legislation  in  tne 
House  of  Representatives  today,  it 
provides  an  opportunity  for  our  col- 
leagues in  that  body  to  show  their  sup- 
port for  the  legislation. 

And  lastly,  the  farm  bill  which  we 
are  now  considering  has  yet  many  hur- 
dles to  overcome  before  becoming  law. 
The  FAIR  provision  may  not  survive  a 
conference  with  the  House,  or  the 
President  may  veto  tlie  farm  bill  all  to- 
gether. The  problems  which  FAIR  ad- 
dresses art  too  immediate  to  be  lost  In 
this  way.* 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NiCKLES,  Mr.  Hecht,  and  Mr. 
McClitre); 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.   1811,  A  bill   to  t,emporarlly  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  frozen  cranbCTles: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  Of  DXm-  ON  FROZEN  CRANBERRIES 

•  Mr,  CHAFEE.  Mr  President  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  would  suspend 
for  5  years  the  existing  6-percent  duty 
on  imported  frozen  cranberries  This 
bill  will  eliminate  the  anomaly  sn  cur- 
rent tariff  rates  which  assess  no  duty 
on  imported  fresh  cranberries,  but 
Impose  a  6perceni  duty  on  the  same 
frozen  cranberries 

The  existing  duty  on  imported 
frozen  crtmberries  creates  a  logistical 
problem  for  cranberry  producers  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  In  order  to 
avoid  an  increase  m  the  shipping  costs, 
cranberry  growers  must  ship  their 
fresh  cranberries  immediately  o\er  the 
border  or  be  subject  to  the  increased 
duties.  This  financial  pressure  under- 
mines the  ability  of  producers  to  make 
logical  decisions  as  to  where  freezers 
should  be  constructed  for  storage  of 
cranberries. 

This  duty  suspension  is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  industry  and  of  con- 
simiers  who  pay  the  ultimate  cost  and 
would  allow  the  industry  flexibility  in 
Its  development  and  marketing. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 
Record,  as  follows:        : 
S.  1811  I 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  arid  House  of 
Revn»entative»    of    the    VntUd    StaU*    of 
America  in  Congms  assembled. 
SECTION  I    TEMPORARY  8t8PEN81()N  OP  DUTY  ON 
PROZEN  CRANBERRIES. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  Item: 

•«3  U    Cnrtmrn.  Imm         (m  m  cMii|>     *  ■  «*ni 

i/X/V 


itrsMdidlgia 
iU  Mi71) 


SEC.  2.  EPPECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the  date 
that  Is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY:  ' 
S.  1812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  voluntary  milk  ad- 
justment program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

SSTABLISHlfKlTT  OP  VOLUirTAHY  MILK 
AIXrnSTMINT  PBOCRAM 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  S.  1812,  a  bill  which 
would  reduce  Govenunent  costs  for 
the  purchase  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Mr.  President,  the  dairy  farmers 
of  this  coimtry  share  this  body's  desire 
to  reduce  the  deficit  which  threatens 
our  economy.  They  know  that  the 
Government  cannot  continue  to 
expend  extraordinary  amoimts  for 
farm  programs. 

The  American  farm  economy  is  now 
producing  record  Eimounts  of  products, 
much  of  which  have  no  home  within 
the  normal  market  framework.  Dairy 
is  not  unique.  The  amount  of  dairy 
cattle  now  on  farms  has  increased  3 
percent  from  the  same  period  last 
year.  This  bill  would  provide  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  cattle,  there- 
by reducing  tne  amount  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts produced  by  this  Nation's  dairy 
farmers.  Government  costs  for  surplus 
products  would  decrease  If  this  bill 
were  approved.  Finally,  dairy  produc- 
ers wishing  to  exit  the  industry  In  an 
orderly  manner  would  be  encouraged 
to  do  so  under  this  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  this  propos- 
al.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sarbancs): 
S.  1813.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conserva- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EXTENSION  AND  AltKNDIiZNT  OP  ATLANTIC 
STRIPED  BASS  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
nearly  1  year  ago  that  Congress  en- 


acted the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Con- 
servation Act.  Without  further  action 
by  Congress,  the  law  will  expire  in 
April.  To  keep  this  Important  law  in 
effect  and  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
It,  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Coriservatlon  Act. 

Many  of  our  coastal  fish  have  under- 
gone a  preclpltlous  decline  during  the 
last  decade.  More  efficient  commercial 
fishing  methods.  Increased  recreation- 
al fishing,  lower  production,  and  pol- 
luted habitat  are  some  of  the  factors 
responsible  for  this  decline.  Without 
question,  we  need  to  Improve  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  all  mi- 
gratory fish.  The  best  example  of  this 
problem,  perhaps  more  accurately  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  worst  example,"  Is 
the  striped  bass  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  striped  bass,  the  striper  Is 
today  prized  as  a  delectable  tableflsh 
as  weU  as  a  gameflsh.  This  magnifi- 
cent creature  has  deservedly  been 
called  the  aquatic  equivalent  of  the 
American  bsdd  eagle.  The  possible  loss 
of  the  striper  has  alarmed  fishermen, 
scientists,  and  people  concerned  about 
the  environment  generally. 

Last  year,  I  Introduced  a  bill  that 
went  well  beyond  the  law  we  finally 
passed.  That  bill  would  have  estab- 
lished an  immediate  Federal  moratori- 
um on  the  taking  of  striped  bass  and  a 
system  for  effective  Interstate  control 
of  all  migratory  fish  species  and  their 
habitat.  I  continue  to  believe  that  con- 
trols on  fishing  are  only  part  of  the 
answer.  Habitat  preservation  and  con- 
trol of  envlrorunental  contaminants 
may  be  even  more  Important. 

Nevertheless,  effective  Interstate 
controls  on  fishing  are  needed.  This  Is 
true  for  migratory  fish  generally  and 
for  striped  bass  in  particular.  Propos- 
als to  Institute  Federal  control  of  mi- 
gratory fish  usually  become  embroiled 
In  controversy.  No  one  objects  to  Fed- 
eral control  of  migratory  birds  such  as 
ducks,  so  why  do  people  use  claims  of 
States'  rights  to  object  to  Federal  con- 
trol of  migratory  fish  such  as  stiped 
bass. 

This  problem  goes  beyond  striped 
bass  but  our  Immediate  concern  Is  the 
striper  and  the  fact  that  the  law  we 
passed  last  yesj-,  and  the  threat  of  a 
Federal  moratorium  to  force  SUte 
compliance  with  the  Atlantic  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commissions  Inter- 
state management  plan  for  striped 
bass,  is  about  to  expire. 

Last  year's  law  called  upon  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
merce to  evaluate  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Commissions  1981 
plan  for  striped  bass.  Including  the 
1983  amendment  calling  for  a  55per- 
cent  reduction  In  fishing  mortality. 
That  report  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress In  May  of  this  year  and  con- 
firmed what  many  of  us  already  sus- 
pected: The  plan's  call  for  a  56-percent 


reduction  In  fishing  mortality  will 
result  In  more  stripers  but  it  will  not 
be  enough  to  assure  survival  of  the 
species. 

The  law  also  directed  the  Commis- 
sion to  report  on  how  well  the  plan  Is 
being  Implemented  by  the  various 
States  and  authorized  the  Federal 
Government  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  the  taking  of  striped  bass  In  any 
State  that  Is  not  in  compliance  with 
the  interstate  plan.  These  provisions 
provide  the  guts  of  the  law. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  the  Commis- 
sion recognized  the  shortcomings  of 
the  plan  and  adopted  yet  another 
amendment  to  the  plan  in  June.  A 
copy  of  that  amendment,  known  as 
amendment  No.  3.  Is  attached  to  my 
statement.  This  may  do  the  trick.  It  Is 
designed  to  ensure  that  95  percent  of 
all  female  stripers  hatched  In  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  1982  have  a  chance 
to  reproduce  at  least  once  before  being 
caught. 

Mr.  President,  the  Individual  SUtes 
have  taken  great  strides  since  last 
year.  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  two  regulations  were  passed  by 
the  State  council  to  comply  with  the 
55-percent  reduction  called  for  in  the 
interstate  plan.  Since  July,  all  bass 
catches  have  been  limited  to  fish  24 
Inches  and  longer  and  earlier  this 
month  a  ban  on  netting  striped  bass 
went  Into  effect.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  this 
problem  and  a  lot  of  action  over  the 
past  several  months.  Everyone  should 
take  great  pride  In  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. But  the  question  remains: 
Have  we  done  enough  to  save  the  fish 
for  future  generations  of  fishermen 
and  striper  enthusiasts. 

Commercial  fishermen,  consumers, 
and  sport  fishermen  will  all  benefit  in 
the  long  run  if  this  magniflcant  spe- 
cies Is  saved.  Hopefully,  the  measures 
we  have  taken  to  date  are  having  a 
positive  effect.  That  would  account  for 
the  reports  of  increased  sightings  by 
numerous  fishermen.  However,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  overreact  and 
roll  the  clock  back  too  soon.  More  re- 
mains to  be  done.  To  assure  long-term 
survival  of  the  striper  we  must  not  be 
lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  early  suc- 
cess. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
establish  June  1987  as  the  outside  date 
by  which  each  Atlantic  coastal  SUte 
must  come  into  compliance  with  the 
Commissions  recently  adopted  amend- 
ment No.  3.  It  will  extend  last  year's 
law  authorizing  the  imposition  of  a 
Federal  moratorium  In  those  States 
that  do  not  comply  with  the  interstate 
plan.  This  bill  will  also  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
evaluating  the  action.-^  and  findings  of 
the  Atlantic  States  Marme  Fisheries 
Commission  with  respect  to  striped 
bass.  A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  bill  Is  attached  to  this  statement. 
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These  amendments  are  based  upon 
Information  presented  at  a  hearing  I 
held  last  July.  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
move  quickly  on  this  bill  and  to  have 
legislation  enacted  prior  to  the  April 
1986  expiration  of  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Ptesldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  copies  of 
amendment  No.  3  to  the  plan,  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  and  the  text  of 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  materi- 
al wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1813 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1   DEPINITIONS. 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  i:4)  of  section  3  of  the 
Atlantic  Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1851  note  I  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'coastal  waters'  means— 

"(A)  for  each  coastal  State  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 4 )( A  )— 

"(I)  all  waters,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  of 
the  coastal  State  shoreward  of  the  baseline 
from  which  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  Is  measured:  and 

"(II)  the  waters  of  the  coastal  State  sea- 
ward from  the  baseline  referred  to  in  clause 
(I)  to  the  Inner  boundary  of  the  exclusive 
economic  zone: 

"(B)  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  those 
waters  within  its  jurisdiction:  and 

"(C)  for  the  Potomac  River  Fisheries 
Commission,  those  waters  of  the  Potomac 
River  within  the  boundaries  established  by 
the  Potomac  River  Compact  of  1958. 

"(4)  The  term  'coastal  State'  means 

"(A)  Pennsylvania  and  each  State  of  the 
United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  north  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 

"(B)  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

"(C)  the  Potomac  River  Fisheries  Com- 
mission established  by  the  Potomac  River 
Compact  of  1958". 
SEC.  1  COMMISSION  PIFNCTIONS. 

(a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1851  note) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  before 
"The  Commission  shall  decide": 

(2)  striking  "June  1985"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  1987  ": 

(3)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  the  following  "and  shall,  not 
later  than  July  30,  1987,  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retaries a  report  setting  forth  the  measures 
that  each  coastal  State  has  taken  to  fully 
Implement  the  Plan  in  Its  coastal  waters.": 
and 

(4)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph— 
"(2)  The  Commission  shall  decide  during 

June  1986  whether  each  coastal  State  is 
taking  all  measures  necessary  to  fully  Imple- 
ment Amendment  3  to  the  Plan  In  Its  coast- 
al waters  by  a  date  not  later  than  June  1. 
1987.  The  Commission  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  Secretaries  of  each  negative  de- 
termination made  by  It  under  the  preceding 
sentence  and  shall,  not  later  than  July  30. 
1986.  submit  to  the  Secretaries  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  measures  that  each  coastal 
State  is  taking  to  fully  implement  the  Plan 
In  its  coastal  waters.". 

(b)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1851  note) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(d)  Secretarial  Action.— The  Secretaries 
shall  determine,  either  Jointly  or  Individual- 


ly after  consultation  with  each  other, 
whether  each  coastal  State  is  In  compliance 
with  the  Plan  and.  If  a  coastal  State  is  not 
In  compliance,  the  Secretaries  shall  declare, 
either  Jointly  or  Individually  after  consulta- 
tion with  each  other,  a  moratorium  on  fish- 
ing for  Atlantic  striF>ed  bass  within  the 
coastal  waters  of  that  coastal  State.  The  de- 
terminations referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  made  not  later  than  30 
days  after  receiving  notice  from  the  Com- 
mission (1)  under  suljsecllon  (a)(1)  that  a 
coastal  State  has  not  taken  the  action  de- 
scribed In  that  paragraph,  or  (2)  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  that  a  coastal  State  is  not 
taking  the  actions  described  in  that  para- 
graph: or  (3)  under  subsection  (c)  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  monitoring  under  subsection 
(b):  or  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
upon  which  reports  from  the  Commission 
under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
are  to  be  submitted.". 

SEC  3.  MORATORUM  PERIOD 

Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Atlantic  Striped 
Bass  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1851  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  ■the  Conunlsslon  no- 
tifies the  Secretary  that  that  State"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■the  Secretaries  de- 
termine that  the  coastal  State  In  (juestion". 

SEC.  4.  ALTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  7  of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass 
Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1851  note)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year  1986"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1986. 
1987.  1988  and  1989  ". 
SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  PERIOD 

Section  9  of  the  Atlantic  Striped  Bass 
Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1851  note)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  shall  cease  to 
have  force  and  effect  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 

Amendment  to  the  Atlantic  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission's  Interstate  Fish- 
ery Management  Plan  por  the  Striped 
Bass 

In  order  to  meet  the  goal  of  the  original 
1981  Striped  Bass  Management  Plan,  which 
is  to  maintain  a  spawTilng  stock,  minimize 
the  posslbUliy  of  recruitment  failure  and  to 
insure  rebuilding  of  the  severely  depleted 
Chesapeake  spawTiing  stock,  ar  additional 
third  amendment  is  approved. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  management  measures  already  In  place 
through  the  1981  Plan  and  its  amendments. 
In  the  event  this  amendment  Is  repealed  or 
superseded,  the  1981  Plan  and  previously 
adopted  amendments  vW.  remain  in  effect 
until  and  unless  the  Commission  acts  to 
modify  or  replace  them 

The  ISFMP  for  Striped  Bass  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows.  The  effective  date  of 
this  ainendment  is  July  1,  1988. 

Objective  1.  That  the  states  '•educe  fishing 
mortality  on  the  1982  year  class  females, 
and  females  of  all  subsequent  year  classes  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  stocks,  to  zero  until  95<^c  of 
the  females  of  these  year  classes  have  an 
opportunity  to  reproduce  at  least  once  This 
objective  Is  Intended  to  apply  to  the  fishery 
until  the  3-year  running  average  of  Mary- 
land young-of-year  Index  attains  8  0  Man- 
agement measures  which  will  accomplish 
this  objective  include  combinations  of  the 
following  which  Insure  that  no  fishing  mor- 
tality occurs  on  the  target  year  classes 

(a)  Total  closures  of  striped  bass  fisheries 
Where  a  state  has  closed  lis  fishery  neigh- 
boring states  and  Jurisdictions  whose  waters 
border  on  or  are  tributary  to  those  which 
are  closed  should  take  complementary  ac- 
tions to  Insure  the  enforceability  of  such 
closures. 


(b)  Establishment  of  minimum  size  limits 
below  which  95%  of  females  have  spawned 
at  least  once. 

(c)  Establishment  of  minimum  size  limits 
In  combination  with  seasonal  closures  which 
insure  that  sub-adult  females  are  not  taken 
in  open  fisheries. 

(d)  Elimination  of  any  allowable  bycatch 
below  minimum  lengths. 

Such  measures  need  to  be  made  effective 
prior  to  the  lime  at  which  1982  year  class  fe- 
males become  exploitable  under  a  given  Ju- 
risdiction's regulations. 

Objective  2.  That  the  Striped  Bass  Board 
support  restoration  efforts  in  the  E>elaware 
River  system  including  the  Delaware  Bay 
and  that  a  moratorium  on  striped  bass  fish- 
ing in  the  Delaware  Bay  system  be  Imple- 
mented upon  the  onset  of  restoration  ef- 
forts. 

Summary  of  Amendments  to  Atlantic 
Striped  Bass  Conservation  Act 

Section  1.  Amends  definitions  of  '■coastal 
waters"  and  "coastal  Slate  "  to  Include  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Potomac  River 
Fisheries  Commission 

Section  2(a).  Direcu  the  Commission  to 
decide  In  June  1987  whether  each  coastal 
State  has  fully  implemented  the  Plan,  in- 
cluding Amendment  3  to  the  Plan  Negative 
findings  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
taries Immediately,  By  July  30.  1987  the 
Commission  miist  file  a  report  on  each 
coastal  Stale's  implementation  of  the  Plan. 

During  June  1986.  the  Commission  must 
decide  whether  each  coasia;  Slate  if  laklng 
all  measures  necessary  lo  be  in  compliance 
with  Amendment  3  lo  the  Plan  by  June  1, 
1987.  Negative  f'jidlngs  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretaries  immediately  By  July  30. 
1986.  the  Commission  must  fUe  s  repwrt  on 
each  coastal  Slate  s  progress  t^iward  imple- 
mentation of  the  Plan. 

Section  2(b).  After  considering  the  find- 
ings and  reports  filed  In  a  timely  manner  by 
the  Commission,  the  Secreianes  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Commerce  shall  determine,  either 
Jointly  or  individually  after  consultation 
with  each  other,  whether  each  coastal  State 
Is  In  compliance  mnth  the  Plan.  The  first  de- 
termination shall  be  made  In  Aug-^ist  1986 
and  shall  consider  whether  each  coastal 
State  is  taking  ail  meas'ures  necessarj  to 
fuUy  implement  Amendment  3  to  the  Plan 
by  June  1.  1987  The  second  determination 
shall  be  made  in  August  1987  and  shall  con- 
sider whether  each  coastal  Slate  is  ;r.  full 
compliance  with  the  Plan  Subsequen;  de- 
termination shall  be  made  on  a  biannual 
basis  and  shall  consider  whether  each  coast- 
al State  IS  adequately  enforcing  the  Plan 

Upon  determining  that  &  particuia'  coast- 
al State  is  not  In  compliance  with  the  Plan 
or  is  not  adequately  erJorclng  the  Plan,  the 
Secretaries  shall  declare  either  Jointly  or 
individually  after  consultation  with  each 
other,  the  Commission  and  the  affected 
Slate,  a  moratorium  on  fishing  for  striped 
bass  in  that  Stale  s  coastal  waters  The  mor- 
atorium shall  last  until  the  State  takes  cor- 
rective action. 

Section  3  Amends  the  definition  of  "mor- 
at-onum  period"  to  shift  responsibility  for 
determining  the  end  of  such  period  from 
the  Commission  to  the  Secretaries. 

Section  4  Extends  the  current  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  through  fiscal  year 
1989, 

Section  5,  Removes  the  18  month  sunset 
provision  In  current  law. 
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By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mattingly.  Mr  Goldwatkr. 
Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Hollihgs,  Mr. 
S-mofis.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 

DURENBERGEH.   Mr.    CHArEE.    Mr. 

INOUYE.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr,  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  BoscHWiTZ.  Mr.  Hat- 
field,    Mr.     Dixon,    and    Mr. 
Levin): 
S.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating    the     week     of     January     13 
through  19.  1986.  as  •National  Produc- 
tivity   Improvement    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PHODDCTIVITT  IMrilOVXMXirr  WKXK 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  for  sever- 
al years  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce a  Senate  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating a  week  as  "National  r*roduc- 
tlvity  Improvement  Week."  I  am  once 
again  pleased  to  offer  the  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  January  13  through 
19.  1986.  as  "National  Productivity  Im- 
provement Week." 

American  productivity  brought  this 
Nation  to  the  economic  leadership  of 
the  world.  While  America  still  leads  'n 
productivity,  other  nations  are  closing 
the  gap.  Since  the  seventies,  the  rate 
of  productivity  Improvement  of  other 
countries— especially  Japan-has  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Many  economists  predict  that  the 
United  States  will  eventually  lose  Its 
productivity  leade.^hlp  unless  im- 
provements are  made  in  U.S.  produc- 
tivity. Therefore,  it  Is  very  Important 
that  we  continue  efforts  to  promote 
productivity  Improvement  and  aware- 
ness. 

When  productivity  here  Isn't  doing 
as  well  as  abroad,  then  the  United 
States  faces  a  major  problem:  An  im- 
balance of  trade.  Now  well  In  excess  of 
$100  bUllon.  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
looms  as  a  threat  to  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country.  As  Dr.  Allen  S. 
Puckett.  head  of  Hughes  Aircraft 
Corp.,  so  succinctly  put  it:  "We  can't 
continue  to  buy  products  we  aldn't 
make  with  dollars  we  didn't  earn." 

Just  M  ominous  as  the  trade  deficit 
is  the  threat  of  high  inflation— and 
here  again  we  can  focus  on  productivi- 
ty as  a  deciding  foice.  Why  Is  this  so? 
Because  inflation  has  a  snowball 
effect.  Our  economy  has  t)ecome  ac- 
customed to  at  least  some  inflation, 
auid  by  now  paychecks  often  are  arbi- 
trarily Increased  from  time  to  time 
based  solely  on  the  so-called  cost-of- 
living  index.  Remember,  whenever  a 
company  Incurs  this  kind  of  expense 
without  a  corresponding  Increase  in 
productivity.  It  has  to  l)e  made  up 
somewhere.  And  of  course  you  know 
where  it's  made  up— with  higher  price 
tags  on  the  goods  and  services  offered. 

Then  we're  off  on  another  round  of 
the  dangerous  inflation  cycle.  Obvi- 
ously, this  danger  dovetails  right  into 
the  trade  deficit  problem  when  higher 
prices  of  U.S.  goods  make  less  expen- 


sive foreign-produced  goods  more  at- 
tractive to  the  American  consumer. 

Besides  price  considerations,  of 
course,  is  the  comparison  of  quality. 
Quality  should  be  an  Integral  part  of 
any  productivity  program.  The  two  to- 
gether add  up  to  the  excellence  which 
brought  our  Nation  to  the  forefront  in 
world  economy  in  the  first  place. 

Industrial  engineers  and  others 
working  with  these  professionals  are 
spreading  the  word  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  productivity  Improvement. 
They're  encouraging  organizations  of 
all  sizes  to  take  immediate  steps  to  set 
up  meaningful  productivity  programs. 

In  business.  In  Industry  and  In  Gov- 
ernment, management  can  help  by 
carefully  reviewing  their  organiza- 
tion's method  of  doing  business.  For 
example,  workflow  needs  study  to  de- 
termine what  wasted  time  or  materials 
can  be  eliminated.  Just  as  importantly, 
management  needs  to  review  Its  work- 
force relationships.  Employees  are  mo- 
tivated by  belnc  made  part  of  the  pro- 
ductivity planning  team,  yet  many  or- 
ganizations fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fact. 

Those  anywhere  on  the  labor  ladder 
must  do  their  part  to  foster  a  strong 
team  effort  on  the  job.  An  attitude  of 
cooperation  in  itself  goes  a  long  way 
toward  productivity  Improvement. 
This  has  been  proved  time  and  again— 
a  company  with  positive  attitudes  of 
management  and  labor  working  to- 
gethei  almost  always  becomes  a  cre- 
ative and  successful  entry  into  the 
marketplace. 

For  severed  years,  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  this  joint  resolu- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Engineers.  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Engineers  has 
been  very  successful  in  their  public  In- 
fonnatlon  campaign  in  promoting  a 
better  underslaiidlng  of  the  critical  as- 
pects of  productivity  improvement. 
Throughout  the  month  of  January, 
the  Institute  will  conduct  Its  seventh 
annual  productivity  awareness  cam- 
paign as  a  public  Information  service. 
"Productivity  Plus  Quality  Equals  Ex- 
cellence "  \B  the  theme  'or  the  1988 
campaign. 

I  hope  that  my  Senate  colleagues 
will  join  me  In  cosponsorlng  this  joint 
resolution  designating  January  13 
through  19.  1986  as  National  Produc- 
tivity Improvement  Week."  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  expeditiously  on  this 
joint  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  8B 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  86.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  revise  the 
formula  for  the  payment  of  dependen- 
cy and  Indemnity  compensation  [DICl 
to  the  surviving  spouses  of  veterans 


who  die  on  active  duty  or  from  service- 
connected  disability. 
8.  sa« 
At   the   request   of  Mr,    Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  524,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  orgaoil 
zation  known  as  the  Retired  EInllsted 
Association,  Inc. 

S.  598 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S,  558.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permanently 
exclude  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams from  gross  Income,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  BTl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
571.  a  bill  to  amend  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  53  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  currency  reports. 

8.  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  853,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  allow  watches  to  be  des- 
ignated as  eligible  articles  for  purposes 
of  the  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences. 

8.   1104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
nsune  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1104.  a  bill  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
relating  to  health  planning. 

8.   1181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatcti,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1181.  a  bin  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  provision  of  home  and  community- 
based  services  to  elderly  individuals. 

8,   1363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr,  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  G.  1363.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  malls  to  send  dangerous  martial 
arts  weapons. 

S.  IB»1 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr,  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S,  1591,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Philatelic  Society. 

8.   1834 

At  the  request  of  Mr  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr,  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1624,  a  bill  to  make  ineligible  for 
cerUln  agricultural  program  benefits 
persons  who  are  convicted  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  of  planting,  cultiva- 


tion,  growing,   or   harvesting   of   con-  Senator       from       Connecticut       [Mr,  '\as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

trolled  substances.  Weickek],     the     Senator     from     New  Budget: 

8  ,74j  Jersey    [Mr     Bradley],    the    Senator  s  Res  247 

At   the   request  of  Mr,  Trible.   the  from   California   [Mr    Cranston],   the  ft^joitx-d  That,  pursuant  lo  section  303(c) 

name    of    the    Senator    from    Arizona  Senator    from    Arizona    [Mr     DeCon-  of  ihe  ConsxessionaJ   Budget   Act  of   1974. 

[Mr    DeConcini]   was  added  as  a  co-  ciniL  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli-  section  303^ a   of  that  Act  be  waived  »ith  re- 


sponsor  of  S.   1742,  a  bill  to  improve 


na   (Mr    Hollincs],  the  Senator  from     .spect  lo  the  consideration   of  S    1527    the 


the    er^orcement    of    the      es  Hct  o^s     New  York  [Mr    Moynihan],  the  Sena-     Federal  Retirement  Reforrr.  Act  of  1986    a 
the    enlorcement    oi    me    resinciions  Mm.si-i.sint5l    [Mr     Stennis]      bill  to  provnde  supplemenuii  retirement  ben- 

A.  the  r.,u.,.  0.  Mr,  B-rrs,^.  the    -'^^^J,  'rjirvTiS  "Sff™™    "f  ".r-r,,"'  ""  ^"'^  ^"'"  "■*""■ 


names    of    the    Senator    from    North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 


ments  of  1983 
Rhode  Island  [Mr,  Pell],  the  Senator        g  1527  would  \iolat*  section  303^8   cf  the 


uaKOLa  imr.  ■^"«''*»/-^7^'"'^""  from    Hawaii     [Mr     Matsunaga],    the  congressional   Budget   Act  of   1974  because 

tor  irom  {>outn   Carolina   iivir.    ihur-  §^^^^,0^  from  Connecticut  [Mr   Doddj,  the  bill  provides  new  spending  auihont>  as 

"°'?^  *'"!„^5^^'^^^  ^°^^°Tf?  ^Lh'  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr    Simon],  described    .n    401.c"2hC     of    that    Act    to 

17.8,    a    bin    to    deny    most-favored-  ^^^  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr  become   effective   during   fisca.    year    1987, 

nation  trade  treatment  to  any  country  j^  ^    ^^^  ^^e  Senator  from  Michi-  before  the  first  concurrent  resolution  or^ 


that  provides  support  for  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. 


gan  [Mr,  Le\'In]  were  added  as  cospon- 


budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  has  beer  agreed 


to. 


sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  219,  a  ^^^  ^^^^^^  authority  provided  m  S,  1527 

.,    .^                  \      °\,      o„„™     tv,„  joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week  authorizes  contributions  from  the  employee 

At   the   request   of   Mr.   Boren,    tne  ^j  November  3,  1985,  through  Novem-  ^nd  the  employing  agencv  to  the  pension 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ^^^  9    1935    j^g     National  Humanities  system  to  fund  future  retirement  benefits 

[Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  cospon-  ^ggj^   1985."  and  authorizes  the  payment  of  entiUement 

sor  of  S.  1806.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed-  '  ^^^^^  joint  resolution  »a4  benefits  to  individuals  qualifynng  for  such 

eral  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  ^^^  retxuest  of  Mr.  Eaglfton.  the  *>«"«"**  ""<*"  ^^^  provisions  of  S.  1527. 

change  cerUIn  contribution  l^its  for  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Senator   from  Georgia                            

t^P^o'^m,?iiniHons"\cTof   19^  re  ^^'-    MArriNGLY],    the    Senator    from  SENATE          RESOLUTION          248- 

l«rHi^.T.rKLdTasfin/of  Srta^  Nevada    [Mr.    Laxalt],    the    Senator  ORIGINAL      RESOLLTION      RE- 

mrtirlirpLrdZcSrdatei  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  the  poRTED     WAIVING     CONGRES- 

7Te&ZTJ^1^X'!tSr  pur-  f-T^.r^ena^rfr^om  ^M^nnf JoU  ^^^^'^  «^°^  ^^ 

poses  Tm?  buJ^BraST  the  SenatS^  from  Mr,  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74  y\oT\A&  [Mts.  HAwiciNS],  the  ScnatoT  Governmental   Affairs,    reported    the 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the  ^^om   Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Heinz],   the  following    origtoa^    ^^*°^"V.^L  .^  t^» 

name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Grammj,  the  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

[Mr.    Dobowici]    was   added   as   a  co-  senator   from    Iowa    [Mr.    Grassley],  Budget: 

sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74,  ^^^     Senator      from      Indiana      [Mr.  S.  Res,  248 

a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  Quy^yLE]    the  Senator  from  Michigan  Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 

designation  of  the  month  of  February  ^j^j.    l^^jjj]     and    the   Senator    from  of  the  Congressional  Budget   ^ct  of  1974, 

1986  as  "National  Black  (Afro-Ameri-  y,  ^   [Mr    Garn]   were   added  as  co-  the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 

can.  History  Month  "  s'^^iJi^^of'^Senate  Joint   Resolution  - -ived  w.th^espect  -  t^;^--'aerati- 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  134  224.  a  joint  Tcsolution  to  designate  No-  °;f  ^j  jg^  ^  bill  to  provide  supplemental 

At   the   request   of   Mr.   Biden,   the  vember   30.    1985    as   "National   Mark  retirement  benefits  for  employees  of  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Twain  Day."  federal  civilian  service  who  are  covered  by 

[Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon-  senate  joint  resolution  a ae  Social  Security  as  mandated  by  the  Social 

sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134,  a  ^^  ^^^e  request   of   Mr    Riegle    the  Security  Amendments  of  1933. 

joint  resolution  to  designate  "National  names    of    the    Senator    from    Illinois  S,  1527  would  violate  section  402(a)  of  the 

Saiety  In  the  Workplace  Week."  "l^^.^oT^^T^Lr  from  North  ^XSrlh'elra^t'm^^n?  T.^"^^ 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  ao3  Dakota    [Mr.   Andrews],    the   Senator  authority  for  fiscal  vear  isse  and  was  re- 

At   the   request   of   Mr.   Hatch,   the  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr,  Chaeee],  the  ported  after  the  July  8    1985  deadline.  The 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  senator    from    Louisiana    [Mr    John-  delay  in  reporting  S  1627  wa*  occasioned  by 

[Mr,    Boschwitz],    the   Senator    from  ston],    the    Senator    from    Arkansas  the  complexities  of  developing   lerislatlon 

Florida  [Mrs,  Haa'kins],  the  Senator  r^r      BvmpersI      the     Senator     from  that  meets  the  retirement  needs  of  civUian 

from    Hawaii    [Mr     Matsunaga],    the  Hawaii     [Mr      Ivouye]      the     Senator  employees  while  restraining  the  growth  In 

Senator     from    Vermont     [Mr,    Staf-  f,om  Masoachusetis  [Mr    Kerry],  the  ^^^^'^ ^l^Jl'^'iV'^L.  ^     ,.    necessary    to 

roRDl^and    the    SeTiator    from    Ohio  senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Duren-  J^  ,  ^^^^      ^oUera^.on  o?TheT^l^ 

(Mr,  Glenn]  were  added  a.,  cosponsors  bepcer],  the  Senator  from  HLwali  [Mr,  ffo;  pno^^- th°  expi.^t.on  of  the  interim 

of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20J.  a  joint  m.-.tsunaga],    and    the    Senator    from  retirement  plan  on  December  31.  1985, 

resolution    to    designate    November   6,  j^^^,  jersev  [Mr   Bradley]  were  added  _____^^___ 

1985.  as  "Ignacy  Jan  Paderewski  Day,"  ^  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu-  r-r-rrMe    oaq    wnv 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  a  18  jiori   226    s  Jolnt   resolution   to  deslg-  SENATE    R^^'-*L^"^'^_'l4^7ii^^ 

At    the   request   of   Mr,    Hatch,   the  nate     the     week     of     April     6.     1986  ORING      THE       ACHIEVTlMENTS 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  through    April    12,    1986,    as    World  OF  ANTOMO  MELCCl 

[Mr,     Cochran],    the    Senator    from  Health  Week."  and  to  designate  April  Mr  DAMATO  submitted  the  follow- 

Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  7.  1986,  as  'World  Health  Day."  ing  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 

Oregon    [Mr.    Hatfield],   the   Senator  ^^_^^^__  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

from    Pennsylvarna    [Mr     HKINZL    the  g^^^,j^          RESOLUTION          247-  S  Res  24 J- 

Senator   from    Idaho    IMr     mccllrej,  ORIGINAL       RESOLLH'ION       RE-  Whereas  the  invention  of  the  telephone 

the    Senator    from    Alaska    [Mr,    Ste-  poRTED     W'AIVING     CONGRES-  has  revolutionized  the  modem  world,  not 


VENS].  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli-  cTnv\'1"'RT'nnFT*  ACT~     '      "  only  m  terms  of  productivity  and  technolog- 

na  [Mr   Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  s,i.Kjr*J\L.  oui^uii-i   n.^  ^^  advancement,  but  also  in  human  terms 

Vermont  [Mr    Stafford],  the  Senator  Mr    ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on  of  bringing  nations  together  and  reiniorclng 

from  Indiana  [Mr   Quayle].  the  Sena-  Governmental    Affairs,    reported    the  the  concept  of  global  communication  and 

tor  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  following    original    resolution;    which  awareness: 
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wnereas  there  exists  substantial  evidence 
that  this  revolutionary  creation  was  first  de- 
veloped by  Antonio  Meucci.  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  and  a  long-time  resident  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Whereas  in  approximately  1856.  Antonio 
Meucci  was  the  first  to  experiment  with  a 
telephonic  device  by  Incorporating  a  vibrat- 
ing metallic  diaphragm  and  magnetic  coil 
capable  of  transmitting  the  spoken  word; 

Whereas  such  device  technically  com- 
prises what  Is  now  designated  as  a  tele- 
phone; 

Whereas  Antonio  Meucci  was  granted  a 
caveat  or  provisional  patent  for  the  tele- 
phonic device  In  1871  In  the  United  States: 

Whereas  although  the  monumental 
achievement  of  Antonio  Meucci  has  received 
recognition  In  Italy  and  other  countries 
throughout  the  world,  such  recognition  has 
not  occurred  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, where  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  An- 
tonio Meucci  were  spent  contributing  to 
American  scientific  progress: 

Whereas  Antonio  Meucci  died  on  October 
18.  1889,  in  the  United  States  on  SUten 
Island  In  New  York,  unrecognized  for  this 
monumental  Intellectual  achievement: 

Whereas  millions  of  people  of  Italian  her- 
itage In  the  United  States,  and  throughout 
the  world,  desire  to  have  recognized  the 
Important  role  of  Antonio  Meucci  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  telephone:  and 

Whereas  the  enduring  friendship  of  the 
United  States  and  Italy  allows  both  to  share 
in  the  pride  of  the  achievements  of  the  citi- 
zens of  each:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
acknowledge  the  role  of  Antonio  Meucci  In 
the  development  of  the  telephone,  an 
achievement  rightfully  reflected  in  the 
pride  of  Individuals  of  Italian  heritage,  and 
that  an  official  delegation  of  the  Senate 
present  this  resolution  In  ceremonies  In 
Washington.  D.C.  to  the  Honorable  Rinaldo 
Petrignani.  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Republic  of  Italy. 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  great  pride  to  honor  the 
genius  of  Inventor  Antonio  Meucci. 
The  resolution  I  am  offering  affirms 
the  Instrumental  role  Antonio  Meucci 
played  in  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone. 

Antonio  Meucci.  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence. Italy,  settled  in  Clifton  on 
Staten  Island.  NY,  in  1845.  soon  after 
arriving  in  the  United  States.  Meucci 
aided  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  Italian 
patriot  and  general,  when  he  so- 
journed on  Staten  Island,  and  he  was 
closely  associated  with  him  from  1850 
to  1853.  Together  they  engaged  in  a 
number  of  business  enterprises,  includ- 
ing a  candle  factory  on  Staten  Island. 
A  long  and  endearing  friendship  and 
respect  for  one  another  developed 
from  this  brief  association.  Garibaldi 
often  referred  to  Meucci  in  his  letters 
as  his  "dearest  boss." 

Throughout  his  life.  Antonio  Meucci 
liked  to  call  himself  a  "mechanic  elec- 
trician;" world  history,  however,  has 
come  to  remember  him  as  a  pioneer 
experimenter  in  telephony.  In  1849. 
with  little  financial  support.  Meucci 
began  work  on  the  transmission  of 
speech  by  electricity.  The  telephonic 
device  developed  by  Antonio  Meucci 


incorporated  a  vibrating  metallic  dia- 
phragm and  a  magnet  electrified  by  a 
coil  wrapped  it.  With  the  vibrating  dia- 
phragm altering  the  current  of  the 
magnet,  a  diaphragm  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  was  able  to  receive  the  al- 
ternations of  the  current.  This  device 
was  capable  of  transmitting  the 
spoken  word.  In  1871.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment granted  Antonio  Meucci  a 
caveat,  or  provisional  patent,  for  his 
telephonic  device.  During  this  period, 
from  1849  to  1871.  Meucci  created 
some  30  models  of  his  telephonic  in- 
strument. 

Prom  1871  to  1880.  Antonio  Meucci 
worked  at  several  other  inventions  and 
applied  for  a  number  of  caveats  and 
patents,  including  a  patent  for  effer- 
vescent drinks,  a  caveat  for  refining 
mineral  oil,  a  patent  for  a  lactometer, 
a  patent  for  a  hygrometer,  a  patent 
for  ornamental  candles,  a  patent  for 
the  prevention  of  noise  on  elevated 
railroads,  and.  in  1880.  patents  for 
electric  wire  imd  for  an  undersea  tele- 
phone, both  of  which  were  still  pend- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death. 

After  1880  he  worked  on  only  two 
more  inventions:  One  for  a  new  proc- 
ess for  making  postage  and  revenue 
stamps,  the  patent  on  which  was  re- 
jected, and  for  plastic  paste,  the 
patent  on  which  was  granted.  All  of 
these  applications  and  patents  were 
paid  by.  and  assigned  to.  third  parties: 
Meucci  received  little  or  nothing  for 
them. 

In  1880.  American  businessmen 
began  to  take  interest  in  Antonio 
Meucci's  telephone  device.  On  Septem- 
ber 22.  1883.  Meucci  assigned  his 
claims  to  the  Globe  Telephone  Co. 
The  Globe  Co.  petitioned  the  U.S. 
Government  to  bring  suit  against  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and 
Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
was  granted  a  patent  for  his  telephone 
in  1876.  The  American  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  in  turn  brought  suit  against  the 
Globe  Co.  and  Meucci  for  infringe- 
ments of  its  patent. 

On  July  19,  1887.  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States,  southern  district  of 
New  York,  entered  a  Judgment  against 
Antonio  Meucci  in  an  opinion  stating 
that,  "proofs  fail  to  show  that  he— 
Meucci— had  reached  any  practical 
result  beyond  that  of  conveying 
speech  mechanically  by  means  of  a 
wire  telephone."  This  was  an  error. 
The  magnets  used  In  the  Meucci  ex- 
periments were  Indeed  electrified  by  a 
battery.  The  decision  was  based  in 
large  part  on  flawed  evidence  and  ulti- 
mately failed  to  demonstrate  the  sig- 
nificant role  of  Antonio  Meucci  in  the 
development  of  the  telephone.  The  de- 
cision upheld  that  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  invented  the  telephone  in  1876. 
The  case  was  appealed,  but  Meucci 
had  died  by  the  time  the  case  came  up 
for  a  hearing  in  1891. 

The  Meucci  speaking  telegraph."  as 
he  liked  to  call  his  invention.  Is  Indeed 


the  forerunner  of  the  present-day  Bell 
telephone.  But.  due  to  the  legal  and 
technical  circumstances  that  ultimate 
ly  prevailed.  Antonio  Meucci  died  in 
the  United  States  unrecognized  for  hi.s 
monumental  intellectual  achievement 
In  the  development  of  the  telephone. 

Antonio  Meucci  died  on  October  18. 
1889.  All  the  New  York  newspapers  de 
voted  considerable  space  to  his  pass 
ing.  The  New  York  Herald  printed  the- 
following  on  October  19: 

He  died  In  the  full  belief  of  the  priority  of 
his  claim  as  Inventor  of  the  telephone 
which  he  declared  must  be  recognized 
sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  now 
time  that  we  in  the  United  States.  a.s 
millions  throughout  the  world  have 
done  already,  recognize  the  achieve- 
ment of  Antonio  Meucci.  The  resolu- 
tion I  am  Introducing  today  simply 
states  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  American  people  acknowledge  the 
important  role  of  Antonio  Meucci  in 
the  development  of  the  telephone.  I 
do  this  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  that 
endures  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  which  allows  us  to  share  In 
the  pride  of  the  achievements  of  the 
citizens  of  each.  I  therefore  ask  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Antonio 
Meucci.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


AGRICULTURE,  POOD.  TRADE, 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  926 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  916  to  the  bill 
(S.  1714)  to  expand  export  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment  No. 
916.  Insert  the  following  new  section  and  re- 
number succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

■Sec.  .  The  requirement  for  United 
States-flag  transportation  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  herein  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  provided  in 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  subsection 
1241(b))  provided  that  agricultural  commod- 
ities or  the  products  thereof  shall  be 
shipped  at  the  lowest  landed  cost  (as  provid- 
ed In  part  1496  of  Title  7  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations)." 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  927 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  sunendment  No.  916  proposed 
by  Mr.  Inouye.  as  amended,  to  the  bill 
S.  1714,  supra;  as  follows: 


At   the  end  of  the  pending  amendment. 
Insert   the  following   new  sections  and   re- 
number succeeding  sections  accordingly: 
TITLE    II-COST    EFFICIENCY    IN   THE 
SHIPMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT CARGOES 

riNDIHGS 

Sec.     .  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  it  Is  In  the  best  InleresU  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  strong  merchant 
marine  fleet  for  the  efficient  transport  of 
United  SUtes  Government  cargo; 

(2)  it  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  fair  and  reasonable  partici- 
pation for  all  four  port  ranges  In  the  move- 
ment of  United  States  Government  Impelled 
cargo;  and 

(3)  such  cargo  should  be  shipped  In  the 
most  efficient  manner,  at  the  lowest  cost  t« 
the  United  SUtes  Ooverrunent.  which  Is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)),  the  Joint  resolution  enti- 
tled "Joint  Resolution  Requiring  agricultur- 
al or  other  products  to  t>e  shipped  In  vessels 
of  the  United  SUtes  where  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  or  any  other  In- 
.strumentallty  of  the  Government  finances 
the  exporting  of  such  products '.  approved 
March  26.  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1).  section 
603  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2353).  and  section  2631  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code  (commonly  known  as 
the  cargo  preference  laws). 

DEriwrriOHS 
Sec.     .  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "least  cost  to  the  United 
SUtes"  means  the  lowest  expense  to  the 
United  SUtes  Government  determined  by 
calculating  the  total  cost  of  a  commodity 
and  all  related  transport  costs,  including  but 
not  limited  to  Inland  freight,  ocean  freight, 
wharfage,  dockage,  terminal  transfer,  steve- 
dortjig  charges,  freight  forwarding,  customs 
brokers,  and  freight  differential  charges: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "lowest  landed  cost"  means— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  export  cargo,  all  costs 
associated  with  the  procurement  and  trans- 
porUtlon  of  cargo  from  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  port  of  entry  abroad:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  Import  cargo,  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  cargo  from  the  originating 
port  abroad  to  the  point  of  final  destination 
In  the  United  SUtes. 

SKIPMXRT  OF  trWITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
CAKGO  AT  LOWEST  COST 

Sec.  .  (a)  Any  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  ships,  generates,  finances,  or 
otherwise  Impels  United  SUtes  Government 
cargo  shall  ship  such  cargo  at  the  lowest 
cost  to  the  United  SUtes.  Such  cargo  shall 
t>e  shipped  at— 

(1)  the  least  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  If 
such  cargo  Is— 

(A)  an  agricultural  commodity  that— 

(I)  the  sale  said  exportation  of  which  is 
fully  paid  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration; and 

( II )  is  exported  under  an  agreement  with  a 
foreign  nation  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954; 

(B)(1)  shipped,  generated,  financed,  or 
otherwise  Impelled  by  the  Department  of 
Defense;  and 

(II)  Is  not  cargo  shipped  at  the  lowest 
landed  cost  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2 KB): 

(C)  a  commodity  shipped  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  financed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(D)  a  commodity  shipped  pursuant  to 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 


ance Act  of  1961  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
financed  under  the  Commodity  Import  Pro- 
gram, or  any  other  export  generating  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development:  or 

(E)  any  other  United  States  Government 
cargo,  except  a  cargo  shipped  at  the  lowest 
landed  cost  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  the  lowest  landed  cost  to  the  United 
SUtes  if  such  cargo  Is— 

(A)  an  agricultural  commodity  that— 

(I)  the  sale  or  donation  of  which,  Including 
freight  and  associated  expenses,  l^  financed 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatton;  and 

(II)  is  exported  as  assistance  or  a  donation 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954;  or 

(B)  shipped,  generated,  financed,  or  other- 
wise impelled  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  such  Department  pays  all  expenses  as- 
sociated with  such  cargo. 

(b)  Nothing  In  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  construed  to  supercede,  or  ap- 
plied Inconsistently  with  the  provisions  of— 

(1)  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)): 

(2)  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  Requiring  agricultural  or  other 
products  to  be  shipped  In  vessels  of  the 
United  SUtes  where  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  or  any  other  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Government  finances  the  ex- 
porting of  such  products",  approved  March 
26.  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1); 

(3)  section  2631  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code;  or 

(4)  section  603  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2353). 

PROMPT  PAYMENT  TO  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING 
INTEREST  I^R  THE  SHIPMENT  OP  OWITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  CARGO 

Sec.  .  (a)  Any  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes  that  contracts  with  a  foreign  entity 
for  the  sale  or  tranfer  of  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment cargo  shall  Include  as  a  term  of 
such  contract  a  provision  for— 

(1)  the  prompt  payment  within  thirty 
days  of  any  cost  incurred  by  a  United  SUtes 
shipping  Interest;  and 

(2)  a  late  charge  or  interest  penalty  based 
on  the  principal  amount  owed,  if  such 
prompt  payment  provision  is  breached. 

(b)  If  a  foreign  entity  breaches  a  prompt 
payment  provision  of  such  contract  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1),  the  effected 
United  SUtes  shipping  interest  may  peti- 
tion the  Federal  agency  that  negotiated  the 
contract  to  take  action  regarding  payment. 
If  such  foreign  entity  has  not  made  such 
payment  within  thirty  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  the  agency.  In  cooperation 
with  the  affected  shipping  interest,  shall 
file  suit  In  the  appropriate  Federal  district 
court  for  the  recovery  of  such  payment  and 
the  late  charge  or  Interest  penalty  for  late 
payment. 

(c)(1)  If  the  prompt  payment  provision  In- 
cluded as  a  term  of  a  contract  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  provides  that  a  Federal 
agency  shall  make  such  payment  to  a 
United  States  shipping  Interest  and  such 
agency  breaches  such  provision,  such  ship- 
ping Interest  aggrieved  by  nonpayment 
may— 

(A)  file  a  petition  for  such  payment  and 
the  amount  of  the  late  charge  or  Interest 
penalty  Included  In  such  contract  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(2);  and 

(B)  after  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
filing  of  a  petition  under  subparagraph  (A), 
file  suit  in  the  appropriate  Federal  district 
court  for  recovery  of  such  payment  and  the 
late  charge  or  Interest  penalty. 


(2)  If  the  district  court  determines  that 
the  United  SUtes  agency  l>:  liable  in  any 
suit  filed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  court  may  award  to  the 
shipping  Interest  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  the  late  charge  or  Interest  penalty  in 
addition  to  the  principal  amount  owed  and 
the  late  charge  or  Interest  penalty. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term— 

(1)  foreign  entity"  means  any  foreign 
nation,  agent  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  foreign 
person;  and 

(2)  "United  SUtes  shipping  Interest" 
means  any  person  or  business  concern  of 
the  United  SUtes  Involved  In  the  transport 
of  such  cargo,  including  but  not  limited  to 
port  authorities,  stevedoring  companies, 
producers  and  processors,  ship  owners,  and 
Inland  freight  companies 

EFTICIENT  CSI  Of  THI  UNITED  STATES 
MERCHANT  MABIJCX  PIXTT 

Sec.  .  'a)  Any  Federa.  agency  shipping 
United  SUtes  Govemmeni  cargo  shall  solic- 
it bids  from  any  ship  operator  for  the  trans- 
port of  United  SUtes  Government  cargo 
over  a  route  which  is  not  serviced  by  such 
ship  operator  if — 

(IKA)  there  Is  no  ship  operator  using 
United  SUtes- flag  vessels  that  services  such 
route;  or 

iB)  any  ship  operator  using  United  SUtes- 
flag  vessels  that  services  such  route  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  transport  such  cargo, 

(2)  such  cargo  would  be  iransported  in 
United  SUtes-flag  vessels:  and 

(3)  the  transport  of  such  cargo  shall  result 
in  the  lowest  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  pur- 
suant to  section  203. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  United  SUtes-flag  vessel  con- 
structed in  the  United  SUtes  may  transport 
United  SUtes  Government  cargo  on  any 
route  If  such  transport— 

(1)  is  the  first  voyage  of  such  vessel:  and 

(2)  shall  result  in  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
United  SUtes  pursuant  to  section  203. 

report  to  congress 
Sec.  .  Within  twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  review  the  com- 
pliance of  all  Federal  agencies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  report  the  findings 
and  recommendations  from  such  review  to 
Congress. 

TITLE  III-THE  GRE-'iT  „A.KE£  .-^VD 
SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  ADVISO- 
RY COUNCIL 

PINDINGS 

Sec.  .  The  Congress  finds  that  It  is  in 
the  long-term  economic  Interests  of  the 
Nation  to  develop  a  coordinated  economic 
revltallzatlon  strategy  for  shipping  activities 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  connecting  chan- 
nels, and  the  Saint  LawTence  Seaway  (com- 
monly known  as  the  fourth  seacoast  of  the 
United  SUtes)  in  order  to  Increase  exports 
from  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  favorably 
affect  the  United  States  balance  of  trade. 

COtTNClL  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  .  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esubllshed  a 
council  to  be  knowTi  as  the  Great  Lakes 
Saint  LauTence  Seaway  Advisory  Council 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  which  shall  Include— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  chair  the  Council: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon,  or  his 
designee; 
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(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  hU 
designee: 

<4)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  avU  Works; 

(5)  the  Administrator  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  or 
his  designee; 

(6)  the  Administrator  of  the  environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  or  his  designee; 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Great 
Lakes  Oovemori>;  and 

(8)  five  members  of  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, appointed  by  the  Chairman  from 
nominations  by  the  industry  of  whom— 

(A)  two  shall  represent  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  of  whom— 

(1)  one  shall  represent  ports  on  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Superior;  and 

(11)  one  shall  represent  ports  on  Lakes 
Huron.  Erie,  and  Ontario  and  connecting 
chaiuiels; 

(B)  one  shall  represent  operators  of  ocean 
going  United  States-flag  vessels: 

(C)  one  shall  represent  operators  of  ocean 
going  foreign-flag  vessels;  and 

(D)  one  shall  represent  maritime  unions 
active  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
until  the  expiration  of  the  Council. 

(d>  Seven  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number 
may  hold  hearings. 

<e)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  a  majority  oi'  Its  members. 

nrwcTioiis  or  thi  coukcil 
Sbc.  .  (a)  The  Council  shall  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  means  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement a  comprehensive  economic  strategy 
to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  to  market  and  transport  commodities 
In  a  timely  manner  and  to  maximize  the  ef- 
ficiency and  benefits  of  market  products 
produced  In  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
products  shipped  through  the  Great  Lakes 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  system.  The  strate- 
gy shall  include— 

<1)  methods  to  improve  and  promote  both 
bulk  and  general  cargo  overseas  trade 
through  Great  Lakes  ports: 

(2)  methods  to  acc«>lerate  the  movement 
of  grains  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities through  the  Great  Lakes: 

(3)  methods,  materials,  and  programs  to 
promote  trade  from  the  Great  Lakes  region 
and  through  Great  Lakes  ports,  particularly 
with  European,  Mediterranean.  African. 
Caribbean.  Central  Americiui,  and  South 
Amerlcsin  nations: 

(4)  methods  to  Increase  the  overseas  rout- 
ing of  cargoes  owned,  financed,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  through  Great  Lakes  ports:  and 

(5)  methods  to  encourage  United  States- 
flag  vessels  to  engage  In  international  trade 
from  the  Great  Lakes. 

(b)  In  developing  the  strategy,  the  Council 
shall  conduct  and  consider  the  results  of— 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  constraintc  on  over- 
seas shipments  of  agricultural  products 
through  the  Seaway  resulting  from  market- 
ing problems  caused  by— 

(A)  a  late  harvest  season; 

(B)  the  need  for  additional  storage  capac- 
ity: 

(C)  the  loss  of  grain  shipment  from  Great 
Lakes  ports  due  to  diversion  by  rail  to  Cana- 
dian or  United  States  tidewater  ports;  and 

(D)  other  constraints  Identified  by  agrlcul 
tural  Interests: 

(2)  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  types  tuid  quantities  of  export  car- 
goes produced  In  the  Midwest  and  North 
Central   region   that   are   owned,   financed. 


and  sponsored  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

(B)  the  contralnts  on  the  shipment  of 
such  cargoes  through  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  system:  and 

(C)  administrative  and  statutory  changes 
that  could  achieve  Increased  shipments  of 
such  cargoes  through  Great  Lakes  ports: 
and 

(3)  an  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  effectiveness  of  ongoing  promo- 
tional programs  by  Federal,  regional.  State, 
and  local  agencies  directed  at  attracting 
shippers  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  system;  and 

(B)  recommendations  on  types  of  promo- 
tional programs  to  enhance  the  Image  and 
awareness  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Saint 
LawTence  Seaway  system  by  Importers  and 
exporters  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

(c)  No  later  than  September  30,  1987.  the 
Council  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  stat- 
ing the  strategy  developed  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  results  of  each  analysis  con- 
ducted under  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  Council  together 
with  Its  recommendations  for  such  legisla 
tlve  and  administrative  actions  as  it  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  carry  out  such  strategy 
and  to  assure  maximum  economic  benefits 
to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  cease  to  exist  one- 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  submitting 
its  report  pursuant  to  sut>sectlon  (c). 

POWERS  AfTD  ADMINISTRATIVC  PROVISIONS 

Sbc.  .  (a)  The  Council  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Council  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Council,  the  Chairman,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  of  subchapter 
HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  is  authorized— 

( 1 )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary, 
Including  an  executive  director  who  may  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  that 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule in  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 

(2)  to  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  Independent 
agencies,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Council,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  such  Information  as  the 
Council  deems  neceaaary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Council  to 
assist  the  Council  In  carrying  out  Its  duties. 

<e)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Council  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Council  may  request. 

(f)  The  Council  may  use  the  United  States 
mall  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Council 
may,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Council,  take 


any  action  which  the  Council  Is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  section. 

COWPCNSATION  or  MEMBCRS 

Sec.  .  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  l>e  re 
Imbursed  for  travel  or  transportation  ex 
penses  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  o; 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  while  away  frorri 
home  or  a  regular  place  of  business  and  en 
gaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Council. 

AtTTHORIZATlON  OF  AFPROPRIATIOWS 

Sec.  .  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appro 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  tc 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  928 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend 
ment  to  amendment  No.  916  to  the  blli 
(S.  1714)  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment 
insert  the  following  new  section; 

■'Sec.  .  Section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241)  is  amend 
ed  by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first 
sentence  In  subsection  (b): 

"No  United  States  flag -commercial  vessel 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  available  for  the 
transportation  of  cargoes  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion and  the  Joint  Resolution  of  March  26, 
1934  (48  SUt.  500,  46  U.S.C.  1241-1)  uiUess 
such  vessel— 

"(A)  Is  able  to  provide  fuU  conunerclal  in- 
surability: 

"(B)  is  available  for  loading  within  10  days 
of  the  specified  loading  date:  and 

"(C)  is  suitable.  In  terms  of  vessel  type, 
size,  and  ability  to  discharge  cargo,  to  trans- 
port the  specific  cargo  to  t)e  shipped.". 


PRE&SLER  (AND  HELMS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  929 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Helms)  submitted  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1714)  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  114.  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  folowlng: 

"(E)  The  established  price  for  com  shall 
be  not  less  than— 

"(I)  $3.13  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
com  not  In  excess  of  10.000  bushels, 

"(II)  $2.98  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
com  In  excess  of  10,000  bushels,  but  not  In 
excess  of  20,000  bushels,  and 

(III)  $2.83  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
com  in  excess  of  20.000  bushels. 

On  page  88.  strike  out  lines  18  through  23 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  folowlng: 

"(I)  $4.48  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  not  in  excess  of  7.500  bushels. 

"(II)  $4.33  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  in  excess  of  7.500  bushels,  but  not  in 
excess  of  15.000  bushels  and, 

"(III)  $4.18  per  bushel  for  any  quantity  of 
wheat  in  excess  of  15.000  bushels. 


LUOAR  AMENDMENT  NO.  930 

Mr.  LUGAR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1714.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  88.  strike  out  lines  18  through  23 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop.  $4.38  per 
bushel:  and 


"(11)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  taking 
Into  consideration  the  total  supply  of 
wheat.  totsJ  progi-am  costs,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  except  that  the  established 
price  for  a  crop  determined  under  this 
clause  may  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  5 
percent  from  the  level  determined  for  the 
preceding  crop. 

On  page  114.  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)  The  established  price  for  com  shall 
not  t>e  less  than— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop.  $3.03  per 
bushel:  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  taking 
into  consideration  the  total  supply  of  com, 
total  program  costs,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate, except  that  the  established  price  for  a 
crop  determined  under  this  clause  may  not 
be  reduced  by  more  than  5  percent  from  the 
level  determined  for  the  preceding  crop. 

On  page  138.  strike  out  lines  16  and  17  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  The  established  price  for  upland 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop.  $0.81  per 
pound:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  tx  appropriate  taking 
into  consideration  the  total  supply  of 
upland  cotton,  total  program  costs,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  except  that  the  es- 
tablished price  for  a  crop  determined  under 
this  subparagraph  may  not  be  reduced  by 
more  than  5  percent  from  the  level  deter- 
mined for  the  preceding  crop. 

On  page  165.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  The  established  price  for  rice  shRll 
not  be  less  than— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  $11.90 
per  hundredweight;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  such  level  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  taking 
Into  consideration  the  total  supply  of  rice, 
total  program  (»sts,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate, except  that  the  established  price  for  a 
crop  determined  under  this  subparagraph 
may  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  5  percent 
from  the  level  determined  for  the  preceding 
crop. 


HARKIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  931 

Mr.  HARKIN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  930  proposed 
by  Mr.  Prissles  [and  Mr.  Helms],  and 
subsequently  modified,  to  the  bill  S. 
1714.  supra;  as  follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  lines  12 
through  20. 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  932 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  BoscH- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  iNOtJYE,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Kasten)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  914  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cochran  to  the  bill  S.  1714,  supra;  as 
follows: 


After  "rsLnges.  on  page  8.  line  2  of  the 
Cochran  simendment,  as  incorporated  Into 
the  Stevens  amendment: 

"In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. In  administering  this  subsection  and 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchajit  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C  1241(bn.  and 
consistent  with  such  subtitle  and  section, 
shall  take  such  step.?  a.s  ma.v  be  necessary 
and  practicable  to  presene  during  caienda.' 
years  1986.  1987.  1988,  and  198S  the  percent 
age  share,  or  metric  tonnage  of  bagged, 
processed  or  fortified  commodities  whichev- 
er is  lower,  experienced  m  calendar  year 
1984  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, of  waterbome  cargoes  exported 
from  Great  Lake  Ports  pursuant  to  Title  11 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act 
of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721  et  seq.)." 


MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  933 

Mr.  MELCHER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1714)  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONSERVATION  RESERVE 

On  page  328— 

(1)  line  1,  strike  out  "10".  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "9": 

(2)  line  4,  strike  out  "20",  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "13"; 

(3)  line  5,  strl!ie  out  "and": 

(4)  line  6,  strike  out  "1989",  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereoi  "1988"; 

(5)  line  7,  strike  out  "25".  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "17"; 

(6)  line  8,  strike  out  the  period,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ":  and";  and 

(7)  after  line  8,  insert  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"(4)  during  the  1986  through  1989  crop 
years,  a  total  of  not  less  than  25.  nor  more 
than  30,  million  acres.". 

On  page  332,  after  "share"  In  line  11, 
insert  "not  more  than  50  percent  of". 

On  page  334,  after  line  13,  insert  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  payment 
of  obligations  incurred  by  the  Secretary 
under  a  contract  as  follows: 

"(A)  any  cost-sharing  obligation  shall  be 
paid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  obligation 
is  incurred:  and 

"(B)  any  annual  rental  payment  obliga- 
tion shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  October  1  of  each  calendar  year  or,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  at  any  time 
prior  to  such  date  during  the  year  for  which 
the  obligation  Is  Incurred  ". 

On  page  334  strike  out  lines  14  through 
18.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  annua;  rental  pa>'ment 
under  a  contract  entered  into  under  this 
subtitle  shall  be  made— 

•<A)  for  the  first  year  in  which  the  con- 
tract is  In  effect.  In  cash,  and 

"(B)  for  any  subsequent  year  In  which  the 
contract  is  in  effect  M  in  in-kind  commod- 
ities In  such  amounts  as  are  agreed  on  and 
specified  in  the  contract  except  that  such 
payment  shall  be  made  In  cash  to  the  extent 
that  such  commodities  are  not  available 
under  paragraph  (2). 

FARMER  OWNrC   RESErVI 

On  page  219— 

(1)  line  7,  strike  out  everything  beginning 
with  "(a)"  through  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  19: 

(2)  line  20,  renumber  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (a):  and 

(3)  line  22.  renumber  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 


On  page  220.  line  IS,  renumber  section  <d) 
as  subsection  (c). 

DtriClENCY  PAYMENTS- PLANTED  ACREAGE 

On  page  85— 

(1)  after  line  20.  insert  a  new  sentence  as 
follows: 

"In  no  event  may  payments  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater 
acreage  than  the  acreage  actually  planted 
tc  wheat.";  and 

(2)  after  line  23.  strike  out  everything 
through  line  25,  page  87. 

On  page  88— 

(1)  line  1,  strike  out  "(E)",  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "(D)"; 

(2)  line  9,  strike  out  "(P)".  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "(E)": 

(3)  line  16,  strike  out  "(O)".  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "(F)";  and 

(4)  line  24,  strike  out  '(H)",  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(G)". 

On  page  89,  strike  out  lines  4  through  7. 

On  page  112,  after  line  2,  Insert  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows: 

"In  no  event  may  payments  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater 
acreage  than  the  acreage  actually  planted 
to  feed  grains." 

On  page  112,  strike  out  everything  after 
line  2  through  line  11,  page  114. 

On  page  114— 

(1)  line  12.  strike  out  "(D)".  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(C)"; 

(2)  line  20.  strike  out  "(E)",  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(D)"; 

(3)  line  22,  strike  out  "(P)",  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(E)". 

On  page  115— 

(1)  line  1.  strike  out  "(O)",  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(F)":  and 

(2)  strike  out  lines  6  through  9. 

OCnCIEIICT  PATMKIfTS- SEASON  AVERAGE 

On  page  88,  line  5,  strike  out  "the  first  5 
months  of". 

On  page  114.  line  16.  strike  out  "the  first  S 
months  of". 

On  page  164.  line  22.  strike  out  "the  first  5 
months  of". 

On  page  228— 

(1)  line  3.  strike  out  "upland  cotton,"; 

(2)  strike  out  lines  6  through  12,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  107C.  (a)(1)  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  deficiency  payments  will  likely 
be  made  for  any  of  the  1986  through  1989 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  rice  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  avall<\ble 
advance  deficiency  payments  to  producers 
who  agree  to  participate  in  such  program": 

(3)  line  17.  strike  out  evenrthlng  beginning 
with  "producer"  through  the  "program"  in 
line  18.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
inr  "end  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  market- 
ing year  for  the  crop". 

(4)  line  19.  strike  out  everything  beginning 
with  "Such"  through  "exceed"  in  line  22. 
and   insert  in  lieu   thereof  the   following: 

Any  payment  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  equal  to":  and 

(5)  line  24  strike  out  "estimated". 

On  page  229  line  3.  strike  out  everything 
beginning  with  "50"  through  the  "Secre- 
tary" in  line  5.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  SO  percent  of  the  projected  pay- 
ment rate  a^  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  national  weighted  aver- 
age market  price  received  by  producers 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year  for  crop". 

TAROrrED  EXPORTS 

On  page  13,  line  24,  after  the  subsection 
(a)  designation,  insert  "(1)". 
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On  pa«e  14— 

( 1 )  line  1 .  renumber  pvasraph  ( 1 )  as  sub- 
paracrtiph  lA): 

(2)  line  8.  renumber  paragraph  (2)  as  sub- 
paragraph (Bi;  and 

(3)  after  line  10.  Insert  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows: 

"(2)  In  addition  t-o  the  funds  or  commod- 
ities of  the  Commodity  CYedIt  Corporation 
used  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1), 
at  least  (A)  100  million  busheU  wheal,  (B) 
100  mllJlon  bushels  of  com.  fi  10  million 
hundredweight  of  rice,  and  iDi  75.000  bales 
of  cotton  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Com 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  export  activities  to 
regain  for  the  United  States  export  markets 
for  these  commodities  that  have  been  lo«t 
because  of  practices  described  In  subsection 
(b)  or  because  of  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions In  the  Importing  country  that  have  re- 
sulted in  decreased  purchases  of  agriculture 
products  from  the  United  States 

On  page  12.  line  18.  before  the  semicolon. 
add  the  following'  .  of  which  not  leas  than 
one-third  of  such  funds  provided  each  year 
for  the  financing  of  transactions  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  for  financing 
that  consists  of  the  provision  of  direct 
credit. 

On  page  372.  Une  16.  strike  out  "26"  and 
Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof    70" 

PAID  DIVERSIOlf 

On  page  92,  strike  everything  after  Une  2 
through  line  18.  page  M 

On  page  96  strike  everything  after  line  20 
through  Une  4.  page  100.  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

"(fKl>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  mar 
ketlng  quotas  are  not  In  effect  an  acreage 
limitation  program  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  an  acreage  diversion  program  de- 
scribed In  paragrapn  '3).  As  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and  payment 
for  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  producers 
on  a  farm  must  comply  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  program. 

"(2KA/  Under  an  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram provided  for  In  paragraph  ( 1).  the  lim- 
itation on  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
shall  be  achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  re- 
duction of  22  percent  to  the  acreage  base  for 
each  wheat  producing  farm 

•'(B)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
wheat  in  ^xcfSR  of  the  permitted  wheat 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
wheat  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  with 
respect  to  that  farm 

■fCxl)  Por  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation  under  this 
paragraph,  the  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
shall  be  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  In  the  5  crop  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made 

"(ID  Por  the  purp<Me  of  clause  (l,i.  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  shall  Include — 

"(I)  any  reduced  acreage,  set  aside  acre- 
age, and  diverted  acreage,  and 

"(II)  any  acreage  that  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crops  In  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers. 

"(Ill)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop- rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
baae. 


"(tv)  In  no  event  may  the  total  of  all  crop 
acreage  bases  for  any  farm  exceed  the  totsJ 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm. 

"(DM I)  A  numt>er  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing  - 

•'(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  required   to  be  with 
drawn  from  the  production  of  wheat  times 
the   number   of   acres   actually   planted   to 
such  commodity;  by 

■■<II)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 
tation established  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  t>e  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary 

■■(II)  The  number  of  acres  so  determined  Is 
hereafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
reduced  acreage' 

'■(3)  Under  an  acreage  diversion  program 
provided  for  In  paragraph  ( 1 1.  the  Secretary 
shall  make  crop  retirement  and  conserva 
tlon  payments  to  any  producer  of  any  crop 
of  wheat  whose  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  for  each  such  crop 
Ls  reduced  so  that  It  does  not  exceed  the 
wheat  acreage  base  for  the  farm  less  an 
amount  equivalent  to  10  percent  of  the 
wheat  acreage  base  In  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion required  under  paragraph  (2).  and  who 
devotes  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equivalent  to  the  reduc- 
tion required  from  the  wheat  acreage  baae 
imder  this  paragraph.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  an  amount  computed  by  multi- 
plying (1)  the  diversion  payment  rate,  by  (ID 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
crop,  by  (111)  the  additional  acreage  diverted 
under  this  paragraph  The  diversion  pay 
ment  rate  for  the  1986  through  1989  crops 
of  wheat  shall  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  not  less  than  12.70  per  bushel," 

rtXD  GRAINS 

On  page  118.  strike  everything  after  line  3 
through  line  12,  page  120. 

On  page  121.  strike  everything  after  line 
15  through  line  25.  page  125.  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(fKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  an  acreage 
limitation  program  described  In  paragraph 
(2)  and  an  acreage  diversion  program  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  i3i  As  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and  pay 
ments  on  any  of  the  1986  through  1989 
crops  of  feed  grains,  the  producers  on  a 
farm  must  comply  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  program 

"(2 1(A)  Under  an  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram provided  for  In  paragraph  (1 1,  the  lim- 
itation on  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
shall  be  achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  re- 
duction of  17  percent  to  the  acreage  base  for 
each  feed  grain-producing  farm 

"(B)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
feed  grains  m  excess  of  the  permitted  feed 
grain  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble for  feed  grain  loans,  purchases,  and  pay 
ments  with  respect  to  that  farm. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  that  no 
producer  of  malting  barley  shall  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  feed  grain 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  to  comply 
with  any  acreage  limitation  under  this  para- 
graph If  such  producer  has  previously  pro- 
duced a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  and  meets  such  other  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescrltie 

■■(DMD  Por  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation  under  this 
paragraph,  the  acreage  baae  for  any  farm 


shall  be  the  average  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  In  the  5  crop  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made 

■•(ID  Por  the  purpose  of  clause  Mi,  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  shall  In- 
clude— 

■•(I)  any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  diverlfM:!  acreage,  and 

■(III  any  acreage  that  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconservlng  crops  in  lieu  of  feed  grains 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con 
trol  of  the  producers. 

•(Ill)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base. 

(Iv)  In  no  event  may  the  total  of  all  crop 
acreage  bases  for  any  farm  exceed  the  total 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 

■(EMU  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

■(I  I  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  feed  grains 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  such  commodity,  by 

■(II)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 
tation established  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

■(ID  The  numt)er  of  acres  so  determined  is 
hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
reduced  acreage 

■■(Fi  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
.shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
feed  grams  for  harvest  within  the  permitted 
feed  grain  acreage  for  the  farm  as  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph 

•■(3)  Under  an  stcreage  diversion  program 
provided  for  In  paragraph  1 1 1.  the  Secretary 
shall  make  crop  retirement  and  cor^serva- 
tlon  payments  ici  any  producer  of  any  crop 
of  feed  grain*  vihone  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  on  the  farm  for  each  such 
crop  IS  reduced  .so  that  it  does  not  exceed 
the  feed  grain  acreage  base  for  the  farm  leas 
an  amount  equivalent  to  10  percent  of  the 
feed  grain  acreage  base  in  addition  to  the 
reduction  required  under  paragraph  (2).  and 
who  devotes  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  equivalent  to  the  re- 
duction required  from  the  feed  grain  acre- 
age base  under  this  paragraph  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  In  an  amount  comput- 
ed by  multiplying  iti  the  diversion  payment 
rate,  by  1 11 1  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  for  the  crop,  by  dll'  the  additional 
acreage  diverted  under  this  paragraph  The 
diversion  payment  rate  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  at  not  leas 
than  *1  26  per  bushel 


AUTHORITY  POR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTn  OH  TKt  JfDlCI/UlY 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  October  30.  In  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 
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n.s.  CIRCUIT  jtnx;K 

James  L.  Buckley,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  circuit. 

David  R.  Thompson,  of  California,  to  t)e 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

Bobby  Ray  Baldock.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  10th  circuit; 

0.8.  DISTRICT  JtJDGE 

Robert  E.  Cowen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey; 

Edward  R  Korman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York; 

William  J.  Zloch.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Flori- 
da; 

Jane  R.  Roth,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTIZ  on  DTVIRONMZjrr  AlCD  PtTBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr  COCHRAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  I*ublic  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 30,  1985.  in  order  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  high  level  waste. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

SUBCOMMITTn;  OH  STRATBCIC  AND  THZATKR 
HUCLXAH  rORClS 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\ices  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  October  30.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  strategic  defense  initiative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

SKLSCT  COICMITrEI  ON  INTD-LIGCNCt 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  October  30. 
1985,  in  closed  executive  session,  in 
order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  intelli- 
gence matters 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FORMER  SENATOR  PERCY 
ADDRESSES  ARMS  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  President,  in  the 
1984  election,  the  people  of  Illinois 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  instead  of  Charles 
Percy. 

But  I  have  great  respect  for  him. 
and  there  are  many  areas  where  he 
has  contributed  a  great  detil. 

Recently,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  ran  an  article  by  Charles 
Percy  on  the  whole  question  of  nucle- 
ar arms  control  and  treaty  ratification 
that  makes  eminent  good  sense. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  read  the  remarks  of  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

I  hope  this  body  will  follow  the  lead- 
ership that  he  suggests  we  should  pro- 
vide. And  I  hope  the  administration 
will  do  the  same. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Percys  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Sept. 
21.  1985] 

A  Missed  OppoRTtiNiTY  in  Arms  CoNxmoL 
(By  Charles  H.  Percy) 

Nuclear  arms  control  Is  the  paramount 
Issue  of  our  times.  The  recent  anniversary 
of  the  tx)mbing  of  Hiroshima  and  the  forth 
coming  Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  have  fo- 
cused world  attention  on  the  issue  again 
Unfortunately,  t)oth  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  wasting  this  opportu- 
nity to  bring  new  life  to  real  arms  control. 

After  two  rounds  of  arms  talks  m  (Geneva, 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  an  outstanding 
US  team  of  negotiators,  agreement  is  no- 
where In  sight  But  the  complexity  of  issues 
to  t)e  addressed  almost  assures  a  protracted 
negotiating  pr(5cess 

Rather  it  is  the  political  climate  that  is 
troubling  Each  side  seems  more  willing  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame  at  the  other  than 
to  take  the  steps  to  make  arms  control 
work.  This  LS  as  true  for  the  Geneva  negoti- 
ations as  It  is  for  the  proposals  on  nuclear 
testing,  offered  on  the  eve  of  the  Hiroshima 
anniversary.  In  making  these  well-publicized 
offers,  each  side  knew  beforehand  that  Its 
proposal  would  be  unacceptable  to  the 
other 

But  there  Is  an  opportunity  In  the  nuclear 
testing  area  where  immediate  progress  can 
be  made  Action  here  can  help  propel  the 
process  In  Geneva. 

There  are  two  treaties  that  are  negotiated, 
signed,  and  ready  for  Immediate  ratifica- 
tion the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTB), 
signed  by  President  Nixon  In  1974.  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  (PNE)  accord, 
signed  by  President  Ford  In  1976  These  ac- 
cords make  a  m(xie8t  but  useful  contribu- 
tion to  mutual  security  The  TTB  prohibits 
nuclear  weapons  tests  above  150  kilotons: 
the  PNE  applies  the  same  restrictions  to  nu- 
clear explosions  used  In  cl\'11ian  projects. 

The  Sovieu  have  an  active  PNE  program, 
using  nuclear  devices  in  everything  from  ex- 
tinguishing gas  fires  and  building  under- 
ground natural  gas  storage  cavities  to 
mining  operations.  Because  of  the  radioac- 
tivity problems  and  the  effectiveness  of 
modem  American-made  chemical  explo- 
sives, the  US  abandoned  the  use  of  PNEs, 
Thus,  while  the  TTB  affects  both  the  US 
and  the  USSR,  the  weight  of  the  PNE 
treaty  rests  squarely  on  Moscow, 

Moreover,  the  bulk  of  benefits  in  these 
treaties  favors  the  US  The  TTB  pro\-1de8 
for  an  exchange  of  nuclear  testing  data  and. 
in  the  PNE  accord,  the  Soviets  have  for  the 
first  time  agreed  to  on-site  Inspections. 

Success  at  the  Geneva  talks  may  hinge  on 
verification  The  precedents  set  in  the  PNE 
and  TTB  could  give  US  negotiators  the  le- 
verage required  to  move  the  Soviets  In  the 
right  direction.  Equally  Important,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  expressed  concern  about  the  US  as 
a  dependable  negotiating  partner  and  have 
cited  the  failure  to  ratify  these  treaties  as  a 
major  example  The  Soviets  are  unlikely  to 
make  required  concessions  In  Geneva  If  they 


doubt  compromise  will  lead  to  coucrett  re- 
sults. 

Given  the  potential  payoffs,  why  have 
these  accords  remained  in  limbo  for  nearly  a 
decade""  One  reason  is  the  all-loo-common 
not  Invented  here  attitude  which  each  ad- 
ministration brings  to  office  President 
Carter  allowed  these  Nlxon-Pord  treaties  to 
languish  out  of  preference  for  a  total  ban 
on  testlrvg  The  Reagan  administration 
wants  a  kjetter  treaty,  claiming  the  TTB 
PNE  verification  regime  Is  not  good  enough 
to  prevent  Moscow  from  cheating 

■Without  ratification  of  these  treaties 
there  ha*  been  no  exchange  of  data  or  con- 
sultations that  would  help  resolve  verifica- 
tion lincertaintles.  Meanwhile,  the  US  has 
opted  for  a  second-rate  alternative  by  com- 
mitting Itself  to  abide  by  these  accords, 
without  reaping  their  benefits 

Some  resist  ratification  because  they  want 
the  US  to  have  the  option  to  test  high-yield 
weapons.  Others  fear  that  these  accords 
could  compromise  the  reliability  of  the 
weapor\s  arsenal  The  first  argument  misses 
the  point  It  Is  the  Sovnet  Union  which  has 
traditionally  relied  upon  high-yield  weap- 
ons, not  the  US.  and  public  opinion  here 
will  likely  resist  the  testing  of  monster 
weapons  In  the  future  Clearly,  thle  treaty 
constraint  has  a  greater  impact  in  Moscow 

Former  Defense  Secretary  James  Schles 
tnger  and  former  Joint  Chiefs  Chairman 
David  Jones  addressed  the  reliability  ques 
tlon  in  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela 
tions  Committee  several  years  ago  Mr 
Schlesinger  asserted  that  weapons  rellablj- 
ity  can  be  assured  under  the  150  kiloton 
threshold.  General  Jones  stated  that  the 
treaties  were  cximpatible  with  our  weapons 
plans 

President  Reagan  should  act  now.  The 
first  step  Is  to  ask  the  Senate  Poreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  advise  consent  Agree- 
ment on  enhanced  verification  measures  for 
these  treaties  should  then  be  placed  high  on 
the  Novemt>er  summits  agenda.  By  doing 
this,  we  car  general^  new  hope  for  the 
Geneva  talks.* 


DENL^L  OF  MOWAT  VISA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
introduced  the  amendment  to  the  im- 
migration bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
temporary  ■visas  for  political  purposes, 
I  tried  to  find  an  editorial  I  had  seen 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  about  our 
denial  of  a  visa  to  Canadian  author 
Farley  Mowat. 

I  have  since  discovered  that  editori- 
al, and  I  wish  to  now  insert  it  in  the 
Record 

We  are  a  country  that  ought  to  be 
big  enough  and  brave  enough  and  sen- 
sible enough  to  permit  those  thai  dis- 
agree with  us  to  come  Into  otir  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  inserted  in 
the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  read  It. 

The  article  follows: 

Tm  AuTHOK  Km  tsx  Airhxabs 
Said  Canadian  author  Parley  Mowat  ••I'm 
beginning  to  think  there  are  some  people  In 
your  State  Department  that  don't  have  any 
sense  of  humor  "  The  last  two  words  are  un- 
necessary Tlie  Immigration  officials  who 
barred  Mr  Mowat  from  the  United  States 
must  have  undergone  a  brain  bypass. 
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Late  Friday,  offlclala  said  Mr.  Mowat 
coiUd  enter  the  U.S..  but  by  then  the 
damage  had  been  done. 

Mr.  Mowat  Is  a  naturalist  whose  books 
have  an  enthusiastic  following  In  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  'Never  Cry  Wolf."  the  story  of 
his  months  In  the  Arctic  getting  acquainted 
with  a  family  of  wolves,  was  made  Into  a 
highly  regarded  movie.  On  Tuesday,  he  was 
about  to  board  a  plane  for  Los  Angeles 
when  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  officials  stopped  him;  It  seems  his 
name  was  on  their  "lookout  book."  a  list  of 
Inadmissible  aliens. 

The  probable  reason  It's  there  Is  that  Mr. 
Mowat  has  publicly  opposed  the  stationing 
of  U.S.  atomic  weapons  on  Canadian  soil, 
and  used  vivid  language  In  doing  so.  He  once 
threatened  to  steal  an  atom  bomb,  drop  It 
Into  a  lake  and  fire  shotguxu  at  any  Ameri- 
can aircraft  that  came  after  It. 

Is  It  possible  the  INS  took  this  seriously? 
Maybe  so:  It  Isn't  explaining  its  reasons  for 
excluding  him  because  the  law  says  It 
doesn't  have  to. 

Mr.  Mowat  Ls  a  bluntly  Independent  writer 
who  has  spent  much  of  his  life  battling  bu- 
reaucrats. The  INS  hrs  given  him  and  every 
other  Canadian  a  fat  target:  they  and  the 
rest  of  the  U.S.  government  can  expect  to  be 
savagely  lampooned,  the  airheads  responsi- 
ble for  the  exclusion  order  deserve  it.  But 
do  we  deserve  them?* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CRE- 
ATION OF  THE  HUDSON 
CENTER  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  the  first  year 
anniversary  of  the  Hudson  Institute's 
Center  on  Education  and  Employment 
Policy,  which  is  located  in  Indianapo- 
lis. IN. 

A  year  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
cepting the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  board  of  counseloffs  for  the  center. 
The  board  of  counselors  Is  cochalred 
by  my  friend,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
Charles  S.  Robb,  who  has  made  an  In- 
valuable contribution  to  the  center. 

The  Center  on  Education  and  Em- 
ployment Policy  studies  the  interrela- 
tionships of  employment  and  educa- 
tion and  their  Impact  on  productivity 
in  our  Nation.  Two  of  our  most  crucial 
policy  deb>'.t»»s  In  America  relate  to  the 
education  and  training  of  workers. 
Today,  American  workers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  change  Jobs  or  careers  at 
least  three  time  In  their  working  lives. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Productivi- 
ty, It  has  become  increasingly  clear  to 
me  that  continuing  education  and 
training  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  service  areas  In  the  next 
few  decades.  Yet.  until  recently,  very 
few  people  have  looked  at  education 
and  training  as  complimentary.  The 
Hudson  Center  on  Education  and  Exn- 
ployment  Policy,  funded  totally  with 
private  funds,  is  designed  to  do  Just 
that. 

The  center  is  fortunate  to  be  associ- 
ated with  and  draw  upon  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  Institute,  which  Ls 
widely  respected  for  its  work  on  na- 


tional security,  economic  Issues,  and 
future  studies.  The  center  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  counselors,  consisting  of 
top  CEO's,  economists,  labor  smalysts, 
and  educators.  All  of  the  work  that  Is 
done  by  the  center  is  public  and  is 
made  available  to  educators,  business 
and  community  leaders,  and  legisla- 
tors, to  help  them  address  our  man 
power  needs  of  the  future. 

Recently,  the  Hudson  Center  on 
Education  and  Employment  Policy 
conducted  a  2-day  seminar  of  "Prepar- 
ing Youth  for  the  Job  Market."  This 
seminar  was  attended  by  approximate- 
ly 40  school  superintendents,  senior 
corporate  executives,  directors  of  per- 
sormel  and  training,  and  senior  policy 
analysts  from  around  the  United 
States.  The  primary  goals  of  the  semi- 
nary were  to  identify  the  education, 
employability.  and  deportment  skills 
that  are  most  Important  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  Job  market  of  the  future: 
to  develop  programmatic  recomenda- 
tions  that  encourage  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  these  employability  and 
deportability  skills:  and  to  identify 
education,  employment,  and  training 
systems  that  most  effectively  prepare 
youth  for  tomorrow's  Job  market.  " 
This  seminar  was  aimed  at  addressing 
the  needs  of  urban  youth,  particularly. 
The  results  of  this  seminar  are  being 
shared  with  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments,  corporate  lead- 
ers, and  educators,  who  can  Implement 
the  ideas  and  truly  make  a  difference 
in  the  current  education  and  training 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hudson  Center  on 
Education  and  Employment  Policy  is 
continually  looking  for  new  ways  to  In- 
volve the  community  and  to  msUce  life 
better  for  those  young  Americans  who 
face  a  changing  Job  market.  The 
center,  as  well  as  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute. Is  filled  with  dedicated  personnel, 
who  realize  that  they  can  make  a  dif- 
ference by  improving  our  future.  The 
first  yesu-  of  the  Center  for  Education 
and  Employment  Policy  has  been  a 
wonderful  success,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  center  has  many  productive 
and  valuable  years  ahead. 


BUDGET  BALANCING  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  believed  In  pay-as-you-go  gov- 
ernment. But  our  deficits  graphically 
show  hat  we  continue  to  drift  further 
and  further  from  that  goal.  Our  fiscal 
woes  have  been  aggravated  by  steadily 
growing  Interest  payments — cur  third 
largest  Federal  spending  item  after 
Social  Security  and  defense.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  It  is  some- 
thing that  In  theory  we  do  not  need, 
but  In  practice  we  do.  In  the  mean- 
time. Senators  Gramm.  Rudman.  and 
HoLUNos  have  proposed  balancing  the 
budget  by  statute.  I  voted  for  their  bill 
but  questions  about  how  it  will  work 


or  even  If  It  will  work  persist.  In  a 
column  I  write  for  newspapers  In  my 
State  I  have  attempted  to  answer 
some  of  these  questions  and  explain 
my  vote. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  BmxirT  BAuutciifG  Act 

(  \  weekly  column  by  U.S.  Senator  Paul 
Simon  of  Illinois) 

There  is  considerable  confusion  about  a 
measure  that  the  Senate  passed,  for  which  I 
voted,  that  sets  up  a  series  of  targets  for 
steady  movement  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

Frequently  referred  to  as  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  bill,  it  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. And  much  of  what  I  have  read 
about  It  In  the  major  newspapers  of  the 
nation  has  not  been  accurate. 

Here  are  some  basic  questions: 

IVTiv  did  you  vote  /or  it? 

We  simply  have  to  get  hold  of  the  growing 
deficit.  The  gross  Interest  payments  by  the 
federal  government  this  year  will  t>e  tl81 
billion.  The  only  more  expensive  Items  for 
the  federal  government  are  Social  Security 
and  defense. 

We  win  soon  be  in  a  situation  where  every 
four  of  five  years  the  Interest  payments  of 
the  federal  government  will  double.  Obvi- 
ously, you  cannot  keep  that  up  long  without 
inviting  fiscal  chaos.  The  growing  federal 
debt  threatens  everything  In  which  we  be- 
lieve. 

WUl  it  work? 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  gradually  reduced 
deficit  until  the  year  1991  when  we  would 
have  a  balanced  budpet.  If  congress  does  not 
meet  the  tsirgets.  the  Preslder.t  Is  required 
to  make  across-the-board  cuts  In  all  Items  to 
meet  the  goal:  Social  Security  and  Interest 
are  an  exception  to  that  rule. 

The  wealuiess  of  the  proposal  Is  that  any- 
time Congress  and  the  President  decide  to 
waive  the  new  goals,  '.hey  can.  The  pressure 
will  grow  to  do  that.  So  the  answer  to  this 
question  of  whether  It  will  work  is  that  I 
don't  know,  but  It's  worth  a  try. 

But  dcesn't  it  ffii^e  the  President  too  much 
authority? 

Absolutely  not.  It  Is  based  oii  the  Congres- 
sional budget,  one  of  the  few  Items  the 
President  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
veto.  Prom  the  budget  will  come  the  appro- 
priations that  Congress  will  vote.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, we  would  be  2  percent  below  the 
target,  the  President's  responsibility  Is  to 
cut  all  appropriations  by  2  percent,  across 
the  board.  The  President  has  no  discretion 
In  this.  His  Is  purely  a  mechanical  function, 
not  i  Judgment  function. 

U  tee  TTiove  toward  t>aiancing  the  budget, 
where  tciU  we  cut?  WiU  it  mean  tax  in- 
creoieM? 

There  may  be  modest  cuts  In  a  number  of 
programs,  but  the  major  reduction  in 
budget  growth  should  come  In  defense.  We 
can  slow  down  the  growth  In  defense  spend- 
ing without  hurting  the  military  prepared- 
ness of  the  nation.  But  that  will  not  be 
enough  to  balance  the  budget. 

In  receni  weeks  David  Stockman  called 
for  a  $100  billion  tax  increase.  That  should 
not  be  necessary  But  closing  tax  loopholes 
and  reducing  some  exemptions  will  move  us 
in  the  right  direction.  "There  are  now  ap- 
proximately $420  billion  worth  of  exemp- 
tions. If  that  Is  reduced  by  10  percent,  there 
would  be  a  $42  billion  Increase  In  revenue. 
BJverytime  you  reduce  spending  and  Increase 
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revenue  you  reduce  the  amount  needed  for 
Interest,  and  you  reduce  the  Interest  rate. 

There  are  defects  in  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  bin.  and  I  hope  the  House-Senate 
conferees  can  straighten  them  out.  But  It  is 
at  least  an  earnest  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  I  see  few  of  those  who  are  critics 
coming  up  with  t>etter  answers.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOSEPH 
DONOVAN 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Mirmesotan  who  passed 
away  this  week,  former  Secretary  of 
State  Joe  Donovan.  While  we  were 
members  of  opposing  parties,  I  always 
admired  Joe  for  his  hard  work,  cour- 
age and  decades  of  service  to  the 
people  of  Minnesota. 

I  got  to  know  Joe  Donovan  when  he 
served  as  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Harold  Le- 
Vander  of  my  party,  to  whom  I  was  ex- 
ecutive assistant.  I  like  the  saying  that 
the  next  best  thing  to  having  a  princi- 
pled friend  Is  having  a  principled  ad- 
versary. I  greatly  enjoyed  my  interac- 
tions with  him  during  those  years  and 
continue  to  benefit  from  what  he 
taught  me. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune  about  the  life 
of  this  exemplary  public  servant  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Ex-Sbcwetaiiy  or  Statb  Joskph  Donovah 
Dies  AT  Ace  92  in  Hastings 

(By  Larry  Oakes) 

(I  felt  that  anything  that  was  morally 
wrong  could  not  be  politically  right.— 
Joseph  Donovan  on  his  refusal  to  back  the 
forces  seeking  to  oust  Gov.  Karl  Relvaag  In 
1966.) 

Joseph  L.  Donovan,  who  defied  old  age  by 
beginning  a  16-year  career  as  Minnesota  sec- 
retary of  state  at  age  61.  died  Monday.  He 
was  92. 

Donovan,  who  had  l>een  ill  for  about  a 
month,  died  at  Reglna  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Hastings.  He  had  been  living  in  the  Reglna 
Nursing  Home  since  June. 

"He  died  as  he  lived— a  fighter  right  up  to 
the  end.  "  said  his  daughter,  Mary  Kay 
McDonald  of  St.  Paul.  Donovan,  a  diabetic, 
who  was  recovering  from  gallbladder  sur- 
gery two  weeks  ago,  she  said.  He  was  a  per- 
fectionist. He  anguished  over  a  lot  of  things 
in  his  life,  and  he  Just  didn't  want  to  go. " 
she  said. 

Before  entering  public  life.  Donovan  lived 
in  Duluth  and  worked  35  years  in  private  in- 
dustry and  in  various  federal  positions,  in- 
cluding that  of  census-taker.  In  1954  the 
DFL  Parly  chose  him  at  the  last  minute  as 
Its  candidate  for  secretary  of  state.  Its  first 
choice.  Koscle  Marsh,  lost  the  party  en- 
dorsement after  publicly  supporting  parl- 
mutuel  betting. 

Donovan  was  a  logical  choice  to  run 
against  the  widow  of  Mike  Holm,  a  legend- 
ary name  in  Minnesota  politics,  said  Gerald 
Heaney.  a  judge  on  the  Eighth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  former  DFL  Party  ac- 
tivist. Not  only  was  Donovan  a  loyal  DFLer 
who  opposed  betting,  but  he  also  had  a  good 
Irish  name,  to  boot— and  Irishmen  were  win- 
ning elections.  Heaney  said  Monday. 


"Plus  he  turned  out  to  be  a  darned  good 
campaigner.  He  worked  hard  and  was  a  good 
speaJter,"  Heaney  said.  "Wherever  he  went, 
he  made  friends." 

Donovan  said  years  later  In  an  interview, 
"Nobody  expected  I  would  win."  Publicly  he 
played  an  underdog  who  entered  the  1954 
race  at  the  last  minute  and  didn't  expect  to 
win.  Privately  he  thought  otherwise. 
Heaney  said. 

"His  attitude  was,  'Some  of  those  guys 
down  In  the  Twin  Cities  think  I'm  Just  a 
filler,  but  I'm  going  to  win.'  " 

Both  Donovan  and  his  party  won  big  vic- 
tories in  1954.  The  DFL  swept  many  offices 
and  gained  a  majority  in  the  Minnesota 
House  for  the  first  time. 

""Orvllle  Freeman  was  elected  governor 
(Miles)  Lord  got  attorney  general.  Joe 
(Donovan)  won  secretary  of  state  and  I 
l)ecame  lieutenant  governor,"  former  Gov. 
Karl  Rolvaag  said  Monday. 

"He  always  was  a  stalwart,  loyal  and  very 
dear  friend."'  Rolvaag  said  of  Donovan, 
adding  that  they  corresponded  even  after 
Donovan  entered  the  nursing  home.  They 
wrote  on  a  personal  level,  not  mentioning 
politics  much.  Rolvaag  said. 

Donovan  backed  Rolvaag  In  Rolvaag's  his- 
toric battle  at  the  DFL  state  endorsing  con- 
vention with  Lt.  Gov.  A.M.  (Sandy)  Keith  in 
1966.  The  party  chose  Keith  after  20  bal- 
lots, but  Rolvaag  ran  for  reelection  anyuay 
and  easily  won  the  Sept.  13  primary.  He 
then  lost  the  general  election  to  Republican 
Harold  LeVander. 

"Joe  was  Intensely  loyal.  He  felt  Karl  had 
earned  the  right  to  stand  for  reelection," 
said  Heaney.  "he  was  not  antl-Sandy 
Keith." 

Donovan  took  an  unpopular— and  losing- 
stand  against  the  taconite  amendment  to 
the  state  Constitution,  which  benefited 
companies  mining  the  Iron  Range. 

"He  was  his  own  man."  said  Heaney. 

"He  felt  It  was  wrong  to  put  a  special  pref- 
erence for  any  industry  into  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

Donovan  retired  in  1971  with  a  reputation 
as  an  elder  statesman  who  always  had  some- 
thing to  say,  a  talent  he  used  well  during 
campaigns. 

"He  was  a  fount  of  stories  and  homilies," 
said  Bob  Goff.  who  was  secretary  to  Rol- 
vaag and  active  in  the  DFL. 

When  he  retired  at  77,  Donovan  told  an 
interviewer,  "Sometimes  the  wisest  thing  to 
do  is  to  quit  when  you  are  ahead.  I  wouldn't 
want  anyone  to  take  me  by  the  hand  when  I 
am  80  or  81  and  say,  "Well  Joe,  I'm  sorry, 
you  made  a  mistake.  You  went  into  the 
ladles'  room  Instead  of  the  men's.'  " 

""He  kept  all  these  sayings  on  3-by-5 
cards."  said  Ooff. 

Donovan's  wife,  Mary,  died  in  October 
1982.  They  had  been  married  59  years  when 
he  quipped  at  a  public  gathering:  Mary 
says  she  hopes  that  I  live  to  be  99  and  she 
lives  to  be  100  so  she  can  have  one  year  of 
peace  and  quiet." 

Sur\'lvors  include  his  daughter,  five  grand- 
children and  two  great-grand-children. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  10  a.m. 
Thursday  at  St.  Leo's  Catholic  Church  In 
St.  Paul.  A  wake  is  scheduled  from  3  to  9 
p.m.  Wednesday  at  OHalloran  &  Murphy 
Funeral  Home,  675  Snelllng  Ave.  S..  St. 
Paul.* 


DESPAIR  AMONG  YOUNG 
INDIANS 

•  Mr.     SIMON.     Mr.     President,     al- 
though Illinois  Is  named  for  Indians, 


we  have  only  a  small  urban  Indian 
population  In  Chicago  and  very  few 
Indians  In  our  State,  relative  to  many 
other  States. 

We  have  no  reservations  tuid  often 
not  much  Interest  in  the  problems 
which  Indians  face. 

I  was  pleased  to  pick  up  the  State 
Journal-Register  of  Springfield.  IL, 
and  note  an  editorial  calling  for  more 
attention  to  the  problems  which  the 
Native  Americans  face. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  to  read  the  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Reason  for  Despair  Among  Yoitng  Indians 

Eight  young  Indians  have  hanged  them- 
selves in  the  last  two  months  on  the  Wind 
River  Reservation  In  central  Wyoming.  De- 
spair, deepened  by  alcohol,  has  taken  a 
tragic  toll  in  the  Arapaho  and  Shoshone 
tribes. 

The  dead  are  all  young  men  or  male  teen- 
agers. The  series  of  suicides  began  Aug.  12. 
The  latest  victim  was  found  hanging  Sept. 
28. 

There  is  reason  for  despair  and  self-de- 
structive behavior  on  the  reservations  aH 
across  the  country.  The  1.5  million  surviving 
American  Indians  are  beyond  question  the 
most  disadvantaged  of  all  minority  groups 
In  the  nation. 

They  are  proud.  They  are  stoic.  They  hold 
their  problems  Inside  themselves,  especially 
the  males,  who  often  feel  that  they  have 
lost  their  manhood.  Too  often  the  result  Is 
alcohol-related  death. 

The  problems  are  overwhelming.  The  un- 
employment rate  on  the  reservations  is  49 
percent.  Infant  mortality  Is  high.  Life  ex- 
pectancy is  short.  Poverty  Is  more  acute 
than  In  any  other  group.  Resenatlon.  Indi- 
ans often  live  in  conditions  o!  deprivation 
and  squalor.  No  wonder  the  rate  of  alcohol- 
related  death  among  them  Is  five  or  six 
times  that  in  the  general  population. 
Almost  every  family  has  someone  with  an 
alcohol  problem. 

There  must  be  concern  and  understanding 
and  help  from  the  larger  society.  That 
doesn't  mean  simply  throwing  federal 
money  at  the  reservations.  It  means  Individ- 
ual and  voluntary  effort,  as  much  as  any- 
thing. It  means  an  end  to  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination against  Indians.  The  signs  that 
said,  "We  do  not  serve  Indians"  have  been 
taken  down  but  the  anti-Indian  feelings 
remain,  not  so  well  hidden  In  many  people. 

The  Indian  population  has  tripled,  from 
Its  low  point  of  500.000.  The  American  Indi- 
ans aren't  going  to  die  out.  no  matter  how 
difficult  their  situation  becomes.  That  s  the 
hopeful  news.  But  every  Indian  baby  faces  a 
hard  road,  now  that  the  buffalo's  gone. 

Self-reliance  and  self-government  must  be 
encouraged  on  the  reservations.  Etependence 
on  government  handouts  must  be  discour- 
aged. But  federal  responsibility  and  concern 
for  the  Indians'  health  and  welfare  must 
continue.  There  must  be  a  balancing.  Indian 
pride  and  Indian  values  msut  be  fostered. 
But  material  needs  also  must  be  met.  In  a 
way  that  does  not  destroy  Indian  independ- 
ence. 

How  do  we  preserve  the  Stone  Age  culture 
and  tradition  of  a  people  while  integrating 
them  into  the  civilization  of  the  Nuclear 
Age?  With  difficulty,  but  with  great  care 
and  great  respect. 
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li  we  fkU.  the  problem  will  become  worse. 
There  will  be  suicide  and  shame  and  re- 
morse. We  cannot  Ignore  conditions  on  the 
reservations.  Lingering  neglect  would  be 
even  more  cruel  thtm  Wounded  Knee.* 


THE  SORROWS  OF  ARMENIA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  rightly  and  properly  acknowl- 
edges the  devastation  of  the  Holo- 
caust. Within  the  memories  of  all  of  us 
in  this  body  is  that  unbelievable 
scourge  on  part  of  humanity. 

There  is  another  group  that  has  also 
suffered  greatly,  and  that  took  place 
before  most  of  us  can  remember  It. 
That  Is  the  1915  slaughter  of  the  Ar- 
menians. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  ran 
an  editorial  on  "The  Sorrows  of  Arme- 
nia." 

Some  suggest  we  should  not  bring  up 
the  unpleasantnesses  of  history.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  to  bring  them  up  If  we 
are  not  to  repeat  them.  We  must  know 
how  depraved  humanity  can  some- 
times get.  And  when  we  bring  these 
things  up,  we  are  not  attacking  the 
Turks  or  the  Qermans  or  any  other 
group  because  the  lesson  is  not  that 
some  other  group  is  terrible  but  that 
we  must  watch  ourselves,  to  always  be 
sensitive  to  the  possibility  that  dema- 
gogues can  arouse  passions,  and  In  mo- 
ments of  passion  we  can  do  some 
things  that  history  will  not  treat 
kindly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resid  the  New 
York  Times  editorial,  and  I  ask  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 
here. 

The  article  follows: 

Tk>  Sorkows  op  Armknia 

Americans  with  their  scant  sense  of  histo- 
ry must  be  mystified  by  the  resurgence  of 
Armenians'  anger  about  an  atrocity  that  oc- 
curred 70  years  ago.  Impermissibly,  that 
anger  has  recently  been  Invoked  by  terror- 
ists to  Justify  the  murder  of  Turkish  diplo- 
mats. But  fittingly,  It  also  moved  Armenians 
the  world  over  to  memorial  observances  last 
week.  They  plead  that  Turkey  at  least  ac- 
knowledge the  maasacres  of  their  ancestors 
and  that  the  State  Department  remove  the 
word  'alleged"  from  Its  references  to  the 
1915  slaughter. 

Turkey's  Indignant  rej^l:.aer  has  been 
that  acknowledging  any  official  guUt  for 
such  remote  events  would  only  reward  ter- 
rorism. But  that  Is  not  a  cogent  reason. 

What  did  happen  in  1015?  Armenians 
assert  that  two  million  of  their  forebears 
were  killed  or  driven  Into  exile  by  the  Otto- 
man regime  In  an  attempt  to  liquidate  a 
long-persecuted  Christian  minority.  They 
cite  firsthand  accounts  by  American  and 
Oerman  diplomats,  contemporary  press  re- 
ports, the  regime's  own  records  and  the  tes- 
timony of  survivors. 

They  are  disputed  by  Turks  on  every 
point.  Turks  maintain  that  an  advancing 
Russian  Army  was  inciting  rebellion  among 
Armenians,  requiring  their  resettlement. 
Turkish  diplomats  single  out  as  objective 
the  scholarly  history  of  Sanford  and  E^zel 
Kural  Shaw,  who  give  this  appraisal: 

"Armenians  claim  that  as  many  as  3  mil- 
lion were  massacred,  but  no  counts  of  the 


dead  were  ever  taken,  and  the  actual  total 
can  only  be  Inferred.  Tlieae  claims  are  t>ased 
on  the  supposition  that  the  prewar  Armeni- 
an population  of  the  Empire  was  2  5  million. 
According  to  the  Ottoman  census  of  1914, 
however.  It  was  at  most  1.3  mUllon.  Half  of 
these  people  lived  In  the  areas  affected  by 
the  deportation,  but  ...  It  appears  that 
about  400.000  people  were  actually  trans- 
port«l  In  1915-16.  In  addition,  some  700.000 
Armenians  fled  to  the  Caucasus,  western 
Europe  and  the  United  SUtes  As  100.000 
remained  In  Turkey  after  the  war.  one  caji 
conclude  that  about  300,000  died  If  one  ac- 
cepts the  Ottoman  census  reports,  or  1.3 
million  U  the  Armenian  figures  are  uti- 
lized." 

So  scholars  trusted  by  Turks  put  the  mini- 
mum toll  at  300,000.  Why  then  should  the 
State  Department  c&ll  the  massacres  "al- 
leged"? The  official  excuse  that  the  num- 
bers are  In  dispute  Is  obviously  not  the 
reason.  Turkey  Is  an  lm[x>rtant  ally.  Indeed, 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has  even 
pleaded  with  Congress  not  to  strain  rela- 
tions by  designating  April  34  as  a  day  of  re- 
membrance for  Armenian  victims.  Arme- 
nia's sorrows  deserve  better  than  that.* 


NATIONAL  PHILANTHROPY  DAY 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  207.  legisla- 
tion to  designate  November  1.  1985.  as 
'National  Philanthropy  Day."  This 
day  will  t>e  set  aside  to  honor  that  seg- 
ment of  our  society  employed  to 
handle  those  needs  of  the  American 
people  which  are  greater  than  that 
which  C8J1  be  handled  by  Government 
alone. 

Our  Nation's  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions greatly  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans.  These  Institu- 
tions are  dedicated  to  freeing  Ameri- 
cans from  hunger,  from  want,  from 
fear,  and  from  oppression,  and  to 
working  directly  to  provide  us  with 
access  to  quality  education,  art,  and 
music.  For  their  tireless  efforts,  every 
one  of  us  owes  a  great  debt  of  honor  to 
our  churches,  synagogues,  hospitals, 
colleges,  universities,  and  youth 
groups,  and  a  myriad  of  community 
service  providers  who  care  for  our  el- 
derly, our  young,  our  sick,  and  our 
poor. 

Our  Nation's  philanthropic  commu- 
nity Includes  roughly  800,000  organiza- 
tions and  10  million  employees  and 
volunteers.  Since  1981,  more  than  30 
million  Americans  have  contributed  In 
excess  of  $70  million  In  private  sup- 
port to  these  organizations.  Without 
private  sector  Involvement  In  the  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  this  country,  the 
American  people  would  be  saddled 
with  an  even  larger  Federal  deficit. 
Without  this  private  sector  support, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  have 
no  other  choice  but  to  raise  Federal 
spending  to  help  care  for  the  needy. 

This  Is  why  I  have  Joined  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponaor  of  S.  361,  legislation  to 
make  permanent  the  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  by  nonltem- 


izers  now  scheduled  to  sunset  on  De- 
cember 31.  1986.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion. Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York.  Is  crucial  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  our  philanthropic 
organizations.  S  381  is  very  timely  be- 
cause the  Treasury  tax  reform  propos- 
al would  repeal  this  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  made  by  non- 
Itemizers.  S.  361  is  currently  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. 

In  the  98th  Congress.  I  cosponsored 
S.  1579.  legislation  to  provide  an  in- 
crease In  the  tax-deductible  mileage 
rate  of  passenger  automobiles  used  In 
charitable  endeavors.  This  bill  was  in- 
corporated In  the  1984  Tax  Reform 
Act.  that  Is  now  law. 

Praise  for  our  Nation's  phUanthrop- 
ic  community  is  long  overdue.  It  has 
been  strong  In  the  past,  and  It  must 
remain  strong  in  the  future.  As  the 
Federal  Government  acts  to  control 
budget  deficits,  these  private  and  vol- 
luiteer  organizations  will  be  asked  to 
take  on  an  even  greater  responsibility 
to  help  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  care 
for  Americans  in  need.  Now,  more 
than  ever,  it  is  appropriate  to  honor 
these  vital  institutions,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  our  Nation's  social  serv- 
ices. 


AMERICAN  LIVER  FOUNDATION 
NATIONAL  UVER  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  American  Liver 
Foundation  National  Liver  Awareness 
Month,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  202. 
Introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Utah.  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation  which  will 
alert  all  Americans  to  the  need  for  im- 
proved treatment  for  liver  diseases.  In- 
creased efforts  on  prevention,  and  for 
support  of  research  efforts  to  find 
cures. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the 
humsm  body,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex of  all  human  organs.  When  the 
liver  Is  damaged  or  stricken  with  dis- 
ease, the  llfe-sustalnlng  chemical  bal- 
ance of  the  human  body  Is  Jeopard- 
ized. Liver  diseases  are  the  fourth  na- 
tional leading  cause  of  death  In  the 
United  States  for  individuals  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  65— affecting  25 
million  Americans— and  are  responsi- 
ble for  over  50.000  deaths  each  year. 
Thus.  Improved  treatment  for  the 
more  than  100  known  liver  diseases  is 
critical. 

Generating  public  support  for  In- 
creased research  into  the  causes  and 
treatments  of  liver  diseases  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  work  currently 
being  done  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  American  Liver  Foun- 
dation was  established  In  1976  by 
members  of  the  American  Association 
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for  the  Study  of  Liver  Diseases  to  ad- 
dress the  need  for  generating  public 
suppKJrt  for  liver  research  and  for  pro- 
moting a  better  understanding  of  liver 
diseases  among  the  public,  patients, 
and  health  professionals.  This  founda- 
tion Is  the  major  national  voluntary 
organization  dedicated  to  finding  cures 
and  preventions  for  liver  dLseases. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is 
vital,  not  only  to  educat*  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  liver,  Its  diseases, 
and  the  need  to  find  cures,  but  also  to 
inform  everyone  that  pure  and  simple 
self-dlsclpllne  can  save  countless  lives 
through  the  prevention  of  unneces- 
sary liver  damage. 

For  many  liver  diseases,  the  only 
knouTi  treatment  is  liver  transplant, 
but  an  adequate  supply  of  donors  is  se- 
verely lacking  This  situation  has  cost 
the  lives  of  many  children  and  infants 
whose  livers  have  failed  them.  Many 
of  the  more  serious  liver  diseases  can 
be  prevented  If  the  public  were  better 
educated  about  the  Importance  of  the 
liver.  Its  bodily  function,  and  the  seri- 
ous damage  that  can  be  caused  by 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

One  of  the  most  serious  liver  dis- 
eases is  cirrhosis,  which  Is  most  com- 
monly caused  by  alcoholism.  Cirrhosis 
occurs  when  scar  tissue  replaces 
healthy  liver  cells,  which  blocks  the 
flow  of  blood  and  decrea-ses  the  ability 
of  the  liver  to  perform  its  vital  blood- 
cleaning  functions  This  disease  ranks 
as  sixth  among  the  leading  causes  of 
death  in  the  United  SUles,  and  alco- 
holism Is  mostly  to  blame. 

One  thing  is  obWous— the  existence 
of  massive  alcohol  problems  within 
America  today.  There  are  an  estimated 
10  million  adult  problem  drinkers,  and 
an  additional  3  million  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17  A  broad  spectrum  of 
our  society  has  demonstrated  an  in- 
tense concern  over  the  Impact  alcohol- 
ism has  upon  the  family  and  upon 
their  communities.  I  wish  to  extend 
this  concern  to  the  alcoholic  who  may 
be  joepardlzing  his  or  her  life  through 
liver  damage. 

In  August,  I  introduced  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Law  Enforcement.  Pre- 
vention, and  Treatment  Act.  S.  1583. 
which,  among  other  things,  will  make 
funding  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  assist 
public  and  private  nonprofit  entities  in 
providing  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  pre- 
vention and  clinical  training  programs, 
and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treatment 
services. 

Alcoholism  Is  among  the  major 
threats  to  the  health  of  the  liver. 
Other  causes  Include  viruses,  environ- 
ments' pollutants,  suid  congenital  ab- 
normalities. It  Is  Important  for  every 
one  of  us  to  be  made  aware  of  their 
potentially  hazso-dous  effects  upon  the 
liver.  I  hope  that  Americans  will  use 
the  month  of  November  to  educate 
themselves  on  the  need  to  better  un- 


derstand  the   liver,    its   diseases,   and 
their  preventions  and  cures.* 


LOW-POWER  TELEVISION 
STATIONS 

•  Mr  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation,  S.  1526, 
to  amend  title  17,  United  Slates  Code, 
with  respect  to  secondary  transmission 
of  low-power  television  broadcast  sta- 
tions [LPTV], 

This  legislation.  Introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, clarifies  the  definition  of  the 
local  service  area  of  a  primary  trans- 
mitter in  the  case  of  a  low-power  tele- 
vision station,  a  new  service  author- 
ized in  1982  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  designed  to  pro- 
vide local  TV  service  to  markets  cur- 
rently underserved  by  conventional 
television. 

Current  copyright  law  does  not  in- 
clude low-power  television  stations 
when  defining  this  area.  Thus,  local 
cable  television  systems  consider  a 
local  LPTV  signal  a  "distsint"  signal 
for  copyright  purposes,  even  If  the 
LITV  station  is  In  the  local  market 
area. 

When  an  LPTV  signal  is  considered 
"distant,"  the  cable  station  is  subject- 
ed to  a  heavy  royalty  fee.  making 
LF*TV  undesirable  and  noncompeti- 
tive. The  resulting  Inability  of  LPTV 
to  compete  causes  underserved  com- 
munities to  receive  little,  if  any,  local 
programming. 

LPTV  serves  markets  currently  un- 
derserved by  conventional  television. 
Therefore,  many  rural  communities  In 
the  United  States  suffer  from  LPTV's 
failure  to  provide  service. 

Amending  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976 
would  allow  thousands  of  new  LPTV' 
stations  to  begin  local  TV'  broadcast- 
ing, benefiting  small  communities 
which  cannot  support  conventional 
TV  stations. 

S.  1526  does  not  affect  any  other 
cop>Tlght  interests  and  greatly  bene- 
fits underserved  communities  by  pro- 
viding television  ser\ice.  This  legisla- 
tion addresses  a  minor,  yet  worthy, 
oversight  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  In  supporting  the  promotion 
of  low-power  television  sutlons,* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr  President,  do  I  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr  DOLE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  Is  It 
the  Intention  to 

Mr.  DOLE.  Go  out. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Come  back  on  the 
bin  at  the  same  point  we  are  right 
now? 


[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Intention  is  to  go  out  because  I 
think  we  have  reached  a  little  impaase 
here. 

We  win  not  get  back  on  the  bill  until 
probably  about  1  o  clock  because  we 
have  that  important  hearing  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  tomorrow.  I 
know  all  Members  will  want  to  be 
there. 

So  we  are  going  to  start  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill.  I  want  to  Indicate 
that  I  am  very  encouraged  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wants  to 
reduce  spending.  That  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise. I  need  to  have  overnight  to 
think  about  It. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr    MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  majority  leader  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOLE  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr   MELCHER   Yes   For  a  question. 

The  hearing  that  we  have  tomorrow 

is     extremely     important.     I     merely 

wanted    to    ask    the    majority    leader 

whether,  after  he  has  gotten  over  his 

surprise 

Mr.  DOLE  Shock 

Mr.  MELCHER  And  cogitated  over- 
night, he  would  t>e  agreeable  for  me  to 
t>e  recognized  to  offer  the  amendment; 
$7.6  billion,  after  all,  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant cut. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  indicate  that  could  not  be  pos- 
sible. I  think  we  ought  to  wait  and  see 
what  develops. 

I  think  as  I  have  indicated  to  the 
Senator  there  are  a  number  of  people 
who  have  been  working  on  packages, 
and  It  may  be  that  we  can  put  all  of 
these  together  in  one  big  package. 

Mr  MELCHER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  further' 

The  cargo  preference  people,  of 
course,  would  like  to  get  it  done  with.  I 
underst&nd  that. 

I  Just  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  would  try  t-c  work  with  me 
to  be  first  recognized  after  we  dispose 
of  cargo  preference.  I  have  no  reason 
to  want  to  hold  up  cargo  preference  I 
would  Just  like  to  get  up  this  budget- 
cutting  amendment  immediately  after, 
if  that  were  possible. 
Mr.  HELMS  WQl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  DOLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  HELMS  As  I  understAnd  It.  thlB 
year  Jokn  Melcher  is  proposing  sin 
amendment  to  cut  Federal  spending. 
It  Is  also  the  year  of  Halleys  Comet. 
Tft'o  phenomena  in  1  year. 

Lei  me  correct  something  the  Sena- 
tor .said  Before  the  final  vote  on  re- 
porting the  farm  bill,  I  offered  an 
amendment  package  to  bring  this  bill 
Into  conformity  with  the  budget  which 
will  require  $9  billion  in  sa\ings.  not 
the  $7.4  bUlion  that  Senator  Mjxchir 
apparently  suggested. 

Incidentally,  I  asked  the  Senator  for 
a  copy  of  his  amendment  2  or  3  hours 
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ago  and  I  still  have  not  received  one.  I 
do  not  know  what  Is  In  It. 

Senator  Melcher  voted  a^alnat  my 
package  to  balance  the  farm  bill.  I 
think  he  said  otherwise  or  indicated 
otherwise.  I  Just  wanted  to  have  the 
record  straight.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr  MELCHER.  WUl  the  majority 
leader  yield?  I  do  not  want  the  able 
chairman  to  be  under  any  misappre- 
hension. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

It  Is  very  true.  I  probably  misled  this 
body  In  saying  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  did  not  offer  a  package. 
What  was  not  timed  to  be  done  on 
that  final  day.  if  the  chairman  will 
recall,  was  to  go  beyond  into  another 
day  and  let  the  committee  consider  a 
variety  of  proposals. 

For  instance,  by  vote  we  abolished 
the  farmer-owned  reserve.  Now  we 
find  out.  and  we  would  have  if  we  had 
analyzed  It  by  abolishing  the  frrmer- 
owned  graiiarifs  'x^-  added  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  over  the  3  years  to  the 
cost.  I  know  we  did  not  want  to  do 
that. 

We  had  some  Idea  that  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  reserve  we 
would  try  to  get  10  million  acres  the 
first  year.  When  we  have  now  looked 
at  how  long  it  has  taken  and  if  we  had 
properly  analyzed  it  again  at  the  end 
of  that  bill,  we  would  have  recognized 
we  were  not  going  to  get  10  million 
acres  into  the  conservation  reserve 
during  that  first  year.  We  are  already 
into  this  fiscal  year  and  we  will  have 
some  weeks  before  this  bill  gets  to 
final  action. 

So  while  the  dlstingxiished  chairman 
presented  a  package  that  he  wanted  In 
cuts,  it  was  rejected  by  the  committee 
but  the  committee  did  not  have  the 
time  to  go  and  analyze  the  whole  pack- 
age and  see  where  we  were  In  order  to 


be  able  to  agree  on  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendment  is  now  available.  It 
has  Just  been  made  available.  There 
are  a  number  of  Items  in  It.  I  do  not 
think  the  distinguished  chairman  or 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
object  to  any  of  these  cuts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
looked  over  the  cuts.  They  are  mostly 
not  cuts  but  they  are  figures 

Mr.  MELCHER.  They  are  CBO  fig- 
ures. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  much  like  the 
House  bill  savings,  that  they  are  not 
real.  I  think  we  might  want  to  debate 
that  at  a  later  time. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9:15  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:15  a.m..  Thurs- 
day, October  31,  1985. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  object. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  roUcall  here.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:15 
a.m.,  Thursday.  October  31,  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  9:48  p.m..  recessed  until 
Thursday,  October  31,  1985,  at  9:15 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received   by 
the  Senate  October  30,  1986: 


Department  or  the  Treasury 
Prancla  Anthony  Keating  II,  Of  Oklaho 
ma.   to   be   an   Assistant   Secretary   of   the 
Treaaury.  vice  John  M   Walker.  Jr. 

Natiohal  Couwcil  oh  the  Handicapped 
Nanette  Pabray  MacDougall.  of  CaJlfor 
nla,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
on   the   Handicapped   for   a  term   expiring 
September  17.  1987.  reappointment. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  Title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  PORCK 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Paul  W.  Amett,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mark  E.  Cams.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samuel  A.  Coleman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillip  J.  Eddy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  L.  Fechter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis  C  Pemandes.  086-28  6368 
James  E  George.  231-58  0572 
William  W  Hagemeyer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  W   Haynes.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles    E.    Houghton    III,    007-44- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PhUip  E.  Junker.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Theodore  J  Logan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carl  A.  Lorenzen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carml  D  McDougal.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtis  J  Pansch,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gary  L.  PlckJeslmer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MorrU  L.  Rasmussen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  P.  Ryan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anthony  H  Scheuller.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarence  Tauzln.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leslie  H  Webster.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IXGAL 

To  be  lievUnanl  colonel 
Charles  E.  Bruneau.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  D.  Kuhnle.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Dwlght  C.  Brow-n.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charles  W  Hough.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

UXDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ernest  J.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenart  colonel 
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Mr  (.AR(  1.4  Mr  Speaker  Hennig 
\  iilman  of  the  (  hnstian  Science  .Monitor  is 
wntmK  B  four  part  Kene*  on  Mexico  this 
»eek  I  am  «ubmittln([  for  the  Recorii  the 
rimi  of  those  articleti  which  wa«  published 
in  the  ( ictober  2><  edition  of  the  Monitor 

Mexico  IB  a  complex  nation  with  complex 

pioblemn     I    believe   that   the   future  of  our 

p<ilir>     toward    l.atin    .Amenca    depends    a 

trreal  deal  on  our  relationship  with  Mexico 

I    hop*'    m>    colleagues    will    find    Mr     \ dl 

man  »  article  aji  enli(fhtenin|t  a*  1  did 

[From  the  Christian  Scienoe  .Monitor,  Oct. 

30.  1985; 

Vex  I  CO    The  Ultihate  Domino? 

■  By  D^r^nls  Volman) 

TuxTLA  GrTitKREZ,  MEXICO  Earlier  this 
year,  the  main  scjuare  of  Tuxtia.  Gutierrez, 
the  r-ipilal  of  the  southern  slat^"  of  Chiapas, 
was  taken  over  b\  schoolteachers  on  .strike. 

At  night  the  .square  beK~ame  a  camp- 
Kround.  Behind  a  sinkingiv  modem  cathe- 
dral men  and  women  wrapped  in  serapes  for 
warmth  huddled  together  on  multicolored 
blankets. 

Oroufjs  clustered  around  guitarists,  sing 
;ri(i  Mexican  folk  songs  An  occasional  camp- 
;;r»'  made  It  look  like  some  sort  of  Mexican 
.S<-oul.s    jamboree  in  an  unorthodox  setting 

An  edge  of  tension,  a  hint  of  potential  vio- 
lence hung  over  the  scene  Town-speople 
.inf'd  p<jllce  barricades— some  shouting  their 
.solidarity  with  the  strikers,  others  express- 
ing outrage  that  their  children  were  not  get- 
ting aj;  education 

Yet  the  strike  was  resolved  peacefully. 
Tfif  teachers,  whatever  their  potential  for 
■<  k.;.^  radicalism  and  social  unrest  In  pov- 
■  ■r;i.  sinrken  Chiapas  are  allied  to  the 
ruling  elite  Indeed,  their  union  was  orga- 
nized by  the  Irvstitutlonal  Revolutionary 
F*arty  PRI.  from  Its  Mexican  name),  which 
ha-s  governed  Mexico  for  more  than  50 
years. 

This  co-option  of  potential  opposition 
characterizes  Mexico,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  and  helps  explain  why  the  country 
ha.s  avoided  mas.slve  .social  upheavaj  despite 
:t>-  serious  economic  crisis  and  longstanding 
problem  of  social  Inequality 

A>  one  Western  diplomat  who  i.s  a  long 
'\n-if  resident  of  Mexico  puts  it.  The  Mexl 
ran.'-;  will,  as  they  always  have  done,  contin- 
ue to  muddle  through  They  have  extremely 
serious  problems  and  might  have  sporadic 
violence -but  the  system  Ls  .solid.  It  has 
worked  at  co-opting  aJl  forms  of  opposition 
for  50  years,  and  there  Ls  no  Indication  that 
it  won't  adapt  to  the  problems  of  the  day  " 

Most  Mexicans  would  agree  with  this 
analysis. 

Mexico  is  a  nation  In  which  a  severe  eco 
nomie  crisis  has  sharpened  great  social  dlf 
ferences  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  It  is 
faced  with  a  population  boom  that  would  be 


difficult  to  handle  in  the  best  of  limes,  a 
country  In  which  social  confrontation  seems 
almost  inevitable 

Almast  miraculously  the  system  seems  to 
carry  on  regardless  Mast  people  are  like  the 
teachers  in  Chiapas  pan  of  the  established 
political  system  in  one  way  or  another  In 
spite  of  tremendoos  pressures,  most  Mexi- 
cans of  all  social  strata  think  that  the 
system  will  probably  continue  to  work  for 
the  next  five  or  10  years,  although  its 
longer-term  survival  is  unclear. 

Mexico's  current  economic  crisis  began  In 
1982  83  when  the  price  of  oil  'Mexico's 
main  export '  dropped  severely  and  real 
wages  fell  23  percent  m  a  12-month  period 
The  economy  was  just  t)egtnnlng  to  recover 
at  the  start  of  1985  but  the  price  of  oil  fell 
by  midyear,  and  inflation  accelerated  again 
This  has  plunged  the  economy  into  a  cnsis. 
although  not  as  severe  as  the  one  of  1982 
83.  On  top  of  this,  Mexico  was  rocked  by 
earthquakes  In  Septemtjer  costing  at  least 
$5  billion  In  damages 

For  several  years  most  politically  articu 
lat*  Mexicans  listened  to,  and  discount<"d 
predictions  of  American  doom&ayers  that 
the  Mexican  political  and  social  striicture 
would  crack  under  the  strain  of  the  coun- 
try's great  financial  crisis  of  1982-83  It  was 
the  most  serious  economic  situation  Mexico 
has  had  to  face  since  its  1910  revolution 
Members  of  the  Reagan  administration 
were  among  the  prophets  of  doom. 

Today,  despite  new  economic  setbacks  a 
second  Mexican  revolution  has  not  yet  ex: 
curred  If  anything,  the  bulk  of  the  Mexican 
population  has  distinguished  itself  by  lUs  re 
markable  passivity  at  a  lime  of  great  hard- 
ship. 

When  most  Mexicans  discuss  what  they 
uiJversally  call  "the  system.  Ihey  look  i-t 
Its  future  in  terms  of  economic  and  dislrlbu 
tlon  problenxs.  They  seldom  view  ihreaus  to 
the  system  as  being  the  possibility  of  left- 
wing  subversion,  working  it.'  way  up 
through  Central  America 

The  domino  theory  so  popular  among 
many  Reagan  administration  officials  and 
other  North  Americans  finds  no  echo  here 
The  theory  holds  that  !f  the  left-wing  tnsur 
rection  that  triumphed  in  Nicaragua  sweeps 
through  the  rest  of  Central  America,  it  will 
eventually  bring  dcwTi  Mexico,  and  even  im 
perl!  the  United  States 

For  instance,  most  Mexicans  do  not  think 
a  guerrilla  takeover  in  Ouatemaia  would  be 
the  mam  factor  In  determining  their  coun- 
try s  future  At  moat,  Mexicans  see  the  key 
factor  In  such  a  hypothetical  takeover  as 
creating  a  refugee  problem  and  causing  po- 
litical ripples  In  the  poor  southern  border 
province  of  Chiapas, 

In  short,  US  and  Mexican  analysts  say 
that  upheavals  to  the  south  would  affect 
the  whole  country  They  do  not,  however 
say  that  these  would  decide  Mexico's  fate, 

"In  general.  Mexico's  continued  political 
stability  depends  mainly  upon  what  hap- 
pens withm  Mexico,  says  Susan  Kauffman 
Purcell,  director  of  Latin  American  studies 
at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  In  New 
York.  The  stronger  Mexico  Is,  the  less 
chance  that  anything  that  might  happen  ir; 
Central  America  wHl  affect  It.  On  the  other 


hand,  if  Mexico  la  foint  throui^  ft  avtas  of 
severe  internal  fgonowifci  and  pottttcal  prob- 
lems, a  difficult  situation  to  the  south  does 
not  help  ' 

Some  analysts  are  more  concerned  at>out 
the  poK'ntia.  polilic&j  poiarizailon  and  de- 
stabilizing effect  on  their  country  of  rjiy 
direct  US  military  intervention  m  Central 
America  They  bel.eve  any  such  interven- 
tion would  touch  off  years  of  guerrUla  war- 
fare m  the  region 

Mesinwhile  a  broad  co.nsensus  m  Mexico 
holds  that  the  system,  set  up  by  PRI  m  the 
1920s,  which  claims  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  the  1910  revolution.  Is  m  no  danger 
of  sudden  collapse  There  Is  little  fear  of  im- 
medial*  catastrophe  such  as  mass  uprisings 
or  military  coups  Almost  all  of  the  dipio- 
maLs  academics,  politicians,  businessmen, 
and  average  Mexicans  inl-ervlewed  for  this 
.senes  agree  that  a  more  or  less  modified 
PRI  will  continue  to  mie  Mexicc  for  at  least 
another  five  or  10  years 

Beyond  that  period,  few  sue,*",  Mexican  or 
foreign  analysts  are  ready  tc  venture  any 
guesses  What  t.hey  fear  most  is  a  steady  de- 
t/Tioration  of  the  economic  situation  and  a 
potential  unraveling  of  the  system  of  broad- 
based  political  alliances  with  which  the  PRI 
has  governed  since  1928  If  that  happens, 
the  party.  In  order  tc  maintain  It*  power, 
maght  retreat  into  aulhorltartanism. 

PRIs  system  of  alliances  was  buUt  up 
after  the  revoluton  The  military  chiefs  who 
emerged  wTth  power  after  the  civl;  conflict 
tried  tcj  mediate  between  the  main  social 
classes  They  made  concessions  tc  landown- 
ers, to  the  business  sector  to  peasants,  and 
tC'  workers  These  sectors  were  incorporated 
institutionally  into  the  PRI 

Many  critics  of  the  PRI  charge  that,  al- 
though this  system  of  alliances  has  worked 
m  governing  the  country  tt  aisc  slopped  the 
government  frorr  building  a  coherent  eco- 
nomic mode!  It  is  difficult  critics  say,  for 
the  PRI  t-o  embark  on  a  m.ore  conservat:ve 
economiic  policy  w-iihout  alienating  pea&ar.ts 
and  workers  or  a  more  !it>eral  course  with- 
out offending  the  business  componeni  of 
the  party 

Many  US  and  Mexican  analysts  are  con- 
cerned that  Mexico  has  reached  a  dead  end 
in  its  efforts  to  provide  a  decent  life  for  its 
rapidly  expanding  population  '  Mexicc  s 
growth  rate  is  2  6  percent  a  year  TtiU  year  s 
population  IS  79  7  million  It  is  eslLmsted 
that  m  the  year  2000  it  will  be  112.8  m:! 
lion  If  this  problem,  is  not  resolved  during 
the  coming  decade  many  say  the  system 
win  unravel 

If  Mexico  IS  to  provide  a  semblance  of  a 
decent  life  for  most  of  Its  people  it  must 
have  a  climate  of  international  economic 
prosperity  and  major  stniciural  reforms, 
say  these  analysts  It  will  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  such  reforms  for  the  next  few- 
years  beca'jse  of  political  reasons 

According  to  Carlos  Telle,  kd  academic 
who  served  as  planning  and  budget  minister 
m  the  adLmlnlstration  of  President  Jose 
Lopez  Porttllo,  Mexico  6  greatest  needs  are 
an  agricultural  sector  that  can  feed  the 
growing  numbers  of  people  and  an  industri- 
al sector  that  can  produce  goods  cheaply  for 


I  his     bullet     svmbol  identilie*  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  ot  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Boldface  type  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken.  b\   a  Member  o)  the  House  on  the  floor 
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Critics  on  both  the  right  and  the  left  of 
Mexico's  polltic&l  spectrum,  liber&l  academ- 
ics as  well  as  thoughtful  businessmen,  say 
Mexico's  economy  is  caught  between  an  in- 
efficient state-owned  enterprise  and  an  un- 
productive private  sector.  The  large  state- 
owned  sector  (i.e.,  oil)  Is  plagued  by  lack  of 
planning,  bureaucracy,  and  corruption.  The 
private  sector  holds  back  from  making  in- 
vestments, because  it  both  mistrusts  the 
government  and  has  grown  used  to  making 
quick  profits  from  speculative  ventures 
rather  than  productive  projects. 

At  the  same  time,  the  deep  structural 
changes  necessary  to  make  the  Mexican  po- 
litical-economic system  work  for  most  of  the 
country's  people  are  viewed  as  politically 
impossible.  Such  reforms  would  either  be 
viewed  as  radical  and  deeply  alienate  the 
Mexican  private  sector  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration or  viewed  as  conservative  and 
estrange  the  peasants  and  workers  who  con- 
stitute PRI's  popular  base. 

But  an  extreme  change  toward  a  com- 
pletely private-sector-oriented.  "Reaganom- 
ics"  type  of  economy— desired  by  many  busi- 
nessmen—would be  largely  unacceptable  to 
PRI's  popular  base.  Finally,  any  move  that 
tended  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  PRI  bu- 
reaucracy would  arouse  great  opposition 
within  the  party's  own  ranks. 

Meanwhile,  Mexico's  population  leads  an 
Increasingly  difficult  life.  The  sufferers  are 
not  only  the  very  poor  but  also  those  who 
are  reasonably  well  off— compared  with 
much  of  the  third  world,  although  consid- 
ered poor  by  U.S.  standards. 

"Francisco"  (he  was  forthcoming  at>out 
everything  except  his  last  name)  is  a  young 
taxi  driver  with  three  children.  Dark- 
skinned  and  squat  In  build,  he  clearly  shows 
his  Aztec  ancestry. 

Francisco  rents  his  cab,  which  means  that 
he  Is  better  off  than  millions  of  Mexicans 
who  are  unemployed  or  who  earn  minimum 
wage.  But  he  is  not  among  the  minority  who 
own  a  substantial  amount  of  property. 

Five  years  ago,  before  the  economic  crisis 
began.  Francisco  worked  10  hours  a  day  and 
ate  meat  every  day  If  he  so  chose.  Now.  12 
to  14  hours  a  day  of  driving  in  Mexico  City 
will  buy  meat  three  days  a  week. 

Higher  up  in  the  social  scale,  people  well 
established  In  the  middle  class  have  also  un- 
dergone changes  for  the  worse  in  their 
standard  of  living.  These  changes  have 
made  them  Increasingly  dissatisfied  with 
the  PRI— a  feeling  greatly  heightened  by 
what  they  view  as  the  rampant  corruption 
and  economic  mismanagement  of  previous 
administrations. 

Lorenzo  Meyer,  a  Mexican  Kademic  at  a 
major  think  tank,  says  the  growing  disen- 
chantment among  the  middle  classes  will  be 
the  PRI's  most  serious  political  challenge  in 
the  next  few  years.  The  PRI  can  survive  If 
the  middle  classes  are  politically  apathetic. 
But  If  these  people  see  a  political  party  on 
the  horizon  that  presents  them  with  a 
strong  alternative- which  at  present  they 
do  not— they  could  start  actively  opposing 
the  PRI.  This  could  pose  serious  problems 
for  the  ruling  party. 

Most  Mexcians  are  economizing,  but  for 
the  least  fortunate  Mexicans,  a  drop  In 
their  income  can  result  in  dire  misfortune, 
such  as  the  death  of  a  child. 

Although  there  are  no  clear  figures,  social 
workers  and  doctors  who  deal  with  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor  report  a  disturbing  rise  over 
the  last  two  or  three  years  in  infant  mortali- 
ty and  malnutrition,  which  had  previously 
been  declining  for  decades.  Mexico's  infant- 
mortality  rate,  which  in   1982  was  S3  per 
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thousand  births  (respectable  but  not  excel- 
lent even  by  third-world  standards),  has 
risen  steadily  since  the  economic  crisis 
began  in  1982-83. 

Despite  the  mounting  economic  hard- 
ships, most  Mexicans  still  back  the  ruling 
party,  but  listlessly  and  rather  cynically. 
They  increasingly  support  the  PRI  because 
of  tradition  and  see  little  alternative  in  the 
minority  opposition  parties,  say  political  an- 
alysts. 

Many  Mexicans,  too.  are  cynical  about 
President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado's  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  the  government  corrup- 
tion that  became  a  public  scandal  under  his 
predecessor.  Jos*  LOpez  PortlUo.  They  seem 
to  t>«lieve  that  Presldnt  de  la  Madrid  and 
his  Immediate  circle  are  probably  honest 
personally  and  are  making  some  effort  to 
control  corruption  within  the  party  and  gov- 
ernment. But  they  are  losing  hopes  of  real 
reform. 

"In  the  last  year  or  so  I  have  wanted  to 
change  parties  [and  leave  the  PRI].  but  aU 
the  parties  are  alike."  says  a  young  woman 
previously  active  In  PRI  affairs.  "They're  all 
looking  for  power.  Once  they  have  the 
power,  they  don't  give  a  hoot  about  the  rest 
of  the  country." 

The  acid  test  of  corruption,  and  perhaps 
the  determinant  of  the  present  administra- 
tion's political  future,  will  come  within  the 
next  year  with  the  rebuilding  of  Mexico 
City  aJfter  the  devastating  September  earth- 
quakes proceeds.  If  the  government  U  per- 
ceived as  handling  the  situation  corruptly  or 
inefficiently,  the  results  could  be  very  grave 
for  Mr.  de  la  Madrid. 

PRI  officials  say  their  party  is  the  only 
one  that  is  truly  national.  The  largest  oppo- 
sition political  party,  PAN  (the  National 
Action  Party)  received  only  a  small  percent- 
age in  July's  midterm  election. 

"PAN  is  Just  a  right-wing  Interest  group 
allied  with  business  interests  in  the  north, 
and  the  left-wing  parties  are  mainly  a  group 
of  squabbling  Intellectuals  with  little  mass 
support,"  says  the  government  official. 

Many  Mexicans  concede  that,  whatever 
PRI's  defects,  social  progress  has  been  made 
under  the  party's  leadership.  As  one  upper- 
class  woman  who  works  as  a  social  worker 
and  supports  the  ruling  party  puts  It,  "In 
roughly  65  years,  literacy  rates  have  gone 
up  from  18  percent  to  87  percent.  Life  ex- 
pectancy has  risen  from  44  years  to  63 
years." 

Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  PRI  offi- 
cials and  party  supporters,  however,  are  In- 
clined to  rest  on  their  laurels.  They  know 
they  will  have  very  little  to  offer  Mexicans 
for  the  next  few  years.  What  they  ese  most 
interested  In  Is  surviving  the  crisis. 

They  must  also  face  the  entry  into  the  Job 
market  of  Mexico's  baby  boom  of  the  late 
'50s,  '608.  and  early  '70a.  Mexico's  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  19.8  million  In  1940 
to  79.7  minion  today. 

This  would  be  a  challenge  even  In  a  time 
of  relative  economic  prosperity.  It  swamps 
the  PRI's  traditional  system  of  distributing 
material  t>eneflt8  to  various  sectors  of  Mexi- 
can society. 

"The  PRI  has  always  kept  the  different 
sectors  of  Its  power  base  happy  by  giving 
out  pieces  of  the  pie."  says  Carlos  Frederico 
Paredes.  a  former  Salvadorean  vice-minister 
of  planning  who  lived  in  Mexico  as  tsi  aca- 
demic for  several  years.  "But  the  pie  has 
shrunk,  so  there  Is  less  to  distribute.  Right 
now.  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
the  government  Is  giving  the  largest  slices  to 
business,  and  the  workers  are  having  to 
make  do.  This  can't  go  on  for  a  long  time 
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without  the  system  having  to  change.  Ecc 
nomic  scarcity  which  lasts  for  a  long  tlm« 
means  new  political  arrangements." 

If  this  assessment  Is  correct,  over  the  next 
10  years  the  PRI  will  either  have  to  reform 
giving  more  political  space  to  opposltlor, 
groups  and  dissent  and  overhauling  itself  In 
temally.  or  it  Is  likely  to  retreat  into  auth 
orltarianlsm.  most  observers  say 

Historically,  most  Latin  American  govern 
ments  have  taken  the  second,  authoritarian 
alternative.  Most  Mexicans  hope  the  PRI 
will  choose  the  first— reform.  Either  wa> 
events  farther  south  In  Central  America  an 
unlikely  to  play  a  dominant  part  In  Mexico  ^ 
decision. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30,  198S 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wculri 
like  to  insert  my  Washington  K«>p<irt  lor 
Wednesday.  October  30.  1985.  into  the  CON 

GRESSIONAL  RECORD: 

IlVTCIXlGCIfCZ 

In  the  arsenals  of  governments,  ni 
weapon  exceeds  Intelligence  In  importance 
Being  secret.  It  is  also  the  least  understood 
The  questions  and  answers  that  follow  ma> 
help  in  understanding  what  Intelligence  b 
Skll  about. 

1 .  What  is  intelligence? 

Intelligence  is  generally  considered  th«- 
secret  collection  of  Information  not  publlcl> 
available,  analysis  of  the  Information,  and 
supplying  It  to  policymakers.  The  main 
tasks  of  Intelligence  are  to  assess  present  ac- 
tions of  governments  or  groups,  such  as  ter- 
rorists, and  to  determine  their  Intentions. 

2.  Who  uses  intelligence? 

Although  top  officials— the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff-use  Intelll 
gence.  most  of  It  also  goes  to  many  lower 
level  officials,  much  of  it  to  support  military 
plans,  operations  and  weapons  systems  de- 
velopment. 

3.  How  Is  the  Intelligence  community  orga- 
nized? 

The  Intelligence  community  Is  not  rigidly 
organized.  It  Includes:  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  which  is  responsible  for 
human  Intelligence  collection  and  sinalysls: 
the  National  Security  Agency,  which  col- 
lects foreign  communications  Intelligence; 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  which  ana- 
lyzes intelligence  gathered  by  other  agen- 
cies for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  FBI.  the  domestic 
counterintelligence  agency:  the  Intelligence 
departments  of  the  armed  services:  and 
other  agencies,  units  and  groups.  There  is 
no  single  head  of  all  U.S.  Intelligence  activi- 
ty, although  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence Is  our  preeminent  Intelligence  official. 

4.  What  do  we  ask  Intelligence  to  do? 

Our  government  needs  an  enormous 
amount  of  Information  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security  and  carry  out  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  After  World  War  II.  most  of  our  In- 
telligence activity  concerned  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Peoples"  Republic  of  China,  and 
North  Korea.  Today,  intelligence  also  In- 
cludes International  terrorism,  narcotics 
trade,  third  world  debt.  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chases and  other  topics.  The  stability  and 
Intentions  of  almost   every   government  in 


the  world  Interest  us.  Intelligence  can  help 
avert  a  crisis,  as  In  the  Soviet  attempt  to  In- 
stall missiles  In  Cuba.  It  can  help  verify 
arms  control  agreement  compliance. 

5.  What  are  covert  actions? 

Covert  actions  are  secret  attempts  to  in- 
fluence people,  events  and  nations  In  sup- 
port of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  They  are  not 
meant  to  be  attributed  to  the  U.S.  and 
should  aid.  rather  than  replace,  foreign 
policy.  Covert  actions  Include:  propaganda, 
for  example,  keeping  the  world  informed  of 
Soviet  misdeeds;  political  action,  such  as  our 
support  of  anti-communist  parties  In  the 
West  after  World  War  II;  and  paramilitary 
operations  like  the  war  in  Laos  during  the 
1960s.  Unless  the  President  directs  other- 
wise, the  CIA  conducts  these  operations. 
Covert  actions  allow  us  to  support  foreign 
political  leaders  without  exposing  them  to 
charges  of  being  U.S.  pawns.  They  allow  us 
to  compete  with  the  Soviets  In  the  Third 
World  without  creating  open  confronta- 
tions. They  also  give  the  President  an 
option  l)esides  diplomacy  and  military  force 
10  Implement  foreign  policy.  Drawbacks  of 
covert  actions  Include  the  risk  of  embarrass- 
ment and  criticism  of  the  U.S..  if  disclosed, 
and  diverting  the  CIA  from  Its  main  task  of 
intelligence  collection  and  analysis. 

6  What  is  Congress"  role  In  overseeing 
covert  actions? 

The  President  Informs  Congress  of  each 
covert  action.  He  does  not  need  congression- 
al approval.  If  Congress  dislikes  an  action. 
Its  only  recourse  Is  to  deny  funding,  as  it  did 
with  Nicaragua.  The  Congress  reviews  the 
authority,  goals,  means  and  timetable  of 
covert  actions  on  a  regular  basis. 

7.  How  good  Is  our  Intelligence? 

Our  intelligence  Is  generally  good,  but  it 
could  be  Improved.  We  do  not  have  enough 
Information  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  es- 
timates of  Soviet  oil  production  in  1977  were 
wrong,  and  estimates  of  Soviet  military 
spending  have  been  Inconsistent.  Our  lack 
of  understanding  of  political  dynamics  in 
the  Soviet  Union  hampers  our  ability  to 
react  to  Soviet  behavior.  We  know  loo  little 
about  the  Middle  East  and  Central  America, 
and  about  terrorism.  U.S.  intelligence  has 
had  notable  successes.  Our  livformatlon  in 
Vietnam  was  consistently  accurate.  We  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  Soviet  military 
capabilities.  U.S.  intelligence  described  the 
real  impact  of  sanctions  on  the  Soviet  gas 
pipeline. 

8.  How  can  we  Improve  our  Intelligence? 

We  should  give  It  higher  priority.  Coun- 
tries that  believe  their  existence  depends  on 
It  have  good  Intelligence.  We  should  also  de- 
politicize  Intelligence.  Intelligence  is  often 
used  to  make  policy  look  good  rather  than 
to  develop  policy.  We  should  separate  analy- 
sis from  policy,  although  effective  analysts 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  policy.  Dissenting 
views  can  be  stifled  by  the  search  for  con- 
sensus, so  we  should  encourage  competing 
intelligence  estimates.  Through  the  budget 
process,  congressional  oversight  can  im- 
prove intelligence,  chiefly  by  asking  the 
right  question:  Does  the  right  person  get  In- 
formation on  time?  Does  funding  a  request 
mean  the  eventual  acceptance  of  others?  Is 
a  system  cost  effective?  Does  the  budget 
support  arms  control  monitoring?  Congress 
must  apply  common  sense  to  intelligence  ac- 
tivity that  af fecU  our  foreign  policy. 

9.  How  important  is  intelligence? 

Good  Intelligence  is  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity. We  must  cast  aside  romantic  Ideas 
about  spy  thrillers  and  get  down  to  the 
hard,  detailed  work  of  improving  intelli- 
gence so  that  we  have  the  best  available  in- 
formation for  making  decisions. 
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PORTUGAL'S  DEMOCRACY 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CAi-irORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  COELHO  Mr  Speaker,  a*  the  Chris- 
tian Science  .Monitor  editorialized  recently, 
the  "retiults  of  I'onujcal  s  newest  election 
are  an  afrirmation  iif  democracy  and  a  vote 
for  conlinuit)  ' 

.Ah  a  I'ortuirueHe  .American,  i  am  proud  <<( 
the  election  result*.  Ponu|ral  ^  experience 
»nh  democrao  !>■  onl>  II  >ear«  old  and 
severe  economic  hardships  confront  the 
Portufuese  people  ttill.  lhe>  »ent  lo  the 
polN  and  expressed  confidence  in  their  free 
sitciet*  and  democralic  form  of  dovern 
meni  1  am  sure  that  all  Vmerirans  join  me 
in  supportinjt  the  ne»  (fO>ernmenl  of  this 
imp<irtant  Western  all> 

Mr  Speai^er.  this  is  a  critical  time  for 
Portuiral  Kecenli)  admitted  to  the  Kurope- 
an  F>onomic  (  ommunHy  for  the  first  time 
F'ortujrai  'aces  austere  economic  times  and 
great  challenges  ahead  Kfforts  to  befrin  an 
economic  recovery  will  only  be  enhanced 
by  a  stable,  democratic  coalition  in  Lislx)n 

I  met  recent Iv  with  the  new  .American 
.•\mhassador  to  Portufral,  Frank  Shake- 
sp«-are  and  I  am  confident  that  he  will  rep- 
resent our  interests  well  but  also  the 
mutual  interests  of  our  two  jfreat  countries. 

i  would  like  to  insert  the  .Monitor  article 
for  the  RttoRD. 

Portugal  Democracy  Aft:rmed 

Results  of  Portugal's  newest  election  are 
an  affirmation  of  democracy  and  a  vote  for 
continuity.  The  political  center  gained 
strength,  at  the  expense  of  right  and  left: 
The  nation's  democracy,  11  years  old  and 
until  recently  given  to  wild  swings  of  public 
mood.  Is  becoming  more  stable. 

This  growing  centrlsm  and  stability 
should  be  heartening  to  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  Portugal  officially 
Joins  the  European  Community  in  January; 
both  Europe  and  the  US  have  been  seeking 
to  tie  Portugal,  like  Spain,  more  closely  lo 
democratic  Europe.  Only  a  decade  ago 
Europe  was  gravely  concerned  that  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  turn  sharply  lo  the  left, 
a  change  of  direction  that  occurred  only 
briefly  in  Portugal.  Sundays  election  U  a 
swing  back  from  socialism  toward  the 
center. 

When  President  Reagan  was  In  Lisbon 
five  months  ago  the  Socialists,  under  outgo- 
ing Prime  Minister  Mario  Scares,  were  ex- 
pected to  do  well  in  this  vote,  but  they  lost 
much  parliamentary  strength.  As  the  lead- 
ing vote-getter,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
has  the  first  try  at  forming  a  new  govern- 
ment. 

In  a  democracy  It  is  difficult  for  political 
leaders  to  impose  austerity,  as  Soares  did. 
As  this  election  Illustrated,  socialist  parties 
find  the  task  particularly  daunting.  Inas- 
much as  It  undermines  the  reformist  thrust 
of  their  entire  programs. 

■yet  a  need  for  austerity  remains.  Presum- 
ably the  new  government  will  continue  It.  at 
the  risk  of  voter  disapproval  come  the  next 
election.  Creditor  nations  and  banks  ought 
lo  show  Portugal  the  understanding  that  is 
being  voiced  about  Latin  American  debtors; 
easier  repayment  terms  should  be  offered. 
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Or  they  might  permit  Portugal  to  have  an 
off-and-on  austerity  program,  alternating 
brief  periods  of  relaxation  with  longer  times 
of  stringency.  This  approach  might  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  economy 
while  retaining  popular  support. 


DEFAULTS  THREATEN  STUDENT 
LOANS 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NrVk   JERSFY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFLESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30,  1985 

Mr  rOl'RTER.  Mr  Speaker  worthwhile 
Federal  student  loan  proprams  have  come 
under  attack  laiel.v  primanlv  because  of 
the  hi(rh  levels  of  defaults  on  loan  repav- 
ments  Representative  DFav  {.aLUi  ha« 
pointed  out  thai  much  of  the  problem  with 
defaults  IS  due  to  an  ineffective  distribution 
of  the  responsibilitv  for  collection 

I    hi(fhlv    recommend    thai    mv    colleaRxies 
read  the  enclosed  article  b>    Representative 
(>ALt().  which  provides  a  realistic,  workable 
approach   to   improving   our   dismal   collec- 
tion   record     This   approach    certainl.v    war- 
rants further  stud.v  in  the  House  Education 
and   Labor  ( Ommittee    The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  27.  19851 
DEFAtU.TS  Thrbatd*  Studeht  Loahs 
(By  Dean  A.  Gallo) 

Federal  student-loan  programs  have  revo- 
lutionized our  national  system  of  higher 
education.  Yotmg.  talented  people  who 
equate  a  quality  education  with  success,  but 
whose  parents  lack  the  flnanciai  means  to 
send  them  to  college,  are  now  able  to  ftir- 
ther  their  schooling  with  the  help  of  feder- 
ally guaranteed  loans. 

However,  as  Congress  considers  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
we  are  faced  with  a  new  set  of  challenging 
and  difficult  questions. 

The  current  Federal  student-loan  pro- 
grams—specifically, the  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  program  (N.D.S.L. )  and  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program 
(O.S.D— have  encountered  unwanted  side 
effects  following  a  generation  of  rapid 
growth  In  aid  to  higher  education. 

The  rising  cost  of  a  college  education  has 
put  many  current  students  In  a  difficult  po- 
sition. They  face  burdensome  levels  of  debt 
when  they  leave  school,  and  Increasing 
numbers  have  defaulted  on  loans. 

Rising  defaults  on  past  loans  threaten  the 
future  of  the  Federal  loan  programs  for  a 
new  generation  of  young  people,  who  need 
our  help  more  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past,  precisely  because  of  the  rising  cost  of  a 
college  education. 

Losses  from  student-loan  defaults  now  top 
$1  billion,  a  figure  that  has  doubled  in  the 
last  four  years.  The  Secretary  of  Education 
has  Indicated  that  this  figure  could  go  as 
high  as  $3  billion  In  the  near  future. 

This  situation  has  developed  because  of 
the  common  misconception  that  no  one 
loses  if  a  student  defaults.  In  fact,  you  and 
I— the  taxpayers— lose. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  this  rising  debt,  we  ctuinot 
lose  sight  of  the  Importance  of  these  pro- 
grams to  our  future  simply  because  current 
loan  repayments  have  not  been  adequate. 

E^•ery  year.  Congress  provides  an  ever-In- 
creasing amount  of  money  to  make  or  guar- 
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ante«  loans  to  students  by  tMuiks.  schools 
and  other  authorized  leaders. 

To  understand  this  cycle  of  rising  Federal 
outlays  for  student  loans,  one  must  recog- 
nize that  the  current  system  has  numerous 
particlpaiits:  students,  parents,  schools, 
banks,  other  authorized  lenders,  state  guar- 
antee agencies,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and.  finally,  the  taxpayer. 

The  problem  of  defaults  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  responsibility  for  monitoring  and 
collecting  these  loans  Is  not  divided  equally 
or  effectively  among  the  beneficiaries  and 
participants. 

Both  the  Federal  and  state  governments 
have  already  acted  to  Increase  collections 
from  former  students  by  gamlsheeing  the 
wages  of  government  employees  who  have 
outstanding  loans  and  by  withholding  tax 
refund  checks. 

However,  further  action  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  loans  from  going  Into  default  in  the 
first  place. 

Under  the  prevailing  system.  Federal  loan 
programs  provide  students,  schools  and 
lenders  with  a  fallback  position.  Simply  put. 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  cover  all  or 
most  of  the  cost  for  any  losses  due  to  stu- 
dent default. 

This  is  a  key  provision  of  the  program  be- 
cause It  encourages  schools  and  private 
lenders  to  provide  loans  to  students  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  the  collateral  to 
borrow  money.  As  with  other  Federal  loan 
programs,  these  loan::  are  also  subsidized  to 
keep  the  Interest  rates  below  market  rates. 

The  principle  behind  the  student-aid  pro- 
grams is  sound,  but  the  current  way  it  Is  ad- 
ministered leaves  questions  that  need  to  be 
addressed  by  Confess. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  make 
the  system  more  accountable  Is  to  recognize 
schools  and  lenders  that  have  developed 
good  track  records  In  the  two  student  loan 
programs  and  to  remove  those  with  consist- 
ently bad  records  from  the  list  of  eligible 
providers. 

Without  penalties  for  high  default  rates, 
our  current  Federal  loan  programs  encour- 
age schools  and  private  lenders  to  make 
loans  to  students  without  proper  counseling 
or  adequate  monitoring.  Loan  defaults  can 
simply  be  passed  on  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  repayment. 

This  is  already  a  guiding  principle  behind 
the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  progam. 
which  Is  administered  by  the  participating 
schools. 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment helps  schools  set  up  revolving  funds  to 
be  used  for  student  loans.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution Ls  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  entire 
fund,  and  each  year  the  Oovemment  makes 
additional  contributions  to  these  funds. 

N.D.S.L.  regulations  prohibit  any  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  from  being  contributed 
to  schools  with  default  rates  In  excess  of  25 
percent.  Also,  contributions  are  reduced  for 
those  schools  with  default  rates  between  10 
and  25  percent. 

However,  the  larger  of  the  two  aid 
projects— the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
program— has  no  similar  restraint  on  its  pri- 
mary lending  Institutions. 

To  take  this  additional  step,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  makes  the  N.D.S.L.  regula- 
tions permanent  and  applies  similar  re- 
strains to  the  O.S.L.  program.  The  measure 
would  require  removal  from  the  G.S.L.  pro- 
gram of  lenders  who  received  fault  reim- 
bursement from  the  Federal  Government 
for  more  ihan  25  percent  of  their  total  loan 
portfolio. 

By  placing  a  celling  on  the  amount  of  de- 
faults that  institutions  can  turn  over  to  the 
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Federal  Government  without  penalty,  this 
bill  makes  It  clear  that  lenders  must  make 
effective  and  productive  efforts  to  encour- 
age repayments  before  resorting  to  Wash- 
ington for  repayment. 

Lenders  and  schools  also  should  provide 
adequate  financial  counseling  for  students 
applying  for  federally  insured  loans  and 
monitor  the  progress  of  loans  throughout 
the  period  of  repayment. 

Marny  options  are  available  to  people 
facing  the  propsect  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  the  repayment  schedule  of 
their  loans.  Defaulting  on  a  student  loan 
should  be  a  last  resort  when  all  other  op- 
tions have  been  exhausted. 

Ultimately,  reducing  student  defaults  Is  a 
crucial  step  in  Insuring  that  the  two  loan 
programs  will  be  maintained  at  sufficient 
levels  to  assist  low-  and  moderate-Income 
students  In  furthering  their  educations. 
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EUROPEAN  EXPECTATIONS  OF 
THE  SUMMIT 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  October 
29  edition  of  the  Christian  Science  .Monitor 
had  an  article  about  European  concerns 
over  the  upcominx  fiummit  between  Pre«t- 
dent  Reafran  and  First  Secretarj'  Gorba- 
chev. 

The  article  mentions,  among  other 
thing*,  three  concerns  that  Western  Europe 
has  re^rding  the  relationship  between  the 
West  and  the  Soviets.  They  are:  First,  de- 
tente: second,  nuclear  deterrence;  and 
third,  the  desire  for  a  fair  afrreement  with 
the  Soviets.  I  believe  the  Monitor  article 
offers  an  important  analysis  of  Western 
European  perceptions  of  the  upcoming 
summit,  and  I  Hubmit  it  to  the  RECORD  for 
my  colleagues'  perusal. 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct. 

29.  198S] 

West  European  Leaders  Concerned  About 

US  Pre-Scicmit  Stance 

(By  Louis  Wlznltzer) 

Paris.— Publicly.  West  European  leaders 
back  President  Ronald  Reagan  as  he  pre- 
pares to  meet  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorba 
chev  In  Oeneva  next  month. 

Privately,  they  voice  concern  that  the 
summit  meeting  will  be  unsuccessful. 

Despite  soothing  words  to  the  contrary 
spoken  to  them  last  week  by  United  States 
officials  in  Washington.  New  York,  and 
Brussels.  European  leaders  still  have  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Reagan  administration  Is 
deeply  divided  with  regard  to  Its  approach 
to  arms  negotiations  with  the  Soviets.  These 
leaders  fear  these  divisions  have  made 
Washington  reluctant  to  grapple  with  the 
subject. 

Deep,  philosophical  cracks  between  US 
ajid  West  European  positions  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union  are  surfacing  again,  which  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  papering  over. 

"In  a  nutshell.  Western  Europe  remains 
committed  to  a)  detente,  b)  nuclear  deter- 
rence, and  c)  to  striking  a  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  provided  It  Is  fair  and  does 
not  leave  the  Soviets  with  a  stronger  hand, 
militarily,  than  the  West."  says  one  West 
Ehiropean  diplomat  who  has  followed  prep- 
arations to  the  summit  meeting  closely. 


But  In  Washington,  this  diplomat  say.s 
the  same  goals  are  not  evident.  He  says 
there  are  some  who  are  opposed  to  any  deai 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  whatever  Its  terms 
Some  US  officials  remain  committed  tc- 
President  Reagan's  space-based  defense  pro 
gram,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI 
or  "star  wars"),  because  they  see  It  as  a  wa> 
either  to  provide  the  United  States  with 
military  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
or  to  drag  It  Into  an  arms  race  which  could 
sink  Its  economy. 

A  number  of  West  Europeans  officials, 
willing  to  speak  on  condition  that  they  not 
be  Identified,  claim  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  Ls 
going  to  Geneva  with  a  clear  strategy  and  a 
willingness  to  compromise.  But  Mr.  Reagari 
seems  to  be  without  a  strategy,  heading  a 
spilt  delegation  of  advisers,  and  more  eager 
to  score  propaganda  points  than  to  seek  an 
agreement  on  arms  contro'..  these  sources 
say. 

"Ronald  Reagan's  speech  in  New  York 
last  week  was  for  home  consumption."  says 
one  West  German  diplomat.  "Having  been 
caught  off  guard  by  Mikhail  Gorbachev'.s 
recent  initiatives  on  arms  reduction,  he 
tried  to  change  the  subject  and  modify  the 
rules  of  the  game,  by  linking  the  talks  on 
arms  control  to  progress  on  regional  issues.' 

While  people  In  Western  Europe  strongU 
disapprove  of  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani 
Stan,  they  are  more  concerned  with  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  than  with  the  politi 
cal  fate  of  Nicaragua  or  Cambodia,  says  this 
source. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  peace  move- 
ment was  successfully  contained  by  the 
British.  Dutch.  German,  and  Italian  govern 
ments  in  recent  years.  Now  It  may  be  relg- 
nited  with  Reagan.  Instead  of  [former 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei]  Gromyko. 
engaging  in  'nyet'  policies." 

A  British  diplomat  says.  "Gorbachev's 
recent  proposals  are  a  mixed  bag.  They  need 
a  lot  of  sorting  out.  But  they  contain  many 
Interesting  goods. 

"A  reduction  of  50  percent  of  Its  nuclear 
arsenal,  a  60  percent  celling  on  Its  heavy 
missiles  as  part  of  Its  strategic  weapons,  and 
a  commitment  to  not  deploy  new  SS-20  mis- 
siles In  Asia  cannot  simply  be  dismissed  as 
bluff  or  propaganda.  If  Reagan  appears  to 
be  Intransigent,  no  smoke-screening  devices 
will  deceive  West  European  public  opinion 
for  long."  this  diplomat  says. 

"Whether  the  Reagan  administration  Is 
dead  set  against  putting  'star  wars'  on  the 
bargaining  table  or  is  divided  about  the 
issue,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  skip  It.  Is 
beside  the  point."  says  a  French  official. 
"Lambasting  the  Soviets  in  public  wUl  not 
do  the  trick. 

'If  the  Americans  tum  out  to  be  Inflexi- 
ble, or  are  perceived  as  such,  if  they  don't 
match  Soviet  concessions  with  some  of  their 
own.  this  will  create  a  lot  of  imeasyness 
among  West  Europeans."  this  diplomat 
says. 

There  Is  consensus  In  Bonn.  Paris,  and 
London  that  a  historic  opportunity  to 
reduce  East-West  tensions  and  the  danger 
of  war  may  be  at  hand.  They  want  Reagan 
to  make  a  strong  effort  to  find  out  whether 
Gorbachev's  proposals  are  serious,  and 
whether  he  is  willing  to  show  more  restraint 
in  foreign  policy  than  his  predecessors. 


THE  FUTURE  IN  FT,  SALVADOR 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conclusion 

of  the  ItidnapinK  criniH  in  EI  Salvador  last 
week  mark"  a  new  »ta(fe  in  tiie  ninfliri  be- 
tween Ihf  (idvi-rnmenl  and  the  rebel  forces. 

It  ha."  benime  ob\  louh.  a.*  David  Newell 
wrote  in  lhi>.  week's  issue  of  Newsweek. 
that  "In  HnalchiriK  the  Presidents  dau^h- 
ler.  the  (fuerrilla.*  held  ho«ia)fe  a  whole 
countr>  and  pro\ed  that,  far  fmm  defeated. 
they  ran  wage  a  lonK  war  " 

It  seems  obvious  now  that  neither  >ide 
can  decisively  win  in  Kl  Salvador,  all  each 
can  do  is  continue  the  rarnaice  and  raise 
the  death  toll.  Last  June,  when  the  .Ameri- 
can marines  were  killed  in  San  Salvador.  I 
rose  on  the  House  floor  to  call  for  both 
sides  to  end  the  war  i-nd  nef^otiate  a  settle- 
ment 1  still  believe  that  this  is  the  only 
WH>  to  stop  the  killinK 

There  is  stronK  rhetoric  on  both  sides  of 
the  conflict.  The  following  letter  was  deliv- 
ered  bv  the  K.MLN  to  ronirressional  leaders 
this  summer  Onre  the  rhetoric  is  put  aside, 
it  shows  thai  the  Kuerilia.«  also  believe  that 
the  war  is  at  a  stalemate  and  that  Conffress 
must  intervene  to  achieve  peace 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the 
key  to  a  solution  that  will  end  the  violence 
in  El  Salvador  Kut  we  must  continue  to 
seek  a  solution,  and  follow  up  on  any  ini- 
tiatives by  either  side.  In  addition  »»■  must 
seek  to  further  involve  the  Catholic  (  hurch 
in  the  peace  process,  ifiven  its  respected  (K)- 
sition.  influence,  and  participation  in  earli- 
er mediation  efforts. 

The  letter  follows: 

Morazan.  El  Salvador. 

July  1985. 

Dear  :  Interference  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Ronald  Reagan  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  EI  Salvador  has  al- 
ready reached  the  level  of  direct  interven- 
tion In  the  armed  conflict.  The  Involvement 
of  United  States  war  materiel,  military  ad- 
visers and  economic  resources  In  this  con- 
flict Is  approaching  the  level  of  an  unde- 
clared war  by  the  Reagan  Administration. 

This  Involvement  takes  concrete  forms. 
For  example: 

(a)  Development  and  coordination  of 
counterlnsurgency  plans; 

(b)  Training  of  government  armed  forces 
both  Inside  and  outside  El  Salvador: 

(c)  Supplying  arms,  ammunition,  aircraft 
and  artillery: 

(d)  A  large  number  of  military  advisers, 
who  sJready  represent  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  the  army's  officer  corps  and  who 
have  de  facto  taken  on  the  tactical  and  stra- 
tegic direction  of  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces: 

(e)  The  presence  of  U.S.  advisers  in  or 
over  areas  of  conflict.  For  example: 

Major  Queen  In  Operation  Roblar  I,  Gua- 
zapa,  June  1985: 

Colonel  James  Steele  in  Operation  Torola 
IV,  Morazan,  October  1984; 

Proven  participation  of  a  U.S.  adviser  in 
an  operation  of  troop  transportation  by  hel- 
icopter, in  which  Commander  Nidia  Diaz  of 
the  FMLN  was  captured  (San  Vicente.  April 
1985); 
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The  recovery  of  a  helicopter  downed  in 
combat  (Morazan.  June  1985),  using  a  "Chi- 
nook" U.S.  Army  helicopter  flown  by  U.S. 
military  personnel  out  of  their  military  base 
In  Palmerola.  Honduras. 

The  growing  Intervention  by  the  U.S.  Ad- 
ministration is  clearly  an  act  of  aggression. 
It  has  brought  all  manner  of  tragic  conse- 
quences, not  only  due  to  the  air  war.  but 
also  because  of  the  direct  involvement  of 
the  U.S.  advisers  in  this  war  which  has 
taken  the  lives  of  more  than  50.000  civilians 
sind  produced  more  than  one  million  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  (1/5  of  the  total 
population).  This  constitutes  a  high  level  of 
destruction  of  the  country  and  Its  resources. 

It  is  evident  that  nothing  has  been  capa- 
ble of  stopping  the  FMLN.  U.S.  Intervention 
In  El  Salvador  has  only  increased  the  suffer- 
ing of  our  people  and  the  destruction  of  our 
country. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  level  of  Interven- 
tion. President  Reagan  has  distorted  the 
truth  to  Congress  smd  the  American  people, 
promoting  a  false  image  of  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment. 

In  El  Salvador,  true  agrarian  reform  does 
not  exist.  The  little  that  was  accomplished 
is  now  paralyzed  and  corrupted.  Duarte's 
agrarian  policies  have  brought  about  bank- 
ruptcy and  indebtedness  among  rural  farm- 
ers. Phase  II  of  the  agrarian  reform  was 
never  implemented,  and  the  basic  structure 
of  economic  power  has  remained  intact. 

The  government  is  promoting  economic 
policies  which  only  favor  the  dominant  sec- 
tors, thereby  subjecting  the  working  majori- 
ty of  the  people  to  the  stifling  effects  of  spi- 
rallng  inflation,  wage  freezes,  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  chaos. 

There  is  corruption  at  all  levels.  The  in- 
vestment of  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  has 
heightened  the  contrasts  of  social  inequal- 
ity. Corruption  among  high  army  officers 
and  government  officials  Is  uncontrollable. 
The  corruption  is  similar  to  that  which  ex- 
isted among  the  local  allies  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Judicial  system  is  inoperative  and  cor- 
mpt.  Not  one  political  crime  (murder  of 
Monslgnor  Oscar  Amulfo  Romero.  U.S. 
agrarian  reform  advisers,  etc.).  or  mass 
crime  (massacres  at  El  Mozote,  Las  Hojas, 
etc.)  has  been  solved.  There  are  hundreds  of 
political  prisoners,  and  thousands  of  "disap- 
pearances" and  political  assassinations  take 
place  with  Impunity. 

There  is  systematic  repression  against 
grassroots  organl2iatlons:  arrests  and  assassi- 
nations of  trade  unionists,  worlcers  and  stu- 
dents; military  blockades  of  workplaces; 
terror  against  the  rural  population,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Duarte  government  lacks  popular 
support.  There  are  growing  signs  of  popular 
discontent  (demonstrations,  strikes). 

Grassroots  sectors  and  organizations,  who 
supposedly  made  up  the  social  base  of  the 
Duarte  program,  stand  today  In  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  government.  The  recent  elec- 
toral victory  of  Duarte's  party  proves  noth- 
ing In  El  Salvador.  Colonels  Sanchez  Her- 
nandez and  Molina,  a^  well  as  General 
Romero,  also  reached  the  presidency  by  way 
of  supposedly  demexrratlc  elections,  and  yet 
brought  bloodshed  and  war  to  our  country. 

Furthermore,  no  election  authorizes 
anyone  to  bomb  and  displace  unarmed  civil- 
ians as  Duarte  authorizes  daily.  It  is  timely 
to  remember  that  Mr.  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
became  president  of  South  Vietnam  without 
any  popular  support,  and  the  results  are 
well-known. 

Injustice  and  popular  discontent  will  per- 
sist as  long  as  these  conditions  persist,  and 
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the  war  will  continue  to  be  fueled  by  the 
very  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  military  situation,  it 
can  be  proven  that  reality  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  analyses  and  projections  of 
the  Administration. 

In  a  short  time,  the  war  will  have  spread 
to  the  entire  national  territory.  This  runs 
contrary  to  the  strategic  plans  of  the  U.S. 
advisers  who  are  attempting  to  confine  the 
war  to  one  or  two  separate  areas  within  El 
Salvador. 

The  number  of  casualties  among  the 
ranks  of  the  goveriunent  army  is  growing 
daily  in  the  course  of  their  patrols  and  oper- 
ations planned  by  the  U.S.  advisers.  The 
U.S.  Embassy  In  El  Salvador  Is  well  aware 
that  the  casualty  figures  listed  by  General 
Vldes  Casanova  In  his  monthly  report  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  (July  1985)  are  manip- 
ulated and  falsified. 

The  air  war  is  a  crime  against  the  civilian 
population,  yet  Ineffective  against  our  mili- 
tary forces. 

The  FMLN  is  able  to  render  inoperative 
any  economic  or  pwUtlcal  program  Imposed 
behind  the  backs  of  the  majority.  Duarte's 
army  is  unable  to  thwart  ou/  policy  of  erod- 
ing the  economic,  political  and  military  base 
of  the  government. 

We  are  prepared  to  wage  a  long  war  of  at- 
trition, even  against  an  eventual  interven- 
tion by  foreign  troops. 

President  Reagan  has  lied  repeatedly  in 
his  attempts  to  place  the  issue  of  U.S.  Inter- 
vention in  El  Salvador  within  the  context  of 
an  East-West  confrontation.  This  Is  absurd. 
An  analysis  of  El  Salvador's  geographic  situ- 
ation will  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible 
to  sustain  the  FMLN  from  other  countries. 
The  United  States  has  taken  control  of  both 
cleans  i  Pacific  and  Atlantic);  it  has  military 
bases  and  military  control  of  all  land  bor- 
ders. In  order  to  be  sustained  by  foreign  lo- 
gistical support  equalling  even  one  percent 
of  the  current  U.S.  support  for  the  Duarte 
government,  the  FMLN  would  require  such 
quantities  of  boats,  airplanes  and  trucks 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hide  them. 

Our  forces  and  our  resources  come  from 
inside  the  country— they  are  based  on  popu- 
lar support.  The  origins  of  the  conflict  lie  in 
the  deep  and  intolerable  inequality  and 
social  injustice,  and  the  suppression  of  civil 
and  human  rights  of  the  Salvadoran  E>eople. 

In  this  context  of  stKlal  injustice,  repres- 
sion and  intervention,  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  is  trying  to  use  dialogue  as  a  politi- 
cal component  of  the  military  plan  drawn 
up  by  the  U.S.  advisers,  and  not  as  a  true  al- 
ternative for  a  negotiated  political  solution 
to  the  conflict. 

Tills  reasoning  attempts  to  achieve  at  the 
negotiating  table  the  goal  which  has  not 
been  achieved  on  the  battlefield.  They  are 
using  dialogue  to  attempt  to  force  us  to  sur- 
render, although  they  are  unable  to  win  the 
war  nor  take  away  our  weapons  in  combat. 

For  Duarte,  the  dialogue  process  is  but  an 
Instrument  to  achieve  bipartisan  consensus 
In  the  U.S.  Congress  in  order  to  maintain 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid.  thereby  pro- 
longing the  war  In  the  search  for  an  Illusory 
and  impossible  military  victory.  He  ex- 
pressed this  very  clearly  in  his  speech  to  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  (June  1985). 

It  Is  within  this  context  that  we  must  un- 
derstand the  present  controversy  regarding 
the  continuation  of  the  dialogue  process; 
the  Issue  Is  will  it  take  place  secretly  and  in 
another  country,  or  publicly  Inside  the 
country. 

The  first  option  signifies  that  dialogue 
would  be  utilized  to  win  approval  of  U.S. 
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aid.  which  would  mean  the  prolongation 
and  deepening  of  the  war.  Secret  t«lks 
would  eliminate  public  pressures  to  carry 
out  the  agreements  reached,  thus  allowing 
Duarte  to  maintain  the  false  image  of  a  ne- 
gotiator before  the  American  people  and 
Congress.  If  the  dialogue  Is  conducted 
openly,  commitments  and  conclusions  must 
be  agreed  upon  In  full  sight  of  the  Salvador- 
an  people  and  international  public  opinion. 

Confronted  with  these  alternatives. 
Duarte  has  Interrupted  the  dialogue  proc- 
ess. 

There  are  clearly  two  possible  courses  of 
action: 

(a)  An  end  to  Intervention  In  El  Salvador 
by  the  U.S.  Administration  and  the  Initi- 
ation of  a  process  leading  to  a  negotiated 
political  settlement. 

(b)  A  continuation  of  the  policy  of  aggres- 
sion and  intervention  against  our  people 
and  the  unleashing  of  a  greater  war:  a  re- 
glonallzatlon  of  the  conflict,  dragging  the 
youth  of  El  Salvador,  the  United  States  and 
of  other  countries  Into  a  holocaust  without 
any  true  and  objective  perspective  of  mili- 
tary victory  for  the  United  States. 

You  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  a  war  of 
this  type  Is  not  won  on  the  basis  of  arms  su- 
periority, but  rather  on  the  basis  of  popular 
support.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  Intervention 
by  U.S.  troops  In  our  country  would  deepen 
the  nationalist  character  of  this  war  of  the 
entire  people  in  defense  of  their  lives  and 
their  sovereignty. 

In  an  attempt  to  Justify  the  U.S.  role  In  El 
Salvador  to  the  American  people,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  come  up  with  a 
supposed  third  alternative  which  lacks  any 
true  basis:  to  obtain  our  surrender  through 
threats,  pressures  and  more  Intervention. 
This  vision  Is  unreal.  Our  confrontation 
with  Intervention  strengthens  our  love  for 
our  homeland,  as  well  as  our  principles  and 
our  nationalism.  We  wUl  never  surrender 
This  third  alternative  will  merely  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  future  escalations  of  Interven- 
tion. 

We  would  like  to  express  to  you.  members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  that  there  are  historical  and  geo 
graphic  llnlis  that  imlte  us.  which  can  con- 
tribute to  progress,  brotherhood  and  mutual 
cooperation  and  respect.  We  would  like  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  these  ties,  but  It 
must  be  understood  that  today  we  are  exer- 
cising our  Irrevocable  right  to  legitimate 
self-defense  against  aggression  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Reagan. 

We  therefore  propose  that  Congress,  as  a 
contribution  toward  peace,  take  steps  and 
present  Initiatives  which  will  allow  for  an 
end  to  the  process  of  Intervention  In  El  Sal- 
vador. Only  In  this  way  can  a  Just  and  last- 
ing solution  be  achieved,  one  which  will 
stllow  us  to  exercise  our  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  which  will  free  the  American 
people  from  another  tragic  war. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
can  Initiate  this  process  toward  peace  with 
the  same  authority  that  It  exercises  today 
In  supplying  the  military  aid  which  main- 
tains, prolongs  and  aggravates  the  war.  It  Is 
well-known  that  he  who  can  decide  to  wage 
war  can  decide  to  make  peace. 

(Signed)  FMLN  General  Command: 
Jorge  Schatik  Hakdal. 

FEKMAN  ClENrUECCS. 
JOAQDIN  VllXALOBOS. 

Roberto  Roca. 
Leonel  Gonzalez. 
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THE  MEDICARE  FAIR  HOSPITAL 
INSURANCE  DEDUCTIBLE  ACT 
OP  1985 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend (he  chairman  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee. Congressman  Roybal.  for  his  leader- 
ship in  introducing  the  Medicare  Fair  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Deductible  \cl  of  1985.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Chairman  ROYBAL  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  much-needed  leg- 
islation. 

The  Medicare  Fair  HospiUl  Insurance 
Deductible  Act  of  1985  will  spare  Medicare 
beneficiaries  a  staggering  23-percent  in- 
crease, from  $400  to  about  $492  next  year, 
in  the  deductible  they  must  pay  for  Medi- 
care hospital  coverage.  Our  Nation's  elder- 
ly cannot  afford  the  shock  of  a  23-percent 
increase  in  their  out-of-pocket  expenses,  es- 
pecially since  their  Social  Security  checks 
will  increase  only  3.1  percent  next  year. 

This  enormous  increase  in  the  deductible 
is  bitterly  ironic,  for  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
success  of  Federal  efforts  to  restrain  Medi- 
care outlays.  I'nder  current  Medicare  law. 
the  deductible  reflects  the  average  cont  per 
day  of  hospitalization.  New  treatment  tech- 
nologies and  procedures,  the  use  of  outpa- 
tient clinics  and  other  nonacute  care  set- 
tings, admissions  review  programs,  and  the 
switch  from  a  reimbursement  system  which 
paid  hospitals  for  each  service  provided  to 
the  beneficiary  to  a  prospective  payment 
system  which  pays  hospitals  a  set  rate  for 
the  care  of  a  category  of  illness  (diagnosis- 
related  groups)  have  combined  to  shorten 
Medicare  beneficiaries'  length  of  stay  in 
the  hospital  and  to  make  the  typical  in-hos- 
pital  patient  one  who  Is  sicker  and  in  need 
of  more  intensive  services.  Higher  per-pa- 
tient-care  costs  divided  by  fewer  patient 
days  gives  us  this  23-percent  leap  in  the  de- 
ductible. 

The  Fair  HosplUl  Deductible  Act  of  1985 
makes  a  very  reasonable  change  In  how  the 
hospital  deductible  Is  calculated.  The  act 
limits  the  increase  in  the  deductible  to  the 
lesser  of  the  Social  Security  cost-of-living 
adjustment  o.  the  Increase  In  .Medicare 
DRC  reimbur«emenl. 

In  addition,  this  measure  reduces  the  co- 
insurance payment  that  beneflclariet  must 
pay  for  the  21iit  through  the  lOOih  da^  of 
skilled  nursing  care  from  one-eighih  of  the 
hospiul  deductible  to  o.ie-twelfth  of  the  de- 
ductible and  Increases  by  i  da.vn  the 
number  of  days  for  which  Medicare  covers 
the  entire  cost  of  skilled  nursing  care  i  cur- 
rently the  1st  through  the  20th  dav  .  Thi« 
modest  additional  protection  aKaintt  ri>inii 
out-of-pocket  costs  is  needed  because  ihc 
prospective  payment  system's  strong  rost- 
containment  Incentives  are  resulting  in  pa- 
tients being  released  from  hospital*  sooner 
than  they  were  under  the  old  cost-based  re- 
imbursement system  and  often  In  need  of 
longer  periods  of  skilled  care. 

Many  of  the  elderly  (about  70  percent) 
could  also  see  increases  in  the  premiums 
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they  pay  for  private  ".Medigiip"  insurance 
to  cover  such  costs  as  deductibles.  ,\r  de- 
ductibles rise  dramatiralM  triKgenng  in- 
creases in  other  area.w  •<ii<h  a."  skilled  nur> 
in(c  rare  rojnHuranre  pa>menl.'<  il  i"  rea 
sonable  to  asHume  that  priNatt-  health  in 
surance  premiums  »ill  aUu  rme 

To  ensure   that   these  rhanKex  do  not  un- 
dermine the  financial  vahilitN    of  the  Medi 
care  trust  fund  or  contribute  to  the  deTicit 
the    Kair    Ho-.pit«i    Deductible    \ct    provide-. 
for  an  ■>  rem   p«r  pack  mcrea»e  in  the  ciga 
rette  tax  atmn-  it^  loel  m  fiHcal  \ear  ^'i^f^ 
and  indexe.H  this  mx   to  mriation.  earmark 
ing  the  increase  for   Medicare    The   ><  cents 
will    more    than    cover    the    cont     of    the 
changes    proposed    in    the    M»<tMHr<     Kair 
Hospital  Deductible  Act  of  \'i<>  >  estimated 
at  $3.7  billion  over  3  yearsi  by  raising  Jl  ■> 
billion,  providing  a  $1  billion  plu"  revenue 
transfusion  to  the  Federal  budget 

I  am  no  fan  of  tax  increases  as  the 
means  to  reduce  the  deficit  or  ensure  the 
financial  vinbility  of  Federal  programs  But 
a  ci){Hrette  excise  tax  earmarked  for  the 
.Medicare  trust  fund  Is  a  valid  exception  to 
this  principle  The  Fair  Hospital  Deductible 
Act  is  consistent  with  legislation  I  have  in 
troduced.  H.R.  1594.  to  increase  the  ciga- 
rette tax  to  32  cents  per  pack  »ith  .'1  cents 
of  the  increase  earmarked  for  Medicare 

Smoklng-related  mortaiitv  rates  and  the 
costs  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  of  treatinR 
those  with  smokingrelated  diseases  justif> 
the  use  of  the  cigarette  excise  Lax  for  Medi- 
care. According  to  the  ( iffice  of  TechnoU>g> 
Assessment,  in  1982.  139,000  persons  died 
from  smoking-related  cancers.  .^bout 
123.000  died  from  cardiovascular  disease 
associated  with  smoking,  and  52. (Mh)  died 
from  chronic  lung  disease  associated  with 
smoking. 

In  1985.  the  Office  of  Technology  esti- 
mates that  the  C.S.  health  care  system  will 
spend  between  $12  and  $3.5  billion  lo  treat 
smoking-related  illnesses,  with  Medicare 
costs  ranginK  from  $1.7  to  $5.4  billion  and 
Medicaid  costs  from  $0.3  to  $1.1  billion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  lo  Join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  reasonable  proposal  to  pro- 
tect the  elderly  from  staggering  increases 
in  out-of-pocket  health  care  costs  ironically 
resulting  from  the  effectiveness  of  cost-con- 
tainment efforts. 


TAX  REFORM 

HON.  NENVT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr  (,IN(.KI(  H  Mr  Speaker,  currently 
the  Housi'  Whvk  and  Means  Committee  is 
attempting  to  reform  our  Tax  (  ">de  \nd  I 
believe  that  the  American  public  »anl«  tax 
reform.  But  the  Wavs  and  Means  ( Ommit- 
tee  seems  content  to  give  them  tax  tinker- 
ing instead  I  believe  this  halfhearted  at- 
tempt at  tax  reform  will  only  destroy  the 
desire  for  real  Lax  reform.  Even  if  the 
desire  for  tax  reform  is  not  destroyed,  the 
current  proposals  will  have  such  a  negative 
impact  on  investment  and  growth  in  our 
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economy  that  Congress  will  be  forced  lo 
write  another  tax  bill  next  year.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  following  article  from 
Business  Week  placed  in  the  Kk(  dhd.  1  be- 
lieve that  it  deserves  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Business  Week,  Oct.  21.  1985] 

The  Tax-Rctorm  Monster  That's  Coming 

TO  Life 

(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

The  recent  lax-reform  proposal  from 
Chairman  Dan  RostenkowskI  (D-IU.)  of  the 
House  Ways  &  Means  Committee  can  be 
added  to  the  lengthening  list  of  policy  de- 
feats for  the  Reagan  Administration.  Unless 
President  Reagan  soon  realizes  that  his 
Treasury  Dept.  lax-reform  team  has  painted 
him  Into  a  comer,  he  will  find  himself  on 
the  political  slump  selling  reforms  that  will 
reestablish  the  anti-growth  environment  of 
the  1970s. 

RostenkowskI 's  plan  is  firmly  grounded  In 
the  ■fairness"  rhetoric  emanating  from  the 
second  Reagan  Administration.  Fairness.  In 
its  political  context,  means  collecting  more 
taxes  from  upper-Income  taxpayers  in  order 
to  lower  taxes  for  others.  Since  the  cam- 
paign for  fairness  must  contend  with  the 
supply-side  preference  for  lower  lax  rates, 
tax  reform  is  using  higher  taxes  on  capital 
to  carry  out  this  Income  transfer. 

The  plan  makes  this  starkly  clear:  It  res- 
urrects the  lengthy  and  less  accelerated  tax 
depreciation  that  existed  prior  to  the  1981 
Reagan  tax  cut.  II  drops  the  provision  that 
indexes  depreciation  deductions  lo  protect 
them  from  Inflation.  And  it  repeals  the  In- 
vestment lax  credit.  Not  content  with  such 
increases  in  the  cost  of  capital.  Rostenkow- 
skI would  expand  the  minimum  tax  and 
Impose  a  penalty  on  businesses  that  invest 
In  anything  that  carries  preferential  tax 
treatment  which  is  virtually  everything.  For 
i.iany  companies,  the  result  of  the  proposed 
minimum  tax  would  be  lo  nullify  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  corporate  tax  rate  to  35%  and 
produce  effective  corporate  tax  rates  higher 
than  the  existing  46%  rate. 

In  addition,  the  minimum  tax  would  mean 
that  companies  with  different  preferences 
would  pay  different  tax  rates.  Thus,  there 
would  be  no  equal  treatment,  and  the  fair- 
ness claimed  for  it  would  vanish.  The  over- 
all effect  Is  to  reduce  business  saving  sub- 
stantially, and  to  Increase  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital, worsening  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  companies  in  world  markets. 

■'NEW  POPULISM" 

The  basis  for  these  changes  originates  in 
the  new  team  at  Treasury.  Secretary  James 
A.  Baker  III  and  his  deputy,  Richard  G. 
Darman.  were  determined  lo  prove  that 
they  could  outdo  their  predecessor.  Etonald 
T.  Regan  and  maneuver  a  i&x-reform  pack- 
age through  Congress.  They  concocted  a 
notion  of  realigning  the  political  parties  on 
the  basts  of  the  'new  populism."  Carried 
away  with  the  politics  of  tax  reform,  they 
neglected  the  economics  and  sold  the  Presi- 
dent a  lax-reform  package  that  would  lose 
$50  billion  annually  in  revenues  for  the  first 
several  years. 

This  discovery  led  lo  a  hastily  contrived, 
retroactive  "recapture"  Ux,  which  would 
force  businesses  lo  pay  $57  billion  in  taxes 
on  depreciation  taken  during  1981  through 
1985,  and  to  a  proposal  lo  curtail  severly  the 
pension  plans  used  b,  many  small  business- 
es—a blatantly  anti-saving  measure  that 
would  Increase  dependence  on  Social  Securi- 
ty. This  patch-up  Job.  coupled  with  the  pro- 
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posal's  revenue  loss,  demonstrated  an  In- 
competence that  Is  sorely  taxing  the  coun- 
try's patience  with  lax  reform. 

Panicked  by  the  damage  it  had  inflicted 
on  the  Administration's  main  economic  Ini- 
tiative for  the  second  term,  the  new  Tteas- 
ury  team  struck  again— with  predictable  re- 
sults. Unwilling  lo  nagotlate  with  the  Re- 
publican sponsors  of  the  Kemp-Kaslen  tax- 
reform  bill,  they  stumbled  on  the  idea  of 
dealing  with  the  other  party.  In  August, 
Darman  told  a  While  House  meeting  that 
the  Administration  had  lo  have  a  tax- 
reform  bill,  even  though  it  required  giving 
RostenkowskI  "all  the  running  room  he 
needs."  A  deal  was  struck,  and  the  Initiative 
was  turned  over  lo  RostenkowskI. 

NAIVE  APPROACH 

The  Treasury  team  naively  assumed  that 
the  "pro-family,  populist "  $1,000  Increase  in 
personal  exemption,  targeted  to  traditional 
one-earner,  home-owning  families,  was  safe. 
But  in  Rostenkowski's  plan,  half  of  this  in- 
crease is  provided  in  the  form  of  a  larger 
standard  deduction.  In  other  words,  lo  bene- 
fit from  the  full  $1,000  increase,  the  taxpay- 
er cannot  be  a  homeowner  who  itemizes  de- 
ductions. Clearly,  RostenkowskI  is  using  his 
running  room  to  punch  holes  in  the  Presi- 
dent's conservative  support  for  lax  reform. 

The  economic  cost  of  Rostenkowski's  plan 
would  be  extraordinary.  Despite  the  lower 
lax-rale  structure,  the  cost  of  capital  would 
rise  to  a  higher  level  than  prevailed  in  the 
1970s.  That  period  saw  a  collapse  in  the 
growth  of  the  capital-labor  ratio  and  a  pre- 
cipitous decline  in  the  growth  of  labor  pro- 
ductivity, which,  despite  a  weakening  dollar, 
undermined  the  competitive  position  of  U.S. 
goods  in  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  Ros- 
tenkowski's tax-reform  package  would  raise 
the  cost  of  capital  by  15%.  enough  lo  offset 
by  a  factor  of  three  the  5%  reduction 
achieved  in  Reagan's  first  term. 

Many  Republican  senators  (and  House 
Democrats)  have  misgivings  about  the  un- 
folding tax-reform  package.  But  they  are 
caught  between  RostenkowskI  and  the 
President's  rhetoric  about  spokesmen  for 
vested  interested  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
people's  tax  rform.  If  policymakers  do  not 
soon  make  the  connection  between  taxation 
and  competitiveness.  Ronald  Reagan  is 
going  to  preside  over  a  tax-reform  plan  that 
cuts  peoples  taxes  but  throws  them  out  of 
work. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  A. 
TENCZA  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
SCOUTMASTER,  TROOP  2. 

AHEKA  COUNCIL,  BOY  SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA.  UPON  50  YEARS 
OF  OUTSTANDING  SERVICE  IN 
SCOUTING 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

.;t  netw.  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 2,  the  residents  of  Passaic,  my  con- 
gressional district  and  Sute  of  New  Jersey 
will  join  with  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Passaic  Boys  Club  and  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  testimony  tc  an  outsUnding 
scoutmaster,  distinguished  citizen,  and 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  John  A.  Tencza 
of  New  Jersey,  whose  exemplary  service  to 
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our  viiung  people  in  scouting  will  provide 
an  opportunit.v  to  express  tribute  to  his 
lifetime  of  good  works  I  know  that  you 
and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  (  ongxess 
will  want  to  joir.  with  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to  John, 
his  good  wife  Marian  daugher  Kathleen 
and  husband  David  J  Sea.sock.  son  John  C. 
and  wife  Marv  Beth  and  grandchildren 
Scott.  Robin,  and  Heather  Sea.s(»ck  •\ndrew 
and  .Xllison  Tencza  as  we  celebrate  this 
milestone  of  achievement  in  their  family 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Troop  2  of  Aheka  Council, 
which  is  sponsored  b>  Passaic  Boys'  Club, 
inc.  and  Troop  2  .^lumni  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  prestigious  affiliates  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  VSe  are  all  familiar  with 
the  RGole  traditions  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  their  outstanding  public  serv. 
ice  to  the  people  of  our  Nation  in  helping 
our  young  men  lo  achieve  leadership  quali- 
ties of  self-reliance,  character  building. 
sportsmanship,  fair  pla> .  and  eagerness  lo 
serve  others  Their  deeph  committed  en- 
deavors based  on  their  motto,  "(»ur  Best 
Today  for  a  Better  Tomorrow"  have  helped 
to  develop  lasting  qualities  of  dedication. 
leadership,  honest),  and  miegritv  in  mil- 
lions of  young  .\mericans  throughout  our 
country.  Their  programs  for  community 
service,  citizenship,  outdoor,  career,  fitness. 
and  social  activities  continue  lo  promote 
concern  for  others,  service  lo  one's  commu- 
nity, and  loyalty  to  one  s  counlrv 

John  A.  Tencza  has  bv  his  example  and 
lifetime  of  Medication  to  these  same  true 
American  ideals  personified  exemplary 
leadership  in  his  outsiandmi;  responsible 
service  to  our  people  which  has  trul,>  en- 
riched our  communitv    State  and  Nation. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  John  Tencza  was  born  in 
Passaic,  NJ,  on  June  22,  191s.  son  of 
Andrew  and  .^nna  Tencza.  He  was  educated 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  citv  of 
Passaic  and  the  Borough  of  Wallington  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Essex  Countv  \  ocational 
School  where  he  moored  in  industrial  elec- 
trical engineering  In  his  profCMional 
career  pursuits,  he  aevoted  42  vears  and  9 
months  as  an  electrician  with  Western 
Electric  Co.,  Kearny,  NJ.  and,  upon  his  re- 
tirement from  the  company  on  June  30, 
1983,  was  honorably  retired  and  given  life 
membership  in  Telephone  Pioneers  of 
.\merica. 

-Mr.  Tencza  is  a  licensed  eiectncal  con- 
tractor in  the  State  of  New  Jersev  and 
owns  and  operates  Rainbow  F^lectrical 
Service.  He  is  a  splendid  family  man,  com- 
munity leader,  and  longstanding  member  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Polish  National  (.  atho- 
lic  Church.  Passaic,  NJ  In  195s.  upon  the 
request  of  the  parish  priest,  he  filmed  the 
"laying  in  Stale"  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  Joseph  Kardas.  bishop  of  tht  West- 
em  Diocese  of  the  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church. 

Our  honoree  began  his  Scouting  career 
in  Troop  2  in  early  months  of  1934  and 
throughout  his  50  years  of  Scouting  ha« 
served  as  not  only  a  Scout,  junior  assistant 
scoutmaster.  1940  to  1941;  assisUnt  scout- 
master, 1941  to  1956:  and  scoutmaster,  1956 
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to  present);  but  as  the  man  behind  the 
scenes,  who  has  been:  chief  cook  and 
bottlewasher,  chauffeur,  an  architect  de- 
siifninK  a  plan  to  strenirthen  the  character 
of  a  boy  to  become  a  man.  a  builder  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  good  citizen  of  tomor- 
row, a  teacher  of  nature  and  practical 
skills,  and  a  counselor  in  times  of  stress. 

He  received  his  Tenderfoot  Badge  in 
Scouting  on  March  10.  1934,  his  second 
class  rank  in  ^'ovember  1935.  Tirst  class 
rank  in  June  1937.  and  star  rank  in  June 
1938.  He  also  earned  many  highly  coveted 
merit  badgeb  in  Scouting  including  Hrst 
aid.  photograpny.  bookbinding,  cooking, 
citizenship,  electricity,  handicraft,  metal, 
swimming,  bird  study,  lifesaving.  basket- 
work,  and  athletics.  Among  his  many 
scouting  awards  we  applaud  his  achieving 
the  Jockey  Hollow  Trail  Award,  19«4:  the 
50-Mile  Hiker  Award.  1956.  the  Paul 
Bunyan  Award;  the  Key  Man  Award;  and 
the  Philmont  "We  Made  It"  Award  in  195«. 

He  also  completed  many  training  pro- 
grams attending  various  Boy  Scoui  coun- 
cils to  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
Scouter's  Award.  He  received  his  Scoutmas- 
ter's Key  in  November  1958.  On  March  13. 
1952,  he  was  presented  with  an  inscribed 
gold  watch  by  the  members  of  Troop  2  for 
his  outstardinir  service  to  the  troop.  At 
Troop  2'h  'I'th  iinniversary  dinner  in  1966. 
he  was  awarded  a  gift  certificate  for  32 
years  of  service  and  10  years  as  Scoutmas- 
ter of  Troop  2.  Perfect  Attendance  Bar 
Awards  decorate  his  scoutmaster's  uniform. 

In  his  extracurricular  activities  during 
the  past  half  century,  we  are  particularly 
proud  of  his  compassion,  dedication  and 
untiring  efforts  in  service  to  the  needs  of 
our  people — young  and  adults  alike.  In  the 
early  1940's  he  was  program  supervisor  for 
the  Boys'  Club  which  included  such  note- 
worthy responsibilities  as  director  of  the 
volunteer  leaders  of  the  Passaic  Boys'  Club 
for  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18, 
craftwork  organization  and  direction  in- 
cluding construction  of  Army  models,  solid 
and  scale  models,  band  iron  projects, 
copper  and  tin  articles,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, stencil  making,  art.  plastics,  and  wood- 
work. His  responsibilities  also  included  su- 
pervision of  the  library,  homework  study 
room,  print  shop  and  a  scouting  program 
for  Troop  2  of  the  Aheka  Council. 

In  1954  he  joined  the  dedicated  men  of 
our  public  safety  corps  as  a  Hreman  with 
the  Wallington  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
Hose  Company  No.  1.  He  is  well  trained  in 
safeguarding  and  protecting  the  people  and 
property  of  our  community  attaining  many 
courses  to  achieve  proficiency  in  combat- 
ting the  perils  of  fire  including  educational 
courses  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Fire  Col- 
lege, Division  of  New  Jersey  State  Safety 
Council,  Barringer  High  School.  Newark, 
NJ;  New  York  Volunteer  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation Tire  training  courses  including 
basic,  intermediate  and  advanced  tiaining 
in  firemanship.  He  was  treasur«'r  of  the 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Association  (1954-61). 
vice  president  (1956)  and  president  (1957) 
of  Hose  Company  No.  I.  He  was  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Hose  Company  No.  I.  in  1962  and  a 
captain  in  1963.  He  was  also  awarded  life 
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membership  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Fire 
Association  on  May  19,  1968. 

While  president  of  Hose  Company  No.  1. 
he  was  instrumental  in  instituting  the  Fire- 
men's .Memorial  Building  Fund  to  raise 
money  for  building  an  addition  to  the  fire- 
house.  Memorial  Hall.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  contributed  his  electrician's 
expertise  and  wired  the  entire  hall  almost 
single  handedly.  His  innovative  skills  de- 
signed and  built  a  new  automatic  switcl. 
box  which  provided  uniform  signals  for  fire 
calls  and  emergency  calls  which  replaced 
archaic  manual  signals  at  the  firehouse. 

Through  his  inauguration  of  visitation 
programs  for  schoolchildren  providing  an 
educational  experience  on  the  operation  of 
the  fire  department,  as  part  of  a  "Know 
Your  Town"  unit,  special  programs  were 
instituted  for  a  number  of  years  during 
File  Prevention  Week  in  October  to  teach 
fire  prevention  techniques. 

John  was  also  a  nember  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Exempt  Firemen's  Association. 
He  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  Volunteer  Firemen  Associa- 
tion's annual  convention  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  New  Jersey  State  F'remen  Asso- 
ciation's annual  convention.  He  also  serves 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Wallington  Firemen's 
Relief  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  that  can  be 
said  of  John  Tencza  and  his  lifetime  of 
achievements  in  service  to  people.  He  has 
truly  earned  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  of  us  for  the  quality  of  his  leadership 
and  highest  standards  of  excellence  in  car- 
rying on  all  of  his  good  works.  On  Novem- 
ber 2  he  will  be  particularly  cited  by  his 
colleagues  and  friends  on  his  participation 
in  scouting  during  the  past  half  century. 
The  fulfillment  of  the  purpose,  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
could  not  be  achieved  without  the  leader- 
ship of  people  like  John  Tencza  and  the 
strong  team  effort  of  volunteer  and  profes- 
sional leaders  of  our  communities  who  par- 
ticipate unselfishly  and  willingly  of  their 
busy  schedules  in  passing  these  sterling 
traditions  along  to  our  youth  of  America. 

As  we  celebrate  John's  50  years  of  Scout- 
ing, we  express  appreciation  for  the  untir- 
ing, unselfish,  herculean  efforts  of  a  highly 
compassionate  individual.  We  do  indeed 
salute  an  outstanding  individual,  esteemed 
scoutmaster  and  great  American — the  Hon- 
orable John  A.  Tencza.  Scoutmaster,  Troop 
2,  Aheka  Council  of  the  Boy  ScouU  of 
America. 


AFRICA'S  PRESSING  PROBLEM 

HON   ROBERT  G.\RC1A 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  October 
28  edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
ran  an  editorial  on  one  of  Africa's  most 
pressing  problems:  controlling  its  popula- 
tion. 

Nearly  all  of  Africa's  economic  problems 
can  be  tied,  to  some  extent,  to  its  soaring 
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birthrate.  In  addition,  it  is  not  a  problem 
that  is  confined  to  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
Egypt,  too.  has  population  pressures.  I 
submit  the  Moriitor's  clear-headed  assess- 
ment of  a  most  distressing  problem  con- 
fronting Africa,  as  well  as  its  suggestions 
as  to  what  might  be  done  to  alleviate  this 
problem,  for  the  RECORD. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 
28.  1085) 

COKTROLUNG  ATRICA'S  POPtTLATlOI* 

Today's  photographs  from  much  of  sub- 
Saharan  Airlca  are  a  welcome  contrast  to 
those  of  a  year  ago.  The  world's  massive 
food  donations  have  eased  hunger.  Rains 
have  come.  Fields  are  greening,  and  crops. 
In  small  quantities,  are  growing.  The  long 
process  of  agricultural  rebuilding  has  begiin. 

The  challenge  to  Africa  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  Is  to  follow  the  success  In  meeting 
short-term   nutritional    needs   with    simile 
aid  In  meeting  long-term  requirements  'jr 
self-sufficiency. 

Some  requirements  are  often  noted.  Afflu- 
ent nations  should  provide  expertise  and 
money  for  development  projects:  Many 
smaller  ones  will  have  far  more  effect  than 
a  few  massive  programs.  African  nations 
should  root  out  corruption.  Improve  effi- 
ciency, and  reorder  priorities. 

One  of  the  continent's  needs  is  too  little 
noted:  population  control.  African  birth- 
rates are  the  world's  highest.  Alone  among 
the  world's  continents.  Africa  has  seen  Its 
per  capita  food  production  and  Income  de- 
crease In  recent  years,  largely  because  popu- 
lation has  soared.  Almost  one-fourth  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africans  now  are  judged  to  be  In- 
sufficiently nourished;  yet  the  continent's 
current  birthrate.  If  unchecked,  would 
double  the  population  In  about  20  years. 

More  fundamental  even  than  agricultural 
or  government  reform  Is  checking  this  soar- 
ing birthrate,  a  task  to  be  shared  by  devel- 
oped nations.  International  agencies,  and 
the  African  countries. 

The  first  step  Is  being  taken.  In  several 
African  countries  there  now  exist  the  l)egln 
nlngs  of  political  recognition  of  the  need  to 
reduce  population  growth,  after  years  of  In- 
difference or  denial  of  a  problem.  Nigeria  is 
soon  expected  to  announce  a  plan  to  control 
population  growth:  Zambia  Is  considered 
likely  to  follow  suit.  Several  other  nations 
may.  as  well. 

The  next  step— a  big  one— Is  actually  get- 
ting population  control  programs  under 
way.  "They  have  begun  In  two  nations.  Bot- 
swana and  Zimbabwe.  Elsewhere  they  gen- 
erally have  yet  to  start. 

Achieving  success  In  these  progrtims  re- 
quires leadership,  relatively  modest  funds, 
and  program  assistance  from  developed  na- 
tions: In  recent  y^ars  the  United  States  has 
taken  a  leading  role,  although  It  has  been 
backing  away  during  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration under  pressure  from  alMrtlon  oppo- 
nents at  home. 

No  population  control  program  In  Africa 
would  succeed  If  Imposed  by  outside  nations. 
International  agencies  should  administer 
such  programs.  They  would  engender  far 
less  suspicion,  and  much  more  support,  than 
Western,  predominantly  white,  countries. 

Finally,  strong  local  motivation  is  required 
from  top  leaders  of  African  governments 
and  also  In  the  countryside.  That  Is  the  Job 
of  host  nations. 

Controlling  population  In  Africa,  as  In  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  will  not  be  easy. 
But  It  can  t>e  done,  and  the  stakes  are  too 
high  not  to  act. 
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DEATH  PENALTY  GUIDELINES 
FOR  MILITARY  CASES 

HO.N.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  McCOLLlM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  you  recall  the  amendment  I  offereo  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  creating  a  constitutionally  valid  death 
penalty  for  espionage  cases  involving  mili- 
tary personnel.  A  study  of  this  matter  lead 
me  to  discover  that  there  are  13  death  pen- 
alty statutes  in  the  Iniform  Code  of  .Mili- 
tary Justice  [UCMJJ  that  are  not  supported 
by  legislatively  created  procedures  that  are 
constitutionally  valid  under  Supreme  (  ourt 
guidelines.  Today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  supplement  these  criminal 
statutes  with  the  prorodurrs  required  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I'nder  this  legislation,  a  conviction  of 
one  of  the  offenses  for  which  the  death 
penalty  can  be  imposed  will  result  in  a  sen- 
tence of  death  only  if  the  members  of  the 
court-martial  consider  all  of  'he  mitigating 
and  aggravating  factors  as  required  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  mandates  juries 
to  concentrate  on  specific  factors  relating 
to  the  sentence  of  death  in  effort  to  ensure 
more  consistent  and  fair  results.  Furman  v. 
(.(orgia,  108  U.S.  238(1972). 

The  subsequent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
surrounding  the  coiistitutionality  of  vari- 
ous State  death  penalty  statutes  resulted  in 
a  pattern  of  general  rules.  First,  the  sen- 
tencers'  attention  should  be  drawn  to  par- 
ticular circumstances,  and  this  can  be  done 
h>  reference  to  aggravating  and  mitigating 
•tuiiir-  The  diHcretinn  of  the  sentenoer 
■    /-    '••   controlled  by  clear  and  convincing 

an  isiffis.  and  the  sentencer  must  have  all 
relevaiit  evidence  provided  under  the  rules 
of  evidence.  The  Court  requires  an  estab- 
lished standard  of  review  and  prohibits  a 
mandatory  sentence  of  death.  All  mitigat- 
ing factors  must  be  presented.  These  hold- 
ings have  enabled  the  Federal  and  State  en- 
actment of  constitutional  guidelines  for  the 
death  penalty. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is 
founded  on  all  of  these  specific  Supreme 
Court  mandates.  This  bill  requires  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  to  find  at 
least  one  aggravating  factor.  The  members 
must  then  determine  whether  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  sufficiently  outweigh*  any  miti- 
kiiiinit  factors  found  to  exist  or.  if  none 
I  vi>;.  whither  the  factors  themselves  are 
sufficient  lo  justify  a  sentence  of  death.  If 
the  aggravating  factors  are  sufficient,  death 
is  to  be  imposed.  If  not,  another  sentence, 
a.s  provided  by  the  Manual  for  Courts-Mar- 
tial, must  be  determined. 

The  bill  does  not  limit  what  mitijfatinjir 
factors  might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  court-martial,  but  it 
does  set  forth  some  mitigating  factors  that 
should  be  considered. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  current 
text  of  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial.  By 
regulation,  the  President  has  set  forth 
death  penalty  procedures  from  which  the 
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text  of  this  bill  is  taken  The  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  K  MAI  ruled  in  I^h.^  that  the 
death  pena!(>  under  the  ICMJ  »a*  unron- 
Klitutional  without  xpecifir  guidelines  for 
members  of  the  court-martial  to  consider 
miincalmn  and  aKgra»ating  circumstances. 
Inited  Statei  »  *1ath(UK  Ifi  MJ  3.'>4  (MA, 
1983).  The  CM  \  aU..  ruled  that  constitu- 
tionally valid  guidelines  could  be  promul- 
gated either  h>  ( dnifress  or  bv  the  I'resi- 
dent  under  the  Manual  for  (ourts  Martial. 
Subsequent!*  the  guidelines  on  which  this 
bill  IS  based  were  issued  b>  the  president  in 
Executive  Order  ILMT.l  A  death  penally 
sentence  has  been  rendered  under  these 
regulations  twice.  These  cases  are  only  in 
the  infancy  of  their  appeal  pri>ce88.  Thus,  it 
will  be  years  before  we  know  for  sure 
whether  the  use  of  regulatory  procedures 
in  the  UCMJ  is  constitutional  in  these  test 
cases. 

By  introducing  this  bill.  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  any  negative  inference  regarding 
the  constitutionality  of  these  regulations. 
In  fact,  I  support  them  and  sincerel>  hope 
that  the  Supreme  (Ourt.  when  given  the  op- 
portunity will  uphold  the  p<iwer  of  the 
President  to  issue  these  important  prctce- 
dures.  My  motivation  is  simph  one  of  im- 
patience. I  do  not  think  it  is  in  this  nation's 
interest  or  in  the  interest  of  our  mllitarv  to 
wait  for  a  decade  of  appeals  to  know  the 
status  of  the  military  dei-th  penaltv  laws 
when  Congress  has  the  ability  to  speak  to 
the  issue  immediately.  I  know  that  this  is  a 
politically  sensitive  issue  that  many  would 
prefer  not  to  face.  But  1  believe  it  morally 
imperative  that  we  address  the  serious 
risks  that  caused  the  Congrress  to  enact 
these  death  penalty  statutes  in  the  first 
place  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
make  these  statutes  operative. 

The  text  of  my  proposed  legislation  Intro- 
duced today  follows: 

H.R. 3652 
A   bill   to   amend   chapter   47  of  title    10. 
United  States  Code  (the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice),  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  adjudication  by  courts-martial  of 
sentences  of  capital  punishment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I  PROCEDIRES  FOR  ADJIDICATION  OF 
CAPITAL  PLMSHMENT  BY  COLRTS- 
MARTIAL. 

(a)  Nrw  UCMJ  Articlk.— (IKA)  Chapter 
47  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  ('he  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice).  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  852  (article  52)  the 
following  new  section  (article): 
"§  8S2B.  Art.  52a.  Procedures  for  adjudging  cap- 
ital punlihment 

•(a)  No  person  may  be  sentenced  by  a 
court-martial  to  suffer  death  except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section  (article). 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  sentenced  by  a 
court-martial  to  suffer  death  unless  convict- 
ed by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  present  at  i.he  time  the 
vote  Is  taken  of  an  offense  in  this  chapter 
expressly  made  punishable  by  death. 

"(c)  If  the  trial  counsel  at  a  court-martial 
of  an  offense  under  this  chapter  expressly 
made  punishable  by  death  Intends  to  prove 
at  the  trial  any  aggravating  factor  set  out  In 
subsection  (e).  the  trial  counsel  shall  pro- 
vide the  accused  before  arraignment  with 
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written  notice  of  each  such  aggravating 
factor  the  trial  counsel  Intends  to  prove. 
However,  failure  to  provide  such  notice  of 
an  aggravating  factor  set  out  in  sul)section 
(e)  before  arraignment  shall  not  bar  later 
notice  and  proof  of  that  aggravating  factor 
unless  the  accused  demonstrates— 

"(1)  that  the  failure  resulted  in  specific 
prejudice  to  the  accused:  and 

"(2)  that  a  continuance  or  recess  Is  not  an 
adequate  remedy  for  such  failure. 

"•.(d)(1)  A  person  may  not  tie  sentenced  to 
death  by  a  court-martial  unless— 

"(A)  the  members  of  the  court-martial 
unanimously  find  at  least  one  of  the  aggra- 
vating factors  set  out  in  subsection  (e); 

"(B)  notice  of  that  aggravating  factor  was 
provided  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c); 
and 

"(C)  each  member  of  the  court-marttal 
concurs  in  finding  that  any  extenuating  or 
mitigating  circumstances  are  subftantlally 
outweighed  by  aggravating  circumstances. 
Including  the  aggravating  factors  set  out  In 
sul>section  (e). 

■•(2)  Findings  by  the  memljers  of  a  court- 
martial  under  paragraph  (1)  may  t>e  based 
on— 

""(A)  evidence  Introduced  on  the  issue  of 
guilt  or  Innocence: 

"(B)  evidence  Introduced  during  the  sen- 
tencing proceedings;  or 

""(C)  all  such  evidence. 

"(3)  The  accused  shall  be  given  broad  lati- 
tude to  present  matters  In  extenuation  and 
mitigation. 

""(e)(1)  A  sentence  of  death  may  be  ad- 
judged by  a  court-martial  only  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court-martial  unanimously  find, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  one  or  more  of 
the  following  aggravating  factors: 

"(A)  That  the  offense  was  committed 
before  or  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
(except  that  this  subparagraph  does  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 918  or  920  of  this  title  (article  118  or 
120)). 

"(B)  That,  In  committing  the  offense,  the 
accused  intended— 

""(i)  to  cause  a  grave  risk  of  substantial 
damage  to  the  national  security:  or 

■•(11)  to  cause  a  grave  risk  of  substantial 
damage  to  a  mission,  system,  or  function  of 
the  United  Slates,  but  only  If  substantial 
damage  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  would  have  resulted  had  the 
Intended  damage  been  effected. 

"■(C)  That  the  offense  caused  substantial 
damage  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  the  accused 
Intended  such  damage  (except  that  this  sub- 
paragraph does  not  apply  In  the  case  of  an 
offense  under  section  918  or  920  of  this  title 
(article  118  or  120). 

"(D)  That  the  accused  knowingly  created 
to  grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more  per- 
sons In  addition  to  the  victim  of  the  offense 
(except  that  this  factor  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  an  offense  under  section  920  of 
this  title  (article  120)). 

"(E)  That  the  accused  committed  the  of- 
fense with  the  Intent  to  avoid  hazardous 
duty. 

"(P)  That,  only  in  the  case  of  an  offense 
under  section  918  or  920  of  this  title  (article 
118  or  120).  the  offense  was  conunitted  In 
time  of  war  In  territory  In  which— 

"(1)  the  United  States  or  an  ally  of  the 
United  States  was  then  an  occupying  power; 
or 

"(11)  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
were  then  engaged  in  active  hostilities. 
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■•(G)  That,  only  In  the  case  of  an  offense 
under  section  918(1)  of  this  title  (article 
118(1)),  any  of  the  following  is  applicable: 

"(i)  The  accused  was  serving  a  sentence  of 
confinement  for  30  years  or  more  or  for  life 
at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

"(ID  The  offense  was  committed  while  the 
accused— 

•■(I)  was  engaged  in  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of  robbery,  rape,  aggra 
vated  arson,  sodomy,  burglary,  kidnapping, 
mutiny,  sedition,  or  piracy  of  an  aircraft  or 
vessel;  or 

•■(ID  was  engaged  In  flight  or  attempted 
flight  after  the  commission  or  attempted 
conunission  of  any  such  offense. 

•■(ill)  The  offense  was  committed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  money  or  a  thing  of 
value. 

"(iv)  The  accused  procured  another  by 
means  of  compulsion,  coercion,  or  a  promise 
of  an  advantage,  a  service,  or  a  thing  of 
value  to  commit  the  offense. 

•■(V)  The  offense  was  committed  with  the 
Intent  to  avoid  or  to  prevent  lawful  appre- 
hension or  effect  an  escape  from  custody  or 
confinement. 

■•(vl)  The  victim  of  the  offense  was— 

■•(I)  the  President,  the  President-elect,  the 
Vice  President  (or.  If  there  was  no  Vice 
President,  the  officer  next  in  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  office  of  President),  the 
Vice  President-elect,  or  an  individual  who  is 
acting  as  President  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States; 

••(ID  a  Memb»r  of  Congress  (Including  a 
Delegate  to,  or  Resident  Commissioner  in, 
the  Congress)  or  Member  of -Congress  elect, 

•■(III)  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

■'(IV)  a  chief  of  state  or  head  of  govern- 
ment (or  the  political  equivalent)  of  a  for- 
eign nation;  or 

■■(V)  a  foreign  official  (as  such  term  Is  de- 
fined In  section  1118(b)(3)(A)  of  title  18),  If 
the  official  was  in  the  United  States  or  on 
military  property  of  the  U.S.  on  official 
business  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

■■(vll)  The  accused  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense Imew  that  the  victim  was  any  of  the 
followng  in  the  execution  of  such  person's 
office: 

•■(I)  A  commissioned,  warrant,  noncommis- 
sioned, or  petty  officer  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(ID  A  member  of  a  law  enforcement  or 
security  activity  or  agency.  Including  correc- 
tional custody  personnel. 

■■(Ill)  A  firefighter, 

"(vlll)  The  offense  was  committed  with 
Intent  to  obstruct  Justice. 

■'(Ix)  The  offense  was  preceded  by  the  In- 
tentional infliction  of  substantial  physical 
harm  or  prolonged,  substantial  mental  or 
physical  pain  and  suffering  to  the  victim. 

■'(X)  The  accused  has  t>een  found  guilty  In 
the  same  case  of  another  offense  under  sec- 
tion 918  of  this  title  (article  118). 

"(H)  That,  only  in  the  case  of  an  offense 
under  section  918(4)  of  this  title  (article 
118(4)).  the  accused  was  the  actual  perpetra- 
tor of  the  killing. 

••(I)  That,  only  In  the  case  of  an  offense 
under  section  920  of  this  title  (article  120)- 

"'(l)  the  victim  was  under  the  age  of  12;  or 

■■(11)  the  accused  maimed  or  attempted  to 
kill  the  victim. 

"(J)  That,  only  the  case  of  an  offense 
under  the  law  of  war,  a  sentence  of  death  Is 
authorized  under  the  law  of  war  for  the  of 
fense. 

■  (K)  That,  only  in  the  case  of  an  offense 
under  section  904  or  906a  of  this  title  (arti- 
cle 104  or  106a),  the  accused  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  another  offense  Involving 
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espionage  or  treason  for  which  either  a  sen- 
tence of  death  or  a  sentence  of  life  Impris- 
onment was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(L)  That  the  offense  involved  such  other 
factors  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  regulation,  to  the  extent  that  such 
factors  concern  the  national  security  or  oth 
erwise  Involve  a  function  of  the  armed 
forces  related  to  the  conduct  of  hostilities. 

"(2)  In  this  subsection,  national  security' 
means  the  national  defense  and  foreign  re- 
latiorvs  of  the  United  States  and  specifically 
Includes— 

■■(A)  a  military  or  defense  advantage  over 
any  foreign  nation  or  group  of  nations; 

■■(B)  a  favorable  foreign  relations  position; 
or 

■■(C)  a  defer«e  posture  capable  of  success- 
fully resisting  hostile  or  destructive  action 
from  within  or  without. 

(f)  The  military  Judge,  In  the  presence  of 
the  accused  and  counsel,  shall  Instruct  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  on— 

■'(1)  such  aggravating  factors  set  forth  in 
subsection  (e)  as  may  be  In  Issue  In  the  case; 

■■(2)  the  requirements  and  procedures 
under  this  section:  and 

"(3)  the  requirement  to  consider  all  evi- 
dence In  extenuation  and  mitigation  before 
they  may  adjudge  a  sentence  of  death. 

■■(g)(1)  In  closed  session,  before  voting  on 
a  sentence— 

■■(A)  the  members  of  the  court-martial 
shall  vote  by  secret  written  ballot  separately 
on  each  aggravating  factor  set  out  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  on  which  they  have  been  instructed; 
and 

•(B)  if  one  or  more  of  the  aggravating  fac- 
tors set  forth  In  subsection  (e)  Is  found  to 
exist,  the  members  shall  then  vote  by  secret 
written  ballot  on  whether  the  aggravating 
circumstances  (including  any  aggravating 
factors  set  out  In  subsection  (e))  substantial- 
ly outweigh  any  extenuating  or  mitigating 
circumstances  or.  in  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
tenuating or  mitigating  circumstances, 
whether  the  aggravating  circumstances  are 
themselves  sufficient  to  Justify  a  sentence 
of  death. 

■■(2)  A  sentence  of  death  may  not  be  ad- 
Judged  unless  each  member  of  the  court- 
martial  concurs— 

■■(A)  that,  with  respect  to  at  least  one  ag- 
gravating factor,  the  existence  of  such 
factor  has  l)een  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt;  and 

(B)  that  the  aggravating  circumstances 
(including  any  aggravating  factors  set  out  In 
subsection  (e))  substantially  outweigh  any 
extenuating  or  mitigating  circumstances  or, 
In  the  absence  of  any  extenuating  or  miti- 
gating circumstances,  that  the  aggravating 
circumstances  are  themselves  sufficient  to 
Justify  a  sentence  of  death. 

••(3)  The  members  of  the  court-martial 
shall  vote  on  a  sentence  under  section  852  of 
this  title  (article  52). 

■■(h)  If  a  sentence  of  death  Is  adjudged, 
the  president  of  the  court-martial  shall  an- 
nounce which  aggravating  factors  under 
sul>sectlon  (e)  were  unanimously  found  by 
the  members. 

■■(I)  Subsections  (O  through  (h)  do  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  sentence  for  an  of- 
fense under  section  106  of  this  title  (article 
106).". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  VII  of  such  chapter  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  852  (article  52)  the  following  new 
item: 

'8S2a.  Art.  S2a.  Procedures  for  adjudging 
capital  punishment.". 
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(2)  Section  852(b)(1)  of  such  title  (article 
52(b)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  'as  provid 
ed  In  section  852a  of  this  title  (article  52a! 
after  'taken  ". 

(b)  EmcTivx  Datb.- The  amendment 
made  by  sulwectlon  (a)  shall  lake  effect  or 
the  90th  day  aJter  the  date  of  th?  enact 
ment  of  this  Act  and  shall  apply  to  charge 
first  preferred  on  or  after  that  date. 
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A  GOOD  COMPROMISE  ON 
GARCIA  DECISION 

HON.  JOHN  EDW.ARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
strongly  endorse  H.R.  3530,  the  F'air  l>abor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1985.  Thiit  is  a 
good  bipartisan  compromise  bill  which  ef- 
fectively deals  with  the  mvriad  problems 
created  by  the  Supreme  Court  (i»ri-ii.n  ir 
Garcia  versus  San  Antonio  Mti  r..f)..iit,ii 
Transit  Authority. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  who  may  have  problems 
with  certain  elements  of  this  bill,  but  such 
is  the  nature  of  compromi-.  .n  •<uch  a  dif- 
ficult matter.  This  mt-M-ur.  ff.rk  »(ilution« 
to  the  issues  of  compt- n«H!..rv  nni.  ,,ff  and 
retroactive  liability  of  >!)i!i  Mmt  i.khI  gm 
ernments  which  are  evenhnndt-d  and  fair  I". 
will  help  avert  a  migor  ictfal  and  admmi« 
trative  nightmare  for  I<«bI  gc.Ncrnmt'nt- 
and  at  the  same  time  »ill  allow  greater 
freedom  and  flexiMlity  for  public  employ- 
ees. 

Had  Congress  not  taken  this  action  In  re- 
sponse to  Garcia,  an  onerous  financial 
burden  would  have  been  placed  on  State 
and  local  governments  at  a  time  when  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  localities  is  waning 
Labor  Secretary  Brock  estimated  thai  thf 
decision  would  cost  State  and  local  ifmcrn 
ments  as  much  as  $4  billion  annual!*  in 
unbudgeted  liability.  The  dirrrl  result 
would  have  been  higher  taxf-  itrnl  niUnni 
8er>ices  in  most  areax 

1   commend   all   nf   th^i-.     »  f-      •,,rk.-it    ». 
hard  to  put  this  legislatinn  ;..K'    htr    in  piir 
ticular.  the  chairman  of  the  1^  iim  hut.  hhi! 
Labor  Committee.  CIS   HAWhis^    and   th. 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Standard-  Sub<ipm 
mittee,  AtSTlN   MlRPHY.   whi.   m<i>ed    II  K 
3530  in  a  timely  fashion;  and  m*   iclleatjui- 
from  Texas,  Steve  Bartlktt    »hii»e  tire 
less  efforts  were  instrumental   in  forRinK  a 
compromise  bill.   I   am  pleased   that   1   wan 
able  to  play  a  role  in  the  reitoiution  of  thin 
issue. 


THE  FAIR  FURNITURE  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1985 


!•  uKut ■«   join   me  as  original   <  n-ponsoni   of 
'.iw-  im[><iriiint  legi§lation. 

l-urniturr  manufacturing  is  ti  hat-ic 
American  induxtr>  and  one  which  is  found 
in  all  50  Slates.  However,  the  importation 
of  wood  and  upholstered  furniture  in- 
creased 284  percent  from  1979  to  I9H4— 
from  J312  million  to  $1,198  billion.  U.S.  ex- 
ports during  the  same  period  actuall>  de- 
clined from  J.tlL'  million  to  J.'ld  million 

One   ■iigniriranl    part    of  the   furnilure    in 
i)u-.tr>  H      international      trade      problem      i^ 
Canada:   as   of  Januar*    1.    \^^'k    nonmetal 
residential     furniture     shipped      from     the 
I  niled    States    to    (  anada    fared    a    16..'!-p«'r 
cent  dull    (  anadian   furniture  entering  the 
I  nited  States  faced  duties  as  low  as  :)  1  p<>r 
cent.    This    tariff    inet|uitv      when    coupled 
with   the   strong   dollar,    has    rt-suited    in    a 
l^'i  percent    increase    in    (anadian    import* 
!ii  the  I  nited  States  between   iy»li  and   1984. 
1-  urther.  tliere  was  a  furniture  trade  deficit 
of  almost  J2.i0  million  in   19*1  between  the 
I  niled  Slates  and  (  anada. 

Those  of  us  offering  this  legislation  are 
making  a  bipartisan  effort  to  provide  for 
free  trade  with  (anada  on  furniture  prod- 
ucts. 

Our  bill  would  resolve  this  inequity  by 
allowing  a  1  year  f>eriod  for  the  I  niled 
States  and  (anada  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  tariff  differential  If  negotiations 
proied  unsuccessful  then  the  IS  tariffs 
i»,iuid  bt  increased  m  a  series  fif  steps  until 
the>  an  equivalent  with  the  (anadian 
duties. 

!  emphasize  that  the  1-air  Furniture 
Trade  .Act  is  not  protectionist  legislation 
The  .American  furniture  industry  must  have 
the  opp<jrtunity  to  compete  on  even  terms 
»ith  a  major  trading  partner — Canada. 

Kecentiv  (  anadian  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulrone*  announced  a  willingness  to  seek 
the  broadest  possible  package  of  mutuallv 
beneficial  reductions  in  tariff  and  nontanff 
harriers  between  the  1  nited  States  and 
I  anada  This  legislation  is  completel)  con- 
^lslent  with  these  goals  of  the  (anadian 
(lovernmenl.  as  it  seeks  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary trade  impediments  Together  these 
initiatives  should  strengthen  the  special  re- 
lationship which  we  have  always  held  with 
our  neighbor  to  the  north. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rollcall  No.  374:  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 201— F^ducation  for  Handicapped 
(  hildren  the  House  voted  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  concurrent  resolution, 
amended,  to  commemorate  the  accomplish- 
ments of  f'ublic  Law  94-142.  the  Kducation 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  on  the 
Kith  anniversarv  of  its  enactment,  "yea": 

Rollcall  No  :i7,S  S  1 160— Defense  De- 
partment authorizations— the  House  agreed 
to  the  rule  iH  Res.  299'  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
rep<irt.  "no":  and 

Rollcall  No  :\76:  H.R.  2942— Legislative 
branch  appropriations — the  House  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  measure 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  >ear  ending  Septem- 
ber .30.  1986,  "yea." 


HON.  HOW.ARD  COBLE 

or  NOKTH  LAKOLlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  COBLE.  .Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Fair  Furniture  Trade  Act  of 
1985.  and  I  am  pleased  that  33  of  my  col- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  PrNNSYLVANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30.  1985 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
29,  1985,  I  was  absent  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  I  was  back  in 
the  23d  Congressional  District  on  official 
business.  Had  I  been  present.  1  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  37,'!:  H.R.  3606— Defense  Cost 
and  I'rice  Management  the  House  voted  to 
suspend  the  rule'-  and  pass  the  measure  to 
clarify  the  application  of  section  2406  of 
title  10,  I  nited  States  Code,  relating  to  cost 
and  price  management,  and  to  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  provision,  "yea"; 


PUTTING  CANCER  RISKS  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PEN,NSYIV,\NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  RITTF;R  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  past  6 
years.  I  have  been  working  to  increa.se  the 
science  ba.se  to  the  regulator)  process  and 
to  put  health  and  safetv  risks  to  humans  in 
proper  p«'rspectnf  This  could  be  furthered 
by  using  analysis  known  a.s  risk  assess- 
ment H>  using  risk  assessment,  limited 
regulator)  monev  and  remediation  effort 
can  be  put  where  the.>  do  the  most  g(M(d 

With  this  in   mind,   the  following  ancle 
from  the  .Allentown   Morning  (ail  a  news- 
paper published  m  Pennsylvania's  l.ith  Dis- 
trict  which    1    represent,   expresses   a   com- 
monsense    approach    to    understanding   the 
various  risks  each  of  us  face  in  our  daily 
lives.  I  trust  you  will  find  it  of  interest. 
Cancer  PRrvEirrioN  Must  Focus  on  Most 
Effectivt  Methods 
(By  Elizabeth  M.  Whelan) 

I  am  frequently  asked  about  the  dangers 
of  the  many  carcinogens  In  our  environment 
and  why  the  regulatory  agencies  are  not 
moving  faster  to  eliminate  them.  As  one 
critic  asked.  Is  it  because  our  government 
believes  "a  little  bit  of  cancer  Is  OK^'^' 

Concern  about  cancer  Is  understandable. 
It  Is  the  second-leading  cause  of  death: 
About  480.000  Americans  will  die  this  year 
from  some  form  of  malignancy  But  con- 
trary to  what  some  media  report.s  have 
claimed,  during  the  last  fe»  decades  of  rapid 
Industrialization  there  has  been  no  general 
Increase  In  cancer  rates  Indeed,  only  two 
Important  changes  In  cancer  mortality  have 
been  observed:  a  spectacular  Increase  In 
lung  cancer  (almost  excltislvely  attributed 
to  cigarette  smoking)  and  an  equally  Impres- 
sive decline  In  mortality  from  stomach 
cancer,  most  likely  due  to  improved  means 
of  preserving  food. 

Yel  caiicer  remains  a  major  health  prob- 
lem and  Its  prevention  must  be  high  on  our 
list  of  priorities.  But  we  want  to  concentrate 
our  preventive  efforts  on  things  that  will 
work. 

That  brings  us  to  the  role  that  food  addi- 
tives, pesticides  and  contaminants  In  the 
general  environment  play  In  human  cancer. 

The  state-of-the-art  review  of  this  subject, 
which  was  published  June  1981  In  the  Jour- 
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nal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  con- 
firms that  while  there  has  been  a  relatively 
small  number  of  cancer  deaths  caused  by 
high  exp>osure  to  chemicals  In  occupational 
settings,  chemicals.'  such  as  EDB  (ethyl- 
ene dibromide)  and  red  dye  No.  3,  In  otir 
general  environment  play  no  known  role  In 
the  causes  of  human  cancer. 

Yet  while  science  may  not  have  proven 
that  various  manufactured  chemicals  cause 
cancer,  some  people  are  afraid  that  they  do 
because  many  of  these  chemicals  cause  the 
disease  In  animals.  But  should  we  eliminate 
exposure  to  every  last  trace  of  anything 
that  causes  cancer  in  animals?  That  would 
be  quite  a  Job  because  the  more  we  test  nat- 
urally occurring  chemicals  In  food,  the  more 
carcinogens  we  find. 

For  exsm:iple,  a  naturally  occurring  con- 
stituent of  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  black 
pepper  causes  liver  cancer  In  rodents.  Tan- 
nins, which  occur  naturally  In  coffee,  tea. 
red  wines  and  many  other  foods,  causes 
cancer  in  rodents.  ISome  of  the  most  popular 
types  of  mushrooms  contain  sutistejitiaJ 
amounts  of  compounds  In  the  hydrazine 
family  of  chemicals,  and  many  of  those  are 
potent  carcinogens  In  animal  tests  Anatox- 
ins, a  group  of  chemicals  produced  by  natu- 
ral molds  that  grow  on  peanuts,  com  and 
other  grains,  are  potent  carcinogens  In  ani- 
mals. 

What  Is  Important  Is  not  whether  a  chem- 
ical causes  cancer  In  lab  animaJis.  but  how 
strong  a  causative  agent  It  Is.  how  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  animals  respond  negatively 
to  It.  how  much  we  are  exposed  to  It— and 
how  vital  a  role  that  chemical  plays  In  our 
lives.  If  an  additive  induced  cancer  very 
quickly  in  many  types  of  animals.  In  addi- 
tion to  mice,  and  "ve  consumed  lots  of  It, 
prudence  would  probably  dictate  that  we 
use  a  safer  alternative,  or  at  least  reduce 
our  consumption  of  It. 

Judgment  calls  are  made  by  regulators  all 
the  time  with  a  full  understanding  that  ex- 
tremely low  levels  of  toxins  or  carcinogens 
pose  no  known  hazard.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  acknowledges  that  It  is  Im- 
practical to  eliminate  all  the  traces  of  natu- 
rally occurring  anatoxins— strong  animal 
carcinogens— from  peanuts.  But  prudence 
led  the  FDA  to  set  strict  but  reasonable 
limits  as  to  how  much  anatoxins  are  al- 
lowed In  our  food.  'We  should  be  equally  rea- 
sonable about  accepting  exposures  to  Innoc- 
uous trace  levels  of  manufactured  chemicals 
known  to  be  animal  carcinogens. 

Even  conceding  that  nature  Is  not  benign, 
why  add  to  the  natural  load  of  carcinogens? 
If  you  are  going  to  take  action  against 
chemicals  that  cause  cancer  In  animals, 
their  source  should  be  Irrelevsint.  Thus  you 
would  have  to  oan  pepper,  nutmeg  and  cin- 
namon as  well,  which  Is  clearly  ridiculous 
since  these  condiments  pose  no  known 
hazard  to  human  health. 

The  more  we  learn  about  the  omnipres- 
ence of  nature's  carcinogens,  the  more  we 
realize  that  btmnlng  a  chemical  such  as 
EDB  on  the  basis  of  'Just  in  care"  Is  like  re- 
moving a  grain  of  sand  from  a  beach— a 
beach  that  posed  no  known  hazard  In  the 
first  place.  If  every  detectable  trace  of  all 
carcinogens  were  removed  from  the  environ- 
ment, there  wouldn't  be  much  of  anything 
left.  Detection  techniques  are  not  so  sensi- 
tive that  we  are  approaching  the  time  when 
we  can  find  trace  amounts  of  anything  In 
everything. 

One  might  argue  that  there  are  no  risks 
associated  with  banning  a  chemical,  so  why 
net  do  it?  But  there  are  very  real  risks.  If  we 
keep  banning  pesticides  that  cause  cancer  in 
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animals,  we  are  going  to  have  less  food  at 
higher  cost.  The  food  that  remains  will  be 
vulnerable  to  the  type  of  insect  contamina- 
tion that  can  make  us  very  sick.  Olven  that 
our  public  health  dollars  and  time  are  limit- 
ed, any  effort  focused  on  non-risks  diverts 
us  from  dealing  with  known  cancer  risks. 

Forget  the  hypothetical  risks  and  concen- 
trate on  the  iLnown  ones.  If  you  don't 
smoke,  use  alcohol  In  moderation,  eat  a  bal- 
anced, moderate  diet,  avoid  excessive  expo- 
sure to  sunlight.  ol>ey  occupational  guide- 
lines if  you  work  in  a  chemical  setting,  and 
avoid  promiscuous  sexual  activity,  you  will 
have  done  everything  in  your  control  to 
reduce  your  risks  of  cancer.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  "a  little  bit  of  cancer."  I  am.  howev- 
er, in  favor  of  a  little  of  common  sense. 


CUDAHYS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HO.N.  .MAHHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 
Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  riiie 
today  to  salute  the  citizens  of  Cudahy,  CA, 
as  that  city  prepares  to  celebrate  Its  25th 
anniversary.  Located  6  miles  south  of 
downtown  Los  Angele*.  Cudahy  was  incor- 
porated on  November  tO.  1960.  Cudahy  will 
mark  its  25th  anniversary  with  a  parade  on 
Saturday.  November  9,  and  a  civic  banquet 
on  Sunday.  November  10. 

The  city,  whose  theme  is  "Progressive 
Cudahy  Shows  the  Way"  has  indeed  been 
progressing  in  recent  years.  Significant 
commercial  redevelopment  is  continuing 
along  Atlantic  Avenue,  and  a  senior-citi- 
zens .lousing  projects  is  under  construc- 
tion. The  city  recently  built  the  Leo  Turner 
Community  Center  in  the  Clara  Street 
Park.  The  City's  third  megor  park.  Lugo 
Park,  will  be  dedicated  on  November  9  in 
coi\junction  with  the  25th  anniversary  cele- 
bration. The  park  is  named  in  honor  of  the 
Lugo  family,  which  in  the  18th  century  set- 
tled the  area  that  was  to  become  Cudahy. 

!  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Cudahy  on 
the  occasion  of  the  city's  25th  anniversary. 
I  am  confident  that  progressive  Cudahy 
will  continue  to  show  the  way  in  the  future. 


OFFSHORE  OIL  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  there  is  talk  in  Congress  about 
banning  offshore  oil  development.  This 
time  the  focus  is  on  the  Paciflc  Ocean  off 
California  where  local  residents — and 
many  of  their  congressional  representa- 
tives—think the  sight  of  a  drilling  platform 
is  something  less  than  beautiful. 

Rut  when  I  think  of  oil  development  off 
California,  I  think  first  about  Indiana.  Pre- 
cious little  oil  and  gas  comes  out  of  Indi- 
ana ground,  but  our  factories  farms,  cars, 
and  homes  use  up  to  120  million  barrels  of 
oil  and  420  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
each  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  cannot  continue  to  play  our  produc- 
tive role  in  the  I'.S.  economy  and  ensure 
our  families'  basic  necessities  without  that 
energy.  That  is  why.  with  oil  imports  back 
on  the  rise  and  foreign  supplies  as  unstable 
as  ever,  we  cannot  tolerate  the  thought  of 
locking  up  half  our  supply  of  new  oil  be- 
cause It  happens  to  be  lying  under  water 
off  our  shore. 

Moreover,  so.-ne  11.000  Hoosiers  stand 
ready  to  make  the  steel,  diesel  generators, 
and  other  equipment  that  is  part  of  an  off- 
shore rig.  They  have  a  particular  interest  in 
offshore  drilling. 

However,  banning  oil  development  off 
the  California  shore  also  makes  me  think 
of  the  whole  L'nited  Slates.  Not  only  do  we 
need  the  reliability  of  home-produced 
energy,  but  we  need  to  untangle  our  rela- 
tions with  countries  around  the  globe,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Middle  East. 

What  do  we  spend  each  year  in  naval  and 
other  defenses  to  keep  the  "peace"  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open 
for  oil  shipments?  To  what  extent  is  our 
national  security  still  dangerously  depend- 
ent on  energy  supplies  we  cannot  control? 

Finally,  banning  oil  development  off- 
shore makes  me  think  of  the  whole  world, 
and  our  role  in  promoting  world  peace.  Re- 
gardless of  what  President  Reagan  negoti- 
ates with  the  Soviets  on  strategic  defenses 
and  nuclear  weapons,  peace  will  never  be 
merely  the  absence  of  weapons  and  war. 
True  peace  is  human  development  which  is 
only  possible  with  resource  development. 

To  put  it  simply,  the  world  Is  divided  be- 
tween the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  Poorer 
nations  that  are  struggling  to  survive  on 
scarce  natural  resources  look  with  disgust 
upon  a  resource-rich  nation  like  the  L'nited 
States  that  consumes  far  more  than  its 
share  of  world  energy  resources  while  it 
hoards  its  own  supplies.  Those  poorer  na- 
tions who  lack  the  energy  required  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  their  own  people  cannot 
understand  how  we  can  lock  up  our  oil  off- 
shore, putting  that  much  more  pressure  on 
the  'vorld  supply. 

It  is  not  really  to  prevent  spills:  more  oil 
is  spilled  unloading  foreign  tankers  than  is 
ever  lost  from  offshore  drilling.  It  is  not  to 
protect  t^ie  fish  habitat;  fish  seem  to  enjoy 
the  new  reefs.  It  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
some  people  have  invested  lots  of  money  in 
homes  and  hotels  overlooking  the  ocean 
and  they  do  not  want  their  view  spoiled  by 
a  drilling  platform  on  the  horizon. 

That  is  why,  for  those  of  us  who  genuine- 
ly want  peace,  national  security,  and  eco- 
nomic stability  in  our  own  States,  the  off- 
shore drilling  moratoria  are  unthinkable. 
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that  was  recently  bestowed  upon  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  PETER  W.  RODINO. 
Jr.  of  New  Jersey,  by  the  I'.S.  Court  of 
International  Trade.  At  a  judicial  confer- 
ence held  on  October  23  at  the  World  Trade 
Center  in  New  York  City,  Chief  Jusitire 
Warren  E.  Burger  presented  the  Court'** 
Distinguished  Service  Award  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
his  "outstanding  contributions  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  International 
trade  law."  The  Chief  Justice  observed  that 
throughout  his  more  than  30  years  in  Con- 
gress "on  every  important  matter,  when  the 
needs  of  the  judicial  brHnch  i«f  our  (iovern- 
ment  were  at  stake,  PETEK  Rodino  has 
been  fighting  for  the  court  system  and  for 
justice." 

In  his  introductory  remarks  to  the  con- 
ference, which  was  attended  by  over  450 
lawyers  and  public  officials.  Chief  Judge 
Edward  I).  Kt-  of  tht-  International  Trade 
Court  took  particular  note  of  Mr  RoDlso'* 
role,  as  the  principal  sponnor  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  Act  of  I9H(),  in  clarifying  and 
extending  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of 
his  court.  The  chief  judge  also  recognized 
.Mr.  RooiNO's  wider  contribution  to  the  la* 
and  to  the  Nation  and  quoted  our  distin 
guished  colleague's  recent  declaration  thai 
"Congress  has  developed  a  system  of  court* 
which  is  the  most  comprehensive  in  the 
world.  These  courts  provide  the  strongest 
judicial  safeguards  of  individual  rights  in 
existence  todav.' 
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be  there  to  make  Hure  that  iIj<  Htudents  have 
access  to  all  that  the  future  holds. 


HON.  PETER  W,  RODINO,  JR.. 
HONORED  BY  THE  U.S.  COURT 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


HON  H-\MII,TON  HSH.  JR. 

->    .Ni.'.     V_RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  signal  honor 


Dubois  campus  of  penn 
state  celebrates  50th  an- 
niversary 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER.  JR. 

or  PEWNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  congratula- 
tions are  in  order  to  the  DuKoia  (  ampus  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Stale  I  niver»it\  which  is 
celebrating  iix  .'>i>th  annnersar)  ihi«  year. 
The  HuBoin  I  nderuraduale  (enter  haj< 
been  an  active  and  imp<irt«nt  part  of  the 
cit>  of  Duhoot.  reaching  oul  into  the  Hur- 
rounding  rural,  small  t.>»n.  forested  slx- 
count>  area.  The  facuilv  nnd  staff  hH>e 
taught,  advjued.  counseled,  and  encouraged 
generations  of  students  and  have  enjoved  » 
reputation  for  academic  ciualit^  not  onlv 
among  area  educators,  but  even  nalionallv 
its  alumni  have  become  integral,  produc- 
tive ronlnbutors  to  their  communities. 
State,  and  Nation. 

The  DuBois  (ampus  of  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity IS  the  land  and  buildings  of  commu- 
nity leaders  who  invesied  in  the  future 
through  the  voung  people  of  the  area  ll  is 
also  the  extension  of  a  universin  ihal  had 
II  land  grant  mission  li>  provide  higher  edu 
cation  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Commonweallh  of  I'enns*  Ivania.  \\\  these 
thing"  mai\e  up  the  IHiH.ns  (  ampus  and  Us 
ftrsi  ">o  vears.  The  next  ,'i(l  years  will  bring 
marvelous  technological  wonders  and  ne» 
opportunities  and  the  DuBois  Campus  will 


HOSTAGE  CRISIS  REACHES  604 
DAYS 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30,  1985 

Mr  (tHKIKN  Mr  Speaker,  todav  marks 
the  6(i4th  dav  Americans  have  been  held 
hostage  in  I-ebanon 

A  L'.S.  foreign  service  officer.  William 
Buckley,  was  kidnaped  in  Beirut  on  March 
Ifi    19h4    fi04  days  ago  toda> 

Father  Lawrence  Jenco  the  head  of 
(  Hiholu  FU-lief  Services  in  Beirut,  has  been 
held  hostage  for  'Jilfi  days. 

Terry  Anderson,  the  Associated  Press 
Beirut  bureau  chief,  was  Laren  hosliige  228 
da'  s  Hgo. 

The  director  of  the  .\merican  Iniversity 
rio«pit«l  in  Beirut,  David  Jacobsen.  was 
kKlnap<"d  ! 'i*^  days  ago. 

Thomas  Sutherland,  the  dean  of  the 
.American  I  niv entity  agriculture  school, 
was  taktn  hostage  143  days  ago. 

Todav  also  marks  the  ."ISlst  day  since  the 
ilisiipfNarance  of  Peter  Kilburn.  the  Ameri- 
can Lnivrsity  librarian 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  hostage  crisis 
•r  Lebanon  is  near'y  2ti  months  long,  more 
than  ,")  months  longer  than  the  Iran  hostage 
crisis  5  years  ago 


GRAMM  RUDMAN  PROPOSAL 

HON.  HENRY  A.  W.UMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30.  1985 

Mr  HAXMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  for 
the  Kk  dKI)  the  following  letters  on  the  ef- 
fect.* the  (.ramm  Kudman  proposal  would 
have  on  persons  of  great  need  As  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  (  ituens.  I  nited  (  ere- 
bral  Palsy  Associations  National  Society 
for  Children  and  Adulu  with  Austism.  Na- 
tional Association  of  (  (immunity  Health 
(  enlen.,  and  Kanter  Seals  poignantly  point 
oul.  this  proposal  hangs  the  price  l&g  of  a 
balanced  budget  around  the  necks  of  the 
p<H)r    the  weak    and  the  sick 

The  (.ramm-Kudman  proposal  is  legisla- 
tion at  It*  most  cynical  It  is  contemptuous 
of  the  (  (institution,  negligent  of  fundamen- 
tal economic  precepts,  and  deceptive  about 
Its  impact  As  little  as  one-third  of  the 
budget  would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  so- 
ralled  across-the-board'  cuts  I  urge  my 
riilieagues  to  cimsider  the  explosive  conse- 
(juences  of  Ihi.s  pernicious  legislation. 

October  18.  1985 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  The  Assocla 
lion  for  Retarded  Citizens  of  the  United 
States,  representing  our  nation's  six  million 
citizens  with  mental  retardation,  having 
preliminarily  analyzed  the  potential  effects 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal,  must  ex- 
press our  grave  concern  to  you.  Our  160.000 
members  from  all  states,  composed  primari- 
ly of  families  with  Individuals  with  retarda- 
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tlon,  envision  most.  If  not  all.  of  the  major 
Federal  programs  serving  persons  with 
mental  retardation,  suffering  drastic  reduc- 
tions over  the  next  five  years.  They  fear 
that  they  will  have  nowhere  to  turn  when 
our  budget  is  balanced  but  the  progiams 
serving  their  sons/daught*rs  ar*  gone  or 
significantly  reduced,  progrsims  which  pro- 
vide housing  assislajice,  special  education, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  job  training  and 
income  maintenance  for  children  or  adults 
with  retardation 

These  progi-ams  are  not  Just  little  side 
tieneflts  to  enhance  life  styles.  They  are.  In 
fact  In  many  cases,  the  only  opportunity  for 
families  to  stay  together,  to  avoid  unwar- 
ranted and  unwanted  InstltutionaJizatlon. 
and  to  provide  Individuals  with  the  training 
opportunities  necessary  to  become  inde- 
pendent citizens.  So  many  of  our  members 
have  said  to  me  "Why  must  mv  son  or 
daughter,  who  struggles  daily  with  his/her 
retardation,  bear  the  brunt  of  these  budget 
cuts.  We  have  accomplished  so  much,  but 
why  must  It  be  taken  away?"  It  Is  not  easy 
to  find  a  reply. 

On  behalf  of  sJl  our  members.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  exempt  programs  serving  citi- 
zens with  mental  retardation  and  other  dis- 
abilities from  the  budget  cuts  required  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  Further,  we  urge  you  to 
retain  control  of  these  vital  programs  and 
not  to  turn  them  over  to  this  or  future  Ad- 
ministrations. Lastly,  we  urge  you  to  find  al- 
ternatives other  than  cutting  human  serv- 
ices programs  over  and  over  again  In  order 
to  balance  our  budget. 

The  ARC/US  realizes  you  will  be  facing 
extremely  hard  choices  and  difficult  deci- 
sions In  the  coming  days  and  weeks.  We  ask 
you  to  consider  the  effect  of  your  decision 
on  the  lives  of  citizens  with  mental  retarda- 
tion and  their  families. 
Sincerely, 

Dee  Everitt, 

President, 
ARC/U.S. 

GOVERNMENTAl.  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE, 

October  17.  J98S. 

Dear  Congressman:  On  behcJf  of  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
consisting  of  over  230  affiliates  In  4£  slates. 
I  want  to  express  our  outrage  at  the  passage 
of  the  Gramm/Rudman  amendment 

UCPA  Is  a  national  orgar.lzatlon  con- 
cerned with  needs  of  pe.'-sons  with  cerebral 
pai-sy  and  their  families  if  the  Oramm 
Rudman  amendment  i?  enacted,  the  pro- 
grams and  services  on  which  ihey  depend 
will  become  virtually  extinct. 

LCPA  has  two  major  concerns  with  this 
Amendment.  First,  it  would  allow  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  to  maJte  sweep- 
ing changes  in  programs  that  serve  persons 
With  disabilities  with  no  input  from  those 
who  would  be  drastically  affected  by  these 
changes  Over  the  years.  Congress  has  Us 
lened  to  the  concerns  of  UCPA  and  other 
disability  groups  v;e  hope  that  you  will 
listen  again  and  realize  that  it  Is  critical  for 
persons  with  disabilities,  their  families  and 
advocates  to  continue  to  have  input  Into 
changes  which  will  directly  affect  their 
lives 

Second,  while  we  understand  the  need  to 
balance  the  federal  budget,  we  believe  that 
the  Gramm  Rudmar.  Amendment  would 
almost  eliminate  programs  which  currently 
provide  education,  training,  medica.  assist 
ajice.  housing,  and  other  se.'-^lces  that  aliow 
people  with  disabilities  to  live  with  dignity 
in  their  communities.  We  do  not  believe  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  destroy  the 
progress  this  population  has  made 
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We  urge  you  to  consider  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  this  amendment  and  exempt  pro- 
grams serving  persons  with  disabilities  from 
its  devastating  consequences.  Persons  with 
cerebral  palsy,  and  their  families  can  accept 
no  less. 

Sincerely. 

Michael  W.  Morris, 

Z>i  rector 
Kathixen  M  Roy, 
Policy  Associate. 

National  Sociity  for 
Children  and  Aditlts  vitth  Aittism, 

October  18,  198S. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  The  impact  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman  balanced  budget 
amendment,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  10,  will  be  devsLslatlng  to  persons 
with  autism  and  other  handicaps  Programs 
critical  to  their  survival  such  as  special  edu- 
cation, vocational  rehabilitation  maiemaJ 
and  chUd  headth.  and  social  services  across 
the  board  will  suffer  enormous  cuts  thereby 
leaving  the  most  vulnerable  of  our  popula- 
tion without  critical  programs  and  services 

Gramm-Rudman  should  be  amended  to 
exempt  from  cutbaclis  those  programs 
which  are  vital  to  the  lives  of  persons  with 
disabilities.  As  It  is  presently  constituted, 
Gramm-Rudman  will  force  most  budgetary- 
cuts  to  come  out  of  programs  that  assist  the 
needy.  Entitlement  programs  such  as  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  and  Medicaid 
would  be  most  vulnerable  as  would  discre- 
tionary programs  such  as  the  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  Act  and  the  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  Act. 

We  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
how  vital  these  programs  are  to  our  popula- 
tion. Fairness  and  justice  require  that  pro- 
grams serving  the  handicapped  be  exempted 
from  a  process  that  does  not  presently  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  raising  additional 
revenues. 

In  creating  a  new  shift  In  the  power  of  the 
purse  from  the  legislative  to  the  executive 
branch,  alternative  deficit  reductions  and 
other  alternatives  such  as  revenue  enhance- 
ments have  not  been  explored. 

NSAC  calls  upon  you  to  lead  the  nation  by 
bringing  back  Into  balance  fairness  and  Jus- 
tice for  those  most  deprived  In  this  land— 
the  disabled  and  the  poor. 

On  behalf  of  the  autistic  populati  m  that 
NSAC  represents  and  the  other  36  million 
disabled  persons  In  this  country,  we  earnest- 
ly seek  your  Immediate  attention  to  this  sit- 
uation. This  is  no  time  to  push  back  the  pro- 
grams that  have  broken  through  the  dark- 
ness of  Ignorance,  abuse  and  neglect.  After 
many  decades  of  struggle  by  millions  of 
Americans,  the  handicapped  have  begun  to 
share  some  part  o?  the  Amencar.  dream. 
Please  be  counted  among  those  who  will 
keep  the  light  pour.ng  through  for  these 
millions  of  deserving  Americans, 
Sincerely, 

Roy  Morgan, 

Executive  Director. 
■Victoria  Raskin. 
Oot>emm^nf    Affairs 
Director. 

NA'noNAL  Association  of 

CoMMtTNiTT  Health  Centers.  Inc., 
Washinston-  DC  Odober  IS,  198S. 
Deaf  Member  of  Congress  The  National 
Association  oJ  Comm.unitj  Health  Centers 
(NACHC:  urges  you  to  oppose  adamantly 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment  This  ap- 
proach to  deficit  reduction  wiii  be  greatly 
detrimental  to  those  with  the  greatest  need 
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in  our  society.  I.e..  those  who  suffered  from 
past  budget  cuts. 

Since  1981.  the  Community  Health  Center 
and  Migrant  Health  Center  (CHC/MHC) 
program  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  $100 
million  below  what  it  would  mean  to  main- 
tain the  1981  service  level  for  the  poor.  This 
reduction  means  that  health  centers  have 
been  trying  to  accommodate  1.538.461 
people  more  than  they  can  afford  to  accom- 
modate. Any  further  cuts  or  reduction  In 
the  CHC/MHC  program  would  mean  severe 
loss  In  service  to  poor  people  who  need 
health  care.  Please  do  not  support  any 
amendment  that  would  mean  more  suffer- 
ing for  the  poor. 

If  any  legislation  is  Co  be  adopted,  we  be- 
lieve it  must  exempt  means-tested  entitle- 
ments and  low-Income  discretionary  pro- 
grams. The  Gramm-Rudman  amendment. 
H.J.  Res.  372,  exempts  Social  Security  and 
as  must  as  40  percent  of  the  defense  budget. 
It  automatically  allocates,  by  formula,  the 
reductions  necessary  to  meet  specified  defi- 
cit targets.  This  program  therefore  focuses 
deficit  reductions  on  meaj^s-tested  entitle- 
ments and  programs  for  health,  education 
and  other  supports  on  which  the  poor 
depend.  Since  1981.  S$6  billion  has  been  cut 
from  human  resource  programs,  including 
$34  billion  from  those  targeted  specifically 
to  poor  people.  It  would  be  most  unfair  and 
unjust  to  protect  defense  subcontractors 
and  middle-  and  upper-income  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  from  cuts,  while  the  poor  and 
others  with  special  needs  are  affected. 

During  the  budget  debate  this  year,  the 
principle  that  low-income  programs  should 
bear  no  further  reductions  was  accepted  by 
bipartisan  majorities  in  both  Houses.  The 
NACHC  believes  the  same  commitment 
should  be  extended  in  consideration  of  any 
deficit  reduction  measure. 

We  share  your  concern  about  the  uncon- 
trollable deficit.  Nerertheless.  a  measure 
which  automatically  places  the  burden  on 
low-Income  programs  Is  unfair. 

We  urge  you  therefore  to  exempt  fully, 
either  from  the  Oramm-Rudman  amend 
ment  or  any  alternative  proposal  to  balance 
the  federal  budget,  any  program  which  Is 
considered  to  be  a  means-tested  entitlement 
or  low-income  discretionary  program. 

Also,  Congress  must  maintain  its  author- 
ity and  responsibility  to  set  budget  and 
spending  priorities.  Therefore,  we  must  not 
yield  to  the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment  or 
any  other  proposal  that  would  relinquish 
this  authority.  We  urge  you  therefore  to 
read  carefully  the  Gramm-Rudman  and 
oppose  It  to  the  fullest. 

We  will  be  very  happy  to  provide  you  with 
further  information  should  you  request  It. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  Vah  Covkrben. 

I    Executive  Director. 

OmcE  or  OovnutMENTAL  ArrAias. 

October  18,  1985. 

Dear  Member  or  Congress:  I  am  writing 
with  respect  to  the  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ment which  was  recently  adopted  by  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  emergency  measure  to 
Increase  the  nation's  debt  celling.  The  Na 
tlonal  Easter  Seal  Society  is  concerned  that 
this  balanced  budget  legislation  could  have 
very  negative  ramifications  for  people  with 
disabilities. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  is  one  of 
the  largest  providers  of  direct  services  to  In- 
dividuals with  disabilities  in  the  United 
States.  In  1984.  Easter  Seal  Societies  nation 
wide  served  over  one  million  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  role  as  a  service  provider,  we  are 
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also  advocates  on  behalf  of  persons  with  dis- 
abilities OP  a  myriad  of  public  policy  Issues 
considered  by  the  Congress. 

Generally  speaking.  Easter  Seal  staff,  vol- 
unteers and  the  people  we  serve  share  the 
concern  of  the  Congress  about  the  sizeable 
deficits  incurred  annually  by  the  federal 
government.  Obviously,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable debate  during  the  past  few  years 
ubout  the  perils  of  deficit  spending  and  vari- 
ous measures  Intended  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. 

We  believe,  however,  that  Congress  risks 
making  a  serious  mistake  by  acting  precipi- 
tously on  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal.  No 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  measure. 
Consequently,  organizations  representing 
the  millions  of  people  who  rely  on  federally- 
funded  human  service  programs  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  views  on 
the  potential  impact  of  this  proposal. 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  fulfill  its 
Corjstitutlonal  and  moral  duty  to  evaluate 
each  program  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
reduce  spending  for  those  programs  that  are 
deemed  Inefficient  and  ineffective.  An 
across-the-board  approach,  such  as  the  one 
contemplated  by  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment,  simply  doesn't  make  sense,  es- 
pecially when  a  large  part  of  the  budget  is 
being  exempted  from  the  proposed  spending 
reductions. 

Under  the  Gramm-Rudman  "Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act",  spending  for  programs  serving  people 
with  disabilities  would  be  cut  drastically. 
Such  cuts  would  adversely  affect  millions  of 
Americains  who  depend  on  these  programs 
to  achieve  and  maintain  their  dignity  and 
Independence. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  our  views  during 
deliberations  on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  D.  Romer, 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1986 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 
Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  report 
lan^age  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  contains  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  S2S  million  provided  In  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  security  clearance  Investlya- 
tions.  It  also  expresses  support  for  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Defense  Investl^tlve  Service 
charge  for  performing  investigations  In 
order  to  help  reduce  unnecessary  requests 
for  security  clearances. 

Both  actions  are  positive.  But  they  are 
not  enough. 

Two  evenlii  currently  In  the  news  high- 
light the  failings  of  current  systems  In  pro- 
tecting vital  security  Informutiun  The  TirMt 
is  the  Walker  spy  case  The  «fcond  is  the 
discovery  of  classified  rmitrriHJ  In  DOD 
furniture  sent  to  a  K'llcrH  t>r(«<in  for 
repair.  The  first  incident  ilUi.-.rii-.^  pr^h 
lems  with  our  security  clearttruc  mid  rein- 
vestigation procedures,  and  the  second  in- 
dicates problems  with  the  way  classified 
material  is  handled. 
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In  the  case  of  the  classiried  material,  var 
ious  ofTiciala  seem  to  be  busy   passing  thr 
buck  or  explaining  away  the  lapse  In  secu- 
rity. This  raises  two  question^    If  'h.   inf<ir 
mation    wasn't    that    sen.titiv<-     uhi    w.i- 

classified,    and    if    It    »h -rn.      »hi 

wasn't  it  handled  with  n.-c  ,,!!<■'  W  hn; 
guarant<^e  do  we  have  thitl  mure  »enNitivt' 
material  is  handled  with  ant  more  care? 

The  point  Is  that  both  our  classirication 
and  security  clearance  systems  need  to  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  so  thai  we  can  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  how  the  systems  ac- 
tually work,  or  don't  work:  how  each  af- 
fects the  performance  of  the  other,  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  have  a  more  co- 
herent and  dependable  means  of  protecting 
our  national  Hecurit*  information  from  es- 
pionage and  carelessness. 

The  wide-ranging  and  complex  nature  of 
this  problem  requires  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  3626.  a  bill  I  have  introduced  to  esUb- 
lish  a  National  Commission  on  C'lassified 
Information  and  Security  Clearance  Proce- 
dures. 
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JIM  COURTER  ON  THE  REAL 
YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

.Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker  orassionally  an 
event  occurs  that  op*^!!!  a  »indci»  on  reali- 
ty and  allows  us  to  glimptt  hr  !rue  nature 
of  a  political  regime.  Th'  dt. Kmrr  of  ^hul 
Abbas,  the  suspected  rnHfUrmind  behind 
that  hijacking  of  the  .Achilli  lMurr>  to  uHf 
Yugoslavia  as  a  "«Hf<  home'  n  such  an 
event. 

Western  impresso  .■  •■  -!  ^llito.|H^lH  are 
rather  cloudy.  For  tfu  ok.-i  pHr'  »i  tend 
to  see  the  >  ugoslauB  (hat  «tru4k  an  pur 
portedly  independent  line  from  Morrow 
the  YugoslaMM  :hH'  lOiw  u-  pi<ture»nue 
scenes  frotr  th.  win'.r  iii-nn)u«  at  ^arnje 
vo. 

But  as  our  colleaKio  ii'^  i  m  my  H  »  nir. 
in  the  Wall  Street  JouniHl  •.i:.-r>  i-  anoiht-r 
side  to  Yugoslavia.  Wh.ji  i-  ri.nif«  :..  nKiuu- 
and  abetting  intfrnnMonMi  ■.■rror,»!- 
"Yugo«ln^ta  is  nmonii  the  »or»t  4.ff,  nder* 
In  ConkTt--mHn  <  m  KTK.K'S  wordK.  "^  U(fo- 
slavia  has  encouraned  armed  and  directl> 
assisted  FLO  terrori«t»  for  man*  »ear*.  and 
has  done  that  a<  a  malter  of  decland  "tatt- 
policy" 

He  ni'fi'  ■>  i-h  «>  h  k  I  ho-.'  who  asser; 
that  ■!  .Jiio.ja*  ill  i«  fr.-i  .i|  ■^o^ll■•  rontrol 
need  to  explain  hoi*  a  milit«r>  officer 
corps  trained  in  the  So>iet  I  nion  can  be 
iriiJ^  iriiittM-ndrn'.  --imilarlt.  »e  know  that 
thi  ^ii»n'  I  ni'Oi  I-  the  chief  patron  of 
interiia:  1 'nil!  i.rrori-m  Viv  need  to  auk 
»ha'  H  iikiosia*  ia  -  lupport  role  in  terrorinl 
,n!  \(;i.-  irutuateM  about  the  orientation  of 
\  ui(of.td>  la  X  regime. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  JiM  COURTER's 
thought   provoking  article  for   printing   in 

the  CONGKf^^liisM    RECORD: 


[FYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  23. 
1985] 
Why  Abbas  Chose  Ydooslavia 
(By  Jim  Courier) 
Only  one  day  separated  Prime  Minister 
Bettlno  Craxl's  Insistence  that  Italy,  not  the 
U.S..  must  be  allowed  to  prosecute  the 
AchlUe  Lauro  hijackers  from  the  moment 
Italy  freed  the  suspected  mastermind  of  the 
crime.  The  day  after  U.S.  Jets  Intercepted 
the  Egyptian  airliner  on  which  he  was  a 
passenger.  Mohammed  Abbas  Zalda.  or  Abul 
Abbas,  believed  by  the  Slate  Department  to 
be  "one  of  the  most  notorious  Palestinian 
terrorists  .  .  .  involved  in  savage  attacks  on 
civilians."  flew  to  Belgrade— and  freedom— 
on  a  Yugoslav  airliner.  Italian  authorities 
handled  the  boarding  at  Rome's  Leonardo 
da  'Vinci  Airport  and  even  arranged  dis- 
guises for  Mr.  Abbas  and  Manl  All  Hassan,  a 
senior  aide  of  Yasser  Arafat.  In  flight.  Mr. 
Abbas  remarked  mildly  to  another  passen- 
ger that  he  would  l)e  In  the  Yugoslav  capital 
"for  two  or  three  days  .  .  .  for  a  brief  rest  " 

His  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  For  Mr. 
Abbas,  the  ordeal  was  over.  Associated  Press 
reporters  on  the  ground  In  Belgrade  say  the 
two  Palestinians  were  allowed  to  bypass  cus- 
toms, were  greeted  by  other  officials  of  the 
Palestine  Ut)eratlon  Organization,  and  were 
then  driven  from  the  airport  in  a  limousine 
bearing  the  license  plate  of  the  PLO  Embas- 
sy Meanwhile,  the  American  officials  who 
h^d  waged  a  short,  spirited  battle  to  gain 
Italian  extradition  of  Mr.  Abbas  to  the  U.S. 
t>egan  preparing  new  warrants  to  present  to 
the  Yugoslav  government. 

But  It  will  be  some  lime  before  Mr.  Abbas 
sees  the  Insldes  of  any  courtroom.  As  a 
member  of  the  PLO  executive  coimctl  and 
chief  of  the  subgroup  named  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Front,  he  will  more  likely  be 
feted  In  than  extradited  from  the  countries 
of  his  choosing.  Yugoslavia  is  among  the 
worst  offenders.  During  the  past  decade  in- 
numerable terrorists.  Palestinian  and  pro- 
PSLlestlnlan.  have  rested,  traveled  through 
or  undergone  guerrilla  training  there.  They 
come  because  the  Yugoslav  government  ap- 
proves of  them.  Urgent  extradition  requests 
by  other  countries,  psj-licularly  West  Ger- 
many, are  turned  aside.  Indeed,  one  must 
perhaps  go  back  to  1975  to  find  the  Yugo- 
slavs moving  decisively  and  publicly  against 
international  terrorists,  and  In  that  Instance 
the  three  Germans  they  had  seized  (on  In- 
terpol warrants)  were  neo-Nazis. 

The  dignified  reception  that  Belgrade  per- 
mitted Mr.  Abbas  Is  strikingly  reminiscent 
of  that  once  accorded  the  infamous 
"CaLrlos."  On  Sept.  6,  1976,  this  Moscow- 
trained  Europen  conrunander  of  Palestinian 
and  other  terrorists  touched  down  in  Bel- 
grade on  a  flight  from  Algiers.  He  had  five 
companions,  two  of  them  Germans;  they  ap- 
pearently  intended  to  participate  in  an 
international  terrorist  summit  that  Bel- 
grade was  then  hosting,  according  to  later 
reports.  Though  West  German  police  were 
waiting  for  him  at  the  airport,  and  Yugoslav 
authorities  were  already  in  possession  of 
papers  from  Bonn  requesting  his  seizure 
and  extradition.  Yugoslav  agents  guided 
Carlos  to  an  airport  VIP  lounge  and  then 
Into  the  city.  Four  days  later  he  was  allowed 
to  depart  on  a  Yugoslav  airliner  for  Damas- 
cus and  Baghdad. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  in  1978  when 
four  of  West  Germany's  most  wanted  Red 
Army  Faction  members  were  picked  up  In 
Zagreb,  but  then  released,  despite  Bonn's  re- 
quests for  extradition.  Libya,  Algeria  and 
Iraq  had  all  expressed  willingness  to  receive 
them.    Little    wonder    that    West    German 
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coimterlntelligence  later  complained  that  it 
gets  next  to  no  cooperation  from  the  au- 
thorities in  Belgrade. 

Yugoslav  ties  with  the  PLO  are  nothing 
new.  In  1973.  Marshal  Tito  and  Soviet  Pre 
mier  Alefcsei  Kosygin  ended  a  week  of  meet- 
ings with  a  communique  that  declared  the'r 
"solidarity  with  the  just  struggles  of  the 
Arab  peoples  with  Israel."  In  1978  the  Yugo- 
slavs were  reported  to  have  built  several 
training  camps  for  Palestinians  near  their 
Bulgarian  t)order  By  the  following  year,  if 
not  well  before.  PLO  arsenals  In  the  Middle 
East  included  a  variety  of  Yugoslav-made 
weaponry.  Yugoslavia  also  accepted  PXXD 
guerrillas  evacuated  from  Lebanon  in  late 
1983. 

Mr.  Arafat's  close  deputy,  a  notorious 
chief  of  the  Palestinians'  European  terrorist 
operations  named  Salah  Khalaf  (Abu  lyad). 
was  received  by  the  Yugoslav  minister  of  de- 
fense in  February  1981.  PLO  representatives 
have  held  many  more  meetings  with  top  of- 
ficlsJs  of  the  Yugoslav  government  and 
armed  services  both  In  Belgrade  and  in  Leb- 
anon. 

There  is  distressingly  little  one  can  say  to 
those  astonished  by  the  Italian  release  of 
Mr.  Abbas  l)efore  time  allowed  a  full  Investi- 
gation of  his  alleged  role  In  the  murder  of 
Leon  Klinghoffer.  The  scandal  recalls  the 
Greek  release  of  an  accomplice  to  the  recent 
TWA  847  hijacking,  the  French  release  of  a 
Black  September  leader  named  Abu  Daoud 
in  1977.  and  the  still  incomprehensible 
American  participation  in  the  1982  boat  lift 
that  saved  so  many  terrorists,  including  Mr. 
Arafat  and  his  Eastern  bloc  aides,  from  the 
Israeli  army  in  southern  Lebanon. 

But  there  is  something  to  be  said  about 
the  destination  Mr.  Abbas  chose  when  al- 
lowed to  leave  Italy.  Quiet,  "nonaligned" 
Yugoslavia  has  encouraged,  armed  and  di- 
rectly assisted  PLO  terrorists  for  many 
years,  and  has  done  that  as  a  matter  of  de- 
clared state  policy. 

Mr.  Abbas  seems  to  undersiaiid  that.  So 
should  we. 
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takes     slept     tri     avert     an     administrative 
niffhtmare 

Mr  Speaker  a>  I  -hare  the  interesU-  of 
Stale  and  li>cal  »(irker>  and  the  (rovern- 
menus  which  the>  »er>e  1  wholeheartedly 
endorse  this  important  legislation. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 


HON.  WEBB  FRANKLIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30.  1985 

Mr  FRAVKI.IV  Mr  Speaker.  on 
Monday  the  Hou«e  suspended  the  rules  and 
pa.ssed  UK  3530.  the  Fair  Labor  Slandards 
Amendments  of  !9*>.5  I  want  to  congratu- 
late Mr  Ml  HF'H'^  for  hi»  out-standing  work 
on  this  legislation  and  express  m>  support 
of  it. 

.As  you  know  the  Supreme  (  ourt  s  deci- 
sion in  (jarna  against  San  .Antonio  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authoritv  held  that  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  applicable  to  State 
and  local  governments  I  nfortunatel> .  this 
well-intentioned  derision  will  bar  the  popu- 
lar practice  of  granting  roinpensatorv  time 
off  for  overtime  work  and  impose  fmancial 
hardships  on  local  governments. 

(  ongressman  Ml  RPHY'S  compromise 
mea.sure  corrects  these  problems  H.R.  3.S30 
restores  the  choice  of  using  romp  time  by 
allowing  public  employees  the  option  of 
compensatory  time  in  lieu  of  overtime  pay 
at  a  rate  of  time  and  a  half    The  bill  also 


CONGRESS  AND  THE 
INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIA.NA 
IN  THE  H'    •■'^F  OF  REPRESETTTATIVea 

Wednesday   October  30.  1985 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 2*  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a 
group  of  senior  professional  officers  of  '.he 
National  Security  Agenc'  This  is  '■Se<'urity 
Week'  at  the  NSA  ')ur  intelligence  com- 
munity is  certainly  deserving  of  recogni- 
tion for  its  diligent  and  patnotic  work. 

My  remarks  follow: 

I  want  to  thank  General  Odom  for  Invit- 
ing me  to  speak  to  you  today  as  you  begin 
Security  Week  at  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend you,  civilian  and  milllary  alike,  for 
the  fine  work  you  do.  I  know  of  no  group 
within  the  U.S.  intelligence  community 
more  dedicated  or  more  professional,  and 
the  Intelligence  you  produce  is  highly 
valued  by  all  of  us  who  consume  It  at  all 
levels  lof  our  government. 

Security  is  essential  to  intelligence. 
Lately,  we  have  learned  that  former  U.S.  in- 
telligence officers  provided  classified  Infor- 
mation to  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  reports 
make  us  uneasy,  and  should  prompt  us  to 
redouble  our  efforts  to  enhance  the  security 
of  our  work  product. 

Any  leak  of  sensitive  secrets  is  a  grave 
matter,  and  heightened  concern  over  securi- 
ty is  justified.  As  you  know  better  than  most 
of  us,  the  extent  in  which  our  intelligence 
gathering  operations  have  been  affected  by 
recent  events  may  be  exaggerated.  'While 
many  still  hold  a  vision  of  our  Intelligence 
taken  from  a  James  Bond  film,  my  own  view 
is  that  our  Intelligence  operations  are  much 
less  dependent  upon  a  worldwide  network  of 
secret  agents,  and  much  more  dependent  on 
the  type  of  skills  and  dedication  that  you 
bring  to  the  task. 

Most  of  our  useful  Intelligence  estimates 
are  provided  by  professionals  like  those  of 
you  here  at  NSA— operating  the  highly  so- 
phisticated technologies  that  monitor  politi- 
cal, economic  and  social  developments  oc- 
curring each  day  around  the  globe.  The  in- 
formation you  provide  Is  vital  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  security,  and  for  the 
formation  of  a  sound  foreign  policy.  It  is 
necessary  to  malnuln  the  highest  standards 
of  security  In  this  Important  work,  and  I  ap- 
plaud your  Agency's  selection  of  security  for 
special  emphasis  this  week 

Keeping  intelligence  secure  from  disclo- 
sure li  both  difficult  and  necessary.  For  In- 
telligence to  be  of  any  value,  it  must  be  dis- 
seminated beyond  those  who  collect  it  and 
evaluate  it.  The  fiirther  Intelligence  Is  dis- 
seminated the  more  likely  It  Is  to  be  dis- 
closed. The  Inescapable  dilemma  of  intelli- 
gence Is  that  It  must  be  used,  and  at  the 
same  time.  It  must  be  kept  secret. 

Security  has  become  even  more  difficult 
In  recent  years,  as  the  number  of  actors 
privy  to  Intelligence  secrets  has  ballooned. 
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within  the  Executive  branch,  there  has 
been  rapid  growth  In  the  number  tind  size  of 
agencies  that  consume  intelligence.  Con- 
gress, Itself  a  major  consumer  of  such  Infor- 
mation, has  expanded  Its  role  In  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  In  Intelligence. 

Let  me  begin  my  comments  about  the  role 
of  Congress  In  intelligence  with  a  few  obser- 
vations about  the  role  of  Congress  In  For- 
eign policy.  Then  I  will  deal  more  specifical- 
ly with  the  role  of  Congress  In  intelligence. 
There  Is  widespread  confusion  about  Con- 
gress' role  In  foreign  policy.  You  at  NSA 
might  indeed  wonder  why  Congress  has 
become  so  8u:tively  Interested  in  foreign 
policy  and  how  we  perceive  our  role. 

THE  ROLE  or  CONGRESS  IN  POREICN  POLICY 

The  great  constitutional  scholar,  Edwin 
Corln,  suggested  that  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  an  Invitation  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  struggle  for  the 
privilege  of  directing  American  Foreign 
Policy. 

Not  everybody  has  agreed  with  this  state- 
ment. When  asked  how  foreign  policy  was 
made  In  the  United  States,  the  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  remarked.  I  make  foreign 
policy.  "  In  his  times.  President  Truman  was 
probably  right. 

Today,  most  members  of  Congress  would 
not  agree  with  President  Truman.  They 
would  acknowledge  that  the  President 
should  play  the  principle  role  in  foreign 
policy-making.  However,  they  also  believe 
that  Congress  should  play  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent role. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  current 
debate  on  which  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress can  agree: 

First,  the  power  of  the  President,  despite 
the  role  played  by  Congress  Is  formidable. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  President  is 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces. 
This  constitutional  charge,  the  unity  of  the 
Executive  branch,  its  control  of  informa- 
tion, and  other  factors  have  tended,  over 
the  years,  to  give  the-Presldent  an  unassail- 
able preeminence  In  foreign  policy-making. 

Second,  notwithstanding  the  key  role  of 
the  President,  most  of  the  foreign  policy 
powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  are 
with  Congress.  In  general.  Congress  is  in- 
structed to  provide  for  the  common  defeise 
and  to  declare  war.  It  also  has  great  power 
because  of  its  vast,  but  not  total  control 
over  the  purse; 

Third,  the  Important  role  of  Congress  In 
the  foreign  policy  process  is  recognized  here 
and  abroad.  Lobbyists  for  foreign  policy 
Issues  stream  to  Capitol  Hill.  In  public  meet- 
ings across  America,  constituents  plead  with 
their  Congressmen  about  Issues  on  foreign 
policy.  Visiting  heads  of  government  are  no 
longer  content  to  see  only  the  President  and 
his  advisors.  They  Insist  on  coming  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  talk  with  members  of  Congress. 
Ambassadors  stationed  in  Washington 
parade  the  halls  of  Congress  dally. 

Competition  between  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  however,  need  not— 
should  not— have  a  winner  and  a  loser. 
Debate,  tension,  and  review  can  lead  to  deci- 
sions and  actions  which  stand  a  better 
chance  of  serving  the  Interests  and  reflect- 
ing the  values  of  the  American  people.  Total 
cooperation  t)etween  the  two  branches 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  essential  con- 
dition of  sound  foreign  policy. 

The  concern  of  Congress  should  be  to 
strike  a  balance  between  responsible  criti- 
cism, based  on  measured  oversight  of  the 
Executive  branch,  and  responsible  coopera- 
tion, stimulated  by  strengthened  procedures 
of  consultation  with  the  Executive  branch. 
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Let  me  try  to  give  you  a  quick  assessment 
of  Congress'  role  In  foreign  policy. 

The  Congress  has  several  weaknesses  In 
its  foreign  policy  role: 

Diplomacy  requires  speed.  Congress  moves 
too  slowly. 

Diplomacy  requires  flexibility,  tact,  and 
nuance.  Congress  acts  bluntly.  It  votes  yea 
or  nay  and  may  Insult  other  nations  In  Its 
debates.  Congress'  power  of  the  purse  can 
be  wielded  only  very  Imprecisely.  We  grant 
the  aid,  or  we  take  It  away. 

Diplomacy  requires  secrecy.  Congress 
leaks. 

Diplomacy  requires  a  long  view  of  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Congress  Is  Influenced  by 
short-term  Interests  and  Its  members  are 
overly  concerned  with  re-election. 

Diplomacy  requires  expertise.  Congress  Is 
often  Ignorant  of  foreign  affairs,  changes  its 
memt)ershlp  frequently,  and  Members  are 
frequently  too  burdened  with  a  heavy 
schedule  to  examine  Issues  In  any  detail. 

Diplomacy  requires  sustained  Interest. 
Congress'  approach  to  foreign  policy  is  usu- 
ally sporadic,  eclectic  and  tends  to  focus  im- 
mediate Issues  and  'flash  points." 

Diplomacy  requires  attention  to  complex 
and  interrelated  problems  on  many  levels. 
Congress  tends  to  concentrate  on  narrow  de- 
fined issues  or  see  Just  one  aspect  of  a  broad 
problem. 

Diplomacy  requires  a  strong  leadership. 
Power  is  diffused  In  the  Congress. 

Congress  also  brings  many  strengths  to 
the  foreign  policy-making  process: 

Congress  is  a  deliberative  body,  and  delib- 
eration may  prevent  error.  Congress  can  au:t 
quickly  when  it  must. 

Congress,  given  its  sepsirate  but  co-equal 
stataus,  can  often  bring  flexibility  to  diplo- 
macy. A  contact  with  Congress  Is  official, 
but  It  Is  not  a  contact  with  the  government. 

Congress  plays  a  valuable  educational 
role. 

Individual  Members  of  Congress  have  de- 
veloped skill  In  foreign  affairs,  and  they 
have  competent  staffs  to  help  them.  The 
committee  system  serve  to  focus  congres- 
sional debate. 

Parochial  Congress  Is  also  more  accessible 
and  representative,  giving  Individuals  and 
special  Interests  a  voice  In  foreign  policy. 

Congress  can  help  lead  In  the  sense  that 
its  approval  makes  the  President  much 
stronger.  Public  debate  gives  legitimacy  to 
policy. 

Congress'  strengths  In  foreign  policy- 
making should  not  t>e  minimized.  Its  asser- 
tiveness  In  foreign  policy  should  be  viewed 
positively. 

The  acceasibllity  and  representativeness 
of  Congress  are  deep  wells  of  strength.  They 
guarantee  that  the  people  will  have  Input 
Into  foreign  policy-making. 

Representativeness  Is  especially  Important 
because  the  Executive  Branch  cannot  effec- 
tively pursue  any  policy  for  an  extended 
period  without  support  from  the  American 
people.  Congreaslonal  support  Is  the  pri- 
mary expression  of  the  peoile's  approval.  A 
I*resident  Is  not  likely  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  American  people  if  he  cannot  gain  the 
support  of  the  Congress. 

Effective  prior  consultation.  l>etter  Infor- 
mation and  education  on  the  Issues,  and  a 
deep  respect  for  the  shared  powers  over  for- 
eign policy  provided  In  the  Constitution  are 
the  best  ways  to  "lubricate"  the  foreign 
policy  process.  With  these  assets,  there  will 
emerge  a  coherent  strategy  significantly 
strengthened  by  Congressional  participa- 
tion. 

The  separation  of  powers  produces  a 
healthy  and  creative  tension  between  the 
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Executive  and  Legislative  branches.  Th> 
process  of  making  foreign  pKjllcy  will  never 
be  tidy  and  clear-cut.  with  each  step  in  thf- 
process  clearly  delineated.  The  diversity  and 
complexity  of  foreign  policy  are  such  that 
there  will  never  be  complete  accord. 

Our  expectations  should  not  be  extrava- 
gant, given  the  nature  of  the  process.  But 
the  alternative  to  making  the  foreign  policy 
system  work  better  Is  confusion  in  a  compli- 
cated, dangerous  world,  and  that  Is  unac-  f| 
ceptable. 

The  foreign  policy-making  process  provid- 
ed in  our  Constitution  works— If  we  under- 
stand It.  and  use  it  with  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. 

THE  ROLE  or  CONGRESS  IN  INTELLIGENCE 

Let  me  now  give  you  a  brief  assessment  of 
Congress'  role  In  Intelligence.  As  compared 
to  the  Executive  branch  agencies  Involved 
in  Intelligence,  like  NSA,  that  role  Is  rela- 
tively minor,  but  not  unimportant,  and  Its 
significance  continues  to  expand.  As  Con- 
gre.ss  has  become  more  active  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. Its  information  needs  and  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities have  also  expanded,  thus 
bringing  It  Into  ever  closer  contact  with  the 
intelligence  community. 

The  Congress  has  two  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees, one  In  the  House  and  the  other  In 
the  Senate.  The  Committees  are  small  with 
Just  fifteen  members  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  sixteen  on 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  Just  twenty  people  make  up 
the  professional  staff  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee, with  a  larger,  but  still  small  staff  of 
thirty-five  persons  In  the  Senate.  The  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  ex -officio  members  of 
their  respective  Intelligence  Committees. 

I'll  speak  primarily  to  the  role  of  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  but  the  role 
of  Its  counterpart  In  the  Senate  Is  quite 
similar. 

The  sixteen  Members  of  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  oversee  the  activities  of 
the  entire  Intelligence  Community,  plus  the 
tactical  Intelligence  and  related  activities  of 
the  military  services.  They  authorize  the 
budgets  for  the  various  Intelligence  agen- 
cies; they  monitor  Intelligence  activities  to 
ensure  that  they  are  In  keeping  with  laws. 
executive  orders  and  guidelines;  and  they 
make  evaluations  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
Intelligence  activities. 

The  principal  way  the  Committee  per- 
forms its  oversight  function  Is  through  the 
budget  review  process. 

Each  year,  the  President  sends  to  Con- 
gress his  budget  request  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  ponion  of  that  budget  that 
deals  with  the  Intelligence  Community— 
NSA.  CIA.  DIA.  the  FBI's  counter-intelli- 
gence program,  the  military  services  and  so 
forth— come  to  the  Intelligence  Committee 
for  action. 

Within  the  Committee,  the  Program  and 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee  Is  the 
first  to  consider  the  President's  funding  pro- 
posals. 

This  year,  the  Subcommittee  held  some 
sixty  hours  of  hearings  on  the  budget.  In 
preparation  for  those  hearings,  Members 
and  staff  examine  volumes  of  material  sup- 
plied by  the  intelligence  agencies  In  support 
of  their  budget  requests.  During  the  actual 
hearings,  testimony  is  heard  from  the  heads 
of  each  Intelligence  agency,  again  In  support 
of  funding  requests. 

The  Subcommittee  also  submits  written 
"questions  for  the  record"  to  the  Intelli- 
gence agencies.  Once  responses  have  been 
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received  and  reviewed,  the  Subcommittee 
writes— or  marks  up.  as  we  say  In  Congress— 
a  budget  authorization  bill. 

That  bill  Is  then  sent  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee, and  finally  to  the  full  House,  both  of 
which  have  an  opportunity  to  debate, 
amend  and  vote  on  the  bill. 

Because  the  programs  of  the  Intelligence 
Community  and  related  budget  figures  are 
classified,  the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Bill  as  It  appears  on  the  House  floor  con- 
tains little  Information.  A  classified  annex 
to  the  bill  containing  actual  authorizations 
Is  made  available  to  every  Meml)er  of  the 
House  through  the  offices  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  but  rarely  more  than  a 
half  dozen  take  the  time  to  review  the 
annex.  In  most  cases.  House  members  trust 
the  recommendations  and  judgments  of 
their  colleagues  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. 

This  review  process  helps  ensure  that  the 
costs  of  the  Intelligence  product  are  justi- 
fied by  Its  usefulness,  and  that  necessary 
progams  receive  adequate  funding.  It  is  an 
onerous  and  time-consuming  procedure,  but 
one  that  over  time  has  proven  beneficial  to 
the  Intelligence  Community.  Since  the  two 
Intelligence  Committees  were  organized  less 
than  a  decade  ago.  they  have  been  support- 
ive of  significant  increases  In  funding  for 
the  NSA  and  related  agencies. 

The  Intelligence  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress also  oversee  the  CIA's  covert  action 
program. 

By  law.  every  time  the  President  Instructs 
the  CIA  to  carry  out  a  covert  action  that  he 
has  deemed  Important  to  the  national  secu- 
rity, he  must  Inform  the  two  intelligence 
committees.  By  covert  action,  we  mean  clan- 
destine efforts  to  Influence  people,  events 
and  nations  In  support  of  American  foreign 
policy.  The  House  Committee  has  a  hearing 
to  review  each  new  covert  action  approved 
by  the  President,  and  It  reviews  all  on-going 
covert  actions. 

While  the  President  must  notify  the  Intel- 
ligence Committees  In  advance  of  any  pro- 
posed covert  operation,  he  does  not  have  to 
receive  their  approval  In  order  to  carry  It 
out.  By  law.  he  can  proceed  even  against  the 
objections  of  one  or  both  committees.  The 
only  constraint  the  committees  can  exercise 
over  a  covert  action  is  to  deny  funds  for  it. 

Only  once.  In  the  case  covert  activity  pro- 
posed for  Nicaragua,  has  funding  for  such 
an  operation  been  denied.  Generally,  CIA 
activities  enjoy  strong  bi-partisan  support  in 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee. 

PROBLEMS  WITH  CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

There  are  several  problems  associated 
with  the  role  of  Congress  In  Intelligence 
matters. 

First.  Congressional  consideration  of  Intel- 
ligence matters  Is  slow.  The  careful  exami- 
nation of  all  Intelligence  operations— the 
review  of  each  funding  request  and  covert 
action— is  a  cumbersome  process.  Intelli- 
gence operations  frequently  reaulre  speed 
and  directness  of  action,  characteristics  not 
normally  associated  with  slow-moving,  delib- 
erative Congress. 

Second,  the  attention  span  of  Congress  Is 
quite  short.  We  In  Congress.  Including  those 
of  us  on  the  Intelligence  oversight  commit- 
tees, are  all  politicians.  As  such,  as  are  inter- 
ested In  what  Interests  our  constltutents. 
Whatever  Is  in  the  news  of  the  day  gets  our 
attention— coups,  hijackings,  or  major  diplo- 
matic events;  that  which  Is  not  in  the  news 
or  In  the  minds  of  our  constituents  Is  crowd- 
ed out  by  the  rush  of  events. 

Congressional  Interest  in  intelligence  fo- 
cuses on  the  extraordinary  events,  and  even 
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then  it  cannot  be  sustained  lor  long  in  so 
large  and  fragmented  a  l>ody,  and  in  such  a 
fast  moving  world.  As  you  well  know,  intelli- 
gence requires  constant  attention  to  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  strategic  developments 
around  the  world— In  times  of  quiet,  as  well 
as  crisis.  Congress  is  not  good  at  that. 

A  third  problem  is  leaks.  The  Intelligence 
Community,  quite  naturally,  is  concerned 
about  providing  sensitive  classified  informa- 
tion to  Members,  even  those  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  for  fear  that  Information 
will  leak  to  the  press. 

The  press  is  a  formidable  adversary  to 
those  who  want  to  keep  secrets.  Given  the 
guarantees  In  our  Constitution,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  press  believe  that  they  should  be 
granted  access  to  virtually  any  piece  of  in- 
formation. In  an  effort  to  obtain  that  Infor- 
mation, the  press  uses  able,  persistent  and 
skillful  investigative  reporters. 

Memt)ers  are  aware  that  they  must  exer- 
cise caution  around  the  press  when  dealing 
with  classified  Information.  However,  many 
Members  know  the  reporters  quite  well  and 
deal  with  them  on  matters  of  public  Interest 
frequently. 

The  record  of  the  Congressicnal  Intelli- 
gence committees  In  keeping  intelligence 
secure  htis  been  quite  good,  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single,  proven  leak  from 
either  committee.  I  do  know  that  they  have 
retained  the  most  sensitive  information  over 
a  period  of  years  without  leaks.  When  leaks 
occur,  as  they  unfortunately  do.  I  do  not 
assume  that  they  came  from  the  Congre.ss. 
but  neither  do  I  assume  that  they  did  not 
come  from  the  Congress.  We  In  the  Intelli- 
gence committees  are  very  sensitive  about 
the  possibility  of  leaks.  We  wamt  to  avoid 
them  and  we  are  always  open  to  suggestions 
for  how  to  improve  our  security.  The  size  of 
the  committees  is  kept  small,  their  members 
are  chosen  by  the  Congressional  leadership 
with  great  care,  and  only  senior  members 
with  reputations  for  discretion  and  Judg- 
ment Kre  chosen  to  serve.  The  procedures  of 
the  committee  in  handling  and  storing  ma- 
terial and  receiving  sensitive  telephone  calls 
are  carefully  worked  out. 

The  numbers  of  people  with  access  to  sen- 
sitive Information  In  the  Executive  branch 
Is  far  greater,  and  the  press  Is  no  less  dili- 
gent In  seeking  to  obtain  information  from 
such  individuals. 

None  of  us  should  have  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  what  can  be  kept  secret.  In  the  day 
of  an  able  and  persistent  press. 

ADVANTAGES  Or  THI  CONGRESSIONAL  ROUt  IN 

INTELLIGENCE 

May  I  next  suggest  to  you  that  the  Con- 
gressional committees  in  Intelligence  can.  In 
several  significant  ways,  st.-engthen  our  na- 
tion's Intelligence   a  goal  we  all  share 

First,  the  Hosise  and  Senate  Intelligence 
Committees  provide  the  only  check  on  the 
intelligence  agencies  outside  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  bureaucracy  tends  to  tilt  with 
the  President,  as  it  should,  and  is  hesitant 
to  stand  up  against  him. 

Congress  brings  an  Independent  viewpoint 
to  bear  on  the  intelligenr'e  process  This 
check  on  Executive  Branch  policy  is  en- 
hanced when  the  Committee  act,  as  they 
usually  do.  In  a  strong  bipartisan  mianner 
Only  once,  in  the  case  of  the  controversy 
over  the  Nicaragua  convert  action,  did  opin- 
ion split  along  par.isan  lines 

Congressional  oversight  of  intelligence  is 
all  the  more  Imporiant  because  of  the  lack 
of  Informed  public  accountability  Unlike  all 
other  Congressional  review,  oversight  of  the 
Intelligence  community  occurs  behind 
closed  doors,  and  without  the  benefit  of  the 
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contributions  and  F>erspectlves  of  outside 
groups  knowledgeable  about  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities. Such  knowledge  rests  only  with  the 
intelligence  committees,  who  must  act  as 
surrogates  for  their  respective  bodies. 
They— and  they  alone— have  full  Informa- 
tion. Their  responsibility  in  security  must 
be  through. 

Second.  Congress  has  a  proven  record  of 
initiating  reforms  that  have  strengthened 
our  intelligence  systems. 

It  was  the  House  Intelligence  Committee, 
for  example,  which  began  the  rebuilding  of 
CIA  clandestine  overseas  personnel  corps 
after  It  had  been  reduced  considerably  in 
strength. 

The  two  Intelligence  Committees  have 
been  In  the  forefront  urging  improvements 
in  our  counterintelligence  capabilities. 

Congress  has  also  placed  some  Important 
limits  on  activities  of  InteUlgence  entities. 
The  Foreign  InteUlgence  Surveillance  Act 
of  1978  prohibits  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty from  wiretapping  in  the  United  States 
without  a  warrant.  Congress  has  passed  leg- 
islation prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for  In- 
telligence or  Intelligence-related  activities 
unless  those  activities  have  been  specifically 
authorized. 

Third.  Congress  has  the  ability  to  ask  the 
right  questions  about  our  intelligence  oper- 
ations. 

Where  Administration  officials  might  be 
more  concerned  with  how  one  data  collec- 
tion process  fits  into  the  U.S.  military  force 
structure,  or  how  It  contributes  \c  analysis 
on  country  X.  Congress  is  more  concerned 
with  whether  programs  are  worth  the 
money  and  time  expended  on  them,  and 
asks  very  different  questions 

Does  the  right  person  get  the  right  Infor- 
mation In  the  right  time  frame? 

Have  we  locked  ourselves  Into  a  budgetary 
spiral,  whereby  the  funding  of  one  request 
means  the  automatic  acceptance  of  others? 

Is  a  particular  systemi  cost-effective? 

Is  the  Information  being  sought  necessary 
for  effective  InteUlgence?  Or  is  It  merely 
"nice-to-have?" 

Does  a  partlclar  budget  proposal  support 
arms  control  monitoring? 

Congress'  very  remoteness  from  the  day- 
to-say  operations  of  Intelligence  agencies  en- 
ables It  to  retain  an  objective  and  critical 
eye  when  reviewing  them  Congress  must  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  leavening  effe<'t  of 
common  sense  Judgments  tc  the  complex 
decisions  required  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity It  does  not  have  the  expertise  that 
you  and  others  in  the  community  ha\e  but 
it  should  have  enough  sense  of  the  purpose 
and  organization  of  the  community  to  ask 
the  larger  questions. 

SUGGESTIONS  rOR  lUTKQVCMXjn  OT 
INTTLLIGENCl 

Let  me  offer  a  few  observations  about  the 
general  quality  of  intelligence  and  a  few 
suggestions  for  how  it  might  t>e  improved. 

Congress  believes  the  I  nited  States  has 
an  excellent  InteUlgence  service  "Those  of 
you  who  work  m  int.elllgence  serse  with  dili- 
gence, skill  and  patriotism.  You  have  a  diffi- 
cult task,  and  policymiakers  continue  to  ask 
you  tc  do  more  Our  information  needs  are 
Increasingly  complex,  and  yet  we  do  not 
always  provide  you  with  additional  re- 
souires  to  meet  our  requests. 

Despite  these  constraints,  the  product 
that  emerges  from,  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity Is.  in  general.  exceUent. 

As  good  as  our  Intelligence  is.  Congress  be- 
Ueves,  as  I  am  confident  you  do,  too.  that  It 
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can  be  better.  Let  me  highlight  a  few  ways 
that  It  might  be  Improved: 

First.  Intelligence  must  continue  to  be 
given  highest  priority.  Our  Intelligence  Is 
better.  If  we  believe  that  out  national  securi- 
ty depends  on  It.  In  recent  history,  our  Intel- 
ligence was  at  Its  best  during  World  War  II. 

Second,  de-polltlclze  the  Intelligence  proc 
ess.  Among  policymakers.  Intelligence  Is 
often  seen  as  a  tool  to  make  policy  look 
good,  rather  than  as  a  tool  of  making  good 
policy.  Intelligence  should  not  be  viewed  as 
a  means  of  bolstering  policy:  It  should  be 
used  to  develop  It. 

In  order  to  de-polltlclze  the  Intelligence 
process: 

We  must  make  analysts  feel  that  political- 
ly discordant  estimates  are  welcome: 

We  should  Insist  that  the  top  official  In 
intelligence  have  the  highest  professional 
skills  In  Intelligence. 

Third,  we  should  work  to  separate  analy- 
sis from  policy  formation.  This  does  not 
mean  that  analysts  should  be  unaware  of 
policy.  Analysis  and  policy  must  be  linked 
for  each  to  be  effective.  But  the  needs  of 
policy  cannot  determine  the  conclusions  of 
analysis.  Intelligence  should  drive  policy, 
not  vice  versa. 

Finally,  we  must  encourage  a  competition 
of  views  in  policy  making.  Dissenting  opin- 
ions can  be  smothered  In  a  process  which 
values  consensus  too  highly  Such  a  process 
usually  produces  policy  that  represents  the 
least  common  denominator  In  the  views  of 
policy  makers,  whereas  it  should  produce 
policy  most  directly  serving  U.S.  interests. 

In  order  to  obtain  dissenting  views,  we 
should  encourage  competing  estimates  from 
different  agencies.  Improve  channels  of  dis- 
sent, and  set  up  some  mechanism  to  play 
devils  advocate  In  the  process  of  policy  for- 
mation. We  might  also  stimulate  competi- 
tion by  seeking  the  input  of  experts  outside 
the  intelligence  community  at  some  point  in 
the  policy  making  process. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress  has  a  major  role  to  play  In  initi- 
ating reforms  of  our  intelligence  operations. 

Congress  can  stimulate  broad  public  sup- 
port for  Placing  a  higher  priority  on  intelli- 
gence. 

Congress  can  assure  that  the  intelligence 
agencies  are  provided  with  sufficient  funds 
to  accomplish  their  appointed  tasks. 

Congress  can  take  the  lead,  through  legis- 
lative initiatives.  In  depolltlcizing  the  Intelll- 
ijence  process  and  stimulating  greater  com- 
petition of  views  among  those  who  produce 
our  intelligence. 

A  great  nation  like  the  UiUted  States 
simply  cannot  survive  without  a  good  intelli- 
gence service. 

Those  of  us  In  government  must  cast  aside 
our  romantic  notions  and  unrealistic  expec- 
tations about  Intelligence  and  get  down  to 
the  hard,  detailed  business  of  Improving  our 
Intelligence  system. 

Along  with  you.  we  in  the  Congress  can  be 
instrumental  in  completing  the  still  unfin- 
ished agenda  for  Intelligence  reform.  We 
want  to  work  with  you.  not  as  adversaries, 
but  as  partners  to  ensure  that  our  Intelli- 
gence community  provide  the  t>est  available 
unbiased  Information  to  help  policy  makers 
formulate  a  sound  foreign  policy  to  protect 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  close  with  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Stephenson,  the  man  called  "Intrepid."  and 
the  head  of  British  intelligence  during 
World  War  II: 

"Among  the  Increasingly  intricate  arse- 
nals across  the  world,  intelligence  is  an  es- 
sential  weapon,   perhaps   the   most   impor- 
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tant.  But  it  is.  t>eing  secret,  the  most  dan- 
gerous. Safeguards  to  prevent  Its  abuse 
must  be  devised,  revised,  and  rigidly  applied. 
But.  as  in  all  enterprises,  the  character  and 
wisdom  of  those  to  whom  It  is  entrusted  will 
l)e  decisive.  In  the  integrity  of  that  guard- 
ianship lies  the  hope  of  free  people  to 
endure  and  prevail." 
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HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  alt  of  my  col- 
leagues the  retirement  of  a  real  public  serv- 
ant, Roger  Dufour.  who  has  served  27  con- 
secutive years  as  a  councilman  from  t'n- 
iontown,  PA. 

.Mr.  Dufour  began  dedicating  himself  to 
the  people  of  I'niontown  in  1959  when  he 
was  elected  to  Till  an  unexpired  term  as  the 
councilman  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
parkf)  and  public  property.  He  has  been  re- 
elected everytime  since  1959  and  he  is  cur- 
rently the  councilman  in  charge  of  public 
safety. 

In  June  of  1980,  Mr.  Dufour  was  honored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities  at 
their  81st  Annual  Convention  for  having 
served  over  21  years  of  consecutive  service 
as  an  elected  city  ofTicial.  the  longest  term 
on  record  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  distinction  holds  true  today. 

The  father  of  four.  Mr.  Dufour  was  em- 
ployed 46  years  with  the  West  Penn  Power 
Co.  and  retired  as  a  general  foreman  in 
1969.  Unable  to  sit  still  in  his  retirement, 
Roger  would  then  spend  an  additional  16 
yean  with  the  Bortz  Corp.  as  a  trouble 
shooter. 

Mr.  Dufour's  commitment  to  his  commu- 
nity can  be  best  demonstrated  by  the  im- 
pressive list  of  organizations  which  are 
proud  to  call  him  a  member  Laurel  Lodge 
No.  651— Free  and  Accepted  .Masons,  the 
Syria  Temple  of  Pittsburgh,  the  B.P.O.  Elks 
370.  and  the  Rotary  International.  In  1980, 
Roger  was  chosen  as  the  Paul  Harris 
Fellow  by  the  Rotary  International. 

Mr.  Dufour  Is  best  known,  respected,  and 
loved  by  the  14,510  people  of  Uniontown.  as 
an  elected  official  who  took  hia  Job  and  his 
responsibility  seriously.  He  was  always 
there  to  solve  a  problem:  hi«  dedication  pa 
tience,  and  endurance  knew  no  bound* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  minsed  an 
a  councilman  from  Uniontown,  but  he  will 
remain,  assuredly,  one  of  the  city's  most 
OUtstiinrlinjt  citizens 
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Roufte.  On  No^tmlMr  .'  Mr  Koune  a  na- 
tionally renowned  urban  planner  will  re- 
ceive the  I  niverMitv  of  Maryland  Alumni 
AHMM-iation's  OiHlinguished  Aiumnun 
A»ard  for  1985. 

Born  in  F.aston.  MD  in  1914,  Mr  Koune 
was  (fraduated  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  Iji*  School  in  1937  Shortly 
after  HdmiHNion  to  the  Maryland  Bar.  Mr. 
Rouse  founded  a  real  estate  and  develop- 
ment corporation  bt-anng  his  own  nami — « 
company  Mr  Koune  headed  until  his  retire- 
ment early   laxt  year 

It  wax  only  a  short  time  foilowinit  the 
JapaneHe  attartt  on  Pear!  Harb<ir  that  Mr. 
Rouse  answered  the  call  to  militHr*  -"ervice. 
As  a  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Keser>e.  Mr. 
Rouse  served  his  country  with  dintinction 
on  the  staff  of  the  commander.  .Air  Force 
Pacific  fleet. 

Never  content  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  of 
past  achievement,  Mr.  Rouse  now  devotes 
much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  Enter- 
prise Foundation,  a  charitable  corporation 
which  supports  nonprofit  housing  gToup« 
in  citie«  throughout  the  country,  bringing 
the  hope  of  safe  and  livable  housing  to 
untold  thousands  of  poor  families.  k%  the 
foundation's  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer.  .Mr.  Rouse  oversees  a  project  that  is 
as  noble  in  its  purpose  as  it  is  broad  in  its 
scope. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
and  pleasure  that  I  offer  these  few  words  of 
praise.  I  salute  Mr.  Rouse  for  all  that  he 
has  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  great  Nation,  and  congratulate  him  for 
his  many  outstanding  career  accomplish- 
ments. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  W.  ROUSE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYL.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  h  hiich  honor  to 
be  bestowed  upon  a  fine  .American  citizen 
and    fellow    .Mary  lander.     Mr     James    W. 


THE  DeCONCINI-MOAKLEY  BILL 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

.Mr.  BEDELL.  .Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
on  January  30  our  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Congressman  Moakley.  intro- 
duced H  R.  h;2.  calling  Un  a  stud*  on  the 
situation  of  displaced  SaUadorans  remding 
in  the  Inited  Slates.  1  am  proud  to  be  one 
of  the  126  cosponsors  of  this  important  res- 
olution. 

No  one  here  needs  to  be  informed  of  the 
horrifying  violence  that  ban  overtaken  El 
Salvador  Amnesty  International  estimated 
that  as  a  result  of  the  dan(ferous  conditions 
there,  nearlv  1  million  people  or  .'ii  percent 
of  the  total  population,  have  been  external- 
ly or  internallv  displaced  More  than 
600.000  people  have  remain«-d  in  (  entral 
.America  vet  the  other  half  million  have 
settled  in  the  I  nited  States  and  require 
our  attention 

The  KefuKee  Art  of  l^sii  states  that  aliens 
can  b«'  (framed  axvlum  on  the  grounds  of 
"persecution  or  a  well  founded  fear  of  per- 
secution "  Thin  act  ha*  certainly  been  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  Iranian  refugees  a*  60 
percent  of  those  who  applied  for  asylum 
were  accepted  Our  liovernment,  however. 
has   refused   to  grant   asylum   to  97   percent 
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of  all  El  Salvadorans  who  have  re<|uested 
such  status.  VNhile  we  do  have  a  proirram 
that  provides  temptirarv  a.svlum  for  refu- 
gees from  nations  suffering  under  war  and 
oppression  V.\  Salvador  is  not  included. 
The  double  standard  must  end 

The  I>e(  (incini-Moaklev  hill  provide*  for 
the  impartial  deneral  Arcountin);  ( iffKe  to 
study  and  rep<irt  to  (dnifress  on  the  livinK 
conditions  and  security  of  these  displaced 
Salvadorans  The  bill  would  permit  a  stay 
of  detention  for  endangered  Salvadorans 
thereby  protecting  them  from  the  potential 
ly  life-threatening  consequences  of  a  return 
to  El  Salvador  The  existence  of  extraordi 
nary  violence  and  persecution  necessitates 
the  special  treatment  of  these  refuffees.  1 
strongly  believe  that  as  a  result  of  these 
circumstances,  suspensions  of  deportation 
must  be  granted. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
important  matter.  I  join  with  Congressman 
MoAKLEY  in  asking  your  cooperation  to 
ensure  the  expeditious  passage  of  this  bill 
when  it  appears  l>efore  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
Refugees  and  International  Law.  Thank 
you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SEYMOUR  KATZ  OF 
QUEENS,  NY 


HON,  GARY  L.  .ACKERMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  A<  KKRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  national  and  local  leader 
in  the  American  Jewish  community:  .Mr. 
Seymour  katz  of  Hillcresi  Manor  in 
Queens  County.  VH  Mr  Katz  is  beinjf  hon- 
ored by  United  Jewish  .App«'al-Kederation 
at  its  Queens  Inaugural  Dinner  on  Novem- 
ber 3.  1985. 

Seymour  Katz  ha^  committed  himself  to 
a  strong  Jewish  future  by  donating  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  causes  of  education  for 
children  'n  the  United  Slates,  justice  for 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  I'nion.  and  support  for 
the  State  of  Israel.  He  has  held  a  number 
of  important  national  offices  within  the 
United  Synagogue  of  America,  serving  on 
its  board  of  directors  and  chairinK  Its 
Soviet  Jewry  Committee.  In  addition,  he 
was  recently  elected  as  iniernationai  vice 
president  of  the  World  Council  of  Syna- 
gogues. 

As  a  New  York  State  leader.  Seymour 
Katz  has  chaired  the  United  Synagogue  Re- 
gional Youth  Commission  and  the  Isreal 
Affairs  Committee,  and  now  heads  the  Re- 
gional Soviet  Jewry  Committee. 

While  Mr.  Katz  has  been  an  important 
National  and  State  leader,  the  contribu- 
tions that  I  find  particularlv  impressive 
have  been  those  that  directlv  benefit  his 
home  community  of  Queens.  He  was  a 
founder  of  Israel  (enter  of  Hillcrest 
.Manor,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Solomon  Schechter  School  of 
Queens,  and  wa-s  president  of  the  ljueen§ 
Council  on  Soviet  Jewry  for  3  years  before 
becoming  its   honorary   president.   He  was 


recently  appointed  to  serve  on  ,he  board  of 
directors  of  the  (,<ueens  Jewish  (  (immunity 
( Ouncil 

Seymour  Katz  has  been  honored  by  orga- 
nization- including  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  I  J  A  and  he  is  certainly 
deserving  of  these  honors  His  dedication 
to  the  Jewish  (  (immunity  of  Queens  and 
of  all  America,  have  made  an  important 
impact  on  the  quality  of  Jewish  life  in 
America;  his  hard  work  on  behalf  of  Jews 
trapped  in  the  Soviet  L  nion  has  been  tre- 
mendous. I  am  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  now-  in  congratulating  Sey- 
mour Katz  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  and 
to  wish  him  success  as  he  continues  to 
strive  for  the  causes  that  have  been  so  im- 
portant to  him.  and  to  so  many  of  us. 


CONGRESSMAN  TONY  COELHO- 
LEGISLATOR  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  October  17 
of  this  year  my  friend  and  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Tony  Coehlo.  was  chosen  as  the 
"Legislator  of  the  Year."  by  the  California 
Governor's  Committee  for  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped. 

Tony  could  not  be  present  that  night  but 
I  would  like  to  share  with  vou  the  speech 
by  Mr.  Paul  Koenig.  the  president  of  the 
F^pilepsy  Foundation  of  .America,  who  ac- 
cepted the  award  on  Tosv's  behalf. 

The  speech  follows: 

ToNV  CoELHO— Legislator  or  the  Year 

As  a  Callfomian  and  as  President  of  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join  you 
in  saluting  Congressman  Tony  Coelho  as 
Legislator  of  the  Year.  Tony  has  asked  me 
to  teli  you  how  sorry  he  Is  that  he  Is  not 
able  to  be  with  you  himself  and  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  this  honor. 

Tony  Coelho.  In  hU  public  and  his  person- 
al life.  Is  a  role  model  to  people  with  epi- 
lepsy—and to  all  of  us.  The  courage  he  dem- 
onstrated by  being  the  first  member  of  Con- 
gress to  acknowledge  having  epilepsy  has 
strengthened  the  determination  of  others 
faced  with  that  difficult  decision.  And  the 
tremendous  fortitude  he  has  demonstrated 
in  not  Just  overcoming  a  handicap,  but  In 
turning  adversity  into  advantage,  has  been  a 
shining  Inspiration. 

As  a  public  servant,  he  is  an  eager  and  ef- 
fective advocate  for  legislation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  with  epilepsy  and  other  dis- 
abilities. As  the  Influence  of  his  leadership 
role  In  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
grown,  he  has  used  It  to  champion  those 
causes.  Tony  has  spent  countless  hours 
giving  Individual  advice  and  assistance  to 
people  with  epilepsy.  And  his  Congressional 
colleagues  will  tell  you  that  wherever  he 
travels,  he  makes  time  In  a  busy  schedule  to 
visit  local  EFA  affiliates  and  meet  with 
people  with  epilepsy  and  their  families. 

Tony  Coelho  has  made  It  his  special  goal 
to  expand  employment  opportunities  for 
p>eople  with  epilepsy.  That  might  not  seem 


like  such  a  problem  If  you  know  that  medi- 
cal advances  have  enabled  most  people  who 
have  the  disorder  to  attain  seizure  control. 
After  all.  if  most  people  with  epilepsy  will 
never  have  a  seizure  on  the  job.  what's  the 
problem? 

Well,  employment  is  a  major  problem  for 
people  with  epilepsy.  When  the  Congres- 
sionally-mandated  national  Commission  for 
the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  Its  Conse- 
quences held  public  hearings  throughout 
the  country,  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment were  constantly  cited  as  major 
barriers  to  independence  for  people  with 
the  condition. 

A  Department  of  Labor  report  revealed 
that,  among  all  handicaps,  employers  were 
least  willing  to  hire  people  with  epilepsy. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  unemployment 
among  persons  with  epilepsy  has  at  times 
been  as  high  as  25%.  The  final  report  of  the 
Epilepsy  Commission  found  the  number  of 
unemployed  i>eople  with  this  disorder  to  be 
twice  the  national  average. 

Possibly  a  greater  problem  than  unem- 
ployment and  one  which  Is  more  difficult  to 
measure.  Is  the  number  of  people  with  epi- 
lepsy who  are  underemployed— working  in 
low-paying,  menial  positions  with  little  op- 
portunity for  advancement  or  change 
simply  because  they  can  find  nothing  else. 
What  an  immense  waste  of  human  poten- 
tial! 

In  addition  to  the  stigma  typically  associ- 
ated with  epilepsy,  there  is.  of  course,  a  per- 
centage of  people  with  the  disorder  who 
must  adjust  to  having  uncontrolled  seizures. 
For  them  finding,  keeping  and  advancing  In 
good  Jobs  presents  special  challenges. 

Even  those  who  expyerience  only  a  few  sei- 
zures each  year  encounter  real  problems. 
Epilepsy  disqualifies  many  people  for  driv- 
ers licenses,  making  travel  to  and  from  work 
difficult  or  impossible  and  completely  clos- 
ing the  door  to  some  Jot>8.  Nearly  all  work- 
ers who  have  epilepsy  need  to  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  negative  reactions  of  co- 
workers if  and  when  seizures  <x«ur— reac- 
tions such  as  stares,  overprotectlveness, 
avoidance  or  derision.  Workers  who  experi- 
ence convulsive  or  tonlc-clonlc  seizures  may 
be  subjected  to  Inappropriate  first  aid. 
Workers  who  experience  temporar>  lapses 
of  consciousness,  alwence  seizures,  may  find 
themselves  accused  of  daydreaming  Work- 
ers who  exhibit  dlsorient<»d  behavior  during 
complex  partial  seizures  may  be  incorrectly 
assumed  to  be  substance  abusers. 

Tony  Coelho  knows  Intimately  the  strug- 
gles Involved  In  overcoming  the  many  chal- 
lenges epilepsy  can  present  His  personal 
and  professional  accomplishments  would  be 
considered  very  Impressive  by  any  stand- 
ards, even  If  we  didn't  know  the  obstacles 
that  Tony,  like  thousands  of  other  people 
with  epilepsy,  has  had  to  conquer  In  order 
to  achieve  so  much.  As  a  Congressional 
leader.  Tony  has  demonstrated  tremendous 
conimltment  and  effectiveness  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  interests  of  people  »1th  epilep- 
sy. Some  might  conclude  that,  with  so  much 
Influence  in  the  legislative  arena,  he  has 
done  more  than  enough  for  the  cause.  But 
Tony  Isn't  satisfied! 

To  the  good  fortune  of  so  many.  Tony  has 
made  it  his  personal  mission  to  help  others 
who  share  his  disorder  realize  their  full  po- 
tential and  experience  through  personal 
success.  As  a  Vice  President  of  the  Epilepsy 
Foundation  of  America.  Tony  has  made  It 
his  special  goal  to  Increase  financial  support 
for  the  Foundation's  employment  services 
programs.  Last  year.  Tony  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  in  Washington  which  was  attended 
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by  Just  about  "everyone  who  Is  anyone"  on 
the  political  scene.  The  event  raised  over 
$500,000  which  has  been  earmarked  by 
Tony  for  EFAs  employment  programs.  This 
year  he  established  the  Foundation's  "Tony 
Coelho  Jobs  Fund,"  The  dollars  raised  by 
Tony  have  already  made  possible  the  publi- 
cation and  dissemination  of  an  array  of  edu- 
cational materials  for  employers.  And.  later 
this  month.  Tony  will  announce,  at  EFA's 
National  Conference  In  Baltimore,  that  4 
new  training  sites  for  people  with  epilepsy 
will  be  esUbllshed— all  financed  through  his 
fundralslng  efforts. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  Epi- 
lepsy Foundation's  employment  services. 
EFA  has  two  major  employment  programs 
for  people  with  epllepsy-TAPS  (Training 
and  Placement  Service)  and  STEPS  (Skills 
Training  and  Employment  Preparation 
Service). 

TAPS  works  both  to  alleviate  misconcep- 
tions among  employers  and  to  better  pre- 
pare Job  applicants  who  have  epilepsy  to 
meet  employers  In  a  knowledgeable,  confi- 
dent and  articulate  fashion.  The  success  of 
the  program  can  be  attributed  to  Its  unique 
and  practical  approach. 

The  resources  and  sisslstance  which  TAPS 
provides  to  Job  applicants  with  epilepsy  are 
designed  to  encourage  Individual  Initiative 
and  self  reliance.  A  philosophy  of  "shared 
responsibility  '  permeates  the  project  and 
results  in  greater  personal  Investment  by 
program  participants  as  well  as  more  suc- 
cessful placements.  That  Is.  people  get 
better  Jobs  and  keep  them  longer.  Service 
schemes  vary  somewhat  from  site  to  site  ac- 
cording to  local  resources  and  needs.  Howev- 
er, they  sOl  evolve  from  a  core  of  key  compo- 
nents aimed  at  helping  people  find.  land, 
and  keep  and  advance  in  good  Jobs.  Partici- 
pants direct  their  own  Job  searches,  report 
on  their  prop-ess  at  weekly  or  biweekly  Job 
club  meetings  and  exchange  Job  leads  and 
feedback  with  their  peers— while  benefiting 
from  the  resources  and  guidance  which 
TAPS  professionals  provide. 

Sei vices  to  employers  complement  serv- 
ices to  Job  applicants  with  epilepsy  TAPS 
reaches  out  to  hundreds  of  employers 
around  the  country  through  letters,  public 
service  announcements,  speaking  engage- 
ments and  personal  visits.  In  exchange  for 
the  free  educational  sjid  consultative  serv- 
ices available  through  TAPS,  Informal  em- 
ployer networks  work  closely  with  project 
staff,  providing  Job  Information,  technical 
assistance  and  business  perspectives.  Adviso- 
ry Committees,  composed  primarily  of  em- 
ployers, volunteer  valuable  time  and  exper- 
tise on  a  regular  basis.  Advisory  Committee 
members  promote  TAPS  informally,  offer 
ongoing  feedback,  assist  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  materials  and  organize  work- 
shops and  seminars  on  epilepsy  and  employ- 
ment. 

TAPS'  success  can  be  attributed  not  only 
to  the  projects  well-refined  services,  but 
also  to  a  highly  skilled  and  compassionate 
staJf  capable  of  balancing  generous  meas- 
ures of  creativity  and  common  sense  in  their 
work.  The  staff's  sensitivity  to  and  knowl- 
edge of  community  resources  other  than 
TAPS,  and  a  willingness  to  work  with  these 
resources,  ensure  timely  and  effective  re- 
sponse to  participants'  vaiied  needs. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  in  1986  four  new 
EPA  Training  and  Placement  Service  offices 
will  be  established  by  the  Tony  Coelho  Jobs 
Fund.     The     Foundation     expects     these 

"TAPS"  offices  to  achieve  the  same  high 
standards  of  performance  that  the  ten-year- 
old  Department  of  Labor  funded  program  is 
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known  for.  To  date,  this  program  has  placed 
more  than  7,000  people  with  epUepwy  In  Jobs 
and  Job  training  programs:  while  educating, 
building  and  utilizing  an  active  network  of 
enthusiastic  employers  all  across  the  United 
States.  The  new  TAPS  offices  will  bring 
TAPS  services  to  brand  new  territories. 
They  will  reach  out  to  hundreds  more  Job 
applicants  who  have  epilepsy— and  the 
people  for  whom  they  work— and  will 
achieve  at  least  300  placemenU  In  1986 
alone. 

A  growing  concern  for  people  more  severe- 
ly disabled  by  their  epilepsy  prompted  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America  to  seek 
funding  for  a  companion  program  to  TAPS, 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  this 
population.  In  1984  the  Skills  Training  and 
Employment  Preparation  Service  (STEPS) 
began  operations  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
funding  from  the  Administration  on  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities.  This  demonstration 
project  combines  TAPS'  successful  ap- 
proaches to  placement  with  Intensive  group 
work.  Individualized  Job  development,  tran 
sltlonal  and  supported  work  opportunities 
and  personal  on-site  follow-up  visits  by 
skilled  staff.  Through  STEPS,  people  previ- 
ously lat>eled  "unemployable  "  are  working 
successfully  and  living  Independently  'or 
the  first  time. 

Epilepsy  doesn't  have  to  be  a  barrier  to 
employment.  But  too  often.  It  Is.  Not  l>e- 
cause  people  with  epilepsy  cannot  work. 
They  do.  very  successfully,  in  all  kinds  of 
Jobs.  The  problem  Is.  not  everyone  knows 
that.  And  uninformed  employers  base  their 
hiring  decisions  on  what  they  think,  what 
they've  heard  or  what  they're  afraid  to  ask 
at>out.  As  a  result,  they  either  fall  to  hire 
qualified  Job  candidates  who  have  epilepsy 
or  place  them  In  positions  way  bc\ow  their 
capabilities- all  because  they  understand  so 
little  about  the  disorder.  Job  applicants 
themselves  typically  respond  to  repeated  re- 
jections by  losing  confidence,  esteem  and 
very  often  the  motivation  to  look  for  work. 
For  many.  It  l)ecomes  a  hopeless,  never 
ending  cycle. 

If  a  prospective  employee's  seizure  disor- 
der is  carefully  evaluated  on  an  individual 
basis,  taking  Into  account  the  frequency, 
nature,  type  and  other  factors  associated 
with  the  seizure,  he  or  she  can  t)ecome  an 
effective  and  valued  employee.  Seizures 
need  not,  in  themselves,  be  barriers  to  em- 
ployment, and  the  principles  of  reasonable 
accommodation  can  work  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  Job-seeker  and  the  employer. 

Tony  Coelho  understands  that.  And  he 
dreams  of  the  day  that  all  people  with  epi- 
lepsy and  all  potential  employers  under- 
stand It  too.  He  has  dedicated  himself,  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  legislator,  to  that 
dream— and  he  s  making  It  come  true.  That 
Is  why  I  am  so  deeply  pleased  that  Tony 
Coelho  asked  me  to  represent  him  In  accept- 
ing your  award  designating  him  "Legislator 
of  the  Year." 


October  30,  1985 


October  30,  1985 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  POUCY 
TOWARD  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TtXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30.  1985 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr     Speaker,    I    have 

risen  on  close  to  50  occaalon*  thu  >ear  to 

speak  out  against  the  administration's  mis- 

[guided  and  militaristic  policies  toward  Cen- 


tral America.  DurinK  ihii  timr.  the  admin 
jstration  ha*  only  hardened  il«  HLance  and 
ettcalated  the  level  of  dentrurtive  conflict  in 
F^l  Salvador.  N'icaraxua.  duatemala.  and 
Hiindurax  Kut  the  President  is  out  of 
toufh  »ilh  the  will  of  the  .American  people. 
and  I  havf  heard  from  manv.  many  individ 
ualM  thrt>u)fhout  th*-  I  nited  States  who  not 
onl\  diHajfre*-  with  the  President,  but  who 
are  oriranizinK  their  own  efforts  to  counter- 
act the  administration's  policies.  The  Salva- 
doran  refugee  »anrtuar>  movement  is  such 
an  example,  and  ihit  movement  |jto»« 
larger  and  nlronfer  each  and  every  day  in 
spite  of  the  attempU  of  the  Justice  Depart 
ment  to  undermine  this  latter  day  under- 
ground railroad. 

Karlirr  this  month,  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents  that  expresses 
the  sentiments  of  so  many  otheri  from 
whom  I've  heard  over  the  past  year  This 
sensitive  and  in*i(fhtful  letter  was  written 
by  a  young  man,  only  17  years  old.  "vho  is 
able  to  see  what  the  administration 
cannot — that  the  conflict-.  In  C'entml  Amer- 
ica arise  out  of  deep  povertv  and  human 
degradation.  Thi.<  young  man  nees  so  clear- 
ly what  the  PreKident  cannot — he  sees  that 
a  military  approacn  only  breeds  a  military 
response,  and  thus  creates  more  revolution- 
ary aciion  and  raises  the  already  stagger- 
ing toll  of  human  life. 

1  would  like  to  share  this  letter  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 
To;  Congressman  Hekby  B.  Oonzalh!. 
From:  Joseph  M.  Wert.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Sir.  there  are  many  problems  in  our  world 
that  must  be  addressed,  but  none  more  Im- 
portant that  the  fulfillment  of  our  responsi- 
bilities as  the  leaders  of  the  "Free  World." 
One  of  the  most  critical  problems  before  us 
today  Is  the  continuing  economic  and  politi- 
cal turmoil  that  rocks  Central  American 
countries  and  threatens  to  bring  communist 
backed  governments  into  power  there.  The 
U.S.  backed  right-wing  governments  of  Cen- 
tral America  are  guilty  of  the  same  Infrac- 
tlorus  against  human  and  civil  rights  that  we 
charge  the  communist  powers  of  the  world 
with. 

Our  vast  Industrial  complex,  over  the 
years,  has  Invested  millions  of  dollars  In  ag- 
ricultural and  manufacturing  endeavours 
designs,  not  to  better  the  lives  of  the  people, 
but  to  take  advantage  of  the  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  and  uncontesting  lalwrers. 
In  doing  this,  they  have  created  a  sharp 
class  difference  where  a  few  elite  control 
the  economic  resources  of  their  country 
while  the  majority  are  Impoverished  labor- 
ers with  little  to  survive  on.  let  alone  to 
hope  for.  In  these  near  feudallstic  societies, 
the  communists  find  no  trouble  in  stirring 
the  passions  of  the  people  and  kindling  the 
fires  of  revolution. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  consistently  answered 
such  situations  with  military  force  This 
does  nothing  more  than  provide  a  repressive 
regime  with  the  power  to  suppress  even  fur- 
ther, encourage  more  revolutionary  action 
and  raise  the  already  staggering  toll  of 
himian  life  cut  short  by  greed  and  neglect! 
What  I  propose  In  the  following  text,  as  a 
start,  win  be  quite  difficult  to  enact  because 
It  win  require  the  changing  of  mens'  hearts 
and  minds  and  the  development  of  a  great 
deal  of  moral  courage  that  will  provide  the 


people  we  try  to  help  with  the  strength  to 
over  come  the  many  barriers  that  wUl  block 
this  road  to  peace. 

I.  ECONOMIC  REFORMS 

Much  of  the  land  in  Central  America  is 
owned  by  a  small  minority  of  elite  people. 
The  land  must  be  distributed  with  the  un- 
derstanding by  the  owners,  that  the  U.S. 
win  compensate  them  for  the  land. 

Then  those  people  who  want  the  land  will 
enter  Into  contract  with  the  US  and  over  a 
period  of  years,  will  pay  back  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  the  land. 
This  is  done  to  Instill  a  sense  of  ownership 
into  the  farmers  and  as  he  profits  from  hLs 
labor,  he  will  realize  that  It's  his  land  and 
no  one  can  take  It  from  him!  This  leg  of  my 
reform  plan  will  provide  the  groundwork  for 
a  free  enterprise  system  and  the  democratic 
goverrunent  that  will  foHow. 

II.  SOCIAL  AITD  POLITICAL  REFORM 

The  first  and  most  Important  part  of  this 
reform  is  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tion. Without  laws  that  are  applied  univer- 
sally, leaving  no  man  unanswerable  to  them, 
the  threat  of  dlcutorshlp  is  always  too 
close. 

"Give  a  man  a  fish,  he'll  eat  for  a  day. 
Teach  a  man  to  fish,  he'U  eat  for  a  life- 
time " 

These  are  powerful  words  from  a  wise  and 
Just  man,  they  set  the  tone  for  this  part  of 
my  reform  plan.  Though  many  would 
debate  It,  education  Is  the  cornerstone  of  de- 
mocracy. It  made  us  free.  We  must  make  a 
dedicated  effort  to  provide  every  concelva- 
bl°  material  needed  to  educate  every  age 
group  In  these  Central  American  countries. 
From  teachers  to  the  very  buildings  that 
they  would  teach  from,  we  must  provide  vo- 
cational and  academic  training  so  that  the 
people  will  understajid  the  world  around 
them  and  know  how  to  use  It  to  their  l)€ne- 
flt. 

Other  things  have  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
-lount  In  the  reconstruction  of  a  poverty 
stricken  country.  One  thing  Is  for  certain, 
you  can  not  preach  the  goods  of  a  certain 
political  system  to  a  man  whose  stomach  Is 
sticking  to  his  backbone  and  family  lies  near 
death  be^Ause  of  a  bad  harvest.  The  logisti- 
cal needs  of  the  people  have  to  be  taken 
caie  of  while  they  are  educated  and  until 
they  have  become  self-sufficient  The  com- 
munists have  used  these  same  basic  needs  to 
win  the  trust  of  the  people  with  the  promise 
of  freedom  and  food  only  to  revoke  them 
when  they  had  achieved  power  In  the  coun- 
try. The  evil  In  this  Is  quite  clear:  to  prey 
upon  the  desperate  reeds  of  helpless  people, 
yet  the  governments  we  support  deny  these 
basic  needs  to  the  people  and  provides  the 
field  of  resentment  and  hatred  in  which 
these  evil  seeds  are  so*-n.  to  be  Irrigated 
with  human  blood  and  tears  We  must  send 
food,  clothing  and  materials,  personnel  and 
equipment  to  construct  housing  units 
Throughout  all  of  this  we  must  continue  to 
develop  a  sense  of  self  reliance  In  the  people 
so  that  they  do  not  grow  to  dependent  on 
our  assistance.  We  must  also  slimuiate  the 
growth  of  Industries  and  through  this  hope- 
fully raise  the  standard  of  living  to  a  more 
than  tolerable  level. 

One  other  aspect  of  assistance  that  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  is  the  medical  needs 
of  the  people.  So  many  die  from  complica- 
tion of  common  illnesses,  that  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  such  a  problem  Is  to  mount  a 
large  scale  medical  operation  that  would  In 
elude  for  the  most  part  the  Importation  of 
several  completely  equipped  hospitals  and 
the  necessary  staff  to  man  them.  This  com 
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blned  with  the  equipment  and  materials 
needed  to  construct  the  proper  sanitatlonal 
facilities  for  all  housing  will  eliminate  many 
of  the  waste  and  disease  control  problems 
while  allowing  immediate  treatment  for 
those  already  stricken. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  Ideas  I 
have  to  try  and  solve  the  problenM  of  Cen 
tral  America.  I  wish  I  could  go  into  greater 
length  and  will  be  happy  to  at  a  later  date 
but  I  hope  that  what  I  have  proposed  so  far 
win  help  you  and  your  peers  to  seek  peace- 
ful answers  to  the  violent  question  posed  by 
Central  America.  Yes.  these  are  expensive 
Ideas,  but  aren't  weapons  expensive  too? 
The  thing  about  weapons  Ls  that  you  don't 
stop  paying  for  them  when  they  get  there 
Weapons  designed  to  t)e  employed  against 
another  man  will  continue  to  extract  a  price 
In  blood  and  failure  We've  seen  it  in  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua,  do  we  need  to  see  it  again  in 
El  Salvador  or  Mexico?  The  communists  are 
currently  winning  a  war  of  lies  and  deceit  in 
Central  America.  They  are  wimilng  the 
hearts  of  desperate  men,  pushed  to  desper- 
ate means,  not  knowing  they  *ill  end  up  in 
the  same  situation  that  they  are  trying  to 
escape  from.  If  we  are  to  win  this  war  we 
must  answer  the  lies  with  truth  and  a  com- 
mitment to  disapproving  the  lies  through 
firm  unmistakable  action.  Until  some  action 
Is  taken,  other  than  violent,  I  must  voice  my 
approval  of  the  sanctuary  movement  and 
whole  hearted  support  of  those  who  shelter 
these  refugees  In  direct  disobedience  of  the 
law  regarding  the  subject.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  doing  nothing  more  than  running 
for  their  very  lives  from  a  war  we  could 
easily  have  prevented  and  just  as  easily 
could  stop. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  letter  with  two 
requests.  First,  I  ask  that  you  consider  what 
I  have  presented  in  ihis  letter  and  secondly. 
I  like  to  have  your  personal  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Central  America  and  the  Reagan 
Administration's  policies  in  this  area. 

As  a  coming  of  age  voter  (turning  18  in 
December)  I  look  forward  to  bting  an  active 
voice  In  the  government  of  my  country  and 
a  loyal  supporter  of  your  work  for  the 
people  of  district  20.  I  wish  you  luck  and 
peace  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  M.  Wert, 
San  Antonio,  TX. 


LYNN  WILLIAMS'  "ROAD  TO 
INDUSTRIAL  REBIRTH" 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  PENWSYLVANIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUIS 

Wednesday.  October  30,  2  985 
.Mr.  KOSTMAYER  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  who  luggett  that  plant  cloiingt 
and  Job  losses  In  the  American  steel  Indus- 
try are  necessary  byproducts  of  what  the 
economist  Joseph  Schumpeter  called  the 
"process  of  creative  destruction."  I  dis- 
agree They  are  the  result  of  uncreative  dis- 
investment sirate^es  by  those  who  have 
been  more  Interested  In  short-term  corpo- 
rate profits  than  long-term  steel  productlvi- 

l.v- 

Rather  than  creatively  Investing  In  more 
efficient  technologies,  American  steel  cor- 
porations for  two  decades  have  been  shift- 
ing their  capital  assets  to  nonsteel  Invest- 
ments because  of  greater  short-term  re- 
turns   on    Investment.    While    Japan    was 
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adopting  the  latest  tMsic  oxygen  furnace 
technology,  the  Inited  States  steel  industry 
was  making  investments  in  hotels  chains. 
As  a  con»e<juence.  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry today  IS  having  to  close  iu  out- 
moded facilities,  and  is  concentrating  only 
on  the  remaining  profitable  plants  and 
product  lines.  In  my  own  district,  Inited 
States  Steel  has  projected  that  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  it  will  shut  down  the  a<ing 
Fairless  Works  open  hearths  and  will 
import  semifinished  slabs  for  the  plant's 
"finishing  end." 

For  workers  and  their  families  and  com- 
munities, the  consequences  of  this  uncrea- 
tive disinvestment  are  evident  We  knor 
that  steelworkers  who  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  a  plant  closing  are  still  earning  4f 
percent  less  In  their  new  jobs  several  year» 
after  the  plant  shutdown  We  know  that 
Hieelworkers  and  their  families  suffer  seri- 
ous physical  and  health  problems  when 
their  emplo..  er«  suddenly  shut  down  oper- 
ations. .And  we  know  that  the  community 
as  a  whole  experiences  a  loss  In  tax  reve- 
iiues  and  a  resultant  deterioration  in  its 
social  infrastructure,  t  hich  adversely  af- 
fects productivity  in  other  firms  within  the 
community 

1  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing essay  by  Mr.  Lynn  R.  Williams,  the 
president  of  the  I  nited  Steelwork«rs  of 
America  As  Mr  Williams  poinu  out,  in- 
dustrial change  should  not  occur  by  a  proc- 
ess of  destruction  because  "the  cost  of  that 
destruction,  in  terms  of  human  misery  and 
wasted  talent,  is  one  the  Nation  csinnot 
afford."  Instead,  the  path  of  "crealive  con- 
struction" should  be  followed,  whereby 
"labor,  management,  financial  institutions 
and  Government  work  together  to  solve 
issues  that  are  toe  large  for  business  or 
labor  to  grapple  with  independently." 

Mr.    Speaker.    Mr,     WiUiami"    remarks 
follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  2.  1986] 
The  Road  to  Iicdustrial  Rebirth 
(By  Lynn  R.  WlUlamsi 

PiTTSBCRGH.  PA  —  As  everyone  knows,  for- 
eign competition  and  technology  are  funda- 
mentally changing  the  American  economy. 
As  an  instrument  o{  progress,  change  \t  wel- 
come But  change  becomes  a  problem  when 
It  occurs  as  a  genes  of  shocks,  causing  mas- 
sive dislocation  It  ts  this  form  of  change  we 
have  experienced  ir.  Americas  steel  industry 
and  In  the  broad  basic  manufacturing  sector 
of  the  economy 

Some  people  adjust  easUy  to  change,  and 
others  don't.  Take  capital  and  labor.  Capital 
enjoys  mobUlty:  labor  doesn't  The  investor 
nan  move  his  capital  without  leaving  his 
telephone  He  can  shift  it  from  mature  In- 
dustries to  growah  industries,  from  lowtech 
to  hlgh-t.ech  An  investor  can  hedge  his  bets 
and  maintain  &  diversified  portfolio 

How  simple  economic  change  would  t>e  U 
ihe  worker  could  do  the  same— if  he  or  she 
could  move  from  an  industry  In  recession  to 
an  expanding  one.  from  an  obsolete  technol- 
ogy to  the  leading  edge. 

But  for  the  worker  who's  Invested  10  or  20 
years  In  a  steel  mill  or  other  manufacturing 
plant  the  skills  of  one  career  are  not  easily 
transferred  to  another  The  workers  entire 
Investment  Is  destroyed  overnight  and  he 
has  to  start  all  over  again,  not  from  scratch, 
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but  from  a  deep  hole.  He  has  a  family  lo 
take  care  of  and  nqortgage  payments  to 
meet. 

The  Issue  la  not  change  but  whether 
change  will  occur  constructively,  restoring 
our  industries  to  health  while  caring  for  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  been  wounded.  In 
the  steel  Industry  alone.  236.000  workers 
have  lost  their  Jobs  since  1979.  These  are 
not  Just  statistics;  these  are  men  and  women 
left  without  a  future.  These  are  entire  com- 
munities disintegrating. 

The  shocks  have  t>een  intensified  by  un- 
sound public  policies:  the  failure  to  enforce 
trade  laws,  leaving  the  domestic  market 
open  to  a  flood  of  Imports  from  govern- 
ment-subsidized producers:  monetary  and 
fiscal  pollcle.'-.  that  have  created  a  trillion- 
dollar  national  debt,  high  real  Interest  rates, 
and  an  overvalued  currency,  and  shrunken 
profits  for  companies  competing  in  the 
international  arena. 

What's  needed  now  Is  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement whereby  labor,  management,  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  government  work 
together  to  solve  issues  that  are  too  large 
for  business  or  labor  to  grapple  with  Inde- 
pendently. Our  agenda  should  Include: 

Efforts  to  establish  a  level  piaying  field  In 
international  trade,  neutralizing  foreign 
government  subsidies  and  restrictive  trade 
practices. 

Tax  Incentives  and  government  guaran- 
tees on  loans  by  banks  and  financial  institu- 
tions to  companies  committed  to  investing 
In  modernization  of  plants  and  equipment. 

Effective  Job  retraining  and  relocation 
programs  in  those  areas  where  restructuring 
means  loss  of  Jobs. 

Equally  Important,  we  need  dynamic  man- 
agement that  Is  willing  to  Innovate,  to  apply 
new  technologies,  new  purchasing  and  mar- 
keting strategies  and  new  organizational 
structures.  We  need.  loo.  a  modem  latx>r 
union — one  that  will  develop  a  healthy  dia- 
logue with  management  based  on  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  realities  of  the  business 
world. 

This  is  the  approach  my  union  Is  taking. 
We  have  worked  with  management  to  devel- 
op new  organizational  structures  to  Increase 
procluctlvlty.  And  we  have  been  willing  to 
make  sacrifices.  When  necessary,  steelwork- 
ers  have  accepted  cuts  in  wages  and  bene- 
fits. We've  exchanged  wages  for  stock. 
We're  Interested  In  having  a  voice  In  our  In- 
dustry's future. 

America  wlU  be  the  winner  If  management 
and  labor  continue  to  talk.  If  management 
seeks  to  turn  back  the  clock— replacing  col- 
lective bargaining  with  dictation,  negotia- 
tion with  confrontation— America  will  be 
the  loser. 

There  are  those  who  look  at  the  Jolw 
we've  lost  and  dismiss  the  loss  as  a  neces- 
sary byproduct  of  what  the  economist 
Joseph  Schiunpeter  called  "creative  destruc- 
tion." But  the  cost  of  that  destruction,  in 
terms  of  human  misery  and  wasted  talent.  Is 
one  the  nation  cannot  afford. 

The  alternative  path  Is  one  of  "creative 
construction."  This  path  will  lead  to  Indus- 
trial rebirth,  and  It  must  t>e  traveled  togeth- 
er by  labor,  management,  financial  institu- 
tions and  government.  At  the  end  He  greater 
productivity,  greater  prosperity  and  greater 
security. 
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A  MEMORIUM  TO  BLAIR  LEE  III 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  198S 

Mr.  DYSUN.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  memory  of  a  great  American  and 
fellow  Marylander,  Blair  Lee  III. 

Blair  Lee'*  life,  and  the  legacy  he  leaves 
behind,  is  a  rich  testament  to  the  power  of 
conviction.  Forever  the  optimidt,  Mr.  Lee 
tackled  the  challengeii  of  public  service 
with  passion  and  probitv — giving  hid  all  to 
the  people  and  the  State  he  »o  dearly  loved. 

I  will  always  remember  Blair  as  a  kind 
and  generous  man.  who,  guided  by  his  con- 
science, set  an  example  of  sound  judgment 
and  sure  leadership  for  which  all  of  us  in 
Maryland  can  be  proud. 

Among  .Mr.  Lee's  many  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  Maryland,  perhaps  none  is  more 
important  than  in  the  field  of  education. 
Through  Mr.  Lee's  diligent  efforts,  great 
improvements  were  made  In  the  formula 
for  distributing  State  funds,  bringing  equity 
and  excellence  to  Maryland's  public  school 
system.  Moreover,  tut  a  member  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Maryland's  Board  of  Regents, 
Blair  Lee  was  instrumental  in  enhancing 
the  quality  and  Ntature  of  higher  education 
in  .Maryland. 

Typical  of  his  lifelong  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity.  Mr. 
Lee,  while  serving  as  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, took  the  historic  step  of  appointing 
both  the  Hrst  black  and  the  first  woman  to 
sit  on  Maryland's  highest  court,  the  court 
of  appeals.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  of  his 
endeavors,  Blair  Lee  acted  not  out  of  a 
sense  of  self  interest,  but  rather  out  of  an 
unwavering  devotion  to  justice. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
heartfelt  pride  that  I  reflect  upon  the  life 
of  a  truly  great  American.  Blair  I>ee  III.  A 
giving  public  servant  and  fine  family  man, 
Blair  Lee's  memory  will  long  endure.  .\nd 
for  those  of  us  whose  lives  he  touched,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed. 


October  SO,  1985 


TIMELY  SHOW  OF  STRENGTH 

HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OP  CM.IPOR1CIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  OREIER  of  t  alifornia  Mr  Speaker. 
on  October  10.  President  Rj-agan  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  hijarkem  nf  the  Achitle 
Lauro.  At  the  same  timf  the  President  took 
a  significant  step  toward  r<>storini[  iniernH 
tlonal  confidence  in  \mcrica  »  ability  to 
defend  the  citizenn  of  the  free  world 

Along  this  >er>  line  the  San  dabriel 
Valley  Tribune  reprinted  a  pertinent  essay 
from  the  Northern  Territory  Ne»s  m  Au« 
tnilia  recognizinK  Americans  leadership 
role.  I  commend  this  ariicle  to  m>  col- 
leagues as  a  statement  of  our  country's 
commitment  to  stand  up  to  iniernaiional 
terrorism  and  defend  the  democratic  lit>er 
ties  we  hold  so  dear. 


[Reprinted  from  Northern  Territory  News. 

Australia] 

Timely  Show  or  Strewcth 

The  American  stance  on  the  four  hijack 
ers  of  the  Italian  cruiser.  AchlUe  Lauro,  I.-' 
as  Ijelated  as  It  Is  welco.Tie. 

The  Egyptian  plane  ferrying  the  hijackers 
to  an  Arab  sanctuary  was  forced  to  land  at  a 
NATO  base  In  Sicily  by  American  Jet  fight 
era.  The  terrorists  will  nov  face  trial  for 
murder,  either  in  Italy  or  In  the  United 
States. 

It  was  high  time  Americans  did  show  some 
backbone  In  their  dealings  with  terrorists.  A 
lot  of  talk  and  no  action  does  not  deter  the 
kind  of  lunatics  who  murder  peaceful  pas 
sengers  on  a  Mediterranean  cruise. 

But  a  taste  of  their  own  medicine  may.  So 
far  President  Reagan  and  his  advisers  have 
shown  extreme  reluctance  to  use  the  power 
under  their  command.  The  mightiest  nation 
on  earth  has  often  l>een  made  to  look  Impo 
tent  or  foolish  or  l)oth  In  the  face  of  ex 
treme  provocation  by  a  ragbag  of  interna 
tlonal  murdering  gunmen. 

America  has  been  mesmerized  by  Its  fall 
ure  In  Vietnam  and  has  failed  to  realize  that 
It  has  a  very  clear  responsibility  to  act  decl 
sively  in  support  of  Its  own  Interests  and  the 
Interests  of  Its  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  this  failure  Americans  ev 
erywhere  are  at  risk  of  attack  by  anyone 
with  a  grudge  against  the  United  States. 

And  It  Is  never  easy  to  define  preclsels 
what  the  nature  of  the  grudge  Is.  It  range.-^ 
from  "Imperialism"  to  "capitalist  oppres 
slon"  to  "support  for  Israel"  or  any  number 
of  "causes"  that  have  t>ecome  fashionable 
over  the  years. 

Anything  will  do  as  long  as  It  humiliates 
America  and  embarrasses  Its  allies 

Sometimes,  sadly,  the  Americans  them- 
selves have  given  the  distinct  impression 
that  they  have  lost  the  necessary  confl- 
denc*  and  faith  In  their  own  convictions  and 
In  what  their  nation  represents. 

For  too  long  It  has  listened  to  those  who 
claim  that  wealth  Is  guilt  and  freedom  a  sin. 

But  the  United  States  represents  liberty, 
prosperity  and  democracy,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  do  well  to  remember  that, 
without  the  Americans,  we  would  all  l)e 
living  under  the  loathesome  boot  of  totali- 
tarian dictatorships,  be  they  communist  or 
fascist. 

Indeed  many  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries that  seem  to  delight  baiting  America  In 
the  councils  of  the  world  survive  only  be- 
cause of  American  handouts  and  American 
sutisldles. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  many  people 
In  the  free  world  will  have  reacted  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  at  this  show  of  strength. 
Al>out  time. 


HONEY  MILLER-A  LEADER  IN 
QUEENS 


HON.  GARY  L.  .\CKERMAN 

or  KZV,    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr  \(KK,RMA\  Mr  Speaker  I  rise 
tiKla>  in  tribute  to  a  >er>  special  woman. 
Mrs  Hone>  Miller  of  (.Queens  N>.  who  is 
being  honored  for  her  extraordinary  chari- 
table and  political  contributions  by  the 
Lastern  tjueens  H omens  Democratic  Club 
this  Saturday.  November  2.  1985. 


October  30,  1985 

Honey  Miller  han  been  a  political  leader 
in  eastern  t^ueens  for  two  decades  She  has 
lieen  district  leader  for  II  years  and  has 
-erved  as  an  assistant  lo  the  Queens  Bor 
ough  president  Her  inspirinx  actiMsm  ha.* 
ted  her  to  a  variet>  of  roles,  including  a 
I.  rm  as  the  downstate  chairperson  of  the 
VVomen  s  Oemocratic  Stale  (  ommitlee  She 
hH»  led  Kastern  Queens  Democrats  in  man> 
'otiKh  bcttles 

Mr  ■'peaker  Honey  Millers  contribu 
■i.in-  lo  the  Queens  rommuniK  has  gone 
'iir  tn»und  p<ilitical  partisanship  She  has 
-er^ed  as  president  of  the  Douglaslon  chap- 
1  r«  of  (  ancer  tare  and  the  K  nai  H  rith. 
md  tiMik  part  in  a  campaiffn  to  locate  miKs- 
.nt  children  She  ha*  also  been  actively  in- 
wiKed  with  liK-al  ci»ic  issue-  riffhting  for  a 
new  nieKhborhiKtd  library  and  b<-ttef  cit* 
serMces  K»  sp<'akinK  up  when  others  were 
«ileni  and  h»  working  when  others  had 
,:i>en  up  a  cause,  Hone>  Miller  has  earned 
he  appreciation  of  all  of  u* 

I  have  always  tx'en  ama/ed  a'  the  effect 
;  lal  3  few  dedicated  men  and  women  can 
'lave  in  a  communitN  Honey  Miller  is  one 
such  woman  Whether  it  is  a  cause  that  we 
can  all  join  — like  the  iifeand-death  strug- 
gle with  cancer — or  a  pergonal  commitment 
•<i  the  political  and  civic  activities  in  her 
communitv.  Honey  Miller'8  contributions 
have  stood  out  as  a  mark  againHt  which  we 
can  all  be  measured.  I  am  proud  to  call  her 
my  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  Congreas  to  join  me  in  con- 
.'ratulating  the  Eastern  Queens  Women's 
democratic  Club  "Woman  of  the  Year," 
Honey  .Miller,  and  in  wishing  her  the  best 
>f  luck  as  she  continues  to  make  eastern 
Queens  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  memorial  would  publicly  honor  and 
recognize  the  contribution  that  Francis 
Scott  Kev  hH>  made  to  our  national  herit- 
age 


RESOLUTION  TO  HONOR 
TTIANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  DAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 
Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr    Speaker.  1  am  pleased 
to  sponsor  a   resolution   which   would   au- 
thorize   establishment    of    a    memorial    to 
honor  Francis  Scott  Key 

Many  \mericans  have  paid  tribute  to  our 
great  Nation  while  singing  the  ver«tes  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  Few.  howev- 
er know  much  about  the  man  who  wrote 
the  inspiring  poem  "The  Defense  of  Fort 
McHenrv."  which  wax  soon  put  to  music 
and  adopted  a.s  our  national  anthem  in 
1931. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  was  a  young  lawyer 
from  VNashinglon.  DC.  In  1814.  while  on  a 
mission  of  mercy,  in  which  he  freed  an 
aging  phNsician  captured  by  the  British. 
Rev  was  arrested  AH  night  long,  while 
under  guard  he  witnessed  "the  bombs 
bursting  in  air"  o»er  Fort  McHenrv  Karly 
the  next  morning  he  saw  our  Star  Spangled 
Banner  was  still  flying  signaling  the  defeat 
of  the  British  Key  was  verv  moved  by  the 
-ight  of  our  flag  and  captured  that  historic 
moment  with  his  stirring  words  which 
every  patriotic  Americnn  knows. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  E    FAY 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDl 

Of  NFU    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATU'Ef 

Wednesday,  October  30.  :9S5 

Mr.  DIOGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
tiKlay  to  announce  the  election  of  Joseph 
F  Fay  to  the  position  of  national  grand 
treasurer  order  Sons  of  Italy  in  .Amenra. 
Mr  Fay  ha>  tremendous  dedication  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind  l>oth  lf>cally  and 
natiimally  His  election  is  a  filling  tribute 
to  his  wisdom  and  experience  Italian- 
Americans  should  be  greatly  honored  to 
have  such  an  out!«tanding  man  within  our 
community. 

On  Friday.  November  1.  in  Pelham.  V'^  , 
there  will  be  a  dinner  and  dance  acknowl- 
edging his  newly  elected  national  post. 

1  extend  my  fullest  congratulations  and 
wish  Joseph  the  best  of  luck  in  ali  of  his 
endeavors. 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CLEVELAND  JOB  CORPS 
CENTER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  the  Cleveland  Job 
Corps  Center  on  its  20th  anniversary. 
.Alpha  Kappa  .Alpha  Sorority,  Inc.  has 
served  as  the  contractor  for  the  center 
since  it  was  established  in  1965  in  my 
hometown,  the  city  of  Cleveland   OH. 

On  November  1,  1985.  the  national  presi- 
dent of  the  sorority.  Ms  Faye  Bryant,  the 
board  of  directors  and  residents  of  the 
(  leveland  metrop<ilil8n  area  will  celebrate 
the  centers  liOih  anniversary  On  behalf  of 
the  residents  of  '.he  21  »t  CongresBional  Dis- 
trict. I  salute  the  center  staff  and  the  soror- 
ity on  this  significant  occasion 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  closely 
with  the  center  staff  through  the  years 
1  nder  the  strong  leadership  of  Its  former 
directors,  Mrs.  Mary  Chambers  and  Dr 
Zelma  (.eorge  Watson,  the  Cleveland  Job 
Corps  (enter  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
I  nder  the  leadership  of  its  current  execu- 
tive director  Mrs  Jeanne  Walker,  the 
center  staff  continues  this  tradition  of  ex- 
cellence both  to  its  students  and  the  Cleve- 
land community,  at  large 

As  the  center  celebrates  its  20th  anniver- 
sary, it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  refiec'  on 
the  achievements  of  its  staff  and  graduates 
The  (leveland  Job  Corps  Center  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  only  two  centers 
operated  by  a  women's  organization. 

This  particular  center  ha*  a  proven  track 
record  of  success.  Since  opening  its  doors 
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in  1%5,  the  center  has  served  over  li^.OOO 
young  men  and  women.  There  are  more 
than  HfKKJ  graduates  of  the  Cleveland  Job 
(  orps  (enter  Many  of  those  graduates 
have  continued  their  education  in  advanced 
vocational  schools,  colleges,  and  military 
service  CItimately  graduates  have  assumed 
positions  in  various  fields  ranging  from 
public  schoolleacliers.  to  law  enforcement 
officeni  to  bank  officen* 

To  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  slu- 
denw.  the  center  staff  and  facility  have  also 
grown  The  center  has  increased  its  capac- 
ity irom  325  young  women  to  it*  present 
capacity  of  ,530  young  women  and  men. 
Dunng  Its  20-year  span  of  service,  the 
center  staff  moved  from  a  6i-story  facility 
to  lis  present  1! -story  building  in  the  I  ni- 
vemity  Circle  area  of  Cleveland 

Mr  Speaker,  in  addition  lo  serving  the 
students,  the  Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center 
has  made  an  indelible  mark  on  the  commu- 
nity The  center  staff  have  spent  over  J1(>0 
million  in  the  greater  (leveland  community 
through  goods  and  services  purchased  from 
local  businesses  Manv  Cleveland  and  21st 
District  resident*  have  benefited  from  the 
programs  and  training  they  receiveo  at  the 
center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to 
use  this  occasion,  the  20th  annivensary  of 
ihe  Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center  '.o  ac- 
knowledge the  numerous  acromphshmenu 
of  the  center  and  its  dedicated  staff.  The 
center  has  been  a  lifeline  and  a  beacon  of 
hope  to  the  studenU  it  has  served  and  to 
the  people  of  the  21  st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict At  this  time.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  saluting  the  Cleveland  Job 
(3orp9  Center  on  the  occasion  of  its  20th 
anniversary. 


EASTERN  CARIBBEAN  CENTER 


HON.  RON  de  Ll.'GO 

or  THI  VIRCI>  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30,  1985 

Mr  nr  I. !<;<!)  Mr  Speaker  last  year  i 
introduced  legislation  lo  authorize  funding 
for  an  Eastern  t  anbbean  I  enter  at  the 
(  ollege  of  the  Virgin  Islands  This  year  i 
am  joined  by  my  colleagues,  Mr  FOLEY. 
Mr  Barnes.  Mr  (.RA^  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr  (,ARC1A,  Mr  ALEXAMlER.  Mr  Rangel. 
Mr  HiTTO.  Mr  La(,omar.si>.0.  Mr  Berel- 
TER.  and  Mr  (TBrien.  in  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  accomplish  the  same 

The  Eastern  (anbbean  Center  would  be 
developed  to  provide  the  educational  and 
technical  resources  needed  in  the  small 
island  nations  of  the  eastern  (anbbean 
chain  These  sn.all  islands,  an  aflenhoughi 
in  the  planning  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Ini 
tiative  came  to  the  country's  collective  at 
tention  when  President  Reagan  decided  to 
respond  to  requests  made  by  neighboring 
islands  asking  that  I  nited  Slates  invade 
(.renada.  an  island  which  was  rapidly  being 
subsumed  by  (  ommunist  forces  from  with- 
out. Now  that  the  country  ha*  taken  this 
firm  step  in  the  region,  we  need  to  focus 
our  attention  on  assisting  each  of  the  easl- 
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em  Caribbean  nations  in  their  struKK''  for 
economir  viability. 

A  19H4  Rtudy  by  thr  (ipneral  Accountinft 
Office  found  tliat  between  1972  and  19K2 
the  Soviet  Union,  other  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries and  Cuba  HiKniHcantly  stepped  up 
their  all-expenHe  paid  xcholamhip  aid  for 
studentii  from  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America,  by  205  percent.  Meanwhile,  the 
I'nited  StateH  hax  decreaxed  its  ({overn- 
ment-Hponsored  aid  by  52  percent.  The 
impact  of  thiH  educational  asHiBtance  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

The  College  of  the  Virgin  islanda  is  al- 
ready playing  a  small  role  in  countering 
the  imparl  of  this  focus  by  Communist  gov- 
ernment.H  I  have  met  a  number  of  entrepre- 
nt-iirx  and  government  ofriciaU  from  newly 
indi'p4'nd«>nt  eastern  Caribbean  nations 
who  have  trained  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  By 
way  of  example,  the  newest  nation  is  St. 
Kitts  and  Nevis,  and  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture is  a  graduate  of  th?  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  This  means  that  the  gentle- 
man is  the  alumnus  of  an  American,  as  op- 
posed to  a  Soviet,  institution.  The  Impact 
on  his  perspective  should  go  without 
saying.  Furthermore,  the  impact  on  his 
ability  to  respond  to  the  particular  agricul- 
tural needs  of  that  island  nation  is  prob- 
ably greater.  This  latter  point  serves  for 
mainland  L'nited  States  institutions  as  well. 
The  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  fo- 
cused its  curriculum  on  the  specific  needs 
of  small  Canhbi'an  islands.  It  has  amassed 
a  body  of  expertise  on  the  needs  of  these  is- 
lands that  is  hard  to  Tind  in  other  institu- 
tions. 

I  did  not  push  the  proposal  introduced 
last  year  because  I  wanted  the  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  develop  a  complete 
proposal  for  developing  the  Eastern  Carib- 
bean Center.  This  it  has  done.  The  center  is 
roughly  modeled  on  the  east-west  center  in 
Hawaii.  Its  bent  is  more  technical,  however, 
and  it.x  plan  inrludes  the  hands  on  response 
tr)  skilN  needi-d  Iti  avert  crises.  I  think  the 
propoHal  demands  you  attention,  and  your 
•*upp«)r1 

There  !•<  an  impect  of  this  proposal  that  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  encouraging. 
The  I  .S.  Virgin  iHlandn.  an  I  noted,  is 
pleased  with  ILn  I'Latus  as  an  American  ju- 
risdiction What  would  make  the  people  of 
the  island.4  lake  more  pride  in  this  status  is 
to  be  given  a  role  in  the  country's  foreign 
policy  in  the  region.  Thus  far.  Virgin  Is- 
landers have  served  in  three  wars  and  can 
claim  one  IS.  .Ambassador  a.<«  a  native  son. 
I  cannot  understate  the  enthuiia-xm  that 
would  attend  the  K<>deral  (iovernment's 
recoicnition  of  the  role  we  are  uniquely  po- 
sitioned to  play  in  the  eastern  Caribbean. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  TO 
THE  U.N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  wist  UN  M.N 

IN  THE  HODSE  Or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take   this   opportunity   to   commend   Presi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dent  Reagan  for  his  inspiring  address  last 
Thursday  before  the  L'.N.  General  Assem- 
bly. The  President  of  the  Cnited  SUtes 
speaks  for  all  Americans  when  he  declares 
that  we  champion  freedoni  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  practical  and  beneficial,  but  be- 
cause it  is  morally  right  and  just.  Each  of 
us  believes  as  the  President  that: 

Free  people,  whose  governments  rest  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  do  not  wage 
war  on  their  neighbors.  Free  people,  blessed 
by  economic  opportunity,  and  protected  by 
laws  that  respect  the  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual, are  not  driven  toward  the  domination 
of  others. 

The  President  correctly  poinU  to  Ethio- 
pia as  one  of  the  countries  in  this  world 
that  abridges  the  freedom  of  its  people. 
Chairman  Mengistu's  .Marxist-Leninist  cru- 
sade, wholly  supported  by  Soviet  and 
Cuban  troops,  sentences  the  lives  of  Ethio- 
pians to  a  reign  of  terror.  As  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Chester  Crocker  testified  on  October 
16: 

Ethiopia  remains  bereft  of  the  mo«t  basic 
legal,  political,  and  social  freedoms.  This  de- 
plorable human  rights  situation  exists  be- 
cause Chairman  Menglstu  and  a  small  group 
of  associates  wield  ultimate  power  through 
intimidation  and  arbitrary  arrest,  and  main- 
lain  complete  control  over  all  aspects  of 
Ethiopian  life.  There  Is  no  free  press,  no  In- 
dependent means  of  political  participation 
and  no  independent  Judiciary. 

In  Ethiopia,  the  United  States  has 
launched  the  single,  largest  relief  effort  in 
■Africa's  history.  Our  top  priority  has  been 
to  feed  as  many  starving  Ethiopians  as  pos- 
sible. In  stark  contrast,  the  priorities  of 
Ethiopia's  Government  are  to:  F'irst,  wage 
civil  war  against  its  people,  second,  feed  the 
urban  populations,  where  it  derives  its  sup- 
port, third,  forcibly  relocate  1.5  million 
Ethiopians  400  to  600  miles  from  their 
homes,  and.  fourth,  feed  the  starving.  In  no 
uncertain  terms,  the  Ethiopian  Government 
has  played  a  significant  role  in  the  cre- 
ation, maintenance,  and  expansion  of  the 
present  famine. 

The  I'nited  States  has  supplied  over 
460,000  metric  tons  of  food  to  Ethiopia. 
feeding  close  to  4  million  people  Mean- 
while, the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  ha>e  sup- 
plied 1.700  advisers,  2,500  troops,  and  H 
billion  in  weapons 

President  Reagan  calls  for  a  process  of 
negotiaiton.  ihe  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops,  and  national  democratic  reconcilia- 
tion in  Kthiopitt  Furthermore,  the  Presi- 
dent commits  that  until  these  negotiations 
produce  definitive  progreso.  America's  sup- 
port for  strugglinK  democratic  resistance 
forces  must  not  and  nhall  not  cease 

Up  until  now  1  nited  Stales  supporl  In 
Ethiopia  has  been  limited  to  emergency 
economic  assistance  to  the  starving  suffer- 
ing under  (  hairman  Menglstu  Its  time  for 
us  to  lend  support  for  the  Kthloplan  demo- 
cratic resistance  forces  within  the  countrv 
and  in  exile  along  Ethiopia  s  borders  Manv 
of  us  in  Congress  believe  that  now  Is  the 
time  to  help  democracvs  call  In  Ethiopia 
Many  of  us  dare  to  believe  that  libertv  and 
the  torch  of  peace  can  be  achieved  In  Ethi- 
opia: 200  years  ago,  Kertrand  Barere 
warned:    "The    tree   of   liberty    grows    only 
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when  watered  by  the  blood  of  tvranl.s  "  The 
rains  are  returning  to  the  parched  Ethiopi- 
an plains,  nurturing  with  it  a  harvest  of 
unrest. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAESTRO  MARTIN 
CANELLAKIS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  m>  roileagues  the  many  accnm 
plishmentM  (•(  Martin  (  anellakis  as  he 
leaves  his  po-ition  as  music  director  of  the 
Queens  College  Orchestral  Society  His  10 
years  of  service  as  maestro  have  won  him 
the  abiding  respect  and  affection  of  th« 
members  of  the  societv 

HfKinninK    hi"    earlv     musical    studies    at 
the  piano  in  Tientsin.  China,  where  he  was 
born    in    1942    of    Greek-Russian    parents 
.Martin  Canellakis  grew  up  in  Australia  and 
France.  As  a  teen,  Mr.  Canellakis  received 
highest  honors  as  a  pianist  at  the  prestigi 
ous  Ecole  Normale  de  Musique  in  Paris    In 
1960,  he  came  to  the  I  niled  States  to  fur 
ther   his    musical    education   and   was   grad 
ualed    from    ihf    Julliard    School     wher<"    he 
pursued  both  piano  Mnd  conf*ucting  studies 

Mr     t  anellakis    has    worked    with    such 
noted  fiifures  as  Jorge  .Mester.  Sixten  Ehrl- 
ing.    Leon    Karzin.    Walter    Susskind.    and 
Carl   Bamberger   at   the   Mannes   (Ollege   of 
Music,    where    he    received    the    (  arolvn    M 
Perera  .Award  in  orchestral  conducting    At 
the  age  of  24.   he   founded   and   conducted 
the   Peabody   Chamber   Orchestra   and   was 
invited    to    guest    conduct     the     Baltimore 
Symphony    in    the    RiKkefeller    Project    for 
American  .Music    He  has  appeared  on  NET 
television     conducting     the     National     Or 
chestral  .Association,  and  has  conducted  or 
chestral   ensembles   at    the    Meadow    Brook. 
Aspen  and  Southern   \  ermont   Music  Festi- 
vals. F'or  nine  seasons,  he  was  music  direc 
tor  of  the   Brixiklvn   Svmphonv    Orchestra 
and     during    the    lysj-s;;    season,    he    guesi 
conducted    the    Westchester    Svmphonv    Or 
chestra  and  made  several  appearances   iith 
the  Kglevskv   Ballet.  He  received  critical  ac 
claim  for  his  concerts  with  the  (Jueens  (  ol 
lege  Orchestral  Societv   in  performances  at 
New  fork's  Lincoln  Center.  Mr.  Canellakis 
is  currentlv  in  his  third  season  as  music  di- 
rector  of   the    Westchester   Symphony    Or- 
chestra. 

Mr  (  anellakis  has  also  established  an 
international  reputation,  conducting  in 
Denmark  and  Italy,  and  lie  has  been  guest 
conductor  of  the  Jer-usalem  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Israel 

In  his  tenure  as  music  director.  Mr  I  an- 
ellakis has  raised  the  musical  standards  of 
the  Queens  Orchestral  Societv  to  new 
heights,  providinx  the  Flushing  community 
and  the  rest  of  Ijueens  County  with  a 
superb  gualitv  of  music  In  addition,  he  has 
served  the  educational  and  outreach  goals 
of  Queens  College — a  component  of  the 
Citv  Universitv  of  New  York 
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Although  his  students,  friends  and  neigh- 
bors regret  the  fact  that  he  will  be  leaving 
his  position  with  the  Society,  I  am  plea.sed 
to  note  that  Maestro  Canellakis  will  not  be 
leaving  the  cultural  confines  <if  the  F^ighth 
Congressional  District  entirely  He  will 
continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  facul- 
ty a.s  t^ueenslxiroutth  (  ommunity  College 
in  the  Oakland  (.ardens  section  of  Queens 
and  remain  music  director  of  the  Queens- 
borough  College  Orchestra. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
second  vote  on  the  Frank  amendment  to 
the  defense  bill  todav  which  took  place  in 
the  House  prior  to  final  passage.  I  was 
unable  to  make  that  vote  because  I  was  in 
a  meeting  regarding  another  appropria- 
lion.s  bill.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  But  I  did  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  when  .Mr.  FRANK  offered  the 
amendment 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE:  A 
PHYSICIANS  VIEW 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

of  AhlZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  30.  1985 

.Mr.  ID.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement  began  3  vears  ago, 
there  is  still  no  progress  with  nuclear  arms 
talks.  I  have  been  and  remain  hopeful  that 
negotiations  in  Geneva  »ill  bring  forth  suc- 
cess, but  there  is  no  agreement  in  sight.  To 
bring  about  nuclear  arms  control,  I  remain 
convinced  that  we  need  to  implement  a  ne- 
gotiated, bilateral  and  verifiable  nuclear 
freeie  K'or  everv  vear  that  the  arms  race 
continues,  billions  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
arms  that  could  otherwise  be  spent  on  criti- 
cal human  ne«ds. 

Ur  .Andre  Bruwer.  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  .Arizona  and  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Arizona  Chapter  of  Physicians 
for  Social  Resp<msibilily.  ha.s  written  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  for  the  .August  2.  I9H5. 
edition  of  JA.M.A.  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  In  this  article.  Dr. 
Bruwer  draws  an  interesting  parallel  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  cancer  and  the 
search  for  a  solution  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race  In  doing  so,  he  illustrates  the  desper- 
ate need  for  a  nuclear  arms  freeze  He 
might  have  added  that  the  monev  saved  as 
the  result  of  a  freeze  could  be  used  for 
such  causes  as  cancer  research  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  compelling  reading  and  I  insert 
It  in  the  RE(ORI)  at  this  time. 
The  NucixAR  Weapons  Freeze  and  a  Cancer 
Metaphor— A  Physicians  View 
(By  Andre  Bruwer) 

As  a  physician  I  am  intrigued  by  the  bril- 
liant logic  of  the  Idea  of  a  bilateral  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  by  the  nuclear  superpowers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  offers  the  promise  of  an  inspiring  start  to 
a  scaling  dowTi  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  un- 
encumbered by  Intellectually  contorted 
strategies  such  as  the  so-called  build-dowTi 
proposal  or  by  the  frantic  addition  of  more 
and  more  missiles  so  their  elimination  may 
be  negotiated. 

The  language  of  the  freeze  proposal  calls 
on  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  to  work  toward  the  adoption 
of  an  immediate,  verifiable,  mutual  freeze  of 
the  testing,  production,  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery  systems. 

Why  does  such  a  concept  appeal  to  a  phy- 
sician? Let  me  try  to  explain. 

Politicians  are  fond  of  using  medical  meta- 
phors. We  have  heard  about  bombing  an- 
other country  with  "surgical  precision."  We 
have  been  urged  to  "quarantine"  an  un- 
friendly nation.  We  have  been  warned  not 
to  use  "Band-Aid  measures"  to  solve  serious 
social  problems.  Politicians  might  do  well  to 
adopt  a  cancer  metaphor  In  relation  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  They  may  then  also 
come  to  understand  that  the  metaphor  of 
the  freeze  can  be  used  In  a  therapeutic 
sense. 

The  arms  race— and  the  nuclear  arms  race 
in  particular— has  often  been  characterized 
as  a  cancer  invading  human  society.  Uncon- 
trolled, cancer  kills  by  spreading  In  the  tis- 
sues and  through  the  bloodstream  and 
lymph  stream  of  the  human  organizm.  It 
causes  fear  and  discouragement  and  saps 
the  strength  and  energy  of  the  l)ody  in 
which  It  grows.  Billions  of  dollars  and  re- 
search hours  have  been  spent  trying  to  find 
a  cure  for  cancer.  Although,  from  time  to 
time,  there  are  glimmerings  of  hoF>e  of  a 
cure,  cancer  kills  more  people  each  year. 
The  usual  treatment  offered  a  patient  with 
Incurable  cancer  is  palliative,  meaning  that 
the  physician  can  provide  narcotics,  chemo- 
therapy, radiation,  or  mood-elevating  drugs, 
or  a  combination  of  these  methods. 

The  counterpart  of  these  palliative  stand- 
bys  might.  In  the  nuclear  arms  race,  be  seen 
as  "deterrence."  a  method  of  defense  or 
mutual  Intimidation,  that  has  proi'lded,  for 
the  past  40  years,  a  nervous  peace  that  most 
people  l>elleve  cannot  last  long  unless  major 
changes  In  thinking  occur  regarding  con- 
cepts of  living  together  on  one  planet. 

In  the  case  of  human  cancer,  palliation 
win  ususally  make  the  patient's  last  few 
weeks  or  months  of  life  more  bearable. 
Sometimes  It  might  even  create  the  Illusion 
of  cure.  But  palliation  will  not  cure  those  in 
whom  the  cancer  haf  spread  widely  Physi- 
cians do  not  live  under  such  a  misconcep- 
tion. Although  they  always  hope  for  the 
best  for  their  unfortunate  patients.  aJ 
though  they  always  try  to  be  encouraging 
they  are  realists.  They  do  not  mistake  pal- 
liation for  cure. 

Let  us  now  Imagine  that  doctors  through- 
out the  world  might  be  told,  by  some  cosmic 
force,  that  If  they  so  wished,  they  couJd 
achieve  a  cancer  freeze  This  would  mean 
that  they  would  be  able  to  stop  the  process 
of  cancer  in  all  their  affllCi-ed  patients  on  a 
mutually  agreed-on  date,  simply  by  agreeing 
to  do  80.  The  cancer  freeze  would  t>e  univer- 
sal In  every  patient  with  cancer,  the  disease 
would  be  frozen  In  Its  traclis. 

What  would  such  a  halt  tn  the  growtn  of 
cancer  do  for  human  beings?  It  would  not 
cure  any  patients  of  their  cancer,  only  stop 
the  cancers  from  spreading  further  Pur- 
thermore,  and  of  equal  Importance,  it  would 
create  time  for  Immense  SLmounts  of  re- 
search on  cancer  to  continue  and  to  flourish 
In  an  atmosphere  of  renewed  hope  and  an- 
ticipation. Cancer  scientusl*  throughout  the 
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world  would  be  heartened  and  inspired.  Pa- 
tients would  be  gratified  and  Jubilant.  Un- 
fortunately—most unfortunately — doctors 
and  their  patients  cannot  be  given  such  a 
chance. 

In  the  case  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
human  beings  now  have  a  chance  to  stop 
the  spread  of  this  deadly  social  cancer,  an 
opportunity  to  freeze  the  nuclear  weapons 
race  In  its  tracks.  Such  a  freeze  will  not  cure 
the  cancer  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  But  It 
will  allow  people  of  all  nations  In  the  world 
to  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  People  will  find 
new  hope.  It  will  allow  leaders  time  to  work. 
In  a  positive  atmosphere,  toward  the  ellm.1- 
nation  of  nuclear  weapons  Leaders  will  be 
able  to  plan  In  a  spirit  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement. 

There  are  doomsayers  who  say  that  the 
freeze,  as  a  beginning  of  a  return  to  sanity. 
Is  Idealistic  and  unrealistic.  One  can  remind 
them  that  there  were  those  who  lacked  the 
courage  and  the  vision  to  believe  that  a 
former  Inbred.  Inherent  scourge  of  man- 
kind, slavery,  could  be  at)oltshed 

Even  human  sacrifice  was.  at  one  time. 
part  of  human  culture.  There  are  also  those 
who  say  that  a  universal  nuclear  freeze  Is 
not  enough,  that  ts  does  not  diminish  the 
arsenals. 

Imagine  the  outcry,  the  Indignant  con- 
demnation. If.  tn  the  case  of  our  imaginary 
human  cancer  freeze,  a  leading  physlcan 
were  to  say.  "I  oppose  a  caxicer  freeze  be- 
cause It  is  not  enough  One  carmot  Imagine 
any  physlcan  t>elng  so  shortsighted  and  In- 
sensitive to  the  suffering  of  cancer  patients. 

But.  whereas  politician*  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  for  the 
taking,  physicians  and  theL'  patients  will 
never  be  given  a  choice. 

A  bilateral  nuclear  weapons  freeze  is  a 
courageous  and  Inspiring  Idea.  It  would  be  a 
beginning,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki 


EQUITABLE  AUTOMOBILE 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  WALTER  B,  JONES 

OF  NOFTH  CMiCLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  is  intended  to  balance  the 
support  accorded  by  Japan  to  its  maritime 
industry  by  re<)uiring  that  an  equal  number 
of  Japanese  cars  imported  into  the  I  nited 
States  be  transported  on  I  .S  ship*  at  on 
Japanese  ships.  For  the  purpoM  of  thii  leg- 
islation, B  Japanese  ship  includes  vessels 
with  at  least  four  Japanese  citizeni  among 
the  ship's  complement 

I  nder  the  present  system.  8€  percent  of 
the  600  vehicle  carriers  operating  in  the 
world  are  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by 
the  Japanese  interests.  There  it  not  one  ve- 
hicle carrier  registered  under  the  U.S   flag. 

More  than  two-thirdt  of  these  vehicle 
carriers  are  engaged  in  the  lucrative  I'nited 
States-Japan  trade,  bringing  some  1.9  mil- 
lion Japanese  cars  to  our  shore*  in  19K4. 
The  American  public  spent  over  $10.3  bil- 
lion purchasing  these  cars.  The  American 
public  it  ultimately  paying  the  transporta- 
tion cost  and  yet  the  .American  maritime 
industrv  has  no  access  to  this  service    1  am 
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determined  to  »ee  that  we  set  a  fair  crack 
at  it 

Let  me  aitsure  my  colh'sxii''  ^<«'  'his  bill 
in  no  W9V  ahanrlnnf)  thf  (fv  'rH^^t■  ethic  to 
which  our  Natiiin  hax  ndhcrt'd  I  nder  thin 
prufHiHrti  ^'Ni  p«-rrfni  nf  thf  [mnHtxirtHtuin 
n<T\i(c  f.iuld  h*-  pnnKifd  b»  rarruT*  wh.i 
Htf  nfiihff  Jupanet*"  nur  I  nitf<)  >!Hlf« 
Hii»c.t-i  if  «H  !h«-»  h«>e  docii-  hmtorii-Hlh 
the  J«p»nem-  rhiH>*c  'i,  nupporl  their  hiiih 
cost  merrhHn!  Ci-e?  h\  haMni;  I  >  .m 
buyers  pH>  the  freiithi  then  «  like  numtxfr 
of  cars  *«  rtri-  CHrned  on  Jrtpanem-  shipn 
»!il  hrtM-  ti>  move  on   I     >    ihip" 

i'his  hili  will  prioide  obvioti*  (xTiefiti!  to 
our  national  lecuntv  and  econonTu  ».'ll- 
txinx  The  inililiir>  estahlishmenl  hn.«  !on|t 
heralded  the  advantajces  of  niil  on  rod  off 
iihip«  for  use  in  areax  »lthmil  'he  ■  ophlJttl- 
cated  thoreside  rguipmen!  necessary  to 
service  ti  i-iinlHinership 

in  riddition  'here  have  t>een  <.tmt  indica- 
tions that  both  'he  Japanese  i.overnment 
and  Japanese  n  ij  I  o  makers  ti'e  «<ilin^  lo 
l,,i,K  riosei-.  n'-  i-Hsin^  ;he  aeress  lo  the  car- 
inrf-'nt  niars.'i  '"- ^  r  '•  ->  flax  .-arrieni.  The 
bili  1  am  inin«iurm<  *ill  help  provide  an 
avenue  between  "or  carruTs  and  the  fine 
Japanese  ^ui  irn"tiv -■  products  that  have 
become  -i.  (>!puiaf  II  our  country.  We 
must  not  el  iir  <!eaiifast  determination  to 
set  a  lalsse^  imre  •  (.ample  to  the  world 
leave  our  maritime  industry  without  a 
cargo. 

Finally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  the  promotion  of  our  maritime  industry 
by  cosponsoring  my  bill.  Together  we  can 
provide  a  strong  and  effective  chorus  of 
support  for  our  merchant  marine  and  the 
economy  of  our  Nation. 


FAMILY  PLANNING 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  wrw  YORx 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI:S 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr    SCHRIER.    Mr.   Speaker,    I    rise   in 

<iipp«'f  •(  legislation  introduced  today  by 
S  AM  ■>   JDH-vso.N  of  l_onnecticut 

^his  eKisiation  will  amend  the  Foreign 
.Aisistanie  \ct  to  require  all  Agency  for 
International  Development  family  planning 
jfraniee«  ••>  provide  rlienta  with  an  accurate 
desi-nption  .if  'he  effectiveness  and  risks  of 
all  major  nieihiHl^  >f  familv  planning  and 
institute  ti  >v  stern  ..f  referral  to  family 
planninj;   providers  .ifferinu  other    ni.thod- 

\  <imilar  nSaiulorv  provision  Hh-c  i'.n,; 
been  par!  of  the  In*  ■luihon/i  ii<  ^Tio-Htic 
familv   planninx  pioKram-i 

ProvidinK  n  lafeteria  approach"  to 
fnmilv  planning  is  esp«»<iallv  important  for 
developinic  nations 

\s  vte  heard  in  tesfim-in*  before  the  Sci- 
ence an<!  lechnoioKv  <  Sutvommittee  on 
.Natural  Kesources  Xifricullure  Kesearch. 
and  Environment,  v»hich  I  chair,  the  suc- 
cess of  'he  natural  familv  planning  method 
depend-  upon  the  motivation  of  the  couple, 
the  <|uaiilv  uf  instruction  the  couple  re- 
ceives, and  the  followup  by  the  instructor 
to  ensure  that  the  couple  understands  the 
method. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  order  to  make  natural  familv  plannmif 
effective  an  enormous  amount  of  time-con 
suming    training    and    Hupervixion    is    re- 
quired. 

\  recent  article  in  Science  pointed  out 
thai  natural  family  planning  in  also  very 
etpt'nsive — estimated  at  J17.3  per  couple  a» 
compared  to  $.U  per  couple  for  other  con- 
traceptive uners. 

iilher  factorv  ..iich  as  p<Mir  health  and 
hiKient  ,1110  •i.le-.pread  female  circumci- 
sion render  hi-  nosh.x!  tiappropnale  for 
use  in  d**ve!opini;  i.-unirt,-;.  -Nuch  a^  thoae 
in  sub-Saharnn    Vfn,  1     .!.  - t>erately  in  need 

of  family   plnnninK   rt-.^i..Uin.  e. 

To  nl!o»  Mil  to  make  exceptions  and  to 
fund  fiifioi*  planning  groups  which  exclude 
all  mettiod-  ■•{  birth  control  other  than 
p«Tiodii  iihstinence  is  not  only  medically 
unsound  It  IS  insensitive  and  inappropriate 
in  a  region  like  sub-Saharan  .Airica  where 
family  planning  resources  are  already 
stretched  too  thin. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  CHOPIN  SINGING  SOCIE- 
TY, INC.  OF  PASSAIC,  NJ,  UPON 
THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THEIR 
FOUNDING 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSrV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30.  1985 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  No- 
vember 3,  the  Chopin  Singing  Society.  Inc. 
of  Passaic.  NJ,  will  celebrate  the  75th  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  of  the  founding  of  this  most 
prestigious  group  of  vocalists.  I  know  you 
and  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Chopin  Sing- 
ing Society.  Inc.  upon  this  most  historic  ob- 
servance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  let  me  com- 
mend to  you  the  officers  and  directors  of 
this  highly  talented  choral  group  who 
throughout  the  past  75  years  have  served 
their  membership  and  the  people  of  our 
community  with  their  dynamic  vocal 
rhythm,  melody  and  harmony.  A  roster  of 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  Committee,  officers 
and  members  is,  as  follows: 

Chopiw  Siitoino  Socimf,  Inc. 

DIAMOND  JUBItJCS  COMMITTXI  AlfD  OmCKRS 

John  A.  Budzlnskl,  Oeneral  Chairm&r. 
Ball  Chairman,  President. 

Stephen  O.  Stys.  Honorary  Chalrmai. 
Banquet  Committee,  Board  of  Directors. 

Anthony  A.  Szal,  Honorary  Chairman, 
Se  rgean  t  ■  at  -  Arms . 

Christopher  C.  Rendenna,  Concert  Chair- 
man, Director. 

Vincent  Rendenna.  Reception  Committee. 
Vice  President. 

John  Zaunczkowakl,  Journal  Committee. 
Recording  Secretary. 

Anthony  Nleradka.  Treasurer. 

Richard  D&szczyszak.  Banquet  Commit- 
tee. Financial  Secretary. 

Anthony  Stelmach,  Librarian. 
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FYed  Slwlec.  Librarian. 

Mitchell  M.  Zak,  Board  of  Directors. 

Jerry  Wlodarczyk.  Board  of  Directors. 

Stanley  A.  Kobylarz.  Journal  Committee, 
Board  of  Directors. 

Reverend  Gerard  J.  Sudol,  Liturgy  Com- 
mittee. 

Brent  J   Iskra.  Liturgy  Committee. 

Peter  C  E^agler.  Liturgy  Committee. 

Edward  A.  Blyskal.  Reception  Committee. 

HEMBERSHIP 

David  Anderson,  Tadeusz  BednarskI;  Stan- 
ley Bednarz,  Sr.;  Stanley  Bednari,  Jr.;  Fred 
GUI;  Louis  J.  GUI.  Sr  ;  Louis  J.  Gill,  Jr.; 
Eugene  Halka. 

Henry  Kllanowskl;  Walter  Kobylarz;  John 
Kr&ska.  Arthur  Lewandowskl;  Stephan 
Modrzynskl;  Zblgnlew  Nlejadllk:  Stanley 
Sloma;  Thaddeus  Szarawarski 

Thomas  Tencza;  Richard  Vetanovetz; 
Edward  B,  Vtsocky;  Gerald  Wlodarczyk: 
Walter  Wojclk;  John  Wolosz,  Sr.;  Edward 
Zak:  Casey  Zlemba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chopin  Singing  Society, 
Inc..  of  Passaic,  NJ,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
male  independent  choral  groups  still  active 
in  the  United  Sutes.  The  society  was  offi- 
cially organized  on  March  10.  1910  in 
honor  of  Frederic  Chopin's  100th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth.  Their  first  musical  direc- 
tor was  Edmund  Sennert.  whose  family 
formed  the  core  of  the  first  chorus.  Mr. 
Sennert  led  the  group  until  he  went  to  his 
eternal  rest  in  1951. 

The  society's  first  performance  was  in  a 
commemorative  program  honoring  Polish 
patriots  who  died  in  the  revolt  against  Rus- 
sian occupation  in  1830.  When  World  War  I 
began.  75  percent  of  the  active  members 
joined  either  the  newly  organized  Polish 
Legion  or  the  Polish  .\rmy.  while  the  re- 
maining members  kept  the  organization 
alive  with  fundraising  drives,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  which  was  for  the  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  Poland.  .After  the  armistice,  the 
chorus  resumed  its  primary  function  of 
promoting  and  maintaining  Polish  culture 
through  song. 

Some  of  the  choir's  earlier  accomplish- 
ments included  performing  for  the  first 
time  in  America  the  otHTM  H«ikH  ipF>ear- 
ing  In  one  of  the  act-  'f  bi  u^ m  '•'  Tro- 
vatore"  at  the  .Montauk  'h.-nT>-  .^  i'ri^»!ii<  . 
NJ,  as  well  as  beinit  on  :h.-  ->\m<-  (ir.iiirurn 
with  (;,ovanni  Maninelli  at  the  Passaic 
High  School  in  I'ansaic   NJ 

The  Chopin  Singinx  >ocietv  i«  a  member 
of  the  Polinh  Singers  Mliance  .if  America — 
a  choral  orxanuation  comprised  of  six  dis- 
tricts in  North    America 

With  the  panMinK  of  Kdmund  Sennert,  the 
position  of  choral  director  was  Tilled  from 
the  membership  ranks  hv  Kdward  Janiec  a 
protege  of  Mr    Sennert  « 

I  nder  Mr  janiec's  directorship,  !  he 
chorus  acquired  distinction  when  lhe>  re- 
cieved  the  hiKhest  rating  ever  given  a 
chorUK  in  an  International  i  horal  competi- 
tion of  the  I'olish  Mngers  \lliance  of 
America  The  ...m  letv  also  achieved  distinc- 
tion bv  beinii  the  onlv  chorus  in  the  i'olmh 
Singent  Alliance  of  America  to  win  the  cov- 
eted traveling  (  ardinal  Hlond  Trophy  la 
rare  Polioh  coined  trophv  '  three  times — 
twice  in  nucceswion.  This  premigiouH  award 
is  presented  every  third  vear  b.v   the  Colish 
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^ingerv  \llianre  of  \merica  to  the  best  of 
apprimmatelv  .i.'i  I'olish  choruses. 

\  hulging  trophy  case  at  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple^  Home  in  Passaic,  NJ,  holds  many 
proud  reminders  of  the  society's  success  in 
these  comp«'tition». 

Although  most  of  the  songs  in  their  rep- 
ertoire are  pre- World  War  II  military  or 
old  folk,  the  Chopin  Singing  Society  prides 
itself  on  its  diversity  of  singing  Latin  and 
English,  pop,  classic  and  barbershop  In  ad- 
dition to  performing  at  weddings,  church 
services,  social  and  community  functions. 
festivals,  concerts,  and  patriotic  celebra- 
tions, the  chorus  also  holds  ther  own 
annual  concert  in  April  and  competes  each 
spring  with  other  Polish  singmg  groups  in 
regional  and  national  choral  contests.  In 
all  the  society  makes  appnuimaiely  20  ap- 
pearances per  year.  The  choir  also  adds  to 
its  credits  their  two  record  albums  f'olskie 
Kolendy" — Polish  Christmas  Carols — and 
"Songs  of  Poland." 

In  1979  the  Chopin  Singing  St>ciety  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  the  Polish 
Peoples  Home,  their  headquarters  for  the 
past  75  years.  This  grand,  aging  building  is 
being  restored  by  the  members  into  a 
center  for  cultural  and  community  activity. 

The  current  musical  director  is  Christo- 
pher C.  Rendenna  who  was  also  chosen 
from  the  membership  ranks  after  the  pass- 
ing of  longtime  leader  Kdward  Janiec  in 
July  of  1984.  Huring  its  long  history  the 
Chopin  Singing  Society  has  been  led  by 
only  three  choral  directors. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  gala  celebration  is 
planned  at  the  Polish  Peoples  Home  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  November  3.  19IS5  to  cul- 
minate an  anniversary  year  of  outstanding 
programs  hustling  with  activity  for  the 
chorus.  \  busv  month  of  December  1984 
consisted  of  performances  at  Christmas 
concerts  and  appearances  at  various 
church  services  in  Nutley.  Passaic,  West 
Paterson.  Clifton  and  (iarfield,  NJ.  A  fea- 
ture article  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
Bergen  Record  "(lose-l  p"  was  followed  by 
two  singing  app«'arances  on  the  "Poionian 
Hour"  on  Meadowlands  TV  Cable  3  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  Herald  News 
and  the  Passaic  Citizen's  "N'iew  at  the  Top" 
continued  into  the  New  Year  with  stories  of 
the  society's  long  history.  With  their  Kcbru- 
ary  9  annual  "Polka  Nile  Dance"  and  the 
Jimmy  Sturr  Kand.  the  Chopin  Singing  .So- 
ciety began  a  year  long  celebration  com- 
memorating its  75th  anniversary 

.Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  indeed  all  gam 
strength  from  our  heritage.  The  success  of 
the  Chopin  Singing  Society  to  endure 
throughout  three-quarters  of  a  century 
stems  not  only  from  its  members'  dedica- 
tion and  contribution  to  the  community 
but  also  for  its  desire  to  never  stray  from 
their  original  purpose  to  promote  and 
maintain  Polish  culture  through  song. 

.\s  a  nation  comprised  of  all  people  of  all 
nationalities  and  regions  throughout  the 
world,  each  singularly,  and  rightfully  so, 
proud  of  his  or  her  individual  heritage  and 
united  in  common  endeavor  of  freedom. 
Justice,  and  a  good  life  for  all.  we  can  most 
assuredly  be  proud  of  the  exemplary 
achievements  that  the  people  of  Polish  her- 


itage have  contributed  to  America  s  great- 
ness. The  most  artistic  vocalists  and  mas- 
ters of  sound  and  musical  selections  of  the 
Chopin  Singing  Society  encourage  and 
bring  forth  sp<intaneous  participation  and 
delightful  relaxation  and  recreation  to 
their  audiences.  Their  Polish  melodies 
bring  inspiration  and  reflection  on  the 
wealth  of  wisdom,  standards  of  excellence, 
and  cultural  enrichment  that  the  people  of 
Polish  heritage  h&ve  contributed  lo  the 
quality  of  life  and  way  of  life  here  m  Amer- 
ica 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  join  the  (  hopin  Sing- 
ing Society  in  celebrating  their  anniversa- 
ry, we  express  appreciation  for  their  talent- 
ed artistry  and  musical  performances 
which  have  brought  joy  and  happiness  to 
our  people  Their  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  .American  way  of  life  and  the  .Ameri- 
can dream  has  truly  enriched  our  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation.  We  do  indeed 
salute  the  Chopin  Singing  Society.  Inc.  of 
Pa.ssaic.  NJ,  upon  the  celebration  and  com- 
memoration of  their  75th  Diamond  Jubilee 
Anniversary. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  w'lll  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
October  31.  1985.  mav  be  found  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today  s  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

NOVEMBER  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Stanley  Sporkin,  of  Mary- 
land, to  he  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Room  to  be  annoimced 
9:15  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of  the  Staggers   Rail   Act 
(P.L.  96-448). 

SR-253 


9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  farm  credit  system, 
and  to  discuss  possible  legislative  rem- 
edies. 

SR-328A 
Finance 

Health  Sutx;ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1551.  to  provide 
for  administrative  appeals  and  judicial 
review  under  I*art  B  of  Medicare,  and 
to  review  the  l)eneficiary  and  provider 
appeals  provisions  under  Part  A  and  B 
of  the  Medicare  program. 

SI>-215 
Joint  Ekjonomic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  October. 

SD-342 

NOVEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(P.L.  96-^48). 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  space 
technology  on  htiman  resources. 

SD-430 
NOVEMBERS 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  regional 
airlines, 

SR-263 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S,  1787,  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Bttslness  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    appropriating    funds    for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

SD-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  matters  relating 
to  certain  actiWlies  and  decision 
making  policies  of  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

SD-342 

NOVEMBER  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  problems 
associated  with  construction  of  Hawaii 
Interstate    H-3,    including    parkland 
protection  issues. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1654.  to  provide 
for  criminal  forfeiture  of  proceeds  de- 
rived from  espionage  activities  and  re- 
wards for  informants  providing  infor- 
mation leading  to  arrests  in  espionage 
cases. 

SD-226 
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Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 

Subcommittee 
Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  farm  bank- 
ruptcy. 

SD-«38 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
ScleYice.  TechnoloKy.  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold  Joint   hearings  on   the  space 
world  administrative  radio  (WARC). 

SR-253 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SI>-226 

NOVEMBER  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  insurance  and  space 
commercialization. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m.  | 

Armed  Services 

Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  status  and  Impact  of  certain  legis- 
lative provisions  to  reform  the  defense 
acquisition  process. 

SE>-138 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1684.  to 
declare  that  the  U.S.  holds  certain 
Chllocco  Indian  School  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Kaw,  Otoe-Mtssouri.  Ponca, 
and  Tonkawa  Indian  Tribes  of  Oklaho- 
ma. S.  1728.  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  lease  certain 
lands  held  In  trust  for  up  to  ninety- 
nine  years,  S.  1298,  to  coordinate  and 
expand  services  for  the  prevention, 
identification,  end  treatment  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  among  Indian 
youth,  S.  1621.  to  revise  the  Indian 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1978. 
by  defining  the  ellglbUlty  of  children 
who  attend  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs funded  achoola,  and  S.  1396,  to 
settle  imresolved  daimc  relating  to 
certain  allotted  Indian  lands  on  the 
White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in 
Minnesota.  1 

t  SR-38S 
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9:15  a.m.  , 

Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  report  on 
proposed  reform  of  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal insurance  program  (Medicare  Part 
A)  method  of  paying  for  capital  costs. 

SD-215 
9:30  a.m. 
Eiiergy  and  Natur>i.  Kisciurces 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  570.  S.  372.  S. 
946.  and  S.  913.  bllU  to  Improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  coal  leas- 
ing  program,  and  other  coal   related 
issues.  1 

\  8D-366 

10:30  am.  ^ 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Jennifer  L.  Dom,  of  Maryland,  to  be 


Associate  Deputy  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

SR-253 

NOVEMBER  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  espionage  activi- 
ties In  the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee  Courts  Subcommittee 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  on  farm  bank- 
ruptcy. 

SD-106 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
trade  on  employment  and  productivi- 
ty. 

SD-562 

NOVEMBER  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on   LAND- 
SAT  commercialization. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  nutrition  and  fit- 
ness in  public  health. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-366 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1452,  to  settle 
certain    Indian    Isind    claims    In    Gay 
Hesid.  Massachusetts. 

SD-628 

NOVEMBER  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  espionage  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on   regula- 
tory activities  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget 

SD-S02 
10:00  a.m. 
ESiergyandN^     -^    ;',   ^    ^rces 
To  hold  ovc.-s.i         "a-  r.gs  on  the  Presi- 
dent's July  8    ^^»   National  Defense 
Stockpile       n-.-ae::.. nation"     proposal 
and  its  potential  Impact  on  the  domes- 
tic mining  Industry. 

80-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Aru.  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD-430 


NOV?  V!':-  !•:  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     E^vironmenta 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To     resume     oversight     hearings     on 
ground-water    level    and    use    and    on 
ground-water  quality  and  flow  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

SI>-406 

NOVEMBER  18 
9:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program 
(Medicso-e  Part  B)  payments  for  physi- 
cian services,  focusing  on  efforts  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  others  to  assess  the  cur- 
rent payment  mechanism  and  develop 
reform  options. 

SD-215 

NOVEMBER  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  192.  to  au- 
thorize   financial    assistance    for    the 
Northern  Mariana  Isiands. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade,  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  promotion  of 
domestic  tourism. 

SR-253 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  discuss  pending 
business. 

EP-lOO,  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  certain 
barriers  to  health  care. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.    Nuclear   Proliferation   and   Gov- 
ernment Processes  Suocommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the   1985  Confer- 
ences on  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolif- 
eration  of   Nuclear   Weapons  and   on 
the      International     Atomic     Energy 
Agency. 

SD-342 

NOVEMBER  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Sulx;ommlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  aviation 
labor  issues. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings   to    review 
Federal   Energy   Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's Order  436.  final  rule  and  notice 
requesting  supplemental  comments  on 
regulation    of    natural    gas    pipelines 
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after      partial      wellhead      decontrol 
(Docket  No.  RM85-1-000). 

SD-366 

DECEMBER  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  issues  of  child- 
care,  focusing  on  education,  job  train- 
ing and  the  labor  market. 

SD-430 


DECEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1785,  to  amend 
the    Garrison    diversion    project    In 
North  Dakota. 

SD-366 
EInvironment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  environ- 
mental effects  of  global  atmospheric 
warmings. 

SD-406 


CANCELLATIONS 

OCTOBER  31 

10:00  a.m. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Office  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

SR  4  28.A 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Rl^\^'r^'nd  Paul  Durham, 
Radnor  Hapti.st  Church,  Nashville, 
TN.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Father  In  Heaven! 

We  thank  You  today  for  the  bless- 
ings that  You  have  t>een  so  Und  to 
give  that  has  made  us  to  be  a  great 
nation.  I  pray  for  our  President  and 
his  staff  of  our  Nation  as  they  labor 
each  day  for  us. 

Now  Lord,  this  great  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, wilt  Thou  bless  our 
Speaker  and  every  Member  as  only 
You  can  do.  I  pray  for  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  be  given  to  them,  as  they 
think,  plan,  pray,  smd  vote  on  every 
issue  that  comes  before  them. 

Dear  God,  may  Your  love  abound 
with  each  and  this  love  be  so  demon- 
strated that,  so  as  goes  the  House,  so 
goes  our  Nation.  Emd  also  goes  our 
world;  that  we  will  find  love  and  peace 
with  all  Your  people  everywhere,  and 
above  all  that  we  have  peace  with 
Thee.  I  pray  this  prayer  in  Your  name. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  267,  nays 
127,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
39,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

3801 

YEAS— 267 

Ackerman 

Aipin 

Bevin 

Akaka 

Atkins 

Blaggl 

Alexander 

Barnard 

Boggs 

Anderson 

Barnes 

Boland 

Andrews 

Bates 

Boner  (TN) 

Annunzio 

Bedell 

Bontor<MI) 

Anthony 

Bellenson 

Bonker 

Applegate 

Bennett 

BorskI 

Archer 

Berman 

Boico 

Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooke 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustainante 
Byron 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
ChappeU 
Coelho 

Coleman  <TX) 
Com  best 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Daschle 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
DIoOuardI 
Donnelly 
Dorgan  (NDi 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreler 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
Early 

Eckart  (OH) 
Eckert  (NY) 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
English 
Erdrelch 
Evans  (ID 
Fascell 
Pazlo 
Pelghan 
Pish 
Flippo 
Florlo 
FoglletU 
Foley 
Ford  (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank 
Franklin 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Oejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gllckman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Oradtson 
Gray  (ID 
Gray  (PA) 
Green 
Ouarlnl 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmldt 
Hansen 
Hartnett 
Hatcher 


Armey 

Badham 

Bartlelt 


Hawkins 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hlllls 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kermelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lanlos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Uplnskl 

Livingston 

Long 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McColliom 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMillan 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulakI 

Miller  (CA) 

MIneU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murthk 

Myen 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Obentar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Packard 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Peaae 

NAYS- 127 

Barton 
Bentley 
Bereuter 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roce 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (OA) 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shumway 

SIsUky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NEI 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhIUey 

Whitten 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Bnirakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 


Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coau 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Del^y 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Durbin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans (lA) 

Pawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Gregg 

Grot  berg 

Ounderaon 

Hayes 

Hendon 

Hller 

Holt 

Ireland 


Jacobs 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

I^gomarslno 

LatU 

Leach  (LA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FD 

LIghtfoot 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCandless 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell 

MoUnarl 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

NIelson 

Oxley 

Penny 

Pursell 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 


Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SIkorskI 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Traflcani 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


ANSWERED  -PRESENT"-! 
Dymally 


NOT  VOTING-39 


Addabbo 

AuColn 

Bateman 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbell 

Cheney 

Collins 

Daniel 

Dingell 

Dixon 

E^merson 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 


Gsydos 

Goodling 

Heftel 

Hunter 

LaFalce 

Leiand 

Man  ton 

Marlenee 

Miller  (WA) 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 


Oakar 

Owens 

ParrlB 

Ridge 

Roybal 

Shelby 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Tauzln 

Weber 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wortley 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


REV.  PAUL  DURHAM.  RADNOR 
BAPTIST  CHURCH,  CHAPLAIN 
OF  THE  DAY 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Reverend  Paul  Durham  from  Nash- 
ville, TN,  and  to  thank  him  for  officl- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  dimng  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Boldface  type  indicates  words  insened  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ating  in  the  opening  prayer  today  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

His  accomplishments  are  worth 
noting.  He  is  the  Reverend  of  the 
Radnor  Baptist  Church  in  Nashville, 
2.500  members  strong  and  the  fastest 
growing  church  in  Nashville  for  2  con- 
secutive years. 

He  oversees  a  senior  citizens  housing 
unit,  a  Baptist  academy,  a  Baptist 
child  care  facility,  and  a  'before  and 
after  school  program"  for  working 
mothers. 

He  is  an  executive  board  member  of 
the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  the 
Tennessee  Baptist  Convention,  the 
Nashville  Baptist  Association,  and  is 
active  in  several  other  community 
projects. 

Included  in  all  this,  he  has  been 
married  to  his  lovely  wife  Nadene  for 
32  years  and  has  raised  four  sons.  He 
is  now  the  proud  grandfather  of  three 
girls. 

He  has  become  a  successful  investor 
in  the  middle  Tennessee  area  and  is 
either  the  chairman  of  the  board  or 
owner  of  several  corporations. 

His  generosity  is  well  known  and  I 
am  proud  to  call  him  a  friend.  Once 
again,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues.  I 
welcome  Rev.  Paul  Durham  and  thank 
him  for  honoring  us  this  morning. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  DAVIS 
LODGE 

(Mr.  McKINNEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  deep  personal,  as  well 
as  national,  loss  that  I  announce  to 
the  House  the  sad  death  of  John  Davis 
Lodge,  a  former  colleague  of  ours  from 
1947  to  1950,  and  a  predecessor  of 
mine  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  seat 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Connecticut  and  our  Nation  lost  an 
incredible  public  servant.  Few  men 
have  served  in  so  many  capacities.  Not 
only  was  John  Davis  Lodge  a  Con- 
gressman, he  was  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  He  was  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  Ambassador  to  Swit- 
zerland, Ambassador  to  Argentina, 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  was.  in  fact,  a  Strike  Force  Ambas- 
sador for  President  Eisenhower  for 
many  years. 

D  1025 

But  John  Davis  Lodge  left  his  mark 
on  the  average  man  in  Connecticut 
also.  At  a  time  when  nobody  would 
confront  the  necessity  of  building  1-95 
through  southern  Connecticut,  Gover- 
nor John  Davis  Lodge  did  it,  even 
though  he  knew  his  own  political 
party  would  rebel  against  him. 

John  Davis  Lodge  was  bested  by  no 
one  in  his  love  for  his  country,  his  re- 
spect for  its  system  of  government, 
and  his  feisty  hate  of  the  dangers  com- 


munism presents  to  the  free  world. 
The  last  time  he  was  in  my  office  was 
to  talk  about  where  he  could  go  to 
continue  to  work  for  his  country.  On 
the  night  he  died,  John  Davis  Lodge 
delivered  a  speech  to  the  New  York 
Republican  Club  blasting  the  continu- 
ing threat  of  international  commu- 
nism. He  died  almost  immediately 
thereafter. 

I  think,  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  John  is  smiling  down  on  us  now, 
saying,  "I  blasted  those  Commies  once 
more,  and  then  I  went  to  my  Lord." 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  COSYY-H- 
ENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  3036, 
TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
AND  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1986 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  3036)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  127 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Congressman  James  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  127. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H  R.  1626 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
deleted  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1626. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN-THE  SON  OF 

FRANKENSTEIN 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  Halloween,  and  it  is  an  appro- 
priate date  to  celebrate  the  Gramm- 
Latta  bill  because  It  Is  a  Frankenstein. 
It  was  enacted  in  1981  and  has  pro- 
duced the  largest  deficit  ever  before 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


That  deficit  was  funded  by  foreign 
money  which  has  encouraged  a  flood 
tide  of  imports  into  our  country  that 
has  produced  the  largest  trade  deficit 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Simultaneously,  the  inflated 
dollar  has  priced  our  farm  products 
out  of  world  competition,  and  today 
there  is  a  hearing  in  order  to  bail  out 
the  Farm  Credit  System  under  which  I 
am  told  the  farmers  owe  about  $213 
billion. 

Now  there  is  another  Frankeristein 
called  Gramm-Rudman,  which  may  be 
the  son  of  Frarvkenstein.  and  it  offers 
to  us  another  horror  that  would  dupli- 
cate-the  Frankenstein  on  the  Gramm- 
Latta  Act  of  1981.  It  has  horrified  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  needed  is  the 
treat  of  Presidential  leadership,  not 
the  trick  of  Gramm-Rudman  that  will 
produce  the  son  of  Frsuikenstein  for 
Halloween  of  1985 


THE  GRADISON  DEFICIT- 
REDUCTION  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  t>er- 
misslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  first 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  previous  question  on  the  rule  we 
will  be  taking  up  after  the  1 -minute 
speeches  today.  That  is  the  rule  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  reconciliation  pack- 
age, H.R.  3128. 

This  rule  is  unfair.  It  does  not  allow 
several  very  crucial  amendments  to  be 
made  in  order  under  that  rule  and  to 
be  voted  on  by  our  colleagues. 

The  Gradison  amendment  that  was 
requested  would  actually,  according  to 
CBO  estimates,  sa\e  about  $1  billion 
that  would  be  cut  from  this  reconcilia- 
tion. The  Health  and  Human  Sen-ices 
Department  says  that  figure  actually 
would  be  closer  to  $2.3  billion. 

Also  the  Moore  amendment  that  was 
offered  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  defeated  by  an  18-17  vote 
and  was  not  made  in  order.  This 
Eunendment  also  would  save  money  on 
the  hospital  D.R.G.'s. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
defeat  the  previous  question.  Let  us 
make  these  Important  amendments  In 
order  for  consideration  in  the  House. 

Many  colleagues  have  been  asking 
about  what  the  schedule  is  going  to  be 
after  this  reconciliation  bill  today,  to- 
night and  tomorrow.  Nobody  knows, 
but  I  tell  the  Members  what  should  be 
voted  on  tonight  or  certainly  by  to- 
morrow, and  that  is  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit-reduction  package. 
The  conferees  have  had  2  weeks  now, 
and  all  we  have  had  so  far  is  a  lot  of 
jockeying,  positioning,  and  demagog- 
Ing.  It  Is  time  that  the  conferees  got 
together  to  bring  a  package  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  so  that  we  can  vote 
on  Gramm-Rudman. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  demand  a  vote  on 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  legislation 
tomorrow  so  that  Social  Security  does 
not  have  to  be  dlslnvested. 


THE  DISINVESTMENT  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  smd  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee yesterday,  it  was  revealed 
that  in  September  of  this  year,  with- 
out any  public  notice  or  warning  to 
the  Congress,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  began  converting  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund  reserves  Into  cash, 
and  using  this  money  to  pay  benefits. 
At  the  same  time  the  Treasury  De- 
partment began  using  PICA  tax  re- 
ceipts to  pay  the  current  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Government.  As 
a  result,  by  tonight  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  will  have  been  reduced 
from  $37  billion  to  $8  billion,  and  they 
will  be  insufficient  to  pay  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  due  in  December  unless 
Congress  acts  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  administration  has  deliberately 
chosen  to  continue  spending  billions  of 
dollars  more  than  it  receives  each 
month,  amd.  since  it  can  no  longer 
borrow  these  billions  from  the  money 
lenders.  It  Is  misappropriating  them 
from  the  Social  Security  trust  funds. 

This  financial  shell  game  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  robbing  the  trust  funds 
of  Interest  payments  to  which  they  are 
legally  entitled.  Because  the  Interest 
bearing  Treasury  bonds  held  by  the 
trust  funds  are  being  drawn  down,  and 
will  likely  be  reinvested  at  a  lower  in- 
terest rate,  the  trust  funds  face  the 
loss  of  $1  to  $2  billion  In  interest  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Finally,  this  economic  flimflam 
cannot  help  but  undermine  public  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  Social 
Security  System. 

Congress  must  act  Immediately  to 
stop  this  outrage,  to  restore  all  the 
money  taken  from  the  trust  funds, 
and  to  prohibit  any  administration 
from  resorting  to  this  kind  of  shame- 
ful bookkeeping  trickery  In  the  future. 


GRAMM-RUDMANMACK 
PROMISES  BUDGET  DISCIPLINE 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Mock  proposal 
represents  solid  evidence  that  Con- 
gress may  finally  be  willing  to  take  de- 
cisive action  to  control  the  deficit. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  de- 
nounced this  proposal  as  being  too 
"radical." 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  so  radical  about 
setting  a  ceiling  tmd  then  gradually 
eliminating  the  deficit  over  a  period  of 
5  years?  The  alternative  is  the  inevita- 
ble economic  crisis  that  awaits  us  if  we 
continue  to  amass  $200  billion  deficits. 

The  Gramm-Mack  proposal  will 
inject  some  much-needed  discipline 
Into  our  budget  process.  Congress 
would  no  longer  t)e  able  to  avoid  diffi- 
cult decisions  by  funding  new  pro- 
grams merely  by  adding  to  the  deficit. 
Instead,  new  spending  in  one  area  will 
have  to  be  offset  by  a  reduction  in  an- 
other area  or  by  an  increase  in  reve- 
nues. Congress  will  be  forced  to  reas- 
sess its  priorities  and  will  have  to  learn 
to  live  within  its  budget. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  radical  concept  for 
some  Members,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  a 
fact  of  everyday  life  for  the  average 
American  and  one  that  we  must  adopt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  on  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Act  is  essential  today  or  to- 
morrow in  order  to  prevent  disinvest- 
ment of  our  Social  Security  System. 
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VA  ADMINISTRATOR  DUCKS 
HEARING  ON  GRAMM-RUDMAN 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday VA  Administrator  Harry  Wal- 
ters refused  to  appear  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
tell  us  just  how  badly  veterans  would 
be  hurt  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Gramm-Rudman  budget  plan. 

That  is  shocking  and  we  should  issue 
a  subpoena  demanding  his  appearance. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  administration 
is  asking  Congress  to  pass  Gramm- 
Rudman  while  on  the  other,  Adminis- 
trator Walters— sold  I  assume  other 
administration  officials  as  well— re- 
fuses to  appear  before  Congress  to  tell 
Members  and  their  constituents  Just 
how  badly  veteran:;  and  others  are 
going  to  be  hurt  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

That  is  asking  Congress  to  legislate 
In  the  dark— and  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  veterans,  to  seniors,  to  the  poor 
and  the  country  to  legislate  in  the 
light  of  total  understsmding  of  the 
consequences  of  our  actions. 

The  President  asks  us  to  move  quick- 
ly with  a  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
broad  in  scope  and  uncertain  In  conse- 
quence. At  a  minimum  the  administra- 
tion has  a  corresponding  duty  to 
advise  and  inform. 

If  Mr.  Walters  continues  to  refuse  to 
testify  before  Congress,  then  I  encour- 
age the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Vetereuis  to  subpoena  Mr.  Wal- 
ters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  how  dire  are  the 
consequences  of  Gramm-Rudman  that 
the  administration  is  trying  to  conceal 
them  by  this  form  of  stonewalling? 


THE  TRICK  OR  TREAT  BUDGET 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  been  reminded  already,  this  Is 
Halloween  and  tonight  millions  of 
children  will  be  going  house  to  house 
saying  'Trick  or  treat,"  a  national  tra- 
dition. 

Well,  we  should  remind  ourselves 
that  for  25  out  of  the  last  26  years  we 
have  been  playing  a  trick  on  our  chil- 
dren, amassing  an  enormous  debt  and 
enormous  deficits  In  those  25  out  of  26 
years. 

We  have  a  chance  through  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  to  play  a  treat  on  our 
childien  and  give  them  some  hope  for 
the  future. 

I  urge.  In  fact  demajid  on  behalf  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  get  on 
with  correcting  this  problem  and  pass 
this  legislation  that  shows  us  an  op- 
portunity within  6  years  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  stop  tricking  our 
children  and  pay  them  a  treat.  This  Is 
the  time  of  the  year  to  do  It. 


TIME  FOR  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  TO 
TAKE  DECISIVE  AND  COHER- 
ENT ACrriON  ON  FREE  TRADE 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  high 
time  the  U.S.  Government  take  deci- 
sive and  coherent  action  to  ensure 
that  free  trade  will  actually  benefit 
the  American  people  in  the  coming 
decades. 

Free  trade  can  no  longer  mean  lals- 
sez-falre  and  Inaction.  The  present  ad- 
ministration's record  is  proof  enough. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  an  omnibus 
bill  of  tough,  pragmatic  international 
trade  legislation  aimed  at  extending 
the  U.S.  Government's  stewardship 
over  the  economy  to  the  international 
sector.  In  view  of  current  trends,  if  we 
do  not  act  to  improve  the  world's  mon- 
etary system,  curb  the  proliferation  of 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  facilitate 
trade  related  adjustment  in  the  do- 
mestic economy,  we  can  expect  Ameri- 
cans to  give  up  on  free  trade. 

My  bill  answers  this  challenge  in  a 
responsible  way.  a  middle  course  be- 
tween protectionism  and  the  Reagan 
administration's  policy  of  too-little- 
too-late. 


VOTE  ON  GRAMM-RUDMAN 
TODAY 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 


Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illlnoi.s  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  conferees  to  Gramm  Rudman 
have  been  working,  but  thu.s  far  to  no 
conclusion.  We  are  seeing  amendments 
offered,  often  by  people  who  oppose 
the  whole  concept  of  Gramm  Rudman 
and  some  dilatory  long  meetings,  in- 
stead of  bringing  to  the  Hou.se  floor 
the  agreed  upon  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  versions  of  a  bill  and 
let  us  see  if  it  can  go  up  or  down;  but 
we  have  done  things  like  that  before. 
The  difference  this  time  Is  that  we  are 
holding  hostage  the  senior  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  choice  that  the  Democrats  are 
putting  to  senior  citizens  is  no  checks 
or  disinvestment  of  the  sacred  Social 
Security  trust  funds. 

Now,  I  say  this  to  you.  a  majority  of 
the  people  on  Social  Security  are 
women.  A  majority  of  the  people  on 
Social  Security  depend  on  those 
checks. 

What  choice  Is  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  party  that  is  sworn  to 
uphold  Social  Security,  offering— dis- 
enfranchlsement  or  disinvestment?  Let 
us  vote  on  Gramm-Rudman  today,  at 
the  latest  tomorrow,  and  protect  the 
senior  citizens  of  America. 


INGENIOUS  DISINFORMATION 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hl.s  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  some  inge- 
nious disinformation  about  what  is 
happening  or  has  happened  to  Social 
Security.  We  hear  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund  Is  going  to  be  invaded 
tomorrow,  if  Gramm-Rudman  is  not 
voted  on  today. 

We  held  hearings  yesterday  in  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittej.  The 
shocking  fact  is  that  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  has  already  dlslnvest- 
ed, they  have  already  Invaded  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  and  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  Nation  have  had 
$14  billion  of  their  reserve  savings  In 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  sold  off 
and  it  is  going  to  cost  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund  over  $300  million  a  year 
from  now  to  the  year  2000.  That  is 
shocking.  That  is  a  breach  of  fiduciary 
responsiblity  to  the  senior  citizens  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
ought  to  be  made  to  make  this  trust 
fund  whole. 

It  was  not  caused  by  the  conference 
on  the  debt  ceiling.  This  was  done 
with  no  notification  whatsoever  to  the 
Congress.  It  was  done  with  no  statuto- 
ry authority  that  we  can  find,  and  I 
think  it  is  wrong. 

I  agree,  we  ought  to  vote  on  some 
discipline,  whether  it  Is  a  modified 
G'-amm-Rudman.  Gramm-Rudman,  or 
whatever. 


I  .say  to  my  Republican  friends,  what 
are  you  afraid  of  in  making  that  bite 
this  year^  Why  do  you  want  to  hiae 
behind  so.nething  that  does  not  take 
effect  until  1986.  after  the  elections? 

Let  us  do  it,  and  let  us  do  it  now. 


SUPPORT  .ADMINISTRATION 

PROPOSAL  ON  CENTRAL  AMER 
ICAN  COUNTERTERRORISM 

ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Speaker, 
this  week,  Salvadoran  President  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte  is  in  Washington, 
only  a  short  time  after  the  release  of 
his  daughter  following  her  kidnaping 
by  Communist  guerrillas. 

President  Duarte  faces  great  diffi- 
culty in  El  Salvador  in  trying  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  institutions 
of  his  country  at  the  same  time  as  he 
tries  to  defend  his  people  against  the 
wanton  attacks  and  destruction  pro- 
moted by  the  guerrillas  who  are  sup- 
plied and  supported  by  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua. 

Just  days  after  the  release  of  his 
daughter  and  her  companion  and  a 
number  of  mayors,  the  guerrillas 
struck  again  kidnaping  another  Salva- 
doran Government  official.  The  con- 
tinuing campaign  of  terrorism  by  the 
guerrillas  caimot  be  tolerated.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  Central 
American  Counterterrorism  Act  of 
1985.  It  would  provide  funding  for 
police  and  military  training  to  help  na- 
tional and  local  governments  combat 
terrorism  in  El  Salvador  and  other 
Central  American  nations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  plan  to  fight 
terrorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  demand  a  vote  on 
Gramm-Rudman  today  or  tomorrow 
so  that  Social  Security  does  not  have 
to  be  dlslnvested,  or  defaulted. 

WHILE  NERO  FIDDLED    ROME 
BURNED 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of- 
ficial again.  This  morning  the  Com- 
merce Department  announced  that 
last  months  trade  deficit  with  the 
world  was  the  largest  In  our  history. 
over  $15  billion  more  Imports  on  our 
shores  than  exports  going  out  in  just  1 
month.  It  brings  this  year's  accumulat- 
ed trade  gap  to  over  $107  billion,  and 
one-third  of  that  with  one  country, 
Japan,  another  all-time  record. 

While  these  figures  climb  through 
the  roof,  so  do  the  manufacturing  un- 
employment numbers.  One-third  of  a 
million  more  Jobs  have  been  lost  since 
January  of  this  year. 


Despite  all  of  these  signals,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  turned  its 
back  on  the  shoe  industry,  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries,  machine  tools, 
the  automotive  inoustry,  and  farmers. 

Either  there  is  a  short  circuit  on  the 
instrument  panel  at  the  White  House. 
or  the  President's  pronouncements  on 
trade  earlier  this  fall  were  meaningless 
lipservic.3. 

What  a  traversty  for  our  economy, 
our  industrial  base,  and  most  of  all, 
our  proud  skilled  work  force. 

The  President's  strategy  of  waiting 
it  out  is  creating  innocent  \ictims. 

While  Nero  fiddled,  Rome  burned. 


DON'T  SHEAR  THE  SHEEP  THAT 
TJVID  THE  GOLDEN  EGG  THAT 
IS  GOING  TO  CAUSE  THE  ^\^LL 
TO  RUN  DRY 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  my  distinguished  colleague,  Moe 
Udall,  and  remind  this  Congress  that 
it  should  be  careful  not  to  shear  the 
sheep  that  laid  the  golden  egg  that  Is 
going  to  cause  the  well  to  run  dry. 

In  short,  it  is  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait 
on  Gramm-Rudman. 

What  is  the  problem?  Quite  simply, 
it  is  evident  that  some  Members,  not 
aU,  but  some  Members  of  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  Party  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  afraid  to 
make  the  decision  to  pass  some  sort  of 
legislation  that  sets  up  a  mechanism 
to  get  spending  under  control.  We 
have  that  legislation  at  hand.  It  is 
called  Gramm-Rudman-Mack.  It 
passed  the  other  body  almost  3  weeks 
ago  and  it  has  been  languishing  In  the 
conference  committee  since  that  time. 

This  legislation  in  the  other  body 
was  supported  by  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  and  passed  almost  3  to 
1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
straight  up  or  down  vote  on  Gramm- 
Rudman  today  or  tomorrow,  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  tamper  with  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund. 

I  would  tell  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  If  they 
want  to  lower  that  celling  to  $172  bil- 
lion and  make  it  binding  at  the  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  level,  this 
Member  of  Congress  wiU  vote  for  that. 


WHAT  WILL  GRAMM-RUDMAN 
DO  TO  OUR  \'TrrERANS? 

(Mr.  KANJORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  end  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday 100  former  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  Second  World  War  from  my 
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district  came  to  Washington,  DC. 
They  had  a  wonderful  visit.  They 
asked  for  many  opportunities  and  I 
think  we  extended  the  most  that  we 
could  here  In  Congress,  but  they 
wanted  to  meet  the  President.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  assure  them  that  was 
Impossible. 

But  one  thing  they  asked  me  late 
yesterday  afternoon  is  what  effect 
Gramm-Rudman  would  have  on  the 
veterans  of  America. 

I  assured  them  that  the  outstanding 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  Committee 
had  taken  action  to  ask  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans"  Administration 
to  appear  before  our  committee  today 
to  explain  just  what  effect  that 
amendment  would  have. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  I  arrived 
back  in  my  office  to  be  Informed  by 
that  chairman  that  the  request  to 
have  Mr.  Walters  testify  before  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  was  re- 
fused and  it  was  refused  on  the  in- 
structions of  the  White  House.  Not 
only  Mr.  Walters  could  not  testify,  but 
no  official  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration could  testify. 

All  I  have  heard  this  morning  is 
some  urging  to  vote  for  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  challenge  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  sufficiently  what  the  effect 
will  be  on  the  veterans  of  America  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill?  Do  you  know 
the  facts  and  figures?  Do  you  know 
what  would  be  closed?  Do  you  know 
what  pensions  would  be  cut  back? 

I  submit  that  to  urge  action  today  in 
ignorance  would  be  the  biggest  mis- 
take the  Congress  could  make,  with 
one  exception,  the  acting  In  ignorance 
in  1981  that  cut  taxes  when  we  did  not 
know  the  consequences  and  as  a  result 
have  now  doubled  the  deficit. 


WHAT  DEMOCRATS  REALLY 
WANT  IS  TO  RAISE  TAXES 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  constantly  faced  with  oppor- 
tunities to  show  a  real  commitment  to 
deficit  reduction.  Last  week  we  had  a 
chance  to  eliminate  $3.5  billion  in  new 
add-on  spending  from  the  budget  in  a 
bill  with  a  deficit  reduction  title  and 
on  an  almost  straight  party  line  vote 
we  did  not  take  advantage  of  that. 

Today  we  have  a  chance  to  address 
the  issue  again  with  over  $2  billion  in 
new  add-on  spending  in  the  bill  that 
will  be  before  us.  But  again  on  a  parti- 
san party  line  vote  we  do  not  have  a 
rule  that  will  even  allow  us  to  present 
an  amendment  to  make  those  cuts  in 
another  bill  with  a  deficit  reduction 
title.  Isn't  it  interesting  how  we  hide 
new  spending  under  a  title  of  deficit 
reduction. 


This  morning  we  read  in  the  paper 
that  the  conference  committee  is  now 
wsmting  to  change  the  proposal  known 
as  Gramm-Mack  and  make  it  some- 
thing that  is  unachievable  and  un- 
workable so  that  it  will  be  doomed  to 
failure.  Some  want  it  to  fail! 

We  are  constantly  showing  that  we 
really  do  not  have  a  commitment  to 
balance  the  budget.  By  setting  unrea- 
sonable and  unworkable  targets,  we 
are  saying  that  we  want  deficit  reduc- 
tion to  fail  so  that  we  can  really  do 
what  the  Democrats  want  us  to  do, 
and  that  is  raise  taxes. 

Now  we  are  facing  a  new  dilemma. 
Social  Security  must  either  be  dlsin- 
vested  or  the  checks  goins  out  are 
going  to  bounce,  all  because  we  will 
not  do  one  thing,  and  that  is  vote  on 
the  Gramm-Mack  proposal  and  get 
this  important  issue  of  rising  deficits 
under  control  once  and  for  all. 

The  Democrats  are  the  ones  that  are 
preventing  this  from  happening  not 
the  Republicans.  The  solution  is  easy. 
It  requires  us  to  have  a  vote  on 
Gramm-Mack.  We  demand  that  vote 
so  that  Social  Security  does  not  have 
to  be  disinvested  and  to  keep  the 
checks  from  bouncing. 


LET    US    HAVE    ACTION    ON    THE 

BUDGET    DEFICIT    THIS    YEAR. 

NOT  NEXT  YEAR 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleague  who  just  spoke  has  it 
mixed  up.  We  want  action  on  the  do- 
mestic deficit,  the  budget  deficit,  not 
next  year,  but  this  year.  That  is  what 
we  want. 

We  want  a  vote  so  that  there  will  be 
action  this  fiscal  year  and  not  post- 
poned to  the  next. 

We  also  want  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  talk  about  both  deficits,  not  only 
our  budget  deficit,  but  the  trade  defi- 
cit, and  you  are  very  silent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  about  that. 

The  facts  came  out  this  morning,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  $15.5  billion 
trade  deficit:  but  all  these  are  statis- 
tics. What  is  the  bottom  line?  There 
have  been  340,000  manufacturing  Jobs 
lost  in  the  United  atates  since  Janu- 
ary. 

This  administration  Is  saying.  "Stay 
the  course,"  while  parts  of  our  econo- 
my are  going  down  the  drain. 

We  say  shame  on  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. We  Democrats  wane  action 
on  both  deficits  tnls  year,  not  next,  on 
the  domestic  deficit  and  also  on  the 
trade  deficit  that  Is  badly  Injuring 
people  in  homes  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America. 


RAISE    THE    DEBT    CEILING    AND 

ADOPT  GRAMM  MACK  PROPOS 

AL 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi> 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrov. 
is  November  1.  36  million  American.^ 
are  going  to  be  receiving  their  month 
ly  Social  Security  benefit  check. 

The  question  for  today  is:  Will  thos» 
checks  clear?  Will  there  be  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  them,  or  will  we  have  to 
disinvest  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  to  pay  them? 

The  answer  to  that  question  lies  In 
our  hands.  We  can  stall  once  again  on 
the  question  of  raising  the  debt  cell- 
ing, or  we  can  pass  it.  And  we  can  pass 
It  with  a  serious  deficit  reduction  plan, 
the  Gramm-Mack  amendment  that  is 
in  the  conference  committee  right 
now. 

If  the  House  fails  in  its  responsibil- 
ity, the  Treasury  will  have  only  two 
choices:  To  not  pay  those  Social  Secu- 
rity checks,  or  to  steal  from  the  long- 
terrr  Social  Security  investment  fund, 
the  funds  that  are  invested  In  interest- 
bearing  bonds  to  pay  Social  Security 
obligations  in  the  future. 

Either  of  those  alternatives  Is  unac- 
ceptable. Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  must 
meet  its  responsibilities.  Raise  the 
debt  ceiling  and  adopt  the  Gramm- 
Mack  deficit  reduction  plan  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
want.  The  American  people  demand  a 
vote  on  Gramm-Mack  so  that  Social 
Security  does  not  have  to  be  disinvest- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  have  that  vote 
today. 


IMPORTANT  ARMS  CONTROL 
NEWS 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsu-ks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  an- 
nouncement that  the  United  States 
win  make  a  counterproposal  In  Geneva 
on  Friday  Is  important  arms  control 
news.  The  forthcoming  visit  of  Mr. 
Shultz  to  Moscow  Is  also  an  indication 
that  progress  toward  an  agreement  In 
principle  may  be  posslbk  In  Geneva  at 
the  summit. 

The  President  clearly  has  a  critical 
choice  to  make.  Is  the  United  States 
willing  to  continue  adherence  to  a  re- 
strictive interpretation  of  the  ABM 
agreement  In  order  to  achieve  deep 
cuts  in  offensive  weapons?  I  believe 
President  Reagan  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  proposition. 
After  all.  he  wants  deep  cuts  in  offen- 
sive weapons  and  clearly  deep  cuts  In 
offensive  weapons  will  make  defense  a 
more  viable  future  option. 


Stopping  erosion  of  the  ABM  agree- 
ment is  also  a  goal  of  the  administra- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  important  re- 
search can  continue  on  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  hardliners 
in  the  administration  do  not  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  achieve  a  truly 
historic  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 


MORE    THAN    GOOD    FAITH    AND 
A        HANDSHAKE        NECESSARY 

WHEN        NEGOTIATINC-T        WITH 

RUSSIANS 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr  Speaker,  all  the  cur- 
rent talk  about  nuclear  arms  negotia- 
tions brings  an  earlier  attempt  at  ne- 
gotiations to  mind. 

The  fur  farmers  In  Wisconsin  tell  a 
story  they  swear  Is  true. 

It  seems  that  back  In  1945  or  1946. 
one  of  our  fur  farmers  decided  to  at- 
tempt some  bartermg  with  his  coun- 
terparts In  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the 
hope  of  acquiring  some  sables  for 
breeding. 

Sables  are  animals  which  are  similar 
to  mink. 

Sable  fur  is  available  only  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  as  we  breed  quality 
mink  in  Wisconsin,  our  fur  farmer 
thought  that  maybe  the  Russians 
would  be  wining  to  make  a  trade. 

The  Ru.sslan^s  proved  to  be  quite  co- 
operative. In  exchange  for  five  Wis- 
consin mink,  our  farmer  was  allowed 
to  choose  five  sable— one  male  and 
four  females. 

But  after  he  got  home,  he  discovered 
that  the  sables  wouldn't  breed.  Upon 
closer  examination  he  found  that  the 
male  had  been  neutered.  His  conclu- 
sion: When  negotiating  with  the  Rus- 
sians, you  need  more  thsm  good  faith 
and  a  hsmdshake. 


PERMANENT  CONTRACT  HEALTH 
CARE  FOR  VETERANS  IN  U.S. 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  voting  yesterday  to  make 
permanent  the  contract  health  care 
for  veterans  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 
This,  of  course.  Is  the  exact  care  that 
is  extended  and  has  been  made  perma- 
nent for  veterans  In  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Chair- 
man Sonny  Montgomery  and  Bob 
Edgar,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  Jurisdiction  in  this 
area,  for  helping  in  an  area  that  Is 
very  important  to  these  veterans.  We 


have  come  a  long  way  from  the  situa- 
tion that  we  had  when  I  came  here  to 
the  House  where  veterans  in  the  US 
Virgin  Islands  had  no  health  care  and 
had  to  fly  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  spend  the  entire  day 
waiting  to  be  seen  by  a  doctor. 

So  I  commend  tht.s  House  for  its 
action  and  I  again  thank  the  chairman 
who  helped  u.s  get  this  done. 


TAKE  ACTION  ON  DEBT  CEILING 
AND  GRAMM-RUDMAN  NOW 

'Mr,  NIELSON  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
one  of  every  eight  citizens  of  this 
country  receive  a  Social  Security 
check  each  month.  Unless  the  Con- 
gress takes  action  today  or  tomorrow, 
those  checks  will  not  go  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  three  options: 

First,  do  not  send  out  the  checks, 
thus  depriving  over  36  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Social  Security  on  which  most 
depend  to  pay  for  their  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter; 

Second,  raid  the  Social  Security  and 
Disability  Trust  Funds  to  get  the 
money  so  the  checks  will  not  bounce; 
or 

Third,  take  action  today  or  tomorow 
on  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Of  these  alternatives,  only  the  third 
will  do.  We  demand  a  vote  on  Gramm- 
Rudman  so  that  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents can  receive  their  checks  without 
dlsinvesting  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund. 

The  Democrats  oppose  this  because 
they  say  they  want  Gramm-Rudman 
to  start  this  year.  I  agree  with  that  I 
would  like  to  say  I  would  start  it  this 
year  if  I  could.  I  would  even  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  programs  we  have 
authorized  In  past  years  and  maybe 
reduce  those  as  well. 


HOW  SERIOUS  ARE  THEY 
ABOUT  DEFICIT  REDUCTION? 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since 
the  march  of  the  Siamese  children  has 
anything  been  as  well  orchestrated  as 
the  prepared  speeches  we  are  getting 
inaccurately  ciaimlng  that  Social  Se- 
curity checks  are  not  going  out  tomor- 
row. Of  course  they  are,  and  I  hope  no 
one  will  pay  any  attention  to  thai. 

The  fight  is  not  whether  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  but  how.  For  example, 
some  of  us  think  that  the  way  to  help 
finance  Medicare  Is  to  keep  the  ciga- 
rette tax  at  16  cents  a  pack.  The  Presi- 
dent wants  to  reduce  cigarette  taxes 
and.  Instead,  Increase  the  fees  that 
Medicare  recipients  pay.  In  other 
words,  some  of  us  think  we  should  tax 


the  things  that  cause  cancer.  The 
President  wants  to  tax  the  people  who 
have  cancer. 

That  is  a  difference  of  opinion  not 
about  the  level  of  the  deficit,  but  how- 
to  deal  with  it.  Now  we  are  told  we 
have  to  do  the  Gramm-Rudman  thing. 
I  am  preparing  a  list  which  I  will  put 
in  the  Record  this  afternoon  of  those, 
all  on  that  side,  who  are  sponsors  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  because  what  I 
found  is  that  an  awful  lot  of  them 
voted  against  the  President  "^'hen  he 
wanted  to  reduce  the  dairy  subsidy. 
They  voted  yesterday  to  keep  the  12 
additional  MX  missiles  we  do  not  need. 
So  I  think  it  Is  very  interesting  and  we 
will  just  have  these  names  listed  of 
people  who  have  shown  how  serious 
they  are  about  deficit  reduction.  They 
are  for  balancing  the  budget,  continu- 
ing a  boondoggle  dairy  subsidy  pro- 
gram, and  building  12  unnecessary  MX 
missiles. 

A  little  more  budget-balancing  like 
that  and  they  can  add  another  trillion 
to  the  Republican  deficit. 


WORST  MONSTER  LURKING  IN 
SHADOWS  OF  CONGRESS  IS 
THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
fitting  on  this  Halloween  when  we  are 
getting  so  many  speeches  about  the 
deficit  that  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
be  talking  about  the  worst  monster 
lurking  in  this  body.  It  is  Count  E>efi- 
clt. 

Coimt  Deficit,  like  the  mystical 
Count  Dracula,  Is  sucking  blood.  He  is 
sucking  the  lifeblood  out  of  the  econo- 
my of  this  country  and  striking  fear 
and  uncertainty  Into  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  Every  year  that 
Coimi  Deficit  strikes,  he  leaves  behind 
his  owTi  Daughters  of  Darkness  In  the 
form  of  interest  pav-ments  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  It  only  took  4  years  for  the 
national  debt  to  grow  from  $1  trillion 
to  $2  trillion,  and  in  the  past  10  years, 
the  portion  of  the  Federal  budget 
going  to  pay  interest  expense  has  dou- 
bled. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to 
grab  the  wooden  stake  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  drive  It  through  the 
heart  of  Count  Deficit.  It  seems  to  me 
ironic  this  morning  that  so  many  of 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  spent  years  and  years  building  up 
the  deficits  and  spending  and  spending 
are  here  today  saying  that  they  sud- 
denly want  to  do  something  about  it. 
It  Is  long  overdue  that  they  did. 

They  are  over  there  trying  to  scare 
veterans,  also,  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
saying  If  we  pass  Gramm-Rudman, 
there  may  be  some  problem  with  that. 
There  Is  not  going  to  be  if  this  Con- 
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gress  acts.  All  Qranun-Rudman  will  do 
is  to  say.  "You  take  the  horn.  Con- 
fess. You  do  the  Job  you  are  intended 
to  do  and  are  supposed  to  do  and  there 
will  not  be  a  problem,  but  if  you  do 
not  do  that,  then  we  are  going  to  give 
the  power  to  the  President  to  seques- 
ter, a  power  that  nobody  wants  to  give. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  if  we  do 
not  want  divestment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity funds,  if  we  do  not  want  prob- 
lems in  any  of  these  other  areas,  let  us 
do  the  Job,  pass  Gramm-Rudman  now. 
get  on  with  it,  and  get  on  with  doing 
the  Job  we  are  supposed  to  do  after  we 
pass  it. 


STOP  PLAYING  SCARE  TACTICS 
WITH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RE- 
CIPIENTS 

(Mrs.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  sind  extend  her 
remarlts.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
almost  amusing  to  hear  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  cry  out  for  the  senior 
citizens  on  Social  Security,  the  same 
party  that  has  tried  to  weaken  Social 
Security  year  after  year  after  year. 

D  1100 

The  fact  is  we  should  vote  on  a  bal- 
anced budget  approach  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But  let  us  not  fool  the  seniors  of 
this  Nation  into  believing  that  Demo- 
crats are  Jeopardizing  Social  Security. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  al- 
ready invaded  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  because  the  Republicain 
Senate  failed  to  pass  a  clean  debt  ceil- 
ing extension.  They  added  a  very  com- 
plicated Gramm-Rudman  proposal  to 
the  debt  extension  which  the  Demo- 
crats are  working  on. 

We  will  have  a  better  veision,  a  ver- 
sion that  starts  cutting  right  away, 
before  the  1986  election.  We  will  have 
a  version  that  protects  our  senior  citi- 
zens and  our  children  and  our  dis- 
abled, a  version  that  protects  us  from 
a  recession. 

I  ask  my  Republican  colleagues  to 
Join  us  in  getting  a  decent  plan  and  to 
stop  playing  scare  tactics  with  our 
Social  Security  recipients  that  many 
of  them  never  noticed  before. 


THE  NEED  FOR  CHILD  SAFETY 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  I  am  probably  going  to  disap- 
point some  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  but  I  will  not  be  talking 
about  the  subject  which  seems  to  be  of 
the  most  interest  here  today.  In  defer- 
ence to  my  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums],  I  thought  I  would  talk  on 
another  subject. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  estimated  that  in 
1985  alone,  more  than  50.000  children 
will  be  kidnaped.  As  a  parent  of  three 
young  children,  I  am  especially  dis- 
turbed by  this  statistic. 

Tonight  is  Halloween  and  amid  all 
its  fun  and  excitement,  it  is  probably 
the  one  night  each  year  when  parents 
are  most  acutely  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial dangers  facing  their  children.  For 
this  reason.  I  have  chosen  today  to  in- 
troduce a  piece  of  legislation  to  desig- 
nate next  Halloween.  October  31,  1986, 
as  the  'National  Child  Identification 
and  Safety  Information  Day." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  twofold: 
First,  to  emphasize  the  need  to  pro- 
vide our  children  with  intensive  pre- 
ventive education.  Parents  need  to 
take  the  time  to  carefully  explain  to 
their  children  how  to  be  cautious  and 
how  to  recognize  potentially  danger- 
ous situations.  Second,  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  challenge  parents  to  compile 
an  identification  file  on  each  of  their 
children.  Each  file  should  include  fin- 
gerprints, current  photographs,  video 
tapes,  or  dental  records. 

Begirming  today,  I  will  be  using  this 
next  year  to  encourage  these  activities 
in  my  home  district  and  I  would 
strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 


REPUBLICAN  ATTEMPT         TO 

COVER  UP  PAST  RAIDS  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 
FUND 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
very  interesting  that  my  Republican 
colleagues  are  trying  to  pull  the  great- 
est coverup  that  has  existed  In  the  last 
year.  That  is.  they  are  trying  to  say 
that  Social  Security  may  be  invaded 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

But  what  they  are  unwilling  to  say  Is 
that  Social  Security,  however,  has 
been  invaded.  On  September  1,  the 
trust  fund  was  invaded  by  the  Repub- 
lican President,  Ronald  Reagan.  He 
has  repeatedly  gone  after  Social  Secu- 
rity in  the  6  years  that  he  has  been  in 
office,  and  you  people  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  have  repeatedly  supported 
that. 

But  what  you  are  trying  vo  do  today 
Is  to  cover  up  for  those  past  votes  and 
mistakes.  It  will  not  work.  I  want  to 
warn  you  of  that. 

And  the  ghostwriters  that  have  writ- 
ten your  statements,  one  by  one,  as 
you  have  come  up  to  this  podium  to 
talk  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to- 
morrow, you  ought  to  ask  that  those 
ghostwriters  have  the  facts  before  you 
speak. 


PROTECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
MIROSLAV  MEDVID 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
really  have  a  ghostwriter.  I  would  Just 
like  to  continue  with  my  own  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  late  news  has 
major  impact  for  all  of  us  here  in  this 
body  and  for  the  American  people. 
This  morning  I  spoke  with  a  Mrs. 
Irene  Padoch.  a  Ukrainian  woman  who 
interviewed  Miroslav  Medvid  for  some 
1  hour  directly  after  he  first  Jumped 
off  the  Soviet  ship. 

During  the  course  of  that  interview, 
the  young  man  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  did  not  want  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  stated  that  he  wanted  to 
live  in  an  honest  country.  He  stated 
that  he  feared  going  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  Mrs.  Irene  Padoch's  mind,  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this 
man  wanted  to  stay  In  the  United 
States.  She  was  Instructed  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
people  to  tell  the  young  man  that  he 
would  find  no  harm.  In  1  hour,  he  was 
returned  to  the  Soviet  ship. 

My  fellow  Members,  we  cannot, 
given  this  new  knowledge,  allow  this 
Soviet  ship  to  take  Miroslav  Medvid 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  with  me  In  calling  for  a  full  Jus- 
tice Department  Investigation  of  what 
happened  during  those  Initial  hours  so 
as  to  provide  the  base  for  keeping  Mir- 
oslav Medvid  from  Soviet  hands. 

Until  that  Information  is  known,  we 
should  not  allow  that  ship  to  go  back 
to  the  Soviet  Union  with  Miroslav 
Medvid  on  it. 


LEGISLATIVE  TERRORISM 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  do 
you  characterize  the  people  who  lay 
down  ultimatums  and  say  that  unless 
you  do  what  they  ask  you  to,  they  will 
do  something  that  will  really  hurt  you 
or  somebody  else?  In  the  criminal 
codes,  we  call  that  kind  of  behavior  ex- 
tortion or  blackmail. 

In  the  context  of  the  threat  that 
unless  we  adopt  Gramm-Rudman. 
Social  Security  recipients,  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country  will  stop  re- 
ceiving their  checks,  I  would  charac- 
terize as  legislative  terrorism.  The 
people  who  are  least  able  to  protect 
themselves  are  told  by  the  administra- 
tion in  power  that  they  will  stop  send- 
ing out  Social  Security  checks  unless 
the  poison  pill  of  Gramm-Rudman  Is 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Maybe  there  are  Members  In  this 
House  who  think  that  that  is  appro- 
priate behavior.  I  do  not. 

I  would  hope  that  when  Gramm- 
Rudman  comes  up,  it  will  be  defeated, 
both  because  of  the  tactics  that  have 
been  used  to  try  to  get  it  passed,  and 
because  of  its  substance,  the  President 
and  his  people  who  have  been  trying 
to  repeal  the  social  progress  of  the  last 
50  years  are  not  satisfied  with  Gramm- 
Latta.  now  they  have  Gramm-Rudman 
to  undo  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
tects the  citizens  of  this  country. 

This  Congress  must  not  stand  for  it. 
Defeat  Gramm-Rudman  to  save  the 
Constitution. 


DEFEAT  PREVIOUS  QUESTION 
ON  RECONCILIATION  RULE 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
very  quickly  talk  about  two  things. 
First,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  here 
and  listening  or  watching  to  partici- 
pate in  defeating  the  rule  with  respect 
LO  the  reconciliation  bill  that  will  soon 
be  with  us.  House  Resolution  301,  par- 
ticularly because  it  contains  the 
Moore/Daub  amendment  relative  to 
phasing  up  the  national  diagnostic-re- 
lated group  payment  schedule  to  a  na- 
tional rate  over  3  years. 

The  following  States  would  be  a  lot 
better  off  under  the  60/40  national/ 
hospital-specific  blend  for  hospital  in- 
patient services  under  the  Medicare 
Program  than  staying  with  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  Rules  Committee 
version,  the  current  50/50  percentage 
relationship  to  reimbursement  provid- 
ed under  the  bill: 

The  States  of  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arizona,  Col- 
orado. Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

DEMOCRATS'  DEMOGOCIC  DELIGHT 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
subject  I  want  to  talk  about  from  my 
ghostwriter,  script-oriented  staff  is  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  Democrats' 
demogogic  delight,  the  current  subject 
of  conversation,  and  that  is  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  redeeming, 
we  are  engaging  in  redemption  or  we 
are  disinvesting  moneys  from  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund. 

When  I  was  a  boy  growing  up  back 
in  Nebraska,  a  pot  was  a  place  I  sat 
and  grass  was  something  I  cut.  Now 
those  words  mean  something  different 
today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  not  one 
penny  of  the  investments  of  interest 
securities  in  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  is  not  being  properly  accounted 
for,  not  one  permy  is  being  lost. 


I  will  tell  my  colleagues  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  we  face  the  option  of 
redeeming  provided  by  law  so  that 
these  checks  can  be  issued,  or  the  idea 
of  defaulting.  Now  that  is  our  prob- 
lem, not  the  administration's,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  irresponsible,  the 
height  of  irresponsibility  for  any 
Democrats  in  this  body  that  we  ought 
to  default,  and  I  hope  that  is  not  what 
they  are  saying. 


TAXES  AND  BANKS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  committee  studying  reform  re- 
versed its  earlier  decision  on  the  tax 
treatment  of  loan  loss  reserves  of 
banks. 

I  am  not  going  to  question,  at  this 
time,  whether  banks  are  overtaxed  or 
undertaxed  in  relation  to  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  But  the  committee's 
decision  smacks  of  a  compromise  based 
on  expediency  rather  than  a  decision 
based  on  sound  economic  principles. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
there  are  serious  problems  with  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  many  of  our 
financial  institutions.  Banks  are  fail- 
ing at  a  rate  of  two  a  week.  The  sol- 
vency of  deposit  insurance  funds  is 
threatened. 

The  problems  which  affect  banks 
affect  small,  medium  sized  and  large 
institutions.  The  loan  loss  reserve  is 
one  means  banks  have  to  cover  losses 
that  reduce  the  value  of  loan  portfo- 
lios and  in  turn  the  soundness  of  the 
institution  itself.  Providing  preferen- 
tial treatment  for  such  reserves  of 
small  banks  only,  for  no  apparent 
good  reason,  defies  common  sense  at  a 
time  when  we  need  common-sense  an- 
swers to  bank  problems. 

We  can  go  one  of  two  ways.  We  can 
base  decisions  on  the  taxing  of  banks 
on  the  bottom-line  revenue  impact,  as 
the  committee  has  apparently  done. 
Or  we  can  base  them  on  rational  eco- 
nomic standards  which  promote  the 
soundness  of  the  institutions  on  which 
we  depend  so  heavily. 

I  suggest  that  the  committee  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board. 


Security  recipients  as  political  hos- 
tages. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  plan  sets  rea- 
sonable, workable  targets  for  deficit 
reduction,  preserves  congressional  pre- 
rogatives to  deal  with  balancing  the 
budget,  avoids  default  on  our  obliga- 
tion, and  releases  these  hostages. 

Congress  must  get  serious  with  the 
deficit.  It  is  clearly  and  truly  a  biparti- 
san objective  and  responsibility.  As  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts previously  said,  it's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  reducing  the  deficit,  but  how. 
Let  the  record  be  clear.  Holding  Social 
Security  recipients  hostage  to  that 
effort  is  just  as  clearly  not  the  way  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  I  choose  to 
deal  with  the  deficit.  Such  political 
brlnksmanship  is  unworthy  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  don't  let  anyone  make 
my  senior  citizens,  and  my  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  political  hostages  in 
this  effort.  Give  us  a  vote  on  Gramm- 
Rudman.  It  will  pass  and  our  senior 
citizens  can  be  freed  from  this  dis- 
tasteful political  exercise. 


HOLDING  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
HOSTAGE 

(Mr.  RIDGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
conference  committee  on  the  debt 
limit  bill  to  reach  agreement  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  fund  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  avoid  the  initia- 
tive being  proposed  by  some  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  to  take  Social 


PASS  GRAMM-RUDMAN  OR  PACE 
THE  CONSEQUENCES 

(Mr.  GROTBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  is  sitting  on  a  time  bomb 
that  will  go  off  tomorrow  if  we  don't 
stop  the  political  rhetoric  and  show  all 
those  groups  of  people  who  are  de- 
pending on  us— seniors,  railroad  retir- 
ees, and  others — some  responsible 
leadership.  We  all  know  that  the 
Treasury  Department  told  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  Gramm-Rudman 
last  week  that  if  the  debt  celling  Is  not 
raised  tomorrow,  Government  securi- 
ties held  by  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  and  other  Government  retire- 
ment systems  will  be  canceled.  Irre- 
sponsible is  too  mild  a  word  for  this 
House  if  we  look  at  such  an  action  as  a 
solution. 

We  demand  a  vote  on  Gramm- 
Rudman  tomorrow  so  Social  Security 
does  not  have  to  be  dislnvested.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  and  the  Democrat  major- 
ity have  the  gavel  and  the  vot«s  to 
stop  this  nonsensical  tragedy.  It  is 
your  move.  Support  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  strong.  Lets  create  an  eco- 
nomic climate  of  growth  and  opportu- 
nity. 
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IT     IS     ABSURD     TO     DISINVEST 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 

FUND 

(Mr.  SLAUGHTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 
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Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  has  made  little  progress 
toward  a  budget,  much  less  a  balanced 
budget.  We  have  been  slow,  ridiculous- 
ly slow,  and  we  are  now.  on  November 
1,  as  of  tomorrow  where  we  should 
have  been  on  August  1  or  September 
1.  The  fiscal  year  has  expired  with  the 
end  of  September. 

We  can  criticize  President  Reagan 
all  we  like,  but  the  President  can  only 
recontunend  to  the  Congress  a  budget; 
and  of  course  he  can  veto  budget  bills. 
Nevertheless,  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity is  upon  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
budget,  to  make  appropriations,  and  to 
levy  taxes  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
Government. 

E^ssentlally  the  process  is,  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  and  Congress  disposes. 
It  is  absurd  not  to  have  a  budget  1 
month  after  the  fiscal  year  has  ended. 
It  is  absurd  to  sell  assets  of  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund;  that  is.  dlslnvest. 
to  pay  benefits. 

We  need  action  on  a  budget.  We 
demand  a  vote  on  Gramm-Rudman  by 
tomorrow  so  that  Social  Security  does 
not  have  to  be  disinvested. 


THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE 
HOUSE  IS  TO  BLAME 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia rose  here  in  the  well,  and  he 
took  his  finger  and  he  pointed  it  at 
this  side  of  the  aisle  tmd  he  said:  It  is 
your  fault.  You  are  the  ones  who  are 
threatening  Social  Security. 

Well,  that  finger  should  have  been 
pointed,  because  we  are  getting  to  the 
nth  hour  and  it  is  time  to  know  who 
is  to  blame:  but  not  at  this  side  of  the 
House:  that  finger  should  have  been 
pointed  at  the  leadership  of  this 
House,  which  has  failed  consistently 
for  30  years.  30  years  to  address  the 
deficits  and  the  spending  which  this 
House  has  undertaken. 

Now  when  we  have  an  opportunity, 
finally,  to  address  that  issue,  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House  does  not  have  the 
courage  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  floor 
of  the  House;  and  why  not?  Because  it 
does  not  trust  its  membership. 

The  Speaker  of  this  House  has  said 
that  if  Gramm-Rudman  comes  to  the 
floor,  it  will  pass.  Why?  Because  the 
rank  and  file  membership  on  this  side 
of  the  House  and  on  that  side  of  the 
House  know  what  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica want;  they  want  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 

Now  is  the  time,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  the  leadership  of  this  House 
after  30  years  to  face  up  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  bring  to  us  for  a 
vote  today  or  tomorrow  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal. 


CHEMICAL        WEAPONS:        THEY 

AINT  BROKE  AND  DONT  NEED 

FIXW 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
voted  right  yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Not  one  of  us  voted  for  funding  for 
new  chemical  weapons. 

The  fact  that  we  didn't  vote  for  this 
unnecessary  new  spending  program 
because  its  Pentagon  sponsors  didn't 
offer  it.  needn't  be  mentioned.  We  did 
the  right  thing. 

In  a  time  of  immense  budget  deficits, 
we  didn't  vote  to  add  $20  billion  more 
to  them.  We  didn't  support  new  spend- 
ing that  can't  be  justified  because  we 
already  have  a  huge,  safe,  effective 
chemical  stockpile  In  place  and  provid- 
ing a  fully  sufficient  deterrent. 

You  can  go  back  home  and  tell  your 
constituents  you  didn't  vote  for  a  new 
spending  program  to  replace  one  that 
ain't  broke  and  don't  need  flxln'. 

You  can  tell  em  you  got  the  mes- 
sage—budget deficits  are  eating  our 
economy  alive,  destroying  the  econom- 
ic future  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children, and  ruining  American  com- 
petitiveness in  foreign  markets. 

We  did  the  right  thing  in  not  voting 
for  new  nerve  gas  weapons  we  don't 
need  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  proud  of  the 
House  for  taking  this  wise  Inaction. 


NAKASONE  INTERVIEW  IN 
WASHINGTON  POST 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  the  Washington  Post  carried 
an  Interview  with  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  concerning  United 
States-Japan  relations. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the 
recent  trade  legislation  In  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Nakasone  stated  that: 

The  textile  bill  that  passed  the  House 
drew  criticism  from  Asian  countries,  and 
U.S.  popularity  there  has  gone  down.  I  be- 
lieve that,  before  any  measure  is  taken,  it  Is 
far  better  for  the  United  States  to  engage  In 
consultations  with  the  relevant  countries;  In 
other  words,  try  and  solve  matters  through 
dialog. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Nakasone 
that  his  own  government  Is  imple- 
menting a  series  of  measures  designed 
to  restrict  textile  imports  into  Japan, 
and  that  these  measures,  in  effect, 
amount  to  Japan's  version  of  the 
United  States  textile  bill. 

Further,  Japan,  In  implementing  its 
own  textile  bill  sought  little  consulta- 
tion with  relevant  countries,  but  acted 
unilaterally  in  putting  pressure  on 
Japanese  trading  companies  to  cut 
textile  imports. 


Even  more  important  is  that  our 
country  last  year  suffered  a  record 
textile/apparel  trade  deficit  of  $16.2 
billion,  while  Japan  enjoys  a  surplus  in 
its  overall  textiles  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  when  Mr. 
Nakasone  gives  us  advice  on  speaking 
before  acting,  he  is  singing  to  the 
choir.  I  think  it  is  past  time  for  him  to 
practice  what  he  preaches  and  get  his 
own  house  in  order  with  regard  to  fair- 
ness and  equity  in  trading  relations 
with  Asia. 


WHERE  CAN  IT  GO  FROM  HERE 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  announced  this 
morning  the  balance  of  trade  deficits 
with  Japan  for  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber-$5.131.5  billion.  Of  that,  $2  bil- 
lion was  in  automobiles.  In  March,  the 
last  month  of  the  President's  volun- 
tary restraint  on  automobile  imports 
from  Japan,  the  value  of  auto  Imports 
was  $974  million.  The  first  month  re- 
straints were  off.  the  figures  Jumped 
past  a  billion  to  $1,365  billion.  Value  of 
automobile  imports  since  March  have 
totaled  $9,012  billion. 

Yesterday  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  aruiounced  its  losses  for  the 
third  quarter— $77  million  on  sales  of 
$1.3  billion.  For  the  first  time  since 
1939  In  the  Great  Depression,  the 
company  will  not  pay  a  dividend  to  its 
common  stock  shareholders.  The  com- 
pany has  failed  to  show  a  profit  in  14 
out  of  the  last  15  quarters. 

I  think  these  two  economic  stories 
are  related.  I  think  one  is  cause,  the 
other  effect.  Autos  use  steel.  It  is  a  bit 
much  to  expect  a  lone  U.S.  industry- 
steel— to  compete  with  a  nation-busi- 
ness, Japan.  Incorporated. 

The  Trade  Representative's  office  is 
negotiating  with  the  Europeans  on 
steel  right  now.  I  hope  the  Bethlehem 
figures  are  foremost  in  their  minds  as 
they  represent  America  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

The  hour  is  late  for  one  of  our  major 
Industries.  I  ju.sf  hnpp_not  too  late. 


CONGRESS    MUST    GET    ITS    ACT 
TOGETHER  AND  PASS  GRAMM 
RUDMAN 

(Mr.  DioGUARDI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  said  It  before  and  I  will  say  It 
again,  we  do  not  need  a  trade  policy  in 
this  country,  we  need  a  deficit  policy. 
The  trade  problem  is  a  symptom.  The 
real  problem  is  the  deficit. 

Why  are  interest  rates  right  now 
over  9  percent,  9Vi  percent  the  prime 


rate?  The  bankers  will  tell  you  that 
the  real  interest  is  2  percent  over  in- 
flation. Incredibly,  inflation  is  now 
below  4  percent.  Why  is  not  interest  at 
6  percent?  Why  is  it  at  9'/2  percent? 

I  will  tell  you  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
because  the  public  does  not  believe 
that  Congress  is  going  to  get  its  act  to- 
gether. They  are  already  hedging 
against  higher  interest  rates,  higher 
inflation. 

Look  at  the  facts:  We  have  got  to 
borrow  $150  billion  this  year,  to  pay 
the  interest,  just  the  interest;  and  that 
is  with  a  "b"- billion.  We  do  not  have 
the  cash  to  pay  the  interest.  That 
means  that  we  are  going  to  have  addi- 
tional bonds  next  year  of  $150  billion. 
That  is  interest  on  interest. 

We  need  a  plan.  Gramm-Rudman  is 
a  plan.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but  let 
us  make  it  perfect.  The  public  is  enti- 
tled to  have  a  plan;  the  public  is  enti- 
tled to  a  deficit  policy,  and  tomorrow 
we  have  got  to  be  sure  that  we  pass 
Gramm-Rudman;  we  vote  on  it,  so 
that  we  do  not  dlslnvest  the  Social  Se- 
curity system. 

We  owe  more  to  our  senior  citizens 
In  this  country  than  to  do  that. 


A  DEMAND  FOR  A  VOTE  ON  THE 
GRAMM-RUDMAN  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
demand  a  vote  on  Gramm-Mack  today 
or  tomorrow  so  that  Social  Security 
does  not  have  to  be  disinvested.  The 
Democratic  leadership  in  this  House 
has  dillied  and  It  has  dallied  trying  to 
prevent  a  vote  on  reducing  Federal 
spending  and  moving  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Now  those  delaying  tactics  have 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  crisis,  a 
crisis  that  threatens  the  fund  that 
provides  livelihood  for  millions  of 
America's  elder  citizens. 

We  just  love  to  hear  the  Democrats 
saying  that  what  we  are  doing  by  rais- 
ing this  issue  is  engaging  in  scare  tac- 
tics, when  over  the  past  several  cam- 
paigns, over  successive  campaigns, 
that  they  have  run  their  whole  cam- 
paign on  scaring  elder  citizens. 

It  is  time  to  alleviate  the  crisis.  It  is 
time  to  alleviate  this  present  crisis.  It 
is  time  to  vote.  It  is  time  to  take  the 
action  that  even  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers admit  will  pass  if  it  gets  to  the 
House  floor,  action  to  put  our  budget 
back  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  demand  a  vote  on 
Gramm-Rudman  today  or  tomorrow 
so  that  Social  Security  does  not  have 
to  be  disinvested. 


THERE  IS  STILL  TIME  TO  ACT- 
WE  MUST  VOTE  ON  GRAMM- 
RUDMAN 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  are 
saying  that  there  should  be  a  short- 
term  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling. 
Others  are  saying  that  we  ought  to 
allow  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
to  be  disinvested  so  that  the  checks 
for  Social  Security  and  the  other  re- 
tirement accounts  are  in  fact  paid. 

Let  me  put  that  into  perspective. 
First  of  all.  there  will  be  no  disinvest- 
ment of  the  trust  funds  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night.  There  is  time  to  act. 
There  is  a  third  alternative.  The  third 
alternative  is  for  this  body  to  vote,  to 
vote  on  the  issue. 

The  Speaker  has  the  power  to  see 
that  we  have  the  vote;  the  Speaker 
has  already  indicated  that  this  House 
would  support  the  measure  if  it  got  to 
the  floor. 
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Again,  if  those  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  our  ability  to  see  that 
Social  Security  checks  are  paid  are 
truly  concerned,  they  will  see  that  the 
debt  ceiling  with  Gramm-Rudman- 
Mack  gets  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  a  vote.  We  demand  the  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  this  issue  to  protect 
those  *^  'cial  Security  trust  funds. 

I  tha  .  the  Speaker. 


I  thank  the  Speaker 


THE  GROWING  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  No.  1  issue  of 
concern  across  the  country  according 
to  every  poll  is  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

We  passed  a  budget  resolution  the 
other  day  which  calls  for  a  reduction 
in  spending  of  t55.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  Unfortunately.  It  also  calls 
for  deficit  spending  of  $171  billion- 
plus  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

We  have  not  done  enough.  In  my 
opinion,  to  reduce  the  deficit  I  am  not 
sure  of  all  of  the  nuances  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  but  I  do  feel  thai  we  do  need 
to  exert  any  discipline  which  holds 
any  promise  of  reducing  the  deficit 
That  is  why  I  support  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  debt  cell- 
ing increase  which  is  needed  to  pay 
our  bills  is  being  held  hostage  because 
of  the  debate  on  the  niceties  of 
Gramm-Rudman. 

We  should  have  a  vote  on  Gramm- 
Rudman  tomorrow  so  that  the  Social 
Security  people  do  not  have  to  be  dis- 
invested of  their  trust  ftind. 


LET  US  AVOID  A  SHUTDOWN 
LET  US  PASS  GRAMM-RUDMAN 

(Mr.  SAXTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  appeared  on  the  Today" 
show  this  morning  and  confirmed  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to 
divest  a  major  portion  of  the  Social 
Security  trust  f  imds  this  weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appeal  to  you  to  use 
your  influence  with  House  Democrats 
to  report  the  Gramm-Rudman  debt 
ceiling  extension  bill  so  we  can  take  a 
vote. 

By  reporting  and  passing  this  bill, 
we  can  not  only  avoid  frightening  mil- 
lions of  senior  citizens,  but  we  can  give 
Congress  the  tools  it  so  desperately 
needs  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  an  area 
with  a  large  senior  citizen  population, 
and  I  am  distressed  that  their  benefits 
would  be  jeopardized.  I  understand 
Treasury's  dilemma— they  have  to 
keep  the  Government  going  But  I 
hope  we  can  avoid  this  shutdown  by 
passing  the  Gram^mRudman  debt  ceil- 
ing extension  bill  Please,  Mr  Speaker, 
twist  some  arms  and  let  us  put  this 
thing  to  a  vote. 


the  budget  vkocy^&s  has 
brokf:n  down 

(Mr.  BOULTER  a.skea  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hcose  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  obvi- 
ously the  budget  process  has  broken 
down  and  is  not  working  There  has 
never  been  more  pressure  on  this  body 
than  there  is  right  now  to  come  up 
with  a  balanced  budget  plan  of  some 
kind.  We  do  have  a  plan.  Mr  Speaker. 
that  even  the  Democratic  leadership 
admits  would  pass  if  we  could  simply 
get  a  vote  on  it  today  or  tomorrow 

I  know  that  we  all  mean  well  it,  this 
House,  but  we  need  some  spending  dis- 
cipline. If  we  just  leave  choices  up  to 
our  own  consciences,  Mr  Speaker,  we 
are  never  going  to  give  the  American 
public  what  they  demand  and  deserve, 
and  that  is  a  balanced  budget 

The  Gramm.-Rudman  bill  may  not 
be  a  perfect  solution,  but  if  enacted  it 
would  at  least  put  an  end  to  reckless 
spending, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  hope  that  you 
and  the  other  leaders  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  wiU  really  put  the  in- 
terests of  our  elderly  citizens  first  and 
wUl  really  put  the  interests  of  the 
American  public  first  and  give  us  a 
vote  today  or  tomorrow  on  Gramm- 
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Rudman  so  that  Social  Security  will 
not  have  to  be  disinvested. 


SPENDING  IS  OUT  OF  CONTROL 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  America  are  wise  to  us.  They 
know  what  goes  on  in  this  body,  and 
they  know  who  runs  this  body. 

They  know  who  the  leadership  Is, 
and  they  know  who  controls  every 
conunittee  in  this  body.  They  know 
that  spending  is  done  by  this  body 
through  appropriations  bills  that  are 
brought  to  this  floor  by  committees. 
And  they  know  that  spending  is  out  of 
control  because  this  body  will  not  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  limits  to  how 
deep  the  American  taxpayers'  pockets 
can  go. 

And  they  also  know  that  there  have 
been  efforts  made  in  the  past  to  get 
limits  on  that.  They  continually  ask,  is 
there  a  way  to  get  ft  balanced  budget 
amendment  passed?  And  they  know 
the  House  will  not  accept  it. 

They  ask,  "Will  you  give  the  respon- 
sibility to  the  President  through  a  line 
item  veto?"  And  they  know  this  lead- 
ership and  this  House  will  not  accept 
that. 

So  they  ask  for  a  way. 

I  think  it  is  ironic  that  the  only  way 
we  have  found  to  get  any  measure 
that  will  set  limits  on  this  spending  is 
to  attach  the  Gramm-Rudman  propos- 
al to  an  effort  to  Increase  the  debt 
ceiling  so  that  we  can  keep  pace  with 
the  irresponsible  spending  of  the  past. 

And  now  the  people  of  America  have 
found  out  that  once  again  the  leader- 
ship of  this  body  haa  found  a  way  to  at 
least  stall  and  then  distort  what  they, 
the  people,  want:  Honest  government. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


Democratic  leaders  saying  it  was  all 
the  Republicans'  fault. 

If  the  Government  disinvests  tomor- 
row morning  and  the  checks  do  not  go 
out,  we  will  get  a  press  conference 
from  liberal  Democratic  leaders  saying 
it  is  all  the  Republicans'  fault. 

I  just  want  the  record  to  show  un- 
equivocally that  if  you  seriously  cared 
about  the  Social  Security  trust  fund, 
the  Speaker  could  schedule  a  vote  in 
the  next  half-hour.  You  could  sched- 
ule a  vote  this  evening,  you  could 
schedule  a  vote  tomorrow.  You  could 
have  your  options,  which  include 
Granun-Rudman  this  year;  you  could 
have  your  options:  you  could  have 
modifications.  You  could  get  it  all 
solved  before  tomorrow  is  over  and  we 
could  go  home. 

If  there  are  any  problems  in  Social 
Security  this  year,  it  is  because  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  systematically  de- 
laying and  avoiding  reaching  a  real 
vote  on  the  House  floor  on  Gramm- 
Rudman.  including  your  own  options. 

And  you  can  groan  all  you  like,  but 
the  fact  is,  the  Democratic  leadership 
can  schedule  a  vote  any  time  they 
want  to  and  we  can  be  out  of  this  mess 
without  any  trouble. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


WE  DEMAND  A  VOTE  ON 
GRAMM-RUDMAN 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  Speak 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  Democrats 
have  been  wondering  why  we  have 
been  demanding  a  vote  on  Gramm- 
Rudman  today  or  tomorrow  so  that 
Social  Security  does  not  have  to  be  dis- 
invested. The  fact  ip  that  we  are  in  a 
mess.  I 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  San  Fran- 
cisco indicated  earlier,  every  time, 
every  2  years,  the  Democratic  Party 
runs  around  screaming  about  Social 
Security.  So  what  are  our  choices?  If 
the  Federal  Government  were  to  de- 
fault tomorrow  morning  and  the 
checks  did  not  go  out.  we  promptly 
would  get  a  press  conference  by  liberal 


you  know  who  voted  against  it  in  the 
House  conference?  Not  the  Democrats. 
Every  Democrat  except  for  one  voted 
to  lower  it  $20  billion.  Ever  Republi- 
can except  for  two  on  the  House  side 
voted  to  raise  it  $20  billion  and  make 
the  target  under  Grsimm-Rudman 
$182  billion  in  1986  as  opposed  to  $161 
billion.  Those  are  the  facts. 

I  would  urge  that  each  one  of  you,  as 
you  listen  to  this  political  debate,  un- 
derstand the  facts  and  not  the  rheto- 
ric. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 


LET  US  SET  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 

(Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  colleagues,  we  have  heard 
a  lot  this  morning,  most  of  it  inaccu- 
rate. Let  me  give  you  some  facts.  First 
of  all.  Social  Security  has  not  been  dis- 
invested because  the  Democrats  are 
holding  hostage  Gramm-Rudman,  the 
disinvestment  of  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  started  a  month  ago  by 
Ronald  Reagan. 

The  American  people  know  who  has 
been  going  after  Social  Security  for 
the  last  10  years.  It  has  not  been  the 
House  leadership  or  the  Democrats. 

So,  therefore,  to  suggest  we  are 
trying  to  do  an  Achille  Lauro  with 
Gramm-Rudman  is  absolutely  absurd. 

Second  fact,  everyone  knows  that  in 
1980  the  total  deficit  of  this  country 
was  $914  billion.  George  Washington 
to  Jimmy  Carter,  and  now.  Just  4"^ 
years  later,  it  is  over  $2  trillion.  It  is 
not  a  30-year  problem,  it  is  a  problem 
created  by  fiscal  policies  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  supported,  sug- 
gested by  a  Chief  Executive,  a  Chief 
Executive  who  has  yet  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  whose  budget  sub- 
mitted to  us  In  February  was  with  a 
deficit  of  $180  billion. 

Final  factual  point,  yesterday.  In  the 
conference  on  Gramm-Rudman.  the 
Democrats  suggested  dropping  the 
deficit  by  $20  billion  from  $180  billion 
down  to  $160  billion  for  1986,  and  do 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  rise? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  did  not  recognize  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  is  the  next  up. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  No.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  You 
are  not? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  will  rise 
later. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  there  are  some 
gentlemen  who  have  been  sitting  here 
diligently  and  patiently  waiting  their 
opportunity,  and  I  would  simply  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  why  he  chooses  to  In- 
terrupt the  proceedings? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  continue  to  do  what  it  has 
been  doing,  as  the  Speaker's  guidelines 
provide.  The  Chair  is  going  to  rotate 
between  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can sides,  and  the  only  reason  the 
Chair  did  not  recognize  that  gentle- 
man is  that  he  thought  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  wanted  to 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  will  wait 
a  while. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
right. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  If  he 
wants    to    use    this    1-mlnute    In    my 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  briefly  to  me,  I  was  simply 
trying  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  have 
been  patiently  sitting  on  the  front 
row. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  then  it  is  a  misunder- 
standing about  where  Members  are  sit- 
ting. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 


CORRECTING  THE  RECORD 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so 
merely  to  ask  my  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Budget 
to  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  the  vote 
that  he  referred  to  in  the  conference 
yesterday  on  this  matter  of  lowering 
the  deficit.  He  will  find  that  more 
than  two  Republicans  voted  in  favor 
of  it.  and  he  can  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  would  simply 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  I  will  make  a  double- 
check,  but  I  remember,  and  my 
memory  is  correct,  the  gentleman.  Mr. 
Latta.  and  Mr.  Horton  also.  If  I  am 
wrong.  I  will  make  the  correction. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  wrong. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
point  that  I  made  is  still  clear,  and 
that  is  that  the  overwhelming  number 
of  Members  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
who  now  are  talking  about  the  House 
leadership  voted  overwhelmingly 
to 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  have  my  time 
back? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
back  your  time,  sure. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  acknowledging  that  he 
will  correct  the  record,  and  the  record 
will  reflect  a  different  figure  than  he 
indicated. 


this  side  without  fuel?  It  cannot.  The 
juggernaut  of  Gramm-Rudman  has 
been  fueled  by  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds  over  the  last  several  weeks. 

I  support  my  colleagues  in  calling 
for  a  quick  vote  on  this  issue,  but  I 
think  it  is  misleading  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  my  Republican  colleagues 
to  suggest  that  the  timing  of  the 
House  vote  will  decide  whether  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds  are  to  be  raided. 
That  decision  was  made  weeks  ago. 
The  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  have  been  quiet- 
ly raiding  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund  to  fuel  the  Gramm-Rudman 
train  over  the  last  several  weeks. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN  NEEDS  TO  BE 
REVISED 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 


THE  GROWING  FRUSTRATION 
WITH  A  $2  TRILLION  DEBT 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  my  colleagues,  the  deadline  we 
approach  tomorrow  involves  a  dead- 
line which  would  allow  the  House  or 
the  Government  through  the  House, 
to  raise  our  spending  levels  up  to 
limits  approaching  beyond  $2  trillion. 
That  amount  of  money  is  startling,  to 
say  the  least,  and  some  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body,  the  Senate, 
grew  frustrated  with  the  reality  that 
that  $2  trillion  mark  has  been  resu;hed 
because  of  the  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  this  House. 

In  that  frustration,  two  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body.  Senators 
Gramh  and  Rudman.  added  an  amend- 
ment to  that  debt  limitation-lifting 
that  said  simply  we  ought  to  have  a 
formula  whereby  the  Congress  com- 
mits itself  to  balancing  the  budget. 

Therefore,  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment. 

The  leadership  of  this  House  does 
not  want  that  amendment  cleanly 
before  us.  and  they  are  resisting  that. 
They  want  to  raise  the  debt  limitation, 
but  they  do  not  want  a  program  for 
getting  our  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment In  balance.  Because  we  want  the 
votes  clearly  on  the  line  In  the  House. 
we  want  to  recognize  that  75  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  the  other 
body  support  Gramm-Rudman.  We 
want  a  clean  vote  here.  It  Is  critical  for 
us  to  recognize  that  the  House  today  Is 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nor- 
mally do  not  get  caught  up  In  these 
forays  between  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  often  define  these 
harangues  as  infantile,  at  worst,  and 
adolescent,  at  best.  But,  nevertheless, 
I  would  like  to  try  to  speak  here.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  often  engage 
in  overstatement,  exaggeration  and 
hyperbole.  That  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  That  is  often  an  occupational  dis- 
ease of  politicians.  And  I  realize  why 
we  do  it— because  we  tena  to  play  on 
people's  ignorance,  on  their  emotions 
and  on  their  fears. 

I  choose,  for  just  a  moment,  to  at- 
tempt to  play  upon  people's  intelli- 
gence. Let  me  say  to  you.  No.  1,  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  a 
number  of  years  ago  engaged  in  a 
number  of  reform  processes,  and  one 
of  them  was  that  we  would  not  allow  a 
provision,  an  amendment,  to  come  to 
the  floor  that  was  not  germane  to  the 
issues  at  hand.  And  we  did  that  for  a 
very  important  reason.  You  cannot 
attach  apples  to  a  bill  dealing  with  or- 
anges. But  in  the  Senate  they  did  not 
engage  in  that  reform.  If  you  can  get  a 
majority  of  your  colleagues  to  go 
along,  you  can  add  an  appendage  to 
any  piece  of  legislation  you  desire, 
which  leads  me  to  this  point,  without 
a  lot  of  fanfare  and  emotion: 

There  is  another  alternative.  That 
alternative  is  simply  to  pass  a  clean  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling.  We  do  not 
have  to  frighten  people,  we  do  not 
have  to  use  words  like  "terrorism"  suid 
"hostage"  and  all  these  kinds  of 
things.  If  you  want  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling,  do  it  without  a  nonger- 
mane  item  being  tacked  on  to  it.  We 
did  this  in  the  House  for  very  legiti- 
mate reasons.  We  do  not  have  to 
engage  in  all  this  extraordinary  hyper- 
bole. We  are  playing  on  people's  fears 
and  ignorance.  We  ought  to  be  down 
here  trying  to  be  Intelligent  and  rea- 
sonable. 

There  is  another  alternative  here  if 
you  want  to  stop  invading  Social  Secu- 
rity. Just  pass  a  clean  debt  increase.  If 
you  want  to  have  Gramm-Rudman, 
bring  it  to  the  various  committees  and 
debate  it  the  way  you  debate  any 
other  serious  proposal. 


weeks      ago      the      Gramm-Rudman 

Hollings-Mack-Cheney-GIngrich-Walkerjjgj^an^ing  a  vote  on  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal  roared  through  the  U.S.  today  or  tomorrow  because  we  do  not 
Senate.  And  after  having  arrived  at    ^^nt,  once  again,  the  Social  Security 


the  door  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  was  very  clear  that  it  came  in 
an  imperfect  form.  After  meetings  of  a 
conference  committee,  ii  is  clear  to  the 
American  people  and  all  serious  ob- 
servers that  this  package  needs  to  be 
revised,  and  unless  it  is  revised,  we 
may  find  ourselves  passing  something 
we  will  come  to  regret. 

But  how  does  a  great  train  move 
through  the  other  body  and  come  to 


Trust  Funds  to  be  violated  by  that 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  House. 


D  1140 

THE  DEBT  CEILING 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEBT  LIMIT 
(Mr.  GRADISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
could  be  more  germane  to  a  discussion 
of  the  extension  of  the  debt  limit  than 
means  to  reduce  the  additions  which 
we  are  making  to  the  debt? 

That  is  what  Gramm-Rudman  is  all 
about.  It  is  an  attempt  to  repair  the 
imperfect  process  which  we  have  on 
the  books  today,  which  has  led  to  defi- 
cits, which  I  think  every  Member  of 
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this  House  says  day  after  day  are  at 
unacceptably  high  levels. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  debt 
limit  is  an  ideal  opportunity  for  us.  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  to  reassess  how 
we  got  in  this  fix  and  what  we  can  do 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  come  baclc 
year  after  year  continuing  to  increase 
the  national  debt  limit. 


THE  GRAMMRUDMAN 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  WILUAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  we  know  one  thing 
about  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  this  House  of 
Representatives.  That  is,  when  it 
comes  to  major  issues  which  effect  the 
lives  and  wallets  of  the  American 
people,  when  this  House  hurries,  this 
House  makes  mistakes.  Everything  we 
know  about  our  history  tells  us  that. 
We  have  only  to  look  back  to  1980, 
when  Mr.  Gramm  and  others  had  a 
magic  balance-the-budget  proposal. 
They  were  going  to  balance  the  budget 
in  how  many  years?  Five.  Well,  here 
we  ao-e.  How  well  did  their  proposal, 
their  process,  work?  We  have  the  larg- 
est deficit  in  history. 

Now  they  have  a  new  proposal.  It  is 
called  Gramm-Rudman.  Is  is  what  you 
have  heard  all  about  today.  And  let  me 
tell  you.  in  reality,  what  it  does.  How 
many  Americans  are  going  to  support 
this:  The  higher  the  unemployment 
goes  in  this  country,  the  less  money 
we  have  to  spend  on  unemployment 
benefits.  That  is  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  does. 

How  many  Americans  are  going  to 
support  this:  When  we  have  giant 
needs  in  education  that  we  have  dis- 
covered, for  example,  the  shortage  of 
math  and  science  teachers,  the  less 
money  we  have  to  spend  on  them. 
That  Is  what  Gramm-Rudman  does. 

The  higher  the  Jobless  rate  In  this 
society,  the  less  money  we  can  spend 
on  Job  Corps.  That  Is  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  does. 

The  greater  the  defense  needs,  when 
we  have  a  crisis  In  this  country  on  de- 
fense, the  less  we  we  going  to  have  to 
spend  on  defense.  That  Is  what 
Gramm-Rudman  does. 

do  the  American  people  support 
that?  No. 

Do  they  support  moving  toward  a 
balanced  budget?  Of  course. 

But  the  same  people  who  promised 
to  do  it  in  1980  are  now  promising  to 
do  it  with  Gramm-Rudman.  And. 
frankly,  the  American  people  cannot 
afford  any  more  of  their  mistakes. 


THE  GRAMM  RUDMANHOLLINGS 
PROPOSITION 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  Senate  are  in  conference  on 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  proposi- 
tion at  this  moment.  The  House  has 
had  the  bill  for  2  weeks.  It  has  not 
made  a  response  to  the  Senate  propo- 
sition. It  has  had  fun  in  subcommit- 
tees and,  in  fact,  done  some  useful 
work  in  sulx:onunittees.  It  is  preparing 
what  I  believe  is  probably  not  a  really 
responsive  reply  to  Gramm-Rudman 
but  It  has  not  put  it  together  yet  be- 
cause the  Democratic  majority  cannot 
seem  to  agree. 

While  it  has  wasted  Its  time,  the 
Social  Security  funds  are  either  being 
dlslnvested  or  are  shortly  to  be  further 
dlslnvested. 

It  seems  to  me  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
the  House  to  put  together  Its  proposi- 
tion and  make  it  today  or  stand  for- 
ever indicted  as  the  instrument  who 
was  willing  to  jeopardize  Social  Securi- 
ty funds. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  I  was  inadvertently 
absent  due  to  an  emergency.  On  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  would  like  to  record  to 
show  that  on  roUcall  No.  378  I  would 
have  voted  "aye,"  and  on  rollcall  vote 
No.  379  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


GRAMM  Hi  OMAN 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a 
little  confused  by  the  actions  of  the 
other  side  and  of  some  of  the  gentle- 
men In  the  other  body. 

I  read  in  this  mornings  paper  that 
one  of  those  gentlemen,  the  head  of 
the  conference  committee,  said  that 
by  making  Gramm-Rudman  work  in 
1986  It  would  mess  up  the  whole 
works,  that  you  were  not  serious  about 
deficit  reduction  unless  you  delay  defi- 
cit reduction,  and  that  If  you  wanted 
deficit  reduction  to  work,  you  could 
not  have  it  this  year. 

That  Indicates  the  folly  of  what  the 
other  side  has  been  trying  to  do.  They 
want  to  wave  banners,  they  want  to 
toot  horns,  they  really  do  not  want  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  because  in  1986  is 
when  this  side  wants  to  bring  Oramm 
Rudman  into  effect,  and  the  other 
side  is  saying  no.  They  are  saying  no. 
they  do  not  want  it  that  way.  they  do 
not  want  a  separate  vote  In  the  Senate 
to  see  if  it  should  be  In  1986  or  1987. 

What  the  heck  is  going  on?  What 
kind  of  double  think  and  double  talk  Is 


that.    "Yes,    we    should    balance    the 
budget,  but,  no,  not  this  year"? 

I  think  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  other  side  has  looked  Gramm 
Rudman  in  the  eye  and  they  blinked. 


GRAMM  HUDMAN 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  Mr 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  why  there  is 
such  confusion.  With  the  vote  on 
Gramm  Rudman  today  or  tomorrow 
we  can  accomplish  two  very  important 
goals,  two  very  simple  goals.  No.  1,  a 
plan  to  balance  the  budget  over  the 
next  5  years:  and  No.  2.  a  vote  that 
will  leave  Social  Security  alone 

I  cannot  understand  why  there  is  so 
much  adverse  reaction  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  think  it  is  a  very  simple 
and  deliberate  action,  and  I  think  if  we 
plan  to  do  both  of  those  thing.s  and  if 
we  believe  in  both  of  those  things  and 
we  do  want  to  leave  Social  Security 
alone,  we  should  take  this  action  and 
do  it  as  soon  as  possible 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  a.sked  and  wa.s 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
freshman.   I   recognize   the  98th  Con 
gress  passed  the  Balanced  Budget  Act 
The  President  of  the  United  State.s  of 
America    would    submit     a     balanced 
budget  to  the  Congress 

The  Senate  Republicpns  in  the  ma 
jority  refused  It  because  the  President 
did  not  want  it.  because  they  avoided 
the  tough  decisions  of  leadership  that 
was  given  to  them  and  granted  to 
them  by  the  electoral  process.  They 
did  not  want  to  gore  the  ox.  They  did 
not  want  to  lose  the  White  House. 

Now  Democrats  are  sitting  back  and 
we  are  saying.  Let  the  Pre.sldent  .s 
supply  side  suffer  theories  wreck  the 
country,  and  we  will  gain  the  White 
House."  The  Republlcan-s  are  .saying. 
"Let  it  last  24  more  years,  and  we  will 
put  a  Republican  in  the  White 
House." 

The  bottom  line  is,  we  are  playing 
political  football  with  the  lives  of  the 
iVmerican  people. 

Gramm-Rudman  is  like  kissing  your 
sister.  No.  1.  and.  No.  2,  we  are  Just  not 
going  to  reduce  spending  and  reconcile 
this  budget  We  are  Kolng  to  have  to 
raLse  re\enue,  look  at  those  corpora- 
tions that  are  blatantly  refusing  to 
pay  tax  and  have  t>een  getting  blanket 
protection  by  this  administration. 

And.  finally,  we  have  got  to  get  out 
of  a  Disney  World  trade  policy  that  Is 
exporting  all  of  our  Jobs  overseas. 


It  is  not  going  to  be  a  simple 
Gramm  Rudman  decision.  There  were 
25  Members  who  wanted  it  brought  to 
the  floor  before  they  even  read  it. 

Now,  let's  get  serious.  You  are  fur- 
loughing  America's  welfare.  And  let  us 
look  at  a  comprehensive  policy  to 
bring  some  sanity  to  this  process. 


THE  GRAMM-RUDMAN 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr  MOORE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  American  people  watching  this 
debate,  as  I  did  in  my  office  and  then 
came  on  over  to  participate  in  it.  are 
probably  growing  a  little  disenchanted 
with  all  of  the  fingerpoinlint^  that  is 
going  on. 

The  Republicans  point  the  finger  to 
the  Democrats;  the  Democrats  point 
the  finger  at  Republicans.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  probably  pointing  the 
finger  at  all  of  us  and  saying.  When 
are  you  going  to  do  something  about 
reducing  deficits?  " 

The  reason  we  have  the  deficits  we 
have  today,  pure  and  simply,  is  be- 
cause this  Congress  and  those  before 
it  have  loved  the  American  people  to 
the  point  of  bankruptcy.  We  have 
helped  them  to  the  point  of  bankrupt- 
cy. We  have  passed  program  after  pro- 
gram after  program  to  try  to  do  good 
work  for  the  American  people,  and 
now  we  can  no  longer  afford  It  I  guess 
we  are  loalh  to  take  those  things  back. 
But  the  Gramm  Rudman  propo.sal  has 
as  its  goal  forcing  the  Congress  to  do 
that.  We  have  demonstrated  in  the 
last  6  years  the  lack  of  will  in  this 
Congress  to  really  do  it.  So  let  us  not 
point  the  finger  beyond  that.  Let  us 
accept  the  responsibility,  let  us  pass 
Gramm-Rudman.  let  us  give  ourselves 
some  stiffening  of  the  spine  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done  to  solve  these 
budget  problems. 


saying.  ■Well,  if  we  do  not  do  this  by 
?Yiday  evening,  they  are  going  to  be 
dlslnvested." 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  accu- 
rate on  it. 

I  also  find  that  in  the  conference 
yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania says  that  only  two  Republi- 
cans voted  to  start  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion this  year,  in  1986.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  disagrees  with  that 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  How  many  Republicans, 
out  of  how  many,  actually  voted,  if  he 
would  reply,  to  start  it  in  1986,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  should, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  VOLKMER.  Yes,  for  that  expla- 
nation. 

Mr.  LATTA.  1  cannot  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  exact  number,  but  it  was  at 
least  half  of  them. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Well,  I  hope  that 
they  will  vote,  I  hope  we  have  a 
chance.  I  would  like  to  see  it  brought 
up  tomorrow.  And  I  hope  we  have  a 
chance  to  vote  to  start  the  deficit  re- 
duction in  1986.  this  year. 

We  start  at  $160  billion,  $161  billion. 
Let  us  do  that,  let  us  go  on  and  let  us 
have  a  balanced  budget  by  1990.  I 
think  that  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  this  country. 


THE  GRAMM  RUDMAN 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  WEis 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one,  as  the  previous  speaker  men- 
tioned, who  has  been  following  this 
debate,  these  1 -minute  speeches  on 
the  balanced  budget  proposal  for  5 
years,  the  Gramm-Rudman  proposal, 
from  my  office,  I  was  finding  myself  a 
little  confused  about  some  of  the 
statements  made.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  fingerpointing,  as  the  gentleman 
has  said.  That  does  not  really  accom- 
plish anything. 

But  I  have  heard  here  this  morning 
that  Social  Security  funds  are  already 
being  dlslnvested.  have  been  for  over  a 
month.    And    now    some    people    are 


thorization  bills.  We  just  have  not 
faced  up  to  it. 

In  order  for  Gramm-Rudman  to 
work  correctly,  we  need  to  have  the 
approach  to  a  fiscal  year  over  a  9-  or 
10-month  period  that  is  normal  in 
order  for  it  to  function  well. 

But,  OK,  if  you  really  want  to  try  to 
apply  Gramm-Rudman  in  1986  fiscal 
year,  the  current  fiscal  year,  let  it 
apply  for  that  portion  only  which  re- 
mains of  the  fiscal  year  when  seques- 
tration would  go  into  effect. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.  I 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
walked  through  the  looking  glass  into 
the  House  Chamber  today.  I.  too.  was 
a  bit  concerned  and  even  appalled  by 
some  of  what  I  heard, 

Demagoguery.  polemics,  and  what 
have  you.  can  be  tolerated,  but  when 
childishness  and  foolishness  enter  into 
it,  sometimes  all  of  us  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  remark  on  what  has  been 
said. 

I  do  think  that  there  is  room  for 
some  application  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  proposal  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  I  was  one  of  those  Republican 
conferees  who  voted  for  it  as  the  roll- 
call  was  taken  yesterday. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  that  approximately 
half  of  the  Republican  conferees  did. 

Knowing  full  well,  however,  that 
House  Democrat  conferees  did  not  feel 
much  confidence  in  their  proposal, 
knowing,  for  example,  that  the  cur- 
rent estimates  of  what  the  deficit  will 
be  are  so  much  higher  than  $161  bil- 
lion, that  there  is  no  realistic  way  of 
achieving  a  $161  billion  deficit  without 
sequestration  being  involved.  In  other 
words,  again  they  seek  to  duck  their 
responsibility  which  could  be  under- 
taken in  a  reconciliation  bill  and  the 
other  measures  that  have  been  before 
us  In  the  way  of  appropriation  and  au- 


D  1155 

WILL  IT  BE  TRICK  OR  TREAT 
TOMORROW? 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ' 

Mr.  SILJANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
all  the  discussion  is  said  and  done,  the 
reality  is  that  Americ:;  faces  incredible 
deficits,  a  $2  trillion  national  debt,  and 
interest  payments  of  over  $160  billion. 
Halloween  may  be  over  tonight,  but 
tomorrow  could  be  either  a  trick  or 
treat  for  the  American  people. 

Will  it  be  a  trick  for  the  senior  citi- 
zens when  Social  Security  has  to  be 
dlslnvested?  Or  will  it  be  a  treat  for 
the  seniors  to  know  that  their  Social 
Security  system  is  solvent  and  safe  for 
their  futures?  Will  it  be  a  trick  to  the 
American  taxpayers  who  have  been 
paying  more  and  more  taxes  for  a  Con- 
gress that  has  been  unable  to  deal 
with  its  frenzy  of  spending  and  inap- 
propriate fiscal  behavior^  Or  will  it  be 
a  treat  for  the  taxpayers,  realizing 
that  finally  Congress  can  come  up 
with  a  program,  even  though  it  is  4,  5, 
or  5V!  years  long,  at  least  a  program 
that  we  in  f£u;t  balance  our  budget 
with? 

So  while  Halloween  is  over  tonight, 
it  is  up  to  us  whether  or  not  It  will  be 
trick  or  treat  tomorrow 


PROVIDING        FOR        CONSIDER 
ATION    OF    H.R.    3128.    DEFICIT 
REDUCTION    AMENDMENTS    OF 
1985 

Mr,  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  301  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  301 
Resolved,  Thai  at  any  lime  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  9(b)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3128)  to  make  changes  in  spending  and  reve- 
nue provisions  for  purposes  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  program  improvement,  consistent 
with  the  budget  process.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
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402(a)  of  the  Congressdonal  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby  waived, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  Which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  to  the  amendments 
made  in  order  by  this  resolution,  and  which 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  one 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the  bill 
shall  be  in  order  except  the  following 
amendments,  which  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  read  and  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole:  (1)  an  amendment  to  strike  out  title 
I  of  the  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  H.R.  3290;  (2)  an  amendment  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  29. 
1985.  by  Representative  Rostenkowski  of  Il- 
linois, relating  to  single  employer  plans:  and 
(3)  an  amendment  to  the  table  of  contents 
striking  "Medicare  program"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Health  care  programs",  and 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  contents 
"Title  VI.  Amemdments  relating  to  single 
employer  plans.".  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  301  is  a  modified  closed 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3128,  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Amendments  of  1985.  This  bill  pro- 
vides 2  hours  of  general  debate  on  this 
bill.  One  hour  will  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  The 
second  hour  will  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

This  rule  waives  section  402(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  against 
consideration  of  H.R.  3128.  Section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits  the 
consideration  of  bills  which  authorize 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  author- 
ity for  a  fiscal  year  unless  that  bill  is 
reported  in  the  House  on  or  before 
May  15  preceding  ,the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year. 


Since  H.R.  3128  contains  authoriza- 
tions for  certain  programs  within  the 
jurisdication  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  since  the  bill  was  re- 
ported after  May  15.  a  waiver  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  neces- 
sary if  the  House  is  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  important  reve- 
nue provisions  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  also  waives 
the  provisions  of  clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI  against  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 
Clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  ap- 
propriations in  a  bill  reported  from 
any  committee  not  having  authority 
to  report  appropriations.  Because  H.R. 
3128  contains  several  provisions  which 
would  constitute  appropriations,  this 
waiver  is  necessary  to  protect  those 
provisions  from  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  procedures 
provided  in  House  Resolution  301. 
only  the  three  amendments  referenced 
in  the  text  of  the  rule  shall  be  in 
order.  The  rule  further  provides  that 
these  amendm.ents  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  read  and  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  House  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  upon  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

The  first  amendment  made  in  order 
under  this  rule  strikes  out  title  I  of 
the  bill  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  H.R.  3290.  Presently,  title  I  of 
H.R.  3128  contains  the  Medicare  rec- 
onciliation provisions  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Conunit- 
tee. to  which  H.R.  3128  was  referred 
for  consideration  of  the  provisions  of 
title  I,  was  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  on  September 
11,  and  reported  a  separate  bill.  H.R. 
3101.  H.R.  3101,  introduced  by  Chair- 
man Waxman.  reflected  the  Medicare 
provisions  adopted  by  the  Ways  aind 
Means  Committee,  as  well  as  addition- 
al Medicare  and  Medicaid  provisions 
reported  by  the  Energy  sind  Commerce 
Committee. 

Due  to  differences  between  the  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  provisions  in  H.R. 
3128  as  reported,  and  H.R.  3101.  Chair- 
man Rostenkowski  and  Mr.  Waxman 
agreed  to  introduce  a  clean  bill.  H.R. 
3290.  which  reflects  the  actions  taken 
by  both  committees  on  these  issues. 

I  should  also  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
H.R.  3290  also  Includes  provisions  re- 
ported from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
dealing  with  penalties  for  hospitals 
failing  to  meet  new  requirements  for 
the  handling  of  emergency  cases.  This 
language  is  presently  in  title  I  of  H.R. 
3128.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
corporate these  provisions  into  H.R. 
3290  as  well,  since  H.R.  3290  will  be 
substituted  for  title  I  of  the  bill. 

The  incorporation  of  H.R.  3290  into 
title  I  of  H.R.  3128  is  supported  by  the 
committees  of  jurisdiction,  and  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  will  share  the  time  provid- 
ed for  general  debate  on  H.R.  3128. 


The  second  amendment  made  in 
order  under  this  rule  is  an  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  October  29,  1985,  by  Representative 
Rostenkowski,  relating  to  the  single 
employer  plan  termination  insurance 
system.  This  amendment  appears  on 
page  29394  of  Tuesday's  Congres- 
sional Record. 

This  amendment  will  substitute  new 
provisions  into  title  VI  of  the  bill. 
Presently.  H.R.  3128  contains  provi- 
sions on  this  subject  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski 's  amendment, 
which  will  be  considered  as  adopted 
upon  adoption  of  the  rule,  will  substi- 
tute the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
provisions  into  this  tile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  colleagues  are 
aware,  there  has  been  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means,  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  over  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  single-employer  plan  termi- 
nation insurance  system. 

Last  week,  when  the  House  consid- 
ered H.R.  3500.  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985,  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  this  subject,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  were  incorporated  in 
that  bill  in  title  III.  Further,  the  rule 
providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
3500  did  not  allow  for  amendments  to 
that  title.  Therefore,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  was  precluded 
from  offering  alternative  provisions  on 
a  subject  which  they  believe  to  be 
within  their  Jurisdiction. 

This  rule,  therefore,  will  allow  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  add 
their  provisions  to  this  bill.  The  practi- 
cal effect  of  this  action.  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  to  allow  each  committee  to  take  Its 
respective  provisions  to  conference. 

The  dispute  as  to  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  substance,  will  therefore  be  re- 
solved in  the  conference  on  reconcilia- 
tion with  all  the  interested  parties  in 
attendance. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  perfect  so- 
lution, but  it  is  a  fair  one.  The  perfect 
solution  would  have  been  for  these 
committees  to  have  resolved  this  juris- 
dictional dispute  prior  to  House  action 
of  the  legislation.  However,  under  the 
rules  governing  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion, devices  such  as  sequential  refer- 
rals, which  operate  as  dispute  resolu- 
tion mechanisms,  are  often  not  avail- 
able. 

I  would  hasten  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee task  force  on  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  reconciliation,  I  find  this  situa- 
tion very  frustrating.  In  fact.  H.R. 
3500  contained  other  provisions  re- 
flecting directly  contradictory  posi- 
tions between  several  committees  of 
the  House. 

The  only  equitable  resolution  to  this 
situation  is  to  allow  the  committee  to 
take    their    conflicting    provisions    to 


conference  and  allow  the  parties  to 
work  out  their  differences.  This  rule 
will  allow  this  procedure  as  to  the  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  single-employ- 
er plan  termination  insurance  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  amendment 
made  in  order  under  this  rule  is  print- 
ed in  the  rule  and  is  purely  technical 
in  nature.  It  renames  title  I  and  in- 
serts the  name  of  title  VI  in  the  table 
of  contents  of  H.R.  3128. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  second 
major  piece  of  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion considered  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  year.  The  first  piece, 
H.R.  3500,  was  approved  last  week. 
H.R.  3500  represented  the  spending  re- 
ductions reported  by  10  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.R.  3128  contains  the  second  im- 
portant component  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion effort— revenue  increases.  The  bill 
makes  changes  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, trade  and  customs  laws,  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Program,  the  railroad  unemployment 
and  other  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs,  and  the  Tax  Code. 
Moreover,  the  committee  estimates 
that  the  total  deficit  reduction  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3128  is  $19.2  billion  over 
3  years. 

The  conference  report  on  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  32.  required  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  achieve  a 
deficit  reduction  target  of  $21.6  billion 
over  3  years.  Therefore.  H.R.  3128.  as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  $2.4  billion  short  of 
the  reconciliation  target  contained  in 
the  budget  resolution. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  first  con- 
sidered H.R.  3128  for  purposes  of  re- 
porting a  rule  providing  for  its  consid- 
eration on  September  17.  At  that  time, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  advised 
that  the  $2.4  billion  deficit  reduction 
shortfall  would  be  met  by  subsequent 
action  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  legislation  providing  reve- 
nues for  the  Superfund  Program. 

Because  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee had  not  actually  taken  action 
on  the  Superfund  issue,  however,  that 
committee  could  not  be  scored  by  the 
Budget  Committee  as  having  met  their 
deficit  reduction  target.  In  light  of 
this  situation,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
chose  to  defer  action  on  H.R.  3128 
until  such  time  as  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  reported  further  rev- 
enue-raising legislation. 

As  our  colleagues  are  aware,  on 
Thursday,  October  17,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  reported  out 
amendments  to  H.R.  2817.  the  Super- 
fund  Amendments  of  1985.  This 
action,  therefore,  allowed  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  be  scored 
with  having  reported  legislation  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  deficit  reduction 
target. 


In  fact.  CBO  estimates  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  2817  will  raise  nearly 
$3.1  billion  in  net  revenues  above  the 
revenue  baseline.  Therefore,  the  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  3128.  in  addition  to  the 
actions  taken  on  Superfund.  will  give 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  def- 
icit reduction  total  well  in  excess  of 
the  $21.6  billion  3-year  target  con- 
tained in  the  budget  resolution. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  stress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  a.nendments  to  H.R.  2817, 
the  Superfund  Amendments  of  1985, 
are  not  contained  in  H.R.  3128,  nor  are 
they  made  in  order  as  amendments 
under  this  rule.  These  amendments 
will  be  considered  as  part  of  H.R.  2817, 
which  is  expected  to  be  considered  in 
the  House  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  often  the  case 
with  reconciliation  legislation,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  consider  this  package 
as  a  whole.  This  rule  will  allow  for  sev- 
eral basic  changes  to  the  legislation  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  then  an  up-or-down 
vote  will  be  provided  on  the  bill. 

As  we  continue  to  work  on  proposals 
requiring  mandatory  budget  goals  for 
the  next  few  years  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  vitally  important  for  our 
colleagues  to  remain  focused  on  the 
real  process  of  deficit  reduction. 

Reconciliation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  we  presently  have  to 
make  the  important  and  tough  budget 
decisions  we  must  make  here  and  now 
if  we  are  really  serious  about  cutting 
the  deiicit.  and  not  simply  posturing 
on  political  devices  which  propose  to 
make  these  hard  choices  for  us  some- 
time in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule  and  passage  of  H.R.  3128. 

D  1205 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  agree  with  the  statements  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Derrick]  about  the  bill.  It  is  a 
deficit-reduction  bill  supposedly,  and 
we  have  heard  much  this  morning 
about  attempting  to  ram  Granun- 
Rudman  down  our  throats  without  an 
oppportunlty  to  amend,  et  cetera,  et 
certera.  et  certera,  but  here  is  a  very 
thick  bill  on  deficit  reduction  that  our 
Democratic  friends  are  attempting  to 
ram  down  our  throats  without  an  op- 
portunity to  amend,  if  you  adopt  this 
rule. 

So  as  a  consequence  I  am  going  to 
ask  that  the  Members  vote  down  the 
previous  question  on  this  rule  so  that 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  amend 
it. 

Certainly  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
statements  here  this  morning  that 
were  in  error.  We  could  not  even  agree 
on   the  facts,   listening  to  what  was 


going  on  on  this  floor  this  morning,  as 
to  what  transpired  on  a  vote  yesterday 
in  the  conference  on  Gramm-Rudman. 
I  was  amazed  to  hear  our  chairman 
say  that  only  two  Republicans  voted 
to  reduce  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1986  by  $20  billion  when  Eictually 
there  were  six  Republicans  voting  to 
so  reduce  the  deficit,  and  I  was  one  of 
them. 

Let  me  say  further  that  I  happen  to 
be  one  of  those  individuals  who  are  on 
the  miniconference  on  this  budget 
with  our  chairman  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
and  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  who  put  to- 
gether that  budget  that  they  now  say 
they  can  cut  by  $20  billion. 

Now  I  have  a  pretty  good  memory, 
and  I  can  recall  many,  many  times 
during  the  time  that  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  put  together  that  budget  that 
none  other  than  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  would  come  back  into  our 
little  huddle  and  say,  "I  have  talked  to 
the  leadership  on  such-and-such,  and 
we  can't  cut  any  more." 

Yes.  Now  that  was  In  August,  and  I 
am  ready  to  go  back  to  that  confer- 
ence now— now— to  reduce  $20  billion, 
and  I  will  be  out  there  voting  for  It.  So 
I  merely  ask  my  frien(±s  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  to  join  with  me  in  any 
effort  to  get  a  second  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  to  reduce  by  $20  billion 
the  fiscal  1986  budget. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  No.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not 
have  the  time.  We  have  a  lot  of  speak- 
ers on  our  side.  But  if  you  are  ready  to 
join  with  me.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  also  say  that  we  heard  here 
this  morning,  you  know,  from  a  speak- 
er over  on  the  Democratic  side  from 
Ohio,  believe  it  or  not,  who  said  it  was 
the  Republicans'  fault  that  we  did  not 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  invite  him  to 
take  a  look  at  the  record.  The  Republi- 
can Senate  passed  that  constitutional 
amendment  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and 
this  House  passed  it  by  a  majority 
vote.  We  did  not  get  the  two-thirds 
vote,  so  it  failed  in  this  House  for  the 
want  of  a  two-thirds  vote  by  our 
Democratic  friends.  Check  the  record. 

D  1215 

Now  let  us  get  into  this  gag  rule,  and 
I  say  It  is  a  gag  rule. 

If  we  accept  this  rule  as  crafted  by 
the  majority,  if  the  rule  is  adopted, 
those  amendments  in  their  rule  will  be 
deemed  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  bill. 

Under  this  rule,  the  membership  of 
the  House  will  be  denied  any  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  fashioning  or 
amending  this  far-reaching  legislation. 

Who  is  complaining  now? 
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It  Is  strictly  a  take  it  or  leave  it  prop- 
osition. 

Several  Members  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  requested 
that  at  least  five  Important  amend- 
ments be  made  in  order  for  consider- 
ation by  this  House.  Their  requests 
were  denied  by  the  majority,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  in  the  Rules 
Committee  the  Republicans  are  out- 
voted two  to  one  plus  one  on  the 
Democratic  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  asking  that 
the  House  open  this  bill  to  unlimited 
amendments,  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
House  should  not  be  completely  ex- 
cluded from  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess on  this  far-reaching  bill.  Certainly 
these  individuals  who  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  had  their 
amendments  printed  in  the  Record 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
those  amendments  so  that  we  can  all 
vote  on  them.  , 

If  we  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, they  are  going  to  have  that  op- 
portunity. 

My  amendment  to  the  rule  would 
make  in  order  an  amendment  by  the 
gentlemsm  from  Ohio  [Mr.  GradisonI. 
The  Gradison  amendment  would 
strike  aJl  the  spending  increases 
amounting  to  almost  a  billion  dollars 
from  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  reconcil- 
iation is  supposed  to  be  saving  money, 
not  spending  more  money  on  more 
new  programs.  The  Gradison  amend- 
ment would  at  least  allow  the  House 
to  remove  parts  of  the  bill  which 
would  increase  the  deficit  rather  than 
reduce  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  reducing  the  deficit  around 
here.  The  Gradison  amendment  will 
allow  us  to  convert  some  of  that  talk 
into  deficit  reduction. 

Now  we  all  know  that  the  House 
failed  on  a  very  close  vote  last  week, 
the  Latta  amendment,  to  save  $3.5  bil- 
lion. It  could  restore  a  part  of  its 
fading  luster  on  deficit  reduction  if  it 
adopted  the  Gradison  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  amendment 
I  would  propose  to  give  the  House  a 
chance  to  consider  is  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kind- 
ness]. The  Kindness  amendment 
would  strike  out  provisions  which 
would  make  newly  hired  State  and 
local  employees  subject  to  the  Medi- 
care insurance  tax.  This  is  an  issue  of 
major  Importance  to  a  number  of 
States  right  this  single  moment.  Let 
me  say  to  those  people  who  have  said 
they  are  opposed  to  bringing  in  State 
and  local  employees  under  Medicare  or 
Social  Security,  this  will  be  the  only 
opportunity  in  this  legislation  you  will 
have  to  vote  yes  or  no.  You  either  vote 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question  or 
you  eliminate  your  vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  amendment 
which  the  House  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  under  my  proposed 


amendment  to  the  rule  is  an  amend 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Moore]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Daub].  Their 
amendment  would  delay  for  1  year,  to 
1988.  the  full  phasein  of  the  Medicare 
prospective  payment  system  for  hospi- 
tals, the  same  as  section  102  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  bill,  but  it  would 
keep  the  new  prospective  payment 
system  moving  more  progressively 
during  the  interim  period  than  the 
Ways  and  Means  version. 

Incidentally,  this  was  an  amendment 
offered  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  only  failed  by  one  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fourth  amendment 
I  would  propose  to  allow  the  House  to 
consider  is  one  from  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Swindall].  The 
Swindall  amendment  would  strike  the 
criminal  enforcement  section  of  the 
bill  regarding  the  responsibilities  of 
medical  hospitals  in  emergency  cases, 
and  insert  language  providing  for  a  li- 
ability and  penalty  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  In 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fifth 
amendment  that  the  House  would  be 
able  to  consider  under  my  proposal  is 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith].  The  Smith  amendment 
would  permit  payment  for  therapeutic 
shoes  under  Medicare  part  B  for  indi- 
viduals with  severe  diabetic  foot  dis- 
ease. This  could  save  $105  million  in 
amputation  costs,  if  you  please.  As  will 
be  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
this  change  could  result  In  a  net  sav- 
ings of  $86  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  before  the 
House  Is  clear.  The  House  can  abdicate 
its  responsibility  or  It  can  give  the 
House  the  right  to  consider  at  least 
five  important  Issues  involved  In  this 
legislation. 

If  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
vote  no  on  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  rule  to  permit  the  Members  to 
offer  these  important  amendments. 

So  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on  the  previ- 
ous question.  Let  me  say  I  am  not  the 
only  one  asking  for  a  no  on  the  previ- 
ous question.  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Is  also  asking 
that  we  do  so.  I  need  not  read  her 
letter  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  received  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  letter  as 
follows: 

The  SicRrTAKY  or  Health  ako 

HuitAM  Skkvices, 
Washington,  DC.  October  31.  19SS. 

DEFEAT  THE  PREVIOUS  QUESTION  ON  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  301 

Dear  Representative:  The  House  wlU 
today  consider  H  R.  3128.  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Amendments  of  1985.  It  Is  a  seriously 
flawed  bill  and  the  rule  providing  (or  Its 
consideration.  H.  Res.  301,  will  not  allow  for 
amendments  that  would  remedy  its  defects. 
Therefore  I  urge  you  to  defeat  the  previous 


question  to  allow  for  consideration  of  a  rule 
which  would  allow  the  amendments  needed 
to  improve  the  bill. 

While  H.R.  3128  Is  called  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion bill,  you  should  be  aware  that  there  are 
new  programs  and  program  expansions  in 
the  bill.  Additionally,  the  bill  would  take 
the  teeth  out  of  the  AFDC  quality  control 
system.  This  amounts  to  subsidizing  waste 
and  errors.  In  total.  H.R  3128  will  result  In 
nearly  two  and  one  half  billion  dollars  in 
new  HHS  costs  the  next  three  years. 

Further.  H.R.  3128  will  overturn  numer 
ous  regulations  we  have  issued  to  constrain 
costs  In  the  Medicare  program.  For  exam- 
ple, overturning  the  hospital  payment 
freeze  will  cost  over  one  billion  dollars  over 
the  next  three  years. 

In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  size  of  the 
deficit.  H.R.  3128  falls  far.  far  short  of  the 
mark.  It  Is  at  best  a  shovel  when  the  task  Is 
moving  mountains. 

Addressing  the  deficit  requires  much  more 
than  H.R.  3128  offers.  Therefore  I  urge  you 
to  defeat  the  previous  question  on  House 
Resolution  301  so  that  serious  deficit  reduc- 
tion can  happen. 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler, 

Secretary. 

Major  Provisions  of  H.R.  3128  That 
Would  Increase  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices Spending 

revise  AFDC  quality  CONTROL 

The  provision  would  undermine  the  qual- 
ity control  system  of  the  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program 
and  inhibit  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit.  The  quality  control  system  was  set 
up  to  combat  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  In  the 
AFDC  program.  Weakening  it  would  vastly 
increase  the  Federal  .sutwidy  of  erroneous 
State  welfare  expenditures. 

Cost:  $1.1  billion  over  the  first  five  years. 

authorize  GRANTS  TO  STATES  TO  REDUCE 
TEENAGE  PREGNANCY 

Funds  for  this  purpose  are  already  being 
provided  under  numerous  other  programs: 
Titles  X  (FamUy  Planning)  and  XX  (Adoles- 
cent Family  Life)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant,  and 
the  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act. 

Cost:  >150  million  over  2-year  authoriza- 
tion. 

MANDATE  AFDC  U1TEMPLOYED  PARENT  <DP> 
PROGRAM 

States  are  currently  allowed  to  make 
AFDC  payments  to  two-parent  families  in 
which  both  parents  su-e  unemployed.  Under 
this  provision,  even  those  States  which  have 
decided  not  to  have  a  UP  program  would  be 
required  to  have  one.  Increasing  both  Feder- 
al and  State  costs. 

Cost:  tl  04  billion  over  the  first  five  years. 

CHANCE  COVERAGE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
SERVICE 

Coverage  is  currently  provided  for  services 
given  as  part  of  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing 
facility  stay  or  through  a  home  health 
agency.  The  provision  would  expand  the 
provider  base  to  allow  Independently  prac- 
ticing therapists  to  bill  Medicare.  The  pri- 
mary beneficiary  would  be  the  Independent- 
ly practicing  therapist;  It  would  not  provide 
any  new  services  to  the  beneficiary. 

Costs:  $155  million  over  the  first  three 
years. 

EXPAND  COVERAGE  OF  OPTOMETRISTS'  SERVICES 

The  provision  would  allow  optometrists  to 
bill   Medicare   for   whatever  services  State 


law  allows  them  to  perform  which  are  cov- 
ered by  Medicare  (mostly  cataract-related 
services. ) 

Cost:  $470  million  over  the  first  three 
years. 

M^NDATE  MEDICAID  COVERAGE  OF  PREGNANT 
WOMEN  WHO  MEET  AFDC  INCOME  AND  RE- 
SOURCE TESTS 

This  provision  would  expand  mandatory 
Medicaid  eligibility  to  all  pregnant  women 
who  meet  the  Income  and  resource  tests  for 
AFDC  even  though  they  do  not  meet  the 
categorical  requirements,  e.g..  they  are  mar- 
ried to  employed  husbands.  iLa-sl  year  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  mandated 
Medicaid  for  pregnant  women  in  AFDC-like 
families  and  to  all  children  under  age  5  who 
meet  the  AFDC  financial  tests.) 
Cost:  $445  million  In  the  first  five  years. 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs  Burton]. 

Mrs  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  discuss  some  issues 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  consid- 
ered in  its  deliberation  on  this  rule 

Last  week  the  House  pa.s&ed  H.R. 
3500  containing  provisions  to  strength- 
en pensions  for  workers'  and  retirees. 
The  changes  made  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  to  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
[P^RISA]  will  put  the  Pension  Benefit 
Ciuaranly  Corporation  back  on  a 
strong  financial  footing  and  will  help 
close  loopholes  in  the  law  that  deprive 
retirees  of  their  hard-epmed  benefits 
when  profitable  companie.s  terminate 
their  pension  plans  These  are  good 
provisions;  I  support  them;  and  I  hope 
that  In  the  conference  with  the  Senate 
the  Education  and  Labor  provisions 
will  prevail. 

The  parliamentarian  has  made  it 
clear  that  primary  Jurisdiction  on  this 
pension  matter  belongs  to  Education 
and  Labor.  Since  the  Rules  Committee 
did  not  allow  Ways  and  Means  to 
amend  H.R  3500.  we  decided  to  allow 
this  amendment  .so  that  both  conrunit- 
tees  could  participate  in  resolving 
their  differences  in  conference. 

H.R.  3500  is  clearly  better  for  retir- 
ees, tietter  for  workers,  and  better  for 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration. The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  was  created  to  make  sure 
that  retirees  get  their  pensions  when 
their  companies  fail.  I  hope  that  the 
conferees  will  put  retirees  first  and 
come  up  with  a  bill  that  provides  the 
strongest  possible  protections  for 
workers.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gradison]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  on  H.R.  3128 
<H.  Res.  301),  especially  as  it  relates  to 
the    manner    in    which    the    ERISA 


single  employer  termination  insurance 
provisions  were  added  to  H.R.  3128  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

My  opposition  is  twofold.  First  in 
passing  H.R.  3500.  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  last  Thurs- 
day, this  House  has  already  acted  fa- 
vorably on  the  ERISA  single  employer 
termination  in5urance  reforms  as  con- 
tained in  that  legislation.  The  rule 
now  under  consideration,  if  passed, 
would  require  this  body  to  appro\e  a 
second  version,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  version,  of  these 
ERISA  title  IV  amendmenus 

I  object  to  the  inclusion  of  these 
provisions,  since  the  rule  would  pre- 
clude their  amendment  and  any  mean- 
ingful debate  of  their  intended  conse- 
quences. This  House  should  not  be  put 
In  the  position  during  conference  of 
having  taken  two  widely  differing  posi- 
tions on  this  Important  element  of  re- 
tirement Income  policy.  At  best  the 
result  could  be  confusion  and  at  worst 
the  added  complexity  could  undermine 
the  ability  of  the  conferees  to  adopt 
the  full  measure  of  needed  reforms. 

Second,  I  question  the  fairness  of 
this  rule  which  makes  in  order  a  provi- 
sion which  is  within  the  jurLsdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  only  this  Tues- 
day, and  with  respect  to  which  our 
committee  of  jurisdiction  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  debate  or  amend. 

Over  the  past  4  years  we  have  re- 
quested cooperation  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  address  the 
ERISA  single  employer  amendments, 
but  without  a  timely  response. 

The  substitute  language  requested 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  acrommodated  in  the  rule, 
cannot  be  considered  adequate  to  fully 
address  the  abuses  or  to  close  the  loop- 
holes the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  has  stated  as  being  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  solvency  of  the  title 
IV  single  employer  program  While  my 
colleagues  and  I  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  remain  open  and 
willing  in  conference  to  work  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
fully  take  Into  account  their  concerns, 
we  must  insist  that  those  provisions  of 
H.R  3500  that  the  PBGC  has  identi- 
fied as  being  necessary  to  close  these 
loopholes  be  Included  In  the  final  leg- 
islation. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  must 
restate  my  opposition  to  this  rule  as 
drafted  In  connection  with  the  single 
employer  termination  Insurance  re- 
forms. 

Mr.  GRADISON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-called  deficit  reduction  amend- 
ments of  1985  before  us  this  afternoon 
include  almost  $1  billion  of  new  spend- 
ing over  the  next  3  years,  according  to 
CBO  or  about  $2^  billion,  according 
to  OMB.  This  member  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
all  new  spending  proposals  from  this 


bill.  The  Rules  Committ.ee  said  no. 
Thus,  what  we  have  t)efore  'js  is  a  defi- 
cit reduction  fig  leaf  t)eing  used  to 
cover  up  new  spending. 

What  are  the  Democrats  who  run 
the  Rules  Committee  and  run  this 
House  afraid  of'  Why  are  they  unwill- 
ing to  let  the  House  \'ote  on  new 
spending''  Frankly,  this  is  the  same  old 
business  as  usual  we'\e  seen  around 
here  for  years  and  which  has  led  to 
$200  billion  dollar  deficits. 

Something  new  happened  yesterday 
which  suggests  that  maybe,  ]ust 
maybe,  high  spendL  g  business  as 
usual  is  ending.  The  Democratic 
House  conferees  recommended  elimi- 
nating the  deficit  over  5  years  and 
that  the  deficit  be  cut  to  $161  billion 
for  the  current  year.  This  Member  as 
a  member  of  the  conference,  support 
ed  the  $161  billion  figure.  Now,  today, 
on  the  next  vote  we  test  whether  yes- 
terday's action  was  a  media  event  or  a 
major  turning  point  We  should  wel- 
come budget  balancers  with  open  arms 
whether  they  are  bom-agam  spending 
cutters  or  life-long  true  believers. 

Much  has  been  said  this  morning 
at)Out  Gramm-Rudman  Let's  be  clear 
about  the  effect  of  Gramm-Rudman 
on  the  measure  Ijefore  vis  Should 
Gramm-Rudman  become  law— and 
this  Member  hopes  it  will— every 
dollar  of  new  spending  will  trigger  a 
dollar-for-dollar  reduction  in  present 
spending  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Denying  a  vote  on  new- 
spending— as  this  rule  would  do— l^  a 
clever  way  to  avoid  discussing  what 
will  be  cut  to  pay  for  the  new  spend- 
ing. If  Gramm-Rudman  means  any- 
thing at  all,  it  means  that  such  ques- 
tions should  be— indeed  must  be— ad- 
dressed. 

I  urge  the  House  to  Join  me  in  voting 
"no  "  on  the  previous  question  so  that 
the  House  can  work  its  will  on  an  Issue 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Integri- 
ty of  the  entire  budget  process- 
indeed  to  the  heart  of  the  intreglty  of 
this  House 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  is 
familiar  with  the  debate  that  took 
place  in  the  committee  concerning  the 
question  of  abortion,  which  does  arise 
in  the  section  that  the  gentleman  tried 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  strike.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall,  we  did  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  adopt  language 
In  the  legislation  which  said  thai  none 
of  the  activities  or  services  offered 
through  the  Block  Grant  Program 
dealing  with  teenage  pregnancies 
could  include  the  performance  of 
counseling  for  abortion.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  remembers  that. 
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I  am  concerned  arid  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  shares  my  concern  with 
report  language  that  sought  to  undo 
that  and  has  raised  this  issue  on  the 
floor  when  we  tried  to  avoid  in  the 
committee  by  dealing  with  it  directly. 

The  report  language  says: 

The  legislation  includes  a  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  block  grant  funds  for  the  per- 
formance of  abortions  and  for  the  counsel- 
ing of  Individuals  to  have  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
This  prohibition  applies  solely  to  the  use  of 
funds  provided  under  the  teenage  pregnan- 
cy block  grant  established  by  section  302  of 
this  bill,  and  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
alter  current  practices  or  law  and  regula- 
tions of  other  title  IV  or  any  other  Social 
Security  Act  programs  or  other  Federally 
funded  health  and  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  concern  has  arisen  that  will  in 
fact  open  the  door  for  abortion.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  shares  that  con- 
cern in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man s  concern. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Nielson). 

Mr.  NIEUSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleague  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
Gradison.  in  opposing  this  rule  be- 
cause it  does  not  allow  an  amendment 
to  strike  increased  spending  provisions 
contained  in  and  H.R.  3128  and  H.R. 
3290. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  should  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  amendments  to  strike 
spending  provisions  in  these  bills.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  there  are  provisions  in  H.R. 
3128  and  H.R.  3290  that  will  increase 
spending  by  approximately  $1  billion 
for  the  period  fiscal  year  1986  through 
fiscal  year  1988.  There  are  those  of  us 
in  this  body  who  take  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation process  seriously  and  desire 
to  use  it  as  a  means  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant dent  in  the  deficit.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  reconciliation  process 
should  be  used  as  a  means  to  bring  in- 
creased spending  provisions  to  the 
floor  in  a  maruier  that  will  short-cir- 
cuit debate. 

There  are  also  many  of  us  in  this 
body  who  believe  it  is  inappropriate  to 
make  only  nominal  savings  in  order  to 
net  out  additional  spending  as  was 
done  in  H.R.  3101.  the  legislation  that 
was  ordered  reported  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  and  is  now 
included  in  H.R.  3290. 

Finally,  there  is  also  a  significant 
number  of  us  who  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  spending  cuts  contained 
in  H.R  3128  and  H.R.  3290  but  who 
may  be  forced  to  vote  against  those 
bills  because  they  contain  increased 
spending  provisions  as  well. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  rule.  The  rule  should  allow 
Members   to   be   able   to   vote   on   an 


amendment  that  will  strike  all  new 
spending  provisions.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous deficit  that  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  further. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ford]. 
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Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1985  and 
would  just  like  to  talk  briefly  on  title 
III  of  the  bill  that  will  be  before  us  if 
this  rule  is  adopted. 

No.  1.  under  title  III  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  contained  the  public  assistance 
amendments  to  H.R.  3128.  These  pro- 
visions are  intended  to  combat  the 
steady  rise  of  poverty  among  children 
in  this  Nation.  We  are  talking  about 
teenage  pregnancy,  which  is  reaching 
epidemic  proportions  in  this  Nation 
today.  This  bill  today  will  address  it 
with  a  pilot  block  grant  program  call- 
ing for  $50  million  In  the  first  year 
and  $100  million  in  the  second  year. 

We  know  that  we  are  confronted 
with  severe  problems  on  the  issue  of 
teenage  oregnancy.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison],  a  member 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell],  who  is 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance,  know  that 
we  adopted  the  Hyde  language  in  the 
teenage  pregnancy  bill.  That  language 
was  adopted.  He  is  referring  to  the 
report  language  in  this  bill. 

This  is  only  a  counseling  program.  It 
does  two  things.  It  tries  to  prevent 
teenage  pregnancy  and  It  offers  a  serv- 
ice after  the  fact.  We  call  up  on  a  2- 
year  pilot  block  grant  program  that  is 
needed.  The  antiabortlon  language 
that  Mr.  Campbell  has  talked  about, 
he  knows  that  he  was  a  part  of  the 
compromising  efforts  on  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  agree 
that  we  would  adopt  the  Hyde  lan- 
guage to  be  a  part  of  the  teenage  preg- 
nancy program,  as  well  as  the  UP-2 
parent  program  on  APDC. 

We  are  only  talking  about  and  call- 
ing for  the  father  or  the  principal 
earner  within  a  family  to  be  eligible  to 
live  within  a  household  and  at  the 
same  time  his  children  receive  AFDC 
payments.  We  are  not  talking  about  $2 
billion.  We  are  talking  about,  from 
1986  to  1988,  $630  million. 

We  are  only  trying  to  protect  the 
salety  net  that  the  President  has 
talked  about  and  the  President  has 
promised  the  poor  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  amendment  that 
is  before  us  on  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ford]  has  expired. 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tenne.ssee. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  take  a 
moment.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
my  name. 

The  gentleman  Is  correct,  and  I  am 
not  here  questioning  the  programs  or 
the  benefit  of  them.  I  was  here  to 
raise  the  question  and  the  concern 
came  from  the  adoption  later  of  lan- 
guage that  seemed  to  try  to  negate 
what  the  full  committee  had  done. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  very  clear.  I 
was  not  speaking  to  the  other  pro- 
grams or  the  merit  of  those  programs. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  But  we  do 
not  want  to  mislead  our  colleagues 
here.  We  adopted  the  Hyde  language 
as  a  part  of  the  teenage  pregnancy 
program.  The  report  language,  when 
you  talk  about  that,  we  must  realize 
that  this  is  only  a  counseling  program 
to  combat  the  real  problem  that  we 
are  faced  with  on  teenage  pregnancy. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  But  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  agree,  if  he  would 
yield  a  moment,  that  of  course  we 
were  not  intending  to  undo  the  bill 
language,  and  if  that  Is  the  case  then 
we  should  strike  some  of  this  report 
language  and  get  back  to  what  the 
committee  did. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Termessee.  I  want  to 
adopt  the  language  that  was  agreed 
upon  with  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  this  side  of  the  aisle  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  bill  language. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  We 
thought  that  we  reported  a  bill  that 
would  be  acceptable  on  both  .sides  of 
the  aisle  on  teenage  pregnancy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Lott]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  patiently 
sitting  through  hour  upon  hour  of 
conference  sessions  on  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  reduction  amendment, 
listening  to  speaker  after  speaker 
extoll  their  budget-cutting  credentials. 
Yesterday  our  majority  colleagues  in 
the  House,  after  earlier  telling  us  what 
an  awful  thing  Gramm-Rudman  was, 
voted  for  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
deficits  by  nearly  $20  billion  more  this 
year.  I  suppose  you  could  call  this, 
"Gramm-standing.  " 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  whenever 
it  comes  to  paying  the  piper  around 
here,  and  put  out  savings  where  our 
rhetoric  is,  we  cop-out.  Last  Thursday, 
on  the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill,  the 


House  narrowly  defeated  Mr.  Latta's 
amendment  to  strike  $3.5  billion  in 
spending  increases  by  a  vote  of  209  to 
219.  Where  were  our  majority  breth- 
em  on  that  one?  Only  43  of  the  Demo- 
crat colleagues  voted  with  us  to 
remove  these  spending  increases,  while 
204  voted  to  increase  spending  and  the 
deficit. 

It  appears  that  vote  made  our  bom- 
agaln  budget-cutting  colleagues  so 
nervous  that  they  prevailed  on  the 
Rules  Committee  not  to  permit  any 
more  votes  on  striking  these  add-ons 
in  a  reconciliation  bill,  since  the  rule 
before  us  today  is  about  as  closed  tight 
as  Dracula's  coffin  here  on  Halloween. 
I  guess  It's  appropriate  on  Halloween 
that  our  Democrat  friends  played 
their  little  trick  last  night,  but  are 
saying  In  this  rule  today,  don't  take 
away  our  treats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty, if  we  defeat  the  previous  question 
on  this  rule,  to  make  in  order  the 
Gradison  amendment  which  will  elimi- 
nate nearly  $1  billion  in  spending  in- 
creases contained  in  this  legislation. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta] 
attempted  to  make  that  in  order  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  was  turned  back 
on  a  party-line  vote.  I  tried  to  make  in 
order  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Moore]  to 
keep  our  prospective  payment  system 
for  hospitals  under  Medicare  on  track, 
and  thereby  save  the  Government  ad- 
ditional money.  But  that  too  was  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  the  vote  on  the  previous  question 
will  be  counted  as  a  vote  on  whether 
we  are  really  serious  about  cutting 
deficits,  or  whether  we're  just  parad- 
ing In  our  Halloween  costumes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  folks  back  home.  Vote 
down  the  previous  question  so  we  can 
vote  for  cutting  the  deficit  more.  Let 
us  see  if  we  are  really  serious. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bonior].  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
my  colleague  on  the  committee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few  weeks 
the  Rules  Committee  has  grappled 
with  the  question  of  how  to  facilitate 
enactment  of  reforms  to  the  single  em- 
ployer pension  plan  termination  pro- 
gram of  ERISA. 

Clearly  such  reforms  are  urgently 
needed.  The  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation  [PBGC],  which  Is 
charged  with  guaranteeing  pension 
benefits  in  the  case  of  terminated  pen- 
sion plans,  is  plagued  with  very  serious 
problems  and  deficits.  The  number  of 
claims  against  the  fund  have  been  far 
greater  than  expected  in  the  original 
legislation.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  major 
funding  crisis  in  ERISA,  the  program 
will  require  both  a  premium  Increase 


and  major  structural  changes  to  shore 
up  the  system  and  prevent  future 
abuses. 

The  Rules  Committee  In  this  ongo- 
ing concern,  has  been  faced  with  two 
alternative  amendments  to  reform  the 
single  employer  pension  plan— one 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  the  other  by  the 
Cormnittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  believe  personally  the  Education 
and  Labor  amendment  Is  preferable  on 
the  merits.  It  is  a  product  of  4  years  of 
the  committee's  work.  During  that 
time,  hearings  were  held  Involving  the 
input  of  a  wide  variety  of  the  parties 
affected.  The  legislation  proceeded 
through  a  careful  process  of  consensus 
building  to  arrive  at  a  package  that 
has  very  strong  bipartisan  support.  It 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  a  unanimous 
vote.  It  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration and  of  organized  labor.  Nei- 
ther the  business  community  nor  any 
other  interested  group  that  I  am 
aware  of  has  expressed  objection  to 
the  substance  of  the  reforms  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

This  package  will  povide  a  premium 
increase  from  the  current  $2.60  per 
plan  participant  to  $8.50.  It  contains 
reforms  that  will  prevent  solvent  com- 
panies from  dumping  their  unfunded 
pension  liabilities  on  the  PBGC,  and 
from  evading  responsibility  for  the 
provision  of  certain  nonguaranteed 
rights  that  have  been  earned  by  retir- 
ees. It  will  crack  down  on  employers 
who  undertake  transactions  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  pension  liabil- 
ities. In  sum,  it  provides  protection  for 
retirees  and  responsible  businesses 
alike,  while  placing  the  Pension  Bene- 
fit Guaranty  Corporation  on  a  finan- 
cially sound  basis. 

The  Education  and  Labor  reforms 
have  already  passed  the  House  on 
H.R.  3500,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  The  Senate  has  added 
similar  provisions  to  its  o%ti  budget 
reconciliation  package.  Today,  we  are 
faced  with  an  entirely  different  set  of 
reforms,  drafted  in  the  last  few  weeks 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  included  in  the  reconciliation  bill 
before  us. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee over  the  question  of  the  premium 
Increase  and  I  think  that  is  important 
to  stress.  Yet  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  committee's 
claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  rest  of 
the  single-employer  pension  plan  re- 
forms. 

The  fact  that  the  Rules  Committee 
has  granted  a  rule,  at  the  request  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  incorporates  this  new  set  of  re- 
forms and  which  protects  these  provi- 
sions from  amendments  on  the  floor, 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  en- 


dorsement of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  claims  to  jurisdiction. 

Indeed,  I  believe,  that  a  far  stronger 
case  can  be  made  for  the  claim  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
sole  jurisdiction  over  the  structural  re- 
forms of  the  single-employer  pension 
plans.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  that  committee 
to  the  Speaker  which  I  believe  makes 
a  very  clear  and  compelling  case  for 
the  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  rule,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  reconciliation  package.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  two  committees  with 
conflicting  claims  to  jurlsdlclon  over 
the  single-employer  pension  plans  will 
be  able  to  resolve  their  differences  in 
conference,  in  a  way  that  will  provide 
lasting  protection  for  the  pension 
rights  of  our  retired  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  to  which  I  re- 
ferred follows: 

COMMITTK      ON       EDUCATION       AND 

Labor,  U.S.  Hodse  of  Represent- 
atives, 

Washington,  DC,  September  24,  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,     House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  requested  sequential  referral  of 
H.R.  2813,  a  bill  dealing  with  the  single-em- 
ployer pension  plan  termination  Insurance 
system.  This  bill  contains  no  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  was  referred 
solely  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  basis  of 
the  claim  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  three-fold:  the  legislative  history 
of  the  initial  enactment  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(ERISA),  the  procedure  followed  In  1979-80 
when  subsequent  amendments  were  made  to 
the  multiemployer  insurance  provisions  In 
title  rv.  and  a  generalized  claim  that  by  in- 
creasing employers'  liability  under  secdon 
4062  of  ERISA,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  is  depriving  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  its  ability  to  review 
the  size  and  nature  of  allowable  deductions 
from  taxable  Income.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  argues  that  without  the 
ability  to  review  changes  in  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram itself,  even  though  these  are  matters 
historically  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Its 
ability  to  exercise  its  authority  over  tax 
matters  is  Impeded. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
disagrees  with  these  claims.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
urge  you  not  to  refer  H.R,  2813  sequentially 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In 
light  of  the  following  facu. 

First,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
asserts  that  the  legislative  history  of  ERISA 
shows  that  title  IV  was  intended  to  be 
within  the  Joint  Jurisdiction  of  the  two  com- 
mittees. We  sharply  disagree.  We  have  at- 
tached for  your  information,  a  brief  history 
of  the  origins  of  the  title  IV  program  and  Its 
subsequent  treatment  since  1974.  We  are 
confident  that  after  your  objective  review  of 
this  material,  you  will  support  the  position 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
that  the  legislative  history  of  the  termina- 
tion Insurance  provisions  demonstrates  the 
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exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  our  Committee  over 
all  sections  of  title  IV.  except  for  the  statu- 
torily mandated  concurrent  resolution  proc- 
ess for  changing  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  (PBGC)  premiums  which  re- 
quires Joint  referral.  This  was  made  most 
clear  by  the  Speaker's  own  decision  to  divide 
cleanly  the  Jurisdiction  of  matters  under 
H.R.  2  (ERISA)  by  appointing  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ekiucatlon  and  Labor 
as  exclusive  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  "on  title  I  of  the  House  bill,  and 
modifications  thereof  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  conference"  (title  I  exclusively 
contained  the  provisions  relating  to  plan 
termination  Insurance).  Section  I(CK2)  In 
the  accompsuiytng  memo  contains  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  this  point. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  argues  that  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
menu  Act  of  1980  (originally  H.R.  3904) 
supports  Its  claim  of  Joint  Jurisdiction  over 
all  of  title  IV.  Again  we  sharply  disagree.  AJ 
though  we  have  Included  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Incorrectness  of  this  argu- 
ment in  the  attached  memo,  we  point  out  to 
you,  M.  Speaker,  a  colloquy  l)etween  Mr. 
Prank  Thompson  and  Mr.  Dan  Rostenkow- 
skl  on  the  House  floor  on  May  21.  1980 
which  appears  In  the  Congressional  Record 
for  that  day  on  page  H  3947  The  essence  of 
that  colloquy  Is  a  reaffirmation  of  a  prior 
agreement  between  the  committees  that  the 
process  used  In  the  consideration  of  that 
critical  legislation  was  agreed  to  by  both 
committees  to  be  nonprecedential  In  nature. 
Therefore,  It  is  hard  for  this  Committee  to 
understand  why  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  considers  Che  procedure  under 
which  H.R.  3904  was  handled  to  be  relevant 
at  all  to  the  question  of  JurlsdictloT  over 
Utle  IV  generally. 

Third,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
make  certain  generalised  claims  that  the 
action  of  our  Committee  In  amending  cer- 
tain sections  of  title  IV  which  are  solely 
within  our  Jurisdiction  would  harm  (or 
affect)  Its  ability  to  exercise  its  asserted  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  size  and  nature  of  allow- 
able deductions  from  taxable  Income.  Not 
only  do  we  sharply  dlsa^ee  with  this  analy- 
sis generally,  but  also  we  are  puzzled  how. 
were  this  analysis  correct,  any  programs 
could  exist  xxnAer  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
committee  without  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  sharing  Jurisdiction.  Clearly  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  instances  of  pro- 
grams which  are  under  the  exclusive  Juris- 
dictions of  committees  other  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  even  though 
(%rtain  aspects  of  those  programs  may  In- 
volve tax  deductible  amounts.  For  example, 
1/  Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and  Lal>or  were 
to  Increase  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  this 
would  Indirectly  affect  tax  revenues.  In  that 
instance,  as  well  sls  the  Instance  at  hand, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would 
have  no  Jurisdictional  claim  over  a  matter 
solely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  Conunlttee 
simply  because  the  action  of  our  committee 
might  have  an  Indirect  effect  on  tax  reve- 
nues. The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
claims  that  by  our  Committees  amendment 
of  section  4062  of  ERISA  (which  describes 
the  liability  of  employers  terminating  cer- 
tain pension  plans),  we  have  Impeded  Its 
ability  to  monitor  deductible  amounts  of 
taxable  Income  under  section  404(g)(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  liability 
amounts  under  ERISA.  We  would  like  to 
IX)lnt  out  that  H.R.  2813  does  not  amend 
section  404(g)(1)  of  the   Internal  Revenue 


Code.  If  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
wants  to  exercise  Its  oversight  Jurisdiction 
over  deductible  limits,  it  certainly  has  the 
ability  to  do  so  by  a  method  within  its  Juris- 
dictional prerogatives.  I.e.,  by  amendments 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  not 
through  limiting  our  Committee's  ability  to 
exercise  Its  legitimate  Jurisdictional  prerog- 
ative of  amending  section  4062. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  a  matter  over  which 
you  have  already  ruled  which  supports  the 
at>ove  described  argument  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Last  Congress,  as 
part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (H.R 
4170).  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
drastically  reduced  the  deductibility  of  al- 
lowable contributions  made  to  certain  tyi>es 
of  employee  benefit  welfare  plans.  The 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lat>or  clearly 
has  Jurisdiction  under  Its  exclusive  author- 
ity under  title  I  or  ERISA  with  respect  to 
these  plans.  At  the  time  we  argued  that 
changing  the  tax  treatment  with  respect  to 
these  plans  would  have  a  significant  effect 
on  employee  protections  under  these  plans, 
thus  In  effect  significantly  affecting  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Yet  our  request  to  be 
appointed  Joint  conferees  on  this  Issue  was 
denied,  on  the  basis  that  the  amendments 
were  made  only  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  not  to  title  I.  More  recently,  this 
principle  was  reinforced  In  your  decision  to 
refer  sequentially  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  only  section  505  of  H.R. 
3128  (relating  to  the  Increase  In  the  premi- 
um paid  to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation)  and  not  section  161  of  that  bill 
(relating  to  private  health  Insurance  con- 
tinuation). Our  request  for  sequential  refer- 
ral of  section  161  wjls  denied  because  H.R. 
3128  amended  only  the  Code  and  not  title  I 
of  ERISA,  although  the  introduced  bill 
from  which  the  provision  derived  was  Joint- 
ly referred.  Therefore,  soiy  argument  raised 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that, 
to  the  extent  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lat>or  makes  title  I  amendments  which 
may  have  some  Indirect  effect  on  tax  reve- 
nues (as  In  the  example  discussed  above  In- 
volving the  Federal  minimum  wage),  dual 
Jurisdiction  Is  created  and  sequential  refer- 
ral Is  necessary,  Is  Inconsistent  with  previ- 
ous decisions  you  have  made,  Mr  Speaker, 
on  questions  identical  to  this  one.  Although 
we  continue  to  disagree  with  your  decision 
with  respect  to  last  year's  Tax  Reform  Act 
and  with  respect  to  section  181  of  H.R.  3128, 
at  a  minimum,  we  respectfully  urge  consist- 
ency in  your  rulings. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  the 
arguments  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  are  Inconsistent  with  both  the  legis- 
lative history  and  House  precedent  on  the 
Issues  at  hand.  We  therefore  urge  you  to 
reject  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  sequential  referral  of 
H.R.  2813. 

In  the  Interest  of  time  and  In  deference  to 
your  busy  schedule,  we  have  tried  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  Neither  this  letter  nor  our 
supporting  memo  is  a  complete  recitation  of 
each  and  every  relevant  point,  but  rather  a 
summary  of  the  relevant  points  related  to 
the  sole  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  over  the  programmatic 
aspecU  of  title  IV  of  ERISA.  We  remain 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  about  the  material  we  have  submitted 
as  well  as  any  other  Issues  rsUsed  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 


title    rv   plan    termination    insurance    pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely. 

Adgustos  F.  Hawkins. 

Chairman. 
James  M.  JcrroRDS. 
Ranlcing        Member, 
Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 
WiLXJAM  L.  Clay, 
Chairman,     Subcom- 
mittee   on    LaboT- 
Management  Rela- 
tions. 
Marge  Roukcma. 
Ranking        Mem.ber. 
Subcommittee      on 
Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. 

PoiwTs  Relevant  to  Sole  Jurisdiction  or 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Over 
Title  IV  or  the  Employee  Retirkment 
Income  Security  Act  or  1974  (ERISA) 

I.  house  actions  leading  to  enactment  or 

ERISA  ON  SEPTEMBER  1.   1974    <P.L.  »3-406i 

■«   .'Tifroducfion  of  original  ERISA  bills  in 
House 

1.  H.R.  2  (final  bill  number  of  PL.  93-406). 
as  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dent,  was  referred 
only  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  (1/3/73). 

2.  H.R.  462  (incorporated  into  H.R  2  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
Octol)er  2,  1973),  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Dent, 
was  referred  only  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  (1/3/73). 

B    House   Committee   actions   in   bringing 

H.R.  2  to  the  House  floor  on  February  25- 

28,  1974 

The  following  were  substituted  as  original 
text  for  H.R  2: 

H.R.  12906  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Lal)or  (2/19/74),  and 

H.R.  12855  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  (2/21/74). 

1.  H.R.  12906  was  referred  only  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  part  4 
of  this  bin  contained  the  plan  termination 
Insurance  provisions. 

2.  H.R  12855  as  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  did  not  contain  any 
plan  termination  Insurance  provisions. 

3.  Conclusion; 

a.  The  House  bills  containing  plan  termi- 
nation Insurance  provisions  (currently  title 
IV  of  ERISA)  were  referred  only  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lat>or  and 
acted  on  only  by  such  Committee.  Such  bills 
were  not  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  (initially,  sequentially,  or 
otherwise)  and  such  bills  (or  plan  termina- 
tion insurance  provisions  In  any  form)  were 
not  acted  on  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  We  are  unaware  of  any  assertion  of 
Jurisdiction  over  plan  termination  Insurance 
made  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  at  that  time. 

b.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor's  Involvement  with  the  plan  termina- 
tion insurance  provisions  of  the  legislation 
(title  IV  of  ERISA)  stems  from  clause  6  of 
Rule  XI.  which  provides  that  the  Commit- 
tee has  Jurlsdlcatlon  over  'measures  relat- 
ing to  .  .  .  labor  generally".  The  sole  thrust 
of  title  IV  of  ERISA  Is  to  protect  workers' 
pension  benefits  from  loss  In  the  event  of 
pension  plan  terminations  and  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  was  there- 
fore established  as  an  independent  corpo- 
rate body  within  the  Department  of  Lal>or 


in  recognition  of  that  Department's  charac- 
ter to  protect  workers'  interests. 

c.  The  above  described  exlusive  involve- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  establishing  the  programmatic  and 
funding  provisions  of  the  plan  termination 
insurance  program,  as  enacted  by  the 
House,  supports  the  view  that  at  the  time 
that  the  House  considered  ERISA,  both  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  considered 
such  provisons  as  outside  the  scope  of  clause 
21  of  Rule  IX  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  over. 
inter  alia,  "revenue  measures  generally". 

d  The  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  may  share  Jurisdiction  with  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  over 
premiums  imposed  under  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram is  not  dispositive  of  the  question  of 
whether.  l)ecause  Jurisdiction  is  shared  over 
this  aspect  of  the  funding  mechanism  of  a 
program  it  necessarily  follows  that  juridic- 
tion  is  shared  over  the  progrsLmmatic  as- 
pects. Rather,  benefit  programs  tied  to  the 
imposition  for  charges  on  employers  or 
users  do  not  constitute  revenue,  and  are  not 
necessarily  withm  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Legislation 
establishing  other  programs  that  impose 
fees  or  other  charges,  similar  in  nature  to 
the  premiums  under  title  IV.  have  been 
handled  exclusively  by  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter 
(for  example,  nuclear  accident  indemnifica- 
tion (42  use.  2210)  and  grazing  fees  (43 
use.  315b.  et  seg.))  without  the  involve- 
ment of  the  tax-writing  committtee  in  the 
House  or  Senate.  This  treatment  is  consist- 
ent with  Supreme  Court  decisions  under  the 
origination  clause  that  conclude  that  a  bill, 
under  which  the  primary  purpose  is  not  to 
raise  revenue,  is  not  a  bill  for  raising  reve- 
nue. See.  e.g.  Twin  City  Bank  v.  Nebeker. 
167  U.S.  196.  202-203  (1897).  See.  also  Story, 
//  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (Da  Capo  ed.)  343  (1970) 
C.  House  action  on  H.R.  2 

1  Throughout  the  consideration  by  the 
House  of  H.R.  2.  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  controlled  the  time  and  man- 
aged the  debate  on  title  I,  which  contained 
the  plan  termination  Insurance  provisions. 
Title  II  (which  contained  no  elements  relat- 
ing to  plan  termination  insurance)  was  man- 
aged by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

2.  The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  over  plan 
termination  insurance  was  made  crystal 
clear  and  memorialized  at  the  time  the 
House  agreed  to  the  conference  with  the 
Senate  as  a  result  of  the  Speaker's  own  deci- 
sion and  direction  to  divide  cleanly  the  ju- 
risdiction of  matters  under  H.R.  2  by  ap- 
pointing the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  as  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  "on  title  I  of  the  House 
bill,  and  modifications  thereof  which  have 
been  committed  to  conference"'  (title  I  ex- 
clusively contained  the  provisions  relating 
to  plan  termination  insurance)  and  by  ap- 
pointing the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  as  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  "on  title  II  of  the  House  bill,  and 
modifications  thereof  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  conference'"  (title  II  did  not  con- 
tain any  provisions  relating  to  plan  termina- 
tion insurance).  See  page  H  2388  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  2,  1974,  attached. 

2.  The  Conference  Report  on  H.R.  2 
makes  clear  in  the  statement  of  managers 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  were  appointed  (and, 
in  fact,  acted)  as  the  exclusive  managers  of 


title  I  (including  the  plan  termination  insur- 
ance provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill)  for 
purposes  of  the  Conference  Committee  on 
H.R.  2. 

3.  Conclusion: 

Each  action  on  H.R.  2  taken:  (a)  by  both 
the  Committee  on  Education  smd  Lattor  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  (b)  by 
the  House,  and  (c)  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee reinforces  the  view  that  the  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  provisions  of  H.R.  2  as 
enacted  are  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  In 
an  exception  to  the  language  of  the  House- 
passed  bill,  the  Conference  Committee  in- 
cluded a  statutory  concurrent  resolution 
mechanism  for  changing  plan  termination 
insurance  premiums.  Under  that  procedure, 
the  PBGC's  premium  request  in  the  form  of 
a  current  resolution  "Is  transmitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Finance  and  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate." 

As  has  been  stated  before,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  re- 
lying on  precedents  and  examples,  that  the 
fact  that  the  mechanism  for  raising  premi- 
ums is  a  jointly  referred  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  no  way  affects  its  claim  to  sole  juris- 
diction over  the  programmatic  aspects  of 
the  title  IV  insurance  system.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  l)elieves  that  if  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee  was  to  make  the  whole 
of  title  IV  a  matter  of  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion, there  would  have  been  no  need  to 
single  out  this  provision  and  specifically 
refer  to  the  tax-writing  committees.  In  fact, 
since  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  were  the  sole  House 
conferees  on  these  provisions  and  therefore, 
absent  a  specific  reference,  would  continue 
to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
of  title  IV,  the  specific  reference  was  neces- 
sary to  make  it  clear  that,  in  the  limited  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
mechanism  to  change  premiums,  there  was 
a  minimal  role  for  the  tax-WTitlng  commit- 
tees. 

Similarly,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
reason  the  Conference  Committee  placed 
the  termination  Insurance  program  in  a  sep- 
arate title  (and  removed  it  from  title  I)  was 
to  indicate  that  it  was  not  within  the  sole 
jurlsdlcatlon  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  The  Committee  strongly 
disagrees  with  that  line  of  reasoning.  In 
fact,  the  plan  termination  Insurance  provi- 
sions were  removed  from  title  I  since  the 
program  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  and  in- 
dependent corporate  body  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  As  a  drafting  conven- 
ience, the  provisions  were  put  in  a  separate 
title.  Moreover,  this  mere  drafting  conven- 
ience did  not  in  any  way  dilute  or  change 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor's 
sole  authority  as  appointed  House  conferees 
on  matters  relating  to  plan  termination  in- 
surance as  clearly  spelled  out  by  the  Speak- 
er's designation  of  members  of  such  Com- 
mittee as  sole  conferees  with  respect  to  such 
matters  under  the  House  bill  on  which  the 
conference  was  held.  See  page  H  2388  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  2,  1974.  at- 
tached. In  addition,  the  plan  termination  in 
surance  program  was  then,  and  continues 
today,  to  be  within  the  budgetary  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  It  Is  unlikely  (as 
well  as  unprecedented)  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  would  have  gratu- 
itously agreed  to  Joint  control  with  tax-writ- 
ing committees  over  the  whole  of  a  program 


developed  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  solely  within  the  ambit  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

II.  HOUSE  ACTION  subsequent  TO  ERISA'S 
CNACrrMENT 

A.  95  th  Congress 

1.  H.R.  9378  (a  bill  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  plan  termination  insurance  for  mul- 
tiemployer pension  plans  under  title  IV  of 
ERISA)  was  referred  solely  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  aind  was  report- 
ed formally  there.  This  bill  was  managed 
solely  by  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  November  1,  1977.  without  any 
committee  (or  other  action)  having  been 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2.  H.  Con.  Res.  369  (introduced  pursuant 
to  the  statutory  mechanism  for  increasing 
the  premiums  under  the  plan  termination 
insurance  program)  was  referred,  as  statuto- 
rily required,  to  both  committees.  The 
extent  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  such  a 
current  resolution  setting  the  level  of  pre- 
miums was  clarified  in  a  colloquy  between 
Mr.  Pickle  and  Mr.  Perkins  on  Decemtier  7, 
1977  (Congressional  Record  at  page  H 
12833,  attached)  at  the  time  the  House 
again  considered  H.R.  9378  (which  had  been 
amended  by  the  Senate  to  Include  the  sub- 
stance of  H.  Con.  Res.  369— namely  the  pre- 
mium Increase).  In  that  colloquy,  the  two 
gentlemen  agreed  that  there  existed  joint 
jurisdiction  over  concurrent  resolutions  in- 
creasing the  level  of  premiums  but  that  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  balance  of  title 
IV  is  retained  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

This  interpretation  Is  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  H.R  9368  as  agreed  to  by 
the  House)  contained  a  mandated  study  of 
the  multiemployer  pension  plan  termina- 
tion insurance  program,  which,  in  the 
House,  was  to  be  referred  solely  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor's  sole  Jurisdiction  over  the  balance  of 
title  IV  tP.L.  95-214). 

B.  96th  Congress 

1.  H.R.  3915  (a  biU  to  delay  further  to 
May  1.  1980.  the  effective  date  of  plan  ter- 
mination Insurance  for  multiemployer  plan 
under  title  IV)  was  referred  solely  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  re- 
ported favorably  thereon  On  June  4.  1979. 
H.R.  3915  which  was  managed  solely  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  was  passed  by  the  House  without 
any  committee  (or  other)  action  having 
been  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  Senate  accepted  the  House  bill 
(P.L.  96-24). 

2.  H.R.  7140  (a  bill  to  delay  further  to 
June  1,  1980.  the  effective  date  of  plan  ter- 
mination Insurance  for  muliemployer  plans 
under  title  IV)  was  referred  solely  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  On 
April  28,  1980,  H.R.  7140  which  was  man- 
aged solely  by  members  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent  without  any 
committee  (or  other)  action  having  been 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  The  House  accepted  a  Senate 
amendment  extending  the  delay  date  to 
July  1,  1980  on  April  29.  1980  (P.L.  96-239). 

3.  H.R.  7685  (a  bill  to  delay  further  to 
August  1.  1980  the  effective  date  of  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  for  multiemployer  plans 
under  title  IV)  was  referred  solely  to  the 
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Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  On 
June  30,  1980,  H.R.  7685  which  was  man 
aged  solely  by  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  wsis  approved 
by  unanimous  consent  by  the  House,  with- 
out any  committee  (or  other)  action  having 
been  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Later  that  same  day.  the  bill  cleared 
the  Senate  (PL.  96-293). 

4.  H.R.  3904,  the  Multiemployer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980  (a  bill  to 
make  mandatory  pension  plan  termination 
Insurance  for  multiemployer  plans  and  to 
raise  the  level  of  premiums  for  such  plans) 
was  Jointly  referred  to  both  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  pursuant  to  a  legisla- 
tive process  agreed  upon  at  the  time  by  the 
two  committees  to  be  non-precedential  in 
nature.  The  common  concern  was  that  the 
emergency  nature  of  the  legislation,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  previous  efforts  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  mandatory  coverage,  did 
not  leave  sufficient  time  for  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  jurisdictional  requirements 
which  both  committees,  nonetheless,  recog- 
nized as  binding  upon  them  (see  supporting 
colloquy  between  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr. 
Rostenkowskl,  Congressional  Record  of  May 
21,  1980  at  H  3947,  attached). 

a.  In  recognition  of  the  programmatic  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Latjor  with  respect  to  the  title  IV 
plan  termination  Insurance  system,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  first  re- 
ported H.R.  3904  (H.  Rept.  96-869.  Part  1) 
on  April  2,  1980.  In  recognition  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  In  connection  with  the  bill's 
change  In  premium  rates  and  other  con- 
forming changes  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (the  provisions  on  which  initial  refer- 
ral were  based),  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  subsequently  ref)orted  the  bill 
<H.  Rept.  96-869,  Part  2). 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  two 
committees  worked  closely  together  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  re- 
viewed any  non-Code  changes  which  had 
been  suggested,  in  conformance  with  the 
sigreed  upon  procedure  between  the  two 
committees,  thus  avoiding  the  need  for  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
demand  strict  adherence  to  Jurisdictional 
precedents  with  respect  to  the  non-premium 
programmatic  sections  of  title  IV.  In  light 
of  the  agreement  that  this  procedure  would 
be  non-precedential  and  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  legislation,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  relied  on  such  agree- 
ment and  did  not  demand  that  it  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  reopen  consideration  of 
portions  of  the  bill  solely  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  have  amended  In  an  agreed- 
upon  manner. 

b.  On  May  21-22,  19SD.  the  House  took  up 
H.R.  3904.  pursuant  to  the  rule  making  in 
order  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  consisted  of  the  separate 
amendments  reported  by  the  two  commit- 
tees. The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  eind  Means  included  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  together  with  several  additional 
committee  amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  under 
the  non-precedential  arrangement  l)etween 
the  two  committees.  That  the  procedure 
under  which  H.R.  3904  was  developed  and 
considered  by  the  House  was  exceptional 
and  of  no  precedent  is  evidenced  by  the  col- 
loquy between  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Ros- 


tenkowskl appearing  at  page  H.  3947  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  21.  1980,  at- 
tached, 
c.  Conclusion: 

1.  The  post-enactment  ERISA  legislative 
history,  as  recorded  above,  could  hardly  t)e 
more  illuminating  In  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor's  primary 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  plan  ter- 
mination Insurance  program  provisions 
under  title  IV  of  ERISA  (the  sole  exception 
Is  the  Joint  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  In  connection  with  the 
statutorily  prescribed  concurrent  resolution 
process  to  Increase  the  level  of  premiums 
charged  both  single  and  multiemployer 
plans).  Time  after  time,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lat>or  acted  on  matters  ex- 
clusively within  Its  own  Jurisdiction  under 
title  rv  of  ERISA  In  addressing  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  pension  plan  tennlna- 
tlon  insurance  and  without  challenge  to  the 
Committee's  Jurisdictional  prerogatives. 

2.  The  Joint  referral  of  H.R  3904.  the  mul- 
tiemployer legislation,  to  l)oth  committees 
(to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
accord  with  the  established  practice  to  refer 
bills  containing  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  such  committee,  as  in  this 
case),  and  even  the  subsequent  markup  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  smd  Labor  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  (pursuant  to  the  agreement  cited 
above),  do  not  and  should  not  provide  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  basis  for 
"l)ootstrapplng"  jurisdiction  under  title  IV 
of  ERISA  when  in  fact  none  previously  ex- 
isted. 

To  hold  otherwise  would  be  totally  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  the  Thompson-Ros- 
tenkowskl  colloquy  which  confirmed  the 
non-precedential  nature  of  the  procedure  by 
which  H.R.  3904  was  considered.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  also  do  violence  to  the 
notion  that  the  Speaker  has  continually 
urged  with  respect  to  sensitive  matters  of 
jurisdiction  generally,  namely,  for  commit- 
tees to  work  together  to  enact  urgently 
needed  legislation,  while  both  sides  preserve 
their  Jurisdictional  claims,  rather  than 
waste  time  squabbling  over  jurisdictional 
prerogatives  at  the  expense  of  needed  legis- 
lation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  that  he 
has  10  minutes  remaining  aind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has  13 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Prenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  is 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  That  particular  committee  is 
one  of  the  more  colleglal  bodies  on 
this  campus  and  normally  works  its 
will  in  at  least  a  sort  of  bipartisan 
manner. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  bills  that  the 
committee  has  passed  In  my  memory 
which  all  the  Republicans  voted 
against.  That  ought  to  be  an  immedi- 
ate signal  to  the  Members  of  the  body 
that  something  is  wrong  here.  What  is 
wrong  is  that  we  have  added  new  pro- 
grams which  could  be  removed  if  the 
Gradison  amendment  were  in  order. 
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Since  the  Rules  Committee  refused 
to  stop  the  creation  of  new  programs 
and  the  expaiislon  of  other  programs 
by  at  least  allowing  us  to  work  our  will 
on  the  Gradison  amendment,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  defeat  the  previous  question. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  understand 
the  nature  of  the  previous  question.  If 
you  want  a  chance  to  defeat  new 
spending,  if  those  newly  crowned 
heros  from  yesterday  on  the  Democrat 
side  who  voted  for  further  reductions 
want  to  put  their  money  where  there 
mouths  are.  they  may  now  vote 
against  the  previous  question. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  hsid  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title.  In  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1706.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Union  Station  Redevelopment  Corporation, 
to  design  a  building  or  buildings  adjacent  to 
Union  Station  in  Washington.  DC 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr,  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
takes  a  step  backward  in  another  way 
other  than  those  already  described. 
The  law  we  passed  in  1983  calling  for 
the  repayment  for  Medicare  to  our 
hospitals  to  go  from  the  old  expensive 
and  Inefficient  cost-plus  basis  to  the 
new  prospective  payments  system, 
PPS,  and  paying  by  DRG's.  has  been 
delayed  in  this  bill. 

What  they  have  done  is  this  year 
that  we  are  in  now.  it  should  have 
gone  to  a  75-25  basis,  75  percent  paid 
under  this  new  prospective  system  and 
25  percent  under  the  old  way.  and 
next  year  It  should  go  to  100  percent. 

Some  hospitals  have  not  been  doing 
well,  some  have  been  Inefficient  and 
they  have  come  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  year  and  we  de- 
feated them.  And  they  came  back  this 
year  and  they  won  to  freeze  that 
system  to  50-50.  to  delay  going  to  it. 

My  colleagues,  the  most  impressive 
step  we  have  taken  to  hold  down 
health  care  costs  was  the  passage  of 
this  prospective  system. 

In  1980.  Medicare  costs  were  rising 
at  the  rate  of  19  percent  a  year.  It  is 
down  now  to  6.3  percent.  Hospital  ex- 
penses were  rising  at  10.2  percent  2 
years  ago.  and  last  year  only  4'/!  per- 
cent. The  cost  per  case  declined  nearly 
3  percent,  and  admissions  and  length 
of  stay  dropped  about  4  percent. 

So  what  we  are  doing  Is  finally  we 
took  some  meaningful  steps,  and  this 


bill  backs  away  from  them  by  refusing 
to  go  further  in  that  system. 

I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment. 
I  did  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  it  failed  by  only  one  vote.  We 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
here  on  the  House  floor  to  reach  a 
compromise  and  say.  OK.  let  us  go  to 
75-25.  This  year  it  is  going  to  60-40. 
and  next  year,  instead  of  going  to  100 
percent,  we  will  go  to  80-20. 

In  other  words,  we  will  compromise 
and  try  to  help  those  hospitals  having 
a  difficult  time,  but  keep  them  moving 
toward  the  progressive  system  to 
where  some  day  we  will  be  100  percent 
under  this  new  payment  system  which 
will  save  the  taxpayers  money,  save 
the  Medicare  system,  and  see  to  it  we 
continue  the  system  that  has  been 
working  so  well. 

The  hospitals  are  saying  that  they 
need  this  break. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Matsdi]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1985  is  a  well-crafted 
package  that  meets  two  important 
commitments,  substantial  deficit  re- 
duction and  the  preservation  of  the 
safety  net  for  the  poor.  A  vital  compo- 
nent of  this  bill  is  the  provision  to 
pause  the  prospective  payment  system 
under  Medicare. 

I  would  first  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  very 
strongly  supports  a  prospective  pay- 
ment system  for  Medicare  hospital 
services.  When  we  designed  the  PPS 
legislation  in  1983  as  part  of  the  Social 
Security  legislation,  we  did  so  with  an 
understanding  that  it  was  an  imper- 
fect system  and  that  we  would  need 
time  to  make  refinements  and  im- 
provements before  it  became  fully  ef- 
fective. 

We  are  now  at  the  midpoint  in  our 
transition  to  a  national  pricing  system; 
yet  we  find  that  virtually  none  of  the 
expected  refinements  to  the  PPS  have 
been  implemented.  As  a  result,  we  are 
beginning  to  see  "windfall"  payments 
to  certain  hospitals  and  significant  un- 
derpayments to  other  hospitals.  These 
differences  are  not  related  to  efficien- 
cy or  lack  of  efficiency  in  hospital  op- 
erations. Instead,  they  are  a  result  of 
one.  the  failure  to  distinguish  severity 
of  illness;  two.  its  lack  of  sensitivity  to 
variations  in  the  costs  of  labor  and 
other  goods  and  services  purchased  at 
a  local  market;  and  three,  its  failure  to 
adjust  to  those  hospitals  that  serve  a 
higher  proportion  of  indigent  care. 
This  disparity  among  hospitals  does 
not  occur  between  regior^s,  this  dispar- 
ity occurs  within  regions. 

By  moving  forward  with  the  transi- 
tion schedule,  we  are  ignoring  these 
facts  and  the  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  is  supporting  the  need  for  reform 
of  the  PPS.  Even  the  Prospective  Pay- 


ment Conimission,  a  nonpartisan  body 
set  up  by  Congress  to  monitor  and 
make  recommendations  about  the  new 
system,  has  issued  over  20  recommen- 
dations for  improvements  to  the  PPS 
and  has  agreed  that  we  must  pause 
the  system,  and  we  must  pause  it  now. 
to  make  these  corrections. 

In  the  absence  of  more  refined  and 
precise  adjustments  to  hospital  prices, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
not  support  continuation  of  the  sched- 
uled transition  to  national  rates.  If  we 
continue  the  transition,  we  will  only 
make  worse  the  distortions  present  in 
the  system  today  which  will  lead  to 
unnecessary  and  in  some  cases  irrep- 
arable damage  to  our  hospital  system. 

An  extension  of  the  PPS  transition 
schedule  will  not  increase  Medicare 
outlays  nor  will  it  interfere  wiih  the 
positive  incentives  of  prospective  pay- 
ment. It  will  however,  provide  for  a 
series  of  midcourse  corrections  and  for 
additional  time  to  develop  further  re- 
finements that  increase  payment  pre- 
cision and  equity.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  approach  will 
simply  provide  for  a  fair  evaluation  of 
the  PPS  and  gives  us  greater  confi- 
dence that  no  hospitals  is  either  penal- 
ized or  rewarded  on  any  other  basis 
than  its  operational  performance. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisisma 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
allow  for  a  60-40  percent  split  in  the 
system  instead  of  50-50  percent.  The 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that 
hospitals  would  have  to  adjust  to  a 
new  payment  rate  this  year  and  tin- 
other  again  next  year.  The  50-50  per- 
cent in  the  bill  maintains  some  stabili- 
ty and  certainty  at  a  time  of  major 
change  in  hospital  reimbursement. 

I  urge  support  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay], 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express 
my  concerns  about  the  Pension  provisions 
of  this  bill.  On  Tue»da>  I  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Rulei*  lo  oppose  the  re- 
quest of  the  t'ommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  have  included  as  orijfinal  text  of 
H.R.  3128  their  amendmenl  relatinK  to  the 
ginKle-emplo>er  termination  insurance  pro- 
visioni"  (if  KR1S.\  These  are  the  same  pro- 
visions »e  heard  about  last  week  when  we 
debated  the  rule  on  H.R.  ;3500  These  are 
the  provisions  that  the  Wb>s  and  Means 
Committee  was  unsuccessful  in  gelling  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  lo  the  education  and 
labor  provisions  in  H,R.  3,500. 

Although  neither  vny  position  nor  the  po- 
sition of  the  F!;ducation  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee toward  these  amendments  has  changed 
since  last  week,  there  is  one  difference. 
Todav  these  amendments  are  before  the 
House  in  a  procedurallv   protected  manner. 

Our  objections  to  the  Wavs  and  Means 
amendments  are  based  both  on  jurisdiction 
and  substance.  Since  ERIS.A  was  enacted  in 
1974.  the  Committee  on  Kduration  and 
Labor  has  had  sole  jurisdiction  over  the 
nonpremium  aspects  of  title  IV  of  ERISA. 


Title  IV  established  the  pension  plan  termi- 
nation insurance  svstem  administered  by 
the  Pension  Benefit  (iuarantv  (  orptiralion 
[PB(i('|.  The  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means  continues  to  a>isen  that  the*  have 
joint  jurisdiction  over  these  mallen-  That 
is  simplv  untrue  .Although  the  Parliamen- 
tarian has  repeatedlv  conTirmed  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  df>es  not 
have  joint  jurisdiction  with  our  committee 
over  these  matters,  they  continue  to  insist 
that  they  do. 

Their  claim  is  based  nn  an  rreatne  argu- 
ment. Because  the  employer  liability  pay- 
ments required  under  section  4062  of  title 
1\  are  tax  deductible  b>  companies  under 
Internal  Revenue  (Ode  section  404  g'  the 
Committee  on  W  a>  s  and  Means  argues  that 
thev  should  have  an  ecjual  sa>  when  our 
committee,  in  an  exercise  of  its  legitimate 
jurisdiction,  changes  that  liabilitv  Now  re- 
member, the  (dmmiitee  on  Ways  and 
.Means  is  not  powerless  in  this  situation.  If 
they  did  not  agree  with  the  changes  our 
committee  made,  they  always  would  have  a 
remedy  There  is  no  dispute  that  Ways  and 
Means  could,  in  fact,  exercise  us  own  juris- 
dictional prerogatives  and  simply  amend 
section  4((4ig    and  we  could  not  stop  them. 

I  raise  this  point  merel>  as  a  word  of 
warning  to  other  committees  The  current 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  Kducation 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means  ma>  not 
be  of  particular  interest  to  >ou  now  But  If 
the  argument  of  the  Ways  and  Means  (  om- 
mittee  were  to  prevail  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  it  could  have  signiTicant  long-range 
ramifications  for  manv  other  committees. 
If  programs  within  the  sole  jurisdiction  of 
your  committee  have  an  effect  on  Lax  reve- 
nues, no  matter  how  indirect,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  could  begin  to 
assert  jurisdiciton  over  them  as  well. 

One  of  my  most  serious  objections  to  this 
rule  is  that  at  some  later  point  it  might  be 
erroneously  characterized  as  endorsing  the 
claim  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  joint  jurisdiction  o»er  title  I\  .  In 
fact,  the  chairman  of  the  Wavs  and  Means 
has  already  laid  the  groundwork  for  that 
erroneous  characterization  in  his  statement 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  in  his  state- 
ments here  today.  He  argues  that  it  is  "onlv 
fair"  that  the  Ways  and  Means  amendmenl 
be  part  of  H.R.  312».  since  the  Education 
and  Labor  provisions  were  pan  of  H.R 
3500.  I  appreciate  the  statements  made 
today  b>  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  confirming  that  in  their  >  lew  the 
Committee  on  Kducaium  and  l>ab<ir  clearly 
has  primarv  jurisdiction  o\er  these  matters 
and  indicating  that  the  adoption  of  this 
rule  should  noi  be  construed  in  an>  way  as 
an  endorsement  of  the  t  ommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  jurisdictional  claim. 

if  we  adopt  the  rule  and  pass  H.R.  3128 
today,  as  I  assume  we  will,  the  practical 
result  is  a  weakened  House  position  in  con- 
ference on  this  issue  The  House  will  have 
two  different  sets  of  provisions  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  matter  in  two  differ- 
ent reconciliation  bills  .Although  we  hive 
been  assured  thai  both  H.R.  3500  and  H.R. 
3128  will  be  conferenced  together,  because 
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both   provisions   will   represent   the   House         The  current  statutory  framework  for  ad-  ternative   terms   and   conditions   to  collect 

position  in  conference,  confusion  will   in-  ministering  ERISA  is  well  established.  The  this  amount,  but  it  has  the  statutory  rifcht 

evitably  result.  Secretary  of  Labor  administers  title  I  and  under  current   law   to  demand  the  30  per- 

The  Senate  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  3500  in  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  administers  title  cent  in  a  lump  sum  when  the  plan  termi- 

many  material  respects.  The  bills  are  simi-  II-  In  many  instances,  title  I  and  title  II  are  nates. 

lar  because  they  have  both  been  developed  identical.  The  existence  of  these  "mirror  Inder  the  Ways  and  Means  bill,  the  em- 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time,  with  the  imaite"  provisions  mean  that  ongoinK  pen-  plover  has  an  absolute  rijcht  to  demand 
input  of  many  outside  parties,  and  are  as  s'on  plans  are  currently  subject  to  dual  payment  terms  under  which  the  liability  to 
close  to  a  consensus  bill  that  Conifress  is  re)fulation.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  admin-  the  PBGC  can  be  paid  over  a  5-  or  I.S-year 
likely  to  achieve  on  these  complicated  '"**"  t'"*  '  «"<*  'he  Secretary  of  Treasury  period.  If  5  years  is  chosen.  PBtJC  gets 
iMues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ways  and  administers  title  II.  Dual  jurisdiction  has  nothing  up  front.  If  15  years  is  chosen. 
Means  amendment  is  fundamentally  differ-  caused  immeasurable  conflict  and  confu-  pB(.c  also  gets  nothing  up  front.  Thus  in 
ent  from  either  of  the  other  two  bills.  In-  *»«"  o^*"""  »*'*  >"««"  ""•^  *'*''  '*<*  """"^  •^"''  those  cases,  the  PBGC  would  be  in  a  worse 
stead  of  narrowing  the  differences  to  facili-  "^^  ""•*  former  .Members  of  Congress  and  position  than  it  is  now  to  collect  a  portion 
Ute  the  resolution  of  tJie  issues  in  confer-  "*■">  '"  "'«  private  sector  to  call  for  the  ^f  j^e  liability  immediatelv. 
ence.  I  fear  that  the  effect  of  passing  H.R.  establishment  of  a  single  agency  to  admin-  Second,  the  Ways  and  Means  bill  con- 
3128  will  be  to  make  the  conferees  less  '«J*''  P'^A.  Presidential  Reorganization  ,^i„,  „„  interesting  provision  which  relates 
likely  to  reach  agreement  in  a  reasonable  P'»"  ^«  *'  »d<>P«ed  by  Congress  in  1978.  ,„  ^y^^^^iy  of  liability.  This.  too.  represenU 
period  of  time.  1"'  l"          T^V       ^"5  T'    n   ^'  T!!  »     "*"«"'"     undercutting     of    the     PBGCs 

Because  of  the  confusion  and   practical  '^\  '"''TprL  ^""k  I^.        r  P^*-"*"*   position.    In    litigation    under   cur- 

difriculties  engendered  when   substantiallv  "'^'""  t-R'^A  responsibilities  for  ongoing  ^^„,  ,^^    ^^^  pp^,^  ^^  ^^^^  employer 

..„  ,,      *  jj         ■        .l'  pension  plans  between  the  Departments  of  ,.   .  ....  .     .  _   ,  ,i.  .  j 

different  House  prov,«ons  addressing  the  ^  J^  ^^^^^^^  ,^  minimize  the  over-  "»»»l.ly  against  an  employer  that  engaged 
same  subject  matter  exist,  the  House  i^ppjp^  and  inconsistent  administration  of  '"»  »P'noff  transaction,  a  principa  pur- 
should  only  resort  to  that  approach  in  very  j^7,^^     Although    the    situation    has    im-  Po»e  of  which  wa.H  to  evade  liability  to  the 


limited  instances.  I  believe  the  existence  of 


proved     somewhat     since     Reorganization 


PBGC   for  an   underfunded    plan   termina- 


dual  House  provisions  might  be  reasonable  p|^j,   j^^^    ^  ^^  adopted    many   problems  *'""•  '^'"bility  was  assessed  as  if  the  spinoff 

only  if  the  jurisdictios  over  the  issues  is  ^^^^^  remain  *'"*^   never  occurred.   H.R.  3128  would   ex- 

clearly  joint  and  only  if  both  committees  q^^^  ^  pension  plan  is  terminated,  how-  P''C't'y  ''"I't  PBGC's  ability  to  assess  such 

had  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  ^^^^  ^^^^  administration  of  the  ERISA  pro-  "ability  in  the  future  to  cases  in  which  the 

examining     the     issues     and     had     simply  visions   has   been   the   responsibilitv   of  the  evasion  was  "fraudulent."  I  have  a  number 

agreed  to  disagree  over  the  best  approach  Pension  Benefit  tluarantv  Corporation  ever  "'  problems  with  such   a  provision.   First. 

to  solving  the  problem.^.  Neither  is  the  true,  ,jnce   ERISA   was   enacted   in    I97t.   There  'be  burden  of  proof  for  the  PBGC  to  estab- 


however,  in  the  case  before  us  today. 


never  has  been  any  complaint  or  concern 


lish  in  a  court  of  law  that  an  evasion  of  li- 


lt is  well  established  that  no  joint  juris-  raised  about  that  arrangement.  ability    was    fraudulant    is    almost    insur- 

diction  exists  over  the  reforms.  In  addition.  ji,^  ^gyg  and  Means  proposal  contained  mountable.  Second,  if  you  think  about  this 

it    is   clear    that   only    one   committee    has  jp  jj jj    3128,  however,  would,  for  the  first  provision   for   more   than    10   seconds,   you 

spent  a  considerable  amount  of  lime  exam-  ti,„p  subject  terminated  plans  to  dual  regu-  *'"  ***  bow  easy  it  would  be  to  get  around 

ining  these  issues.  The  provisions  adopted  lation:  One  set  of  rules  administered  by  the  "-  "^  a  company  could  only  be  held  liable  if 

by  the  House  in  H.R.  3500  are  the  product  pB(;c  and  the  other  by  the  IRS.  The  public  '^  attempt  to  evade  liability  was  "fraudu- 

of  over  4  years  of  bipartisan  effort  by  the  policy    reasons    for    this    change    are    un-  lent,"  why  wouldn't  every  company  simply 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  They  known.  It  seems  like  a  step  backward  to  me  issue  a  press  release  at  the  time  that  it  un- 

have  been  widely  and  publicly  debated  and  to  drag  terminating  plans  into  the  morass  dertook    at    transaction    to    evade    liability 

are  supported  by  the  administration,  orga-  of  jual  jurisdiction  for  no  apparent  policy  "'bich  said:  "Company  XYZ  is  today  selling 

nized   labor,   and   retiree   groups.    Business  reason.  From  a  public  policy  point  of  view,  subsidiary    ABC    to    evade    its    liability    to 

does  not  oppose  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ways   and   Means   approach   makes  no  PBGC".  No  court  in  this  country  would  sa> 

the  Ways  and  Means  amendment  contained  sense.  It  appears  to  be  a  solution  in  search  Ibat  such  an  action  was  fraudulent.  On  the 

in  the  bill   before  you  today   was  adopted  of  a  problem.  Rather  the  purpose  of  this  ill-  contrary,     the     company     was     completely 

hurriedly,  with   no  opportunity   for   public  conceived  change  in  ERIS.A  administration  honest  and  open  about  what   it   was  doing 

discussion   and   debate;  with   no   hearings,  can  only  be  understood  when  viewed  in  the  and   why.    Yet   the   PBCiC   would   be   stuck 

and  after  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  context  of  a  method  to  strengthen  the  Tax  with  the  unfunded  liability.  Why  the  Com- 

on  Ways  and  Means  admitted  before  Com-  Committee's   arguable  jurisdictional   claim  mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  wants  to  protect 

mittee  on  Rules  that  as  of  September  19,  over  the  reforms.  companies  that  try  to  evade  their  liability 

1985,  his  committee  ha4  not  considered  the  Nevertheless  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-  to  the  PBGC  is  beyond  me. 

question  of  reforms  at  all.  mittee  touts  this  bill  as  a  "reform"  and  a         .Another   serious   flaw   in   the   Ways   and 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  either  funda-  solution  to  the  PBGC's  problems.  Ironically  Means  bill  is  that  access  to  the  PBGC  in- 
mental  fairness  or  good  public  policy  could  the  administration  does  not  think  it  is  surance  program  is  not  limited  to  compa- 
support  the  need  for  a  second  House  posi-  much  of  a  solution.  In  fact.  In  certain  in-  nies  in  genuine  financial  hardship.  By  not 
tion  on  reforms  to  the  single-employer  ter-  stances,  it  puts  the  PBGC  in  a  weaker  posi-  adopting  a  similar  approach  to  that  found 
mination  insurance  program.  Yet  that  is  tion  than  the  Agency  would  be  under  cur-  in  the  Education  and  Labor  provisions  in 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  today.  rent  law.  H.R.  3500.  there  is  very  little  protection  for 

In   addition   to   my    concerns   about   this  Instead  of  shoring  up  the  financial  condi-  the  PBGC  from  the  abusive  situation  under 

rule  based  on  jurisdictional  matters.  I  also  tion  of  the  PBGC  by  closing  the  loopholes  current  la»  iri  which  hii(hl>  profitable  com- 

have   serious    substantive    questions   about  that  all  agree  exist,  the  Ways  and   Means  panics   can    dump    iheir    liabilities   on    the 

these  specific  proposaU.  The  longer  you  ex-  bill   fails  to  deal  with   most  of  the   m^jor  PBGC,  and  thus  pass  on  the  cost  of  paying 

amine  the   Ways   and  Means  approach   to  loopholes  at  all.  In  addition,  PBGC  would  for  their  underfunded  pension  plan  to  the 

the  serious  problems  facing  the  termination  be   in   a   worse   cash    poisition   than   it   is  rest  of  the  premium  payers, 

insurance   system,   the   clearer   it    becomes  under    current     law     were     H.R.     3128     to         My  greatest  concern  with  the  Ways  and 

that     their     provisions     are     substantively  become  law.  Currently  when  an  underfund-  Means  amendment,  however,  is  that  it  does 

flawed.  Even  a  first  reading  of  the  text  re-  ed    single-employer    pension    plan    termi-  not  protect  retirees.  I'nder  current  law,  a 

veals    that    the    provisions    are,    at    best,    a  nates,  the  PBGC  is  entitled  to  claim  up  to  perfectly    healthy   employer   is   able   to  cut 

thinly  disguised  attempt  to  establish  the  le-  30  percent  of  the  employer's  net  worth  im-  back  on   the   pension   benefits  promised  to 

gitimacy  of  their  jurisdictional  claims  over  mediately  to  offset  the  liability  the  PBGC  retirees   when   a   plan    is   terminated.   This 

provisions  in  ERISA  which  are  not  within  will   pick   up  to  guarantee   benefits   under  abuse  is  prohibited   both   under  H.R.  3500 

their  jurisdiction.  the  plan.  Of  course.  PBGC  may  agree  to  al-  and  the  Senate  bill,  but  is  allowed  to  con- 


tinue under  the  Wav;-  and  Means  bill 
before  us  toda>.  The  ad mini»l ration  and  a 
unanimous  Education  and  Labor  Idmmit- 
tee  have  supported  closinK  ihi-  luopholf  Sn 
has  the  Senate  \ppannil>  thi-  nnl>  p<"<ipl<' 
»ho  see  nothing  wmnx  with  this  prarlirt' 
ar»'  the  member"  of  the  (  ommittee  on  \\a>s 
and  Means  who  support  UK  :!1L>  There  is 
no  reason  to  continue  allowint!  healih>  em- 
ployers to  reduce  substantiallx  the  pension 
benefits  of  employees  who  have  worked 
lung  and  hard  to  earn  their  pensions.  The 
V\h\>  and  Means  hill  fails  li>  address  this 
abuse  at  ail 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  reiterate  my 
opposition  to  the  ERIS.A  amendments  ron- 
lained  in  H.R.  3128  on  both  jurisdiftional 
and  substanti\e  (frounds  I  believe  the 
amendments  contained  in  this  bill  far 
exceed  an>  jurisdiction  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  mijjht  have  over  these 
issues.  In  addition,  even  if  thev  had  juris- 
diction over  the  matters  in  the  bill.  I  would 
h;iM  H.riiius  reservations  about  it  because 
1:  I-  a  had  hill  I  thought  the  purpose  of 
r.liirm  was  tu  maiie  things  better.  These  so- 
called  reforms  wnuld  do  nothing  to  help  re- 
tirees and  BCluall>  make  thinKs  worse  for 
t^e  PB(.(     That  s  not  my  idea  of  reform. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaiccr.  I  yield  IVz 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  time  and  will  try  to  make  my 
remarks  succinct. 

We  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  in  Instilling  economic 
common  sense  in  the  ways  Medicare 
pays  hospitals.  As  you  know,  the  Medi- 
care hospital  payment  system  is  now 
based  on  a  prospectively  determined 
rate  of  payment  with  built-in  incen- 
tives for  cost  control  and  efficient 
management  of  resources,  rather  than 
cost  reimbursement. 

Since  we  made  the  change,  the  per- 
formance of  the  industry  has  been  re- 
markable, with  the  expenses  rising  by 
only  4.5  percent  in  1984  as  compared 
to  10.2  percent  in  1983,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  cost  per  case  declined 
nearly  3  percent  and  admissions  and 
lengths  of  stay  dropped  about  4  per- 
cent. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  as  well 
that  profits  during  this  same  period  of 
time  were  up  for  hospitals,  and  their 
return  on  their  equity  in  their  invest- 
ment rose  at  the  same  time. 

We.  I  think  as  well  as  others,  have 
considered  many  other  factors  that 
are  at  play,  including  pressure  from 
the  business  community  and  private 
insurers. 

So  what  I  want  my  colleagues  to  do 
is  to  vote  no  on  this  rule  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  some  25  States 
have  committed  themselves  under  the 
prospective  payment  system  to  make 
the  efficiencies  that  are  necessary,  and 
we  should  not  penalize  them  by  essen- 
tially going  backward  in  our  attempt 
to  go  to  one  national  rate  for  prospec- 
tive payments  under  the  diagnostic-re- 


lated group  program.  Let  us  stay  with 
the  program. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kindness]. 

Mr  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
lime,  and  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  only  opportunity  that 
you  will  have  to  express  yourself  on 
the  point  I  am  about  to  raise;  it  is  the 
only  opportunity,  and  that  is  to  vote 
no  on  the  previous  question. 

The  issue  involved  is  whether  the 
United  States  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  impose  a  tax  on  the 
States.  We  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  it  under  this  bill  in  section  123.  the 
bill  that  would  be  considered  under 
the  rule,  as  just  bringing  new  State 
and  local  government  employees  under 
the  coverage  of  Medicare.  That  in- 
volves a  tax  upon  the  States. 

That  is  not  within  the  powers  of  the 
United  States  that  are  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution— so  where  does  the 
power  come  from?  It  does  not  come 
from  the  16th  amendment  which 
allows  the  income  tax  to  be  imposed. 
That  is  a  tax  on  individuals. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  to  impose  a 
tax  upon  the  States.  The  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  makes  it 
clear  that  those  powers  not  enumer- 
ated and  given  to  the  United  States 
are  retained  by  the  States,  and  there 
is  nothing  about  the  authority  of  this 
Congress  to  impose  a  tax  on  the 
States. 

Where  we  have  a  bill  like  this  one 
that  is  increasing  spending,  putting  in 
new  spending,  somewhere  you  have  to 
make  up  for  it,  and  the  idea  was,  1  sup- 
pose, to  take  in  section  123  new  cover- 
age under  Medicare  and  extend  it  to 
State  and  local  government  employ- 
ees, and  it  would  not  work.  The  power 
to  tax  is  the  most  basic  power  of  any 
governmental  entity.  Without  that 
power,  other  governmental  powers 
mean  very  little  or  nothing. 

Imposing  a  tax  on  the  States  goes 
right  to  the  very  basis  of  whatever  sov- 
ereignty the  States  have  maintained 
under  our  Constitution,  and  you  may 
argue  about  how  much  that  is,  but 
this  Congress  has  no  power  to  Impose 
a  tax  upon  the  States  in  this  manner. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  no  on  the  previous 
question  so  that  we  may  debate  that 
issue. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 V2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  against  the  rule  and 
ask  Members  to  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  In  his  ef- 
forts to  make  five  amendments  in 
order,  and  thus  urge  a  no  vote  on  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  I  am  sure  many 
Members  would  have  strongly  support- 


ed. My  amendment,  which  was  voted 
down  eight  to  five  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, would  permit  payment  for 
therapeutic  footwear  luider  Medicare 
part  B  for  individuals  with  severe  dia- 
betic foot  disease. 

According  to  information  compiled 
by  the  American  Diabetes  Association, 
this  amendment  would  result  in  net 
savings  of  $214  million  over  3  years. 
$86  million  in  the  first  year  alone.  Sav- 
ings would  occur  through  decreased 
need  for  costly  amputation  versus  the 
need  of  less-expensive  therapeutic 
shoes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year,  up  to  25,000 
diabetics  65  or  older  are  required  to 
have  lower  extremity  amputations. 
The  American  Diabetes  Association 
has  estimated  that  40  percent  of  those 
amputations  could  be  avoided,  or 
simply  not  occur,  if  proper  shoes  were 
available.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
while  Medicare  reimburses  the  cost  of 
amputation,  which  is  approximately 
$15,000  per  patient,  it  does  not  provide 
reimbursement  for  the  footwear  which 
would  prevent  the  amputation.  My 
amendment  would  simply  provide  for 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this 
Eunendment  should  be  made  in  order. 
Certainly,  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  would 
offer  would  include  this,  and  I  urge 
that  we  defeat  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Swindall]. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule  because  the 
net  effect  of  the  passage  of  this  rule 
will  be  to  create  yet  another  Federal 
cause  of  action— specifically,  a  Federal 
cause  of  action  for  medical  malprac- 
tice. 

The  reason  that  I  am  concerned 
about  this  is  that  I  further  believe 
that  the  net  effect  will  be  to  lower  the 
quality  of  Medicare  recipients'  health 
attention  in  this  country. 

During  the  hearings  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  my  amendment  first 
passed  by  a  show  of  hands  and  by 
voice  vote,  only  to  be  defeated  18  to  16 
by  a  rollcall  vote. 

What  concerns  me  about  that  is  the 
only  reason  it  was  defeated  by  a  roll- 
call  was  the  use  of  proxies.  For  too 
many  years,  we  have  allowed  the  will 
of  the  majority  to  be  frustrated  by 
loading  these  committees  and  the 
rules  that  are  allowing  these  proxy 
votes. 

To  further  not  allow  this  amend- 
ment to  friistrate  this  creation  of  an- 
other Federal  cause  of  action  I  think 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The  net 
effect  would  be  an  Increase  In  medical 
malpractice,  and  ultimately  the  in- 
crease of  the  cost  of  medical  proce- 
dures in  this  country. 

I  urge,  therefore,  the  defeat  of  this 
rule. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  has 
4  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick] has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cormectlcut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  also  rise  In/  opposition  to 
this  rule.  I  am  troubled  that  there 
must  be  an  up  or  down  vote  on  this 
bill,  since  very  significant  policy 
changes  relating  to  a  major  welfare 
program  are  contained  in  title  IIL 

These  changes  do  not  constitute  def- 
icit reduction,  but  rather  they  will  ac- 
tually cost  $1  billion  In  new  spending 
each  year.  One  provision  will  virtually 
gut  the  Michel  amendment,  adopted 
several  years  ago  by  this  Congress. 
This  was  aimed  at  reducing  welfare 
error  rates  and  improper  payments. 

This  was  done  by  imposing  fines  and 
sanctions  against  State  AFDC  pro- 
grams which  have  high  error  rates  due 
to  program  mismanagement  and 
fraud.  These  high  error  rates  repre- 
sent hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
Improperly  paid  welfare  benefits  to 
those  who  are  legally  ineligible. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  combat  welfare 
fraud  and  abuse  so  that  those  scarce 
dollars  can  indeed  go  to  those  who  are 
truly  needy.  Like  other  Members.  I 
have  been  pressured  by  my  State  wel- 
fare commissioner  and  the  welfare 
lobby  to  ease  up  on  these  quality  con- 
trols. 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  we 
have  had  terribly  high  error  rates.  At 
one  point,  one  in  six  payments  was  in- 
correct. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule 
represents  another  effort  by  the  ma- 
jority In  this  body  to  ram  big  spending 
proposals  down  our  throats. 

Prohibiting  us  a  separate  vote  on  the 
spending  increases  in  this  bill  is  as 
much  as  a  gag  order,  and  that's  what 
the  Rules  Committee  has  done.  They 
have  denied  us  a  vote,  because  they 
know  we  may  win  It  and  God  forbid  we 
really  cap  spending  around  here. 

Last  week,  this  House  passed  a  so- 
called  deficit  reduction  bill  that  In- 
cluded $3.5  billion  in  spending  in- 
creases. Now.  we  ar«  about  to  take  up 
a  second  deficit  reduction  bill  that  In- 
cludes another  $1  billion  In  spending 
Increases.  And  because  we  came  within 
10  votes  of  knocking  out  the  spending 
add-ons  in  last  week's  bill,  the  majori- 
ty obviously  doesn't  want  to  take  any 
chances  this  time  around,  so  they  seek 
to  prevent  us  from  even  offering 
amendments  to  ellmUnate  the  spending 
Increases.  i 


We  need  to  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion so  that  a  substitute  rule  can  be  of- 
fered making  such  amendments  In 
order. 

Not  only  Is  it  important  from  a 
budgetary  standpoint  that  we  elimi- 
nate the  program  expansions,  but  it  Is 
equally  important,  on  grounds  of 
simple  efficient  management  of  the 
taxpayers'  money! 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  wasted  every  year  In  the  AFDC 
Program  due  to  erroneous  payments 
by  the  States. 

In  an  effort  to  force  the  States  to 
tighten  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram and  reduce  the  waste,  we  en- 
acted legislation  I  drafted  a  few  years 
ago  when  I  was  serving  as  our  ranking 
member  of  the  HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

We  wrote  Into  the  law  established 
error  rates  requiring  the  States  to 
meet  those  standards.  If  they  failed  to 
meet  the  goal— they  were  penalized. 

The  standards  and  accompanying 
penalities  are  working.  The  latest  fig- 
ures show  that  the  national  error  rate 
is  now  6.5  percent,  the  lowest  rate 
since  the  collection  of  statistics  began 
some  10  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  It  Is 
still  high,  with  some  39  States  current- 
ly not  meeting  their  targets. 

We  need  to  keep  their  feet  to  the 
fire.  But  what  does  this  bill  do?  It  re- 
laxes the  standards  and  reduces  the 
penalties.  CBO  says  that  these 
changes  will  reduce  penalties  by  75 
percent. 

CBO  estimates  that,  under  this  bill, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  forced 
to  "eat"  an  additional  $500  million  in 
waste  committed  by  the  States  be- 
tween 1986  and  1990.  The  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  esti- 
mates that  the  Federal  loss  will  be 
considerably  more. 

When  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
save  Federal  dollars  with  efficiency 
rather  than  the  meat  ax,  we  best  not 
squander  that  opportunity.  They  don't 
come  our  way  that  often. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  defeat  the 
previous  question  so  that  amendments 
can  be  offered  eliminating  the  spend- 
ing add-ons  and  striking  the  provisions 
that  are  so  damaging  to  the  battle 
agalrist  waste. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

We  passed  a  Budget  Act  back  in  1974 
that  began  In  1975;  we  all  had  great 
hopes  that  that  was  going  to  bring 
some  fiscal  responsibility  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  not. 

We  may  pass  Gramm-Rudman  to- 
morrow. We  are  In  hopes  that  that  Is 
going  to  bring  some  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity to  this  Government.  Under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Budget  Act.  It 
will  not. 

The  reason  it  will  not  is  because  we 
once  again,  as  we  did  with  the  Budget 
Act.  are  looking  for  a  mechanism  so 
that  we  as  Members  will  not  have  to 


make  the  hard  decisions  that  it  takes 
to  cut  this  deficit  and  to  hopefully, 
one  day,  balance  It. 

We  can  vote  for  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, as  It  passed  by  somewhat  of  a  ma- 
jority last  time  around;  we  can  vote 
for  the  conference,  we  can  vote  for  all 
the  balanced  budget  amendments  find 
cosponsor  them  and  do  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  we  really  are  not  denying 
those  constituencies  that  want  addi- 
tional money. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  pointing  to  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle;  I  include  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  this.  There  is  prob- 
ably one  vote  or  two  that  you  get  in 
the  course  of  a  session  that  you  actual- 
ly say  "no"  in  real  terms;  pjid  that  Is 
enforcement  of  reconciliation  under 
the  Budget  Act. 

We  passed  H.R.  3500,  which  was  the 
10  committees  on  the  House  on  recon- 
ciliation. This  is  reconciliation  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  budget  conference  report 
instructed  the  Contunlltee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  they  were  to  create 
$21.2  billion  in  savings. 

Through  very  diligent  work  on  their 
behalf,  they  have  not  only  created 
$21.1  billion  of  savings,  they  have  ex- 
ceeded that  amount  In  savings.  So 
they  have  done  more  than  that  which 
we  asked. 

I  suggest  to  the  membership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  very  strongly  that  we 
vote  for  this  rule  so  that  we  may  go 
ahead  today  with  the  bill  of  reconcilia- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  will  mean  over  $21  bil- 
lion of  savings  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  219,  nays 
205.  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 

{Roll  No.  3811 
YEAS-219 


AckFrman 

Bennett 

Bryant 

Akaka 

Berman 

Burton  (CA) 

Alexander 

Bevlll 

Bustamante 

Anderson 

Blacgl 

Carper 

Andrews 

Boggs 

CaiT 

Annunzio 

Boland 

Chappell 

Anthony 

Boner  <TN) 

Clay 

Aapln 

Bonlor(MIi 

Coelho 

Atkins 

Bonker 

Coleman  (TX) 

Barnard 

BorskI 

Collins 

Barnes 

Roaco 

Conyers 

Bates 

Boxer 

Cooper 

Bedell 

Brown  iCA) 

Coyne 

Bellenaon 

Bmce 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DIngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans (1L> 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Bad ham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beniley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coau 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO I 

Combesl 


Jones  (TN) 

KanJorskI 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lcath  (TTt) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Liplnski 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Ma^soll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

MikulskI 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

NlchoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

NAYS- 205 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DioGuardI 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradlson 


Reid 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seit>erling 

Sikorski 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 


Green 

Gregg 

Grolberg 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnelt 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hiler 

Hillls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Olln 

Oxley 


Packard 
Pashayan 
Petri 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quillen 
Ray 
Regula 
Ridge 
Rinaldo 
Ritter 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rudd 
Sax ton 
Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Slaughter 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith,  Denny 
(OR) 


Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
SUlllngs 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Traficant 
Vander  Jagl 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Whltehurst 
Whlttaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Zschau 


NOT  VOTING- 10 


Addabbo 
Brooks 
Man  ton 
Marlenee 


Martinez 
McCollum 
Nelson 
O'Brien 

D   1320 


Parrls 
Tauzin 


Mr.  MOLLOHAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WALGREN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  301  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  3128. 

D  1322 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3128)  to  make  changes  in  spend- 
ing and  revenue  provisions  for  pur- 
poses of  deficit  reduction  and  program 
improvement,  consistent  with  the 
budget  process,  with  Mr.  Barnard  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes;  the  gentle- 


man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes;  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes;  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Madigan]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3128,  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Amendments  of  1985,  con- 
tains provisions  that  are  estimated  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  $19.5  bil- 
lion over  the  3-year  period  from  1986 
to  1988.  This  is  all  but  $2.1  biUlon  of 
the  reconciled  amount  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  contained 
in  the  fiscal  1986  budget  conference 
agreement. 

Last  week,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  2817,  the  Superfimd  Amend- 
ments of  1985,  that  will  reduce  the 
deficit  over  the  3-year  period  by  an  ad- 
ditional $3.1  billion.  With  this  Super- 
fund  legislation,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  have  exceeded 
its  total  reconciled  amount. 

We  anticipate  that  our  Superfund 
Revenue  legislation  will  be  considered 
by  the  House  as  a  part  of  H.R.  2817, 
the  Superfund  authorizing  legislation 
reported  by  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  Energy 
smd  Commerce.  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Judiciary. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  3128.  as  it  is  before 
the  House,  incorporates  all  provisions 
of  H.R.  3290.  H.R.  3290  contains  all 
the  Medicare  provisions  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
H.R.  2128.  as  well  as  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  provisions  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
In  addition.  H.R.  3290  Incorporates 
amendments  made  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  treatment  of  emergency  cases 
in  hospital  emergency  rooms.  The 
amendments  contained  in  H.R.  3290 
are  estimated  to  achieve  $10.5  billion 
In  savings  from  1986  to  1988. 

Among  other  things,  the  provisions 
in  H.R.  3290  establish  the  amounts 
physicians  and  hospitals  can  charge 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  Basically, 
these  provisions  will  continue  the  cur- 
rent reimbursement  rates  for  physi- 
cians and  grant  a  1 -percent  increase  to 
hospitals.  There  will  be  enormous  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  how  much  a  pro- 
vider can  charge  a  Medicare  recipient, 
and  what  the  reimbursement  levels  for 
fiscal  1986  will  be,  if  we  do  not  have 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  enacted  by 
November  15.  For  this  reason,  we  need 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  3128  contains  various 
budget-related  trade  provisions.  It  re- 
authorizes for  4  years  the  trade  ad- 
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Justment  assistance  programs  for 
workers  and  firms  adversely  affected 
by  Increased  Import  competition. 
These  programs  expire  November  15. 

The  bill  authorizes  fiscal  year  1986 
appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. The  authorization  In- 
cludes restoration  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  cut  of  887  positions  In 
the  U.S.  Cxistoms  personnel,  which 
will  Increase  Customs  revenues  by 
about  $1.2  billion  over  the  next  3 
years. 

Title  II  also  provides  for  Ciistoms 
user  fees  to  be  assessed  on  the  arrival 
of  commercial  vessels,  trucks,  trains, 
private  vessels,  and  general  aviation, 
and  on  passengers  arriving  on  commer- 
cial aircraft,  trains,  and  vessels.  This 
provision  sunsets  after  3  years,  and 
should  Incresise  Customs  revenues  by 
about  $545  million  over  the  3-year 
period. 

Title  III  of  the  legislation  contains 
several  public  assistance  provisions 
that  were  carefully  developed  to  ad- 
dress the  alarming  rise  In  the  poverty 
rate  In  recent  years,  without  signifi- 
cantly Increasing  costs.  These  provi- 
sions Include  a  2-year  block  grant  pro- 
gram to  assist  States  in  preventing 
teenage  pregnancies  and  providing 
services  to  teen  parents  so  they  will 
complete  their  education  tuid  avoid 
welfare  dependence.  There  is  also  a  re- 
quirement that  all  States  implement 
the  AFDC  unemployed  parent  pro- 
gram: and  amendments  to  the  current 
AFDC  quality  control  program  that 
will  reduce  erroneous  AFDC  payments 
without  unfairly  penalizing  States. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  amends  the  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Compensation  Program.  The  railroad 
unemployment  repayment  tax  Is  in- 
creased and  will  result  In  about  $200 
million  In  additional  revenues.  The 
PSC  amendments  would  provide  un- 
employment benefits  to  certain  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  lost  such  bene- 
fits because  of  service  during  a  nation- 

The  revenue  title  of  H.R.  3128  In- 
cludes five  provisions,  which  together 
would  raise  $7.6  billion  In  revenue 
through  fiscal  year  1988. 

First,  the  bill  includes  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution  providing  for  an 
increase  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  IRS.  The  funds 
will  be  used  to  Increase  computer  ca- 
pacity and  to  hire  new  employees  who 
primarily  process  tax  returns  and  tax- 
payer correspondence.  The  level  of 
funds  provided  is  consistent  with  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  permanent 
the  present  16  cents  per  pack  cigarette 
excise  tax.  Without  this  provision,  the 
tax  will  revert  to  8  cents  per  pack  on 
November  15.  1985.  The  bill  also  dedi- 


cates 1  cent  of  the  16  cents  to  the  to- 
bacco support  program. 

Third,  the  bill  will  temporarily  in- 
crease the  manufacturers  excise  tax 
Imposed  on  domestically  mined  coal. 
The  administration  requested  this 
temporary  Increase  because  the  black 
lung  tnist  fund  is  experiencing  an 
enormous  deficit. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  that  tier  I 
railroad  retirement  benefits  be  taxed 
In  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  pen- 
sion benefits,  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  benefits  received  by  Social  Se- 
curity recipients. 

Finally,  section  505  of  the  bUl  tem- 
porarily increases  to  $8  the  annual  per 
participant  premium  to  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
[PBGC]  for  single-employer  plans. 

This  premium  Increase  sunsets  after 
3  years,  which  will  give  the  committee 
time  to  study  the  possibility  of  replac- 
ing the  present  flat  premium  with  a 
risk-related  premium. 

Title  VI  provides  structural  reforms 
of  the  single  employer  pension  plan 
termination  provisions  of  ERISA.  This 
title  Is  designed  to  ensure  that  employ- 
ers may  not  easily  terminate  their  un- 
derfunded pension  plans  and  expect 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration to  pick  up  the  employer's  un- 
funded liability.  Under  this  bill,  em- 
ployers who  terminate  a  plan  and 
remain  in  business,  remain  liable  for 
the  guaranteed  portion  of  their  plans, 
unless  they  can  demonstrate  to  the 
PBGC  they  are  unable  to  satisfy  their 
liability.  This  provision  differs  some- 
what from  the  PBGC  provisions 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  approved  by  the 
House  last  week  as  part  of  H.R.  3500.  I 
anticipate  that  the  PBGC  provisions 
of  both  committees  will  be  co.isldered 
together  during  the  House/Senate 
conference  on  fiscal  1986  reconcilia- 
tion legislation.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
fashion  a  bill  that  members  of  both 
committees  agree  will  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  support  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  As  I  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning. It  contains  provisions  that 
will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $19.6  billion. 
In  addition.  It  addresses  a  number  of 
expiring  provisions.  We  have  already 
had  to  pass  an  emergency  45-day  ex- 
tension In  order  to  keep  current  law  In 
effect  until  November  15.  If  we  are  to 
prevent  serious  disruptions  In  the 
Medicare,  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
and  railroad  unemployment  programs, 
we  must  enact  this  legislation  before 
that  date. 

I  Include  In  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement  additional  explanatory 
material.  In  addition,  Mr.  Stark. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Mr.  Ford,  chairman  of  the 
Subconunlttee  on  Public  Assistance 
and     Unemployment     Compensation, 


will  provide  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Medicare  and  public  assist- 
ance provisions  contained  In  the  bill. 
Detailed  Description  or  H.R,  3128 

The  medicare  spending  and  revenue  provl 
slons  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  are  contained  In  title  I    For  pur 
poses  of  consideration,  the  Rule  has  provid- 
ed that  H.R.  3290  will  be  considered  as  orlgi 
nal  t«xt  for  Title  I  of  H.R.  3128.  H.R.  3290 
Incorporates  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee   reported    medicare    amendments,    the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  reported 
medicare   and   medicaid   amendments,    and 
the  amendment  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  relating  to  inappropriate  hospl 
tal  dlst.'harges. 

The  Commltt«e  succeeded  in  reducing 
medicare  program  spending  over  the  next 
three  years  by  over  $10  billion  while  re- 
specting the  need  to  avoid  Increasing  out-of- 
pocket  costs  to  medicare  beneficiaries.  The 
Committee  bill  provides  for  a  number  of 
major  Improvements  In  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, while  meeting  the  reconciliation 
target  in  this  area. 

The  medicare  provisions  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Include  the 
following: 

The  bin  provides  for  a  one  percent  In- 
crease In  payments  to  hospitals  under  medi- 
care for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Add-on  payments  to  teaching  hospitals 
would  be  reduced  to  more  closely  reflect 
their  actual  costs. 

Additional  payments  would  be  made  to 
those  urban  hospitals  with  100  beds  or  more 
that  serve  more  than  their  share  of  low- 
Income  patients.  We  know  these  hospitals 
have  higher  costs  and  this  adjustment  Is  de- 
signed to  compensate  for  those  additional 
costs. 

The  transition  to  national  rates  under  the 
prospective  payment  system  would  be  de- 
layed for  one  year.  Hospitals  would  be  paid 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  blend  of  fifty 
percent  hospital-specific  payment  and  fifty 
percent  Federal  DRG  rate  for  an  additional 
year. 

The  bin  requires  that  a  new  gross  wage 
Index  be  applied  for  adjusting  medicare  hos- 
pital payments.  The  bill  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement for  retroactive  implementation 
of  the  wage  Index. 

Beginning  October  1.  1986,  return  on 
equity  payments  would  no  longer  be  a  medi- 
care allowable  cost  for  inpatient  hospital 
services,  and  would  be  excluded  from  the 
base  when  capital  Is  Included  In  DRG  pay- 
ment rates.  Beginning  October  1.  1985, 
return  on  equity  payments  for  hospital  out- 
patient services  and  non-hospital  providers 
would  be  reduced  to  one  times  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  HI  Tnist  Fund. 

The  bin  would  freeze,  for  one  more  year, 
medicare  payments  for  nonpartlclpatlng 
physicians.  The  bill  would  also  freeze  the 
amounts  these  non-partlclpatlng  physicians 
are  permitted  to  charge  medicare  benefici- 
aries. The  current  payment  freeze  on  par- 
ticipating physicians  under  medicare  would 
be  lifted. 

The  bin  provides  for  medicare  coverage 
for  state  and  local  employees  hired  on  or 
after  January  I,  1986.  The  coverage  exten- 
sion is  only  for  medicare  and  only  for  newly 
hired  employees.  Some  85%  of  these  em- 
ployees are  expected  to  qualify  for  medicare 
through  work  outside  government  or 
through  a  spouse.  By  and  large  they  will 
have  paid  far  less  In  medicare  taxes  than 
other  medicare  beneficiaries.  Equity  re- 
quires that  they  pay  the  tax  when  the  over- 


whelming majority  will  become  eligble  for 
the  benefit. 

The  bin  incorporates  amendments  made 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  hospital 
emergency  patient  'dumping'  provision.  The 
bill  provides  that  medicare  participating 
hospitals  and  their  employees  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  appropriate  medical 
screenings,  stabilizing  treatment,  and  trans- 
fers for  all  emergency  cases.  Hospitals  that 
fall  to  meet  these  requirements  would  face 
exclusion  from  the  medicare  program,  civil 
money  penalties,  and/or  civil  enforcement 
by  aggrieved  patients.  Physicians  who  linow- 
ingly  fail  to  meet  these  requirements  would 
t)e  subject  to  civil  money  penalties. 

The  medicare  hospice  benefit  would 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  medicare 
program.  The  daily  payment  rates  would  be 
increased  for  hospice  care  furnished  during 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Group  health  plans  provided  by  employ- 
ers would  be  required  to  offer  five-year  con- 
tinuation options  to  widowed,  divorced  or 
separated  spouses  and  their  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  to  medicare  ineligible  spouses  and 
their  dependent  children.  After  the  five- 
year  period,  those  individuals  would  have 
the  right  to  convert  to  individual  policies. 
The  requirement  that  employers  offer  the 
continuation  option  would  be  a  condition 
for  the  business  tax  deduction  for  their 
group  health  plans. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  medi- 
care provisions  of  the  bill  as  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary is  provided  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  3128  contains  various 
budget-related  trade  provisions  concerning 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  programs, 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  major 
trade  agencies,  and  customs  user  fees.  All  of 
the  provisions  were  the  subject  of  hearings 
and  through  consideration  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  T^de  and  the  full  Committee. 

Title  II  reauthorizes  for  four  years  trade 
adjustment  assistance  for  workers  and  firms 
adversely  affected  by  increased  Import  com- 
petition. These  programs  expire  November 
14.  Amendments  would  (a)  extend  program 
coverage  to  workers  laid  off  from  firms  relo- 
cated overseas  and  to  firms  with  production 
or  sales  losses  in  significant  product  lines, 
(b)  extend  the  collection  period  for  worker 
t)eneflts  and  lit)eralize  prior  employment  re- 
quirements, (c)  remove  matching  share  re- 
quirements for  certain  firm  assistance,  and 
(d)  improve  program  administration. 

The  bill  authorizes  fiscal  year  1988  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  and 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative.  The  authori- 
zation includes  restoration  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  cut  of  887  positions  in  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  plus  an  additional  800 
front-line  Customs  personnel.  The  enhanced 
enforcement  ability  would  result  in  an  esti- 
mated net  increase  in  Customs  revenues  of 
about  $1.2  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

Finally.  Title  II  provides  for  Customs  user 
fees  to  be  assessed  for  3  years  on  the  arrival 
of  commerical  vessels,  trucks,  trains,  private 
vessels  and  general  aviation,  and  on  passen- 
ger arriving  on  commerical  aircraft,  trains, 
and  vessels.  These  fees  which  cover  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Customs  Service  in 
processing  arrivals  at  ports  of  entry  in  the 
U.S.  customs  territory,  would  be  deposited 
in  a  Treasury  proprietary  account.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  fees  would  result  in  in- 
creased customs  revenues  of  about  $545  mil- 
lion over  the  3-year  period. 

Title  III  of  the  legislation  contains  the 
public    assistance    provisions    of    the    bill. 


These  provisions  were  carefully  developed 
to  address  the  alarming  rise  in  the  poverty 
rate  in  recent  years  without  significantly  in- 
creasing costs.  The  public  assistance  amend- 
ments are: 

( 1 )  A  two-year  block  grant  program  to 
assist  States  in  preventing  teenage  pregnan- 
cies and  providing  services  to  teen  parents 
so  that  they  will  complete  their  education 
and  avoid  welfare  dependence. 

(2)  A  requirement  that  all  States  imple- 
ment the  AFDC  Unemployed  Parent  pro- 
gram. 

(3)  Amendments  to  the  current  AFDC 
quality  control  program  that  will  reduce  er- 
roneous AFDC  payments  without  unduly 
penalizing  States. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  amends  to  the  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  system  and  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  pro- 
gram. The  amendments  increase  repay- 
ments on  the  loans  the  railroad  retirement 
system  has  made  to  the  rail  unemployment 
system,  and  provide  for  the  prompt  repay- 
ment of  any  new  loans.  The  FSC  amend- 
ments allow  for  the  payment  of  these  bene- 
fits to  certain  National  Guardsmen  who  lost 
their  benefits  due  to  service  during  a  major 
disaster. 

The  revenue  title  of  H.R.  3128  includes  5 
provisions,  which  together  would  raise  $7.6 
billion  in  revenue  through  fiscal  year  1988. 

First,  the  bill  includes  a  "sense  of  the 
Congress"  resolution  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  Administration's  proposed 
budget  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS).  The  Appropriations  Committee  also 
endorsed  this  recommendation  in  H.R.  3036. 
The  funds  would  be  used  to  increase  com- 
puter capacity  and  to  hire  new  employees, 
who  primarily  would  process  tax  returns 
and  taxpayer  correspondence.  This  increase 
is  necessary  for  efficient  tax  administration 
and  collection  of  taxes  owed  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  important  that  the  IRS  be  pro- 
vided sufficient  resources  to  accomplish  its 
vital  role  in  raising  Federal  revenues. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  permanent  the 
present  16-cents  per  pack  cigarette  excise 
tax.  Without  this  bill,  the  tax  would  revert 
to  8-cents  per  pack  on  November  15,  1985. 
The  present  budgetary  situation  requires 
continuation  of  the  revenues  from  the 
present  cigarette  excise  tax.  Because  of  its 
flat  rate  and  the  increase  in  cigarette  prices, 
this  tax  is  still  effectively  lower  than  when 
first  enacted  in  1951. 

For  the  first  5  years,  the  bin  would  appro- 
priate a  portion  of  the  cigarette  excise  tax 
Increase  to  a  newly-established  Tobacco 
Equalization  Trust  Fund  to  supplement  the 
fuTidlng  provided  by  grower  and  other  fees 
for  the  tobacco  price  support  program. 

Third,  the  bill  would  temporarily  Increase 
the  manufacturers  excise  tax  Imposed  on 
domestically  mined  coal.  Revenues  from 
this  tax  deposited  into  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund. 

Under  present  law,  the  rate  of  tax  is  the 
lesser  of  (1)  $1  per  ton  for  coal  from  under- 
ground mines  and  50  cents  per  ton  for  coal 
from  surface  mines,  or  (2)  4  percent  of  the 
price  for  which  the  coal  is  sold.  The  tax  rate 
on  underground  coal  would  Increase  to  the 
lesser  of  $1.50  per  ton  or  6  percent  of  sales 
price  from  1986  through  1990,  $1.60  per  ton 
or  6.4  percent  of  sales  price  from  1991 
through  1995,  and  in  1996  revert  to  $1.50 
per  ton  or  6  percent  of  sales  price.  The  tax 
rate  on  surface  coal  would  increase  to  the 
lesser  of  75  cents  per  ton  or  6  percent  of 
sales  price  from  1986  through  1990.  80  cents 
per  ton  or  6.4  percent  of  sales  price  from 
1991  through  1995,  and  in  1996  reverts  to  75 


cents  per  ton  or  6  percent  of  sales  price.  The 
rates  for  1986  and  later  years  would  not 
apply  beginning  two  years  after  the  year  in 
which  the  indebtedness  of  the  Trust  FVnd 
has  been  entirely  retired  (and  no  new  debt 
had  been  incurred).  At  that  time,  the 
present  law  rates  would  be  reinstated. 

The  Administration  requested  this  tempo- 
rary increase  because  the  Trust  Fund  is  ex- 
periencing a  deficit.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  Trust  Fund  had  a  cumulative  defi- 
cit of  approximately  $2.5  biUion.  Unless  the 
present  rates  of  the  coal  excise  tax  are  in- 
creased, this  deficit  may  reach  $30  billion  by 
2010. 

The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
these  tax  rate  Increases,  coupled  with  other 
Labor  Department  proposals  for  a  tempo- 
rary cap  on  black  lung  benefit  payments, 
would  make  borrowing  from  general  reve- 
nues unnecessary  by  1990  and  may  allow 
total  retirement  of  all  Trust  Fund  debt  by 
the  end  of  this  century. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  that  tier  1  Rail- 
road Retirement  l)enefits  would  be  taxed  in 
the  same  manner  as  social  security  benefits 
to  the  extent  they  are  equivalent  to  s<x:lal 
security  benefits.  To  the  extent  they  are 
like  private  pension  benefits,  they  would  not 
be  eligible  for  the  special  tax  treatment  ac- 
corded social  security  benefits. 

Fifth,  the  bin  would  temixyrarlly  increase 
to  $8  the  annual  per  participant  premium  to 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
(PBGC)  for  single-employer  plans.  After 
1988.  the  $8  premium  would  revert  to  its 
present  $2.60  level  under  the  biU. 

PBGC  was  established  in  1974  to  adminis- 
ter a  program  of  Insurance  for  employee 
benefits  under  most  tax  qualified,  private, 
domestic,  defined  benefit  pension  plans. 

This  temporary  Increase  is  In  response  to 
the  Administration's  request  for  a  premium 
increase  to  cover  projected  claims,  and  the 
current  PBGC  deficit  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

Although  the  PBGC  requested  that  the 
annual  premium  be  increased  for  plan  years 
beginning  after  1985.  the  premium  Increase 
was  made  prospective  because  of  the  admin- 
istrative burdens  that  would  Ije  Imposed  on 
plans  if  a  retroactive  Increase  were  adopted. 
The  PBGC  has  Indicated  that  this  brief  de- 
ferral will  not  jeopardize  benefits  under  the 
program. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  limit  the  premi- 
um increase  to  a  3  year  period.  The  reason 
for  sunsetting  the  premium  increase  after 
1988  is  to  allow  the  Committee  sufficient 
time  to  study  the  feasibility  of  adopting  a 
risk  related  premium,  that  is.  a  premium 
that  reflects  the  different  degrees  of  risk  ex- 
posure imposed  on  the  PBGC  by  employers 
with  different  histories  and  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

Title  VI  reforms  the  single  employer  de- 
fined benefit  pension  plan  provisions  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  (ERISA)  The  purpose  of  Title  VI  is 
to  ensure  that  employers  who  terminate  an 
underfunded  plan  retain  more  liability  to 
the  plan  than  under  current  law. 

Section  VI  has  a  number  of  provisions  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

1 .  SCOPE  OP  ZaiPLOYER  LIABILmr 

There  would  be  no  change  in  current  law 
treatment  of  an  employer  who  terminates  a 
plan  and  goes  out  of  business  (i.e.,  llabUlties 
would  be  limited  to  30  percent  of  net 
worth). 

An  employer  who  terminates  an  under- 
funded plan,  and  does  not  go  out  of  business 
would    be    liable    to    the    Pension    Benefit 
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Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC)  for  the 
plain's  guaranteed  benefits,  even  If  these 
exceed  the  current  statutory  maximum  of 
30  percent  of  the  employer's  net  worth. 

a.  COUXCTION  MXCHANISM 

The  employer  could  elect  to  satisfy  this  li- 
ability In  one  of  four  ways: 

(a)  lump  sum  settlement,  in  which  case  no 
Hen  would  be  applied  against  the  employer's 
assets; 

<b)  5-year  amortization  of  liability,  in 
which  case  no  Hen  would  t>e  applied  against 
the  employer's  assets; 

(c)  15-year  amortization  of  liability.  In 
which  case  the  PBGC  could  apply  a  lien 
against  the  employer's  assets.  The  PBGC 
could  require  other  forme  of  employer  secu- 
rity after  regulations  specify  accepuble 
kinds  of  security;  or 

(d)  negotiated  settlement,  in  which  case 
the  employer  could  apply  to  the  PBGC  for 
terms  of  payment  of  liability,  or  for  reduc- 
tion or  waiver  of  liability. 

Failure  to  pay  required  amounts  would  be 
treated  as  similar  to  a  violation  of  the  mini- 
mum funding  standard,  that  is.  a  payment 
deficiency  would  be  subject  to  a  5  percent 
excise  tax.  If  uncorrected  within  90  days, 
the  deficiency  would  be  subject  to  an  excise 
tax  of  5  percent  per  month.  The  total  excise 
tax  imposed  could  not  exceed  105  percent  of 
deficiency.  Payments  to  the  PBGC  would  be 
credited,  dollar  for  dollar,  against  the  excise 
tax  owed. 

The  Interest  rate  applicable  to  the  compu- 
tation of  amounts  owed  in  any  extended 
payment  schedule  would  equal  the  prime 
rate  (as  determined  under  Internal  Revenue 
Code  section  6621(c)). 

3.  OfPLOYER  AVOIDANCE  AlfS  EVASION 

If  within  five  years  before  a  plan  termina- 
tion a  corporation  undertakes  a  transaction 
a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  fraudu- 
lently evade  liability  to  the  plan,  liability  to 
the  PBGC  would  be  fixed  on  the  corpora- 
tion that  fraudulently  evaded  such  liability. 
and  on  all  the  members  of  that  corpora- 
tion's controlled  group,  determined  as  of  the 
date  of  plan  termination.  This  provision 
would  t>e  effective  for  transactions  under- 
taken to  fraudulently  evade  liability  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

4.  MINIMUM  FUNDING  WAIVERS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  have 
authority  to  require  that  the  employer  pro- 
vide security  as  a  condition  of  granting  a 
minimum  funding  waiver. 

5.  STULY  or  RISK-RILATED  PREMIUM 

The  Treasury  Department  would  study 
the  feasibility  of  a  premium  that  can  be  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  different  risk  exposure  im- 
posed on  the  PBGC  by  employers  with  dif- 
ferent histories  and  Id  different  circum- 
stances. 

«.  ErrECTIVE  DATE 

These  provisions  would  be  effective  for 
plan  terminations  for  which  notification 
was  made  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

H.R.  3128— Medicare  Peovisions  Approved 
BY  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
H.R.  3290  will  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  Title  I  of  H.R.  3128  when  it  Is  con- 
sidered on  the  Floor.  H.R.  3290  incorporates 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported 
bill  (title  I  of  H.R.  3128).  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  reported  bill  and  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee relating  to  inappropriate  hospital 
discharges. 

D€scrit)ed  below  are  the  provisions  that 
were  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means  with  the  amendment  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  incorporated. 

Sec.  101.  Hospital  Rate  of  Increase.— The 
Secretary  of  HHS  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide a  1%  rate  of  increase  to  the  diagnosis- 
related  group  (DRO)  payments  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  A  1%  rate  of  Increase  would  also 
be  provided  to  prospective  payment  system 
(PPS)-exempt  hospitals  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Sec.  102.  Hospital  Transition  to  National 
Payment  Rates.— The  50%  hospital  specific 
payment  (HSP)/50%  Federal  DRG  rate 
would  be  maintained  for  another  year.  The 
transition  schedule  therefore  would  be:  FY 
1986:  50%  HSP/50%  Federal  DRG;  FY  1987: 
25%  HSP/75%  Federal  DRO;  FY  1988:  100% 
Federal  DRG. 

Sec.  103.  Hospital  Area  Wage  Index. -The 
Secretary  of  HHS  would  tie  required  to  im- 
plement the  new  gross  wage  Index  effective 
October  1,  1985.  The  requirement  that  the 
new  wage  index  be  retroactive  to  Octol)er  1, 
1983,  would  be  eliminated  The  Secretary 
would  l>e  required  to  study  and  make  a  rec 
ommendatlon  to  the  Congress  on  refining 
the  area  wage  adjustment  to  reflect  the 
higher  wage  costs  incurred  In  core  city  areas 
relative  to  suburban  areas  of  the  same  met- 
ropolitan area. 

Sec.  104.  Indirect  Teaching  Adjustment.— 
The  Indirect  teaching  adjustment  would  he 
reduced  to  8.1%  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  on  a  variable  or  curvilinear  basis.  (CBO 
has  estimated  that  the  medicare  per  resi- 
dent costs  increase  at  a  slower  rate  as  teach- 
ing hospitals  get  larger.)  When  the  dispro- 
portionate share  provisions  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1987.  the  indirect  teaching 
adjustment  would  rise  to  8.7%.  The  Secre 
tary  would  be  prohibited  from  changing  the 
manner  in  which  residents'  services  to  Inpa- 
tients and  outpatients  are  counted  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  Indirect  teach- 
ing adjustment.  The  provision  would  be  ef- 
fective for  discharges  on  or  after  October  1. 
1985 

Sec.  105.  Disproportionate  Share  Adjust- 
ment.—The  Secretary  of  HHS  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  additional  payments  to 
urban  PPS  hospitals  with  100  beds  or  more 
serving  a  disproportionate  share  of  low- 
income  patients.  The  proxy  measure  for 
low-income  would  be  the  percentage  of  a 
hospital's  total  patient  days  attributable  to 
medicaid  patients  (Including  medlcaid-ellgl- 
ble  elderly,  I.e.,  medlcare/medicaid  cross- 
overs). 

The  Federal  DRG  payment  would  be  In- 
creased by  7  percent  for  each  10  percentage 
point  increase  in  the  proportion  of  low- 
Income  days  to  total  days,  above  the  mini- 
mum threshold  of  15%.  The  maximum  ad- 
justment would  be  no  greater  than  16%.  Ap- 
proximately 850  hospitals  would  receive 
some  adjustment  under  this  proposal.  A  lim- 
ited exceptions  process  would  be  established 
for  urban  hospitals  with  100  beds  or  more 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  make 
disproportionate  share  payments  of  16%  per 
DRO  where  a  hospital  can  demonstrate 
that  30%  of  Its  revenue  Is  provided  by  local 
or  state  governments  for  patient  care  for 
low-income  patients  not  covered  by  medic- 
aid. The  provision  would  expire  in  two 
years.  The  provision  would  be  effective  for 
discharges  on  or  after  October  1,  1985. 

Sec.  106.  Osteopathic  Referral  Centers — 
Certain  osteopathic  rural  hospitals  could 
qualify  for  status  as  rural  referral  centers 
under  the  medicare  PPS  program  if  they 
have  at  least  3.000  discharges  in  a  year  and 
meet  all  other  requirements  for  rural  refer- 
ral center  status. 

Sec.  107.  Direct  Medical  Education. -The 
Secretary  would  be  prohibited  from  Impos- 


ing a  one-year  freeze  on  medicare  payments 
for  the  direct  costs  cf  medical  education. 

Sec.  108.  Return  on  Equity  for  Pioprie 
tary  Hospltals.-Beglnning  October  1.  1986. 
return  on  equity  would  no  longer  be  a  medi- 
care allowable  cost  for  inpatient  hospital 
services  and  would  also  be  excluded  In  deter- 
mining DRG  payment  rates.  Beginning  on 
October  1.  1985,  for  outpatient  departments 
and  all  other  providers,  the  rate  of  return 
would  he  reduced  to  one  times  the  average 
rale  of  return  on  the  hospital  Insurance 
trust  fund. 

Sec.  109  Allow  Continued  Medicare 
Waiver  for  Certain  Areas— certAln  local 
medicare  reimbursement  waiver  programs 
now  conducted  as  research  projects  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  provided  for  States— basi 
cally  that  medicare  payments  be  no  more 
than  they  would  he  under  the  prospective 
payment  system. 

Sec.  110.  New  Jersey  Medicare  Reimburse- 
ment Waiver —The  test  of  whether  medi- 
care reimbursement  based  on  New  Jersey's 
State  reimbursement  control  system  is  no 
more  costly  to  medicare  than  payments 
under  medicare's  regular  payment  system 
would  be  applied  over  a  four  year,  rather 
than  a  three  year  period. 

Sec.  111.  Certain  Transfers  of  Owner- 
ship.—Where  a  State  donates  a  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  facility  to  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration, the  basis  for  medicare  capital-related 
costs  to  the  new  owner  will  be  the  lesser  of 
the  fair  market  value  or  the  prior  owner's 
historical  cost  (net  of  depreciation). 

Sec.  112.  Study  of  Outlier  and  Transfer 
Policy  on  Rural  Hospitals —The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  review  the  adequacy  of 
payments  under  the  prospective  payment 
system's  outlier  and  transfer  policies  to  de- 
termine their  impact  on  rural  hospitals, 
with  emphasis  on  those  hospitals  with  less 
than  100  beds,  and  to  report  to  Congress 
findings  with  recommendations  to  address 
these  problems  by  April  1.  1986. 

Sec.  113.  Medicare  Hospital  Payment  In- 
formation—The Secretary  would  be  re 
quired  to  provide,  on  a  timely  basis,  all  hos- 
pital specific  payment  information  to  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
sion, to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  to  the  Committees  with  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  part  A  of  medicare.  The  provid- 
er specific  information  would  remain  confi- 
dential and  would  be  used  for  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  the  PPS  system  on  a  state  by 
state  basis.  SMSA  or  other  basis. 

Sec.  121  Hospice  Extension —The  sunset 
provision  of  current  law  would  be  repealed. 
The  dally  payment  rates  would  each  be  in- 
creased by  $10.00  a  day. 

Sec.  122  Limit  the  Late  Enrollment  Penal- 
ty for  Medicare  Part  A— The  part  A  premi- 
um penalty  would  be  limited  to  10%  no 
matter  how  late  an  individual  enrolled,  and 
the  period  during  which  the  penalty  is  paid 
would  be  limited  to  twice  the  number  of 
years  the  enrollment  was  delayed.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  premium  would 
revert  to  the  standard  monthly  premium  In 
effect  at  that  time. 

Sec.  123.  Medicare  Coverage  for  Newly 
Hired  State  and  Local  Employees —Medi- 
care coverage  would  be  extended  to  all  new 
State  and  local  government  employees.  The 
hospital  Insurance  portion  of  the  FICA  tax 
would  be  paid  by  the  governmental  entities 
and  their  employees.  Effective  date— em- 
ployees hired  on  or  after  January  1.  1986. 

Sec.  124.  Responsibilities  of  Hospitals  in 
Emergency  Cases.— Three  new  requirements 


would  he  established  for  medicare  hospitals 
and  employees,  as  follows: 

a.  Medicare  Screening.— Requirement 
under  which  every  patient  who  comes  to  a 
hospital  emergency  department  for  exami- 
nation or  treatment  would  be  provided  an 
appropriate  medical  screening. 

b.  Necessary  Stabilizing  Treatment.- 
Within  their  capacities,  hospital  emergency 
departments  must  provide  appropriate 
treatment  to  stabilize  patients  who  have 
emergency  medical  conditions  and  to  pro- 
vide treatment  for  patients  in  active  labor, 
or  provide  for  appropriate  transfers. 

c.  Prohibiting  Inappropriate  Transfers.— 
The  transfer  of  a  patient  with  an  unstable 
emergency  medical  condition  would  be  pro- 
hibited unless  (1)  the  benefits  of  the  trans- 
fer outweigh  the  risks,  and  (2)  the  transfer 
is  an  appropriate  transfer  (that  includes  the 
transfer  of  appropriate  documents)  and  is 

.  Tomplished  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

i.  Penalty— Failure  to  meet  these  require- 
ments would  subject  the  hospital  to  denial 
of  medicare  participation,  civil  monetary 
penalties,  as  well  as  civil  enforcement  by  ag- 
grieved patients. 

In  addition,  a  responsible  physicisin  who 
knowingly  fails  to  meet  these  requirements 
would  be  subject  to  civil  monetary  penalties. 
These  provisions  would  not  pre-empt  strict- 
er state  laws. 

Sec.  131.  Extend  the  Working  Aged  Provi- 
sion.—The  working  aged  provision  would  be 
amended  by  removing  the  upper  age  limit, 
thereby  extending  its  applicability  to  people 
aged  70  and  above. 

Sec.  132.  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Technical  Amendments.— Technical 
amendments  relating  to  health  maintenance 
organizations  (HMOs)  and  competitive  med- 
ical plans  (CMPs)  would:  a)  clarify  financial 
liability  for  patients  hospitalized  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  enroUment/disenroUment;  b) 
make  disenroUments  effective  with  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  following  the  month 
in  which  the  disenroUment  request  was 
made;  and  c)  require  all  TEFRA  HMO/ 
CMPs  to  submit  all  marketing  materials  to 
HCFA  for  approval  at  least  45  days  before 
issuance.  The  HMO/CMP  could  assume  ap- 
proval in  the  absence  of  a  response  from 
HCFA  within  the  45  day  period;  d)  require 
the  Secretary  to  publish  the  AAPCC  annu- 
ally, no  later  than  September  7. 

Sec.  133.  Evaluation  of  Preadmission  Cer- 
tification Programs.— The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  PRO  100%  preadmission  certification 
programs  in  comparison  with  programs  that 
require  less  than  100%  preadmission  certifi- 
cation, and  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
part  B  carriers  or  private  entities  might  per- 
form prior  approval  activities  in  outpatient 
and  ambulatory  settings  more  efficiently 
and  effectively  than  PROs.  Furthermore, 
the  Secretary  would  he  required  to  evaluate 
the  feasibility  of  extending  the  PRO  prior 
approval  activities  to  outpatient  and  ambu- 
latory settings.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  findings  to  Congress  by  De- 
cember 1986. 

Sec.  134.  End  Stage  Renal  Disease  Net- 
works.—The  Secretary  would  he  prohibited 
from  dismantling  ESRD  networks,  and  from 
consolidating  their  organization  and  func- 
tions with  those  of  any  other  entity,  such  as 
a  Peer  Review  Organization. 

Sec.  135.  Extension  of  certain  medicare 
municipal  health  services  demonstration 
projects.— The  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  extend  for  three  more  years  medicare 
health  maintenance  oiganization  demon- 
stration waivers  for  three  municipal  health 


services  HMO  projects  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

Sec.  136.  Technical  Corrections-Medi- 
care technical  corrections  relating  to  the 
working  aged  provision  and  other  minor 
technical  corrections. 

Sec.  141.  Physician  Pee  FYeeze  Exten- 
sion.—For  fiscal  year  1986.  any  physicism 
who  signs  a  participation  agreement  effec- 
tive for  the  year  beginning  October  1.  1985. 
would  receive  an  increase  in  medicare  pay- 
ments. For  any  physician  who  does  not  sign 
a  participation  agreement,  the  current  15- 
month  freeze  on  medicare  payments  would 
be  extended  for  12  months,  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1985.  The  current  prohibition  on  in- 
creases in  actual  charges  of  all  nonpartlcl- 
pating  physicians  would  also  be  extended 
for  12  months,  beginning  October  1.  1985. 
Both  participating  and  nonpartlcipating 
physicians  would  be  given  an  Increase  in 
medicare  payments  on  October  1.  1986;  how- 
ever, incresises  for  nonpartlcipating  physi- 
cians would  be  lagged  one  year  behind  those 
of  participating  physicians.  A  number  of  in- 
centives for  participation  are  included. 

Sec.  142.  Physician  Payment  Arm  of 
PROPAC.-The  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
would  appoint  to  the  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission  two  additional 
members  to  provide  representation  for  rural 
hospitals  and  for  nurses.  In  addition,  the  Di- 
rector would  appoint  six  new  members  to 
comprise  a  physician  payment  unit,  which 
would  function  as  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Commission.  The  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  discretion  as  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  other  members  of  the  Commission 
between  the  physician  and  hospital  subcom- 
mittees. 

The  mission  and  duties  of  the  physician 
sul)committee  would  be  to  make  recommen- 
dation regarding  medicare  physician  pay- 
ment. Its  ongoing  duties  would  be  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  adjustments  to 
reasonable  charge  levels  for  physician  serv- 
ices, and/or  structural  changes  in  the  medi- 
care physician  payment  mechanism.  The 
physician  subcorrunittee  would  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  development  of  a  fee 
schedule  based  on  a  relative  value  scale 
(RVS),  to  be  implemented  by  October  1, 
1987. 

Sec.  143.  Change  the  Calculation  of  the 
Medicare  Part  B  Premium.— The  temporary 
provision  of  law  under  which  enrollee  pre- 
miums are  to  produce  premium  Income 
equal  to  25%  of  program  costs  for  elderly 
enroUees  would  be  extended  for  one  addi- 
tional year  (1988). 

Sec.  144.  Hospital-Based  Physicians.— On 
October  1,  1985,  participating  hospital-based 
physicians  (HBPs)  whose  compensation-re- 
lated charges  were  frozen  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral medicare  fee  freeze  would,  like  other 
participating  physicians,  receive  increases  in 
their  medicare  payment  based  on  their 
actual  charges.  Participating  HBPs  would 
receive  increases  that  reflect  charges  that 
they  made  during  the  same  base  period  used 
to  update  other  participating  physicians' 
charges  (April  1984-March  1985).  Nonpartl- 
cipating HBF^  would  receive  payments  that 
reflect  their  charges  during  April  1984- 
March  1985.  but  deflated  to  approximate 
1982  charges.  This  is  the  same  period  on 
which  other  nonpartlcipating  physicians' 
payment  is  based.  On  October  1,  1986,  par- 
ticipating and  nonpartlcipating  HBPs  would 
be  treated  the  same  as  all  other  participat- 
ing and  nonpartlcipating  physicians. 


Inherent  reasonableness.— In  order  to  pre- 
vent arbitrary  application  of  the  "inherent 
reasonableness"  clause  (already  in  regula- 
tions), the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  specify  ex- 
plicitly the  criteria  of  "inherent  reasonable- 
ness." The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to 
correct  both  excessive  and  deficient  charge 
allowances  in  accordance  with  these  regula- 
tions. The  regulations  which  define  "inher- 
ent reasonableness"  would  extend  to  all 
part  B  reasonable  charge  reimbursement. 

Sec.  145.  Occupational  Therapy  Serv- 
ices.— Medicare  coverage  would  be  extended 
to  occupational  therapy  services  provided 
(a)  in  skilled  nursing  facilities  (when  part  A 
coverage  has  been  exhausted),  (b)  in  clinics, 
rehabilitation  agencies  and  (c)  by  therapists 
In  independent  practice  (subject  to  the  same 
annual  $500  limit  on  incurred  expenses  ap- 
plicable to  physical  therapy  services). 

Sec.  146.  Reimbursement  for  Rented  Du- 
rable Medical  Equipment.— New  medicare 
reimbursement  limits  would  t>e  imposed  on 
rented  durable  medical  equipment.  During 
fiscal  year  1986,  medicare  customary  and 
prevailing  charges  for  rented  durable  medi- 
cal equipment  would  be  allowed  to  increase 
by  omy  one  percent.  Thereafter,  medicare 
allowable  charges  for  both  rented  and  pur- 
chased durable  medical  equipment  would 
rise  no  faster  than  the  CPI.  Medicare  pay- 
ment for  rented  equipment  would  only  he 
made  on  the  basis  of  mandatory  assignment; 
i.e.,  the  supplier  would  be  required  to  accept 
medicare's  allowable  charge  as  his  full 
charge  and  could  collect  from  the  benefici- 
ary no  more  than  the  applicable  deductible 
and  coinsurance. 

Sec.  147.  Medicare's  Reimbursement  of 
Assistant  Surgeons  During  Cataract  Oper- 
ations.—The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
establish  national  guidelines  to  prohibit 
medicare  reimbursement  for  assistant  sur- 
geons' charges  in  connection  with  routine 
cataract  operations  performed  on  either  an 
inpatient  or  outpatient  basis.  The  assistant 
surgeon  would  be  prohibited  from  billing 
medicare  or  the  beneficlEiry  for  senices  that 
did  not  receive  prior  approval.  The  Secre- 
tary would  have  authority  to  enforce  this 
provision  by  Invoking  the  pienalty  provisions 
that  apply  with  respect  to  violations  of  the 
fee  freeze. 

Sec.  148.  Prosthetic  Lenses.— Medicare  re- 
imbursement for  prosthetic  lenses  would  be 
limited  as  follows:  (a)  for  cataract  eye- 
glasses, one  replacement  each  year;  and  (b) 
for  cataract  contact  lenses,  one  original  and 
two  replacements  per  eye  the  first  year 
after  surgery  and  two  replacements  per  eye 
each  sul)sequent  year.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  apply  an  "Inherent  reason- 
ableness" test  In  determining  reimburse- 
ment amounts  for  lenses  and  to  determine 
separately  the  reasonable  charge  for  the  re- 
lated professional  service. 

Sec.  149.  F>reventive  Ser\1ces  Demonstra- 
tlons.— The  Secretary  of  HHS  would  be  di- 
rected to  establish  demonstration  projects 
In  at  least  five  states,  under  the  auspices  of 
schools  of  public  health,  to  determine 
whether  and  under  what  conditions  it  would 
be  cost-effective  to  Include  preventive  serv- 
ices as  a  medicare  l>eneflt. 

Sec.  181.  Private  Health  Insurance  Con- 
tinuation.—The  business  tax  deduction  for  a 
group  health  plsrn  would  be  denied  any  em- 
ployer who  fails  to  include  in  the  plan  a 
continuation  option  to  ( 1 )  a  widowed  spouse 
and  dependent  children,  (2)  divorced  or  sep- 
arated spouse  smd  dependent  children,  or 
(3)  medicare  Ineligible  spouse  and  depend- 
ent   children.     A     five-year     continuation 
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option  would  be  available  to  the  above 
groups  after  which  time  they  would  be  of- 
fered the  right  to  convert  to  an  individual 
policy.  The  coverage  would  be  Identical  in 
scope  to  the  coverage  provided  under  the 
group  plan  to  similarly  situated  Individuals 
In  the  group.  The  Insured  s[x>use  would  be 
required  to  pay  both  employer  and  employ- 
ee share  of  the  premium  costs,  although  the 
employer  could  assume  the  employer  share. 
Coverage  would  be  cancelled  during  the 
five-year  period  If  the  employer  stopped  of- 
fering group  health  Insurance,  the  Insured 
spouse  did  not  pay  the  premiums  or  became 
covered  under  another  group  policy  or  medi- 
care, or  the  Insured  spouse  remarried. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  bsdance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1335 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  a  24-to-14  vote. 

We  Republicans  obviously  favor  def- 
icit reduction.  We  just  think  this  bill  is 
the  wrong  way  to  go  about  it.  We 
might  not  all  oppose  a  particular  part 
of  the  package,  but  we  do  agree  in  op- 
position to  the  whole. 

We  concede  that  H.R.  3128  does 
make  some  justifiable  deficit  reduc- 
tions. Many  members— not  all— gener- 
ally accept  the  amount  of  spending 
cuts  allowed  through  the  Medicare 
provisions.  Many  others  approve  of 
the  Increase  in  customs  personnel, 
with  the  hope  this  would  enhance  effi- 
ciency of  the  service,  especially  in  the 
commercial  sector,  and  add  to  customs 
revenues  over  3  years  by  about  $1.15 
billion.  Comparable  member  support 
exists  for  the  bill's  Increase  in  Internal 
Revenue  service  positions,  on  the  main 
grounds  that  revenues  would  be  boost- 
ed by  about  $1,245  billion  over  3  years 
and  that  tax  return  processing  would 
be  improved. 

Virtually  all  of  us  on  the  committee 
could  agree.  I  think,  that  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  the  bill  is  the 
language  relative  to  the  Pension  Bene- 
fit Guarsmty  Corporation.  We  believe 
these  provisions,  one  of  which  would 
increase  for  3  years  the  employer  pre- 
miums sufficiently  to  correct  a  serious 
unfunded  liability,  would  put  this  ex- 
tremely important  pension  program 
on  sounder  ground.  If  that  proposition 
were  put  to  us  separately,  we  would 
give  it  strong  backing. 

Unfortunately,  the  PBGC  portion  of 
the  bill  is  surrounded  by  provisions 
which  would:  First,  expand  spending 
for  the  Aid  to  Families  With  Depend- 
ent Children  [AFDCl  Program; 
second,  weaken  the  AFDC  quality  con- 
trol effort;  third,  create  a  new.  $150 
million  scheme  of  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  teenage  pregnancy  preven- 
tion services  and  counseling;  and 
fourth,  continue  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance (TAA),  which  was  scheduled 
to  close  at  the  end  of  the  late  fiscal 
year. 


With  respect  to  expansion  of  AFDC. 
the  bill  would  cost  about  300  million 
Federal  dollars  per  year  by  1989.  and 
require  all  States  to  pay  welfare  bene- 
fits to  certain  two-parent  families.  As 
to  the  teenage  pregnancy  provisions, 
we  recognize  this  as  a  serious  social 
problem,  but  we  doubt  that  merely 
throwing  Federal  money  at  it  will  help 
bring  about  a  responsible  solution.  As 
for  the  TAA  Program,  the  Jobs  Part- 
nership Training  Act  provides  much 
the  same  set  of  services,  and  we  really 
do  not  need  more  duplicative  pro- 
grams. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  found  $19  billion  in  sav- 
ings, but  we  are  unhappy  about  the 
Federal  spending  increases  and  pro- 
gram expansions  which  this  bill  would 
provide.  H.R.  3128  has  a  little  some- 
thing each  one  of  us  is  forced  to 
oppose. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
title  VI.  As  I  stated  in  connection  with 
the  rule  on  this  bill.  I  have  several  res- 
ervations regarding  the  ERISA  single 
employer  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions that  have  been  Introduced. 

These  provisions  were  asked  to  be  in- 
cluded only  after  hasty  action  that 
precluded  debate.  It  is  regretful  that 
the  repeated  attempts  over  the  past 
several  years  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
obtain  the  full  participation  and  coop- 
eration of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  fashioning  a  shared  solution 
to  the  critical  financial  situation 
facing  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  [PBGC]  were  not  more 
successful.  As  a  result  this  body  is  now 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  adopting 
dual  approaches  to  the  restoration  of 
PBGC's  fiscal  health.  The  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labors  provisions 
were  adopted  earlier  as  part  of  H.R. 
3500.  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  rel- 
evancy that  the  title  IV  ERISA 
changes  under  H.R.  3500  have  to  defi- 
cit reduction.  The  Intent  and  the 
effect  of  the  provisions  In  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  Is  not  at  all  clear. 
The  PBGC  Single  Employer  Program 
had  a  $462  million  deficit  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.  and  a  negative  cash- 
flow. The  deficit  continues  to  grow,  es- 
pecially when  the  roughly  $160  million 
unfunded  liability  of  one  large  plan 
that  was  recently  terminated  is  taken 
into  account.  If  recent  news  accounts 
of  the  finances  of  certain  companies 
can  be  bolleved,  absent  the  final  enact- 
ment of  the  reforms  contained  in  sub- 
title C  of  H.R.  3500.  the  PBGC  deficit 
could  easily  be  expected  to  triple  in 


size  to  over  $lVi  billion.  As  described 
by  Secretary  Brock,  the  reforms  will 
have  a  direct  and  substantial  effect  on 
the  Federal  deficit  and  thus,  are  clear- 
ly germane  to  the  budget  process. 

They  are  inextricably  intertwined  with 
the  premium  rate  proposal;  and  their  adop- 
tion would  lead  to  a  significant  decrease  In 
payments  from  the  PBGC's  revolving  fund 
(and.  hence,  to  reduce  outlays  In  the  Feder- 
al budget).  The  PBGC  estimates  that  ap 
proximately  20  percent  of  Its  claims  to  date 
have  resulted  from  abuses  of  the  sort  ad- 
dressed by  the  reforms.  The  present  value 
of  these  claims  Is  about  $300  million,  repre 
sentlng  outlays  averaging  $35  million  per 
year  over  the  next  20  years.  Without  the 
proposed  reforms,  abusive  claims  will  con- 
tinue In  the  future  and  will  probably  In- 
crease as  a  result  of  recent  financial  activi- 
ties, including  takeover,  merger,  and  lever- 
aged buy-outs. 

The  premium  increase  to  $8.50  con- 
tained in  subtitle  B  of  H.R.  3500  and 
the  reforms  in  subtitle  C.  when  consid- 
ered together,  are  estimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  result 
in  a  reduction  in  Federal  outlays  of 
about  $666  million  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years— 1986-88. 

The  other  body  has  also  included 
similar  ERISA  title  IV  single  employer 
changes  in  its  reconciliation  bill.  Given 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  niunber  of 
differences  between  the  two  measures 
and  the  Inherent  complexity  of 
ERISA,  perhaps  it  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment to  observe  that  pn  exceptional 
level  of  cooperation  and  care  will  be 
required  in  conference,  if  the  final 
product  is  to  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  not  contain  inadvertent  over- 
sights. In  this  cormection  I  would  en- 
courage the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  to  offer  the  conferees  its 
close  cooperation  and  expertise  toward 
this  end. 

In  order  to  contrast  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3500  adopted  earlier  by  the 
House  with  those  taken  up  today.  I 
offer  the  following  analysis. 

Consistent  with  the  goals  originally 
proposed  to  the  Congress  by  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
the  single  employer  termination  insur- 
ance provisions  under  title  III  of  H.R. 
3500  are  intended  to  address  the  fol- 
lowing problems.  First  the  increase  In 
the  per  capita  premium  from  $2.60  to 
$8.50  per  smnum  beginning  in  1986  is 
designed  to  amortize  the  current 
PBGC  deficit  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  about  15  years.  The  level  is  set  to 
also  meet  the  rising  level  of  claims 
projected  to  be  incurred  over  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Together  with  the  pro- 
gram reforms  the  increased  premlimi 
Income  is  expected  to  place  the  PBGC 
on  a  more  sound  financial  footing,  al- 
leviating the  present  threat  to  the 
continued  payment  of  guaranted  bene- 
fits at  current  levels.  Second,  the  H.R. 
3500  reform  package  is  intended  to 
deal  with  three  major  abuses  that 
exist  under  the  present  law.  Currently 
it  Is  possible  for  an  employer  to  re- 


ceive a  minimum  funding  waiver  with- 
out providing  any  security  to  secure 
repayment  of  the  waived  contribution. 
The  revisions  permit  the  IRS  to 
impose  security  conditions  in  connec- 
tion with  such  waivers  after  actively 
taking  into  account  any  comments  or 
concerns  the  PBGC  may  have. 

Also,  at  present  a  company  can.  in 
certain  circumstances,  dump  unfunded 
pension  benefits  on  the  PBGC  and 
continue  in  business  with  little  or  no 
liability  for  those  benefits.  The  revi- 
sions in  H.R.  3500  require  an  employer 
to  meet  one  of  four  statutory  distress 
tests  before  being  able  to  terminate  an 
underfunded  plan.  The  employer 
would  also  be  subject  to  a  10-percent 
pretax  profits  interest  to  the  PBGC  in 
the  event  the  employer's  liability  ex- 
ceeds 30  percent  of  net  worth. 

Currently  a  controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations can  spin  off  a  financially  dis- 
tressed affiliate  with  large  unfunded 
pensions  benefits  and  escape  any  re- 
sponsibility for  any  subsequent  claim 
against  the  PBGC.  The  H.R.  3500  re- 
forms clarify  that  an  employer  re- 
mains liable  if  there  is  an  'evasion"  of 
liability. 

Finally,  the  H.R.  3500  reforms  re- 
quire a  plan  sponsor  to  fully  fund  for 
vested  benefits  if  the  plan  is  to  be  ter- 
minated other  than  in  a  distress  situa- 
tion. This  enhances  the  protection  of 
employee  vested  benefits  in  cases  in 
which  the  sponsor  can  afford  to  meet 
the  promised  level  of  benefits.  In  the 
case  of  a  distress  termination,  vested 
but  nonguaranteed  benefits  would  be 
protected  by  means  of  an  additional  5 
percent  employer  pretax  profits  inter- 
est payable  to  a  termination  trust. 

In  summary  these  goals  to  close  the 
loopholes  in  current  law  are  worthy 
ones  that  both  bodies  should  seek  to 
obtain,  cooperatively,  in  the  expected 
conference  on  these  budget  reconcilia- 
tion measures. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  only  for  the 
very  brief  purpose  of  pointing  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  contained  in  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  a  very  important 
change  in  current  law.  and  I  want  to 
give  credit  particularly  to  our  ranking 
Member.  Mr.  Gradison.  and  our  sub- 
committee chairman.  Mr.  Stark,  for 
including  the  Area  Wage  Index  In  the 
legislation. 

While  not  considered  to  be  all  that 
earth-shaking  change  from  current 
law.  it  resolves  the  conflict  between 
retroactive  reimbursement  and  pro- 
spective reimbursement  with  respect 
to  taking  into  account  part-time  labor. 
Our  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  proc- 
ess through  the  Health  Financing  Ad- 
ministration did  not  take  that  into  ac- 
count, and  it  is  one  of  the  ways  that 
all  of  our  hospitals  under  the  diagnos- 


tic related  group  prospective  payment 
system  had  been  able  to  economize. 
Failing  to  take  into  account  reim- 
bursements for  part-time  help  simply 
stresses,  particularly  rural  and  small 
hospitals. 

So  I  thank  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  for  including  this  in 
the  reconciliation  package 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  Va  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time,  and  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Colebian]  for 
purposes  of  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Border  Caucus  and  the  Repre- 
sentative from  El  Paso.  TX,  I  have 
great  concern  about  the  economic 
impact  of  the  custom  user  fees  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade,  regarding 
section  251  of  the  bill,  User  Pees  Cus- 
toms Service. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  if  any  consideration  was 
given  to  the  impact  these  fees  might 
have  on  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  economy  when  the  committee 
drafted  the  legislation? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes;  consideration 
was  given  to  the  potential  effect  these 
fees  would  have  on  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border  economy  and  steps 
were  taken  to  keep  such  impact  to  a 
minimum. 

The  fee  is  only  $1  and  applies  only 
to  passengers  arriving  on  commercial 
airplanes,  trains  and  vessels. 

The  fee  is  collected  by  the  commer- 
cial carrier  as  part  of  the  ticket  price. 

No  fees  would  be  assessed  on  passen- 
gers in  private  vehicles,  buses,  or  pe- 
dcstri&ris 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Are  the 
fees  applicable  to  individuals  or  pedes- 
trians entering  the  United  States  from 
Mexico? 

Mr  GIBBONS  No. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Is  it  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  that  these 
fees  will  only  be  temporary  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  deficit,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  committee  or 
the  managers  of  the  bill  that  upon  ex- 
piration of  these  fees  that  they  should 
be  made  permanent? 

Mr  GIBBONS.  These  fees  will 
expire  after  a  3-year  period  and  the 
committee  has  no  plans  at  this  time  to 
seek  theL  renewal. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  After  the 
Implementation  of  the  fees,  would  the 
chairman  be  willing  to  hold  field  hear- 
ings along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  to  consider  the  Impact  of  these 
fees? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  committee  will 
be  providing  very  active  oversight  re- 
garding the  effect  of  these  fees  and.  if 


a  need  is  demonstrated,  would  consid- 
er holding  oversight  hearings  on  this 
matter. 

.Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr  (  hairman. 
title  II.  part  C,  sections  251  thrnuirh  254. 
would  impose  Customis  Service  user  fees 
for  commercial  and  pa-ssenifer  earners  en- 
tering the  In  lied  Suites  While  1  realize  the 
need  to  reduce  the  deficit,  I  question  the 
false  economies  behind  such  fees. 

I  represent  a  district  alonjt  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  and  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  the  <  onfrressional  Border 
Caucus  Dunnii  m>  tenure  in  (  onjrress  I 
have  concentrated  on  border  issues  because 
of  their  imp<injince  to  the  border  reiriong 
as  v»ell  as  the  enlirt  nations  When  (  on- 
(rresK  acts  on  such  issues  as  trade  health 
and  immiirration.  the  consequences  usuailv 
affect  the  border  more  than  other  re^ong 
of  the  .Nation,  and  the  imposition  of  cus- 
toms user  fees  is  a  (rood  example. 

Many  of  you  remember  the  1982  econom- 
ic crisis  experienced  b>  Mexico  when  the 
world  price  of  oil  dropped  and  that  nation's 
foreign  debt  situation  became  unmansfra- 
ble.  The  President  of  Mexico  at  that  time. 
Lopez  I'onillo,  took  steps  to  impose  eco- 
nomic austeritv  proirrams  t(i  ease  capital 
fliKht  and  avoid  default  Perhaps  the  most 
crucial  and  devastating  step,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  I  niled  Slates  »as  the  de- 
valuation of  the  Mexican  peso  That  action 
caused  an  immediate  chain  reaction  along 
the  border,  comcidmit  with  a  recession  in 
this  countrv  which  has  caused  unprecen- 
dented  business  failures  and  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  well  above  the  national  averag'e. 

During  the  last  2*^  years,  communities 
such  as  mine  in  V.\  Paj»o  have  attempted  to 
reconstruct  the  local  economv  li  has  not 
been  easv  but  we  have  made  proirress  Part 
of  our  rehuildin);  has  included  the  (rrowth 
of  twin  plant  industries  or  maquilas  along 
the  I  nited  Slates-Mexico  border  utilizing 
tariff  Items  sOfi  and  sOT  .Another  factor  ha* 
been  the  stabilization  of  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy, which  has  increased  Mexican  con- 
sumption in  I  piled  Stales  markets  Yet.  in 
spite  of  ail  this,  we  are  faced  lodav  with  the 
prospect  of  wiping  out  that  limited  recov- 
ery and  possiblv  causing  another  capital 
crunch  in  Mexico,  which  is  ag^in  having 
difficulty  servicing  its  Jffi  billion  foreign 
debt. 

The  imposition  of  customs  user  fees 
would  place  an  unfair  burden  on  the  local 
economies  of  the  1  nited  States-Mexico 
border  In  ihe  case  of  Kl  Paso,  over  ft(Mi  en- 
tries would  be  taxed  dailv  bv  this  user  fee 
on  commercial  vehicles  before  anv  tariffs 
are  paid  While  the  fee  mav  seem  small  or 
even  trivial  to  s<:ime.  it  will  have  a  cumula- 
tive impact  when  vou  consider  that  in  areas 
such  as  Kl  Paso  we  have  trucks  crossing 
back  and  forth  several  limes  a  day.  The 
long-term  impart  could  be  a  decline  in 
cross  border  commerce  which  could  create 
another  round  of  economic  problems  for 
the  I  nited  Stales  and  Mexican  economies. 
That  m  turn  would  impact  the  1  S  commu- 
nities along  the  border  Twin  plants  in  El 
Paso-t'uidad  Juarez  emplov  s.wiO  in  El 
Paso  and  contribute  directly  to  the  employ- 
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ment  of  several  thousand  more  Americans 
throughout  the  United  States.  Companies 
that  produce  goods  through  twin  plant  op- 
erations are  based  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  compete  with  imports  from 
abroad.  To  impose  a  user  fee  on  the  trans- 
port of  goods  which  are  part  U.S.  content 
would  not  only  put  U.S.  production  at  a 
further  disadvantage,  but  would  hurt  U.S. 
employment.  Such  fees  could  also  have  an 
impact  on  Mexican  Tirms  and  consumers 
willing  to  conduct  business  in  the  United 
States.  That  too  would  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  as  well  as 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  that  we 
must  reduce  the  Fedaral  budget  deHcits 
which  have  caused  our  national  debt  to 
more  than  double  since  1981.  I  understand 
that  reducing  those  deficits  would  have  a 
direct  impact  on  interest  rates,  our  trade 
deHcit,  and  our  positioa  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. However,  the  imposition  of  Customs 
user  fees  is  the  wrong  way  to  raise  reve- 
nues to  accomplish  'h •>'•<'  i;oals.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  than  -linhir  i.i\ation  and  it  un- 
fairly places  the  hit.!,  n  .f  deficit  reduction 
on  the  Nation's  b<!rUir  eionomy.  This  is  yet 
another  example  of  Wachington,  DC,  ignor- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Nation's  border. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  1  Indicated  in  the 
debate  on  the  nile,  this  is  a  bill  on 
which  all  Members  of  the  minority 
voted  "no"  when  it  emerged  from  the 
committee.  The  principal  objection 
that  we  had  to  it  was  the  terrible  irony 
of  bringing  out  a  reconciliation  bill 
that  was  supposed  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit and  then  finding  within  the  bill  a 
billion  dollar's  worth  of  new  spending 
programs. 

In  addition.  I  think  taking  a  look  at 
the  committee's  whole  Jurisdiction  and 
seeing  that  the  bill  represents  a  real 
failure  in  .some  very  excellent  opportu- 
nities which  we  had  to  make  real  defi- 
cit reduction  savings.  Nobody  regrets 
that  more  than  I  do,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee worked  hard  to  bring  out  a 
good  product,  and  the  bill  is  not  with- 
out some  redeeming  Qualities. 

In  general,  however,  it  falls  so  far 
short  of  a  responsible  challenge  to 
work  down  the  deficit,  that  the  bill 
must  command  a  "no"  vote.  I  am  par- 
ticularly disturbed  with  some  of  the 
new  programs  that  are  created:  they 
have  been  referred  to  by  other  speak- 
ers. Many  will  discuss  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things 
that  has  not  been  discussed  very  thor- 
oughly about  this  bill  is  the  extension 
of  the  cigarette  tax.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
ways  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee met  its  responsibilities  under 
our  cream  puff  budget  resolution  was 
in  two  very  large  tax  areas.  One,  the 
extension  of  the  cigarette  tax,  and  the 


other  in  the  imposition  of  very  large 
additional  Superfimd  taxes. 

Tiie  cigarette  tax,  to  which  I  do  not 
object,  in  fact,  it  probably  should  be 
higher,  is  objectionable  because  it 
turns  around  and  gives  a  penny  of 
that  cigarette  tax  back  to  the  produc- 
ers as  a  gift  from  the  taxpayers  of 
America,  which  I  think  taxpayers 
would  prefer  not  to  give.  This  amounts 
to  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year,  and  would  be  better  saved  or 
not  even  taxed  than  to  simply  be  given 
back  in  an  automatic  spending  kind  of 
regimen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  re- 
deeming aspects  as  I  noted  before.  One 
of  the  important  ones  comes  in  the 
Customs  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  aspect  of  the  bill 
I  do  support  is  the  provisions  on  cus- 
toms user  fees.  Although  it  is  difficult 
to  move  to  a  user  fee  system,  the  in- 
creasing demands  on  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  additional  functions 
necessary  to  provide  efficient  and  ex- 
peditious processing  of  merchandise 
have  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
system  of  fees  to  cover  certain  costs. 
Without  user  fees,  given  budgetary 
pressures,  I  am  afraid  we  will  begin  to 
move  backward  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Customs  Service. 

We  moved  rather  quickly  in  the 
Ways  amd  Means  Committee  to  devise 
the  kinds  of  user  fees  to  be  collected 
and  how  the  moneys  should  be  depos- 
ited in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Some  prob- 
lems have  emerged  since  the  bill  was 
reported  which  I  hope  can  be  resolved 
in  conference.  One  such  problem  is 
preserving  the  automatic  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Customs  Service's  appro- 
p.iation  of  overtime  and  other  reim- 
bursable fees.  These  fees  are  paid  by 
the  importer  directly  to  Customs  to 
cover  special  activities  such  as  over- 
time or  assistance  to  INS  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and,  under  exist- 
ing law,  are  reimbursed  immediately 
to  the  agency's  appropriation.  Also, 
some  clarification  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions may  be  necessary  to  avoid  double 
fees  on  vessels  or  on  railroad  cars  not 
carrying  freight. 

I  hope  we  can  take  care  of  these 
minor  but  Important  changes  In  con- 
ference as  well  as  eliminate  the  more 
significant  objectionable  provisions 
that  escalate  costs  and.  in  effect, 
defeat  our  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget. 

I  think  these  things  can  be  taken 
care  of.  I  make  note  of  them  so  that 
Members  will  be  advised  that  there 
will  be  necessary  changes  made  In  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  good  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The 
effort  fell  short;  the  reconciliation  bill 
is  Inadequate.  The  vote  should  be 
"no." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Stark  I.  the  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
3128  is  an  extremely  important  piece 
of  legislation.  As  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Sut>committee  on 
Health.  I  would  first  like  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  distin- 
guished gentlemtm  from  Ohio  and  all 
of  the  members  of  my  subcommittee, 
for  their  time  and  bipartisan  effort.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  our  hard- 
working chairman  and  the  gentleman 
from  Teruiessee.  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  responsible  deficit  reduction  bill 
to  the  House  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  t)ecause  it  achieves  some 
very  important  goals.  First,  it  has  es- 
sentially met  the  budget  reconcili- 
ation's Medicare  budget  savings  tar- 
gets. But  far  more  important  is  how 
we  achieved  the  savings.  We  cut  the 
cost  without  cutting  the  care.  Instead 
of  simply  freezing  Medicare  payments 
to  providers,  this  legislation  msikes  an 
effort  to  provide  reasonable  payments. 
We  have  sought  fairness  in  Medicare 
payments  to  hospitals.  On  the  one 
hand,  believing  that  Medicare  should 
guarantee  no  hospital  a  profit,  we 
have  eliminated  the  return  on  equity 
payment  for  profltmaklng  hospitals' 
inpatient  services,  as  of  October  1. 
1986.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing  that 
poor  patients  are  costlier  to  treat,  we 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional payment  to  hospitals  serving  a 
disproportionate  share  of  low-income 
patients. 

H.R.  3128  provides  a  1-percent  in- 
crease In  Medicare  payments  to  hospi- 
tals. It  also  adds  an  additional  year  to 
the  prospective  payment  transition. 
During  this  year.  Medicare  hospital 
payments  will  again  be  based  50  per- 
cent on  Federal  DRG's  and  50  percent 
on  hospitals'  historical  costs.  We  lack 
good  data  on  how  prospective  payment 
has  affected  hospitals  of  various  types 
In  various  geographic  areas.  This  1- 
year,  one-time,  delay  In  movement 
toward  fully  national  payment  rates 
will  avoid  harm  to  some  hospitals  and 
give  time  for  better  data  and  analysis. 

H.R.  3128  also  provides  an  Increase 
In  Medicare  payments  for  all  physi- 
cians who  participate  this  coming 
year.  Nonparticipating  physicians  will 
have  their  Medicare  payments  and 
their  charges  to  beneficiaries  frozen 
for  another  12  months.  We  Intend 
that  this  provision  and  other  incen- 
tives in  the  bill  to  encourage  greater 
physician  participation  which,  we  be- 
lieve, protects  beneficiaries  from  high 
and  unpredictable  out-of-pocket  costs. 

The  bill  extends  to  people  above  age 
69  a  provision  under  which  benefici- 


aries who  have  health  benefits 
through  current  employment  will  have 
those  benefits  as  primary,  with  Medi- 
care secondary,  unless  they  elect  oth- 
erwise. And  H.R.  3128  extends  Medi- 
care coverage  to  State  and  local  em- 
ployees hired  on  or  after  January  1, 
1986.  The  coverage,  and  payment  of 
payroll  taxes,  would  apply  only  for 
Medicare  and  only  for  newly-hired  em- 
ployees. Over  90  percent  of  State  and 
local  government  employees  eventual- 
ly qualify  for  Medicare  as  spouses  or 
through  other  employment  covered  by 
Medicare.  The  bill  would  start  requir- 
ing them  to  contribute  toward  its  cost 
as  other  workers  do. 

Taken  together,  the  cost-contain- 
ment provisions  we  pass  today  will 
result  in  more  moderate  medical  bills 
for  Medicare  beneficiaries  in  the 
future. 

This  legislation  is  also  slgnlflclant 
for  what  it  doesn't  do.  We  rejected  ad- 
ministration proposals  that  would 
have  cost  Medicare  beneficiaries  $9  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years.  We  showed 
that  It  Is  possible  to  control  the  Feder- 
al Government's  Medicare  tab  without 
further  burdening,  beneficiaries. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  bill  extends 
for  1  more  year— 1988— the  require- 
ment that  beneficiary  premiums  equal 
25  percent  of  the  part  B  program 
costs;  we  rejected  the  administration's 
proposal  to  raise  the  premium  to  cover 
35  percent  of  program  costs. 

Finally,  H.R.  3128  calls  for  two  small 
but  significant  proposals  to  help  the 
uninsured.  The  bill  requires  hospital 
emergency  departments  to  medically 
screen  and  stabilize  any  patient  seek- 
ing medlcsd  attention  from  the  emer- 
gency department.  Hospitals  that  fail 
to  meet  these  requirements,  or  that 
transfer  patients  inappropriately,  can 
be  excluded  from  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, and  both  hospitals  and  responsi- 
ble physicians  can  f£ice  civil  monetary 
penalties.  We  accept  In  full  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  amendments  to  this 
provision.  Also,  some  5  million  women 
could  benefit  from  the  provision  that 
will  allow  widows,  divorced  and  sepa- 
rated spouses;  Medicare  Ineligible 
spouses;  and  the  dependents  of  Indi- 
viduals in  these  groups  to  remain  in 
their  spouses'  private  group  health 
plans. 

This  legislation  deserves  your  sup- 
port because  it  reduces  our  budget 
deficits  and  responsibly  restrains  Med- 
icare costs,  without  increasing  the  fi- 
nancial liability  of  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  GreggI,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  ranking  member  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to 
note  a  point  of  congratulations  to  the 
chairman    of    the    Subcommittee    on 


Health.  I  had  a  chance  to  serve  on 
that  subcommittee,  and  I  believe  he 
approached  the  Issues  of  health  in  a 
very  organized  and  thoughtful 
manner.  We  put  together  a  package 
which  I  was  not  totally  happy  with. 
but  I  think  it  was  an  excellent  compro- 
mise in  an  attempt  to  address  the 
issues  which  we  have  to  address  in 
order  to  bring  out  this  reconciliation 
bill. 

D  1355 

My  concerns  with  this  bill  are  quite 
a  nimiber,  many  of  which  have  been 
mentioned,  so  I  would  like  to  target  on 
one  or  two  specifically. 

First,  I  do  not  think  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  is  the  proper  place  to  add  new 
programs.  I  believe  that  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  but  I  think  that  we  are 
setting  a  precedent  which  is  totally  in- 
appropriate if  we  generate  new  pro- 
grams within  a  reconciliation  bill. 

But  second  and  more  Importantly  is 
my  concern  about  the  way  we  struc- 
tured this  tobacco  tax.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  alluded  to  it.  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  should  take 
note  of  It. 

I  agreed  with  keeping  the  tobacco 
tax  at  16  cents.  I  think  that  is  appro- 
priate. I  agreed  when  earlier  today  Mr. 
Frank,  I  believe  it  was,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  came  to  the  floor 
and  talked  about  the  damage  which 
tobacco  has  done  to  the  health  of 
America.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  within  the  reten- 
tion of  the  16  cents  of  tobacco  tax  and 
the  basic  increase  by  8  cents  of  the  to- 
bacco tax  we  are  sending  12  percent  of 
that  tax  to  tobacco  growers  for  their 
benefit,  or  1  cent  of  the  additional  8 
cents. 

So  I  would  ask  my  colleague  when 
they  are  considering  voting  for  this 
bill  to  note  that  a  vote  for  this  bill  Is  a 
vote  basically  to  subsidize  tobacco 
growing. 

Now,  there  was  another  vote  In  our 
committee  which  was  to  take  some  of 
the  tobacco  Increase  and  give  It  to 
medical  research  on  the  problems 
which  tobacco  causes,  specifically  the 
problems  of  cancer,  That  vote  failed.  I 
did  not  happen  to  vote  for  that,  either, 
because  I  do  not  believe  In  earmark- 
ing; but  I  think  it  is  totally  Inconsist- 
ent that  If  you  are  going  to  earmark 
money  for  the  tobacco  growers  that 
you  are  not  going  to  earmark  money 
for  the  cancer  research  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  going 
to  pass  a  bill  which  Is  earmarking  part 
of  the  tobacco  money,  12  percent  of 
the  Increase  in  the  tax,  to  the  tobacco 
growers  for  their  benefit  so  that  they 
can  grow  more  tobacco,  we  are  sending 
absolutely  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
American  people. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  we  run 
through  this  House  in  a  steamroller 
fashion  the  agricultural  bill  every  year 
which  just  Increases  and  Increases  the 


subsidies  to  various  commodities,  in- 
cluding tobacco;  but  then  on  top  of 
those  subsidies  to  throw  an  additional 
tax  burden  which  goes  to  the  benefit 
of  the  tobacco  Industry  is  in  my  opin- 
ion a  major  mistake. 

Mr.  ROSE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  GREGG  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  valid  point.  I  was 
not  one  that  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  in  the  committee  because  I  am 
not  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man does  make  a  very  valid  fairness 
argument  and  I  would  certainly  sup- 
port in  future  legislation  if  we  do 
retain  the  1  cent  earmarking  of  the 
cigarette  tax  to  help  pay  off  some  obli- 
gations of  the  program,  we  should  do 
as  the  gentleman  suggested  and  that  is 
have  an  equal  amount  earmarked  for 
health  programs.  I  would  support  that 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comment.  I  think  that  is  a 
constructive  position  for  the  gentle- 
man to  take  If  he  supports  earmarking 
for  the  tobacco  industry;  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  in  this  bill  we  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  that  way.  This 
bill  is  an  up  or  down  vote  on  whether 
we  are  going  to  earmark  solely  for  to- 
bacco grrowers. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1V4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roihcebia]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  address  a  serious  problem 
our  Nation's  elderly  are  currently 
facing:  Home  health  care. 

As  we  know,  reductions  in  reim- 
bursement rates  to  hospitals  has  had 
many  beneficial  effects,  such  as  reduc- 
ing urmecessary  diagnostic  procedures, 
unnecessary  surgical  procedures,  and 
shortening  hospital  stays  for  routine 
procedures.  One  result  of  these 
changes  is  that  home  health  care 
agencies  are  taking  on  a  greater 
number  of  ill  people  with  increased 
medical  needs. 

In  July,  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFA]  released  regu- 
lations which  not  only  change  the 
manner  in  which  reimbursements  are 
calculated  but  also  the  amount  of  the 
reimbursement  for  home  health  agen- 
cies. I  believe  that  these  new  regula- 
tions are  detrimental.  On  one  hand  we 
are  encouraging  shorter  hospital  stays, 
and  on  the  other,  we  are  not  providing 
the  necessary  incentives  for  home 
care. 

The  Congress  has  previously  man- 
dated studies  for  home  health  care  re- 
imbursements. To  date  the  results  of 
one  study  are  merely  preliminary,  and 
the  second  study  has  not  even  begun. 
On  August  1,  I  introduced  legislation 
H.R.  3220  which  would  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
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ices  from  implementing  any  changes 
in  the  reimbursement  rates.  I  did  so  to 
enable  Congress  to  carefully  evaluate 
the  two  previously  mandated  studies 
on  home  health  care  reimbursement. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  delay  is 
not  included  in  the  bill  which  is  before 
us  today.  The  other  body  should  be 
commended  for  including  language  in 
its  reconciliation  measure  which  would 
delay  the  implementation  of  these  on- 
erous regulations  for  1  year.  There  is 
strong  support  in  this  body  for  this 
delay,  and  I  would  urge  the  members 
who  will  sit  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee to  do  all  in  their  power  to  ensure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  other  body 
are  included  in  the  final  reconciliation 
package. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FXDRD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3128.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  reconciliation  bill  to  the 
House  floor;  also  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  along 
with  my  ranking  minority  member,  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  talked  about  the  com- 
ponents within  title  III  of  this  bill  and 
said  that  we  are  constantly  talking 
about  creating  new  programs  and  we 
will  spend  additional  dollars.  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  have  been  two  commitments 
that  we  have  made  from  this  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  from  our  President, 
one  is  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and 
number  two,  to  provide  a  safety  net. 
This  bill  addresses  both  commitments. 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  exceeded  our 
reconciliation  targets. 

We  have  also  made  modest  improve- 
ments in  AFDC.  improvements  that 
were  significantly  cut  back  on  the  sub- 
committee level,  as  well  as  the  full 
committee  level. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
title  III  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Title  III  contains  the  public  assistance 
amendments  to  H.R  3128.  These  pro- 
visions are  intended  to  really  address 
some  of  those  problems  which  we 
linow  we  are  confronted  with  when  we 
see  a  rise  in  the  child  poverty  rate  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairmsui.  those  three  compo- 
nents or  three  provisions  under  title 
III  are  a  requirement  that  all  States 
implement  the  AFDC  unemployed 
parent  program.  25  States  have  adopt- 
ed such  a  program  which  aids  needy 
two-parent  families  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal earner  is  unemployed. 

Number  two.  it  addresses  a  teenage 
pregnancy  problem  which  we  know  we 
are   faced  with   in  this  Nation.  This 


provision  will  provide  a  2-year  block 
grant  program  to  assist  States  in  pre- 
venting teenage  pregnancies  and  pro- 
vide services  to  teen  parents  so  that 
they  will  complete  their  education  and 
avoid  any  welfare  dependency. 

The  program  will  be  targeted  to  chil- 
dren and  teenagers  in  families  eligible 
for  AFDC. 

It  would  also  offer  amendments  to 
the  current  AFDC  quality  control  pro- 
gram that  will  reduce  enormous  AFDC 
payments  without  unduly  penalizing 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Just 
spend  a  minute  or  two  talking  about 
the  three  provisions  under  title  III. 
The  AFDC  for  unemployed  two-parent 
families  the  facts  are  that  25  States 
today  have  already  opted  out  under 
current  law.  This  provision  is  saying 
that  we  will  make  it  mandatory  under 
this  provision  to  say  that  all  States 
would  say  that  to  qualify,  the  princi- 
pal earner  in  a  two-parent  family  must 
be  unemployed,  working  less  than  100 
hours  per  month  and  have  a  recent  at- 
tachment to  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  that  is  no 
more  than  right,  not  to  put  the  father, 
the  principal  earner,  out  of  a  house- 
hold to  be  eligible  for  the  children  to 
receive  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children. 

The  proposal  would  mandate  the 
two-parent  coverage  in  all  States, 
rather  than  the  23  States  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  one  of  the 
other  Caribbean  islands. 

Changes  in  the  quarters  of  work  re- 
quirements to  allow  a  substitution  for 
school  attendance  in  vocational  train- 
ing for  quarters  of  work  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two-parent  cover- 
age would  be  mandatory  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  would  see  fit 
to  adopt  that  program. 

When  we  look  at  the  poverty  rates 
in  this  country,  we  can  see  that  this  is 
one  component  within  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram alone  that  we  can  keep  Intact 
and  we  can  respond  to  the  poverty 
problems  of  this  Nation. 

Also  the  teenage  pregnauncy  preven- 
tion in  the  block  grant  program.  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk 
and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  studies  con- 
ducted on  teenage  pregnancies.  One 
out  of  every  seven  births  In  this  coun- 
try is  to  a  teenage  mother.  Each  year 
more  than  500,000  babies  are  bom  to 
teenage  mothers  In  this  country.  One- 
third  of  these  mothers  will  be  under 
the  age  of  18  and  a  vast  majority  of 
teenagers  who  give  birth  each  year 
have  not  finished  high  school.  Thirty- 
six  thousand  of  these  mothers  have 
not  finished  the  ninth  grade. 

The  majority  of  all  black  children 
are  bom  to  a  single  teenage  mother  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  some  50  to  60 
witnesses  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. We  reported  stronger  legisla- 


tion out  of  the  subcommittee;  we 
wanted  to,  at  least.  There  were  certain 
modifications  made  from  the  minority 
side  of  the  subcommittee  that  we  felt 
we  were  ready  to  address.  We  reported 
the  legislation  out.  It  went  to  the  full 
committee  and  we  made  even  further 
modifications  in  this  area. 

We  think  we  have  a  sound  2-year 
block  grant  program  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  that  is  before  the  House  floor 
today.  We  think  it  is  sound.  We  will 
look  at  it  for  a  2-year  period.  If  it  does 
not  work,  then  we  will  know;  but  if  it 
does,  then  we  can  come  back  to  the 
Congress  and  try  to  convince  this  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  program. 

Also,  finally,  the  third  component  of 
the  bill  is  the  AFDC  quality  control. 
We  have  talked  about  the  error  rates. 
With  the  rule,  hopefully  we  can  con- 
tinue to  discuss  that  if  those  Members 
on  the  other  side  would  like  to  discuss 
it,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  tried  in 
every  way  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  error  rates.  We  feel 
that  we  have  a  sound  proposal  In  this 
bill  that  is  before  us  today  and,  hope- 
fully, title  III  of  this  bill  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  AFDC  quality  control, 
but  also  the  two  new  programs  which 
will  be  Implemented. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kindness]. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
for  his  generosity  In  yielding  this  5 
minutes. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues,  including 
me.  probably  least  like  to  be  reminded 
of  the  Constitution  and  sometimes  our 
responsibility  under  it.  We  do  not  like 
to  have  people  pull  out  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  and  read  from  It.  but 
sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  be  remind- 
ed that  we  Just  do  not  have  the  consti- 
tutional authority  to  pass  legislation 
imposing  a  tax  on  the  States;  so  I  will 
not  quote  from  the  Constitution.  I  will 
Just  remind  my  colleagues  that  if  they 
take  a  look  at  the  16th  amendment, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  income  tax. 
It  is  not  there.  If  they  take  a  look  at 
the  whole  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, section  10  in  particular,  they  will 
not  find  it  there.  In  fact,  they  find 
limitations  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  tax  certain  things. 
That  Is  why  the  16th  amendment  was 
necessary,  so  that  the  United  States 
could  have  an  income  tax,  and  since 
1913  there  has  been  that  authority; 
but  Just  to  read  that  part,  the  16th 
amendment  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
incomes  from  whatever  source  derived 
without  apportionment  among  the 
several  States  and  without  regard  to 
any  census  or  enumeration;  but  that 
does  not  give  us  the  power  to  Impose  a 
tax  upon  the  States. 

Now.  what  are  we  about  here?  We 
have  before  us  a  bill  that  is  supposed 


to  bring  down  the  projected  deficit 
and  if  we  do  it  with  false  hopes  and  an 
unconstitutional  tax.  then  we  have  not 
done  our  job  right.  If  we  can  be  pretty 
sure  to  begin  with  that  what  we  have 
done  is  invalid,  then  why  do  it? 

This  is  a  very  hot  issue  In  my  home 
State  of  Ohio.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
from  Ohio  voted  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  rule,  so  that  we  would  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  an 
amendment  to  delete  section  123  of 
the  bill,  which  Includes  this  coverage 
under  Medicare  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986.  It  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill,  but  the  opportunity  Is  not 
here  to  even  present  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  indi- 
cated, the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  that  the  amounts  of 
revenue  involved  for  the  States  to  pay 
this  tax  are  very  small.  It  Is  only  pro- 
spective and  it  is  only  new  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments.  That 
will  grow,  my  friends.  If  It  remains  In 
effect,  obviously.  It  Is  like  being  a 
little  bit  pregnant;  but  if  the  amounts 
of  money  that  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
States  happens  to  be  so  small,  then 
how  much  revenue  is  there  for  the 
United  States  to  be  derived  from  sec- 
tion 123  coverage? 
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No.  my  friends,  the  arguments  do 
not  make  any  sense  to  me.  We  are  put- 
ting forward  a  false  hope  that  we  are 
doing  something  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
I  grant  Members  that  it  is  not  desira- 
ble to  have  people  getting  Medicare 
coverage  anyway  on  a  secondary  basis 
or  a  collateral  basis,  and  that  Is  the 
problem  we  have  to  deal  with.  The 
way  to  deal  with  that  problem  is  to 
correct  the  provision  of  the  Medicare 
Program  so  that  we  do  not  extend  the 
coverage  unless  people  really  have  the 
qualifications  for  it  and  the  taxes  have 
been  paid.  Let  it  be  direct  coverage  for 
those  who  are  already  legally  covered 
by  Medicare,  not  on  a  spousal  basis. 

If  the  coverage  is  too  generous  In 
terms  of  how  much  time  people  have 
worked  under  Social  Security  In  a 
part-time  Job,  then  correct  that,  but 
do  not  Impose  a  tax  upon  the  States 
which  is,  in  fact,  unconstitutional. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Garcia  versus  San  Antonio  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority  earlier  this  year 
is  cited  by  some  as  the  basis  for  justi- 
fying imposing  this  tax  because  the 
Garcia  decision  dealt  with  working 
conditions,  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Just  this  week 
this  House  acted  to  modify  the  effect 
of  the  Garcia  decision,  recognizing  it 
as  wrong,  even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  "We  are  not  going  to  get 
into  it.  The  Congress  can  decide  this 
political  question." 

We  have  another  political  question 
re,    folks,    and    no    opportunity    to 


decide  it.  I  would  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxbian]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  3128.  This  is  a  pack- 
age that  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  can— and  do— support. 

Title  I  of  this  bill,  which  contains 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  savings  provi- 
sions, will  reduce  Federal  spending 
over  the  next  3  years  by  over  $10.4  bil- 
lion. And  it  will  make  some  long-over- 
due improvements  in  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  provisions  and  to  vote  against 
the  motion  to  recommit,  if  offered. 

The  Medicare  and  Medicaid  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  are  a  combination  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  meet 
the  budget  reconciliation  instructions 
relating  to  these  programs.  I  want  to 
thank  Chairman  Rostenkowski  and 
his  staff  for  their  cooperation  in  bring- 
ing these  provisions  before  the  House 
for  its  consideration. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  that  were 
contributed  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  were  Initially  report- 
ed as  H.R.  3101,  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Budget  Reconciliation 
Amendments  of  1985.  The  provisions 
In  H.R.  3109,  as  reported,  were  then 
inserted  without  change  Into  H.R. 
3290.  the  Medicare  ar.d  Medicaid 
Budget  Reconciliation  Amendments  of 
1985.  Introduced  on  September  12.  It  is 
the  text  of  H  R.  3290  ihat  is  being  con- 
sidered the  original  title  I  of  H.R.  3128 
on  the  floor  today.  Thus,  the  views  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
on  its  provisions  In  the  measure  before 
the  House  at  this  time  may  be  found 
in  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  3101. 
House  Report  99-265,  part  I. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  provisions  is  to  reduce  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  outlays  without 
harming  program  beneficiaries.  The 
committee  has  included  a  number  of 
Medicare  provisions  that,  in  total,  will 
reduce  Medicare  spending  by  $2.8  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years.  These  in- 
clude: A  1-year  extension  of  the  physi- 
cian fee  freeze  on  nonparticipating 
physicians;  an  extension  of  the  work- 
ing aged  provision  to  employees  and 
spouses  over  age  69;  and  reductioris  in 
payments  for  durable  medical  equip- 


ment, clinical  laboratory  services,  and 
physician  services  for  cataract  surgery. 

Many  of  the  Medicare  provisions  re- 
ported by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  are  identical  to.  or  vary 
only  slightly  from,  those  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
There  are  also  some  provisions  report- 
ed by  Energy  and  Commerce,  for 
which  no  comparable  action  was  taken 
by  Ways  smd  Means,  which  have  in- 
creased the  savings  Impact  of  the  bill. 

In  Medicare,  we  have  established 
upper  limits  on  the  fees  paid  for  clini- 
cal laboratory  services.  Under  this  pro- 
vision local  lab  service  fee  schedules 
that  greatly  exceed  the  majority  of 
fees  nationwide  for  the  same  service 
would  be  brought  into  line.  We  have 
also  instituted  a  second  opinion  pro- 
gram for  a  limited  number  of  elective 
surgeries  under  Medicare.  The  elimi- 
nation of  unnecessary  surgery  not 
only  saves  money,  but  it  also  reduces 
health  risks  and  promotes  patient  un- 
derstanding and  involvement  in  choos- 
ing the  most  appropriate  health  care. 

In  Medicaid,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce provisions  would  reform  the 
way  in  which  Medicaid  pays  for  direct 
graduate  medical  education  costs  at 
teaching  hospitals,  at  a  3-year  savings 
of  $45  million. 

Some  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
reforms  adopted  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  will  result  in 
some  increased  spending.  I  want  to 
stress,  however,  that  these  provisions 
are  all  improvements  and  expansions 
of  existing  programs.  No  new  pro- 
grams are  proposed. 

I  also  want  to  stress  that  the  cost  of 
these  provisions  is  exceedingly  modest 
In  relation  to  the  savings  achieved  by 
the  bill.  The  three  Medicare  spending 
provisions— relating  to  vision  care,  oc- 
cupational therapy,  and  beneficiary 
appeal  rights— and  the  two  Medicaid 
provisions— relating  to  infant  morality 
reduction  and  to  MMIS  penalties- 
would  cost  a  total  of  $306  million  over 
the  next  3  years.  This  reduces  the 
total  savings  in  title  I  of  $10.8  billion 
by  less  than  3  percent. 

The  Medicare  vision  care  provision, 
which  was  authored  by  Representa- 
tives Whittaker  and  MiKxn^Ki,  would 
authorize  payment  to  optometrists  for 
vision  care  services  that  Medicare  now 
covers  when  furnished  by  a  physician. 
This  does  not  establish  a  new  benefit. 
The  costs  of  this  provision  result  from 
more  Medicare  beneficiaries  using 
services  to  which  they  are  currently 
entitled. 

The  Medicare  occupational  therapy 
provision  would  extend  the  current 
benefit  to  nursing  homes,  to  clinics 
and  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  to 
therapists  in  independent  practice, 
subject  to  a  $500  maximum.  This  wQl 
put  occupational  therapy  on  the  same 
footing  as  physical  therapy  under 
Medicare. 
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The  final  Medicare  provision  would 
give  elderly  and  disabled  beneficiaries 
the  right  to  administrative  and  judi- 
cial review  of  denials  of  their  claims 
under  part  B— a  right  they  already 
have  under  part  A.  This  will  protect 
beneficiaries  against  arbitrary  claims 
denials.  The  provision  would  cost  an 
estimated  $25  million  over  the  next  3 
years— a  trivial  price  to  pay  for  a 
fairer  Medicare  Program. 

With  regard  to  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram, the  bill  contains  a  provision 
that  would  overturn  a  penalty  that 
was  inappropriately  imposed  on  the 
State  of  Maryland  in  connection  with 
its  Medicaid  Management  Information 
System. 

In  addition,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce provisions  would  extend  Medic- 
aid coverage  to  pregnant  women  in 
two-parent  working  poor  families  in 
the  18  States  that  don't  now  cover 
these  women.  This  will  assure  that 
these  women  and  their  unborn  chil- 
dren receive  adequate  prenatal  and 
maternity  care,  so  that  the  children 
are  bom  as  healthy  as  possible. 

CBO  says  the  cost  of  this  provision  will 
b«  $100  million  over  the  next  3  years.  I 
accept  this  estimate,  but  do  not  af^ree  with 
it.  The  prestigious  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  In  an 
exhaustive  study  of  low  blrthwelKht.  calcu- 
lated that  each  SI  invested  in  prenatal  care 
for  disadvantaf^ed  women  could  save  over 
$3  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  low-blrthweiitht  births  and  the  associat- 
ed costs  of  newborn  intensive  care  and 
long-term  Institutionalization.  I  am  Hrmly 
convinced  that  this  provision  will  save  us 
money  in  the  long  run. 

More  importantly,  though,  this  pro- 
vision will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  infant 
mortality.  And  reducing  the  number 
of  infants  who  die  before  age  1  is.  in 
and  of  itself,  a  completely  sufficient 
reason  to  adopt  this  amendment. 
Whether  a  Member  is  prochoice  or 
prolife,  he  or  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
support  this  amendment. 

In  summary,  these  program  im- 
provements are  modest  in  cost,  they 
are  plainly  justified  on  the  meritis. 
and  they  have  bipartisan  support. 

I  want  to  stress  again  that  even  with 
these  spending  provisions,  title  I  of 
the  bill  before  the  Members  would  still 
reduce  Federal  outlays  by  $10.4  billion 
over  the  next  3  years. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
against  any  motion  to  recommit,  and 
support  the  recommendations  by  our 
committees. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Madigan]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  California, 
for  his  description  of  this  proposal  as 
having  no  new  programs  in  it. 

There  is  a  provision  in  what  has 
been  included  in  this  proposal  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  pro- 
vides for  reimbursement  to  certain 
providers  who  have  never  been  quali- 
fied for  reimbursement  before,  and 
the  gentleman  describes  that  as  not 
being  a  new  program.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion that  allows  appeals  under  part  B 
Medicare  that  has  never  existed 
before,  and  the  gentleman  says  that  is 
not  a  new  program;  that  is  an  exten- 
sion of  a  provision  that  exists  in  part 
A. 

There  is  an  expansion  of  the  CHAP 
Program,  with  a  $100  million  price  tag 
that  the  gentleman  describes  as  not 
being  a  new  program.  And  there  is  a 
penalty  waiver  in  here  that  affects 
only  one  State  in  the  Union,  and  the 
gentleman  describes  that  as  not  being 
something  new. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
opposition  to  all  of  this. 

I  would  like  to  speak  specifically, 
about  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
visions reported  out  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  which  I  have 
just  described.  The  very  minimal  sav- 
ings that  were  achieved  through 
changes  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  are  significantly  reduced  by 
the  measures  which  I  have  just  out- 
lined for  you.  which  actually  increase 
spending  under  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce provisions  of  this  bill. 

While  there  may  or  may  not  be 
merit  to  the  spending  proposals  that  I 
have  described  to  you.  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  reconciliation  process,  is  an 
inappropriate  tind  unusual  forum  in 
which  to  incorporate  these  new  pro- 
grams that  actually  Increase  spending. 

The  legislation  ordered  reported  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
here,  incorporated  is  not  a  legitimate 
budget-cutting  vehicle,  but  Is.  Instead, 
something  that  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  reconciliation  process.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  purported  sav- 
ings package  that  actually  Includes  a 
considerable  amount  of  hidden  spend- 
ing; new  spending  in  the  form  of  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  accurately  de- 
scribed as  new  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
proudly  yield  2  minutes  to  the  very 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DiNGELL]  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thsjik  my  friend  from  California  for 
making  this  time  available.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3128,  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Amendment  of  1985. 


In  particular,  I  want  to  commend  my 
dear  friend  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman)  for  his  leadership  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment in  achieving  these  savings 
and  reforms  in  both  the  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  Part  B  programs.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts  and  those  of  others  on 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  committee  reported  a  bi- 
partisan package  of  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  amendments  that  will  im- 
prove both  programs  while  saving  the 
taxpayer's  nearly  $150  million  over  3 
years. 

I  also  want  to  thank  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi]  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
for  his  extraordinary  cooperation  in 
putting  together  a  package  of  health 
care  measures  that  contains  the  work 
of  both  his  committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  This 
package,  embodied  in  H.R.  3290,  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  bill  before  us 
pursuant  to  the  rule  as  a  substitute  for 
title  I. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  believe 
high  commendations  are  in  order  for 
both  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Gray]  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick] chairman  of  the  reconciliation 
task  force,  for  their  labors  In  bringing 
forward  a  budget  program  of  the  qual- 
ity we  have  passed  this  year. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  of  these 
proceedings  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  concerning  the 
treatment  of  Superfund  In  reconcilia- 
tion. This  correspondence  makes  clear 
that  the  Conmilttee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  is  not  to  be  charged  for  Su- 
perfund spending  in  reconciliation 
now  or  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  the 
Budget  Conmiittee's  agreement  to 
credit  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  reconciliation  for  Superfund  reve- 
nues included  in  H.R.  2817  rather  than 
in  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  3128,  as  had 
been  originally  been  contemplated. 

CoMMirnz  ON  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Waahtngton.  DC.  October  4.  1985. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gray  III. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House 
of  Repreaentatii'es.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
you  have  reached  an  agreement  with  Chair- 
man Rostenkowslcl  as  to  the  scoring  of  Su- 
perfund In  reconciliation. 

Under  this  agreement.  It  appears  that  the 
Budget  Committee  will  score  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  Superfund  revenues 
atxjve  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
baseline  at  such  lime  as  Ways  and  Means  re- 
ports a  Superfund  revenue  title  as  part  of 
H.R.  3128.  The  Superfund  authorization 
legislation,  however,  will  move  separately 
from  H.R.  3128  and  outside  of  the  reconcili- 
ation process. 

I  presume  that  this  arrangement  will  not 
result   in   the   Committee   on   EInergy   and 


Commerce  being  charged  in  retonclliation 
with  Superfund  spending  now  or  In  the 
future,  inasmuch  as  no  spending  language 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
reconciliation  package.  Would  you  please 
confirm  for  me.  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience, that  my  understanding  on  this  matter 
is  correct. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  the  Bubcet, 
Washington.  DC.  October  7.  1985. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 

Hotue  0/  Representatii'es.  Raybum  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  4.  1985.  in  which  you  In- 
quire about  the  way  that  Superfund  ex- 
penditures might  be  scored. 

Your  understanding  that  the  scoring  ar- 
rangement for  reconciliation  deficit  reduc- 
tion reported  and  to  be  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is  correct. 
Further,  your  understanding  that  such  scor- 
ing would  not  result  In  the  charging  of  any 
expenditures  against  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  In  reconciliation  also 
is  correct. 

Your  understanding  and  cooperation  are 
always  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Gray  III. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington.  DC.  October  29.  1985. 
Hon.  William  H.  Gray  III. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Bill;  I  understand  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  agreed  to  score  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  reconciliation  for 
Superfund  revenues  reported  by  Ways  and 
Means  as  part  of  H.R.  2817. 

This  scorekeeping  agreement  has  appar- 
ently obviated  the  need  for  Superfund  reve- 
nue legislation  to  be  Included  in  H.R.  3128 
for  reconciliation  purposes,  as  had  previous- 
ly been  contemplated.  In  accordance  with 
the  understanding  reflected  In  our  earlier 
correspondence  on  this  issue,  I  presume 
that  this  new  arrangement  will  similarly  not 
result  In  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  being  charged  in  reconciliation 
with  Superfund  spending  now  or  In  the 
future.  Would  you  please  confirm  for  me,  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  that  my  under- 
standing on  this  matter  is  correct. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dingell. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington.  DC.  October  31.  1985. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.  House  of  Representatives,   Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  John:  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
October  29,  1985  on  Superfund,  your  under- 
standing is  correct.  The  Energy  and  Com- 
merce  Committee  spending   In   the  Super- 
fund  authorizing  bill  will  not  be  scored  as 
part  of  reconciliation. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Gray  III, 

Chairman. 

Mr.    MADIGAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bili- 
rakis]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Health  Subcommittee,  and  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  the  most  elderly 
populated  districts  in  the  Nation,  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  me  and  to  my  constituents. 
During  subcommittee  and  committee 
consideration  of  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  deficit  reduction  amend- 
ments, we  had  tough  choices  to  make 
in  order  to  reach  our  mandated  sav- 
ings. Efforts  were  made  to  increase 
costs  to  Medicare  beneficiaries  which 
would  have  permitted  physiciaris  to 
raise  fees  and  pass  through  this  In- 
crease to  those  least  able  to  afford 
such  an  increase.  There  were  also  ef- 
forts to  impose  a  copayment  on  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  who  receive  home 
health  care  services  and  to  increase 
the  Medicare  part  B  premiums.  Luck- 
ily, we  were  able  to  defeat  these  pro- 
posals. During  consideration  of  this 
legislation  one  thing  kept  coming  to 
my  mind  and  that  Is  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  burden  senior  citi- 
zens with  even  more  medical  costs 
when  there  were  other  areas  that 
could  sustain  cuts  without  adversely 
affecting  a  vulnerable  group.  I  am  dis- 
mayed, however,  that  there  Is  an  ex- 
pansion or  creation  of  new  spending 
programs  included  which  does  not 
permit  me  to  support  passage  of  this 
package.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  Is  the 
time  to  be  devising  new  schemes  for 
increased  spending  since  we  are  seek- 
ing to  cut  the  deficit.  This  is  regretta- 
ble since  I  do  believe  there  are  some 
worthwhile  policy  changes  in  the  bill 
such  as  the  second  surgical  opinion 
provision  which  will  go  far  in  protect- 
ing the  elderly  from  unnecessary  sur- 
gery, while  at  the  same  time  saving 
the  Government  money  through  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  surgeries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
person  should  be  denied  emergency 
health  care  or  hospital  admittance  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  money  or  insurance. 
I  firmly  believe  the  American  people 
should  continue  to  expect  that  when 
they  see  an  emergency  sign  on  a  hospi- 
tal or  free  standing  clinic  they  can 
expect  access  to  emergency  care.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  countless  exam- 
ples where  this  isn't  the  case.  1  am 
pleased  that  in  the  bill  before  us  the 
trust  of  my  legislation  has  been  in- 
cluded. The  quality  of  American 
health  care  is  unparalleled  throughout 
the  world  and  it  should  be  the  nation- 
al policy  for  hospitals  and  free  stand- 
ing emergency  centers  to  provide  high 
quality  emergency  care  to  all  patients 
without  discriminating  on  the  grounds 
of  economic  status,  color,  race,  reli- 
gion, sex  or  national  origin.  Judging 
by  the  numbers  of  cosponsors  of  my 


legislation  this  is  a  view  shared  by  the 
majority  of  this  body. 

Even  though  there  are  provisions 
that  I  embrace  totally,  the  cuts  in  this 
bill  are  not  sufficient  and  the  new  or 
expanded  programs  do  not  show  a 
commitment  to  cutting  the  deficit 
which  adversely  affects  every  Ameri- 
can. Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
oppose  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
other  member  of  the  subcommittee 
played  a  more  constructive  role  in  de- 
vising many  of  the  reforms  that  are  in 
this  package  today  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden].  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  4  minutes  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  be- 
ginning, I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Chairman 
Waxman.  for  doing  what  I  think  is  a 
tremendous  job  in  putting  together 
this  legislation  under  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. It  seems  to  me  that  the 
challenge  in  this  country  is  to  reduce 
health  care  costs  without  reducing 
needed  health  care  services,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]  has  labored  hard  and 
very  well  to  try  to  deal  with  that  very 
difficult  task,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  putting  together  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  touch  on  just  a  couple  of  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  that  I  think  are 
particularly  important.  The  first  and 
foremost  is  the  provision  that  I  think 
Is  going  to  stimulate  the  availability  of 
private  insurance  to  help  pay  nursing 
home  bills  in  this  country. 

Along  with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Donnelly]  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  had  a 
special  interest  In  this  matter.  A 
survey  by  the  respected  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  reveals 
how  79  percent  of  older  Americans  be- 
lieve Medicare  will  foot  their  long 
term  costs.  This  is  tragic.  Too  late,  do 
three  out  of  four  elderly  Americans 
learn  that  they  won't  qualify  for  Medi- 

C£ir6< 

Nearly  1.3  million  Americans  now 
live  In  nursing  homes  at  a  cost  expect- 
ed to  exceed  $90  billion  within  5  years. 
The  average  cost  typically  reaches 
$15,000  to  $30,000  per  year.  These 
dollar  symbols  go  beyond  ravishing 
the  lifetime  savings  of  middle-income 
working  people.  It  impoverishes  them. 

Medicaid  covers  costs  for  some  sen- 
iors. But  many  seniors  pay  a  terrible 
price  to  get  Medicaid.  I  am  speaking  of 
retired  middle-income  people,  teach- 
ers, farmers  and  professionals,  who 
must  liquidate  their  life  systems  to 
meet  Medicaid's  draconlan  minimum 
income  requirements. 

I  think  the  private  sector  can  meet 
the  needs  of  some  of  our  elderly.  A 
provision  in  this  legislation  will  create 
a  Task  Force  on  Long  Term  Health 
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Care  Policies.  This  task  force  will  have 
the  mission  of  stimulating  interest  in 
the  private  sector  to  offer  affordable 
long  term  care  insurance  for  our  elder- 
ly. If  a  small  percentage  of  older 
people  can  be  served  through  the  pro- 
vision of  long-term  care  insurance,  we 
will  at  least  have  made  a  beginning.  At 
present,  financing  long-term  care  is 
the  No.  1  health  care  need  of  the  el- 
derly. We  need  to  come  up  with  a  vari- 
ety of  approaches  to  meet  this  need 
and  we  can  start  with  this  reconcilia- 
tion package. 

Another  area  in  this  legislation  that 
is  important  is  the  provision  that  deals 
with  Medicare  appeals  rights.  Under 
part  A  of  Medicare,  which  pays  for 
hospital  services,  and  part  B.  which 
covers  all  outpatient  services,  we  must 
make  some  changes  to  ensure  fairness 
for  seniors. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  H.R. 
2864.  the  Pair  Medicare  Appeals  Act  of 
1985,  to  give  seniors  the  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  Medi- 
care. 

Under  part  A.  the  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  take  away  the  right  of 
our  senior  citizens  to  be  represented  in 
an  appeals  proceeding  by  their  doctor 
or  hospital.  Por  more  than  18  years, 
senior  citizens  and  providers  have  had 
the  option  to  work  together  In  filing 
an  appeal. 

Recently,  without  hearings  or  public 
notice,  their  choice  wsis  taken  away. 
The  Congress  never  Instructed  the 
Heath  Care  Pinanclng  Administration 
to  save  dollars  by  taking  away  the 
rights  of  senior  citizens.  That's  why 
we  restore  them  In  this  bill. 

This  legislation  will  also  bring  the 
Medicare  part  B  appeals  process  in 
line  with  the  times.  Currently.  Medi- 
care part  B  appeals  are  heard  by  hear- 
ing officers  often  employed  by  insur- 
ance carriers.  It  was  a  system  designed 
to  adjudicate  small  claims. 

But  part  B  is  no  longer  only  small 
claims.  Under  the  new  prospective 
payment  system,  more  and  more  care 
Is  taking  place  outside  the  hospital 
and  part  B  claims  are  getting  bigger. 
The  system  for  appealing  coverage  of 
those  claims  should  be  changed  to  re- 
flect that  fact. 

That's  what  this  legislation  will  do. 

The  legislation  will  provide  for  hear- 
ings by  an  administrative  law  Judge 
for  any  part  B  claim  greater  than 
$500.  Por  disputes  of  more  than 
$1,000,  judicial  review  will  be  available 
if  the  beneficiary  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  administrative  law 
judge  review. 

If  we  don't  bring  the  part  B  appeals 
system  up-to-date,  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment may  end  up  paying  more  In 
the  long  run.  Without  a  rational  and 
equitable  appeals  system,  beneficiaries 
and  providers  are  going  to  be  denied 
payments  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 
In  turn,  seniors  won't  get  care  they 
need  t)ecause  they  can't  pay  for  It.  and 


some  providers  will  not  be  able  to  pick 
up  the  bill.  Seniors  who  can't  get  care 
are  likely  to  get  sicker  and  sicker  and 
may  eventually  need  the  most  expen- 
sive care  of  all— Institutional  care. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Medicare  system 
makes  mistakes.  We  need  to  make 
these  changes  in  the  Medicare  appeals 
process  so  that  when  mistakes  are 
made  in  the  denial  of  Medicare  cover- 
age, beneficiaries  have  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  appeal  the  decision.  With  these 
changes— which  are  Just  plain  com- 
monsense— we  will  be  moving  a  long 
way  toward  making  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram more  efficient  and  more  fair.  I 
think  that's  a  combination  that  ought 
to  be  law. 

The  last  provision  deals  with  what 
are  called  Medicaid  waivers.  In  effect, 
these  are  opportunities  for  the  States 
to  set  up  new  approaches  to  deliver 
home-care  services  around  the  country 
in  a  fashion  that  is  going  to  save  the 
Government  money,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  give  older  people  an  opportunity 
for  more  of  what  they  desire  most, 
which  Is  to  stay  in  their  homes  and 
communities.  Senator  Bradley  and  I 
Introduced  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
Issue  earlier  this  year  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Chairman 
Waxm.'N.  deals  with  the  issue  of  Med- 
icaid waivers  and  the  difficulties 
States  have  had  in  obtaining  these 
waivers  in  a  way  that  is  very  sensible. 

Together  these  three  proposals— pri- 
vate insurance  to  cover  nursing  home 
bills,  legislation  that  permits  seniors  a 
fair  appeal  when  they  have  been 
denied  their  benefits,  and,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  home  care  under  the 
waiver  provision  than  possible  under 
traditional  Medicaid  programs— will 
help  us  greatly  In  the  years  ahead  to 
reduce  health  care  costs  without  deny- 
ing older  people  needed  services. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  again 
for  putting  together  what  I  think  is  a 
very  good  bill  under  difficult  circum- 
stances, and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3128.  Each  year 
we  face  a  dilemma  when  we  are  asked 
to  examine  Medicare  for  potential 
budget  savings.  While  I  agree  fully 
with  the  need  to  reduce  budget  defi- 
cits, I  am  constantly  concerned  over 
how  our  elderly  population  can  main- 
tain adequate  health-care  standards  in 
the  face  of  continual  cuts,  and  I  have 
often  expressed  my  opposition  to  in- 
creasing the  out-of-pocket  expense  of 
senior  citizens  for  health  care. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  approved  a  set  of  Medicare 


changes  that  were  reasonably  accepta- 
ble to  all  concerned  parties— while  pro- 
ducing considerable  budget  savings  for 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

H.R.  3128  does  not  require  cuts  in 
Medicare  benefits  or  significant  In- 
creases in  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
senior  citizens.  The  package  includes 
refinements  in  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system  for  hospital  reimburse- 
ment, to  continue  the  efforts  to  hold 
down  hospital  costs.  It  extends  the 
freeze  on  fees  charged  by  those  physi- 
cians who  do  not  agree  to  accept  as- 
signment on  all  Medicare  claims,  so 
that  the  inflation  in  physician  fees  can 
be  further  controlled. 

One  provision  in  the  bill  that  is  of 
particular  interest  is  the  adoption  of 
my  proposal  for  a  second  surgical 
opinion  program  that  would  protect 
beneficiaries  from  unnecessary  sur- 
gery while  saving  money  for  Medicare. 
This  provision  has  a  projected  savings 
of  $215  million  over  3  years. 

I  believe  that  a  mandatory  second 
surgical  opinion  program  will  ensure 
that  Americans  served  by  Medicare  re- 
ceive the  health  care  they  need  and 
deserve,  while  at  the  same  time  reduc- 
ing or  eliminating  unnecessary  surgery 
and  the  high  costs  that  go  with  it.  It 
will  enable  beneficiaries  to  make  in- 
formed decisions  regarding  the  desir- 
ability of  surgery  by  arming  them 
with  more  complete  Information  on 
the  benefits  and  risks  of  such  surgery. 
It  will  enhance  the  beneficiary's  free- 
dom of  choice  as  he  or  she  faces  the 
difficult  decision  of  whether  to  under- 
go a  surgical  procedure. 

This  year,  we  celebrate  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  Medicare— a  program  that 
helps  more  than  30  million  older 
Americans  meet  their  health  care 
needs.  Medicare  is  a  vital  commitment 
made  by  this  country  to  its  citizens  to 
ensure  that  all  of  us  have  basic  health 
care  in  our  older  years.  To  mark  this 
occasion,  it  Is  important  that  we  renew 
the  commitment  and  maintain  the 
broad  support  enjoyed  by  the  Medi- 
care program.  H.R.  3128  is  not  a  per- 
fect bill,  but  I  believe  that  It  Is  fully 
consistent  with  these  goals. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wanted  to  comment  on  some  of 
the  debate  not  so  directly  on  this  por- 
tion, but  on  other  portions  of  H.R. 
3128. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  reference 
here,  especially  on  the  other  side,  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  portions  of 
H.R.  3128  are  new  and.  therefore,  we 
should  vote  against  H.R.  3128.  I  just 
wanted  to  come  on  the  floor  to  say  I 
do  not  understand  that  logic.  In  the 
last  months,  we  have  voted  on  a 
number  of  new  proposals.  SDI.  aid  to 
insurgents  in  Cambodia.  Afghanistan. 
There  Is  a  proposal  from  the  adminis- 
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tration  for  $300  million  through  Exim, 
or  through  the  Department  of  Treas- 
ury to  get  at  the  problem  of  tled-in 
credits. 

D  1435 

Because  something  is  new  does  not 
mean  we  vote  against  it.  We  are  here 
to  cut  the  deficit.  We  have  to  be  unre- 
lenting in  doing  so.  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  blinders  on,  that 
does  not  mean  that  anything  that  is 
newly  proposed  is  automatically  bad, 
and  it  is  ironic  for  people  here  to  get 
up  on  the  floor,  especially  those  who 
support  a  lot  of  new  programs  such  as 
SDI  and  the  others  I  have  mentioned. 
I  did  not  support  all  of  the  SDI  pro- 
posals, I  have  supported  some  of  the 
other  new  proposals,  but  for  them  to 
arise  and  say.  vote  against  a  program 
that  would  help  get  at  the  problem  of 
teenage  pregnancy  because  it  is  new— 
that  does  not  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bilities whatsoever. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
at  the  same  time  solving  or  helping  to 
solve,  or  at  least  to  address  major 
problems  that  are  of  national  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  would  be 
glad  to. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  want  to  point  out 
that,  in  the  health  area,  we  are  not 
talking  about  new  programs.  We  al- 
ready provide  for  vision  care  for  the 
elderly  under  Medicare,  but  we  do  not 
pay  for  an  optometrist  to  provide  that 
very  same  service;  we  only  pay  for 
ophthalmologists. 

Well,  why  should  they  not  be  able  to 
see  an  optometrist  if  the  optometrist 
is  licensed  to  do  the  job.  and  there  are 
more  optometrists  readily  available  for 
them  to  see.  That  is  the  only  reason 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  cost  for 
this  provision. 

This  is  a  reconciliation  bill.  It  is 
really  the  only  time  we  can  do  any- 
thing in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  by 
way  of  program  improvements.  But. 
we  stayed  within  the  budget  limits, 
and  that  is  the  important  thing.  The 
provision  to  allow  people  to  go  to  an 
optometrist  as  well  as  an  ophthalmol- 
ogist was  authored  by  a  Republican 
member  of  our  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Whittaker,  along  with  Congresswom- 
an  MiKULSKi,  who  is  a  Democrat.  This 
whole  bill  received  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. I  think  it  is  a  red  herring  to 
talk  about  new  spending  for  new  pro- 
grams, when  they  are  not  new  spend- 
ing programs;  they  are  expansions  of 
benefits  by  allowing  people  to  go  to  an 
occupational  therapist  or  optometrist 
for  services  rendered  under  the  pro- 
gram. 


Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  like,  very  briefly,  to  engage 
In  a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman],  if  the  gentleman  is  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  am  available  and 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  that 
the  gentleman  might  have. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  available. 

I  am  reading  a  summary  of  what  is 
contained  in  this  total  package,  and  I 
read  here  where  it  says:  "The  commit- 
tee derives  about  half  the  total  sav- 
ings, $5.4  billion,  by  limiting  payment 
increases  for  both  prospective  pay- 
ment system  and  system-exempt  hos- 
pitals to  1  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
Current  law  would  have  allowed  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  5  percent." 

I  also  read  here  where  it  says:  "Re- 
sponding to  recent  reports  of  insuffi- 
cient emergency  treatment  of  unin- 
sured patients,  the  committee  includes 
provisions  requiring  participating  hos- 
pitals to  provide  an  appropriate  medi- 
cal screening  examination  for  patients 
with  emergency  conditions  regardless 
of  their  insurance  status;"  and  then  it 
stipulates  what  the  penalties  are  for  a 
hospital  if  they  do  not  do  this. 

Parenthetically  let  me  say  I  do  not 
have  any  argument  with  requiring  the 
hospitals  to  do  that.  It  is  an  additional 
expense  for  them,  however. 

Then  I  read  where  it  says  the  bill  re- 
duces supplementary  payments  to 
teaching  hospitals  which  otherwise 
would  compensate  those  hospitals  for 
their  generally  higher  costs  by  revis- 
ing the  calculation  formula. 

So  just  very  quickly,  there  are  two 
very  substantial  hits  on  hospitals;  lim- 
iting the  increase  in  payments  to  hos- 
pitals to  1  percent  next  year  rather 
than  the  minimum  of  5  percent  that 
would  have  occurred;  while  asking 
them  to  provide  these  additional  emer- 
gency services,  and  reducing  the  pay- 
ments to  teaching  hospitals  All  of 
that  is  being  done  to  hospitals  who  are 
the  primary  providers  of  health  care 
in  this  country,  so  that  we  can  expand 
these  programs  to  do  these  new  things 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  done. 

Now  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxman]  if  he  thinks  it  is 
fair  to  place  this  terrible  burden  upon 
the  hospitals  of  the  United  States  so 
as  to  create  the  money  to  do  these  new 
things  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  to  me,  we  have  provided 
for  a  1-percent  increase  for  the  hospi- 
tals, although  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion asked  for  no  increase  at  all.  By 
their  recommendation,  we  would  have 
frozen  the  hospitals,  but  we  at  least 
provide  1  percent.  As  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan]  indicated, 
the  hospitals  might  otherwise  argue 
for  a  5-percent  increase  to  keep  up 
with  the  cost-of-living  increases. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  hold 
the  line  where  we  can.  I  was  very  dis- 
tressed to  have  to  continue  the  freeze 
on  the  physicians.  I  think  it  is  wrong 
to  have  the  freeze  on  the  hospitals 
and  the  doctors,  as  the  Senate  has  on 
the  hospitals  and  we  have  on  the  doc- 
tors; but  the  reality  is  we  cannot  come 
up  with  our  savings  in  any  other  way. 
Now,  those  are  big  savings  items. 
What  we  have  in  our  bill  for  optom- 
etrists is  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  and,  without  it,  people  who  are 
covered  and  eligible  for  vision  care 
would  go  without  that  care  because 
they  may  not  have  an  ophthalmologist 
near  them  in  order  to  provide  those 
services. 

In  Medicaid,  we  would  provide  for 
low  income,  pregnant  women  to  get 
prenatal  care.  We  are  going  to  pay  far 
more  to  take  care  of  their  low-birth- 
weight  babies  if  they  do  not  get  prena- 
tal care.  The  Institute  of  Medicine  in- 
dicated it  saves  $3  for  every  $1  we  pro- 
pose to  spend  if  we  were  to  end  up 
paying  for  those  low-blrth-weight 
babies.  CBO  does  not  give  us  a  cost 
saving  on  It,  because  they  only  look  at 
the  immediate  savings. 

I  think  we  have  come  up  with  a 
package  that  I  am  not  thrilled  with; 
but  is  realistic,  given  the  budget  con- 
straints that  have  been  placed  upon  us 
by  our  colleagues  who  voted  for  this 
budget.  I  think  we  have  handled  it  in  a 
responsible  way. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Reclauning  ray 
time,  I  would  say  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  that  notwithstanding  what- 
ever he  says  the  administration  posi- 
tion was,  current  law  would  have  al- 
lowed for  at  least  a  ,5-percent  increase. 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  gentleman.  That  is  not  accurate  at 
all.  The  administration  is  empowered 
to  come  in  with  their  recommendation 
as  to  the  amount  of  increase  for  hospi- 
tals; the  Senate  has  come  in  with  a 
freeze;  the  Reagan  administration  has. 
by  regulation,  established  a  freeze  We 
recognize  that  they  ought  to  have 
some  increase  as  we  phase  in  this  new 
DRG  system,  and  we  said  at  least  give 
them  1  percent,  since  there  is  an  out- 
side commission  that  recommended 
more  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: If  current  law  would  not  have 
provided  for  a  greater  increase,  then 
how  does  limiting  the  increase  to  1 
percent  provide  for  a  $5.4  billion 
saving?  How  do  you  get  the  saving? 
It  is  a  rhetorical  question. 
Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  answer 
the  question  himself?  Go  ahead.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxbian]. 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  saving  Is  based 
on  the  CBO  estimates  of  the  base,  and 
that  base  included  a  projected  in- 
crease. That  is  the  way  they  figure 
what  the  cost  would  be. 

Any  reduction  on  that,  under  the 
terms  of  the  budget  law.  means  we  are 
saving  money  from  what  would  other- 
wise be  spent.  That  is  why  the  Reagan 
administration  wanted  to  go  to  a 
freeze;  they  wanted  to  save  that 
money.  It  is  why  the  Senate  has  a 
freeze  and  why  we  have  kept  It  as  low 
as  1  percent. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time. 
I  understand  the  CBO  baseline  very 
well,  but  the  savings  here  is  achieved 
by  limiting  the  increase  on  hospitals 
to  1  percent  from  what  otherwise 
would  have  occurred  under  the  CBO 
baseline. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  So  we  do 
that  to  hospitals;  we  take  a  second 
shot  at  teaching  hospitals,  reducing 
their  reimbursement;  we  take  a  third 
shot  at  all  hospitals  by  imposing  new 
requirements  on  them  to  do  things 
that  some  presently  do  not  do. 

We  ask  hospitals  to  do  all  of  these 
things  at  a  time  when  Inflation  may 
only  be  3  or  4  percent,  admittedly.  We 
are  saying  to  the  hospitals  of  America: 
We  are  going  to  give  you  1  percent  and 
you  eat  the  difference,  whatever  it  is. 
so  that  we  can  generate  some  money 
here  In  Washington  to  create  some 
new  programs  that  otherwise  do  not 
exist. 

What  we  are  saying  to  the  elderly 
people  who  are  the  primary  users  of 
hospitals,  is  that  we  are  going  to  stick 
it  to  you  elderly  folks  so  that  we  can 
do  a  political  thing  here  to  give  some 
constituents  something  they  have  not 
got,  and  that  will  make  us  popular.  I 
think  that  is  a  sham  and  if  we  do  this, 
if  we  vote  for  this,  we  should  all  be 
very  embarrassed  by  It. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  find  many  of  the 
gentleman's  views  quite  refreshing. 
When  we  get  into  the  conference  with 
the  other  body,  where  they  have  gone 
along  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's recommendations  for  very  low 
freezes  and  lower  reimbursement 
levels,  then  let  us  fight  for  a  higher  re- 
imbursement level  than  we  have  been 
forced  to  go  to  on  the  House  side;  we 
are  higher  on  hospital  reimbursement, 
appropriately  so,  and  I  hope  you  will 
keep  that  same  view  when  we  get  into 
that  conference  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  preference  would  be 
that  we  would  never  get  into  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  with  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  that  is  supposed  to  have  sav- 
ings in  it  when  it  actually  is  just  a 
guise    for    new    programs    and    new 


spending.  This  Is  an  embarrassment  to 
me  and  to  many  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues,  let  me  point  out  that 
we  saved  $10.4  billion,  and  if  my  friend 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Madigan]  would  like 
us  not  to  save  $10.4  billion,  net  overall 
in  spending  In  the  health  care  area, 
then  so  be  it.  he  can  vote  against  the 
package. 

D  1445 

I  think  it  Is  a  reasonable  package, 
given  the  budget  constraints  that  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Donnelly]. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  let  me  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  for  his  kind  words  about 
my  participation  with  him  in  putting 
together  the  long-term  care  insurance 
package  that  is  in  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  a  significant  and  progressive 
step  forward  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  frail  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  Resolution  3128,  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Amendments  Act  of 
1985. 

I  think  It  makes  a  significant,  fair  re- 
duction in  the  deficit  in  the  amount  of 
almost  $20  billion  over  3  years. 

I  commend  both  Chairman  Rosten- 
KOWSKi  and  Chairman  Waxman  for 
their  fine  work  in  bringing  this  pack- 
age to  the  floor  today.  One  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation for  police  officers,  teachers, 
firefighters,  and  all  public  employees 
in  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  tuid 
several  other  States  Is  the  provision 
that  only  newly  hired  public  employ- 
ees be  required  to  pay  into  the  Medi- 
care System.  I  support  this  provision 
which  I  offered  as  an  amendment 
during  the  Health  Subcommittee 
markup  of  this  legislation  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  frankly,  be- 
cause It  is  the  only  workable  alterna- 
tive to  requiring  Medicare  coverage  for 
all  public  employees,  both  those  cur- 
rently employed  and  new  hires. 

All  public  employees  were  Included 
in  the  initial  committee  markup,  and 
the  other  body's  version  of  this  bill 
also  includes  all  employees.  Requiring 
all  public  employees  to  pay  Into  the 
Medicare  System  when  they  already 
have  successful  plans  of  their  own  and 
without  adequate  advance  notice  is.  in 
my  view,  unfair  and  unacceptable.  In 
view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  a  vast 
majority  of  public  employees  are  al- 
ready covered  by  Medicare.  I  believe 
the  inclusion  of  only  new  hires  Is  the 
best  way  to  effect  a  transition  of  cov- 
erage for  all  employees. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
no  State  or  local  employees  are  cur- 
rently covered  by  Medicare.  It  would 
cost  the  Commonwealth  over  $70  mil- 


lion In  1986  and  nearly  $400  million 
over  the  next  5  years. 

This  is  clearly  an  overwhelming  fi- 
nancial burden  to  impose  on  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and 
other  States  across  this  country,  and 
they  clearly  did  not  anticipate  this 
added  additional  expense  when  they 
were  putting  together  their  budget 
plam;  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  beyond. 

It  is  also  most  unfair  to  change  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game  by  im- 
posing an  additional  1.45  percent  pay- 
roll tax  on  State  and  local  employees 
not  already  covered  by  Medicare.  That 
category  includes  not  only  public  em- 
ployees in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio 
but  also  most  police  officers,  teachers, 
and  firefighters.  Requiring  those  em- 
ployees to  pay  an  additional  1.45  per- 
cent tax  is  clearly  not  just  an  addition- 
al cost  to  the  locality  but.  in  fact,  is  a 
tax  increase  to  the  local  public  em- 
ployees. 

Requiring  coverage  of  only  newly 
hired  public  employees  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  provide  the  employees  and  em- 
ployers a  workable  transition  period. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and  I  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walcren]. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Medicare/Medicald  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  indicate  especially  how 
important  I  think  it  is  that  we  realize 
that  in  many  ways  what  we  are  doing 
is  not  continuing  to  cut  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face.  When  we  expand  cover- 
age for  women  and  infants  and  chil- 
dren, we  simply  limit  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  will  pay  under  these 
programs  in  the  outyears.  So  it  is  only 
sensible  economically  and  certainly 
should  not  be  criticized  as  a  new 
spending  program. 

I  would  like  to  also  focus  on  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  that  gives  greater  di- 
rection to  the  2176  waivers  that  en- 
courage the  Medicare  system  to  be 
able  to  pay  benefits  for  home  and 
community-based  care.  This  also  is  an 
area  where  there  are  no  new  costs  but 
certainly  a  great  ability  to  save  money 
because  people  can  be  treated  more 
economically  and  more  humanely  in 
their  homes. 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, at  m>  'iUKKestion,  included  a  provi- 
sion .elating  to  long-term  care  for  the  el- 
derly and  chronically  disabled.  In  essence. 
we  have  clarified  certain  points  in  the  law 
to  help  people  %ei  home  care  instead  of  in- 
stitutional care,  when  appropriate  to  the 
person's  health  care  needs  and  when  cost 
neutral. 

in  1981,  with  my  support.  Congress  en- 
acted a  provision  known  as  the  2176 
waiver.  I'nder  this  provision.  States  were 
given  encouragement  and  more  flexibility 


to  provide  home  and  communil>-t>a.Hed 
long-term  care  services  to  individuals  who 
otherwise  would  require  care  in  a  skilled 
nursing  care  facility  like  a  nursing  home — 
when  that  care  costs  no  more  than  institu- 
tional care.  I'nfortunately.  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  the  last  t 
years  has  erected  innumerable  obstacles  to 
the  implementation  of  this  provision,  espe- 
cially requiring  inordinate  paperwork,  as- 
surances and  documentation.  In  the  words 
of  one  State  administrator: 

We  believe  HHS  and  OMB  have  gone  far 
beyond  congressional  intent.  Indeed,  they 
have  gone  so  far  that  a  good  argument  can 
now  be  made  that  a  state  would  be  better 
off  not  pursuing  home  and  community- 
based  services  as  an  alternative,  and  instead 
continue  to  build  expensive  nursing  home 
beds  and  filling  them  with  people  who  could 
be  better  served  In  the  community. 

In  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  two 
waivers  to  enhance  home  care  have  been 
approved  and  four  have  been  denied. 
People  in  my  area  tell  me  that  these  num- 
bers hardly  reflect  what  could  be  done  be- 
cause the  administrative  climate  is  so  dis- 
couraging. The  hoops  Washington  makes 
the  health  cart'  prnMder'-  jump  through  dis- 
courage people  from  seeking  waivers  for 
home  care  instead  of  encouraging  them  as 
Congress  intended 

One  of  my  conHtiun  ni-  is  a  good  case  in 
point:  Merilee  Trapp  Ms.  Trapp  is  a  37- 
year-old  woman  with  cerebral  palsy,  a  resi- 
dent of  a  nursing  home  in  my  district  for 
15  years.  .Merilee  came  before  our  Health 
Subcommittee  and  testified  that  she  needs 
some  assistance  because  of  her  disability, 
but  she  is  not  sick.  .Merilee  does  not  need 
skilled  nursing  home  care:  she  is  a  perfect 
example  of  t  person  who  could  function  is 
at  home  if  Medicaid  paid  for  even  limited 
home  care.  Inited  Cerebral  Palsy  went  to 
bat  for  her  and  got  the  State  to  apply  for  a 
home-care  waiver  for  Merilee.  A  year  of  bu- 
reaucratic bark-andforth  ensued  and  Meri- 
lee did  not  move.  We  hope  the  chpnges  we 
make  in  this  bill  will  elimmale  some  of  the 
hurdles  our  State  encountered  and  make 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  encourage  home 
care  under  these  circumstances  absolutely 
clear. 

Long-term  health  care  for  the  elderly  and 
the  chronically  disabled  is  a  tir.ie  bomb 
waiting  to  go  off  in  this  country.  Before  the 
Congress  enacted  the  2176  waiver  in  1981. 
Kederal  policy  literally  required  institution- 
alization before  health  care  services  could 
be  paid  for  under  Medicare.  We  are  trying 
to  change  this  in  favor  of  a  more  humane 
system  of  health  care.  It  was  one  small  step 
toward  bringing  some  balance  to  the 
system.  Hut  in  the  last  J  years,  roadblock 
after  roadblock  has  been  raised  to  the 
point  that  there  is  a  real  question  whether 
the  administration  is  trying  to  kill  a  pro- 
gram administratively  that  it  cannot  kill 
any  other  way?  .And  here  for  once  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  costly  program.  iJome 
care  cannot  cost  any  more  than  institution- 
al care,  under  the  waiver  policy. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  this  situation  is  that 
in  1981.  President  Reagan  went  on  national 
television  romplaining  about  Government 
regulation   and    bureaucracy   that   did    not 


keep  people  like  little  Katie  Beckett,  a  par- 
alyzed and  ventilator-dependent  little  girl, 
in  her  home  with  her  parents.  Congress  re- 
sp<mded  by  putting  into  law  this  change. 
Katie's  problems  got  solved.  But  it  should 
not  lake  a  While  House  press  conference  to 
get  people  the  kind  of  basic  care  they  need 
In  iheir  home  and  communil>  instead  of 
being  required  to  be  institutionalized. 

Former  H(  FA  \dministrator.  Dr.  Caro- 
line Davis,  testified  thai  an  estimated  one- 
fourth  of  the  current  nursing  Hume  popula- 
tion .night  be  better  served  In  the  commu- 
nity. She  said: 

Many  elderly,  disabled  and  chronically  ill 
persons  live  In  institutions  not  for  medical 
reasons,  but  because  of  lack  of  affordable 
health  and  social  services  available  to  them 
In  their  homes  or  communities,  due  to  indi- 
vidual's inability  to  pay  for  those  services  or 
the  failure  of  the  state  plan  to  cover  them 
when  they  do  exist. 

1  hope  the  administration  will  join  us  in 
ironing  out  whatever  biases  and  quirks 
there  are  in  our  policies  so  that  we  ran  de- 
velop a  health  care  system  that  provides 
people  what  they  need. 

1  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  testimony  of  my  constituent,  Merille 
Trapp,  which  expresses  better  than  I,  her 
need  and  wish  for  home  health  care: 

Testimony  of  Merilee  Trapp,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Envi- 
ronment 

Good  Morning  Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  is 
Merilee  Trapp.  I  am  37  years  old  and  I  am  a 
resident  of  Kane  Hospital  Ross  Regional 
Center.  Kane  is  a  large  intermediate/skilled 
institution  primarily  for  the  aged.  There  are 
360  residents,  with  90  percent  over  60  years 
of  age.  I  have  lived  in  Kane  for  almost  15 
years,  being  admitted  in  1970.  At  that  time 
my  mother  could  not  care  for  me  at  home 
because  she  had  to  work. 

As  you  can  see,  I  have  cerebral  palsy  and 
need  some  assistance  in  personal  care.  But  I 
am  not  sick.  I  am  in  no  need  of  nursing  care, 
which  is  primarily  what  Kane  offers.  The 
only  reason  I  live  at  Kane  Is  because  the 
services  I  need  cannot  be  paid  for  under 
title  19  in  the  community. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  and 
speak  with  you  this  morning.  It's  not  often 
that  we  in  institutions  get  a  chance  to  do 
things  like  this.  In  fact  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  been  to  Washington,  DC.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  little  nerv- 
ous. 

I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  all  physically 
disabled  young  persons  like  myself  who  are 
stuck  in  institutions.  I  don't  know  If  anyone 
here  has  spent  time  In  an  Institution  but  it 
isn't  fun.  Most  of  the  residents  In  my  Insti- 
tution are  frail  elderly.  It  Is  very  depressing 
and  frustrating  for  me.  I  tell  my  friends 
that  institutions  are  nice  places  to  visit,  but 
you  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  There  is  no 
privacy,  you  have  no  control,  and  most  of 
the  time  we  are  treated  as  if  we  are  sick. 
Don't  get  me  wrong.  Kane  does  good  things, 
but  as  I  said  It  Is  primarily  for  the  elderly. 
In  fact,  the  average  age  at  Kane  Ross  Is  78. 
Yet  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are 
thousands  of  physically  disabled  people  my 
age  living  in  ICP's. 

My  life  at  Kane  is  dull.  Sure  there  are  ac- 
tivities, but  they  are  set  up  for  the  elderly; 
bingos,  things  like  that  and  after  4  p.m.  the 


place  more  or  less  closes  up.  When  people 
my  age  are  just  starting  to  have  a  good 
time,  we  in  institutions  are  getting  ready  for 
bed.  Some  people  in  my  room  go  to  l)ed  at 
7:30,  some  even  earlier.  Yet  the  wailing  and 
night  long  crying  often  keeps  me  awake. 

Right  now  the  only  times  I  ever  get  out  of 
Kane  is  when  I  attend  the  Independent 
Living  Program  at  UCP  in  Pittsburgh.  Boy 
do  I  look  forward  to  these  days.  At  UCP  I 
see  other  people  like  myself  who  are  learn- 
ing to  be  independent.  I'm  treated  like  an 
adult  not  a  patient  and  it  makes  me  feel 
good.  These  kinds  of  programs  teach  us  how 
to  manage  money,  cook  meals,  and  deal  with 
community  situations.  Yet  the  new  waiver 
regulations  disallow  these  types  of  programs 
and  make  the  unfair  assumption  that  prevo- 
cational  programs  do  not  lead  to  self-suffi- 
ciency. It  is  outrageous  and  personally  in- 
sulting to  me  that  whoever  wrote  these  reg- 
ulations don't  understand  the  link  between 
prevocational  services  and  remaining  in  the 
community. 

I  don't  understand  all  the  deUlls  but  my 
friend,  Al  Condeluci.  who  works  at  UCP  has 
applied  to  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
waiver  to  set  up  community  services  to  help 
me  and  many  of  the  other  young  physiclally 
disabled  residents  move  from  Kane.  He  has 
done  this  for  a  lot  of  other  clients  of  UCP 
who  are  retarded,  using  State  funds  and 
they  are  doing  great.  These  people  are  doing 
the  things  that  folks  like  you  do.  They  go  to 
the  store,  movies,  go  to  eat,  go  to  sleep  when 
they  want.  I  know  that  because  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  spend  a  few  weekends 
with  these  friends  and  have  seen  things 
firsthand. 

The  waiver  Al  worked  on  was  designed  to 
help  people  with  physical  disabilii.ies  like 
me,  who  are  not  retarded,  have  the  same 
chance.  Although  I  try  not  to  get  my  hopes 
up  too  high.  I  am  excited  about  the  possi- 
bilities for  me  in  the  community.  I  dream 
about  it.  To  have  friends  over  and  to  take 
care  of  my  own  affairs.  To  be  treated  like  a 
resU  person  in  my  own  apartment  seems 
almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

I  understand  that  our  waiver  was  not  ac- 
cepted because  we  were  compared  to  the  el- 
derly in  the  confusing  formula  we  had  to 
use  (see  Appendix  B).  Why  is  it  that  this 
always  happens?  Why  do  we  always  have  to 
be  compared  to  the  elderly?  We  are  differ- 
ent? Sure  we  may  have  some  similar  attend- 
ant care  needed  but  to  make  me  live  with 
people  80  and  over  is  unfair.  My  present 
roommate  is  88  years  old  ana  can  speak  no 
English.  I  cant  even  talk  to  her! 

I  am  not  sure  if  my  testimony  today  is 
helpful  or  nov.  but  I  wanted  you  to  know 
what  it  is  like  for  someone  like  me.  The 
waiver  offered  me  an  alternative  to  living  at 
Kane.  It  saddens  me  that  the  new  regula- 
tions create  even  more  barriers.  I  always 
thought  Congress  gave  us  the  waiver  dem- 
onstrations to  be  flexible  and  to  try  new- 
things.  It's  a  shame  that  this  administration 
has  made  the  waiver  process  so  prohibitive. 

Please  remember  that  we  disabled  are  not 
asking  for  a  handout— only  a  chance  to  live 
a  more  meaningful  life.  The  waivers  offer 
such  an  opportunity. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  has  9 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  F>ease]. 
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Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  it  contains  a  4-year  reau- 
thorization of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  I*rogram  which  helps  work- 
ers who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of 
imports  to  adjust  to  their  loss  of  a  job. 
It  provides  retraining,  it  provides  job 
relocation  and  job  search  services  to 
those  laid  off  workers.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  a  recent  recommendation 
from  the  Democratic  task  force  en- 
couraged continuation  of  TAA.  as  does 
trade  legislation  introduced  by  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  within  the  last 
month. 

Senator  Roth  in  the  other  body  is 
currently  working  on  extension  of 
TAA  in  that  body's  reconciliation  bill, 
as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trade  imbalance 
for  the  United  States  for  the  month  of 
September,  the  figures  just  came  out 
today,  it  is  $15.5  billion.  That  is.  at  an 
annual  rate.  $189  billion  trade  deficit 
for  this  country. 

It  is  clear,  with  that  kind  of  anemic 
performance  in  the  trade  area,  we  are 
going  to  have  more  and  more  workers 
impacted  by  losing  their  jobs  to  im- 
ports. It  seems  to  me  only  fair,  right, 
and  decent  that  we  would  use  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, a  very  modest  and  cost-effective 
program,  to  help  ameliorate  the  suf- 
ferings that  go  with  the  loss  of  jobs 
because  of  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  as  envisoned 
in  this  bill.  However,  as  we  consider 
H.R.  3128.  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Amendments  Act.  I  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  and  especial- 
ly those  from  coal-producing  and/or 
consuming  districts  of  the  Nation,  to 
one  of  the  revenue  amendments  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  portion  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  provision  of  concern  seeks 
to  impose  an  additional  tax  burden  on 
the  coal  industry  of  $1.2  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  through  an  increase 
in  the  black  lung  excise  tax  assessed 
on  every  ton  of  coal  mined.  The  reason 
for  the  increase  In  the  black  lung 
excise  tax  is.  according  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  the  black  lung  disability 
trust  fund,  in  which  black  lung  claims 
filed  up  to  1973  are  paid.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  prepared  to  enact  this  rather 
dramatic  tax  increase  on  the  coal  in- 
dustry, Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest 
that  coal  has  paid  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  any  tax  reform  effort. 

President  Reagan's  tax  reform  plan, 
if  enacted  as  proposed,  would  create 


an  additional  coal  industry  tax  liabil 
ity  of  $1  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

Surely,  we  must  all  realize  the  enact- 
ment of  a  $1.2  billion  in  black  lung  tax 
increase  and  a  $1  billion  tax  "reform  " 
increase  on  coal  is  simply  too  much  to 
expect  of  an  industry  saddled  with 
weak  markets  and  skyrocketing  unem- 
ployment levels. 

I  would  say  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as 
you  consider  tax  reform  legislation  re- 
member what  coal  is  being  made  to 
pay  in  the  bill  before  us  today  H.R. 
3128.  And  remember,  that  tax  reform 
should  not  mean  the  death  of  an  in- 
dustry. Few,  if  any,  industries  today 
are  capable  of  withstanding  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  amounting  to  2.2  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years. 

Lets  tax  imported  coal,  not  domestic 
coal. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  I  want  to  indi- 
cate that  there  will  be  a  motion  to  re- 
commit from  the  Republican  side, 
which  I  would  like  to  point  out  would 
strike  from  the  bill  the  opportunity 
for  the  elderly  to  get  vision  care  serv- 
ices from  optometrists,  would  prevent 
low-income  women  from  getting  pre- 
natal care  under  Medicaid,  would  deny 
occupational  therapy  for  people  under 
Medicare,  and  would  strike  the  Medi- 
care appeals  procedures. 

That  is  what  we  would  do  if  that 
motion  to  recommit  is  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  we 
defeat  any  motion  to  recommit  and 
adopt  the  legislation  before  us.  It 
saves  in  the  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
program  over  $10  billion. 

It  is  an  effort  worth  supporting. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  Mr 
Chairman.  I  Nupport  3128.  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction .Amendments  of  1985. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bill  bfrauHc  the  Wavs 
and  .Meant  Committee  ha*  preKcnied  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  plan  to  cut 
spending  which  meets  the  targets  set  by  our 
budget  resolution  and  does  so,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  fair  and  balanced  way. 

There  is  a  part  of  this  bill,  however, 
which  I  cannot  support  and  which  will 
cause  many  of  our  older  conatituenls  sub- 
stantial hardship. 

Section  .504  of  this  bill  will  maK^  ■•ubject 
to  tax  that  portion  of  tier  1  Railniad  Re- 
tirement b«-nt-rit»  that  exceed  the  >iK~ial  Se- 
curit>  benefitH  available  to  retirees  with 
comparablr  earnings. 

If  this  provision  becomes  la».  the  IR."^ 
will  extract  an  additional  $161  millii>n  in 
taxes  over  the  next  3  years  from  railroad 
retirees. 

At  present,  these  benefits  are  taxed  in  the 
same  way  a*  Social  Security  income,  that 
is,  income  tax  is  imposed  on  only  one-half 
of  that  amount  of  the  benefits,  which  taken 
toRrther  with  other  income,  exceeds  S25.000 
for  unmarried  individuals  and  $32,000  for 
married  individuals. 


Section  504  of  the  bill  wiiuld  rhanue  that 
dramatically.  Beginning  January  I.  I^^A. 
all  tier  I  benefits  of  retirees  under  d'l  vear-- 
of  age  would  be  fully  taxed.  For  example. 
an  individual  under  the  age  of  £2  who  re- 
ceives the  maximum  mnnthl*  titr  1  benefit 
of  $717  would  be  taxed  on  tho  full  amount 
of  that  benefit. 

The  majority  of  retirees  who  are  62  years 
or  older  would  also  have  to  pay  additional 
tax,  since  their  benefits  exceed  tho^e  a»ail 
able   to   Social   Security    beneficiaries  with 
comparable  earnings  record 

The  committee  proposal  will  also  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  railroad  retirees  who 
receive  "occupational  diHabllity  annuities" 
since  no  comparable  benefits  exist  under 
Social  Security  I  nder  the  committee  plan. 
the  total  amount  of  lh<'  i«  i  upational  annu 
ity  would  be  taxed. 

Because  full  Social  Security  benefits  are 
not  available  to  Social  Security  recipients 
under  age  dft  but  are  available  to  many 
railroad  retirees,  this  proposal  would  re 
quire  taxation  of  the  difference  b<'l»een  ihr 
amount  of  the  benefits  received  hv  rail  re 
tirees  between  the  ages  of  K  and  fi.'i  years 
and  that  amount  that  would  be  available  to 
a  Social  Security  recipient  of  the  same  age 
and  earnings  record.  Moreover,  because  the 
reduction  in  benefits  is  permanent  for 
those  who  retire  before  age  fih  years  under 
Social  Security,  the  difference  in  the  rale 
of  benefits  received  by  railroad  retirees 
would  be  fully  taxed  for  ax  long  as  the  ben- 
efits continued  to  be  received 

There  is  no  plan  to  phasein  this  chanift 
Manv  individuals  who  already  have  retired 
and  who  have  adjusted  to  a  standard  of 
livinK  based  on  their  relatively  fixed  in- 
comes will  lose  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year.  That  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
are  currently  under  fii'  years.  Thin  change 
will  mean  intollerable  hardship  for  thou- 
sands. 

In  conoidering  this  issue.  Members  must 
acknowledge  the  substantial  burden  this 
Coni^reHs  placed  on  retirees  as  part  of  the 
Railroad  Solvency  Act.  In  ly*!  and  iy>>'i 
retirees  lost  cost-oflivmg  adjustments 
equivalent  to  .'>  percent  of  total  b<'nefits  and 
tier  II  Ix'nents  were  made  fullv  taxable  as 
part  of  our  plan  to  shore  up  the  tier  II  pen- 
sion fund  In  addition,  tier  1  benefits  were 
made  taxable  as  part  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  Act  of  I9H,3 

Frankly.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
committee  fullv  underst<M>d  the  impact  of 
this  proposal 

I  stronglv  urge  thos<  members  of  the 
commillee  who  will  b<-  House  conferees  to 
abandon  Ihi«  section  of  the  hill  when  they 
meet  in  conference  with  the  iM'nate 

Mr  DoKt.W  of  North  Ouliota  Mr 
(  hairman  during  the  Wavs  and  Mean" 
Committee  martiup  of  thi"  bill  I  asked  my 
colleagues  to  consider  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  conduct  a  survey  to  examine 
the  effects  of  the  prospective  payment 
system  on  rural  hospitals.  My  colleagues 
agreed  that  the  problems  of  rural  hospitals 
are  unique  and  merit  such  a  studv  and  the 
amendment  was  adopted 


Oftentimes.  50  percent  of  the  patients  in 
a  rural  hospital  are  Medicare  beneficiaries 
who  are  classified  a*  outlier  palienLs.  that 
is.  those  patients  who  enter  the  hospital 
and  stay  well  beyond  the  l)R(.  estimated 
length  of  stay  and  who  require  more  inten- 
sive care  than  other  patients  under  the 
same  diagnostic-related  group.  Because  of 
their  size  and  greater  caseload  of  Medicare 
patients,  rural  hospitals  have  great  difficul- 
ty absorbing  the  extra  costs  incurred  by  the 
hospital  to  care  for  outlier  patients. 

Rural  hospitals  provide  a  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  citizens  of  the  community,  par- 
ticularly to  elderly  citizens  who  have  diffi 
culty  traveling  to  larger,  city  hospitals  I 
hop<'  that,  with  the  Secretary  «  rep<in.  we 
can  discover  ways  to  help  ensure  that  rural 
hospitals  will  continue  to  provide  quality 
and  convenient  health  care  to  the  elderly 

>1-  l>\hAK  Mr  (hairman.  today,  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  considering 
H.R.  3128.  the  Deficit  Reduction  Amend- 
ments of  19H.T.  This  legislation,  like  most 
bills  that  we  face,  contains  provisions  thai 
I  favor  and  provisions  thai  1  oppose.  1  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  in  crafting  compro- 
mises, such  as  this  one.  in  order  to  reduce 
the  deficit  in  ways  that  are  fair  and  fiscally 
responsible.  I  believe  this  bill,  overall,  con- 
stitutes g<M>d  legislation,  and  so  intend  to 
vote  in  favor  of  H  R.  3128. 

One  sijtnificant  provision  in  this  legisla- 
tion would  include  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees,  newly  hired  on  or  after 
January  1,  1986.  under  the  Mediran 
svstem.  As  we  all  know,  earlier  this 
summer  there  were  proposals  to  this  Con- 
gress to  include  all  State  and  local  employ- 
ees under  both  Social  Securitv  and  Medi 
care.  I  strongly  opposed  that  proposal  be- 
cause it  would  have  placed  an  unduly 
heavy  financial  burden  on  employees,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  who 
were  already  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  their  State  retirement  and  health 
insurance  programs 

.As  currently  written,  however,  the  ways 
i»nd  means  (  ommittee's  bill  will  require 
participation  in  the  Medicare  program 
only,  and  only  for  newly  hired  State  and 
local  employees.  The  total  cost  in  payroll 
taxes  to  these  employees  will  be  one-six- 
teenth of  the  cost  of  the  prop<ps8l  originally 
under  consideration.  This  is  a  compromise 
that  I  wish  we  did  not  have  to  accept,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  Medicare  Program,  we 
must  accept  it. 

.Mr.  (hairman.  this  legislation  also  insti- 
tutes some  extremely  important  reforms  in 
Medicare  and  in  other  health  care  and 
income  security  programs.  With  respect  to 

Medicare,  H  R     Ul^  will: 

Increase  Medicare  payments  to  hospices 
by  $10  per  day: 

Provide  for  additional  payments  to  urban 
hospitals  which  treat  a  great  number  of 
low-income  patients; 

Prohibit  the  Secretary  of  HHS  from 
freezing  payments  to  teaching  hospitals: 

(iuarantee  access  to  employer  group 
health  insurance  for  divorced  and  widowed 
spouses  and  dependent  children: 

Prohibit  hospitals  from  refusing  emer- 
gency care  to  indigent  patients; 


Freeze  the  phase-in  of  national  DRG  re- 
imbursement  rates  to  hospitals  for  1   year: 

Kxtend  the  freeze  on  Medicare  physician 
reimbursement  for  an  additional  year,  with 
infiadon  adjustments  going  to  physicians 
who  accept  Medicare  reimbursement  as 
payment  in  full:  and 

Kstablish  demonstration  projects  to  show 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  a  preventive  rare 
benefit  under  Medicare. 

In  addition.  H.R,  312k  increases  funds  for 
the  .Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Program  and  makes  permanent  the  Ifi 
cents  Federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes 

Mr  (hairman.  I  believe  the  Medicare  and 
health  care  provisions  in  this  legislation 
are  sensible  and  forwardlooking  They  will 
institute  long-needed  reforms  that  will  im- 
prove access  to  health  care  for  the  elderly 
and  the  poor  and  they  will  begin  to  reori- 
ent our  system  of  health  care  toward  pro- 
motion of  wellness. 

1  am  especially  pleased  with  section  149 
of  the  Medicare  title  of  this  legislation, 
which  establishes  preventive  care  demon 
stralions  under  Medicare  I  have  long  been 
a  fervent  supporter  of  measures  to  promote 
prevention  and  health  maintenance  The 
value  of  preventive  care  is  clear,  and.  in 
many  cases,  has  been  proven  cost-effective 
The  National  Cancer  Institute,  for  example, 
has  proven  that  .10  percent  of  breast  cancer 
deaths  can  be  prevented  with  regular  mam- 
mography screening.  Similarly,  we  know 
that  711  percent  of  deaths  from  cancer  of 
the  colon  —  which  struck  our  own  Presi- 
dent—can b<'  prevented  with  early  detec- 
tion Heart  disease,  hypertension,  depres- 
sion, and  many  other  health  conditions  can 
be  prevented  or  controlled  with  regular 
screening;  and  this  kind  of  prevention  will 
produce  cost  savings  for  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram 

Mr.  (hairman,  preventive  care  is  espe- 
cially crucial  for  older  women,  because  1  in 
11  American  women  will  develop  breast 
cancer  in  their  lifetime.  With  annual  mam- 
mography screening,  we  could  catch  most 
breast  cancers  in  their  earliest  stages,  while 
they  are  operable  and  survivable  However, 
only  10  to  l,'i  percent  of  American  women 
have  an  annual  mammogram  .As  a  result, 
the  breast  cancer  mortality  rate  has  not 
changed  in  .id  years  and  38,000  women— 1 
every  15  minutes — die  of  breast  cancer  each 
year. 

Last  week,  during  Breast  Cancer  Aware- 
ness Week.  I  cochaired  a  hearing  with  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Claldf: 
PEPPER.  on  the  value  of  screening  of  breast 
cancer.  Surgeons.  radiologists,  cancer 
center  representatives,  lay  experts,  and  offi- 
cials from  the  administration  all  testified 
about  the  value  of  early  screening  for 
breast  cancer   Their  message  was  clear 

Mammography  will  save  money.  The  cost 
of  treating  early  stage  breast  cancer  aver- 
ages J20.0(iO.  compared  to  J60.000  for  late 
stage  breast  cancer.  In  all,  this  Nation 
spent  J2  billion  in  19K4  on  Medical  care  for 
breast  cancer:  $677  million  of  that  total 
was  paid  hv  Medicare. 

Mammography  will  gave  surgery.  This 
spring,  a  group  of  physicians,   led   by   Dr, 


in  its  early  stages  ran  be  successfully  treat- 
ed   with    limited    surgery,    or    lumpertomv 
The    more    extensive     ma.steclomy     ran     b« 
avoided     with     early     detection    of    breast 
cancer 

Mammography  will  save  lives.  .As  the  Na 
tional  Cancer   Institute  survey   has  shown, 
regular  screening  can  reduce  breast  cancer 
deaths   by    30   percent     Private   demonstra- 
tions have  since  confirmed  thii!  finding. 

Mr  (hairman.  earlier  this  year  !  intro- 
duced H  R  1402.  to  establish  a  permanent, 
volunlarv  preventive  health  care  opium 
under  Medicare  My  bill  required  that  ma- 
mography  be  included  among  the  covered 
preventive  service*  i  strongly  urge  the  au- 
thors of  this  legislation  to  instruct  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
include  mammography  screening  a*  a  cov- 
ered service  under  these  worthy  demonstra- 
tion projects 

To  conclude  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  commend  again  the  authors  fif  this  Segis- 
iation  for  their  courage  and  their  fairmind 
edness  I  believe  we  are  taking  important 
steps  forward  today,  both  toward  reducing 
the  deficit  and  toward  improving  our 
health  care  system,  iind  '  look  forward  to 
continued  progress  toward  Ixith  of  these 
goals. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  provisions  of  this  bill  which  I 
oppose  Mr  fiRADISON  planned  to  offer  an 
amendmenl  which  w<iuld  have  taken  car« 
of  some  of  my  problems,  however,  unfortu- 
nately the  rule  adopted  by  this  body  did  not 
permit  that  amendmenl 

Specificallv  I  am  concerned  about  provi- 
sions to  increase  the  black  lung  benefit 
coal  tax  by  $6.»o  million  I  also  t>eli?ve  it  is 
ludicrous  to  approve  over  a  billion  dollars 
in  increa.«ed  welfare  spending  in  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

However,  there  is  one  provision  of  this 
bill  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  my 
district  because  it  imparls  the  Tobacco  Pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  3128  would  continue  the  Federal 
excise  tax  at  16  cents  a  pack  for  ,t  years  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  end  as  was  originally 
intended  in  1982.  One  cent  of  this  la'  will 
be  earmarked  for  the  Tobacco  Program  for 
5  years. 

I  view  this  section  of  the  bill  with  mixed 
emotions.  On  the  one  hand,  tobacco  pro- 
ducers are  facing  great  difficulties  due  to  a 
surplus  of  tobacco  which  they  are  finan- 
cially responsible  Assistance  with  that  fi- 
nancial burden  would  be  helpful 

However,  this  suggestion  also  offers  h 
troubling  precedent  which  may  pave  the 
way  for  earmarking  of  this  tax  for  other 
purposes  Large  increases  in  the  l-ederal 
excise  tax  could  reduce  demand  for  ciga- 
rettes and  thus  reduce  demand  for  Ken- 
tucky burley  tobacco. 

There  is  a  tobacco  provision  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  under  consideration  by  the 
other  body  which  would  make  changes  in 
the  Tobacco  Program  without  resorting  to 
earmarking  excise  taxes  This  plan,  origi- 
nallv  introduced  as  S.   1418.  ha.s   been   en- 


Bernard  Fisher,  proved  that  breast  cancer     dorsed  by  a  number  of  Kentucky   agncul- 
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ture  organizations  and  is  the  plan  I  have 
endorsed  as  my  first  choice. 

Tobacco  producers  are  seekinfc  changes 
to  their  protram.  If  I  had  both  plans  before 
me  I  would  choose  the  plan  embodied  in 
the  reconciliation  bill  considered  in  the 
other  body.  However,  that  is  not  the  situa- 
tion at  hand.  I  believe  the  proposal  in  H.K. 
3128  is  better  than  continuing  the  current 
proin'am  with  no  changes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  .Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  .3128,  the 
DeHcil  Reduction  .Amendments  of  198.5. 
This  legislation  contains  (wo  important 
provisions  which  will  allow  for  the  further 
development  and  utilization  of  hospice  care 
in  the  I'nited  States.  One  provision  ap- 
proved by  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  make  the  hospice  benefit 
under  Medicare  a  permanent  program.  At 
present,  this  benefit  is  scheduled  to  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  In  addi- 
tion, a  provision  approved  by  the  Hou.se 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  would 
allow  States  to  fund  hospice  programs 
using  Medicaid  funding.  This  would  allow 
the  poor  and  the  elderly,  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid and  suffering  from  a  terminal  illness  to 
receive  treatment  in  a  hospice  program. 

As  you  know.  .Mr.  Chairman.  Congress 
adopted  legislation  in  1982  which  provided 
coverage  of  hospice  care  under  .Medicare. 
This  program  has  proven  successful  and 
has  provided  compassionate  care  to  many 
terminally  ill  Medicare  patients.  However, 
the  program  has  not  operated  without  diffi- 
culty. In  implementing  this  program,  we 
have  seen  constant  delays  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  is- 
suing regulations,  meeting  deadlines  laid 
out  in  the  authorizing  legislation.  .Also, 
hospice  programs  throughout  the  country 
have  experienced  enormous  difficulties  in 
obtaining  reimbursement  from  their  inter- 
mediaries. Even  with  the  administrative 
hurdles  and  barriers  which  hospice  pro- 
grams, have  had  to  encounter,  many  termi- 
nally ill  patients  and  their  family  members 
have  been  served  by  hospice  program  from 
around  the  country  participating  in  the 
Medicare  Program.  The  results  we  have 
seen  clearly  indicate  that  the  hospice  pro- 
gram deserves  to  be  a  permanent  part  of 
Medicare.  Furthermore.  I  am  hopeful  that 
by  making  this  program  permanent  the  ap- 
proach to  this  program  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  will  be 
modified  and  we  will  see  a  more  effective 
and  responsive  implementation.  Also,  by 
making  this  program  permanent  any  un- 
certainty by  health  care  providers  will  be 
removed  and  greater  participation  can  be 
expected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Medicaid  provision 
will  give  States  the  option  to  fund  hospice 
programs  under  the  Medicaid  Program. 
While  the  majority  of  persons  in  this  coun- 
try suffering  from  a  terminal  illness  are  el- 
derly, there  is  a  sizable  population  of  Med- 
icaid eligible  persons  who  also  may  choose 
to  utilize  hospice  care.  I  think  we  should 
make  this  option  available  to  Medicaid  pa- 
tients similar  to  the  option  currently  made 
available  to  .Medicare  beneficiaries.  The 
compassionate    and    cost-effective    alterna- 


tive offered  through  the  u.se  of  hospice 
should  be  part  of  the  Medicaid  Program, 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  provision  and  the  Medicare  provi- 
sion which  will  further  advance  the  role  of 
hospice  care  in  caring  for  the  terminally  ill 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  .Mr.  Chairman 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  (he  attention  of  the  Hou.se  a  situation  in 
my  State  of  Oklahoma  which  is  currently 
affecting  a  number  of  elderly  nursing  home 
residents.  The  problem  was  brought  to  my 
attention  after  the  Ways  and  .Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committees  passed 
their  health  provisions  in  this  bill. 

The  homes  of  elderly  patients  who  are 
permanently  committed  to  nursing  homes 
must  be  sold  to  cover  their  expenses  before 
.Medicaid  takes  over.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  requires  that 
the  home  be  sold  within  90  days  from  (he 
(ime  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  owner 
will  be  in  the  nursing  home  permanently.  If 
(he  home  has  not  been  sold  in  90  days,  pa- 
tients are  forced  to  leave  the  nursing  home. 

Because  of  the  poor  state  of  the  economy 
in  Oklahoma.  90  days  is  not  always  a  long 
enough  period  in  which  to  sell  a  home  at 
fair  market  value.  The  homes  are  sold  at  a 
loss,  and  Medicaid  is  forced  to  begin  paying 
the  patient's  costs  at  an  earlier  date  than  if 
the  houses  were  sold  at  fair  market  value. 

Also,  there  is  the  possibility  of  unscrupu- 
lous individuals  buying  ihe  homes  from  the 
owners  at  rock  bottom  prices  and  then  sell- 
ing them  for  a  large  profit. 

.My  fellow  Oklahoman.  Senator  David 
BOREN.  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  reconciliation  package,  which  the 
Finance  Committee  accepted,  which  eased 
this  problem  by  putting  a  1-year  moratori- 
um on  the  90-day  sales  limit. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  whose  subcommittee  has  juris- 
diction over  .Medicaid,  across  with  my  posi- 
tion and  is  positively  desposed  to  accept 
this  amendment.  Then  the  problem  will  be 
eased  over  the  short  term.  However,  a  more 
permanent  solution  will  have  to  be  worked 
out. 

On  behalf  of  (he  2.000  Oklahoma  nursing 
home  patients  who  will  benefit  from  this 
provision.  I  would  like  to  thank  .Mr. 
Waxman  for  his  cooperation  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation— H.R.  3128.  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1985.  I  appreciate  the  long 
hours  of  hard  work  expended  by  the  chair- 
men and  the  members  of  the  congressional 
committees  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
this  body. 

I  share  the  concern  of  every  member — all 
of  us  who  want  to  reduce  the  cost  of  fund- 
ing the  Federal  Government. 

Although  this  legislation  contains  several 
provisions  that  I  support,  it  also  has  some 
provisions  that  I  do  not  support.  Specifi- 
cially.  I  am  opposed  to  the  mandatory  Med- 
icare coverage  for  State  and  local  employ- 
ees. Presently.  State  and  local  governments 
have  the  option  of  deciding  whether  their 


employees  will  be  covered  by  .Medicare.  I 
believe  that  this  should  remain  a  local  or 
State  government  option.  I  believe  that 
mandatory  inclusion  of  this  requirement  is 
inequi(nble  and  shortsighted.  This  manda- 
(ory  requirement  will  increase  liabilities 
for  these  programs.  In  short,  the  liabilities 
will  outweigh  the  alleged  benefits. 

For  example,  a  very  successful  retire- 
ment system  exists  in  my  State  of  Nevmt  . 
I(  provides  its  State  and  local  emplo.M '  ~ 
with  their  own  security  in  their  postretire- 
ment  years.  These  workers  are  already  con- 
tributing their  fair  share  to  a  solvent  retire- 
ment system.  They  are  already  in  a  position 
(o  provide  for  themselves. 

I  oppose  this  action — an  action  that  will 
load  a  horrendous  financial  burden  on 
States  like  Nevada  that  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  of  maintaining  their  own  fi- 
nancial integrity. 

FV>r  these  reasons,  I  urge  defeat  of  H.R. 
3128. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  .Mr.  Chuirmun.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
opposition  to  H.R.  3128,  as  reported  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Commi((ee.  Included 
in  (his  so-called  deficit  reduction  package 
are  onerous  provisions  which  affect  the 
Medicare,  public  assistance,  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs,  impose  a 
new  tax  in  the  form  of  customs  user  fees 
and  earmark  a  portion  of  the  cigarette 
excise  tax. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  reviewing 
Federal  programs  with  an  eye  toward  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit,  it  is  completely 
irresponsible  to  spend  $600  million  in  new 
money.  In  addition  to  the  inclusion  of  $600 
millicn  incease  in  spending,  there  is  a  $10 
billion  cut  proposed  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. Subsequently,  out  of  the  $19.2  billion 
in  revenue  savings,  more  than  half  of  the 
reductions  will  fall  on  the  one  group  which 
can  least  afford  the  weight  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion, the  elderly. 

Included  in  this  legislation  are  revisions 
to  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren Program  (AFDCl-  The  intent  is  to 
make  improvements  in  AFIX'  quality  coi:- 
trol  standards  and  proccdurr.  However, 
instead  of  initiating  the  inrenti>eH  needed 
to  reduce  a  State's  error  rate,  this  legisla- 
tion liberalizes  Federal  financing  for  erro- 
neous payments  made  by  the  States  when 
administering  the  program.  .Additionally, 
the  estimated  cost  of  $110  million  does  not 
earmark  $1  for  recipients  covered  by 
AFDC. 

This  bill  also  expands  the  AFDC  Unem- 
ployed Parent  (I'P)  Program  by  requiring 
each  State  to  extend  .AFDC  benefits  to  fam- 
ilies which  include  an  unemployed  parent. 
This  program  has  always  been  at  the  option 
of  States  which  are  in  a  position  (o  best  de- 
termine the  appropriate  scope  of  their  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  estimated  the  increase  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  due  to  this  expansion  (o 
be  over  $204  million  in  fiscal  year  1986 
alone.  State  costs  could  exceed  $250  mil- 
lion, and  associated  Medicaid  costs  may 
run  as  high  as  $100  million. 


As  introduced.  H.R.  3128  will  authorize 
additional  grants  to  State  welfare  agencies 
for  the  implemetation  of  counseling  and 
preventive  services  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
teenage  pregnancies.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tinn  for  Hn  increase  of  $l.")ll  million  in  Fed- 
irui  -pending  to  duplicate  other  authorities 
Miailable  to  States  under  the  currenl  la» 
I  nder  titles  X  and  \\  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Staler*  receive  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  provide  free  and  confi- 
dential family  planning  asM-tance.  Also, 
counseling  in  availahle  under  the  social 
services  block  gram  under  tille  \\  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  prenatal  care  and 
child  health  services  under  the  maternal 
,11  t  .  hid  health  block  grant  under  title  V 

ui    Itu    .li  • 

The  irtui"-i'i"n  of  Customs  Service  user 
fees  is  a  mi-Ku'ded  approach  which  opens  a 
Pandora  s  box  by  creating  a  new  tax  with 
serious  and  far-reaching  Implications.  The 
I  uslom!.  Service  tjrings  In  over  J20  in  reve- 
nue for  each  dollar  it  spends,  making  it  one 
of  the  great  revenue  generating  agencies  of 
our  Governminl  More  importantly,  its 
services  are  fundamenlallv  designed  to  ben- 
efit and  protect  the  g<  nerHi  puhlii  unH  na- 
tional welfare. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  con- 
cluded that  no  user  fees  should  be  assessed 
for  a  service  that  primarilv  benefits  the 
general  public.  Addiiionallv,  user  fees 
should  not  be  imposed  for  a  service  a  user 
IS  compelled  bv  statute  to  obtain.  Further- 
more, it  is  Inconceivable  that  foreign  inter- 
ests should  be  charged  for  services  which 
do  not  benefit  them  at  all.  Assessing  user 
fees  against  them.  In  fact,  could  lead  to  re- 
tahatorv  taxing  measures  by  their  govern- 
ments, an  action  nhirh  v»ould  only  com- 
pound our  striipu-  irnrii    imhalance. 

Finally,  this  hill  (ontams  ill-advised  pro- 
visions which  vinuld  earmark  a  portion  of 
the  excise  tax  on  i  i^an  w^  f«>r  the  Tobacco 
Price  Support  rnirran;  i:.'^'>  million  of  the 
cigarette  tax  rt'mur-  would  be  diverted 
from  the  Federal  Ina-urv  to  the  tobacco 
industrv.  I  vie»  this  earmarking  as  a  terri- 
ble precedent  and  a  hackdnor  approach  to 
Increases  in  Federal  spending 

I  have  no  objection  to  earmarking  the 
gasoline  tax  for  highwavs  or  to  earmarking 
in  certain  other  circumstances.  However, 
earmarking  of  a  specific  revenue  source  for 
a  specific  spending  program  is  a  devise  that 
should  be  usid  -\»\<it\g\y.  Earmarking 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  legislative  body  to 
change  the  pattern  of  (Jovernment  spend- 
ing and  to  exercise  control  over  Govern- 
ment programs.  Further,  it  is  unusual  to 
find  a  case  in  which  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  a  specific  tax  source  bears 
any  relationship  to  the  desirable  level  of 
spending  for  the  program  for  which  the  tax 
is  earmarked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  best  described 
as  a  lost  opportunity  to  make  meaningful 
reductions  in  Federal  spending.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  bill  and  send  it 
back  to  the  committee  to  come  up  with  a 
program  of  deficit  reducdons.  without  in- 
creases in  spending 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr  (  huirmHt  h.  Heficit 
Reduction  Act  before  us  today   has  many 


admirable  features,  it  would  reauthorize 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  I'rogram 
that  provides  needed  relief  tfr  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  workers  whose 
jobs  have  been  casualties  m  our  country's 
international  trade  war  It  will  reform  the 
Pension  Benefit  (.uarant>  (  orporation  to 
increase  the  safety  of  private  r>en8ion  plans. 
.And  It  will  crack  down  on  waste  In  welfare 
programs  while  olfering  more  support  for 
progr'^ms  designed  to  combat  teenage  preg- 
ancv 

Most  important,  the  bill  will  cut  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  hv  nearlv  $211  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  is 
one  of  (  ongress'  three  real  chances  this 
year  to  start  the  process  of  budgei  balanc- 
ing. In  it,  (ongress  moves  bevond  mere 
talk  of  schedules  and  targets,  and  instead 
puts  in  place  the  p<ilic.v  changes  that  will 
actuallv  help  shrink  the  Federal  defici! 

But  for  all  its  virtues,  the  Deficit  Keduc 
tion  Act  has  one  damning  fiaw;  It  would 
forte  State  and  local  public  employees  to 
join  the  Medicare  system.  Many  States,  in- 
cluding mv  home  State  of  Ohio,  have  gen- 
erous and  well-funded  retirement  and 
health  benefit  programs  for  Stale  and  local 
emplovees.  These  employees  don't  need 
.Medicare.  They  don't  want  Medicare.  And 
now.  simply  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  groping  for  every  source  of  addi- 
tional revenue  it  can  find  to  shore  up  its 
own  financial  condition,  these  Slate  and 
local  public  employees  will  be  forced  to 
pa>  1  l"i  percent  of  their  paychecks  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  sort  of  Federal  meddling  is  as  short- 
sighted as  it  is  unjustifiable  While  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  gam  a  little  bit  of 
revenue  in  the  short  run — so  its  books  will 
look  a  little  better  to  public  scrutiny — in  the 
long  run  the  Federal  (iovernment  will  be  a 
net  loser.  As  these  State  and  local  public 
employees  claim  their  .Medicare  benefits,  the 
system  will  end  up  paving  out  more  than  it 
took  in  from  them. 

In  Ohio  alone,  the  requirement  for  new 
hirees  to  pay  into  Medicare  will  cost  work- 
ers nearly  $14  million  in  the  first  year. 
Public  employers  will  bear  a  similarly 
heavy  cost. 

With  this  sort  of  coercive  legislation,  the 
Federal  Government  is  really  trying  to 
force  State  and  local  governments  to  pay  off 
a  piece  of  the  Federal  defici!  State  and 
local  governments  have  worked  hard,  often 
under  stalulorv  requirement,  to  keep  their 
budgets  in  order.  "The  Congress  should  be 
trying  to  emulate  the  example  provided  by 
the  fiscal  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments,  not  trying  to  shift  the  cost  of 
its  own  budgetary  failure  onto  the  backs  of 
these  governments  and  their  employees. 

Mr.  •WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
for  the  three  amendments  which  are 
made  in  order  by  House  Resolution 
301,    which    shall    be    considered    as 


having   been   read   and    having   been 
adopted. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
H.R. 3128 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  •   SHORT  TITLE:  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  he  cited 
as  the  •Deficit  Reluction  Amendments  of 
1985". 

(b)  Table  or  Contents.— 
Title  I.  Health  care  programs. 

Title  II.  Trade  and  customs  laws  amend- 
ments. 

Title  III.  Provisions  relating  to  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children. 

Title  IV.  Provisions  relating  to  railroad  un- 
employment repayment  tax 
and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

Title  'V.  Revenue  provisions. 

Title  VI.  Amendments  relating  to  single  em- 
ployer plans. 
TITLE  I— HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 

SEC.   100.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  OF 
TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Budget  Reconciliation  Amend- 
ments of  1985". 

TABUE  or  CONTENTS  Or  TITLE 

Part  A— Changes  Relating  Primarily  to  Part 

A  of  the  Medicare  Program 

Subpart  1— Hospital  Payment  Rates 

Sec.  101.  Rate  of  increase  in  payments  for 
inpatient  hospital  services. 

Sec.  102.  One-year  extension  of  DRG  tran- 
sition. 

Sec.  103.  Application  of  revised  hospital 
wage  index. 

Sec.  104.  Change  in  formula  for  indirect 
teaching  adjustment. 

Sec.  105.  Computation  of  additional  pay- 
ment amounts  for  hospitals 
serving  a  disproportionate 
share  of  low-income  patients. 

Sec.  106.  Treatment  of  certain  rural  osteo- 
pathic hospitals  as  rural  refer- 
ral centers. 

Sec.  107.  One-year  prohibition  on  freezing 
cost  increases  that  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  direct  medical  edu- 
cation. 

Sec.  108.  Return  on  equity  capital  for  inpa- 
tient hospital  services  and 
other  services. 

Sec.  109.  Continuation  of  medicare  reim- 
bursement waivers  for  certain 
hospitals  subject  to  regional 
hospital  reimbursement  dem- 
onstrations. 

Sec.  110.  Pour- year  test  for  state  waivers 
for  certain  states. 

Sec.  111.  Special  rule  for  treatment  of  de- 
preciation and  capital  indebt- 
edness for  donations  of  state 
property  to  non-profit  corpora- 
tions. 

Sec.  112.  Report  on  impact  of  outlier  and 
transfer  policy  on  rural  hospi- 
tals. 

Sec.  113.  Information    on    impact    of   PPS 
payments  on  hospitals. 
Subpart  2— Benefits,  Coverage.  Premiums, 
and  Provider  Agreements 

Sec.  121.  Extension  and  payment  for  hos- 
pice care. 

Sec.  122.  Limiting  the  penalty  for  late  en- 
rollment in  part  A. 

Sec.  123.  Medicare  coverage  of,  and  applica- 
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tlon  of  hospital  insurance  tax 
to,  newly  hired  State  and  local 
government  employees. 

Sec.  124.  Responsibilities  of  medicare  hospi- 
tals In  emergency  cases. 
Part  B— Changes  Relating  to  Parts  A  and  B 
of  the  Medicare  F^rogram 

Sec.  131.  Extension  of  working  aged  provi- 
sions to  individuals  over  69. 

Sec.  132.  Provisions  relating  to  health 
maintenance  organizations  and 
competitive  medical  plans. 

Sec.  133.  Evaluation  of  preadmission  and 
pre-proce<lure  certification  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  134.  Prohibition  of  administrative 
merger  oi  renal  disease  net- 
works with  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  135.  Extension  of  certain  medicare  mu- 
nicipal health  services  demon- 
stration projects. 

Sec.  136.  Technical  corrections. 

Part  C— Changes  Relating  Primarily  to  Part 
B  of  the  Medicare  Program 

Sec.  141.  Extension  of  physician  fee  freeze 
for  non^participating  physi- 
cians and  improvements  in  the 
participating  physician  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  142.  Expansion  of  membership  and 
duties  of  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment Assessment  Commission 
to  include  review  of  payments 
for  physidans'  services. 

Sec.  143.  Part  B  premium. 

Sec.  144.  Determinations  of  inherent  rea- 
sonableness of  charges  and  cus- 
tomary charges  for  certain 
former  hospital-compensated 
physiciaru. 

Sec.  145.  Occupational  therapy  ser\'ices. 

Sec.  146.  Payment  for  durable  medical 
equipment. 

Sec.  147.  Payment  for  assistants  at  surgery 
for  certain  cataract  operations 
and  other  operations. 

Sec.  148.  Limitation  on  medicare  payment 
for  post-cataract  surgery  pa- 
tients. 

Sec.  149.  Demonstration  of  preventive 
health  services  under  medicare. 

Part  D— Other  and  Additional  Changes  Re- 
lating to  Part  B  (or  to  Parts  A  and  B)  of 
the  Medicare  Program 

Sec.  151.  Extension  of  physician  fee  freeze 
for  non-participating  physi- 
cians and  improvements  in  the 
participating  physician  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  152.  Physician  Payment  Review  Com- 
mission and  development  of 
relative  value  scale. 

Sec.  153.  Payment  for  durable  medical 
equipment. 

Sec.  154.  Payment  for  clinical  laboratory 
services,  j 

Sec.  155.  Vision  care.   | 

Sec.  156.  Second  opinions. 

Sec.  157.  Changing  medicare  appeal  rights. 

Sec.  158.  Extension  of  On  Lok  waiver. 
Part  E— Changes  Relating  to  the  Medicaid 
Program 

Sec.  161.  Services  for  pregnant  women. 

Sec.  162.  Modifications  of  home  and  com- 
munity-based waiver  under  sec- 
tion 1915(c). 

Sec.  163.  Optional  hospice  t)enefits. 

Sec.  164.  Medicaid  payments  for  direct  med- 
ical education  costs  of  hospi- 
tals. 

Sec.  165.  Treatment  of  potential  payments 


from       medicaid       qualifying 
trusts. 

Sec.  166.  Written  standards  for  provision  of 
organ  transplants. 

Sec.  167.  Deemed  residence  for  out-of-state 
adoptive  and  foster  care  place- 
ments. 

Sec.  168.  Extension  of  MMIS  deadline. 

Sec.  169.  Extension  of  certain  waiver 
project. 

Sec.  170.  Report  on  adjustment  In  medicaid 
payments  for  hospitals  serving 
disproportionate  numbers  of 
low  income  patients. 

Sec.  171.  Reference    to    provisions    of    law 
providing    coverage    under,    or 
directly  affecting,  the  medicaid 
program. 
Part  F— Private  Health  Insurance 
Continuation 

Sec.  181.  Temporary  extension  of  coverage 
at  group  rates  for  family  mem- 
t>ers  of  deceased,  divorced,  or 
medicare-eligible  workers. 
Part  G— Task  Force  on  Long  Term  Health 
Care  Policies 

Sec.  191.  Guidelines    for    long-term    health 

care  policies. 

PART  A— CHANGES  RELATIX;  PRIMARILY 

TO  PART  A  OF  THE  MEOK'ARE  PROGRAM 

Subpart  I — Hoapilal  Payment  Rates 

SEt'.  101.  RATE  »V  INCREASE  IN  PAYMENTS  E<)R  IN- 
PATIENT HOSPITAL  SERVICES. 

(a)  Setting  AppLiCASLe  PERctnTAct  at  One 
Percent.— The  second  sentence  of  section 
1886(b)(3XB)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395ww(b)(3)(B))  Ls  amended  to  read 
as  follows;  "Notwithstanding  the  previous 
sentence  or  sutisection  (e).  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  cost  reporting  periods 
t>eginning  during  fiscal  year  1986  and  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (d)(3)(A)  for  dis- 
charges occurring  during  that  fiscal  year, 
the  applicable  percentage  increase  shall  be 
one  percent.". 

(b)  Application  to  DRG  Payment 
System. -Section  1886(d)(3)(A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year 
1985"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986". 

(c)  No  Secretarial  Discretion  por  Fiscal 
Year  1986— Section  1886(e)(4)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1986"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

SEC    tor  ONE-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  ORG  TRANSI 
TION. 

(a)  Maintaining  Ci7rrent  Blxno  for  One 
YEAR.-Sectlon  1886(d)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww(d)(l))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  "1986" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1988"  and 
"1987".  respectively,  each  place  either  ap- 
pears. 

(b)  E^TECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  cost 
reporting  periods,  and  discharges  In  fiscal 
years,  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1985. 

SEC.    103.    APPLICATION    OF    REVISED    HOSPITAL 
WAGE  INDEX. 

(a)  APPLICATION  or  Revised  Index  Pro- 
SPECTIVELY.— (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
2316  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984 
(Public  Law  98-369;  98  Stat.  1081)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  pay- 
ment amounts  for  hospitals  for  discharges 
occurring  during  fiscal  year  1988  to  reflect 
the  changes  the  Secretary  has  proposed  (In 
the  Federal  Register  on  June  10.  1985)  In 
regulations  respecting  the  hospital  wage 
Index  under  section  1886(d)(3)(E)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  that  proposal  relates 


to  the  use  of  total  gross  hospital  wages.  For 
discharges  occurring  after  September  30. 
1986.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  such 
periodic  adjustments  in  the  appropriate 
wage  index  used  under  that  section  as  may 
t>e  necessary,  taking  into  account  changes  in 
the  wage  differences  of  full-time  and  part- 
time  workers.". 
(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 

(I)  shall  be  effective  as  if  it  had  been  includ- 
ed in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

(b)  Study  or  Methodology  for  Area 
Wage  Adjustment  for  Central  Cities— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Sen.'- 
Ices,  in  consultation  with  the  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission,  shall  col- 
lect information  and  shall  develop  one  or 
more  methodologies  to  permit  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  wage  indices  used  for  purp>oses 
of  sections  1886(dM2)(C>(il).  1886(d)(2)(H). 
and  1886(d)(3)(E)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
in  order  to  more  accurately  reflect  hospital 
labor  markets,  by  taking  into  account  vari- 
ations in  wages  and  wage-related  costs  be- 
tween the  central  city  portion  of  urban 
areas  and  other  parts  of  urban  areas. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  the  Information  collected  and  the  meth- 
odologies developed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
not  later  than  May  1.  1986.  The  report  shall 
include  a  recommendation  as  to  the  feasibil- 
ity and  desirability  of  Implementing  such 
methodologies. 

SEC.    IM.    CHA.NGE    IN    FORMULA    FOR    INDIRECT 
TEACHING  ADJISTMENT 

(a)  SuBSTiTtmoN  of  New  Formula.— Sec- 
tion 1886(d)(5)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  use.  1395ww(d)(5)(B))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(B)", 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "for  discharges  occurring 
during  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985"  after 
"except  that",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  t>efore  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following;  ".  and  except  that  for  dis- 
charges for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1985 
the  payment  amount  shall  t>e  determined  by 
multiplying  (I)  the  sum  of  the  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (l)(A)(il)(II)  (or, 
if  applicable,  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)(III))  and  the  amount  paid 
to  the  hospital  under  subparagraph  (A),  by 

(II)  the  indirect  teaching  adjustment  factor 
described  In  clause  (II)".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ii)  Por  purposes  clause  (IKIl).  the  indi- 
rect teaching  adjustment  factor  for  dis- 
charges occurring- 

"(I)  during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  is 
equal  to  2  x  [(1  -^r)"  -U.  where  r'  is  the  ratio 
of  the  hospital's  full-time  equivalent  Interns 
and  residents  (Including  those  assigned  to 
outpatient  departments  of  the  hospital)  to 
t>eds  and  '"  Is  .405.  or 

(II)  after  fiscal  year  1987,  Is  equal  to  1.5 
X  t(li^r)*  -1],  where  r'  is  the  same  as  'r' 
under  subclause  (I)  and  ■■'  is  .5795". 

(b)  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PAYMENT  AMOUNTS  — 

(1)  Restandardizinc      DRG      payment 

AMOUNTS    TO    REFLECT    CHANGE    IN    FORMULA.— 

Section  1886(d)(2)(C)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(taking  into  account, 
for  discharges  occurring  after  September  30, 
1985.  the  amendments  made  by  section 
104(a)  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Budget 
Reconciliation  Amendments  of  1985)"  after 
"medical  education  costs". 

(2)  Providing  for  system  savings  from 
CHANGE  IN  FORMULA.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  1886(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(C)". 


(B)  by  inserting  "for  fiscal  year  i9»»" 
after  "neutrality", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "For  discharges  oc- 
curring in  fiscal  year  1985,  the  Secretary", 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause; 

"(ii)   Reducing   for   savings   froii   amend 

MENT  TO    INDIRECT  TEACHING   ADJUSTMENT   FOR 

SUB  EQUENT  FISCAL  YEARS.  — Fof  dLscharge.'; 
occurring  after  fiscal  year  1985.  the  Secre 
tary  shall  further  reduce  each  of  the  aver- 
age standardized  amounts  (in  a  proportion 
which  takes  Into  account  thp  differing  ef 
fects  of  the  standardization  effected  under 
paragraph  (2)(C)(1)>  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
reduction  In  the  total  of  the  paymenLs  (at- 
tributable to  this  paragraph)  made  for  dis- 
charges occurring  during 

(1)  each  of  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated  reduction 
In  the  additional  payment  amount.s  under 
paragraph  (5KB)  that  would  have  resulted 
from  the  enactment  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  104  of  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Budget  Reconciliation  Amend 
ments  of  1985  If  the  factor  descnt)ed  in 
clause  (UMII)  of  paragraph  (5)(B)  were  ap 
plied  for  each  respective  fiscal  year  instead 
of  the  factor  desorllaed  In  clause  (11)(I)  of 
that  paragraph,  and 

"(11)  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  estimated  reduction  in 
the  additional  payment  amounts  under 
paragraph  (5)(B)  for  that  fiscal  year  that 
has  resulted  from  the  enactment  of  the 
amendments  made  by  section  104  of  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Budget  Reconcilla 
lion  Amendments  of  1985". 

(3)      Conforming       AMnrDMnrr.— Clauses 

(IKI)  and  (HMD  of  .section  1886(d)(3)(D)  of 

such  Act  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "or 

reduced"  after  "<  B  i.  and  adjusted". 

SEC.  !•&.  COMPITATIiiN  (if    ^IiIiITltiNAL  PAYMENT 

*Miit  STV  HiK  HdSlMTM.S  SERVING  A 

lil-IK.H>iiKTliiV*Tf    SHARE  OF   LOW. 

IM  I  iMl    l-\Tlf  VT^ 

(a)  Rew  ;>-:n  A:,'- ^rwrvT —Section 
1886(d)(5)  '  •".'  .'-.-<  ;k  .s.-  ;-,•>  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395w*  d  .6.  ..s  anu  :id>  j  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  ne*  subparagraph: 

"(F)vi)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  under 
this  subparagraph,  for  discharges  occurring 
during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987,  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  amount,  for  discharges  oc- 
curring in  a  cost  reporting  period  of  a  hospi- 
tal, for  a  subsection  (d)  hospital  that  is  lo- 
cated in  an  urban  area,  that  has  100  or  more 
t>eds.  and  that— 

"(I)  serves  a  significantly  disproportionate 
number  of  patients  who  have  low  income  (as 
defined  In  clause  (IvKD),  or 

"(II)  can  demonstrate  that  its  net  Inpa- 
tient care  revenues  (excluding  any  of  such 
revenues  attributable  to  this  title  or  State 
plans  approved  under  title  XIX)  during  the 
cost  reporting  period  for  Indigent  care  from 
State  and  local  government  sources  exceed 
30  percent  of  Its  total  of  such  revenues 
during  the  period. 

"(ID  The  amount  of  such  payment  for 
each  discharge  shall  be  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (IXAXiiKII)  (or,  if 
applicable,  the  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (l)(A)(lli))  for  that  discharge 
multiplied  by  the  disproportionate  share  ad- 
justment percentage  established  under 
clause  (ill)  for  the  cost  reporting  period  in 
which  the  discharge  occurs. 

"(ili)  The  disproportionate  share  adjust- 
ment percentage  for  a  cost  reporting 
period- 

"(I)  for  a  hospital  described  in  clause 
(ixll)  is  equal  to  16  percent,  and 


"(11)  for  other  hospitals  is  equal  to  seven- 
tenths  of  the  excess  low  income  patient  per- 
centage (as  defined  in  clause  (ivxIV))  for 
that  pericKJ. 

but  in  no  case  may  the  percentage  for  any 
hospital  for  any  period  exceed  16  percent. 

"(iv)  In  this  subparagraph; 

"(I)  A  hospital  senes  a  significantly  dis- 
proportionate numt)er  of  patienLs  who  have 
lou  income'  for  a  cost  reporting  period  if 
the  hospital  has  a  low  income  patient  per- 
centage (as  defined  In  sutKiause  (ID)  for 
that  period  which  equals,  or  exceeds.  15  per- 
cent. 

■(II)  The  lenn  low  Income  patient  per- 
centage' means,  with  respect  to  a  cost  re- 
porting period  of  a  hospital,  the  percentage 
of  its  total  numt)er  of  patient  days  of  mpa 
tient  hospital  services  it  provided  during 
period  which  are  attributable  to  low  Income 
patients  (as  defined  in  subclause  iIID) 

(III)  The  term  low  income  patient' 
means,  with  respect  to  inpatient  hospital 
services  provided  to  a  patient,  a  patient  who 
was.  or  is  determined  to  have  tieen.  entitled 
to  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  with 
respect  to  some  or  all  of  such  services 
during  the  hospital  stay,  and  includes  such 
an  Individual  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  or  all  of  such  services  were  actually 
paid  for  under  this  title. 

"(rV)  The  term  'excess  low  income  patient 
percentage'  means,  for  a  cost  reporting  of  a 
hospital,  the  hospital's  low  income  patient 
percentage  (as  defined  in  subclause  (ID)  for 
that  period  minus  15  percent". 

(b)  Restandardizinc  DRG  payment 
Amounts  to  Reflect  Disproportionate 
Share  Payments.— Section  1886(dX2)(C)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Emd"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ili)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause; 

"(iv)  for  discharges  occurring  during  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  excluding  an  estimate 
of  the  additional  payments  to  certain  hospi- 
tals to  be  made  under  paragraph  (5)(P).". 

SEC.  lot  TREATMENT  OF  (  ERTAIN  Rl  RAL  OSTEO- 
PATHIC HOSPITALS  AS  RURAL  REFER- 
RAL CENTERS 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Seclloa  1886(dX5XCXl) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(dH5KCXl))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  the  following;  and  which  shall 
noi  require  a  rural  osteopathic  hospital  to 
have  more  than  3,000  discharges  In  a  year  in 
order  to  be  classified  as  a  rural  referral 
center  " 

(b)  ErrtcTivE  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  cost 
reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  107.  ONE-YEAR  PROHIBITION  ON  FREEZING 
COST  INCREASES  THAT  MAY  BE  REC- 
OGNIZED FOR  DIRECT  MEDICAL  EDf- 
CATION. 

(a)  Rule— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  not  implement  any 
regulation  that  would  limit,  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1861(v)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  costs  that  may  be  recognized  as 
reasonable  under  title  XVIII  of  that  Act 
with  respect  to  the  net  costs  of  approved 
educational  activities  for  a  cost  reporting 
period  based  upon  the  net  costs  of  those  ac- 
tivities for  any  previous  cost  reporting 
period. 

(b)  Effective  Period.— The  prohibition  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  the  cost  report- 


ing periods  beginning  during  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  July  1,  1985. 

SEC  I  Oh  RETl  R.N  ON  EQlfTY  CAPITAL  FOR  INPA- 
TIENT HOSPITAL  SERVICES  AND 
OTHER  SERVICES. 

(a)  ijrPATiENT  Hospital  Scfvices  — (1)  Sec- 
tion 1861(v)(l)  of  the  Social  SeK-urity  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(v>(l):  15  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  ne»  subparagraph 

"(P)  Such  regrulation-s  ma>  not  provide  for 
any  pa>-ment.  with  respect  to  the  rea&oriable 
costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services.  Jor  a 
return  on  equity  capital  for  hospitals.". 

(2)  Section  1886(g)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(g))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(g)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  pa'-agraph  (2). 

(b)  Other  Services.— (1)  Section 
1861(vXlXP)  of  such  Act.  as  added  by  sul>- 
sectlon  (aXl).  is  amended  by  inserting  "(I)" 
after  "(P)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause; 

"(ii)  If  such  regulations  provide  for  the 
payment  for  a  return  on  equity  capital,  the 
rate  of  return  to  be  recognized  for  deter- 
mining the  reasonable  cost  of  services  fur- 
nished in  a  cost  reporting  period,  shall  be 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  rates  of  Interest, 
for  each  of  the  months  any  part  of  which  is 
Included  In  the  period,  on  obligations  issued 
for  purchase  by  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund.". 

(2)  Section  1861(v)(lXB)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(vXlXB))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "any  fiscal  period"  and 
"such  fiscal  period"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  cost  reporting  period"  and 
"the  period  ".  resisectively.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "not  exceed  one  and 
one-half  times  "  In  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "be  equal  to". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— (1)  The  amend- 
menU  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
payments  made,  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
cost,  for  hospital  cost  reporting  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after  October  1.  1986  Costs 
attributable  to  a  return  on  equity  capital 
shall  not  be  included  in  determining  nation- 
al and  regional  adjusted  DRG  prospective 
payment  rates  (under  section  1886(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  for  discharges  occur- 
ring on  or  after  October  1,  1986. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  cost  reporting  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

SEC.  10».  CONTIMATION  OF  MEDICARE  REIM- 
BURSEMENT WAIVERS  FOR  CERTAIN 
HOSPITALS  SUBJECT  TO  REGIONAL 
HOSPITAL  REIMBURSEMENT  DEMON- 
STRATIONS. 

For  purposes  of  section  1886(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (Including  paragraph  (4) 
thereof),  a  hospital  reimbursement  control 
system  which,  on  January  1.  1985.  was  car- 
rying out  a  demonstration  under  a  contract 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Secretar>' 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972  shall  be  deemed  (as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  1886(cXlMA)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  if  the  system  ap- 
plies— 

(1)  to  substantially  all  non-Federal  acute 
care  hospitals  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary 
for  purposes  of  that  section)  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  served  by  the  system  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985;  and 

(2)  to  the  review  of  at  least  75  percent— 

(A)  of  all  revenues  or  expenses  in  such  ge- 
ographic area  for  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, and 

(B)  of  revenues  or  expenses  In  the  geo- 
graphic area  for  inpatient  hospital  services 
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provided  under  the  applicable  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act. 

SEC.  110.  FOUR-YEAR  TEST  FOR  STATE  WAIVERS 
FOR  CERTAIN  STATES 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1886(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C  1395ww(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which  made  a 
request  under  paragraph  (5)  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1984,  for  the  approval  of  a  State  hos- 
pital reimbursement  control  system  and 
which  request  was  approved— 

"(A)  in  applying  paragraphs  (1)(C)  and 
(6).  a  reference  to  a  'Se-month  period'  is 
deemed  a  reference  to  as  ■48-month  period', 
and 

"(B)  in  order  to  allow  the  State  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  assurances  described 
in  paragraph  (IXC)  for  a  48-month  period, 
the  Secretary  may  not  discontinue  pay- 
ments under  the  system,  under  the  author- 
ity of  paragraph  OKA)  because  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  such  assur- 
ances are  not  being  Cor  will  not  be)  met. 
before  July  1.  1966.". 

(b)  Effective  DA"rE.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  Ill  SPECIAL  Rl  LE  FOR  TREATMENT  OF  DE- 
PRECIATION ANn  (  APITAI,  INOERTED 
NESS  KOR  DONATIONS  OK  STATE 
PROPERTY  TO  NON. PROFIT  CORPORA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1861(v)(l)(0) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x( V )( 1 )( O) )  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  except  as  provided  in 
clause  (iv)."  in  clause  (i)  after  "such  regula- 
tions shall  provide",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

'"(iv)  In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  hospi- 
tal or  skilled  nursing  facility  from  owner- 
ship by  a  State  to  ownership  by  a  non-profit 
corporation  without  monetary  consider- 
ation, clause  (i)  shall  be  applied  without 
regard  to  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  hospital 
or  facility  to  the  new  owner.". 

(b)  Effective  DA"rt.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  as 
though  they  were  included  in  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

SEC.  112.  REPORT  ON  IMPACT  OF  OCTLIER  AND 
TRANSFER  POLICY  ON  RCRAL  HOSPI- 
TALS. 

(a)  Review.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  review  the  impact  of 
policies  respecting  outliers  and  patient 
transfers  on  payments  under  section  1886(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  rural  hospitals 
(particularly  on  rural  hospitals  with  less 
than  100  beds). 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  the  findings  of  the  review  not 
later  than  May  1.  19861,  and  shall  include  in 
the  report  recommendations  on  changes  in 
policies  respecting  outliers  and  patient 
transfers  to  the  extent  they  adversely  affect 
rural  hospitals. 

SEC.  113.  INFORMATION  ON  IMPACT  OF  PP8  PAY- 
MENTS ON  HOSPITALS. 

(a)  Disclosure  or  Information.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
make  available  to  the  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  the  most  current  information  on  the 
payments  being  made  under  section  1886  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  individual  hospi- 
tals. Such  information  shall  be  made  avail- 


able in  a  manner  that  permits  examination 
of  the  Impact  of  such  section  on  hospitals. 

(b)  Confidentiality. —Information  dis- 
closed under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated 
as  confidential  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
further  disclosure  in  a  manner  that  permits 
the  identification  of  individual  hospitals. 

Subpart  2 — Bcnenti.  Covermne .  Prrmiumii.  and 
Provider  Afrrremenla 

SEC.  121.  EXTENSION  AND  PAYMENT  FOR  HOSPICE 
CARE 

(a)  Elimination  or  Sunset.— Section 
122(h)(1)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  (P.L.  97-248.  96  Stat. 
362),  relating  to  the  end  of  the  effective 
date  for  hospice  care,  is  amended— 

( 1)  in  subparagraph  ( A)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "■(h)(1)(A)  Subject  to 
subparagraph  (B).  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "( h )( 1 )  The",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■",  and  t)efore  October 
1,  1986  ",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B), 

(b)  Increase  in  Payment  or  Daily  Rates 
roR  Hospice  Care  roR  Fiscal  Year  1986.— 
(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1814(i)(l)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C 
1395f(i)(I))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A) 
and  for  hospice  care  furnished  on  or  after 
October  1,  1985.  the  daily  rate  of  payment 
per  day  for  routine  home  care  shall  be 
$63.17  and  the  daily  rate  of  payment  for 
other  services  included  in  hospice  care  shall 
be  the  daily  rate  of  payment  recognized 
under  subparagraph  (A)  as  of  July  1.  1985, 
increased  by  $10". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1986"". 

SEC  122  LIMITIN(;  THE  PENALTY  FOR  LA"rE  EN- 
ROLLMENT IN  PART  A. 

(a)  Limiting  Penalty  to  10  Percent  and 
Twice  the  Period  During  Which  Not  En- 
rolled.—Section  1818(c)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395i-2(c))  is  amended- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'":  and"',  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  any  percent  increase  effected  under 
section  1839(b)  in  an  indivlduars  monthly 
premium  may  not  exceed  10  percent  and 
shall  only  apply  to  premiums  paid  during  a 
period  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  months 
in  the  full  12-month  periods  described  in 
that  section."'. 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(3)  shall  apply  to  pre- 
miums paid  for  months  beginning  with  Jan- 
uary 1986. 

(2)  In  applying  that  amendment,  months 
(before,  during,  or  after  January  1986)  in 
which  an  Individual  was  required  to  pay  a 
premium  Increased  under  the  section  that 
was  so  amended  shall  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  month  in  which  the  pre- 
mium will  no  longer  be  subject  to  an  in- 
crease under  that  section  as  so  eimended. 

SEC.  123.  MEDICARE  COVERAC.E  OF.  AND  APPLICA 
TION  OF  HOSPITAL  INSIRANCE  TAX 
TO.  NEWLY  HIRED  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
C.OVER.NMEN"T  EMPLOYEES 

(a)  Application  or  Hospital  Insurance 
Tax  to  Newly  Hired  Employees  or  State 
AND  Local  Governments.— 

(1)  In  general.- Subsection  (u)  of  section 
3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  application  of  hospital  insur- 
ance tax  to  Federal  employment)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


""(u)  Application  or  Hospital  Insurance 
Tax  to  Federal.  State,  and  Local  Employ- 
ment.— 

"(1)  Federal  employment.— For  purposes 
of  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  3101(b)  and 
3111(b).  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  paragraph  (5)  thereof. 

■■(2)  State  and  local  employment.— For 
purposes  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections 
3101(b)  and  SllKb)- 

"'(A)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C).  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  para- 
graph (7)  thereof. 

"(B)  Exception  roR  certain  services.— 
Service  shall  not  be  treated  as  employment 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

"(i)  the  service  is  included  under  an  agree- 
ment under  section  218  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  or 

""(il)  the  service  is  performed- 

"'(I)  by  an  individual  who  is  employed  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  to  re- 
lieve him  from  unemployment. 

'"(II)  in  a  hospital,  home,  or  other  institu- 
tion by  a  patient  or  Inmate  thereof  as  an 
employee  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

'"(Ill)  by  an  individual,  as  an  employee  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  serving  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  in  cise  of  fire,  storm,  snow, 
earthquake,  flood  or  other  similar  emergen- 
cy, or 

'"(IV)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee  In- 
cluded under  section  5351(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  certain  in- 
terns, student  nurses,  and  other  student  em- 
ployees of  hospitals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government),  other  than  as  a  medi- 
cal or  dental  intern  or  a  medical  or  dental 
resident  in  training. 

As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the  terms 
"State"  and  "political  sulxlivlsion'  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  In  section 
218(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

■"(C)  Exception  roR  current  employment 
WHICH  continues.— Service  performed  for 
an  employer  shall  not  be  treated  as  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

■'(i)  such  service  would  be  excluded  from 
the  term  "employment'  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter  if  subparagraph  (A)  did  not  apply: 

"(11)  such  service  Is  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidual- 

■'D  who  was  performing  substantial  and 
regular  service  for  remuneration  /or  that 
employer  before  January  1.  1986. 

'■(II)  who  is  a  bona  fide  employee  of  that 
employer  on  December  31.  1985.  and 

■■(III)  whose  employment  relationship 
with  that  employer  was  not  entered  Into  for 
purposes  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph:  and 

"(Hi)  the  employment  relationship  with 
that  employer  has  not  been  terminated 
after  December  31.  1985. 

■(D)  Treatment  or  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities.—For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (C).  under  regulations— 

■  (1)  All  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  a 
State  (as  defined  In  section  218(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  or  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  treated  as  a  single  employer. 

"(11)  All  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
a  political  sutidl vision  of  a  State  (as  so  de- 
fined) shall  be  treated  as  a  single  employer 
and  shall  not  be  treated  as  described  In 
clause  (I). 

"(3)  Medicare  qualieied  government  em- 
ployment.—For  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  term  medicare  qualified  government 
employment'  means  service  which— 


"(A)  is  employment  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (b))  with  the  application  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  but 

"(B)  would  not  be  employment  (as  so  de- 
fined) without  the  application  of  such  para- 
graphs." 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)(i)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  returns  in  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  as  subsec- 
tions (b).  (c),  and  (d),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  before  subsection  (b)  (as  so  redes- 
ignated) the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(a)  States— Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  this  section.  In  the  case  of  the  taxes 
imposed  by  sections  3101(b)  and  3111(b) 
with  respect  to  service  performed  In  the 
employ  of  a  State  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  (or  any  Instrumentality  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  which  is 
wholly  owned  thereby),  the  return  and  pay- 
ment of  such  taxes  may  be  made  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  or  instrumentality 
having  the  control  of  such  sen'ice.  or  by 
such  agents  as  such  head  may  designate. 
The  person  making  such  return  may.  for 
convenience  of  administration,  make  pay- 
ments of  the  tax  imposed  under  section  3111 
with  respect  to  the  service  of  such  individ- 
uals without  regard  to  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  limitation  in  section 
3121(a)(1)."" 

(ii)  The  section  heading  for  such  section 
3125  Is  amended  by  inserting  "STATES." 
before  "Gl'AM'. 

(ill)  The  item  relating  to  section  3125  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  21  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting •States."  before  "Guam^". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1402  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "medicare 
qualified  Federal  employment  (as  defined  in 
section  3121(u)(2))"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "medicare  qualified  government  em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  3121(u)(3))". 

(C)  Section  3122  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Federal  service)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"including  service  which  is  medicare  quali- 
fied Federal  employment  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3121(u)(2))""  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "including  such  service  which  is  medicare 
qualified  government  employment  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3121(u)(3))". 

(D)  Subsection  (a)  of  6205  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  rules  applicable  to  cer- 
tain employment  taxes)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•(5)  States  and  political  subdivisions  as 
employer.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
in  the  case  of  remuneration  received  from  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  'or 
any  instr\imentality  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  which  is  wholly  owTied  there- 
by) during  any  calendar  year,  each  head  of 
an  agency  or  Instrumentality,  and  each 
agent  designated  by  either,  who  makes  a 
return  pursuant  to  section  3125  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  employer."' 

(E)(i)  Section  6413fa)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  adjustment  of  certain  employment 
taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■"(5)  States  and  political  subdivisions  as 
employer.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
In  the  case  of  remuneration  received  from  a 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  (or 
any  instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  which  is  wholly  owned  there- 
by) during  any  calendar  year,  each  head  of 
an  agency  or  instrumentality,  and  each 
agent  designated  by  either,  who  makes  a 


return   pursuant   to   section   3125  shall   be 
deemed  a  separate  employer.'" 

(ii)  Section  6413(c)(2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  special  refunds  of  certain  employ- 
ment taxes)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "3125(a)".  ■■3125(b)", 
and  ■■3125(c)"  in  subparagraphs  (D),  (E). 
and  (F).  respectively,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "■3125(b)".  ■"3125(c)".  and  ""3125(d)". 
respectively,  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"•(G)  Employees  of  States  and  political 
subdivisions.— In  the  case  of  remuneration 
received  from  a  Slate  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  (or  any  Instrumentality  of 
any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  which  is 
wholly  owned  thereby)  during  any  calendar 
year,  each  head  of  an  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality, and  each  agent  designated  by  either, 
who  makes  a  return  pursuant  to  section 
3125(a)  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, be  deemed  a  separate  employer." 

(b)  Entitlement  to  Hospital  Insurance 
Benefits.- 

(1)  Revision  of  definition  of  medicare 
qualified    government    employment.— Sec- 
tion 210(p)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  410(p))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
""Medicare  Qualified  Goverrmient 
Employment 

"'(pHl)  For  purposes  of  sections  226  and 
226A.  the  term  "medicare  qualified  govern- 
ment employment'  means  any  service  which 
would  constitute  "employment"  as  defined  in 
sul)sectlon  (a)  of  this  section  but  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of— 

••(A)  subsection  (a)(5).  or 

■(B)  subsection  (a)(7).  except  as  provided 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

■■(2)  Service  shall  not  be  treated  as  em- 
ployment by  reason  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  if 
the  service  i.>  performed— 

■■(A)  by  an  individual  who  is  employed  by 
a  State  or  political  cubdlvislon  thereof  to  re- 
lieve him  from  unemployment. 

■■(B)  In  a  hospital,  home,  or  other  Institu- 
tion by  a  patient  or  Inmate  thereof  as  an 
employee  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"■(C)  by  an  individual,  as  an  employee  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  serving  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  in  case  of  fire,  storm,  snow, 
earthquake,  flood  or  other  similar  emergen- 
cy, or 

•■(D)  by  any  individual  as  an  employee  in- 
cluded under  section  5351(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  certain  In- 
terns, student  nurses,  and  other  student  em- 
ployees of  hospitals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government),  other  than  as  a  medi- 
cal or  dental  intern  or  a  medical  or  dental 
resident  in  training. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'State' 
and  'political  subdivision'  have  the  mean- 
ings given  those  terms  in  section  218(b). 

"(3)  Service  performed  for  an  employer 
shall  not  be  treated  as  employment  by 
reason  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  if- 

"(A)  such  service  would  be  excluded  from 
the  term  employment'  for  purposes  of  this 
section  if  paragraph  (1)(B)  did  not  apply: 

■"(B)  such  service  Is  performed  by  an  Indi- 
vidual— 

"(i)  who  was  performing  substantial  and 
regular  service  for  remuneration  for  that 
employer  befoie  January  1.  1986. 

""(Ii)  who  Is  a  bona  fide  employee  of  that 
employer  on  December  31.  1985.  and 

"(ill)  whose  employment  relationship  with 
that  employer  was  not  entered  Into  for  pur- 
poses of  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph:  and 


"'(C)  the  employment  relationship  with 
that  employer  has  not  been  terminated 
after  December  31.  1985. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  under 
regulations  (consistent  with  regulations  es- 
Ublished  under  section  3121(u)(2)(D)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)— 

'"(A)  all  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
a  State  (as  defined  In  section  218(b))  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  treated  as 
a  single  employer,  and 

"(B)  all  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  (as  so  de- 
fined) shall  be  treated  as  a  single  employer 
and  shall  not  be  treated  as  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)."". 

(2)  Entitlement  to  hospital  insurance 
benefits.— 

(A)  For  individuals  age  66  or  older  and 
for  disabled  individuals.— Section  226  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  426)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""medicare  qualified  Federal  em- 
ployment"" In  subsections  (a)(2)(C)(i)  and 
(b)(2)(C)(li)(I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■"medicare  qualified  government  employ- 
ment'". 

(B)  For  individuals  with  end-stage  renal 
disease.— Section  226A(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  426-l(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 

■medicare  qualified  Federal  emploj-ment" 
in  paragraphs  (l)(A)(li)  and  (1MB Kill)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■medicare  qualified 
government  emplo>'ment". 

(C)  Conforming  amendb«ents,— 

(I)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Federal 
employment'"  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "government  employ- 
ment". 

(ii)  Section  226(g)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
426(g))  is  amended  by  striking  out  'medi- 
care qualified  Federal  employment"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "medicare  qualified 
government  employment  by  virtue  of  serv- 
ice described  in  section  210(a)(5)". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Hospital  Insitrance  Taxes— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  services  performed  after  December 
31.  1985. 

(2)  Medicare  coverage.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  effective  after  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  and  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  that  subsection  shall 
apply  to  services  performed  (for  medicare 
qualified  government  employment)  after 
that  date. 

(B)  Treatment  or  certain  disabilities.— 
For  purposes  of  establishing  entitlement  to 
hospital  insurance  benefits  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursu- 
ant to  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b).  no  Individual  may  be  considered  to  be 
under  a  disability  for  any  period  beginning 
before  January  1,  1986. 

SEC    124.  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  MEDICARE  HOSPI- 
TALS IN  EMERGENCY  CASES. 

(a)  Requirement  or  Medicare  Hospital 
Provider  Agreements.— Section  1866(a)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395cc(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■and'^  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital,  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  1867  to  the 
extent  applicable. '. 
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(b)  Rbqcirements— Title  XVIII  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section 
1866  the  (oUowlng  new  section: 

"EXAMINATION  AND  TREATMENT  FOR  EMERGEN- 
CY MEDICAL  CONDITIONS  AND  WOMEN  IN 
ACTIVE  LABOR 

"Sbc.  1867.  (a)  Medical  Screening  Re- 
QUiKZMXifT.— In  the  case  of  a  hospital  that 
has  a  hospital  emergency  department.  If 
any  Individual  (whether  or  not  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  tltlei  comes  to  the  emer- 
gency department  and  a  request  Is  made  on 
the  Individual's  behalf  for  examination  or 
treatment  for  a  medical  condition,  the  hos- 
pital must  provide  for  an  appropriate  medi- 
cal screening  examination  to  determine 
whether  or  not  an  emergency  medical  condi- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(e)(1))  exists  or  to  determine  If  the  individ- 
ual is  in  active  labor  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (eH2)). 

"(b)  Nn  rs^^RY  Stabilizing  Treatment 
roH  EMrH(,r.N(  Y  Medical  Conditions  and 
Active  Labor.— If  any  individual  (whether 
or  not  eligible  for  benefits  under  this  title) 
comes  to  a  hospital  and  the  hospital  Jeter- 
mines  that  the  Individual  has  an  emergency 
medical  condition  or  Is  in  active  labor,  the 
hospital  must  provide  either— 

"(1)  within  the  staff  and  facilities  avail- 
able at  the  hospital,  for  such  further  medi- 
cal examination  and  such  treatment  as  may 
be  required  to  stabilize  the  medical  condi- 
tion or  to  provide  for  treatment  of  the 
labor,  unless  the  examination  or  treatment 
Is  refused,  or 

"(2)  for  transfer  of  the  patient  to  another 
medical  facility  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(c)  Restricting  TRANsrERs  Until  Pa- 
TiKNT  Stabilized.  — 

"(1)  Rtrix.— If  a  patient  at  a  hospital  has 
an  emergency  medical  condition  which  has 
not  been  stabilized  (within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (eK4>(B))  or  Is  in  active  labor, 
the  hospital  may  not  transfer  the  patient 
unless— 

"(A)  a  physician  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1861(r)(l))  has  signed  a  certification 
that,  based  upon  the  reasonable  risks  and 
benefits  to  the  patient,  and  based  upon  the 
information  available  at  the  time,  the  bene- 
fits reasonably  expected  from  the  provision 
of  appropriate  medical  treatment  at  an- 
other medical  facility  outweigh  the  in- 
creased risks  to  the  Individual's  medical  con- 
dition from  effecting  the  transfer,  and 

"(B)  the  transfer  is  an  appropriate  trans- 
fer (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (2))  to 
that  'acllity. 

"(2)  Appropriate  tramsper.- An  appropri- 
ate transfer  to  a  medical  facility  is  a  trans- 
fer- 

"(A)  In  which  the  receiving  facility— 

"(1)  has  available  space  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  and 

"(11)  has  agreed  to  swxept  transfer  of  the 
patient  and  to  provide  appropriate  medical 
treatment,  and 

"(ill)  Is  being  provided  appropriate  medi- 
cal records  (or  copies  thereof)  of  the  exami- 
nation and  treatment  effected  at  the  trans- 
ferring facility: 

"(B)  in  which  the  transferring  hospital 
provides  the  receiving  facility  with  appro- 
priate medical  records  (or  copies  thereof)  of 
the  examination  and  treatment  effected  at 
the  transferring  hospital; 

"(C)  In  which  the  transfer  is  effected 
through  qualified  personnel  and  transporta- 
tion equipment.  Including  the  use  of  medi- 
cally appropriate  life  support  measures 
during  the  transfer:  and 


"(D)  which  meets  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
In  the  interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
patients  transferred. 

"(d)  Enforcement.— 

"( 1 )  As  requirement  op  medicare  provider 
agreement.— Failure  of  a  hospital  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  section  subjects 
the  hospital  to  termination  of  its  medicare 
provider  agreement  under  this  title.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1866(b). 

"(2)  Civil  monetary  penalties.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  grounds  for  imposition  of  a 
civil  money  penalty  under  section  1128A(a). 
a  participating  hospital  that  knowingly  vio- 
lates a  requirement  of  this  section  and  the 
resctonsible  physician  In  the  hospital  with 
respect  to  such  a  violation  are  each  subject, 
under  that  section,  to  a  civil  money  penalty 
of  not  more  than  S2S.000  for  each  such  vio- 
lation. As  used  In  the  previous  sentence,  the 
term  responsible  physician'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  hospital's  violation  of  a  require- 
ment of  this  section,  a  physician  who— 

"(A)  is  employed  by.  or  under  contract 
with,  the  participating  hospital,  and 

"(B)  acting  as  such  an  employee  or  under 
such  a  contract,  has  professional  responsi- 
bility for  the  provision  of  examinations  or 
treatments  for  the  individual,  or  transfers 
of  the  Individual,  with  respect  to  which  the 
violation  occurred. 

"(3)  Civil  enporcement— Any  Individual 
who  suffers  personal  harm  and  any  medical 
facility  which  suffers  a  financial  loss  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  participating  hospital's  vio- 
lation of  a  requirement  of  this  section  may. 
in  a  civil  action  against  the  participating 
hospital,  obtain  damages  and  other  appro- 
priate relief.  No  action  may  be  brought 
under  this  paragraph  more  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  violation  with  respect 
to  which  the  action  Is  brought. 

"(e)  Definitions.- In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  emergency  medical  condi- 
tion' means  a  medical  condition  manifesting 
Itself  by  acute  symptoms  of  sufficient  sever- 
ity (including  severe  pain)  such  that  the  ab- 
sence of  Immediate  medical  attention  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  In— 

'(A)  placing  the  patient's  health  In  seri- 
ous Jeopardy. 

"(B)  serious  Impairment  to  l)odily  func- 
tions, or 

"(C)  serious  dysfunction  of  any  bodily 
organ  or  part. 

"(2)  The  term  active  lat>or'  means  labor  at 
a  time  at  which— 

"(A)  delivery  is  Imminent. 

"(B)  there  Is  Inadequate  time  to  effect 
safe  transfer  to  another  hospital,  or 

"(C)  a  transfer  may  pose  a  threat  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  patient  or  the 
unborn  child. 

"(3)  The  term  "participating  hospital" 
means  hospital  that  has  entered  Into  a  pro- 
vider agreement  under  section  1886  and  has. 
under  the  agreement,  obligated  Itself  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"'(4)(A)  The  term  "to  stabilize'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  medical  condition,  to  provide 
such  medical  treatment  of  the  condition  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  no  material 
deterioration  of  the  condition  is  likely  to 
result  from  the  transfer  of  the  Individual 
from  a  facility. 

"(B)  The  term  stabilized'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  medical  condition,  that  no  materi- 
al deterioration  of  the  condition  Is  likely  to 
result  from  the  transfer  of  the  Individual 
from  a  facility. 

"(5)  The  term  "transfer"  means  the  move- 
ment (Including  the  discharge)  of  a  patient 


outside  a  hospital's  facilities  at  the  direction 
of  any  person  employed  by  (or  affiliated  or 
associated,  directly  or  indirectly,  with)  the 
hospital,  but  does  not  include  such  a  move- 
ment of  a  patient  who  (A)  has  l)een  declared 
dead,  or  (B)  leaves  the  facility  without  the 
permission  of  any  such  person. 

"(f)  Preemption —The  provisions  of  this 
section  do  not  preempt  any  State  or  local 
law  requirement  respecting  hospitals, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  requirement 
directly  conflicts  with  a  requirement  of  this 
section.". 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985 

PART  B— CHANGES  RELATING  TO  PARTS  .A 
ANDBOFTHEMEDIi  \H\   IKi"  k\M 

SEC.    111.    EX"rENSI(J,N    OF    WuKKINt.    Ai,).i<    PROM 
SIONS  "TO  INDIVIDl'ALS  OVER  M 

(a)  Extension  op  Medicare  as  Secondary 
Payor— Section  1862(b)(3)(A)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13»5y(bX3)(A))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  clause  (I),  by  striking  out  '"who  Is 
under  70  years  of  age  during  any  part  of 
such  month""  and  "",  if  the  spouse  is  under  70 
years  of  age  during  any  part  of  such 
mor.th"',  and 

(2)  in  clause  (Hi),  by  striking  out  "and 
ending  with  the  month  before  the  month  In 
which  such  individual  attains  the  age  of  70". 

(b)  EiXTENSiON  OP  Anti-Discrimination 
Provisions.— 

(1)  Section  4(g)(1)  of  the  Age  Dlscrimlna 
tion  In  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C 
623(g)(1))     Is     amended     by     striking     out 

"through  69"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"or  older""  each  plsice  It  appears. 

(2)  Section  12(a)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
631(a))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(except  the 
provisions  of  section  4(g))'"  after  "Act". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Special  enrollment  period.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  1837(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395p(l)(3))  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(3)  The  special  enrollment  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  is  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  in  which  the  individual  is  no 
longer  enrolled  in  a  group  health  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  1862(b)(3)(A)(lv)  by 
reason  of  current  employment  and  ending 
seven  months  later.". 

(2)  EPFRrrivi  date  of  enrollment.— Sub- 
section (e)  of  section  1838  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  use.  1395q)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a).  In 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  enrolls  during 
a  special  enrollment  period  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1837(l)(3)— 

"(1)  In  the  first  month  of  the  special  en- 
rollment period,  the  coverage  period  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  or 

"(2)  in  a  month  after  the  first  month  of 
the  special  enrollment  period,  the  coverage 
period  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  the  in- 
dividual so  enrolls. '" 

(d)  Effective  Dates— (1)  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  items  and  services  furnished 
on  or  after  January  1.  1986. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  become  effective  on  January  1, 
1986. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(c)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1986.  but 
shall  not  apply  to  any  individual  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  special  enrollment  period 
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under  section  1837(1X3)  began  before  that 
date. 

SEC.  IJl.  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  HEALTH  MAIN- 
TENANCE or(;anizations  and  com- 
petitive MEDICAL  plans. 

(a)  Financial  Responsibility  for  Pa- 
tients Hospitalized  on  the  Effeltive  Date 
OP  AN  Enrollment  or  Disenrollment.— (1) 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  1876  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395mm)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(7)  A  risk-sharing  contract  under  this 
section  shall  provide  that  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  is  receiving  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  from  a  subsection  (d)  hospital 
(as  defined  in  section  1886(d)(1)(B))  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  individual's- 

"(A)  enrollment  with  an  eligible  organiza- 
tion under  this  section— 

"(i)  payment  for  such  services  until  the 
date  of  the  Individuals  discharge  shall  be 
made  under  this  title  as  if  the  individual 
were  not  enrolled  with  the  organization. 

"(ii)  the  organization  shall  not  be  finan- 
cially responsible  for  payment  for  such  serv- 
ices until  the  date  after  the  date  of  the  indi- 
vidual's discharge,  and 

"(iii)  the  organization  shall  nonetheless  be 
paid  the  full  amount  otherwise  payable  to 
the  organization  under  this  section:  or 

"(B)  termination  of  enrollment  with  an  el- 
igible orgainizatlon  under  this  section— 

"(i)  the  organization  shall  be  financially 
responsible  for  payment  for  such  services 
after  such  date  and  until  the  date  of  the  in- 
dividual's discharge. 

(ii)  payment  for  such  services  during  the 
stay  shall  not  be  made  under  section 
1886(d).  and 

"(ill)  the  organization  shall  not  receive 
any  payment  with  respect  to  the  individual 
under  this  section  during  the  period  the  in- 
dividual is  not  enrolled.". 

(2)  Sulwection  (a)(3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Payments'"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c)(7).  payments'". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)(6)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "  If  "  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  sul)sectlon  (c)(7), 
if". 

(b)  Disenrollments.— 

(1)  Eppective  date.— Subsection  (c)(3)(B) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"a  full  calendar  month  after"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  on  which  ". 

(2)  Information— Such  subsection  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing; In  the  case  of  an  individual's  termi- 
nation of  enrollment,  the  organization  shall 
provide  the  individual  with  a  copy  of  the 
written  request  for  termination  of  enroll- 
ment and  a  written  explanation  of  the 
period  (ending  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
termination)  during  which  the  individual 
continues  to  be  enrolled  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  may  not  receive  benefits  under  this 
title  other  than  through  the  organization.". 

(c)  Review  op  Marketing  Material.— Sub- 
section (c)(3)(C)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following;  "No  bro- 
chures, application  forms,  or  other  promo- 
tional or  informational  material  may  be  dis- 
tributed by  an  organization  to  (or  for  the 
use  of)  individuals  eligible  to  enroll  with  the 
organization  under  this  section  unless  (1)  at 
least  45  days  before  its  distribution,  the  or- 
ganization has  submitted  the  material  to 
the  Secretary  for  review  and  (ii)  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  disapproved  the  distribution  of 
the  material.  The  Secretary  shall  review  all 
such  material  submitted  and  shall  disap- 
prove such  material  if  the  Secretary  deter- 


mines, in  the  Secretary"s  discretion,  that  the 
material  Is  materially  Inaccurate  or  mislead- 
ing or  otherwise  makes  a  material  misrepre- 
sentation.". 

(d)  Prompt  Publication  or  AAPCC— Sub- 
section (a)(1)(A)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  ""The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nually determine"  the  following;  "".  and 
shall  publish  not  later  than  Septemljer  7 
before  the  calendar  year  concerned'". 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Financial  responsibility.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  enrollments  and  disenrollments 
that  t>ecome  effective  on  or  after  October  1. 
1985. 

(2)  Disenrollments.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  re- 
quests for  termination  of  enrollment  sub- 
mitted on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

(3)  Material  review.— (A)  The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply 
to  material  which  has  been  distributed 
before  October  1.  1985. 

(B)  Such  amendment  also  shall  not  apply 
so  as  to  require  the  submi.ssion  of  material 
which  is  distributed  before  November  15, 
1985. 

(C)  Such  amendment  shall  also  not  apply 
to  material  which  the  Secretary  determines 
has  been  prepared  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  for  which  a  commit- 
ment for  distribution  has  been  made,  if  the 
application  of  such  amendment  would  con- 
stitute a  hardship  for  the  organization  in- 
volved. 

(4)  Publication.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (d)  shall  apply  to  determina- 
tions of  per  capita  rates  of  payment  for  1987 
and  sutjsequent  years. 

(5)  Necessary  modification  of  con- 
tracts.—The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Senices  shall  provide  for  such 
changes  in  the  risk-sharing  contracts  which 
have  been  entered  into  under  section  1876 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  conform  to  the  requirements  Im- 
posed by  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion on  a  timely  basis. 

SEC.    133.    EVALIATION    OF    PREADMISSION    AND 
PRE-PROCEDIRE  CERTIFICATION 

PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Effectiveness  of  100  Percent 
Review— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  evaluate  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  peer  review"  organizations 
that  require  preadmission  certification  of 
100  percent  of  elective  Inpatient  surgical 
procedures  with  other  peer  review  orgCLniza- 
tions  that  require  such  certification  of  a 
lesser  percentage  of  such  procedures. 

(b)  Feasibility  or  PreProcedure  Certi- 
fication roR  Outpatient  Surgical  Proce- 
dures.—The  Secretary  also  shall  evaluate 
the  feasibility  of  extending  the  pre-proce- 
dure  certification  activities  of  peer  review 
organizations  to  cover  elective  surgical  pro- 
cedures conducted  in  outpatient  and  ambu- 
latory care  settings.  In  doing  the  evaluation, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  extent  to 
which  entitles  with  contracts  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  1842  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  other  entitles  might  perform 
such  activities  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively than  peer  review  organizations. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress,  not  later  than  December  31,  1986, 
on  the  results  of  the  evaluations  conducted 
under  this  section. 

(d)  Definitions.- In  this  section,  the  term 
"peer  review  organization  "  means  a  utiliza- 
tion and  quality  control  peer  review  organi- 
zation with  a  conlrfict  under  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


SEC.  134  PROHIBITION  OF  ADMIVi?TRATIVE 
MERGER  OF  RENAL  niSK^s)  NET- 
WORKS WITH  OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  HesJth  and  Human  Serv- 
ices may  not  provide  for  the  merger  of  any 
renal  disease  network  (established  under 
section  1881(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
into  a  utilization  anci  quality  control  peer 
review  organization  (with  a  contract  under 
part  B  of  title  IX  of  such  Act)  or  another 
entity  without  express  statutory  authoriza- 
tion. 

SEC.  135.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  MEDICARE  Mt'- 
NICIPAL   HEALTH   SERVICES   DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECTS. 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  extend,  for  a  period  of  three  addi- 
tional years,  approval  of  three  municipal 
health  sen-ices  demonstration  projects  (lo- 
cated  in   Cincinnati.   Milwaukee,   and   San 
Jose)  authorized  under  section  402(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

SEC.  13*.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS. 

(a)  Working  Aged  Technical  Correc- 
tions.— 

(1)  F>REMiuM  PENALTY.— The  second  sen- 
tence of  section  1839(b)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395r(b)).  as  amended  by 
section  2338(a)  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "months 
in  which"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"clause  (iv)  of  such  section"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "months  during  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  attained  the  age  of  65  and  for 
which  the  Individual  can  demonstrate  that 
the  Individual  was  enrolled  In  a  group 
health  plan  described  In  section 
1862(b)(3)(A)(iv)". 

(2)  Special  enrollment  periods— Section 
1837(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  <42  U.S.C. 
1395p),  as  added  by  section  2338' bi  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  amending  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  has  attained  the  age  of  65.";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (C)  as  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
amending  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  to 
read  as  follows; 

"(A)  has  attained  the  age  of  65: 
"(BMl)  has  enrolled  (or  has  been  deemed 
to  have  enrolled)  In  the  medical  Insurance 
program  established  under  this  part  during 
the  individuals  initial  enrollment  penod.  or 
(11)  Is  an  Individual  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B): 

'"(C)  has  enrolled  In  such  program  during 
any  subsequent  special  enrollment  period 
under  this  subsection  during  which  the  Indi- 
vidual was  not  enrolled  in  a  group  health 
plan  described  In  section  1862(b>(3)(AKlv) 
by  reason  of  the  Individual's  (or  Individual's 
spouse's)  current  employment;  and". 

(3)  ErFBcnvr  dates.— 

(A)  The  amendment  made  b.\  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  months  beginning  with 
January  1983  for  premiums  for  months  be- 
ginning with  the  first  month  that  begins 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(B)(i)  The  amendments  made  by  para 
graph  (2)  shall  apply  to  enroUmenu  In 
months  beginning  with  the  first  effective 
month  (as  defined  in  clause  (ID),  except  that 
in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  would 
have  a  special  enrollment  p>erlod  under  sec- 
tion 1837(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
would  have  l)egun  after  November  1984  and 
before  the  first  effective  month,  the  period 
shall  be  deemed  to  begin  with  the  first  day 
of  the  first  effective  month. 

(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  term 
"first    effective    month"    means    the    first 
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month  that  begins  more  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  MlSCELXANEOUS  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS.— 

(IX  A)  Subclause  (III)  of  section 
1842(b)<7)(B)<ll)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395u(b)(7)(B)<il)).  as  added  by 
section  2307<a)(2MG)  of  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984,  is  amended  by  indenting  it 
two  additionals  ems  to  the  right  so  as  to 
align  its  left  margin  with  the  left  margins  of 
subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  that  section. 

(B)  Section  1861(n)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(n)).  as  Inserted  by  sec- 
tion 2321(e)(3)  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  his 
home"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  his 
home". 

(C)  Section  1888(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  use.  1395yy(b)).  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 2319(b)  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  At  of 
1984.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "nothwith- 
standing"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not- 
withstanding". 

(D)  The  amendments  made  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  effective  as  If  they  had  l>een 
originally  Included  In  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984. 

(2)(A)  Clause  (III)  of  section  1842(b)(7)(B) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
139Su(b)(7)(B)).  as  added  by  section  3(b)(6) 
of  Public  Law  98-617.  is  amended  by  moving 
its  alignment  two  additionals  ems  to  the  left 
so  as  to  align  Its  left  margin  with  the  left 
margins  of  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  t>e  effective  as  if  It  had  been 
originally  Included  In  Public  Law  98-617. 

(3)(A)  Section  1861(v)(l)(G)(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
139Sx(b)(l)(G)(l)).  as  amended  by  section 
602(d)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  is  amended  by  Inserting.  In 
the  matter  after  subclause  (III),  "on  the 
basis  of"  after  "(during  such  period)". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  effective  as  if  it  had  tetix 
originally  Included  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983. 

PART  C— CHANGES  RELATING  PRl.MARiLY 

TO  PART  B  OF  THE  .MEDICARE  PRO<;RAM 

SEC.  Ml.  EXTENSION  OF  PHYSICIAN  FEE  FREEZE 
FOR  NON  PARTUIPATINC.  PHYSICIANS 
AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  PARTICI- 
PATING PHYSICIAN  PRIKJRAM. 

(a)  One-Year  Extension  for  Non-Partici- 
PATiNC  Physicians.— 

(1)  Extension.— Section  1842(b)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(b)(4)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(4)(A)",  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(ii)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished during  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1985.  by  a  physician  who  is 
not  a  participating  physician  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (h)(1))  at  the  time  of  furnishing 
the  services,  the  Secretary  shall  not  set  any 
level  higher  than  the  same  level  as  was  set 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  July  1, 
1983. 

"(ill)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished during  a  12-month  period  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1,  1986,  by  a  physician 
who  is  not  a  participating  physician  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (h)(1))  at  the  time  of 
furnishing  the  services,  the  Secretary  shall 


not  set  any  level  higher  thsin  the  same  level 
as  was  set  for  services  furnished  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  for  physicians  who  were 
participating  physicians  during  that  year.": 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)— 

(I)  by  inserting  '(i)'  after  "(B)",  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(II)  In  determining  the  reasonable  charge 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services 
furnished  during  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning October  1.  1985.  by  a  physician  who 
is  not  a  participating  physician  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (h)(1))  at  the  time  of  furnish- 
ing the  services,  the  customary  charges 
shall  be  the  same  customary  charges  as 
were  recognized  under  this  section  for  the 
12-month  period  beginning  July  1,  1983."; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (O— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "(C)". 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ■■(A)(1)"  each  place  it  appears, 
and 

(III)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(11)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  tmd  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished during  the  periods  beginning  after 
September  30,  1986.  by  a  physician  who  was 
not  a  participating  physician  on  that  date, 
the  Secretary  shall  treat  the  level  as  set 
under  subparagraph  (A)(ii)  as  having  fully 
provided  for  the  economic  changes  which 
would  have  been  taken  into  account  but  for 
the  limitations  contained  in  subparagraph 
(A)(il).";  and 

(D)  in  subparagraph  (D)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "who  at  no  time"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "sulwectlon  (h)(1))" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "who  was  not  a 
participating  physician  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (h)(1))  on  September  30.  1985". 

(ii)  by  inserting  "i.\)"  after  "(D)".  and 
(111)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(11)  In  determining  the  customary 
charges  for  physicians'  services  furnished 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986.  or  October  1,  1987,  by  a  physi- 
cian who  is  not  a  participating  physician  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (h)(1))  on  September 
30.  1986.  the  Secretary  shall  not  recognize 
increases  in  actual  charges  for  services  fur- 
nished during  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  1985.  above  the  level  of 
the  physician's  actual  charges  billed  during 
the  3-month  period  ending  on  June  30. 
1984". 

(2)  Continued  ENroRCEMENT  — The  first 
sentence  of  section  1842(j)(l)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395u(J)(l))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  the  case  of  a  physician  who  Is 
not  a  participating  physician  for  items  and 
services  furnished  during  a  portion  of  the 
27-month  period  beginning  July  1.  1984.  the 
Secretary  shall  monitor  the  physician's 
actual  charges  to  individuals  enrolled  under 
this  part  for  physicians'  services  during  that 
portion  of  that  period.". 

(3)  ErrrcTivE  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

(b)  Incentives  por  Participating  Physi- 
cian Program.— 

(1)  One-year  extension  of  transfer  of 
FUNDS  FOR  carriers.— Section  2306(e)  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law 
98-369;  98  Stat.  1073)  Is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  1985"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '.  1985.  and  1986  ". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  amendments 
made  by  this  section"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsections  (b)(4).  (h),  and  (J)  of 
section  1842  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 


(C)  by  striking  out  'for  fiscal  year  1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  ",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "A  significant  proportion  of 
such  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  expansion 
of  the  participating  physician  and  supplier 
program  and  for  the  development  of  profes- 
sional relations  staffs  dedicated  to  address- 
ing the  billing  and  other  problems  of  physi- 
cians and  suppliers  participating  in  that 
program.  ■'. 

(2)  Improvement  of  participating  physi- 
cian directories.— Section  1842(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C  1395u(l))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)- 

(I)  by  striking  out  "a  directory"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "directories  (for  appro- 
priate local  geog.-aphic  areas)",  and 

(II)  by  inserting  "for  that  area"  before 
"for  that  fiscal  year": 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2).  by  striking  out  "The  directory"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Each  directory"; 

(C)  In  paragraph  (3)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "directory"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"the  directories",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "directory"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
""the  appropriate  area  directory  or  directo- 
ries"; and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "directory"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  directories"',  and 

(ID  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  each  ap- 
propriate area  directory  is  sent  to  each  par- 
ticipating physician  located  In  that  area.". 

(3)  Elimination  of  physician  assignment 
rate  list. — Section  1842(i)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(iKl)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  paragraph  (1). 

<B)  by  striking  out  "sulisection  (h)(1)"  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  list  and"  and 
"the  list  and"  each  place  either  appears  in 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  of 
subsection  (h).  respectively. 

(4)  Information  on  the  participating 
physician  and  supplier  program  in  expla- 
nations   OF     medicare    benefits     for     UNAS- 

signed  claims.— Section  1842(h)  of  such  Act. 
as  previously  amended  by  this  subsection,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  each 
explanation  of  benefits  provided  under  this 
part  for  services  furnished  in  the  United 
States.  In  conjunction  with  the  payment  of 
claims  under  section  1833(a)(1)  (made  other 
them  on  an  sisslgnment-related  basis,  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (8)),  shall  Include— 

""(A)  a  reminder  of  the  participating  physi- 
cian and  supplier  program  established  under 
this  subsection  (including  the  limitation  on 
charges  that  may  t>e  Imposed  by  such  physi- 
cians and  suppliers),  and 

"(B)  the  toll-free  telephone  number  or 
numbers,  maintained  under  paragraph  (2). 
at  which  an  Individual  enrolled  under  this 
part  may  obtain  information  on  participat- 
ing physicians  and  suppliers. 

■"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  claim  is 
considered  to  be  paid  on  an  assignment-re- 
lated basis'  if  the  claim  is  paid  on  the  basis 
of  an  assignment  described  in  subsection 
(bXSHBXil).  in  accordance  with  subsection 


(b)(6)(B).  or  under  the  procedure  described 
in  section  1870(f)(1).  ". 

(5)  Effective  date.— Section  1842(b)(7)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added  by  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  sul)section.  shall  apply  to 
explanations  of  benefits  provided  on  or 
after  such  date  (not  later  than  April  1.  1986) 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  specify. 

SEC.  142.  expansion  OF  MEMBERSHIP  AND  DITIES 
OF  THE  PROSPECTIVE  PAYMENT  AS 
SESSMENT  COMMISSION  TO  INCLIDE 
REVIEW  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  PHYSI- 
CIANS" SERVICES. 

(a)  Expansion  and  Establishment  of  Sub- 

COMMI"rTEES.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1886(eK6)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ww(e)(6)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  (AMI)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  23 
members.  Fifteen  memt)ers  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  first  be  appointed  no  later  than 
April  1.  1984.  and  the  remaining  members 
shall  first  be  appointed  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1986,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that  the  Director  may  provide  for  such 
shorter  terms  as  will  Insure  that  (on  a  con- 
tinuing basis)  the  terms  of  no  more  than 
eight  members  expire  in  any  one  year.  The 
Director  shall  appoint  a  member  to  serve  as 
Chairman. 

""(11)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  provide  for  two  subcommittees  of  the 
Commission,  one  with  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities relating  primarily  to  hospital  pay- 
ment Issues  and  the  other  with  functions 
and  responsibilities  relating  primarily  to 
physician  payment  Issues.  The  Chairman 
may  assign  members  of  the  Commission  to 
serve  on  either  or  both  subcommittees  of 
the  Commission.";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting 
"representatives  of  consumer  and  elderly 
groups."  after  "third  party  payors.". 

(2)  Initial  assignment  of  members  to  sub- 
committees.—The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  Initially  assign— 

(A)  to  serve  on  the  hospital  payment  sub- 
committee of  the  Commission— 

(i)  all  the  members  of  the  Commission 
serving  In  positions  established  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(ID  two  of  the  members  appointed  to  the 
Commission  for  additional  positions  estab- 
lished by  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1),  and 

(B)  to  serve  on  the  physician  payment 
subcommittee  of  the  Commission  the  six  re- 
maining members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  appointed  to  serve  in  the  additional  po- 
sitions so  established. 

(b)  Additional  Functions  Relating  to 
Physicians"  Payments.— Section  1886(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)(A)  The  Commission  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year  (t>eglnning 
with  1987).  regarding  adjustments  to  the 
reasonable  charge  levels  for  physicians' 
services  recognized  under  section  1842(b) 
and  changes  in  the  methodology  for  deter- 
mining the  rates  of  payment,  and  for 
making  payment,  for  physicians'  services 
under  this  title  and  other  items  and  services 
under  part  B. 

"(B)  In  making  Its  recommendations,  the 
Commission  shall— 

"(i)  consider,  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  reduc- 
ing, the  differences  in  payment  amounts  for 
physicians'  services  under  part  B  which  are 


based  on  differences  in  geographic  location 
or  specialty; 

"(ID  review  the  input  costs  (Including 
time,  professional  skills,  and  risks)  associat- 
ed with  the  provision  of  different  physi- 
cians' services; 

"(ill)  Identify  those  charges  recognized  as 
reasonable  under  section  1842(b)  which  are 
significantly  out-of-llne.  based  on  the  con- 
siderations of  clauses  (D  sind  (ID; 

"(iv)  assess  the  likely  impact  of  different 
adjustments  in  payment  rates,  particularly 
their  impact  on  physician  participation  in 
the  participation  program  established  under 
section  1842(h)  and  on  beneficiary  access  to 
necessary  physicians'  senices; 

"(v)  make  recommendations  on  ways  to  In- 
crease physician  participation  in  that  par- 
ticipation program  and  the  acceptance  of 
payment  under  part  B  on  an  assignment-re- 
lated basis; 

"(vi)  make  recommendations  respecting 
the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  making 
changes  in  the  payment  system  for  physi- 
cians' services  under  part  B  based  on  (I)  the 
Secretary's  study  under  section  603(b)(2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983 
(relating  to  payments  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  inpatients  on  the 
basis  of  diagnosis-related  groups)  and  (II) 
the  Offices  report  under  section  2309  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (relating  to 
physician  reimbursement  under  part  B); 

""(vii)  identify  those  procedures,  involving 
the  use  of  assistants  at  surgery,  for  which 
payment  for  those  assistants  should  not  be 
made  under  this  title  without  prior  approv- 
al; and 

""(vill)  identify  those  procedures  for  which 
an  opinion  of  a  second  physician  should  be 
required  before  payment  Is  made  under  this 
title. 

"'(C)  The  Commission  also  shall  advise  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  re- 
specting the  development  of  the  relative 
value  scale  under  section  1845.". 

(c)  Study  of  Relative  Value  Scale  for 
I*HYsiciANS'  Services.— Part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"STUDY  OF  relative  VALUE  SCALE  FOR 
PHYSICIANS'  SERVICES 

"Sec.  1845.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  devel- 
op a  relative  value  scale  that  establishes  a 
numerical  relationship  among  the  various 
physicians'  services  for  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  this  part. 

"(b)  In  developing  the  scale,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  among  other  Items— 

"(1)  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  under  section  2309  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

"'(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Assessment  Commission  under 
section  1886(e)(7KC).  and 

"(3)  factors  with  respect  to  the  Input  costs 
for  furnishing  particular  physicians'  serv- 
ices, such  as— 

"(A)  the  differences  In  costs  of  furnishing 
services  in  different  settings. 

"(B)  the  differences  In  skill  levels  and 
training  required  to  perform  the  services, 
and 

""(C)  the  time  required,  and  risk  Involved, 
in  furnishing  different  services. 

""(c)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  the  relative  value  scale  under 
this  section,  and  report  to  Congress  on  the 
development,  not  later  than  April  1,  1987. 
The  report  shall  include  recommendations 
for  the  application  of  the  scale  to  the  pay- 
ment for  physicians"  services  furnished 
under  this  part  on  or  after  October  1, 
1987.". 


(d)  Modification  of  Funding  Formula.— 
Section  1886(e)(6)(I)(ii)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Eighty-five"  and 

"15"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "PL'ty" 
and  "50  ". 

(e)  Staffing —Section  1886(eM6)(C)(i)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "25" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "35", 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985. 

SEC.  143  PART  B  PREMIUM 

Section  1839  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395r)  U  amended— 

(1)  in  suljsectlon  (e),  by  striking  out 
"1988  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■1989" 
each  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)(1).  by  striking  out  "or 
1986  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "".  1986. 
or  1987  ";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (fX2),  by  striking  out  "or 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  1987, 
or  1988  ". 

SEC.  144.  DETERMINATIONS  OF  INHERENT  REASON- 
ABLENESS OF  CHARGES  AND  CCSTOM- 
ARY  CHARGES  FOR  CERTAIN  FORMER 
HOSPITAL-COMPENSATED  PHYSI- 

CIANS 

(a)  Regulations  Relating  to  Inherent 
Reasonableness  or  Charges.— Section 
1842(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  Secretary  by  regulation  shall— 
"(A)  describe  the  factors  to  be  used  In  de- 
termining the  cases  (of  particular  Items  or 
services)  in  which  the  application  of  this 
subsection  results  In  the  determination  of  a 
reasonable  charge  that,  by  reason  of  its 
grossly  excessive  or  grossly  deficient 
amount,  is  not  inherently  reasonable,  and 

"(B)  provide  In  those  cases  for  the  factors 
that  will  be  considered  In  establishing  a  rea- 
sonable charge  that  is  realistic  and  equita- 
ble.". 

(b)  Computation  of  Customary  Charges 
FOR  Certain  Former  Hospital-Compensated 
Physicians.— (1)  In  applying  section  1842(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  pa>'ment  for 
physicians'  services  performed  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  in  the  case  of  a  physician  who 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  31. 
1982.  and  ending  on  January  31.  1985.  was  a 
hospital -compensated  physician  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (2))  but  who.  as  of  January  31. 
1985.  was  no  longer  a  hospital-compensated 
physician.  the  physician's  customary 
charges  shall— 

(A)  be  based  upon  the  physician's  actual 
charges  billed  during  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  March  31.  1985,  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  physician  who  is  not  a 
participating  physician  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1842(h)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
on  October  1.  1985.  be  deflated  (to  lake  into 
account  the  legislative  freeze  on  actual 
charges  for  nonparticipating  physicians' 
services)  by  multiplying  the  physician's  cus- 
tomary charges  by  .83. 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  the  term  "hospital- 
compensated  physician"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  services  furnished  to  patients  of  a 
hospital,  a  physician  who  is  compensated  by 
the  hospital  for  the  furnishing  of  physi- 
cians' services  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  part. 
SEC.  14S.  occupational  therapy  services. 

(a)  Coverage.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 1832(aK2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395k(a)(2))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  outpatient  physical  therapy  services 
(other  than  services  to  which  the  second 
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sentence  of  section  1861(p)  applies)  and  out- 
patient occupational  therapy  services  (other 
than  services  to  which  such  sentence  applies 
through  the  operation  of  section  1861(g)):". 
(b)  Limitation  on  Payments— Section 
1833(g)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "next  to  last  sentence" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "second  sen- 
tence", and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence;  "In  the  case  of  outpa- 
tient occupational  therapy  services  which 
are  descritied  in  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1861(p)  through  the  operation  of  sec- 
tion 1861(g),  with  respect  to  expenses  in- 
curred in  any  calendar  year,  no  more  than 
$500  shall  be  considered  as  incurred  ex 
penses  for  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).". 

(C)    CERTiriCATION    STANDARD.— (1)    SCCtlOn 

1835(a)<2)(C)     of     such     Act     (42     U.S.C. 
1395n(a)(2)(C))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  outpatient  occupa- 
tional therapy  services"  after  outpatient 
physical  therapy  services". 

(B)  in  clause  (i).  by  inserting  "or  occupa- 
tional therapy  services,  respectively"  after 
"physical  therapy  services",  and 

(C)  in  clause  (ii).  by  inserting  "or  qualified 
occupational  therapist,  respectively"  after 
"qualified  physical  therapist". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1835(a) 
of  such  Act  and  section  1866(e)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1395n(a).  1395cc(e))  are  each 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(or  meets  the  require- 
ments of  such  section  through  the  oper- 
ation of  section  1861(  <,'))"  after 
"1861(p)(4)(A)"  and  after  "1861(p)(4)(B) ". 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  (through  the  oper- 
ation of  section  1861(g))  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  outpatient  occupational  ther- 
apy services"  after  "(as  therein  defined)". 

(d)  Detinition  and  Inclusion  with  Other 
Part  B  Services.-(I)  Section  1861  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f) 
the  following  new  subsection: 
"Outpatient  Occupational  Therapy  Services 

"(g)  The  term  outpatient  occupational 
therapy  services'  has  the  meaning  given  the 
term  outpatient  physical  therapy  services' 
In  sutjsection  (p).  except  that  occupational' 
shall  l)e  substituted  for  'physical'  each  place 
it  appears  therein.". 

(2)  Section  1861(s)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(s)(2)(D))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing and  outpatient  occupational  therapy 
services"  after  outpatient  physical  therapy 
services". 

(3)  Section  1861(v)(S)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(v)(5)(A))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(including  through  the  operation  of 
section  1861(g))"  after  "section  1861(p)". 

(e)  Ekkective  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  expenses 
incurred  for  outpatient  occupational  ther- 
apy services  furnished  on  or  after  Octoljer  1. 
1985. 

SEC.  I4«.  PAYMENT  FOR  DIIRARI-E  MEDICAL  EQUIP- 
MENT 

(a)  Limiting  to  One  Percwtt  Increases  in 
Customary  and  Prevailing  Charges  for 
Durable  Medical  Equipment  Furnished  on 
Rental  Basis.— Section  1842  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(li)(l)  In  determining  the  customary  and 
prevailing  charge  levels  under  the  third  and 
fourth  sentences  of  subsection  (b)(3)  for  du- 
rable  medical   equipment   furnished   on   a 


rental  basis  (other  than  under  a  lease-pur- 
chase agreement)  during  the  12-month 
period  beginning  on  October  1.  1985.  the 
Secretary  shall  not  set  any  such  level  higher 
than  101  percent  of  the  same  level  as  was 
set  for  the  15-month  f)eriod  beginning  July 
1.  1984. •• 

(b)  Rewuirino  Payment  on  an  Assignment 
Basis  roR  Durable  Medical  Equipment 
Furnished  on  a  Rental  Basis —Section 
1842<ki  of  such  Act,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Payment  under  this  part  for  durable 
medical  equipment  furnished  on  a  rental 
basis  (other  than  under  a  lease-purchase 
agreement)  may  only  be  made  on  an  assign- 
ment-related basis  (as  defined  in  sulKection 
(h)(8))  or  to  a  provider  of  .services  with  an 
agreement  in  effect  under  section  1866.". 

(c)  Limiting  Increase  in  Prevailing 
Charges  for  Durable  Medical  Equipment 
TO  Consumer  Price  Index— Section  1842(k) 
of  such  Act.  as  previously  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  durable  medical  equip- 
ment, the  prevailing  charge  levels  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  clause  (ii)  of  the  third 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  for  any  12month 
period  (beginning  after  September  30,  1986) 
may  not  exceed  (in  the  aggregate)  the  levels 
determined  under  such  clause  (taking  into 
account  paragraph  (1),  if  applicable)  for  the 
preceding  12-month  period  by  a  percentage 
which  exceeds  the  percentage  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers (U.S.  city  average),  as  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  in  March  of  that  preceding 
12-month  period.". 

(d)  Clarification  or  Previous  Eftective 
Date— Section  2306(b)(2)  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 

"and  to  durable  medical  equipment  fur- 
nished on  or  after  July  1.  1985". 

(e)  Eftective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  (a).— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  dura- 
ble medical  equipment  furnished  on  or  after 
October  1.  1985. 

(2)  Subsection  (b).— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  dura- 
ble medical  equipment  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1.  1986. 

(3)  Subsection  (c).— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  dura- 
ble medical  equipment  furnished  on  or  after 
October  1.  1986. 

(4)  Subsection  (d).— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  take  effect  as 
though  it  were  included  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

SEC.  U7.  PAYMENT  FOR  ASSISTANTS  AT  SURGERY 
FOR  CERTAIN  I  ATARACT  OPERATIONS 
AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Payment.— Section 
1862(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395y(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (13), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

';  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'( 15)  which  are  for  services  of  an  assistant 
at  surgery  in  a  cataract  operation  unless, 
before  the  surgery  is  performed,  the  appro- 
priate utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organization  (under  part  B  of  title 
XI)  has  approved  of  the  use  of  such  an  as- 
sistant in  the  surgical  procedure  based  on 


the  existence  of  a  complicating  medical  con- 
dition ". 

(b)  Additional  PRO  Functions.— Section 
1154(a)(8)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320c- 
3(a)(8))  is  amended  by  inserting  t)efore  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  "or  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  section 
1862(a)(15)". 

(c)  Prohibition  for  Submitting  Bill  for 
Which  Payment  May  Not  Be  Made.— Sec- 
tion 1842  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (J)(2),  by  inserting  "or 
subsection  (I)"  after  "paragraph  (1)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (k).  added 
by  section  146(a)  of  this  title,  the  following 
new  subsection: 

'(1)(1)  If  a  physician  knowingly  and  will- 
fully bills  an  individual  enrolled  under  this 
part  for  actual  charges  for  services  as  an  as- 
sistant at  surgery  for  which  payment  may 
not  be  made  by  reason  of  section 
1862(a)(15),  the  Secretary  may  apply  sanc- 
tions against  such  physician  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (J)(2). 

■•(2)  If  a  physician  knowingly  and  willfully 
bills  an  individual  enrolled  under  this  part 
for  actual  charges  that  includes  a  charge  for 
an  assistant  at  surgery  for  which  payment 
may  not  be  made  by  reason  of  section 
1862(a)(15).  the  Secretary  may  apply  sanc- 
tions against  such  physician  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (j)(2).". 

(d)  Extension  of  Prohibition  to  Other 
Procedures.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  after  consultation  with  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
sion, shall  develop  recommendations  and 
guidelines  respecting  other  surgical  proce- 
dures for  which  an  assistant  at  surgery  is 
generally  not  medically  necessary  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  use  of  an  as- 
sistant at  surgery  is  medically  appropriate 
with  prior  approval  of  an  appropriate 
entity.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  April  1,  1986.  on  these 
recommendations  and  guidelines. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
performed  on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

SEC.  148.  LIMITATION  ON  MEDICARE  PAYMENT  FOR 
POST-CATARACT  SI  RGERY  PATIENTS 

(a)  Payment  for  Replacement  of  Lost  or 
Damaged  Cataract  Eyeglasses  and  Cata- 
ract Contact  Lenses.— With  respect  to  the 
payment  for  replacement  cataract  eye- 
glasses and  cataract  contact  lenses  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  beneficiary— 

( 1 )  payment  may  be  mEule  for  the  replace- 
ment only  once  every  year  of  lost  or  dam- 
aged cataract  eyeglasses,  and 

(2)  payment  may  be  made— 

(A)  In  the  first  year  after  surgery,  for  one 
original  cataract  contact  lens  for  each  eye 
and  for  the  replacement  only  twice  of  a  lost 
or  damaged  cataract  contact  lens  for  each 
eye,  and 

(B)  In  each  subsequent  year,  for  the  re- 
placement only  twice  of  a  lost  or  damaged 
cataract  contact  lens  for  each  eye. 

(b)  Determination  of  Separaii:  Payment 
Amounts  for  Prosthetic  Lenses  and  Pro- 
fessional Services— Section  1842(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8), 
added  by  section  144(a)  of  this  Act.  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  In  providing  payment  for  cataract 
eyeglasses  and  cataract  contact  lenses,  and 
professional  services  relating  to  them,  under 
this  part,  each  carrier  shall— 


■■(A)  provide  for  separate  determinations 
of  the  payment  amount  for  the  eyeglasses 
and  lenses  and  of  the  payment  amount  for 
the  professional  services,  and 

"(B)  not  recognize  as  reasonable  for  such 
eyeglasses  and  lenses  more  than  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  establishes  In 
guidelines  relating  to  the  Inherent  reason- 
ableness of  charges  for  such  eyeglasses  and 
lenses.". 

(c)  Effective  Date— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  Octol>er 
1.  1985. 

(2)  In  applying  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a),  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  any  cataract  eyeglasses  or  contact 
lenses  replaced  l>efore  October  1.  1985. 

SEC.      149.      nKMdSSTRATION      OF      PREVENTIVE 
HkAl  TH  sKRVIGES  LINDER  MEDICARE 

(a)  Demonstration  Program.- The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  establish  a  demonstration 
program  designed  to  reduce  disability  and 
dependency  through  the  provision  of  pre- 
ventive health  services  to  individuals  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  "medicare  benefici- 
aries"). 

(b>  Preventive  Health  Services  Under 
Demonstration  Program —The  preventive 
health  services  to  be  made  available  under 
the  demonstration  program  shall  include— 

(1)  health  screenings. 

(2)  health  risk  appraisals, 

(3)  Immunizations,  and 

(4)  counseling  on  and  Instruction  In— 

(A)  diet  and  nutrition, 

(B)  reduction  of  stress. 

(C)  exercise  and  exercise  programs. 

(D)  sleep  regulation. 

(E)  Injury  prevention. 

(P)  prevention  of  alcohol  smd  drug  abuse. 
(G)  prevention  of  mental  health  disorders. 
(H)  self -care,  including  use  of  medication, 
and 
(I)  reduction  of  smoking. 

(c)  Conduct  of  Program.- The  demonstra- 
tion program  shall— 

( 1 )  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  ac- 
credited public  or  private  nonprofit  schools 
of  public  health; 

(2)  be  conducted  In  no  fewer  than  five 
sites,  which  sites  shall  be  chosen  so  as  to  be 
geographically  diverse  and  shall  be  readily 
accessible  to  a  significant  number  of  medi- 
care beneficiaries; 

(3)  involve  community  outreach  efforts  at 
each  site  to  enroll  the  maximum  number  of 
medicare  l)eneficiaries  in  the  program;  and 

(4)  be  designed— 

(A)  to  test  alternative  methods  of  pay- 
ment for  preventive  health  services,  includ- 
ing payment  on  a  prepayment  basis  as  well 
as  payment  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

(B)  to  permit  a  variety  of  appropriate 
health  care  providers  to  furnish  preventive 
health  services,  including  physicians,  health 
educators,  nurses,  allied  health  pyersonnel. 
dieticians,  and  clinical  psychologists,  and 

(C)  to  facilitate  evaluation  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

(d)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  the  demonstration  project  In  order 
to  determine— 

( 1 )  the  short-term  and  long-term  costs  and 
benefits  of  providing  preventive  health  serv- 
ices for  medicare  beneficiaries.  Including 
any  reduction  in  inpatient  services  resulting 
from  providing  the  services,  and 

(2)  what  practical  financing  mechanisms 
exist    to   provide    payment    for    preventive 


health   services   under   title   XVIII   of   the 
Social  Security  Act. 

»e)  Reports  to  Congress— (1)  Not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  preliminary  report  to  the  Committ^'e  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent 
atives  and  to  the  Committee  on  Rnance  of 
the  Senate  on  the  progress  made  m  the 
demonstration  program,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sites  at  which  the  program  is 
being  conducted  and  the  preventive  health 
services  l>eing  provided  at  the  different 
sites. 

(2)  Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  final  report  to  those  Commit- 
tees on  the  demonstration  program  find 
shall  Include  In  the  rep>ort— 

(A)  the  evaluation  described  In  subsection 
(d).  and 

(B)  recommendations  for  appropriate  leg- 
islative changes  to  incorporate  pajinent  for 
cost-effective  preventive  health  services  into 
the  medicare  program. 

(f)  Funding.— Expenditures  made  for  the 
demonstration  program  shall  be  made  from 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  F\ind  (established  by  section 
1841  of  the  Social  Security  Act).  Grants  and 
payments  under  contracts  may  be  made 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  shall  t)e  made  in  such  Installments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 

(g)  Waiver  of  Medicare  Requirements.— 
The  Secretary  shall  waive  compliance  with 
such  requirements  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  the  extent  and  for 
the  period  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  demonstration  program. 
PART        D— OTHER        AND         APniTIONAL 

CHANGES  RKl.ATIM,  To  PART  H  ( iR  TO 
PARTS  A  A.VU  B  UK  THK  .MEUlCARt  PRO- 
GRAM 

SEC.  151.  EXTENSION  OF  PHYSICIAN  FEE  FREEZE 
FOR  CERTAIN  NON-PARTICIPATING 
PHYSICIANS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
THE  PARTICIPATING  PHYSICIAN  PRO- 
GRAM 

(a)  One-Year  Extension  for  Non-Partici- 
pating Physicians.— 

(1)  Extension.— Section  1842(b)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(b)<4)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(4)(A)",  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(11)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  senlces  fur- 
nished during  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1985.  by  a  physician  who  is 
not  a  participating  physician  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (h)(1))  at  the  time  of  furnishing 
the  services,  the  Secretary  shall  not  set  any 
level  higher  than  the  same  level  as  was  set 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  July  1. 
1983;  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  physician 
described  in  subparagraph  (E)(1).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  set  any  level  higher  than  the 
increase  percentage  (described  in  subpara- 
graph (E)(li))  above  the  level  that  was  set 
for  the  12-month  period  beginning  July  1. 
1983. 

"(Hi)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished during  a  12-month  period  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1.  1986,  by  a  physician 
who  Is  not  a  participating  physician  (as  de- 


fined In  subsection  (h)(1))  at  the  time  of 
furnishing  the  services,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  set  any  level  higher  than  the  same  level 
as  was  set  for  services  furnished  during  the 
previou.s  fLsoaj  year  for  physicians  »hc  were 
participating  physicians  on  the  last  day  of 
that  year  except  that  in  the  case  of  g  physi- 
cian described  m  subparagraph  En)',  the 
Secretary  shall  not  set  any  level  higher 
than  the  increase  percentage  described  In 
subparagraph  (Exii))  above  the  level  that 
was  set  for  services  furnished  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  for  physicians  who  were 
participating  physicians  on  the  last  day  of 
that  year  "; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  <B)— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "(l)"  after  "(B)",  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(11)  In  determining  the  reasonable  charge 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians  sen-ices 
furnished  during  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning October  1,  1985,  by  a  physician  who 
is  not  a  participating  physician  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (h)(1))  at  the  time  of  furnish- 
ing the  services,  the  customary  charges 
shall  be  the  same  customary  charges  as 
were  recognized  under  this  section  for  the 
12-month  f>eriod  begirmmg  July  1,  1983; 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  physician  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (E)(1).  the  custom- 
ary charges  may  not  exceed  the  customary 
charges  that  w  ere  recognized  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  12-month  period  t>eglnnlng  July 
1,  1983,  Increased  by  the  Increase  percent- 
age (descril>ed  In  subparacraph  (EKll)).": 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (O— 

(i)  by  Inserting  "(I)"  after  "(C)". 

(Ii)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(A)(1)"  each  place  It  appears, 
and 

(Hi)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(11)  In  determining  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  under  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (3)  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished during  periods  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  by  a  physician  who  was  not 
a  participating  physician  on  that  date,  the 
Secretary  shall  treat  the  level  as  set  under 
subparagraph  (AXll)  as  having  fully  provid- 
ed for  the  economic  changes  which  would 
have  been  taken  Into  account  but  for  the 
limitations  contained  In  subparagraph 
(AXii)."; 

(D)  In  subparagraph  (D)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "who  at  no  time"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "subsection  (h)(1))" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "who  was  not  a 
participating  physician  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (h)(1))  on  September  30.  1985". 

(II)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(D)",  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(11)(I)  In  determining  the  customary 
charges  for  physicians'  services  furnished 
during  the  12-month  period  lieginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986.  or  October  1.  1987.  by  a  physi- 
cian who  is  not  a  participating  physician  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (h)(1))  on  September 
30.  1986,  except  as  pro\1ded  In  subclause  (II) 
the  Secretary  shall  not  recognize  Increases 
In  actual  charges  for  services  furnished 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
October  1.  1985,  above  the  level  of  the  phy- 
sician's actual  charges  billed  during  the  3- 
month  period  ending  on  June  30, 1984. 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  who  was  a 
participating  physician  on  September  30. 
1985,  the  Secretary  shall  recognize  increases 
In  actual  charges  for  services  furnished 
during  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
October  1.  1985.  above  the  level  of  the  phy- 
sician's actual  charges  billed  during  the  3- 
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month  period  ending  on  June  30.  1984.  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  percentage  of 
such  an  increase  does  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  physician's 
actual  charges  for  services  furnished  over 
the  period  beginning  July  1.  1984.  and 
ending  September  30.  1985.";  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

■•(EXi)  With  respect  to  services  furnished 
during  a  12-month  period  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  a  physician  described  in  this  clause 
is  a  physician  who  is  not  a  participating 
physician  at  the  time  of  furnishing  the  serv- 
ices but  who  either  (I)  was  a  participating 
physician  on  September  30  before  that 
period,  or  (ID  accepted  payment  on  an  as- 
signment-related basis  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (h)(8))  for  all  claims  received  during 
the  immediately  preceding  12-month  period 
for  services  furnished  by  the  physician 
under  thi«  part  during  that  period. 

"(ii)  The  'increase  percentage'  described  in 
this  clause  is.  with  respect  to  a  physician  for 
items  and  services  furnished  during  a  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  October  1.  one- 
half  of  the  percentage  increase  that  other- 
wise would  be  applicable  to  services  fur- 
nished by  the  physician  if  the  physician  (I) 
had  been  a  participating  physician  on  the 
date  before  the  first  date  of  the  period,  and 
(II)  were  to  sign  up  to  be  a  participating 
physician  for  items  and  services  furnished 
during  the  period.". 

(2)  Continued  enforcement.— Section 
1842(j)(l)of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(j)(l)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  'In  the  case  of  a  physician  who  is 
not  a  participating  physician  for  items  and 
services  furnished  during  a  portion  of  the 
27-month  period  beginning  July  1.  1984.  the 
Secretary  shall  monitor  the  physician's 
actual  charges  to  individuals  enrolled  under 
this  part  for  physicians'  services  during  that 
portion  of  that  period.";  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting  ", 
or.  in  the  case  of  items  and  services  fur- 
nished during  fi.scal  year  1986  by  a  physi- 
cian who  was  a  participating  physician  on 
September  30.  1985.  If  such  physician  linow- 
Ingly  and  willfully  bills  individuals  enrolled 
under  this  part  for  actual  charges  which  are 
more  than  the  increase  percentage  (which 
may  be  recognized  under  subparagraph 
(DXiiXID)  above  such  physician's  actual 
charges  for  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
on  April  1.  1984"  after  "April  1.  1984". 

(3)  Eftecttive  date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

(b)  Incentives  for  Participating  Physi- 
cian Program.— 

(1)  One- YEAR  extewsion  of  transfer  of 
FUNDS  FOR  CARRIERS.— Section  2306(e)  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law 
98-369;  98  Stat.  1073)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  and  1985"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '.  1985.  and  1986 '. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'sulwections  (bM4).  (h).  and  (J)  of 
section  1842  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year  1985" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986".  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "A  significant  proportion  of 
such  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  expansion 
of  the  participating  physician  and  supplier 
program  and  for  the  development  of  profes- 
sional relations  staffs  dedicated  to  address- 
ing the  billing  and  other  problems  of  physi- 
cians and  suppliers  participating  in  that 
program.". 


(2)  Improvement  of  participating  physi- 
cian DIRECTORIES —Section  1842(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395u(i))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "a  directory  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "directories  (for  appro- 
priate local  geographic  areas)",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "for  that  area"  before 
"for  that  fiscal  year"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2).  by  striking  out  "The  directory"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    Each  directory"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "directory"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  directories",  and 

(il)  by  striking  out  "directory"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  appropriate  area  directory  or  directo- 
ries"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "directory"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  directories",  and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  each  ap- 
propriate area  directory  is  sent  to  each  par- 
ticipating physician  located  in  that  area.". 

(3)  Elimination  of  physician  assignment 
RATE  list.— Section  1842(1)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(Dd)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (h)(1)"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)  ". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  list  and"  and 
"the  list  and"  each  place  either  appears  in 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  of 
subsection  (h),  respectively. 

(4)  Information  on  the  participating 
physician  and  supplier  program  in  expla- 
nations or  medicare  benefits  for  unas- 
SIGNED  CLAIMS.— Section  1842(h)  of  such  Act, 
as  previously  amended  by  this  subsection,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  each 
explanation  of  benefits  provided  under  this 
part  for  services  furnished  in  the  United 
States,  in  conjunction  with  the  payment  of 
claims  under  section  1833(a)(1)  (made  other 
than  on  an  assignment-related  basis,  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (8)).  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  reminder  of  the  participating  phy- 
sician and  supplier  program  established 
under  this  subsection  (including  the  limita- 
tion on  charges  that  may  be  Imposed  by 
such  physicians  and  suppliers),  and 

"(B)  the  toll-free  telephone  number  or 
numbers,  maintained  under  paragraph  (2), 
at  which  a  beneficiary  may  obtain  Informa- 
tion on  participating  physicians  and  suppli- 
ers. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  claim  Is 
considered  to  be  paid  on  an  "assignment-re- 
lated basis"  if  the  claim  is  paid  on  the  basis 
of  an  assignment  described  in  subsection 
(b)(3)(B)(ii),  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)(6)(B),  or  under  the  procedure  described 
in  section  1870(f)(1). ". 

(5)  Effective  date.- Section  1842(b)(7)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added  by  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection,  shall  apply  to 
explanations  of  benefits  provided  on  or 
after  such  date  (not  later  than  April  1,  1986) 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  specify. 


SEC    152    PHYSICIA.V   PAYMENT  REVIEW   TOMMIS 
SION    ASn   DEVEI-OP.MENT   OF   RELA- 
TIVE VAUE  SCALE, 
(a)  Establishment  of  Commission.— Part 

B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

new  section: 

"physician  payment  review  commission 
■  Sec.  1845.  (a)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  the 
the  "Director"  and  the  Office',  respectively) 
shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
mission'), to  be  composed  of  individuals 
with  expertise  in  the  provision  and  financ- 
ing of  physicians"  services  appointed  by  the 
Director  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service). 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  11 
individuals.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  first  be  appointed  no  later  than  De- 
cember 1.  1985.  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
except  that  the  Director  may  provide  ini- 
tially for  such  shorter  terms  as  will  Insure 
that  (on  a  continuing  basis)  the  terms  of  no 
more  than  four  members  expire  In  any  one 
year. 

"(3)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  Include  physicians,  other  health  pro- 
fessionals, individuals  skilled  In  the  conduct 
and  interpretation  of  biomedical,  health 
services,  and  health  economics  research,  and 
representatives  of  consumers  and  the  elder- 
ly. The  Director  shall  seek  nominations 
from  a  wide  range  of  groups,  including— 

"(A)  national  organizations  representing 
physicians,  including  medical  specialty  orga- 
nizations, 

"(B)  organizations  representing  the  elder- 
ly and  consumers, 

"(C)  national  organizations  representing 
medical  schools. 

"(D)  national  organizations  representing 
hospitals,  including  teaching  hospitals,  and 

"(E)  national  organizations  representing 
health  benefits  programs. 

••(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  February  1  of  each  year  (beginning 
with  1987),  regarding  adjustments  to  the 
reasonable  charge  levels  for  physicians' 
services  recognized  under  section  1842(b) 
and  changes  in  the  methodology  for  deter- 
mining the  rates  of  payment,  and  for 
making  payment,  for  physicians'  services 
under  this  title  and  other  items  and  services 
under  this  part. 

"(2)  In  making  Its  recommendations,  the 
Commission  shall— 

"(A)  consider,  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  reduc- 
ing, the  differences  In  payment  amounts  for 
physicians'  services  under  this  part  which 
are  based  on  differences  in  geographic  loca- 
tion or  specialty; 

"(B)  review  the  input  costs  (including 
time,  professional  skills,  and  risks)  associat- 
ed with  the  provision  of  different  physi- 
cians' services; 

"(C>  identify  those  charges  recognized  as 
reasonable  under  section  1842(b)  which  are 
significantly  out-of-llne,  based  on  the  con- 
siderations of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B); 

"(D)  assess  the  likely  Impact  of  different 
adjustments  in  payment  rates,  particularly 
their  impact  on  physician  participation  in 
the  participation  program  established  under 
section  1842(h)  and  on  beneficiary  access  to 
necessary  physicians'  services: 


"(E)  make  recommendations  on  ways  to 
increase  physician  participation  in  that  par- 
ticipation program  and  the  acceptance  of 
payment  under  this  part  on  an  assignment- 
related  basis; 

"(F)  make  recommendations  respecting 
the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  making 
changes  in  the  payment  system  for  physi- 
cians' services  under  this  part  based  on  (i) 
the  Secretary's  study  under  section 
603(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (relating  to  payments  for 
physicians'  services  furnished  to  hospital  in- 
patients on  the  basis  of  diagnosis-related 
groups)  and  (ii)  the  Office's  report  under 
section  2309  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  (relating  to  physician  reimbursement 
under  this  part); 

"(G)  identify  those  procedures.  Ir.volvlng 
the  use  of  assistants  at  surgery,  for  which 
payment  for  those  assistants  should  not  be 
made  under  this  title  without  prior  approv- 
al; 

"(H)  identify  those  procedures  for  which 
an  opinion  of  a  second  physician  should  be 
required  before  payment  is  made  under  this 
title;  and 

"(I)  evaluate  the  method  for  calculating 
the  number  of  full-time-equivalent  residents 
set  forth  in  section  1902(h)(4)(D)  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  revisions  In,  or 
alternatives  to.  that  method. 

"(3)  The  Commission  also  shall  advise  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  re- 
specting the  development  of  the  relative 
value  scale  under  subsection  (e). 

""(c)(1)  The  following  provisions  of  section 
1886(e)(6)  shall  apply  to  the  Commission  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  the  Pro- 
spective Payment  Assessment  Commission: 

■  (A)  Subparagraph  (C)  (relating  to  staff- 
ing and  administration  generally). 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (D)  (relating  to  com- 
pensation of  members). 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (F)  (relating  to  access 
to  information). 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (G)  (relating  to  re- 
ports and  use  of  funds). 

"(E)  Subparagraph  (H)  (relating  to  peri- 
odic GAO  audits). 

"(F)  Subparagraph  (J)  (relating  to  re- 
quests for  appropriations). 

"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
the  Commission  shall  collect  and  assess  in- 
formation on  medical  and  surgical  proce- 
dures and  services,  including  information  on 
regional  variations  of  medical  practice.  In 
collecting  and  assessing  information,  the 
Commission  shall— 

"(A)  utilize  existing  information,  both 
published  and  unpublished,  where  possible, 
collected  and  assessed  either  by  Its  own 
staff  or  under  other  arrangements  made  In 
accordance  with  this  section, 

"(B)  carry  out,  or  award  grants  or  con- 
tracts for,  original  research  and  experimen- 
tation, where  existing  information  is  Inad- 
equate for  the  development  of  useful  and 
valid  guidelines  by  the  Commission,  and 

""(C)  adopt  procedures  allowing  any  inter- 
ested party  to  submit  information  with  re- 
spect to  physicians'  services  (including  new 
practices,  such  as  the  use  of  new  technol- 
ogies and  treatment  modalities),  which  In- 
formation the  Commission  shall  consider  in 
making  reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  Congress. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
sums  shall  be  payable  from  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. ". 

(b)  Development  of  Relative  Value  Scale 
FOR  Physicians'  Services.— Section  1845  of 


the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  rela- 
tive value  scale  that  establishes  a  numerical 
relationship  among  the  various  physicians' 
services  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  or  under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX. 

"(2)  In  developing  the  scale,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  among  other  items— 

"(A)  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  under  section  2309  of  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

"(B)  the  recommendations  of  the  Physi- 
cian Payment  Review  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)(3).  and 

"(C)  factors  with  respect  to  the  Input 
costs  for  furnishing  particular  physicians' 
services,  such  as— 

"(i)  the  differences  in  costs  of  furnishing 
services  in  different  settings, 

"(ID  the  differences  in  skill  levels  and 
training  required  to  perform  the  services, 
and 

•'(III)  the  time  required,  and  risk  involved, 
in  furnishing  different  ser\'ices. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  the  relative  value  scale  under 
this  section,  and  report  to  Congress  on  the 
development,  not  later  than  April  1,  1987. 
The  report  shall  include  recommendations 
for  the  application  of  the  scale  to  payment 
for  physicians'  services  furnished  under  this 
part  on  or  after  October  1.  1987.". 

SEC.  153.  PAYME.NT  FOR  DtRABLE  MEDICAL  EQIIIP- 
.ME.Vr. 

(a)  Freezing  Customary  and  Prevailing 
Charges  for  Items  Furnished  on  Rental 
Basis  and  Home  Oxygen  Services.— Section 
1842  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  In  determining  the  customary  and 
prevailing  charge  levels  under  the  third  and 
fourth  sentences  of  subsection  (b)(3)— 

••(A)  for  durable  medical  equipment  fur- 
nished on  a  rental  basis  (other  than  under  a 
lease-purchase  agreement),  and 

■•(B)  for  oxygen  therapy  services  fur- 
nished. 

during  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
October  1,  1985,  the  Secretary  shall  not  set 
any  such  level  higher  than  the  same  level  as 
was  set  for  the  15-month  period  beginning 
July  1,  1984.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  •oxygen  therapy  services'  means  dura- 
ble medical  equipment,  accessories,  and  sup- 
plies for  the  provision  of  oxygen  therapy  In 
a  patient's  home.". 

(b)  Requiring  Payment  on  an  Assignment 
Basis  for  Durable  Medical  Equipment 
Furnished  on  a  Rental  Basis  and  for 
Oxygen  Therapy  Services.— Section  1842(k) 
of  such  Act,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Payment  under  this  part  for  durable 
medical  equipment  furnished  on  a  rental 
basis  (other  than  under  a  lease-purchase 
agreement)  and  for  oxygen  therapy  services 
may  only  be  made  on  an  assignment-related 
basis  (as  defined  In  subsection  (h)(8))  or  to  a 
provider  of  services  with  an  agreement  In 
effect  under  section  1866.". 

(c)  Limiting  Increase  in  Prevailing 
Charges  for  Durable  Medical  Equipment 
TO  Consumer  Price  Index.— Section  1842(k) 
of  such  Act,  as  previously  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  durable  medical  equip- 
ment, the  prevailing  charge  levels  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  clause  (11)  of  the  third 


sentence  of  subsection  (b)  for  any  12-month 
period  (beginning  after  September  30,  1986) 
may  not  exceed  (in  the  aggregate)  the  levels 
determined  under  such  clause  (taking  into 
account  paragraph  (1).  If  applicable)  for  the 
preceding  12-month  fjeriod  by  a  percentage 
which  exceeds  the  percentage  increase  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers (U.S.  city  average),  as  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  the  12-month 
period  ending  in  March  of  that  preceding 
12-month  period.". 

(d)  Clarification  of  Previous  Effective 
Date.— Section  2306(b)(2)  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 
•and  to  durable  medical  equipment  fur- 
nished on  or  after  July  1.  1985". 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Subsection  lai.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  dura- 
ble medical  equipment  (including  oxygen 
therapy  services)  furnished  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985. 

(2)  Subsection  ibi.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  dura- 
ble medical  equipment  furnished  on  or  after 
January  1.  1986 

(3)  Subsection  (ci.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  dura- 
ble medical  equipment  furnished  on  or  after 
October  1.  1986. 

(4)  Subsection  idi.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  take  effect  es 
though  it  were  Included  in  the  enactment  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

SEC.    154.   PAYMENT  FOR  CLINICAL   LABORATORY 
SERVICES. 

(a)  Changing  Month  of  AmniAL  Update 
FROM  July  to  October.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1833(h)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(h))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1987"  and 
•July  1,  1987'^  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•September  30.  1987  "  and  'October  1.  1987", 
respectively,  each  place  either  appears,  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  '(to 
become  effective  on  October  1  of  each 
year)"  after  ••adjusted  annually". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  clini- 
cal laboratory  diagnostic  tests  performed  on 
or  after  July  1,  1986. 

(3)  Transition— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Service  shall  provide  that  the 
annual  adjustment  under  section  1833(h)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  1986— 

(A)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1986. 

(B)  shall  apply  for  the  12-month  period 
beginning  on  that  date,  and 

(C)  shall  take  Into  account  the  percentage 
Increase  or  decrease  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  all  urban  consumers  (United 
States  city  average)  occurring  over  a  15- 
month  period,  rather  than  over  a  12-month 
period. 

(b)  Providing  ceiling  on  rates.— 

(1)  Ceiling  on  payments.— Paragraphs 
(1)(D)(1)  and  (2)(D)(1)  of  section  1833(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(a)) 
are  etich  simended  by  inserting  after  "'lesser 
of  the  amount  determined  under  such  fee 
schedule"  the  following:  "•,  the  limitation 
amount  for  that  test  determined  imder  sub- 
section (h)(4)(B),"". 

(2)  Establishment  of  limitation 
AMOUNT.— Section  1833(h)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ""(A)'"  after  ••(4)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

•"(B)  For  purposes  of  subsections 
(a)(l)(D)(l)  and  (a)(2>(D)(i).  the  limitation 
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amount  for  a  clinical  diagnostic  laboratory 
t«8t  performed— 

"(l)  on  or  after  January  1.  1986.  and 
before  October  1.  1986.  Is  equal  to  US  per 
cent  of  the  median  of  all  the  fee  schedules 
established  for  that  test  for  that  laboratory 
setting  under  paragraph  (1).  or 

"(II)  after  September  30,  1986,  and  so  long 
as  a  fee  schedule  for  the  test  has  not  been 
established  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Is  equal  to 
110  percent  of  the  median  of  all  the  fee 
schedules  established  for  that  test  for  that 
laboratory  setting  under  paragraph  (1).". 

(3)  ErrKTivE  datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  clini- 
cal diagnostic  laboratory  tests  performed  on 
or  after  January  1.  1986. 

(c)  RlPORT  ow  Minimum  Stajtdaiios  for 
Clinical  LABORAToRir-s  that  arx  Part  or,  or 
AssociATXD  WITH.  Physiciams'  Omcts.— 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  report  to  Congress,  not  later  than 
12  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  on  the  standards  that  might  t>e 
established  under  the  medicare  program  for 
clinical  laboratories  which  are  part  of  or  as- 
sociated with  a  physicians  office  to  assure 
the  health  and  safety  of  individuals  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  laboratories  perform 
clinical  diagnostic  laboratory  tests  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  program. 
In  recommending  standards,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  differences  In  the  scope, 
type,  and  complexity  of  tests  performed  by 
such  laboratories  and  such  other  factors  as 
may  Indicate  a  need  for  different  standards 
for  laboratories  with  different  characteris- 
tics. 

SEC.  lU.  VISION  care. 

(a)  OcriNiNO  Skrvicks  an  OrroMrrRisT 
Can  Provids.— Clause  (4)  of  section  1861<r) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x(r))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(4) 
a  doctor  of  optometry,  but  only  with  respect 
to  the  provision  of  Items  or  services  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (s)  which  he  Is  legally 
authorized  to  perform  as  a  doctor  of  optom- 
etry by  the  State  in  which  he  performs 
them,  or". 

(b)  EmcTivE  Datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  April  1,  1986. 

SEC.  IS«.  SEtX)ND  OPINIONa 

(a)  In  Obnkral.— Title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"SSCONS  OPINIONS  FOR  CXRTAIN  STniCtCAL 
PROCEDtTRES 

"Sk.  1890.  (a)  Condition  op  Payment.— 
No  payment  shall  be  made  under  part  A  or 
part  B  with  respect  to  Items  or  services  fur- 
nished In  connection  with  a  surgical  proce- 
dure listed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  unless  the  Individual  undergo- 
ing the  procedure  obtains  a  second  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  and  appropriateness  of 
such  procedure.  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
an  opinion  Is  the  second  opinion,  the  first 
opinion  must  be  made  by  a  physician  who  Is 
qualified  to  perform  the  surgical  procedure, 
and  the  second  opinion  Is  any  subsequent 
opinion  made  by  a  physician  of  the  appro- 
priate specialty,  as  determined  under  sub- 
section (b)(3).  Such  second  opinion  need  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  first  opinion  In 
order  for  payment  to  be  made. 

"(b)  Surgical  Procedures  to  Which  Con- 
dition Applies.— 

"(1)  Secretary  to  establish  list.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  ILst  of  not  less 
than  10  surgical  procedures  to  which  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  apply.  The 


Secretary  shall  establish  such  list  based 
upon  the  following  criteria: 

"(A)  The  procedure  Is  one  which  generally 
can  be  postponed  without  undue  rlslt  to  the 
patient. 

•(B)  The  procedure  Is  a  high  volume  pro- 
cedure among  patients  who  are  covered 
under  the  programs  established  under  this 
title,  or  is  a  high  cost  procedure, 

"(C)  The  procedure  has  a  comparatively 
high  rate  of  nonconflrmatlon  upon  request- 
ing a  second  opinion,  based  upon  data  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  from  any  sources. 

"(2)  List  variations  -The  Secretary  may 
vary  the  list  on  a  SUte  by-SUte  basis,  or 
within  areas  of  a  State,  If  data  available 
with  regard  to  volume  and  costs  of  proce- 
dures suggest  that  to  do  so  would  be  cost  ef- 
fective and  would  better  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  List  to  specify  specialists  who  must 
RENDER  SECOND  OPINION.— The  Secretary 
shall  specify,  for  each  procedure  on  a  list  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection,  the  type  or 
types  of  board  certified  or  board  eligible 
specialists  who  must  l)e  consulted  for  the 
second  opinion,  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  procedure. 

"(c)  Rbterkal  Mechanism  por  Second 
Opinions.— 

"(1)  Use  of  pro  as  referral  center.— The 
Secretary  shall  enter  Into  or  modify  con- 
tracts with  utilization  and  quality  control 
peer  review  organizations  under  which  such 
organizations  shall  serve  as  referral  centers 
for  second  opinions  required  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Referral  of  patient.— The  organiza- 
tion shall  maintain  a  list  of  physicians  quail - 
fled  to  provide  a  second  opinion  and  shall 
advise  the  patient  as  to  which  physicians 
are  participating  physicians  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  184i(h))  and  which  phy- 
sicians have  agreed  to  accept  assignment  for 
second  opinions.  If  the  patient  seeking  the 
second  opinion  so  requests,  the  organization 
shall  refer  such  patient  to  a  physician  of 
the  appropriate  specialty  for  purposes  of 
providing  the  second  opinion. 

"(3)  Freedom  of  choice  of  patient  to 
CHOOSE  physician.— Subject  to  paragraph 
(4).  the  patient  may  choose  any  physician  of 
the  proper  specialty  to  provide  the  second 
opinion. 

"(4)  Physicians  prohibited  from  provid- 
ing SECOND  opinion.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  second  opli.lon  may  not  be  provid- 
ed by  a  physician  who  Is  affiliated  with,  or 
has  any  direct  or  Indirect  common  financial 
Interest  with,  the  physician  who  rendered 
the  first  opinion  that  the  procedure  was 
necessary. 

"(5)      PORWARDINO      OF     RELEVANT     MEDICAL 

RECORDS.— Each  such  organization  shall.  If 
the  patient  seeking  the  second  opinion  so 
requests,  obtain  the  relevant  medical 
records  from  the  physician  who  rendered 
the  first  opinion  that  the  procedure  was 
necessary,  and  provide  the  relevant  Informa- 
tion to  the  physician  selected  by  the  patient 
to  render  the  second  opinion  In  such  form 
so  as  not  to  identify  the  physician  who  ren- 
dered the  first  opinion. 

"(8)  Use  of  other  entities  as  referral 
CENTERS— (A)  If  no  utilization  and  quality 
control  peer  review  organization  Is  available 
to  perform  the  functions  descrit>ed  in  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  or  local  agency  or 
appropriate  private  entity  to  perform  such 
functions. 

"(B)  If  a  State  Is  utilizing  an  entity  other 
than  a  utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organization  to  provide  referrals  for 


second  opinions  for  purposes  of  title  XIX. 
the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an  agreement 
under  this  section  with  such  entity  (rather 
than  with  a  utilization  and  quality  control 
peer  review  organization)  to  perform  the 
functions  described  In  this  section  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  arrange- 
ment would  Ije  more  cost  effective  and 
would  adequately  protect  the  patients  re 
ceivlng  benefits  under  this  title. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
utilization  and  quality  control  peer  review 
organization  Is  not  able  to  perform  the  re- 
ferral services  described  in  this  sul)sectlon 
In  a  manner  that  adequately  protects  pa- 
tients, the  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  or  local  agency  or 
appropriate  private  entity  to  perform  such 
functions. 

"(d)  Exceptions  to  Requirement.— The 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply- 

"(1)  If  delay  in  providing  the  surgical  pro- 
cedure would  result  In  a  risk  to  the  patient: 

"(2)  If  no  physician  is  available  (within 
such  reasonable  limits  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  by  regulation)  who  Is  (A)  an  ap- 
propriate specialist,  and  <B!  a  participating 
physician  or  a  physician  who  has  agreed  to 
accept  assignment  for  the  second  opinion:  or 

"(3)  the  surgical  procedure  is  to  be  per- 
formed on  a  patient  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  or  com 
petltlve  medical  plan  having  a  risk-sharing 
contract  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
1876(g). 

"(e)  Duties  of  Physicians,  Hospitals,  and 
Ambulatory  Surgical  Centers  To  Notify 
Patients.— 

"(1)  Notice.— Any  physician,  before  per- 
forming a  surgical  procedure  which  requires 
a  second  opinion  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  any  hospital  or  ambulatory  surgical 
center,  before  a  patient  Is  furnished  seri'ices 
at  the  hospital  or  center  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  such  a  procedure,  shall 
inform  the  patient  in  writing  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  obtaining  a  second  opinion,  and  make 
available  to  the  patient,  or  to  the  entity  per- 
forming referral  services  under  subsection 
(c)  If  so  requested  by  the  patient,  any  medi- 
cal records  available  to  such  physiciain.  hos- 
pital, or  center  that  are  necessary  in  order 
for  the  patient  to  obtain  such  second  opin- 
ion. 

"(2)  Sanctions— (A)  In  the  case  of  any 
physician,  hospital,  or  ambulatory  surglcsJ 
center  which  fails  to  notify  a  patient  of  the 
need  to  obtain  a  second  opinion  or  falls  to 
make  available  medical  records,  as  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  may— 

"(I)  Impose  a  civil  monetary  penalty  and 
assessment.  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
penalties  are  authorized  under  section 
1128A(a).  or 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
failure,  bar  the  physician,  hospital,  or  am- 
bulatory surgical  center  from  participation 
under  the  program  under  this  title  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years,  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  1862(d), 

or  both.  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  any  item  or  service 
furnished  by  a  physician,  hospital,  or  ambu- 
latory surgical  center  during  the  period 
when  It  is  barred  from  participation  in  the 
program  under  this  title  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  bar  a  physi- 
cian, hospital,  or  ambulatory  surgical  center 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  If  such  physi- 
cian, hospital,  or  ambulatory  surgical  center 
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is  a  sole  source  of  essential  services  in  a 
community. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
access  of  beneficiaries  to  physicians'  serv- 
ices, hospital  services,  and  other  surgical  fa- 
cility services  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  title  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  bar  a  physician,  hospital,  or  ambulato- 
ry surgical  center  from  participation  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A). 

■■(D)  In  any  case  where  payment  under 
this  title  is  denied  by  reason  of  this  section, 
and  a  physician,  hospital,  or  ambulatory 
surgical  center  failed  to  notify  the  patient 
as  required  by  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary 
shall,  out  of  any  civil  monetary  penalty  or 
assessment  collected  from  such  physician, 
hospital,  or  ambulatory  surgical  center  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  make  a  payment  to 
the  patient  in  the  nature  of  restitution  for 
amounts  paid  by  such  patient  to  such  physi- 
cian, hospital,  or  ambulatory  surgical  center 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  paid 
under  this  title. 

"(f )  Notice  by  Secretary.— 

■■(1)  Notice  to  physicians,  hospitals,  and 
ambulatory  surgical  centers.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  all  physicians,  all  hospitals 
having  agreements  under  section  1866.  and 
all  ambulatory  surgical  centers  having  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  described  in 
section  1832(a)(2)(P)  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  The  notice  shall  include  the  ap- 
plicable list  of  surgical  procedures  to  which 
such  requirements  apply,  and  a  description 
of  the  penalties  for  failure  to  notify  a  pa- 
tient concerning  such  requirements. 

"(2)  Notice  to  beneficiaries.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  periodic  notice  to  all 
beneficiaries  under  this  title  of  the-  require- 
ments of  this  section,  including  the  applica- 
ble list  of  the  surgical  procedures  to  which 
such  requirements  apply  and  information 
about  the  availability  of  the  referral  serv- 
ices described  in  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  applicable  lists  and  informa- 
tion about  referral  services  available  at  dis- 
trict and  branch  offices  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration,  in  the  offices  of  carriers, 
and  to  senior  citizen  organizations.". 

(bi    Waiver    of    Deductible    and    Copay- 

MENTS.— 

'D  Deductible.— Section  1833(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C,  13951(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■and"  before  "(4)", 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ". 
and  (5 1  such  deductible  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  items  and  services  furnished  in 
connection  with  obtaining  a  second  opinion 
required  under  section  1890  (or  a  third  opin- 
ion, if  such  second  opinion  was  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  first  opinion)". 

(2)  Copayments  — (A)  Section  1833(B)(1)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951(a)(1))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(F)",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  (G)  with  respect  to  items  and  services 
furnished  in  connection  with  obtaining  a 
second  opinion  required  under  section  1890 
(or  a  third  opinion,  if  such  second  opinion 
was  in  disagreement  with  the  first  opinion), 
the  amounts  paid  shall  be  100  percent  of 
the  reasonable  charges  for  such  items  and 
services;". 

(B)  Section  1833(a)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13951(a)(2)(A))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ■■.  items  and  services  furnished  in  con- 
nection with  obtaining  a  second  opinion  re- 
quired under  section  1890  (or  a  third  opin- 
ion, if  such  second  opinion  was  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  first  opinion),"  after  "(other 
than  durable  medical  equipment)". 

(C)  Section  1833(a)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  13951(a)(2)(D))  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  'or  to  a  provider  having  an  agree- 
ment under  section  1866"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "to  a  provider  having  an  agree- 
ment under  section  1866,  or  for  tests  fur- 
nished in  connection  with  obtaining  a 
second  opinion  required  under  section  1890 
(or  a  third  opinion,  if  such  second  opinion 
was  in  disagreement  with  the  first  opin- 
ion)", 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Exclusions  from  coverage,— Section 
1862(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U,S.C, 
1395g(a)).  as  amended  by  section  147(a)  of 
this  Act,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (15)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ':  or":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(16)  furnished  in  connection  with  a  surgi- 
cal procedure  if  a  second  opinion  is  required 
under  section  1890  but  Is  not  obtained,", 

(2)  Provider  agreements —Section 
1866(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S,C, 
1395cc(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (H)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ',  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■■(I)  to  notify  beneficiaries  under  this  title 
for  whom  surgery  is  to  be  performed  of  the 
need  to  obtain  a  second  opinion  if  such  sur- 
gery is  a  procedure  listed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1890,", 

(3)  Functions  of  peer  review  organiza- 
tions,—Section  1154(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.SC,  1395c-3(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■■(12)  The  organization  shall  perform  the 
referral  functions  for  second  opinions  de- 
scribed in  section  1890(c),", 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— (1)  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
items  and  services  furnished  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  promulgate  final  regulations 
necessary  to  implement  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  within  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Interim  List.— (1)  If  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  not  estab- 
lished a  list  or  lists  of  surgical  procedures 
requiring  second  opinions,  as  required  under 
section  1890  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  then  the  following  list 
shall  be  in  effect  for  purposes  of  such  sec- 
tion: 

Coronary  artery  bypass. 

Cardiac  pacemaker  Implantation. 

Cataract  surgery. 

Gall  bladder  surgery. 

FYostate  surgery. 

Knee  surgery. 

Hysterectomy. 

Back  surgery. 

Hernia  repair. 

Hemorrhoidectomy. 

(2)  The  list  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  es- 
tablishes a  new  list  for  the  applicable  State 
or  area  pursuant  to  section  1890. 

(f)  Study —The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  results  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 


section.  Such  study  shall  include  any 
changes  in  utilization  of  surgical  prcx*- 
dures.  changes  in  nonconfirmation  rates  of 
second  opinions,  and  outcomes  in  cases 
where  surgery  is  not  done  after  a  second 
opinion  failed  to  confirm  the  necessity  of 
the  surgical  procedure.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Con- 
gress within  30  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  157  changing  medicare  appkai  rights 

(a)  Permitting  Provider  Representation 
OF  Beneficiaries.— Section  1869(b)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.SC  1395ff(b)(l)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  'Sections  206(a).  1102. 
and  1871  shall  not  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  to  prohibit  an  Individual 
from  being  represented  under  this  subsec- 
tion by  a  person  that  furnishes  or  supplies 
the  Individual,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
services  or  items  solely  on  the  basis  that  the 
person  furnishes  or  supplies  the  individual 
with  such  a  service  or  Item,". 

(b)  Review  of  Part  B  Determinations.- 
(1)  Section  1869  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ff )  Is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  'or  part  B"  in  subsection 

(a)  after  "amount  of  benefits  under  part  A". 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  part  B"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(C)  after  "part  A",  and 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (IXC),  In 
the  case  of  a  claim  arising— 

"(A)  under  part  A.  a  hearing  shall  not  be 
available  to  an  individual  under  paragraph 
(1)(C)  if  the  aimount  in  controversy  Is  less 
than  $100  and  judicial  review  shall  not  be 
available  to  the  individual  under  that  para- 
graph if  the  amount  in  controversy  Is  less 
than  $1,000:  or 

"(B)  under  part  B.  a  hearing  shall  not  be 
available  to  an  individual  under  paragraph 
(1)(C)  if  the  amount  in  controversy  Is  less 
than  $500  and  Judicial  review  shall  not  be 
available  to  the  indiudual  under  that  para- 
graph if  the  aggregate  amount  in  controver- 
sy is  less  than  $1,000. 

In  determining  the  amount  in  controversy, 
the  Secretary,  under  regulations,  shall  allow 
two  or  more  claims  to  be  aggregated  If  the 
claims  involve  the  delivery  of  similar  or  re- 
lated services  to  the  same  Indlvldua}  or  in- 
volve common  issues  of  law  and  fact  arising 
from  services  furnished  to  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals,", 

(2)  Section  1842(b)(3)(C)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395u(b)(3)(C))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$100  or  more"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  least  $100.  but  not  more  than 
$500". 

(3)  Section  1879(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C, 
139Spp(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  'sec- 
tion 1869(b)"  and  all  that  follows  through 

•part  B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 1869(b)  and  1842(b)<3KC)  (as  may  be 
applicable)", 

(c)  Effective  Dates,— (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  takes  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  claims  submitted  on  or 
after  October  1.  1985, 

SEC,  1S«.  EXTENSION  OF  ON  LOK  WAIVER 

(a)  Continued  Approval.— 

(1)  Medicare  waivers.— Notwithstanding 
any  limitations  contained  in  section  222  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
and  section  402(a)  of  the  Scx-ial  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  find  Human  Services  shtdl  continue 
approval  of  the  risk-sharing  application  (de- 
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scribed  In  section  603(c)(1)  of  Public  Law  98- 
21)  for  waivers  of  certain  requirements  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  after 
the  end  of  the  period  described  In  that  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Medicaid  waivers— Notwithstanding 
any  limitations  contained  in  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
approve  any  application  of  the  Department 
of  Health  Services.  SUte  of  California,  for  a 
waiver  of  requirements  of  title  XIX  of  such 
Act  in  order  to  continue  carrying  out  the 
demonstration  project  referred  to  in  section 
603(c)(2)  of  Public  Law  98-21  after  the  end 
of  the  period  described  in  that  section. 

(b)  Terms.  Coitditions.  and  Period  or  Ap- 
proval.—The  Secretary'!  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication (or  renewal  of  an  application) 
under  this  section— 

( 1 )  shall  be  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  applied  with  respect  to  the  corre- 
sponding application  under  section  603(c)  of 
Public  Law  98-21  as  of  July  1,  1985.  except 
that  requirements  relating  to  collection  and 
evaluation  of  information  for  demonstration 
purposes  (and  not  for  operational  puriKwes) 
shall  not  apply:  and 

(2)  shall  remain  In  effect  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  applicant  no 
longer  complies  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1). 

PART  E— CHANGES  RELATING  TO  THE 
MEDICAID  PSOGRAM 

SEC.  I«I.  SERVICES  FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN 

(a)  Expanded  Coverage.— Section 
1905(n)<l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  139«d(n)(l))lsamended- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma. 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  otherwise  meets  the  Income  and  re- 
sources requirements  of  a  State  plan  under 
part  A  of  title  IV;  and". 

(b)  Optional  Expansion  or  Pregnancy- 
Related  Services.— Section  1902(a)<10)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(10))  is  amend- 
ed, in  the  matter  after  subparagraph  (D) 
thereof— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(IV)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
following:  ",  and  (V)  the  making  available  to 
all  pregnant  women  covered  under  the  plan 
of  services  relating  to  pregnancy  (Including 
pre-natal,  delivery,  and  post-partum  serv- 
ices) or  to  any  other  condition  which  may 
complicate  pregnancy  shall  not.  by  reason 
of  subparagraph  (B).  require  the  making 
available  of  these  services,  or  the  making 
available  of  such  serrices  of  the  same 
amount,  duration,  and  scope,  to  any  other 
individuals". 

(c)  Post-Partum  Eligibility  roR  Preg- 
nant Women.— Section  1902(e)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396b(e))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  A  woman  who.  while  pregnant,  Is  eli- 
gible for,  has  applied  for.  and  has  received 
medical  assistance  under  the  State  plan, 
shall  be  deemed  to  remain  pregnant,  for 
purposes  of  the  provision  of  all  pregnancy- 
related  Bind  post-partum  medical  assistance 
under  the  plan,  until  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  last  day  of  her 
pregnancy.". 

(d)  ErrECTivE  Dates — 

(1)  Expanded  coverage.— (A)  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  apply  (except 
as  provided  under  subparagraph  (B))  to  pay- 


ments under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  for  calendar  quarters  beglruilng  on  or 
after  October  1.  1985.  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  final  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  amendmente  have  been  promulgat- 
ed by  that  date. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  in  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirement  Imposed  by 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a). 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
this  additional  requirement  before  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  l)eglnnlng 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Optional  services —The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1985. 

(3)  Continued  coverage.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to 
medical  assistance  furnished  to  a  woman  on 
or  after  October  1.  1985. 

SEC.  1«J.  MODIFICATIONS  OF  HOME  AND  COMMINI- 
TV  BASED    WAIVER    I NDER    SECTION 

I9IS(CI. 

(a)  Explicit  Incldsion  or  Certain  Voca- 
tional. Prevocational.  and  Educational 
Services.— Section  1915(c)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396n(c))  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph'. 

■(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (4)(B).  the 
term  habilitation  services',  with  respect  to 
individuals  who  receive  such  services  after 
discharge  from  a  skilled  nursing  facility  or 
intermediate  care  facility— 

"(A)  means  services  designed  to  assist  indi- 
viduals in  acquiring,  retaining,  and  improv- 
ing the  self-help,  socialization,  and  adaptive 
skills  necessary  to  reside  successfully  in 
home  and  community  based  settings,  and 

•■(B)  includes  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (O)  prevocational.  educational, 
and  supported  employment  services,  but 

"(C)  does  not  include— 

"(1)  special  education  and  related  services 
(as  defined  in  section  602(16)  and  (17)  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1401(16).  (17>)  which  otherwise  are 
available  to  the  individual  through  a  local 
educational  agency,  and 

"(11)  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
which  otherwise  are  available  to  the  individ- 
ual through  a  program  funded  under  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  730)'. 

(b)  Permitting  Hospital  Level  or  Care 
roR  Certain  Participants— (1)  Paragraph 
(1)  of  such  section  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  but  for  the  provision  of  such  services 
the  individuals  would  continue  to  receive  in- 
patient hospital  services  because  they  are 
dependent  on  ventilator  support  the  cost  of 
which  is  reimbursed  under  the  State  plan"" 
before  the  period  at  the  end. 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)(C)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "nospltal  or"  after  "'pro- 
vided in  a"',  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices or""  after  ""the  provision  of". 

(c)  Prohibiting  Imposition  or  Certain 
Regulatory  Limits.— Such  section,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a).  Is  further 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)(D),  by  Inserting  "100 
percent  of"  after  "does  not  exceed"',  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•■(6)  The  Secretary  may  not  require,  as  a 
condition  of  approval  of  a  waiver  under  this 
section  under  paragraph  (2)(D).  that  the 
actual  total  expenditures  for  home  and  com- 
munity-based services  under  the  waiver  (and 
a  claim  for  Federal  financial  participation  in 
expenditures  for  the  services)  cannot  exceed 
the  approved  estimates  for  these  services. 
The  Secretary  may  not  deny  Federal  flnsn- 
clal  payment  with  respect  to  services  under 
such  a  waiver  on  the  ground  that.  In  order 
to  comply  with  paragraph  (2)(D),  a  SUte 
has  failed  to  comply  with  such  a  require- 
ment."". 

(d)  CoMPtTTATION     OP     EXPENDITURES     POR 

Certain  Disabled  Patients.— Such  section, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (c).  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"'(7)  In  making  estimates  under  paragraph 
(2KD)  in  the  case  of  a  waiver  which  applies 
only  to  physically  disabled  individuals  who 
are  Inpatients  In  skilled  nursing  or  interme- 
diate care  facilities,  the  State  may  deter- 
mine the  average  per  capita  expenditure 
which  would  have  been  made  in  a  fiscal  year 
for  those  Individuals  under  the  State  plan 
separately  from  the  expenditure  for  other 
Individuals  who  are  inpatients  of  those  fa- 
cilities."'. 

(e)  Permitting  Flexibility  in  Establish- 
ing Maintenance  Income  Standards— Para- 
graph (3)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "A  waiver  may  provide,  with  respect 
to  post-eligibility  treatment  of  income  of  all 
individuals  receiving  services  under  that 
waiver,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
individual's  income  which  may  be  disregard- 
ed for  any  month  for  the  maintenance 
needs  of  the  individual  may  be  an  amount 
greater  than  the  maximum  allowed  for  that 
purpose  under  regulations  in  effect  on  July 
1.  1985". 

(f)  ErrECTivE  Dates.— 

(1)  Habilitation  services  and  hospital- 
ized PATIENTS— The  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  effective  for  serv- 
ices furnished  on  or  after  October  1.  1985. 

(2)  Prohibition  or  regulatory  limits  and 

TREATMENT    Or    CERTAIN    PHYSICALLY    DISABLED 

individuals.— The  amendments  made  by 
sul)sections  (c)  and  (d)  shall  apply  to  appli- 
cations for  waivers  filed  before,  on.  or  after, 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
for  services  furnished  on  or  after  August  13, 
1981. 

(3)  Income  standards.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  apply  to  waiv- 
ers approved  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

<g)  Task  Force  on  Alternative  Care  por 
Technology-Dependent.  Chronically  III 
Children  — (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall 
establish  a  taak  force  concerning  alterna- 
tives to  Institutional  care  for  technology-de- 
pendent children  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(5)). 

(2)  The  task  force  shall  Include  represent- 
atives of  Federal  and  State  agencies  with  re- 
sponsibilities relating  to  child  health, 
health  Insurers,  large  employers  (Including 
those  that  self-insure  for  health  care  costs), 
providers  of  health  care  to  technology-de- 
pendent children,  and  parents  of  technolo- 
gy-dependent children. 

(3)  The  task  force  shall— 

(A)  identify  barriers  that  prevent  the  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  care  in  a  home  or  com- 


munity-setting to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
technology-dependent  chidren.  and 

(B)  recommend  changes  in  the  provision 
and  financing  of  health  care  in  private  and 
public  health  care  programs  (including  ap- 
propriate joint  public-private  initiatives)  so 
as  to  provide  home  and  community-based  al- 
ternatives to  the  institutionalization  of 
technology-dependent  children. 

(4)  The  task  force  shall  make  a  final 
report  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
on  its  activities  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(5)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  '"technolo- 
gy-dependent child"  means  a  child  who  has 
a  chronic  illness  which  makes  the  child  de- 
pendent upon  the  continuing  use  of  medical 
care  technology  (such  as  a  ventilator). 

SEC  ItJ.  OPTIONAL  HOSFICE  BE.NEFI"rS 

(a)  Coverage  of  Hospice  Care  as  an  Op- 
tional Medicaid  Benepit.— Section  1905  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d)  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17). 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•(18)  hospice  care  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (o)):  and"";  and 

( 2 )  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(o)(l)  The  term  "hospice  care"  means  the 
care  described  in  section  1861(dd)(l)  fur 
nished  by  a  public,  or  private  nonprofit, 
hospice  program  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(dd)(2))  to  a  terminally  ill  individual 
who  has  voluntarily  elected  (in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2))  to  receive  hospice  care 
instead  of  certain  other  benefits  (deFT'ibed 
in  section  1812(d)(2))  under  the  plan. 

•(2)  An  lndividual"s  voluntary  election 
under  this  subsection— 

"•(A)  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures that  are  established  by  the  State 
and  that  are  consistent  with  the  procedures 
established  under  section  1812(d)(2). 

""(B)  shall  be  for  such  a  period  or  periods 
(which  need  not  be  the  same  periods  de- 
scril>ed  in  section  1812(d)(1))  as  the  State 
may  establish,  and 

"(C)  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  without 
a  showing  of  cause  and  may  be  modified  so 
as  to  change  the  hospice  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  previous  election  was 
made.". 

(b)  Eligibility.- 

(1)  Limitation  to  terminally  ill  individ- 
uals.—Section  1902(a)(10)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(aAlO)).  as  amended  by  section 
161(b)  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended,  in 
the  matter  following  subparagraph  (D).  by 
striking  out  "and"  before  "(V)"  and  by  in- 
serting l>efoie  the  semicolon  the  following: 
",  and  (VI)  with  respect  to  the  making  avail- 
able of  medical  assistance  for  hospice  care 
to  terminally  ill  individuals  who  have  made 
a  voluntary  election  described  in  section 
1905(0)  to  receive  hospice  care  instead  of 
medical  assistance  for  certain  other  services, 
such  assistance  may  not  be  made  available 
in  an  amount,  duration,  or  scope  less  than 
that  provided  under  title  XVIII.  and  the 
making  available  of  such  assistance  shall 
not.  by  reason  of  this  paragraph  (10),  re- 
quire the  making  available  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  hospice  care  to  other  individuals  or 
the  making  available  of  medical  assistance 
for  services  waived  by  such  terminally  ill  in- 
dividuals". 


(2)  Higher  income  standard  permitted.— 
Section  1902(a)(10)(A)(il)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a)(10)(A)(ii))  Is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (V). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subclause  (VI)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or  ".  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subclause: 

"(VII)  who  would  be  eligible  under  the 
State  plan  under  this  title  if  they  were  in  a 
medical  institution,  who  are  terminally  ill, 
and  who  will  receive  hospice  care  pursuant 
to  a  voluntary  election  described  in  section 
1905(0);". 

(c)  Payment  for  Hospice  Cape.— 

(1)  Use  of  medicare  rates.— Section 
1902(a)(13)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a)(13))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'and'"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(C)  for  payment  for  hospice  care  in  the 
same  amounts,  and  using  the  same  method- 
ology, as  used  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII; 
and  ". 

(2)  Limitation  on  Copayments.— Subsec- 
tions (a)(2)  and  (b)(2)  of  section  1916  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396o)  are 
each  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C), 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or"',  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

•"(E)  services  furnished  to  an  individual 
who  is  receiving  hospice  care  (as  defined  In 
section  1905(o));  and". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1902(j)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(j))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(18)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(19)". 

(2)  Section  1902(a)(10)(C)(iv)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(10)(C)(iv))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "through  (17)""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""through  (18)". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  medical  assist- 
ance provided  for  hospice  care  furnished  on 
or  after  October  1,  1985. 

SEC.  IM.  .MEDICAID  PAYMENTS  FOR  DIRECT  MEDI- 
CAL EDICATION  COSTS  OF  HOSPI- 
TALS. 

(a)  Medicaid  Payment  Mbthodology.— 
Section  1902  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a>,  as  amended  by  section 
163(c)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C), 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D)  as 
subparagraph  (E).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  for  payment  to  hospitals  for  direct 
medical  education  costs  in  amounts  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  subsection  (h); 
and";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (1)  the 
following  new  sul)sectlon: 

"(h)  Payments  roR  Direct  Medical  Edu- 
cation Costs.— 

"(1)  Substitution  of  special  payment 
RULES.— Instead  of  any  amounts  that  are 
otherwise  payable  under  a  State  plan  with 
respect  to  the  costs  of  hospitals  for  direct 
medical  education  costs,  the  State  shall  pro- 
vide for  payments  to  hospitals  for  such  costs 


in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

'"(2)  Determination  of  hospital-specific 
APPROVED  fte  resident  AMOUNTS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  determine,  for  each  hospital 
with  an  approved  medical  residency  training 
program,  an  approved  FTE  resident  amount 
for  each  residency  year  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1.  1985,  as  follows: 

"(A)  Determining  allowable  average  cost 

PER      FTE      resident      IN      A      HOSPITAL'S      BASE 

PERIOD.— The  Secretary  shall  determine, 
based  on  data  from  the  most  recent  avail- 
able audited  cost  report  of  the  hospital,  the 
average  amount  recognized  as  reasonable 
under  title  XVIII  for  direct  medical  educa- 
tion costs  of  the  hospital  for  each  full-time- 
equivalent  resident 

"(B)  Updating  up  "through  jttnk  i»85.— 
The  Secretary  shall  update  each  average 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
through  June  1985  by  the  {percentage  In- 
crease In  the  consumer  price  Index  from  the 
midpoint  of  the  cost  reporting  periods  used 
under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  end  of  De- 
cember 1984. 

'"(C)  Amount  for  residency  year  begin- 
ning JULY  1,  198S.— For  the  residency  year 
beginning  July  1,  1985.  the  approved  FTE 
resident  amount  for  each  hospital  is  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(B)  for  that  hospital  updated,  to  the  end  of 
December  1985.  by  piojecting  the  estimated 
percentage  incresise  In  the  consumer  pric» 
index  during  the  12-month  period  ending 
with  December  1985. 

""(D)  Amount  for  subsequent  residency 

YEARS.— 

"(i)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  In 
clause  (ii).  for  each  residency  year  beginning 
after  July  1.  1985,  the  approved  FTE  resi- 
dent amount  for  each  hospital  is  equal  to 
the  amount  determined  under  this  para- 
graph for  the  previous  residency  year  up- 
dated by  projecting  the  estimated  percent- 
age change  in  the  consumer  price  index 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  with  De- 
cember of  that  residency  year,  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  to  reflect  previous 
under-  or  over-estimations  under  this  para- 
graph in  the  projected  percentage  change  In 
the  consumer  price  index. 

'"(ID  Limitation  on  approved  fte  resident 
amounts.— The  approved  FTE  resident 
amount  for  a  hospital  for  a  residency  year 
may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  for  the  residency  year  beginning  on 
July  1,  1986.  175  percent. 

•"(II)  for  the  residency  year  beginning  on 
July  1,  1987,  150  percent,  and 

"(III)  for  residency  ye&rs  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1988.  125  percent, 
of  the  median  amounts  determined  under 
clause  (i)  for  all  the  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  for  that  residency  year. 

"(E)  TIieatment  or  certain  hospitals —In 
the  case  of  a  hospital  that  did  not  have  an 
approved  medical  residency  training  pro- 
gram and  was  not  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram under  title  XVIII  for  a  cost  reporting 
period  ending  before  1985,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide,  for  the  first  such  period  for 
which  it  has  such  a  residency  training  pro- 
gram and  is  participating  under  this  title, 
for  such  approved  FTE  resident  amount  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
based  on  comparable  approved  FTE  resident 
amounts  for  similar  programs  of  similar 
hospitals  located  in  similar  areas. 

"(3)  Hospital  payment  amount  per  resi- 
dent.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  payment  amount, 
for  a  hospital  cost  reporting  period  begin- 
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ning  on  or  after  October  1.  1985,  Is  equal  to 
the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  ag^egate  approved  amount  (as 
defined  In  subparagraph  (B))  for  that 
period,  and 

"(11)  the  hospital's  medicaid  patient  load 
(as  defined  in  subparagraph  (C))  for  that 
period. 

"(B)      ACCftSGATC      APPRO  V«D      AMOIJNT.— As 

used  In  subparagi-aph  (A),  the  term  'aggre- 
gate approved  sunount'  means,  for  a  hospital 
cost  reporting  period,  the  sum  of  the  prod- 
ucts, for  each  residency  year  occurring 
during  the  cost  reporting  period,  of— 

"(1)  the  fraction  of  that  residency  year 
that  occurs  during  the  period. 

"(11)  the  hospital's  approved  FTE  resident 
amount  (determined  under  paragraph  (2)) 
for  that  residency  year,  and 

"(111)  the  numl)er  of  full-tlme-equlvalent 
residents  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(4))  In  the  hospital's  approved  medical  resi- 
dency training  programs  in  that  year. 

"(C)  Medicaid  patiewt  load.— As  used  in 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'medicaid  pa- 
tient load'  means,  with  respect  to  a  hospi- 
tal's cost  reporting  period,  the  fraction  of 
the  total  number  of  Inpatient-bed-days  (as 
established  by  the  Secretary)  during  the  re- 
porting period  which  are  attributable  to  pa- 
tients with  respect  to  whom  payment  may 
be  made  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part. 

••(4)  DrnouHNA'noN  or  Ftnj.-Ti«o-E«nivA- 

LEUT  RESIDEIf^.- 

"(A)  Rules.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish rules  consistent  with  this  paragraph  for 
the  computation  of  the  number  of  full-tlme- 
equlvalent  residents  In  an  approved  medical 
residency  training  program. 

"(B)   COONTIWO   TIME   SPENT   IR   OtrTPATIENT 

SETTiifcs.— Such  rules  shall  provide  that 
only  time  spent  in  activities  relating  to  pa- 
tient care  shall  be  counted  and  that  time  so 
spent  by  a  resident  under  an  approved  medi- 
cal residency  training  program  In  an  outpa- 
tient clinic,  facility  of  a  health  maintenance 
organization,  or  other  ambulatory  setting 
shall  be  counted  towards  the  determination 
of  full-time  equivalency. 

"(C)  Adjustment  por  part-year  or  part- 
time  RESIDENTS.— Such  rules  shall  take  into 
account  Individuals  who  serve  as  residents 
for  only  a  portion  of  a  residency  year  with  a 
hospital  or  simultaneously  with  more  than 
one  hospital. 

"(D)  Weighting  factors  for  primary  care 
AND  OTHER  SPECIALTIES.— SubJect  to  Subpara- 
graphs (E)  and  (F).  such  rules  shall  provide, 
In  calculating  the  number  of  full-tlme-equlv- 
alent residents  In  approved  residency  pro- 
gram for  residency  years  t>eKlr\nlng  on  or 
after  July  1,  1987,  for  the  application  of  a 
weighting  factor  for  residents  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 
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"(E)  Alternative  comptttations  or  full- 
time  EQUIVALENTS.— For  residency  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  July  1,  1989,  the  Secre- 
tary may  change  the  weighting  factors  de- 
scribed in  the  table  in  subparagraph  (D)  or 
may  establish  alternative  methods  for  calcu- 
lating the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 


residents,  based  on  recommendations  of  the 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commission  (es- 
tablished under  section  1845). 

"(P)  Special  rules  for  foreign  medical 
graduates.— 

"(1)  Required  to  pass  fmgems  examina- 
tion.—Except  as  provided  in  clause  (II),  such 
rules  shall  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  foreign  medical  graduate 
(as  defined  In  paragraph  (S)(D)).  the  Indi- 
vidual shall  not  be  counted  as  a  resident  fo;" 
a  residency  year  beginning  on  or  after  July 
1.  1986,  unless  the  individual  has  passed  the 
FMGEMS  examination  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (5)(E))  before  the  beginning  of  the 
residency  year. 

"(II)  "Transition  for  current  fmgs.— Por 
the  residency  year  beginning  on  July  1, 
1986,  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ate who— 

•"(I)  has  served  as  a  resident  t)efore  that 
year  and  is  serving  as  a  resident  during  that 
year,  but 

"(ID  has  not  passed  the  FMGEMS  exami- 
nation before  July  1,  1986, 
the  individual  shall  be  counted  as  a  resident 
at  a  rate  equal  to  one-half  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  Individual  would  otherwise  be 
counted. 

"(Ill)  "Treatment  of  certain  bcfmg-certi- 
FiED  INDIVIDUALS —For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
an  individual  to  be  treated  as  having  passed 
the  FMGEMS  examination  if  the  Individual 
is  unable  to  take  that  examination  because 
the  Individual  has  previously  received  certi- 
fication from  the  Educational  Commission 
for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates. 

"(5)  Definitions.— As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion: 

"(A)  Approved  medical  residency  train- 
ing PROGRAM— The  term  'approved  medical 
residency  training  program"  means  a  resi- 
dency or  other  postgraduate  medical  train- 
ing program  participation  in  which  may  be 
counted  toward  certification  in  a  specialty 
or  subspecialty  and  Includes  formal  post- 
graduate training  programs  In  geriatric 
medicine  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"'(B)  Consumer  price  index.— As  used  in 
this  paragraph,  the  term  consumer  price 
Index'  refers  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  All  Urban  Consumers  (United  States 
city  average),  as  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

"(C)  Direct  medical  education  costs.— 
The  term  direct  medical  education  costs' 
means  direct  costs  of  approved  educational 
activities  for  approved  medical  residency 
training  programs. 

"(D)  Foreign  medical  graduate— The 
term  'foreign  medical  graduate'  means  an 
individual  who  Is  a  graduate  of  a  medical 
school  not  accredited  by  a  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  (regardless  of  whether  the 
school  of  medicine  is  In  the  United  States). 

"(E)  FMGEMS  examination —The  term 
FMGEMS  examination'  means  parts  I  and 
II  of  the  Foreign  Medical  Graduate  Exami- 
nation in  the  Medical  Sciences  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose. 

"(P)  Initial  residency  period —The  term 
"initial  residency  period'  means.  In  the  case 
of  a  resident,  the  minimum  number  of  years 
of  formal  training  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  (as  specified  in  the  1985-1986 
Directory  of  Residency  Training  Programs 
published  by  the  Accreditation  Council  on 
Graduate  Medical  Education)  for  initial 
board  eligibility  In  the  particular  specialty 
for  which  the  resident  Is  training:  except 
that— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (II),  in  no 
case  shall   the  Initial  period  of  residency 


exceed  an  aggregate  period  of  residency  of 
more  than  five  years  for  any  Individual,  and 
"■(11)  a  period,  of  not  more  than  two  years, 
during  which  an  Individual  Is  a  resident  in 
the  field  of  geriatric  medicine  or  the  field  of 
public  health  and  preventive  health  shall 
not  be  counted  towards  the  Initial  residency 
period. 

""(G)  Primary  care  resident.- The  term 
■primary  care  resident'  means  an  Individual 
during  the  individual's  first  three  years  of 
postgraduate  medical  training  In  the  field  of 
internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  or  family  med- 
icine, but  does  not  Include  such  an  Individ- 
ual who- 
'd) has  been  accepted  for  postgraduate 
medical  training  In  a  field  other  than  inter- 
nal medicine,  pediatrics,  family  medicine, 
geriatric  medicine,  or  public  health  and  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and 

"(ID  is  receiving  such  training  as  part  of 
the  initial  training  for  that  field. 
Such  term  also  includes  an  individual 
during  up  to  two  years  of  postgraduate  med- 
ical training  in  the  field  of  geriatric  medi- 
cine or  the  field  of  public  health  and  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

"(H)  Residency  year.— The  term  'residen- 
cy year'  means  a  12-month  period  beginning 
on  July  1. 

"(I)  Resident.— The  term  'resident'  In- 
cludes an  Intern  or  other  participant  in  an 
approved  medical  residency  training  pro- 
gram.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  on  or  after  July  1,  1986,  under 
State  plans  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act:  except  that  such 
amendments  shall  not  apply  to  such  pay- 
ments for  costs  incurred  (or  services  ren- 
dered) before  that  date. 

(d)  Report  on  Uniformity  of  Approved 
PTE  Resident  Amounts.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  report  to 
Congress,  not  later  than  December  31,  1988. 
on  whether  section  1902(h)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  should  be  revised  to  provide  for 
greater  uniformity  in  the  approved  FTE 
resident  amounts  established  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  that  section,  and.  if  so,  how 
such  revisions  should  be  Implemented. 

SEC.  i»s.  treatment  of  potential  payments 
from       medicaid       qualifying 

trists. 

(a)  Amounts  Treated  as  Being  Available 
FROM  Grantor  "Trusts.— Section  1902  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■'(k)(I)  In  the  case  of  a  medicaid  qualify- 
ing tnist  (described  in  paragraph  (2)),  the 
amounts  from  the  trust  deemed  available  to 
a  grantor,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(17). 
Is  the  maximum  amount  of  payments  that 
may  be  permitted  under  the  terms  of  the 
trust  to  be  distributed  to  the  grantor,  as- 
suming the  full  exercise  of  discretion  by  the 
trustee  or  trustees  for  the  distribution  of 
the  maximum  amount  to  the  grantor.  Por 
purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  the  term 
■grantor'  means  the  Individual  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
medicaid  qualifying  trust'  is  a  trust,  or  simi- 
lar legal  device,  established  by  an  individual 
(or  an  Individual's  spouse)  under  which  the 
individual  may  t)e  the  beneficiary  of  all  or 
part  of  the  payments  from  the  trust  and  the 
distribution  of  such  payments  is  determined 
by  one  or  more  trustees  who  are  permitted 
to  exercise  any  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  to  the  Individual. 


"(3)  This  subsection  shall  apply  without 
regard  to— 

■■(A)  whether  or  not  the  medicaid  qualify- 
ing trust  is  Irrevocable  or  is  established  for 
purposes  other  than  to  enable  a  grantor  to 
qualify  for  medical  assistance  under  this 
title,  or 

"(B)  whether  or  not  the  discretion  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  is  actually  exer- 
cised.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  sut>section  (a)  shall  apply  to  medi- 
cal assistance  furnished  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  second  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  IM.  written  standards  FOR  PROVISION  OF 
organ  TRANSPLANTS 

(a)  Denial  of  Federal  Payments  for 
Organ  Transplants  Unless  Provided  under 
Written  Standards.— Section  1903(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396b(i))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■(1)  for  organ  transplant  procedures 
unless  the  State  plan  provides  for  written 
standards  respecting  the  coverage  of  such 
procedures  and  unless  such  standards  pro- 
vide that— 

"(A)  similarly  situated  Individuals  are 
treated  alike,  and 

(B)  any  restriction,  on  the  facilities  or 
practitioners  which  may  provide  such  proce- 
dures, is  consistent  with  the  accessibility  of 
high  quality  care  to  individuals  eligible  for 
the  procedures  under  the  State  plan.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  medi- 
cal assistance  furnished  on  or  after  July  1. 
1986. 

SEC.  1S7  deemed  residence  FOR  OtT-OF-STATE 
ADOPTIVE  AND  FOSTER  CARE  PLACE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  General  Rule —Section  1902(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a<b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  individual 
receiving  aid  or  assistance  under  any  plan  of 
a  State  approved  under  part  E  of  title  IV 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  receiving  such  aid  or 
assistance  from  the  State  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual actually  resides.". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  medi- 
cal assistance  furnished  on  or  after  the  first 
calendar  quarter  that  begins  more  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC  IM  extension  OF  MMIS  DEADLINE. 

(a)  New  Deadline.— Section  1903(r)(l)(B) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396b(r)(l)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  earlier  of"  and  all  that  follows  through 

the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1985.  ". 

(b)  EFFEcmvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ment under  section  1903(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning 
on  or  after  October  1.  1982. 

SEC.  I6S  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  WAIVER 
PROJECT 

(a)  Continued  Approval.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  limitations  contained  in  section  1115 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  but  subject  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  upon  appli- 
cation, shall  continue  approval  of  demon- 
stration project  number  ll-P-97473/6-06 
(Modifications  under  the  Texas  System  of 
Care  for  the  Elderly:  Alternatives  to  the  In- 
stitutionalized Aged  ").  previously  approved 
under  that  section,  until  December  31.  1988. 


(b)  Terms  and  Conditions.— The  Secre- 
tary's continued  approval  of  the  project 
under  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  shall  be  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  applied  to  the  project  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  applicant  no 
longer  complies  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

SEC.  170.  REPORT  ON  ADJISTMENT  IN  MEDICAID 
PAYMENTS  FOR  HOSPITALS  SERVING 
DISPROPORTIONATE  Nl'MBERS  OF 
LOW  INCOME  PATIENTS 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  shall 
transmit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  July  1. 
1986.  a  report  that— 

(1)  describes  the  methodology  used  by 
States  under  section  1902(a)(13)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  in  their  making  pay- 
ments to  hospitals,  in  taking  into  account 
the  situation  of  hospitals  that  serve  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  low  income  pa- 
tients with  special  needs, 

(2)  Identifies  each  of  those  hospitals  that 
have  had  the  amount  of  their  payments 
under  that  title  adjusted  under  that  section, 
and 

(3)  for  each  of  those  hospitals,  describes 
the  proportion  of  total  inpatient-days  at- 
tributable to  low  income  patients  and  the 
proportion  of  total  inpatient-days  attributa- 
ble to  patients  entitled  to  medical  assistance 
under  that  title. 

SEC.  171  REFERENCE  TO  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  PRO- 
VIDING COVERAGE  IVDER,  OR  DI- 
RECTLY AFFECTING.  THE  MEDICAID 
PROGRAM. 

Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"REFQIENCES  TO  LAWS  DIRECTLY  AFFECTING 
MEDICAID  PRCXIRAM 

"Sec  1919.  (a)  Authority  or  Require- 
ments TO  Cover  Additional  Individuals.— 
For  provisions  of  law  that  make  additional 
individuals  eligible  for  medical  assistance 
under  this  title,  see  the  following: 

■■(1)  AFDC  — (A)  Section  402(a)(37)  of  this 
Act  (relating  to  individuals  who  lose  AFDC 
eligibility  due  to  increased  earnings). 

■■(B)  Section  406(h)  of  this  Act  (relating  to 
Individuals  who  lose  AFDC  eligibility  due  to 
increased  collection  of  child  or  spousal  sup- 
port). 

■■(C)  Section  414(g)  of  this  Act  (relating  to 
certain  Individuals  pfrticipatlng  in  work 
supplementation  progrtixns). 

■■<2)  SSI.— Section  1619  of  thU  Act  (relat- 
ing to  benefits  for  Individuals  who  perform 
substantial  gainful  activity  despite  severe 
medical  Impairment). 

■■(3)         Refugee  assistance— Section 

412(e)(5)  of  the  Inunlgralion  and  National- 
ity Act  (relating  to  medical  assistance  for 
certain  refugees). 

'■(4)  Miscellaneous.— (A)  Section  230  of 
Public  Law  93-66  (relating  to  deeming  eligi- 
ble for  medical  assistance  certain  essential 
persons). 

■■(B)  Section  231  of  Public  Law  93-66  (re- 
lating to  deeming  eligible  for  medical  assist- 
ance certain  persons  in  medical  Institu- 
tions). 

•■(C)  Section  232  of  Public  Law  93-66  (re- 
lating to  deeming  eligible  for  medical  assist- 
ance certain  blind  and  disabled  medically  In- 
digent persons). 

■■(D)  Section  13(c)  of  Public  Law  93-233 
(relating  to  deeming  eligible  for  medical  as- 
sistance certain  Individuals  receiving  manda- 
tory State  supplementary  payments). 

"(E)  Section  503  of  Public  Law  94-566 
(popularly    known   as   the   'Pickle    Amend- 


ment', relating  to  deeming  eligible  for  medi- 
cal assistance  certain  individuals  who  would 
be  eligible  for  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  but  for  cost-of-living  increases  in 
social  security  benefits). 

"(b)  Additional  State  Plan  Require- 
ments.—For  other  provisions  of  law  that  es- 
tablish additional  requirements  for  State 
plans  to  be  approved  under  this  title,  see 
the  following: 

"(l)  Section  1618  of  this  Act  (relating  to 
requirement  for  operation  of  certain  State 
supplementation  programs). 

"(2)  Section  212(a)  of  Public  Law  93-66 
(relating  to  requiring  mandatory  minimum 
State  supplementation  of  SSI  benefits  pro- 
gram)."". 

PART  F— PKIS  ^TK  HK\1  TH  INSURANCE 
LUNTINLATION 

SEC.  181.  TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  COVERAGE 
AT  GROl'P  RATES  FOB  FAVIt  V  MEM- 
BERS OF  DECEASEIi  IH^-KiH  OR 
MEDICARE-ELICIBLt  WuKKKK-^ 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (I)  of  section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deduction  for  trade  or  business 
expenses  with  respect  to  group  health 
plans)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Continuation  coverage.— 

"(Ai  Requiring  option  of  contiwtjatioh 

COVERAGE        WHEN        QUALIFIED        BENEFICIARY 

wotTLD  LOSE  COVERAGE.— The  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  by  an  employer  for  a  group 
health  plan  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  section  unless  each  qualified 
beneficiary  who  would  lose  coverage  under 
the  plan  because  of  a  qualifying  e^ent  Is 
given,  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 
the  option  of  electing  continuation  coverage 
under  the  plan. 

"(B)  Election.— 

"(i)  Election  period.— The  option  of  elect- 
ing continuation  coverage  must  be  offered 
during  a  period  that— 

"'(I)  begins  not  later  than  the  termination 
date  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (CXID). 

"'(II)  Is  of  at  least  60  days  duration,  and 

"(III)  ends  not  earlier  than  60  days  after 
the  date  the  qualified  beneficiary  is  notified 
under  subparagraph  (FKiv)  or  the  termina- 
tion date,  whichever  date  is  later. 

"(11)  Effect  of  election  on  other  benefi- 
ciaries.—Unless  otherwise  specified  ir.  the 
election,  any  such  election  by  a  qualified 
beneficiary  described  In  subparagraph 
(GXUKI)  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  an  elec- 
tion of  continuation  coverage  on  behalf  of 
any  other  qualified  beneficiary  whose  cover- 
age would,  but  for  continuation  coverage 
provided  In  accordance  with  this  paragraph, 
be  affected  by  the  qualifying  event. 

■(C)    QUALIPTIHG   EVniT  AND   TERMINATION 

DATE.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

■■(1)  A  qualifying  event'  under  a  group 
health  plan,  with  respect  to  a  covered  em- 
ployee, is  any  of  the  following  events  if  cov- 
erage of  a  qualified  beneficiary  under  the 
plan  would,  but  for  continuation  coverage 
provided  in  compliance  with  this  paragraph, 
be  terminated  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
event: 

"(I)  The  death  of  the  covered  employee. 

"(II)  The  divorce  or  separation  of  the  cov- 
ered employee  from  the  employee's  spouse. 

■■(Ill)  The  covered  employee  becoming  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

■■(11)  The  term  termination  date'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  qualifying  event,  the  date 
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on  which  coverage  of  a  qualified  beneficiary 
under  a  group  health  plan  would  be  termi- 
nated under  the  plan  but  for  continuation 
coverage  provided  In  compliance  with  this 
paragraph. 

"(D)    TKRMS    or   CONTINOATION    COVEHACE.— 

Any  continuation  coverage  elected  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  qualified  beneficiary  shall  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

"(I)     No     REQUIREMENT    OF     INSURABILITY.— 

The  coverage  may  not  be  conditioned  upon, 
or  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  lack  of,  evi- 
dence of  Insurability. 

"(11)  Continued  benefits.— The  coverage 
shSLll  consist  of  coverage  which  is  Identical 
to  the  coverage  provided  under  the  plan  to 
similarly  situated  beneficiaries  under  the 
plan  with  respect  to  whom  a  qualifying 
event  has  not  occurred. 

"(Ill)  Period  of  continued  coverage.- The 
coverage  shall  be  for  a  period  commencing 
upon  the  termination  date  and  ending  not 
earlier  than  the  earliest  of  the  following: 

"(I)  Maximum  of  five  years.— Five  years 
after  the  termination  date. 

■■(II)  End  of  plan.— The  date  on  which  the 
employer  ceases  to  provide  any  group 
health  plan  to  employees. 

■■(Ill)  Failure  to  pay  premhims.- The 
date  on  which  there  is  a  failure  in  making 
timely  payment  of  any  premium  required 
under  the  plan  with  respect  to  the  qualified 
beneficiary. 

■■(IV)  Reemployment  or  medicare  eligi- 
bility.—The  date  on  which  the  qualified 
beneficiary  first  t)ecomes  or  could  become, 
after  the  date  of  the  election,  a  covered  em- 
ployee under  any  other  group  health  plan 
or  becomes  entitled  to  benefits  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

■■(V)  REMARRiAGii  OF  SPOUSE.— In  the  case 
of  a  quaJlfled  beneficiary  descrit>ed  in  sub- 
[  iragraph  (G)(il)(I),  the  date  on  which  the 
beneficiary  remarries  and  becomes  (or  could 
become)  covered  under  a  group  health  plan 
as  the  spouse  of  a  covered  employe. 

'■(VI)  Child  turning  majority.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  is  a  qualified  bene- 
ficiary by  reason  of  having  been  a  covered 
dependent  child  of  a  covered  employee,  the 
date  on  which  the  individual  ceases  to  be  a 
covered  dependent  child  of  the  covered  em- 
ployee. 

■'(Iv)  Conversion  option.— In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  beneficiary  whose  period  of  contin- 
ued coverage  expires  under  clause  (lli)(I), 
the  plan  must  provide  to  the  beneficiary, 
during  the  180-day  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  period  of  contin- 
ued coverage,  the  option  of  enrollment 
under  a  conversion  health  plan  otherwise 
generally  available  to  beneficiaries  under 
the  plan. 

"(E)  Premiums  for  continuation  cover- 
age.- 

"(1)  Amount.— The  total  premium  charged 
by  a  group  health  plan  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  beneficiary  for  continuation  cover- 
age under  the  plan  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  employer  premiums  and  employee  premi- 
ums generally  charged  with  respect  to  cov- 
erage under  the  plan  of  similarly  situated 
Ijeneficiarles  with  respect  to  whom  a  quali- 
fying event  has  not  occurred.  The  total  of 
all  premiums  charged  by  the  plan  In  any 
plan  year  may  be  based  upon  reasonably  an- 
ticipated community  costs  for  such  plan 
year  of  the  entire  pool  of  covered  employees 
and  other  beneficiaries  under  the  plan.  In- 
cluding qualified  beneficiaries  receiving  con- 
tinuation coverage  under  the  plan  under 
this  paragraph. 

"(ii)  Payments.— The  plan  may  provide  for 
payment  of  the  total  premium  by  the  quali- 


fied beneficiary  receiving  such  coverage,  or 
for  payment  of  all  or  part  of  such  premium 
by  the  employer  or  other  party  and  pay- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  such  premium  by 
such  beneficiary.  The  plan  shall  provide  for 
payment  of  any  premium  by  a  qualified  ben- 
eficiary in  monthly  installments  If  so  elect- 
ed by  the  beneficiary.  If  an  election  Is  made 
during  an  election  period  but  after  the  ter- 
mination date,  the  plan  shall  permit  pay- 
ment of  any  premium  for  continuation  cov- 
erage during  the  preceding  period  to  be 
made  within  45  days  of  the  dale  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

■■(Ill)  Premium  defined.— As  used  in  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  premium'  means 
smy  amount  payable  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  coverage  under  a  group  health 
plan. 

■■(F)  Notice  requirements.— In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary— 

"(1)  the  group  health  plan  must  provide, 
at  the  time  of  commencement  of  coverage 
under  the  plan,  for  written  notice  to  each 
covered  employee  and  spouse  of  the  employ- 
ee (if  any)  of  the  rights  provided  under  this 
paragraph: 

■■(II)  the  employer  of  rn  employee  under 
the  plan  must  notify  the  group  health  plan 
administrator  if  the  employee  dies; 

"(ill)  each  covered  employee  is  responsible 
for  notifying  the  group  health  plan  adminis- 
trator of  the  occrrrence  of  any  qualifying 
event  (other  than  that  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)(I)(I))  respecting  that  employee: 
and 

■•(Iv)  the  group  health  plan  administrator 
must  notify  each  qualified  beneficiary, 
within  a  period  of  14  days  after  the  date  the 
administrator  is  notified  concerning  the  oc- 
currence of  a  qualifying  event  affecting  that 
beneficiary,  of— 

■'(I)  the  termlnption  date  with  respect  to 
the  beneficiary,  and 

"(II)  the  beneficiary's  right  to  elect  con- 
tinuation coverage  under  this  paragraph 
and  the  election  period  established  under 
subparagraph  (B)(i)  during  which  the  bene- 
ficiary can  exercise  that  right. 

■(G)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 
ed) Covered  employee.— The  term  ^cov- 
ered  employee'  means  an  individual  who  is 
(or  was)  provided  coverage  under  a  group 
health  plan  by  virtue  of  the  Individual's  em- 
ployment or  previous  employment  with  an 
employer. 

"(II)  Qualified  beneficiary.- The  term 
'qualified  beneficiary'  means,  with  respect 
to  a  covered  employee  under  a  group  health 
plan,  suiy  other  Individual  who.  on  the  date 
before  the  date  of  a  qualifying  event  for 
that  employee— 

"(I)  is  a  beneficiary  under  the  plan  as  the 
spouse  of  the  employee  and  has  been  mar- 
ried to  the  employee  for  at  least  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  30-day  period,  or 

"(II)  is  a  beneficiary  under  the  plan  as  a 
covered  dependent  child  of  the  employee. 

"(Ill)  Covered  dependent  child.- The  term 
'covered  dependent  chlW  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  covered  employee,  an  individual 
who  meets  the  generally  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  plan  for  treatment  as  a  de- 
pendent child  covered  under  the  plan  by 
reason  of  the  coverage  of  the  employee 
under  the  plan. 

■■(iv)  Group  health  plan  administrator.— 
The  term  'group  health  plan  administrator' 
means.  In  connection  with  a  group  health 
plan  any  person  who  provides  for  adminis- 
trative functloas  relating  to  enrollment  of 
individuals  under  the  plan.  For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,   the   term   'person'   In- 


cludes one  or  more  Individuals,  governments 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  labor 
unions,  partnerships,  associations,  corpora- 
tions, legal  representatives,  mutual  compa- 
nies. Joint  ventures,  joint  stock  companies, 
societies,  trusts,  unincorporated  organiza- 
tions, trustees,  trustees  in  bankruptcy,  re- 
ceivers, and  fiduciaries.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
( 1 )  of  section  162(  I )  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "General  rule"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '■Coverage  relating  to 

END  STAGE  RENAL  DISEASE". 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  General  rule.— TTie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  l>eginnlng  on  or  after  January  1.  1986. 

(2)  Special  rule  for  collective  bargain- 
ing AGREEMENTS.— In  the  case  of  a  group 
health  plan  maintained  pursuant  to  one  or 
more  collective  bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween employee  representatives  and  one  or 
more  employers  ratified  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  before  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  relating  to 
the  plan  terminates  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  thereof  agreed  to 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act), 
or 

(B)  January  1,  1987. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  any  plan 
amendment  made  pursuant  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  relating  to  the  plan 
which  amends  the  plan  solely  to  conform  to 
any  requirement  added  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  termination  of  such  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 

(d)  Notification  to  Covered  Employ- 
ees.—At  the  time  that  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  a  group 
health  plan  described  in  section  162(1)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Coae  of  1954,  the  plan 
shall  notify  each  covered  employee,  and 
spouse  of  the  employee  (If  any),  who  Is  cov- 
ered under  the  plan  at  that  time  of  the  con- 
tinuation coverage  required  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  that  section.  The  notice  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection  is  in  lieu  of 
notice  that  may  otherwise  be  required 
under  paragraph  (2)(F)(I)  of  that  section. 

PART  G— TASK  FORCE  ON  LONGTER.M 
HEALTH  CARE  POLICIES 

SEC.    191     GlIDCtlNES    FOR   LONG-TERM    HEALTH 
CARE  POLICIES. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Task  Force.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  establish  a  Task 
Force  on  Long-Term  Health  Care  Policies 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Task  Force").  The  Task  Force  shall  be 
established  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  In 
consultation  with  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

(b)  Composition  of  Task  Force.— The 
Task  Force  shall  be  composed  of  18  mem- 
bers, which  shall  include- 

(1)  two  members  representing  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners, 

(2)  three  membci-s  representing  Federal 
and  State  agencies  with  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  health  or  the  elderly, 

(3)  three  members  representing  private  In- 
surers, 

(4)  t"iree  members  from  organizations  rep- 
resenting consumers  or  the  elderly,  and 


(5)  three  members  from  organizations  rep- 
resenting providers  of  long-term  health  care 
services. 

The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  member  of 
the  Task  Force  as  chair. 

(c)  DrvELoPMErrr  or  Guidelines.— The 
Task  Force  shall  develop  guidelines  for 
long-t«rrm  health  care  policies,  including 
guidelines  designed— 

(1)  to  limit  marketing  and  agent  abuse  for 
those  policies, 

(2)  to  assure  the  dissemination  of  such  in- 
formation to  consumers  as  is  necessary  to 
permit  informed  choice  in  purchasing  the 
policies  and  to  reduce  the  purchase  of  un- 
necessary or  duplicative  coverage, 

(3)  to  assure  that  l>enefits  provided  under 
the  policies  are  reasonable  in  relationship  to 
premiums  charged,  and 

(4)  to  promote  the  development  and  avail- 
ability of  long-term  health  care  policies 
which  meet  these  guidelines. 

(d)  Report— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Task  Force  shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
and  Congress  respecting— 

(1)  the  guidelines  developed  under  subsec- 
tion (c).  including  an  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  their  selection,  and 

(2)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
activities  respecting  long-term  health  care 
policies  as  the  Task  Force  finds  appropriate. 
The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers, shall  provide  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  report  to  each  of  the  States. 

(e)  Annual  Report  of  Secretary.— The 
Secretary  shall  annually  report  to  Congress 
on— 

(1)  actions  taken  by  the  States  to  imple- 
ment the  guidelines  developed  under  this 
section. 

(2)  recommendations  for  the  development 
of  additional  guidelines  (or  modification  of 
proposed  guidelines),  and 

<3)  recommendations  for  legislative  sjid 
administrative  action  needed  to  respond  to 
Issues  raised  by  the  Task  Force  or  to  im- 
prove consumer  protection  with  respect  to 
long-term  health  care  policies. 

(f)  Long-term  Health  Care  Policy  De- 
fined.—In  this  section,  the  term  "long-term 
health  care  policy"  means  an  insurance 
policy,  or  similar  health  benefits  plan, 
which  is  designed  for  or  marketed  as  provid- 
ing (or  making  payments  for)  health  care 
services  (such  as  nursing  home  care  and 
home  health  care)  or  related  services  (which 
may  include  home  and  community-based 
services),  or  both,  over  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

TITLE  II— TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS  LAWS 
AMENDMENTS 

Part  A— Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
subpart  1- worker  adjustment  assistance 
Sec.  201.  Group  eligibility  requirements. 
Sec.  202.  Qualifying  requirements? 
Sec.  203.  Limitations  on  trade  readjustment 

allowances. 
Sec.  204.  Worker  training. 
Sec.  205.  Agreements  with  States  regarding 
training. 

subpart  2— firm  adjustment  assistance 
Sec.  211.  Petitions. 

Sec.  212.  Approval  of  adjustment  proposals. 
Sec.  213.  Technical  assistance. 
Sec.  214.  Financial  assistance. 
Sec.  215.  Protective  provisions. 

subpart  3- extension  or  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  221.  Extension    of    adjustment    assist- 
ance for  workers  and  firms. 


subpart  4— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  231.  Effective  dates. 
Part  B— Authorization  of  Appropriations 

FOR  Trade  and  Customs  Agencies 
Sec.  241.  United  States  International  Trade 

Commission. 
Sec.  242.  United  States  Customs  Service. 
Sec.  243.  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 
Part  C— User  Pees  for  Customs  Services 
Sec.  251.  Fees  to  offset  expenses  incurred  in 
processing      arrivals      in      the 
United  States. 
Sec.  252.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  253.  Advisory  committee. 
Sec.  254.  Effective  period  for  fees. 
PART  A— TRADE  ADJISTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Subpan  1 — Worker  Adjui-lmeni  .AR«i8tanre 
SEC    201.  (JROCP  ELI(,IK11.IT>   KKyl  IREMENTS 

Section  222  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2272)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  222.  CROl'P  ELIGIBILITY  REQl'IREMENTS. 

"The  Secretary  shall  certify  a  group  of 
workers  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  this  part  If  he  determines— 

"(1)  that— 

"(A)  a  significant  number  or  proportion  of 
the  workers  in  such  workers'  firm  or  an  ap- 
propriate subdivision  of  the  firm  have 
l)ecome  totally  or  partially  separated,  or  are 
threatened  to  become  totally  or  partially 
separated, 

"(B)  sales  or  production,  or  both,  of  such 
firm  or  subdivision  have  decreased  absolute- 
ly, and 

"(C)  increases  of  imports  of  articles  like  or 
directly  competitive  with  articles  produced 
by  such  workers'  firm  or  an  appropriate  sub- 
division thereof  contributed  importantly  to 
such  total  or  partial  separation,  or  threat 
thereof,  and  to  such  decline  in  sales  or  pro- 
duction; or 

"(2)  that  a  significant  number  or  propor- 
tion of  the  workers  in  such  workers'  firm  (if 
the  firm  has  no  subdivision)  or  subdivision 
of  a  firm  have  become  totally  or  partially 
separated,  or  are  threatened  to  become  to- 
tally or  partially  separated,  by  reason  of  the 
relocation  of  the  production  functions  of 
that  firm  or  subdivision  to  a  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IXC),  the  term 
contributed  importantly'  means  a  cause 
which  Is  important  but  not  necessarily  more 
Important  than  any  other  cause.". 

SEC.  202  Ql  ALIFYING  REQIIREMENTS. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  231(b)(2)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
after  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'shall  be  treated  as  a  week  of  em- 
ployment at  wages  of  $30  or  more,  but  not 
more  than  7  weeks.  In  case  of  weeks  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (A)  or  (C),  or  both, 
may  be  treated  as  weeks  of  employment 
under  this  sentence.". 

SEC.  203.  LIMITATIONS  ON  TRADE  READJl'STMENT 
ALLOWANCES. 

Section  233(a)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2293(B)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "52-week  period"  and  Inserting  "104- 
week  period". 

SEC.  204  WORKER  TRAINING. 

Section  236(a)(1)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2296(a)(1))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  purposes  of  applying  subpara- 
graph (C).  a  reasonable  expectation  of  em- 
ployment does  not  require  that  employment 
opportunities  for  a  worker  be  available,  or 
offered,  immediately  upon  the  completion 
of  training  under  this  section.". 


SEC.  205.  AGREEME,VTS  WITH  STATES  REGARDING 
TRAINING. 

Section  239(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2311(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  immediately  after 
"(a)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively; 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  (as  so 
redesignated)  to  read  as  follows:  "(B)  where 
appropriate,  but  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2),  will  afford  adversely  affected 
workers  testing,  counseling,  referred  to 
training,  and  placement  services,  atnd";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Elach  cooperating  State  agency  must, 
in  carrying  out  paragraph  (IXB)— 

"(A)  advise  each  adversely  affected  worker 
to  apply  for  training  under  section  236(a)  at 
the  time  the  worker  make?  application  for 
trade  readjustment  allowances  ^but  failure 
of  the  worker  to  do  so  may  not  be  treated  as 
cause  for  denial  of  those  allowances);  and 

"(B)  within  60  days  after  application  for 
training  is  made  by  the  worker,  interview 
the  adversely  affected  worker  regarding, 
and  review,  suitable  training  opportunities 
available  to  the  worker  under  section  236."". 

Subpart  2— Firm  Adjustment  As8istanr« 

SEC.  211   PETITIONS. 

Section  251(c)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2341(cM2))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  sales  or  production,  or  both— 

"(A)  of  the  firm  have  decreased  at>solute- 
ly.  or 

"(B)  of  an  article  that  accounted  for  not 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  production 
or  sales  of  the  firm  during  the  12-month 
period  preceding  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  data  are  available  have  de- 
creased absolutely,  and". 

SEC.  212   APPROVAL  OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSALS. 

Section  252  of  the  Trtde  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2342)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  out  "adjust- 
ment assistance"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "technical  assistance  under  section 
253(a)(3)  or  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 254";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  213  technical  ASSISTANCE 

Section  253(b)(2)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2343(b)(2))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "to  a  certified  firm  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  its  adjustment  proposal"  immediate- 
ly after  "furnished". 

SEC.  2U.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Section  254(b)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2344(b))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"',  either  through  a  single  loan  or  a  combina- 
tion of  loans,"  immediately  before  "to  the 
firm—"  in  subsection  (b). 

SEC  215.  PROTECTIVE  PROVISIONS 

Section  258(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2348(d))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "them  and". 


Subpart  3- 


-Extension  of  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance 


SEC.  211.  EXTENSION  OF  ADJISTMENT  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  WORKERS  AND  FIRMS. 

Section  285  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  note  preceding  2271)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    September  30,  1989". 
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Subpvt  4— EfTective  Dmtei 
SEC.  231   EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
sutwectlon  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
this  part  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1985. 

(b)  Special  Pbovisions.— (1)  The  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  201,  202.  and  211 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  petitions  for 
certification  filed  after  September  30.  1985. 
under  section  221  or  251.  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  204 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  worliers  covered 
under  certifications  issued  under  section  222 
of  such  Act  of  1974  after  September  30. 
1985. 

PART  B— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  TRADE  AND  CUSTOMS  AGEN- 
CIES 

SEC.  «l.   UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION. 

The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 330(e)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1330(e)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  for  necessary  ex 
penses  (Including  the  rental  of  conference 
rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  else- 
where) for  fiscal  year  1986  not  to  exceed 
$28,901,000:  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,500 
may  be  used,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  for  reception 
and  entertainment  expenses.". 

SEC.  2«.  I'NITED  STATES  CI  STOMS  SERVICE. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
Section  301  of  the  Customs  Procedural 
Reform  and  Simplification  Act  of  1978  (19 
U.S.C.  2075)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
not  to  exceed  $769,067,000  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1986:  of  which— 

"(A)  $27,900,000  is  for  the  addition  of  500 
inspectors,  150  import  specialists.  100  cus- 
toms patrol  officers,  and  50  special  agents; 

■(B)  $50,425,000  is  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  Interdiction  program 
of  the  Service:  and 

"(C)  not  to  exceed  $14,000,000  Is  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Operation 
EXODUS"  program  and  amy  related  pro- 
gram designed  to  enforce  or  monitor  export 
controls  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979. 

"(2)  No  part  of  any  sum  that  is  appropri- 
ated under  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  used  to  close  any  port  of  entry  at 
which,  during  fiscal  year  1985— 

"(A)  not  less  than  2.500  merchandise  en- 
tries (Including  informal  entries)  were 
made:  and 

"(B)  not  less  than  $1,500,000  in  customs 
revenues  were  assessed. 

"(3)(A)  No  part  of  any  sum  that  is  appro- 
priated under  the  authority  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  may  be  used  for  further  research  and  de- 
velopment or  acquisition  of  F-15  avionics 
for  the  P-3  aircraft  and  related  equipment 
until  60  days  after  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  written  comparative  assessment 
of  the  suitability  of  the  P-3,  E-2,  or  other 
appropriate  aircraft  for  use  by  the  Customs 
Service  In  its  air  drug  interdiction  program. 
Such  assessment,  which  the  Secretary  may 
not  submit  to  the  Committees  until  the 
General  Accounting  Office  study  required 
under  paragraph  (6)  Is  completed,  shall  In- 
clude life  cycle  costa. 


"(B)  Acquisition  of  additional  aircraft  for 
use  by  the  Custonvs  Service  for  Its  air  drug 
Interdiction  program  after  completion  of 
the  assessment  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  subject  to  competitive 
bidding  through  the  use  of  the  normal  re- 
quest for  proposal'  process. 

"(4)  No  part  of  any  sum  that  is  appropri- 
ated under  the  authority  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
may  be  used  to  consolidate  the  drawback 
liquidation  centers  within  the  Customs 
Service  to  less  than  4  such  centers.  If  a  con- 
solidation is  undertaken,  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  shall  select  the  location  of  the 
centers  after  taking  Into  account  the  draw- 
back volume  at.  and  the  geographic  disper- 
sion of.  the  respective  centers  being  consid- 
ered for  consolidation. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  any  sum  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  paragraph  (1),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  year 
1986- 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  from  the 
Customs  Forfeiture  Fund  for  the  making  of 
payments  under  section  613A  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  use.  1613b),  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  may  be  used  for  the 
modification  of  aircraft  (whether  or  not  air- 
craft described  in  subsection  (a)(5)  of  that 
section)  for  drug  interdiction:  and 

"(B)  from  the  Treasury  account  estab- 
lished under  section  236  of  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Act  of  1984  (19  U.S.C.  58b)  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  provision  of  cus- 
toms services  at  airports  under  that  section, 
but  not  to  exceed  $75,000  for  each  such  air 
port.:  and 

"(6)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  but  not 
later  than  12  months  after  that  date,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  complete, 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Finance,  a 
study  that  evaluates  the  air  detection  and 
interdiction  capability  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, including  assets,  geographic  dispersal, 
costs  of  operation,  procurement  practices, 
and  the  services  and  equipment  provided  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  Within  6  months 
after  commencing  the  study,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  consult  with  the 
Committees  on  the  progress  of  the  study."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•(f)  Use  or  Savings  Resulting  From  Ad- 
ministrative Consolidations.- If  savings  In 
salaries  and  expenses  result  from  the  con- 
solidation of  administrative  functions 
within  the  Customs  Service,  the  Commis 
sioner  of  Customs  shall  apply  those  savings, 
to  the  extent  they  are  not  needed  to  meet 
emergency  requirements  of  the  Service,  to 
strengthening  the  commercial  operations  of 
the  Service  by  increasing  the  number  of  In- 
spector, Import  specialist,  patrol  officer,  and 
other  line  operational  positions.". 

(b)  Elimination  or  Sureties  on  Customs 
Bonds.— (1)  The  Commissioner  of  Customs 
may  not  publish,  nor  take  any  other  action 
to  give  force  and  effe^-t  to.  any  final  rule 
that  would  revise  any  provision  in  19  CFR 
part  113  or  section  142.4  (as  In  effect  on 
March  1.  1984)  relating  to  the  requirement 
for  sureties  on  customs  bonds- 

(A)  unless  the  Commissioner  submits  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  on  the  same 
day,  a  report  containing— 

(i>  the  text  of  the  draft  final  rule; 
(11)  an  analysis  of  the  revenue  impact  of 
the  rule; 
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(111)  a  regulatory  Impact  analysis; 

(iv)  the  estimated  cost  benefit  of  the  rule 
to  the  Customs  Service  and  to  the  Importing 
community,  and  an  explanation  in  support 
of  those  estimates;  and 

(v)  a  Justification  for  each  revision  to  be 
effected  by  the  rule;  and 

(B)  until  the  close  of  the  first  perlcxl  of  90 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress occurring  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  is  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A). 

SEC  243.  I  SITED  STATES  TRADE  REPRESE.NTATIVE 
Section  141  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2171)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (d)(1)  the  following:  . 
except  that  not  more  than  20  individuals 
may  be  employed  without  regard  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  regulating  the  employment  or 
compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  pay  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code";  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (f)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$14,179,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$13,582,000  for  fiscal  year  1986".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  $80,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■$68,000". 

PART  C— USER  FEES  FOR  CUSTOMS 
SERVICES 

SEC.  2S1  FEES  TO  OFFSET  EXPENSES  INCl'RRED  IN 
PROCESSING  ARRIVAl^  IN  THE 
I  NITED  STATES 

Section  214  of  the  Customs  Procedural 
Reform  and  Simplification  Act  of  1978  (19 
use.  58a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
ury  shall  charge  and  collect  the  following 
fees  to  cover  the  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Customs  Service  In  processing  arrivals  at 
ports  of  entry  In  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  SUtes: 

■•(1)  For  the  arrival  of  a  corrunerclal  vessel 
of  100  or  more  tons,  $425. 

•■(2)  For  the  arrival  of  a  commercial  truck. 
$5. 

'(3)  For  the  arrival  of  a  railroad  car, 
whether  passenger  or  freight,  $5. 

"(4)  For  all  arrivals  mauJe  during  a  calen- 
dar year  by  a  private  aircraft  or  private 
vessel.  $25. 

"(5)  For  the  arrival  In  the  United  States 
of  each  passenger  aboard  a  commercial 
vessel  or  commercial  aircraft  from  a  place 
outside  the  United  States  other  than  a  place 
described  in  paragraph  (6).  $5. 

■  (6)  For  the  arrival  in  the  United  States 
of  each  passenger  aboard  a  commercial 
vessel,  commercial  aircraft,  or  train  from 
Canada,  Mexico,  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  Island  that  Is  an 
adjacent  Island  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)(5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(b)(5)),  $1 

"(b)  Each  person  providing  transportation 
for  hire  by  vessel,  aircraft,  or  train  shall— 

"(1)  separately  identify  the  fee  charged 
under  subsection  (a)(5)  or  (6),  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  a  Federal  Inspection  fee  on  the 
document  or  ticket  issued  to  each  passenger 
for  that  transportation; 

•  (2)  collect  the  fee  from  the  passenger  at 
the  time  the  documentation  or  ticket  is  pur 
chased;  and 

■■(3)  remit  to  the  Secretary  the  fees  col- 
lected under  paragraph  (2)  during  »»ach  cal- 
endar quarter  before  the  31st  day  after  the 
last  day  of  that  quarter 

■■(c)  Except  with  respect  to  those  services 
for  which  fees  are  Imposed  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
ch&rge  such  fees  as  may  be  necessary  to 


cover  the  costs  of  providing  those  services 
which  customs  officers  were  authorized  to 
provide  under  subsection  (a),  as  In  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection. 

■■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  customs  services  required  to  be 
provided  to  passengers  upon  arrival  In  the 
United  States  on  scheduled  airline  flights 
shall  be  adequately  provided  when  omd 
where  needed  at  no  cost  to  airlines  and  air- 
line passengers  other  than  the  fees  Imposed 
under  subsection  (a). 

■■(e)  The  receipts  for  reimbursable 
charges.  Including  those  collected  under 
subsection  (a),  and  expenses  which  have 
been  paid  for  out  of  any  appropriation  for 
collecting  the  revenue  from  customs  that 
are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts  under  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  March  4,  1907  (19  U.S.C.  527).  shall 
be  placed  In  a  proprietary  account." 

SEC.  252.  CONFOR.MINC  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Repeal  or  Appropriation  Refund  Au- 
thority.—Section  524  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1524)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act.- Section 
305(i)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  as 
amended  (45  U.S.C  545<1)).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

ic)  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
or  1970— Section  53(e)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
App.  1741(e))  Is  repealed. 

SEC.  ta.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  establish  an  advi- 
sory committee,  whose  membership  shall 
consist  of  representatives  from  the  airline, 
shipping,  and  other  transportation  indus- 
tries, the  general  public,  and  others  who 
may  be  subject  to  any  fee  or  charge  (1)  au- 
thorized by  law,  or  (2)  proposed  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service  for  the  purpose  of  covering  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Customs  Service. 
The  advisory  committee  shall  meet  on  a 
periodic  basis  and  shall  advise  the  Secretary 
on  Issues  related  to  the  performance  of  the 
Customs  Service.  This  advice  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  such  Issues  as  the  time 
periods  during  which  such  services  should 
be  performed,  the  proper  number  and  de- 
ployment of  inspection  officers,  the  level  of 
fees,  and  the  appropriateness  of  any  pro- 
posed fee.  The  Secretary  shall  give  substan- 
tial consideration  to  the  views  of  the  adviso- 
ry committee  In  the  exercise  of  his  duties. 

SEC  254   EFFECTIVE  PERIOD  FOR  FEES 

The  fees  authorized  under  section  214(a) 
of  the  Customs  Procedural  Reform  and 
Simplification  Act  of  1978  (as  amended  by 
section  251)  shall  be  charged  with  respect  to 
arrivals  in  the  United  States  occurring  after 
the  180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  before  the  close  of  the 
Syear  period  beginning  on  that  day. 

TITLE  III— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  AID 
TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Sec.  301.  Improvements  in  AFDC  quality 
control  standards  and  proce- 
dures. 

Sec.  302.  Grants  for  programs  to  prevent 
teenage  pregnancies  and  to 
assist  pregnant  Individuals  and 
teenage  parents  in  achieving 
self-sufficiency. 

Sec.  303.  Mandatory  provision  of  aid  with 
respect  to  dependent  children 
In  two-parent  families. 


SEC.  301.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AFDC  QIALITY  CON- 
TROL STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDIRES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  403(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(i)(l)(A)  In  order  to  establish  and  main- 
tain improved  quality  control  standards  and 
procedures  in  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  State  plans  approved  under  this 
part- 
ed) each  State,  in  accordance  with  a  lime- 
table  and  standards  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  In  regulations, 
shall- 

"(I)  collect  a  statistically  reliable  sample 
of  the  cases  under  Its  approved  State  plan 
under  this  part  for  each  fiscal  year  or  (at 
the  option  of  the  Stale)  for  each  of  the  two 
six-month  periods  in  such  year,  for  purposes 
of  quality  control  review  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(ID  review  the  sample  so  collected  and 
(on  the  basis  of  such  review)  make  its  origi- 
nal findings  with  respect  to  errors  for  the 
period  involved,  and 

"(III)  submit  such  findings  to  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(ii)  the  Secretary,  after  studying  the 
State's  original  findings  as  submitted  under 
clause  (Ddll),  shall  select  specified  cases  for 
further  review  and  notify  the  Stale  thereof: 
and  the  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
the  records  of  the  cases  so  selected  and 
specified; 

■■(111)  the  Secretary  shall  review  and  ana- 
lyze the  case  records  submitted  under  clause 
(II)  and  (on  the  basis  of  such  review  and  the 
State's  original  findings)  shall  determine 
the  State's  error  rate  for  the  period  involved 
(without  any  adjustment  under  paragraph 
(2)(C))  and  notify  the  State  of  such  error 
rate  within  six  months  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  or  within  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  sample  is  submitted, 
whichever  is  later;  and 

"(Iv)  the  State  shall  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  (except  as  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph (B))  a  corrective  action  plan  for 
eliminating  or  reducing  errors  identified  as 
a  result  of  the  reviews  under  clauses  (i)  and 
(ill)  (whether  or  not  such  errors  are  subject 
to  inclusion  for  purposes  of  disallowances 
under  paragraph  (2)(A))  and,  after  such 
plan  has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(C),  shall  Implement  the  corrective  actions 
provided  for  In  such  plan  In  accordajice  with 
a  timetable  established  by  the  Secretary  In 
regulations;  and  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
tinuously monitor  the  Stale's  corrective 
action  process  under  such  plan. 

■•(B)  The  requirement  (in  subparagraph 
(A)(lv))  that  States  submit  corrective  action 
plans  for  eliminating  or  reducing  errors  may 
be  waived  by  the  Secretary  in  the  case  of 
any  Stale  which  has  consislently  had  an 
error  rale  below  lis  error  rate  tolerance 
level  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Slate,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)(1)  of 
paragraph  (2)). 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  corrective  action  plans  submitted  by 
States  under  subparagraph  (A)(iv),  and 
shall  approve  any  plan  so  submitted  upon 
determining  that  it  meets  such  criteria.  If  a 
plan  so  submitted  Is  disapproved,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  specify  (in  notifying  the  State  of 
such  disapproval)  the  respect  or  respects  in 
which  the  plan  fails  to  meet  the  criteria  so 
established,  and  shall  provide  appropriate 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Stale  in  elimi- 
nating such  failure  with  the  objective  of  fa- 
cilitating the  resubmission  and  approval  of 
the  plan  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


"(D)  The  sample  obtained  under  subpara- 
graph (A)<ii  b>  a  State  which  collected  such 
sample  on  an  annual  basis  rather  than  elect- 
ing to  collect  two  six-month  samples  for  the 
fiscal  year  Involved  shall  In  no  case  include 
a  smaller  number  of  cases  than  the  number 
that  the  Secretary  determines  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  siatislically  reliable  sample  If 
the  State  had  elected  to  collect  two  six- 
month  samples  for  thai  fiscal  year. 

■■(E)  The  requirements  imposed  upion  a 
State  by  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to 
the  collection  and  review  of  samples  and  the 
submission  of  the  results  thereof,  and  the 
requirement  thai  a  State  (under  subpara- 
graphs (AKIv)  and  (O)  submit  a  corrective 
action  plan  which  meets  the  Secretary's  cri- 
teria established  under  subparagraph  (C). 
shall  be  deemed  for  purposes  of  section  404 
to  be  included  in  the  State's  plan  approved 
under  section  402. 

■■(2)(A)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1) 
(but  subject  to  subparagraph  (C)  and  para- 
graph (3)).  if  a  State's  error  rate  for  any 
fiscal  year  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)(A)) 
exceeds  the  error  rale  tolerance  level  deter- 
mined for  the  State  (for  that  year)  under 
subparagraph  (B).  then  the  Secretary  shall 
disallow  Federal  payments  for  such  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  the  Staters  erroneous 
payments  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (5)(B)) 
to  the  extent  that  the  inclusion  of  such  er- 
roneous payments  In  determining  the 
State's  error  rale  caused  such  rate  to  exceed 
the  tolerance  level  so  determined. 

"(B)  A  State's  error  rate  tolerance  level 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  3.5  percent.  In- 
creased by— 

■■(I)  0.5  percentage  points  if.  throughout 
such  fiscal  year,  the  plan  of  such  State  ap- 
proved under  this  part  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  aid  with  respect  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents  as  provided  In 
section  407, 

"(11)  0.1  percentage  points  for  each  full  20 
percent  increment  (up  to  a  maximum  of  five 
such  Increments)  by  which  (I)  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  families  with  earned  income 
who  are  receiving  aid  under  such  States 
plan  approved  under  this  part  t«  the  total 
number  of  families  receiving  such  aid  ex- 
ceeds (ID  the  average  ratio,  per  Slate,  of 
the  number  of  families  with  earned  Income 
who  are  receiving  aid  under  all  of  the  State 
plans  approved  under  this  part  to  the  total 
number  of  families  receiving  such  aid.  and 

■■(ill)  0.1  percentage  points  for  each  full  20 
percent  increment  (up  to  a  maximum  of  five 
such  increments)  by  which  <I>  the  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  of  land  area  in  such 
State  exceecis  (II)  the  average  population 
per  square  mile  of  land  area,  per  State.  In 
all  of  the  Stales  having  plans  approved 
under  this  part. 

■■(C)  In  determining  the  error  rate  In  any 
State  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  such  rale  shall  be  fixed  at  the  mid- 
point of  the  standard  interval  for  errors 
within  which  the  State's  true  error  rate 
falls  (as  determined  without  regard  to  this 
clause  on  the  basis  of  the  sample  or  samples 
collected  by  the  State  under  paragraph 
(l)(A)(i)),  or  at  the  lower  bound  of  such 
standard  Interval  In  the  ca&e  of  a  State 
which  has  collected  a  sample  or  samples  suf- 
ficiently large  to  produce  a  lower  limit  of 
such  Interval  no  more  than  2.5  percentage 
points  below  the  midpoint:  and 

■■(ii)  errors  which  are  technical  In  nature, 
and  which  would  not  change  the  AFDC  pay- 
ment levels  Involved,  shall  be  disregarded. 
For  purposes  of  clause  (1).  the  lower  limit  of 
the    staJidard    Interval    for    errors    within 
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which  a  State's  true  error  rate  falls  shall  be 
calculated  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  adjust  for 
variability  among  the  States  in  the  number, 
proportion,  or  dollar  value  of  cases  in  which 
the  State's  findings  under  paragraph 
(IKAXIXII)  (with  respert  to  errors  in  its 
sample  or  samples  collected  under  para- 
graph (l)(A)(i)(I))  differ  from  the  Secre 
tary's  findings  with  respect  to  the  State's 
error  rate  under  paragraph  (l)<A)(ili). 

"(D)  The  total  amount  of  the  disallow- 
ances that  would  otherwise  be  imposed  with 
respect  to  any  State  under  subparagraph 
(A)  on  account  of  an  error  rate  in  excess  of 
the  applicable  error  rate  tolerance  level  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  any  overpayments  collected  by 
such  State  (on  account  of  erroneous  pay- 
ments) during  that  fiscal  year. 

■•(3)(A)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph,  may  waive  all  or  any  part  of 
any  disallowance  that  would  otherwise  be 
imposed  with  respect  to  a  State  under  para- 
graph (2)(A)  if  such  State  is  unable  to  reach 
the  applicable  error  rate  tolerance  level  for 
the  fiscal  year  involved  despite  a  good-faith 
effort  by  such  State. 

•■(B)  Any  State  may  request  a  waiver  of  all 
or  part  of  any  disallowance  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  imposed  with  respect  to  such 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2)(A).  basing  such  request  upon  a  show 
ing— 

"(I)  that  the  State  has  made  (and  is  con 
tinuing  to  make)  a  good-faith  effort  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  erroneous  payments 
involved  but  was  unable  to  reach  the  appli- 
cable error  rate  tolerance  level  for  such 
fiscal  year  despite  that  effort:  or 

••(ii)  that  (I)  the  Secretary's  determination 
of  the  State's  error  rate  for  such  fiscal  year 
was  made  incorrectly  or  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  provlsior^s  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  (II)  the  State's  error  rate,  if  deter- 
mined correctly  and  in  a  proper  manner, 
would  be  lower  than  the  rate  so  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  consider  and  review 
such  request,  and  either  approve  it  or  disap- 
prove it  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  accordance 
with  a  timetable  which  shall  be  specified  in 
regulations.  If  the  Secretary  disapproves 
the  request,  the  State  may  appeal  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  to  the  Grant  Appeals 
Board  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  such  further  action  as 
may  l)e  provided  for  by  law  or  regulations 
(including  judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
decision  or  the  Board's  determination). 

"(C)  In  considering  and  reviewing  any  re- 
quest for  a  waiver  submitted  by  a  State 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account— 

"(i)  factors  beyond  the  State's  control  (In- 
cluding disasters,  strikes  by  State  or  other 
staff  personnel  engaged  in  determining  eli- 
gibility or  processing  cases,  sudden  workload 
changes  resulting  from  changes  in  Federal 
or  State  laws  or  regulations  or  from  rapid 
caseload  growth,  ajxA  State  actions  resulting 
from  incorrect  policy  interpretations  by 
Federal  officials); 

"(ii)  factors  relating  to  agency  commit- 
ment, including  demonstrated  commitment 
by  upper  level  State  officials  to  the  error  re- 
duction program  under  this  subsection,  the 
sufficiency  and  quality  of  operational  sys- 
tems designed  to  reduce  errors,  the  use  of 
effective  systems  and  procedures  for  the 
statistical  and  program  analysis  of  quality 
control  and  related  data,  and  effective  man- 
agement and  execution  of  the  corrective 
action  process; 


"(iii)  the  State's  past  performance  with  re- 
spect to  erroneous  payments,  including  past 
error  rate  levels  and  past  error  rate  reduc- 
tion efforts; 

"(iv)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  error  rate 
reduction,  both  in  general  and  in  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  existing  within  the 
State;  and 

(v)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate,  as  speci- 
fied in  regulations  or  as  detailed  by  the 
State  in  its  waiver  request. 
The  Secretary's  regulations  shall  specify 
the  factors  to  be  considered  and  the  criteria 
to  be  used  in  assessing  waiver  requests 
under  this  paragraph,  and  shall  indicate  the 
relative  weight  or  importance  of  each  of 
such  factors  and  criteria  in  order  to  assist 
States  in  determining  the  appropriateness 
of  proposed  requests. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
in  any  case  grant  a  waiver  requested  by  a 
State  under  subparagraph  (B)  for  any  fiscal 
year  if  such  State's  corrective  action  plan 
submitted  under  paragraph  (l)(A)(iv)  or 
(1)(C).  or  a  separate  plan  for  the  reduction 
of  errors  submitted  by  such  State  along 
with  its  waiver  request,  provides  in  detail 
for  the  expenditure  of  additional  State  and 
local  funds  for  the  reduction  of  errors  In 
such  fiscal  year  in  a  total  amount  (over  and 
above  the  amount  of  State  and  local  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  expended  In  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part)  equal 
to  or  exceeding  one-half  of  the  net  amount 
of  the  disallowances  that  would  otherwise 
be  imposed  with  respect  to  such  State  under 
paragraph  (2)(A)  for  such  fiscal  year.  Ex- 
penditures of  additional  State  and  local 
funds  for  the  reduction  of  errors  as  provided 
for  in  the  corrective  action  plan  or  separate 
plan  described  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  considered  (for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a))  to  be  expenditures  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part. 

"(4)(A)  Each  State  agency  administering  a 
plan  approved  under  this  part  shall,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  specify,  provide  information  on  the 
rates  of  erroneous  payments  made  In  con- 
nection with  its  administration  of  such  plan, 
together  with  any  other  data  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  that  are  reasonably  nec- 
essary for  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  a  State  fails  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  in  providing  information  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  sutwectlon.  the  Secre- 
tary, directly  or  through  such  contractual 
or  other  arrangements  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  appropriate,  shall  establish  the  error 
rates  for  that  State  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
data  reasonably  available  and  in  accordance 
with  such  techniques  for  sampling  and  esti- 
mating as  the  Secretary  may  find  appropri- 
ate. 

"(C)  In  any  case  In  which  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  to  exercise  the  authority 
under  subparagraph  (B)  to  determine  a 
State's  error  rate  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  that  would  otherwise  l)e  payable  to 
such  State  under  this  part  for  quarters  in 
such  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Secretary  in  making  such  de- 
termination. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  error  rate',  with  respect  to 
any  State  for  any  fiscal  year,  means  the 
ratio  of  such  State's  erroneous  payments  for 
such  year  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (B)) 
to  its  total  payments  under  the  State  plan 


approved  under  this  part  for  such  year,  de- 
termined (except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided)  subject  to  the  adjustments  provid- 
ed for  in  paragraph  (2)(C):  and 

"(B)  the  term  'erroneous  payments' 
means— 

"(i)  payments  to  ineligible  families  receiv- 
ing assistance,  and 

"(11)  overpayments  to  eligible  families  re- 
ceiving assistance. 

"(6)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands.". 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  quarters  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  and  subsequent  fiscal  years; 
except  that  such  amendment  may  also  be 
effective  in  the  case  of  any  State,  at  the 
election  of  the  State  made  in  such  manner 
and  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  with  respect  to  quarters  in 
the  fiscal  year  1982  or  with  respect  to  quar- 
ters in  the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 

SEf.  302.  GRANTS  FOR  PR(M;RAMS  TO  PREVENT 
TEENAGE  PRE(;NAS(IE8  AND  TO 
ASSIST  PREGNANT  INDIVIDl  ALS  AND 
TEENA<;E  PARENTS  IN  ACHIEVING 
SEI.FSrFFiriEN(  Y 

(a)  In  General.— Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"GRANTS  FOR  PROGRAMS  TO  PREVENT  TEENAGE 
PRFGNANCIES  AND  TO  ASSIST  PREGNANT  INDI- 
VIDUALS AND  TEENAGE  PARENTS  Of  YOUNG 
CHILDREN  IN  ACHIEVING  SELP-SUrPICIBWCY 

"Sec.  416.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing States  and  localities  In  establishing  and 
carrying  out  programs— 

••(A)  to  reduce  the  rate  of  teenage  preg- 
nancies in  AFDC  families;  and 

"(B)  to  help  pregnant  individuals  and 
teenage  parents  of  young  children  In  such 
families,  who  might  otherwise  become  long- 
term  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  In  achieving  self-sufficien- 
cy. 

there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987,  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  In 
making  grants  for  such  programs  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section.  Any  State  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  and  carrying  out 
of  one  or  more  such  nrograms  In  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  l)e  entitled  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  each  such 
fiscal  year.  In  an  amount  determined  under 
subsection  (d). 

(2)  The  State  agency  administering  or  su- 
pervising the  administration  of  the  States 
plan  approved  under  section  402  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  admlnlsterln.''  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  State's  programs 
described  In  paragraph  (1 )  for  which  grants 
under  this  section  are  made.  Such  grants 
shall  be  made  directly  to  the  State  agency, 
and  may  be— 

"(A)  used  by  such  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  and  providing  in  accordance 
with  this  section  (directly  or  under  con- 
tracts with  others)  the  activities  and  ser%'- 
tces  required  to  carry  out  the  program  or 
programs  involved,  or 

"■(B)  paid  by  such  agency  to  local  school 
districts  or  to  other  local  agencies  or  public 
or  private  nonprofit  entities  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  under  arrange- 
ments made  with  such  districts  or  (through 
such  districts)  with  such  other  agencies  and 
entitles,  for  use  by  such  districts,  agencies, 
or  entitles  in  conducting  and  providing  In 


accordance  with  this  section  (directly  or 
under  contracts  with  others)  the  activities 
and  services  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grsjn  or  programs  involved; 

but  such  grants  may  \x  used  only  in  areas 
which  are  determined  by  the  State  agency 
to  be  areas  of  high  teenage  pregnancy  or 
high  Infant  mortality,  and  it  must  be  the 
objective  of  any  program  for  which  such 
grants  are  used  to  carry  out  twth  the  pur- 
pose described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  purpose  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  paragraph. 

■■(3)  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  a  program  or  programs  descrit>ed  in  para 
graph  (1)  in  any  SUte.  the  SUte  agency 
must  submit  to  the  Secretary  no  later  than 
3  months  after  the  t>eginning  of  such  year, 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  program  together  with  satisfac- 
tory assurances  that  the  prograun  will  be  op- 
erated In  an  effective  and  efficient  manner 
and  will  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 
■"(4)  Grants  made  under  this  section— 
"(A)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  amounts 
payable  to  States  under  section  403,  and 
shall  supplement  and  not  replace  any  other 
funds  which  may  be  available  for  the  s&me 
general  purposes,  or  for  the  provision  of 
services  of  any  kind  to  needy  individuals,  in 
the  localities  involved,  and 

"(B)  shall  not  be  used  to  provide  any  indi- 
vidual with  services  which  are  available  to 
that  individual  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  1902. 

(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(a)(1).  it  shall  be  the  objective  of  each  pro- 
gram under  this  section  (subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds)  to— 

■■(A)  conduct  activities  and  provide  serv- 
ices which  may  help  to  reduce  pregnancies 
among  children,  targeting  such  activities 
and  services  to  children  who  are  eligible  for 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  in 
order  to  assure  that  such  children  will  not 
be  prevented  from  achieving  self-sufficiency 
by  parental  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
them  before  they  reach  adulthood; 

■■(B)  identify  and  address  all  of  the  factors 
which  may  play  important  roles  in  deter- 
mining teenage  sexual  activity  and  contra- 
ceptive use; 

■•(C)  encourage  active  participation  by  the 
parents  of  the  children  involved  in  the  ac- 
tivities and  services  being  conducted  or  pro- 
vided under  the  program;  and 

•■(D)  encourage  the  children  involved  to 
develop  education  and  employment  goals 
for  the  future,  combining  new  and  existing 
resources  to  assist  such  children  In  achiev- 
ing those  goals  and  encouraging  such  chil- 
dren to  postpone  sexual  activity  and  child 
bearing  and  to  assume  responsibility  for 
family  planning  In  order  to  achieve  them. 

•(2XA)  To  the  maximum  extent  appropri- 
ate and  feasible,  the  activities  conducted 
and  services  provided  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  descrit)ed  In  subparagraph  (A)  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  include  the  services 
which  are  made  available  to  pregnant  indi- 
viduals and  teenage  parents  with  young 
children  under  the  program  as  more  specifi 
cally  described  in  subsection  (c). 

■(B)  None  of  the  activities  conducted  or 
services  provided  under  this  subsection  or 
subsection  (c)  as  a  part  of  any  program 
under  this  section  may  include  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions,  or  include  the  counseling 
of    individuals    to    have    abortions    except 


where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term 
■•(cKl)  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B)  of  sutjsection 
(a)(1).  it  shall  b«"  the  objective  of  each  pro- 
gram under  this  section  (subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds)  to  help  achieve  self- 
.sufficiency  for  individuals  under  the  age  of 
25  who  are  eligible  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  who  <at  the  start  of 
their  participation  in  the  program)  are  preg- 
nant or  are  teenage  parents  with  children 
under  the  age  of  6,  and  who  voluntarily 
elect  to  participate  in  the  program,  by  — 

•■(A)  requirinK  .such  individuals  to  seek  a 
high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  or  to 
take  part  m  appropriate  training, 

"(B)  providing  earh  participant  with  aca- 
demic or  vocational  training,  job  counseling, 
employment  readiness,  and  job  placement 
services, 

••(C)  integrating  and  coordinating  services 
otherwise  available  to  participants,  and 

••(D)  providing  each  parlinpanl  with 
other  services  and  assi-stanc-e  designed  to 
meet  such  objective,  including  an  individual- 
ized assessment  and  plan,  as  more  particu- 
larly described  in  paragraph  '3  ' 

■■(2)  Participation  in  program  activities 
conducted  and  services  provided  with  the 
objective  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be 
limited  to  Individuals  under  the  age  of  25  re- 
siding within  the  area  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram who  are  pregnant,  or  who  are  teenage 
parents  of  dependent  children  under  the 
age  of  6,  and  shall  include  any  such  individ- 
ual only  if  he  or  she  (at  the  time  of  Initial 
participation  in  the  program)- 

""(A)  has  not  graduated  from  high  school 
or  its  equivalent,  and 

•"(B)  voluntarily  elects  (subject  to  subsec- 
tion (e))  to  participate: 

and  the  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion may  t)e  used  only  for  activities  and 
services  so  conducted  or  provided  in  the  case 
of  individuals  (described  in  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  paragraph)  who  swe  eligi- 
ble under  this  part  (individually  or  as  mem- 
bers of  families)  for  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  the  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  402.  or  whose  children 
are  eligible  for  such  aid. 

"'(3)  A  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  meets  the  requirements  of  this  section 
only  if  the  activities  conducted  and  services 
provided  with  the  objective  specified  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  include— 

■"(A)  provision  for  the  assignment  to  each 
participant  of  an  agency  staff  person  who. 
utilizing  the  case  management  approach 
and  In  coordination  with  the  participant, 
will  establish  an  individualized  program. 
based  on  an  individualized  assessment  of 
need  and  set  forth  in  an  individualized  writ- 
ten plan,  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
participant  and  his  or  her  dependent  (or 
unborn  I  child,  and  to  ensure  the  provision 
and  coordination  ton  behalf  of  such  partici- 
pant and  child)  of  such  other  services  as  the 
State  determines  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this  sec- 
tion, including,  at  a  minimum  academic  and 
vocational  services,  health  services,  training 
In  parenting  skills,  job  counseling,  employ- 
ment readiness,  job  placement  transporta- 
tion, and  child  day  care, 

"(B)  provision  for  the  integration  and  co- 
ordination of  services  which  are  otherwise 
available  at  the  local  level  to  individuals 
under  age  25  who  are  pregnant  or  are  teen- 
age parents  with  children  under  age  6  and 
which  are  offered  under  this  part,  under 
parts  B  and  C  of  this  title,  under  title  V, 
under   title   XX.   under   the  Job  Training 


Partnership  Act.  and  under  other  Federal 
and  State  programs  that  would  assist  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  program 
under  this  section: 

••(C)  provision  for  the  (^ordination  (with 
the  Icx^al  school  system)  of  academic  and  vo- 
cational programs  leading  to  a  high  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent,  with  a  require- 
ment of  active  participation  in  an  education- 
al program  leading  to  a  high  school  diploma 
or  its  equivalent,  or  in  an  appropriate  train- 
ing program,  ai  a  condition  of  participation 
in  the  program  under  this  section: 

••(D)  provision  for  job  counseling,  training, 
employment  readiness,  and  job  placement 
»nd  relevant  supportive  service*  independ- 
ently or  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more 
programs  of  emploj-ment  and  training 
under  this  part  or  part  C  of  this  title,  under 
the  Job  Training  F>artnership  Act.  or  under 
another  Federal  or  State  law; 

'•<E)  provision  of  child  care  at  the  pro- 
gram site  or  of  other  child  day  care  services 
which  have  been  contracted  for  or.  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  to  the  ext*n!  necessary  for 
teenage  parents  to  participate  effectively  in 
the  program,  with  a  requirement  that  such 
care  and  services  meet  applicable  Slate  and 
lo<».l  standards  and  with  emphasis  upon 
services  that  are  compatible  with  the  goal  of 
achieving  self-sufficiency: 

••(PXi)  assurances  that  all  such  child  care 
asiA  services,  and  any  transportation  to  and 
from  work  which  may  be  necessary  for  a 
teenage  parent  or  pregnant  individual  to 
participate  effectively  m  the  program,  will 
be  provided  or  arranged  for  without  any 
charge  to  such  parent  or  individual  while  he 
or  she  is  participating  m  any  phase  of  the 
program,  and 

"(ii)  assurances  that  such  <»re,  services, 
and  transportation  will  be  provided  or  ar- 
ranged for  on  a  sliding  scale  basis  (with 
charges  based  on  ability  to  pay  during  at 
least  the  first  6  months  of  work  after  the 
teenage  parent  or  pregnant  individual  has 
completed  his  or  her  participation  In  the 
program,  in  order  to  ensure  a  smooth  transi- 
tion into  the  workforce: 

••(G)  provision  for  vanations  In  the  selec- 
tion and  offering  of  services  to  individual 
participants  to  the  extent  necessary  to  take 
account  of  differences  in  the  needs  of  such 
participants  and  in  their  age.  family  compo- 
sition, cultural  background,  and  geographic 
location: 

••(H  assurances  that,  in  order  to  encour- 
age participants  to  take  advantage  of  the 
full  range  of  services  offered,  as  many  of 
such  services  as  possible  will  be  provided  at 
a  single  site,  with  programs  and  activities 
being  conducted  in  the  IocaI  schools  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible. 

'•(I)  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
peer  groups  of  participants,  led  by  experi- 
enced group  counselors,  to  enable  such  par- 
ticipants to  meet  and  discuss  program-relat- 
ed problems  and  issues  and  to  share  their 
common  concerns,  and  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  communication  and  dissemination  of 
relevant  information;  and 

I  J'  provision  for  the  estAblishment  of  an 
outreach  prograni  designed  to  attract  preg- 
nant individuals  and  teenage  parents  of 
young  children  who  would  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Program  activities  conducted  and  services 
provided  with  the  objective  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  must  include  but  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  services  and  assistance  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  and  may  Include  such  other 
health,  family  planning,  educational,  traln- 
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ing.  and  social  services  as  may  be  needed  to 
achieve  such  objective  in  cases  where  the 
necessary  funding  Is  not  available  from 
other  sources. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  teenage  parent  par- 
ticipating in  program  activities  conducted  or 
services  provided  with  the  objective  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1),  absences  from  his  or 
her  child  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  sec- 
ondary or  post-secondary  school  or  partici- 
pating in  other  education  or  training  activi- 
ties as  a  part  of  the  progrsun  shall  not  be 
considered  absences  from  the  child'  in  de- 
termining whether  he  or  she  is  exempted 
under  clause  (v)  of  section  402(a)(19)(A) 
from  the  requirement  of  registration  under 
that  section. 

"(5)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'teenage  parent'  means  a  male  or  female  in- 
dividual who  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  under 
the  age  of  6  and  who  (A)  has  not  attained 
the  age  of  20  or  (B)  became  the  parent  of 
such  child  before  atta&iing  the  age  of  20. 

■■(d)(1)  The  grant  to  which  any  State  is 
entitled  from  the  sum  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(1)  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  in  an  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  sum  so  appropriated  as  the 
amount  expended  by  such  State  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  as  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  Its  plan  approved 
under  section  402  bears  to  the  total  amount 
expended  by  all  the  States  during  such  pre- 
ceding year  as  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  under  their  plans  so  approved. 
"(2)  If  any  State  does  not  qualify  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
within  the  time  provided  in  subsection 
(a)(3).  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  it 
would  have  t>een  entitled  for  such  year  shall 
be  reall(x;ated  to  one  or  more  other  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  relative  need  for  addi- 
tional assistance  under  this  section  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary). 

"(e)  If  any  State  wishes  to  require  partici- 
pation in  activities  and  services  provided 
under  subsection  (c)  by  all  Individuals  who 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  such  activities 
and  services  (or  would  be  eligible  to  so  par- 
ticipate if  they  satisfied  paragraph  (2)(B)  of 
such  subsection)  and  with  respect  to  whose 
participation  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  may  be  used,  such  State  may  re- 
quest that  the  Secretary  waive  the  require- 
ment of  such  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  permit 
the  State  to  make  participation  mandatory 
for  all  such  individuals.  The  Secretary  shall 
grant  any  such  request  and  permit  the  State 
to  require  participatioTi  by  all  such  individ- 
uals if  he  or  she  determines  that- 
'll) the  funds  available  for  the  program 
from  Federal.  State,  local,  and  other  sources 
(including  this  section)  are  sufficient  to  con- 
duct all  of  the  activities  and  provide  all  of 
the  services  which  would  be  necessary  to 
serve  such  Individuals;  and 

(2)  mandatory  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram by  all  such  individuals  can  be  effec- 
tively administered  and  enforced  by  the 
State  aj\6  the  locality  or  localities  involved. 
"(f)(1)  Prior  to  expenditure  by  a  State  of 
any  grant  payments  made  to  It  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  State  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  intended  use 
of  such  payments;  and  such  report  shall  be 
revised  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
fiscal  year  involved  if  and  to  the  extent  that 
there  are  significant  changes  In  such  use. 

"(2)  No  later  than  March  1,  1987,  each 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  full 
and  complete  report  on  the  activities  carried 
out  with  the  proceeds  of  the  grant  or  grants 
theretofore  made  to  It  under  this  section. 
The  report— 


"(A)  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  an  accurate  description  of  such  ac- 
tivities, to  provide  a  complete  record  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  grant  funds  were 
spent,  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  such 
funds  were  spent  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  report  or  reports  submitted  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  and  to  Indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  the  objectives  for 
which  the  grant  was  made,  and 

"(B)  shall  specifically  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  require  in 
order  to  include  In  his  or  her  evaluation 
under  paragraph  (3)  the  overall  description 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 

■■(3)(A)  No  later  than  July  1,  1987.  the 
Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  and  of  such  addi- 
tional information  as  he  or  she  may  obtain 
or  develop,  shall  evaluate  the  use  by  such 
State  of  the  grant  or  grants  made  to  It 
under  this  section  for  that  year  in  the  light 
of  the  purposes  of  this  section,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  appraising  the  achievements  of 
the  programs  for  which  such  grants  were 
made  and  developing  comprehensive  infor- 
mation and  data  on  the  basis  of  which  deci- 
sions can  be  made  with  respect  to  the  im- 
provement of  such  programs  and  the  desir- 
ability of  providing  further  assistance  in 
subsequent  years.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  such  evaluation  to  the  Congress. 

"(B)  As  a  part  of  the  evaluation  under 
subparagraph  (A)  the  Secretary  shall  In- 
clude, at  a  minimum,  a  detailed  overall  de- 
scription of  the  number  and  characteristics 
of  the  individuals  served  by  the  programs, 
the  various  kinds  of  su^tivities  conducted  and 
services  provided,  and  the  results  achieved, 
and  shall  set  forth  in  detail  his  or  her  find- 
ings and  comments  with  respect  to  the  vari- 
ous State  programs  and  a  statement  of  his 
or  her  plans  and  recommendations  for  the 
future. 

"(C)  If  as  a  result  of  the  evaluation  the 
Secretary  determines  that  any  such  grant 
was  used  in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section  or  the  objective 
stated  i;n  subparagraph  (A)  or  If  the  reports 
submitted  by  the  State  were  insufficient  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  grant  was  so 
used,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  of 
his  or  her  disapproval,  and  the  inconsistent 
use  of  such  grant  shall  be  subject  to  sanc- 
tions of  the  type  described  in  section  404(a) 
as  though  this  section  were  a  part  of  the  ap- 
proved State  plan  and  such  inconsistent  use 
were  a  failure  to  comply  with  a  provision  re- 
quired by  section  402(a)  to  be  Included  In 
such  plan. 

"(g)  Grant  payments  to  a  State  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  shall  be  used  only  for  the  specific 
purposes  described  In  this  section; 

"(2)  may  be  made  on  an  estimated  basis  In 
advance  of  the  determination  of  the  exact 
grant  amount,  with  appropriate  subsequent 
adjustments  to  take  account  of  any  error  in 
the  estimates;  and 

■■(3)  shall  be  expended  by  such  State  in 
that  fiscal  year  or  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  payments  made  and  services 
provided  to  participants  in  a  program  under 
this  section,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  their 
participation  In  such  program,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  or  resources  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  their  eligibility  (or  the 
eligibility  of  any  other  persons)  for  aid 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  sec- 


tion 402.  or  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
level  of  such  aid.  ". 

(b)  Duration  or  Program.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 416(g)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)),  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  in  effect 
only  from  October  1.  1985.  until  September 
30.  1987. 

SE(  JM  MANDATORY  PROVISION  OF  AID  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN 
TWO-PARENT  FAMILIES 

(a)  Requirement  That  Aid  be  Provides.- 
Section  402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (38); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (39)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (39)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(40)  provide  that  payments  of  aid  will  be 
made  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  de- 
pendent children  of  unemployed  parents,  in 
accordance  with  section  407.". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendmemts.— ( 1 )  Section 
407(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(b)  The  provisions"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  "(1)  requires"  euid  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  In  providing  for  the  payment  of  aid 
under  the  State's  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 402  in  the  case  of  families  which  In- 
clude dependent  children  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  as  re- 
quired by  section  402(a)(40).  the  State's 
plan— 

"(1)  shall  require". 

(2)  Section  407(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "provides—"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall  provide—". 

(c)  Quarters  or  Work  Bases  on  Educa- 
tion OR  Training— (1)  Section  407(d)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  (A)"  after  "means  a  cal- 
endar quarter";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  (B)  if 
the  State  plan  so  provides  (but  subject  to 
the  last  sentence  of  this  subsection).  In 
which  such  individual  (I)  was  in  regular  full- 
time  attendance  as  a  student  at  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school,  (ii)  was  in  regular 
full-time  attendance  in  a  course  of  vocation- 
al or  technical  training  designed  to  fit  him 
or  her  for  gainful  employment,  or  (ill)  par- 
ticipated in  an  education  or  training  pro- 
gram established  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act". 

(2)  Section  407(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  and  below  paragraph  (4))  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence: 

■"No  Individual  shall  be  credited  during  his 
or  her  lifetime  (for  purp>oses  of  subsection 
(b)(l)(C)(l))  with  more  than  4  quarters  of 
work'  based  on  attendance  In  a  course  or 
courses  of  vocational  or  technical  training 
as  descrit>ed  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(ii)  of  this 
subsection.". 

(3)  Section  407(bKl)(C)(i)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "6  or  more  quar- 
ters of  work  (as  defined  in  sut>section 
(d)(1))"  the  following:  ".  Including  2  or  more 
quarters  of  work  as  defined  In  sul>section 
(d)(1)(A).". 

(d)  ErrEcrrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
October  1.  1986. 

TITLE  IV— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  RAIL- 
ROAD I'NEMPLOYMENT  REPAYMENT  TAX 
AND  I'NEMPLOYMENT  CO.MPENSATION 

Sec.    401.    Railroad    unemployment    repay- 
ment tax. 


Sec.  402.  Extension  of  borrowing  authority 
under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act. 

Sec.  403.  Supplemental  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  certain  Individ- 
uals. 

SEC.  101    RAILROAD  I  NEMPLOVMENT  REPAYMENT 

TAX 

(a)  Rate  of  Tax.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3321  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  rate  of  railroad  unemploy- 
ment repayment  tax)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'  (c)  Rate  or  Tax.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  In  general- The  applicable  percent- 
age for  any  taxable  period  shall  be  the  sum 
of- 

■•(A)  the  basic  rate  for  such  period,  and 

■•(B)  the  surtax  rate  (if  any)  for  such 
period. 

■■(2)  Basic  rate.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1  )— 

■■(A)  For  periods  before  i989.— The  basic 
rate  shall  be— 

"(i)  4.3  percent  for  the  taxable  period  be- 
ginning on  July  1.  1986.  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31.  1986. 

■•(ii)  4.7  percent  for  the  1987  taxable 
period,  and 

(iii)  6  percent  for  the  1988  taxable 
period. 

"(B)   For   periods  after    1 988. —For  any 
taxable  period  beginning  after  December  31. 
1988.  the  basic  rate  shall  be  the  sum  of— 
(i)  2.9  percent,  plus 

■■(ii)  0.3  percent  for  each  preceding  tax- 
able period  after  1988. 

In  no  event  shall  the  basic  rate  under  this 
subparagraph  exceed  5  percent. 

(3)  Surtax  rate— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  surtax  rate  shall  be— 

"(A)  3.5  percent  for  any  taxable  period  if, 
as  of  September  30  of  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  there  was  a  balance  of  transfers 
(or  unpaid  interest  thereon)  made  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  to  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  account  under  section  10(d> 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  and 

"(B)  zero  for  any  other  taxable  period. 

"(4)    Basic    rate    not   to    apply    to    rail 

WAGES    paid   after    SEPTEMBER    30,    1990.— The 

basic  rate  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  not 
apply  to  rail  wages  paid  after  September  30. 
1990." 

(b)  Base  of  Tax  To  Be  Compewsation 
Used  for  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Pur- 
poses—Subsection  (b)  of  section  3323  of 
such  Code  (defining  rail  wages)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  Rail  Wages  — 

"(1)  In  general- For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  rail  wages'  means  com- 
pensation (as  defined  in  section  3231(e)  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
3201(a))  with  the  modifications  specified  in 
paragraph  (2). 

■■(2)  Modifications.— In  applying  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  3231  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1  )— 

■■(A)  Only  employment  covered  by  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  act  taken 
into  account.— Such  subsection  (e)  shall  be 
applied— 

■■(i)  by  substituting  rail  employment'  for 
'services'  each  place  it  appears. 

"(ID  by  substituting  rail  employer'  for 
'employer'  each  place  it  appears,  and 

"(iii)  by  substituting  rail  employee'  for 
employee'  each  place  it  appears. 

"(B)  $7,000  wage  base.— Such  subsection 
(e)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  for   the 


applicable  base'  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(i) 
thereof— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  clauses  (ii)  and 
(iii). '$7,000'. 

"(ii)  '$3,500'  for  the  taxable  period  begin- 
ning on  July  1.  1986.  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1986.  and 

■■(iii)  for  purposes  of  applying  the  basic 
rate  under  section  3321(c)(1)(A).  $5,250'  for 
the  taxable  period  beginning  on  January  1. 
1990. 

■■(C)  Successor  employers.- For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
applicable  under  section  3231(e)(2)(C)  shall 
apply  " 

(c)  Use  of  Taxes. — 

(1)  In  general.- Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
232(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Revenue 
Act  of  1983  (relating  to  tax  used  to  repay 
loans  made  to  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance account)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(2)  Taxes  credited  against  loans  to 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count.— 

■■(A)  Taxes  attributable  to  basic  rate  to 

REDUCE  railroad  UNEMPLOYMENT  LOANS  MADE 

before  OCTOBER  I,  1985.— So  much  Of  the 
amount  transferred  under  paragraph  (1)  as 
is  attributable  to  the  basic  rate  under  sec- 
tion 3321(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  be  credited  against,  and 
operate  to  reduce,  the  outstanding  balance 
of  railroad  unemployment  loans  made 
before  October  1.  1985. 
■■(B)  Taxes  attributable  to  surtax  rate 

to  REDUCE  railroad  UNEMPLOYMENT  LOANS 
MADE  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  30,   1985.— So  mUCh  Of 

the  amount  transferred  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
as  is  attributable  to  the  surtax  rate  under 
section  3321(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Code  shall  be 
credited  against,  and  operate  to  reduce,  the 
outstanding  balance  of  railroad  unemploy- 
ment loans  made  after  September  30,  1985." 

(2)  Transfers  to  railroad  unemployment 

FUND    AFTER    LOAN    REPAID.— Sul)SeCtiOn    (C)    Of 

section  232  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  amount"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
amount  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  subsection  (a)(2)".  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  "against  which  the 
amount  described  in  such  subparagraph 
may  be  credited  under  such  subparagraph  ". 

(d)  Technical  Amendments — 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3322  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  taxable  period)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  adding  'and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(2)  each  calendar  year  after  1986.  " 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  3322  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  earlier  termination  if 
loans  to  rail  unemployment  fund  repaid)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  shall  not  apply"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "The  basic  rate  under  section 
3321(c)(1)(A)  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
3321  shall  not  apply",  and 

(B)  'jy  inserting  "made  before  October  1, 
1985,"  after  "no  balance  of  transfers"  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  June  30,  1986. 

SEC.  402.  EXTENSION  OF  BORROWING  AITHORITY 
I'NDER  THE  RAILROAD  I'NEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  ACT. 

Section  10(d)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 


SEC.  403.  SUPPLEMENTAL  INEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CERTAIN  INDIVID- 
lALS. 

(a)  In  General.— If— 

(1)  an  individual  was  receiving  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  for  the  week 
which  includes  March  31,  1985.  or  a  series  of 
consecutive  weeks  which  began  with  such 
week,  and 

(2)  such  individual  did  not  meet  the  con- 
secutive-week eligibility  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982  during  any  period  of  1  or  more  subse- 
quent weeks  by  reason  of  performing  tem- 
porary disaster  services  described  in  subsec- 
tion (e). 

weeks  in  such  period  shall  be  disregarded 
for  purposes  of  the  consecutive-week  re- 
quirement of  section  602(f)(2)(B)  of  such 
Act.  and.  notwithstanding  the  requirements 
of  State  law  relating  to  the  availability  for 
work,  the  active  search  for  work,  or  the  re- 
fusal to  accept  work,  such  Individual  shall 
be  entitled  to  payment  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  for  each  week  of  un- 
employment which  is  descril)ed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  for  which  a  certification  of  un- 
employment Is  made  by  such  Individual  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Weeks  for  Which  Payment  Shall  Be 
Made.— A  week  of  unemployment  for  which 
payment  shall  be  made  under  subsection  (a) 
is  a  week  which  occurred  during  the  period 
which  commences  with  the  first  week  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  period  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  and  ends  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  week  in  which  the  individ- 
ual was  employed  after  the  close  of  such 
period. 

(c)  Certification.— The  certification  of 
unemployment  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  a  certification— 

( 1 )  that  is  made  on  a  form  provided  by  the 
State  agency  concerned  and  signed  by  the 
individual;  and 

(2)  that  identifies  the  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment for  which  the  Individual  is  making  the 
certification. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Amount  of  Pattmewt.- 
In  no  case  may  the  total  amount  paid  to  an 
individual  uncler  subsection  (a)  exceed  the 
amount  remaining  in  the  account  estab- 
lished for  such  individual  under  section 
602(e)  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1982  after  paymenU  were 
made  from  such  account  for  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment beginning  before  the  t>eriod  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2). 

(e)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  term  'temporary  disaster  serv- 
ices" means  services  performed  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard  after  being  called  up 
by  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  perform  serv- 
ices related  to  a  major  disaster  that  was  de- 
clared on  June  3.  1985.  by  the  Fresident  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974. 

(f)  Modification  of  Agreement.— ( 1 )  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  propose  to  any  State  concerned  a 
modification  of  the  agreement  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  with  such  State  under  section 
602  of  the  Federal  Supplemental  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1982  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(2)  Pending  modification  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  Slate  may  make  payment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  604(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1982.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  para- 
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graph,  the  term  "this  subtitle"  In  such  sec 
tion  604(a)  shall  include  this  section. 

(g)  ErrBCTivB  Datb.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  weelis  beginning 
after  March  31.  1985. 

TITLE  V— REVENUE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Restoration  of  proposed  cuts  in  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  budget 
and  further  Increases  In  funds 
for  revenue  enforcement  and 
related  purposes. 

Sec.  502.  Increase  in  rate  of  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes made  permanent:  por- 
tion of  tax  revenues  dedicated 
to  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  503.  Increase  In  excise  tax  on  coal. 

Sec.  504.  Only  railroad  retirement  benefits 
equivalent  to  social  security 
benefits  treated  as  tier  1  bene- 
fits. 

Sec.  505.  Temporary  increase  In  pension 
t>eneflt  guaranty  corporation 
premiums  for  single  employer 
plans. 

SEC.  501.  RESTORATION  OF  PROPOSED  (ITS  IN  IN 
TGRNAL  REVKM  V  -fRMCK  Bl'DCET 
AND  FWRTMhK  s  M  \^>  IN  FINDS 
FOR  REVKSI  K  >NH.K(I-MENT  AND 
RELATED  PI  RPOSES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  restoration  of  the  cuts  in  the 
budget  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  and 

(2)  the  further  increase  In  such  budget 
total. 

recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  Government  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SEC  MS.  INCREASE  IN  RATE  OF  TAX  ON  CIGA 
RETTES  IMADB  PERMANENT:  PORTION 
OF  CIGARETTE  TAX  REVENUES  DEDI 
CATED  TO  TOBACCO  PRICE  SI  PPORT 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Increase  in  Tax  Made  Permanent. — 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  283  of  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1985". 

(b)  Dedication  or  Portion  or  Cigarette 
Tax  Revenues  for  Tobacco  Price  Support 
Program.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  Trust  Fund  Code)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  »S«S.  TOBACCO  EQUALIZATION  TRl'ST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  or  Trust  Fund.- There  is 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'To- 
bacco Equalization  Trust  Fund',  consisting 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or 
credited  to  the  Tobacco  Equalization  Trust 
Fund  as  provided  in  this  section  or  section 
9602(b). 

■•(b)  Transfers  to  Tobacco  Equalization 
Trust  Fund.- There  Is  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  Tobacco  Equalization  Trust  Fund  an 
amount  equal  to  so  much  of  the  taxes  re- 
ceived in  the  Treasury  after  September  30. 
1985,  and  before  Octolier  1,  1990,  under  sec- 
tion 5701(b)  (relating  to  tax  on  cigarettes) 
as  is  attributable  to  such  tax  determined  at 
the  rates  of — 

"(1)  50  cents  per  thousand  in  the  case  of 
cigarettes  taxable  under  section  5701(b)(1). 
and 

"(2)  $1.05  per  thousand  in  the  case  of  ciga- 
rettes taxable  under  section  5701(b)(2). 

"(c)  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund.- 


"(1)  In  general.— Amounts  In  the  Tobacco 
Equalization  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available, 
as  provided  In  appropriation  Acts,  for  the 
reimbursement  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  part  or  all  of  the  amount  of 
any  net  realized  losses  sustained  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  by  such  Corporation  under 
section  106,  106A.  or  lOflB  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (or  any  successor  tobacco  sup- 
port provision  hereafter  enacted)  with  re- 
spect to  crop  years  of  tobacco  after  1981. 

"(2)  Repayments  and  credits— The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Tobacco  Equalization  Trust  Fund  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  same  proportion  of  the 
credits  allowed,  and  refunds  made,  after 
September  30,  1985,  and  before  October  1. 
1990,  with  respect  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 5701(b)  as  the  portion  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  5701(b)  appropriated  to  the  To- 
l>acco  E^iualizatlon  Trust  Fund  t>ears  to  the 
aggregate  tax  imposed  by  section  5701(b)." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  A  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.    9505.    Tobacco    Equalization    Trust 
Fund." 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1985. 

sec  S03  INCREASE  IN  EXCISE  TAX  ON  COAU 

(a)  Increase  in  Tax.— Subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  4121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  imposition  of  tax 
on  coal)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tax  Imposed.— 

"(1)  In  general.- There  is  hereby  imposed 
on  coal  from  mines  located  in  the  United 
States  sold  by  the  producer  a  tax  equal  to 
the  rate  per  ton  determined  under  sut>sec- 
tion  (b). 

"(2)  Limitation  on  tax.— The  amount  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  ton  of  coal  shall  not  exceed  the 
applicable  percentage  (determined  under 
subsection  (b))  of  the  price  at  which  such 
ton  of  coal  is  sold  by  the  producer. 

"(b>  Determination  op  Rates  and  Limita- 
tion ON  Tax.— For  puiposes  of  subsection 
(a)— 
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(b)  Reduction  of  Tax  After  1995  If 
Loans  Made  to  Black  Lung  Disability 
Trust  Fund  Repaid.— Section  4121  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(e)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)  Reduction  of  Tax  After  1995  If 
Loans  Made  to  Black  Luno  Disability 
Trust  Fund  Repaid.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  sales 
during  any  calendar  year  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies,  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)— 

"(A)  the  rate  of  tax  on  coal  from  under- 
ground mines  shall  be  $1.00. 

"(B)  the  rate  of  tax  on  coal  from  surface 
mines  shall  be  $.50,  and 

"(C)  the  applicable  percentage  shall  be  4 
percent. 

"(2)  Calendar  years  to  which  suBsscrrioN 
applies.— This  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
calendar  year  after  1995  (and  all  calendar 


years  thereafter)  if  throughout  the  2  most 
recent  fiscal  years  ending  before  the  begin- 
ning of  such  calendar  year  there  was— 

"(A)  no  balance  of  repayable  advances 
made  to  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund,  and 

"(B)  no  unpaid  Interest  on  such  ad- 
vances." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales 
after  Decembf  r  3 !    1 9ft?< 
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(a)  In  General, -Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
86(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  social  security  benefits)  is  amend 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Tier  1  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fit.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the 
term  'tier  1  railroad  retirement  l>eneflt' 
means— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  l)eneflt  to  which  the  tax 
payer  would  have  been  entitled  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  If  all  of  the  service  after 
December  31,  1936,  of  the  employee  (on 
whose  employment  record  the  annuity  is 
being  paid)  had  been  included  In  the  term 
employment  as  defined  Ln  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act.  and 

"(B)  a  monthly  annuity  amount  under 
section  3(f)(3)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
monthly  benefit  for  which  the  generally  ap- 
plicable payment  date  is  after  December  31, 
1985. 

SEC.  S*S.  TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PENSION  BENE- 
FIT 1. 1   fR\VT>    (  iiKPiimTl.  .'v    IHKMI. 

(a)  In  General— Clause  (i>  of  section 
4006(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
inserting  "($8.00  for  plan  years  tieglnnlng 
after  December  31.  1985.  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989)"  after  "$2.60". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Clause  (111)  of  section  4006(a)(3)(C)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
maximum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  the  maxi- 
mum". 

(2)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  40O6(a)(3)<C)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The 
provisions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  the  provi- 
sions". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1985. 

TITLE  VI-AMENDMEhfTS  RELATING 
TO  SINGLE  EMPLOYER  PLANS 

SEC.  Ml  EXCISE  TAX  ON  UNPAID  LIABILITY  TO 
PENSION  PLAN  AT  PLAN  TERMINA- 
TION. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  43  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  quail- 
fled  pension,  etc..  plans)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  m«.  TAX  ON  UNPAID  EMPUIVER  LIABILITY 
TO  PENSION  PLAN  AT  PLAN  TERMINA 
TION 

"(a)  Initial  Tax.— 

"(1)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer who  maintains  a  plan  to  which  sec- 
tion 4062  of  the  Etaployee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  applies,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  a  tax  equal  to  5  percent  of 


the  portion  of  any  required  payment  which 
is  not  paid  on  the  date  such  payment  is  re- 
quired. 

"(2)  Required  payment.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'required  payment' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  date,  the  portion 
of  the  termination  liability  of  the  employer 
which  is  required  to  be  paid  on  such  date 
pursuant  to  section  4062  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
plus  interest  on  such  portion  at  the  adjust- 
ed rate  applicable  under  section  6621(b). 

"(b)  Additional  Tax  Where  Liability  Re- 
mains Unpaid.— 

"(1)  In  General— If  any  required  pay- 
ment remains  unpaid  as  of  the  close  of  the 
90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
payment  is  required,  the  lax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Increased  by— 

■■(A)  5  percent  of  the  portion  of  such  pay- 
ment which  is  unpaid  as  of  the  close  of  such 
90-day  period,  and 

"(B)  an  additional  5  percent  of  the  portion 
of  such  payment  which  is  unpaid  as  of  the 
close  of  each  30-day  period  thereafter. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  additional  tax.— The 
amount  of  the  additional  tax  imposed  by 
reason  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
required  payment  shall  not  exceed  the  por- 
tion of  such  payment  which  is  not  paid 
before  the  close  of  the  90-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  payment  is  required. 

"(c)  Termination  Liability.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  'termination 
liability'  means  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  current  value  of  the  plan's  bene- 
fits guaranteed  under  title  VI  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  on  the  date  of  termination,  over 

"(B)  the  current  value  of  the  plan's  assets 
allocable  to  such  l)eneflts  on  the  date  of  ter- 
mination. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  plan's  assets  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  receivable 
which  is  attributable  to  any  accumulated 
funding  deficiency. 

(2)  Limitation  on  liability  where  em- 
ployer ceases  to  exist.— 

■  (A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployer which  ceases  to  exist  (and  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  other  person  is  liable 
under  section  4062  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  for  the  li- 
ability under  such  section  of  such  employ- 
er), the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  termination  liabil- 
ity under  paragraph  (1)  (determined  with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph),  over 

"(11)  the  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
(if  any)  as  of  the  date  of  termination, 
shall  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  net  worth 
of  the  employer. 

"(B)  Determination  or  net  worth.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  determi- 
nation of  the  net  worth  of  the  employer 
shall  be  made— 

"(i)  as  of  a  day,  chosen  by  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  but  not  more 
than  120  days  before  the  date  of  termina- 
tion, and 

•  (ii)  without  regard  to  any  liability  under 
section  4062  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

"(3)  Rules  relating  to  accumulated  fund- 
ing deficiency.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(A)  Waived  funding  deficiency  included 

IN     ACCUMULA"rED     FUNDING     DEFICIENCY.- The 

accumulated  funding  deficiency  of  an  em- 
ployer shall  include  the  amount  of  any 
waived  funding  deficiency  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 412(d)(3))  of  such  employer. 


(8)  Accumulated  funding  deficiency  — 
The  term  "accumulated  funding  deficiency' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  the  last 
2  sentences  of  section  412(a). 

"■(4)  Coordination  with  determination 
of  liability  under  section  4062  of  erisa.— 
Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  determining  termina- 
tion liability  under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  Credit  Against  Additional  Tax.— 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  termination  liability  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  paid,  not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  date  of  final  determination, 
to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  such  liability,  or 

'■(2)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
reason  of  subsection  (b). 

"(e)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Liability  only  after  final  determi- 
nation—The  tax  imposed  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  any  termination  liability  only 
after  a  final  determination  of  the  amount  of 
such  liability. 

"(2)  Liability  of  controlled  group.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Any  liability  under  this 
section  of  any  member  of  a  controlled  group 
shall  l)€  a  joint  and  several  liability  of  all 
members  of  such  group. 

"(B)  Controlled  croup.- For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'controlled 
group'  means  sJI  persons  who  are  treated  as 
a  single  employer  under  subsection  (b),  (c), 
(m).  or  (o)  of  section  414. 

"(3)  Title  ii  and  similar  cases.— In  the 
case  of  an  employer  which  is  in  a  title  11  or 
similar  case  (as  defined  in  section 
368(a)(3)(A))— 

"(A)  the  date  such  case  begins  shall  be 
treated  as  the  date  of  the  final  determina- 
tion, and 

"■(B)  the  period  of  the  pendency  of  such 
case  shall  be  substituted  for  the  2-year 
period  described  in  subsection  (d)(1). 

"■(4)  References  to  erisa.— F\)r  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  any  reference  to  a  provision  of  the  E!m- 
ployee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to  such 
provision  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  section 
4062  of  such  Act  shall  be  treated  as  apply- 
ing to  a  plan  If  such  section  would  have  ap- 
plied to  such  plan  as  such  section  was  In 
effect  on  such  date  of  enactment." 

(b)  Liability  Under  Section  4062  of 
ERISA  To  Be  Joint  and  Several  Among 
Members  or  Controlled  Group — 

(1)  In  general.- Section  4062  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (relating  to  liability  of  employer)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Any  liability  under  subsection  (a) 
of  any  member  of  a  controlled  group  shall 
be  a  Joint  and  several  liability  of  all  mem- 
bers of  such  group. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'controlled  group'  means  all  persons 
who  are  treated  as  a  single  employer  under 
subsection  (b),  (c),  (m),  or  (o)  of  section  414 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

(2)  Technical  amendment— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  404(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  employer 
liability  payments  considered  as  contribu- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"subsection  (b),  (c),  (m).  or  (o)". 


(c)  Net  Worth  Limitation  on  Liability 
OF  Employer  To  Apply  Only  Where  Em- 
ployer Goes  Out  of  Business.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4062  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

""(b)(1)  Any  employer  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  shall  be  liable  to  the  corpora- 
tion in  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  current  value  of  the  plan's  l)ene- 
flts  guaranteed  under  this  title  on  the  date 
of  termination,  over 

"(B)  the  current  value  of  the  plan's  assets 
allocable  to  such  benefits  on  the  date  of  ter- 
mination. 

For  purposes  of  subpsiragraph  (B).  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  plan's  assets  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  receivable 
which  is  attributable  to  any  accumulated 
funding  deficiency. 

"(2XA)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  which 
ceases  to  exist  (and  with  respect  to  whose  li- 
ability under  this  section  no  other  person  is 
liable),  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  liability  under 
paragraph  (1)  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  paragraph),  over 

"(ii)  the  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
(if  any)  as  of  the  date  of  termination, 
shall  not  exceed  30  percent  of  th'  net  worth 
of  the  employer. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  determination  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
employer  shall  be  made— 

"(i)  as  of  a  day.  chosen  by  the  corporation 
but  not  more  than  120  days  before  the  date 
of  termination,  and 

"(ii)  without  regard  to  any  liability  under 
this  section. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  the  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
of  an  employer  shall  include  the  amount  of 
any  waived  funding  deficiency  (as  defined  in 
section  412(d)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  of  such  employer,  and 

"(B)  the  term  'accumulated  funding  defi- 
ciency' has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
the  last  2  sentences  of  section  412(a>  of  such 
Code." 

(d)  PBGC  Must  Offer  Options  To  Pay 
Liability  Over  5  and  15  Years— Section 
4067  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  corpora- 
tion", and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Among  the  options  offered  by  the 
corporation  shall  be— 

(1)  a  5-year  amortization  of  the  liability, 
and 

"(2)  a  15-year  amortization  of  the  liability. 

If  the  employer  has  not  ceased  business  and 
If  the  corporation  deems  that  to  do  so  will 
not  Jeopardize  the  collection  of  the  liability, 
no  security  shall  be  required  in  the  case  of 
the  5-year  amortization  of  the  liability. 

"(c)  In  any  deferred  pa>'ment  arrange- 
ment under  this  section,  interest  from  the 
date  of  termination  shall  be  charged  at  the 
adjusted  rate  applicable  under  section 
6621(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. ■• 

(e)  Deduction  for  Employer  Liability 
Payments  to  PBGC— Suljsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  certain  employer  liability 
payments  considered  as  contributions)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(as  such  sections  and 
part  were  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  parenthetical  material) "  after 
"1974". 
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(f>  Cubical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  43  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

•'Sec.  4979.  Tax  on  unpaid  employer  liability 
to  pension  plan  at  plan  termi- 
nation. 

(g)  ErrtcTivx  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  terminations  with 
respect  to  which  notification  is  filed  with 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Deduction  for  Employer  Payments.— 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (e) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.   tOZ.    SECl'RITY    FOR   WAIVKRS   OF   MINIMI  M 
Fl'NDINi;     STANDARD     AND     E.XTEN 
SIONS  Of  AMORTIZATION  PERIOD 
(a)  Amendments  to  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  or  1974.- 

(I)  In  CENERAL.-Part  3  of  subtitle  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  306  (29  U.S.C. 
1086)  as  section  307;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  section  305  (29 
use.  1085)  the  following  new  section; 

"SECURITY  rOR  WAIVERS  OF  MINIMUM  FUNDING 
STANDARD  AND  EXTENSIONS  OF  AMORTIZATION 
PERIOD 

•Sec.  306.  (a)  In  General —Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  require  security  to  a  single- 
employer  plan  as  a  condition  for  granting  or 
modifying  a  waiver  of  the  minimum  funding 
standard  with  respect  to  such  plan  under 
section  303  of  this  Act  or  section  412(d)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  an  ex 
tension  of  an  amortization  period  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  under  section  304  of  this 
Act  or  section  412(e>  of  such  Code.  The  pro- 
viding of  such  security  to  the  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered an  extension  of  credit  for  purposes  of 
part  4  of  this  subtitle  or  section  4975  of  such 
Code.  Such  security  may  be  perfected  and 
enforced  only  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  or  by  the  employer  acting 
at  the  direction  of  the  Corporation. 

'■(b)  Consultation  With  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  before  grant- 
ing or  modifying  a  waiver  of  the  minimum 
funding  standard  with  respect  to  a  single- 
employer  plan  under  section  303  of  this  Act 
or  section  412(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  or  an  extension  of  the  amorti- 
zation period  with  respect  to  such  plan 
under  section  304  of  this  Act  or  section 
412(e)  of  such  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  provide  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed waiver,  modification,  or  extension  and 
15  days  to  comment  with  respect  to  such 
waiver,  modification,  or  extension  and  shall 
consider  any  comments  of  such  Corporation 
relating  to  such  waiver,  modification,  or  ex- 
tension which  are  provided  to  such  Secre- 
tary during  such  period. 

"(c)  Exception.— The  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  waiver,  modification,  or  exten- 
sion referred  to  in  such  subsections  with  re- 
spect to  a  plan  if  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  accu- 
mulated funding  deficiencies  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  302(a)(2)  of  this  Act  and 
section  412(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  of  the  plan  (which,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  shall  include  the  amount  of 


any  Increase  in  such  accumulated  funding 
deficiencies  of  the  plan  which  would  result 
if  all  applications  for  waivers  and  modifica- 
tions of  the  minimum  funding  standard 
under  section  303  of  this  Act  or  412(d)  of 
such  Code  and  for  extensions  of  the  amorti- 
zation period  under  such  section  304  of  this 
Act  or  412(e)  of  such  Code  which  are  pend- 
ing with  respect  to  such  plan  were  denied). 

"(2)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  waived  funding  deficiencies  of 
the  plan  waived  under  section  303  of  this 
Act  or  section  412(d)  of  such  Code,  and 

"(3)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  decreases  in  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standard  allowed  under  section  304  of 
this  Act  or  section  412(e)  of  such  Code, 

is  less  than  $1,000,000." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  in  section  1  of  such  Act  is  aimended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
306  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  items; 

"Sec.  306.  Security  for  waivers  of  minimum 
funding  standard  and  exten- 
sions of  amortization  period. 

"Sec.  307.  Effective  dates." 

(b)  Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054.— Subsection  (f )  of  section  412 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  requirement  that  benefits  may  not  be 
increased  during  waiver  or  extension  period) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Benefits  May  Not  Be 
Increased  During  Waiver  or  Extension 
Period.-"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Re- 

4UIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  WaIVERS  AND  EX- 
TENSIONS.—": 

<2)  in  p&.ragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "In 
GENERAL.—"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Benefits  may  not  be  increased  during 
WAIVER  or  extension  PERIOD.—";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Security  for  waivers  and  exten- 
sions.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (C).  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire security  to  a  single-employer  plan  as  a 
condition  for  granting  or  modifying  a  waiver 
of  the  minimum  funding  standard  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  under  subsection  (d)  or 
an  extension  of  an  amortization  period  with 
respect  to  such  plan  under  subsection  (e). 
The  providing  of  such  security  to  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  considered  an  extension  of  credit  for  pur- 
poses of  section  4975  or  part  4  of  subtitle  B 
of  title  I  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  Such  security 
may  be  perfected  and  enforced  only  by  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  or 
by  the  employer  acting  at  the  direction  of 
the  Corporation. 

"(B)  Consultation  with  the  pbjsion  ben- 
efit guaranty  corporation— Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  (C).  before  granting 
or  modifying  a  waiver  of  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standard  with  respect  to  a  single-em- 
ployer plan  under  subsection  (d)  or  an  ex- 
tension of  the  amortization  period  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  under  subsection  (e),  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed waiver,  modification,  or  extension  and 
15  days  to  comment  with  respect  to  such 
waiver,  modification,  or  extension  and  shall 
consider  any  comments  of  such  Corporation 
relating  to  such  waiver,  modification,  or  ex- 
tension which  are  provided  to  the  Secretary 
during  such  period. 

"(C)  Exception.— The  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  waiver,  modification,  or 


extension  referred  to  in  such  subparagraphs 
with  respect  to  a  plan  If  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  accu- 
mulated funding  deficiencies  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a))  of  the  plan 
(which,  for  purposes  of  this  clause,  shall  in- 
clude the  amount  of  any  increase  in  such  ac- 
cumulated funding  deficiencies  of  the  plan 
which  would  result  if  all  applications  for 
waivers  and  modifications  of  the  minimum 
funding  standard  under  subsection  (d)  and 
for  extensions  of  the  amortization  period 
under  subsection  (e)  which  are  pending  with 
respect  to  such  plan  were  denied), 

"(11)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  waived  funding  deficiencies  of 
the  plan  waived  under  subsection  (d),  and 

"(ill)  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
amount  of  decreases  in  the  minimum  fund- 
ing standard  allowed  under  subsection  (e), 

is  less  than  $1,000,000." 

(c)  Effective  Dates —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  applications  filed  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  «M.  treatment  Of  TRANSACTIONS  TO  EVADE 
LIABILITY 

"(a)  In  GENERAL.— Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"TREATMENT  OF  TRANSACTIONS  TO  EVADE 
LIABILITY 

"SEC.  4069.  If.  within  10  years  before  the 
date  of  termination,  a  person  undertakes  a 
transaction  a  principal  purpose  of  which  is 
to  fraudulently  evade  any  liability  to  the 
corporation,  such  transaction  shall  not  he 
treated  as  transferring  such  liability  (or  any 
portion  therefo)  away  from  such  person  or 
any  member  of  a  controlled  group  which  In- 
cluded such  person". 

"(b)  Clerical  AMENOMDrr  — The  table  of 
sections  in  section  1  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
4068  the  following  new  item; 

"Sec.  4069.  Treatment  of  transactions  to 
evade  liability. 
"(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  transac- 
tions after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  «04  STl'DY  OP  RISK  REl.Arj.l)  IKKMH  M 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  con- 
duct a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  Imposing  a 
risk  related  premium  under  title  IV  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  which  is  based  on  the  different  risk 
exposures  imposed  on  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  by  employers  with 
different  histories  and  In  different  circum- 
stances. The  results  of  such  study  shall  be 
submitted,  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Finance  and  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan],  having  assumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Barnard.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3128).  to 
make  changes  in  spending  and  revenue 
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provisions  for  purposes  of  deficit  re- 
duction and  program  improvement, 
consistent  with  the  budget  process, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  301,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  considered 
to  have  been  adopted  under  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  three  amendments  made  in 
order  by  House  Resolution  301  are 
considered  as  having  been  adopted 
under  the  rule. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  to  recommit  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

gradison 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRADISON.  In  its  present 
form.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gradison  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill.  H.R.  3128  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  with  Instructions  to  report 
it  back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

In  title  I  (text  of  H.R.  3290  as  made  in 
order  under  the  rule),  strike  out  section  122 
(limiting  the  penalty  for  late  enrollment  in 
part  A),  section  145  (relating  to  occupation- 
al therapy  services),  section  149  (relating  to 
demonstration  of  preventive  health  services 
under  medicare),  section  155  (relating  to 
vision  care),  section  157  (relating  to  chang 
ing  medicare  appeals  rights),  section  161  (re 
latlng  to  services  for  pregnant  women),  and 
section  168  (relating  to  extension  of  MMIS 
deadline);  and  redesignate  the  remaining 
sections  accordingly  (with  conforming 
changes  in  the  table  of  contents). 

Strike  out  title  III  (relating  to  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children);  and  redesig- 
nate the  succeeding  titles  and  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  GRADISON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  =be  motion  to  recommit 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  take  the  full  customary  5  minutes. 
The  matter  which  is  included  in  the 
motion  has  been  debated  at  length 
during  the  discussion  of  the  rule  itself 
as  well  as  during  the  discussion  which 
has  occurred  on  this  measure. 

Basically,  what  this  would  do  is  to 
strike   from   the  bill   all   of  the  new 


spending  proposals.  It  would  not  touch 
any  other  item.  For  example,  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  which  has  been 
mentioned  earliei'  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease],  which  is  a  pro- 
gram now  on  the  books,  would  be  con- 
tinued; it  would  not  in  any  way  be 
modified  by  the  approval  of  this 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  are.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  new  pro- 
grams included  in  the  bill  before  us 
which,  in  aggregate,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  would 
increase  Federal  spending  by  $954  mil- 
lion, almost  $1  billion  over  the  next  3 
years. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  calculating  the  cost  over  the 
same  3-year  period  for  the  same  pack- 
age, estimates  the  cost  at  almost  $2.5 
billion  over  that  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  not  to  deny  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals, it  is  to  remove  these  new 
spending  proposals  from  this  specific 
measure  so  that  they  can  be  consid- 
ered separately,  as  they  should. 

There  were  efforts  made,  which 
failed,  by  a  very  small  vote  earlier  in 
the  day  to  make  in  order  this  motion 
to  strike. 

The  objective  was  to  require  the 
House,  which  has  plenty  of  time  with 
the  pace  at  which  we  have  been  oper- 
ating, to  take  up  these  increased 
spending  measures  under  normal  pro- 
cedure rather  than  burying  them  in 
what,  on  the  surface,  is  said  to  be  a 
package  of  deficit  reduction  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  motion  to 
recommit  is  approved.  If  it  is,  it  will  in- 
dicate that  the  will  of  the  House  is  not 
just  to  talk  about  cutting  spending  but 
to  do  something  about  it. 

This  amendment  will  save  at  least  $1 
billion  over  the  next  3  years.  That, 
alone,  is  reason  to  support  it. 

C  1500 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Stark]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill  as  It  was  re- 
ported from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

This  bill  was  carefully  crafted  to 
provide  a  balance  of  services  and  hu- 
manitarian care  to  those  people  that 
the  President  had  agreed  he  wanted  to 
protect  in  his  safety  net.  And  at  this 
hour  to  come  and  suggest  that  we 
should  take  vision  care  out  of  the  bill 
and  to  have  this  suggestion  come  from 
an  administration  which  I  have  often 
suggested  has  no  vision,  for  if  it  did,  it 
would  understand  that  the  preventive 
medicine  demonstration  for  a  mere  $3 
million   in   this  bill   was  designed   to 


create  a  demonstration  in  five  States 
that  would  show  how  we  could  save 
money  in  Medicare  by  providing  pre- 
ventive medicine  to  our  senior  citizens. 

If  you  want  to  close  your  eyes  and 
not  understand  the  value  of  forward- 
thinking  programs,  you  might  care  to 
restrict  children  and  the  elderly  from 
getting  quicker  hearings,  from  getting 
better  service  for  teenage  pregnancies 
so  that  we  do  not  have  more  costs  in 
the  outyears.  Lack  of  prenatal  care 
will  triple  and  quadruple  the  costs  of 
pediatric  care  for  a  child  who  may  be 
maimed  as  a  result. 

Occupational  therapy,  providing 
that  for  the  people  who  are  disabled 
will  put  them  back  into  the  work  force 
more  quickly  and  make  taxpaying  citi- 
zens of  them. 

This  bill  saves  money  In  every  facet. 
To  suggest  that  a  few  new  programs 
should  be  cut  I  suggest  is  coming  In  at 
the  11th  hour,  nitpicking  and  nitpick- 
ing in  the  area  of  denying  ser\'ices.  It 
is  a  nasty  trick,  at  the  11th  hour  on 
Halloween. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  which  is  the  first  bill  which  has 
come  out  to  meet  the  budget  require- 
ments, to  do  it  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  to 
cut  here  and  add  back  there  where  we 
have  foimd  in  our  bipartisan  judgment 
we  could  best  serve  the  Nation. 

I  urge  that  you  defeat  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  said  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeareci  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  183,  nays 
238,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  382] 
YEAS- 183 


Archer 

Burton  (IN) 

Daniel 

Armey 

Callahan 

Dannemeyer 

Badham 

Campbell 

Daub 

Bartlett 

Carney 

Davi£ 

Barton 

Chandler 

DeLay 

Bateman 

Chappie 

DeWlne 

Bentley 

Cheney 

Dickinson 

Bereuter 

Coau 

DioGuardl 

Bilirakls 

Cobey 

Doman  (CA) 

Bllley 

Coble 

Dreler 

Boehlert 

Coleman  (MO) 

Duncan 

Boulter 

Combest 

Eckert  (NY) 

Breaux 

Coughlin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Broomfield 

Courier 

Emerson 

Brou-n  (CO) 

Cralg 

English 

Broyhin 

Crane 

Evans (lA) 
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Pawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Gallo 

Gekss 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Ounderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hller 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasirh 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

L^gomarsino 

Latu 

Leach  clA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis.  FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 
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Ackemian 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Blaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bus  tarn  ante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 


Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnarl 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge  - 

Rinaldoj 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer^ 

Rogera  | 

NAYS-238 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Oellums 

Derrick 

Dicks     I 

Dingell  I 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E:arly 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdrelch 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Plorlo 

Pogllett* 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler  I 

Frank    I 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA> 


Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shusler 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylle 

Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

KanJorskI 

Kaplur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Upinski 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 


McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

MikuUkI 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  iCT) 

Mrazeii 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pelse 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rcxlino 


Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Rowland  (GAI 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

SIkorskI 

Slslsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 


Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traficanl 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheal 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 
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Boucher 

Chapman 

LaFalce 

Marlenee 


McCollum 

McGrath 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Parrts 

n    1515 


Quillen 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Tauzln 


Messrs.  JONES  of  North  Carolina, 
KLECZKA,  and  RODINO  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  RAY,  HUNTER,  and 
STANGELAND  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote   was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  245,  nays 
174,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  383] 
YEAS-245 


Ackerman 

Bonior  (MI) 

Cooper 

Akaka 

Bonker 

Coyne 

Alexander 

Borskl 

Crockett 

Anderson 

Boaco 

Ouilel 

Andrews 

Boxer 

Duxien 

Annunzio 

Breaux 

DaMhIe 

Anthony 

Brooks 

Davis 

Aspin 

Brown  (CA) 

de  la  Oarza 

Atkins 

Bruce 

Dellums 

AuColn 

Bryant 

Derrick 

Barnard 

Burton  (CA) 

Dicks 

Barnes 

Bustamante 

Dingell 

Bates 

Byron 

Dixon 

Bedell 

Carper 

Donnelly 

Bellenson 

Carr 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Bennett 

Chappell 

Dowdy 

Bereuter 

Clay 

Downey 

Berman 

Cllnger 

Durbin 

Blaggi 

Coelho 

Dwyer 

Boehlert 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dymally 

Boggs 

Collins 

Dyson 

Boland 

Conte 

Early 

Boner  (TN) 

Conyers 

Erkart(OH) 

Edgar 

Ekiwards  (CA) 

Oans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gordon 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

KanJorskI 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

BevlU 

Blllrakls 

Bllley 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Cralc 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 


Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Upinski 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

MIkulskI 

Miller  (CA I 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

M(x>dy 

Monison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland  (OA) 

NAYS-n4 

DelAy 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DIoOuardI 

Doman  ( CA  i 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

nweU 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

FTenzel 

Gallo 

Oaydos 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Oonsalez 

Ooodllng 

Oradlaon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Ounderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 


Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

SIkorskI 

Slslsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Sludds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whillen 

Williams 

Wilson 

WIrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 


Hller 

HIUIs 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

LalU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 


McEwen 

Reid 

Staggers 

McKeman 

RItter 

Stangeland 

McMillan 

Roberts 

Strang 

Meyers 

Roth 

Stump 

Michel 

Roukema 

Sundquist 

Miller  (OH) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sweeney 

Miller  (WA) 

Rudd 

Swindall 

Mollnari 

Sax  ton 

Taylor 

Mollohan 

Schaefer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Monson 

Schuette 

Vander  Jagt 

Moore 

Schulze 

Volkmer 

Moorhead 

Sensenbrenner 

Vucanovlch 

Morrison  (WA 

Shaw 

Walker 

Murphy 

Shumway 

Watkins 

Murtha 

Shuster 

Weber 

Myers 

Siljander 

Whitehurst 

Nielson 

Skeen 

Wise 

Oxley 

Slaughter 

Wolf 

Packard 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wortley 

Pashayan 

Smith,  Robert 

Wylle 

Petri 

(NH) 

Yatron 

Price 

Smith.  Robert 

Young  (AK) 

Pursell 

(OR) 

Young (PL) 

Rahall 

Solomon 

Zichau 

Regula 

Spence 
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Addabbo 

McGrath 

Smith.  Denny 

Chapman 

Nelson 

(OR) 

Fish 

O'Brien 

Tauzln 

LiPalce 

Parris 

Wheat 

Marlenee 

Quillen 

McCollum 

RostenkowskI 

and  enforcement  thereof)  Mr. 
Waxman  and  Mr  Madigan;  and 

For  seriions  16  and  17  only  (legisla- 
tive veto:  amendment  to  Rules  of  the 
House — enforcement  of  congressional 
review  of  rules):  Messrs,  Moakley, 
Frost,  and  Lott, 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1535 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr, 
O'Brien  against. 

Mr  LaPalce  for.  with  Mr.  Denny  Smith 
nxainst. 

Mr,  Tauzln  for,  with  Mr.  McCollum 
against. 

Mr  Wheat  for.  with  Mr.  Parris  against, 

Mr  RALPH  M.  HALL  changed  his 
..'(  jrom  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr  BUSTAMANTE  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Ms.  KAPTUR  changed  her  vote 
from  'present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEWEBS 
ON  S.  1078.  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1985 

Mr,  WAXMAN,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1078)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees: 

For  the  entire  bill:  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr. 
Florio,  Mrs.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Broyhill, 
and  Mr.  Lent; 

For  sections  16  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  and 
17  only  (legislative  veto  of  rules  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute,) 

Mr,    LOTT     M.--     Speaker,     I    have 
asked  permi-ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Mem 
bers  of  what  the  schedule  will  be  for 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  tomorrou 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  so 
we  could  get  that  information 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Aside  from  some  bills  to  be  consid- 
ered under  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests, this  would  conclude  the  legisla- 
tive business  for  today. 

At  4  o'clock,  the  conferees  on  the 
debt  extension  bill  are  to  resume  their 
conference,  and  while  I  cannot  with 
any  accuracy  forecast  the  outcome,  I 
am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
the  conclusion  of  our  colloquy  thai  it 
be  in  order  on  tomorrow  for  us  to  con- 
sider a  conference  committee  report,  if 
they  are  able  to  agree  on  a  conference 
committee  report,  or  in  the  absence, 
any  Senate  amendments  reported 
from  conference  in  disagreement  on 
the  joint  resolution,  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  sit  around  here  for  an- 
other day  awaiting  rules  and  if  that  re- 
quest then  IS  agreed  to.  since  there  is 
no  legislative  schedule  for  tomorrow 
except  for  the  consideration  of  this 
debt  extension  bill,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  we  adjourn, 
we  adjourn  to  meet  ai  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow, I  surly  do  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  conclude  our  work  on  this 
matter  tomorrow 

It  is  conceivable  thai  it  may  become 
necessary  to  vote  a  very  short  simple 
extension  so  as  to  permit  the  House 
and  the  Senate  conferees  and  Ihe  staff 
to  complete  their  work,  but  we  will 
face  that  tomorrow,  if  necessary 

Mr.  LOTT,  Well,  if  I  could  reclaim 
my  lime,  as  I  understand  it,  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  go  over  until  11  o'clock  tomiOr- 
row.  So  the  Members  on  our  side  will 
be  aware,  that  has  been  discussed  with 
our  leader  and  he  has  agreed  to  that. 
The  reason  for  11  o'clock  instead  of  10 
is  simply  because  there  is  some  techni- 
cal staff  work  that  has  to  go  into  being 
prepared  to  have  anything  considered 
tomorrow. 

I  also  understand  the  gentlemaji 
may  have  an  additional  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  he  will  ask  for;  is 
that  correct? 


Mr  WRIGHT  Yes,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  will  be  in  order 
tomorrow  or  any  day  thereafter  to 
consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
joint  resolution  on  the  debt  ceiling 
and  any  Senat*  amendmenus  thereto. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Thai  would  just  be  waiv- 
ing the  3-day  rule  so  that  we  could 
take  It  up  and  consider  whether  it  ls  in 
agreement  or  dLsagreement:  i.«  that 
rorrect'' 

Mr  WRIGHT  Precisely  so.  paving 
the  way  m  order  that  we  may  be  able 
under  the  rules  to  take  it  up  tomorrow 
and  act  on  it.  whatever  the  actions  of 
the  conferees. 

Mr  LOTT,  The  gentleman  is  not  ad- 
dressing m  any  way  at  this  time  recess 
authority  for  the  Chair:  is  that  cor- 
rect "> 

Mr.  WT^IGHT  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
that  this  evening.  If  it  should  appear 
to  us  tomorrow  that  it  is  necessar>  for 
us  to  wait  around  for  some  period  o' 
time.  I  think  at  that  time  we  wouia 
w-ant  to  gel  recess  authority  so  thai  we 
would  not  be  stuck  here  on  the  floor 
without  any  business,  but  we  will  Just 
wait  and  see  how  that  comes  out.  To 
paraphrase  the  immortal  Scarlet 
O'Hara.  We  wiU  worry  about  that  to- 
morrow 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  right.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  in  a  moment,  but  let  me 
make  sure  the  Members  understand 
The  likelihood  now  is  that  we  would 
have  at  least  one  and  as  many  as  three 
votes  tomorrow.  There  could  be  one  on 
the  Journal.  There  could  be  one  or 
two  on  packages  m  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement on  the  conference, 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  right. 
If  there  were  things  m  agreement,  we 
could  vote  on  those.  Someone  might 
demand  a  rollcall  vote. 

If  they  came  in  disagreement,  there 
might  be  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
That  would  be  a  separable  motion.  We 
might  say  that  we  would  vote  on  re- 
ceding and  then  a  second  motion  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
could  be  subject  itself  to  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  to  be  voted 
upon  before  that  motion  itself  was 
voted  upon:  so  there  could  be  a 
number  of  votes  tomorrow.  Members 
should  be  advised  that  they  could  be 
of  some  significance. 

Mr.  LOTT  If  we  should  be  in  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  would  have  to  act 
first  aind  that  would  involve  some  time 
of  waiting;  so  I  do  not  think  we  can 
tell  the  Members  exactly  when  or  how 
man\  or  on  what  we  might  be  voting 
tomorrow,  but  it  appears  now  that  we 
will  have  those  votes  tomorrow,  two  or 
three  or  more:  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  W'RIGHT,  The  gentleman  has 
stated  it  with  as  much  precision  as  I 
think  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  subject  to  change 
in  the  next  15  minutes,  so  do  not  get 
locked  in  on  that. 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  some 
more  questions  of  the  majority  leader, 
but  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding,  because  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  there  is  that 
possibility  that  there  may  be  a  short 
statutory  limitation  increase  of  the 
public  debt,  would  it  not  be  more  feasi- 
ble for  us  to  entertain  that  motion 
here  this  evening,  release  the  Mem 
bers  for  FYiday  and  whatever  other 
time  until  the  conferees  can  work 
their  will  and  that  we  can  more  care- 
fully move  about  the  disposition  of  the 
very  important  business  that  is  in  the 
conference?  I  hope  the  majority  leader 
can  respond  to  that,  so  that  we  can 
move  on  that  expeditiously  now  in- 
stead of  tomorrow  or  possibly  even 
Saturday. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  would  just  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  that  it  would  please  me.  suit 
me  fine:  but  normally  we  would  await 
the  report  of  our  appropriate  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  bring  us  such  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

In  any  event,  were  it  to  come  today 
or  tomorrow,  it  will  have  to  come  on  a 
unanimous  consent  request  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  that  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  find  it  hard  to  conceive  of  any 
Member  objecting  if  we  got  to  the 
point  where  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
the  disinvestment  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty trust  funds. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  could  continue  now,  I 
have  also  been  asked  about  Saturday. 
I  do  not  think  we  know.  We  hope  this 
thing  is  going  to  come  to  a  head  to- 
morrow and  be  resolved  one  way  or 
the  other,  facing  the  realization  that 
we  cannot  resolve  it  tomorrow;  but 
Saturday  I  guess  is  a  possibility,  but 
we  do  not  know;  is  that  correct,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  not  want  to 
give  any  assurances  with  regard  to 
Saturday.  It  is  a  possibility  that  we 
will  have  a  session  on  Saturday.  We 
would  hope  to  avoid  that.  There  are 
ways  by  which  we  could  avoid  it,  but 
those  ways  would  require  unanimous 
consent  and  there  may  be  some 
Member  who  is  just  itching  to  be  in 
session  on  Saturday  and  would  object 
to  the  unanimous  consent  request.  I 
hope  not. 

We  would  try  to  conclude  the  busi- 
ness for  the  week  tomorrow  and  will 
do  so  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  the  gentleman  pre- 
pared to  give  us  the  schedule  as  he 
sees  it  at  this  time  for  next  week,  or 
does  the  gentleman  want  to  wait  until 
tomorrow  on  that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  had  a  very  clearcut 
schedule   this    morning   at   9   o'clock 


which  I  reported  to  the  Democratic 
whips.  I  think  the  gentleman  and  his 
colleagues  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
should  be  pleased  that  they  were  not 
at  that  meeting,  because  what  I  re- 
ported to  the  Democratic  whips  this 
morning  is  wildly  awry.  It  no  longer 
holds.  It  has  been  overtaken  by  nu- 
merous events  and  I  have  no  schedule 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  All  right,  one  further 
point.  It  is  still  anticipated,  I  assume, 
that  we  would  not  be  in  session  unless 
there  should  be  some  involvement 
with  the  debt  ceiling  on  Monday  or 
that  there  would  be  any  votes  between 
2  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  and  that  only  if 
the  suspensions  had  been  demanded 
on  Monday;  but  since  that  is  an  elec- 
tion day,  that  is  still  the  intent  of  the 
leadership  at  this  time:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
leadership  at  this  time  that  we  would 
have  no  votes  on  Monday,  and  if  any- 
thing were  considered  that  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  suspension,  there  would  be 
no  votes  on  suspensions  on  Tuesday 
before  2  o'clock  or  any  other  votes  on 
matters  of  substance  prior  to  2  o'clock 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  TOMORROW 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFER 
ENCE  REPORT  AND  SENATE 
AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREE- 
MENT OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 372.  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT  INCREASE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereafter  to 
consider  a  conference  report  and  any 
Senate  amendments  reported  from 
conference  in  disagreement  on  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion. 372 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1550 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  shall  adjourn 
to  meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


it  be  immediately  taken  into  consider 
ation. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Has  this  matter  been 
cleared  with  the  meml)ership  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  No.  it  has  not.  If  the 
gentleman  will  let  me  report  it.  I  will 
explain  it  to  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  explain  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  may  proceed  for  1  minute  to 
explain  the  matter.  He  may  not  call  it 
up. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  have  asked  unani 
mous  consent  that  the  bill.  H.R.  3658. 
be  irmnediately  considered.  Mr.  Speak 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  under 
the  rules  and  policies  of  the  House, 
the  Chair  cannot  recognize  the  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose  unless  he  has 
cleared  his  unanimous-consent  request 
with  the  opposite  side. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3658.  TEMPORARY 
DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  report  a  bill  to 
the  floor,  namely  H.R.  3658.  and  that 


H.R.  3658-TEMPORARY  DEBT 
LIMIT  INCREASE 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  if  I  may  gain  your  atten- 
tion for  a  moment,  I  have  a  bill,  H.R. 
3658,  that  will  accomplish  precisely 
what  has  been  the  subject  of  the  collo- 
quy between  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  If  passed,  it  would  increase  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  and 
give  us  until  November  14  to  proceed 
with  this  matter.  It  would  have  the 
following  salutary  consequences: 

No.  1,  we  would  not  have  to  be  here 
Friday  and  hope  that  we  are  not  here 
until  Saturday. 

No.  2.  it  would  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  having  to  cancel 
securities  held  by  the  Social  Security 
and  other  retirement  trust  funds  in 
order  to  free  up  additional  credit. 

No.  3,  it  would  assist  a  number  of 
Members  who  might  be  involved  in  the 
elections  that  are  taking  place  on 
Tuesday  of  next  week. 

I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  and 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  consider  this.  What  the  bill  does 
specifically  is  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  3101  of  title  31  by  striking 
out  •$1,575,700,000,000.  or  $1,823. 
800,000.000  on  and  after  October  1, 
1984.  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$1,841,800,000,000'.  This  will  increase 
the  debt  limit  by  $18  billion,  enabling 
the   Government    to   borrow    enough 


funds  to  continue  functioning  until 
November  15.  This  would  allow  the 
conferees  to  complete  their  work  in  a 
careful,  responsible,  and  not  a  hurried 
manner. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  the 
leadership  agree  to  place  H.R  3658 
before  the  House  for  consideration 
today.  It  would  relieve  this  body  of  a 
great  deal  of  disturbance. 


20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIGHSR 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Speak 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  table  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  207)  to 
recognize  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  re- 
affirm its  purpose,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  re.serving  the  right  to  object. 
I  do  .so  to  allow  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was 
signed  Into  law  on  November  8.  1965. 
by  President  Lyndon  Haines  Johnson 
on  the  campus  of  Southwest  Texas 
State  College— now  Southwe.<;t  Texas 
State  University— hus  alma  mater 

Over  the  20-year  hi.story.  thus  land- 
mark leKislation  has  contributed  sig- 
riifiranlly  to  the  development  of  the 
Nation  by  increasing  il-s  investment  in 
human  capital  thereby  fostering  eco- 
nomir  growth,  enriching  civic  and  cul- 
tural life,  and  strengthening  the  na- 
tional security. 

The  act  has  been  instrumental  in 
moving  nearer  to  the  goal  of  providing 
an  opportunity  for  a  postsecondary 
education  for  all  qualified  students 
through  its  grant,  loan,  work-study, 
and  student  service  programs. 

The  act  has  improved  the  quality  of 
education  through  support  to  college 
libraries,  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities, graduate  study  fellowships,  de- 
veloping institutions,  foreign  language 
and  area  studies,  and  other  institution- 
al programs  which  advance  national 
priorities  such  as  cooperative  educa- 
tion and  continuing  education  for 
adult  learners. 

Periodically  the  act  has  l>een  amend- 
ed with  broad  bipartisan  support,  in- 
cluding major  expansion  of  Federal 
student  assistance  programs  in  1972, 
extension  of  eligibility  to  students 
from  middle-income  families  in  1978 
and  revision  of  the  act  in  1980. 

While  reauthorizing  the  act,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation, which  1  am  privileged  to  chair, 
is     now     examining     the     unfinished 


agenda  of  American  higher  education: 
reaching  the  significant  number  of 
youths  who  still  do  not  reach  their  full 
potential,  providing  new  opportunities 
for  adult  learners  to  remain  creative 
and  productive,  improving  the  training 
of  teachers,  renovating  campuses,  and 
.sustaining  graduate  education  and 
.scholarship. 

Southwest  Texas  State  University 
will  observe  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  on  November  8,  1985.  with  special 
ceremonies  on  the  campus.  In  conjunc- 
tion, my  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond- 
ary Education  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  at  Southwest  Texas 
State  University  on  November  8. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  ordered  reported  this  resolution 
on  October  23  with  no  objection.  It  is 
cosponsored  by  72  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolutic»  recognizing  the  act  and 
its  import  an tirole  in  the  Nation's  de- 
velopment and  the  historic  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  college,  and  universities 
in  the  development  of  human  re- 
sources required  for  an  increasingly 
complex  and  technological  society  be 
reaffirmed. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  provisions 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  which 
this  resolution  commemorates,  there 
are  many  young  people  and  adults 
who  would  have  been  otherwise 
unable  to  participate  in  and  benefit 
from  postsecondary  education  pro- 
grams over  the  past  20  years.  Higher 
education  enrollment  has  increased 
rapidly  from  the  mid-1960s,  when  the 
Higher  Education  Act  was  first  en- 
acted, and  has  grown  to  approximately 
12.2  million  students  today. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  resolution 
reaffirms  the  historic  partnership  es- 
tablished between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  country  20  years  ago.  A  recent 
Gallup  survey  indicates  that  over  the 
passed  10  years,  the  importance  of  a 
college  education  has  almost  doubled, 
to  a  point  where  now  64  percent  be- 
lieve that  a  college  education  Is  very 
important. 

There  are  over  3.200  higher  educa- 
tion Institutions  in  the  Nation,  1,500  of 
which  are  public  institutions.  These 
public  institutions  comprise  about  46 
percent  of  the  total,  and  enroll  over  75 
percent  of  the  students.  For  the  1984- 
85  school  year,  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  estimated  that 
expenditures  from  all  sources  for 
higher  education  will  be  over  $95  bil- 
lion. Of  the  revenues  received  by  all 
institutions  in  1981-82,  about  13  per- 
cent came  from  Federal  sources. 

It  is  fitting  that  at  this  time  when 
we  are  commemorating  the  20th  arml- 
versary  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 


the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
again  engaged  in  its  reauthorization.  I 
hope  that  as  in  the  past,  we  can  con- 
tinue the  bipartisan  support  we  have 
had  for  these  programs.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  be  able  to  draft  legis- 
lation that  supports  the  goals  estab- 
lished in  the  original  law.  but  which 
also  reflfK^ts  our  needs  as  we  move  into 
the  21st  century. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  207 

Whereas  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  was  signed  into  law  on  November  8. 
1965.  by  President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson 
on  the  campus  of  Southwest  Texas  State 
University,  his  alma  mater; 

Whereas  over  its  twenty-year  history  this 
landmark  legislation  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  development  of  the  Nation  by 
increasing  its  investment  in  human  capital, 
thereby  fostering  economic  growth,  enrich- 
ing civic  and  cultural  life,  and  strengthening 
the  national  security: 

Whereas  the  Act  has  brought  closer  to 
fulfillment  the  goal  of  providing  sui  oppor- 
tunity for  postsecondary  education  for  all 
qualified  students  through  grants,  loans, 
work-study  and  student  service  programs; 

Whereas  the  Act  has  improved  the  quality 
of  education  through  support  to  college  li- 
braries, construction  of  academic  facilities, 
graduate  study  fellowships,  developing  insti- 
tutions, foreign  language  and  area  studies 
improvements,  and  other  Institutional  pro- 
grams which  advance  national  priorities 
such  as  cooperative  education  and  continu- 
ing education  for  adult  learners; 

Whereas  the  Act  has  been  periodically 
amended  with  broad  bipartisan  support,  in- 
cluding major  expansion  of  Federal  student 
assistance  programs  in  1972.  extension  of 
eligibility  to  students  from  middle-Income 
families  in  1978  and  revision  of  the  Act  In 
1980: 

Whereas  in  considering  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Act.  Congress  is  now  examining 
the  unfinished  agenda  of  American  higher 
education;  reaching  the  significant  number 
of  youths  who  still  do  not  reach  their  full 
potential,  providing  new  opcKDrtunitles  for 
adult  learners  to  remain  creative  and  pro- 
ductive. Improving  the  training  of  teachers, 
renovating  campuses,  and  sustaining  gradu- 
ate education  Euid  scholarship; 

Whereas  Southwest  Texas  Stat*  Universi- 
ty will  observe  the  twentieth  aimiversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  on 
November  8.  1985.  with  special  ceremonies 
on  the  campus; 

Whereas  the  House  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  at  Southwest  Texas  Stat*  Universi- 
ty on  November  8.  1985:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  recognizes  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the 
important  role  that  legislation  has  played  in 
the  Nation's  development:  and 

(2)  reaffirms  the  historic  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  col- 
leges and  universities  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  human  resources  required  for  an  in- 
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creasingly  complex  and  technologicaJ  socie- 
ty. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  cost  estimate 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
which  was  not  received  at  the  time  of 
filing  of  the  committee  report.  CBO 
indicates  that  there  are  no  costs  eisso- 
ciated  with  the  resolution. 

The  letter  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  CONGRESS. 
Congressional  Budget  OmcE. 

Washington.  DC,  October  29.  I98S. 
Hon.  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,    U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  examined  the  federal  cost 
impact  of  H.  Con.  Res.  207  as  ordered  re- 
ported from  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  October  23.  1985.  This  resolu 
tlon  commemorates  November  8.  1985  as  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Higher  Educa 
tion  Act  of  19o5.  Based  on  our  analysis,  this 
bill  would  not  affect  budgets  of  federal, 
state,  or  local  governments. 

The  purpose  of  H.  Con.  Res.  207  is  to  rec 
ognize  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  pro- 
gram has  played  an  important  role  in  the 
Nation's  development.  H.  Con.  Res.  207  reaf 
firms  Congressional  support  for  the  part- 
nership between  the  federal  government 
and  the  colleges  and  universities  to  develop 
the  human  resources  needed  for  society. 

Please  call  me  if  you  have  any  questions 
or  have  your  staff  contact  Bemadette  Cos- 
tello  or  Deborah  Kalcevic  (226-2820). 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Eric  Hanushek. 
(for  Rudolph  O.  Penner). 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter, 
on  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
207  the  concurrent  resolution  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


QUAUTY  OF  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  the 
rising  costs  of  medical  care— exorbi- 
tant doctors'  bills,  expensive  new 
equipment  for  hospitals,  higher  prices 
for  precription  drugs.  It  is  not  news 
that  medical  costs  are  indeed  on  the 


rise,  and  I'm  sure  everyone  agrees  that 
we  need  to  take  action  to  curb  the  es- 
calating costs  of  health  care  in  this 
country.  But  before  we  get  caught  up 
in  a  fear  of  "health  inflation",  we 
must  take  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  story. 

Let's  talk  for  a  moment  about  qual- 
ity of  like  in  America. 

It  is  true  that,  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product,  we  are  spend- 
ing more  and  more  on  health  care 
every  year.  This  does  represent  a 
trend  of  escalating  costs,  however,  it 
also  reflects  our  priorities  as  a  coun- 
try. We  believe  in  the  need  for  quality 
and  innovative  health  care  and  we 
have  the  ability  to  make  great  contri- 
butions in  this  field.  America  boasts 
the  finest  medical  system  in  the  world. 
We  provide  quality  health  care  and 
are  at  the  forefront  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  research.  These  benefits  must 
not  go  unrecognized. 

Our  quality  of  living  reflects  this 
medical  progress.  Americans  are  living 
longer  and  are  enjoying  better  health 
than  ever  before.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  average  life  expectancy  in 
America  was  only  47.  Today,  the  aver- 
age American  can  exp>ect  to  live  almost 
twice  as  long. 

We  not  only  have  a  steadily  increas- 
ing life  expectancy  but  a  decreasing 
infant  mortality  rate  as  well.  New 
technologies— while  costly— have  made 
this  possible.  Everywhere  you  look 
today  you  can  see  examples  of  Amer- 
can  research  and  development  in  medi- 
cal science— laser  surgery,  sonar  tech- 
nology, artificial  hearts,  cat  scans.  We 
are  even  making  great  headway  in 
finding  a  cure  for  the  common  cold- 
opening  the  door  to  major  break- 
throughs in  the  study  of  viruses  and 
other  infectious  diseases. 

These  benefits  affect  every  facet  of 
our  society.  Todays  senior  citizen,  for 
example,  is  living  longer,  retiring  earli- 
er and  enjoys  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

When  today's  seniors  reach  their 
golden  age  of  retirement,  they  are  still 
a  vital  part  of  our  society.  No  longer 
do  we  envision  the  typical  picture  of 
retirees  sitting  in  a  front  porch  rock- 
ing chair— today's  senior  citizens  are 
on  the  move— involved  in  charity  and 
volunteer  work,  community  service 
and  part-time  jobs.  Many  have  even 
begun  second  careers.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  our  society  are  the  gifts  of 
their  time,  experience,  age  and 
wisdom. 

That  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  all 
seniors  who  reach  retirement  age  do  so 
in  such  fine  style.  Many  of  our  older 
Americans  are  still  at  the  poverty  level 
and  must  rely  on  Government  welfare 
programs.  There  are  problems  associ- 
ated with  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment and  mandatory  retirement. 
We  are.  however.  msJiing  great 
progress  and  today's  seniors  are  enjoy- 
ing a  better  life  than  their  predeces- 


sors. On  the  average,  today's  seiuur 
citizen  is  better  educated,  retires  earli 
er  and  enjoys  some  form  of  income  se 
curity. 

Older  Americans  are  one  of  this 
country's  greatest  resources.  We  can 
all  look  forward  to  a  longer,  more  pro 
ductlve  life  as  a  result  of  our  great 
progress.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
benefits  of  our  increased  quality  of 
living— the  product  of  a  society  which 
provides  opportunities  and  incentives 
for  growth  and  progress. 

Yes.  we  can  feel  good  about  America 
While  we  cannot  ignore  the  problems 
of  escalating  health  care  costs,  we 
know  there  is  a  solution  in  sight.  Our 
short-term  investments  in  medical  sci 
ence  have  reaped  great  long-term  ben 
efits.  and  we  can  be  proud  of  our 
achievements. 


n  1600 

PAN  AM  OPENED  THE  AIRWAY 
TO  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen 
tleman  from  America  Samoa  (Mr 
Sunia]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
sending  to  the  White  House  her  rec- 
ommendations for  approval  of  the  sale 
by  Pan  American  World  Airlines  of  its 
routes  in  the  Pacific  to  United  Air- 
lines. If  the  White  House  approves 
that  recommendation.  Pan  American 
will  be  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an 
area  brought  together  and  brought 
closer  to  us  all  largely  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  this  fine  American  business  or- 
ganization. 

Our  territory.  American  Samoa.  Is  a 
group  of  islands  known  only  to  a  few 
and  visited  only  by  people  with  a  pur- 
pose—Margaret Meade  and  Somerset 
Maugham  and  others.  Pan  Am  put 
American  Samoa  on  the  map  and 
made  sure  we  joined  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  march  to  civilization 

For  many  years  after  the  war.  and 
up  until  American  Samoa's  jet  runway 
was  officially  opened  in  1962,  the 
weekly  arrival  of  the  chartered  Pan 
Am  flight  from  Honolulu  at  the 
Tafuna  Airport  was  an  island  event. 
Busloads  of  Islanders  converged  on  the 
airport  to  welcome  returning  relatives 
and  bid  farewell  to  the  departing  ones. 
It  was  a  county  fair  every  week. 

When  the  jet  runway  was  completed 
in  1962,  bringing  American  Samoa  into 
the  jet  age,  it  was  a  Pan  Am  Boeing 
707  that  touched  down  first.  What  a 
day  that  was!  Almost  all  of  American 
Samoa  was  there  to  see  this  big  bird, 
with  the  blue  circle  painted  on  its  tail, 
come  down  with  grace  and  determina- 
tion. With  that  Pan  Am  landing, 
American  Samoa  had  become  a  part  of 
the  truly  modem  world. 

Many  of  us  have  taken  for  granted 
our  air  travel  service.  But  it  has  not 


been  all  that  long  since  the  territory  I 
represent,  American  Samoa,  only 
started  to  enjoy  this  luxury.  What  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  American 
Samoa  event  occurred  on  December 
29.  1937.  A  Pan  American  S-42  carried 
out  a  survey  flight  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  route  to  New  Zealand,  by  way 
of  Kingman  Reef,  and  fortunately  for 
us.  sought  a  convenient  refueling  stop 
in  Pago  Pago.  American  Samoa. 

Now  we  have  learned  that  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  which  pio- 
neered air  travel  to  the  Pacific  before 
World  War  II.  with  its  storied  "China 
Clipper"  service,  is  selling  its  Pacific 
routes  to  United  Airlines  for  $750  mil 
lion,  in  the  biggest  such  deal  in  civil 
aviation  history.  Because  of  their  out- 
standing example  in  aviation  history, 
and  their  contribution  to  expanding 
opportunities  for  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Pacific  I  want  to  honor  Pan 
Am  today. 

The  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  be- 
tween Hawaii,  American  Samoa,  and 
New  Zealand  had  never,  until  Pan 
American  Airway  development,  been 
traveled  by  more  than  the  very  occa- 
sional aircraft,  much  less  been 
equipped  with  suitable  navigation  and 
weather  forecasting  facilities,  or  land- 
ing sites.  To  forge  the  way  to  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  a  6.000-ton  tanker,  the  SS 
North  Wind,  was  chartered  to  steam 
ahead  of  the  S-42B  aircraft,  complete 
with  fuel  supply,  full  Pan  American  di- 
rection finding  and  radio  equipment, 
and  aircraft  servicing  facilities,  in 
effect  serving  as  a  mobile  airway  sta- 
tion. 

Six  Pan  American  technician.s  had 
already  landed  at  the  Pago  Pago  Har 
bour,  on  the  island  of  Tutuila  which  is 
the  largest  in  the  six-island  cluster 
making  up  American  Samoa,  The  har- 
bour Itself  was  excellent,  but  on  the 
approach  and  takeoff  sides  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  1,500- foot  hills  rising 
almost  sheer  out  of  the  water,  necessi- 
tating a  steep  final  descent  if  the 
flying  boat  was  to  give  itself  an  ade- 
quate landing  run. 

A  Pan  American  Clipper  left  King- 
man Reef  for  Pago  Pago  a  day  or  two 
after  arrival,  undertaking  a  few  local 
survey  flights  in  the  meantime,  and 
with  good  tail  winds  the  1,600-mile 
sector  was  covered  in  just  10  hours. 
From  American  Samoa,  it  was  on  to 
Auckland.  New  Zealand,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  successful  South  Pacific 
run  that  brought  our  small  island  into 
aviation  history  books. 

Pan  Am's  woes,  however,  are  a 
matter  of  public  record.  One  of  the 
areas  affected  first  in  their  search  for 
economic  solutions  to  financial  diffi- 
culties, was  the  South  Sea  islands  for 
whom  American  Samoa  was  the  gate- 
way. But  before  American  Samoa  was 
dropped.  Juan  Trippe,  the  ambition 
and  motivation  behind  Pan  Am. 
brought  the  Pan  American  board  to 
the  Rainmaker  Hotel  on  the  shores  of 


Pago  Pago  Harbor.  At  that  meeting, 
there  was  a  Rockefeller  and  a  Ford; 
there  was  also  a  General  Gunlher  and 
a  Lindbergh.  It  was  to  be  the  only 
time  in  the  history  of  the  territory 
when  a  group  of  men  representing  the 
Nation's  top  businesses,  were  to  have 
come  on  the  islands  at  the  same  time, 
I  distinctly  remember  Mr,  Trippe 
getting  up  to  offer  a  toast,  not  to  the 
Governor  or  any  of  our  chiefs,  but  to 
the  memory  of  a  friend  of  his  who 
helped  in  the  founding  of  Pan  Am. 
Capt.  Edwin  Musick.  There  was  a 
moment  of  silence  as  everyone  stood 
to  remember  the  famous  pilot-naviga- 
tor, who  searched  and  mapped  the 
Pan  Am  routes. 

Musick  had  left  Pago  Pago  Harbor 
one  morning  with  his  crew  and  for 
some  reason  attempted  to  return  min- 
utes after  he  was  airborne  and  headed 
to  another  exotic  South  Seai  destina 
tion.  He  never  made  it  back  to  Pago 
Pago  Harbor  Hi.s  S-42B  blew  up  out- 
side of  Fagasa  Bay  on  the  north  shore 
of  Tutuila  Island,  My  o\iti  father,  a 
young  village  pastor  at  the  time, 
taking  his  young  son  into  the  town  to 
see  a  doctor,  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  saw  the  fire  in  the  sky  from  the 
top  of  Fagasa  Pass. 

The  Samoan  people  loved  Captain 
Musick.  and  when  it  was  learned  that 
he  was  lost,  songs  were  composed  in 
his  honor. 

Even  as  late  as  the  n-iid-1930's,  trans- 
ocean  crossings  by  conventional  air- 
planes were  rare  and  spectacular 
struggles.  With  the  notable  exception 
of  Zeppelin  airship  services  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  togeth- 
er with  a  mailplane  route  across  the 
1,864  miies  of  South  Atlantic  between 
French  West  Africa  and  Brazil,  airline 
operations  acro.ss  the  Pacific  or  Atlan 
tic  scarcely  seemed  a  ripe  proposi- 
tion—at least  by  heavier-than-air  air- 
plane. It  was  the  determination  of  Pan 
Am  to  meet  challenges  such  as  this  by 
commercial  shrewdness  and  the  care- 
fully planned  harnessing  of  all  avail- 
able technical  resources,  which  led  to 
the  unqualified  success  of  its  world- 
leading  innovations.  The  development 
of  regular  tran.spaclfic  air  services  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  such  fi- 
nesse in  the  airline's  field.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  we  honor  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways, 

Pan  Am's  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  said  after  the  recent  traP-S- 
action  that  sold  their  Pacific  route  to 
United  Airlines  that  Nostalgia  is  a 
very  important  thing  to  individuals  in 
the  airline  industry,  '  We  are  pleased 
that  they  feel  sadness  in  leaving  us  be- 
cause we  in  American  Samoa  want  Pan 
Am  to  know  we  will  always  remember 
their  dedication  and  unmatched 
strides  in  the  aviation  industry  In 
later  years,  the  people  of  Samoa  and 
others  of  the  South  Seas  who  used 
Samoa  as  their  point  of  contact  with 
Pan  Am,  came  to  love  and  depend  on 


this  airline.  It  was  more  than  just  an 
airline.  It  was  a  part  of  this  history  of 
the  islands. 


INCONSISTENCIES  BY  SOME 
WOULD-BE  DEFICIT-REDUCERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank],  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  FRANK  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
become  clearer  and  clearer  that  the 
dispute  we  have  over  the  deficit  is  not 
whether  to  reduce  it,  but  how  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  about  what 
items  are  to  be  increased  and  what  are 
to  be  decreased. 

There  are  Members  who  would  like 
to  claim  that  they  alone  are  the  ones 
interested  in  reducing  the  deficit.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  certain  inconsisten- 
cy appears  to  me  to  exist  on  behalf  of 
some  of  those  who  have  been  most  vo- 
cally talking  about  that  recently,  be- 
cause their  votes  do  not  always,  In 
some  cases,  do  not  often  show  that 
commitment. 

We  voted  on  a  couple  of  very  expen- 
sive items  that  many  of  us  feel  are  of 
dubious  necessity  withm  recent  times. 
We  have  the  Dairy  Subsidy  Program, 
one  of  the  great  boondoggles  of  the 
Western  World,  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  trying  to 
rework.  And  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered, cosponsored  by  the  minority 
leader  on  that  sid°  and  a  Member  on 
this  side,  which  would  have  begun  to 
reduce  that  in  f  reasonable  and  con- 
trolled way,  that  Dairy  Subsidy  Pro- 
gram, That  amendment  was  defeated. 

Yesterday  we  voted  on  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  that  would  have 
taken  $1,7  billion  out  of  the  budget  for 
12  additional  MX  missiles.  We  have 
agreed  to  cap  that  program  No  one. 
no  one  argues  that  the  10  additional 
missiles  have  any  strategic  signifi- 
cance, and  yet  we  have  Members  again 
voting  narrowly,  under  pressure  from 
the  White  House  this  time,  to  kill  that 
amendment  and  keep  spending  the 
$1,7  billion, 

I  looked  at  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
the  pending  Gramm-Rudman  deficit- 
reduction  package  here  Here  it  is 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr,  Mack]  And  I  was  inter- 
ested to  find  that  there  are  41  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  are  cosponsors 
of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr  Mack],  em- 
bodying the  Gramm-Rudman  notion. 
These  41  are  simultaneously  cospon- 
sors of  this  drastic  deficit-reduction 
measure,  and  at  the  same  time,  voted 
against  the  President  s  request  that  we 
begin  to  scale  down  the  very  expensive 
Dairy  Program,  and  voted  to  spend  the 
$1.7  billion  on  MX, 

I  think  this  makes  the  point.  When 
41  cosponsors  of  that  drastic  deficit-re- 
duction measure,  people  who  tell  us 
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how  urgent  it  Is  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
turn  around  and  vote  to  perpetuate 
the  dairy  subsidy,  and  vote  for  those 
dubiously  necessary  MXs,  we  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  very  great  gap  be- 
tween reality  and  the  rhetoric  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  who  would  do  it. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  intellectual- 
ly possible  to  be  arguing  for  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  deficit  reduction,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  vote  to  perpetuate 
the  dairy  subsidy  and  to  vote  to  per- 
petuate spending  on  an  MX  missile 
strategic  system  which  has  already 
been  decided  to  be  put  aside. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  to  note 
that  seven  of  those  cosponsors,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  goal  of  deficit  reduction, 
voted  against  eliminating  the  honey- 
bee subsidy  to  $250,000  per  farmer. 
When  we  have  people  who  simulta- 
neously sponsor  that  kind  of  deficit  re- 
duction, but  will  not  vote  to  cut  the 
MX  missile,  will  not  vote  to  cut  the 
way  the  President  wanted  to  the  dairy 
subsidy,  will  not  ever  vote  to  limit  the 
Honeybee  Program  to  $250,000  per 
farmer.  I  think  we  understand,  as  I 
said,  the  gap  between  rhetoric  and  re- 
ality. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusvlts  that  the  question  now 
is  not  whether  to  cut  the  deficit,  but 
how. 

I  would  comment  on  the  gentleman's 
dialog  so  far  that  under  the  current 
regulations  Members  do  not  have  to 
make  priority  decisions.  They  can  vote 
for  everything.  They  do  not  have  to 
make  decisions  about  how  they  want 
to  spend  their  money,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  this  Member  of  Congress 
supports  GrsmMti-Rudman-Mack. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  point  out  to  him  that  techni- 
cally I  was  not  having  a  dialog  until  he 
spoke.  He  was  commenting  on  a  prior 
monolog.  He  has  now  made  it  a  dialog, 
for  which  I  thank  him. 

Yes,  I  agree.  I  am  for  a  mechanism 
which  would  allow  us  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  although  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  he  says  Members  do 
not  have  to  make  priority  decisions. 
He  is  right,  but  a  Member  acting  in 
good  conscience,  with  some  good  faith, 
would  make  them,  and  I  agree  with 
him.  It  is,  under  the  rules,  legitimate 
for  someone  to  say  he  is  all  for  deficit 
reduction,  all  for  the  MX,  all  for  hon- 
eybee subsidies,  all  for  the  dairy  subsi- 
dies, and  the  Member  from  Texas  is 
not  one  of  those,  and  I  want  to  make 
that  very  clear.  He  is  not  on  this  list, 
and  I  intend  to  put  this  list  in  the 
Record  under  the  permission  that  I 
have  been  given. 

But  I  agree  that  the  rules  should  be 
changed.  My  difference  with  the  pro- 
posal as  it  exists  is.  as  I   have  said 


before,  I  do  not  want  the  President's 
veto  to  trigger  that. 

You  see.  I  agree  with  the  President 
in  some  areas  and  I  voted  with  him  on 
dairy  subsidies.  But  when  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us  we  have  to  increase  the 
MX  money  when  we  know  we  do  not 
need  it.  and  when  the  President  tells 
us  we  should  not  get  the  cigarette  tax 
up  but  should  tax  Medicare  people  in- 
stead. I  think  he  is  wrong. 

So  I  hope  we  can  focus  again  on  the 
quality  of  spending,  and  let  us  exam- 
ine the  claims  of  some  of  those  great 
deficit-reducers  when  we  continue  to 
waste  billions  of  dollars. 

Sponsors  of  the  Mack  resolution 
who  voted  against  the  Olin-Mlchel 
amendment  to  reduce  dairy  subsidies 
and  against  the  amendment  to  save 
$1.7  billion  on  the  MX: 

Representatives  Brown  ::f  Colorado. 
Broyhill,  Burton  of  Indiana,  Cobey, 
Coble.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Combest, 
Craig.  Daub,  DeWine.  Fish.  Frenzel. 
Gallo,  Hammerschmidt.  Kasich, 
Kindness.  Lujan.  McCandless, 
McEwEN,  Martin  of  Illinois.  Miller  of 
Ohio.       OxLEY.       Quillen.       Rogers. 

SCHUETTE.  SiLJANDER.  ROBERT  SMITH  Of 

Oregon.  Stangeland.  Strang.  Tauzin. 
Weber.  Wylie,  Taylor.  Emerson. 
Hendon.  Kramer.  Ray.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Huckaby.  Moore,  and  Morri- 
son of  Washington. 

These  Members  also  voted  against 
limiting  bee  subsidies  to  $250,000  per 
beekeeper: 

Representatives  Craig.  Hammer- 
schmidt. Lujan.  Quillen,  Stangeland, 
Weber,  and  Huckaby. 


3128  with  instructions  to  strike  the  spend- 
ing provisions. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wheat).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Ptpper]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  October  29.  1983.  for  roll 
No.  374  to  the  ajfreement  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  201.  amended.  This  resolu- 
tion commemorated  Public  Law  94-142.  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act  on  its  10th  anniversary  by  a  yea  and 
nay  vote.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr,  Nelson]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  NELSON  of  Florida.  .Mr  Speaker, 
due  to  official  business.  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  rollcall  votes  380  to  382  on  Oc- 
tober 31.  198.'). 

Had  1  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  roll  No.  380.  a  motion  to  approve 
the  Journal:  "nay"  on  roll  No.  381.  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question:  and  "aye"  on 
roll  No.  382,  the  motion  to  recommit  H.R. 


□  1615 

THE  GRAMM-RUDMAN-MACK 

EMERGENCY    DEFICIT    REDUC- 
TION LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  I  am  here  to  speak  on  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  Emergency  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  that  is  currently  in  confer- 
ence committee  between  the  other 
body  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  conference  committee  went 
into  session  at  4  p.m.  this  afternoon; 
hopefully  they  are.  as  we  speak,  begin- 
ning to  come  to  grips  with  some  of  the 
issues  and  will  report  back  favorably 
to  us  on  that  legislation  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
broken  record,  but  I  view  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  legislation  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  to  this  Con- 
gress. As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cobey] 
pointed  out  In  this  Chamber  last 
evening,  we  have  not  had  a  balanced 
budget  at  the  Federal  level  since  fiscal 
year  1969.  That  Is  some  time  ago. 

In  1969.  that  was  the  first  one  we 
had  had  in  about  14  years.  We  have 
had  one  balanced  budget  in  the  last  25 
years  at  the  Federal  level. 

If  that  is  not  bad  enough,  the  budget 
deficits  are  not  becoming  smaller;  we 
are  not  making  progress  in  reducing 
the  deficit  or  eliminating  the  deficit; 
the  deficits  are  becoming  larger  and 
larger. 

I  have  some  information  here  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  says,  for  the  fiscal  years  1950  to 
1959  as  a  percent  of  gross  national 
product  the  deficit  was  0.4  percent. 
For  the  fiscal  years  1960  to  1969.  the 
deficit  as  a  percent  of  GNP  doubled,  to 
0.81  percent.  For  the  fiscal  years  1970 
to  1979.  the  deficit  increased,  again  as 
a  percent  of  GNP.  to  2.17  percent,  so  it 
almost  tripled;  and  then  for  fiscal 
years  1980  to  1985.  as  a  percent  of 
GNP.  the  deficit  is  now  4.52  percent. 

So  we  have  a  situation  where  our 
deficit  Is  doubling  and  redoubling 
every  5  to  10  years.  It  has  now  reached 
the  point— the  deficit  that  we  reported 
In  fiscal  year  1985  was  $211  billion. 
That  Is  an  Increase  over  the  prior 
year's  deficit  of  $185  billion  and  there 
is  no  end  in  sight. 

Now.  we  cannot  continue  to  borrow 
and  borrow  and  borrow  and  spend  and 
spend  and  spend.  At  some  point  in 
time,  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, we  have  got  to  begin  to 
make  some  financially,  fiscally  respon- 
sible decisions  to  reduce  spending. 


Unfortunately,  we  have  shown  our- 
selves totally  Incapable  of  it.  As  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  F^ank]  pointed  out  in 
his  5-minute  special  order  this 
evening,  we  do  not  make  decisions,  we 
do  not  make  choices:  we  do  spend  for 
the  honey  program,  we  do  spend  for 
defense,  we  continue  to  spend  and 
spend  and  spend;  and  basically  we  are 
depending  on  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  to  pay  those  costs. 

For  every  $1  that  we  borrow  today, 
between  now  and  the  year  2000.  which 
is  15  years  from  now.  we  have  to  repay 
in  interest  alone  $71.  When  you  calcu- 
late that,  that  means  for  the  money 
we  are  borrowing  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment today,  we  are  pledging  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  to  repay 
literally  trillions  and  trillions  of  dol- 
lars. 

So  I  think  that  we  do  need  to  pass 
Gramm-Rudman.  We  need  to  pass  it 
tomorrow,  we  need  to  get  on  about  the 
business  of  making  these  priority  deci- 
sions, and  we  need  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  WALKER  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Let  me  begin  by 
thanking  him  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  on  the  floor  over  the  last  several 
days  providing  an  information  stream 
with  regard  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
proposal. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  people 
around  the  country  who  have  a  chance 
to  observe  the  workings  of  this  House 
are  very  knowledgeable  at  this  point 
about  what  Is  contained  in  that  par- 
ticular proposal  because  of  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Barton]  and  some  of  the  rest  of  our 
colleagues  have  done  providing  that 
information  flow. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  very  good  exer- 
cise, and  I  think  in  fact  it  has  helped 
inform  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
about  things  on  this  bill  that  they 
were  not  aware  of. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation that  has  circulated  in  this 
body,  a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
that  has  been  propounded  to  the 
Nation  with  regard  to  the  proposal, 
and  I  think  that  the  educational  effort 
that  has  taken  place  here  in  these  spe- 
cial orders  has  been  most  valuable. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee is  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall).  a  Demo- 
crat, a  fine  man.  a  great  American; 
and  his  rule  of  thumb  is  "when  all  else 
fails,  read  the  bill.  " 

I  have  read  the  bill.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 372.  and  sometimes  it  does  pay  to 
read  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would    yield    further.    I    have    often 


found  that  to  be  the  case  out  here.  In 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  debate.  I  will 
go  back  to  the  back  of  the  Chamber, 
pull  out  the  bill,  and  begin  reading. 
One  finds  some  surprising  things  in 
legislation  if  you  actually  read  the  bill, 
or  even  more  surprising  if  you  read 
the  committee  reports  about  what 
they  are  saying  is  in  the  bill,  one  gets 
shocked  from  time  to  time. 

I  did  want  to  make  a  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  gentle- 
mans  reference  to  the  1969  balanced 
budget,  because  in  the  context  of  what 
the  gentleman  was  saying,  some 
people  might  interpret  that  as  mean- 
ing that  Congress  finally  got  responsi- 
ble back  in  1969  and  did  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  contending  needs  to  be  done, 
and  that  is.  cut  spending  in  a  way  in 
which  we  balanced  the  budget. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  What  happened  in 
1969  was  a  process  not  unlike  that 
which  some  of  the  liberals  are  propos- 
ing that  we  do  today,  in  order  to  come 
up  with  at  least  a  momentary  balanced 
budget;  and  that  is  what  we  had  in 
1969.  a  momentary  balanced  budget. 

What  happened  in  1969  was.  we  had 
passed  the  whole  Great  Society  Pro- 
gram, we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  I*resi- 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson  at  the  point 
came  forward  with  a  proposal  that  we 
impose  a  10-percent  surcharge,  tax 
surcharge,  on  the  American  people. 

That  in  fact  generated  revenues  out 
of  a  growing  economy.  We  had  had  a 
rather  expansive  economic  growth 
during  the  period  of  the  sixties,  large- 
ly because  John  F.  Kennedy,  back  in 
the  early  sixties,  had  brought  forth  a 
proposal  that  cut  tax  rates,  and  that 
led  to  an  economic  boom  during  the 
mid  to  late  seventies. 

However,  the  attempt  then  was 
made  to  capitalize  on  that  economic 
boom  by  raising  taxes  with  a  10-per- 
cent surcharge.  In  fact,  it  did  bring  in 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  that  1  year  that  were  $3  billion 
more  than  expenditures. 

However,  the  result  of  that  sur- 
charge and  the  result  of  that  increase 
in  taxes  was  the  period  of  the  seven- 
ties when  this  economy  was  destroyed. 
It  was  destroyed  by  high  inflation;  it 
was  destroyed  by  massive  new  deficits, 
because  the  economic  expansion  was 
cut  off. 

Instead  of  having  economic  expan- 
sion, we  went  into  economic  retreat. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  that  led  to 
greater  and  greater  Inflation.  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  growing  downturn  of  the  economy 
tended  to  spend  more  money,  and  the 
deficits  expanded. 

D  1625 
The  deficit  is  expanded.  That  par- 
ticular approach  In  1969  produced  a 
balanced  budget  but  precisely  at  the 
cost  of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  We  do 


not  want  to  do  that.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  want  to  stay  away  from.  We 
do  not  want  to  raise  taxes  in  an  ex- 
panding economy  and  thereby  destroy 
the  whole  of  the  economy. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  do  the  re- 
sponsible thing,  and  that  is  begin  to 
back  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  overspending  problem  it  has  cre- 
ated for  itself  in  the  past  several  years. 
And  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  pointing  out  that  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  proposal  does  give  us 
that  kind  of  opportunity.  To  hear 
many  of  our  colleagues  talk  about  it, 
you  would  think  that  the  whole  pro- 
grram  centers  around  sequestering. 
That  is  a  little  like  suggesting  that  if 
parents  tell  children.  "If  you  don't  get 
good  marks  in  school.  I  am  going  to 
impose  a  curfew  on  you  as  to  when 
you  come  in  in  the  evenings. "  and 
have  the  whole  debate  center  around 
the  curfew  rather  than  on  the  grades. 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  if  the  children 
get  good  grades,  they  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  curfew  times. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  might  be 
educational,  there  still  may  be  some 
Members  of  this  body,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  other  body  debated  this 
thing  for  approximately  3  weeks, 
passed  it.  I  believe,  on  October  10  or 
11,  and  we  have  been  reviewing  it  In 
this  body  since  that  time,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 3  weeks,  there  may  be 
Members  who  are  still  uncertain  about 
just  what  it  does.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  term  "sequestering,"  All 
that  does  is,  it  means  the  President 
must  proportionately,  across  the 
board,  reduce  funding  of  programs, 
with  the  exception  of  Social  Security, 
that  exceed  the  deficit  ceiling  for  that 
particular  fiscal  year. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
indicated,  that  is  a  last  resort.  The 
first  thing  is.  the  F>resident  of  the 
United  States  has  to  submit  a  budget 
to  the  Congress  that  is  within  the 
target,  within  the  ceiling.  For  the 
budget  we  will  be  considering  In  Janu- 
ary and  February,  that  target  is  $144 
billion.  So  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  submit  to  this  body  a 
budget  that  does  not  include  spending 
in  excess  of  $144  billion  in  the  red. 
Now,  the  committees  and  the  subcom- 
mittees of  this  Congress,  they  take 
what  the  P>resident  submits,  and  if  we, 
in  our  wisdom,  decide  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  F>resident  s  priorities, 
we  can  change  those  around.  But  we 
cannot  go  above  $144  billion  in  deficit 
spending.  If  I  want  to  spend  more  on 
MX  missiles.  I  have  to  force  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  to  spend  less  on 
the  Dairy  I»rogram.  for  example. 

Now,  we  pass  the  bill,  the  other  body 
passes  a  similar  bill,  we  send  it  back  to 
the  President,  and  as  long  as  it  stays 
within  those  guidelines,  there  is  no  se- 
questering that  takes  place.  It  is  only 
if,  after  that  point  in  time,  spending 
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exceeds  those  projections  or  If  the 
Congress  passes  legislation  that  iLnow- 
ingly  exceeds  those  targets  does  the 
sequestering  order  come  into  effect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  the  gentleman 
is  describing  is  a  process  whereby  the 
sequestering  is  simply  a  discipline  that 
exists  to  force  Congress  to  do  that 
which  Congress  should  have  been 
doing  all  the  way  along,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  totally  correct. 

Mr.  WAUCER.  And  that  would  be  to 
have  a  budget  which  puts  us  on  a  de- 
clining road  on  deficits  and  then  en- 
force that  budget  by  assuring  that  the 
legislation  that  we  pass  lives  within 
the  budget. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Which  is  precisely 
what  we  refuse  to  do.  We  have  passed 
budgets  around  here  recently.  Most  of 
them  have  not  put  us  on  a  declining 
trend  on  deficits  but,  in  fact,  on  an  ex- 
panding trend  because  we  use  phony 
figures  in  them  and  therefore  render 
them  almost  useless  as  an  economic 
document,  and  deficits  continue  to 
climb  and  climb  and  climb,  despite 
what  we  say  in  the  figures. 

But  then,  more  importantly,  at  least 
to  this  gentleman's  mind,  we  refuse  to 
enforce  that  budget  on  time  after  time 
after  time.  I  have  pointed  out  on  sev- 
eral occasions  on  the  House  floor  that 
as  we  come  to  spend  the  money  on  the 
floor,  as  we  bring  the  authorization 
bills  out  and  the  appropriation  bills 
out.  we  Invariably  bring  them  out 
under  a  rule  which  says  specifically 
that  we  ase  going  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  for  the  purposes  of  spending  this 
money. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Being  a  new 
Memt>er  of  this  body,  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  learn  that  that  is  not  Just 
an  automatic  procedure.  I  am  not 
aware  of  many  spending  bills  where 
we  have  not  had  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  in  order  to  act  upon. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  In  fact.  I  have  gone  back  and 
counted  them  up  here,  and  on  recent 
days,  on  ones  where  we  have  had 
votes,  we  have  had  about  9  votes,  re- 
corded votes,  on  bills  where  It  was  a 
rule  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  out  here  a  little  while 
ago,  has  his  list  of  people  who  he  says 
somehow  were  not  living  up  to  what 
they  were  putting  into  Granmi-Mack. 

Well,  I  have  a  list,  too.  Now,  1  am 
not  going  to  publish  it  in  the  Record 
tonight.  I  just  want  people  to  know 
that  I  have  a  list.  too.  and  that  list 
shows  there  are  about  a  similar 
number  of  Members  that  he  referred 
to.  I  think  he  said  41.  There  are  about 
a  similar  number  of  Members  in  this 
body  who  have  voted  each  and  every 
time  for  a  budget  waiver.  They  have 
voted  every  time  a  rule  was  on  the 


floor  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  they 
have  voted  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 
Now.  what  can  we  say  about  them? 

I  can  understand  there  might  be 
some  people  around  here  who  would 
have  a  set  of  priorities  that  would 
differ  from  the  gentleman  from  Mas 
sachusetts.  But  I  cannot  Imagine 
anyone  who  has  been  talking  budget 
deficits  or  has  been  talking  about 
budget  enforcement  or  talking  about 
doing  something  about  controlling 
Government  spending,  who  could  vote 
on  every  single  occasion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act. 

Surely  a  person  of  that  Ilk  cAnnot  be 
regarded  as  someone  who  is  willing  to 
impose  much  discipline  on  the  process. 

As  I  say,  that  list  exists.  I  choose  not 
to  publish  it  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
do  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  get 
into  this  political  process  of  having 
lists  of  Members  published  from  peo- 
ple's unique  perspectives,  then  mayl)e 
what  we  will  want  to  do  is  Just  carry 
that  process  on  a  little  bit  further  and 
demonstrate  that  there  arc  other 
unique  perspectives,  among  them  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  you  are 
willing  to  do  anything  about  the 
budget  that  you  voted  for.  The  fact  is. 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  on  that  list 
who  came  out  here  and  gloried  in 
voting  for  a  budget  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  now  have  voted  every  single 
time,  not  once  did  they  differ,  but 
every  single  time  they  voted  to  waive 
the  very  budget  that  they  passed. 

Now.  I  will  tell  you  that  I  thlrJc  that 
that  Is  something  the  American  people 
might  want  to  focus  on.  But  it  creates 
the  problem  that  there  is  no  discipline 
in  the  process  today.  What  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  suggested  here  in  his 
special  order  before  and  what  I  Join 
him  In  suggesting  is  the  fact  that  that 
process  has  broken  down.  It  has 
become  nonsensical.  It  has  become  im- 
possible to  orient  toward  real  budget 
savings. 

What  we  are  now  faced  with  is  a 
need  to  change  the  process.  And 
Qramm-Rudmsm-Mack  is  literally  the 
only  chance  we  have,  the  only  chance 
we  have  since  the  other  side  has  been 
unable  to  come  up  with  an  alternative. 
It  is  the  only  chance  we  have  of  en- 
forcing budget  discipline  through 
some  n,w  device  aimed  at  bringing 
down  deficits. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  We  have  a 
conference  committee  now.  as  I  Indi- 
cated earlier,  that  is  meeting  as  we 
speak.  There  are  48  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  that  con- 
ference committee.  Those  48  Members 
are  made  up  of.  for  the  most  part,  the 
senior  Members  of  this  body  In  both 
parties.  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Now,  if  one  assumes  that  seniority 
brings  experience  and  wisdom,  one 
would  have  to  conclude  that  we  have 
got  the  best  and  the  brightest  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  working 
with  the  other  body  in  this  conference 


committee  to  come  up  with  a  solution 
to  the  deficit  problem.  And  those  that 
say  Gramm  Rudman  is  not  the 
answer.  rememtxT  that  we  have  48 
Members,  the  best,  the  brightest,  a;  : 
most  senior  Members  from  the  Hou.^' 
of  Representatives,  one  would  think 
that — one  would  have  to  say  that  they 
should  be  able,  if  they  disagree  strong- 
ly with  Gramm-Rudman-Mack,  they 
should  have  come  up  with  an  alterna- 
tive. 

Now,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  alterna- 
tive. I  have  not  heard  any  Memt)er  in 
this  hody  speak  of  an  alternative.  I 
have  heard  parts  of  alternatives. 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  Members 
say  they  wanted  to  reduce  the  level  for 
the  fiscal  year  we  are  in  right  now,  the 
deficit  celling  level,  from  $180  billion 
to  $172  billion.  I  applaud  that.  1  think 
if  we  can  lower  it,  the  more  the  better. 

Bui  I  have  not  heard  a  comprehen- 
sive alternative,  considering  that  we 
have  got  our  best  aind  brightest  on  the 
conference  committee,  and  as  a  ration- 
al Member  of  this  body,  one  has  to 
conclude  that  there  Is  no  tdtematlve. 

If  we  do  not  pass  Gramm-Rudman 
Mack,  then  we  do  not  do  anything,  we 
continue  to  spend  on  our  merry  way. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  I  think  I  may  take  issue  with  him 
on  something.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  said  that  the  question 
is  not  whether  we  are  willing  to  do 
something  about  deficits  but  how. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  think. 
agreed  with  him  on  that  point 

I  am  not  certain  I  totally  agree  on 
that.  I  think  the  question  before  the 
American  people  is  whether  this  body 
is  willing  to  do  anything  about  defi- 
cits. 

Many  of  the  big  spenders  in  this 
body  would  like  you  to  believe  they 
are  willing  to  do  something  about  defi- 
cits and  that  the  question  is  how.  Do 
we  gut  defense?  Do  we  do  something 
along  that  line?  It  is  the  '  how  "  of  the 
matter  that  worries  them. 

Well.  I  will  tell  you,  as  someone  who 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  5 
terms,  my  question  is  whether  this 
body  Is  willing  to  do  anything  about 
ueficits?  Because  all  I  have  seen  is  an 
expanding  trend.  All  I  have  seen  is 
spenders  who  are  willing  to  use  every 
devious  device  known  to  man  in  order 
to  spend  the  money.  They  are  willing 
to  violate  the  law  of  the  land  which  re- 
quires right  now  that  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  They  are  willing  to  vio- 
late the  rules  of  the  House.  They  are 
willing  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  go  on  spending  more  money  tham 
we  take  in  every  year. 

I  would  say  that,  given  the  past  his- 
tory, and  given  the  vote  on  budget 
waiver  after  budget  waiver  after 
budget    waiver,    I    have    to    question 


whether  we  are  willing  to  reduce  defi- 
cits. 

I  think  the  question  of  "how"  is  em- 
bodied in  what  we  are  willing  to  do  on 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack,  that  doe^  give 
us  one  device. 

But  my  guess  would  be  that  even  if 
we  pass  that,  that  we  will  see  the  big 
spenders  in  this  t)ody  try  to  figure  out 
all  kinds  of  devious  devices  to  gel 
around  that  provision,  because  every 
time  you  pass  a  provision,  they  try  to 
figure  out  a  way  around  it  And  I  bot 
you  that  we  will  find  rulf.s  cominK  to 
the  floor  that  attempt  to  work  their 
way  past  it,  that  there  will  be  at- 
tempts to  force  the  President's  hand 
in  some  devious  devices,  and  so  on,  to 
spend  money  over  and  above  the  se- 
questering process;  that  there  will  hf 
attempts  to  go  to  court  to  abandon  the 
sequestering  process,  all  kinds  of 
things. 

I  understand  one  of  the  proposals 
they  put  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee is  to  keep  the  President  from 
using  his  veto  p>ower  which  is  given  to 
him  in  the  Constitution.  They  literally 
put  a  proposal  on  the  table  over  there, 
Eifter  talking  constitutional  issues  on 
this  floor,  one  of  their  proposals  has 
been  a  way  to  take  away  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  power  with  regard  to  this 
process. 

I  am  telling  you  that  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  go  that  far.  I  have  to  guess  that 
they  are  going  to  use  all  kinds  of  other 
things.  Then  the  question  is  not  how 
are  we  going  to  reduce  deficits  but 
whether  we  tu-e  going  to  reduce  defi- 
cits. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  What  the 
gentleman  just  outlined  is  an  addictive 
problem.  It  reminds  me  of  people  who 
have  an  alcoholism  or  drug  problem, 
they  are  addicted  to  it.  We  have 
people  in  thus  Congress  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  spending  When  we  pass 
Gramm-Rudman,  we  may  have  to  set 
up  a  "Spenders  Anonymous"  group  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  have  counseling 
sessions  and  one-on-one  rap  sessions  to 
help  them  counteract  the  withdrawal 
pains  of  being  able  to  spend  however 
and  whenever  in  whatever  sums  they 
want  to. 

Fortunately,  I  am  not  addicted  to 
spending,  sind  I  do  not  plan  to  be  a 
member  of  that  group,  but  it  could  be 
a  pretty  large  group. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  may  have  to  use 
the  gentleman's  account  book. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  if  I  can  pick 
up  on  that,  although  the  gentleman  is 
dealing  with  it  in  an  amusing  manner, 
I  think  there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in 
where  we  are  at  as  the  gentleman  is 
describing  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Gramm- 
Mack  proposal  is  going  to  significant- 
ly, by  itself,  change  the  world.  I  think, 
if  anything,  it  is  going  to  create  a 
whole  new  set  of  difficulties  and  com- 


plexities and  we  are  going  to  suddenly 
find  ourselves  asking  questions  like. 
"How  do  you  deal  with  the  budget 
when  you  have  to  have  that  kind  of 
change?" 
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I  suspect  that  the  President's 
Budget  Director  is  going  to  find  that 
Mr.  Stockman  left  at  the  right 
moment  and  that  the  next  job  is  even 
harder.  I  think  that  the  Pentagon  is 
going  to  find  itself  with  real  problems. 
But  I  think  under  any  circumstances 
where  we  start  to  control  spending  we 
are  going  to  face  those  problems 

I  am  not  going  to  get  up  here  and 
claim  that  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  is  a 
perfect  proposal  or  even  that  it  is  as 
good  a  proposal  as  it  would  be  a  year 
from  now.  What  I  am  willing  to  say  is 
that  we  are  at  a  moment  in  American 
history  where,  hopefully  tomorrow. 
Members  of  this  House  can  vote  either 
to  start  controlling  spending  or  they 
can  vote  to  continue  to  go  down  the 
road  of  spending  and  spending  and 
then  either  borrowing  and  borrowing 
or  taxing  and  taxing. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any  alterna- 
tive In  the  long  run  except  to  either 
raise  taxes  massively,  in  which  cases 
Mr.  Mondale.  who  carried  only  one 
State,  will  be  proved  to  have  been 
right,  or  to  control  spending. 

I  must  say  that  there  are  some  in 
the  Reagan  administration  who  have 
not  been  as  aggressive  in  facing  up  to 
this  as  they  could  have  been.  I  think 
in  that  sense  the  Gramm-Mack  pro- 
posal has  forced  a  much  tougher  deci- 
sion than  possibly  some  of  the  people 
in  the  executive  branch  would  like. 

But  the  thing  I  like  about  the 
Gramm-Mack  proposal  is  that  it  lays  it 
on  the  line  and  it  says  we  are  at  a 
crossroads. 

Now.  if  you  really  want  to  start 
learning  how  to  control  spending,  vote 
•yes."  and  then  we  are  going  to  have 
to  work  very  hard,  in  my  judgment,  to 
sort  it  out.  It  is  going  to  mean  that 
when  the  President  sits  down  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  and  works  out  his 
budget  plans  and  sends  up  his  budget 
message,  he  Is  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
tough  choices.  Many  of  those  tough 
choices  are  not  going  to  survive.  We.  in 
the  Congress,  looking  at  those,  are 
going  to  have  our  own  ideas.  But  then 
we  are  going  to  face,  when  our  Budget 
Committees  have  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Mack  proposals,  we  are  going  to  face  a 
lot  of  tough  choices. 

I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
we  are  going  to  almost  certainly  have 
changes  in  the  budget  proposals  next 
year  from  the  current  language  of 
Gramm-Mack.  The  question  that  will 
be  there  is  whether  the  changes  are 
serious  and  legitimate  modifications  in 
order  to  allow  us  to  more  rationally 
and  prudently  control  spending.  In 
which  case  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 


will  be  for  them,  or  whether  the 
changes  and  deceptive  efforts  to  avoid 
controlling  spending  in  order  to  con- 
tinue building  up  the  liberal  welfare 
state. 

So  I  think  that  when  we  have  our 
friends  come  in.  as  we  have  heard  over 
the  last  few  days,  and  our  friends  on 
the  left  say,  "Oh.  Gramm  Mack  is  not 
perfect."  the  correct  answer  is.  Of 
course  It  is  not  "  It  is.  however,  a 
major  step  toward  the  right  medicine. 
We  are  a  little  bit  like  the  patient 
who  is  going  to  a  doctor,  he  is  not 
quite  sure  exactly  what  medicine  we 
need,  but  he  knows  the  general  disease 
that  we  have,  and  he  knows  that  the 
first  medicine  is  better  than  no  medi- 
cine at  all.  And  the  choice  we  are 
faced  with  tomorrow,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  will  let  us 
have  a  straight  up  or  do»Ti  vote  on 
this  tomorrow,  the  first  choice  we  are 
faced  with  is  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  say.  "Yes,  let's  go  down  the  road  of 
controlling  spending  " 

I  will  tell  you,  if  we  pass  the  Gramm- 
Mack  proposal  and  the  Senate  passes 
it,  as  I  am  certain  they  will,  and  the 
President  signs  It,  we  are  going  to  see 
every  executive  branch  agency  and 
every  Interest  group  in  this  city  sud- 
denly have  to  sit  down  and  think 
about  the  next  5  years  with  a  level  of 
care  and  a  level  of  frugality  smd  a  level 
of  concern  about  money  that  we  have 
not  seen  in  our  lifetime.  For  our  entire 
lifetime  we  have  been  dominated  by  a 
liberal  welfare  state  vision  that,  basi- 
cally, said.  "If  you  want  to  spend  the 
money  to  take  care  of  your  constitu- 
ents, what  the  heck,  we  will  either 
raise  taxes  or  we  will  inflate  the  ctir- 
rency  or  we  will  go  out  and  borrow  it. 
But  go  ahead  and  make  them  feel 
good,  spend  a  little  more  What  is  an 
occasional  billion?" 

When  I  was  kid.  Everett  Dirkson 
used  to  say.  "A  billion  here,  a  billion 
there,  sooner  or  later  it  adds  up  to  real 
money."  Now  we  are  talking  about  tril- 
lions. And  I  recently  heard  someone 
refer  to  millions  and  I  was  certain 
they  were  not  talking  about  a  Federal 
program  because  it  was  not  a  large 
enough  amount. 

I  think  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
literally  in  our  lifetime  we  have 
become  a  government  which,  as  my 
friend  said,  basically,  is  Involved  In  a 
spendaholic  problem.  There  are  at 
least  130,  or  so.  Members  of  this  House 
who  walk  in,  and  if  it  Involves  spend- 
ing, they  wUl  vote  yes  and  ask  later 
what  it  was. 

What  I  think  Gramm-Mack  does  is, 
It  says  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
that  £Lny  more. 

Now,  every  family  that  has  gone 
through  the  credit  card  cycle— and  I 
happen  to  have  two  daughters,  one  In 
college  and  one  just  out  of  college,  and 
they  have  both  gone  through  this 
cycle— phase   1,  Is,    "Isn't  this  plastic 
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wonderful?"  Phase  2  is.  "Why  do  they 
send  you  these  pieces  of  paper  with  all 
this  printing  involving  numbers  on  it?" 
Phase  3  is,  "What  do  you  mean.  I  have 
to  pay  for  it?"  And  phase  4  is.  "Gosh.  I 
don't  have  very  much  money  this 
week.  You  know  I  had  to  send  all  that 
in  to  pay  for  the  credit  card."  And 
phase  5  is,  "I  don't  think  I  will  charge 
this  next  item  because  I  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  it." 

Now.  we  as  a  country.  1  think,  are 
right  at  the  point  where  we  have  a 
credit  card.  It  is  the  most  expensive, 
largest  credit  card  in  the  world.  Every 
Member  has  one.  It  is  the  voting  card 
we  use  in  this  House.  And  we  have 
been  running  up  our  credit  bills.  I 
think  that  Gramm-Mack  gives  us  a 
chance  to  bring  it  under  control. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  his  leadership  in  developing  this 
special  order  on  the  Gramm-Mack  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

My  early  remarks  were  somewhat 
humorous.  It  is  a  serious  problem.  I 
would  point  out  that  since  the  with- 
drawal pains  are  going  to  be  so  serious, 
that  Gramm-Rudman  is  a  5-year  plan, 
it  is  not  a  1-year  plan,  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  we  are  going  to  increase  the 
national  debt  over  $500  billion.  So  we 
are  not  talking  about  going  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  next  year.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  over  a  5-year  plan,  a  5-year 
period,  each  year  reducing  the  amount 
of  allowable  increase  in  the  debt  by 
approximately  4  percent  a  year,  so 
that  by  fiscal  year  1991  we  will  be 
down  to  zero  deficit  and  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Monson]. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  yielding  and  I 
commend  him  for  the  work  that  he 
hci  done  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, the  most  important  subject 
facing  the  Nation  today  tind  facing  the 
Congress.  I  appreciate  the  other  words 
that  have  been  said  here  today,  as 
well. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  a 
mechanism  similar  to  this.  It  is  not 
identical,  but  it  is  similar.  It  works 
somewhat  the  same.  The  biggest  dif- 
ference is  that  we  do  not  start  using 
that  mechanism  with  a  huge  debt  that 
faces  the  United  States  and  an  already 
yearly  deficit,  and  maybe  it  would  be 
easier  to  work  if  we  were  in  that  cir- 
cumstance, but  we  are  not.  We  have 
got  to  come  up  with  a  rational  plan  to 
deal  with  it,  and  I  think  that  a  ration- 
al plan  has  been  developed.  It  maybe 
is  not  perfect,  but  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  judge  that  as  time  goes  on 
and  make  the  modifications  that  are 
necessary.  But  until  we  get  started,  we 
are  never  going  to  find  out  whether  it 
is  even  close  to  perfection.  We  will 
never  get  that  opportunity.  I  think  the 


people  of  America  say  it  is  time  to 
start  something,  and  this  is  the  thing 
that  we  have  got  available  to  us  to  do 
it  with. 

Now.  I  gave  a  1-minute  address  earli- 
er today,  and  no  sooner  had  I  finished 
than  someone  popped  up  and  said,  in 
calling  my  bluff,  so  to  speak.  "The 
problem  with  your  side  of  the  aisle  is, 
we  are  willing  to  deal  with  it  but  we 
want  it  to  start  right  now.' 

Well,  we  have  started  it  already.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  wanting  to  start  right 
now.  We  have  started  it.  We  set  tar- 
gets earlier  this  year  for  deficits.  And 
we  have  already  exceeded  those  deficit 
targets  in  what  we  have  decided  to 
spend  with  the  appropriation  and  au- 
thorization bills  that  we  have  been 
passing  already.  It  is  not  a  matter  that 
we  have  not  started  it.  They  are  saying 
that,  'we  will  go  a  step  further,  we  will 
lower  that  target  to  $160  billion-some- 
thing instead  of  the  $185  billion  that 
is  proposed  in  Gramm-Mack."  We 
have  not  even  met  the  $171  billion 
target  that  was  set.  Already  we  have 
escaped  that. 

So  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  justify 
that  kind  of  rhetoric.  It  just  does  not 
coincide  with  the  action  that  we  are 
taking. 

On  top  of  that,  they  say  that 
Gramm-Mack  is  a  disaster  leading  us 
to  economic  chaos  and  probably  reces- 
sion. Well,  is  it  not  going  to  do  that 
just  a  little  bit  quicker  if  we  do  what 
they  are  proposing? 

Sure,  it  would  be  nice  to  reduce  it  to 
$161  billion  right  now,  the  target:  but 
I  think  in  doing  whatever  we  do,  we 
have  got  to  be  realistic  in  it,  we  have 
got  to  set  achievable  goals,  we  have 
got  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed, not  in  a  way  that  it  is  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  start.  And  I  think 
that  that  is  really  what  they  would 
like  to  see  us  do.  start  it  so  that  it  will 
fail  as  quick  as  possible  so  that  they 
can  move  on  with  their  agenda  of  rais- 
ing taxes,  and  that  Is  what  we  want  to 
avoid.  It  is  what  the  people  sent  us 
here  to  avoid.  The  message  was  loud 
and  clear  that  the  people  do  not  want 
tax  increases.  I  think  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  that. 

Now,  let  me  Just  add  one  more  thing, 
in  comparing  it  with  what  we  do  in  my 
own  State. 

Another  criticism  is  that  it  excludes 
too  much,  that  we  take  too  much  off. 
In  my  State,  we  exclude  all  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  about  half  of  our 
budget.  In  the  mechanisms  we  have 
got  to  avoid  deficit  spending  in  Utah, 
you  cannot  touch  education  in  dealing 
with  potential  deficits.  So  one-half  of 
the  budget  is  excluded.  And  yet  some- 
how that  works.  Every  time  we  get 
into  a  situation  where  a  deficit  be- 
comes anticipated,  we  have  to  kick  in 
the  mechanism  to  deal  with  that  so 
that  we  do  not  run  that  deficit.  One- 
half  of  the  budget  is  excluded  from 
cuts.  Somehow  that  system  is  working 


in  the  State  of  Utah.  I  think  all  we  are 
saying  here  is.  let's  try  it.  I  bet  it  will 
work  here,  too. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  How  long 
has  the  State  of  Utah  had  this  mecha- 
nism? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  am  not  sure  just 
how  long  this  exact  mechanism  has 
been  in  place.  We  have  been  required, 
of  course,  since  statehood  in  1896.  to 
have  balanced  budgets,  but  the  exact 
mechanism  we  are  using  right  now  has 
been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  Governor  is  the  one  that  is  re- 
quired to  kick  it  in  once  a  deficit  is  an- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  How  often 
has  the  State  of  Utah  actually  had  to 
use  the  automatic  pro  rata  proceed- 
ings? 

Mr.  MONSON.  Oh.  in  the  last  10 
years,  we  have  probably  used  it  5  or  6 
times,  at  least.  We  may  have  used  it 
even  more  than  that.  It  has  been  a  bad 
economic  time,  as  we  all  know.  But  we 
have  done  it,  and  we  have  survived. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  build  on 
a  point  the  gentleman  made  a  moment 
ago  about  an  artful  attempt  being 
made  to  destroy  the  program  before  It 
begins,  kind  of  killing  it  with  kindness, 
suggesting  that  we  will  do  it  all  right 
away.  I  think  that  history  shows  that 
that  is  precisely  what  the  big  spenders 
and  the  liberals  try  to  do  with  pro- 
grams of  this  typ°.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  talk  on  this  floor  in  recent  days 
about  Gramm-Latta,  and  we  hear 
people  coming  to  the  floor  suggesting 
that  Gramm-Latta  failed  and  that  this 
is  built  upon  that. 

Well,  first  of  all,  1  am  not  certain 
that  I  would  agree  with  their  econom- 
ic history.  The  fact  Is.  the  programs 
put  into  effect  under  Gramm-Latta 
are  what  have  led  to  an  economic  ex- 
pansion and  has  produced  more  jobs  in 
a  matter  of  couple  of  years  than  all  of 
Europe  has  been  able  to  do  in  a  couple 
of  decades.  But  putting  that  behind 
us,  I  think  we  ought  to  go  back  and 
look  at  the  history  of  what  we  did 
during  that  time  period,  because 
Gramm-Latta  at  the  outset  was  a  pro- 
gram built  upon  the  idea  that  we 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
going  into  the  economy  at  I  he  Federal 
level  at  a  time  when  we  were  expand- 
ing opportunities  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  That  was  largely  to  be 
done  with  a  proposal  put  forward  by 
the  President  for  a  30-percent  tax  cut. 

Let  us  remember  what  the  liberals 
did  with  the  30-percent  tax  cut  idea. 
First  of  all,  they  cut  it  to  25  percent. 
That  was  not  a  major  problem  initial- 


ly, but  how  they  front-loaded  the  pro- 
gram was  a  major  problem,  because 
what  they  did  was,  did  they  give  the 
10-percent  tax  cut  in  the  first  year? 
No.  They  gave  a  5-percent  tax  cut  In 
the  first  year.  They  back-loaded  that 
In  a  way  that  the  5  percent  did  not 
even  kick  In  Immediately.  And  so  as  a 
result,  an  economy  that  was  headed 
toward  recession  anyhow  at  the  end  of 
the  Carter  term  plunged  deeper  Into 
recession  before  any  kind  of  meaning- 
ful tax  cut  could  kick  In.  And  then 
they  ran  around  the  country  In  1982 
blaming  the  recession  on  Ronald 
Reagan  when  Ronald  Reagan  had  pro- 
posed In  fact  a  program  to  cut  taxes 
immediately  to  get  the  economy  grow- 
ing. 

What  happened  once  the  entire  25 
percent  of  the  tax  cut  kicked  In?  This 
economy  took  off  like  a  skyrocket.  We 
had  industrial  production  up,  we  had 
the  number  of  jobs  up,  the  economy 
has  been  growing  at  a  fantastic  rate. 
The  negative  m-owth  of  the  economy— 
and  1  never  liked  the  term  "negative 
growth"— Liic  uccline  of  the  economy 
under  the  Carter  years  has  become 
positive  growth  every  year  since  the 
full  25  percent  of  the  tax  cut  kicked 
in.  We  are  back  in  a  period  of  growth 
not  unlike  that  which  the  Kennedy 
era  spawned  in  the  early  1960's. 

So  we  have  a  record  of  liberals  and 
spenders  attempting  to  kill  a  program 
by  the  way  In  which  they  design  It, 
and  that  Is  precisely  what  I  think  we 
will  see  In  the  alternative  that  they 
are  likely  to  bring  to  the  floor  tomor- 
row, that  we  will  get  an  alternative  out 
on  the  floor  tomorrow  brought  to  us 
by  the  big  spenders  in  this  body  that 
will  attempt  to  do  some  things  that 
have  an  attractive  sound  to  them  but 
in  fact  are  specifically  designed  to 
hurt  the  program  early  so  that  they 
can  use  it  as  a  campaign  point  next 
year,  hopefully  to  kill  off  the  whole 
idea  so  that  they  can  go  back  to  spend- 
ing without  any  kind  of  discipline. 

So  the  point  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  Is  right  on  target.  We  are  seeing 
proposals  already  aimed  not  at  helping 
us  with  this  program  but  of  hurting 
the  program,  and  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  American  people  need 
to  be  aware  of.  They  are  not  changing 
their  ways.  They  are  simply  changing 
their  rhetoric  for  the  moment  so  that 
they  can  hopefully  kill  off  the  best 
thing  we  have  had  before  us  in  a  long 
time  to  stop  spending. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  point  out  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  billion-dollar  deficits 
and  trillion-dollar  national  debt.  It 
might  be  Instructive  to  just  give  a 
brief  mathematical  description  of 
what  a  trillion  dollars  is.  A  million  dol- 
lars Is  a  thousand  thousand.  A  billion 
dollars  is  a  thousand  million.  A  trillion 
dollars  is  a  thousand  billion.  And  we 
are  at  the  level  now  that  we  are  going 


to  have  a  debt  ceiling  increase  to  $2 
trillion.  Now.  the  entire  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  State.s  of  Amer- 
ica is  around  $4  5  trillion,  and  that  is 
25  percent,  approximately,  of  the  total 
gross  national  product  of  the  entire 
world.  So  we  are  getting  to  the  point 
that  the  national  debt  is  going  to  ap- 
proach the  entire  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  1  year  of  this  country,  which  is 
the  greatest  economir  power  on  the 
face  on  the  Earth. 
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We  just  cannot  go  on  spending  and 
spending  and  spending.  We  have  to 
have  fiscal  responsibility,  and  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack,  it  may  not  be  the  best 
fire  extinguisher  to  put  out  the  fire, 
but  it  is  the  only  one  available  right 
now. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  want  to  build  on 
a  general  theme  here  that  I  think  is 
very  important.  With  the  Reagan  tax 
cuts  of  1981,  we  have  had  a  very  long 
and  very  succesful  period  of  economic 
growth.  We  have  added  8.5  million 
jobs  in  the  last  few  years.  We  have 
added  more  jobs  in  any  given  month  In 
the  last  2  years  than  Europe  has 
added  In  the  last  decade.  We  have 
been  a  society  on  the  move. 

The  question  is  how  do  we  continue 
to  grow  and  how  do  we  continue  to 
have  economic  development  and  how 
do  we  continue  to  have  more  jobs  cre- 
ated. That  Is  Important  for  two  rea- 
sons. It  is  important  first  because  the 
more  jobs  there  are  and  the  better  off 
we  are  doing,  the  more  tax  money 
comes  in  and  the  more  we  are  able  to 
have  paid  for  by  the  Government. 
Second,  because  of  the  human  factor; 
that  nothing  Is  more  painful  In  this  so- 
ciety than  a  deep  recession.  A  situa- 
tion where  people  find  themselves  out 
of  work  and  needing  more  help  from 
the  Government  instead  of  being  able 
to  go  to  work  and  pay  taxes. 

Now,  the  thing  that  makes  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Mtick  proposal,  it 
seems  to  me,  very  exciting  is  that  we 
are  at  a  point  where  the  economy  is 
walvering  a  little  bit.  If  the  money 
markets  and  the  people  who  set  the  in- 
terest rates  were  convinced  that  this 
Congress  was  finally  getting  spending 
under  control.  I  think  you  would  see  a 
decline  in  interest  rates,  you  would  see 
a  continuation  of  the  growth  of  the 
economy.  You  would  see  more  new 
factories  being  build  and  more  new 
jobs  being  created.  You  would  see  the 
boom  continue  for  another  3  or  4 
years. 

That  would  mean  that  the  economy 
would  generate  more  jobs,  more 
people  would  be  at  work,  the  work 
they  would  be  at  would  pay  them 
more  salaries.  They  would  be  able  to 
pay  higher  taxes,  and  frankly,  that 
would  actually  make  the  job  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack    proposal    less 


difficult  because  it  would  mean  that 
with  higher  taxes  coming  In  we  would 
have  less  spending  that  we  had  to  cut 
to  finally  get  a  balanced  budget. 

So  I  think  that  If  you  really  want  to 
both  have  more  prosperity  and  have 
more  jobs,  and  if  you  are  interested  in 
making  it  easier  to  get  to  a  balanced 
budget,  then  adopting  this  kind  of  5- 
year  plan  to  get  to  some  kind  of  a  sys- 
tematic, year-by-year  step  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  send  a  signal,  par- 
ticularly if  we  are  vigilar.;  and  we  are 
serious  about  it. 

If,  as  the  gentlemEin  frorr,  Pt-nrjsyl- 
vanla  said  earlier,  we  are  wilimg  to 
fight  and  the  President  Ls  willing  to 
fight  to  make  sure  that  we  actually 
implement  reductions  in  the  deficit.  At 
that  point  I  guess  all  I  would  like  to 
say  is  that  a  vote  for  Gramm-Rudman- 
Mack  would  not  only  be  a  vote  for  a 
balanced  budget,  but  it  is  a  vote  to 
continue  the  growth  In  jobs.  It  is  a 
vote  to  continue  the  recovery  and  the 
economic  growth  of  the  last  few  years, 
Eind  it  is  a  vote  to  continue  to  increase 
opportunities  for  Americans  to  work. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  see  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  joined  us.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If  my  friend 
from  Georgia  realizes  that  It  is  also  a 
vote  for  caesardom.  That  we  are  in  the 
same  boat  that  the  Roman  Senate  was 
In  2,000  years  ago  when  It  abdicated  Its 
responsibility  and  would  rather  have 
just  the  prestigious  positions  of  tne 
Roman  Senate  and  let  Caesar  run  the 
empire  nation  of  Rome,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  have  the 
guts  to  balance  the  budget,  and  it  has 
not  up  to  now;  there  is  no  question  of 
that.  If  we  do  not,  we  certainly  should 
not  handle  the  situation  by  abdicating 
our  entire  responsibility  to  create  a 
■'Caesar"  in  the  presidency.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  encumbent;  I  am 
talking  about  the  presidency  Itself  be- 
coming the  office  of  Caesar. 

To  run  by  dictate,  this  country.  I 
think  It  Is  a  terrible  thing  that  we 
would  be  doing. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  re- 
spond [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for 
raising  the  Issue  because  I  think  it  is  a 
serious  issue,  and  I  think  that  it  is  not 
something  to  be  looked  at  lightly.  It 
troubles  me  a  great  deal. 

For  example,  I  would  vote  against  a 
line  item  veto  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  because  I  think  it  would 
be  too  large  a  shift  of  power  from  the 
legislative  to  the  executive. 

Let  me  pose  two  suggestions  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon  and  if  you  would. 
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I  would  really  like  to  hear  your  an- 
swers. 

First  of  all.  it  seems  to  me  one  can 
make  the  case  that  a  sunsetted.  5-year 
shift  of  power  Is  a  reasonable  gamble 
in  a  situation  where,  as  you  yourself 
concede,  this  Congress  has  been  pecu- 
liarly unable  to  bring  spending  under 
control. 

Second.  I  would  just  say  from  the 
standpoint  of  history,  that  a  nation 
which  is  unable  to  adapt  to  its  own 
powerlessness  invites  greater  prob- 
lems. That  the  failure  of  the  Italian 
Government  prior  to  Mussolini  to  find 
some  resolution  to  its  problems  led  to 
the  disrespect  for  all  of  democracy: 
that  the  very  weakness  of  Weimar  led 
to  Hitler.  In  that  sense,  I  have  to  ask  a 
question,  and  I  really  mean  this  in  a 
nonpartisan,  intellectual  sense.  Is  not 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack  a  better  gam- 
ble than  a  continuation  of  the  current 
spending  chaos,  with  this  one  thing  in 
mind,  and  correct  me  if  I  understand 
the  way  it  would  work.  It  goes  back  in 
a  sense  to  the  Vietnam  war  arguments 
because  Congressmen  would  run  home 
and  say.  "Why.  we  never  did  anything; 
it  Is  not  our  fault;  it  is  all  Lyndon 
Johnson's  fault."  Or  later  on  it  was  all 
Richard  Nixon's  fault. 

But  it  always  struck  me  from  a  con- 
stitutional standpoint  that  if  you  do 
not  vote  it.  they  cannot  spend  it.  But 
at  any  point  under  the  Constitution 
that  a  President,  this  President.  «md 
that  is  who  we  are  really  talking 
about,  but  any  President,  were  to 
abuse  the  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  pro- 
visions, you  really  have  an  enormous 
capacity  to  bring  them  to  their  knees 
the  first  time  that  there  is  an  appro- 
priations bill.  Because  while  they  can 
cut  spending  down,  they  cannot  create 
spending.  The  Congress  is  doing  noth- 
ing to  give  up  its  ultimate  power  over 
the  purse,  which  goes  back  to  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  and  the  very 
reason  for  the  Magna  Carta  and  the 
rebellion  against  King  John  III.  That 
is  the  whole  notion  that  the  legislative 
branch.  If  it  refuses  to  give  the  king 
the  money,  stops  the  king  from  doing 
anything.  Of  course,  the  President  is 
simply  an  elected  kingship. 

In  that  setting,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  do  not  In  any  way  give  away 
our  most  basic  power  to  control  Presi- 
dents by  our  capacity  to  refuse  to  vote 
the  dollars  In  the  first  place  If  we 
decide  that  he  Is  acting  In  too  tyranni- 
cal a  maruier. 

So  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  my 
friend's  reflections  on  this. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  his  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia  that  his  treatise, 
and  perhaps  you  will  see  a  tear  drop- 
ping from  my  eye— there  Is  one— Is 
right.  There  Is  no  question  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Italian  Government  before 


Mussolini  welcomed  Mussolini,  as  did 
the  Weimar  Republic  bring  In  Hitler. 

I  just  see  this  happening  to  my  own 
country,  my  own  great  country  with 
Its  great  traditions  of  freedom  and 
representative  democracy.  It  just 
makes  me  anguished  within  my  heart. 
That  is  what  I  see  now.  I  understand 
why  It  is  happening,  and  it  is  happen- 
ing for  the  very  reasons  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  outlined  just 
now;  he  Is  right. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield.  I  guess  the 
point  I  was  tryli\g  to  make  and  did  not 
make  very  clearly  was  that  a  halfway 
measure  which  substantially  strength- 
ened either  Italian  democracy  or 
Weimar  Germany  would  have  pre- 
empted the  dictatorship.  That  another 
5  or  10  years  of  $200  billion  deficits 
and  a  body  politic  seemingly  out  of 
control,  it  seems  to  me  is  a  far  greater 
threat  to  our  democracy  than  a  tempo- 
rary jury-rigged  system  which  Is  going 
to  collapse  at  the  end  of  5  years 
anyway  because  It  Is  sunsetted.  and 
which  does  not  give  up  our  central 
power  to  appropriate  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  yield,  the  situation  is 
that  once  power  is  abdicated,  it  is 
never  regained.  The  history  of  the 
Roman  Caesars  after  the  first.  Augus- 
tus, was  that,  and  by  the  way.  Augus- 
tus ruled  not  as  an  emperor  or  a  dicta- 
tor, but  as  a  consul,  and  did  not  even 
hold  the  consulship  for  much  of  his  40 
years  In  power,  and  always  had  his 
acts  pass  the  Senate,  even  though  he 
was  complete  dictator,  he  pretended, 
and  the  Roman  Senate  pretended  that 
he  was  not. 
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After  Augustus,  each  new  Roman 
Emperor,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero,  all  made  In  their  inauguration 
speeches  a  great  show  of  giving  back 
the  power  to  the  Senate.  And  here  Is 
the  lesson  we  have  to  learn.  They  of- 
fered to  give  back  the  power,  the 
power  of  the  purse.  I  remember  Nero 
in  his  famous  Inauguration  speech 
written  by  Seneca,  his  aide,  said  that 
he  wanted  to  return  to  the  Roman 
Treasury,  the  facie,  as  you  can  see, 
was  what  the  Roman  'Treasury  was 
called,  and  it  bectune  the  faclsm  of 
Mussolini.  The  Roman  Senate  said  no. 
they  did  not  WEint  that  power.  They 
said  thsLnks  but  no  thanks. 

That  Is  what  I  see  happening  here. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
saying.  "We  no  longer  want  the  power 
of  the  purse.  We  want  to  give  It  to  the 
President."  because  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  said  is  right,  they 
could  not  do  it.  What  a  shame.  If  we 
do  not  have  the  backbone  to  vote  cuts 
in  things  we  hold  deiu-- if  you  are  a 
militarist  hawk,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  get  up  and  vote  against  some  mili- 
tary sr>endlng.  If  you  feel  deeply  about 
the   condition   of   the   poor,   you   are 


going  to  have  to  get  up  and  vote 
against  some  of  that.  If  you  love  edu- 
cation as  I  do.  you  are  going  to  have  to 
say  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some 
cuts  there.  We  cannot  do  that,  and  we 
are  not.  We  have  not  been  able  to-- 
then  we  are  going  to  have  that  abdica- 
tion. 

I  just  want  to  say,  however,  that  the 
idea  of  the  sunset,  the  idea  that  it  is 
going  to  go  in  5  years.  Is  just  like  the 
Gramm-Rudman. 

I  do  not  disparage  the  people  in- 
volved here.  I  do  not  disparage  my 
friend  from  Georgia,  my  friend  from 
Texas  or  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
or  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  or  GRAmi  or  Rtn>MAN  them- 
selves, or  any  of  them.  I  do  not  person- 
ally. They  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  this. 

I  am  saying,  however,  what  Is  hap- 
pening, the  language  In  the  provision 
and  Its  enthusiastic  reception  by  the 
Congress  is  a  charade.  It  Is  a  charade. 
It  Is  an  abdication.  In  other  words. 
And  the  idea  of  the  sunset  Is  part  of 
that  charade.  We  will  never  get  that 
power  back. 

I  truly  appreciate  my  friend  from 
Texas  giving  me  this  time. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  is  an 
honor  to  have  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon  join  us  on  the 
floor.  Having  served  in  this  body  a 
much  shorter  time  than  my  coUeasrue 
from  Oregon.  I  do  appreciate  the 
wisdom  and  the  experience  that  you 
bring  to  the  membership  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  committees  that  we  serve 
on  together, 

I  guess  if  I  would  have  a  comment 
on  your  very  eloquent  comments,  it 
would  be  that  I  personally  would  be 
willing  to  consider  some  alternatives, 
if  there  were  any,  that  were  reason- 
ably being  presented.  I  see  none 

If  we  do  our  Job  even  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack.  the  President  will  not 
be  sequestering,  he  will  be  .submitting 
budgets,  and  we  will  rearrange  his  pri- 
orities if  we  so  see  fit.  so  long  as  we 
stay  within  the  budget  deficit  ceilings 
and  go  down  each  year  by  $36  billion. 
It  is  business  as  usual.  It  Is  only  if  we 
do  abdicate  juid  say  we  cannot  make 
these  priority  decisions  that  the  Presi- 
dent comes  In  and  pro  rata  makes  the 
cuts,  and  even  there  it  is  strictly  a 
ministerial  function.  It  Is  an  across  the 
board.  It  excludes  Social  Security.  It 
excludes  long-term  contracts.  But  any- 
thing else,  it  is  a  pro  rata.  The  pro 
rata  is  split  50-50.  half  In  automatic 
increases  and  the  rest  in  controllable 
spending. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  final  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  The  gentleman  Is  sin- 
cere, and  I  completely  agree  that  It 
sounds  like  the  sort  of  thing  that  we 
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have  to  do.  There  is  no  question  we 
have  to  get  the  budget  into  constraint. 
I  voted  against  almost  every  appro- 
priations bill  for  10  years;  10  years  ago 
I  said  this  was  going  to  happen,  and  I 
said  we  have  just  simply  got  to  get 
spending  in  line  or  it  is  just  going  to 
continue  up  until  it  goes  Into  an  expo- 
nential curve,  which  it  has  now. 

The  thing  about  this  ministerial 
function,  and  that  is  the  problem,  we 
are  granting  to  the  President  awesome 
powers,  but  we  are  saying  that  all  he 
does  is  simply  follow  a  set  that  kind  of 
puts  a  rule  across  It  and  chops  the 
paper  off. 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  words 
are  in  this  provision  that  we  are  about 
to  pass  tomorrow.  It  Is  really  the 
thrust  of  the  thing.  It  Is  going  to  say. 
'Mr.  President,  we  can't  do  it,  you 
have  to,"  and  we  are  kidding  ourselves 
by  calling  it  ministerial  even  though 
some  of  us,  I  am  sure  my  friends  here 
on  the  floor  are  Included,  have  tried  to 
tighten  it  up  as  best  they  could  to 
make  it  ministerial.  I  conunend  them 
for  that. 

It,  nevertheless.  Is  not  going  to  be.  It 
Is  a  grant  of  power  to  the  President.  It 
Is  an  abdication  of  our  ability  to  con- 
trol the  purse  of  this  Nation,  and  I  can 
only  say  the  tears  are  coming  down 
my  face.  I  have  anguish  in  my  heart.  I 
simply  wanted  to  come  to  the  floor  to 
express  these  views,  and  I  thank  my 
friends  for  allowing  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  It  was  a 
pleasure. 

We  have  about  5  minutes.  I  will  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
simply  wanted  to  say  again,  having 
been  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman,  that  we  all  seem  to  be  op- 
po.sed  to  the  deficit.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  met  anyone  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  about  5  years  who  wanted  to 
stand  up  and  give  a  ringing  call  in  sup- 
port of  Federal  deficits. 

The  question  Is  whether  we  are 
going  through  an  exercise  here  that 
will  lead  to  the  same  place  that  other 
exercises  have  led  to  in  recent  years. 

We  have  this  continuing  debate  be- 
tween those  who  make  policy  in  this 
town,  the  leader  of  our  Government, 
the  President,  and  the  branch  of  Con- 
gress that  has  equal  power  under  the 
separation  of  powers.  We  have  this 
continuing  debate  about  what  we  will 
do  to  actually  solve  the  problem,  what 
win  bring  the  deficit  under  some 
amount  of  control. 

We  spend  a  little  over  24  percent  of 
the  GNP  In  spending,  and  we  raise 
about  19  percent  on  the  revenue  side, 
and  the  President  says  the  solution  is 
on  the  spending  side  only.  Some  of  us 
say,  "Well,  we  think  that  is  part  of  the 
solution.  The  other  part  of  the  solu- 
tion is  on  the  19-percent  side. " 

Again  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  with  a  tax  system  that  has  about 


$90  billion  that  is  not  collected  that 
should  be  collected,  with  a  tax  system 
that  legally  allows  a  great  many 
people  to  avoid  the  taxes  that  they 
ought  to  be  paying,  I  think  part  of  the 
answer  is  also  on  the  revenue  side. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
and,  if  so.  would  the  gentleman  work 
with  me  to  see  If  we  cannot  solve  the 
revenue  side  of  the  problem  as  well? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  years 
since  I  have  been  bom,  and  I  was  born 
In  1949,  the  spending  has  gone  up  and 
taxes  have  gone  up  something  like 
2,000  percent  for  the  average  tax  pay 
er,  and  we  have  not  done  anything  to 
cut  spending  at  all.  Spending  Is  In- 
creasing as  fast  now  as  it  ever  has. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  get 
spending  under  control.  Until  we  do 
that,  we  could  double  the  taxes  on 
your  average  American  taxpayer  and 
still  not  bring  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

I  have  about  1  minute  left.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  do  another  special 
order  Immediately  after  this. 

I  would  just  like  to  wrap  up  by 
saying  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  is  seri- 
ous business.  We  have  got  to  get 
spending  under  control.  It  Is  extreme- 
ly important  that  we  do  so.  It  appears 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  Gramm-Rudman- 
Mack  tomorrow.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
In  this  body  to  vote  In  the  affirmative 
on  Gramm-Rudman-Mack. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


D  1715 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  may  be  called  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BUDGET 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemtin  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
wanted  to  make  a  couple  of  comments. 
First  of  all,  I  think  the  points  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  was  making  are 
real.  I  think  anybody  looking  at  as 
sweeping  and  decisive  an  act  as  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack    proposal    has 


to  recognize  that  it  undoubtedly  is 
going  to  contain  a  lot  of  complications, 
and  we  are  undoubtedly  going  to  have 
to  revisit  it  a  number  of  times  over  the 
next  year  or  two. 

But  the  point  I  would  have  made  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  was  that  I 
think  there  are  people  dowTitown  in 
the  executive  branch  who  are  as  wor- 
ried about  this  proposal  as  anybody  on 
Capitol  Hill,  because  I  think  that 
there  are  elements  of  the  executive 
branch  which  have  been  interested  in 
spending  more  money,  and  I  say  this 
in  part  as  a  cofounder  of  the  Military 
Reform  Caucus.  I  have  felt  for  a  very 
long  time  that  we  need  to  control 
spending  on  the  defense  side  as  much 
as  we  do  on  any  other  side,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  us  begin  to  grasp  the  issue 
of  controlling  spending. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  reality  is 
that  Congress  under  the  Gramm-Mack 
proposal  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
pass  a  budget  and  then  to  pass  an  ap- 
propriate authorization  bill  that  are 
under  the  limits  set  by  the  proposal. 
and  that  there  Is  no  automatic  reason 
why  we  would  have  to  go  to  sequester- 
ing or  why  we  would  have  to  be  grant- 
ing power  to  the  President  The  Presi- 
dent only  gets  a  ministerial  capacity  to 
control  spending  if  the  Congress  fails 
to  do  its  job. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlemar;  will  yield.  I  think  the 
power-abdication  question  has  been  a 
very,  very  clear  issue,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  that  we  need  to  address,  and  one 
that  I  think  that  concerns  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  among  them  those 
of  us  who  have  been  supporters  of  the 
proposal.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is 
not  a  power  abdication  here  by  Con- 
gress under  any  set  of  circumstances. 
First  of  all,  as  the  gentleman  points 
out.  Congress  still  has  the  ability  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  m  order  to 
meet  the  test  of  reducing  deficits  with- 
out ever  kicking  in  the  sequestering 
formula,  so  that  Congress  can  by 
doing  its  job,  assure  that  nc  sequester- 
ing and  therefore  the  Presidential 
ministerial  function  never  lakes  place. 

Second,  even  if  the  F^resident  does 
becom.e  the  minister  of  the  finance  as 
a  result  of  our  inability  to  do  it,  he  has 
to  proceed  under  a  formula  that  we 
have  provided  by  law.  Congress  has  de- 
fined the  formula  whereby  we  grant 
the  President  that  power. 

Third,  if  at  any  time  we  find  the 
President  has  abused  that  power  In 
any  way  or  It  is  not  working  as  though 
we  want  it  to,  we  have  given  this  in  a 
statutory  procedure  that  we  by  major- 
ity vote  of  both  bodies  can  withdraw. 
Of  course,  the  J*resident  could  veto 
that,  but  then  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
Congress  over  a  I*residentlal  veto  of 
that  type  we  could  withdraw  that 
power. 

So  power  abdication  is  not  the  real 
Issue  here  in  this  gentleman's  view.  I 
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think  that  the  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  use  issues  of  that 
type  In  order  to  retreat  from  what  is 
necessary  to  do  on  the  side  of  control- 
ling our  finances. 

One  other  point  I  would  make  In  ref- 
erence to  the  earlier  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Weaver).  My  guess  is  that  we  gave  up 
more  power  to  the  Executive  by  adopt- 
ing rules  here  several  weeks  ago  or  sev- 
eral months  ago  now  which  limited 
our  ability  to  provide  legislative  limita- 
tions on  appropriation  bills  than  any 
power  abdication  that  is  involved  in 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Mack  approach. 
When  we  said  to  this  body  that  the 
historic  entitlement  of  Members  to 
place  on  bills  some  language  limiting 
spending  in  particular  areas,  things 
that  have  been  used  to  limit  spending, 
for  instance,  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
and  that  that  can  only  be  done  after 
defeating  a  motion  to  rise  in  the 
House.  At  that  point  we  gave  up  more 
power  to  the  Executive  than  we  are 
giving  up  in  this  particular  bill.  That 
was  aui  extremely  important  abdica- 
tion of  traditional  legislative  power 
which  went  through  here  very,  very 
quickly  because  it  was  thought  to  be 
convenient  to  the  Members. 

So  for  our  own  convenience,  we  are 
willing  to  give  up  power.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  controlling  fi- 
nances, all  of  a  sudden  the  power  ques- 
tion comes  up.  I  find  that  a  little  hard 
to  rationalize,  myself. 

To  the  point  made  a  few  moments 
ago  by  my  friend  from  North  Dakota. 
I  would  say  that  the  one  reason  why 
we  on  our  side  are  somewhat  reluctant 
to  deal  with  the  revenue  side  of  the 
question,  the  tax  side,  is  because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  expand- 
ing deficit  is  not  a  revenue-base  ques- 
tion, it  is  a  spending-base  question. 
And  while  the  gentleman  makes  a  le- 
gitimate point  that  real  pro-growth, 
pro-family  tax  reform  would  be  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  ought  to  move 
toward  as  a  country— and  I  would 
hope  that  ultimately  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  might  report  that 
kind  of  bill  to  the  floor— I  would  also 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  know 
that  over  the  last  several  years  that 
taxes  have  represented  about  19  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product,  that 
that  has  been  the  historic  pattern  of 
tax  revenue  collection  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent,  that  we  have  collected  19 
percent  of  GNP.  That  Is  precisely 
what  we  are  collecting  today,  and  in 
fact  the  growth  of  revenue  has  been  at 
far  larger  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
than  the  growth  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole  or  than  inflation.  And  so  there 
has  been  real  growth  In  the  revenue 
flow  under  the  present  Tax  Code,  and 
today  we  are  collecting  19  percent  of 
GNP. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  just  let  me 
make  my  point. 

However,  deficits  have  expanded 
within  that  same  period  of  time  be- 
cause we  have  moved  from  a  spending 
pattern  of  10  percent  of  GNP  up  to  24 
percent  of  GNP  at  the  Pederiu  level. 
Today  the  Federal  Government 
spends  about  24  percent— a  little  bit 
better  than  24  percent  of  GNP— for  its 
programs.  That  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  that  has  taken  place 
over  a  period  of  just  a  few  years,  and 
so  it  has  been  that  gap  which  has  wid- 
ened which  is  the  problem.  And  so 
therefore  we  say  that  what  you  need 
to  do  is  deal  with  the  side  of  the  prob- 
lem that  is  in  fact  expanding  the  defi- 
cit, being  the  spending  side,  and  we 
think  that  you  need  to  have  mecha- 
nisms designed  to  at  least  halt  the  rise 
In  that  spending  trend  and  then  at 
that  point,  once  you  have  done  that, 
take  a  look  at  your  revenue  side  and 
find  out  whether  or  not  there  Is  not 
something  that  can  be  done  In  terms 
of  reform  that  we  had  better  blend  the 
system. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  when  I 
came  here,  we  were  spending  roughly 
$150  billion  on  defense.  Now  the 
budget  authority  is  going  to  be  close  to 
$300  billion,  slightly  under  $300  bil- 
lion. It  is  about  a  $150  billion  Increase. 
There  have  been  no  Increases  in  reve- 
nue to  pay  for  that,  and  we  have  about 
a  $211  billion  budget  deficit. 

When  the  gentleman  tailks  about 
spending,  I  agree,  we  have  to  exercise 
great  spending  restraint,  but  take  a 
look  at  the  two  largest  pieces  of  spend- 
ing in  the  Federal  budget.  What  are 
they?  Defense  and  Social  Security.  I 
serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  have  been  through  all  of  those 
Social  Security  hearings  In  the  last 
several  years.  We  made  Social  Security 
whole.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  Is  a  slight  surplus  in  this  fiscal 
year  from  Social  Security. 

So  v;c  took  our  lumps,  made  the 
tough  decisions.  I  voted  "yes"  on  that 
bill.  We  made  Social  Security  whole. 
Put  that  aside  for  a  moment,  because 
that  is  not  causing  the  deficit. 

Take  a  look  at  the  biggest  part  of 
the  Federal  budget,  defense.  We  have 
Increased  that  by  about  $150  billion  In 
about  a  5-year  period,  but  we  have  not 
said  the  honest  thing  to  the  American 
people.  If  we  need  that  kind  of  defense 
increase,  we  also  have  to  have  the 
courage  to  pay  for  it.  Nobody  said  to 
the  American  people,  "We've  got  to 
pay  for  this  as  we  go.  We  know  it's 
tough,  we  don't  like  to  ask  you  to  pay 
for  it,  but  you  have  to." 


We  took,  and  the  President  especial- 
ly took,  the  easy  road.  He  said,  "I'm 
going  to  increase  that  defense  budget 
$150  billion,  and  we're  going  to  charge 
it." 

Now.  one  other  point,  if  I  might. 
The  gentleman  said  something  that  I 
think  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  gen- 
tleman said  that  we  were  raising  atxjut 
19  percent  of  GNP  in  the  revenue  base 
In  years  past,  and  we  now  have  a  reve- 
nue base  of  about  19  percent  of  GNP. 
And  then  the  gentleman  said  we  are 
Increasing  our  revenue  base  as  the 
economy  expands. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  The 
fact  is  that  the  revenue  base  is  con- 
stant with  respect  to  our  economy. 
The  gentleman  said  it  himself.  The 
spending  side  has  increased  to  about 
24  percent  of  the  GNP.  the  major  part 
of  that  stimulus  coming  from  defense. 
The  revenue  side  is  still  29  percent  of 
gross  national  product.  That  5  percent 
represents  the  Federal  deficit. 

Now  when  the  President  says,  or  the 
gentleman  says,  or  I  say,  "Let's  force 
Congress  to  go  off  and  fix  this  prob- 
lem," they  give  us  the  puzzle,  or  it  Is  a 
puzzle  we  create,  and  say,  "All  right, 
now  it  is  our  responsibility  to  fix  it." 
Except  a  couple  pieces  of  the  puzzle 
are  missing,  and  we  can  play  with  that 
puzzle  for  months  and  never  get  it 
solved  because  a  couple  of  pieces  are 
missing,  the  most  Important  of  which 
Is  not  only  spending  restraint— and  I 
am  talking  about  tough  spending  re- 
straint, as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is— but  also  revenue. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point,  and  I 
appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  yielding.  Everyone  In  this 
House,  everyone  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  has  their  interest.  The  gentle- 
man stood  up  yesterday  in  his  interest, 
SDI.  He  wanted  a  very  significant  in- 
crease in  the  account  on  the  defense 
bill.  That  is  the  gentleman's  business. 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  I  wanted  to  do 
Is  get  back  to  the  authorized  level. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
understand  that,  but  all  I  wanted  to 
say  Is  when  we  were  dealing  with  an 
appropriation  bill  the  gentleman  said. 
"The  SDI  star  wars  stuff  Is  important 
to  me.  I  want  a  100-percent  increase  in 
that  versus  spending  last  year."  That 
Is  the  gentleman's  issue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  I  did  not  call  for 
a  100-percent  Increase.  No,  the  gentle- 
man Is  wrong. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Well,  the  gentleman  wanted  a  very 
substaintial  Increase  if  you  measure  it 
over  last  year's  spending,  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase. 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  10-percent  increase 
over  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  All 
I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man has  his  issue. 

Mr.  WALKER.  True. 
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Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  is  a  conservative.  The  gen- 
tleman stands  up  when  his  Issue  Is  up 
and  he  says.  "I  want  more  money  for 
mine.'"  And  then  everyone  else  sitting 
in  every  other  chair  says,  "This  issue 
is  important  to  me.  "  And  the  collective 
problem  that  we  all  have  is  all  of  us 
saying,  "Look,  were  all  going  to  have 
to  give  a  little  bit  on  everything— de- 
fense, domestic,  and  also  revenue,  and 
in  that  way  we'll  solve  this  problem." 

All  of  us  I  think  want  to  go  to  the 
same  direction,  the  same  place.  We  all 
come  from  the  same  cut  of  cloth  here. 
We  all  want  to  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem. And  yet  I  am  just  saying  that 
given  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  that  we 
are  furnished  with,  the  President 
saying  in  his  Clint  Eastwood  drawl, 
"Go  ahead  and  make  my  day.  Pass 
something  that  increases  any  revenues 
and  I'll  veto  it."  With  that  caveat,  I 
am  saying  that  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  get  where  we  are  supposed  to 
go,  because  I  do  not  think  you  can  get 
there  without  all  the  pieces  there.  And 
I  just  hate  to  go  through  the  exercise 
and  then  not  end  up  where  the  Ameri- 
can people  darn  well  expect  us  to  end 
up.  with  something  representing  fiscal 
policy  in  some  kind  of  balance. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
observations.  Let  me  just  say  a  couple 
of  things  in  response  before  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

First  of  all,  the  defense  question,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right  that  we  do  have  to  look  at  that.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  cuts  In 
areas  of  defense  In  order  to  see  to  It 
that  we  can  fund  things  that  I  think 
are  important  for  the  future  like  star 
wars.  And  so  therefore  I  have  opposed 
things  like  the  chemical  weapons  pro- 
gram and  a  number  of  other  things  in 
order  to  find  the  money  necessary  to 
do  things  that  I  think  have  more  rel- 
evancy to  the  future,  and  my  record  is 
clearly  one  of  attempting  to  find  some 
balance  within  those  programs. 

Now  the  gentleman  can  make  the 
point  that  we  ought  to  all  accept  cuts 
on  everything.  I  can  probably  accept 
that  if  that  was  in  fact  what  really 
happens  out  there.  But  what  I  find  is 
that  too  many  people  do  not  want  to 
even  try  the  balancing  act  on  this 
floor,  and  as  a  result  we  end  up  with 
problems. 

I  do  think  we  have  an  obligation 
within  the  process  to  determine  prior- 
ities. That  is  what  this  gentleman  does 
consistently.  Most  of  my  priorities,  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  have  to 
admit,  when  I  come  to  the  floor  for 
amendments  has  typically  been  to 
reduce  funding,  and  reduce  it  substan- 
tially, and  sometimes  I  must  admit 
that  there  are  some  things  that  I  con- 
sider of  intense  priority  enough  that  I 
am  willing  to  offset  some  of  those  cuts 


with  increases  where  it  is  important  to 
the  future  of  the  country. 

I  also  say  to  the  point  of  the  gentle- 
man on  taxes,  here  are  the  figures 
with  which  I  am  working.  The  econo- 
my last  year,  over  the  last  year,  at  the 
highest  point  grew  at  7  percent  a  year, 
at  the  highest  point  of  growth.  That 
was  not  the  average  for  the  year;  I 
think  the  average  for  the  year  worked 
out  to  something  around  5  percent. 
The  revenue  increase  last  year  to  the 
Federal  Government  was  10.1  percent, 
so  that  in  fact  revenue  increases  rela- 
tive to  revenue  were  growing  faster 
than  the  economy  as  a  whole  was 
growing.  That  is  that  point  that  I  was 
making:  10.1 -percent  increase  in  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  Government 
versus  about  a  5-percent  increase  in 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Inflation,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  at 
about  3  Vi  percent.  So  that  in  fact  reve- 
nues were  three  times  higher  than  In- 
flation, and  about  twice  as  high— reve- 
nue growth— as  the  growth  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  Now  that  did  not 
make  much,  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  what  we  are  dealing  with,  that  did 
not  make  much  change  in  the  overall 
revenue  figures;  the  19-percent  figure 
grew  only  nominally.  But  nevertheless, 
it  was  an  increase  because  the  revenue 
flow  to  Goverrmient  Is  increasing.  The 
problem,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, is  that  we  did  not  get  any  advan- 
tage out  of  the  fact  that  economic 
growth  was  producing  greater  revenue 
flow,  because  Congress  proceeded  to 
spend  last  year  at  an  11.4-percent 
rate— the  growth  rate  of  Federal 
spending  last  year  was  11.4  percent. 
And  so  the  10.1-percent  revenue  in- 
crease was  wiped  out  by  an  11.4-per- 
cent spendlng-rate  Increase. 

If  we  had  the  guts  to  simply  hold 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spending 
to  3.5  percent,  where  the  inflation  rate 
was,  or  even  the  5  percent  where  the 
economy  as  a  whole  was  growing,  we 
would  have  ended  up  with  a  fairly  sig- 
nificant surplus  of  revenues  that  could 
be  applied  against  the  deficit. 

My  contention  is  that  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  moving  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Mack  approach  Is  that  we 
might  be  forced  to  set  that  kind  of  pri- 
ority, and  here  are  the  figures.  If,  for 
example,  last  year  we  had  been  able  to 
use  the  $65  billion  in  new  revenue,  ap- 
proximately $65  billion- that  is  what 
the  10.1-percent  increase  would  be— 
and  we  would  have  kept  up  with  infla- 
tion only,  only  had  an  inflationary 
amount  to  the  Federal  Government, 
that  would  have  been  about  a  $35  bil- 
lion increase. 
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That  would  have  left  us  with  $30  bil- 
lion of  growth-derived  revenues,  which 
then  could  be  applied  against  the  defi- 
cit. If  you  take  the  formula  under 
Gramm-Rudman  that  says  that  we 
have  to  get  $36  billion  a  year,  that 


would  have  left  us  with  only  $6  billion 
to  find;  $6  billion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
manageable  amount.  That  is  an 
amount  that  we  can  find  using  de- 
fense, entitlements,  and  a  number  of 
other  things  in  order  to  get  us  on  that 
downward  trend. 

I  think  that  if  we  really  begin  to 
look  at  using  growth-derived  revenues 
against  deficits,  we  could,  in  fact, 
begin  to  manage  this  process  without 
taking  massive  cuts  that  so  many  on 
your  side  have  indicated  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  all  these  programs.  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  the  case.  All  we  have 
to  do  Is  discipline  ourselves  not  to 
spend  more  in  a  given  year  in  spending 
growth  than  the  revenue  growth  Is 
taking  In. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  just 
cannot  think  there  are  more  than  two 
dozen  people  left  alive,  and  certainly 
no  economists,  who  believe  that 
growth-derived  revenues  will  solve  the 
problem.  We  have  been  living  with 
that  pill  for  about  2  years  and  we  have 
been  swallowing  it  and  swallowing  it 
and  swallowing  it  and  swallowing  it. 

The  fact  is,  no  responsible  economist 

I  know  of  says  that  we  are  going  to 
grow  out  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  as  1  reclaim  my  time,  the 
problem  is  that  every  time  that  we 
have  had  those  growth-derived  reve- 
nues, we  have  spent  them  all,  plus 
some.  That  is  where  the  deficit  Is 
coming  from.  Sure,  the  economists  will 
not  believe  it  under  that  scenario. 
They  do  not  believe  this  Congress  will 
cut  its  spending  habits. 

I  am  simply  saying  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  reality  of  the  situation  is 
that  this  year  we  took  in  $65  billion 
more  than  we  did  last  year.  Had  we 
used  that  differently,  and  used  it  In 
part  against  the  deficit,  that  In  fact 
would  begin  to  bring  it  down.  But  we 
did  not.  We  spent  even  more.  We  spent 

II  percent  of  approximately  $900  bil- 
lion. $95  billion,  or  $100  billion. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  some  statis- 
tics on  where  that  went? 

Mr.  WALKER  I  think  It  went  to  a 
lot  of  different  programs.  Obviously,  It 
did  not  go  very  much  to  entitlement 
programs,  though,  because  the  cost  of 
living  would  be  about  the  Inflation 
rate.  There  would  be  some  above  that. 
Some  of  It  went  to  defense.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  And 
how  much  for  Interest  on  the  debt? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  have  those 
figures  here  in  front  of  me  because  I 
am  just  working  off  notes  I  have  made 
to  myself,  but  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman If,  in  fact,  he  is  talking  about 
the  fact  that  the  defense  budget  has 
gone  up  $150  billion  during  the  time 
he  has  been  here,  my  guess  is,  based 
upon  the  figures  I  have  looked  at,  that 
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social  programs  have  gone  up  even 
more:  that  if  he  takes  a  look  at  the 
social  program  area  that  the  rise  in 
spending  has  been  more  than  that 
$150  billion  in  his  time  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  Is 
the  gentleman  speaking  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare,  for  example? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Not  necessarily 
Social  Security,  but  I  would  include 
Medicare.  Medicaid,  the  AFDC  Pro- 
grams, a  lot  of  the  social  welfare  enti- 
tlement programs,  food  stamps,  all  of 
those.  My  guess  is.  if  you  add  those  all 
together  In  the  domestic  spending  pro- 
gram areas  that  the  cost  of  those  pro- 
grams has  gone  up  Just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  defense  spending  in  that 
same  period  of  time,  because  as  the 
gentlemtm  well  knows,  we  have  over  a 
20-year  period  moved  from  a  45  per- 
cent of  Federal  budget  level  of  spend- 
ing for  defense  down  to  about  a  29-per- 
cent level  of  spending  for  defense 
today.  In  terms  of  the  budgetary 
impact,  we  now  have  about  45  percent 
of  all  spending  going  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, which  Is  a  direct  reversal  of 
what  it  was  25  years  ago. 

Just  the  magnitude  of  the  programs 
would  Indicate  that  there  has  been  a 
spending  increase  in  that  area  almost 
equal  to  the  defense  spending  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  is 
comparing  apples  and  orstnges.  As  he 
well  knows,  in  the  early  1960's  when 
they  were  making  these  famous  com- 
parisons of  what  percent  of  the  GNP 
was  spent  on  defense,  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System  was  a  separate  trust  fund. 
In  the  late  1960's.  of  course.  President 
Johnson  brought  it  Into  the  unified 
budget  and  now  it  exists  there. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  cannot  let  the  gen- 
tleman get  away  with  that,  because  we 
do  not  compare  apples  and  oranges  on 
those  figures.  We  go  back  and  we  uti- 
lize the  Social  Security  figures  for 
that  period  of  time.  too.  We  blend  in 
the  Social  Security.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  use  that  kind  of  figure. 

What  we  do  is  go  back  and  derive 
the  figures  from  what  would  have 
been  a  unified  budget  at  that  point, 
and  the  figure  I  am  quoting  the  gen- 
tleman is  based  upon  a  unified  budget. 
Even  though  it  did  not  exist  at  that 
time,  the  figures  that  we  are  deriving 
are  based  upon  having  a  unified 
budget  at  that  point. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  If  I 
might  interject  one  more  time.  I  would 
say  this  to  the  gentleman:  There  Is  no 
question  that  the  Federal  budget  has 
fat  in  It  and  it  exists  in  a  good  number 
of  places. 

If  we  do  not  deal  with  Social  Securi- 
ty for  the  moment,  because  we  have 
made  that  system  whole,  we  have  in- 
creased taxes,  we  have  taxed  Social  Se- 
curity above  $32,000  per  couple,  we 
have  done  a  dozen  different  things 


Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  why  Gramm- 
Rudman  does  not  deal  with  it,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU.  All 
right,  but  I  am  saying  set  that  aside 
for  the  moment  and  then  set  interest 
on  the  debt  aside,  which  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  items  in  the  Federal 
budget,  and  which  has  grown  radically 
since  I  have  been  here 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  of  high  in- 
terest rates.  High  Interest  rates  make 
a  big  difference  In  that. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  and 
we  probably  agree  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
think  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
steered  an  almost  drunken  course  of 
monetary  policy  that  no  one  can 
define,  or  no  one  can  predict. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  do  agree. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  And 
that  has  not  been  good  for  this  coun- 
try. But  aside  from  that.  I  am  saying  if 
you  take  that  basket  of  money  that  we 
spend  at  the  Federal  level  that  the 
gentleman  calls  entitlements,  pro- 
grams basically  for  the  poor  in  this 
country,  and  go  out  and  represent  a 
poor  person  for  a  week  or  two  yourself 
and  live  on  them,  you  will  see  that  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  soent  on 
those,  both  in  the  aggregate  in  the 
budget,  if  you  take  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  away,  and  the  aggregate  has 
not  Increased  very  radically  in  the  last 
5  years  in  the  budget  and  certainly  has 
not  Increased  at  all  with  respect  to  the 
person  who  is  having  to  live  on  those 
kinds  of  assistance  from  the  Federal 
budget. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  I  think  that 
we  now  spend  about  24  percent  of  the 
GNP.  We  can  cut  that.  We  are  prob- 
ably not  going  to  cut  it  back  to  19  per- 
cent because  the  gentleman  would  not 
vote  for  the  kind  of  defense  cuts  that 
would  be  necessary  to  get  back  there. 
If  we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem 
seriously,  because  again,  we  have  seen 
all  these  gymnastics  In  the  well  for 
years  about  the  deficit  down  pay- 
ment—remember that  program?— the 
deficit  down  payment,  we  heard  that 
for  months  and  months  and  months. 
We  got  the  down  payment  and  got 
that  all  squared  away.  It  was  a  com- 
promise. I  agree,  between  everybody, 
and  then  the  deficit  increases.  The 
gentleman  will  explain  why  it  In- 
creased, but  the  fact  is  that  these  pro- 
gams  do  not  work  uriless  we  have  all 
the  pieces  with  which  to  solve  the 
puzzle.  It  Includes  spending  restraint. 
It  includes  asking  those  people  in  this 
country  who  do  not  now  pay  taxes 
when  they  should  to  start  paying 
those  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  Is  a  tax  increase  as  the 
President  defines  It.  but  that  Is  tough 
luck.  That  Is  precisely  what  we  ought 
to  do.  and  his  standing  in  the  way  of 
that,  in  my  opinion.  Jeopardizes  our 
ability  to  finally  solve  this  fiscal  prob- 


lem and  I  am  hoping  he  will  re-think 
his  position.  I  am  hoping  the  gentle- 
man and  I  and  others  on  this  floor  can 
compromise  sufficiently  so  that  we  do 
what  we  need  to  do.  not  only  for  the 
defense  of  this  country,  and  we 
should,  but  also  for  the  people  in  this 
country  who  need  help  through  our 
social  programs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  the  problem  is  not  with 
the  idea  of.  through  a  revenue  mecha- 
nism, finding  a  way  to  get  those 
people  to  pay  taxes  who  do  not  now 
pay.  The  trouble  Is  that  most  of  the 
mechanisms  that  have  thus  far  been 
derived  in  order  to  try  to  do  that  end 
up  also  making  people  pay  more  who 
are  now  paying  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  That  is  the  real  prob- 
lem. 

In  many  cases,  the  other  problem  is 
that,  for  instance.  If  we  change  the 
corporate  tax  structure,  and  so  on.  for 
minimum  corporate  taxes,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  some  people,  we  wipe  out 
the  ailing  steel  Industry,  which  is  al- 
ready in  trouble.  The  few  profitable 
elements  of  the  ailing  steel  industry 
that  have  used,  for  Instance.  Invest- 
ment tax  credits  In  order  to  stay  whole 
end  up  being  wiped  out  by  an  ap- 
proach which  requires  a  minimum  cor- 
porate tax.  That  would  not  be  the  In- 
tention of  it.  but  the  fact  is  that  it 
would  have  that  Impact.  It  would  be 
particularly  devastating  in  the  older 
Industrial  belt,  in  what  some  have 
called  the  Rust  Belt  at  the  present 
time.  That  kind  of  program  would  be 
particularly  devastating  In  undercut- 
ting the  very  industries  that  are  now 
struggling  to  survive. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
do  not  think  that  in  the  name  of  doing 
some  of  these  things  that  we  ought  to: 
No.  1.  destroy  Industries  that  are  now 
struggling  to  survive:  or  No.  2.  make 
people  who  are  now  paying  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  taxes  pay  even 
more  In  order  to  catch  some  others. 

I  would  favor  changes  in  the  tax 
code  that  could  literally  target  people 
who  are  not  now  picking  up  their  fair 
share,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  middle  class  of  this  country  who 
I  think  at  the  present  time  are  paying 
more  than  their  fair  share. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Might  I  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  saying?  Not  only  does  he  selec- 
tively on  occasion  want  an  Increase  in 
spending,  as  he  witnessed  yesterday, 
but  he  also  on  some  occasions  supports 
certain  tax  preferences  if  it  goes  to 
something  he  thinks  Is  important.  The 
Investment  tax  credit  is  an  Interesting 
example.  The  ailing  steel  industry  is 
an  especially  interesting  example. 
Those  ailing  In  the  steel  industry  are 
not  earning  great  incomes  on  which 
they  are  paying  substantial  income 
taxes,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
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And  their  problem  is  not  a  tax  code, 
their  problem  is  represented  by  a 
dozen  different  things,  including  trade 
policies. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  the  g:entleman 
well  knows  that  trade  policy  is  in  large 
part  a  problem  derived  from  deficits 
that  have  overpriced  our  products  on 
world  markets  and  made  us  uncom- 
petitive. 

So  we  have  come  full  circle,  it  seems 
to  me.  and  we  come  back  to  the  reason 
why  I  am  standing  here  tonight  sup- 
norting  Gramm/Rudman/Mack.  be- 
cause I  think  that  what  we  need  is  a 
deficit  policy  in  this  country  that  then 
helps  us  get  a  tax  policy,  helps  us  get  a 
trade  policy,  helps  us  get  at  farm 
policy  and  all  of  the  various  other 
plagues  that  are  upon  the  land  at  the 
present  time,  largely  growing  out  of 
the  fact  that  this  Government  has 
been  spending  more  than  it  has  been 
taking  in. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

We  have  gotten  a  little  bit  away  this 
evening  in  this  discussion,  as  I  have 
been  listening  to  it  here,  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Gramm-Mack  amend- 
ment. But  I  think  this  discussion 
about  taxes  is  very  useful,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  put 
his  finger  on  it  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  he  spoke  of  the  fact  that  last 
year  alone,  the  tax  revenues  grew,  our 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government, 
by  more  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  10.1  percent. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  But  spending  grew  by 
11.4  percent,  a  difference  there  of  1.3 
percent. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Dorgan]  said  earlier  there  is  not 
an  economist  around  that  believes  we 
are  going  to  grow  out  of  the  problem 
of  spending  and  to  grow  out  of  the 
deficit.  We  do  not  have  a  stagnant  rev- 
enue base  in  this  country.  We  have  a 
growing  economy,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  pointed  out  so 
well,  tax  revenues  are  growing  at  a 
very  substantial  rate. 

The  problem  is  that  Congress  cannot 
control  its  own  appetite  to  control 
spending,  and  yes.  we  could  grow  out 
of  this  deficit  if  we  would  just  restrain 
ourselves  on  the  spending  side;  it 
would  be  possible  not  overnight,  not  in 
1  year,  but  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  get  ourselves  out  of  this  box  if  we 
could  really  control  our  spending  ap- 
petite. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  exactly  what 
Gramm/Mack  is  all  about.  I  have  lis- 
tened for  the  last  several  days  to  the 
national  media,  and  read  discussions  in 
the  newspapers  and  heard  discussions 
on  the  floor  of  this  body  about  all  of 
the     technical     things     wrong     with 


Gramm-Mack,  and  we  need  to  look  at 
those  and  make  sure  it  is  in  the  best 
possible  condition  that  it  can  be.  But 
the  real  issue  that  is  involved,  it  seems 
to  me.  in  the  Gramm-Mack  amend- 
ment is  a  fundamental  question:  When 
is  this  body  going  to  establish  prior- 
ities in  spending?  When  are  we  going 
to  face  up  to  the  tough  choices  that 
we  have  to  make  about  spending? 
When  are  we  going  to  stop  borrowing 
from  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren? When  are  we  going  to  stop 
spending  their  inheritance  in  this 
country?  When  are  we  going  to  deal 
with  the  questions  of  spending. 

The  American  people  understand 
that  issue  very  well. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  was  in  my 
district  and  I  went  to  one  of  the  rural 
parts  of  my  district  and  we  had  some 
car  trouble.  We  stopped  at  a  ser\'ice 
station  to  get  the  car  fixed,  and  the 
hose  on  the  radiator  was  broken.  The 
guy  was  under  the  hood  working  on 
the  radiator  hose,  and  while  he  had 
his  head  under  the  hood  there,  he  was 
yelling  at  me  all  the  time,  when  he 
found  out  that  I  was  his  Congressman, 
and  he  said.  "If  you  guys  don't  do 
something  about  that  spending  here  in 
Washington.  I'm  going  to  lose  my  busi- 
ness here."  and  he  said.  "And  you  are 
going  to  be  out  of  a  job,  too."  He  said 
that  in  a  pleasant  way.  But  I  think  the 
threat  is  one  that  all  of  us  ought  to 
heed  here. 

The  American  people,  whether  it  is 
in  Sun  City.  AZ.  or  whether  it  is  Chi- 
cago. IL.  understand  what  this  deficit 
problem  is  about.  And  they  want 
something  done  to  control  spending. 

We  are  raising  enough  money  in 
taxes.  We  need  fair  taxes.  We  need  to 
make  sure  people  are  paying  their 
taxes,  but  the  answer  is  not  to  increase 
the  tax  burden  on  people.  Every  time 
we  come  around  to  say  we  want  to 
make  taxes  fair,  we  just  increase  taxes 
on  people,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  maybe  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  go  through  and 
break  down  the  figures  again  for 
people  because  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult for  people  to  understand  when  we 
deal  with  percentages  as  to  just  what 
it  is  so  people  ha\  e  some  grasp  of  what 
we  are  talking  about  of  how  growth 
could  make  a  difference  here. 

When  we  talk  about,  for  Instance, 
that  the  revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rose  by  about  10.1  percent. 
what  does  that  mean''  What  it  means, 
in  essence,  is  that  we  collected  $65  bil- 
lion more  in  revenues  for  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  last  year  than  we 
did  the  year  before,  a  very  substantial 
timount  of  money.  Because  we  are 
around  a  $650  billion  revenue  level  at 
the  Federal  Government,  and  it  may 
be  even  a  little  bit  more  than  that— I 
am  using  an  old  figure.  That  is  the  one 
that  comes  to  mind.  It  may  be  closer 
to  $700  billion  at  the  present  time,  but 
let  us  take  the  lower  figure  just  so 


that  I  make  sure  that  I  am  near  ways 
accurate:  11.4  percent  growth  in 
spending  is  a  whallop  of  a  lot  of 
money,  because  you  are  talking  about 
a  trillion  dollar  budget.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  a  budget  somewhere  be- 
tween $900  billion  and  $1  trillion.  So 
when  you  increase  that  by  11.4  per- 
cent, you  are  talking  about  something 
on  the  order  of  $100  billion  In  in- 
creases in  spending. 

The  difference  between  $65  or  $70 
billion  in  revenue  growth  and  $100  bil- 
lion of  add-on  spending  is  $30  to  $35 
billion  of  add-on  deficit.  The  money 
that  we  spent  new,  that  we  did  not  col- 
lect new,  we  have  to  borrow,  and  that 
is  our  problem.  Every  year  we  are 
doing  that  kind  of  add-on. 

The  problem  is  not  that  we  do  not 
have  revenue  growth.  We  do.  And  if 
we  could  discipline  ourselves  in  such  a 
way  that  we  would  not  spend  more 
than  what  the  economy  as  a  whole 
could  sustain,  or  what  inflation  was 
demanding  that  we  spend,  you  could 
begin  to  use  growth-derived  revenues. 

Let  us  say.  for  example,  in  that  tril- 
lion dollar  budget  that  you  only  spent 
what  inflation  required  you  to  spend: 
that  is.  $35  billion  that  you  would  end 
up  spending  anew.  $65  billion  of  in- 
creased revenues,  $35  billion  worth  of 
spending.  All  of  a  sudden  you  have  $30 
billion  to  apply  against  the  deficit  If 
you  simply  live  within  inflation.  If  you 
live  within  the  economy,  the  economy 
as  a  whole  rose  about  5  percent.  That 
is  $50  billion.  If  we  live  within  the 
range  of  economic  growth,  we  still  end 
up  with  $15  billion  or  $20  billion  that 
can  be  applied  against  the  deficit. 

That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing. 
In  no  way  should  Government  be 
growing  faster  than  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  and  it  seems  to  me  in  limes  of 
crisis,  we  ought  not  be  growing  any 
faster  than  inflation  requires  us  to 
grow. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  just  said,  and  I  think  again 
he  has  put  his  finger  on  it.  and  the 
question  is  one  of  discipline.  We  have 
heard  that  word  over  and  over  again 
on  the  floor  of  this  body  in  the  last 
several  days.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
to  discipline  ourselves^  I  do  not  know- 
how  the  gentleman  feels,  but  I  found 
myself  today  very  dismayed  when  ear- 
lier In  the  discussion  that  we  had 
today  on  the  reconciliation  for  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  were  going  to  try  to  change,  send 
the  rule  back  and  get  a  different  rule 
so  that  we  could  come  with  an  amend- 
ment that  might  allow  us  to  address 
new  spending  authority,  new  budget 
authority  in  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid Programs. 

Now,  if,  and  probably  most  of  the 
people  in  this  body  would  agree,  and 
certainly  most  Americans  would  agree 
that  if  we  cannot  restrain  our  appetite 
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on  new  spending,  new  programs,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  ever 
controlling  spending.  And  so  today  we 
had  a  demonstration  of  the  inability 
of  this  body  to  impose  that  discipline 
on  itself  that  Gramm-Mack  clearly 
brings,  would  bring  about  or  help 
bring  about.  In  fact,  I  think  that  is  the 
reason  that  so  many  Members  are 
really  scared  about  adopting  Gramm- 
Mack.  because  it  is  going  to  force  this 
body  to  make  some  tough  choices. 
Some  of  them  are  going  to  be  choices 
that  I  am  not  going  to  want  to  have  to 
mtike.  1  will  be  very  honest,  there  are 
going  to  be  tough  decisions  lor  me. 
and  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  Member 
of  this  body  that  is  not  going  to  have 
to  make  some  difficult  choices  here. 
But  someplace  we  have  to  start  that. 
We  cannot  keep  on  doing  as  we  have 
been  doing  and  it  is  clear  we  do  not 
have  the  discipline  to  do  It  ourselves. 

We  have  had  a  Budget  Act  since 
1974  which  is  an  absolute  shambles. 
We  paid  no  attention  to  it  this  year. 
We  adopted  a  budget  resolution  which 
says  we  are  going  to  cut  $31  billion  out 
of  spending  in  the  next  year,  and  what 
do  we  do?  We  come  back  after  the 
Labor  Day  recess  and  we  vote  every 
single  appropriation  bill  that  has  come 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  that  has 
come  with  a  waiver  on  it.  and  most  of 
them  had  the  waivers  because  they 
have  been  increases  in  spending  over 
what  the  budget  resolution  contem- 
plated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reclaim  my  time  for  Just  a 
moment,  one  of  the  Interesting  things 
was  that  the  defense  authorization, 
after  hearing  all  of  this  talk  about  de- 
fense spending,  which  happens  to  be  a 
priority  this  gentleman  thinks  is  im- 
portant to  the  country,  I  think  defend- 
ing this  Nation  is,  in  fact,  an  Impor- 
tant priority,  and  I  know  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Mack  I  am  going  to 
have  to  swallow  hard  on  some  of  the 
things  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
in  defense,  but  so  be  it.  But  even  on 
the  defense  authorization,  we  hear  so 
much  talk  about  defense  has  gone  up 
so  much,  and  they  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  rule  that  had  a  budget  waiver 
in  it  and  they  waived  the  Budget  Act 
In  order  to  spend  more  money  In  de- 
fense, after  all  of  this  talk  we  have 
heard  about  defense,  and  nearly  every- 
one who  has  been  out  on  this  floor 
talking  that  language  voted  for  the 
rule  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for  de- 
fense. 

So  the  gentleman  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, the  rhetoric  Just  is  not  matched 
by  the  actions,  and  that  is  the  prob- 
lem, that  is  the  reason  why  we  have 
the  deficit. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Again,  the  national  defense  Is  a  pri- 
ority of  mine  as  well.  It  Is  something  I 


think  is  certainly  one  of.  if  not  the 
foremost  responsibility  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  provide  for  our  national 
defense. 

But  I  have  made  the  point  all  along 
that  we  have  an  even  more  overriding 
problem  right  now.  and  that  Is  literal- 
ly the  economic  survival  of  this  coun- 
try, and  we  are  not  going  to  survive  if 
we  do  not  get  a  handle  on  this  spend- 
ing problem. 

So  I  believe  that  defense  is  going  to 
have  to  take  its  share  of  the  cuts  too. 
And  I  have  voted  for  making  those 
cuts.  I  voted  for  spending  no  more 
than  we  have  spent  In  terms  of  the 
budget  authority  for  next  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reclaim  my  time  Just  a  moment, 
let  us  understand  that  when  the  gen- 
tleman talks  about  cuts,  and  when  I 
talk  about  cuts  within  the  context  of  a 
growth-oriented  process,  that  we  are 
talking  about  cuts  In  Increases,  not 
real  cuts  In  programs.  In  most  In- 
stances, be  they  social  programs  or  de- 
fense programs  and  so  on.  Under  this 
scenario  I  just  sketched  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  you  could  allow  a  defense 
program  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion, you  could  allow  social  programs 
to  grow  at  the  rate  of  Inflation,  you 
could  allow  COLA'S  that  did  not 
exceed  inflationary  increases  to  go  for- 
ward. You  could  allow  all  of  those 
things  to  happen  and  still,  and  still  get 
yourself  growth-derived  dividends  for 
application  against  the  deficit  If  we 
simply  would  stop  spending  new 
money,  stop  add-ons.  stop  all  of  the 
things  that  go  beyond  that. 

So,  you  know,  cuts  are  a  relative 
term  here  rather  than  a  real  term  In 
many  ways. 

I  win  ge  blad  to  yield  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  again.  It  Is  very  apparent 
to  me  from  the  kind  of  budget  resolu- 
tion we  adopted,  and  the  kind  of 
action  we  take  when  It  comes  to  the 
real  gut  issues,  which  Is  the  spending 
of  the  actual  appropriations  for  those 
programs,  it  is  apparent  that  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  body  would  like  to  have 
it  both  ways.  It  is  a  popular  thing  to 
do.  You  would  like  to  be  able  to  go 
home  and  say  I  voted  for  «i  tough 
budget  resolution  which  Is  cutting  $51 
billion  out  of  spending  over  the  next 
year,  and  then  you  come  back  and  vote 
for  appropriation  bills  that  Increase 
that  spending.  So  then  you  can  go 
down  the  street  to  whatever  Interest 
group  there  may  be.  As  I  point  out  to 
every  town  hall  that  I  have  talked  to. 
everybody  in  that  audience  Is  a 
member  of  a  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
special  Interest  groups,  whether  they 
are  veterans,  whether  they  are  farm- 
ers, whether  they  are  sehlor  citizens, 
whatever  It  is.  we  are  all  a  member  of 
a  variety  of  special  Interest  groups, 
and  we  like  to  be  able  to  go  back  to 


that  special  interest  group  and  say  I 
voted  $200  million  more  for  your  pro- 
gram this  year  than  you  got  last  year, 
and  that  Is  what  cannot  continue,  it 
seems  to  me.  We  have  got  to  put  a  stop 
to  that.  The  American  people  under- 
standing that,  they  know  that. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  just 
one  thing  we  have  done  in  my  district 
In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  because  I 
am  so  convinced  this  issue  is  of  such 
priority,  and  that  the  American  people 
believe  that  it  is.  When  the  Gramm- 
Mack  amendment  went  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  with  Instructions  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  enact 
some  tough  deficit  reduction  pro- 
grams, we  organized  back  in  Congres- 
sional District  5  of  Arizona  an  ad  hoc. 
Informal  committee  to  stop  overspend- 
ing now.  we  called  It.  the  SOS  Now 
Committee,  which  consists  of  business 
people,  consists  of  retired  people,  citi- 
zens who  just  came  together  to  try  to 
get  grassroots  support,  grassroots  pres- 
sure on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  do  something  about  this  defi- 
cit reduction.  And  we  have  been  circu- 
lating letters,  letters  back  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  conferees,  asking  them  to 
adopt  the  Gramm/Mack  amendment. 

Monday,  while  I  was  in  my  district, 
one  person,  a  realtor,  came  Into  my 
office.  She  had  collected  In  Just  10 
days  that  she  had  the  letter,  and  had 
duplicated  all  kinds  of  signature  pages 
to  go  behind  it.  she  had  collected  her- 
self 518  signatures  in  10  days  on  that 
letter  to  the  leadership  saying  do 
something  about  deficit  spending  now. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Tucson  took 
the  letter  and  Just  put  It  on  his  desk 
there  In  his  office,  and  he  pointed  it 
out  to  people  as  they  came  in,  and  he 
has  had  employees,  people  coming  In 
his  office  standing  In  line  to  sign  that 
letter. 

The  American  people  understand 
this  Issue  and  they  want  action.  They 
are  watching  what  Congress  is  going 
to  do.  I  think  that  it  is  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  are  watching, 
and  certainly  the  credit  markets 
around  the  world  and  in  this  country 
are  watching.  This  is  the  last  best 
chance  we  have  to  really  do  something 
serious  about  reducing  the  deficit, 

D  1755 

We  have  got  to  do  It  now.  and  I 
think  that  is  why  the  gentleman  and  I 
are  here  this  evening:  urging  the  lead- 
ership of  this  House,  urging  our  col- 
leagues to  bring  that  issue  b£ick  to  the 
floor  so  that  we  can  have  a  straight 
up-or-dowTi  vote.  Let  the  people 
decide,  let  the  Members  of  this  body 
decide  whether  or  not  we  really  want  a 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  program. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
to  paraphrase  the  President  a  few 
months  ago.  "If  not  us.  who?  If  not 
now,  when?" 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  what  the  gentleman  said. 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Slaughter) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  few  weeks  newspaper  head- 
lines around  my  district  and  through- 
out the  Nation  reported  that  next 
year  the  fees  Medicare  beneficiaries 
pay  to  enter  hospitals  will  increase  by 
23  percent.  That  means  that  the  out 
of-pocket  deductible  payment  will  go 
up  on  January  1  from  its  p-esent  $400 
level  to  $492  for  each  Medicare  recipi- 
ent admitted  to  a  hospital. 

We  can  expect  these  headlines  to 
continue  for  years  to  come  unless  we 
act  to  end  the  vicious  cycle  of  benefit 
cuts,  payroll  tax  increases,  and  freezes 
on  providers  so  long  offered  in  Con- 
gress as  "solutions"  to  Medicare's  fi- 
nancial problems. 

And  the  situation  is  getting  worse. 
Medicares  trustees  are  predicting  the 
financial  collapse  of  the  Medicare 
system  sometime  in  the  1990s  which 
can  only  mean  that  more  benefit  cuts, 
tax  increases,  or  both,  are  on  the  way. 

Our  elderly  deserve  better.  The  tax- 
payers of  this  country  deserve  better. 

We  do  not  have  to  continue  down 
this  road  to  further  benefit  cuts,  tax 
increases,  and  financial  crisis.  On 
October  3.  I  Introduced  with  three 
of  my  colleagues— Congressmen 
Crane.  Dreir,  and  Siljander— what 
we  believe  is  an  alternative  route:  The 
Health  Care  Savings  Account  Act  of 
1985. H.R.  3505. 

This  legislation  could  solve  the  fi- 
nancial problems  of  the  Ijledicare 
system  without  benefits  cuts  for  our 
elderly,  tax  increases  on  our  citizens, 
or  freezes  on  payments  to  our  health 
care  providers.  It  does  this  by  main- 
taining Medicare  payroll  taxes  in  full 
to  pay  for  current  benefits  while  pro- 
viding incentives  for  Increased  savings 
by  today's  workers  to  use  for  health 
care  costs  in  retirement  before  tapping 
the  Medicare  fund. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  would  put 
downward  pressure  on  health  care 
costs  by  increasing  competition  In  the 
health  care  industry.  With  out-of- 
pocket  health  care  costs  for  the  elder- 
ly rising  at  the  rate  of  11.4  percent  per 
year  since  1980.  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal would  have  a  very  positive  effect 
on  the  standard  of  living  of  our  elder- 
ly. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  a 
growing  bipartisan  list  of  cosponsors 
of  the  Health  Care  Savings  Account 
Act  to  ease  the  burdens  on  our  Na- 
tion's elderly,  as  well  as  our  Nation's 
workers. 


SOVIET  FORCES  IN  AFGHANI- 
STAN: A  MAJOR  ISSUE  AT 
THE  UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
SUMMIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pmud  that 
President  Reacan  has  committed  him<.fif  tn 
making;  AfKhani>">n  a  m^or  foru»  <■[  hi- 
upciimiriK  talk"-  at  (.eneva  with  >(i>ie! 
leader  Mikhail  (,(irbarhe>  The  summit  i- 
thf  first  iipporiunitx  sinre  the  in>a.M()n  of 
Afifhani-lan  iur  an  American  President  to 
persiinall)  express  to  a  Soviet  ruler  the 
deep  hop«'  and  expertation  of  the  American 
people  that  the  Soviets  will  withdraw  their 
soldiers  from  Afghanistan  and  allow  de- 
mocracy and  selfdetermination  to  prevail 
in  this  besei^ed  countr> 

With  the  summit  onl*  a  few  weeks  awa^. 
the  I  nited  States  (  on^fress  should  send  a 
clear  signal  to  the  Soviet  regime  that  the 
American  people  are  deepl>  committed  to 
the  spread  of  freedom  and  the  protection  of 
human  righls  throuKhout  the  world.  We 
can  begin  h>  reafrirminft  our  own  faith; 
That  the  rights  of  v\ery  citizen  to  life  and 
liberty  are  inalienable  rijfhls  so  fundamen- 
tal that  (he>  are  bexind  the  power  of  an> 
individual  to  relinquish  or  an>  (C"*ernmenl 
to  take  awav  These  rights  appiv  as  much 
to  Afghan  citi/ens  and  the  Soviet  people  as 
to  all  Americans. 

Therefore.  alonf(  with  33  other  Members 
of  (  onjffess.  I  am  introducing  a  hiparlisan 
con(fressional  resolution  on  the  upcominc 
meetinR  in  (.eneva  between  President 
Reaifan  and  S<tviet  leader  Mikhail  (.orba- 
chev.  The  resolution  condemns  the  flag^rani 
human  nghts  abuses  committed  b>  the  So- 
viets in  .Afghanistan  and  expresses  Con- 
gress' intent  that  neffotiations  beirin  with 
the  Soviet  I  nion  that  lead  to  the  withdraw. 
al  of  outside  troops  from  .Afghanistan,  the 
return  of  .Afijhan  refugees,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  self-deurmmalKin  and  independ- 
ence. 

A  similar  resolution  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  (.nRDOS  HlM- 
PHREY. 

It  is  now  beyond  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
are  engajfed  in  ftross  violations  of  basic 
human  rights  in  .Afghanistan.  In  fact,  ev- 
erv thing  we  know  points  to  the  fact  thai 
the  Soviets  are  conducting  a  concerted 
campaign  of  genocide  against  the  Afghan 
nation  This  has  been  substantiated  bv  Hei 
sinki  Hatch.  Amnestv  International,  a 
forthcoming  special  1  nited  Nation  s  report 
on  human  rights  in  Afghanistan,  and  thou 
sands  of  personal  accounts  from  Afghan 
refugees. 

Since  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan  fi 
years  ago.  27.000  people  have  been  executed 
in  just  the  Poli  t'harki  concentration  camp 
including  diplomats,  engineers,  professors, 
spiritual  leaders,  and  doctors:  in  short,  any 
person  with  even  a  remote  connectioii  to 
Western  life  or  culture. 

Amnesty  Interna'ional  estimates  that 
4,854  prisoners  have  been  killed  more  or 
less  clandestinely.  And  a  I  nited  Nations 
report  says  that  approximately  9,000  indi- 


viduals disappeared  in  Kabul  before  the 
coup  of  December  27.  1979.  The  Soviets 
continue  to  carrv  on  a  campaign  of  de- 
struction of  farmland,  crops  villages,  and 
counirvvide  inflicting  widespread  starva- 
tion and  famine  throughout  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  scope  of  famine  and  the  result- 
ing starvation  'n  .Afghanistan  is  fully  com- 
parable to  the  Ethiopian  tragedy,  according 
to  international  reports 

Jean-Francois  Revel  in  a  recent  article 
notes  that  more  than  i-i  million  Afghans 
have  fled  the  countrv  since  l&T"  mostly  to 
I'akistan  It  is  an  a.stounding  fact  that 
more  than  one  out  of  everv  two  refugees  on 
this  planet  tcfdav  is  an  Afghan 

According  to  Revel  if  vou  add  iv  this 
figure  the  number  of  resistance  fighters 
killed,  of  those  executed,  of  civilians  mas- 
sacred or  starved  to  death  a  figure  that 
can  prudenllv  be  put  at  a  million  this 
means  that  of  the  13  to  14  million  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  in  1&7!«  there  remain 
todav  on  Afghan  soil  about  i»  million,"  "Put 
otherwise."  says  Revel,  "nearly  40  percent 
of  the  population  is  either  in  exile,  or 
dead 

Afghar,is;an  i-  i,n  ',ht  frnnl  lines  of  free- 
dom The  Afghan  peop'e  are  paying  with 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  their  lives  But  the 
Afghan  fight  is  our  own  fight  If  thev  fail, 
freedom  throughout  the  world  will  take  a 
heav  V  blow  If  thev  succeed  the  chances 
for  freedom  everywhere  are  advanced 

The  Afghans  have  imposed  a  heaw  toll 
on  the  Soviet-backed  government  Afghani- 
stan is  costing  the  Soviet  Inion  $4  billion  a 
year  Since  l^T^,  thev  have  lost  T,SO  planes 
in  Afghanistan,  mainh  on  the  ground  The 
guerrillas  now  control  twice  a>  large  a  por- 
tion of  Afghanistan  as  thev  did  when  thev 
started  And  (  lA  Director  William  t  a*e.v 
estimates  that  the  Soviets  whti  are  increas- 
ing their  troops  from  100,(M:>0  to  2(Ki,(X>(i, 
would  have  to  commit  an  additional 
400.000  soldiers  into  the  countrv  in  order  to 
pacify  It 

The  Soviets  are  searching  for  ways  to  get 
out  if  Afghanistan,  according  to  V\,K  Di- 
rector (  asev  If  the  Afghan  people  can 
maintain  their  determination,  surelv  the 
American  people  must  also  maintain  opti- 
mism and  ho[>e,  and  we  must  give  the  Sovi- 
ets additional  reasons  to  come  to  a  quick 
accommcvdation  The  strongest  tide  in  his- 
torv  IS  the  tide  of  human  freedom,  .And  I 
reallv  believe  that  a  turning  p<iint  has  been 
reached  The  forces  of  toiaiitananism  are 
receding  to  the  t'de  of  human  rights  snc 
democracy  t'iroughoui  the  world 

This  resolution  is  not  a  substitute  for 
firm  action  Nor  do  we  pretend  it  will 
induce  the  Soviets  to  leave  Afghanistan  or 
cause  them  to  begin  to  show  respect  for 
basic  human  rights 

Hut  in  tl.e  face  of  widespread  human  suf- 
fering and  fiagrant  human  rights  abuses, 
civilized  nations  cannot  remain  silent.  We 
are  compelled  to  speak  out  to  affirm  the 
sacred  Afghan  cause  and  express  our  soli- 
darity for  their  courageous  resistance 
against  the  Soviets 

We  must  also  speak  out  because  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  emerging  opportunity  for 
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\>VAcr  »ilh  frefdiim  in  \rxhHni§tan.  It  i« 
apprtipnate.  ihcreforf.  that  »»■  join  in  one 
united  and  uncfasinK  voice  of  praine  for 
the  Afifhan  freedom  fiKhteri  and  their 
noble  cau»e — until  the  SovietJi  have  left  Af- 
fChaniHlan  and  allow  the  Afghans  and  their 
families  to  live  in  peace  and  freed<im.  The 
upirit  of  the  Afghan  people  »ill  not  be 
broken.  But  we  can  nurture  that  tpirit  by 
reafTirminK  that  the  American  people  em- 
brace the  Afghan  cause  an  their  own 

Therefore,  join  with  um  in  thin  reftolution 
to  honor  the  great  ttruggle  of  the  Afghan 
people  and  priK-Jaim  their  right  to  democ- 
racv  and  self-determination  And  let  us 
pra>  that  someday  the  force*  of  tyranny 
will  Tinallv  he  lifted  from  this  Earth  and 
that  all  nations  under  dod  will  respect  the 
gacred  and  inaiienable  righut  uf  mankind. 


NICARAGUAN    TRADE    CONTROL 
REGULATIONS-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES    (H.    DOC.    NO. 
99-120) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Hoiise  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  October 
31.  1985.) 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3036 

Mr.  ROYBAL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  3036)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

CoNmiENCB  Report  (H.  Rept.  99-349) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3036)  making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for 
other  piirposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  2,  4.  5,  6,  8.  9,  10.  13.  15. 
16.  17,  18,  22.  23,  28,  30.  31,  32,  33.  34.  35.  37. 
38,  39,  40.  44,  46.  56.  57.  58.  60.  65.  67.  72,  74. 
80,  81.  82,  84,  85.  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93. 
94,  99.  and  100. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7.  11,  12,  21.  24.  25.  26,  27.  29,  43. 
48,  49,  50.  53.  54.  59.  62.  63,  66.  69.  73,  75,  77. 
78.  79.  95.  and  96.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered  14.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
ainendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  t717.000.00O:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numl>ered  36: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
SLmendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert,  t294.000.000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41; 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 41.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
for  revenue  forgone  on  free  and  reduced  rate 
mail,  pursuant  to  subsectioru  (bl  and  let  of 
section  2401  of  title  39.  United  States  Code: 
tS20.000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  45: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 45.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  t37.299.00a.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  70: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 70.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  tl,  100.000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  83: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 83,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended 
to  implement,  promulgate,  administer,  en- 
force, or  reissue  the  proposed  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  regulations  and  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Personnel  Manual  issuances 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  March 
30.  1983.  on  pages  13341  through  13381.  as 
superseded  by  proposed  regulations  and  Fed- 
eral Personnel  Manual  issuances  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  July  14.  1983.  on 
pages  3227S  through  32312.  and  as  further 
superseded  by  proposed  regulatioris  and  the 
Federal  Personnel  Manual  issuances  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  October  25. 
1983.  on  pages  49462  through  49498:  Provid- 
ed. That  this  section  shall  expire  on  May  IS. 
1986. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numt>ered  3.  19. 
20.  42,  47,  51,  82.  53.  81.  64.  68.  71.  76.  97.  and 
98 

Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Danikl  K.  Axaka, 
Stiny  Hoyer. 
Ronald  Colxman, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Joe  Skezm. 
Bill  Lowery. 
Prank  R.  Wolf, 
Jamie  Whittew. 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


James  Abdnor, 
Paul  Laxalt. 
Mack  Mattincly. 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Mark  Hattielo, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statcmemt  or  the 
Committee  or  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3036)  making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  Agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 


TITLE  I 


-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASURY 


OmcE  or  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  1:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  au- 
thorized certain  activities  overseas. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Makes  available 
$22,000  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $105,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  b>  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
.■  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  sal- 
aries and  experises  of  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretarn  of  the  Treasury  for  Enforce- 
ment of  Operations  if  any  of  the  following 
products  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  in  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  after  December 
31.  1985  unless  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms is  provided  with  sufficient  informa- 
tion pursuant  to  19  CFR  12.43  attesting  to 
the  .fact  that  the  products  have  not  been  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  or  mined  (in  whole  or 
in  part/  by  forced  labor,  convict  Ia6or,  or  in- 
dentured labor  under  penal  sanctions: 

(II  gold  ore. 

12)  agricultural  machinery, 

(3)  tractor  generators. 

(4)  tea. 

(5)  crude  petroleum. 
(61  motor  fuel, 

(7)  kerosene,  and 

(8)  any  other  product  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs 

determines  to  have  been  produced,  manufac- 
tured, or  mined  (in  whole  or  in  part)  by 
forced  labor,  convict  labor,  or  indentured 
labor  under  penal  sanctions:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  hinder  or 
impede  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  in 
making  determinations  under  subsection  (81 
of  the  preceding  proviso 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  withholds  funds  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
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A.s.sistanl  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  En- 
forcement and  Operations  if  Section  307  of 
the  1930  Tariff  Act  is  not  enforced. 

The  Conferees  note  that  the  Commission- 
er of  Customs  has  the  exclusive  authority 
under  19  CFR  12.42(e)  to  deny  the  importa 
lion  of  goods  on  which  there  is  reasonable 
but  not  conclusive  evidence  that  .such  goods 
were  made  by  forced  latior  in  accordanre 
with  Section  307  of  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  and 
to  enforce  this  regulation  b>  promptly  noli 
fying  his  district  directors  to  withhold  re 
lease  of  such  merchandise. 

The  Conferees  are  aware  that,  pursuant 
to  regulation,  the  Commissioner  of  Custom.s 
twice  has  made  the  deiermlnation  that  cer 
tain  articles  are  now  beinx  imported  into 
the  United  Slates  which  are  being  prf)duced 
with  the  use  of  convict,  forced  or  indentured 
labor  (Septemtjer  28,  1983  and  r)<"cemt>er  2. 
1983).  Despite  making  findings  that  such 
goods  are  t>eing  presented  for  entry  into  the 
United  States,  enforcement  of  the  ban  on 
importation  of  such  goods  has  not  l)een  en- 
forced. 

This  amendment  withholds  funds  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Enforcement  and  Operations 
who  has  Jurusdiction  over  this  law  if  the 
goods  listed  a.s  identified  by  the  Customs 
Commissioner  of  Deceml>er  2.  1983.  are  not 
barred  entry  Into  the  United  States  under 
19  CFR  12.42(e). 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates 
$54,274,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $76,400,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  Conferees  re- 
quest that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  pro- 
vide the  Committees  on  Appropriations  ad- 
ditional Justification  for  the  proposed  con 
solidation  of  these  two  accounts. 

international  ATFAIRS 

Amendment  No.  5:  Restores  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  House  but  deleted  by  the 
Senate  which  appropriates  $22,442,000  for 
International  Affairs  The  Senate  had  pro- 
posed to  consolidate  this  activity  with  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  into  a  single  appro- 
priation. 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  permits  the 
purchase  of  certain  types  of  motor  vehicles 
without  regard  to  the  general  price  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  Act. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates 
$23,803,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $25,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  Conferees  direct  the  Office  of  Man- 
Eigement  and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Federul 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  to  pro- 
vide the  full  cost  of  basic  law  enforcement 
training  for  the  agencies  that  train  at  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  of  FLETC. 
The  conferees  also  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  cooperation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  FTiETC  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  develop  a  detailed  plan  for  estab- 
lishing an  anti-terrorist  training  program 
for  all  affected  law  enforcement  personnel 
in  fiscal  year  1987.  The  conferees  expect  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  by  no 
later  than  January  1.  1986  on  compliance 
with  these  directives  and  progress  by  that 
date. 

The  additional  $6,000,000  provided  above 
the  budget  estimate  is  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  wing  of  a  new  dor- 
mitory at  FLETC. 


BuREAt:  or  Alcohol.  Tobacco  anc  Firearms 

Amendment  No  8:  Appropriates 
$174. 212. 000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as 
proposed  by  the  House  in-stead  of 
$178,82.')  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

The  C"onfere«\s  note  with  deep  concern 
problems  facing  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  with  regard  to  the  en 
forcement  of  machinegun  ki!  violations. 
The  Bureau  has  been  hamstrung  b>  stAtute 
which  gives  the  Bureau  jurisdiction  over 
machinegun  kit  violations  but  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  machinegun  kit  parts  The  same 
problem  exLsUs  with  the  Bureau  s  enforce 
ment  of  silencer  and  muffler  violations  The 
Conferees  therefore  request  the  authorizing 
committees  to  take  timely  action  lo  address 
this  problem  In  lieu  of  the  Conferees  includ 
ing  language  In  this  bill  which  would  amend 
the  law. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  ha\e 
permitted  the  purchase  of  certain  types  of 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al price  limitation  contained  in  the  Act, 

Amendment  No  10  Deletes  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
delayed  the  Bureau  from  promulgating  or 
enforcing  any  final  rulemaking  or  other 
action  concerning  the  lat>eling  of  low  or  re- 
duced alcohol  distilled  spirits  The  Confer- 
ees direct  the  Bureau  to  allow  an  additional 
90  days  for  comments  from  the  public  on 
this  issue. 

U.S.  Customs  Service 

Amendment  No.  11:  Authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  up  to  500  motor  vehicles  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  limiting  the 
procurement  to  200  motor  vehicles  as  pro- 
p>osed  by  the  House. 

The  Customs  Service  has  in  current  years 
faced  a  restriction  on  replacement  of  vehi- 
cles. The  Service  has  approximately  3.000 
vehicles  and  has  been  limited  to  replacing 
only  200  per  year  As  a  result  of  the  15  year 
replacement  cycle  a  vast  majority  of  the  ex 
istlng  fleet  exceed  current  mileage  and  age 
limitations  with  regard  to  replacement.  The 
Conferees  wish  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
have,  therefore,  acted  to  allow  Customs  to 
increase  the  replacement  rate 

Amendment  No  12  Authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  490  motor  vehicles  for  police-type 
use  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
limiting  the  purchase  to  190  vehicles  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Makes  available 
$10,000  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $15,000  a«  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No.  14  Appropriates 
$717,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
stead of  $725,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $709,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Conferees  direct  the  Customs  Service 
to  withdraw  19  CFR  Part  142.4(c)  which  re 
moves  the  requirement  for  a  surety  on  a 
customs  bond  valued  over  $250  but  not  over 
$2,500  since  such  rule  Is  violative  of  Section 
511  of  this  bill  and  Section  511  of  H.R  5798 
which  was  IncoriKjrated  by  reference  In  Sec- 
tion 101(J)of  PL.  98  473 

The  Conferees  direct  the  Customs  Service 
to  report  by  March  1.  1986  on  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  pre-clearance  of  Japanese 
travellers  bound  for  Hawaii,  In  preparing  its 
report,  the  Customs  Service  shall  solicit  the 
views  of  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  Hawaii's 
travel  Industry  and  make  these  views  avail- 
able to  the  committees  with  its  report. 


The  Conferees  concur  in  the  language 
contained  in  the  House  report  regarding  sec- 
tion 114  of  PL  98-473 

The  Conferees  note  that  the  production 
or  possession  of  child  pornography  is  illegal 
in  the  U.S  in  accordance  with  the  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1984  and  directs  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  mvestigaie  means  for  step- 
ping up  enforcement  of  thks  law  in  seizing 
objectionable  matenals  entering  the  U.S. 
from  outside  The  Congre&«  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  assLsting  the  Customs  Services  en- 
forcement procedures  and  towards  that  end. 
supports  having  pornographic  material  for- 
feited to  the  US  Attorney  in  the  district  at 
the  point  of  delivery  rather  than  released  at 
the  port  of  entry. 

The  Conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Cus- 
toms Service  should  follow  existing  law  con- 
cerning payment  of  overtime  and  also  agree 
that  the  language  contained  In  Senate 
Report  99-133  on  overtime  is  not  necessarily 
binding  on  the  Service. 

The  Conferees  understand  the  increased 
need  for  U.S.  CustorrLS  inspection  personnel 
at  the  preclearance  facility  in  Nassau  Baha- 
mas due  to  the  expanding  commercial  air 
traffic  from  the  U.S  mainland  So  that 
maximum  facilitation  t)enefiLs  are  realised 
from  the  preclearance  process,  and  delajrs  at 
U.S.  airports  are  minimized  the  US  Cus- 
toms Service  is  directed  to  assign  two  full 
time  inspectors  and  two  part  time  inspectors 
to  the  perclearance  facility  at  Nassau  no 
later  than  Novemt)er  15,  1985. 

The  Conferees  are  concerned  that  In  cer- 
tain instances  where  US  flag  carriers  oper 
ate  their  own  Internationa]  arrival  terminals 
that  Customs  provide  them  service  \c  meet 
all  their  scheduled  flights  at  those  termi- 
nals. It  Is  recognized  that  the  US  earners 
must  schedule  their  international  flights. 
not  only  to  be  competitive  with  foreign  car- 
riers, but  to  utilize  their  aircraft  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent.  Since  deregulation,  the 
US  carriers  have  had  to  organize  hub  and 
spoke  operations  at  major  international 
gateways  in  order  to  maintain  their  mar 
kets.  Customs  must  provide  the  necessary 
manpower  for  the  shifts  required  in  order 
for  these  U.S.  carriers  to  meet  their  objec- 
tives. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Restores  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the 
Senate  which  prohibits  redirection  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program 

Amendment  No.  16  Restores  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the 
Senate  which  prohibits  the  Customs  Service 
from  reducing  the  numl)er  of  Customs  re- 
gions below  seven  during  fiscal  year  1986 

Amendment  No.  17:  Deletes  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
permitted  the  purchase  of  certain  types  of 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al price  limitation  contained  In  the  Act. 

Amendment  No  18:  Deletes  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  Customs  Se.i-vice  from  closing 
certain  offices  in  Wisconsin 

Amendment  No  19  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  maji&gers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  to  reduce  the 
personnel  level  of  the  Customs  Service 
during  fiscal  year  1986  below  an  average  of 
14,041  fuU  time  equivalent  positions 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  have  recommended  fund- 
ing for  the  annuallzation  of  the  150  post 
tlons  provided  In  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Bill,  1985.  (P.L.  99-88)  and  have  ap- 
proved an  additional  473  positions  for  the 
Customs  Service.  The  Conferees  note  that 
both  House  Report  99-210  and  Senate 
Report  99-133  reflect  certain  high  priority 
areas  where  additional  Customs  personnel 
should  l>e  allocated  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Conferees  direct  that  the  Customs 
Service.  In  allocating  the  additional  posi 
tlons  provided  by  the  Committee  of  Confer 
ence.  give  the  highest  priority  to  allocating 
those  positions  In  accordance  with  the  prior- 
ities outlined  in  both  House  Report  99-210 
and  Senate  Report  99-133.  The  Conferees 
also  concur  with  the  Senate  that  phase  I  of 
the  Southwest  Border  Initiative  should  be 
implemented  In  fiscal  year  1986  in  conjunc 
tlon  with  the  priorities  outlined  in  House 
Report  99-210.  The  Conferees  are  agreed 
that  In  addition  to  the  positions  provided 
for  in  the  House  and  Senate  Reports,  addi- 
tional Customs  positions  should  ht  assigned 
to  the  San  Francisco  District. 

The  Conferees  direct  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  to  report  personally  on  a  quarterly 
basis  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  regarding  his 
compliance  with  these  directives. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  mandates  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  Customs  Service  headquarters  personnel. 

The  Conferees  are  agreed  that  this  reduc- 
tion Is  to  be  made  over  the  next  two  fiscal 
years.  In  implementing  these  reductions. 
Customs  Is  not  to  reduce  overall  personnel 
numbers,  but  rather  use  these  positions  to 
supplement  current  and  future  "line"  posi- 
tions. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  AIR 
INTERDICTION  PROGRAM 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates 
$75,000,000  for  the  air  interdiction  program 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$60,425,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Conferees  are  concerned  that  the  rigid  di- 
rectives outlined  for  the  Customs  Service  air 
interdiction  program  in  Senate  Report  99- 
133  would  severely  restrict  the  flexibility  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  his  air 
program  staff  to  effectively  manage  this  Im- 
portant drug  Interdiction  program.  Al- 
though the  Conferees  do  not  necessarily 
object  to  the  priorities  outlined  In  the 
Senate  Report,  they  believe  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  should  have  more 
flexibility  in  the  management  of  the  assets 
and  activities  funded  by  this  account. 
Therefore,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
should  examine  the  priorities  set  forth  in 
the  Senate  Report  and  report  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
regarding  the  Customs  Service  priorities  for 
the  air  program  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

CUSTOMS  rORfEITURE  FUND 

Amendment  No.  22;  Restores  a  center 
heading  proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted 
by  the  Senate. 

CUSTOMS  SERVICE  AT  SMALL  AIRPORTS 

Amendment  No.  23:  Restores  a  center 
heading  proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted 
by  the  Senate. 


United  States  Mint 
Amendment  No.  24:  Deletes  a  center  head 
ing  proposed   by   the   House  and   Inserts  a 
center  heading  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates 
$46,500,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $46,954,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  or  the  Public  Debt 
Amendment       No.        26:       Appropriates 
$195,225,000    for    administering    the    public 
debt  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$197,225,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Internal  Revenue  Service 
Amendment        No.        27:        Appropriates 
$94,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $95,932,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates 
$1,103,041,000  for  processing  tax  returns  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$1,005,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Admendment  No.  29:  Establishes  a  limita- 
tion of  $35,000,000  on  the  amount  of  funds 
to  remain  available  until  expended  for  sys- 
tems modernization  initiatives  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $50,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates 
$1,425,902,000  for  examinations  and  appeals 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$1,400,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Admendment  No.  31:  Restores  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the 
Senate  which  mandates  a  certain  minimum 
level  of  operations  for  the  taxpayer  service 
activity. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  purchase  of  certain  types  of 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al price  limitation  contained  in  the  Act. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates 
$1,064,325,000  for  Investigation,  collection 
and  taxpayer  service  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $1,055,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

U.S.  Secret  Service 
Amendment  No.  34:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  which  requires  ad- 
vance approval  from  the  Appropriations 
Committees  when  Secret  Service  employees 
on  protective  missions  exceed  the  travel  lim- 
itation in  the  Act.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  have  required  prior  notification  only. 
Amendment  No.  35:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  purchase  of  certain  types  of 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al price  limitation  contained  In  the  Act. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates 
$294,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  In- 
stead of  $283,805,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $298,805,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 
Department  or  the  Treasury— General 

Provisions 
Amendment  Nos.  37  and  38:  Restore  a  lim- 
itation of  1  percent  on  transfer  authority  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  2  percent 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Deletes  a  provision  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  which  would  have  ex- 
tended an  order  Issued  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  regarding  Importation  of  certain 
fuels. 

The  Conferees  agree  to  delete  this  Senate 
provision  which  would  have  retroactively 
provided  for  an  increased  tariff  on  products 
containing  a  certain  level  of  ethyl  alcohol. 
This  action  Is  not  Intended  to  condone  the 
action   taken   unilaterally   by   the  Customs 


Service  not  to  collect  revenues.  In  the 
period  of  tight  budgets  and  large  deficits, 
the  Conferees  direct  that  In  future  actions 
of  this  nature  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
not  act  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Deletes  a  provision  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  regarding  tax  exemp- 
tions for  certain  organizations. 

TITLE  II-U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
Amendment  No.  41  Appropriates 
$820,000,000  for  Payment  to  the  Postal 
Service  Fund  Instead  of  $961,121,000  as  pro 
posed  by  the  House  and  $801,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  are  agreed  that  $19,000,000 
of  the  amount  appropriated  is  to  cover  the 
costs  of  delaying  the  rate  increase  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  limits  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act  for 
revenue  foregone  may  be  used. 

TITLE  III-EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Special  Assistance  to  the  President 
Amendment       No.       43:       Appropriates 
$1,794,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,659,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

National  Critical  Materials  Council 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $250,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

OrricE  or  Management  and  Budget 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates 
$37,299,000  for  salaries  suid  expenses  instead 
of  $37,889,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$36,909,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  46:  Restores  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  limits  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  review 
transcripts. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  prohibits  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  from  reducing  the 
scope  or  publication  frequency  of  certain 
statistical  information  regarding  the  alcohol 
and  tobacco  Industries. 

TITLE  IV- INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Administrative  Contoience  or  the  United 
States 
Amendment       No.       48:       Appropriates 
$1,430,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,450,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
Amendment        No.        49:        Appropriates 
$2,041,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,058,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay 
Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  $210,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $219,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 


General  Services  Administration 


FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  FUND 

Limitation  on  availability  of  revenues 

Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  for  an  appropriation  to  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $7,000,000  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Buildings  Fund. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Makes  available  a 
total  of  $2,412,001,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $2,356,893,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  agency 
requirements  for  additional  facilities  and 
space  continue  unabated  even  with  a  decline 
in  Governmental  functions.  This  concern 
manifests  itself  in  two  areas: 

( 1 )  work  space  management  reform 

(2)  location  of  Governmental  activities 

To  ensure  that  proper  support  and  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  these  problem 
areas  the  Committee  directs  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  to: 

Submit,  as  part  of  each  years'  budget  jus- 
tification, the  workstation  utilization  rate 
for  each  major  agency.  This  Information 
will  be  reported  for  each  of  the  years  cov- 
ered by  the  budget  and  accompanied  by  the 
year  in  which  the  particular  agency  is  to 
reach  the  goal  of  135  square  feet  per  person. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  to 
closely  monitor  agency  plans  to  ensure  that 
utilization  goals  are  met  within  the  ap- 
proved time  frame. 

Establish  a  policy  to  locate  or  colocate 
agencies  in  lower  cost  sections  of  major  U.S. 
communities.  OMB  and  GSA  should  require 
agencies  to  certify  as  to  extenuating  circum- 
stances if  they  request  space  in  high  cost  lo- 
cations within  a  particular  area.  GSA. 
within  agency  mission  requirements,  should 
be  given  the  authority  to  consider  the 
broadest  possible  physical  areas  and  to  de- 
termine least-cost  locations  for  housing 
agency  functions. 

The  Conferees  direct  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  submit  a  joint 
report  o.n  progress  made  on  these  matters 
by  March  30.  1986. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Msikes  available 
$243,419,000  for  construction  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $198,444,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
making  available  $44,975,000  for  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  Building  Courthouse  in 
Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Restores  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  House  which  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
Instead  of  notification  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Inserts  the  word  "for" 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  the 
word  "of"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Restores  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  House  which  requires  prior 
approval  by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  notifi- 
cation as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Makes  available 
$133,227,000    for    design    and    construction 


services  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $123,094,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  Conferees  have  included  funding  for 
design  for  a  new  federal  office  building  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to  be  built  on  a 
site  donated  by  the  City  of  Oakland.  It  is 
the  position  of  the  Conferees  that  high-cost 
leased  federal  office  space  be  replaced  with 
more  economical,  federally-owned  space. 
The  new  building  in  the  Bay  Area  will  re- 
place 700.000  square  feet  of  currently  leased 
space,  at  a  cost  to  the  federal  government 
below  that  of  comparable  leased  space  in 
San  FYancisco  and  Oakland. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Conferees  that. 
as  current  leases  expire  and  workers  are 
moved  to  the  new  building,  they  be  workers 
currently  housed  In  the  local  area  around 
the  new  structure.  It  Is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Conferee  that  federal  offices  in  San 
Francisco  be  moved  out  of  that  City  into 
Oakland.  Rather,  the  Conferees  wish  to 
retain  the  ability  of  Congress  to  consider,  at 
a  future  date,  the  acceptance  of  land  donat- 
ed by  the  City  of  San  Francisco  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  construction  of  a  new  federal  fa- 
cility. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Restores  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  House  which  requires  prior 
approval  by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  notifi- 
cation as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
making  available  $2,000,000  for  design  and 
construction  to  be  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Mesa.  Arizona. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Makes  available  a 
total  of  $2,412,001,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $2,356,893,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

PERSONAL  property  ACTIVITIES 

Personal  property 
Amendment       No.       63:       Appropriates 
$163,257,000  for  operating  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $164,257,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  amendment  of  the  Senate  making 
a  technical  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
House  provision  which  makes  $900,000  avail- 
able for  support  of  Congressional  District 
and  Senate  State  offices.  The  Conferees  are 
agreed  that  this  action  obviates  the  necessi- 
ty for  the  voluminous  record  keeping  now 
being  done  in  connection  with  this  progrsun. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Deletes  a  Senate  pro- 
vision which  would  have  made  available 
$2,500  for  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses. These  expenses  are  not  authorized 
by  law. 

FEDERAL  PROPERTY  RESOURCES  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates 
$40,000,000  for  operating  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $40,748,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STOCKPILE  TRANSACTION 

FUND 

Amendment  No.  67:  Restores  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  appropriates  $10,000,000  for  a 
grant  to  construct  a  research  facility. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1986.  in 
addition  to  the  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  98 
a  and  g(al  <2)(c)  and  SO  U.S.C.  100(al.  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  SO  U.S.C. 
98h,  an  additional  SIO, 000,000  is  appropri- 
ated, to  remain  available  until  expended  for 
a  grant  to  construct  Phase  II  of  the  Mines 
Building  at  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines. 
University  of  Nevada  Reno,  relocate  the  Ge- 
neric Center  on  the  Recycling  of  Strategic 
Metals  and  establish  the  Policy  Center  on 
Strategic  Materials,  including  such  equip- 
ment as  the  school  deems  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  its  activities. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  appropriates  $10,000,000 
for  a  grant  to  construct  and  relocate  a  re- 
search facility.  The  Conferees  recognize  the 
importance  of  these  facilities,  but  in  this 
time  of  budget  constraint  only  partial  feder- 
al funding  was  provided  this  year  for  both 
projects  included  in  amendments  numbered 
67  and  68.  In  addition  to  the  cost  sharing 
programs  developed  by  the  institutions  in- 
volved, the  Conferees  will  consider  provid- 
ing In  FY  1987  the  balance  required  to  com- 
plete construction. 

Office  of  Information  Resouhces 
Management 
Amendment       No.       69:       Appropriates 
$30,000,000  for  operating  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $30,630,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Allowance  and  office  Staff  for  Former 
Presidents 

Amendment  No.  70:  Appropriates 
$1,100,000  Instead  of  $931,600  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,151,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  71:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  Funds  hereafter  made  available  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
payment  of  rent  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  leasing,  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years,  space  in  buidlings  erected  on 
land  owned  by  the  United  States. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  are  agreed  that  GSA  may 
under  certain  conditions  lease  space  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years.  The 
Conferees  are  also  agreed  that  the  words 
"erected  by  the  lessor"  be  deleted  from  the 
language  of  the  general  provision  which 
permits  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  lease  back  space  in  buildings  which 
are  built  on  land  owTied  by  the  United 
States.  This  change  will  allow  the  GSA  the 
flexibility  to  leaseback  these  properties  even 
though  the  building  may  be  owned  by  per- 
sons other  than  the  original  developer.  The 
Conferees  are  agreed  that  funds  made  avail- 
able to  GSA  in  this  fiscal  year  as  well  as  In 
future  fiscal  years  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Deletes  a  provision 
proposed  by  the  Senate  regarding  the  leas- 
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Ing   of  space   in   buildings   erected   by   the  versely  impacted.  To  avoid  such  problems  reduced  all  nondefense  discretionary  spend- 

lessor  on  land  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  Conferees  direct  Customs  Service  to  pre-  ing  by  2%. 

National  Akchivss  Mn>  Records  P*""^  *  P'*"  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  conferxncb  total— with  comparisons 

ABiiiNisTRATioN  ^V'^kh"^  'T^""  Community  and  the  gen-  ^^^  ^^^^  „^^   ^^           (obligational)  au- 

Amendment       No.       73:        Appropriates  eral  public  m  future  years,  and  provide  that  thority  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  recommend- 

»101,363.000  for  operating  expenses  as  pro  ^tI^J'IZcX,,^^   oa      B».for.     «w.»inn  ^  ^T  ^^^  Committee  of  Conference,  with 

posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $103,513,000  „.|rJl"^r:,J^K„  .h.  «„\^            secuon  comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1985  amount. 

as  proposed  by  the  House.                                        number  proposed  by  the  House.          estimates,  and  the  House 

V     Hv«»™  "J  «••";  """«;-  Amendment   No.   95:   Deletes   a  provision  .„h  cx.„..„  kiii.  f«,  iqo«  f«ii,.=, 

OmcB  or  PrasoNNBL  Manacemewt  proposed  by  the  House  which  would  have  *"''  i^nai«  onis  lor  19B6  ioiiow. 

Amendment   No.   74:   Deletes  a  provision  prohibited  distribution  of  a  news  summary.  New  budget  (obligational) 

proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  Amendment   No.   96:   Deletes  a  provision  authority,      fiscal      year 

made  available  t2.500  for  official  reception  proposed  by  the  House  which  would  have  1985 $13,105,938,000 

and    representation    expenses.    These    ex-  provided  for  a  across-the-board  reduction  in  Budget   estimates   of   new 

penses  are  not  authorized  by  law.  funding   to  most  of  the  appropriation  ac-  (obligational)    authority. 

Amendment     No.     75:     Makes     available  counts  funded  In  the  Act.  fiscal  year  1986                          12.203.272.000 

$54,202,000   for  administrative  expenses  as  Amendment  No.  97:  Reported  in  technical  House  bUl.  fiscal  year  1986         13.237.868,125 

proposed      by      the      Senate      instead      of  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  pp.rt  of  Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

$53,844,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  1986 12.858.659.080 

Amendment  No.  76:  Reported  in  technical  concur   in   the   amendment   of   the  Senate  Conference         agreement, 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  amended  to  read  as  follows:  fiscal  year  1988 13.154.375.000 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  Conference          agreement 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  re  amendment,  insert  the  following:  compared  with: 

gardlng  regulations  pertaining  to  the  1985  Sec.  616.  The  increase  in  postage  rates  for  New       budget       (obliga- 

Comblned  Federal  Campaign.  nonprofit    and   certain    other   mailers    an-  tional)  authority,  fiscal 

Amendment    No.    77:    Inserts   a   provision  nounced    by    the    Governors    of  the    Postal  year  1985 -t-48,437,000 

making  available  $12,000  for  entertairunent  Service  tn  Resolution  No.  85-7  shall  not  take  Budget  estimates  of  new 
expenses  of  the  President's  Commission  on  effect  untilJanuary  1.  1986.  (obligational)  author- 
Executive    Exchange    as    proposed    by    the  Sec.   617.   (a)  Section  3626<al  of  title  39.  ity.  fiscal  year  1986 +951.103,000 

Senate.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  House    bill,    fiscal    year 

MtaRiT  Systems  Protection  Board  foUows:                                         ,„,,                   c '®"®  •w..".  ■""■;", \ -83.493.125 

_„         .              ,  .  "laJ  In  the  admtnutration  of  Sultchapters  Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

.,^'IJL"^^r'       ,  °;          .        Appropriates  /,  and  III  of  this  chapter,  each  time  raUs  of  1986 -f  295,715.920 

$20,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro-  ^„,,„„^    „„    ..»„Ki.Th«w     />>,    ^^n    ..^w..^  — _            „   „ 

posed  by  the  Senate  instead  oi  $20,349,000  ^t^r  J.Z^^t^sH^fJZ  Zd  J  ^d  a.WAKI.  R.  Roybal. 

LnTrnrvKeH  hv  the  House  former  sections  4358.  4452  <bl  and  let.  and  Danikl  K.  Akaka. 

as  proposed  by  the  House.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^i  ^j  y,j^  ^^^^^   ^j^  estimated  stkky  Hoyer 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  revenues   to  be  received  for  each  class  or  Ronald  Coleman. 

Amendment       No.       79:       Appropriates  kind  of  such  mail  shall  be  equal  to  the  direct  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

$17,064,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  pro-  and    indirect    postal   costs    attributable   to  Joe  Skkxn. 

posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $17,364,000  mail  of  such   class  or  kind  excluding  all  bill  Lowkry. 

as  proposed  by  the  House.  other  costs  of  the  Postal  Service.  ".  Prank  R.  Wolf. 

The  Conferees  are  concerned  that,  as  the  (b)   This  section  it  effective  January   1.  Jamie  Whitten. 

workload  at  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  1986.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 

within  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author  Sec.  618.  If  the  postage  rate  delay  required  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ity  grows,  better  review  and  control  is  neces-  by  section  616  of  this  Act  causes  a  shortfall  James  Abdnor 

sary.  The  Conferees,  therefore,  direct  that  in  postal  revenues  from  the  amounts  which  Paul  Laxalt 

of  the   total   appropriation   for  the   PLRA  would  have  been  provided  by  the  adjustment  Machc  Mattinoly 

$7,657,000  and  191  positions  be  directed  for  contemplated   by  section   3627  of  title   39.  E)ewnis  DeConcimi 

use  by  the  Office  of  General  Counsel.  United  States  Code,  the  Postal  Service  shall  Mark  Hatfield 

In  order  that  the  Committees  on  Appro-  request    a    supplemental    appropriation    to  John  C  Stenhis 

priations  can  continue  this  review,  the  Con-  ai>oid  placing  the  burden  of  that  shortfall  on  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

ferees  direct  that  the  FY  1987  budget  sub-  unsubsidvied  mailers. 

mission  include  a  separate  budget  justifica-  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  ~ 

tion    for   the   Authority    and   one    for   the  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Office  of  General  Counsel.  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS—  This   amendment    provides   that   the   in  By    unanimous    consent,    permission 

THIS  ACT  crease  In  certain  postal  rates  will  not  take  to   address   the    House,    following    the 

Amendment  No.  80:  Restores  a  provision  ?'!f!,rii!>MZ"'^f\\,il'''iVo^'^e  ^'i";;^  legislative    program    and    any    special 

proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  certain  sections  of  title  39  of  the  United  orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

Senate  which  prohibits  the  closing  of  a  GSA  ?^;„h^:„,  „„  oa   d.^,^-^  i„  .~.hr,i,..i  '^• 

office.  Amendment  No.  98.  Reported  In  technical  ^J.^^  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Amendment  Nos.  81  and  82:  Restore  sec-  f^t^ZZ\u^fl'J'!^I^'^!^°r'^^^  quest  of  Mr.  Callahan)  to  revise  and 

.,              ^                    J  w    .1.    tf  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  tj\a  ^          ,     ,     ,                            j  ,      ,    j 

tlon  numbers  proposed  by  the  House,  amendment   of   the   Senate  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 

Amendmen    No^83.  ResU)res  a  provis  on  ^^nded  to  read  as  follows:  traneous  material: ) 

proposed  by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the  ,    „        ,  ^^        ,             ^^  proposed  by  Mr.  Jeffords,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 

?.n*^,nrr:?n  M^v"^.  s     »««  -nd^Lend^d  «^'d  amendment  insert  the  folloirlni^  vember  1 . 

sion  expires  on  May  15.  1986,  and  ainended  _.  _  „»„.„„„  „„  »v,„  „....  r.t  »k.  a^^^t^  *>      r                  ^       e       i       >        ...    ^ 

to  permit  the  revision  of  certain  proposed  ^Z^t^J^ff''"°''J^^  ?^ .L^L^J^l^t  ^''  I«'^'^-  ^°''  ^  minutes,  today. 

Office  of   Personnel   Management   regula-  *"'  ^°Z  n  th,  .^Mnr^pnt^  t h?^n»,e  ^'-  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

tlons  ^*15  "°'^  ^°  ^^*  amendment  of  the  Senate  j^^  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Amendment  Nos.  84  thru  92^Restore  sec-  ,J,^,^,^ZZZTor.l1  c^%Tr.Tc^'^'  Mr    K.mp.  for  15  rnlnutes.  today, 
tion  numbers  proposed  by  the  House.  Amendment  No.  99:   Deletes  a  provision  Mr.  Hiuas,  for  60  minutes,  on  No- 
TITLE  VI-GENERAL  PROVISIONS  DE  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  vember  18. 
PARTMENTS.  AGENCIES  AND  CORPO-  amended  the  basic  law  regarding  the  relm-  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
RATIONS  bursement  of  certain  expenses  for  certain  quest    of    Mr.    Sunia)    to    revise    and 
Amendment  No.  93:  Restores  a  provisions  federal  employees.  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  The  Conferees  urge  the  appropriate  legls-  traneous  material:) 
Senate  which  prohibits  the  Customs  Service  latlve  Committees  to  consider  expeditiously  j^j.  3p„j^   for  5  minutes   today 
from  closing  certain  offices.  The  Conferees  legislation  that  addresses  reimbursement  of  „  '  j^.'   .._  c  mirmt»«i   truiav 
have  agreed  with  the  House  language  which  certain  relocation  expenses  foi   federal  em  ^^-  iZ™          ,     d  minutes,  woay. 
prohibits  centralization  and  consolidation  of  ployees.  '"'■  I'ctper.  tor  5  minutes,  today. 
Customs  activities.  The  Conferees  are  con-  Amendment  No.  100:  Deletes  a  provision  Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today, 
cemed  that  future  operations  might  be  ad-  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  Mr.  McCurdy.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  McCuRDY,  for  5  minutes,  on  No- 
vember 1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  prior  to  the 
vote  on  H.R.  3128,  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Callahan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lacomarsino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Regula  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DioGuardi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goodlinc. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  GONDERSON. 

Mr.  Gregg. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Swindall. 

Mr.  Fields. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sunia)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1706.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Union  Station  Redevelopment  Corporation, 
to  design  a  building  or  buildings  adjacent  to 
Union  Station  in  Washington.  DC;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2942.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  57  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  Noveml)er  1,  1985,  at  11  a.m. 


2202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Export  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-72.  section 
14;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  October  30. 
198  5 J 

2195.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics  and 
Communications),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  plan  to  study  conversion  from  in-house 
operation  to  commercial  contract  several  ac- 
tivities at  Randolph  Air  Force  BEise,  pursu- 
ant to  10  U.S.C.  2304  nt.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Ser\'ices. 

2196.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Korea  for  defense 
articles  and  services,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of 
political  contributions  for  John  E.  Upston, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda,  and  Laurence  W.  Lane,  Jr.  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Australia,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2198.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  the  first  quarterly  commodity 
and  country  allocation  table  showing  cur- 
rent programming  plans  for  food  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
July  10.  1954.  ch.  469.  section  408(b)  (91 
Stat.  552;  94  Stat.  2246;  E.  O.  11963);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2199.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  proposal  for 
codification  of  laws  related  to  shipping  and 
maritime  matters,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
98-89.  section  2(J);  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flshe.-ies  and 
the  Judiciary. 

2200.  A  coitimunlcation  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  the  decision  not  negotiate  volun- 
tary production  restraints  on  copper,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  98-573,  section  247(c)  (98 
SUt.  2997)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-119);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

[SubmitUd  October  31.  198SJ 

2201.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Price  and  Availability  Report  for  the 
quarter  ending  30  September  1985.  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2768;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation. &nd  Liability  Act  of  1980.  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  99-253.  Pt.  3).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  11. R. 
2817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  99-253, 
Pt.  4).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROYBAL;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3036  (Rept.  No. 
99-349).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. H.  Con.  Res.  203.  A  bill  authoriz- 
ing printing  of  the  brochure  entitled  "How 
Our  Laws  Are  Made  "  (Rept.  No.  99-350).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  3658.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  tmd  Means. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself,  and  Mr 

Heftel  of  Hawaii): 
H.R.  3659.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  approve  construc- 
tion of  a  10.7-mile  section  of  Interstate 
route  H-3  in  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self,   Ms.    Oakar,    Mr.    Clay.    Mrs. 

ScHROEDER.  Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Garcia, 

Mr.  Leiand.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Sikor- 

SKI.  Mr.  McCloskty,  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.    Dymally.    Mr.    de    Lnco.    Mr. 

Udall.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.    Hoyer.    Mr.    ALEXANDfs.    Mr. 

Owens.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.     Matsui,     Mr.     Wright,     Mr. 

CoELHO.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Ms.  Mikulski. 

Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

Mr.     Lehman     of     California.     Mr. 

Stokes.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 

Barnes.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 

Fauntroy  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.     Gejdenson.     Mr.     Heftel     of 

Hawaii.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 

WiRTH,   Mr.   Evans   of   Illinois,   Mr. 

Akaka,  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 

DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.   DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.   Pepper.  Mr. 

Madigan.    Mrs.    Collins,    and    Mrs. 

Byron): 
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H.R.  3660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  new  supplemen- 
tal retirement  plan  for  those  Federal  em- 
ployees, postal  employees,  and  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  covered  by  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr    BARTON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, and  Mr.  Udau.): 
H.R.   3661     A   bill   to   deny   most-favored 
nation  trade  treatment  to  any  country  that 
provides  support   for  acts  of  terrorism;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI. 
H.R.  3662.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  negoti- 
ation of  maritime  agreements  for  the  car- 
riage of  United  States  waterbome  trade  and 
for  other  purposes;   to   the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  DYSON: 
H.R.  3663    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing  of   medals   commemorating   the    100th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Banlting.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr    FISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  MooR- 
HEAD.  Mr    Hyde.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Dannemeyer): 
H.R.  3664.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  and 
title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  ot'tJ.S.  trustees  to  su- 
pervise  the   administration    of   banliruptcy 
cases  in  Judicial  districts  throughout   the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLECZKA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr 
OuNDERSON.  and  Mr.  Porter); 
H.R.  3665.  A  bill  amending  the  Merchant 
Marine  Aci.  1936,  to  limit  the  lilnds  of  ves- 
sels that  qualify  for  cargo  preference;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  3666.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  assign  a  senior  medical  officer 
of  the  Armed  Forces  as  the  chief  medical  of- 
ficer of  the  U.S.  European  Command;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Faunt- 

roy.    Mr.    Levin    of    Michigan.    Mr. 

Kleczka.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Nelson  of 

Florida,  and  Mr.  LaFalce): 

H.R.  3667.  A  bill  to  eliminate  unfair  smd 

predacious    export    financing    practices;    to 

the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEASE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNO.  Mr.  Lhndine.  Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Frank.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Eckart 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Feichan.  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.R.  3668.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  misalign- 
ment of  the  U.S.  dollar,  to  improve  the  U.S. 
response  to  unfair  trading  practices,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  import  relief  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Berman,   Mr.   Levine   of   California. 
Mr.    Anderson,    Mr.    Roysal.    Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.   Dymally,   Mr.   Beilenson.   Mr. 
Martinez,    Mr.   Torres.   Mr.   Fazio. 
and  Mr.  Lowery  of  California): 
H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  deferral  of  certain  budget  authority 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


ny    .Mr     i,i   .N^»Kr.N      i"i     ii,iii.-»<  i . .    Mr. 

Addabbo.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter.  Mr.  BiAOCi,  Mr    Boner  of  Ten 
nessee.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Burton   of   Indiana.   Mr.   Cakpbell. 
Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  Crockett.  Mr   Daniel.  Mr 
Daroen.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois.  Mr    Hayes.  Mr    Hefner. 
Mr.      Henoon.      Mrs.      Holt.      Mr. 
Horton.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Jones     of      North      Carolina.      Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.    Mr.    Lightpoot.    Mr.    Living- 
ston, Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.    McGrath.    Ms.    Mikulski.    Mr. 
Mollohan.       Mr.       Monson.       Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ncal.  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.    Mr.    Rahall.    Mr.    Reid.    Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Schetjer.  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Siljanoer.  Mr.  Smith 
of   New   Jersey.   Mr.   Denny   Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
WoLP.    Mr.    WoRTLEY.    Mr.    Yatron. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Young  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  CoBEY,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Del 
lums); 
H.J.  Res.  438.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  31.  1986,  as    National  Child  Identi- 
fication and  Safety   Information   Day";  to 
the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DYSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  225.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Postmaster  General  should  issue  a  postage 
stamp  commemorating  the  100th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By     Mr.     KEMP    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Broompield.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Smith 
of    New    Jersey.    Mr.    Frenzel.    Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vich.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr. 
Hendon,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Bryant. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  DioGuardi. 
Mr.  EcKERT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cour- 
ter.  Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Wilson.      Mr.      Lacomarsino.      Mr. 
McGrath.       Mr.       WoRTLEY,       Mr. 
RiTTER.    Mr.    MoNSON.    Mr.    Lantos. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan,   Mr.   Rogers,   Mr    Weber,    Mr 
Frost,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Schuette): 
H.   Res.   304.   Resolution   supporting   the 
Intent  of  the  President  to  discuss  with  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  the  concerns  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  presence  In 
Afghanistan,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITION  Ai.  6PONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  44;  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  237:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  352:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  468:  Mrs.  Long. 

H.R.  597:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  650:  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Sunia. 


H.R.  2620: 
Connecticut. 

H.R.  2782: 
Mr.  McCain, 

H.R.   2840: 


H.R    864    Mr    Roberts.  Mr.  Ldjaw,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA.  and  Mr  Lipinski. 
H.R.  933:  Mr.  SisiSKY. 
H.R   1145:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Rancel. 
H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Dixon. 
H.R.  1436:  Ms.  Snowe. 
H.R.   1769:  Mr.  Goodlihg  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 
H.R.  1985:  Mr.  Lantos. 
H.R.  2058:  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois. 

H.R  2295:  Mr  Howard.  Mr.  Mavroules. 
and  Mr.  Applecate. 

H.R  2578:  Mr.  Badham.  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Lightpoot. 

H.R.  2591:  Mrs  Burton  of  California. 
Mr.  Dyson.  Mr  MacKay,  1  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr  Coleman  of  Missouri, 
Mr  Monson.  Mr  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr  Morrison  of 
and  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Leland. 
and  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Edcar.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
CoELHo.  Mr  Torres.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
AspiN,  and  Mr.  Minfta 

H.R.  2854:  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee. 
H.R.  2870:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California. 
H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Moody. 
H.R  3042:  Mr  Torres. 
H.R.  3043:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Sunia,  and 
Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  3081:  Mr  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sund- 
QUisT.  Mr  Roybal.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, and  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
H.R.  3099:  Mr.  Horton. 
H.R.  3108:  Mr.  Marlenee  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. 

H.R.  3180:  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  PiSH.  and 
Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  3259:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mr  Dixon 
H.R.  3263: 
H.R.  3330: 
H.R.   3357: 
Barnard.  Mr. 


Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Shaw.   Mr    Monson, 
.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Porter. 


Mr. 


H.R.  3371:  Mr.  Grotberg  and  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana. 

H.R.  3378:  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Crockett.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Del- 
lums.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr. 
Boucher. 

H.R.  3415:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr 
BiAGGi,  Mr  Bryant.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Fuqua. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Shumway.  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.. 

H.R.  3448:  Mr.  Lungren. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Wortley. 
and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3481:  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  3487:  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  3515:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  3522:  Mr.  Jefpords. 

H.R.  3540:  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  3564:  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Fish. 

H.R.  3570;  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr  Brooks.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  BARifARO.  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Ray. 

H.J.  Res.  7;  Mr.  Shaw. 


'  H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
h'lELDs.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Latta,  and  Mr. 
Archer. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  413:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Markey 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Richardson 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lagomar 
sing.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Volk 
MER.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Prank 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr 
Garcia.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr 
Plorio.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Jef 
FORDS.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Broompield.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Ms.   Mikulski.   Mr.   Gonzalez,   Mr. 


Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chapman,  and 
Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  421:  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Cobey,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  An- 
nunzio, Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Pickle,  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 

H.J.  Res.  424:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Boulter.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Hendon. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mrs. 
Holt,  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.  Res.  245:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Anthony. 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Durbin.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 


ma, Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Monson.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter. Mr.  Sweeney,  and  M;.  Taylor. 
H.  Res.  269:  Mr.  LaFalce. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1626:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 


29900 

HiLoULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows; 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
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The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com 
piled  by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of    the    calendar    quarter    with    respect    to 


which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congrbssional  Record. 


quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1985: 

(Note  —The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (cage  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  daU;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  thb  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the    Report"  Heading  Below: 
•  Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an    X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
■Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report   place  an  ■X'  below  the  appropriate 

figure    Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 

numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 

will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Reculatiom  or  Lobbying  Act 


P 

QUARTER                   1 

Itt 

2d 

3d 

4th 

iMark   one   square   only)       | 

note  on  Item  "A" -(a)  In  General.  ThU  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee"  -To  file  as  an  employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer  <U 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firml.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
Join  In  filing  a  Report  as  an    employee".) 

(II)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an    employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B  .  ,         .    o        _ 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer  s  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  ,    .  „        . 

(ID  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  ReporU  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  B"  -ReporU  by  AgenU  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers 
except  that  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employers"    "  •"  ^  """'  -■"•'^  "".rt»r 

B.  Employer —State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


-Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "C".-(a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  leg.slation'  means  bills,  resolutions. 
amendmenU.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— § 302(e).  ^  .   j,  ,j     ,        wi     .  .     .v,    t^kk.,i.,«, 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  IndlvlduaU  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Prelimliiary"  Report  (Registration).  .       w,  w  .u      u  i.w 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  leglsla- 


connectlon  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  id) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


tlve  Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


4  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fU!  out  Items  "D "  and  E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.* 
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Ofaiuition  or  MmduH  Fitmg 


« K  ttSOOAnS,  DC.  1225 ITH  STKn,  #590  SACRMItMTO  O  95«14 

■  J  »SSOCl*TtS,  INC.  1J41  G  STKET.  NW.  #202  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

'  '-  'JMf  STRAUSS  HAUER  (  FILD.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW.  #400  WASHIMHON  DC  20036.. 
Do    


Oo 
Do 
Oo 


ALCALDE  HENHRSON  CBMINON  1  nUSSOOT.  1901  N.  ft.  IMII  DMVl  #1204  tOSSm  VA  Ttm.. 

Oo         


Do 


DOMLD  C  ALEXANDER  CAOWAUOER  WCAERSHAM  i  TAR  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036... 
IRWIN  P  AITSOIULER  BROW)ISTEIN  .'FIOMAN  {  SCHOMER  1401  NEW  YOR*  AVE  .  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

AMERICANS  fOR  THE  HIGH  FRONTIER     '  "  .-M"*-  /..-    w  #1015  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

DAVID  R  AMERIftE  BROWNSTEIN  /{:><"<■"'  NEW  rORK  AVE    NW  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

BrRON  ANDERSON.  777  14TH  SI    N»  «a.     ■-      v.  

ANDERSON  H«(Y  MUHM  (  BUUR.  \m  NEW  HAWPSHIRt  AVI.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 -.. 

Do    


Do. 


I  LEM  AWXRSON  4111  FRANCONIA  RO  ALEUs 

lERRY  CARTIR  ANOtRSON,  1101  JOHN  A  0Ei< 

APCO  ASSOCIATES.  1200  NEW  HAiirSHIRE  AVI    \*  A'^ 


-•■HIS  TN  381M , 

■I  JON  DC  20036 

ARENT  FOX  UNTNER  PlOTKm  t  K/UM.  1050  CONNEaiCUI  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do    


Do 


ARNOID  I POKTU.  1200  NEW  HUrSMK  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

Do 
Do. 
Do.. 


ASS0CMT10N  FOII  A  BfTTHl  NfW  YOW.  355  IBONCTON  AVWUf  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

JOHN  MCELROY  ATKBSON,  1717  A  STREET.  NW,  #502  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  

PAMELA  AVr.  •    ;•   V.  c.t  ^'-',  1J99  I  STREET  NW   #'      ^C--'"*  V  "■'C36 

I  A  BAFAi       -      --M  V  I       -     .TING  StRVaS,  INC  21        *  ■       -'      '  *  3EJ«H  a  334M.. 


BARER  <m»-> 

X)AN  6  BAlOWIh 

CATHERINE  A  BALL  • 

BALLARDSPAHR  AND*;*.  1   ^_.■_.... 

SAMUEL  i  BAPTISTA  ;i01  illH  SI    NM  As. 

BARAFF  AOERNER  OlENOER  (  H0CH6ERG  P 

BARNES  RICHAKOSON  t  COLBURN.  1119  H  SI 

Do 

Do 


iN-Brppv  s  woot'  pr 


■■  37219.. 


204.. 


#1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

.05 

'   NW.  #203  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
AASHINGION  K  20006 


ROGER  W  BARRJR 
TERRY  N  BARR,  180    ^     .. 
BARRETT  MONTGOMfi-        »  •  » 

LINDA  L  BARTLETT  i.a  .  i  iinii.  Ht,  • 
CLEVE  BENEDCT  1012  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ■ 
BENNER  BURNETT  t  COLEMAN.  1401  NEW  vr>t 
DIANA  BERARDOCCO  1660  L  STREH,  NW  #- 
RICHARD  SCOn  BERG.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  : 
PAUL  C  BESOUI,  HENNESEY  STAMBLfP  J  $■•  - 
JOHN  F  BHAR.  730  15TH  S"*'  '•*  »t  -  * 
LEONG  BIIUNGS.  INC.  166;  ~^    ' 

BIRCH  HORTON  BITTNER  PES'"    -  ■  =■-    -  ■ 
Do 


■niy  wt^cuiif^Tntf  ry  7ivw\£ 


16., 


^«    .       «'  -NGTONX  20037 

*•■>     ■■    .'H  UL  .-0036 

■■      ^  DC  20003 „ 

^       -*  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

••      -  X  20036 

>*  «',  -IGTON  K  20036 

NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

.".  20005 

•  NGTON  K  20036 

H  FLOOR  1155  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


Do 


BISHOP  LIBERMAN  COOK  PURCEU  t  REYNOIOS.  1200  17TN  STREH.  NW.  7TH  FL  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 

JOSEPH  W  BLACKBURN.  PO  BOX  55727  2222  ARLINGTON  AVE..  SO  BIRMNGHAM  AL  35255 


ROBERT  1  BIACXWEU.  BOGLE  t  GATES  ONE  THOMAS  QRCU.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005... 

Do 

Oo „ 

oo':'"":z;"Zi""!!zzz";;!""zz"""";zzz!!™ZZZz;zz;;;;;;; 

Do      „ 

BARBARA  S  BUUNE  910  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DOUGLAS  1  BLASS  1600  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


BOGLE  AND  GATES.  ONE  THOMAS  ORCU.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20009 .. 

Do 


Do 
Oo 
Oo 


ifKfPH  C  BONANNO  JR.  1765  HAOENOA  DRIVE  CAMPBEU  CA  95006 

'iU  f   BONHAM  III,  PO  BOX  38  HUNTSVILLE  TX  77344 

-  ,-|NE  M  BORIS,  2501  M  STREET,  NW,  #540  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

L...WMAN  CONNER  TOUHEY  (  PETRIUO.  2828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #203  WASHMGTON  DC  2000?.. 

JOHN  J  BRADY  III  12511  CIIP«R  DRIVE  WOODBRIOGE  VA  22192 

BUN  B  BRAY  JR.  2300  S  9TH  ST,  #104  ARUNGTON  VA  22204 

BREGIAAN  ABELL  KAY  t  SIMON.  1156  15TH  ST.  NW.  #1212  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do 

8R0ADHURST  BROOK  MANGHAM  (  HAROY,  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Oo „. 

WILLIAM  M  BROOHEAO.  900  MANOUETTE  BUKDING  DETROIT  Ml  4t226.~ 


Do.. 


R  STEPHEN  BROWNING.  PO  BOX  1697  HELENA  MT  99624.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


BROWNSTEIN  2EI0MAN  6  SCHOMER.  1401  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  #990  WASHINGTON  K  20009.. 

BURSON  MARSTELLER,  1125  EYE  ST,  NW,  #950  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


Do 
Do. 


BUSBY  REHM  AND  LEONARD.  PC.  1330  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW.  #200  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

KAIERI  A  CAllAHAN   102  E  DEL  RAY  AVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22301 

JAMES  CALLAN   1726  M  STREET,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

CAMBRIDGE  INTERNATKJNAL.  INC,  1600  WILSON  BLVD.  #713  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

CAPITOL  ASSOCIATES,  MC.  1156  15TH  SIREH.  NW.  #1102  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do, 


Do,, 

Do 

Do,, 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Emvtoiicf /Client 


COUNTY  OF  NAPA 

INDEPENDENT  REFINERS  COALITHN 

KOHLBERG  KRAVIS  ROBERTS  i  CO 

AOLER  t  SHAYKIN 

FAIR  MARKETING  CQALFNN 

INTERNATNNAL  ASSN  OF  AUDITORIUM  MANAGERS 

PRAIRIE  PRODUQNG  CO 

CARNIVAL  CRUISE  LINES 

NORWEGIAN  CARIBBEAN  LINES 

ROYAL  CARIBBEAN  CRUISE  LINE 

AJR  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

CAMARA  DE  U  INOUSTRIA  DE  TRANSFORMAOON  DE  NUEVO  LEON 

CAMARA  DE  LA  INOUSTRIA  DE  TRANSFORMACXIN  DE  NUEVO  LEON 

NATNNAl  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

AlAMO  9m-Km  INC 

MARRXm  CORPORATUN 

PROJEaORSIS 

TEMPU-INIAND 

CANADIAN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  COUNQL 

AMERKAN  SOC  OF  TRAVEL  AGENTS  SJTMAR  CRUISES.  INC 

HOESCH  ROHR  AG 
i  HOESCH  TUBULAR  PR00UCI5  CO 
I  INSURANa  SERVICING  t  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  CORP 
I  CALIFORNIA  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 
IMARIT2  INC 

NOBEL  FOUNOATUN 

VENE20LANA  DE  CEMENTOS  CA 

INTERNATHNAL  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  t  ATTRACTIONS 

PAOFIC  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  INC 

EDISO*  ■   ■"■'     s'-iTUTE 

DAV;<  .,  -t.Mts 

CONW  '        .  ^  '  -  £  lON 

UNfTf:    ^    -S'     NA.  CONSULTANTS 

flDER*,  K'st    •■    «SSN 

ARTm,  >  !•,■.-    H  V  3) 

.Mi.>s     MN  ,1    5ERMCESASSN 

^'-'^^    t.>        aiEGIATE  DIREaORS  OF  ATHLETICS 

,ny:.,  jii,   k      >^  --iK  rpat 

COMHH'mt   ■      Jl-M  ■•'  MiS     1  ■    .  ■,     r 

Wl(,\m-..j.    -Li/r  ■    .    ,*»^      ■  ^ "  i  i  APPAREL  COMM 

BROIniBrtjUv  jt  ^A.L•Al  AiKliNi  i  oIlaMSHIP  CLERKS 

NATKJNAL  COUNQL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

MULTIFAMILY  HOUSING  ASSN 

KRAn,  INC 

R/S/M,  INC 

MESSERSCHMrn  BaxOW-BLOHM  GMBH 

AVON  PRODUCTS,  INC 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PROOUaS  ASSN 

AEROSPACE  INDUSTIRES  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  INC 

ASSOOATKJN  OF  BANX  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

IRVINE  COMPANY 

CP  NcTIOSA. 

Ha'S"  *  '     ••    •>  -t''     ■    -lORFrY 

TRAD-  A£    -     -        —  iEORGE 

AD  MX  ...^.i.  .    ^,'.■ .   k-\f  .kj.^  ON  CARGO  PREFERENCE  LEGS 

MASTER  MARKETERS  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

SIROTE  PERMUrr  FRIEND  FRIEDMAN  HELD  i  APOLINSKY,  PC   (FOR  NORWOOD  CUNIC,  INC, 

ETAL) 
AMERK^N  TRADING  TRANSPORTATION  CO,  MC 
CREST  TANKERS,  INC 
KEYSTONE  SHIPPING  CO 
SUN  TRANSPORT  INC 
TRINIDAD  CORPORATION 


viaOF'  -^■■'■ 

-'    sc 

MILL!-  ■,    -. 

-  :htd 

INVEr"  ■■ 

»  i---  inSIiIuIE 

ALLIAN 

-•    -ADE 

AMER-.'^    '- 

•'■  ■  COUNQL 

COAL  ■    ^      ■ 

»s  *ATER 

NORTHWEST  APf  ARa  i  TEXTILE  ASSN 

PAOFK  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

PAOFK  RESOURCES  INC 

AMERIO''  »"'nM«o  CORP 

INTEPM-    Si     -i:*  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY,  INC 

fEDEM    "'H'.  -    4SSN 

COMM>";;    -jr     ■*>    tOUITV 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP 

ATSEA  INCINERATION  INC 

CSX  CORPORATION 

OVERSEAS  VESSEL  CON-VERSWN 

PLUNKHT  COONEV  RUTT  WATTERS  STANCZYK  t  PEDERSEN  (FOR  DHROIT  EDOCATONAL  TV 

FOUNDATION) 
PIUNKETT  COONEY  RUTT  WATTERS  STANCZYK  I  PEDERSEN  (FOR   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

DETROIT) 
NEW  WEST  CONSULTANTS  INC       -   '■>-       ■-    -         "  itiES,  INC) 
BROVmiNG  i  KALECZYC  (FOP   -•       's    -  .  '      "  '-      ■. 
NEW  WEST  CONSULTANTS,  INC    '.-   .-.-.'•/.">''.■-.•'•    NC) 
BROWNING  t  KALEC2YC   (FOR    fiAlHEAC  JOCKO  VAu.E)   t,  «(lSSK)N  IRRIGATMN  DS- 

trk:ts  j 

BROWNING  t  KAL£C2»C    f™  MrwTiNA  fTinnrnk  CQR  MEDICAl  CARE) 

BROWNMG *  KALECT-:       •   m.kv       i.    ^^ 'fiSES) 

BROWHMG  t  KALEC2V  ■■■<  •       '^^'^ 

BROWNING  4  KALECZYC    run  ilKri.u>i[  .-iji^f  .-ViUcRSHIP  ASSN) 

CAMARA  DE  LA  INOUSTRIA  DE  TRANSFORMAOON  DE  NUEVO  LEON 

an  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA  PORT  CORP 

SOUTH  JERSEY  PORT  CORP 

EUROPEAN  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 

FAIR 

ELEaRONC  FUNDS  TRANSFER  ASSN 

FORD  AEROSPACE  (  COMMUNK>TK)NS  CORP 

AMERKV.N  ACADEMY  OF  ALLERGY  i  IMMUNOLOGY/ASTHMA  (  AUERGY 

CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  MEOCAL  RESEARCH  i  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

EMORY  UNIYERSITY  MEDKX  SCHOa 

ENDOCRINE  SOCIETY 

NATNNAL  MULTIPU  SCHLEROSIS  SOCIETY 

REHA8llITATX)N  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 

TERRI  GOTTHELF  LUPUS  RESEARCH  INSTTTUTE 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


2yyo2 


CU.\CjKL55iU.\AL  KLL.UKD  -  iiUUSE 


October  31,  1985 


0t|M2ilm  a  Mmdual  nni 


Do 


BHUa  I   CAflllO*    414  NORTH  CAPIIM.  SI    NW    #801  WASHINCTW  DC  ?0001 

aUUUUi  IflECMKUNICAIIONS  lltDUSIRY  »S»   IIM  I'lH  SI    KW   #607  W«HI»GION  K  20036 

CHAOeOUSW  P«M  *HII[SiDt  1  W(XFF   1101  VIRMONI  ««*)(  NW  WASMMGION  DC  20005. 

URRK  M  CHAKBfRWIN   195;  i  SIRf[T  NW  WASHINCION  K  20006 

lOHN  !  CHAPOTOtt   1100  CWlNfniCUI  AV!    NW  l#ASHIMCIO»t  K  20036      

MARIANA  CHICXOS   1101  14IH  SIRUT.  NW   i|i804  WASHINGTON  OC  20OOi  

ROBERT  A  CHIOPAK   1201  PtHNSYlVAMA  Art    W*  #80?  WASMINCTON  OC  20004 

CHWAI/WllGfNO  ASSOCIATES.  400  fIRST  STREET  NW.  #816  WASHINGTON  DC  20OOl..._ — 

Do - 

MARGARET  CU«i(:Bbi<3OTfGfd«f^  —- 

COIBT  BAILEY  WERNER  t  ASSOCIATES  2550  M  STREET  NW   #450  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

CaE  i  tWEnE,  PC    1100  VERMONT  AWNUE  NW   #900  *«HINCTONOC  20005^^      -^^.. 

CailER  SHANNON  RILl  t  SCOn   1055  THOMAS  lEfFERSON  ST .  NW.  #308  WASHINGTON  K  20007 .--. 

EILEEN  M  COILINS  444  NORTH  CAPIIOl  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 — 

MICHAEl  •  OXIINS.  13106  IVY  DRIVE  BELTSVILIE  MO  20;05 ~... 

OCMV- '-N   ?000  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  ^      ™\^.,..i;Wi"ii.-iik;:i'" 

Ou  "  ^.SONABIE  INrtNTORY  AOMUNIiNC  RUIES,  1  ;00  PENNSYIVANIA  AW  ,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  «  ?0006 .. 

a^v    .         s    MANAGEMEMI  INC   1J25  NORTH  LYNN  STREET.  #1140  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  

GARY  .    aNMitt  PO  BOX  500,  Y3  439BE>rtRTONOR9707;      - 

CATHERINE  CONNOR   1015  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

LORI  C  CONSAOOftI,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062       ^  ..^•-. 

JOSEPHINE  S  COOPER   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AW  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20030 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  CORIE.  1828  L  ST.  NW  #/03  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ~ 

COWIAN  LA*  OfflCtS.  1420  16IH  STRUT.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do X. ■"""———""- 

PHILIP  S  CO«WIN,  1 120  dONNEaCm  AW  ,  NW  *«HINCt6n  K  2M36"'"'^'^'^"''^"'^  - 

COVINGTON  4  BURLING   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AWNUE,  NW  PO  BOX  7566  WASHINCKW  K  200M 

Oo -";"-"•""-•-"' 

TAMARA  cox:  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  CRiWSiKaWiAS^  ~ 

JOHN  C02ART  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GWa  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O7 


CSOWEU  t  MORING,  1100  CONNEniOJT  AW  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 — 

MICHAEL  M  CUNNIFF,  815  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006         ,^. ~ 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  CURRY,  1900  WEST  SUNSHINE  ST  SPRINGf lElD  MO  ^^-^^--iii^i^-iii-ii^ii!:- 
WILllAM  H  DA6AGHI  ARTER  t  HAOOEN  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  A«    NW   #400  WASHUCTW  K  20006.. 

OAIRY  FARMERS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  FARM  POlia.  51/  C  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

OAMREIL  DAMREIL  t  NELSON.  PC  ,  1625  I  STREET  MODESTO  CA  95354 

CHANNINC  W  DANIEL.  1601  DUAE  STREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  

DAVIS  POIK  1  WAROWELl   15/5  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?CK»5     .....^ri-i^ii- -• 

LAW  OfFCES  Of  PAUL  DELANEY  JR    1120  20TH  ST ,  NW.  #710  S  WASHINGTON  K  2003S „.. 

Do     

MARTIN  L  DEPOY,  VI  14TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2M05 ^■^-i^-^ji^in.jiiiii-^aiii^- 

DEWEY  BAUANTME  BUSHSY  PMJKR  L  WOOD.  UI5  PtNNSVlWMIA  Mi.  NW  WSmTON  K  20001.. 

* t - 

Do ►. " ~ - 

n f- 


NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. 


DKXSTEIN  SHAPIRO  I  MORIN  2101  I  ST 

JAMES  M  DOWN  JR ,  220  EYE  STREET,'nE.  #210  WASHINGTON  KVmZZZZZ. 

THOMAS  f  DONNELLY  955  L  ENFANT  PUUA  SW,  #1202  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

MHN  P  OOWO  815  16TH  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

WILLIAM  B  ORIGCERS   1/45  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #605  ARIINGTON  VA  22202.. 
PATRICH  W  DUNN  4400  SEAHLE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANA  BLK  SEAniE  WA  91154 

OUTAO  i  ASSOCIATES  412  FIRST  ST ,  SE   #214  WASHINGTON  X  20003 ~.~ 

Do      ,  

THOMAS  J  DWYER,  815  16IH  STRtH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006    •;;-;-■•"••••-—•• 

ROBERT  C  ECKHAROT   1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AW    NW,  #1105  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

LINDA  S  EISNAUaS,  225  W  34TH  ST  NEW  YOR»  NY  10001  .         „;_  ;^  ,-;v;- 

ELECTRONC  FUNDS  TRANSFER  ASSN.  U26  M  STREET,  NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PATRICIA  A  ENGIISH,  777  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

STEPHEN  E  EURE   1711  KING  STREO  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  — 

DONALD  C  EVANS  JR   655  15TH  ST    NW  #310  WASHINGTON  X  20005 •• 

Do    

GARY  M  FAIEY  815  16TH  STREHNW  WASHINGTON  X  20006    

FEMRAl  MANAGERS  ASSN,  2300  S  9TH  ST    #104  ARIINGTON  VA  22204^.;-4s--.issv;"ii"i;i:;:i^VSi-»."?SKi"- 
FEXRATBN  Of  BEHAVIORAL  PSYCHaOGICAl  t  COGNITIW  SOENOS  .  1200  17TM  STKH.  NW  WASHNBTON  X  20036.. 

ROBERT  FEENSTRA  13545  EUaiD  AWNUE  ONTARIO  CA  91761         

CWUDIA  FELLER   1200  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036     

R  B  FENNINGER,  10,000  FAILS  ROAD   #306  POTOMAC  MD  20854     i,,  i^,„  i.....^;^;.  -^  ^i; 

FIBER  FABRIC  t  APPAREL  COALITION  FOR  TRADE,  1800  M  ST    MW  #950  NORTH  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MARSHALL  S  FILLER  2033  M  STREET,  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20006 iiiv^-ii-iiii; 

FINUYKUMBLE  WAGNER  HEINE  UNOtRBERG  MANIEY  (  CASEY   1120  CONNfCTKUT  AVt .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do  

Do 

Do " 

SUSAN  C  flACX.  1125  R  ST .  NW,  #603  WASMXGTON  K  20006 ■■ - 

DELORES  A  FLOWERS.  517  C  STR^O  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 ■:::i-:::y«UiiV^;i^i;iiiiiiifii-ii^-'iiSii-- 

HOWARD  W  FOOT  FOIEY  LARONER.  HaLABAUGH  t,  lACOBS  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt ,  NW.  SUITt  1000  WASHWCTON  OC  20006.. 

FOIEY  I  LARONER   1775  PtNNSYlVANIA  AW  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

R  D  FOISOM.  1317  F  STREET,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

Do  — - "•"•- 

0  LEE  FORSGREN.  1625  X  STREET.  NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006. 

FOX  GROUP  USA  LTD  PO  BOX  1831  CHARLESTON  SC  29402 

JOHN  B  FRAN2  PO  BOX  10568  POMPANO  BEACH  FL  33061 ....,^,....„„.^.^.. 

RONNA  FREIBERa  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACt  STRIH.  NW  WASHMCTON  U  20007 

Oo - 

FRIED  FRANK  HARRIS  SHRIWR  I  lACOBSON.  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AW  ,  NW.  #1000  WASMMGTON  K  20037 

WILLIAM  D  FRITTS  JR    1025  CONNECnCUT  AW  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  KmiZZZZZJ. 

WILLIAM  T  GIBB   1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

GINN  i  fOINGTON,  INC,  121  SOUTH  COLUMBUS  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  223K 

Oo 

GLOftfuSA  INC  GLOBAL  HOUSE  1823  JEFFERSON  PLACE,  NW  WASHINGTON  bc'2(«36."I":!";Z!Z!l'..".l™. 

am  t  ASSboAits.  44  e  long  iak  ro.  aiooiifiEU)  hills  mi  41013 

Oo -.. -^ 

oo:r.;izzi:zrz;i;z:i;zz:™;zi~r.r. ~ ";•;---•- — — 

to"Z"""Z":z;zz:;z:"iz"::!;!:""!";~""""";"z.;"~ - ~ 

Do 


GOIO  »  iiSENCdW.  *.  1050  dma^^  NW.  #980  WASHINGTON  X  20036... 

Do - 


E*«loiicc/a(iil 


WONOSTER  BUSINESS  D(VELOPM(NT  CORP 
lOMT  MARtTMK  CONGRfSS 

INO(P(ND(NT  POWER  SYSTEMS  INTERNATIONAL.  INC 

ASSOCUTED  GENERAL  CONTRADORS  Of  AMERICA 

PARIBAS  ASSET  MANAGEMENT  INC 

NATIONAL  APARTMENT  ASSN 

COALITION  AGAINST  DOUBLE  TAXATION  INC 

NATIONAL  CONFERENa  Of  STATE  LIQUOR  ADMINISTRATORS 

NATIONAL  LICENSED  BEWRAGE  ASSN 

WHUESALE  BEER  DISTRI8UT0RS  Of  TEXAS 

COALITION  TO  STOP  GOWRNMENT  WASTE 

ROYAL  THAI  EMBASSY 

AD  HOC  SH  FOOTWEAR  COMMITTEE 

INLAND  STEEL  CO 

AMERICAN  HOSPHAL  ASSN 

UNITED  ASSN  Of  JNYMEN  I  APPREN  Of  PIMBG  I  PIPEHG  INDUSTRY 

MEDTRONK  INC 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANU 

TIKTRONIX  INC 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENaNEERS  COUNOL 

CHAMBER  Of  ''OMMERa  Of  THE  U  S 

AMERICAN  PAPtP  INSTITUTE   INC 

MHRANO  CORPORATION 

DOMINION  PROPERTY  COMPANY 

HYGaOINGER 

PETERSEN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

NOfmXK  SOUTHERN  CORP 

SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO  Of  CANADA  (US) 

TELOCATOR  NCTWORK  Of  AMFRICA  „ 

GRAY   1   CO  PUeiC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTL.   INC   (FOR    AGROJLTURE   FOR   MARKTT 

GRAY  i  CO  public'  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC   (FOR    AGRICULTURE  FOR  MARKfT 

ORIENTED  P01K3ES) 
TIFFANY  (  CO 
6R0THERH000  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  t  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

AGRICULTURAL  BANKING  INSTITUTE 

TURLOCH  IRRIGATION  DISTRKT 

SOQETY  Of  AMERICAN  FLORISTS 

ERN^T  I  WHINNEY 

HOWARD  HUGHfS  Mf?lCAt  INSTTTUTI 

SI*  ■.   s  ,  t 

NA     ■-■■         ••  1^ 

Dii     ■      .      *  ' 

FEDEUIlON  01  UHRVM  HOSPITALS 

LABOR  INDUSTRY  COALITION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

NYNU  CORPORATION 

SfMKONOOaOR  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

SHEH  MHAL  WOmiRS  INT  L  ASSN 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 

UNIWRSAL  nnwRCRAn 

PATLEXCORP 

NATIONAL  WATER  RESOURCES  ASSN 

8ROTHERH00O  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  (  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

TCYAC  lUCTDllUrUT^    11^ 

RIDOtLL  WILLIAMS  BULLin  t  WALKINSHAW   (FOR    FRIENDS  Of  THE  COLUMBIA  RIWR 

CWUnON  AGAMST  DOUBLE  TAXATION 

SMOKELESS  TOBACCO  COUNOL.  INC 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  AIRUNE  A  STEAMSHIP  CURKS 

STATE  Of  TEXAS 

NATCNAL  COMMERCIAL  FINANCE  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 
POTATO  CHIP/SNACK  FOOO  ASSN 
AMCRKAN  FAMHY  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  HOtCHST  CORP  

BRCTHERHOOO  Of  RAILWAY  AIRLINE  ^  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 


MILK  PROOOCERS  COUNOL    (FOR    DAIRY  FARMERS  FOR   RESPONSIBLE   DAIRY  POLICY i 
FEDERATION  OF  BEHAVIORAL  F^YCHOIOGICAL  6  COGNITIW  SCIENCES 
AMERICAN  SOOETY  Of  ANESTHESXXOGISTS 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

ASSOCIATION  Of  BRITISH  INSURERS 

OtWLOPMENT  CORP  FOR  ISRAEL 

HOME  INSURANa  CO 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP 

BATUSDC 

LYNC  AND  LiSHER  INC 

PHOSPHATE  ROOI  EXPORT  ASSOOATION 

PHOSPHATE  ROOI  EXPORT  ASSOOATION  ^      , 

R    DUFFY   WALL   (   ASSOOATIS    INC    (FOR    AD   HX   COMM   ON   COAL    TAXATION) 
R   DUFFY  WAYY  I  ASSOOATtS,  INC  (FOR   HONG  KONG  TRADE  OtWLOPMENT  COUNOL) 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  MERCHANT  ShIpPINC 
CAMP  OUnOCHE  BARSH  (FOR  SEARS  ROEBUCK  t  CO) 

GRAY  I  CO  PUeuC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL   INC  (FOR  SHIRCO  INFRARED  SYSTEMS.  INC) 
GRAY  i  00  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.   INC   (FOR    TITU   INSURANO   INDUSTRY 

coAimoN) 

KLAMATH  TRIBE 

SCHtNLEY  INDUSTRIES  INC 

HEALTH  INSURANa  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANU,  INC 

AMERICAN  POLYGRAPH  ASSN 

LXKHEED  CORP 

WATKINS  ASSOOAIEO  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

HITACHI  LTD 

OOaORS  HOSPITAL 

FORO  AEROSPACE  t  COMMUNCATIONS  CORP 

INTECH  SYSTEMS 

IN'F'CV  INC 

PL   V.'.-  « 

'      .  V      -    ,    PMEHI,  INC 
*,'„■■.•.  ■.,-.  -TATE  GROUP  INC 
AMLDIOUI  ACADEMY  Of  OPHTHALMOLOGY 
EYE  BANK  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 


Cfctober  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


2i^9(i3 


Otiawalion  or  Indwidul  nmi 


Do 


JANE  A  GOLMH,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AW    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

LINDA  F  GOIOONER  600  MARYLAND  AW  ,  Sl»,  #202  W  WASHINGTON  K  20021 — 

GRASSROOTS  NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM  STOCXHOLOERS  ,  501  ALABAMA  STRUT  PO  BOX  1070  lAOGONVIlU  TX  75766.. 

ROBERT  K  GRAY  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAO  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 


Do 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do 

Do 


ISIAH  CARL  GRIEN.  PO  BOX  36  HUNTSWUt  TX  77344 

JOHN  D  GREGORY  LEWIS  BABCOCK  GREGORY  1  PUCONES  PO  BO  11208  COlUMeW  X  2S211 

MARK  N  GRIFFITHS  SMITH  BUOU.IN  i  ASSOCIATES  1101  CONNECTICUT  AW.  NW,  #700  WASMNGTON  K  20036  „ 
GROOM  (  NOROBERG  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AWNUE.  NW.  #700  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

Do     

Oo      

CRAIG  HACXUR.  412  RRST  ST   Sf  #?H  WASHINGTON  K  20003     

HALE  AND  DORR.  1?     ■—,  ■  .f. ,  t.     ■.*,.     *»•■>.*  K  20004 

RICHAROF  HAU.  2-      "      -        n-    .   i    *t     -      ^    ■  

MARTIN  HAMBURGER   ...  ».'.•..»..  «,.    v  *i^r  i».  .*  _>,  ...-:: 

WILBUR  H  HAMILTON  HI.  iOili  MASSACHUSETTS  Art  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

HANNAfORO  CO,  INC,  655  15IH  ST    NW  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ARNIH  HANNON  218  D  STREP  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003  ZIZZZZZZZZ''"''""~"Z'ZZZZ 

HANSON  BRIOGETT  MARCUS  A  VLAHOS  333  MARKO  STREET.  #2300  SAN  FIANOSCO  CA  94105 

HEIDI  HANSON.  218  D  STREP.  S£  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

CRANE  B  HARRIS.  1735  NEW  YORK  AWNUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

SANDRA  2EUNE  HARRIS.  1120  70TH  STREP  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JAYNE  A  HART.  1101  WRMONT  AVfi.-    s*  *k,-~\—\  X  20005 

LYNN  S   HART,  1111  19TH  ST    NW    •  ;       «»,-*•..      J036 

MOIAtl  D  HATHAWAY,  1800  DlAGON*    -  »,   ^I'V-'  .A  22314 

DAVID  J  KAYES,  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  MW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  G  HAYES  BOUE  AND  GATES  ONE  THOMAS  ORaE  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20COS 

Do 


Einploycf/ClBit 


NATXWI, 
PHOSf^i 

NATIONS 


-■iTc/  •:tK-»-.c'»TK)N  ASSN 


GRAY  A   CO   PUBUC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTL.   INC    (FOR    AGRCULTURl   FOR   MARKP 

P0LX3ES  (AG-MOPi.i 
GRAY  A  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL  INC   (FOR    BtU  ATIANTK  MANAGEMENT 

SERVias) 
GRAY  J  CO  PUBUC  (JWliiiiNlfATinNS  INTL  INC  I  FOR  IOWA  PORK  PROOOCERS  ASSN) 
GRAY  J  CO  PUBUC  C0«M.vi7-.X  'KTL  INC  (FON;  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA) 
GRAY   i   CO  PUBUC    ::*M.-.  ^rxs   INTL,  iNC   (FOR    TITLE   NSIWCE   INDUSTRY 

COALITION) 
GRAY  A  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INT'L  INC  (FOR  UNITED  AMLIISS) 

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  HUNTER  GRAY     (FOR  SEARS  ROEBUCK  i  CO) 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MPAL  FINISHERS 

CHEVRON  CORPORATION 

MlffiPHV  OH.  USA.  INC 

PHOENOI  MimW.  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CADUACFAIRVIEWUS    INC 

TOWN  Of  GAY  HEAD 

PACIFIC  RESOURCES  INC 

PEAK  P»C 

NATIOS'    ■  "    --•'^•RSASSN 

PROt'J  ■■      A 

TRIM  '    -■••<.,: 

[NV1!*:».M  •.  <,     -M.^  INSTITUTt 

OLIfTSs,!  M -.;.-/;,  usSN 

ENVlR'K.tf  ■.  ;,    ...  o  INSTTTUTI 

AM!Ri>*   ^  -  >  ARCHITECTS 

WIIUAV     :.*•l^   . 

AMfRK>l>  llll^LJ^>.  ASSN 

FEDERATION  Of  AMERCAN  HOSPITALS 


Do 


BILL  HEOIT  AND  ASSOQATES,  INC.  499  SOUTH  CAPITft  STREP.  St.  #501  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 

Do 

Do 


i¥"i-_il, 


•'KICS  ASSN 
•  'kAOf 


[  ASSN 
-.MLROAOS 


•M-tl>' 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

SUZANNE  CHELmrONiENAiibNWIMPi^ 

CRAIG  R  HELSING,  499  S  CAPITOL  ST   SW,  #507  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

HiRON  BUflCHPTE  RUCKERT  i  ROTHWELL  1025  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST  .  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20007 , 

CAROL  M  HERRINGTON  38816  STEPPES  (iOURT  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

(STHER  HERST   1250  WCHIRE  BOULEVARD  LOS  ANGELES  »  90017 

DALE  E  HEYOLAUFF  CRAP  (  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREH.  NW.  6TH  a  WASHINGTON  K  20007... 

Do      

EDWARD  XKEPH  HIUJNGS.  1015  15TH  ST^NW  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _.. 

FRED  C  HIMtS.  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  IX  77253 

STEPHEN  J  HINWR,  PO  BOX  727  HARPERS  FERRY  WV  25425  

HOBBS  STRAUS  DEAN  1  WILKR.  1819  H  ST.  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

NIELS  C  HOlCH.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAO  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

HOIKN  GROUP.  INC.  11365  WEST  XYMPC  BOULEVARD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90064 

PETE  HOMER  JR  .  2653  AS  WAITER  REED  DRIW  ARLINGTON  VA  22206 

MARIAN  HOPWNS.  1615  H  STRIP  NW  wi,'■u'V^"^<^  -v  -""(? __ 

JOHN  HOWARD,  1615  H  STREP  N*  *',•'.      ^    ■  ._ _. 

JEAN  HUTTER,  1730  M  STREP  NW  At     ■■      ^    >  _ 

FLOYD  H  KYM  ASSOCIATES.  719  8lH  y«ttl  it  «»it,Him,iON  K  20003.. 


.iMUk' 


GARY  HYMEL  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do., 

Do,, 


RONALD  K  IKtJIRI.  1000  POTOMAC  STREP  NW  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

INKPENOENT  CONSULTANTS  INC,  400  NORTH  CAPITX  ST ,  NW,  #320  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  A  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  CORP,  2121  K  SI    NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOTWEAR  ASSN,  47  WEST  34TH  STREP,  #804  NEW  YORK  HY  10001 

INTERNAinNAL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  CONSULTANTS  INC,  PO  DRAWER  6865  MCLEAN  VA  22106., 


PETER  I0V1N0  KARaUKAS  MCCAHILL  WILSON  t  lOVINO  1250  CONNEaiCUT  AW ,  NW,  #318  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

IVINS  PHILUPS  1  BARKER,  CHTD  V^  ixw-"  vsx!  i\"H"i  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

CHARLES  R  JACKSON.  219  NORTH  *«.- ■«      -      -       ■     WNDRIA  VA  22314 

DANIEL  L  JAfFE.  1725  K  STREP  NVt    .        *;     s      v    ..  20006 „ „.. 

RAYMOND  C  lANUS.  PO  BOX  888  ASHiAN',  M  liiui        „. 

Do  -... 

JENNER  i  BLOCK.  21  DOPONT  ORaE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do      - — 

Do - 

PAiRIQA  A  JENSEN.  PILLSBUtV  CENTEt  Ml  3771  MMNEAPOUS  HN  55402.. 


BRUa  JOHNSON  LAW  OFFICES  Of  BRUCE  JOHNSON  1718  CONNECTICUT  AW.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20009.. 

KAY  XIHNSON.  122  C  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

JONES  »  WWBURN.  50  E  STREH.  SE  WASMNCTON  K  20003 

Do _ — 

Do - 

Do    

WYE  SCHX.ER  FIERMAN  KAYS  A  HANDLER  1575 1  STREP.  NW  #1150  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

VICKI  R  KEENAN   1015  15TH  STREP  NW   #80?  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WILLIAM  D  KELLEHER,  1615  H  STREP   ••*  wc-'S""*  T  r0062 

EDWARD  L  KELLY,  1319  F  STREP.  ***    •         *t   •  -      >,  X  20004.. 


KENDALL  t  ASSOOATES.  INC  50  E ! 
MARKS  KNOUSt.  1825  «  SI ,  NW   •        «' 
GARY  J  KOHN,  1600  M  STREET   NW  *i,     - 
KfRRILL  K  KORNEGAV   1C;5  iXiNNi  " 
JAY  KRIEGEl,  KRIEGI       mm  ".  /     s 
SARA  i   KUHN   17?    ■.*..:.■,       -* 
D  ROMAN  KUICHITS*^    ..„■■  *-N..f.  .>■  ■ 
REBECCA  L  KUPPER,  655  15Ih  SIRtH,  NW 
KUTAK  ROCK  A  CAMPBEU.,  IICI  (».NFCTICi 
JAMES  E  WMBLE,  2931  S  CaUMB'J'  "»' 
SCOn  H  LANE,  412  FIRST  STRfP   'y   >■■ 
XKEPH  L  LANG,  1121  L  STREP,  #.-       A 
J  STEPHEN  LARKIN,  9225  KATY  FREEWAt   »4t. 


;<iC3 

•«  X  20006 
:0036 


■  *■  «:::4  Washington  K  20036.. 


■''  'f 


19THFL  NEW  YORK  NY  10022.. 

20006 

31 


.VA^Ao•.»«■.^:  .K-i^-'.^  inc 

REED  ROBERTS  TAX  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  CORP 

U  C  CONSULTANTS 

WtSTfl"!  OPWP^  ASSN 

l#[S-;fv   .?->*:;    ^sSURANa  TRUST 

NATlC»<«  ,      H.-tia 

BILl  -■  -    '-    "...-XIATIS,  INC 

ROY*       • 

SYST'  M      1      ■'w  s'  CORP 

NAIUjM,    :'MN  i^K"  ""-—,-  JGISLATION 

aEA)«   •jA.  ■    -s  i  I  ■     ,1       •• 

ILLINOI'.    ~.M»-'i-  •    :*M  ",  ,  * 

HNG/INTERNORTH 

BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES  (BR) 

SIERRA  aue 

AGRTLAND  INT'L  INC 

GRAY  A  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INT'L   INC   (FOR    TITLE   INSURANCE   INDUSTRY 
COAUTKM) 


CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U  S 
CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U  S 
LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL  INC   (FOR    AGRICULTURE  FOR  MARKP 

ORIENTED  POIIOES; 
GRAY  4  CO  Ki   -  -;-MM_s.-.j--\-  INT'L  INC  (FOR:  LANE  MOUSTRIES) 
GRAY  4  CO  »  -         MM  >  .r    s    intl  HK  (FOR  SHNBO  MFRARED  SYSTEMS,  INC) 
GRAY  4  Ct  '•  -  *M  N,>  ijNS  INTL  INC  (FOR:  TITU  MSURANCE  MDUSTW 

COALITIONi 
GRAY  4  CO  injBLIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR:  UNITED  AIRLINES) 
FRANCIS  MCGINNIS  AND  REES 
CADILLAC  FAIRVIEW/CAUFORNIA  INC 
AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EXPORTERS  4  IMPORTERS/TEXTILE  4  APPAREL  GRP 


AMERICAN  REFFUEL 

pechiney  corporation 

non  commissioned  officers  assn  of  the  usa 

assooation  of  national  adwrtisers 

new  generation  lobby 

citicorp  capital  inwstors.  ltd 

metropolitan  transit  authority 

san  franosco  pubuc  utiut1e5  commission 

pillsbury  co 

kidder  peabody  4  co  inc 

children's  mfense  fund 

caufornia  hospital  assooatkjn 

chancellor  corporation 

mcdonnell  douglas  corp 

united  companies  life  insurance  companies 

venture  dewlopment  corp 

amerkan  consulting  engineers  counol 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U  S 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS 

HOGAN  4  HARTSON  iFOR  VOLUME  SHOE  CORP) 

BATUS  DC 

INWSTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

ENSERCH  CORPORATION 


"I  SQUARE  WASHINGTON  X  20005.... 

*ASHINCTON  X  20036 , 

■ '  22206 - 


.:       :il4 

■nAJjiu*  i«  77024 

LATHAM  "waFkInS  4  HILLS  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AW  .  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

Do 


ASSOC.'' 

AMfP'."- 

US  ; 

AMtPi.."- 

CITO- 

BEC^' 

NAIi'''M 

DAIC 


■^FWYORK 
-'ECTS 


x'iRHAIIONAL 
>'  SANK 


M  ^   ;  DEALERS  ASSN 
■       •  RESPONSIBLE  DAIRY  PftCY 
I  PPROuuM  L.^.?««tNi  SUPPUERS  ASSN 
COMMUNITY  REOEWLOPMENT  AGENa.  OTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
.1  ORIPWOOD  OUMES 
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Orgwuitiai  or  MMwl  n«| 


lAMES  R  lAKTONQ.  10004  WWHWI  STRffT  SHVW  SHMNC  MO  20901. 

JOHN  H  lUCM  II  .  PO  80>  1U2S  SMI*  MM  CA  92711       

JUUE  S  \ii.  444  NORTH  CAHTOI  ST  NW.  »m  WASHINGTON  K  20001 
k  B  VWIIUR  UGATE.  77  SYCAMORE  ORaE  ORMOW)  BEACH  Fl  32074  .. 
Oo 


TERRY  L  UirmL  80GU  AW  GATES  0«  THOMAS  ORCU.  KW.  #900  KASHMETOI  K  20005 

Do 

Do 

WIlllAM  CfNC  LESHER.  51/  C  STREH  Nt  WASHWCTON  OC  20002 

WTHIEEN  M  LINEHAN.  1875  [YE  SI .  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 .n^i^^-ij^i^i;- 

UPSEN  HAMBERGtR  WHIHEN  i  HAMBERGER.  1725  OESALES  SI .  NW,  #800  WASHMGTQN  K  20036.. 


Dd- 


Do 

Do 
Oo 


DAV10  H  ISSY.  1  Gmf  i  WESHRN  PIAZA  NtW  YORK  NY  10023 

E  GtOfFREY  liniiHAlE.  IlOO  15IH  SIREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

E  f  LIVAUOAIS  IR     1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  *«    NW  WASHIMCTON  DC  20O3«.. 

DAWEl  P  LUCAS  777  14IM  ST    NW,  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    

DAVID  C  LimRElL   1422  W  PEACHTREE  ST  ,  NW.  #612  AIUWIA  GA  30309... 

lYNG  ANO  USHER,  INC.  517  C  STREET  ME  WASHINGTON  DC  2C002   

RICHARD  E  LYNG.  517  C  STREET  N£  WASHINGTON  OC  20002  ^... 

MACMEEKIN  ANO  CUTLER   1331  H  STREET  NW.  #901  WASHINGTON  K  20005. 

OANIEl  C  MAIDONAOO   10000  FALLS  RO    #306  POTOMAC  MD  20854 

Do  ,  - 

EUGENE  I  MAIONE  )R    16002  EOGEWOOO  DRIVE  DUMFRIES  VA  22026 


MaSa'it  PHtiJre  RbiHENMRG  IUNNEY8EVANS,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHRtt  KH.  NW,  #200  WASHIIICTON  OC  20036.. 

Ot _ „.™_.„™ H -". ••■■— 


Ot.. 
Od.. 
Oi.. 


k- 


0P-. 
Dr.. 
Dr.. 


SUSAN  MANES  2030  M  SIREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  „.,^  ii -i^iiv 

FRANK  MANKIEWIC2  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 

LORI  A  MARSOEN   1015  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

EDITH  W  MARSH,  200  W  MORGAN  SI,  #301  RAIEIGH  NC  27601   

ROBERT  L  MARTIN,  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 


DONALD  F  MASSEY  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAO  SIRfH  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 


DAWSON  MAIHIS  8  ASSOCWHS,  1800  M  STRER  MW.  #950  NORTH  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
OAWSON  MAIHIS  1800  M  SIREH  NW  #950  MlRTH  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do  

MARY  HEUN  MAIHIS.  444  NORTH  CAPIIOl  SI .  #711  WASHINGION  K  20001.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


JOSEPH  M  MATTINGIY,  1901  NORTH  I 
MAYBERRY  ANO  LEKHTON.  1667  I  ST 

Do 
Do 
Do 


i  STRET  AWNGTON  VA  22209 

.  9TH  a  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


MAYER  BROWN  (  PUH.  2000  PENNSYLIMNIA  AVtMJE.  NW.  #6500  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.., 

MARTIN  MAYfKlO,  3408  TOLEDO  TERRiW.  #J  HYATTSVIUE  MO  20782 „, 

JERRY  MCANOREWS.  308  E  CAHTOl  ST ,  #10  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

ROSS  L  MCCAIL.  11510  GfORGlA  AVENUl  #115  WHEAION  MO  20902 

MARK  L  MCCONAGHY   1801  K  SI ,  HW   #700  WASHINGION  DC  20006 ~ 

Oo  ,  

MARGARET  H  MCCORMO,  5017  FORBES  AVENUE  PITTSBURGH  PA  15213 _.. 

MCOERMOn  WIIL  8  EMER.',  IIW  «  SIJNW.  #500  WASHINGION  X  20006. 

Oo      


JACK  MCiniMlD  00.  1100  M  STRCH.  Nt  #950  NORTH  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


Do 


JACK  MCOONAIO.  1800  M  STREH,  NW,  #950  NORTH  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 
RCK  MQLHENY,  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20067.:;;Z;;;ZI 


Do 


RICHARD  L  MCGRAW.  950  L  ENFANT  PIAZA,  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 
C  W  MCMIllAN,  2021  K  STREET.  NW  #306  WASHINGTON  X  20006. 


MCNAIR  GLENN  KONOUROS  CORIEY  SINGUTARY  PORTER  8  DtBBlE  1155  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASMMGIW  K  20005.. 

Do 

Oo 


Ol-. 
Dt.. 

k-. 
0*.. 
to... 


lit.. 
Oo 

Do 


JOHN  EDI"AI!0  MCNAllY,  11417  ORIEAMS  WAY  KENSINGION  MO  20895  ;,^v;--.iv;iii  wVi-iii- " 

MEDICAl  DENIAL  DIVERSIFIED  SERVKES,  INC  5372  FREMRKKBURG  ROAD  #106  SAN  ANTOMO  TX  71229....... 

KENNETH  F  MELLEY   1201  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036       - 

MEMEl  lAOlBS  PIERNO  GER<5l  8  ELLSWORTH   1800  M  SIREO,  NW  #100O-N  WASHINGION  X  20036 

EDWARD  I   MERRIGAH  6000  CONNECTOJI  AVE    HW  WASHINGION  X  20815 


EmptoyCF/ONnl 


NATIONAL  TREASURY  EMPLOYEES 

in  THE  PEOm  BE  HEARt  COMM 

JOINT  MAJBIWE  CONGRESS 

EAGU  ENGMURINC.  MC 

EMORYRIODU  AERONAUTICAL  UNIVERSITY 

ALLIANCE  FOR  FAIR  TRADE 

AMERICAN  FAIR  TRADE  COUNOL 

NORTHWEST  APPAREL  8  TEXTILE  ASSN 

LYNG  ANO  LESHER  INC 

PHILIP  MORRIS  INC 

•CUMENCS,  INC 

AIR  TRANSrORI  ASSN 

CALFON  CONSTRUCTION  INC 

GOimjTERS  8  MFORMAIION  MANAGEMENT,  INC 

NATIONAL  FED  OE  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESSES 

NATIONAL  RURAL  LETTER  CARRIERS  ASSN 

PILLS8URY  COMPANY 

UNITED  CHE M  CON  CORPORATION 

WESIFIELD  lANNERf,  INC 

GULF  8  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

PHARMAaUTCAL  MANUFMnURERS  ASSN 

ATIANTC  RICHFIELD  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

OAMY  FARMERS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  DAIRY  POLICY 

LYNG  ANO  LESHER  INC 

YANGT2EK1ANG  MRMENT  MANUF«aURING  CO.  LTD 

AMERICAN  SOC  OF  ANESTHESI010QSI3 

ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROGRAMS 

CSX  CORPORATION 

AUIANCE  FOR  A  COMPETTIIVE  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PETROflNA 

CHRONAR  CORPORATION 

flP<-      ss-     .uH.k  BANK 

GP.     ^v  ^  •:>(1US 

GCV-SM  ^  tMACA 

HOUSING  AMlRia  FOUNDATION 

JAMAICA  WOAOCASTING  CORP 

NEW  WORLD  PICTURES 

PYRAtND  COMPANIES 

RLC  CORPORATION 

ROLLINS  ENVMONMENTAl  SERVKES 

SECURITY  FIRST  GROUP 

TRAWEEK  INVESTMENT  CO  INC 

COMMON  CAUSE 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  MC  (HM   TIIU  RKURANCE  INDUSTRY 

COAIITIONI 
AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOL 
SAN002  CHEMICALS  CORP 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U  S  „ 

GRAY   8  00   PUeUC  COMMUNCATIONS   INT'L.   INC    (FOR    AGRICULTURE   FOR   MARKO 

GRAY  8  CO  PUeUC  CWMUMCAIIONS  MTL  INC  (FOR  CANADIAN  ASBESTOS  INFORMATION 

CENTRE  I 
GRAY    8    CO    PUBIC    COMMUNCATIONS    INTL.    INC    (FOR     LANE    INDUSTRIES,    INC) 
GRAY  8  CO  FTJBlC  COMMUNCATIONS  INT'L  INC   (FOR    TITU  INSURANCE   INDUSTRY 

COALITMN) 
CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP 
COALITION  AGAINST  D0U8U  lAJWTION  INC 
OAWSON  MATHS  8  ASSOOAUS  (FOR  CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP) 
KEEH  COMPANY  (FOR  CARHRH  SAVINGS  8  LOAN) 
KEEFE  COMPANY   FOR  COROISH  8  EMBRY  ASSOCUTES) 
KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  ESSEX  COUNTY) 
KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  NEW  YORK  UNNERSHY) 
KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  PRECISION  CONVERSION  8  RECOVERY) 

KEEFE   COMPANY    (FOR    UNIVERSITY    Of    MEDONE    8    DENTISTRY   Of    WW   JERSEY) 
GAS  APPllANa  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  MC 

EX-^  INC 

CE'i:-.'.  V  ->'KI  CORP 
WHEl  PR00OCT5  INSTITUTE 
UWOM  STATION  VENTURE 

COMPETITIVE  lElECOMMUNCATIONS  ASSN 

SI  ELU  LID,  INC 

PRCE  WAIERHOUSE  (FOR  CEO  lAX  GROUP) 

PRO  WAIERHOUSE  ffOR  DART  8  KRAH.  INC) 

CARNEGIE  MELLON  UNIVERSITY 

CALIFORNIA  ASSN  OF  CHILDREN  S  HOSfHALS 

WVEMLE  DIASnES  FOUNDATION  INTERNATOML 

OUTPATIENT  OPTHALMC  SURGERY  SOOETY 

PUeiC  EMPLOYEES  RTIREMENT  ASSN  Of  COLORADO 

SOCIETY  FOR  OfFO  BASED  SURGERY 

DOW  CORNING  CORP 

ROYAL  ZENITH  OORP 

MO  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR  DOW  CORNING  CORP) 

ita  MCDONALD  CO   FOR  ROYAL  2ENITH  CORPj 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBlC  (iOMMUNCAIIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR  INTERNATMNAl  BROTHERHOOD  Of 

GRAY   I   Co' PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS   MIL   INC    (FOR    KJNGOOH   Of    MOROCCO) 
OOMRUNCAinNS  SAIELLm  CORP 
MOMLIAN  8  FARRELL  ASSOCIATES  MC 

AMALGAMATED  CLOTHMG  8  TEXTKE  WORKERS  UNION 
CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK 

OOMMnTEEHlR  FMANQNG  PUBLC  TRANSPORTATION  FAQLITIES 
CRS  SnRRME,  MC 

DMntniAn.  MC 

ENSERCH 

ESPERAN2A  ENERGY  CO 

HOSPHAL  CORP  Of  AMERCA 

INIELLECIUAL  PROPERTY  OWNERS.  MC 

MKERI  E  XJUANO  8  ASSOCUTES 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANO  CO 

SABINE  CORPORATION 

TEXAS  OIL  8  GAS  CORP 

WESSEIY  ENERGY  CORP 

UAG  ALUMNI  ASSN 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

CITY  Of  HOPE  NATL  MEDICAL  8  REHABILnATION  HOSPHAL 

JOHN  TUDOR 
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ANDREA  L  METHVEN.  1050  17TH  STREH.  NW   •  •«  •L.S«iM(--  »  nc  20036 

DAVn  R  MCA.  FIORIOA  PETROUUH  MSTTTU^I         >»»  y<*'^  K     #F  210  TALLAHASSEE  f\.  32303.. 

LAURIE  MCHEL  1850  K  STREFI,  NW.  #1100  »*i^i«tv  >  X  :y*.<k 

ROGER  E   MIDOIETON,  1615  H  STREH.  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20062 

HARRIS  MILLER  8  ASSOCIATES.  1000  WHSON  BIVO ,  #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

Do  

MILLER  CANFIELD  PADDOCK  8  STONE.  SUITE  1200  1015  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20005.. 
MILLER  HAMILTON  SNIDER  8  DOOM  PO  BOX  46  MOBILE  AL  36601 

Do  _. 

AMY  )  MILLMAN.  1875  EYE  ST ,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

'  "wi  MottfT'  ;i?ccoN«ma/T  AVE  nw  Washington  x  20036 

:   M-  :■  Kt,:  T«irt>.>       v  .  "'Bfr  im   |»scil  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


_.. 

w  .•.-■ 

.  i,    -.i^^tn,   :  :;  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037  

[V 

W'K\ijMtRY  8  MURPHY  2555  M  STREH.  NW.  #100  WASHINGTON  U  20037 „. 

Hi) 

Do 

SARAH  MUYSKENS.  1400  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

STEPHEN  M  NACLER  533  SOUTH  AVENUE  WEST  WESIFIELD  NJ  07090 -.. 

NEILL  MULIENH0L2  MAW  8  SEEGER,  900  1/TH  SI,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20006 — 

PAUl  W  NEWTON  6060  HftLOW  HIU  LANE  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22152 

L,,|}^,,  ■   ,,r,Mcy„,r»i,   5'v  H8EMARU  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20016 

-■  AHA-   .  ■-',■.  .»  )  \     .!  "  llio  IJTHSI.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  tt  20036.. 

^    '.  M  '^H  ■.*■.,.  !,■    NW,  #704  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

.n^MiAM   Nui.   ..i«.  .  If  >  "tti   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

0  CONNOR  i  HANNAN   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20006 - 

Do 

Do,. 

Do.. 


Do.. 
Do 


BARTLEY  M  O'HUIA.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

Oo     


ANNE  MARIE  OTUEFE.  1200  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036. 
KKEPH  ONEIL  3255  GRACE  T""  NW  WASW't^TON  X  20007.. 
0  NEILL  ANO  HAASE,  PC    '.r    ■,•  *  -,iM^,- s: 
XKEPH  P  ONEIIL,  1616  H  :■•;:•   h*  **..- K 
JANA  R  OAXLEY    :776  F  SIRiti    IK  *'..,'-'•  ' 
OPPfNHEiMER  WOLFF  FOSTER  SHEPAF    \    ■*>•■ 
~;liuv  1    TyfpiY    ;735  (  ^j^p   v*  *^.  -  •>   ' 
»Li'  n  'I.''  'ti,:'  :«iiii"'    .111  «  i. 


NW  #1110  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

•<X  20006 

■  X  20006.. 


:3I7  F  STREH.  NW.  #700  WASHMCTON  K  20004.. 

'•  DC  20006 

-*  #250  wAwiNCTdii'oc"20o64!I!;i!!!;Zi;!;Z!;! 


■s    -  I 

Oc. 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


*«SHINGTON  K  20037.. 


Do ~~__ — 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

PAUL  WEISS  iSiDwiiMnwi'o^^ 

ENOeOn  PEABOOY.  71  SPIT  BROOK  ROAD  NASHUA  NH0366b'.''''.'.''"".'l'l'II!I!!I!!Z!!.' 

Do 

RUSSELL  H  PEARSON,  1156  15TH  STREH,  NW,  #1015  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ESTHER  PETERSON  7714  13TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20012 

WIUIAM  C  PHELPS.  2929  ALLEN  PARKWAY  HOUSTON  TX  77019 

PHOENK  ASSOOAnS.  LTD.  1101  15TH  ST .  NW.  #710  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

P1ERS0N  BAU  8  DOWO.  1200  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

DANIEL  I  PIUERO  II.  PC.  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

PtLLSBURY  MADISON  8  SUTRO.  1667  ki5I,NWr#i  1^0^ 

Do „ 

PIPER  8  MAR8URY.  888  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

VIRGINIA  L  PITCHER.  2000  L  ST .  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „.. 

MCHELE  POLLAH  1909  K  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 


EOWARO  I  PORCARO,  1025  CONNEaCUT  AVE.  NW.  #1010  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

PRESTON  IHORGRRKiM  ELUS  8  HOLMAN,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


Do. 
Do,, 


JOEL  PRITCHARD.  BOGU  t  GATES  ONE  THORHS  CMCLt,  NW.  #900  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

Do  

Do  

STUART  (   »•■*    •      ':6PtNNSnVANttAVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

COUNCIL  1800  M  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

MOiiifTvii  •Vt»U'  SPPiNGtiflD  NJ  07840 

■-  --I/':-   H*  sex:'-*  X  20036 

M  ^«,,-  ^  .*>,*, «  -  ST    NW,  #1100  WASHMCTON  K  20005. 

-•*>,■    ■<»    .       *i.i-ii»CTON  DC  20005 „ 

:ii,i,.  •>;■  »,:    •iw   «,    <  *i;,i- NirON  DC  20036 

>•-  rS>-»i  =,.:   n'  xX'-iC-  'INANOAL  CENTER  MIAMI  a  33131. 

.-»  ytii-    m,  i,ic,r^iiiijy,  DC  ."jOOti  , 


PUBLC  !>llf>  ■■>  -:' 
LAWRENO  ■•  •"'  ^ 
MICHAEL  1  J  <,-«.>.' I 
THOMAS  (    '•••    ..-.».> 

.;    -»,_         .VW     . 


MCHAEL  L  REED,  1100  15Th 
REID8  PRIEST   111!  :9T>'  '•• 
;EVM  REM8A.  li:      !-    •> 
JOHN  J  RHODES.  HI*    *  >,  • 
RCE  POR^R8SEll.•■ 
Do 
Do 


KASHINGTON  DC  200O5... 

:*  X  20036       

"*  X  20005 


.VANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006.. 

.mlSVILLf  KY  40202 


HEATHER  S  RBHAROS.  1010  WBCONSM  AVE    NW  «8fld  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

RCHARO  RICHARDS,  CRAH  8  RICHARDS  10'/  '•♦t»I»:    ■-?<,*    -wr  HW  6TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  X  20007.. 

RIOOEU  FOX  HOlRbYD  8  JACKSON.  PC    77 ■  KV--  x  -  *  -    ,:.iS    *^SHiNGTON  X  20005  

NORBERI  J  RIEDY  JR.  1400  EYE  STREH.  NW  *Aif.il^,;J^  j.  .^„'.; 

VALENTIN  RIVA  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

RWKJN  RAWER  DUNNE  8  BAYH.  1575 1  STREH  NW.  #1025  WASHMCTON  K  20005 _ 

Do  

DlANNi  ROGERS  815  16IH  S-REH  HW  WASHINGTON  X  20006      

MARGARET  ROGERS,  1025  CONNEaCUI  AVE    NW   #409  WASHINGION  K  20036 

TERRELL  A  ROGERS,  1  WIIDWOOO  ROAD  COR>i!..*  '>  ■"\":      

RHONO  RUDOLPH  ROTH,  1255  23RO  STREET   ■**  *<,'■  N  'TN  X  20037 

X3HNH  ROUSSELOI   1101  15TH  SI    NW   »>:    tiK.-"    JliK20Wi 

EUGENE  F  ROWAN,  2550  M  STREH  HW  WASHINGION  X  20037 

Do  - 

EUGENE  I  RUAHE.  1325  G  STREH,  NW.  #1003  WASHMCTON  X  20005.. 


RUSSO  WATTS  ROaiNS  8  PIAH.  1033  N  FABFAX  STREH.  #205  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314.. 

Oo  

Do 


Enploycf/ChEfrt 


nMcaMC 

MBBM  KIMUIM  MSmUTE 
BMIMD  SMMI JWKK  (  KBBOU 

CHAMOER  or  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U  S 
NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

US  ENGIISH 

LfELAWk  jmr-  KQ^r  jjuMissioti 

CAMP  >RMOUCH!  BARS>-      ^*  SEARS  ROEBUCK  8  CO) 

COlONiA.  BANCGROJf   'M 

PHIlIf  M(WJ    !* 

iShaN  .'Cr>,«i  L  BtA^i    ^C»  NOffKXJ  SOUTHERN  CORP) 

?ASi>i  =,;.^»K  »TWER  COOPERATIVE 
KWitlM  im'''  TRADE  ALLIANCE.  INC 
«>l&»-|0»>  y  (»[YHOUND  TR«K  OPERATORS  OF  AMERCA 
>i  MKX  l«ANUFACnjRERS  ASSN 
■3!Wi:  :iBT  HUNAGEMENI  SYSTEMS 
IXMOt  i  uSSfClATES 

■«'  :>  ^POSl-lC* 

INSiJRkNG  x<^iK  I,   >i'y<u-f»i  SYSTEMS  CORP 

NA"IO»H,  ■?ilkS..iP-  ■»»."'•■■  .HON 
IIJ-N3K4.  -f./CxP-  ■l«f».:'>!L.  „>(ION 
i,-»"jvi,i-:?v  M'lOdAi  LIFI  INSURANCE  CO 

^tD^kA;lO^  >  sinAVIORAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  8  COGNITIVE  SCIENCES 

ALLWCE  FOR  CAPITAL  ACCESS 

CAUFORNIA  STUDENT  LOAN  FIHANa  CORF 

CHEMWASTE 

CONNAUGHT 1A80RAI0RIES.  INC 

INTERNATIONAl  RAGOUT  SPORTS  ASSN 

US  '  A»  .'ii'i;!*'!!'*. 

COlO(,»:.   M.«,t:,:n.  .*»,;  DEALERS  ASSN 

INTERHJ'OKA,  ,M(*  .»  BRCWAYERS  8  ALLIED  CRAFTSMEN 

NORfOUL  SOUTHERN  CORP 

AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSN 

GRAY   8   CO   PUBLIC   COMMUNCATIONS   MTL   WC    (FOR    KINGDOM   Of   MOROCCO) 

HOUSING  AMEPK>     >.i:.»'tON 

AMERICAN  Rf     •:-;t>:», 

NATIONAL  ASSN  J-  MANui*aURERS 

KOREAN  FOOTWEAR  tXOORTERS  ASSN 

NATMNAl  TREASURE  EMP'.OnES  UNION 

CH2MHIU 

HERMAN  MIUiR.  INC 

BROWNSVIUi  SHRIMP  ASSN 

COMP'.''^P,.m:  :3«P0RATK)N 

CROW,-'  WWMt  aiRPORATION 

ORtOL.iiL  oilfjye    SIZE  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE  (DBSC) 

FUNT  INDUSTRIES 

KAISEF!  ALUMINUM  8  CHEMICAL  CORP 

UTTON  INDUSTRIES,  MC 

LOAN  AMERICA  FINANCIAL  CORP 

MAISON  MVCAinN  CO 

PITTSTON  COAL  CO 

TIAC  CORP  OF  AMERICA 

YAMAHA  EUCTRONCS  CORP,  U  SA 

ALLIANCE  FOR  CAPITAL  ACCESS 

NEC  CORP  AND  NEC  AMERICA.  INC 

OPPOSE  ■  COLORADO  PUBLC  EMPLOYEE  RHIREMENT  ASSN 

PUBLC  EMPLOYEES  RETIREMENT  ASSN  OF  COLORADO 

J,C  PENNEY  CO.  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATCN  OF  CONSUMERS  UNIONS 

AMERICAN  GENERAL  CORPORATION 

NORFOU  SOUTHERN  CORP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  BIOMEOCAL  RESEARCH 

AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

INVESTMENT  CO  INSTITUTE 

MNTAL  CARE  OF  AMERCA  INC  R J  REYNOLDS  DEVELOPMBir  CORP 

QUAOREX  CORPORATXX 

USAIR.  INC.  H  AL 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  Of  EMERGENa  PHYSICIANS 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RHIRED  PERSONS 

METROFOlfTAN  UFE  8  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 

AlASM  PULP  CORP 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  ON  COMPENSATKIN  INSURANCE 

REINSURANa  ASSN  OF  AMERCA 

ALLIANCE  FOR  FAIR  TRADE 

AMERICAN  FAN)  TRADE  COUNOL 

NORTHWEST  APPAREL  8  TEXTILE  ASSN 

NATIOHAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

REYES  MARTIN 

FMANCIAL  EXECUTIVES  INSTITUn 
CSX  CORP 

ENSERCH  CORPORATION 

THOMSON  ZEHR  BOHRER  WERTH  ADORNO  8  RAZOOK    (FOR    BURGER  KING  CORP) 

MILLER  8  CHEVAUER  CHID 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURER'S  ASSN 

DIILON  REAO  8  CO,  INC 

ACADEMY  OF  GENEitAL  DENTISTRY 

WESTERN  SAVINGS  8  LOAN  ASSN 

KHA  GROUP  APPEAL  LEGAL  FUND 

RESOIRtMC 

TEXAS  EOUCATHN  FOUNOATUN 

GROCERY  MMUFMnURERS  ff  AMERICA,  MC 

ESQUEL  ENTERmSES  LTD 

H  F  AHMANSON  8  COMPANY 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

80RG  WARNER  CORPORATION 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RALWAY  AMUNE  8  STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

SOOHY  Of  THE  PlASnCS  MOUSTRY.  MC 

HAUCK  8  ASSOCIATES  INC 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  CHAM  DRUG  STORES 

REVCO  D.S.,  MC 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FUND 

BAGBAZZARLTD 

OC  ENTERPRISES 

HENRY-RK3IARD  COMPANY,  INC 


>qM!)f, 


CC^"' 


\  (  ,  h. 


K!  (■  OKI)  .    f  |(  )I    vl- 


October  31,  1985 


October  31,  1985 


CO  N  ( >  R  ESSION AL  RECORD— HOUSE 


29907 


Orianntan  or  Indwduil  nmi 


Do.. 

Od.. 

Oi... 

(k... 

Oi.. 

Di.. 

Dt.. 

Dg 

Do 


MYRON  G  SANDtFEl)  IH.  1100  M  ST .  NW,  ||I9M  NORTH  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


Do. 
Do 


RICHMD  N  SAWAYA.  1333  NfW  HAMPSHIK  AVf ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MOWL  8  SCANION.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  ST ,  SW.  #102  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.... 

ROeiN  M  SCHACHTER   1801  K  SI .  NW.  #;00  WASHINGTON  OC  20C06  

lAURIf  S  SCHAfFER,  1120  CONHEnOT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

GREGORY  R  scon   1875  EVE  ST ,  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


SCMSNER  HAll  k  THOMPSON,  SUITE  /OO  1875  EYE  SIREf.  NW  WASHINCTOH  DC  20006.. 


Oi.. 
Dl.. 
Do 


THOHIAS  ANDREW  SCUEIY  950  I  ENFANT  PLAM.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.. 
J  PETER  SlGAll,  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007  


Do  

TERRY  L  SERIE.  1619  *IASSACHUSETTS  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  ■;i^-;^--y--: 
SEYFARTH  SHAW  FAIRWEATHER  (  GERAIOSON.  1111  19IH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

THOtMS  A  SHALIOW,  1220  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005         .__^...... 

«  ANNE  SINaEY  SHARIACR,  1010  WISCONSIN  AVE  NW,  #800  WASHING'ON  DC  20007.,.. 
SHEA  t  GOULD  330  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017  

Do 


C  DOUGIAS  SHELBY  FIORIDA  POROIEUII  COUNOt  325  JOHN  KNOX  RO.  #F210  TAUAHASStt  Fl  32303.. 
SIDIEY  t  AUSTIN,  1722  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MARK  k  SIEGEl  I  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  368  400  NORTH  CAPITOlSTREn^NWWASHIMGtWOiCMbbi'.'.'.'.Z 


I)*.. 

Da.. 

Do. 


WILLIAM  A  SIGNIR,  444  NORTH  CAPfTOl  ST.  NW,  #711  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

Do - 

g t 

s- ' 

Do 

Do 


WILLIAM  DOUGIAS  SIMON,  1330  BURLINGTON  STStH  EAST  HAMILTON  ONTARIO.  CANADA  LW  315.. 

TERI  I  SIMPSON   1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _._ 

SKADOEN  ARPS  SLATE  MEAGHER  i  fLOM,  919  18TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DIANE  E  SMITH  8881  ROSEMONT  DETROIT  Ml  48228   ,  

HAROtD  W  SMITH  208  LAUREL  DRIVE  PEEHSAIIL  NY  10566  — . 

JOHN  8  SPEARS,  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

DAVID  P  STANG,  PC    SUITE  601  1629  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _ 

RANDOLPH  J  STAYIN,  1620  EYE  ST ,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

J  C  STEEN  412  FIRST  STREH,  S£,  #301  WASHINGTON  K  20003  

STEPTOE  t  JOHNSON  CHTD,  1330  CONNtaiClI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 -... 

LUTHER  )  STRANGE  III   1100  15TH  STREET  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

SUSAN  SIUEBING  311  FIRST  SI,  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20001 „. 

CHARLES  S  SULLIVAN,  #11  15TH  ST ,  N{,  #6  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

MARTY  R  SULLIVAN  PO  BOX  970  FT  WORTH  IX  76101  

PAULINE  SULLIVAN  #11  15TH  SI    NE,  #6  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 


SUTHERLAND  AS8IIL  1  BRENNAN   1666  K  SIREH  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DONNAE  L  SUTHERLIN  225  EAST  NORTH  STREET   #A  INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46204 

DAVID  L  SWANSON  CRAR  i  RK>IARDS  105O  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST  ,  NW,  6TH  a  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

DEBORAH  SWART2  fCONOMC  CONSULTING  SERVK5S.  INC  1320  19TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do  

Do  

WILLIAM  R  SWEENEY  IR    220  EYE  ST  ,  ME,  #210  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

ROBERT  D  SWUEY  IR    1133  19TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - 

RCHARD  P  SWKiWT   1010  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

RONALD  G  SYKES,  1660  L  STREr,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  — 

JAMES  G  iniRICK,  1156  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #1015  WASHINGTON  K  20005 — - 

DAVID  D  TEWS  105O  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

DOUGIAS  E  THIERWECHTER   1800  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   

THOMPSON  HINE  4  FIORY,  1920  1 '■    x*   »"   *'':""<GTON  X  20036  

PARKER  D  THOMSON  200  SOUTH         >  -  -XiTHEASI  FINANOAl  CENTER  MIAMI  FL  33131 

THOMSON  2E0ER  BOHRER  WERTH  >  ■  -v     ,  OiW  BBCAYNE  BLVO  4900  SOUTHEAST  FINANCM.  CJNTW  WA*  Fl  33131 . 

WHITNEY  C  TILT  645  PENNSYLVANIA  M!    «  i»*.5nii^iuN  X  20003 

lEFFREY  B  TRAMMELL  3255  GRAO  STREO  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

I  C  TURNER   1125  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  

UNITED  INTERNATIONAL  CONSULTANTS,  1800  DIAGONAL  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

VAN  DYK  ASSOCIATES,  INC  755C  M  "-    NW   II W.  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

CHRISTINE  I  VAUGHN,  1  •■-  >■      ^-    -■   WASHINGTON  X  20036___,       ■,_j,^-;j^--^j;y; 

VERNER  LIIPEERT  BERNHA^     -  .^,      ^  -,50  L  STREET,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KURI  VORNDRAN,  2030  M  .  • : .     ■"■  *-      -^      ^    ■      *m  

VORYS  SATER  SEYMOUR  i  PtASi,  iili  i  SIRLi:   NW   #;;!1  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ~ 

WALD  HARKRAOER  i  ROSS   1300  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

CHARES  E  WALKER  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  1130  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O06 

R  DUFFY  WALL  4  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1317  F  STRtH.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

Do 

Do  

MILLIE  WATERMAN  5256  CORDUROY  ROW)  MENTOR  OH  44060    ^■■■••.■;;...;iv;;;i^-^  •";;;-• 

WEINER  MCCAfFREY  BROOSKY  4  KAPIAII.  PC    1350  NEW  YORK  AV{.  MW.  #100  IIMSMMGTON  OC  20006 

Do - " 

DAVID  WEBS.  777  iimsrKft.  I*  i*s^  

JOHN  F  WELCH,  655  15TH  STREET,  NW.  #1200  WASHINGTON  X  20005  ;:j-;j:-;j^ - 

WELLFORO  WEGMAN  KRULWCH  4  HOfF,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #450  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do , 


Oi.. 
Oi.. 

Do 


4:: 


G  FRANKLIN  WEST  499  S  CAPITOL  ST.  SW,  #507  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

HARRY  H  WESI8AY  III,  1615  H  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  200«^„   -■— lii^i^wi-^ii-'iliKi- 
WULER  REYNOLDS  HARRISON  4  SCHUlI.  INC,  SUITE  600  1317  F  STREH,  NW  KMSMNGTON  OC  200(4 

JOHN  C  WHIIAKER,  SUITE  39  1850  K  a,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20d3i6'':.:ZZ.:Z:™""Z" 

WILLIAM  R  WHITE  BRICKER  4  ECKLER  888  17TH  STREET  NW   #1050  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MARY  FRANCS  WIONER,  1620  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


I  MK>IAfL  WILLARO  WILLARD  4  ARnAd  COMMUNOTK)NS  405  CAPITtt  ST ,  #809  CHARUSTON  IN  25301.. 
WILLIAMS  4  JENSEN,  PC,  1101  CONNEHCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


Einptiiicr/Clant 


Orfjiuitoi  n  Mwiluil  ftn 


HOUDAY  FAIR,  INC 

MANAGEMENT  INSIGHTS  INC 

ll£TROfW.ITAN  ANALYSIS  4  RHRIEVAl  SYSTEMS,  INC 

NORFUK  SOUTHERN  CORP 

REED  ROBERTS  TAX  CREDIT  ASSISTANa  CORP 

SARNE  CORPORATHN 

SERKOISIMON 

SMCO  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 

IHANSOHK)  FINANCIAL  CORP 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR  COAUTWN  FOR  THE  AOVANaMENT  Of  INDUSTRIAL  lECHNaO- 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR  DOW  CORNING  CORP) 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO  IFOR  ROYAL  2ENITH  CORP) 

ATIANTC  RICHFIELD  (tO 

COALITUN  TO  STOP  GOVERNMENT  WASTE 

PRO  WAIERHOUSE 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

■MM*  |M  M^OMC    IM* 

PROVnCNT  IH  t  ACQDENI  INSURANCE  CO 

ST  PAUL  COMPANIES 

TRANSAMERKA  CORPORATION 

TRANSAMERCA  OCQOENTAl  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

COMMUNICATIONS  SAIEUITE  CORP 

GRAY  4  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCAIIONS  INT'l,  INC  (FOR  INTERNAIKMAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF 

lEAMSnRS)  

GRAY    4    CO    PUBLK:   COMMUNICATIONS   MTL    INC    (FOR    KINGDOM    OF    MOROCCO) 
AMERiaN  PAPER  INSHIUIE   INC 
FUIBJ  "fwr 

jm  institute 
'■  'jrers  of  america.  inc 

s:tRWAY,  INC.  ETAL 

Al 
AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSnTUTE 
PEORIA  XXIRNAL  STAR  INC 
WHOlfSALlRS  GORUP 
ARCHER  DANIELS  MIX  AND  COMPANY 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RCO 
MONEY  STORE 

POWER  AUTHORITY  OF  'Hf  STATE  Of  NEW  YORK 
KEEFE  COMPANY       -       =»-  -  mmERCE  OF  PUERTO  RCO) 

KEEFE  CUMPANY       •      .        ■  ^  »      -•  HOSPnAL  ASSN) 
KEEFE  COMPANY    •   -    ».■^•    -  -     ■-    .cTSj 

KEEFE  COMPANY  (F0«  .p'jLRtQ  RCC  iXNOMiC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION) 
KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  SOLAR  LOBBY) 
KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  TARGETED  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS) 
KEEFE  COMPANY  iFOR  ZUCXERT  SCOUTT  RASENBERGER  4  WHNSON) 
DOfASOD  INC 

NATHNAL  MASS  RCAILING  INSTITUTE 
CALIFORNIA  STUKNT  LOAN  FINANCE  CORP 
ARTI<;iS  WOOUCTS  CEUBRITY  DEVELOPMENT 


Do.. 


STEVEN  W  WILLIAMS,  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

WILLKIE  FARR  4  GALLAGHER,  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

G  PHFR  WILSON  249  MAHLAND  AVENUE  PO  BOX  1119  ALIAMONTE  SPRINGS  FL  32701., 

WINSTON  4  STRAWN,  #500  2550  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

Do         


Do 


WINTHROP  STIMSON  PUTNAM  I  ROBERTS.  1155  CONNECnCUT  AVt.  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


Do 


ROBERT  V  WmCK.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 


Do 


WAITER  J  WITEK  JR,  777  14TH  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

G  KENT  WOODMAN  818  OONNECTCUT  AVE    «w  mkS^imm  rr  20006 

DOUGLAS  A  WOODWARD  STELCO  TOWER  P    '  H       •       o^      -AMILION  ONTARIO.  CANADA  UN  3TI.. 

WILSON  W  WYAnjR,  1825  K  SI,  NW,  #t      t,L.--      s    .     _■:,%   

EDWARD  L  YINaiNG,  1120  CONNEQCUI  A.i    H*  •Aorihv^luft  X  20036 

JUDITH  ZIEWAa   1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 


Employer /Ckent 


NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  HOME  CARE 

US,  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

NATIONAl  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSN 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNAL  AUDOORS.  MC 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SEAT  un  MANUFACTURERS 

CNA  FINANCM.  CORP 

QUEEN  CnV  HOME  HEALTH  CARE 

ASEA.INC 

LF  HUTTON,  MC 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNKATHNS   INTL   INC   (FOR    AGRCULTURE   FOR   MARKH 

ORBfTED  POUOES) 
GRAY  4  CO  »)P  t    :»M  IM  »»<S  INTL  INC  (FOR  LANE  INDUSTRIES) 
NATIONAL  O   •  ■  *. '  »" 

BASKIN  4  S''  ■•>_     ;  _       *  ».1R«)U  SOUTHERN  CORP) 
STELCO,  INC 
BATUSDC 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 
NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEKRATHN 


AM-. 

->. 

Gl" 
TR«^  A 

USAjk 

INt    tl 

V!V5 


'HE  OTY  OF  YONKERS,  NEW  YORK 
'RAILWAY  AIRLINE  4  STEAMSHIP  CURKS 


-       ■.  naUSTER  (FOR  EFFECTIVE  SPRAY  CONTRtt  ORGANIZATION) 
"      ',  HOILISTER  (FOR  JAMES  GRAHAM  BROWN  FOUNDATUN) 
'  -  ,iR  4  ASSOCi  (FOR  AUSON  GAS  TURBINE  DIV) 

RULi  OI  JIW  COMMfTTE 

SONAT  INC 

COMPUTER  4  BUSWESS  EOUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

OTIZENS  UNITED  FOR  REHABILnATON  OF  ERRANT5 

TEXAS  ELECIRtt  SERVICE  CO 

CmZENS  UNITED  FOR  REHABIUTAIKJN  Of  ERRANTS 

SERVO  INDUSTRIES  CWL  TO  PRESERVE  CASH  METHOD  ACCOUNTING 


CIEAN  COAL  lECHNA'  v 
LUGGAGE  4  LEAT--- 
NAnONAl  «NfTW>«- 
NECXWWP  '."'■       '« 
NATKJNAi   V      ¥  - 
MOCOWW 
G^  ■    -     « 


nj.'TiON 

>■«>.  •4CTURERS  OF  AMERCA,  INC 
•  -     •  *8  ASSN 

■  HOPMENT  CORP 

N't 


K- mtr^9  AMERCA,  INC 
3RP 

••C 
■  ,iSLTO 

*00uaRS  COUNOL 
.    BOHRER   WERTH   AOORNO 


4   RAZOOK    (FOR    BURGER   KMG  CORP) 


^AJ^  SOOETY 

PUBLIC  COMMUNOIIKINS  INTL.   INC 


NA "  ^-SA,  s.^ . 
GRA'  4  Oj 
COALITION) 
INTERNATIONAL  UWON  OF  OPERATING  ENGINEERS 

AMERCAN  GAS  ASSN 

PARIBAS  ASSn  MANAGEMENT  INC 

JOHN  TUDOR 

COMMON  CAUSE 

*.,■' 
C* 
*.    ■  I 
w  ■. 
NiO   ■ 
N»      ' 


(FOR    THU   INSURANa   INDUSTRY 


t  CALCADOS  M  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL  H  AL 
■  trv  !  INT  L  COMPETITNENESS 

i     M,CION 
■M  -    ajNOL 


x  -         •     «ENIS  4  lUtfHERS 
C~  ,«  .     -■•'    ^    i.'CRR 
U,ii  I,  M.,..,.^.-!-  ^A.^fiOA0 
1ASX  FORa  ON  USURY  LiGSLATKIN 
NATONAl  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 
SAFE  BUODINGS  ALLIANO 
FAMKY  SERVO  AMERCA 
lUKENS  INC 


MiV" 

M 

l>v-> 

f 


NA  .vNft.^ 


•>      i-NERSHIPS 

''    '    *SSEN  PHARMACEUnCAlS.  MC 

!NC 
•f  THE  U  S 


ASAM 

■  ■  ■  *»«C 


.liANaCO 


AMERCAN  INS1  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLC  ACCOUNTANTS 
GOIDOMEFSB 


'Htun- 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS  ' 


October  31,  1985 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1985: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  or  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  'X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an    X"  below  the  letter  "P "  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X "  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  '"i."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year;    19., 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                  1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark   one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee") 
(11)  "Employer '.-To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B ". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  RepKjrts  a.id  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(li)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  S'.—RevorU  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  ntuned.  and  the  comributlon  of  each  member  is  to  l)e  specified;  (6)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  Iwth  persons  as  "employers '—is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None. " 


Note  on  Item  'C  ".— (a)  The  expression  'in  connection  with  legislative  interests. "  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions. 
amendmenU.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— 5302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  InteresU.  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly  "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  cormection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  nt  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numl>ers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  i6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  Quarterly  "  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly""  Report,  disregard  this  item  "'C4'"  and  fill  out  Items  '  D"  and  'E  "  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a    Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.* 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing] 

PAGE  1 « 


October  31,  1985  CONGRESSIONA!    RECORD— IIOUSE  2y9(»H 

Note  on  Item  "D.""— (o)  In  General  The  term  'contribuliun  mtiudes  anythxny  ui  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  ust;, 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."'  ""The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legtUly  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion "—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ip  This  Report  Is  por  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General.  Item  "D""  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(li)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessmenU.  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore.  In  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ip  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5""  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12""  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 

be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests, 
(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  SSOO  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  ""None."'  WTile  ""None"  in  the  space  following  the  numtjer. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  ,  Jf!;om  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ GifU  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^^   ^ave  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  14    in  the  case  of  each  contributorwliose  contributions  (Including 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  loans)  during  the   "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  toul  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8    $                Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter  (Add    "6"  thU    page,    tabulate    data    under    the    headings     "Amount""    and 

j^nd  "7")  '"Name  and  Address  of  Contributor"";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 

.  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

Loans  Received  lowing  example: 
"The  term    contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  foan  .  .  .  —Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  (  "Period  "  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

^^=^=^=z^^^=^=^^=^^^=^^^=^^^^=^^^  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E  ".— (a)  In  General  "The  term  expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6'")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  ""E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

I  I ?y»'"^  relations  aiid  advertising  services  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

2-  » W»gfs.  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^^  ^^^^^,j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^.  ^^^^j^  pj^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^ 

0  .  <-./.  .    K  .,  »^„  w,„i„„  r^„o,^<.,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

1  * G^f  t  °r  '°"Hn^u'L°,^  T.Mil^nH,?H^^rti,trihntion  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Dat*  or 

4-  » Pr'nlfd  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  ^^^^..  ..^^^^  ^^  Address  of  Recipient. "  "Purpose."  Prepare 

c    .  «??*  V,     M,    „.  > n«..  .,.iii»i=..  »to  ^  such  tabulation  In  accordance  With  the  foUowlng  example: 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6$ Telephone  and  telegraph  .,  _,._,_,  .,  „  ^    -. 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount      DaU  or  Dates-Name  and  Address  of  Recipient-Purpose 

8   * ^'  o^*^"  ^.'J,'?*7?""^!t ,  .HH  -i"  thr^nav,  ■«"i  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  LouU. 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add    1    through    8   )  '  •  ..,»_,.,  j         „,,       i  ... 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.-Printlng  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "MarshbanksBlll." 

"^  $2,400.00    7-15.  8-15.  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Loans  Made  to  Others  Washington.  D.C.-Publlc  relations 

"The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a      .  .loan  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(b).  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  ocivi^c  ai.  vow  v/v  i^ 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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OONFOICHIlMt''  .    -       1      -       V*    x.iUEIUOJIU 

ilCTION,  INC.  333  Pt  11, •_.»_»,.  1,1    _:«(..,,.■..    .*   .     0003 

CHARIES  ADAMS.  6324  VAOIU  Ml .  «323  WOODLAND  HIIlS  CA  91367.. 


X)HN  1  ADAMS.  2000  PdlNSnvAMA  AVE .  NW.  il>900  WASHINGTON  X  2000(„ 

Do,  

Do      

KiNNTH  R  ADAMS.  1150  K  STMn.  NW.  #210  WASMINCTON  DC  2000( 

ADAMS  QUACUNeUSM  HEMIMG  (  STUART.  PO  BOX  394  COIUMBU  SC  2920?.- 
SAM  ADAMS.  600  MARYUNO  AVE    SW  #'00  WASHINGTON  K  20024 


EnMw/CM 


CMMWR  or  COMMERCE  V  THE  US. .. 

COMMON  CAUSE        

AMERtAN  BAAERS  ASSN    

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS'  ASSN 

SOOETY  Of  AMERICAN  flORBR 


THOMAS  I  ADAMS  JR .  1201  PENNSvtVANIA  «VE 
SANDRA  liEAOAMS0N.P0  3<-i  i"'  '   *«.>■.■ 

HoesoN  H  Aococn  700ANrt.-.*       .•    ■ 

ADOUa  DINAN  (  MASTRtANI  ;  <<v     . 

TOBERTO  ADERS   i?5C  »  S'.-       i*  *^.  v- 
TERRANCE  M  AOIHOCX.  II;  ^«    • 

AEROSPAa  INDUSTRIES  ASSH    ■  i»  -i  ^    - 
AGENCY  FOR  IN$TRW"<*».        .   «*   ^>  ■ 
AGENDAS  INHRHAim*.    ■       ,    x    t.n,  ■ 
ROBERTS  AuHAN   :a   NI,*.m  i.      •■»  «»,. 
CREIGHH  AGNEW,  1625  Hi      -       '*   •■ 
DAVID  i  AHO   1090  VERMON' 
DEBORAH  t   •'«!*     -  -  - 
HERBERT  Ai.-  '     •  <■ 
AIR  CONOriL*  si    i  ■■  ..  ,. 
AIR  PROOOCIb  i  '.!•■».  A 
AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTR(»   '  -  ■■    • 
RANDOa  H  AIRES 


NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 „ 

-M  X  20026 

-ASE  NY  10527 

.'lUF   HW  ||>2S0  WASHmcniN  U  20036...- 

*  ■      .<*  

'K     -    ON  DC  20036     

.<      ST    NWWASHM6lalK^00^t.. 
l  *■•     «  IN  47401 

y  *  'onwi  mil.. 

■     »    •     )001     

.»     •<     IXTVXH 

♦  »    ■    '9005   „ 


■';I   HH  #1101  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

••   "  ;    1  Ml  WILSON  BIVO  ARIINCTONVA  22209 „.- 

nNNSYlVANIA  AVE    NW  #265  WASHtNGTON  DC  2000f  .. 
:  NOITH  urn  STREH   #410  ARLINGTON  VA  22201.. 

»i,A  AVENUE.  NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 „ 

MICHAEL  A  ASENBERG.  488  16IH  St.  NW.  #610  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

AMN  GUMr  STRAUSS  HAUER  t  FEIO.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW.  #400  WASNMCION  DC  20036.. 
Do 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  HIGHER  EOUCATICN  OONSOimUH 

CHAD  THERA«UTICS  _ 

ETHYL  COREOWnON  

INTERNATIONM  TELECOHMUNaiaS  SUOUIE  OKMIUIDI- 

VEPCO  __-. 

CA80I  CORTORAIION... 

U  S  CAJITAl  CORP 

HATIONAl  FED  OF  MDEPENOENT  BUSINESS 


AMERICAN  SOQCTY  Of  ANESTHESaOGSTS 

L/5S0aCTY. 
PEPSICO.  WC.. 


VOAFIOR,  SA 

FOOD  MARWTING  WSmUTT. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  00.. 


MMSTERIO  DEL  EXTERIOR  REPUBIC  Of  NICARAGUA.. 

LABOR  HANAaMENT  MARITIME  COMHTTIE.  MC 

WEYERHAEUSER  COMPANY     

AMERICAN  HOSFITAl  SUP^Y  CORP 

US  CHAMKI  OF  COMMUa 

SMNXU.MC - 


SEMS  ROCauCII  t  CO 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPOMim 

KOHLBERG  MIAVIS  ROBERT^  (  00 

AOIER  t  SHAYKIN  

AIR  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION  

AMERADA  HESS  CODPORATION 
AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP  INC.. 
AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  t  TEUGRAPH  00-„ 
ARCHER  DMMLS  MIOIANO  COMPANY  . 
AICOR,  INC 

BENEFOAl  CORPORATION 
CAPHAl  MARUTS  GROUP 
CELANESE  CORPORATION 

COAUTK*  Of  SERV«  INDUSTRIES  INC 

COMMITTEE  AGAINST  NETVUORK  DOMINANCE .. 

CONTINENTAL  AIRLINES 

E  (  I  GALLO  WINERY  . 

EMBASSY  OF  PEOPLE  S  REPUtUC  OF  ( 

FAIR  MARMTINC  COALITION 

FRUPAC  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 

GtCO  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 
GOLDMAN  SACHS  t  CO 
GULF  i  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES.  MC.. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  AUdTORMM  MANAGEK-.. 

INTERNATIONAL  TAXI  ASSN  

LEVI  STRAUSS  t  CO 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES.  MC... 

LONE  STAR  STEEL  CO - — . 

MARRIOn  CORP  

MESA  PETROUUM  CO 

METROnXITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  OF  HAMBS  COUMY- 
MILITARY  ACCESSORIES  SERVICE  ASSN.  MC.. 
MORGAN  STANLEY  t  CO.  INC 
MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  MC 

HATIONAl  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE _„ 

NEDERIANOER  THEATRES     

NEW  YORK  AIR    - _. 

PRAIRIE  PROOUONC  CO 

PUROUTOR,  MC 


ALASAA  PULP  CORP  C/0  JAMES  F  ClARH  240  MAIN  ST    #«00  BOX  1211  MNUU  M  M02 

JAMES  i  AlBERTINE.  1575  EYE  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JOHN  M  ALBERTINE,  1730  «  ST .  NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

FREDEROI II  AIDERSON.  1730  M  STREOJCW,  #607  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DONALD  C  ALfXAMCKR.  CAOWAUOU  WaEIBHAM  (  TAR  1333  NEW  HAMPSHMt  AVt.  MK  WASNMCTON  DC  20036.. 


Oo.. 
Ot.. 
Ol- 

k.. 
Ol_ 

Ol- 
Ol.. 
0».. 


NANCY  L  AUXANOER.  245  SfCONO  STRftf.  W  WASHNGTDN  K  20002 „.. 

RICHARO  I  ALL  729  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005   

lOHN  D  ALLAN.  PO  BOX  205  TORONTO  DOMINION  CENTER  TORONTO  ONTAMO,  CAMO*  IM  IM.- 


RAUSCMER  htRCE  RtfSNIS,  MC 

RINQJNG  BROS  BARNUM  6  BAIIEY  COMBINED  SHOWS.  MC- 

SOUTHERN  CAllfORNtt  EDISON  CO 

TEXACO  WC  - 

TEXAS  AIR  CORPORATION 

TIPPERARY  (UUP 

WEBER  HAu  SALE  (  ASSOQATES.  MC. 

WERTHEIM  t  CO  

WESTERN  GOVERNORS  POLICY  Offa.. 
MU  CORPORATION     


AMERICAN  SOC  Of  ASSN  EXECUTIVES...... 

I  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENQ  INC 

ARI20NA  PU8LC  SERVICE  COMPANY 
AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

ALIGNPAC 

AMERCAN  FINANClAl  CORP 

BALDWIN  UNITED  CORPORATOI 

BECHTEL  GROUP  INC  _ 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  TMIOUGH  DMOEND  WmSOm.. 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VFERANS 

EASTERN  AIR  LINES  INC 
GETTY  SYNTHETIC  FUELS  INC  . 


WAYNE  G  AUCOn.  1819  L  ST  .  NW 
MAXTON  ALLCOX  400  FIRST  ST ,  NW   -v  - 
ROBERTG  ALLEN.  511  C  STREH,  Nl  •-  ■■ - 
AUIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS.  :       «  < 
ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY.  1925  X 
ALLTEL  CORPORATION.  100  EXECUTM    \.;i* 
JOSEPH  C  ALLWAROEN  220  OAMEL  WEBStt- 
MICHAEL  J  ALTIER.  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVEN 
THOMAS  H  AITMEYER.  1575  I  STREH.  NW,  ' 
RtAROO  R  ALVARADO.  2550  M  STREH  N«l 
AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION.  AFLO).  50^ 
AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION.  NATL  CAP  DIV 


•-I, ION  K  20036. 
WTONOC  20001.. 
20002 


OAO  #400  WEST  SCHAUMBURG  II  601K 

«     '  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  .. 

«»RIMACX  NH  03054 1!iIZl"-!Z™ZZI 

^«  »>      v'ON  DC  20036 

"       "      t  DC  20005      _„ 

«■      -  'ON  K  20037      

H    ^    ,  NUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

84   :%,  4iH  STREET  NW  #300  WASMNGTON  K  21001- 

lEROME  A  AMBRO  ASSOCIATES.  2301  S  lEfFERSON  DAVIS  DR    #'19  ARLINGTON  VA  22202    

Do  ...  

ROBERT  P  AMBROSE,  14615  LONE  OAX  ROAD  EDEN  PRAIRIE  MN  55344 

AMERICAN  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION   1400  X  STREET  NW   #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20005 


FRIENDS  COMM  ON  NATONAl  LEGBUim.. 
ASSOQAHO  BUILDERS  I  CONTRACTORS.  MC.. 

SIELCO.  INC  

U  S  WEST  INC 

BROTHERNOOO  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  HAY  EMFUVES . 

CAR.L -., 


XttLSMAN  INSTRUMENT  CO 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN 

MNNNG  i  RECLAMATION  COUNCH  OF  MinOk- 
SKNAL  COMPANIES  INC        


ASSOCUTED  UNIVERSITIES 

COUNTY  Of  SUFFOU.  NEW  YOK.. 
COOPERATIVE  POWER  ASSOCUTXM.. 


NhnrEs         EjQMMvns 


31000 

5.37504 

21100 

16667 

i4,'«3.75 


2.125.01 


W2Se 

37557 
2.520n 


2JS371 

20000 

2.00000 

19.402  36 


1.43600 


1.00000 
66200 


19.70100 


1.47033 

3.00000 

13.75000 

49500 

37500 


47$« 

'iMif.'do 


1.55000 
11.55000 
5.27500 
1.20000 


25000 


1.40000 
20000 


90000 
IJOOOO 


3.67500 

2.57500 

10500 

5.70000 


too  00 

1.75000 
1.17500 
7.30000 


33.73900 
3.10000 
9,25000 
2J2500 


25900 
7,50000 


475000 

iioB'ob 

"ijooid 


30000 
3.12500 

6600 
10000 

17.51 


ItSl 


6750 
62S« 
3jn24 
2.500  OO 
2.00000 
4.15625 
14.37311 


;L 


20000 
3.00000 
3.06714 


i.50on 

13.40000 
3,00000 


6200 

4(105 

200 

22503 

■■■4IJ5 

In  00 


42500 
32575 
20000 


30212 


1071 


1.500  n 

19.402  36 


III52 


4000 

326  50 

Si  00 

13.79541 

6.39064 

1.47033 

IIMI 


1000 


1000 

"sin 


3100 

22100 
7600 
19  00 


i9n 


i9n 

152W 


7600 
57  00 


11400 


I9W 
3100 
3tOO 

133  00 


11,14000 
57  00 
171W 

3in 


i52.n 


76.W 

"ion 


3.in.n 


3600 
23113 


M7.I0 
1J1504 


13.42530 
2.70100 
2.990W 

an 

25n 

't.'nb'o6 


1.10396 

13.77033 
4239 


October  SI,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


29911 


Ot|ani;ilion  o>  Indwdual  Filmg 


AMERCAN  ARTS  ALLIANO.  424  C  ST .  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002     

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304.. 
iv<o.rf„  .ccv  tAc  BicpiRAiORY  THERAPY   1720  REGAL  ROW  DALLAS  TX  75235 

M  ■   .i^  1    -         .    iHENT  LESSORS.  1300  NORTH  17TH  ST    #1010  ARLINGTON  VA  22209..- 

»  .    i^  1    H       Ml    PROCESSORS,  PO  BOX  269  ELIZA8ETHT0WN  PA  17022 

V  ■   ,;-  1    ^        •.    ■•  ■'■■'II'ITIES  INC,  1010  DUM  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 — 

.V  -   .!^  .      M.       t    s    .     ,  GATEHOUSE  RO  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

M  .    :^    ;s'  -    ;    •■  riNHfniaiT  HVFNU!   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 .. 


-i'>  rtuOF  lABOS  iOO*'  -  •■ 

".  FEED  INDUSTRY  ASS»c  ^        - 

^N  FINANCIAL  SERVCES  Ai,A   -■ 

AN  GAS  ASSN.  1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  « 
!■.  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN    1200  15TH  STREF 


NW  #209  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

■     I-  •       »«.    s  ,     ■  IN  46151 -. 

^^  .   ,i^  ;  l.;    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200O4 

iN   .ix  n  :'FliIl   NW   #520  WASHINGTON  X  20006 -.... 

iL   1850  K  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

•   li[    SA"*  B!X,(   II   Kl'.'^'f  

■.is:     •■     ■16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006., 

--        ■'■-'•      '  .-      :'09 

,.  .,,  ^«  *■      ■.    „\  X  20005 , 

i»9  

•H  DC  20005 . 


,.■■^  ilA, 


'H  PLANNING  ASSN   lllf  V'OW'.    =     s      o*   #950  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

NIC  INSTITUTE  PUBLIC  Alt  ■        -v      i    1 730  X  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

.  ■  PROOUaRS  ASSN  P  C   -  "•<      0X73059     

•    -"N  840  N  LAXE  SnuHi  .,'>■   .miOGO  IL  60611 — 

«      .  ASSN  888  SEVENTH  AVE   NEW  YORX  NY  10019 

yip^ANT  SHIPPING   1625  K  StREH  NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

-  -  lOHN  ST   NEW  YORX  NY  10038    

COMM  50C  N  CAPITOL  ST    NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20M1 

;     ^        -lST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 .- 

JS  UKi«;S  t  SECURITY  ASSISTANO,  122  C  ST ,  NW  #740  WASHINGTON  X  20ni.. 

LIBRARY  ASSN  50  E  HURON  ST  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

Ml  '  NG  BARLEY  ASSN  INC  735  NORTH  WATER  STREH  #908  MIIWAUXEE  Wl  53202 

V        tSTITUIE  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

-      AL  ASSN  535  NORTH  DEARBORN  ST  CHICAGO  IL  60610 

"       ■     »»'  t  REVIEW  ASSN  5410  GROSVENOR  LANE.  #210  8ETHES0A  MD  20814 

-  REVIEW  ASSN  440  FIRST  STREH,  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

R  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  2814  NATKWAl  DR  GARLAND  TX  75401 . 


V  .  ..  „  .  „.r  PUBLISHERS  ASSN  BOX  17407  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  K  20041 

■*  «R  ENERGY  COUNOL  410  1ST  ST  .  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

ASSN  2420  PERSHING  RD  XANSAS  CITY  MO  6410!    .^..;™.._, 

wiTRIC  ASSN  CO  DR  JOHN  D  TUMBIIN  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW.  #400E  WASHWCTON  K  20024., 

V  -^  -(C  AND  PROSTHHIC  ASSN   717  PENDlHONST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

V  -  -  INSIITLITE    INC    260  MADISON  AVE    NEW  YORX  NY  10016 

kHmjh  niROLEUM  INSTITUTE   1220  I  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

AMERICAN  POOWTRC  MEDCAL  ASSN,  20  CHEVY  CHASE  ORttE  WASHINGTON  X  20015 - - 

AMERK>N  POSTAL  WORXERS  UNION,  AflOO,  817  14TH  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 — 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ASSN.  1225  CONHEaiCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AMERCAN  PULPWOOO  ASSN.  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

AMERICAN  RADIO  RELAY  LEAGUE  INC.  225  MAIN  ST  NEWINGION  O  06111 „..~-™- 

AMER«>N  RED  CROSS  17TH  i  D  STREHS.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  — „ - 

AMERICAN  RHREADERS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  17203  LOUISVILLE  XY  40217   „ 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN   1030  15TH  STREH.  NW  #964  WASHINGTON  ™"  'iw'i  - — 

AMERICAN  SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  ASSN  2000  MASSACHUSETTS  AVt    NW  *'     s  '  ■        :'5036 — 

AMERICAN  SOC  OF  ANESTHESKKOGISTS,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  «;   -H      ■    ■    ?00O4 

AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOOATXJN,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW.  #510  WJ^mN.,;^  ^  cMt 

AMERICAN  VHERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  II.  KOREA  t  VIHNAM  (AMVETS)     4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  LANHAM  MO  20706.. 

AMERICAN  VPfPiNARY  MfDICAl  ASSN   1522  X  STREH.  NW  #828  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

AMERICA^  ---:*!-    r-:,-.ss  INC,  1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD,  #1000  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

AMERICA^  ^  ;  ^   'ROHIBITION,  11573  EMBERS  COURT  RESTONVA  22091 - -. 

AMERK>N       -   M«    ■:     -      NlRa,  INC  PO  BOX  11839  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22312 „. 

MORRIS  J  AMJIAV.  PC.  444  N  CAPITOl  STREET.  NW,  #712  WASHMCTON  K  20001 

oo::zi:i;z;-":-;i:;ii-;^:;;^:-"iz;i:;z:-Z!"zi;:;;!;":;"'::^izzz"ZZizz!Z!;zzz 

JOEL  E  AMKRAUI.  1620  SEABRKHT  AVENUE  PO  BOX  2247  SANTA  CIIU2  CA  95063. 

XIANNE  M  AMOROSI   1228  17TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JAN  S  AMUNOSON   1776  F  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

EDWARD  ANMRSEN   1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006        

ANDERSON  BENJAMIN  1  READ  INC.  1020  19TH  ST    NW  #520  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BYRON  ANMRSON  777  I4TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

DESIREE  C  ANDERSON  1250  CONNEaOJT  AVE ,  NW,  #620  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

H  AIM  ANDERSON  VIRGINIA  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  1809  STAPLES  MILL  ROAD  RX:hMON0  VA  23230 

ANKRSON  HIBEY  NAUHEIM  t  BLAIR,  1708  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

)  lEM  ANMRSON,  4111  FRANCONIARO  ALEXANDRU  VA  22310  

JAMES  A  ANDERSON  )R.  1725  X  STREH  NW  #710  WASHINGTON  DC '2do66"!""."ZrZZZZ.ZIZr.ZZ."!.'." 

ROBERT  L  ANKRSON,  XIHN  DEERE  RO  MOIINE  II  61265 

ROMILDA  R  ANKRSON.  10  WESTPORT  ROAD  WILTON  CT  06897 

WAYNE  C  ANMRSON   1050  CONNEHCUT  AVE    NW  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WILLIAM  C  ANMRSON   1101  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

DAVID  R  ANDREWS  THREE  EMBARCAOERO  CENTER  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111 __- — 

Do 

LEWIS  0  ANDREWS  «.  1125  EifESfWHrNWriFAOOW^^^ 

LISA  ANDREWS,  51  LOUISIANA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

ROBERT  B  ANDREWS,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #620  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

JACK  R  ANGEIL.  1101  17TH  STREH,  NW   If": ""'  

ANGLO  AMERICAN  AUTO  AUCTIONS.  INC  :   -'"■' 
I  DONALD  ANNETT.  105O  17TH  ST.  NW   « 
REYNOLD  V  ANSELMO  460  W  42NC  S'- 
TOBIAS  ANTHONY   1819  H  STREf   ^*    '        « 
THOMAS  ANTONE  CASSON  CALL"/-        "     -^ 
PATRICKS  ANTRIM.  1800  X  STR^       ^^  ... 
APARTMENT  I  OFFICE  BUILDING  '    -       *    ■ 
APCO  ASSOCIATES,  1200  NEW  Ht"  -     -      , 
DAVID  APTER  ASSOOATES.  1625  ►  J      ■»«   ».. 
lOHN  D  AQUILINO  JR    1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVt 


Emptoycf/Qcnt 


*  ^ 


TOR  47TH  STREH  PHOTO!. 


piv  ;w  -   .is  *()RLD  AIRWAYS.  INC -.. 

S    '-    V.       NDUSTR1ES  ASSN 

V  ■,.-.  K  V    rjii 

Ni     N'    -.      -0  MAIL  COMMITTEE 

A  ■      ^        V  N    CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA.. 

M     s::    ;.•■  ji  MANUFACTURERS 

ht:  .NA.  J..KSil  

US  BANXNOTE  CORP 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

NATIONAL  MULTl  HOUSING  OOUNOl 

AMERX>N  PfTROlEUM  INSTITUTE 

US  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE    

TEMPLE-INLAND 

TIME  INC 


NATIONA:  ASSN  OF  WHOlESAUR-DISIRBUTaiS... 


'ANY.. 
«.S-., 


WASHINGTON  X  20036 

„--Ni    ■  1.!  3R.  #600  NASHVUUTN  37217.. 

»'     ■-  ^    •     0036 

■■  *      -  NY  10036 

N  X  20006 


RGINIA  AVENUE.  NW.  IPBOO  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

■    ^Mflf-  

*•  '    -•-  1413  X  STREH,  NW.  #600  WASHMCTON  K  20005 

N      ■■  X  20036 

N„  ,N  X  20006 -.- _ 

NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 — 


PAUl  W  ARCARI  201  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314. 

JOHN  ARCHER.  8111  GATEHOUSE  RD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047  ^,„    a^  ^^V 

R  M  lUUE  ARCHUIHA  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  3RD  Fl  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ARENT  FOX  NNTNER  PIOTXIN  I  KAHN.  1050  CONNEaiCUI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 
Do 


oo"zzzzz; — "i-Zizzzizzziz — '...- 

Do , 

x)HN  ?  Misfiiow. "iiM  iiijii^^ 

G  RAY  ARNETT.  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ARNOLD  t  PORTER,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do 


INC 


Ni-  .    -■'■•; . 

■  S  -.-,■  .\-    .: 

It  ■    -■•.     ,  • 

«  ■--,s     .   - 

M  -   --k  ...  • 

t;""  "'■   ■  - 

AiA,.A  Mu'uAi 
MOBIL  OIL  CORP 
UNITED  GAS  PIPE  UNE  CO. 


■    IM-BICA  

-i  *«  I    >.  -  ,-    -DR  AMFAC.  INC 
:K*^  i  iN;^.:''  ,'OR  CASTLE  J 
.1  BROWN  i  ENERSEN  (FOR  ROHR  INf 

■W£:l  COMPENSATION 

lIFE  INSURANCE  CO 


Rtcepts 


252,14392 
27.91541 
2J00.07 


Lxpcnlrtures 


6663 


34.14(J0 
3,2S0.n 
9.745.92 


3,27400 


114J6I.00 


3,240W 


36.66000 

318.146.90 

11,015.00 


2.ni5.n 

33,622.07 
20,653.10 

"wSoo 

91,130.00 


i,on.u 

779.n 


1,156.25 


6,910.07 

22MJ3 

27Jie,8 

95.04 


1S2.92993 


74.179.29 


2,onn 

1,0WN 


6JS047 


167^21 


6MI42 

7,sn.n 

3.000.W 

4.5n.n 
6.on.n 
3.on.n 


5,7S0.n 
50.00 

i.4so.n 


83,34098 
22,02991 
18,676 17 


34963 
10XIJ2 


34,14tJ0 
4J11.4I 
9,747.74 


3,222.n 

14,1W00 

I14J6I.W 

170,149.09 

3,240.n 

1.625W 

36,660.00 

44  JOS  92 

7.126.00 


4«3.ie 
33.622.07 
11,209.10 

'■5.'7M0b 
97.739  55 
5.78100 
1,045.54 
t,115i5 

"'6jOO"o6 
55,525.97 


6,910.07 

42.163.20 

27,360.22 

626.72 


6,191.20 
253W97 

26.62650 
105.59307 

71JS6.n 


3n.n 

1.0W.W 

iijso.n 


3.672.72 
6.950.47 


29132 


iJOUK 


2.36550 
4100 


94S.n 


i.onjo 


lojnn 


MC). 


TEXACO.  INC .._. 

PAN  AMERICAN  SATELLITE  CORP 

*M-6i>  -.^t    C'  ASSOCIATION,  MC- 

yMt^is  .  c  -.     --.icE 

BAN«A»:-'.A       -■■'•■'"lON  


CANADIAN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  COUNCIL.. 

WF?-  AFRifjLN  REPUBUC  Of  TOGO 

Nt     M    -        ASSNOFAMER 

R.    .        ,       i^ASSN 

AM,«hjiN  A„:OMOeiLE  ASSN — 

OCaOENTAl  CHEMICAL  CORP 

BREED  CORPORATION __^ 

U.x^-t.  ^'f'^S  SE  i  SW  AREAS  HEALTH,  WafARE  6  PtWON  FUW- 


CAAt,.,'"! 


NSURANCE  CO  Of  AMERICA.. 

■■ONG  t  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  CORP 

"•VK- MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATKM 


-'•ION 


ASSN.. 


NAIiONAl  Rlfd  ASSN  Of  AMERICA. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EXPORTERS  t  IMPORTERS  (AAEI).. 

CANADIAN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  COUNOL 


6MOJI0 

iAio.n 
sn.n 


imM 


MM 


mm 


mi» 


3n.n 

sjn.n 

57335.07 
25.173.93 


13.350.76 


2I.O49J0 
16.689.70 

'"i'MM 


2,917.50 


329.43 


3.114.75 
304.M 

75.n 


4t5.n 

NJIO 


34.01 


IJ4&07 


325.54 

4J45i6 

454.77 

I19AI 

""mM 
6.n 

77161 
959.67 


44.n 


■'MM 


12 
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D> 
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2:::::::::  z::::zi:lz::::::::::::::zzz:;:  ■::;: 

._„   

Do. 
Do 
Od 


IMr  WASHINGTON  0C?003t.. 


l|i||ffi«MSHM6n)N0C?0e3(.. 


CAM  F  MNOID,  1100  COMNECItUT  AVE.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

JUIIC  I  AllNOtO.  1050  I?™  STKH.  NW. . 

SANDY  ARNOID  2020  K  ST .  NW   #?00  WUHINGTON  K  ?000«. 

NAN  AXON.  WO  N(W  JERSiV  AV(NU(,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?000l 

AS8IIL  (  lUMUN.  1302  IITH  STKET  NW.  tfM  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

LUO  ASHKY  PC,  1735  NIW  Yaw  AVtNUf.  NW  6TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  K  2000C.. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


JOSJPH  ASHOOH   1957  E  ST    NW  W«SHII«dT0N  K  TVXf,  _;;-.. 

ASIAN  PAOfC  ECONOUC  EDOCATIONAl  CUITURAI  OdGANIWrON.  PC  BOX  !91  MAHIIA.  PWllPtWB 

ASJiMAlI  WOfiNC  l«ANUfACTl)«llS  ASSOQATION,  62M  MONTIKBE  KM  ROCXVIUE  MD  20852 

ASSOOAUD  WILOeiK  t  CONTRCTOSS.  INC.  '29  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 „-. 

ASSOCwnD  CKDIT  BUREAUS.  INC.  PO  BOX  2ia300  16211  PAIW  10  PIAO  HOUSTON  IX  ;;0I4 

ASSOOATfO  EMPIOYIRS.  INC.  1222  N  MAD.  ||I315A  SAN  ANTONIO  a  ;8212      

ASSOCIATED  GtNERAl  CONTIWaOIIS  Of  A««ICA.  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20008 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  »  BfTtM  NfW  YOdll,  355  tiXINGTON  A«NUE  WW  YOUK  NY  10017 


ASSOCWTION  FOR  THE  IIIPROWMENT  Of  THt  WSSBSIW  RMI),  10  BROADWAY  ST  LOUS  HO  63102 

ASSOCUTWN  Of  AWRCAN  LAW  SCHOOIS,  ONE  OUfWT  ORaE.  NW.  #370  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  2M5  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^        ^.^ 

ASSOOAIION  Of  AKERICAN  RAILROADS   AMERICAN  RAILROADS  BIDG.  SUITE   720   1920  I  SI    NW  WASHMCKH  K 
20036 

ASSOOAIION  Of  AMERICAN  VHIRlHARY  MtDCAl  COLLEGES.  1522  «  STRfn  NW,  #128  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

ASSOCIATION  Of  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTANTS.  727  SOUTH  23RO  STRtH,  #100  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

ASSOCIATION  Of  MAXIMUM  SfRVIO  lELECASTfRS  INC.  1735  OfSAlES  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ _. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  TRIAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERCA.  105O  31ST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007       — .„ 

GtORGl  )  ASTE.  1825  «  ST.  NW  #607  WASHINGTON  K  20006  1 

lOHN  MaLROY  ATKISSON  1717  K  STRfET,  NW   #502  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do »-" 

AIIANTC  ROiFltLDCb;  515  SOUTH  fidWRS^ 

FRITZ  E  ARAWAY,  1600  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6   

X)HN  J  AUOELIO  PO  BOX  269  ELIZABETNTOWN  PA  17022     _™-™~. 

AUDIO  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION  PO  BOX  33705  WASHINGTON  DC  20033 

lOHN  D  AUSTIN  IR  ,  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  ___„™..... 

RONAID  R  AUSTIN,  1201  16TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036    , 

AUTOMOnVt  PATO  RtBUIlDCRS  ASSN  6849  OlD  DOMINION  ORM  MttEAtl  V*  22101 , 

JOHN  S  AUTRY  2000  I  STREET  NW   #810  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

AVtNEl  ASSOCIATES  INC  PO  BOX  53131  WASHINGTON  OC  20009 

GtORCt  C  AXTELL.  122  C  ST ,  NW  #740  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

WILLIAM  H  AXTMAN,  950  N  aEBE  RO.RM   160  ARLINGTON  VA  22203   

PAMELA  AYCBCX.  AYCOCA  ASSOCIATES  1899  L  STREET  NW,  #605  WASHINGTON  K  20038 

JED  L  BAB8IN.  4910  NORTH  27IH  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22207 

H0«  M  BASCOCR.  645  PINNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  5£  WASHINGTON  K  20003 - - 

DALE  R  BABIONE,  1700  N  MOORE  ST  ROSSIYN  VA  22209        

CARl  E  BAGG£.  COAL  BUILDING  ^ASHi-tfT"*  nr  ^--n^        ___ 

JOAN  N  BAGCfTT,  815  15TH  ST    NW  *>  .  v      v    .   :0005 _ 

BRENT  A  BACLIEN,  725  15IH  STREET   ■<*  «i     s      N  OC  2000S „.„ „ _.. 

GEORGf  F   BAILEY  IR.  PO  BOX  21  MONiUJMli"  V  .16101 „ „. 

PAUL  C  BAILEY  JR    108  COIUMBUS  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  22204 

WILLIAM  W  BAILEY,  1050  17TH  STRtET  1W  #'.5C  WASHINGTON  K  20038 


nK  20035,. 

■•  .ENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 ., 

■   20005 

■   C  20006 

N  DC  20036 

-  K  20006 „ „ 


lUDITH  L  BAIRD,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIfil 
JOHN  BAUE,  CARITOl  GAUiRY  BLDG    •  •'■ 

EDWARD  R  BAJtR  1015  15TH  ST,  NW    .■      *>    - 
BAMR  i  BOITSj;01  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    V*  «       • 
BARER  6  HOSTETIER,  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVI    >*  *  = 
BAUER  t  MCttNZIE.  815  CONNEaiCUT  AVE    N*  «». 
DAVID  BARER,  530  7TH  ST ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  IVXti 

EMU  F  BAXER.  1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

GERALD  E  BAKER,  1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20038 

iAttES  JAY  BAKER.  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20038 

LISA  BAKER   1730  K  STREET,  NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

S  EASON  BAICH  JR,  PO  BOX  306  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35201 

S  EASON  BAICH,  P  6  BOX  306  BIRMINGHAM  Al  35201 

lOAN  B  BALDWIN,  1309  TRNKTY  DRIVE  AUXANORIA  VA  22314 

H  R,  BAimOV,  333  THORNAIL  ST  EDISON  N)  08818        

CHRISTIAN  BAUANTYNE,  214  N  HENRY  STREO   #203  MADISON  Wl  53703 

BAOARD  SPAM)  ANDREWS  1 INGERSOU.  1850  K  STREET,  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20008.. 
Do _™ H ~ - - -.. 

o»;; *" 


E«(l0|W/CI«il 


CONSEJO  EMPRESARIAL  HEXICANO  PARA  ASUNT05  MTERNAOONAUS... 

CSX  CORPORATION  

FlUOR  CORPORATON  — 

RECORDING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  Of  AMER.  MC 

SACRAMENTO  MUNOPAl  UTILITY  DtSTRCT.. 
SACRAMENTO  PUOLC  UTILITY  DISTRCT,  ET  RL.. 

AMERICAN  IRON  6  STEEL  INSTITUTE       

CORPORATE  PROPERTY  INVESTORS       

MEAD  CORPORATION      , 

OUMTANA  PETRttEUM  CORP 

TRAVENOl  LA80RAT0RIES.  MC 


NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES.. 

AUIANCE  FOR  WSia  

COALITION  ON  SMONNG  OR  HEALTH  ... 
AMERICAN  WTERNATIONAl  GROUP  INC  .. 
FEDERAL  HO«K  LOAN  MORTGAa  CORP .. 

IRVING  TRUST  CO 

ISFA  CORPORATION     

MANVILLE  CORPORATOM... _ 

MERRIU  LYNCH  A  CO,  INC. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  STATE  SAVMGS  I  LOAN  SUPERVGOB. 

IC  PENNEY  CO,  INC  

ASSOCIATED  GENERAl  CONTRAaORS  Of  AMERCA 


«m  OF  MHSMENT  PARKS  I  ATTRAOnS .. 

nan  smix  exxmge.  k „ 

WESTINGHOl'S!  ElEORK  CORP ..._„ 


MOTION  PKTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA,  MC- 
AMERR>N  ASSN  Of  MEAT  PROaSSORS.... 


AMERR>N  MINING  CONGRESS 
OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  ASSN 


SPERRY  CORPORATION  

FLORIDA  DEFENDERS  Of  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

AMERK^N  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  t  SECURITY  ASStSTANQ.. 

AMERICAN  BOIUR  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  MC 

EDISON  EUORK  INSTITUTE _.. 

SHIPBUR.DERS  COUNCll  Of  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

BOEING  COMPANY       _™„. 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 


Oi.. 

k.. 

Od 


THOMAS  M  BALMER.  888  I6TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20008,. 

MICHAEL  BALY  III.  1515  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  — 

PHILIP  A  BANGERT.  1010  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.. 
CHARUS  E  BANGERT.  PC    1825  EYE  STREH.  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20008.. 

BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATION,  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

lAMES  I  BANKS,  600  MARYLAND  AVE .  SW  #607  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

ROBERT  D  BANNISHR.  15TH  I  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000S.. 

SAMUEL  J  BAFIISIA.  1101  14IH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

BARAff  JiOERNER  dlENDER  *  HOCHBtRa  PC.' 2033^ 

Do  -  .  

!  W  BARAGAR   1700  NORTH  MOORE  ST,  20TH  FL  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

DAVID  J  BARDIN   1050  CONNEDCUI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
ROOERT  0  BARKER  801  NORTHLAND  TOWRS  WEST  SOUTHFIELD  Ml  48075.. 

THOMAS  H  BARKSOALE  JR.  1220  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2M36 

DONNA  R  BARNAKO,  1200  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  200O5 

WILLIAM  J  BARNDS,  1000  CONNEnCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20038 

BARNES  RICHARDSON  A  COIBURN   1819  H  ST    NW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20008 

Do 


INTERNATIONAL  UNKJN  OF  BROUYERS  t  AlUED  CMnSMEN .. 

NATIONAl  GRAIN  1  FEED  ASSN 

ALABAMA  RAILROAD  ASSN 

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVCES.  MC 

MERCK  t  CO.  INC  

AtlANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

AMERICAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGIHEERS  COUNCH.. 
HOUSTON  LIGHTING  t  POWER  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND  INSTITUn  Of  ELECTRONICS 
CAMBRlOa  RESEARCH  i  DEVELOPMENT  GROUP.... 
LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  Of  THE  U5.~ 

FLEft  RESERVE  ASSN 

AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSN  

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA     

AMERCAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 


BALCH  t  BINGHAM  (FOR  SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVOS.  MC) . 
BALCH  A  BINGHAM  (FOR  SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVICES,  MC) . 

UNITED  INTERNATUNAL  CONSULTANTS 

JM  HUBERCOftP 

SIERRA  au8 

ATLANTIC  AUIANCE  FOR  MARITIMI  NOnAGE  CONSERVATION.. 

CITY  Of  PHIIADELPHIA 

DELAWARE  RIVER  PORT  AUTHORITY.. 

PHILADELPHIA  PORT  CORPORAIWI 

PORT  Of  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

SOUTH  JERSEY  PORT  OTPORATION 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  

TITAN  OCEAN  SYSTEMS.  INC 

TREASURE  SALVORS  INC    

DS  rfmit-'^r.  i'*  ijNCEf    

MIL>  s  s:;.«TION/INn  ASSN  OF  CE  CREAM  MRS.. 

AMIS  .-•■J    •■■'•     

GROCt..  >*MurV\,«tRS  Of  AMERICA,  ML _ -. 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABU.. 

WASTE  MANAUMENT  INC   '      '''''"~I""ZZ^^ 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  Ui- f^ 

AMERttAN  FINANCIAL  SERVOS  ASSN 

VISA  U  S  A    INC  „ 

COLLEGE  F()OTBALl  ASSOOATIOIt 

NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  ASSN 

BOEING  COMPANY      

SOIMECS  CORPORATION.. 


1.20I7S 
IMOO 

II.H125 
3,49025 

10.335  51 
1.50000 
1.12500 
1,82000 
U7S0O 


14)1 
27J0O0O 

3.00000 
35.00000 

5,00000 
14,50000 
19.27500 
50000 
15,00000 
22.28000 


15.00000 
1.50000 


4(8.75000 


7,79197 
99JM.I3 


9.78000 
50000 

8.150  50 
2,15000 
2M37S 


130.00000 


SS3.S3 


I.SO00O 


3.00000 


4.18000 
11.22000 


2.704  00 

3,1I5W 

5.00000 

3000 


77855 
2.00000 
20000 
95000 
45000 
2M0O 


3.93817 


5,25000 
982  50 
9375 


2,m08 


k.. 


NAIKINAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTUHEIB .. 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INST 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN.. 


JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERICA „.„ 

AMERICAN  IHTL  KNIHERS  CORP  

COMMONWEALTH  GARMENT  MANUFACTURING  00.-.. 

DOW  CHEMCAl  CO  

EHA  VENTILFASRIK  WILHELM  FRITZ  RG. 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  MUTUAL 


ITAIYAMERICA  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE.  TEXTIU  8  APPAREL  COMM 


1397 
100  85 


2150 

135 

18216 


14.580.09 


581,117  20 


7.791.97 
99J4il3 


38100 
9,78000 


52010 
1.084  29 


124.95800 


1,50000 
2299 


12100 
I.5U72 


t.S4M8 
6425 


63391 
67305 


ISlil 


41520 


U152 
17430 
219.40 


IS9I6 


282  50 
52  50 
3150 
1050 
1050 

157  50 


3.50000 
2100 


5,000.00 

256.6b 


81034 


1,500  W 

5.50000 

1,743  75 

500.00 


1,70275 
8,606.06 


58817 


902  72 


1500 
540  50 
113  50 


12168 
12188 
8528 


1283 
1.65936 
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Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


BARNETT  8  AlAGM.  1000  THOIMS  KFPERSON  STREP  NW.  #900  WASHMCTON  K  20007 

BARNrn  sivoN  scHon  i  shay  pc  io90  Vermont  ave  nw  #81o  washmcton  k  2000s 

NEIL  D  BARON  BOOTH  t  BARON  122  EAST  42ND  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10168 __ 

JAMES  C  BARR.  1840  WILSON  BIVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

DAVID  M  BARRETT  BARRETT  HANNA  DAILY  I  CASPAR  2555  M  STREET,  NW.  miOO  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. 

Do  . 

ROBERT  W  BARRIE   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 _ 

HARVEY  BARRSON,  291  BROADWAY  NfW  YORK  NY  10007  

DAVID  S  BARROWS,  1201  S  W   12TH,  #200  PORTIANO  OR  97205 

ROGER  V  BARTH.  1735  EYE  ST  .  NW,  #715  urtSHiN*-*  y.  .  WV-t      

LINDA  L  8ARTIETT,  1100  17THSTREn,  NW   •■      »v.- •■  '  »   ■   .'0036... 

lAMES  E  BARTIEY  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE  N»   »;      «!.%-;«.<    m  DC  2000S 

Do  

MARK  »  BARTNER   100  MARYLAND  AVENUE  Hi  *«iHinc-Ot(  X  20002 

'   WILLIAM  BARTON   lOOO  POTOMAC  STREET   N*   .       *«.^HiMrjnN  X  20007 

-  MAE  f   BASS,  1901  L  STREr.  NW,  #3C:  *K-i  '  *    >  ^    

:■.!  BAIEMAN   1015  ISTHSTREr,  NW  W*:."H  ■  *    .      •    •  _.., 

«u«)lRI  i  BATES  IR    IIM  CONNECTICUT  AVI   XA  AAjn^HuiJA  JL  20036 

DAVIS  M  BATSON   1155  15TH  STREr,  NW,  #611  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

LAURIE  C   BAniE    1709  NfW  YORK  AVE    NW    #«01  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

lOHN  F  BAHLES  l.'JkSSACHUSETTS  PPP^  '"N  tyiNOL  I !  BEACON  ST .  #515  BOSTON  MA  02101 — 

lOHNL  BAUER  JR    1667  K  ST    NW'-      AC"  NG  ION  K  20006 - - 

ROOERT  J  8AUGHMAN,  717  PENOU'*        »,  A«'.?((lA  VA  223U _ 

BARBARA  BAUMAN.  1990  M  STREf   •.*.:■    *«.'.rtlNGTON  X  2M36 

lAMES  R  BAXTER  2033  K  ST,  NW   •        *«.  •■  -  "ON  X  20006 

TINA  MARTS  BEACH.  1331  PENNSYlv*-  <>,-'«*   #700  WASHINGTON  U  20004 

BRua  A  BEAM   1667  K  ST .  NW,  #<      *<.:-••  '  *  '.     iX)06 

DONALD  S  BEAHIE,  400  FIRST  ST    »*  •'.-  i  •  *  ..       Xll — , 

BARBARA  F  BEATTY,  729  15TH  STRir   "*  *".:,•■  N/  *  X  20005  ....„ f... 

CHRISTINE  T  BEATTY,  1627  K  STREH,  N*   #20C  WASHINGTON  K  20008 _. 

HUBERT  BEATTY   1957  E  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _, 

LAURA  L  BEATY  806  N  JEFFERSON  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22205  

(DWARO  «  BECK  III.  1220  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005    

ROBERT  )  BECKER  800  E  NORTHWEST  HWY ,  #101  MT  PROSPECT  IL  60056 

STEVEN  M  BECKMAN.  1757  N  STREH,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

WILLIAM  W  BEDOOW.  1101  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 „ 

HOWARD  BEXIN   1050  17TH  STREET.  NW  #770  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


ION  CHARLES  BEDNERIK.  11  EMBARCADERO  WEST,  #202  OAMAND  CA  94807... 

RONALD  L  BEEBER,  1660  L  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  M  BEERS,  2101  E  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

JAMES  BEI2ER,  1920  N  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MARK  BELANGER  805  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10O22 

DONALD  K  BELCH  STELCO  TOWER  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO  CANADA  LBN  3  Tl 

Do __.._. 

HOWARD  H  BELL.  14O0  K  ST .  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20038 

WINSTON  EVERETT  BELL,  PO  BOX  26543  IAS  VEGAS  NV  89126 

MARY  K  BEllAMY,  1600  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -.. 

JAMES  P  BELLIS,  11  DUPONT  ORaE,  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20038 


Do, 
Do. 

Do 


BENDIXEN  1  UW  1029  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW,  #505  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

aEVE  BENEDICT,  1012  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE ,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

BENNER  BURNETT  8  OOUMAN,  1401  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do     

■    >.»  *Jk  -  ■>      *    •         IDS  

■     s*    ,         *4  -  s  '.TN  X  20005 

•   -.*  AA..-S  ■  *   .   ;j00E     

A  -IK.'.--    !.■    \*  A*.--.  'ON  X  20036 

.-  -  -  ,      >•*  «(.->.    >   >     J007        , 

.;•  :.^ro^*.  -A. .  -.-*«•    »...  ARUNGTON  VA  22202... 


DANIEL  BENNET,  729  15IH  S'f- 
ALAN  R  BENNETT,  1575  EYf  '• 
BEVERLY  L  BENNETT.  1850  » 
WILLIAM  C  BENNEn  JR.,  U  ' 
Xm  C  BENNGON,  4466  MA./- 
BENOIT  SMITH  8  lAUGHUN.  :.. 
Do 


FREMRKK  S  BENSON  III.  1625  EYE  STREET.  NW  #902  WASHINGTON  X  20008 .-. 

NANCY  C  BENSON   1575  EYE  ST ,  NW,  #220  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

lOM  BENSON  501  UHON  STREn,  #506  NASHVILLE  TN  37219 

JAMES  £   BEHTON  N   I  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  08608 

PETER  E  BERG  BERC  >.  CST.rt'  m:  'NWANA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20008.. 

RICHARD  scon  BE (f      •    •  *Ia..a -.  .;-'S  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

C  M  BFRGE   :?0^!  «ii[m.:  1.:    ::-»aT  Ml  48203, 


Mx.gCwaSfS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

SLAGATE  TOUW  OH  43603 

'    NW   #77C  WASHINGTON  X  20037 


*«.'.> 


?0036 


•  ». 


„nAA^u  { 


■<    3NU  20005.. 

...<« 


X  20082 


•'  *>•   .JM  i7TH  STRfr   H« 

••'Ml"   .■'020  K  ST    NW   »       *».,->.■  ■>• 

■    -   mKh    419  lOTH  STPl:'    "■;  *<.'.-"<   '  * 
-'»»'•  8111  GATEHOUSE  RD  ■»,.      -  ^  ■ 

■■s-.kK    1090  VERMONT  AVENUf 

SinNnAJCI    2020  «  "    «*    •?'■«'   *'-.-'•'  ■ 
DONALD  C  BIRNO,  1615  H  V    i*  *».'.h  >,,  ■  »    ■ 
RACHELU  B  BERNSTEIN.  U.i  -  '-"••'•:   •<*  *^  -  " 
MAX  N  BERRY.  3213  0  SI ,  NW  WASrtMGIi^N  Ji.  cMJvr 

Do         '''"''''''''''Z'''''''''^^^^^^^^ 

EVE  BERTON  2020  K  STREH,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

FRANK  S  BESSON  III   1725  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  #900  ARIINCTON  VA  22202 

ROBERT  BET2,  1101  14TH  STREET,  NW   •         *C-'.'"n  v  -VjOi 

BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES,  INC,  1901  N  =  »    »■'  :-  •     •        '   -.YN  VA  22209... 

CHERYL  BEVERSDORf.  1200  15TH  S"'!'   "*  *'--,-'.      >■    ■      ".i 

RALPH  A  BIEKRMANN,  ONE  BRUNS*'  ■'_">•        ■  jC7;     

WAN  I  BIER  1726  M  STREn.  NW  •       *i,  -  -      -    ■   .3036 „ 

JAMES  N  BIERMAN   1775  PENNSYIV *.•!.>  ,»,,;    ■■»  *»--  t^TON  X  20008 

MOE  BILLER  817  14TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

BILLIG  SHER  I  JONES.  P  C ,  2033  K  SI .  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do • 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 


Eii«IO|ici/Clail 


PFIZER.  IMC 

STRATTON  HAIS.  MC 

TARTARIC  CHEMCAIS  CORPORATION 

TOtS  emus  AND  VEGHABIE  MHOIT  ASSOOATOL.. 

UMROVALMC 

THAI  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

aTI8AN(,NA 

STANDARD  8  KIOC !  OWI'ORATION. 

NATIONAl  MIU  PROOuaRS  FEKRATHN.. 

AlUED  TUBE  t  CONDUIT  CORP    

ENERGY  CONSUMERS  t  PRODUQRS  ASSN.. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 

C  A  SHEA  8  COMPANY,  INC 


ASSOOATMN  OF  OREGON  8  CAUFORMA  UNO  GRANT  COUNTIES  . 

ARKRCAN  ASSN  FOR  CLMCAl  CHEMISTRY  MC... 

nUFT  MC 

NADONAL  MOI£mU.  TRANSPORTATION  LEAGUE!.' 

PMIOOMPnmvE  RHAH  STEERING  COMM . 


REUCnUS  COAUTION  FOR  ABORTION  RIGHTS,  MC.. 
FEDERATE  EHPlOnm  8  GUKMNCE  SEIVCE- 

COLT  INDUSTRIES.  MC.. 
FERTILIZER  MSIHUTE.- 

MOeiL  oil  CORP 

ETHYL  CORPORATION  _ 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  ASSOOATIONS. 

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INSTITUTE. 

ARMCO _ 

AMERICAN  ORTHOTIC  AND  PROSTHETIC  ASSN 

DETROIT  EDISON  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTKIN  EMPIOYERS  COUNCL- 

GENERAL  ELECTRC  CO 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  POWER  SERVa  CORP .... 

RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  8  CONTRACTORS,  MC.. 
ST   nil  t'H'H.- 

"tACTORS  OF  AMERICA.. 

'•tTK)N  ASSOOAIION... 


ASSCI  «    : 

NATKist  -k 
AMit>>»  ■"■ 
X)IN'  '  •" 
INT.  ^"''■ 
NATi 'N'      .' 


WES"i.KK  ^:^••';HJt^:  fcANKERS.. 

GENERA.  *'(»  CORP 

AMERK>7I  fWEIGIi  SERVICE  ASSN.. 
AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS.. 


«  •<  ■  ■  'n 

•  K  IMMUNOLOGY 

<.iROSF«CE  8  AGRK  MFIEMENT  WMEIS .. 

CiSOOAIION 

OR  THE  AGING 


MAJOR  UAGUE  BASEBAU  PUVERS  ASSN.. 

CANADIAN  TUBUIAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN 

STELCO,  INC 

AMERICAN  ADVERTISING  FEDERATION 


INVESTMENT  CO  INSTlTUn 

PAIUMBO  8  CERREU.  INC  (FOR   AMERICAN  SX  Of  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  8 

PUBUSHERSJ 

PAIUMBO  8  QRREU.  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  SOlOa  TRANSPORTATION  ASSN) 

PAIUMBO  8  CERREU.  INC  (FOR  G  D  SEARU) 

PAUJMBO  8  CERRELL  INC  (FOR:  SUJTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  D6- 

TRICT). 

PANAMSAT 

R/S/mjNC 

OMNM^  CORPORATION 

SCHNITZER  STia  PROOUCTS  00 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  t  CONTRACTORS  INC 

KAYE  SCHOIER  HERMAN  HAYS  S  HANDLER  (FOR:  BRBIOl-MrERS  00) 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANO.  INC 

ATIANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

AMERICAN  SX  Of  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

ECOHOPURL 

HUGHES  AIRCRAn  COMPANY 

WtYERHAEUSER  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  CYANAMIO  CO 

TENNESSEE  RAUROAO  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  MSTITUTL 


NATIONAL  FOREST  PROOUCTS  ASSN 

BROTHERHOW  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  EMPIOYES.. 

NATIONAl  RURAL  ElECTRK  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

TOLEW  TRUST  COWANY 

RJR  MOUSTRKS,  INC 

CONSUMERS  POmitR  CO 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC 

PROFESSIONAl  INSURANCE  AGENTS -. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

fUXMU  PACKAGING  ASSOOATON 

NATIONAL  FEKRATION  Of  FEKRAL  EMPIOYEES 

U.S.  OIAMBER  Of  COMMERCE 

QIAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US  . 


Do. 


FRED  BIUJNGS  i.  1616  H  STREH  "*  *t  -  N -*  v    j.og „.„ 

KEVIN  W  BaUNGS.  410  FIRST  SIRS'         "^     •■      «■     X)03 

UON  G  BIUMGS.  INC.  1660  L  SI    •<*   «       *i  - "     "<  X  20036 _. 

BINGHAM  DAM  8  OdULO.  1724  WSSAOIUSf^ 

VITINA  BWNM  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -.. 


AMERICAN  IMPORTERS  MEAT  PROOUCTS  GROUP „ 

CENTRE  NATIONAL  INTERPROFESSBNNEL  K  L'ECONOMC  UUIlERt. _... 

COMMirrEE  TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAILABILITY  Of  CASEIN 

FEDERATION  KS  EXPORTATEURS  K  VMS  8  SPWITUEUX  DE  FRANCE 

NATBNAl  FED  Of  FEKRAL  EMPLOYEES - 

AM  GENERAl  CORPORATMN .^j^..^™..... 

ROBERT  BET2  ASSOOATES.  INC  (FOR:  ALABAMA  HOSPITAl  ASSOCWTION).. 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  CAREAS»'II!"!!"IIII!"""I!i;Z!"!"!!!I!;!!Z 

BRUNSWICK  CORP 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  8  CH£l«0*l  CORP 

FOIEY  lARNDER  H0UA8AUGH  8  JACOBS  (FOR:  MS  CORPORATION) 

AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION.  Aa-OO 

BARBER  BUIE  SEA  UNE 

HAPAfrUOrO,  AG. 

MAERSK  UNE 

NEOUOYDUNES. - 

PORT  USERS 

PRWAH  IRUOl  OOUNOl  OF  AMERICA,  INC 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  KPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION,  OH.  OF  RAIUIOADS.. 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCll 

IRVINE  OJMPANY     _ 

STATi    li  M'|^"i^t      

PAR*  ■       .■  -iSS  OF  AMERICA 

AMLEiJ'>  ti''  J  HOMES  FOR  THE  AQNG 


is 

70.39 
3078 

28.06 

3J00.00 
8.088.75 

4,soo.n 

2.000.00 

iJioolM' 

137.31 

3.083  73 

975.22 

750.00 
6,000.00 


5,250.00 


15,000.00 

1,125.00 

500.00 

3,125.00 


2.900.00 


450.00 


372.00 

457.52 

2.914.91 

2,500.00 

7.50000 


51660 
7,000.00 

'4,4'24.32 
1,60000 
202.00 
500.00 
2,500.00 
I.I19.85 


1.0SO.OO 


9,600.00 

9.60000 

9.6L10.00 

9.eoojo 


13J25.00 
2i00.00 


8,000.00 


280J0 


SSJO 


42SilO 


3,448.00 

I5,OOO.W 

30000 


7,500.00 
1,500.00 


1.925.00 
5.250.00 


2.755.00 

Mm 


8.50986 

2.176.00 
4J52,00 
2,176,W 
2.17600 
9,000.00 


2,500.00 

1J25.00 

42,27573 

6,550.00 

25000 

244.00 


Ej^itnfttuiu 


SJS 


48.70 

miss 


2.434.87 


519JS 


827.47 


21896 


10.35 
271.85 


10.00 


197  J6 
1.157.01 
2,558.52 

643.51 


8$3J! 


287.41 


iS3J2 


2SJ0 


1,28600 

10.40000 
1400 


135.88 
7243 


202JS 


184  84 

25.697  55 

411315 

"aoo 


5I0« 


U18.60 


29'H  1 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


October  31,  1985 


OilMUilwa  MwlHl  FMii 


BWCH  HORTON  NTTWR  KSTINGtll  I  UHRSCN.  1?TH  FlOW  1155  COWKaKUT  AVt .  NW  WASHINCTOIt  DC  ?0036. 

Do 


to. 
to- 


to. 
Oi.. 
to.. 

S:: 


to 

Do 


CHAHtfS  0  BISHOP  12J5  CWtWaiCUT  AVt.  NW  WASWKCTON  K  ZOOM 

H  MOfOTO  BISHO*'  II,  PO  BOX  946  HOllY  Hill  Fl  3201/ 

Oo 

gSHOP  iiB(muN  am  Puma  i  revmhos.  ino  itth  smn.  m.  m  n.  msMMcroN  oc  20036.. 


to 

Oi.  „      .  .  

1" - — 

to                     ™       ~. 

S ,  T77;:r:~":., 

m^ 

S:z:::::z;::::::::::;::::::::::i 

» — "«»•» — "". " «......«« 

■^ 

■^ 

01 , 

to 

Pi                      . 

to„             -..„™„    ^ 

h :           ;::;;:: 

to 

1^ 

Q. " 

to      „„  _  „  -... 1 

* 

to 

OttlMS  k  mi  PO  BOX  3%5  SAN  FU 
GOtRIE  BIOtmSON.  ISOO  K  ST .  NW   #9 
BUOl  MANAfOOT  SrONt  t  Ulir.  PC, 

to         -            ...          ~i 

kSsraSMiis 

[9  WASHINGTON  K  20OO6              — 

m  NORTH  FAIRFAX  STRfET  AlUANORIA  VA  m\i 

S::::z::::::::::::::::: 

te 

Sriiiz::::::::::::: 

toir"z;zizzziz" 
to 

JOSEPH  W  BUUUMRN,  PC  BOX  5$;?T  7222  ARIINGTON  AVE ,  SO  BUMMGHAM  Al  3S2S5.. 


ROBIRT 

to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to. 
to. 
to 
Do 
Do 


BIACKWEU.  BOGIE  I  GATES  ONE  THOMAS  OKIE.  NW.  ||I900  WASHINGTON  OC  2000S . 


BEV  D  BlACnfOOO.  1199  L  STREn,  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  2003e __. 

BOWEN  BIAIR  ID    519  SW  THIRD  AVE    HiSlO  PORTLAND  OR  97?M  „ 

DAVID  A  BUUR.  1000  I6TH  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NEAl  B  BIAIR.  SUITE  J  11244  WAPIES  Mill  »D  FAIRfAX  VA  22030 „ 

MCHAEl  0  BUNCHARO  PO  BOX  2943  FORT  WORTH  TX  ?6113 „ 

HEIEN  BIANH  122  C  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

DOUGIAS  )  BLASS,  1600  M  STREET  MW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

VWONIA  6  BISS,  U25  X  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006    _.. 

JERAIO  BII2IN   1201  PENNSVIVANIA  AVENUE   NW,  #;00  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 „. 

I  THOMAS  BlOCX.  ONE  WAll  STREET  NEW  rORK  NY  10015     

PETER  L  BlOOaiN   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „. 

HOITON  I  BIOMCREN,  1015  15TH  STREET  NW  #1220  WASHINGTON  OC  2000S 

DOUGUS  M  BIOOMFIEID  SOO  N  CAPITOl  ST    NW   #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „. 

MARK  BIOOMFIEID,  1850  X  ST ,  NW,  #520  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „.. 

lARED  0  BLUM,  1730  M  ST ,  NW  #610  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ROBERT  A  BLUM.  THREE  EMBARCAOERO  CENTER  28TH  FLOOR  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111.. 


MllirS  BlUMtl.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  #760  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

OIARUS  R  BIUMENFEID  BOGIE  K  GATIS  2100  THE  BANK  Of  CALIFORNIA  CENTER  StATTli  WA  9tl64„ 

SAMUEL  0  BlUNT.  444  N  CAPITOl  STRtH   #828  WASHINGTON  X  20001  

WILLIAM  I  BOARMAN  PO  BOX  157  COIDRAOO  SPRINGS  00  80901 

BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOOAIION  Of  THE  U  S ,  880  S  PCXEn  ST  AlEUINMA  VA  22304 

SfTH  M  BOONER  386  PARK  AVENUE  SOilTH  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

HARaO  BOtl.  444  N  CAPITOl  STREH  NW  #718  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

DONALD  P  BOGARO  733  15TH  SIRlfT  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

lARRY  A  BOGGS.  1920  H  ST ,  NW  WASHNGTON  OC  20036  

TIMOTHY  A  BOGGS.  2020  X  STREET  NW.  #250  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROSERT  I  BOHAN.  1101  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036       

PATRIQA  BOtNSIU.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MARX  P  BOIDUC.  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

ROBERT)  BttGER.PO  BOX  1417  D49  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313       ....„ 

WILLIAM  F  BOIGER  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAa  STRtn  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 
BERNAOETTE  BftTON.  400  FIRST  STREET,  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 

SHARON  E  BOMER  727  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRU  VA  22314    

A  OfWrr  BONO.  PO  box  3556  WASHINGTON  OC  20007     

EDWARD  N  BOND.  1700  NORTH  MOORE  $T  ROSSIVN  VA  22209     

SHARON  LEE  BONin.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

BONSie,  INC,  PO  BOX  1807  WASHINGTON  DC  20013 

GAYLON  B  BOORER,  1918  N  PARKWAY  MEMPHIS  TN  38112 _ 

W  DAN  BOONE,  345  PARK  AVt  NEW  Y0«  NY  10154 „..„ „. 


Emptoyv/Qiml 


fiji^^Xflt  INC 

ALASKA  PWVER  AUTHORITY  ZZ!!!ZZ.'I1._. 
ALASKA  TEAMSTERS-EMPLOYtR  PINSMN  TRUST .. 
ALASKA  TEAMSTERS-EMPIOYER  WELFARE  TRUST.. 
AMERADA  HESS 

CAIISTACORP  

OTY  Of  ST  GEORGt 

FIRST  FEDERAL  BANK  OF  AlASM.  %» 

NORTHERN  AIR  CARGO     

StAlASKA  CORP  

ST  GEORGE  TANAO  CORP     

TIAMSHRS  LOCAl  959  

TRAOITIONAL  VIILAGE  COUNCIL  Of  ST  GEOWI.. 
WtSTINGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP 

YUKON  PACIFIC  CORP  „_ 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ASSN  

NATIONAI  HEALTH  CARE  FINANONG  ASSN      „ 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  RETIREMENT  ASSN     

AD  HOC  COAL  Of  NATL  FARM  GROUPS  ON  CARGO  PREFtRfNCt  UGS.. 

ALEUT  CORPORATION 

AUUTIAN/P««MlOf  SUNOS  ASSN,  MC 

AMtRCAN  RlCf.  INC „ 

ASSOCUTION  Of  FtOERAl  HIALTH  ORGANIUTnB 

AUOO  RtCORDlNG  RIGHTS  COALITION        

BOARD  Of  TRADE  Of  KANSAS  CITY  MO.  INC 

CNA  INSURANO  CO  Of  CHICAGO.  ILIIN06 

CONSaiOATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO    

ENSERCH  CORP  „„. 

FIVE  STATE  RICE  PROOuaRS  lEGISlATIVE  GROUP 

IOWA  BiEF  PROaSSORS  INC 
MASTER  MARKETERS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 
PfSTCIDE  PROOUaRSASSN.. 
PIONEER  CORP 
PLANTERS  PtANUTS 
ROADWAY  SERVOS  INC 
SALOMON  BROTHERS.  INC   . 

TANAOGUSIX  CORPORATKM 

TEXACO  INC  

TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  COHT.. 

tOBACCO  INSTITUTE  

VAIUY  VIEW  HOUXNGS  INC.. 
WESTERN  PEANUT  GROWERS'  ASSN.. 

BtCHTEL  POWER  CORf 

BF  GOOORICHCO 

BRHIEHEM  STEEL 

CHICAGO  RTA         , 

DOMINCAN  REPUBLIC 

FINA  OIL  (  CHEMCAl  CO 

FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMERICA. 
GOVtRNMtNT  Of  ST  LUQA 

GOVtRNMENT  Of  THE  BAHAMAS  

INTERNATIONAL  MEDCAL  CENTIRS... 

WHNSON  1  JOHNSON 

KAMAN  AfROSPACt 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

SALOMON  BROTHERS.  INC 
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SOLAR  ENERGY  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTt 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  

UNION  PACIFIC 
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AMERICAN  TRADING  TRANSPORTATION  00,  M. 
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CREST  TANKERS  INC 

EOUITY  CARRIERS  I.  INC... 


EQUITY  CARRIERS  III.  INC 

FALCON  TANKERS,  INC 

KEYSTONE  SHIPPING  00 ™„. 

SUN  TRANSPORT.  INC 

TRINIDAD  CORPORATION „ 

VICTORY  CARRIERS,  INC 
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FRIENDS  Of  THE  COIUMBIA  GORGE  ,. 
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to., 
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*»YNE  W  BRADLEY,  1101  VERMQN-  :.      -f*i.~-      -  X  20005 

MNNIS  M  BRADSHAW,  1957  E  ST ,  •(•  *i^.-  s      -  ..      -M „. 

CHARLES  H  BRADY.  8111  GATtHOUSE  RD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

CHARLES  G  BRAGG,  PO  BOX  122(5  MEMPHIS  TN  3(1(2 .^^^ 

RAYMOND  f  BRAGG  JR ,  114  THIRD  STRtO^  WASHtNGTON  DC  20003 
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Oo 
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HAROID  E  BRA2IL  1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVfNUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20066... 

NOEl  BRA2IL  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW   #400  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

M  ANTHONY  BREARO  JR.  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77253  
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MARY  [  BROOAS,  \m  M  STRIEI.  NW  WASHINCION  X  :X36^  ,, 

DAVID  W  BROOME   1726  M  STREET.  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DANIEL  I  BROSS.  PC  BOX  1478  HOUSTON  TX  77001         

MARK)  BROSSI.  1730  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  

DONALD  G  BR0T2MAN.  1400  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ._ 

BROWN  (  FINN   1920  N  STRfH.  NW  #510  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do 


eRflWN  (  SEYMOUR   100  PARK  AVtNUt   #2606  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

—  —  —  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


■■'■m  ((8  17TH  ST    W 
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A^HINGTON  X  20036.... 
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■"  X  20062 
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Rtn,  NW.  41300  WASHINGTON  00  20036 


AMEMCAN  COUNO.  OF  UFt  MSUDANCE.  MC 

ASSOCMTOI  OF  GENOMl  IKIOMND6E  CHAMS.. 

AMERICAN  NUOfAR  ENERGY  COUNQL 

AMOHCAN  CONSULTING  ENGMEERS  COUNCIL 

JMEMCAN  APPARU  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  MC.. 


ROBERT  M  BRANDON  1300  CONNECTXKT  AVt..  NW.  #401  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

:.--4:-  -  "mit  "  BOX  550  OtXTER  NY  13634 

...     «   ..iss*     ■      >  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 j^ii; ■■;:;, 

,      .,  -.^  -t.       M  ^;2  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  6  PORO  1(25  EYE  ST.,  NW,  #1201  WASHINGTON  X 

CHRISTIAN  N  BRAUNUCH.  1776  F  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROY  BRAUNSTtlN.  817  14TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 -... 

DONALD  H  BRAZItR.  PO  BOX  12266  StATTU  WA  9(102 

to 
to 


MOtltR  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY.  MC 

CHILDRtN'S  DtFtNSt  FUND  OF  THE  WASHWCTON  RESEARCH  PMUECT.. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  \iS 

AMERICAN  PtTROUUM  MSTITUTL __— 

OOFFtt  SUGAR  6  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  MC 

AMERICAN  PtTROUUM  INSTITUTt       

GEORGU  POWfR  CO  

TRUCK  TRAUR  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  . 


TRBAl  COUNd.  OF  THE  COUSH*n»  TRIBE  Of  LOUISIANA... 
TRBAl  COUNCI.  OF  THE  COUSMATT*  IdBt  y  .D"KiANA... 
PHELPS  DOOGE  CORP 

INTtRVTK)NAl  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORP 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSH  

AMERICAN  COUNQL  3N  LOUUnON 

APPAUCHIAN  ENERGY  GROUP 

AUSTRIAN  lANCt  6  STtWART,  P.C 

CHEMCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

DRfSStR  MOUSTRIES  INC „ 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

LIBERTY  BANK  I  TRUST  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

LOUISIANA  LAND  (  EXPIORATXIN  CO.. 


PtHNSYlVANU  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOAItS. 

RALSTO  i»JRiK*  X   

SOUTH  v<wv  »  ■    DIL  COMPANY 

US  '-A'  ■\'i:.«"iON „ 

VALEIf   -.'^•.K-    :j»pORATION 

MltRt>k  Vn-.'*!ST  FINANCUICO 

CALIf'*s.«  si:>>    a«p 
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CSX  ::*■■!.«■'.'<     

DAYLIGr    >.  N_    ME  COAUTBN 

ENERGY  ABSORPTION  SYSTEMS.  MC 

ESTtS  COMPANY 

PRAr-  I!  WHiriftv  lURCXAfT  GROUP 

SINO^ii-:  '-  '»■'  .TO 

SOLJT> :  rv  ^' :  V  WATER  RtSOURCtS  ASSOCIATION^ 
CHfVlfO»i  US*  il«. 

AMERICAN  MEDCAL  ASSN    

ASSOOATtC  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA.. 

tM;»|.>H  V'T»3eiLE  ASSN _ 

sf,  ist     :  -  t,  -XUMOl  Of  AMERKX 

tM'^.^*   •.r-'^xDENT  REFINERS  ASSN _~ 

3>.  ■'*   *  -I.: RAGE  ISSUES — 

OtHl'.t     •SiWi,; 

IIIETir."i.«>.  -i.txSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORP 

CmZEN/lABOR  ENERGY  COAUTION 

NATIONAL  BORWR  PATRft  COUNOL 

AMERICAN  COUNQL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  MC 

SMITH  BARNEY  HARRIS  UPHAM  4  CO,  INC 
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NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP ~ 

RYDER  SYSTEMS.  INC 

TRANS  WORLD  AMUNES.  INC.. 


TRUCK  RENTING  (  LEASING  ASSN ^. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSEUNG  6  DEVtLOP!Klfr^..^-jj_..™~...-- 
MTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BRIDGE  STRUCT  (  ORNAMENTAL  MON  ««&.... 

AMERITRUST  CO,  NAfl  ASSN _ 

CHEVRON  USA,  INC 

NORTHROP  CORP 

NATIONAI  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

RJR  MOUSTRIES,  MC 
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ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE  Of  B NAI  BRITH _ 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA.  INC 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  HOSPnALS 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTIRS  OF  THE  Ui 

BURUNGTON  INDUSTRIES,  INt 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  U«  CO - 

DIRECT  SELUNG  ASSOCUTNN 
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BAr  •>-  '■  HETT   1201  PtNNSYLVWIU  AVENUE.  NW.  #210  WASHINGTON  DC  20004... 

DAVIC  u  fli;«DtN.  200  £  RANOttPH  OR  CHICAGO  II  60601  _..„. 

PAUL  f  BURDfTT  SUITE  '00  SOUTH  1840  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

CLAIR  W  BURGENER.  PC  BOX  8186  RANCH  SANTA  FE  CA  92067  

KEVIN  BURKE.  1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

SAIL*  I  BURKf  scon  HARRISON  t  MaEOO  2501  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037... 

Do  ..  

BURUY  i  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  £XPORT"«SN.  1100  I'TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

BlU  0  BURLSON,  499  SOUTH  CAFITa  STREET  SE.  #103  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

MAHION  A  BUUNETTE  III  3812  NORTH  I3TH  STREP  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

lOU  ANN  BWNIY.  777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

CHAHIES  S  BUdNS,  1015  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

HMOTHY  F  BURNS.  2501  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

BURR  PtASf  t  KURT2.  INC.  810  N  ST  ANCHORAGE  AA  99501 

BURSON.MARSTEILER.  1825  EYE  ST    NW.  #950  WASHINGTON  K  2000t.. 

Ol.. 

Dt.. 

Do 
Do 


FRANH  8URTNETT.  5999  STEVENSON  AVOWE  AUXXNODU  VA  2^04 

BUSBY  REHM  ANO  LEONARD,  PC    1330  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #200  WASHMGItM  OC  2003(.. 

Do 

BARBARA  L  BUSH   1220  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _ 

E  rm»  BUSH,  300  LINCOIN  PIA2A,  LB  5  DALLAS  TX  75201 

ROY  BUSSEWIT2,  1319  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O* 

ROIARO  R  BUTA  1620  EYE  ST ,  NW,  ||703  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BUTLER  «  BINION,  1747  PENNSYIVANU  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

00 


HELEN  C  BUTIER,  1630  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  #202  WASHINGTON  X  20009 _- „ 

Do  -  

WIUJAM  A  8UTUR.  645  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 „ „.. 

JOHN  BUTTS.  777  14TM  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

CARE.  511  C  ST1«ET,  NE  WASHNIGTON  X  20002 

CAOWAIAOER  WKXEIBHAII  t  TAH.  7TH  OOOR  1333  NEW  HAMPSNME  AVE,.  NW  WASMMEnM  K  20031.. 

Oo + 


Do 


ANDREW  A  CAffEY.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE  NW.  #707  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

C  RICHARO  CAHOON.  1120  VERMONT  AVE    NW   #1130  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O5  

ROY  C  CAHOON,  6100  KNOUWOOC  OR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

MORRISON  a  CAIN,  1625  I  ST ,  NW  #1023  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _ 

AUN  CALDWELL.  2550  M  STREH,  NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

CHARUS  D  CALHOUN,  30  MONTGOMERY  STREET  JERSEY  CITY  NJ  07302 

FRANK  W  CALHOUN,  3400  TEXAS  COMMERCE  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

CALIFORNIA  HOifilNi  COUNQl.  1225  BTN  STREH.  #325  SACRAMENTO  CA  95114 

PETTRE  »UNAN   ;  1  OC  CONNFOlCm  «VT    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

)('>■'■        ■■       "  .•...  1,  s      >•*      ->  I*  10171 

y    -        -  -  >  ^WOOOYRO.  #500^  AIUNTAM  30342.. 

X'H-*-,.  .    J-..,':    ..   «>_.  _      *.*    ■.^'   ••      ..1305 

CAMeRIOCE  MIERMIIONAl.  INC.  1600  WHSON  BLVD.  #713  ARUNCTON  VA  22209 

Do „.... 

Do _ j.„ _ 


Bo.. 
Do. 


ARTHUR  E  CAMUON.  499  S.  CAPITOl  sf ,  SW,  #110  WASHMGTON  U  20003.. 

Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 


NANCY  CAMM.  1800  II  STREH,  NW.  #910  WASMMGTOM  K  20006 „ 

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH  HUNTER  GRAY  HOFEMAN  6  GU.  2SS0  H  ST..  NW.  #275  WASHMGTON  K  20037.. 


Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  U  N  REFORM    FOUTCAl  EDUCATION  CONNWrnF  600  VALUY  ROAO  WATNE  W  07470„ 

C  R  CAMPBELL  )R.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  f*    »™  *5'»INGT0N  K  20036 

CARL  C  CAMPBELL,  1030  15TH  ST    NW,  SUITE  7"    *•      ••      "    '.20005 

CHARUS  ARGYLL  CAMPBELL  1  "6  F  STREO.  NW  *i     •<      ^    •    '0006 

CHARLES  0  CAMPBEU.  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HK>*W»»   fbl  I  ARLINGTON  VA  2220? 


Eiii(l0(«/Cliait 


CAROLINA  POWER  i  LIGHT  CO.. 

SIB  ENTERPRISES 

BROWN  A  WILLIAMSON  TORACCO  CORP   

AMERCAN  PETRaEUM  INSTITUTE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUIDCRS  OE  THE  U.l .. 

FORt  MOTOR  CO 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  MC  . 


RSA  (  INSURANQ  MANAGOKNT  SOQCTY.  MC. 

AMERICAN  PETROFINA.  MC 

GA  TECHNOLOGIES.  INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  RTMED  PERSONS 

NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN __ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS     

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  GROUP 

MUK  INDUSTRY  FOUNOATION/INn  ASSN  OE  C  CKAM  MFB.. 

aoRoxco  

EXPRESS  FOODS  CO,  INC        

FEDERATON  OF  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORP - 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OE  AMEMCA.  MC... 

UUiGASCO  ENERGY  CORP  

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP 

OHIO  OH  1  GAS  ASSN      

WHEY  PR00UCT5  INSTITUTE _. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PRIVATE  PSVCHMTMC  HOSniAU-. 

CONGRESS  WATCH 

BE  GOODRICH  CO _. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTAH  INVESTMENT  TWSn. 


AMERICAN  TEXTU  MANUFAGURERS  HtSTTTUTE.  MC.. 
MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN  Of  AMERCA... 

AMERICAN  PTROIEUM  INSTITUTE „.. 

HEARST  CORPORATKJN 

MAGA2INE  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  MC.. 

PARCEL  SHIPPERS  ASSN 

MAN  TRUCK  t  BUS  CORP.. 


BURCH  t  BENNETT,  PC  iFORMAN  TRUCK  6  BUS  COV ) .. 
HOlOGKTS  


COLLEGE  OF  AMER  PATI 

HAUMARK  CARDS  INC 

AMOCO  CORP 

MERRELL  DOW  PHARMAauTCAlS,  MC 

G  A  TECHNOLOGIES  INC 

NATKMAl  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS.. 
AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  CROP  INSURERS.. 
UMTFD  EGG  PRODUCERS 


MCDONNELL  DOUGLAS  CORPORATION.. 


GROaRY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMEMCA.  MC.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS      _., 

PHELPS  DOOGE  CORP    

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC 

EKIUTNA   INC         „. 

C8S  INC  „ 

CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA     

MORGAN  STANLEY  t  CO,  ML 


PMLAOELPHIA  PORT  CORP 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  (  CO 

SOUTH  JERSEY  PORT  CORP  . 

AMERCAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  I  linaaMOIT„ 

IWEX  CORP 

UWVERSAl  LEAF  TOBACCO  CO.  Wf,.''""'I~l"~'ZZ. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

TAYLOR  t  MI2EU  _ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PRIVAH  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS.... 

BECHTEL  NATBNAL.  INC    

ASSOCIATION  Of  EXECUTIVE  SEARCH  OONSUTANIS.  MC.. 
CORNING  ASSOQAHS 


MOUES  BOREL  ENTERPRISES  INC  ANO  ACCO*  MXITN  AmMI.  MC. 

NAIMHAl  FED  OF  INMPENOENT  BUSINESS 

PENNfflR  COMPANY  

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLC  Of  HAITL 

TAIWAN  POWER  CO 
NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPOMTUN.. 
KWAIALEIN  ATOLL  CORP 

SHELL  OIL  CO      

INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN   

PETROUUM  MARKETERS  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.. 
NATIONAL  AUTOMATIC  MERCHANDISING  ASSN.. 


ASSOCIATION  Of  GENERAL  MUQMNOGE  CNAMS. 

«JR  INDUSTRIES.  MC ,. 

RAM)  OffCERS  UNION 

HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT.  MC„ 


HONEYWELL,  INC 
WESTVACO  60RP 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  MC... 

AVCO  LYCOMING  _ 

EMC  CORPORATION.. 


fOen  ,ii)«;d^i  ,  COMMUMCATIONS  GOV.. 


&(■■    '       "-  X  LANOSYSHMS.. 

H'  '  >    >  'X  

N(-      ■•  V      .tic  

Ut-:  -  •  -i'lON    FT  AL.. 

AM- 
SA       ■  = 
Si'  V-. 

Bah">» 

alls;*::  

CHEMCAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASS0QAT1ON.  MC... 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP     

OCOOENTAl  PTROUUM  CORP 

PPG  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  6  CO .™. 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  BEU 


^NDTRAaOPERATCRSASSN.. 
*'-.  CORPORATION 

•  >rCNS 


GTE  CORP  

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNQL  OF  AMERICA... 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFAaURERS 

lUNUFAaURED  HOUSING  INSIITUTL „. 


717  Jl 


5.000.W 

•■••■jjj-jji 


TSUI 

1,00000 
43615 

i.ite.M 


INJI 


1.01750 


4J0I.00 
S.ISO0O 
1.80000 
90000 
4M.I0 
IM.00 


$.200.00 


9.000.00 

1.50000 

3I9S0 

477.00 

3S.IM03 

2.000.00 

272iO 

"■jJOMii 
2.000.00 


3.000.00 

TjSsi 
imm 


xmn 


mm 


UOJI 


"ijoooo 

4.S0000 
5.000.00 
liSOJN 


f7J21il 


6JS0.00 
1.20000 
2.13362 


27SJI0 
3,1S0.00 


200JI0 

17S.00 

17S00 

20000 

150  00 

ISO  00 

4.12100 

4.SO0.0O 

6.911.00 


691 


zm» 


30.7IL2S 


1J33.S3 

2JI00.0I 

500.00 

90M0' 


£ipBnMures 


904  57 


1,51690 

i472i 


20331 
5175 
34  00 
5315 

443J7 


1S2S 


2SI0O 
13900 
96000 


45.40 


SIJI 

371206 

92011 


2.00111 
I1S.9I 
2261 


i.ai.4$ 


5710 


201.10 


150.00 
154.45 


2Mli2 


19.25 

..„.„... 
"soo'n 

63137 


1.19 


M37779 
"iOO.N 
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Oriwuitai  OC  Mmdiial  Filn| 


JEANNE  CAMPBELL  CAMP8EU«IUPE  ASSOCIATES.  MC  1015  15TH  STREn.  NW.  #907  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ., 

Do   

Do _ 


Do,. 

Do. 

Do,. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do,. 

Do. 

Do, 

JERRY  L  CAMPBEU.  1201  CHESTNUT  ST  CHAnANOOGA  TN  37402 

CANADIAN  COALITUN  ON  AOD  RAM,  112  ST  CLAIR  AVENUE  #504  TORONTO.  ONTARIO  CANADA  M4V  2Y3.. 

ROBERT  P  CANAVAN,  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

SHARON  M  CANAVAN.  1125  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

CANOUUGHTERS  123  C  SI    SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003       

ANNE  C  CANFIELD  1331  PENNSYLVAIflA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

H  SPOFFORO  CANFIELD,  1015  15TH  STREFI  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _ 

DAVE  CANNARO,  113  W  1ST  VANCOUVER  WA  98660  

SHARON  F  CANNER.  1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

*  DEAN  CANNON  IR  ,  9800  S  SEPULVEOA  BLVD    #500  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90045 

DAVID  L  CANTOR.  1133  15TH  STREET  NW  #1200  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

RICHARO  A  CANTOR  PO  BOX  8293  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

GARY  CAPISTRANT.  1200  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

CAPITAL  ADVOCATES.  1127  UTH  STREP,  #950  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 — 

Do 

CAPITX  ASSOCIATES.  MC,  1156  I5TH  STREET,  NW,  #1102  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

Do ___. 

Do 


Do.. 
Do. 


Do 
Do 


CAPITOL  GROUP  MC.  2550  M  SnOT.  NW.  #650  WASHMGKM  K  20037.. 

Do 


Do 


CAPnol  MARKETING  SERVICES.  923  RIVA  RIDGE  AVENUE  GREAT  FALLS  VA  22066 

CONSTANTME  G  CARAS  2821  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW.  #205  WASHMGTON  K  20007. 

NORVAl  E  CAREY  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #704  W/SHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  B  CARLESON.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  IVT    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

C  SARGENT  CARLETON.  2033  M  STREET.  N»    •  ■      *!.  -  s      s    . 

EDWARD  J  CARLDUCH,  1750  NEW  YORK  «.■•       s*  «i  ■  s      ^    ■        ■% , 

ANNE  E  CARLSON,  1620  EYE  STREP  NW   »         *'      ^      ^'  

ROBERT  E  CARLSTROM  JR,  1627  K  SIREi'   ■•'    »       *t.MlNiION  X  20006 

BERTRAM  W  CARP,  1724  MASSACHUSETT'.  '.  ^       •-*  ^^SHINCTON  X  20036  . 

CY  CARPENTER,  12025  E  45TH  AVF   rKNk-.  „... 

JACK  CARPENTER,  1920  N  ST  NW  *'      ^      •■    ■ 


SUSAN  CARR,  1 709  NEW  YORK  AV' " 

XIHN  R  CARSON,  20  CHEVY  CHASi 

HARION  B  CARTER,  1600  RHODE 

JOHN  R  CARTER,  1000  WILSON  8; ' 

JOSEPH  L  CARTER  JR  .  412  RRST  S 

TERRIE  M  CARTER,  166'  K  STREP  NW.  #370  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JAMES  P  CARTY.  1"6  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006      

SUSAN  B  CARVER  1130  17TH  STREET  H*  *i:-y-^  X  20036, 
ALLEN  R  CASWE.  1850  K  STREP  NW  W/L  ■  ^  ^  ■  06  ., 
EUGENE  I  CASRABS  JR  ,  1'5'  N  SI .  NW  *'  ••  •.      ••    ■   .'0036 


AAjr 


NGTON  K  20006... 

'   20015 , 

NoTON  X  20036  ... 

.»  22209 , 

iHu;ONX  20003 


CASSIDY  AND  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  METROPOLnAN  SOUARl  655  15TH  ST..  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 

Do 
Do  . 


Do., 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do., 
Do.. 


Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 


Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do 


J  WARREN  CASSJDY,  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LAWRENCE  J  CASSIDY.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MARK  A  CASSO  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

LUIS  EDUARDO  CASTANEOA.  PO  BOX  364  BUEM  VISU  STATBN  MIAMI  Fl  33137 — 

JOHN  J  CASTELIANI.  27TH  FLOOR  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

RITA  L  CASTLE,  100  NE  ADAMS  PEORIA  IL  61629 

MCHAEL  CAUDELLFEAGAN  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

JOSEPH  E  CAVANAGH,  1125  15TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

RED  CAVANEY  260  MADISON  AVENUE  HEW  YORK  NY  10016 

CSMR8ERG  t  ASSOCIATES  '100  SUSSEX  PIAO  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

Do 

CELLULAR  ULECOMMUNCATIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSN  1150  17TH  STREH.  NW  #  607.  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

DAVID  CERTNER,  1909  K  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 

Cf  INDUSTRIES,  MC,  SAUM  LAKE  OR  LONG  GROVE  II  60047 

PHWP  CHA80T  131'  F  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

CHAOeOURNE  PAIKE  WHITESIDE  6  WOlfF,  1101  VEWONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 


Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do.. 


HENRY  CHAin.  1920  N  ST   NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


EmplO|iti/aiail 


AN--'/'. 

B0'.«>- 

INV! 

Ln  1'^.' 

Ni»  ■>, 
Pt'V'  :, 
R|(,      >^ 

TUt  t  - 
TEXV     ■ 

Wtr  X-y 


A    •RANSMSSKJN 

■>':«  ENERGY  COUNCa... 

.      V)C  PRODUCTS 

*■*■•{  AlUANCi 

v    ■,  DEFENSE  CO 


«  CO.. 


yRVKE 

TENNESStI  VAlLfV  PUBUC' BiiWB["«iiI 


NATWNAL  EDUCATON  ASSN 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA... 


GENERAL  ELEaRC  CREDIT  CORP  ... 

INTERNORTH,  INC 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE  . 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

CAUfORNIA  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITLTONS . 
PORTER  WRKHT   MORRIS   i   ARTHUR    (FOR 


OMjnON  FOR  ENVMONHENIAL 


OIl 

AM--' 

w: 

AM--' 

C-. 

EM  - 

£m:>i 

NA"" 

Rfn'- 

TiS- 
WC* 
AP" 
CHtKI»,Si 


■•M->.'  k:' 


<n.- 


tSSN.. 


■.■»:.  OF  THE  US,  INC.. 


ikaERGY  t.  IMMUNOLOGY/ASTHMA  6  AUflKT.. 

:'WM     *  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  t  HEALTH  EDUCATION. 

.-^■■'  MEDCAL  SCHOOL 


■  :»OSIS  SOOETY 

■  Df  CHCAGO    

-i  SEARCH  INSTTTUTE.. 

•  .LOPMENT  CORP 

'   INC 
.,nHu,Jk,LS  INC,  LUBRIZOI  CORP.. 


GOVERNORS  OFFa,  APPALACHIAN  REGHNAL  COMMESSHM.. 


OCOEN  CORPORATION 

GULF  OIL  CORP  (FOR  GA  TECHNOLOGIES  INC) 

KMG  MAIN  HURDMAJI,  CPA  S  (FOR  MERCEDES  BEW  OF  NORTH  AMBRCA) . 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERCANS 

SHEP  MPAL  WORKERS'  INTERNATIONAl  ASSN 

MOTOR  VEHCLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  US.  MC. 

ST  JOt  MMERAIS  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  CA«i  TELEVISION  ASSN 

FARMERS  FDUCATKMAL  i  OMIPERATIVE  UMON  OF  AMEMCA- 

AMfPiA".  M-ii     r»ijPtSS 

US      A,       -    -t.  ">,   iNSmUTlONS.. 
AM£«la.^  ^j:jJi:-l  MlDCAL  ASSN.... 


NATKJNAL  RIFLi  ASSN  Of  AMERICA,, 

TRW,  INC 

ASSOQATKJN  OF  AMERCAN  RAILROADS.. 

DEERE  t  CO 

NATWHAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  OF  UFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPAa  t  AGRCULTURAL  MPIEMOTT  WORXBB .. 

AlfXANDER  GRAHAM  BEU  ASSN 

ANATOLIA  COUEGE  BOARD  Of  TRUSTEES... 

ATLANTA  UNIVERSITY „ 

BAf--     f'.-i^:. "« 

BC*      ..    .:    

BOi'  ">  .!<  .'■■;..■> 

BRGAj-^^a;    VviSTMENTS.  INC 

BROWS  .K\-iR:-,:-> 

UThOjC  -HrrtRSITY  OF  AKRKA. 

CENTEX  COMMUNICATIONS.  MC 

CITY  Of  HATTIES8URG 

COtl'MP!*  "NVrDsriY 

COWMAM  :>-90t  iCOMMUNCATKMSCORP. 

COMM.>.->   Ai-  SYSTEMS,  INC 

en*-  i-:ii^'-  'NC., 


i'^Y., 


;i.JGE  OF  OPTOMETRY.. 

^  jirVERSITY 

:>.'.xy-'»"\  MC 


x*»:*.''iON.. 


m  OF  NEW  YORK 

■■:■  nr  VT£  OF  TECHNaOCY 

M.xi.-A'>.  ENERGY 

<!••'■  *AP!NE.  INC 


DR' 

in:  am  ii  . 

N!  ■" 

NE*  :'<;.A'< 
NO"'-*i:'- 
OCLA>.  SPSA- 

OCEANIC  k;- 

PIRf..    A5. 

PO.  ■■;;-'<>" 

ROC- 
ROC' 
SO.-- 

Ti'f-:  .v,'ii?s- 

U;    i-Xk-'i,;_  tf\f_         

UN'::   •♦OSP-'A..  _™™_ 

uN'.^i^s.''  >  kx.-'ii'*  mkctph'""~I""""I"~"~Z™ZI!I 

NA'l-,-*<A.  >■■ .:  ASS."  >  AM:i       

SHi-'  Mi -A,  irWAii?*.     ■I'iSNAllONALASSN 

AMiBKA"!  ir*/;  y  archuecis 

NE*   j;>c:M'i.>  ..DBB'      

TPv*  »:  ™ 

CA---*..-Ai  -^v":*  :x  

\^i    Si,)-  .>,-:e!;-  ?;S,-Aif>   ,i't.  •       

IN-:i.-i,A-»,>,A.  B^r-^i'H.xt  i  l.i~iaCALWDR«BK,AR-aMlC 

Ut:KJ,S  ■K''^  Hr'.'t.  MC 

GI».MMAii   X*»A''t:.*      

HAt'  P>  MAkit~A  ■dMf      „ 


Reoopb 


6J10.00 


375.00 

2.000.00 

....„„_. 

3.000,00 
47.20 


3J02J0 
1.2S0J0 


500.00 

82500 
78125 
350.00 
525.00 
687  50 
350.00 


237&« 
11JMO.0O 


5J1L00 


25.9(7.00 
400.00 

6.00000 
3.6250O 
8.750.00 
40.00 
1.000.00 


16.000.00 

1J9SJ5 

7(0.00 

1.147.10 

11.75 

500.00 


250.00 
11.1SSJ6 

50.00 
50.00 
50000 
500.00 


150.00 


SOM 


200.00 
250.00 


690.00 
50.00 
50.00 


3NJI0 


yam 

50« 


lOOJO 
250.00 

1,937.50 
13,929.00 

I.S70.00 


AMERICAJi  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS. 


.JSi. 


EAST  BAY  REGIONAL  PARK  DtSTRCT.. 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE 

APPUED  ENERGY  SERVCES  INC 


MANUFACTURERS  UFE  INSURANCE  CO  t  MAME  FIDEUTY  UC. 

NAPP  CHERNCAIS.  MC 

WASHMGTON  PSYCHWTRK  SOCIETY 

AMERCAN  MINMG  CONGRESS 


6JIOO.0O 
11,000.00 
3,250.00 
6,00000 
2,600.00 
20000 


20.641.47 

40t00 

7,014.70 

150.00 


ExpBMitMVS 


xsnua 

137  JO 
414.00 


175J)0 


4.251.(5 


420.54 
UJ14i3 


271(7 
5(4J3 


K(.70 


65-79 
4J0 


334J9 


133.15 

20.00 


79.50 
17.75 


71.55 


mat 


149J0 


TJJd 

(7.13 


127i5 


6.00 
49.00 


17.50 


70000 

'2100 


3UI 


376.51 
IIJO 
tt.62 


-HV*  1  s 
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Oitauitn  ■  MMdul  ftn 


DURWOOO  CHAIKR,  PO  BOX  6*0164  MM  Tl  7S266 

aMMES  [  OUMURIAM.  U47  PINNSVIWMA  AVEMK.  NW  WUMMGTON  OC  2im6.. 
CHAWEIS  USOCurES.  MC.  1411  K  SIMB.  IN.  #S00  WASNMGTON  K  70005 

Oo 


Ol.. 
D(.. 

Od 

Oo. 


EO  CHANOUk,  7901  KKSTPMX  DRM  HaJAN  VA  ?7I0?     „„ 

warn  I  cwwouii,  isii «  stkr  nw^  »    ■  ♦>  ■■  *  'w  oc  moos 

WIILVUI  C  OMnUII.  1660  I  ST ,  im  ilKM\<» 
lOM  E  OMVTON,  1100  CONNtCTtUT  AVE    '<• 
CHARtES  RAMiUS  MOCAMU  t  WllSOt.  1. 
mCHAM)  M  CHARITON.  600  MUmANO  AV( 
PEGGY  CHAMKN.  971  MUKMIAl  MM.  i|ii04   > 
LESIK  CWEII  W.  102$  CONNECTKUf  AVENUE   <i« 
CHEMKAl  SnCVUTKS  MANUEiCTUIIEIIS  ASSt 
WIltlAK  '    -JFIMUCX-'    '  ■'."  Vf«  ""Urt  tv^     ., 
CMfy  ^rf'.  ,,.<•.         s.  -■•..   ■•  ■    -yk  ;     ., 

(WO:  »■.<     .« I  -  1  -.      ,1   '<*»«-.  . 


*    *  K  70036        

tVENUt  NW  «31l  (MSMMGTON  K  nOK.. 

«^  rtlNCTON  K  ?M24 _.. 


Emtkiw/aM 


«.. 


#n»  iMSHMCION  K  TOOX.. 
*  UL  ;000l 


:«» 

10073.. 


s*  **. ', 


I  LI;*  «V' 

I  ■■•    'V- 


M  K  70031... 

«■     *iQ«NCION  K  20004.. 

•  ■  *••  '•v  10011 

ui'jfi*  »A  Z7317 


CENTSAl  AND  SOUTH  WEST  COUP     

COMMmE!  KM  >06  30  AND  107.  INC. 

AWnCAN  POSTAl  IIOiniB  UMN.  AFLOO.. 

APACHE  CONPORATION 

BEAR  STEABIS  »  CO  ~ 

COAUTOI  Of  PUBUOY  TRADED  LltHTID  PARTNERSHW  

COMMSSIONEO  OmCERS  ASSN  Of  THE  PU8UC  HEALTH  SUVa„ 

MANVIU  COmOlATlON  

MfTCAlf  ;  EDOY/KVB  GROUP 

NATntAL  ASSN  Of  RETMEO  FEDERAL  EWUMES... 

STATE  Of  IJIAHO  OEPT  Of  EMPIOYMENT 

U  S  WEST  

NATIONAI  MACHINE  TOU  BUIUKRS  ASSH __„ 

NATURAL  RESOURaS  DEFENSE  COUNQt  K. 

aWRAl  MOTORS  CO«P  __ 

PARISAS  ASSET  MANAGEMENT  MC 


MOEPENOENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  Of  AlKRtA... 

ELECTROMC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORAnON 
ACTION  FOR  CHUREN-S  lUiVSIOH.. 
OIUM  I  FOSTER  CORP 


WTERNATIONAl  FRANCHISE  ASSN.. 


NATMAl  APARTMENT  ASSN  

SENIOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN  'ZZZZZ. 
lAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  Cf  AMBHCR...-. 
COALITION  AGAINST  DOUSIE  TAXATION.  MC 


HAL  M  CHRSTENSEN.  Ill)  14TH  STRErT.  MW.  #1700  WASHINGTON  X  70OOS.... 
LESLIE  CHRISn«EN  ^  <«*»vu»ii  i'A    SW  #700  WASWNCTON  K  20024 


WILLIAM  T  CHRISTIAN 
lACX  E  CHRISTY^  19C-.  • 
lAMES  T  CHRSTV,  ] 
CHUGACH  ELECTRK  «.;  < 

CONALD  T  CHUNN,  du  

CHWAT/WEIGENO  ASSUuA't:>  luu  mioi  ^I|ti1.  NW,  #116  WASHMGnM  DC  20001.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Ol.. 


■5S'' PORTLAND  ME  04177  . 

V.  »K  H(>«TON  K  70049       „ 

"■>>''    ««  #765  WASHINGTON  K  2t00(... 

'xCHORAa  A*  99507     „..„ 

NUJt  TN  3W01 


CIGAR  ASSN  Of  AMERCA,  INC  HOC  17TH  SIREH  NW  #1701  WASHINCION  DC  70036 

DONNA  M  QRaiA.  1518  «  STREET.  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  K  70005 

mill'  •f*"'  'I'sr*  Tvii'lON   1300  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  RM  401  WASHINCION  K  20036 

[Sni'.y      «H     «  '.r- TO  KEEP  t  KM)  ARMS.  UBERTY  PARK,  1750CNE  HNTH  PLACE  BELLEVUEIM  MODS.... 

Cm;sv      ►    ,Y.t,        »*X  Of  400  RMI  (CSCARl.PO  BOX  33779  WASHINGTON  K  70033 

CIT17tNi  •'A   Mi  ».   .  •    :  mm"-'   ^  "  90X  645  721  SOUTH  A  STREn,  #7  OXNARO  CA  S3032 

PATROA  I   aAREY  .*><•   ■.,     i.viuf   NW,  #507  WASHINGTON  K  70036 

BOB  ClARH.  SUIT!  i »w  i  '   «A.i.J.        ^..-ONORIA  y«  ?7314  

JAMES  F  OARK  ROeiliiSUN  *  M.        <3'*  ~r  %  ~-.i:  ' '  ?«o  MAM  ST .  #  800,  PD  BON  1211 JUNUI  Ml  M02- 

JAIIES  W  CLARK  IR  .  600  MAic  i-.    '.-ti'      -    •>      "-..HINCTON  K  20024 

JORDAN  CLARK,  ISTHiMSTSt-       ■<*  *«.V.  *     ->      ..5         

JOSEPH  I  F  CLARK.  1775  «  ST,  NW   .      ,  *«...'%i3N  X  70006 __.... 

lUUE  CLARK.  1675  K  ST .  MW  EIGHTH      ■«««.-*. 'ON  OC  70006 


J    SAMUil   CHOAIE    JR     PC    IFOR    ASSOCMTHN  V  niOGKSSM  ROTTM 

ORGANUATONS) 

AMERCAN  DENTAL  ASSN  

NATIONAI  FED  Of  INDEPENDENT  BUSMOS. 

UNBN  MUTUAL  UfE  INSURANCE  CO 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSOW 

AJR  PRODUCTS  I  CHEMCAli  MC 


TTTU  ASSOCIATES  MC . 

AMERKAN  HOME  SEWING  ASSN.  MC  . 


ASSOOAIED  LOCKSMITHS  Of  AMERICA 

BEER  INDUSTRY  lEAGUf  Of  lOUISIANA 

NATIONAL  ASSA    '      «' t'.K^  SITTER  AGENOB  t  WfOm.  SON... 

NATIONAL  AS.'."    •      *■-■«  STORES        

NATIONAI  AS1>    ■      -^.A...    DISTRIBUTORS     

NATIONAL  LONSED  BEVERAa  ASSN 

NATQNAL  WEATHER  SERVCE  EMPLOYEES  ONGAMUTm.. 
RTAH.  nXUCCO  DEALERS  OF  AMERCA.  MC.. 


UMTER  QUALITY  ASSN..,. 


'•  "GTON  X  7003t... 
'UVA  77032 


♦IK70O36. 


«   #607  WASHINGTON  X  20024 _ 

*.rON  X  7X36 „„ 

'lAOLEY  (  MCaOY  30  ROCKEFELLER  HAU.  M.  MOO  KN  fOIK 


ROBERT  A  CLARK,  7033  M  STRf  r  M* 
RUDY  I  CLARK,  5347  WOOOBLif-  •■'< 
VERNON  A  CLARK  1199  L  ST  •«  •< 
WADE  "  H'P"  "     '*">  ~'  -    -     *  •  H 

SCOT-   ■*■       ,  v  .<.     .«..-..,. 

lOM      I    ■■■n  .„„    ,  ,1 

CLAYMAl^lk  ^mX^\M*iAj>i    Kl    ..J  MiiMMA 

NY  10117. 
CLEARY  QOTTUEB  STEEN  i  HAMH.TON,  1752  N  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do 

Do 

D»  ^ 

JACQUELINE  W  daKNIS.  1015  ISTH  STREtT^NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

RONALD  a  CUMENTS,  1111  I9TH  ST,  NW.  9fH  ROOR  WASHINGTON  X  70036 

CLEVELAND  ELECTRK  UUMMATMG  CO,  55  PUBLC  SQUARE  PO  BOX  5O0O  CUVELANO  OH  44113. 

W  M  CLICK.  BOX  719  MLLAS  TX  75221...- 

aiFFORD  t  WARNKE.  815  CONNECTlCUr  A\C.  NW  WASMMCTON  K  20001. 

Oo 

DEXANNE  aOHAN,  1101  VERMONT  »V    •■*,  *i.    v     «.    ,    'i)005 

CHRBTOPHER  E  ClOUSER,  75TH  t  Mt j.    m- a  •     .•,.o« „ 

STANIEY  A  CMKH.  1700  GATEWAY  B00u.A><u  uWiluk  un  **W 

Do '.'. '.i " Z'...'.Z'.'.'.'.Z. 

Do 


COALITION  AGAINST  DOUBLE  TAXATION.  MC,  C/0  UERNAN  OBRIEN  (  UWOCCA  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  M*.  6TH 
FL  WASHINGTON  X  70007 

COALUNN  FOR  ALTERNATIVES  M  NUTRITDI  t  HEALTHCARE,  INC.  PO  BOX  8-12  RKHLANDTOWN  PA  INSi 

COALTON  TO  KEEP  ALASKA  OH,  AROO  BULDMG  115  16TH  STREH.  NW  #309  WASHINGTON  X  20006,.. 

CWN  COUTURE  LYONS  6  MOORHEAO.  1625  EYE  ST,  NW.  #1015  WASHWGTDN  K  70006 

Do 


III.. 

Do.. 


COASTAL  mr-'-     "        ''  INC,  66  SURFWATrH  DRIVE  JOHNS  SIANO  SC  29455,. 

ALAN  I  COBS'  .  ••  ■<•  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70005  

RICHARD  6  0^0    1.»\a..M  COUNOl  Of  GA  730  PEACHTREE  ST .  NW.  #1500  ArUWTA  GA  30303.. 
COfFEE  SUGAR  i  COCOA  EXCHANGE,  INC.  4  WORLD  TRADE  CENHR,  ITH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOa.... 

JOHN  I  COfFEY,  1700  «  STRER,  NW   #1704  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DON  V  COGMAN.  1100  CONNECTICUT  v-VT  v«   »'"  w^HMGION  OC  20036. 

ALa  I  COHAN.  7961  EASTERN  AVE    -.■    .^  ■<    « 

DANIEL  L  COHEN,  1050  3ISI  STREET   -»  *i     «      *    .      txi „ 

DAVID  COHEN,  1616  P  ST,  NW,  #3.'!    •>'•-      "    '   .iJtJb         

scon  COHEN  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENir    <*   .       **SHINGTON  X  70006 

HERBERT  B  dOHN^ MORGAN,  LEWIS  i  ^><  >        -     «  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036... 

COIE  t  CORETTE.  i>.a.  1100  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20C0i 

Oo 


E  WKLIAH  COU.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #760  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

KEN  W  COLE,  1050  CONNECTlUa  AVE  .  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RANDALL  I  COLE.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  K  70036,. 


ASHLAND  OH,  MC  

RYDER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

ALASKA  PULP  CORP       , 

AMERICAN  OfTOMETRK:  ASSN   

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  OFINIIU. 
EATON  ASSOCIATES.  INC 

NATIONAL  LEGAL  AID  t  DEFENDERS  ASSN „ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS. . 

AIR  FORa  SERGEANTS  ASSN  INC 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSN  Of  AMERCE  MC. 

OEERE  t  COMPANY 

WASH  MANAGEMENT,  MC.. 
PUBLIC  OTUEN,  INC „.„ 


BEAR  STEARNS  I  CO 

LOWA,INC 

PUBLC  SECURITIES  ASSN 

SYNTHETC  ORGAMC  CHEMCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC.. 

INTERNORTH 

EDISON  ELECTRCNSTITUn.. 

SOUTHLAND  CORPORAJibN 
AUSTRALVm  MEAT  (  LIVE  STOCK  CORP.. 
m\  CORPORATE  COHM  ON  CU8AN  CUM... 
AMERICAN  MEDCAl  ASSN  . 

HALLMARK  CARDS,  WC 

FISCAL  ASSOQATEImC.... 
OBBONS  I  GRA6LE  C0.„.. 

TIMKENCO „.„ 

WHITE  ENGWES,  MC 


A  -  C  VALLEY  CORPOMTn 

PRESBYTERIAN  ASSN  ON  ACMG 
VIETNAM  VETERANS  Of  AMERCA, 
WESTMCHOUSE  EUCTRC  CORPORATHN.. 


PETROauM  MARKETERS  ASSN  OF  AHERCIk.. 
AMERICAN  PETRGUUM  WSTITUTL 


CHEVRON  USA.  MC. 

MAPCO  INC 

NAnONAl  ASSOCIATION  Of  SOCIAL  WORKERS  ' 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THAI  LAWYERS  Of  AMERICA 


■"<<«,■ 


">•  ""*  NuaEAR  ARMS  OONTRa. 


XI  THROUGH  DMOENO  REINVESTMBir.. 


ANOS  ANTILLES 

.'MO  JAMES  0.  UIROSA.. 


PROff 

ILBi- 

COMM'  ■■      ■    >■      ♦«. 

CHASE  MANM "■  -»^> 

GOVERNMENT 

JAMES  D  I  Ilk.  •  -«_^^ 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

MEOTRONC,MC 

MILLJPORE  fcORPOiWTlON 

WORLD  ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION  JERUSAUH,  BMa 

UNBN  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA „... 

ALLIED  CORPORATION 

EL  PASO  NATURAL  GAS  00 


7S0.00 
3,75000 


1.64500 
2.17500 


2.4O000 

1,050  W 

25000 


9.15100 

5,00000 

3,00000 

23500 


464  00 

66667 

16.25000 


9.50000 

i'.oeo.« 


11.00000 
20,46264 


3,000.00 
36156 

44769 

5,50000 

170  72 


50000 

97500 
37000 
37500 


2.00000 

7.00000 

30000 

300  00 


7MO00 
26(.itl00 


2J00.00 


1.50000 
9504 


10,00000 
5,66664 


2.431.00 


2,00000 
1,000.00 


1,950.00 
13600 

i.soon 

2,59566 


1.20000 

600.00 

3.76900 


660.00000 

3.230K 

1.01500 

20000 

IJOOOO 


7,50000 
95000 


900.00 
4,75000 


2,000.00 
8.75000 
2.00000 


700.00 


imoo 


27700 


50000 

744  70 

9.033  57 

400 


49400 


1.06195 
71214 


i09l.97 
12.51 


500.00 


3,11120 
20,46264 


14  00 

20000 

mob 

440,64 


50000 

975  W 
370  W 
37500 


7,00000 
700000 

30on 

300  00 
49IS0 


7,00000 
91,14100 


M92 


7500 
6110 


4J2tOO 

■jjiiiii 


I2J7 
3139 


47462 
39S00 


41250 
110.00 


649,477J1 

3,32399 
1,01500 


1,034J1 
1,72095 
10,93246 


100.00 
54193 


5500 
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ST/VXY  W  COIE.  NEW  HAMPSMRE  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  73  SCHOOL  ST  CONCORD  NH  03301 

COLETTE  R  COLEMAN,  311  FIRST  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70001  

COLLIER  SHANNON  RU,  6  SCOn.  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  NW.  #301  WASHMGTCN  K  20007 .. 
Do _ 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


PAUL  EDWARD  MOUEL  OOLIM.  PO  BOX  1000  BONON  CA  93516 

HRESE  COLLING  2062  N  14TH  ST  AJdMCTON  VA  77201 

MARY  M  COUMS.  1120  70TH  STREH  NW  #600  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
MCHAEL  A  COLLINS  13106  IVY  DRIVE  BElTSVILa  MD  70705 


COLORADO  FAMILIES  TO  INCREASE  THE  TAX  EXEMPTON.  PO  BOX  18717  HNVER  CO  80718.. 

COLORADO  SKI  COUNTRY  IKA  INC    Suni  A201  1410  GRANT  STREET  MNVER  CO  80703 

KENT  W  CaiON.  15TH  I  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70005 

COLUMBIA  GORGE  UNITED.  BOX  378  STEVENSON  WA  986U 


COHMimE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT,  C/0  HERBERT  COHN  1800  M  ST.,  NW.  #000 
irtrn,  WASHINGTON  X  7M36 

"M      :  fOD  COfSTTTUTIONAL  INTEGRITY   1156  15TH  ST  ,  NW,  #1717  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

<">'       'OP  lOUAllTY  Of  aTI7£NS  BEFORE  THE  COURTS,  7767  N  ClAYBOURN  AVENUE  CHCAOO  IL  60614 

t<*    -        'S  -IIIIIANE  LEOSlATON  INC   11  WEST  60TH  ST  NfW  YORK  NY  10073 , 

"M  -    I'ilPOSITION  THIRTY  PC  BOX  915  HARTSELLE  AL  35640  

»»  ■   -'ASONABLl  INVENTORY  ACCOUNTING  RULES    1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt,  NW.  #600  NASHMGTON  K 

«•         TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAIIA8IIITY  OF  CASEIN.  3713  0  Si  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

«•»  •■   >USE  7030  11  SI ,  NW  WASHMGION  X  70036 - 

«M  .  .4-iONS  MANAGEMENT.  MC.  1925  NORTH  LYNN  SIRER.  #1140  ARIMGION  VA  22209 ™ 


COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  WSTITUTE.  2001  S  ST.  NW,  #530  WASHMGION  X  20009 

LANO  COMPA  1411  K  ST.  NW,  #410  WASHINGTON  X  70005 - 

COMPUHR  t  CONWUNCATIONS  INDUSTRY  ASSOQAIXM,  1500  WILSON  BLVD.  #512  ARLMGION  VA  22209.. 

STEPHEN  R  CONAFAY   1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70006 

BERT  M  CONCKLIN,  1500  PLANNING  RESEARW  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22107 

EDWARD  C  CONE  JR.  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 

CAROLE  K  CONES   1515  N  COURTHOUSE  RO  ,  #301  ARLINGTON  VA  77201 

CONGRESS  WATCH  715  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    Sf  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

RAYMOND  F  CONKLING,  160C  S  LYNN  STRIf  tf  ■H"'^  \ 


JEANNE  K  CONNELLY,  1875  EYE  ST ,  NW 
ROBERT  J  CONNER  JR  ,  HOC  CONHECTia" 
STEPHEN  N  CONNER,  ROUTE  1   B0>  ' 

PAUA  I.  CONNOUY,  1020  19TH  5'    ••-    » 
SUSAN  CONNftlY  If,;  M  S'    N  *   *'.  ^  ' 


X  20036,„ 


>IK  20036. 


i  .'  ;:3i4  

Vt   NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  X  20004,, 

*»■   #511  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

*  X  20036 

'  ,:314 

«^IS  MN  55479.. 
■  )N  X  70036  , 


-'.INC  PIAQ  NFW  YORK  NY  10003.-. 
•  n/t    •««  <MK<:'"i^'"^  X  20036.. 

»        u  •  \    ,  ;s  *  *■  ;0550.„.... 


C*EGORT  t  CONRAt,  19<\  ^        •««  «'.  ■  ■> 

KATHYP  CONRAO  1420  »:■>         '    "■•■  •  ' 

MARK  R  CONRAO,  1200  PC      -        •.    m  ^^ 

SHEILA  A  OONSAUL,  107C  ■■*  *'-  - 

CONSaiDAHD  EDISON  CC   -  ^  *      ■•    ■•     - 

CONSUMERS  FOR  WORLD  ^>J^   .um  va^^v 

CONSUMERS  UNION  Of  U  S ,  INC ,  756  WASH  x 

JOHN  J  CONTNEY,  1750  E  HOILANOAU  SEA        ■      •     'V  ' 

DANIEL  J  CONWAY,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVlNui  N*  »:,,  *it>flihuiuli  X  20036 

JOHN  A  CONWAY   1701  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  70036 

FNfPrS  CONYTKS  PC  BOX  ;706M«HANDMH8640 

t    is.,  ..  «    .,»  M4..  !>,    i,  «  '0  WASHINGTON  X  70024 

-      -i^      .».  -M*     ■.-       M  1.1  fON  PO  BOX  566  MONTPELIER  VI  05602.. 

■■■■      -        ■•  h*    At    -s    ■^     ■-   -3C3f  _ 
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BRIAN  D  COONEI,  ii7i  .■'      •        ■■*  *-  - 
BENJAMIN  Y  COOPER  JR  ■»  -        -^ 

JESSED  COOPER,  345  Pf'i'    "  -    •       '■  ■        • 
JOSEPHINE  S  COOPER   16;-  M... A  •  '.      s*  *.,,- 

JOSHUA  W  COOPER,  400  M»,   .  ■•     -       i      ■  ■  i    uv 

KATHY  J  COOPER,  1700  A  s;    fi*   »i.'u«  *>o"i     •■  ,■  

MITCHELL  J  COOPER,  IMl  CONNECTICUT  AVE    N*  i,K.-ir  *  X  70036 

DARRELl  COOVER  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST    S*  *<     *«.>■■.  "  »i  X  20003 

OJRTr;  B  COPELAND,  2000  M  STREP   -*    .        At.--.  "  »    ■   70036 

JOSEPH  I  COPPOU  3600  S  YOSEM  ■     •■         >■.  ■       ■  

MICHAf:  i  COPTS  I66C  1  ST    N»    .         *^  -  -  ■  «    .      .  -  „. 
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t     •■  -ON  X  20036.- 
^.-i-:.!*!  X  20036 


BENNETT  J  CORN  '  ■  *  » 
CORN  REFINERS  AS.'  •  " 
CORPORATON  FOR  j.~iT.'<» 
ERNEST  J  CORRAOO.  167b  ■ 
MARY  MARCOTTE  CORRKAK 
RCHARD  L  CORRKAN.  170. 


■•  -1  X  70036 

AikSHINGTONK  20006- 


-»  «i..-iGroNX  20036..- 


tNNjli.All,A  i.iHu 


WASHINGTON  X  20004.. 
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AMERCAN  PTPOiEvK  IKSTITUTE 

NATIONAi  nVKMkh-  KSSH „. 

AMERCAN  Mti-  ii<£--.-;      „. 

BICYCLE  MfGP^  /kSSi.  >  Oif    ■»:  ..„.. 

CAOENQ  c>'!Mc*.  »•$:»..»;•:  »: 

CYUNDER  MANjfJCjRLRS  ASaUTBN.. 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

HUFFY  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNOL., 


NATIONAL  HAIRDRESSERS  i  COSRCTDIOGBTS  ASSN  ., 

N0RR6  MOUSTRIES 

OUTDOOR  POWER  EQUIPMENT  MSIIIUTE 

WEST  TEXAS  LAND  t  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN,, 

PAUL  EDWARD  MOUa  OOLLM 

MEDIA  GENEMLMC- 
UMON  PACIFIC  OIRP- 


UMTEO  ASSN  OF  JNYMEN  1  APPREN  OF  PUBG  I  PfEFTG  MOUSniY- 


NATIOMI  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUHDERS  OF  THE  Ui.  ., 


CITIZENS  FOR  SENSIBU  CONTROl  OF  ROD  RAM  (CSCAR)- 

NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

PHIUP  MORRIS  USA 


UNITED  aECTRCAL  RADIO  6  MACHINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERCA- 


PFIZER,MC 

PLANNING  RESEARCH  CORPORATION., 

SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN -.., 

DCM  GROUP  (FOR  AD  HX  COMM  FOR  AMERICAN  SRVER),. 


DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORP 

CHAMPION  INTERNATIONAL  OORP,,, 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

FORT  i-*  WKT^  OF  KINGDOM  OF  SAUDI  / 

AMft,/v  -j^.  _i  CO, 

CHAM-  .     •    :'MMf«a  Of  THE  US. 

W'KSi    .1    ••    ••  »-iftSS«HAL  ENGMEERS- 

JOSr-         t.-iV  1    .INS  INC 

MAX    «.  ■   ■■     --.ix.  INST 

tM'.-'J--'  »>''.  XHGRESS 

K«  >  X'    v>        Of  PROFESSIONAL  ENGMEERS- 

HOfmi:'  X'S^-MTWN 

BALUIR/AMERCAN  EXPRESS.  Mt 


TEXTILE  RENTAL  SERVICES  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.. 

REINSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

NATBNAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

DOW  CHEMCAl  CO  

ELEr^r'sr  -i-»  -■--«-  rir=nRAT10N 

IM[i:j.',  ;'--^','.¥  •<■■■'       

p(Ai«,Nt.  *»;?wt-'    ;*■■'■•*,:   INC - 

GENERAL  EUCTRIC  CC 

NATBNAL  CATUEMENS  ASSN - — 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSN 

>:i  5AS>!»S  ASSN  OF  AMERICA, 
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MUSCCORP  y  AMiRO  INC 
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SYSTERB  6  APPLIED  SCIENCES  CORP  TECHNOLOGIES...... 

SVSIEMS  AND  APPUEO  SCIENCES  CORP  . 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS...., 

UNITED  ENERGY  CORP 

COfFEE  SUGAR  I  COCOA  EXCHANGE,  INC,. 
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EUGtNl  S.  COKW,  1150  17TO  ST,  IW  WWHIWTON  DC  20036 ,........... 

C  DCMMG  COWUS.  6TH  aOO*  lOM  THOMAS  lEFHRSON  STREn.  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20007.. 

Do 

Do 

ARCWSAID  COX.  ?030  M  ST    MW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ™™™ 

C  BRYAN  COX.  PO  BOX  13?  KANSAS  OTY  K  M141 — 

JEFfREY  I  COX.  1420  RING  ST  AUXAN0R1A  VA  22314 „_ 

TAMADA  COX  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 


Do 
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DONALD  FOtSYTM  CMR  M.  U3  PENNSYltKUHA  AVRWE.  NW.  #(00  WASHMGTm  DC  20004.. 
CRAMER  HABER  A  LUNS.  PC.  Ill  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036   
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Do.. 

WUJAM  a  aUMH,  111  COMKTICUT  A«t.,  NW  IWSMMCTON  OC  20006.. 
Do.. 
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RtHARO  L  CRAWFOKO.  311  FHBT  STREa  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001    

RONAID  CRAWFORD  F/P  RESEARCH  A^OWnS  1700  X  STREH.  NW  #303  WASHWGTQN  K  20006 
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.'90  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

■<»   #310  WASHMCTON  K  20004.. 

51629       

HURCH  VA  22042 

'      #5000  ATIANTA  GA  30342... 

■"fON  K  20036 

"W  WASHINGTON  U  20036  .„- 
.■  CHASE  110  20115 


1511  X  STIEn.  NW.  |H20  WASHMCTON  OC  20005 _ 

"iNVaVANIA  kilm    f*  ««..f"CTON  DC  70004 

'  ■   «U.-5*CHUSEnj  MS'  •    1*  •".j^lNCTON  K  70036. 

.<.  .    APITOl  STRffl   NKt   ».,4  *ASWNCTONK2000l_... 
•    »,  idAMA  HOUSTON  rx  7/027 „_. 

■    fiNEacm  m .  nw  Washington  k  20036 


CU8A  CUMB  ASSOCIATION.  PC  BOX  011OO4  MIAMI  fl  33101 „.. 

JONNA  IVNNE  CUUEN.  JL  ASSOQATIS  13D0  ARMY  NAVY  D«.  #209  ARlMCnM  VA  22202... 

Oo 

Do T ...--;- - 

WUJAM  E  CUMKRtANO,  1125  ISTH  ST^NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20005... 
SCOTT  S  CUNNINGHAM.  1100  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20005.. 
XIMN  T  CURRAN.  905  16TH  ST .  NW  WASWNGTON  X  70006 

Do        

RtHARO  C  CURRY,  6«19  ELM  STREO   #3  MaiAN  VA  22101  . 

EDWARO  P  CURTIS  JR .  GENESEE  PUBLC  AFFAIRS.  INC  36  W  HAM  STKH  KXXSTU  NV  14614 

Oo  «««.«.. 

M  wnin  cim.£R.  1325  g  st  .  nw  #103  Washington  x  70005     

EVERETT  E  CUTTER.  620  SW  FIHH  AVENUE  BIK,  SUITE  912  POBTIANO  OR  9/204 

0  I  ASSOCUrtS.  MC  1730  RMOtt  SUNQ  AVENUE.  NW.  #210  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

Do ■ 


Efl#lo|«/Ciiiil 


AMiRX>N  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

CORNING  GIASS  WORKS.  

PENTHOUSE  Mil  IIO - 

CtNTRAl  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SEMZS.  MC.. 
SKRRA  auB — 


US  CHAMBER  OF  COMMEICt 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMBSUN  GOV  ... 
AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RFTMEO  PERS0I6.. 
AMERKAN  NUCUAR  ENERGY  COUNQL... 


TMIAl.  COMO.  or  THE  OOUSHAnA  TMf  OF  lOUSMML. 

COVE  ASSOCUnS  INC  (FOR   ASSOQATXW  OF  US   MGHT  VBin*  »" 

iRSi 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  ORAl  (  HAXU.OFWUL  SURGEONS 

AMERICAN  WATCH  ASSN  

ASSOCIATION  OF  HAXMWH  SERVO  TEliCASTEiS.  MC 

COAUnON  TO  PRESERVE  THE  MnCRFTY  OF  AMERCAN  TIMOOMIB 

COMMONWEAITH  OF  PUERTO  RKO  

GEORGE  ROME   »  (FOR  ESTAH  OF  EOMUNO  G  MOKU) 

houda;'  '  ■«'^  "■'''%  INC 

l»(VISM-       •  >'••  iNSTITUTl... 
LJTHU*'.     -■     ■  -'OO 


V  ItUVCJUH    INC 

NATIONAl  F«XJTBAU  liAGUE   

NORfOlX  SOUTHERN  CORf      

PAClHi       I  >    1  -«»«.  INC  

POSI"*  ■«    ■      '  <1I6,  INC 

SUN                -'»      r  Of  CANKOA  (U.1) 
r£l(X>   -  <    •  "    ■  '""ICA     

WES.:  -  -   ■      "  -^icoiaotnAL... 

AMERX^.".  :..'  ^  •  -'■     -i  PC 

BERING  SEA  >         <•  "     '     N 
MUNOIWJTV         -   • 
UNITED  FSHEBK, >«  »  ^,<M 
COMMON  CAUSE 

KANSAS  CITY  UFE  INSURANa  CD 

NATXINAI  SOOETY  OF  PROFESSOIAl  ENGMHIB 

CRAY   (   'D   PUBLIC   COMMUMCATONS   INTL   MC   (FOt   ACRCUITURE   FOR 

MARKET  ORIENTED  PaOES) 
GRAY  A  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCAiONS  MT'l.  MC  (FOR  OWA  PORK  PROOUCOB 

ASSN) 
GRAY   A   CO   PU6UC   COMMUMCATDK   INTL   INC    (FOR    AGRCUlTUDE   FOR 

MARKT  ORIENTED  POUQES) 
GRAY  A  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL  MC  (FOR   KMA  PORK  PROOUQRS 

ASSN) 

AllROiALMERS  ENERGY  I  HMERALS  SYSTEMS  CO. 

CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAIl  EOWTY  (CUBE) 

EDISON  tlECTRC  INSTTTUH  

KIMOK  OEPT  OF  ENERGY  I  NATURAL  RESOURCH. 

NATIONAL  ARMORED  CAR  ASSN.  MC 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  A  oO — 

CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHOBTt 

OTY  OF  MtAMI  .  

DAO(  COUNTY  INTERNAfiONAL  AJmRT   

OAOE  COUNTY 


FOR  CANAVERAL  PW  AUTHORTY) 

FOR  OTY  OF  MIAMI) „... 

FOR  DADE  COUNTY  INTUNATOM.  AMniT).. 
(FOR  DADE  COUNTY)       „. 


CRAMER  KABER  A  lUKJS,  PC 
CRAMER  HABER  A  lUUS.  PC 
CRAMER  HABER  A  LUUS.  PC 
CRAMER  HABER  A  LUUS  PC 
NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 
INTERNATIONAL  TELECOHMUNCATIOKS  SATELLITE  ORGANUATKM 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  CARMEN  OF  THE  U.&  1 CANAM.. 

US  BUSINESS  1  MOUSTRIAL  COUNOL 

AMERCAN  OMENI  TRADE  ALLIANCE  MC „ 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO  

UNITED  ASSN  OF  INYMEN  1  Af1>REN  OF  PLMBC  (  P1PEFT6  MOUSTIY.. 

ROBERT  H  KELUN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCIL) _ 

AMERCAN  SHORT  UNE  llAILROAD  ASSN 

NATXINAI  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOF^RATM  ASSN 

GENERAL  ELECTRC  CO  

MCOONNEU  DOUGLAS  HELJCOPIHB 

NOim«OPCO«f> 

FRANK  a  KMGSIEY _...., 

AMERICAN  CEMENT  TRADE  AliiMCE.  MC 
NATDUL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOnRATM  ASSN.. 

P«IFC  lElISB  GROUF'         _ „ 

COIUMMA  GUIF  TRANSMISSXM  00 

ASARCO  MC 

ASSOOATID  GAS  OBTRMUIOIB 

AVON  PROOUCTS,  MC 

BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO  

BU»iiKC~«  '(r*-.<t«  

CONTilV  If      Af     ••    i 
ajNTP-"'    J"    :«"«.i 
COOK  I"      "J*    • 

el:  ....   <■•      :«•»••. 


'V   <>naN«lJANCI.. 


M    a;»«STR«UTO«S 

'  ^><^  INC  PAN  AM  WODIO  StRVICB.. 

I  J<JN  .__ _ 


:iFtANY  A  cc 

TRUST  FOR  PUBUC  lANOS 

WESTERN  (XMRNORS'  ASSN 


CAMP  CARHOUCHE  BARSH     (FOR  SEARS  ROmO  6  00)...... 

lAWRENa  KUOlOW  ASSOOAItS.  ET  AL 

ROOCRT  LAMBERT  OMSE  AMERCA 

MORTGAGE  BANK^  ASSN  OF  AMERCA. 

UNBN  CARnOE  CORP  „ 

LABORERS'  MTL  UNHN  OF  NORTH  AMERCA.  AHOO 

XATCNAI  OXWOtNATINC  CSMM  FOR  MULTIEMPlOrER  FUNS. 

FIRE  '»»*    Ci\*'        «       

UWj    *  i,>       «.i       »    -2   

MINIS-  v.'OMtNTrWMNCE  OF  ONTMX).  CANAM. 

ENVIIH**  <  '      •<:  . 

OKGL*  .'   •■>    »oSN 

BRBC  i  /.-.'.:  .1    

GENERAL  DTNAMCS  CORP.. 
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15000 

mob 

50000 


73177 


6190 
71605 


150.00 

404  36 

6(35 

1913 

13.512  00 

4.000  00 

1(4  40 

11700.00 


125.00 


750 
35.25 


19.10 

Tmuo 


7704 


71119 

1,77949 

432  56 

14419 


1J07  63 
11135 


50912 

27.(6 


24990 
131.15 


73.00 
9295 


10.00 


10.00 

10.W 
75W 


30.00 


130.00 

law 


63515 

W.7S 
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OriMuilioii  01  MMduil  FAn| 


Do. 


D  AMCO  LUEOTK  DCMAREST  t  GOUXN,  1920  N  STREH,  NW,  #400  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do:!I!IZZIZI!I!"!!!!!"!!!Z"!:"!!!"!!!!Z--I!IZZZ-ZI~Z!IZZZ 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


WILLIAM  0  DONOFRB  IMO  W  ITH  ST  WILMINGTON  OE  19105  _ 

WILLIAM  X  DABACHI.  ARTER  A  HADOEN  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW.  #400  WASHMCTON  DC  20006.. 

Do  

Do  

WILLIAM  KAV  DAINES.  1(16  H  SI .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006 - 

MIRY  FARMERS  FOR  RESPONSMU  FARM  POICY  SI'  r  <^Kn  <K  WASHMGTDN  DC  20002 

LEWIS  I  DALE,  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  #?S'  *i.  ■  "<  "  *  X  20006 

DALEY  (  GEORGE,  LTD,  100  W  MONROE  ST ,  #50C  -•■■^>  •  3 — 

DONALD  W  OAUJYMPU   1575  I  ST    NW  WASHINGIC*  jl  .a/vj      

lAMESG  OALTON   1420  XING  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  72314    

XXN  M  OAMGARD   1175  EYE  STREH,  NW   #1040  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

OAMRELL  DAMREU  (  NELSON.  PC    1625 1  STREH  MODESTO  CA  95354 

TRACY  DANESE,  PO  BOX  14000  JUNO  BEACH  FISSIM '""ZI""I"."'IZZZ 

CHANMNGW  DANIEL,  1601  DUKE  S'f       '    ux  .  i  .i    ?314 

JOHN  E  D*NIEL.  1133  15TH  STREE'  -*    »         *'.--)»(  K  20005 

DAVID  C  DAMEIS.  1601  K  STRfn   ■■«  .»,-•..«..      :006 

DAVID  S  DAMELSON  60C  Mf  •.-    i.  ■<  ■   3Vi  fADG-E  WASHINGTON  U  20024.. 

DAN  DAHNER   1667  K  ST    >.»    •        *<-riii«CTOtt  OC  20006 

CHARLES  FRANKLIN  DAOUSl    ■  .    =.,'   ..-.:  CHARLESTON  SC  29412.. 
ONEIDA  L  DARLEY,  1140  WKiON  BLVD    0  m  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 


COLLEEN  A  DARUNG  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW.  #204  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 
DIANE  DAVENNY  DARNEME.  1726  M  ST    MW   orK  w*<;>«NGTON  X  20036 - 

CRAC  0  DART   1957  E  STREH  HW  WASHiN  ■*   .  •     

tt  OENMS  DAUGHERTY   733  15TH  ST«n   v*  »».  -  >.      "  X  20005 

lOHN  B  DAVENPORT  )R .  1800  MASSKHUSt '     ' ■     "«  xrASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


LARRY  C  DAVENPORT  5775  PEJCHTREE  DUN*  ■ 
EARL  f   DAVID.  1125  X  ST  .  NW,  #1107  WV- 
DANIEL  I  DAVIDSON   1350  NEW  YORK  AVE    ■"> 
JAMES  N  DAVIDSON  1250  CONNECnOIT  AV'    ' 
DAVIS  t  HARMAN.  655  ISTH  STRtET,  NW  Wt. 


^00-0  ATIANTA  GA  30342.. 

».  xmai^-ZZ'Z^Z 

A^INGTON  DC  20036 

'   .0005 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


BRENOA  S  DAVIS  1050  CONNEnCUT  AVE ,  NW,  #100  WASHINGTON  X  70036 

DAVID  R  DAVtS  INDIANA  PTROUUM  COUNOL  714  HARRISON  BLDG  INDIANAPOUS  M  46204.. 

DREW  M  DAVIS  1101  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20034 

EDWARD  M  DAVIS  410  RRST  ST    SE  WASHMCTON  X  20003 

FRED  G  DAVIS,  nil  19TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DAVIS  GRAHAM  (  STUBSS  IWl  22NO  ST,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. 

Do 

Oo 


DAVtS  HOCXENBERG  WINE  BROWN  I  KOEHN  7300  FINANCIAL  CENTER  DES  MONKS  lA  50309.. 

KENNETH  E  OAVtS,  SUITE  1710  1667  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

OVIO  R  DAVB,  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 

DAVIS  POU  A  WAROWELL.  1575  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ROBERT  DAVB.  lisbONiiiKTm 

W  KENNETH  DAVB.  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCSCO  CA  94119 

OAVK  WRCHT  TOOO  RIESE  A  JONES.  1752  N  ST ,  NW,  #100  WASHMCTON  K  20036 

DONALD  S  DAWSON,  1220  L  ST .  NW,  #310  WASHINGTON  X  20005 — 

Do. 

Do. 


HARRY  F  DAY,  1(00  K  STREH.  NW.  #1100  WASHMCTON  X  20006.. 

DCM  GROUP.  1515  N  COURTWUSE  RD    #301  ARUNCTON  VA  22201,, 


GASTON  DE  BEARN.  1050  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

RALPH  DE  LA  CRU2,  1225  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20036 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN.  1800  X  ST ,  NW,  #1014  WASHMCTON  X  20006 

torn  RUSSEU  OEANE  lU.  1607  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20009..„ 

Do. 


Do 
Do 


MlCHAfl  KDEAVER  AND  ASSOCIATES.  MC,  1025  THOMAS  JEFRRSON  ST.  W»,  #100  WASHMCTON  K  20007.. 


Dc 


RAND*  R  DEBENHAM,  PO  BOX  4267  TOPEKA  KS  66604  

DEBEVOISE  A  PUMPTdlN,  1777  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 __ 

Oo     

JEff  DEBOER  777  14TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

EDWARD  S  DEBttT   1515  N  CbURTHOUSE  RO    #301  ARUNCTON  VA  22201 „ 

DtCHERT  PRCE  i  RHOAOS.  1730  PtNNSYLVANlA  AVENUE.  NW.  #1100  WASHMCTON  X  20006 

Do: 


MARK  0  DECKER.  1120  VERMONT  AVE,  NW,  #1130  WASHINGTON  X  20005 . 

WINSTON  M  DECKER.  1522  K  ST,  NW,  #128  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

Do  

RCHARO  A  DEEM,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

BRIAN  DEERY  1957  £  ST    NW  WASHMCTON  X  20006  

DONALD  H  OEF«.  lOO  NE  ADAMS  STREH  PEORIA  IL  61i29 

m*  1  MGNAN  SHANLEY  t  FISHER.  PC  13:  MADISON  A\TNUf  MORRKTOWN  NJ  07960 

GEORGE  K  DEGNON  ASSOCIATES.  INC,  1311  '    •       ■  Mi     .-.  -    r    #3a  MaiANVA  22101^  .... 
MARY  ELSE  DEGOMA.  600  MARYIANO  AVE"-        *  *       *  -         •(300  WASHINGTON  X  20024... 

GENE  A  DEL  POIITO,  1341  G  STREH.  NW  » ...  *i^~  "S*  .:  :mi    ^ 

SHPHEN  T  OELAMATER  7600  SOUTHUWD  CENTER  400  N  OUVE  ST  DALLAS  TX  75201  _._ 

XWNW  DELANE*   100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  07110 

OELANEY  MIGWA  *  TOONG.  WTD,  i6i29  ii  STWa 

THOMAS  J  DELANEY.  liiiNoimiigtHMa^*^^^ 

LAW  OFFOS  OF  PAUL  DEWNEY  JR .  1920  N  ST .  NW,  #610  WASHtNCTON  X  20036  — 
Do -•• 


Eini*)|ici/ClKn1 


SCItNCE  APPUCAIKMS.  MC 

CENERCr  EXPLORATION  CO 

MITCHEU  ENERGY  A  DEVaOPMENT  CORP 

MURCMSON  OIL  A  GAS.  MC 

PITTS  ENERGY  GROUP 

SOUTHUWO  CORPORATBN 

TEXAS  OK  t  GAS  CORP 

US  TELECOM,  MC 

WESSEIY  ENERGY  CORP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  NEKSHBORHOOO  SCHOOLS,  MC 

A.S  NEMNI  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  SUGAR  I  ALCOHOL  INSTTTUTEI 

COALmON  FOR  REGIONAL  BANKING  6  ECONOMK  DCVELOnENT.. 
HOUSTON  CLEARING  HOUSE  ASSN 
AMERCAN  RETAIL  FIDERAUON. 


AW  PROCXJOS  I  CHEMCALS.  MC.. 
DONREY  INC  ... 

AMERCAN  CYNAWO  Cdi>Am7m 

NATIONAL  SOQETY  OF  PROFBSWIAL  ENGINEERS 

FUTURES  MCWSIRY  ASSN.  MC 

CENTRAL  SAN  JOAOUM  RIVER  ASSN. 

TURIOCX  IRRBATBN  DBTRCT 

FLORIDA  POWER  (  UGHT  CO 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERCAN  aORBIS 

OMO  ED60N  CO 

AMERICAN  LEGION „._. 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN 

ARMCO.  INC 

KIAWAH  ISLAND  CO  LTD .. 


HATio>,*.  .  M."*(  INSrrTVTt.  Mt 

JAP»>.!..:  »M;fi>i,  CITIZENS  LIAGUE 

SCH!"<..  •'».',,'  a»P 

AS&v  .'    .    .  V  ^*.  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERO 

LEO..     M':'.   ;'>«P 

NAIIOHA.  R.Wl.  LaCTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

ROBERI  H  KlLLtN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCR.) 

PHiaiPS  PETROLEUM  CbMPANY 

SPIEGEL  t  MCDIARMIO  (FOR  NORTHERN  CAUFORWA  POWER  MSBCf)- 

AMERCAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  GENERAL  UFE  MSURANCE  CO 

«|fBr>>,  .*-«s:  XUNOL 

CAP:'';  -ijijiN    a)RP::m!"l"' 

CHCAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

CHA  INSURANCE -. 

COIMITTEE  OF  ANNUITY  INSURERS... 
aORlOA  POWER  A  LKW.. 

FLORIDA  SUGAR  CANE  lUGUE -~ 

JACXSONVlia  ELECTRC  AUTHORnY 

UNCOm  NATIONAL  UFE  MSURANCE  CO.. 

NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN 

PROPERTY/CASUALTY  GROUP 

STOCK  MFOMATHN  GROUP 

WMTHROP  FINANCIAL  ASSN 

WOOOSTREAM  CORPORATION 

AUIED  CORP -_. 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTL 

NATHNAL  son  D8MK  ASSN. 


250.00 


2370.13 


1SJ42.7D 
352.50 

i.ioo.n 

49.06(00 
450.00 

■  "i'moo 

2.500.00 


940.00 


5,040.00 
340.00 


125.00 

rddo'w 

"5,715.07 
400.00 
50000 
450.00 
300  00 
850.00 
250.00 
l.OOO.U 
250.00 
30000 
25000 
375.00 
250.00 
1,500.00 
1,100.00 
725.00 


LipwKituws 


4,120.71 

1500 

(2200 

47,(10.1C 


706.M 


226.51 
4.412.(9 


27.90 


213(5 
322.n 


9275 

71.10 
33.02 


155.45 


AMERICAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCI... 
EDGON  ELECTRC  MSTITUTl .. 


MUNOPAL  SUBD6TRCT.  NO  COLORADO  WATER  CONSOVANCY  DBT.. 

NORTHERN  COLORADO  WATER  CONSERVANCY  DKTRCT 

SNYDER  OIL  CORffANY 

NORTHWESTERN  BEU  (IOWA  OW) 

ROHM  A  HAAS  CO. 

OOCA^XXA  COMPANY  .„ 

ERNST  t  WHMNIY 

MANVIIUCORP 

NORWESTOORP 

US  TRUST  CORP 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

BECHTa  GROUP,  MC.. 


GTl  SPRINT  OOrilRJNiCATioiB!. 


CFTOANS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  Gin  A  FASHION  SHOP  ASSN.. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  MERCHANTS  ASSOQATHN 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  I* 

AD  HK  COMM  FOR  AMERCAN  SILVER 

H0FFMANN4A  ROCHE  INC 

AMERCAN  PUBUC  TRANSIT  ASSN 


AMERCAN  METAL  DETICTORS  MANUFACniRERS,  Mt.. 

AUTO  INTIRNATMHAL  ASSN _ 

OOAUTION  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS 

SPECIALTY  EQUIPMENT  MARKH  ASSN 

CBS.  MC 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRUNES.  IHt 

KANSAS  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVES 

SONY  CORP  OF  AMERCA.. 


STATUE  OF  UBERIY.ELUS  BLAND  FOUNDATION.  MC 

NATXMAl  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

DCM  GROUP  (FOR  AD  HOC  COMM  FOR  AMERICAN  Sl.va).. 

CENTER  FOR  OVC  EDUCATION 

CONSnUTMNAl  RBHIS  FOUNDATION 

YONKERSRAaNGCORP.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTAH  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS,  MC 

AMERICAN  VETERINARY  MEDCAL  ASSN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCAN  VETIRINARY  MEDKAL  COUiGES.... 

AMERCAN  MEOICAl.  ASSN  

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA -. 

CATERPHAR  TRACTOR  CO - 

SHARP  ELECTRONCS  CORP.. 


ASSOQATCN  OF  STATE  A  TERRflDRIAL  HEALTH  OFFCMLS 

70001  LTD 

THIRD  CLASS  MAIL  ASSN ™ 

HALU8URTDNC0 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  OORPORATX* 

FIRST  NATMHAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

GtMRNMENT  EMP*."*'-     n<..-<*      ■       .,_„ „ 

NATIONAl  ASSH  0*   n;. ;■",;'■»    s .  -  ■-.-  ,...„ 

NATXMAL  ASSN  Of  :iiiiJ^  Jti;  ..HUNS _ 

BOWATER  INDUSTRIES  PIC 

CONTMENTAL  GRAM  CO 


2.167.34 
41544 

5,500,W 

2,771.13 

243.n 

2,146.50 


500.00 


1,42100 
150.00 


THJO 

200.00 
1,000.00 


3,000.00 


21.000.00 
(750.W 


1,750.00 


iMM 


25.00 


500.00 
(00.00 


69.90 
"146.42 


2J07J5 
9100 

502.27 

3(1.96 

243.00 

2,146.50 


33.76 


60.00 
5.00 


140.00 

Tis 


255.00 


IJSLOl 


554  J2 
636J4 


ZlSiO 
15121 
41.64 


1WI.00 
20.00 


15.00000 
6.00000 
1,500.00 
2.52IJ4 


2SU2 
n7JI7 
IISJK 
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Do 
Do 


OriMzitai  ■  MMmI  Fini 


noMiiT  B  Huun.  m  touhy mi  rmmi  n  toou 

GEORGM  L  KlVMmiS.  1730  K  SmH  WH.  #9(U  WASMNCTON  DC  ?0006 

tniumo  L  D(MOI)Y.  THE  POMR  HOUSE  32SS  GIME  STRErT  m  WUHHICTON  K  »M7... 

GEORGE  H  OEMSON.  4101  IMSSACMUSET1S  AVE..  NW.  #M0  WASHINGTON  DC  MOli .. 

Do 


EmtlaiMr/aiMi 


Do. 


m  DENISON.  815  16TH  SI,  KW  WASHIHGTON  DC  20006 

JOHd  H  Df  iflWUI  MISSaiRl  Oil  COUIOl  i2%  {  yPTTM  ST    #a)3  JEFFIIBON  OtY  W  tSIOI . 
W»i-         -M.s         «»«YUIIO  AVENKf     *    •      *  •«HINGTONI)C«l(tt<. 
IHtXii'         •"  «ST.IIW,#4      •V     v;)C20006.- 

«L_  ,:*  .,    .;.-    .■■vnVANMArt,,  N»  «'      -      ^   C  ?0006 

GWGODt  L  OEPWiSI,  W3i  OESAUS  Smtl  •-•  *'     -     »l  K  ?003t... 

AlPHONSE  OEdOSSO.  UMIST,  NW.  #110C  «'      -      '    «   «)036 

LIOYO  )  DEmnOOON.  1821 1  ST .  MW,  #90t.  i,K^:.!^.Jy  X  20036 

MOMEL  DESANTO,  11436  SCHUYXUl  RO  ROQMUE  MO  mil. 


HOWARD  HUGHES  MEDCAl  NSTTTUTt 

S1AUY  CONTINEKTAl 

AMERICAN  FAm  BUREAU  FED  

AMERCAN  HCUEMC  MSTfTUn  I>UBIJC  AfFAWS  COHWTTU 

GRAY  (  CO  FVeUC  COMHUMCAnONS  WTL.  INC  (FOR  KU  ATIANTC 
MENT  SERVCES) 

CRUISE  AAIERCA  IINE.  INC 

NATIONAl  OEFO  PROOUCTS  ASSN 

WfSTlNGHOUSE  EUaRIC  CORP 


lAMES  T  OEVME.  LAW  OFFICES  Of  DERRIS  UONARO.  PC  900  imi  ST,  NW,  #1020  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 
SARWEl  L  OWNE.  IM  \m  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

Do -„ 4 

Do..  ^ 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


DOffY  BAUANTM  9USN8Y  MLtH  I 

Do 
Do 


I77S  POMSVIVMH  AVI..  NW  WASNM6IW  K  20006.. 


Od.. 
Ol.. 


Bl.. 
Ol~ 
Oi. 
(to., 
to.. 
Od- 
Di.. 
Oi.. 
Oi- 
k- 
k~ 
Dr.. 
Di_ 
Di.. 
Di.. 


DORK  1  DEWTDN,  I02S  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW.  ||I507  WASHINGTON  X  20036 .... 
DMMONO  SHAMROCK  CORPORATUN.  Ul  H  HARWDOO  STREO  DAILAS  n  7S201.„ 
CHARLES  I  WBONA.  1220  I  ST  ,  NW  WASHKCTON  X  20005  

JOHN  *    «  >!■'<»>••    !015  ISTn  ST^  NW  f  700  WASHINGTON  X  20005  

CH(S'..        ,  ,:^.M  m    1101  17tn  ST,  NW.  #604  WASHINGTON  X  20036..._ 

tlAINi     «>•<.*.    i«.   s  Picxm  STREET  ALIXA.10R1A  VA  22304        „ 

(JjgYi,  .s  ,.•«.  ^  ^"RNAnONAl  PIAZA  OR,  #600  NASHVILLE  TN372I7_ 
Wlli>«<  "•'.-  N  WASHINGTON  ST .  #300  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314...„ 
DCXS;L.it  >WM/  i  MM.M.  2101  i  ST..  NW  WASHNIGION  K  20037 

Do::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::z::::i±:::::::::::::;::::::;::zz::i::z 


Dr- 

Dr.. 

Dr.. 

Dr.. 

Dr.. 

Dr.. 

Or 

Or 

ti.. 

Do 


::::z:.z::=:=:±:== 


RICK  DIfGEL  1125  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHUGTON  DC  20005 „ 

GEORGE  DIUARD,  5128  SAUER,  JufTE  A  HOUSTON  TK  77004 

TIRIOTHY  V  A  DIUON,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI    NW.  #905  WASHINCTtIN  K  20004.. 
Do 


THOMAS  A  DINE.  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST,  NW,  #412  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

MICHAU  DNNtERSTERt.  1600  SOUTH  EAOi  ST    #9245  CRYSTAL  OTY  VA  22202.. 

MAKAIKT  R  DIPAUIA  1700  K  STREET  NW.  #1204  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

DNIta  StUJNG  ASSOOATBN.  1730  11  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

HARLfY  M  DIRKS,  400  FIRST  STREO,  NW   #712  WASHINGTON  K  2C002 

Do 


DBAaitO  AMERCAN  VETERANS,  3725  *1.EXAN[»I>  PIKt  COLO  SPRING  KY  4107C _ 


PATSY  B  DO,  1201  16TH  ST  NW  WV 
BARBARA  A  DIXON,  1600  EYE  STREE'  -•' 
STEVEN  P  DOEHUR.  1725  K  ST.  NW  • 
lUUE  DOMEMCK  DOERR.  1600  M  ST  ••" 
lAMES  F  DOHERIY,  624  9TH  STREET  ".■» 
DOMESTt  PETROIEUM  COUNOl  TRADE  VwUAmA 


36 

N  DC  20006 

TON  K  20006 „ „.. 

«  X  20036      

-  NGTON  X  20001 _ 

o27  K  STREET.  NW,  #910  WASHINGTON  DC  2000( 

BRIAN  I  DONAWO  122  C  ST ,  NW,  #875  KWHINGTOtl  DC  20001 

lOHN  F  OONELAN.  OONELAN  aEARY  WOOD  t  MASER  PC  ! 275  K  ST .  NW  #850  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

ANOREWJ  OOKLSON,  1101  15THST»t"   I.*       ■      "'    "" 

THOMAS  E  DONLEY.  1615  H  ST ,  NW   *»   ■  ■. 

KEVIN  I  DONNEUAN,  1909  K  STPfP   -"  «a.  . 

SALLYS  DONNER  4TH  FL   l'      ■■  i- 

PAUL  M  DONOVAN,  LARGE  *;>•••      •  •  ■«"■• 

WILLIAM  DONOVAN.  Ill]  N    ,- 

FRANCO  X  DOOUY,  525  SCHOOL  SI      -  «* 

IRA  DORfMAN,  3R0  FLOOR  1111  14TH 


X200O5.. 


.    ■        49 

".  ■> « ..;iNGTON  DC  20036 

im.  #800  WASHINGTON  K  TOOOS- 

"  ■>      ,'09    

X  .'0024 

iGION  X  20005 


lAMES  A  MRSCH   1750  K  ST,  NW  <HK^.-...^H  jl  .J006 

DEAN  R  DORT  II     1667  K  STRER  NW.  #370  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „ 

CHARUNE  DOUGHERTY  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003...- 

SAUY  L  DOUGIAS.  490  L  ENFANT  PIAZA.  SW  #3206  WASHINGTON  X  20024 _ 

THEODORE  DOUGIAS.  6554  COVENTRY  ST  LOUS  MO  63033    _, 

CHARUS  P  DOWNER,  7901  WESTPARK  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

RICHARD  MORGAN  DOWNEY,  10601  RUCXVIIU  PRIf  ROCXVHIE  MO  20IU.„ „- 

CONME  M  DOWNS.  1100  K  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 __ 

JOHN  H  DOWNS.  IR,  1101  16TH  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

lOHN  P  DOYLE,  IR ,  8600  B0UND6R00K  LANE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22309 

Do  

WILLIAM  A  DOYLE.  2346  S  ROFE  STRET  AdlJNGTON  VA  22202 


AMERK>N  FED  OF  LABOR  t  CONGRESS  Of  MUSHMl  ORGANUATOS.. 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INSTTIUTE 

FARMERS  EDUCATKNAL  6  COOPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AIKMCA... 

AMERCAN  ELECTRIC  POWER  SERVO  CORP       

EASTMAN  CHEMICALS  OWSMN 

ASSOCIATION  Of  MAXMUM  SERVKE  lELECASTEIS.  MC 

EXXON  CORPORATOI 

MERRIU  LYNCH  I  00,  INC  

GREAHR  WASHINGTON  MARYLAND  S£RV«  STATBN  ASSN 

BOWLING  PROPRIETORS  ASSN  Of  AMER   

AMERCAN  SMAU  ANO  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOQAnON.  OMO  CWfia.. 

CONSOUDATED  RAIL  CORP      

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  UC 

OCaOENTAL  PETROLEUM  CORP 

PAYCO  AMERCAN  CORPORATION 

PEPSICO  INC  

AMAX  INC  

AMERCAN  CAN  CO , 

AMERCAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  MO.  - 

BENEFEClAl  CORP  

BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  ML. 
CHASE  MANHAHAN  CORP  . 


2.67064 
5.173  70 
3.12600 


230.00 


CWUTION  FOR  FAIR  LUMBER  MHWT5 

COMMTTTEE  FOR  FUTURE  NfVESTMENT  *l  AMERICA'S  PAST.. 

FEDERAL  NATIONAI  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  HOSPHALS.. 
GENERAL  EUCTRC  PENSION  TRUST     . 

on  SERVCE  CORP  

HERSHEY  FOODS  CORP 

INTEGRAnO  RESOURCES  MC „.„ „ .._ 

LABOR  INDUSTRY  COAUnON  NB  MtaMMnM  TRME.. 

WARNER  LEROY    

MARRIOn  OORPORAIWt „ 

NYNO  CORPORATtN 

PHI8RO.SAL0MON.  INC.. 


JOSEPH  £  SEAGRAM  t  SONS.  MC _ 

SEMCONOuaOR  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATRM 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  INT  I  ASSN 

TEACHERS  INSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  ASSN  Of  AMEfDCA... 

ASHLAND  OIL,  INC 


AMERCAN  PTRttEUM  MSTITUa _ 

NATIONAI  LUMBER  t  BUILOMG  MATERAl  DCAIEIS  ASSN.. 

MONSANTO  CD  

BOAT  WINERS  ASSN  Of  THE  US 

ANGLO  AAKRCAN  AUTO  AUCTIONS,  RC 

SALT  INSTITUn  

AMERICAN  GREYHOUND  TRACK  OPERATDBS  ASSN 

BEAR  STEARNS  6  CO 

BOUNDARY  CAS,  INC   

CAR  AUDIO  SPEfclALSTS  ASSN  (CASA) 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPOAL  

FEDERATED  CASH  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

HERBAUfE  INTERNATIONAL      

HUGHES  ABOWT  CO 

LTV  AENOSPWE  t  DEFENSE  CO 

MARME  ENGMURS  BENEFCtAl  ASSN 

MCDONNEU  DOUGIAS  CORP 

NATIONAI  ASSN  OF  G0V7  GUARANTEED  UNOERS.  MC.. 

NATIONAI  FEDERAnON  Of  SOCiriES  FOR  amCAl  SOCIAl  WCBR 

PAUlUCa  ENTERPRISES  

PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL __ 

SACO  DEFENSE.  INC  

STATES  Of  ARKANSAS  DEUWARE  IOWA  lOUSWIM.  ET  AL „.. 

UNIVERSAL  HOVERCRAFT  

INTERNAHONAL  BROTHERNOD  OF  ElEaRCAL  WOMERS,  HfWQC... 

KALEIDOSCOPE  RESEARCH  t  MARKHIHG  GROUP 

SACRAM's-  u  s-Hl  LITIUTY  DISTRICT „.. 

Wfr  >-      .=     ■       -RCI  

*MfBH>«     ..         -.C  AfFAIRS  COMM 

NATIONAI  :.M  POUCY  INSTTTUH  FOR  THE  PUBtX  MTERESf 

CHEVRON  USA  INC  _ 

HEALTH  t  MEOONE  COUNSEL  Of  Washington:; 

PROfESSMNAl  SERVCES  COUNOL 


NATIONAI  EDUCATION  ASSN       

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA,  MC 

MORTGAGE  INSURANa  COMPANIES  Of  AMOKA_ 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  RISTITUTE 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  INC 


AMERCAN  OSTEOPATHC  ASSN 

i'«CCO*IPr'"VT  «All  STEERING  COMMntlt 

■>--    .    .  »  -  s     1  MANUFACTURING  CO  (J«).. 

"  MMERa         „.. 

'•  ^    .'-  ^     ^       ■  'iRED  PERSONS  „ 

-i.S:-'       ■  -  -'KAnON  

CMLC*  >     ■■  NC         

HkK^t_  :   ^        iI'fRAL  CREDIT  WROMS-. 
AMERCAN  XjK,  1  :8ANSPORTAnON  BLDRS  ASSN.. 
AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  MC.. 
DEERE  t  COMPANY 

NAIBMl  AUDUBON  SOOTY  

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  INDEPENDENT  BUSMES- 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOtt  BUILDERS  ASSN  . 

AMERCAN  SPEECH4ANGUAGE  HEABMC  ASSN.. 

BANK  or  AMERICA  NT  1  SA  . 

NATIONAL  son  ORMK  ASSN 

BEU  HELICOPTER  TEXTRON 

JP.  OOYU  ENTERPRISES.  INC 

WUnS  OOBP 


7SO0O 
21.51900 

76900 
4.(4S12 


1,65000 

'  2M00 
6,S«000 
2.00000 


EiVMthns 


290  94 
91711 
6477 


I37.SO 


2,002M 


1.237  SO 

MOM 
904  23 
262  50 


7100 


2.ooon 
TiiiM 


4,00000 


2SO.00 
6.66000 


6n.so 


446  2S 


4.0M00 

SJ07.H 

IM0.t3 

4I2M 

■~j- 

IMUi 


3.60000 
3.00000 
14.374  99 


100.00 


134,122.03 
231700 


5B.S0 


2,1(5.00 
7J39.10 
2,50000 


1,60000 
1.01675 
20J62  50 
2,50000 
7,50000 
349  SO 


93S00 
1,00000 

5(7  50 


1.12500 


3,00000 

2J5000 


31152 

mii 


459  75 


5,62494 


1.04570 

25000 


ISOOO 


229  20 

204  26 

3,15175 


324.06 


134,82203 
10200 


23.00 


3995 


1927 
3180 
10014 
118  75 
320.00 
200 


2,13549 

20000 


25000 
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Orgauitoi  ot  MMduil  F*n| 


NANCY  DRABBLE.  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

RONALD  W  DRACH  >07  MAINE  AVENUE  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

DAVID  P  DRAKE   1717  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #700  WASHINGTON  K  20006 - 

JAMES  E   DRAKE.  1101  VERMONT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  

ram  albert  oreux.  600  Pennsylvania  avenue  s;  «"    ac-  >*— *  r.  20003 

STEPHEN  D  DRIESUR.  1250  CONNECTCUT  AVI    N»   .        *k-^     *    ■   .^0036 

Wl'.llAW  E  DRCGERS,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  "lGH»i     .        ;.    s     *  .»  22202 

■■•        SING,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI    "*    •        * '.  -  NGTON  DC  20OO4 

'      ^        -ISCOLL.  1800  M  ST ,  NW  WASMtx      >    .  

,   DRUMMER,  1730  K  SI ,  HW   p        *>.  -  •■      s  K  20006      

tDWIN  JASON  DRYER   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  ».  ^       -«  ^'.SMINCTON  DC  20000 _ _... 

FRAN  DU  MEILE   1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  N*    «        «■•  •■  NGTON  X  20005 .. 

ERNEST  DUBESTER,  815  16TH  STREET  NW  WA^A      ^    ■     mot 

MORGAN  D  OUBROW   1800  MASSttHUSfTTS  »«t    "*  *'.•■<  '  *X  20036 

TIM  DUDGEON,  1250  EYE  STREET  NW,  #90<]  WASf"-      >    •  

JANE  MCPIKE  DUDLEY   1101  15IH  STREET  N*  WAi^.Hu^A  A  .0005 

MARY  JANE  C  DUE   1920  N  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ANN  ANMRSON  DUFF,  1776  F  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 -— 

MCHAEL  I  DUFF   1101  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MICHAEL  F  DUfFY,  1920  N  SI  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lOSEPH  R  DUGAN,  816  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

■*NaS  )  DOGGAN  412  FIRST  SI    SE   #.''•    *C-  '.-"'.  X  20003 

.  ,YH  DUKOVC,  475  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  ».      -  *      "  i'  10115 

M'RVINE   DUUUM   1623KSI,NW   *?'i  •'  ■^-      '    ■   20006 

DON  R  DUNCAN,  1825  K  SI  ,NW  Si!  .is      «    <:,  20006  .         

USLIE  OELONG  DUNCAN.  1925  K  S'-       -*    •       "   ■  xCTON  X  ?2006_.._^^_;^^..^..^;^... 
DUNON  WEMBIIG  t  MIUER.  PC,  .    -    .-■■--•"' '  '-1.  NW,  #1200  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do — • 

Do — ~ 

Do 

Do     

WILLIAM  C  DUNCAN,  1050  17TM  SIREF.  NW.  #410  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MARI  LEE  DUNN,  1850  R  ST .  NW,  #520  WASHMGTON  K  20006  . 


PATRCK  W  DUNN  4400  SEAHLE' FIRST  NATONAl  BANK  BLK  SUfTU  WA  98154 

DUNNEILS  DUVALl  BENNETT  6  PORTER,  1220  19TH  STREET,  HW,  #400  WASHMGION  OC  20036.. 

JAMES  A  OUPRfE  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  HW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

JOSEPH  L  DURAN   lOOFEWRALST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

JUDY  C  DURAND.  1120  20IH  STREET.  NW.  #600S  WASHINGTON  X  20036  ...._^...^.„. 

MARGARn  A  DURBIN   1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #415  WASHINGTON  X  2003*.. 

B  J  DURHAM,  PO  BOX  2121  CORPUS  CHRISTI  TX  78403 - 

ED  OURKIN   101  OONSTITUICN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

DURYEA  MURPHY  DAVENPORT  i  VAN  WINKLE.  711  CAPHX  WAY  OlYMPIA  WA  91501  — 
DUTKO  6  ASSOOAIES.  412  FIRST  ST,  SE.  #214  WASHIHGTON  OC  20003 .- 

Do - 

Do - 


Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


L  L  OUXBURY.  210  7TH  STRE^SE.  #517  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

PEGGY  L  OUXBURY.  1776  F  STREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HENRY  I  DWORSHAK.  1920  N  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MNIS  J  DWYER  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314... 
ROOERCK  I  DWYER.  1920  N  STREP  ■•  *   *r-  •."-■.  V  ?0036 
MCHAEL)  DYER  1331  PENNSYLV«- '  '■  •■ 
DYNALECTRONOORPORATON,  131:    ■  »- 

TALIS  DZENITB.  633  PENNSYLVANK  -  - 
JACKD  EARLY,  1155  15THST,N»  -  "  = 
GEORGE  H  EATMAN  1800  CONNEC.  '.  ' 
EATON  ASSOOATES,  INC.  1725  K  ST ,  NW.  #ii 
CHARLES  H  EATON.  1725KST.NW 


WASHINGTON  K  20004. 

MaEANVA  22101 

--    [IN  K  20004 


AL  -N  ■  '-   ■..  20009. 
WASHINGTON  X  20006... 


#1111  WASHINGTON  X  20OO6 

ROBERT'e  l'EATON.  1725  K  ST.  NW,  #1111  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DONALD  R  EBE.  1800  K  SI    NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  E  EBEL  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW.  #1014  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
N  BOYD  ECKER  1100  CONNEaCUI  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


ROBERT  C  ECKHARDI   1750  PENNSYLVANU  AVE  ,  NW.  #1105  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 

Do     


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.- 


PAIROA  K  ECONOMOS.  15TH  t  M  STREETS  HW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

EDEA  INC  PO  BOX  3056  VERO  BEACH  FL  32964  ,      

WiaiAM  R  EDGAR  1620  EYE  ST,  NW,  #501  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HELEN  H  EDGE  700  N  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  ..... 

ARTHUR  B  EDGEWORTH  IR  ,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  X  20006., 

EDISON  ELECTRC  INSTITUTE,  9TH  FLOOR  1111  19TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

V  ANNE  EDLUND  1620  EYE  ST    NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _. — 

STEPHEN  L  EDMtSTON.  807  MAINE  AVE.  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

ED  EDMONOSON,  BOX  11  MUSKOGK  OK  74401 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


20036.. 


.KINGTON  DC  20004.. 


JOHNM  EOSAU  •"»    •         '"'-■  '^ 

EOWAROS  ASSKi'  -         -    -       ^     - 

DIIRSTNK  A.  VO^ ^'  k s      ,;».:■ .     «■  in    « ■ 

)  RODNEY  EDWARDS^  i-6>/  MADiSON  *«t  .tlW  >ORR  O^-^-i    ,-■- 

MCHAEL  0  EDWARDS.  1201  16IH  STREP,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

WILLIAM  A  EDWARDS   1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PAUL  S  EOAN   1608  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  ?l>006        .__... ;__^^ 

WREN  [HRNMAN,  1522  K  STREET  NW  #1120  WASHMGTON  DC  20005  

YVONNE  B  EIDER  400  FIRST  STREO  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

)ILl  W  EILANO  507  SECOND  STREH,  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

ROBERT  F  EISEN,  111  WEST  40TH  STREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10018^..^..^;^.-.. 

ALBERT  C  EISENBERG.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2000S 

LINDA  S  ESNAuaE.  225  W  34IH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 -.. 


En|4o|w/ant 


CONGRESS  WATCH 

DKASLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS.. 

OBAaiGYCORP 

AMERCAN  MEDCAL  ASSN  , 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CASUALTY  t  SUDEIY  AGBHS..- 

NATIONAL  MULT)  HOUSING  COUNOL „.. 

TEXAS  MSTRUMENTS,  INC 

TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMBSWI  CORP 

AMERCAN  BAR  ASSN 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE.  MC.. 


FOLH  LARONER  HOUABAUGH  6  1AC06S  (FOR  VGS  CORPORATION) 

AMERCAN  LUNG  ASSN 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  LABOR  6  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  0RGAW2ATI0NS... 
NATIONAL  RURAL  ElfCTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

DsnuED  smis  counch  of  the  us  . 

NATIONAI  CONSniUCTORS  ASSOCIATION .. 

AMBDCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS .... 
SOENTIFK  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN ., 
AMERICAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 


MILK  MOUSTRY  FOUNDAHON/INTL  ASSN  OF  CE  CREAM  MFGRS 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

MORALITY  m  MEDIA.  MC 

KLTA  AIR  UNES,  MC _ 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY „_. 

GUAM  POWER  AUTHORITY 

MIC  *:  "■  -  -'=»:  CONSUMERS'  ASSN,  MC. 

Sit 

ST» 

wi; 

JAFIlS    i.-'»*'<^  .■    «"■      *.  •    .    .-    l...^     

AMER.iJi.-.  X>.-C:.  '■*  A"'',    >».t  >.m _ 

RIDDELL  WILLIAMS  BULUTT  i  NA..IUNShAW  (FOR   FRIENDS  Of  THE  COLUMBIA 
RNER  GORGE). 

MULTIFAMILY  HOISING  ASSOOATWH 

FORD  MOTOR  CO  

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON 

UNION  PAOFC  CORPORATION . 

ANBaCAN  IHSURANQ  ASSN . 


RmiiCs 


Expvidrtiirts 


7,999.98 

lS,6n.41 

3,000.00 

5^72.00 

2.40000 

2,375.00 

200.00 

1,500.00 

40000 

11538 

■■'2JB96li0' 

18,61613 

12000 

2.00000 

1.05000 

12000 

1.20000 

1.400.W 


542.93 


200.00 

4,500.00 

90.00 


:.WT» 


f. 


CENTRAL  POWER  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY 

UWTEO  BROTHERHOOD  Of  CARPENTERS  t  MMEIS  OF  AMMCA. 

STATE  Of  NEVADA  NUCLEAR  WASTE  PROJEO  OfFCE 

ANCHOR  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

ASSOOATES  Of  NORTH  AMERKA 

BIU'SCOALCO 

CENERGY  EXPLORATION  CO 

CHfo-"-^    :Js     :  

CO*.  ■'*  '^V"  DOUBU  TAXATION. 

0  i  ^  *-j.iJl.i  COSMETKS,  INC 

DSC  COMMUNICATIONS 

GRANGER  ASSOCIATES 

GULF  t  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  MC 

MITCHEU  ENERGY  t  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

PATCH  COAL  CO 

PITTS  ENERGY  GROUP 

SCHUNSXER  DRILLING  CO.. 


SMOKELESS  TOBACCO  COUNOU  IC 

STEVENS  COSMETCS  CO 

SWEETWATER  COAl  CO — 

TtX«.    •■    i.  X  T»P  iTXO) , 

TRAI'  "».:    ••  

UN'      '  .    :«  .OMMUNCATKMS,  IC.. 

Wi5.-     ■    ■> ^  '  XRP _.. 

RA  ■■r*.   .  -^.MENTASSN _.. 

K»-,  *,i    c>    •  MANUFACTURERS 

AM!  - '  A"  M  s  N     rW.PESS 

BAI.*'-  ^1,"!.-'    'i"'"JTE 

AMEi<k>l<  M.KiNb  v^LJNviiiESS 


NATUNAl  COALITKJN  FOR  EMERGENCY  MESCAl  SERVKES.. 


Syr  »Tf  =  _rt  s  CO 

NA-    ^i■    I,-   ,   -URALCHEMCAISASSN.. 

SlLi---  -    -y,:)Gv  ASSN 


EATON  ASSOCIATES,  INC — 

EATON  ASSOCIATES.  INC 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  t  RUBBER  CO.. 

ENSEROI  CORPORATION   

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 


CERIAM  TEXAS  CLAIMANTS  LAWYERS.- 

CONSOUDATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE — . 

STATE  BAR  Of  TEXAS 

WESTERN  FUELS  ASSOCIATION,  MC 

WTHK  ASSx  Of  HOME  BULKRS  OF  TK  lU.. 

A*!-^''  :--  SJILDMGCD — 

G»'      :*■  '.:  xmuiKM 

RA11W*»  PROUKESS  INSTmiTE - -. 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS. 


MC^'i 
Dli«^ 

»»:■< 

\i  ■■' 
o»„«- 
l 

UNkA 


;^-  sr^c  Asa  Of  TW  UA,  iC.. 


Ai-ikm"  jOMMfTTEE.. 


«*' 


I  ^t,.  MANAGEMENT  CORP.. 

"..■.'.  :*  EUCTRC  COOPS.-. 

-•  M    ,:,i»«MrTTE£   INC  -. 

K^iK  CORPORATION. 


«i 


CONFEXRAIED  TRIBES  OF  WARM  SPRINGS.- 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  (  CO 

AMF^i'^k  ^^"f  INSTHUTt  INC 


N^-i'n 

FR'  V     •• 
GR-' 


>-lONASSN.. 
■  '    INSTITUTE. 


:  i  OF  NURSE4IIIIMRVES.. 

'■■iMAli,  INC 

vkAL  tLECTRKOO 

.S  MARKETING  CO 


AMLi-aji'i  -Hi:  Of  ARCHITECTS  . 
NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  FINANQ  ASSN.. 


IJOOOO 
■   '366.'60 


16105 
6616 


1.11490 
23932 


661.19 

5000 
30.00 

ToTiioo 

37236 


200.00 


«.91 


13590 


74.50 
313.79 


K5.05 


2.625.00 


666.00 
255.00 
5S2W 


9,600.00 
2J31.2S 


9.637.13 


10,300.00 
4.575.00 
15.10075 


22,500.00 
1.212.10 
6,000.00 


1,212.10 

"liMdo 

5,65IJ3 


1U72.92 
UIOIO 


120:00 


47SJI0 


1,031.00 


72966 
43  98 

867.30 


2X7.11 


303.26 


500.00 

150.00 

1,000.00 


4AI0.00 
1.450.00 

1.500.00 
10.000.W 
5.000.01 
5.000.01 
5000.00 
1133331 


tasa 

1,563.00 
27,190.71 


14JI24.40 


2IIM 


2K.00 


819.00 
56.00 


101,462.44 


3tiM 


1.53U1 


41J0 


3.530.77 
9,003.00 


2.6(1.42 


9,000.00 
10.00000 


(0136 
121J1 

"mis 


3J25.00 
11.00 


2.24021 
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Oriauitna  hriMMl  nk<| 


H  J  ElAM  M.  1201  HWU  ST  GMENSSOM)  NC  27«5 _ 

JMK  ElDffI  2U  N  HtNKY  ST  .  #?03  IMnSOM  W  53703 _ 

£DS  CMKWIATION.  ??9  PtXtSYlVAdlA  «« .  S£  WASHBKTOK  K  20003 

aO«Cl  H.  EUAO(S,  7297  L£E  HIGHWAY  f*US  CHU«CH  VA  22042 

C  M  EUUNS  USOCUTES.  1100  I7TN  ST.  NW.  #310  WASHINGTDN  K  200% „. 

Do 

J  BU«TON  EU£R  «    1301  PtHtlSny/MII*  AVE  ,  MW  #300  KKASWNCTON  K  200W 

owius  w  Eunn.  wccnem  petdouuh  cbuwii  im  mam  sr  #703  mauson  hi  S3703.. 

O*  DOYLE  tUIOn  5500  QUWCf  ST  HYATTWtU  HO  207S4  

tm  M  ELIS,  1120  '^'l^'f?  V/Ttri  8f)SfV1Ui  CA  9S«78  , 

EMERttNLi  COMMtTT!'     *  tMt'N^i  -.m    1211  CONNECTCUT  AM.  KMSHMGrON  U  20031.. 

EMERSOtiELECTMCCr   '.-<       *'.>v    •     OUB  W  63136  


btpomtOmt 


OMK  MILLS  aumMATOI . 

siciNtA  aue 


IRENE  fl  EMSf::'lfl 
LOWEU  J  END*r, 
fWDGY  CONS;*! ' 


H*    *4.",f 


<  in*.. A ' 


X;36     

-   ONK  20036 

M  PI  VA  sEMiNou  01  itm... 

•■     -    '     0036 


*.>J 


«  20037  . 


«i  ■ 


•Jm.<(;<  !<•    ..■•<    ■■     >. 
PAW.  A  iQtA.       .    ■'  tH 
JOHN  M   !«<.>  •"    - 
MARTHA  M  iju.:.* 
MGOlf  a  ESOtRS.  8 
MAMESHEMX.  16C.    .*'■ 
JOHN  I  ESTES.  2550  »  ii 
EUROnAN  TDAVll  COMMISSION.  630 
OCNAU)C  EVANS  JR.  656  15TH  ST 

Ol 

Ol ..._ 


^■»    .       «'. -•iNCT0Na2OO36...._ 

•.:,    \W..'.ikl>J  A.i.Hi,:    x*  A^j^iNOTON  OC  20037 

<ANIA  AVE    St.  #200  KASHINCION  OC  20003  _.. 

XORAOO  SUITE  2M  AUSTIN  a  7J701  

„:i   ^    «"v  *C,HNGTON  OC  20001   

--     ^«  «^..  ■.,     4t  K  20006 
i.     «.      ■«»  WASHINGTON  K200M„ 

X.  20037 


SOCIETY  OF  AMHKAN  MOO  nESBnUSk  MC_ 
(XLAWARE  (  HUDSON  RAILWAY  CO 
MISSOURI  AANSAS  TUAS  RAHJKMO 

NATIONAl  CATTUMtN'S  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PnROUUM  INSTITUTL-.. 


H.00O0O 
5.037  00 


too 


Ej^wMvts 


NOIMM  FiOUAl  ODAUnON.. 


AMERICAN  BAA  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RURAL  EUCiW 'COOHUiM'ttSN... 


CHEMICAL  SI-ECIAITKS  MFGtS  ASSN 
ASSOQATED  GiNERAL  CONTIUaORS  Of  AMERCA.. 
SMCIAIR  OIL  CORKMATION 

NATHNAL  CA8U  TELEVISION  ASSN.  INC." 


<m 


"*  YORK  NY  10111... 
.ilNGTON  K  2000S.... 


Dl 

lOHNR  EVANS.  920«  .■'-     <' 

lOSEPHO  EVANS,  Af»-  >«  - 

RA£  fORMR  EVANS.  L       ^ '"< 

ROBERT  B  EVANS.  1101  UIH 

lOeERT  D  EVANS.  IWO  M  ST    '< 

ROetRT  I  EVANS,  2060  CANTl.Rbi 

WILLIAM  J  EVMKIR.  1660  I  31    KW 

I  BAUAROEVERTT,  1125  15TM  SIR!:     <*    .        «»     s      »    .     DOOl.... 

ELLEN  E  EVIS.  NEW  MURfW  RO  ANC  -.JKfi,<^^     K  *,.)«,.'<>...„•.  „t  ;9«97... 

lY  f  EWMC  JR.  1101  CONNEann  AVENUE,  im  WASMIW^ION  OC  20036 


*i.' 


■«'MESOAM0  20«I7 

-WY  ARUNGTON  VA  22207.. 
>.'    NW  #210  WASHINGTON  K  ZOOM... 
H'.f'*  ■-»(  K  20005.... 
■*    *   ■     3036    


Ot.. 
Do. 
On.. 


WAYNE  S  EWnC  ASSOCUTni  PnHOUUM  mUSTRKS  or  PA  PO  BOX  92S  HMIR6MIIG  M  171M.. 

R088IE  G  EHfY  202O  «  ST    NW   #200  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

PAW  l  EVER.  122  C  STRER,  NW  #875  WASHINGTON  K  20001  „.. 

F/P  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES.  1700  «  ST ,  NW,  #303  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MOMEL  W  FABER.  REID  i  PRIEST  1111  191)1  STRER  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  2003( „ 

ROBERT  R  FAHS.  1101  ISTH  ST  .  NW  #205  WASHINGTON  K  20005     . 

OAU  W  FALLAT,  PO  BOX  119  MAUMEE  OH  4353'  

PFTIR  M  FANNON.  IIIS  N  STREH  NW   HW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 
THOMAS  B  FARLEY  II  .  1220  I  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


OAVID  M  FARMER  1629  K  STREET  NW,  #1010  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

FARMERS    EDUCATIONAL  t  COmRATM  UNION  OF  AMERICA,  600  MARYUMO  AVE..  SW.  #202W  NASMMGrON  K 
20025 

JOHN  W  FAROUHAR.  1750  «  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  H  FAROUHAR.  PO  BOX  130  LEVIS.  QUEBEC.  CANADA  G6V  6N7 ' 

DACMART  FARR,  1750  K  STREET,  NW  WASIINGTON  K  20006  

CHRISTOPHER  G  FARRANO,  1120  20TH  SIKft.  NW,  #720  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MCHAU  FARRAR.  1619  MASSACHUSTTS  AV(    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

JOSEPH  A  FARRELL,  1600  WILST*  "<   -.JiT    .— "  ARUNGTON  VA  22209  

WILLIAM  0  FAY,  1130  17TH  S'-        '«  «v    -      -  X  20036         

'FOfRATlON  FMKOYMENT  J  ,.     av        .  .*  i'u  »V!NUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10011 

•  -i  ««     *  »Mi-kjs  .,  ,.is  .     *         y,,   A       '  "S  AVENUE.  NE  WASHNIGTW  DC  2000? 


NEW  YORK  NY  10004, 

WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

■    «  WASHINGTON  K  20002  

*:ES    1200  IHHSTREn.NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


OONAID  M  FEHR.  805  TWRO  AVE  NEW  YORI  NY  10022 .._ 

BRUCE  E  FEm.  TN(  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GMCE  STREH.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20007.. 


Do 


JOEL  F  FIIOMAN.  LAW  OfFCES  OF  SHELDON  I  LONDON  1725  DESAIES  STKn,  Ml,  #401  aMMBKION  DC  20031.. 

CLAUDIA  FEUiR,  1200  17TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

R  B  FENNINGER.  lO.OOO  FALLS  R(M),  #306  POTOMAC  MO  20IS4 „ 

lUOFTH  W  FENSTERER,  242  E  80TH  STREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10O21 „._: 

FENSHRWALO  ALCORN  I  BOWMAN.  1000  WHSON  BLVO .  #900  ARUNGTON  VA  ZJMJ 

Do      . 

GEORGE  F  FENTON  IR .  1920  N  STRER.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036    „ 

EDWARD  T  FERGUS,  lOO  GOLD  ST  NEW  Y0««  NY  10292  „ „„ 

JACK  FERGUSON  ASSOCIATES.  INC,  203  MARYLAND  AVE,  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 


JOHN  L  FESTA,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  ^  )lW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

FIBER  FABRC  t  APPAREL  COALITION  FOR  TMDE.  1800  M  ST   NW,  #9!3  KMTH  HMSHNKION  K  20031.. 

FREO  C  FIELDING.  1725  JEFFERSON  DAVB  H*Y   #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MANUEL  D  FIERRO.  1901  N  FORT  MYER  DR.  #20?  ROSSI YN  VA  22209 „... 

Do  ,.  „ 

HERBERT  A  FIERST.  610  RING  BLDG  1200  IfH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20030 

lAWRENCE  A  FINERAN.  1776  F  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

WHllAM  k  FINERfROCK,  1117  N   19TH  STREET   #300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209     

MATTHEW  P  FINR,  1600  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       _ 

FINIEY  NIMBU  WJUNU  HEINE  UNOESBEK  MANUY  t  CASEY.  1120  COMOCUT  JMi.  M)  HMHMIM  K  20031.. 

0* 


Do.. 
0>.. 
Dr.. 
D«.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
0».. 
Ol.. 


NATIONAL  HLEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  Of  AHEMCA,  IC.. 

AMOCO  CORP  „,., 

NAnOM'    -oiiiT"   -*  ;a  RA2A 

INTERN"     ^>       -  .  hOREMEN-S  ASSOOAIION,  AR-OiL. 

2ERC   •  ■■    ■     "    -■■WTH  INC,. 

RJR  INiAJ5:"Hi    III         


FREIGHT  FORWARDERS  RBTTIUn 

OlYMPIA  t  YORK  DEVELOPMENTS  LTD.. 
OlYMPlAi  YORHEOUITYCORP.. 

STEPAN  CORPORATION    

CAPTTAl  MARKETS  GROUP 


HALLMARK  CARDS,  INC 

AMERK>N  FINANCIAL  SERVICES  ASSN.. 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSN  


PAN  AMERCAN  WORLD  SERVCES  MC  .. 
MORTUCE  BANKERS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA... 
O  AMERC/.S.  INC 


VINSON  t  ELKINS  (FOR  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  ASSNS  CE  TEXAS  STOCXHOIDERS' 
DEFENSE  FUNDI 

VINSON  I  ilKINS  (FOR  ALFRED  C  ClASSELl  ») 

VINSON  t  ElKIMS  (FOR  PUBLC  SERVtE  BOARD  OF  THE  CITY  OE  a  PRSO,  R).... 

VINSON  (  ElKINS    FOR  TRAVEURS  HSURANCE  CD) 

AMERCAN  PTROlEUM  MSTTTUU 

NATBNAl  FEOtRAIBN  Of  FlOERAl  EMPIOYEES 

AMERCAN  OSTEOPATHC  ASSN 

NAnONAL  CABU  nLEVtSION  ASSN.  K 

COMMimE  OF  CORPORATE  TELEOOMMUNCATKINS  USERS.. 

CARGH.IM: 

ANDERSONS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUBIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS.... 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTL.. 

AUMNCE  Of  AMERCAN  INSURERS.. 


FOOD  MARKTING  INSTIIVTE. 
VERSATIU  DAVIE  MC 
FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUn 
PEASOOY  HOUXNG  COMPANY  MC.. 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE,  MC 

AMERCAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  MC- 
NATCNAL  COAL  ASSN    


MUX  PRODUCEIR  COUNCK   (FOR    DNRY  MRMBB  FO*  KSPONSftE  DMRV 

POLCYi 

MAX)R  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  PLAYERS  ASSN 

GRAY  6  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATCNS  iNTL  MC  (FDR  BELL  ATIANTK  MANAGE- 
MENT SERVCES) 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBtX  COMMUNCATCNS  INTl^  MC  (FOR  REPUBUC  Of  TURKEY) 

AMERICAN  HARDWARE  MANUFATURtRS  ASN    

FEDERAnON  Of  BEHAVWRAL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  t  COGNITIVE  SCOCES 

AMERCAN  MfOCAl  ASSN  _ 

OENERn: '-'-M*        >    vuSTRY  ASSN 

£OUn>      -•..-.       >.     -iCHNiaANS 

NATIOHA    H    .      ^.      1       ASSOCIATION 

m.t*J--  *--       ■.  .RESS  „... 

PRUDE''         »-         JRITIESMC. 

OIUJNt-'M  __-_  ._r-i»  GROUP ™ 

DILUNGhAM  Sh^P  REPAIR  „. 

FQSS  LAUNCH  t  TUG  COMPANY  FOSS  ALASKA  UNI- 

MIDLA.<0  CAPITAl  CORP  

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  COMPANY    

TAC0I4A  30M.3UIL0ING  CO/AT.SEA  MCMERATHN.... 

US  BORAX  (  CHEMCAL  CORP 

WESTERN  FOREST  MOUSTRICS  ASSN.. 

AMERICAN  PAPER  MSTTTUTE.  MC 


AM  GENERAL  CORPORATBN 

FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION „ 

GRUT  LAKES  INDIAN  FSH  6  WHnifE  COMMtSSOL. 


COUNCIL  Of  FOREST  MDUSTRIES  Of  BC 
NATNNAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFKTURERS 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  PHYSOAN  ASSISTANTS... 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY  MSmUTE 
ASSOCIATION  Of  BRITSH  MSURERS.. 
DIRECT  BROADCAST  SATEOITE  COIf.., 

GENERAL  OYNAMCSCORP  

GOLDS  "<  •<"■ 


GOVIBHM 

HOME   '• 
MUTl» 

NORFt"  ■ 

ocooi- 


oA  t  BAR8U0A. . 


POPULAicfi  CRISIS  auMinu 

RCA  _.. 


-  JST  OOOPERATM  V  «mCRR  PNSfCMB.. 

*P  „ 

MCORP 


1.000.00 
S600 

■■■'ri67» 

32^6719 

40000 

13500 

22.167  50 

5000 


500,00 

'  i,6»(ib 
l.a62U 
12.6S400 


3.000.00 

5,070 14 

44300 

34100 


4.60O00 


U7soa 

40000 


ISO  00 
1.06000 


109.79221 
'MUiTMi 


1.40O.0O 
900.00 


2,50000 


60000 

6.75000 

1,45000 

179,749.70 

30000 


4S000 
200,00 

Tiiioii 


2.94065 
12,50000 


20500 
6J77,I2 


6500 

3.140.00 

17100 

3J1350 

1.43401 


79000 
16.5ilJi 


4j56.t2 


1X6.73 
2.713.51 
IJ3&I6 


657,50017 
3JOO0O 


3U5100 

125.00 

U75.00 


2JOO.0O 


5.290.00 
40.11250 


1W.00 


8.71500 

6.181  98 

3.32600 

950.00 


1.16700 

39.13609 

1.57372 

50  OO 


3.717  66 
250 


20010 
1,19071 


51376 


95000 


27  00 
6000 


5000 


334  54 

13100 


2J7163 
11156 


U7I49 

ilis 


19000 
132.60 


69,552.09 


94.00 


15.01196 
2.94665 
12.50000 
2,70779 
21500 
52391 


4125 

47936 

1.72313 


1.117  52 
"671.07 


1.04430 

99693 

lJtO.10 


4.62207 


U4000 
¥35 
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Oriauitiai  a  InlMduil  F4m| 


Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
On.. 
Do 


Envlo«ci/Clml 


STEPHEN  A  riNN  P  0  BOX  520783    GENERAL  MAIL  FAOUTV  MIAMI  R  33152 

FMNEGAN  HENDERSON  FARABOW  GARRETT  I  DUNNER,  1775  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006.. 

M  1  FIOCCO.  1090  VERMONT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON,  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

RCHARO  L  FISCHER  1000  16TH  S7    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

v-SVDW  FISHER  3§:!  .W«m.v   <i,r  *.."UNr«:>  .'  r.'i'.l  

A  rfJT  R  FISHER,  fK»   «*►■  »K,   1.'.  •    .•   »    .   *1^,-<INGI0N  X  20024 

41;'  S  FISHER   13j    ■■•  •  -'■»'-'.        «,-1.;    I*  • /isVNbT ON  K  20036 

WIOIAM  L  FISHER.  :'■  ■•    A>       «.      ,*, A     i         ;      

WILLIAM  P  FISHER,  i        ■  s.  «/t,-i,     »    .     OOOI 

(3IARIES  L  FBHMAN.  '■ ■  .  'ii  .  ■<•.  .»>;.  *a.:.hinGTON  OC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

•  p-  J  FIT2,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRKE  STKH.  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20007 


STAT!  i*  <tAf.>A.     

TDIWINJ'DK  xrwm  INC 

TRI  TlLlCOUKtuxC  ■«,»<*  T«p 

TURNER  BRWX^S'iw:    -'  tW,  MC 

immr,  yi     -;  v~i,»  

<>'ii  «.»r,  ;x)(?t  

".•■inwuiKo..  :m»jm>'''Mi  csn 

ViXiA.    >i;>J'-9A.  TRANSPORIATBN  lERfiUt. 


•NC   

-NESS... 


>''.ES  B  FIT2GERALD  IV  ,  15837  A  CRAB8S  BRANCH  WAY  ROCXVUU  MD  20855, 

*'.-  OAR!  FT7GERAIC  !0?5  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST ,  NW.  #301  WASHINGTON  K  20007 „ 

,.  M*.-  .    -Tr-o  i  ■  C'-    w -IT  HARTFORfa  n  06103 

.  M       .»  MW »,  ««..>  HUSmS  AVE    NW.  5TH  FL  WASHMGIDN  DC  20036.. 

«-  ..  M*-.         »•  ■      CJNNATI  OH  45202 

iu'iAN  G  "LAa,  ;S,     •         ■«»    »•      •'iMiNCTON  K  20006 

JAMES  J  FLANAGAN       -...'-    ■   •    'i^WOOGH  MA  015B1 — 

FRANK  R  FLEMING  6    i  .*>"    '.      •       WOXHANO  WLLS  CA  91367 

MCKAEL  FLEMING  130C  ;7TH  ST ,  #1010  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

FELIPE  M  FLOrSa.  67  WAU  STREH,  #1102  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 

RUTH  FLOWER,  245  SECOND  ST    Nf   WA.SHINCTON  K  70007      

VERONICA  M  aOYO,  7001  S    ■■      «.•■■:,■'*»•    »         WINCTON  VA  22202 

RCHAROA  an,  MCKENNAS*'.  •  '.      •<  •       i-fl  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

DAVID  H  FOERSTER,  1201  ISTh  j'    »«  *)^,H^:jk  Jt  .X36  

FaEY  6  LARONER   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

R  D  FfllSOM,  1317  F  STREET,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

Do — 


KA'iiniA.  ••;  « 
i-,iLii't;  »«>'  i 
,1 '-.,»n:  x«p%i'ic»       

M'lt'lA.   »i;>j(.«i"   i^i* 

Aif'x'h^  '•'ytr-i  (,  ,jGr-   I  

;»<i>.i:.A-i:  •;>&'*  x  Of  new  YORK 

.  I;  POWJf  X  

W:  i  #:SS":«  :»3IN!t RING  CORP 

.',,'ilA  :.;"»t,    i  =?*!>  3) „. 

*  ■  "  NijrtiXy   :  -  -•  "  BC    l*c 

A«    I,  i  ^.P  »:  lT*llii^NiC»TK)NSMaMC(Rl«:RtIWUCOf  HRni)_ 

mkAa..  '!>''■•'  -TF  5«UN«  DRMNG  CONTROL 

,i  ;¥»:   ^iSOiiA-":    iNC  

kU'-iVj,''  »'»OauN  iNSTlTUTt,. 

•*>-.■:  'WHTHOOO  FED  Of  AMERCA.  MC~ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do 


FOOD  6  ALLIED  SERVICE  TRADES  DfPT  An-OO  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _ 

FOOD  MARKETING  IKS' '    ■  ■•»*«.-«.*.-  20006 

GORDON  FORBES.  3C ;-"-'.■--    -     ;■         »■  AJi  MN  55101 

lAMES  E  FORD,  1333  Ni*  ->Jil'V  «;  <.l1.l  •>•  «C-  "iGTON  X  20036 

LAUriENCE  S  FOROHAM  MLBURN  FORD«iA*l  i  STARRETT  IWO  OUVER  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02109 .. 

JOHN  H  FOREHAND  III,  12216  FLEMING  LANE  BOWIE  MO  20715 

Do  

DONALD  D  FOREMAN,  200  E  RANDOLPH  DR  CHICAGO  IL  60601 

MARK  A  FORMAN,  345  PARK  AVE,  31ST  Fl  NEW  YORK  NY  10154 _„ 

MARTI  FORMAN,  2400  E  COMMERCIAL  BlVD  ,  #500  n  LAUHROAU  Fl  33301- 
SALLIE  H  FORMAN,  1825  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20OO6, 


oAiuS  uC    

NEW  ENGIANO  POWER  SERVICE  CO.. 

CHAD  THERAPEUTCS 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  EDUFMENT  LESSORS.. 


FRIENDS  OOHMTTH  ON  NATIONAL  lEGISUTION.. 

BRUNSWCKCORP 

FERTILIZER  INSTITUTE., 

NATIONAl  EDUCATION  ASSN 

VGS  COHPOFiAlOA 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


10,07500 
160.00 


vsum 


MtauM 


564.00 
700.00 
290.00 


440.00 


600.00 

"3.00000 

2JIOO.0O 

tW.70 


4,090.99 
5.700.00 
7,611.00 


i  ASSOOATIS  INC  (FOR  BRINKS,  MC).- 

i  ASSOOATIS.  INC  (FOR  FOOTWEAR  RETANiRS  Of  JWBICA) 


K  USSOOATES,  INC  (FOR  UFE  Of  VIRGMIAL. 

i  ASSOCIATIS.  INC  (FOR  MORGAN  CJARAKTY  TRUST  CO) ., 


DUff  *V 
DUf'>  WV 
DU('<  WA., 
W--  *». 

DUFFt   WA..1  k  ASSOCWTtS,  INC  (FOR    PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUTJiCTURERS 
ASSNJ, 
OUFFV  WAU  6  ASSOCIATES,  MC  IFOR  TORCHMARK  CORPORATION) 

DUFFY  WAU  6  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  WME  t  SPMIS  WHOIESALERS  Of 
AMOCA). 


MINNESOTA  RAILROADS. 

ATIANTC  RCHFIELO  CO 

C  i  S  WHOLESAU  GROCERS.  IC. 

COMPUTIRVISION 

OMNI-TECH  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

AMOCO  CORPORATION 

UNHN  PACIFC  CORP 

AMERSERV.  INC 


LUSE  FORSETH,  3055  OU)  HCHWAT  8  PO  BOX  1453  MMNEAPOLB  MN  55440... 

EBERT  E  FOURNJtfE.  3706  EATON  RO,  NW  CANTON  OH  44708 

CONRAD  M  FOWLER,  BOX  71  WEST  POINT  GA  31833 

ALLAN  M  FOX   1575  I  STREH,  NW  #1150  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

Do  

ERC  R  FOX.  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

n»  rji(l(]F   JSA  iID  PO  BflJ  ;83;  f^HXRlESTON  SC  ?9«2  

■  •,>     ,.1,...   ■      -    ".'l--   ■,«  *t,->,  ■  »  ■. 

.f,  ■••.  .  »    *-K  ■••      .'AVt.NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

jj^K,J^  ^    nAJtujU.  ....  .1-  -     •■•  *«.-•<  ■  '    ■  70036 

PEIER  M  FRANK.  166)  «  SI ,  NW.  #       *t.,-'.      «•    .      <m     

DAVID  C  FRANKIL.  918  16TH  STREP   •-•    •'      *>.-  ■>     *i  K  20006 „ 

WALTER  L  FRANKLANDJR,  1717  K  S'    •«•  *«."'«     ■-  -■   ;0006 

ELLIS  B  FRANKUN.  5025  WISCONSIN  »■      "«  *«-  -  •>     *  X  20016 

lAMES  R  FRANHJN.  1185  AVENUE  Of    -    'M-tA   s  »  •  iRR  NY  10036 

THOMAS  C  FRANKS.  5TH  FLOOR  1220  i  Si    "•  *<-  ••      ■.  K  20005 

MARIAN  C  FRAN2,  2121  DECATUR  PUCE,  N*  *".  -  -      ■■    >:  20008 _.. 

CMARUS  L  FRA21ER,  475  LENfANI  PIAZA,  S»    »         -'..riiNGTON  X  20024 

GREGORY  W  FRA2IER,  PO  BOX  427  EC.: #'■'     :   !<in.    

ROBERT  M  FREDERa.  1616  H  ST    N*  *i.  -  K     *  X  20006 

FREDERCK  SERVICE  GROUP   102  W  if  ^  ■     "■    '  rREDERCK  MO  21701 

ANN  TOCO  FREE,  1120  CONNECTCUI  <■  ■■       -*  •'.-■.    :««  X  20036 

FREE  THE  EAGLE  NATIONAL  CITIZEN  S     --         :    *'        Mia  RO ,  SUITE  J  fAMIf AX  VA  22030... 

0  MCHAl  FREEDMAN,  2030MSTR(f   -•  «a,  -  ■.  -^    .    :JC36     

JOEL  FREEDMAN   1600MST,  NW,  5'-      i  .  *t  -  >.  '  s    .         ■•     „ 

JAMES  0  FREEI*AN,  1709  NEW  YljRt  '.      •"■    •  ■      a'.-h      ^  X"  20006 _. 

MARY  ANN  FREEMAN,  1331  PENNSYi.A.N-t  *.,    !>«>  **„.-,,■.„;„■!  x  20005 

PAULA  A  FREER,  1800  M  ST ,  NW,  #975  WASHINGTON  Ct  20036 

RONNA  FREIBERG.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAK  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 


NATKWAL  BROADCASTING  CO,  MC.. 
MEDTRONC,  INC, 


AMERCAN  (lECTRC  POWER  SERVCE  CORP.. 

WEST  POINT    EPPEREU. 

AMERCAN  MEAT  MSTTTUTE.. 


KAYE  SCHOUR  FIERMAN  HAYS  I  HANDUR  (FOR:  BRtSTDl-MYERS  00).. 

APPU  COMPUTER  CORP 

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH     'FOR  SEARS  ROEBUCK  6  CO) 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  '*-'••«     i,  — 

NORTHERN  CAUFORNiA  ^'i*;-  A,  ■•  ' 

INDEPENDENT  PETROLL>"ii-    "AM'-.>    

KERR-MCGEE  CORP 

AMERCAN  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

SILVER  USERS  ASSN  INC 

MJAtWMi't:  -BANSIT  umON.  AFL-OO 

JP   V-.-<   i.   X     NC 

AMERO-  X":  IMlOPMENT  ASSN 

HATI.JNA.    :'._s      -jR  A  PEAK  TAX  FUND 

NATfcNt.    i;M;v  jOGANlZATOti 

INTERhATpytiAi  cNtRGY  BROKERS.  INC 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 


AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN.. 


COMMON  CAUSE -. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO _ 

I  U  S  LEAGUE  or  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS...-. 

GENERAL  ELECTRC  CO 

MARATHON  OIL  CO 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do,. 
Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


FRENCH  t  COMPANY,  1317  F  SI.  NW,  #307  WASHINGTON  X  20004.. 


GRAY  i  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUNCATKJNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  ASARCO  INC) .^^;^^. 

GRAY   t   CO   PUBUC   COMMUNICATIONS   INTL    INC    (FOR    BROWNM&FERRB 

INDUSTRIES.  INC).  _„ 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  BUX  COMPANY) 

GRAY  6  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATKNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  CHCAGO  TITU  INSt«ANCE 

00) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATCNS  INTL  INC  (FOR   FIRST  AMERCAN  TITU 

INSURANCE  CO) 
GRAY   »   CO   PUBUC   COA'^.NCATIONS   INTL.    INC    (FOR    JOINT   MARITME 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUNCATMNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  LAWYERS  imi  INSUR- 

GRAY  I  CO'PUBUC  COMMUHCATIONS  IKTL.  INC  (FOR  NATBNAl  BROAOCASTMG 

COMPANY) 

GRAY  J  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATKMS  INTL  INC  (FOR  REPUBUC  OF  TURKEY) 

GRAY  4  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATCNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  SAFECO  TITLE  INSURANCE 

CO) 

GRAY  6  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATIONS  IKTl.  INC  (FOR  SANIA  FE  CORP) -. 

GRAY  «  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATION^, 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATCNS  INTL  INC    (FOR    SHIRCO  INFRARED 

SYSTEMS.  INC)  „ 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  STEWART  TTTU  GUARANTY 

CO) 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATCNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  STROH  BREYKERY  CO) 

GRAY  4  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKMS  INT'L  INC  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  IHTl.  INC  (FOR   WARNER  COMMUNCA- 


300.00 
300.W 
300.W 
300.00 

300.00 
300.00 

16.157.00 


76.69 


52i5 
19,512JI 


100.00 


6nji 

12.00 
11740 
300.00 


763.24 


16.157.00 
7,910J0 


22500 


625.00 


1.500.N 
90.00 


5,992.00 


1.500.00 
9,099.91 


2.900.00 

75000 

1.530.00 


1,500.00 

91900 

5.129.00 

"j'jgOO'M 


900.00 
11,903.29 
8,022.00 
9.000.00 
3315.00 

379,00 


TIONS) 
NATIONAl 


RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN.. 


34.90 
34  90 


11019 
11021 


13,021.00 


235.60 


12.50 

3.182,93 

494U 

81,03 


7.509.60 
341.15 

i94,n 

3,234  58 


241.297.3i 

ii.M 


34.50 


34.50 

7900' 

34.90 

1.275.00 


29926 


CC)\(.Ki  >>ll>\A!    KM  OKI)— HOI   ^^: 


October  31,  1985 


Orimalnt  at  M^Mdual  n>if 

Eii«lD|«r/aiM 

RnMb 

UfrnMum 

WMBOI  0  fWNCH,  fWNW  t  COMPMIV  13i;  f  STWH.  HW  WASHINGION  DC  »0M 

HONG  KONG  TRADE  OMLORMENT  COUNCIL -.     __. 

2.02500 

SMI*  HAMMC  FWUNO.  260  HUXSW  «!  »lfW  YOUIl  ITT  10016 „. 

AMtRKAN  PAKR  NKTITUn.  INC  „ 

AHNfTTl  P  nneOUIIG.  3900  WBCONSM  Art  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  »0I6 

FEDIRAl  NATOUl  MORTGAGE  ASSN „ 

17.250,00 

140255 

SUSAN  fWOY  IWO  WILSON  BOULtVAM)  AUUN6I0N  VA  2?201         

MATIONAl  MU  mOOUORS  FED    

AMERCAN  INDIAN  NATIONAl  RANK     , 

FRKD  FRANK  HAimS  SHKIrtll  t  JACOeSON  600  N(W  HAMPSHin  Art .  m.  #1000  WASMNGTON  DC  »037 

Do                                                                           

ASSINIBOINE  TRIBE 

Do _ 

CHfYENNE  RIWR  SKXIX  TRIBE „„    

DOYON.  LIMITED       . 



7717 

g._™ , 

MOCOSUKEE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS  V  FIOROA    ..„    „..        .            „      „ 

Dl „ _; __ 

m  PERQ  TRIBE       

27  56 

Oo „     „ _..„_ 

PHILIP  p  nBHiuiwiiiiiJMiiYtjIretT.iw.*^^                             .„ 

JAMES  M  FMfDtUN   1100  CUmNS  BLDC  ttEWLAND  OH  44114    

PUEBLO  Of  LAGUNA _   .„„    

SENECA  NATUN  OFINOIANS                            

lilJO 
7.0)5(2 

25000 
10.597  DO 
6,94300 
9,00000 

6001 
4150 

NATONAL  THE  DEAURS  t  RTRtADtRS  ASSN 

dfWlAND  tLECTRC  KLUMINATINC  d) 

150  76 

Do                                                                                                    

COALITION  FOR  ENVWONMINTAL  ENERGY  BALANQ 

87  50 

yy  .,   rpi-'tiiNN   ■  ■  - -ONNtaOn  Art    HW  #;i7  WASHINCTCNDC?0036  

SOUTHERN  CAUHMNH  GAS  CO - 

24044 

FRiiM         MM           ^  WIlONAlLfCaSlATION  245  2N0  ST    N{  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

2513046 

FRiH.      .  I'.M-       *    100  riRST  STKfT  NW  #M0  WASHINGTON  K  20001  

12,00000 
14443 
1,31945 
5,00100 
12,500  00 
30000 
2.00000 

7  973  06 

FRILNOS   •            '    *■  ■    ■  "      S19  SW  TMIM)  #810  POdTLANO  OR  9;20«                 ™     „                „ 

2,739  43 
429  84 

SUSAN  I     ■    .       -                     :RfET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036       

FDBON  flFORIf  IN.STmin                          

AllVH  M   -^              •*<!       •  .T«fW  liaDW  VA  :?I02     _.. „_    

NEW  BEDfORO  SEAHXIO  COUNOl  MC 

84  50 

chajn.es  h  mins,  ..j;  i4ih  street,  nw  •■  4  *<.!-'tGTON  k  20005 

NATIONAL  APARTMENT  ASSN                        

382  52 

CHARLES  H  fRITZEl  499  S  CAPITOL  ST    SI    •:      **.' SG TON  DC  20003  .     

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS...      _    

UNION  PAOflC  OORP 

COAirriON  FOR  ALTERNATIrtS  IN  NUmmON  t  HCAinCME.  K „    . 

27000 

JtFFRtY  FRITZLiN.  1120  20TH  STRtn,  NW  »•,.. .  t»A„.-,lNGION  DC  20036. 

CATMtRINE  J  FROmWCH.  PO  BOX  B  12  RICxiANOlOWN  PA  1M55 „ .™. 

643  80 

MAKY  STEPWNS  FIKBH  20.10  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036   

COMMON  CAUSE „.„ 

NATBNAl  FOOC  PROCESSORS  ASSN „ _ 

6,11102 
SOOOO 

87  60 

ClAUOIA  R  FUflUAY,  1401  NEW  YORK  Art    iw    .!"   *4t"".^'n«  OC  20036 

FUTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSN.  INC.  1825  EYE  S'-        -*    .     ;    •     'NGTON  K  20006...- 

34  80 

DArtD  H  FYOCX.  600  HARYLANC  Art    SW   .        *i     ".      -    ■     3024     

GW  SERVO  CORPORATION 

2.450.00 

10046 

GA  ASSN  OF  PTTRQUUM  RHAIURS.  INC.  Vm  "  r^Aix'^iu*.  xjtw  xjiTE  D  STOM  MOUNT/W  «  30tl3 

MARC  P  GA80R  5025  WISCONSIN  ArtNUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016         

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNO)  ATl-CIO 

3MI.0O 

24600 

TERRY  GA8R1EIS0N.  490  LENfANT  PIA2A.  SW,  #3202  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  CO „. 

JAMES  E  GAfFIGAN.  1899  I  ST.  NW.  #60'  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ..„. 

IRArtL  i  TOURISM  GOVERNMENT  ATFAK  FOUCV  COUNCI 

RJR  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

1,175.00 
2,20000 

NORMAN  S  GAINES.  2550  M  ST .  NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 .„    

73202 

XX  H  GALS  PO  BOX  ??;  RAIFOTO  K  32083                        „ 

uBi  G*ii»«T  «nf'    -.1. ...."»    -.^%,.      .:      .,,-■                                               

NATKJNAL  tKM}  TO  WORK  COMM    _. 

3,00000 

1,60000 

720.00 

40512 

HARK  GALLANT   •>      »>,  A               ..-       •.««,     nijIO*  DC  20036                 .           _      _ _.... 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN „ 

NinRNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNCATKJNS  SATtLUTE  CRGMHaim 

AMERKAN  ACADEMY  Of  PHYSICIAN  ASSBTAHTi 

tOHH  H    *f<  '      •        '•H      .isi  1,      ««  «i     ■.      "<  DC  20006 

N«~.'i      >■'-           "-                         -'■    '        '■-    ••  'ON  VA  22209 „.. _„ 

" 

MK  ^  -    ,»-    ^       -      I                     ,.  »,     s      •■  .X  20006 „„    

MIOCONCORP                              

Sni.-«s   .3.  V  .           «  .    ^    ^  i,,    ,•.<«   *6„  i»A.j«NGTON  K  20007 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERCA.  INC . 

NA*      A-  >■■           *^.•   :■.    Jv[NUf.  SW.  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 . „ 

AMERCAN  Of^OMHRK:  ASSN _ 

EDWi-    '    ^-i"               ■■    »V£  BAlTlMORt  MO  21213 „.„ 

GAJJktM  4  i^r«.    irj,  t^*i„aiCUT  ArtNUE,  NW.  #202  WASHINGTON  K  20009 _ „ 

BALTIMORE  GAS  J  fLiaRK  CO „ „ _ 

GOWRNMENT  Of  THE  REPUBUC  Of  HAITI 

4.125.00 
3,000.00 

450000 

Oo _... 

TAIWAN  POWER  COMPANY     

450000 

GRENVILLE  GARSIDE.  105O  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.  NW.  7TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

VAN  NESS  FELDMAN  SUTCIIFFE  1  CURTIS,  PC  (FOt:  CEMTIW.  1  SOUTH  WEST 

CORP) 
AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE    .  . 

I  JUNE  GARVIN,  OHIO  PETROUUM  COUNCIL  8!  £  BROAD,  #1960  COLUMBUS  OH  43215._„ _.    .„ 

3,000.00 

172256 

W  BRADFORD  GARY.  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW.  #1126  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

BAXTER  TRArtNOl  lABORATORIES  MC                     

MARY  A  GARZA,  PO  BOX  152777,  58-7  IRVING  TX  75015     

2AUC0RF _.       _.        . 

1.252.00 

273126 

GAS  APPLIANCE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC,  1901  NORTH  FORT  MYER  OR  ARUNGTON  W  2220) 

rtRNON  GASAWAY.  191  SANDS  STREET.  APT  5J  8R00W.YN  NY  11201 

fMIK  I  GASPER.  8104  RIWR  FAUS  DRIrt  POTOMAC  MO  20854            

PHd*  GASTEYER,  1 709  NEW  YORK  Art  ,  NW  #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 

MOOG.  INC _J 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONSl _        

f       iiiooo 

3,25000 
240.00 

116  00 

MARGART  L  GEHRES.  1J28  I  STREET  NW  #402  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „..    „ 

BUSINESS  ROUNOTABLE          ._                

AMERICAN  SUGARBEn  GROWERS  ASSN      

2000 

RUTHANN  GtIB,  11 56  15TH  STREET  NW   #1020  WASHINGTON  K  20005 _           .               

RONALD  L  aiGlE.  1030  15TH  STREO  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „.             

HEALTH  INDUSTRY  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATION....-                   .„ 

COMMON  CAUSE                        _ 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  OONIROl  COUNOl) 

3.131.04 

CARftf  SONNfNfELD  GEITHNER,  2030  «  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 _ 

ROeEH  C  GELARDI,  5775  PEACHTREf  DUNWOOOY  RO    #500-0  ATUWTA  GA  30342 

34iS 

MORTON  A  GJUfR   100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110    .    

FIRST  NATKINAI  BANK  Of  BOSTON 

GiN'Bs    ir»"f>*  M.NHUCTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  1400  «  STREET,  NW.  #801  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

4X200 

UH--'     H    -«s       —IRATION,  ;67  5TH  Art  NEW  YORK  NY  10153 

600.00 
1.590i3 

500 

G{1;  -       -J. MA.         ;     SDUSTRY  ASSN,  200  MAOSON  Art  .  #2404  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 „ 

159023 

SUSAN  5!NAU»  lAon   ;!)/5  CONNEaiCUT  ArtNUE.  NW.  #707  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

INTERNATIONAl  FRANCHKf  ASSN   

FRED  1  GENTILE.  195  MONTAGUE  STREn  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 . 

JOHN  GENTILU,  1957  £  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

BROOKLYN  UN«N  GAS  00 

ASSOCMTED  GENERAL  CONTRAOORS  OF  Ainitt...-    ._            „      . 



NANa  WHORTDN  GEORGE,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  STRUT,  SW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

CELERON „       ...      .       , 

Oo    

HOUSTON  NATURAL  G« 

Do 

TRANSm  INC                                                 

1.200.00 

GEORGE  W  GEPHAJr,  PO  BOX  1475  BALTIMORE  MO  21203  „    

BALTIMO*E  GAS  (  ELECTRC  CO                  „, 

XXEPH  G  GERARD  918  16TH  ST    NW  «402  WASHINGTON  K  70006 

AMERCAN  FURNITURE  MANUFAauRERS  ASSN _ 

COMMUNICAnONS  WORKERS  Of  AMERICA   .„„ 

MINING  I  RECLAMATION  COUNCIL  Of  AMERCA _, 

AMERCAN  COUNOL  Of  UfE  INSURANQ,  INC 

CONSEIO  (MPRESARIAL  MCXCANO  PARA  ASUNTO  WTEWUCMWIS— .-. 

1,50000 
5.»9JI 

SOOOO 

1,21243 
107.00 

LOUIS  GER8ER,  1925  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6        „ 

DANIEL  R  GERKIN.  1575  1  STREH  NW  #525  WASHINGTON  K  20005..      „..      

PHYLLIS  H  GERSTELL.  1850  «  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 „. 

GfE,  LTD,  1835  K  STREH  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20006                

iinii 

DANNY  GH0R8ANI.  10506  CAVALCADE  SfREET  GREAT  FALLS  VA  22066...._ _    __ 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  REGULATORY  REFORM 

3.000.00 
9J7500 
3,750.00 

35000 

ROBERT  N  GIAIMO,  1140  19TH  ST    NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

AETNA  LIFE  6  CASUALTY                „ 

INSURANO  ASSOOATCN  Of  CONNEaCUT _ 

Do                                           „                                                            

WILLIAM  C  GI88,  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  6TH  Fl  WASHMCTQN  DC  70007 , 

WILLiAM  T  GIBB,  1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

AMfRCAN  CnuNOl  Of  IIFF  INSURANCE  WC ,      

WAYNE  GHOENS,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  RVt,  NW,  #503  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MI^CONTINENT  OIL  »  GAS  ASSN       

11.00000 
50000 

25100 

ANNf  MARK  GIB80I6,  THIRO  aOOR  2301  M  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037  

AMERCAN  PUBUC  POWER  ASSN       „.    „   

GIBSON  DUNN  (  CRUfCHER,  1050  CONNECTICUT  ArtNUE,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 .„, 

S:::...i:........=.„.Jtz:.„    : =:z:=::::::::: 

ASSOOAIED  SPEOAITY  CONTRAOORS.  IK......    .          „              __        „. 

FEDERATION  Of  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS    

INaiRlNTf  A«N  Of  (YlNNfaiOIT                                                 ,     ,     , 

od ! :,.,„.,::::;::,;.,::::::;:::;;;:::::::;;: 

MECHANICAL  CONTRAGORS  ASSN  Of  AMERCA,  K „.                „ .  .. 

THERESA  GIBSON,  1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

NATK3NAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS „.  .. 

1,50000 

UI14.23 

WILLIAM  I  CIFFORO,  600  MARYLAND  ArtNuf,  SW  #520  WASHINGTON  X  20024 „.    „ 

CPU  NUOFARCORP 

PAMELA  GILBERT,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AWNUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 „ 

US  PUBLC  INTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP 

3,55000 

1.22200 

19.150  70 

20000 

24.39599 

6.00000 

12.000W 

50000 

RICHARD  GILBERI  1015  15TH  STREn  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    

AMERCAN  PUBLC  HEALTH  ASSN      

AMERICAN  FED  Of  LABOR  (  CONGRESS  Of  MBUSTRMl  QIKANUAIXM 

MCHAEL  GILOtA,  815  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 _. 

17779 

nm  I  GILES,  1600  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASMNGTON  X  20006  

MOTION  PCTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.  MC 

AMERCAN  COTTON  SHIPPERS  ASSN   

AMERCAN  PttYGRAPH  ASSN           _      „. 

46005 

NEAl  P  GILLEN   1 725  K  STREET  NW  #1210  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

1 11035 

GINN  (  EDINCTON.  INC,  121  SOUTH  COUWBUS  STREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _ 

4264 

GARRETT  CORPORATION                                       __ 

7800 

g - " 

GUIFSTREAM  AEROSMQ  diif 

HFRClllfSINC                        ,  ,      „„„, 

312 

0* 

LOCWIEED  CORP 

LOCKHEED«ORGIA  COMPANY. „.             

3.000  W 
12.50000 
3,15000 
6,000  00 
8.000  00 
10,00000 
6.25000 
2.00000 

2140 
43  20 

Or - _ : „           „_          

k „ 

Dl „  ._       „          

MECHANCAL  TECHNOLOGY.  NC 

PHOfFSSmNAI  MSURANCr  tanK        

ROCKWELL  INTERNATCNAL  OORP    

TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS  INC 

TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM  INC  

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSn 

AMERCAN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPITN.  ASSOCHTOI.  OND  QWmi „. 

4106 
4160 
52  OO 

Do , „ „    .    .        ..„ _.. 

67  60 

Oo 

no                                                                        

40  56 
1560 

MCHAEL  K  GIRt,  BRIOCT  t  ECXIER  10    E  BROAD  ST  CaUHBUS  OH  43215 „.           

8RENDA  M  GIRTON  633  PENNSYLVANIA  ArtNUE   NW  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20004 _ 

SfARS  ROfRlJCK  t  Cn                                                                              .  . 

990.00 

57(0 

FRANCIS  J  CBT,  1511  K  STREET,  NW   #109  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O5 „ „ 

MICHAEL  J  GIUFFRIDA.  204  E  STREn  NC  WASHINGTON  a  20002 _. „..„ 

NATKIKAL  FROZEN  FOOD  ASSOQAIION...    _     ._ 

SPERRY  CORPORATION                     „   .  _  „  .                

1,00000 

■       

SOI  CLASNtR,  2000  L  ST    NW  #tlO  UWSHINGTON  X  20036 

GEORGE  L  GLEASON,  410  1ST  ST ,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

AMFRrANMinFARFNFRGYmilNni                                         ... 

i79.I( 

10174 

lOHN  P  GlEASON.  11490  COMMERCE  Pl«K  OR  RESTON  VA  22041     „..                   

8RCK  INSTtTUTE  Of  AMERCA                      

lAW  OFFiaS  OF  THOS  GLEASON  90  BROAD  STREET   #600  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 „                 „ 

INTlRNAnONAL  LONGSHOREMENS  ASSOCIATBN.  Jft-CBl 

October  SI,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


29927 


Orpiuitm  01  Mondual  Fiai 


DONALD  R  GLENN,  1627  K  STRET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

GLOBAL  USA.  NC,  GLOOM  HOUSE  IS23  JEEHRSON  PIME.  IM  WASHMCTON  DC  20036.. 

Oo 

Do 


Do 

Do. 


JCRE  W  GLOVER,  1725  K  SnEH.  NW,  #301  WASHMCDM  K  2000(.. 

Do 


GNAU  CARTER  IAC06SEN  t  ASSOC,  MC,  44  L  LONG  LAKE  RO.  BIOCMFIELO  Ml  41303.. 

Do _ 


Do.. 

D).. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


EnploiiirA^nt 


lAMES  W  GOOLOrt  1825  K  STREET  NW,  #1107  WASHINGTON  K  20000.. 

RCHARO  P  GODWIN  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOSOO  CA  94119 

JUDITH  M  GOfF  375  JWKSON  STREET  ST  PAUL  MN  55101., 


KKEPH  GOFFMAN.  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASMNGTON  OC  20003 

GEORGE  TIMOTHY  OOJC.  1730  RHOOf  SIANO  AVENUt  NW,  #204  WASHINGTON  «  20038.. 

A  JAMES  GOUTO.  2300  M  ST ,  NW  #800  WASHMCTON  DC  20037 ._---.... 

GOLD  l  UEBENGOOO,  INC  1050  CONNECTICUT  ArtNUE.  NW.  #910  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

> -•• 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,, 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do, 
Do.. 
Oo.. 


.ijt.HA  SOLD,  1201  16m  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 _- -. 

hARWY  S  OtxJ,  8100  OAK  STRET  DUNN  lORING  VA  22027 

STEPHEN  V  OOlD,  1010  WBCONSM  A«NUE,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

PATROA  B  GOLDMAN,  444  NORTH  CAPTTOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

ROefRT  H  GOlDSflOWOGH,  5508  LOMBAROY  PLACE  BALTIMORE  MO  21210 

BiNSON  S  GOLDSTEIN,  1600  M  STREP  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

HELANE  L  GOLDSTEIN.  2626  PENNSYLVANIA  ArtNUt  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20037..- 

LINOA  F  OOIOONER.  600  MARYLAND  Art    SW  #202  W  WASHINCTON  K  20024 \ 

RUTH  M  G0LT2ER,  1785  MASSACHUSETTS  ArtNUE  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036 -., 

JOHN  GONELIA,  412  FIRST  ST,  O,  #20(  *<£mis.">  x  :X36 

RUTH  GONH, THIRO  flOOR  2301M  STP'  ■   •■«  *c-  ■.  •  *  X  20O37 •ii-i:;^;^^-;^";;:;:^^- 

CHARLES  E  mODELL  KING  1  SMLDIM,         -'"«<*■.«•.>>  trtNUE.  NW.  #1200  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

Do - - — 

Do 

GOODWIN  PROCTER  »  HOAR  78  STAH  STRfn  BOSTON  MA  02109 


*K..' 


*»..,- 


-106 

■   20005.. 


K)06.. 


-  IGTON  OC  20024.., 
■   .••(1024 


ROBERT  F  GOODWIN 

DOUGLAS  GORDON.  1 

RANDAU  C  GORDON   ...  .;  -  .'Sl;'   ■**.  *C- •"  / 

STEPHEN  GORDON.  2020  «  SI    NW   #200  W<,h  «.  V  * 

IRMGARO  GORDOS  5  GULP  SI    BOX  #40  INMA-   . 

M-    irrv"  OnPHAN  MO  MARYLAND  AVE    S*   •••■■  * 

1,      *     ,*M»<i    »;,'  MAIN!  AVSNUf    S**'^-.-'''' 

AM-     .     x*!*.:-    .«0C  [Yi  ST     NW  WASHii.   •  »•  :> 
BARBARA  DIANE  GORRA.  1819  L  STREET  NW   »■      *K 

ANN  M  GDSIER,  1920  N  ST ,  NW  WASHINCT*   >  

JOHN  T  GOmO  JR,  ONE  CHAMPCN  PLAZA  SUt»-  *:         -  -.1 

OOrtRNMENT  RtmtlOtIS  ASSOCIATES  INC  655  lilh  ST ,  NW  #300  WASHINCTON  DC  200D5. 

Oo  

EDMUND  GRABER   1957  E  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WHN  R  GRAfF   1025  rtRMONT  Art    NW.  #330  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


"  -ON  K  20036- 


DONALD  E  GRAHAM  MCOtRMOn,  WIU  1  EMERY  1850  K  STREH,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

ELAINE  GRAHAM  201  PARK  WASHINGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

lAWRENO  T  GRAHAM   1401  NEW  YORK  ArtNUE.  NW,  #400  W'SHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOHN  K  GRAM,  610  SW  BROADWAY,  #608  PORTLAND  OR  97205 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  CORP.. 

EANUC,  LTD 

WTNH  LTD „ 

KOMATSU.ITD-- - 

KYtCERACORPORATKM.. 
MA2AK  CORPORATION 


NATIONAL  COUNai  FOR  MOUSTRM.  MNOVATOI- 
NAnONAL  CtWJTOI  Of  PETKIUUH  RHAURS-.. 
ftiimmif  wr 

omwiwwfN,  nnu 

BEZTAA  CbMPANY 

B»«IUNTY  CONSORTMM 

DETROn  t  MACNWC  RAILWAY  COMPANY.. 

DETROn  DOaOR'S  HOSPITAL _.. 

EDSl  

EMSDfV.,D<1«>|-  .30RP... 


GLOBAL  COMMUNCATKINS 

GUANO  TRAVERSE  DEVUOPMEN'  Mi    

M1ER-TRCA1  COUNCIL  Of  MOiigut  INC., 
JOHN  COOt.fY  CONSTRUCnOti  X.. 
^'.TSK*  Attune  «  C!RAMCS._ 

^mw"  :a(wiu'ioi         

■m  ^NS'R'X-KXi  aMPANY _ 

.'jH\ti[»f  fvTTlKS   INC _. 

*5ii>  ?!,"•«,,;»■»:*  iNC     .... 


FRANCES  TURK  GRANAHAN.  1090  rtRMONT  ArtNUE  NW  #600  WASHINCTON  DC  20005 

lAMES  I  GRANGER.  3806  MARYLAND  STRfO  ALEJLANDRW  VA  22309 

WIUIAM  W  GRANT,  1150  CONNECTCUI  AVI    NW  #710  WASHINGTON  X  20036 r;-i-,--,ssys;"S»--iSi-.^™ 

GRASSROOTS  NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  FARM  CREDO  SYSTEM  STOCKHOLDERS  .  501  ALABAMA  SUKT  P.O.  BOX  1070 
JACKSONVILLE  TX  75766 

WWLA  L  GRADE,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  ArtNUi   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

RUTH  P  GRArtS  600  MARYLAND  Art  ,  SW,  »        *«.  m  s,  ■  a    >     ,5024 _ _ 

THOMAS  P  GRAVES.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  4,  s      s*  «.,  -  s      »  X  20036 

DAVIDC  GRAY  2939  VAN  NESS  STREO  NW   «.  ;  *4.  -  s    >    .   20008 

JAMES  A  GRAY.  7901  WtSTPARK  DR  MttEAN  VA  22102 •^i.^-^j;-;.;^;;;;- 

ROBERT  K  GRAY  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAQ  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 


Do. 

Do. 
Do.. 


,    :■,•    i  M1IRALS.  MC., 
p'"i'  itl^'|Q.5    

2.  •«TCM.. 


KrV 

«  «,M>;  M»[RCAN  CnUENS  LEAGUE 

-t.'   -..'i>    :NC  

'M  -»«.  KJWm  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY... 

1    : .,    *  OilERCAN  PATHOLOGISTS 

■*'M.'   ^   X     

.  -s-*>   j*!A  SYSTEMS - _.. 

>.!-,■  e  ;,i.M!CH  CORP  #200- 
tuuilASU  Lilt  ASSURANCE  SOOETY  OF  THE  U.S.- 

EYE  BANK  ASSN  Of  AMERCA __ 

FEDERATED  INVESTORS,  INC 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

FUND  FOR  ASSURING  AN  MOEPENOENT  RHIREHENT- 

HANDGUN  CONTROL.  MC 

INTERNATIONAL  OOLD  CORP,  LTD 

MVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

MARnn  GROUP/MARRIOn  CORP. 

MARST  COILEGL- 


MARTM  MARIEnA  CORP. 
MQ  COMMUNICATIONS.. 


NATXJNAL  COALITION  FDR  PORT  PROGRESS- 
NATWNAL  FOOTBAU  LEAGUE.. 

OIL  INVESTMENT  WSTITUn 

OUTDOOR  AOVERTSMC  ASSN  OF  AMERCA., 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO ., 


3(0.00 


5.414.13 


900M 


5,250« 
7,000J0 


2.000.00 
19,25100 

Hjmoo 

21,1»5J0 

12JI00il0 

39J00il0 

4J00J0 

254IOOilO 

5MI.00 

2^100.00 

9,147.00 

34,212J0 

24M)-00 

121,275.00 

1,0(2.00 

10.000.00 


sjn.i3 


2641 


FURGAIORIE  RlrtR  WATER  COKBONUCI  DSTMCr.. 

TEXAS  CAITUFEEDERS  ASSN 

TCOR  TITLE  INSURANO  CO _ 

TIMES  MIRROR 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTL 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN . 


GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA- 
AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN.. 


AMERICANS  FOR  IMMIGRATION  CONTROL  MC- 

INVESIMENT  COMPANY  INSTTTUTE 

NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATTrt  ASSN 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 

NATIONAL  TRUST  FOR  HETDRC  PRESERVATION.. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCAN  RAILROADS 

AMERCAN  PUBLC  POWER  ASSN 

OGA  INTERNATIONAL.  INC  (FOR  SOFREAVH)  — 

DGA  MTERNATIONAL.  MC  (FOR  SNECMA) 

THOMSON«F,  INC - 

POLAROID  COliFORATION 

MEREDITH  CORP 

NATHNAl  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  t  FEED  ASSN 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AMERCAN  SECURITY  COUNOL 

AMERCAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN 

DKABIED  AIKRCAN  VETERANS 


GENERAL  AVWTION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATION  - 

SANTA  FE  WIERNATIONAl  CORP 

AHEMCAH  MMING  CONGRESS 

QIAMFION  INTERNATCNAL  CORP. .-. 

QUURE  STEEL  CORP 

MBER  STEEL  OORP 


ASSOQATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMOCA- 
MTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  AND  ATTRACIIONS.. 

NATHNAL  COUNOL  OF  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

NATNNAL-AMERCAN  WWHESAU  GROCERS'  ASSN -. -. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  PWCESSORS  ASSN 

PUBLC  TIMBER  PWKHASERS  GROUP 

TEXAS  EASTERN  TRANSMBSMN  CORP 

PIPER  AIROIAn  CORPORATION 

UTAH  MTL  MC 


NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  MC 

REAOINC  T  "JOWt'Tk:  :nC  

NATKiNA,  -.■■A.  •.:"H.  30PERAT1W  ASSN, 

AMfStJk''  >M'»,iuK  *SSX.aTION 

NATCNAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS  ASSN 

GRAY   t   CO   PUBLC   COMMUNCATX)NS   INTL 
MARKT  POLCIES  (AGJIOP)) 


ms»M 


2M.n 

15X100.00 


14J0O.0O 
31,112.00 

7,912.00 
60,000.00 

2,(63.00 


12J5 

2.74Si7 

3,000.W 

535.67 

1J62.50 


2.7n.» 
541.06 
500.00 


12,320.00 
113.40 
40.00 
375.00 


12l».O0 
1517.00 


1,000.00 
I30J0 


3,000.00 

SOOJO 

1,701.25 


SCOOO 


1.454.00 
1,198,00 
1,509.00 
1,594.00 
1,57500 
2.42200 
1,535.00 
1,19900 
1,454  00 
1,413.00 
1,603,00 
2,009,00 
1,952  00 
3,276M 
1.499,00 
1.500.00 
1,454.00 

'uie'oo 

"iWixi 

2,094,00 
2J99,00 
2,112.00 
2,15300 
1,519.00 
3,1U.OO 
57  50 

iinx 

532.11 

uoo 

256.63 
327  28 


5444 

402.W 


7.60 
22.50 


202.06 


500.00 
(MOO 


30.W 


40077 

20000 

1.379  St 


192.0 


MC   (FOR:  AGRCUITURE  FOR 


GRAY  «  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATWNS  INTL  MC   (FOR    AMERICAN  MARITWE 
ASSN) 

GRAY  i  00  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR  ASARCO  INC) 

GRAY  6  CO  PU8UC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR  8EU  ATIANTC  MANAGE- 


MENT SERVaS) 

GRAY  (  tC  PU6lC 

INDUSTRIES.  INC) 


COMMUNCATCNS   INTL   INC    (FOR    BROWNINtFERRS 


125.00 

10,000.00 

055.00 


9(1« 
25.00 


:yy28 


CO\(.Ki  s^j^J\AL   KL(_UKL)— iiUUSE 


October  SI.  1985 


Oi.. 
Dl.. 


to., 
k.. 

h.. 


0>„ 
h.. 
Di.. 

to., 
to., 
to.. 

to., 
to... 

to-. 


to. 

to.. 

Do 


Otmuilni  or  MMdM  nii| 


Emttgrv/QMnl 


GUV  t  CO  PU8UC  COMMUMUnONS  INri.  mC  (HM  8UD0  COMPMY) 

GMV  t  CO  PUeUC  COMMUMCATIONS  WfTL.  INC   (F0«    CAMUMN  ASBESTOS 

MFOMUnON  CtNTKI 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBUC  COHMMCAnONS  INfL  MC  (FOR  OKAGO  riTLi  INSURANCE 

CO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUSUC  COtMUmCAriONS  MTL  INC  (FOR  EliCniOMC  INDUSTRCS 

ASSNOF  lAPAN) 
GRAY  t  CO  PU81IC  COMMUMCATIONS  NT'L  MC  (FOR   FIRST  AMERICAN  TITU 

MSURANQCO) 
GRAY  t,  CO  PU81IC  'r^MM-IO'"^  INTl  INC 

GRAY  (  00  PUBU    :•"<•..<     •.:  IKTI.  INC  (FOR  (}RUINM<  CORPORATION) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC    .  mm  s.  >  .*(S  INI'L.  INC  (FOR   f<RH  PRINCE  lAUtt  M) 

A80UI  VIJ  AISAUU 

GRAY  i  CO  Pueuc  comMunkatwns  mru  inc  (For  htb  corporation)    

GRAY  t  CO  pubic  COMMUNICAnONS  INTL.  MC  (FOR  IOWA  PORK  PRODUCERS 

ASSNl 
GRAY    t    CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS   WTL.    MC    (FOR    XXNT    MARITME 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  OOMMUMCATHNS  INTL   MC  (FOR   LAWYERS  TITU  INSUR 

ANCEOO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PlJflik-  mMMIiNCATIONS  MTL^  MC  (FOR  HARTM  BAAER  AMCRATT 

CORtPAN^ 
CRAY  t  a  '  >-«  iHjiTONS  INTl,  INC  (FOR  MOTOROLA,  INC) 

GRAY  i  00  .'„„...  ^MMvNlCAIIONS  INTL.  MC  (FOR  MimjAl  Of  OMAHA) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  wri.  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROAOCASTWC 

CO.  INC) 
GRAY  i  00  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  OUIXOTI  CORPORATION) 
GRAY  1  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  TURKEY)    ... 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  SAFECO  IITLf  INSURANCt 

CO) 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  MTL,  MC  (FOR  SHAAlEt  CORPORATION)  „. 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUMCATIONS  MTL,  INC  (FOR  STROM  BREWERY  CO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATOtS  MTL.  INC    FOR  STUART  TUU  MSUMNCE 

CO) 
GRAY   1   CO   PUBUC   COMMUMCATIONS   INTL.    INC    (FOR    TITLE    INSURANCt 


17500 


PSOO 


UpMtftuns 


I7S00 


MARK  [  GRAYSON,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #790  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

SAMUEL  A  GRAYSON  PO  BOX  IMS  B06E  ID  83701  

MARY  R  GREAIY.  1111  19TH  STREET  NW.  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

GREAT  AMERICAN  RESERVE  INSURANO  Ctt  2020  LIVE  OAA  P  0  BOX  3M  DAILAS  TX  75221 

GREATER  WASHtNCTON  BMH)  Of  TRADE,  1129  20TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „. 

GREATER  WASHINGTON/MARYIAND  SERVa  STATION  ASSN.  9420  ANNAKHIS  RO,  307  lANHAH  M  20701.. 

JAMES  R  GRECO.  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  It  nnni  

DONALD  R  GREtlEY,  1101  ITTH  ST    v*   <  "■  «!'    v'-N  DC  2«03» „ 

fOWARO  M  GREEN   1920  N  ST    NW  *  ^  .  ■•      ^  

GEORGE  R  GREEN   1750  K  ST,  NW  *s  ■■  s      -    .  

ISIAH  CARl  GREEN.  PO  BOX  38  MUHIbViLU  i>      !« 

lAMES  W  GREEN.  1201  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  ..  „  .    . 

Km  K  GREEN.  800  AMERCAN  CHART!»  CfXTFH  '.S,-?  '«!WAM  ST  OMAHA  N6  61102 


MDUSTRV  CMUTON) 
GRAY  I  CO  PUeuC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTl.  INC 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBIC  COMMUWCATOe  MT'L  MC 

I  GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUMCATIONS  MTL,  MC 
HIU  K  XNOWirON.  INC 

UMON  PACIFC  RAILROAD       

FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  HOSmAlS 


FOR  TOBACCO  MSrmiTE) 

FOR  US  BAMWOni 

FOR  UNnED  AMUNES) 


KAYIENE  H  GREEN.  555  NEW  1ERS(« 

LAURA  MARIE  GREEN  8001  BRADOO(>      ' 

LEON  GREEN  JR.  1819  L  ST.  NW.  f        " 

RANOY  GREEN.  600  MARYUWD  AVENI       f 

ROY  G  GREEN.  500  E  JOHN  CARPEN'       - 

AUEN  GREENBERG.  2000  P  ST    NW   •     ' 

ELDON  V  C  GREENBERG.  GAILOWA*  : 

H  THOMAS  GREENE.  412  1ST  SI    Sf  «'.. 

MART'  ■■     ,P"i^'"N  2626  PENNSYl.Af.* 

DAL!"     ■    <"•'■'    612  HOCE  BLOC  SEAnu  WA  98104  _  „    __ 

SAJiA.-   *'-     ^  ."      >EGC.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ""....! 

SAUNUni  w:j<j,  i\i  box  2628  HOUSTON  IX  n252 

CHEUIS  0  GREGORY  )R .  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  ."Z 

JOHN  D  GREGORY  LEWIS  8ABC0CK  GREGORY  (  PIECONES  PO  BOX  11208  COIUMBIA  SC  2921l.„ 

Do  „ _ 

WILLIAM  G  GREIF   1155  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.._ ' 


•iWON  DC  20001.. 

•    ?160    

■■    •.     '.i6        

AAoMINGION  DC  20024 

»  J&m  WORTH  TX  75261  ..„ 

'     'N  DC  20036 

■  '5  K  ST .  NW.  III801  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 . 

•   ?0003  

NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O37 


BflOWMNG-FERRtS  WOUSmCS,  MC.. 
CtUWESE  CORP 


AMERCAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 


NAIIONAl  EDUCATION  ASSN     

PAnuiON  LAV1SIA  NEBRASX  SCHOOL  06TIICT.. 

CONGOIEUM  CORPORATION      

NATOtAt  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COtiBTTH 

aEAN  COAl  COALITION.  INC 

AMERICAN  SOYBEM  ASSN 


U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUT10IS.. 
HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP 

SOUTHEASTERN  FISHERIES  ASSN  INC 

NATIONAL  AUT0M08IU  DEALERS  ASSN.. 


NATIONAL  lEUPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSH 

WASHINGTON  RAIIRMO  ASSN  „.. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  SUPPIY  CORP     

(NTEX,  INC 

HILL  AND  KNOWLION.  INC  (FOR  I  RAMIREi  AND  COMPANY  MC) .. 
CAMP  CARMOUCHE  HUNTER  GRAY  (FOR  SEARS  RttBUCK  (  CO) ... 
MULTIFAMIIY  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION  . 

BRSTOl  MYERS  CO 

CHEMCAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 


17500 


17500 
175.00 


IHJO 


IJOOOO 


3.00000 
2.50000 
2.00000 

4on 
45000 


7500 
30000 

moo 

'l,'42&ii0 


CINNY  GRENHAM.  2501  M  STREET^  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 _ 

••^^^illi?"^"-  l"'"  *S'»«S»'  ««  '«*  *««>  WASHMCTON  DC  2000J GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERCA,  MC 

ELLEN  GRIFFEE,  1413  K  STREH,  NW,  lOTH  FL  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ASSOOATION  Of  SOENO  TtCHNaOGYCENTlRS 

RANDALL  GRIFFM,  1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 /SeScAN  GAS  ASN         '^"^""    "*"  "* 

lOM  W  GRIFFITH,  1446  DUKE  ST ,  #100  ALEXANDRU  VA  22314 '.IZ'Z .   '  NAHONAL  RURAl  LfTTER  CARRIERS  ASJi! 

MARK  N  GRffFITHS.  SMITH  BUCKtIH  t  ASSOCIATES  1 101  CONNtCTKUT  AW.  NW,  #700  WASMmGION  K  20036 1  NATCNAL  ASSN  Of  MfTAl  FINISHERS      ... 

JACK  rjii»«;  i!i,vifv»|i  STREET  DUNN  LOJtINGVA  22027      MTK^j    jh- 'v,^'^-   r'N 

NORMA.  MM    i.    8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

MA(f»-         -    T        1828  I  STREET.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GROU>-  «AAur  VuRERS  Of  AMERCA.  INC.  1010  WISCONSIN  AVE  .  NW,  #800  WASHMGIOM  DC  20007 

CROOM  t  NOROBERC.  1775  PENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  NW,  #700  WASHINfilON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do - -J :..:::^l:z:::::i 


S: 

to.. 
to_ 
to- 
to- 
to.. 
to- 
to.. 


n — - 

to 

to..     

to 

to.- — 

Hi  

to.-. 

DAVID  B  CROSS.  100  PfOPlES  BANK  BIDC  JACKSON  MS  39201 _ 

NINA  G  GROSS.  1120  CONNECTCUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

STANEEY  C  GROSS,  249  MAITIAND  AVENUE  AJ.IAMONE  SPRINGS  Fl  32701 

ED  GROSSWUER,  920  SW  SIXTH  AVENUE  1400  PUBLC  SERVICE  BUILDING  PORTUMO  OR  97204.. 

WAITER  6  GRUBBS,  PO  BOX  841  ABILENE  IX  79604 

X)HN  I  CRUPfNHOfF   10,000  FAILS  RO    #306  POTORWC  MO  20154 

Do _ 

to 


AM!> 
GTE 


.COUP,. 


AlUMINUM  CO  OF  AMOHCA... 
BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY 


BAXTER  TRAVENa  LABORATORIES.  MC- 

CHEVRON  CORPORATON  

COlORAOaUTE  

CONNECnOJT  GENERAL  INSURANQ  CO.. 

DOWCHEMCAICO  

EU  UUY  ANO  COMPANY 


EOWTABIE  in  ASSURANCE  SOQETY  OF  TNE  \it.. 

GUMAl  MARHM  MC. - 

GOIBMAN  S«W  »  CO     „ 

GULF  OIL  CORP  _ 

XIHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO — 

MINNESOTA  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY .-. 

MURPHY  OH  U  S  A ,  INC 

NEW  YORK  CITY  HACMfRS  uniREMEKT  SYSIM- 


OCEANORIUIN 
PHUJPSPFI8- 

PMOENRMir  ' 
PRUDENTIAL   v 
PUERTO  RCC 
REAONG  i  U 


mm 


■KHaamnm.. 


WY  Of  AMERICA.. 

";)N  

M       

SOUTHERN  CALIIORNM  LDISON  COMPANY 

UNION  TDAS  PHROIEUM 


WESTERN  CONFERENCE  Of  lEARStEIS  PENSIM  TRBT  FUB- 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELEHRC  CORP 


AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN      

INSTITUTE  Of  INTERNAL  AUOITOIK,  IC. 

PAOFC  POWER  »  LIGHT  CO      

WEST  TEXAS  UTILITIES  CO 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  OERMAIOIOCY , 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  OT0lARYNGa0GY4IEAD  t  NECK  SURGEIY.. 

AMERICAN  GASTROENTEROIOGCAL  ASSN    

AMERICAN  SOC  FOR  GASTROMTESTINAl  ENDOSCOPY _. 


3.10000 
7.50000 
2.330.00 


94050 
13,44000 


25.000.00 
21000 


6.50000 

2.00000 

21.41200 

500.00 


3.100.00 


200.00 


25000 


10000 
10000 
l.OOOOO 
1.50000 
10000 
10000 


1.SOO.0O 


1.72300 

2.40666 

40000 
1.20000 
1.20000 


3,00000 
90600 

INJO 


912 

470  71 
47969 

"iSS 


IJ37,72 


UM 


3,50512 

"iiiiM 


1525 


156.32 
105.30 


331.22 
776.90 


2000 


25il0 


too 

800 

10000 

8,26000 

1000 

in 


40669 


20200 
16165 
234  90 
234  90 


October  31,  1985 


CONGRtSSIONAL  RECORD— HOLSE 


'9929 


Oriinujlnn  «  Indnndull  Tiling 


Do, 
Do, 

Do, 

Do 

Do 


GERALD  M  GUARILIA.  70  NORTH  MAIN  STREET  WIIKES-BARRE  PA  18711 — 

MARY  SCOn  GUEST,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „. 

Do      

CLARK  J  GUILD  JR  ,  GUILD  HAGEN  i  CLARK.  LTD  102  ROFF  WAY  RENO  NV  89505 

JAMES  E  GUIRARD  JR .  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW.  #419  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 


Do.. 

Do 

Do 


JEROME  R  GUUM,  1604  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do      -.. 

GUN  OWNERS  OF  AMERCA  INC  5881  LEES8URG  PIKE,  #204  FARS  CHURCH  VA  22041 . 

DAVID  GUSKY  2020  X  SI ,  NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , 

SUSAN  L  GUSIAfSON,  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047,. 


RAYMOND  J  GUSTMI  LEFF  I  MASON  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #450  WASHINGTON  DC  20006-, 

Do       

RCHARD  E  GUTTING  JR ,  2000  M  ST  ,  NW,  #580  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -.... 

AIVIN  M  GUTTMAN  818  CONNEaCUT  AVE  ,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — .. 

DANIEL  GUTTMAN,  SPIEGEL  »  MCOiAJlMiD  1350' NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WJiSHiNi™'bc'266oCZZ.Z 

DALLAS  f  GWYNN.  BAIOOR  PIAZA  4849  GOlf  ROAD  SKOKIE  IL  60077 , 

MIW  DRILLING  INC,  422  NORTH  CLIFFMWOO  AVENUE  lOS  ANGELES  CA  90049 

JANE  SCMERER  HAAKE   1667  K  STREET,  NW.  #420  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DANAW  HAAS   1920  N  ST    NW,  #720  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - , 

GLENN  M  HACKBARTH.  444  N  CAPHOl  STREET.  #204  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 -., 

GEORGE  HACKER.  1501  16TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CRAIG  HACKLER,  412  FIRST  ST    SE,  #214  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do     - 


Do 


LOYD  HACKUR,  1616  H  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CHARLES  W  HACKNEY  )R ,  15TH  i  M  STS ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005-. 

THOMAS  M  HAGAN   1005  CONGRESS  AVE  ,  #795  AUSTIN  TX  78701 

HAGEDORN.CANDO,  INC,  1704  23RO  SI ,  SO  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

Do „„ 

oo::"Z~Z!~ZIZ!"!!""!""""!"!""";""""IZZ™~ 

ANN  HAGEMANN   1735  DESALES  ST .  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

BRUCE  N  HAHN,  9300  LIVINGSTON  RD  FT  WASHINGTON  MD  20744 

PETER  H  HAHN   1100  17TH  ST ,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036,. 


THOMAS  F  HAIRSTON,  1050  CONNEnCUT  AVE    NW,  #760  WASHINGTON  DC  20036,, 

HALE  AND  DORR  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW,  #807  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

Do  . 


Do.. 
Do, 
Do 
Do 


RANOOIPH  M  HAU.  1776  F  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

BEVERLY  HAUM,  PO  BOX  1419  COCOA  Fl  32922 — 

CHERYL  A  HALEY,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST ,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 , 

MARTIN  HALEY  COMPANIES,  INC,  1015  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

REBECCA  L  HALKIAS,  1850  K  STREn,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DEBI  HALL   729  15IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOHN  F  HALL,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

RCHARD  F  HAU,  2501  M  STREET,  NW  #540  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

WILLIAM  F  HAIL,  PO  BOX  7658  CHICAGO  IL  60680 

MARIAN  HALLOUWFORD  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE,  #301  WAS);iNGTON  DC  20003... 

PAUL  HALIISAY   1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

JOSEPH  HALOW   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #1175  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MAURCE  E  HALSEY,  PO  BOX  190  AURORA  IL  60507 

PAUL  T  HAIUZA  1120  19TH  ST  ,  NW  #333  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RHONDA  LEE  HAIVERSON,  1730  R  ST ,  NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

HAMEL 1  PARK.  8U  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do - -.. 

Do 

Do _._ -. 

Do . 


EmployH/Qieiil 


Recapts        Ejipmitwcs 


AMERCAN  SOC  Of  aiNCAL  ONCOCOGY 

AMfROh  ,i»ni,T,ir.«i  «<IN/AMER  ASSN  OF  CUMCAL  UROUMSIS.- 

ASS.y  ''    ••       =w  ;   ^s  :ANCER  INSTITUTES 

COCi.         -■.«;>,    iijs 

NATfeN^L  niMjui,.,*  .wNOATION - 

BLUE  CROSS  Of  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYIVANI* 

DiaON  REED  i.  CO,  INC , 

O'CONNOR  i  HANNAN 

MOTION  P1CIURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

BASF  WYANDOTTE  CORP - 

BEU  AEROSPACE  TEXTRON 

KMS  FUSION,  INC - 

TANO  CORfORATKJN - 

WALK-HAYOEL,  INC 


NATKMAl  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN 

SMAU  BUSINESS  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCK  „ 


NATKJNAl  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES- 
AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

HERON  CORP,  LTD 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIOHS. 

NATIONAL  FISHERIES  INSTITUTE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ATOMC  VETERANS 

TOWING  t  RECOVERY  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC..-. 

SERVICE  EMPIOVEES  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 

BALCOR/AMERKAN  EXPRESS.  INC 


MEAD  CORPORATION .„ , 

KANSAS  CITY  POWER  t  UGHT  CO.  ET  AL _. 

BONNrv'lLlE  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  INTERMOUNTAIN  HEALTH  CARE.  INC) .. 


PUBLC  INTEREST.. 

"  "•      iRP  Of  AMERICA. 

.  .     S^ 

'  ..PRACTIC  ASSN 

DERA'ION 

HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  UA 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERVCES.  MC 

DAVY  MCXEE  CORP 

HANSEN  ENGINE  CO 

TRAILWAYS  BUS  CO.  NATIONWIDE  PASSENGER  BUS  CO .. 

YANKEE  ENERGY  CO     

AS$.v  i-  -K  -•  Vi ,  V  V  SERVICE  TELECASTERS.  MC- 


BEhr 

CAC     - 
INT--v^ 
AW!-    -- 
NAIii/NAi  , 


-NINO  ASSN,. 


-■<*.. 


TEE.. 


NA- 

CHK  f ~      ■ 
UNION  01. 
INDIAN  LAN 

NORTHEAS't'^    ^  .  --       

TOWN  OF  (iAV  HUD 

TOWN  Of  MASHPEE 

VILLERS  ADVOCAO  FOUNDATION 

PHIL  VIUERS 

NATONAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS.. 

HALEM  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

MiM/MARS.. 


BALLARD  SPAHR  ANDREWS  i  INGERSOU.. 


Do 


I  LEf  HAMILTON.  1776  F  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JAMES  L  HAMILTON  III  818  CONNEaCUI  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

s- ,  f  *  H»M:,-oh  ;?:;  x  st  ,  nw  Washington  dc  20006 

•■V       '  MILL  RD  ALEJLANDRIA  VA  22314 

^^     A  V   s    195;  f  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

M    ,-,       vv  •    NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

kuBtSi  i       ■.■      '        A  MURPHY  ROAD  i  CONCORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  DE  19897.. 

TIMOTHY  .■  INNSaCUI  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NOLAN  W   n^v„.,^»,   ,..,.  .6TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

UD  HANDEL,  IHIRO  FLOOR  2301  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

GEORGE  J  HANKS  JR    1100  15TH  SI .  NW   12TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JAMES  M  HANLEY   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #905  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

ELISABETH  HANLIN  20OO  L  SI ,  NW,  #810  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HANSEU  K  POST   1667  K  SI ,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 


Do., 
Oo,. 


CHRISTOPHER  W  HANSEN  1745  JEFFERSON  DAWS  HIGHWAY  #1000  ARIMGTON  VA  22202 

I  E  HANSEN  400  1  SI  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

HANSON  BRIDGEn  MARCUS  i  VUHOS  333  MARKET  STREET,  #2300  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94105.-.. 

DANIEL  )  HANSON  SR ,  525  SCHOOL  SI ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

PETER  )  HAPWORIH,  1015  15TH  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  N  HARBOR,  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  §7V  w«<:mi,r,!™  rv  7fvuc 

CHARUS  G  HARDIN  ASSOCIATES,  INC,  815  CONNEaCUT  AV     ■>.«    »        *  -      >   'IN  DC  20006,, 

CHARLES  G  HAROM,  815  CONNECTCUI  AVE ,  NW  #800  V<i     ■■      ^    ■  

RALPH  HARDING  SUITE  717  WATERGATE  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENu.  na  A^.i.N„,„.s  X  20037 

WILLIAM  f   HARDMAN,  9300  LIVINGSTON  ROAD  FT  WASHINGTON  MD  20744 

EUGENE  J  HARDY   1100  17TH  SI    NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

STUART  B  HARDY   1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

JON  HARKAVY  205  EAST  42NO  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 - 

CHARLES  N  HARKEY  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

DANR  HARLOW   717  N  HARWOOD  STREET  DALLAS  IX  75201 - 

WILEY  C  HARREIL  JR ,  1211  CONNECTCUI  AVE .  NW,  #502  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

TOM  HARRINGTON,  955  L  ENFANT  PLA2A  NORTH  SW  #905  WASHINGION  K  20024 ..„. 

HARRIS  t  BERG,  1101  30TH  SI,,  NW,  #103  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 


Do 

Do 

MARILYN  A  HARRIS,  818  CONNECTCUI  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

MilTON  E  HARRIS  1255  23RD  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

RCHARD  M  HARRIS  525  SCHOOL  ST,  SW  WASHINGION  DC  20024 


ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  t  CONTRACTORS,  INC - 

NATK3NAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

UNION  OIL  CO  Of  CAUFORNIA 

WILLIAM  HAU  PUBUC  AFFAIRS-MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING  GROUP,. 

SAN  DIEGO  (iAS  t,  ELECIRC 

AIR  UNE  PILOTS  ASSN,  INTL 

NORTH  AMERCAN  EXPORT  GRAIN  ASSN,  INC 

NORTHERN  ILUHOK  GAS  COMPANY 

MOTOR  ANO  EQUIPIIENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATION. 

AMERCAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE,  INC „ 

BENEFCIAL  FOUNDATION -. 

ESTATE  OF  HELEN  WODELL  HALBACH - 

GRAEPER-VAN  NOY-WAGNER,  INC 

GRAND  TRUNK  CORP 

SKYLINK  CORPORATION,  INC 

TANDY  CORPORATWN — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

US  STEEL  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  SOC  OF  MECHANCAL  ENGINEERS 

INTERSIAH  CARRIERS  CONFERENa 


ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA,, 

EJOION  CORPORAIKJN 

O  AMERICAS,  MC 

MOeiL  CORPORATION,, 


OIL  CHEMICAL  h  ATOMC  WORKERS  INTERNATHNAL  UNION.. 

AMERCAN  PUBLC  POWER  ASSN _ - 

UNK)N  CARBIDE  CORP 

AUJAHCE  Of  NON-PROfIT  MAIURS - 

SPERRY  CORPORATKJH „ - 

CSX  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNCIL 

ROCXWEU  INTERNATKJNAL  CORP 

UNITED  FAMILY  UFE  INSURANff  CO 

GENERAL  DYNAMCS 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  SIGNALMEN 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPnAL  ASSN  „ 


AMERICAN  ROAD  S  TRANSPORTATION  BUILDERS  ASSOCIATION,, 

NATIONAL  PORK  PRODUCERS  COUNOL 

EL  PASO  NATURAl  i:j&  m  

ANDERSON  ■  -      H!       • 


.A  MC.. 


'NINuASSN.. 


MERODES-  ■■ 

PHIUPPINt 

NAIIONAL  ■  ■     ■- 

GERBER  PC 

CHAV't  V 

RI5'       ■•     •-'■ 

BfS        ;    v;n,'. 

Dl«M   ^       ^«>  • 

AS- 

AWi-    -H  -  ••   ■ 

ASSOCLA'tON  Qf  f30C  INDUSTRIES,  INC,, 

CHEESE  IMPORTERS  ASSN  Of  AMERCA,  INC 

COMMinEE  OF  DOMESnC  STEEL  WIRE  ROPE  6  SPECIALTY  CA8U  MFRS.. 

P  L  IHUMAS  t  COMPANY,  INC.  ET  AL .. 

US  STEEL  CORPORATON 

HARRIS  STEEL  GROUP,  INC 

AMERCAN  ROAD  S  TRANSPORTATION  BUILDERS  ASSOOATION 


-   THE  US  - 

MEN!  SOOETY,  INC 

IRPORATION  Of  AMERCA- 

•  >RAIION 

S   INC 

INC-, 


60000 
86000 
1,76000 
20000 
470,00 


2.000,00 

3,000  00 
4,50000 
2,500.K 
281,207  70 
1.153,36 


6.000,00 
2,500n 


<40W 
20,20000 


17500 
2,812,50 
13,750,00 

65000 


2.000,00 

■  ■moo 


11,00000 
2.55000 
2,00000 


12J60,00 

""i'mHi 


ixaa 


2,500.00 

imoi) 


1,275.00 

3.551,60 


2.000,00 

3,000.00 

64  62 


5J42.00 


212.00 
76U5 


50000 


IJOOOO 

'iibo'oo 

5.54900 
4,000,00 


12,50100 


3,090,00 

997  50 

16.000,00 

2.48500 

1.00000 

350,00 

10,000,00 

22,00000 

2,00000 

's'usi'm 

9,000,00 
60,000,00 
23.076J0 


924.00 
IMOOO 


200.00 

200.00 

2.500.00 


S25.00 


16,920,00 


14680 
19970 
246  50 
12620 
167,90 


225J1 


203.75 
'263.'u5Ji3 


385.62 
3.813W 


3391.24 


4.83589 
173,04 


45.90 
*55.0i 


2J04JO 


1.34063 
690.49 

iiBiS 

1.99 


ISMS 


iai3 


3.204.16 
350.20 


12.85 
3000 


5(3.70 


in.75 
156.06 

"45574 


13,39 
46,00 

88,33 
71,59 
22477 

30975 
900 

3565 

48  53 

30.096.00 

1L50 


205.46 


201.99 
31.00 


41881 


51-059  0-87 -46  (E>t2U 


2yyju 


CONGKL>>l«-»^  \i    KM  ()Ki)-   HOUSE 


October  31,  1985 


Oriwuitnii  or  lodMdul  Itin 


WefRT  I  M«RIS.  «ll  CONNECncm  *«,  HW  WASHIIiGTOH  OC  20006 

SAKOM  ZEUW  HWKHS.  1120  20TH  SHItn.  NW.  #700  WASWKCIOt*  K  20038 - 

ANNE  HARRISON-OWW.  UO/  H  SmH.  NW,  #600  WSAHMGTW  K  20006 

WILLIAM  H  HAKSHA.  1102  Oflf  DWVt  WXiM  VA  22101 

LYNN  S  HAm.  nil  19TH  ST.  NW,  #402  WASHINGTON  K  20036..- - 

Do 

SUSAN  P  HAin   1600  III  SIWFT,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20C36 

GABSIEL  A  HARTL,  2020  N   14TH  STREET,  #410  ARIINCTOH  VA  22201    ,     ^,i- .^-i;^---- 
ROBERT  MICHAEL  HARIMAN,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  #1014  WASHINGTON  OC  20038,, 

ARTHUR  W  HARTMANN.  1800  MASSACHUSTTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - — 

EDWIN  HARaO  HAWfY,  2020  K  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JAY  HARVEY,  815  16TH  STREH,  NW.  #408  WASHINGTON  DC  20006        ,-^r;~~ -■ 

LINDA  CAROL  HASIETT,  55  PUBUC  SOUARE,  #524  PO  BOX  5000  CLEVtl>IIO  CM  M1I3 

mXi  HASSfTT,  2000  L  STREET,  NW,  #2X  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LEWIS  B  HASTINGS,  17?6  K  ST ,  NW,  #3M  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

WALTER  A  HASTY  IR    801  18TH  STREO.  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

lANft  HATHAWAY  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  S£  WASHINGTON  K  20003    

MICHAEL  D  HATHAWAY,  1800  DlAGONAl  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  ., 

HOWARD  M  HAUC,  100  EAST  42ND  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOU  .^^. ..- 

BARBARA  S  HAUCEN,  1401  NEW  YORK  AVI .  NW.  #720  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO5..  

MARILYN  BHH  HAUGEN,  1619  MASSACHUSEOS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „. 

BARBARA  I  HAUGH,  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #760  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „... 

MARY  W  HAUGHT,  1800  K  ST,  NW.  #820  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    ^,^  „  ,^„ -- 

CHARLES  W  HAVENS  III.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20038 

SIDNEY  C  HAWKES.  1667  K  ST .  NW,  #420  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 — 

CHARIES  E  HAWKINS  III,  729  15TH  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

JOHN  H  HAWKINS  )R  ,  600  N   18TH  ST  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35291 

WESUY  F  HAYDEN  5224  CHEROME  AVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22312 

DAVID  I  HAYES  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


ROBERT  G  HAYES  BOGLE  AND  GATES  ONE  THOMAS  ORCU.  NW,  #900  WASHIHGTOII  K  20005..... 

Do 

Do  

ROBERT  A  HAYNOS.  47irHUNT  ORCLE  HARRISBURG  PA  17112,1^^     .Z^iZIZ:.".!..! 

HOUY  ElBABnH  HA2ARD,  400  FIRST  STREET  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 -. 

health"  INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  Nw' WAMlklTOfi  bc'2M38"; 

PATRICK  B  HEAIY   1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

ROBERT  L  HEALY   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KEITH  HEARD,  1030  15TH  ST ,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20005, ,   ^■;^- •••-••••••" 

CHARIES  L  HEBNER  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  (  CONCORD  PIKE  WIIM  IGTON  Of  1SH7.... — 

HERBERT  A  HEDDEN   1350  NEW  YORK  AVE  ,  NW   #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

JAY  HEOIUNO  2030  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

EDWAHO  0  HtFFlRNAN.  1513  16TH  ST.  I**,  4TH  fL  WASHINGTON  OC  20034 

[ia^iZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ'Z~''.il. 

Do - "•— - 

IOHNHEFFNtii;i957EStii{n,''NWW«H  


ROBERT  E  HEGGtSTAD,  1827  PHELPS  PLAK,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20008 _ 

JOHN  F  HEILMAN,  807  MAINE  AVI ,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 — 

ROBERT  M  HEINE.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 _ 

RKHARD  L  HELIWEGE.  1911  JEFFERSON  ttAVIS  HIGHWAY   #1002  ARLINGTON  VA  22202... 

THOMAS  M  HELSCHER   1101  17TH  STREET.  NW.  #604  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

NOEL  HEMMENDINGER.  1300  19TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CAROL  C  MENOERSOW   1 10  MARYLAND  AVE  ,  NE.  #101.  BOX  54  WASHINGTON  DC  20002.. 
KATHLEEN  M  HENDERSON,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVI ,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20005... 

CAROL  DIANE  HENDRCKS.  2601  PARK  CENTER  DRIVE.  #C804  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22302 

DENNIS  A  HENKAN   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

C  DAYIE  HENINGTON,  2000  PtNNSYLVANU  AVE ,  NW,  #6200  WASHINGTON  K  20038 

EDMUND  P  HENNELLY,  150  t  42ND  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 „ 

HENNESSY  ASSOCIATES   152  WASHINGTON  AVENUE  ALBANY  NY  12210,. 


GEORGE  F   HENNRIKUS  IR  ,  201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 „ 

LEANN  HENSCHE.  2550  M  ST.  NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

DAVID  A  HENSON.  100  NE  ADAMS  STREET  PEORIA  IL  61629 _. 

BRUa  HEPPEN  2020  K  ST ,  NW.  #  200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GEORGE  B  HERBERT  SR    6601  SOUTHPOtNT  DRIVE.  #245  JACKSONVIliE  fl  32216 

STEPHEN  HERM.  2020  K  ST .  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         ^^.r^-rrr,^ - 

LAWRENCE  R  HERMAN,  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  S£,  #200  WASHIMGTON  00  2O0O3.-....„ 

WILLIAM  HERMELIN.  1200  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

CATHERINE  L  HERON,  1600  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  G  HERROCD,  1111  19TH  ST ,  NW,  #608  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - -..-.. 

FRED  HERVEY  16(11  NORTH  7TM  STREH  PHOENIX  AZ  850/2 

Do 


HEUBLEIN  INC.  MUNSON  ROAD  FARMINGTON  CT  06032 

TED  ALLEN  HEYDINGER,  311  FIRST  STREH.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20001  ■,;■■■,   -■.-^-■■r^.-vii^x,-- 
DALE  E  HEYDIAUFF.  CRAH  t  RKHAROS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREH,  NW.  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.. 

r)i>Z'"'ZZZZZZZZZ~"'""""'ZZZZZZ. _._ 

Do - 

G  BROCKWEL  HEYLIN.  1957  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ROBERT  G  HIBBERT  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  K  20007 


PAUL  I  HCKS  RHOOE  ISLAND  PfTROlfUM  ASSN  154  FRANCIS  ST  PROVIDENCE  Rl  02903 

EDWARD  HIDALGO,  1828  I  ST    NW,  #1111  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  „.  ..^i" ~ — ' 

I  THOMAS  HIGGINBOTHAM,  ONE  MELLON  BANK  CENTER.  #2002  PIHSBURGH  PA  15251 

DAVID  M  HIGGINS  333  SOUTH  GRAND  AVE .  #3930  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90071 

SHARON  L  HILDEBRANDT.  444  N  CAPITCl  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 — ••"Vi;iiiiii--ii~«- 

WILIWM  F  HILDENBRANO  GOtO  I.  LIEBBICOOO.  INC  1050  CONNECTKJJT  AVENUE.  NW,  #910  WASHIHGIW  K  20036 .. 

CLIFTON  T  HILOERLEY  JR    1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW.  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GERAID  lERRY-  HILL  6  EXECUTM  PARK  DRIVE  ATLANTA  GA  30329 

J  ELDRED  HILL  JR  .  500  MARYUND  AVE  ,  SW  #603  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 „. 

MORTON  A  HILL.  475  RIVtRSIDt  DRIVE.  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115  -- 

PATRKIA  HILL   1619  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 

ROBERT  B  HILL.  2501  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0037        _^.,_^....- 

EDWARD  WSEPH  HILLINGS,  1015  15TH  SI   NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005..._ 

lOHN  I  HILLS,  RT   1,  BOX  545  PURaiLVIlLE  VA  22132 — • 

^SiS^R^y^'HXS^[^^250.MST«ET:NW,#400WASH»«TONK 

RICK  HIND  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003  .„;.;;i 

STEPHEN  HITCHNER,  2030  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  - 

LAWRENa  S  HOBART,  2301  M  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 . ~ —•■ 

CLAUDE  E  H06BS,  1801  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20OO6 „_ - 

scon  HOOES  180  NORTH  LA  SALLE  ST,  #3800  CHICAGO  IL  60601 

HOWARD  EHOfLTER,  ILLINOIS  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  5034  SPRiMGfitLD 'li'627«;.; 

IRVIN  A  HOff.  20  N  LIVE  OAK  RO  HILTON  HEAD  ISLAND  SC  29928 

AOONIS  E  HOfFMAN.  3255  GRACE  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 •■ 

Do 

Do 


Einploytf/CkHil 


ALUMINUM  ASSN 

WILLIAMS  COMPANIES 

MARCH  Of  DIMES  BIRTH  DEFECTS  FOUNDATON .^^.... 

WILLIAM  H  HARSHA  (  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  NORFOU  SOUTHERN  COM>) . 

AMERICAN  HOSPHAl  ASSN _-. 

FE0ERATK5N  Of  AMfRICAN  HOSPITALS ~ 

INVESTMENI  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

AIR  TRAfFK:  CONTROl  ASSN   ..._ 

FBASCO  SERVXiES  INC  ' 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COdWRAiiw'WSN 

NATIONAL  FEOERATKJN  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

FOOD  K  ALLIED  SERVO  TRADES  DEPT.  AflOO 

CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  lUUMINAIING  CO 

HERSHEY  FOODS  CORP -. 

MOTOROLA  INC        - 

PROCTER  t  GAMBLE  MANUfACIWBNO  00 ~ 

CONGRESS  WATCH 


NAIWNAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNOl.  INC... 
NATKINAI  ASSN  OF  INSURANCE  BROKERS.. 

AMIRCAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE  INC       , 

UNION  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA 

SUN  CO   INC 


LEBOfUF  LAMB  LEIBY  i  MACRAt 

MEAD  CORPORATKXt         

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  i  CONTRACTORS.  MC . 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO  

INTERNAIWNAI  ASSN  Of  FISH  i  WILDLIFE  AGENCIES 

HOGAN  i  HARTSON  (FOR  SEMICONDUCTOR  INDUSTRY  ASSN)... 

ALLIANO  FOR  FAIR  TRADE   

AMERKaW  FAIR  TRADE  COUNOl 

KALAMA  CHEMCAL.  INC        

NORTHWEST  APPAREL  K  TEXTllE  ASSN 

HARSCO  CORPORATION 

COMdllTTEE  FOR  HUMANE  LECISIATION 

FRIENDS  Of  ANIMALS  INC  


IhiHili 


10000 
4.12500 
5.00000 
1.10148 
1.00000 


1.81500 


3.00000 

1M20 

6.00000 


li/MOOO 


700.00 


NATIONAL  MILK  PROOUCtRS  FtOeRATBN 

AILANTC  RCHFIELDCO — 

NAIONAl  COnON  COUNOL  Of  AMERICA. 

ICI  AMERICAS  INC     

INTERNATKINAI  FRANCHISE  ASSN 

COMMON  CAUSE    

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BAKSH  HUNTER  GRAY  I  HOmMN.  P.C 

CSX  CORPORATION    — — — 

DUCTILE  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSN „ _ -. 

NATHWAl  ASSN  Of  CRIMINAL  DffENSt  i;»*YERS. 

TRANSAMERCA  INTERWAY.  INC.  ET  AL 

ASSOQATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERK*.. 


CASEY  SCOn  1  CANFIELD.  PC  (FOR  UNIf CATION  CHUKH) 

DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 

CONOCO.  INC  

LEAR  SIEGLER.  INC 

,  MOfiSANTO  CO  

WALD  HARKRAOER  t  ROSS  (W  )»«  WW  EMWIHB'  ASSN) .. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSN      „ 

MILES  LABORATORIES.  INC 


AMERICAN  MARITIME  OfFORS  SfRVW .^^..™...- 

FOIEY  LARDNER  HOtLABAUGH  t  lACOBS  (FOR  VOS  CORPORATION).. 

CHK>CO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP  — 


RETIRED  OfFiaRS  ASSN.. 

RJR  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO.. 


1.25000 
2.500  00 
15.11400 
1.574  96 

35.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 

15.24999 


bpoidilurts 


6,00000 


30000 

9.82500 


10,54826 
2.40000 
3.00000 


3,00000 
1.00000 


1,38300 
17,331  60 
1,00000 

45000 

moo 


1,500.00 

28,16000 

5,74000 

283.74 


NATIONAL  FEDERAIK3N  Of  FEDCRAL  fMPlOYEES 

I  M  FAMILY  ENTERPRISES.  INC    

NATK)NAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES — 

INDEPENDENT  INSURANK  AGENTS  OF  AMERICA.  MC.. 

AMERICAN  HULTH  CARE  ASSN 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 


INSTITUTE  Of  ELECTRICAL  t,  EUCTROMCS  ENGMEERS... 
QRaE  K  CORPORATWN 


REDUa  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION.. 


COMPUTER  I  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT  MANUTACTURERS  ASSN.. 

ALLS  CHALMERS  ENERGY  1  MINERALS  SYSTEMS  CO  

CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAIL  EQUITY  (CURE ) 

EDISON  ELECTRK  INSTITUTE      

ILLINOIS  DEPT  Of  ENERGY  1  NATURAL  RESOUNCtS ::.... 

ILLINOIS  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTK)N  AGENa -... 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  MtAI  INSIITUIE      

AMERICAN  PflROlEUIlf  INSTITUTE 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP 

MELLON  BANK  NA  AND  MtLlON  NAIIONAl  OORP 

STRUCTURED  STLEMENTS  TRADE  ASSN 

AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN ~. 

CHEMKAL  MANUFACTURIRS  ASSN „ 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC. - 

AMOCO  CORP 

UBA.  INC 


MORALITY  IN  MEDIA,  INC 
AMERKVM  PAPER  INSTITUTE, 


MC.. 


ELMO  R  HOfFMAN  PARKER  KIHNSON,'  OWEN  i  MCGUIRE  108  EAST  HIlLCRfST  STRfH  PO  BOX  2167  OOIANOO  I 
32801, 


CHEMCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC.. 

HNG/INTERNORTH     

SUNDSTRAND  CORPORATION ~ 

browningferhis  industries  (Bfi)  ...„ 

FLORIDA  FRUIT  I  VEGETABLE  ASSN „. 

FLORIDA  lOMAIO  EXCHANGE 

US  PUBLC  INTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP. 

COMMON  CAUSE  

AMERK>N  PUBIC  POWER  ASSN 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRK:  CORP 

ZALMAN  C  BERNSTEIN       „, 

INVESTMENI  COMPANY  INSTTTUTI    

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE    

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN 


12,85400 

4,37500 

80610 


1,82500 

1,732  50 

701,25 


5000 


11660 
72144 


6100 


2JiO,03 


1.757  52 
4028 


11115 
8500 


17834 


9200 


244.19 

"nm 


889 


2300 
1.91280 


442.91 


5,55800 

141.22 

WOO 


84t75 
186  25 


GRAY  1  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUNICATKJNS  INTl.  INC  (FOR  GOVERNMENT  Of  HAITI).. 

GRAY  i  00  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  REPUBLC  Of  KOREA) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  REPUBLK)  Of  TURKEY).... 
ClOSAl  EXPIORATCN  (  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 


1.00000 

75000 

19.800  00 

2.00000 
35.16500 

.pjjjjjljjj 

2.00000 

2,00000 

■  tiisi  ob" 

40000 
7.50000 
1.56260 
1.00000 
3.00000 
1.500  00 
4.50000 
13.565  44 

500  OO 
3.000.00 


21315 
3100 


21J62S2 

419  53 

1,307  63 

18135 


509,12 
in49 


1,25000 
200,00 


200.00 


37500 

48  50 

1.373  70 

24,270  52 

2!i9iob 


43479 
114.00 


1440 
""V>i» 

"inii 


October  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAl    RIXORD— HOUSE 


29931 


Orcanuilnn  oi  IndMdul  Filmt 


THOMAS  F   HOFFMAN   WOl  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW   #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

WILLIAM  L  HOfFMAN.  516  FIRST  ST  .  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 -. 

F  NORDY  HOFFMANN  AND  ASSOC.  INC.  400  N  CAPITOL  ST ,  NW.  #327  WASHMCTON  DC  20001 .. 

Do 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
HOGAN  (  HARTSON.  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20008.. 


Do 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


PHILIP  A  HOGUE,  150  S  WASHINGTON  ST .  #100  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22048 

RICHARD  f  HOHLT   1709  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW.  #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WALTER  HOLAN.  20  NORTH  WACKER  DRIVE  CHK>00  IL  60606  

BRUa  E  HOLBEIN  HI  POWDfRMILL  RD   (879)  MAYNARO  MA  01754 

MICHELE  O'DONNELL  HOIBROOK.  10  LAFAYETTE  SOURAE,  RM  900  BUFFALO  NV  14203.... 
NIELS  C  HOICH.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  SIREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.. 


Do. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 


HOIDEN  GROUP  INC  11365  WEST  OLYMPC  BOULEVARD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90064 ■-r:-:i^ 

HOLIDAY  INNS  INC  C/0  TALCOn  MCCA8E  t  ASSOCIATES  600  MARYLAND  AVE.  SW,  302  W.  WING  WASHINGTON  DC 
20024 

PHILIP  C  HOLLADAY   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

BRIGIO  A  HOLLERAN  2550  M  STREET  NW,  #640  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

THOMAS  L  HOLLOWAY   1920  N  STREET  NW,  #720  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WENDELL  M  HOLLOWAY,  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MOSES  D  HOLMES  JR    1201  16IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

E   Y  HOLT  )R    1111  NORTH  19TH  SI ,  #700  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 _ - 

FRED  H  HOlT   119  ORONOCO  STREET  BOX  1417  050  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 

A  LINWOOO  HOLTON  JR ,  1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


JOHN  F   H0LT2  NJ  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  150  WEST  STATE  STREET  TRENTON  NJ  08608 

HOME  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION,  PO  BOX  33576  WASHINGTON  DC  20033 

KAREN  C  H0NT2,  1875  EYE  ST    NW,  #940  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

EDWIN  M  HOOO  1725  K  STREET,  NW  #1102  WASHINGTON  DC  20008 

HOOG  i  ASSOOATES,  1877  BROADWAY  #405  BOULDER  CO  80302 - 

CANDICE  SHY  HOOPER  102'5"cbNNECTICUT  AVE    NW,  #1014  WASHiNE^tON  DCiOOKZIZZI 

ULLIE  E  HOOVER,  PO  BOX  1085  MARTINS8URG  WV  25401 

HOPKINS  1  SUTTER,  THREE  FIRST  NAIIONAL  PU2A  #4200  CHICAGO  IL  60602 

MARIAN  HOPKINS,  1615  H  STREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 „ _.. 

Do 

VIRGINIA  E  HOPKINS,  1620  EYE  ST,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006 — 


EmptoYer/Oiedt 


Rectifils         Eipenttures 


OONSOUDATION  COAL  CO 

AMERK>UI  UNIVERSITY  OF  BEIRUT 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY 

IKTERNATIONAl  TEUPHONE  S  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

MARINE  ENGINEERS  BENEFKlAl  ASSN 

OCONNOR  t  HANNAN „ 

PAGE  AIRWAYS 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 

CLEVELAND  aiNC  FOUNDATK)N 

COUNOL  OF  EUROPEAN  i  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  SHIPOWNERS  ASSN.. 

EOONOMCS  LABORATORY,  INC 

HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  i  STAFFING  ASSN „„ 

MAY  DEPARTMENT  STORES  CO - 

MEOmONCINC - 

MEHARRY  MEOKAL  COUiGE 

MERCEDES^ENi  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  INC 

METHODIST  HOSPITAL 

NATIONAL  HOSPICE  ORGANIZATION 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SAUS,  USA   INC 

INTERNATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EXPERTISE,  LTD _. 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTKJHS ~ 

PROFIT  SHARING  COUNai  Of  AMERICA 

DIOnAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATKJN 


NATIONAL  FUEL  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  CORP,  ET  AL 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATKINS  INTL.  INC   (FOR:  AMERICAN  MARITIME 

ASSN), 
GRAY   t   CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS   INTL.   INC    (FOR    BROWNING-FERRIS 

INDUSTRIES.  INC) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLH:  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR:  CHICAGO  TITLE  INSURANCE 

CO) 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR   FIRST  AMERICAN  TITIE 

INSURANCE  CO). 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATHNS  INTL,  INC  (FOR  HOOPA  VALLEY  INDIANS)  „, 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL  INC  IFOR  LANE  INDUSTRIES) 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATKJNS  INTL,  W.  (FOR   WWYERS  TITLE  INSUR- 
ANCE CO) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  QUIXOTE  CORPORATION) 

GRAY  S  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR  REPUBUC  OF  TURKEY) 

(SRAY  i  CO  PUBUC  OOMMUNKATWNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  SAFECO  TITU  INSURANCE 

CO), 
GRAY  4  CO  PL':lK:  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATKIN) ... 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  STEWART  TITLE  GUARANTY 

CO), 

GRAY  &  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTl.  INC  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE) 

GRAY  I  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATWNS  INTU  INC  (FOR:  US  BANKNOTE) 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY „ 

Cf  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

UNION  ELECTRC  CO,  KANSAS  OTY  POWER  i  LIGHT  CO,  ET  AL.. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

NATONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNWNS 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  INSTITUTE - 

AMERK^N  COUNOL  OF  UFE  INSURANtt.  INC 

AMERICAN  PFFROLEUM  INSTITUTE 


Do,, 
Do. 
Do 


SHERI  L  HOPTMAN,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINCTON  OC  20036,. 
ROBERT  JACK  HORN,  1990  M  ST ,  NW,  #480  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 


STEVEN  HORNBURG.  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW.  #770  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

SANFORD  D  HORWm.  5935  N  5TH  ROAD  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 

Do     

HOSPITAL  CORP  Of  AMERICA.  2000  L  STREH.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20035 

WILLIAM  J  HOTES  919  18TH  ST.  NW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

HOUDAILLE  INDUSTRIES.  INC  ONE  FINANCIAL  PIA2A  FORT  LAUDERDALE  FL  33394 

MARGARET  A  HOULIHAN.  1620  I  ST ,  NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

HOUSUY  GOLDBERG  t  KANIARIAN  PC,  2301  M  SI ,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

JACK  W  HOUSTON  900  N  HAIRSTON  ROAD  SUITE  D  STONE  MOUNTAIN  GA  30083 — 

HOVING  GROUP,  910  17TH  ST,  NW,  #318  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ANNe'?  HOWATO,  MiiirL  HwiwbM 

ROBERT  M  HOWARD,  815  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SENGA  HOWAI   1604  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 - 

GARY  HOWELL  1745  JEFFERSON  DAWS  HIGHWAY,  #1006  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

J  WILLIAM  HOWELL  1801  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ,_^. 

MARY  J  LYNCH  HOWELL,  1090  VERMONT  AVE  ,  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WEIDON  U  HOWELL  )R    15  WEST  CARRILLO  STREH  SANTA  BARBARA  CA  93101 ™ 

JOHN  B  HOWERTON   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW.  #209  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  A  HOWES  1050  17TH  ST .  NW,  #490  V/ASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CLIFFORD  T  HOWLfn  JR ,  1875  EYE  ST ,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

PAUL  R  HUARD   1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006  a;;  ^i-^r- 

HENRY  W  HUBBARD  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  mUl 

BETTY  HUDSON   1627  K  STREn,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -. -... 

MARGARET  RENKEN  HUDSON  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  #695  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

DAVID  EMERt  HUl.HLb.  2^11  CONGSESS  ST  PORTLAND  ME  04122 

GARY  E  HUGHES  1850  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

HUGHES  HUBBARD  t  REED.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

Do  . 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do 


GULF  t.  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  STEEL  t.  SHIPBUILDING  CO — _... 

DENELCOR.  INC : 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS ~... 

ENSERCH  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  PEACH  COUNOL — 

WHE  BANKING  GROUP 

BARNETT  S  ALAGIA 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

TAH  SIETTINIUS  &  HOaiSTER  (FOR  KINGS  ENTERTAINMENT  CO) 

TAR  SIETTINIUS  i  HOLLISTER  (FOR  TAFT  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

TAH  SIETTINIUS  t,  HaUSTER  (FOR  TELEPHONE  &  DATA  SYSTEMS.  INC)., 

TAH  STETTINIUS  S  HauSTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO,  INC) 

JAPAN  ECONOMIC  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERCA 

DETROIT  EDISON  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGING - _ 

COMMITTEE  FOR  HUMANE  LEGISLATION,  INC 

FRIENDS  Of  ANIMALS,  INC — 


58  OO 
11,85600 


1,000,00 
1,000.00 


700,00 


2,317.50 
3,242.50 


2,500.00 
6,012.50 


6.412.50 


16.000.W 
1.996.50 


91000 
91000 


845.00 
91000 


52000 

9io.n 


910.00 


500.00 

500.00 

2.187  00 

U4500 

2.808.00 

■■'iM.bb 


1500 
1.21810 


1400 


792.00 
1050 


11.43 
28.44 


650 
1760 


15.15 


4,7a.88 


24,196.01 
1,500.00 


Diamond  shamrock  corporation  .. 

MOifEL'roWER  CdmORATW 


PETER  W  HUGHES.  1909  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049  .^,. 

WILLIAM  HUGHES  1522  K  ST   NW.  #836  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -.. 

EDWARD  L  HUIE,  WHEAION  PLA2A  NORTH  #415  WHEATONMD  20902       

COROELl  W  HULL.  50  BEALI  SI ,  P  0  BOX  3965  SAN  FRAN«(»CA  94119 _, 

RANDALL  K  HUlMl.  618  A  STREET  SE.  #25  WASHINGTON  «  ?0M3^,r^ -ri --•r;- 
MARGOT  SMILEY  HUMPHREY   1150  CONNECTIOJI  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20038.. 


GEORGIA  ASSN  Of  PETROLEUM  RETAILERS.  INC 

EAGU-PICHER  INDUSTRIES 

MARSHAU  ERDMAN  (  ASSOCIATES 

WESTERN  SOUTHERN - 

UTILE  SIX  BINGO 

FORD  MOTOR  CO — ~ — 

NATKJNAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN „. - 

TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS,  INC 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MAOflNES  CORP 

TEXTRON,  INC 

SCHRAMM  t  RAODUE  (FOR  H4W  ORIUING,  MC) 

ASARCOINC - - 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO 

GEORGIA-PACIFIC  CORP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  TURKEY),. 

FLUOR  CORPORATION     

NAIIONAL  FED  Of  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS _ 

UNK)N  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  01  UFE  INSURANO.  INC „ 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  CERTIFIED  PUBUC  ACCOUNTANTS „ 

ANGLO  AMERICAN  AUTO  AUCTKJNS,  INC 

CONTINENTAL  AIR  UNES.  INC _ _ 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC - 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP - 

47TH  STREET  PHOTO 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  RHIRED  PERSONS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDERAL  VETERINARIANS „. - — , 

NATK)MAL  ASSN  OF  AIR  TRAFFK)  SPEOALISTS - 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION _ „.... 

PETER  FENN  i  ASSOCIATES,  INC _ 

ROTEEN  4  NAnALIN  (FOR  AlASCOM,  INC) 


25,000,00 
1,700.00 
1,249.00 


S.7SO.O0 

356.00 

12,i25.b0 


500.00 
750.00 
117.00 


1.000.00 


500.00 
500.00 
50000 

3,00000 
753  30 

2,000.00 
600.00 

■"iJso6.oo 

'■'2,0O6'.M 
6,000.00 
4,500.00 
3.750.00 

■i5.bo6io 

2.250.00 


705.00 
150.00 


153.W 
4.56542 
1,327  51 

236.52 


32.473.69 
85.00 
4500 


2,511.67 

97"54 

■  ■366:50 


35.00 
122.55 


21,942.67 
399.64 


36550 
850.93 


200.00 

liW.M 


150.00 


743J0 

17J0 

6.151.48 


856.47 
200.00 


9.00 
4.50 


1.110.00 


29932 


COi\(_.KLL>>i(j\  \\    KM  ()K1)--110USE 


October  31,  1985 


Do.. 


Ortaualm  or  InlMdiial  F*i| 


5 


nWOS  M  HUNT,  1800  M  STKfT  NW  #700S  WMMINGTO*  OC  ?003S — 

ITER  C  HUNT,  195  HOHTAGW  SI  8«)0«YN  »Y  11?01  

RICHADD  M  HUNT.  1150  COHNfaKJJT  »VT    NW   jl-ffl  l#ASHINCION  K  20036 

HAWir  HUNTBUflGfSS,  I2  2NOST   y.    -'^  «  94105 

lAKttS  C  HUNTtK,  \m  PfNNSYlVWtlA       -.        •*    .  iOO  *«HINCTON  K  ?0006 .... 

MCHAEL  M  HUNTER,  1600  M  ST ,  NW  A*.i„>. •.  ..■.  .'0036     

milTON  f  HUNTINGTON  MAINE  PETROltUK  ASSK  ;n  *»I!R  ST  AUGUST*  M(  04330.. 
HUMTOIt  t  WILLIAMS.  2000  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000* 

Do 

Od - 

Do 

AOtLE  M  HURUY  ii2  SI  ciAiR  AVE ,  wgi'  §w\<mim.Mimwm  

RWWID  A  HURST,  5410  GROSVENOR  LANE.  #210  BETHESOA  MO  20«14 ...,^,.,..,^^^..^ 

HURT  ROMOSON  GARNCR  TOOD  i  CADENHEAO  1 100  PEACMTREE  CENTER  HAMIIS  TOWR  m  KKHnS  SnSFT.  IK 
ATLANTA  GA  30043 

ROBERT  R  HURT,  1050  17TH  ST ,  NW,  #6«!  WASMINGIOK  K  20036 

CATHY  HUSWn.  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVE    N*   #401  WASHtNGTCN  K  20036 - 

BEWMW  miVIM  HURWnZ.  1925  K  ST    NW.  #200  WASMINGTON  K  20006  

GEOfFRPr  B  HWIWH2   1667  K  ST    NW  #1210  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

RAYMOND  W  HUSSEY   29400  LAKELAND  BLVO  WWaiFFE  OH  44092     „™™_~ 

DtWEY  M  HUICHINS   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW.  #705  WASHINGTON  K  2000C 

WHIP  A  HUTCHINSON,  490  L  ENEANT  PVA».  #3210  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

ROBERT  E  HUTCHINSON.  1601  NOOTH  m  STREET  PHOCNIX  A2  15006 _ 

Do 

JAMES  L  HUTCHISON.  260  MADISON  AVENUI  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 —.. — 

HELENA  C  HUnON.  1101  15TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 » 

RANDY  HUWA  2030  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  ,        iivWii:Xi^VfiiniSVi 

B  F  HYDE,  TENNESSEE  PETROaUM  COUNOl  211  /IH  AVENUE,  NORTH.  4TH  Ft  NUHMUE  IN  37219 

ISABEL  E  HYDE   1800  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

GARY  HYMEL  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GMCE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  M  20007 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do. 
Dd.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Dd.. 
Do„ 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 

Oi.. 
b.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
D).. 
Do 

Do, 


Eaiplaiw/ClaM 


KOnEN  t  WtfTAUN  (FOR  TIUPHONE  t  DATA  SYSTEDB.  MC) 

DOW  CHUKAl  00 

BROOKIVN  UNKM  GAS  01 

Nl  INOOSTRIfS,  INC 

TRUST  F0«  PUBIC  UWO 

OTlfS  S£RV«  OK  (  GAS  COUP .,,.,,.,^ 

MTERMTIONAl  HUPHONE  K  TIUGMPM  CORPORATai 

AMERICAN  PfTROlEUM  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN  

ASSOCUnON  FOR  THE  PRESERV  Of  MSidnc'CMSTAl  nOKliTIB- 

EDISON  ELEORC  INSTITUTE      ~ 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEOWMUNICAnONS  SATEUfTE  ORGANUAIION — 

LONG  SIANO  LIGHTim;  CO  

CANADIAN  COAIITCN  ON  ACID  RAIN     

AiKRCAN  MEDICAL  CARE  (  REVIEW  ASSN.. 


ROBERT  D  HYNES  JR.  1825  K  ST.  NW,  #807  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

RICMAKD  H  CHORD.  499  SOUTH  CAPITlil  STREn,  SW,  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

Do •••- - - 

RONALD K  iKtiiiii',' looo'pdtbMACsm'r^ 

ANNELISE  ILSCHENKO,  120  CAMERON  STREET,  #203  ALEJ(AND«IA  VA  22314 „ 

CATHERINE  L  IMUS.  1000  16TH  STREET.  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

INDEPENDENT  CONSULTANTS  INC.  400  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST.  NW.  #320  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

INOEPENOENI  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  C/O  SOUIRE  SANDERS  4  OEMPSEY  1201  PENNSYLVANIA 
AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  __  _ 

INDEPENDENT  INSURANK  AGENTS  Of  AMERICA.  INC.  100  CHURCH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10OO7 

INDEPENDENT  PRODUCERS  GROUP.  240  PACE  COURT  220  W  DOUGLAS  WKHHA  KS  67202 

INDIANA  HI.RAIL  CORPORATION.  RR  1.  BOX  242  CONNERSViaE  IN  47331  

INDIANA  RAILROAD  ASSN   143  W  MARKO  STREH.  #201  INDIANAPOCIS  IN  46204 - „.. 

INDUSTRIAL  BCTECHNOIOGY  ASSN.  2115  E  JEFFERSON  ST  ROCXVllU  MD  20852 

INDUSTRIAL  UNBN  DEPARTMENT,  AFL-CIO,  815  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006, 


NAIWUl  ASSN  OF  PENSION  CCVUIIANTS I  MMMSmnRl  K.. 


MERCK  »  CO,  INC 

OTinN/lABOR  ENERGY  COAUTION.. 


MITCHEU  ENERGY  t  DEVELOnKNT  CORP.. 

ROHM  AND  HAAS  COMPANY     _ 

LUBRIZOt  CORPORATION — 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO  

VOIKSWAGEN  Of  AMERICA.  HR 

ORCIE  «  CORPORATION     

REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDATION 

AMERICAN  PAKR  INSTITUTE.  INC. 


MMWSOTA  MININC  (  MANUFACTURING  CO  (3M) 

COMMON  CAUSE  

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INSTITUTE •. _ 

OOOOYEAR  TIRE  (  RUBBER  CO .^ 

GRAY   (  CO  PUBUC  COMMUMCATOB  MTL  MC  (FOR   AGRCWTURE   FOR 

MARUT  ORIENTED  POUQESl. 
GRAY  (  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNICATIONS  MTL  INC  (FOR   AMERICAN  MARITIME 

ASSN) 

GRAY  (  CO  PUeiC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  ASARCO  INC)        

GRAY  I  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.   INC    (FOR    BROWNINC-FERRS 

mOUSTRKS.  MC). 
GRAY  t  CD  PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INT'L  INC  IFOR  BUDO  COMPANY) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUeUC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR    CANADIAN  ASBESTOS 

INFOffMATHJN  CENTRE) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  CHCAGO  TITLE  INSURANCE 

CO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR   FIRST  AMERICAN  TITU 

INSURANO  COl  _ 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  MTL.  INC  IFOR  HEALTH  INSURANU  ASSN 

or  AMERICA) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INT  L.  IMC  (FOR  Hn»CHI  AMERICA.  LTD) .... 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INT  L  INC  (FOR  HTB  CORPORATION) 

GRAY    t    CO    PUBLC    COMMUNICATIONS    INT  L    INC    (FOR    lOINT    MARITMK 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  KINGDOM  Of  MOROCCO)   . 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  LANE  INDUSTRIES) 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  W  (FOR   LAWYERS  TITLE  INSUR 


5SO0O 


4.77500 
4.32000 

62900 
1.35000 

37500 
17.94175 
1.26000 
l,0312i 
3.14S00 


1J6I.S4 


50000 
70000 
500  00 
25000 


2,50000 
1.197  20 
2.70000 
2.SM00 


30000 
300.00 


176.00 


ANCECO], 

t  c6 


PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  MC   |F0«    LIFE  CARE  SERVICES   . 


INDUSTRY  COUNOl  FOR  TANGIBLE  ASSfll  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt..  NW.  #533  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

(JIARLES  f  ING  412  FIRST  STREET,  S£  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

ANDREA  L  INNES.  1130  1/TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

INSTITUTE  Of  FOREIGN  BANKERS,  SUITE  303  EAST,  RM  23  20O  PARR  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

IHStrnm  Of  MAKERS  Of  EXPLOSIVES.  15/5  EYE  STREET.  NW,  #550  WASHINGTON  DC  20005       ...^..^^^^^ 

INSURANCE  ECONOMCS  SOOETY  Of  AMERCA.  170O  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW,  #590  WASHINGTON.  X  20006 ^.... 

INTl  UNBN    UNITED  AUTO  AEROSPACE   i  AGRC  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS,  WORKERS  Of   AMERCA   (UAW)   8000  I 

lEFFERSON  DETROIT  Ml  43214 

INTEGRATED  RESOURCES.  INC,  666  THIRD  AVENUE.  4TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 v^^  ^ 

INTERNATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  BRIDGE  STRUCT  S  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  WKRS.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC 

20006 

INTERNATKJNAl  BROTHERHOOO  Of  TEAMSTERS,  25  LOUISIANA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

INHRHATIONAL  FOOTWEAR  ASSN.  47  WEST  34TH  STREET.  #804  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 - 

INTERNATK)NAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMITED.  900  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022.    ..^^..^....^ 

INTERNATCNAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOCIATCN  AfL^K)   17  BAHERY  PLACE.  #1500  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

INTERNATCNAL  TAXCAB  ASS0C1ATK)N,  3849  FARRACUT  AVEWE  KENSINGTON  MD  20895 „ 


GRAY 

CORP) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATWNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  MARTIN  BAKER  AtRCRAH 

COMPANY  LTD  ) 

CRAY  i  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  MOTOROU.  INC) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATCNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  MUTUAL  Of  OMAHA) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  NATCNAL  BROADCASHNG 

CO.  INC) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  QUIXOTE  CORPORATCN) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATCNS  INT'L  INC  (FOR  RAUSCHENBERG  OVERSEAS 

CULTURAL  INTERCHANGE ' 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  «'»"  •■         '■     '"I'L,  INC  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  KOREA) 
ORAYiCOPUBLCa*'*'   ■  '      ■.Tl,  INC  (FOR  REPUBLC  Of  TURKEY]     „ 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  0  ""  '•         ■•     NIL  INC  (FOR  SAfECO  TITLE  iNSURANCt 

CO) 
GRAY  I  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATMNS  INTL  MC  (FOR   SANTA  FE  MHRNAnON- 

AL) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL,  INC  (FOR  SHAKLEE  CORPORATWN) .... 
GRAY   i   CO   PUBLC   COMMUNCATIONS   MIL.   INC    (FOR    SHIRCO   INFRARtO 

SYSTEMS,  INC) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATBHS  INTL.  INC  (FOR   STEWART  TITLE  INSUR 

ANaCO) 

GRAY  i  CO  K-'  '  -vv-v  ••■-N'-  'HT'L  INC  (FOR  STROH  BREWERY  CO) 

GRAY*  CO  f.  "«  ^         ■■     STL.  INC  (FOR  TOBACCO  INSTITUTE) 

GRAY*  CO  F\-  vv  .         s     lli.  INC  (FOR  US  BANKNOTE) „, 

CRAY  i  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNKJIIONS  INT'L.  MC  (KKt:  UNITED  AJRIMIS) 

NATWNAL  BROADCASTING  CO  INC       

AAI  CORPORATION  -._ _ 

EMERSON  ELECTRC  CO 

WASHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM.  MC 

FRANaS  MCGINNIS  AND  REES 


BHHLEHEM  STEEL  CORP 

CAOIUAC  FAWVIEW/CALIfORNIA.  MC.. 


NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEAURS  ASSN.. 
NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN 


100.00 
22500 
300  CO 


Expcndrtiiw 


29700 


3.17600 
359  71 
34  00 


40000 

700 

1.21SM 

23  50 


74  25 


4000 


1.43069 
184  00 


742.30 


75.00 


300W 
30000 


75.00 
30000 


25.00 
500  OO 

1.0S2  5O 
620  00 
60000 

2.42000 


99.00 


29^00 


21J35.41 

""iW«i 

5.37i00 


18019 

22005 

1.076  20 


29.23200 


30.00 
1.21367 


21.93541 


49913 


100,135.25 


75.00 


108,13525 

3.75000 
10.80000 

I6,911t3 


111.67622 

44.25624 

1.80000 


ih  tober  31,  1985 


CON(7R{:>sK).\.\I    RECORD— HOUSE 


:9933 


OilJnuilai  «  IndMliul  Filmi 


•.«;iONAL  UNKJN  OF  BRCKLAYERS  t,  ALLIED  CRAnSMEN,  815  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

«'N'  rutfUa  INSTITUTE.  1600  M  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

-^     'ARALEKAS  MCCAHILL  WILSON  1  nviNO  1250  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  NW,  #318  WASHMCTON  K  20036.. 

"  M-N,  PO  BOX  119  MAUMEE  OH  43537    

RS  ASSN  INC  1500  FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLOG  SAINT  PAUL  MN  55101 

■    ■■  (2011  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

■•     -  -  :aRP,  55  FRANCISCO  STREET,  6TH  FL  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94133 

^  y»\Wf^  &  BARKER,  CHID,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


M  FAMILY  ENTERPRISES,  INC  PC  BOX  1160  DfERflELD  BEACH  FL  33441 

^OBFRT  A  JA8L0N  SPIEGEL  i  MCOIARMID  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

'  L  JACKSON,  1990  M  ST ,  NW.  #450  WASHINCTON  DC  20O36 

4CKS0N,  1660  L  STREET,  NW,  #601  WASHINCTON  DC  20036  . 


f.  ...AM  P  JACKSON  JR,  JACKSON  t  JESSUP,  PC  3426  N  WASHMCTON  BOULEVARD  ARUNGION  VA  22201.. 

bliPMEN  JACOBS,  1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036 -.... 

ROY  T  JAC06SEN,  1667  K  ST ,  NW.  #525  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Do ™ 


Emptoyn/Qient 


AMERCAN  REF.fUa.. 
ANDERSONS 


ATUWTC  SATEum  COMM.  MC  t  EARTH  STATXIN  SATEliiTL. 


AMERCAN  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE 

BLOUNT.  INC 

COMMIHEE  FOR  REASONABU  INVENTORY  ACCOUNTING  RULES.. 

EMPLOYEE  RELOCATION  COUNCH „ 

OBERUN  COaEGE 

PECHINEY  CORPORATKJN 

ROCHESTER  TAX  COUNCIL 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


WALTER  K  JAENCKE  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVt,  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20036 

OANIEL  L  lAFFE   1400  K  ST ,  NW  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JAFFE  SNIDER  RAin  i  HEUER,  PC    1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BUILDING  DETROIT  Ml  48226 

EDWARD  L  lAFFEE   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW.  #713  WASHINCTON  K  20036 

RAYMOND  C  JANUS.  PO  BOX  888  ASHLAND  KY  41101 

Do  

lAPAN  fCONOMC  INSTITUTE  Of  AMERCA.  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVt ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

;AP*NESE  AMERCAN  OTIZENS  LEAGUE.  1765  SUHER  STREO  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94118 

OSEPH  J  JAOUAY  5025  WISCONSIN  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

tVtlYN  lARVIS-FERRIS,  444  MARKO  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94111 

;ERRY  I  JASINOWSKI,  1776  F  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 _^ 

JACOB  K  JAVITS.  1211  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERCAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10036 „ 


lOStPH  A  JEFFREY  1920  N  ST ,  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lOStPH  S  JENCKIS  SUITE  300  1710  RHOOE  ISLAND  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

LINOA  JENCKES   1750  K  ST  .  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  M  lENKINS  II  .  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

HEMPTON  B  JENKINS  1667  K  ST.  NW.  #650  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

lENNER  i  BLOCK,  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do 

Do:;";:i"zzzizi™z™™ 


FT  PIERCE  UTIUTIES  AUTH  Of  THE  OTY  OF  n  PIERCE,  B  AL 

SHOOSHAN  I  JACKSON.  INC  (FOR  ROGERS  US  CABLESYSTEMS.  MC).. 

MTIRSTATI  NATURAL  OS  ASSN  Of  AMERCA _.. 

(KBOBNf  TRiiCK  LINE,  INC,  ET  AL 

>■■     St    •    V  Of  BROADCASTERS 

-.-.  w;s»    *       , 

bi  I  Af  wM.  ANY 

DtTROlI  I,  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

-•^     -■■-■■  ,   ,o(>MENi, iiic 

-         A  Mt  s  ■,  2RAMCS 

pf  WARn  :;jKFyn*'iu«   

S*FEKt[PtB  SYSTEMS,  INC 

SAfiOK,  COMPUTORIZED  SECURITY  SYSTEMS.  INC 

US  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

URBAN  RtVITAU2ATK)N,  INC 

WEDTECHCORP,. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  PROOUCTS  ASSN  ,„. 
AMERCAN  ADVERTISING  FtOERAHON,. 


PPG  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

NmcENEMTim  lobby" 


'UNION.  AROO. 


AMALGAMl"- 

SHAKLLi      -■ 

NATIONA.  i.  V       "'NJFACTURERS.. 

PARKER  CHAPIN   tjHAU  t  KUMPL 

YORK). 
AMERCAN  MINING  CONGRESS 


(FOR:  ASSOQATIDN  FOR  A  BETTER  NEW 


K  Of  AMERCA.  INC.. 

NC 


Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 

Do, 


lAMES  C  JENNINGS.  3255  GRAK  ST  .  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20007 

PATRCIA  A  JENSEN  PtUSBURY  CENTER  MS  3771  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 

RUSTY  L  JESSER,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NANO  H  JESSCK,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt .  NW,  #720  WASHINCTON  DC  20004.. 

GUYE  JESTER,  2150  KIENLEN  AVt  ST  LOUIS  MO  63121  

CHARLES  JOECKEL  JR    807  MAINE  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.. 


V Id.-.-'. 

ARMCO.INC 

ADHESIVE  i  SEALANT  COUNCIL,  INC 

UMioirjn  ^c<;^  gf  NuRSf  ANESTHETISTS...., 

iH  ■   .1'.      s-M  ASSISTANTS  ASSN , 

LV  ■   .L\      \-v.  TRADE  ASSN 

iw  .  .1.',      M  vi">;''ING  ASSN 

;v  .  .L',   s  ;:   .      ti.  IMPLANT  SOatlY.. 

:w  -    ;s  -■  .-.;  ■  "..-[[TV      

:v  -  .iv   ..        t.    >,  tXECUTrVES 

iw      WK    .,  M    ,      iPERATORS  ASSN 

I    ,.  f   A    ,     ••-i^iNG  ROOM  NURSft.., 

;  k      sjJSTRy  COMM 

-.  .'.     ,        NSTITUTE 

s  -!, .     1.  .[NS  MFRS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  GLASS  ASSN,, 


RONALD  P  JOHNSEN,  1250  FY!  S' 
BRUCE  JOHNSON.  LAW  : 
CARL  T  MHNSON.  I80i 
CLIFFORD  T  MHNSON 
lAMES  A  JOHNSON.  2^ 
lAMESE  JOHNSON,  11. 
)ESS  JOHNSON  JR  ,  10: 
lOEL  L  JOHNSON.  12; 
JOHN  B  X)HNSON.  AU: 
JUSTIN  W  JOHNSON.  F 
KENNETH  A  JOHNSON 
iJWRY  W  JOHNSON,  f 
lINDA  MEYER  KMNSON. 


W   #'5?  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

••  "^       B  CONNECTCUT  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTOB  OC  20009.. 

*;      K      s  DC  20006 

V  •  ■       -       -     lYN  v«  ??:os  


■-«   -=       Ai     ■■      •■X  20036 „ 

■'    «        A-      SuIONX  20001 ^ 

V        s  ;l  PO  BOX  4220  MONTGOMERY  AL  36195.. 

*  ■      'X  76101  

-       ^       V  sMW>OLIS  MN  55402 

-     M  22075 

tTtjintti   li,  #625  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

MARK  R  JOHNSON,  1667  K  STREH.  NW.  #350  WASHINCTON  DC  20036 

NANOE  S  JOHNSON.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW,  #900  WASHINCTON  OC  20006 

NCHOLAS  JOHNSON.  BOX  1876  WWA  CITY  lA  52244 _. 

RAOY  A  JOHNSON.  1000  16TH  ST .  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RCHARO  W  CHNSON  JR    219  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _.. 

SPENCER  A  JOHNSON.  1101  VERMONT  AVE  ,  NW.  #411  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

STANLEY  L  JOHNSON.  5344  29TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20015 


STEPHEN  M  JOHNSON,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRAQ  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

THOMAS  G  WHNSON  ONE  SHELL  PLAZA.  #4868  PO  BOX  2463  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

BARBARA  W  JOHNSTON,  1150  CONNECTCUT  AVt  NW  #710  WASHINCTON  DC  20036 

DAVID  JOHNSTON.  1957  E  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ERNEy  JOHNSTON,  1825  K  STREO.  NW.  #1107  WASHINCTON  K  20006 

JAMES  D  JOHNSTON   1660  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 


JOINT  CORPORATE  C<iMM  ON  CUBAN  CLAIMS.  C/O  LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES.  INC  PO  BOX  5050  GREENWCH  CT  06830.. 

MARY  K  JOLIY   1600  RHOOE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HERBERT  A  JOLOVITZ.  900  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ;•  ■;ji;i;;;;;--.;;i;vi- - 

BEVERLY  E  JONES  WCKWIRE  GAVIN  (  (ilBBS,  PC  1133  I  ST ,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

CHERYL  I   JONES  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt,  NW,  #565  WASHINCTON  OC  20004 

ONES  DAY  REAVJS  I  POGUE.  655  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do .. 

Do - 


Do. 

Do., 


ERNEST  W  «N£S.  1957  E  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006..;^^ 

JAMES  E  JONES  JR,  1629  K  ST.  NW.  #1010  WASHINCTON  DC  20006....... 

MMES  E  JONES  40  FRANKUN  RO ,  SW  PO  BOX  2021  ROANOKE  VA  24022 

JUUE  S  JONES  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW  #301  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILEY  N  JONES  1667  K  ST  .  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ■j;:;^-;j;\^r 

ALtXANDERH  WROAN.  120i  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #730  WASHINCTON  DC  20004.. 


GRAY  i  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNCATWNS  INT'L  MC 

PlliCLRIIBV  m  

LV  :    ,is     :N>ERS  ASSN 

.  .-v  /,L  •  .  t,  SONS,  INC 

.  >  ^     -.     >fi  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MSSCSim  MVER...... 

,-'-       ^v--\rM  VtTERANS 

>/-.!■  _.K   SYSTEM  5ERVCE  CORP 

fAlL    :>tL.iJK;"ltS    INC  

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

BOEING  MILITARY  AIRPWNE  COMPANY 

SHEARSON  UHMAN  BROTHERS:  NORFOU  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

J  E  JOHNSON  S  ASSOOATIS  INC 

SHELL  Oil  CO 

AMERCAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EJIPORTS  i  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INSTITUTE — 

TEXAS  ELECTRC  SERVCE  CO 

PIOSBURY  COMPANY 

VOCATMNAL  INDUSTRIAL  ttUBS  Of  AMERCA,  INC 

ROLM  CORPORATWN -„ 

MaLER  STEAMSHIP  CO,  INC 

CONOCO,  INC 

NATHJNAL  CITIZENS  COMMUNCATBNS  LOBBY 

AMOOOCORP 

NON  COMMISSIONED  OfFCERS  ASSN  Of  THE  USA 

PAPERBOARD  PACKAGING  COUNOl 

TEXACO.  INC. 


GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATKMS  INTL.  INC  (FOR:  REPUBLC  Of  TURKEY).. 

SHEU  OIL  COMPANY „ 

UTAH  INTERNATIONAL,  INC - 

ASSOOATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERCA 

PHIOIPS  PETROUUM  CO 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP „ 


Receipts 


8,038.77 
1,798J1 


1766.19 
6J63.90 


4.713.90 

2.100.00 

943.75 


300.00 
5.586.94 
IjOOOO 


4.500.00 


1,419.79 


2.000.00 


600.00 
5.000.00 


600.00 


IMOOO 


29J88.80 

175.00 

7,000.00 

600.00 


1.600.00 


1.500.00 

2.426.75 
85.00 


800.00 
5.955.04 

60.00 


ExiemMorts 


9J64.25 
7«3.7t 


15329.13- 
1.922.93 
87.00 


84.94 

32.65 


32.65 

"wSJ 


8.058.80 
958.51 


1.419.79 


5.397.29 


294.84 


175.n 


165.00 

403.23 

2.609.81 


20.00 
liiS.54 


60.00 


NATIONAL  RIFU  ASSN  Of  AMERICA „ 

OWENSCORNING  flBERGLAS  CORPORATION 

AMERIW*  "("CDci(r,ivT  REFINERS  ASSN 

TEXAS  ,'    '-iv  y  -F'lNCOfiP 

AUTOM.'  .        VAN    lRS  i  RECYCURS  ASSN.  MC.. 

LOS  ANuui  yjunii 

MISSISSIPPI  CHEMCAL  CORP 

PFIZER.  INC 

SCM  CORPORAT»N 


ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERCA.... 

AUIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS 

APPAUCHIAN  POWER  COMPANY 

PRIMARK  CORP 

SOUTHERN  PAOFC  TRANSPORT  CO 

KIMBERIY.CIARK  CORP 


1.075.00 
3.600.00 


900.00 

1J37.00 

400.00 


5,000.00 

'ioJMi6.«) 


275.00 


750.00 
1.000.00 


10000 

6.92919 

180.00 

144.70 

i2.o6 


200.00 

■2«i'«l 


188.95 

'soo'in 


29yj4 


,U.\uKLiiiU.\Aj_  KLLUKD— H(  )USE 


October  SI,  1985 


Orianitatioii  a  IndMduH  Filmi 


H  SOTO  lORMN   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW.  1)11300  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

JAMES  V  KWDAN  III.  TO  BOX  ?563  BIMIINGHAtI  Al  35202 

TEFFBEY  H  JOSEFIt   1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 

rum  LOU  JOSEPH  2025  m  st  .  mw  Washington  k  20037 

UAVID  W  lOYNEP  111  14TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ARSON  e  JUDO  IR    HOC  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  #310  WASHINGTON  DC  2003e 

ROBERT  f   JUIIANO  1219  28TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2000? 

THOMAS  W  JURIW  )R    M9  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94105 

JUSTia  FELLOWSHIP,  PO  BOX  17181  WASHINGTON  X  20041 

GIZA  KAOAR   1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

JAMES  A  KAiT2   1101  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

SUZANNE  HAIFUS.  2020  R  ST,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 . 

UHDA  HELLER  KAMM,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW   4tl000  WASHtdGIOH  DC  20006 

JAMES  L  KANE  JR .  1315  VINCENT  PLACE  MttEAN  VA  22101        

DOHAID  J  KANIEWSW.  905  16TH  ST ,  HW  WASHINGTON  K  200C6 


DENNIS  R  WNIN.  FOUY  HOAG  i  ELIOT  ONE  POST  OFF«  SOUARS  BOSTON  MA  02H9 „ 

W\M  RUSSIN  i  VECCHI.  1218  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2m,ZZZI^^.ZZIZL.. 

GENE  MRPINSm  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  S£  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

HOWARD  C  WI2  4  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10041 

EVERETT  £  MVANAUGH   1110  VERMONT  AVE  ,  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S  . 


WYE  SCHftER  FIERMAN  HAYS  4  HANOltR  1575  I  STREET,  NW.  #1150  WASKINGTON  DC  »ODS.. 

Do 

RICHARD  FttAfiNt  mi  COWttO^^ 

ROBERT  I  «EFE  444  N  CAPITOl  STRtH  #711  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

VCKI  R  HEENAN   1015  15TH  STREET.  NW.  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

KEffH  REENEY  5775  PEACHTREE  OUNWOOOY  RD    #500-0  ATLANTA  GA  VHM... 

ROBERT  C  HEENEY   727  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANWNA  VA  22314 

ROBIN  f  KEENEY   1156  15TH  STREET,  NW   #1101  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

KENOELL  W  KEITH   725  15IH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 -.™ 

WllLIAM  D  KEILEHER,  1615  H  STREET.  MW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

ROBERT  H  RELLEN  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOOCY  RO    #500  0  ATLANTA  GA  20342 

KELLER  S  HECKMAN  1150  17IH  STREET.  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  W  REILER,  PC  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  77253 - 

lY  RELLtY  PO  BOX  1417  D49  AIEXANDRIA  VA  22313 

STEPHEN  S  RELLNER,  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW.  #1120  WASHINGTON  «  20036 

ERNEST  B  REILY  III  950  LENFANT  PIA2A  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024       

HAROID  V  KELLY   1025  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST  ,  NW,  #511  W  WASHINGTON  K  20007 „.„ 

JOHN  F  KELLY   1828  L  STREET.  NW  #  906  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PETER  M  KELLY  BELL  BOYD  (  ILOYD  70  W  MADISON.  #3200  CHICAGO  l  M602 

MARK  L  KEMMER,  1660  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KENDALL  t  ASSOCUItS,  IMC.  50  t  ST.,  St  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do , " 

Do ♦■■ 


Od.. 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 


5 


..J... 


WILLIAM  T  KfNOAll.  50  E  ST.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 .^^^ 

JOSEPH  W  KENHEBECR.  490  LENFANT  PLA2A,  SW  #3210  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

ART  RENNEDY.  PO  BOX  3576  ECB  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 

MICHAEL  !  RENNEDY,  1957  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

EDWARD  i  mm  t  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  499  S  CAPITOL  ST  ,  SW,  #520  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 

JEREMIAH  J  RENNEY  IR ,  12IH  Fl   llOO  15IH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

BRENDAN  KENNY,  1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

I  H  KENT  KENT  i  O'CONNOR  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20a06.„.... 
Do.. 


0». 

B»~ 
M.. 
Od.. 

Do ; 

Do  

PAUL  T  KERRIGAN,  400  FIRST  STREH,  NW.  #819  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 .,.,., 

ROBERT  M  KrCHEL.  1331  PENNSYIV/KIIA  AVE  .  NW.  #895  WASHINGTON  K  20004... 

DOROTHY  A  KEVIILE.  2215  CONSTnUIION  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

GILBERT  W  REYES.  PO  BOX  3999  (MAIL  STOP  8C  68 1  SEAHLE  WA  98124 

EARLINE  A  REYSER   1620  I  ST    NW,  #703  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

KIAWAH  ISUNO  COMPANY  PO  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29142 „.. 

RttHARO  F  K18BEN,  200  PARR  AVE  NEW  YORR  NY  10166, 


BRIAN  D  KIONEY.  444  N  CAPITOl  STHET  NW.  #718  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „ — 

WIUIAM  S  KIES  1750  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

INGOIF  N  RILANO  JR.  1660  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARY  K.  WLLORIN  1101  I5TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO5 

RILPATR1CX  h  COOY.  SUITE  500  2501  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

ROBERTA  D  KIMBALL,  1015  15TH  STREET  NW   #802  WASHINGTON  OC  20005  ._; 

RICHARD  M  RIMBERIY,  1201  PENNSYLVANW  AVENUE,  NW,  #730  WASHINGTON  DC  20004.. 

KIMBERLYCIARR  CORP  401  NORTH  LAKE  STREET  NEENAHWI  54956    

JAMES  I  KIMBLE,  1025  CONNEnK:uT  AVE  ,  NW,  #415  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

KING  J  SPALDING,  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do..  

Dd.. 

Do.. 

Do 

CHARLES  L  RING,  1850  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

EDWARD  H  RING  200  WllMOT  RO  OEERFIELD  IL  60015 

G  lACR  RING  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

GARYV  RING  PO  BOX  12148  ARLINGTON  VA  22209        _ 

W  RUSSELL  RING  1730  RHODE  SWND  AVE .  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20036... 


RUBY  RING-WILLIAMS,  1201  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DANIEL  I  RINGSIEY   1655  N  n  MYER  DR  ,  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 „ - 

ROGER  P  RINGSIEY,  10801  ROCRVllLE  PIRE  ROCKVllLE  MO  20852 .._ 

MAROA  Y  WNTER  1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD,  #1000  ARUN6T0N  VA  22209 „ 

aaUA  ANNE  KJRBY,  1819  L  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ^^,,..„....-.-.^... 

NRBY  GiaiCX  SCHWARTZ  (  TUOHEY,  PC,  1220  I  STREO.  NW.  #310  WASMNGTON  DC  20001.. 
Oo j ••••••••• 

ALAN  G  KIRK  II     1900  PEM^ttYlVwiAvrN^^ 

JOHN  R  KIRK  BINGHAM,  DANA  (.  COULD  100  FEDERAl  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 

MRIVAIRICX  t  lOCXHAm,  1900  M  SI..  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O36 


Oo„ 
Ot.. 
Dt.. 
b.. 
«0i.. 


0).. 
Ol~ 

Ot- 


(nptojitr/Cfevit 


tUORONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  COWWATION 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  Of  THf  U.i 

NATIONAL  PUBLK:  RADIO  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

DRESSER  INDUSTRIES,  INC --i. -■;::;::•• 

HOTEL  l  RESTAURANt  EMPIOYEES  I  BARTtNOfB  MTl  UMON . 
URS  CORfORATION — 


HEAITH  INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  AMeRKA  INC 

SOENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAAERS  ASSN      

NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES    .,„^„.- 

FUEY  lARONER  HOILABAUGH  I  JACOBS  (F0(  VGS  OOmMTIOII) 


lABODERS  INTL  UNION  Of  NORTH  AMERICA.  AFl^ 

HUMANE  SOOETY  Of  THE  U  S .  0  Al 

ItADING  EDGE  PROOUOS,  INC      

AMCRICAN  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  DOMNNCAN  REPUBUC... 

US.  PUBIIC  INTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP 

J  ARON  I  CO  (FOR  COFFEE  SUGAR  &  COCOA  EXCHANGf.  MC) . — 

COSMfTC  TOILfTRY  t  FRAGRANCE  ASSN  INC 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  

AMERICAN  PSYCHOANALYTIC  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  SOOAL  HEAlTH  ASSN — ™„ 

ELSEVIER  SOENTIFIC  PUBIISHERS 

ANHEUSIR  BUSCH  COMPANIES.  INC 

ttEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  WESTINGHOUSI  flttTWC  COUP) 

AMERICAN  OONSUITINC  ENGINEERS  COUNOl 

ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CAIORIE  CONTROl  COWOl) 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  4  VEGETABLE  ASSN — 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS. 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  4  FEED  ASSN  _.. 

□UMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US 

ROBERT  H  KELIEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONTROl  COUNOl) 

SPEOAITY  ADVERTISING  ASSN  INU 

QUINTANA  PETROLEUM  CORF> 

NATK)NAl  ASSN  Of  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES  MC.. 

CHEMICAl  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLIH  CORPORATION 

LTV  CORP 

MERRIll  LYNCH  4  CO  INC 

BAICOR/AMERICAN  EXPRESS.  INC. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 


ANDERSON  HIBEY  NAUHEIM  4  BtAM  (KM  HMMIOTT  OOIP).. 

CARL  M  FREEMAN  ASSOCIATES  INC 

HELLER  EHRMAN  WHITE  4  MCAULIFFt — 

HOGAN  4  HARTSON  (FOR  VOLUME  SHOf  GOV) -. 

MANVILLE  CORPORATION  

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES.  USA 

WILLIAMS  TECHNOLOGIES  INC        

WORLDWIDE  INFORMAIKJN  RESOURCES  INC 

ALLIANCE  FOR  FREE  ENTERPRISE    

VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMERK>,  INC 

ALASKA  RESOURQ  ANALYSTS,  INC 

ASSOCUTED  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  OT  MKHCA.. 

LOCMEEO-OfORGIA  CORPORATION 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP .: 

AIR  LINE  PILOTS  ASSN  

AMERICAN  DENTAL  HYQENISTS  ASSN, 


Rtavts 


336n 


14.1(7  jt 


1U3M4 


LIOOJO 


7J00.I0 
K4.(0 

2i.r 


S,2MJ0 


700.00 
"UOMO 

ajsoio 


150.00 


1.50000 

350.13 

IjOOJO 

Tjm'n 


2.50000 


500.00 

IMLH 
500.00 


AMERICAN  Sa  Of  PLASTIC  4  RECONSTRUCIIVI  SUKEaV 

AMERICAN  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMENS  ASSOOAIION „ 

CfS  CONTINENTAL  

GOULD,  INC  

lOS  ANGEUS  ALLIANCE  FOR  EOUITABLi  CUSTOMS  STAFFING 

NATIONAL  CUSTOMS  BROKERS  4  FORWARDERS  ASSN  OF  AMEMCA.. 

TRANSPORTATION  LAWYERS  ASSN    

BROTHERHOOC  Of  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 

GfNERAl  ELEHRIC  CO    - 

AMERICAN  PHARMAaUTICAl  ASSN 

BOEING  AEROSPAO  CO  

BICHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 


BUSINESS  ROUNOTABIE 

PACIFIC  TELE5IS  GROUP  

fOOO  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP    

MINNESOTA  MINING  4  MANUFACTURING  CO  |3M).. 
B  W  CRCSWELl  

amerh>n  consulting  engineers  counol _ 

kimberly^:larr  corp 


AMERICAN  INSURANO  ASSN , 

ANTITRUST  REMEDIES  REFORM  GROUP  

DAMSON  OIL  CORP  

GENERAL  AVIATION  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN... 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CREDIT  CORP _.. 


LINCOLN  PROPERTY  CO 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCt.  MC... 

WAIGREEN  CO -.. 

U  S  AIR  INC  

con  AGE  INDUSTRIES 

FREEPORT  MCMORAN  INC.. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATWN  ASSN  

NATWNAl  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOCIATKJN  .._ „... 

AMERICAN  SPEECH  LANGUAGE  HEARING  ASSN. 

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  INC 

AMERK>N  HOTEL  4  MOTEL  ASSN 

AMERICA  WEST  AIRLINES,  INC      

lAKE  ONTARIO  QMENT  LIMITED  

NATKINAI  VEHKXE  LEASING  ASSN 

POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO  

FIRST  NATWNAl  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.. 

CALVERT  GROUP,  LTD         

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  HOUSING  AGENQQ... 
COUNTY  Of  SUFFftK,  NEW  YORK,. 


300M 


EjipoiMwts 


133  OC 


429.77 


1.643.13 


31420 


2130C 

123  2C 

2,39192 


313.07 


55.05 
2610^ 


1.3102' 
2.154  5' 


4.20000 
9.54000 
6.267  01 
UOlAl 


6.25574 
2.(55  70 
6.97605 


415.17 


120.00 


15.450.00 
20040 
3M0.00 
1.50000 
4.70000 
20000 
3J2000 

TM.'6d 

26.304  41 

'■■sjao.do 


704  8 

481  5. 

5.011  C- 

3.242  6' 

4.272.5 


3.227  6- 
1.487  7 
3.6(54 


536* 


100  Di 
137  7 


5.4052': 


INIERNATIONAl  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIMlTtD.. 

INVESTORS  FIDUCIARY  TRUST  CO    

PAINE  WEBBER  JACKSON  4  CURTIS.  INC 

REPUBLIC  NATIONAL  BANK  Of  NEW  YORK  .„. 
WHITNEY  NATKJNAL  BANK  Of  NEW  ORLEANS. 


lOOOiN 

50000 

"20.400.00 


1.139J0 

90000 

21.73 


3M700 
3.549.00 


U4597 
5.00 


7000 

"ijimn 


October  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD-HOUSE 


29^3 


).) 


OtimBlioii  or  IndfMluil  Filmi 


Emploiw/CliBit 


Rccopts 


KJRlm  CAMPBELL  4  KEATING,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  A  RIRSHNER,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  J  RISSICK  503  QUEEN  STREH  EAST  SAULT  STE  MARIE  ONTARIO  CANADA  PSA  5P2 

Oo 

RCHARO  P  KLEEMAN  20O5  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _., 

JAMES  A  KLEIN,  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

RIINE  RNOPf  4  WOIDAR  INC,  355  N  21ST  STREET.  #105  CAMP  HIU  PA  17011 „ 

WILLIAM  J  RLINEFELTER,  815  16TH  ST  ,  NW,  #706  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

MCHAEl  R  RLIPPER,  1600  I  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DAVID  M  RLUCSIK.  1415  WYCXOFF  ROAD  PO  BOX  1464  WALL  NJ  07719 

GLENN  RNAPP.  773  DARTMOUTH  AVE  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 ™ 

REITH  R  KNOBLOCK,  1920  N  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

ALBERT  B  RNOLL   1800  K  STREET,  NW,  #820  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , 

ROBERT  L  RNOUS  JR    1410  GRANT  STREET   #A201  DENVER  CO  80203 

MARKS  RNOUSE   1825  K  ST    NW  #603  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

"  --^  i   R06ELL.  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  #202  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

iV  R  ROCH.  1800  S«SACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

■   f  W  KKH,  1010  WISCONSIN  AVE ,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

ROHN   1600  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

■■'      '-l  S  KOIEDA  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW,  #325  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

V      KOlOJESKI,  LAROE  WINN  4  MOERMAN  1120  G  STREH  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  K  2O005... 

ROMINERS  FORT  SCHIEFER  4  BOYER,  1401  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW.  12IH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20005... 

Do 

Do  ^11  i^  II  \ZZZZZZZZZZ...l 

NICHOLAS  KOMINUS,  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


'IF  P  KOPP  SUITE  600  SOUTH  1120  20TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

N  ROPPERUD   1701  N  n  MYER  DRIVE  ARUNGTON  VA  22209     

-  •  P  KORNEGAY  1875  I  SI,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

■  '    "OSKORES  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  #510  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

■      (N   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVENUf   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

■    .»CH   :;33  19TM  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

•    vSieTHST    NW,  #706  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WOODMAN  DRIVE  MaEAN  VA  22101 

>  ^    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


JttiSkl  RkAuSi,  iJ- 
EARL  R  KREHER,  16. 
JAY  KRIEGEL,  RRIEGfl 
KROGER  COMPANY  : 
JAMES  C  RRONE,  11: 
REITH  R  KRUEGER,  6ui  w^ 


WER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 „. 

NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

"FNTER  MS  3771  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 _— 

-    ■    #304  ROCXVIUE  MO  20850 

■A   #1000  WASHINGTON  X  2"''06 

■■    !  '  MADISON  AVENUE.  19IM  FL  KW  YORK  NY  10022 

H  45201 

■  99  HASUTT  Ml  48840 - 

I.-..      A   #400  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

R  H  RRURE   1776  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

PAUL  R  RRUSE   1155  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

THOMAS  A  RUBE  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 _ _. 

LLOYD  R  RJHN.  1725  OESALES  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 

THOMAS  R  RUHN   1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -.- 

REBECCA  I  KUPPER  655  15TH  STREH  NW  300  MEIROPOtlTAN  SQUARE  WASHINGTON  K  20005. 

iSTER  KUR2   50C  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST    NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

lEFFREY  KUflZWEIL  HILL  BEHS  4  NASH  1220  19TH  ST .  NW,  SUITE  302  WASHINGTON  X  20036. — 

JAMES  M  KUS2AJ  SUITE  700  SOUTH  1800  M  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RUTAR  ROCK  4  CAMPBELL,  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

aaIZZZZZZZZZZI~IIIIZiIIIIIIZ^IZ^IIIIII"~-~'Z.- 
Do .. 

Do         

KWAJALEIN  ATOLL  CORP.  PO  BOX  5220  KWAJALEIN  EBEYE  MARSHALL  SIAN „. 

L/5  SOCIETY   1060  E  ELM  TUCSON  A2  85719 

LABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARITIME  COMMinEE  INC.  100  INDIANA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 

LABORERS  INTL  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERCA,  AFL-CH),  905  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JOSEPH  I  lACH,  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #214  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JOHN  D  LACOPO,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  #1300  WASHINGTON  K  20004 _ 

BRXE  C  UOD  JR ,  1776  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  A  lADIG  SCOn  PIA2A  PHIUDELPHIA  PA  19113 

SANDRA  L  LAFEVRE  2500  RWA  ROAD  SE  ANNATOLIS  MD  21401 _ 

JACK  L  LAMR   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  LAMB  1220  I  STREf,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 — 

DAVID  F  LAMBERT  III  1401  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW,  #720  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

DAVID  M  F  LAMBERT,  lOOC  POTOMAC  STREET,  NW   #302  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

DAVID  P  LAMBERT   1800  R  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DAVID  R  LAMBERT,  1030  15TH  ST,  NW,  #964  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

STEPHEN  R  LAMBRIGHT,  ONE  BUSCH  PIAO  ST  LOUIS  MO  63118 

VIRGINIA  B  LAMP,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20062 

JOHN  W  LA.1IKMANN  2000  L  STREET   NW,  #810  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

SA»  H  LANCASTER   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW,  #565  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

L  CHARLES  L/tNXRAJ   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

THOMAS  M  LANDIN  ONE  FRANKLIN  PLAZA  PHILAMLPHIA  PA  19101 

UNOIS  COHEN  SINGMAN  4  RAUH   1019  19IH  SI ,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

FREDERICK  UNDMAN  460  W  42ND  STREH  4TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  VmZI'ZZZHZIZ 

DAVID  W  LANDSIDLE   1710  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

BRUCE  ALAN  lANOY,  2601  VIRGINIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

LANE  4  Eosbtirp  t,' 2306' M  sritn.' iiw  W 

Do 
Do 


COUNai  OF  EUROPEAN  4  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  SHIPOWNERS  ASSN., 

NATIONAl  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

ALGOMA  STEEL  CORP,  LTD _ _ 

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN „ 

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS _ 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US 

GENERAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  CORPORATION „. 

UNITED  STEELWORRERS  OF  AMERICA 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA _ 

NEW  JERSEY  NATURAL  GAS  CO 


AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

SUN  COMPANY,  INC 

COLORAM  SKI  COUNTRY  USA 

BATUS  DC 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  4  COOPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA..., 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN , 

GROaRY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERICA.  INC , 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

COUNCIL  ON  SYNTHETIC  FUELS 

CHLORINE  INSTITUTE,  INC 

APEX  MARINE  CORP  

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  CO  . 


CSOWlfY  MARITIME  CORP  AND  SUBSIDMtlES „ 

MATSON  NAVIGATION  CO 

U  S  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN 

UNK)N  PAOFICCORP 

AMERKAN  FEED  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTL _ - 

(jfyi  ti(rn>,n  miiiini    ifK;  

KOTEf-     \;    ;   ■•    nfl  STORER  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC).... 

MCI  L  vv  ^    .      >    :ORP 

UNITtb  ;l;[.Aut^[«5  Of  AMERICA 

WASHINGTON  ALTERNATIVES.  INC 

AMERICAN  LEGION 


GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  Wri.  INC  (FCR:  tHB  CORPORAnON).. 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE,  INC 

PILLSBURY  COMPANY 

M/AXOM.  INC 

MOTOR  VEHaE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  US .  MC -. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  A  BEnER  NEW  YORK 


8.53154 
100.00 
(00.00 


1.750.00 


9.519.39 
466.60 


1.500.00 


2.000.00 

3.074.40 

142.90 

94.00 


20J62.S0 

72J21.00 

126,330.00 

17.650.00 

I.IOOW 

742  50 

1,25000 

3,240.W 

10000 


9,519.39 
7.665,00 
3.0((.02 


ROSES,  INC 

AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSN 

HIGHWAY  USERS  FEDERATION  FOR  SARTY  t  MOBIUTY.. 

PENNZOIL  CO 

AMERCAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  INTERNATIONAL 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMM 

MARRIOn  CORPORATION 

DOW  CHEMICAL  USA. 


AMERICA  FIRST  FEDERALLY  GUARANTEED  MORTGAGE  FUND  t 

CITICORP  INVESTMENT  BANK 

DtSTRK:T  HEATING  MVELOPMENT  CO „ 

NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN _ — 

VALMONT  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


MANVILLE  PRODUCTS  CORP.. 

EOS  CORPORATION 

MOTOROLA.  INC 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY.. 


NATKJNWIDE  MUTUAL  INSUPANCE  COS 

FOLEY  LARONER  HaLABAUGH  4  JACOBS  (FOR:  VGS  CORPORATION^... 

AMERICAN  PETROUUM  INSTITUTE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  INSURANO  BROKERS 

FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  4  GUIDANQ  SERVICt 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  INC - 

AMERiaN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN _ 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES.  INC , 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S 

SPERRY  CORP      - 

TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  CORP 

LEBOEUF  LAMB  LEIBY  4  MACRAE 

SMITHRLINE  BECXMAN  CORP 

AMERICAN  SX  Of  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  4  PUBLISHERS.. 

NFL  PLAYERS  ASSOCIATION 

PAN  AMERICAN  SATEUITE  CORP 

ABBOn  LABORATORIES - -.. 

BA.L  CO ~. 

OWOGENIC  VAOJUM  TEOINOIOGY  CO 


OTY  OF  BALTIMORE 

COUNOL  FOR  RURAL  HOUSING  AND  DEVELOPMENT.. 
NATIONAL  LEASED  HOUSING  ASSN 

LANE  4MinEND0RF.  1750  K  SIREn,  NW.  #1200  WASHINGTON  K  20006 - K^KiSSS^.^  M(f«iM'Mir""^ 

ALBERT  E  LANE,  1377  R  ST  ,  NW.  #537  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _ 1  W0^,INKEtNM«E^(2WPniT|0N  MEIKOM-MB, 

Do 

RICHARD  F   LANE,  1957  E  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006... 
JOSEPH  L  LANG.  1121  L  STREET.  #1000  SACRAMENTO  CA  95BI4 

Do 
ROBIN  W  LANIER,  lOOO  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


WAYNE  fl  UPtERRE  IR  ,  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

CLIFFORD  LAPIANTE,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

I  STEPHEN  LARKIN,  9225  KATY  FREEWAY.  #401  HOUSTON  TX  77024,  -^^  -.^■.. - 

WIUIAM  L  LARSEN,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #415  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -. 

R!EO  !   LARSON.  8O01  BRAOOOOl  ROAD   #600  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22160 _ 

lAMfS  LASALA,  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016.         - 

MICHAEL  LASHBROOK.  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WARRfN  LASKO   1125  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 r.   -ii-;;- 

LATHAM  WATRINS  4  HILLS   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  K  20036., 

KARL  f  LAUENSTEIN   1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY.  (|iid66  ARUNGTON  VAW^^^^^^ 

LOUIS  F  LAUN  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

DENNIS  LAVAILEE   180  S  WASHINGTON  ST  .  PO  BOX  6(08  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

LAVENTHOl  4  HORWATH.  1901  L  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JOAN  H  LAVOR,  1957  E  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DEBORAH  A  LAWRENCE  PO  BOX  12148  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

GEORa  H  LAWRENO   1515  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 ~ 


PEOPLE  OPPOSED  TO  ENERGY  LOBBY  -  TOTEL,. 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA — 

DAIRY  FARMERS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  DAIRY  POUCY 

WEST  COAST  FABRK:aTORS  4  STEEL  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATUN. 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

GENERAL  Elti  IKK.  X 

PETROLEUM  tOUIPMENT  SUPPLIERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  INSURANO  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM  

AMALGAMATED  TRANSTF  UNKJN  AFL-CIO 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA  

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSN  OF  AMERICA. 

AMERICAN  DIETETIC  ASSN  

SEARS  ROEBUCK  4  CO 

GENERAL  DYI'-XiCS 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE,  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PLUMBING-HEATING«OOUNG  CONTRACICNS- 

WORLD  ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION  JERUSALEM.  ISRAEL 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

COnAGE  INDUSTRIES 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN 


1,500.00 
2,50000 


Expcfiditurts 


(0,000.00 


30000 


625.00 


17.906.00 
2.7((.00 
191.00 
13,56^52 
23.707.24 


5,000.00 


11.500.00 


12.32700 


50000 

12(00 

16.50000 

4.05000 


5,000.00 
500.00 


5.000.00 


2.40000 

Xdoo'do 


7.00000 
3.00000 


2,00000 


60000 
4.00000 
1,(0000 


3,000.00 
10.000.00 

20000 
1,187  50 
1,23000 
1.430.00 

2(5.00 


357.29 
■65ii.'75 


453.09 


19810 
1969 


659.70 


1500 
97.34 


10014 
5,11676 
2.20193 
2.4(2.09 

i27'« 


500 


10,00000 


2500 
317,85 


5(0.m 


4,064.28 
3,500(4 


10.00 


45249 
2300 
114.32 
492  66 


10(9 
967.55 


140.0( 

2260 

97.51914 


(,143.00 
22.319.20 

M'ob 

66.00 
99331 


106.00 


636.46 

"i\i'n 


1.1(7.50 
'■'■'SM'lJO 

Cdoo'dd 


500.00 


1,500.00 


533.61 


14,956.(1 

2000 

1,25000 

MM 

5.00 


7,66(.52 
242-06 

2a."07 


2yy36 


CONGRESSIU.NAL  RLCUKD— liULiE 


iJctober  31,  i.V>, 


Orianuttm  a  MMdul  Fi(n( 


EUZABnN  lAWSON.  1730  M  STKET.  NW  WASHmGTON  K  ?0036 

iANIE  L  lAWSON.  1025  CONHEaiCUT  AVENUE.  MW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

UU/U.I  COOraRATlON,  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NE.  #380  WASHINGTON  DC  20002.. 

EIWEST  M  IE  SUEUR.  453  NEW  JERStY  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003. 

lfA0-2INC  raOOUCERS  COMMITTEE.  180  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK  NY  10031 

HAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OE  THE  US.  1730  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  LAKE  TAHOE.  2197  LME  TAHOE  BIVO  PO  BOX  10110  SOUTH  UWE  TAHOC  CA  95731.- 

THOMAS  B  lEARY,  HOGAN  t  HARTSON  115  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  I  LEASE,  2145  BOBE  DRIVE  IAS  CRUCES  NM  ««001 ~ 

L£B«'-;  LAMB  LEI8Y  t  MACRAE.  1333  NEW  HAM(>SHIRE  AVE ,  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

THOMAS  i,  LEE  JR. >b' BOX  2628  HOUSTON  TJ('77252':^^ 

LEFT  t  MASON,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW,  #450  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do''!"""!"!"!r!"!""Z!!!!!"!""!"I"!"!'"'""!!!"""""""""""™I~™!~I!Z! 

Do - 

A  B  VlRWiR  LEGATE.  77  SYCAMORE  CRKIE  ORMOND  BEACH  R  32074 

Do 


lEGBLATM  STUDIES  INSTITUTEriNC.  3471  N  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY,  #511  FORT  LAUDERDALE  FL  33306 

TERRY  L  UIT2ELL  BOUE  AND  GATES  ONE  THOMAS  ORaE.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


Do.. 
Ot.. 
Ol.. 
Ol_ 
k.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


JOSEPH  I.  lEITZINGER.  900  4TH  AVE  StATTU  WA  91164 

LYNN  H  LEMASTIR,  1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  A  lEMBO,  1050  31ST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

lAVERNE  STIU  LEMEN,  1030  15TH  ST ,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

LYNEHE  LENARD.  1050  CONNEaiOJT  AVENUE.  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.,. 

THOMAS  J  lENGYEL  1625  X  STREH,  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LEONARD  1  MCGAUN,  PC.  900  17TH  STRtn.  NW.  #1020  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do — 

Do 

BETTY  JANE  LEONARD.  PO  BOX  19109  GREENSBORO  NC  27419 

BURUIGH  C  W  LEONARD  2550  M  STREET,  NW.  #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

EARl  T  LEONARD  IR  ,  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATIANTA  GA  30301   

LLOYD  LEONARD  1730  M  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036   

RODNEY  E  LEONARD,  2001  S  STREH,  NW  #530  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

CHARUS  LEPPERT  IR,  801  18IH  STREET.  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20006„ 

RICHARD  L  LESHER,  1615  H  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

WR.LIAM  GENE  LESHER  517  C  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002.. 


WIIUAM  J  LtSSARO  JR ,  130O  19TH  STREf,  NW,  #310  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DALE  LESTINA  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LEVA  HAWES  SYMINGTON  i  MARTIN,  815  CONNEaiCUT  AVE .  NW.  #1001  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do 

MILTON  lEVENSON,  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94119  

LEVENTHAl  i  SENTER,  lOOl  22ND  STREET,  NW,  #550  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

lAWRENCE  A  LEVIN,  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #1120  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

MORRIS  I  LEVIN.  I05O  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      

BARBARA  W  LEVINE,  1015  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

HARRY  LEVINE  IR  ,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 ..._ 

XENNETH  S  lEVINf  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  #220  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

lAWRENQ  E   LEVINSON.  1875  EYE  ST,  NW,  #940  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAVID  LEVY  3055  OLD  HIGHWAY  EIGHT  PO  BOX  1453  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55440 

JAMES  F  LEVY  20OO  GREEN  STREH  CttUMBIA  SC  29205 

LESLIE  LEVY  500  NORTH  CAPfTOl  ST ,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ROGER  N  LEVY  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

aUNET  R  LEWIS,  1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BUILWNG  DETflOtT  Ml  48226 

E  DAVID  LEWIS,  UNIT  P  7297  lEE  HIGHWAY  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042 _ 

MICHAEL  R  LEWIS,  1133  15TH  ST,  NW,  #640  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

RICHARD  LEWS,  1025  VERMONT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

STUART  A  LEWIS.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do '"rz^''Z'zzz'zz'zz'zz'zzzz'Z'zz~zzz^^ 

JOHN  F  LEYOEN.  815  16TH  STREH,  NW.  #301  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  I  LHOTA  215  N  FRONT  STREH  COIUMBUS  OH  43215 

ROBERT  G  UBERATORE.  IIM  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HERBERT  LIEBENSON.  1604  X  ST.  NW  WASHINCTON  OC  20006 

Do 

WILLIAM  C  LIENESCH.  238  lOTH  ST .  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 


TERRY  L  HERMAN,  1156  15TH  STREH,  NW,  #1102  WASHINGTON  OC  2000S 

DUKE  R  IIGON   1575  EYE  STREH,  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  K  20005 


Do.. 


RICHARO  A  IIIIQUIST  1090  VERMONT  AVE    NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S 

DIANE  PALMER  LILIY   120O  PEAVEY  BUILDING  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55479 

STEPHEN  R  UNOAUER,  1957  E  STREn,  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20515 „ — 

HtRSHEL  UPOW   1735  NEW  YORX  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

FRANCES  S  LIPSCOMB.  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

LINDA  A  UPSEN.  2001  S  SIREfl  NW   #520  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 -. 

USBOA  ASSOCIATES.  INC,  1317  F  ST ,  NW  #40«  WASHINGTON  K  20004 

JOHN  M  USON   16100  SOUTH  lAIHROP  AVENUE  HARVEY  II  60426 

SUSAN  USS.  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

DAVID  H  USSY,  1  GULF  1  WESTERN  PIAZA  NEW  YORX  NY  10023 

BARBARA  A  LITTIE,  1155  15TH  ST,  NW.  #611  WASHINGTON  X  20005 — 

CHARLES  8  LiniE.  600  MARYLAND  AVE .  SW  #603  WASHINGTON  X  20024 „. 

THOMAS  W  LiniE.  1750  X  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WILLIAM  F  LPnLE.  815  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROY  LinLEFIElD,  15900  PINECROfT  lANE  BOWIE  MD  20716 

£  GEOfFREY  LrfTLEM.  ilixi  15IH  Sran.  NW  WAStlitK^ 

THEODORE  M  LmMAN.  2230  E  IMPERIAL  AVE  EL  SEGUNX  CA  90245 ..- 

ROBERT  W  LIVELY.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _.„ 

FRANQ  LIVINGSTON,  215  PENNSYIVAHW  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

lOBEL  NOVINS  t  LAMONT.  1275  X  SI ,  NW,  #7/0  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

PAUL  LOCtGNO  25  LOUISIANA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

ROBERT  F  LOCXHART  IR .  490  LENFANT  PLA2A  EAST,  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

KAREN  LOCXWOOO,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 ............ 

lAW  OFCS  OF  SHELDON  LONDON,  1725  DESAIES  ST ,  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

ROBERT  S  LONG.  919  18TH  STREET,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  W  LONG,  1920  N  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

JOHN  H  tONNOUIST   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #214  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LAURA  LOOMIS.  1701  18IH  ST ,  NW  WIASHINGION  X  20009 

lOOMIS  OWEN  FEUMAN  (  HOWE.  2020  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do - 


EmployB/Clmt 


IfAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  US 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY — 

MESAPnROlEUM , 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  MC 

PHILIP  MORRIS  INTERNATIONAL     - 

BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORP  OF  AMERKA... 


BUSINESS  R0UNDTA8U.. 


BRITISH  INSURANCE  ASSN 

UNDERWRITERS  AT  LLOYD'S  LONDON.. 

ENItllNC 

COUNTY  OF  ORANGE 


ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSPORTATION  COMMISSION.. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  WATER  DISTRICT      

SANITAIKJN  DISTRXnS  Of  ORANGE  COUNTY 

SANTA  ANA  RIVER  FLOOO  PROTECTKIN  AGENCT.... 

EAGLE  ENdNEERINC,  INC  

EMBRY  RIDDLE  AENONAUTKAL  UMVUBIIY 

AMERSERV  INC    

ALLIANCE  FOR  FAIR  TRADE 

AMERICAN  FAIR  TRADE  COUNOt _~ 

AMERCAN  SHRMPBOAT  ASSOCIATION.. 

COALmON  FOR  ttEAN  WAHR 

MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  (  MSIGN  CO.. 
NORTHWEST  APPAREL  t  TEXTILE  ASSN.. 

OCEANTRAWL  CORPORATION       

PAOflC  SEAFOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN..... 

PORT  OF  SEAHLE  

SIMPSON  TIMBER  CO 

EOBON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  

ASSOCUnON  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMERICA.. 

NAnONAl  COnON  COUNCIl  Of  AMERICA „. 

NABISCO  BRANDS,  INC        

AMERK^N  INSTITUTE  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPWC.. 
KANSAS  CORPORATKJN  COMMISSMN .. 


INHRNATIONAL  UNION  OF  POLKX  ASSNS.  AFl^CU... 

WISCONSIN  DAIRIES , 

UMFI,  INC 

RJR  INDUSTRIES  INC _ 

COCA^XXA  COMPANY 

LEAGUE  Of  WOMEN  VOHRS  OF  THE  US  ... 

COMMUNITY  NUTRITION  INSTITUTE 

PROCTER  t.  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO .. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERa  Of  THE  US 

lYNG  AND  LESHER.  INC 


NATIONAL  COMM  TO  PRESERVE  SOQAl  SECURITY  (  MEDCAK... 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

fINNIGAN  CORPORATION 

SOENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 

BECHTEl  POWER  CORPORATBN 

PAN  AMERK>N  SATELLITE  CORP  

CHEMICAL  SPECIALTIES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCAN  RAILROADS 

AMERICAN  PUBLC  HEALTH  ASSN  

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO    

JOSEPH  SEAGRAM  i  SONS.  INC 

GULF  I  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

MEDTRONC.  INC 

T  J  HARRELSON  CO.  INC 


AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLC  AffAdS  COMM 

INDEPENDENT  INSURANQ  AGENTS  Of  AMERICA  INC — 

JAFFE  SNIDER  RAin  i  HEUER.  PC  _— .. — 

SOCIETY  Of  AMERKAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS,  INC 

INTERNATKINAL  LONGSHOREMEN  S  k  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  UNHN. 

AMERICAN  PULPWOOO  ASSN.  

FIRST  INTERSTATE  BANCORP  

MANUFACTUNERS  HANOVER  CORP  ...„ 

NATIONAL  BANK  Of  DHROTT 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT^  AROO - 

COLUMBUS  AND  SOUTHERN  OHK)  EUCTRK  00 

CHRYSLER  CORP    ~.~™ 

NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN „„ 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGISUTIVE  COUNOL 

NATONAl  PARKS  1  CONSERVATION  ASSOOAIION 

AlBERT  AND  DIANE  KANEB 

CORCORAN  HARDESTY  WHYTE  HEMPHILL  I  UGON.  PC    IFOR    NOVA  SCOTIA 

RESOURCES.  LTD) 
CORCORAN  HARMSTY  WHYTE   HEMPHILL  (  LIGON   (FOR    PROWNO  Of  NWA 

SCOTIA) 

FLEXIBLE  PACKAGING  ASSXIATION 

NORWEST  CORPORATION 

ASSOOATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERCA 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  Of  ARCHITECTS - 

NATKJNAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY  

CONSUMERS  UNBN  Of  U  S .  INC 

AtCOR. INC  : 


RBonpts 


3,593  90 
500.00 


2J00.00 
SOOOO 

""10,'J1655 
43.001  63 


2.7SS00 


vmM 


S5000 

IMOOO 

35.00000 

1.00000 
1.00000 

'  "CooiS 

2JI0O0O 
3,000.00 
2.000.00 

211.00 
1.317.03 
2.00000 

4(125 
2.50000 


60000 

512.00 

S.779J7 


70.t4 

30000 
4,650  00 
4.162  00 
3.134  00 

41000 
1,262.50 


2.500.00 


S77.S0 

3JOO.0O 

70.00 

■9175.00 
20,19200 


JUDICIAL  SEUCnONPROJEa.... 
GULF  i  WESTERN  INDUSTRIES.  MC.. 

ETHYl  CORPORATION 

UBA  INC . 

FOOD  MARKTING  INSTITUTE 

FORD  MOTOR  CO 

AMERICAN  ROREAOERS  ASSN 

GREATER  WASHINGTON/MARYLAND  SERVICE  STATION  ASSN.. 

PHARHUaUTCAL  MANUFa:TURERS  ASSN      

ROCKWELL  INTERNATBNAL 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ElECTRK  ttOPERATIVE  ASSN 

CONGRESS  WATCH , 

GENERIC  PHARMAauTCAL  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

INTERNATONAL  BROTHERHOOD  Of  TEAMSTERS.. 

TENNECO.  INC 

AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN    

AMERCAN  HARDWARE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORP 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS     

MANVIILE  CORPORATKJN    

NATIONAL  PARKS  t  CONSERVATKIN  ASSOCIATION . 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BITUMINOUS  CONTRACTONS. 

OPTCAl  MANUIACTURERS  ASSN         „.., 


200.00 
10.150.00 

""-400.00 

70000 

40000 

4,117.49 

"'"WttOO 
5.62&00 


Exptndrtufcs 


44  65 


l.3«154 

43.001  63 
7.16501 


5,5U45 

"liHOij 


42353 
469.a 

100.00 

11.27 

16066 


3MJI 

61012 
624J1 
46.00 


461.04 
56.60 
4010 


500.00 
370.n 


60000 
1.96115 


426.50 


3,625.00 

500.00 

2.160M 

3J2S.00 

6,000.00 

6944 

1,000.00 

1.60000 

1.000.00 

750AI 

48700 

1MO.0O 

1,000.00 

4.ooo.n 


115.00 
4.749.96 


534.79 

"Tiss 


3&9S 


41327 

272  53 

630 

50000 


16.761.20 


1,000.00 


IJOOOO 


51570 
"4i.SJ 


21741 


23007 

xm 


October  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


29937 


Or|iniatioii  a  Individual  Pilini 


EmployR/ClienI 


Do 


SUSAN  I  LOOMIS,  1957  E  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

'"V  J  0  LORE  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  #401  WASHINGTON  K  20036., 

-     ■      LOREl  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORX  NY  10004 -, 

-■  ■  -•  E  lOSCH  PC  1716  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  «Vf  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009.., 
M    -f  tOVAIN,  3713  GUNSTES  -"    :  -..is-- i  .;  ::302 - 

<w      !   lOVEn   1801  X  ST    •.**;■■.•-    •       >06  

■'    s  0  lUCAK,  815  16TH  SI"-       >"    "     ■  a t  ■•  HGTON  X  20006 

DAIilEL  P  LUCAS  777  14TH  SI ,  NW,  WASHINClDfi  DC  20005 

lAMES  0  LUCAS,  25  SOUTH  CHARUS  STREET  BALTIMORE  MO  21201 

MRS  FREDDIE  H  LUCAS,  1660  LSI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC. 20036".' 


WILLIAM  L  LUCAS,  2021  X  STREET,  NW,  #300  WASWNGTON  X  20006 i'ivi;;;^-;^- ;;;.™- 

CHARLES  EMMn  LUCEY  MCOERMOn,  WILL  t  EMERY  1850  K  STREH.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20006 — 

lUKENS  INC  50  SOUTH  FIRST  AVENUE  COATESVILLE  PA  19320 

SYLVEStER  LUKIS.  818  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


MILTON  F  LUNCH.  1420  NNG  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 __ 

LUND  I  DBRIEN.  1625  EYE  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

CHRISTIAN  I  LUND,  i825iSTREETrNW.  #700  WASHINCf^ 

FRANCIS  M  LUNNIE  JR ,  1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 ^.. 

DAVID  C  LUnRELL  1422  W  PEACHTREE  ST .  NW.  #612  AUANTA  GA  30309.. 

W  FlflCHER  LUT2,  727  SOUTH  23RO  SI    #100  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

lOHN  C  LYNCH,  1615  H  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20062 .. 


TIMOTHY  P  LYNCH   1501  WILSON  BOULEVARD,  #910  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 

lYNG  AND  LESHER,  INC  517  C  STREH,  NE  WASHINCTON  X  20002 — 

RK>tARO  E  lYNC,  517  C  STREH.  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

X)HN  E  LYNN   1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 


WILLIAM  T  LYONS,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

M/A.COM,  INC,  1350  PttCARO  DRtVE.  #304  ROCXVILU  MO  20850 ■■■■yj.y-----;— - 

XJSEPH  H  MACAULAY  300  MnROPOinAN  SOUARE  655  15TH  STREO.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.- 

IIMOTHY  MACCARTHY,  1620  I  SIREO.  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ANTHONY  R  MACCHIA  127  X)HN  STREET  NEW  YORX  NY  10038 

RUSSELL  MACCLEERY.  1250  I  STREH,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JACK  A  MACOONALD,  1901  N  FORI  MEYER  DRIVE.  #302  ROSSI YN  VA  22209  ...^...^^. 

MIRIAM  A  MACOONALD.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1010  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lAMES  E  MACT  9005  CONGRESSKJNAl  COURT  POTOMAC  MD  20854 

Do         

JAMES  H  MACK,  7901  WESTPARX  OR  MttEAN  VA  22102 ;i,";:;vi-; 

JOHN  H  MAOIGAN  JR    1575  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #1025  WASHINGTON  X  20005  ....„...-. 

aiFF  MADISON  GOVERNMENT  REUTWNS.  INC.  PO  BOX  3482  GRANADA  HIUS  CA  91344 

Do 

Do 

Do 


SUSAN  MAGAW.  PO  BOX  3556  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

A  JOHN  MAGUIRE.  1030  15IH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 — 

CHARLES  MAGUIRE.  3315  P  STREH.  NW.  #906  WASHINCTON  DC  20036.^^^..-...™...... 

W  TERRY  MAGUIRE.  BOX  17407  DULUS  INTERNATWHAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  K  20041.. 

XJHN  F  MAHONEY.  1101  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20005 

TERENCE  P  MAHONY.  1825  X  STREH.  NW.  #807  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  L  MAIER.  900  17TH  ST  .  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

STEVEN  R  MAIMON,  PO  BOX  7579  WASHINGTON  X  20044 

ELLEN  L  MAIIUNO  777  14TH  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005., 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBAU  PLAYERS  ASSN.  805  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

X  WAYNE  MALBON,  1250  I  SIREH,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

DANIEL  C  MALOONAOO.  10000  FALLS  RD..  #306  PPIOMAC  MD  2t)»54 

Do 

Do 

Do" 


DAVID  MALLINO,  815  16TH  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

J  WILSON  .4ALL0Y  JR ,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

XURI  L  MALMGREN,  1000  16TH  STREO,  NW  #800  WASHINCTON  X  20036 

lAWRENO  R  MAIONE,  1211  AVENUE  OF  THE  tv'o-t-  v-ti  ""p-  nv  10036 

ROBERT  H  MALONEY  490  LENFANl  PLA2A  ii        **--s      n    .?0024 

WItLlAMR  MAIW  39fl?  WISCONSIN  AVENUi    s^  a;,     s      s    •     J016^---^--ivr;" 

u:sK.i  -        -    .         -^  ASSN  INC  1150.  (Hbi    xn   (»';u  WASHINCTON  K  20036 

w,      •J  ..  .    w  ^    (ffSOURCES  1305  MI  HaiY  ROAD  BURLINGTON  NJ  06016 

•-.    -  M£s;  •  ,'ERBROOK  RD  MCLEAN  VA  22101 i^;-.;;;-K=;ss;"S;"aK4-;- 

MANAn  PHELPS  ROIHENeiRC  lUNNEY  t  EVANS,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE..  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20036 ., 


SUSAN  MANES.  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  .----...^^-j----..-;..,^^^^^ 
FRANK  MANKIEWCZ.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20007.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 


TEXTILE  RENTAL  SERVICES  ASSN  OF  AMERKA „_, 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERCA 

HOfFMANNLA  ROCHE,  INC 

FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  CONTROUiD  SHIPPMG...... 

AMERICAN  DREDGING  CO,  EI  AL ™. 

KNNY  MUiR  ASSOCIATES 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELICTRC  CORP - 

PUBIC  EMPLOYEE  DEPARTMENT.  Aa-OO 

NAUONAI  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

FIRST  MARYLAND  BANCORP 

FIRST  NATKJNAL  BANK  OF  MARYLAND 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP.. 

PRMARKCORP 

CATHOUC  PRESS  ASSN _ 


CRMKR  HABER  t  LUKIS,  PC  (FOR  CANAVERAL  PORT  AUTHORtlV) 

CRAMER  HABER  (  LUKIS  PC   (FOR  CITY  OF  MIAMI! ;--::"•■•■ 

CRAMER  HABER  t  LUXB,  PC  (FOR  DADE  COUNTY  INIERNATHNAl  AIRPORT).. 

CRAMER  HABER  i  LUXIS,  PC  (FOR  DADE  COUNIY) 

NATIONA!  Snnrrv  ru  PROf£SSiONAl  ENGINEERS 

FEDfRt-    s  ■■■  ty-aN  CONTRaLED  SHIPPING. 

?imi-  .<-•' >■  ■■■*■'  f.  uGHi  CO 

UNUtt  ■     -■•     '   ■     "0'>°«»TK)N  

HATKTNt    =-■'■    ■  vtsji-jRERS 

NATlOhA    f..  s       Kts.  A.-.RERS 

ASSOCIAlHjN  u>  ijUvtitNMtlii  ACOOUNTAHIS 

CITIZENS  CHOCEJNC - 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS,  INC.. 


DAIRY  FARMERS  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  DAIRY  POUCV- 

LYNG  AND  LESHER  INC  — 

AMERK>N  INSTITUTE  Of  ARCHITECTS 

OBA^IGYCORP 


US.  SURGCAL  CORP 

MOTOR  VEHCU  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  OF  THE  U.$.. 

OOfFEE  SUGAR  4  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  INC 

NAIUNAL  TIRE  DEALERS  i  RETREADERS  ASSN 

BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES.  INC 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COS _. 

NATKW''  ^'^.<^''  ™  W'PP^  MANUFACTURERS 

\nAK-  -   '■  -  ■   \  '    --^^SORSASSN „ 

I  NATIONt.  VA  -  S'   ■  .     ■     .DERS'  ASSN , 

AMEWCAN  lAiiu"  xJtit' 


MC— 


Rbcc^ 


Expendrtims 


5,ooaoo 


500.00 

20,000.00 

9M0.00 

500.00 

2.062.51 


3,000.00 
500.00 


1,000.00 

900.00 

1,639.10 

15,750.U 


10375.00 
425.00 

30,000.00 
1,550.00 
1.600.00 
5,057.00 


I  BUR6ANX.GLENDALE  PASADENA  AIRPORT  AUTHORITY... 

aiY  Of  AVALON 

MARX  AIR  INC 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DtSTRCI 

AMERCAN  MEAT  INSTFTUTE — 

NAIWNAL  COnON  COUNOL  Of  AMERCA ..- 

MERRIU  LYNCH  i  CO.  INC - 

AMERCAN  NEVKSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  MEDCAL  ASSN 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO.  INC 

KAISER  ALUMINUM  t,  CHEMCAL  CORP 


NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS.. 


NATKJNAL  TIRE  OEAURS  t.  RETREADERS  ASSN,  MC.. 

AIDS  ACTION  COUNCIl  

AMERl'.t^   -V  "'  i"v -- ---lOlXISTS 

ASStTi     s         -.  .  -        PROGRAMS 

KPtrM 
LOStN 

UNiv;  ■■ 

indus:k. 

eastman  chemica.s  division .. 

bethlehem  steel  corporaikin  .. 

CEIANESE  CORP 

TENNECO.  INC.. 


■SUITABLE  CUSTOMS  STAFFING.. 

.'-GAS 

CIO 


FEXRAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 


BURUNGTON  COAT  FACTORY „ 

NATKJNAL  COAl  ASSN — 

.     ts~  rir  £  "flMPETlTlVE  AMERCA „ 

,.v  .,  ).•.  -tM  .    /VSSN 


AJIC  iMPOdtRi  lUMPUANCE  ASSOCIATION 

BOEING  CO 

CHRONAR  CORPORAIKJN 

CONNECTCUI  NATONAL  BANK...- 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA  BANK 

FLYINC  TIGER  LINE  INC 

(jjVlRNMf.'    ••   ■■=*.  

qOVEkhm.-.-    .•    ^Mt...i        

HOliSV   iM--i>  ■  t'i-''lON _ — 

.IMKtj-  -'■'AJJ^ ''>*(,  CORP 

iKA«,  .  ».-•  ?'  i"  -A-XMR  LEASING  OORPORAHON ... 

lMONtio:0*t 

NEW  WORLD  PICTURES 

NORTHROP  CORP 

PYRAMID  COMPANIES 

RLC  CORPORATION.. 


600.00 
989.00 


6,250.00 
1.000.00 


15.500.00 

15.180.00 

15,000.00 

2,000.00 

75000 

UOO.OO 

1,000.00 

2.000.00 

16,00000 

1.200.00 

1.125.00 

5.378.00 

50000 

175.00 


508.00 
6.00000 


60000 
USOOO 
9^60.00 

725.00 
6.922  50 

850.00 

850.00 


22,500.00 

199,000.W 

16.920.62 

7,812.51 

4.500.00 

9360.00 

2.500.00 

885.00 

420.00 

3,75000 


BCHARO  I  MANNO.  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 


ROLLINS  ENVIROHMENTAl  SERVOS. 

SEOIR"'  '  <^'  .^fK  f  

Soc'-'-N   A.-'*>i^'k.-:   TRANSTT  DKIRICr 

DONA,;   '   '"rSjNL  ■,  «^6iJClAIES 

TRAWEEK  INVESTMENT  CO.  INC 

COMMON  CAUSE 


GRAY  8  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  MTL  MC  (FOR:  AMERCAN  EXPRESS  COK. 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  INTU  INC  (FOR:  CHCAGO  TITLE  MSURANCE 
CO) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMMUNICATCNS  IHT'L.  INC  (FOR  FIRST  AMERCAN  TITU 
IFISURANCE  CO) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  INTL  INC  (FOR:  UWYERS  TITU  INSUR- 
ANCE CO) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  INTL  INC  (FOR  NATKJNAL  BROADCASTING 
CO) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBUC  COMRWHCATONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  REPUBLC  OF  TURKEY). 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  INTU  INC  (FOR  SAFECO  TITU  INSURANCE 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR:  STEWART  TITU  GUARANTY 
BROOKLYN  UMON  GAS  00 - - 


830.00 
360.00 

"9,'720'od 


132500 
•j-jjjjjjjj 


2.000.00 


5.290.00 
2.940.00 


5.520.0O 
3,32500 


900.00 


500.00 


300  74 
3.420  59 


20000 
169  34 


442.42 


69>7 
11040 


200.00 
14,26934 


3322.00 

7,055.00 

15.00 


7500 


1.69052 
500.00 
250.00 


SSI.29 


314.00 
2000 


2500 
432.95 

62.81 
12649 
14031 
389.00 

7237 
430.88 

85.00 


2,98935 

210,241.06 

10.304  02 

65.00 


*»;8 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


October  31,  19' 


Ot|jnuilioii  w  Indwdujl  Fihni 


CYiriHW  mMlSflEtD  600  MARYLAND  AV£    SW   #520  WASHINGIWt  DC  ?0024   

MMUFACTUflED  HOUSING  INSTITUIt.  174$  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAV.  #511  ARLINGTON  VA  lim 

MARCH  FOR  LIFE,  INC,  K  BOX  2950  WASHINCION  DC  20013 

DAINt  K  MARESCO.  1899  L  STREET.  '(W   (IH03  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARITIME  INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  i  INDUSTRUL  DEVtLOmENT.  1133  15TH  ST.  NW.  #«00  WASHMGTON  K  2000S 

RIOttRD  MARX,  1616  P  ST  ,  NW,  #320  WASHINGTON  DC  20036       _ 

RCHARO  P  MARKEY,  729  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005      _ 

E  VERNON  MARXHAM  III  2121  K  STREET,  NW,  #830  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

lAWRENa  D  MARUEY,  PO  BOX  196300  ANCHORAGE  AX  99S19 


RONALD  ANTHONY  MARKS,  10  WATERSIDE  PLAZA,  #2B  NEW  YORX  NY  lOOIO... 
LUTHER  A  MARXWART,  1156  15TH  ST.  m.  #1019  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.... 
HOWARD  MARLOWE,  655  I5TH  STREP.  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 
CHALMERS  H  MARQUIS.  1818  N  ST ,  NW,  #410  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do   , , -:..i:...iz^^.^.zz^'^.zzzzzzzzzzzz"'z 

DAN  MARRWn,  900  XENNECOn  BUHDtNC  SAIT  LAXE  CTTY  UT  14133 

LORI  A  MARSOEN.  1015  15TH  STREET  NW.  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  ?OOI)S 

lOHN  MARSH,  100  OAXVIfW  DRIVE  TRUMBULL  n  06611       

CATHERINE  A  MARSHALL,  1750  X  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , 

THOMAS  A  MARTENS,  PO  BOX  10110  SO  LAXE  lAHOE  CA  95731 „ 

DANU  XEHOE  MARTIN,  1922  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DAV10  F  MARTIN,  2020  14TH  STREET,  NORTH  ARLINGTON  VA  22201,, 


DONALD  N  MARTIN,  DONALD  N  MARTIN  t  COMPANY  INC  630  FffTH  AVE  NEW  YORX  MY  lOIII 

FRED  I  MARTIN  IR  ,  1800  X  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.  

i  ROSS  MARTIN,  KANSAS  PETROIEUM  COVNQL  1414  MERCHANTS  NAT  L  BANX  BLDG  8TH  I  JACKSON  TCnM  US  66612 

JAMES  D  MARTIN  950  I  ENFANT  PLA2A,  SW  »'ASHINGTON  DC  20024 

mn  M  MARTIN  IR    6909  FORT  HUNT  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

XATHERINE  E  MARTIN,  412  FIRST  SI ,  SE.  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

LARRY  X  MARTIN,  1611  NORTH  XENT  STREET,  #800  ARLINGTON  VA  7JWi _ 

PEGGY  L  MARTIN   777  14TH  STREET,  MW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005   

ROBERT  t  MARTIN,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062  „ 

JAMES  C  MARTINELLI,  1025  CONNEOICUI  AVENUE  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 

V1LMA  S  MARIINEi,  612  S  FLOWER  STRtEI   5TH  FLOOR  lOS  ANGELES  CA  90017 


MIKE  M  MASAOXA.  SUITE  520.  THE  FARUGUT  BLDG  900  ITDt  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 


Ol.. 

Dt.. 


W  A  MASON,  PO  BOX  21106  SHREVtPOtTT  LA  71156 

NED  W  MASSEE,  299  PARX  AVENUE  NEW  YORX  NY  10171 

DONAID  F  MAKEY,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  1?55  GRACE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 


Od 
Do.. 


Ol.. 


h.. 

Di. 

Ih.. 

Dt.. 


ft) I ..-. 

lAMES  D  MASSIE   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „... 

COIIN  D  MATHEWS,  1101  CONNEaiCUI  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036,. 

Do ,_^ 

DAWSON  MATHB  I  ASSOCIATES.  1100  HSIKr.  NW,  #950  NORTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 1 


Do 


DAWSON  MATHIS.  1800  M  STREET.  NW.  it950  NORTH  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


Dt.. 
h.. 

Hi.. 

Ot.. 

Do,, 


ROBERT  A  MAHHEWS,  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

SUZEHE  MATTHEWS,  1726  M  STREET.  NW.  #806  WASHINGTON  K  20036 — 

JOANNE  E  MARIACE.  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

WILJJAM  C  MAnOX.  1285  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  YORX  NY  10019    

MARSHAU  L  MATZ.  SCOn  HARRISON  t  IKXEOO  2501  M  STREET  NW  4rH  FL  WASHINGTON  OC  20037.. 

Do 

CV  t  RV  MAUDLIN.  1511  X  STREET.  NW.  #535  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WiaiAM  W  MAURER.  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #1000  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

ANTHONY  F  MAURIEUO,  NEW  YORX  STATE  PTROUUM  COUNOL  150  STATE  STREO  AlBANY  NY  12207... 

SAMUEL  L  MAURY,  1828  L  ST ,  NW,  #402  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

MICHAEL  MAWBY,  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WIASHINGTON  DC  20036         

THOIIAS  H  MAXEDON,  XENTUCXY  PETROIEUM  COUNOL  61?  A  SHELBY  STREn  fRANKRW  IV  40601 

WmiAM  A  MAXWELL.  311  FIRST  STREET,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

ALBERT  E  MAY,  1627  X  STREET,  NW  WASHWCTON  DC  20006 

WAITER  R  MAY  7004  PARX  TERRACE  DIIVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

MAYER  BROWN  k  PLAn,  2000  PENNSYIVMMA  AVENUE,  NW,  #6500  WASHMGTON  K  20006.... 

P» ^ 


Ol- 
Ol.. 
Ol.. 
Ol. 
Ol.. 
Ol„ 
Ol.. 
Ol.. 
Ol„ 
Dl.. 


Effl|ilO|i«/Ctmt 


GPU  SERVKE  CORPORATKM,, 


OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSN  9  AMERICA.  MC... 


PROfESSIONALS  COALITION  FOR  NUaEAR  ARMS  CONnOl.. 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  i  CONTRAaORS  INC 

SHPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVttES  INC   

CHUGACH  ELEaRt  ASSN  INC 


AMERX>N  SUGARBEn  GROWERS  ASSN.... 

COALITXJN  TO  XEEP  ALASXA  OIL      

AGENa  FOR  INSTRuaiONAL  TELEVISION.. 

CHILDRENS  TELEVISION  WORXSHOR 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUBIC  TELEVISION  STATIONS... 

GUARDIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO  Of  AMERICA 

AMERCAN  CONSULTING  ENGINURS  COUNO. 

RAYMARX  CORPORATON      

US  BREWERS  ASSN  INC 

LEAGUE  TO  SAVE  LAXE  lAHOE  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  JFE  UNOERWRITIRS 

AMERKVW  STANDARD  INC      


BANXAME  RICA  CORPORATION 

AMERK:aN  PETROIEUM  INSTITUTE 

COMMUNICATKJNS  SATELLITE  CORPORATION 

FOOD  MARXETING  INSTITUTE _.. 

ASS0CUT10N  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

AMERICAN  APfAREL  MANUFAaURERS  ASSN.  MC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS  

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERa  Of  THE  US 

ENVIRONMENTAl  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS.  I1C     

HUNGER  TOUES  (  RCXERSHAUSER  (FOR   SPANISH  MTERNAHOMI  OOMMUNCA. 

TIONCORP) 

AMERICAN  JAPANESE  TRADE  COMM    

JAPAN  TELrSCOPES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NBEI  LOBBY  _ _, 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  U  S  A    INC    

WEST  MEXeO  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASW 

SOUTHWESTERN  ELECTRX:  POWER  CO 

WESTVACO  CORP  - 

GRAY  1  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNK>TIONS  INTL  MC   (FOR    AGRICUIIUK  FOR 

MARXn  ORIENTED  POtOES) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATKINS  INTL  INC  (FOR  ASARCOl 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INT  L.  INC  (FOR  CHICAQ)  TITU  INSURANCE 

CO) 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNK^TIONS  INTI    INC  (FOR   FIRST  AMERK>N  mi 

MSURANa  CO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLK  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL,  INC  (FOR  HITACHI  AMERICA  LTD) 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBLX:  COMMUNICATXJNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR   HOOPA  VALLEY  INMAN 

RESittATKJN) 
GRAY^  CO    PUBLC    COMMUNICATIONS    INTL.    INC    (FOR    XXNT    MARITIME 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLX:  COMMUNICATKINS  INT  L.  INC  (FOR  XINGOOM  Of  MOROCCO)   . 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNICATKINS  INTL.  IN£  (FOR  LAWYERS  TITLE  WfiUR- 

ANCECO) 

GRAY  t  CO  PU6LC  COMMUNCATKMS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA) 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATUNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  RAUSCHEN8ERG  OVERSEAS 

CULTURAL  INTERCHANGE) 

GRAY  1  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  REPUBlC  OF  TURKEY) 

GRAY  1  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATKINS  INTL  INC  (FOR  SAFECO  TITLE  INSURANCE 

CO) 
GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  INTL,  INC  (FOR   STEWART  TITLE  INSUR- 
ANCE CO) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL  INC  (FOR.  UMTEO  AIUINES) 

FREEPORT  MCMORAN  iNC  

VINSON  t  ELKINS  (FOR  GUARDIAN  SAVINGS  1  LOAN) 

VINSON  (  ELKINS  IFOR  MnHOOIST  HOSPITAl) 

CROWIEY  MARmMt  CORP  

AMERKAN  EUCTRONC  LABORATORIES.  INC -.. 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIfE  INSURANCE  C0„ 

PAOFC  GAS  A  ELECTRC     

SOUTHEASTERN  PEANUT  ASSN _ _ 

WESTINGHOUSE  CORPORATKJN  

DAWSON  MATHIS  t  ASSOCIATES  (FOR    AMERCAN  EUCTRONC  LABORATORKS. 


INC) 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO 
nCHNOlOGYI 


FOR   CIMJTKIN  FOR  TH!  AOVANaMENT  Of  MOUSTRIAl 


DAWSON  MATHIS  (  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORPj 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR  FIBER  FABRC  t.  APPAREL  COAIITKIN  FOR  TRADE) 

DAWSON  MATHIS  t  ASSOQATES  ;FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIF!  INSURAMX 
CO) 

DAWSON  MATHIS  I  ASSOCWTES  (FOR  PAOFC  GAS  A  EUaRC)     

DAWSON  MATHIS  (  ASSOCIATES  (FOR  SOUTHEASTERN  PEANUT  ASSN) 

DAWSON  MATHIS  t  ASSOCIATIS  (FOR  WESTMSHOUSE  OORPOWTUN) 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INSTITUTE 

AIR  TRAFFC  CONTROl  ASS*.  MC   „ - 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  A  CO 

EflWTABlE  UfE  ASSURANO  SOOETY  Of  THE  Ui 

AMERCAN  SCHOa  FOOD  SERVCE  ASSN 

ELEaRONC  DATA  SYSTEMS „ 

BRASS  AND  BRONZE  INGOT  INSTlTUIt 

GENERAL  DYNAMCS  „ 

AMERCAN  PTROIEUM  WSTITUIt 

BUSMESS  ROUNOTABIE     

COMMON  CAUSE  

AMERCAN  PfTROltUM  INSTITUTF 

COMPUTER  i  BUSINESS  E(X)IPMENI  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

COUNUl  Uf  AMENKMI  FLAli  SHIP  Uf>ERAIORS 

m\SM  fREKSfl  SYSTEM,  INC     

AEROSPACE  MOUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.  MC 

BRUNSWCXCORP 

COMOISCO.  MC 

GATX  COR<> 

OOIDMAN  SACHS  I  CO 

INVEST  TO  COMPHE  AUIANGE... 

JMB  REALTY  CORP , 

MERRILL  LYNCH  CAPaAl  MARKHS.. 

PflZER,  INC        

RTS  CAPITAL  CORP -. 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  t  CO  

TRANSCANAOA  PIPEUNES  LTD 

UNION  STATON  VENTURE 


Rccftpts 


3,7W  70 

Tub  00 

33100 


170.72 


7M.00 
1.000M 


moo 

'»M0 


6.11760 
21500 
75000 

""lijt 

mm 

Lsoooe 


3.75000 

i.iipo'oo 


200.10 

"ma 

SOOM 


WOOD 

64000 


2.12000 

2.12000 

22000 
INOO 

540  W 

4000 
2.12000 

1000 
1,6N00 

54000 
2,12000 

2.12000 

160.00 


1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
I.OCOOO 

6,09091 

1.00000 
1.50000 
1,00000 

1.00000 
1.00000 
1,00000 

1,021  n 

1,44311 
1,08000 
14,167  28 
9,00000 
6,00000 

"i'.od6.w 


700.00 

(75002 

244  51 

1,400.00 
5.25000 
12,000.00 


2StM 

mm 

SOOJO 


ExpmMoKs 


1.206  00 

12.001  00 

39600 


2,902  20 


3600 
15.00 


15000 


lira 

"iiVa 


17390 
5000 


10146 


93321 


711.12 


522 

12180 

429  77 

1.35(01 

74553 

Tmii 


19260 

25d.«) 

"i~uiM 


(htoberSl  1985 
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29939 


Oritnuilion  a  Indnnlual  rding 


Employet/Clioit 


[FFRfY  G  MAYS  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  #400E  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 '" 

MCHAfL  )  MCAOAMS  1015  18TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

-      WE  MCALLISTER  1920  N  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ ■"' 

WCANDREWS  308  £  CAPnOl  ST ,  #  10  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 _.. 

■   ■'  =P'PF   2030  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - ' 

■    MISSISSIPPI  PETROIEUM  COUNOL  PO  BOX  42  JACKSON  MS  3920S 

V    AFFREY   1828  N  MERIDIAN  STREET  INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46202 

"         IL   1250  CONNECTCUT  *vr  MW  WASHINGTW  DC  20036 

•'XARTER,  1015  15TH  5%        •.**,-     hs  X  20005 

•  V  wiXARTHY,  7901  WESTP'--  ''  ;02 _ 

v    WTHY  1220  L  STREET,  ^''  '•       ■      ■  ; 

V      l^   IduARTHY   1515  WILSON  Bi  ,2209 

•  NOONE  i  WILLIAMS,  490  Li ■•  '    » 3306  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

MttLUNa  1667  X  ST.  NW.  ff ....  r^  -    ^-  -■■  -.  :[)006 


mCauRE  I,  TROTTER.  1100  CONNECTKUI  AVE ,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

Do     

Do 

Do 

tim  I  MCOONAGHY,  1801  K  ST ,  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

'■■"  S  MCCONNAUGHEY,  1850  X  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ..;^.... 

"      ■   MCCONNELL  IR    1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #450  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 
WCTONNELL   1800  X  ST    NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


■WICX  2301  MARKET  STREET  S24-4  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19101 — 

320  K  ST    NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  K  20006 - - 

^       T-   ;i01  17TH  STREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - - 

■••      V  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - 

■^      "        1819  L  STREET  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

V      -.s    V      -V    •    1350NEWYORXAVENUE,NW,  #615  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 .„. ....^^;;^..^ 

M*«x  I   MCOERMOn   BSEPH  POWELL,  MCDERMOn  t  REINER,  PC   1300  19TH  STREH,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K 
20036 

MCOERMOn  Wm  I  EMERY,  1850  K  ST.  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do 

Do - 

tnZZZZZZ'.ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZl'ZZZZZZZZZZl 

rttZZZZZSZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZlZZZlZZZlZ'.ZZZZZ'ZZZZ^.-. - 

y>ZZZZZ.ZZZZZZZZZZZZZ.ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ..Z. - - - 

Do 

Do 


JACK  MCOONALO  CO.  1800  M  STREH,  NW,  #950  NORTH  WASHINGTON  OC  20036,., 

Do -■ 

Da 

lACx  McooNAiD.Tsoo  MCTRfftriiir  #9M  i^^ 

Do 


ft).. 

Do.. 


MCHAEL  D  MCOONAIO.  MARYLAND  PETROIEUM  ASSN  60  WEST  ST  ANNAPOUS  MO  21401.. 

PAIRCX  J  MCOONOUGH,  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  V»  22304 

MARIAN  E  MCDOWELL.  1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AH  (WON  MQLRATH,  1334  G  STREET,  NW,  THIRD  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHRISTINE  W  MCENTEE.  1909  X  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20049 

ROBERT  H  MCfADDEN,  1620  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

X3SEPH  M  MCGARRY.  16  MUNSON  RD  FARMINGTON  n  06032 

PAUL  I  MCGEADY,  27  HAMPTON  PLAtt  NUTIEY  NJ  07110 

DONNA  LEE  MCGEi,  1726  M  ST,  NW   #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

P  ANNE  MCGHEE.  1750  X  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  M  MCGLOTTEN  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

PHYLLIS  M  MCGOVERN.  1875  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. 


JEANNE  H  MCGOWAN   1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW   #415  WASHINGTON  "C  20036    ..^^..^^...^..^.. 
CHRISTOPHER  C  MCGRATH,  NEW  YORX  STATE  PHROIEUM  COUNOL  156  WILLIAM  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10038.. 

JEROME  J  MCGRATH,  1660  L  ST ,  NW,  #601  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - 

JOSEPH  M  MCGUIRE   1501  WILSON  BLVD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

PETER  E  MCGUIRE  400  FIRST  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 - 

MCGUIRE  WOODS  i  BAHLE   1400  ROSS  BUILDING  RCHMOND  VA  23219 

MCHALE  COOK  1  WELW!  PC.  1122  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  BUILDING  INWAnMS  IN  4W(J4";:;i;ZZ 

MCHENRY  1  STAfFIER.  PC,  1300  19TH  ST.  NW.  #408  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do - 

Do  - - 

CLARENCE  M  MCINTOSH  JR    400  FIRST  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

DENNIS  MCINTOSH  1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WILLIAM  F   MOIENNA.  2301  M  ST ,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 - 

JAN  F   MCXtNZIF   nil  19TH  ST    NW,  #702  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , - 

0.10. c-  •   M'-io-'v     '  ;i  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORX  NY  10112.. 


S.ORTH  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALFXANDRU  VA  22314.. 


H  SI    NW   #6~ 
1120CONNiCTCUI  «. 
Ill  ofnyrvivUlfH  «. 


.,i»,,-Tr^v   V    ^"^f^rtf 


-0036 

X  20004.. 


:     i  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

-tiLE.  1155  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005. 


0(,  . 

ft).. 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

ft).. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

ft). 

ft) 

Do 

ft) 

fti. 

ft) 

Do. 

Do.. 

ft).. 

Do 

Do.. 

ftp.. 

fti.. 

ft).. 

Do.. 


ASSN 


-^.  ..NjRESS-. 


iCOMMUNCATKJNS  ASSN.. 


Al«i«,^yi„s  .liitOLEUM  INSTflUTL.. 

UNITED  WAY  OF  INDIANAPOLIS 

US  OlYMPK  COMMITTEE 

AMERCAN  PUBUC  HEALTH  ASSN . 


NATCNAl  MACHME  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSN.... 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

iv-:7\  -^  ASSN , 

;v  .    ;n  V     JLL  TECHNOLOGISTS 

-     v  ;■■    MiSCO 

«PANY 

^       SK  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS... 

PRCE  WATERHOUSE  (FOR  DART  t  XRAR,  INC) 

AMERCAN  COUNTii  ™  iiff  iNSURANtt.  INC 

LEFFi  MASON  ■■-v;,tNDLING  GROUP) 

NEWYOfiXSTO;'    '     ="•       tC 

PHILADELPHIA  tuwln.^  wM'ANV 

NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

UMTEO  GAS  PIPE  UNE  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS 

AMERKAN  HOTEL  i  MOTEL  ASSN 

GREETING  CARD  ASSN 


CIVIL  PILOTS  FOR  REGULATORY  REFORM.. 


CAUFORNIA  ASSN  Of  CHILDREN  S  HOSPITALS 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO 

FEDERAL  XEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

FEDERATION  Of  JAPAN  SALMON  FISHERIES  COOPERATIVE  ASSN .. 

JUVEN'        '     ■        -HWrn  INTERNATONAl , 

XiMPi-    ■■■        -        ■  INSURANa  CO 

LUMBtKV.A^  v,„,„A.  ^ 

OUTPATIENT  OPIHALMH;  SURGERY  SOOETY 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES  RETIREMENT  ASSN  Of  COLORADO , 

SOCIETY  FOR  OFFCE  BASED  SURGERY 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION,  INC 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CORP.. 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


lOJJOOOO 
30.00 

2.100,00 
13,648.78 

1.500.00 


2.S66.00 

1,700.00 

200.00 

8,100.00 

855.00 

500.00 


5,757.50 


750.00 


2.282.30 


1.500.00 
2.114.00 


4.598.75 

U15U 

121.50 


COALITION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  Of  INDUSTRIAL  TKHNOlflGY 

FIBER  FABRC  i  APPAREL  COALITION  FOR  TRADE 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR  AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CORP) 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR   COALITKJN  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  Of  INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY). 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR  FIBER  FABRC  i  APPAREL  COALITION  FOR  TRADt) 

JACK  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO) 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

EDISON  ELECTRC  INSTITUTE 

VILLERS  ADVOCACY  ASSOOATES 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  U.S..  INC - 

HEUBlEIN,  INC  

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA,  INC — ~ 

BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

FOOD  MARXETING  INSTITUTE,, 


AMERCAN  FED  OF  LABOR  i  CONGRESS  Of  MDUSTRIAl  ORGANIZATBNS.. 

TOBACCO  INSTIIUTL 

AMERKAN  INSURANa  ASSN 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSN  Of  AMERCA 

AIR  CONDITKJNING  i  REFRCERATWN  INSTITUTE  „ 


NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  4  VETERAN  RAILWAY  EMPlOYtES.. 

CSX  CORP 

UNITED  COAL  CO 

ESTATE  Of  MABEL  R  lADO 

FOOTHILLS  PIPE  UNES  (YUXON)  110 

NOVA  AN  ALBERTA  CORP 

N(JVACOR  CHEMICALS.  LTD 

PAN-ALBERTA  GAS  LTD — - 

RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTERS 

HOUSLEY  GOLDBERG  &  KAKTARIAN.  PC 

EDISON  ELECTRC  INSTITUTE  

AMERCAN  PAPER  INST"!^ 
AMEP'V-'.  ■■    •'*  .  ■   1    ■• 
NOti      "^^        '<■ 
SANTA  ^L  .^.•--:^  -A.  ■ 
AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN .. 

GENERAL  ELECTRC  CO 

EXXON  CORPORATK)N 


INC 

ASSN  OF  IHEiiS*": 
-  3RP 


11.725.00 
58.50 
180.00 
9,496.25 
5,976.25 
2.070.00 


6,090.91 
5.000.00 


6.09091 
5,000.00 


960.00 


1.048.62 
405.60 
392.31 


16.120.00 

176.09 

1.50000 

450.00 

20.669.82 


500.00 

6.621.88 

2.500.00 

72300 

306.00 


660.00 


1.263.97 
1.500,00 


GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERKA.  INC 

AR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERCA. 

ALIGNPAC  

AMERCAN  PHROLEUM  INSTITUTL 

BRISTOL-MYERS  CO - 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE - 

CBS,  INC — 

CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK — 

COLT  INDUSTRIES  INC .^ -ii-i.-;-.:" 

COMMITTEf  FOR  FINANONG  PUBUC  TRANSPORTATION  fAOUTIES.. 

CRS  STIRRINE,  INC   

DART  (  KRAn.  INC 

DAVIS  POIK  t  WAROWEU - 

ENSERCH ~ - 

ESPERANZA  ENERGY  CO _ 

FOOD  MARXETING  INSTITUTE 

GENERAL  MILLS 

GEORGIA  PAOFC  CORP 

GTE  CORPORATKJN 

GTE  SPRINT  COMMUNCATBNS 

HOSPITAL  CORP  OF  AMERCA 


INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  OWNERS,  MC.. 

MESA  PETROUUM  CO 

MIIUKENMIUS 

NATUNAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS.^ 

NATKJNAl  «BLE  TELEVBKJN  ASSN 

NATKJNAl  FOOTBAU  LEAGUE 

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP 


2,132.31 
250.00 


9,018.00 

1.500,00 

30000 

41800 

80000 

1200 

1.04000 

1.060.40 


5,458.18 


6J76.30 


51050 
2.140.90 

■■4.567M 


2.48890 

4.183  50 

44100 


6.719.07 
17.970.95 


2.51854 
3.20 


456.00 


50000 


1.91400 
82.06 
30075 
82329 
68149 
47168 
195 
456  58 


410.19 


23.85 
6.50 


330.00 


84  00 
18315 
300.00 


86.549.87 


223.92 


322.34 


20369 


5.24252 


56000 


1.708,85 


7.17370 


37264 


19.803.88 


589.30 


238.26 


22576 


29940 
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October  31,  1985 


Oriaiiualnn  a  Indwdull  Nini 


St.. 
Dd.. 
to., 
to., 
to. 
Do. 
Do. 


am  EDW/WI)  lOttllY.  11117  ORIEAKS  WHY  KfHSINGTOH  HO  ?1)«95 

KATHRYN  M  MCNAMARA.  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  §m  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

LARAMIE  FAJTH  MCNAMARA.  1000  WILSON  BLVD.  #?;0O  ARLINGTON  VA  2Z209 

PATRICK  H  MCNAMARA,  1800  M  STREET,  NW.  #;00  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  K  2003* 

MCNEILL  4  COMPANY,  12i;  ELM  STREET  DENVER  CO  80220 

CYNTHIA  A  MCNEILL.  1217  ELM  STREET  DENVER  CO  80220 

PfTER  f  MCNEISH.  1156  I5TH  STREET.  NW,  #1101  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MICHAEL  I  MCSHANE.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW,  *360  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  MCVICWR!  2001  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202. ;;!.!!™!l!i!!!.".'."!IZZi.~~." 

RONAID  E  MCWILLIAMS,  1/00  N  MOORE  ST  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

GEORGE  G  MEAD,  1908  EDNOR  ROAD  aOVERLY  MO  20904 

lOHN  «.  MEAGHER,  1155  15TH  STNW  SUITE  1004  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 -.. 

MSEPH  J  MEDER,  1050  1/TH  ST,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MEDTRONIC,  INC.  3055  OlD  HIGHWAY  8  PO  BOX  1453  MINNEAPOIIS  MN  55440 

COLSE  G  MEDVED.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  #830  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  H  MEGONNELL,  1111  19TH  ST,  NW.  9TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  A  MEHLER,  1818  N  STREET  NW,  #210  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LARRY  MEHLHAFF,  23  N  SCOn  SHERIDAN  WY  82801 „ „ 

MICHELLE  MEIER,  2001  S  STREET  NW,  #520  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

MEMEL  lACOeS  PIERNO  GERSH  S  ELLSWORTH.  1800  M  STREET,  NW  #10OO'N  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

MENOiLSOHN  ASSOOATES  INC   1826  lEFFERSON  PLACE.  NW,  #101  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HOWARD  A  MENELl,  1020  19TH  SI.  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

EDWARD  L  MENNINC.  1522  «  ST,  NW.  #836  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - 

lANE  MENT2INGER.  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036   

EDWARD  A  MERLIS,  1724  MASSACHUStHS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EDWARD  L  MERRIGAN,  6000  CONNEQICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20(15 ~ 

Do 

Do  -. 

MERRILL  LYNCH  J  CO.  INC   1828  L  ST  ,  NW  #906  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NANa  JO  MERRILL.  1725  K  ST,  NW,  #814  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

HAROIO  E  MESMOW.  21  OUPONT  ORCU.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


Do. 


JEAN  L  MESTRES   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

ANDREA  L  MfTHVEN   1050  17TH  STREET.  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

CHRISIOfHER  L  MEYER,  410  8TH  AVENUE  DAYTON  KY  41074         

M  BARRY  MEYER,  818  CONNECTICUT 'avE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200d6'"".".'.".~.m 
LARRY  0  MEYERS.  412  FIRST  STREET.  St  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 


to., 
to., 
to 

Do 


DAVID  R  MCA.  FIOHOA  PETROLEUM  mSHTUTE  32S  MHN  mOX  RD ,  iTFJlO  TAUAMSSQ  A  32303.. 

LAURIE  MICHEL.  1850  K  STRfn,  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

THOMAS  A  MICHELEni  1111  19TH  STREET  NW,  #303  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

KATHUEN  MICMELS,  1101  14TH  STREET,  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

RONALD  A  MICHIELI,  1301  PENNSYLVANH  AVE .  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

MIO-CONTINENT  Otl  i  GAS  ASSN.  711  ADAMS  OfFia  BLOC  TULSA  OH  74103 

m  CONTINENT  WILDCATTERS  ASSN,  200  DOUGLAS  BLDG  WICHITA  KS  67202 

PAUL  J  MIGMNI  SR.  815  16TH  STREET.  NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MIGRANT  LEGAL  ACTION  PROGRAM.  INC.  2001  S  ST    NW  #310  WASHINGTON  K  20009.. 
LISA  MIHALY   122  C  STREET.  NW  4TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

MIIBANK  TWEED  HAOLEY  i  MCCIOY   1  CHASE  MANHAHEN  PIA2A  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOOS 

MILES  I  STOCKBRIDGl.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI.,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20006... 


Do 


HARRIS  MIIUR  t  ASSOCWnS,  1000  WDISON  81VD .  #«0  MIMGTON  VA  2220S.. 

Do 
Do 


MIUiR  l  CHEVALIER,  CHTD.  MnROmilAN  SOUARE  655  15TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S .. 

DENNY  MILLER  ASSOCIATES.  400  N  CAPHOl  ST    NW,  #325  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

Do , 

Do 


Do ^ 

MILUR  CASSIOY  LARROCA  I LEWIN.  2MS  M  ST.  NW.  #500  WASHWCTDN  K  20037.. 

DALE  MILLER.  4000  RE«J  ROW),  NWW«i^^ 

Do 

DEBORAH  IMLE  MILLER   15TH  J  M  STS    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 _ 

GRANT  MILLER   1725  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY.  #900  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MIUER  HAMILTON  SNIDER  i  DOOM  PO  BOX  46  MOBILE  Al  36601  

HARRIS  C  MILLER   1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006..,. 

JEFFREY  r  MILLER   7  CAMPUS  DRIVE  PAJiSIPPANY  Nl  07054 

JOSEPH  E   MILLER  JR ,  1608  K  STREET  KW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

NANa  A  MILLER   1101  14IH  STREET  m  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

PAUL  J  MILLER  8000  STARS  TOWER  CHK>GO  IL  60606  

RICHARD  G  MILLER,  1101  14TH  STREET,  NW^  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ROBERT  H  MILLER,  490  L  ENFANT  PIA2A  EAST  SW,  #2202  WASHINGTON  K  20024.. 

ROBIN  MILLER,  1925  K  SIREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

STEVEN  T  MIllER.  1607  N(W  HAMPSHHK  AVlNUt  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20009. 

Do _. 

Do : 


Do  

W  KIRK  MIUER.  735  NORTH  WATER  STDin.  #908  MILWAUKEE  W1  53202.. 

CG  PETE  MILLIGAN.  4360  NE  lOf  S  POINT  STUART  Fl  33494 

JOHN  C  MILUNER  IR,  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 __. 

JOHN  F  MILLS.  1875  I  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ... 
ROBERT  G  MiaS,  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRfAX  VA  22031. 
ROURD  V  MINCK.  1850  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 


MINERALS  EXPIORAIKJN  COALITKJN,  INC.  PO  BOX  15638  DENVER  CO  10215 - -... 

MINING  1  RfOAMATION  COUNOl  OT  AMERK>.  15'5 1  STREH.  NW,  #525  WWjHMGTON  OC  20005.. 

JOSIPH  MIMSH,  66  SHtRIOAN  AVE  WEST  ORANGE  NJ  07052 _ 

THOMAS  fl  MKIAIBA.  410  FIRST  ST    S£  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

EDWARD  F   MnCHELL.  1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20061 _ 

num.  MncHELL,  2020  k  street  nw  #435  Washington  x  20006 

THOMAS  F  MITCHELL.  1875  EYE  ST    NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _„ 

SIAOY  J  MOeiEY,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE   NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DAVIO  T  MOn,  1701  PfNNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _. 

ROBERT  M  MOIITER.  1331  PENNSYLVAMA  AVE    NW,  #865  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

ROBERT  A  MaOrSKY,  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016 

MCHAEL  I  MOIONY,  1800  MASSACHUSIHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

C  MANLY  MOIPUS.  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  X  20007  

HERMAN  J  HOliAHN.  1600  WILSON  BLVD.  #1101  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 


Emptoyct/OiMil 


PHARMACEUTK^L  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

SABINE  CORPORATION         

SONY  CORP  Of  AMERICA  

TEXAS  OIL  t  GAS  CORP     

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  INC _ 

WESStlY  ENERGY  CORP     

WtSIINGHOUSE  ELEDRIC  COW 


SEARS  ROCBUCIt  t  CO 

mw,  INC 

DOW  CHEMICAL.  USA „ 


MCNEILL  I  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  SMALL  BUSINESS  MV{STM(NT  C01„ 

NAI«NAL  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS        

TECHNOLOGY  FOR  ENERGY  CORP 

KOILSMAN  INSTRUMENT  CO 

BOEING  MARINE  SYSTEMS 

NORTH  AMERICAN  VAN  UNES,  MC 

LIV  CORPORATION „ „ 

INTERIAKE  INC     


PENN  CENTRAL  CORP 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  REBUILKRS  ASSN 

SIERRA  CLUB  

CONSUMERS  UNION  Of  US.  INC _- 

AUUNQ  FOR  MEDICAL  NUTRITION 

WOLF  TRAP  FOUNDATK)N  FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS,, 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO  

NATWNAl  ASSN  Of  FEDERAL  VETERINARIANS 

COMMON  CAUSE  

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  

CENTRAL  GULF  LINES.  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  RECYCLING  INDUSTRIES,  IC 

JOHN  TUDOR 


•ARCH  Of  DIMES  BIRTH  MFECTS  FOUNDATION _ 

UUICK  MCHOSE  t  CHARLES  (FOR  FOSS  LAUNCH  t  TU6  COMMNY;  KBS  «ASM 
LINE) 

WtSTERN  PIONEER,  INC „ „ 

OTttS  StRVtt  Oil  I  GAS  CORP 

lOACO,  INC 


NEW  GENERATION  1088Y 

ALUMINUM  ASSN     

CPtx  pacifk:,  INC 

HUCHENG  INTERNATKJNAl  CO 

LEMA  PROPERTIES,  INC       

NATIONAL  PEANUT  GROWERS  GROUP 

RKE  BELT  WAREHOUSE  INC 

SAM  KANE  PACKING  

AMERK^^N  PHROIEUM  INSTITLTTF 

BALLARD  SPAHR  ANDREWS  6  INGiRSOU.. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDISON  CO 

AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSN . 

NATIONAL  CAHLEMENS  ASSN 


MUIGAMATEO  ClOTFRNG  6  TEXTRi  WORKERS  UMON.. 


CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND  Of  THE  WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  PROJta.. 

ClAYMARK  CORTORATKJN  

BLACK  ANO  DECKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANT _ „„ 

PEPSICO,  INC 

P1Z»  HUT.  INC . 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS      — . 

FLORIDA  FRUIT  t  VEGETABLE  ASSN   

NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  FOREIGN  STUMNT  AfFANB.. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  TEMPORARY  SERVICES.  INC..._ 

BMING  COMPANY        

MARINE  ENGINEERS  BENEFOAL  ASSN.. 

PORTOflACOMA     

ROCKCOR  INC      __. 

NATWNAl  ASSN  Of  LfE  UNOtRWRITERS.  ET  AL 

47TH  STREET  PHOTO 

GULF  INIRACOASIAL  CANAl  ASSN 

lEXASGULF  INC _.„ 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  W  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US 

LTV  AEROSPACE  t  MFENSE  CO  

CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH     (FOR  SEARS  ROEBUCK  t  CO)- 
OCQHNTAL  CHEMICAL  CORP.. 
NABGCO  BRANDS.  INC 

AMERICAN  LEGION  

AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  SERVK3S  ASSN _. 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  MC 

AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSN  

nNNECO  INC     „ 

AaWCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

AMERICAN  METAL  DHEnORS  MANUFACTUNBB,  MC... 

AUTO  INTERNACXJNAL  ASSN _.., 

COALITK)N  Of  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS 

SPECIALTY  EQUIPMENT  MARKET  ASSN 

AMERICAN  MALTING  BARLEY  ASSN.  MC 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  1  TELEGRAPH  CO 

SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN _ 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTt „ 

US  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  

AHERKAH  COUNOl  Of  LIFE  INSURANU,  INC 

MINERAL  EXPIORATBN  COALITION  INC 


US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITiniONS... 
AMERICAN  NUaEAR  ENERGY  COUNQl.... 

POTOMAC  ELECTRC  POWER  CO 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE.  INC — 

GEORGIA  PACIFC  CORP       

E  I  DU  PONT  H  NEMOURS  t  CO . 
E.I  OU  PONT  OE  NEMOURS  I  CO 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 


AMALGAMATED  TRANSn  UNION,  AFl^ 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN„ 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE    

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS,  MC 


Rmipn 


3^*950 
3.177  65 
11.24900 


964.50 

■"■■iioVdo 

1.000.00 


3M.0O 


2,50000 

3.00000 
10,50000 


W6,I5 


6.500.00 
1,00000 


1606 
5,22504 
2,92500 
3.500.00 
3,50000 


2.75000 


534.60 


4J0O.0O 
4.500.00 


99.56 


3.750.00 
4,41013 
1,000.00 
11205 
5,000.00 
3,430.50 


140.79 


3.00000 

60000 

1.00000 


2.00000 
1.00000 
97500 
1,62500 
1,125.00 


450.00 

'2'.'soo.iio 

1,20000 
35000 
250  OO 

6J60.W 


3.136.64 


3J0Q.OO 


1.20000 

l.SOOOO 
6000 


4.125.00 

1.267.53 

lOOJt 


170.00 

5,00000 

6000 

IJOOOO 


EipemMuits 


246^ 

142097 


6500 
"45.M 


900  00 

100  00 

2,497  30 

■"'nijii 

■l,'66b« 


30660 


64  90 

73  96 

166  50 

8.50000 

3  30 


10063 


11100 


14  00 


1.50000 
132  57 


15,891  39 

i\m 


5500 

150  00 
350  00 
75000 
8500 
10000 


45000 

45000 

3,25000 

45000 


20266 

""12566 

1.21516 

59  50 

4000 

1520 


60670 


36102 


11796 
.,...,„^ 


109(0 


October  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


29941 


Oigvuitm  or  Indnnduil  Filing 


ORKSIOPHER  MONEK.  1957  E  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MICHAEL  MONRONEY.  1000  WILSON  BlVD  ,  #2700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

NANCY  JACKS  MONTGOMERY.  1601  DUKE  STREr  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

STEVEN  M  MOOWE.  910  16TH  ST ,  NW,  #302  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

IAME5  P  MOONEY.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -.. 

MARILYN  MOONEY,  1701  PT".s"'   ■"■ '  J.'"'  '   v*    i'-r  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

»JW  J  MOORE,  1667  K  r    ■-*    -       f.i  —      >.    ■     :i006 

AfllOS  MOORE  nOlCOKS-  :,  s      -*    --       aV^HINGTONK  20036 

■  ULH       ■    w  .  .(    3003  BUT'Lf'-        •'      ;.'-.'  

•  *     -   .    M...    840  NORTH  LA'         -      -.  :i.„ ™ 

w     ■"       "■-;    10  DORRANCl  -  -         -   .      n      ■  

•  •  "A  INC.  475  RIVERSIOl  D8  .  #23S  N[*  YORK  NY  10115.. 


555  NEW  JERSEY  AVE .  NW.  #880  WASHINGTON  X  20001.. 

AS   1920  N  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

1925  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


JOHN  MORON,  .„.      .    ,  _       _   .       . 

MORGAN  LEWIS  i  BOCKIUS,  SUITE  800  NORTH  1800  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
Do - 

Do '""'~'~""~'"ZZZZ'"Z!Z!ZZZZZ'ZZZ'~Z!!ZZ!Z. — 

-••"  -V' v-r'/v  •"  iiTH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

V  .  ■•  K  A  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE   NW,  #354  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

V  V  -^  PLAZA  I  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19113 

^        «  -'Jl  STREET  NW   #906  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

V  ^  1957  £  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

-  -3  CONNECTKin  AVE    NW,  #1130  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

*   ;'*T8k>  MMRIS,  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

"  iRRISON  t  fOERSTER.  2000  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do  

Do 

JAMES  MORRISON  21  DUPONT  QRCU.  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _. 

WIUIAM  C  MORRISON,  2001  NORTH  ADAMS  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 — _.„. 

VALERIE  T  MORSE.  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVI ,  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003. 


FRANK  D  M0RUZ2I   1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY.  #500  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

GEORGE  R  MOSES.  1518  R  ST.  NW,  #202  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 

Do 

RUSSELL  N  MOSHER.  950  N  GLEBE  RO.  #160  ARUNGTON  VA  22203 

Sa  MOSHER.  1660  I  ST.  NW.  #215  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MOSS  ASSOCIATES.  INC,  2450  VIRGINIA  AVE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037.. 
DOROTHY  J  MOSS,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005... 
JOE  MOSS.  PO  BOX  2159  DALLAS  TX  75221 


GERALD  J  MOSSINGHOfF.  1100  15TH  STRER,  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

LYNN  E  MOTE.  1015  15TH  ST,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20005 - -.. 

BETH  MOTEN,  2020  K  STREET,  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC,  1600  EYE  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

KJHN  J  MOTLEY,  600  MARYLAND  AVE  .  SW.  #695  WASHINGTON  X  20024 .-..._ _. 

MOTOR  ANO  EQUIPMENT  MANUfACTURERS  ASSOCIATION,  1120  19TH  ST .  NW.  #333  WASHINGTON  X  20036., 

MOTOR  VEHCLE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  U  S  ,  INC.  300  NEW  CENTER  BLX  DETROIT  Ml  48202 

WetRT  N  Mono  1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20OO6 

MUDGE  ROSE  GUTHRIE  ALEXANKR  t  FERNDON.  2121  K  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

Do  — ~— 

JAMES  S  MUlHERN.  1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

CHRISTINE  ANN  MUUCK.  3600  S  YOSEMITE   #830  XNVER  CO  80237 

RKHARD  J  MUUER.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ALBERT  E  MULLIN  )R  ,  111  POWDERMILL  RD   (B79)  MAYNARD  MA  01754 

TRAa  MUUM.  1000  (»INEnia/T  AVE ,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

ROBERT  J  MULUNS.  SUITE  202  W  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

W  H  L  MULLINS,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #1000  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

MULTIFAMIIY  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  2550  M  ST .  NW,  #100  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

DONNA  I  MUNDY  2211  CONGRESS  STREO  PORTLAND  ME  04122 


Einptoya/aient 


RcCS9t5 


ASSOCUTED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA.. 

TRW,  INC 

SOOETY  Of  AMERICAN  aORKTS 

FEDERATION  Of  AMERICAN  CONTROLLED  SHIPPING.. 

NATIONAL  CABLE  HLEVISION  ASSN  INC 

E  I  OU  PW'  •■■'  I'M""!!?  i  CO 

SANTA  F(  !S  .    -        ■.      

AMERICAN  ■  i       MIS    aCTURERS  INSTITUTi 

WASHMANAuiMtx     ^ 

AMERICAN  HOSP'Ui  ASSN   

GREATER  PROVlDtNCl  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE 


CONGOLEUM  CORPORATION.. 

AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS.. 
COMM 

BU--  s 
CCiMw 


iWORKERS  OF  AMERICA... 

•:|N 

"ABU.. 


.AP  FORMATKW  THROUGH  DIVIDEND  REINVESTMENT.. 

JRALGASCO 

NAIivNA.  k.^  Jf  REALTORS „.,„. 

SOCIETY  Of  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY,, 


ME"''" 
AS' 
Si     • 

SH-- 

a">- 

Nf    s 

RC  N- 
B.  N 
ML' 


•">"■■'  >,  CO,  INC. 


•M  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA.. 

NATIONAI  BANK 


-tRSASSN.. 

JND.  INC 

sAi  SECURITTf 

-M. RIGA.  INC.. 


BENLFICUL  MANAGLMLNT  CORF  OF  AMERCA...... 

ITALIAN  ADVANCED  INDUSTRIES  INC „., 

M/ACOM.  INC 

IRW,  INt 

ARJEJnCAN  BOILER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  INC.. 

CROWN  ZELLERBACH  CORPORATION „„. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSN  . 

AMERICAN  PETROflNA.  INC 

PHARMACUETICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .. 

MTERNORTH 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEKRAL  EMPLOYEES 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  Of  INDEPENKNT  BUSINESS.... 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS.. 


DANIEL  J  MURPHY  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007.. 

EDWARD  L  MURPHY  2139  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

LESTER  L  MURPHY  IR ,  PO  BOX  4267  TOPEKA  KS  66604 

PAUL  T  MURPHY  900  17TH  ST  ,  NW  #514  WASHINGTON  X  20006 -... 

RCHARD  F  MURPHY   1313  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005., 


BA' 
JA> 
NA 

»■:■ 
c- 

Dt     ;  .    -'v  ■.■ 

Nf    s;,  -     ;     V 
FA-v  ■  ,; 

GENIKA;  L'YNAWIti 


COOPERATIVE 

•-■      -'.  ASSN 

■.:„„iiS  FEDERATION.. 

riOClATES,  INC 

•ATKX 

■  f^oooRATlON 

V-     is^SASSN.. 


UNOOO 


200.00 

SJ75.00 

9300 

1.000  00 

48075 
5M0.00 


1(1.09 
1.000.00 


2J45il0 
3,775.00 


1,750.00 
•jjjjjjijjj 


337.50 

2.827  00 

87500 

750.00 

"2,'i66.M 
900.00 


900.00 
25.00 


Eioeoditms 


40.50 

1,111.00 

(31.45 


1(1.09 
22513 


26.56 


ISOJR 


1M0.00 


2,000.00 
6.630.00 
13,726.12 
2.250.00 


CfMlPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA... 


WILLIAM  I  MURPHY  JR,  BARREH  MONTGORkRY  t  MURPHY  2555  H  STREH.  NW,  #100  WASHKTON  K  20037 _ 

yiZZZZZZI^Z~"~II^ZZZ!Z"ZZ"ZZZZlLl - 

DoZiziz™r.r.izzizz~r.;;z'.!!zz; 

oo'''Z"""!""'''"!!""""'I"'~I"'''Z!!!IZ"ZZ~.™!" 

MURRAY  6  SCHEER,  2550  M  ST ,  NW,  #695  WASWNGTON  X  20037 - 

Do 


Do.. 
Do,. 
Do,. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


DANIEL  H  MURRAY,  1828  L  STRED.  M  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ^^. ^_^„ 

(»ROON  L  MURRAY,  1911  JEFFERSAn  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #1002  ARUNGTON  VA  22201.. 

JAMES  E  MURRAY,  ONE  FARRAGUT  SQUARE  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

UWRENa  P  MUTTER  6849  OLD  DOMINin^    -«      -v  .=  

FRED  1  MUTZ  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NO  *-      ■■      ^'        36 — _~ 

PAULJ  MYER,  USOITTHSTNW,  IITH    .a-  *'  -n    .*    ■   20036 

GARY  D  MYERS  1015  18TH  STREO  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036 


TIMOTHY  D  NAEGELE  (  ASSOCIATES,  185C  K  STREH,  NW,  #1280  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 
ALAN  Y  NARALIN,  115C  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

STEPHEN  MNAGLER  533  SOUTH  AVENUE  WEST  WESTFlELB'lijb76M,:.'.::ZZZZZZ 

PETER  A  HALEWAJK,  4  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  1004JL. .^.-■•..-■- 

JOHN  L  NAPIER  NAPIER  AND  JENNINGS  PO  DRAWER  995  BENNETTSVIILE  SC  29512 _... 

karen'^j  haroi.  THREE  embarcaoero  knter  SAN  FRAMoax)  ca  MiTi.",:::!:;::!!!™ 

in«>.  'fBANTiV  NASH  JR    214  MASSACHUSm  AVE .  NE,'  #42()  WASHINGraN"ilC"26o62  II 

.-.s  s:NAN  455  FIFTH  ».•.>.■*■  «»  NY  10016 _ 

-1-  s-     an   1750  K  ST    N*  *i,     ■.      ^  DC  20006  

.,.M  s    s;     IK   4?J    fA.M  *         *      ••>  CHASE  MD  20815 

■N  Uii  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 


UNION  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO ^■...„..„..... 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBUC  COIMIIUIflCATIONS  IKTU  MC  (FOR:  REPUBLIC  OF  TURKEY).. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

KANSAS  EliCTRK  COOPERATIVES,  INC 

NATIONAL  FORECN  TRADE  COUNCIL  INC 

SERVCE  EMPLOYEES  INTl  UNION,  AfL<» _ — 

AMFSON  rtMFNT  TRADE  ALLIANCE,  INC - 

AS'.  ■  '•    •<    -  jREYHOUND  TRACK  OPERATORS  OF  AMERO 

Z<-'*  A    W"    ACTURERSASSN 

Dli,l>,:.N  onAfiSO  i  MORIN „ -.. 

FtOERAIlD  cost  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

NATURAl  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN ., 

Or^NN"P  I  trr,Tt-^''     

Av  .  ^N      tMW        MOANY _ ____- 

C„.M.A    i*is_  ;  ■   .  i^  ASSN 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKLl.  bl  PAUL  S  PAOft  RAHROAOS 

ClEVftANO  CUFFS  IRON  CO 

CONNECTICUT  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MOUSIRY  COUNOL  FOR  TANGIBLE  ASSETS 

WON  ORE  LESSORS  ASSN.  INC 

LTV  CORPORATION - 

MA  Ji  -      ■-    MLITUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  00 

H.     ■-    -  ■>        JFE 

NA.:;jN.A_  ::.j.Ni.SS  AIRCRAH  ASSN 

NAIIONAL  COUNCIL  Of  COAL  LESSORS 

NEW  EMGIAND  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

f^HH  Mimiji  iic{  iNSURANa  CO 

5/.1     is         .AS  ASSN -.. 

c-     •  s     mmdncahonscorp.. 


'Nwv  PRODUCTS  DIV... 
M'CHEU  l  PETTY 
X  ••    COS.  ETAL). 
-  -    .DERSASSN 


(FOR    NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SMAU 


AM'-  J.S  -;s'  •■■   ■- 
Ay...  j.>,  -■<  i.^A  ' 

m':..m  INSTITUTE.. 

BAYBANKS  INC 


,  CO.  INC.. 


3,172i5 
250.00 
114i8 

2.000.00 
15,000.00 
250.00 
9,408.00 
2,000.00 


750.00 

350.00 

4.250.00 


5.000.00 
1.000.00 


1.800.00 


SOOJO 


2tm 

400.00 


250.00 
500.00 
450.00 
250.00 
450.00 
SOOJX) 
SOOJIO 
SOOJO 


125.00 


13.726.12 

200.00 

3J)12J5 

3,172i5 

"""nbS 


2.0(6.63 
105.00 


25.00 


65630 
10,000.00 
2,53071 


((7.00 
436J4 


nao 


soojn 
soo«> 

JuO.OO 

20,79800 

100.00 


1.S0O.0O 


4J00JI0 


NW,  #710  WASHINGTON  X  20036 
.,      -       «      .i    ^L.J^O   1275  K  STREH,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20005..- 

•^      -N  --KJC  SCHOOLS,  INC  335  LOCUST  ST  PITTSBURGH  PA  15218 

-    s      ■     s     -v      SERVOS  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22151 

Aiy,  ij.  AiK    KAr-...  SPEOAIISTS,  WHEATON  PUUA  NORTH.  #415  WHtAION  MO  20902.. 


KOTEEN  i  NAHALIN  (FOR;  AlASOOM.  INC) 

KOTEEN  t  NAHAUN  (FOR  TELEPHONE  t  DATA  SYSTEMS,  MC) 

PATLEX  CORPORATION 

cofpfi  w^n  *  nnm»  exchange,  inc 

M     M        -  *-      /:[RS  ASSNOf  AMERCA-MC 

Oi    ,  *    s  VV   .  iJN  

U^^-.M^  uv-.u  bkOWN  i  ENERSEN  (fOR  AMFAC,  INCJ 

MCCUTCHEN  XYLE  BROWN  t  ENERSEN  (FOR  CASTU  t  COOKE,  MC) , 

MILLIKEN  J  CO  

Nr*  .-p,  -  :  IC  uBRARY -_ 

F-     V--'     s    INSTITUTE 

AW  -  ;i  s     -  A.  UMON 


9,923.11 


10,000.00 
11,70000 


ijmn 

5.021.00 
750.00 
400.00 

6AO.0( 


44.450.00 
l,469i4 
2.94153 


51(.$2 


206.00 
■'■'3i3.K 

TuoJo 


24151 
6X0.00 


9,143.76 
4^5339 
2,706.54 
(.11616 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


'MM 
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October  31,  1985 


Ortmnlm  a  individuil  Fitoi( 


NAIIONAl  ASSN  Of  AIRCMH  i  CO«t»IUNI«TIW(S  SUPdlERS,  INC.  ?M;1  MADISON  lORRANCf  CA  90505 .... 

NATIONAI.  ASSN  Of  BtVfRAGf  IMPWTERS.  1025  VfRMONI  AVENUE.  NW.  #1205  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NArntUl  ASSN  Of  CHAIN  DRUG  STOES,  INC  PO  BOX  14U-D49  AlEXANORIA  VA  22313 

NATIONAI.  ASSN  Of  fEDfRAl  VtTEIIINADIANS,  1522  K  ST .  NW.  #836  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  HOMES  F0«  CHILDHf N.  C/O  TAlCOn   MCCABE  i  ASSOOAIES  600  MAKVIANO  A« .  SW,  302  W 
WING  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  INSURANCE  BRO«RS.  INC   1401  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  #;20  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

NATWttAl  ASSN  Of  MANUfACTURERS,  in6  f  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  MARGARINE  MfGRS,  1625  I  ST    NW,  #1024  A  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  PENSION  CONSULTANTS  t  ADMINISTRATORS  INC  359  E  PACES  FERRY  RO.  Mt  ATWKTA  GA  30305... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  PlUMBING-HEAIlNtCOOlINC  CONTRACTORS,  PO  BOX  6«08  fAllS  CHURCH  VA  22046 -. 

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  REAL  E^AIE  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS  INC,  1101  UTH  ST,  NW   #'00  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  STEVEDORES.  2011  I  STREET,  NW,  #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20006         

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  TEMPORARY  SERVKES,  INC,  119  SOUTH  SAINT  ASAfU  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  TRUCK  STOP  Of^RATORS.  INC,  1199  N  FAIRfAX  STREET   #801  AlEXANDRU  VA  22314 

NATIONAL  AUDIO  VISUAL  ASSOCIATION,  3150  SfWNG  SI  FAIRfAX  VA  22031  

NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNOl.  1155  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NATIONAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAH  ASSN,  1200  18TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .^. 

NATIONAI  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC.  U24  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 ...- 

NATIONAI  CAHLEMENS  ASSN.  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW   #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

NATIOtW.  CITIZENS  COMMUNICATIONS  LOBBY,  PO  BOX  1876  WWA  OITY  lA  52244    - 

NATIOtlAl  COAL  ASSN,  1130  1/TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


NATIONAI  CO«IM  ON  SMALL  ISSUE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOfHIENT  BONOS  BOX  1.  900  SOUTH  1800  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON 
DC  20036 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE,  INC,  SUITE  202  WEST  WING  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

NATIONAI  COnON  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA,  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  TN  38182  ^.;^i ~ 

NATIONAI  COUNOl  Of  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYERS,  499  S  CAPITOl  ST.  SW  #411  oWiHGTON  DC  20003 „. 

NATIONAI  EDUCATION  ASSN,  1201  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATIONAI  ELECTRICAL  MFGRS  ASSN,  2101  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  ?003;  ,     ^.._...;_,^^ 

NATIONAI  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES,  2020  K  ST    NW   #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -...- 

NATIONAI  FEDERATION  Of  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS,  150  W  20TH  AVE  SAN  MATEO  CA  94403 ~. 

NATIONAI  FERTILIZER  SOLUTIONS  ASSN.  8823  NORTH  INDUSTRIAL  ROAD  PEORIA  II  61615 -.. 

NATIONAI  FOOO  PROCtSSORS  ASSN  1401  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  #400  WASHIHGION  K  20005 ._. 

NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNCIL  INC   100  EAST  42ND  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOl? — 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  t  FEED  ASSN,  725  IbTH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005  . 

NATIONAI  GRANGE,  1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSN  OF  THE  U  S    ONE  IWSSACHUSfnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

NATIONAI  HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ASSN,  PO  BOX  946  HOllY  HILL  FL  32017     ....... 

NATIONAI  INDUSTRIAL  TRANSPORIAIWN  LEAGUE,  1090  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  #410  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 


NATIONAL  KNITWEAR  i  SPORTSWEAR  ASSN  386  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH  NEW  YORK  NY  10016, 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  Of  POSTMASTERS  OF  THE  U  S    1023  NORTH  ROYAL  STREET  ALEXANORIA  VA  22314 

NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FED,  1840  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22201  

NATIONAL  MULII  HOUSING  COUNCIL,  1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW,  #620  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

NATIONAL  OfflCE  MACHINE  DCALERS  ASSN,  810  LIVELY  BLVO    PO  BOX  707  WOOD  DALE  IL  60191 

NATIONAL  PEACH  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  1085  MARTINSBURG  WV  25401      

NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN,  8100  OAK  ST  DUNN  LOSING  VA  22027 ~ 

NATIONAI  PUBLIC  AffAIRS  CORP  900  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NATIONAL  REALTY  COMMITTEE,  1250  CONNEOICUT  AVE    NW,  #303  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSN,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO  WORK  COMM,  8001  BRAOOOCK  HD    #600  SMINGFIELD  VA  22160   

NATIONAI  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOftRATWE  ASSN,  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C36 

NATIONAL  RURAL  LETTER  CARRIERS'  ASSN,  1448  DUKE  SI .  #100  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314    

NATIONAL  SECURITY  TRADERS  ASSN  INC,  ONE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER,  #4511  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOa 

NATIONAI  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSN,  1604  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

NATIONAI  SOCIETY  Of  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINtERS.  1420  KING  STREn  AlEXANDRU  VA  22314 

NATKJNAl  son  DRINK  ASSN.  1101  I6TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — 

NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN,  2626  PENNSYIVANW  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 „., 

NATIONAL  TIRE  DEALERS  i  RTREAOERS  ASSN,  1250  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAFTTAL  ASSOCIATION,  1655  N  FORI  MEYER  DR ,  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

NATIONAI  WATER  WELL  ASSN,  500  W  WILSON  BRIDGE  ROAO  WORTHINGTON  OH  43085  . ... 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS'  ASSN.  201  PARK  WASHINGTON  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  220«„ 

KAREN  I  NEALE.  2501  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  

JEFFREY  NEDELMAN  1010  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 „ „.„ 

HEiu.  i  amfua.  iie.  900  i/ih  si.  nw,  #400  Washington  oc  20006 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


NELSON  t  YUDW,  1707  H  ST  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CAROLYN  B  NELSON   #2  MrR0(1.EX  DR  ,  SUITE  500  BIRMINGHAM  Al  35209 _. 

SAMUEL  B  NEMIROW   1818  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NETWORK.  806  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20018 — 

E  WHN  NEUMANN.  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVt,  NW,  #820  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NEW  YORK  COMM  Of  INTl  CONIM  Of  PASSENGER  LINES  74  TRINITY  PIAO  NEW  YORK  NY  I0OC6 _. 

LESUE  f  NfWCOMtR.  226  W  RITTENHOUSi  SQUARE  PHILAOELPHW  PA  19103 . 

NEWMAN  I  H01T2INGER.  PC  ,  1615  I  ST ,  tlW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 „ 

NICHOLAS  JOHN  NK3«lS,  1620  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 —. 

THOMAS  NWULS.  1101  14TH  STREET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

PATRICIA  I  NIGHSWANDER.  3700  ALBEMARLE  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

PATRICK  )  NIIAN  817  14IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005        ^i^^^... 

NISSAN  MOTOR  CORPORATION  IN  U  S  A    1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #70?  WASWUGTOII  K  20001.. 

PntR  NOLON,  503  QUEEN  STREET  EAST  SAKLI  STE  MARIE  ONTARIO  CANADA  PSA  5P2 

M,  IMWSIRI^S.  INC.  1230  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERCAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10O20 

JOHN  L  NOeiE,  ONE  AMERICAN  PIA2A  EV/WSTON  IL  60201         

BARBARA  0  N(iKRA.  955  L  ENfANI  PIA2A,  SW  #905  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 ,. 

A  AUAN  N0(,  1«2«  L  STREET,  NW  #710  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  W  NOIAN,  1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WALKER  F  NOLAN,  1111  19TH  ST    NW  m  H   WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

H  CHRISTOfWR  NOLOE,  2501  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  . 


Imitinti/Omi 


wnilNAnOIM.  COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTMES  ASSN .. 


WtSTMGHOUSE  ElKTRK  CORP. 


QKHCAl  MANUFACnnSRS  ASSN.  INC 

GROaRY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERCA.  Mt 

ARAB  REPUBLIC  Of  EGYPT  

DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  Of  SUDAN 

HASHEMITE  KINGDOM  Of  JORDAN 


RkcvIs 


MO  00 


71.461.23 


1,000.00 
3.IM54 


3.25000 


340.73t74 
3J13.S0 


25.267.24 


1.254J4I.07 


41.34612 

2.25000 

163.61317 

2.11020 

20,35691 

20.11645 
1,64015 
1,43910 

41,22603 


11,700.00 
711.73950 


12.000.00 
USOOO 


U,901.16 


300.00 
3.29690 

Ti5936 


I5JN.00 

"srooodo 

12.50000 


i563.00 


6.000.00 
46500 

152  44 
110.00000 


INnRNATKMAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SATUUTE  ORGANUATDN.. 

KINGDOM  Of  MOROCCO ~. 

BUS  TRANSIT  CAUCUS 

METROfWITAN  PROI^RTIES.  INC ~. 

LYWS  BROS  STEAMSHIP  CO.  IMC...- 


BALTIMORE  GAS  (  ELECTRIC  CO.. 


PHILADELPHIA  NATKJNAL  BANK. 

UTIUTY  NUaEAR  WASTE  MANAGEMCNT  GROUP.. 


AMERICAN  INST  Of  CERTIflED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT.. 

AMERCAN  NURSES  ASSN  

NATIONAL  TREASURY  EMPLOYEES  UNION.. 
AMERICAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNION.  AHOO.. 


CHARLES  M  NOONE.  490  L  ENFANI  PIA2A  EAST,  SW  #3306  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.. 

JAMES  0  E  NORELL.  733  15IH  ST .  NW  WMHINGTON  DC  20005 

W  ;"0C  StAGSVILLE  TX  75159  

,*  *,i     s,     n  DC  20006 


WILUE  ERVINE  NORMAN  'C 
JULIA  J  NORRELL.  18-    ■ 
NORTH  AMERCAN  EXP  ■ 
NORTH  AMERICAN  IElt-.«V  ^ 
EVANS  W  NORTH,  1216  IbiH 
NORTHEAST  UTILITIES  SERVKf 

MARY  JANE  NORVIILE.  600  MA/i.^..„  .... .,  , ;™-ii- ;iiii- 

NOSSAMAN  GUTHNER  KNOX  t  ELLIOTT,  1140  19TH  ST.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 
Do 

S::;::::::;::::::::;:i::::q:::::::::::::::::;:;z:::;:::ii=^^ 


17  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #1175  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 

>  .AIION  2000  M  ST    NW,  #550  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

■HINGTON  DC  20036 

-ERLIN  a  06037  

SW,  #695  WASHINGTON  K  20024., 


Ot.. 

Do.. 


MICHAEL  NOVELU  3012  CAMBRIDGE  PIAK,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

P  MICHAEL  NUGENI  SUITE  1300,  NORTH  lOVftR  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20004 — 

CYNTHIA  H  NULL,  1200  IHH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^ 

RALPH  D  NURNBERGER,  500  NORTH  CAPITOl  STREn  NW.  #300  WASHINCION  K  20001 

CD  NYBERG,  PO  BOX  800  AUSTIN  MN  55912 

GEORGE  O'BEA  IR    815  16TH  ST  ,  NW,  #304  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

COUMAN  C  OBRIEH,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE  ,  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 


JOHN  f  O'BRIEN  CONNECTICUT  PETROIEUM  COUNOL  410  ASYLUM  ST  HARTFORD  CT  06103.. 
MARY  EILEEN  O'BRIEN.  1800  M  SI ,  NW,  SUITE  710  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ 


ALGOMA  STEEL  CORP  LTD 


AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  SUfnY  CORP.. 
AMERICAN  HONDA  MOTOR  CO,  MC... 

CHESEBROUGHPONOS  INC 

FLEET  RESERVE  ASSN 
EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 


CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  INC 

NATIONAI  ASSN  Of  SMAU  BUSINESS  NNESIMQir  COS... 
LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP _ „ 


AMERICAN  COUNCH.  Of  UR  MSWMNCE.  K.. 


NATnW.  FEO  or  MOEPENOENT  BUSINESS.. 
AETNA  UfE  1  CASUAITY. 


CAUFORMA  STUDENT  LOAN  FINANCE  CORP 

HEUONETICS.  INC  

INSURANO  ASSOCWTCN  Of  CONNECTICUT 

NATIONAI  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS  ASSN 

SOUTHERN  CAUfORNIA  EDISON  

PAOFIC  POTOMAC  SERVICES    

ELECTRONC  DATA  SYSHMS  CORPORATION .•:v™:2:". 

FEHRATION  Of  BEHAVIORAL  PSYCHOIOGCIIL  t  OOGNnWE  SOBCB.. 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  PUBLIC  AFfAIRS  COMM 

GEO  A  HORMELiOO 

UNITED  PAKRWORWRS  INTL  UNION 

U  S  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTWNS. 

AMERICAN  PETROIEUM  INSTITUTE 

I  DOW  CORNING  CORPORATION 


55,00000 
30.03000 


1.575.00 


EjipeMttufts 


29.39090 
105.00 


1.00000 
5.14396 
9.000.00 
10,29147 

■■■ijbbdb 


15000 

20000 
1.50000 

10000 
5.323  00 

750  OO 
1,200.00 


5.32500 


25,57500 


2.25000 

2.00000 

17500 

2.40000 

wo'oo 


16000 

1500 

ll,7e3W 


9,030.50 


1.91112 


12.905  51 

33  98 

2.550  00 

500  00 
71,461 23 


505  60 
3.868  54 
15.197  04 
2.130  00 


4.50531 

3.39350 


25.267  24 
4.00000 


14,80061 


U,346 12 

moo 

163.613  17 

2.10020 

20.35691 

20,18645 

1,64085 

1.43910 

41,22603 

10000 

18.70000 

5U 


11,27395 


40.11000 
13.90116 
6,72511 


3,29690 
3.26500 
8.159  36 
3.577  35 
20.06500 
4.37500 
1,02297 
10.10000 
13,43553 
13,418 13 
6,563  00 


6.00000 
5719 


2.10000 


1.25000 
4,704  50 
IJOOOO 


27,00261 
2,512.57 


1.23/  50 
31013 
107  70 

2.06563 

ma 

10337  50 

1000 

11793 

602  56 


60108 
10200 
122.25 


25,57500 


1.47619 
20000 
400  OO 
87  50 

\.mw 
200  do 


20000 
73121 

Ti'ob 
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Ofgani:atiw  oi  Indnndiui  Filmg 


RAYMOND  V  O'BRIEN   1600  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROSEMARY  L  O'BRIEN,  2550  M  ST  ,  NW  #640  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

THOMAS  H  O'BRIEN  2600  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

SHANNON  OCHESTER,  122  C  STREET,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20001  

JAMES  I  OCONNELL,  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2«»4     .         ......^...........~.^... 

RCHARO  I  0  CONNELL  RICHARD  I  0  CONNEU  t  ASSOOAIES,  INC  3208  TRAVEUR  STREET  FAIRFAX  VA  22030.. 

lERRENCE  M  OCONNELL  II    444  N  CAPITbl  SmETr#7li  WAWINGTON  X  2iJ0br:ii;i;;i";i"III-... 

WILLIAM  B  OCONNELL,  HI  EAST  WACKER  DR  CHICAGO  IL  60601 

CCONNOR  i  HANNAN   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do _ 


Do,. 
Do,, 
Do,.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do,., 
Do  „ 
Do,,, 
Do,, 
Do., 
Do,,. 
Oo„. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Oo... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


GEORGE  E  OtONNOR.  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

IAN  O'CONNOR  711  EAST  MAIN  STREO  EOGEWATER  NJ  08807  );^--~iiii-;^-;.^^;:;j- 

PATRICKC  OCONNOR  KENT  t  OCONNOR.  INC  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,,  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 
Do „ - • 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


GRADY  OCUMMINGS  HI,  PO  BOX  653  BROOKLYN  NY  11240 

JOHN  B  ODAY  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  !  nW;  #590  WAWiNGTON  OC'2d006 

PAUL  I  ODAY   1150  17TH  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

THOMAS  A  ODAY,  1629  K  ST  ,  NW  #1010  WASHINGTON  0C2000^,. 

ASHION  I  ODONNELL  50  BEALE  ST .  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCKOOCA  94119^ 

JAMES  W  ODONNELL,  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW.  #950  WASHINGTON  X  20005 - 

DANIEL  )  OGRAOY  815  16TH  STREET  NW.  #408  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JANE  OGRAOY  815  16TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

TERRI  OGRAOY   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BARBARA  E  OHARA.  4400  MACARTHUR  BLVD ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?JM'---;;sxv«,--i"-SSi-i--- 
0  KEEFE  ASHENKN  LYONS  i  WARD,  ONE  FIRST  NATONAL  PIA2A    SUITE  5100  CHICAGO  II  60603... 

KATHLEEN  OLLARY,  1250  EYE  ST ,  NW.  #703  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

OMELVENY  (  MYERS,  1800  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do. .„.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


S*JWH  E  O'NEl,  1600  M  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ...„..^...... 

DNIILL  AND  KpC,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW.  #1110  WASHINGTON  X  20036., 

Do., 


Do... 
Do... 
Oo... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo- 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do,. 


DONALD  K  O'NEILL.  1000  WILSON  BLVD  .  #2600  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

^EPH  P  0-NEIU  1616  H  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

rV'^J  nmE  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

M  'DIANE  O-TOOLE   1000  WILSON  BLVO    #2300  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 _.. 

STEPHEN  E  0100U,  1660  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

JANA  R  OAKLEY   1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PAUL  C  OAKLEY   1920  L  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HARRY  R  OBIEY,  MELLON  SQUARE  P(TTS8URGH  PilWSO^..  _^... 

KIM  M  OBOZ   1819  L  STREO  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

LARRY  A  OOAY     000  M  ST ,  NW,  #500  W»SH»IGTgNX  20036 

TWMAS  J  OOEN.  1840  WILSON  BOUUV»ROARlll«roN  VA  22^^^ 
BRAOfORO  C  OELMAN,  900  17IH  STREH,  NW.  #508  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 

NEIL  H  OFFEN   1730  M  SI    HW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  ^  ,^v, 

DONALD  GOGilVIE   1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


Empkycf/Clieiil 


INTERN,*  TKJNAL  TELEPHONE  t  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATBN.. 

Cf  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

HARRIS  CORPORATXJN 

CONCERNED  WOMEN  FOR  AMERICA 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 

CHOCOLATE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  THE  USA 

NATIONAI  CONFECTIONERS  ASSN  Of  THE  US 

KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRK  CORP).. 

US  LEAGUE  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS. 

AMERK>N  BUS  ASSN 

AMERKAN  CLINICAL  LABORATORY  ASSN 

AMERKAN  FAMILY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO . 


Receipts 


AMERKAN  INST  Of  CERTIFIED  PUBUC  ACCOUNTANTS.. 

AMERCAN  INSURANO  ASSN 

AMERCAN  SOC  Of  ASSOOATION  EJCECUTIVES....- 

AMERCAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  i  ACaSSORIES  ASSN 

CENTER  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  EDOCATKIN 

CHEMWASTE 

CITY  Of  MINNEAPOLIS 

CNA  INSURANCE 

OOCA«)LA  COMPANY 

CONSaiDATED  RAIL  CORP 

DIMENSKJNS  INC 


ELECTRONC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION . 

EMBASSY  Of  ECUADOR 

GLASS  PACKAGING  INSITTUTE 

HEALTH  CARE  FINANaNG  STUDY  GROUP 

HENNEPIN  COUNTY 

HISTORC  LANDMARKS  FOR  LIVING 

HOLES  MEXICANOS.  S.A 

INDUSTRIAS  NEGROMEX,  SA  DE  C  V 

INSURANCE  ASSN  Of  CONNECTCUT 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

J,  C  PENNEY  CO,  INC 

XNNT  COMM  OF  KNIIWEAR  ASSOCIATKMS.. 
MERCEMS.eENZ  OF  NORTH  AMERCA,  INC.. 

MERRIU  LYNCH  I  CO.  INC 

MEXCAN  CEMENT  CHAMBER 

MILLER  t  SCHROEDER  MUNOPALS,  MC..... 

NATKJNAL  APARTMENT  ASSN 

NATIONAL  aUB  ASSN 

OPTCAL  COATING  LABORATORY,  INC 

PAOFC  TELESIS  GROUP 


15000 

50000 

2,50000 

1,00000 

758.50 


21,437.00 
16,14477 
1,25000 


4.60500 
13,481,00 
6,64975 


PRUHNTIAL INSURAMX  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

KBEPH  [  SEAGRAM  t.  SONS,  INC 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

SMnHKUNE  BECKMAN  CORP - — 

US  TUNA  FOUNOATKJN 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  MNTAL  HYGIENISTS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SUPPLY  ASSOOATKJN 

AMERICAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

ASSOCIATION  Of  FOOD  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  FLEET  ADMINISTRATORS,  INC... 

STEEL  TANK  INSTITUTE 

TRANSPORTATION  LAWYERS  ASSOOATKJN 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  POOR  PEOPU 

INSURANa  ECONOMCS  SOOHY  Of  AMERCA- 

MANMADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  INC 

ALLIANCE  Of  AMERICAN  INSURERS 

BECHTEL  NATIONAL,  INC 

AMERCAN  HEALTH  PLANNING  ASSN,. 


FOOO  i  AaiED  SERVCE  TRAKS  MPT.  AFLXK) j^^^;-.... 

AMERCAN  FED  Of  LABOR  i  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZAT«NS.. 

NATIONAI  RIFLE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA — 

AMERICAN  SOC  Of  TRAVEL  AGENTS 

AMERICAN  INVSCO  CORPORATKJN 

COLUMBIA  GAS  DISTRIBUTKJH  COMPANIES 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERCA 

AMAX.  INC 


ASSOOATKIN  Of  TELEPHONE  TELEGRAPH  i  RELATED  TELEMATCS  INDS.. 
HOIDEN  GROUP  INC  (PUBLC  EMPIOYER  BENEFITS  COUNOL) 


rvr-H: 


CORP 

N,  INC.... 
^i^lTUTE.. 
U7MMISSKJN .. 


-        ROGRESIVE  RENTAL  ORGANIZATIONS.. 

*    •<jLAND 

BUR  INDUSTRY  AUIANQ 

gIfQ    Hl^  

OJMMERIWl  UNION  INSilRAiia  COMPANIES 

CONNECTCUT  BANK  I  TRUST  CORP 

CRUISE  AMERCA  LINE,  INC 

Gt*';';  PiTmr.itir.  i,j^titute ~ 

H       N    :«-  ^:UION 

m.--:    .  •.  uts     ■,      -iiGCO 


MI    ,A  jlNERAl  HOSPITAl 

M'    N  3UNDAIKIN 

NOnHVitbitKN  MUTUAL  LIFE „ - — 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  i  CO ~ 

TEXAS  UllLIIIES  SERVCES,  INC ~. - — 

US  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE - 

US  STEEL 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP - 

|j(^  m^  „ „. 

AMERCAN  RETAIL  FEDERATiONl!";;;;;! 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN - 

NORTHROP  CORP 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUfACTURERS -.. 

ASSOOATKJN  Of  AMERCAN  RAILROADS 

MEaON  BANK  N  A  AND  MEUON  NATKJNAL  CORP 

U  S  WEST,  INC ~.^'2::;^'JiJj,"',i^V' 

WOOD  LUCKSINGER  i  EPSTEIN  (FOR  OIAO  THERAPEUTCS,  INC) . 

NATHNAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEMRATXJN 

OW£NS«IRNING  FIBERGIAS  CORPORATKJN 

OBECT  SELLING  ASSOOATION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 


l,700.0C 

14,37497 


5,08143 
3,00000 
2.00000 


EnxnMure 


5000 

3975 

1.49029 


647  39 
257.00 
25710 


2,240JO 


3350.00 
1,550.00 
6,775.00 
3.000  OO 
3,00000 
1,855.00 
2,000.00 
200.00 


1,100.00 
2,540.00 


15,000.W 
11,085.00 
656.00 
1,35700 
13,693  00 
3,29000 
1,437  46 
15,036.00 
23,07665 

'■"iJDbo'diJ 

5,500.00 


0,291.41 


2427.91 
8,26371 
3,528.23 


2.1W.00 


4,252J6 


1,442.96 

4,25296 
1.822  70 


2J0OJ0 


JOOilO 


2,200.00 
384.00 

19,51903 
775.00 
100.00 


3,500.00 


7.80901 
18.800  00 


174.00 


32493 
20547 


140.45 


2.100.00 


1,400.00 
IJOOOO 


15216 
62218 


740110 
1,600.00 
6JOO.0O 

lood'oo' 

109.00 

275.00 

2,000.00 

2,300.00 


4,062.40 


2J00.00 


279.50 


76IJ1 
3,011.71 


500 
2,57640 
1,905.04 


35.97 


!  *  '  ■ 
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HOUSE 


October  SI,  1985 


Otprwitiai  Of  Indniduit  Filmi 


Oil  INVtSTMfNT  INSTITUTE.  TO  BOX  8293  WASHINGTON  DC  20024   

PHILIP  M  0(A.  1919  P(NNSVIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  2000C.. 
MCHAfL  0  OlDAK.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003«..„ 

AIVIN  E  OlIVtR,  725  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O5      _, 

R  Ttfl  OHVER  1050  I'TH  STREO.  NW,  #65C  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

VAN  R  OISIN.  1156  :5TH  ST,  NW.  #1019  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  , 

GERAID  L  OlSON,  PIUSBURV  CENTER.  MS  3771  MINNEATOIIS  MN  55402...._ _ 

RICHARD  C  OlSON.  1313  DOILEY  MADISON  BIVO  MCltAN  VA  22101 

ROY  E  OlSON.  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YOm  NY  10016. 


OlSSON  AND  FRANK.  1029  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

PHIIIP  C  OlSSON.  OlSSON  AND  FRANK  1029  VERMONT  AVE .  NW.  #400  WASHMKTON  DC  2M)0S.. 

CUWK  OHSTAO.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

PHIIIP  C  ONSTAO,  500  WEST  PUTNAM  AVE  GREENWICH  CT  06830      

CASSANDRA  OPPfRMAN.  15837  A  CRABBS  BRANCH  WAY  ROCKVIILE  MD  20155 

THOMAS  1  OPSUT  733  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20OO5  

mm.  0R8AN,  125  BROAO  STREET.  39TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

ABRAHAM  ORlOfSKY  2020  K  ST.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - - ~ 

ELVIRA  J  ORIY   1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DAVID  S  OSTERHOUT   1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

KEVIN  0  on   1776  F  ST'lEf,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      

ROIAND  A  OUELLEnE,  1660  L  SI    NW   #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CLIFF  OUSE   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

GENE  E  OVERBECK   HOI  17TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CATHY  E  OVERLY   1730  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -.. 

OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  1201  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  n036 

lACX  W  OWEN,  444  NORTH  CAPTTOl  ST  ,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

THOMAS  I  OWENS.  PO  BOX  12266  SEAHLE  WA  98102 

WILLIAM  J  OWENS.  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #511  ARLINGTON  VA  2220? 

R  RAY  PAABO,  1667  N  ST .  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 


PACIFIC  MAJiAGEMfNT  DYNAMICS  CORP  910  FIOEIN  RD    #107  SACRAMENTO  CA  95131 

XKL  PACKER   1201  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LEE  W  PAOEN,  PO  SOX  201  TULSA  OK  74102 

HENRY  H  PAIGE  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHN  M  PALATIELLO,  210  liniE  FALLS  STREET  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

HENRY  S  PALAU  201  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22134 

BRADLEY  D  PAIMER.  3238  WYNfORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 - 

PAIUMBO  I  CERRELL.  INC.  1629  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do 

BENJAMIN  I  PAIUMBO,  1629  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C0C — 

Do 

PAN  AMERICAN  SATELLITE  CORP.  460  W  42ND  STREET  4TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10036 

PAPtRBOARO  PACKAGING  COUNCIL.  1101  VERMONT  AVE .  NW,  #411  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 .._. 

G  OtIVERPAPPS  NJ  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  170  W  STATE  ST  TRENTON  NJ  08608 

STEPHEN  )  PARADISE.  1800  K  STREET.  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO6 

HERSCHELL  E  PARENT  460  TWIN  CITY  BANK  ONE  RIVERFRONT  PWCE  NORTH  LIHIE  ROCK  AR  72114.... 

ALAN  A  PARKER,  1050  31ST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO7 

PARKER  CHAPIN  FUHAU  t  KLIMPl.  1211  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10038. 

JOHN  N  PARKER,  1100  CONNEOICUT  AVE    NW  #620  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

CARL  M  PARKS,  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

KEN  PARMELEE.  1448  DUKE  STREET  AltXANDRIA  VA  22314 

TOM  E  PARO,  1735  DESALES  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHARLES  C  PARTRIDGE,  5535  HEMPSTEAD  WAY  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22151 

JACK  PARTRIDGE,  1014  VINE  ST  CINONNATI  OH  45201 

PASKUS  GORDON  t  HYMAN.  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DAVID  )  PASSAMANECK.  4647  FORBES  BOULEVARD  WNHAM  MD  20706 -.._ 

KRIS  PATHUIS.  8500  BYRON  ROAD  2EELAND  Ml  49464 

GARY  6  PATTERSON.  DELAWARE  PHROIEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  1429  DOVER  Dt  19903 

JERRY  M  PAOERSON.  LEFF  t,  MASON  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW.  #450  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

RICHARD  M  PATTERSON.  1100  M  ST .  NW.  #700  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 ~ 

KENTON  H  PAniE.  3150  SPRING  ST  FAIRFAX  VA  22031     

DAVID  J  PAniSON   1750  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6  

PAnON  BOGGS  t  BIOW.  2550  M  ST..  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20037 


(Ri|)toyv/Clitfit 


SHEl  SERV«  CENTER  INSTITUTt 

NATHNAl  RURAL  ELEaRC  COOKUTW  *S» 

NATIONAL  GRAIN  1  FEED  ASSN „. 

MERCK  4  00.  INC  — 

U  S  BEET  SUGAR  ASSN 

PIILS8URY  COMPANY 

DYNALECTRON  COOTOWnON 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INSTITUH.  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MARGARINE  MANUFACTURERS.. 
NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  MARGARINE  MANUFACTURERS.. 

TEJUS  AIR  CORP  AW)  CONTINENTAL  AIR  LINES. 

COHTRa  DATA  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  DRUNK  ORMNG  COUNCIl._ 

LEGAL  SERVCES  CORP 

AMERICAN  EJIPRESS  CO -.- 

NATK)NAL  FEDERATCN  OF  FEDCRAl  EMFimOS...- 

ALLIED  CORPORATION 

BENOm  AEROSPACE  SEOOR 

NATKJHAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS    

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 


NATIONAL  RURAL  ELEaRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES.  INC - 

NATIONAL  TREASURY  EMPIOYEES  UWON 


AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN      

DOILAR  SAVINGS  BANK.  ET  AL „__ 

MANUFAaURED  HOUSING  INSTITUTL 

SANTA  FE  SOUTHERN  PAOFIC  CORP 


NATBNAl  EOOCATKJN  ASSN _. 

PUBUC  SERVa  COMPANY  Of  OKIAHOMA 

ATI>NTK;  RICHFIELD  CO 

AMERICAN  CONG  ON  SURVEY  (  MMV/MKR  SOC  OF  PMnOGRMMnRY.. 

RETIRED  OFFKERS  ASSN  

U  S  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

AMERCAN  SOC  Of  COMPOSERS  AUTHORS  t  PUBLISHERS 

NATWNAl  SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATKJN  ASSN 

R  J  REYNOIDS  TOBACCO  CO 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  OlSTRei 

MARRIOn  CORPORATKIN 
G  D  SEARU 


AMERICAN  PHROIEWII  WSTITUTt.. 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  INC.. 
AMERICAN  PTROIEUM  INSTITUTE... 
ASSOQATUN  Of  TRIAL  LAWYERS. . 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  A  BERER  NEW  YORK 

MOeil  0(1  CORP 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  GROUP 


Dd 

Do 
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NATIONAL  RURAL  LETTER  CARRIERS  ASSN 

ASSOOATKIN  OF  MAXIMUM  SERVO  TELECASURS.  MC 

NATWNAl  ASSN  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVOS 

KROGER  COMPANY  

NATIONAL  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  MC 

AMVFTS  

HERMAN  MILLER.  INC 

AMERCAN  PETRWEUM  INSTTTUIt 

GREAT  WESTERN  FINANCIAL  CORP 

HERON  CORPORATION.  LTD 

I  PAOFK:  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANO  CO 

WESTERN  FINANCIAL  SAVINGS  BANK 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO  

NATKJNAL  AUDK)-VISUAL  ASSN.  INC _ 

HEALTH  INSURANa  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  MC.. 

AIWA  AMERCA.  INC  

AKAI  AMERICA.  LTD       

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.. 
AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO.  INC. 


AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ON  SURVEYING  &  MAPPING.. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO     

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSOOATKIN 


AMERK>N  INTERNATKINAL  AUTOMOBIIE  DEALERS  ASSN 

AMERK>N  MARITIME  ASSN        — 

AMERCAN  PUBIC  TOWER  ASSN  — 

AMERCAN  SOC  Of  ASSN  EXECUTIVES 

ASSOOATKIN  OF  PRIVATE  PENSMN  k  WELFARE  PUWS 

ASSOOATBN  OF  TRIAl  LAWYERS  Of  AMERCA 

BIOGEN  

BROWNSVILU  SHRIMP  ASSN 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

CARLSON  COMPANIES.  INC     

CASTLE  A  C00«.  INC.  

CHAMPBN  INTERNATONAL     

CHELSEA  PROPERTY  OWNERS 

CHCAfiO  BMRO  OPTBNS  EJOMNtt...... 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATBN 

CITY  Of  A2USA         

CITY  Of  BANNING   

cnY  Of  caiON 

OTY  Of  RWlRSIOt 

CHY  OF  SANTA  ClARA 

COAIITKJN  FOR  NAICNAl  AIRPORT 

COLUMBIA.  INC         

COINlllTTEE  Of  RAILROAD  SHONfRS 

COMPUTERIANO  CORPORATKIN 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORPORATKIN 

DEAUR  ten*  ASSOOATBN  

DREDGING  mOUSTRY  SUE  STANDARDS  COHMnTEE  (D6SC).. 

DUTY  FREE  SHOPPERS  LTD    

ENERGY  RESEARCH  CORPORATKIN 

FLINT  INDUSTRIES  

FREEMAN  » 

fUK  PHOTO  FILM  usa7incIZZZZZZZZI~Z 

GTE  SPRINT 


10000 

70  00 

617  50 


5.00000 
436W 


mvi 


1.217M 

3125 

3.000  OO 

31000 

3.600  00 

2500 

2.1250O 

9.00000 

1.00000 

1,37034 

19.281  25 

90000 

1.000.00 


2.22700 


IJ03.04 


20.24375 
6.000.00 
20,737  50 
13.00000 
33.12500 
11.000.00 


5.00000 

20.00000 

37500 

500.00 

12.3(500 
348W 

1.64032 

2.50000 


6.80000 


23967 
11.38310 
8.54000 
5.20000 
2.92500 

50000 
7J75.0fl 


1.N 


4.10000 


237  50 
210.00 


E^Mttms 


500.00 


5.00000 


23109 


2.23119 


16(10 
68(10 


7,11151 
100.00 


I11.3S 


6.027.(( 


5.(34.59 


10000 
6.33159 


21500 
1.(3300 


4(4(4 


15047 
873  00 
20068 


23950 


.14 


693  55 


1.000.00 
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35.00 
3500 
3500 
35  OO 
3500 
31000 
21 


2.7SO00 
1.57500 
3.00000 
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HITACHI  SALES  CORP  OF  AMERKA 

E  F  HUTTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.. 

e  INDUSTRIES  

INSTITUTE  Of  SCRAP  IRON  1  STEEL  MC.. 

INTERMEDCS,  INC    

INVESTMENT  PARTNER  ASSN  . 


KAISER  ALUMINUM  1  CHEMKAL  CORP.. 


I$.t3 
2.7SO.00 


3IJ0 
307.1i 


iS3 


7.50(00 
40000 
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Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do  . 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do... 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 


ANDREW  R  PAUL  1875  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #940  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ^  •ii-;j.-i,^iv 

PAUL  HASTINGS  lANOfSKY  J  WALKER.  6TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 . 
Do.. 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do.. 


PAUL  WEBS  RinOND  WHARTON  (  GARRISON.  1615 1  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

LARRY  E  PAUICK.  2111  EISENHOWER  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

LOUS  R  PAUICK.  1901  NORTH  FORT  MYER  DRIVE  ARIINGTON  VA  22209 

RCHARD  A  PAYSOR,  1415  ELBRIOGE  PAYNE  RD,  #135  ST  LOUS  MO  63017 

RUSSELL  H  PEARSON  1156  15TH  STREH  NW,  #1C15  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

JAMES  M  PEIRa  JR  .  2020  K  ST    NW   #?0-  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


LEEANN  PELHAM.  2030  M  STREET,  na 
PELTON  RESEARCH  CENTER   1400  S 
HUMBERTOR  PENA.  1155  15TH  SI 
CRtSTSANORA  M  PENN,  13*6  CHES". 
iAMES  C  PENNINGTON,  5535  HEMP' 
PENNSYLVANIA  POWER  t  LX^TT  CC.  . 
DOMtNCV  PENSABENE   1700  K  ST. 
GREGORY  M  PENSABENE.  1667  K  ST 


X  20036 . 
^-JNGTON  VA  22202.. 
■•  DC  20005.- 


«  PA  19107 

■    «         -'.  .» 22151 

^     ,,   .,    ;....^:„*^PA  18101 

I*.  #1204  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

„  _  NW.  #600  WASHWCTON  DC  20006 

PENSWN  RCHTS  CENTER.  1346  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

PEPPER  t  CORA22INI.  1776  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  

VCTOR  I  PERINI  )R  .  1776  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

PfRWNS  COIE,  1110  VERMONT  AVE.  NW,  #1200  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

Do     

Do       - 

Do 

ROBf* A  PERKINS.  iiobcbiiKiicmAVBi^ 

gWY  J  PERKINSON  453  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUETIe  WASHINGTON  K  20003 


ERNEST  MCHAEl  PERIEY   112  ST  CLAIR  AVENUE.  WEST.  #504  TORONTO.  ONTARW  M4V  2Y3. 

JEFFRY  L  PERLMAN   1615  H  ST .  NW  WASHINr.TDN  [)f  ?fiOf,?  

UONARO  PERLMAN.  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUf  '■    >'n  -  <  .'         i 

KATE  M  PERRY   1785  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE N      sa  *t     v      s    .  20036. 

SUSAN  PERRY  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  N*  Ai^".K„  ,A  a  .j;36 

NHN  I  PfSCH  3422  STONEYBRAE  DRIVE  FALLS  CHURCH  V»  22044       ^---^ 

THOMAS  D  PEST0R1US   1025  CONNEaiOIT  AVENUE.  NW   #1014  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

PHIILIPS  S  PHER   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 _ 

MARY  PETERS  1319  F  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004     .         

PAUL  F   PETERS  1522  K  STREO  NW.  #828  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PETEFSIN  ENGBERG  »  PETERSON.  1730  M  ST .  NW.  #907  WASHIWTWjl  DC  20d36::"Z."Z 

.(iXBO  C  PnERSON.  1250  EYE  SI    NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

'.'         ''JRSON.  1750  K  STREET  ■.**;■.      n         '006 __ 

-•  ''ERSON.  1660L  ST.  N*  «'      ■■     ^    ■  ■    ,, 

kaa    ^.  .-IIERSON.  1957  E  STREEI  t*  *'  "      ■-    ■      "«     ;  

SUSAN  F   PETNIUNAS.  1025  CONNECTICUI  A.      s*    .        *'    •-      •■    ■  

MCHAEl  J  PTRINA  JR.  1110  VERMONT  Av.       n* 

PflROlEUM  MARKETERS  ASSN  Of  AMERCA,  ....  .,sM 

BRIAN  I  PETTY   1901  I  SI    NW,  #702  WASHIIfcTON  DC  20uw 


INGTON  K  20005.. 


IAMES  R  PHALEN.  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE  «*,  '.^^i  W»SHIWT»  DC2O036.. 
PMARMAOUTCAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  1100  15TH  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 


Efn()loyB/Clieiit 


KENWOOD  USA  CORPORATKJN.... 

LAUNDRY  CLEANING  COUNCIL 

LA2ARD  FRERE  i  CO 

LIGGETT  GROUP 

LinON  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

LOAN  AMERCA  FINANQAl  CORP.. 

LOOP.  INC 

MARS,  INC 

MATSON  NAVIGATKJN  CO.. 


Receifits 


matsushu*  eleorc  corp  of  amerka.. 

maxell  corp  of  amerca 

mq  telecommuncatcns.  inc.. 


MITSUBISHI  ELECTRC  SALES  OF  AMERICA.  MC.. 

MOCAHA  METALS  CORP 

NAKAMCHI  USA  CORP 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVBWN  ASSN,  INC 

NATCNAl  MARINE  MFRS  ASSN 

NATWNAl  son  DRINK  ASSN 

NEC  ELECTRONICS  ,USA)  INC 

NEW  PROCESS  CO 

NORTH  AMERCAN  VAN  LINES 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  POWER  AGENCY 

OCEAN  CATCH - 

ONKYO  USA  CORP ™. 

OSG  BULK  SHIPS,  INC,, 


OVERSEAS  MILITARY  SALES  GROUP.. 
PAINE  WEBBER.  INC.. 


PCNEER  ELECTRONCS  (USA)  INC.. 

PUBUC  UTILITIES  DEPARTMENT 

READER'S  DIGEST  ASSN.  INC 

REDWOOD  INDUSTRY  PARK  COMM 

REPUBLKXIE  DHAITI.. 


ROAIL  INDUSTRY  TRADE  ACTKJN  COAUTKW . 

ROAIL  TAX  COMMITTEE 

RCE  MILLERS  ASSN 

ROCKWELL  INTERNATK)NAl  CORP , 

SACRAMENTO  PUBLC  UTIUTY  DISTR0 

SANSUI  ELECTRONCS  CORP , 

SANYO  ELECTRC.  IN^ 

SHARP  ELECTRONCS  CORP 

SLURRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

SONY  CORPORATKW  OF  AMERCA 

SOUIBBCORP 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORP.. 


186 
3.725.00 


1.00000 
93500 


150.01 

11.58 

......... 

62.50 
164 


2.310.00 
2.012.50 


4.63 


3500 


1.02 
62.50 


2.54 
35.00 


1,50000 
1.237,50 
14.100,00 
2.500,00 


STATE  OF  lA,  DEPT  OF  CONSERVATKM.. 

STEPHENS,  INC 

SULTANTATE  OF  OMAN 

TDK  USA  CORP 

TEAC  CORP  OF  AMERCA 

TEKNIKA  ELECTRONCS  CORP 

TOSHIBA  AMERCAN,  INC. 


U.S  FISHERIES  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN 

U  S  LIFESAVING  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .. 

US  TUNA  FOUNDATKJN 

UNITED  PLANT  GUARD  WORKERS  ASSN .. 

US  JVC  CORPORATCN , 

YAMAHA  ELECTRONCS  CORP.  USA 

ZEISS  AVWNKS  SYSTEMS.  INC 

GULF  i  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  CO.. 


ASPIRIN  FOUNDATKJN  Of  AMERICA  INC ^ 

ASSOCIAIED  LIFE  INS  GROUP  NAT  L  POlCYHOlOtR  ADVISORY  COmM.. 

CAIMAT  COMPANY 

GAf  OORPORATWN 

NATWNAL  BUSINESS  AIRCRAH  ASSN -. 

OaETHORPE  POWER  CORP 

SECURITY  LIFE  OF  DENVER.. 


NEC  CORP  AND  NEC  AMERCA.  INC 

NATCNAl  SPA  S  POOl  INSTITUTE    

GAS  APPLIANCE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  INC... 
FIRST  CAPnOl  ASSOCIATES  GATEWAY.  INC.... 
JC  PENNEY  CO.  INC  . 


NATWNAL  FEDERATCN  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES. 

COMMON  CAUSE 

HELP.  INC 

BRISTOL-MYERS  CO 


GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  CHAMBER  OF  CORWIBK.. 
NATCNAL  ASSN  FOR  UNITORMED  SERVCES 


CHEVRON  USA,  INC 

SANTA  FE  SOUTHERN  PAOFC  CORP... 


35.00 
2.66 
73.05 
45.(2 


46.56 
100.00 


150.00 
14.35 
2.26 


27.74 


Eiperaitufe 


50.(5 
6( 


4.500.00 


(.282.00 

4.120.00 

130.00 


5.466.00 


1,711.52 
4,750.02 


50000 


797.(2 


1,263.00 
2.700.00 


SATELLITE  SYNDCATED  SYSTEMS.  INC 

HBHWAY  USERS  FEDERATKJN  FOR  SAFETY  t  MOeiUTY.. 

AEROSPAQ  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  INC 

BOEING  CO 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN,  INC 

K0OT2N0OWO0,  INC 

ORMAI  SYSTEMS  INC 

CHRYSLER  CORP      — 

BENftr;*!  ¥ANt.;EMtNT  CORP  OF  AMERICA. 

CANa:."   ■■>•  •.^ONAaDRAIN 

CHAM-:-    »     .iMMERaOf  THEU.S 

tM-.  J!,^  1..  :s     *  COUNSELING  t  DEVELOPIKKT 

M-   -Nv    .       :  ic  HISTORC  PRESERVATKJN 

l-M-l'A''    '     '     t.  -^^    

NOfilHROf  CORP  

EBASCO  SERVCES,  INC.. 
GENFB4I 

HA'rAt,  tV.s 
AMt-''-"'  .  ■■• 
ASS.',  '■■*  " 
FED'-'-     ■ 

ois- 

foo;  tt'-'  '  •< 

GEN--'.    »     • 

AS&,>    '  -:  '' 

MANVILLl  UWV 
COSMETC  TOILETRY  t 


V  CO 
.  oRIVATf  PSYCHIATRK  HOSPITALS 

-  \Kf^  MEDCAL  ASSN 

'MtRCAN  VETERINARY  MEDCAL  OOUEGES... 

t.';H  CORP 

OUNCIL  OF  THE  US.  INC 

1     SSTTTUTE 

-  tiRP __ 

s  -V  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA __ 


MTERNATKWAL  ASSN  OF  I 
MAPCO,  MC 


naiNG  CONTRACTORS... 


15.000.00 

350.00 

1,692.31 

2,440.00 


2,6(7.50 


350.00 
50.00 


22.80000 
2.000.00 

45000 
3.000  00 
1.00000 

50000 


187,28560 


3.250.00 
14,649.31 


6900 


11.52 
.19 


5500 


J5 


90(.(3 

95.00 


il 
5.61 
352 


3.S( 


1.11 
K 


2.13 


3.91 
05 


14(J5 


461.25 


(00 


2,475.14 


1(0.59 


1.750.29 


t\%3i 


510.00 


115.00 
837.53 


75.00 


15(.00 


42941 
40000 

50000 


17.533.a 


14,64Mt 
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MARSHUl  K  PHAM).  6103  AOMONIMCK  MUMUO  TX  791W 

HNWS  J  PHtUW.  ONE  THOMAS  OKU.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  200U.. 

BARBARA  PHILLIPS,  ZOOO  M  ST ,  NW.  #230  WASHINGTON  OC  ?0036 

BERNARD  R  PHILLIPS  IIL  PC  BOX  mi  TOPfRA  KS  666W    

DEBORAH  M  PHILLIPS.  2033  M  ST .  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DflRDRE  B  PHILLIPS,  100  FEDERAL  STREP  BOSTON  MA  02110 

Do 


WaLIAM  G  PHILLIPS.  DC  ASSOCUnS.  INC  402  THIRD  STREH.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.. 

Do 


E)npto)iv/Clicfl1 


Do.. 
Do.. 


PAUL  J  PHOENn.  C/O  DOW  LOHNES  t  ALBERTSON  1255  23RD  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2003;..„ 

lOAN  POXXO,  1776  K  STREET.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 . 

WD  PICKETT,  400  fIRST  ST  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 


PAULEHE  C  PIDCOCH.  IIOO  CONNEaiOJT  AVtNUf.  NW.  #530  WASHINGTON  K  rt03S 

ROBERT  R  PIERO.  1701  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WAYNE  PIERCE,  101  CONSTITUTION  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 - 

P1ERS0N  SIMMES  &  FINLEY   1054  31ST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

Do 

STUART  F  PIERSON  VERNER.  LIIPFERT  BERNHARD,  (  MCPHERSON  1660  L  ST,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

MHN  H  P1LCHER,  1776  F  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DANIEL  )  P1LIER0  II  PC    1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


PILISSURY  MADISON  t  SUTRO,  1667  K  ST,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


Do 
Do. 


PILOTS  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION.  PO  BOX  7000-367  RfDONOO  BEACH  CA  90277 

PtNEAmt  GROWERS  ASSN  OF  HAWAII.  PO  BOX  3829  HONOLULU  HI  96813 „ 

VALERIE  F  PINSON,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PIPER  t  MARBURY,  m  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do - 

\ioT  Z:^Z''''''''''''''Z^^^^  

LILLIAN  MS  PITCAITHLY.  1730  K  ST.  NW,  #703  WASHINCION  DC  20OO6 

VIRGINIA  L  PITCHER.  2000  L  ST .  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PUUNS  COnON  GROWERS.  INC.  PO  BOX  3640  LUBBOCK  IX  79452  

RONALD  L  PIATT.  499  S  CAPITOl  STREET.  #501  WASHINGTON  DC  200O3 

MICHAEL  P00H0R2ER.  UOO  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NANCY  POllKOfF.  2000  P  STREH.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MICHAEL  A  POUNG.  1920  N  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

MINOY  POlUa.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW.  #512  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RKHARO  I  POlLAa.  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

FRANCES  A  POLLAK,  1850  K  ST,  NW,  #390  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

ALFRED  M  POLLARD,  1155  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW,  #1130  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

RAYMOND  «  POPE  2000  1  STREET  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAULA  D  PORPILIA  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW.  JTH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLIC  SERVCE  CO 

PAOflC  SEAFOOD  PROC'SSORS  ASSN 

lELOCATOR  HEIWOf.K  CF  AMERICA    „™. 

KANSAS  ELECTRK:  cooperatives  INC „_-___. 

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 

BANK  OF  BOSTON  CORP         

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  0*  BOSTON 

AIR  QUALITY  RESEARCH,  INC  - - 

ASSOCIAIKJN  OF  UNIV  PROGRAMS  IN  OCDJP*  HEALTH  i  SAFETY „... 

ASSflCUTKJN  OF  UNIVERSITY  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS. 

HARVARD  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH ...._ „ 

MHAL  TRADES  OtPARTMENI  UiW 

DOFASCO  INC  

MOTOROLA.  INC  

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILROAD  SlGNAlMtN 

BALTIMORE  GAS  t  ELECTRK  CO  

NATIONAL  PARKS  4  CONSERVATION  ASSN 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  i  JOINERS  OF  AMERKA 

OKLAHOMA  NATURAL  GAS  COMPANY 

SIX  FLAGS  CORPORATKJN 

PAN  AM.  ET  Al  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

AD  HK  COMM  OF  MUTUAL  FUND  MANAGERS... 

INTEGRATED  RESOURCES,  INC 

INVESTMENT  CO  INSTITUTE 

NL  INDUSTRIES  

PRUDENTIAL  LINES  INC.. 


AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUn 

DENTAL  CARE  OF  AMERK>,  INC.  RJ  RtYNOUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP., 

OUAORO  CORPORATION       

TEMS  RAMIRES  DE  ARELLANO... 

TRANSPACE  CARRIERS  INC 


NATHNAL  CABLE  TELEVISKIN  ASSN,  MC.. 
FIRST  MARYLAND  BANCORP 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  MARYLAND , 

TRANSAMERK>  INTERWAV  INC,  ET  AL...^ 

USAIR,  INC,  ET  AL    

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENQ  INC  . 


AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  EMERGENCY  PHYSKUNS.. 


PORTER  WRIGHT  MORRIS  1  ARTHUR.  41  SOUTH  HKH  STREET  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 

SHARON  I  PORTNOY.  225  W  34TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

)OHN  MCHAEL  POWOtRlY,  815  16IH  SI,  NW,  #706  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

POWEU  GOIOSTE'     RAZER  t,  MURfW.  1110  VtRMONT  AVE..  NW,  #  lOSO  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S.. 


BILL  HECHT  i  ASSOCIATES.  INC 

CITIZEN/LABOR  ENERGY  COALITION...^ 

WOMENS  LEGAL  OFFENSE  FUND 

AMERK^N  MINING  CONGRESS 

REINSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

UNK)N  CAMP  CORPORATKW  

SECURITY  PACIFC  NATWNAL  BANK 

AMFAC,  INC-  

AMERK>N  BANKERS  ASSN 


Do 
Do 
Ol.. 
0>. 

Do 

Do 
Do 


ROBERT  D  POWtU.  1300  19TH  ST.  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JOHN  J  POWER.  815  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

FREDERICK  W  POWERS  III  223  PERIMETER  CENTER  PARKWAY  PO  BOX  89000  ATLANTA  GA  30331 

GRAYDON  R  POWERS  JR.  1101  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  L  PRAn,  101  FIRST  AVE  WALTHAM  MA  02254  

PRESTON  THORGRIMSON  ELLIS  t  HOIMAN,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  OC  20006.. 


DD.. 

Dr.. 
Dt. 
Dp.. 
Do.. 
Do- 
Do.. 
Dr.. 
Dr. 
Dl~ 
Dl- 
Dl. 


COALITKIN  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENERGY  BAUIO.. 

NATKINAL  COMMERCIAL  FINANCE  ASSN 

UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OF  AMERKA _.„„ 

ALTER  GROUP 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  HOUSING  AGENCIES 

FEDERAL  NATKINAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

MARYLAND  SAVINGS-SHARE  INSURANO  CORP 

N  i  F  DEVELOPMENT  CORP  INC  „.. 

NATBNAl  INVESTMENT  DEVELOPMENT  CORP -.. 

NATIONAl  MULTI  HOUSING  COUNOL _ 

SKW  ALLOYS,  INC .. 

NATKWAl  BUSINESS  AIRCRAFT  ASSN 


.09120 
,50000 
,00000 


I7S.0O 


,00000 
50000 

,675.00 


00000 
35000 
372  OO 


1,12500 
30000 
26000 


12500 
357  98 
750U 
,30000 

,7M()6 


270.00 
if,67SdO 


I.113M 


13962 
2.7S100 

iaiiio 


6000 

61566 

50O0O 

■■■3.'437« 
1,25000 
19.27625 


9,SI9J9 


isaoo 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Dl„ 
Od. 

Do 

Do. 


KEITH  A  PRETTY.  322  W  OTTAWA  LANSMG  Ml  U933 _ 

BARBARA  I  PR«,  1825  K  ST    NW  #1107  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

iANES  M  PRKE.  PC  BOX  11248  KNOXVILU  IN  37919 

THOMAS  J  PRCE.  410  FIRST  SIRET  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003   

PATRICIA  PRIDE,  1129  20TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C36 


american  fed  of  labor  t,  congress  of  industrial  orgamutions.. 

siemens^us.  inc 

scientiek;  apparatus  makers  assn 

thermo  electron  corporation . 

ahna  life  (  casualty     ™„ 

alaska  pulp  corp ~.~ 

aueghany  corporatk)n 

american  president  lines - 

beuingham  cold  storage 

calstacorp 


COALITKJN  FOR  THE  A0VANCEME1T  Of  MDUSTRiAl  TECHNOlOGf... 

COUNOl  OF  AMERK>N  FLAG  SHIP  OPERATORS 

GRANT  COUNTY  PUBLC  UTILITY  DISTRICT 

HUDSON  WATERWAYS  - 

INTELSAT  

MOORE  MCCORMACX  RESOURCES 


NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  STATE  DtRECTORS  Of  COMMUN  t  JUMn  OOIUGB.. 

NATKINAL  COUNOL  ON  COMPENSATCN  INSURANO 

NORTH  WEST  TIMBER  ASSN 

PORT  Of  sumi  - 

REINSURANO  ASSN  Of  AMHBO 

SPOKANE  COUNTY      

SUNMAR  SHIPPING.  INC  

TENNESSEE  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CO 

IRANSPORIATON  INSmuTE 

UNIVERSITY  Of  MCHIGAN  HOSPITALS  . 
WESTERN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  ASSN ... 
AMOCO  CORPORATUN 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

SIERRA  CLUB 


SHARON  D  PRIN2  2121  «  STREET  NW,  #830  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

GWENYTH  PRFTCHARO,  600  MARYLAND  AVE    NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20021 

JOEL  PRITCHARD  BOGLE  t.  GATES  ONE  THOMAS  QRCLE  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do ■ — 


Do 

Do 


::?:: 


JERRY  C  PRITCHETT,  5410  GROSVENOR  IN ,  #120  BTHESOA  MO  20IH 

PRO-llfE  CDAC  12,  PO  BOX  7145  MENIO  PARK  GA  94025     „.. 

PRO/LIFE  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  11,  PO  BOX  727  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 

SYDNEY  PROBST   1250  EYE  STREET.  NW^#900  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO4   -:— v-- 

PROCOMPETHIVE  RAIL  STEERING  COMMITTEE.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  #410  WASHMGTON  K  20001... 

STUART  E  PROCTOR  IR  .  2626  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O37      _.. 

PROFESSXJNAl  MANAGERS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  7762.  BEN  FRANKLIN  STAI«N  WASHINGTON  OC  20044 

PROFIT  SHARING  COUNOL  OF  AMER  20  N  WACKER  DRIVE  CHKACO  IL  60606 _ 

PROPRIETARY  ASSN   1150  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW.  #1200  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


AMERCAN  NuaiAR  ENERGY  COUNCH... 

FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING  FOUNDATCN 

STEPHENS  (MRSEAS  SERVCES  INC 

NATIONAL  FEOERAIKIN  Of  INDEPENOeNT 

AlUANO  FOR  FAIR  TRADE  

AMERICAN  FAIR  TRADE  COUNOL 

COALITKIN  FOR  UEAN  WATER 


INTERNATUNAL  TELECOMMUNKATKWS  SATEUITE  ODGANUATOI. 

NORTHWEST  APPAREL  I  TEXTILE  ASSN „ 

SIAHLE  MHRO 

MEOIANCAL  CONTRACTOB  ASSN  Of  MK*,  K 


19.S1903 


1.40000 


63000 
2.227  50 
1,482  00 

13500 


65025 
5(000 


SI766 


644  79 
23168 

■231.17 


30712 


7500 
37  72 
852 


1600 


6799 
417  61 


16600 

1200 

44007 


77717 
97  00 
42661 


11112 


nsoo 


2,15500 
1.613  50 


2,75200 
9,042  50 


665.00 


SilOO 
1,50000 


95000 
5.10175 
2,344  57 

296.07 


2.25000 

1.00000 
35.000  00 
1.00000 
3.00000 
1.00000 


DBTIUED  SPIRITS  COUNOL  Of  THE  Ui 

ikiiaiAi  itiEiwiE  cbopw 


4.29919 

2.00000 


5050 


157  76 
112  25 
20715 
4206 


msb 


5,00000 
4,474  56 


813  30 
200  OO 

8.45305 
469(4 

3.98(22 
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PRUDENTIAL  BACHE  SECURITIES,  INC,  100  GOLD  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10272.. 

lAMES  C  PRUin   1050  17TH  ST,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JEFFREY  A  PRUSSIN.  1505  N  W   167IH  STREET  MIAMI  FL  33169 


ORYOR  CASHMAN  SHERMAN  I  FlYNN  410  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

Do 

mm  HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP.  2000  P  ST .  NW,  #708  WASHINGTON  DC  20036„..-. 

iMPlOYEE  DEPARTMENT  AfL-CK),  815  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , 

■wnOnR  BENEFITS  COUNOL  1800  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 , 

"  ■■  PURCHASERS  GROUP  610  SW  BROADWAY  #608  PORTLAND  OR  97205 

><   1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE  .  NW.  #214  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

s  ■     .-.ul  204  i  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 — 

*LilAM  i   PURSLEY   1025  C0NNECTK:UT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

3Uf  P  PURVIS  PO  BOX  14042(028)  ST  POERSBURC  FL  33733 

■  "  '  *  PUTNAM  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

•.DR*  WALKER  PYE,  1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

'    -3  PYLE  III  4930  QUEBEC  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016 

ructri  N  PYLl,  1701  K  SI ,  NW,  #1004  WASHINGTON  X  20007 _ „ 

Do 

Do 

V     ;:.  J  QUARANTA,  1050  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 .""-•--"-; 

-   QUARllS  JR    MORGAN  LEWIS  t  BOCTIUS  1800  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036..... 

■^      M  QUIGLEY,  1875  EYE  ST  ,  NW.  #540  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

AS;huR  lee  QUINN.  1015  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 

Do '  ''^'^Z''''^'''ZZZZ'''''Z'''.i..'. ~ — 

»  R  ASSOCIATES,  2  MARINE  WAY.  SUITE  217  JUNEAU  AK9980i"!:i"Il""""l- 

GEORGE  GREGORY  RAA6.  20O0  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ALEX  RAOIN  2301  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

l^?N^'lJiFFilS."LA^"^<KKSS«TRjK-ffi99SdUTH-^^ 

Do;::'::"z;z!"Z"""'"Z""!"""Z"z;i;ziLzi — i 

Do  

ROBERT  A  RAGLANO  1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 - 

TANYA  A  RAHAIL.  2033  M  STREET.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RODERC  W  RAHE  JR.  1015  15TH  STREH,  NW.  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 - - 

RAILROAD  RHIREMENT  ASSN.  210  7TH  ST .  SE,  #517  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  . 


ErnDl0|«/aie<i1 


TEXACO, INC 

INTERNAnONAL  MEDICAL  CENTEiS.. 

0  EDMUND  CLUBS 

POPULATKJN  CRISIS  COMMITTEE 


MANVILLECORP 

Nft'lONAl  mm  FOOD  ASSN „ 

*>-:•.  


-^^      UNWN,  AFLflO — 

■.u  INSTITUTE ~ 

ilG  t  POWER  COMPANY 

-OMPANY _ 

:■  ■    ^SSN _ 

"      1.  CENTERS 

*jCTtTltTJ 

-  sk.  ^-     .^dM«ENTASNai^N■A«'A^''i^^^ 

-s-     S-;       ■-■ORATWN 

'     ■       iSi,       „. 


-      BiC  OF  PANAMA... 

tHl  CARIBBEAN 

sjHAM 


RAILWAY  LABOR  EXECUTIVES-  ASSN.  400  FIRST  ST .  NW.  #804  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS  INSTITUTE.  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

JOHN  C  RAMC  1730  M  STREH.  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do  

KATHLEEN  MARIE  RAMSEY.  1010  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20007... 
liANNETTl  H  RANDALL.  2400  E  COMMERCIAL  BLVD.  #500  FORT  LAUDERDALE  FL  33306... 
DONALD  A  RANDALL.  PC,  321  D  STREH,  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

Do 

RANDOLPH  k  TRUITT.  1752  N  STREH,  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

lAMES  0  RANGE,  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  SW.  #607  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

0  MCHAEL  RAPPOPORT.  PO  BOX  52025  PHOENIX  U  85072 

CARl  L  RASAK.  8301  FORT  HUNT  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22308 

MAGOA  RATAISKI.  PO  BOX  3609  NORFOLK  VA  23514. 


CAROL  L  RAULSTON.  1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 i-— ;v"-^--— ■• 

CRAK;  RAUPE  CAMPBEURAUPE  ASSOOATES,  INC  1015  15TH  SIREn.  NW.  #907  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


C  DAVID  RAVENCRAF.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE   NW.  #507  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

W  RANDALL  RAWSON,  1415  ELECT  PLACE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

JOHN  K  RAYBURN.  1801  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  2O0O6 — 

RAYMARK  CORPORATKIN.  100  OAKVIEW  DRIVE  TRUMBULL  CT  06611 


RKHARD  I  RA200K  200  SOUTH  BISCAYNE  BLVO  4900  SOUTHEAST  FINANOAl  CENTER  MIAMI  Fl  33131.. 
RBC  ASSOOATES  324  FOURTH  STREET.  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO3 

Do 

Do -—- — 

Do - — 

Do         

JULIAN  0  READ   1005  CONGRESS  AVENUE.  #500  AUSTIN  TX  78701 

READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  INC  500  MARYLAND  AVE  .  SW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20560  „ 

SYDNEY  C  REAGAN,  NO  10  OUNCANNON  CT  DALLAS  TX  75225 - ~ 

JOHN  M  RECTOR,  205  DAINGERFIELD  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22311 

ROBERT  [  REDDING  7315  WISCONSIN  AVE  BHHESOA  MD  20814.. 


^  -    "      -.IC  POWER  ASSN 

V  -    ...        tCIL  Of  LIFE  INSURANa.  INC 

* ;  .  4  ASSOOATES  INC  (FOR  DEAN  WITTER  REALTY,  INC).. 

GULl  COAS;  WASTE  DISPOSAL  AUTHORTTY 

NATWNAL  COUNCIL  FOR  HKHER  EDUCATKJH  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

R  DUFFY  WAU  4  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR;  TAYLOR  4  MlZtli) 

NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

NATWNAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS __. 

AMERKAN  OONSUITINC  ENGINURS  COUNOL 


STOEL  RIVES  BOLEY  FRASER  4  WYSE  (FOR  ASSOOATKJN  Of  0  t  C  OOUNTK).. 

SIOEL  RIVES  BOLEY  FRASER  4  WYSE  (FOR  PAOFCORP) 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERKX  INC ~... 

AMERBERV.  INC 

AUTOMOnVt  StRVKE  COUNOLS.  INC 

NATIONAL  INDEPENDENT  DAIRYfOOOS  ASSN -„ 

TANAOGUSa  CORPORATKJN 

WASTE  MAHAGfMENT,  INC ~ 

SALT  RIVER  PROJECT 


Recepts 


1(0.00 
(SSOO 


450.00 


(2.191.72 


23,190.57 

lAnoo 

HO.0O 

500.00 

2,000.00 


100.00 
3,600.00 
4350.00 
3.000.00 

SOOOO 
S.SS0.00 


(,00000 


3.000.00 
2.000.00 


115.00 
1.105.44 


75.00 

2.461.00 

700.00 

2.6S(.37 

67.200.00 


3.490.50 
50.00 
5.00000 
7.420.n 
16.4S0.W 
l.(00.00 
5,000.00 
1.6(0.00 


NORfOU  SOUTHERN  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INST,  INC 

AMERCAN  NUQiAR  ENERGY  COUNOL.. 

INVEST  TO  COMPfn  ALUANtt 

LTV  AEROSPAK  4  DEFENSE  CO 

NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE — 

PITNEY  BOWtS 

RlfFE  PETHOUWI  CO 

TEXAS  AH  CORP 

TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVKt 

VrtSTINGHOUSE  CORP 

ASHLAND  OIL  INC.. 


NATKINAL  LIMESTONE  INST.  INC.. 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP .. 


ROBERT  0  REDDING.  3519  SW   147TH  lANE  ROAD  OCAIA  FL  32673 

10  REED   1909  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20049 v^. — --vi-i- 

REED  ROBERTS  TAX  CREDIT  ASSISTANK  CORP.  55  CHARLES  LINDBERGH  BLVD.  #CS-I01  UNIOMIALf  NY  11553.. 

CHARLES  C  REELV   1840  WILSON  BLVD.  #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

PAUIINE  8  REEPING.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 -^ii^^ii^j^ii^^iiii-^ii^iiii- 

KKEPH  M  REES  FRANOS  MCGINNS  4  REES.  INC  1000  POTOMAC  STREF,  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  K  20007  „. 

BENJAMIN  F  REEVES,  1100  17TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHINCION  DC  20036 

J  RONALD  REEVES  WASHINGTON  NATMNAL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

JOHN  T  REGGITTS  JR    95  BOOTON  AVE  PO  BOX  470  BOONTON  NJ  07005 - 

REKHLER  4  APPEIBAUM  888  17TH  ST,  NW,  #1101  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

REID4PR1EST.  1111  19THSITl££T.NWWA»iHGT0NbC2iX^^  

Do ~— 

REiD  4  RiECErpFowCTAnsiiifn""'^''^'"^  ~ 

MK;hAEL  W  REID   '925  K  STREET,  N*    =        *;      ^  '  •■ 

MARY  LYNN  REILLY,  3805  ALTON  PLA     •>*  *'     •<      ^ 

HARRY  0  REINSCH,  50  BEAU  ST  PO  twA    -      --^    -  "■ 

REINSURANO  ASSN  Of  AMERCA,  1025  CONNt  ' ,  ^ 

REUGMUS  COALITION  FOR  ABORTON  RBHTS    N  »-• 

2EV  M  REMBA.  1111  14TH  STREf,  NW  WASHlNfJN  LX. 


'^  20006., 
?0016.... 


>.    ^CA  94119 

NW  #512  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

<kND  AVENUE,  N  E  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 .. 

REN0ON''cdMP«Y.l439  RHbOE""lSlAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  «:m^^^Z~^ZIZl 

m^  W  RENOON  JR .  1439  RHODE  ISLAND  AVT    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

STEPHEN  M  RENNA.  777  14TH  STREf   ■•**'■>      "■    ■  _^.... 

-  »i     s      ■.   .   ?0036 

■',.'.  A    ;i)06 

UNORIA  VA  22314 


3iAN!  RENNFRT.  2005  MASSACHUSET" 
RiSOURaS  FUND  INC,  810  18TH  ST    ••'' 
RETIRED  OFFCERS  ASSN.  201  N  WAS-  ■- 
WHN  H  REURS,  74  TRINITY  PIAO  Nf  * 
VINCENT  P  REUSING.  1025  CONNECTi' 
ALAN  V  REUTHER,  1757  N  STREET.  K*  " 
ALLAN  R  REXINGER.  1150  CONNECTK: 
MARK  E   REY   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  '    - 
RfNEl  REYMONO,  1776  F  STREET,  NV.  *  = 
MARY  ANN!  REYNOLDS,  8111  GATEHt.. 


.   #1010  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

X  20036 


THOMSON  ZEDER  BOHRER  WERTH  AOORNO  4  RAZOOK  (FOR  BURGER  KING  CORP) 

BANGOR  4  AROOSTOOK  RAILROAD 

CHCAGO  4  NORTH  WESTERN  TRANSPORTATION  CORP 

DEIAWARE  OTSEGO  SYSTEM „ 

GENESEE  4  WYOMING  CORP 
PITTSBURG  S  ^tJ«*v"' 
CENTRAL  ANC   .         ' 
READING  IS  '„■>  -"  "■ 
SOUTHWESTIP^      ■•■•' 
NATKINAL  AS5^       ■ 
SHIPPERS  NA'i  H-      • 


°OAD ., 

■RP..., 


.tRSASSN.. 

-•:aSTS 

lAJM 


AMERKAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS.. 


NAIXINAI  LIMESTONE  INST,  INC 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  ASSN,  INC 

DELTA  DENTAL  PLANS  ASSOOAUON 

BURLEY  4  DARK  LEAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN ., 

US  AIR,  INC 


PERMANENT  MISSION  Of  THE  REPUBUC  Of  SfYCHELLfS 

republk:  of  nk>ragua,. 


ASSOC'- 

SALT  M  - 
CITY  ;  ■  ■  - 
FDIS&N 
PENN'-    ■- 
WESlf-t'' 
ALLIA'" 
NEIG"-  -■ 
BECH'L.   • 


GAS  COMPANY.  ETM... 
tJRKCO.  ETAL 


.  -ITUTE — 

^JILDR«GCO 

■.iRGY!I!:"""Z'""ZZ 

iNG  SERVICES  Of  AMERICA.. 
-"ORATION , 


Expenlitins 


750W 


6.17500 


66.00 


12.561.91 


2,140.92 


553.00 


350.00 

31000 
100  00 
914.00 


1.25 

4550 

76.41 

120,41 


53.10 


312.53 


2,65837 
115,42068 


976.53 


1.(0(44 


1.1S2.41 
3.417.6( 


2.000.00 


235.00 


75000 
6.750  00 
28,500.00 
12.00000 
75000 
2,100.00 


700.00 


408.46 


4.000.00 

(50.00 

2,000.00 


6.000.W 


350.00 


35.00 
4.278.(8 


3,92681 
4,119.85 
4,194,05 
3,(7943 
3.(79.13 


150.00 


162  50 


376.50 
■■4J037,50 


RtLiciOUS  COALITKIN  FOR  ABORTKJN  RKSFIS,  INC.. 
ACADEMY  Of  GENERAL  DENTISTRY — 


RENDON  COMPANY _... 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

ASSOOATUN  OF  AMERCAN  PUBLISHERS.. 


:00  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
a^jHINGTONK  20036 — 

^  »:  20006 — 

OftlRCH  VA  22047.. 


NEW  YORK  COMM  OF  INTL  COMM  Of  PASSENGER  LINEl., 
METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COS  . 


fREDERCX  W  RHODES,  1800  K  STREO   m.  *SX  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


UNITED  AUTO,  AEROSPACE  4  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WOHfflS... 

PROPRIETARY  ASSN 

NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

NATBNAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS - 

AMERCAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN — 

GOOOYEAR  TIRE  4  RUBBER  CO 


2.00000 
103.34597 


1.750.00 
4JOO0O 


9,773.00 


1,OOO.N 
12.793.(2 
3.2(1.25 
1,500,00 


3.ooo.m 


25.50000 


15.165.00 
8.605.35 


S9.93 

155.23 


309.56 

150.00 

206S 


!95MS 
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0t|«2itni  V  MMIuil  nnf 


JOHN  J  RHOOtS.  HUNTON  t  WIIUAMS  ?000  PENNSYIVMIA  AVtNUt.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?000f .. 

Do       

Do  

eMWNO  B  RIC!.  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  ST,  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

RO  G£NOa«  RfSMRCH.  3046  ROOSfVfll  STRtfT  DOROtT  Ml  48216 

II  LH  RO.  1110  VtRMONT  AVlNOt.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    

THERON  )  RO.  UOO  PtNNSYlVANU  A«    NW   #900  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

IMIfS  E   RICH  JR.  1025  CONNfCTlCUT  ««  .  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  K  2003« 

HEATHER  S  RICHARDS.  1010  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20007 


RICHARt  RICHARDS  CRAH  t,  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  STREET  NW.  6TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  DC  20007  . 

Do — 

AJAN  H  RCHAROSON.  2301  HI  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037  _ 

DONNA  RICHARDSON.  1101  14TH  STREET.  HW  #200  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ...„ _ 

JOHN  C  RICHARDSON,  520  MAOISON  AVENUE  NEW  rORK  NY  10022 

LOS  RICHERSON.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003* 

DON  L  RCXmS,  2550  M  STRtO,  NW.  #695  WASHINGTON  DC  2003/ _ 

Do 

Do 

lUO*  NOEl  RIOOIE.  5630  W  BROAD  ST  RICHMOND  VA  23230  '71.!!  .^''r. ...'',. 'I'^^Z.^ZIZZZZ 

LOWELL  I  RIDGEWAY.  NORTH  DAKOTA  FtTROlEUM  COUNQL  l>0  BOX  1395  BISiMiXX  NO  Sti02 

E  GEORGE  RIEOEl.  1600  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SIERT  f  RIE(«A.  1625  I  SI .  NW  #1024  A  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

E  F>HIIIP  RIGGIN,  1608  R  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006    

PAT  RILEY  2020  «  ST    NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6  

SUSAN  RILEY   1250  CONNEOICUT  AVE    NW  #620  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DALE  P  RIOROAN  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

KEVIN  I  RIOROAN,  1700  K  ST    NW   #1204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  S  RIPPEY   730  15TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 

RtSELLI  i  PRESSLER  2033  M  STREET,  NW   #504  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

CAROL  A  RISHER  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROeiN  RISSO.  511  C  STREET.  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 


lAMES  E  RITCHIE  (  ASSOCunS.  499  S  CAtNTM  ST ,  SW,  #400  WASMWGTON  K  20003.. 


Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do 


JEANNE  M  RITCHIE.  IISO  K  STKin.  Ni  WASHWGTON  K  200C6 

STARK  RITCHIE.  1220  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 - 

PHILLIP  W  RIVERS.  1050  17TH  ST    NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _, 

RmUN  RAOUR  DUNNE  I  8AYH.  1575  1  STRUT,  NW,  #1025  WASHWGION  K  20005 — 

00 t. -.- 

gj •( - 

Do  77I7I777777777777"  77:7777ii"ii!"zz~zz" 

RJR  INDUSTRIES.  INC.  1100  REYNOLDS  glVO  WWSTON-SALEM  NC  27106 . 

RAY  ROBERTS  k  ASSOOAHS.  2224  PEKBROOUE  DENTON  TX  76201 

Do 

BRADLEY  H  ROBERTS.  1899  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PATRICU  L  ROBERTS.  1825  II  SI ,  NW  #1107  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PERRY  A  ROBERTS.  8000  FLORISSANT  SI  LOUS  MO  63136 

ROIARD  R  ROBERTS.  1629  K  STREET.  RW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

ROIARO  W  ROBERTS.  100  EAST  42N0  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10017    

RUTH  M  ROBERTS  PC  BOX  B  12  RH3IIANDT0WN  PA  18955 


WILLIAM  A  ROBERTS.  444  NORTH  CAPimi  STREH.  #711  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

MARK  ROBERTSON.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  )255  OWE  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.. 

Do 


BETTY  S  ROBINSON.  1757  N  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHARLES  A  ROBINSON  JR .  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ERNtSTINt  S  ROBINSON.  1575  EYE  STStET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005      

ttNUflH  L  ROBINSON,  1111  N   19TH  STREET,  #700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

ROBINSON  SHVERMAN  PEARa  ARONSOHN  t  BERMAN  230  PARK  AVE  NEW  YOIM  NV  10169.. 

THOMAS  E  ROBINSON.  1101  I'TH  ST.  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _.... 

MlBtRT  A  ROBINSON,  INC   1825  K  SIREH  NW  #206  WASHINGTON  X  2000J 

BOB  JOHN  ROBISON.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

ANTOINETTE  K  ROCHE.  1025  CONNEaiQJT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  ANTHONY  ROCK.  1730  M  STREH,  NW,  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MICHAEL  J  ROCK.  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

OAVIO  W  ROOERER.  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

ROOEY  DKXASON  SLOAN  AKIN  i  ROBB.  PO  BOX  1888  ALBUOUERGUE  NM  87103 

QUmCY  ROOGERS.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  #320  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 


JACK  E  ROEBEL  712  COMMERa  BLDG  127  W  BERRY  STREET  FCRT  WAYNE  JN  46802.. 
ROGERS  1  WELLS,  1737  H  SIREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Od 

Od.-. 


Dr.. 
Dr.. 
te- 
ll., 
k- 
b- 
b.. 
Oi.. 
Dr.. 
Oi.. 
k.. 
Dr.. 
Dr.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


BRUCE  N  ROGERS.  1660  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „.. 

DONALD  L  ROGERS,  730  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005  

JAMES  T  ROGERS.  311  FIRST  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

MARGARH  ROGERS.  1025  CONNEDICUT  AVE  .  NW.  #409  WASHINGTON  K  20036 .. 

CAROU  M  ROGIN.  1255  23RO  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 - 

Do ™. 


ROIARO  A  ROHRBACH.  1615  M  STREH  NW^  #570  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

STEPHEN  F  ROHRHMPER.  150  S  WASHINGT6N  ST ,  #100  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22046... 

JACX  ROIUKS.  1201  16TH  STREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  F  ROU*  l«.  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  #350  WASflNGTON  K  20036... 
KENNETH  S  ROISTON  JR  .  1025  VERMONT  AVE .  NW.  #1020  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

MICHAEL  J  ROKIG.  1850  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „. 

FRED  6  ROONEY   1050  CONNECnCUT  AVE.  NW.  12TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


Do.. 
(to- 
ol.. 
k- 
Di- 


..,.. 


EiiiRlaiiw/Clail 


MTERNATIONAl  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  ORGANUATOI.. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ENERGY  UNON  PACJFC  RAILROAD 

WESTERN  SAVINGS  t  LOAN  ASSN — 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 


SHIPBUILDERS  COUNaL  Of  AMERICA.. 

CONOCO.  INC _ 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 


GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC. — . 

NATIONAL  ARMORED  CAR  ASSN.  INC 

SIKORSKY  AIRCRAn  „ 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSN — 

AMERICAN  NURSES  ASSN    „ 

LEBOEUF  LAMB  LEIBY  I,  MACME  (FO*  BMIBH  MSUMMCE  JISSN  MD  UOVD'S 
OF  LONDON) 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVSWN  ASSN.  INC 

BEAR  STEARNS  i  CO  

GENERAL  AMERCAN  LIFE  INSURANa  CO 

MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  00 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

LAWYERS  TITLE  INSURANa  CORP 

AMERICAN  PHROlEUM  INST „ 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  (  TELEGRAPH  CODPORATBII 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MARGARINE  MFGRS  - 

AMERICAN  LEGWN  _,._..-. 

NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

NATIONAL  MUin  HOUSING  COUNCIL 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

CHEVRON  USA  INC 

ASSOOAnON  Of  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

PROFESSIONAL  MANAGERS  ASSN      

ASSOOATKN  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS     

CONTINENTAL  ASSN  Of  RESMUTE  EMPLOYERS  (CAU). 

GAMING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  NEVADA  INC 

GOLDEN  NUGGET.  INC  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  Of  F  TRACK  BETTWC.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  OmOMnRISTS  t  OPTICUNS.  MC 

NEVADA  RESORT  ASSN 

AMERICAN  COUNOL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCE.  INC 

AMERICAN  PTRWEUM  INSTITUTE 

TEXACO  INC  

AMERKAN  CAN  CO  

AMERICAN  CANCER  SODETY „„ 

LtXmL  COBPORATKJN      

NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  ASSN 

SUGAR  USERS  GROUP 


J,  W  BATESON  J  CO,  INC  

TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVOS,  INC 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  ADVERTISING  AGENCSS 

PHILLIPS  PETRttEUM  COMPANY 

EMERSON  ELEaRK  CO  

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  Of  HIGHWAY  AOVERTStlB. 

NATBNAL  FOREKai  TRADE  COUNCIL.  INC  

COALITION  FOR  ALTERNATIVES  IN  NUTRITION  t  HEALTHCARE.  MC „ , 

REEFE  COMPANY  (FOR  WESTINGHOUSE  ELEORIC  CORP) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  AMERCAN  EXPRESS  CO) .. 
GRAY  &  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROAOOBTiNG 
CO) 

UWTED  AUTO  AEROSPAO  t  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS „ 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELiaRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN  

AMERICAN  SX  Of  ASSN  EXECUTIVES  

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS 

NATIONAL  REALTY  COMMinEE  - 

NATWHAL  ASSN  Of  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  HIUSIS _ 

INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATKINS  SATELLITE  ORGANUATION - 

HIUiKNOWLTON,  INC  

GA  TECHNOLOGIES  INC        

MONTANA  POWER  CO  AND  WASHINGTON  WATER  POWER  CO . 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN     

fEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

HAVAX)  TRIBE  

GENERAL  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 


SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  MIO-SATES  HEALTH  t  BENEFIT  mUST 

AMERKAN  EXPRESS  CO      

CEMENTOS  ANAHUAC  DU  QOlfa  SA. -... 

m  CLAIBORNE,  INC _ - 

DESERT  PALACE.  INC 

DREYFUS  CORPORATION       

FIIAN2IA  FRED  I  lOHN  C  i  XBEPH  S 

GROCfPV  MANOfACTURERS  Of  AMERICA 

Wr.    'v  •'.■■.-'.■■'  HOGAN    - 

IN       '■  '  NC 

KAV      V  >XS  BERici  P  BBW  tSTAitZ 

Ml-  ^  3  INC 

Ml  -  N        .-.IIIY  ACCESS 

M'-  ^         -BAPD    

W'  ^..  •■■9IT2FOUNOAT10H ™ 

NA  -  '.    MANUFACTURERS.. 

fKS    •*.-  J:-^  0.-,.    .-.WAYS,  INC ™. 

PAN  AMLRICAN  WORLD  SERVICES _™.., 

PARIBAS  CORPORATION     

PF12ER  INC  

TEACHERS  INSURANQ  (  ANNUITY  ASSN/COUEGE  RET  EQUmCS  FUND 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP    

ASSOOAIION  Of  BANK  HOLDING  COS 

NATWHAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

PMNTINC  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMERCA.  NC 

HAUCK  t  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  HEARING  INOUSTRKS  ASSN) 

HAUCK  t  ASSOQATES   INC    (FOR    NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  CHID  CARE  MANACE- 

BOISE  CjISCADE  CORP  

INTERNATIONAL  TECHNCAl  EXPERTISE.  LID 

OVERSEAS  EDUCAIBN  ASSN  I  NATIONAl  EDUCATION  JtSSN 

OneANK  N  A  

AMERICAN  PULPWOOO  ASSN.  INC 

AMERK>N  COUNQL  Of  LIFE  INSURANCt.  MC 

AMERICAN  IRON  t  STEEL  INSTITUTE 

ASSOOATXJN  Of  AMERCAN  RAILROADS 

CALMAT  COMfVWY  

CRAWFORD  FITTING  CO 

OCNVER  (  RIO  GRANDE  WESHRII  RAIIROAO  Oa - 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES.  MC 


300  00 
50000 


3.11172 
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25000 

350.00 
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October  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


29949 


Oitmuilioii  a  Indwduil  FUmi 


Do. 
Do. 


lOHN  C  ROOTS,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW.  #1001  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

«>YMON0  W  ROPER.  1601  DUKE  SIREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  

"OPES  (  GRAY,  1001  22ND  ST    NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

ROSE  SCHMIDT  CHAPMAN  DUFF  6  HASLEY   1825  EYE  ST    NW  #300  WASHMGTOM  K  20006.. 

Do 

BURT  ROSEN,  1700  PENNSYLVANU  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

USTER  L  ROSEN  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

RICHARD  ROSEN,  5010  WISCONSIN  AVE    NW  #118  WASHINGTON  K  20016 

DAVID  B  ROSENAUER.  1317  F  STREH.  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20004 _. 

Do — 


Do.. 
Do. 
Co.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do. 


RICHARD  ROSENBAUM  666  THIRD  AVE.  4TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

SARA  ROSENBAUM   122  C  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

FRANCIS  C  ROSENBERGER  6809  MELROSE  DRIVE  MaEAN  VA  22101 

ROGER  C  ROSENTHAL.  2001  S  ST.  NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  K  20009 — 

ROSES,  INC    1152  HASLEH  ROAD  PO  BOX  99  HASLETT  Ml  48840 

JOE  ROSS,  PO  BOX  1582  LIHLE  ROCK  AR  72201      

JOHN  W  ROSS  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 - 

NANO  ROSS.  1010  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 - 

WILLIAM  F   ROSS  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PHROIEUM  COUNQL  716  KEENAN  BLDG  COIUMBU  SC  29201.. 

LESLEY  A  ROSSE   1220  L  ST.  NW.  5TH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20005  

ALAN  J  ROTH.  SPIEGEL  6  MCDIARMIO  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

BARRY  N  ROTH.  1120  20TH  STREET,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SAMUEL  A  ROTH   1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062  

JOHN  C  ROTHER   1909  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20049 

EDWIN  ROTHSCHILD   1300  CONNECTOJT  AVE ,  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20036  . 


DONALD  0  ROUNDS  SOUTH  DAKOTA  PETROLEUM  COUNQL  PO  BOX  f69  PIERRE  SO  57501 

MOIAEL  0  ROUSH,  CAPITAL  GALLERY  EAST.  #695  600  MARYLAND  AVE  WASHINGTON  OC  20024.. 
ANN  M  ROWAN  ONE  THOMAS  CIRttE.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do - 

EUGENE  FRWilAiirBMlisiwnri^ 

Do 

CHARLES  ROWTON.  1899  L  STREET  NW  #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROXTON  INC  2000  S  EAOS  STREO  #1003  ARLINGTON  VA  nm  

ROBERT  S  ROYER.  ROYER  6  SHACHW  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Oo — . 


Do.. 
D«.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


lOBI  I  ROZEN  868  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

EUGENE  I  RUANE.  1325  G  STREET.  NW.  #1003  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

lAMES  S  RURIN  1150  CONNEaOJT  AVE .  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
BARBARA  »  RUDOLPH  1901  N  FORT  MYER  DRIVE.  #302  ROSSLYN  VA  22209.. 
CAMILlE  ILEARNS  RUDY   1346  CHESTNUT,  #800  PHILADELPHIA  PA  19107 , 


HENRY  C  RUEMPLER   1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW,  #350  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

RONALD  R  RUMBAUGH  5205  LEESBURGH  PIKE,  #505  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

JOHN  RUNYAN   1730  NORTH  LYNN  ST    #409  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

MORGAN  S  RUPH,  4547  FORBES  BOULEVARD  lANHAM  MO  207O6  , 

ROBERT  A  RUSBULDT   1025  CONNEaCUT  AVE,  NW,  #415  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

OOMENIC  R  RUSCK).  6TH  FLOOR  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BARRY  RUSSELL,  1101  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DOROTHEA  L  RUSSELL   1120  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #1120  WASWNCTON  K  20005 

NANa  RUSSELL.  4921  SW  HEWETT  BLVO  PORTLAND  OR  97221    

ROBERT  M  RUSSELL.  2170  PIEDMONT  RO  .  NE  ATLANTA  GA  30324 

WALIY  RUSTAD  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

HERMAN  MAX  RUTH,  PO  BOX  1000  OTSVILLE  NY  10963 

J  T  RUTHERFORD  t  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1301  N  COURTHOUSE  RO ,  #1602  ARt'NGTON  VA  22201 . 

Do 

Do 

Do,. 


SHERYL  P  RUTLEDGE,  CRAH  6  ROLAROS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.  NW,  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  X  20007.. 

ELU  MARO  RYAN.  1156  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

FRANK  I  RYAN.  1400  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

GEORGE  J  RYAN.  915  ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING  ttEVELAND  OH  44113 — — 

MHN  f  RYAN  1600  M  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JOSEPH  RYAN  SUITE  800  2033  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NAIWA  SA  D  2033  M  STREET  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DAVID  J  SADO  2033  M  STREET  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DEAN  SAGAR   1050  17TH  STREET  NW  #770  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

ANTHONT  1  SAGGESE  JR    lOSOiriHST    NW   #505  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

■      •    -     ■-:    2033MSTRSf  >.*  *=  ^s      ••   -   ?0036.. 


•IM  "           NGER   1101  141h  ■•*  «       •■      ' 

,v           :vv  s<;  -is  NORTH  LL'-r  •••     ■ 

-s     .         s  'ANDENBURG  '<                  -v 

■•  -     -.;  E  STRffT  SA  -.i     >. 

s  ^•»ffT.  N»  tit^r  ^      ^ 

^•-      ■■  ',  NW.  #315*'.     ■■ 

-.       ■■    -  STETLER  818  «"■'• 

JAMn  u    ^AIlirHi    DIDLC    jnlviiNi.  HOY  6  MILLER  Tw 

Do 


X  20005.. 


50610 

VIE  NW  #600  WASHINCTON  K  20005.. 


006       

^  !   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ... 
KW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 -. 


Emplo|ict/CI«nt 


M  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PAUL  HASTINGS.  JANOFSKY  6  WALKER  (FOR  SECURITY  UfE  OF  DENVER) . 

ATIANTC  ROfflELD  CO 

SODETY  Of  AMERICAN  FLORISTS 

AMHERST  COLLEGE;  WELLESLEY  COUfGE 

ANNUAL  CHARGES  POUCY  GROUP. - 

CIGAR  ASSN  OF  AMERICA „ _. 

Pfl2ER.  INC  

MILES  LABORATORIES.  INC 


R  DUFFY  WAU  I  ASSOQATES.  MC  (FOR  BALCOR  COMPANY) _.. 

R  DUFFY  WALL  &  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  CANTOR  FITZGERALD  I  CO.  MC) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  1  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  ESSLfTE  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS,  MC) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  8  ASSOOATfS  W  'FOi!  FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  Of  AMERICA) 

R.  DUFFY  *'     .:..ri-:     s     :-;    ^i -f: I, '■  -:«v] 

R.DUFFY/.'         -    .1  i         ••         ...    M   

R  DUFFY  »t      .  K.i  «         -1        *   w  "vi^      A-tK'Y  TRUST  CO) 

R  DUFFY  WAU  A  ASSOCIATES.  INC  J0«  NE*  rORH  STATE  BANKERS  ASSN) 

R    DUFFY  WALL  t,  ASSOQATES.  INC  (FOR    PHARMAaUTCAl  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSN) 


DUFFY  WALL  t  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  TORCHMARK  CORPORATION) 

4  ASSOQATES.  INt  (FOR   WINE  (  SPIRITS  WHOLESALERS  Of 


DUFFY  WAU 
AMERCA.  INC) 

INTEGRATED  RESOURCES.  INC 

CHIU)RENS  WFENSE  FUND 

NATXJNAL  CONFERENCE  OF  BANKRUITOr  JUDGES 
MIGRANT  LEGAL  ACTION  PROGRAN.  INC 


NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN... 

RAINBOW  Ai'JANa.. 

AM>- 

Ay- 
r 

w 

ChtW 

AM 


EUMINST 

I'lVELOPMENT  ASSN 

•  [S  AUTH  Of  THE  CITY  Of  n.  PIERCE.  EI  AL.. 

iH'ES      

VMLRCI  Of  THE  U.S 

'i  RETIRED  PERSONS 

QTiaN  J^60R  tNERGY  CaALPIION 

AMERWN  PHFIOLEUM  INSIHUTE.. 


NATIONAL  ftDLRATIOH  OF  INMPEHOEKI  BUSINESS 

NATIONAL  COMM  TO  PRESERVE  SOQAL  SECURITY  6  MEDICARE... 

OAKLAND  COLISEUM 

PORT  OF  OAKLAND 

NATWHAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES -.- 

REVCO  D,S .  INC 

EXXON  CORP 

GLOBAL  IMNTIFCATKW  CORP 

AMERCAN  MIUTARY  SALES 

CHRYSLER  MILITARY  SALES  CORP 

OTY  Of  AKRON.  OHK) 

FORD  RIFF  &  BURGESS 

HARUY.DAVIOSON  MILITARY  SALES.. 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do  . 


CHARLES  SAPP,  3500  TEXAS  COMMERO  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  770W 

RONAU)  A  SARASM  311  FIRST  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O1 

KAREN  SASAHARA  2033  M  STREO.  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SATEUITE  SYNDCATIO  SYSTEMS  INC,  PO  BOX  702160  TULSA  OK  74170... 
ALBERT  C  SAUNMRS   1100  15TH  ST .  NW  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20005.. 


UdERNATlONAl  FUTURES  EXCHANGE 

MTD  HOLDINGS  (BERMUDA)  LTD 

MCHIGAN  TRADE  DCOIANGE. 

MORGAN  STANLEY  t  CO  INC - - 

OVERSEAS  MILITARY  SALES  GROUP 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM „ 

SEOJRITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSOQAUON 

MIU  MD  FOUNDATION/INTL  ASSN  OF  ICE  CREAM  MHB.... 

ENVIRONMENTAL  FUND 

ALUED  CORPORATKJN 

BEVERLY  ENTERPRISES -.- 

GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE — 

OnSAMLNA 

NATIONAl  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN 

PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

AMVETS 

AMERCAN  INSURANa  ASSN 


Roospts 


75000 

65000 

3399 


650.00 


1,000.00 


300.00 

300.00 
30000 
300.00 
300.00 
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30000 
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2.000.00 
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"i'moo 


426.00 
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450.00 

100.00 
2,000.00 

607.69 
4,500.00 

435.00 
2,250.00 


43.75 

962.S0 

IjOOA) 


MMPENDENT  PETROLEUM  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.. 

NATIONAL  CANDY  WHOLESALERS  ASSN.  INC 

FRIENK  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  GORGE _ 

ORKIN  PEST  CONTROL.. 


NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMERICAN  I^N  Of  BKJANALYSiS/INTrOT^ 

AMERICAN  COlUGE  Of  RAOOXY 

AMERCAN  OPTOMETRC  ASSN 

GTE/SPRINT  COMMUNCATIONS 

CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAIL  EQUITY 

J  C  PENNEY-  CO.  INC 

Riit-.i  V    :,■    ASSN 

LA'     i--    -     ASSN      

IN:;-Ai  :.SA.    lLLPHONE  6  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION 

GENtSAi  WSIRJMENT  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGING - 

TEXACO  IMC 


A¥ 
AV 
Ak> 


AF  AMERCANS... 
-•v«S  ASSN... 


ASSN  DCtCUTIVES 

StRAL  CONTRAaORS  X  AMERICA.. 


A; 
AW 

&,     -■        ..   ■  s: 

^■J:^.  S.r'    ,,...-''  "■"< 
IXEENS  CREEK  JOMI  VENTURE 

HOMESTAXE  MINMG  00 

ISl  VENTURES.  INC 

lORIMAR  PROOUCTWNS __. 

MARIENE  C  MCGUIRL „_. 

NA'^-f  'T^'t  ASSN.  INC 

N  -IS  1    :.    .RATION,  MC... 

R-   ■  is:   SMPAHY 

SAvA.,!  '".['USURIES 

H0US'3N  fNEIOWMENT  INC.... 
MAIIONAi  RESTAURANT  ASSN.. 


>NAL  SHIPOWNERS' ASSN.. 

MGMA  DELTA  CHI 

.'^C0 


ExpenditiffB 


2911 


1.174.64 


25000 


IJ63.07 


SOOO 

1,436.13 


46.95 

'260.00 


3.50 
37.50 
299J3 


650J» 

713.00 

3375.00 


500.00 

6JOO.0O 

275.00 


47  JO 
7SjOO 


306.26 

100.60 

2.500.00 

■■■■"iSoo 


2,060.60 
341.W 
500.00 
675.00 


6J)1S.70 

6,006.00 
30000 

1.50000 
2,000.00 
7,500.00 
750.60 
627.50 
2,000.00 


9,000.00 


10.00 
"5T2"S 

"mii 


150.47 
66.02 

'"€06 

"mJa 


210.10 
305.10 
231i0 


1S1J5 


30Jn 


49  J5 

"4a.K 


17810 

wa 

4S2.16 
262.01 
36.04 
34.91 
605JI 
271.41 


NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERCANS.. 


PHARMACEUTCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 


4.006.00 


SOJS 


29950 
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nCHAM)  N  SAWAVA.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIK  AVI .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

THOMAS  C  SAWYM,  1!?5  K  STRHT  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006   

DOeEIIT  WAYNE  SAVER  iiii  4;nD  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 _. 

OMAR  SBITANI.  2033  M  STREET  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  . 


IIICHAEL  B  SCANLON  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  SI    SW   #102  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

lOeERI  H  SCARBOROUGH,  l^OO  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE    NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.., 

II06IN  M  SCHACHTER,  1801  «  ST ,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006    

lAURIE  S  SCHAffER,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HAdOlD  A  SCHAnBERGER.  150  NEW  YWm  AVE   WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JEROME  D  SCHAILER,  1101  15TH  51,  NW  WASHINCION  DC  20005 — 

WIlllAM  r  SCHAPAUGH,  1030  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ™„.. 

C  M  SCHAUERTE,  PO  BOX  32«;  HOUSTON  TX  77253  

DEBORAH  SCHECHTER,  1501  16IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

mCHARD  H  SCHECK  9107  WIISHIRE  BlVD,  #250  BEVERIV  HIllS  CA  9O210 


DALE  E  SCHELt   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 - 

ttNNHH  D  SCHLOMAN   1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  N  W  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

fOREST  S  SCHMELING,  1515  WILSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209       — 

mCHAHO  *  SCHMIDT  )R  ,  SUITE  600  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 _.. 

SCHNAOER  HAHRISON  SEGAL  t  LEWIS  SUITE  lOOO  1111  19IH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

THERESA  A  SCHNEIDER.  1575  EYE  STREET  W.  #550  WAWINCTON  DC  20005    IlliiiiiZIZ 

ABRAHAM  SCHNEIER,  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20024 .„.. 

ERANK  SCHNELLER  1957  E  ST ,  NW  WASHINCION  X  20OO6       „.„.™..„ 

SCHRAMM  t  RADOUE   15  V.'ESI  CARRILLO  STREET  SANTA  BARBARA  CA  93101 ~. 

JACK  I  SCHRAMM  SUITE   .J/  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

MASSHA  SCHRAMM,  lb/7  «  ST  ,  NW.  #910  WASHINGTON  OC  20006,  „ _ 

A  KOIBET  SCHRICHIE,  SUH'  500  1133  15IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO5 

H  B  W  SCHROtDER  1050  17IH  STREET  NW,  #490  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

N  DONALD  SCHROEDER  MARYLAND  PEIRttEUM  COUNOl  60  WEST  ST  ,  #403  ANNAPOLIS  MO  21«I 

JUDY  SCHUB   1909  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20049  

DEBRA  I  SCHULIZ  354  LONCACRE  AVENUE  WOOOMERE  NY  11S98 

MARK  SCHULIZ   1615  H  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062  

RICHARD  f  SCHULIZ,  807  MAINE  AVENUE,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  2flO?l — 

ROBERT  I  SCHUU,  C/O  IOWA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  1012  FLEMING  BIDG  0£S  MOOIES  lA  50309 

WALIER  A  SCHUMANN  III.  1511  NATALIE  JOY  LN  MCLEAN  VA  22101 

JAMES  H  SCHUYLER,  15TH  J  M  SIS,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005   

DONALD  H  SCHWAB.  200  MARYLAND  AVE ,  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 ■■^■■ 

SCHWABE  WILLIAMSON  WYAH  MOORE  &  ROBERTS.  SUITE  302  1000  POTOMAC  ST..  NW  WASHWGTON  K  20007 

Dd *. ~ - 

& •? 


ELINOR  SCHWARTZ  318  S  ABINCOON  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22204 

RICHARO  SCHWARTZ,  880  S  PICKETT  SI  AlEKANDRIA  VA  22304 

RICHARD  S  SCHWEIRER.  1850  K  SIREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SOENTIfIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN   1101  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MttHAtL  SaULLA.  880  S  PICKEn  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304       

SCOn  COMPANY  INC    66  SURFWAICH  DRIVE  JOHNS  ISUND  SC  29455 

ELLEN  SCOTT.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JAMES  M  scon,  66  SURFWAICH  DRIVE  JOHNS  ISLAND  SC  29455 _ 

JOHN  N  scon.  1825  K  STREET,  NW.  #1107  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

SCmONER  HALL  (  THOMPSON.  SUITE  700  1875  EYE  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 


THOMAS  ANDREW  SCULLY,  950  L  ENFANT  PLAZA,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

TIMOTHY  SCULLY  25  LOUISIANA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

EARL  W  SEARS,  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  IN  38112       

lAW  OTFaS  OF  JOHN  SEARS.  818  CONNEaOJI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

PAMEU*  SEDERHOIM  2828  N  HASKELL  AVE  DALLAS  IX  75204 

MARIA  MCCSEA  SEGAL.  2033  M  SIREH,  NW   #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20036,, 

HOWARO  SEGERMARK.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW,  #533  WASHINCION  OC  20006 

H  RCHARD  SEIBERT  JR.  1776  F  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ARMISIEAO  I  SELOEN.  122  C  ST.  NW,  # 740  WASHINGTON,  DC  20001 

M  FRANK  SELLERS,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20O62 

RKXARO  C  SEMACK.  1700O  EXECUTIVE  PLAZA  DRIVE  DEARBORN  Ml  48126 

MARLISSA  SENCHAK,  777  14TH  STREET,  NW,  5IH  FL  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 „ 

STANTON  P  SENDER.  633  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINCION  DC  20OO4 _. 

TERRY  L  StRIE.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

STUART  D  SERKIN.  1800  CONNEaOJT  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 » ~ ■~^~.- 

SERVICE  MASTER  INDUSTRIES  INC.  C/O  0*  lAlCOn  MCCABE  i  ASSOOAHS  600  MARVUW)  AVf.,  SW,  302  W.  MNG 
WASHINGTON  K  20024 

SEVEN  MONTHS  SESSION  FOR  CONGRESS.  4210  SPKEWOOO  ROAD.  #202  AUSTIN  IX  78759 - 

SEWARD  I  KISSEL.  919  18IH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

1  RICHARO  SEWELL,  1111  19TH  SI,  NW,  #1102  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SEYFARTH  SHAW  FAIRWIAIHER  k  GESALOSOM.  1111  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHMKTOII  OC  2003t- 

Do 

DONNA  s'SHAffERMfSlm^ 

VICTORIA  MCKENZIE  SHAIN   1710  RHOOf  BIANO  AVENUE  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 

JAMES  M  SHAMBERGtR   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  #512  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DEBORAH  L  SHANNON,  1150  17TH  ST    NW,  #306  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

NORMAN  F  SHARP  1100  17TH  STREET,  NW,  #1201  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

KAREN  DOIMATCH  SHAW.  SUITE  920  1800  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „.. 

LUTHER  W  SHAW,  SUITE  514  1155  15IH  ST.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20005 

SHAW  PinMAN  PbnS  (  IROWBRIOCE.  1800  M  ST  .  NW.  #900-5  WASWNGTOII  U  20036..™ 
Oo — 

Do —  ^ 


Ifnptoyct/Qmt 


AIWNIIC  RICHFIELD  CO 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO   

GCACORP  

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS... 

NAIIONAl  TAXPAYERS  UMON 

APPLE  COMPUTER.  INC 

PRICE  WAHRHOUSE      

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN  

INIERNAIKJNAL  ASSN  0*  FIR!  UGHIERS 

MINNESOTA  MINING  I.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN    

AMERICAN  GENERAL  CORPORATION 

CENTER  FOR  SDENCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  MTEHST.. 


GAIXCORP 

NATIONAL  RIFIE  ASSOCUTION  OF  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN u.„ 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

SAVIN  CORPORATION  — 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATION      

INSTITUTE  OF  MAKERS  OF  EXPLOSIVES 

NATIONAL  FED  OF  INDEPENDENT  BUSINESS 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONIRAaORS  Of  AMERICA.. 

H4W  ORILIINC  CO  

WASTE  MANAGEMENT,  INC  

DOMESTIC  PHROllUM  COUNOL  MC - 

AMERICAN  LOCISTICS  ASSXWIKJN 

CONSUMERS  POWER  CO  

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INST        

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RHIRED  PERSONS.. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  Ul. 

DISABLED  AMERCAN  VETERANS 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INST    

POTOMAC  OVERLOOK  ASSOCIATES  . 


NATKINAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THf  US  . 

VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  US 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  iNBRCY,  INC      

NORTHWEST  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMrTTtE 

PIASECKI  AIRCRAn  CORPORATION 

STATE  Of  OREGON,  CITY  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON  MCTM)..- 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  LANDS  COMMISSION 

BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION  Of  THE  U  S ., 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE.  MC.. 


BOAT  OWNERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  US  ...„ 

COASTAL  PROPERTIES  INSTITUTE.  MC 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  INTL  ASSN 

scon  COMPANY         

PHILLIPS  PHROLEUM  COMPANY      

CNA  FINANCIAL  CORP 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  i  ACODENT  INSURANCE  00 , 

SECURITY  LIFE  OF  DENVER  INSURANCE  CO. , 

ST  PAUL  COMPANIES      

TRANSAMERCA  CORPORATION       

TRANSAMERCA  OaiDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANQ  CO.. 

COMMUNICAIKJNS  SATELLITE  CORP  

INTERNATKJNAl  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNOL  Of  AMER 

EMBASSY  Of  THE  REPUBLIC  Of  SOUTH  AFRICA.... 

SOUTHLAND  CORPORATION     

NAIONAl  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS 


0*. 

Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do 

RUSSEU  H  SHAY,  6014  COLLEGE  AVE  OAKLAND  CA  94618 .._ -.... 

DONALD  B  SHEA.  1750  K  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 -.... 

lAMESV  SHEAHAN  223  PERIMETER  aR  PIWY  PO  BOX  89000  ATUNTA  GA  3033l....> 

JOHN  I  SHEEHAN,  815  16TH  ST,  NW,  #706  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

MONICA  M  SHEEHAN,  840  NORTH  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE  CHICAGO  II  60611 

KATHLEEN  SHEEKEY  3R0  FLOOR  2030  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DEBORAH  A  SHEIMAN  1350  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

MNATHAN  R  SHEINER.  410  FIRST  ST    S£  WASHINGTON  X  20003 


C  DOUGLAS  SHELBY  FLORIDA  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  325  JOHN  KNOX  RO .  #F  210  lAUAHASStf  R  32303.. 

SEYMOUR  SHERIFF   1126  WOOOWARO  BLX  WASHINGTON  X  20005     ~ 

VICTOR  A  SHERLOCK.  1111  14IH  STREET,  m.  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

R  PHILIP  SHIMER  SUITE  405  444  N  CAPITAL  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001  

SHIPLEY  SMOOK  HENRY  I  HOIDGREIWE.  910  17TH  SIREET,  NW.  #320  WASHINGTON  K  20006., 
Do - 


MOUSTRY  COUNCIL  FOR  TANGIBLf  ASSETS — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  «  SECURITY  ASSISTANK 
US    CHAMBER  OF   COMMERa    (FOR    BUSINESS  ALLIANQ  ON  GOVERNMENT 
COMPTIIKIN) 

AUTOMOBILE  ttUB  Of  MeHIGAN.._ 

NATKMAl  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  t  CO       _.... - 

AMERICAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE.  INC . 

SLURRY  lECHNOlXY  ASSN „ 


Riccvts 


2.000.00 


13.402.M 
IOMO.0O 
4.000X0 


2.400.00 


tu.so 

900.00 
SOOOO 


4.M9.00 

«i7$ 

Ton'm 


EjQNfRktUftS 


32170 
I2SW 


1.00000 
30000 
46154 


S.00O0O 

U.U3.20 

Sil.7S 


12.750.00 
1J42.U 

■■'2.oii6'oo 

S.44tl0 
7J00.00 
4.000.00 
3.77500 
t.9t9.S7 
0,000.00 

■■■■(tMs'ob 


22200 


12.16250 


1.500.00 
t.403.74 
4.617  50 

15.00000 


BAIOWW  SCURITKS  COUP.  . 
FLORIDA  POWER  t  LIGHT  CO 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS 


AMERICAN  SOC  Of  PENSION  ACTUARIES  . 

JOHNSON  t  MGGMS 

PRIDE  AN)  MC 
ABBOn  LABORATORIES 

REINSURANO  ASSN  OF  AMER 

NATIONAL  MULTI  HOUSING  COUNOl. 

CIGAR  ASSN  OF  AMERICA,  INC  

BANKAMERKA  CORPORATION 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  ASSN 

AMALGAMATED  BANK  Of  NEW  YORK       

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  Of  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVlll.. 

ATIAS  MMtRAlS  DIVISION 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PRWATE  EDUCATBN 

EMERSON  ELECIRK  CO 

INSTITUTE  Of  FOREIGN  BANKERS.. 


INVESTMENI  COMPANY  INSTITUTt 

MARRWn  CORfWATION 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSN  

NATIONAL  COMM  ON  SMALL  ISSUE  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOfHtNT  BONOS.. 

UTILITY  NUaEAR  WASTE  MANACMENT  GROUP..... 

SIERRA  aUB  ., 

U  S  BREWERS  ASSN  MC. _. 

SIEMENS-ALLIS.  INC 


UNmO  STEELWORKERS  Of  AMOICA 

AMERICAN  HOSPn»l  ASSN 

COMMON  CALISE 

NATURAL  RESOUROS  MFENSE  COUNOlIZ"!!! 

CONSOIIDAIED  EDISON  CO  Of  NEW  YORK,  MC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

MAN^MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  MC 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

WESTERN  CmiRNORS  ASSOCIATION... 

BlUUAY  OH  COMPANY  

FEDERATED  DEPT  STORES.  INC 

FORT  SILL  GARDENS  INC 


2.234.12 

"i°.ott.n 

■5.00600 


1,750.00 
3.7t0«0 


1.000.00 


6400 
2,100.00 

'■lliM.M 
1,717  50 


1.00000 


1,25000 

4362 

5.(25.00 


19,53200 


90900 


90000 

47,12500 
(.42150 


34031 
2.45697 


12J7173 


I0J(252 


(7(25 
I7K 


307  50 


24000 


2304 
32500 


10190 
20000 


1.26(00 
25647 
35910 
424  38 


11831 
1.02595 


1.16030 
2,274  14 

6,727  07 
1.61139 


5J3913 


22576 

12.719  42 
700 


741.45 


9547 
39988 


(325 


51176 


15155 
ll.m 


67500 

27  00 

100 

45100 

■79936 


1000 


5640 
5512 
2900 


49700 
1.005.21 


12050 
1.614  28 


191.00 


2.50 
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Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


HARVEY  A  SHIPMAN.  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  #130  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

SHIPPERS  NAIIONAl  FREIGHT  CLAIM  COUNCIL  INC.  120  MAIN  STREET  HUNTINGTON  NY  11743 

MARY  FRANaS  SHIAGEL  SUITE  760  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SHOOSHAN  8  JACKSON  INC    1990  M  SI .  NW  #450  WASHINGTON  X  20036. 

HARRY  M  SHOOSHAN  III   1990  M  ST  ,  NW,  #450  WASHINGION  X  20O36 

scon  SHOTWELL  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

A  Z  SHOWS  RM  203  1801  COLUMBIA  RD,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

FREDERCK  L  SHREVES  II    HIU  BETTS  A  NASH  1818  N  STREH  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

SANA  F  SHIASEL  1909  K  STREfl.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 - 

JOHN  SHUEY,  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  IK  77253 

SIDUY  8  AUSTIN.  1722  EYE  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 — 

MUK  A  SIEGEL  t  ASSOCIATES.  SUITE  368  400  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 


Do 


LAWRENCE  E  SIEGEL.  8283  GREENSBORO  DRIVE  MaEAN  VA  22102 

JAMES  V  SIENA.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MARK  SILBERGELD.  2001  S  STREH  SW,  #520  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

DAVID  SILVER  1600  M  ST,  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 

STEVE  SILVU,  ROBERTSON  MONAGU  EASTAUGH  k  BRADLEY  21  OUPONT  CIRCLE.  NW  WASHMETDN  K  20036.. 

DoT""'""'Z""'""'Z!Z"""""'"'"'"'"""""Z"!'""ZIZZ.I 

SILVER  USERS  ASSN  INC,  1717  K  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 -.. 

SILVERSTEIN  8  MULUNS.  1776  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - — 

Do -... 

Do 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do. 
Oo 


M  P  SIMMONS,  PO  BOX  860  VAaEY  FORGE  PA  19482 _—____- 

NEIL  A  SIMON   1350  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ~ 

PHILIP  SIMON  2030  M  SIREET.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20036 

STANLEY  C  SIMON.  lOflOLOWSKY  PRAGER  8  SCHLINGER  1900  SOUTHLAND  CENTER  DALIAS  TX  75201.. 

lALMAa  E  SIMPWNS.  100  INDIANA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

C  KYU  SIMPSON.  PO  BOX  3  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

ALBERT  M  SIMS.  BOX  872  SMITHTOWN  NY  11787 . 


IVAN  E  SINCLAIR  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  #2700  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

JAMES  W  SINGER  III.  1100  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

RCHARO  L  SINNOn  8  CO.  SUITE  900  ONE  THOMAS  QRaE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 

RK>IARD  L"S»i0tT.'W 'iHOiis'i^ 

SKAODEN  ARPS  SUTE  MEAGHER  t  FLOM,  919  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 


CYNTHIA  ELL«I  SWfE,  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

WILLIAM  J  SKINNER.  815  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

BARNEY  I  SKLADANY  Jfl  ,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW,  #620  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
RUTH  L  SKY  2211  CONGRESS  ST  PORTLAND  ME  04122.. 


ROBERT  G  SLAUGHTER,  1000  16TH  STREH.  NW  #500  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

scon  L  SIESINGER.  SUITE  804  1101  14TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

BARRY  S  SLEVIN.  1000  POTOMAC  STREH.  NW  WASHINGION  X  20007 


RONALD  J  SLINN  260  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016.. 

KBORAH  SLIZ.  2301  M  STREH  NW  WASHmC'TN  X  20037 

CATHERINE  REISS  SLOAN,  1990  M  SI    N*    »        *;  ■  >.      ^    .   70036 ^■^■v:::^:;-- 

lOHNE  SLOAN  JR.  CAPITAL  GALLERY  EA;     '  ■^         ■•    JVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024.. 

SLURRY  TECHNOLOGY  ASSN.  1800  CONN!"  -'  *'  ■  v^ION  X  20009 „... 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COUNOL  OF  AMERICA.  IN  COLUMBUS  GA  31904 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGSUTIVE  COUNOL.  I-      •         •^''  a^SHINGION  X  20006 _ 

KEITH  R  SMALL.  777  14TH  STREH,  NW  W.A.;  ■>_  .^  _■.  .SOOS 

SMATHERS  HCKEY  (  RILEY,  SUITE  400  1700  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do::iz;izz;;;;!~zzz!;zzzzzz;i:::;;izz.Z!; 

Do 

DONALD  E  SMIUY.  1899  I  ST.  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTON  M  20036 

JAMES  R  SMIRONA.  PO  BOX  5000  aEVELAND  OH  44101 


CATHERINE  S  SMITH  1730  K  ST .  NW.  #703  SUITE  209  WASHINGTON  K  20006 „.. 

DANIEL  I  SMITH.  p6  BOX  660074  DALLAS  IX  75266  

u«JIE  E  SMITH.  8881  ROSEMONT  DETROIT  Ml  48228 - 

ELIZABOH  M  SMITH,  815  16TH  SI ,  NW,  #310  WASHINGTON  K  20006 -.- _ 

FREMRCK  P  SMITH  JR    1575  EYE  STREn.  NW,  #550  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

GORDON  L  SMITH   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

JAMES  P  SMITH,  2000  I  STREH.  NW.  #20C'  WASHINGTON  X  70036 

JLFIPF"  *  SMITH   1600  WILSON  BOULEVA'     '         i.   s      n  ,»  22?09 _ 

JEFFREY  A  SMITH  919  18TH  STREO,  NW   «        -.■    .s      ^    ■    :0006 

JENN,FER  L  SMITH,  900  17TH  STREET,  NW   «,..  0,^-;.S-  .■■  -•;  20006... 

XSEPH  M  SMITH   1730  K  ST  .  NW.  #703  WASHINGION  X  20006 

JULIAN  H  SMITH  JR    600  NORTH  18TH  STREH  BIRMINGHAM  Al  35291 

MCHAEL  E  SMITH  55  PUBLIC  SQUARE.  RM  624  PO  BOX  5000  CLEVUANO  OH  44113.. 

MCHAEL  P  SMITH  485  LEJONGIOH  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

RONALD  t  SMITH  2501  »  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

SHALAH  SMITH   1130  IHH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

SUSAN  SNYDER  SMITH.  7900  WESTPARK  DRIVE,  #514  MCLEAN  VA  22102 _. 

WI.LIAM  C  SMITH,  1850  K  STREET.  NW.  #;:0C  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WAYNE  H  SMITHEY.  815  CONNECnOJT  »•'     ^*  *<■■  ■.-">.  ■'   20006 

FRANK  B  SNOOGRASS.  UOO  17TH  ST  .  N*    »        *:■,■-    t  20036...._ 

LARRY  S  SNOWHUE.  1825  EYE  ST,  NW  w     v      ■•    >  •        -.. 

Oo 


EmpUiiH/Clienl 


STES-M!^'  *»■"■■«;  FUNDS 

SIS'  "-'         ■  ■>  CORPORATION 

WBX    -'       -•'    WLKM  RADIO 

PENN  CLNTR.AI  CORPORATON 


RecoRts 


Eipenttures 


UNKJN  OIL  CO  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

ROGERS  US  CABLESYSTEMS.  INC 

SHOOSHAN  8  JAOLSON.  INC  (FOR  ROGERS  US  CABUSYSTEMS.  INC) ... 
NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 


DONOHOE  CONSTRUCTION  CO.  INC , 

AMERKMI  ASSN  OF  RDIREO  PERSONS.... 

BROWWNfrFERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  INC „.. 

PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR.  INC 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIDLAND  COMPANY 

COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RKX) 

MONEY  STORE 


POWER  AUTHORITY  Of  THE  STATE  Of  NEW  YOUK.. 

SATELLIU  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 


COK 
INv' 

AH.' 
AR' 
MO.  - 
NOf..'. 


'>!  OF  US,  INC. 
^'■^NY  INSTITUTE. 


SANSPORT.  MC.. 


-  y  s  v_ 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  ADVANCED  LIFE  UNDERWRITING 

BRISTOL-MYERS  CO 

FW  WOOLWORTHCO 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN _ „ 

GATXCORP -. 

MUSIC  CORP  OF  AMERICA.  INC 

NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILXRS  Of  THE  U5 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

CtRTAMTEED  CORP 

INTERNATIONAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN 

COMW  A   A  „ , 

SO.  ■     ;>■        -  ■  RATKJN _ „ 

LAf,  -  w=si    M:N1  MARITIME  COMMITTK,  MC 

BROWN  i  ROOl   INC 

PERFORMANCE  ENGINEERING.  MC 

TRW  IN"  „.., 

put-Mt         ;    MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

kV  ■  .■■••    ■       'IT  LINES 

NAII,;.V,..Jk,;aA^  LEAGUE 

MMANO  COUSEUM 

PORT  Of  OAldANO 

W^f  '^v  TO  PRESERVE  SOOAl  SfCUNHY  t  MEDIOWt..- 

Alf  hEMICALS,  INC 

CA.     -v;  s' LOAN  FINANa  CORP 

CIIII'  il''*!',:  Jii  &  GAS  CORP -. 

DREJILL  eURNHAM  LAMBERT.  INC 

OCEAN  THERMAL  CORP  

SEA-LAND  CORP - 

TtXACO,  INC - 

IRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 

TRICENTROL  US .  INC ~. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN.. 


US  PHARMACOPflAL  CONVENTION,  INC 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

UNION  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO ~ 

AMOCO  CORPORATMN 

NAUOHM.  APARTMENT  ASSN 

SEIFMAN   SfMO   SLEVIN  I  iWRdSr  >.'C   (R»'UHitEO  f6(» 

AW--  ,;■■    '-    -    ■>       ^    

AM-  ^^      -        ■  •*  -  ASSN 

SH0U5HAN  s  muMi  INC  IFOR  ROGERS  U.S.  CABLESYSIBB.  MC) 

NATIONAL  FED  Of  INMPENDENT  BUSINESS 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

AW-   ."  -  -'  ■  COUNOL 

Fl  "    ;    i        «T  RAILWAY  CO 

NJi,:i-V'-  --■.';■  .EAGl.lE 

PENNZOIL  CO... 


Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


SNYDERBAilKRKRJASSK.  INC.  499S  CAPITOl  ST ,  SW,  #520  WMHINGniN  OC  20003 .. 

DAVID  F  SNYDER   lOOO  NATBNWIOE  DR  HARRISBURC  PA  17105 

EDWARD  F  SNYDER,  245  2N0  ST  .  NE  WASHINGION  X  20002 


REPUBLIC  Of  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

aEVfUNO  tLECTRIC  lUUMINATlNG  CO 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE,  INC 

INTERNATIONAl  AIRLINE  PASSENGERS  ASSN.  MC.. 
ARTIS'S  PRODUCTS  CEIEBRITY  DEVELOPMENT.. 


2,475.00 


(5192 

imoo 
"■ii',iSi.'M 


2,000.00 
3,700.00 

115.38 
1.600.00 

754W 

754.00 
3.070.00 

100.85 
5.000  00 


3J0001 
4.800  00 
1.436.00 


IMOOO 
4M0-00 


6,000.00 
3.000.00 
9,00000 
10.000.00 
2.500.00 


39.500.00 


122J3 


1.7(5  50 


20.00 
400 


2.766.38 


1.43611 
203.38 


4170 


1.12500 


25000 


6JO00O 


500.00 


AMAlOMATLD  ClOTHING  i  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION , 

INSTITUTE  Of  MAKERS  Of  EXPLOSIVES 

HILL  4  KNOWLTON  INC  (FOR  FLORKIS'  TRANSWRID  DELIVERY  ASSN) . 

HOSPI'Al  CXWOC  AMERICA 
AM- 

IC- 
Wi 
AV 
A.:- 

Cl-. 

Nl* 

ht 

Cw 
BA 

f» 
E-- 


"PfRATORS.  INC 

■    .;  ,A  INC 

.       t-     DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN._. 

-     Si^i  :X)NF[RENa 

■*■■  TO 

•flCIUUMINATING  CO 

-      JANKERS  ASSN „ 

Mis  -OURERSASSN 

■■    ^',SN 

v^s  •ACTURERS  ASS«  Of  THE'IBA" 
:•■  ANDREWS*  INGERSOa 


-. ■    lAF  tobacco  export  ASSN 

GS»  UJKHUKAIlON 

UBlRTY  MUTUAL  INSURANQ  CO 

MINT7  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  i  POPtO  (FOR:  LMN  UNB,  LTD) 

MIS        .  '   TiHN  FERRIS  aOVSKY  8  POPEO  (FOR:  MASS   OONSTRUCnON 
■  •.   .  TRUCK  WEKHI  COMM), 

Ni    .i  •  [)UCATK)N  LOAN  AUTHORflY 

No    s    IS       OCAIKJN  LOAN  MARKETING  CORP 

M  •■         .  -      -".  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  8  POPEO  (FOR  SfCURITItS  INDUSTRY  ASSN) . 

GLK.^A.  H!,:  jr:i  CORP 

NATIONWIOt  MSURANCE  OOMPANItS 

FmENOS  COMMmEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGBLATMN 


MSOilO 
5,»44.77 
3,43SilO 
3JI00JI0 

"im'K 

750.00 

1.500.00 

6.000.00 

7.500.00 

50000 

38300 

124.51 


700.00 
5.(67.00 

Tso(i.66 

1.7(3.00 

""TmSo 
300.00 


50.77 
1(.209.00 


80000 
5.000.00 
2J(0.CC 

750.00 


7,012JI0 
1,15I.1S 


3050 


1,753  50 


200.00 


*tmr 

145.00 


398  W 

30,00 


507.43 
3,5a.95 


3000 
12.756.95 


381.00 

2.606.13 

135.30 

112.15 


550.75 


3,4(154 


2,05(.W 
938.00  .. 


i.mx 


29952 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


October  31,  1985 


Orimuitan  »  MMduil  Titni 


Em(ilg««/Clail 


Rtcapts 


J,  »  MYDfR,  400  ISI  SI ,  NW   #704  WASHKCIOK  K  20001  _ 

JOHN  M  SNYMR.  600  UNNSVLVMM  AVE    Si  SUITE  205  WASHINGTON  DC  70003 

UEIY  FOR  MNMM.  PWnaiVE  lEGISUTION.  PO  BOX  3719  GEORGTOWni  STATION  WASHMCTON  K  »00r. 

BMUNO  T  SOMKIl  «  ,  1627  R  STREET  NW.  It\m  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

imifAIIO  I  SONOflf,  195  MONTAGUE  STREET  BROOKLYN  NY  11201  

CHARIES  R  SONNIER  50NNIER  (  HEBERT  PO  DRAWER  1040  ABBEVILLE  LA  70511 

SONOSXY  CHAMBERS  AND  SACHSE,  1050  31ST  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

09.. 


EiEEE 


Ot.. 
Dd.. 

Do 

E  RICHARD  SOPER,  1957  E  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO6 

WALTER  LARM  SORG,  1625  EYE  ST    NW   #2t4  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

SOUTHWESTERN  PtANUT  SHELLERS  ASSN   10  OUNCANNON  CT  OAllAS  iX  75225 

CHAitLES  E  SOUTHWOl.  1627  «  STREET  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LAN  D  SPAIZ,  1785  •lASSACHUSfTTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

SPECIALIZED  CARRIERS  k  RIGGING  ASSOCIATION  SUITE  616  22CO  MILL  RO  AUXANORU  VA  ^314  .„. 

lOHHf  SPEER  IR    888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

WILLIAM  C  SPENa.  3805  W  ALABAMA  HOUSJON  TX  77027  „ 

SPIEGEL  t  MCOWIMIO,  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003?.... ~. 

PETER  A  SPINA,  150  EAST  42ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10017     „.. 

EARL  C  SPURRIER.  THE  MADISON  BUILDING.  )|I514  1155  15TH  SIKET.  NW  WASHWGIOH  DC  20005.. 
SQUIRE  SANDERS  t  DEMPSEY   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

Do 

Ot.. 


JOHN  W  SROM.  1957  E  ST.  NW  WASMNCTOM  DC  20006 

CARL  f  ST  ON,  1101  17TH  STREH,  NW,  #6*4  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ROBERT  P  ST  LOUIS,  SUITE  880  555  NEW  ItlStY  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

lANIS  ST  MARIE,  15  WEST  CARRIILO  STREET  JANTA  BARBARA  CA  93101 

CONNELl  SIAfFORD,  PO  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301  

DAVID  £  STAHL,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVEN»E  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20038 

MELVIN  R  SIAHl,  SUITE  1410  1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  V*  22202 

ELVIS  I  STAHR  IR    1815  H  STREO  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LYNN  !  SIAIBAUM,  1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22201   

TYRONE  STALLWORTH  220  NORTH  DEVILLERS  STREET  PtNSACOlA  fL  32501.._ 

0AV10  P  STANG.  P  i: ,  SUITE  601  1629  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 


ON.. 
Dt.. 


Do 1 

MICHAEL  )  STANTON,  1620  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MELVIN  L  STARK.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW,  #415  WASHINGTON  OC  20036,, 

WAITER  M  STARKE,  PO  BOX  2563  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35202      

BETTE  ANNE  STAPKEY,  1030  15TH  ST,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON,  DC  2000S 

LOB  STARKEY,  SUITE  511  1745  JEFFERSON  OAVK  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202.... 

RONALD  W  STASCH,  205  E  42ND  STREET  N£*  YORK  NY  10017 

FRANK  M  STASiESKY  )R    PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANOStO  CA  94119 

DAVID  MICHAEL  STATON,  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

CHARUS  D  STAnON.  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 


SAMUEL  E  STAVBKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  172S  OESALES  STRfn,  NW  #804  WASHINGTON  DC  20036., 

SAMUa  E  STAVKKY,  1725  OESALES  STREH.  NW.  #804  WASHINGTON  K  20O36 

RANOOIPH  J  STAYW,  1620  tYt  ST.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _ 

Do ~ 


Od.. 
0*.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


JOHN  HOWARD  STIOttR.  2020  UVf  OAR  OAilAS  TX  75221 

STEELE  SIMMONS  t  FORNACIARI.  2020  K  STR(n,  NW.  #850  WASHINGTON  K  20006... 

J  C  STEEN.  412  FIRST  STREET,  S£,  #301  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 


Do.. 


JACK  L  STtMPlER.  1725  JtFFHBON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #900  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

STEPHENS  OVERSUS  SERVttS.  INC.  2121  K  STREH,  NW,  #830  WASHINGTON  K  20037. 

STEPHENS,  INC,  2121  K  ST,  NW,  #830  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

VICTOR  STEPSAY,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

STIPTOC  t  JOHNSON.  CHTD.  1330  CONNECflOII  AVt.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do^"^"^:^;!''"^' ""'"'''''''''-''"' ' ''::'.''z'"'""zzz. 

RICHARD  W  SnRNBERC  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MICHAEL  E  STEWARD,  7957  REVENNA  LANE  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22153 - 

EUGENE  I  STEWART,  1001  CONNECTKUT  AVE    NW  #910  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „ 

IMAGENE  STEWART  214  P  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

S  LYNN  STEWART  3  EMBARCAO(RO  CtNTER  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  941II 


Do 
Do.. 


WAITDI J  STtWART.  SUITE  700  1100  ISTM  ST.  NW  WASHtNnON  K  20005 — 

WARREN  E  SnCXU.  SUITE  1120  1001  CONNCCfOiT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

DON  SnUMAN,  1757  N  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

EDWARD  W  STIMPSON.  SUIH  801  1400  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOHN  J  STIRI  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVB  WGHWAY  #1000  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

STOCXHCUX^  OF  AMERICA.  INC .  1625  EYE  ST    N  W  #  724A  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

STEVEN  F.  STOQUKYER.  1(00  M  ST..  NW.  #960  NORTH  WASHINGTON  U  20036 

Do 

Do 

^ZZ"SZZIZZ1Z!ZZZ'.ZZ1ZZZZSZZZZZ1Z7Z~^ 


Do,, 


JANE  S  STONE.  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANY  NJ  07054 -. 

JAY  STONE.  JAY  STONE  AND  ASSOCIATES.  INC  412  FIRST  STREH.  St.  #50  WASHNKTON  DC  20003.. 

MARTIN  F  ST0N£,i4irK  STREET.  NW,  #850  WASHINGTON  [X;2b005l''.'."';;!!ZZi;i!™I 

aOYD  E  STONER.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

STEPHEN  STORCH.  1100  K  STREH  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

WILLIAM  M  STOVER.  2501  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 


HRRENCE  D  STRAUB.  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 

JAMES  R  STREETER.  733  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASWNCTON  K  20005 — 

ROGER  J  STROH.  727  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

GEORGE  W  STRONG.  2242  BARTUTT  HOUSTON  TX  77098, 


UNITED  TRANSTORTATKIN  UNBN 

OTI/ENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  t  BEAR  ARMS.. 


COUNCIL  Of  AMERICANFLAG  SHIP  OPERATORS  . 

BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO      _ 

COUSHAHA  TRIBE  Of  LOUISIANA. 

ASSINIBOINE  AND  SWUX  TRIBES 

DEVUS  LAKE  SIOUX  TRIBE — 

M«CK£N«  TURMPSEED 


9.00000 

10.00619 

75000 


1.20000 


53.99192 
900 


MUITIHOUSING  LAUNDRY  ASSN.  MC 

STANDING  ROCK  SWUX  TRIBE 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA  

SOUTHEASTERN  DREDGE  OWNERS  ASSN  SI2E  SIANOARO  AMAl  CORM.. 


16.00010 


26062 


FLUOR  CORPORATWN    

NATKJNAL  TRUST  FOR  HISTORC  PRESERVATION. 


MILK  INDUSTRY  FOUNOATlQN/INri  ASSN  Of  ICE  CREAM  MFRS.. 

CaUMflW  GULF  IRANSMSSWN  CO     

NORTHERN  CALIFORNU  POWER  AGENCY,  R  AL „ 

MOBIL  OIL  CORP 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMCAIS  ASSN'' '"'."iZZI-Z 

AMERKAN  CEMENT  TRADE  AliMCE.  MC 


15.00000 
1.I1S6S 


47349 


AMERICAN  CHAMBEi!  Of  COMMERQ  IN  GERMANY.. 
AMERICAN  SOC  Of  ANESTHESKXOGISTS 


ASSOCIATION  Of  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICE  ORGANUATIONS 

CAN-AM  CORPORAICN  _.., 

MOCPENDENT  DATA  COMMUWCATNNS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUnON.. 

MCROBAND  CORP  Of  AMERICA _.., 

NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  AIHLETK:  ASSN  

PUOUC  SECURITIES  ASSN „ 

TYMNET,  INC  _ 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

MONSANTO  CO 
CONGOIEUM  CORPORATION 


6000 

"un'oo 


422 
1140 


IJ0I75 


170 


SCHRAMM  i  RAOOUE  (FOR  HMT  DRRIMG,  MC).. 

COCA^MA  COMPANY  

NATWNAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

MOTORCYCLE  INDUSTRY  COUNCH.  MC.. 

CASSIDY  (  ASSOCIATES.  INC 

NATONAl  MILK  PROOUURS  FED 


1,00000 


33220 
3.50000 


74405 

664'60 


AMOCO  CORP  _. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CAmAl  FORMATION  THROUGH  OIV  REMVESTMENT- 

EMPIOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  ASSN 

MCOERMOn,  INC  , 

NATIONAL  AiSN  Of  ROYALTY  OWNERS,  NC 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COUNOL  Of  AMERICA,  MC 

SUN  COMPANY  INC 

20N0  SYSTEMS  INC 


MOTOR  VEHOE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  Of  TMI  US,,  MC 

AMERCAN  INSURANa  ASSN       

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

HEALTH  INDUSTRY  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INSTITUTE 

RISK  t  INSURANa  MANAGEMENT  S0CIE1Y,  MC- 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORP  

OTIZENS  CHOKE.  INC  

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION 
BROADCAST  MUSK  INC 


12500 
2.610.00 

"ixiii 

255.49 

1J67I9 

607  J5 

65613 

570.29 

7000 

1.123.60 

55000 

4.50000 


6W 


900.00 
'2.000.00 


I.ISOOO 

i6d.«i 


SAMUEL  E  STAVISKY  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSC  MC 
TAR  STETTINIUS  t  HOILISTER  (FOR  EFFECTIVE  SPRAY  CONTROL  ORGANUATMN) 
TAH  STETTINKIS  1  HftUSHR  (FOR   MACHINERY  DEALERS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION) 

TAn  STETINNUS  t  HftLISTER  (FOR  SHERWINWUIAMS  CO)  

TAn  STETTIMUS  k  HOILISTER  (FOR  SPEOAl  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  PRODUCT 
LIABUTY  REFORM) 

TAn  STETTINIUS  t  HOLLISUR  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO,  INC) 

TAn  STETTINIUS  1  HttLISTER  (FOR  JAMES  GRAHAM  BROWN  FOUNDATION) 

GREAT  AMERCAN  RESERVE  INSliRANa  CO 

K  MART  CORP  .  ««»,«. ..»»».»..... ™-..™ 

MCOOWIELL  DOUGLAS  CORP    ! ""IZZil""-....™ — '. iZl.Z- 

NORTHROP  CORP  ,,,..,        ........ 

SNYDER  BAU  KRISR  ii  ASSOCS  (m  ALLmGU  Tl^^  Z. 

LTV  AEROSPAK  DEFENSE  CO 


7O00 


IJOOOO 


19,670.00 
60000 
60000 
60000 

2.50000 


1.51205 

20(65 

17997 

2137? 

7500 


SHEET  mn  mmas  mu  assn 

ALLIANCE  FOR  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTICS 

RULE  OF  LAW  COMMinE 

TRAJIWAYS  lAHC  

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COORERATM'/iBBSri 

PUCET  SOUND  POWER  t  LK^n  CO 

ROSES,  INC  

AMERCAN  W0MEN5  CLERGY  ASSN         

MCCUTCHEN  DOYIE  BROWN  (  ENERSEN  (FOR  AMFAC.  MC] 

KXUTCHEN  DOYLE  BROWN  t  ENERSEN    FOR  CASTIE  6  0 .  _, 

MCCUTCHEN  DOYLE  BROWN  t  ENERSEN  (FOR  ROHR  INDUSTRIES)  ..„ 

SONAT   INC 

CHEMltAl  SPEOAITIES  MFGRS  ASSN 

INTL  UWON.  UNtnO  AUTO  AEROSPACE  i  AGRK  IMPUMENT  NORKOB ., 

GENERAL  AVIATBN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOATBN 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS     


13,29t00 

57150 


(SO 


10000 

3J5000 

750.00 


(334 
267.13 


MO. 


ALLNET  COMMUNICATIONS  SOIVICES.  MC 

Ita  MCDONALD  CO  (FOR  FIBER  FABRIC  t  APPAREL  COAUT10N  FOR  TRADE) . 

MANVUECORP 

(FOR  NORfOU  SOUTHERN) 

(FOR  CAHN  I  CO,  INC) 

(FOR  TRAVELERS  CORP) 

(FOR  TURWR  BROADCASTING  SfSTBI) 


VERNER  LRPFERT  BERNHARD 
VfRNER  LItPFERT  BERNHARO 
VERNER  LIIPFERT  BERNHARO 
VERNER  UIPFERT  BERNHARD     ,  . 
NATUNAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
MASSACHUSETTS  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  CO.. 


STROOCX  i  STROOCX  I  LAVAN.  1150  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036.. 


v-  svv' 


CHEMi'-j 
US  S 


O  '  INC 
»  "RATC  ACTION.... 

-     C5N  

•     '-  ■•««,  INC 

.      "(RS  ASSN.  MC.. 

■-><*»         


LEGAL  StRVaS  CORP 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUO  1  VEGnABU  ASSN 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 

CITY  Of  TUCSON 


1,11190 
1.34109 
3.06500 
1.00000 
6.44500 
1,27500 
2,49900 
3.30000 
191.25 


2.416.25 
600.00 
2,00000 
2.000.00 
2.99910 
1.00000 

"1,00660 
250.00 


J i'.'MOM 


4303 

1000 


1,2937« 
63941 


16100 


29117 


(700 


;  >b€r31,  1985 


(  ()\(,Ki>^l(>N.\I    RI-CORD— HOUSE 


29953 


Otiamotm  or  Indwdual  Fihnt 


Emploi»/Cl»it 


Recepts 


EtpenliturB 


Do 
Do 

Do 


GEORGE  STRUMPF.  624  9TH  ST .  NW,  7TN  a  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

SUSAN  STUEBING,  311  FIRST  ST ,  NW,  #500  WASHINCTON  K  20001 

WALTER  B  STULIS  115*  15TH  STREET.  NW,  #1101  WASHINGTON  K  20005, — 

EUGENE  F  STURGEON,  182  CRATER  LANE  KENSINGTON  CT  06037 

SULLIVAN  i  CROMWEU.  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20006., 
Do 


Do 

Od. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Do 


AUSTIN  P  SUaiVAN  JR  .  PO  BOX  1113  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55440 

CHARIES  S  SULLNAN,  #11  15TH  ST  .  NE.  #6  WASHINGTON  T  20002 _. 

GAEL  M  SULLIVAN,  1025  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW,  #511  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

HAROLD  R  SULLIVAN,  1750  K  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

«MN  H  SULLIVAN.  2924  COLUMBIA  PIKE  ARLINGTON  VA  22204 

JUDY  M  SULLIVAN,  1120  20IH  SIREH,  NW,  #7M  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARGARET  COX  SULLIVAN   1625  EYE  SI ,  NW  #724*  WASHINCTON  K  20006 

PATRICK  )  SULLIVAN  815  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006... 

PAULINE  SUaiVAN,  #11  15IH  SI ,  NE,  #6  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

FERN  SUMMER  PO  BOX  17402  DULLES  INTL  AIRPORT  WASHINGTON  K  20041 — 

«HN  B  SUMMERS.  1771  N  STREET  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20036 

SURREY  t  MORSE.  1250  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do ™.„ ~-. 

Do 

SUTHERLAND  AS»ii't'BRtliAN'.l666Ki^^ 

Do 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Oo._ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.., 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


WILLIAM  F  SUTHERLAND.  1750  K  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _ -. 

W  THOMAS  SUTTLE   1755  WILLARD  SI ,  NW  #4  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

WILLIAM  W  SUHLE,  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE    KW,  #415  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DAVID  L  SWANSOH.  CRAn  I  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST ,  NW,  6TH  FL  WASHMCTON  X  2O0O7.. 

Do 


Do 
Do.. 
Do,. 
Do 


IRVING  W  SWANSON   11212  FARMLAND  DRIVE  ROCKVllLE  MD  20(52 

DEBORAH  SWARTZ  ECONOMC  CONSULTING  SERVKES,  INC  1320  19TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do - 

Do 

DAVID  *  SWEENEY  25  LOUISIANA  AVE .  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20001... 

ROBERT  0  SWE^EY  JR  ,  1133  19TH  ST,  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036.. 


SWIDLER  BERLIN  i  STRELOW.  CHTD,  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SI .  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 

IRK^A  L  SWin  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036 _. 

RICHARD  P  SWIGARI  1010  WISCONSIN  AVt .  NW,  #800  WASHINCTON  K  20007 ~. 

RUSSEU  A  SWINDELL  PO  BOX  2635  RALEKiH  NC  27602 .- 

RANOAU  SWISHER  2301  M  SIREO,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

DAVID  A  SYKUTA  ILLINOIS  PHROIEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  5034  SPRINGFIELD  II  62705 

CHRISTOPHER  U  SYLVESTER,  1831  BRIAR  RIDGE  COURT  MCUAN  VA  22101 

MERRIBEL  SYMINCTON  SUHE  540  1875  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 

ROBERT  TAH  JR ,  1620  EYE  ST.  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006 „ 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


TAGGART  (  ASSOCIATES.  INC,  1015  I5TH  STRKT,  NW,  #200  WASHMCTON  K  20005, 

Do 

Do 

WALTER  G  TAIAREK.  SUITE  405  iw'S  GALLOWS  RO  vIeNNAVA  221(6' 


lAlCOn  MCCABE  (  ASSOOATIS.  SUITE  302,  WEST  WING  600  MARYUHD  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMCTON  X  20024 . 

Do.. 
Do.. 


TOYIE  TAiimiGtOH:  1015  15IH  STREH,  NW,  #200  WASHMCTON  DC  20005....;^. 

TANAKA  WALDERS  (  RITGER,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  lirASHINGION  X  20006 

Do   

SUSAN  TANNENBAUM  2030  M  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AU^NE  D  TMfflLiO  214  MA^ICHUSETTS  AVE .  NE.  #350  WASHINGTON  X  20002.. 

TARCn  INC    13924  BRiAOOOCK  RD  PO  BOX  881  CENTREVILLE  VA  22020 

UNOA  TARRWHELAN,  1201  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036... 

JOHN  F  TATE  3238  WYHFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

M  LOUiSE  TATE.  3238  WYNFORO  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031...^..-;...™.-... 

SUSiUt  1ATUM     619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036. 

mCA  M  SILVA  TAVARkT PERKINS  STREH  WEST  NEWTON  MA  02165 

TAYLOR  i  MIZEa  3000  LINCOLN  PI    LBS  DALLAS  TX  75201 

CHARUS  A  TAYWrn  499^    CAPITQI  ST .  SW,  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20003.... 

SaS    S  t    AYLOR   1801  K  STRtn,  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

MARGIE  A  TAYLOR.  PO  BOX  21  "WNTGOMERYAL3610U 

PEGGY  TAYLOR  815  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINCTON  K  20006 


DREYFUS  CORPORATKJN 

DREYFUS  DOLLAR  FUND 

J  ARON  J  CO,  INC 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSN  Of  AMERCA,  INC 

COMPUTER  (  BUSMESS  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS. 

NORTHEAST  UTILITIES  SERVItt  CO 

AMERKAN  INTERNATIONAl  GROUP.  MC 

BP  NORTH  AMERICA,  INC 

ESSEITF  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS,  INC 

GO    v.s  ...  -^  iCO 

GU^    ''        ,-    K      

KIL'.   ■  -•'-  ,  ■  4  CO.  MC 

SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC.. 


650.00 


65000 

4.00000 

1,111.12 


365.77 


S3il 


CITIZENS  UNITED  FOR  REHABIUTATKIN  OF  ERRANTS 

ITV  CORPORATION 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR:  GOVERNMENT  OF  TK  FEDERATED  STATES 

OF  MICRONESIA) 
WIUIAMS  COMPANIES 


200.00 

2J44.O0 

750,00 

66.1( 


mxi 

75540 


2.(4 


STOCKHOLDERS  OF  AMERCA.  INC 

INTERNATMNAL  LONGSHOREMEN  S  ASSOCIATION  AfLOO , 

CITIZENS  UNITED  FOR  RFHABILITATION  Of  ERRANTS 

wr-  •  WC"W'''-  'OUIPMENI  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  MC.. 

N*     «    1    ^       --  ';«:ASTtRS 

A..V        HM  s  ,i     s.  SERVICES,  INC 

lU-i  -    -lOPlfS  REPUBLC  Of  CHINA -.„ 

M  ■  .-■'     •  V     .  4  CO,  LTD  ET  AL 

w.    •.  •■         ::t»iccorp 

AM  -    ;^   V        --       "  J  GEORGIA  KAOUN 

AS  :■>/■:.•.  ,.|RP    

AS-.         -  ■-      iS  ADVOCATING  TARIFF  EQUITY 

BAS'  V  XM    

0*    -   -     ^   :;0RP 

a""  -■  ^5l  REVISING  STAGGERS 

C'  •-  s      'RIAL  BOILER  OWNERS 

Cf-  >■    ■■  ■■'■.  ASSN,  INC 

ENuLinAn...  M-NiRALS  I  CHEMICALS  CORP 

EQUIFAX,  INC 

INDUSTRIAL  OIL  CONSUMERS  GROUP 

J  M  HUBER  CORP 

MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA  INSURANQ  CO 

NATIONAL  HOME  UFE  ASSURANa  COMPANY 

NORD  RESOURCES  CORP 

PROCESS  GAS  CONSUMERS  GROUP 

PROOUCTWN  OPERATORS  CORP  . 


9.529.29 
200.00 


2,126.53 
710.12 


1.500.00 
3.073.50 
55333.00 


1.114.34 
50.00 
20.00 


163.61 
163.61 


32.92 
32.12 


1J0475 


aio 

2400 


163.61 
2.524.00 


963.61 

■'uw'm 

963.61 


32.12 
26617 

...„.„ 
32.92 


SERVKE  mOUSTRIES'  COAL  TO  PRESERVE  CASH  METHOD  ACCOUNTMG.. 

SOUTHEAST  COMPACT  COMMISSBN 

STATE  Of  NEVADA 

STATE  Of  WASHINGTON 

THIEUKAOUNCO 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

INSTITUTE  Of  ELECTRCAL  i  ELECTRONICS  ENGMEERS 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

AUJSOIALMERS  ENERGY  &  MINERALS  SYSTEMS  CO 

CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAIL  EQUITY  (CURE) 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE -. 

GA  TECHNOLOGIES.  INC 

lUJNOIS  DEPT  OF  ENERGY  i  NATURAL  RESOURCES _ 

NATWNAL  ARMORED  CAR  ASSN 

HARRIS  CORPORATION 


LUGGAGE  (  LEATHER  GOODS  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC.. 

NATIONAL  KNITWEAR  S  SPORTSWEAR  ASSN 


N- 

A 

f "    I 

K 

IK 

\^ 

u 

M 

s 

■l 

Nt 

1, 

■    M: 

1,- 

K      ' 

\: 

AM 

JIN      ^ 

AM 

:.^ 

-■ 

U- 

S 

iM^BiCA,  INC. 

■1000  OF  TEAMSIERS. 

-.       >RP., 


IMMUNITY  HOSPITALS.. 

'"SASSN  

•■'  Of  AMERCA.  INC.... 

-  C  ASSOOATK)"; 

•  ■  ASSN 

k;^itut[. 


SSERVANCY  DISTRICT 

.  CORPORATION 

lAl!.  blu'iNiUb  (.  HutLlSTER  (FOR   GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERKA, 

TAFT  STETTINIUS  t  HOUJSTER  (FOR  INMONT  CORP) 

TAFT  STETTINIUS  (  HOLUSTER  (FOR  JAMES  GRAHAM  BROWN  FOUNDATON) 

TAR  STETTINIUS  t  HOaiSHR  (FOR  KINGS  ENTERTAINMENT  CO)  ;^;^... 

TAH  STETTINHJS  (  HOLUSTER  (FOR   MACHINERY  DEALERS  NATIONAL  ASSOOA- 

TAFT  SlWlNIUS  i  HOUJSTER  (FOR  RCA  GLOBAL  COMMUNCATBNS.  INC) 


TAFT  STEHINIUS  (  HOUJSTER  (FOR  SHERWIN-WILUAMS  CO) 

TAr  CTTTINIUS  I  HOUJSTER  (FOR  SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  PRODUCT 
LIABILITY  REFORM). 

TAH  STEniNIUS  t  HOUJSTER  (FOR  TAF  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

TAn  STEniNWS  (  HOUJSTER  (FOR  TELEPHONE  t  DATA  SYSTEMS.  iNC) 

TAn  STETTINKIS  t  HOUJSTER  (FOR  WAU)  MANUFACTURING  CO,  INC) 

_  HEALTH  INSTITUTE 

ASSOCIATWN  OF  AMERICAN  RAIUKMOS 

MARKJN  LABORATORIES,  INC 

TELEPHONE  (  DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC 

AMERICAN  WOOD  PRESERVERS  INSTITUTE 

HOUDAY  INNS,  INC 

NATONAL  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  CHIUJREN 

SERVICEMASTER  INDUSTRIES,  INC 

NATBHAl  PORK  PROOUaRS  COUNOL 

ELECTRONIC  IND'JSTRIES  ASSN  Of  JAPAN . 


2J(S.12 


163.61 
1SO.0O 

2,56600 
53000 

1.230.00 


2MJ6 
435.9 

43SJ9 
435.59 
32.92 


45500 
1.50000 
32375 
297.50 
29,200.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


(07.50 

1,200.00 

25.62 


2,500.00 

555.00 

6,000.00 


1,10375 
40000 


76550 

250.00 
213.75 


JAPAN  AUTOMOBILE  TIRE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  (JATMA). 

COMMON  CAUSE 

RUSSEU  CORP -. 


NATHNAL  EDUCATION  ASSN.. 

US  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

US  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE., 


NATKJNAl  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS. 

IBM  CORPORATKJN 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  UWIR  &CONCTES  OFVliwistRiAL  0R(^^ 


1,500.00 

2.550.00 

675.00 

1,000.00 


6(0.00 
19.40 
1^07.63 
1(1.35 
2570 
23.59 
50912 
27.66 
4,322.01 
350.W 
350.00 
350.00 


36.50 


U57.15 
266,65 


34159 
213.06 

in.it 


3,500.00 


1,749.00 

2,400.00 

900.n 

1,600.00 


imm 

2.000JI0 


19,519.03 


9.00 


llOJO 

2,500.00 

19.500.00 

SOJO 


t2JI 

1,000.0) 


576.64 


2yy54 
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fl  WUSM  lAYlOR.  1575  fYf  STRfn,  NW  UrASHINGTOH  K  ?0005 

llOetId  C  lAYlOR.  3000  IINCOIN  PIAZA,  LB  5  DAIWS  TX  ;5?01 

WIUIAM  S  TAnOR.  ?39  W  NEW  YORK  AV(NUt  LAS  VEGAS  NV  19107 . 
ElAYNE  L  lEMPEl.  ?0Z0  »  ST ,  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
NORMAN  J   TEMPIE   155  DRESDEN  AVENUE  GARDINER  ME  04345 


PAUL  M  TENDEER.  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW,  PW>  WASMtNGTON  OC  2000S.. 
Dt.. 


TENNESSEE  HOME  MEDICAL  PROVIDERS  ASSOCIATION  INC    PC  BOX  421  KN0XV1UE  TN  39901.. 

BETHGRACE  TERPSTRA.  918  16TH  ST,  NW.  #402  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

MICHELLE  C  TESSIER  1818  N  STREET,  NW,  #410  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

lAMES  G  TETIRO.  1156  15TH  STREET,  NW,  #1015  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 .. 

lEXANS  FOR  A  RESPONSIBLE  AMERICA,  1300  MAIN  STREET,  #210«  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

TEXTRON  INC  40  WESTMINSTER  ST  PROVIOCNK  Rl  02903., 


THACHER  PROffin  t  WOOD,  SUITE  512  1140  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003$.. 

Do , 

Oe ». i 

Od [. 

Dg L 

ot L 

Do X '■ — 

KAREN  E  THEI6ERT.  1750  K  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K7m^"Z'ZZ!ZIZ^~"~.l.^ 

BRUCE  D  THEVENOT,  1155  15TH  ST    NW,  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Do    

ALAN  I  THIEMANN,  1199  N  FAIRFAX  STREH,  #801  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

THIRD  CLASS  MAIL  ASSOCIATION.  1341  G  ST,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S.... 

EOlU  J  IHOM,  919  18TH  STREET,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20006 _., 

DORIS  I  THOMAS.  15TH  4  M  STS.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005    

GORDON  M  THOMAS,  1090  VERMONT  AVENUI,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20COS 

JAMES  M  THOMAS  IR,  2001  9TH  STREET  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

Km  W  THOMAS.  119  ORONCCO  STREET  BOX  1417  D50  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 

MESHALL  THOMAS,  SUITE  400  2000  P  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

PATRICIA  THOMAS,  2020  K  ST .  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „.~ 

RANDI  PARKS  THOMAS,  1101  17TH  STREET,  NW   #603  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROBERT  L  THOMAS,  1319  f  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  

THOMAS  E   THOMASON.  1620  EYE  STREET  NW.  #703  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

THOMPSON  k  MIIOtfLl.  1120  VERMONT  AVENUi  NW.  #1000  WASHINCION  OC  HMOS 

D»i'.mzi;z!!!i...; ^ - 

^ - - — + 


BOYD  THOMPSON.  SUITE  210  5410  {XJSnioH  LANE  BtTHESOA  MO  20814 

THOMPSON  HINE  t  FLORY.  1920  N  ST,  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KENNETH  W  THOMPSON,  2021  K  STREET,  N*.  #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

THOMPSON  MANN  i  HUTSON,  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW   #1250  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MICHAEL  F  THOMPSON,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY   #511  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

NANO  THOMPSON,  1600  EYE  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ROBERT  L  THOMPSON  JR.  PO  BOX  70  FORT  MILL  SC  29715 

ROGER  G  THOMPSON.  117  BELLEFONTE  DRIVE  ASHLAND  KY  41101 .^. 

SAMUEL  C  THOMPSON  IR   SCHIFF  HARDIN  t  WAITE  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #600  WASHNGTOd  K  20036 

W  REID  THOMPSON,  1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20068  

PARKER  D  THOMSON  200  SOUTH  BISCAYNE  BlVD  4900  SOUTHEAST  FINANCIAL  CENTER  MIAMI  FL  33131 

THOMSON  7EDER  BOHRER  WERTH  AOORNO  i  RA200K  ?00  SOUTH  BISCAYNE  BIVO  4900  SOUTHEAST  fWAUCW.  CMTW 
MIAMI  FL  33131 

JOHN  A  THORNER   1619  MASSACHUSETTS  JWENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLIAM  R  THORNHILL,  PO  BOX  2511  rOUSTON  IX  77001  

MARGO  IHORNINC,  1850  K  ST  ,  NW,  #520  WASHINGTON  DC  20006      

WALTER  L  THREADGILL,  1155  CONNEaiCUT  AVE ,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

SAMUEL  THURM.  1725  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WALLACE  TII'MAN,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARTIN  R   liiSON  JR  ,  PO  BOX  2563  BIRM»«CHAM  AL  35202 , 

PAni  A  TILSON,  SUITE  520  900  1/TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

C  H  TIMBERIAKE,  1825  K  ST,  NW,  #1107  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

TIMMONS  i  CO.  INC.  1850  K  SI .  NW.  #850  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Emgloycr/Qiciil 


Ricivls 


Ejpeodrtwn 


AMERICAN  SOC  Of  ASSN  EXECUTIVES... 
TAYLOR  8  MI2EU 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do., 
Do 


GARY  G  TIMMONS,  1201  16TH  STREP,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WILLiAM  C  TINKLEPAUGH,  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006„ 


CONSTANQ  0  TIPTON,  888  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 

i   LINWOOD  TIPTON.  888  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

EBEN  S  TSOALE,  1550  WILSON  BLVD    #600  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

TITLE  ASSOCIATES  INC,  RI 2.  BOX  89  COLUMBIA  TN  38401  

TOBACCO  ASSOCIAIES  INC.  SUITE  912  1101  1/TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 
lAMES  R  TOeiN,  MACK  CENTRE  DR  PARAMUS  NJ  07652 


M  DOUGLAS  TOOO  SUITE  2300  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 — 

WILLIAM  R  TOLLEY  JR ,  PO  BOX  37  MELBOURNE  FL  32919       

EDWARD  TONAI  6723  BRIGAOOON  DRIVE  BETHESOA  MD  20817 

WILLIAM  0  TOOHEY,  1899  L  ST    NW   #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PETER  W  TOOKER   1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TOTAL  PETROIEUM  INC,  999  18TH  STREET,  SUITE  2201  DENVER  CO  80202 

FRANK  V  TOTI  IR    500  MARYLAND  AVE ,  SW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20024,,.. 

GILBERT  D  TOUGH   70  NORTH  MAIN  SI  WILKESBARRE  PA  18711    

WANDA  TOWNSEND   1724  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  .. 
JEFFREY  B  TRAMMELl,  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 


Oi.. 


NATBNAl  FEDERATION  Of  FEOtRAl  EMPlOYfES 

MAME  YANKEE    CENTRAL  MAINE  POWER  CO     

HNOIER  t  BIGGINS  (FOR  AOVANOD  CELLULAR  PWNf  CO) 

PAUL  TENDLER  A^OOAnS  INC  (FOR  AMERCAN  LCENSlD  PMCTCAl  MUSES 
ASSNi 

PAUL  TENOIER  ASSOOATES.  INC  (FOR  BASCOM.  INC)       

lENDllR  i  BIGGINS  (FOR  GEODESCO)  

PAUL  TENDIER  ASSOCIATES  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  Of  TENANTS) 

PAUL  TENOIER  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR  RASCH  ElEKTRONIK) 

PAUL  TENDIER  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  SCHOENEMAN,  INC) 

TENOIER  1  BIGGINS  (FOR  SOUWGISTICS  CORP) 

PAUL  TENDIER  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  SOUTHEASTERN  EWOmBB) 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUBUC  TUEVBION  STATIONS.^ 

JC  PENNEY  CO.  INC   -... 


AMOSAEAG  SAVINGS  BAM 

BANK  Of  VERMONT       

FAMH.Y  BACKED  MORTGAGE  ASSN.  INC.. 

MAME  SAVINGS  BANK  

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  CENTRAL  FUND.  MC.. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

SAIOMON  BROTHERS.  INC 


SAVINGS  BANKS  ASSN  OF  MASSACHUSHTS 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE  

NATIONAL  FED  Of  LICENSED  PRAHICAl  NURSES... 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  NURSING  HOME  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  TRUCK  STOP  OPERATORS 


DIAMOND  SHAMROCK  CORP  - 

NAIKJ^AL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  TW  U,&  .. 
TEXTRON,  INC 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION,  NAR  CAT  LOCAL  6n.. 
ANIMAL  HEALTH  INSTITUTE 

WOMENS  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND    _„„ 

NAIIONAL  lEDL  »TION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPIOYIES _ 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION.  INC      

NAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRC  HOSPITAtS.. 

BBCHIEl  POWER  CORP  

AMERK>N  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMITTEE -. 

COLD  FINISHED  STEEL  BAR  INSTITUTE  

CONTACT  LENS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

CROWN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MIDLAND  ENTERfWSES.  INC 

VALLEY  LINE  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  MEOCAl  CARE  t  RMEW  ASH 

AUm  CORPORATION - 

niMAM  CORPORATION 

CSX  CORPORATBN        

MANUFAaUREO  HOUSING  INSTITUTE — 

MOTION  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC ~_.. 

SPRINGS  INDUSTRIES  INC 

KENTUCKY  POWER  CO 


CHICAGO  BOARD  OPTKJNS  EXCHANGE.  UK 

POTOMAC  ELECTRIC  POWER  CO    

THOMSON  2EDER  BOHRER  WERTH  ADORNO  8  RA200K  (FOR  BURGER  KING  CORP) 
BURGER  KING  CORP         


NATK)NAl  FOREST  PROOUGS  ASSN 

TENNESSEE  GAS  PIPELINE  CO 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATOI 

STORER  COMMUNICATK)NS  INC 

ASSOClATK)N  OF  NATL  ADVERTISERS  

NATK)NA1  RURAL  ELEaRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO      

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALLS.  USA.  INC 

PHILLIPS  PHROlEUM  COMPANY 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  CO.  INC 

AMERICAN  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMTia 

AMERKikN  PETROLEUM  INST      

AMOCO  CORP  

ANHEUSER  BUSCH  COMPANIES  INC 
ASSOCIATION  Of  TRIAL  LAWYERS  Of  AMERKA 

BOEING  COMPANY       

BROWN  GROUP  INC 

CAPITAL  MARKETS  GROUT 
CHRYSLER  CORPOR/iTOI. 


30000 


3260 
220.00 


I.I2S.00 
600.00 


l7.1S6ra 

2.70000 

63150 

63150 

2661 

631  SO 

31124 

63150 

11.07090 

I.2766I 

20000 

2.S0000 

3.46000 


60000 


60000 

■75.60 


9.44140 
64999 

10000 

■■■~- 

2.07000 
67500 


2.99000 

2.20000 

2.71000 

70000 


7.S0000 
■506.00 


33912 
15000 


24,656  78 
58000 
5594 
5594 


5594 
17594 

5594 
20044 
26128 


60000 


750 
5J93.K 


1172 
10000 


5.546  19 
2,61103 


io.i64,ra 


EASTERN  AIR  LINES  INC 

G  D  SEARLE  8  CO 

H  J  HEIN2  CO  

MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL 

MIDDLE  SOUTH  SERVCES.  INC 

MORGAN  STANLEY  t  CO.  INC 

NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

NORTHROP  CORP         

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

MILK  IND  FOUNOArK)N/INT'L  ASSN  Of  ICE  CREAM  MFRS... 
MM  IND  FOUNDATION/INT'L  ASSN  Of  ICt  CREAM  MfRS. 
MUK  IND  FOUNDATION/INTL  ASSN  Of  ICE  CREAM  MFRS. 
HtWlETT  PACKARD  CO 


BEOEM  DKNNSON  8  CO 

NORTHROP  CORP 

HARRIS  CORPORATUN 

ROBERT  GOfF  8  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

AMERCAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

NATONAl  FED  Of  INDEPENDENT  BUSINES."! 
BLUE  CROSS  Of  N  £  PENNSYLVANIA 
NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 
GRAY   8   CO   PUBLK   COMMUNICATKINS   INTL. 

INDUSTRIES.  INC) 
GRAY  8  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  BUDD  COMPANY) 
GRAY  8  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUMCATIONS  INT'L  INC  (FOR  CHICAGO  TITLE  INSURANCE 

CO) 


October  31,  1985 


C()\(-H1  ^^H  'V  M    RI  (ORD-HOUSE 


29955 


Organualnn  or  Individual  Filmi 


Do 


TRAVEL  8  TOURISM  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  KIM  COUNOL  SUITE  607  1899  L  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

TRAVEL  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATWN  OF  AMERItt.  1899  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ERNEST  B  TREMMEL.  INC  5908  ROSSMORE  DRIVE  BETHESOA  MO  20014 

SALLY  A  IRiam   1725  DESALES  STREH.  NW  #804  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

EUGENE  M  TRISAO  9817  ROSENSTEEL  AVENUE  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 

VINCENT  TP'VtUI  315  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - ■■ 

MICHAEL  G  TROOP  1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW,  #801  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

ROBERT  C  TROUP  730  SMITH  RIDGE  RD  NEW  CANAAN  CT  06840 

GEORGE  G  TROUTMAN  SUITE  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 - 

ALEXANDER  B  TROWBRIDGE.  1776  F  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

THOMAS  L  TRUEBLOOO  401  NORTH  MCHKiUI  AVE  CHICAGO  IL  60611 

TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  LAND  82  SECOND  ST  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94105 . 


Emploiw/aiHil 


Recepts 


Eipenditures 


GRAY  J  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNiaTIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  FIRST  AMERICAN  TITU 

INSURANCE  CO) 
GRAY    8    CO    PUBLIC   COMMUNICATIONS    INT'L.    INC    (FOR    KHNT    MARITME 

CONGRESS) 
GRAY  8  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR   LAWYERS  TITLE  INSUR- 

ANQCO) 
GRAY  8  C6  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC   (FOR    MIAMI  CHAMBER  Of 
COMMERCE 

■SS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  MOTOROLA,  INC) 

IS  INTl  INC  (FOR  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA) 

jSS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING 


...  ^-.«w,.^.. 


GRAY8D: 
GRAY  8  Ct 
GRAY  8  a 

CO,  INC) 

GRAY  8  a)  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  REPUBLIC  Of  TURKEY) 

GRAY  8  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNH>TIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  SAFECO  TITU  INSURANCE 

CO), 
GRAY  8  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  SANTA  FE  CORP) 


GRAY  8  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNCATKWS  INTL,  INC  (FOR  SHAKUE  CORPORATION) ... 
GRAY  8  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATKJNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  STEWART  TITLE  GUARANTY 
CO) 


BURNS  8  ROE.  INC ■..■.•"" 

SAMUEL  E  SIAVISKY  8  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR  BROADCAST  MUSIC  INC.  (BW)) . 

STERN  BROS,  INC 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  LABOR  &  CONGRESS  Of  INDUSTRIAL  0RGANI2AIK)NS 

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 


BELL  HELICOPTER  TEXTRON.  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS.. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO 


PAUL  E  TSONGAS  FWEY  HOAG  8  ELIOT  ONE  POST  OfFffiE  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109 - ~ 

MOTOYUKI  TSUTSUI.  919  18TH  STREET  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  200O6 .    ...^.„... 

TUCKER  8  VAUGHT  WESTERN  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  BLOC  .  #1330  718  17TH  ST  DENVER  CO  80202 

SHANNON  6  TUEL.  311  FIRST  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION.  INC   1101  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JANE  L  TURNER   1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WILLIAM  W  TURNER   1025  CONNEaKJJT  AVE    NW.  #1014  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

RICHARD  f  TURNEY   1725  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  ^    ^■™.v 

TWENTIETH  aNTURY  ENTERPRISES.  3615  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016 „ 

US  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS  ASSN.  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

US  DEFENSE  COMMinEE  3238  WYNFORO  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031    

US  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS  111  E  WACKER  DR  CHICAGO  II  60601 ~ - "•• 

US  OUT  Of  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  PO  BOX  42404  WASHINGTON  X  20015 ■■:---v--"i;xS 

US  PUBLIC  INTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

US  RECREATIONAL  SKI  ASSOCIATKW.  221  WEST  DYER  ROAD  SANTA  ANA  CA  92707 

GILMAN  UDELL  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

JERRY  G  UKLL   1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

«NJI  UENO  919  18TH  STREET.  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

PHILIP  J  UFHOl;   1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1010  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  0  UMPHREY  JR    1150  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 - 

SKVEN  W  UNGIESBEE,  729  15IH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

UNIFI  INC    PO  BOX  19109  GREENSBORO  NC  27419 

UNION  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO,  2211  CONGRESS  ST  PORTLAND  ME  04122 i  ;^Aik.-,  '.^^-^Xi;-,- 

UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS  8  KUNERS  OF  AMERK^A,  101  CONSTITUTION  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  8  VEGnABLE  ASSN,  727  N  WASHINGTON  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

UNITED  GAS  PIPE  LINE  CO,  PO  BOX  1478  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

UNITED  INTERNATIONAL  CONSULTANTS   1800  DIAGONAL  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  .,^..^.......^.... 

UNITED  IRISH  8  AMERICAN  SOOETY  Of  ILUNOIS.  BOX  219  3400  W  lllTH  STREET  (>ll«(»  II  60655 

UNITED  SERVKES  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION.  9800  FREMRICKSBURG  ROAD  SAN  ♦NTONIOTX  78288    „,.^_^^.^..^..;^.^. 
UNITED  WAY  Of  INDIANAPOLIS,  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  COUNCIL  OF  METRO  INDIANAPOLIS  1828  N   MERIDIAN  STREET 

INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46202 

LLOYD  N  UNSEU,  1101  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

»  RUSSELL  UPSHAW  JR  ,  1030  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005,..,.^....._^....^..............^......-...^......".. 

URANIUM  PRODUCERS  OF  AMERKA   C/O  COVINGTON  8  BURLING  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW  PO   BOX  7566 

WASHINGTON  X  20044  ^„  „    ,,,, 

MARIAN  S  URNIKS  1120  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 •■■• 

UTIlir/NXLU.R  W«TE  MA^^         GROUP,  C/O  EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  1111  19TH  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  X 

20036 
ANTHONY  VALANZANO,  1850  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JACK  J  VALENTI,  1600  EYE  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  ^i,  v.  vj.  r„^>-; 

JULIANE  H  VAN  EGMOND,  SUITE  220  1575  EYE  STREET,  NW  *«HINGTl)N  0020005   ..,^.. 

VAN  FLEH  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  SUITE  102  499  SOUTH  CAHTOL  ST .  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

C  D  V°ANHduWLING'.'io'i5'l5fH''sf;'NW;#^  

\m  L  VAN  NELSON.  SUITE  540  1875  EYf  SiREO  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 — 

Do 


LEADING  EXE  PRODUCTS.  INC 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  U  S  A,  INC.. 

THE  MANVILLE  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 


AMERICAN  MINING  CONGRESS 

ENSERCH  CORPORATWN 

COURTNEY  MCCAMANT  8  TpRNEY .. 


1.115.00 


92000 


ljt5.00 


15,492.80 
630,00 


150  OO 
1.00000 
1.00000 


12,727  50 

80,00 

2.000.00 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

AMERICAN  RETAIL  FEDERATION 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  INC 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE  COS 

MAN-MADE  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN,  INC 

ASSOOATED  BUILDERS  S  (»NTRACTORS,  INC.. 


INDEPENDENT  PETROIEUM  ASSOCIATK)N  OF  AMERICA.. 
EASTERN  AIRLINES 


AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN . 


732.77 


300.66 


3.99248 
8328.31 


1,199,00 
42,969.98 

■■4.'506JJ6 
300.00 


1.000.00 
5.000.00 
2.500.00 


4,216.00 


90.000.00 


41.99850 
1.05000 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do._ 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do.. 
Do 


DEBRA  J  VANDERBEEK   1575  EYE  STREET.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

MARTHA  A  VANIER   119  ORONOCO  STREET  PO  BOX  1417050  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313.. 
ROBERT  C  VARAH  C/O  DOW  LOHNES  t  AlBERTSON  1255  23RD  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

iHEREw  VARNER,  1909  KSTREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  od2i)049:::.::::::z;":"^^ 

GEORGE  F  VARY,  1667  K  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006,.         ~ 

JENNIFER  VASILOff,  1730  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  R  VAUGHAN,  PO  BOX  1288  *SHEB0«O  W  <7204     

ROBYN  £  VAUGHAN   1600  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -,-■-;—,• 

CHRISTINE  L  VAUGHN  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Si  ENTREWENEURS  IFri201  SAN  MARCO  BLVD..  *?«  JACKSONVILLE  FL  32207, 


AMERICAN  COUNOL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE,  INC, 

MOTKJN  PICTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  MC 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO 

CADILLAC  GAGE 

FORD  AEROSPACE  8  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP 

MARCONI  ELECTRONICS 

NATIONAL  PORK  PRODUCERS  COUNCIL 

CHAMPION  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

JUSTICE  FELLOWSHIP 


AMERICAN  INST  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  AOCOUNIAmS.. 

AMERCAN  PRESIWNT  LINES 

ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGIONAL  CORP 

BRAE  CORPORATION 

CASTLE  8  COOKE,  INC — 

QEAN  COAL  TtCHNOLXY  OOAUTMN... 


•STEM  SERVia  CORP., 


C.s_-v.-^  ,s  -LD  FOR  RAIL  EQUITY  (C,U.R.E.).... 

HAWAIIAN  LlcCIRIC  COMPANY,  INC 

INTIRNATIONAI  LEISURE  HOSTS,  LTD 

JACOBS  ENGINEERING  GROUP.  INC 

NATOMASCO 

NORTHWEST  POWER  CO 

PEABOOY  HOLDING  CO,  IMC - 

REPUBLIC  GEOTHERMAL,  INC 

REPUBLIC  OF  PAUU 

STATE  OF  ALASKA ...- 

TEXAS  AIR  CORP 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP.. 


AMERCAN  OANAMID  CO 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  INSTITUTE 

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PROCXCERS  ASSN 

DOEASCO,  INC 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 

ARMCO,  INC 

LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  Of  THE  US .. 

STEDMANCORP 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

PARIBAS  ASSET  MANAGEMENT  INC 


2JS0.00 
75.00 
687.50 
11,250.00 
3300.00 
6.20000 


1,402.50 
1,400.00 


12,02250 


930.00 
16,442.50 


3J15.00 


71.22 
10.00 


600.00 
43846 

900.00 
3,537.71 


IJt&OO 


7735 
8.00 


16,61900 
65200 
13200 


231710 


4,417.74 
832631 

217.611.08 

1,02832 

41,708.02 


560.00 


60816 


845.88 

"iimsa 

Ull.i3 


4500 

9500 

2,82931 


25859 


14156 


138.00 


95.00 


616.91 

"mia 

117.51 


SR\ffiV'^'SAiD'^ESS)NrHKK^L^§?^^n,-N^^^^ 


INTERSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA... 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORP 

LABOR-INDUSTRY  COALITION  FOR  INTL  TRADE 

PAN  AMERCAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC 


165.00 


6,250.00 
■2.57'5b6 


400 


94.15 


2yy 


:»0 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


October  31,  1985 


Orimotiaii «  Inhidiiil  Fitni 


Do 

Do 

FUAWt  VIRRASIIIO.  Uib  15IH  SmEI.  NW   #600  WASHINCION  DC  20005 

KlOOr  V  VFTRO.  214  MASSACNUSmS  AVENUt.  N(.  #550  WASHINGTON  K  2(1002... 
I  ERIC  VICE  SUITE  300  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006..... 

mCHAEl  f  VIGIL  H,  900  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YOftR  NY  10022  , 

HUOttPM  A  VKNONE.  1800  H  ST ,  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 „._., 

mt  L.  VWNOVIC.  1750  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MUK  VINOVO,  1875  EYE  STREH,  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 

VINSON  t  EUUIfi.  HOI  CONNEaCUT  AVt,  NW.  #900  WASMNGION  OC  200X.. 

Do 


Do.. 

Do 


VIRGINIA  ASSOQATION  Of  RAILWAY  PATRONS.  POBOX  867  RICHMOND  VA  23207 

GEORGE  A  VIVERETTE  )R,  8111  GATEHOUSE  ROAD  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22047 „ 

NO  )  WXCHEfF,  2509  E  SAN  MIGUEL  PHOENIX  U  85016    

VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMERICA.  INC.  490  L  ENFANT  PIAZA  SW.  #3210  WASHINGTON  DC  20024  „ 

DOUGLAS  K-  VOUMER,  801  18TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

VOIPE  BOSXEY  t  LYONS.  SUITE  602  918  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

INGItIO  A  VOORHEES.  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

KUIT  VORNOdAN.  2030  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

VORirS  SAHR  SEYMOUR  t  PEASE.  1128  L  TREH.  NW,  #1111  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
O).. 
00.. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


•f" 


WAW  WAD  AGAINST  WOMEN,  1224  FREEMONT  R0SE8UIG  0«  97470 

R  B  WACKERU,  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD,  #2300  ARIINCTON  VA  22209 

ROBERT  J  WAGER.  3RD  FLOOR  1111  14TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S 

HERRI  WAGNER,  1155  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005     

HOWARD  W  WAHL.  15740  SHADY  GROVE  RO  GAITHERSBURG  MO  20877 

CHRISTINE  M  WAISANEN  NEW  MURPHY  ROAO  i  CONCORD  PIKE  WILMINGTON  DE  19197 . 
HERBERT  R  WAITE.  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 „ 

WALD  HARKRADER  »  ROS.  1300  iifli  Striwi  WA»^ 

Do 

ANDREW  B  WALDO,  1330  CONNECTKnji  AVE ,  NW   #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


ANGELA  S  WAIOOOF,  NC  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  167  RALtiGH  NC  27602 

ROBERT  E    WALORON    ASSOCUTED  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRIES  OF  MCHI  930  MKHIGU  NATL  TOWH.  PO  BOX  10070 

LANSING  Ml  48901 
CHARLS  E  WALKLR  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

to 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
to. 
to„ 
to. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to,. 


— j 


::::::::::?: 


z:± 


R.  DurrrwAut  ASSOaAiiu,''JNcy^ 

to 

to............... ' 

to Z 


to., 
to., 
to., 
to 

Do.. 


MARTIN  A  WAU,  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

mmta  i  edwaros.  iiso  coNNEcrm  avl.  nw.  #507  Washington  dc  20036. 

to::::z::::::::;::::z::::::::::::;;:i:ii:z:::::::::::::::::::::::::::zz: 


to. 
to. 
to- 
to.. 
to., 
to.. 
Do 


RAVMONO  C  WAlLAa.  5025  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016 

LJONEl  L  WALLENROC.  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016     

R  DOUGLAS  WALUN  JR.  1235  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

CHARLES  S  WALSH.  FIEISCHMEN  i  WALSH  1725  N  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

HENRY  L  WALTHER.  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

JAMES  R  WALTON   1819  L  STREET.  NW,  #820  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

HERBERT  C  WAMSIEY.  1255  23RD  STREET.  NW,  #850  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 „.._ 

BONNIE  B  WAN.  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  #730  WASHINGTON  OC  20004 

JOHN  F  WANAMAKER,  201  N  WASHINGTON,  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _ 

ALAN  S  WARD,  1050  CONNEDICUT  AVE  .  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

JUSTIN  B  WARD  1350  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

STEPHEN  [   WARD.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #503  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

THOMAS  )  WARD,  70  N  MAIN  STREET  WILKES-BARRE  PA  18711 

BARBARA  F  WARDEN.  SUITE  202  WEST  WING  600  MARYLAND  AVE .  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024. 
RCHAROD  WARDEN   1757  N  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036      


Ein«to|i(f/Clif(il 


SEMKONDUaOR  INDUSTRY  ASSOCUTOt 

JOHN  TUDOR  

PENN20tL  COMPANY      _„ 

AMERICAN  SPAQ  FOUNOATHN 

ailES  SERVKE  OIL  4  GAS  CORP 

INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION  LIWTtD.... 

GOOOYEAR  TIRE  1  RUBBER  CO 

US  BREWERS  ASSN  INC 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE    

PROVIDENT  LIFE  t,  ACOOENT  INSURMKt  CO.. 

SECTION  936  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

WARBURG  PINCUS  CAPITAL  CORP 

WARNER  AMEX  CABLE  COMMUNICATIONS.  MC... 


AMERCAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN 

ATM 


PARALYZED  VETERANS  Of  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRAOORS  Of  AMERICA 

COMMON  CAUSE  „., 

CABOT  CORPORATION  

COMMITTEE  Of  PUBLCLY  OWNED  COMPANIES 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  SERWX  „ 

OHIO  DEPOSIT  GUARANTY  FUND 

OHIO  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

PITTSBURGH  t,  LAKE  ERIE  RAILRWO  OX 

SCM  CORPORATION       

TOUDO  TRUSTCORP  

YANKEE  RESOUROS.  INC _ 


NORTHROP  CORP 

AMERCAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNOl 

BECHHL  POWER  COPPORATflN 

CI  AMERICAS,  INC 

BANK  Of  BOSTON  CORPORATKW., 


FIRST  NATCNAL  BANK  Of  BOSTON 

ABRAfE  _ 

JAPAN  IRON  l  STEEL  EXPORTERS'  ASSN 

SYNTHETIC  ORGANC  CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 
AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 
AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE.. 


AGRKX  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  n  «1 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO  

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERCA 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  t  TELEGRAPH  CO.. 

ARTHUR  ANDERSON  4  CO    

ANHEUSER  BUSCH  COMPANIES  MC 

CSS.  INC  

CHAMPWN  INTERNATIONAL  CORP 

COALITCN  FOR  JOBS  GROWTH  4  INT'L  COMPETITMNESS.. 

COPIAI  „ 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN      

DRESSER  INDUSTRIES  INt 

E  I  OU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  4  CO 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

FORD  MOTOR  CO     

GOOOYEAR  TIRE  4  RUBBER  CO 

GTE  CORPORAIWN 

IBM 

INDEPENOENT  REFINERS  COALITION... 

LONE  STAR  STEEL  CO      

NORTHVtLLE  INDUSTRIES  CORP  . 


NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.. 

OWENS^IUINOIS  

PROCTER  4  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO . 

PUBLIC  SECURITIES  ASSN  . 

scon  PAPER  CO 

SIMUFLITE  TRAINING  iNTERNAinML.  «C 

SONGWRITERS  GUILD    

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP 

WEYERHAEUSER  00 

BALCOR  COMPANY 

BRINKS.  INC 


CANTOR  FITZGERALD  4  CO,  INC. 

ESSELTE  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS,  INC ... 
FOOTWEAR  RHAILERS  Of  AMERICA.. 

JMB  REALTY  CORP 

UFEOFVIRGMU 

MORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO.. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  BANKERS  ASSN 

PHARMAaUTK>L  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

TORCHMARK  CORPORATKJN 

WINE  t  SPIRITS  WHOLESALERS  OF  AMERCA  NT  ... 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHC  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION    

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE       „ 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  Of  THE  USA.  MC. 

ARROW  TRANSPORTATION  CO  

COnON  WAREHOUSE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURFRS  Of  AMERCA.  MC.. 
MERCHANTS  GRAIN  4  TRANSPORIATKJN,  MC... 

NATIONAL  COnON  COUNCIL  Of  AMERCA 

NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS  ASSN 

SERVCE  CORPORATION  INTERNATIONAL ™. 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSn  UNKW  AFLOO 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE.  INC ™ 

EMERSON  ELECTRC  CO 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  MC 

U  S  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE  „ 

SANTA  FE  INTERNAIIONAl  CORP 

INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  OWNERS.  MC _. 

KIMBERLYOARK  CORP 

RniRED  OfFCERS  ASSN 

BAKER  4  HOSTETLER  (FOR  S«P  4  DETERGENT  ASSN) 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  bEFENSE  COUNDL,  INC .- 

MIOCONTINENT  Oil  4  GAS  ASSN 

BLUE  CROSS  Of  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE      

UMTED  AUTO,  AEROSPACE  4  AGRCULTURAl  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS... 


937  SO 

2JI0000 

I7S.00 


4.SOO0O 

2.45697 

3,50000 

...jg...... 


31O00 


)4J93.S2 


2.00000 

3MJ7 

7.S26,t0 


6.2I1,2S 


30X521 
3,000.00 
15.600.00 


2.23000 
l,2S0M 


9.500.00 


12X0.00 

MiOO 

t.000.00 

7.50O0O 

37S.0O 

375,00 

1.250.00 

1J7S.00 

1,50000 

37500 

8,75000 

U75.00 

5,500.01 

37500 

37500 

75000 

37500 

37500 

375.00 

375.00 

11,25000 

3.12500 

5.000.00 

3.125.00 

37500 

375.00 

2i0000 

375.00 

1.500.00 

5,625.00 

37500 

375.00 

1.000.00 


1.00000 
1,50000 
1.50000 
1,00000 
1.00000 
1,50000 
1.50000 
1,50000 
1,000.00 
1.000.00 
2,22500 
6X0.00 
12.00000 
6,00000 


IIXD.0O 


2,20000 
7.500.00 
3.750.00 
6X0.00 


3X0.n 

■i7,a9.'oo 


2.01400 


662.63 

VSKX 


i6j4en 


2S00 
l,if32» 


6021 


62000 


50000 
"34998 


72968 

73724 

1.62006 


2.062.95 


5.00 


9.31665 
■■■"U772 


30000 


30000 
30000 
60000 
30000 
60000 
60000 
30000 
60000 
60000 
600  00 
6500 
22189 
200  60 
1.12939 


548  51 
40286 
34614 


11640 


4500 
10550 


October  31,  1985 


CON ( r R I: » 1  () \  \  1    R I  (  ( ) R D—  H ( )USE 


29957 


Ot(anu>lint  v  indwdul  Fitoig 


lACK  WARE.  1220  I  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MirHAH  0  WARE   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

«       >t  L  WARFIELD  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20016  

-     ■      WARKER  SUnE  2700  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

•  «M  H  WARNER  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

■^>-     M  M  WARNKi   SUITE  300  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

5AJM,A  J  WASHBURN   1201  PENNSYLVANW  AVENUE.  NW,  #370  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

•  «.-  IbTON  ENERGY  TRADE  4  AGRICULTURE  CROUP  655  15TH  STREO  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 
NGTON  INDEPENDENT  WRITERS,  INC  1341  G  ST ,  NW.  #205  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

■NGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM.  INC,  499  S  CAPnOL  ST .  SW,  #520  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

Do 

Do     

WATfRBEO  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  1411  WEST  OLYMPC  BOULEVARD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90015 

•  VYATERMAN  5256  CORDUROY  ROAO  MENTOR  OH  44060 

0  WATERMAN  4802  TABARD  PLAK  ANHANDALE  VA  22003 — — 


UK 
*K 


EmployH/Clieiit 


AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 

CONOCO.  INC 

FEDERAL  NATONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN.. 

TRW,  INC 

CONTROL  DATA  CORP 


Receipts 


IxpenMures 


6.560.00 
1.7X00 


AMERCAN  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE,  INC 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION 

CPM  ENERGY  CORP,  VALLEY  GREEN  INTL  TRADING  CORP.  H  AL . 


BOEING  COMPANY 

HUGHES  AIRCRAH  COMPANY.. 
ROCKWELL  INTL 


R  WATSON  655  BROADWAY,  #425  DENVER  CO  80203 - - *       -"• 

WATSON   1616  H  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ■■       " 

s      w«iSON   143  W  MARKO  ST  ,  #201  INDIANAPOLIS  IN  46204 ,  -  /■■- 

WATTS  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ^t-'uhk. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  Of  PARENTS  4  TIACHERS 

MILWAUKEE  COUNTY-INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.. 

WISCONSIN  COUNTIES  ASSN 

A       ts      iMPANIES,  INC 

■■       ^       ■•-s-Jl 

AD  ASSN .. 


RjRAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

.*Ts''i'72/iwSAoiusm'A«N'uE.  liw  w/SiiNGTON  DC  2oo36::z":::z::::'.::::::::;:::::;:;;;:.:.;::::.:....!  nauona.  cable  televisipn  assn,  inc 

r.  WAHS  1155  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20O05 "'"'■" 

H  WAT2MAN,  1130  IHH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ...      ,  ,^.. 

-      ■.¥  H  WEATHERSPOON  NORTH  CAROLINA  PETROUUM  COUNOL  PO  BOX  167  RALEIGH  NC  27602 

-NON  WEAVER  2121  K  STREET.  NW,  #830  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

■■•        *EBB   1050  17TH  STREET,  NW.  #770  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

A  H  WEBBER  440  FIRST  STREET,  NW,  #510  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

■      WEBBER   1101  16THSTREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _. 

;601  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW,  4TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

"ifFIELD  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE,  NW,  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Oo 

WEBSTER  CH«KRUM»BEAN.'i747' 

Do - — • 

Do  _ 

LEE  J  WEbiiiG.  SUITE  580  2000  M  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


DAVID  F  WEEDA  OLSSON  AND  FRANK  1029  VERMONT  AVE .  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

CHARLES  W  WEGNER  JR    600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE,  #203  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

WEIL  GOTSHAL  4  MANGES,  1101  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005   

STEVEN  A  WEIN   1090  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 i-    ivx;-;^.-:;™^- 

WSINER  MCCAFFREY  BROOSKY  4  KAPLAN,  PC .  1350  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

Do - 

Do - 

Doi::"""""'zr"'"r"""":"""""""!""~;zz!ZZiz — 

Do — 

DONALD  G  WEINERT.  1420  KING  ST  ALEXANDRtt  VA  22314 

TAMARA  WEINSTEIN  1830  17TH  STREP.  NW,  #704  WASHINGTON  W  20036 

ARTHUR  E  WEIS8ERG  2200  FIRST  BANK  PLAK  EAST  MINNEAPOLIS  MN  55402 „ 

ARTHUR  A  WEISS,  1800  FIRST  NATIONAL  BUILDING  DETROIT  Ml  48226 


MORTON  N  WEISS.  SUITE  4511  ONE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  10048 - 

STANLEY  A  WEISS  SUITE  401  21  DUPONT  CIRCLE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

DON  WELCH,  PO  BOX  841  ABILENE  TX  79604 

KATHLEEN  WELCH  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JERRY  WELCOME.  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 :;i-"V,i"iVi=;:Si",S;"iiii- ■ 

WELLFORD  WEGMAN  KRULWCH  4  HOFF,  1775  PENNSYLVANU  AVE,  NW.  #450  NASHMG10N  DC  20006.. 
Do 


NATIONAL  BROILER  COUNOL.. 

NATKJNAL  COAL  ASSN 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INSTirjTE 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVCfS  INC 

ARKRICAN  ASSN  OF  HOMES  .' J<i  THE  AGING.. 

AMERICAN  MEDCAL  PEER  REVIEW  ASSN 

NATWNAL  SOfT  DRINK  ASSN 

ZtR?  populate:  GROWTH,  INC 

ASARLC  WP?;(ATK)N 

PINKERTON  TOBACCO  CO 

POOO  PROOUONG  CO 

INTERNATBNAL  TAXCAB  ASSN 

MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY 

WATER6ED  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN _„ 

NATWNAL  FISHERIES  INSTITUTE.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MARGARINE  MANUFACTURERS 

PROFESSIONAL  INSURANCE  AGENTS 

ACE  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

TEXTRON,  INC 

CHCAGO  CENTRAL  4  PAOFC  RR 

COORDINATING  COUNOL  ON  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FMANCE.. 

FOREMOST  INSURANCE  CO 

GULF  4  MISSISSIPPI  RAILROAD 

NATIONAL  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  FINANCE  ASSN. 

TASK  FORCE  ON  USURY  LEGISUTION 

NATKJNAL  SOOETY  Of  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS — 

RAINBOW  ALLIANCE 

DORSET  4  WHITNEY.. 


1.2X00 
500.00 

800.00 
54375 


9X00 
1,500.00 
1.500.00 


9J75.00 
5X4.00 


2.7X00 
600.00 
XOO 
1.4ni4 
1.500.00 
5,7X00 
1.000.00 


1(9.00 


250.00 
500.00 


1X0.00 
1.450.00 
2.000.00 
4.000.00 
436.W 
500.00 


600.00 

1J96.00 
2.621.00 
125.00 
5.9X00 
UXOO 
7.500.00 
1X0.00 


Do 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

Do.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to. 

Do 


L  H  WELLS  SUITE  20O  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

THOMAS  F  WENNING.  1910  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

FRED  WERTHEIMER  2030  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - 

ROLAND  WESLEY,  1159  OUAIL  RUN  BaiNGBROOK  IL  60439 

-HAR'JS  M  WEST  205  DAINGERflELO  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  „ 


ABRCATORS  4  STEEL  INDUSTRY  ASSN.  2324  NAVY  DRIVE  STOCKTON  CA  95206 

1015  18TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

>       •■  VEGETABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  848  NOGALES  AZ  85621 

*ti;  lUAi  LAND  t  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN,  4302  AIRPORT  BIVO  AUSTIN  TX  78722 

W  P  WEST  1629  K  ST    NW  ROOM  204  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 — 

SHIRLEY  H  WESTER  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #950  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

X)HN  F  WETZEL  JR  .  412  FIRST  ST  ,  SE.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  ^     ^VAi'^-;™;- 

WEXLER  REYNOLDS  HARRISON  4  SCHULE,  INC,  SUITE  600  1317  F  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20004 . 

Do 


to., 
to... 

to., 
to... 
to... 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
to., 
to. 
to., 
to. 
to., 
to.. 
to. 
to. 
to.. 


jAfFE  SWOER  RAin  4  HEUER,  PC 

NATKINAL  SEOJRTTY  TRADERS  ASSN.  INC 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATWNAL  SECURITY. 

WEST  TEXAS  UTILITIES  CO 

US  PUBLC  MffEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

CANADIAN  EMBASSY 

CSS,  INC 

COALITION  AGAINST  DOUBLE  TAXATWN.  INC. 


DEPARTMENT  Of  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  PROVINCE  Of  MANtlDBA,... 

FAMILY  SERVCE  AMERICA 

GRANTS  4  CONTRACTS  PROJECTS,  UNITED  WAY  Of  AMERCA 

LURENS.  INC 

MANWLLECORP 

MMETRY  Of  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

MITB 

NATIONAL  CORP  FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

PHARMAOUESI  CORPORATWN,  OOASSEN  PHARMACEUTCALS,  INC... 

SHELL  OIL  CO 

NATWNAL  GROCERS  ASSN 

COMMON  CAUSE 


COMMITTEE  FOR  mInOR  ACCESS  TO  POST  SECOND  SCHOOL  OWNERSHIP.. 
NATWNAL  ASSN  Of  RHAIL  DRUGGISTS 


FERTRJZER  MSIITUTE... 


DELTA  AIR  LINES,  INC 

AMERCAN  HEALTH  PIANNWG  ASSN 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCAN  RAILROADS.. 

AHNA  LIFE  4  CASUALTY 

ALUED  CORPORATWN 

AMERICAN  AIRUNES 

AMERCAN  aANAMID  CO.. 


AMERCAN  LOW  POWER  TELEVISWN  ASSN.. 
AMUSEMENT  4  MUSC  OPERATORS  ASSN.... 

COMMUNCAIWNS  SATELLITE  CORP 

COOPERS  4  LYBRAND 

DEALER  BANK  ASSOCIATION 

DYCO  PPPOLEUM  CO 

FOOTHILLS  PIPE  LINES  (YUKON)  LTD 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

INEXCOOIICO 

MANVILLE  CORPORATWN 

MORGAN  STANLEY  4  CO,  INC.. 


4J75.00 


3.500.00 
2.000.00 

750.00 
3.000.00 
14.000.00 
3,7X00 

200.00 


1.280.00 
2.00000 
1.500.00 

■r.5o6x 

540.00 
500.00 


16.050.00 


1.500.00 

xonoo 

25,000.00 


273.00 
1.000.00 
17248 
36000 
1,800.00 
5,500.00 
9,750.00 


MOTWN  PCTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA,  INC 

NATWNAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN,  INC 

NATWNAL  RADW  BROADCASTERS  ASSOQATWN.. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ELECTRC  SYSTEM 

NORTHWEST  AIRUNES,  INC 

NOVA,  AN  ALBERTA  CORP 

NOVACOR  CHEMCALS.  LTD 

R0CK.01A  MANUFACTURING  CORP 

SECURITY  INVESTMENT  CO  . 


ROBERT  G  WEYMUEILER,  1101  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 

BRIAN  B  WHAlEN  iP    401  N  MCHIGAN  AVE  CHICAGO  II  60611  

CURTIS  t  WHALEN  49C  L  ENFANT  PLAZA.  SW,  #3202  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

LEONARD  P  WHEAT   1111  14TH  SI .  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO5 


31966 


JUNE  M  WHELAN  SUITE  500  S  1120  20TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O036 

DEBORAH  A  WHITE   1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


TURNER  BROADCASTING  SYSTEMS.  INC.. 

VIACOM  INTERNATIONAL  INC 

AMERICAN  LUNG  ASSN 

INTERNATWNAl  HARVESTER  CO 

TRANSCO  ENERGY  COMPANY 

AMERCAN  DENTAL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTt 

UNWN  PAOfC  CORPORATION 

ATIANTC  RICHFIELD  CO 


1,15500 
320.00 
200.00 


4.13000 
8.485.00 
4.500.00 
5,900.00 
620.00 


4,125.00 


1.045.00 


14,165.00 
4,88000 
3,870.00 
1,2X00 
4,50000 
1,00000 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 
1,250.00 
25.30 


BOX 


107.51 
29555 
1X85 


41513 
70690 
70690 
2,00000 
1,136  79 
47858 
47858 


613.67 


39233 
1.364  84 


12.15 


1X00 


6.58000 


150.00 
27  70 
1300 
29  20 
9210 
22  00 

108  55 


XOO 


13000 


300W 
14,598.80 
1,216.22 
1,000.00 


163.33 
53.00 
1X96 


34  33 

6.00 
U.50 


1000 


12.00 


7.00 

285.64 

15.00 

600 


15.W 


47.50 


1.063.74 
91.50 

2,752.00 
6121 

3.36501 
106.80 

1,134.14 


2yi*3^ 


CU\A->Kt--^Uj\  \t    \\l<  ( 'Kl)~i  i(  >LJSE 


October  SI,  1!) 


Organialnn  oi  Indnndul  Filnf 


DIANf  VmiU.  122  C  ST.  NW.  #800  WASMINGTOtt  DC  20001 - 

DONAID  F  mmi.  1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WHIT!  FINE  t  VtRVULE.  SUITE  1100  1156  15TH  ST.  W*  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do 

GEORGE  E  WHITE  )R,PO  BOX  61000  NEW  OftEANS  U /0151      

JOHN  C  WHITE.  SUITE  207  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHNS  WHITE   ISOOMSTNW   #9?5  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0036    

JOHN  THOMAS  WHITE  II    SUITE  2?0?  490  I  ENFANT  PIAZA  EAST.  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.. 

mWGITA  E   WHITE,  U30  M  SIREEI.  NW.  #407  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SAM  WHITE.  412  FIRST  STREET.  St  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

Do 

Do 


WILLIAM  R  WHfTE.  BRICffiR  (  ECIIL£R  gU  ITTH  STRUT.  NW.  #1050  WUHtNGTON  K  20M6 

Do 

Do 

RICHARD  M  WHITING  730  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 „._ 

WHITMAN  i  RANSOM   1333  NEW  HAMF-SHIRE  AVE .  NW.  #650  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

lAMES  *  WHITMAN,  PC  BOX  141/049  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22313 

ROBERT  L  WHITMIRE.  174i  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #1000  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

WILLIAM  f  WHITSm   ISDO  K  SI ,  NW  SUIT!  820  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6  

DENNIS  I  WHinLESEY  HSCX  MAHIN  i  CAIE  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 

WIIUAM  E  WOERI  )R,  1000  16TH  STRIEI  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

MARY  FRANCES  WIDNER,  1620  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  )  WIECHMANN,  1619  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JUDY  A  WIEOEMEIER.  1875  I  STREET.  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  „ _ 

PHILLIP  R  WIEDMEYER.  600  NORTH  18IH  STREET  BIRMINGHAM  Al  35291 

W  scon  WIIBER.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  E  WILBUR  3000  LINCOlN  PI    IBS  DALLAS  IX  75201  

THOMAS  D  WILCOX.  PC,  2011  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #705  WASHINCION  X  20006 

HARRY  G  WILES  II    499  S  CAPITOL  SIREEI,  SW,  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 — 

WILEY  S  REIN   1776  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GUENTHER  0  WILHELM  SUIT!  1100  1899  L  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JULIAN  »  WILHELM.  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST    NW  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  200C7 

CARL  B  WILKERSON,  1850  «  SIREEI,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006  

WIIIUNSON  BARKER  KNAUER  i  QUINN.  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 


Od.. 
Dq.. 
(It., 
k.. 
Dt.. 
Ot- 
te.. 
Dt.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 


PAUL  R  WU.LCING.  1200  I5TH  STRfH. "NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 
RALPH  E  WILLHAM,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

WILLIAMS  1  CONNaLY  839  17IH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

F  UE  WIUIAMS.  1616  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

FIOYD  L  WIUIAMS.  15TH  t  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  200O5.. 

MMES  H  WIUIAMS.  1840  WILSON  BLVD    #203  ARLINGTON  VA  22201.. 


LEONARD  B  WIUIAMS.  1000  16TH  STRtET  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20036.... 

WCmOA  L  WIUIAMS,  1111  19IH  SI .  NW.  #402  ARLINGTON  VA  20036  

PIRRY  F  WIUIAMS  225  MAIN  SI  NEWINGION  a  06111  _... 

ROBERT  E  WILLIAMS,  1825  K  SI ,  NW,  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ™. 

THOMAS  F  WILLIAMS  5812  OLD  KENT  ROAD  AMARILLO  IX  79109 

DAVID  K  WILLIS,  1620  !Y!  SIREEI.  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


WILLKIE  FARR  t  GALLAGHER.  818  COMfEaCUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

Do 

Do ,,.  

CHARLOnE  M  WILMER   1800  MASSACHUSiHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 
WILMER  CUTLER  t  PKKERING.  1666  K  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 .. 


M.. 
(k.. 
Od.. 
Dg„ 
Dd.. 
Od.. 
Do 


CHARLES  D  Wl'.SON.  1850  K  ST.  NW.  #39i  WAirtlNGION  DC  20006 

DENA  L  WILSON.  SUITE  1000  1600  WllSON  BIVO  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

DOROTHY  WILSON,  4201  CAIHiDRAl  AKENUE  NW,  #607  E  WASHINGTON  DC  20016,. 

G  PETER  WILSON  249  MAIILAND  AVEIUE  PO  BOX  1119  ALTAMONTE  SPRINGS  Fl  32701 . 

PATRICIA  M  WILSON,  2910  3RD  AVENUE  NORTH  BIUINGS  MT  59103 

REIO  WILSON,  215  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  St  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 _. 

ROBERT  C  WILSON  499  S  CAPITa  St    SW  #520  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

Do        ,  ..-  

ROBERT  GARY  WILSON   1/30  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROSEMARY  L  WILSON  MINNESOTA  PHROLEUM  COUNOl  10/5  NORTHERN  FEDER*.  BUIt  ST  PMR  W  55102.. 

WILLIAM  A  WILSON  III  8001  BRADDOCK  ROAO  SPRINGFIELD  VA  .";160       

WINDELS  MARX  DAVIES  t  IVES,  51  W  51ST  3IR!!I  NEW  YORK  N '  10019 

WIHl!!N  )  WINN   1155  15IH  SI ,  N*  SUIT!  602  WASHINGTON  Pf  20006 ~ 

MARI!  WINSIOW,  2020  K  ST ,  NW.  #M0  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

WINSTON  i  STRAWN.  #500  2550  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

Do 


Dd.. 
Di.. 

Dd. 
Do 


=1 


DAVID  A  WINSTON.  1922  F  STRUT.  4»  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 
MARK  !  WINTER   1828  L  ST .  NW  W«HINCTON  DC  20036 

RONALD  S  WBHART  JR.  1100  15IH  JIREH  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ROBERT  V  WIIECK.  THE  POWER  HOUSl  3255  GRAO  SIREEI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 


Od„ 
Od„ 


Od- 
Od- 

Dd.. 
Od.. 


CUUDU  A  WITHERS.  2000  P  SIRtn!  NW.  #400  WASMNCTON  K  20036 

GLENN  P  WrnE,  888  16IH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  ^,^--y-^- 
ERNEST  WITTENBERG  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1616  H  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 .. 
HERMAN  C  wmHAUS.  1660  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^^^^, 

aiNTON  wacon,  2020  k  st  ,  nw  #200  Washington  oc  20006 


Emptoyct/Oanl 


CONCERNtD  WOMEN  FOR  AMERCA 

AMtRCAN  RETAIL  F!D(RAIK)N „ 

AMERK>N  EDUCATORS  «  ARKANSAS.  MC.  ET  M. 

UNWIRSITY  Of  MARYLAND 

MIDDLE  SOUTH  SERVICES  INC   

COASTAL  CORP  i  CHICAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHMCt.. 

MARATHON  OtL  CO  

TENNECO  INC  

lELEVISWN  OPERAIORS  CAUCUS  INC 

INOtPENDENI  CAHLEMENS  ASSN 

NATWNAl  PEANUI  GROWERS  GROUP 

SAM  KANE  PACKING  

CONSOIIOAIED  RAIL  CORP 

UNCOIN  SAVINGS  i  LOAN  ASSN 

NATMNWIDE  INSURANCE  CO 

ASSOCWinN  OF  BANK  HOIDWG  COS 

JATAN  EXTERNAL  TRADE  0RGANI2ATI0N  (JETRO).. 

NATONAL  ASSN  OF  CHAIN  DRUG  STORES.  INC 

GtNERAL  0YNAMK3 

SUN  CO,  INC 

COWLITZ  INOWN  TRI8E., 

BOHLEHEM  ST!!L  CORPORATION       

AMERKAN  INST  0(  CERTIFIED  PUBLK  ACCOUNTANTS.. 
AMERCAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE.  INC. 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTL 

ALABAMA  POWER  CO „. 

AMERICAN  MEDCAL  ASSN 

TAYLOR  t  MI/ELL  

NAICNAl  ASSN  Of  STEVEDORES     

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  IND(P(NO(NT  MSWERS... 

CSS.  INC     

EXXON  CORPORATKIN. 


BURCH  i  BENNEn  PC  (FOR  MAN  TRUCK  t  BUS  CORP) 

mmjH  COUNOl  of  life  insuranq  inc    

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  INDEPENOtNI  COU  t  UNNIR . 

BONNEVILLE  INTERNATIONAl  CORP , 

CONF!D(RAT!D  SAltSH  I  KOOTINAI  TRWtS  OF  TW  FIATHEM)  RES  . 

MANVILL!  CORPORATION      

MOUNTAIN  STATES  TELEPHONE  t  TELEGRAPH  OH „ 

NANA  REGWNAl  CORP.  INC  _ 

NORTHWESTERN  BELL  TELEPHONE  CO 

PAOFIC  NORTHWEST  BEU  TUEPHONt  CO 

I C  PENNEY  CO,  INC 

SHt!  AIIKA  INC  

US  WiST  INC     „. 

UNIT!D  A1RIIN!S,  INC. 

AMERCAN  HEALTHCARE  ASSN., 
SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  INTL  ASSN.. 
NINA  COHEN 

AMERCAN  RETAIL  FEDtRATKlN 

NATKMAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  0(  TNI  Ui. . 

NATIONAL  LIMESTONE  INST  INC       

BHHLEHtM  STEEL  CORPORATION  „.... 

FEDCRATKJN  Of  AMERICAN  HOSPITAIS 

AMERCAN  RADIO  RELAY  LEAGUE  INC 

UNITED  AIRLINES  

SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLC  SfRVCt  CO 


MOTOR  VEHCLE  MANUFAauRERS  ASSOQATOI  OF  THI  U.S.  RC... 

AMERCAN  RED  CROSS  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM... 

AMERCAN  TRUCKING  ASSN 

COMPTROLLER  Of  THE  STAT!  Of  NEW  YORK.. 

NATMNAl  RURAL  ELiORC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

AMERCAN  CYANAMID  CO       

APACHt  CORPORATMN .._ 

^RjC 

G4  CHIlDRflC  (»liiiiw"""""'""'"'Z"I";i""^ 

HANOGUN  CONTROC.  INC       - 

MOTOR  VEHCL!  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUTON  OF  THE  U.S.  RC 

PfOPl!  Of  !NEWfTAK  

UMON  CAMP  CORP  

AMERICAN  WATERWAYS  OPERAIORS,  RK 

COALITION  Of  CONaRNlD  CHARITIES 

RKTITUT!  Of  INTERNAL  AUDITORS.  RC 

THERMAL  ENERGY  CO  

US  PUBLC  INTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP  . 

RMF  INC  

WUHINGTON  INDUSTRIAL  TEAM  INC 

PPG  INDUSTRIES  INC  

AMERICAN  PETROliUM  INSTITUTE „ 

NATIONAL  RCHI  TO  WORK  CORW 

CHELSEA  PROPERTY  OWNERS 

PENN20IL  CO  

NAnONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPIOTEES.... 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  MUSEUMS 

BEATRCt  FOODS  CO  

GOULD  INC  

LEASf  MANAGfMENI  CORP  

MERaOtS-BENZ  OF  NORTH  AMERKH. 

TERSON  COMPANY  INC 


Receipts 


3.60000 

1.500.00 

25.15000 

"imn 


nam 


LBoooe 


SMOO 
IJOOOO 
2.40000 


100.00 
54000 


14.26500 
3.175.00 


IJ30.00 


4,01300 


54.65370 
a03J5 


btpewMins 


15000 
"«4.32 


269.71 


33J17 

52764 


9300 


10.005  05 
129  23 


1.S30  00 
30600 


570 


3J21 03 
3161 


103^ 

10325 

12.74000 


US.00 

5.St0.tO 


1,M0.00 
7t9.N 

TiiToii 
4.20000 
;.02too 

13000 
2.60000 

TMn 


I.73I.40 
3J00.Be 


300.00 
3.25000 
31000 
600.00 
45M 


NAWNAL  ASSN  Of  LIFE  UNDERWRrTERS 

AMERCAN  LAND  IITL!  ASSN  

UMON  CARBOE  CORP  

GRAY  6  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATIONS  WX.  RC  (FOR:  AGRCUITURE  FDR 

MARKT  ORIENTED  POLOES) 
GRAY   6  CO  PUBIC  COMMUNCATIONS  INTL.   INC   (FOR    AMERICAN   EXPRESS 

CORP) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  AMERCAN  FLAGSHIPS) 

GRAY  t  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNICATK)NS  INTL.  INC  (FOR   CANADIAN  ASBESTOS 

INFORMATION  CENTRE) 
GRAY    6    CO   PUBUC   COMMUNCATKINS    INTL.    INC    (FOR     JOINT    MARITIME 

CONGRESS) 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBIC  COMRNIWCATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  LANE  INDUSTRIES) 

GRAY  i  CO  PUBUC  COHMUNCAnONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA) 

GRAY  (  CO  PUBIC  COMRNJNCATIONS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  NA;K)NAL  BROADCASTING 

CO. INC) 

GRAY  t  0()  PUBIC  COMMUNCATCNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  REPUBLC  Of  TURKEY) 

GRAY  K  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATHNS  INIL.  INC  IFOR  UNHID  AIRLINES)   

WOMENS  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND  „ 

MILK  IND  FOUNDATION 'INTl  ASSN  Of  IC!  CREAM  MFRS 

FEDERAL.  LAND  BANK  ASSNS  Of  TEXAS  STOCKHOLDERS  DEFENSE  FUMO 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP      

NATIONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES ™ _ 


75000 
10000 
47500 


3161 
3161 
389  25 


3161 

378  30 

9.00 


25692 

■■■B374 
21297 
972  39 


3650 

iii 

■'■5393 

13067 

7M 

10210 
29132 


2825 


32.50 
n.00 


5417S 
3,23300 


i.aoooo 


1.50000 
30000 


3AIO.00 


750 
90O 


6400 


IJ33S8 


October  31,  1985 


CONGHI  ^^1<  )\  X!    Kl  (  {  )K1)— HOUSE 


29959 


OtVoaVot  Of  Indwduil  Filini 


JAMES  E  WOIF  2020  14IH  SI    NORTH  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

■A¥PS  WO'.f   1925  K  ST  ,  NW,  #206  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

■    '■  ifE  2000  P  ST    NW  #708  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

■■   .FE   1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

.      lY  PO  BOX  507  BALTIMORE  MD  21203 

tvN  *oMAcK  SUIT!  303  1825  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BURTON  C  WOOO   1125  15IH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

,-u»Bi(^  1  WOOO   10  LAFAYFn!  SOUAR!  BUFFALO  NY  14203 

•■      A  'D  2121  SAN  lACINTO  ST  PO  BOX  660164  DALLAS  TX  75266.. 

f-    ■     ■-  A  ■DFORO.  2501  M  ST.NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

V        AlOOS  1660  1  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036,, 


EmplOYW/awit 


AMERCAN  STANDARD  INC 

ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  !NERGY 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  GROUP 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERQ  Of  THE  U.S. . 

AMOCO  CORPORATK)N 

TEXAS  UTILITIES  SERVICES,  INC,, 


ifTER  SUIT!  530  1800  K  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

•  '  '^m.   2222  ARLINGTON  AVENUE  SOUTH  BIRMINGHAM  AL  35205. 

1771  N  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LEY   1600  MSI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 - 

rXINGION  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 -.^uri-iij-^vu- 

jS   •    *  JNI2AII0N    AMERCAN  SECTOR,  INC.  515  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10022.. 


-  JWID!  INFORMATION  RESOURCES.  LTD,  1717  K  STREH.  NW,  #706  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do 
Do 

ROBERT  WEWIEY.  1736  CREEK  CROSSING  ROAO  VIENNA  VA  22110 


STEVEN  M  WORTH  3255  GRAO  ST  ,  NW  THE  POWER  HOUSf  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 


Do 


WORIHEN  BANKING  CORPORATION  2121  K  STR!!T,  NW,  #830  WASHINGTON  DC  2C037 

DAVID  t  WRIGHT  ANOiRSON  HILL  RD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 

SAMUEL  H  WRIGHT   11333  MCCORMCK  ROAO  HUNT  VALLEY  MD  21031 - 

WILSON  W  WYATI  JR    1825  K  ST ,  NW,  #603  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

FREDERCK  S  WYLE  235  MONTGOMERY  STREET  #2500  SAN  FRANOSCO  CA  94104 

IHOMAS  L  WYLIE   1800  K  STREET  NW,  #820  WASHINGTON  K  20006 ■iv;;.-;;i-™;v- 

WYMAN  BAUT2ER  ROTHMAN  KUCHEL  t  SILBERI  SUIT!  580  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


MARC  0  YACKER  1619  MASSACHUSfTTS  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MILAN  P  YAGER  727  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

I  ALBERT  YAMAOA  SUITE  520  900  17TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do 

NANCY  FOSTER  YANISH   1750  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

EDWARD  R  YAWN,  1111  19TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LINDA  Y!LDEilAN  2030  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KIM  YELION  8120  FENTON  ST  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 

JACK  YELVERTON   1303  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AV! ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

RCHARO  K  YEP  5999  STEVENSON  AVENUE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

EDWARD  L  YINCLING,  1120  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.... 

D  scon  YOHE   1629  R  SI    NW.  #204  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ANDREW  YOOO  1220  L  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

EDWARD  A  YOPP  PO  BOX  1072  !L  PASO  TX  79958 


MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.... 
NATIONAL  FUiL  GAS  DISTRIBUTK)N  CORP.  EI  AL. .. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 

CH!MCAL  MANUFAauRERS  ASSN.  INC 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

TESORO  PETRaEUM  CORP 

fDMONO  &  VIN!S 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS.. 


INTERNATIONAL  T!L!PHON!  i  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION.. 

MOBIL  Oil  COftP 

WORLD  ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION  JERUSALEM.  ISRAEL!.!!!!! 

EOUIIABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  US 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC 

STATE  Of  MONTANA   

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  U  S  A,  INC 

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVCES,  INC.. 


GRAY  i  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATKJNS  INTl.  INC  {FOR  ELECTRONIC  INDUSTRIES 

ASSN  OF  JAPAN) 
GRAY  i  CO  PUBLC  COMMUNCATNNS  INTL.  INC  (FOR  REPUBLC  OF  KOREA) 


PEPSCO.INC 

PHH  GROUP.  INC. 

BATUSOC 

FEDERATED  STATES  OF  MCRONESIA.. 
SUN  COMPANY,  INC, 


AMERICAN  BOIL!R  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN,  INC... 
AUTOMOTIVE  DISMANTLERS  &  RECYCLERS  ASSN.. 

BRISTOL  BAY  NATIVE  CORP 

EKLUTNA.  INC 

FILMWAYS.  INC.. 


RtKKK^ 


350.00 
707.61 


2.500.00 


2.575.00 
14,400.00 


300.00 
2.50000 
3.00000 
1.67598 
1.50000 
4.944.00 
18.75000 


1,026.00 


1,250.00 
2.000.00 


5,35500 


EjipeKktufcs 


AMERCAN  PAPER  INSTITUTt,  INC 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUIT  t  VEGETABLE  ASSN.. 
TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  INC,, 


WEST  MEXCO  VEGOABLE  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSN.. 

FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

COMMON  CAUSE 


ROBERTA  LYNN  YOUMANS.  509  C  STREET,  NE  STANTON  PARK  WASHINGTON  X  20002.... 
K)HN  ANDREW  YOUNG  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVi    NW.  #207  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

lUOITH  A  YOUNG  777  14TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

THOMAS  F  YOUNG8LOO0   1819  I  STR!!I  NW  #600  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

B!TSY  YOUNKINS  1220  L  SIfl!!T  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  X  2O0O5 

!UG!N!  A  YOURCH,  50  BROADWAY  N!W  YORK  NY  10004 

RALPH  ZAAYLNGA.  1800  K  STREH,  NW,  #820  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

HARRY  M  2ACHEM,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  #507  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ......... 

MICHAll  ZAGORAC  IR    8333  BRYAN  DAIRY  RD  PO  BOX  4689  CLEARWATER  h  33516.. 

LYNN  ZAKUPOWSKY   1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

STEVEN  S  ZALEZNCK  1909  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20049 

BARNABY  W  ZALL   1424  16TH  STREET.  NW,  #707  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do  

JOHN  S  ZAPP   1101  VERMONT  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

lANCt  ZARRO,  SUITE  715  16  1660  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ISO  C  ZEfiREni  9912  FORI  HAMILTON  PARKWAY  BROOKLYN  NY  11209 

Do      ---  

dens'"?  ZtG«!'»li*ftWA»ilN^^^ 

DON  J  ZELLER,  1000  16TH  ST  _NW..#5q3  WASH_INGION  DCJ0fl36 


AMERCANS  UNITED  FOR  SEPARATKJN  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE 

FLEET  R!S£RVE  ASSN 

AMERCAN  ASSN  FOR  COUNSELING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

DELIA  AIR  LINES,  INC 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTt 

MBAHKEL  PASO rii-vii"- 

ROISMAN  R!NO  t  CAVANAUGH  (FDR:  NATUNAl  HOUSING  lAW  PROJECT).. 

COAS' 'L  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

AMERICAN  HOTEL  i  MOTEL  ASSN 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE - 

FEDERATION  OF  AMERCAN  CONTROLLED  SHIPPING. 

SUN  COMPANY,  INC 

ASHLAND  OIL,  INC 

JACK  ECKERD  CORPORATBN 

GENERAL  ELECTRC  CO 

AM!RICAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS.. 


450.00 

1.23000 

500.00 

500.00 

20000 

95374 

4,62504 

1.602.46 


6.226.68 


390.00 
200.00 


2,111.60 


1.350.00 
6.00000 
30000 
1,41960 
2.000.00 


2,0OO.W 
54231 


ZERO  POPULATCN  GROWTH.  INC,  1601  CONNECTCUT  AVE ,  NW,  4TH  FL  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

RONALD  L  ZIEGLER,  1199  N  FAIRFAX  STREH,  #801  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 ;^^iiii,:j:i^ 

MCHAEL  J  ZIMMER  WCKW1RE.  GAVIN  t  GIBBS  1819  L  STREET  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ZCmZ°PIRTLE  MORRISSET  ERNSTOfFj!  chestnut!  METR(]roilTM^P^^^^ 
9(101 
Do 


FAIR  CONGRESSIONAL  TASK  FORCE,  INC 

FEDERATION  FOR  AMERCAN  IMMIGRATION  REFORM .., 

AMERCAN  MEDICAL  ASSN 

AVON  PRODUCTS,  INC 

BUILDING  i  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  DEPT .  AFL-CIO.. 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONt 

PRAn  AND  WHITNEY    

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 

NAIHJNAL AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  GROCERS'  ASSN.... 
AMOCO  CORP 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


ZUCKERT  SaiinTRAaNBERGER  »  JOHNSON,  IBS  17TH  ST .  NW  WASWNGTON  DC  20006. 

CHARLES  0  ZlIVER!ii2bc6NNECTiciitA«7N^^ 

KURT  D  ZWIKL.  702  HAMILTON  MALL  ALLENTOWN  PA  18101 


?3R0  CONGRESSIONAl  DKTRCT  ACTKJN  COMM  .  575  CHARLES  SI  ST  MARYS  PA  '585'  .^.........^............ 

3131  PRO  LIFE  CONGRESSKJNAl  DISTRCT  ACTION  COMM.  8654  BONVIEW  TERRACE  WIUlAMSWUt  NY  14221.. 
34TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRCT  ACTON  COMM  (NY),  RD  2  ALLEGANY  NY  14706  


NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  TRXK  STOP  OPERATORS.  INC 

CLEAN  COAL  COALITION,  INC 

COGENERATION  COALITION,  INC 

CONSOLIDATED  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  Of  THE  COIVILLE  INDIAN  RESERVATION.. 


HOOPA  VALLEY  TRIBE 

INUPIAI  COMMUNITY  Of  THE  ARCTC  SLOPE ... 

MARAH  INDIAN  TRIBE 

METLAKATLA  INDIAN  COMMUNFIY 

Mim  LACS  BAND  C'  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS 

NORTHERN  CH!Y!NN!  INDIAN  TRIE! 

TULALIP  INDIAN  TRIB! 

UKPEAGVIK  INUPIAI  CORPORATKW 

BUSIN!SS  ROUNDTABL!  

DREYFUS  CORPORATION 

INCENTIVE  FEDERATION,  INC 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN _ 

MERCHANTS  BANK 


50.00 
4.90000 


3.OOO.0O 
1,850.00 
1.415.00 


130.00 


1.500.00 
5.56000 
5.00000 


109.63 
2.19000 


218.09 
1,913  20 


721.33 

10200 

1.60000 


2.274.13 


1.01000 
208.28 
28.00 


148.35 


405.72 


134.35 


72.83 


70960 


1728 


223.24 
301.24 
118.25 


1,511.25 


6.00 


272.99 
1,573.00 


463.88 

1.55345 


2yy6U  ,  CONCjKL>:^li  >\  xl    Ki  (  I  >Kl)-^li(  H  ^L;  October 31,  1985 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS  * 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1985  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  op  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3. '  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6. "  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER 

1st        2d 

3d 

4th 

(Marl(   one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B ". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  •W— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  l>e  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

I 

Note  on  Item  "C".^(a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House  "—§ 302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  Quarterly  "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly  "  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  t>e;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  ■C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.* 

!  AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
PAGE  1 « 


October  31,  lySo  CO.\(,R}  >^1()\  AL  RhCORD— HOISE  29^61 

Note  on  Item  "D."— (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  exp)ended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fur.d  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  I'lave  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  does,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General.  In  the  cai.e  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5.  "  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  ^^rom  J*"-  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^3-  "^^^  'here  been  such  contributors? 

3-  » I*^*"^^'*  o"-  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  p,g^^  ^^^^^  ..^^^..  ^^  ..^^.,. 

4-  » Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter         14   i^  ^^e  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5-  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  loans)  during  the   "period  "  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter  (Add    "6"  this    page,    tabulate    data    under    the    headings    "Amount"    and 

and  "7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 
Loans  Received  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

"The  term  "contribution"  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  t Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

^=^=^=^^^^^=^^^^=^===^^^^^^^==^^:^^=^  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "'Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Tot.al 

No"rE  ON  Item  "'E".— (a)  In  General.  "The  term  "expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(ft)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  %. Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ,    .1.  ,  j.         „  ^    ^  ,.; ,ui. /-> .„,  k,.  „, 

2.  t. Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^"K'^^f^r  °/,  e''P«"'^""^f.^  '"^^f.^T  f    n\^»f    .f  Z'rZ 

.....'  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  £?P^"f.'^."J^^  ""'^^^  *^V°"°Ti  ^^^^^'T'-  .^°^^' ,.  S*^*  °' 

•  iiLiicuu.  uuH  V,  B  Dates,      Name  and  Address  of  Recipient.      Purpose.    Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  ^"^^^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7   $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

I:  tZZ^^^lor"^!!^  (Add  "1"  through  "8  ")  ^l-'SO.OO    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  Bill." 

and  "10  ") 

$2,400.00    7-15,  8-15.  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 
Loans  Made  to  Others  Washington,  D.C.-Public  relations 

"The  term    expenditure    includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  —Sec.  302(b).  .onA,.A  .v, 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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Oianalnii «  MMdwl  FUni 


m  WSOWIIS,  inc.  1225  «TH  SIHtn.  |»590  SWWKNIO  CA  9M14 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


CHARLES  *  ACOUARD.  1400  K  STUtn,  IW,  #500  WASMMCTWI  DC  «lflOl - 

AniOt<  INC,  333  f^NMSYlVWtlA  »«  ,  S£  WASHIHCTON  DC  20003    

MNWIH  H  AOAMS,  1850  »  STR«I,  NW.  #210  WASHKKTO*  DC  20006 - 

DtBO«AM  I  AJ«N,  1615  H  SIRtH,  NW  WASHINCIO*  DC  20062 )iii^iiii-:;^-i^ii" 

AKIN  GUMP  SIRAUSS  HAUfR  t  FtlD  1333  N(W  HAMPSHIRt  A« .  PTW.  #400  WASHUKTOI  OC  20036.. 
Oo     

WASM  puip  ciiitp' c/0  Mb 

KAREN  D  AlEXANOfR   1615  H  STRfET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 - 

SUSAN  AlEXANDER.  HOC  EYE  SI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 «. — 

ROBERT  AlVAREZ.  218  D  ST ,  SI  WASHINGTON  DC  20003      - 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  RESPIRATORY  THERAPY.  1/20  REGAl  ROW  DALLAS  T^l  75235  .        .^...... 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  EXPORTERS  J  IMPORTERS.  II  WEST  42ND  STREET.  30TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  I0O36.. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  »  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  2«01  VIRGINIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

AMERICAN  CANOR  SOOETY   IV  THIRD  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  1001? 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  ASSN.  211  f  CHICACO  AVE  CHCAGO  IL  60611     i. ■■—  -;i.-;^;iVi;-s;s;i"" 
AMERICAN  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  t  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES   1625  L  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  OC  20036.... 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSN.  1515  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  ;^  ,™v 

AMERICAN  HEALTH  PLANNING  ASSN   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW,  #950  WASHINGTON  K  20CO5 

AMERICAN  PHYSICAl  THERAPY  ASSN,  1111  N  FAIRFAX  ST  ALEXANDRtt  VA  22314 

AMERICAN  RAWO  RELAY  LEAGUE.  INC.  225  MAIN  ST  NEWINGTON  a  06111  

AMERICAN  REFUGEES  IN  AMERICA.  5«J  WHITE  ROAD  ORANGE  MA  01364  -■•■—;• "•- 

AMERICAN  RIVERS  CONSERVATION  COUNOl.  322  4TH  STRfn,  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 — 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC.  2200  MILL  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314  ^  — - — 

ANDERSON  t  PENOLnON,  lOOO  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #707  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - — 

Do 

ANOf^Hlao'lliUHEA'iBU^^ 

Do — »- 


Eii«lo)i((/Clant 


OlWaOll  Of  TIMBER  COUNTIES  COALITION ..,^.,.,^.. 

CaOEN  GATE  BRIDGE  HIGHWAY  i  TRANSmTATOI  OSnCT.. 

HEMEI  VALLEY  FLYING  SERVCE  

INTERNAIIONAl  FIRE  MANAGEMENT      _. 

PATHOLOCISI  PRACTia  ASSOCIATION 

STRATOS  TANKER.  INC  

HANDGUN  CONTROl.  INC       

AMERCAN  INDIAN  HK>4ER  EDUCATION  CONSOmUM .„_ 

CABOT  CORPOtunON 

U  S  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERa 

KOHLBERC  KRAVIS  ROBERTS  (CO.. 

AOIER  h  SHAYKIN  

FAIR  MARKETING  COALITION 

NCDERUNDER  THEATRES __ 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERQ  Of  THE  US  . 

WILDERNESS  SOOETY  

ENVIRONMENTAL  POtCf  INSIITUTi 


L  J  ANDOISEK   1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 ...... 

JOHN  A  ARMSTRONG,  1330  BURLINGTON  STRFET  [AST  HAMILTON,  ONTARIO  CANADA  IM  3J5. 

Do  — 

ALVIN  J  ARNETT,  PO  BOX  23451  WASHINGTON  DC  20026 

ARNOLD  I  PfflTER,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 „ 

oo;:!;""~zzzzizrzrrjizzr."z;zii!"! — — — 

Do 

Do 


ASSOOATWI  FOR  A  BETTER  NEW  YORK.  355  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017    ;^.,_^..^^^.. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  MAXIMUM  SERVICE  TELECASTERS,  INC,  1735  DESALES  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?<»36 .     ^      ^...^.. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  PENSflN  i  WELFARE  PLANS.  INC,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW.  #719  WASHINGTON  K 

ASfflWKlN  Of  URBAN  UNIVERSITIES.  1225  CONNECT«UT  AVE  ,  NW,  #300  WASHINCION  OC  20036 

JOHN  MCELROY  ATKSSON.  1717  K  STREET,  NW,  #502  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

Do 

JOE  H  AUSLEY  IR,  431  FIRST  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO3 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTi  REBUILOERS  ASSN,  6849  OLD  DOMINKW  ORWl  MttEAN  VA  22101 

AVON  PRODUCTS,  INC.  9  WEST  57TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10O19   ^;i;"^".;zi-ii- 

PAMELA  AYCOCK.  AYCOCK  ASSOCIATES  1899  L  STREET,  NW,  #605  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

JED  L  BABBIN,  4910  NORTH  27TH  STREH  ARLINGTON  VA  22207        

HOPE  M  BABCOCK  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

BAKER  t  DANIELS,  1920  N  ST    NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

BAKER  t.  MCKEN2IE  815  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 - 

Do  

WAIDON  L  BAKER,  1015  15TH  STREET  NW,  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 
JAMES  I  BANKS  600  MARYLAND  AVE .  SW,  #607  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 .. 

JUDY  BARDACKE,  555  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  

DAVID  )  BARDIN   105O  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  , 


CANNED  t  COOWD  MEAT  IMPORTERS'  ASSN 

CORPORAOON  NAOONAl  DEL  COBRE  (CHU)  (COOOCO) — 

MILITARY  MISSION  Of  CHILE    

BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DISTRICT 

COMMUNICATWN  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of  JAPAN     

EARTH  SATELLITf  CORP  

INSTITUTE  OF  FlNANCIAl  FISCAL  STUDIES  Of  CURACAO.  ET  *..... 

INSTITUTO  BRASILLIRO  Of  SIOtRURGIA. 

PROJECT  ORBIS  ~.~- 

,  U  S  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE  „ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  FFDFRAL  EMPlOffiES. 

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN  

OOfASCO.  INC  - 

CONSOLIDATED  RAIL  CORP    __ 

BUILDING  i  CONSTRUCTION  TRADES  DtPI.  AR«) 

CANADIAN  FOREST  INDUSTRIES  COUNCIL 

CSX  CORPORATKW 

RECORDING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  OF  AMER  INC.... 

SMXAMENTO  PUBLIC  UTILITY  DISTRC.  ET  AL 


13.74900 
6.00000 
3.00000 


is.ooom 


6.000W 
49333 

44260 
1.37500 
1.10000 
2.30000 

40000 


33000 
965  54 
194  71 


6.07113 


39.214  00 
9.10100 
6.17132 


I3JS161 
10.29006 
4.94375 
6.24900 
3.97S0O 


17.50000 


13.23000 


INTERNATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  AMUSEMENT  PARRS  (  ATTRACTIONS.. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

JOE  H  AUSUY.  JR  CORPORATION 


BARNES  RICHARDSON  i  COIBURN.  1819  H  ST .  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 


0*.. 

Ol.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Dl.. 

Di.. 

Do 

Do. 


EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSimm - 

SHIPBUILDERS  COUNOL  Of  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY  — 

DICKINSON  BUSINESS  SCHOOL         

CAMBRIDGE  RESEARCH  t  DEVELOPMENT  GROUP.. 
NATIONAL  BUILDING  GRANITE  QUARRIES  ASSN .... 
AMERKAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNOl ..... 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  INC    

AMERICAN  FED  Of  TEACHERS. ~ 

SOIMECS  CORPORATION -_™™~ 

BROWN  FORMAN  CORP 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO  

EHA  VENTILFABRIK  WILHELM  FRITZ  W. 

FLORIDA  aTRUS  MUTUAL — 

HEUBIEIN,  INC 

HIRAM  WALKER  t  SONS.  VC 

Pfl2ER.  INC -.. 

SCHIEFFELIN  t  CO 


BARNETT  «  AiACiA.  iwd  TiOWiS  JEFFERSON  STREH,  N*.  #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

BARRm  Sitii' SCHWRO  ailON' »  AWiSTM^^^ 

ROGER  V  BARTH  1735  tYf  ST .  NW.  §m<iitmKmK2vxi':ZZZZZZZZZZZl^..ZL..L... 

THOMAS!   BASS   1901  L  STRfET  NW  #103  WA.',HINGTON  DC  20036 

LYNNE  D  BAnLf   1101  CONNfCTICul  AVt .  NW,  #705  WASHINGTON  OC  2003*. 

JOHN  L  BAUER  IR,  1667  K  ST ,  NW.  #650  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _.„ 

lAMES  R  9AXTER,  2033  K  ST ,  NW,  #200  WASHIKGION  DC  20006 ri-ii;;-; 

RCHARD  SANDY'  BEACH,  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE ,  NW.  #810  WASHINGTON  U  20036. 

MCHAEL  K  BEARD,  100  MARYLAND  AVE    Nf  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

ALAN  R  BENNEn,  1575  EYE  STREET,  NW,  #1150  WASHI^3T0N  DC  20005 ™_ 

TOM  BENSON,  501  UNION  STREET,  #506  NASHVILLE  IN  3/219 

DIANA  BERAROOCCO.  1660  L  STREfl  NW  #915  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 — — • 

DAVID  BERCK.  218  D  ST  ,  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003       ™..~ 

ELUN  BERMAN.  2000  L  ST    NW,  #320  WASHINGTON  X  20036    

RACHELLt  B  BERNSTEIN,  1615  H  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20062 

MLMANC  BERNSTEIN  SANFORD  C  BERNSTEIN  i  CO,  INC  767  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10153 

BEVERIKE  A  DIAMOND,  PC,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036__.  

LEONARD  BICXWIT  IR    MILLER  A  CHEVALIER.  CHTD  655  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do  

PAT  ailllNCS  624  9TH  STREET  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

BBHW  UBERIIui  OW^^         t  REYNOLDS,  1200  17TH  STREET.  N*.  HH  fL  WASHUKTON  K  20036 


JOSEPH  E  SEAGRAM  t,  SONS,  INC.  H  AL.. 

TARTARIC  CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 

UNIROYAL  INC 


cesoo 


2.20000 
225  N 


2.125  W 

4.05125 

8.167  69 

307.50000 


1.477  36 

3.00000 

67S00 

2J1250 


Eipewtturcj 


15.00571 
14.931  IS 
14.45954 


20.504  30 


51002 
42500 
52  61 
19  00 
19  00 
3100 


6.50000 


25  70 


19,41175 

10000 

5B9  67 

23,40000 

18,69868 

117.374  13 

39,21400 

7.0«00 

6.17132 

11.652  22 


10.U265 
74.563  77 
5.01003 
6.567  20 
3.97500 


17212 
9419 
54591 


3000 
9923 


40.70 
3.44000 
17.00000 


100.00 
5,00000 


CUBAN  AMERKAN  PUBLK:  AfFAIRS  COONPl „ 

THAI  FOOD  PROaSSORS  ASSN 

HUGO  NfU  i  SONS,  INC    — 

MHROPOUTAN  TRANSPORTATBN  AUTHORITY 

AMERICAN  ASSN  FOR  aiNICAL  CHEMISTRY  INC.. 

COLT  INDUSTRIES,  INC — 

COLLEGE  PLACEMENT  COUNCIL  INC ™. 

ARMCO  

NATWNAL  CONSTRUCTKJN  EMPLOYERS  COUNCB 

CREDIT  UNWN  NATK)NAL  ASSN.  INC 

NATIONAL  COALITCN  TO  BAN  HANDGUNS ;..... 

KAYE  SCHOUR  FIERMAN  HAYS  t  HANDLER  (FOR  BRIST014IYERS  CO).. 

TENNESSEE  RAILROAD  ASSN  

AVON  PRODUCTS.  INC  - 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POlK^r  INSTITUTE 

CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNOL  Of  AMERICA. . 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  UA 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Ol.. 


)  C  BRAOfORD 

CONSOIIOATED  EDISON  CO  Of  NEW  YOK 

GENERAL  PUBLK:  UTILITIES  CORP    

UNCOIN  SAVINGS  t  LOAN  ASSN   „ 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSN  Of  AMERX>,  INC 

AUUT  CORPORATWN    

AlEUTlAN/PRIBILOf  GLANDS  ASSN  INC _. 

AMERCAN  RCE   INC 

ASSOCIATKJN  Of  FEDERAL  HEALTH  ORGANIiATMiis'.!!! 

AUDIO  RECORDING  RIGHTS  C0ALITK3N        „ 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  KANSAS  CITY  MO  INC.... 

CNA  INSURANCE  CO  Of  CHCAGO,  ILLINOIS 

CONSOLIDATED  NATURAL  GAS  CD 

ENSERCHCORP 


I.027J0 


1.00000 


2.37500 


300.00 


110 

116(8 

700 

77  91 

309  59 

60.60139 

373  50 

8,477  38 

8.07416 


12654 


2400 

15322 

1061 


14540 


12913 


27092 


40341 


7905 


IJ7I.H 


1.000M 


4.00000 

34.891  95 

3,500  00 
75000 
75000 
675.00 


t.;K.fi 


MM-K 


5.71000 


233  77 
1.459.12 


October  SI,  1985 


LUNGKLiMONAL  RiiLURD— ilOLSE 


:9963 


OriiouiUn  or  Indwduil  Filing 


Emptoyet/Oieiit 


FlVl  STATE  m.  PROOUaRS  LEGISLATIVE  GROUP. 

IOWA  BEEF  PROaSSORS.  INC 

MISSISSIPPI  POWER  (  LIGHT 

NATIONAL  MASS  ROAILING  MSTITUTL 

PESTKIDE  PROOUaRS  ASSN 

PIONEER  CORP 

PLANTERS  PEANUTS , 

PUBLK:  SECURITIES  ASSN 

ROADWAY  SERVICES,  INC 

SALOMON  BROTHERS.  INC 

TANADGUSR  CORPORATION „ 

TEXACO,  INC 

TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  CORP 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE.. 


On „ !  VALLEY  VIEW  HaDINGS,  INC.. 

Oo ; ;;; ;;;;;;;i";;!"";;;zr."!.''"""''"'''''''''""  western  peanut  growers"  assn.. 


FRANKS  L  BlACKWRti.  5M'C  STREa«  WAS^^  "OISMAN  RENO  4  CAVAHAUGH   (FOR    NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  HOUSING  COOPERA 


TIVF5 

BRENT  BLACKWELDER.  218  D  ST ,  Sf  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 .^. |  fNV'"  •>>'  ^ 

ROBERT  I  BIACKWELL  BOGU  I  GATES  ONE  THOMAS  OROE.  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ;  COV    ■ 


Do 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


KENNETH  T  BtAYLOCX.  1325  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 
RICHARD  W  BUSS,  3242  GRACE  STREP.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007  ...„ 

Do    


Do 
Do, 
Do 
Do 


CY  INSTITUTE.. 

VJANIES 

NC 


EQUirr  CARRIERS  III.  INC 

FALCON  TANKERS.  INC 

PHOENW  BULKSHIP  I.  INC 

PHOENIX  BULKSHIP  II.  INC  

AM£RK>N  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPIOTEES.. 
AMAX.  INC 


JACK  A  BLUM,  1133  I5TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO5 - 

lOANN!  BLUM,  2010  MASSACHUSEHS  AVFNUE  NW   #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 PW". 

WIUIAM  J  BOARMAN.  PO  BOX  157  COLORADO  SPRINGS  CO  80901 
DAVID  A  BOCKORNY.  777  14TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005... 
EDWARD  N  BOND  170O  NORTH  MOORE  ST  ROSSI YN  VA  22209 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  i  ENGINEERING.. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  I  COATINGS  ASSN 

PB-KBB.INC 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORPORATBR 

VARIAN  FMIMAC       

INDi-  N  ^     .;      NE  MARKETERS  COUNOL . 


BONNEVILLE  ASSOCIATES  20O  E  SOUTH  TEMPLE.  #300  SALT  LAKE  OTY  UT  J41U 

BONSIB,  INC,  PO  BOX  1807  WASHINGTON  DC  20013 - 

MARY  M  BOUROETTE  4TH  FLOOR  122  C  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

WAYNE  A  BOUTWELL  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 ;;i--™;- 

BOWMAN  CONNER  TOUHfY  i  PETRILLO,  2828  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW,  #203  WASHINGTON  DC  20007., 
Oo  

STEPHEN  S  BOYNTON,  i015  MOOREFIELD  HILL  !mil^mk'it^mifi!~ZZIZZ^Z~Z^l 
HUGH  S  BRADY,  1776  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


FEDERATHJN  OF  AMERKA.  INC.. 

inters;    .s;.    ■  •-.■GRAPHICAL  UNK)N 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

BOEING  COMPANY 

WESTERN  RtGWNAL  COUNCIL 


CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  PROJECT., 

NATme'  rn:sr-"  rM  '«ovtR  COOPERATIVES 

AMI'  -■■  ■• 
COUS 

NATwHAi  «,. 
AMERICAN  f 
NATIONAL  AS 


SHIP  OPERATORS 

&  COMMUNICATKINS  SUPPUERS.  K.. 

ISTITUTE 

JURERS.. 


Receipts 


sT"uARf  I'BRAHs  1331  PENNSYivANw  AVE .  NW.  #719  wASHiNGTON  ■6c'2(i(iM::::z::::::::::::::::z:::::::::.:..: :, : ;  »s?F,'!!™i°i,;«2*}  s?.??*  *  '"^^*"  ^^'  "*■• 

BRAND  t  LOWELL,  923  15TH  STREET,  NW,  FIRH  Ft  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO5 ,  ^™^9!'..?.f.yi''*'^  '^^^- 


Oo 
Do 
Do 


WILLIAM  C  BRASWiESMiNTZ  LEVIN  OOHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  »  POPEO  1825  EYE  ST..  NW.  #1201  WASHINGTON  X 

20006 

BREED  ABBOn  I  MORGAN.  1875  EYE  ST ,  NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

BREGMAN  A8ELL  KAY  6  SIMON.  1156  15TH  ST,  NW,  #1212  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARTHA  M  BROAD,  1350  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

BROADHURSI  BROOK  MANGHAM  I  HARDY,  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do 


Do,. 

Do, 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


BROWN  t  SEYMOUR  100  PARK  AVENUE,  #2606  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

DONALD  K  BROWN,  1121  L  ST,  #810  SAOWMENTO  CA  95814 

Do  

JOHN  J  BROWN   1125  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MARGUERITE  BRACY  BROWN.  1625  L  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

RALPH  BROWN,  SUITE  107  701  S  22ND  STREn  OMAHA  NB  68102 

BROWN  TODD  i  HEYBURN   1600  CITIZENS  PLAZA  LOUISVILU  KY  4020: 


STANLEY  R  BROWNE   1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #1120  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

GARY  W  BRUNER,  PO  BOX  2159  DALLAS  TX  75221 

SUSAN  M  BUFFONE,  3604  34TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 i  ■^■;;i-;;;;-ii;x;- 

BUILDING  OWNERS  &  MANAGERS  ASSN  INTERNATKJNAL,  1250  EYE  ST ,  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20005.. 

BURCH  AND  BENNETT  PC,  1320  19TH  STREO  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 

CHRISTINE  CAPIIO  BURCH   1625  L  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2O036 

I  THOMAS  BURCH  JR ,  1320  19TH  STREO.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 -.. 

DIANE  B  BURKE   1625  I  STRfET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

)   )  BURKE  JR    40  E  BROADWAY  BUTT!  MI  59701 

FRANOS  X  BURKHARDT   1750  NEW  YORK  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 


NCHOIAS  )  BUSH   1/30  RHOOL  ISLAND  AVENU!,  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

JAMES  J  BUTERA  4TH  FLOOR  1101  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PATRICK  BUTLER   1875  EYE  STREET  NW  #1110  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

WILLIAM  A  BUTLER  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 ~ 

JAMES  R  BYRON.  1627  K  STREET,  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


GENERAL  DYNAMKS.. 

METROPOinAN  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY.. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORP 

SMITH  BARNEY  HARRIS  UPHAM  t  CO,  INC 


AEROJn.GENERAL.  INC,  H  AL 

AMERICAN  CAR  RENTAL  ASSN 

NATURAL  RtSOURaS  DEFENSE  COUNOL  INC.. 

AT-SEA  INCINERATION.  INC 

COLUMBIA  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVICE  CORP 

CSX  CORPORATION 

LOUISIANA  INTRASTAU  (iAS  CORP 

NORTHWEST  PIPELINE  CORP 

OVERSEAS  VESSEL  CONVERSION 

PHILLIPS  PETRaEUM  CO 

GRAY  PANTHERS 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORPORATION 

SUMMA  CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  OPERATING  ENGINEERS 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  i  MUNOPAL  EMPLOYEES. 

M.OAAIOA  i  SUBS,  INC 

BROWN  S  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP 

E  I  DU  PONT  OE  NEMOURS  i  CO 

AMERiaN  PETROFINA.  INC 

NATIONAL  PARKS  i  CONSERVATION  ASSOOAIION 


EDWARD  S  CABOT   1285  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 ....    ..^..... 

CAOWAIADER  WCKERSHAM  A  TAR  7TH  FLOOR  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do     

JOHN  D  CAHIU  444  N  CAPITOL  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 „ 

Oo - - 

ROY  C  CAHOON,  6100  KNOILWOOO  OR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 ;:i-;",2V™V"iT»V;--S; — 

CAMPACN  FOR  U  N  REFORM    POLITICAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE,  600  VALLEY  ROAD  WAYNE  NJ  07470 

ROBERT  P  CANAVAN.  1201  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036, 


WILLIAM  F  CANS  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #450  WASHINGTON  X  20006.., 

LAURA  VAN  ETTEN  CANNATA  311  FIRST  STREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

SHARON  F  CANNER.  1776  F  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

CAPITAL  ADVOCATES,  1127  UTH  STREET.  #950  SACRAMENTO  CA  95814 „ „, 

CAPnOL  GROUP  iNC'2550M  STREn,  NW.  #650  WA^^ 

PHER  CARLSON  218  D  ST  ,  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

WHN  BENJAMIN  CARROLL  100  E  WASHINGTON  ST  ,  #206  SYRAOJSE  NY  13202 

HARLON  B  CARTER,  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036^.... 

TERESA  D  CASSIDY   1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

G  THOMAS  CATOR  1050  17IH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 


Do,. 
Do,. 
Do.. 


RED  CAVANEY.  250  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  N*  IMIS....-^.---.- •■■••••■■■■• 
CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATKJN.  INC  6  APPIAN  WAY  CAMBRIDGE  MA  02136.. 

PHILIP  CHABOT   1317  F  STREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004   ^  ^  •,--^-- 

WILLlAji  JCHANDUR.  1511  K  STREn,  NW,  #1100  WASHINGTON  X  20005 


M.AN  TRUCK  t  BUS  CORP 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  i  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

BURCH  AND  BENNETT,  PC   (FOR  MAN  TRUCK  t  BUS  CORP).....™.. 
AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  4  MUNOPAL  EMPLOYEES.  Aa-dO.. 

MONTANA  POWER  CO ,• 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAINTERS  4  ALUEO  TRADES 

NATURAL  (iAS  SUPPLY  ASSN 

NATIONAL  COUNOL  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS - 

TIMES  MIRROR 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCinv 

aUOfi  CORPORATWN,. 


EOUFIABLE  UFE  ASSURANCE  SOOnY  OF  THE  US. 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION 

SHELL  OIL  CO 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY.. 

MASSACHUStnS  FflRT  AUTHORITY 

NATIONAl  AUTOMATIC  MERCHANDISING  ASSN. 


•  15.277.91 
2.000.00 


3.50000 
9.56278 
5,000.00 


MATK)NAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

NATH)NAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

CROWUY  MARTHME  CORP - 

DKTIUED  SPIRITS  COUNOL  OF  THE  US.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  TOWN  WATCH 

ENVIRONMENTA'.  POLICY  INSTITUTL.. 


DAIRY  FARMER  DISTRIBUTORS  Of  AMERCA.  tC 

NATWNAL  RIFLE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA _ 

FARM  CREDIT  COUNOL ^-ii ■;;; i^ii^i^i^ 

NEECE  CATOR  &  ASSOOATES,   INC   (FOR    ASSOOATBN  OF  SMAU  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS], 

NATKINAL  ASSN  Of  DEVEl6pmENT  COMPANIES  (NAOCOl. 

NEEO  WTOR  4  ASSOOATES,  INC  (FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  UNITED)^^ 


41,525.00 
5.500.00 


12,50000 

1.000.00 

27.80625 

55600 

564.10 


18.729.06 
2,30125 

37500 
1.300.00 

37500 
1.995.00 

677  25 
4.500.00 
1.34125 


2,50000 

5.985.0O 

703  50 


5,331.04 
1,65000 
1.37500 
4.12500 
275.00 


Expenditures 


5,549.43 
137.09 

5095 
13678 

5095 
14372 

6335 
960.00 
14690 


20212 
36212 
422.24 


187.25 


75M 
225.01 


1,622.63 

493.50 

1.22500 


lOOJM 


1.500.00 
6,25000 
3,037.50 


2.475.00 


405.00 
450.00 


8,500.00 
10.414  05 


37700 


1,S00.W 

moo 


15,179.51 


U22.24 


3,664.69 
10.00000 


772.04 


25.00 
1.11387 


1J91.S0 


765.55 


30000 
13800 


8.W 


3.3S3.6( 


10.00 


174.94 


20710 
261.11 


4.195.19 


5.00000 
6.00000 


3.00000 
10,62500 


MEECE  CATOR  4  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR  SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  I 

ASSN). 
AMERICAN  PAPER  INSTITUTE.  INC.. 


lUFACIURERS 


EAST  BAY  REGIONAL  PARK  DISTRICT 

NATURAL  RESOURKS  DEFENSE  COUNOL  INC.. 


4.667  83 
2.64900 
2,500.00 


1.175.00 


1,170.39 


1395.85 
12.20 

1,600.00 

250.00 
1,70000 
1.FIO0.00 

4,100.00 
1,063.55 


15000 
500  OO 


4.49154 

227  70 
95.53 
20319 


6.071.94 


1,043.00 


1.60000 


1,70000 
1,800.00 


2.290.40 


5,000.00  I 


106.75 
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CHEMCAl  IMNUFOJIIERS  ASSN,  MC.  ?SOI  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2003?.. 

BIAIR  G  CHIIDS.  PO  BOX  /BIO.  Bf  SIAIlOtt  WASHINGIOtt  K  20044 

)  SAMUEL  CHOAIE  IK    300  CflOWN  VIEW  0«IVE  AlEMNWIiA  VA  2?312 


Cin«NS  AGAINSI  MIDSMIPIIIEN  IMPRESSMENT.  1292  GOODRICH.  #200  SAINT  PAUl  MN  55105 _ 

CUOOUHCS  i  BRASHARES.  1800  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHN  W  CWGGSn.  1825  EYE  STREET  NW.  #1040  WASHINGTON  DC  2000* 

DONAID  C  CURK,  8224  OlD  COURT  HOIW  ROAO  lYSONS  CORNER  VA  22180 

JAMES  F  ClARK.  ROBERTSON.  MONAGIE   E;«STAUGH  t  BRAMEY  240  MAM  ST  .#  NO.  PO  BOX  1211  JUWAU  M  9SI02. 

CHARUS  M  aUSEN   1400  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20OO5 

COAimON  FOR  FULL  NUQEAR  ACCajNIABIllIY  218  0  SI    SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 _ 

COALITION  TO  STOP  C(VT  WASTE.  499  S  CAPIIOl  STREET  SW,  #102  WASWNCTON  K  20003 . 

AllCt  I  COHAN   7981  EASTERN  AVE  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20910 

DAVID  COHEN.  1616  P  ST.  NW.  #320  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SHELDON  S  COHEN  MORGAN  LEWIS  t  BOOUUS  1800  M  STREET.  NW  WASHWCTON  K  20036 

lOHN  M  COILIER.  4436  PERRIER  ST  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  JOllb 

COLLIER  SHANNON  RILL  t  SCOn   1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW.  #308  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

riMCOlION,  PO  BOX  498  CHESTER  PA  JiioiiS^^^l^^l^^m^^^^m 

CAROL  A  COliA.  ROGER  B  SCHAGR1N.  PC  1112  16TM  ST.  NW,  HHOOO  WASHIHCTON  DC  20036 

STEPHEN  R  CONAfAY  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CONORNED  WOMEN  FOR  AMERICA.  122  C  ST    NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

CHARLES  E  CONION.  923  15TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005   

JOHN  B  CONNAILY.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 


Em|ilO|«/CIM 


SiMOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN.. 
J    SAMUEL   CHOAIE.   J«. 
OIGANUAnONS). 


PC    (FOR.  ASSOCunON  CF  PWGHSSIVE  KNTJU 


ASHUU10  0«,»C 

FUTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSN.  INC 

SHEET  METAL  AIR  CONDITIONING  CONTRACTORS'  NAU  ASSN.. 

AUSXA  PULP  CORP 

HBlKRNtSS  SOClfTY 


Do 

Do  

JOHN  J  COWibllY.  4»  S  CAPfTOl  STREH.  #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20003.. 

DAVID  CONRAD,  530  7TH  STREH.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

LORI  C  CONSADORI.  1615  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

Do. 


CONSOIIDATED  RAIL  CORPORATION,  PO  BOK  23451  L  ENFANT  PUWA  WASMINCTON  DC  20024 

CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNai  Of  AMERICA,  2000  I  SI ,  NW,  #320  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CONSUMER  FEDERATION  Of  AMERICA,  1424  16IH  ST.  NW   #604  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ...■,„.,,..„„.^,.,„... 

CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAIL  EQUITY  IC  U  R  E  )   105O  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET,  NW.  TTH  a  MMSHMeniN  K  20007. 

C  WILLIAM  COOPER.  603  BROAD  SI  5EWICRLEY  PA  15143 

MARK  N  COOPER,  802  UNARK  WAY  SILVER  SPRING  MO  20901 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  Of  THE  USA.  1828  L  SI    NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

CURTIS  6  COftlANO  2000  M  STREET  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PETER  COPPELMAN,  1400  EYE  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PHILIP  S  CORWIN.  1120  CONNEQICUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

COUNOL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD   11  BEACON  ST  BOSTON  MA  02108 -. 

JAMES  COUSINS.  1101  15TH  ST  ,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 

ERIC  COX  418  7TH  ST .  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

W  0  CRAn  JR    CRAH  t.  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST ,  NW,  6TH  a  WASHINGTON  X  20001 


Ob.. 
01.. 
Dl.. 

Do. 
Do 


KEN  A  CRERAR,  1611  NO  KENT  STRtfT,  il»900  ARIINGTON  VA  22209 

BARRY  M  CULLEN,  1620  EYE  ST.  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

DIANE  BROWN  CUNNINGHAM  1620  EYE  SI .  NW   #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

EDWARD  P  CURTIS  JR.  GENESEE  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  INC  36  W  MAIN  STREH  ROCHESTER  NY  14614.. 

RUDOIPH  N  D'AGARIS.  4708  NORBECR  RD  ROCRVIILE  MD  20853 „ .. 

LESIIE  OACH.  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

DAEDALUS  ENTERPRISES  INC  PO  BOX  1869  ANN  ARBOR  Ml  48106 

OAMRELl  DAMRELL  i  NELSON,  PC.  1625  I  STREET  MODESTO  CA  95354 

TRACT  OANESE.  PO  BOX  14000  JUNO  BEACH  FL  33408  

DAN  DANNER.  1667  X  ST ,  NW,  #650  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RICHARD  C  DARLING.  1156  15TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

CHERYL  C  DAVIS.  510  C  STREET.  HE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 - 

DONALD  S  DAWSON,  1220  L  ST,  NW,  #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ 

Do 


Do,. 


GASTON  DE  BEARN.  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVfNUE.  NW.  #401  WASWNGTON  DC  20036 

MICHAEL  K  DEAVER  AND  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1025  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 

Oo 

ROBERT  OEBRAGGA,  26  FIAHOER  RO  RfO  #1.  BOX  239  STONINGTON  a  06388 

MARY  ELSE  DEGONIA.  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  WEST  WING.  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  K  20024. 

DELOfTTE TftMINS  6  SELLS,  655  15TH  STRJH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 „. 

Oo - H — 


Do.. 

Do 

Do 


ELIZABETH  C  DEMATO.  5210  AUTH  WAY  CAMP  SPRINGS  MO  20746 

THOMAS  I  DENNK  SR .  1667  X  ST  .  NW.  #450  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O6. 
EDWARD  A  DENT.  3115  N  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 


DEWEY  BALLANTINE  BUSHBY  PALMER  S  WOOO   1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006„ 
DOUNSON  WRIGHT  MOON  VAN  DUSEN  I  FREEMAN.  1901  L  ST .  NW.  #801  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do 

MICHAEL  F  OtNEEN.  600  PENNSYLVANIA  A«  ,  SE.  #206  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 - „... 


Ot.. 
Do.. 

Do 


PATSY  B  DB,  1201  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20O36 

JOHN  D  DOHERTY  JR .  900  17TH  STREET.  NW.  #706  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GREGORY  S  DOLE.  BRAND  LOWELL  t  DOLE  923  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

DOMESIC  PflRaEUM  COUNCIL  TRADE  ASSOCUIION   1627  X  STREET.  NW.  #9io' WASHiGTdN''Di;''26(i06'I 

MARY  X  DONNY.  1828  L  STREET   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036  

THOMAS  I  DONOHUE.  2200  MILL  ROAD  AlEXANORIA  VA  22314 

THEODORE  OOUGUkS.  6554  COVENTRY  ST  LOUIS  MO  63033 

DOW  LOHNES  J  AlBERTSON.  1255  23RO  S" .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

RICHARD  MORGAN  DOWNEY  10801  ROCKvilLLE  Pl«  ROOWILLE  »  20«52''!1"1"ZZZ!!;;"1.; 

JOHN  C  OOYIE  JR.  218  D  SI .  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 -. 

MICHAEL  I  DUFF   1101  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MICHAEL  F   DUFFY   1920  N  ST  NW  WASWNCION  DC  20036  

LOUISE  C  DUNIAP  218  D  SI    SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO3 -.. 

JAMES  W  DUNLOP  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 


DURYEA  MURPHY  DAVENPORT  t  VAN  WINKLE.  711  CAPHOl  WAY  OIYMPIA  WA  98501 .^ 

DYXEMA  GOSSfn  SPENCER  GOOONOW  t  TRIGG.  1752  N  ST  .  NW.  6TH  FL  WASHMGION  K  20036 

CATHERINE  EAST.  1275  X  ST  .  NW.  750  KWtfHINCTON  DC  20005 -_ 

DONAU)  R  EBE   1800  X  ST    NW   ."SOO  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

MITCHELL  H  EDELSTEIN.  1411  X  SI    NW  #850  WASHINGTON  K  2000S 

EDWARDS  ASSOCIATES.  507  SECOND  ST    NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 ™ 

XAREN  EHRNMAN.  1522  X  STREET.  NW  #1120  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ADELAIDE  R  fSENMANN,  607  G  31 ,  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024   

RICHARD  ESENMANN.  607  G  ST .  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20024 

TIMOTHY  L  ELDER.  1730  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  #450  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


NAIKJNAl  ASSOOAIION  Of  SOCIAL  WDRXERS 

PROFESSIONALS  COALITXIN  FOR  NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTRH .. 

CONSaiOAIED  RAILROAD  CORP 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

HUFFY  CORPORATXIN ^ 

LUXENS.  INC  

PENNSYLVANIA  SHIPBUILDING  CO 
COMMinEE  ON  PIPE  t  TUBE  IMPORTS... 
PfUER,  INC. 


TRANSFWATON  INSTITUTE „ _ - 

VINSON  k  ELXINS  (FOR  FEDERAL  LAND  BAN*  ASSNS  OF  TIXAS  STOCXHOUKRS' 
DEFENSE  FUND) 

VINSON  t  ELXINS  (FOR  N0RIHV1LLE  INDUSTRIES  CORP) 

VINSON  (  ELXINS  (FOR  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY) 

BILL  HECHT  AND  AiSOClAIES,  INC  

FRIENDS  Of  THE  EARTH  „.... 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  US 

CONSUMERS  FOR  WORLD  TRADE  


UNITED  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES     .. 
CONSUMER  FEDERAIXW  Of  AMERICA.. 


WOOO  LUCXSINGER  t  Ef^M  (FOR  CHAD  THERAnUTKS.  INC) . 

WILDERNESS  SOOETY 

INDEPENDENT  8ANXERS  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 


NATKJNAl  COUNCIL  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  U  N  REFORM  POLITCAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE., 
AILISCHAIMERS  ENERGY  t  MINERALS  SYSTEMS  CO 

BOEING  ENGINEERING  CO  SOUTHEAST.  INC 

CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAIL  EQUITY  (CURL) 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

ILLINOIS  DEPT  OF  ENERGY  1  NATURAL  ffiSMCES.. 

NATX3NAI  ARMORED  CAR  ASSN  INC 

FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  Of  AMERK>  . 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO  

LAKE  ONTARK)  CEMENT  LIMITtl) 


NATWUIAUOUBONSOQETY.. 


CENTRAL  SAN  XMQUIN  RIVER  ASSN... 

FLORIDA  POWER  t  LIGHT  CO 

ARMCO.  INC  

J  C  PENNEY  CO.  INC 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  OF  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  t  ATTRAOUNS .... 

OPTICIANS  ASSN  Of  AMERK>  

VIRGIN  ISIANOS  GIFT  t,  FASHION  SHOP  ASSN _ 

VIRGIN  SIANDS  MERCHANTS  ASS0C1ATK)N „.. 

HOfFMANNLA  ROCHE  INC 

CBS.  INC    

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES,  INC. 

PROJECT  CURE.  INC 

70001  LID 


ARKANSAS  ELECTRC  COOff  RATIVt  CONR.. 

HYORIL  CO  — ™— . 

TEXTRONIX  CORPORATION 

TRIANaE  INDUSTRIES.  INC - 

UNION  PACIFIC  CORP  

SEAFARERS  INTERNATXINAL  UNXIN 


AMERICAN  EUCTRC  POWER  SERVXJ  OORf 

AMERKMIS  FOR  THE  NATKINAI  VOTER  INITIATIVE  AMENDMENT..., 

COALITION  FOR  FAIR  LUMBER  IMPORTS   

OnROn  MADISON  COMPANY 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP     --^ 

LUM8ERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO  (FOR   FEDERAL  KIVU  IfE  ASSURANCt 

LUHeERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO  (FOR  XEMPER  FINANOAl  SERVXXS  INC)  ... 
IUM8ERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  CO  IFOR   XEMPER  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE 
CO) 

LUMBERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

NATIONAl  EDUCATX)N  ASSN    

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK.  NA     

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE     

NATIONAL  HEAD  INKJRY  FOUNDATION,  MC. — 


50000 


47662 


7.40175 


7,000.00 
9.15000 
11.732  76 
1,10000 


72000 
40,00000 

3,50000 
39,1M  79 

3,00000 


2,00000 
730.63 
100  00 


162.(9200 
64,in60 


30000 
3.24S.22 


12,57500 


15.00000 

111  77 

2.10500 

22  50 

1.91250 


717  50 
25000 
3.00000 
35.00 
750.00 


1.125.00 


IJOOOO 
lOOOO 
11250 

4.00000 


saoto 


3.000.00 


12,90000 
23030 


EKcndrtim 


40000 


9.111 45 

■  662.'5b 


1.10000 

"iWii 


1,22932 
39,199  79 


62  40 

WmK 


93.914W 
11.505.51 


10963 


1,996  23 
70.799  75 


282  46 
681 
9383 


5664 

1140 
2.296  33 


30000 


2iU54 


2.433.65 
33000 
5000 


17499 
2000 


17505 


COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  Of  THE  USA. 
AWRICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS,  MC 


ARROWHEAD  MTAIS,  LTD 

CHICAOO  OTY  COaElkS     

AMERKAN  SPEECH  LANGUAGE  HEARING  ASSN.. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  POllCY  INSTITUTE 
SOENTIFX:  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN.. 

AMERK:AN  MINING  CONGRESS 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POllCY  INSTITUTE 

BROOKLYN  UMON  GAS  CO .. 


STAn  Of  NEVADA.  NUCLEAR  WASH  PROJECT  OmCE . 

lOTAl  PETROUUM.  INC 

NATKJNAL  WOMEN S  POIJTICAL  CAUCUS. 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO  

AMERCANS  FON  DEMOCRATIC  ACTKW 

CONFEDERAUD  TRIBES  Of  WARM  SPRINGS 
AMERICAN  COUEGE  Of  NURSE  MIDWIVES 
PANAMANIAN  COMM  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS.. 
PANAMANIAN  COMM  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS . 
CATIRJIUAR  TRACTOR  CO 


113  OV 

1.N00O 

247500 

IK.00 


953  34 

39  74 


9350 

wmsn 


1.67243 


3I4.» 
1.400.01 

likTO 


2.77S.n 

Tmn 

4.000  00 
3,103  52 


tSOO.10 


2140 

35512 
9600 
12.17 


«2t9S 


425.27 


119.11 

"iOM 
7340 


423.22 
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29965 


Oiiaxuatior  a  Indnidiul  Filn| 


Employef/Client 


DOROTHY  A  ELLSWORTH.  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

XMOS  S  ENO  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

J  BARRY  EPPERSON.  PO  BOX  42464  HOUSTON  IX  77242 

mMBfP.>  NtiiSEN  EPSTEIN  2626  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

■  COMMITTEE   1726  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

•    ■   V     ■   ■  M  JR,  112?  COLORADO,  SUITE  208  AUSTIN  IX  78701  

*■-'        v  TIA  20  F  STREH  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

"    ••,R  LADO  RR   1  BUNXER  HIU  IN  46914 „™... 

45  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

■<..,^  ►   i.i'.xJN,  1611  N  RENT  SI,  #900  ARLINGTON  V»  22209 

MICHAEL  W  fABER.  REID  t  PRIEST  1111  19TH  STREET.  NW   #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

MICHAEL  P  FARRIS   122  C  STREET  NW  #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

tREDERICX  FEDELI   1400  R  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 , 

ffDERAl  EXPRESS  CORP  BOX  7?;  MEMPHIS  IN  38194  _., 

FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  KEMPER  BIDG  D-3  LONG  GROVE  l  60049 , 

WILLIAM  FERGUSON  JR.  1875  EYE  ST..  NW.  #1275  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dd„ 
Do„ 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do 


ilBERFABRC  I  APPAREL  COALITION  FOR  TRADE.  1800  M  ST .  NW,  #950  NORTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MANUEL  D  riERRO,  1901  N  FORT  MYER  DR .  #202  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

Do - -.." 

THEODORA  FINL  1400  X  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


INLEY  KUMDIE  WAGNER  HEINE  UNDER8ERG  MAMiY  (  CASEY,  1120  CONNECnCUT  AVI.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Oo "••• 

DoZz;!!;z~z~!™~"~zr.r-!iizziZ!i™z~zzzzi" 

Do ™ ~ 


Do.. 
Dt.. 
Od.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


IILL  FINSEN.  923  15TH  ST .  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

dONAlO  JAMES  FIT2SIMM0NS  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  NW.  5TH  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HORIOA  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES.  2000  L  ST  .  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do 

Do - 

Do''"'" ■'"■■''■■■"'"""■""'"""'"'"""Z"""""""!"""""'"""""'""'^ 

K)HN  J  FLYNN   1125  17IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

PQOIWEAR  RETAILERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC   1319  f  ST  .  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  «  20004 

fOREMAN  AND  COMPANY  1826  JEFFERSON  PLACE.  NW.  #201  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do  

"  WHITNEY  FOSBURGH  JR    645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

HUN  FOX.  1424  16TH  STREET  NW   #604  WASHINGTON  X  20036 „ 

ALLAN  M  FOX  1575  I  STREET  NW,  #1150  WASHINGTON  X  20005 ™ - 

,:Hua  FOX  218  D  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20O03  

IRANCIS  &  MCGINNS  ASSOCIATES.  INC   1000  POTOMAC  SI    NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

LESLIE  C  FRANOS  1000  POTOMAC  SI.  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

PHER  M  FRANX.  1667  X  SI ,  NW  #250  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

GEORGE  FRANKLIN,  235  PORTER  SI  BAHLE  CREEK  Ml  49016 

THOMAS  C  FRANRS.  5TH  FLOOR  1220  L  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 


RkkHs 


Eximdrtwn 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MACHINISTS  &  AEROSPAQ  WORKERS.. 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

ASSOOATtD  WIRE  ROPE  FABRICATORS 

R»TK)N.     ILEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 


AMOCO    ^P 

NATIONAl  OWHOEOFLARAS"! 


NATKJNAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMEPBA 

COMMITTEE  Of  CORPORATE  TELECOMMUNICATXJNS  USERS.. 

CONCERNED  WOMEN  FOR  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN. 


CITY  OF  BALDWIN  PARK. 

CITY  OF  INGLEWOOO 

Cmr  OF  OCEANSIDE 

OTY  OF  PROVO 

CITY  OF  REDONDO  BEACH 

OTY  OF  SOUTH  SALT  1AX£ 

IMPERIAL  IRRH>(TH)NDISnnCT. 
IRVINE  COMPANY,. 


XEANSIOE  REDEVELOPMENT  AGENCY.. 
SANTA  CRUZ  PROPERTIES.  INC „., 


FOND  DU  lAC  RESERVATBN 

GREAT  LARES  INDIAN  FISH  I  WILDLIFE  COMMISSHN 

AMERKAN  PSYCHIATRIC  ASSN 

AMERXMI  COLUGE  OF  NEUROPSYCHOPHARMACOIOGY... 

AMERICAN  PROTESTANT  HEALTH  ASSN   

COMMITTEE  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  DRUG  DEPENDENCE.  INC.. 
JOHNSON  t  JOHNSON.. 


MUlUAl  PROTtCTWN  TRUST  COOPERATIVE  Of  AMERICAN  PHSYICANS._ 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  OF  ALCOHUISM  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS.  INC 

NEW  YORK  UFE  INSURANCE  CO _-. 

NORFOLR  SOUTHERN  CORP 

OCOKNTAl  PETROIEUM  CORP 

POPUUTWN  CRISIS  COMMinEE 

SAVOY  WOUSIRIES 

SOOfTY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND _ 

TDI  WINSTON  NETWORK.  INC - 

TRANSPORTATION  INSTITUTE 

PIANNED  PARENTHOOD  FED  Of  AMERICA.  MC 

HA  SYSTEMS,  INC 

FLORIDA  STAH  UNIVERSITY 

JACXSONViaE  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

SEABOARD  SYSTEM  RAILROAD 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRtt  CORP . 


INTERNATKINAL  UNKIN  OF  OPERATING  ENGINEERS., 


FRIED  FRANX  HARRIS  SHRIVER  (  JACOBSON.  600  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.,  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20037 „ 

Do 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


RONALD  A  FRIED.  2000  L  STREH.  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 -... 

3AY  H  FRIEDMANN.  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW  #717  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

FRIENDS  Of  THE  EARTH,  530  7IH  ST    SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 ~ 

OWEN  V  FRSBY,  900  17IH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

AILYN  M  FRITTS.  1298  WOOOSIW  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22102  

ROBERT  F  FROEHLKE   1285  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERK>S  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

DAVID  C  FULLARTON.  2626  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

DAVID  A  FULTON  PO  BOX  7305  KPT  77  XANSAS  CITY  MO  64116 

SXNTY  H  FUSSELL.  1700  N  MOORE  ST  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 

"'LDRENS  COALITION   1666  K  ST  ,  NW,  RM   1100  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

-AH  GAHS   1601  DUKE  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

>      ■  V  i.   -.ANSER  JR  ,  4804  FOtSE  OR  METAIRIE  LA  70002 

NER   1010  WISCONSIN  AVE  .  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

■i'ONAl  LOBBY  INC  750  /TH  ST,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

-     2001  S  STREO  NW,  #312  WASHINGTON  X  20009 

V  P   1050  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST ,  NW.  6TH  FL  WASHINGTON  X  20007... 

\  CRUTCHER   1050  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 .. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


NEAL  P  GIILEN  1725  K  STREH,  NW.  #1210  WASHINGTON  K  20006 - 

WILLIAM  GILMARTIN,  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  .  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20036... 

KJNAH  aiLlIZ   1730  X  SI .  NW.  #905  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

lAMES  I  GLENN,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW.  #560  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

GLOBAL  USA.  INC  aOBAL  HOUSE  1823  JEFFERSON  PLACE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 
Do   

ODOfWY ASSOC  iNC.9i8'i6iiisf 

HORACE  D  GODFREY  918  16TH  SI    NW  SUITE  S^501  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

WDflH  M  GOFF   375  JACXSON  STREET  SI  PAUL  MN  55101      

DONNA  GOLD   1201  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ALFONSO  )  GONZALEZ.  6105  32ND  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20015 


CAMP  CARMOUCHE  BARSH  HUNTER  GRAY  I  HOFFMAN.  P.t 

GREENE  O'REILLY  AGNEW  I  BROHLH 

NATKJNAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

CONSUMER  FEDERATKJN  OF  AMERK> 

RAYE  SCHOIER  FIERMAN  HAYS  t.  HANDIER  (FOR  BRISTOL-MYERS  00).. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  INSTiTUTL 

NATKJNAL  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN 

NATBNAL  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ASSN „ 

KERR-MCGEE  CORP - - 

KEU.OGG  COMPANY - 

AMERICAN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  NATKJNAL  BANK. 

ASSMIBOINE  TRIBL 

CHEYENNE  RIVER  SKJUX  TRIBE - 

DOYON,  LIMITED 

MKJXJSUKEE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS  Of  FLORID* 

NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE 

PUEBLO  Of  LAGUNA _ 

SENECA  NATION  Of  INDIANS 

ORWN  SATELLITE  CORPORATKJN 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  GAS  CO 


13,966.24 

6.921.60 

475.00 

1X2.50 

12.600.00 


3.000.00 


4J00.01 
6AI0.00 


IXMOO 


742.50 
U14.99 

990.00 
2Jt7.50 

75000 
1,650.00 
1.001.00 
5J12.50 

990.00 

66000 
6S6.662J)2 


333.00 
333.00 


25.110.00 
3,000.00 


3,460.00 


212.00 
2,540.00 


20770.00 

7J06.00 

3.000.00 

(5.70 

11.765.00 


2J2(.0O 
3,375.00 
4,465.00 
7JOO.O0 


IjOOOO 


250.00 
46717 

3.77030 
42462 

S.IW.U 


850.00 

i65.0O 

3.149.66 


1.410.00 

13,653.33 

U247 


29.65 
1(90 


140.17 
'■550;4"7375 


30.00 
100.00 
30.00 


50.00 


UJO 


335.75 
5,710.00 

now 

193.30 


CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK  NA 

NEW  BEDFORD  SEAFOOD  COUNOL.  INC 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANO  SOOETY  Of  THE  U.S.. 

NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN „.. 

FARMLAND  INDUSTRIES  INC 

BOEING  COMPANY 


SOCIETY  Of  AMERKHN  FLORISTS 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMERCA.  MC... 


FARMWORXER  JUSTCE  FUND.  INC.. 


CAIFED.INC 

CITIZENS  l  SOUTHERN  GEORGIA  CORP.. 

PRUDENTIAL  BANK  t  TRUST  CO 

WASHINGTON  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK.. 
AMERCAN  COTTON  SHIPPERS  ASSN.. 


2,500.00 
3,000.00 
1,500.00 


1,042JI0 


7,125.00 
9,000.00 

nxasa 

230.00 
5.001.00 


U1S.50 
20.73SJ4 


2,775.00 


47,323.72 
251.00 


LEf  M  GOODWIN  WX»WIRE  GAVIN  t  GIBBS  PC   1819  L  STREO.  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

THOMAS  P  GRAVES   1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

JAMES  I!  GRECO  PO  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77001     

PHYLLIS  GREENBtRGER   1400  X  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 .^^^^ 

ROBERT  GREENSTEIN  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

lANCE  M  GREGORY  1726  M  ST ,  #704  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WILLIAM  G  GREIF,  1155  15TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JEROMI  GROSSMAN.  20  PARK  PLAZA  BOSTON  MA  02116  ^,^^%iii;xi 

MARY  scon  GUEST   1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  X  20006. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATKJN  OF  AMERKA.  INC.. 

DIRECT  MARXniNC  ASSOCIATKW 

CSX  CORPORATKJN  

FANX.  LID 

KOMATSU.  LTD _ 

KYOaRA  CORPORATION 

MAZAX  CORPORATKJN „ 


GODFREY  ASSX.  INC _ 

FARM  CREDII  SERVK:ES „ 

NATIONAL  EDUCATKIN  ASSN 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  SOOAl  WORKERS 

NATIONAL  HYOROPOWER  ASSN.  ET  AL 

WASHINGTON  PUBLK:  UTILITY  DISTRH:TS'  ASSN.  MC.. 

BROWNING-FERRIS  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

AMERCAN  PSYCHIAIRK:  ASSN -... 

CENTER  ON  BUOGO  i  POUa  PRKKITtS 

ERISA  INDUSTRY  COUNOL -... 

BRSTX-MYERS  CO : 

COUNOL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORID 

DIUON  REED  I  CO.  INC 


24,999.99 
765.54 


3,000.00 


60000 
2375.00 


21000 
875.00 
4274 


153.95 


1,257.49 
325.00 


131.15 


42.75 
17.70 


215.00 

6159 

38.730  00 

2154 

555.25 
3000 


961.77 
6J39i6 


(6,40415 


1,205(6 
710.96 
1.00302 
1.12330 
1.25865 
10.00 


427.76 


2.50000 
1.904.00 
(96.33 
4.37500 
25.000.00 
4,114J( 


250.00 
62.00 


30000 

1.495.68 
597.67 


2<'*'<'*' 
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lEUWO  M  GUSTAfSON   1 726  IK  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  ?0036 

NtO  H  GUTHRIt,  209  HAYES  AVENUE  CHA»lESION  WV  25314    _ 

HALE  fOUNOATION,  422  EIRSI  STREET,  SE   #208  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

BEVtRlY  HAIEM.  PO  BOX  1419  COCOA  El  32922  

JERAID  V  HAIVORSEN.  2200  WU  DOAO  AlEXANORIA  VA  22314 

WILLIAM  W  HAMILTON  JR .  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AV{  .  NW.  iVSOO  WASHMCTON  OC  24036 .. 

HANDGUN  CONTROL.  INC.  1400  R  STREET.  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  K  2000S -.. 

HANNAfODO  CO.  INC.  655  I5TH  ST ,  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0O5 -.. 


On.. 
Dl.. 
Od.. 
Od.. 
Ot.. 
Do.. 
Oo 


ARNIIA  HANNON.  218  D  STREET.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO3 

DANIEL  I  HANSON  S«    525  SCHOOL  ST .  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

HEIDI  HANSON,  218  0  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003     

WILLIAM  G  HARLEY   1235  lEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY.  #606  ARLINGTON  VA  2220?.., 

HARRIS  S  BERG.  1101  30TH  ST ,  NW.  #103  WASHINGTON  DC  2000; 

MIIION  E   HARRIS.  1255  23RD  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 „ 

RICHARD  M  HARRIS,  525  SCHOOL  ST .  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

IIM  HARRISON  1225  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  306  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

GABRIEL  A  HARTL  2020  N   14TH  STREET,  #410  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 


ARTHUR  W  HARTMANN   180fl  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 ;;^^... 

BlU  HtCHT  AND  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  499  SOUTH  CAf>tTOl  SIMH.  SL  #501  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
00.. 
Bo„ 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


KtL  HtOir.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  STREET.  S£.  #501  WASHINGTON  K  20003 „.... 

Do — 

P»TTlHt(«ri<Od  EYE  SJtTnW  WASHINGTON  l)C20«)5l!!;!!I]!I!.l""^  

M  L  HEFTl,  1700  NOflTH  M00«  STREH.  20TH  FL  ROSSIYNVA  22209 

ROBERT  E  HEGGESTAD.  1827  PHELPS  PLACE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20008  --j^-;^----;- 
HtLICOPIER  ASSN  INTERNATIONAL.  1110  VERMONT  AVE .  NW.  #430  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

STEVEN  B  HEILEM.  605  14TH  SI .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

CRAIG  R  HELSING.  499  S  CAPITOL  ST    SW  #507  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 . 


THOMAS  R  HENOtRSHOT.  HENOCRShOT  KOESTER  i  WORSHTIL  8181  PROfESSWMl  PL.  #200  IAMOO«R  MO  207J5.. 

HERCULES  INC.  HERCULES  PIA2A  WILMINGTON  DE  19894 i-  ■^i„-;:i-i™;- 

HERON  BURCHEnE  RUCKERT  i  ROTHWELL.  1025  THOMAS  lEffERSON  ST.,  HW,  #700  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

Do  

Do       ,  •- 

BARRY  ALEXANDER  HERRING.  66  VALCRESI  AVE  HAMILTON  ONTARIO  CANADA  LA  SNS 

CAROL  M  HERRINGTON.  3881  B  STEPPES  COURT  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

FRED  HERVEY,  1601  NORTH  7TH  STREH  PHOENIX  A2  85072 i  ■  •ivi:.-;:iii^iv 

DALE  E  HEYDWUFF  CRAR  i  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  lEfFERSON  STREET.  NW.  6TH  K  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do 


Eii«loi«/O«nt 


EDWARO  JOSEPH  HILLINGS.  1015  15TH  ST,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  K  20005 „.„ 

J  0  HITTLE.  3137  S  14TH  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22204 

Do 

SHEILA  »  HIXSON,  1111  14TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 ~ -.-.. 

SUSAN  HOECHSTETTER.  7981  EASTERN  AVE  SILVER  SPRING  MD  20910 _ 

HOGAN  i  HARTSON.  815  CONNECTICUT  AVI ,  NW  WASHMCTON  OC  20006 

JAMES  F'HOGG''p'6'''Bim''oiibi4m  

WILLIAM  )  HOLAYTER.  1300  CONWaOI  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 ^.-.. 

MOSES  D  HOLMES  JR.  1201  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

VANCE  HUGHES  8216  MAPLE  RIDGE  ROAD  BETHESOA  MO  20014    „ 

GREGORY  A  HUMPHREY.  555  NEW  JERSEY  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 - 

ROBERT  R  HUMPHREYS,  1667  R  ST .  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 - 

GERARD  F  HURLEY   1625  I  ST.  NW,  #609  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

ROBERT  E   HUTCHINSON,  1601  NORTH  7IH  STREET  PHOENIX  A2  85006 _ 

ISABEL  E  HYDE   1800  K  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006    

ANNELISE  llSCHtNKO  120  CAMERON  STREET,  #203  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 w™-v 

INTl  UNoTuNITEb  AUTO  AEROSPACE   i  ACRIC  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS.   WORKERS  Of   AMERICA   (UAW)   8000  I 

INTE^R./U«RICA?^^Vk!eS*INC.*106  MOCWNCeiRO  PLAZA  I  5372  FREDERICKSBURG  ROAD  SAN  ANTONIO  TX  78229 

INTERIAKE  INC  2015  SPRING  RO  OAK  BROOK  IL  60521  ,     .  - --: 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MACHINISTS  t  AEROSPAO  WORKERS.  1300  CONNEniCUI  AVE .  NW  *«HI»GION  DC  20038 

INTERNATKJNAl  BROTHERHOOD  Of  PAINTERS  i  ALLIED  TRADES.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

INHRNAIMNAl  BUSINESS  I  ECONOWC  RESEARCH  CORP  2121  K  ST    NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20008  

INTERNATIONAL  UNK)N  Of  Of^RATING  ENGINEERS.  1125  17TH  SI,  NW  WASHWCIOH  K  20036 

IRWIN  AND  LESSE.  2011  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO6 - 

JOHN  ISAACS   100  MARYLAND  AVE    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO2 

NEAl  A  JACKSON.  2000  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036  

ROY  I  JAC08SEN.  1667  K  ST.  NW  #525  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. — „ 

Do. 


PAOFC  GAS  1  ELECrmC  CO 

AMERICAN  FED  Of  MUSICIANS  . 


HAIEM  INDUSTRIES.  INC    

AMERK^N  TRUCKING  ASSNS  INC 

PUNNED  PARENTHOOO  FEDfRAFION  OF  AMCMX  MC.. 


BHC  INC 

CHMA  EXTEim  TRADE  MldiwilT  00^ 

OOMMinEE  FOR  FAIR  INSURAMX  RATES.. 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  COS 

ROCKWELL  INTERNAIMNAL  CORP 

ROYAL  EMBASSY  Of  SAUDI  ARABIA , 

SMOKELESS  I06ACCO  COUNOL  INC 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES  INC  - 

ENVIRONMENIAl  POlK^  INSIIIUTE 

AMERICAN  ROAD  I,  TRANSPO«IATK)N  BUIUXRS  ASSOOATION.. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PWCY  INSTITUTE -. 

NAIKJNAL  UTILITY  CONTRAHORS  ASSN .„__, 

P   L   THOMAS  t  COMPANY    INC   ET  Al  

HARRIS  STEEL  GROUP  INC 


AMERCAN  R(MO  i  TRANSPORTATION  BUILDERS  ASSOCIAHOH. 

ASSOCIATION  Of  URBAN  UNIVERSniES ~~ 

AW  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  ASSN       

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELEHRIC  COOPERATIVt  ASSN 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNOl     

ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERCAN  RAILROADS 

8INGHT  AND  COMPANY  

OC  ENTERPRISES  

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP 

IRVINE  COMPANY  

MANAGEMENT  INSIGHTS.  INC „ 

MHROPOIITAN  ANALYSIS  (  RETRIEVAL  SYSTEMS  WC... 

REED  ROBERTS  TAX  CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  CORP 

TRAWEEK  INVESTMENT  CO.  INC - — 

UC  CONSULTANTS       

WESTERN  GROWERS  ASSN _ 

WESTERN  GROWERS  ASSURANCE  TRUST L 

BROWN  i  WILLIAMSON  TOBACCO  CORP   .> 

LOS  ANGELES  RAIDERS  

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RAPID  TRANSIT  DtSTRKT.. 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY  

BOEING  COMPANY        

MANUFACTURED  HOUSING  INSTITUTE 


E  BRUCE  HARRISON  CO.  INC  (FOR  NEOA/CMP).. 

BILL  HECHT  AND  ASSOCIATES  INC 

PHILADELPHIA  GAS  WORKS 


AGRI  ENERGY  INC 

CASTLE  AND  COOKE _._.._^„. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  GROWtRS  t  PROOUCEIIS  FOII  FW  TIMOE.. 

LAUREL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  LIMITED -.... 

EMERSON  ELECTRK  CO — 

ORCLE  K 

ALLIS  CHALMERS  ENERGY  t,  MINERALS  SYSTEMS  CD 

CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAIL  EQUITY  (CURE ) . 

EDISON  ELECTRC  INSTITUTE  

ILLINOIS  DEPT  Of  ENERGY  i  NATURAL  RESOURCES — 

IlLINOIS  ENVIRONMENIAL  PROTECTION  AGOCY _.. 

HNG/INTERNORTH 

KMS  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

LTV  AERO-SPACE  (  OEflNSt  CO 

AMERCAN  OfNTAL  ASSN 


3.708  OO 
3,41500 
49,95900 


15.00000 

lSt.tt 

344,25300 


2,20000 


1.00000 

1,00000 

100.00 

24027 

22,000.00 


1.125.00 
16.92000 
5.625,00 


500,00 

300.00 

50000 

25000 

75000 

1,000.00 

150.00 

25000 

15000 

1.00000 

150.00 

30000 

250.00 

2.000.00 

1.00000 

2,00000 

160.41 

42146 


500.00 
30.210.00 


462.00 


NAIKJNAL  ASSN  Of  SOCIAL  WORKERS ~. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRONKS  ASSN   

COALITKJN  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  Of  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOtOGY... 

COMPUTER  4  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

SOENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN    

SEMKMNOUCTOR  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIAIBN 

CONTRa  DATA  CORPORAIKJN 


miERNAIIONAL  ASSN  Of  MACHINISTS  t  AEROSPAQ  MIHIB.. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN  

atAN  WATER  ACTION  PROJECT  

AMERK>N  FED  Of  TEACHERS 
ARTHRITIS  FOUNDATION 
NAIKJNAL  CLUB  ASSOCIAIWN... 

ORaE  K  CORPORATION 

GOODYEAR  TIRE  (  RUBBER  CO.. 


UMiAUNMRSSOWmi., 


IRAOt  INDUSTRY  t  CUSTOMS  DCPT,  QOVl  Of  HONG  N)NG„ 


Do.. 
Od.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Co.. 
Do,. 
Do,. 
Do.. 


T  OtSTRY  lARVIS.  529  TENNESSEE  AVE  AlfJUWORIA  VA  22305 

KEMPTON  B  JENKINS.  1567  »  ST ,  NW,  #650  WASHINGTON  OC  20006^. 
FRANK  L  JENSEN  JR,  1110  VERMONT  AVI ,  NW,  #430  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 
RONALD  P  JOHNSEN.  1250  EYE  SI    NW.  #703  WASHINGTON  DCJOOOS 


BRUa  JOHNSON  LAW  OffCES  Of  BRUCE  JOHNSON  1718  CONNECTCUI  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20000.... 

JAMES  f  JOHNSON.  11510  GEORGIA  AVENUE.  #115  WHEAION  MO  20902 

NCHOLAS  KJHNSON.  BOX  1876  K)WA  CITY  lA  52244  .^  ;,i^; 

SPENCER  A  KJHNSON.  1101  VtSMONI  AVE ,  NW  #411  WASHINGTON  K  20005 


AIIANTK  SATELLITE  COMM  MC  I  EARTH  STATION  SATELUTl^ 
COUNOL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD 

CAROIINAS  COnON  GROWERS  ASSN.  INC 

BAUMANN.  INC 

BE2TAK  COMPANY -.. 

DETROIT  t  MACKINAC  RAILWAY  OMPNn -. 

GLOBAL  COMMUNCAIIONS  ; 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  DEVELOPMENT,  MC 

PRECSWN  MAGNETKS  t  CERAMCS. 

PR1MARK  CORPORATION  

SAfEKEEPER  SYSTEMS  INC       

SAfL0«/C0MPUT0RI2ED  SECURITY  SYSIUB.  IC., 

US  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

URBAN  REVITAIIZAIION.  INC 

WEDTECHCORP  

n/;k)nal  parks  t  conservation  ASSOQATION.. 

ARMCO,  INC 

HlLICOPTtR  ASSN  INTERNAIIONAt 

COIUMBU  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVICE  CORP 

AD  HOC  MORTGAGE  BACKED  SECURITIES  UGS  I  REGUUTORY  ASSN.. 

I  f  JOHNSON  »  ASSOCIATES  INC 


2.65500 
97500 


EJScmilurR 


2.229  7 

4.512  74 
23.540  8- 


1.644  8 


116.956  C 


1461 


414  7 


5364 

1921- 


1,1128 


25,386  C 


55  C 
12.082: 


124  3 


1.120,00 
306.25 

7.500.10 
1.500.00 
2.500,00 
1.00000 


14.14836 
4.02500 


2.550,00 


140.32434 


16.000.00 
5.41046 
7.74251 
5358.75 


20.309  C' 
282 « 
93  ^ 


56f' 


1151 

1.796  C 


268: 


60. 
965 


140,32434 


16,85861 
28,155  59 


51000 
2,00838 


PAPtRSOARD  PACKAGING  COUNCX... 


595.01 
1.05000 


I75JIO 


30193 


4975 
257  00 


17706 
2.12210 


October  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


29967 


Ot|jni;ilioii  or  IndivKlual  Filin( 


STEPHEN  M  JOHNSON,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 


lONES  (  WINBURN.  SO  E  STREET,  S(  WASHMCTON  DC  20003., 

Do 


Do 

Do":""!""!""!!i™"!!Z!iZ"";;zzz~""z;;i 

Do 

Do 

"  1  JONfS.  2200  MIU  RD  AlEXANORV*  VA  22314 

I!  JONES  2000  I  ST .  NW,  #810  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 
*  JOYNER  777  14IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  «.  20005... 


FELLOWSHIP  PO  BOX  17181  WASHINGTON  OC  20041. 

•-4LHLfR  PO  BOX  118  COLD  SPRING  HARBOR  NY  11724 

'-  KAIT2   1101  16IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

R  KANIN  FMEY  HOAG  t.  ELKIT  ONE  POST  OfFKt  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109.. 


.:h0LER  FIERMAN  hays  t  HANDIER,  1575  I  STREH,  NW.  #1150  WASHINGTON  K  20005,. 


'•'•  AVENUE  NW  #350  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

•    #201  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

,.  '■  ...    V.  A  DC  20003  

■.  *tiW«.  iio  0  Sliittl.  it  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

KELLY  PO  BOX  23451  WASHINGTON  DC  20026., 


■  "     ■  FINANCIAL  SERVKES,  INC.  120  SOUTH  lASAlLE  STREET  CHICAGO  IL  60603 

■  '    -  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANO  CO.  120  SOUTH  LASAlLE  STREET  CHICAGO  IL  60603.. 

■.  ^  ANN  KENKEL.  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW.  #719  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

.■  «jl«  KERBELtS  69  COnAGE  ST  BAR  HARBOR  ME  04609 

I  MCHAEL  KERR.  1625  I  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

FREDERCK  A  KESSINGER.  1201  4IH  ST    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

EARIINE  A  KEYSER   1620  i  SI ,  NW.  tt"    *:'    N"^>i  K  20006. - 

ROBERI  W  KIERNAN   1776  f  STREET,  •>'■'■        ■      ^  X  20006 

MARYANN  KILDUFF  923  15IH  ST,  N\»   *•-      '■      ■-  .'.  20005 

MLPAIRK*  i  COOY.  SUITE  500  2501  N  S\  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

SENE  KIMMELMAN.  1424  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

AUBREY  C  KING.  1625  EYE  STREET.  NW,  #609  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WRKPATRCK  i  LOCKHART.  1900  M  ST ,  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20036 

^^.^'^7^^^^''^'''i'^''''^''''''izzzz'iiiii^.'i ; 

Do - 

DONALD  R  KIRTIEY,  HERCULES  PIA2A  WILMINGTON  DE  19894 

CARIA  KISH  1400  EYE  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


WILLIAM  J  KISSICK.  503  QUEEN  STREET  EAST  SAULT  STl  MARIE  ONTARIO  CANADA  P6A  5R 

RALPH  w  Km  1620  EYE  ST  ^\m^ pmiiism^mKmii''^ 

SAUL  B  KLAMAN.  1101  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

F^TER  E  KNIGHT   1101  15TH  SIREH  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

PAUL  f   KOHL  J  C  PENNY  CO .  INC   1301  AVENUE  Of  THE  AMERICAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

STANLEY  [  KOLBl  JR   418  SOUTH  CAPITOl  STREET.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

KOMINERS  FORT  SCHlFFfR  S  BOVER  ',tZ'.  NfW  YORK  AVE .  NW.  12TH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20005, 

CHRIS  KOYANA  *■    "■•■     -       "      iNVA  22101   

lAYKRIEGEl"-  vv   ■.  vtoiSON  AVENUE.  19THFL  NEW  YORK  NY  10022..,. 

JAMES  M  KUS.-  ^    'FIEET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KUTAK  ROCK  t.  CAMPBlti..  ..0.  CONNtCTICUI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

STEPHEN  K  lAMBRIGHT.  ONE  BUSCH  PLACE  sf  LOUIS  MO  63118  i:^:.'I!.'"'Il''I!'""—..l. 

DAVID  W  lANDSIDlE  1710  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE.  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

LANE  (  EDSON  PC    230O  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

LANE  i  MITTENOORF   1750  K  STREH.  NW.  #1200  WASHINGTON  X  20006  

LATHAM  WAIKINS  4  HILLS.  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DENNIS  LAVALLEE,  180  S  WASHINGTON  SI    PO  BOX  6808  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

LEAD/INC  PRODUCERS  COMMIHEE.  180  MAIMN  lANE  NEW  YORK  NY  10038 


EmplOYB/Oient 


Rtcnpn 


GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNK>TIONS  INT'L,  INC  (FOR   COMMONWEALTH  OF 

PUERTO  RK») 
GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICAIKJNS  INfL.   INC   (FOR    MUTUAL   INSURANCE 

COALPIION). 

GRAY  4  CO  PUBLIC  COMMUNICATIONS  IN"L,  MC  (FOR.  RtPUSUC  Of  TURUYJ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  EQUIPMENT  LESSORS 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOTIVE  LEASING  ASSN 

BURLINGTON  NORTHERN,  INC 

CHANCELLOR  CORPORATION 

CITY  Of  BATON  ROUGE 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  GROUP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ASCS  COUNTY  OfFICt  EMPLOYEES  (NASCOE) 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC - - 

SPERRY  CORPORATION - 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 


SaENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN .. 
HUMANE  SOOETY  Of  THE  US .  0  AL.. 

LEADING  EDGE  PRODUCTS,  INC 

BRISTOL-MYERS  COMPANY 

PttNEER  SYSTEMS,  INC 

RAYMARK  CORPORATION 

UNITED  TELEVISION.  INC 

SCHWINN  BICYttE  CO . 


NATIONAL  lAX  LIMITATION  COMMPITtE 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTL , 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POICY  INSTITUTL 

CONSOllOATtD  RAIL  CORP -.... 


LEAGUE  Of  AMERICAN  INVESTORS.  32123  LINKRO  CANYON  ROAD  WESTLAKE  VILLAGE  CA  91361 

IHOMAS  B  lEARY  HOGAN  4  HARTSON  815  CONNECTCUT  AVENUL,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

LECHNER  4  BUTSAVAGt  PC    3101  SOUTH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

ROBERT  F  lEOERER  1250  I  STREET.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

MARY  NELL  LEHNHARD  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006^...^.. 

KAREN  LEICHTMAN,  201  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE.  #319  WASHINGTON  X  20002 

CYNTHIA  R  LENHARI.  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 - 

DONNA  LENHOfF  2000  P  SI ,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  X  20036  

WILLIAM  1  LESSARD  JR  ,  1300  19TH  STREET,  NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DALE  LESIINA,  1201  16TH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

BERTRAM  J  LEVINE,  1667  K  SIREH  NW,  #410  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

ROGER  N  LEVY  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

DAVID  A  LEWIS  530  7IH  STREET,  St  WASHINGTON  X  20003    

ROBERT  G  LIBERAIORE.  1100  CONNECTCUI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.^.... 

LINTON  MIELDS  REISIER  4  COnONE.  1015  18TH  ST  .  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do       


ASSOCIATION  Of  PRIVATE  PENSION  4  WELFARE  PLANS.  MC.... 

ARAS 

AMERICAN  FED  OF  STATE  COUNTY  4  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

ANIMAL  HtAlTH  INSTITUTE 

BECHTEL  POWER  CORPORATION _ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 

TRANSPORIATKJN  INSTITUTE 

B  W  CROSWELL 

CONSUMER  FEDERATION  Of  AMERICA _ 

NATIONAL  CLUB  ASSOCIATION  

COLUMBIA  PICTURES  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERKX  MC 

H  K  PORTER  COMPANY.  INC 

WaVERlNE  WORLD  WID£.  INC , 

HERCULES  INC 

WILDERNESS  SOOETY 

ALGOMA  STEEL  CORP,  LTD 

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PRODUORS  ASSN 

INTERNATKJNAL  PAPER  CO.. 


NATIONAL  COUNai  OF  SAVINGS  INSTITUTKJNS 

NATONAL  COUNOL  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTKJNS 

18TH  CONG  DISI  FOR  PRO-LIFE  ACTIVITIES 

SHEET  METAL  4  AIR  CONDITIONING  CONTRACTORS'  NAU  ASSN.... 

APEX  MARINE  CORP  

WASHINGTON  ALTERNATIVES.  INC 

ASSOCIATKJN  FOR  A  BETTER  NEW  YORK - 

DOW  CHEMICAL  USA 

AMERICA  FIRST  FEDERALLY  GUARANTEED  MORTGAGf  FUND  I. . .. 

HAYES.  INC 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES.  INC 

ABBOTT  LABORATORIES 

NAIIONAl  ASSN  Of  ENERGY  SERVICE  COS 

INDEPENDENT  PROOUaRS  GROUP 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA 

NAIKJNAL  ASSN  OF  PtUMBING-HEATING-COOlING  CONTRACTORS... 


1X0.00 

990.00 

3J00.00 

1.000.00 

IJOOOO 

48,00000 

528.00 

9.000.00 


1.100,00 
18.987i2 
10.000.00 


630.n 
58850 


IJOOOO 


10.815.00 


ljOO.00 
3.000.00 


Eqcriditufts 


7.147.00 
"■■'655.00 


BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE 

NAIKJNAL  ASSN  Of  POLICE  0R6ANI2ATI0IB„ 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  NURSERYMEN 

BLUE  CROSS  4  BLUE  SHIELD 

HALT  AMERICANS  FOR  LEGAL  REFORM 

NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

WOMEN'S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND.. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do 

Oo 


NATIONAL  COMM  TO  PRESERVE  SOCIAL  SfCURITY  4  WBXHU.. 

NATIONAL  FDUCAIION  ASSN 

JOHNSON  4  JOHNSON 

INDEPENDENT  INSURANCE  AGENTS  Of  AMERICA.  IMC 

FRIENDS  Of  THE  EARTH 

CHRYSLER  CORP 

DENVER  TECHNOLOGICAL  CENTER _... 

IOWA  DEPARTMENT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

LAKE  SUPERKJR  DISTRICT  POWER  CO 

MADISON  GAS  4  ELECTRIC  CO  .. 


FRANCES  S  LIPSCOMB  645  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003. 

LISBOA  ASSOCIATES  INC.  1317  F  ST.  NW   #400  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

HEODORE  M  LITTMAN.  2230  t  IMPERIAL  AVE  EL  SEGUNM  CA  'mii 

LMSWK  MARKETING  ASSOCIATKJN  301  t  ARMOUR  BlVD  KANSAS  CITY  MO  64111 
LAW  OfCS  Of  SHELDON  LONDON   1725  DESALES  ST    NW  #401  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WILLIAM  E   LONG  ONE  NATIONWIDE  PLAZA  COLUMBUS  OH  43216 

LONGNECKER  4  ASSOC.  PO  BOX  24209  WASHINGTON  X  20024 _ 

LAURA  lOOMIS.  1701  18TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20009 


lOOMIS  OWEN  FELLMAN  4  HOWE   2020  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

GERALD  D  LORE  1050  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20036- -. 

SARA  I  LOVEIAND  PO  BOX  65  761  WASHINGTON  X  20035    -.. 

fHARlfS  M  LOVELESS  1625  I  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ^- ■  -™- 

CHARL  S  EMMET  LUCEY  NCDERMOn.  WILL  4  EMERY  1850  K  STREET.  NW,  #500  WASHMCTON  K  20006.. 

PETER  I  LUOANO  923  15IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

WILLIAM  F  lUDlAMSR    PO  BOX  5282  VIRGINIA  BEACH  VA  23455 


METROPOLITAN  SANITARY  DISTRICT  Of  GREATER  CHICA(».. 

MICHIGAN  DEPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

NORTHERN  STATES  POWER  CO 

OREGON  DEPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

STATE  Of  COIORAM.  DEPT  Of  HIGHWAYS. 

STATE  Of  IL  DEPT  Of  TRANS.  DIV  Of  WATER  RfS 

STATE  Of  IL.  DEPT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 

SUPERKJR  WATER.  LIGHT  4  POWER  CO -. 

WISCONSIN  ELECTRIC  POWER  00 

WISCONSIN  FUEL  AND  LIGHT  CO 

WISCONSIN  NATURAL  (VC  CO - -..., 

WISCONSIN  POWER  4  LIGHT  CO 

WISCONSIN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORP 

NATBNAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

Rdoiwai  iNTERNATJONAL 


349.79 
760.00 
40.00 
500.00 

lojmoo 


58.268.00 
9.965.00 
10.000,00 


2,000.00 
3.698.00 
5.105.00 

■■■"■soo^oo 

212J3 


25.000.00 


5.150.00 
2,133.00 
297.77 
5.83300 
2.957.00 


17308.00 

562.50 

2.250.00 


AMERCAN  HARDWARE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 
NATIONWIDE  INSURANQ  COMPANY 


NATIONAL  PARKS  4  CONSERVATK)N  ASSOCIATION.. 

INDUSTRIAL  DIAMOND  ASSN 

HOfFMAHN-lA  ROCHE.  INC 

SOS  SMALL  BUSINESS  JOBS  . 


AMERICAN  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  4  MUNCIPAL  EMPIOYHES.. 

CATHOLC  PRESS  ASSN 

TRANSPORTATION  INSIITUIE 

ARBA  LCENSEES  ASSN 


4,147.00 

370.00 

891.00 

7,01100 

4.290.00 

946.00 

3.000.00 

2,970.00 

5,650% 

6,756.00 

195.00 

3,22700 

21600 

918.00 

1.482.00 

1,645.00 

500.00 


9360.00 


1005576 


5.000.00 
2,000.W 


7.faS.8S 

7.69SJS 
7.695J5 
7.695.85 
7,695.85 
7,695J5 
345.20 


311.25 
47580 
7.331  69 
11000 
363.00 


239.00 


219.61 


153.83 


10000 


12629 


103.75 
75566 
53  29 
21567 


3.414.06 
3000 
22150 


3.698.00 
507  61 


28100 
6.52806 


7.294.50 


100 

1.01172 
9585 


412.25 


73005 


27  00 


94  00 


805.00 


448.05 


35351 


57093 


2yyb> 


'_u>.uKL^^li_'\  Aj_ 


_LL<JKl  >-    fit  )l    '^t 


October  SI,  1985 


Orfiaizaligii  or  Indmdual  Filn| 


lUKFNS  \K  sn  SOUTH  rtRjT  JVfWE  CMTESVIUf  PA  19320 

I  w  '.  NW  #??0*ASHINGTOtl  DC  20005 

!   "       'V  MVm.  lONC  GTOVt  IL  60049 

M.V..  .  ,^   „•* ■.-r-INCTON  DC  20003 ~ 

WIUiAM  i  UONS.  i/4;  P(NN$yU«NIA  AVI .  NW.  i|i;0O  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SAMUU  A  main.  IMO  K  si ,  NW  WASHWtCTO*  DC  20006  

JOSEPH  H  MACAUIAV  300  MFTROPOIITAN  SQUARf  6SS  I5TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2W0S... 

JOHN  MACNAMAJU.  503  OUHN  STRfFT  EAST  SAUII  STE   MARIE  ONIARKJ  CANADA  P6A  5P? „ 

JOHN  H  MAOtGAN  JR.  1575  EYE  STRIET,  NW,  #1025  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

EDWAM)  (HACUIRE,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVtNUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MICHA£l  MAHDtSIAN.  8636  WONDERLAND  AVE  lOS  ANUUS  CA  90046  

MARY  JO  MALONE,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 — 

PfTER  I  MANGIONE.  1319  f  STREET  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 

CLAUDIA  MANSflElD   1801  N  MOORE  STREET  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 -_ 

JOHN  V  MARANEY  324  EASI  CAPIIW  SI    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JENNIFER  MARCH,  218  D  STREET.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

RICHAIIO  MARK.  1616  P  ST .  NW.  #320  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PAIROA  MAR«Y.  1899  I  ST .  NW  #505  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

RICHARD  P  MARMY.  729  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NATHAN  FRED  MARKS.  685  NW  8TH  STREET  GRESHAM  OR  97030 

C  TRAVIS  MARSHALL.  1776  K  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DANEA  MHOE  MARTIN   1922  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


UWRY  K  MARTIN   1611  NORTH  KENT  STREET   #800  ARLINGTON  VA  22209. 

PEGGY  L  MARTIN,  777  14TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

ANN  MARTINO  499  S  CAPITOI  ST ,  SW,  #102  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ — 

JIM  MATHESON,  218  0  ST ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

RICHARD  D  MAIHIAS.  1660  I  ST ,  NW.  #901  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

SA«IUEL  L  MAURY,  1828  L  ST,  NW.  #402  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ARNOLD  MAYER.  1775  R  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

H  WESLEY  MCAOEN.  1155  15TH  ST,  NW,  #504  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

JOHN  I  MCCORMICK.  218  D  ST.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 „ — 

MOUY  MCCORMCK,  2301  MARKF  STREH.  S24  4  PHIIADELPHIA  PA  19101 „ 

E  L  MCCULLOCH.  819  RAJLWAY  LABOR  BLX.  400  1ST  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001.. 
MCDERMOn  WILL  t  EMERY,  1850  «  ST,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


Do., 
Do.. 
Do. 


NORRIS  MCDONALD,  218  0  ST.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JOSEPH  M  MCCARRY.  16  MUNSON  RD  FARMIHGTON  CI  06032 

PATRICIA  G  MCGINNIS.  FRANCIS  MCGINNIS  i  REES  lOOO  POTOMAC  ST .  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.. 
MICHAEL  R  MCUOO,  SCOH  HARRtSON  t  MCUOO  2501  M  ST.  NW  WASHINGTDN  DC  20037 


Do. 
Do. 


MCNAIR  GLENN  KONbuRdSOORiffSmGLETARY  nRTU  I  DIBHi.  IISS  ISIH  STREn.  NW  IMSHMCTON  OC  20005.. 

Do 


Od... 

k... 
Ot... 
Dt... 
Ot... 
On... 
Oo„. 
Dt-. 
Dl„. 
01... 
Oi.. 

hi 
to... 
Dl-. 
Dl.„ 
Ol... 
Ot... 
Bd... 
Bo... 
to... 
D». 
Di.. 
Dr.. 
Dd.. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dt. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 


ROBERT  MCVICKER.  2001  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

JOSEPH  F  MEADOW.  7100  BALTIMORE  AVENUE  COILEGE  PARK  MD  20740.. 

FRANCIS  X  MEANEY.  1125  EYE  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do 


Oo- 
Oo.. 

Do 


MEDKAL DENTAL  DIVERSIFIED  SERVICES.  INC.  5372  FREOERICKSSURG  ROAD.  #106  SAN  ANTONK)  TX  71229.. 

RKHARD  A  MEHIER.  1818  N  STREET,  NW  #210  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NANINE  MEIUEJOHN,  1625  L  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lAMES  T  MELVILLE.  503  QUEEN  STREET  EAST  SAULT  STE  MARIE  ONTARK)  CANADA  PSA  5P2 

MEMEL  JACOBS  PIERNO  GERSH  i  ELLSWORTH.  1800  M  STREET.  NW.  #IOOO.N  WASHINGTON  K  2003t 

Do    

MENDELSOHN  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1826  JEFFERSON  PUCE.  NW.  #101  WASHINGTON  U  20036 

HAROLD  E  MESIROW,  21  DOPONT  ORttE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


MIGRANT  LEGAL  ACTKW  PROGRAM.  INC.  2001  S  ST .  NW  #310  WASHINGTON  K  20000 

LISA  MIHALY.  122  C  STREET.  NW.  4TH  El    WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

FRED  MILLAR,  218  D  ST  .  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003     

MILLER  t  CHEVALIER.  CHTD.  METROPOLITAN  SQUARE  655  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

Do 

MILLER  CASSIDY  LARROCA  t.  LEWIN  2555  M  ST .  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

DAVID  H  MIUER  900  17IH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

LINDA  B  MILLER   1625  EYE  ST    NW   #810  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


JOHN  H  MINER  ROOM  1414  SOUTH  BUILDING.  USDA  WASHINGTON  DC  20250 

JOANNE  MITCHELL.  2020  K  STREO  NW.  #435  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  C  MONSUL,  923  RIVA  RIDGE  DRIVE  GREAT  FALLS  VA  22066 

DUDLEY  DIGGES  MORGAN  III.  4900  BARONNE  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70115 .„ 

MORGAN  LEWIS  i  BOCKIUS,  SUITE  800  NORTH  1800  M  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOHN  W  MORIARTY,  4400  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WESTBORO  MA  01580 ~ 


imuimlOM 


NA"ONAL  ASSN  OF  PERSONNEL  CONSU.TANR... 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PttlCY  INSTITUTE.. 

a8A«IGY  CORP 

HERCULES  INC 


US  SURGCAICOR^ 

AIGOMA  STEEL  COW.  LTD 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 

BUCHANAN  INGERSttL.  PC  (FOR  MTEHMTOMl  OKntCE  ICATM6  ASSN). 

ARMENIAN  NATWNAL  COMMITTEE 

AMERCAN  INSTITUTE  Of  ARCHITECTS 

FOOTWEAR  RETAILERS  Of  AMERK>  INC    

AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS - 

NAnONAI  STAR  ROUTE  MAIL  CARRIERS  ASSN. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE 


PROFESSIONALS  COALITION  FOR  NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL., 

UNITED  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 

ASSOOATEO  BUILDERS  I  CONTRAaORS.  INC 


MOTOROLA.  INC  

NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS _ 

MANMADE  FIBER  PROOUCERS  ASSN  INC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

COALITION  TO  STOP  GOVT  WASTE 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLO  INSTITUTL 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS  INC 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE    

UNITED  FOOD  t  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTl  UNION. 

SUPIMA  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA __ 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTl. 

PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRC  COMPANY 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO  

FEDERAL  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANQ  COMPANY 

K£HKR  INVESTORS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

LUMBERNAN  MUTUAL  CO  

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLCY  INSTITUTE 

HtUBLEIN  INC  

NATKINAL  PASSENGER  TRAFEK:  ASSN ™„ 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  CROP  INSURERS 

CHCAGO  BOARC  Of  TRADE 

UNITED  EGG  PROOUORS ™ 

AH)  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERICA..... 

JUJGNPAC 

AMERK>N  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE^! 

BRISia  MYERS  CO 

BUSINESS  R0UNDTA8U 

CSS.  INC  „„ 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK „ 

COLT  INDUSTRIES.  INC     

CRSSTIRRINE.  INC 

DART  t  KRAH  INC 

DAVIS  m.1  t  WARDWEU 

ENSERCH 

ESPERANM  ENERGY  CO „ 

fOOO  MARKETING  INSTTTUTt 

GENERAL  MILLS 


GENERAL  TELEPHONE  k  ELECTRONICS... 

GEORGIA  PACIFK:  CORP 

GTE  CORPORATION 

GTE  SPRINT  COMMUNK^TIONS 

HARRIS  CORPORATION 

HOSPITAL  CORP  Of  AMERKA 
INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  OWNERS.  WC... 

MESA  PPROLEUM  CO 

METROPOLITAN  INSURANCE 

MILLIREN  MlllS  


NATWWi  ASSN  Of  REALTORS      - 

NATKJNAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN 

NATKJNAl  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE  

NORFOLK  SOUTHERN  CORP  

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

PHARMAKUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

RKO         

SABINE  CORPORATION „ 

SONY  CORP  Of  AMERICA 

TEXAS  WL  i  GAS  CORP  

WASTE  MANAGEMENT,  INC 

WESSELY  ENERGY  CORP  

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRK)  CORP 

KOLLSMAN  INSTRUMENT  CO 

UNITED  AaCN  FOR  ANIMALS,  INC 

MINT2  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  i  POPEO  (FOR  GOLDMAN  SACHS  t  CO) 

MINT2    LEVIN   COHN   FERRIS   GLOVSKY   A    POPEO    (FOR    NORTHERN    ENERGY 

CORPORATION) 

MINT2  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  t  POPEO  (FOR  REFUSE  FUELS,  MC) „ 

MINT2  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  aOVSKY  t  POPEO  (FOR  SCA  SERVaS) 

MINT2  LEVIN  COHN  FERRIS  GLOVSKY  K  POPEO  (FOR  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN) 

UAG  ALUMNI  ASSN  

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  REBUILDERS  ASSN  

AMERCAN  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  i  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

ALCOMA  STEEL  CORP  LID      

ESKATON  HEALTH  CORP „ , 

NAnONAL  ASSN  Of  PUBIK  HOSPITALS 

AMERKAN  PRESIDENT  LINES „. , 

LILLICK  MCHOSE  t.  CHARLES  (FOR:  FOSS  UUNCH  I  TUG  OOWNTY:  RBS  AUSM 

LINE) 
WESTERN  PWNEER,  INC 


CHILDREN  S  DEFENSE  FUND  Of  THE  WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  PROJCa., 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTITUTL 

BLUE  CROSS  t  BLUE  SHIELD  ASSN _ 

MOTOR  VEHiaE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

47TH  STREH  PHOTO  

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK  N  A  

VOLUNTEER  TRUSTEES  Of  NOT  FOR  PROfIT  HOSPITALS 

0RCANI2ATI0N  Of  PROfESSlONAL  EMPLOYEES  Of  USDA. 

COMMOWIY  EXCHANGE.  INC 


SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN. 

2ALMANC  BERNSTEIN 

DATA  GENERAL  CORP 


43n 

4,72200 
7,40625 
200  00 
1,70000 
15,00000 


IJOOOO 

moo 


2(00 
7,80000 
1,974.00 


'iSS 


151.75 


moo 

16,153.M 

2.00000 
27102 

2.21230 
2(4.60 
900.00 
121.50 
5150 
540J0 
6(4K 

16.12000 


1,6(7.50 

""iaix 


U7t.54 

"Wii 

2,33635 
2,65500 


2)1.00 


1J01I5 


17X60 

367.70 

li3(.(0 

1J32J0 


2.431.05 


MKTO 
24J17(9 


14,19(00 
1,(7540 


IJSOOO 


(,00000 
75000 


i,t20.0C 


541.70 

120.36 

l(,93500 

39500 

Wii 

5,(3300 
750.00 


11,250.00 
3,2(0.00 
2,500.00 


Ejqmdtwes 


3.722iC 


2,965  0( 
2,553  54 


225  7- 

400  0( 


4.(6561 
HOC 


4,216  4( 
59  0( 


(32(1 


26(19 

40510 
700 
13  50 
650 
700 


4,11906 


107(9 
35  78 


2,07000 
10(04 
197  29 


15.3( 


40.95 


9959 


1.1(7.21 


3(096 
1.727  39 


1.21200 

iroo 


3,27(.09 
1792 

4777 

31374 


1.450.(0 


October  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Oiiaiualioii  a  Indmdul  Filing 


MORRISON  (  FOERSTER  2000  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do 

»"  "'~'\  I  MORTON  918  16TH  STREH.  NW,  #501  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

«3TEN  2020  R  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  K  20006., 


»OSE  GUTHRIE  AlEUNDER  t  FERNOON,  2121  R  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037.. 


JO 


EDWARD  L  MURPHY  2139  WISCONSIN  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

WILLIAM  T  MURPHY  JR    BARREH  MONTGOMERY  t  MURPHY  2555  M  STREH,  NW,  #100  WASHINGTDN  OC  20037.. 

lAWRENQ  P  MUTTER.  6(49  OLD  DOMINION  DR  MQEAN  VA  22102.. 


itl  ASSN  Of  AIRCRAn  i  COMMUNCATKINS  SUPPLIERS  INC.  23871  MAOISON  TORRANCE  CA  90505 

•.«l  ASSN  Of  ENERGY  SERVKE  COMPANIES  2330  M  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

SAI  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUILDERS  Of  THE  US    15TH  4  M  STS.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SAi  ASSN  OF  INSURANCE  BRORERS  INC,  1401  NEW  YORK  AVE  ,  NW,  #720  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SAi  ASSN  Of  MARGARINE  MFGRS,  1625  I  ST ,  NW,  #1024  A  WASHINGTON  DC  20006   

SAl  ASSN  Of  PLUMBING  HEATINtCOOLING  CONTRACTORS,  PO  BOX  6808  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

NAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS  777  UTH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NAi  ASSN  OF  RniRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.  1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

s-    ■'-•.  DF  WHEAT  GROWERS  415  2ND  ST ,  NE,  #300  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

■  IS  COMMUNKiHIONS  LOBBY  P  0  BOX  1876  K)WA  CTTY  lA  52244 

ASSOQATION   1625  EYE  ST .  NW,  #609  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


M.  7.)AUII0N  OF  INDEPENDENT  COUEGE  t  UNIV  STUDENTS  ONE  DUPONT  CIRCLE,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K 
■6. 

SAL  COALITION  TO  BAN  HANDGUNS.  100  MARYLAND  AVE ,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

•-AL  COMMUNITY  ACTION  fOUNDATMN.  INC,  2100  M  STREH,  NW,  #604A  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

NAI  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE.  INC,  SUITE  202WEST  WING  600  MARYIAND  AVE  .  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

SAI  COUNCIL  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTK3NS.  1101  15TH  ST,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

HAt  EDUCATWN  ASSN   1201  16TH  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036    

SAL  FAMILY  PLANNING  i  REPROOUCTIVE  HEALTH  ASSN.  INC.  122  C  ST    NW.  #380  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

SAL  FEDERATKW  Of  BUSINESS  t  PROfESSONAL  WOMEN  S  CLUBS   2012  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON 
3036. 

NAI  PEACH  COUNOL  PO  BOX  1085  MARTINSBURG  WV  25401 

'  ■    ""  VT|NG  EQUIPMENT  t  SUPPLIES  ASSN  INC  6849  OLD  DOMINWN  DRIVE,  #200  MdEAN  VA  22101 

■»  COMMinEE  1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE,  NW.  #303  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

%  'JNG  COALITKJN.  2001  S  ST .  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20009 

MSS  INOa,  RR  #1  AUKIN  MN  56431 

■  ASSN  321  0  ST .  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 


WMITTEE.  500  N  WASHINGTON  STREH.  #201  FALLS  CHUiOl  VA  22046... 

IVE  ASSN  2626  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

KENTUCKY  AVE  LEXINGTON  RY  40502 

■  kiiMfiJti  ASSN  955  L  ENFANT  PIAZA  NORTH,  SW,  #1202  WASHINGTON  K  20024.. 

5  WELL  ASSN   50C  *  WILSON  BRIDGE  ROAD  WORTHINGTON  OH  43085 

.„  „,,...  ^^  .iUPPLY  ASSN.  1730  RHODE  ISUND  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AiLih  Nlta  JR.  1050  17TH  STREF.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 


NEECE  CATOR  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  1050  17TH  STREn,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


MARY  ELIZABETH  NEESE,  1101  15TH  ST   NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 
LAURA  C  NEHf,  2033  M  ST ,  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSING  SERVIQS  OF  AMERICA.  1951  WEBSTER  STREET  OAKLAND  CA  94612. 

GAYLJRD  NELSON  1400  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARK  D  NELSON,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW.  #900  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  ASSN.  INC.  80  BROAD  STREET.  12TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

MARY  BENNrn  NEWBOULD.  122  C  STREO,  NW,  #875  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

WILLIAM  B  NEWMAN  JR    PO  BOX  23451  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

PETER  NIXON   503  OUEEN  STREP  EAST  SAULT  STE  MARIE  ONTARK)  CANADA  P6A  5P2 , 

JAMES  0  E  NORELL  733  15TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

NOSSAMAN  GUTHNER  RNOX  t  ELLKIH,  1140  19TH  ST .  NW.  #600  WASHINGTON  OC  20036... 

Do 

MrPHAf,  NOVELU  3012  CAMBRIDGE  PLACE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

■      nANNON,  PO  BOX  23451  WASHINGTON  DC  20026 

RT  OCONNOR  IR ,  2300  S  24TH  ROAD  #533  ARLINGTON  VA  22206 

MMINGSIII,  PO  BOX  65;  BPOORIVNN*  :;-4C      

,AMIS  *  JOONNELL.  1110  v'-w  •■    '^       ^*    ..      *t.^HINCTON  K  20005 

BARTLEY  M  OHARA.  1919  Pf^^      .v     -.      s<<    ■■-        "liHINGTON  DC  20006 

RAIHLEENOLEARY.  1250  EYE  .:    s*    »        *—  n    .n  .".  20005 

OMELVENY  i  MYERS.  1800  MS;    KA^'      ■■      ^    <   20036 

LARRY  A  OOAY  2000  M  ST  .  NW   #■,      *-     s      ■>  X  20036 

CHARLES  J  ORASIN   1400  R  STREET.  S*   # ...  A^.,riiNGTON  DC  20005 


Einploytf/Clieil 


\      Rocnpls 


CONSOLIDATED  FREIGHTWAYS 

ROSENBERG  REAL  ESTATE  EQUITY  FUND.  MC 

OOOfREY  ASSOCIATES  INC 

NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  EXPORTFRS-IMPORTERS-TDETILE  (  APPARU  GROUP.. 

GOVERNMENT  0'  ■'"n'  '"n"      

NATBNAl  ASSN        .  ,   -sM  ST  EMPLOYEES — 

D«I(STEII«  SHA-  -     ,  V  ■  K       

NATIONAL  ASSN  ujvtKNUHNi  (^ARANTEED  lENOHIS 

NATURAL  («  SUPPLY  ASSN 

AUTOMOTIVE  PARTS  REBUILDERS  ASSN 


NEECE   CATOR   (  ASSOCIATES,   INC   (FOR    ASSOOATKJN  Of   SMAU   BUSINESS 

DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS). 
NEECE  CATOR  t  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR   NATIONAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOOA- 

TK)N). 

NEECE  liATOR  t.  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  UNITED) 

ASSOOATKJN  OF  SMAU  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES  (NADCO) 

NATWHAL  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  COS 

NATBNAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOQATHJN 

SMAU  BUSINESS  UNITED 

SOUTHEASTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  (SIMA) 

NATK)NAL  COUNOL  Of  SAVINGS  INSTITUTKJNS 

J    SAMUEL  CHOATE.  JR     PC    (FOR    ASSOCIATWN  Of  PROGRESSIVE  RENTAL 

ORGANIZATIONS) 


2,20164 


4JS0.00 


S0,73M3 


6.72502 


3,309.00 
50.00 


12.720,00 
97.775J0 


(6,246.73 
21,609.02 
113,041.00 
42,911.27 


3.2(1.20 
191.151.37 
10J40.31 


2,S3(.00 
9,592.00 


23,407.00 


344,050.00 
1.60000 


?9969 


ItlienMins 


55.00 


26(52 


3.(9U( 
7S.291J9 


6,725.02 
9(,225ie 
3,25(00 
(J19.09 


11.670.00 
49.94(.W 


21.60902 

1,82400 

24.797  62 


3,2(120 
196.33717 
12.193.34 


3.056.19 
2.260.00 
13,949.27 
23,407.00 


31,631.32 
1,600.00 


WILDERNESS  SOOETY 

E  I  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  A  CO., 


AMERKIAN  OSTEOPATHK!  ASSN 

CONSOLIDATED  RAIL  CORPORATXW.. 

AIGOMA  STEEL  CORP.  LTD 

LEGAL  SERVKES  CORP.. 


CALIFORNIA  STUDENT  LOAN  FINANCE  CORP.. 
NATKINAL  SHORTHAND  REPORTERS  ASSN.... 

PACIFC  POTOMAC  SERVICES 

CONSOUDATED  RAIL  CORPORATWN 


ORGAHIZATCN  Of  PROfESSlONAL  EMPLOYEES  Of  USOA  RM  1414  S  BUILDING  US  OEPI  Of  AGRICULTURE  WASHINGTON 
OC  20250, 

ORRCR  HERRINGTON  i  SUTaiFFE,  555  CAPITOI  MAU,  #1200  SACRAMENTO  CA  95(14 

DAVID  S  OSIERHOUT   1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

KEVIN  D  on   1776FSTREr  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILLIAM  H  OWENS  IR ,  1 1 1 1  UTH  ST ,  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

XIEL  PACKER.  1201  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

W  "ALAS'   nil  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  ?00!5 


NATWNAl  COMMITTEE  FOR  POOR  PEOPLE 

AMERli'.AN  "'A/-  BANNING  ASSN 

NORfO,  ■    •      -  -N    ORP 

(XILUWi- '   A        ''BOTION  COMPANIES 

ASSOClA'ION  Of  ItUPHONE  TELEGRAPH  A  RELATED  TELEMATICS  INDS.. 

WOOD  LUCKSINGER  t  EPSTEIN  (FOR  CHAD  THERAPEUTCS,  INC) 

HANDGUN  CONTROL  INC 


JUDITM  i    PA' 
PRUDENCE  H 
TOM  E   PARC 


IN  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.. 

NW   #411  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

-  N      N  DC  20036 


(X)NE  Mil  I  ^  rnoc         

bend:'  !--  "•'    ":tor 

nationa  '^ .  ■■      manufacturers.. 

AMERUN  L-'iNTA.  ASSN 

NATBNAL  EDUWIION  ASSN 


SERVCE  EMPLOYEES  INTL  UNWN,  AR-CIO,  OC 

ENVKONMENTAl  POlCY  IHSTITUIt 

RHAU.  BAKERS  ASSN 


,NA 


PAHON  BOGGS  A  BLOW  2550  M  SI 

Do       

PEAQ  POLITICAL  ACTION  COM¥'"" 
HUMBERTOR  PENA,  1155  V-'  " 

CUT  E  PETERS  1400  EYES'  ■■*  "A 
CAROLINE  PETTI.  218  D  STREr  "' 
SUSAN  E  PHIUIPS.  1709  NE*  ■■  ■ 
PAUL  1  PHOENO.  C/0  DW  i.- n  ■• 
PIERSON  BAU  A  DOWD.  12O0  18TH  ST 

Do      

Do 

Do _ 

Do 


Ai..,;i,N„,„N  J^  ..„;     

NW.  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. 


N«''  iNA.   i.V 


'FDERAl  EMPLOYEES. 


*  .k 


Miov  (N'  tVENUE.  NE  WASHMCION  K  20002 

•  1.    N      N  X  20OO5 

-N      s    .     D005 

■N      s    .     XI03 

N       N*  «/l=>HINGTON  K  20006 

-  N  .W3R0  ST,  NWWASWNCTONOC  20037. 
NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


20036 

PORT  OF  SUTTU.  PO  BOX  1209  SEATTU  WA  98111 - ~ 

JANr  POWER   1620  I  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GRAYDON  R  POWERS  JR  .  1101  16TH  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  MMJ^.-;-";;^; 

PRATHER  SEEGER  DOOLITTU  (  FARMER.  1101  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


!,..,. i,.N       MM**  .:SVICETELECASTERS,  MC. 

CAL;fORNIA  STATE  UNIYERSITV 

CHELSEA  PROPERTY  OWNERS 


BRISTOL -MYERS  CO 

WILDERNESS  SOafTY 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  INSTITUTt 

BLUE  CROSS  i  BLUE  SHIELD  ASSN 

DOFASCO  INC     

INTERNA'i^Al  ^'".'I'fS  EXCHANGE  (BERMUDA)  LTD.... 

INTE>  •<  •  -  N..     ~:fMUDA.  LTD 

NATIONA   C.-N   •■   ASUAlTY  4  SURETY  AGENTS 

SECURITIES  INDfSIRY  ASSN 


UNITED  SATELLirE  COMMUNK>TX)NS,  MC.. 
WIOIERNESS  SOOETY 


1,700.00 

1,600.00 

250.00 


1.700.00 
1.(00.00 
2.000.00 


(OJl 


4.1S0.W 
1.300.00 


2(2.50 


2.130.00 


2.200.W 
6.150.(7 
3,500.00 
11,312.97 


2,442.00 
3,0(2.67 


3,000.00 


1.000.00 

2.101.00 

9J75.00 

123.06 


11,597.00 
306.26 
340.W 


2,000.00 

MoVoi) 

55(78 
419.(5 


1.70000 
1,600.00 


1.7W.00 

l.(OO.W 

4(37 


16.35 


171.50 


175.00 


270.00 

966.76 

177.09 

1,427.56 


1.6(461 


2.077.61 
130.(5 
300  39 


1,5(7.45 


5.006J2 


114.05 


750.00 


2,750.00 


4,234  J4 


VISA  USA,  MC 


„         APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN  . 
BANKERS  ASSN  FOR  FOREK»  TRADE .. 


6,575.00 


352.00 


4.234(4 

7.023.64 


25.00 


29970 
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Oimnlim  oi  indmdul  Filmi 


WiaiAM  B  PWMKRGASt,  6215  KEUOGC  MWE  MaEWt  VA  22101 

«VIN  JOSEPH  PRICE,  34M  tOlEDO  TER.  »\  HYAITSVIUE  «D  207J2 

WOODRUFF  M  PRIQ.  1331  PENNSVLVWIA  AVE    KW   #560  WASHINGTON  U  20014 

BEVERU  MINES  PRINCE.  1620  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20006 — 

PRO/LIFE  CONGRESSWNAl  DISTRCT  11   PO  BOX  W  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 

STUART  E  PSOOOR  IR  2626  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

PROJEO  CURE  INC.  2020  H  STREET.  NW  #350  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PROTEa  THE  INNOCENT  INC.  451  SOUTH  INDIANA  STREET  MOORESVIILE  IN  46131 ., 

ROBERT  H  OUINN  (XIINN  AND  MORRIS  ONE  STATE  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02109 „ 

RICHARD  W  RAHN.  1615  H  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20062 


THOIMS  f  RAILSBiACK.  BLUM  NASH  I  RAILSBACX  1133  15TH  ST    NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  70005 

TIM  RANSOELL.  1000  POTOMAC  ST .  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  200C7         

CRAIG  RAUPE.  CAMPBELL  RAUPE  ASSOQATES.  INC  1015  15TH  STREO.  NW,  #90/  tlMSHMCIOH  DC  2000S.. 

RBC  ASSOCIATES.  32*  FOURTH  SIREa  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  TOOda'IiiiZZZZrZZIZZZIZi; 


Do.. 

Do 


RECORDING  INDUSTRY  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC  888  SEVENTH  AVENUE.  9TH  FL  NEW  YOM  NY  10106 »»._ 

ROBERT  S  REESE  IR.  2200  MILL  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

WIUJAM  REFFAIT.  1400  EYE  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20OO5 

CHARlOnE  REIO,  2466  CHATHAM  ROAD  AURORA  IL  60506 

NOOIEY  REINHEAROT  NOOIEY  REINHEARDT  t.  ASSOC  PO  BOX  23190  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

SARAH  M  RtNFROE.  2354  LAMBERT  DR  TOLEDO  OH  43ftl3    

W  W  RENFROt,  69  FOUNTAIN  PL     PO  BOX  41/  IKANKFORT  KY  40602 

RESERVE  OFfiaRS  ASSN  Of  THE  US.  1  CONSTITUTION  AVE .  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

FREDERICK  W  RHODES.  1800  X  STREET  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006. — ... 

106  D  RICE   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVNiUf.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004  

JEANNE  RICHARDS.  218  0  STREET.  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 ...^.... 

RICHARD  RICHARDS  CRAR  t  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  STREET.  NW  6TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 
RIDOELL  HaROYD  t,  BUTLER,  1331  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #1215  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 


Do. 
Do.. 


SIERIF  RIEPMA  1625 1  ST    NW  #  1024A  WAS'l'NGTON  DC  20006 „ 

STAR*  RITCHIE.  1220  I  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005    . 

XBE  LUIS  ROCRIGUEi   1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

ROGERS  t  WELLS   VV  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

WILSON  A  ROOD  PO  BOX  95  2  HOTEL  SANTO  DOMINGO  SUR  SANTO  DOMINGO  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

LESLIE  ROSE.  624  9TH  STREET,  NW.  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

ROGER  C  ROSENTHAL.  2001  S  ST.  NW.  #310  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 „..^-..... 

LYNN  HOSINKSY.  1625  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LESLEY  A  ROSSE   1220  1  ST    NW.  5TH  FL  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 ... 

JOSEPH  L  ROSSO.  2200  MILL  ROAD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 _ 

EUGENE  F  ROWAN  2550  M  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 „ - 

JAMES  S  ROBIN.  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  NW,  #/00  WASHINGTON  DC  20036,  ,1"1"1'.'"!ZZ".'"Z.'.™11™ 

ROBERT  A  RUSBULDI,  1025  CONNEOICUT  AVE ,  NW,  #415  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DOMENC  R  RUSCIO,  6TH  FLOOR  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

ROBERT  M  RUSSELL,  2170  PIEDMONT  RO .  NE  ATLANTA  GA  30324      

SHERYL  P  RUTLEOGE,  CRAR  i  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST ,  NW.  6TH  Fl  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 

JOHN  G  RYAN   1700  X  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PATROA  RYAN,  1400  K  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 _ 

SOS     SMALL  BUSINESS  JOBS.  PO  BOX  65761  WASHINGTON  DC  20035 „ 

DEAN  SAGAR,  1050  17TH  STREET,  NW,  #770  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONALD  E  SANTARELLI,  SUITE  700  2033  M  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  S  SATAGAJ,  1250  I  STREET,  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 . 

SATELLin  SYNDICATED  SYSTEMS,  INC,  PO  BOX  702160  TULSA  OK  74170 


SAVE  OUR  SECURITY,  SUITE  222  1201  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

ROGER  6  SCHAGRIN,  SCHAGRIN  ASSOCIATES  1112  16TH  ST    NW,  #1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

RICHARD  H  SCHECR,  9107  WILSHIRE  BLVD ,  #250  BEVERLY  HILLS  CA  90210 

lOSEPH  SCHERER,  1801  NORTH  MOORE  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

ROBERT  RICHARD  SCHMin  430  S  20TH  SI  OMAHA  N6  68102 
MARSHA  SCHRAMM,  1627  K  SI ,  NW,  #910  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 


A  KOIBET  SCHRICHTE,  SUITE  500  1133  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.., 
RALPH  D  SCHUMACK.  1800  M  STREH.  NW,  #790  SOUTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


SCHWABE  WILLIAMSON  WYAH  MOORE  (  ROBERTS.  SUH  302  1000  POTOMAC  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.. 

Do 

Do 

RICHARD  P  SCHWEITZER,  2022  P  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CARL  F  SCHWENSEN  415  2ND  ST    HE,  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  200O2 

SCHWINN  BCYCIE  CO,  1856  NORTH  XOSTNER  AVENUE  CHICAGO  IL  60639 


SOENTIFIC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN,  1101  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036... 

THOMAS  ANDREW  SCULLY  950  L  ENFANT  PUUA,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

WALTER  J  SC/UOLO   1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

SEIDMAN  1  StIOMAN/BDO  15  CttUMBUS  CIRCLE  NEW  YORK  NY  10023   

MARIISSA  SENCHAK,  777  14TH  STREET,  NW,  5IH  FL  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SARAH  SEnON,  1511  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005   

WILLIAM  H  SHAKER,  500  N  WASHINGTON  SI ,  #201  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

JAMES  M  SHANNON,  HALE  t  DORR  60  STATE  STREET  BOSTON  MA  02109 

DAVID  L  SHAPIRO,  729  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

RUSSELL  H  SHAY,  6014  COLLEGE  AVE  OAKLAND  CA  94618 

PATRICIA  0  SHEEHAN   1667  K  STREET,  NW  #410  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

LOS  BURKE  SHEPARO,  8602  HIDDEN  HILL  LN  POTOMAC  MD  20854 

DALE  SHERWIN   1735  I  SI ,  NW,  #717  WASHINGTON  DC  20006  

ROBERT  M  SHERWOOD,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006.... 

NELSON  I  SHIELDS,  1400  K  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20015 

FRED  B  SHIPPEE,  1611  N  KENT  ST  ,  #800  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

SIERRA  CLUB  530  BUSH  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 

STEPHEN  SIL8IGER,  1625  L  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


Emcto|K(/CI«it 


lOBMXO  MSmUTL. 


CSX  CORPORATION., 
VISA  USA,  INC  


MTIONAl  TELEPHONE  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 


PROTEP  THE  INNOCENT  MC 
PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM 


CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  Ul 

NATKJNAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ASSN 

NATKJNAl  PASSENGER  IRAffIC  ASSN         

ALGONQUIN  GAS  TRANSMISSION 

BODINES  INC  FOOD  PROOUCTS  _. 

BANGOR  t  AROOSTOOK  RAILROAD 

CHCAGO  1  NORTH  WESTERN  IRANSKXTATai  GOV. 

DELAWARE  OTSEGO  SYSHM 

GENESEE  (  WYOMING  CORP 

PITTSBURG  1  SHAWMUI  RAIIROAO r.... 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

MOTOROLA.  INC      

RURAL  BUILDERS  COUNCIL  Of  CALIFORNIA.... 

BENCHMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP 

KENTUCKY  RAIIROAO  ASSN 


GOODYEAR  TIRE  t  RUBBER  CO    

CONTROL  DAIA  CORPORAIfiN 

ENVIRONMENTAL  P01K:y  INSIITUTt 

NAnONAl  ARMORED  CAR  ASSN  INC 

ASSOCIATES  CORP  Of  NORTH  AMERICA.... 

BENEfCIAL  CORP  

C 1 1  FINANCIAL  CORP     

W  K  KELLOGG  fOUNDATION 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MARGARINE  MKilB.. 
AMERKM)  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE 


PAN  AMERKAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  INC 

AMERICAN  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERO  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

anUP  HEALTH  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  INC    

MIGRANT  LEGAL  AaWN  PROGRAN.  INC     „„ 

AMERCAN  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  S  MUNOPAl  EMPLOYEES.  AROO. 

AMERK>N  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSN 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC 

J  C  PENNEY  CO.  INC „ 

REVCO  DS.  INC - 

AaiEO  COffPORAIWN  „ 

AMERICAN  INSURANO  ASSN. „..._. 


ORKJN  PEST  CONTROL 

CONSUMERS  UNITED  FOR  RAH  EQUTY.. 

SQUIBB  CORP 

AMERCAN  PSYCHUTRIC  ASSN. 


AMERK^N  ASSN  Of  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGHK... 
EMPRESA  BRASILEIRA  DE  AERONAUTICA  SA... 

SAFARI  CLUB  INTERNATIONAL    

STURM.  RUGER  COMPANY,  INC 

AM£RK>N  ASSN  OF  NURSERYMEN 


COMMTTa  ON  PIPE  t  TUBE  IMPOinS... 


AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS.. 


DOMESTK:  PETROLEUM  COUNQL.  INC.. 

AMERCAN  LOGtSTKS  ASSOCIATION 

DOW  CORNING  CORP 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  ENERGY  INC  

P1ASECKI  AIRCSAn  CORPORATKIN 


STATE  Of  OREGON.  CITY  Of  PORTLAND.  OREGON  MHRO.. 

PRWAH  TRUCK  COUNCIL  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

NAIBNAl  ASSN  Of  WHEAT  GROWERS 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATEUITE  CORP.... 
NATURAL  GAS  SUPPLY  ASSN _ 


NATONAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS 

SUGAR  ASSOCIATION.  INC 

NATIONAl  TAX  HMHATION  COMMIUEE  „ 

COALITUN  AGAINST  DOUBLE  TAXATION.  INC... 
ASSOQATED  BUILDERS  i  CONTRACTORS.  M. 

SIERRA  aUB _ 

JOHNSON  I  lOHNSON „ 


STEVE  SILVER  ROBERTSON  MONAGLE  EASTAUGH  I.  BRADLEY  21  DUPONT  DRCU.  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20036.. 

JEAN  SINDAB,  248C  16IH  ST ,  NW,  #610  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

JAMES  H  SKIDMORE,  1156  15IH  ST,  NW,  #1201  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

scon  SAIAR  1717  MASSACHUStnS  AVENUE,  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

PHER  B  SLONE,  1050  CONNEniCUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #980  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

SMC  INTERNAIKJNAl,  1820  lEFFERSON  PL ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .^^^ 

SMITH  DAWSON  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  1000  CONNECTICUI  AVE .  NW.  #304  WASHINGTON  K  20036 


Do.. 
Do.. 


DON  S  SMITH  BROAOHURST  BROOK  MANGHAM  HARDY  t  REED  1730  PENNSTIVANIA  AVt.  NW.  »42S  WASMMGTON  K 

20006 

PATRICIA  SMITH.  2401  VIRGINIA  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20037 

VELMA  SMITH.  218  D  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

DENNIS  SMYTH  503  OUEEN  STREET  EAST  SAULT  STE  MARIE  OHTARK)  CANADA  PSA  5P2 

PTER  LEIGH  SHELL  DAVID  VIENNA  i  ASSOCIATES  510  C  SI    NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 - 

BARRY  SONSHINE,  111  RAYEHE  ROAD  CONCORD  ONIARK)  CANADA  L4K  2E9 Z..i 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PROOOaS  ASSN,  PO  BOX  5246J  NEW  ORLEANS  LA  70152.., — 

SOUTHWESTERN  PEANUT  SHELLERS  ASSN   10  OUNCANNON  O  DALLAS  1X75225 _ 

CHARLES  E  SOUTHWK»,  1627  K  STREET,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 . 


Rectvtt 


6,00000 


3M000 


IS400 
5.00000 
71.29139 


22.747  00 
2.IS160 


t.7S».00 
2l,SOO0O 

12.00000 
750  00 
2.10000 
6.62625 
9.00000 
2J0li9 


3AI0.00 
SHOO 


50000 
80000 


Lt2$.n 


I0JI3.9I 
1^.00 


17S.00 
2.01400 


14.00 
3S6.» 

1,00000 

1.SO00O 

I2,OOOW 

341.00 


1.000.00 
20000 


13,91756 
40,00000 


VOiXi 

TM.4t 


4,26U) 

""f9ii9.57 
1,50000 
1,192.31 

■''UM.do 

15000 

700.00 

14,440.00 


EipewHiKts 


1.4U4: 


7166: 


4158' 
640  0- 

25,869  7: 
276  0 

6,306  0': 
90v 


4,217  6- 
4,906  9 

4,373  5- 
4,133  0; 
4,133  0' 
7,154  1 
1,1416 


26,4015( 

M,^ 

22«( 


4.90050 


A,  E  STAIiY  IHANUf  ACTWtING  Oi. 

Pfl2ER  INC 

HANDGUN  CONTROL,  INC    

AMERKAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC.. 


AMERKyUI  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  (  MUNICIPAL  EMPlOfEES.. 

ALASKA  PULP  CORP 

WASHINGTON  OfFCE  ON  AfltlCA ..„ 

NCR  CORPORAIWN  

SOLAR  ENERGY  INDUSTRIES  ASSN _. 

GOLD  1  UEBENGOOO,  INC 

CAma  AM,  MC 

NY  METROPOUTAN  TRANSPORTATION  AGtNCr 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PVC 

COLORADO  DEPI  Of  LABOR 


AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN  , 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLCY  INSIITUIE  

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PRODOORS  ASSN     

INTERNATONAL  ASSN  Of  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  t  ATTRACTIONS., 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  CREDIT  MANAMMENI 

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PROOUaRS  ASSN    


FlUOR  CORPORATION.. 


9MO.aO 
1.500.00 
2.40000 


266.19727 
13.917  26 
1.50000 
3.750,00 


6.000,00 


21.750.00 
9,00000 
2J5000 


4,010,00 
40592 

1.462^ 


36^712 
"liJDOOn 


630,. 

36  6 

1.129  Ir 


367  3' 
93  8. 


982  3; 

15,981  8< 

11596 


95  00 
55  00 


15096 
16.33913 


1,977  59 
7.537  18 
7,508  57 
14.593  46 
4000 


1.95633 

4.49061 

447  46 

737  99 

256i4 

100 


130  77 


66000 
29000 


266.197  27 
6(332 


127,24100 


22.91411 
9.00000 
2.15000 


15000 


36.04712 
945« 


October  31,  1985 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


29971 


Ortaniulan  v  I.  Iwilul  Filmg 


■WCES  INC  (S31i  Of  AMERICA  7015  GULF  FREEWAY,  #140  HOUSTON  TX  77087 

'D  CARRIERS  i  RIGGING  ASSOCUIION,  SUITE  616  2200  MILL  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314., 

"'  »AN,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ~ -, 

'*yH  IR  ,  1220  L  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

hO-lIINGSWORTH,  1015  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 „ 

v^SEY   1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20004 _ „ 

'     310  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

^■-tLANO  AVENUE,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

oUiNSIRA  jR  ,  1000  WILSON  BOULEVARD.  #2600  ARLINGTON  VA  22209..- , 

lELCK  2401  VIRGINIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 , 

i  WHNSON  CHTD  1330  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

-  f  SIINGER  2200  MILL  RD  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

STONE   1411  K  STREET  NW,  #850  WASHINGTON  K  20005,, 


EfflployR/Qciil 


BLUE  CROSS  t  BLUE  SHIELD  ASSN. 

AMERCAN  PHROLEUM  INST 

UNR  INDUSTRIES.  INC 

PUBLK:  SECURITIES  ASSN  , 


SPRADUN  ARMSTRONG  t,  ISRAEL  1819  H  STREH  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

■•  i  0  SIRAUB  818  CONNEaeUT  AVENUE,  N  W  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

■    STREEIER  733  15TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

H  STREETER   1 729  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

N  t  WORCESTER.  1025  CONNECTICUI  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

-  AND  AS6H.L  i  BRENNAN.  1666  K  STREET.  NW,  #800  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do;"~iZ!"zz!izizzz;zizzzziz;zzzizzz!;;z;zz!i 

Do,. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERATKW  OF  AMERICA.  MC 

COUNOL  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WORLD 

TRW,  INC -. 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  UNIVERSITY  WOMEN 

ALLIANCE  rOfi  CANNABIS  THERAPEUTCS 

t"  ■    ■•■    .     'ING  ASSNS,  INC 

tv  -    ^       -  DEMOCRATIC  ACTKJN 

VV       K    ^     :':,»f  POUTICAL  STATUS  t  TRANSITION.. 


AVID  L  SWAJiSON  OUn  i  RCHARDS  1050  THOMAS  lEFFERSON  ST.  NW.  6TH  R.  WASHINGTON  OC  20007.., 

Do 


'  -iv^  .;b 

^'MIES,  INC 

■':  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

iNSUMERS  GROUP 

TICUT  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.. 

RANGE  CO 


Do.. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 


.'OSEMARIE  SWEENEY,  SUin  770  600  MARYLAND  AVE  .  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  2U024 .. 

«)n  R  SWIRLING.  Suite  3«o  122  c  st  ,  nw  Washington  k  20001 

MCHAEL  S2«.  6415  FRANCONIA  COURT  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22150 

Do 


jOYLE  TALXINGTON   1015  15TH  STREET  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  2000S 

ULII  lANG  100  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

«EITH  TARRWHELAN.  3626  N  KENSINGTON  SI  ARLINGTON  VA  22207 

,INDA  lARRWHElAN   1201  16IH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

<IEVEN  lASGAL.  17TH  i  0  STREETS  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20008 

ENNESSEE  HOME  MEDCAL  PROVIDERS  ASSOCIATWN  INC    P  0  BOX  421  KNOXVILLE  TN  39901— - 

iOSEPH  L  S  TERRELL.  1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE,  NW,  #604  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARGARET  P  IHAXTON  418  SOUTH  CAPIIOL  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

ifANOI  PARKS  THOMAS  1101  17TH  STREET,  NW,  #603  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

BARBARA  THOMPSON   1828  L  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

lANA  S  IHOMPSON,  418  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STREET,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 .^^^^ —. 

AW  OfFCES  Of  FRED  IHOMPSON.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #850  WASHNCtON  DC  20006 

*K:hAR0  L  IHOMPSON,  1700  K  STREET,  NW,#60rWASHINCTbNbc'2b666."."^ 

^OGER  G  THOMPSON,  117  BELLEFONTE  DRIVE  ASHLAND  KY  41101 ~ 

iRENa  H  THORN  SUITE  919  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 

..AROLD  A  THORNTON  t.  ASSOCIATES,  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVE  ,  NW,  #940  WASHINGTON  K  20036 — 

Do  — 

.IL  IHURM   777  14IH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

Mi  G  IIMMONS  1201  16TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

VIICHAEU  TINER   1775  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 • 

•OTAL  PETROLEUM  INC,  999  18TH  STREET  SUITE  2201  DENVER  CO  80202 

»Y  C  TOWNLEY   1856  NORTH  KOSTNER  AVENUE  CHICAGO  IL  60639 

HOMAS  I  IRABUCCO   1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

•RANSAFRICA  545  8IM  STREET,  SE,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20003  

•RANSPOfilATKJN  INSTITUTE,  923  15TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

>  AUl  E  TSONGAS  FOLEY  HOAG  i  ELKIT  ONE  POST  OFFCE  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109 

ON  R  TUMLER  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #1075  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

•UNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATON,  INC,  1101  17IH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

I  CLAIR  )  TWEEDIE  SUITE  220  1575  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

4  RAY  TYRRELL   1800  M  SI ,  NW,  #900-S  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36 

,J  S  WEST  INC   1819  L  STREET,  NW,  #900  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _ 

iWIS  K  UHlER  500  N  WASHINGTON  SI ,  #201  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22046 _ 

n:tf-  ixr  S  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INTL  UNKJN,  1775  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

V  iCERS  OF  AMERCA    C/0  COVINGTON  t,  BURLING  1201  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW  PC   BOX  7566 

,  ■, ,.  A    ,  ,■!  NESS.  PO  BOX  17181  WASHINGTON  DC  20041 

«uiiESi  C  VARAH,  C/O  DOW  LOHNES  i  ALBERTSON  1255  23RO  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20037 

Do 

jEORGE  f  VARY  1667  K  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

DONALD  R  VAUGHAN,  PO  BOX  1288  ASHEBORO  NC  27204 ~ 

KRISTIN  LEA  VEHRS   1110  VERMONT  AVENUE  NW  #1160  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

Do 

lOSPEH  I  VENTURA  ENTERPRISES  INC,  1725  K  SIREH,  NW,  #401  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

VERNER  LIlPfERT  BERNHARO  MCPHERSON  t  HAND,  CHID,  1660  L  STREET,  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do,, 
Do,, 


MELODY  V  VETRO,  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE.  #550  WASHINGTON  DC  20002..... 
DAVID  P  VIENNA  JR .  510  C  ST .  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002. 

Do 

Do 


RUOaPH  A  VIGNONE   1800  K  SI ,  NW   #800  WASHINGTON  DC  20006     

VOLUNTEERS  TRUSTEES  Of  NOI  FOR  PROFIT  HOSPITALS,  1625  EYE  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

MARCOS  VON  GOIHMAN,  1835  K  SI ,  NW,  #600  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ABE  I  VORON  6204  WHITE  OAK  LANE  TAMARAC  FL  33319 

VORYS  SATER  SEYMOUR  t  PEASE  1828  L  STREET  NW  #1111  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WAGNER  4  BAROOOY  INC,  1100  17TH  STREET,  NW  #804  WASHINGTON  0C'2b036".Z.".ZZZ.Z 
WALD  HARKRADER  t  ROSS  1300  19TH  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

WALLAO  t  EDWARDS  1150  CONNEniCUI  AVE ,  NW,  #507  WASHINGTON  0C'2d036'.'.".'"iZ"Z.Z 
DONALD  L  WALLAK  JR ,  232  E  CAPITOL  ST  WASHINGTON  K  20003 


i  MINERALS  SYSTEMS  00 

■  -■         SOUTHEAST,  INC 

-  RAIL  EQUITY  (CURE  ) 

N5TJUTE 

;   INC 

ENERGY  I  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

-•0  CAR  ASSN 

MY  Of  FAMILY  PHYSXaANS 

'  AMNiNG  &  REPROOUaiVE  HEALTH  ASSN,  MC., 

■      DERATKTN _ , 

V  .  ;aTIC  REPUBLIC  Of  SOMALIA. „ , 

-.;u..uaRS  COUNCIL , 

PEACE  POLITICAL  ACTION  COMM 

SAVE  OUR  SECURITY     _. _ 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

AMERCAN  RED  CROSS  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 


FARM  CREDIT  COUNOL 

SHEET  MHAL  t  AIR  CONDITIONING  CONTRAaORS'  NAFl  ASSN 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION,  INC 

COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  US 

SHEET  METAL  t  AIR  CONDITKWING  CONTRACTORS'  NATL  ASSN 

CENTRAL  STAUS  SE  t  SW  AREAS  HEALTH.  WELFARE  (  PENSKJN  FUNDS.. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP 

SQUIBB  CORPORATION 

KENTUCKY  POWER  CO 

HNG/INTERNORTH  

AMERICAN  FED  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES.  LOCAL  2677 

COMMITTEE  TO  IMPROVE  PUBLK  SCHOOL  UBRARIES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

NATKJNAL  EDUCATION  ASSN 

UNITED  FOOD  i  COMMERCIAL  WORKERS  INU  UNION 


SCHWINN  BCYCLE  CO 

NATCNAL  ASSN  OF  RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES... 


LEADING  EDGE  PRODUCTS.  INC.. 
PUBLIC  SECURITIES  ASSN 


AMERCAN  CYANAMID  CO.. 
ATLAS  CORPORATKIN 


Recepls 


12537 
2,507.25 

96400 
6.25000 


9.00000 

2,999,10 

15.000.00 

25000 


15JOO.0O 


233US 

S2S.0O 

136.00 

1.098,13 

1.500,00 

271.25 

250.00 

2il«74 

669.00 

1.680.00 

2,100.00 

1.000.00 

2,721.21 

7.250.00 

1,650.00 


I49J9 

500.00 

"luiioo 

548.00 
1.500.00 
7J10.00 

163.45 


2.101ilO 
9J07.72 


141.00 

9J59.00 

116.006.74 


18.000.00 

7J75.00 

608.54 

12M0.00 


EipawWuits 


1J90.00 
54-75 


13640 


1.931.52 
178.00 
68.00 
970.44 


2S2.4( 

6.81 

93.83 

6537 

13 

56.64 

11.40 

690.00 

6.n 


9.00 
'"'4150 


250.n 
3J9I.13 


135.05 
387  96 


NATXJNAl  TAX  UMITATION  COMMITTEE.. 


JUSTKE  FELLOWSHIP 

CANADIAN  TUBULAR  PRODUCERS  ASSN .. 

OOFASCO.INC 

ARMCO,  INC 

STEDMANCORP 


AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  ZOOLOGICAL  PARKS  t  AQUARKIMS.. 

TEJIAS  SHRIMP  ASSN _ 

NATKJNAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 

OTY  Of  NEW  ORLEANS ~ 

GENCOfiP 

NOR^O'.!' SOUTHERN 

RAYBURN  COUNTRY  ElECTRC  COOPERATIVE.  INC 

TRAVEURSOORP 

TRW 

AMERCAN  SPACE  FOUNDATION.. 


HORSEMEN  S  BENEVOLENT  t  PROTECTIVE  ASSN 

INTERNATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  AMUSEMENT  PARKS  i  ATTRACTBNS.. 

NATKJNAL  ASSN  Of  CREOn  MANAGEMENT 

GOOOYEAR  TIRE  I  RUBBER  CO.... 


BARBARA  F  WARDEN.  SUITE  202  WEST  WING  600  MARYLAND  AVE    SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024. 

WASHINGTON  GAS  LCHI  CO.  1100  H  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20080  

WASHINGTON  OfFO  ON  AFRCA  110  MARYLAND  AVE,  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

;[ROY  WATSON   1616  H  STREH  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

;^0(fREY  WEBB,  530  7TH  STREH  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003      v^.v,v,..r.-";vv-.- 

PAUL  WECKSTEIN,  SUITE  504  236  MASSACHUSOTS  AVt    NE  WASHINGTON  DC  JWM 

ROBERT  R  WEED,  214  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NE,  #550  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 

JOHN  f  WELCH  655  15TH  STREH,  NW,  #1200  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

WILLIAM  B  WELSH,  1625  L  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

IHOMAS  f  WENNING,  1510  K  ST ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006,, 


WEST  AfRCAN  REPUBLC  Of  TOGO,  1625  K  SI    NW   *  102  W«HINGTON  K  20006 
G  FRANKLIN  WEST  499  S  CAPITOl  SI,  SW,  #507  WASHINGTON  K  20003 
1ARRY  H  WtSTBAY 


1615  H  STRSr!  NW' WASHINGTON  DC  20062, 


SHIRLEY  H  WESTER,  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW  #950  WAgllNGTON  DC  20005.. 
MARY  LOUISE  WESTMORELAND,  1400  K  STREn  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 


GUYANA  AIRWAYS  CORP 

NATKMAl  RADW  BROAOCASHRS  ASSOOATKIN 

OHN  DEPOSn  GUARANTY  FUND 

PmSBURGH  i  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD  00 

MOBtCORP — 

JAPAN  IRON  i  STEEL  EXPORTERS'  ASSN 

MATSUSHITA  ELECTRC  INDUSTRIAL  CO,  LTD 

MERCHANTS  GRAIN  t  TRANSPORTATKJN,  INC 

MERCHANTS  GRAIN  8  TRANSPORTATKJN,  INC 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 


NATWNAl  GRANGE 

fRIENDS  Of  THE  EARTH 

CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  EDUCATION,  INC.. 

AMERICAN  SPACE  FOUNDATWN 

SAFEBUILDMGSAUIANCE. 


AMERCAN  FED  Of  STATE  COUNTY  &  MUNOPAl  EMPlOmS.. 
NATKJNAL  GROCERS  ASSN „ — „ 


BIU  HECHT  t  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERa  OF  THE  US  . 
AMERCAN  HEALTH  PLANNING  ASSN..... 
HANDGUN  CONTROL  INC 


160.00 

101,001.42 

9.000.00 


23,75 

1.163.75 

800.00 


1,000.00 
2MO.0O 


4,26t75 

2,142.50 

975.00 


2,000J0 

„...„...^. 


4,500.00 
25J00.0O 


1.100.00 
4.627.50 
23,265.00 


2.200.00 


32.736.41 

2.750.00 

335.28 

765.16 

3XI00JI0 


18.100J6 


1,000.00 

250.00 

1.000.00 

10.000.00 


17.00 

87,993.75 

17,160.61 

271.00 

14.170.21 

2,080.44 

145.00 


52.180.41 


32.10 
65790 
27025 


1.54000 
2.567  49 


9,920.71 


l.440n 

658.71 

1,741.11 


4,007  71 
46,283J2 


77  J5 


5500 
90  00 


■>M<r 


C('\' 


)IJSE 


October  31,  1985 


CktoberSl  1985 


Oimatan  or  MwduH  Filiiii                                                          j 

EmttW/CM 

Rnapls 

Eipenditini 

ara  A  XKHfElER  J8    BISHW  LIBfW 
MM  C  WHITE,  sunt  20;  1333  WW 
WUMt  *  WlLMtLH.  13M  19TH  SIBffl 
WHUAMSttENSEN.  PC.  1101  CONNE 

IAN  COOK  PURQll  1  REYNaOS  1200  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHIHGTOH  K  20036. 

AMiRtCAN  ensouuM  i«Tmm 

COBTAl  COW  1  CHKAOO  MtdCANTILE  EMMANGE 

eUKM  ANO  BENNETT  PC  (KM  HAN.  nuCX  t  BUS  GOV)             ... 

{.SOOlH 

MM  MfAI^IMTTnM  FY*  7(iCi\(t 

man  AVf    MW  WASHtNGTOM  DC  2003S             ™™.«. 

AlAMO  CEMENT  COIIPANY 

AMERICAN  HOME  PSOOUCTS         _ 

.„...«..—..„. 

K "• ..  •"" ••"••"■":l..:~::::::::i 

AMfRICAN  HOSPITAl  ASSN           

.„.„ 

27«30 

Ob                ...    

AMtmCWI  PHYSICAl  THERAPY  ASSN 

AMCRON  RtAl  ESTATE  COMMinEE 

47  50 
17500 

1182 

Hi 

14197 

warn  21  nn.  estate  oorp —... 



ite 

CKNA    -...    

«.»..«..«..».. 

I8ii 

Ik 

— *""" 

COMMmiE  FOR  EMPlOYMENT  OWWUIimB. 

™... 

Bb 

COMMITTEE  FOR  FAIRNESS  IN  REAl  ESTAIl  TAXATION 

liUJt 
IJSUt 

11(21 

IW 

OANCOHA  J  Pf WUM 

25  52 

DESIGN  PROFESSIOttAlS  COAllTION „.    

tSTEE  lAUOER  INC              

Di                       «.«,«.^ 

fEDERATON  FOR  AMERICAN  IMMIGMTOt  RtRXW 

FIRST  BOSTON  CORP 

is«.ae 

5586 

95276 

FIRST  DATA          

31IJ0 

FREIGHT  FORWAROtRS  »Bnnm 

fk 

GtNERAl  ELEaRC  CO      

3I0.H 

1689 

KNERAl  PORTLAND  INC _.      

BfFORD-HILl  i  COMPANY.  INC. _ _      — 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANQ  FOUMBATIOII 

»»»»..»»......... 

i862 

Dl..     J 

HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT  INC                     

HJ  INTERNATIONAl  MANAGEMENT  CORP     - 

1J2M0 

34139 

to 

WUSER  CEMENT  CORPORATION _          .    ..    

....„.„„.... 

KELIOGC  COMPANY                     

1^ 

MLLY  APPIEMAN  HART  1  HAllMAN _. 

UUUSE  MIUING  CO               —    

a» 

1862 

MOmCITH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPMIY 

MUSTANG  FUEL  CORPORATION        „..                          

Ik 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  WATER  COS      

1.00000 

iK21 

WTIONAl  CA81E  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC ~.        ~ 

93  IC 

NATIONAL  OFFO  MACHINE  DtAlERS  ASSN _ 

NATIONAL  SOFT  DRIMI  ASSN       





WnONWlDE  INSURANa  COMPANIES 

Ol                                                    M    «.    «.«-««- 

NORfan  SOUTHERN  CORP 

PARALYZED  VHERANS  Of  AMERICA _ 

t,lXI» 

1.250  70 

RECORDING  INDUSTRY  Of  AMERICA,  MC 

isnxb 

45001 

.r,r    T        T 

SOUTHLAND  ROYALTY  CO             -.      ~ 

Ik 

'■ 

SOUTHWESTERN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPMV 

g 

STUDENT  LOAN  MARKETING  ASSN  „ 

TOACO.  INC                     

TUAS  AIR  CORP               __          

IJTiOO 

297  J3 

.„„.„ 

Ql 

2J3t.aO 

409(6 

—   ....™™_™ 

U  S  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATIONS.  MC 

UNIVERSAL  FOODS  INC      

"• 

UNIVERSITY  Of  MICHIGAN  HOSPlTAtS — 



Oo 

USAA  FINANOAl  SIRVKE  CO 

3774 

WIIWE  FARR  1  GALLAGHER 

g ~- - — — —  "  "    "    ": 

PHARMAQUTICAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .    

13035 

ptiWY  f  WMIMK.  m  ittiH  sr  HO 

MW  W  WIIMOT.  1029  VEMWNT  AV) 

WtCTOIiaMlll 

AMCRKAN  RADIO  RELAY  LUCUE.  MC - .-    — 

ANHEUSER  BUSCH  COS                     ™.~.                 —    

lliOB.Hi 

252i2 

DOFASCO  INC                                      

Ol*...         *       -           WASSACHUSnrS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGIO*  DC  20036 _ 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMfR  CdOPBWtMS 

CHflSfA  PROPERTY  OWNERS                                  „     

M5.II0 

40000 

2.500.00 

150C 

K,-,             ^-      V    •.^      ,:;   14IHST 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  28,  1985) 


The  Senate  met  9:15  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  could 
spend  a  few  moments  on  the  floor  at 
this  time.  Thank  You  for  the  memory 
of  this  jolly,  loquacious,  tender, 
thoughtful,  loving,  friendly,  uncom- 
mon gentle  man.  As  the  pressure 
builds,  emotions  heat  up,  feelings  run 
high,  and  harsh  words  come  too  easily, 
help  us  to  cool  it,  patient  Father,  and 
experience  Your  presence  and  love. 
Thank  Thee  for  the  excitement  of 
honest  disagreement— what  monotony, 
if  we  all  agreed  about  everything, 
what  insufferable  boredom.  Give  the 
leadership  special  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience, work  Your  will  in  our  midst, 
and  give  us  love  for  one  another.  In 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each. 


THE  i- AKM  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate,  as  I  did 
last  evening,  that  I  think  we  are 
making  progress  on  the  farm  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  consensus 
building  on  both  sides  that  we  need  to 
pass  the  farm  bill  and  do  it  very  quick- 
ly. I  regret  that  we  took  so  much  time 
on  the  cargo  preference  issue.  Hope- 
fully, that  has  been  resolved.  I  now 
hope  that  we  can  move  into  the  other 
areas  on  commodities  and  a  number  of 
other  issues  dealing  with  peanuts  and 
rice,  sugar  and  honey,  dairy,  and  the 
other  conamodities.  Also,  there  are 
L^-sues  with  reference  to  checkoff  by 
attlemen  and  hog  producers  on  which 
;  lere  is  some  dispute. 

!  guess  that  sometime  this  after- 
noon. I  shall  be  offering  a  package  of 
spending  reductions  and  changes  in 
the  program  to  see  if  we  can  move  this 
bill.  We  tried  to  bring  it  up  in  July, 


tried  to  pass  the  bill  in  July  and  we 
were  frustrated  in  our  efforts.  Now  it 
is  late  October  and  we  believe  it  is 
time  to  pass  legislation. 

Farmers  in  my  State,  in  many  cases, 
long  since  have  sown  their  wheat,  and 
I  regret  that  we  were  not  able  to  pass 
a  bill  in  July,  but  nobody  wanted  to 
talk  about  the  cost  of  the  bill.  We  will 
be  reviewing  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  July  on  this  subject  later  in 
the  debate. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  bring  to- 
gether Democrats  and  Republicans, 
farm  State  Senators,  between  now  and 
sometime  early  afternoon  to  see  if  we 
can  put  together  a  package  of  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  cost  of  the  bill 
but  still  pass  a  bill  that  contains  good 
farm  policy,  realistic  farm  policy,  more 
flexibility  on  loan  rates  and  some 
income  protection  for  farmers. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  my  view, 
there  is  a  willingness  to  try  to  work 
something  out.  Otherwise,  I  think  we 
can  spend  probably  a  couple  more 
weeks  in  the  amendment  process. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.,  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  need  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  a  special  order  pending  last 
night.  The  disposition  was  somewhat 
in  question  as  a  consequence  of  what 
happened  later  on  in  the  evening.  But 
it  was  my  intent  to  request  about  9  or 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  After  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  been  recognized, 
perhaps  we  can  work  that  out  in  morn- 
ing business  because  we  were  not  able 
to  make  requests  for  special  orders 
last  night. 

It  is  our  hope  that  after  morning 
business  we  can  turn  to  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill.  I  understand  both 
Senators  McClure  and  Johnston  will 
be  ready  about  10  o'clock.  I  also  under- 
stand that  there  are  a  number  of 
opening  statements  and  some  amend- 


ments which  can  be  accepted.  I  have 
been  assured  by  Senator  McClure 
that  the  concern  Senator  DeConcini 
expressed  last  night  to  both  the  mi- 
nority and  majority  leader  can  be  pro- 
tected. There  will  not  be  anywhere 
near  final  passage  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  by  1  or  2  o'clock.  So 
we  will  bring  it  up,  do  what  we  can, 
and  then  hopefully  be  able  to  set  it 
aside.  I  would  guess  that  at  about  1  or 
2  o'clock  we  will  be  back  on  S.  1714, 
the  farm  bill. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  said  some- 
thing a  moment  ago  about  the  frustra- 
tions earlier  this  year  when  the  farm 
credit  bill  was  up  before  the  Senate, 
frustrations  by  Members  on  the  other 
side.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  not  mean  the  farm 
credit  bill.  It  was  in  July  we  were 
trying  to  get  to  the  farm  bill,  but  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  others 
were  not  disposed  to  let  us  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  We,  too,  will 
look  at  the  Record  to  see  what  is 
meant  by  that.  I  do  not  know. 


ANOTHER  OF  SENATOR  PELL'S 
MANY  INTERESTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  Claiborne 
Pell,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
leading  national  voice  for  education 
and  the  arts.  Through  the  institution 
of  the  Pell  grant.  Senator  Pell  has  en- 
abled countless  American  young 
people  to  pursue  higher  education. 
Through  his  support  of  the  National 
Endowment  of  the  Arts,  Senator  Pell 
has  helped  to  advance  music,  drama, 
literature,  and  other  forms  of  artistic 
expression  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  Monday  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  another  of  Senator  Pell's 
concerns  was  underlined.  According  to 
a  story  in  the  style  section  of  the  Post, 
at  Senator  Pell's  instigation  a  sympo- 
sium was  held  last  weekend  at  George- 
town University  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  after-life.  The  symposium,  enti- 
tled    "Consciousness    and    Survival," 
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delved  into  multifaceted  areas  of 
man's  experience  beyond  life— for  ex- 
ample, survival  consciousness,  the  pos- 
sibility of  reincarnation,  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  the  mind-spirit  rela- 
tionship, and  possible  connections  be- 
tween physical  and  mental  phenom- 
ena, to  name  but  a  few  areas  of  inter- 
est. The  symposium,  which  grew  out 
of  a  dinner-party  discussion  held  at 
Senator  Pelx's  house  some  4  years 
ago,  attracted  well  over  500  people  to 
the  Georgetown  campus  to  share  and 
to  listen  to  a  wide  range  of  perspec- 
tives on  the  shape  of  life  after  death, 
or  the  absence  of  that  experience. 

Again,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  has  demonstrated 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  original 
mind  and  creative  spirit.  I  found  the 
report  in  the  Post  stimulating  and  in- 
teresting. I  commend  Senator  Pell  for 
the  role  that  he  played  in  bringing  to- 
gether such  a  large  assembly  of  ex- 
perts and  inquiries  on  such  a  profound 
subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  Post,  entitled 
"M«^ters  of  Life  After  Death,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Matteks  or  Life  Aiter  Death 
(By  Michael  Keman) 

/  believe  that  primal  attitudes  toward  life 
and  death  set  the  ethical  environment  and 
range  of  peace  and  violence  in  which  we  all 
live.— Sen.  Claiborne  PelL 

Pour  years  ago.  at  a  dinner  party  given  by 
the  senior  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
guests  got  into  a  discussion  on  whether  con- 
sciousness survives  our  death.  The  subject 
proved  so  intriguing,  with  so  many  different 
facets,  that  all  the  guests  agreed  it  would 
make  a  most  exciting  symposium. 

And  unlike  most  great  dinner-table  ideas, 
this  one  was  bullied  and  sweated  into  reali- 
ty. This  past  weekend  "Consciousness  and 
Survival."  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Noetic  Sciences  and  the  ubiquitous  Smithso- 
nian, drew  well  over  500  people  to  the 
Georgetown  University  campus  for  a  series 
of  talks  by  International  experts— including 
a  Tibetan  lama— in  an  amazing  variety  of 
fields. 

Someone  called  the  symposium  "the  most 
historic  event  of  the  century  for  survival- 
after-death  research."  and  while  that  might 
be  something  of  an  overstatement,  sponsors 
and  listeners  alike  seemed  to  feel  it  was  a 
landmark  in  the  growing  general  recogni- 
tion that  life  after  death  is  worth  serious  at- 
tention and  scientific  study. 

Pell  outlined  four  broad  points  of  view  on 
the  subject:  "the  possibility  of  reincarna- 
tion, where  the  soul  remains,  with  or  with- 
out memory":  the  idea  of  the  Great  One 
"that  the  soul  and  Its  accompanying 
memory  Joins":  simple  oblivion:  and  "the 
idea  that  the  individual  soul  with  Its  accom- 
panying memory  lives  on  eternally." 

He  also  listed  a  fifth  approach:  that  "what 
will  happen  is  what  you  believe  will 
happen." 

The  audience  had  come  from  all  over  the 
Northeast  to  hear  about  such  increasingly 
popular  subjects  as  outof-l)ody  experiences, 
near-death  experiences,  memories  of  "past 
lives."  parapsychology  and  assorted  ways  of 
communicating   with    the   absent   and    the 


dead.  What  they  got  was  a  deadly  serious, 
scholarly  examination  of  how  mainstream 
science  is  responding  to  the  mounting  pile 
of  evidence  and  speculation  on  these  things. 

In  the  Saturday  sessions,  various  positions 
on  the  question  were  outlined.  Antony  Flew, 
an  Oxford  educator  now  with  the  Social 
Philosophy  Center  in  Bowling  Green.  Ohio, 
led  off  with  a  frontal  attack  on  the  notion 
that  mind  and  brain  are  separate  entities. 
He  questioned  the  very  idea  that  a  mind  or 
soul  could  be  considered  an  "entity"  or  sub- 
stance while  remaining  incorporeal. 

Some  scientists  and  philosophers,  he  said, 
tend  to  be  confused  among  "the  words 
'minds'  or  souls"  or  'selves'  construed  as  re- 
ferring to  a  peculiar  kind  of  sut>stance.  and 
the  same  words  interpreted  as  referring  to 
aspects  or  capacities  or  dispositions  of  quite 
ordinary  people. 

"We  are  by  this  got  Into  Wonderland, 
where  grins  are  said  to  survive  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  faces  of  which  they  are  a 
sort  of  configuration."  said  Flew. 

Charles  Tart  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis  discussed  altered  states  of  con- 
sciousness from  emotional  peaks  and 
troughs  to  dreams  and  beyond,  to  telepathy, 
clairvoyance  and  precognition.  .  Stanlslav 
Grof.  a  Czech  scholar  now  at  E^salen  Insti- 
tute in  Big  Sur.  Calif.,  delved  further  into 
various  transpersonal  experiences  "that 
transcend  normal  perceptions." 

Prom  his  30  years  of  research  Into  unusu- 
al states  of  consciousness,  he  said,  he  per- 
ceived four  categories:  ability  to  identify 
profoundly  with  other  people  and  with  all 
creatures,  plants  and  every  aspect  of  the 
universe:  the  transcendence  of  linear  time: 
an  experience  of  the  cosmos  itself:  and  fi- 
nally a  perception  of  archetypal  ideas,  as 
C.G.  Jung  has  suggested. 

Paul  Davies  of  the  University  of  Newcas- 
tle in  England  showed  how  the  uncertainty 
principle  of  quantum  physics  could  lead  sci- 
entists to  the  concept  of  two  or  more  worlds 
superimposed  on  each  other,  and  Candace 
Pert  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  related  the  ambiguities  in  DNA  re- 
search to  the  new  ways  of  seeing  the  "body- 
mind  "  Kenneth  Ring  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  discussed  the  significance  of 
the  innumerable  near-death  accounts  he 
has  researched,  and  John  Hick  of  Clare- 
mont  Graduate  School  In  California  cited 
the  work  of  spiritualists  and  mediums  from 
the  19th  century  on. 

"At  bodily  death."  he  said,  "the  empirical 
self,  with  its  culture-bound  personality  and 
time-bound  memories,  begins  gradually  to 
fade  away,  our  consciousness  becoming  cen- 
tered In  the  moral-spiritual  attitudes  which 
constitute  the  soul;  and  that  soul,  or  disposi- 
tional structure,  is  then  able  to  l)e  embodied 
again  to  engage  once  more  in  the  creative 
process." 

He  mentioned  the  puzzle  of  the  millions 
who  die  in  Infancy,  the  unfairness  of  life's 
vagaries,  the  fact  that  few  people  "seem 
fitted  for  eternal  bliss  or  eternal  torment."" 

It  remained  for  the  Cambridge-educated 
Tibetan  scholar.  Sogyal  Rlnpoche.  to  cau- 
tion those  preoccupied  with  life  after  death 
that  "the  main  point  of  life  and  death  is 
how  we  live  now.  What  you  will  be  is  what 
you  do  now.  The  next  minute  is  a  reincarna- 
tion of  this  minute." 

Laughing  heartily  at  the  notion  of  reduc- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  East  to  a  40-mlnute 
talk,  he  reminded  the  audience  of  Buddha's 
teaching  that  the  point  of  life  is  the  under- 
standing of  ourselves  and  that  we  should  try 
to  view  life  and  death  as  a  complete  whole. 
Surely  the  most  original  contribution  was 
from  Rupert  Sheldrake,  the  British  botanist 


whose  hypothesis  of  formative  causation— 
the  notion  that  the  sheer  repetition  of  phe- 
nomena makes  them  easier  to  learn,  that  all 
experiences  are  somehow  transmitted 
throughout  the  world— created  a  sensation 
in  the  scientific  establishment  a  few  years 
ago. 

Sheldrake  questioned  the  assumption  that 
memories  are  stored  In  the  brain.  They 
could,  he  said,  be  contained  in  a  sort  of 
force  field  around  the  body,  with  the  brain 
acting  like  a  television  receiver  that  tunes  in 
on  them. 

The  main  think,  he  added,  is  that  these 
ideas  can  be  tested.  Actual  physical  experi- 
ments can  tell  us.  he  said,  whether,  for  in- 
stance, the  common  '"feeling  of  being 
watched"  is  a  real  phenomenon.  He  urged 
more  testing  of  the  apparent  resonances 
that  enable  pigeons  to  return  to  their  nests. 
He  suggested  that  we  examine  prayer,  that 
ancient  and  respected  belief  that  one  can  in- 
fluence others  far  distant  and  even  commu- 
nicate with  the  dead. 

"These  things  can  be  tested.  It's  perfectly 
feasible."'  he  concluded.  "These  questions 
are  completely  open." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  throughout 
the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  10  am. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  94-142  AND  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  S.  873 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  No- 
vember we  will  celebrate  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act— Public 
Law  94-142.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  71  to 
commemorate  this  revolutionary  law. 

When  this  act  was  originally  pro- 
posed it  was  subject  to  great  debate 
and  controversy.  There  was  disagree- 
ment about  many  of  the  basic  prem- 
ises of  the  proposal.  When  I  refer  to 
the  act  as  revolutionary.  I  do  so  with 
sincerity. 

We  are  watching  the  first  generation 
of  handicapped  children  leave  public 
schools  after  10  years  of  education  In 
what  is  known  as  the  "least  restrictive 
setting"— that  is.  whenever  possible, 
handicapped  and  nonhandicapped 
children  being  educated  together,  each 
getting  the  education  they  need. 

It  is  time  that  we  reform  the  Medic- 
aid funding  stream  to  offer  the  same 
level  of  support  to  promote  lifelong  in- 
tegration of  handicapped  and  nonhan- 
dicapped children  and  young  adults. 
We  must  not  allow  the  gains  we  have 
made  through  Public  Law  94-142  to  be 
lost  due  to  a  funding  mechanism  that 


allows   support   services   only   in   the 
most  restrictive  settings. 

I  have  offered  legislation,  S.  873,  the 
Community  and  Family  Living 
Amendments  of  1985,  that  proposes 
precisely  the  sort  of  reform  this 
system  needs.  It  is  the  logical  followup 
to  Public  Law  94-142. 

The  10th  anniversary  of  Public  Law 
94-142  is  indeed  a  time  to  celebrate 
our  accomplishments,  but  it  is  also  a 
time  for  us  to  reflect  upon  the  changes 
that  still  must  be  made  to  ensure  a 
better  quality  of  life  and  widespread 
opportunities  for  the  developmentally 
disabled. 

Handicapped  children  have  become 
accustomed  to  learning  and  playing 
with  nonhandicapped  children.  Non- 
handicapped  children  have  grown  to 
accept  children  with  handicaps  as 
friends  and  classmates.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  in  danger  of  eroding  these 
achievements. 

As  handicapped  children  leave 
school  at  age  18  or  21.  they  are  offered 
few  options  for  remaining  in  their  own 
communities— with  their  families  and 
friends. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  that 
people  with  severe  handicaps  can  live, 
learn,  work,  and  play  in  the  communi- 
ty, as  they  become  young  adults  our 
system  of  funding  the  services  they 
need  forces  too  many  people  into  seg- 
regated residential  systems. 

We  have  demoristrated  in  our  educa- 
tional process  that  severely  handi- 
capped people  can  be  supported  in  the 
community  given  a  properly  supported 
environment.  Public  Law  94-142  pro- 
vides this  type  of  environment  to  stu- 
dents in  the  educational  process. 

My  bill  offers  many  of  the  same 
types  of  reforms  introduced  in  the 
educational  field  by  94-142.  It  calls  for 
greater  parental  involvement  in  place- 
ment decisions  and  formal  due  process 
procedures.  My  bill  reforms  Medicaid 
funding  to  encourage  less  restrictive 
residential  settings,  to  allow  handi- 
capped and  nonhandicapped  children 
and  adults  to  continue  to  live  their 
lives  together.  My  bill  says  that  just  as 
segregated  schooling  is  unwarranted, 
so  too  are  many  of  our  segregated  resi- 
dential settings. 

The  Community  and  Family  Living 
Amendments  of  1985  offers  those  with 
disabilities  the  chance  to  receive  sup- 
port services  in  community  settings, 
which  is  where  so  many  of  our  citizens 
with  disabilities  live  now  and  want  to 

Str&V 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  celebrating  our  achieve- 
ments over  the  past  10  years,  I  also 
remind  them  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
left  to  be  done. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MURKOWSKI 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 


THANKS  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  and  moving  ar- 
ticle in  the  November  issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine.  Written 
by  the  Legion's  National  Commander, 
Dale  L.  Renaud,  it  is  entitled  "A  Time 
to  Give  Thanks  to  Our  Veterans  and 
Our  God.' 

Commander  Renaud,  with  the  com- 
passion so  typical  of  a  man  of  his  great 
service  to  America,  and  a  pride  in  his 
fellow  veterans  that  is  also  typical  of  a 
good  leader,  has  managed  to  lay  out 
the  meaning  of  citizenship  simply,  suc- 
cinctly, and  with  no  apologies  for 
good,  old-fashioned  patriotic  values. 

His  article  reminds  us  that  there  are 
no  limits  to  what  we  can  accomplish 
when  we  join  together  in  pursuit  of  a 
just  and  selfless  goal.  He  also  reminds 
us  that  the  future  of  our  democracy 
rests  on  our  responsibilities  to  help 
our  children  understand  and  meet  the 
challenges  of  that  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read 
Into  the  Record  Commander  Renaud's 
article: 

This  month,  as  we  observe  yet  another 
Veterans  Day  and  another  Thanksgiving,  it 
seems  that  the  two  are  unavoidably  inter- 
twined. 

We  offer  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  millions 
of  men  and  wumen  who  answered  the  call  to 
duty,  took  up  amis  and  rallied  to  our  nation 
in  her  time  of  need.  And.  on  a  single  day  of 
the  year  set  aside  as  a  national  day  of 
thanks  for  the  bounty  of  our  great  nation, 
we  break  bread  together  in  gratitude  that 
God  has  blessed  America  with  the  spirit, 
will  and  means  to  unify  in  common  endeav- 
or—whether it  is  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  safety  of  the  nation. 

Veterans  Day  is  a  public  demonstration  of 
tribute  of  our  national  defenders  who 
united  to  preserve  freedom  and  democracy 
for  their  generation  and  for  generations  of 
Americans  to  come.  On  the  battlefield,  they 
banded  together  for  common  defense  and  in 
common  dedication  to  victory. 

When  they  returned— particularly  at  the 
end  of  this  century's  second  Great  War— the 
unity  continued  and  they  swelled  the  ranks 
of  The  American  Legion  and  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  and  other  organizations 
because  they  wanted  to  preserve  that  union 
of  fellowship  and  dedication  to  a  common 
purpo.se. 

They  unified  for  active  service  to  their 
fellow  veterans  and  their  communities. 
They  built  upon  a  heritage  that  began  with 
our  organization's  founding,  and  they  were 
on  the  leading  edge  of  a  movement  which 
swept  the  country:  one  in  which  Legion- 
naires and  their  neighbors  got  back  to  the 
work  of  reshaping  their  lives  and  of  setting 
a  course  for  this  nation's  future. 

Veterans  Day  is  more  than  an  apprecia- 
tive nation  thanking  American  patriots  for 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  to  deiend  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  from  tyranny 
and  suppression.  It  is  an  observance  of  what 
those  same  veterans  did  to  unify  an  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  dedication  to  a  secure  nation, 
and  to  safe,  energetic  and  prosperous  com- 
munities across  the  land. 

The  veterans  come  from  every  walk  of  life 
and  have  had  an  effect  on  every  part  of 
American  society,  because  all  veterans  have 


seen  what  the  act  of  one  person  can  mean  to 
the  lives  of  others. 

And.  because  our  nation's  history  shows 
that  a  united  effort  consistently  has  made 
the  difference  on  the  battlefield,  today  it 
takes  unity  to  meet  the  challenges  that  face 
America's  next  generations— her  youth. 

As  a  rededication  to  that  spirit,  and  as  a 
tribute  to  the  wartime  and  peacetime  sacri- 
fices of  veterans  throughout  America,  this 
year  The  American  Legion  and  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  have  launched  a  unity 
campaign  which  we  hope  will  symbolize  in  a 
joint  effort  the  mutual  regard  communities 
and  veterans  hold  for  each  other. 

We  ask  that  American  Legion  posts  and 
their  affiliated  Auxiliary  united  accomplish 
together  a  community  service  project  In 
which  each  community's  youngsters  benefit. 
Those  posts  and  units  which  successfully 
complete  the  project,  and  achieve  a  100-per- 
cent 1986  membership  by  April  15.  1986.  will 
be  eligible  to  compete  on  a  national  level  for 
'  a  $1,000  first-place  prize  in  each  of  the  five 
membership  categories. 

The  award  will  be  given  to  the  winning 
post-unit  combination  for  donation  to  a 
local,  community-based  children  and  youth 
program  of  its  choice. 

We  can't  think  of  a  better  way  to  empha- 
size to  our  communities  and  to  our  nation 
that  the  volunteer  spirit  of  America's  veter- 
ans remains  as  strong  and  active  as  at  any 
time  in  our  history.  I  urge  you  and  your  af- 
filiated Auxiliary  units  to  join  National 
President  Josie  Melgard  and  me  in  this  key 
project. 

In  the  end.  not  only  will  America's  com- 
munities and  their  children  and  youth  bene- 
fit, but  also  The  American  Legion  and  Aux- 
iliary. The  prospect  of  achieving  a  100-per- 
cent 1986  membership  goal  so  early  in  the 
year  leaves  open  a  myriad  of  possibilities  for 
accomplishment  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

It  creates  horizons  that  truly  will  recall 
for  all  Americans  the  sacrifice  of  each  gen- 
eration of  veterans  and  will  serve  as  a  rally- 
ing point  for  other  veterans  to  Join  us  in  a 
continuing  crusade  to  further  the  goals  and 
aspirations  of  a  prosperous  nation. 

Let's  use  this  coming  Veterans  Day  as  a 
focal  point  for  a  fitting  tribute  to  past  loyal- 
ty, devotion  and  service,  and  as  a  statement 
of  our  purpose  for  the  future. 

Just  as  we  will  give  thanks  this  month  for 
the  bounty,  freedom  and  Justice  we  enjoy  in 
America,  we  must  also  give  thanks  for  veter- 
ans able  and  willing  to  work  for  the  peace, 
security  and  betterment  of  our  nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  everyone  will 
agree  that  this  statement  of  one  man's 
commitment  to  challenge  his  organiza- 
tion to  reach  out  to  the  children  of 
America  not  only  reflects  exceedingly 
well  on  Dale  Renaud,  our  National 
Commander,  but  speaks  eloquently, 
also,  of  the  American  Legion's  con- 
tinuing commitment— long  after  war- 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation. 

Of  course,  the  Legion  does  not  stand 
alone  In  Its  efforts  to  assure  a  bright 
future  for  America.  Legionnaires,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  AMVETS.  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America,  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and 
all  other  veterans'  organizations  and 
America's   28   million   veterans  stand 
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united  in  this  goal.  Commander 
Renaud  speaks  for  all  of  them,  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  spirit,  and  I  again  com- 
mend him  for  this  timely  and  eloquent 
statement. 


EXPORT  Of   ALASKA  COOK 
INLET  OIL 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  approval  and  strong  support 
of  the  White  House,  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  will  soon  issue  a 
permit  to  allow  the  export  of  Alaska 
Cook  Inlet  oil  to  foreign  nations. 

This  is  the  breakthrough  we  have 
long  sought  in  our  effort  to  begin  ex- 
porting Alaska  oil  abroad. 

And  even  though  the  ruling  only 
pertains  to  the  60,000-barrel-a-day 
Cook  Inlet  production,  we  should  not 
underestimate  the  significance  of  this 
action. 

This  small  beginning  can  be  a  cata- 
lyst to  overcome  the  previously  unpen- 
etrable barriers  to  the  eventual  export 
of  our  Alaska  store  house  of  resources. 

Revenues  from  exporting  Cook  Inlet 
oil  can  be  used  by  the  producers  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  new  oil  fields.  They 
will  have  an  added  incentive  to  invest 
in  new  exploration  because  new  mar- 
kets in  the  Pacific  rim  are  now  avail- 
able. 

Thus  far,  the  State's  royalty  oil- 
about  6,000  barrels  per  day— is  the 
only  Cook  Inlet  oil  available  for  sales 
overseas.  However,  the  other  owners 
of  Cook  Inlet  oil  will  now  have  the 
same  option  assuming  willing  buyers 
are  available. 

So  far  our  office  has  been  ap- 
proached by  South  Korean,  Taiwan- 
ese, and  Japanese  interests  about  the 
possible  purchase  of  Cook  Inlet  oil. 

The  Alaska  congressional  delegation 
has  worked  closely  together  in  con- 
vincing the  administration  to  lift  the 
ban  on  Cook  Inlet  oil,  which  is  both  in 
our  national  interest  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  Alaska.  Now  it  is  our  Governor's 
turn  to  take  the  issue  and  negotiate 
proposed  sales  agreements  with  our 
Pacific  rim  neighbors. 

When  the  White  House  made  the 
announcement,  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said  that  the  President,  in 
making  his  decision,  sought  nothing  in 
exchange.  However,  he  noted: 

We  have  made  It  clear  to  our  friends  in 
Asia  that  we  would  like  to  see  them  move 
more  rapidly  in  opening  their  markets  to 
U.S.  products. 

I  believe  the  President's  decision  is 
consistent  with  the  administration's 
policy  of  removing  barriers  to  trade 
and  encouraging  other  nations  to  do 
likewise. 

F*resident  Reagan  made  a  coura- 
geous decision  because  it  signifies  his 
willingness  to  do  what's  best  for  the 
Nation  and  stand  up  to  those  that 
have  fought  Alaska  on  the  export 
issue  for  the  past  several  years. 


His  support  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  countering  the  national  hyste- 
ria and  misinformation  campaigns 
that  have  surrounded  the  Alaska  oil 
export  issue. 

I  believe  all  parties  have  worked  in 
concert  to  achieve  this  milestone, 
which  is  a  great  victory  for  all  Alas- 
kans. It  leaves  our  State  poised  to 
move  into  its  challenging  role  as  a  re- 
source supplier  to  the  Pacific  rim. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  two  news  items. 

The  first  is  a  New  York  Times  edito- 
rial of  October  30  that  supports  the 
export  of  Alaska  oil. 

The  second  is  an  Associated  Press 
story  on  a  study  done  by  the  Institute 
for  International  Economics  which 
concludes  that— 

In  addition  to  the  $5  billion  to  $8  billion 
reduction  in  the  U.S.  deficit  that  would 
come  from  elimination  of  Japanese  barriers, 
another  $2  billion  to  $S  billion  could  be 
pared  if  the  U.S.  prohibition  on  exporting 
Alaska  oil  to  Japan  were  lifted. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  that  analysis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ari.- 
cles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  30.  1985) 
Oil  Leak 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  authorize 
limited  exports  of  Alaskan  oil  opens  a  small 
but  welcome  crack  in  a  self-defeating  bar- 
rier. Export  control  legislation  empowers 
him  to  release  oil  from  the  Cook  Inlet  pool, 
near  Anchorage.  That  isn't  much— 60.000 
barrels  a  day.  at  most— when  compared  with 
the  1.6  million  barrels  pumped  from  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope  each  day.  Exports  from 
the  North  Slope,  however,  require  Congres- 
sional as  well  as  executive  approval. 

Opponents  of  exports  argue  that  America 
should  keep  all  its  oil,  to  lessen  dependence 
on  imports.  American  companies  also  have  a 
large  financial  stake  in  shipping  and  refin- 
ing Alaskan  oil  in  the  United  States.  At  this 
point,  the  only  assured  exports  will  be  the 
6.000  barrels  a  day  allocated  to  the  state 
government. 

Actually,  exporting  Alaskan  oil  would  be 
good  public  policy.  It  would  make  America's 
Pacific  allies  less  dependent  on  Middle  East 
oil.  America's  enormous  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  would  be  reduced.  And  Eastern  con- 
sumers would  lienefit  from  the  substitution 
of  cheaper  oil  from  the  nearby  Caribbean. 

The  President  has  properly  found  that  ex- 
ports from  Cook  Inlet  are  in  the  national  in- 
terest. Having  taken  that  step,  let  him  take 
the  next— pushing  Congress  to  let  North 
Slope  oil  be  exported,  too. 

Study  by  Institute  for  International 
Economics 

Washington  (AP).— Even  if  Japan  were  to 
remove  all  trade  barriers,  its  $50  billion 
trading  surplus  with  the  United  States 
would  be  pared  by  only  $5  billion  to  $8  bil- 
lion, say  private  analysts. 

The  study  by  C.  FYed  Bergsten  and  Wil- 
liam R.  Cline  of  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Economics  concludes  that  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  will  never  sink 
below  $20  billion  to  $25  billion  a  year,  re- 


gardless of  whatever  steps  either  govern- 
ment takes  to  correct  the  imbalance. 

That  is  partly  because  Japan's  economy 
requires  tha',  it  run  surpluses  with  countries 
where  it  sells  manufactured  goods  to  offset 
its  huge  deficits  with  oil-producing  nations, 
the  authors  said. 

The  study  by  the  institute,  a  private,  non- 
profit research  organization,  recommended 
that  the  two  governments  concentrate  on 
lowering  the  value  of  the  dollar  against  the 
yen. 

Bergsten  and  Cline  said  the  exchange  rate 
gap  between  the  two  currencies  is  the  major 
culprit  behind  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan,  which  totaled  $31.6  billion  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1985.  That  accounted 
for  more  than  one-third  the  total  U.S.  trade 
deficit  of  $91.1  billion  in  that  period. 

The  study  said  "protectionist"  bills  being 
considered  by  Congress  are  misdirected  and 
stem  from  a  mistaken  impression  that  Japa- 
nese trade  barriers  and  unfair  practices  are 
a  major  factor  in  the  trade  imbalance. 

Actually.  Japan  is  second  only  to  Canada 
as  the  biggest  world  market  for  U.S.  goods, 
the  report  said. 

Accounts  of  difficulties  faced  by  U.S.  com- 
panies in  selling  goods  in  Japan  are  exagger- 
ated, Cline  told  a  news  conference.  "They 
poison  the  atmosphere  and  discourage  U.S. 
businessmen  from  even  trying  to  penetrate 
the  Japanese  market."  he  said. 

Actually.  Japanese  and  U.S.  trade  barriers 
are  about  the  same,  he  said. 

While  direct  and  indirect  Japenese  trade 
barriers  restrict  U.S.  exports  by  $5  billion  to 
$8  billion  annually.  U.S.  restrictions  limit 
Japanese  sales  in  the  United  States  by  $4 
billion  to  $5  billion. 

This  is  "hardly  a  difference  large  enough 
to  Justify  retaliatory  protection  against 
Japan  on  grounds  of  reciprocity, "'  the  report 
said. 

It  urged  both  governments  to  set  a  goal  of 
further  strengthening  the  yen  against  the 
dollar  from  its  current  ratio  of  214:1  to 
190:1.  That  would  chop  $17  billion  a  year  off 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  the  report 
said. 

To  do  this,  the  United  States  must  act  far 
more  decisively  in  trimming  its  budget  defi- 
cits and  in  encouraging  a  higher  rate  of  sav- 
ings. Japan,  in  turn,  should  create  more  in- 
vestment opportunities  at  home  and  per- 
haps act  to  reduce  its  high  rate  of  savings. 

Both  countries  should  act  to  eliminate 
trade  barriers,  the  report  said.  In  addition 
to  the  $5  billion  to  $8  billion  reduction  in 
the  U.S.  deficit  that  would  come  from  elimi- 
nation of  Japanese  barriers,  another  $2  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion  could  be  pared  if  the  U.S. 
prohibition  on  exporting  Alaska  oil  to  Japan 
were  lifted,  the  authors  said. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


STOP  MISSILE  FLIGHT  TESTING 
AND  FORGET  STAR  WARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently this  Senator  contended  on  this 
floor  that  the  surest  way  Congress 
could  begin  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  deficits  under  control  is  to  stop 
the  arms  race.  In  the  course  of  that 
speech  I  pointed  out  that  if  Congress 
continues  to  support  the  President's 


SDI  or  star  wars  antimissile  defense 
project,  the  cost  of  that  program  alone 
would  easily  exceed  a  trillion  dollars. 
And  even  the  trillion  dollars  would 
simply  be  a  beginning  as  the  Soviets 
rushed  to  develop  their  offensive  nu- 
clear missiles  to  penetrate  the  star 
wars  defense,  and  their  own  star  wars 
defense  to  stop  U.S.  offensive  missiles. 
Meanwhile  the  United  States  would 
push  far  beyond  the  trillion-dollar  ini- 
tial star  wars  cost  to  keep  pace  with 
the  surging  Soviet  offensive  nuclear 
missile  technology.  What  would  that 
mean?  It  means  this  country  would 
also  pour  huge  sums  into  refining  and 
improving  its  owti  offensive  missiles  to 
overcome  the  Soviet's  star  wars.  There 
would  be  two  results  from  all  this: 

First,  both  superpowers  would  suffer 
enormous  increasing  doubt  about  the 
capability  of  their  national  security 
system  to  insure  their  survival. 

Second,  both  superpowers  would 
suffer  huge  increases  in  spending.  In 
the  United  States  either  the  present 
$200  billion  deficits  would  be  dwarfed 
by  devastating  mega-deficits  or  we 
would  suffer  a  huge  increase  in  taxes. 
What  can  the  defenders  of  star  wars 
answer  to  all  this?  No  one— except  pos- 
sibly President  Reagan— really  be- 
lieves that  the  SDI  would  provide  a 
safe  and  certain  protection,  an  impen- 
etrable dome  through  which  no  hos- 
tile nuclear  weapon  could  find  its  way. 
but  some  informed  SDI  advocates 
argue  that  this  anti-missile  defense 
would  create  a  sufficient  doubt  in  the 
Soviet  Union  about  the  capability  of 
their  vast  ICBM  arsenal  and  that  the 
doubt,  the  uncertainty,  would  help 
prevent  the  Soviets  from  contemplat- 
ing an  attack.  Would  it?  Maybe.  We  do 
not  know  for  sure.  We  do  know  for 
sure  that  the  cost  of  SDI  will  be  gar- 
gantuan. 

Suppose  there  were  a  system  of 
achieving  an  even  greater  degree  of 
uncertainty  by  an  attacker— in  the  re- 
liability of  his  nuclear  offense— and 
suppo.se  we  could  do  this  without 
spending  any  significant  amount  of 
money  at  all.  Is  that  possible?  It  is 
indeed.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times,  Herbert  Lin,  a  researcher 
at  MIT's  Defense  and  Arms  Control 
Program,  contends  that  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  on  the  flight  testing  of  all  bal- 
listic missies  'would  invariably  lead  to 
doubts  about  their  reliability.  Since  a 
first  strike  requires  missiles  of  certifi- 
ably  high  reliability,  these  doubts 
would  induce  Soviet  caution  regarding 
in  a  decision  to  launch  a  first  strike  in 
much  the  same  way  that  missile  de- 
fense would.  "  Mr.  Lin  points  out  that 
it  will  take  a  number  of  years  for  such 
a  ban  on  flight  testing  to  affect  the 
confidence  of  the  Soviets  in  the  reli- 
ability of  their  ICBM's.  How  long? 
Maybe  10  years.  But,  Mr.  President, 
how  long  will  it  take  this  country  to 
finish  research  on  star  wars,  and  then 
test  it.  and  then  produce  the  hardware 


and  then  deploy  the  hardware?  No  re- 
alistic time  table  would  call  for  the 
complete  deployment  of  SDI  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  And  it  could 
be  well  into  the  next  century  before 
SDI  were  fully  deployed.  How  high 
would  the  American  national  debt  be 
by  the  year  2000  if  we  proceed  with 
star  wars?  How  many  trillion?  How 
high  would  the  interest  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  on  that  debt 
be?  Yes.  indeed  we  could  avoid  the 
fiscal  nightmare  by  a  huge  increase  in 
Federal  taxes.  What  heros  in  this  body 
are  about  to  choose  that  option?  I 
have  yet  to  hear  any  champion  of  star 
wars  including  President  Reagan  say 
he  would  pay  for  it  with  a  big  tax  in- 
crease. I  challenge  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  make  such  a  public  com- 
mitment. But  we  could  achieve  the 
same  objective— create  the  same  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Soviets  about  the 
reliability  of  their  nuclear  offense  by 
simply  harming  missile  flight  tests. 
And  here,  Mr.  President,  is  a  test  that 
we  know  we  could  verify  effectively 
through  satellites  and  other  meanr  al- 
ready deployed. 

Mr.  Lin  also  rightly  contends  that  a 
flight  test  ban  has  another  clear  ad- 
vantage over  the  SDI.  To  put  it  mildly 
many  experts  seriously  question  the 
capacity  of  SDI  to  provide  any  signifi- 
cant protection  of  our  population.  On 
the  other  hand  almost  everyone  agrees 
that  the  inability  to  test  ballistic  mis- 
sile flight  over  time  would  certainly 
erode  Soviet  confidence  in  the  reliabil- 
ity of  ICBM's.  No  sane  Soviet  leader- 
ship would  launch  an  attack  with  a 
missile  that  had  had  no  flight  testing 
for  10  or  15  years  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  our 
survival  in  this  nuclear  world,  any  dis- 
cussion of  dollar  cost  seems  ridiculous. 
Obviously  any  cost  is  worthwhile  if  it 
saves  our  Nation  from  ovenvhelming 
destruciton.  This  appears  to  be  the 
reason  that  so  little  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  the  overwhelming 
cost  of  SDI.  On  the  other  hand  SDI  is 
a  system  that  the  independent  scien- 
tific community  generally  believes  will 
not  work.  Now  we  know  there  is  a  way 
to  achieve  the  sAme  end  SDI  at  its  best 
can  achieve  without  spending  the 
enormous  sums  SDI  would  cost.  And  it 
is  beautifully  simple.  That  is  an  agree- 
ment to  end  the  flight  testing  of  nu- 
clear missiles.  Why  not? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  to  which  I  have  referred  by 
Herbert  Lin  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Missile  Test  Ban  Can  Do  What  "Star 
Wars"  Can  Do 

To  the  Editor: 

The  Pentagon's  response  to  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
report  on  ballistic  missile  defense  that  ""ef- 
fective  defenses  would  greatly  Increase  an 


attacker's  uncertainties  as  to  whether  his 
weapons  would  penetrate  the  defenses" 
(news  story.  Sept.  26)  is  a  hopeful  sign  for 
the  proponents  of  arms  control.  Specifically, 
the  statement  suggests  that  the  desired  goal 
is  increased  uncertainty.  The  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (S.D.I.)  is  only  one  of  sever- 
al methods  to  that  goal. 

Another  method  would  be  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  on  the  flight  testing  of  all  ballistic 
missiles.  Over  time,  the  inability  to  test  mis- 
siles would  invariably  lead  to  doubts  about 
their  reliability.  Since  a  first  strike  requires 
missiles  of  certlfiably  high  reliability,  these 
doubts  would  induce  Soviet  caution  regard- 
ing a  decision  to  launch  a  first  strike  In 
much  the  same  way  that  missile  defenses 
would. 

It  would  take  time  for  a  ban  on  flight  test- 
ing to  affect  significantly  Soviet  confidence 
in  the  reliability  of  its  missiles.  Most  mili- 
tary planners  would  not  want  to  rely  on  a 
weapon  operationally  untested  for  even  a 
few  years.  However,  if  it  took  as  long  as  10 
years,  it  would  still  achieve  the  desired 
result  before  operational  weapons  resulting 
from  the  S.D.I,  could  be  deployed. 

A  flight-test  ban  has  other  advantages 
over  the  S.D.I.  For  example,  the  technical 
risk  is  much  lower.  While  argument  exists 
over  the  technology  feasibility  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses  intended  to  protect  popula- 
tions, virtually  all  analysts  agree  that  the 
lack  of  flight  testing  would  over  time  erode 
confidence  in  the  performance  of  these  mis- 
siles. Moreover,  the  cost  of  implementing  a 
flight-test  ban  is  very  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  S.D.I.  Verification  of  such  a  ban 
would  tie  possible  today,  through  satellites 
and  other  means  already  deployed. 

Of  course,  a  flight-test  ban  would  also 
affect  American  confidence  In  the  perform- 
ance of  its  weapons.  But  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  President  Reagan  has  suggested 
that  sharing  defensive  technology  with  the 
Soviets  would  be  a  good  thing:  a  mutual  ban 
on  flight  testing  achieves  the  very  same 
result. 

More  Importantly,  It  would  have  little 
effect  on  our  capabilities  for  retaliation, 
since  only  a  fraction  of  our  nuclear  arsenal 
can  cause  unacceptable  damage  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus,  Soviet  leaders,  having 
no  assurance  of  our  Inability  to  carry  out  a 
retaliatory  strike,  would  not  know  whether 
they  could  act  with  impunity. 

A  ban  on  missile  flight  testing  would  be  a 
way  to  achieve  the  stated  goal  of  the  S.D.I, 
at  much  lower  cost  and  technical  risk.  It 
would  build  upon  past  arms  control  achieve- 
ments and  contribute  to  Improved  Soviet- 
American  relations. 

In  light  of  Soviet  desires  to  limit  sharply 
the  S.D.I,  program  and  United  States  de- 
sires to  increase  Soviet  uncertainty,  a 
mutual  ban  on  flight  testing  In  exchange  for 
sharp  limits  on  ballistic  missile  defense  re- 
search on  both  sides  should  be  a  prime  topic 
for  discussion  at  the  upcoming  summit.— 
Herbert  Lin,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  26, 
1985. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  today  is  that  the  way 
to  reduce  the  deficit  is  to  cut  taxes. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  such  a  crazy,  oh- 
viously  contradictory  statement  that  I 
will  repeat  it.  The  myth  of  the  day  is 
that  the  way  to  reduce  the  deficit  is  to 
cut— that's  right  cut— taxes.  Do  you 
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say,  wait  a  minute,  Proxmire.  No  idiot 
will  believe  that  you  can  reduce  the 
deficit  by  cutting  taxes.  No  one  be- 
lieves that.  What  kind  of  a  myth  are 
you  talking  about?  Well  just  listen. 
The  New  York  Times  reported  as  its 
"Quotation  of  the  Day"  the  following: 
Let  me  suggest  that  over  the  long  haul, 
the  Federal  Government  simply  can't  raise 
revenue  any  faster  than  by  cutting  tax  rates 
and  t^n  cutting  them  again.  So  it  doesn't 
make  much  sense  to  blame  the  deficit  on 
tax  cuts,  and  even  less  to  ask  for  economy 
busting  tax  hikes  as  a  cure.  The  deficit  is 
quite  clearly,  caused  by  overspending. 

Who  made  that  statement?  Was  it 
some  comedian  making  a  parody  of 
supply  side  economics?  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  statement  was  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  made  the  statement  on 
Tuesday  in  endorsing  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  5-year  balanced  budget  pro- 
posal. 

Now  this  Senator  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Heaveris  knows  it  is  flawed. 
But  it  does  move  this  irresponsible 
Federal  Government  down  the  road 
toward  fiscal  responsibility  and  a  more 
reasonable,  if  not  a  balanced  budget. 
It  will  be  a  long,  painful  path,  not  just 
a  5-year  path.  It  will  be  a  journey  that 
we  must  travel  throughout  this  centu- 
ry. And,  we  must,  along  the  way,  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
spending  until  it  hurts  and  hurts 
badly.  Then  we  will  have  to  cut  spend- 
ing some  more.  But  however  successful 
we  may  be  in  cutting  spending  it  will 
not  be  enough.  We  must  also  increase 
taxes.  Why?  Because  we  are  going  to 
need  more  revenue.  And  the  President 
couldn't  be  more  wrong.  We  cannot  in- 
crease revenues  over  the  long  haul— as 
he  puts  it— by  cutting  tax  rates.  Oh, 
would  that  we  could.  What  a  marvel- 
ous world  this  would  be.  How  glorious- 
ly easy  it  would  be  to  be  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor in  a  world  in  which  all  you  had  to 
do  to  bring  the  deficit  under  control 
was  to  raise  revenues  by  cutting  taxes. 
What  a  super  way  to  win  elections. 
Think  of  it.  1  can  see  the  slogan  now— 
"Vote  for  Smith  for  the  Senate.  Smith 
promises  to  balance  the  budget.  Smith 
will  end  Federal  deficits.  How  will 
Smith  do  it?  Best  of  all  Smith  will  do 
it  by  cutting  your  taxes." 

President  Reagan's  insistence  that 
we  can  reduce  the  deficit  by  reducing 
tax  rates  is  a  myth  that  puts  Aesop, 
the  fabulous  fablist  to  shame.  Aesop 
had  a  lot  in  common  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Aesop's  Androcles  and  the  Lion 
is  a  delightfully  impossible  fantasy, 
almost  as  delightful  but  not  as  impos- 
sible as  President  Reagan  and  tax 
cuts.  In  Aesop's  fable,  Androcles  pulls 
a  thorn  out  of  the  paw  of  a  wild  and 
hungry  Lion.  Years  later  Androcles 
who  was  also  probably  known  among 
his  feline  pals  as  Andy,  was  tossed  into 
an  arena  to  be  devoured  by  a  starving 
lion.  Andy  lucked  out  when  the  lion 
recognized  Andy  as  the  same  Andro- 


cles who  pulled  the  thorn  out  of  his 
pedal  extremity.  At  first  Andy  looked 
like  just  what  the  ravenous  lion  had  in 
mind  for  dinner.  But  as  Aesop  tells  it 
the  lion  recognized  Androcles  as  his 
old  buddy.  Andy,  the  same  sweet 
fellow  who  had  so  graciously  relieved 
him  of  that  thorn.  So  the  lion  sidles 
up  to  Andy,  nuzzles  him,  licks  his  face 
and  murmurs  a  "Thanks  old  buddy." 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  easier  to 
believe  that  Aesop  myth  about  Andro- 
cles and  the  lion  than  it  would  be  to 
believe  today's  remarkable  fable  spin- 
ner in  the  White  House,  President 
Reagan,  when  he  spins  out  that  old 
Teflon  magic  about  how  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  $200  billion  deficit  by  cutting 
tax  rates  and  then  cutting  them 
again." 

Worst  of  all  the  notion  that  we  can 
solve  the  massive  $200  billion  deficit 
by  cutting  tax  rates  is  a  cruel  decep- 
tion. When  it  is  believed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  prevents 
the  kind  of  tough,  unpopular  action 
we  must  take. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  myth  that  we 
should  squelch  and  squelch  right  now. 
for  good.  There  is  no  easy,  painless 
way  to  reduce  the  deficit.  We  must  cut 
popular  spending  programs.  We  must 
raise  taxes.  In  the  process  we  probably 
will  lose  elections.  But  there  isn't  any 
other  way. 


CAMBODIA:  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  POL  POT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
September  Khmer  Rouge  guerrillas 
announced  the  retirement  of  Pol  Pot. 
the  ruler  of  Cambodia  from  1975  until 
the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  1979.  Pol 
Pot  will  remain  as  a  "senior  military 
adviser." 

The  official  reason  for  his  retire- 
ment was  that  he  had  reached  the  re- 
tirement age  of  60.  Unfortunately,  the 
announcement  may  be  a  ruse.  Pol  Pot 
symbolically  stepped  down  in  1979  in 
what  some  people  suspect  may  be  a 
precedent  for  the  latest  change. 

Prince  Norodon  Sihanouk  describes 
the  retirement  as  a  'tactical  move  de- 
signed to  spare  the  Cambodian  resist- 
ance some  blushes  at  a  United  Nations 
debate  on  Cambodia  later  this 
month." 

Mr.  President.  Pol  Pot  managed 
what  no  other  leader  anywhere  has  ac- 
complished. The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reports  that: 

He  emptied  the  cities,  destroyed  the  cur- 
rency, pulverized  places  of  worship,  drove 
hospital  patients  into  the  fields,  ended  the 
use  of  electricity,  wiped  out  vestiges  of  edu- 
cation, created  a  famine,  oversaw  a  resur- 
gence of  malaria,  and  killed  1  to  3  million 
Cambodians. 

Pol  Pots  savagery  offends  the  con- 
science. No  mind  can  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  his  horror.  No  pen  can 
chronicle  the  pain  and  suffering  in- 
flicted upon  millions  of  Cambodians 
by  Pol  Pot  and  his  henchmen.  Yet,  Pol 


Pot  retires  a  free  man.  How  can  this 
be? 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  man- 
kind is  marred  by  tragic  accounts  of 
man's  wanton  disregard  for  his  fellow 
mans  human  rights.  On  December  9, 
1948,  the  international  community 
pledged  to  outlaw  acts  of  genocide  and 
punish  their  perpetrators  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Treaty;  37  years  later 
some  96  nations  have  signed  the 
treaty. 

The  U.S.  Senate  must  ratify  the 
Genocide  Treaty  making  clear  to  the 
world  that  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  human  rights  is  the  right  to  life. 

Our  ratification  can  have  a  profound 
influence  on  people  all  over  the  world 
by  demonstrating  that  the  United 
States  is  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
heinous  crime  of  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Treaty  we  can  serve  notice 
to  the  Pol  Pots  of  the  world  that  we 
shall  hold  them  accountable  for  their 
actions. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 
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THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  referred  to  an  attempt  to 
bring  up  the  farm  bill  in  July.  It  would 
have  been  a  neat  time  to  bring  up  the 
farm  bill— I  would  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader— providing  we  had  a  farm 
bill  on  the  calendar. 

Of  course,  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee simply  did  not  have  a  farm  bill 
completed.  In  July  we  were  still  meet- 
ing trying  to  go  through  the  various 
titles  to  this  20-  to  22-title  bill  anct  we 
were  having  a  difficult  time  getting 
quorums  at  the  meetings,  that  is,  just 
a  working  quorum  of  six  out  of  17 
members. 

The  usual  procedure  was  day  after 
day  that  Senator  Zorinsky.  myself, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Helms,  would  be  at  the  hearing 
room  over  in  the  Russell  Building 
ready  to  do  business,  and  we  would 
have  to  wait  until  10:30  or  10:45  a.m., 
or  a  little  bit  later  to  get  a  working 
quorum  so  we  could  start  marking  up. 
That  went  on  day  after  day. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  attendance  to  make  that 
working  quorum  of  six  was  provided 
invariably  by  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  committee.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  the  other  members 
on  the  Republican  side  were  busy 
doing  other  things  but  that  was  some- 
thing that  we  as  Democrats  could  not 
correct. 

We  continually  asked  members  from 
our  side  to  be  present  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  get  the  working 
quorum. 


The  distinguished  majority  leader 
refers  to  amending  something  on  the 
calendar  with  a  bill  that  had  been  half 
worked  on  and  was  not  by  any  means 
ready. 

I  know  the  charges  maae  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  some- 
how the  Democrats  were  holding  up 
the  bill  in  committee.  We  certainly 
had  no  intention  of  holding  up  the 
bill.  We  did  have  intentions  of  voting 
on  key  parts  of  that  bill  and  insisted 
that  we  be  allowed  to  do  that  in  the 
committee. 

It  boiled  down  to  one  of  the  key 
parts  that  became  more  significant  as 
the  weeks  rolled  by,  that  the  4-year 
target  price  freeze  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  bill.  We  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  the  committee  on  putting 
that  in  the  bill  and  held  on  to  it. 

I  might  say  that  that  is  just  one  part 
of  the  bill.  It  has  become  a  significant 
part  of  the  bill,  but  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  bill  that  are  very  impor- 
tant. 

We  are  faced  now  with  having  the 
bill  reported  out  of  the  committee 
that  is  over  the  budget  resolution. 
That  should  be  corrected. 

We  are  directly  in  the  position  right 
now  of  attempting  to  get  up  an 
amendment  that  I  and  others  have 
prepared  that  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  bill  over  the  coming  year  by  $7.6 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  live  within  our  budget  res- 
olution and  I  earnestly  seek  recogn- 
tion  to  offer  such  an  amendment.  The 
majority  leader  has  stated  that  he  will 
probably  have  a  package  of  amend- 
ments to  reduce  the  cost  and  he 
always  has  the  advantage  of  gaining 
recognition,  and  we  will  be  anxious  to 
see  that  when  he  offers  it. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
avoid  a  piecemeal  adjustment  of  the 
bill  to  get  within  the  budget  resolution 
$1  billion  here,  $2  billion  there,  by 
doing  this  or  that  to  the  bill  itself. 

We  would  hope  to  hold  the  major 
scope  of  the  bill  in  one  piece.  There 
are  various  programs  involved  and  we 
would  hope  to  hold  all  of  these  pro- 
grams together. 

The  effort  to  get  under  the  budget 
resolution  to  cut  the  bill  so  it  will  be 
under  the  budget  resolution  is  a  very 
sincere  effort  on  our  part.  Seeking  rec- 
ognition to  offer  the  amendment  at 
this  time  is  key  before  we  start  decid- 
ing at  some  other  point  where  we 
would  take  out  of  the  bill  doing  great 
damage  perhaps  to  one  program  or 
two  or  three  programs  and  making  it 
more  difficult  for  agriculture  produc- 
ers to  live  under  the  bill  for  the  next  4 
years. 

The  improvement  that  we  can  make 
for  prices  of  commodities  for  agricul- 
tural producers  comes  only  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  and  that  deals  with  are 
we   going   to   improve   export   of  our 


products.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  me 
to  learn  that  the  export  of  agricultur- 
al commodities  declined  a  total  of  12 
million  metric  tons  of  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample; that  is  a  decline  in  exports  of 
12  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  be- 
tween the  years  of  1983  and  the  end  of 
the  marketing  year  for  wheat  in  1985. 
The  end  of  the  marketing  year  for 
wheat  is  in  June. 

So  during  that  period  of  time  we  de- 
clined over  12  million  metric  tors.  We 
have  declined  about  30  percent  in  ex- 
ports of  wheat  during  that  perloi. 

In  looking  at  whether  that  trend  is 
continuing,  we  find  that  so  far  in  the 
marketing  year,  just  in  this  first  5 
months  of  this  marketing  year  for 
wheat,  the  decline  is  9  million  metric 
tons  below  the  point  that  we  were  at 
just  a  year  ago.  And  I  remind  you,  Mr. 
President,  we  were  down  a  year  ago.  In 
other  words,  in  a  bad  year,  the  last 
marketing  year,  reflecting  the  overall 
12-million-metric-ton  decline  from 
1983.  at  this  point  last  year,  we  had 
exported  18.  almost  19  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  from  the  United  States. 
This  year,  at  this  point  in  time  com- 
parable to  that  19  million  metric  tons 
exported  this  time  last  year,  we  have 
only  exported  9  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat.  In  other  words,  so  far  this  year, 
the  drop  has  been  disastrous.  Last 
year  was  a  bad  year,  this  year  is  even 
more  disastrous. 

Of  the  other  commodities  that  we 
export  larg:e  quantities  from  the  agri- 
cultural sector,  let  me  point  out  that, 
for  corn,  the  difference  from  where  we 
were  last  year  at  this  time  compared 
to  this  very  point  this  year  is  dowTi 
almost  100  million  metric  tons.  That 
decline  has  not  been  as  precipitotis, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  decline. 

For  cotton,  the  difference  for  ex- 
ports so  far  in  this  marketing  year  for 
cotton  as  compared  to  last  year  is  a 
drop  of  one-half;  50  percent  has  been- 
exported  in  the  same  period  of  time 
this  year  as  compared  to  last  year. 

For  rice,  there  is  not  good  news 
there,  either.  We  have  exported  one- 
half  the  amount  as  we  did  last  year. 

Now  this  is  a  major  problem  that  the 
country  faces.  It  comes  to  roost  right 
back  at  the  farms  that  produce  these 
commodities.  It  is  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. We  would  hope  to  correct  some 
of  that  decline  by  amendments  that 
are  in  the  bill.  And  on  several  major 
points,  there  is  no  argument  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

But  in  order  to  get  price  improve- 
ments for  these  producers,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  improvement  in 
exports.  In  the  meantime,  what  are 
these  producers  supposed  to  do?  We 
want  them  to  survive.  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  the  basic  commodi- 
ty producers  in  agriculture  in  this 
country  are  able  to  survive.  The  target 
price,  while  we  may  think  it  is  just 
symbolic,  is  very  important  for  the 
survival    of   as   many   as   possible   of 


those  producers.  It  is  a  question  of 
cash-flow;  a  question  of  their  creditors 
believing  that  there  will  be  cash-flow. 
In  order  to  look  at  cash-flow,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  peg  it  to  something. 
We  peg  it  to  the  target  prices.  That  is 
why  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  target  prices  remain  equal  to  what 
they  are  right  now  for  the  coming  4 
years  is  extremely  important. 

I  hope  that  as  we  proceed  through 
this  bill  that  we  will  find  that  we  can 
offer  this  amendment  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  various  segments  of  the  bill  so 
that  we  can  maintain  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  agriculture  in  the  basic  com- 
modities and  attempt  to  work  our  way 
out.  Part  of  that  attempt  will  be 
through  increasing  American  agricul- 
tural exports,  particularly  from  these 
basic  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  amendment  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  offer  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  that  that  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Description  of  Mexcher  Amendment 
This  amendment  accomplishes  a  goal  that 
many  Senators  have  sought  to  achieve.  The 
amendment  reduces  the  budgetary  cost  of  S. 
1714  by  some  $7.6  billion  during  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988.  bringing  the  cost  of  the 
bill  into  line  with  the  outlays  for  agricultur- 
al programs  contemplated  under  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  The  amendment  is  fiscally  responsi- 
ble, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
The  amendment  reduces  budget  outlays 
by  making  a  number  of  modifications  to  S. 
1714. 

First,  the  amendment  modifies  the  re- 
quired amount  of  land  that  must  be  placed 
in  the  conservation  reserve  during  crop 
years  1986  through  1990.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, eligible  cropland  will  be  added  to  the 
conservation  reserve  at  a  less  rapid  rate 
than  required  under  S.  1714— essentially, 
the  amendment  provides  for  fewer  acres  to 
be  placed  into  the  reserve  in  the  first  few 
years.  However,  the  total  acres  of  eligible 
erosion-prone  land  that  will  be  placed  in  the 
conservation  reserve  under  the  amendment 
remains  not  less  than  25.  nor  more  than  30 
million  acres. 

The  amendment  modifies  the  terms  of 
payment  of  obligations  incurred  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  a  contract  for 
placing  land  into  the  conservation  reserve. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  annual  rental 
payment  obligation  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  October  1  of  each  calendar 
year.  However,  the  Secretary  has  the  discre- 
tion to  make  such  payments  at  any  time 
prior  to  that  date  during  the  year  in  which 
the  obligation  Is  incurred. 

During  the  first  year  in  which  a  contract 
is  in  effect,  the  annual  rental  payment  must 
be  made  in  cash.  For  any  subsequent  year 
under  a  contract,  the  Secretary  will  make 
rental  payments  in  in-kind  commodities  in 
such  amounts  as  are  agreed  on  and  specified 
in  the  contract.  If  such  commodities  are  not 
available,  the  rental  payment  will  be  made 
in  cash. 

The  modifications  to  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  are  estimated  to  reduce  the 
budgetary  cost  of  S.  1714  by  $2.3  billion. 
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The  amendment  also  reinstates  the  Pro- 
ducer Owned  Reserve  Program  for  wheat 
uid  feed  grains.  Under  S.  1714,  provisions 
that  specifically  authorize  the  Producer 
Owned  Reserve  were  repealed.  The  repeal  of 
the  grain  reserve  would  place  additional 
grain  onto  the  market  and  depress  prices.  As 
a  result,  under  S.  1714  as  reported,  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  government  of  some  $230 
million  would  occur.  Under  the  amendment, 
the  reserve  would  remain  as  a  viable  pro- 
gram that  provides  for  long  term  storage  of 
surplus  grains.  And  the  bill  will  be  $230  mil- 
lion less  costly. 

The  amendment  also  strikes  a  provision  of 
the  bill  that  would  make  eligible  for  pay- 
ments certain  acreage  not  planted  to  the 
relevant  corp.  Under  the  bill,  any  portion  of 
an  eligible  crop  acreage  not  planted  to  the 
eligible  crop  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  that  is 
devoted  to  conserving  uses  or  nonprogram 
crops  is  considered  as  part  of  the  individual 
program  acreage,  and  producers  would  re- 
ceive payments  for  such  acreage.  Under  the 
amendment,  producers  are  eligible  for  pay- 
ments for  crop  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest—as is  the  case  in  existing  law.  This  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  is  estimated  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  S.  1714  by  about  $800  mil- 
lion. 

The  amendment  modifies  the  basis  for 
computation  of  deficiency  payments  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  rice.  Under  existing 
law,  the  average  price  of  these  crops  during 
the  first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year 
determine  the  basis  for  deficiency  pay- 
ments. Under  the  amendment,  the  basis  for 
the  calculation  is  the  season  average  price 
for  the  entire  marketing  year  for  these 
crops.  Generally,  the  season  average  price 
will  exceed  the  average  price  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year  and 
the  exposure  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  deficiency  payments  is  reduced. 
This  provision  of  the  amendment  reduces 
the  cost  of  deficiency  payments  projected  to 
be  made  under  the  bill  by  about  $1  billion. 

The  amendment  also  increases,  by  two 
perentage  points,  the  maximum  amount  of 
acreage  reduction  that  the  Secretary  can  re- 
quire under  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
grams. Under  S.  1714.  as  reported,  the  maxi- 
mum acreage  reduction  that  could  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  Is  20  percent  under 
the  wheat  program  and  15  percent  under 
the  feed  grains  programs.  The  amendment 
allows  the  Secretary  to  require  a  22  percent 
acreage  reduction  under  the  wheat  program 
and  17  percent  under  the  feed  grains  pro- 
grams. The  amendment  also  requires  a  10 
percent  paid  land  diversion  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  The  combination  of  these  two  modi- 
fications will  Eu;hieve  savings  of  about  $2  bil- 
lion during  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988. 

The  amendment  also  establishes  new  min- 
imum amounts  of  direct  export  credits 
under  the  intermediate  export  credit  pro- 
gram authorized  under  S.  1714.  The  effect 
of  this  modification  is  to  redirect  funding 
from  direct  export  credit  to  export  credit 
guarantees.  The  modification  under  the 
amendment  will  reduce  outlays  by  some 
$500  million. 

S.  1714  authorized  certain  amounts  of 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Insurance  Fund.  Outlays  under 
ACIP  are  for  real  estate  and  operating 
loans.  Under  S.  1714,  the  Secretary  can 
transfer  amounts  authorized  for  loan  guar- 
antees to  amounts  authorized  for  direct  in- 
sured loans.  The  Secretary  may  not  transfer 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  eimounts  au- 
thorized for  gutur&ntees.  Under  the  amend- 


ment, the  Secretary  may  not  transfer  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  amounts  authorized 
for  guaranteed  loans  to  amounts  authorized 
for  insured  loans. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  addi- 
tional commodities  to  be  used  for  targeted 
export  assistance,  and  specifies  that  such 
commodities  will  be  used  for  an  additional 
purpose:  to  allow  export  assistance  to  be 
used  to  offset  losses  in  the  volume  of  agri- 
cultural exports  due  to  adverse  economic 
conditions  in  importing  countries.  Under  S. 
1714  as  reported,  not  less  than  $325  million 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988. 
or  an  equivalent  value  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, must  be  provided  for  targeted  export 
assistance.  The  funds  or  commodities  are  to 
be  used  for  export  assistance  only  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  commodities  or  the 
products  of  such  commodities  for  which  ex- 
ports have  been  adversely  affected  by  price 
subsidies,  credit  subsidies,  or  unfair  trading 
practices  used  by  other  nations  that  com- 
pete with  the  United  States  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

Under  the  amendment,  this  export  assist- 
ance is  broaded  and  expanded.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  funds 
or  commodities  made  available  under  S. 
1714.  as  reported,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  use  at  least: 

100  million  bushels  of  wheat: 

100  million  bushels  of  corn: 

10  million  hundredweight  of  rice:  and 

75  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 

The  additional  commodities  made  avail- 
able are  to  t>e  used  both  for  the  original 
purposes  specified  in  S.  1714— to  counter 
subsidies  and  unfair  trading  practices  used 
by  competitor  nations— and  to  regain  lost 
market  sales  that  can  be  attributed  to  ad- 
verse economic  conditions  in  importing  na- 
tions. 

I  consider  this  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment to  be  a  significant  improvement  to  S. 
1714.  as  reported.  Many  countries  buy  much 
less  of  U.S.-produced  agricultural  products 
than  were  purchased  only  a  few  years  ago. 
We  must  reverse  this  trend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
in  morning  business. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  How  much  time  is 
left  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  will  expire  In  5  minutes, 
at  10  a.m. 


A  REMARKABLE  FIGHT  TO  SAVE 
SHIPPING  IN  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  we  made  a  decision  on  a  measure 
that  very,  very  seriously  affected  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  a  matter 
that,  without  last  night's  action,  might 
have  closed  our  ports  in  Green  Bay 
and  the  ports  in  Milwaukee,  Superior, 
and  Kenosha  would  have  been  In  very 
great  jeopardy  and  we  would  have  lost 
many,  many  jobs. 

I  believe  the  people  of  our  State  do 
not  realize  It  as  yet.  but  they  owe  a 
great  debt  to  Senator  Alan  Dixon  and 
Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz,  who  carried 
on  a  remarkable  fight  to  saVe  shipping 
in  the  Great  Lakes. 


Let  me  explain  that  when  the 
Senate  decided  to  require  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government-provided 
cargo  carried  by  American-flag  vessels 
should  be  Increased  from  50  percent  to 
75  percent,  it  sharply  Increased  the 
costs  of  transporting  that  cargo.  Of 
course,  it  also  enhanced  the  Incentive 
for  building  and  improving  our  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  but.  as  I  say.  It 
struck  what  appeared  to  be  at  that 
time  a  fatal  blow  to  shipping  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Our  ports  depend  very  heavily  on 
cargo  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Most  of  the  cargo,  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  it.  Is  cargo 
that  the  Federal  Government  provides 
and,  therefore,  the  cargo  preference 
decision  had  a  profound  effect.  The 
reason  for  that  Is  because  American- 
flag  vessels  simply  do  not  come  Into 
the  Great  Lakes.  With  one  except,  the 
only  vessels  that  come  Into  the  Great 
Lakes  are  foreign  vessels. 

The  Great  Lakes  is  a  most  efficient, 
low-cost  means  of  transportation.  It 
also,  of  course.  Is  Immensely  Important 
to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

It  appeared  that  we  had  absolutely 
no  chance  of  winning  on  this  issue. 
Senator  Dixon  stood  up  time  and  time 
again  offering  amendments,  as  we 
recall,  that  were  defeated  overwhelm- 
ingly. Finally,  through  the  very,  very 
helpful  intervention  of  Senator  Ted 
Stevens,  of  Alaska,  to  whom  I  shall 
always  be  greateful  for  this,  and  Sena- 
tor Dan  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  who  was 
another  real  hero  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, this  proposal  that  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  to  be  spared,  to  some 
extent,  was  drafted,  was  cleared  with 
the  merchant  marine  interests,  with 
the  labor  unions,  with  management, 
and  with  enough  Senators  on  the  floor 
so  that  we  squeezed  through. 

What  the  amendment  provided  was 
not  any  kind  of  bonanza  for  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  had  a  bad  year  In  1984, 
when  the  Great  Lakes  got  their  lowest 
overall  share  in  many  years  of  U.S. 
Government  cargo.  So  we  took  that 
year.  1984,  and  we  said.  Over  the  next 
4  years  the  amount  the  Great  Lakes 
gets  will  not  fall  below  that  level." 
And  the  decision,  by  a  reasonably  close 
vote  of  the  Senate,  to  go  along  with 
that  compromise  Is  Immensely  Impor- 
tant to  my  State  and  to  the  other 
Great  Lakes  States.  In  the  long  run. 
because  it  keeps  this  most  efficient 
seacoast  and  shipping  system  alive,  it 
will  mean  lower  costs  to  the  American 
people. 

But  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Alan 
Dixon.  Rudy  Boschwitz.  Danny 
Inocye.  and  Ted  Stevens,  who.  in  my 
view,  did  such  a  great  job. 

I  had  given  up  hope.  I  thought  we 
were  losing,  for  sure.  They  really  did  a 
great  job  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
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and  for  the  other  Great  Lakes  States. 
I  wish  to  thank  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


lucky  enought  to  win  the  State  lottery 
or  the  Irish  sweepstakes,  to  continue  a 
way  of  life  which  has  contributed  so 
much  toward  making  the  United 
States  a  great  nation. 


THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  year  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  stories  of  farm 
foreclosures  are  all  too  common  and  I 
am  afraid  they  are  going  to  continue 
into  the  foreseeable  future.  The  hard- 
ship of  many  farmers  was  crystallized 
for  me  when  I  read  of  the  reaction  of 
the  first  grand  prize  winner  In  the 
newly  created  Oregon  lottery. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware  of  my  distaste  for  legalized 
gambling  In  any  form,  and  I  will  not 
burden  you  with  a  recitation  of  the 
reasons  for  my  opposition  today.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  I  voted  against  the 
creation  of  the  Oregon  lottery  when  It 
appeared  on  the  ballot  last  November. 
Instead  of  detailing  my  beliefs  on  the 
merits  of  the  lottery  system,  let  me  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  first  winner  of 
that  lottery  as  a  way  of  illustrating 
the  desperate  state  many  farmers  find 
themselves  In  today. 

Dick  Anderson  has  been  a  farmer 
since  he  was  In  high  school,  and  now, 
25  years  later,  he  raises  field  crops 
near  Canby,  OR.  In  June,  he  pur- 
chased his  lottery  ticket  at  the  local  7- 
Eleven  and  was  later  notified  that  he 
was  1  of  10  Oregonlans  selected  to  spin 
the  jackpot  wheel  for  a  chance  to  win 
$7.4  million.  On  July  6,  at  a  television 
studio  In  Salem,  Anderson  came  up  a 
winner. 

Like  many  lottery  winners  In  this 
Nation.  Dick  Anderson  vows  that  his 
new  found  fortune  will  not  change  his 
life.  He  now  reaffirms  what  he  said  a 
week  prior  to  winning  the  jackpot. 
When  asked  what  he  is  going  to  do 
with  the  $298,406.20  he  will  receive 
every  July  for  the  next  20  years,  he  re- 
plies with  a  smile.  TU  probably  just 
keep  fa»-mlng  'til  Its  gone."  Such  is  the 
quandary  many  American  farmers 
find  themselves  In:  they  love  working 
the  land  but  are  seeing  their  labors  go 
unrewarded  In  the  form  of  financial 
return  on  their  Investment. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  work  on  the 
1985  farm  bill,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
keep  in  mind  the  cinumstpnces  thou- 
sands of  farmers  find  themselves  In 
today.  I  hope  that  we  have  the  wisdom 
to  write  legislation  which  will  enable 
the  family  farmer,  who  may  not  be 


A  HORRIFYING  STORY  OF 
CHILD  ABUSE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
elected  officials  we  receive  hundreds 
of  letters  each  day  and  at  times  It  Is 
easy  to  become  hardened  emotionally 
to  the  concerns  of  each  communica- 
tion. Just  about  that  time,  however.  I 
find  that  I  receive  a  letter  that  so 
moves  me  that  I  am  jolted  from  any 
emotional  callousness  which  may  have 
developed.  Such  was  the  case  with  a 
letter  I  received  the  other  day  from  a 
dedicated  Oregon  schoolteacher.  In 
this  letter  she  unfolded  a  horrifying 
story  of  a  first  grade  student  who  had 
been  subjected  to  gross  sexual  abuse. 
So  severe  was  the  abuse  that  the  girl 
continues  to  suffer  severe  physical  and 
emotional  disorders.  To  compound  the 
tragedy  of  the  story,  those  responsible 
for  these  heinous  acts  of  abuse  will 
not  be  brought  to  justice  because  of 
the  complex  legal  questions  which  sur- 
round the  prosecution  of  child  abus- 
ers. 

I  commend  the  commitment  and 
dedication  of  this  schoolteacher.  Her 
frustration  Is  certainly  shared  by  all  of 
us  Involved  In  attempting  to  address 
the  disturbing  and  difficult  issue  of 
child  abuse.  Although  laws  to  protect 
children  from  abuse  and  to  facilitate 
the  prosecution  of  child  abusers  fall 
primarily  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States.  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  help  facilitate  the  development  of 
State  programs  and  the  dissemination 
of  Information  related  to  this  critical 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  It  provides  a 
powerful  reminder  to  us  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  ill-treatment  which  thousands 
of  helpless  children  are  subjected  to 
dally.  Because  the  prosecution  of  the 
offender  did  not  result  in  a  conviction, 
I  have  redacted  from  the  letter  refer- 
ences which  could  Indentlfy  the  ac- 
cused offender. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    In    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

October  12.  1985. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  am  a  special 
education  teacher  with  the  Portland  Public 
School  district,  and  currently  teach  a  class- 
room for  seriously  learning  disabled  or  edu- 
cable  mentally  retarded  children  aged  six  to 
eight.  As  a  teacher  I  am  responsible  for  ob- 
serving and  notifying  the  authorities  should 
I  suspect  child  abuse.  It  is  this  responsibility 
that  has  led  me  to  feel  extreme  concern, 
frustration,  and  has  led  me  to  write  this 
letter  (my  first  such  letter  to  any  Congres- 
sional office  holder.)  I  respect  your  Integri- 


ty, humanity,  and  ability  to  express  your 
concerns  and  now  ask  you  to  consider  the 
following  situation. 

In  September.  1984  a  student  entered  my 
classroom  as  a  first  grader.  She  had  been 
identified  as  severely  language  impaired, 
was  a  significant  behavior  problem  within 
the  classroom  environment,  demonstrated 
extreme  delays  in  acquisition  of  basic  readi- 
ness skills,  and  was  obviously  a  very  upset 
little  girl.  For  purposes  of  this  letter  I  will 
call  her  Mary,  although  this  is  not  her  true 
name. 

By  the  end  of  two  weeks  in  my  classroom  I 
began  to  suspect  that  Mary  was  under  some 
emotional  stress  from  the  home  environ- 
ment, although  at  that  lime  I  could  not 
identify  the  source  of  the  problem.  She 
began  to  tell  anyone  who  would  listen  that 
■I  love  my  daddy  and  he  loves  me.  He  kisses 
me  and  I  kiss  him."  Those  statements  taken 
at  face  value  would  be  acceptable,  but 
within  the  context  of  this  child's  behavior 
and  other  statements  she  was  making  I 
began  to  suspect  some  form  of  sexual  abuse. 
As  the  months  progressed  I  continued  to  be 
on  the  alert  for  signs  of  abuse,  and  then  in 
January.  1985.  Mary  told  me  that  an  elderly 
neighbor  man  was  "doing  bad  touching  on 
me."  She  went  on  to  describe  events  In 
which  this  70  year  old  man  was  using  Mary 
for  sexual  touching  when  her  parents  were 
out  of  the  home.  I  reported  this  to  the 
school  principal  and  together  we  contacted 
the  police.  The  parents  were  contacted, 
denied  all  knowledge,  defended  the  elderly 
man's  innocence,  and  later  took  the  same 
man  into  their  home  as  a  resident.  Mary 
continued  to  live  in  the  home,  and  was  quite 
upset  when  the  older  man  moved  in.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  man  since  died. 

In  March.  1985.  Mary  began  to  lose  con- 
trol of  her  bowels,  having  frequent  and  em- 
barrassing "accidents"  in  the  classroom. 
This  had  not  been  a  problem  before  March. 
As  she  often  was  sent  to  school  without  un- 
derclothes this  was  even  more  of  a  problem. 
When  I  contacted  her  parents  regarding  the 
need  to  come  and  get  her  so  she  could  go 
home  and  clean  up  her  mother  became  irate 
and  explained  that  she  knew  we  just  didn't 
want  to  teach  Mary,  thus  we  let  these 
things  happen.  I  hope  you  can  appreciate 
the  difficult  position  this  placed  me  in.  I 
cared  very  much  for  this  child.  The  school 
district  finally  decided  that,  in  view  of 
Mary's  significant  behavior  problems,  ex- 
treme need  for  one-to-one  instruction,  and 
the  fact  that  my  classroom  contained  sever- 
al other  "hard  to  teach  "  students,  Mary 
would  have  her  own  one-to-one  teaclier's 
aide  full-time  each  day.  This  began  in  the 
first  week  of  April. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  Mary's  new 
aide  started  work  Mary  became  frightened 
while  on  the  bus-ride  home  after  school. 
Act  bus  driver  noticed  her  fear  and  asked  if 
:ihe  could  help.  Mary  said  she  did  not  want 
to  go  home,  daddy  was  angry.  It  later 
turned  out  that  daddy  was,  in  fact,  very 
upset  when  the  driver  drove  up  in  front  of 
Mary's  house,  and  the  driver  felt  very  deep 
concern  about  leaving  Mary  with  him  that 
afternoon.  The  following  morning  Mary  ar- 
rived at  school  quite  UF>set,  and  when  I 
asked  her  if  I  could  help  she  obviously 
needed  to  talk,  so  we  went  Into  a  private 
room  and  Mary  unfolded  a  story  of  sexual 
abuse  Involving  her  father.  She  indicated 
that  her  mother  knew  of  the  fathers  acta, 
but  couldn't  make  him  slop.  Again  the 
police  were  called,  this  time  resulting  in 
Mary's  removal  from  the  home,  with  place- 
ment In  foster  care. 
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Mary  returned  to  my  classroom  about  two 
weeks  later  and  was  noticeably  calmer, 
better  able  to  learn,  and  obviously  happier. 
She  did  not  discuss  the  problems  she  had 
endured  at  first,  but  as  she  became  more 
secure  in  her  new  home  environment  she 
began  to  spontaneously  come  to  me  with 
more  and  more  information  that  indicated 
the  lengths  to  which  her  father  had  gone  in 
sexually  abusing  his  daughter.  She  had  de- 
cided, apparently,  that  I  was  her  confidant 
and  would  only  tell  these  things  to  me.  al- 
though she  did  so  in  front  of  several  other 
people,  including  the  Children's  Services 
caseworker.  Between  late  April  and  mid- 
June  Mary  revealed  that  her  father  had  en- 
gaged in  oral  and  anal  penetration  (which 
explained  the  onset  of  loss  of  bowel  control 
due  to  anal  damage),  frequent  inappropriate 
touching,  and  forcing  her  to  reciprocate. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  girl  is  seven  years 
old,  somewhat  limited  intellectually,  and  by 
this  time  quite  emotionally  upset.  She  de- 
scribed times  when  she  asked  daddy  to  stop, 
told  me  she  was  crying  because  it  hurt,  and 
he  told  her  that  he  could  do  it  if  he  wanted 
to.  Mary  was  unprotected  by  her  mother 
who  knew  of  the  incidents. 

After  Mary  was  removed  from  the  home 
and  finished  school  last  year  in  my  class, 
she  was  placed  in  residential  center  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children,  where  she  re- 
mains. She  continues  to  be  unable  to  control 
her  Ixjwels  due  to  the  damage  done  by  fa- 
ther's penetration.  Following  further  diag- 
nosis and  assessment  she  has  been  identified 
as  "seriously  emotionally  disturbed"  per  PL 
94-142. 

The  Multnomah  County  District  Attor- 
ney's office  initiated  felony  proceedings 
against  Mary's  father,  and  I  received  a  sub- 
peona  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.  By 
this  time  I  was  feeling  relief  that  Mary  was 
receiving  help,  was  no  longer  with  her  par- 
ents, and  that  her  father  would  face  pros- 
ecution for  his  acts.  Now  I  find  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Mary's  father  will  not  t)e  held 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  his  daugh- 
ter's physical  and  mental  health  under  a 
new  Supreme  Court  ruling  requiring  the 
child's  testimony.  Apparently  my  testimony 
and  the  testimony  of  others  to  whom  Mary 
revealed  her  plight  is  "hearsay"  and  thus 
not  of  sufficient  weight  to  convict  this  man. 
His  case  was  dismissed.  He  is  right— he  can 
do  whatever  he  wants  to  Mary  and  no  one 
will  l>e  able  to  stop  him.  Granted  she  no 
longer  resides  in  the  home  (although  there 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  removal 
will  t)e  long  term— Children's  Services  Divi- 
sion will  be  the  sole  determiner),  but  she  en- 
dured indignities  even  the  strongest  adult 
would  find  impossible  to  live  with,  she  must 
continue  to  live  with  the  embarrassment  of 
losing  control  of  her  bowels,  and  she  can 
never  forget  the  emotional  trauma  she  en- 
dured month  after  month  at  the  hands  of 
her  father. 

I  will  admit  to  some  emotional  Involve- 
ment in  this  case,  as  I  care  for  each  of  my 
students  very  much,  and  had  to  endure  a 
degree  of  emotional  stress  as  Mary's  teach- 
er. I  knew  what  was  happening  almost  from 
the  start,  but  was  powerless  to  help  until 
she  felt  comfortable  enough  to  confide  In 
me.  When  she  did  tell  me  of  her  plight  I 
sought  help,  first  in  January  to  no  avail. 
and  then  in  April  was  successful  In  getting 
Mary  into  a  new  living  environment.  It  is 
difficult  to  live  dally  with  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  sending  a  child  home  to  abuse. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  sit  with  a  child  in  such 
pain  and  listen  to  her  explain  how  her 
father  performed  his  sexual  acts  and  remain 


calm  and  comforting,  instead  of  becoming 
angry.  The  anger  is  there,  but  suppressing  it 
only  adds  to  the  stress. 

On  Thursday  when  I  learned  that  my  tes- 
timony would  not  be  needed  because  Mary 
was  unable,  due  to  her  emotional  problems, 
to  testify,  and  that  Mary's  father  had  not 
been  held  accountable  for  his  actions.  1  de- 
cided to  ask  you  to  help.  I  realize  that  you 
are  unable  to  do  anything  at>out  this  par- 
ticular case,  but  this  should  not  be  allowed 
to  happen  again.  Isn't  there  any  way  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  help 
these  children?  Teachers  are  required  to  ob- 
serve and  report  suspicions  of  abuse,  and  yet 
little  or  nothing  happens  when  we  do.  Mary 
was  removed  from  her  home,  but  so  late  in 
her  experiences  that  she  will  not  easily  re- 
cover from  the  trauma.  Teachers  are  with 
the  child  six  hours  or  more  each  day. 
become  their  confidant,  are  often  their  sole 
source  of  help  and  support  during  such  a 
crisis  in  the  child's  life.  I  would  ask  that 
something  l)e  done  to  allow  a  teacher's  testi- 
mony to  carry  the  weight  it  deserves  to  help 
protect  the  child,  and  later  to  make  the  per- 
petrators of  such  acts  pay  a  penalty  for 
their  behaviors. 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter  as 
I  realize  you  are  extremely  busy,  however.  I 
feel  so  many  things  right  now.  ranging  from 
compassion  and  affection  for  Mary  and  her 
plight  to  frustration  and  anger  that  her 
father  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  his 
acts.  He  is  free  to  live  his  life  while  Mary  Is 
in  an  emotional  trap  which  may  never  be 
sprung.  As  responsible  adults  it  is  our  duty 
to  assist  these  children  more  than  we  do  at 
this  point  in  time,  and  it  is  our  further  duty 
to  hold  those  who  damage  children  respon- 
sible for  the  pain  and  damage  they  cause. 

I  ask  that  you  consider  some  sort  of  legis- 
lation that  would  elevate  the  testimony  of 
responsible  adults  (especially  teachers)  in  a 
child's  life  so  that  the  child  is  not  placed  in 
the  position  of  having  to  face  her  father  in 
court,  telling  strangers  of  her  indignities 
and  pain,  and  without  this  nothing  happens 
to  the  abusers  of  the  child.  When  the 
Deputy  District  Attorney  told  me  that  the 
facts  in  this  case  made  her  "sick  inside"  and 
when  the  investigator  for  the  Public  De- 
fender's Office  told  me  that  he  was  appalled 
by  this  case  as  both  a  parent  and  an  investi- 
gator I  realized  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
outrage  that  Mary's  father  is  freed  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  now  I  hope  you  can  help. 
You  are  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  we 
are  obviously  able  to  do.  Please  make  our 
frustration  yours. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation of  this  matter.  I  feel  relieved  to  be 
able  to  share  my  concerns  with  someone  of 
dignity  and  humanity.  Whatever  you  can  do 
will  be  appreciated. 


IMMUNIZE  THE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  world's  leaders  congregated  last 
week  in  New  York  to  commemorate 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Secretary  General.  Perez 
de  Cuellar,  chose  the  occasion  to  give 
a  much  needed  boost  to  the  U.N.'s 
campaign  to  get  every  member  state  to 
immunize  all  its  children  against  some 
of  the  world's  most  deadly  diseases  by 
1990. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  recent  Washington 
Post  editorial  commending  this  vital 


work  of  the  United  Nations.  While  sev- 
eral organizations  such  as  the  World 
Health  Organizations,  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund,  and  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  have 
already  done  excellent  work  in  pro- 
moting continuing  health  care  for 
people  most  in  need  of  it.  much  re- 
mairis  to  be  done  in  coordinating  the 
vaccines,  trained  personnel  and  the 
local  networks  of  primary  health  care. 

The  editorial  makes  the  essential 
point  that  the  responsibility  for  caring 
for  the  poor,  and  especially  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  also  falls  on 
those  international  financial  institu- 
tions involved  in  promoting  the  belt- 
tightening  measures  for  many  of  the 
debt-ridden  countries. 

The  International  Monetary  Pund.  the 
World  Bank,  and  other  funding  sources 
must  do  their  part  to  ensure  that  crucial  fi- 
nancial adjustments  are  not  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor. 

As  these  financial  institutions  grap- 
ple with  the  massive  foreign  debt 
problems  of  the  recipient  countries  of 
their  aid.  I  urge  them  to  monitor 
closely  the  minimal  levels  of  health 
and  nutrition  of  the  poor.  The  burden 
of  economic  adjustment  must  not  fall 
on  those  least  able  to  endure  such 
hardship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  23.  1985] 
Immunize  the  Children 

It's  always  being  said  about  the  United 
Nations  that,  however  vexing  its  political 
forums,  the  specialized  agencies  do  vital 
work.  It's  often  true,  and  some  of  that  work 
comes  into  deserved  focus  Thursday.  As 
part  of  the  world  organization's  40th  anni- 
versary, the  secretary  general  has  arranged 
to  have  the  General  Assembly  give  a  cere- 
monial Ijoost  to  the  campaign  to  gel  every 
member  state  to  immunize  all  its  children 
against  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  poliomyeli- 
tis, whooping  cough,  measles  and  tetanus  by 
1990.  The  six  diseases  are  estimated  to  take 
millions  of  lives  a  year,  and  they  hover  over 
families  in  the  Third  World  like  a  dark 
cloud. 

The  startling  thing  about  the  Immuniza- 
tion campaign,  launched  in  1974.  is  how 
quickly  it  has  become  feasible  to  end  a 
scourge  that  has  marked  the  whole  of  man's 
recorded  history.  Just  in  the  last  few  years 
the  requisite  medical,  informational  and  or- 
ganizational resources  have  l)ecome  widely 
enough  available  to  make  possible  the  provi- 
sion of  life-saving  services  to  people  and  to 
sectors  of  society  who  never  previously 
thought  to  expect  them. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  both  to  spread  an 
awareness  among  parents  that  their  chil- 
dren can  be  saved  and  to  put  together  the 
vaccines,  trained  personnel  and  the  local 
networks  of  primary  health  care.  Much  is 
being  done,  however,  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  and  such  regional  twdies  as  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization,  by 
public  authorities  drawn  by  the  political 
benefits  as  well  as  the  social  benefits  of 
caring  for  their  people  (EI  Salvador  broke 
off  its  war  for  three  days  earlier  this  year  to 
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let  the  children  be  immunized),  and  by  the 
providers  of  the  funds.  Up  front  is  the  im- 
munization of  children.  Behind  is  the  strate- 
gy of  using  that  popular  cause  as  the  peg  on 
which  to  organize  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing health  care  for  people  who  have  not 
had  it. 

Inevitably,  the  poorer  and  more  debt- 
ridden  countries  face  special  difficulties  in 
applying  their  scarce  energies  and  foreign 
exchange  to  a  program  whose  principal  ben- 
efits flow  to  people  with  little  political 
power.  The  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  World  Bank  and  other  funding  sources 
must  do  their  part  to  ensure  that  crucial  fi- 
nancial adjustments  are  not  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor.  Horn-tooting  sessions  like 
the  one  planned  tomorrow  at  the  U.N.  can 
help  toughen  up  the  politicians  who  are  on 
the  front  line. 


S.  477-CONSUMER  RAIL  EQUITY 
ACT 

ORDER  rOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  star  print  of 
S.  477  to  reflect  certain  changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  been  concerned  for  a  long  time 
about  the  implementation  of  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  We  have  heard  in- 
numerable complaints  from  our  con- 
stituents that  the  Commission  is  not 
protecting  captive  shippers  against  un- 
reasonably high  rail  rates  and  is  not 
assuring  maximum  competition  be- 
tween the  railroads. 

A  year  or  so  ago.  I  held  a  hearing  in 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  which  it  was  revealed  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  not  even  met  together 
for  18  months.  They  did  all  their 
voting  by  memorandum.  Perhaps, 
most  compelling  of  all.  the  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  principles  for  imple- 
menting the  Staggers  Rail  Act  under 
which  the  Commission  has  yet  to  find 
a  major  railroad  to  be  financially 
healthy  and  under  which  no  captive 
snipper  rate  has  been  ordered  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  Commission.  I  certainly 
agree  with  my  constituents  when  they 
complain  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  not  implement- 
ed the  Staggers  Act  in  the  balanced 
fashion  intended  by  Congress. 

On  February  20.  1985.  I  introduced 
the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act.  S.  477. 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Long. 
Senator  Stevens.  Senator  Ford.  Sen- 
ator DeConcini,  Senator  Johnston, 
Senator  Melcher,  Senator  Gore,  and 
Senator  Bentsen.  In  the  months  since 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation,  we 
have  been  joined  in  our  cosponsorship 
by  our  colleagues.  Senators  Simpson, 
BoREN.  Exon.  and  Rockefeller. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  cosponsors  of  S. 
477,  I  am  today  introducing  text  for 
the  bill  that  will  henceforth  embody 
the  substance  of  this  proposed  legisla- 


tion. We  are  making  these  changes  in 
our  bill  to  simplify  and  clarify  certain 
provisions  of  our  legislation  and  to  re- 
flect the  one  positive  action  taken  by 
the  Commission  since  February  20. 

The  new  text  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  makes  three  changes  in  the 
introduced  version  of  the  Consumer 
Rail  Equity  Act.  First,  we  are  modify- 
ing the  revenue  adequacy  test  that 
would  be  applied  by  the  ICC  to  the 
railroads  to  assure  that  the  new  test 
will  be  the  test  that  public  service 
commissions  apply  to  investor-owned 
utilities.  Second,  we  are  changing  the 
market  dominance  provisions  of  our 
introduced  legislation  to  codify  the 
market  dominance  rule  adopted  by  the 
Commission  on  July  31.  1985.  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  between  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  Institute  and  the  Ass(x;ia- 
tion  of  American  Railroads.  Third,  we 
are  changing  the  rate  reasonableness 
test  we  provided  in  our  original  legisla- 
tion to  simply  reject  the  rate  reason- 
ableness test  adopted  on  September  3. 
1985,  in  the  Coal  Rate  Guidelines  and 
to  direct  the  Commission  to  start  over 
again  in  this  area. 

The  concept  of  revenue  adequacy  is 
extremely  important  in  the  regulation 
of  captive  shipper  rates.  One  goal  of 
the  Staggers  Act  is  to  assist  railroads 
to  achieve  revenue  adequacy  or.  to  use 
words  more  familiar  to  most  of  us.  to 
achieve  financial  health,  the  Commis- 
sion has  indicated  consistently  that 
those  railroads  that  are  revenue  inad- 
equate will  be  allowed  to  charge  cap- 
tive shippers  higher  rates  until  reve- 
nue adequacy  is  achieved.  The  Com- 
mission has  never,  since  1980,  deter- 
mined a  major  railroad  to  be  revenue 
adequate. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  railroad  system  like  the  Norfolk 
Southern  can  be  financially  healthy 
when  it  comes  to  buying  Conrail.  but 
financially  unhealthy  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  captive  shipper  rates. 
While  Norfolk  Southern  is  a  holding 
company,  its  1984  annual  report  shows 
that  90  percent  of  its  pretax  income 
comes  from  its  two  railroad  operating 
companies,  both  of  which  are  consid- 
ered to  be  revenue  inadequate  by  the 
ICC. 

We  believe  it  is  fair  to  apply  to  the 
railroads  the  same  revenue  adequacy 
test  that  is  applied  to  investor-owned 
utilities  by  the  public  service  commis- 
sions of  America.  If  the  railroads  are 
revenue  inadequate  imder  that  test, 
then  so  be  it.  However,  if  they  are  rev- 
enue adequate  under  that  test,  then 
the  ICC  should  assure  more  moderate 
rates  for  the  railroad's  captive  ship- 
pers. 

The  concept  of  market  dominance  is 
also  important  in  the  regulation  of 
captive  shipper  rates.  The  Staggers 
Act  provides  that  the  Commission  has 
no  jurisdiction  to  decide  if  a  rate  is  un- 
reasonable unless  the  shipper  first 
proves  that  it  is  a  captive  shipper. 


Captive  shippers  are  those  shippers 
that  are  paying  rates  over  a  certain  ju- 
risdictional threshold  and  who  are 
subject  to  "market  dominance.  "  When 
the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  was  in- 
troduced, the  ICC  test  for  market 
dominance  was  the  absence  of  trans- 
portation options,  the  absence  of  a 
product  alternative  and  the  absence  of 
any  geographic  alternatives.  Under 
t'ae  ICC  rules,  the  captive  shipper  was 
forced  to  prove  all  of  these  elements. 
Not  only  did  captive  shippers  believe 
that  proving  the  absence  of  product 
and  geographic  competition  was 
unfair,  the  burden  of  proving  these 
negatives  was  enormous. 

On  July  31,  1985,  the  Commission 
adopted  a  new  market  dominance  rule 
that  provides  that  shippers  must  pro- 
vide that  they  have  no  transportation 
alternatives,  but  the  railroads  must 
then  prove  that  product  or  geographic 
alternatives  are  available  to  the  ship- 
per. In  addition,  for  the  first  time,  the 
ICC  stated  that  it  would  determine 
the  captivity  of  the  originator  of  the 
shipment  as  well  as  the  captivity  of 
the  receiver  of  the  shipment. 

The  text  we  submit  today  will  codify 
this  July  31  rule  and  will  clarify  that 
when  the  originator's  captivity  is  de- 
termined, the  possibility  of  product  or 
geographic  alternatives  will  not  be 
considered.  As  a  practical  matter,  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  consider 
such  alternatives  anyway.  While  we 
would  have  prefered  the  consideration 
of  transportation  alternatives  only, 
the  ICC's  July  31  rule  is  consistent 
with  the  resolution  that  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  and  nine  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  cosponsored  in  June  1984. 
Therefore,  we  have  decided  to  modify 
our  legislation  to  be  consistent  with 
this  provision  of  the  Danforth  resolu- 
tion and  the  action  of  the  Commission 
on  July  31. 

Finally,  once  a  shipper  proves  that 
he  is  a  captive  shipper,  then  the  Com- 
mission is  under  an  affirmative  obliga- 
tion to  determine  that  the  rate  being 
charged  the  shipper  is  "reasonable." 
On  September  3.  1985.  the  ICC  adopt- 
ed a  rate  reasonableness  test  in  the 
Coal  Rate  Guidelines  decision.  The 
Commission  has  indicated  strongly 
that  this  or  a  similar  rate  reasonable- 
ness test  will  be  applied  to  all  captive 
commodities,  including  grain,  fertiliz- 
er, sugar,  com  syrup  and  other  com- 
modities that  are  extremely  important 
to  American  agriculture.  The  Commis- 
sion's rate  reasonableness  test  pro- 
vides that  a  rate  is  not  unreasonable 
unless  the  rate  exceeds  "stand  alone 
cost  "—the  cost  that  would  be  incurred 
if  a  group  of  shippers  built  and  operat- 
ed their  own  railroad  today  to  compete 
with  the  railroad  in  question.  The 
Commission  has  admitted  that  no 
other  regulatory  body  in  America  uses 
this   test.    Moreover,    the    burden   of 
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proving  what  this  hypothetical  rail- 
road would  cost  is  all  on  the  shipper. 

Knowledgeable  ICC  practitioners 
and  other  experts  have  informed  us 
that  only  the  largest  shippers  moving 
large  quantities  of  freight  annually 
over  very  densely  populated  rail  corri- 
dors would  have  any  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding under  the  "stand  alone  cost" 
test.  The  cost  of  putting  on  a  case  con- 
cerning stand  alone  cost  will  be  so 
high  that  small  shippers,  in  particular, 
will  have  no  opportunity  under  this 
test  to  show  that  the  rate  they  are 
being  charged  are  unreasonable.  The 
amendment  we  are  introducing  today 
directs  the  Commission  to  adopt  a  new 
rate  reasonableness  test  within  a  year 
following  the  enactment  of  this  act 
and  directs  that  the  test  consider  the 
revenue  needs  of  the  railroads,  the 
cost  of  the  railroad  to  provide  the 
haulage  in  question  and  other  relevant 
factors,  but  directs  finally  that  the 
test  adopted  by  the  Conunission 
cannot  be  "stand  alone  cost." 

Mr.  President,  our  text  retains  the 
other  provisions  of  the  original  Con- 
sumer Rail  Equity  Act,  including: 

Shifting  the  burden  of  proving  rate 
reasonableness  from  the  shipper  to 
the  railroads; 

Providing  that  the  rail  cost  adjust- 
ment factor  must  reflect  costs  and  pro- 
ductivity gains,  not  just  price  in- 
creases, and  must  operate  to  reduce 
tariffs  as  well  as  increase  tariffs  as  it 
does  currently: 

Amending  the  National  Rail  Trans- 
portation Policy  to  promote  the  com- 
petitiveness of  domestically  produced 
commodities: 

Constraining  the  Commission's  ex- 
emption authority  in  certain  circum- 
stances: 

Enhancing  the  availability  of  rail- 
road to  railroad  competition  for  ship- 
pers; 

Improving  the  record  on  which  the 
Commission  makes  abandonment  deci- 
sions; and 

Streamlining  procedures  respecting 
State  jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rail 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  will  begin  its 
second  series  of  oversight  hearings  on 
the  Staggers  Act  since  the  enactment 
of  this  landmark  legislation.  I  encour- 
age the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
to  move  past  its  oversight  hearings 
into  legislative  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, then  to  markup  and  floor  action 
this  Congress. 

The  captive  shippers  of  America 
have  waited  5  years  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  a  fair  axid  balanced  im- 
plementation of  the  act.  Yet.  the  Com- 
mission still  asks  for  more  time  to 
complete  its  work.  Meanwhile,  captive 
shippers  continue  to  pay  unreasonable 
rates.  We  enacted  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  only  4  years  after  we  enacted  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976.  More  than 


enough  time  has  passed  for  the  Com- 
mission to  implement  the  Staggers  Act 
in  a  balanced  fashion.  The  time  has 
come  for  this  Congress  to  redirect  the 
actions  of  the  Commission  in  order  to 
provide  the  protection  we  intended  for 
our  constituents  who  are  captive  to 
railroad  monopoly  pricing  power.  I 
might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
number  of  shippers  who  find  them- 
selves in  the  captive  shipper  category 
is  growing  as  the  railroads  continue  to 
consolidate,  merge,  and  acquire  each 
other  in  an  effort  to  increase  their  ef- 
ficiency and  market  power.     , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  legislation,  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  and  a  list  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  would  ask  further  that 
this  legislation  be  printed  for  and 
made  available  to  our  colleagues  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act— Section-by- 

Section  Analysis 

introduction  and  overview 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  is  a  mid- 
course  adjustment  in  the  operation  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
affirm the  balance  that  was  carefully  stuck 
in  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  between 
the  needs  of  large  and  small  railroads,  ship- 
pers, receivers  and  consumers,  while  pre- 
serving the  fundamental  structure  and  per- 
mises  of  the  current  law.  The  legislation's 
goal  is  to  continue  and  enhance  the  Stag- 
gers Act's  emphasis  on  permitting  competi- 
tive market  forces  to  govern  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  rail  freight  service  wherever 
possible,  while  providing  a  measure  of  prac- 
tical protection  for  those  shippers  who 
remain  subject  to  railroad  monopoly 
power— as  Congress  also  intended  in  enact- 
ing the  Staggers  .\ct. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  present  stat- 
utory threshold  for  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction  over  maximum  rail 
rates,  and  thus  does  not  seek  to  extend  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  any  rates  that  are  not 
subject  to  Commission  review  under  present 
law.  This  leglslution  does  not  extend  regula- 
tion to  rates  that  are  below  the  Commis- 
sion's present  Jurisdictional  threshold  and 
continues  the  deregulation  of  contract  rates 
that  was  established  by  the  Staggers  Act. 

The  most  significant  changes  from 
present  Conunission  practice  and  law  that 
are  proposed  in  the  bill  include  a  more  real- 
istic test  of  railroad  revenue  adequacy  than 
the  test  being  employed  by  the  Commission, 
the  codification  and  clarification  of  the 
Commission's  July  31st  market  dominance 
test,  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof  with 
respect  to  rale  reasonableness  from  the  cap- 
tive shipper  to  the  railroad,  and  directing 
the  Conunission  to  adopt  a  rate  reasonable- 
ness test  that  will  assure  that  those  ship- 
pers, receivers  and  consumers  who  must 
bear  most  of  the  burden  of  helping  the  rail- 
roads achieve  revenue  adequacy  are  treated 
equitably. 

The  bill  also  enhances  the  availability  of 
competitive  rail  opportunities  for  shippers 
and  receivers,  and  makes  several  procedural 
improvements,  including  improvements  In 
abandonment  proceedings  and  the  stand&rd 


for  ICC  review  of  State  commission  rulings 
on  intrastate  rail  rates.  Finally,  the  bill  as- 
sures that  the  national  rail  transportation 
policy  which  is  embodied  in  the  Staggers 
Act  is  consistent  with  other  national  goals 
of  assuring  competitive  transportation  rales 
for  domestic  commodities. 

Section  1— Short  Title 

This  section  provides  thai  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act." 
Section  2— Purpose 

This  section  reaffirms  the  goals  of  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (the  4R  Act)  and  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980.  and  declares  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  this  bill  shall  assure 
that  the  previous  two  Acts  are  administered 
in  a  balanced  manner  that  both  provides 
adequate  protection  for  those  subject  to 
railroad  monopoly  pricing  power  and  maxi- 
mizes the  opportunities  for  Intramodal  com- 
petition. 

Section  3— Market  Dominance 

Under  the  Staggers  Act.  the  ICC  has  Juris- 
diction to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
only  those  rates  that  are  charged  to  "cap- 
tive shippers".  The  act  defines  a  •'captive 
shipper"  as  a  shipper  that  (1)  Is  paying  a 
rate  that  exceeds  the  Jurisdictional  thresh- 
old established  in  the  Act  and  (2)  is  subject 
to  railroad  "market  dominance". 

On  July  31,  1985.  the  Commission  adopted 
a  new  "market  dominance"  test  under 
which  the  shipper  must  prove  that  it  has  no 
transportation  alternatives,  but  the  railroad 
could  allege  and  prove  that  the  shipper  has 
a  "product"  or  "geographic"  alternative. 
These  "product"  alternatives  might  be  the 
use  of  fuel  oil  instead  of  coal  In  the  case  of  a 
utility  or  one  type  of  grain  instead  of  a 
second  type  of  grain  in  the  case  of  a  bakery 
or  feed  lot.  These  "geographic"  alternatives 
might  be  Pennsylvania  coal  instead  of  West 
Virginia  coal  or  eastern  coal  instead  of  west- 
ern coal  in  the  case  of  a  utility,  or  midwest- 
em  grain  instead  of  North  Dakota  grain  In 
the  case  of  a  bakery  or  feed  lot.  Shifting  the 
burden  of  proving  the  existence  of  "prod- 
uct" and  '"geographic"  competition  is  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  Commission's 
market  dominance  test.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  In  codifying  this  improvement, 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute intends  that  the  railroad  bear  the 
burden  of  proving  not  Just  that  product  or 
geographic  competition  exists,  but  also  that 
such  competition  effectively  constrains  the 
railroad's  ability  to  charge  high  rates. 

Second,  the  Commission  for  the  first  time, 
on  July  31st,  stated  that  It  would  analyze 
the  captivity  at  the  origin  of  the  shipment 
as  well  as  the  captivity  at  the  destination  of 
the  shipment.  This  is  also  a  substantial  im- 
provement over  prior  Commission  action. 
Previously,  a  country  grain  elevator  or  a 
coal  mine  could  be  completely  captive,  but 
be  denied  access  to  the  Commission  l>ecause 
the  ICC  focused  only  on  captivity  at  the 
destination.  This  bill  will  clarify  the  unset- 
tled point  In  the  July  31st  ruling  concerning 
whether  the  ICC  would  consider  "product" 
and  'geographic'"  competition  at  the  origin. 
Applying  these  concepts  to  an  originating 
coal  mine,  grain  elevator  or  manufacturing 
facility  would  be  inappropriate.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute provides  that  "product"  and  "geo- 
graphic" competition  will  not  be  considered 
In  determining  captivity  at  the  origin. 
Section  4— Rate  Reasonableness 

A  preslstent  complaint  at>out  the  present 
administration  and  interpretation  of  the  law 
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has  been  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's standard  for  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  rate  that  is  being  charged  a 
captive  shipper.  The  Commission  has  em- 
braced a  philosophy  of  maximum  rate  rea- 
sonableness based  almost  entirely  on 
demand  for  rail  freight  service,  rendering 
the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  providing  the 
transportation  nearly  irrelevant  as  a  rate- 
making  consideration.  No  other  regulated 
industry  enjoys  such  freedom  from  cost 
scrutiny.  In  almost  all  other  instances  in 
which  a  company  possesses  monopoly 
power— and  Congress  recognized  in  the 
Staggers  Act  that  railroads  continue  to  pos- 
sess monopoly  power  with  regard  to  captive 
shippers— some  consideration  of  cost  is  in- 
cluded in  the  disciplining  of  abuses  of  that 
monopoly  power. 

The  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, will  not  impose  utility-type  rate  of 
return-based  regulation  upon  market  domi- 
nant carriers.  The  conclusive  presumption 
that  no  market  dominance  can  be  found  for 
a  rate  yielding  revenues  between  170  and 
180  percent  of  variable  cost,  which  pre- 
cludes the  Commission  from  even  entertain- 
ing a  complaint  about  a  rate  below  that 
level,  represents  a  fundamental  policy  Judg- 
ment of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  that  some 
shippers  and  receivers  will  be  required  to 
pay  a  greater  share  of  the  revenues  needed 
to  develop  and  sustain  a  sound  national  rail 
transportation  system. 

This  bill  does  not  revisit  that  policy  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress.  This  legislation  does 
not  quarrel  with  the  Jurisdictional  thresh- 
old of  the  Staggers  Act  or  with  the  Judge- 
ment that  some  shippers  and  receivers,  and 
by  extension  some  consumers,  should  pay 
more  than  others  for  rail  transportation. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  does,  however,  alter  the 
method  by  which  the  Commission  has  been 
reviewing  the  reasonableness  of  rates  of  car- 
riers possessing  monopoly  power.  The  Con- 
sumer Rail  Equity  Act  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  careful  attention  to  the  rail- 
roads' costs  and  revenue  needs. 

On  September  3.  1985,  the  ICC  adopted 
the  Coal  Rate  Guidelines  which  contain  the 
rate  reasonableness  standards  for  captive 
coal.  The  Commission  has  indicated  strong- 
ly in  several  pending  cases  that  all  or  part 
of  the  coal  rate  guidelines  will  apply  to 
other  captive  commodities,  including:  alumi- 
num (AJiaconda  v.  Burlington  Northern, 
Docket  37550  and  other  cases),  wheat  and 
barley  (McCarty  Farms  v.  Burlington 
Northern.  Docket  37809).  phosphates  (Mobil 
Chemical  v.  Seaboard  Coast  Line.  Docket 
37583  and  other  cases),  soda  ash  (Allied 
Chemical  v.  Ann  Arbor.  Docket  38412S). 
sugar  (Amstar  v.  Alabama  Great  Southern, 
Docket  37478).  clay  (International  Minerals 
&  Chemicals  v.  Burlington  Northern. 
Docket  38084).  pulpwood  and  wood  chips 
(Consolidated  Papers  v.  Chicago  &  North 
Western.  Docket  37626).  magnesium  ingots 
(Aluminum  Co.  of  America  v.  Burlington 
Northern.  Docket  37699),  and  spent  nuclear 
fuel  (United  States  Department  of  Energy  v. 
Aberdeen  &  Rockflsh,  Docket  38376  and 
other  cases). 

In  the  pending  ICC  proceeding  McCarty 
Farms.  Inc.  v.  Burlington  Northern  Inc. 
(Docket  Nos,  37809  and  37809  (Sub-No.  D), 
the  ICC  asked  for  comments  on  whether  it 
should  apply  the  coal  rate  guidelines  to  cap- 
tive grain.  On  November  10.  1983,  in  its 
answer.  Burlington  Northern  stated: 

There  is  no  conceptual  or  legal  justifica- 
tion for  regulating  market  dominant  coal 
traffic  differently  than  other  market  domi- 
nant traffic  under  the  statutory  scheme  of 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  Congress 
has  chosen  to  make  no  distinction  between 
maximum  rate  regulation  on  coal  as  com- 
pared with  grain,  as  it  has  done,  for  exam- 
ple with  recyclables.  Thus,  the  defendant 
sees  no  economic  or  legal  Justification  for 
finding  these  grain  rates  unreasonable. 

The  final  coal  rate  guidelines  provide 
three  alternative  "constraints"  for  captive 
coal  rates.  Under  all  three,  the  captive  ship- 
per has  the  burden  of  proof.  (A  fourth  "con- 
straint." phasing,  is  so  ill  defined  at  present 
as  to  be  of  little  practical  use.) 

First,  if  the  railroad  is  revenue  adequate, 
the  coal  transportation  rate  is  constrained 
in  some  unspecified  fashion.  However,  in 
light  of  the  ICC's  failure  to  reform  its  reve- 
nue adequacy  test,  this  type  of  constraint 
has  little  significance.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  the  ICC  has  indicated  that  this 
constraint— which  is  not  defined— will  apply 
only  after  the  rail  carrier  has  been  revenue 
adequate  for  several  years. 

Second,  according  to  the  ICC.  proof  that  a 
carrier's  revenue  inadequacy  is  due  entirely 
to  management  inefficiency  will  constrain 
the  rate.  This  Imposes  an  unprecedented 
burden  of  proof  on  the  shipper,  especially  in 
light  of  the  magnitude  of  overstatement  of 
revenue  need  built  into  the  ICC's  current 
revenue  adequacy  test.  Thus,  even  if  the 
ICC  keeps  its  promise  to  allow  adequate  dis- 
covery to  the  shipper,  it  is  still  unlikely  that 
shippers  will  attempt  this  approach  to  rate 
relief. 

Third,  the  new  guidelines  retain  "stand 
alone  cost"  as  an  upper  limit  on  rates.  Stand 
alone  cost  is  the  cost  to  a  shipper  or  group 
of  shippers  of  building  and  operating  their 
own  railroad  at  today's  prices.  In  other 
words,  if  a  shipper  thinks  the  quoted  rate  is 
unreasonably  high,  the  ICC  requires  the 
shipper  to  demonstrate  the  cost  to  build  and 
operate  a  substitute  transportation  facility 
at  current  prices.  While  the  Commission  ap- 
pears to  have  clarified  some  ambiguities  in 
its  initial  proposal,  many  important  ques- 
tions concerning  the  application  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  stand  alone  cost  constraint 
are  left  unanswered. 

No  matter  how  these  questions  are  re- 
solved, however,  two  things  are  clear.  First, 
only  a  very  few  shippers  will  ever  be  able  to 
afford  to  attempt  the  application  of  stand 
alone  cost.  Second,  even  for  those  few  who 
can  afford  it,  only  those  who  are  moving 
tremendous  volumes  of  traffic  over  densely 
traveled  rail  corridors  will  have  any  hope  of 
success.  In  short,  the  Commission's  final 
coal  rate  guidelines  do  not  constitute  a  fair 
and  workable  standard  of  rate  reasonable- 
ness for  captive  coal  traffic  or  for  any  other 
commodity. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute provides  that  the  Commission,  within 
one  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 
must  adopt  a  rate  reasonableness  test  that 
applies  to  all  captive  commodities  (except 
recyclables  that  are  subject  to  a  statutory 
rate  test).  The  new  test  must  consider, 
among  other  factors,  the  railroad's  need  for 
revenues,  the  relationship  of  the  rate  to  the 
railroad's  cost  of  providing  the  service  (in- 
cluding, where  relevant,  the  fact  that  the 
shipper  is  helping  to  relieve  the  railroad's 
cost  burden  by  supplying  cars,  paying  for 
loading  facilities  or  the  like),  and  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  railroad's  revenue 
needs  require  captive  shippers  to  pay  rates 
that  exceed  the  Jurisdictional  threshold. 
The  test  adopted  by  the  Commission 
cannot,  however,  be  "stand  alone  cost" 
which  was  adopted  in  the  September  3rd 
Coal  Rate  Guidelines.  The  amendment  in 


the  nature  of  a  substitute  also  requires  that 
the  Commission  affirmatively  inquire  Into 
and  make  affirmative  findings  respecting 
the  Long-Cannon  factors.  Thus,  the  Com- 
mission can  no  longer  avoid  Implementing 
the  factors,  either  by  suggesting  that  the 
complainant  has  to  show  that  the  railroad 
would  be  revenue  adequate  but  for  its  ineffi- 
ciencies before  a  rate  reduction  will  be  or- 
dered, or  by  ignoring  the  third  factor  alto- 
gether. 

Section  S— Amendments  to  Rail 
Transportation  Policy 
Tbe  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute expands  one  of  the  fifteen  national 
goals  to  be  achieved  in  the  Implementation 
of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980,  to  provide 
that  the  Conunission  must  consider  the 
competitive  positions  of  domestically  pro- 
duced coal  and  other  commodities.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
also  clarifies  another  of  the  national  goals 
to  ensure  that  rates  must  be  reasonable 
even  if  a  railroad  is  revenue  inadequate. 

Section  6—InJlation  Based  Rate 
Adjustments 
The  Rail  Cost  Adjustment  Factor  that  is 
caused  by  the  Commission  today  does  not 
reflect  cost  and  productivity  gains,  but  re- 
flects only  increases  in  the  prices  paid  by 
the  railroads  for  goods  and  services.  The 
index  operates  to  incretae  tariff  rates  when 
the  index  increases,  but  does  not  operate  to 
decrease  tariff  rates  when  the  index  de- 
creases. The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  will  require  the  index  to  reflect 
cost,  increases  In  actual  costs,  not  Just 
prices,  and  productivity  gains  and  will 
adjust  tariff  rates  down  when  the  index  de- 
clines as  well  as  up  when  the  index  in- 
creases. 

Section  7— Standards  and  Procedures  for 
Determining  Revenue  Adequacy 

A  critical  goal  of  both  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talization and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  and  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  was 
the  attainment,  by  our  nation's  railroads,  of 
"revenue  adequacy."  Section  10704  thus  di- 
rects the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  determine  regularly  which  carriers  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  revenues,  that  Is.  revenues 
that  are  sufficient  'under  honest,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  management."  to  recover 
operating  expenses,  including  depreciation 
and  the  replacement  of  obsolete  assets,  to- 
gether with  a  "reasonable  and  economic 
profit  or  return  (or  both)  on  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business." 

The  administrative  standard  now  used  to 
determine  whether  a  railroad  is  revenue 
adequate— the  current  cost  of  capital  meas- 
ured against  the  railroad's  investment 
base— does  not  realistically  measure  the 
true  financial  condition  of  a  railroad,  and 
tends  to  materially  understate  the  "adequa- 
cy" of  the  railroad's  revenues.  The  perhaps 
inevitable  result  is  that  the  Commission  cur- 
rently finds  all  major  railroads  to  be  reve- 
nue Inadequate,  Including  some  railroads 
which  by  other,  more  realistic  measures  and 
by  the  recent  acquisition  history  of  their 
holding  companies  appear  to  be  financially 
secure.  This  is  a  matter  of  substantial  con- 
cern to  captive  shippers  since  a  Judgment  of 
the  Congress  in  the  Staggers  Act  was  that  a 
railroad's  captive  traffic  must  make  the 
total  contribution  to  the  attairunent  of  reve- 
nue adquacy  that  a  railroad's  competitive 
traffic  cannot  realistically  make. 

Accordingly,  this  section  of  the  amended 
bill  seeks  to  asure  that  revenue  adequacy 
determinations    are    based    upon    realistic 
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measurements  of  a  railroad's  financial 
health.  This  very  well  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  Consumer  Rail 
'Equity  Act  because  this  analysis  will  deter- 
mine the  extra  burden  that  must  be  carried 
by  captive  shippers.  This  is  accomplished  by 
requiring  the  Commission  to  use  the  same 
kind  of  analysis  used  by  public  service  com- 
missions in  regulating  investor-owned  utih- 
ties. 

In  making  revenue  adequacy  determina- 
tiorw  and  appU-ing  them  in  administering 
the  law,  the  Commission  shall  identify  reve- 
nues, expenses  and  the  investment  base  rea- 
sonably related  to  providing  rail  service,  and 
place  railroads  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  industry  by  valuing  assets  at  original 
cost  reduced  by  straight  line  depreciation. 
In  determining  the  cost  of  capital,  the  Com- 
mission shall  use  actual  or  embedded  cost  of 
debt  (rather  than  the  present  practice  of 
using  current  cost  of  debt,  which  gives  a 
railroad  a  windfall  for  all  of  its  debt  for 
which  it  is  paying  less  than  the  current 
rate)  and  reasonable  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
equity,  based  on  the  kinds  of  measurements 
applied  by  public  service  commissions. 

The  revenue  adequacy  determination  is  to 
be  made  annually  and  shall  allow  for  ade- 
quate public  comment  on  the  nonproprie- 
tary information  submitted  by  the  railroads. 

The  first  two  Long-Cannon  factors  are  to 
be  applied  in  making  revenue  adequacy  de- 
terminations. If  a  railroad  is  pricing  an 
excess  of  its  traffic  inefficiently,  the  reve- 
nue shortfall  attributable  to  that  practice 
should  not  be  considered  in  deciding  wheth- 
er the  carrier  is  otherwise  revenue  adequate. 

These  broader  inquiries  do  not  dictate  any 
particular  outcome,  but  they  should  assist 
in  producing  more  complete  assessments  of 
revenue  adequacy. 

Finally,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its 
rate  reasonableness  proceedings,  the  reve- 
nue adequacy  determination  is  to  include  a 
specific  Commission  finding  on  the  extent 
of  revenues  required  to  achieve  or  maintain 
revenue  adequacy. 

Section  8—Exemptive  Authority 

The  Commission  is  directed  in  49  USC 
S  10505  to  pursue  exemptions  from  regula- 
tion where  the  regulation  is  not  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  transportation  policy  set 
out  in  section  10101a.  and  is  either  (a)  of 
limited  scope  or  (b>  no  longer  needed  to  pro- 
tect shippers  from  abuse  of  railroad  market 
power.  This  section  would  provide  that  an 
exemption  "may"  be  issued  if  the  Commis- 
sion finds  there  is  no  market  dominance 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  10709.  as 
amended  by  Section  3  of  the  bill)  over  the 
transportation  involved  in  the  exemption. 
This  section  also  provides  that  the  Con\mis- 
sion  should  consider  whether  persons  other 
than  shippers  (including  receivers  and  con- 
sumers) require  protection  from  abuse  of 
railroad  market  power  sufficiently  to  deny 
issuance  of  an  exemption. 

These  changes  are  intended  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  exemption  power  in  circum- 
stances where  competitive  forces  do  not 
exist  to  discipline  railroad  monopoly  power 
effectively. 
Section  9— Enhancement  of  Competition 

A  sound  national  rail  transportation 
system  involves  a  great  amount  of  interde- 


individual  rates  for  each  carrier's  share  of 
the  movement. 

In  many  major  metropolitan  are&s  or  ter- 
minal areas,  two  (or  more)  carriers  with 
long  haul  lines  into  the  area  can  serve  ship- 
pers on  each  other's  lines  if  they  agree  to 
allow  one  another  access  to  each  other's 
lines  in  the  area  of  if  one  carrier  otherwise 
agrees  to  act  as  a  switching  agent  for  the 
other  carrier.  Thus,  the  carriers  can  enter 
into  a  reciprocal  switching  agreement,  al- 
lowing mutual  access  to  each  other's  ship- 
pers, or  a  terminal  facilities  agreement, 
where  the  carriers  are  permitted  to  operate 
on  other  carriers'  lines  to  reach  shippers  lo- 
cated throughout  the  terminal  area. 

The  widest  possible  use  of  these  various 
inter-railroad  practices  is  essential  to  pro- 
viding shippers  and  receivers  with  competi- 
tive alternative.s  and  is  essential  to  the 
maintentmce  of  efficiency.  Current  law  con- 
tains several  provisions  to  assure  that  rail 
carriers  do  not  cancel  or  refuse  to  enter  into 
these  arrangements  for  anticompetitive  rea- 
sons. This  section  of  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equity  Act  would  strengthen  these  provi- 
sions. 

This  section  would  amend  49  USC  10705 
to  provide  that,  on  request  of  a  connecting 
railroad  or  a  shipper  or  receiver,  a  railroad 
shall  quote  a  competitive  joint  rate  or  pro- 
portional rate  if  interchange  of  the  traffic  is 
practicable.  The  quoted  rate  will  be  deemed 
conclusively  to  meet  the  "competitive" 
standard  if  the  carrier's  revenue  to  variable 
cost  ratio  for  the  quoted  rate  is  no  greater 
than  the  ratio  for  the  carriers  existing  joint 
rate  or  single  line  rate.  Neither  the  inten- 
tion nor  the  effect  will  be  to  force  any  carri- 
er to  carry  traffic  at  non-compensatory 
rates,  because  section  10705a  permits  a  car- 
rier to  unilaterally  cancel  or  surcharge  any 
non-compensatory  joint  rate.  Rather,  the 
intent  and  effect  will  be  to  assure  that  carri- 
ers do  not  use  pricing  techniques  such  as 
cancelling  a  joint  rate  or  refusing  to  quote  a 
joint  rate  to  close  off  a  competitive  alterna- 
tive to  the  shipper  or  receiver. 

This  section  would  also  modify  existing 
law  regarding  reciprocal  switching  and  use 
of  terminal  facilities.  The  Commission's  cur- 
rent discretion  to  order  such  arrangements 
is  changed  to  a  mandatory  direction  that 
the  Commission  shall  order  such  arrange- 
ments when  it  finds  they  would  be  either 
practicable  and  in  the  public  interest,  or 
necessary  to  provide  competitive  rail  service. 
The  effect  on  competition  should  be  salu- 
tary, giving  a  shipper  or  receiver  in  a  major 
metropolitan  or  terminal  area  the  option  of 
choosing  between  two  or  more  carriers  pro- 
viding line  haul  service. 

Section  10— Abandonment  Procedure 

A  railroad  line  (or  other  facility)  that  is 
proposed  to  be  abandoned  is  typically  a  line 
that  is  of  little  interest  to  the  abandoning 
carrier,  perhaps  because  the  line  is  not  prof- 
itable. However,  the  facility  to  be  aban- 
doned is  often  of  great  importance  to  the 
shippers  and  communities  served  by  the 
line.  Because  the  impact  on  a  community 
and  its  economy  can  be  devastating,  an 
abtindonment  decision  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

The  changes  in  this  section  make  no 
change  in  substantive  law.  The  railroad 
must  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  prov- 


pendence  among  carriers.  The  majority  of     ing  that  the  line  to  be  abandoned  in  ( 1 1  un 
rail  freight  shipments  travel  over  the  lines  .       -^  .-.  -•--.  ..        .-- -.^  . 

of  at  least  two  carriers,  and  thus  require 
some  interchange  of  switching  arrangement 
between  the  participating  carriers.  The  car- 
riers also  have  a  variety  of  methods  of  quot- 
ing one  single  rate— called  a  joint  rate,  with 


economic  and  (2)  that  the  abandonment  is 
in  the  public  interest.  This  section  is  intend- 
ed to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  most  accurate  record  on  which 
to  base  its  abandonment  decision,  consistent 
with  the  obvious  need  to  permit  railroads  to 


discontinue  service  expeditiously  on  truly 
money-losing  facilities  that  lack  commit- 
ment from  the  affected  communities. 

Three  procedural  changes  are  made.  First, 
in  order  to  clarify  the  abandonment  pro- 
ceedings are  not  to  be  instruments  in  a  war 
of  attrition,  a  railroad  must  wait  one  year 
after  denial  of  an  abandonment  application 
before  refiling  to  abandon  the  same  facility, 
unless  it  can  show  that  circumstances  have 
materially  changed  since  the  unsuccessful 
application  was  denied.  Second,  if  the  aban- 
donment is  contested,  the  Commission  must 
allow  a  hearing  on  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  on  community  or  rural 
development  (the  standard  set  by  current 
law)  in  one  or  more  of  the  communities  af- 
fected. The  Commission  may  contract  with 
outside  parties  to  preside  at  the  hearing, 
and  the  railroad  proposing  the  abandon- 
ment must  pay  the  expenses  of  the  hearing. 
Third,  the  financial  data  used  in  deciding 
whether  to  permit  the  abandonment  must 
be  based  on  the  revenues  from  and  cost  of 
operating  the  facility  at  issue,  rather  than 
system-wide  or  industry-wide  averages. 

Section  11— State  Authority 
This  section  will  streamline  procedures  re- 
specting State  jurisdiction  over  intrastate 
rail  transportation.  The  fundamental  goal 
of  present  law  is  unchanged:  a  state  commis- 
son  exercising  regulatory  jurisdiction  over 
intrastate  rail  transportation  pursuant  to 
state  law  must  do  so  consistently  with  the 
provisions  of  federal  law  governing  inter- 
state rail  transportation.  This  section  would 
simplify  the  achievement  of  this  goal  by 
eliminating  the  time-consuming  process  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  certifica- 
tion that  a  state's  law.  rules  and  practice  are 
consistent  with  the  federal  law.  Instead,  this 
section  eliminates  bureaucratic  delays  and 
protects  the  dignity  of  the  state  process  by 
relying  upon  ICC  review  of  state  decisions 
to  assure  uniformity  of  implementation. 
The  ICC's  review  is  limited  to  an  appellate 
function  analogous  to  that  of  a  court  re- 
viewing an  administrative  agency  decision 
under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  in- 
cluding a  provision  for  remand  of  any  Incon- 
sistent decision  to  the  state  agency.  The 
ICC  is  given  120  days  to  dispose  of  any 
appeal  from  a  state  agency  decision,  thus  as- 
suring prompt  and  effective  review. 

Section  12— Transitional  Provisions 
This  section  addresses  one  transitional 
issue.  Section  229  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
provides  that  any  rate  not  challenged 
within  180  days  after  enactment  of  the  Act. 
or  any  rate  so  challenged  and  found  by  the 
Commission  to  be  either  reasonable  or  not 
subject  to  market  dominance,  would  be 
deemed  forever  lawful  and  not  subject  to 
challenge.  Over  800  so-called  Section  229" 
challenges  were  filed,  very  few  if  any  of 
them  successfully,  and  some  rates  were  not 
challenged  because  they  were  covered  by  a 
contract  entered  into  or  in  effect  during  the 
180  day  period.  This  section  will  not  affect 
any  railroad  contract  covering  the  tariff  in 
question.  However,  many  of  these  contracts 
are  expiring  and,  under  present  law.  many 
of  these  tariffs  would  become  operative 
again.  Any  rate  not  challenged  under  sec- 
tion 229  because  of  a  contract  can  be  re- 
viewed under  this  bill's  standards.  The  con- 
tract itself  and  the  rates  under  the  contract 
are  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect:  only 
the  underlying  rate  which  will  apply  on  ex- 
piration of  the  contract  is  subject  to  chal- 
lenge. 
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soppobtehs  of  the  consumer  rail  equity 
Act 
Alabama  By-Products  Corp. 
Alabama  Coal  Association. 
Alabama  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc. 
Algona  Municipal  Utilities. 
Allegheny  Power  System.  Inc. 
Amax.  Inc. 
Amca  Resources.  Inc. 
American  Bakers  Association. 
American  Electric  Power  Company. 
American  Public  Power  Association. 
Arizona  Electric  Power  Cooperative. 
Arkansas    Electric   Cooperative   Corpora- 
tion. 
Arkansas  River  Power  Authority. 
Association   of  Illinois  Electric  Coopera- 
tives. 
Association  of  Louisiana  Electric  Co-ops. 
Atlantic  City  Electric  Company. 
Arizona   Agricultural   Chemicals   Associa- 
tion. 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric. 
Blue  Diamond  Coal  Company. 
Carbon  Coal  Company. 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Comptmy. 
Cedar  Palls  Utilities. 
Central  Illinois  Light  Company. 
Central  Louisiana  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Central  Power  and  Light  Company. 
City  of  Austin  Electric  Utility. 
City  of  Lakeland,  Florida. 
City  Public  Service  Board  of  San  Antonio. 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company. 
Coal  Exporters  Association  of  the  United 
States.  Inc. 
Colorado  Rural  Electric  Association. 
Consolidation  Coal  Company. 
Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
Cooperative  Power  Association. 
Cyprus  Coal  Company. 
Dairyland  Power  Cooperative. 
Dayton  Power  and  Light  Company. 
Delta  Coals.  Inc. 

Department  of  Utilities.  City  of  Colorado 
Springs. 
Dixie  Fuel  Company. 
Drummond  Coal  Company.  Inc. 
East  Kentucky  Power  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
Eastern  Coal  Transportation  Conference. 
Edison  Electric  Institute. 
Electric  Fuels  Corporation. 
Electric  Power  Assoclallor^  of  Mississippi, 
Inc. 
Elk  River  Resources,  Inc. 
Florida  Phosphate  Council. 
Grand  River  Dam  Authority. 
Gulf  Ports  Association. 
Heartland  Consumers  Power  District. 
Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Company. 
Houston  Port  Bureau.  Inc. 
Illinois  Farmers  Union. 
Illinois  Power  Company. 
Indian  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Indiana  Municipal  Electric  Association. 
Indiana  Statewide   Association   of   Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Company. 
International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Cor- 
poration. 
Iowa  Public  Service  Company. 
Iowa-Illinois  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
Jim  Walter  Corporation. 
Kansas  City  Power  and  Light  Company. 
Kansas  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc. 
Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
Los    Angeles    Department    of    Water    & 
Power. 

Louisiana    Department    of    Natural    Re- 
sources. 
Louisiana  Municipal  Association. 
Louisiana  Police  Jury  Association. 
Lower  Colorado  River  Authority. 


Madison  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
Metropolitan  Edison  Company. 
Mining  and  Reclamation  Council  of  Amer- 
ica. 
Minnesota  Power  and  Light  Company. 
Missouri  Public  Service  Company. 
Municipal  Electric  Systems  of  Oklahoma. 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners. 

National  Association  of  SUte  Utility  Con- 
sumer Advocates. 
National  Coal  Association. 
National  Consumers  League. 
National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives. 
National  Farmers  Organization. 
National  Farmers  Union. 
National  Grange. 
National  League  of  Cities. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 
NERCO  Coal  Company. 
Nevada  Attorney  General  Consumer  Ad- 
vocate. 
North  Dakota  Public  Service  Commission. 
North  Dakota  Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 
North  Dakota  Wheat  Commission. 
Ohio  Consumers  Association. 
Ohio  Edison  Company. 
Ohio  Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Oklahoma  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
Omaha  Public  Power  District. 
Orlando  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
Otter  Tail  Power  Company. 
Peabody  Holding  Company. 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Company. 
Pennsylvania  Rural  Electric  Association. 
Petit  Jean  Electric  Cooperative  Corpora- 
tion. 
Platte  River  Power  Authority. 
Portland  General  Electric  Company. 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company. 
Public  Service  Company  of  Oklahoma. 
Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Company. 
Randall  Fuel  Company,  Inc. 
Riley  Whittle  Inc. 
Rocky  Mountain  Farmers  Union. 
Royal  Fuel  Company. 
Salt  River  Project. 

Savannah  Electric  &  Power  Company. 
Shannopln  Mining  Company. 
South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Company. 
South  Carolina  Public  Service  Authority. 
South  Mississippi  Electric  and  Power  As- 
sociation. 
Southern  California  Edison  Company. 
Southern  Company. 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Compa- 
ny. 
Sunkist  Growers,  Inc. 

Surface  Mining  Research  Library. 

Tampa  Electric  Company. 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Rail  Action  Corporation  (TRAC). 

Transco  Coal  Company. 

Union  Electric  Company. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Small  Coal  Operators.  Inc. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Universal  Forest  Products.  Inc. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Utilities  Department.  City  of  Lafayette. 
Louisiana. 

Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company. 

Western  Farmers  Electric  Cooperative. 

Western  Coal  Traffic  League. 

West  Virginia  Surface  Mining  &  Reclama- 
tion Association. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Company. 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Company. 

Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corporation. 

Women  Involved  in  Farm  Economics. 

Youth  for  Energy  Independence. 


Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act,  S.  477.  This  legislation  will  assure 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission provides  the  protection  to  cap- 
tive shippers  that  was  intended  in  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act. 

The  Staggers  Rail  Act  was  enacted 
during  my  service  as  Governor  of  West 
Virginia.  My  State's  leading  natural 
resource,  as  you  know,  is  coal.  Strong, 
financially  healthy  railroads  are  vital 
to  my  State's  economic  health.  But  at 
the  same  time,  reasonable  railroad 
coal  haulage  rates  are  critical  to  the 
ability  of  the  coal  producers  in  my 
State  to  market  coal  to  domestic  elec- 
tric utility  and  industrial  plants  as 
well  as  in  foreign  markets.  Due  to 
West  'Virginia's  mountainous  terrain 
and  relatively  few  rivers,  many  of  our 
State's  coal  producers  find  themselves 
captive  to  a  single  railroad  for  their 
coal  transportation.  In  such  situations, 
the  railroad  has  the  power  to  squeeze 
the  last  nickel  out  of  the  coal  produc- 
er's profits  through  unreasonably  high 
rail  rates  and  can  actually  prevent  the 
coal  from  reaching  certain  of  its  natu- 
ral markets  if  the  rates  become  too 
high. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Staggers  Act 
was  a  compromise  that  attempted  to 
balance  the  railroads'  need  for  addi- 
tional revenues  and  freedom  from  un- 
necessary regulation  with  the  need  to 
assure  that  rates  to  captive  shippers 
are  reasonable.  Throughout  my  serv- 
ice as  Governor  and  since  my  service 
in  the  Senate  began  earlier  this  year.  I 
have  received  numerous  complaints 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  ignoring  its  responsibility  to 
assure  that  captive  shipper  rates  are 
reasonable  and  focusing  totally  on  in- 
creasing the  revenues  of  the  railroads. 
In  1983.  I  led  a  successful  effort  to 
obtain  a  resolution  by  the  National 
Governors  Association  that  strongly 
encouraged  the  ICC  to  protect  captive 
shippers  and  called  on  Congress  to  act 
if  the  Commission  failed  to  act.  The 
National  Governors  Association  has 
continued  to  stand  by  that  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  the  Commission  has 
not  yet  acted  to  protect  captive  ship- 
pers. Despite  an  intense  national 
debate  and  self-initiated  proceeding  to 
review  its  implementation  of  the  Stag- 
gers Act,  the  Commission  continues  to 
focus  on  a  perceived  need  for  even 
more  railroad  revenues.  I  say  per- 
ceived because  the  ICC  presently  con- 
siders all  of  the  Nation's  major  rail- 
road to  be  revenue  inadequate  or  fi- 
nancially unhealthy.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  President,  the  Commission 
has  yet  to  find  any  captive  shipper 
rate  to  be  unreasonably  high  when  it 
applies  the  principles  it  has  adopted 
under  the  Staggers  Act.  In  fact,  my 
smaller  coal  producers  complain  to  me 
that    the    standards    and    procedures 
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that  the  ICC  has  adopted  are  so  com- 
plex and  burdensome  and  the  chance 
of  obtaining  relief  is  so  slim  that  the 
Staggers  Act  captive  shippers  protec- 
tions are  unavailable  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  major  railroads  in  this  Nation  are 
financially  unhealthy.  The  Conrail 
debate  has  made  that  point  clear  to 
me.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  every  rate 
the  railroads  have  charged  captive 
shippers  since  1980  has  been  reasona- 
ble. The  conclusion  I  reach  is  that 
something  is  wrong  in  the  way  the 
ICC  Is  exercising  its  authority  under 
the  act. 

Tomorrow,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  will  begin  2  days  of  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  implementation 
of  the  Staggers  Act.  These  will  be  the 
second  such  oversight  hearings  the 
committee  has  conducted  since  1980. 
Mr.  I»resident,  I  encourage  the  chair- 
man of  our  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  our  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  to  schedule 
legislative  hearings  on  the  Consumer 
Rail  Equity  Act  in  the  very  near 
future  and  then  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  committee  to  markup  this 
legislation  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  my  constitutents.  I  invite 
each  of  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  act.  We  have  each  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  this  year  considering 
whether  and  to  whom  C-nrail  should 
be  sold.  Both  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
have  recommended  Conrail's  sale  to 
another  major  railroad  system.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  considering  this 
major  issue  of  railroad  ownership,  we 
owe  it  to  the  captive  shippers  of  our 
Nation  that  we  deal  with  their  prob- 
lems under  the  Staggers  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act,  which  will 
assure  that  captive  shippers  are  pro- 
tected from  railroad  monopoly  pricing 
power  and  will  assure  that  railroads 
cannot  avoid  competition  between 
themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  a  number  of  years  about 
the  unreasonable  rates  that  were 
being  charged  captive  shippers  by  our 
Nation's  railroads.  My  constituents  in 
Louisiana  suffered  under  these  rates 
as  our  electric  utilities  shifted  from 
gas-fired  electric  generation  to  coal- 
fired  electric  generation  as  was  re- 
quired by  Federal  policy.  As  our  elec- 
tric utilities  shifted  from  gas  to  coal, 
they  found  themselves  captive  to  rail- 
roads for  coal  haulage  and  the  rail- 
roads took  full  advantage  of  their  situ- 
ation. In  the  last  Congress,  I  led  an 
effort  to  provide  competition  to  the 
railroads  by  granting  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority  for  the  construction 
of  coal  slurry  pipelines.  The  Senate 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee reported  tnat  legislation,  but 
before  the  Senate  could  act.  the  com- 
panion legislation  was  defeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  railroads  led 
the  lobbying  effort  against  coal  slurry 
pipeline  legislation  and  cited  a  number 
of  reasons  for  rejecting  the  legislation. 
The  basic  reason,  however,  was  that 
the  railroads  did  not  want  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  railroads  are 
not  going  to  have  competition  from 
new  modes  of  transportation  for  the 
haulage  of  coal,  then  we  must  assure 
that  the  ICC  protects  captive  shippers 
from  unreasonable  railroad  rates  and 
ensures  competition  between  railroads. 
We  intended  for  the  Commission  to  do 
this  when  we  enacted  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  of  1980.  Unfortunately,  this 
Commission  has  implemented  the 
Staggers  Act  in  such  a  fashion  that  no 
captive  shipper  rate  has  been  found  by 
this  Commission  to  be  unreasonable. 
Mr.  President,  such  a  result  defies 
logic  and  is  unacceptable. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Department  of 
Energy  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee to  testify  concerning  the 
impact  of  rail  rates  on  coal  production 
and  utilization.  During  that  hearing, 
an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment testified  that  the  Department 
had  found  no  evidence  of  unreason- 
able rates  in  an  interim  staff  working 
draft  of  a  study  that  was  then  released 
by  the  Department.  This  preposterous 
finding  does  not  square  with  the  re- 
ports I  have  received  from  constitu- 
ents over  the  past  few  years  and  did 
not  square  with  the  content  of  the 
body  of  the  Department's  report. 
Moreover,  evidence  was  submitted  to 
us  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
that  indicates  that  the  Departments 
staff  did  not  attempt  to  determine 
how  the  costs  incurred  by  the  rail- 
roads in  the  coal  haulages  that  were 
studied  compared  with  the  prices  the 
railroads  were  charging  for  their  serv- 
ices. The  EEI  study  of  19  captive  utili- 
ties indicated  that  the  pretax  returns 
on  investment  of  the  19  tariffs  in  ques- 
tion range  from  a  low  of  51  percent  to 
a  high  of  157  percent.  Every  one  of  the 
dollars  paid  to  these  railroads  came  di- 
rectly from  the  electric  ratepayers  of 
these  19  utilities.  Unlike  the  Depart- 
ment's staff,  many  of  us  would  con- 
clude that  such  rates  of  return  on  rail 
rates  charged  to  shippers  without 
market  power  to  protect  themselves 
are  certainly  unreasonable  and  should 
not  be  tolerated.  Yet  none  of  these  19 
utilities  have  been  able  to  obtain  rail 
rate  relief  from  the  ICC. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
certainly  come  to  assure  that  the  ICC 
is  implementing  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
in  a  balanced  and  fair  manner.  The 
railroads  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obtain  both  freedom  from  regulations 
and   freedom   from   competition.    We 


have  allowed  the  railroads  to  escape 
competition  from  new  modes  of  trans- 
portation. We  must  not  now  allow  the 
railroads  to  escape  the  protections  for 
captive  shippers  that  we  included  In 
the  Staggers  Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  in  sponsoring 
S.  477,  the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act. 

The  Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980  has 
worked  well  in  many  respects.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
not,  however,  fulfilled  all  of  the  goals 
of  the  act  as  Congress  intended. 

Protection  for  captive  shippers  Is 
one  goal  that  the  ICC  has  largely  ig- 
nored. Another  is  the  preservation  of 
competition  between  railroads,  which 
is  fostered  by  arrangements  like  joint 
rates  and  reciprocal  switching  agree- 
ments. With  the  growing  consolidation 
of  America's  railroads,  it  seems  to  be 
Increasingly  difficult  for  railroads  to 
obtain  competitive  access  agreements 
to  compete  with  other  railroads. 

Of  particular  concern  in  Tennessee 
is  the  problem  of  abandorunents.  I  rec- 
ognize that  some  lines  may  be  legiti- 
mate candidates  for  abandonment  be- 
cause of  changed  business  conditions. 
However,  some  lines  which  railroads 
seek  to  abandon  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  shippers  and  commu- 
nities which  they  serve.  Because  the 
impact  on  a  community  and  its  econo- 
my can  be  devastating,  some  abandon- 
ment decisions  deserve  the  most  care- 
ful consideration.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  not  been  the  case  under  the  ICC's 
implementation  of  the  Staggers  Act. 

The  proposed  Consumer  Rail  Equity 
Act  addresses  the  abandonment  prob- 
lem in  the  responsible  way  it  deals 
with  other  issues.  It  makes  no  change 
in  substantive  law,  but  three  impor- 
tant procedural  changes  are  made. 

First,  in  order  to  clarify  that  aban- 
donment proceedings  are  not  to  be  in- 
struments in  a  war  of  attrition,  a  rail- 
road must  wait  1  year  after  denial  of 
an  abandonment  application  before  re- 
filing to  abandon  the  same  facility, 
unless  the  railroad  can  show  that  cir- 
cumstances have  materially  changed 
since  the  unsuccessful  application  was 
denied. 

Second,  if  the  abandonment  is  con- 
tested, the  Commission  must  allow  a 
hearing  on  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
abandonment  on  community  or  rural 
development — the  standard  set  by  cur- 
rent law— in  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
munities affected. 

Third,  the  financial  data  used  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  permit  the  abandon- 
ment must  be  based  on  the  revenues 
from  and  cost  of  operating  the  facility 
at  issue,  rather  than  systemwide  or  in- 
dustrywide averages. 

The  railroad,  as  under  existing  law, 
continues  to  carry  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  the  line  to  be  abandoned  is 
one,  uneconomic,  and  two,  that  the 
abandonment  is  in  the  public  interest. 


These  simple  procedural  changes 
will  not  interfere  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  facilities  that  are  genuinely 
uneconomic  and  lack  real  support 
from  the  affected  communities.  With 
respect  to  abandonment  of  lines  where 
the  economics  are  not  clearcut  and  the 
community  interest  is  great,  then  our 
proposed  changes  go  far  toward  assur- 
ing that  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  taket>  place. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  I  intend  to 
work  hard  for  action  on  the  Consumer 
Rail  Equity  Act  in  this  Congress.  The 
problems  at  the  ICC  which  are  ad- 
dressed by  this  proposed  legislation 
will  not  go  away.  Congress  must  act 
both  to  fulfill  the  original  intent  of 
the  Staggers  Act  and  restore  the  integ- 
rity of  proceedings  at  the  ICC. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Consumer  Rail  Equity  Act  and 
support  the  amended  version  we  are 
introducing  today.  These  changes  will 
apply  to  railroads  the  same  test  of  fi- 
nancial health  that  Is  applied  to  utili- 
ties by  public  service  commissions: 
codify  the  market  dominance  test 
adopted  by  the  Commission  on  July 
31,  1985;  reject  the  stand  alone  cost 
test  adopted  by  the  Commission  as  a 
rate  standard;  and  direct  the  Commis- 
sion to  adopt  a  more  realistic  rate  rea- 
sonableness test. 

The  debate  In  Congress  over  the 
Conrail  sale  has  focused  the  attention 
of  many  of  us  on  a  variety  of  railroad 
issues,  including  the  standards  the 
ICC  applies  for  determining  railroad 
financial  health,  the  protection  af- 
forded captive  shippers  by  the  ICC, 
the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  avoid 
competition  by  canceling  or  refusing 
to  engage  in  switching  agreements, 
joint  rate  agreements,  and  other 
agreements  relating  to  the  use  of  rail- 
road facilities,  and  finally,  the  prob- 
lem of  railroad  abandonments. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  it  has 
become  apparent  to  me  that  the  Stag- 
gers Rail  Act  is  working  well  to  assure 
financial  health  of  the  railroads,  but  is 
not  adequately  protecting  captive 
shippers  from  unreasonable  railroad 
rates  or  ensuring  the  maximum  level 
of  competition  between  the  railroads. 
In  the  5  years  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act.  the  Commission 
has  been  unable  to  produce  the  fair 
and  balanced  relationship  between 
railroads  and  shippers  that  Congress 
intended  when  it  passed  the  Staggers 
Rail  Act  in  1980. 

A  strong  and  effective  act  that  pro- 
vides protection  to  captive  shippers 
and  assures  maximum  competition  be- 
tween the  railroads  becomes  increas- 
ingly important  as  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads continue  to  merge  and  consoli- 
date. As  the  Congress  considers  one 
major  proposed  railroad  consolidation 
and  the  ICC  considers  a  second,  the 
time  is  most  appropriate  for  Congress 


to  act  to  protect  captive  shippers  from 
railroad  monopoly  princing  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  and  encour- 
age each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
cosponsorlng  the  Consumer  Rail 
Equity  Act,  as  amended.  I  look  for- 
ward to  Commerce  Committee  action 
on  thij  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

Mi.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  extraordinary  event  that  is  being 
organized  by  an  extraordinary  Ameri- 
can. The  event  Is  called  "Hands  Across 
America,"  and  it  is  designed  to  raise 
$100  million  to  help  feed  hungry 
Americans.  The  organizer  Is  Ken 
Kragen,  the  man  who  brought  togeth- 
er musicians  and  vocalists  from  across 
our  land  to  record  the  "We  Are  the 
World  "  record  album  for  the  benefit 
of  African  famine  victims. 

Ken  Kragen's  new  goal  is  for  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  join  hands  on 
May  25,  1986,  In  a  3,000-mile  chain 
across  the  length  of  our  continent. 
The  idea  is  for  people  to  join  hands  In 
singing  "America  the  Beautiful"  and 
"We  Are  the  World"  In  a  commitment 
to  fight  hunger  In  America.  The  dona- 
tions for  joining  the  human  chain  will 
be  given  to  food  distribution  organiza- 
tions across  our  country. 

If  Ken  Kragen's  recent  fundralslng 
record  Is  any  guide  for  the  future, 
"Hands  Across  America"  should  be  a 
colossal  success.  His  genius  for  moti- 
vating people  has  helped  to  raise  the 
consciousness  of  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry and  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans to  the  suffering  In  Africa.  The 
record  album,  "We  Are  the  World," 
has  sold  over  5  million  copies  and 
raised  over  $50  million  to  prevent  star- 
vation in  Africa.  Ken's  continued  work 
as  president  of  U.S.A.  for  Africa  has 
him  very  Involved  In  making  sure  that 
the  African  relief  contributions  get  to 
people  most  in  need  of  help. 

Ken  Kragan  Is  no  stranger  to  the  an- 
tlhunger  movement.  He  has  been  on 
the  board  of  World  Hunger  Year  since 
1981,  when  the  organization's  founder, 
singer-songwriter  Harry  Chapin.  died 
tragically  in  a  car  accident.  Since  then. 
Ken  Kragen  and  World  Hunger  Year 
have  continued  Harry's  work  to  edu- 
cate Americans  about  how  each  of  us 
can  help  In  the  campaign  against 
hunger. 

I  met  Ken  over  10  years  ago.  when, 
as  Harry  Chapin's  agent,  he  helped  to 
organize  Harry's  antihunger  benefit 
concerts  across  America.  Besides  being 
one  of  America's  most  talented  musi- 
cians, Harry  Chapin  was  a  moral  cru- 
sader, who  traveled  from  city  to  city, 
holding  over  100  benefit  concerts  a 
year.  I'm  very  proud  that  my  friend 
from  California  has  continued  Harry's 
cause  to  end  hunger  here  and  abroad. 
We  need  Ken  Kragen's  energy,  his 
dynamism,  and  his  idealism  now  more 
than  ever.  After  years  of  work  by  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
chase   hunger   from   America's   door- 


step, we  have  witnessed  a  steady  rise 
over  the  last  5  years  in  the  number  of 
malnourished  Americans.  Some  400 
food  banks  have  opened  across  our 
country  in  the  last  4  years  to  handle 
the  needs  of  20  million  hungry  Ameri- 
cans—roughly 14  million  of  whom  are 
children. 

There  is  no  better  time  for  all  of  us 
to  hold  hands  across  America  In  the 
campaign  to  end  hunger.  Along  with 
Ken  Kragen,  many  other  musicians, 
actors,  and  athletes— including  Kenny 
Rogers,  Pete  Rose,  and  Bill  Cosby— 
have  been  working  to  make  "Hands 
Across  America"  a  success.  I  hope  all 
of  us  can  join  hands  with  them  on 
May  25,  1986. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF 
CANADA 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  honor  of  being  visited  by 
some  distinguished  members  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  who  are  visit- 
ing today. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
not  only  Invite  them  to  the  Chamber, 
but  to  present  them  to  the  Senators 
present.  And  I  invite  Senators  to  meet 
our  guests. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  our  colleagues  and  also 
their  wives,  families,  friends,  and  rela- 
tives and  the  country  at  large,  I  would 
like  to  give  a  very  brief  summary  of 
how  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  world's  greatest  deliverative  body, 
has  used  Its  time  In  1985. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  as  of  the 
close  of  business  October  25,  1985— 
that  was  last  Friday— 258  rollcall 
votes.  We  have  had  6  votes  on 
Monday.  31  votes  on  Friday,  26  votes 
before  12  noon,  74  votes  after  6  p.m.,  4 
votes  on  Saturday,  and  2  votes  on 
Sunday. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  time  con- 
sumed In  rollcall  votes  has  been,  as  of 
the  close  of  business  last  Friday.  100 
hours.  The  amount  of  time  on  rollcall 
votes  in  excess  of  the  regular  order,  or 
15  minutes  per  rollcall  vote,  has 
amounted  to  36  hoiu^  and  25  minutes 
In  1985;  13  votes  have  been  excess  of 
30  minutes.  The  longest  rollcall  vote  of 
1985  has  been  61  minutes.  Mr.  F»resi- 
dent,  the  average  time  for  each  rollcall 
vote,    notwithstanding    a    15-minute 
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rule,  has  been  23.6  minutes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  you  will  file  this  next  one. 
The  amount  of  time  that  we  have 
spent  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  quorum 
calls  in  1985  has  been  247  hours  and  48 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  course  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  I  have  detected  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  frustration  on  the  part  of 
many  Members  of  this  great  body. 
This  frustration  is  seemingly  the 
result  of  our  continued  inability  to 
deal,  in  any  form  of  expeditious 
manner,  with  pressing  issues  and  get 
on  with  the  Nation's 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes today,  Mr.  President,  to  review 
where  we  stand  thus  far  in  1985.  and 
raise  certain  procedural  changes  that 
we  should  consider  in  an  effort  to 
streamline  the  operations  of  the 
Senate. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  strongly  em- 
phasize that  my  remarks  are  not  a 
criticism  of  any  Senator  or  the  activi- 
ties of  the  leadership  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle.  In  fact.  I  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  would  probably  express 
some  of  the  same  frustrations. 

My  remarks  are  designed  for  a  very 
simple  purpose— to  show  all  of  my  col- 
leagues how  we  spend  our  time  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  to  urge  all  Senators 
to  consider  proposals  which  will  allow 
us  to  do  our  work  in  a  more  efficient 
manner. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  part  of 
the  problem  is  not  necessarily  due  to 
deficiencies  in  the  Senate  rules.  The 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  are  de- 
signed to  govern  floor  procedure  and 
debate,  and  the  overriding  concern  is 
the  right  of  unlimited  debate  by  an  in- 
dividual Senator. 

Part  of  the  problem,  quite  frankly,  is 
due  to  the  attempt  of  the  leadership, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  accommo- 
date the  schedules  of  individual  Sena- 
tors and  to  recognize  that  right  of  free 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  suppose 
at  one  time  or  another  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  asked  to  have  his  or 
her  situation  taken  into  account  when 
votes  are  scheduled.  This  Senator  has 
been  accommodated  in  this  regard.  I 
suppose  some  of  this  is  necessary.  But, 
Mr.  President,  when  the  efforts  to  ac- 
commodate Members  reaches  the 
point  where  the  legislative  train  runs 
off  the  track  and  we  cannot  do  our 
work.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  look  at  the 
way  we  do  business  and  see  what 
changes  can  be  made. 

Within  the  last  few  days.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  looked  at  the  rollcall  votes  thus 
far  in  the  99th  Congress,  and  1  also 
looked  at  several  other  procedural 
matters.  The  statistics  are  interesting. 

Once  again,  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness last  Friday.  October  25,  1985,  258 
rollcall  votes  had  been  conducted;  6 
votes  occurred  on  Monday;  31  votes  oc- 
curred on  Friday;  26  votes  occurred 
before  the  hour  of  12  noon;  and  74 


votes  occurred  after  6  p.m.  This  meaiiii 
that  fully  30  percent  of  the  votes  in 
the  Senate  were  in  the  evening. 

The  total  time  consumed  on  rollcall 
votes  so  far  this  year  is  exactly  100 
hours  through  October  25.  Most  dis- 
tressing is  the  fact  that  of  this  100 
hours,  36  hours  and  25  minutes  is  at- 
tributable to  votes  lasting  longer  than 
the  mandated  15  minutes.  Therefore, 
36  percent  of  the  time  we  spend  voting 
is  due  to  waiting  on  Members  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  cast  their  vote.  The 
average  length  of  rollcall  votes  this 
year  is  23.6  minutes.  And,  we  have  had 
13  votes  that  lasted  in  excess  of  30 
minutes— one  vote  went  61  minutes. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
add  that  last  week  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Mr.  Dole,  did  start 
holding  votes  to  15  minutes  only,  and  I 
believe  this  is  a  good  step  toward  the 
more  efficient  working  of  the  Senate. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  in  1985  we 
have  spent  247  hours  on  quorum  calls. 
If  we  assume,  for  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, that  we  work  8  hours  per  day. 
then  we  have  spent  almost  31  days  in 
quorum  calls.  Since  the  Senate  has 
been  in  session  136  days,  through  last 
Friday,  about  23  percent  of  our  time 
has  been  in  quorum  calls.  When  the 
time  spent  on  rollcall  voles  is  added  in. 
this  amounts  to  almost  32  percent  of 
the  time  we  have  been  in  session.  Put 
another  way.  Mr.  President— and  still 
using  8-hour  days— we  have  had  6 
weeks  worth  of  quorum  calls  this  year, 
and  2V^  weeks  of  rollcall  votes. 

These  figures  are  astonishing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  consider 
changes  in  the  conducting  of  Senate 
business  and  attempt  to  be  more  effi- 
cient. 

For  example,  let  me  pose  these  ques- 
tions: 

First.  Should  there  be  any  limitation 
on  the  length  of  quorum  calls  before 
the  Senate  either  recesses,  or  some  le- 
gitimate business  is  transacted?  The 
so-called  Pearson-Ribicoff  report 
(Senate  Print  98-242)  proposed  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  should  ensure 
that  a  quorum  is  present  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  and  that  if 
a  quorum  could  not  be  obtained  within 
30  minutes  then  the  Senate  should  ad- 
journ or  recess. 

Second.  Should  we  consider  having  a 
live  quorum  at  the  start  of  each  day?  I 
have  noticed  that  once  most  Senators 
are  on  the  floor,  things  start  happen- 
ing. Amendments  are  offered,  and  we 
get  time  agreements  on  most  issues. 

Third.  Should  motions  to  proceed  to 
a  bill  or  resolution  be  limited  to  a 
short  period  of  debate?  I  am  aware  of 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  QuAYLE,  and  others  in  this  area, 
and  I  believe  it  is  something  we  should 
address. 

Fouith.  Should  we  provide  for  rules 
dealing  with  germaneness  of  amend- 
ments? The  distinguished  Democratic 
leader,  Mr.  Byrd.  proposed  this  in  the 


98th  Congress  in  Senate  Resolution 
63.  That  resolution,  which,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  was  never  formally 
considered  by  the  Senate,  provided  for 
a  motion  to  be  in  order,  two  times 
each  day.  to  require  amendments  to 
pending  bills  to  be  germane.  I  applaud 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader 
for  that  resolution,  and  I  hope  we  can 
resurrect  that  resolution  and  look  at  it 
again.  The  motion  would  have  been 
limited  to  2  hours  of  debate  equally  di- 
vided, and  if  three-fifths  of  the  Senate 
agreed,  then  a  strict  germaneness  rule 
would  apply.  Further,  any  appeals 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  the 
question  of  germaneness  would  have 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  to  overturn 
the  Chair's  ruling.  I  believe  this  reso- 
lution, and  similar  proposals,  should 
be  seriously  considered. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  issues  I  hope  Members  will  begin 
discussing.  I  think  if  we  seriously  con- 
sider some  of  these  proposed  reforms, 
we  can  make  the  workings  of  the 
Senate  more  efficient  without  jeopard- 
izing in  any  way  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual Senators  to  use  the  rules  as  they 
see  fit.  This  is  a  cherished  right  in  this 
body,  and  it  should  be.  But  I  believe 
there  are  certain  procedural  reforms 
that  can  be  made  without  sacrificing 
this  in  any  significant  manner. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Members.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  the  so- 
called  Pearson-Ribicoff  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  summary  of  the  figures 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Committee  Print] 
(S.  RPT.  98-242) 
Report   or  the  Study   Group   on   Senate 
Practices  and  Procedures,  to  the  Com- 
mittee   ON    Rules    and    Administration. 
United  States  Senate 

introduction 
This  report  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  by  the  Senate  Study 
Group  is  made  in  pursuance  of  S.  Res.  392. 
submitted  by  Senator  Mathias  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  on  May  11.  1982.  The  reso- 
lution, in  part,  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  a  Study  Group  on 
Senate  Practices  and  Procedures  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Study  Group") 
which  shall  consist  of  two  former  United 
States  Senators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  one  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Study  Group  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  practices  and  procedures 
of  the  United  States  Senate  with  a  view  to 
recommending  to  the  Senate  such  revisions 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, functions,  forms,  and  spirit  of  the 
United   States   Senate   while   enabling   the 


Senate  to  conduct  debate  which  is  focused 
on  major  issues  of  national  policy. 

>  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  5.  The  Study  Group  shall  conclude  its 
study  and  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  not 
later  than  June  1.  1983.  which  report  shall 
set  forth  the  results  of  such  study  together 
with  the  Study  Group's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  such  study. 

After  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers, appointed  former  Senators  James  B. 
Pearson  and  Abraham  Ribicoff  as  members 
of  the  Study  Group.  The  Parliamentarian 
Emeritus.  Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick.  and  staff  of 
the  Rules  and  Administration  Committee, 
were  designated  to  assist  the  Senate  Study 
Group  in  their  deliberations  and  report. 

After  lengthy  consideration  by  the  Study 

Group,  the  following  subjects  were  agreed 

upon  to  be  discussed  and  further  explored; 

after  several   meetings,   the  Study   Group 

agreed  that  specific  recommendations  would 

center  around  the  following  outline: 

Senate  Study  Group— An  Outline  or 

Recommendations 

I.  senate  leadership  issues 

A.  Through  agreement  by  both  bodies  to  a 
concurrent  resolution,  establish  an  annual 
agenda  of  major  legislative  issues,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  House  leadership,  for  each 
Congressional  session.  Require  a  premium 
vole  (an  absolute  three-fifths  majority)  to 
change  the  agenda.  Televise  Senate  debate 
on  these  major  issues. 

B.  Provide  for  a  permanent  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate  who  shall  establish  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  for  purposes  of  legis- 
lative and  executive  business  of  the  Senate. 
Require  the  Presiding  Officer  to  enforce 
strictly  rules  regarding  quorums  and  votes, 
and.  with  full  support  of  the  party  caucuses, 
Impose  restraints  on  the  exercise  of  each  in- 
dividual Senator's  rights  regarding: 

1.  Record  votes: 

2.  Quorum  calls:  and.  in  addition. 

3.  Abolish  the  practice  of  individual  holds 
on  the  consideration  of  matters  before  the 
Senate. 

C.  Maintain  a  week  in  advance  schedule 
for  those  weeks  the  Senate  is  in  session. 
Allow  these  weekly  schedules  to  be  modified 
on  motion  by  the  leadership.  Require  premi- 
um votes  to  change  the  weekly  schedule. 

D.  Do  not  bring  up  new  Senate  bills  on 
the  same  subject  more  than  once  during  the 
.same  session  (or.  require  a  premium  vote  de- 
cided without  debate  to  do  such). 

Add  to  Rule  V  of  the  Standing  Rules  the 
following  provision: 

■When  a  bill  or  amendment  has  been 
passed,  or  has  been  rejected,  no  bill  or 
amendment  of  the  same  substance  shall  be 
considered  during  that  same  session  on  ob- 
jection by  any  member  unless  propo.sed  by 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  or  on 
motion  without  debate  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote." 

E.  Use  recess  periods  during  a  daily  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  caucusing  by  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  in  resolving 
differences  during  debate  on  legislative  and 
executive  matters. 

F.  Reestablish  the  old  procedure  for  the 
disposition  of  measures  on  the  call  of  the 
calendar.  This  would  require  no  change  to 
the  Rules. 

G.  Restore  the  old  practice  of  the  Leaders' 
requesting  unanimous  consent  for  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Senators  on  official  business  or 
for  other  reasons.  (All  other  Senators  would 


be  deemed  in  or  around  the  Capitol  and 
such  presence  could  be  established  as  a 
measure  of  diligence.) 

H.  Adopt  new  procedures  for  each  daily 
session  of  the  Senate.  These  new  practices 
would  restore  previous  Senate  traditions 
and  would  include: 

1.  The  Senate  shall  fix  a  time  certain  for 
its  legislative  and  executive  sessions.  Each 
session  shall  be  for  one  calendar  day,  during 
which  time  the  Senate  may  recess  for  brief 
periods  at  the  request  of  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  a  quorum.  If  no 
quorum  is  present  within  thirty  minutes  of 
the  time  fixed  for  the  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  shall  adjourn  the  Senate  to  the  next 
day's  session,  as  set  by  previous  order  or 
Rule.  (Differing  quorums  may  be  estab- 
lished for  different  types  of  sessions,  but 
final  action  on  any  proposed  legislation  or 
executive  business  must  be  taken  by  quo- 
rums of  full  membership.  The  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shall  strictly  enforce  rules  regarding 
the  presence  of  a  quorum.) 

2.  Once  the  Presiding  Officer  has  estab- 
lished the  presence  of  a  quorum,  the  session 
shall  begin  with  the  deliverance  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  customary  prayer. 

3.  After  recognition  of  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders,  the  Senate  shall  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  the  day's  business,  the  call 
of  the  consent  calendar,  or  other  matters  so 
established  by  motion,  without  debate,  of 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders. 

4.  Speeches  or  remarks  not  related  to  the 
day's  session  shall  be  delivered  only  at  the 
end  of  that  day's  business,  if  time  remains 
for  such  extraneous  matters. 

5.  No  speech  shall  be  read  in  its  entirety: 
rather.  Senators  shall  speak  extemporane- 
ously using  notes  to  refresh  their  memories, 
except  for  those  matters  of  a  complex  or 
technical  nature,  or  matters  containing  ex- 
ecutive or  judicial  policy  statements  or  proc- 
lamations, which  may  be  read  in  their  en- 
tirety. 

H.  FLOOR  procedure  AND  PRACTICE 

A.  Debate: 

1.  Require  debate  to  be  relevant  at  all 
times  during  the  discussion  of  legislation 
and  executive  business.  The  Pastore  rule,  re- 
quiring debate  to  be  germane,  has  been  ig- 
nored. 

2.  Amount  of  debate. 

(a)  too  much  on  all  of  the  following: 
Motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  (limit 

motions  on  legislative  matters  to  one  hour 
of  debate.) 

Consideration  of  measure  itself  (leave  as 
is.) 

After  cloture  is  involved  (tighten  the  ex- 
isting time  limits  in  Rule  XXII.) 

(b)  not  enough  on  amendments  when  time 
limits  have  expired  as  in  the  case  of  recon- 
ciliation measures  (amendments  called  up 
and  no  time  for  debate),  as  well  as  when  op- 
erating under  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ments for  time  limits  and  amendments  can 
be  called  up  with  no  time  for  debate.  Abol- 
ish the  reconciliation  process,  and  require 
that  amendment  not  be  acted  on  unless 
time  is  provided  for  debate. 

B.  Amending  process: 

1.  Require  germaneness  of  amendments 
after  a  certain  amount  of  debate  by  a  premi- 
um vote.  (The  goal  should  be  a  germaneness 
requirement  for  not  less  than  the  last  half 
of  time  for  debate.) 

2.  Require  a  statement  of  purpose  on  the 
face  of  the  amendment  as  to: 

(a)  statute  being  amended 

(b)  agency  or  program  affected 


(c)  subject  matter  of  amendment 
Do  this  by  standing  order. 

3.  Require  that  amendments,  except  for 
one-paragraph  minor  amendments  no 
longer  than  ten  lines,  be  printed  a  day  in  ad- 
vance (or  permit  by  a  premium  vote.) 

4.  Require  that  modifications  of  amend- 
ments be  made  available  to  all  Senators 
prior  to  the  start  of  a  vote. 

5.  Do  not  consider  any  contested  amend- 
ments on  controversial  subjects  more  than 
once  during  a  session  (or.  require  a  premium 
vote  decided  without  debate  to  do  such). 

C.  Amend  Rule  XVI  to  correct  abuses  in 
the  use  of  germaneness  when  a  point  of 
order  is  raised  against  an  amendment  as 
being  legislation  on  a  general  appropria- 
tions bill. 

D.  After  passage  of  a  measure,  require 
within  five  days  a  committee  chairman's 
resume  of  differences  between  the  commit- 
tee reported  bill  and  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

III.  SENATE  committees 

A.  Their  actions  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Senate  agenda  and  their  commit- 
tee jurisdictions  (which  does  not  prohibit 
hearings  on  any  matters  within  committee 
jurisdictions). 

B.  Use  subcommittees  only  for  investiga- 
tions and  hearings:  do  not  establish  stand- 
ing subcommittees  or  any  separate  staff 
groups  for  legislative  purposes. 

C.  Make  Congressional  budgeting  a  simpli- 
fied two-year  process. 

D.  Consolidate  standing,  select,  and  spe- 
cial committees  of  the  Senate.  Further  limit 
the  number  of  committee  assignments  for 
each  Senator. 

E.  Amend  the  Senate  Standing  Rules  with 
the  following  provision: 

Any  bill  or  resolution  proposing  Senate 
procedures  different  from  the  existing  or  es- 
tablished procedures,  after  having  been  re- 
ported by  any  other  Senate  committee,  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  Senate  consideration 
until  that  measure  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  for 
a  period  not  in  excess  of  sixty  days  for  its 
review  and  report  to  the  Senate  with  possi- 
ble proposed  amendments  in  such  a  measure 
dealing  with  Senate  procedure. 

The  recommendations  are  concerned  with 
the  following  specific  subjects,  each  of 
which  will  be  discussed  separately  in  detail: 

MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Page 

1.  Establish  an  agenda  for  the  Senate 5 

2.  Provide    for    a    permanent    Presiding  6 

Officer  of  the  Senate. 

3.  Controversial  matters  should  not   be  7 

considered  more  tlian  one  time  in 
the  same  session. 

4.  Utilization  of  certain  esublished  pro-  8 

cedures. 

5.  Television 1 1 

6.  Debate  to  be  relevant  to  the  pending  11 

business. 

7.  Debate  on  motion  to  consider 12 

8.  Cloture  Rule 12 

9.  Required     germaneness     of     amend-  15 

menu    after    a    specific    time    of 
debate. 

10.  Amendments  and  statement  of  pur-  15 

pose. 

11.  Disallow     consideration     of     amend-  15 

ments  when  no  further  time  is  left 
for  debate. 

12.  Amendment  to  Rule  XVI— Germane-  16 

ness  of  amendments  to  general  ap- 
propriation bills. 

13.  Senate  committees 16 

14.  Prohibit  all  staffed  subcommittees 17 

15.  Consolidation  of  Senate  committees 17 
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Congirsslonal  Budget  Procesa 

Any  measures  involving  procedure 
should  be  referred  |o  Rules  Com- 
mittee before  Senate  acts  thereon. 

There  should   be  some  control   over  22 

the  number  of  roll  call  votes. 


;.  Establish  an  agenda  for  the  Senate 

The  Study  Group  recommends  that  the 
Congress  establish  an  agenda  at  the  early 
part  of  each  session  and  that  such  agenda 
be  announced  publicly  so  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  may  know  what  the  Con- 
gress plans  to  consider  during  the  current 
session.  This  agenda  should  be  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  but  could  be  changed  by 
a  premium  vote,  say,  for  example,  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

The  agenda  should  be  prepared  and  pro- 
posed by  the  Leaders  of  both  Houses,  after 
consultation  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  officials  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, at  the  very  beginning  of  each  ses 
sion  for  adoption  by  each  House,  if  such  co- 
operation between  the  two  Houses  can  be 
obtained. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  both  Houses  to  ac- 
complish this  end.  then  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Senate  undertake  such  a  procedure 
alone  by  adopting  a  simple  resolution  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  session.  This  would 
give  a  guideline  to  the  House  and  inform 
the  President  as  to  what  the  Senate  expects 
to  do  during  that  year,  even  without  a  com- 
bined agreement  in  the  form  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Such  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  presented  and  adopted  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  Senate  resolution,  would  not 
give  bill  numbers  but  would  merely  specify 
the  subjects  with  which  the  Senate  would 
be  concerned.  The  bills  would  be  introduced 
at  subsequent  dates  by  Senators,  as  under 
regular  procedure. 

This  specification  of  proposed  legislation 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  during  a  ses- 
sion would  in  no  way  restrain  or  restrict 
Senate  committees  in  holding  hearings  on 
any  subject  they  saw  fit  to  conduct,  but  it 
would  forewarn  the  standing  committees 
that  the  Senate  had  no  intention  of  consid- 
ering any  legislation  reported  by  them 
which  did  not  fall  within  the  spheres  of  this 
agenda. 

Each  committee  would  be  authorized  to 
make  a  motion  to  be  agreed  to  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  after  very  limited 
debate  to  take  up  a  measure  which  had  been 
reported  but  which  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  agenda.  If  such  a  motion  were 
agreed  to.  it  would  have  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending the  agenda  in  this  regard  and 
adding  the  said  proposed  piece  of  legislation 
to  the  agenda. 

The  discussion  above  is  concerned  basical- 
ly with  proposed  legislation.  Obviously  a 
great  portion  of  the  year  might  be  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
namely  nominations  and  treaties.  But  on 
both  of  these  the  Senate  must  await  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  since  under 
the  Constitution  the  President  "shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate"  appoints  Ambassadors, 
Ministers,  Judges  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  "shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 


Senators  present  concur."  Therefore,  the 
Senate  would  be  in  no  position  to  announce 
ahead  of  time  what  would  be  coming  up  in 
the  form  of  nominations  and  treaties. 

Listed  below  is  a  sample  of  the  way  the 
subject  matter  would  be  presented  in  any 
such  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate: 

Agriculture  and  rural  affairs. 

Appropriations, 

Armed  Forces  and  Uniformed  Services, 

Atomic  energy  and  power. 

Aviation. 

Banks  and  banking. 

Business  and  commerce. 

Claims  and  Government  liability. 

Communications  and  broadcasting. 

Consumer  affairs  and  protection. 

Courts  and  civil  procedure. 

Crimes  and  crime  prevention. 

Education  and  schools. 

Elections  and  voting. 

Environmental  protection  and  conserva- 
tions, 

Expiring  legislation. 

Federal  employees  and  officials. 

Foreign  relations  and  policy. 

Government  agencies'  records,  documents, 
and  information. 

Health  and  medical  facilities. 

Housing  and  housing  finance. 

Public  finance  and  budgets. 

Taxation, 

Treaties  and  international  agreements. 

Veterans. 
2.  Provide  for  a  permanent  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate 

The  Constitution  stipulates  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore  be- 
comes the  official  Presiding  Officer  of  that 
body.  In  modern  times  the  practices  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Vice  President  have 
become  such  that  this  officer  is  infrequent- 
ly present  in  the  Senate.  Seldom  is  the 
Chair  occupied  by  the  Vice  President,  unless 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  tie  vote  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Vice  President 
is  authorized  to  break  if  and  when  the 
Senate  is  "equally  divided",  if  the  Vice 
President  sees  fit  to  vote,  or  when  the  Presi- 
dent feels  that  the  matters  under  consider- 
ation are  of  such  nature  that  the  presence 
of  the  Vice  President  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Administration  while  such  debate  or  dis- 
cussion is  under  way.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  rarely  is  the  Vice  President  to  be 
found  presiding  in  the  Senate  for  any  ex- 
tended length  of  time. 

The  Constitution  also  provides  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice  I*resident  the  Senate 
shall  elect  a  President  pro  tem  to  serve  as 
its  Presiding  Officer.  Since  in  practice  the 
President  pro  tem  is  usually  one  of  the 
senior  Members,  the  duties  of  that  official 
have  become  so  manifold  and  complex  that 
this  person  is  seldom  able  to  preside  for 
more  than  a  short  period  of  time  each  day. 
This  situation  in  practice  has  required  the 
service  of  many  Senators  as  the  Presiding 
Officer.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
constant  rotation  of  Senators  in  the  Chair, 
who  are  scheduled  so  as  to  share  that  re- 
sponsibility for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time. 

Such  procedure  does  not  lend  itself  to  es- 
tablishing a  Presiding  Officer  of  sufficient 
standing  to  convince  the  Senate  that  he  or 
she  is  completely  familiar  with  all  of  the 
procedures,  nor  has  the  occupant  of  the 
Chair  become  sufficiently  impressive  that 
the  membership  gives  proper  deference  to 
the  Chair's  control  and  direction  of  the 
Senate.  The  Presiding  Officers  of  the 
Senate  today  in  no  way  command  the  re- 
spect, impartiality,  and  prestige  essential  to 


the  command  of  an  orderly  procedure  by 
the  Senate,  as  compared  to  that  of  presiding 
officers  of  various  parliaments  throughout 
the  world. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  Senate 
create  the  Office  of  a  Deputy  President  pro 
tem.  and  that  a  Senator  be  elected  to  that 
post,  whose  responsibility  it  will  be  to  pre- 
side at  all  times  when  the  Vice  President  or 
the  President  pro  tem  is  not  present.  This 
officer,  if  created,  should  be  given  sufficient 
compensation  to  justify  his  presence  in  the 
Chair  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  every  day's  pro- 
ceeding, in  the  absence  of  the  two  Constitu- 
tional Presiding  Officers.  The  Deputy  Presi- 
dent pro  tem  would  become  the  real  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
Senate,  subordinate,  of  course,  to  the  two 
Constitutional  officers,  the  Vice  President 
jmd  the  President  pro  tem.  The  Constitu- 
tional P*residing  Officers  <the  Vice  President 
and  the  President  pro  tem)  would  In  no  way 
be  replaced  nor  sheared  of  their  existing  au- 
thority; they  would  have  the  right,  respec- 
tively, to  bump  the  Deputy  President  pro 
tem  at  any  time  they  saw  fit. 

With  such  a  permanent  Presiding  Officer, 
supplemented  at  any  time  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  the  President  pro  tem.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Rules  could  then  be  amend- 
ed to  provide  that  the  Presiding  Officer  be 
authorized  and  held  responsible  to  deter- 
mine at  any  time  or  at  all  times  when  a 
quorum  wsis  present,  and  if  not  present  no 
business  would  be  proceeded  with  until  a 
quorum  was  obtained.  If  a  quorum  could  not 
be  obtained  within  a  specified  period  of 
time,  for  example  thirty  minutes,  then  the 
Presiding  Officer  should  be  authorized  to 
recess  for  a  time  certain  or  recess  or  adjourn 
the  Senate  until  the  next  day,  as  the  case 
might  require. 

3.  Controversial  matters  should  not  be  con- 
sidered more  than  one  time  in  the  same 
session 

The  Rules  should  be  amended  to  prohibit 
the  consideration  of  any  controversial 
matter  more  than  once  in  the  same  calendar 
year,  unless  on  motion  without  debate  or 
after  a  limited  debate,  the  Senate  by  a 
three-fifths  or  two-thirds  vote,  agrees  that 
the  matter  should  be  brought  up  for  consid- 
eration once  again.  This  prohibition  should 
be  enforced  whether  it  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  or  In 
the  form  of  a  bill,  joint  resolution,  or  resolu- 
tion. Such  a  restriction  would  not  mean  that 
if  the  Senate  had  considered,  amended,  and 
concliKled  the  consideration  of  a  Senate  bill 
up  to  and  including  the  third  reading,  that 
it  could  not  then  take  up  a  companion 
Kr.use  bill  on  the  calendar,  and  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  then  sub- 
stitute all  of  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
therefor.  Such  procedure  would  be  in  order. 
The  purpose  of  this  restriction  is  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
from  having  to  be  confronted  many  times 
with  the  same  issue  during  a  single  session 
(year).  At  the  same  time,  however,  to  pro- 
tect the  membership  of  the  Senate  itself 
some  provision  should  be  made  to  allow  the 
renewed  consideration  of  a  bill  or  subject, 
even  if  it  is  controversiiil.  when  a  motion  to 
that  effect  is  made  and  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  without  debate  or  after  a  very 
limited  debate.  The  numl)er  of  times  such  a 
motion  could  be  entertained  during  a  ses- 
sion would  have  to  be  limited  to  two  or 
three:  otherwise  too  much  time  would  be 
wasted  by  continually  renewing  such  mo- 
tions. 


In  the  case  of  amendments,  the  same  re- 
strictions would  be  applicable,  even  though 
the  amendment  is  offered  to  a  completely 
different  bill.  The  same  controversial 
amendment  could  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  a  second  time  in  the  same  year  if  a 
motion  to  that  effect  were  made  and  adopt- 
ed by  a  three-fifths  or  two-thirds  vote  with 
out  any  debate  or  after  a  very  limited 
amount  of  debate. 

The  criterion  of  whether  a  bill  or  an 
amendment  is  controversial  includes  the  in- 
ability of  the  Majority  Leader  or  any 
Member  offering  an  amendment  to  get 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  or  amendment.  It 
could  be  provided  that  if  two  or  more  Sena- 
tors oppose  consideration  of  a  bill  or  an 
amendment,  it  may  not  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  a  second  time  during  the  same  ses- 
sion. Whether  a  proposed  amendment  or  a 
bill  involves  the  same  subject  matter  as  an 
amendment  or  a  bill  previously  acted  on 
during  that  session  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Chair  when  a  point  of  order 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  amendment 
or  bill,  as  the  case  might  be,  being  proposed 
to  be  considered,  involves  the  same  subject 
matter  as  that  previously  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  during  that  same  session.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Chair,  of  course,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal. 

A  carefully  drawn  amendement  to  the 
Rules  prohibiting  the  consideration  of  the 
same  subject  matter,  be  it  a  bill  or  amend- 
ment, more  than  once  during  the  same  ses- 
sion, unless  pursuant  to  a  two-thirds  or 
three-fifths  vote,  could  take  care  of  this  sit- 
uation. 

4.  Utilization  of  certain  established 
procedures 
It  is  proposed  that  the  Senate  should 
return  to  certain  of  its  established  proce- 
dures, previously  used  for  many  years  but 
which  have  in  many  respects  been  aban- 
doned for  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 
First,  the  Senate  should  return  to  morning 
business  and  morning  hour  procedures  as 
stipulated  in  Rules  VII  and  VIII.  immediate- 
ly following  statements  by  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  who  are  now  recognized  at 
the  beginning  of  each  day's  sitting  under  an 
Order  of  the  Senate  for  a  period  of  five  or 
ten  minutes.  The  recognition  of  the  Leaders 
at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Senate  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  anticipated  problems  which  might  be 
confronting  the  Senate  that  date,  or  any 
other  significant  observations  that  the 
Leaders  feel  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  at  that  time.  U  cer- 
tain proposed  changes  concerning  the 
agenda  and  scheduling  of  the  program, 
weekly  or  monthly,  are  adopted,  the  Lead- 
ers could  use  the  time  allowed  on  Monday 
morning  to  announce  what  the  program  for 
the  week  will  be.  as  well  as  have  it  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  With  this  in- 
formation available  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  Senators  would  have  a  record 
of  the  weeks  program  to  which  they  could 
always  turn. 

The  morning  business  should  be  transact- 
ed without  any  debate  at  all.  with  the  Chair 
calling  for  the  presentation  of  petitions 
and  memorials, "  followed  by  filing  of  "Re- 
ports from  Committees,"  a  call  for  the  "In- 
troduction of  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions, " 
and  lastly.  "The  Submission  of  Other  Reso- 
lutions."  as  set  forth  in  Rule  VII.  There 
should  never  be  any  debate  allowed  during 
the  transaction  of  morning  business. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
business,  as  provided  for  in  Rule  VIII,  the 


Senate  should  have  a  daily  call  of  the  calen- 
dar when  there  are  any  "unobjected  to 
bills'"  ready  for  disposition. 

To  make  this  procedure  operate  efficient- 
ly, it  is  proposed  that  each  party  appoint  a 
Calendar  Committee  from  its  membership. 
These  committees,  to  consist  of  three  or  five 
members  each,  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  compiling  information 
from  all  Members  of  their  respective  party 
as  to  their  opposition  to  passing  any  bills  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Each  committee  should  be  allowed  a  small 
staff  and  office.  This  would  give  all  Sena- 
tors a  specified  place  to  call  to  register  their 
concern  as  to  the  disposition  of  any  business 
on  a  calendar  call. 

With  the  compilation  of  any  such  data  at 
hand,  the  members  of  the  Calendar  Com- 
mittee should  be  present  in  the  Chamber 
whenever  there  is  a  call  of  the  calendar  and 
make  known  any  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  any  measure  when  it  is  laid  before  the 
Senate  to  be  passed  "without  objection." 

It  is  recommended  that  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar procedure  be  amended  to  eliminate 
debate  now  provided  for  in  the  existing  rule. 
If  a  bill  cannot  be  passed  "without  objec- 
tion" with  the  indulgence  of  reservation  of 
objections,  it  should  not  be  passed  under 
this  procedure  at  all.  Such  bills  falling  in 
this  category,  as  well  as  any  bill  against 
which  objection  is  made,  should  be  left  on 
the  calendar  for  the  next  call  or  held  until 
it  is  motioned  up  for  Senate  consideration. 
Under  such  established  procedure,  the  need 
for  what  is  referred  to  now  as  "hold  "  would 
be  eliminated.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  a 
bill  on  the  call  of  the  calendar  "without  ob- 
jection" or,  if  objection  is  made,  all  such 
bills  will  be  left  on  the  calendar,  and  the 
Leader  should  then  feel  free  to  move  to  take 
up  any  bills  on  the  calendar  at  any  time  he 
sees  fit  if  it  comes  within  the  purview  of  the 
established  agenda  and  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration. The  idea  of  a  "hold, "  when  de- 
veloped, only  meant  not  to  allow  the  bill  to 
be  passed  "'without  objection."  In  later 
years  the  word  "hold"  has  been  expanded  to 
mean  that  as  long  as  the  Leader  was  willing 
to  indulge  a  Member,  he  would  allow  no 
action  to  be  taken  on  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

After  the  call  of  the  calendar  is  disposed 
of  until  the  end  of  the  morning  hour,  any 
resolutions  coming  "over  under  the  Rule" 
would  be  laid  before  the  Senate  automati- 
cally by  the  Presiding  Officer.  When  laid 
before  the  Senate  it  remains  the  pending 
business  until  disposed  of  or  the  morning 
hour  is  concluded,  when  it  goes  back  to  the 
calendar.  Any  bill  not  disposed  of  which  has 
been  laid  before  the  Senate  automatically 
goes  back  to  the  calendar  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  hour  and  remains  there  until  the 
leadership  or  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  proceed 
further  with  its  consideration. 

After  morning  business  and  the  conclu 
sion  of  the  morning  hour,  the  unfinished 
business  is  laid  down  for  further  consider- 
ation, and  if  there  is  no  unfinished  business, 
the  Senate  would  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  any  measure  that  the  Majority 
Leader  saw  fit  to  call  up. 

The  Study  Group  also  proposes  that  when 
it  appears  the  Senate  has  become  stalemat- 
ed over  what  to  do  about  a  particular  bill  or 
pending  piece  of  business,  the  leadership 
should  find  it  advantageous  to  move  a  recess 
of  the  Senate,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  This  is  particularly  recommended 
when  it  is  evident  that  further  debate  would 
be  futile  at  that  time  and  that  no  progress 
could  be  made.  A  recess  subject  to  the  call 


of  the  Chair  would  allow  all  concerned 
Members  a  chance  to  retreat  to  their  respec- 
tive cloakrooms  or  respective  groups  for  dis- 
cussion and  exchange  of  opinions  with  the 
idea  of  working  out  any  of  the  differences 
over  which  the  Senate  had  t)ecome  stale- 
mated. An  informal  discussion  among  the 
Members  might  be  able  to  accomplish  much 
more  than  just  further  talk  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  should  only  recess  from  day  to 
day  instead  of  adjourning  when  it  apf>ears 
essential  to  the  leadership  that  a  call  of  the 
calendar  and  morning  business  should  be 
bypassed  either  because  there  is  no  need  for 
such  business  or  because  the  leadership 
wants  to  get  to  the  unfinished  business  im- 
mediately. 

With  the  Chair  having  authority  to  count 
quorums,  if  a  quorum  did  not  stay  on  the 
r.oor,  the  Senate  would  be  adjourned  or  re- 
cessed by  the  Chair,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Adjourning  or  recessing  for  the  lack  of  a 
quorum  would  soon  become  serious  business 
as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  and  pres- 
sure would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  mem- 
bership to  be  present  so  that  business  might 
be  transacted.  Likewise,  if  a  quorum  was 
constantly  in  attendance,  Members  who 
might  otherwise  waste  the  time  of  the 
Senate  would  be  less  likely  to  take  the  time 
of  the  membership  to  discuss  unessential 
matters  or  to  discuss  matters  too  long  unless 
they  had  something  worthwhile  to  offer. 

If  the  Majority  Leader,  who  usually 
makes  motions  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  bin,  is  unable  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  or  resolution,  it  is  proposed  by  this 
Study  Group  that  it  be  in  order  to  make  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  and  that  that  motion  be  debatable  for 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided.  This  motion 
is  discussed  further  on  page  12. 

If  certain  reasonable  restrictions  were 
placed  on  debate,  the  length  of  debates 
might  become  shorter,  and  if  Senators  were 
restrained  from  reading  long  debates  their 
presentations  would  become  more  intimate 
to  the  other  Senators  present.  For  example, 
if  some  restriction,  in  the  form  of  a  rule  if 
necessary,  were  placed  on  reading  speeches, 
the  debates  would  obviously  become  more 
effective  and  shorter.  A  requirement  that 
no  speech  be  read  in  its  entirety  would  cer- 
tainly shorten  the  length  of  time  each  Sena- 
tor spoke.  Senators  would  be  permitted  U) 
use  their  notes,  read  quotations  and  part  of 
their  speeches,  which  might  be  of  great  l>en- 
efit  to  the  Senate.  Of  course,  when  a  Sena- 
tor is  discussing  a  very  complex  matter  with 
involved  daU,  etc.,  or  discussing  delicate 
issues  where  precision  is  Imperative,  permis- 
sion should  be  allowed  for  that  Senator  to 
read  the  speech  in  its  entirety. 
5.  Television 
The  Study  Group  feels  that  broadcasting 
the  entire  legislative  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  would  not  l>e  helpful  to  either  the 
Senate  or  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Group  feels  that  if  the  leadership  could 
work  out  a  program  for  the  debate  of  major 
issues  confronting  the  country  and  televise 
them,  as  opposed  to  the  day-to-day  legisla- 
tive business,  it  would  be  a  good  idea. 

The  Leaders  could  be  authorized  to  work 
out  a  program  that  would  schedule  debate 
on  a  major  issue  or  issues  one  or  two  times 
each  week  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  hours 
each  time.  Such  broadcasts  would  occur 
only  when  Congress  was  in  session  and  the 
Senate  was  meeting  all  or  mo?t  of  that 
week. 
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This  would  give  the  Senators  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  views  to  the  country  on 
the  issues  debated  and  for  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  provide  further  leadership  for  the 
country— without  altering  the  fundamental 
and  unique  nature  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

6.  Debate  to  be  relevant  to  the  pending 
buainejs 

The  Senate  has  seen  fit  in  recent  years  to 
adopt  what  is  known  as  the  'Pastore  Rule." 
This  rule  requires  that  debate  be  germane 
to  the  pending  business  at  the  t>eginning  of 
each  new  daily  session  for  a  three  hour 
period,  once  the  Senate  has  turned  to  the 
unfinished  business,  pending  business,  or 
any  new  legislative  business  brought  before 
the  Senate  during  that  day.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  Senate  would  ever  concede  that  all  of  its 
debates  should  be  germane  to  some  legisla- 
tion, but  your  Study  Group  recommends 
that  debate  be  germane  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness when  the  Senate  has  legislation  under 
consideration  unless  unanimous  consen'  is 
granted  or  a  motion  without  debate  is 
agreed  to.  to  allow  a  Senator  to  spealc  on 
non-germane  matters. 

The  germaneness  requirement  should  be 
defined  so  that  it  would  not  have  to  be  too 
strictly  construed,  giving  all  Senators  gener- 
al leeway  in  developing  their  speeches.  If 
made  too  restrictive,  much  time  would  be 
lost  in  malcing  points  of  order  that  the  Sen- 
ator or  Senators  were  not  confining  their  re- 
marks to  the  pending  question.  As  long  as 
the  speech  was  devoted  to  the  overall  pend- 
ing business,  it  should  be  deemed  to  be  rele- 
vant or  germane  to  that  pending  business. 
Such  restriction,  although  general,  would  at 
least  keep  the  debate  focused  on  the  general 
subject  with  which  the  Senate  was  con- 
cerned and  give  the  membership  a  broader 
background  for  formulating  opinion  on  the 
pending  business  as  to  whether  it  should  or 
should  not  be  amended  or  passed. 

After  the  close  of  legislative  business  for 
the  day.  speeches  could  l>e  made  on  any  sub- 
ject by  those  who  cared  to  wait  around  to 
speak  on  subjects  for  home  consumption. 
7.  Debate  on  motion  to  consider 

It  is  evident  that  the  Senate  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  any  restrictions  placed  on  debate, 
particularly  when  a  controversial  proposed 
piece  of  legislation  is  at  stake.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  debate  is  to  be  germane  to  the 
pending  business,  it  would  appear  that  the 
debate  of  the  motion  to  consider  a  piece  of 
business  would  be  restrictive  in  nature  on 
how  much  worthwhile  debate  could  be  given 
to  that  motion.  Besides,  once  the  Senate  has 
agreed  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
a  piece  of  business,  that  proposed  legislation 
is  wide  open  for  debate  in  every  detail, 
unless  cloture  should  be  Involved  or  a  unani- 
mous consent  could  be  reached  providing 
for  the  contrary.  Therefore,  the  Study 
Group  recommends  that  some  restrictions 
be  placed  on  the  length  of  debate  of  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a 
proposed  piece  of  legislation.  If  the  Senate, 
in  its  wisdom,  should  decide  to  place  a  re- 
striction on  the  debate  of  a  motion  to  con- 
sider, it  could  place  a  limit  of  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  two 
Leaders  or  persons  acting  in  their  behalf. 
8.  Cloture  rule 

The  cloture  rule  has  been  amended  to 
place  a  10  hour  cap  on  the  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  once  cloture  has  been  in- 
voked, and  while  the  100  hours  places  a  defi- 
nite time  to  conclude  the  consideration  of 
any  business  on  which  cloture  has  been  in- 
voked, it  does  not  assure  that  that  time  will 


be  used  wisely.  Likewise,  while  the  amend- 
ments must  l)e  germane  once  cloture  is  in- 
voked, there  is  no  asourance  that  these 
amendments  will  have  t>een  drafted  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  constructive  legislation  to 
the  country.  Too  often  amendments  have 
been  submitted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
laying final  action  on  the  pending  business 
on  which  cloture  has  been  Invoked.  The  pro- 
cedure for  invoking  cloture  might  be  satis- 
factory and  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
Senate,  but  possible  delay  In  post  cloture  is 
evident  and  needs  some  changes  in  order  to 
overcome  that  weakness.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  amendments  that  each 
Senator  may  call  up.  and  while  each  Sena- 
tor, with  a  few  exceptions.  Is  limited  to  one 
hour  of  debate,  a  single  Senator  may  con- 
trive to  use  much  or  most  of  the  100  hours 
with  little  or  no  accomplishment  by  calling 
up  amendments  and  getting  roll  call  votes 
on  which  It  was  evident  to  begin  with  that 
they  would  not  be  agreed  to:  this  is  possible 
as  long  as  one-fifth  of  the  Senators  present, 
a  quorum  t>eing  present,  are  willing  to  order 
a  roll  call  vote.  There  is  no  limit  on  how 
long  an  amendment  may  be.  Any  Member 
may  draft  a  1.000-page  amendment,  submit 
it.  and  have  it  considered,  as  long  as  it  is 
germane.  A  demand  for  the  reading  of  such 
long  amendments  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
the  Senate's  time. 

To  overcome  some  of  the  post  cloture  fili- 
buster, certain  restrictions  should  be  placed 
in  the  rule  which  would  certainly  aid  in 
shortening,  if  not  eliminating,  much  of  the 
post  cloture  filibuster.  For  example,  it  is 
recommended  that  no  Senator,  except  the 
Leaders  and  the  managers  of  the  bill,  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  more  than  two  amendments 
to  be  considered  after  cloture  is  invoked.  It 
could  be  required  that  all  amendments  to  be 
considered  be  read  between  the  time  the  clo- 
ture motion  is  filed  and  cloture  in  invoked. 
This  would  keep  exceedingly  long  amend- 
ments from  being  presented.  If  this  were 
not  sufficient,  there  could  be  a  stipulation 
that  no  amendment  be  in  excess  of  so  many 
words. 

Likewise,  the  Study  Group  recommends 
that  when  an  amendment  is  called  up  under 
cloture,  even  though  It  be  very  long,  and  in- 
volve many  Independent  questions,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  should  not  be  permit- 
ted. When  an  Individual  Member  calls  up  a 
very  long  amendment  involving  many  inde- 
pendent parts,  under  present  procedure  he 
can,  if  he  can  get  the  yeas  and  nays  second- 
ed, get  thirty  or  forty  roll  call  votes  on  a 
single  amendment,  when  the  question  is  di- 
visible. Placing  such  a  restriction  prohibit- 
ing a  division  of  the  question  under  cloture 
procedure  would  save  a  great  deal  of  the 
Senator's  time  in  post  cloture  consideration 
of  a  bill. 

Set  forth  below  is  a  draft  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  cloture  rule  with  proposed 
amendments  to  accomplish  the  ends  de- 
scribed above: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule  II 
or  rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate,  at 
any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sena- 
tors, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  other  matter  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business, 
whether  or  not  it  is  pending  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time,  is  presented  to  the 
Senate,  the  Presiding  Officer,  or  clerk  at 
the  direction  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  shall 
at  once  state  the  motion  to  the  Senate,  and 
one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  day  but  one.  he  shall  lay 
the  motion  before  the  Senate  and  direct 
that  the  clerk  call  the  roll,  and  upon  the  as- 


certainment that  a  quorum  is  present,  the 
Presiding  Officer  shall,  without  debate, 
submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yeaand-nay  vote 
the  question: 

"Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?"  And  if 
that  question  shall  be  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative by  three-fifths  of  of  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn— except  on  a  measure  or 
motion  to  amend  the  Senate  rules.  In  which 
case  the  necessary  affirmative  vote  shall  be 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting— then  said  [measure,  motion,  or 
other  matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or 
the  unfinished  business.]  proposal  on  which 
cloture  was  voted,  shall  be  the  unfinished 
business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness until  disposed  of. 

Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  [on  the 
measure,  motion,  or  other  matter  pending 
before  the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the]  on  the  proposal  on  which  cloture 
was  invoked,  and  amendments  thereto,  and 
motions  affecting  the  same,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Presiding  Officer  or  his  des- 
ignee to  keep  the  time  of  each  Senator  who 
speaks.  Except  by  unanimous  consent,  no 
amendment  shall  be  proposed  after  the  vote 
to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  unless  it  had 
been  read  to  the  Senate  after  filing  of  the 
cloture  motion  and  submitted  in  writing  to 
the  [Journal  Clerk]  Presiding  Officer  by  1 
o'clock  p.m.  on  the  day  following  the  filing 
of  the  cloture  motion  If  an  amendment  in 
the  first  degree,  and  unless  It  had  been  read 
and  so  submitted  at  least  one  hour  prior  to 
the  t>eginning  of  the  cloture  vote  If  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree.  No  Sena- 
tor, except  the  leaders  or  managers  of  the 
proposal  may  propose  or  call  up  more  than 
two  amendments.  Any  amendments  when 
called  up  may  be  modified  upon  request  of 
the  proposer  to  correct  errors  in  lineatton 
and  pagination.  No  dilatory  motion,  or  dila- 
tory amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  in  order.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  any  standing  rule, 
no  request  for  a  divuion  of  the  question  on 
any  amendment  called  up  after  cloture  is  in- 
voked shall  be  in  order.  Points  of  order,  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate,  and  the 
Chair  shall  enforce  these  restrictions  on  his 
own  initiative  when  no  point  of  order  is 
forthcoming.  When  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
is  suggested,  the  Chair  is  authoriied  to  de- 
termine if  a  quorum  is  present,  by  counting 
instead  of  by  roll  call 

After  no  more  than  one  hundred  hours  of 
consideration,  with  all  time  consumed 
except  for  time  of  debate  to  be  calculated  at 
the  amount  of  double  time  [of  the  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  on  which  cloture 
has  been  invoked.]  of  the  proposal  on  which 
cloture  had  been  invoked,  the  Senate  shall 
proceed,  without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question,  to  vote  on  the  final  disposition 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  all  amendments 
not  then  actually  pending  l>efore  the  Senate 
at  that  time  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mo- 
tions, except  a  motion  to  table,  or  to  recon- 
sider and  one  quorum  call  on  demand  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum  (and  mo- 
tions required  to  establish  a  quorum)  imme- 
diately before  the  final  vote  begins.  The  one 
hundred  hours  may  be  increased,  or  de- 
creased in  the  case  of  a  national  emergency 
or  the  last  10  days  of  a  session  announced 
by  the  Leader,  by  the  adoption  of  a  motion, 
decided  without  debate,  by  a  three-fifths  af- 
firmative vote  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn.  In  the  case  of  any  increased  time 
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thus  agreed  upon  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  or  their  designees.  Howev- 
er, only  one  motion  to  extend  or  limit  time, 
specified  above,  may  be  made  in  any  one  cal- 
endar day. 

[If.  for  any  reason,  a  measure  or  matter  is 
reprinted  after  cloture  has  been  Invoked, 
amendments  which  were  in  order  prior  to 
the  reprinting  of  the  measure  or  matter  will 
continue  to  l>e  in  order  and  may  be  con- 
formed and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  the 
amendment's  sponsor.  The  conforming 
changes  must  be  limited  to  lineation  and 
pagination. 

[No  Senator  shall  call  up  more  than  two 
amendments  until  every  other  Senator  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  likewise.] 

Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this 
rule,  a  Senator  may  yield  all  or  part  of  his 
one  hour  to  the  majority  or  minority  floor 
managers  of  the  measure,  motion,  or  matter 
or  to  the  Majority  or  Minority  Leader,  for 
Uieir  use.  but  each  Senator  specified  shall 
not  have  more  than  two  hours  so  yielded  to 
him  and  may  in  turn  yield  such  time  to 
other  Senators  to  6e  counted  against  their 
assigned  hour. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  rule,  any  Senator  who  has  not  used  or 
yielded  at  least  ten  minutes,  is.  if  he  seeks 
recognition,  guaranteed  up  to  ten  minutes, 
inclusive,  to  speak  only. 

[After  cloture  is  Invoked,  the  reading  of 
any  amendment,  including  House  amend- 
ments, shall  be  dispensed  with  when  the 
proposed  amendment  has  been  identified 
and  has  t)een  available  in  printed  form  at 
the  desk  of  the  Members  for  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.] 

Amendments  considered  under  cloture 
shall  not  be  read,  only  identified  by  numt)er 
and  the  proposer,  when  available  in  printed 
form  for  not  less  than  24  hours. 

9.  Required  germaneness  of  amendments 

after  a  specific  time  of  debate 
It  is  questionable  if  the  Senate  would  ever 
concede  to  a  restriction  that  all  amend- 
ments offered  to  proposed  legislation  must 
be  germane.  This  Study  Group,  however, 
proposes  that  the  Senate  give  consideration 
to  amending  its  rules  so  that  after  a  bill  has 
been  under  consideration  for  a  specified 
period  of  time,  that  any  amendment  there- 
after be  required  to  be  germane,  if  a  motion 
to  that  effect  is  offered  and  agreed  to  by  a 
three-fifths  vote.  Such  a  motion  to  require 
amendments  to  be  germane  after  that 
period  had  expired  could  not  be  offered 
more  than  once  a  day  and  not  until  some 
amendments  to  the  bill  had  been  voted  on 
between  the  time  of  the  vote  on  the  first 
motion  to  require  the  amendments  to  be 
germame  and  the  time  the  next  one  is  of- 
fered. Debate  of  such  a  motion  should 
either  be  restricted  to  one  or  two  hours  or 
be  determined  without  debate.  (On  this  sub- 
ject. S.  Res.  63  by  Mr.  Byrd  was  submitted 
and  ordered  to  lie  over  under  the  rule.) 

10.  Amendments  and  statement  of  purpose 
The  Study  Group  feels  that  there  should 

be  some  requirement,  under  orders  of  the 
leadership  or  amendment  to  the  rule,  that 
all  amendments  offered  for  printing  have  a 
capsule  resume  at  some  place  under  the  title 
of  the  amendment  setting  forth  a  statement 
of  its  purpose,  and  that  all  major  amend- 
ments be  printed  a  day  in  advance  of  their 
consideration  unless  the  Senate  orders  oth- 
erwise by  unanimous  consent.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed that  when  any  major  amendment  is 
modified  during  its  consideration,  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  be  made  available 


in  written  form  to  all  Senators  prior  to  the 

start  of  a  vote  thereon,  unless  unanimous 

consent  to  the  contrary  be  granted. 

11.  Disallow  consideration  of  amendments 

when  no  further  time  is  left  for  debate 

It  is  recorrunended  that  the  rules  should 
be  amended  so  that  under  any  circum- 
stances—whether the  Senate  is  operating 
under  a  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
whether  or  not  any  further  time  is  allowed 
for  debate  under  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  whether  further  time  is  prohibited  by 
"Past  Track"  legislation,  or  any  other  bind- 
ing order  on  the  Senate— all  amendments 
offered  be  allowed  at  least  ten  minutes  or 
more  for  debate.  If  any  Members  choose  to 
debate  them  or  further  tunendments  after 
all  time  for  debate  has  expired  should  be 
barred,  unless,  of  course,  the  amendments 
are  acted  on  by  unanimous  consent.  One  of 
the  basic  principles  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure is  to  allow  amendments  to  any  pending 
business  so  as  to  put  it  in  an  acceptable 
form  before  having  a  vote  on  its  adoption  or 
rejection.  Therefore  great  consideration 
should  be  given  not  necessarily  to  shut  out 
further  amendments  but  to  develop  some 
formula  that  would  allow  at  least  a  very  lim- 
ited amount  of  debate  on  any  amendment 
that  the  Senate  is  called  upon  to  act  on 
before  that  vote  is  taken. 
12.  Amendment  to  Rule  XVI— Germaneness 

of  amendments  to  general  appropriation 

bilU 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism  of 
the  use  of  Rule  XVI  to  get  amendments 
added  to  general  appropriation  bills  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  in  order  because  it 
proposed  legislation  to  a  general  appropria- 
tion bill,  which,  under  the  rule,  is  not  in 
order,  or  adds  something  to  a  general  appro- 
priation bill  that  is  not  germane.  Under  the 
established  procedure  of  the  Senate,  if  a 
Member  makes  a  point  of  order  against  a 
pending  amendment  because  it  proposes 
general  legislation  to  a  general  appropria- 
tion bill,  or  because  it  proposes  to  add  new 
subject  matter,  even  though  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  as  then  pending  before  the 
Senate  on  that  subject.  If  another  Member 
raises  the  question  of  germaneness  before 
the  Chair  rules  on  the  point  of  order,  which 
must  be  determined  without  debate,  the 
Chair  must  put  the  question  to  the  Senate. 
If  the  Senate  votes  that  the  amendment  Is 
germane,  the  point  of  order  falls  and  the 
amendment  is  held  to  be  in  order.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  used  a  great  deal  to  get 
matters  attached  to  a  general  appropriation 
bill,  that  otherwise  could  not  be  adopted 
under  the  rules  unless  done  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  suspend  the  rule  after  a  one-day 
notice,  informing  the  membership  exactly 
what  Is  proposed  to  be  done. 

It  is  proposed  by  your  Study  Group  that  If 
the  membership  wishes  to  eliminate  this 
procedure  without  doing  too  much  harm  to 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  an 
amendment  to  Rule  XVI  could  be  drafted 
that  would  eliminate  such  procedure,  unless 
there  were  actually  something  In  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  which  was  proposing 
such  legislation  or  that  the  bill  contained  an 
item  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  amendment 
being  offered. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  be  permitted  to 
retain  this  right  to  raise  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness which  is  now  in  vogue  when  the 
amendment  is  actually  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  when  the 
amendment  is  proposed  by  the  legislative 
committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  such  leg- 


islation, or  when  the  amendment  is  called 
up  by  the  two  Leaders  or  by  someone  in 
their  behalf. 

This  would  give  considerable  protection  to 
the  general  membership  and  still  allow- 
enough  avenues  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
work  its  will  by  a  majority  vote.  (On  this 
subject.  S.  Res.  14  by  Mr.  Byrd  was  submit- 
ted and  ordered  to  lie  over  under  the  rule.) 

13.  Senate  committees 
Since  it  is  proposed  that  the  Senate  Itself 
operate  pursuant  to  an  announced  agenda 
agreed  to  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  it 
would  appear  only  natural  to  require  all  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  to  act  accord- 
ingly. This  should  be  further  elucidated. 
The  purpose  of  restricting  Senate  commit- 
tees in  the  transaction  of  their  business  is  to 
prohibit  the  committees  from  loading  the 
Senate  calendar  of  business  with  proposed 
pieces  of  legislation  not  within  the  agenda 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  which  the 
Senate  did  not  expect  to  consider  during 
that  session.  Therefore,  the  only  restriction 
against  what  business  the  Senate  commit- 
tees could  transact  would  be  directed 
against  the  committees  reporting  legisla- 
tion. The  committees  would  be  totally  free 
to  hold  hearings  on  any  subject  they  would 
see  fit  to  conduct  as  long  as  they  did  not 
meet  when  the  Senate  was  in  session.  Any 
prohibition  would  be  against  the  commit- 
tees' marking  up  proposed  legislation  and 
ordering  it  reported  to  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittees would  be  permitted  to  file  written 
reports  recommending  legislation  that  the 
Senate  should  consider  but  not  the  bill 
itself.  The  report  would  l>e  solely  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  in  making  up  its 
future  agenda.  It  is  also  proposed  that  some 
provision  be  made  for  a  motion  to  be  made 
in  the  Senate  to  authorize  a  committee  to 
report  a  matter  not  included  in  the  Senate 
agenda  and  that  it  be  eligible  for  later  con- 
sideration, if  debate  of  the  motion  were  lim- 
ited to  a  short  period  of  time  and  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  or  two-thirds  were  required  for 
its  adoption.  Some  limitation  could  be 
placed  on  the  number  of  motions  that  each 
committee  could  offer  during  a  session  of 
the  Senate. 

14.  Prohibit  all  staffed  subcommittees 

It  Is  proposed  by  this  Study  Group  that  a 
prohibition  be  placed  against  all  staffed  sub- 
committees. Subcommittees  would  have 
their  activities  and  responsibilities  restrict- 
ed to  the  conduct  of  hearings,  compilation 
of  data,  and  resumes  of  proposed  legislation. 
The  work  of  Senate  committees  has  become 
so  complicated  and  extended  to  such  a 
broad  scope  of  activities  that  the  subcom- 
mittees' work  has  almost  become  equal  to 
that  of  the  full  committees:  consequently 
the  reports  of  sulx;ommlttees  are  seldom  re- 
viewed In  detail  by  the  full  committee.  This 
results  in  extreme  specialization,  with  the 
proposed  legislation  by  subcommittees  being 
submitted  to  the  Senate  with  no  Senators 
knowing  anything  about  the  problem  except 
the  four  or  five  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee preparing  It. 

If  the  activities  of  the  subcommittee  were 
restricted  as  suggested  above,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  work  load  of  the 
Senate  would  automatically  be  decreased 
and  the  Senate  Itself  would  have  much 
more  time  to  conduct  Its  business  since  it 
would  not  have  as  much  legislation  con- 
fronting it.  This  would  give  all  of  the  Sena- 
tors an  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  legislative  proposals,  more  than  is 
possible  now  with  the  workload  that  the 
Senate  undertakes,  having  so  many  subcom- 
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mitlees  In  effect  making  reports  to  the 
Senate  with  nominal  approval  of  their 
parent  committee. 

If  a  subcommittee  wanted  to  offer  an 
amendment,  as  opposed  to  reporting  a  bill, 
to  some  bill  pending  before  the  Senate  in- 
volving the  subject  with  which  the  Senate 
was  concerned,  the  responsibilities  would 
fall  on  that  subcommittee  to  convince  the 
full  Senate  that  such  an  amendment  were 
essential  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
75.  Consolidation  of  Senate  committees 

The  committee  system  of  the  Senate  has 
presented  that  t>ody  with  a  constant  prob- 
lem. Until  1946  there  was  no  rule  vhich 
named  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  also  specified  the  Jurisdiction  of 
each.  Prior  to  1946,  the  rule  on  standing 
committees  only  named  the  committees  to 
be  established  and  stipulated  the  number  of 
members  of  each— nothing  about  the  Juris- 
diction of  each.  Previous  to  that  time.  Sena- 
tors would  submit  bills  and  request  that 
they  be  referred  to  a  specific  committee,  or 
they  were  referred  pursuant  to  the  previous 
practices  of  the  Senate.  In  1946  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  was  passed,  which 
specified  the  name  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee, the  number  of  members  of  each,  and 
the  Jurisdiction  of  each  spelled  out  in  detail. 
The  number  of  committees  was  reduced  to 
fifteen.  Not  long  thereafter  some  special 
committees  were  created,  but  It  was  not 
until  1977  (S.  Res.  4,  95th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion) that  permanent  select  committees  and 
special  committees  were  created,  along  with 
fifteen  standing  committees,  and  both 
standing  and  special  committees  were  given 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. 

This  picture  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
cumbersome  and  it  appears  that  It  is  time 
that  the  Senate  attempt  once  again  to  do 
something  to  consolidate  Its  standing  com- 
mittees into  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number 
without  eliminating  completely  the  identity 
of  the  existing  committees.  For  example.  It 
Is  proposed  that  the  Intelligence  Committee 
be  absorl)ed  by  the  Appropriations,  Armed 
Services,  and  Foreign  Relations.  These  are 
the  standing  committees,  all  of  which  are 
immediately  concerned  with  the  intelligence 
of  our  Government.  It  Is  thus  proposed  to 
authorize  these  three  committees  to  appoint 
members  from  their  respective  groups  to 
make  up  a  Joint  subconunittee  of  these 
three  committees  to  handle  intelligence 
matters,  and  this  subcommittee  would  keep 
their  respective  full  standing  committees  in- 
formed of  all  Information  on  Intelllf  ence 
that  they  needed  to  know.  Likewise,  !t  is 
proposed  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Budget  Committee  be  absorbed  by 
the  Finance  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, and  that  these  two  committees  appoint 
members  of  their  respective  committees  to 
make  a  Joint  subcommittee  to  handle  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  Committees  on  Finance 
and  Appropriations  should  be  as  much  con- 
cerned about  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
as  the  Budget  Committee  itself,  and  this 
would  give  the  two  committees,  combined 
with  the  activities  and  duties  of  the  existing 
Budget  Committee,  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  together  and  be  able,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Study  Group,  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jectives to  which  all  of  this  had  been  direct- 
ed. 

Other  standing,  select,  and  special  com- 
mittees would  be  consolidated  by  merging 
them  with  the  committees  of  appropriate 
Jurisdiction.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee,   once   a   subcommittee    of    the    Armed 


Services  Committee,  would  be  returned  to 
that  Committee:  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee would  be  returned  to  the  Bani'lng. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee;  the 
Aging  Conunittee  would  be  merged  with  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee: 
the  Ethics  Committee  would  be  merged 
with  the  Rules  and  Administration  Commit- 
tee: and  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
would  be  merged  with  the  Committee  on 
ESiergy  and  Natural  Resources:  and  all  Joint 
committees  would  he  abolished,  with  the 
Senate  functions  of  such  Joint  committees 
being  transferred  to  the  Senate  standing 
committee  of  legislative  Jurisdiction.  The 
functions  of  the  Joint  Committees  on  the 
Library  and  Printing  would  be  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: Joint  Taxation  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee; and  Joint  Economic  to  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Committee  Assifntment  Limitations 
The  remaining  13  committees  would  be  or- 
ganized Into  three  groups  for  purposes  of  as- 
signment limitations.  Senators  would  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  on  only  one  committee  In 
each  of  the  three  groups  of  these  commit- 
tees: 

I.  Appropriatiors;  Armed  Services:  Fi- 
nance: Foreign  Relations. 

II.  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs; 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 
Environment  and  Public  Works;  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources:  Judiciary. 

III.  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry; 
Governmental  Affairs:  Labor  and  Human 
Resources:  Rules  and  Administration. 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  suggestion  is 
found  In  the  fact  that  Senators  now  have 
too  many  committee  assignments  to  do  their 
work  successfully.  At  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
tribution of  assignments  for  each  Senator 
should  be  such  that  each  g?ts  appointments 
to  committees  that  would  give  all  States  and 
regions  of  the  United  States  an  across-the- 
board  representation  on  the  committees 
handling  legislation  with  which  the  whole 
country  would  be  concerned. 

At  the  present  time  these  great  numbers 
of  conrjnittee  and  subcommittee  assign- 
ments to  each  Senator  prohibit  (since  fre- 
quently so  mtmy  are  meeting  at  the  same 
time)  the  Senators  from  even  attending  the 
meetings  of  many  of  the  committees  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  To  show  this  vivid- 
ly, there  follows  a  table  pointing  up  this 
problem.  This  table  Is  organized  alphabeti- 
cally by  Senators  name  with  categories  of 
committee  membership  listed  In  individual 
columns.  The  last  column  gives  total  com- 
mittee membership  for  each  Senator. 
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16.  Congressional  budget  process 
As  indicated  In  the  preceding  recommen- 
dation <No.  15),  the  Congressional  budget 
process  has  upset  the  committee  balance  in 
the  Senat*.  The  scope  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  been  expanded  by  unani- 
mous consent,  by  interpretation,  and  by 
precedents  and  practices  to  the  point  that  it 
is  actually  taking  over  the  responsibilities 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  standing  com- 
mittees, a  purpKJse  which  the  Senate  did  not 
have  in  mind  when  it  originally  adopted  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  This  should  be 
corrected. 

The  Study  Group  first  proposes  that  the 
Senate  give  serious  consideration  to  the  en- 
actment of  a  program  that  would  establish  a 
biennial  budget  and  appropriating  process. 
The  workload  is  becoming  too  great  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  all  of  the  general  appro- 
priation bills  in  one  year.  If  it  is  to  give  each 
such  bill  due  consideration.  In  order  to  dc 
its  Job  well,  the  number  of  general  appro- 
priation bills  should  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  with  only  half  of  the  general  appro- 
priation bills  being  passed  each  year.  This 
would  give  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  the  two  Houses  more  time  to  examine 
their  appropriation  bills  more  carefully: 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that 
would  prohibit  or  restrict  this  type  of  proce 
dure. 

As  already  stated,  this  new  role  for  the 
Budget  Committee  was  mentioned  in  recom- 
mendation No.  15.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 


sound  idea  for  the  Budget  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses  to  be  subcomimitlees,  in  the 
House  of  its  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  in  the 
Senate  of  its  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee,  since  these  four 
committees  are  most  vitally  concerned  with 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. If  only  the  Senate  moves  In  that 
direction.  It  would  be  a  good  start.  Not  only 
would  such  procedure  give  the  major  com- 
mittees concerned  with  this  role  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  might  be,  In 
levying  taxes  and  expending  money,  but  the 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  be  tremendously  Increased,  giving  the 
whole  Senate  more  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  by  our 
Government. 

17.  Any  measures  involving  procedure 
should  be  referred  to  Rules  Committee 
before  Senate  acts  thereon 
Because  of  the  experience  of  the  Congress 
in  the  last  one  or  two  decades  in  enacting 
legislation  involving  specific  procedures  In 
the  transaction  of  legislative  business,  the 
Senate  should  take  a  closer  look  at  some  of 
these  problems.  It  is  proposed  that  any  bill 
or  resolution  reported  to  the  Senate  by  a 
legislative  committee  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  general  subject  matter,  which  spe- 
cifically involves  a  Senate  procedure,  should 
be  re-referred  for  a  certain  period  of  time  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. This  would  give  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  a  chance  to  deter- 
mine how  such  proposed  changes  would 
affect  Senate  procedures.  Such  a  proposal 
would  not  have  to  allow  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  have  Euiy  con- 
cern with  any  other  part  (other  than  the 
proposed  procedural  changes)  of  the  pro- 
posed pieces  of  legislation.  The  period  for 
reference  could  be  limited  to  twenty  days, 
thirty  days,  or  sixty  days,  or  whatever  the 
Senate.  In  its  wisdom,  should  decide. 

So  many  variables  in  procedure  have 
become  evident  in  the  special  procedures  en- 
acted In  the  public  laws  that  they  only  com- 
plicate the  transaction  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. If  all  such  measures  were  referred  tc 
the  Rules  Committee  for  a  short  period  ot 
time,  the  provisions  concerned  with  proce- 
dure only  would  be  studied  and.  if  essential, 
the  variable  procedures  In  the  different  bills 
could  be  brought  Into  more  uniformity  with 
other  like  procedures,  or  an  accepted  boiler 
plate  or  formula  could  be  designed  to  fit  all 
such  situations  so  that  there  would  not  bt 
such  variable  procedures  In  nearly  each 
such  public  law  enacted. 
18.  There  should  be  some  control  over  the 

number  of  roll  call  votes 
Under  the  Constitution,  a  roll  call  vote 
can  be  ordered  on  any  question  when  one- 
fifth  of  the  Senators  present,  a  quorum 
being  present,  sees  fit  to  second  such  a  re- 
quest. This  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
therefore,  would  prohibit  an>  rule  placing  a 
restriction,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  or 
the  number  of  roll  call  votes.  Therefore, 
while  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  or  most  of 
the  Senators  that  the  Senate  is  indulging  In 
too  msmy  roll  call  votes.  ?ny  attempt  to  reg- 
ulate the  number  must  be  accomplished 
some  way  other  than  by  an  amendment  to 
the  rules.  The  leadership  of  each  party 
might  see  fit  to  prevail  upon  their  respec- 
tive membership  to  refuse  to  participate  In 
seconding  roll  call  votes  unless  the  leader- 
ship feels  that  there  should  be  a  roll  call  on 
a  particular  subject.  For  example,  when 
Senators  Robinson  of  Arkansas  and  McNary 


of  Oregon  were  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  of  the  Senate.  It  was  often  noticea- 
ble when  a  roll  call  vote  was  requested,  if 
the  two  Leaders  did  not  favor  the  request, 
the  request  was  not  sufficiently  seconded. 

Some  such  restraints  could  and  should  be 
formulated  by  the  Leaders  to  eliminate  an 
extraneous  numt>er  of  roll  call  votes,  par- 
ticularly when  the  request  is  made  on  some 
issue  that  is  not  worthy  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  by  roll  call. 

Also,  it  Is  noticeable  when  requests  for  roll 
call  votes  are  made,  that  often  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  hands,  if  that  many,  are 
shown,  and  the  Chair  states  that  the  re- 
quest is  sufficiently  seconded. 

Under  the  established  precedents,  the  sec- 
onding of  a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is 
not  that  casual.  Such  a  demand  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  under  the  precedents  must  be  sec- 
onded by  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  presump- 
tive quorum,  a  minimum  of  eleven  with  the 
present  membership  of  100  Members,  Under 
the  precedent,  a  demand  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  immediately  following  a  call  of  the 
Senate  is  seconded  by  one-fifth  of  those  an- 
swering such  call  or  immediately  following  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  a  request  must  l>e  second- 
ed by  one-fifth  of  those  voting.  Thus.  If 
these  precedents  are  followed  and  the  Chair 
Is  required  to  determine  that  one-fifth  of 
those  who  answered  the  last  quorum  call  or 
the  last  roll  call  vote  in  which  80  or  90  Sena- 
tors participated,  eleven  would  no  longer  be 
enough  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays. 

StTMMARY  or  Senate  Votes  and  Usage  or 
Time— 1985 

I.  TOTAL  votes:  S58  AS  OT  OCTOBER  3S.  1«86 

A.  Votes  on  Monday.  6  (2%). 

B.  Votes  on  Friday.  31  (12%). 

C.  Votes  before  12:00  noon.  26  (10%). 

D.  Votes  after  6:00  p.m..  74  (28.6%). 

E.  Votes  on  Saturday.  4  (1.5%). 

F.  Votes  on  Sunday.  2  (0.7%). 

II.  TIME  SPENT  ON  ROIXCALL  VOTES  AND 
QUORUM  CALLS 

A.  Total  time  consumed  on  roUcall  votes; 
100  hours. 

B.  Amount  of  time  on  roUcall  votes  in 
excess  of  the  reguliw  order:  36  hours  and  25 
minutes. 

C.  Votes  in  excess  of  30  minutes:  13. 

D.  Longest  roUcall  vote:  61  minutes. 

E.  Amount  of  time  spent  In  quorum  calls: 
247  hours  48  minutes. 

F.  Average  time  for  each  roUcall  vote:  23.6 
minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Preslcient.  in  con- 
clusion. I  simply  state  that  this 
report— even  though  I  do  not  necessar- 
ily support  each  of  the  recommenda- 
tions—which was  before  this  body  2 
years  ago,  merits  our  attention  and 
certainly  our  strongest  consideration. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PRYOR  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

I  commend  him  on  the  service  he 
has  rendered. 

With  reference  to  rules  changes,  and 
in  particular  the  one  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  alluded,  sever- 
al rules  changes  have  been  offered  by 
me  In  a  proposal  which  also  encom- 
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passes  the  coverage  of  Senate  debate 
by  television  and  by  radio  broadcast. 

I  hope  we  can  implement  the  rule 
changes  I  have  proposed.  Most  of 
them  are  needed,  anyhow,  whether  or 
not  we  have  television  or  radio  cover- 
age, but  I  believe  some  of  them  espe- 
cially are  very  much  needed  if  there  is 
coverage  at  a  later  date  by  television 
and  radio. 

I  think  that  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage should  come  to  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve debates  should  be  televised  from 
gavel  to  gavel.  I  have  had  a  change  in 
my  attitude  toward  this  subject  over 
the  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  we  have  tel- 
evision in  the  Senate,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  looking  at  the  proceed- 
ings and  debates  of  this  body,  it  is 
going  to  shape  up.  The  Senate  will  get 
its  act  together.  I  think  Senators  will 
like  the  idea,  once  it  is  implemented.  I 
believe  Senators  will  say  we  should 
have  done  it  long  ago. 

However.  I  hope  that,  along  with 
that  coverage,  there  will  be  certain 
Senate  rules  changes. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
again.  I  think  that  what  he  has  said 
should  be  one  of  the  best  arguments 
for  televised  and  radio  coverage  of 
Senate  debate.  I  commend  him  and 
look  forward  to  our  working  together 
to  implement  both  these  goals— 
namely,  certain  Senate  rules  changes 
that  are  needed,  and  TV  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  the  Senate  debates. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader  for  his 
comments. 

I  say  to  the  Democratic  leader  that 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
cherishes  the  rules,  the  procedures, 
and  what  this  institution  is  all  about, 
and  what  it  has  been  about  since  1789. 
more  than  the  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

For  example,  even  as  recently  as  last 
week,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
proposed  and  had  adopted— I  believe 
on  a  unanimous  vote  or  a  nearly  unan- 
imous vote  margin— a  procedural 
change  in  the  reconciliation  process 
that  I  think  was  extremely  well  stated. 
Without  question,  the  leader  cared 
very  much  about  proposing  that 
amendment,  not  only  to  prevent  these 
activities  from  occurring  in  the  future, 
but  also  to  make  the  Senate  more  effi- 
cient. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  probably  knows  more 
about  the  rules  and  the  history  and 
the  procedures  and  the  precedents  of 
the  Senate  than  any  other  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  did  not  come  prepared  to  talk 
about  radio  or  television  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  hope  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  recognize  what  a  serious 
situation  we  have,  of  being  almost  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  many  of  these 
measures  that  are  going  to  require 
much  more  expeditious  treatment  and 


certainly  much  more  efficient  proceed- 
ings, as  we  go  into  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
th"  distinguished  Senator,  and  I  again 
commend  him. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Democrat- 
ic leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  now  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  in  some  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  and 
this  request  has  been  cleared  by  Sena- 
tor Dole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  matter,  the  farm  bill,  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  until  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock  today  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  318.  H.R.  3011.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  if  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  What  will  the  pend- 
ing business  be  at  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  At  1  o'clock  the 
farm  bill  in  its  current  status  would 
again  become  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Might  I  further  in- 
quire. Mr.  President,  what  point  in  the 
farm  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  as  modified  by  the  Cochran 
amendment  will  be  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  chairman 
permit  me  to  direct  my  Inquiries,  with- 
out his  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Surely. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  arrive  at  that  point  Is  an  amend- 
ment In  the  second  degree  In  order  for 
further  consideration  on  the  farm  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  open  for  amendment  In 
the  second  degree. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Might  I  further  in- 
quire whether  the  Chair  can  advise  me 
If  the  amendment  such  as  I  attempted 
to  offer  last  night  would  be  In  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  last  night  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  drafted  so 
as  to  address  parts  of  the  bill  not  ad- 
dressed by  the  pending  amendment, 
and  was  therefore  not  in  order. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  further  inquire  If  remedied  would 
my  amendment  be  in  order  at  that 
time? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     A 
properly     drafted     amendment,     tht 
Chair  advises  the  Senator,  could  be  oi 
fered  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  tell 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Idaho 
our  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natu 
ral  Resources  Committee,  that  I  havr 
no  qualms  about  taking  the  next  2 
hours  and  5  minutes  to  go  into  the  In 
terlor  appropriations  bill,  and  it  is  ob 
vious  that  we  should  get  on  with  doing 
what  we  can  during  this  interim.  So 
while  I  seek  recognition  at  1  o'clock  to 
call  up  my  amendment.  I  have  no  ob 
jection  to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  and  also  all  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  allowing  us 
to  use  this  time  to  advance  this  bill. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP 
PROPRIATIONS.  1986 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title.  The  assist- 
ant legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3011)  making  appropriations 
(or  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986.  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows; 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  Intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  In  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  Intended 
to  be  Inserted  are  shown  In  Italics.) 
H.R. 3011 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  (or  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986,  and  (or  other 
purposes,  namely: 


TITLE  I- 


-DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
INTERIOR 


Bdrkau  or  Land  Management 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LANDS  AND  RESOURCES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  protection, 
use.  Improvement,  development,  disposal, 
cadastral  surveying,  classification,  and  per- 
(ormance  o(  other  (unctions,  including 
maintenance  o(  (acilltles.  as  authorized  by 
law.  In  the  management  of  lands  and  their 
resources  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  including  the 
general  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  [$378,556,000] 

S403.998.000:      Provided.     That      [notwith 
standing  any  other  Act.]  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  United  States  Forest  Service 


during  fiscal  year  1986  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  to  implement  the  proposed 
jurisdictional  interchange  progrtmi  until  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  authorizes  the 
jurisdictional  interchange. 

CONSTRDCTION  AND  ACCESS 

For  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests 
therein,  and  construction  of  buildings, 
recreation  facilities,  roads,  trails,  and  appur- 
tenant facilities.  [$1,203,000]  SI. 403.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  Of  TAXES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  implement  the 
Act  of  October  20.  1976  (31  U.S.C.  6901-07). 
[$102,900,000]  S105. 000.000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $400,000  shall  be  available  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

[land  acquisition 

[For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  205.  206.  and  318(d)  of 
Public  Law  94-579  including  administrative 
expenses  and  acquisition  of  lands  or  waters, 
or  Interest  therein.  $2,800,000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended.] 

OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  GRANT  LANDS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  management, 
protection,  and  development  of  resources 
and  (or  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  access  roads.  re(orestation.  and 
other  improvements  on  the  revested  Oregon 
and  California  Railroad  grant  lands,  on 
other  Federal  lands  In  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia land-grant  counties  o(  Oregon,  and 
on  adjacent  rlghU-of-way;  and  acquisition  of 
lands  or  interests  therein  Including  existing 
connecting  roads  on  or  adjacent  to  such 
grant  lands;  [$66,140,000]  SS4,443.000  to 
remain  available  until  expended;  Provided. 
[That  the  amount  provided  herein  for  the 
purposes  of  this  appropriation  on  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Provided  further,'} 
That  the  amount  appropriated  herein  for 
road  construction  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  25  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  o( 
all  receipts  during  the  current  (Iscal  year 
(rom  the  revested  Oregon  and  California 
Railroad  grant  lands  is  hereby  made  a 
charge  against  the  Oregon  and  California 
land  grant  fund  and  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  General  Fund  in  the  Treasury  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  subsection  (b)  of  title  II  of  the 
Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50  Slat.  876). 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

For  rehabilitation,  protection,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  therein,  and  im- 
provement of  Federal  rangelands  pursuant 
to  section  401  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C. 
1701),  notwithstanding  any  other  Act.  sums 
equal  to  fifty  per  centum  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived during  the  prior  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tions 3  and  15  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  315,  et  seq.),  but  not  less  than 
SIO.000.000  (43  U.S.C.  19011.  and  the  amount 
designated  (or  range  improvements  (rom 
grazing  (ees  and  mineral  leasing  receipts 
from  Bankhead-Jones  lands  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
law.  to  remain  available  until  expended; 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $600,000  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses[; 
Provided  further.  That  the  dollar  equivalent 
of  value,  in  excess  of  the  grazing  fee  estab- 
lished under  law  and  paid  to  the  United 
Slates  Government,  received  by  any  permit- 
tee or  lessee  as  compensation  for  an  assign- 


ment of  a  grazing  permit  or  lease,  or  any 
grazing  privileges  or  rights  thereunder,  and 
In  excess  of  the  installation  and  mainte- 
nance cost  of  grazing  Improvements  provid- 
ed (or  by  the  permittee  in  the  allotment 
management  plan  or  amendments  or  other- 
wise approved  by  the  Bureau  o(  Land  Man- 
agement, shall  be  paid  to  the  Bureau  o( 
Land  Management  and  disposed  of  as  pro- 
vided (or  by  section  401(b)  o(  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(43  U.S.C.  1701);  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  dollar  value  prescribed  above  is  not  paid 
to  the  Bureau  o(  Land  Management,  the 
grazing  permit  or  lease  shall  be  canceled  ] 

SERVICE  CHARGES.  DEPOSITS,  AND  FORmTURES 

For  administrative  expenses  and  other 
costs  related  to  processing  application  docu- 
ments and  other  authorizations  for  use  and 
disposal  o(  public  lands  and  resources,  for 
monitoring  construction,  operation,  and  ter- 
mination o(  facilities  in  conjunction  with 
use  authorizations,  and  for  rehabilitation  of 
damaged  property,  such  amounts  as  may  l>e 
collected  under  sections  209(b).  304(a). 
304(b),  305(a),  and  504(g)  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved October  21.  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701), 
and  sections  101  and  203  of  Public  Law  93- 
153,  to  be  immediately  available  until  ex- 
pended [:  Provided,  That  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  hereafter,  and  except  with  respect 
to  those  applications  for  which  costs  are  re- 
covered on  the  basis  of  a  schedule  of  fees  or 
charges  fixed  by  regulation,  the  amounts 
collected  under  section  304  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 21,  1976,  and  sections  101  and  203  of 
Public  Law  93-153  and  appropriated  under 
this  heading  shall  be  su(ficient  to  meet  the 
actual  cost,  Including  direct  and  Indirect 
costs,  to  the  United  States,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  the  application  processing 
and  other  activities.  Including  the  full  cost 
of  preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements,  required  in  connection  with  the 
application  for  which  such  charges  are 
made:  Provided  further.  That  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  hereafter,  and  except  with  re- 
spect to  those  applications  (or  which  costs 
are  recovered  on  the  basis  o{  a  schedule  o( 
(ees  or  charges  (ixed  by  regulation,  no  funds 
other  than  those  appropriated  under  this 
heading,  or  otherwise  available  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  307(c)  of  the  Act  o( 
October  21.  1976,  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
costs  determined  by  the  Secretary,  In  his 
discretion,  to  be  reasonable  under  section 
304(b)  o(  said  Act.] 

MISCE)LLANEOOS  TRUST  FUNDS 

In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  to  be 
expended  under  existing  law,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may 
be  contributed  under  section  307  o(  the  Act 
o(  October  21,  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701),  and 
such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  (or  ad- 
ministrative costs,  surveys,  appraisals,  and 
costs  o(  making  conveyances  of  omitted 
lands  under  section  211(b)  o(  that  Act,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  (or  the  Bureau  o(  Land 
Management  shall  be  available  (or  pur- 
chase, erection,  and  dismantlement  o(  tem- 
porary structures  and  alteration  and  main- 
tenance o(  necessary  buildings  and  appurte- 
nant (acuities  to  which  the  United  States 
has  title:  up  to  $10,000  (or  payments,  at  the 
discretion  o(  the  Secretary,  (or  ln(ormation 
or  evidence  concerning  violations  o(  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  miscellaneous  and  emer- 
gency expenses  of  enforcement  activities  au- 
thorized or  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his  certificate. 


not  to  exceed  $10,000;  Provided,  That  ap- 
propriations herein  made  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  revested  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia Railroad  and  reconveyed  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  grant  lands  (other  than  ex- 
penditures made  under  the  appropriation 
"Oregon  and  California  grant  lands")  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  General  F\ind  of  the 
Treasury  (rom  the  25  per  centum  re(erred 
to  in  subsection  (c).  title  II.  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  28.  1937  (50  SUt.  876).  o(  the 
special  (und  designated  the  "Oregon  and 
CalKomia  land  grant  fund"  and  section  4  of 
the  Act  approved  May  24.  1939  (53  SUt. 
754),  of  the  special  fund  designated  the 
"Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  fund";  Pro- 
vided further.  That  appropriations  herein 
made  may  be  expended  for  sur\'eys  of  Fed- 
eral lands  of  the  United  States  and  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  (or  surveys  of  Federal 
lands  o(  the  United  States  and  (or  protec- 
tion o(  lands  (or  the  Stale  o(  Alaska;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  an  appeal  o(  any  reduc- 
tions in  grazing  allotments  on  public  range- 
lands  must  be  taken  within  thirty  days  a(ter 
receipt  o(  a  (inal  grazing  allotment  decision. 
Reductions  of  up  to  10  per  centum  In  graz- 
ing allotments  shall  become  e(fective  when 
so  desigmated  by  the  Secretary  o(  the  Interi- 
or. Upon  appeal  any  proposed  reduction  In 
excess  o(  10  per  centum  shall  be  suspended 
pending  (inal  action  on  the  appeal,  which 
shall  be  completed  within  two  years  a(ter 
the  appeal  is  died:  Provided  further.  That 
appropriations  herein  made  shall  be  avail- 
able (or  paying  costs  incidental  to  the  utili- 
zation o(  services  contributed  by  Individuals 
who  serve  without  compensation  as  volun- 
teers in  aid  o(  work  o(  the  Bureau. 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

resource  management 
For  expenses  necessary  (or  scienlidc  and 
economic  studies,  consenation,  manage- 
ment, investigations,  protection,  and  utiliza- 
tion o(  sport  (ishery  and  wildlKe  resources, 
except  whales,  seals,  and  sea  lions,  and  (or 
the  per(ormance  o(  other  authorized  (unc- 
tions related  to  such  resources:  (or  the  gen- 
eral acimlnistration  o(  the  United  States 
Fish  and  WildlKe  Se.vice;  and  (or  mainte- 
nance o(  the  herd  o(  long-homed  cattle  on 
the  Wichita  Mountains  WildlKe  Re(uge, 
[$317,202,000]  S303,S22,000  o(  which 
[$5,000,000]  S3, 920,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  o{  16  U.S.C.  1535,  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  and,  o(  which 
[$5,649,000]  S5,665,000  shall  be  (or  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  o(  (Ishery  mitigation 
(acuities  constructed  by  the  Corps  o(  Engi- 
neers under  the  Lower  Snake  River  Com- 
pensation Plan,  authorized  by  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  o(  1976  (90 
Stat.  2921),  to  compensate  (or  loss  o(  fishery 
resources  from  water  development  projects 
on  the  Lower  Snake  River,  which  will 
remain  available  until  expended. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  ANADROMOUS  FISH 

For  construction  and  acquisition  of  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  required  in  the  con- 
servation, management,  investigations,  pro- 
tection, and  utilization  of  sport  (ishery  and 
wUdlKe  resources,  and  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  therein:  [$18,209,000] 
S  15.033,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  [$2,000,000]  S4, 000,000 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  to  carry  out 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  757a-757g). 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVATION  ACCOtmT 

For  an  advance  to  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation account,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
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of  October  4.  1971,  as  amended  (16  U.S  C. 
715k-3,  5).  [$10,000,000]  t20.000.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4-11).  including  administrative 
expenses,  ajid  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
[$45,970,000]  f 32.570.000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended [: 
Provided.  That  $2,640,000  for  the  Cape 
Charles  National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  only  upon 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation.] 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Act  of  October  17.  1978  (16  U.S.C.  715s), 
$5,645,000 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
shall  be  available  for  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  191  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  178  are  for  replacement  only  (Includ- 
ing 67  for  police-type  use);  purchase  of  4 
new  aircraft  for  replacement;  acceptance  of 
one  donated  aircraft  as  an  addition;  not  to 
exceed  $300,000  for  payment,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  for  information,  re- 
wards, cr  evidence  concerning  violations  of 
laws  administered  by  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  miscellaneous  and 
emergency  expenses  of  enforcement  activi- 
ties, authorized  or  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  his 
certificate;  repair  of  damage  to  public  roads 
within  and  adjacent  to  reservation  areas 
caused  by  operations  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  options  for  the 
purchase  of  land  at  not  to  exceed  $1  for 
each  option;  facilities  Incident  to  such 
public  recreational  uses  on  conservation 
areas  as  are  consistent  with  their  primary 
purpose;  and  the  maintenance  and  Improve- 
ment of  aquaria,  buildings,  and  other  facili- 
ties under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  to 
which  the  United  States  has  title,  and 
which  are  utilized  pursuant  to  law  In  con- 
nection with  management  and  Investigation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources:  P-rovided. 
That  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-244.  funds 
advanced  to  or  spent  by  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  costs  of  the 
National  Pish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  from  donations  received  by 
the  Foundation  and  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation current  at  the  time  the  payment  is 
nareceived. 

National  Park  Service 

OPERATION  or  the  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  areas 
and  facilities  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  (Including  special  road  mainte- 
nance service  to  trucking  permittees  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis),  and  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Park  Service, 
including  not  to  exceed  $410,000  for  the 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park 
Commission  [.]  and  $490,000  for  the  Volun- 
teers-in-the-Park  program [.  and  $350,000 
for  the  National  Capital  Children's  Museum 
and  $350,000  for  the  Arena  Stage  as  If  au- 
thorized by  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935 
(16  U.S.C.  462(e)).  $628,996,000] 


t619.548.000  without  regard  to  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  451): 
Provided.  That  the  Park  Service  shall  not 
enter  Into  future  concecsionaire  contracts, 
including  renewals,  that  do  not  Include  a 
termination  for  cause  clause  that  provides 
for  possible  extinguishment  of  possessory 
Interests  excluding  depreciated  book  value 
of  concessionaire  investments  without  com- 
pensation: Provided  further.  That  appro- 
priations for  maintenance  and  Improvement 
of  roads  within  the  boundary  of  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  shall  be  available 
for  such  purposes  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er title  to  such  road  rights-of-way  Is  In  the 
United  States.  Provided  further.  That 
tS5.000  shall  be  available  to  assist  the  town 
of  Harpers  Ferry.  West  Vircrinia.  for  police 
force  use. 

NATIONAL  recreation  AND  PRESERVATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  recre- 
ation programs,  natural  programs,  cultural 
progranis,  environmental  compliance  and 
review,  and  grant  administration,  not  other- 
wUe  provided  for.  [$11,467,000]  tlO.8^8.000. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  915).  as  amended  (16 
use.  470),  [$24,410,000]  t25.480.000  to  be 
derived  from  the  Historic  Preser\'ation 
Fund,  established  by  section  108  of  that  Act. 
as  amended,  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1987 

[visitor  facilities  fund 

[For  grants  to  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion for  reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  re- 
placement, improvement,  relocation,  or  re- 
moval of  visitor  facilities  within  the  Nation- 
al Park  System,  and  related  expenses,  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  97-433,  $7,070,000  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
teml>er  30,  1989.  to  l)e  derived  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  Visitor  Facilities  Fund] 
construction 

For  construction,  improvements,  repair  or 
replacement  of  physical  facilities,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  451).  [$104,069,000] 
t86.220.000  to  remain  available  until  ex 
pended,  of  which  t8. 500. 000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  National  Park  System 
Visitor  Facilities  Fund  and  of  which  not  to 
exceed  t8. 700.000  shall  be  expended  for  ensn- 
neenng  and  construction  of  the  Burr  Trail 
Scenic  Road  m  and  adjacent  to  the  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park  and  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  such  funds  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Stale  of  Utah  for  accom- 
plishment of  these  activities  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  a  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
State  of  Utah  Provided,  That  appropria- 
tions for  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
roads  within  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
and  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
shall  be  aimilable  for  such  purposes  without 
regard  to  whether  title  to  such  road  rights- 
of-way  IS  in  the  United  States:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Burr  Trail  Scenic  Road  may 
deviate  up  to  75  feet  in  either  direction  from 
the  center  line  of  the  existing  Burr  Trail 
Roadl,  including  $3,168,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  303  and  304  of  Public 
Lr.w  95-290  and  $2,000,000  to  assist  local 
communities  to  protect  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  from  groundwater  pollution: 
Provided.  That  the  National  Park  Service 
share  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  protection 
project  .'hall  not  exceed  25  per  centum] 
Provided  further.  That  for  payment  of  obli- 
gations Incurred  for  continued  construction 


of  the  Cumberland  Gap  Tunnel,  as  author 
ized  by  section  160  of  Public  Law  93-87 
$10,300,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Highwa> 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  unti 
expended  to  liquidate  contract  authorit.\ 
provided  under  section  104(a)(8)  of  Public 
Law  95-599.  as  amended,  such  contract  au 
thority  to  remain  available  until  expended 
Provided  further.  That  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  Cumberland 
Gap  Tunnel  shall  only  be  available  wher: 
the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ha\( 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Nation 
al  Park  Service  to  operate  and  maintain  al. 
portions  of  U.S.  Route  25E.  Including  thi 
Tunnel,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cum 
berland  Gap  National  Historic  Park 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (16 
use  4601-4-11).  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein.  In  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  [$115,762,000] 
1 75.400.000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  of  which 
$50,000,000  is  for  the  State  Assistance  pro- 
gram including  $1,650,000  to  administer  the 
program:  Provided.  That  State  administra- 
tive expenses  associated  with  the  State 
grant  portion  of  the  State  Assistance  pro- 
gram shall  not  exceed  15  percent:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  State  Assistance 
funds  may  be  used  as  a  contingency  fund: 
Proirided  further.  That  of  the  amounts  pre- 
viously appropriated  to  the  Secretary's  con- 
tingency fund  for  grants  to  States.  $852,000 
shall  be  available  in  1986  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  State  grant  program. 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERPORM INC 
ARTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  [$4,529,000] 
t4. 800.000. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  COMMISSION 

For  the  operation  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor 
Commission.  $250,000. 

[JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  EXPANSION  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

[For  the  operation  of  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  Commission, 
$75,000] 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  1  aircraft  and  286  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles,  of  which  242  shall  be  for 
replacement  only.  Including  not  to  exceed 
174  for  police-type  use  and  6  buses;  to  pro- 
vide, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $100,000.  trans- 
portation for  children  In  nearby  communi- 
ties to  and  from  any  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System  used  In  connection  with  orga- 
nized recreation  and  Interpretive  programs 
of  the  National  Park  Service:  options  for 
the  purchase  of  land  at  not  to  exceed  $1  for 
each  option:  and  for  the  procurement  and 
delivery  of  medical  services  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  units  of  the  National  Park 
System:  Provided.  That  any  funds  available 
to  the  National  Park  Service  may  be  used, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  In  emergency  and  other 


unforeseen  law  enforcement  situations  and 
conduct  emergency  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations In  the  National  Park  System:  Provid- 
ed further,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri 
ated  to  the  National  Park  Service  may  l>e 
used  to  process  any  grant  or  contract  docu- 
ments which  do  not  include  the  text  of  18 
use.  1913:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  National  Park 
Service  may  be  used  to  add  Industrial  facili- 
ties to  tho  list  of  National  Historic  Land- 
marks without  the  consent  of  the  owner: 
Provided  further.  That  the  National  Park 
Service  may  use  helicopters  and  motorized 
equipment  at  Death  Valley  National  Monu- 
ment for  removal  of  feral  burros  and  horses. 
Geological  Survey 

SURVEYS,  investigations.  AND  RESEARCH 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Geological 
Survey  to  perform  surveys.  Investigations, 
and  research  covering  topography,  geology, 
and  the  mineral  and  water  resources  of  the 
United  States,  Its  Territories  and  posses- 
sioris.  and  other  areas  as  authorized  by  law 
(43  U.S.C.  31.  1332  ara  1340);  classify  lands 
as  to  their  mineral  and  water  resources;  give 
engineering  supervision  to  power  permittees 
and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Conunlssion 
licensees;  administer  the  minerals  explora- 
tion program  (30  U.S.C.  841);  and  publish 
and  disseminate  data  relative  to  the  forego- 
ing activities;  [$428,098,000]  t437.65S.000: 
Provided.  That  $52,324,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  cooperation  with  States  or  mu- 
nicipalities for  water  resources  Investiga- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  pay  more 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  any  topographic 
mapping  or  water  resources  Investigations 
carried  on  In  cooperation  with  any  Slate  or 
municipality:  Provided  further.  That  in 
fiscal  year  1986  and  thereafter,  all  amortiza- 
tion fees  resulting  from  the  Geological 
Survey  providing  telecommunications  serv- 
ices shall  be  credited  to  this  appropriation 
and  be  available  for  replacement  or  expan- 
sion of  telecommunications  services,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Geological  Survey  Is  au- 
thorized to  accept  lands,  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  other  contributions  from  public 
and  private  sources  and  to  prosecute 
projects  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
Federal.  StAle.  or  private. 

administrative  provisions 
The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  shall  be  available  for  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  16  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
for  replacement  only;  reimbursement  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  securi- 
ty guard  services;  contracting  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  topographic  maps  and  for  the 
making  of  geophysical  or  other  specialized 
surveys  when  It  Is  administratively  deter- 
mined that  such  procedures  are  In  the 
public  Interest;  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  necessary  buildings  and  appurte- 
nant facilities;  acquisition  of  lands  for  ob- 
servation wells;  expenses  of  the  United 
States  National  Committee  on  Geology;  and 
payment  of  compensation  and  expenses  of 
persons  on  the  rolls  of  the  Geological 
Survey  appointed,  as  authorized  by  law.  to 
represent  the  United  States  In  the  negotia- 
tion and  administration  of  Interstate  com- 
pacts: Provided.  That  appropriations  herein 
made  shall  be  available  for  paying  costs  Inci- 
dental to  the  utilization  of  services  contrib- 
uted by  individuals  who  serve  without  com- 
pensation as  volunteers  in  aid  of  work  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  that  within  appro- 
priations herein  provided.  Geological 
Survey  officials  may  authorize  either  direct 


procurement  of  or  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses Incidental  to  the  effective  use  of  vol- 
unteers such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  training, 
transportation,  lodging,  subsistence,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies:  Provided  further,  That 
provision  for  such  expenses  or  services  is  In 
accord  with  volunteer  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments made  with  such  Individuals,  private 
organizations,  educational  institutions,  or 
State  or  local  govemments. 

Minerals  Management  Service 

LEASING  ANU  royalty  MANAGEMENT 

For  expenses  necessary  for  minerals  leas- 
ing and  environmental  studies,  regulation  of 
Industry  operations,  and  collection  of  royal- 
ties, as  authorized  by  law:  for  enforcing  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  oil.  gas,  and 
other  minerals  leases,  permits,  licenses  and 
operating  contracts:  and  for  matching 
grants  or  cooperative  agreements;  Including 
the  purchtise  of  not  to  exceed  8  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only; 
[$165,118,000]  tl70,267.000.  of  which  not 
less  than  [$44,476,000]  t45.495.000  shall  be 
available  for  royalty  management  activities 
including  general  administration [:  Provid- 
ed, That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  $125,200,000  shall  be  deducted 
from  Federal  onshore  mineral  leasing  re- 
ceipts prior  to  the  division  and  distribution 
of  such  receipts  between  the  States  and  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  credited  to  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  Treasury:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  when  In  fiscal  year  1986 
and  thereafter  any  permittee  provides  data 
and  Information  to  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  1352(a)(l)(C)(lll)  of  title  43, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
only  the  reasonable  cost  of  reproducing 
such  data  and  information.] 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  FROM  RECEIPTS  UNDER 
MINERAL  LEASING 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  in  Fiscal  Year  1986.  monies  received 
from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties  /including  in- 
terest charges  collected  under  the  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  c/ 
1982 J,  and  rentals  of  the  public  lands  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Mireral  Lands  Leasing 
Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  and  the  Geother- 
mal  Steam  Act  of  1970,  not  payable  to  a 
State  or  to  the  Reclamation  Fund  shall  oe 
available  for  the  payment  of  interest  in  ac- 
cordance with  30  use.  1721  tbJ  and  (dl, 
prior  to  credit  of  such  funds  to  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

BtmxAU  OF  Mines 

MINES  AND  MINERALS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  conducting  in- 
quiries, technological  Investigations  and  re- 
search concerning  the  extraction,  process- 
ing, use  and  disposal  of  mineral  substances 
without  objectionable  social  and  environ- 
mental costs;  to  foster  and  encourage  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  the  development  of  min- 
eral resources  and  the  prevention  of  waste 
In  the  mining,  minerals,  metal  and  mineral 
reclamation  Industries;  to  Inquire  Into  the 
economic  conditions  affecting  those  Indus- 
tries: to  promote  health  and  safety  In  mines 
and  the  mineral  Industry  through  research; 
and  for  other  related  purposes  as  authorized 
by  law,  [$122,298,000]  tl31.44S.000.  of 
which  [$75,343,000;  t75.687.000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended, 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  projects  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  Federal.  State,  or  pri- 


vate: Provided,  That  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
authorized,  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
to  sell  directly  or  through  any  Government 
agency,  including  corporations,  any  metal  or 
mineral  product  that  may  be  manufactured 
In  pilot  plants  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement 

regulation  and  TECHNOLOGY 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  Public  Law 
95-87,  [$85,538,000]  t8S.038.000.  including 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  14  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  of  which  9  shall  be  for  re- 
placement only;  and  uiiiform  allowances  of 
not  to  exceed  $400  for  each  uniformed  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Rec- 
lamation and  Enforcement;  and  notwith- 
standing 31  U.S.C.  3302.  sm  amount  equal  to 
receipts  to  the  Gtneral  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  performance  bond  forfeitures,  esti- 
mated al  $500,000  In  fiscal  year  1986,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Provided, 
That  no  funds  shall  be  used  to  plan,  develop, 
review,  finalize  or  implement  any  proposed 
rule,  or  take  any  other  action  which  would 
result  in  the  adoption  by  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  Reclamation  and  Enjorcement 
of  a  rule  or  regulation  pursuant  to  section 
S07(a)  of  Public  Law  95-87  which  would  re- 
quire applicants  to  reimburse  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  costs  incurred  in  the 
collection  of  application  fees  for  permits  to 
conduct  surface  coal  mining  and  reclama- 
tion operations:  for  permits  to  conduct  :oal 
exploration;  for  processing  mining  plans;  or 
for  the  review  of  surface  coal  mining  and 
reclamation  permits. 

ABANDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION  FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 
Public  Law  95-87.  including  the  purchase  of 
not  more  than  21  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
of  which  15  shall  be  for  replacement  only, 
to  remain  available  until  expended, 
£$233,585,000]  tl91.295.000.  to  be  derived 
from  receipts  of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Recla- 
mation Fund:  Provided,  That  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  97-365,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  utilize  up  to  20  per- 
cent ."rom  the  recovery  of  the  delinquent 
debt  owed  to  the  United  States  Government 
to  pay  for  contracts  to  collect  these  debts: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  States  to  contract  for  recla- 
mation projects  authorized  In  section  406(a) 
of  Public  Law  95-87.  administrative  ex- 
penses may  not  exceed  15  percent:  Provided 
further,  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  for  a  reclamation  grant  to  luiy  State  if 
the  State  has  not  established  a  system  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  and  agreed 
to  participate  in  a  nationwide  data  system 
through  which  all  permit  applications  and 
permanent  program  permits  are  reviewed 
and  either  denied  or  revoked  if  the  persons 
(or  those  who  control  such  persons)  apply- 
ing for  or  receiving  such  permits  have  out- 
standing state  or  Federal  civil  penalties,  out- 
standing state  or  Federal  environmental  vio- 
lations, including  cessation  orders,  or  past 
due  Abandoned  Mine  Land  fees:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  ihe  funds  available  to 
the  States  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  Public 
Law  95-87,  shall  be  granted  to  any  SUte 
which  Is  falling  to  take  enforcement  action 
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when  violations  of  section  521(a)  of  the  Act 
or  the  approved  State  programs  are  ob- 
served, unless  that  State  has  entered  Into  an 
explicit  agreement  with  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement 
to  remedy  said  failure  to  enforcet  Provided 
further.  That  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Enforcement  is  to  appor- 
tion the  funding  for  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary fund,  as  referenced  in  section 
402(g)(3)  of  Public  Law  95-87.  on  the  basis 
of  the  Abanrtoned  Mine  Lands  Inventory]: 
Provided  further.  That  expenditure  of 
moneys  as  authorized  in  section  402(g)(3) 
shall  be  on  a  priority  basis  with  the  first  pri- 
ority being  protection  of  public  health, 
safety,  general  welfare,  and  property  from 
extreme  danger  of  adverse  effects  of  coal 
mining  practices,  as  stated  in  section  403  of 
Public  Law  95-87 [:  Provided  further.  That 
no  State  will  be  awarded  a  reclamation 
grant,  for  the  purposes  of  construction, 
unless  its  prior  years'  unobligated  balances 
of  the  amount  granted  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  grant  obligated  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  year.] 

Bureau  or  Indian  Affairs 

OPERATION  or  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

For  operation  of  Indian  programs  by 
direct  expenditure,  contracts,  cooperative 
agreements  and  grants  including  expenses 
necessary  to  provide  education  and  welfare 
services  for  Indians,  either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  other  organiza- 
tions, including  payment  of  care,  tuition,  as- 
sistance, and  other  expenses  of  Indians  in 
boarding  homes,  institutions,  or  schools: 
grants  and  other  assistance  to  needy  Indi- 
ans: maintenance  of  law  and  order;  manage- 
ment, development,  improvement,  and  pro- 
tection of  resources  and  appurtenant  facili- 
ties under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  including  payment  of  irriga- 
tion assessments  and  charges:  acquisition  of 
water  rights:  advances  for  Indian  Industrial 
and  business  enterprises:  operation  of 
Indian  arts  and  crafts  shops  and  museums: 
development  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  as 
authorized  by  law:  for  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in- 
cluding such  expenses  in  field  offices. 
[$857,303,000]  $877,780,000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  t$54.656,000]  $51,473,000  for  higher 
education  scholarships  and  assistance  to 
public  schools  under  the  Act  of  April  16. 
1934  (48  Stat.  596).  as  amended  (25  U.S.C 
452  et  seq.).  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30,  1987,  and  of 
which  $400,000  is  for  acquuition  in  trust  of 
land  for  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw 
Indians,  and  the  funds  made  available  to 
trit)es  and  tribal  organizations  through  con- 
tracts authorized  by  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1975  (88  SUt.  2203.  25  U.S.C.  450  et  seq.) 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1987:  Provided,  That  this  carryover  author- 
ity does  not  extend  to  programs  directly  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 
includes  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  19(a)  of  Public  Law  93- 
531  (25  U.S.C.  640(d)- 18(a)).  [$2,886,000] 
$2,490,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  t>e  expended  as  matching  funds 
for  programs  funded  under  section 
103[(a)(l)(B)(iii)](6y^2/  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act  [of  1963,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  2303(a)(l)(B)(iii)]:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  part  of  any  appro- 
priations to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
shall  be  available  to  provide  general  assist- 
ance payments  for  Alaska  Natives  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  unless  and  until  otherwise 


specifically  provided  for  by  Congress.  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
law  or  regulation,  m  altocaCtng  funds  for 
aid  to  public  schools  under  the  Act  of  April 
16.  1934.  as  amended,  the  Secretary  shall 
first  allocate  to  each  public  school  in  a  state 
which  has  no  schools  funded  under  the 
Indian  School  Eguali^ation  Formula  and  to 
each  public  school  district  or  state  educa- 
tion agency  which  contracts  directly  for 
funds  available  under  the  Act  of  April  16, 
1934,  as  amended,  the  same  amount  per 
pupil  as  schools  in  that  state  received  under 
that  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  within 
fourteen  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Snowflake  Dormitory  in  Arizo- 
na shall  be  closed  and  thereafter  no  funds 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
shall  be  available  to  operate  an  educational 
or  boarding  program  at  that  location.'  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  amounts  available 
for  general  assistance  payments.  $16,510,000 
is  not  available  for  obligation  until  July  1, 
1986. 

coNSTRUcrrioN 
For  construction,  major  repair  and  im- 
provement of  irrigation  and  power  systems, 
including  architectural  and  engineering 
services  by  contract:  acquisition  of  lands 
and  interests  in  lands:  preparation  of  lands 
for  farming;  and  construction,  repair,  and 
improvement  of  Indian  housing, 

[$45,195,000]  $141,254,000,  to  remain  avail 
able  until  expended[:  Provided,  That  such 
amounts  as  may  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
Project  may  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation]:  Provided.  That  such  amount 
includes  $65,000,000  for  use  by  the  Secretary 
to  construct  homes  and  related  facilities  for 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission  m  lieu  of  construction  by  the 
Commission  under  section  15id)(3>  of  the 
Act  of  December  22.  1974  (88  Stat  1719:  25 
U.S.C.  640(d)-14ld)(3l).  and  to  expedite  relo 
cations  and  construction  under  this  proviso 
111  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  reijuired  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  section  102  of  the 
Indian  SelfDetermination  Act  '88  Stat 
2206:  25  U.S.C.  4S0f>  in  carrying  out  this 
proviso,  121  the  Secretary's  authority  under 
section  106taJ  of  the  Indian  Self  Determina- 
tion Act  (88  Stat  2210:  25  U.S.C.  450j(a)) 
shall  apply  for  contracts  for  construction 
under  this  proviso  without  regard  to  the 
status  of  the  contractors.  I3l  the  Secretary 
may  carry  out  construction  and  lease  ap- 
provals or  ejecutions  under  this  proviso 
without  regard  to  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions and  under  such  administrative  proce- 
dures as  the  Secretary  may  adopt  without 
regard  to  the  rulemaking  rec  irements  of 
any  law.  executive  order,  or  regulation.  I4l 
an  action  under  this  proviso  is  neither  a 
major  Federal  action  for  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
as  amended,  nor  subject  to  the  Act  of  June 
27,  1960,  as  amended  (74  Stat  220:  16  U.S.C. 
469  et  seq.),  (5)  ajter  January  1,  1986,  the 
Secretary  may  issue  leases  and  rights-of-way 
for  housing  and  related  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  lands  which  are  subject  to 
section  Ulhl  of  the  Act  of  December  22, 
1974,  as  amended  (25  U.S.C  640d-10(hiK 
and  (61  after  April  30.  1986,  the  Secretary 
may  issue  leases  and  rights-of-way  on  land 
held  in  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  to  provide 
for  housing  and  related  facilities  for  those 
eligible  relocatees  who  had  applied  by  No- 
vember 30.  1985  to  the  tribe  for  leases  on 
tribal  trust  land  but  whose  applications  had 


not  been  either  granted  or  denied  by  Apr:: 
30,  1986. 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

[For  construction  of  roads  and  bridge^ 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  2.* 
U.S.C  203.  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (4: 
Stat.  208;  25  U.S.C.  13).  and  the  Act  of  Ma\ 
26.  1928  (45  Stat.  750:  25  U.S.C.  318a 
$785,000  to  remain  available  until  expended 
Provided,  That  not]  Not  to  exceed  5  per 
cent  of  contract  authority  available  to  th' 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund  may  be  used  to  cover 
roads  program  management  costs  and  con 
struction  supervision  costs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Provided,  That  $3,200,000  o' 
the  contract  authority  available  to  thi 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  the  Federa, 
Highway  Trust  Fund  for  road  construction 
to  serve  the  Navajo  Reservation  shall  bi 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  road 
construction  projects  to  serve  land  trans 
ferred  or  acquired  under  the  Act  of  December 
22,  1974,  as  amended  (88  Stat  1712.  25 
U.S.C.  64d  et  seq.):  Provided  further.  That 
the  foregoing  shall  not  alter  the  amount  of 
funds  or  contract  authority  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  available  for  road  construction  to 
serve  any  Indian  reservation  or  land  other 
than  the  Navajo  reservatiorL 

ALASKA  NATIVt  ESCROW  ACCOVST 

For  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Escrow  Account  related  to  proceeds 
received  by  Federal  agencies  from  lands  or 
resources  of  lands  after  the  date  of  with- 
drawal of  the  land  for  Natii'e  selection  as 
authorized  by  Public  Law  94-204,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  (43  use.  16123,  89  Stat  1476), 
and  Public  Law  96-487,  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (94  Stat 
2497).  $7,877,000:  Provided.  That  those  funds 
appropriated  hereunder  which  represent 
proceeds  received  from  lands  which  have 
been  conveyed  on  or  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
appropriate  Native  corporations  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-487  imTnediately  upon  re- 
ceipt in  the  escrow  account  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  those  funds  which  represent  pro- 
ceeds received  from  lands  withdrawn  for 
Native  Selection  but  not  yet  conveyed  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  will  be  held 
in  the  escrow  account  and  invested  until 
conveyance,  and  shall  during  the  time  that 
such  funds  are  on  deposit  in  the  escrow  ac- 
count be  entitled  to  their  share  of  the  inter- 
est earned  by  the  escrow  account  pursuant 
to  the  first  proviso  of  section  Z(b)  of  Public 
Law  94-204. 

TRIBAL  TRUST  FUNDS 

In  addition  to  the  tribal  funds  authorized 
to  be  expended  by  existing  law.  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000  from  tribal  funds  not  otherwise 
available  for  expenditure. 

REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  LOANS 

During  fiscal  year  1986,  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974  (88  Stat.  77:  25  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq). 
shall  not  exceed  $16,300,000  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  section  102  of  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (25 
U.S.C.  1462)  and  regulations  restricting  the 
purposes  for  loans  under  that  Act  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  a  loan  under  title  I  of  that 
Act  to  the  Zuni  Pueblo  for  the  acquisition  in 
trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  private  lands  in  the 
area  known  as  Zuni  Heaven. 


INDIAN  LOAN  GUARANTY  AND  INSURANCE  FUND 

For  payment  of  interest  sut>sidies  on  new 
and  outstanding  guaranteed  loans  and  for 
necessary  expenses  of  management  and 
technical  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  (88  Stat.  77:  25  U.S.C.  1451  et 
seq).  $2,210,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  during  fiscal  year 
1986,  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans 
pursuant  to  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  77;  25  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.). 
may  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
total  loan  principal,  any  part  of  which  is  to 
be  guaranteed,  shall  not  exceed  resources 
and  authority  available. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIOHS 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (except  the  revolving  fund  for  loans 
and  the  Indian  loan  guarantee  and  Insur- 
ance fund)  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of 
exhibits;  and  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  150 
passenger  carrying  motor  vehicles,  of  which 
100  shall  be  for  replacement  only. 

Territorial  and  International  Affairs 
administration  or  territories 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  territories  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of     the     Department     of     the     Interior, 
[$74,752,000]     $80,366,000,    of     which     (1) 
[$72,367,000]  $77,893,000  shall  be  available 
until  expended  for  technical  assistance,  re- 
purchase premium,   late  charges,   and  pay- 
ments of  the  annual  interest  rate  differen- 
tial   required    by    the    Federal    Financing 
Bank,  under  terms  of  the  second  refinancing 
of  an  existing  loan  to  the  Guam  Power  Au- 
thority, as  authorized  by  law  (Public  Law 
98-454,  98  Stat  1732):  grants  to  the  Judici- 
ary In  American  Samoa  for  compensation 
and    expenses,    as    authorized    by    law    (48 
use.  1661(c));  grants  to  the  Government 
of  American  Samoa,  in  addition  to  current 
local  revenues,  for  support  of  governmental 
functions,   $490,000  for  the  College  of  the 
Virgin    Islands    Eastern    Caribbean    Center, 
$2,000,000  for  a  loan  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  Virgin  Islands,  for  con- 
struction of  an  extension  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Airport  runway,  St.  Croix,  at  an 
interest  rate  of  4  per  centum,  to  be  repaid 
within  a  period  of  twelve  years:  Provided, 
That  Issuance  of  such  loan  shall  be  contin- 
gent upon  approval  of  a  multiyear  grant  of 
Airport  Improvement  Program  funds  fro:i 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  a 
written  guarantee  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stales  Virgin  Islands  as  to  the 
source  of  funds  to  be  used  for  repayment  of 
the  loan;  construction  grants  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  of  [$5,393,000]  $4,583,000.  as 
authorized   by   law   (Public  Law  98-454.   98 
Stat.  1732);  direct  grants  to  the  Government 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  as  author- 
ized by  law  (Public  Law  94-241.  90  Stat.  272. 
and  Public  Law  98-454.  98  Stat.  1732):  and 
(2)    [$2,385,000]    $2,473,000  for   fiscal   year 
1986  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  Territorial  and  International  Affairs,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $1,000  shall  be  avail- 
able during  1986  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses:   Provided  further. 
That  the  territorial  and  local  govemmerts 
herein  provided  for  are  authorized  to  make 
purchases  through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: Provided  further.  That  all  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  territorial  and 
local  governments  herein  provided  for.  in- 
cluding such  transactions  of  all  agencies  or 
instrumentalities  established  or  utilized  by 
such  governments,  shall  be  audited  by  the 
General   Accounting  Office,   in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 


counting Act,  1921  (42  Stat.  23).  as  amended, 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950(64  Stat.  834). 

TRUST  TERRITORY  or  THE  PACinC  ISLANDS 

For  expenses  necessary   for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the   Interior   in  administration  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
pursuant  to  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  ap- 
proved by  Joint  resolution  of  July  18.  1947 
(61  Stat.  397).  and  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954 
(68  SUt.  330).  as  amended  (90  Stat.  299.  91 
Stat.  1159:  92  Stat.  495),  grants  for  the  ex- 
penses  of   the    High   Commissioner   of   the 
Trust    Territory    of    the    Pacific    Islands; 
grants  for  the  compensation  and  expenses 
of  the  Judiciary  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  grants  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  addition  to 
local  revenues,  for  support  of  governmental 
functions:     [$107,972,000]     $78,172,000.    of 
which  [$85,022,000]  $70,572,000  is  for  oper- 
ations[,    of    which    $2,500,000,    to    remain 
available  until  expended,  shall  be  available 
for  the  relocation  and  resettlement  of  the 
people  of  Enjebi  (the  dri-Enjebi)  on  Enjebi 
Island  on  Enewetak  Atoll  in  the  Marshall 
Islands:  Provided.  That  such  sum  shall  be 
paid  to  a  trustee  selected  by  the  local  coun- 
cil of  Enewetak  subject  only  to  the  disap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
held  in  trust  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a 
trust  agreement  or  amendment  thereto  ap- 
proved  by   the   local   council   of   Enewetak 
subject  only  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior:  Provided  further.  That 
such  fund  and  the  earnings  and  distribution 
therefrom  shall  not  be  suoject  to  any  form 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  taxation:  Provid- 
ed further,  That  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islsmds  shall  not  be  liable  In  any 
cause  of  action  In  law  or  equity  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  distribution  of  the  trust 
funds:    Provided  further,    That   the   funds 
shall  not  be  paid  to  the  trustee  until  the 
people  of  Enjebi  and  the  local  council  of 
Enewetak  have  entered  Into  a  binding  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  to  hold  the 
United  States  harmless  from  loss,  damage, 
and  liability  associated  with  resettlement  of 
Enjebi    by    the    people    of    Enjebi:]    and 
[$22,950,000]  $7,600,000  is  for  construction, 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  Provid- 
ed further.  That  all  financial  transactions  of 
the  Trust  Territory.  Including  such  transac- 
tions of  all  agencies  or  instrumentalities  es- 
tablished or  utilized  by  such  Trust  Terri- 
tory, shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (42  Stat.  23),  as  amended,  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  (64  Stat. 
834):  Provided  .further.  That  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
is  authorized  to  make  purchases  through 
the  Genera]  Services  Administration, 
Departmental  Omcis 
omcE  or  THE  secretary 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  [$40,856,000] 
$44,673,003.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
may  be  for  official  reception  and  represen- 
tation expenses. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor,  [$20,266,000]  $20,378,000. 

OFFICE  or  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  [$15,117,000] 

$16,908,000. 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Construction  Management.  [$87,890,000.  in- 
cluding $45,000,000  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  facilities  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  also  in- 
cluding $41,990,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  construction,  major 
repair  and  improvement  of  buildings,  utili- 
ties, and  other  facilities,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Includ- 
ing architectural  and  engineering  services 
by  contract]  $660,000. 

OFFICE  or  THE  SECRETARY 
(SPECIAL  FORE/OS  CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 

For  payment  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  shall  determine  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirement  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service  as  authorized  by 
law.  $1,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available,  in  addition  to  other  ap- 
propriations, to  such  office  for  payment  in 
the  foregoing  currencies  (7  U.S.C.  17041. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

There  is  hereby  authorized  for  acquisition 
from  available  resources  within  the  Work- 
ing Capital  F\ind.  5  additional  aircraft,  all  of 
which  shall  be  for  replacement  only:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  programs  funded  with  ap- 
propriated funds  in  the  "Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary", 'Office  of  the  Solicitor",  and 
"Office  of  Inspector  General"  may  l>e  aug- 
mented through  the  Working  Capital  Fund 
or  the  Consolidated  Working  Fund. 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Sec.  101.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  or  trans- 
fer (within  each  bureau  or  office),  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  emergen- 
cy reconstruction,  replacement,  or  repair  of 
aircraft,  buildings,  utilities,  or  other  facili- 
ties or  equipment  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
fire,  flood,  storm,  or  other  unavoidable 
causes:  Provided,  That  no  funds  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  authority  until 
funds  specifically  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  emergencies 
shall  have  been  exhausted. 

[Sec  102.  No  funds  provided  In  this  title 
may  be  used  to  sell  or  exchange,  or  to  pro- 
pose to  sell  or  exchange,  lands  owTied  by  the 
United  SUtes  within  a  unit  of  the  United 
SUtes  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  or 
the  National  Park  System] 

Sec  [103]  102.  Appropriations  made  in 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  operation  of 
warehouses,  garages,  shops,  and  similar  fa- 
cilities, wherever  consolidation  of  activities 
will  contribute  to  efficiency  or  economy, 
and  said  appropriations  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  services  rendered  to  any  other  activity  In 
the  same  manner  as  authorized  by  sections 
1535  and  1536  of  title  31.  U.S.C:  Provided, 
That  reimbursements  for  costs  and  supplies, 
materials,  equipment,  and  for  services  ren- 
dered may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
current  at  the  time  such  reimbursements 
are  received. 

Sec  [104]  103.  Appropriations  made  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  services  a£  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  when  authorized  by  the 
SecreUry,  In  toUl  amount  not  to  exceed 
$300,000;  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  aircraft;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
purchase  of  reprints;  payment  for  telephone 
service  In  private  residences  In  the  field, 
when    authorized    under    regulations    ap- 
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proved  by  the  Secretary;  and  the  payment 
of  dues,  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary, 
for  library  membership  in  societies  or  asso- 
ciations which  Issue  publications  to  mem- 
bers only  or  at  a  price  to  members  lower 
than  to  sulKcribers  who  are  not  members: 
Provided,  That  no  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  available  for 
any  expenses  of  the  Great  Hall  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sec.  C^OS]  104.  Appropriations  available 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  shall  be  available  for  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902  and  D.C.  Code  4 
204). 

See.  C106J  lOS.  Appropriations  made  in 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  obligation  in 
connection  with  contracts  issued  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  services 
or  rentals  for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  [107]  106.  The  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  or  transfer  of  any 
no  year  appropriation  in  this  title,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  included  in  the  bud^t 
programs  of  the  several  agencies,  for  the 
suppression  or  emergency  prevention  of 
forest  or  range  fires  on  or  threatening  lands 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  for  the  emergency  rehabilitation  of 
burned-over  lands  under  its  Jurisdiction;  for 
emergency  actions  related  to  potential  or 
actual  earthquakes  or  volcanoes;  for  emer- 
gency reclamation  projects  under  section 
410  of  Public  Law  95-87:  and  shall  transfer, 
from  any  no  year  funds  available  to  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement,  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  assumption  of  regulatory  au- 
thority in  the  event  a  primacy  State  is  not 
carrying  out  the  regulatory  provisions  of 
the  Surface  Mining  Aft:  Provided.  That  ap- 
propriations made  in  this  title  for  fire  sup- 
pression purposes  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  obligations  incurred  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  for  reimburse- 
ment to  other  Federal  agencies  for  destruc- 
tion of  vehicles,  aircraft,  or  other  equip- 
ment in  connection  with  their  use  for  fire 
suppression  purposes,  such  reimbursement 
to  be  credited  to  appropriations  currently 
available  at  the  time  of  receipt  thereof:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  funds  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  must  be  replenished  by  a 
supplemental  appropriation  which  must  be 
requested  as  promptly  as  possible. 

[Sec.  108.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  preparation  for,  or  conduct 
of,  pre-leaslng  and  leasing  activities  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to;  calls  for  information, 
tract  selection,  notices  of  sale,  receipt  of 
bids  and  award  of  leases)  of  lands  within: 

[(a)  An  area  of  tbe  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331(a)),  ICM^ated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
bounded  by  the  following  line:  from  the 
Intersection  of  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  territorial 
sea  and  the  71  degree  west  longitude  line 
south  along  that  longitude  line  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  line  which  passes  between 
blocks  598  and  642  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  protraction  diagram  NK  19-10;  then 
along  that  line  in  an  easterly  direction  to  its 
Intersection  with  the  line  between  blocks 
600  and  601  of  protraction  diagram  NK  19- 
11;  then  in  a  northerly  direction  along  that 
line  to  the  intersection  with  the  60  meter 
isobath  between  bloc^  204  and  205  of  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-11;  then  along  the 


60  meter  Isobath,  starting  in  a  roughly 
southeasterly  direction;  then  turning  north- 
east and  north  until  such  isobath  Intersects 
the  maritime  boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  then  north 
northeasterly  along  this  boundary  until  this 
Ime  intersects  the  80  meter  isobath  at  the 
northern  edge  of  block  851  of  protraction 
diagram  NK  19-6:  then  along  a  line  that  lies 
between  blocks  851  and  807  of  protraction 
diagram  NK  19-6  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
the  first  point  of  intersection  with  the  sea 
ward  limit  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts territorial  sea:  then  southwesterly 
along  the  seaward  limit  of  the  territorial  sea 
to  the  point  of  beginning  at  the  intersection 
of  the  seaward  limit  of  the  territorial  sea 
and  the  71  degree  west  longitude  line. 

[(b)  The  following  blocks  are  excluded 
from  the  described  area;  In  protraction  dia- 
gram NK  19-10.  blocks  numbered  474 
through  478.  516  through  524.  560  through 
568,  and  604  through  612;  in  protraction  dia 
gram  NK  19-6,  blocks  numbered  969 
through  971:  In  protraction  diagram  NK  19- 
5,  blocks  numbered  1005  through  1008;  and 
in  protraction  diagram  NK  19-8.  blocks 
numbered  37  through  40,  80  through  84,  124 
through  127.  and  168  through  169. 

[(c)  The  following  blocks  are  included  in 
the  described  area:  In  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-11.  blocks  numbered  633  through 
644,  677  through  686,  721  through  724,  765 
through  767,  809  through  810,  and  853;  in 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-£,  blocks  num- 
bered 106.  150,  194,  238,  239.  and  283;  and  In 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-6.  blocks  num- 
bered 854,  899,  929,  943,  944,  and  987. 

((d)  Blocks  in  and  at  the  head  of  subma- 
rine canyons:  An  area  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (45 
use.  1331(a)),  located  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  the  coastline  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  lying  at  the  head 
of,  or  within  the  submarine  canyons  known 
as  Atlantis  Canyon,  Veatch  Canyon,  Hy- 
drographer  Canyon  Welker  Canyon.  Ocean- 
ographer  Canyon,  Gilbert  Canyon.  Lydonia 
Canyon.  Alvln  Canyon.  Powell  Canyon,  and 
Munson  Canyon,  and  consisting  of  tne  fol- 
lowing blocks,  respectively: 

[(1)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac 
tlon  diagram  NJ  19-1:  blocks  36.  37.  38.  42- 
44,  80  82.  86-88.  124.  125.  130-132.  188.  169. 
174-176.  212.  213, 

[(2)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac 
tion  diagram  NJ  19-2;  blocks  8.  9.  17-19.  51- 
52.  S3.  54.  61-63.  95-98.  139.  140 

£(3)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-10;  blocks  916.  917.  921. 
922.  960.  961.  965.  966.  1003-1005.  1009.  1011. 

[(4)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-11;  blocks  521.  522.  565. 
566.  609,  610.  653-655.  697-700,  734.  735.  741- 
744.  769.  778-781.  785-788.  813.  814.  822-826. 
829-831.  857.  858.  866-869.  873-875.  901.  902. 
910-913.  917.  945-947.  955.  956.  979.  980,  989- 
991,  999. 

[(5)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-12:  blocks  155.  156,  198, 
199,  280-282,  324-326,  369-371,  401,  413-416, 
442-446,  450,  451,  489-490,  494.  495.  530.  531. 
533-540.  574.  575.  577-583.  618.  819.  621-623. 
626.  627.  662.  663.  665-667.  671.  672.  706.  707. 
710,  711,  750,  751,  754.  755.  794,  795,  798,  799. 

[(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  lease  of  that  portion  of  any  blocks  de- 
scril)ed  in  sut>section  (d)  above  which  lies 
outside  t!  ?  geographical  boundaries  of  the 
submarine  canyons  and  submarine  canyon 
heads  described  in  sutwectlon  (d)  above:  Pro- 
vided, That  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  subma- 


rine canyons  and  submarine  canyon  head.^ 
shall  be  those  recognized  by  the  Nationa. 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Aomini.s 
tratlon.  Department  of  Commerce,  on  thi 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

[(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibi' 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  granting 
contracts  for  scientific  study,  the  results  o! 
which  could  be  used  In  making  future  lea.'' 
ing  decisions  m  the  planning  area  and  li, 
preparing  environmental  impact  statement 
as  required  by  the  National  Environments. 
Policy  Act. 

[(g)  References  made  to  blocks,  protrac 
tlan  diaigrams,  and  isobaths  are  to  sue) 
blocks,  protraction  diagrams,  and  isobath.'^ 
as  they  appear  on  the  map  entitled  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  North  Allanli' 
from  39'  to  45'  North  Latitude  (Map  No 
MMS-10),  prepared  by  the  United  State? 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Minerals  Man 
agement  Service.  Atlantic  OCS  Region. 

[Sec.  109.  None  of  the  funds  appropriateti 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  la 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi 
nance  changing  the  name  of  the  mountain 
located  63  degrees.  04  minutes.  15  seconds 
west,  presently  named  and  referred  to  as 
Mount  McKinley.] 

Sec.  [110]  107.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  appropriations  In 
this' title  shall  be  available  to  provide  Insur- 
ance on  official  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  and 
boats  operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Sec.  [Ill]  108.  No  funds  provided  in  this 
title  may  be  used  to  detail  any  employee  to 
an  organization  unless  such  detail  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  Office  of  Persoruiel  Manage- 
ment regulations. 

TITLE  II-RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Forest  Service 
forest  research 
For  necessary  expenses  of  forest  research 
as     authorized     by     law,      [$124,989,000] 
tl2S.420.000.        of        which        [$4,000,000] 
S7.S40.000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  competitive  research  grants,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  Public  Law  95- 
307. 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  cooperating 
with,  and  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  States.  Territories,  possessions, 
and  others;  and  for  forest  pest  management 
activities.  [$56,193,000]  S5S.786.000.  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  ex- 
pended, to  carry  out  activities  authorized  In 
Public  La*  95-313;  Provided,  That  a  grant 
of  $3,000,000  shall  be  made  to  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  the  purposes  authorized  by 
section  6  of  Public  Law  95-495. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, not  otherwise  provided  for.  for  manage- 
ment, protection.  Improvement,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  National  Forest  System,  and  for 
liquidation  of  obligations  Incurred  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  forest  fire  protec- 
tion and  emergency  rehabilitation,  includ- 
ing cdmlnlstrative  expenses  associated  with 
the  management  of  funds  provided  under 
the  heads  "Forest  Research".  "State  and 
Private  Forestry".  "National  Forest 
System".  "Construction",  and  "Land  Acqui- 
sition". [$1,035,433,000]  S1.070. 146.000.  of 
which  [$158,408,000]  S164.1S1.000.  for  re- 
forestation, timber  stand  Improvement,  and 
maintenance  of  forest  development  roads 
and  trails  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 


tion until  September  30,  1987.  Provided, 
That  o!  the  amount  appropriated.  S4. 000,000 
shall  6e  paid  within  30  days  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  Edwards  Investments  as  compen- 
sation for  all  of  Edwards  Investments'  inter- 
est in  all  lands  which  constitute  what  was 
formerly  the  nght-of-way  of  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee.  SL  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad 
between  Avery.  Idaho  and  St.  Regis.  Mon- 
tana and  as  compensation  for  all  of  Ed- 
wards Investments'  interest  in  all  improve- 
ments  on  said  lands  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  ballast,  trestles,  tunnels,  fills,  sheds 
and  drainage  structures  on  or  adjacent  to 
said  right-of-way,  subsequently  purchased  by 
Edwards  Investments  from  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Court  established  pursuant  to  the  "Mil- 
waukee Railroad  Restructuring  Act. " 
I  Public  Law  96-101.  45  U.S.C  901  et.  seq.l: 
Provided  further.  That  upon  payment  of 
said  amount  the  Forest  Service  shall  use  and 
operate  said  aforementioned  lands  and  im- 
provements thereon  as  a  public  road  for 
multiple  use  purposes  and  shall  keep  and 
maintain  said  aforementioned  lands  and 
improvements  thereon  in  such  condition 
necessary  for  the  continued  annual  seasonal 
use  as  a  public  road  for  multiple  use  pur- 
poses: Provided  further.  That  not  less  than 
S24,000.000  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
for  Timber  Salvage  Sales  activities:  Proiyid- 
ed  further.  That  the  unobligated  balances 
available  September  30,  1985  and  funds  be- 
coming available  in  fiscal  year  1986  under 
the  Act  of  October  14.  1980  (16  U.S.C  16061. 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  October 
1.  1985:  Provided  further,  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  subsec- 
tion te)  of  section  303  of  the  Act  of  October 
14,  1980,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  January 
6,  1983.  Public  Law  97-424  (16  U.S.C  1606). 
IS  repealed  and  subsection  (dl  of  section  303 
of  the  Act  of  October  14.  1980.  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  January  6.  1983.  Public  law  97- 
424  116  U.S.C  16061,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(dl  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereaf- 
ter authorized  to  obligate  such  sums  as  are 
available  in  the  Trust  Fund  (including  any 
amounts  not  obligated  m  previous  fiscal 
years!  for— 

(1)  reforestation  and  timber  stand  im- 
provement as  specified  in  section  (3>(dl  of 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C  1601 
(dl);  and 

(21  properly  allocable  administrative  costs 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  activities 
specified  at>ove. " 

CONSTRUCmON 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Forest 
Service,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  con- 
struction, [$183,785,000]  S219.608.000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
[$25,649,000]  S20.S71,000  Is  for  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  buildings  and  other 
facilities;  and  [$158,136,000]  S199,037,000  Is 
for  construction  of  forest  roads  and  trails  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  authorized  by  16 
use.  532-538  and  23  U.S.C.  101  and  205: 
Provided.  That  funds  becoming  available  in 
fiscal  year  1986  under  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1913  (16  use.  501).  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.-  Provided  further.  That  road 
construction  standards  used  to  construct 
Forest  Service  roads,  purchaser  credit  roads, 
or  purchaser  elect  roads  shall  be  applied,  or 
other  management  initiatives  or  adminis- 
trative cost-saving  actions  taken,  including 
reductions  in  personnel  or  overhead  charges, 
in  fiscal  year  1986  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
achieve  a  5  percent  reduction  in  the  average 


cost  per  road  mile  as  compared  to  fiscal  year 
1985:  Provided  further,  That  such  actions 
shall  be  taken  so  as  ti  achieve  this  5  percent 
reduction  in  each  Forest  Service  region. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4-11).  Includmg  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
Forest  Service.  [$29,500,000]  S18,025.000.  to 
be  derived  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

[YODTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

[There  is  appropriated  $10,000,000,  of 
which  $3,400,000  is  hereby  transferred  to 
National  Forest  System".  $3,300,000  is 
hereby  transferred  to  "Operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System".  National  Park  Service, 
and  $3,300,000  is  hereby  transferred  to  "Re- 
source Management",  United  States  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Senrice,  for  high  priority 
projects  which  shall  be  carried  out  as  if  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-408] 

ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  FOR  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 
SPECIAL  ACTS 

For  acquisition  of  land  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Cache.  Uinta,  and  Wa- 
satch National  Forests.  Utah;  the  Toiyabe 
National  Forest.  Nevada;  and  the  Angeles. 
San  Bernardino,  and  Cleveland  National 
Forests,  California,  as  authorized  by  law, 
[$780,000]  S782,000.  to  be  derived  from 
forest  receipts. 

ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  TO  COMPLETE  LAND 
EXCHANGES 

For  acquisition  of  lands  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  December  4.  1967.  as  amend- 
ed (16  U.S.C.  484a).  all  funds  deposited  by 
State,  county  or  municipal  governments, 
public  school  districts  or  other  public  school 
authorities  pursuant  to  that  Act,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

RANGE  BETTERMENT  FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  of  range  rehabili- 
tation, protection,  and  Improvement  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  401(b)(1).  of  the  Act 
of  October  21.  1976.  Public  Law  94-579.  as 
amended.  50  per  centum  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  as  fees 
for  grazing  domestic  livestock  on  lands  in 
National  Forests  in  the  sixteen  Western 
States,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRUST  FUNDS 

For  expenses  authorized  by  16  U.S.C. 
1643(b).  $90,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  be  derived  from  the  fund  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1643(b). 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  FOREST  SERVICE 

Appropriations  to  the  Forest  Ser\lce  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for: 
(a)  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  252  passenger 
motor  vehicles  of  which  13  will  be  used  pri- 
marily for  law  enforcement  purposes  and  of 
which  233  shall  be  for  replacement  only;  ac- 
quisition of  161  passenger  motor  vehicles 
from  excess  sources,  and  hire  of  such  vehi- 
cles: operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft, 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  2  for  replace- 
ment only,  and  acquisition  of  43  aircraft 
from  excess  sources;  notwithstanding  other 
provisions  of  law,  existing  aircraft  being  re- 
placed may  be  sold,  with  proceeds  derived  or 
trade-In  value  used  to  offset  the  purchase 
price  for  the  replacement  aircraft;  (b)  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 


U.S.C.  2225).  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for 
employment  under  5  U.S.C.  3109:  (c)  uni- 
form allowsmces  for  each  uniformed  em- 
ployee of  the  Forest  Service,  not  in  excess 
of  $400  annually;  (d)  purchase,  erection,  and 
alteration  of  buildings  and  other  public  im- 
provements (7  U.S.C.  2250);  (e)  acquisition 
of  land,  waters,  and  interests  therein,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  August  3,  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
428a);  (f>  for  expenses  pursuant  to  the  Vol- 
unteers in  the-  National  Forest  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.S.C.  558a.  558d,  558a  note);  and  (g)  for 
debt  collection  contracts  in  accordance  with 
31  U.S.C.  3718(c). 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  any  region,  to 
abolish  any  region,  to  move  or  close  any  re- 
gional office  for  research.  State  and  private 
forestry,  or  National  Forest  System  admin- 
istration of  the  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture In  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Any  appropriations  or  funds  available  to 
the  Forest  Service  may  be  advanced  to  the 
National  Forest  System  appropriation  for 
the  emergency  rehabilitation  of  bumed-over 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  shall  be  available  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  313(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  1323(a)). 

The  appropriation  structure  for  the 
Forest  Service  may  net  be  altered  without 
advance  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

F\inds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Service 
shall  be  available  for  assistance  to  or 
through  the  Agency  for  Internationa!  De- 
velopment and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development  in  connec- 
tion with  forest  and  rangeland  research,  and 
technical  Information  and  assistance  In  for- 
eign countries. 

Funds  previously  appropriated  for  timber 
salvage  sales  may  be  recovered  from  receipts 
deposited  for  use  by  the  applicable  national 
forest  and  credited  to  the  Forest  Service 
Permanent  Appropriations  to  be  expended 
for  timber  salvage  sales  from  any  national 
forest. 

Provisions  of  section  702(b)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7 
U.S.C.  2257)  shall  apply  to  appropriations 
available  to  the  Fort3t  Cer\'lce  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  proposed  transfer  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  in  compliance  with 
the  reprogranuning  procedures  contained  In 
House  Report  97-942. 

No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice shall  be  transferred  to  the  Working  Cap- 
ital Fund  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
without  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Not  to  exceed  $900,000  shall  be  available 
from  National  Forest  System  appropriations 
or  permanent  appropriations  for  the  specif- 
ic purpose  of  removing  slash  and  cull  logs 
from  the  Bull  Run.  Oregon,  watershed  to 
preserve  water  quality  and  reduce  fire  haz- 
ards. 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  obligaUd  or  expended  to 
adjust  annual  recreational  residence  fees  to 
an  amount  greater  than  that  annual  fee  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  nest  to  last  fee  ad- 
justment, plus  50  per  centum.  In  those  cases 
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where  the  currently  applicable  annual  recre- 
ational residence  fee  exceeds  that  adjusted 
amount,  the  Forest  Service  shall  credit  to 
the  permittee  that  excess  amount,  times  the 
number  of  years  that  that  fee  has  been  in 
effect,  to  offset  future  feet  owed  to  the  Forest 
Service. 

Current  permit  holders  who  acquired  their 
recreational  residence  permit  after  the  next 
to  last  fee  adjustment  shall  have  their 
annual  permit  fee  computed  as  if  they  had 
their  permit  prior  to  the  next  to  last  fee  ad- 
justment, except  that  no  permittee  shall  re- 
ceive an  unearned  credit 

Notwithstanding  any  delegations  of  au- 
thority provided  for  in  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  in  the  Forest 
Service  manual,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice shall  personally  and  without  aid  of  me- 
chanical dei'icej  or  persons  acting  on  his 
behalf,  execute  (I)  all  deeds  conveying  feder- 
ally owned  land  which  exceeds  S250.000  in 
value.  (2)  all  acceptances  of  options  on 
lands  to  be  acquired  which  exceed  tZSO.OOO 
in  value.  (3)  all  recommendations  that  con- 
demnation be  initiated,  (4)  all  letters  accept- 
ing donations  of  land,  (SI  all  decisions  on 
appeals  of  decisions  related  to  land  transac- 
tions made  by  regional  foresters,  and  (61 
land  related  transmittals  to  the  House  or 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  in- 
cluding all  proposals  for  congressional 
action  such  as  the  acQuisition  of  lands  in 
excess  of  the  approved  appraised  value,  con- 
demnation actions,  and  other  items  covered 
in  reprogramming  guidelines. 

CDEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

[ENERGY  SECURITY  RESERVE 
C  I  RESCISSION  I 

[Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
item,  all  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve  are  hereby  rescinded. 
Funds  so  rescintjed  shall  Include  all  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Energy  Security  Re- 
serve by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1980 
(Public  Law  96-126),  and  subsequently  made 
available  to  carry  out  title  I,  part  B,  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  by  Public  Laws  96-304 
and  96-514,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  This  rescis- 
sion shall  not  apply  to: 

[(1)  funds  transferred  from  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve  by  this  Act; 

[(2)  $500,000,000.  which  may  not  t)e  used 
for  payments  with  respect  to  projects  or 
modules  under  the  Energy  Security  Act;  and 

[(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  for  projects  or  modules  for 
which  obligations  were  entered  into  under 
title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  J 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY  RESERVE 
[  I  TRANSFER  OT  rUNDSl] 

Per  the  purpose  of  conducting  cost-shared 
clean  coal  technology  projects  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  facilities  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  for  future  commer- 
cial application  of  such  technology,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  in  fiscal  year  1986.  tlOO.000.000: 
fiscal  ytar  1987.  S175.000.000;  fiscal  year 
1988.  S300.000.000:  and  fiscal  year  1989. 
S17S.000.000.  such  sums  to  remain  available 
until  expended  [$500,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  (1) 
$100,000,000  shall  be  immediately  available, 
(2)  an  additional  $200,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able beginning  October  1.  1986,  and  (3)  an 
additional  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  be- 


ginning October  1,  1987,  such  sums  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  funds  appropriated 
to  the  "Energy  security  reserve"  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1980  (Public  Law  96-126) 
and  subsequently  made  available  to  carry 
out  title  I,  part  B  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (Public  Law  96-294)  by  Public  Laws  96- 
304  and  96-514:  Provided,  That  such 
amount  shall  be  from  the  amount  of 
$5,700,000,000  Initially  available  only  for  ob- 
ligation to  projects  with  Letters  of  Intent 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
on  or  before  June  1,  1984:]  Provided.  That 
within  30  days  following  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974  142  U.S.C. 
5901.  et  seg./,  issue  a  general  request  for  pro- 
posals for  clean  coal  technology  projects  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Energy  upon  review 
may  provide  financial  assistance  awards. 
Proposals  for  clean  coal  technology  projects 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  within  60  days  after 
issuance  of  the  general  request  for  proposals. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  make  any 
project  selections  within  ISO  days  after  issu- 
ance of  the  general  request  for  proposals: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
not  finance  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  costs  of  a  project  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  as  of  the  date  of  award  of  finan- 
cial assistance:  Provided  further.  That  cost- 
sharing  by  project  sponsors  is  required  In 
each  of  the  (iesign,  construction,  and  operat- 
ing phases  proposed  to  be  included  In  a 
project:  Provided  further.  That  financial  as- 
sistance for  costs  in  excess  of  those  estimat- 
ed as  of  the  date  of  award  of  original  finan- 
cial assistance  may  not  be  provided  in  excess 
of  the  proportion  of  costs  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  original  agreement  and  only 
up  to  25  per  centum  of  the  original  financial 
assistance:  Provided  further,  That  revenues 
or  royalties  from  prospective  operation  of 
projects  beyond  the  time  considered  In  the 
award  of  financial  assistance,  or  proceeds 
from  prospective  sale  of  the  assets  of  the 
project,  or  revenues  or  royalties  from  repli- 
cation of  technology  in  future  projects  or 
plants  are  not  cost-sharing  for  the  purposes 
of  this  appropriation:  Provided  further. 
That  other  appropriated  Federal  funds  are 
not  cost-sharing  for  the  purposes  of  this  ap- 
propriation: Provided  further.  That  existing 
facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies,  or  previ- 
ously expended  research  or  development 
funds  are  not  cost-sharing  for  the  purposes 
of  this  appropriation,  except  as  amortized, 
depreciated,  or  expensed  in  normal  business 
practice. 

[Within  ninety  days  following  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  5901,  et  seq),  shall  issue 
a  general  request  for  proposals  for  clean 
coal  technology  projects  described  In  this 
account,  and  Immediately  begin  the  con- 
tract process  for  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  such  projects.] 

POSSIL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  OCVCLOPMENT 
'INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDSi 

For  necessary  expenses  In  carrying  out 
fossil  energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, under  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (Public 
Law  95-91),  including  the  acquisition  of  In- 
terest, including  defeasible  and  equitable  In- 
terests In  any  real  property  or  any  facility 
or  for  plant  or  facility  acquisition  or  expan- 


sion, [$299,534,000]  S292. 228.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  $535,000 
is  for  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  Public  Law  94-586 
(90  SUt.  2908-2909),  and  [$12,760,000] 
S8. 230.000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
unobligated  balances  In  the  "Fossil  energy 
construction"  account,  [$2,137,000] 

S2,01 0.000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  account  entitled  "Alternative  fuels  pro- 
duction", of  which  S2OO.O0O  is  derived  from 
Public  Law  98-146  for  a  wood  pellet  gasifxer 
facility,  and  $2,775,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  amounts  derived  from  fees  for 
guarantees  of  obligations  collected  pursuant 
to  section  19  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5919).  and  de- 
posited in  the  "Energy  security  reserve"  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  96-126:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  sum  herein  made  avail- 
able shall  be  used  for  the  field  testing  of  nu- 
clear explosives  in  the  recovery  of  oil  and 
gas:  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  head  In  Public  Law  97-394 
for  a  Western  Hemisphere  alternative  fuels 
facility  feasibility  study,  which  remain  un- 
obligated, shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
any  fossil  energy  research  and  development 
activities.  Provided  further,  That  S15.000,000 
of  the  sum  provided  under  this  heading  shall 
be  available  for  demonstration  of  the  Kiln- 
gas  coal  gasification  process,  urith  the  provi- 
sion that  the  United  States  Treasury  shall  be 
repaid  up  to  double  the  total  Federal  ex- 
penditure for  such  process  from  proceeds  to 
the  participants  from  the  commercial  sale, 
lease,  manufacture,  or  use  of  such  process. 

Of  the  funds  herein  provided,  S29.000.000 
is  for  implementation  of  the  June  1984  mul- 
liyear,  cost-shared  magnetohydrodynarnics 
program  targeted  on  proof  of  concept  test- 
ing: Provided,  That  20  percent  private  sector 
cash  or  in-kind  contributions  shall  be  re- 
quired for  obligations  incurred  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  shall  increase  by  ten  percent  for 
obligations  incurred  in  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  over  the  life  of  the  proof  of  con- 
cept plan:  Provided  further.  That  existing 
facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies,  or  previ- 
ously expended  research  or  development 
funds  are  not  cost-sharing  for  the  purposes 
of  this  appropriation,  except  as  amortized, 
depreciated,  or  expensed  m  normal  business 
practice:  Provided  further.  That  cost  sharing 
shall  not  be  required  for  the  basic  support- 
ing research  activities,  such  as  that  under- 
taken at  bench  scale  or  conducted  by  univer- 
sities. 

NAVAL  PETROLTUM  AND  OIL  SHALE  RESERVES 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  ac- 
tivities. Including  the  purchase  oi  not  to 
exceed  3  passenger  motor  vehicles,  for  re- 
placement only,  $13,668,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

For  necessary  expyenses  in  carrying  out 
energy  conservation  activities, 

[$468,326,000]  S436.S87.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended [:  Provided,  That 
pursuant  to  section  111(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended.  42  U.S.C.  5821(b)(1)(B).  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  this  head, 
$10,319,000  shall  be  available  for  a  grant  for 
basic  Industry  research  facilities  Icx^ated  at 
Northwestern  University  without  section 
lU(b)(2)  of  such  Act  being  applicable:  Pro- 
vided further.   That  section  404  of  Public 
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Law  98-558  shall  not  be  effective  in  any 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount  made  avail- 
able for  low  income  weatherization  assist- 
ance from  appropriations  under  this  head  is 
less  than  5  per  centum  above  the  amount 
made  available  in  fiscal  year  1985.] 

ECONOMIC  REGULATION 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  oat 
the  activities  of  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals,  $24,623,000. 

EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

For  necessiiry  expenses  in  carrying  out 
emergency  preparedness  activities, 

[$3,989,000]  S6.754.000. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163),  [$199,017,000] 
S113.043.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended [:  Provided.  That  in  compliance  with 
section  160(d)(1)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  94-163),  as 
amended,  the  minimum  required  rate  of  fill 
during  fiscal  year  1986  is  100,000  barrels  a 
day  until  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is 
500,000,000  barrels  and  50,000  barrels  a  day 
thereafter.] 

ENERGY  INFORMATION  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, [$60,782,000]  S60.682.000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

Appropriations  under  this  Act  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft;  purchase, 
repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms;  and  reim- 
bursement to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  security  guard  services. 

Prom  appropriations  under  this  Act, 
transfers  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  work  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  made. 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  implement  or  finance  authorized 
price  support  or  loan  guarantee  programs 
unless  specific  provision  is  made  for  such 
programs  in  an  appropriations  Act. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  projects  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies,  Federal.  State,  private, 
or  foreign:  Provided,  That  revenues  and 
other  moneys  received  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  or  otherwise 
generated  by  sale  of  products  in  connection 
with  projects  of  the  Department  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  may  be  retained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  to  be  available  until 
expencied,  and  used  only  for  plant  construc- 
tion, operation,  costs,  and  payments  to  cost- 
sharing  entities  as  provided  in  appropriate 
cost-sharing  contracts  or  agreements:  Pro- 
tided  further.  That  the  remainder  of  reve- 
nues after  the  making  of  such  payments 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts:  Provided  further,  That  any 
contract,  agreement  or  provision  thereof  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
authority  shall  not  be  executed  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  30  calendar  days  (not  includ- 
ing any  day  in  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  because  of  adjourn- 
ment of  more  than  three  calendar  days  to  a 
day  certain)  from  the  receipt  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 


President  of  the  Senate  of  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive report  on  such  project,  including 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in 
support  of  the  proposed  project. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  transfer  to 
the  Emergency  Preparedness  appropriation 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  meet  any  un- 
foreseen emergency  needs  from  any  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  from 
this  Act. 

77ie  reporting  requirement  established  by 
the  last  paragraph  under  the  heading  "De- 
partment of  Energy  Alternative  Fuels  Pro- 
duction" in  an  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980,  (42  U.S.C.  5915  note:  Public 
Law  96-126)  is  hereby  rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 
administration 

indian  health  services 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Act   of  August  5,   1954  (68  SUt.  674),   the 
Indian  Self-Determination  Act,  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  and  titles  III 
and    V    and    section    338G    of    the    Public 
Health    Service    Act    with    respect    to    the 
Indian  Health  Service,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  and  aircraft;  purchase 
of  reprints;  purchase  and  erection  of  porta- 
ble buildings;  payments  for  telephone  serv- 
ice in  private  residences  in  the  field,  when 
authorized  under  regulations  approved  by 
the  Secretary.   [$836,483,000]  S802,684.000: 
Provided,    That    funds    made    available    to 
tribes    and    tribal    organizations    through 
grants    and    contracts    authorized    by    the 
Indian   Self-Determination    and    Education 
Assistance   Act   of    1975   (88  Stat.   2203;   25 
U.S.C.  450),  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  Funds  provided  in  this  Act 
may   be   used   for   one-year   contracts   and 
grants  which  are  to  be  performed  in  two 
fiscal  years,  so  long  as  the  total  obligation  is 
recorded  in  the  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
appropriated:    Provided  further.    That    the 
amounts    collected    by    the    Secretary    of 
Health  and  Human  Services  under  the  au- 
thority of  title  IV  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  shall  be  available  until 
September    30,    1987,    for    the    purpose    of 
achieving   compliance    with    the   applicable 
conditions  and  requirements  of  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (exclu- 
sive of  planning,  design,  construction  of  new 
facilities,  or  major  renovation  of  existing 
Indian  Health  Service  facilities):  Provided 
further.  That  funding  contained  herein,  and 
in  any  earlier  appropriation  Acts,  for  schol- 
arship programs  under  sectloi.  103  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and 
section  338G  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  will-,  respect  to  the  Indian  Health  Sen- 
ice  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
until  September  30,  1987. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

For  construction,  major  repair,  improve- 
ment, and  equipment  of  health  and  related 
auxiliary  facilities,  including  quarters  for 
personnel;  preparation  of  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  drawings;  acquisition  of  sites,  pur- 
chase and  erection  of  portable  buildings, 
purchases  of  trailers  and  for  provision  of  do- 
mestic and  community  sanitation  facilities 
for  Indians,  as  authorized  by  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2004a), 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  and  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
[$61,483,000]  S3S,888,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 


INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Appropriations  in  this  Act  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  available  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, shall  be  available  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the  rate 
for  GS-18.  and  for  uniforms  or  allowances 
therefor    as    authorized    by    law    (5    U.S.C. 
5901-5902),  and  for  expenses  of  attendance 
at  meetings  which  are  concemeu  with  the 
functions  or  activities  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made  or  which  will  contribute  to 
improved  conduct,  supervision,  or  manage- 
ment of  those  functions  or  activities:  Pro- 
vided. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  to  the  Indian  Health  Service 
shall  be  available  for  the  initial  lease  of  per- 
manent structures  without  advance  provi- 
sion therefor  in  appropriation  Acts:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  non-Indian  patients  may  be 
extended  health  care  at  all  Indian  Health 
Service  facilities,  if  such  care  can  be  ex- 
tended without  impairing  the  ability  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  fulfill  iU  responsi- 
bility  to   provide   health   care   to   Indians 
served  by  such  facilities  and  subject  to  such 
reasonable    charges    as    the    Secretary    of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  prescribe, 
the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  fund  established  by  sections  401  and  402 
of   the   Inditin   Health   Care   Improvement 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  this 
Act,  except  those  used  for  administrative 
and  program  direction  purposes,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  limitations  directed  at  curtail- 
ing Federal  travel  and  transportation:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  with  the  exception  of 
service  units  which  currently  have  a  billing 
policy,  the  Indian  Health  Service  shall  not 
initiate  any  further  action  to  bill  Indians  in 
order  to  collect  from  third-party  payers  nor 
to  charge  those  Indians  who  may  have  the 
economic  means  to  pay   unless   and   until 
such  time  as  Congress  has  agreed  upon  a 
specific  policy  to  do  so  and  has  directed  the 
Indiem  Health  Service  to  implement  such  a 
policy [:    Provided   further,    That    notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  to  satis- 
fy the  outstsuiding  judgment  against  the  Se- 
attle  Indian   Health   Bosird   resulting   from 
termination  of  its  occupancy  of  the  Kobe 
Park     building     in     Seattle.     Washington, 
$270,000    plus    interest    shall    be    provided 
from  the  unobligated  balance  available  to 
the  Indian  Health  Service  from  prior  years' 
appropriations]. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education 

INDIAN  education 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out.  to 
the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the 
Indian  Education  Act,  [$67,656,000] 
S67,356.000  of  which  $50,323,000  shall  be  for 
part  A  and  [$15,000,000]  S14.700.000  shall 
be  for  parts  B  and  C.  Provided,  That  the 
amounts  available  pursuant  to  section  423 
of  the  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1987. 

OTHER  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hop!  Indian  Relocation  Commission  as  au- 
thorized       by        Public        Law        93-531, 
[$20,442,000]  S22.24 1,000    to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  for  operating  expenses 
of  the  Commission.  Provided,  That  notwith- 
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standing  any  reffulalion  lo  the  contrary,  the 
Commiaston  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  January  1.  1986,  of  those  eligible 
relocatees  who,  as  of  November  30,  198S, 
were  physicaltt  domiciled  on  the  lands  par- 
titioned to  the  Hopi  Tribe,  who  had  applied 
by  November  30,  1S8S,  for  relocation  to  the 
lands  which  are  subject  to  section  11(h)  of 
the  Act  of  December  22,  1974,  as  amended 
(25  U.S.C.  S40d-10(hJ):  Provided  further. 
That  the  Commission  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  January  1.  1986,  of 
those  eligible  relocatees  who,  as  of  November 
30,  1985.  were  physically  domiciled  on  the 
lands  partitioned  to  the  Hopi  Tribe,  who  by 
November  30.  1985.  had  not  selected  a  site 
for  relocation  and  those  eligible  relocatees 
shall  be  designated  for  relocation  to  the 
lands  whch  are  subject  to  section  11(h)  of 
the  Act  of  December  22,  1974,  as  amended 
(25  U.S.C.  640d-10(h)). 

SMITHSOIflAN  IMSTITOTIOW 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necebsary  expenses  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  including  research  in  the 
fields  of  art,  science,  and  history:  develop- 
ment, preservation,  and  documentation  of 
the  National  Collections;  presentation  of 
public  exhibits  and  performances:  collec- 
tion, preparation,  dissemination,  and  ex- 
change of  information  and  publications: 
conduct  of  education,  training,  and  museum 
assistance  programs:  maintenance,  alter- 
ation, operation.  l.?ase  (for  terms  not  tu 
exceed  ten  years),  and  protection  of  build- 
ings, facilities,  and  approaches:  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  up  to  5  replacement  pas- 
senger vehicles:  purchase,  rental,  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms  for  employees; 
[$182,599,000]  tl76.218.000  including  not 
less  than  [$793,000]  S777.000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Museum 
Act[.  $350,000  to  be  made  available  to  the 
trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  for  payment  to  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  and  $350,000 
for  payment  to  the  Washington  Opera  Soci- 
ety for  activities  related  to  their  responsibil- 
ities as  resident  entities  of  the  Center]:  Pro- 
vided, That  funds  appropriated  herein  are 
available  for  advance  payments  to  independ- 
ent contractors  performing  research  services 
or  participating  in  official  Smithsonian 
presentations:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  these  funds  shall  be  available  to  a  Smith- 
sonian Research  Foundation. 

MUSEUM  PROGRAMS  AND  RELATED  RESEARCH 
'SPECIAL  POREIGN  CURRXNCY  PROGRAM > 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  shall  determine 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  States,  for  necessary  expenses 
for  carrying  out  museum  programs,  scientif- 
ic and  cultural  research,  and  related  educa- 
tional activities,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$2,500,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed and  to  be  available  only  to  United  States 
institutions:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available,  in  addition  to  other 
appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, for  payments  in  the  foregoing  curren- 
cies: Provided  further.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  to  a  Smithsonian 
Research  Foundation:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $500,000  may  be  used  to 
make  grant  awards  to  employees  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

For  necessary  expenses  of  planning,  con- 
struction,   remodeling,    and    equipping    of 


buildings  sind  facilities  at  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  by  contract  or  otherwise. 
[$4,851,000]  $5,551,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OP  BUILDINGS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  restoration  and 
renovation  of  buildings  owned  or  occupied 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  as  authorized  by  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  22,  1949  (63  Stat.  623),  in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  [$11,075,000] 
$12,375,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pende(L  Provided.  That  contracts  awarded 
for  environmerital  systerns,  protection  sys- 
tems, and  exterior  repair  or  renovation  of 
buildings  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
may  be  negotiated  with  selected  contractors 
and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  contractor 
qualifications  as  icell  as  price. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  construct, 
equip,  and  furnish  the  Center  for  African, 
Near  Eastern,  and  Asian  Cultures  in  the 
area  south  of  the  original  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Building.  $4,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

National  Gallery  or  Art 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  the  upkeep  and  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  works  of  art  therein,  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  Incident  thereto,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  March  24.  1937  (50 
Stat.  51).  as  amended  by  the  public  resolu- 
tion of  April  13.  1939  (Public  Resolution  9. 
Seventy-sixth  Congress),  including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109:  payment  in 
advance  when  authorized  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Gallery  for  membership  In  library, 
museum,  and  art  associations  or  societies 
whose  publications  or  services  are  available 
to  members  only,  or  to  members  at  a  price 
lower  thsm  to  the  general  public:  purchase, 
repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms  for  guards, 
and  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  for 
other  employees  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use.  5901-5902):  purchase,  or  rental  of  de- 
vices and  services  for  protecting  buildings 
and  contents  thereof,  and  maintenance,  al- 
teration. Improvement,  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, approaches,  and  grounds;  and  purchase 
of  services  for  restoration  and  repair  of 
works  of  art  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
by  contracts  made,  without  advertising, 
with  Individuals,  firms,  or  organizations  at 
such  rates  or  prices  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Gallery  may  deem 
proper.  [$34,379,000]  $33,934,000,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  for  the  special  ex- 
hibition program  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

RXPAIR.  RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OP 
BUILOINOB 

For  necessary  expenses  of  repair,  restora- 
tion and  renovation  of  buildings,  grounds, 
and  facilities  owned  or  occupied  by  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, as  authorized.  [$2,900,000]  $4,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed, That  contracts  awarded  for  environmen- 
tal systems,  protection  systems,  and  exterior 
repair  or  renovation  of  buildings  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  may  be  negotiated 
with  selected  contractors  and  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  contractor  qualifications  as  well 
as  price. 

WoooRow  Wilson  International  Center 

POR  Scholars 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 


morial Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1356).  Including 
hire  of  passenger  vehicles  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  [$3,342.0001 
$2,902,000. 

ENDOWMENT  CHAllSNOE  FUND 

For  the  purpose  of  an  endoioment  chal- 
lenge fund  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Scholars.  $1,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1988: 
Provided,  That  such  sums  shall  become 
available  only  to  the  extent  matched  on  a 
threeto-one  basis  by  private  funds:  Provided 
further.  That  these  funds  may  be  invested  m 
securities  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  income  from  such  investments  may 
t>e  used  to  support  programs  of  the  Center 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Trustees  and  by 
the  Director  of  the  Center. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
National  Endowment  por  the  Arts 
grants  and  administration 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National   Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities     Act    of     1965.     as    amended. 
[$137,260,000]      $132,900,000,      of      which 
[$121,678,000]   $116,900,000  shall   be  avail- 
able  to   the   National    Endowment   for   the 
Arts  for  the  support  of  projects  and  produc- 
tions   in    the    arts    through    assistance    to 
groups  and  individuals  pursuant  to  section 
5(c)  of  the  Act.  of  which  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  funds  provided  for  sec- 
tion 5(c)  shall   be  available  for  assistance 
pursuant    to   section    5(g)   of   the   Act.   and 
[$15,582,000]  $16,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  administering  the  functions  of  the  Act. 

MATCHING  CR/NTS 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
10(a)(2)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  [$29,400,000]  $30,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1987. 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  of 
which  [$20,580,000]  $21,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  purposes  of  section  5(  1 ):  Pro- 
vided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  l>e 
available  for  obligation  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  of  gifts,  bequests,  and  devises  of 
money,  and  other  property  accented  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  grantees  of  the  Endowment 
under  the  provisions  of  section  10(a)(2).  sub- 
sections 11(a)(2)(A)  and  11(a)(3)(A)  during 
the  current  and  preceding  fiscal  years  for 
which  equal  amounts  have  not  previously 
been  appropriated. 

ARTS  AND  ARTIFACTS  rNDCItN/TY  FUND 

For  payment  of  certified  claims  for  losses 
or  damages  pursuant  to  the  Arts  and  Arti- 
facts Indemnity  Act  of  1975,  $300,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Provided, 
That  such  funds  shall  be  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  obliga- 
tion only  for  claims  for  losses  or  damages 
which  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  has  certified  as  valid  and  re- 
ported to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  as  provided  by  the  Act 
National  Endowment  por  the  Humanities 
grants  and  administration 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
[$111,549,000]  $108,978,000,  of  which 
[$98,429,000]  $94,650,000  shall  be  available 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities for  support  of  activities  In  the  human- 
ities, pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of  the  Act,  of 
which  not  less  than  20  per  centum  shall  be 


available  for  assistance  pursuant  to  section 
7(f)  of  the  Act.  and  [$13,120,000] 
$14,328,000  shall  be  available  for  administer- 
ing the  functions  of  the  Act. 

MATCHING  GRANTS 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
10(a)(2)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  [$27,929,000]  $30,500,000.  to 
remain  available  until  Septeml)er  30,  1987, 
of  which  [$18,643,000]  $16.i>00.000  shall  be 
available  to  the  National  Endo-vment  for 
the  Humanities  for  the  purposes  of  section 
7ih):  Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  equal  to  the  total 
amounts  of  gifts,  bequests,  and  devises  of 
money,  and  other  property  accepted  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  grantees  of  the  Endowment 
under  the  provisions  of  subsections 
11(a)(2)(B)  and  11(a)(3)(B)  during  the  cur- 
rent and  preceding  fiscal  years  for  which 
equal  amounts  have  not  previously  been  ap- 
propriated. 

Institute  op  Museum  Services 
grants  and  administration 

For  carrying  out  title  II  of  the  Arts.  Hu- 
manities, and  Cultural  Affairs  Act  of  1976. 
as  amended.  [$21,560,000]  $15,870,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  compensation  of  Executive 
Level  V  or  higher  positions. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  used  to  process  any  grant 
or  contract  documents  which  do  not  include 
the  text  of  18  U.S.C.  1913:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  used  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses. 

Commission  op  Fine  Arts 
salahies  and  expenses 
For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act 
establishing  a  Commission  of  Pine  Arts  (40 
use.  104).  [$377,000]  $382,000. 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act 
establishing  an  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation.  Public  Law  89-665.  as  amend- 
ed. $1,585,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  Executive  Level  V  or  higher  posi- 
tions. 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
the  National  CaplUl  Planning  Act  of  1952 
(40  U.S.C.  71-71i),  including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  [$2,721,000] 
$2,703,000. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Franklin 
Deltmo  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  es- 
tablished by  the  Act  of  August  11.  1955  (69 
Stat.  694).  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-332 
(86  Stat.  401).  $21,000.  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1987. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
section    '.7(a)    of    Public    Law    92-578,    as 
amended,  [$2,316,000]  $2,329,000  for  oper- 


ating  and   administrative   expenses   of  the 
Corporation. 

PUBLIC  development 

Por  public  development  activities  and 
projects  in  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment plan  as  authorized  by  section  17(b)  of 
Public  Law  92-578,  as  amended,  $3,250,000, 
to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  ex- 
pended. 

United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council 

HOLOCAUST  memorial  COUNCIL 

Por  expenses  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  96- 
388.  [$2,119,000]  $2,125,000. 

TITLE  III-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  lo 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  Inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  Order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  for 
use  for  any  sale  hereafter  made  of  unproc- 
essed timber  from  Federal  lands  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  in  the  contiguous  48  Stales 
which  will  be  exported  from  the  United 
Stales,  or  which  will  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  timber  from  private  lands  which  is  ex- 
ported by  the  purchaser:  Provided,  That 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  specific 
quantities  of  grades  and  species  of  timber 
which  said  Secretaries  determine  are  sur- 
plus to  domestic  lumber  and  plywood  manu- 
facturing needs. 

Sec.  303.  No  part  of  smy  appropriation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  leasing  of  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  by  noncompetitive  bidding  on  public- 
ly owned  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest,  Illinois:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  Is  Intended  to  inhibit 
or  otherwise  affect  the  sale,  lease,  or  right 
to  access  to  minerals  owned  by  private  Indi- 
viduals. 

Sec.  304.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  ^e  available  for 
any  activity  or  the  publication  or  distribu- 
tion of  literature  that  In  any  way  tends  to 
promote  public  support  or  opposition  to  any 
legislative  proposal  on  which  congressional 
action  Is  not  complete. 

Sec.  305.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a  per- 
sonal cook,  chauffeur,  or  other  personal 
servants  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  307.  [Except  for  lands  described  by 
sections  105  and  106  of  Public  Law  96-560. 
section  103  of  Public  Law  96-550.  and  except 
for  land  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  lands  In 
the  national  forest  system  or  public  lands 
which  have  been  released  for  nonwUdemess 
uses  by  any  Act  of  Congress  designating 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preser\'atlon  System  now  In  effect  or  here- 
inafter enacted,  and  except  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  section  17(k)(l) 
(A)  and  (B)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  226),  none  of  the  funds  pro- 


vided In  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  for  an> 
aspect  of  the  processing  or  Issuance  oj  p>er- 
mits  or  leases  pertaining  to  exploration  for 
or  development  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  oil  shale, 
phosphate,  potassium,  sulphur,  gilsonite.  or 
geolhermal  resources  on  Federal  lands 
within  any  Forest  Service  RARE  II  areas 
recommended  for  wilderness  designation  or 
allocated  to  further  planning  In  Executive 
Communication  1504  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
(House  Document  numbered  9''i-n9);  or 
within  any  lands  designated  by  ^ongress  as 
wilderness  study  area^  or  wit'.ji  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  wilderness  study  areas: 
F^vided.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  any 
aspect  of  the  processing  or  issuance  of  per- 
mits pertaining  to  exploration  for  or  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  described 
In  this  section,  within  any  component  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
now  In  effect  or  hereinafter  enacted,  any 
Forest  Service  RARE  11  areas  recommended 
for  wilderness  designation  or  allocated  to 
further  planning,  within  any  lands  designat- 
ed by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas,  or 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  wilderness 
study  areas,  under  \alid  existing  rights,  or 
leases  validly  issued  in  accordance  with  aU 
applicable  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  or 
valid  mineral  rights  In  existence  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
provided  In  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  In  any  area  of  Nation- 
al Forest  lands  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  issue  under  their  existing  authority 
in  £iny  area  of  National  Forest  or  public 
lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  Act  such 
permits  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  pro- 
specting, seismic  surveys,  and  core  sampling 
conducted  by  helicopter  or  other  means  not 
requiring  construction  of  roads  or  improve- 
ment of  existing  roads  or  ways,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  Information  atwut  and  in- 
ventorying energy,  mineral,  and  other  re- 
source values  of  such  area,  if  such  activity  is 
carried  out  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  wilderness  environment: 
Provided  further.  That  seismic  activities  In- 
volving the  use  of  explosives  shall  not  be 
permitted  in  designated  wilderness  areas: 
Provided  further,  That  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  augment  recurring  surveys 
of  the  mineral  values  of  wilderness  areas 
pursuant  to  section  4(d)(2)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  and  acquire  Information  on  other 
national  forest  and  public  land  areas  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  this  Act.  by  conducting. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  national  laboratories,  or  other 
Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate,  such  min- 
eral Inventories  of  areas  withdrawn  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  as  he  ueems  appropriate. 
These  Inventories  shall  be  conducted  In  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  preservation  of 
the  wilderness  environment  through  the  use 
of  methoiis  Including  core  sampling  con- 
ducted by  helicopter:  geophysical  tech- 
niques such  as  Induced  polarization,  syn- 
thetic aperture  radar,  magnetic  and  gravity 
surveys:  geochemlcal  techniques  including 
stream  sediment  reconnaissance  and  X-ray 
diffraction  analysis,  land  satellites;  or  any 
other  methods  he  deems  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ts  hereby  author- 
l7,ed  to  conduct  inventories  or  segments  of 
inventories,  such  as  data  analysis  activities, 
by  contract  with  private  entitles  deemed  by 
him  to  l>e  qualified  to  engage  in  such  activi- 
ties whenever  he  has  determined  that  such 
contracts  would  decrease  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  would  produce  comparable  or  su- 
perior results:  Provided  further,  That  In  car- 
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rylng  out  any  such  inventory  or  surveys, 
where  National  Forest  System  lands  are  in- 
volved, the  Secretary  o(  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
concerning  any  activities  affecting  surface 
resources:  Provided  further.  That  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  oil  and  gas 
leases  for  the  subsurface  of  any  lands  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas 
that  are  immediately  adjacent  to  producing 
oil  and  gas  fields  or  areas  that  are  prospec- 
tively valuable.  Such  leases  shall  allow  no 
surface  occupancy  and  may  be  entered  only 
by  directional  drilling  from  outside  the  wil- 
derness study  area  or  other  nonsurface  dis- 
turbing methods]  Except  for  lands  de- 
scribed by  sections  105  and  106  of  Public 
Law  96-560.  section  103  of  Public  Law  96- 
550.  section  5(diili  of  Public  Law  96-312. 
and  except  for  land  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and  lands  in  the  national  forest  system  re- 
leased to  management  for  any  use  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  deems  appropriate 
through  the  land  management  planning 
process  by  any  statement  or  other  Act  of 
Congress  designating  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  now 
in  effect  or  hereinafter  enacted,  and  except 
to  carry  out  the  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
section  nik)ll)  (A)  and  (BJ  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  226).  none  of 
the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  any  aspect  of  the  processing  or  is- 
suance of  permits  or  leases  pertaining  to  ex- 
ploration for  or  development  of  coal,  oil 
gas.  oil  shale,  phosphate,  potassium,  sul- 
phur, gilsonite,  or  geothermal  resources  on 
Federal  lands  within  any  component  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  or 
within  any  Forest  Service  RARE  II  areas 
recommended  for  wilderness  designation  or 
allocated  to  further  planning  in  Executive 
Communication  1504,  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
(House  Document  numbered  96-119);  or 
within  any  lands  designated  by  Congress  as 
wilderness  study  areas  or  within  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  wilderness  study  areas: 
Provided.  That  nothing  m  this  section  shall 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  any 
aspect  of  the  processing  or  issuance  of  per- 
mits pertaining  to  exploration  for  or  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  described 
in  this  section,  within  any  component  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
now  in  effect  or  hereinajter  enacted,  any 
Forest  Service  RARE  II  areas  recommended 
for  wilderness  designation  or  allocated  to 
further  planning,  within  any  lands  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas, 
or  Bureau  of  Land  Management  wilderness 
study  areas,  under  valid  existing  nghts.  or 
leases  validly  issued  in  accordance  with  all 
applicable  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  or 
valid  mineral  rights  in  existence  prior  to 
October  1.  1982:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  provided  m  this  Act  may  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  any  area  of 
National  Forest  lands  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  under  their  existing  author- 
ity in  any  area  of  National  Forest  or  public 
lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  Act  such 
permits  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  pro- 
specting, seismic  surveys,  and  core  sampling 
conducted  by  helicopter  or  other  means  not 
requiring  construction  of  roads  or  improi>e- 
ment  of  existing  roads  or  ways,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  information  about  and  in- 
ventorying energy.  niineraL  and  other  re- 
source values  of  such  area,  if  such  activi'y  is 
carried  out  in  a  manner  compatible  unth  the 
preservation  of  the  wildeme.fs  environrrunL 
Provided  further.  That  seismic  activities  in- 


volving the  use  of  explosives  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted in  designated  wilderness  areas:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  augment  recurring  surveys  of  the 
mineral  values  of  wilderness  areas  pursuant 
to  section  4(di(2i  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
acquire  injormation  on  other  national 
forest  and  public  land  areas  withdrawn  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  by  conducting  m  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  na- 
tional laboratories,  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, as  appropriate,  such  mineral  invento- 
ries of  areas  withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  Act 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  These  inventories 
shall  t>e  conducted  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  wilderness  envi- 
ronment through  the  use  of  methods  includ- 
ing core  sampling  conducted  by  helicopter; 
geophysical  techniques  such  as  induced  po- 
lamation.  syn  thetic  aperture  radar,  mag- 
netic and  gravity  surveys;  geochemical  tech- 
niques including  stream  sediment  recon- 
naissance and  x-ray  diffraction  analysis; 
land  satellites;  or  any  other  methods  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  hereby  authorized  to  conduct  inrcn- 
tories  or  segments  of  inventories,  such  a 
data  analysis  activities,  by  contract  with 
private  entities  deemed  by  him  to  6e  quali- 
fied to  engage  in  such  activities  whenever  he 
has  determined  that  such  contracts  would 
decrease  Federal  expenditures  and  would 
produce  comparable  or  superior  results:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  carrying  out  any  such 
inventory  or  surveys,  where  National  Forest 
System  lands  are  involved,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  concerning  any  activities  af- 
fecting surface  resources:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  provided  in  this  Act  may  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  oil 
and  gas  leases  for  the  subsurface  of  any 
lands  designated  by  Congress  as  wilderness 
study  areas,  that  are  immediately  adjacent 
to  producing  oil  and  gas  fields  or  areas  that 
are  prospectively  valuable.  Such  leases  shall 
allow  no  surface  occupancy  and  may  be  en- 
tered only  by  directional  drilling  from  out- 
side the  wilderness  study  area  or  other  non- 
surface  disturbing  methods. 

Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  t>e  used  to  evaluate,  consider, 
process,  or  award  oil.  gas.  or  geothermal 
leases  on  Federal  lands  in  the  Mount  Baker 
Snoqualmie  National  Forest.  State  of  Wash- 
ington, within  the  hydrographic  boundaries 
of  the  Cedar  River  municipal  watershed  up- 
stream of  river  mile  21.6,  the  Green  River 
municipal  watershed  upstream  of  river  mile 
61.0.  the  North  Fork  of  the  Tolt  River  pro- 
posed municipal  watershed  upstream  of 
river  mile  11.7,  and  the  South  Pork  Tolt 
River  municipal  watershed  upstream  of 
river  mile  8.4. 

Sec  309.  No  assessments  may  be  levied 
against  any  program,  budget  activity,  subac- 
tlvlty,  or  project  funded  by  this  Act  unless 
such  assessments  and  this  basis  therefor  are 
presented  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria 
tions  and  are  approved  by  such  committees. 

Sec.  310.  Employment  funded  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  personnel  celling 
or  other  personnel  restriction  for  perma- 
nent or  other  than  permanent  employment 
except  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  311.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  '.he  Secretary 
of  Energy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  are  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  State  and  local  govern- 
mental entities.  Including  local  fire  districts, 
for    procurement    of    services    In    the    pre- 


suppression.  detection,  and  suppression  of 
fires  on  any  units  within  their  jurisdiction 

Sec.  312.  [None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  to  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild 
life  Ser\'lce  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
plan  for.  conduct,  or  supervise  deer  hunting 
on  the  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.]  Funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Forest  Service  in 
fiscal  year  1985  for  the  purpose  of  contract- 
ing for  services  that  require  the  utilization 
of  privately  owned  aircraft  for  the  carriage 
of  cargo  or  freight  shall  be  used  only  to  con 
tract  for  aircraft  that  are  certified  as  air 
worthy  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  as  standard  cate 
gory  aircraft  under  14  CFR  21.183  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  contracting  department  de 
termines  that  such  aircraft  are  not  reason 
ably  available  to  conduct  such  services. 

Sec  313.  No  funds  appropriated  by  thi.s 
Act  shall  be  available  for  the  Implementa 
tion  or  enforcement  of  any  rule  or  regula 
tion  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior,  requir- 
ing the  use  of  steel  shot  In  connection  with 
the  hunting  of  waterfowl  in  any  State  of 
the  United  States  unless  the  appropriate 
State  regulatory  authority  approves  such 
implementation. 

Sec  314.  [No  funds  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  to  allow  an  Increase  in 
animal  unit  months  above  licensed  active 
preference  as  of  October  21.  1976.  In  wilder- 
ness study  areas  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.]  Section  317 
of  title  III  of  the  Act  of  December  30,  1982 
(96  Stat  19661.  u  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "but  before  December  31,  1985,". 

Sec.  315.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  section  8336(}I(3I(AI  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"5  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10 
years". 

Sec.  316.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  augmentation 
of  grizzly  bear  populations  in  currently  oc- 
cupied areas  of  Forest  Service  grizzly  bear 
habitat  or  the  preparation  of  specific  aug- 
mentation proposals  to  establish  new  grizzly 
t>ear  populations  in  areas  identified  as  suit- 
able grizzly  bear  habitat  in  any  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System  or  National  Forest 
System  unless  the  appropriate  General  Man- 
agement Plan  or  Forest  Plan  provides  for 
such  augmentation  and  has  been  adopted, 
including  having  been  available  for  public 
comment  and  review:  Provided,  That  such 
activities  may  be  conducted  only  with  funds 
specifically  justified  for  such  purpose  in  an 
agency  budget  justification  ind  subsequent- 
ly approved  in  a  report  accompanying  an 
appropriation  bill  making  appropriations 
for  that  agency,  or  with  funds  provided  for 
through  reprogramming  procedures:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  this  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  emergency  relocation  of  nuisance 
t>ears  into  currently  occupied  areas  of  con- 
gressionally  designated  wilderness  areas 
within  Forest  Service  boundaries,  or  into 
other  currently  occupied  situation  one  areas 
where  conflict  between  bears  and  humans  is 
not  likely  to  occur:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
shall  provide  for  a  public  meeting  at  each 
affected  National  Forest  and  National  Park 
Headquarters  and  the  subsequent  publica- 
tion of  the  "Guidelines  for  Management  In- 
volving Grizzly  Bears  in  the  Greater  Yellow- 
stone Atea"  in  the  Federal  Register,  reflect- 
ing the  public  comments:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  agencies  included  in  this  Act  are  au- 
thorized  to    reimburse  permittees  for  such 


reasonable  expenses  as  may  6e  incurred  as  a 
result  of  moving  permitted  animals  from 
one  location  to  another,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  permitting  agency,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent harassment  and  attacks  by  grizzly 
bears.  Such  expenses  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  permitted 
action. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc  except  the  commit- 
tee amendment  beginning  on  line  22, 
page  54  through  line  17,  page  55.  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded for  purposes  of  further  amend- 
ment as  original  text  provided  that  no 
points  of  order  shall  have  been  consid- 
ered to  have  been  waived  by  agree- 
ment to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  will  the  manager 
yield  for  two  questions  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  my  understanding  that  the  one 
amendment  not  included  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  that  having  to 
do  with  the  committee  amendment 
pertaining  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  further 
my  understanding  that  he  under- 
stands the  rules  to  be  as  I  understand 
them  to  be  and  that  is  that  the  first 
matter  before  the  body  immediately 
after  agreeing  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  will  be  the  committee 
amendment  in  conjunction  with  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  committee  amendments 
must  be  disposed  of  prior  to  moving  to 
other  amendments  and  that  would 
mean  that  the  amendment  to  which 
the  Senator  made  reference  will  be  the 
first  amendment  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.    METZENBAUM.    I    thank   the 
Chair. 
I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  MELCHER.   Mr.  President,   re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  hear  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  propounded  was  to  agree  to  all 
of  the  committee  amendments,  that 
they  be  considered  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment, 
except  for  the  amendment  on  page  54, 
which  is  the  synthetic  fuels  amend- 


ment, and  provided  that  no  points  of 
order  shall  be  waived. 

Mr.  MELCHER  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  object.  I  just  want  to  state 
that  I  do  have  an  interest  in  restor- 
ing—or not  restoring— but  bringing 
into  the  bill  at  least  the  House  amount 
which  I  understand  is  about  $32  mil- 
lion for  MST  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  chairman  is  well  aware  of  my  in- 
terest in  that  project  and  I  wish  to  be 
present  anytime  the  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  are  made  on  either  the 
time  agreement  or  a  certain  amend- 
ment or  on  the  time  agreement  on  the 
bill  itself. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
tl  ^t  the  committee  amendments  be 
?.?-(  .'d  to  en  bloc,  except  the  amend- 
me-it  on  page  55,  line  22.  which  is  the 
synthetic  fuel  amendment,  that  points 
of  order  are  not  waived  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  excepted  committee  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

Strike  the  following  language  beginning 
on  line  22.  page  54  through  line  17.  page  55: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

ENEKGY  SECURITY  RESERVE 
'RESCISSION' 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  item. 
all  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Reser\'e  are  hereby  rescinded.  Funds  so 
rescinded  shall  Include  al  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Energy  Security  Reserve  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1980  (Public 
Law  96-126),  and  subsequently  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  title  I,  part  B,  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  by  Public  Laws  96-304 
and  96-514,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  This  rescis- 
sion shall  not  apply  to: 

( 1 )  funds  transferred  from  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Reserve  by  this  Act; 

(2)  $500,000,000,  which  may  not  be  used 
for  payments  with  respect  to  projects  or 
modules  under  the  Energy  Security  Act;  and 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  for  projects  or  modules  for 
which  obligations  were  entered  into  under 
title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  as  reported  by  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  proposes  new 
budget  authority  totaling 

$8,113,134,000.  This  bill  represents  a 
decrease  in  new  budget  authority  of 
$124.9  million  below  the  House  passed 
level  and  an  increase  of  $926  million 
above  the  adjusted  budget  request  of 
$7,167  billion. 

In  one  way  or  another.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  has  an  Impact  on  every 
State  and  every  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber. Therefore.  I  sun  hopeful  that  we 
can  complete  floor  action  quickly  and 
bring  back  a  conference  report  which 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
can  support. 

The  last  point  is  very  important.  In 
its  present  form,  according  to  CBO. 
the  Interior  bill  is  right  at  the  budget 
resolution  conference  agreement  in 
budget  authority.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  understjuid  that  this  means 
we  have  essentially  no  room  for  addi- 
tional amendments.  I  also  want  my 
colleagues  to  understand  that,  while 
the  Interior  bill  may  be  at  its  alloca- 
tion in  budget  authority,  some  allege 
it  is  over  its  allocation  in  budget  out- 
lays. 

We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss that  more  fully  later  on. 

CBO  has  scored  the  Interior  bill  at 
$8,113  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
$9,338  billion  in  budget  outlays.  The 
Budget  Committee  originally  scored 
the  Interior  bill  at  $8,313  billion  in  au- 
thority and  $9,543  billion  in  outlays. 
Subsequently,  the  Budget  Committee 
adjusted  the  scoring  of  the  Interior 
bill  downward  in  both  budget  author- 
ity and  budget  outlays.  Focusing  on 
outlays,  which  seem  to  be  where  the 
disagreement  lies,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, in  conjunction  with  CBO,  reduced 
the  outlays  scored  against  the  Interior 
bill  by  $254  million. 

This  $254  million  adjustment  is 
made  up  of  $112  million  in  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  adjustments— in- 
cluding $81  million  from  prior  year 
budget  authority  in  construction  as  a 
result  of  sm  overturned  deferral  in  the 
1985  supplemental  and  $31  million  in 
other  SPRO  scoring  adjustments— $42 
million  reflectmg  outlays  associated 
with  action  taken  in  the  1985  supple- 
mental. $30  million  reflecting  a  score- 
keeping  error  in  the  abandoned  mine 
land  reclamation  fund,  and  $100  mil- 
lion reflecting  half  of  the  reduction  of 
a  possible  later  requirement  for  the 
firefighting  account.  The  remaining 
$30  million  comes  in  an  upward  adjust- 
ment of  outlays  associated  with  scor- 
ing corrections. 

There  is  still  a  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  we  are  using  CBO  scor- 
ing or  Senate  Budget  Committee  scor- 
ing. It  was  made  very  clear  to  me  that 
both  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  stated  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  should 
abide  by  CBO  scoring.  This  is  impor- 
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tanl  because  there  is  a  $100  million 
difference  of  opinion  between  CBO 
and  Senate  Budget  Committee  scoring 
which  relates  to  how  firefighting  out- 
lays are  scored.  Using  CBO  scoring,  as 
we  agreed  to  do.  the  outlays  charged 
to  the  Interior  bill  would  be  reduced 
by  $100  million. 

There  were  also  several  scoring  prob- 
lems that  I  mentioned  during  the  Oc- 
tober 3  allocation  meeting  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  These  in- 
clude: 

First.  CBO  scores  fish  and  wildlife 
construction  at  an  80-percent  outlay 
rate.  No  construction  program  outlays 
at  that  rate  and  the  correct  rate  is  20 
percent.  This  difference  reduces  esti- 
mated outlays  by  $9  million. 

Second.  CBO  scores  the  new  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program  at  an  outlay 
rate  of  20  percent.  To  derive  this 
figure.  CBO  called  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment and  asked  them  what  the  outlay 
rates  are  for  the  fossil  energy  con- 
struction programs.  Clean  Coal,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  ongoing  program  but  a 
brandnew  initiative  which  cannot  be 
scored  on  the  same  basis  as  an  ongoing 
program  which  has  been  underway  for 
years.  The  correct  outlay  figure  is  $4 
million  which  results  in  a  reduction  in 
estimated  outlays  of  $16  million. 

Third.  CBO  scores  the  Arts  and  Arti- 
facts Indemnity  Program  at  100-per- 
cent outlays.  In  9  years,  only  $100,000 
has  been  spent  under  this  authoriza- 
tion. We  should  not  be  scored  with 
any  outlays,  resulting  in  an  outlays 
savings  of  $300,000. 

Fourth.  The  Interior  bill  is  scored 
with  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986  of  $182 
million  for  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration. If  the  Senate  adopts  the  House 
language,  which  I  am  not  supporting, 
and  essentially  terminates  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  the  Interior 
bill  will  only  be  scored  with  outlay  sav- 
ings of  $96  million. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  while  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  disagree 
with  these  errors,  he  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  make  any  further  outlay  adjust- 
ments to  the  Interior  bill.  '^ 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  do  not 
have  room  for  costly  amendments.  Ad- 
ditional amendments  will  only  worsen 
our  already  critical  situation  and  make 
a  difficult  conference  much  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  no  doubt  be 
statements  made  with  respect  to  vari- 
ous programs  that  the  committee  is 
over  the  budget  resolution  assump- 
tions. That  is  certainly  true  and  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  make  the  detailed  rec- 
ommendations on  funding.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  during  the  final 
negotiations  on  the  budget  resolution 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
presented  their  case  to  the  Budget 
Committee  to  get  line  item  consider- 
ation for  certain  of  their  programs. 


This  was  not  done  with  repsect  to  the 
activities  funded  in  this  bill  and  I  do 
not  feel  that  is  the  proper  role  of  the 
Budget  Committee— they  deal  with 
gross  estimates.  It  is  the  right  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  deviate  from  their  as- 
sumptions if  it  can  be  done  within  the 
framework  of  the  total  numbers. 

For  instance,  the  budget  resolution 
assumes  no  construction  funds  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  We  have  pro- 
vided $4  million  so  the  Quadrangle 
Complex  can  be  completed  and  there 
are  many  other  details  of  our  bill 
which  are  simply  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Budget  Committee  considerations. 

I  will  mention  only  one  other  area 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  included  addi- 
tional remarks  with  our  report  stating 
that  the  committee  had  not  taken  re- 
ductions in  administrative  costs  of 
Federal  agencies.  Approximately  $123 
million  in  administrative  reductions 
were  included  in  the  budget  estimates 
of  the  various  agencies,  and  the  com- 
mittee approved  administrative  reduc- 
tions of  approximately  $135  million. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  requested  538  amend- 
ments to  the  Interior  appropriation 
bill,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  that  at 
least  500  of  those  amendments  sought 
to  add  money.  While  I  understand  the 
focus  now  being  placed  on  outlays,  the 
Members  of  this  body  should  under- 
stand that  the  $8.1  billion  in  budget 
authority  recommended  in  this  bill  is 
the  same  level  as  that  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  the  first  year  that  I 
chaired  the  subcommittee.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  that  was  1982.  We  are 
flat,  we  are  level  over  that  period  of 
time.  This  bill  is  unlike  many  others 
where  a  small  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority will  commit  us  to  much  larger 
future  outlays.  These  accounts  are  ba- 
sically pay  as  you  go. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  committee  action  on  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  high- 
lights were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Highlights  or  Committee  Action 

For  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  the  Committee  has  recommended 
$114,825,000.  an  Increase  of  $108,325,000 
over  the  budget  request.  This  Includes  $50 
million  for  State  grants  under  LWCF. 

For  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $376,770,000,  a  decreaae  of 
$47,056,000  from  1985  appropriations  to 
date.  Within  this  sizable  decrease,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  Increases  over  the 
budget  for  activities  such  as  wildlife  refuge 
operations  and  maintenance:  repair  and  op- 
eration of  flsfi  hatcheries;  and  endangered 
species  protection  and  recovery. 

For  the  National  Park  Service,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  $822,526,000,  a  decrease  of  $103,778,000 
from   1985  appropriations  to  date.  Within 


the  11-percent  reduction  the  committee  pro 
vided  for  the  National  Park  Ser\lce.  the 
committee  has  recommended  increases  over 
the  budget  for  activities  such  as  manage 
ment  and  maintenance  of  our  national 
parks;  historic  preservation,  including 
grants  to  States;  and  construction  and 
repair  of  parlt  facilities. 

For  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  committee  has  recom 
mended  additional  funds  totaling  over  $18 
million.  This  includes  additional  funding  for 
Water  Institutes,  Mineral  Institutes,  mine 
safety  research,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials research. 

For  the  Forest  Service,  the  committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$1,070,146,000,  a  reduction  of  $41,402,000 
from  1985  appropriations  to  date  and  a  re- 
duction of  $64,158,000  from  the  Presidents 
budget.  The  committee  recommendation 
continues  such  programs  as  a  competitive 
research  grant  program:  Slate  and  local  co- 
operative insect  and  fire  suppression  activi- 
ties: and  an  aggressive  multiple  use  manage- 
ment program  of  national  forest  system 
lands  for  recreation,  wildlife,  timber,  miner- 
al smd  other  activities. 

For  Fossil  Energy  Research  and  develop- 
ment, the  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $292,228,000,  8m  Increase  of 
$17,281,000  over  1985  appropriations  to  date 
and  an  increase  of  $116,200,000  over  the 
1986  budget. 

For  Energy  Conservation,  the  committee 
has  recommended  $436,587,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  $260  million  over  the 
budget  request  and  Includes  additional 
funding  for  the  Weatherlzatlon  Program. 
EES,  EPCA,  vehicle  propulsion  research  and 
development. 

For  Indian  Health,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $838,572,000,  which  will  continue 
necessary  services  while  achieving  savings  in 
the  construction  area. 

For  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  committee  allowance  con- 
tinues the  current  level  for  NEH  and  makes 
a  slight  reduction— less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent— for  NEA. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  announced  a  new  program  called  "Take 
Pride  in  America."  The  purpose  of  this  new- 
task  force  Is  to  provide  broad  program  direc- 
tion and  service  support  for  and  liaison  with 
agencies,  bureau's  and  organizations  In  pro- 
gram Implementation.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1988  is  expected  to  be 
$350,000  and  will  be  funded  within  available 
funds. 

(Mr.  NICKLES  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Has  the  Sena- 
tor yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  yield  first  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
floor  manager  for  the  minority,  to 
make  whatever  statement  he  may  wish 
to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  and  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Idaho,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  having  done  an 
excellent  Job  and  for  giving  a  state- 
ment with  which  I  totally  agree. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  McClure  has 
already  elaborated  on  the  specific 
facts  and  figures  related  to  this  fiscal 
year  1986  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 


ed agencies.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  reiterate  those  details 
now.  However,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  more  points  on  where  the  bill 
stands  in  comparison  to  its  section 
302(b)  allocation  under  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

Budget  authority  provided  in  this 
committee-reporte(l         bi'l  totals 

$8,113,134,000.  which  is  $87  million 
under  the  subcommittee  allocation. 
So.  we  are  right  on  the  mark  on 
budget  authority.  And,  let  me  add- 
there  is  no  disagreement  about  budget 
authority.  Budget  authority  is  a  very 
specific,  measurable  concept.  We  on 
the  committee  know  exactly  how 
much  budget  authority  is  provided  in 
this  bill,  so  does  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  so  does  OMB;  it  is  the 
$8,113,134,000  that  I  Just  mentioned, 
not  1  penny  more,  not  1  penny  less. 

The  Budget  Committee  also  tracks 
this  and  other  appropriation  bills  in 
terms  of  outlays  which,  basically,  is  an 
estimate  of  how  fast  the  funds  in  a  bill 
will  actually  be  spent.  Putting  these 
two  concepts  In  more  human  terms. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  set  a  personal 
budget  for  myself  of  $100  a  week,  that 
$100  is  equivalent  to  budget  authority. 
Now.  if  during  that  week  I  write 
checks  in  the  amounts  of  say  $30.  $50, 
and  $20.  I  have  used  up  my  budget  au- 
thority. A  call  to  my  bank  at  the  end 
of  the  week  might  indicate  that  my 
balance  was  still  $100  because  the 
three  checks  hadn't  been  presented 
for  payment.  I  have  no  control  over 
those  disbursements.  The  holder  of 
my  notes,  or  checks,  will  determine 
the  rate  of  spending.  Both  that  bank 
and  I  can  only  guess  when  the  actual 
payments,  or  outlays,  from  my  ac- 
count will  occur.  And  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  crux  of  the  problem  In 
trying  to  control  these  appropriation 
bills  in  terms  of  outlays.  Outlay  esti- 
mates are  only  an  educated  guess. 
There  is  nothing  exact  or  precise 
about  them. 

In  total,  the  recommendations  for 
all  appropriation  bills  are  within  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion outlay  targets.  And.  in  the  past, 
these  outlay  numbers  have  been  Just 
that,  targets.  Given  the  variance  be- 
tween outlay  estimates  and  actual  ex- 
perience in  the  past.  I  believe  that 
one-half  of  1  percent  is  certainly  close 
enough. 

The  important  point.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  committee  has  not  recom- 
mended expenditures  that  exceed  the 
precise  budget  authority  ceiling  for 
the  bill  or  for  the  committee  Jurisdic- 
tion as  a  whole.  We  are  being  faulted 
simply  because  we  cannot  control  the 
rate  at  which  obligations  are  paid. 
This  criticism  is  shortsighted  because 
we  are  not  being  required  to  control 
spending  "per  se  "  but  rather  the  "rate 
of  spending."  Not  $1  more  nor  $1  less 
would  be  saved  over  time  by  control- 
ling outlays  alone.  The  only  way  to  cut 


spending  is  to  cut  budget  authority. 
We  have  done  that,  Mr.  I*resident. 
This  bill  is  under  the  fiscal  year  1985 
level  by  nearly  $275  million.  Counting 
inflation,  program  levels  are  some 
$600  million,  or  7.5  percent,  below  last 
year.  More  importantly,  as  I  said 
before,  the  budget  authority  in  this 
bill  is  under  its  allocation  ceiling. 

So,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  a  very  reasonable 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  I  applaud  Senator 
McClure  for  his  efforts  to  be  both 
frugal  and  fair  and  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues support  the  committee-recom- 
mended bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  deal  in  some  facts 
and  In  some  opinions  on  the  subcomlt- 
tee.  The  facts  are  budget  authority. 
Budget  authority  is  real;  it  is  measura- 
ble: it  is  palatable;  you  can  see  it;  you 
can  gauge  it  to  the  exact  dollars  and 
cents. 

Budget  outlays,  on  the  other  hand, 
get  into  the  realm  of  opinion  and  into 
the  realm  of  estimation.  And  it  is  in 
that  realm  of  opinion  and  estimation 
that  we  have  our  problem  with  CBO 
and  with  OMB. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  met  our 
target;  indeed,  we  are  under  our  target 
in  terms  of  budget  authority,  which 
are  the  facts  of  the  matter.  In  terms 
of  outlays,  we  have  been  scored,  I  be- 
lieve, improperly  with  some  matters 
which  CBO  believes  will  outlay  in  this 
year,  and  we  believe  we  should  not  be 
given  credit  for  that. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  fiscal  year  1982,  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  fiscal  year  1984— in 
each  of  those  years— CBO  has  estimat- 
ed that  outlays  would  be  much  higher 
than  outlays  actually  were.  In  fiscal 
year  1982  they  estimated  that  outlays 
would  be  $329  million  more  than  they 
actually  were.  In  fiscal  year  1983.  $648 
million  more  than  they  actually  were; 
and  In  fiscal  year  1984,  $740  million 
more  than  they  actually  were. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  tho.se  figures 
along  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Ru- 
dolph G.  Penner  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONGRESSSIONAL  BUDGET  OmCE. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  DC,  October  23.  2985. 
Hon.  James  A.  McCluiix, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request  of  October  16,  we  have  performed  a 
review    of    CBO's    Interior    Subcommittee 
outlay  estimates  for  1982,  1983,  and  1984  as 
prepared  for  use  with  the  appropriations 
action  and  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution for  those  years.  These  estimates  were 
consistent  with   the  budget   resolutions  in 


effect  at  the  time  estimates  were  prepared, 
which  were  based  on  information  available 
in  February  of  the  year  before  the  fiscal 
year  in  question.  Thus,  In  the  case  of  outlay 
estimates  for  appropriation  bills,  the  esti- 
mate of  outlays  from  prior  year  budget  au- 
thority Is  the  same  as  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Congress,  and  the  rat* 
at  which  we  estimate  that  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  would  outlay  is  the  same  as  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution.  Changes 
from  these  rates  are  made  only  if  the  appro- 
priation bill  would  cause  program  changes 
that  would  maike  these  rates  Inappropriate. 
A  comparison  to  actual  outlays  for  these 
years  as  reported  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment showed  the  following: 
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I  hope  this  information  will  be  useful. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  my  Judgment, 
Mr.  President,  the  estimate  of  CBO  at 
this  time  which  estimates  that  outlays 
win  exceed  our  target  are  also  overes- 
timated by  CBO,  and  when  the  year  is 
concluded  we  will  find  that  we  were 
well  within  our  target,  not  only  in 
budget  authority  but  in  budget  out- 
lays. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  we  will  now  move  to  the 
Synfuels  amendment.  It  is  my  hope, 
a»id  I  think  the  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  I  believe  the  hope  of 
others,  to  deal  with  that  matter  expe- 
ditiously this  morning  before  we  move 
on  to  something  else.  I  say  that  to 
alert  oiu-  colleagues  who  may  have  an 
Interest  in  speaking  on  the  Synfuels 
subject  so  they  come  to  the  floor  at 
this  time  so  that  we  may  conclude  it,  I 
hope,  by  12:30  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the 
floor,  I  have  an  amendment  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
934. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  Eimendment 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  object  to 
that.  Reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be 
good  enough  to  explain  what  this 
amendment  is  about? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  This  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  which  cuts  $500  million 
from  the  amount  initially  available  for 
obligation  to  projects  within  the  let- 
tors  of  intent  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  on  or  before  June  1.  1984. 
and  not  obligated  or  rescinded,  auid 
with  two  provisos:  first,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  proceed  to 
complete  action  on  these  projects 
under  consideration  or  negotiation  by 
the  Corporation  as  of  October  1.  1985, 
and  further  provided  that  such  action 
shall  Include  either  the  award  by  the 
Board  of  financial  assistance  to  such  a 
project  or  a  determination  by  the 
Board  that  the  Corporation  will  not 
enter  Into  financial  assistance  contract 
for  such  projects.  In  sum.  it  is  a  cut  of 
$500  million. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  also  locks  in 
place  some  of  the  awards  heretofore 
made?  Is  that  what  the  Senator  is 
saying? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No.  It  does  not 
lock  Into  place  anything.  It  is  silent  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  of  object.  I  do  not  know  yet 
whether  I  will  object.  I  Inquire  of  the 
Chair  as  to  whether  a  second-degree 
amendment  is  In  order  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  proposes  to 
strike  language.  The  language  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  Is  amendable  in 
two  degrees.  It  is  In  order  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  language  proposed 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  Chair  then  to  be  saying  that 
the  Johnston  amendment  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  language  Is  In 
order?  I  have  difficulty  In  compre- 
hending when  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  be  striking  the  House 
amendment,  the  House  sunendment 
having  eliminated  the  entire  project, 
and  how  then  an  amendment  to  the 
conunittee  amendment  would  be  in 
order. 

I  have  difficulty  in  following  the 
logic  of  that  position.  Is  the  Chair  in  a 
position  to  explain  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  S«iator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  an  amendment  to  the  lan- 
guage proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
committee  amendment.  It  is  not  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  in  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  in  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be  good 
enough  either  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment or  temporarily  set  it  aside.  I  do 
not  understand  it  exactly.  I  would  like 
to  read  it.  I  do  not  want  to  make  an 
issue  in  connection  with  It.  I  may  very 
well  support  it.  If  I  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  basic  under- 
lying amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  certainly  will  not  lose  his 
position.  I  assure  him  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  trying  to  bring  anything 
else  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  First  of  all.  I  do  know,  having 
checked  with  the  Parliamentarian, 
that  this  amendment  is  in  ordir. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have 
no  intention  to  cut  off  the  debate.  I 
want  to  give  the  Senate  an  opportuni- 
ty to  look  at  more  than  one  alterna- 
tive rather  than  simply  denying  the 
committee  amendment  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  totally  eliminating 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  are 
both  within  their  rights.  I  am  only  in- 
dicating that  In  order  that  we  not  get 
detoured  in  our  debate  on  the  basic 
Issue,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
given  an  adequate  time— and  the 
staff— in  order  to  explore  this  amend- 
ment, we  very  well  may  be  in  agree- 
ment. 

So  I  ask  the  action  be  held  up. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  could  have  the  amendments 
pending.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pro- 
vide copies  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  debate  on  the 
basic  conunittee  amendment,  the  basic 
issue  of  the  continuance  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  is  certainly 
debatable  under  those  circumstances 
as  would  be  the  substance  of  the  flrst- 
and  second-degree  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
that.  I  merely  suggest  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  be  good  enough  to  with- 
hold the  second-degree  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  be 
good  enough  to  lay  his  amendment 
temporarily  aside  without  losing  his 
position. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Obviously,  if  we  laid 
them  aside  somebody  else  could  come 
in  and  offer  amendments  instead.  The 
only  way  to  protect  ourselves  under 
those  circumstances  is  to  offer  the 
amendments,  and  then  have  them  de- 
bated. That  Is  a  lot  easier  than  getting 


unanimous  consent  that  we  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  the  first  and  second- 
degree  amendments,  which  I  would 
suspect  would  \>e  difficult  to  obtain. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  not  quib- 
ble with  the  manager.  The  Senator 
has  the  right  to  recognition  and  the 
Democratic  floor  manager  has  equal 
rights.  I  aim  trying  to  work  out  a 
modus  operandi.  I  am  trying  to  debate 
the  issue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Perhaps.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  had  a  quorum  call  for 
a  moment  so  the  Senator  could  look  at 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  all  sort  of 
feel  we  tried  to  get  this  matter  to  a 
vote  before  1  o'clock.  I  am  receptive  to 
doing  that.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Senators  Evans.  Nickles.  and  I 
think  Senator  Bradley  wishes  to  be 
heard  on  this  issue.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  clock  is  going  to  run  on  us. 
Why  could  we  not  agree  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  will  lay  down  his 
second-degree  amendment,  that  by 
unanimous  consent  we  would  agree  to 
lay  both  of  those  aside  for  a  half-hour 
or  something  of  the  kind  and  come 
back  to  them? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  effect  not  vote 
on  them  for  a  half-hour? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  second-degree 
amendment  assuming  the  same  to  be 
in  order,  that  both  the  first-degree 
amendment  and  the  second-degree 
amendment  then  be  laid  aside  unless 
the  second-degree  Eimendment  is  out 
of  order  according  to  the  Chair.  I 
doubt  that  it  Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  would  withhold  for  a  moment, 
the  Chair  understood  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  was  for  the 
clerk  to  suspend  from  reading  the 
amendment.  Is  that  the  question  still 
pending? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  waive  the  ob- 
jection. 

AMXNDueirr  No.  934 

(Purpose:  Perfecting  amendment  providing 
for  a  further  rescission   of  SPC  obllga 
tlonal  authority  by  $500  million) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  win  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
stow  ].  proposes  an  amendment   numbered 
934. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 
Delete  the  language  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en from  page  54.  line  25.  through  page  55, 
line  17,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1980  (Public  Law  96-126)  and  sub- 
sequently made  available  to  carry  out  Title 
I,  Part  B  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (Public 
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Law  96-294)  by  Public  Laws  96-304.  96-514. 
and  98-473.  $500,000,000  of  the  amounts  ini- 
tially available  only  for  obligation  to 
projects  with  Letters  of  Intent  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  or  before  June 
1.  1984.  and  not  obligated  are  rescinded;  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
proceed  to  complete  action  on  those 
projects  under  consideration  or  negotiation 
by  the  Corporation  as  of  October  1.  1985: 
Provided  fuTther.  That  such  actions  shall  in- 
clude either  the  award  by  the  Board  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  a  project  or  a  de- 
termination by  the  Board  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  not  enter  into  financial  assistance 
contracts  for  such  project.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion in  which  amendments  are  in 
order.  If  a  motion  to  strike  is  pending, 
that  motion,  itself,  is  not  amendable, 
but  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  is  amendable  in  two  degrees. 
The  first  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is,  itself,  a 
motion  to  strike,  and  since  the  motion 
to  strike  is  not  amendable,  no  further 
amendments  would  be  in  order  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Johnston 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  a  motion 
to  strike  and  insert,  I  believe,  certain 
portions  and  would  be  amendable,  but 
a  motion  to  strike  is  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Amendment  No.  935  to  Amendment  No.  934 
(Purpose:   2nd  degree  amendment  to  SPC 
perfecting  amendment  so  as  to  provide  an 
October  1.  1986.  suspension  of  the  SFC's 
authority    to   award    financial    assistance 
and  for  termination  of  the  SPC) 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  935  to 

amendment  numbered  934. 

At  the  end  of  amendment  934  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
section  191  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
(Public  Law  96-294),  (a)  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  make  no  new  awards  or  commit- 
ments for  financial  assistance  pursuant  to 
section  131  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  for 
synthetic  fuel  projects  after  Septeml)er  30, 
1986;  and  (b)  the  Corporation  shall  termi- 
nate on  September  30.  1991.  except  that  the 
President,  on  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  may  by  Executive  order  termi- 
nate the  Corporation  at  an  earlier  date,  but 
in  no  event  prior  to  September  30.  1989.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  had  requested  that  we  temporar- 
ily defer  action  on  the  first-degree  and 
second-degree  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  that  he 
might  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the 
committee  amendment.  Do  I  state  that 
correctly? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  Is  cor- 
rect, without  waiving  my  rights. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
therefore  ask  that  the  debate  for  the 
next  one-half  hour  be  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  not  the  first-  or 
second-degree  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  suggesting.  It  is  all 
right  for  those  who  wish  to  debate  to 
do  so,  but  I  would  like  to  get  into  the 
basic  issue  and  see  what  the  amend- 
ment Is  all  about,  consulting  with  my 
staff,  the  staff  of  Senator  Bradley, 
and  the  staff  of  Senator  Evans  so  that 
we  would  not  be  limited  in  our  debate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  Is  fine  with 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  ETVANS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  if  we  are  limited  to  a  half-hour, 
at  the  end  of  the  half-hour  are  we  to 
return  to  the  two  amendments  and,  as 
such,  be  technically  confined  to  debat- 
ing those  two  amendments  rather 
than  the  underlying  proposition? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  limit  this  debate  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form.  We  have  three  amend- 
ments pending.  We  have  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  two  amendments 
to  the  underlying  text.  They  all  are 
before  us  and  are  all  debatable. 

I  have  no  problem  at  all  saying  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  that  as  long  as  we 
have  no  time  agreement  on  this 
amendment  they  have  an  unlimited 
right  to  debate  the  underlying  Issue 
of.  whether  or  not  the  Synthetic  F^iels 
Corporation  should  exist  at  all. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Then  for  what  purpose 
is  this  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  To  satisfy  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  EVANS.  So  there  would  be.  In 
essence,  no  difference  between  what 
we  debate  now  and  what  we  debate  a 
half-hour  from  now? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  restored 
$7.4  billion  to  the  budget  to  keep  the 
United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration alive. 

I  originally  supported  enthusiastical- 
ly the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  At 
that  point,  we  knew  there  was  an  oil 
shortage  and  we  envisioned  creating  a 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  that 
would  step  into  the  gap  and  would  use 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  made 
available  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration to  develop  synthetic  fuels. 

But  now  In  retrospect,  and  in  view  of 
the  conduct  and  the  actions  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  expenditure 
of  those  dollars  is  an  unjustified  ex- 
pense and   one  we  can  little  afford. 


given  the  pressures  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit. 

I  have  heard  the  managers  of  the 
bill  address  themselves  to  how  the  fig- 
ures are  to  be  calculated,  whether  the 
CBO  is  right  or  wrong. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
debate  that  issue.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  CBO  figure  because  what- 
ever the  number  of  dollars  CBO  says 
is  involved  or  anyone  else  says  is  in- 
volved is  not  the  basic  issue.  The  basic 
issue  is:  Is  there  any  logic  or  reason  to 
continue  this  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration In  business?  It  has  been  an 
abomination. 

As  a  consequence  of  its  actions  and 
its  failure  to  act,  in  July,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  312  to  11,  the  Hoitse 
of  Representatives  said  enough  is 
enough,  and  they  rescinded  the  funds. 

It  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
follow  suit.  It  is  time  for  us  to  retain 
the  language  currently  in  the  bUl.  Al- 
though I  have  not  been  able  to  study 
the  two  amendments  offered  by  the 
manager  and  the  comanager,  I  would 
guess  that  what  they  are  offering  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  retreat  or  perhaps  as 
they  might  suggest  a  compromise. 

But  in  this  instance,  I  believe  there 
is  no  room  for  compromise  and  on'y  a 
total  routing,  a  total  retreat,  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  and  the 
utilization  of  those  dollars  for  more 
necessary  purposes  in  this  country  is 
appropriate. 

By  eliminating  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  we  will  be  yielding  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  savings.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  projections 
included  in  the  House  budget  reconcil- 
iation report,  show  that  the  language 
in  this  bill  will  save  $93  million  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1986.  $468  million  in 
the  years  1986  to  1988.  and  $6  billion 
in  later  years  for  a  total  of  $7.4  billion, 
which  are  very  much  needed  as  we 
face  the  future  years  in  attempting  to 
balance  the  budget. 

The  significance  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  total  savings  cannot  be 
downplayed,  but  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  is  rushing  to  sign  commit- 
ments which  will  lock  us  into  these 
outlays.  What  they  want  to  do  is  tie  it 
down,  make  a  contract,  then  say  the 
contract  carmot  be  broken.  Depending 
on  the  resolution  of  last-minute 
awards,  and  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration has  Ijeen  trying  to  get  them 
out  the  door  before  we  act,  some  sav- 
ings may  now  escape  us  and  even 
today  may  be  too  late  in  some  in- 
stances. This  should  impress  upon  us 
that  we  should  not  and  cannot  delay 
any  longer  our  actions  in  shutting 
down  this  agency. 

Mr.  F>resident,  the  U.S.  Congress 
never  has  difficulty  in  creating  new 
agencies.  The  U.S.  Congress  always 
has  difficulty  in  closing  down  an  exist- 
ing agency,  because  they  build  up 
their  alliances  and  they  use  their  dol- 
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lars  to  get  commitments,  commitments 
from  the  business  community  that  is 
able  to  eat  at  the  trough.  If  ever  an 
agency  deserved  to  be  put  to  rest,  it  is 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

As  I  said  earliei'.  I  supported  it  back 
in  1979  and  1980  as  a  way  to  improve 
our  energy  security.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  it  is  important  that  we 
develop  technology  to  utilize  our  coal, 
our  oil  shale,  and  our  tar  sand  re- 
sources. But  during  its  5-year  history, 
the  SFC  has  failed  to  bring  the  Nation 
any  closer  to  achieving  that  goal  or  es- 
tablish a  viable  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try. The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
set  up  as  a  financing  bank  and  accent- 
ing commercial  development  is  not  de- 
signed or  equipped  to  promote  the 
kind  of  research  and  development 
needed  to  solve  the  technical  and 
market  uncertainties  of  current  syn- 
thetic fuel  processes. 

The  SFC  is  an  agency  flawed  in 
management  as  well  as  execution.  It 
has  abused  its  autonomy  and  freedom 
to  become  the  most  scandal-ridden, 
poorly  managed,  and  least  productive 
agency  in  the  Government.  Two  presi- 
dents of  the  agency  resigned  amidst 
charges  of  mismanagement  and  impro- 
priety. Salaries— and  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  this— of  the  top  50 
percent  of  the  employees  average 
$56,000  per  year.  Pension  plans— and 
hear  this— fully  vest  employees  in  1 
year.  Pension  plans  are  fully  vested 
within  1  year  and  the  agency  pays  100 
percent  of  the  cost.  In  fact,  in  only  2 
years,  this  agency,  with  less  than  200 
employees,  has  paid  cut  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion In  benefits. 

Consulting  contracts  range  as  high 
as  $1,000  a  day.  This  type  of  largess 
makes  a  mockery  of  efforts  to  cut 
waste  and  trim  the  deficit. 

Similarly,  the  SFC  has  failed  to  ex- 
hibit any  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility 
or  restraint  in  its  attempts  to  create  a 
synthetic  fuels  industry.  Time  and 
time  again,  the  SFC  has  promoted  the 
candidacy  of  weak  projects.  It  has 
awarded  unjustified  price  guarantees 
as  high  as  $67  per  barrel  of  oil  and  $12 
to  $15  per  million  Btu's  for  gas.  $12  to 
$15  per  million  Btu's  for  gas. 

The  SFC  is  creating  an  industry 
which  will  be  perpetually  dependent 
upon  Federal  subsidies.  Already,  two 
projects  which  received  $1.9  billion  In 
awEu-ds  have  returned  to  the  SFC  for 
an  additional  $1.2  billion  in  bailouts. 

The  SFC's  approach  is  to  simply 
throw  more  and  more  money  at  a 
problem.  This  only  creates  greater 
deficits.  It  does  not  establish  the  basis 
for  a  successful  commercial  industry 
or  a  reliable  energy  source. 

The  new  SFC  Board  has  perpetuated 
and  stepped  up  this  campaign  of  irre- 
sponsibility. 

In  the  last  2  months,  this  agency  has 
been  rushing  to  commit  billions  of  dol- 
lars before  Congress  can  rescind  its 
funds. 


Can  you  imagine  that?  In  the  midst 
of  a  paralyzing  deficit  crisis,  the  SFC 
is  shoveling  money  out  the  door  in 
clear  defiance  of  the  administration 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  $60  million  for  $40  per  barrel 
price  guarantees  were  awarded  to  a 
heavy  oil  process  already  in  use  in  the 
private  sector. 

Recently,  the  SFC  awarded  another 
$500  million— for  price  guarantees  of 
$67.87  per  barrel. 

Oil  is  selling  today  in  the  world 
market  at  something  in  the  area  of 
$24.  $26,  $27  a  barrel.  They  awarded 
price  guarantees  of  $67.87  a  barrel. 
They  awarded  it  to  Union  Oil  for  a 
project  that  already  received  a  $400 
million  price  guarsintee  commitment 
and  with  all  of  the  guarantees,  the 
project  does  not  work.  It  is  not  produc- 
ing the  oil. 

Waiting  in  the  wings,  and  this  Is  the 
important  part  for  my  colleagues, 
unless  we  stop  the  SFC.  is  another 
project  negotiating  price  guarantees  in 
excess  of  $150  per  barrel. 

This  is  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the 
highest  order.  Yet,  this  is  the  story  of 
the  SFC. 

I«t  us  not  be  fooled.  These  giveways 
have  nothing  to  do  with  energy  securi- 
ty. It  is  political  pork  barrel,  pure  and 
simple. 

In  August,  an  SFC  lobby  plan  was 
made  public.  The  document  makes  it 
clear  that  the  basis  of  SFC  awards  is 
to  win  political  support  in  the  Senate, 
rather  than  the  quality  or  merit  of 
projects. 

It  should  be  noted  and  it  has  been 
publicly  discussed  that  many  Members 
of  this  body  were  mentioned  by  name 
in  that  document. 

For  an  agency  to  misuse  billions  of 
dollars  to  carry  out  a  plan  to  buy  the 
support  of  the  Senate  is  an  Irisult  to 
every  Member  of  this  body  and  an  af- 
front to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  that  docu- 
ment was  all  about,  an  internal  SFC 
document. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  internal  document  from 
the  SFC  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thi  Plan 
assumptions 

A.  Wright  and  Murtha  Cannot  Generate 
Successful  Floor  Strategy. 

B.  House  is  Lost  by  a  Vote  of  335  on  Inte- 
rior Bill. 

C.  Senate  Position  Weakening— During 
August  Recess  Budget  Fears  In  Senate  Will 
Sharpen. 

D.  McClure/Byrd  Willingness  to  Exercise 
Leadership  on  the  Issue  "Declining. 

E.  Senate  Appropriations  Action  Likely 
September  15. 

P.  Some  Sort  of  Senate  Floor  Action 
Likely  by  September  30  on  SFC 

O.  Final  Senate  Action  Likely  to  Zero  Out 
SFC  at  Present  Trends: 


ACTION  STEPS 


I.  Use  August  to  build  broad  base  of  support 
in  the  West  to  reinforce  McClure  A  Do- 
menici 

A.  Convert  a  group  of  western  senators 
from  neutrality  to  advocacy. 

1  At.  August  Board  meeting.  Board  re- 
leases a  new  western  shale  solicitation 
which  compliments  the  eastern  coal  solicita- 
tion. 

2.  TC  meets  with  all  possible  applicants  in 
the  field  to  generate  interest  In  the  solicita- 
tion and  support  for  the  program  during 
August. 

3.  TC  meets  with  sponsors  of  existing 
shale/western  projects  and  their  Senate  del- 
egations in  the  district  during  August. 

4.  Hold  Andrews,  Burdick.  Gramm  for 
SPC  using  SFC  support  for  project  contrast- 
ed with  DOE  decision 

II.  DEVTXOP  A  SERIES  OP  ACCOMPLISHIf ENTS  POR 

CONGRESS  BY  SEPTEMBER   1  6 

A.  Act  on  Seep  Ridge  by  September  1. 

B.  Or  Act  on  Utah  Methanol  by  Septem- 
ber 1. 

C.  Act  on  Forest  Hills  by  September  1. 

D.  Union— 

1.  TC,  ER.  VS  with  proxy  from  PM  come 
out  of  cage"  with  Stelgemeier  in  Los  Ange- 
les during  the  week  of  August  3. 

2.  Negotiating  Team  follows  up,  driven  by 
Board  Guidance  document,  with  completion 
target  of  September  7. 

E.  CB— 1.  Closure  is  impossible  by  Septem- 
ber 15;  first  two  weeks  in  September  develop 
positive  stories  in  media  on  project. 

P.  Tar  Sands— On  back  burner  unless  Seep 
Ridge  fails.  During  August  maximize  west- 
em  attf-ntion  on  the  resource  with  coopera- 
tion from  Gam  and  Hatch. 

G.  "Eastern  Projects— 

1.  Keystone— TC  sees  Dingman  and  Gov- 
ernor Thomburgh  ASAP.  First  or  second 
week  of  August,  then  sees  Heinz.  Team  ne- 
gotiates project  with  goal  of  S  billion  by 
September  7. 

2.  Memphis/Air  Products— closure  Is  Im- 
possible by  September  7,  negotiating  team 
works  up  preliminaries  during  first  3  weeks 
of  August:  fourth  week  of  August  TC  sees 
Sasser  and  Gore  to  relay  SFC  post  Septem- 
ber 7  intentions  on  project. 

3.  American  Syncrude— Closure  Is  Impossi- 
ble by  September  7,  but  negotiating  team 
can  achieve  four  comers  agreements  by  the 
end  of  August.  TC  sees  Lugar  and  Quayle 
and  sets  up  basis  for  agreement. 

III.  TARGET  SENATE  LEADERSHIP  IN  PIELO 

A.  Doles  lost. 

B.  TC  works  Simpson  In  Wyoming  on 
Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserves  during  August 
recess. 

C.  Set  up  Washington  Lobbyists  during 
August  to  work  Byrd  on  clean  coal. 

D.  TC  sees  Heinz  on  Keystone  and  nation- 
al defense  Issues. 

E.  TC  with  Daniels  works  Wamer.  and 
Trible  towards  leading  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee by  using  leverage  on  Virginia  Power 
decision. 

IV.  LATI  AUGUST.  REESTABLISH  ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPORT 

1.  Ed  Meese. 

2.  Don  Hodel. 

3.  John  Herrington. 

4.  Cap  Welnl>er3er. 

5.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
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v.  SEPTEMBER  7  CONVENE  SENATE  MEETING 
WITH  DOMENICI  AND  MC  CLURE  AND  ALL  PRE- 
VIOUS TARGET  SENATORS 

A.  Demonstrates  support  in  Senate  to  Do- 
menici  and  Mc  Clure. 

B.  Get  commitment  to  lead  on  issue. 

C.  With  their  support  cement  Administra- 
tion support. 

VI.  SEPTEMBER  7-15  ORGANIZE  WASHINGTON 
TRADE  REPRESENTATIVES  WITH  POCUS  ON 
SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

VII.  LATE  SEPTEMBER  APPROPRIATIONS 

COMMITTEE  VOTE 

VIII.  MID-SEPTEMBER  POCUS  ON  SENATE  PLOOR 

ACTION 

A.  Use  previous  leadership  base. 

B.  Emphasize  national  defense  issues. 

C.  Hold  Clean  Coal  supporters. 

D.  Mobilize  DOE  as  Administration 
spokesman. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  One  thing  is 
very  clear,  energy  security  seems 
much  less  of  a  concern  at  the  SFC 
than  political  survival. 

The  SFC  has  made  a  mockery  of  the 
high  goals  we  set  for  it  in  1980. 

This  is  not  what  a  National  Synfuels 
Program  should  be  about. 

This  is  not  what  the  American 
public  deserves. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  effec- 
tive Synfuels  development,  we  should 
replace  the  SFC  with  a  program  which 
will  work. 

The  language  in  the  bill  moves  in 
that  direction,  but  the  amendment 
pending  would  delete  that  provision. 

The  amendment,  as  put  in  by  the 
House,  rescinds  the  funds  available  to 
the  SFC  and  reserves  $500  million— to 
be  used  for  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Program 
at  DOE.  No  signed  contracts  are  abro- 
gated. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago.  75 
Members  of  this  body,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  approved  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment,  which 
requires  this  Goverrunent  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  by  1991—6  years  from 
now.  What  we  have  before  us  today  is. 
the  acid  test  of  our  seriousness  and  re- 
solve to  end  the  massive  deficits  which 
threaten  to  ravage  our  economy  and 
our  citizens. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  political  will  to 
end  a  wasteful,  nonproductive  pro- 
gram like  this,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
balance  our  budget  and  significantly 
reduce  deficits. 

There  is  no  justification  tj  restore 
$7.4  billion  to  this  bill  to  save  a  pro- 
gram so  racked  with  scandal  and  fail- 
ure. A  vote  to  restore  the  budget  of 
the  SFC  is  to  put  a  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  birth  of  a  new.  multibillion- 
dollar  entitlement  program. 

We  tell  the  farmers,  and  we  shall 
debate  that  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon—we tell  our  students  and  the  el- 
derly to  seek  help  elsewhere,  there  is 
no  money  left  for  them.  How.  at  the 
same  time,  do  we  tell  them  with  a 
straight  face  that  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  $900  million  of  their  money  so 
that  the  Union  Oil  Co.  can  get  $67.87 
per  barrel  for  its  oil? 


Wc  have  a  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payers and  to  this  Nation  to  provide  a 
Synfuels  Program  that  will  work  and 
yield  results  in  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient manner.  The  language  currently 
in  the  bill  provides  us  with  that  oppor- 
tunity. The  proposed  amendment  does 
not.  Now  we  are  presented  with  a  so- 
called  compromise  at  the  last  minute. 
It  will  cut  only  $500  million  and  it  will 
terminate  the  SFC  funding  authority 
1  year  from  now.  It  is  better  called  a 
feed-me-first  amendment.  We  know 
why  it  is  offered.  A  few  companies  are 
poised  to  raid  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  they  want  to  make  sure  they  get 
theirs  before  the  agency  is  shut  down. 

Well,  we  all  know  the  SFC  i.":  a 
flawed  program  and  an  irresponsible 
agency  and  there  is  not  anything 
about  giving  it  less  money  that  is 
going  to  make  the  agency  any  better. 
It  is  just  as  wrong  to  let  it  waste  $7.4 
billion  as  it  is  to  waste  $7.9  billion.  If 
we  leave  the  SFC  in  and  allow  it  to  go 
back  to  its  standard  method  of  busi- 
ness, that  is  what  will  surely  happen. 
If  we  are  really  serious  about  effective 
synfuels  development,  we  should  re- 
place the  SFC  with  a  program  which 
will  work. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
letter  from  John  Herrington.  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  dated  October  2.  1985, 
addressed  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
John  Dingell.  in  which  he  concludes  as 
follows: 

I  understand  that  the  SFC  board  has 
scheduled  a  number  of  projects  for  final 
action  on  October  16.  The  department  does 
not  support  SFC  funding  of  these  projects. 
Because  of  these  circumstances  I  have 
strong  reservations  about  continued  funding 
of  the  SFC. 

It  is  interesting  that  even  after  that 
letter  the  SFC  attempted  to  put  out 
and  sign  some  new  contracts  and  did 
move  in  that  direction.  It  is  further  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  saw  fit  to  bring  into  play 
some  extraordinary  powers  and  au- 
thority which  he  has  to  indicate  that 
he  wanted  a  halt  called  to  that  action 
at  the  SFC.  The  best  way  we  can  call  a 
halt  to  any  further  action  at  the  SFC 
Is  by  defeating  the  committee  amend- 
ment. That.  Mr.  President,  is  what  I 
believe  this  Senate  should  do  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  with  respect  to  the  basic  underly- 
ing committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  rise  to  support  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  and  to  add  some  remarks  to  his 
on  the  basic  underlying  amendment 
and  on  the  two  amendments  which  are 
now  pending. 


I  understand  the  thrust  of  the  two 
amendments  now  pending.  They  do 
represent  what  I  believe  is  a  .sincere 
effort  by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  to  offer  a  compromise,  a 
compromise,  however,  which  is  merely 
limiting  to  some  degree,  a  minor 
degree,  both  the  ability  of  the  Syn- 
fuels Corporation  to  pour  out  more 
money  and  to  a  relatively  minor 
degree  the  amount  of  money  which 
they  can  pour  out  during  the  course  of 
the  next  year. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  a  compromise  on  something  so 
wildly  out  of  control,  it  is  time  to  kill 
this  snake  and  to  rebalance  our  energy 
research  operations. 

Let  me  speak  first  to  the  balance 
that  I  believe  is  desperately  needed  In 
energy  research.  No  one  knows  pre- 
cisely what  the  best,  the  cleanest,  and 
the  most  appropriate  energy  sources 
are  going  to  be  in  the  21st  century, 
and  it  is  up  to  this  Nation  suid  this 
Government  to  try  to  do  a  balanced 
job  of  initiating  research  and  seeing  to 
it  that  there  is  the  broadest  possible 
opportunity  for  various  energy  solu- 
tions to  be  sought  and  ultimately  to  be 
found. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
at  the  level  of  Government  to  not  go 
beyond  the  concepts  of  basic  research; 
that  once  we  get  beyond  basic  research 
into  the  next  phase,  the  feeling  that 
there  is  something  there  to  be  fol- 
lowed through  on.  that  there  is  the 
potential  through  pilot  projects  and 
ultimately  through  production  for  a 
new  and  a  market-ready  energy- 
source;  that  we  begin  to  share  in  that 
operation  with  other  enterprises  and 
eventually  move  out. 

Some  suggest  that  is  precisely  what 
the  Synfuels  Corportion  was  all  about 
when  it  was  first  initiated  a  half-dozen 
years  ago.  But  where  are  we?  We  start- 
ed with  almost  $18  billion  we  wanted 
to  put  in  this  one  basket  of  energy  re- 
search, and  at  the  same  time  we  have 
steadily  cut  back  on  the  amount  of 
money  available  in  a  broad  variety  of 
other  energy  research  fields. 

Now.  I  supported,  I  might  add  at 
great  cost  to  many  of  my  constltu- 
tents,  the  continuation  of  the  breeder 
reactor  project  on  the  basis  that  this 
might  well  be  one  of  the  energy 
projects  of  the  future  and  we  ought 
not,  totally,  cut  off  that  kind  of  sup- 
port. In  the  case  of  Synfuels,  perhaps 
we  ought  not  to  cut  off  some  elements 
of  that  support,  but  it  does  not  require 
$16  bUllon.  it  does  not  require  $14  bil- 
lion, it  does  not  require  $7.9  billion,  it 
does  not  require  $7.4  billion  and,  most 
of  all.  It  does  not  require  a  very  expen- 
sive, highly  paid,  separate,  unrespon- 
sive Synfuels  Corporation.  We  ought 
to  bring  that  responsibility  back 
within  the  Department  of  Energy.  We 
ought  to  give  a  Department  which  we 
have  established  to  be  the  focal  for 
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energy  development  and  energy  re- 
search the  chance  to  truly  do  that  Job. 
I  suspect  we  will  be  far  better  off  and 
so  will  the  Department  in  being  able 
to  view  all  of  the  opportunities  for 
energy  research  and  to  ensure  that 
there  is  better  balance. 

Today  we  put  up  relatively  piddling 
amounts  of  money  in  terms  of  further 
research  on  photovoltaics  and  solar, 
virtually  no  research  at  all  on  the  ulti- 
mate potential  of  hydrogen  as  an  al- 
ternative to  some  of  our  petroleum 
energy,  not  very  much  money  in  the 
context  of  the  potential  in  better  effi- 
ciency and  conservation,  both  in  elec- 
trical energy  and  Un  other  energy 
sources  as  well. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  Important 
reason  to  cease  now.  today,  immediate- 
ly, this  Synfuels  Corporation  is  so  that 
we  can  bring  back  together  under  one 
Agency,  and  one  direction,  more  close- 
ly associated  tuid  responsive  to  the 
Congress  the  broad  elements  of  energy 
research.  That  Is  the  practical  concern 
I  have.  i 

There  are  several  others  that  make 
this  even  more  urgent.  The  arrogance 
of  the  Synfuels  Corporation  is  simply 
unbelievable.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  inserted  in  the  Record  an  untitled, 
unidentified,  unnamed  internal  docu- 
ment of  that  orgsmization.  Some  may 
suggest  that  that  was  merely  the  writ- 
ings of  one  person,  that  it  wtis  done  off 
official  time,  and  that  it  was  thor- 
oughly rejected  by  the  officials  and 
the  members  of  the  Corporation  itself. 
I  suggest  that  the  actions  of  the  Syn- 
fuels Corporation  to  date  do  a  lot 
more  to  suggest  to  me  that  that  inter- 
nal document  was  indeed  the  floor 
plan  for  their  policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
memorandum  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  of  August  9,  1985. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Synthetic  Pnixs  Corpohation. 

August  9.  198S. 
Memorandum;    To    Len    Axelrod.    Charles 

Cowan.  Jim  Groellnger.  Len  Rawlcz. 
Prom:  Edward  E.  Noble. 
Subject:  Negotiations  Teams  and  Schedules 
for  the  Priority  Projects. 

This  Is  to  confirm  the  substance  of  our 
meeting  this  morning.  The  three  projecu 
with  priority  status  are  Union.  Forest  Hill, 
and  Keystone.  Negotiations  and  documenta- 
tion should  proceed  In  parallel  for  Union 
and  Forest  Hill,  toward  closure  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  Pinal  contract  signing  would  occur 
sometime  during  the  week  of  September  6- 
13.  Keystone  will  move  on  a  slightly  slower 
schedule,  and  I  will  await  your  guidance  as 
to  the  precise  schedule. 

As  discussed  this  morning,  I  want  Ralph 
Blackwell  as  Director  of  Negotiations  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  all  of  the  priority 
negotiations.  Each  project  will  have  Its  sepa- 
rate negotiating  team,  with  a  team  lead*. 
The  teams  we  agreed  to  are: 

Union.  Dick  Keegan,*  Len  Axelrod,  Jim 
Groellnger,  Phil  von  Turk. 


Forest  HilL  Bill  Oudal.*  Sklla  Harris, 
Prank  Hill.  Andy  McDonald. 

Keystone:  Francis  Allhoff,*  Ted  Atwood, 
Prank  Hill,  Jeanlne  Matte. 

This  will  be  a  major  undertaking,  with 
each  of  the  contracts  most  likely  involving 
combination  loan  and  price  guarantees. 
Thus,  you  should  take  whatever  actions  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that  sufficient  exper- 
tise, including  contract  assistance,  is  avail- 
able to  meet  the  schedule. 

Finally,  I  want  to  meet  personally  with 
each  negotiating  team,  with  Blackle,  at  the 
end  of  each  day  on  which  a  negotiating  ses- 
sion has  been  held  on  any  of  these  projects. 
Each  of  you  is  also  welcome  to  attend  any  of 
these  meetings. 

I  will  appreciate  your  letting  me  know  If 
you  have  any  problems  with  the  al>ove.  or 
recommendations  to  make  the  process  more 
efficient.  Otherwise,  this  Is  how  we  will  pro- 
ceed. Seep  Ridge,  Utah  Methanol,  and  Ca- 
thedral Bluffs  will  be  given  the  next  priori- 
ty. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  that  offi- 
cial document  of  the  Synfuels  Corpo- 
ration, on  their  letterhead,  talks  about 
the  urgency  of  moving  ahead  and  the 
necessity  to  meet  personally  with  each 
new  negotiating  team  at  the  end  of 
each  day  on  which  a  negotiating  ses- 
sion has  been  held  on  any  of  these 
projects.  That  is  commendable.  It  is 
also  unusual. 

It  indicates  strongly  to  me  that 
there  is  every  effort  on  behalf  of  that 
corporation  to  get  as  much  money  out 
from  under  the  purview  of  Congress 
before  we  act.  as  I  hope  we  will,  in  the 
same  fashion  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  acted,  and  prevent  the  fur- 
ther allocation  of  money. 

Knowing  of  pending  congressional 
action,  the  Synfuels  Corporation  has 
not  taken  the  prudent  rourse  of  wait- 
ing, of  seeing  whether  in  fact  this  pol- 
icymaking body  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  give  new  direction. 
No;  their  attitude  is  to  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  prevent  this  body  from 
working  its  will  and  giving  new  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  that  the  administration 
wants  to  kill  this  program,  and  I  am 
supporting  what  the  administration 
wants.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  has 
spoken  quite  clearly  in  terms  of  the 
letter  he  has  submitted.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  Inserted  it  in  the 
Record.  A  similar  letter  came  to  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  a  couple  of  days  later. 

I  have  certainly  not  heard  the  Presi- 
dent taking  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
the  woodshed,  as  he  took  David  Stock- 
man a  few  years  ago.  I  have  heard 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  rejecting  or  turning  aside 
from  the  statements  of  the  Secretary. 
I  think  he  has  been  quite  clear,  and  I 
think  he  is  quite  persuasive  in  his  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
written  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 


entitled  "The  Synfuels  Energy  Dino- 
saur." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tkk  SYNrvELs  Energy  Dinosaur 
(By  John  S.  Herrington) 

This  week.  Congress  is  struggling  to  agree 
on  a  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome,  in  the  next  few  days  mem- 
bers of  t>oth  houses  will  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  make  an  early  downpayment 
on  deficit  reduction.  Next  Wednesday,  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation's  board  plans 
to  lock  up  more  than  $1  billion  in  taxpayer- 
supported  subsidies  for  two  uneconomical 
and  unneeded  oil-shale  demonstration 
projects. 

These  projects  are  telling  examples  of 
why  the  SPC  was,  this  July,  targeted  for  ex- 
tinction by  a  312-111  vote  in  the  House.  The 
question  now  is:  Will  Congress  as  a  whole 
put  a  halt  to  these  projects  before  the  SPC 
allocates  the  money  for  them  next  week? 

The  projects  in  question— $900  million  in 
price  supports  and  guarantees  for  a  Union 
Oil  project  in  Parachute  Creek,  Colo.,  and 
(184  million  in  like  guarantees  for  Seep 
Ridge's  Vernal,  Utah,  project— reflect  more 
than  their  dollar  amounts.  They  are  a  mi- 
crocosm of  what  is  wrong  with  the  SPC.  In 
an  era  when  everyone  is  striving  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  the  SPC  could  not  have  picked 
two  more  wrongheaded  projects  to  pilot,  nor 
could  it  be  championing  them  at  a  more  piv- 
otal time  in  Its  short-lived  history 

Parachute  Creek  has  major  technological 
weaknesses.  Both  Parachute  Creek  and 
Seep  Ridge  have  technologies  applicable  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  U.S.  oil-shale  re- 
sources. Both  would  have  guaranteed  price 
supports  at  a  level  several  times  the  market 
price.  Neither  would  make  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  U.S.  energy  security. 

I  am  opposed  to  these  projects,  and  these 
circumstances  have  raised  strong  reserva- 
tions atKtut  continued  funding  of  the  SPC. 
Terminating  these  projects  would  salvage  at 
least  $1  billion- and  perhaps  more,  since  the 
SPC  will  soon  consider  additional  projects 
totaling  $2.5  billion. 

Congressional  opponents  of  these  projects 
need  only  to  look  to  Union  Oils  Parachute 
Creek  operation  for  ammunition. 

Union  Oil  first  began  acquiring  oil-shale 
lands  in  Western  Colorado  in  1920.  Sixty- 
five  years  later,  its  Parachute  Creek  project 
still  has  not  been  operated  successfully 
beyond  a  period  of  a  few  days,  despite  the 
investment  of  $800  million  by  the  company 
over  the  past  six  years. 

Parachute  Creek's  problems  are  enor- 
mous. The  price  per  barrel  of  the  hoped-for 
10,000  barrel-per-day  plant  is  pegged  at  $72, 
In  an  economy  where  our  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  Is  buying  oil  at  about  $25  a 
barrel.  Parachute  Creek's  retort  scraper 
system— a  mechanism  that  ejects  spent 
shale— failed  and  still  hasn't  continuously 
worked  as  advertised.  When  It  does  work, 
the  si>ent  shale  Is  coming  out  at  a  too-high 
temperature  (900  degrees  Fahrenheit)  with 
an  excessively  high  cargon  content,  a  sign  of 
inefficiency.  Its  fluid  bed  combustor,  a  com- 
ponent that  would  bum  the  carbon  in  the 
spent  shale,  is  only  in  conceptual  design, 
both  unproved  and  untested. 

The  financial  terms  of  the  SPC  agreement 
are  such  that  6  to  10  years  from  now.  when 
subsidies  are  exhausted.  Union  could  walk 
away  from  the  project. 
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Union  has  failed  to  produce  the  oil  that 
would  allow  It  ultimately  to  earn  $400  mil- 
lion In  price  supports.  Nonetheless,  the  SPC 
plans  to  reward  Union  with  an  additional 
$500  million  in  loan  and  price  guarantees  to 
support  the  development  of  a  combustor— 
and  wants  to  extend  Union's  right  to  earn 
the  $400  million  in  price  supports.  The  total 
cost  to  taxpayers:  $900  million. 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  Parachute  Creek 
project,  the  SPC  plans  to  provide  $184  mil- 
lion in  loan  and  price  guarantees  for  Seep 
Ridge.  SPC  is  guaranteeing  its  price  per 
barrel  at  $55,  more  than  twice  the  market 
rate. 

Why  the  SPC  is  so  ardently  interested  In 
Seep  Ridge  is  something  of  a  mystery.  The 
project  will  offer  no  technological  advance 
for  synfuels  development;  the  technology  is 
already  developed,  and  at  full  production 
Seep  Ridge  will  produce  only  1,100  barrels 
per  day. 

Supporters  of  these  projects  will  no  doubt 
weave  their  defense  into  the  cloth  of  our 
energy  future  and  national  security  through 
energy  security. 

The  fact  is  that  national-security  and 
energy-security  arguments  do  little  to  justi- 
fy the  Parachute  Creeks  and  the  Seep 
Ridges.  When  Congress  established  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  in  1980,  oil  prices 
were  projected  to  reach  $75  to  $125  per 
barrel  by  1990.  Since  oil  prices  peaked  in 
1981  following  President  Reagan's  decontrol 
of  oil  prices,  the  world  energy  outlook  has 
improved  substantially:  In  nominal  terms  oil 
prices  are  dowTi  more  than  30%  from  their 
1980  levels. 

As  a  result  of  these  fundamental  changes 
in  the  energy  marketplace,  virtually  no 
projects  pending  l>efore  the  SPC  are  likely 
to  l)ecome  economical  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Thus,  the  development  of  a  commer- 
cial synthetic-fuels  industry  at  a  pace  envi- 
sioned by  Congress  in  1980  would  require 
huge  expenditures  of  federal  tax  dollars 
that  would  not  be  offset  by  economic  bene- 
fits. 

There  is  little  point  in  building  demon- 
stration projects  when  the  fuel  costs  are 
two,  three  or  four  times  that  of  current  and 
anticipated  market  prices.  There  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  subsidize  construction  of 
model  synfuels  plants  when  advanced  tech- 
nology, now  under  research  and  develop- 
ment by  industry  and  the  Department  of 
Energy,  will  ultimately  surpass  these  plants' 
existing  technologies.  Finally,  there  is  little 
merit  to  the  national-security  argument  ad- 
vanced by  supporters  of  synfuels.  Were  all 
the  SPC  projects  currently  planned  ulti- 
mately able  to  produce  at  their  maximum 
capacity,  they  would  only  supply  substan- 
tially less  than  0.5  percent  of  U.S.  energy  re- 
quirements over  the  next  10  years. 

The  sensible  approach  for  U.S.  energy  de- 
velopment is  to  let  the  free  market  work  its 
way  up  to  the  next  band  of  energy  opportu- 
nities. And  in  this  respect,  the  synthetic- 
fuels  industry  is  several  decades  away  from 
practicality.  Synthetic  fuels  are  not  com- 
petitive with  the  next  generation  of  fuels  or 
expected  energy  gains  through  conservation 
and  efficiency.  Moreover,  more  exotic  tech- 
niques such  as  enhanced  oil  recovery  and 
the  potential  application  of  coal  in  the  slur- 
ries, advanced  clean-burning  combustors 
and  high-efficiency  turbines  are  today 
closer  to  the  realities  of  the  marketplace. 

When  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
was  created  in  the  late  1970s,  its  founders 
were  acting  with  vision  aind  patriotism 
during  a  time  of  rising  oil  prices  and  limited 
supplies.  But  times  have  changed  and  so 


have  the  circumstances  thai  gave  rise  to 
these  projects.  Now  we  must  adjust  to  the 
new  realities.  The  proposed  SPC  projects 
offer  Congress  an  opportunity  to  make 
meaningful  budget  savings  with  little  acri- 
mony and  without  compromising  the  public 
trust,  national  security  or  our  energy 
future. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Let  me  read  from  that 
article  by  Secretary  Herrington.  He 
says,  among  other  things: 

There  is  not  compelling  reason  to  subsi- 
dize construction  of  model  synfuels  plants 
when  advanced  technology,  now  under  re- 
search and  development  by  industry  and  the 
Department  of  Energy,  will  ultimately  sur- 
pass these  plants'  existing  technologies.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  little  merit  to  the  national-se- 
curity argument  advanced  by  supporters  of 
synfuels.  Were  all  the  SPC  projects  current- 
ly planned  ultimately  able  to  produce  at 
their  maximum  capacity,  they  would  only 
supply  substantially  less  than  0.5%  of  U.S. 
energy  requirements  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  sensible  approach  for  U.S.  energy  de- 
velopment Is  to  let  the  free  market  work  its 
way  up  to  the  next  band  of  energy  opportu- 
nities. 

That,  in  my  view,  is  an  appropriate 
direction  and  is  especially  aided  by  a 
broad  and  uniform  look  at  basic  re- 
search by  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  by  this  Government. 

He  continues: 

And  in  this  respect,  the  synthetic-fuels  in- 
dustry is  several  decades  away  from  practi- 
cality. Synthetic  fuels  are  not  competitive 
with  the  next  generation  of  fuels  or  expect- 
ed energy  gains  through  conservation  and 
efficiency.  Moreover,  more  exotic  tech- 
niques such  as  enhanced  oil  recovery  and 
the  potential  application  of  coal  in  slurries, 
advanced  clean-burning  combustors  and 
high-efficiency  turbines  are  today  closer  to 
the  realities  of  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  an- 
other one  of  the  fundamental  reasons 
why  we  should  abandon  the  Synfuels 
Corporation— that  there  are  already 
other  elements  closer  to  the  market- 
place than  this  and  others  where  we 
should  spent  some  of  our  efforts. 

We  do  not  need  the  continuation  of 
a  Synfuels  Corporation  to  continue 
and  build  upon  the  success  stories 
with  respect  to  fluid  bed  combustor, 
the  application  of  coal  in  slurries,  and 
enhanced  oil  recovery  techniques.  We 
already  have  programs  for  funding 
coal  sludge  R&D,  clean  oil,  and  so 
forth,  which  can  be  handled  and  are 
being  handled  in  other  ways  outside 
the  synfuels  industry. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  the  ad- 
ministration want  to  kill  this  program, 
but  also,  industry  itself  is  backing  out. 
Let  me  list  what  industry,  itself,  be- 
lieves about  the  continuation  of  the 
synfuels  industry. 

Exxon  withdrew  from  the  Colony  oil 
shale  project.  Sohio  withdrew  from 
the  Hampshire  coal  gasification 
project,  the  White  River  oil  shale 
project,  and  the  Paraho  Ute  oil  shale 
project.  Westinghouse  put  its  entire 
synfuels  division  up  for  sale.  Ashland 
Oil  withdrew  from  the  Breckinridge 
coal  project. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  just 
touched  on  Kentucky.  Will  he  explain 
why  Ashland  withdrew  from  the 
Breckinridge  project? 

Mr,  EVANS.  As  soon  as  I  finish  the 
list  and  mention  the  comments  made 
by  some  people. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  says  they 
withdrew  and  gives  no  reason  for  It. 
He  just  touched  on  Kentucky. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  suspect  that  many  of 
these  have  been  concerned  about  the 
inconsistency  of  funding  the  Synfuels 
Corporation  itself. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  suspects 
that,  but  he  should  give  the  real 
reason,  rather  than  just  naming 
names. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  a  good  opportunity  to 
speak  for  himself  on  that  particular 
issue. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  certainly  look  forward 
to  doing  that. 

Mr.  EVANS.  EG&G  abandoned  its 
New  England  Energy  Park  coal 
project.  Mobil  abandoned  its  efforts  to 
form  a  consortium  of  companies  to 
construct  an  oil  shale  project.  W.R. 
Grace  canceled  its  Grace-Baskett  coal 
project. 

The  best  indication  of  the  immaturi- 
ty of  synfuels  technologies  can  be 
found  in  statements  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  indiistry: 

The  technical  aspects,  economic  process, 
environmental  controls,  deplo>Tnent  tech- 
niques are  still  In  their  earliest  stage.  A  lot 
of  field  work  needs  to  be  done.  (Bob  Shel- 
ton.  Shale  Energy  Corporation  of  America.) 

I'm  not  saying  there  aren't  some  Interest- 
ing things  going  on  in  the  lab,  and  that's 
where  we  should  be  focusing  our  attention. 
•  •  •  We  should  be  spending  our  money  on 
Improving  (through  lab  research)  the 
second  generation  of  syTifuels  technologies, 
not  proving  to  the  world  that  the  first  gen- 
eration is  no  good.  (Ted  Eck,  chief  econo- 
mist. Standard  Oil  of  Indiana. ) 

We're  putting  synfuels  to  l)ed  as  a  major 
priority.  (Samuel  Vastola,  manager  of  cor- 
porate planning,  Exxon.) 

The  Industry  doesn't  do  it  today  because 
we  don't  have  the  technology  nor  see  the 
market.  'Vou  can  see  by  the  projects  that 
folded,  they  didn't  have  the  technology 
right.  Demonstration-size  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  are  a  must  before  you 
move  into  full-scale  operation.  (Earl  Hurst, 
Chevron  Shale  Oil  Co.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  should  be  advised  that  the  30 
minutes  which  were  allotted  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  have  been  complet- 
ed. So  the  Senate  will  go  to  ♦^  he  consid- 
eration of  amendments  934  and  935. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
will  continue  for  only  a  relatively  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  argtmients  apply 
equally  well  to  both  the  underlying 
amendment  and  my  support  for  it— or. 
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the  amendment  which  will  shortly 
come  and  my  support  for  It,  and  my 
opposition  to  the  siraendments  num- 
bered 934  and  935.  which  are  now 
pending. 

Let  me  summarize;  Here  Is  an  orga- 
nization, not  under  policy  control  by 
Congress,  moving  ahead  as  rapidly  as 
they  can.  In  spite  of  what  may  well  be 
a  decision  to  cut  back  severely.  In  op- 
position to  an  administration  which 
seeks  to  end  the  Synfuels  Corporation. 

We  are  out  of  balance  in  our  energy 
research,  recognized  as  being  so  by 
both  the  administration  and  by  much 
of  Industry  who  Itself  would  back  out 
of  a  direction  which  has  not  been  In 
the  reasonable  sense  basic  research, 
which  is  where  we  should  be  focu-slng 
our  effort,  and  In  fact  the  Synfuels 
Corporation  has  spent  Its  time  and  toe 
much  of  the  taxpayers'  money  In  the 
support  of  proving  up  technologic? 
which  are  not  tomorrow's  technologies 
and  clearly  not  even  today's  technol- 
ogies In  terms  of  the  marketplace,  but 
are  yesterday's  technologies,  and  that 
is  why  In  the  article  which  he  submit- 
ted to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  rightly  called  the 
Synfuels  Corporation  a  dinosaur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  Just  a  minute  or  two  to  visit  this 
question.  I  think  those  who  are  in  op- 
position to  the  continuation  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  smell 
blood.  They  smell  the  tlood  of  being 
able  to  get  rid  of  It  and  then  pounc 
their  chest  that  they  have  saved  all 
this  money. 

I  hear  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  as  he  relates  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  It;  there- 
fore, he  Is  supporting  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  first  piece  of  legislation  that 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives came  to  this  side  as  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  so  that  the  defense  ol 
this  country  would  have  some  research 
and  development,  some  pilot  and  dem- 
onstration and  commercial  plants  tc 
put  us  In  the  posture  of  having  energy 
at  a  time  It  might  be  needed. 

Energy  Is  an  Important  part  of  our 
national  defense.  Now  that  there  is  a 
little  glut  on  the  market  and  that  glut 
comes  from  the  dismal  economy  that 
has  l>een  given  to  us  by  this  adminis- 
tration where  our  Industrial  complex 
has  been  running  less  than  70  percent 
and  I  am  not  sure  It  Is  even  back  up  to 
80  percent,  no  wonder  we  are  not  using 
energy,  no  wonder  we  are  not  using 
natural  gas,  no  wonder  we  are  not 
using  oil  as  it  relates  to  the  need  of 
this  country. 

We  have  the  distinguished  Senator 
saying  this  administration  wants  to 
get  rid  of  the  Synfuels  Corporation.  If 
you  go  back  and  look  at  the  history  of 
this  administration  as  it  relates  to  the 
appointments  of  the  board  of  the  Syn- 


fuels Corporation,  you  will  find  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  board's  problem 
because  they  have  never  been  In  place 
to  do  any  work.  It  Is  the  delay  of  ap- 
pointments of  good  people  based  on 
what  the  administration  wants  which 
was  the  dismantling  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  so.  therefore,  they  have  not 
had  a  chejice. 

You  jump  all  over  the  Synfuels  Cor- 
poration and  say  it  Is  not  run  properly 
and  they  have  not  used  good  Judg- 
ment, and  that  sort  of  thing.  You  have 
to  lay  It  on  this  administration.  You 
cannot  lay  It  on  anyone  else. 

Let  me  say  this:  There  Is  a  lot  of  ne- 
gotiation going  on  by  many  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think  you 
have  to  give  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator.  Mr.  McCluhe,  from  Idaho,  a 
great  deal  of  credit  because  he  worked 
as  I  have  seen  no  Senator  work  before, 
as  relates  to  trying  to  put  it  together 
in  a  way  that  we  could  make  some 
sense,  we  could  begin  to  look  at  the 
future  as  it  relates  to  synfuels  and  fi- 
nally got  it  into  place.  That  has  not 
been  very  long.  I  heard  yesterday  you 
should  have  at  least  5  years  or  more  tc 
study  certain  things,  to  see  how  well 
they  have  been  able  to  do.  and  we 
have  not  even  been  In  place  5  years  as 
It  relates  to  the  Synfuels  Corporation. 

Let  me  give  you  some  projections. 
Let  me  go  back  to  one  other.  There  is 
one  project  that  was  a  pilot  project. 
We  had  a  little  better  than  $200  mil 
lion  In  that  project  when  this  adminis- 
tration came  In.  Instead  of  continuing 
that  pilot  project,  they  cut  It  off.  Sure 
It  had  some  problems  because  It  was 
new.  a  new  technology.  They  were  ex- 
ploring fields  that  have  never  been 
before.  Every  day  that  plant  ran  it  set 
a  new  Gulness  Book  of  Records.  Yet 
now  that  we  could  look  at  the  last  sev- 
eral years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  data,  we  have  lost  all  of 
that. 

How  far  along  could  we  have  been 
had  we  not  had  the  administration 
wanting  to  put  the  crimp  on  this  par- 
ticular field? 

We  are  going  to  need  within  the 
next  15  years  or  less  synfuels  oper- 
ations. We  are  going  to  look  back  on 
this  occasion  and  say  we  made  a  mis- 
take If  we  eliminate  the  Synfuels  Cor- 
poration. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  In  the  position  of 
saying  1  told  you  so.  This  administra- 
tion has  curtailed  research.  It  Is  al- 
ready out  of  the  lab.  It  is  already  Into 
the  pilot  project,  and  about  the  time 
you  are  trying  to  develop  and  are  de- 
veloping a  program  under  the  pilot 
project.  It  Is  eliminated.  How  In  the 
world  can  you  proceed  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

The  United  States  will  he  heavily  de- 
pendent on  synthetic  fuels  to  meet  the 
energy  requirements  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  national  security.  If 
you  remember  nothing  else  that  I  say 


here  this  morning,  remember  that  the 
United  States  will  be  heavily  depend- 
ent on  synthetic  fuels  to  meet  the 
energy  requirements  necessary  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  national  security. 

Yet  we  sit  here  without  any  fuel.  We 
always  react.  We  react.  And  the  need 
win  come  one  of  these  days  and  this  is 
not  an  arena  that  can  be  accomplished 
and  completed  in  a  12-month  period  as 
Roosevelt  did  when  we  moved  to  syn- 
thetic rubber  back  during  World  War 
II.  You  cajmot  put  a  synthetic  plant 
together,  build  it.  have  it  in  operation 
In  12  months. 

Sure  It  cost  money.  Sure  It  cost 
money. 

But  the  long  leadtlmes  that  are  nec- 
essary to  the  development  require.  In 
my  opinion.  Joint  effort  of  Govern- 
ment and  bidustry.  If  I  were  Industry, 
I  would  t)e  reluctant  to  play  along 
with  stop-and-go  operations.  There  is 
nothing  consistent  at  all  about  saying 
we  are  in  and  then  we  are  out.  We  are 
In  but  we  have  not  got  a  board  of  di- 
rectors to  operate  it.  We  want  a  board 
of  directors  that  will  dismantle  It. 

Finally,  we  get  a  board  cf  directors 
that  is  reasonably  favorable  trying  to 
do  something,  and  lo  and  behold,  here 
we  come  along  wanting  to  eliminate  It. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  need 
the  diversity.  We  are  going  to  need  the 
diversity,  let  me  repeat,  as  It  relates  to 
energy  and  the  way  we  are  going,  we 
are  going  to  be  using  70  percent  or 
need  70  percent  of  foreign  energy  and 
that  70  pecent  will  not  be  good. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  friends.  Senator 
Johnston  and  Senator  McClure.  and 
see  If  we  cannot  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  some  stability  instead  of  this 
Jerky  situation  that  we  have  had  since 
the  Synfuels  Corporation  has  been  In 
existence. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNELL).  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  »34.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  modification  to  my  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  934),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  frorr.  page  54.  line  25.  through  page 
55.  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

Of  'i-he  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1980  (Public  Law  96-126)  and  sub- 
sequently made  available  to  carry  out  Title 
I.  Part  B  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (Public 
Law  96-294)  by  Public  Laws  96-304.  96-514. 
and  98-473.  $500,000,000  of  the  amounts  ini- 
tially available  only  for  obligation  to 
projects  with  Letters  of  Intent  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  or  before  June 


1.  1984.  and  not  obligated  are  rescinded;  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
proceed  lo  complete  action  on  those 
projects  under  consideration  or  negotiation 
by  the  Corporation  as  of  Octoljer  1.  1985; 
Provided,  further.  That  such  actions  shall 
include  either  the  award  by  the  Board  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  a  project  or  a  de- 
termination by  the  Board  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  not  enter  Into  financial  assistance 
contracts  for  such  project.". 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  who  are  here  to  demolish 
and  dismantle  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  remind  me  of  the  story  of 
the  grasshopper  and  the  squirrel.  The 
grasshopper  chirped  and  sting  and 
hopped  all  summer  long  and  made  fun 
of  the  squirrel  because  the  squirrel, 
day  after  day.  was  putting  aside  hicko- 
ry nuts  and  acorns  and  storing  them 
up  for  the  cold  winter  which  the  squir- 
rel knew  was  going  to  come.  All  the 
while  the  grasshopper  was  chirping 
and  singing  and  hopping  and  making 
fun  of  the  squirrel,  as  our  colleagues 
here  are  making  fun  of  those  of  us 
who  want  to  try  to  keep  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  going. 

Because  you  see.  Mr.  President,  the 
proponents  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  know  that  the  winter  Is 
coming.  The  winter  has  teen  here  In 
terms  of  fuel  shortages  and  the  winter 
again  Is  coming.  It  is  well  said,  Mr. 
President,  that  those  who  do  not  learn 
from  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  It. 
And,  If  there  Is  one  thing  that  Is  a 
clear  and  certain  prediction  of  the 
future.  It  Is  that  the  shortages  of  the 
early  1970's  will  be  again  upon  us.  We 
will  again  be  hostage  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  oil  producers,  as  we  have  been 
in  the  past.  Indeed,  because  America 
domestic  supplies  continue  to  go  down, 
the  percentage  of  the  world  supplies 
held  by  the  Middle  East  continue  to  go 
up  and  our  dependence  will  continue 
to  rise. 

When  will  that  happen.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? No  one  knows.  Perhaps  as  soon 
as  the  late  1980's;  perhaps  into  the 
early  1990's.  No  one  knows  for  sure. 
But  that  day  of  reckoning  is  coming 
and  coming  for  sure. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  about  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.  I  have  never  tried 
to  defend  the  mistakes  of  that  Corpo- 
ration in  the  past.  The  mistakes  are 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  those  of  us 
who  initially  put  together  the  Syn- 
thetic F\iels  Corporation. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  adminis- 
tration, at  least  Initially,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration. It  appeared  that  they  inten- 
tionally tried  to  set  the  scene  for  its 
failure.  Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  it  is 
clearly  true  that  Board  was  misman- 
aged In  its  early  months  and  years. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  past  mis- 
takes of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion have.  I  believe,  been  corrected. 
Indeed,  we  just  confirmed  three  addi- 


tional members,  outstanding  in  record 
and  experience,  who,  with  the  now 
seasoned  survivors  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  I  believe,  can,  will 
and  are  doing  ar»  excellent  job. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  about  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  that  I  think 
is  not  well  understood  by  our  col- 
leagues. That  is,  how  we  score  this 
$7,357  billion.  Everyone  in  the  discus- 
sion today  has  treated  this  money  as  if 
It  Is  an  expenditure  from  the  Synthet- 
ic F\iels  Corporation.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  $7,357  billion  Is 
either  for  loan  guartintees  or  in  price 
guarantees.  Every  dollar  that  Is  ex- 
pended for  these  guarantees.  Is  count- 
ed as  an  expenditure  or  counted 
against  that  $7,357  billion,  whether  or 
not  that  money  is  repaid. 

Indeed,  It  was  my  amendment  that 
called  for  scoring  of  that  kind,  because 
we  did  not  want  to  create  a  revolving 
fund.  If  this  were  scored  In  terms  of 
actual  outlays  from  the  budget.  It 
would  probably  amount,  by  most  ac- 
counting methods,  and  based  on  expe- 
rience with  other  Federal  Government 
guarantees,  to  maybe  a  third  of  the 
$7,357  billion.  That  is  because  a  good 
amount— I  would  hope  the  vast  major- 
ity—of this  money  will  be  repaid.  The 
loan  guarantee  will  not  be  called  upon 
or  the  price  guarantee  will  not  be  nec- 
essary, at  least  to  the  full  extent. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
correct to  say  that  we  are  talking 
about  an  expenditure  at  any  time  of  as 
much  as  $7,357  billion.  To  the  con- 
trary, we  are  talking  about  only  guar- 
anteeing that  much  either  of  a  loan  or 
of  a  price. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  has  talked 
about  the  hard  work  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  In  putting  together  this  com- 
promise. I  fully  support  what  he  has 
said,  because  it  was  a  monumental  job. 

Mr.  President,  it  takes  two  sides  for 
a  compromise.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  give  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who 
supported  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo 
ration.  We  reduced  the  funding  down 
to  less  than  half  of  what  it  had  origi- 
nally been.  But  In  return  for  that,  we 
got  a  commitment  by  the  administra- 
tion to  stick  to  that  compromise. 

Now,  It  Is,  at  any  given  moment,  dif- 
ficult to  say  where  the  administration 
stands  on  this  matter.  I  know  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  has  written  a  dispar- 
aging letter  about  the  Corporation.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  President 
stands.  I  do  know  they  made  a  deal. 
They  put  the  word  of  the  administra- 
tion on  the  line  behind  this  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  not  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  those  of  us  In  the 
Senate  can  count  upon  the  administra- 
tion. There  is  a  vast  array  of  people  in- 
volved in  the  synthetic  fuels  business 
who  have  also  got  a  right  to  rely  upon 
what   the    administration   says.    And, 


Indeed.  $1.2  billion  has  been  conunit- 
ted  by  private  industry  In  reliance 
upon  not  only  the  law  of  the  land  but 
what  this  administration  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
outrage  for  the  administration  to  say, 
"Oh.  we  were  just  kidding.  We  made  a 
deal  and  we  gave  our  word  and  unfor- 
tunately, private  industry,  your  $1.2 
billion  will  now  go  down  the  drain  be- 
cause, you  know,  caveat  emptor,  you 
don't  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  what 
this  administration  says." 

I  think  we  do  have  a  right  to  rely 
upon  what  an  administration  says, 
particularly  when  it  is  a  solemn  prom- 
ise given  which  ripens  Into  the  passage 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  retort  for 
shale  oil  was  built  In  Rifle,  CO,  in  this 
country  in  the  first  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury. If  I  recall  the  exact  date,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  1904.  The  first  Govern- 
ment-financed retort  for  shale  oil. 

Since  that  time,  on  a  periodic  basis, 
the  Federal  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  Importance  of  developing 
shale  oil  and  has  gotten  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  developing  shale  oil  only  at  the 
last  moment  to  decide,  "No,  let's  don't 
do  it  now.  The  price  of  crude  oil  Is  too 
low.  "  We  have  (ione  that  several  times. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  righi  on  the 
threshold  now  of  being  able  to  deter- 
mine the  commercial  viability  of  shale 
oil.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  going 
to  be  commercially  viable  or  not.  I 
know  there  is  only  one  way  to  find 
out,  and  that  is  by  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  to  develop 
modified  In  situ  or  retort  technology 
or  the  other  kinds  of  technologies, 
which  will  prove  whether  or  not  shale 
oil  is  a  commercially  viable  venture. 

Oh,  I  know,  Mr.  President.  The  price 
of  crude  oil  is  now  down  to  about  $25. 
I  know  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration has  made  price  guarantees 
based  upon  a  higher  amount.  By  the 
way,  the  higher  amount  which  they 
have  used  as  the  basis  for  guarantees— 
I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  referred  to  $67— happens 
to  be  in  line  with  the  projections  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  as  to  what 
the  price  of  crude  oil  will  be  In  the 
future. 

We  are  developing  synthetic  fuels, 
Mr.  President,  not  for  the  1980's  but 
for  the  needs  of  the  1990's;  not  for  the 
present  summer  of  low  energy  prices, 
but  for  the  feared  winter  of  future 
high  energy  prices  and  energy  short- 
ages, and  dependence  upon  Middle 
Eastern  oil  producers  who  have  shown 
In  the  1970's  that  they  are  fully  capa- 
ble of  holding  the  United  States  hos- 
tage to  fuel  shortages  and  embargoes. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  very  long 
ago  when  we  were  raising  the  heat  In 
the  surruner  In  Federal  buildings, 
when  we  were  cutting  off  the  lights  in 
Federal     buildings,     when     we    were 
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taking  all  kinds  o^  heroic  efforts  to 
hold  down  our  consumption  of  energy. 
And  the  whole  focus  of  the  country 
was  upon  the  shortage  of  energy. 
People  were  literally  shooting  and  cut- 
ting one  another  as  they  waited  in  gas 
lines.  I  was  looking  over  a  speech  I 
made  Just  not  too  many  years  ago  on 
this  very  subject. 

I  recalled  the  events  of  the  preced- 
ing week  where  they  had  just  those 
events— a  shooting  in  a  gas  line  in 
California,  and  incidents  indeed  all 
over  the  country.  The  whole  country 
was  conscious  of  the  shortage  of 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  surplus  of 
fuel  is  a  temporary  phenomenon  that, 
like  the  grasshopper,  is  going  to  be 
gone  with  the  first  frost.  I  hope  that 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  in  its 
stripped-down,  low-budget,  relatively 
low-budget  amount  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  and  to  seek  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  can  at  commercial 
rates  make  liquids  and  gas  from  coal: 
whether  or  not  we  can  use  that  vast 
shale  oil  deposit  to  produce  energy  at 
commercial  prices. 

I  hope  we  will  be  allowed  to  pursue 
that.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  not 
be  so  shortsighted  as  to  cut  off  that 
one  ray  of  hope  that  we  may  have  in 
the  next  fuel  snortage. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  wanted  to  respond 
to  them  because  I  think  what  he 
pointed  out  is  something  that  just  has 
not  been  touched  on  in  this  argument; 
talking  more  or  less  on  the  quantita- 
tive aspects  of  fuel  supplies  in  this 
country.  I  think  we  also  ought  to  look 
when  we  are  looking  at  synthetic  fuels 
at  the  qualitative  types  of  fuel. 

Let  me  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
not  too  long  ago— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  recently  as  October  29.  1985.  which 
Is  2  days  ago  before  this  Halloween 
day  we  are  debating  this  on— the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  revealed  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  been  developing 
technologies  in  peat  utilization  and 
underground  oil  mining,  has  been  op- 
erating an  experimental  synthetic  fuel 
Installation  near  Moscow  where  it 
hopes  to  eventually  convert  coal  into 
liquid  fuel. 

This  plant,  which  Tass  says  has  no 
analogues  in  the  world,  is  considered 
to  be  a  prototype  for  synfuel  plants  to 
be  built  in  a  vast  central  Siberian  coal 
field. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  tremendous 
product  and  byproduct  potential 
under  the  various  technologies— gaso- 
line, turbine  and  boiler  fuels,  chemical 
feedstocks,  and  synthetic  natural  gas 
just  to  name  a  few.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  matter  of  our  national 
security. 


I  wonder  if  we  have  given  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  impact  of  syn- 
fuels  on  our  defense  and  national  secu- 
rity. Along  that  line,  we  have  as  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  a  synfuels  plant 
in  North  Dakota,  a  synfuels  plant  de- 
signed to  put  out  pipeline  quality  gas 
which,  of  course,  is  not  cost  competi- 
tive. That  plant,  however,  is  cost  com- 
petitive if  it  produces  jet  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  discusss  the 
question  of  the  future  of  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation.  I  wonder  if  we 
have  carefully  evaluated  all  of  the  po- 
tential available  and  essential  to  our 
consideration.  We  have  made  some 
progress  toward  energy  independence 
since  the  establishment  in  1981  of  the 
SFC  through  the  Energy  Security  Act. 
With  the  richness  of  our  Nations  own 
vast  energy  resources  found  virtually 
across  this  country,  it  was  then  and  is 
now  only  logical  and  wise  to  develop 
those  resources  of  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
tar  sands. 

While  we  have  made  some  progress. 
Mr.  President.  I  see  several  reasons 
why  we  should  continue  the  SFC  and 
its  projects.  We  are  still  far  too  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil.  In  1984  we  im- 
ported 60  billion  dollars"  worth  of  oil. 
and  predictions  are  that  consumption 
of  oil  in  this  country  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Furthermore,  we  have  only  an 
estimated  9  years  of  domestic  oil 
supply  identified. 

We  need  to  continue  the  synfuels 
projects  that  we  have  started  because 
it  will  take  a  decade  or  more  of  experi- 
ence, or  leadtime,  with  a  variety  of 
technologies  to  develop  the  needed 
data,  much  of  which  can  only  come 
from  design,  construction,  and  long- 
term  operation  of  pioneer  projects 
using  full-scale  commercial  equipment. 
Some  of  the  projects  underway  have 
been  brought  about  at  the  cost  of  dis- 
placed people  and  severe  local  impact. 

Private  industry,  Mr.  President,  has 
absorbed  all  of  the  front-end  expenses 
smd  capital  costs,  with  a  total  to-date 
expenditure  of  between  $2  to  $3  billion 
on  project  development  and  construc- 
tion. The  Government  must  keep  its 
commitment  to  the  good-faith  Invest- 
ment by  the  private  sector  if  it  expects 
private  industry  to  participate  in  this 
kind  of  program  In  the  future  when 
the  Nation  needs  it. 

Another  reason  to  continue  the  SFC 
and  the  Synfuels  Program  is  that  the 
United  States  is  lagging  behind  other 
countries  in  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies in  direct  and  indirect  coal  liq- 
uefaction, tar  sands,  peat  utilization, 
and  underground  oil  mining.  Many  of 
these  programs  are  heavily  Govern- 
ment subsidized  and  take  a  very  long- 
range  view.  As  recently  as  October  29, 
1985,  the  Chicago  Tribune  revealed 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  who  has  been 
developing  technologies  in  peat  utiliza- 
tion and  underground  oil  mining,  has 
begun  operating  an  experimental 
synthetic       fuel       installation       near 


Moscow  that  it  hopes  will  eventuall\ 
convert  coal  into  liquid  fuel.  Thi.'^ 
plant,  which  Tass  says  "has  no  ana 
logues  in  the  world.  "  is  considered  to 
be  a  prototype  for  synfuel  plants  to  be 
built  in  a  vast  central  Siberian  coal 
field. 

There  is  tremendous  product  and  by- 
product potential  under  the  various 
technologies— gasoline,  turbine,  and 
boiler  fuels,  chemical  feedstocks,  syn- 
thetic natural  gas,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
matter  of  our  national  security.  I 
wonder  if  we  have  given  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  the  impact  of  synfuels  on 
our  defense  and  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  during  peacetime 
energy  shortages.  DOD  must  compete 
with  other  users  for  scarce  energy  sup- 
plies needed  to  sustain  military  readi- 
ness. In  recognition  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Energy  Security  Act  provided  the 
DOD  with  a  right  of  first  refusal  for 
any  output  from  SFC-assisted 
projects.  Utilizing  this  priority,  the 
DOD  has  contracted  for  10,000  barrels 
of  shale  oil  per  day  from  Unions  Para- 
chute Creek  project.  This  production 
will  be  used  for  operational  validation 
programs  for  shale-derived  jet  and 
diesel  fuels.  If  I  may  prevail  on  the 
good  Senator  from  Alaska,  In  his  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  role  that  SFC  and 
Synfuels  Program  could  play  to  meet 
other  special  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  example,  for 
coal-derived  fuels. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  DOD 
is  a  heavy  liquid  fuel  user— 178  million 
barrels  in  1984.  DOD  has  conducted 
extensive  tests  on  certain  synfuels.  In 
addition,  as  you  note,  DOD  has  a  con- 
tract with  SFC  that  carries  an  option 
to  buy  jet  and  diesel  fuel  refined  from 
shale  oil  that  meets  DOD  specifica- 
tions. And  the  SFC  has  implemented 
policies  and  procedures  which  inte- 
grate Defense  fuel  needs  into  its  pro- 
gram by  encouraging  appropriate 
project  design,  modes  of  operation  and 
marketing.  I  understand  the  proposed 
implementation  of  the  SFC's  current 
phase  I  business  plan  under  last  years 
agreement  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, could  result  in  a  national  techni- 
cal capability  that  could  be  expanded 
relatively  rapidly  to  help  meet  future 
DOD  needs  if  and  when  conditions  so 
dictate. 

The  current  phase  I  program,  by 
proving  out  an  array  of  liquids-produc- 
ing technologies,  would  substantially 
shorten  the  leadtime  required  to  con- 
struct production  facilities  and  to 
reach  full  design  output  of  those  fa- 
cilities. This  capability,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  short-term  role  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  could 
significantly  add  to  the  Nation's  re- 


sponse to  any  urgent  and  extended 
need  for  secure  fuel  supplies. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  the  Great 
Plains  gasification  plant  in  North 
Dakota,  which  has  great  potential  for 
the  development  of  both  products  and 
byproducts,  can  also  be  retrofitted  to 
produce  heavy  jet  fuel  at  the  rate  of 
about  10.000  barrels  per  day.  This 
would  more  than  cover  the  daily  fuel 
requirements  of  three  major  DOD  air 
bases  located  relatively  close  to  that 
plant,  and  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
has  directed  the  DOD  to  purchase 
some  10.000  barrels  per  day  from  that 
plant. 

In  my  view,  we  have  the  resources; 
we  have  sufficient  technologies  devel- 
oped to  the  point  where  commercial- 
sized  projects  can  be  developed.  We 
have  the  time,  which  Is  now  because  of 
this  period  of  'oil  relief"  or  "oil  glut" 
we  are  experiencing;  and  if  all  predic- 
tions are  true,  we  will  again  have  the 
need  for  synfuels. 

The  development  of  a  strong  Syn- 
fuels Program  requires  a  corporation, 
or  a  group,  with  potential  funding  re- 
sources, the  organization,  strategic  in- 
terest and  a  large  cadre  of  experienced 
managers  and  engineers.  We  have  that 
eTOup  in  place,  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  and  we  should  keep  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  amendment  to  restore  $7.4 
billion  to  the  appropriations  bill  for  a 
lesser  amount,  and  modified  by  the 
various  amendments  subsequent  to 
the  beginning  of  today's  proceedings. 

Mr.  President,  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  is  bad  energy  policy.  It  Is 
bad  budget  policy,  and  it  gives  Govern- 
ment a  bad  name. 

Mr.  President,  the  analysis  that  we 
have  heard  on  the  floor  today  is  simi- 
lar to  the  analysis  that  we  have  heard 
about  our  energy  problems  since  about 
1975.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  re- 
called for  the  Senate  that  the  oil  em- 
bargo of  1973-74  quadrupled  the  price 
of  energy  at  that  time.  President  Ford 
called  upon  a  national  commission  to 
evaluate  the  problem.  They  then  came 
out  with  a  very  detailed  report  arguing 
for  the  concept  of  energy  Independ- 
ence; that  somehow  If  we  were  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  oil  production,  that 
our  economy  and  that  our  country 
would  be  secure. 

Mr.  President.  In  1979.  and  in  1980, 
there  was  again  a  disruption  In  the 
flow  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East  that 
caused  the  price  of  oil  to  once  again 
double.  It  Is  In  the  atmosphere  of  the 
second  major  oil  supply  disruption 
that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
was  born. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  in  any  way 
disparage  the  intent  or  purposes  es- 
poused by  many  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  conveyed,  it  was  a  time  that  bor- 
dered on  panic  in  many  of  our  States. 
Our  phones  were  ringing  off  the  hook, 
and  we  were  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing. 

The  result  of  that  call,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration. I  believe  it  Is  conceptually 
flawed  because  It  is  not  a  response  to 
the  problems  that  emanated  from  the 
embargo  of  1974  nor  from  the  inter- 
ruptions of  1979  and  1980. 

It  is,  rather,  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: What  energy  mix  and  sources  of 
energy  do  you  want  America  to  have 
In  the  21st  century? 

It  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question: 
What  do  we  do  if  we  lose  oil  tonight  In 
the  Persian  Gulf? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  must  view 
the  energy  problem  In  three  phases: 
First:  What  do  you  do  If  you  lose  oil  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  tonight?  Second: 
How  do  you.  In  the  midterm,  reduce 
your  dependence  on  those  sources  of 
oil?  Third:  What  is  the  mix  of  energy 
sources  that  one  would  like  to  see 
America  have  in  the  21st  century? 

Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  the  panic 
In  1979  was  that  we  had  lost  the  oil  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  response  to  that 
In  the  creation  of  a  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  was  to  try  to  decide  what 
our  fuel  mix  would  be  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  a  serious 
mismatch.  That  response  ultimately 
proceeded  from  the  analysis  done 
after  the  embargo  In  1973-74  that  con- 
cluded that  the  answer  for  America  to 
the  energy  problem  was  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
that  hypothetical  to  Its  logical  conclu- 
sion. 

Let  us  assume  that,  because  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  or  be- 
cause of  a  variety  of  other  reasons, 
that  we  consumed  no  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  we  consumed  no  foreign  oil 
whatsoever,  but  that  Indeed  there  was 
a  disruption  In  the  supply  of  oil  be- 
cause of  instability  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  that  disruption  in  the  supply  of 
oil  to  our  allies,  Japan  and  Western 
Europe,  resulted  In  a  dramatic  price 
Increase  in  the  world  price  for  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  argue  that  In 
that  circumstance,  even  though  the 
United  States  was  energy  Independent, 
that  we  would  pay  the  highest  cost  for 
that  disruption  In  the  supply  of  oil. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  that?  It  Is 
simply  because  we  consume  more  oil 
than  virtually  any  other  country  in 
the  free  world.  So  if  the  world  price  of 
oil  doubled  or  quadrupled,  as  it  would 
if  there  were  a  serious  oil  supply  dis- 
ruption, the  biggest  tax  in  the  form  of 
an  increased  price  for  a  barrel  of  oil 


would  fall  oh  the  American  consumer. 
It  would  fall  heavily  on  our  allies  as 
well.  It  would  more  than  likely  trigger 
the  IDA  agreements,  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  would  have  been  energy  inde- 
pendent but  we  would  not  have  been 
invulnerable  to  the  effects— both  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  effects— 
of  an  oil  supply  disruption. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  have 
from  time  to  time  on  the  floor,  over 
the  last  7  years,  argued  that  virtually 
the  only  thing  that  protects  us  from 
an  oil  supply  disruption  and  the  ef- 
fects of  that  on  our  economy  is  to  put 
more  and  more  oil -in  stockpile,  in  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve— and  get 
our  allies  to  do  the  same— so  that  at  a 
moment  of  crisis,  we  can  draw  that  oil 
out  of  the  stockpile  and  keep  our  econ- 
omy going. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  argue  that 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  was  a 
flawed  concept  from  the  beginning  be- 
cause It  was  the  wrong  answer  to  the 
question  posed  by  the  embargo  of 
1973-74  and  the  disruptions  of  1979 
and  1980. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  those  who  make  that  ar- 
gument, let  us  assume  that  energy  in- 
dependence was  a  noble  objective.  Let 
us  assume  that  it  would  Insulate  us 
from  the  effects  of  a  disruption  In  the 
foreign  oil  supply,  which  I  hope  I  have 
demonstrated  it  would  not. 

If  it  would,  there  at  least  has  to  be 
the  question:  Energy  Independence  at 
what  cost? 

I  think  those  who  sponsor  the  Syn- 
thetic F\iels  Corporation  had  very 
high  aspirations,  Mr.  President.  When 
we  passed  the  bill  In  1980,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration would  be  producing  500,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  by  1987  and  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1992.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  this  year,  as  a  result  of 
the  projects  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  there  will  be  1,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  produced. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  2  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  by  1992  or  500,000  barrels  of 
oil  by  1987  and  1,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  in  1985. 

I  would  argue  further  that  the  cost 
is  simply  not  worth  it.  If  we  are  send- 
ing dollars  to  extremely  profitable  cor- 
porations to  subsidize  their  production 
of  oil  at  a  price  to  the  taxpayers  of  $67 
a  barrel,  there  are  better  ways  to 
spend  the  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  argument  is 
that  It  is  bad  energy  policy  because 
the  whole  approach  was  conceptually 
flawed.  It  Is  much  better  to  spend  the 
money  on  putting  oil  into  stockpile  to 
address  a  problem  that  could  develop 
tonight  or  next  week  than  it  is  to  put 
money  into  a  hope  project  that  will 
always  miss  its  targets  at  very  great 
expense  and  with  very  little  relation- 
ship to  what  the  problem  is  today  but 
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a  remote  relationship  to  a  theoretical 
hope  that  we  can  determine  the 
energy  application  of  our  country  iii 
the  21st  century. 

Beyond  being  bad  energy  policy,  I 
would  argue  that  it  is  bad  budget 
policy.  We  are  putting  back  $7.4  billion 
in  outlays,  and  it  is  considerably  less 
over  the  next  3  years,  a  little  less  than 
$500  million. 

I  would  simply  argue  that  there  are 
other  more  worthy  uses  for  these  Fed- 
eral dollars  than  an  investment  in 
energy  sources  that  might  come  on 
line  in  the  21st  century.  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  projections  for  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  was  in  1987  there 
would  be  500,000  barrels  per  day  and 
today  It  is  1,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

I  can  understand  the  argument  of 
many  individuals  who  say,  "We  need 
to  at  least  do  some  research,  and  we 
need  to  do  some  research  for  what 
might  develop  20  years  from  now." 

In  that  case,  one  must  be  able  to 
postpone  these  expenditures  now  in 
light  of  the  present  budgetary  circum- 
stances. It  is  bad  energy  policy  and  it 
is  bad  budget  policy.  It  spends  dollars 
on  projects  that  have  no  relevance  to 
today,  tomorrow,  or  even  next  year,  or 
3  years  from  now.  In  so  doing,  it  takes 
money  from  programs  and  people  that 
need  those  moneys,  or  I  would  argue 
programs  such  as  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve,  where  moneys  could  be 
spent  more  effectively  in  addressing 
the  true  nature  of  the  energy  problem. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
being  bad  energy  policy  and  bad  defi- 
cit or  budget  policy,  I  would  argue 
that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
has  given  Government  a  bad  name. 

The  history  of  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  is  one  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility, poorly  designed  projects,  and 
general  mismanagement. 

With  respect  to  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity, we  need  only  look  at  the  Great 
Plains  coal  gasification  project.  This 
project  is  sponsored  by  a  consortium 
of  large,  extremely  profitable  en?rgy 
companies.  After  acquiring  extensive 
coal  reserves  in  North  Dakota,  the 
American  Natural  Resources  Co.  at- 
tempted to  obtain  support  from  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  to  fund  a 
project.  An  article  appearing  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  this  past  August 
points  out  that,  having  failed  to  obtain 
private  financing. 

The  consortium  has  succeeded  in  securing 
Federal  support.  Today,  the  facility  is  gen- 
eiating  natural  gas  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $10  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

This  is  over  three  times  greater  than 
the  market  value  of  natural  gas.  which 
is  in  plentiful  supply  in  the  United 
States.  Mexico,  and  Canada.  Yet  we 
have  lent  these  profitable  corporations 
well  over  $1.3  billion  in  taxpayers' 
money  to  build  this  facility.  The  spon- 
sors are  threatening  to  abandon  it 
unless  the  Government  provides  addi- 
tional subsidies. 


(Mr.  SIMPSON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  finish  the  whole  state- 
ment. I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  he  has. 

With  respect  to  poorly  designed 
projects.  I  cite  the  conclusion  reached 
as  a  result  of  a  study  by  Newsday 
newspaper,  which  said: 

Two  projects  designated  for  priority  treat- 
ment will  use  technologies  that  are  already 
being  pursued  by  other  companies  and  at 
their  own  expense,  not  the  taxpayers'. 
These  projects  are  the  Forest  Hills  project, 
which  is  intended  to  extract  heavy  oil  in 
Texas,  and  a  Utah  methanol  project  which 
will  gasify  coal  and  convert  the  gas  to  meth- 
tmol. 

With  respect  to  general  mismanage- 
ment, Mr.  President,  a  GAO  report 
issued  earlier  this  year  criticized  the 
SFC  for  failing  to  solicit  competitive 
bids  for  consulting  services  or  compar- 
ing the  value  of  the  work  with  the  cost 
of  doing  it  inhouse.  This  resulted  in 
contractors  being  reimbursed  at  up  to 
$1,000  per  day 

GAO  concluded  that: 

The  Corporation's  contracting  practices 
continue  to  reflect  the  complete  disregard 
for  Federal  procurement  regulations. 

Last  year.  Congress  put  the  SFC  on 
notice  that  we  would  no  longer  toler- 
ate business  as  usual  and  rescinded  the 
$5.4  billion  in  budget  authority.  This 
obviously  created  a  stir  at  the  Corpo- 
ration, but  its  response  has  been  more 
than  disappointing.  Rather  than  reas- 
sess the  direction  of  the  program,  the 
merits  of  the  pending  projects,  the 
Corporation  appears  to  be  stirring 
around  trying  to  build  political  sup- 
port. An  internal,  unsigned  draft 
memo  outlines  in  great  detail  a  lobby- 
ing plan  for  the  Corporation  to  pursue 
in  order  to  head  off  any  attempt  at  ad- 
ditional rescissions.  While  this  is  not 
an  official  SFC  document,  it  is  inter- 
esting that  action  taken  to  date  has 
closely  paralleled  the  recommenda- 
tions put  forth  in  this  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  an  action  taken  with  over- 
whelming agreement.  It  will  allow  the 
continued  support  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  synthetic  fuel  technol- 
ogies by  transferring  $500  million  to 
the  DOE,  thereby  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  a  secure  energy  future. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  that  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  $468  million  within  3  years. 
An  additional  $473  million  will  be 
saved  in  fiscal  year  1989-90  and  $5.9 
billion  beyond  that  date. 

If  you  look  at  the  way  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  has  functioned.  Mr. 
President,  you  see  at  best  that  some  of 
the  people  who  were  put  into  the  Cor- 
poration to  run  it  wanted  to  subvert  it 
from  the  very  beginning  and  have  ef- 
fectively done  so;  or,  at  worst,  you  find 


it  to  be  an  embarrassment  to  the  Fed 
eral  Government. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  only  one- 
question  of  the  Senator.  That  is,  I  un 
derstood  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
SFC  was  guilty  of  supporting  badly  dc 
signed  projects.  Am  I  correct  in  mj 
hearing  of  that  part  of  the  statemenf 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
used  those  exact  words,  but  in  general 
terms,  I  would  concur. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  he  would 
tell  us  what  badly  designed  projects 
the  SFC  has  supported? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  list  any  of 
the  projects  that  happen  to  have  their 
oil  production  subsidized  at  high  above 
market  rates.  That  happens  to  be  the 
basis  upon  which  I  would  call  a  project 
badly  designed. 

If  the  taxpayer  is  going  to  get  $1 
worth  of  product  for  $1  worth  of  his 
taxes,  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Certainly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  further.  I  understand  that 
statement,  but  could  the  Senator  iden- 
tify a  project  that  fits  that  test  which 
the  Senator  has  put  forward? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Union  Oil  I. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  was  a  DOE 
project  turned  over  to  the  SFC.  So  as  I 
understand  the  Senator,  he  did  not 
like  Union  Oil  I  at  DOE  and  he  does 
not  like  it  at  the  SFC. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  think  that 
is  an  outstanding  one 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  other  project 
would  the  Senator  identify  that  the 
SFC  supported  which  was  badly  de- 
signed? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  see  the  line  of  the 
Senator's  question,  because  he  wants 
to  indict  DOE  and  in  so  doing,  I  think, 
cast  an  unfair  light  on  the  House's 
action  in  saying  let  us  transfer  $500 
million  to  DOE. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  find  the  Senator's 
basis  for  the  criticism. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  cited  the  Union 
Oil  Corp.  that  was  supported  by  SFC. 
Take  the  Great  Plains  coal  gasifica- 
tion project. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  that 
Great  Plains  also  is  totally  DOE.  The 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has  never 
had  it  at  all.  It  was  done  by  the  DOE 
in  the  first  place,  and  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time  to  be  a  DOE 
project.  The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion has  had  nothing  to  do  with  Great 
Plains  other  than  consider  a  proposal 
that  was  not  approved. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  the  S?nator 
support  the  coal  gasification  project? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Whether  I  do  or  do 
not  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
Senator  has  suggested  SFC  is  at  fault 
in  part  for  supporting  Great  Plains 
but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
That  was  done  by  DOE. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  clarification,  but  I  assert  that 
the  principle  is  still  valid.  That  is  that 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  should  not  be 
spent  to  subsidize  the  production  of  oil 
or  gas  at  prices  high  above  market 
value.  Whether  it  is  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  that  supports  it  or 
whether  it  is  DOE  that  supports  it,  in 
a  time  of  very  strict  budget  problems, 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  support- 
ing the  production  of  oil  at  $67  a 
barrel. 

If  the  Senator  would  like,  I  could 
read  my  list  of  all  of  the  projects  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  I  do 
not  happen  to  think  that  would  illus- 
trate my  point  any  better  than  I  have 
by  simply  asserting  the  principle  that 
it  should  not  be  the  business  of  Gov- 
ernment to  support  above-market 
prices  for  corporations  that,  them- 
selves, are  not  doing  badly. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  Great  Plains  plant  which  is 
in  my  State.  I  am  not  interested  in  de- 
baling  the  merits  of  SFC  versus  De- 
partment of  Energy.  But  I  think  the 
Senator  would  be  interested  to  know, 
Mr.  President,  because  his  is  a  fair- 
minded  Member  of  this  body,  that 
that  particular  plant,  the  Great  Plains 
plant,  came  in  ahead  of  schedule, 
came  in  under  budget,  and  is  produc- 
ing now  synthetic  gas  for  precisely 
what  they  said  it  would  produce  it  for. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  one  caveat; 
that  in  the  interim  between  the  time 
that  plant  was  started  and  today,  the 
price  of  natural  gas  has  fallen  sharply. 
I  do  not  have  20/20  hindsight  all  the 
time,  but  99  percent  of  the  time. 

My  foresight  is  only  about  20-per- 
cent accurate.  My  personal  crystal  ball 
ends  up  with  all  kinds  of  glass  splin- 
ters. But  to  say  that  it  was  ill  planned 
or  ill  defined  is  not  fair,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  want  to 
reconsider  that  connotation.  In  fact 
and  indeed,  that  plant  is  now  produc- 
ing synthetic  gas  which  has  dropped  in 
price,  like  its  counterpart,  threefold. 
So  at  today's  price  structure— not  at 
the  price  structure  the  plant  was 
begun  under— it  is  indeed  priced  out  of 
the  market. 

That  plant,  however,  remains  a  na- 
tional resource  and  is,  we  hope,  going 
to  be  converted  to  producing  synthetic 
jet  fuel,  which  in  quality,  as  we  point- 
ed out  a  few  moments  ago,  is  far  supe- 
rior to  anything  we  can  buy  that  is  de- 
rived from  petroleum.  So  the  Nation 
has  not  lost  on  that  project. 


The  vagaries  of  the  pricing  of  energy 
over  the  years  is  something  that  I 
think  no  Member  of  this  body  can  re- 
spond to  or  can  guess  ahead  of  time. 

I  just  wanted  to  correct  that  and  I 
ask  my  colleague  if  he  is  aware  that  it 
did  come  in  ahead  of  schedule,  under 
price,  and  is  now  producing  gas  at  pre- 
cisely the  price  it  estimated  it  would 
be  producing  at  3  years  ago  and  that, 
indeed  and  in  fact,  is  a  competitive 
price. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  respond  to  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  by  saying 
that  I  guess  my  position,  in  light  of 
not  only  the  Great  Plains  coal  gasifi- 
cation project  but  a  variety  of  other 
projects  that  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  efforts,  is 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  market  de- 
termine which  projects  are  going  to 
fly  and  which  are  not.  I  basically  be- 
lieve that  is  a  much  better  approach 
than  trying  to  guess  what  the  market 
price  is  going  to  be  at  a  particular 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coal 
gasification  project,  while  it  might 
have  met  its  target,  is  still  producing 
gas  high  above  what  gas  is  available 
for  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
out  of  the  ground  or  in  Mexico  or 
Canada.  So  whether  it  came  in  at  a 
proper  level  as  targeted  and  agreed  to 
in  advance  by  the  bureaucrats  in  mJ? 
view  is  not  the  issue.  My  view  is 
whether  you  believe  it  is  better  for  the 
Government  to  sponsor  these  pro- 
grams or  whether  you  think  it  is 
better  for  the  market  to  determine 
which  one  of  these  technologies  is 
most  workable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland. 


THE  VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  PARLIA- 
MENT OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  we  are  visited  today  by  a  group  of 
members  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  They  are  in  Washington  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition  which 
is  opening  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  from  the  Treasure  Houses  of  Brit- 
ain. It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  welcome  them  as  guests  of  the 
Senate. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  our 
visitors  are: 

Lord  Gibson,  Lord  Ashcombe,  Lord 
Leigh,  Lord  Iliffe,  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
Marquess  of  Bute,  Lord  Northbrook, 
Lord  St.  Oswald,  Earl  Bathurst,  Duke 
of  Rutland. 

Earl  of  Cawdor,  Viscount  Hampden, 
Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  Lord  Clif- 
ford of  Chudleigh,  Baroness  Elliot  of 
Harwood,     Lord     Tollemache,     Lord 


Astor  of  Hever.  Lord  Somerleyton, 
Lord  Crathorne,  and  Lord  Scarbrough. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. We  greet  our  visitors  and  we  very 
much  appreciate  them  coming. 

RECESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  recess  for 
3  minutes  to  greet  our  visitors  from 
Great  Britain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:52,  recessed  until  12:56 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Simpson). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 1986 

The  Senate  continued  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3011). 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  revisit  briefly  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  what  projects  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  had  supported,  we 
had  an  exchange  on  Union  Oil.  The 
Senator  said  that  the  Union  Oil 
project  was  originated  under  DOE.  I 
do  not  disagree  with  him,  but,  Mr. 
President,  the  Union  Oil  Shale  Project 
has  not  worked  for  2  years  and  yet  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  gave  the 
sponsors  $500  million  in  additional 
SFC  subsidies.  So  the  taxpayer  liabil- 
ity for  this  project  has  suddenly  in- 
creased to  $900  million. 

So  the  point  is  that,  indeed,  it  might 
have  originated  under  DOE.  but  it  is 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  that 
has  increased  it  by  $500  million. 

Will  the  Senator  explain  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  will  the  Senator 
yield  so  that  I  might  propound  a  unan- 
imous-consent request?  Under  the  ear- 
lier agreement,  at  1  o'clock  the  Senate 
would  revert  to  the  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill.  My  understanding  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  still  proceeding  with  the 
hearing  on  farm  credit.  I  have  had  a 
request  from  the  majority  leaders 
office  that  I  propound  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  we  remain 
on  the  Interior  bill  until  2:30.  That 
would  permit  us  to  continue  this  dis- 
cussion. I  understand  there  are  others 
who  think  we  should  not  do  that,  but  I 
will  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader 
propound  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  for  a  question?  Is  it 
his  intent  that  the  discussion  continue 
but  that  we  not  come  to  a  vote  on  the 
issue? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  Senator,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  it  would  be  my  intention 
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to  coruinue  the  discussion.  If  we  were 
prepared  to  come  to  a  vote,  we  would. 
If  we  were  not  prepared  to  come  to  a 
vote,  we  would  not. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  think  there  may  be 
others  who  would  want  to  be  heard 
who  are  not  here  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Is  correct.  If  we  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss it,  we  will  find  out.  We  will  find 
out  how  much  they  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  EVANS.  If  the  Senator  will  add 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  that 
we  continue  but  not  have  a  vote  prior 
to  2:30, 1  would  not  object. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  we  would  not  have  a  vote,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
involved  in  extended  debate  on  this 
issue,  whether  we  have  a  minifilibus- 
ter,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  people  wanting  to  be  heard.  If  they 
want  to  be  heard,  I  do  not  want  them 
to  be  cut  off.  I  have  offered  a  mecha- 
nism which  I  hope  will  be  voted  on.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  offer  a  motion 
to  table  my  own  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  engage  in  a  fili- 
buster. I  think  we  should  get  to  the 
issue.  However,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  are  brand 
new.  They  have  just  come  to  us.  No 
one  has. had  a  chance  to  check  with 
our  colleagues  on  the  consequences  of 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  a  very  quick 
study.  They  are  simple  amendments, 
and  it  will  not  take  him  more  than  30 
seconds  to  read  them  and  understand 
them. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  do  understand  it  quite 
thoroughly.  I  just  want  to  make  sure 
that  50  of  my  colleagues  understand  it 
as  thoroughly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  a 
dual  interest  in  this.  I  have  an  interest 
in  this  bill  and  in  the  bill  which  would 
be  before  us  at  this  moment  and 
which  would  be  open  to  amendment. 

I  repeat  that  I  will  seek  recognition 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  I  have 
been  waiting  patiently  to  offer.  I  be- 
lieve the  request  is  for  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  not  going  to 
object.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object 
just  to  make  this  statement. 

I  shall  seek  recognition,  and  I  hope  I 
can  be  recognized  on  this  matter,  after 
patiently  attempting  to  get  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  last 
night  and  again  this  morning  and  now 
at  1  o'clock— each  time  the  bill  is  open 
for  amendment.  I  hope  my  amend- 
ment will  be  the  first  one  when  we  do 
get  on  the  bill.  I  have  no  objection 
until  2:30. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  a 
little  disturbed  with  my  colleague 
from  Idaho,  who  suggested  something 
like  a  minifilibuster. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  going  to  learn  full  well 
when  this  Senator  or  any  other  Sena- 
tor around  here  is  engaged  in  a  filibus- 
ter. 

What  you  have  done  in  this  instance 
is  that  you  have  confused  an  issue 
which  you  knew  you  were  going  to 
bring  to  the  floor,  knew  many  of  us 
had  a  concern  about  it,  and  you  knew 
that  we  intended  to  be  involved  in  the 
issue. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  am 
not  certain  why  he  did  not  see  fit  to 
share  with  us  his  amendment,  the  mi- 
nority manager's  amendment  the 
modification  of  the  minority  manag- 
ers amendment. 

True.  Senator  Evans  very  well  can 
understand  this  amendment.  True,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  can  very  well  un- 
derstand this  amendment.  But  there 
are  96  other  players  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
besides  the  managers  and  us. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  regard  the 
other  96  Members  as  less  astute  than 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Of  course  not, 
and  no  one  would  suggest  that  by  im- 
plication. But  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
an  effort  to  confuse  the  issue. 

What  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  are  doing 
is  that  they  are  offering  amendments 
which  they  call  a  compromise,  and 
they  are  not  a  compromise,  and  the 
issue  is  to  keep  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  in  business  and  operating. 

What  we  thought  we  had  before  us 
was  the  committee  amendment,  which 
I  had  indicated  from  the  start  we  were 
prepared  to  vote  on.  We  were  prepared 
to  vote  on  it  before  1  o'clock,  up  or 
down,  on  the  committee  amendment. 
But,  no,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  aid  not 
see  fit  to  share  their  views  with  us  on 
this  subject.  As  a  consequence,  you 
pop  on  us,  on  the  floor,  an  amend- 
ment, by  surprise,  and  some  might  be 
confused.  Some  might  think  it  is  a 
compromise.  I  know  it  is  not  a  compro- 
mise. I  know  it  is  just  a  back-door  way 
of  keeping  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration in  business.  But  I  am  concerned 
that  some  people  might  think  it  is 
what  you  described  it  as— a  compro- 
mise. 

By  reason  of  that  fact,  I  want  to  be 
certain  that  there  is  sufficient  debate 
on  the  subject.  I  do  not  intend  to 
object  to  your  request  to  continue  the 
debate  until  2:30. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  cut 
off  debate.  It  is  just  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  that  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  I  know  the 
Senate  will  want  to  discuss  it  for  l'/2 
hours  more  without  coming  to  a  vote 
on  it.  That  is  my  only  reason  for  with- 
holding the  response  the  Senator  from 
Washington  wished  me  to  give. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
have  amendments,  and  they  would  like 
to  call  them  up. 

Mr.  MELCHER  has  an  amendment  on 
the  farm  bill.  At  least,  I  got  the  clear 
implication  from  last  evening  that  he 
was  going  to  offer  his  amendment  at 
this  point. 

I  am  reluctant  to  continue  to  agree 
that  the  farm  bill  be  laid  aside.  I  am 
not  against  the  pending  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  we  now  lay 
this  farm  bill  aside  at  2:30,  we  may  be 
asked  then  to  lay  it  aside  at  3:30.  I  am 
n(?t  saying  that  the  Senator  will  be 
doing  that,  except  at  the  request  of 
the  leader,  but  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
tinue to  lay  this  bill  aside.  The  first 
thing  we  know,  the  day  will  have  gone, 
and  nothing  will  have  been  done  on 
the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  what  might  be  behind  the  re- 
quest or  whether  or  not  the  Senator's 
fears  are  well  founded  or  ill  founded. 
All  I  can  do,  as  I  did  at  the  outset,  is 
indicate  that  the  information  that 
comes  to  me  is  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  is  still  meeting  on  the  farm 
credit  question  and  that  the  managers 
of  the  farm  bill  will  not  be  able  to  be 
on  the  floor  in  the  near  future.  If  we 
do  not  continue  on  this  approriations 
bill,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  long 
quorum  call  and  a  dead  space  in  time. 
I  just  tell  the  Senator  that  I  cannot  go 
further  than  that  because  I  do  not 
know  more  than  that. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  not  involved 
whatsoever  in  the  procedural  dispute. 
I  simply  came  here  to  speak  and  have 
stood  in  this  position,  with  my  micro- 
phone, for  34  minutes  now,  expecting 
action  to  take  place  on  the  farm  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
been  interrupted  many  times.  He  was 
5  minutes  away  from  finishing  his 
talk,  35  minutes  ago.  I  hope  he  can 
finish  his  statement  and  that  I  can 
make  my  brief  statement,  after  both 
of  us  have  been  so  patient,  if  we  could 


have  even  a  brief  continuation.  I  do 
not  think  that  will  slow  down  the 
Senate,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  will  work  on  the  Agriculture 
bill  until  the  committee  comes  back  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate everything  that  has  been  said. 

As  I  say.  there  are  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  amend- 
ments to  the  farm  bill.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  this  continue  throughout  the 
day,  with  no  opportunity  for  action  on 
the  farm  bill.  Senators  on  this  side 
want  to  bring  up  their  amendments. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
change  that  hour  to  2  p.m..  I  would 
not  object. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
accommodate  in  whatever  way. 

Before  changing  the  request,  let  me 
indicate  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  has  in- 
formed the  staff  that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  the  floor  at  2:30  p.m. 
for  the  resumption  of  the  farm  bill,  if 
that  information  is  of  any  value  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  of  value.  I  do  not 
want  to  inconvenience  any  Senator 
any  more  than  I  might  have  to  in  the 
protection  of  my  own  colleagues  and 
my  own  rights. 

I  will  not  object  in  this  instance  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senate 
will  go  back  to  the  farm  bill  at  2:30 
p.m.  and  I  would  hope  that  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  relent  a  little  and  let  Mr.  Mel- 
cher  get  his  amendment  up. 

That  having  been  said.  I  remove  my 
reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  saying  about  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  the  distinguished  manag- 
er of  the  bill  pointed  out  that  neither 
the  Great  Plains  coal  gasification 
project  nor  the  original  Union  oil 
shale  contract  were  let  under  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

I  wonder,  however,  if  he  could 
answer  a  few  questions  about  the 
number  of  projects  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation. 

Just  take  the  Union  shale  project 
which  the  Senator  pointed  out  correct- 
ly was  not  a  project  that  was  original- 
ly supported  or  originally  sponsored 
by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
but  rather  by  DOE.  Yet.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator is  it  not  true  that  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  gave  the  sponsors 
$500  million  in  additional  .subsidies  in 
order  to  bail  it  out?  Did  not  the  then 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  commit 
an  additional  $500  million  to  the 
Union  shale  oil  project? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Union  I  project, 
which  was  the  original  Department  of 
Energy  project  which  was  then  trans- 
ferred under  the  terms  of  the  act  to 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  was 


subsequently  restructured  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration. In  the  operation  of  that  dem- 
onstration project,  the  Union  I  project 
ran  into  some  problems  with  respect 
to  the  handling  of  materials,  particu- 
larly slag,  that  was  coming  out  of  the 
retort.  Union  Oil,  to  correct  that,  sub- 
mitted what  became  known  as  Union 
II.  which  when  merged  with  their  first 
project  would  change  the  combustion 
process  of  a  fluidized  bed  process,  and 
the  Senator  is  correct  that  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  respect  to 
going  forward  with  the  project  which 
will  require  an  additional  investment 
at  Union  II  by  the  sponsor  of  $225  mil- 
lion. 

The  SFC  support  is  a  price  and 
market  guarantee  with  the  exception 
of  up  to  $327  million,  which  is  a  loan 
guarantee,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  the  Senator 
agrees  there  was  an  additional  com- 
mitment of  $500  million? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  broken  down 
into  two  components  of  a  purchase 
price  and  price  guarantee  and  a  loan 
guarantee. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  the  total  taxpay- 
er liability  for  this  project  is  $900  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Over  a  period  of  10 
years  it  could  reach  that  level.  That  is 
the  upper  limit. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  I  may  propound 
another  question  to  the  Senator  on 
the  Dow  syngas  project,  is  it  true  that 
the  Dow  syngas  project  will  receive 
$12.50  per  million  Btu's  for  its  gas? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  While  the  staff  is 
getting  those  figures,  let  me  just  add 
with  respect  to  Union  II  that  that 
$500  million  under  Union  phase  2  was 
rescaled,  since  the  compromise  that  re- 
constituted the  board  of  last  year, 
down  from  $2.7  billion  to  $500  million. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  at  an  earlier  point  it  committed 
$2.7  billion? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  was  the  pro- 
posal. It  was  not  committed. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  see. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  under  the  nego- 
tiation process,  with  the  reconstituted 
SFC  Board  under  the  agreement  of 
last  fall,  the  project  has  been  rescaled 
down  from  the  $2.7  billion  originally 
intended  to  $500  million. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  But  it  is  true  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  commit- 
ed  an  additional  $500  million. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Now  as  to  syngas,  it 
is  true  that  they  will  receive  $12.50  per 
million  Btu's  for  the  gas. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  for  the  first 
$10.95  billion  Btu's  of  production  and 
$11  per  million  Btu's  thereafter,  and 
there  is  an  adjustment  quarterly  by 
three  different  indexes. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  is  it  true  that  the 
total  award  is  $620  million  for  the  Dow 
syngas  project? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  the  maxi- 
mum liability  under  the  SPC's  price 
guarantee.  It  is  not  necessarily  accu- 
rate to  say  that  under  all  circum- 
stances it  will  reach  that. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Is  it  true  $620  mil- 
lion maximum  liability  is  several  times 
the  cost  of  the  venture  to  the  spon- 
sors? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  capital  cost  of 
the  project  is  estimated  to  be  $105  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  $105  million? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  And  total  award  is 
for  $620  million;  it  could  be  $G20  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Over  a  period  of  10 
years  under  the  price  guarantee. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  it  is  six  times 
greater  than  the  cost  that  they  went 
into? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Over  a  period  of  10 
years  the  Senator  would  be  correct. 
That  does  not  include  the  carrying 
cost  of  the  investment.  That  is  just 
the  initial  capital  cost. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  One  other  question. 
Is  it  true  on  the  Great  Plains  project 
that  the  project  defaulted  on  a  $1.5 
billion  loan? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Again,  as  to  the 
Great  Plains  project,  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  never  had  any  con- 
nection with  that  project.  The  Senator 
can  criticize  the  project  if  he  wishes, 
and  I  would  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  all  the  criticism  it  gets. 
The  Senator  can  if  he  wishes  criticize 
the  project,  but  do  not  criticize  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
I  have  plenty  of  things  to  criticize  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  with- 
out even  mentioning  the  coal  gasifica- 
tion project,  and  I  think  the  Senator's 
confirmation  on  the  Union  project  is 
much  appreciated  because  earlier  in 
the  exchange  it  was  intimated  that 
the  DOE  was  the  responsible  party 
here  and  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion made  no  additional  commitment. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
made  the  record  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  I  said  earlier, 
I  asked  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
to  identify  the  project  to  which  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  had  made 
commitments  which  he  said  were  ill- 
designed.  When  I  asked  that  question 
the  Senator  brought  up  Union  I. 
which  is  a  DOE  project  and  not  Syn- 
thetic Fuels,  and  Great  Plains,  which 
is  a  DOE  project,  and  not  Synthetic 
Fuels. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  And  the  Senator 
confirmed  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  committed  an  additional 
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$500     million     to     this     ill-designed 
project. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Whether  it  is  ill-de- 
signed or  not  is  another  question.  But, 
yes,  the  Senator  is  correct  with  respect 
to  the  commitment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  if  he  goes  any- 
where in  the  country  and  told  them 
we  were  taking  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
and  spending  to  subsidize  production 
of  oil  at  $67  a  barrel  that  would  not  be 
viewed  as  a  particularly  prudent  deci- 
sion, and  I  simply  wanted  to  make 
that  plain. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  enti- 
tled to  his  opinion,  which  I  certainly 
do  not  agree  with.  But  I  think  that 
what  this  entire  debate  is  about,  is 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  have  a 
synthetic  fuels  program  and,  if  so, 
what  kind  of  a  program. 

The  Senator  is  entitled  to  state  his 
view,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  clari- 
fying the  Record  on  the  commitment 
by  the  Syi^thetic  Fuels  Corporation  of 
an  additional  amount  of  $500  million 
and  also  a  commitment  to  pay  $12.50 
per  million  Btu  for  a  conimitment  to 
Dow  in  the  syngas  project  of  $620  mil- 
lion, could  be,  which  is  six  times  what 
the  project  costs. 

Mr.  President,  these  points  only  il- 
lustrate my  earlier  line  of  argument, 
and  that  is  that  these  projects  are  not 
in  the  national  interest:  that  they  are 
the  wrong  way  to  spend  taxpayers' 
dollars  at  a  time  of  budget  stringency: 
and  that  they  do  not  make  good 
energy  policy  sense  because  they  are 
not  directed  at  what  the  problem  is. 

And  the  problem  is:  What  do  we  do 
if  we  lose  oil  tonight  in  the  Persian 
Gulf?  The  record  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  which  now,  as  a 
result  of  all  these  projects,  produces 
about  1.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day, 
when  originally  it  was  conceived  to 
produce  in  1987  500,000  barrels  a  day. 
does  not  leave  me  particularly  reas- 
sured that  this  is  going  to  give  us  any 
relief,  even  in  the  1990's. 

So  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  that,  indeed,  there 
is  a  very  real  disagreement  here  on 
how  to  spend  taxpayers'  dollars.  I 
would  argue  that  the  parable  of  the 
grasshopper  and  the  squirrel  was  to- 
tally irrelevant  to  this  particular 
debate  and  that,  instead,  we  should 
carefully  analyze  how  we  got  into  the 
box  of  spending  over  $20  billion  for 
overinflated  boondoggles  for  major 
companies,  when,  instead,  we  could 
have  trusted  the  market  and  benefited 
more  of  our  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  for  his  pa- 
tience and  say  to  him  that  the  only 


consolation  I  can  offer  him  is  that  I 
hope  his  speech  will  not  be  interrupt- 
ed by  six  specific  interruptions.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
that  I  am  certain  the  50  minutes  I 
have  waited  to  say  what  I  have  to  say 
was  not  worth  it  to  the  Senate  or  to 
me  to  wait  50  minutes.  But,  having  in- 
vested that  much  lime,  I  am  going  to 
go  ahead  and  say  what  I  was  going  to 
say,  in  any  event. 

I  could  not  be  considered  a  cheer- 
leader for  the  Synfuels  Corporation. 
Before  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
was  here,  when  I  was  first  elected.  I 
was  a  junior  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  Senator  Proxmire  was  the 
chairman.  The  Banking  Committee 
did  not  like  the  way  the  Synfuels  Cor- 
poration was  being  set  up  financially 
and  felt  that  we  should  consider  the  fi- 
nancing end  of  it. 

We  were  not  energy  experts.  We  rec- 
ognized the  Energy  Committee  was.  So 
we  got  a  referral  to  consider  it.  After 
holding  a  number  of  hearings,  we 
came  back  and  concluded  that  we  were 
right:  that  it  was  far  too  big  a  project 
to  talk  about  $88  billion:  that  we 
wanted  a  vastly  scaled-down  project 
and  we  wanted  the  means  of  financing 
the  change. 

Well,  the  Senate  totally  ignored  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  at  that 
time  and  said.  'We  don't  agree  with 
you."  and  went  ahead  with  the  origi- 
nal proposal. 

I  only  say  that  to  indicate  that  I 
have  not  been  one.  for  the  last  10 
years,  who  has  been  trying  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  money  in  the  Syn- 
fuels Corporation.  But,  as  I  listened  to 
the  debate  while  I  have  been  standing 
here,  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  num- 
bers and  problems.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  agree  or  disagree,  particularly. 

I  certainly  could  agree  that  the  Syn- 
fuels Corporation  has  had  its  prob- 
lems. There  has  been  some  wasted  tax- 
payers' dollars  there.  But  I  think  what 
we  are  doing  is  getting  away  from  the 
fundamental  issue  of  whether  we  need 
to  develop  alternative  sources  of  fuel 
in  this  country  or  not. 

I  do  not  want  to  stand  here  like  the 
old  sage  and  indicate  that  I  have  been 
around  long  enough  to  understand  ev- 
erything that  goes  on  around  here.  I 
have  not.  But  I  sure  have  learned  one 
thing  in  19  years  in  public  office, 
whether  it  be  here  or  whether  it  be  in 
municipal  government,  and  that  is 
politicians  do  not  like  to  look  too  far 
into  the  future.  We  are  very  defensive 
and  very  reactive.  We  do  not  want  to 
look  beyond  the  next  election,  because 
if  we  try  to  plan  5  or  10  or  15  years 
down  the  road,  how  does  that  get  us 
credit  and  votes  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion? 

I  see  it  happen  over  and  over  again.  I 
see  it  happen  in  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, where  you  have  a  financial  revolu- 


tion going  on  out  there.  It  is  happen- 
ing—deregulation is  occurring,  savings 
and  loans  are  failing  and  the  deposit 
insurance  system  needs  revision.  We 
have  more  banks  on  the  trouble  list 
since  the  1930's:  insurance  companies 
are  buying  security  firms  and  banks: 
security  firms  want  to  be  in  the  non- 
bank-bank  business  and  banks  want  to 
be  in  everybody  else's  business.  That  is 
a  fact.  It  is  happening.  It  is  going  on. 

Try  to  get  this  body  to  move?  Try  to 
get  somebody  to  make  some  decisions 
for  the  future?  Yes,  we  passed  one  bill 
3  years  ago:  passed  one  in  the  Senate 
and  could  not  get  it  through  the 
House.  Time  rolls  on. 

Well,  it  applies  to  energy.  I  was  here 
back  in  1974  when  I  traded  cars  with 
my  wife.  I  would  give  her  the  duty  of 
lining  up  in  the  gas  lines  because  I  did 
not  have  the  time.  So  she  would  take 
the  empty  car  and  I  would  drive  the 
full  one.  And,  boy,  everybody  was  out 
here  on  this  floor  demanding  energy 
independence.  It  did  not  matter 
whether  you  were  conservative,  liber- 
al. Republican,  or  Democrat.  Boy,  ev- 
erybody had  to  make  a  speech  on  how 
we  had  to  get  out  of  that,  because  it 
was  real.  It  was  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Sometimes  we  could  not  get  both 
cars  filled  with  gas.  so  you  would  call 
one  of  your  colleagues  and  say.  "Do 
you  have  gas  in  your  car?",  so  you 
could  get  a  ride  down  to  the  Senate. 
So  we  had  to  have  energy  independ- 
ence and  we  got  into  the  gigantic  Syn- 
fuels Corporation  that  I  felt  was  too 
expensive.  But  at  least  we  were  trying 
to  do  something. 

But  how  quickly  we  forget.  Now  we 
have  a  bunch  of  critics  out  on  the 
floor  saying  that  we  ought  to  kill  it  to- 
tally. I  can  agree  with  a  lot  of  their 
criticism.  Why  do  we  not  try  and  fix 
it?  It  has  been  scaled  back  dramatical- 
ly. Why  do  we  not  try  and  fix  it. 
rather  than  do  away  with  it? 

Because,  when  this  comes  to  an  end 
and  everybody  votes.  I  hope  the  public 
looks  at  who  voted  to  totally  do  away 
with  it  and  abandon  alternative 
sources  of  fuel,  because  the  next  time 
the  gas  lines  come.  I  want  their  con- 
stituents to  know  how  shortsighted 
they  were. 

I  just  cannot  believe  how  unwilling 
we  are  in  any  area,  whether  it  is  bank- 
ing, or  whether  it  is  energy,  or  any 
other  field,  that  we  wait  until  there  is 
an  editorial  in  some  newspaper,  or  we 
hear  something  on  TV  or  get  a  peti- 
tion from  our  constituents,  and  then 
we  say,  'Hey,  we  got  to  act  on  that. 
People  are  stirred  up." 

Well,  energy  is  plentiful  right  now. 
It  is  relatively  cheap.  I  never  thought 
I  would  think  that  $1.12  was  cheap, 
when  I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
15-cents-a-gallon  gasoline.  But,  rela- 
tive to  what  it  could  have  been  when 


they  talked  about  $2-a-gallon  gasoline. 
it  is  cheap. 

We  have  a  glut.  OPEC  is  in  disarray. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  own  supplies:  how  much  to 
produce.  But  I  hope  there  is  no  one  on 
this  floor  that  thinks  that  is  going  to 
last. 

I  can  remember  those  who  said  it 
would  not  happen  to  begin  with  in 
1973  and  1974.  "Oh,  that  will  never 
happen:  don't  worry  about  it.  We  don't 
need  to  look  at  any  alternative 
sources.  We  don't  need  to  explore  for 
fossil  fuel.  We  don't  want  to  look  at 
anything.  We  don't  want  to  go  into 
geothermal  because  it  is  not  necessary. 
We  have  got  these  abundant  supplies. " 
That  has  only  been  10  or  11  years 
and  we  have  forgotten.  That  is  why  I 
am  out  here  defending  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
which  are  trying  to  clean  up  some  of 
the  very  problems  that  the  critics  talk 
about  but  they  just  would  totally  do 
away  with  it  and  sit  back  and  say, 
"Well,  we  will  worry  about  the  next 
crisis  when  it  gets  here." 

Maybe  it  is  impossible  ever  to  get 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the 
United  States  to  look  longer  than  a 
few  months  in  advance.  I  mean,  that  is 
a  long  time.  Usually,  we  look  at  the 
immediate— what  are  we  going  to  put 
out  a  press  release  on  today?  How  are 
we  going  to  look  like  a  fiscal  conserva- 
tive? It  does  not  matter  how  we  vote 
on  this  issue,  but  how  can  we  get  a  big 
thing  out  of  this,  that  we  are  against 
this  expensive,  wasteful,  taxpayers' 
boondoggle  that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

In  the  11  years  I  have  been  here,  I 
suppose  that  is  the  thing  that  bothers 
me  more  about  this  body  than  any- 
thing else— not  the  decisions  that  are 
made,  not  the  differences  in  political 
opinion,  not  the  differences  between 
parties,  but  just  that  we  will  not  try  to 
look  at  the  future  and  have  a  little 
foresight. 

We  are  reacting,  we  are  defensive, 
we  are  too  interested  in  our  own  indi- 
vidual political  future,  and  how  we 
look  with  our  constituents.  I  would 
just  like  the  critics  to  come  up  and 
say.  OK,  the  Synfuels  Corporation 
ought  to  be  done  away  with  but  we 
have  an  alternative  plan  for  develop- 
ing coal  gasification,  tar  sands,  and  oil 
shale  so  that  next  time  those  OPEC 
nations  cannot  cut  it  off,  they  cannot 
cause  massive  unemployment  in  this 
country,  a  massive  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  15-  to  18-percent  interest 
rates  because  that  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  that  gigantic  inflation  we 
had  in  the  late  1970's— the  OPEC  oil 
embargo,  and  the  disruptions  that  it 
caused  in  our  economy. 

No  single  event  has  caused  that 
much  problem  with  our  economy.  We 


looked  at  that  very  closely  in  the 
Banking  Committee  because  we  get  it 
in  the  neck  when  we  have  high  inter- 
est rates.  It  is  obviously  the  bankers. 
We  need  to  look  back  and  learn  from 
1973-74.  Apparently,  we  will  not.  I 
guess  I  am  shouting  at  windmills.  I  do 
not  know  why  after  11  years  I  contin- 
ue to  have  optimism  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  try  to  have  a 
little  foresight  rather  than  basically 
being  against  things  or  reacting  to 
them  after  the  fact. 
I  will  guarantee  you  that  regardless 

of  the  outcome  of  this  vote,  when  it 
occurs,  whether  we  have  a  synfuels 
project  or  not,  or  corporation,  that 
sometime  in  the  next  few  years  we  will 
have  some  of  the  very  same  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  voted  on  the 
other  side  back  here  yelling  and 
screaming,  getting  out  their  1973-74 
speeches  about  how  we  have  to  be 
energy  independent.  We  carmot  toler- 
ate these  disruptions  by  foreign  coun- 
tries in  our  domestic  economy.  They 
will  dust  off  their  speeches,  and  they 
will  hope  the  American  public  will 
forget  how  they  voted  in  between. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  American 
taxpayers  have  a  stake  in  trying  to  de- 
velop alternative  sources  of  fuel.  And 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  if  we  can 
make  Synfuels  Corporation  more  effi- 
cient will  be  a  lot  less  than  $2.50  or  so 
a  gallon  for  gasoline,  forgetting  the 
disruptions  that  it  causes  to  the  tour- 
ist industry,  to  interest  rates,  to  em- 
ployment, and  everything  else.  You 
cannot  even  measure— I  am  not  sure 
we  can  even  quantify— the  cost  of  that 
embargo  and  the  attendant  increase  in 
oil  prices  as  a  result  of  it  to  our  econo- 
my, ana  the  reduction  in  the  standard 
of  living  it  caused. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  be 
shortsighted.  I  hope  we  will  look  at 
this  on  a  more  fundamental  basis,  and 
not  talking  about  a  dollar  here  and  a 
dollar  there,  again  recognizing  that 
Synfuels  Corporation  has  not  been  a 
shining  example  of  efficiency. 

Let  us  not  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bathwater.  Let  us  try  to  develop 
some  alternative  sources  of  fuel. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who 
just  totally  want  to  do  away  with  it 
what  their  alternative  is,  and  what 
their  answer  is  going  to  be  a  few  years 
down  the  road  when  we  face  the  next 
energy  shortage  in  this  country. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  answer  a  question. 
I  will  yield  the  floor  as  well. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
indicated  that  this  amendment  or  this 
proposal  of  Senators  Johnston  and 
McCLURE  would  help  to  clean  up  the 
situation.  At  least  that  is  the  way  I  in- 
terpreted the  Senator's  speech. 

I  read  the  amendment.  I  see  nothing 
in  it  that  will  do  anything  about  clean- 
ing up  the  situation   as  it  presently 


exists.  If  the  Senator  would  be  good 
enough  to  explain  to  me  how  it  will 
clean  it  up.  all  I  see  it  doing  is  acceler- 
ating the  expenditure  of  $7.4  billion  to 
1  year.  It  has  to  be  spent  in  1  year  or  it 
cannot  be  spent.  If  I  know  the  SFC, 
they  will  be  able  to  push  the  money 
out  fast. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
what  kind  of  improvement  is  that 
going  to  provide?  How  is  that  going  to 
help  these  vested  pensions?  How  is  it 
going  to  help  this  average  of  $56,000  a 
year  in  salaries  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  employees? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  is  tying  two 
of  my  statements  together.  On  the  one 
hand  I  said  I  supported  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  do.  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Senator's  attempt  to  totally  do 
away  with  the  Corporation.  I  also  then 
said  in  a  different  context  that  there 
were  problems  with  synfuels  that 
ought  to  be  cleaned  up.  I  said  I  was  an 
original  critic  of  the  1988  authoriza- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  and  that  there  had  been 
wasteful  and  inefficient  practices. 

I  challenge  those  who  are  offering  to 
totally  do  away  with  it  to  come  up 
with  suggestions  for  cleaning  it  up 
rather  than  just  doing  away  with  it. 
and  some  plan  for  developing  alterna- 
tives in  the  future.  I  did  not  say  this 
amendment  was  the  answer  to  too 
high  a  salary  or  all  of  that.  The  Sena- 
tor's two  statements  remain,  but  in  a 
different  context. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  want  to  respond  to 
the  same  question  as  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  First  of  all,  the  Sena- 
tor in  his  statement  indicated  that  the 
Synfuels  Corporation  would,  under 
this  amendment,  go  out  and  spend 
over  $7  billion.  I  think  the  Senator 
was  a  little  loose  in  the  language.  He 
knows  better  than  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  provides 
they  cannot  make  any  further  expend- 
itures after  September  of  1986. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. I  say  that  most  respectfully. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  a  clarification. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  SFC  cannot 
make  commitments  beyond  that  date. 
In  other  words,  what  they  do  is 
commit  their  money  to  a  project 
which  will  be  expended  over  a  10-year 
period  in  the  future. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  is  I  am  not  wrong  about 
the  fact  that  by  September  1986  they 
have  to  make  the  commitments 
whether  they  think  it  is  good  or  bad,  if 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  money. 

It  is  like  what  we  do  in  Government. 
That  is,  so  many  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment run  so  fast  before  October  1, 
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the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  spend  the 
money,  and  to  commit  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes:  that  is  simply  a 
way  of  trying  to  give  assurances  to 
people  like  the  Senator  that  this  does 
not  have  an  unlimited  future  exist- 
ence. If  the  Senator  would  leave  them 
alone.  I  would  not  have  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
really  very  reassuring.  What  he  is 
saying  to  me  is,  we  are  going  to  put  it 
out  of  business  in  September  of  1986 
Bs  far  as  making  any  commitments 
after  that  time,  but  do  not  worry,  we 
are  going  to  spend  all  the  money.  We 
commit  it  before  that  time,  even  if  we 
do  not  know  what  to  spend  it  for. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  certainly  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  Senator  said 
with  the  exception  of  when  he  said 
that  even  if  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing.  The  Senator  knows 
that  last  year  we  forged  a  compromise 
which  was  agreed  to  by  this  body,  the 
other  body,  and  by  the  administration. 

One  of  the  things  we  had  to  do  to 
get  enough  support  from  the  people 
who  were  doubtful  of  the  program  was 
to  put  some  more  limits  on  their 
spending  authority,  reduce  it.  and 
limit  the  time  and  scope  of  their  pro- 
gram, which  we  diet  By  putting  that 
compromise  togetheir  we  got  enough 
votes  to  avoid  terminating  the  pro- 
gram last  year. 

Similarly  right  now.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  others,  who  have  not 
liked  it  for  a  long  time,  want  to  termi- 
nate the  program  copipletely. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  find  a 
compromise  that  will  give  some  assur- 
ance to  some  people  at  least  that  it  is 
not  going  to  live  forever,  trying  to 
spend  all  of  the  $8.6  billion  that  we 
made  available  to  them  last  year  out 
of  the  original  $88  billion. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  give  some  assur- 
ance to  people,  who  doubt  it,  that  the 
Corporation  will  terminate.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  is  certainly  not  a 
Question  that  they  are  going  to  be  irre- 
sponsible. If  the  Senators  would  look 
at  their  business  pl>n,  which  was  de- 
veloped over  the  last  several  months, 
and  at  the  way  they"are  pursuing  that 
business  plan,  which  was  adopted  after 
we  finally  confirmed  enough  members 
of  the  Board  so  that  they  would  have 
an  active  quorum,  they  would  agree. 

I  would  remind  the  Senators  that 
their  confirmation  only  occurred  in 
May  of  this  year.  The  Board  has  been 
following  that  business  plan.  They 
think  they  can  complete  the  awards 
under  that  business  plan  if  they  are 
given  another  year  to  do  it.  I  thought 
It  would  be  a  measure  of  some  assur- 
ancQc^to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 


others,  that  indeed  there  was  not 
going  to  be  an  unlimited  life  to  this 
Corporation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  point  out 
that  since  this  question  has  arisen  con- 
cerning the  expenditure  of  their 
funds,  the  Synfuels  Corporation  has 
proposal  to  commit  $720  million  to 
bail  out  the  Great  Plains  project,  and 
$500  million  to  bail  out  the  Union  Oil 
project.  If  I  could  sing,  I  would  prob- 
ably put  to  music  "Where,  oh,  where 
have  all  the  conservatives  gone? 
Where,  oh.  where  have  all  the  budget 
balancers  gone?"  We  come  out  here, 
and  make  a  big-to-do  about  Gramm- 
Rudman,  what  we  are  going  to  do  to 
balance  the  budget,  manana,  next 
year,  2  years,  5  years  from  now. 

We  are  talking  about  the  matter 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  that  has  to  do 
with  the  spending  of  $7.4  billion. 

I  initially  supported  this  agency,  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows  that 
very  well.  I  not  only  supported  it  but  I 
presented  specific  language  to  put  in 
to  provide  protection.  We  could  not 
prevail.  No,  we  had  to  get  people  from 
industry  in  so  that  we  would  not  have 
the  restrictions  in  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  thought  should  be  in.  We 
were  going  to  have  the  cream  of  indus- 
try come  into  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration. The  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
told  he  was  wrong  when  he  thought 
we  had  to  have  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  self-dealing,  with  respect  to 
conflicts  of  interests,  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  other  things. 

So  we  finally  got  the  bill  through 
and  I  went  along  and  I  supported  it. 

What  has  happened? 

What  has  happened  is  the  following: 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  clear  how  unhappy  he  is 
with  many  of  the  actions  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
has  indicated  his  concern  about  the 
effort  to  go  out  the  back  door  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
recent  weeks. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  has  indicat- 
ed his  concern  with  respect  to  the 
entire  issue  of  the  continuation  of 
funding  for  the  Synthetic  F\iels  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  comes  to  the 
floor  and  tells  us,  "Well,  we  just  have 
to  have  a  program." 

You  know,  there  is  a  lot  of  merit  to 
that.  I  thought  so  myself  in  the  past, 
and  1  still  believe  so.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  have  solar  energy  projects  in 
this  country.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
have  gasification  projects  in  this  coun- 
try. I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
turn  coal  into  natural  gas.  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  develop 
shale  oil  in  this  country. 


I  remember  when  one  of  the  most 
prominent  people  in  the  industry  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  shale  oil 
said  to  me  one  evening.  "If  we  had 
only  $3  more  in  tax  credit"— at  that 
time,  oil  was  $13  a  barrel— "we  would 
be  able  to  produce  more  oil  than  the 
Saudi  Arabians  have  at  the  present 
time." 

I  have  heard  some  beautiful  word 
pictures  about  the  development  of 
synthetic  fuels.  I  am  one  who  still  be- 
lieves, as  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
many  other  Members  of  this  body, 
that  we  should  indeed  be  developing 
synthetic  fuels  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  programs 
and  projects  we  have  discussed  over 
the  years,  and  I  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  supporting  almost  all  of  them. 
In  fact,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
I  have  supported  all  of  them. 

But  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  this  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  has  been 
wasteful.  This  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration has  been  irresponsible.  This 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has 
thrown  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  in  some  cases  billions  of  dollars  at 
an  industry  that  has  failed  to  produce. 

They  have  not  been  funding  small 
synthetic  fuels  projects  They  have 
been  supporting  the  biggest  ones  in 
the  country. 

One  recently  came  up  in  which 
those  who  were  involved,  who  had 
used  the  Governments  money,  also 
had  gained  tremendous  tax  advantages 
and  tax  writeoffs  as  against  their 
other  income,  but  still  came  back 
pounding  at  the  door  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  saying.  "We  want 
more.  We  want  more.  We  want  more.  ' 

You  know,  it  is  a  funny  thing.  This 
crowd  that  keeps  coming  in  saying 
they  want  more  and  more  and  more 
from  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
are  also  the  ones  whose  lobbyists  tell 
us  that  we  have  to  balance  the  budget, 
whose  presidents  go  on  national  televi- 
sion programs  and  .say  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  balance  the  budget, 
whose  corporations  spend  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
newspaper  advertising  saying  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  balance  the  budget. 

Well,  I  happen  to  agree  with  all  of 
that.  I  think  it  is  our  responsibility.  I 
think  every  day  in  every  way  we  show 
more  and  more  the  realities  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  That  is,  that  we  would 
like  to  balance  the  budget  on  some- 
body else's  back.  We  are  not  willing  to 
eliminate  a  project  in  one  of  our  own 
States  because  that  might  hurt  us  po- 
litically. 

I  have  had  Members  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  say,  "I  think  you 
are  right,  but,  you  know,  I  have  this 
project  in  my  State." 

When  does  the  day  arrive  when  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  535  of 


us,  have  the  temerity,  have  the  cour- 
age of  our  own  convictions,  to  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say, 
"Enough  is  enough.  No  more." 

This  is  a  subsidy  program.  This  is 
nothing  different  than  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  great  when  we  cut  off  subsi- 
dies for  the  poor.  We  are  great  when 
we  cut  off  subsidies  for  women  and  in- 
fants and  children.  We  show  great 
courage  when  we  cut  back  on  school 
lunch  programs.  We  show  great  cour- 
age when  we  stand  out  here  on  the 
floor.  After  all,  those  kids  do  not  have 
powerful  lobbyists.  We  are  not  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
their  States  so  that  they  may  be  active 
individuals.  They  are  kids  without 
anybody  to  speak  for  them  here. 
There  are  senior  citizens  without  any- 
body to  speak  for  them  here. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleague,  is  it  not 
time  that  we  recognize  that  we  did  not 
make  the  mistake?  We  probably  did 
the  right  thing  when  we  created  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  But 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
operating  it.  those  who  have  been  in 
the  position  to  dole  out  the  money, 
those  who  have  been  in  the  position  to 
bring  to  it  a  sense  of  integrity  and 
high  mindedness.  instead  have 
brought  to  it  an  effort  to  play  the  po- 
litical game.  Two  of  the  presidents 
have  already  resigned  under  circum- 
stances that  are  hardly  complimentary 
to  them. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  be- 
cause I  think  it  has  worn  out  its  wel- 
come. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  312  to  HI,  the 
House  indicated  its  determination  to 
terminate  its  existence. 

I  think  that  is  our  responsibility. 
The  so-called  compromise  that  has 
now  been  offered  to  this  body  is  not  a 
compromise  at  all.  It  is  just  another 
way  of  permitting  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  to  continue  in  business 
and  spend  the  $7.4  billion  that  could 
be  saved  if  we  were  permitted  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  that  particular  issue. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  936 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire].  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  936. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  will  tell  us  what  the 
amendment  is  about. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  the  same 
language  as  in  the  House.  It  is  the 
same  language  as  that  which  is  in  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  54.  line  23  strike  through  page 
55.  line  17.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  item, 
all  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Reserve  are  hereby  rescinded.  F\inds  so 
rescinded  shall  include  all  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Energy  Security  Reserve  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1980  (P.L.  96-126). 
and  subsequently  made  available  to  carry 
out  Title  1.  part  B.  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  by  P.L.'s  96-304  and  96-514.  and  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  recission  shall  not  apply  to; 

( 1 )  funds  transferred  from  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Reser\'e  by  this  Act; 

(2)  500.000.001,  which  may  not  be  used  for 
payments  with  respect  to  projects  or  mod- 
ules under  the  Energy  Security  Act;  and 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  for  projects  or  modules  for 
which  obligations  were  entered  into  under 
Title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  937  TO  AMENDMENT  936 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
937  to  amendment  numbered  936. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  insert  the  following: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  item, 
all  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Reserve  are  herby  rescinded.  Funds  so  re- 
scinded shall  include  all  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Energy  Security  Reserve  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1980  (Public  Laws 
96-126).  and  subsequently  made  available  to 
carry  out  title  I.  part  B,  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  by  Public  Laws  96-304  and  96-514. 
and  shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.  This  rescission  shall  not 
apply  to: 

( 1 )  funds  transferred  from  the  Energy  Se- 
t  urity  Reserve  by  this  Act; 

(2)  500.000.002  which  may  not  be  used  for 
payments  with  respect  to  projects  or  mod- 
ules under  the  Energy  Security  Act:  and 


(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  for  projects  or  modules  for 
which  obligations  were  entered  into  under 
title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  a  moment.  May  I  ask  for 
clarification  on  the  parliamentary  po- 
sition we  are  now  in? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment,  the  substitute 
pending  to  it,  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute,  and  two  per- 
fecting amendments  to  the  language 
proposed  to  be  stricken. 

Mr.  EVANS.  May  I  ask  the  Chair, 
which  one  will  be  voted  upon  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  language 
proposed  to  be  struck. 

Mr.  EVANS.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  I  have  just  introduced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  vote 
directly  on  the  issue  which  we  have 
been  debating  in  fundamental  terms 
during  the  course  of  the  last  several 
hours,  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  to  continue  with  the  Synfuels 
Corporation.         ^ 

The  proposals  of  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
McClure]  and  the  ranking  memt)er 
were  no  compromise.  They  represent 
no  compromise  whatsoever.  I  think 
that  it  is  important  for  the  Senate  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  directly 
on  the  fundamental  issue. 

I  should  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  talked  about  the  con- 
cerns of  national  security,  national  se- 
curity is  not  enhanced  remarkably  if, 
in  10  years,  if  we  move  fully  ahead  on 
the  synfuels  industry,  one-half  of  1 
percent— one-half  of  1  percent,  Mr. 
President— of  our  energy  needs  would 
be  met.  That  cost  $16  billion.  Are  we 
going  to  spend  another  $16  billion  to 
get  to  1  percent  or  another  $32  billion 
to  get  to  2  percent?  How  much  do  we 
have  to  spend  to  get  energy  from 
these  sources  for  national  security?  I 
suggest  there  are  other  and  better 
ways  and  ways  more  likely  to  give  us 
national  security  than  this. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  earlier 
talked  about  the  fable  of  the  grasshop- 
per. I  suggest  that  another  fable  is 
much  more  appropriate.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  three  little  pigs.  In  thla 
case,  I  suggest  the  wolf  is  the  wolf  of 
war. 

The  wolf  of  war  outside  would  cer- 
tainly blow  down  the  straw  house,  the 
straw  house  of  depending  on  overseas 
supply,  depending  on  OPEC,  depend-  ■ 
ing   on   nations  which   are   not   very 
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secure.  But  I  suggest  that  the  wooden 
house  which  the  wolf  in  the  fable  and 
the  wolf  of  war  would  also  blow  down 
is  the  synfuels  house— the  synfuels 
house  of  a  half  percent  of  our  needs  in 
the  next  10  years. 

I  suggest  there  is  a  brick  house,  one 
that  cannot  be  broken  down.  That  is 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  and  as  wisely  and 
in  as  balanced  a  manner  as  we  can 
through  the  Department  of  Energy, 
with  the  assistance  and  direction  of 
this  Congress,  on  the  wide  variety  of 
energy  resources  which  will  make  us 
independent. 

I  suggest  that  while  virtually  no  re- 
sources have  been  put  to  it.  if  we  were 
to  seek  out  a  perfect  fuel  to  replace  or 
to  work  with  petroleum  for  the  future, 
what  would  we  be  looking  for?  We 
would  be  looking  for  a  fuel  that  is  non- 
polluting.  We  would  be  looking  for  a 
fuel  that  is  not  subject  to  overseas  car- 
tels—in other  words,  universally  avail- 
able. And  we  would  be  looking  for  a 
fuel  that  is  economic. 

The  most  prevalent  element  around, 
hydrogen,  is  nonpolluting.  It  certainly 
is  not  subject  to  cartels,  since  the  fun- 
damental source  for  hydrogen  is 
water,  which  is  available  for  every 
nation  and  to  everyone  around  the 
world.  And  while  it  is  not  economic 
yet,  it  could  be  and.  I  susgest.  might 
very  well  be  if  we  put  anything  like 
the  resources  we  are  now  putting  into 
the  synfuels  industry  into  the  develop- 
ment of  necessary  elements  to  bring 
hydrogen  into  production. 

That  is  just  one  source.  But  there 
are  others.  There  are  more  alterna- 
tives potentially  for  adequate  and 
cheap  energy  supplies  than  we  are  yet 
doing  research  on.  It  would  be,  in  my 
view,  a  lack  of  will  and  a  lack  of 
wisdom  if  we  do  not  have  a  secure  eco- 
nomic energy  supply  in  all  of  its  as- 
pects by  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
we  need  not  do  it  by  continuing  down 
the  wrong  road  with  too  much  money 
and  far  too  little  in  ihe  way  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  mentioned 
that  a  deal  had  been  made  with  the 
administration.  Perhaps  that  is  right, 
or  at  least,  he  felt  that  was  right.  But 
I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Idaho  that 
we  have  had— I  would  not  even  call 
them  deals.  I  think  they  are  agree- 
ments that,  at  the  time  they  are  nego- 
tiated, appear  to  be  the  appropriate 
thing  to  do.  We  had  an  agreement,  I 
remember,  many  years  ago,  long 
before  I  came  to  this  body,  to  proceed 
in  a  partnership  program  on  a  super- 
sonic transport.  We  got  halfway  there 
and  decided  it  was  not  such  a  good 
deal. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  agreement  we 
had  was  merged  into  legislative  action 
last  fall  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  ne- 


gotiation. A  part  of  that  agreement 
was  that  the  administration  would 
submit  nominations  to  members  of  the 
Board.  There  were  four  vacancies  that 
needed  to  be  filled.  The  administration 
has  submitted  two  such  nominations. 
Our  committee  acted  on  those  nomina- 
tions. The  Senate  did  not  act  on  them 
before  adjournment  last  fall. 

There  were  recess  appointments 
made  during  December,  after  we  had 
adjourned,  but  those  Board  members 
did  not  vote  upon  the  substance  of 
projects  until  after  they  were  con- 
firmed. By  the  time  we  got  through 
acting  on  them  in  the  committee  and 
they  had  been  resubmitted  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on 
those  nominations,  those  nominations 
were  finally  cleared,  if  I  recall  correct- 
ly, in  May  of  this  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  and 
I  take  the  time  only  to  underscore  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  so  ancient  an 
agreement.  This  is  an  agreement  made 
last  fall,  ratified  by  the  Congress  last 
fall,  fleshed  out  by  the  confirmation 
of  two  Board  memljers  that  gave  them 
a  quorum  to  act  in  May  of  this  year, 
and  the  actions  they  have  taken  since 
May  of  this  year. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  understand  that  in  the  intervening 
period,  recess  appointments  were 
made,  which  allowed  the  Corporation 
to  act  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
that.  But  I  do  not  think  that  deters 
from  what  I  was  suggesting,  that  on 
numerous  occasions,  whether  the 
agreements  are  new  or  old.  other  new 
information,  new  decisions,  new  deter- 
minations come  along  to  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  change  directions. 

I  bring  up  the  SST  as  one  example, 
but  there  is  a  much  more  current  one. 
For  a  number  of  years,  we  included  in 
the  Armed  Forces  budget  money  to 
continue  with  the  development  of  the 
Divad  gun.  We  did  so  and  finally,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a 
very  smart  decision,  that  it  did  not 
work.  It  did  not  work  adequately  and 
we  ought  not  to  continue  to  spend 
money  on  it.  So  we  changed  our  mind. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Certainly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  FORD.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  going  to  stop 
looking  for  the  kind  of  weapon  that 
the  so-called  Divad  would  have  been? 
Have  they  quit  trying  to  research  and 
develop,  trying  to  find  new  weaponry 
that  would  fit  that  bill? 

Mr.  EVANS.  Of  course  not.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  having  abandoned  a 
bad  idea,  of  course  they  are  looking 
for  better  alternatives.  I  suggest  that 
is  precisely  what  we  sought  to  be 
doing  here,  abandoning  a  bad  idea. 
The  proposal  we  have  would  provide 


$500  million  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  move  ahead. 

What  we  need  to  do  in  my  view  is  to 
look  for  a  better  idea,  which  is  a  more 
balanced  energy/reseach  combination, 
and  I  think  perhaps  there  is  a  very 
good  analogy  to  what  the  Senator  has 
suggested— that  have  abandoned  a  bad 
idea,  you  do  look  for  a  better  and  more 
balanced  one. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  You  do  not  abolish  or 
disband  the  Defense  Department  be- 
cause of  a  weapon  that  they  decided 
would  not  work.  So  what  you  need  to 
do,  I  think,  is  not  disband  the  Synfuels 
Corporation  but  to  be  sure  that  they 
attempt  to  find  projects  that  will 
produce  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary. You  are  talking  about  $500  mil- 
lion, and  then  even  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  not  get  to  the  billions 
beyond  in  the  next  3  to  5  years.  The 
Senator  is  talking  about  small  expend- 
itures compared  to  what  he  is  talking 
about  in  savings.  The  savings  are  not 
immediate.  The  idea  is  to  try  to  find 
something  that  will  work  and  continue 
in  that  arena,  not  just  cut  the  head  off 
the  body  because  the  feet  hurt. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  question.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
do  in  this  amendment  honor  all  exist- 
ing commitments.  There  are  plent'y  of 
examples  out  there  that  will  be  hon- 
ored and  will  go  through.  They  may 
not  be  very  good  ones,  but  I  think  that 
honoring  the  existing  commitments  is 
an  appropriate  thing  to  do. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  abandon  the 
Defense  Department  when  we  cancel 
one  gun.  We  do  not  abolish  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  either.  I  think  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
is  a  Cabinet  office.  It  has  the  same  op- 
portunity to  sit  at  the  tabic  with  the 
President  as  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  It 
is  the  appropriate  place  for  the  vary- 
ing priorities  of  energy  research  to  be 
decided.  I  think  there  is  a  very  good 
analogy.  Of  course,  you  do  not  aban- 
don what  you  are  trying  to  do.  You  try 
to  do  it  better.  You  try  to  do  it  under 
the  umbrella  of  a  single  agency  that 
we  created  specifically  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  look  at  energy,  its  develop- 
ment, its  research  and  how  we  might 
produce  an  independent  energy 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  which  we  now  have  before 
us  will  not  only  adequately  but  amply 
provide  the  necessary  flexibility  and 
the  necessary  direction  to  lead  us  to 
an  independent  energy  future  before 
the  end  of  this  century. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 


Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  the  floor.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  .second? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Evans  amendment? 
Mr.  EVANS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  the  floor  so  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  may  be  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  shall  just  take  5  minutes 
of  the  Senate's  time.  There  are  certain 
basics  to  which  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
paying  attention.  No.  I.  my  belief  is 
that,  basically,  we  as  a  nation  do  not 
have  an  energy  policy  yet.  We  kind  of 
drift.  We  are  putting  little  pieces  to- 
gether, but  we  fundamentally,  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
desperately  dependent  on  energy  and 
dependent  on  energy  from  others,  do 
not  yet  have  an  energy  policy. 

Second,  we  have  to  have  research.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration is  the  vehicle  for  doing  that 
research.  If  you  were  to  take  a  look  at 
the  various  parts  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  compare  them  to  private 
corporations,  put  them  on  the  stock 
market,  in  the  area  of  education  we 
would  be  way  down;  you  would  not 
buy  that  stock  because  they  are  not 
spending  enough  money  on  research. 
In  fact,  as  you  go  through  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  we  spend  money,  you  would  not 
buy  stock  in  any  of  them  with  one  ex- 
ception. That  is  the  area  of  defense. 
We  do  a  lot  of  research  in  defense.  But 
we  do  not  do  anywhere  near  enough 
research  in  the  area  of  energy. 

Earlier  I  heard  one  of  our  colleagues 
say.  "Oh.  but  there  have  been  fail- 
ures."  Of  course  there  are  going  to  be 
failures.  That  is  part  of  research.  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  have  some  failures  in 
the  area  of  energy  research,  we  are 
not  going  anywhere.  Absolutely,  there 
has  to  be  research  and  there  has  to  be 
failures. 

One  other  thing  I  would  point  out 
Mr.  President.  People  say  with  the 
price  of  energy  where  it  is.  it  is  going 
to  take  so  many  years  to  pay  off,  and 
so  forth.  Just  as  certain  as  I  am  stand- 
ing here,  5  years  from  now  the  price  of 
oil  is  going  to  be  far,  far  higher  than  it 
is  right  now.  If  the  price  of  oil  was 
double  what  it  is  right  now,  we  would 
be  passing  this  amendment  without 
one  question.  It  would  be  breezing 
through  this  body.  That  price  of  oil  is 
going  to  be  going  up.  It  is  a  finite  com- 
modity, just  as  most  other  forms  of 
energy  are  finite  commodities.  We 
ought  to  be  moving  ahead. 

As  far  as  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration itself,  they  are  bringing  in  new 
people.  One  of  the  people  is  Tom 
Cochran,  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  a 


former  Member  of  the  House,  I  think 
a  commonsense  person  who  is  dedicat- 
ed to  doing  a  good  job.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  Synthetic^Fuels 
Corporation  is  an  insfrumient  that  can 
be  used  effectively. 

I  think  the  point  was  made  earlier 
by  my  colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  that  by  and  large  the  fail- 
ures pointed  out  are  really  not  failures 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation; 
they  are  failures  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Frankly,  I  do  not  fault  the 
failures.  We  have  to  be  willing  to  fail. 
Any  time  we  are  not  willing  to  try  new- 
things  and  fail  and  then  try  again,  we 
are  never  going  to  get  there.  Let  me 
tell  you,  we  did  not  find  polio  vaccine 
by  accident,  saying,  "Oh.  the  first  time 
they  tried  something  it  worked.  "  We 
do  not  find  any  significant  step  for- 
ward without  some  failure.  I  hope  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has  fail- 
ures, not  in  the  sense  that  I  want  fail- 
ures but  if  it  does  not  have  failures,  it 
is  not  researching,  it  is  not  doing  what 
it  ought  to  be  doing.  We  ought  to  be 
conducting  research  so  we  are  less  de- 
pendent on  the  Middle  East,  on  other 
nations,  and  less  dependent  on  our 
own  sources.  Where  are  we  going  to  be 
on  energy  20  years  from  now.  30  years 
from  now?  I  do  not  know.  But  those 
are  the  kinds  of  questions  we  ought  to 
be  asking  as  we  look  at  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.  I  think  we  ought  to 
continue  to  encourage  that  entity. 
Moves  that  take  us  away  from  re- 
search, take  us  away  from  that  long- 
range  picture,  do  not  serve  the  best 
purposes  of  this  Nation. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  and  Mr. 
NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee  and  the  able 
ranking  minority  member. 

I  happen  to  think  that  a  lot  of  the 
discussion  today  has  been  interesting 
but  has  missed  the  point.  I  would  be 
willing  to  bet  that  if  those  who  oppose 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  are 
successful  in  their  efforts  on  this  day 
or  others,  we  will  be  back  in  this 
Chamber  3  years  or  5  years  or  10  years 
from  now  trying  to  recreate  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  to  do  the  Na- 
tion's business.  It  will  be  harder  to  do 
it  then  if  we  disband  it  now  because 
budget  pressures  will  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  start  any  kind  of  new  effort. 
Those  who  have  pointed  out  that 
the  fault  lies  not  with  the  goal  but 
with  the  manisement,  or  with  some  of 
the  projects,  are  entirely  correct.  But 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  prob- 
lems does  not  mean  that  we  should 
give  in  to  frustration  and  anger  and 
abandon  a  national  effort  which  few 
dispute  is  going  to  be  needed  in  our 
near  future  and  distant  future.  To  do 


so  would  be  a  disservice,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  people  of  our  country. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  and  I  think 
most  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
that  when  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration was  created,  no  one  expected 
that  it  would  work  perfectly.  Nor  did 
Congress  believe  that  it  would  solve 
the  energy  crisis  overnight.  It  was  not 
the  idea  that  the  perfect  technology 
would  suddenly  appear  and  present 
itself  to  the  Nation.  It  was  going  to  be 
a  struggle,  and  an  expensive  one.  and 
it  was  clearly  going  to  be  a  long  battle. 
The  problem  was  that  Congress  un- 
derstood that  the  private  sector,  even 
in  relatively  better  times,  in  the  late 
1970's,  was  not  going  to  be  able  to 
secure  our  energy  future  by  itself. 
Even  those  of  us  who  do  not  necessari- 
ly approve  of  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram and  the  money  that  goes  into 
the  budget  every  year  have  underwrit- 
ten that  budget  because  we  under- 
stand that  in  this  country  and  in  this 
world  of  depleting  resources,  we  have 
to  do  everything  on  all  fronts  with  re- 
inject to  energy  in  order  to  guarantee 
ftur  future. 

Very  little  mail  comes  to  my  office 
speaking  urgently  with  respect  to  syn- 
thetic fuels  or  with  respect  to  energy 
in  general.  But  those  of  us  in  this  body 
are  expected  to  look  beyond  today's 
energy  picture  and  remember  that  our 
long-term  energy  situation  is  urgent, 
because  oil  and  gas  and  other  essential 
resources  are  depleting,  inevitably  and 
inexorably  depleting,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  also  all  around  the  world. 
So  if  we  expect  to  have  some  sort  of 
security,  not  just  on  a  national  securi- 
ty basis,  but  an  economic  security 
basis;  if  we  expect  to  have  some  kind 
of  continuity  and  a  strong  foundation 
in  en  economy  which  is  in  enough  dif- 
ficulty, we  have  to  prepare  for  the 
future,  and  the  time  to  prepare  for  the 
future  is  right  now. 

And  one  part  of  that  preparation  is 
called  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, and  its  work.  Mismanaged 
though  it  has  been  to  some  substantial 
degree,  it  is  an  effort  which  we  must 
continue,  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee  is 
trying  to  continue  through  his  com- 
promise, and  in  which  I  support  him. 
This  effort  must  be  successful. 

We  should  not  decide  this  question 
on  the  basis  of  whether  our  constitu- 
ents are  concerned  today.  We  should 
decide  it  with  an  eye  to  the  future:  so 
that  5,  10,  15.  or  25  years  from  now, 
there  will  be  a  flow  of  energy  from  a 
variety  of  sources— not  just  the  coal  I 
favor  from  Appalachia,  not  just  the 
nuclear  power  that  I  do  not  favor  from 
the  West  or  other  parts,  but  hydro- 
electric, and  the  variety  of  products 
that  Synthetic  Fuels  may  produce 
from  coal  and  from  oil  shale,  from  gas, 
from  methane,  and  from  other  sub- 
stances. 
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We  need  to  try  many  things.  Some 
will  come  together  and  be  successful 
experiments  that  move  this  country 
forward  in  terms  of  energy  independ- 
ence. We  need  that  effort.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  it  is  before  us. 

The  chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee has  presented  us  with  a  fine 
compromise.  There  are  amendments 
which  would  undermine  that.  I  think 
they  are  not  only  wrong,  but  danger- 
ous. I  believe  that  the  compromise  is 
right,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  Senator  Evans 
and  Senator  Metzenbaum.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  show  a  little  difference  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  compromise  which  has 
been  alluded  to  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  Senator  Johnston. 

The  compromise  says  let  us  rescind 
$500  million.  The  Senator  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong.  The  amendment  I 
am  cosponsoring  with  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum and  Senator  Evans  rescinds 
the  balance  of  funds. 

I  will  read  it  for  those  who  may  be 
listening  or  those  who  are  kind  of  con- 
fused. We  have  four  amendments 
floating  around  the  tree,  but  these  are 
substantially  different  amendments  in 
approach  to  the  difficulty  or  substan- 
tially different  amendments  in  ap- 
proaching the  synfuels  question. 

Senator  McClure  and  Senator  John- 
ston said  they  want  to  rescind  $500 
million.  The  amendment  which  Sena- 
tor Evans,  Senator  Metzenbaum.  Sena- 
tor Bradley,  and  I  and  others  are  sup- 
porting actually  restates  the  language 
that  is  in  the  House  appropriations 
bill  which  was  stricken  by  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee,  or  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

This  statement  says: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  item, 
all  funds  appropriated  to  the  energy  securi- 
ty reserve  are  hereby  rescinded. 

So  It  rescinds  all  the  rest  of  the 
funds.  The  figure  of  $7.9  billion  has 
been  used.  The  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee  might  bring  us  up 
to  date.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  ex- 
actly correct,  because  the  Synfuels 
Corporation  has  made  several  an- 
nouncements in  the  last  month  or  so 
of  new  projects  which  obligate,  in  one 
case,  several  hundred  million  dollars, 
and  smaller  amounts  in  other  cases. 
Basically,  it  would  rescind  the  remain- 
der of  the  funds. 

It  also  would  set-aside  $500  million 
going  into  the  Department  of  Energy. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  raise  that  question 
now. 

The  question  is,  are  we  going  to  re- 
scind the  amount  of  money  that  is  ob- 
ligated in  the  Synfuels  Corporation,  or 


are  we  going  to  rescind  $500  million 
out  of  maybe  $7.5  billion?  I  think  we 
should  rescind  the  balance. 

I  will  agree  with  those  on  the  other 
side  of  this  issue  who  say  we  are  not 
really  saving  much  on  outlays.  They 
are  correct.  We  do  not  save  much  on 
outlays  for  the  next  several  years.  Just 
because  you  have  a  major  rescission  of 
the  budget  authority  does  not  mean 
you  are  going  to  save  on  outlays.  Most 
of  these  projects  take  years.  Most  are 
set  up  with  price  guarantees,  and  the 
plant  has  to  be  built  and  producing, 
and  when  it  produces  is  when  the  Gov- 
ernment obligation  takes  effect.  In 
most  cases,  the  bulk  of  the  dollars  is 
for  1990  and  beyond. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  even  between  the  period  of  now 
and  1990.  the  period  of  the  so-called 
Gramm-Rudman  budget-balancing 
amendment,  which  I  think  everyone  is 
focusing  on.  the  budget  outlays  would 
be  reduced,  as  far  as  I  understand,  by 
about  $1  billion,  even  in  that  period  of 
time?  I  think  that  is  pretty  significant. 
It  is  part  of  the  old  Everett  Dirksen 
opinion:  a  dollar  here  and  a  dollar 
there. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  do  we  not  get  $1 
billion  even  in  that  period  of  time,  and 
a  lot  more  beyond? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  will  read  into  the  Record  a  state- 
ment that  came  from  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  dated  September  17. 
1985. 

It  says  that  if  this  amendment  were 
enacted,  we  would  save  $7.37  billion  in 
budget  authorizations.  I  am  going  to 
use  the  net  outlay  impact.  There  are 
some  savings  and  spending  on  both 
sides. 

Net  outlay  impact  for  the  year  1986 
is  $93  million,  which  is  not  too  smpll. 
In  1987,  it  is  $166  million;  in  1988,  $209 
million;  in  1989.  $219  million;  in  1990. 
$254  million. 

If  you  went  to  1991  and  beyond  you 
are  talking  about  $6  billion  or  $6.5  bil- 
lion savings  in  potential  outlays.  It  is 
hard  to  get.  and  the  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  this,  because  you  do  not 
really  know  what  the  market  price  of 
energy  is  going  to  be.  They  are  making 
price  guarantees  in  many  of  these 
cases  on  oil  $40  or  $50  or  $60  when, 
and  this  is  today,  and  they  also  put  es- 
calators on  them  and  so  those  price 
guarantees  escalate  regardless  of  what 
the  market  price  may  be  doing,  those 
escalators  may  be  escalating. 

We  do  not  know  if  in  1990  the  price 
of  oil  is  going  to  be  $25  or  going  to  be 
$35. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt his  presentation  at  all  but  I  do 


think  all  Members  should  be  cautious 
about  those  CBO  estimates  because 
they  are  preliminary  estimates  that 
are  now  several  months  old  and  some 
of  the  assumptions  upon  which  they 
were  based  have  already  changed.  As 
an  example,  it  was  assumed  the  Great 
Plains  was  going  to  go  ahead,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration project  there  would  be  pay- 
ments made  under  that. 

That  project  has  been  terminated. 
Those  expenditures  will  not  now  occur 
as  was  assumed  at  the  time  the  CBO 
baseline  estimates  were  made. 

There  are  several  other  issues  of  pre- 
cisely that  kind  which  I  lay  out  in 
detail  in  the  statement  that  I  will 
make. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
hope  Senators  will  understand  those 
estimates  are  based  upon  fallacious 
premises. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  comments.  He  is  exactly 
right. 

I  was  making  the  same  comment.  No 
one  knows  exactly  how  it  is  going  to 
be.  A  lot  of  it  is  like  dealing  with  the 
farm  bill.  It  is  hard  to  guesstimate  be- 
cause you  are  talking  about  the  differ- 
ence of  a  promised  price  and  that  price 
and  the  amount  of  cost  to  taxpayers 
and  the  difference  between  that  price 
and  what  the  market  price  is.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  market  price  is 
going  to  be  for  natural  gas  or  oil  or 
any  other  energy  resource  we  are 
taking  about.  So  it  is  hard  to  guessti- 
mate how  much  it  will  be. 

One  way  of  making  sure  taxpayers 
so  not  write  big  checks,  though,  is  to 
rescind  future  amounts  of  money  that 
synfuels  has  to  obligate. 

Quite  frankly,  the  corporation  has 
been  obligated  quite  a  bit  and  they  are 
in  the  process.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot 
more  projects  that  will  be  coming  out 
the  door  almost  on  a  monthly  basis.  So 
we  are  talking  about  really  obligating 
future  generations. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  have  a  budget 
problem  in  1990  or  1991.  Maybe  if 
Gramm-Rudman.  et  cetera,  is  right  on 
target  we  will  have  a  balanced  budget 
by  then,  but  even  at  that  we  are  going 
to  have  enormous  debt  that  we  should 
be  paying  back.  So  there  is  still  no  real 
justification,  in  my  opinion,  of  having 
the  taxpayers  coming  in  and  subsidiz- 
ing these  projects. 

I  am  for  synthetic  fuel  development, 
I  want  to  see  synthetic  fuel  develop- 
ment proceed  when  the  market  dic- 
tates it  is  ready.  I  think  when  we  have 
a  Federal  energy  corporation— and 
that  is  what  the  Synfuels  Corporation 
is,  you  have  a  group  of  people  making 
decisions,  albeit  by  congressional  man- 
date, the  law  says  that  they  have  to  do 
this— coming  up  and  saying.  "Yes.  we 
need  to  come  up  with  these  projects  to 
meet  these  goals  and  this  is  what  we 


are  going  to  do  to  try  and  do  it."  They 
must  by  necessity  make  commitments, 
make  price  guarantees,  many  of  which 
will  be  far  in  excess,  and  we  are  look- 
ing at  some  today.  We  are  looking  at 
some  today  that  are  2  or  3  times  the 
price  of  energy  today. 

Again  let  us  see  development  of 
these  projects  but  let  us  not  see  it  on 
the  backs  of  taxpayers. 

I  hope  we  will  pass  the  Metzenbaum- 
Evans-Nickles.  what-all.  amendment 
which  will  rescind  the  balance  of 
funds  that  are  now  in  the  Synfuels 
Corporation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  time  to  say  bye-bye.  adios.  sayonara. 
and  good  riddance  to  one  of  the  most 
wasteful,  unnecessary  and  ill-con- 
ceived Federal  programs  ever— the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

This  amendment  represents  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  congressional  budget-cut- 
ting resolve.  If  we  can't  eliminate  this 
program  now.  we  cant  eliminate  any 
program,  any  time. 

Created  in  1980  and  lavishly  sup- 
plied by  Congress  with  over  $17  billion 
of  the  taxpayers  money,  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation  was  supposed  to 
be  America's  answer  to  the  oil  crisis. 

According  to  its  supporters,  the  Cor- 
poration would  produce  the  equivalent 
of  500.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by 
1987.  and  2  million  barrels  by  1992— all 
this  at  the  supposedly  modest  price  of 
about  $40  per  barrel. 

But  what  happened?  The  Corpora- 
tions  economic  projections  collided 
with  reality.  Instead  of  continuing 
their  upward  climb,  oil  prices  tumbled 
in  the  face  of  increased  conservation. 

At  the  same  time,  estimates  of  syn- 
thetic fuel  costs  skyrocketed,  with  $60 
and  even  $90  per  barrel  prices  consid- 
ered likely. 

Thus  the  margin  between  oil's 
market  price  and  that  for  synthetic 
fuels  grew  even  larger.  Synthetic  fuels 
were  not  cost  competitive,  not  now  and 
not  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Oil  imports  dropped  from  45  percent 
in  1980  to  about  35  percent  today  with 
91  percent  of  oil  imports  coming  from 
non-Arab  nations  like  Mexico.  Canada, 
and  Venezuela.  Oil  producing  coun- 
tries now  fight  among  themselves  over 
market  share  and  there  is,  at  least 
temporarily,  an  oil  glut,  not  a  short- 
age. 

Yet  the  economic  success  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  depends  on 
high  oil  prices.  Without  them,  the 
Corporation  must  pay  out  huge  sums 
in  price  supports  and  faces  defaults  on 
its  loan  guarantees.  Even  worse,  once 
price  supports  stop  the  industry  col- 
lapses. 

Thus  despite  the  prospect  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  Federal  subsidies.  Exxon. 
Conoco.  Ashland.  Sohio.  Chevron. 
Amoco.  Tosco.  Westinghouse.  Mobil. 
W.R.  Grace,  and  other  major  corpora- 
tions canceled,  postponed  or  redirected 


Liieir  synthetic  fuels  aeveiopment 
plans.  They  saw  the  writing  on  the 
wall— why  didn't  we? 

But  while  industry  stopped  spending 
its  own  money,  the  SFC  committed 
over  $2.5  billion  of  ours  and  plans  to 
commit  over  $7.6  billion  more  in  the 
next  2  years  if  we  don't  stop  them 
now.  Just  this  week  the  Corporation 
gave  Union  Oil  another  $500  million  to 
bail  out  its  shale  program. 

Mr.  President,  by  all  accounts  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  is  a  total 
failure,  but  no  one  told  its  employees. 
The  Corporation  had  190  employees 
on  the  payroll  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Of  these,  69  are  paid  $50,000  or 
more  per  year,  and  18  more  than 
$70,000. 

While  the  Corporation  was  notably 
slow  in  parcelling  out  funds  to  indus- 
try they  were  quick  off  the  mark  in 
giving  themselves  every  perquisite  of 
office  known  to  man. 

And  what  were  the  lucky  projects 
which  received  the  Corporation's 
bounty.  Listen  to  the  story  of  losers. 

The  Colony  Oil  shale  project  re- 
ceived $1.2  billion  in  loan  guarantees. 
The  Corporation  touted  it  as  the  No.  1 
oil  shale  project  in  the  United  States. 
What  happened?  Costs  doubled  and 
the  project  collap.sed. 

The  Union  Oil  shale  project  in  Colo- 
rado received  $400  million  in  price 
guarantees  but  its  plan  never  worked 
for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 
Did  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
give  up  on  it.  No  way. 

Instead,  the  Corporation  gave  it  an- 
other cash  infusion  of  $500  million  on 
Wednesday.  This  new  combination  of 
loan  and  price  guarantees  insures 
Union  Oil  a  price  of  $67.87  per  barrel, 
far  above  the  $25  per  barrel  market 
price,  and  risks  $327  million  in  loan 
guarantees  should  the  project  default, 
as  is  likely. 

The  history  of  the  Corporation  is  lit- 
tered with  projects  that  were  with- 
drawn, inadequately  funded  or  just 
plain  didn't  work.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  these  projects  got  Corpora- 
tion letters  of  intent,  the  first  step  in 
the  approval  process. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  stop  the  Cor- 
poration now,  before  it  commits  all  its 
funds  on  more  uneconomic,  technical- 
ly questionable,  and  environmentally 
damaging  projects. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  desire  to  see 
my  colleagues  support  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  amendment  which 
would  rescind  the  remaining  funds  for 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
Many  of  us  have  watched  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Corporation  over  the 
past  few  years  with  increasing  dismay 
and  disgust.  We  have  witnessed  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  Corporation  and  the 
apparent  contempt  which  many 
within  the  Corporation  seem  to  exhib- 
it for  the  concerns  expressed  with  in- 


creasing intensity  by  some  of  us  in  the 
Congress. 

I  personally  deplore  the  recent  at- 
tempts by  the  Synfuels  Corporation  to 
totally  ignore  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government.  I  am  amazed  by 
their  frenzied  actions  to  make  a  gigan- 
tic raid  on  the  Treasury  before  pend- 
ing legislation  can  be  enacted  ;  o  put  a 
curb  on  their  greedy  tactics.  The  plain 
fact  remains  that  the  program  has 
been  s  total  and  complete  failure  and 
a  growing  embarrassment.  I  feel  that 
it  is  time  for  those  of  us  in  the  Senate 
to  reexamine  the  entire  question  of 
how  best  we  can  ensure  that  America 
will  have  an  adequate  supply  of  af- 
fordable energy  resources  for  the 
future.  However,  while  we  are  taking  a 
new  look  at  our  needi;  in  this  regard.  I 
think  it  would  be  highly  improper  to 
allow  another  $7.5  billion  to  be  poured 
down  the  drain. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  recission  of 
funds  in  the  Synfuels  F»rogram  as  it  is 
presently  structured  and  administered. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  need  to  develop  synthetic  fuel 
sources.  There  is  a  demonstrable  need 
to  prove  reliable,  affordable  technol- 
ogies for  this  purpose.  But  the  present 
situation  we  have  with  the  Corpora- 
tion blindly  plunging  ahead  at  a 
breakneck  pace  with  questionable 
project  approvals  and  commitments 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
our  country  has  been  greatly  injured, 
in  my  opinion,  by  an  off-again/on- 
again  energy  policy,  which  in  the  last 
10  years  has  seen  three  basic  reversals 
of  direction  regarding  the  synthetic 
fuels  industry  and  which  appears  to 
me  is  about  to  result  in  another  basic 
reversal.    *' 

It  is  a  policy  which  was  first  charac- 
terized by  neglect,  and  I  do  not  mean 
benign  neglect.  I  mean  just  plain  ne- 
glect, by  a  Federal  Government  that 
did  not  think  it  was  important  that  we 
develop  oil  for  shale  and  coal  gasifica- 
tion, and  so  on.  This  policy  denied 
those  of  us  who  sought  some  level  of 
interest  and  some  degree  of  Federal 
support  for  synthetic  fuel  develop- 
ment any  attention  at  all  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Then  came  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
and  suddenly  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  commitment  the  Congress 
was  willing  to  make  and  it  became 
fashionable  to  support  an  $88  billion 
program  and  the  creation  of  another 
major  Federal  bureaucracy.  As  a 
result.  Congress  went  ahead  and  cre- 
ated the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
with  an  initial  $17.5  billion  appropria- 
tion of  budget  authority  in  1980. 

It  is  a  secret  to  no  one  that  I  strong- 
ly opposed  creating  the  Corporation, 
believing  and  still  believing,  that  we 
could  have  used  existing  legislative  au- 
thority under  the  Defense  Production 
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Act  and  did  not  need  a  new  Federal 
agency. 

But  all  that  is  water  under  the 
bridge.  Here  is  where  we  are  today. 
There  are  four  projects  with  which 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  has 
signed  contracts.  These  four  projects 
represent  a  commitment  of  $4  billion 
of  the  total  authorize  for  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation.  There  are  sever- 
al other  projects  for  which  the  Corpo- 
ration has  signed  letters  of  intent. 

Nonetheless,  last  year  the  pendulum 
began  swinging  back  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  gas  lines  are  gone,  the 
oil  embargo  is  off,  synthetic  fuels  de- 
velopment is  not  fashionable  at  the 
moment,  and  the  House  suggests  that 
we  flick  the  switch  off  again  on  Feder- 
al energy  policy  including  synthetic 
fuels.  Needless  to  say,  I  think  that  this 
is  a  mistake. 

EQUITY 

Because  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
of  1980.  the  Federal  Government  has 
encouraged  expenditures  of  a  great 
deal  of  money,  time,  and  talent  by  the 
companies  involved  and  the  host  of 
communities  in  preparation  for  such 
projects. 

The  companies  have  spent  millions 
in  private  capital  to  bring  the  projects 
to  a  state  of  readiness  and  the  commu- 
nities have  spent  large  sums  of  public 
money  to  prepare  schools,  roads, 
sewer,  and  water  systems  to  meet  the 
requirements  identified  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  necessary  for  the  na- 
tional security  and  energy  independ- 
ence. So  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong 
equity  consideration  against  changing 
the  rules  in  mid-stream. 

As  an  example  of  the  impact  on  com- 
munities, I  would  like  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  mayor  of  Rifle,  CO,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

Last  year  we  all  agreed  not  to 
change  those  rules  in  mid-stream. 
After  long  and  heated  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  we  reached  an  agreement  in 
October  to  rescind  $5,375  billion  in  the 
continuing  resolution  (Public  Law  98- 
473).  leaving  a  net  total  of  $7,375  bil- 
lion available  to  the  Corporation  and 
taking  into  consideration  commit- 
ments and  outstanding  letters  of 
intent  issued  by  the  Corporation.  Sub- 
sequent administrative  costs  of  about 
$14  million  have  reduced  the  funds 
available  in  the  Energy  Security  Re- 
serve to  about  $7,875  billion. 

In  spite  of  that  hard  fought  agree- 
ment, the  House  of  Representatives 
again  is  seeking  abolition  of  the  Cor- 
poration—proposing a  recission  of  all 
but  $500  million  to  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  cover  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  commercial  synthetic 
fuels  development. 

Deficits 

Opponents  to  the  Corporation  argue 
that: 


In  1980,  few  rould  predict  what  now  seems 
to  be  years  of  $200  billion-plus  deficits.  Fed- 
eral spending  is  being  cut  back  in  areas  that 
for  decades  had  been  viewed  as  immune  to 
budget  reductions.  When  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  elderly,  the  unemployed,  and 
those  in  need  of  government  health  care  are 
cut,  and  programs  for  food  stamps,  school 
lunches,  and  student  loans  are  eliminated, 
continued  corporate  subsidies  must  also  be 
reduced. 

It  wouldn't  have  taken  someone  in 
the  habit  of  crystal  gazing  to  figure 
out  even  in  1980  that  we  were  headed 
for  serious  economic  trouble,  but  that 
is  a  topic  for  another  debate.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  cutting  the  Cor- 
poration as  the  House  proposes  will  do 
little  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Much  of 
the  Corporation's  remaining  $7.9  bil- 
lion is  in  the  form  of  loan  and  price 
guarantees  which  may  never  be 
needed  and  whatever  will  be  spent  will 
be  paid  out  over  many  years.  More- 
over, the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  found  that  H.R.  935.  with  its  new 
DOE  Synfuels  Program,  would  save 
just  $332  million  over  the  next  5  years. 
But  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  in- 
dicated, these  are  overestimated. 

Moreover,  the  Corporation  has  sig- 
nificantly revised  many  of  the  projects 
with  letters  of  intent  and  greatly  re- 
duced the  Corporation's  potential 
outlay  of  money.  For  example  Colora- 
do's two  oil  shale  projects  under  the 
letters  of  intent  would  have  obligated 
about  $4.89  billion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's remaining  $7.9  billion. 

In  August  the  Corporation  an- 
nounced a  proposed  contract  for 
Union  Phase  II  which  woulo  combine 
it  with  Union  Phase  I,  with  total  SFC 
support  at  $900  million,  leaving  $1.8 
billion  unobligated.  That  contract  has 
subsequently  been  signed. 

The  latest  proposal  before  the  Cor- 
poration on  the  Cathedral  Bluff's 
project  would  call  for  a  joint  venture 
with  the  Corporation  providing  $360 
million  and  Occidental  Oil  Shale,  Inc., 
providing  $240  million,  which  would 
leave  an  additional  $1.83  billion  unob- 
ligated. 

CORPORATION  HAS  ONLY  3  OPERATING  PROJECTS 

I  find  it  particularly  ironic  that  the 
opponents  to  the  Corporation  use  as  a 
major  argument  for  abolishing  it  the 
fact  that  in  the  5  years  it  has  been  in 
existence,  it  has  produced  only  two  op- 
perating  projects.  (Great  Plains/North 
Dakota  and  Coolwater/California), 
but  Great  Plains,  2  DOE  project,  not 
SFC.  is  now  in  default. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Corporation  has 
had  serious  problems  getting  the  show 
on  the  road— with  an  operation  that 
size  it  was  to  be  expected,  as  well  as 
the  scandals  that  accompanied  it. 
Nonetheless,  much  of  the  problem  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Government's 
wishy-washy  policy,  while  Congress 
was  left  battling  out  the  agreement 
last  year  that  would  continue  the  pro- 
gram, the  Corporation  was  left  with- 


out a  quorum  of  board  members  to  do 
any  substantive  work. 

The  Corporation  now  is  getting  its 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  a  good  exam- 
ple of  that  is  the  execution  of  two  con- 
tracts to  support  projects  which  have 
been  before  the  board  for  a  number  of 
years— Union  Phase  II  near  Para- 
chute, CO,  and  Forest  Hill  heavy  oil 
project  in  Wood  County,  TX. 

U.S.  rOREICN  DEPENDENCY 

We  may  no  longer  have  the  gas  lines 
or  an  oil  embargo,  but  the  United 
States  is  still  heavily  dependent  on 
foreign  oil.  Today  imports  account  for 
about  30  percent  of  our  energy  use. 
According  to  former  Secretary  of 
Energy  Hodel,  domestic  production 
will  decline  by  about  2  percent  annual- 
ly through  the  remainder  of  the  20th 
century.  Should  this  forecast  be  cor- 
rect, we  will  face  a  50-percent  depend- 
ency on  foreign  imports  by  1995.  At 
the  same  time,  DOE's  midrange  esti- 
mates indicate  a  price  of  about  $74  per 
barrel  of  oil  by  that  time.  I  will  nearly 
take  that  time  to  get  synthetic  fuels 
into  commercial  production  to  help  in- 
sulate us  from  the  national  security 
ramifications  of  such  a  dependency  on 
foreign  energy. 

I  therefore  support  Senator 
McClure's  motion  to  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

City  or  Rifle, 
Rijle.  CO,  October  11.  1985. 
Hon.  William  Armstrong, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Armstrong:  As  the  Mayor 
of  Rifle.  I  am  beginning  my  ninth  year  of 
service  to  the  citizens  of  Rifle  but  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  first  on  the  Council.  I  found 
a  need  to  begin  the  ground  work  on  ena- 
bling legislation  to  control  and  regulate  de- 
velopment and  annexation.  Prom  that  time 
forward,  and  during  my  terms  In  the 
Mayor's  office,  we  were  encouraged  by  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  to  expect 
and  plan  for  an  Influx  of  oil  shale  workers. 
We  were  advised  from  all  sides  to  put  water 
treatment  facilities  on  line  to  accommodate 
10.000-15.000  people.  We  were  informed 
that  we  also  needed  to  similarly  increase  our 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  We  were  ap- 
prised from  time  to  time  of  the  schedule 
that  would  be  established  for  the  construc- 
tion period,  and  then  later  the  workers  who 
would  handle  the  operations. 

This  apprlsal  covered  the  expected  work 
force  in  each  case  and  also  indicated  what 
part  of  the  the  work  force  would  be  expect- 
ed to  establish  residence  in  Rifle.  We  were 
also  given  the  formula  that  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  worker  coming  to  our  City 
which  told  us  how  many  service  people  we 
should  also  plan  to  accommodate.  As  the  or- 
dinances were  amended  to  cover  rules  and 
regulations  we  were  also  advised  to  enact  a 
comprehensive  plan.  This  was  done  in  con- 
junction with  annexation  ordinances  and 
annexation  agreements.  Annexation  and  de- 
velopment occurred  in  such  regularity  that 
special  meetings  became  as  natural  as  regu- 
lar meetings.  Planning  departments,  plan- 
ning commissions,  city  administration  offi- 
cials, and  city  council  people  worked  long 


hours  to  finalize  plats  and  agreements  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  building  of  in- 
frastructure for  the  workers  we  were  told 
were  coming. 

Environmental  and  socio-economic  studies 
continued  to  impress  us  with  the  necessities 
to  make  preparations  for  the  impact  of 
workers  employed  by  Exxon.  Union  Oil,  Ca- 
thedral Bluffs,  Rio  Blanco  Oil  Shale,  Multi- 
Minerals  and  their  construction  contractors. 

This  was  done.  Annexation  of  Highlands 
East,  Mesa  View.  Rimrock.  Palomino  Park. 
Deerfield.  and  many  others  more  than  dou- 
bled the  land  area  of  Rifle.  While  we  were 
prepared  for  10.000-15.000.  our  top  popula- 
tion just  exceeded  6.000. 

Expenses  incurred  as  a  result  of  expansion 
for  oil  shale  development  has  left  Rifle 
without  the  kind  of  tax  base  that  could 
overcome  these  expenses.  For  example, 
streets  that  were  deteriorating  at  the  height 
of  the  oil  shale  expansion  could  not  be  re- 
paired and  resurfaced  because  of  the  time 
lag  between  the  growth  and  the  increased 
lax  base  that  would  furnish  us  the  addition- 
al operation  and  maintenance  money. 

Other  expenses  such  as  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  pipeline  across  the  Colorado 
River  and  an  upgrade  of  our  Beaver  Creek 
Water  facilities  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  a  considerable  increase  in  taxes. 

The  above  necessary  improvements  are. 
without  question,  required  as  a  result  of  oil 
shale  impact.  The  need  is  specifically  this: 
that  fire  power  needs  to  be  increased  in  a 
wide  area  south  of  the  river.  These  motels, 
apartments,  and  office  facilities  were  an- 
nexed and  developed  purely  in  an  effort  by 
our  City  to  provide  the  facilities  necessary 
to  oil  shale  worker  accommodations.  Should 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  Congress 
decide  that  all  of  this  effort  and  accommo- 
dation was  an  exercise  in  futility,  then  it 
will  be  at  great  expense  to  the  Rifle  taxpay- 
ers. For  they  and  they  alone,  after  innumer- 
able public  meetings  agreed  that  the  effort 
should  be  put  forth  and  that  they  would 
open  their  town  to  these  workers  who  in 
turn  would  help  solve  the  oil  crises  develop- 
ing in  the  Middle  East.  The  City  of  Rifle 
was  praised  and  epitomized  for  what  was  de- 
scribed as  our  admirable  contribution  to  our 
Country's  common  good.  But  that  was  in 
the  past.  If  the  Letters  of  Intent  to  the 
Union  Oil  Company  operation  and  to  the 
Cathedral  Bluffs  operation  are  not  honored, 
it  will  be  a  detrimental  action  to  both  the 
oil  shale  system  development  plan  and  to 
the  infrastructure  now  in  existence  in  the 
City  of  Rifle. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  importance  of 
previous  oil  shale  development  effort  and 
the  private  investment  of  more  than  one  bil- 
lion dollars  and  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars investment  by  the  entities  in  the  area 
including  the  City  of  Rifle.  Such  invest- 
ments in  an  all  out  effort,  to  solve  America's 
oil  import  problems  cannot  be  ignored. 
Please  exert  all  possible  effort  to  see  that 
the  Letters  of  Intent  are  honored. 
Sincerely. 

George  E.  Mitchell. 
MayoT.  City  of  Rifle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  whether  to 
continue  an  energy  program  which  is 
focused  on  the  Nation's  long-term 
energy  security.  How  soon  we  forget, 
Mr.  President.  Only  5  years  have 
passed  since  the  Iranian  revolution 
dramatically  underscored  the  conse- 
quences of  America's  reliance  on  im- 
ported   oil.    The    long    gasoline   lines 


which  formed  at  service  stations 
across  the  Nation  brought  the  lesson 
of  energy  vulnerability  home  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Just  as  the  OPEC 
oil  embargo  of  1973  had  focused  public 
attention  on  the  vulnerability  of 
America's  imported  oil  supplies— and 
the  economic  corisequences  of  that  de- 
pendence—so the  Iranian  revolution 
reminded  us  once  again  of  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  Nation's  energy  insecu- 
rity. 

In  response,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Energy  Security  Act,  an  ambitious 
package  of  initiatives  to  facilitate  the 
commercial  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  resources,  including  syn- 
thetic fuels.  Congress  recognized  that 
alternatives  to  imported  oil  had  to  be 
developed  to  ensure  national  security. 
It  was  recognized  that  efforts  to  devel- 
op new  and  advanced  energy  technol- 
ogies would  have  to  begin  in  the  1980's 
if  those  technologies  were  to  be  ready 
for  commercial  application  in  the 
1990's  and  beyond. 

However,  the  scenes  of  gasoline  lines 
on  the  evening  news,  which  were  sym- 
bolic of  those  tumultuous  days  at  the 
end  of  the  last  decade,  have  faded  into 
distant  memory.  The  sense  of  urgency 
experienced  5  years  ago  about  the  Na- 
tion's energy  situation  has  been  dissi- 
pated. Complacency  dominates  the 
views  of  many  policymakers  today. 
The  conventional  wisdom  these  days 
celebrates  the  oil  glut,  falling  oil 
prices,  and  the  current  conflicts  and 
disarray  in  OPEC.  It  is  indeed  tempt- 
ing to  construct  a  dry-roof  theory  of 
energy  from  these  facts.  That  is.  some 
might  find  it  tempting  to  conclude 
that  the  energy  crisis  is  over,  and  that 
the  Nation  no  longer  needs  the  energy 
policy  initiatives  undertaken  in  the 
last  decade.  The  Nation's  energy  roof 
is  dry,  so  we  do  not  need  to  worry. 

We  should  not  allow  the  relative  se- 
renity of  the  current  oil  supply  situa- 
tion to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  basic 
long-term  energy  situation  has  not 
changed  for  the  United  States  or  its 
allies.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
United  States  still  depends  upon  oil 
imports  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
oil  we  use.  It  may  be  tempting  to  find 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  Nation  is 
less  dependent  upon  OPEC  oil  than  in 
1980.  But  let  us  be  aware  that  OPEC 
still  accounts  for  one-third  of  our  oil 
imports. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  situation  of  our  allies, 
many  of  whom  are  very  dependent  on 
OPEC  oil.  For  example,  in  1984,  OPEC 
oil  imports  account  for  72  percent  of 
oil  consumption  in  Japan:  36  percent 
of  West  Germany's  oil  consumption: 
and  72  percent  of  Italy's  oil  consump- 
tion. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  believe  that 
excess  world  oil  productive  capacity  is 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  any  disrup- 
tion in  supply  from,  say,  the  Iran-Iraq 
war.    However,   we   should   be   aware 


that  most  of  the  world's  excess  capac- 
ity is  in  the  OPEC  nations  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Excess  productive  capacity 
in  non-Persian  Gulf  OPEC  nations  is 
about  3.2  million  barrels  per  day.  Of 
this,  more  than  one-third  is  in  Libya. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  be  aware 
that  the  security  of  world  oil  supplies 
can  be  affected  by  the  continuing  po- 
litical instability  in  the  Middle  East. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  bitter  fighting  of 
the  Iran-Iraq  war,  which  is  now  grind- 
ing into  its  fifth  year,  and  may  be  en- 
tering a  new  and  more  deadly  phase. 
Over  the  past  several  weeks  Iraq  has 
launched  numerous  air  attacks  against 
the  Iranian  oil  terminal  at  Kharg 
Island,  and,  according  to  press  ac- 
counts, has  caused  heavy  damage  to 
the  oil-loading  facilities.  According  to 
press  accounts.  Iranian  oil  exports 
from  Kharg  Island  have,  in  effect, 
been  halted  because  of  the  damage.  In 
the  past,  Iran  has  threatened  to  close 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  and  to  retaliate 
against  Iraq's  allies  iii  the  Persian 
Gulf,  such  as  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  if  Iran's  oil  exports  are  halted. 
About  5  million  barrels  per  day, 
almost  15  percent  of  the  free  world's 
oil  supply,  currently  flows  through  the 
Straits  of  Hormtiz.  If  Iran  successfully 
carries  out  its  threat  to  close  the 
straits,  the  3.2  million  barrels  of  excess 
productive  capacity  outside  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  supplies. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  predictions,  especially 
about  the  future.  Indeed,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  world  oil  situation  5 
or  6  years  ago  relative  to  the  current 
situation  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
forecasting  and  predicting  events  af- 
fecting world  oil  markets.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  a  policy  course  based  on 
long-term  considerations  by  short- 
term  inbalances  in  oil  supply  and 
demand  which  work  to  the  advantage 
of  oil  consuming  nations. 

We  should  recognize  the  unsettling 
long-term  policy  implications  of  the 
unforgiving  realities  of  geophysics 
which  have  determined  the  inequita- 
ble distribution  of  petroleum  re- 
sources, largely  in  favor  of  the  Middle 
East.  Thus,  as  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  pointed  out  in  a  recent  report, 
•the  Middle  East  increasingly  will  mo- 
nopolize world  petroleum  supplies."  In 
the  face  of  that  reality,  combined  with 
the  political  instability  of  the  region.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  be  san- 
guine about  the  security  of  oil  supplies 
in  the  future.  We  should  heed  the 
warning  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
in  its  recent  review  of  world  petroleum 
resources: 

We  have  but  a  few  decades  to  enjoy  the 
convenience  of  crude  oil  as  our  major 
energy  fuel.  And.  while  it  is  found  in  great 
supply  today,  there  is  every  indication  that 
it  will  become  ever  more  difficult  to  obtain 
in  years  to  come:  there  is  also  very  good 
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reason  to  believe  that  owing  to  its  narrow 
distribution,  we  can  anticipate  many  irregu- 
larities in  its  availability  during  those  last 
decades  of  oil  prominence.  Such  a  stated  re- 
ality may  accrue  to  our  benefit  in  that  early 
warnings  may  coax  us  into  preparing  for  the 
longer  term  future  instead  of  just  waiting 
for  a  surprise  in  blissful  ignorance. 

Congress  recognized  this  reality 
when  it  established  the  SFC  in  1980. 
Accordingly,  the  mission  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  is  to  facili- 
tate the  commercialization  of  technol- 
ogies capable  of  producing  substitutes 
for  imported  oil  from  domestic  re- 
sources. The  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
gamble  on  the  future  security  of  our 
oil  supplies.  We  must  develop  technol- 
ogies which  can  provide  a  basis  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  fuels  from 
abundant  domestic  resources,  such  as 
coal  and  oil  shale.  In  other  words,  the 
development  of  synthetic  fuels  tech- 
nology is  an  insurance  policy  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  critics  of  the  SFC  who  argue  that 
synthetic  fuels  technologies  are  uneco- 
nomic entirely  miss  the  point  of  estab- 
lishing the  Corporation.  The  SFC  was 
established  because  such  technologies 
are  not  economic  in  todays  market- 
place. The  point  is  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  making  such  technol- 
ogies economic  in  tomorrow's  energy 
market.  To  hold  current  market  condi- 
tions as  the  standard  against  which  to 
measure  the  economic  viability  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  technology  is  totally  inap- 
propriate. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  that  those  who  argue  that  the 
technologies  being  supported  by  the 
SFC  will  not  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  domestic  energy  supplies  are 
raising  a  red  herring.  If  one  were  to 
apply  that  logic  to  public  investments 
in  other  alternative  energy  technol- 
ogies, such  as  solar  energy,  we  might 
never  invest  in  any  such  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  succumb  to  the  temp- 
tation to  take  a  short-sighted  view  in 
considering  the  fate  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  today. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  my  colleagues 
have  offered  to  re.scind  funds  for  the 
Synfuels  Corporation.  When  Congress 
established  the  Corporation  in  1980, 
oil  prices  were  projected  to  reach  $75 
to  $125  per  barrel  by  1990.  Since  oil 
prices  peaked  in  1981,  the  world 
energy  outlook  has  improved  substan- 
tially—oil prices  are  now  over  30-per- 
cent below  their  1980  levels  in  nominal 
terms.  As  a  result  of  these  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  energy  marketplace, 
virtually  no  large-.scale  synthetic 
projects  are  likely  to  become  economi- 
cal in  the  foreseeable  future.  Thus, 
the  development  of  commercial  syn- 
thetic fuels  industry  at  a  pace  envi- 
sioned by  the  Congress  in  1980  would 
require  huge  expenditures  of  Federal 


tax  dollars  that  would  not  be  offset  by 
any  economic  benefits. 

I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  to  continue 
to  subsidize  the  commercialization  of  a 
technology  that  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed to  be  too  costly,  unreliable,  and  en- 
vironmentally unsound.  With  the 
enormous  Federal  deficits  threatening 
the  prospects  for  a  sustained  economic 
recovery,  it  would  be  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible to  allow  any  Federal  agency  to 
spend  $7.9  billion  on  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  acted 
to  reduce  spending  by  cutting  the 
funds  for  the  Synfuels  Corporation.  It 
is  time  for  the  Senate  to  follow  suit.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Evans 
and  Metzenbaum  to  rescind  funding 
for  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  faced  with  a  $212  billion  defi- 
cit, the  SFC  is  an  expenditure  we  can 
no  longer  afford.  The  Synfuels  Pro- 
gram was  created  in  1980  to  encourage 
and  help  finance  development  of  fuels 
from  such  resources  as  oil  shale  and 
coal.  A  successful  Synfuels  Program 
could  reduce  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil.  FYom  the  beginning,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  plagued  with  serious 
mismanagement  problems.  The  Corpo- 
ration has  had  trouble  finding  com- 
mercially viable  projects  to  under- 
write, especially  after  falling  oil  prices 
caused  many  corporations  to  drop 
their  synfuels  projects. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this 
misbegotten  Synfuels  Program  can  be 
found  in  Beulah,  ND.  This  coal  gasifi- 
cation plant,  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  commercial  viability  of  synthetic 
fuels  manufacturing,  has  fallen  far 
short  of  its  production  goals  of  20.000 
barrels  daily.  And,  it  is  producing  syn- 
thetic fuel  at  more  than  twice  the 
market  price  of  natural  gas.  The 
Union  Oil  project  in  Colorado,  an 
effort  to  produce  diesel  and  jet  fuel 
out  of  shale  oil,  has  produced  only  a 
trickle  of  fuel.  The  other  major  SFC 
project,  the  Cool  Water— coal  to  elec- 
tricity—Program in  California  contin- 
ues to  receive  funds  even  though  it 
was  close  to  succeeding  without  Feder- 
al help. 

Last  year.  Congress  rescinded  $5.4 
billion  in  Federal  funds  and  required 
comprehensive  reforms.  The  Synfuels 
Program  is  still  troubled,  however.  For 
example,  the  Corporation  is  suspected 
of  violating  a  law  forbidding  Federal 
agencies  to  use  tax  money  to  lobby 
Congress.  In  addition,  the  Corporation 
continues  to  exercise  poor  judgment  in 
granting  awards.  SFC  continues  to 
place  a  priority  on  rapid,  large-scale 
commercialization  rather  than  needed 
research  and  development.  The  result: 
Billions  of  taxpayers  dollars  are 
wasted  on  technologies  which  are  both 


economically  and  environmentally  un- 
sound. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act 
promptly  on  this  issue  as  the  SFC  is  in 
the  process  of  negotiating  commit- 
ments on  as  many  as  six  commercial 
scale  synthetic  fuels  projects.  If  these 
awards  are  finalized,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  be  committed  to 
projects  valued  at  $3.86  billion, 
making  the  abolishment  of  the  SFC 
virtually  impossible. 

Congress  now  has  both  the  opportu- 
nity and  responsibility  to  reevaluate 
the  Synfuels  Program.  The  SFC  has 
fallen  far  short  of  our  expectations. 
Despite  its  meager  record.  SFC  has 
spent  almost  $53  million  in  salaries 
and  administrative  costs  over  its  5 
years  of  existence.  Sound  energy  and 
fiscal  policy  dictate  that  we  fashion  a 
more  responsible,  effective,  and  eco- 
nomical Synthetic  Fuels  Program. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  voted  to  provide  $500  million 
over  the  next  3  years  to  establish  a  re- 
sponsible and  accountable  Synfuels 
Program  within  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Thus,  we  will  remain  commit- 
ted to  the  development  of  snythetic 
fuels  technologies.  At  the  same  time, 
considerable  savings  would  result:  $468 
million  during  fiscal  years  1986-88. 
$473  million  during  fiscal  years  1989- 
90.  and  $5.4  billion  for  the  years 
beyond  1990. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  effort  to  rescind  fund- 
ing for  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion by  retaining  the  House  language 
on  SFC  in  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum.  The  amendment 
would  rescind  funding  for  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  established 
the  SFC  in  the  wake  of  successive  em- 
bargoes as  a  means  of  quickly  provid- 
ing domestic  sources  of  energy.  In 
1980.  when  the  SFC  was  established, 
the  price  of  oil  was  expected  to  soar. 
Forecasting  predicted  major  shortfalls 
in  oil  and  gas  supplies.  Congress  react- 
ed by  creating  a  super  agency  that  was 
to  subsidize  commercialization  of  syn- 
thetic fuels.  This  super  agency  was  ex- 
empted from  congressional  oversight, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  in  an  attempt 
to  speed  the  development  of  commer- 
cial synfuels.  These  were  unusual  ex- 
emptions granted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
deep  concern  over  our  energy  future. 

The  energy  picture  that  drove  Con- 
gress to  establish  the  SFC  has 
changed  significantly.  Oil  prices  have 
fallen,  and  are  expected  to  remain  at 
these  lower  prices.  The  atmosphere  of 
near  panic  that  existed  in  1980  has  re- 
ceded. We  now  have  an  important  op- 


portunity to  consider  our  overall 
energy  policy  and  the  viability  of  the 
SFC.  Additionally,  we  must  consider 
the  expense  of  the  SFC.  and  its  track 
record,  before  continuing  to  spend  in- 
creasingly scarce  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  funding  for  the  SFC 
was  eliminated  by  a  3-to-2  margin  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  July. 
The  rescission  made  by  the  House  was 
driven  by  technical  problems  in 
funded  projects,  by  mismanagement 
and  politization  of  the  Corporation, 
and  by  budgetary  concerns.  The  rescis- 
sion would  return  $7.4  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  transfer  $500  million 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  a  re- 
search program  on  synfuels. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  spend  our 
Federal  dollars  for  alternative  energy 
sources  effectively.  I  have  supported 
funding  for  energy  conservation,  solar 
and  other  alternative  energy  sources, 
clean  coal  technologies,  and  fuel  cells 
research.  I  am  ready  to  support  a 
modest  synfuels  research  program. 
However,  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
say  no  to  the  high  costs  and  doubtful 
merit  of  continued  subsidization  of 
commercial  synfuels  projects. 

There  are  enormous  gaps  between 
the  market  price  of  oil  and  gas  and  the 
subsidized  prices  for  the  projects.  The 
Corporation  has  guaranteed  subsidies 
of  $67  per  barrel  of  oil  and  is  purport- 
edly considering  subsidies  of  $150  per 
barrel.  In  stark  comparison,  the 
market  price  of  oil  is  approximately 
$27  per  barrel.  While  it  is  important  to 
fund  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources,  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion and  reduce  our  reliance  on  for- 
eign supplies,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  SFC  for  what  it  is.  The  Syn- 
fuels Corporation  is  neither  a  develop- 
ment or  a  research  program.  It  has 
turned  out  to  be  an  expensive  bankroll 
for  projects  that  have  failed. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  SFC  issued  a 
grant  of  $500  million  to  UNOCAL  cor- 
poration for  an  oil  shale  project  in 
Parachute  Creek.  CO.  This  grant 
would  bring  the  spending  for  this 
project  to  nearly  $1  billion.  This  grant 
was  made  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Secretary  of  tiie  Department  of 
Energy.  It  came  just  2  months  after 
the  House  voted  by  312  to  111  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  program.  But, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  it  was 
made  despite  the  fact  that  the  project 
has  never  worked.  Because  of  techni- 
cal problems.  UNOCAL  has  been 
unable  to  run  the  plant  for  more  than 
a  few  days.  According  to  experts,  these 
technical  problems  are  not  easily  re- 
solved, and  are  indicative  of  the  broad- 
er problems  associated  with  commer- 
cialir'.ing  synthetic  fuels  before  ade- 
quate research  has  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  from 
Ohio.  Washington,  and  New  Jersey 
have  discussed  the  mismanagement  of 
the  SFC.  Two  SFC  chairmen  have 
been  forced  to  resign  amidst  charges 


of  mismanagement  and  conflict  of  in- 
terest. A  study  by  the  GAO  issued  ear- 
lier this  year  detailed  the  excessive 
salaries  and  benefits  paid  to  employees 
and  contractors  to  the  SFC.  And.  most 
recently,  internal  memorandum  have 
revealed  that  the  SFC  has  made 
grants  on  the  basis  of  their  political 
rather  than  technical  merit  in  an 
effort  to  win  key  congressional  votes. 
The  powers  that  were  vested  in  the 
SFC  have  been  misused  and  are  in  and 
of  themselves  ample  enough  reason  to 
transfer  the  Federal  dollars  devoted  to 
synfuels  from  the  SFC  to  a  more  re- 
sponsible and  accountable  agency. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  many 
persuasive  arguments  for  abolishing 
the  SFC.  However,  we  have  not  had 
much  discussion  about  the  environ- 
mental impacts  of  the  projects  that 
have  been  funded  or  considered  by  the 
SFC.  The  broad  powers  that  have 
been  granted  to  the  SFC  include  ex- 
emptions from  the  environmental, 
health,  and  safety  requirements  im- 
posed on  all  other  projects  of  the  size 
and  potential  impact  of  commercial 
synfuels  projects.  The  environmental 
monitoring  guidelines  employed  by 
the  SFC,  which  replace  environmental 
impact  statements  required  under 
NEPA,  do  not  protect  against  the  air 
and  water  pollution  that  would  be 
caused  by  many  of  these  projects. 
These  problems  would  be  compounded 
by  enormous  volumes  of  solid  waste 
generated,  sometimes  on  the  order  of 
thousands  of  tons  per  day.  These  haz- 
ards have  not  been,  and  will  not  be.  re- 
solved through  the  guidelines  and  re- 
stricted congressiona'  and  public  con- 
trol over  actions  taken  by  the  SFC. 

Mr.  F>resident.  the  Senate  can  put 
itself  on  record  in  favor  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  rescinding  the  funding 
for  the  SFC.  The  House  has  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  abolish  the  SFC 
and  establish  a  reasonable  research 
program.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  SFC.  and  has  canceled  the 
projects  within  the  reach  of  DOE.  And 
many  of  the  industries  originally  in- 
terested in  SFC  grants  have  aban- 
doned their  plans  for  large  scale 
projects. 

The  SFC  was  an  extraordinary  ex- 
periment. Unfortunately,  it  has  failed. 
It  has  failed  to  produce  competitive 
products.  It  has  been  grossly  misman- 
aged. It  has  raised  many  troubling  en- 
vironmental problems.  And  it  is  not  af- 
fordable today. 

The  Senate  has  struggled  as  never 
before  with  cuts  in  programs  that 
touch  the  lives  of  every  American, 
from  research  programs  for  reducing 
air  and  water  pollution  to  programs 
for  rehabilitating  urban  areas.  Yet, 
these  programs  are  dwarfed  by  the 
funds  available  to  the  SFC.  As  a  meas- 
ure of  comparison,  the  funds  remain- 
ing in  the  synfuels  account  are  over 
five  times  the  operating  budget  of  the 


entire  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  A  more  balanced  expenditure 
of  our  Federal  dollars,  that  includes  a 
sensible  energy  policy  focused  on  a 
mix  of  energy  sources  and  conserva- 
tion, must  be  pursued. 

Mr.  President,  our  long-term  energy 
supply  problems  continue  to  exist. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  dollars  we  do 
have  available  for  developing  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  are  better  spent  on 
less  costly  and  more  feasible  research 
programs. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  support 
this  amendment  to  rescind  funding  for 
the  SFC. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  I  have  supported  the  existence  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  and 
have  voted  accordingly.  I  continue  to 
support  synthetic  fuels  development, 
but  my  support  for  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  [SFCl  no  longer 
exists.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
supporting  Senator  Metzenbaum  s  ef- 
forts to  transfer  the  SFC's  functions 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  [DOE]. 

Also,  in  light  of  the  $200  billion 
budget  deficit  we  are  facing,  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  with  all  of  its 
inadequacies  is  no  longer  a  top  priori- 
ty. Abolishing  the  Corporation  and 
transferring  its  function  to  DOE  will 
result  in  a  savings  of  $6.8  billion  to  the 
taxpayer  according  to  CBO,  which 
represents  a  significant  savings  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Congress  is  forced  to  account  for 
every  dollar  we  spend.  And  it  is  hard 
to  justify  to  our  taxpayers  the  exces- 
sive practices  of  the  SFC.  The  board 
of  directors  has  given  itself  and  other 
officials  in  the  Corporation  liberal  sal- 
aries and  pensions.  Their  pension  plan 
vests  50  percent  after  6  months  and 
100  percent  after  1  year.  The  vice 
president  of  engineering  at  the  SFC 
has  a  higher  salary  than  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposal  I  am  supporting  today 
includes  two  very  important  features. 
One,  the  Government  is  honoring  ex- 
isting contracts.  Given  my  capacity  as 
a  local  official  before  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  take  that  point  very  serious- 
ly. Second,  we  are  not  abolishing  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Program,  we  are  oper- 
ating it  on  a  more  modest  scale. 

The  impetus  for  commercial  scale 
synthetic  fuels  projects  has  decreased 
but  the  need  for  demonstration 
projects  and  development  of  new  tech- 
nology with  regard  to  synthetic  fuels 
has  not.  I  believe  the  result  of  the  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Metzenbaum  will 
result  in  a  workable  Synthetic  Fuels 
Program. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  efforts  of  my 
colleagues  from  Washington  and  Ohio 
to  rescind  $6.9  billion  in  funding  from 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
The  remaining  $1  billion  in  the 
energy  security  reserve,  which  funds 
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the  SPC  Program,  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Energy: 
$500  million  would  be  used  for  a  new- 
scaled  down  Synfuels  Research  Pro- 
gram. And  $500  million  would  be 
transferred  to  the  previously  unfund- 
ed "clean  coal  technology  reserve," 
which  will  be  used  by  DOE  to  fund 
demonstration  projects  for  cleaner 
ways  to  burn  coal.  I  believe  this  action 
represents  sound  energy  policy  and  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter of  synthetic  fuels  research 
since  the  Corporation  was  first  author- 
ized. Congress  created  the  Corporation 
in  1980  as  the  most  ambitious  of  sever- 
al means  of  achieving  energy  inde- 
pendence. The  Arab  oil  embargo,  the 
emergence  of  OPEC,  crippling  energy 
price  increases,  as  well  as  the  long  gas- 
oline lines  of  the  1970s,  precipitated 
the  action.  The  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration began  to  create  an  instant 
synthetic  fuels  industry  by  offering 
Federal  loan  and  price  guarantees  to 
energy  companies  to  induce  them  to 
convert  the  nation's  vast  coal  and  oil 
shale  resources  to  liquid  fuels  and  gas. 

Unfortunately,  today's  world  oil 
market  is  too  weak,  our  Federal 
budget  too  tight,  and  the  management 
of  the  agency  too  controversial  to  jus- 
tify the  corporation's  continued  exist- 
ence. 

Many  factors  over  the  past  5  years 
have  led  me  to  the  action  I  take  today. 
The  high  prices  of  energy  in  the  1970's 
had  the  classic  effect  of  reducing 
energy  demand.  The  deep  recession  of 
the  early  1980's  reduced  it  even  fur- 
ther, triggering  lower  energy  prices. 
Synfuels  projects  that  had  seemed  to 
make  sense  in  the  period  of  soaring 
prices  and  tight  supply  became  much 
less  desirable  in  the  face  of  a  glut.  The 
major  oil  companies  backed  out  of 
their  sizable  projects  and  asked  for 
larger  subsidies.  Technical  problems 
have  pushed  the  cost  of  synfuels  from 
$60  to  $90  per  barrel.  The  Corporation 
added  to  the  problem  by  its  own  mis- 
management, conflict-of-interest  ques- 
tions, poor  project  review  perform- 
ance, and  questionalbe  project  awards. 

Even  though  I  support  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  agency,  I  still  support  a 
Synfuels  Research  and  Development 
Program  and  I  will  work  to  ensure 
that  such  a  program  continues  at  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Synfuels  re- 
search necessarily  remains  an  impor- 
tant component  of  our  energy  securi- 
ty. The  lessons  of  the  early  1970s 
should  not  be  forgotten.  However,  any 
research  program  to  develop  commer- 
cially viable  technologies  must  be 
managed  effectively  in  light  of  limited 
budget  resources.  The  alternative  I 
support  will  better  serve  our  Nation's 
energy  security  needs  by  establishing 
a  more  rationally  scaled  and  paced 
synfuels  effort. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wishes  to  speak  for  3  minutes.  We  will 
be  on  this  bill  until  2:30  p.m.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rollcall 
commence  at  2:30  p.m.  and  that  the 
time  remaining  between  now  and  then 
in  that  hour  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do be  recognized  for  3  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  the  remaining. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  object.  Is  the  in- 
tention to  go  again  into  the  time  when 
I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  will  just  only  be 
completing  a  rollcall  that  will  com- 
mence before  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  is  it?  May  I  ask? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  request  was 
that  a  rollcall  commence.  I  am  making 
the  motion  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
that  will  occur  at  2:20  p.m.,  the  rollcall 
continues,  and  that  the  time  between 
now  and  then  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado be  recognized  for  3  minutes  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  the  remain- 
der. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  rollcall 
been  ordered? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  has  not.  I  have 
not  made  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Fine.  We  are  not  going 
to  attempt  to  order  a  rollcall  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No.  I  would  request 
that  at  the  time  I  make  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  let  me  admit  a  bias.  Two  of  the 
projects  to  which  commitments  have 
been  made  are  located  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  the  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuel  from  oil  shale. 

It  is  clearly  known  or  should  be 
known  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  there  is  the  equivalent  energy 
supply  in  the  oil  shales  of  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah,  to  surpass  the 
known  or  proven  reserves  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  two 
arguments.  One  is  an  argument  that 
other  Senators  have  already  made  and 
that  is  that  commitments  have  been 
made  in  good  faith,  commitments  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  two 
administrations,  commitments  repre- 
sented by  letters  of  intent  and  by  con- 
tracts and  by  actual  commitments  of 
Federal  resources. 

Those  commitments  should  not  be 
broken.  Regardless  of  how  one  feels 
about  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, and  I  join  with  those  who  criti- 
cise its  horrible  mismanagement  and 
join  with  those  who  seek  to  cut  off 
any  further  commitment  from  being 
made,  commitments  already  made 
should  be  honored. 
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Mr.  President,  my  second  argument 
would  be  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  who  talked  about  the 
marketplace.  There  is  one  thing  that 
marketplace  does  not  do  and  that  is 
define  this  country's  national  security. 
We  do  not  leave  it  and  should  not 
leave  it  to  the  marketplace  to  decide 
this  Nation's  national  security. 

As  long  as  we  are  dependent  and  in- 
creasingly depend  on  foreign  supplies 
of  oil,  particularly  from  the  troubled 
Persian  Gulf  area,  this  country  will 
not  be  secure. 

Steps  have  to  be  made  to  establish 
technologies  to  develop  synthetic  sup- 
plies of  fuel  for  this  country's  national 
security,  whether  or  not  the  market- 
place justifies  those  investments.  That 
must  be  a  commitment  by  this  Na- 
tion's Government  and  the  private 
sector. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  wait  for 
another  energy  crisis  and  not  wait  for 
an  energy  war  before  this  country 
identified  its  true  national  security  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
in  a  couple  minutes  make  a  motion  to 
table  the  underlying  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  take  only 
this  remaining  time.  I  have  not  spoken 
except  by  comments  with  respect  to 
the  other  comments  that  have  been 
made,  but  I  do  want  to  clarify  one 
thing.  There  has  been  some  allusion  to 
the  administration's  position.  The  ad- 
ministration's position  is  in  favor  of 
the  compromise  that  was  adopted  last 
fall.  Secretary  Herrington's  criticism 
has  been  of  the  Union  II  project  not  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  or  of 
the  compromise. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  in  favor  of  abolishing 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
They  are  not.  They  have  not  so  stRted 
at  any  time  since  the  compromise  was 
entered  into  last  year. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  continuation 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
and  its  program  for  the  purposes  of 
national  security. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
strange  in  the  extreme  that  critics  of 
the  Corporation,  and  there  are  many 
who  have  been  critics  for  a  long  time, 
have  forced  delays  on  the  program 
and  then  criticize  the  Corporation  for 
the  delay,  not  of  their  own  making. 
Those  who  created  the  uncertainty 
that  drives  corporate  sponsors  away 
from  the  program  because  of  the  un- 
certainty, then  criticize  the  Corpora- 
tion for  having  failed  to  attract  corpo- 
rate sponsors.  Those  who  criticize  the 
program  for  lack  of  interest  that  they, 
themselves,  created  by  their  criticisms 
on  the  floor  and  the  uncertainty  cre- 
ated by  congressional  action. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  balanced 
energy  program  and  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  and  its  demonstra- 
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tion  projects  are  certainly  a  part  of 
that  necessary  balance. 

Mr.  President,  in  1980.  the  Congress 
responded  to  the  energy  crisis  of  the 
1970's  by  enacting  the  Energy  Security 
Act.  Among  its  various  legislative  ini- 
tiatives, that  act  created  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  and  mandat- 
ed as  a  national  goal  establishment  of 
the  capability  for  commercial  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  fuels,  and  also  a 
broader  purpose— enhancement  of  the 
long-term  energy  and  hence  economic 
security  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  intervening  years  our  immedi- 
ate energy  situation  improved  as  we 
faced  seemingly  plentiful  oil  and  gas 
supplies  and,  until  recently,  declining 
oil  prices.  As  a  consequence  we  have 
become  complacent  regarding  our 
longer  term  energy  security,  as  con- 
gressional debate  on  the  budget  has 
turned  to  emphasize  fiscal  constraint. 

For  example,  when  President 
Reagan  declared  the  SFC  operational 
in  1981,  it  started  with  $14.9  billion  in 
obligational  authority,  not  the  $88  or 
$20  billion  that  is  touted  by  SFC  crit- 
ics. Nevertheless,  in  recognition  of  the 
need  to  reexamine  the  budgetary  ef- 
fects of  Federal  programs  such  as  syn- 
thetic fuels,  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1984  reduced  that  figure 
to  $14.1  billion,  and  the  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985  further 
rescinded  $5,375  billion.  The  end 
result  was  that  the  current  SFC  board 
was  left  with  $8,686  billion,  out  of 
which  $5.7  million  was  earmarked  for 
eight  projects  with  letters  of  intent. 
Moreover,  last  year's  agreement  pro- 
vides for  recapture  of  50  percent  of 
any  unobligated  balances,  and  its 
return  to  the  Treasury.  Under  these 
recapture  provisions  of  the  continuing 
resolution,  an  additional  $1.2  to  $2.5 
billion  in  SFC  obligational  authority 
will  be  automatically  rescinded. 

In  response  to  this  agreement  and 
the  appointment  of  three  new  direc- 
tors, the  SFC  board  of  directors  subse- 
qently  reformulated  and  scaled  back 
its  business  plan.  This  restructuring, 
which  has  been  reflected  in  negotia- 
tions on  those  projects  with  letters  of 
intent,  has  further  reduced  the  poten- 
tial budgetary  impact  of  the  SFC's 
program.  This  scaled  back  program, 
when  completed,  will  achieve  the  criti- 
cal initial  commercialization  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  at  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  cost  contemplated  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Energy  Security  Act.  However, 
the  opponents  of  the  SFC  remain  un- 
satisfied. 

SFC  GOAL  REMAINS  VALID 

Nevertheless,  the  broader  goal  of  the 
SFC— the  commercialization  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  in  the  United  States— re- 
mains valid.  The  world's  oil  supply  re- 
mains finite  and  unlikely  to  grow.  A 
recent  USGS  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  world  petroleum  resources  until  the 
mid-21st  century  forecasts  a  continu- 
ing dependence  of  the  United  States 


on  unstable  countries  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  Charles  Masters,  chief 
author  of  the  report,  emphasized  that: 

The   most    important   conclusion   of   our 
study  is  that  the  Middle  East  Increasingly 
will    monopolize    world    petroleum    sup- 
plies. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  current 
trends  which  indicate  a  permanent  de- 
cline in  discoveries  of  new  oil.  Given 
this  trend,  the  report  dismisses  the 
commonly  held  assumption  that  dis- 
coveries have  dropped  due  to  decline 
in  exploration  caused  by  a  current  sur- 
plus in  world  oil  supplies.  Rather,  the 
report  observes: 

To  the  contrary  the  amount  of  drilling 
effort  has  stayed  constant  over  time  '  •  • 
the  decline  in  discovery  *  •  •  reflects  the 
lower-grade  prospects  available  to.  or  con- 
ceived by,  the  world  exploration  communi- 
ty. 

Experts  in  industry  and  Government 
agree  that  oil  production  from  non- 
OPEC  nations  is  expected  to  decline  in 
the  years  ahead.  For  this  reason,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  USGS  report  and  the 
DOE  projections,  the  United  States  is 
headed  toward  increased  reliance  on 
imported  oil  from  unstable  countries 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Our  vul- 
nerability to  another  interruption  of 
oil  imports  cannot  be  ignored. 

In  1984,  the  United  States  imported 
nearly  2  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products,  or  35  percent  of 
domestic  consumption,  at  a  cost  of  $54 
billion.  Oil  importc  were  by  far  the 
single  largest  component  of  our  trade 
deficit,  alone  representing,  it  is  better 
than  four  times  the  size  of  the  United 
States  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 

Department  of  Energy  estimates 
also  project  oil  imports  to  rise  to  39 
percent  of  total  U.S.  consumption  by 
1990  and  48  percent  by  1995.  Middle 
Eastern  fields  contain  57  percent  of 
the  world's  proved  oil  reserves  and 
two-thirds  of  proved  reserves  outside 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation,  we  cur- 
rently are  and  will  continue  to  be  criti- 
cally dependent  on  international 
energy  supplies.  Therefore,  we  need  to 
develop  the  domestic  alternative  of 
synthetic  fuels  which  relies  on  our 
own  plentiful  supplies  of  oil  shale, 
coal,  heavy  oil.  and  tar  sands.  If  con- 
verted into  liquids  and  gases  these  re- 
sources would  provide  domestic  energy 
supplies,  equal  to  five  to  six  times  the 
reserves  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Continuing  the  presently  restruc- 
tured SFC  synfuels  program  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  gain  the 
essential  operating  and  environmental 
experience,  that  will  give  us  the  capa- 
bility to  move  quickly  to  full  scale 
commercial  production,  when  required 
to  meet  our  energy  and  security  needs. 
Now,  when  we  are  close  to  completing 
a  4-year  effort  to  achieve  the  principal 
goal  of  the  Energy  Security  Act— the 
commercialization  of  synthetic  fuels  in 


the  United  States— is  not  the  time  to 
scrap  this  critical  program. 

CURRENT  SFC  FUNDING 

When  President  Reagan  declared 
the  SFC  operational  in  1981.  it  had 
$14.9  billion  in  obligational  authority 
available  for  conditional  financial  as- 
sistance, not  the  $88  billion  originally 
proposed  and  often  cited  by  SFC  crit- 
ics, or  the  $20  billion  authorized  by 
the  Energy  Security  Act. 

Nevertheless,  in  recognition  of  the 
need  to  reexamine  the  budgetary  ef- 
fects of  Federal  programs,  such  as  syn- 
thetic fuels,  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1984  reduced  the  SFC's 
obligational  authority  to  $14.1  billion. 
Subsequently,  also  in  1984,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985 
further  rescinded  $5,375  billion. 

CURRENT  SFC  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY 

The  current  SFC  Board  was  thus 
left  with  only  $8,686  billion  in  obliga- 
tional authority,  out  of  which  $5.7  mil- 
lion was  earmarked  for  eight  projects 
with  "letters-of-intenf  authorized  on 
or  before  June  1.  1984.  In  the  aggre- 
gate these  "letters-of-intent."  which 
were  approved  by  the  previous  Board 
on  the  basis  of  an  indepth  review  of 
each  project's  strength  and  maturity, 
totaled  $6,795  billion. 

An  added  feature  of  this  agreement 
with  the  administration,  was  the  pro- 
vision for  recapture  of  50  percent  of 
any  unobligated  balances  from  this 
set-aside  for  "letter-of-intent" 

projects,  and  its  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

SFl'S  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  1984  AGREEMENT 

In  response  to  this  agreement  and 
the  appointment  of  three  new  Direc- 
tors, the  SFC  Board  of  Directors  sub- 
sequently reformulated  and  scaled 
back  its  business  plan.  This  restructur- 
ing, which  will  further  reduce  the  po- 
tential budgetary  impact  of  the  SFC's 
Program,  is  reflected  in  SFC's  recent 
negotiations  and  awards  to  those 
projects  with  "letters-of-intent."  On 
the  basis  of  recent  SFC  Board  actions, 
under  the  recapture  provisions  of  the 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  yea'' 
1985,  an  estimated  $2.1  billion  in  addi- 
tional SFC  obligational  authority  will 
be  automatically  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

This  potential  recapture  of  obliga- 
tional authority  is  set  forth  in  a  table 
that  I  request  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

POTENTIAL  RECAPTURE  OF  FUNDS  ACTION  ON  LEHER  OF 

INTENT  PROJECTS 
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Mr.  Presitient,  the  current  SFC  busi- 
ness plan,  with  its  reformulated  pro- 
gram, when  completed,  will  achieve 
that  critical  initial  commercialization 
of  synthetic  fuels,  but  at  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  cost  contemplated  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Energy  Security 
Act.  Nevertheless,  the  opponents  of 
the  SFC  remain  unsatisfied.  They 
want  to  abolish  the  SFC. 

OVERESTIMATED  BUDGET  SAVINGS 

With  that  as  background,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  now  look  at  the  House  pro- 
vision, which  would  be  deleted  by  the 
committee  amendment.  The  House 
provision  would  abolish  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  and  establish  yet 
another  $500  million  research  program 
at  the  Department  of  Energy.  To  do  so 
would  be  shortsighted  and  irresponsi- 
ble. 

The  argument  of  its  supporters  is 
that  significant  budget  savings  will  be 
achieved:  but  their  estimated  savings 
are  patently  wrong.  In  1986,  for  exam- 
ple, the  actual  outlay  savings  are  only 
about  $14  million,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  an 
estimated  $82  million  for  the  3  fiscal 
years  1986  to  1963.  By  comparison,  the 
opponents  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment claim  unrealistic  savings  of  $468 
million  over  the  same  period  based  on 
outdated  CBO  baseline  assumptions. 

While  in  later  years  after  1990  there 
may  be  savings,  but  these  savings  are 
also  overestimated.  For  example,  the 
CBO  estimate  cited  by  the  SFCs  op- 
ponents fails  to  mention  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1986 
savings  of  about  $14  million  are  princi- 
pally from  reductions  in  the  SFCs  ad- 
ministrative costs  that  will  likely  now 
show  up  in  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's budget.  Further,  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  estimate,  for  the 
years  after  1990,  fails  to  take  into  con- 
sideration several  recent  events  and 
other  significant  factors: 

First,  the  profit  sharing  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  negotiated  by 
the  SFC: 

Second,  cancellation  of  the  Great 
Plains  project; 


Third,  significantly  lower  outlays  as 
a  result  of  the  SFCs  rescaling  of  pro- 
posed projects  in  response  to  last 
year's  agreement; 

Fourth,  under  last  year's  agreement, 
one-half  of  any  savings— an  estimated 
$1.2  to  $2.5  billion— will  be  automati- 
cally returned  to  the  Treasury:  and 

Fifth,  any  costs  associated  with  SFC 
assistance  only  occur  in  later  years, 
after  the  projects  achieve  commercial 
production. 

But  more  importantly,  it  can  be  an- 
ticipated that  any  funds  that  are  now 
released  from  abolition  of  the  SFC  will 
not  be  returned  to  the  Treasury:  in- 
stead they  will  be  redirected  by  the 
Congress,  to  other  Federal  programs, 
which  will  immediately  contribute  a 
greater  amount  to  the  deficit,  than  if 
we  let  the  SFC  program  continue. 

Nevertheless,  the  supporters  of  the 
House  provision  claim  budgetary  sav- 
ings. But  let  the  record  be  clear  on  one 
point,  what  is  at  issue  h^re  is  not 
budgetary  savings,  that  was  achieved 
last  year.  What  is  at  issue  is  that  the 
opponents  of  the  SFC  were  opposed  to 
it  when  it  was  created,  and  they  are 
continuing  their  opposition  under  the 
guise  of  budgetary  and  fiscal  restraint. 

But  let  us  look  closely  at  some  of  the 
unrealistic  features  of  their  proposal. 

BREACH  OF  FAITH 

First,  there  is  a  matter  of  breach  of 
faith. 

Last  year  the  Congress  asked  the 
SFC  to  review,  and  if  necessary,  re- 
structure its  eight  letter-of-intent 
project.  The  SFC  and  the  projects' 
sponsors  responded  to  that  challenge. 
Yet  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  SFCs 
opponents  that  the  Congress  once 
again  not  only  change  directions,  but 
cancel  the  SFC  program. 

Under  the  House  provision  the  pro- 
gram would  noi  only  be  further  down- 
graded, but  abolished,  and  transferred 
to  DOE.  Once  there,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  must  redirect  the  Federal  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Program,  away  from  com- 
mercialization, and  toward  research. 
In  addition,  under  H.R.  3500,  the 
House  passed  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act.  he  would  be  authorized  to  termi- 
nate any  existing  SFC  contracts,  such 
as  those  to  Cool  Water  and  Dow 
Syngas.  To  terminate  such  contracts, 
he  must  simply  determine  that  such 
contracts  are  not.  in  his  judgment,  in 
the  national  interest,  which  is  unde- 
fined. Moreover,  this  determination  is 
delegated  to  Secretary  Harrington, 
who  has  demonstrated  in  recent  days, 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  SFCs  com- 
mercialization effort,  an  effort  man- 
dated by  the  Congress,  and  supported 
by  the  President. 

But  even  more  importantly,  under 
H.R.  3500  we  are  talking  about  cancel- 
ing contracts  that  are  now  full  faith 
and  credit  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  As  such  they  are  incontestible 
in  the  hands  of  the  holder  for  fraud  or 
material  misrepresentation.  Thus  the 


current  project  sponsors,  as  with  any 
other  Government  contract,  are  now 
entitled  to  the  ordinary  remedies 
available  when  a  Government  contract 
is  terminated.  However.  Mr.  President, 
under  H.R.  3500  as  passed  by  the 
House  this  would  change:  the  current 
SFC  contract  holders  would  only  be 
entitled  to  recovery  if  such  termina- 
tions by  the  Secretary  are  later  deter- 
mined by  a  court  to  be  unconstitution- 
al. 

While  not  in  this  bill  -but  in  the 
companion  measure— if  adopted  this 
contract  termination  provision  would 
establish  an  unprecedented  breach  of 
faith  by  the  Federal  Government  with 
project  sponsors— and  their  employees, 
affiliates,  and  investors— who  have 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  years  of  effort  in  response  to  a 
government-industry  cooperative 

effort.  This  program  was  initiated  in 
1980  by  the  Congress  in  the  Energy 
Security  Act.  and  reaffirmed  last  year 
by  the  Congress  and  this  administra- 
tion in  the  1985  continuing  resolution. 

Besides  being  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
such  an  abrogation  of  contract  rights 
as  set  forth  in  the  amendment  would 
have  major  and  unprecedented  impli- 
cations for  not  only  Federal  contrac- 
tors generally,  but  for  future  legisla- 
tion, for  example,  in  the  area  of  natu- 
ral gas  pricing. 

MORE  RESEARCH.  WITHOUT  COMMERCIALIZATION 

The  House  provision  being  deleted 
by  the  committee  amendment  would 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  but  modi- 
fied synthetic  fuels  program  in  DOE. 
again  with  the  pledge  of  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  behind 
its  contracts.  I  must  ask  why  its  sup- 
porters believe  that  industry  will  be- 
lieve this  new  pledge  after  the  present 
one  is  broken  in  poor,  if  not  bad. 
faith? 

But  more  importantly,  the  new  pro- 
gram calls  for  assistance  at  the  small- 
est scale  practicable  to  determine  the 
commercial  viability  and  economic  fea- 
sibility of  commercial  scale  projects. 
This  is  now  being  undertaken  by  the 
SFC.  which  has  the  necessary  exper- 
tise. 

However,  as  prior  experience  at  DOE 
has  demonstrated,  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished if  Federal  assistance  is  lim- 
ited to  only  $500  million.  For  example, 
a  single  minimum  sized  coal  or  oil 
shale  commercial  module  would  re- 
quire the  entire  $500  million  author- 
ized. Moreover,  the  small  scale 
projects  envisioned  by  the  amendment 
lack  economies  of  scale. 

The  SFCs  experience  in  negotia- 
tions demonstrates  that  the  required 
Federal  assistance  would  have  to  be 
significantly  greater  for  a  commercial 
facility  in  order  to  attract  private 
sector  equity. 
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SFC  S  STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

The  supporters  of  the  House  provi- 
sion argue  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
their  House  provision  is  that  SFC  em- 
ployees are  not  subject  to  the  normal 
governmental  statutes  governing  con- 
flict of  interest  and  public  informa- 
tion, and  these  requirements  would 
apply  to  the  new  program.  However, 
this  is  untrue. 

The  provisions  of  the  original 
Energy  Security  Act  governing  public 
information  are  modeled  after  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  More- 
over, they  were  orignially  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM  in  1980. 

Similarly,  last  year  the  Congress,  at 
the  sugge.stion  of  the  opponents  of  the 
committee  amendment,  clarified  cur- 
rent law  regarding  financial  reporting 
and  ethical  standards  governing  SFC 
employees.  In  response  to  enactment 
of  that  amendment  last  year  the  SFC 
subsequently  revised  its  standards  of 
ethical  conduct  and  financial  report- 
ing to  conform  with  these  statutory 
changes,  which  are  identical  to  those 
for  Federal  officers  and  employees. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  SFCs 
contracting  practices  continue  to  re- 
flect a  complete  disregard  for  Federal 
procurement  regulations:  but  this  al-so 
is  not  the  case. 

While  there  were  problems  in  this 
regard  in  the  past,  this  situation  has 
not  been  corrected.  According  to  ihe 
SFC.  over  the  first  11  months  ol  fiscal 
year  1985.  approximately  94  percent  of 
its  contracts  were  obligated  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  Also,  their  records  indi- 
cate that  approximately  92  percent  of 
payments  to  firms  were  under  com- 
petitive contracts.  This  compares  to 
less  than  60  percent  achieved  for  the 
Federal  Government  overall. 

Furthermore  it  is  alleged  that  the 
SFC  did  not  monitor  the  performance 
of  consultants.  However,  the  GAO  re- 
ports that  •monitoring  normally  con- 
sisted of  interacting  with  the  consult- 
ants on  a  frequent,  and  in  some  cases, 
daily  basis.  "  Moreover,  each  contract 
specifically  designates  an  SFC  employ- 
ee to  monitor  the  consultant  and  the 
SFC  contract  office  maintains  a 
monthly  status  on  all  contract  agree- 
ments. 

Following  an  in-depth  review  over 
several  months  of  the  SFCs  contract- 
ing practices  for  consulting  services, 
the  GAO  noted  no  major  deficiencies 
and  made  no  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  SFCs  current  prac- 
tices. 

POTENTIAL  FOR  EXTENSIVE  LITIGATION 

In  addition,  the  companion  measure, 
H.R.  3500,  would  abolish  the  general 
powers  of  the  SFC  as  an  independent 
Federal  entity,  including  the  authority 
to  sue  and  be  sued  and  represent  itself 
in  court,  as  well  as  limitations  on 
claims  against  the  SFC.  This  would 
foster  a  rush  of  lawsuits  during  the 
transition    period,    attacking    various 


provisions  of  the  statute.  There  could, 
for  example,  be  extensive  lawsuits  at- 
tacking the  validity  of  actions  taken 
by  SFC  officers  and  employees  in  ad- 
ministering financial  assistance  agree- 
ments. 

ADMINISTRATION'S  POSITION 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  House  provision; 
however,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
October  2  letter  to  House  Members 
from  Secretary  Herrington  clearly 
avoids  being  forthright  by  saying  it  is 
sent  on  behalf  of  the  President. 
Rather,  only  by  implication  does  it  let 
you  believe  the  Secretary  is  speaking 
for  others.  The  Secretary's  letter  is 
further  faulted  by  its  misinformation, 
such  as  the  statement  concerning  the 
development  of  a  commercial  synthet- 
ic fuels  industry  at  a  pace  envisioned 
by  the  Congress  in  1980.  But  that  is 
not  the  reformulated  program  now 
being  pursued  by  the  SFC  under  last 
year's  agreement,  which  abolished  the 
statutory  production  goals.  His  letter 
clearly  addresses  a  situation  that  does 
not  even  exist  today;  namely,  the  stat- 
utory objectives  as  originally  enacted 
in    1980.    which    included    production 

6?  'His. 

-•uld  also  note  that  on  July  15  the 
:ui?nt's  Assistant  for  Policy  Devel- 
opn-.tnt.     John     Avahn.     wrote     SFC 
Chairman  Noble  stating  that: 

The  continued  appropriaiene.ss  of  the 
SFC  is  very  much  in  question  and  .  .  .  the 
Corporation  should  complete  its  mission  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

He  added: 

Were  the  administration  to  seek  legisla- 
tion now  to  abolish  the  Corporation,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  the  agreement  of  Congress  and 
would  greatly  increase  the  risk  that  Con- 
gress would  utilize  the  Corporation's  re- 
maining budget  authority  to  initiate  a  series 
of  coal  technology  demonstration  projects 
in  the  Department  of  Energy,  further  in- 
creasing the  deficit. 

Nevertheless,  there  still  remains  the 
question  of  not  where  Secretary  Her- 
rington stands  on  this  issue,  but 
whether  he  represents  the  administra- 
tion, which  I  understand  he  does  not. 
On  the  same  day  as  this  letter,  July 
15,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
and  Synthetic  Fuels,  Secretary  Her- 
rington stated: 

I  support  the  rompromise  that  was 
reached  between  OMB  and  the  Congress 
last  year  for  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
that  Synfuels  Corporation  can  spend  from 
$20  billion  dollars  down  to  eight  and  includ- 
ed in  that  the  so-called  $750  million  dollar 
clean  coal- 
He  later  added: 

I  would  like  to  meet  the  commitments  of 
the  administration  in  its  negotiations  with 
Congress  and  as  an  administration  official  I 
plan  on  doing  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

His  recent  letter,  however,  appears 
to  be  inconsistent  with  this  earlier 
commitment,  but  I  will  let  the  two 
statements  speak  for  themselves. 


Nevertheless  the  Secretary's  letter 
of  October  2  goes  on  to  address  pend- 
ing SFC  project  negotiations  on  which 
the  Department  has  limited  knowl- 
edge. The  implication  of  the  letter  is 
that  DOE  has  oversight  responsibility 
for  the  SFCs  programs,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  Congress  established  the 
SFC  as  an  independent  Federal 
entity— not  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  and  only  the  Congress  has 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  SFC. 
That  is  what  was  intended,  and  it 
hasn't  changed. 

The  Secretary's  letter  then  goes  on 
to  criticize  an  oil  shale  project  which 
is  proposed  to  receive  approximately 
$500  million  in  price  supports  from  the 
SFC.  What  the  letter  fails  to  note  is 
that  the  original  financial  assistance 
was  granted  by  the  DOE.  not  the  SFC. 
Moreover,  this  is  one  of  the  letter-of- 
intent  projects  specifically  identified 
by  the  Congress.  Under  last  year's 
agreement,  the  SFC  has  succeeded  in 
restructuring  the  project  downward 
from  the  original  amount  in  the  SFCs 
letter  of  intent  was  $2.7  billion. 

Moreover,  the  letter  fails  to  mention 
that  the  total  output  of  10.000  barrels 
per  day  from  this  project  is  under  con- 
tract to  the  Department  of  Defense.  If 
the  Department  cannot  obtain  this 
supply,  it  can  be  expected  that  it  will 
itself  get  into  the  business  of  synthetic 
fuels  production  to  meet  its  needs. 

CONCLUSION 

As  I  discussea^.arlier 
addressed  th 
only  last  ye 
passed  sine 
islation  was 
1985      continu 
agreement    with 


the  Congress 
SFC  funding 
:Tionths  have 
ipromise  leg- 
_  le  fiscal  year 
g  resolution.  'That 
the  administration, 
not  Secretary  Herrington,  called  for  a 
scaled-down  synthetic  fuels  program 
and  a  rescission  of  $7,375  billion. 

Since  that  agreement,  the  new 
Board  has  responded  to  Congress  and 
has  moved  deliberately  to  produce  a 
statement  of  objectives  and  principles, 
a  new  business  plan,  and  the  compre- 
hensive strategy  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Corporation  has  restruc- 
tured its  program,  as  mandated  by 
Congress,  to  reflect  the  new  business 
plan.  The  new  program  concentrates 
on  obtaining  experience  in  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  scaled-down 
projects  using  commercial  scale  equip- 
ment. 

Abolishing  the  SFC  at  this  time  will 
result  in  loss  of  the  potential  benefits 
for  which  we  have  been  pursuing  for 
4y2  years.  It  is  budgetarily  irresponsi- 
ble to  abandon  achievement  of  these 
benefits  at  this  critical  time,  when  the 
SFCs  program  is  about  to  reap  the  re- 
wards which  we  have  sought  for  so 
long.  There  currently  are  three  suc- 
cessful synthetic  fuels  plants  which 
have  been  assisted  by  the  new  SFC 
Board.  Given  time,  the  new  Board  will 
approve  more  well-designed  and  well- 
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managed  projects  based  upon  their 
technical,  managerial,  and  economic 
strengths.  We  are  finally  seeing  tangi- 
ble results  of  a  4-year  effort  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  provision 
proposes  that  we  abolish  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  continue  the  synthetic  fuels 
program  in  the  Department  of  Energy. 
I  am  concerned  that  If  we  dismantle 
the  SFC  we  may  very  well  be  putting 
the  nails  in  the  coffin  of  our  Nation's 
commercial  synthetic  fuels  program. 
DOE  had  a  credible  track  record  on 
synthetic  fuels  research  and  subcom- 
mercial  demonstratien:  however,  after 
a  10-year  effort  that  research  program 
can  exhibit  little,  if  any,  commercial- 
ization of  synthetic  fuels  technologies. 
Research  has  not  been  enough  to 
achieve  transfer  of  federally  funded 
energy  technology  into  the  market- 
place. We  must  not  repeat  our  past 
mistakes  by  returning  to  an  overem- 
phasis on  research  at  the  expense  of 
commercialization.  Rather,  let's  obtain 
the  important  commercial-scale  expe- 
rience that  the  SFC's  program  can 
provide  our  country.  As  a  nation  we 
cannot  launch  a  full-scale  commercial 
industry  on  the  basis  of  only  DOE 
pilot  plant  experience:  if  this  were  pos- 
sible, we  already  would  have  done  it. 

What  has  always  been  needed  is  an 
entity  which  can  utilize  experienced 
management  teams  with  the  expertise 
to  operate  commercial  facilities.  The 
SFC  was  created  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  SFC  has  been  taking  a  cautious 
approach  in  selecting  qualified  spon- 
sors and  projects  which  meet  its  crite- 
ria of  strength  and  maturity. 

That  is  not  true  today  for  the  DOE, 
any  more  than  it  was  in  1980  when  it 
was  under  the  gun  of  yearly  appro- 
priations. The  SFC  now  has  the  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  necessary  to 
foster  a  synthetic  fuels  industry  that 
can  respond  when  market  or  national 
security  consideratioiis  warrant. 

The  importance  of  this  synthetic 
fuels  program  is  unanimously  support- 
ed by  the  Western  Governors'  Associa- 
tion, whose  members  include  Alaska, 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wy- 
oming, and  the  territories  of  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mar- 
ianias;  and  is  unanimously  supported 
by  the  Southern  Governors'  Associa- 
tion, whose  members  included  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida. 
Georgia.  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  Missouri.  North 
Carolina.  Oklahoma.  Puerto  Rico. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia. The  Virgin  Islands,  and  West 
Virginia.  In  addition,  the  SFC's  pro- 
gram is  supported  by  the  Southwest 
Regional  Energy  Council,  whose  mem- 
bership consists  of  elected  officials 
from  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Louisi- 
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ana.    New    Mexico.    Oklahoma,    and 
Texas. 

The  current  SFC  program,  now  in 
place,  costing  a  fraction  of  the  original 
congressional  authorization,  consiti- 
tutes  an  appropriate  initial  program  to 
foster  the  development  of  our  synthet- 
ic fuels  option— which  is  an  insurance 
policy  for  the  United  States.  If  this 
synfuels  option  does  nothing  more 
than  help  to  keep  world  oil  supplies 
plentiful  and  prices  stable,  then  I 
would  argue  that  it  is  an  investment 
well  worth  making  today.  We  must  not 
fail  to  use  this  opportunity  wisely,  and 
we  must  not  break  faith  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  after  it  has  invested  so 
heavily.  We  must  move  ahead  with 
this  very  reasonable  and  necessary  in- 
vestment in  the  country's  energy  and 
economic  future. 

Therefore  I  urge  that  you  join  with 
us  and  the  34  States  that  oppose  a  fur- 
ther erosion  of  our  necessary  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States.  A  vote  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment 
is  a  vote  in  favor  of  implementation  of 
last  year's  agreement  and  America's 
energy  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
"Dear  Colleague  "  letter,  dated  Octo- 
ber 4,  1985;  a  Western  Governors'  As- 
sociation Resolution  85.  on  the  subject 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
dated  August  28.  1985;  and  a  letter  to 
the  President,  dated  October  15,  1985, 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Western  Governors'  Association 
Resolution  85- 

Sponsor:  Governor  Bangerter. 

Subject:  The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

A.  BACKGROUND 

1.  In  recent  action  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  funding  level 
of  the  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration was  reduced  from  a  recommended 
level  of  $7.9  billion  to  $500  million. 

2.  The  issue  of  funding  the  Corporation 
will  be  considered  by  the  United  States 
Senate  when  the  Congress  reconvenes  in 
September. 

3.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion has  reviewed  the  existing  program  and 
Initiated  changes  to  provide  a  workable  and 
cost-effective  program  that  allows  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  develop  technologies  for  effi- 
cient and  clean  production  of  synthetic 
fuels.  It  is  essential  that  these  technologies 
exist  to  promote  production  when  market  or 
national  security  considerations  dictate. 

4.  The  Board  of  Directors  had  begun  to 
implement  this  program  when  on  August  20, 
1985.  it  directed  staff  to  complete  negotia- 
tions and  contract  documentation  by  Sep- 
tember 13.  on  financial  assistance  agree- 
menu  totaling  approximately  <700  million 
in  price  and  loan  guarantees  for  three  major 
synthetic  fuels  projects.  Those  projects  are 
the  Seep  Ridge  oil  shale  project  in  Utah, 
the  Union  Oil  Parachute  Creek  project  in 
Colorado,  and  the  Forest  Hill  heavy  oil 
project  in  Texas.  Negotiations  are  continu- 


ing on  several  other  projects,  including  the 
Great  Plains  project. 

B.  GOVERNORS'  POLICY  STATEMENTS 

I.  We  .support  a  continued  Federal  role  in 
the  financing  of  diverse  synthetic  fuels 
technologies.  The  program  developed  by  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  (SFC)  is  a 
long-term  benefit  to  the  economic  and 
energy  security  of  the  nation.  Congress 
should  fund  the  SFC  at  a  level  adequate  to 
allow  a  meaningful  review  of  good  faith  ap- 
plications and  development  of  the  most 
meritorious  projects. 

C.  GOVERNORS'  MANAGEMENT  DIRECTIVE 

1.  Convey  the  governors'  position  to  sena- 
tors and  representatives  from  the  western 
states  to  relevant  committee  chairman,  to 
the  Administration,  and  other  individuals 
with  an  interest  in  the  issue. 

Members  include:  Alaska.  American 
Samoa.  Arizona.  California.  Colorado. 
Guam.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nebraska. 
Nevada.  New  Mexico.  North  Dakota.  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands.  Oregon.  South  Dakota. 
Utah.  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Proposed    Amendment    to    the    Existing 
Policy      Position      Regarding      United 
States  Synthetic  Fuels  Policy 
Submitted  by:  Governor  Mark  White.  Texas 

August  9.  1985. 
For:    Consideration    at    the    1985    Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Southern  Governors'  As- 
sociation. 
The  Governors  continue  to  support  a  fed- 
eral role  in  the  financing  of  diverse  synthet- 
ic fuels  technologies,  including  those  lech 
nologies    which    utilize    regional    coal    re- 
sources. Long  term  benefit  to  the  economic 
and  energy  security  of  the  nation  can   be 
provided  by  adequate  federal  support.  Con 
gress  should  fund  this  effort  at  a  level  ade- 
quate to  allow  a  meaningful  review  of  good 
faith  applications  and  development  of  the 
most  meritorious  projects. 

Members  include:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia,  Kentucky.  Lou- 
isiana. Maryland.  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  Puerto  Rico. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Virginia. 
Virgin  Islands.  West  Virginia. 

Southwest  Regional  Energy  Council 
Policy  Statement  Regarding  Synthetic 
F^JELS  Developm!:nt 

[September  27,  1985] 

BACKGROUND 

Even  under  todays  relatively  favorable 
conditions,  the  United  States  is  paying  ap- 
proximately one  billion  dollars  per  week  for 
imported  oil.  This  level  ol  dependency  is 
projected  to  increase  with  the  decline  of 
production  from  conventional  domestic  re- 
sources. The  development  of  uncoiivention- 
al  resources  of  oil  and  gas.  including  syn- 
thetic fuels,  could  supplement  reduced  do- 
mestic supplies. 

If  synthetic  fuels  production  is  to  be  able 
to  expand  rapidly,  safely,  and  efficiently, 
pioneer  projects  must  be  built  first.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  long  lead  times  and  large  cap- 
ital investments  required  to  demonstrate 
their  technical  and  commercial  viability  of 
synthetic  fuels  projects  prevent  all  but  the 
most  far-sighted  and  persistent  private  com- 
panies from  investing  in  synthetic  fuels  de- 
velopment. 

recommendation 

A  balanced  mix  of  energy  sources  is  essen- 
tial for  the  long-term  security  and  the 
future    economic    growth    of    the    United 


States.  The  development  of  a  synthetic 
fuels  capability  is  a  critical  component  in 
that  mix.  The  private  sector  has  demon- 
strated its  interest  in  synthetic  fuels  by 
large  capital  investments  and  major  com- 
mitments of  resources.  The  long-term 
energy  outlook,  the  lead  times  involved  in 
synthetic  fuels  development,  and  the  critical 
role  of  pioneer  plants  warrant  some  public 
investment  in  synthetic  fuels  development. 
Through  loan  guarantees  and  price  sup- 
ports, the  federal  government  can  perform  a 
vital  and  essential  role  to  ensure  that  the 
private  efforts  to  develop  commercial  syn- 
thetic fuels  capability  are  brought  to  frui- 
tion. 

The  Southwest  Regional  Energy  Council 
urges  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
continue  federal  assistance  for  the  effective 
development  of  a  commercial  synthetic 
fuels  industry  under  the  authority  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1980.  as  amended  in 
1984. 

Members  include  elected  and  local  offi- 
cials from:  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  New 
Mexico.  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Committee  on  Energy 
AND  Natural  Resources, 
Washington.  DC.  October  4,  1985. 

Dear  Colleague:  In  the  near  future  it  is 
expected  that  you  will  once  again  be  asked 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  abolish  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  (SFC),  which 
we  urge  you  oppose. 

Last  year  the  Congress  rescinded  $7,375 
billion  of  the  SFC's  off-budget  obligational 
authority  and  eliminated  the  synthetic  fuels 
production  goals  in  the  Energy  Security 
Act.  Subsequently,  the  SFC  Board  of  Direc- 
tors reformulated  its  business  plan  and  is 
renegotiating  the  size  of  individual  projects 
so  as  to  achieve  further  budgetary  savings 
of  between  $1.2  and  $2.5  billion.  When  com- 
pleted, this  reduced  program  will  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  the  statutory  objective 
of  establishment  of  the  infrastructure  nec- 
essary to  support  a  commercial  synthetic 
fuels  industry  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, this  critical  initial  commercialization 
objective  will  be  achieved  at  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  cost  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Energy  Security  Act. 

In  requesting  your  opposition  to  this 
amendment  we  urge  that  you  consider  the 
following  recent  reports  that  underscore  the 
United  States'  continuing  economic  and 
international  oil  supply  vulnerability: 

The  Iran-Iraqi  War  poses  a  new  and  great- 
er threat  to  U.S.  interests,  according  to 
Reagan  Administration  oil  analysts  and 
former  Ambassador  Richard  Helms  (Wash- 
ington Post,  September  27,  1985); 

Iran's  oil  exports  have  declined  by  two- 
thirds  as  a  result  of  Iraqi's  attacks  (Wall 
Street  Journal.  September  27); 

Significant  oil  price  price  increases  recent- 
ly have  occurred  because  of  such  factors  as 
Iran's  and  the  Soviet  Union's  temporary 
suspension  of  oil  exports,  and  the  Saudi  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  take  on  no  new  con- 
tracts (New  York  Times.  September  27);  and 

Recently  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  con- 
cluded that  the  Middle  East  will  increasing- 
ly monopolize  dwindling  world  petroleum 
supplies  and  the  U.S.  can  expect  to  return 
to  the  energy  crisis  of  the  1970's,  experienc- 
ing regular  supply  interruptions  with  but  a 
few  decades  left  to  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
crude  oil  as  our  major  energy  fuel  and 
therefore  it  is  essential  for  the  Nation  to  de- 
velop its  own  alternative  energy  resources 
(Washington  Post,  September  26). 

These  recent  reports  do  indeed  highlight 
the  danger  of  dependence  on  international 


oil  supplies.  Further,  they  emphasize  our 
continuing  need  to  develop  the  domestic  al- 
ternative of  synthetic  fuels  which  relies  on 
our  abundant  supplies  of  coal,  oil  shale, 
heavy  oil  and  tar  sands. 

The  SFC  is  close  to  completing  the 
modest,  but  commercial,  program  that  the 
Administration  agreed  to  last  year.  This 
program  will  provide  the  operating  and  en- 
vironmental experience  that  is  essential  to 
provide  the  United  States  with  a  synthetic 
fuels  capability  when  required  to  meet  our 
energy  and  security  needs.  Now  when  we  are 
about  to  culminate  a  four-year  effort  to 
achieve  the  principal  goal  of  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act— commercialization  of  synthetic 
fuels  in  the  United  States— is  not  the  time 
to  scrap  this  critical  program. 

Opponents  of  the  SFC  argue  that  signifi- 
cant budget  savings  can  be  achieved  from  its 
abolition,  but  they  fail  to  mention  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  oul^y  savings  are  minimal.  In  FY  1986. 
for  example,  the  savings  are  only  $14  mil- 
lion. In  later  years  there  may  be  additional 
savings,  but  they  would  not  occur,  if  at  all, 
until  after  1990.  The  CBO  estimate  also 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  several  sig- 
nificant factors:  namely,  (a)  the  profit  shar- 
ing provisions  that  have  been  negotiated  by 
the  SFC;  (b)  cancellation  of  the  Great 
Plains  project;  (c)  significantly  lower  out- 
lays as  a  result  of  the  SFC's  rescaling  of 
proposed  projects;  (d)  under  last  year's 
apreemenl.  one-half  of  any  savings— an  esti- 
ma!f-d  $1.2  to  $2.5  billion— will  be  automati- 
,i',il.\  returned  to  the  Treasury;  and  (e)  any 
cos!,s  associated  with  SFC  assistance  only 
occur  in  later  years  after  the  projects 
achieve  commercial  production.  But  more 
importantly,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  any 
funds  that  are  released  now  from  abolition 
of  the  SFC  will  not  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury;  instead  they  will  be  redirected  to 
other  Federal  programs,  which  will  immedi- 
ately contribute  a  greater  amount  to  the 
deficit  than  if  we  let  the  SFC  program  con- 
tinue. 

The  importance  of  the  SFC's  program  to 
our  country's  energy   future  was  recently 
supported    unanimously    by    the    Western 
Governors  Association,  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors Association,  and  the  Southwest  Re- 
gional Energy  Council.  Please  Joun  us  and 
these  34  States  and  5  territories  in  opposing 
any  amendment  which  further  erodes  our 
necessary  commitment  to  a  strong  U.S.  syn- 
thetic fuels  effort. 
Sincerely, 
J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Ranking  Minority 
Member.    James    A.    McClure,    Chair- 
man,   Wendell   H.   Ford,   Quentin   N. 
Burdick,  Mark  Andrews,   Gary  Hart, 
Arlen    Specter,    Alan   J.    Dixon,    Paul 
Simon,   William   L.   Armstrong,   John 
W.   Warner,   Orrin   G.   Hatch,  Jay  D. 
Rockefeller,  John  Heinz,  Ted  Stevens, 
Paul  S.  Trible,  Jr.,  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Russell  B.  Long,  Jake  Garn,  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  and  James  Abdnor. 

Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Washington,  DC.  OctoberlS,  1985. 
The  President,  j, 

77ie  White  House.  ■_ 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  know  we  both  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  program  of 
the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  our 
country's  energy  and  economic  future.  Your 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
under  Chairman  Ed  Noble  in  1981  recog- 
nized the  national  security  benefits  of  con- 


tinuation of  this  vital,  government-industry 
partnership. 

Last  year,  however,  in  recognition  of  the 
need  for  budgetary  constraint,  we  negotiat- 
ed an  agreement  for  the  rescission  of  $7,375 
billion  of  the  SFC's  obligational  authority 
and  eliminated  the  synthetic  fuels  statutory 
production  goals  in  the  Energy  Security 
Act.  As  a  part  of  that  agreement  the  Senate 
confirmed  your  three  nominees,  so  that  the 
SFC  had  a  working  quorum.  Considerable 
effort  was  expended  on  my  part  to  achieve 
that  agreement,  in  recognition  of  our 
mutual  concerns  for  the  budget  deficit. 

Subsequently,  and  again  as  part  of  our 
agreement,  the  SFC  Board  reformulated  its  # 
business  plan  and  is  renegotiating  the  size  ' 
of  individual  projects  so  as  to  achieve  fur- 
ther budgetary  savings  of  between  $1.2  and 
$2.5  billion.  Equally  important,  private  in- 
dustry has  invested  almost  $1.4  billion  in 
good  faith  to  implement  last  year's  agree- 
ment. 

When  completed,  this  reduced  program 
will  significantly  contribute  to  the  statutory 
objective  of  establishment  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture necessary  to  support  a  commercial  syn- 
thetic fuels  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  this  critical  initial  commercializa- 
tion objective  will  be  achieved  at  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  cost  contemplated  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Energy  Security  Act. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  reached  that  agree- 
ment with  Edwin  Meese,  then  Counselor  to 
the  President;  David  A.  Stockman,  then  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  and  Donald  Paul  Hodel.  then  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  who  were  acting  on  your 
behalf.  Acting  on  the  belief  that  they  were 
indeed  carrying  out  your  instructions,  I 
made  representations  to  a  great  many  of  my 
colleagues  that  our  agreement  would  be  the 
last  effort  to  alter  our  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
gram. Now  it  appears  that  the  rules  have 
changed  since  you  recently  reorganized  your 
staff  so  that  new  individuals  have  assumed 
these  responsibilities.  Members  of  your  Ad- 
ministration are  actively  working  to  over- 
turn our  agreement.  To  my  knowledge  you 
continue  to  support  the  SFC's  reformulated 
and  restructured  program  as  we  agreed.  Am 
I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

The  importance  of  the  SFC's  program  to 
our  country's  energy  future  was  recently 
supported  unanimously  by  some  34  States 
who  are  members  of  the  Western  Gover- 
nors' Association,  the  Southern  Governors' 
Association,  and  the  Southwest  Regional 
Energy  Council.  Now,  when  we  are  about  to 
culminate  a  four-year  effort  to  achieve  the 
principal  goal  of  the  Energy  Security  Act- 
commercialization  of  synthetic  fuels  in  the 
United  States— is  not  the  time  to  scrap  this 
critical  national  program. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  McChtre,  Chairman. 

U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
Washington.  DC.  September  30,  1985. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure. 
Chairman.    Senate    Committee    on    Energy 
and    Natural    Resources,     U.S.    Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
.   Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   I   understand  that 
^ring  a  business  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on    September    26,    1985.    questions    were 
raised    concerning    a    paper    entitled    "The 
Plan,"  prepared  by  a  Corporation  staffer 
purporting  to  set  forth  a  series  of  "action 
steps"  to  be  taken  by  the  Corporation  In 
connection    with    Senate    consideration    of 
proposed  legislation  affecting  the  Corpora- 
tion. I  would  like  to  clarify  the  Committee's 
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record  by  setting  forth  the  facts  concerning 
this  document. 

The  existence  of  such  a  document  first 
came  to  my  attention  following  a  search  of 
Corporation  files  in  response  to  an  August 
14.  1985  request  from  Chairman  John  Din- 
gell  of  the  Oversight  and  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  for  all  documents, 
including  drafts,  •setting  forth  any  action, 
plan  or  strategy  for  defeating  any  legislative 
efforts  to  rescind  funding  for  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation.  •  I  responded  to  Chair 
man  Dingell  on  August  23.  1985.  that  there 
were  no  documents  setting  forth  such  a  Cor- 
portion  action  plan  or  strategy.  Our  search 
had  identified,  however,  the  five-page  "in 
dated,  unaltributed.  and  unaddressed  draft 
outline  entitled  The  Plan'  which  has 
become  the  subject  of  your  Committee's  dis 
cussion.  A  copy  of  the  document  was  trans- 
mitted to  Chairman  Dingell  on  August  23. 
along  with  the  explanation  that  the  draft 
had  been  prepared  for  Tom  Corcoran,  the 
Corporation's  Vice  Chairman,  in  mid-July 
by  his  aide.  Mike  Bayer.  The  draft  had 
never  been  finalized. 

Since  our  transmittal  to  Chairman  Din- 
gell. Mr.  Corcoran  has  on  several  occasions 
responded  publicly  to  questions  concerning 
the  document,  most  recently  during  hear- 
ings of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  held  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1985.  His  response  definitively  re- 
futes the  suggestion  that  he  or  any  one  else 
with  management  or  decision  making  re- 
sponsibility at  the  Corporation  acted  on  the 
proposals  set  forth  in  'The  Plan. "  I  set 
forth  that  response  in  full: 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Some  individuals  have 
suggested  that  the  actions  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  in  the  past  several 
months  are  based,  primarily,  on  a  document 
that  was  prepared  for  you.  which  had  as  its 
principal  thesis,  actions  that  could  be  taken 
by  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  in 
order  to  win  the  game  of  political  favor 
within  the  United  Sls^tes.  especially  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  was.  in 
fact,  acting  first  and  foremost  in  a  political 
fashion,  secondarily,  perhaps,  in  a  comple- 
mentary fashion,  perhaps  not  so.  for  sub- 
stantive reasons. 

Would  you  care,  at  this  point  in  time,  to 
take  up  this  issue,  which  certainly  is  going 
to  arise  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Corcoran.  Well,  there  is  no  basis  for 
that  assertion.  There  is  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  plan;  "  it  was  perpared  by  an 
individual  on  our  staff,  who  happens  to 
work  directly  for  me.  •He  is  an  idea  man.  In 
my  work  in  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
and  my  work  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I've  always  tried  to  associate  myself 
with  people  who  can  develop  ideas.  In  this 
instance,  he  did.  at  his  own  instigation,  de- 
velop a  series  of  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  be  done. 

I  looked  at  those  ideas.  I  regard  some  of 
them  as  being  good,  most  of  them  as  being 
not  .so  good,  and  certainly,  from  the  stand 
point  of  any  kind  of  policy  by  myself  or  any 
kind  of  policy  decision  by  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation,  there  was  no  decision, 
there  was  no  action,  no  corporate  policy 
that  was  based  on  the  suggestions  of  one  in- 
dividual, which,  m  many  instances,  were  not 
useful  suggestions. 

So  I  think  any  suggestion  that  there  was 
any  kind  of  corporation  policy  based  on  the 
suggestions  of  one  Individual  staff  guy  is 
nonsense. 


Chairman  LaFalce.  First,  so  you  under- 
stand where  I  am  coming  from.  I  think  it 
would  be  naive  to  think  that  members  of 
the  Executive  Branch  don't  frequently  act 
in  a  way  that  is  going  to  gain  favor  with  in 
fluential  members  of  the  Congress. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  no  de- 
cision is  being  made  for  political  reasons  as 
opposed  to  substantive  reasons. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Yes. 

Chairman  LaFalce.  I  am  just  curious, 
though,  if  the  money  that  was  let,  if  you 
will,  the  commitmenus  that  were  made  from 
the  time  of  this  memo  to  the  President 
would  have  all  been  made  in  the  absence  of 
this  memo. 

Mr.  Corcoran.  There  is  no  connnection 
between  this  memorandum  and  the  deci- 
sions that  we  have  made. 

For  my  own  part.  I  would  only  wish  to  un- 
derscore that  I  had  not  seen  nor  heard  of 
such  a  document  until  the  matter  was  raised 
by  Chairman  Dingell.  My  own  testimony 
before  the  Economic  Stabilization  Subcom- 
mittee follows: 

Chairman  LaFalce.  Would  Mr.  Noble  care 
to  comment? 

Mr.  Noble.  Yes.  sir.  I  never  saw  that  piece 
of  paper.  The  first  time  I  knew  of  it  is  when 
Mr.  Dingell  wrote  his  letter,  and  I  ques- 
tioned. When  I  asked  what  is  this.  I  had 
never  seen  it.  and  if  there  was  any  effort  to 
do  anything  about  it  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
it.  and  I  said  that  in  the  very  beginning. 

The  draft  Plan"  has  not  guided  my 
thinking,  or.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
that  of  my  fellow  Board  members. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  your  Commit- 
tee's deliberations. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  E.  Noble. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  President.  I  now  move  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  .sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  cleric  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis],  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  270  Leg] 
YEAS-41 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

ArmslronK 

Bpnlsen 

Burdlcli 

Byrd 

Dixon 

Oomenict 

Exon 

Ford 

Oarn 

Goldwator 

Gore 

Hart 


Hatch 

Hecht 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

LAnx 

Matlila.s 

Mat.sunaxa 

McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowsid 

Nunn 


Pell 

Pressler 

Rocliefeller 

SasMT 

Simon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trtble 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


TE 
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NAYS-58 

Baurus 

East 

Mattlngly 

BIden 

Evans 

Melcher 

BinKaman 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Boren 

Gorton 

Mllrhell 

Bcschwltz 

Gramm 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Sickles 

Bumpers 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Chafec 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Chiles 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Cochran 

Helms 

Quayle 

Cohen 

Hollinf?"! 

RIegle 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

rtolh 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Denton 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Welcker 

Dole 

Leahy 

Wilson 

Durenberiter 

Levin 

Eagleton 

Lugar 
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NOT  VOTING- 1 

Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  936  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  riSH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE'S  WORK  IN 
THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  including  $500,000  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
involvement  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Cleanup  Program.  These  funds  will 
enable  the  Service  to  continue  its  vital 
work  in  the  bay.  including  raising 
striped  bass  for  release  to  the  bay  and 
protecting  ecologically  sensitive  areas, 
so  vital  to  all  the  bay's  organisms. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  plays 
a  key  role  in  the  cleanup  program. 
The  Service's  bay  activities  center  on 
the  effects  of  the  bay";  pollutants  on 
biological  resources,  primarily  fish, 
shellfish,  waterfowl,  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion, and  endangered  .species.  The 
main  objective  of  the  Service  is  to 
assess  the  effects  of  nonpoint  source 
pollution  from  urban  and  agricultural 
runoff  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitats 
and  to  recommend  ways  to  prevent  or 
minimize  those  impacts. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  fo- 
cusing its  immediate  attention  on  the 
Choptank  River  on  Maryland's  East- 
ern Shore.  Last  spring  and  summer,  it 
reviewed  34  sites  to  evaluate  water 
quality  and  the  health  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats  there.  To  help  main- 
tain  those   habitats,   the  Service   en- 


courages management  practices  which 
improve  the  water  quality  and  benefit 
the  bay's  living  resources. 

Another  important  objective  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  to  help 
other  agencies  evaluate  and  reduce  the 
danger  from  industrial  toxic  substance 
discharges  into  the  bay.  About  3.000 
discharge  sites  exist  in  the  bay  region, 
each  allowed  under  State  or  Federal 
permits  to  discharge  specified  amounts 
of  toxins.  At  selected  sites,  the  Service 
is  assessing  the  effects  that  these  dis- 
charges may  have  on  the  bay's  living 
resources  and  is  recommending  neces- 
sary modifications  to  the  discharge 
permits. 

In  general,  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  bay_Jia:t£  decreased  in 
recent  years,  and  one  of  the  first  signs 
of  that  decline  was  the  lower  number 
and  smaller  size  of  striped  bass  caught. 
Many  believed  it  was  a  cyclical  tempo- 
rary decline  and  that  striped  bass  pop- 
ulations soon  would  be  back  to  normal. 
But  that  did  not  occur.  There  was  an 
extensive  reproductive  failure  of  the 
bays  striped  bass.  The  situation  now 
has  deteriorated  so  severely  that  re- 
strictions on  commercial  and  sport 
catches  of  striped  bass  are  in  place  not 
only  in  Maryland,  but  also  up  and 
down  the  east  coast. 

To  start  the  long-term  reversal  of 
this  tragic  situation,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  have  underway  a  5-year 
pilot  program  to  supplement  the 
striped  bass's  natural  production  with 
hatchery-reared  fish.  This  past  spring, 
adult  striped  bass  were  captured  and 
artificially  spawned.  The  eggs  were  in- 
cubated and  the  young  fish  were  dis- 
tributed to  six  national  fish  hatcheries 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  one  State 
hatchery  for  rearing.  This  fall,  about 
250,000  young  striped  bass— 6  to  8 
inches  long— will  be  released  into  the 
same  bay  tributaries  from  which  they 
came. 

Plans  are  to  double  striped  bass  pro- 
duction in  1986  and  in  the  future  years 
the  goal  is  to  add  as  many  as  1.5  mil- 
lion young  striped  bass  per  year  to  the 
bay  to  augment  the  natural  popula- 
tion. Using  innovative  computer  chip 
tags,  some  of  the  young  fish  will  be 
tagged  to  follow  their  growth  and  sur- 
vival. In  support  of  this  Federal/State 
cooperative  effort,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  recently  placed  a  fishery 
biologist  at  Annapolis  to  develop  ap- 
propriate fish  stocking  strategies,  co- 
ordinate Federal /State  activities,  and 
evaluate  the  success  of  the  striped 
bass  stocking  program.  It  is  anticipat- 
ed that  the  stocking  program  in  con- 
cert with  improved  habitat  quality  and 
effective  fishery  management  proce- 
dures will  help  restore  striped  bass  as 
a  valuable  recreational  and  commer- 
cial species  of  the  bay. 

In  addition  to  striped  bass,  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  is  determining 
the  abundance   and   health   of  other 


living  resources  in  the  bay,  including 
canvasback  and  black  ducks,  shad, 
blue  crabs,  oysters,  and  submerged 
aquatic  vegetation,  sometimes  called 
SAV.  Causes  for  declines  of  these  im- 
portant resources  will  be  identified 
and  recommendations  for  corrective 
actions  will  be  made. 

Already,  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  analyzing  the  loss  of  SAV,  the 
sea  grasses  of  the  bay,  used  for  food 
and  shelter  by  so  many  of  the  bay's  or- 
ganisms. The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice with  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, is  mapping  the  distribution,  den- 
sity, and  species  composition  of  sub- 
merged aquatic  vegetation  throughout 
the  bay.  Maryland  watermen  and 
other  volunteers  are  also  helping  in 
this  effort.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
is  analyzing  bay  sediments  to  deter- 
mine how  sediment  affects  submerged 
aquatic  vegetation  and  what  land  prac- 
tices affect  the  loss  of  this  valuable  re- 
source. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
playing  an  important  role  in  restoring 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  a  role  that 
cannot  be  omitted  from  the  overall 
Bay  Cleanup  Program.  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's decision  to  provide  the  necessary 
funding  to  continue  this  vital  effort  to 
restore  living  resources  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  floor  managers  of 
this  bill  on  the  decision  to  increase 
funding  for  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  Water  Resources  Research  Act 
of  1984  (Public  Law  98-242). 

Public  Law  98-242  was  developed  in 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
excellent  leadership  of  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources [Mr.  Abdnor].  That  law  au- 
thorizes a  small,  but  vital,  program  of 
water  research  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

This  bill  makes  available  a  total  of 
$15,270,000  during  fiscal  1986  for  these 
water  research  programs.  I  look  upon 
this  as  an  investment  in  our  future,  an 
investment  that  will  certainly  save  the 
Federal  taxpayers  far  more  in  the  long 
run. 

For  example,  I  support  strongly  the 
Appropriation  Committee's  decision  to 
increase  to  $7,500,000  the  money  that 
will  be  made  available  for  matching 
water  research  grants  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  is  a  sound  decision. 
These  studies  of  serious  water  prob- 
lems are  important  to  the  wise  use  of 
water  in  America. 

In  addition,  I  applaud  the  commit- 
tee's action  increasing  the  money  that 
will  be  available  to  the  water  research 
institutes  located  at  a  land-grant  col- 
lege in  each  of  the  States. 

If  anyone  is  concerned  over  this  in- 
crease, it  should  be  noted  that  even  at 
$15     million,    spending    remains    far 


below  the  levels  at  which  it  stood  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
McClure]  and  the  subcommittee's 
ranking  member,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Byrd].  Water  re- 
search is  an  important  investment  in 
our  future.  I  urge  the  floor  managers 
to  defend  this  increase  vigorously  in 
conference  with  the  House. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  4  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:56  p.m.,  recessed  until  4 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Garn]. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  proceed  in  just  as  orderly  a 
fashion.  I  object. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  lieard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Objection  is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  7  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  need  some 
time  to  look  over  material  that  we 
may  propose.  Therefore,  I  move  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  7  p.m. 

Mr  PRYOR.  Will  the  majority 
leader  answer  a  question?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  majority  leader  might  give  us 
some  guidance  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  the  rest  of  the  evening? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say— I  indicate  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  just  moved  to 
recess— that  we  would  hope  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  have  indicated  to  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
small  children  that  we  would  try  to 
protect  them  until  7:30,  because  this  is 
Halloween  and  they  wanted  to  go  out 
and  scare  some  people. 

So  there  probably  will  not  be  any 
votes  until  then,  and  maybe  even  after 
that,  because  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment that  probably  will  require  some 
discussion,  even  though  it  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  amendment  we 
had  yesterday.  That  could  be  followed 
by  a  payment  limitation  amendment 
limiting  loans  on  sugar  and  other  pro- 
grams to  $200,000.  So  there  are  a 
series  of  those  things  that  probably 
will  come  up.  I  assume  we  are  going  to 
be  here  quite  late  this  evening  and  cer- 
tainly tomorrow. 

Does  that  help  any? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Well,  it  does  not  help  a 
lot. 

[Laughter.] 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess  until  7  p.m. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  might  ask  a  question 
of  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  is  now  in  recess. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  reconvene 
or  whatever  it  takes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  cannot  hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  indicated  that,  unless  the  ma- 
joirty  leader  withdrew  his  motion  to 
recess,  the  Senate  was  in  recess. 

Mr.  EXON.  Did  the  Chair  indicate 
that  we  were  in  recess? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did. 

Mr.  EXON.  That  is  the  way  this 
place  is  generally  run,  and  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and.  at 
6:11  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  7 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Boschwitz). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
our  colleagues,  particularly  Senator 
Melcher  and  Senator  Exon,  may  still 
be  looking  at  the  amendment,  so  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  They  certainly  have  that 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  thejoll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ufianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  it  may  take  another  30  minutes. 
I  think  rather  than  everyone  stay  in 
the  Chamber  we  will  probably  best 
serve  the  interest  of  everyone  by  re- 
cessing. 


RECESS  UNTIL  7:30  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
7:30  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
7:01  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
7:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Boschwitz]. 


AGRICULTURE,      FOOD,      TRADE, 

AND     CONSERVATION     ACT     OF 

1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
certain  my  colleagues.  Senators  Mel- 
cher, Exon,  and  others,  have  had  ade- 
quate time  to  go  over  the  rather 
lengthy  amendment.  There  is  not 
really  that  much  difference  from  what 
we  had.  I  do  not  want  to  take  advan- 


tage of  anyone.  If  they  need  additional 
time,  I  would  be  happy  to  request  an- 
other 30  minutes  recess.  If  not.  it 
would  be  my  hope  we  could  go  ahead 
and  start  the  process. 

My  own  view  is  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity here  to  bring  together  a  number 
of  farm  State  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  would  obviously  like 
to  proceed  with  that,  if  that  is  possi- 
ble. 

I  will  leave  it  up  to  the  minority 
leader.  If  he  feels  additional  time  is 
needed,  we  can  recess  for  another  30 
minutes.  If  not,  I  will  proceed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  We  have  gone 
through  the  165  pages  as  to  what  they 
might  take  out  and  what  they  might 
add  to  the  rather  lengthy  bill  before 
us.  the  farm  bill.  I  noted  that  it  does 
have  a  savings  in  it.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  savings  would 
be  exactly  $7.6  billion,  almost  all  of 
the  savings  features  that  I  proposed  in 
my  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  that  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  would  also  indicate  there  is 
a  little  pamphlet  or  list  circulating 
where  you  can  get  savings.  But,  yes, 
that  is  correct.  I  would  hope  that 
based  on  that  we  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
savings  are  very  well  put  in  both  in- 
stances, coming  up  to  exactly  the  same 
amount  I  had.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
be  the  savings  that  maybe  the  House 
had.  I  think  the  majority  leader  re- 
ferred to  it  as  smoke  and  mirrors.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right.  There  may 
be  a  little  smoke  and  mirrors  in  here.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  not  a 
little  smoke  in  there.  We  hope  not  too 
much.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  in  deep 
trouble. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader.  It  is  going  to  take  a  long  dis- 
cussion, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  am  not  speaking  for  others.  We  have 
waited  a  long  time  and  I  certainly  do 
not  prefer  to  wait  any  lon^'er.  Howev- 
er, I  am  not  speaking  for  others,  only 
for  myself. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1570. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1570)  entitled    An  Act  to  amend  the  Pair 


Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide 
rules  for  overtime  compensatory  time  off 
for  certain  public  agency  employee,  to  clari- 
fy the  application  of  that  Act  to  volunteers, 
and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass  with  the 
following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SHORT  title;  rfferesce  to  act 

Section  1.  (al  Short  Title.— This  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1985  ". 

tbJ  Reference  to  Act.— Whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

compensatory  time 

Sec.  2.  (al  Compensatory  Time.— Section  7 
129  V.S.C.  207)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

'(0/(11  Employees  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  receive,  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  in  lieu  of  overtime  compensation, 
compensatory  time  off  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  hours  for  each  hour  of 
employment  for  which  overtime  compensa- 
tion is  required  by  this  section. 

"(21  A  public  agency  may  provide  compen- 
satory lime  under  paragraph  (1)  only— 

"(A)  pursuant  to— 

"(i)  applicable  provisions  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  between  the  public 
agency  and  representatives  of  such  employ- 
ees: or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  employees  'not  covered 
by  subclause  (il.  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing arrived  at  between  the  employer 
and  employee  before  the  performance  of  the 
work:  and 

"(Bl  if  the  employee  has  not  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  in  excess  of  the  limit  appli- 
cable to  the  employee  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (3). 

In  the  case  of  employees  described  in  clause 
(AXii)  hired  prior  to  April  15,  1986  the  regu- 
lar practice  in  effect  on  April  15,  1986.  with 
respect  to  compensatory  time  off  for  such 
employees  in  lieu  of  the  receipt  of  overtime 
compensation,  shall  constitute  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  under  such  clause 
(AXii).  Except  as  provided  in  the  previous 
sentence,  the  provision  of  compensatory 
time  off  to  such  employees  for  hours  worked 
after  April  14.  1986.  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection. 

"(3XAI  If  the  work  of  an  employee  for 
which  compensatory  time  may  be  provided 
included  work  in  a  public  safety  activity,  an 
emergency  response  activity,  or  a  seasonal 
activity,  the  employee  engaged  in  such  work 
may  accrue  not  more  than  480  hours  of  com- 
pensatory time  for  hours  worked  after  April 
IS,  1986.  If  such  work  was  any  other  work, 
the  employee  engaged  in  such  work  may 
accrue  not  more  than  180  hours  of  compen- 
satory time  for  hours  worked  after  April  15, 
1986.  Any  such  employee  who,  after  April  15, 
1986.  has  accrued  480  or  180  hours,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  compensatory  time  off  shalL 
for  additional  overtime  hours  of  work,  be 
paid  overtime  compensation. 

"(B)  If  compensation  is  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee for  accrued  compensatory  time  off, 
such  compensation  shall  be  paid  at  the  regu- 
lar rate  earned  by  the  employee  at  the  time 
the  employee  receives  such  payment 

"(41  An  employee  who  has  accrued  com- 
pensatory time  off  authorized  to  6e  provided 


under  paragraph  (1)  shall,  upon  termina- 
tion of  employment,  be  paid  for  the  unused 
compensatory  time  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  average  regular  rate  received  by  such 
employee  during  the  last  3  years  of  the  em- 
ployee's employment. 

"(5)  An  employee  of  a  public  agency  which 
is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency— 

"(A)  who  has  accrued  compensatory  time 
off  authorized  to  be  provided  under  para- 
graph (1),  and 

"(B)  who  has  requested  the  use  of  such 
compensatory  time,  shall  be  permitted  by 
the  employee's  employer  to  use  such  time 
within  a  reasonable  period  after  making  the 
request  if  the  use  of  the  compensatory  time 
does  not  unduly  disrupt  the  operations  of 
the  public  agency. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'overtime  compensation' 
means  the  compensation  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  and 

"(B)  the  terms  'compensatory  time'  and 
'compensatory  time  off  means  hours  during 
which  an  employee  is  not  working,  which 
are  not  counted  as  hours  worked  during  the 
applicable  workweek  or  other  work  period 
for  purposes  of  overtime  compensation,  and 
for  which  the  employee  is  compensated  at 
the  employee's  regular  rate.  ". 

(bl  Existing  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreements.-A  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment which  is  in  effect  on  April  15,  1986, 
and  which  permits  compensatory  time  off  in 
lieu  of  overtime  compensation  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  its  expiration  date  unless  oth- 
erwise modified,  except  that  compensatory 
time  shall  be  provided  after  April  14,  1986. 
in  accordance  with  section  7(ol  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (as  added  by 
subsection  (all. 

(c)  Liability  and  Deferred  Payment.— (1) 
No  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  under  section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 7  or  IKc)  (as  it  relates  to  section  7)  of 
such  Act  occurring  before  April  15,  1986. 
with  respect  to  any  employee  of  the  State, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency  who  would 
not  have  been  covered  by  such  Act  under  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  special  enforcement 
policy  on  January  1,  1985,  and  published  in 
section  775.2  and  775.4  of  title  29  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations. 

(2)  A  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  defer  until  August  1,  1986,  the  payment 
of  monetary  overtime  compensation  under 
section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  for  hours  worked  after  April  14.  1986. 
special  details,  occasional  or  sporadic 
employment,  and  substitution 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Special  Detail  Work  for  Fire 
Protection  and  Law  Enforcement  Employ- 
ees.—Section  7  (29  U.S.C  207)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (o)  (added  by  sec- 
tion 2)  the  following: 

"(p)(l)  If  an  individual  who  is  employed 
by  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
or  an  interstate  governmental  agency  in  fire 
protection  or  law  enforcement  activities  (in- 
cluding activities  of  security  personnel  in 
correctional  institutions)  and  who,  solely  at 
such  individual's  option,  agrees  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  special  detail  by  a  separate  or 
independent  employer  in  fire  protection, 
law  enforcement,  or  related  activities,  the 
hours  such  individual  was  employed  by  such 
separate  and  independent  employer  shall  be 
excluded  by  the  public  agency  employing 
such  individual  in  the  calculation  of  the 
hours  for  which  the  employee  is  entitled  to 


overtime  compensation  under  this  section  if 
the  public  agency— 

"(A)  requires  that  its  employees  engaged  in 
fire  protection,  law  enforcement,  or  security 
activities  be  hired  by  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent employer  to  perform  the  special 
detail, 

"(B)  facilitates  the  employment  of  such 
employees  by  a  separate  and  independent 
employer,  or 

"(C)  otherwise  affects  the  condition  of  em- 
ployment of  such  employees  by  a  separate 
and  independent  employer. ". 

(b)  Occasional  or  Sporadic  Employ- 
ment.—Section  7(p)  (29  U.S.C.  207),  as  added 
by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  If  an  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
undertakes,  on  an  occasional  or  sporadic 
basis  and  solely  at  the  employee's  option, 
part-time  employment  for  the  public  agency 
which  is  in  a  different  capacity  from  any 
capacity  in  which  the  employee  is  regularly 
employed  with  the  public  agency,  the  hours 
such  employee  was  employed  in  performing 
the  different  employment  shall  be  excluded 
by  the  public  agency  in  the  calculation  of 
the  hours  for  which  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  overtime  compensation  under  this  sec- 
tion. ". 

(c)  Substitution.— (1)    Section    7(p)    (29* 
U.S.C.  207),  as  amended  by  subsection  (b),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3)  If  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  is  employed  by  a  public  agency  which 
is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency,  and 

"(B)  is  employed  in  fire  protection  or  law 
enforcement  activities  (including  activities 
of  security  personnel  in  correctional  institu- 
tions), 

agrees,  with  the  approval  of  the  public 
agency  and  solely  at  the  option  of  such  indi- 
vidual, to  substitute  during  scheduled  work 
hours  for  another  individual  who  is  em- 
ployed by  such  agency  in  such  activities,  the 
hours  such  employee  worked  as  a  substitute 
shall  be  excluded  by  the  public  agency  in  the 
calculation  of  the  hours  for  which  the  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  overtime  compensation 
under  this  section. ". 

(2)  Section  IKc)  (29  U.S.C.  211(ci)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  employer  of  an  employee  who  performs 
substitute  work  described  in  section  7(p)(3) 
may  not  be  required  under  this  subsection  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  hours  of  the  substitute 
work. ". 

volunteers 

Sec.  4.  (a)  DEFiNmoN. —Section  3(e)  (29 
U.S.C.  203(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(4XA)  The  term  'employee'  does  not  in- 
clude any  individual  who  volunteers  to  per- 
form services  for  a  public  agency  which  is  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency,  if— 

"(i)  the  individual  receives  no  compensa- 
tion or  is  paid  expenses,  reasonable  benefits, 
or  a  nominal  fee  to  perform  the  services  for 
which  the  individual  volunteered;  and 

"(ii)  such  services  are  not  the  same  type  of 
services  which  the  individual  is  employed  to 
perform  for  such  public  agency. 

"(Bl  An  employee  of  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
may  volunteer  to  perform  services  for  any 
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other  State,  political  subtditnsion.  or  inter- 
state goi'emmental  agency,  including  a 
State,  political  subdivision  or  agency  with 
which  the  employing  State,  political  sut>di- 
vision,  or  agency  has  a  mutual  aid  agree- 
ment ". 

>bl  Regulations.— Not  later  than  March 
IS.  1986.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue 
regulations  to  cnr-ri  out  paragraph  >4)  of 
section  3le)  las  amended  by  subsection  lal  of 
this  section).  ■ 

Ic)  Current  Practice. -^f  before  April  15. 
1986.  the  practice  of  a  public  agency  was  to 
treat  certain  individuals  W  volunteers,  such 
individuals  shall  until  April  15.  1986.  be 
considered,  for  purposes  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  volunteers  and  not 
as  employees.  No  public  agencv  which  is  a 
State,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
an  interstate  governmental  agency  shall  be 
liable  for  a  violation  of  section  6  occurring 
before  April  15.  1986.  with  respect  to  services 
deemed  by  that  agency  to  have  been  per- 
formed for  it  by  an  indiiti<i'i<il  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEGISLATIVE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  5.  Clause  (ii)  of  section  3(el<2)(C)  fZ9 
U.S.C.  203leJ(2)tC)>  is  amtnded- 

11)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause I  III). 

12)  by  striking  out  "who"  in  subclause 
IIV).  I 

13)  by  striking  out  the  xriod  at  the  end  of 
subclause  ilV)  and  inser^ng  in  lieu  thereof 
".  or",  and  j 

14/  by  adding  ajter  sulseiause  UV)  the  fol- 
lowing: \ 

"iVi  IS  an  employee  |in  the  legislative 
branch  or  legislative  bodi  of  that  State,  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  agency  and  is  not  em- 
ployed by  the  legislative  library  of  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  agencv.  ". 

EFFECTIVE  OATE 

Sec.  6.  77ie  amendmentt  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  April  15.  1986.  The  Secretary 
Of  Labor  shall  before  such  date  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  may  be  required  to  im- 
plement such  amendments. 

EFFECT  OF  A.Vt.'iDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  whether  a  public  agency 
which  is  a  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  an  interstate  governmental  agency 
IS  liable  under  section  16  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 6.  7.  or  11  of  such  Act  occurring  before 
April  15.  1986,  with  respect  to  any  employee 
of  such  public  agency  who  would  have  been 
covered  by  such  Act  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  special  enforcement  policy  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1985.  and  published  in  section  775.3  of 
title  29  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

D/SCRIMINA  TION 

Sec.  8.  A  public  agency  which  is  a  State, 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  an  inter- 
state governmental  agency  and  which  dis- 
criminates or  has  discriminated  against  an 
employee  with  respect  to  the  employee's 
wages  or  other  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment because  on  or  after  February  19. 
1985.  the  employee  asserted  coverage  under 
section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  shall  be  held  to  have  violated  section 
15la)l3)  of  such  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
to  authorize  the  provision  of  compensatory 
time  in  lieu  of  overtime  compensation  for 
employees  of  States,  political  subdivisions  of 
States,  and  interstate  governmental  agen- 
cies, to  clarify  the  application  of  the  Act  to 
volunteers,  and  for  other  purposes.". 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
FUEL  ETHANOL  INDUSTRY  AND 
THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  fifth  in  my  series  of 
statements  on  the  farm  bill,  and  it  is 
an  appropriate  forum  to  highlight  the 
growth  and  importance  of  the  fuel 
ethanol  industry  to  Americas  farmers. 

The  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  the  ethanol  industry  grew  out 
of  the  economic  and  social  effects  of 
disruptions  in  the  supply  of  oil  im- 
ports from  the  Middle  East  during  the 
1970s.  In  1978.  as  a  part  of  its  efforts 
to  develop  greater  energy  independ- 
ence. Congress  adopted  a  multifaceted 
national  policy  to  support  and  nurture 
the  development  of  a  domestic  fuel 
ethanol  industry. 

Federal  initiatives  implementing  this 
policy  include  an  excise  tax-exemption 
and  other  tax  incentives,  cooperative 
agreements,  research  and  development 
grants,  and  a  special  federal  tariff  on 
imported  fuel  ethanol— now  at  60 
cents  per  gallon.  The  Government  has 
al.so  invested,  in  the  form  of  guaran- 
teed loans,  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
construction  and  development  of  etha- 
nol production  facilities  at  various  lo- 
cations throughout  the  country. 

The  success  of  this  policy  has  been 
dramatic.  Over  135  domestic  produc- 
tion facilities  have  been  constructed 
representing  an  investment  of  more 
than  $1  billion.  U.S.  production  of  fuel 
ethanol  has  increased  over  fortyfold 
since  1978,  climbing  from  10  million 
gallons  in  1978  to  over  500  million  gal- 
lons this  year. 

The  impact  of  this  growth  both  on 
the  Nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
supplies  and  on  the  trade  deficit  has 
been  substantial.  Each  gallon  of  do- 
mestically produced  ethanol  displaces 
as  much  as  1.1  gallons  of  imported  oil, 
which  saved  the  country  $337  million 
in  1983  and  $443  million  in  1984  on  its 
oil  import  bill.  The  food  byproducts 
from  ethanol  production  provide  an 
important  source  of  exports  which, 
when  combined  with  the  .savings  on 
imported  oil,  reduced  the  Nation's 
trade  deficit  by  over  $500  million  in 
1982. 

Indirect  economic  benefits  have 
been  equally  significant.  The  1984  do- 
mestic production  alone  generated 
over  $1.6  billion  in  economic  activity, 
creating  thousands  of  jobs  in  heavily 
depressed  sectors  of  the  labor  force: 


agriculture,  construction,  trucking, 
and  the  railroads. 

Domestic  ethanol  production  in  1984 
created  a  nearly  200  million  bushel  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  corn,  the 
feedstock  most  commonly  used  for 
ethanol  production  in  this  country. 
This  had  a  material  impact  on  corn 
prices  and  increased  the  income  of  our 
Nations  farmers  by  roughly  $700  mil- 
lion. 

Moreover,  this  growth  in  the  etha- 
nol industry  has  generated  these  eco- 
nomic benefits  at  virtually  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  A  1982  GAO 
report  determined  that  the  lost  reve- 
nues from  tax-exemptions  for  ethanol 
are  more  than  offset  by  an  even  larger 
decrease  in  Federal  outlays  under  agri- 
cultural price  support  programs,  such 
as  PIK.  due  to  the  increased  demand 
for  corn  in  producing  ethanol. 

As  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  this 
policy,  I  would  say  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  With  continued 
congressional  support,  annual  produc- 
tion could  increase  fivefold,  producing 
2.5  billion  gallons  of  fuel  ethanol  every 
year.  Increasing  annual  production  to 
only  1  billion  gallons  by  1990  would 
cut  oil  imports  by  22  percent,  increase 
farm  income  by  $3.59  billion,  and  gen- 
erate over  $4  billion  p^r  year  in  eco- 
nomic activity. 

A  growinp  ethanol  industry  Is  impor- 
tant to  Minnesota  farmers.  'The  indus- 
try will  soon  become  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  Minnesota's  agricultural  econ- 
omy. 

Currently,  we  have  two  ethanol  fa- 
cilities on  line  with  a  capacity  of  4.5 
million  gallons.  We  also  have  a  large 
number  of  new  facilities  planned 
which  could  boost  production  to  40 
million  gallons  a  year.  That's  over  20 
million  bushels  of  corn  and  at  current 
market  conditions  that  is  $4.4  billion 
for  farmers. 

The  demand  for  ethanol  is  there, 
and  it  is  only  going  up.  In  December 
1984,  consumption  of  gasohol  in  Min- 
nesota was  1.5  percent.  Now  it's  up  to 
30  percent.  And  by  January,  lead  will 
be  virtually  eliminated,  leaving  an 
octane  gap  which  ethanol  can  fill. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we've  a  few  more 
hurdles  yet  to  jump  before  were  as- 
sured of  a  permanent  position  in  the 
agricultural  economy.  One  of  the  big- 
gest threats  to  the  domestic  industry 
is  continued  high  levels  of  ethanol  im- 
ported from  other  countries. 

Imported  fuel  ethanol  has  increased 
from  less  than  5  million  gallons  in 
1981  to  over  122  million  gallons  in 
1984,  capturing  21  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  This  rapid  increase  in 
imports  has  occurred  in  spite  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  tariff  on  import- 
ed fuel  ethanol  during  the  same  period 
from  10  cents  to  50  cents  per  gallon 
and  now  it  is  60  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  already 
dealt  with  this  issue  several  times  this 


fall.  Through  a  series  of  amendments 
instructing  the  Customs  Service  to 
close  loopholes  in  the  tariff  schedule 
under  which  ethanol  in  a  variety  of 
forms  was  entering  duty-free,  we've 
sent  a  clear  signal  that  further  flood- 
ing of  the  U.S.  market  is  not  accepta- 
ble to  this  body. 

During  the  pendancy  of  the  farm 
bill,  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  will 
be  offering  a  number  of  amendments 
to  further  our  commitment  to  the  fuel 
ethanol  industry.  By  adopting  these 
amendments  we  will  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  restore  a  faltering  agricul- 
tural economy  and  establish  fuel  eth- 
anol's  vital  place  in  that  economy.  I 
strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  these  important  amendments. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements  were  submitted,  as  fol- 
lows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  SANCTIONS 

AGAINST  NICARAGUA-MES- 

SAGE  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT- 
PM  90 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  May  1,  1985,  in  Executive  Order 
No.  12513,  I  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency to  deal  with  the  threat  of  the 
national  security  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  posed  by  the  policies 
and  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  In  that  order,  I  prohibited: 
(1)  all  imports  into  the  United  States 
of  goods  and  services  of  Nicaraguan 
origin;  (2)  all  exports  from  the  United 
States  of  goods  to  or  destined  for  Nica- 
ragua except  those  destined  for  the  or- 
ganized democratic  resistance;  (3)  Nic- 
araguan air  carriers  from  engaging  in 
air  transportation  to  or  from  points  in 


the  United  States;  and  (4)  vessels  of 
Nicaraguan  registry  from  entering 
United  States  ports. 

The  declaration  of  emergency  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1701  et 
seq.,  and  the  National  Emergencies 
Act,  50  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.  I  reported 
the  declaration  to  the  Congress  on 
May  1,  1985.  pursuant  to  Section 
1703(b)  of  the  International  Emergen- 
cy Economic  Powers  Act. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
issued  the  Nicaraguan  Trade  Control 
Regulations  implementing  the  prohi- 
bitions in  Executive  Order  No.  12513 
on  May  8,  1985,  50  Fed.  Reg.  19890 
(May  10,  1985).  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  these  regulations  with  this  report. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Section 
540.505  permits  the  issuance  of  li- 
censes authorizing  the  export  of  goods 
from  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua 
in  certain  circumstances  involving  con- 
tractual obligations  which  the  export- 
er incurred  prior  to  May  1,  1985.  The 
regulation  provides  that  such  exports 
may  be  authorized  only  through  Octo- 
ber 31,  1985.  Once  this  deadline  has 
passed,  licenses  for  exports  on  prior 
contractual  grounds  will  no  longer  be 
available. 

The  policies  and  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  continue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat 
to  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at  my 
disposal  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  Nicaragua  as  long  as  these 
measures  are  appropriate,  and  will 
continue  to  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  on  significant  developments, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1703(c). 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  October  31,  1985. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1985,  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  1726.  An  act  to  amend  section  51(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  relating  to 
the  funding  of  the  Special  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion F^and. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Enrolled  Bill  Signed 

At  2:06  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  it  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  2942.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  I*resident  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  3:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annonced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  11.  1985.  through  No- 
vember 17,  1985.  as  "National  Reyes  Syn- 
drome Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  3,  1985.  through  No- 
vember 9.  1985,  as  "National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Week". 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

H.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  3.  1985,  through  No- 
vember 9.  1985.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Week." 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  October  31,  1985.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1160.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1986,  to  revise  and  im- 
prove military  compensation  programs,  to 
improve  defense  procurement  procedures,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  national  security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Elnergy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  2^7.  Joint  resolution  to  commend 
the  people  ind  the  sovereign  confederation 
of  the  neutral  nation  of  Switzerland  for 
their  contributions  to  freedom,  internation- 
al peace,  and  understanding  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  No- 
vember 19-20,  1985.  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KASTEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1816:  An  original  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  relited  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
99-167). 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 
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H.R.  3327:  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-168). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  80;  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  2.000  additional 
copies  of  the  committee  print  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  (99th  Congress. 
1st  session)  entitled  Defense  Organization: 
The  Need  for  Change"  (Repl.  No.  99-169). 

S.  Res.  244:  An  original  re.solutlon  author- 
izing the  printing  of  background  informa- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  99-170). 

By  Mr  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  250:  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
gratuity  to  Alben  A.  Flatt. 

S.  Res.  251:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Pauline  Washburn. 

S.  Res.  252:.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Reilly  B.  Flaherty  and  An- 
drella  M.S.  Flaherty. 

S.  Res.  253:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Stephanie  L.  Rogers  Smith. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J  Res.  130:  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  on  November  10.  1985, 
as  Natioial  Blood  Pressure  Awareness 
Week.  • 

S.J.  Res.  208:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  27.  1985.  through  No 
vember  2.  1985.  as  National  Alopecia 
Awareness  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  213:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
January  19-25.  1986.  zs  "National  Jaycee 
Week." 

S.J.  Res.  219:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  3,  1985.  through  No- 
vember 9.  1985.  as  National  Humanities 
Week.  1985." 
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Robert  E.  Cowen.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey; 

William  J.  ZIoch,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis 
trict  judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Flori- 
da; and 

Jane  R.  Roth,  cf  Delaware,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Delaware. 

By  Mr  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Edward  V  Mickey.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  re 
mainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  30.  1986. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

CM.  Naeve.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
for  a  term  expiring  October  20.  1989. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Charles  J.  Cooper,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Edward  R.  Korman.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York; 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 

S.  1814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  employees 
may  take  certain  contributions  to  provide 
for  cost-of-living  protection  under  a  defined 
benefit  plan,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr    HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy): 

S.  1815.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  denial  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  lie  detectors  by  employers  involved  in 
or  affecting  interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.  1816.  An  original  bill  making  appropria 
tions  for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986,  and  for  other  purposes;  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  zs  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admiristration: 

S.  Res.  250.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  All)en  A.  Flatt;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

S.  Res.  251.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Pauline  Washburn;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  252.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Reilly  B.  Flaherty  and  Ardella 
M.S.  Flaherty;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  253.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Stephanie  L.  Rogers  Smith; 
placed  on  the  calendar 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself. 

Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 

S.  1814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 


employees  may  make  certain  contribu- 
tions to  provide  for  cost-of-living  pro- 
tection under  a  defined  benefit  plan, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  COST-OF-LIVING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
Heinz  and  Baucus  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  create  a  mechanism  for  pri- 
vate pension  plans  to  provide  annual 
cost-of-living  increjises.  The  legislation 
permits  employers  and  employees  to 
jointly  fund  supplemental  retirement 
benefits  [SRBs]  through  tax -qualified 
pension  plans  using  employer  contri- 
butions and  employee  savings  in  com- 
pany programs. 

Retirees  and  those  approaching  re- 
tirement today  face  much  uncertainty 
about  the  future  buying  power  of 
their  private  sector  pensions.  Unlike 
Social  Security  and  many  government 
employee  pension  plans,  virtually  no 
private  sector  pensions  are  regularly 
indexed  to  compensate  for  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Consequently,  infla- 
tion, such  as  we  have  experienced 
during  the  past  decade,  rapidly  erodes 
the  economic  security  of  millions  of  el- 
derly Americans.  By  making  the  SRB 
available,  we  not  only  can  offer  infla- 
tion protection  to  retiring  workers,  but 
we  will  encourage  them  to  increase 
savings  to  purchase  the  added  benefit. 
The  SRB  Program  would  be  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  employees  and 
could  be  funded  by  any  combination  of 
savings  from  the  worker  and  contribu- 
tion from  the  company.  Already,  sev- 
eral large  employers  have  shown  inter- 
est in  offering  an  SRB  Program.  Of 
course,  it  would  have  to  be  offered  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to  high  and 
low  paid  employees  alike.  In  addition, 
the  amount  of  the  SRB  could  not 
exceed  the  greater  of  3  percent  of  a  re- 
tiree's initial  pension  payment  or  a 
percentage  of  the  pension  equal  to  a  7- 
year  average  of  the  consumer  price 
index. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  implement 
this  program  because  current  law  will 
not  allow  making  a  1-year  contribution 
toward  retirement  benefits  that  would 
be  large  enough  to  fund  the  SRB.  Fur- 
thermore, our  bill  assures  that  the  em- 
ployer's contribution  will  not  be  tax- 
able to  the  employee  until  it  is  re- 
ceived as  income  in  the  form  of  supple- 
mental retirement  benefits. 
The  act  would  also  allow: 
Employer/employee  cost  sharing  in 
providing  supplemental  retirement 
benefits; 

An  employer  to  condition  its  contri- 
bution for  supplemental  retirement 
benefits  on  the  employee's  agreement 
to  share  a  portion  of  the  cost; 

An  employer  to  fund  its  contribution 
for  these  supplemental  benefits  over 
the  employee's  career;  and 


The  benefits  to  be  subject  to  the 
joint  and  survivor  protections  of  cur- 
rent law. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress  as  S.  1066.  and  held 
a  hearing  on  that  bill  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Pensions,  Savings  and  Investment 
Policy  on  September  17,  1983.  The 
Treasury  Department  testified  in  op- 
position to  the  legislation  at  that  hear- 
ing, but  since  that  time  the  legislation 
has  been  modified  so  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  no  longer  has  any  ob- 
jection to  the  legislation  of  which  I  am 
aware.  According  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation,  the  revenue  loss  asso- 
ciated with  the  legislation  should  be 
minimal,  less  than  $10  million  a  year. 

The  President's  tax  reform  proposal, 
as  well  as  the  other  tax  reform  plans 
which  have  been  put  forth,  recognize 
the  need  to  encourage  our  private  pen- 
sion system  and  to  encourage  the  use 
of  savings  for  retirement  security  pur- 
poses. The  supplemental  retirement 
benefit  proposal  we  are  proposing  does 
precisely  that.  In  the  interest  of  en- 
hancing retirement  income  security 
for  our  working  men  and  women,  we 
urge  all  our  colleagues  to  consider  co- 
sponsoring  and  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Supplemental  Retirement  Benefit 
Act  of  1985  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1814 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION    I     CONTRIBITIONS    TO   COST-OF-LIVI.\(; 

ARRANCe.MENTS       INnER       DEFINED 

BENEFIT  PLANS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  415(k)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  limitations  on  benefits  and 
contributions  under  qualified  plans)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Contributions  to  provide  cost-of- 
living  PROTECTION  UNDER  DEFINED  BENEFIT 
PLANS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  defined 
benefit  plan  which  maintains  a  qualified 
cost-of-living  arrangement— 

"(i)  any  contribution  made  directly  by  an 
employee  under  such  arrangement  shall— 

"(1)  not  be  treated  as  an  employee  contri- 
bution for  purposes  of  subsection  (c).  but 

■(II)  shall  be  so  treated  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (e).  and 

"(ii)  any  benefit  under  such  arrangement 
which  is  allocable  to  an  employer  contribu- 
tion which  was  transferred  from  a  defined 
contribution  plan  and  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  were  applied  shall, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  be  treated  as 
a  benefit  derived  from  an  employee  contri- 
bution (and  subsection  (c)  shall  not  again 
apply  to  such  contribution  by  resison  of 
such  transfer). 

"(B)  A  QUALIFIED  COST-OF-LIVING  ARRANGE- 
MENT.—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  qualified  cost-of-living  arrangement' 
means  an  arrangement  under  a  defined  ben- 
efit plan  which— 


"(i)  indexes  a  benefit  provided  under  such 
plan  or  a  separate  plan  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  412.  and 

"(ii)  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (C).  (D).  and  (E)  and  such  other  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulations. 

"(C)  Determination  of  amount  of  bene- 
FiT.- An  arrangement  meets  the  require- 
ment of  this  subparagraph  only  if  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  of  participants  is 
based— 

"(i)  on  increases  in  the  cost-of-living  after 
the  annuity  starting  date,  and 

"(ii)  on  average  cost-of-living  increases  de- 
termined by  reference  to  1  or  more  indexes 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
arrangement  may  provide  that  the  increase 
for  any  year  will  not  be  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  primary  retirement  benefit. 

"(D)    Arrangement    elective;    time    for 
ELECTION.— An   arrangement   meets   the   re- 
quirements of  this  subparagraph  only  if  it  is 
elective  and  it  provides  that  such  election 
may  be  made  in— 
"(i)  the  year  in  which  the  participant— 
"(I)   attains   the   earliest   retirement    age 
under  the  defined  benefit  plan,  or 
"(II)  separates  from  service,  or 
"(ii)  both  such  years. 

"(E)  Antidiscrimination  requirements.— 
"(i)  In  general.— An  arrangement  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph  only 
if  the  arrangement  does  not  discriminate  in 
favor  of  highly  compensated  employees  as 
to  eligibility  to  participate. 

"(ii)  Pattern  of  abuse.— Notwithstanding 
clause  (i).  an  arrangement  shall  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subparagraph  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that  a  pattern  of  abuse 
exists  with  respect  to  participation. 

"(F)  Special  rules  for  application  of 
subparagraph  I  El  in  the  case  of  key  em- 
ployees.—An  arrangement  shall  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (E)  if— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  arrangement  under  a 
top-heavy  plan  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 416(g)).  any  key  employee  is  eligible  to 
participate,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  arrangement  under 
any  other  plan,  any  key  employee  other 
than  an  officer  described  in  section 
416(i)(l)(A)(i)  is  eligible  to  participate. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
key  employee'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  416(i)(l).". 

(b)  Certain  Transfers  to  Defined  Bene- 
fit Plans  Not  Taken  Into  Account  for 
Purposes  of  Lump-Sum  Distribution.— Sec- 
tion 402(e)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for  lump- 
sum distributions)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(N)  Transfers  to  cost-of-livinc  ar- 
rangement NOT  TREATED  AS  DISTRIBUTION.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  balance 
to  the  credit  of  an  employee  shall  not  in- 
clude any  amount  transferred  from  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan  to  a  qualified  cost- 
of-living  arrangement  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  415(k)(2))  under  a  defined  benefit 
plan.". 

(c)  Contributions  Not  DEDU<mBLE.— 
Paragraph  (2)  oi  section  219(e)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining  quali- 
fied voluntary  employee  contribution)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Contributions  to  qualified  cost-of- 
LIVING  arrangements.— The  term  'qualified 
voluntary  employee  contribution'  shall  not 
include  any  contribution  by  an  employee  to 
a      qualified      cost-of-living      arrangement 
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section 


(within        the        meaning        of 
415(k)(2)(B))". 

(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1985. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Chafee  in 
introducing  legislation  to  encourage 
employers  and  employees  to  fund 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
private  pension  plans.  This  legislation 
recognizes  the  need  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  retirement  bene- 
fits after  retirement  has  occurred.  I 
think  it  offers  a  creative  approach  to  a 
difficult  problem. 

Inflation  can  be  a  source  of  substan- 
tial financial  insecurity  for  older 
Americans.  Only  a  portion  of  the  re- 
tirement income  the  elderly  receive  is 
adequately  protected  against  inflation. 
Social  Security  and  other  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits  are  automatically 
adjusted  each  year  to  maintain  their 
purchasing  power,  but  these  benefits 
provide  less  than  half  of  the  income 
the  elderly  receive.  Benefits  from  pri- 
vate pension  plans  in  particular  are 
unlikely  to  be  adjusted  regularly  for 
inflation.  A  survey  of  private  pension 
plans  conducted  in  1981  showed  that 
only  3  percent  of  the  plans  provided 
for  automatic  annual  benefit  increases 
after  retirement.  All  of  the  plans  sur- 
veyed had  provided  some  ad  hoc  bene- 
fit increase,  but  the  average  increase 
amounted  to  only  3  to  4  percent  per 
year,  in  a  time  of  double-digit  infla- 
tion. 

Fixed  pension  benefits  that  are  ade- 
quate at  the  start  of  retirement  can 
become  inadequate  after  several  years ' 
of  inflation.  Today,  most  working 
Americans  can  look  forward  to  more 
than  15  years  of  retirement  after 
reaching  age  65.  After  15  years  of  only 
5  percent  inflation,  pension  benefits 
will  be  worth  only  half  of  what  they 
could  be  worth  at  retirement.  This  de- 
cline in  value  can  cause  a  substantial 
loss  in  purchasing  power  for  a  retiree 
depending  heavily  on  these  benefits  in 
their  later  years. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  provide  a  mechanism  for 
the  inflation  protection  of  private  pen- 
sion benefits.  Employees  and  employ- 
ers would  be  encouraged  to  participate 
jointly  in  preparing  for  the  cost  of 
supplemental  retirement  benefits  to 
compensate  for  inflation.  Senator 
Chafee  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Treasury  Department  in  preparing 
this  bill  to  ensure  that  it  complements 
our  overall  retirement  income  policy, 
and  that  it  does  not  reduce  tax  reve- 
nues. I  commend  him  on  the  fine  work 
he  has  done.  This  bill  can  be  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  improving  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  retirement  benefits  pro- 
vided through  our  voluntary  employ- 
er-sponsored pension  system.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  this 
effort. 


ii  11  inn  »;   n  (•< 
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By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  1815.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  denial 
of  employment  opportunities  by  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  lie  detectors  by  em- 
ployers involved  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POLYGRAPH  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing the  Polygraph  Protection  Act  of 
1985,  a  bill  which  will  afford  needed 
protection  for  American  working  men 
and  women  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
truth  verification  devices  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

While  there  appears  to  be  little  con- 
sensus of  opinion  regarding  lie  detec- 
tor tests,  there  seems  to  be  agreement 
on  one  issue.  Ue  detection  is  by  no 
means  a  science;  it  is  at  best  a  craft.  As 
a  result,  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
these  tests  often  depend  in  large  part 
on  the  competency,  professionalism, 
and  integrity  of  the  test  administrator. 
The  potential  for  human  error  is  high, 
especially  when  the  test  is  given  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  and  research  has 
shown  that  even  the  most  respected 
and  reputable  polygraphers  make  mis- 
takes, mistakes  which  can  unjustly 
condemn  and  stigmatize  an  individual 
for  life,  rob  him  of  his  livelihood,  or 
bar  him  from  just  advancement. 

Despite  the  numerous  concerns  with 
the  accuracy  and  merit  of  these  tests, 
their  use  is  increasing.  In  1983.  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  observed  that  polygraph 
examinations  are  being  used  not  just 
for  criminal  investigatiorw  but  also  for 
preemployment  screening,  periodic 
screening  of  employees  to  control 
crime,  and  to  recommend  promotion. 
The  Office  estimated  that  more  than  1 
million  polygraph  tests  are  being  ad- 
ministered each  year  in  the  private 
sector  alone. 

What  makes  this  statistic  so  disturb- 
ing is  the  fact  that  even  proponents  of 
polygraph  testing  admit  that  there  is 
probably  a  5-percent  rate  of  error  in 
the  analysis  of  test  results.  Conse- 
quently, even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, some  50.000  workers  may 
have  their  employment  opportunities 
terminated,  curtailed,  or  blocked  each 
year  due  not  to  their  own  work  record 
but  due  to  employer  reliance  on  the 
results  of  invalid  polygraph  tests.  In 
addition,  there  is  evidence  that  in  sev- 
eral instances,  test  results  are  deliber- 
ately manipulated  or  annualized  to 
justify  a  predetermined  decision— a  de- 
cision not  to  hire  a  qualified  applicant 
or  a  desire  to  fire  an  innocent  employ- 
ee. 

I  recognize  that  more  than  half  of 
the  States  in  this  country,  including 
my  own  State  of  Utah,  have  sought  to 
offer  some  protection  against  poly- 
graph test  abuse.  Yet.  as  one  would 
expect,  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the 
content   of   these   State   laws.   While 


some  States  bar  polygraph  examina- 
tions entirely,  others  only  prohibit  em- 
ployers from  requiring  employees  or 
applicants  to  submit  to  such  tests.  In 
these  latter  instances  the  conse- 
quences can  be  quite  severe.  Often,  it 
is  quickly  learned  that  a  refusal  to 
take  a  test  is  considered  commensu- 
rate with  failing  it.  Moreover,  some 
employers  also  avoid  State  restrictions 
by  hiring  employees  in  States  permit- 
ting the  use  of  polygraphs  and  then 
transferring  these  employees  to  States 
where  their  use  is  barred.  In  sum,  it  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
act  and  establish  a  uniform  means  for 
protecting  all  working  men  and  women 
regardless  of  geographical  location. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  does  rec- 
ognize that  the  use  of  polygraph  tests 
may  have  a  limited  role  where  they 
are  administered  in  an  objective,  pro- 
fessional, and  complete  manner.  Con- 
sequently, the  prohibitions  in  the  bill 
do  not  apply  to  Federal.  State  or  local 
goverriments.  Moreover,  the  prohibi- 
tions do  not  extend  to  the  employees 
of  defense  contractors  who  have  access 
to  classified  information. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  attempts  to  strike  a  legitimate 
balance  between  governmental  need 
and  the  rights  of  working  men  and 
women.  I  do  recognize,  however,  that 
as  drafted  the  bill  does  not  address  ar- 
guments from  employers  that  poly- 
graph tests  are  the  only  effective 
means  at  their  disposal  for  ascertain- 
ing the  veracity  of  employment  appli- 
cations, locating  drug  or  similar  types 
of  abuse  among  employees,  or  rooting 
out  crime  in  their  work  force. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  time  to 
fully  evaluate  the  merit  of  these  asser- 
tions, but  there  are  still  too  many  ex- 
amples of  polygraph  test  abuse  for 
Congress  not  to  move  forward  to  es- 
tablish some  uniform  protection  for 
working  men  and  women.  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  the  ensuing  months  we 
will  be  able  to  work  with  all  Interested 
parties  and  develop  legislation  that 
will  protect  the  rights  of  all  employees 
in  a  logical,  effective,  and  enforceable 
manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  Its  entirety  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1815 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  oj 
Represento lives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Polygraph  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1985". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Purpose.-U  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  prevent  the  denial  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  based  on  the  use  of  He 
detectors  designed  to  detect  deception  or 
verify  the  truth  of  statements. 

(b)  Construction.— This  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  such  lie  de- 


tectors on  any  employee,  agent,  prospective 
employee,  and  prospective  agent. 

PROHIBITION  ON  LIE  DETECTOR  USE 

Sec.  3.  No  employer  or  any  other  person 
engaged  in  or  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, nor  any  agent  or  representative 
thereof— 

(1)  may  directly  or  Indirectly  require,  re- 
quest, suggest,  permit  or  cause  any  employ- 
ee, agent,  prospective  employee,  or  prospec- 
tive agent  to  take  or  submit  to  any  lie  detec- 
tor test  or  examination  for  any  purpose; 

(2)  may  use.  accept,  or  refer  to  the  results 
of  any  lie  detector  test  or  examination  of 
any  employee,  agent,  prospective  employee, 
or  prospective  agent  for  any  purpose;  or 

(3)  may— 

(A)  discharge,  dismiss,  discipline  In  any 
manner,  or  deny  employment  or  promotion 
to:  or 

(B)  threaten  to  discharge,  dismiss,  disci- 
pline, or  deny  employment  or  promotion  to. 
any  employee,  agent,  prospective  employee, 
or  prospective  agent  who  refuses,  declines, 
or  fails  to  take  or  submit  to  any  lie  detector 
test  or  examination. 

NOTICE  or  PROTECriOH 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notice  or  Protection— The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prepare  and  have 
printed  a  notice  setting  forth  Information 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Posting  Required— The  notice  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  posted  at  all 
times  In  conspicuous  places  upon  the  prem- 
ises of  every  employer  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness in  or  affecting  interstate  commerce. 

RULXS  AND  regulations 

Sec.  5.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sul)chapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  SecreUry  of  Labor 
shall  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

authority  or  the  secretary  of  labor 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall— 

(1)  make  such  delegations,  appoint  such 
agents  and  employees,  and  pay  for  such 
technical  assistance  on  a  fee  for  service 
basis,  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act; 

(2)  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  local, 
and  other  agencies,  and  cooperate  with  and 
furnish  technical  assistance  to  employers, 
labor  organizations,  and  employment  agen- 
cies to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act:  and 

(3)  make  Investigations  and  require  the 
keeping  of  records  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  powers  and  procedures  pro- 
vided in  sections  9  and  1 1  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  <29  U.S.C.  209  and 
211). 

ENfORCEllENT  PROVISIONS 

8bc.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
enforced  in  accordance  with  the  powers, 
remedies,  and  procedures  provided  in  sec- 
tions 11(b).  16.  and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  211(b).  216. 
and  217).  Amounu  owing  to  a  person  as  a 
result  of  a  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unpaid  mtniinum  wages  or 
unpaid  overtime  compensation  for  purposes 
of  sections  16  and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  216  and 
217). 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to— 
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(1)  any  individual  who  is  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government,  a  State  govern- 
ment, city,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  or  city;  or 

(2)  personnel  of  contractors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  access  to  classified  in- 
formation. 

Personnel  described  In  clause  (2)  may  be 
subject  to  the  polygraph  program  author- 
ized in  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1986. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  9.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "person"  means  any  natural 
person,  firm,  association,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  any  employee  or  agent  thereof; 

(2)  the  term  "lie  detector"  includes  but  is 
not  limited  to  any  polygraph,  deceptograph, 
voice  stress  analyzer,  psychological  stress 
evalualor.  or  any  other  similar  device 
(whether  mechanical,  electrical,  or  chemi- 
cal) which  is  used,  or  the  results  of  which 
are  used,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  decep- 
tion or  verifying  the  truth  of  statements: 
and 

(3)  the  term  "employer"  includes  an  em- 
ployment agency. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  that  the  provisions  of  section  4 
shall  take  effect  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  384,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  a  highway  demonstration 
project  on  U.S.  Highway  71  between 
Alma,  Arkansas,  and  Bella  Vista,  Ar- 
kansas, that  would  increase  the 
number  of  lanes  on  this  segment  of 
the  route  from  two  to  four. 

S.   1543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1543,  a  bill  to  protect  patent 
owners  from  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  goods  made  overseas 
by  use  of  a  United  States  patented 
process. 

S.    1647 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1647,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  enhance  the  pro- 
tection of  intellectual  property  rights, 

S.   1707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1707,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  present  a  gold 
medal  to  the  parents  of  Father  Jerzy 
Popieluszko. 

S.   1775 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.   1775.  a  bill  to  authorize  a 


multifamily  housing  preservation  loan 
program. 

S.   1787 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1787,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2, 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary 
silent  prayer  or  reflection. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74,  a 
joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  month  of  February, 
1986,  as  "National  Black  (Afro-Ameri- 
can) History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  170 

At  the  reqiiest  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the'  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 170,  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  March  1986  as 
"Music  In  Our  Schools  Month." 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLtmON  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  39,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  Costa 
Rica's  neutrality  and  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  support  such  neutrality. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Quayle]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 72,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  con- 
cerning human  rights  in  Poland. 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  7  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
forth]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  78,  a 
concurrent  resolution  in  support  of 
universal  access  to  immunization  by 
1990  and  accelerated  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate childhood  diseases. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  8  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
81,  a  concurrent  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  begin  talks  with  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  es- 
tablish a  United  States-Soviet  Union 
student  exchange  for  peace  program. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  83,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  Federal  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion not  take  effect  until  its  date  of 
enactment,  but  in  no  case  earlier  than 
July  1.  1986. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  250— TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  ALBEN  A. 
FLATT 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 
S.  Res.  250 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  direcf.ed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Alben  A.  Flatt.  widower  of  Jean- 
nine  H.  Flatt,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eight 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funer- 
al expenses  and  all  other  alUowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  251 -TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  PAULINE 
WASHBURN 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 
S.  Res.  251 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Pauline  Washburn,  widow  of 
Elwood  C.  Washburn,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  ten  and  one-half  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  252-TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  REILLY 
P.  FLAHERTY  AND  ARDELLA  M. 
S.  FLAHERTY 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 
S.  Res.  252 

Resolved,    That    the    Secretary    of    the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 


pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Reilly  B,  Flaherty  and  Ardella  M. 
S.  Flaherty,  parents  of  Terrence  R.  Fla 
herty.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to 
one-half  of  one  years'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  l>e  considered  inclu 
sive  of  funeral  expinsts  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 
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SENATE       RESOLUTION       253-TO 
PAY    A    GRATUITY    TO    STEPH 
ANIE  L.  ROGERS  SMITH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original      resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 
S.  Hcs.  253 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Stephanie  L.  Rogers  Smith, 
widow  of  Kenneth  R.  Smith,  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allow- 
ances. 


by  Mr.  Johnston  to  the  bill  H.R.  3011. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  934  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 'PTOiided,  further.  That,  notwith- 
standing section  191  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (Public  Law  96-294).  (a)  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  make  no  new  awards  or  com- 
mitments for  financial  assistance  pursuant 
to  section  131  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
for  synthetic  fuel  projects  after  September 
30.  1986;  and  (b)  the  Corporation  shall  ter 
minate  on  September  30.  1991.  except  that 
the  President,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  may  by  Executive  order 
terminate  the  Corporation  at  an  earlier 
dale,  but  in  no  event  prior  to  Septmember 
30,  1989.". 


AMENDMLiN  ic  6UBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP 
PROPRIATION.  1986 


(2)  $500,000,002,  which  may  not  be  used 
for  payments  with  respect  of  projects  or 
modules  under  the  Energy  Security  Act;  and 

<3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  payments  for  projects  or  modules  for 
which  obligations  were  entered  into  under 
Title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  934 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  proposed  an 
amendment  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  the  language  proposed  to 
be  stricken  on  page  54.  line  25. 
through  page  55.  line  17  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3011)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1986.  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the   language   proposed  to  be 
stricken  insert  the  following: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy 
Security  Reserve  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria 
tions  Act,  1980  (Public  Law  96-126)  and  sub 
sequently  made  available  to  carry  out  Title 
I.  Part  B  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (Public 
Law  96-294)  by  Public  Lav;s  96-304.  96-514. 
and  98-473.  $500,000,000  of  the  amounU  ini 
tially  available  only  for  obligation  to 
projects  with  Letters  of  Intent  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  or  before  June 
1.  1984.  and  not  obligated  rescinded;  Provid- 
ed. That  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  pro- 
ceed to  complete  action  on  those  projects 
under  consideration  or  negotiation  by  the 
Corporation  as  of  October  I.  1985;  Provided, 
further.  That  such  actions  shall  include 
either  the  award  by  the  Board  of  financial 
assistance  to  such  a  project  or  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Board  that  the  Corporation  will 
not  enter  into  financial  assistance  contracts 
for  such  project.". 

McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  935 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  934  proposed 


METZENBAUM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  936 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Nickles. 
and  Mr.  Phoxmire)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  language  proposed 
to  be  stricken  on  page  54.  line  23, 
through  page  54,  line  17,  to  the  bill 
H.R.  3011.  supra;  as  follows; 

On  page  54.  line  23.  strike  through  page 
55.  line  17.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol 
lowing: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  item, 
all  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy  Securi 
ty  Reserve  are  hereby  rescinded.  Funds  so 
rescinded  shall  include  all  funds  appropri 
ated  to  the  Energy  Security  Reserve  by  the 
Department    of    the    Interior    and    Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.   1980  (Public 
Law  96-126).  and  subsequently  made  avail 
able   to   carry   out    title    I.    part    B   of    the 
Energy  Security  Act  by  Public  Laws  96-304 
and  96-514.  and  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  This  recission 
shall  not  apply  to: 

( 1 )  funds  transferred  from  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Reserve  by  this  Act; 

(2)  $500,000,001.  which  may  not  be  used 
for  payments  with  respect  to  projects  or 
modules  under  the  Energy  Security  Act:  and 

(3)  such  amendments  as  may  te  necessary 
to  make  payments  for  projects  or  modules 
for  which  obligations  were  entered  into 
under  title  I  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


EVANS  AMENDMENT  NO.  937 

Mr.  EVANS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  936  proposed  by 
Mr.  METZENBAUM  to  the  language  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  on  page  54.  line 
23.  through  page  54.  line  17  of  the  bill 
H.R.  3011.  supra:  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Item, 
all  funds  appropriated  to  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Reserve  are  hereby  rescinded.  Funds  so 
rescinded  shall  include  all  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Energy  Security  Reserve  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1980  (Public 
Law  96-126).  and  sutwequently  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  title  I.  part  B.  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  by  Public  Laws  96-304 
and  96-514.  and  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  This  rescis 
sion  shall  not  apply  to: 

(1)  fund  transferred  from  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Reserve  by  this  Act; 


AGRICULTURE.  FOOD.  TRADE. 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  938 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1714)  to  expand  export 
markets  for  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities, provide  price  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  continue  food  assistance  to 
low-income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  299.  strike  out  line  19 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  4  on  page 
300  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

AGRICULTURE 

Sec  1522.  (a  Ml 'Section  1475(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  P.esearch.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3322(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(ii)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(III)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following: 

"(4)  nonprofit  private  research  Institu- 
tions:"; and 

"(B)  by  inserting  "(of  which  amount  an  in- 
kind  contribution  may  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent)" after  matching  grant"  in  the  last 
sentence. 

(2)  Section  1475(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

■(A)  by  Inserting  (1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation: 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
State     agencies"     and     all     that     follows 

through  "'universities."",  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "any    of   the   non-Federal    entitles 
specified  In  subsection  (b) ": 
"(C)  by  striking  out  last  sentence:  and 
"(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

(2)  Funds  made  available  for  the  oper- 
ation of  such  regional  centers  may  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  or  rehabilitation  of  exist 
Ing  buildings  or  faciltles.  or  the  constructon 
of  new  buildings  or  facilities,  to  house  such 
centers,  except  that  not  more  than  $250,000 
may  be  used  for  the  acquisition,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  construction  of  any  single  building 
or  facility. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  aqua- 
culture  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration centers  established  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  geographically  located  such 
that  they  are  representative  of  the  regional 
aquaculture  opportunities  in  the  United 
States."'. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1475(e)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries."  after 
"House  Committee  on  Agriculture,"":  and 


(B)  by  Inserting  "'the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion." after  "Forestry.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1476(a)  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  3323(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1985"'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    1989'". 

(c)(  1 )  Section  1477(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
3324(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1985" 
and  all  that  follows  through  ""suljsequent 
fiscal   year"   and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 

1989  ". 

(2)  Section  1477(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "these  funds"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "funds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)". 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  939 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  S. 
1714,  supra,  with  instructions:  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  instructions  proposed  Insert 
the  following:  ""to  be  reported  back  forth 
within  status  quo  with  the  following  amend- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  "Interme- 
diate Exijort  Credit."" 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  940 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  939  proposed  by 
him  to  the  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  the  bill  S.  1714.  supra:  as 
follows: 

In  the  pending  amendment,  strike  the 
word  "Credit""  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof; 
"Credit  .  .  . 

ITfTERMCSIATE  EXPORT  CREDIT 

Sec.  .  Section  4(b)  of  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b))  is  amended- 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition, 
the  Corporation  may  guarantee  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  to  finance  such  sales."; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  and  no  loan  may  be 
guaranteed."  after  "financed"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or""  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(C)  otherwise  promote  the  export  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7); 

(4)  bv  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7). 
respectively; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  is  encouraged,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  to  finance  or 
guarantee  the  export  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  this  subsection  to  pur- 
chasers from— 

"(A)  countries  that  are  previous  recipients 
of  credit  extended  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.): 

"(B)  countries  unable,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  to  utilize  other  shorl-ierm 
export  credit  programs  offered  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion; and 


"(C)  countries  that  are  friendly  countries, 
as  defined  in  section  103(d)  of  such. Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1703(d))."; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (4))— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  guarantees"  after  "fi- 
nancing"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and'"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C); 

(C)  by  striking  out  ""credit"  In  subpara- 
graph (D): 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon:  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  to  finance  the  Importation  of  agricul- 
tural conunodities  by  developing  nations  for 
use  in  meeting  their  food  and  fiber  nee(js: 
and 

•'(P)  otherwise  to  promote  the  export  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities."; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (4))— 

(A)  by  inserting  ""or  guarantees""  after  ""fi- 
nancing": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""to  encourage  credit 
competition,  or"; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (6)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (4))— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (i)  and  (ii).  respectively; 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (i)  (as  redesignat- 
ed) to  read  as  follows: 

""(i)  Repayment  shall  be  in  dollars  with  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary."'; and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Contracts  of  guarantee  under  this 
subsection  shall  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration shall  determine."; 

(9)  by  inserting  "'or  guarantees"  after  "fi- 
nancing"" in  paragraph  (7)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (4)): 

(10)  by  inserting  "or  guaranteed"  after  ""fi- 
nanced" in  paragraph  (8);  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

""(10)  For  purposes  of  guaranteeing  export 
sales  under  this  subsection,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available- 

"■(A)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  September  30,  1987,  and 
September  30,  1988.  not  less  than 
$500,000,000:  and 

'"(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1989,  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000". 
TITLE  IV- WHEAT 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES.  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, WHEAT  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  PROGRAM. 
AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR  THE  IBSe  THROUGH 
1989  CROPS  or  WHEAT 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
througn  1989  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  107C  (7  U.S.C.  1446b-2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  107D.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

"'(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1989  crops  of  wheat  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
maintain  the  competitive  relationship  of 
wheat  to  other  grains  In  domestic  and 
export  markets  after  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  supply 
and  demand  conditions,  and  world  prices  for 
wheat. 


"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  loan  and  purchase  level  de- 
termined under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  wheat, 
not  be  less  than  $3.00  per  bushel:  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  not  be  less 
than  75  percent,  nor  more  than  85  percent, 
of  the  simple  average  price  received  by  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, during  the  immediately  preceding  5 
marketing  years,  excluding  the  year  in 
which  the  average  price  was  the  highest  and 
the  year  in  which  the  average  price  was  the 
lowest  in  such  period,  except  that  the  loan 
and  purchase  level  for  a  crop  determined 
under  this  clause  may  not  be  reduced  by 
more  than  5  percent  from  the  level  deter- 
mined for  the  preceding  crop. 

"(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii).  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  received  by  producers  in  any 
marketing  year  is  not  more  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  loan  and  purchase  level  for 
wheat  for  such  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  loan  and  purchase  level 
for  wheat  for  the  next  marketing  year  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  maintain  domestic  and  export  mar- 
kets for  grain. 

"(ii)  The  loan  and  purchase  level  may  not 
be  reduced  under  clause  (i)  by  more  than  20 
percent  in  any  year. 

"'(iii)  Any  reduction  in  the  loan  and  pur- 
chase level  for  wheat  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing the  loan  and  purchase  level  for  wheat 
for  subsequent  years. 

"'(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop;  or 

"(ii)  the  higher  of— 

"(I)  70  percent  of  such  level: 

"(II)  if  the  loan  level  for  a  crop  was  re- 
duced under  paragraph  (2)(B),  70  percent  of 
the  loan  level  that  would  have  been  in 
effect  but  for  the  reduction  under  para- 
graph (2KB);  or 

"■(III)  the  prevailing  world  market  price 
for  wheat,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"'(B)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation— 

""(i)  a  formula  to  define  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  wheat;  and 

""(ii)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  periodically  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  wheat. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  producers  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  marketing  year  shall  be 
based  on  the  latest  information  available  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  determina- 
tion. 

""(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may.  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  make 
payments  available  to  producers  who.  al- 
though eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  or  purchase 
agreement  under  subsection  (a),  agree  to 
forgo  obtaining  such  loan  or  agreement  in 
return  for  such  payments. 

■■(2)(A)  A  payment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying— 

""(i)  the  loan  payment  rate;  by 

'"(il)  the  quantity  of  wheat  the  producer  is 
eligible  to  place  under  loan. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  eligible  to  be  placed 
under  loan  may  not  exceed  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying— 

"'(i)  the  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  the  crop;  by 
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••(ii)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  es-  lished  price  applicable  to  the  producers  on  a 

tablished  for  the  farm.  farm  shall  not  be  less  than  an  amount  de- 

•■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  termined  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  by 

loan  payment  rate  shall  be  the  amount  by  which    the    producers   reduce   the   acreage 

which—  planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  for  harvest 

■•(i)  the   loan   level  determined   for  such  from  the  acreage  base  for  the  farm  in  ac- 
cropunder  subsection  (a);  exceeds  cordance   with   an   acreage   limitation   pro- 
(ii)  the  level  at  which  a  loan  may  be  gram  described  in  subsection  (fK2).  as  pro- 
repaid  under  subsection  tax  3).  vided  in  the  following  tables: 

•■(c)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail-  ,„  thr  case  of  the  1986    The  established  price  for 

able  to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the  crop  of  wheat,  if  ihe          the     1986     crop     of 

1986    through    1989   crops   of   wheat    in   an  producers  on  a  farm          wheat   applicable   to 

amount  computed  as  provided  in  this  sub-  reduce    the    acreage         such  producers  shall 

section  planted  to  wheal  on          not  be  less  than 

■(B)  Payments  for  any  such  crop  of  wheat  ^^.^.^ J^Tr  Z 

shall  be  computed  by  multiplying—  j^,^  ^^„^f^  ^  ^^re- 

■■(I)  the  payment  rate;  by  age    limitation    pro- 

■'(ii)  the  individual  farm  program  acreage  gram  by: 

for  the  crop   by  15  percent $4  20  per  bushel 

(iii,  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  20  P^J^^jlf ;;;;;;;:;::::::::::;::    «J JS  ^l  bIShel 

the  crop.  30  percent » M  85  per  bushel 

•(C)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clauses  (li)     35  percent -...     $5.15  per  bushel 

and  (iii).  if  the  producers  on  a  farm  reduce     40  percent $5.50  per  bushel. 

the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  j^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  g,  ^^g  ,,,,    ^.^e  established  price  for 
the  farm  from  the  acreage  base  by  at  least  p^^p  „{  wheat,  if  the          the     1987     crop    of 
the  percentage  recommended  by  the  Secre-  producers  on  a  farm          wheal   applicable   to 
tary  in  the  announcement  of  the  national  reduce    the    acreage         such  producers  shall 
program  acreage  and  such  producers  actual-  planted  to  wheal  on          not  be  less  than: 
ly  plant  wheat  or  a  nonprogram  crop  for  'he   farrn   from   the 
harvest  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  wheat  --'^J^.T ali^'acV"; 
acreage  base  of  the  farm  (reduced  by  the  ^^    limitation    pro- 
percentage    recommended    by    the    Secre-  g^am  by 

tary)—  15  percent $3  95  per  bushel 

■  (I)  any  portion  of  the  wheat  acreage  base     20  percent «4  is  per  bushel 

of  the  farm  determined  in  accordance  with     "percent MsoS^rStlJhe 

subsection  (f)(2)(C)  (reduced  by  the  per-  ^° ^^^i;;!::::::::::::::::::::::.  "w^JbH^he! 

centage    recommended    by    the    Secretary)     <©  percent     $5.20  per  bushel. 

that   is  devoted   l°  ,'^°!^/'-^'p8   "«"  °^^"°"f  m  the  case  of  the  1988    The  established  price  for 

program  crops  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^^^  ,,  ^^^          ^^^     ,9gg    ^^op    of 

the  Individual  farm  program  acreage:  producers  on  a  farm          wheal   applicable   to 

■■(II)   the   producers   shall   be   eligible   for  reduce    the    acreage          such  producers  shall 

payments  under  this  paragraph  with  respect  planted  to  wheat  on          not  be  less  than: 

to  the  acreage  referred  to  in  subclause  (I);  the   farm   from   the 

^jjjj  acreage  base  for  the 

"(III)  any  portion  of  the  wheat  acreage  farm  under  an  acre 

base  of  the  farm  that  is  devoted  to  conserv-  ^^  by         "    "'" 

ing  uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  be  con-     ,p  jcrceni... $3.80  per  bushel 

sidered  to  be  planted  to  wheat.  15  percent $3  95  per  bushel 

"(ii)    If    an    acreage    limitation    program     20  percent $4.15  per  bushel 

under  subsection  (f  )(Z)  is  in  effect  for  a  crop     25  percent $4.35  per  bushel 

of  wheat  and  the  producers  on  a  farm  actu-     30  percent „ $4.55  per  bushel 

ally  plant  wheat  or  a  nonprogram  crop  for  ■(»)  In  the  case  of  the  1989  crop  of  wheat, 

harvest  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  permit-  the  established  price  shall  be  the  higher 

ted  wheat  acreage  of  the  farm  (determined  of— 

in  accordance  with  subs?ction  (f)(2)(A))-  ■(1)  a  level  that  is  not  less  than  110  per- 

(I)  any  portion  of  the  permitted  wheat  cent,  nor  more  than  125  percent,  of  the 
acreage  of  the  farm  that  is  devoted  to  con-  simple  average  price  received  by  producers 
serving  uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  be  of  wheat,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
considered  as  part  of  the  individual  farm  during  the  immediately  preceding  5  market- 
program  acreage:  '"K  years,  excluding  the  year  In  which  the 

(II)  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for  average  price  was  the  highest  and  the  year 
paymenU  under  this  paragraph  with  respect  in  which  the  average  price  was  the  lowest  in 
to  the  acreage  referred  to  In  subclause  (I):  such  period:  or 

and  '(II)  85  percent  of  the  established  price 

■•(III)  any  portion  of  the  wheat  acreage  for  the  1985  crop  of  wheat, 
base  of  the  farm  that  is  devoted  to  conserv-  ■(F)  The   total   quantity   on  which  pay- 
ing uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  be  con-  menu  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
sidered  to  be  planted  to  wheat.  ducer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 

••(iv)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 

of    this    subparagraph,    this    subparagraph  on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 

shall  not  apply  to  the  1986  and  1988  crops  the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 

of  wheat.  '2). 

••(D)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be  •(G)  As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  term 

the  amount  by  which  the  established  price  nonprogram  crop'  means  any  agricultural 

for  the  crop  of  wheat  exceeds  the  higher  commodity  other  than  wheat,  feed  grains. 

Qf_  upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  rice, 

••(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market  or  soyt>eans. 

price  received  by  producers  during  the  mar  •■<2)(A)   Except   as   provided   In   subpara- 

keting  year  for  such  crop,  as  determined  by  graph  (C),  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 

the  Secretary;  or  the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 

■■(ii)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such  planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  Intend- 

P^Qp  ed  for  wheat  to  whea'  or  other  nonconserv- 

•■<E)(l)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1986  Ing  crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 

through    1988   crops  of  wheat,   the  estab  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
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the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  planting  disaster 
payment  to  the  producers  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiply 
Ing— 

■■(i)  the  number  of  acres  so  affected  but 
not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  (including  any  acreage  that  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
wheat  or  other  nonconser%'ing  crops  In  lieu 
of  wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  in  the  immedi 
ately  preceding  year;  by 

(ii)  75  percent  of  the  farm  program  pay 

ment  yield  established  by  the  Secretary;  by 

••(111)  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33^3  percent 

of  the  average  of  the  established  prices  for 

the  crop. 

••(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C).  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  be 
cause  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis 
aster,  or  other  condition  l)eyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat  that  the  producers  are  able  to  har 
vest  on  any  farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  60  percent  of  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  by  the  Secretar\ 
for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for 
harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to 
the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  'o  50  percent 
of  the  average  of  the  established  prices  for 
the  crop  for  the  deficiency  in  production 
below  60  percent  for  the  crop. 

"(C)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  ell 
gible  for— 

"(I)  prevented  planting  disaster  payment.^ 
under  subparagraph  (A),  if  prevented  plant 
Ing  crop  Insurance  Is  available  to  the  pro 
ducers  under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to 
the  wheat  acreage  of  the  producers;  or 

"(li)  reduced  yield  disaster  paymenu- 
under  subparagraph  (B).  If  reduced  yield 
crop  Insurance  Is  available  to  the  producers 
under  such  Act  with  respect  to  the  wheat 
acreage  of  the  producers. 

"(D)(i)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(C>.  the  Secretary  may  make  a  disaster  pay 
ment  to  producers  on  a  farm  under  thi.- 
paragraph  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that- 

■■(I)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  di.saster.  or  other  condition 
beyond  th"  control  of  the  producers,  th< 
producers  on  a  farm  have  suffered  sub.'i'ri- 
tlal  losses  of  production  either  from  bi  ,;.^ 
prevented  from  planting  wheat  or  other 
nonconservlng  crops  or  from  reduced  yields; 
(ID  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

"(III)  crop  Insurance  Indemnity  paymenU 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
use.  1501  et  seq.)  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance made  available  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  such  producers  for  such  losses 
are  Insufficient  to  alleviate  such  economic 
emergency;  and 

■'(IV)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  such 
economic  emergency. 

"(ID  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments In  the  amount  of  payments  made 
available  under  this  subparagraph  with  re- 
spect to  an  Individual  farm  so  as  to  assure 
the  equitable  allotment  of  such  payments 
ainong  producers,  taking  Into  account  other 
forms  of  Federal  disaster  assistance  provid 
ed  to  the  producers  for  the  crop  involved. 

"(d)(1)(A)  For  each  of  the  1986  through 
1989  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  a  national  program  acreage.  The 
proclamation  shall  be  made  not  liter  than 
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July  1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
year,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  1986 
crop,  the  proclamation  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture.  Food,  Trade,  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1985. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (2)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  based 
on  the  latest  Information.  The  Secretary 
shall  proclaim  such  revised  national  pro- 
gram acreage  as  soon  as  It  Is  made. 

""(C)  The  national  program  acreage  for 
wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested 
acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis 
of  the  weighted  national  average  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  determination  is  made)  will 
produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  domesti- 
cally and  for  export  during  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop. 

•(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  car- 
ryover stocks  of  wheat  are  excessive  or  an 
increase  in  stocks  Is  needed  to  assure  desira- 
ble carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the 
national  program  acreage  by  the  quantity 
the  Secretary  determines  will  accomplish 
the  desired  increase  or  decrease  in  carryover 
stocks. 

'•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  than  100  percent  nor 
less  than  80  percent. 

••(3)(A)  The  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farms  for  which  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreages  are  required  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

■•(B)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
shall  not  be  further  reduced  by  application 
of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  producers 
reduce  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  base 
established  for  the  farm  under  subsection 
(f)(2)  b>  at  least  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  national  program  acreage. 

■•(C)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  Is  less  than  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  under  subsection  (f)(2). 
but  for  which  the  reduction  Is  insufficient 
to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  application  of 
the  allocation  factor. 

■■(D)  In  establishing  the  piloration  factor 
/or  wheat,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  take  Into  account  the  extent  of  exemp- 
tion of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph. 

"■(e)(1)  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  in 
the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)— 


"(A)  in  the  determination  of  yields,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  actual 
yields  proved  by  the  producer;  and 

"(B)  neither  the  actual  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  may  establish  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields  on 
the  basis  of— 

"(A)  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the 
SecretEwy  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 
fecting such  yields  In  the  historical  period; 
or 

"(B)  If  such  data  are  not  available,  on  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  Involved. 

"■(4)  If  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  farm 
program  payment  yields  shall  balance  to 
the  national.  State,  or  county  program  pay- 
ment yields. 

"(f)(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section— 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1988  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  an  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram as  described  in  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  the  1989  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary  may  not  provide  either  for  an 
acreage  limitation  program  as  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  a  set-aside  program  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  any 
such  wheat  acreage  limitation  program  not 
later  than  July  1  prior  to  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  crop  Is  harvested,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  such  program  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Agriculture.  Food.  Trade,  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  July  31  prior  to  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  Is  harvest- 
ed, the  Secretary  may  make  adjustments  In 
an  announcement  made  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  has  been  a  significant  change  In  the 
total  supply  of  wheat  since  the  earlier  an- 
nouncement. 

""(2)(A)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is 
announced  under  paragraph  (1),  the  limita- 
tion on  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  shall 
be  achieved  by  applying  the  percentage  re- 
ductions to  the  acreage  base  for  each  wheat- 
producing  farm  selected  by  producers  under 
subse>;tlon  (c)(l)(E )(!!)( I). 

"(B)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
wheat  In  excess  of  the  permitted  wheat 
acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
wheat  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  with 
respect  to  that  farm. 

"•(C)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation  under  this 
paragraph,  the  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
shall  be  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  In  the  5  crop  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made. 

"(ID  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (I),  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  shall  Include— 

"(I)  any  reduced  acreage  and  diverted 
acreage:  and 

""(II)  any  acreage  that  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  wheat  or  other  non- 
conserving  crops  in  lieu  of  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers. 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 


the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base. 

""(iv)  In  no  event  may  the  total  of  all  crop 
acreage  bases  for  any  farm  exceed  the  total 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm. 

"(DKi)  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

""(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  requlrecl  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  wheat  times 
the  number  of  acres  actually  planted  to 
such  commodity;  by 

"(ID  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  l>e 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 
tation established  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(ii)  The  number  of  acres  so  determined  is 
hereafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
'reduced  acreage". 

"(E)  Subsection  (d)  shall  not  be  applicable 
a  crop  of  wheat,  including  any  prior  an- 
nouncement that  may  have  been  made 
under  such  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
crop.  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
wheat  for  harvest  within  the  permitted 
wheat  acreage  for  the  farm  as  established 
under  this  paragraph. 

""(3)(A)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to 
acreage  required  to  l>e  devoted  to  conserva- 
tion uses  shall  assure  protection  of  such 
acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion. 

'"(B)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  such  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing, 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflow- 
er.  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  trltlcale. 
rye.  or  other  commodity.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  production  Is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities. Is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
affect  farm  Income  adversely. 

"(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (II), 
the  Secretary  shall  permit,  at  the  request  of 
the  S}.ate  committee  established  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  for 
a  State  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or 
any  part  of  such  acreage  diverted  from  pro- 
duction by  participating  producers  In  such 
State  to  be  devoted  to— 

"(D  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  wheat, 
hay  and  grazing:  and 

"(ID  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  grazing. 

"(li)  Haying  and  grazing  shall  not  t>e  per- 
mitted for  any  crop  of  wheat  under  clause 
(1)  during  any  5-consecutlve-month  period 
that  Is  established  for  such  crop  for  a  State 
by  the  State  committee  established  under 
section  8(b)  of  such  Act. 

"(D)  In  determining  the  quantity  of  land 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  under  an 
acreage  limitation  program  with  respect  to 
land  that  has  been  farmed  under  summer 
fallow  practices,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  soil  erosion  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

""(4)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  wheat, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram for  wheat  is  in  effect.  If  the  Secretary 
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determines  that  such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments are  necessary  to  assist  in  adjusting 
the  total  national  acreage  of  wheat  to  desir 
able  goals.  Such  land  diversion  payments 
shall  be  made  to  producers  who.  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  devote 
to  approved  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  in  accordance  with 
land  diversion  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  with  such  producers. 

■(B)  The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

■■(5)<A)  Any  reduced  acreage  and  addition- 
al diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wild- 
life food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  con 
formity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
•(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relationr  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

■(6)(A)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  producers  on  a  farm,  terminate 
or  modify  any  such  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

■■(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may,  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  make 
payments  available  to  producers  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  section. 
■■(2)  Such  payments  shall  be— 
'■(A)  made  in  the  form  of  wheat  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  and 

(B)  subject  to  the  availability  of  such 
wheat. 

•■(3)(A)  Payments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b). 

•(B)  The  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  made 
available  to  a  producer  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  payments 
so  determined  under  such  subsection. 

■(4)  A  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  payment  under  this  subsection  for  a  crop 
if  the  producer— 

■•(A)  agrees  to  forgo  obtaining  a  loan  or 
purchase  agreement  under  subsection  (a): 

■■(B)  agrees  to  forgo  receiving  payments 
under  subsection  (c): 


(C)  does  not  plant  wheat  for  harvest  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  base  reduced  by 
one-half  of  any  acreage  required  to  be  di- 
verted from  production  under  subsection  (f ); 
and 

■■(D)  otherwise  complies  with  this  section. 

■(h)(1)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  section 
precludes  the  making  of  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments,  the  Secretary  may.  neverthe- 
less, make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  equitable  in  relation  to  the  se- 
riousness of  the  failure. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

(i)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

•■(j)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

■■(k)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  use.  590h(g))  (relating  to  assign 
ment  of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  section. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

■■(m)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers.". 

STUDY  or  LOAN  AND  DErlCIENCY  PAYMENT 
RATES  rOR  WHEAT  CLASSES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing separate  loan  rates  and  deficien- 
cy payment  rates  for  ( 1 )  hard  red  winter 
wheat.  (2)  soft  red  winter  wheat.  (3)  hard 
red  spring  wheat.  (4)  white  wheat,  and  (5) 
durum  wheat,  as  defined  in  the  official 
United  States  standards  for  wheat  estab- 
lished under  the  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act  (7  U.S.C.  71  et  seq). 

(b)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  study  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a),  together  with 
any  recommendations  for  necessary  legisla- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate. 

NONAPPLICABILITY  Of  CERTinCATI 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  403.  Sections  379d,  379e,  379f.  379g, 
379h,  3791,  and  379J  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1379d-1379J> 
(relating  to  marketing  certificate  require- 
ments for  processors  and  exporters)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  wheat  processors  or  ex- 
porters during  the  period  June  1.  1986, 
through  May  31.  1990 

SUSPENSION  or  marketing  quotas  and 

PRODUCER  CERTiriCATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  404.  Sections  331.  332.  333.  334.  335. 
336.  338.  339,  379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1331- 
1336,  1338.  1339.  1379b.  and  1379c)  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  1986  through  1989 
crops  of  wheat. 


SUSPENSION  or  CERTAIN  QUOTA  PROVISIONS 

Sec  405.  The  joint  resolution  entitled  'A 
joint  resolution  relating  to  corn  and  wheat 
marketing  quotas  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended',  ap 
proved  May  26.  1941  (7  U.S.C  1330  and 
1340).  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of 
wheal  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1986  through  1989. 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OP  SECTION  107  Or  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT  or  1949  TO  THE  1986 
THROUGH   1989  CROPS  Or  WHEAT 

Sec  406.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1445a)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1986  through  1989  crops  of 
wheat. 

TITLE  V-FEED  GRAINS 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES,  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, PEED  GRAIN  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  AND 
SET-ASIDE  PROGRAM,  AND  LAND  DIVERSION  POR 
THE  1986  THROUGH  1989  CROPS  OP  rEED 
GRAINS 

Sec  501.  Fffective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  105B  (7  U.S.C.  1444d)  the  fol 
lowing  new  section: 

•Sec  105C.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

•(a)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara 
graphs  (B)  and  (C),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  each  of  the  1986  through  1989 
crops  of  corn  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  encourage  the  exportation 
of  feed  grains  and  not  result  in  excessive 
total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  producing  com, 
supply  and  demand  conditions,  and  world 
prices  for  com. 

••(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C).  the  loan  and  purchase  level  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  com. 
not  be  less  than  S2.40  per  bushel:  and 

••(11)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops  of  com.  not  be  less  than 
75  percent,  nor  more  than  85  percent,  of  the 
simple  average  price  received  by  producers 
of  corn,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  immediately  preceding  5  market 
ing  years,  excluding  the  year  in  which  the 
average  price  was  the  highest  and  the  year 
in  which  the  average  price  was  the  lowest  In 
such  period,  except  that  the  loan  and  pur 
chase  level  for  a  crop  determined  under  this 
clause  may  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  6 
percent  from  the  level  determined  for  the 
preceding  crop. 

■■(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11).  If 
the  Secretary  determines  thai  the  average 
price  of  com  received  by  producers  in  any 
marketing  year  Is  not  more  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  loan  and  purchase  level  for  corn 
for  such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  loan  and  purchase  level  for  com 
for  the  next  marketing  year  by  the  amount 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  main 
tain  domestic  and  export  markets  for  grain. 
■(ii)  The  loan  and  purchase  level  may  not 
be  reduced  under  clause  (I)  by  more  than  20 
percent  In  any  year. 

■■(Ill)  Any  reduction  In  the  loan  and  pur- 
chase level  for  co.n  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  not  be  considered  in  determin 
ing  the  loan  and  purchase  level  for  com  for 
subsequent  years. 

■■(D)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  this  para- 
graph or  paragraph  (2)  for  a  feed  grain  crop 
at  a  level  that  Is  the  lesser  of— 


■■(I)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop;  or 

(II)  the  higher  of— 

■■(aa)  70  percent  of  the  loan  level  deter- 
mined for  such  crop; 

■■(bb)  if  the  loan  level  for  a  crop  was  re- 
duced under  subparagraph  (C).  70  percent 
of  the  loan  level  that  would  have  been  in 
effect  but  for  the  reduction  under  subpara- 
graph (C);  or 

■•(cc)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  feed  grain,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

■•(11)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation— 

•■(I)  a  formula  to  define  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  feed  grains;  and 

'■(II)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  periodically  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  feed  grains. 

■■(E)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  producers  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  marketing  year  shall  be 
based  on  f.ie  latest  information  available  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  determina- 
tion. 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1989  crops  of  grain  sorgh- 
ums, barley,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  corn,  taking  Into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to 
com  and  other  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b). 

••(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may.  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  com.  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who.  although 
eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  or  purchase  agree- 
ment under  sut>section  (a),  agree  to  forego 
obtaining  such  loan  or  agreement  In  return 
for  such  payments. 

■•(2)(A)  A  payment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying- 

••(I)  the  loan  payment  rate;  by 

■•(li)  the  quantity  of  such  feed  grains  the 
producer  is  eligible  to  place  under  loan. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
quantity  of  feed  grains  eligible  to  be  placed 
under  loan  may  not  exceed  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying— 

■•(i)  the  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  the  crop;  by 

••(11)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  es- 
tablished for  the  farm. 

•■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
loan  payment  rate  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which- 

■■(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop  under  subsection  (a);  exceeds 

■•(ii)  the  level  at  which  a  loan  may  be 
repaid  under  subsection  (a)(1)(D). 

•■(c)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  oats.  and.  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  in  an  amount  computed 
as  provided  in  this  subsection. 

■■(B)  Payments  for  any  such  crop  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying- 

•■(i)  the  payment  rate;  by 

■■(ii)  the  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  the  crop;  by 

■■(ill)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  crop. 

■■(C)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clauses  (ii) 
and  (ill),  if  the  producers  on  a  farm  reduce 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  har- 
vest on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  base  by 
at  least  the  percentage  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  In  the  announcement  of  the  na- 


tional program  acreage  and  such  producers 
actually  plant  feed  grains  or  a  nonprogram 
crop  for  harvest  on  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  feed  grain  acreage  base  of  the  farm  (re- 
duced by  the  percentage  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  )— 

•■(I)  any  portion  of  the  feed  grain  acreage 
base  of  the  farm  determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (f)(2)(D)  (reduced  by  the 
percentage  recommended  by  the  Secretary) 
that  is  devoted  to  conserving  uses  or  non- 
program  crops,  shall  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  individual  farm  program  acreage; 

■•(II)  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  referred  to  In  subclause  (I); 
and 

■•(III)  any  portion  of  the  feed  grain  acre- 
age base  of  the  farm  that  is  devoted  to  con- 
serving uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  be 
considered  to  be  planted  to  feed  grains. 

••(ii)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program 
under  subsection  (f)(2)  is  in  effect  for  a  crop 
of  feed  grains  and  the  producers  on  a  farm 
actur.lly  plant  feed  grains  or  a  nonprogram 
crop  for  harvest  on  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  permitted  feed  grain  acreage  of  the 
farm  (determined  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (f)(2)(A))— 

■■(I)  any  portion  of  the  permitted  feed 
grain  acreage  of  the  farm  that  is  devoted  to 
coriserving  uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  Individual  farm 
program  acreage; 

■•(II)  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  referred  to  in  sut)clause  (I); 
and 

■•(III)  any  portion  of  the  feed  grain  acre- 
age base  of  the  farm  that  is  devoted  to  con- 
serving uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  be 
considered  to  be  planted  to  feed  grains. 

■•(Hi)  If  a  set-aside  program  under  subsec- 
tion (f)(3)  is  in  effect  for  a  crop  of  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  has  announced  a  limi- 
tation on  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
In  accordance  with  stib^ection  (f)(3)(C).  and 
the  producers  on  a  farm  actually  plant  feed 
grains  or  a  nonprogram  crop  for  harvest  on 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  limited  farm  acre- 
age (determined  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (f)(3)(C))— 

•■(I)  any  portion  of  the  limited  farm  acre- 
age that  is  devoted  to  consen'lng  uses  or 
nonprogram  crops  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age; 

■•(II)  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  referred  to  in  subclause  (I); 
and 

••(III)  any  portion  of  the  feed  grain  acre- 
age base  of  the  farm  that  Is  devoted  to  con- 
serving uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  be 
considered  to  be  planted  to  feed  grains. 

•'(D)  The  payment  rate  for  corn  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  established  price 
for  the  crop  of  com  exceeds  the  higher  of— 

■■(1)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  producers  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary;  or 

■■(11)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop. 

••(E)  The  established  price  for  com  shall— 

••(1)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  not  be 
less  than  $3.03  per  bushel;  and 

••(11)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  not  be  less  than  110 
percent,  nor  more  than  125  percent,  of  the 
simple  average  price  received  by  producers 
of  corn,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  5  market- 
ing years,  excluding  the  year  In  which  the 


average  price  was  the  highest  and  the  year 
in  which  the  average  price  was  the  lowest  in 
such  period,  except  that  the  established 
price  for  a  crop  determined  under  this 
clause  may  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  5 
percent  from  the  level  determined  by  the 
preceding  crop. 

■■(F)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorgh- 
ums, oats.  and.  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  re- 
lation to  the  rate  at  which  payments  are 
made  available  for  com. 

■■(G)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  Is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2). 

'•(H)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•nonprogrtim  crop'  means  any  agricultural 
commodity  other  than  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  rice, 
or  soybeans. 

■•(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C).  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intend- 
ed for  feed  grains  to  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconserving  crops  because  of  drought. 
n,  jd.  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other 
condition  beyond  the  control  of  the  produc- 
ers, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented 
planting  disaster  payment  to  the  producers 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying— 

"(i)  the  number  of  acres  so  affected  but 
not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  (Including  any  acreage 
that  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing crops  In  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  in  the  immediately  preceding 
year;  by 

"(li)  75  percent  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary;  by 

"(Hi)  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33 '6  percent 
of  the  established  price  for  the  crop. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C),  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers,  the  total  qusmtlty  of  feed 
grains  that  the  producers  are  able  to  har- 
vest on  any  farm  Is  less  than  the  result  of 
multiplying  60  percent  of  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  establlrhed  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for 
harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  to 
the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  established  price  for  the  crop  for  the 
deficiency  in  production  below  60  percent 
for  the  crop. 

■■(C)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for— 

•■(i)  prevented  planting  disaster  payments 
under  subparagraph  (A),  if  prevented  plant- 
ing crop  insurance  Is  available  to  the  pro- 
ducers under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to 
the  feed  grain  acreage  of  the  producers:  or 

"(11)  reduced  yield  disaster  payments 
under  subparagraph  (B).  if  reduced  yield 
crop  Insurance  Is  available  to  the  producers 
under  such  Act  with  respect  to  the  feed 
grain  acreage  of  the  producers. 

"(D)(i)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(C).  the  Secretary  may  make  a  disaster  pay- 
ment to  the  producers  on  a  farm  under  this 
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paragraph     if    the    Secretary     determines 
that- 

"(I)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
producers  on  a  farm  have  suffered  substan- 
tial losses  of  production  either  from  being 
prevented  from  planting  feed  grains  or 
other  nonconserving  crops  or  from  reduced 
yields: 

"(II)  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

•■<III)  crop  insurance  indemnity  payments 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance made  available  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  such  producers  for  such  losses 
are  insufficient  to  alleviate  such  economic 
emergency;  and 

•■(IV)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  such 
economic  emergency. 

••(ii)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust 
ments  In  the  8m:>ount  of  payments  made 
available  under  this  subparagraph  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual  farm  so  as  to  assure 
the  equitable  allotment  of  such  payments 
among  producers,  taking  into  account  other 
forms  of  Federal  disaster  assistance  provid- 
ed to  the  producers  for  the  crop  involved. 

••(d)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  feed  grains.  The 
proclamation  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
Noveml)er  15  of  each  calendar  year  for  the 
crop  harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calen- 
dar year,  except  that  ir  the  case  of  the  1986 
crop,  the  prcjclamatlon  shall  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture.  Food.  Trade,  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1985. 

■•(B)  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (2)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  based 
on  the  latest  information  The  Secretary 
shall  proclaim  such  revised  national  pro- 
gram acreage  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 

■•(C)  The  national  program  acreage  for 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  number  of  harvest- 
.ed  acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on  the 
basis  of  the  weighted  national  average  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  Imports)  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  do- 
mestically and  for  export  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop. 

■■(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  car- 
ryover stocks  of  feed  grains  are  excessive  or 
an  increase  in  stocks  Is  needed  to  assure  de- 
sirable carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust 
the  national  program  acreage  by  the  quanti- 
ty the  Secretary  determines  will  accomplish 
the  desired  Increase  or  decrease  in  carryover 
stocks. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allegation  factor  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the 
number  of  acres  that  the  SecreUry  esti- 
mates will  be  harvested  for  such  crop, 
except  that  In  no  event  shall  the  allocation 
factor  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains  be  more 
than  100  percent  nor  Jess  than  80  percent. 

■■(3)(A)  The  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  allocation 
factor  by  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  individ- 
ual farm  program  acreages  are  required  to 
be  determined. 


■■(B)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
shall  not  be  further  reduced  by  application 
of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  producers 
reduce  the  acreage  ol  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  acreage 
base  established  for  the  farm  under  subsec- 
tion (f)(2)  by  at  least  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  national  program  acreage. 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted 
for  harvest  is  less  than  the  acreage  base  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  under  subsection 
(f)(2),  but  for  which  the  reduction  is  insuffi- 
cient to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  allocation  factor. 

■■(D)  In  establishing  the  allocation  factor 
for  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  take  Into  account  the  extent  of 
exemption  of  farms  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

■■(e)(1)  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the 
yield  established  for  the  farm  for  the  previ- 
ous crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  feed  grains  was  established 
for  the  farm  in  the  previous  crop  year,  the 
Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  as  the 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable. 

•■(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (D— 

■•(A)  in  the  determination  of  yields,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  actual 
yields  proved  by  the  producer:  and 

■(B)  neither  the  actual  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

■•(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  It  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  may  establish  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields  on 
the  basis  of — 

"(A)  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 
fecting such  yields  in  the  historical  period; 
or 

"(B)  If  such  data  are  not  available,  on  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  involved. 

■•(4)  If  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  farm 
program  payment  yields  shall  balance  to 
the  national.  State,  or  county  program  pay 
ment  yields. 

■•(f)(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1988  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Sec- 
retary may  provide  either  for  an  acreage 
limitation  program  as  described  In  para- 
graph (2)  or  a  set-aside  program  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  total  supply  of  feed 
grains,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  program, 
will  be  excessive,  taking  Into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  lO  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices 
and  to  meet  a  national  emergency;  and 

■■(11)  In  the  case  of  the  1989  crop  of  feed 
grains,  the  Secretary  may  not  provide  either 
for  an  acreage  limitation  program  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  or  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram as  described  In  paragraph  (3). 

■(B)  In  making  a  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A)(1).  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  numt>er  of  acres 
plsured  in  the  conservation  acreage  .'eserve 
established  under  the  Agriculture.  Food. 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985. 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  any 
such  feed  grain  acreage  limitation  program 
or  set-aside  program  not  later  than  Novem- 


ber 15  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  harvested,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  1986  crop,  the  Secretary  shall 
announce  such  program  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
culture. Food.  Trade,  and  Coriservation  Act 
of  1985. 

■■(2)(A)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is 
announced  under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  limita- 
tion on  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
shall  be  achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  per- 
centage reduction  (not  to  exceed  15  percent) 
to  the  acreage  base  for  each  feed  grain-pro- 
ducing farm. 

■■(B)  Producers  who  knowingly  produce 
feed  grains  In  excess  of  the  permitted  feed 
grain  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble for  feed  grain  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  that  farm. 

■•(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  that  no 
producer  of  mailing  barley  shall  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  feed  grain 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  to  comply 
with  any  acreage  limitation  under  this  para 
graph  if  such  producer  has  previously  pro- 
duced a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  and  meets  such  other  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

•(D)(i)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  he  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation  under  this 
paragraph,  the  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
shall  be  the  average  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  in  the  5  crop  years  Imme 
diately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made. 

■■(Ii)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (I),  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  for  harvest  shall  In 
elude— 

(I)  any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  diverted  acreage;  and 

"(II)  any  acreage  that  producers  were  pre 
vented  from  planting  to  feed  grains  or  other 
nonconserving  crops  in  lieu  of  feed  grains 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disr.ster.  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers. 

••(ill)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  e.«tablished  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base. 

(iv)  In  no  event  may  the  total  of  all  crop 
acreage  bases  for  any  farm  exceed  the  total 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm. 

■•(E)(1)  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

■•(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  feed  grains 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  such  commodity:  by 

■■(II)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 
tation established  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

■■(11)  The  number  of  acres  so  determined  Is 
hereafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
reduced  acreage^. 

'■(F)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is 
aiuiounced  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  a  crop 
of  feed  grains,  subsection  (d)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  such  crop,  including  any  prior 
announcement  that  may  have  been  made 
under  such  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
crop.  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
feed  grains  for  harvest  within  the  permitted 
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feed  grain  acreage  for  the  farm  as  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph. 

■•(3)(A)  If  a  set-aside  program  Is  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  then  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  authorized  by  this  section  (except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (g)),  the  producers 
on  a  farm  must— 

••(I)  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage  (not  to  exceed  15  percent) 
of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  for  the  crop  for  which  the  set-aside 
is  In  effect:  and 

(ii)  otherwise  comply  with  such  program. 

■■(B)  The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  conservation  uses.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

■•(CXi)  If  a  set-aside  program  is  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary  may  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains.  Such  limitation  shall 
be  applied  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all  feed 
grain-producing  farms. 

■■(11)  The  number  of  acres  for  each  farm 
permitted  to  be  planted  to  wheat,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  this  subpara- 
graph, shall  be  referred  to  as  limited  farm 
acreage. 

(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  individual  set-aside  acreages 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary— 

■■(I)  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing production;  and 

■■(11)  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable 
acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types  of 
soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
topography,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary. 

■(4)(A)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  with  re- 
spect to  acreage  required  to  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses  shall  assure  protection  of 
such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and 
water  erosion. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  such  acre- 
age to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay 
and  grazing  or  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago  ovato.  flax- 
seed, iritlcale,  rye.  or  other  commodity,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  produc- 
tion is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  affect  farm  income  ad- 
versely 

••(5)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  feed 
grains,  whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  for  feed  grains  is  in 
effect,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
land  diversion  payments  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage 
of  feed  grains  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to  produc- 
ers who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  devote  to  approved  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  In 
accordance  with  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. 

■■(B)  The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  In  determining  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  di- 
version to  be  undertaken  by  the  producers 


and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage  divert- 
ed. 

••(C)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

•■(6)(A)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside 
acreage,  and  additional  diverted  acreage 
may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  or 
wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  in  consul- 
tation with  wildlife  agencies. 

•■(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subpsiragraph  (A). 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

•■(7)(A)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

■'(B)  The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  producers  on  a  farm,  terminate 
or  modify  any  such  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may.  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  oats.  and.  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  make  payments  available 
to  producers  who  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

••(2)  Such  payments  shall  be— 

"(A)  made  in  the  form  of  such  feed  grains, 
respectively,  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation:  and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  availability  of  such 
feed  grains. 

■•(3)(A)  Payments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b). 

'■(B)  The  quantity  of  feed  grains  to  be 
made  available  to  a  producer  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  equal  In  value  to  the  pay- 
ments so  determined  under  such  subsection. 

■■(4)  A  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  payment  under  this  subsection  for  a  crop 
If  the  producer— 

■■(A)  agrees  to  forgo  obtaining  a  loan  or 
purchase  agreement  under  subsection  (a): 

■■(B)  agrees  to  forgo  receiving  payments 
under  subsection  (c); 

■■(C)  does  not  plant  feed  grains  for  harvest 
In  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  base  reduced 
by  one-half  of  any  acreage  required  to  be  di- 
verted fron  production  under  subsection  (f): 
and 

■(D)  otherwise  complies  with  this  section. 

•'(h)(1)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  conducted  under  this  section 
precludes  the  making  of  loans,  purchases, 
and  paymenu,  the  Secretary  may.  neverthe- 
less, make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  equitable  In  relation  to  the  se- 
riousness of  the  failure. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county   and   State   committees   established 


under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

■•(j)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(g))  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  section. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

■■(m)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers.". 

NONAPPLICABILITY  OF  SECTION  105  OF  THE  AG- 
RICULTURAL ACT  OF  J949  TO  THE  I98S 
THROUGH  1989  CROPS  OF  FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  502.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444b)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1986  through  1989  crops  of 
feed  grains. 

TITLE  VI— COTTON 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES.  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS, COTTON  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  AND  Sr'- 
ASIDE  PROGRAM.  AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR 
THE  1986  THROUGH  1989  CROPS  OF  UPLAND 
COTTON 

Sec.  601.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  103  (7  U.S.C.  1444)  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  103A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

••(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  presenta- 
tion of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than  60 
days,  make  available  for  the  1986  through 
1989  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  producers 
nonrecourse  loans  for  a  term  of  10  months 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
the  loan  is  made  at  such  level  as  will  reflect 
for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-six- 
teenth inch  upland  cotton  (micronaire  3.5 
through  4.9)  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  a  level  that  is  not  less  than— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  55  cents  per  pound:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the 
higher  of— 

••(I)  85  percent  oi"  the  average  price 
(weighted  by  market  and  month)  of  such 
quality  of  cotton  as  quoted  in  the  designat- 
ed United  States  spot  markets  during  3 
years  of  the  5-year  period  ending  July  31  in 
the  year  in  which  the  loan  level  is  an- 
nounced, excluding  the  year  in  which  the 
average  price  was  the  highest  and  the  year 
In  which  the  average  pries  was  the  lowest  in 
such  period;  or 

•■(ID  50  cents  per  pound. 

■■(2)  The  loan  level  for  any  crop  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)(B)  may  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  5  percent  from  the 
loan  level  determined  for  the  preceding 
crop. 

■■(3)  The  loan  level  for  any  crop  of  cotton 
shall  be  determined  and  announced  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  November  1  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  marketing  year 
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for  which  such  loan  Is  to  be  effective,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  such  deter- 
mination and  announcement  shall  be  made 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  AgricuJture.  Pood,  Trade, 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1985.  Such  level 
shall  not  thereafter  be  changed. 

■•(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  nonrecourse  loans  provided  for  in 
this  section  shall,  on  request  of  the  produc- 
er during  the  10th  month  of  the  loan  period 
for  the  cotton,  be  made  available  for  an  ad- 
ditional term  of  8  months. 

•■(B)  A  request  to  extend  the  loan  period 
shall  not  be  approved  in  any  month  in 
which  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling one  and  one-sixteenth  inch  cotton  (mi- 
cronaire  3.5  through  4.9)  in  the  designated 
spot  markets  for  the  preceding  month  ex- 
ceeded 130  percent  of  the  average  price  of 
such  quality  of  cotton  in  such  markets  for 
the  preceding  36-month  period. 

■•(5)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  Secretary  shall  permit  a  pro 
ducer  to  repay  a  loan  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the  lesser 
of- 

"(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop;  or 

••(ii)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
cotton  (adjusted  to  United  States  quality 
and  location),  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

■(B)  For  each  of  the  1987  through  1989 
crops  of  cotton.  If  the  world  market  price 
for  cotton  (adjusted  to  iJnited  States  qual- 
ity and  location)  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  loan 
level  determined  for  such  crop,  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit  a  producer  to  repay  a  loan 
made  under  this  subsection  for  a  crop  at 
such  level  (not  in  excess  of  80  percent  of  the 
loan  level  determined  for  such  crop)  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will— 

■■(i)  minimize  potential  loan  forfeitures: 

••(ii)  minimize  the  accumulation  of  cotton 
stocks  by  the  Federal  Government; 

■■(iii)  minimize  the  cost  Incurred  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  storing  cotton;  and 

■■(iv)  allow  cotton  produced  In  the  United 
States  to  be  marketed  freely  and  competi- 
tively, both  domestically  and  international- 
ly. 

••<C)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation— 

••(I)  a  formula  to  define  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  cotton;  and 

(ID  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  periodically  announce  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  cotton. 

(ii)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Agriculture.  Pood. 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985.  the 
Secretary  shall— 

(I)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
posed regulations  specifying  such  formula 
and  mechanism;  and 

"(II)  invite  public  comment  on  such  pro- 
posal. 

■■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may.  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
make  payments  available  to  producers  who. 
although  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  under  sub- 
section (a),  agree  to  forgo  obtaining  such 
loan  in  return  for  such  payments, 

■'(2)(A)  A  payment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying— 

■■(i)  the  loan  payment  rate:  by 

■■(II)  the  quantity  of  upland  cotton  the 
producer  is  eligible  to  place  under  loan. 

■■(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
quantity  of  upland  cotton  eligible  to  be 
placed  under  loan  may  not  exceed  the  prod- 
uct obtained  by  multiplying— 


■•(i)  the  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  the  crop  (determined  under  subsection 
(g)  or  (l)(2)):  by 

■•(ii)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  (de- 
termined under  subsection  (h)). 

■■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
loan  payment  rate  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which— 

■■(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop  under  subsection  (a);  exceeds 

■■(ii)  the  level  at  which  a  loan  may  be 
repaid  under  subsection  (a)(5). 

■'(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton  In  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. 

■■(2)  Payments  for  any  such  crop  of  upland 
cotton  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying— 

■■(A)  the  payment  rate:  by 

■■(B)  the  individual  farm  program  surreage: 
by 

■■(C)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  crop  (determined  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (h)). 

■'(3)(A>  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  if  the  producers  on  a 
farm  reduce  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted 
for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  acreage 
base  by  at  least  the  percentage  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  in  the  announcement  of 
the  national  program  acreage  and  such  pro- 
ducers actually  plant  upland  cotton  or  a 
nonprogram  crop  for  harvest  on  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  upland  cotton  acreage  base  of 
the  farm  (reduced  by  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary)— 

■(i)  any  portion  of  the  upland  cotton  acre- 
age base  of  the  farm  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (i)(2)(C)  (reduced  by 
the  percentage  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary) that  is  devoted  to  conserving  uses  or 
nonprogram  crops  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age; 

•'(II)  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  acreafce  referred  to  In  clause  (i);  and 

■■(Iii)  any  portion  of  the  upland  cotton 
acreage  base  of  the  farm  that  is  devoted  to 
conserving  uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall 
be  considered  to  t>e  planted  to  upland 
cotton. 

"(B)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program 
under  subsection  (l)(2)  is  in  effect  for  a  crop 
of  upland  cotton  and  the  producers  on  a 
farm  actually  plant  upland  cotton  or  a  non- 
program  crop  for  harvest  on  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  permitted  upland  cotton  acreage 
of  the  farm  (determined  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (i)(2)(A))- 

■  (i)  any  portion  of  the  permitted  upland 
cotton  Gurreage  of  the  farm  that  Is  devoted 
to  conserving  uses  or  nonprogram  crops 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Individual 
farm  program  acreage; 

(ID  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  lurreage  referred  to  In  clause  (1);  and 

■■(ill)  any  portion  of  the  upland  cotton 
acreage  base  of  the  farm  that  Is  devoted  to 
conserving  uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall 
be  considered  to  be  planted  to  upland 
cotton. 

■■(C)  If  a  set-aside  program  under  sulwec- 
tlon  (l)(3)  Is  In  effect  for  a  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  the  Secretary  has  announced  a  limi- 
tation on  the  acreage  planted  to  upland 
cotton  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(i)(3>(C).  and  the  producers  on  a  farm  actu- 
ally plant  upland  cotton  or  a  nonprogram 
crop  for  harvest  on  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  limited  farm  acreage  (determined  In  nc- 
cordance  with  subsection  (l)(3)(C))— 


'•(1)  any  portion  of  the  limited  farm  acre- 
age that  is  devoted  to  conserving  uses  or 
nonprogram  crops  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age: 

■•(ii)  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  referred  to  in  clause  (i);  and 

■•(ill)  any  portion  of  the  upland  cotton 
acreage  base  of  the  farm  that  Is  devoted  to 
conserving  uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall 
be  considered  to  be  planted  to  upland 
cotton. 

■  (4)  The  payment  rate  for  upland  cotton 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  estab- 
lished price  per  pound  for  the  crop  of 
upland  cotton  exceeds  the  higher  of — 

■■(A)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
producers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  cal- 
endar year  that  Includes  the  first  5  months 
of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;  or 

■(B)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop. 

■'(5)  The  established  price  for  upland 
cotton  shall— 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  not  be 
less  than  $0.81  per  pound;  and 

■(B)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  not  be  less  than  110 
percent,  nor  more  than  125  percent,  of  the 
average  price  (weighted  by  market  and 
month)  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and 
one-sixteenth  Inch  upland  cotton  (micron- 
aire  3.5  through  4.9)  as  quoted  In  the  deslg 
nated  United  States  spot  markets  during  3 
years  of  the  5-year  period  ending  July  31  in 
the  year  in  which  the  established  price  is 
announced,  excluding  the  year  In  which  the 
average  price  was  the  highest  and  the  year 
In  which  the  average  price  was  the  lowest  in 
such  period,  except  that  the  established 
price  for  a  crop  determined  under  this  sub 
paragraph  may  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  5  percent  from  the  level  determined 
for  the  preceding  crop. 

■'(6)  The  total  quantity  of  upland  cotton 
on  which  payments  would  otherwise  be  pay 
able  to  a  producer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop 
under  this  sulisection  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  quantity  on  which  any  disaster  payment 
is  made  to  the  producer  for  the  crop  under 
subsection  (d). 

■■(7)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
nonprogram  crop^  means  any  agricultural 
commodity  other  than  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  rice, 
or  soybeans, 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara 
graph  (C).  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  intend- 
ed for  cotton  to  cotton  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing  crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  planting  disaster 
payment  to  the  producers  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  number  of  acres  so  affected  but 
not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
for  harvest  (including  any  acreage  that  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
cotton  or  other  nonconservlng  crops  In  lieu 
of  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers)  In  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  year;  by 

(B)  75  percent  of  the  farm  program  pay- 
ment yield  established  by  the  Secretary;  by 
■■(C)  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33 Vj  percent 
of  the  established  price  for  the  crop. 


"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
if  the  Secretary  (letermines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  that 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
75  percent  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
crop  by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for 
such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
duced yield  disaster  payment  to  the  produc- 
ers at  a  rate  equal  to  33 '6  percent  of  the  es- 
tablished price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficien- 
cy in  production  below  75  percent  for  the 
crop. 

■■(3)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for— 

■■(A)  prevented  planting  disaster  payments 
under  paragraph  (1).  if  prevented  planting 
crop  insurance  is  available  to  the  producers 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  the 
cotton  acreage  of  the  producers;  or 

■■(B)  reduced  yield  disaster  payments 
under  paragraph  (2).  if  reduced  yield  crop 
insurance  is  available  to  the  producers 
under  such  Act  with  respect  to  the  cotton 
acreage  of  the  producers. 

•■(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3). 
the  Secretary  may  make  a  disaster  payment 
to  the  producers  on  a  farm  under  this  sub- 
section if  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

■■(i)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
producers  on  a  farm  have  suffered  substan- 
tial losses  of  production  either  from  being 
prevented  from  planting  cotton  or  other 
nonconservlng  crops  or  from  reduced  yields; 

"(ii)  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

•■(Hi)  crop  Insurance  indemnity  payments 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance made  available  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  such  producers  for  such  losses 
are  insufficient  to  alleviate  such  economic 
emergency;  and 

■■(iv)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  such 
economic  emergency. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  the  amount  of  payments  made 
available  under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  an  individual  farm  so  as  to  assure  the  eq- 
uitable allotment  of  such  payments  among 
producers,  taking  into  account  other  forms 
of  Federal  disaster  assistance  provided  to 
the  producers  for  the  crop  involved. 

•■(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  for 
each  of  the  1986  through  1989  crops  of 
upland  cotton  a  national  program  acreage. 
Such  national  program  acreage  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  acreage  is  established, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop, 
such  announcement  shall  be  made  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Agriculture.  Food.  Trade,  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1985. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  first  announced  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  subsection  (f)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  based 
on  the  latest  information.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  such  revised  national  pro- 
gram acreage  as  soon  as  it  has  been  made. 

■■(3)  The  national  program  acreage  for 
upland  cotton  shall  be  the  number  of  har- 
vested acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on 
the  basis  of  the  estimated  weighted  national 


average  of  the  farm  program  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  imports)  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  do- 
mestically and  for  export  during  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop. 

■■(4)  The  national  program  acreage  shall 
be  subject  to  such  adjustment  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  estimated  carryover  supply, 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  adequate  but  not  ex- 
cessive total  supply  of  cotton  for  the  mar- 
keting year  for  the  crop  for  which  such  na- 
tional program  acreage  is  established.  In  no 
event  shall  the  national  program  acreage  be 
less  than  10  million  acres. 

■■(f)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton.  The  allocation  factor  for 
upland  cotton  (not  to  exceed  100  percent) 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the 
number  of  acres  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  harvested  for  such  crop. 

■■(g)(1)  The  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
determined  by  multiplying  the  allocation 
factor  by  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farms  for  which  Individual 
farm  program  acreages  are  required  to  be 
determined. 

■■(2)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
may  not  be  further  reduced  by  application 
of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  producers 
reduce  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  base 
established  for  the  farm  under  subsection 
(i)(2)(C)  by  at  least  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  national  program  acreage. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  is  less  than  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  under  subsection 
(i)(2)(C),  but  for  which  the  reduction  is  in- 
sufficient to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  allocation  factor. 

■■(4)  In  establishing  the  allocation  factor 
for  upland  cotton,  the  Secretary  may  make 
such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of 
exemption  of  farms  under  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection, 

■  ■(h)(1)  The  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields 
per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  pre- 
ceding 3  years,  except  that  the  actual  yields 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  ab- 
normal yields  in  any  year  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  In  case  farm  yield  data  for  1  or 
more  years  are  unavailable  or  there  was  no 
production,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
appraisals  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
yields  and  program  payment  yields  for  simi- 
lar farms  in  the  area  for  which  data  are 
available. 

••(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (D— 

■■(A)  in  the  determination  of  yields,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  actual 
yields  proved  by  the  producer;  and 

■■(B)  neither  the  actual  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

■■(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  it  neces- 
sary, the  Secretary  may  establish  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields  on 
the  basis  of — 

■■(A)  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the 
Secretary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  af- 


fecting such  yields  in  the  historical  period; 
or 

■■(B)  if  such  data  are  not  available,  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the 
crop  year  involved, 

■■(4)  If  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields  are  established,  the  total 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

■■(DdXA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

■■(i)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1988  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  any  crop  either 
for  an  acreage  limitation  program  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  or  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram as  described  in  paragraph  (3).  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  upland  cotton,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
program  would  be  excessive,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency; 
and 

■■(il)  In  the  case  of  the  1989  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  the  Secretary  may  not  provide 
either  for  an  acreage  limitation  program  as 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  a  set-s^ide 
program  as  described  in  paragraph  (3). 

■■(B)  In  making  a  determination  under 
subparagraph  (A)(i).  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of  acres 
placed  in  the  conservation  acreage  reser\'e 
established  under  the  Agriculture.  Food, 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985. 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  any 
such  upland  cotton  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram or  set-aside  program  not  later  than 
November  1  prior  to  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  crop  is  harvested,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  such  program  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Agriculture,  Pood,  Trade,  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1985. 

■■(2)(A)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  Is 
announced  under  paragraph  (1).  the  limita- 
tion on  the  acreage  planted  to  upland 
cotton  shall  be  achieved  by  applying  a  uni- 
form percentage  reduction  (not  to  exceed  20 
percent)  to  the  acreage  base  for  each 
cotton-producing  farm. 

■'(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (J), 
producers  who  knowingly  produce  upland 
cotton  In  excess  of  the  permitted  upland 
cotton  acreage  for  the  farm,  as  established 
in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  shall 
be  ineligible  for  upland  cotton  loans  and 
payments  with  respect  to  that  farm. 

"(CHI)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation  under  this 
paragraph,  the  acreage  base  for  any  farm 
shall  be— 

(I)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  In  the  2  crop 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made; 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  the  1987  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  in  the  3  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made;  and 

■■(III)  In  the  case  of  the  1988  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  In  the  4  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  Is  made. 

■■(ID  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (i).  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  shall 
include— 
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"(I)  any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  diverted  acreage;  and 

■■(II)  any  acreage  that  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  upland  cotton  or 
other  nonconserving  crops  In  lieu  of  upland 
cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  jther 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers. 

•■(iii)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base. 

'■<iv)  In  no  event  may  the  total  of  all  crop 
acreage  bases  for  any  farm  exceed  the  total 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm. 

■•(DXi)  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

"(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  upland  cotton 
times  the  number  of  acres  actually  planted 
to  such  commodity:  by 

■•(II)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 
tation established  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(ID  The  number  of  acres  determined 
under  clause  (i)  is  hereafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  reduced  acreage'. 

"(E)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is 
announced  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  a  crop 
of  upland  cotton,  subsections  (e).  (f).  and  (g) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  such  crop,  includ- 
ing any  prior  announcement  that  may  have 
Ijeen  made  under  such  sul)sections  with  re- 
spect to  such  crop.  The  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreage  shall  be  the  acreage  planted 
on  the  farm  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest 
within  the  permitted  upland  cotton  acreage 
for  the  farm  as  established  under  this  para- 
graph. 

•■(3)(A)  If  a  set-aside  program  is  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  (1).  then  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  loans  and  payments 
authorized  by  this  section  (except  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (j)).  the  producers  on  a 
farm  must— 

■■(1)  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage  (not  to  exceed  20  percent) 
of  the  acreage  of  upland  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  for  the  crop  for  which  the  set-aside 
Is  in  effect;  amd 

"(11)  otiierwlse  comply  with  such  program. 

"(B)  The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

•■(C)(i)  If  a  set-aside  program  is  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary  may  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton.  Such  limitation 
shall  be  applied  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all 
cotton-producing  farms. 

■■(II)  The  number  of  acres  for  each  farm 
permitted  to  be  planted  to  upland  cotton,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  this  subpara- 
graph, shall  be  referred  to  as  limited  farm 
acreage'. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments In  Individual  set-aside  acreages 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary— 

"(i)  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing production:  and 

"(ii)  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable 
acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types  of 
soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
topography,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary. 

"(4)(A)  The  regulations  issued  ov  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  with  re- 


spect to  acreage  required  to  be  devoted  to 
corjservation  uses  shall  assure  protection  of 
such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and 
water  erosion. 

■•(B)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  such  acre- 
age to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay 
and  grazing,  or  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago  ovato.  flax- 
seed, trlticale.  rye.  or  other  commodity,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  produc- 
tion is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  affect  farm  income  ad- 
versely. 

•■(5)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  upland 
cotton,  whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  for  upland  cotton  is  in 
effect,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
land  diversion  payments  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage 
of  upland  cotton  to  desirable  goals.  Such 
land  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  to 
producers  who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  devote  to  approved  conserva- 
tion uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  in  accordance  with  land  diversion  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with 
such  producers. 

■■(B)  The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  l)e  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter 
mines  appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  corjsideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted. 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

■■i6)(A)  The  reduced  acreage,  set-aside, 
and  additional  diverted  acreage  may  be  de- 
voted to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habi- 
tat in  conformity  with  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary  In  consultation  with  wild- 
life agencies. 

••(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  l)e 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

■(J)(l)  The  Secretary  may.  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
make  payments  available  to  producers  who 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

'•(2)  Such  payments  shall  be— 

■■(A)  made  In  the  form  of  cotton  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  and 

'•(B)  subject  to  the  availability  of  such 
cotton. 

••(3)(A)  Payments  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b). 

•■(B)  The  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  made 
available  to  a  producer  under  this  subsec- 


tion shall  be  equal  In  value  to  the  payments 
so  determined  under  such  subsection. 

••(4)  A  producer  shall  l)e  eligible  to  receive 
a  payment  under  this  subsection  for  a  crop 
if  the  producer— 

■'(A)  agrees  to  forgo  obtaining  a  loan 
under  subsection  (a): 

"(B)  agrees  to  forgo  receiving  payments 
under  sut>section  (c); 

■■(C)  does  not  plant  upland  cotton  for  har- 
vest in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  base  re- 
duced by  one-half  of  any  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  from  production  under  sub- 
section (I):  and 

"(D)  otherwise  complies  with  this  section. 

'•(k)(l)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
subsection  (I)  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secr'»Ary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  iHter  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

•(2)  The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  producers  on  a  farm,  terminate 
or  modify  any  such  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

••(m)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

■■(n)(I)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  formulated  under  this  sec- 
tion precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  In  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  eq- 
uitable In  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
failure. 

•'(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C 
590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  in  cases  in 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

■■(0)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

■■(p)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

■■(q)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (16  use.  590h(g))  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  section. 

■■(r)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
ducers in  the  orderly  ginning  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  recourse  loans  available  to  such 
producers  on  seed  cotton  In  accordance  with 
authority  vested  In  the  Secret  wy  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  714  et  seq). 

■•(s)(l)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low 
Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth  Inch  cotton 
(micronaire  3.5  through  4.9)  in  the  designat- 
ed spot  markets  for  a  month  exceeded  130 
percent  of  the  average  price  of  such  quality 
of  cotton  in  such  markets  for  the  preceding 
36  months,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  President  shall  immediate- 
ly establish  and  proclaim  a  special  limited 
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global  Import  quota  for  upland  cotton  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

■■(A)  The  quantity  of  the  special  quota 
shall  be  equal  to  21  days  of  domestic  mill 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the  season- 
ally adjusted  average  rate  of  the  most 
recent  3  months  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able. 

••(B)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months,  the  quantity  of  the  quota 
next  established  hereunder  shall  be  the 
smaller  of  21  days  of  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption calculated  as  set  forth  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  the  quantity  required  to  in- 
crease the  supply  to  130  percent  of  the 
demand. 

■■(C)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (B\ 

■•(i)  The  term  supply'  means,  using  the 
latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury— 

••(I)  the  carryover  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (adjusted 
to  480-pound  bales)  in  which  the  special 
quota  is  established;  plus 

••(II)  production  of  the  current  crop;  plus 

■•(III)  imports  to  the  latest  date  available 
during  the  marketing  year. 

■•(ii)  The  term  demand'  means— 

■•(I)  the  average  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  domestic  mill  consumption  in 
the  most  recent  3  months  for  which  data 
are  available:  plus 

■■(II)  the  larger  of— 

"(aa)  average  exports  of  upland  cotton 
during  the  preceding  6  marketing  years:  or 

••(bb)  cumulative  exports  of  upland  cotton 
plus  outstanding  export  sales  for  the  mar- 
keting year  in  which  the  special  quota  is  es- 
tablished. 

■•(D)  When  a  special  quota  is  established 
under  this  subsection,  cotton  may  be  en- 
tered under  such  quota  during  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamation. 

■•(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  a  spe- 
cial quota  period  may  not  be  established 
that  overlaps  an  existing  quota  period.". 

SUSPENSION  OF  BASE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS. 
MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND  RELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  602.  Sections  342.  343,  344,  345,  346, 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  use.  1342-1346  and  1377)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  of  the  1986  through 
1989  crops  of  upland  cotton. 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  SALES  PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS 

Sec  603.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1.  1978.  and  ending 
July  31.  1990.  the  tenth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1427)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that 
sentence  through  the  words  11*  per 
centum  of  the  loan  rate,  and  (2) "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  p.-ovision  of  law.  (1)  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sc'.l 
upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the 
same  prices  as  it  sells  upland  cotton  for 
export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than 
(A)  115  percent  of  the  loan  rate  for  Strict 
Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth  inch 
upland  cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through  4.9) 
adjusted  for  such  current  market  differen- 
tials reflecting  grade,  quality,  location,  and 
other  value  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges,  or  (B)  if  the  Secretary  permits  the 
repayment  of  loans  made  for  a  crop  of 
cotton  at  a  rate  that  is  less  than  the  loan 
level  determined  for  such  crop.  115'percent 
of  the  average  loan  repayment  rate  that  is 


determined  for  such  crop  during  the  period 
of  such  loans,  and  (2)". 

MISCELLANEOUS  COTTON  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  604.  Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444(a) 
and  1446d)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1986  through  1989  crops. 

SKIPROW  PRACTICES 

Sec  605.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1374(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ■■1985^'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■1989". 

PRELIMINARY  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  1990  CROP  OF 
UPLAND  COTTON 

Sec  606.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  permanent  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1977  crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjusted  for  any 
underplanlings  in  1977  and  reconstituted  as 
provided  in  section  379  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1379). 
shall  be  the  preliminary  allotments  for  the 
1990  crop. 

TITLE  VII-RICE 

LOAN  RATES.  TARGET  PRICES.  DISASTER  PAY- 
MENTS. RICE  ACREAGE  REDUCTION  AND  SET- 
ASIDE  PROGRAM,  AND  LAND  DIVERSION  FOR 
THE  1986  THROUGH   1989  CROPS  OF  RICE 

Sec  701.  Effective  only  for  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  rice,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  101  (7  U.S.C.  1441)  the  following 
new  section: 

■Sec  lOlA.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law: 

•■(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1986  through  1989  crops  of  rice  at  a 
level  that  is  not  less  than— 

•■(A)  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of  rice. 
$7.20  per  hundredweight:  and 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops  of  rice,  the  higher  of— 

•■(i)  85  percent  of  the  simple  average  price 
received  by  producers,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing 5  marketing  years,  excluding  the  year  in 
which  the  average  price  was  the  highest  and 
the  year  in  which  the  average  price  was  the 
lowest  in  such  period:  or 

■•(ii)  $6.50  per  hundredweight. 

•■(2)  The  loan  level  for  a  crop  of  rice  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)(B)  may  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  5  percent  from  the 
loan  level  determined  for  the  preceding 
crop. 

••(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
lesser  of— 

••(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop:  or 

•■(Ii)  the  higher  of— 

■■(I)  70  percent  of  such  level;  or 

■•(II)  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
rice,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary^ 

••(B)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation— 

■■(i)  a  formula  to  define  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  rice:  and 

■•(Ii)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  periodically  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  rice. 

•■(4)  A  loan  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  repaid  not  later  than  9  months  after  the 
month  in  which  the  application  for  the  loan 
Is  made. 

■•(5)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  producers  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  marketing  year  shall  be 
based  on  the  latest  Information  available  to 


the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  determina- 
tion. 

••(6)  The  loan  and  purchase  level  and  the 
established  price  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  rice  shall  l)e  an- 
nounced not  later  than  March  1  of  each  cal- 
endar year  for  the  crop  harvested  in  that 
calendar  year. 

■  (b)(  1 )  The  Secretary  may,  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  rice,  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who,  although 
eligible  to  obtain  a  loan  or  purchase  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (a),  agree  to  forgo 
obtaining  such  loan  or  agreement  in  return 
for  such  payments. 

•■(2)(A)  A  payment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying— 

■■(i)  the  loan  payment  rate:  by 

■•(ID  the  quantity  of  rice  the  producer  is 
eligible  to  place  under  loan. 

■■(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
quantity  of  rice  eligible  to  be  placed  under 
loan  may  not  exceed  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying— 

■•(i)  the  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  the  crop:  by 

••(ID  the  yield  established  for  the  farm. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
loan  payment  rate  shall  be  the  amount  by 
which— 

■•(i)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop  under  subsection  (a):  exceeds 

••(ID  the  level  at  which  a  loan  may  be 
repaid  under  subsection  (a)(3). 

••(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the  1986 
through  1989  crops  of  rice  in  an  amount 
computed  as  provided  in  this  sut>section. 

••(2)  Payments  for  any  such  crop  of  rice 
shall  be  computed  by  multiplying— 

•■(A)  the  payment  rate:  by 
"(B)  the  individual  farm  program  acreage: 
by 

•■(C)  the  yield  established  for  the  farm  for 
the  crop  (determined  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (5)). 

•■(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  If  the  producers  on  a 
farm  reduce  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  base 
by  at  least  the  percentage  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  announcement  of  the 
national  program  acreage  and  such  produc- 
ers actually  plant  rice  or  a  nonprogram  crop 
for  har\'est  on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  rice 
acreage  base  of  the  farm  (reduced  by  the 
percentage  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary)— 

"(I)  any  portion  of  the  rice  acreage  base  of 
the  farm  determined  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)(2)(C)  (reduced  by  the  per- 
centage recommended  by  the  Secretary) 
that  Is  devoted  to  conserving  uses  or  non- 
program  crops  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  individual  farm  program  acreage: 

"(il)  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  referred  to  m  clause  (i);  and 

•■(111)  any  portion  of  the  rice  acreage  base 
of  the  farm  that  Is  devoted  to  consen'lng 
uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  planted  to  rice. 

■•(B)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program 
under  subsection  (f)(2)  is  in  effect  for  a  crop 
of  rice  and  the  producers  on  a  farm  actually 
plant  rice  or  a  nonprogram  crop  for  harvest 
on  at  least  50  percent  of  the  permitted  rice 
acreage  of  the  farm  (determined  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (f)(2KA)— 

••(1)  any  portion  of  the  permitted  rice  acre- 
age of  the  farm  that  Is  devoted  to  conserv- 
ing uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreage; 
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"(ii)  the  producers  shall  be  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  referred  to  in  clause  (i):  and 

■■(Hi)  any  portion  of  the  rice  acreage  base 
of  the  farm  that  is  devoted  to  conserving 
uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  t>e  consid- 
ered to  be  planted  to  rice. 

"(C)  If  a  set-aside  program  under  sutjsec- 
tion  (f)(3)  is  in  effect  for  a  crop  of  rice,  the 
Secretary  has  announced  a  limitation  on  the 
acreage  planted  to  rice  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)(3)(C).  and  the  producers  on  a 
farm  actually  plant  rice  or  a  nonprogram 
crop  for  harvest  on  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  limited  farm  acreage  (determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (f)(3)(C))— 

'■(I)  any  portion  of  the  limited  farm  acre- 
age that  is  devoted  to  conserving  uses  or 
nonprogram  crops  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age; 

■•(ii)  the  producers  shall  t)e  eligible  for 
payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  referred  to  In  clause  (i):  and 

"(III)  any  portion  of  the  rice  acreage  base 
of  the  farm  that  is  devoted  to  conserving 
uses  or  nonprogram  crops  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  planted  to  rice. 

"(4)  The  payment  rate  for  rice  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  established  price 
for  the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the  higher  of— 

"(A)  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  or 

■(B)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop. 

"(5)  The  established  price  for  rice  shall— 

"(A;  in  the  case  of  the  1986  crop,  not  be 
less  than  $11.90  per  hundredweight;  and 

•■(B)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1987 
through  1989  crops,  not  be  less  than  110 
percent,  nor  more  than  125  percent,  of  the 
simple  average  price  received  by  producers 
of  rice,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  5  market- 
ing years,  excluding  the  year  In  which  the 
average  price  was  the  highest  and  the  year 
in  which  the  average  price  was  the  lowest  in 
such  period,  except  that  the  established 
price  for  a  crop  determined  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may  not  he  reduced  by  more 
than  5  percent  from  the  level  determined 
for  the  preceding  crop. 

■■(6)  The  yield  established  for  the  farm  for 
any  year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  yields  per  harvested  acre  for  the 
3  preceding  years.  The  actual  yields  shall  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  abnormal 
yields  in  any  year  caused  by  drought,  flood, 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers.  If  no 
rice  was  produced  on  the  farm  during  such 
period,  the  yield  shall  be  determined  taking 
into  consideration  the  yield  of  comparable 
farms  in  the  surrounding  area  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  produce  a  fair  and  equitable  yield. 

••(7)  The  total  quantity  of  rice  on  which 
payments  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a 
producer  on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  subsection 
(d). 

"(8)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
nonprogram  crop'  means  any  agricultural 
commodity  other  than  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  rice, 
or  soybeans. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
producers  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from 
planting  any  portion  of  the  acreage  Intend- 


ed for  rice  to  rice  or  other  nonconserving 
crops  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyon<] 
the  control  of  the  producers,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  prevented  planting  disaster 
payment  to  the  producers  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing- 

••(A)  the  number  of  acres  so  affected  but 
not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  for 
harvest  (including  any  acreage  that  the  pro- 
ducers were  prevented  from  planting  to  rice 
or  other  nonconserving  crops  in  lieu  of  rice 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers)  In  the  immediately 
preceding  year:  by 

••(B)  75  percent  of  the  yield  established 
for  the  farm  by  the  Secretary;  by 

■•(C)  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33Vj  percent 
of  the  established  price  for  the  crop. 

'•(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3). 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  t>eyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  total  quantity  of  rice  thai 
the  producers  are  able  to  harvest  on  any 
farm  is  less  than  the  result  of  multiplying 
75  percent  of  the  yield  established  for  the 
farm  for  such  crop  by  the  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment 
to  the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  33 '-ii  per- 
cent of  the  established  price  for  the  crop  for 
the  deficiency  in  production  l>elow  75  per- 
cent for  the  crop. 

••(3)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for— 

•■(A I  prevented  planting  disaster  payments 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  If  prevented  planting 
crop  insurance  is  available  to  the  producers 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  with  respect  to  the  rice 
acreage  of  the  producers;  or 

■■(B)  reduced  yield  disaster  payments 
under  paragraph  (2).  if  reduced  yield  crop 
insurance  is  available  to  the  producers 
under  such  Act  with  respect  to  the  rice  acre- 
age of  the  producers. 

•'(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3), 
the  Secretary  may  make  a  disaster  payment 
to  producers  on  a  farm  under  this  subsec- 
tion If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

••(1)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
producers  have  suffered  substantial  losses 
of  production  either  from  being  prevented 
from  planting  rice  or  other  nonconserving 
crops  or  from  reduced  yields; 

••(11)  such  losses  have  created  an  economic 
emergency  for  the  producers; 

••(ill)  crop  insurance  Indemnity  payments 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.i  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance made  available  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  such  producers  for  such  losses  is 
insufficient  to  alleviate  such  economic 
emergency;  and 

■■(Iv)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  such 
economic  emergency. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments In  the  amount  of  payments  made 
available  under  this  paragraph  with  respect 
to  an  individual  farm  so  as  to  assure  the  eq- 
uitable allotment  of  such  payments  among 
producers,  taking  Into  account  other  forms 
of  Federal  disaster  assistance  provided  to 
the  producers  for  the  crop  Involved. 

•■(e)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 
national  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  rice.  The  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  not  later  than  Janu- 


ary 31  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  that  calendar  year. 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  nation- 
al program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for  any 
crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph  (2)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  a  revision  is  neces- 
sary based  on  the  latest  information.  The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised  na- 
tional program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 

•■(C)  The  national  program  acreage  for 
rice  shall  be  the  number  of  harvested  acres 
the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis  of 
the  weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
established  yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the 
determination  is  made)  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  imports)  that  the  Secretary 
estimates  will  t>e  utilized  domestically  and 
for  export  during  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop. 

•■(D)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  car- 
ryover stocks  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an  in- 
crease in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desirable 
carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  na- 
tional program  acreage  by  the  quantity  the 
Secretary  determines  will  accomplish  the 
desired  increase  or  decrease  in  carryover 
stocks. 

■•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  l>e  harvest- 
ed for  such  crop.  In  no  event  may  the  allo- 
cation factor  for  any  crop  of  rice  be  more 
than  100  percent  nor  less  than  80  percent. 

••(3)(A)  The  Individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined. 

(B)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
may  not  be  further  reduced  by  application 
of  the  allocation  factor  if  the  producers 
reduce  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for  har- 
vest on  the  farm  from  the  acreage  base  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  under  subsection 
(f)(2)(C)  by  at  least  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  national  program  acreage. 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  producers  on  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  is  less  than  the  acreage  bas^  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  under  subsection 
(f)(2)(C),  but  for  which  the  reduction  is  in- 
sufficient to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  allocation  factor. 

■■(D)  In  establishing  the  allocation  factor 
for  rice,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  exemp- 
tion of  fanns  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

••(f)(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

•■(I)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1986 
through  1988  crops  of  rice,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  suiy  crop  either  for  an  acre- 
age limitation  program  as  descrit>ed  in  para- 
graph (2)  or  a  set-aside  program  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3),  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  total  supply  of  rice.  In  the 
at>sence  of  such  a  program,  would  be  exces- 
sive, taking  Into  account  the  need  for  an 
adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a 
national  emergency;  and 

■■(11)  In  the  case  of  the  1989  crop  of  rice, 
the  Secretary  may  not  provide  either  for  an 
acreage  limitation  program  as  described  In 


paragraph  (2)  or  a  set-aside  program  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3). 

*  •  •  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made; 

(ID  in  the  case  of  the  1987  crop  of  rice, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  rice  for  har- 
vest in  the  3  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made;  and 

••(III)  in  the  case  of  the  1988  crop  of  rice, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  rice  for  har- 
vest in  the  4  crop  years  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made. 

(IV)  in  the  case  of  the  1989  crop  of  rice, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  rice  for  har- 
vest in  the  5  crop  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made. 

■■(ii)  For  the  purpose  of  clause  (i).  acreage 
planted  to  rice  for  harvest  shall  include— 

■■(I)  any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  diverted  acreage;  and 

■•(II)  any  acreage  that  producers  were  pre- 
vented from  planting  to  rice  or  other  non- 
conserving  crops  in  lieu  of  rice  l)ecause  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers. 

(ill)  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base. 

■•(iv)  In  no  event  may  the  total  of  all  crop 
acreage  bases  for  any  farm  exceed  the  total 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm. 

■(D)(i)  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  de- 
termined by  dividing— 

(I)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  numl)er  of  acres  required  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  production  of  rice  times  the 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  such 
commodity;  by 

••(II)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 
tation established  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

■•(ii)  The  number  of  acres  determined 
under  clause  (I)  Is  hereafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  reduced  acreage^. 

■■(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  individual  set-aside  acreages 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary— 

■■(E)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is 
announced  under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  crop 
of  rice,  subsection  (e)  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  such  crop,  including  any  prior  announce- 
ment that  may  have  been  made  under  such 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  crop.  The 
Individual  farm  program  acreage  shall  be 
the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  rice  for 
harvest  within  the  permittea  rice  acreage 
for  the  farm  as  established  under  this  para- 
graph 

■•(3)(A)  If  a  set-aside  program  is  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  ( 1 ).  then  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  authorized  by  this  section  (except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (g)).  the  producers 
on  a  farm  must— 

•(i)  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage  (not  to  exceed  35  percent) 
of  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest 
for  the  crop  for  which  the  set-aside  Is  in 
effect;  and 
■•(ii)  otherwise  comply  with  such  program. 
(B)  The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 


■■(C)(i)  If  a  seiasioe  program  is  estab- 
lished, the  Secretary  may  limit  the  acreage 
planted  to  rice.  Such  limitation  shall  be  ap- 
plied on  a  uniform  basis  to  all  rice-produc- 
ing farms. 

■■(ii)  The  number  of  acres  for  each  farm 
permitted  to  be  planted  to  rice,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  this  subpara- 
graph, shall  be  referred  to  as  'limited  farm 
acreage  •. 

■•(D)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  individual  set-aside  acreages 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary— 

••(i)  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing production;  and 

■•(ii)  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable 
acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types  of 
soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
topography,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary. 

••(4)(A)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  with  re- 
spect to  acreage  required  to  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses  shall  assure  protection  of 
such  acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and 
water  erosion. 

•■(B)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  such  acre- 
age to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay 
and  grazing,  or  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed.  craml)e,  plantago  ovato,  flax- 
seed, triticale.  rye.  or  other  commodity,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  produc- 
V.'^-n  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
jt  :i,ch  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  in- 
I  i.i.:r  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
;,rp.:a.  and  will  not  affect  farm  income  ad- 
versely. 

•(5)(A)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  di- 
version payments  to  producers  of  rice, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  rice  is  in  effect,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  land  diversion 
payments  are  necessary  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing the  total  national  acreage  of  rice  to  de- 
sirable goals.  Such  land  diversion  payments 
shall  be  made  to  producers  who.  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  devote 
to  approved  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  in  accordance  with 
land  diversion  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  with  such  producers. 

"(B)  The  amounu  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted. 

••(C)  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

••(6)(A)  The  reduced  acreage,  set-aside 
acreage,  and  additional  diverted  acreage 
may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  or 
wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  in  consul- 
tation with  wildlife  agencies. 

■•(B)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropri- 
ate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
'•(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 


appropriate  in  relation  to  the  t)eneiii  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

'•(7)(A)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  suljsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  producers  on  a  farm,  terminate 
or  modify  any  such  agreement  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

••(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may.  for  each  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  rice,  make  pay- 
ments available  to  producers  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 
"(2)  Such  payments  shall  be— 
"(A)  made  in  the  form  of  rice  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  and 

■•(B)  subject  to  the  availability  of  such 
rice. 

"(3)(A)  Paymente  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b). 

••(B)  The  quantity  of  rice  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  producer  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  payments  so 
determined  under  such  subsection. 

•■(4)  A  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  payment  under  this  subsection  for  a  crop 
if  the  producer- 

•'(A)  agrees  to  forgo  obtaining  a  loan  or 
purchase  agreement  under  subsection  (a); 

••(B)  agrees  to  forgo  receiving  payments 
under  subsection  (c); 

•■(C)  does  not  plant  rice  for  har\'est  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  base  reduced  by 
one-half  of  any  acreage  required  to  be  di- 
verted from  production  under  subsection  (f ): 
and 
■■(D)  otherwise  complies  with  this  section. 
■■(h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

•'(i)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers. 

••(J)(l)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  formulated  under  this  sec- 
tion precludes  the  making  of  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  are  equitable  in  relation  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  failure. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and 
other  program  requirements  In  cases  In 
which  lateness  or  failure  to  meet  such  other 
requirements  does  not  affect  adversely  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

•■(k)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

•(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

■•(m)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
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Act  <16  use.  590h(K))  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments)  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  section.". 

TITLE  XII-POOD  ASSISTANCE 
RESERVE 

DCriNITIONS 

Sec.  1201.  As  used  In  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "reserve"  means  a  food  as- 
istance   reserve  established   under  section 

1202(a). 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RESERVE 

Sec.  1202.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  food  assist- 
ance reserve  containing  up  to  500  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  to  be  used 
in  accordance  with  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the  re- 
serve— 

(1)  not  less  than  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  section 
1203(b):  and 

(2)  not  less  than  100  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  to  t>e  used  in  accordance  with  section 
1203(c). 

USE  or  STOCKS 

Sec.  1203.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c).  stocks  of  the  reserve 
may  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary  to 
meet  urgent  humanitarian  needs. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  stocks  of  wheat  included  in  the  reserve 
under  section  1202(b)(1)  may  be  released  by 
the  Secretary  only  to  provide,  on  a  donation 
or  sale  basis,  emergency  food  assistance  to 
developing  countries.  If  the  domestic  supply 
of  wheat  is  so  limited  that  quantities  of 
wheat  cannot  be  made  available  for  disposi- 
tion under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1691  et  seq.)  except  for  urgent  humanitari- 
an purposes,  under  the  criteria  established 
under  section  401(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1731(a)). 

(2)  Up  to  300.000  metric  tons  of  wheat  In- 
cluded in  the  reserve  under  section 
1202(b)(1)  may  be  released  from  the  reserve 
in  any  fiscal  year,  without  regard  to  the  do- 
mestic supply  situation,  for  use  under  title 
II  of  the  Agricu't'i'-al  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721  et 
seq.)  in  providing  urgent  humanitarian 
relief  in  any  developing  country  suffering  a 
major  disaster,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, if  the  wheat  needed  for  relief  cannot 
be  programmed  for  such  purpose  in  a  timely 
manner  under  the  normal  means  of  obtain- 
ing commodities  for  food  assistance  due  to 
circumstances  of  unanticipated  and  excep- 
tional need. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  siny  other  provision 
of  law,  stocks  of  wheat  Included  in  the  re- 
serve under  section  1202(b)(2)  may  be  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  only  for  carrying 
out  section'416  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1431  (b)  or  (O). 

(d)  In  connection  with  the  use  of  stocks  in 
the  reserve,  the  Secretary  may  pay  the  cost 
of  processing,  reprocessing,  packaging, 
transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges, 
including  the  cost  of  overseas  delivery. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  STOCKS 

Sec.  1204.  (a)  In  order  to  establish  the  re- 
serve or  replenish  the  stocks  of  the  reserve, 
the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  acquire  wheat  or  feed  grains  for  the  re- 
serve through  purchases  from  producers  or 
in  the  market,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  purchases  will  not  unduly  disrupt 
the  market;  and 


(2)  designate  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  otherwise  acquired  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  as  stocks  of  the  re- 
serve. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
periodic  rotation  of  stocks  of  the  reserve  to 
avoid  spoilage  and  deterioration  of  such 
stocks. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  1205.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)(1)  The  funds,  facilities,  and  authorities 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
this  title. 

(2)(A)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  be  reimbursed  from  funds  made  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.)  for  wheat  released  from 
the  reserve  that  Is  made  available  under 
such  Act. 

(B)  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  lower  of— 

(i)  the  actual  costs  incurred  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  with  respect  to 
such  wheat;  or 

(ii>  the  export  market  price  of  wheat  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  as  of  the  time 
the  wheat  is  released  from  the  reserve  for 
such  purpose. 

(C)  Reimbursement  under  clause  (i)  or  (li) 
of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  include  the  actual 
costs  incurred  by  the  Corporation  with  re- 
spect to  processing,  reprocessing,  packaging, 
transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges. 
including  overseas  delivery. 

(D)  Such  reimbursement  may  tie  made 
from  funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
in  subsequent  years. 

(c)  Any  determination  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  shall  t>e  final  and  con- 
clusive. 

REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  RESERVE  PROVISIONS  AND 
CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  1206.  (aHl)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  section  110  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445e)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Such  section,  other  than  subsection  (f) 
of  such  section,  shall  be  effective  through 
the  1985  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  author- 
ize the  extension  of  an  outstanding  price 
support  loan  under  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section. 

(3)  Section  209(a)(4)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1980  (7  use.  4002(a)(4))  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '.  as  such  program 
existed  before  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 1206(a)(1)  of  the  Agriculture.  Pood. 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985 '. 

(b)  Section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  (7  use.  1427a)  is  repealed. 

(c)(1)  The  Pood  Security  Wheat  Reser\'e 
Act  of  1980  (7  use.  1736f-l)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Po<xl  Aasistance  Act  of  1983  (7 
use.  612c  note)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  302(b)(1)  of 
the  Pood  Security  Wheat  Reserve  Act  of 
1980"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  section  1202(b)(1)  of  the  Agri- 
culture. Pood.  Trade,  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1985";  and 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "from  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Wheat  Reserve"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "from  the  food  assistance  reserve"; 
and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  the  Pood  Security  Wheat  Re- 


serve  Act   of   1980"   and   inserting   in   liei. 
thereof  "section  1204(a)  of  the  Agriculture 
Pood.  Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985' 
(d)  Section  208  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1980  (7  use.  4001)  is  repealed. 

TITLE  XIII-IVIISCELLANEOUS 
COMMODITY  PROVISIONS 

ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 

Sec  1308.  Effective  only  for  the  198' 
through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grain: 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  section  107C  of  tht 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-2 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  107C.  (a)(1)  If  the  Secretary  estab 
lishes  an  acreage  limitation  program  for  an> 
of  the  1986  through  1989  crops  of  wheat 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  under 
this  Act  and  determines  that  deficiency  pay 
ments  will  likely  be  made  for  such  commodi 
ty  for  such  crop,  the  Secretary  may  make 
available  advance  deficiency  payments  ti 
producers  who  agree  to  participate  in  such 
program. 

"(2)  Advance  deficiency  payments  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  made  to  the  producer 
under  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

"(A)  Such  payments— 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  the  1986  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  shall  be 
made  available,  subject  to  availability,  in 
the  form  of  a  commodity  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  15  percent  of  the 
total  of  such  payments;  smd 

"(ID  in  the  case  of  the  1987  through  1989 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
or  rice  may  be  made  available  In  the  form  of 
a  commodity  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  In  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate. 

"(B)  Such  payments  shall  \>e  made  avail- 
able as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of 
the  fifth  month  of  the  marketing  year  for 
the  crop. 

■(C)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  avail- 
able in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  encourage  adequate 
participation  in  such  program,  except  thai 
such  amount  may  not  exceed  an  amount  de- 
termined by  multiplying- 

"(i)  the  estimated  farm  program  average 
for  the  crop;  by 

"(II)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  crop;  by 

"(ill)  90  percent  of  the  projected  payment 
rate  on  the  basis  of  the  national  weighted 
average  market  price  received  by  producers 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  crop. 

as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  If  the  deficiency  payment  payable  to 
a  producer  for  a  crop,  as  finally  determined 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  is  less  than 
the  amount  paid  to  the  producer  as  an  ad- 
vance deficiency  payment  for  the  crop 
under  this  subsection,  the  producer  shall 
refund  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
t)etween  the  amount  advanced  and  the 
amount  finally  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  payable  to  the  producer  as  a  deficien- 
cy payment  for  the  crop  concerned. 

"(E)  If  the  Secretary  determines  under 
this  Act  that  deficiency  payments  will  not 
be  made  available  to  producers  on  a  crop 
with  respect  to  which  advance  deficiency 
payments  already  have  been  mart"  under 
this  subsection,  the  producers  who  received 
such  advance  payments  shall  refund  such 
payments. 

"(P)  Any  refund  required  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  or  (D)  shall  be  due  at  the  end  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  payments  were  made. 
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■(G)  If  a  producer  fails  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements established  under  the  acreage 
limitation  or  set-aside  program  involved 
after  obtaining  an  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection,  the  producer 
shall  repay  immediately  the  amount  of  the 
advance,  plus  interest  thereon  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(5)  The  authority  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  place 
of,  any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
any  other  provisions  of  law. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  makes  land  diversion 
payments  under  this  Act  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing the  total  national  acreage  of  any  of  the 
1986  through  1989  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  to  desirable 
levels,  the  Secretary  may  make  at  least  50 
percent  of  such  payments  available  to  a  pro- 
ducer as  soon  as  possible  after  the  producer 
agrees  to  undertake  the  diversion  of  land  in 
return  for  such  payments.". 

NORMALLY  PLANTED  ACREAGE 

Sec  1302.  Section  1001  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  1309)  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '1985"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■1989"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  and  feed  grains"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■.  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice". 

TITLE  XVI-CONSERVATION 
Subtitle  A— Definitions 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  1601.  (a)  For  purposes  of  subtitles  A 
through  D: 

(1)  The  term  ■agricultural  commodity" 
means— 

(A)  any  agricultural  commodity  planted 
and  produced  In  a  State  by  annual  tilling  of 
the  soil,  including  tilling  by  one-trip  plant- 
ers; or 

(B)  sugarcane  planted  and  produced  in  a 
State. 

(2)  The  term  •conservation  district" 
means  any  district  or  unit  oi  State  or  local 
government  formed  under  State  or  territori- 
al law  for  the  express  purpose  of  developing 
and  carrying  out  a  local  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program.  Such  district  or  unit  of 
State  or  local  government  may  be  referred 
to  as  a  ■'conservation  district",  "soil  conser- 
vation district",  ■soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion district",  'resource  conservation  dis- 
trict", "natural  resource  district",  'land  con- 
servation committee",  or  a  similar  name. 

(3)  The  term  "conservation  payment" 
means  a  payment  made  by  the  Secretary  to 
an  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  or  ranch 
containing  eligible  erosion-prone  land  to  re- 
imburse such  owner  or  operator  for  the  cost 
of  establishing  vegetative  cover  on  such 
land  in  accordance  with  subtitle  D. 

(4)(A)  The  term  "converted  wetland'" 
means  wetland  that  has  been  drained, 
dredged,  filled,  leveled,  or  otherwise  manip- 
ulated by  any  activity  that  results  in  impair- 
ing or  reducing  the  How,  circulation,  or 
reach  of  water  for  the  purpose  of,  or  that 
has  the  effect  of,  making  the  land  suitable 
for  the  production  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity if— 


(i)  the  production  of  such  commodity 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  such  action 
had  not  been  taken;  and 

(ii)  before  such  action  was  taken,  the 
land— 

( I )  was  wetland;  and  -  .  -. 

(II)  was  not  highly  erodible  land. 

(B)  Wetland  shall  not  bt  considered  con- 
verted wetland  if  production  of  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  on  such  land  during  a  crop 
year— 

(I)  is  possible  as  a  result  of  a  natural  con- 
dition, such  as  drought:  and 

(ii)  is  not  assisted  by  an  action  of  the  pro- 
ducer that  destroys  natural  wetland  charac- 
teristics. 

(5)  The  term  "eligible  erosion-prone  land" 
means  erosion-prone  land  that  has  been  de- 
voted, or  has  been  considered  to  l)e  devoted, 
to  the  production  of  an  agricultural  com- 


(16)  The  term  "shelterbelt "  means  a  vege- 
tative barrier  with  a  linear  configuration 
comfKJsed  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  ap- 
proved perennial  vegetation. 

(17)  The  term  ■State'  means  each  of  the 
50  Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  F>uerlo  Rico,  G'>'»m.  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.  .'  T.erl- 
can  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  ol  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(18)  The  term   'vegetative  cover"  means— 

(A)  perennial  grasses  or  legtimes  with  an 
expected  life  span  of  5  or  more  years:  or 

(B)  trees. 

(19)  The  term  "wetland"  means  an  area 
(including  a  swamp,  marsh,  txjg,  prairie  pot- 
hole, or  similar  area)  having  a  predomi- 
nance of  hydric  soils  that  are  inundated  or 
saturated  by  surface  or  ground  water  at  a 


modity  during  at  least  2  °f  tj,e  3  cons-utiv^^     —  —  "^d  dumion  suTficient  to  ^^p^ 
"(°6VTrter""lrro;)-Sorrd"'m'e'^i.Pon.  and  that  -d-  norn.al  ciixurnst^ces 

supports,  the  grow1,h  and  regeneration 


land  that— 

(A)  is  classified  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  as  class  IVe,  VI.  VII.  or  VIII  land 
under  the  land  capability  classification 
system  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  or 

(B)  has  or.  if  used  to  produce  an  agricul- 
tural commodity,  would  have  an  excessive 
rate  of  erosion,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, based  on  application  of  the  appropri- 
ate factors  of  the  universal  soil  loss  equa- 
tion and  the  wind  erosion  equation  used  by 
the  Secretary,  including  climate,  soil  erodi- 
bility.  and  field  slope. 

"  The  term  "field"  means  such  term  as  is 
'-";  e'!  in  section  718.2(b)(9)  of  title  7  of 
th<  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1985).  except  that  any  highly  erodi- 
ble land  on  which  an  agricultural  commodi- 
ty is  produced  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  that  is  not  exempt  under 
section  1612  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  field  in  which  such  land  was  included  on 
such  date,  unless  the  Secretary  permits 
modification  of  the  boundaries  of  the  field 
to  carry  out  subtitle  B. 

(8)  The  term  "highly  erodible  land" 
means  land  classified  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Sen'ice  as  class  Ille.  IVe.  VI,  VII,  or 
VIII  land  under  the  land  capability  classifi- 
cation system  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(9)  The  term  "hydric  soil "  means  soil  that, 
in  its  undrained  condition.  Is  saturated 
flooded,  or  ponded  long  enough  during  a 
growing  season  to  develop  an  anaerobic  con 
dition  that  supports  the  growth  and  regen 
eration  of  hydrophytlc  vegetation. 

(10)  The  term    "hydrophytlc  vegeutlon 
means  a  plant  growing  in— 

(A)  water:  or 

(B)  a  substrate  that  is  at  least  periodically 
deficient  in  oxygen  during  a  growing  season 
as  a  result  of  excessive  water  content. 

(11)  The  term  "In-klnd  commodities" 
means  commodities  that  are  normally  pro- 
duced on  land  that  Is  the  subject  of  an 
agreement  entered  Into  under  subtitle  D. 

(12)  The  term  "operator  "  means  the  oper- 
ator of  erosion-prone  land. 

(13)  The  term  "owner"  means  the  owner 
of  erosion-prone  land. 

(14)  The  term  "rental  payment "'  means  a 
payment  made  by  the  Secretary  to  an  owner 
or  operator  of  a  farm  or  ranch  containing 
eligible  erosion-prone  land  to  compensate 
the  owner  or  operator  for  retiring  such  land 
from  crop  production  and  placing  such  land 
in  the  conservation  acreage  reserve  in  ac- 
cordance with  subtitle  D. 

(15)  The  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 


of 


the  growth  and 
hydrophytlc  vegetation. 

(b)  The  land  capability  class  for  a  field 
shall  be  that  class  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  the  predominant  class  under  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  develop— 

( 1 )  criteria  for  the  identification  of  hydric 
soils  and  hydrophytlc  vegetation:  and 

(2)  lists  of  such  soils  and  such  vegetation. 

Subtitle  B— Highly  Erodible  Land 
Conservation 

PROGRAM  INELIGIBILITY 

Sec  1611.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1612  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  any  person  who  produces 
an  agricultural  commodity  in  any  crop  year 
on  a  field  in  which  highly  erodible  land  is 
the  predominant  class  shall  be  Ineligible 
for- 

(1)  as  to  any  convmodity  produced  during 
that  crop  year  by  such  person— 

(A)  any  price  support  or  payment  made 
available  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.).  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714  et  seq.).  or  any  other  Act; 

(B)  a  farm  storage  facility  loan  made 
under  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Ch-rtcr  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714b(h)); 

(C)  crop  insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.): 

(D)  a  disaster  payment  made  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et 
seq.):  or 

(E)  a  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
loan  will  be  used  for  a  purpose  that  will  con- 
tribute to  excessive  erosion  of  highly  erodi- 
ble land;  or 

(2)  a  payment  made  under  section  4  or  5 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act  (15  U.S.C.  714b  or  714c)  during  such 
crop  year  for  the  storage  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  1612.  Section  1611  shall  not  apply 
to— 

(1)  any  person  who  produces  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  in  any  crop  year  on  a  field 
in  which  highly  erodible  land  is  the  pre- 
dominant class  if  all  the  commodities  so 
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produced  by  such  person  during  such  crop 
year  were— 

(A)  produced  on  land  that  was  cultivated 
to  produce  any  of  the  1981  through  1985 
crops  of  such  commodities; 

(B)  planted  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act; 

<C)  planted  during  any  crop  year  begin- 
ning before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  or 

(D)  produced— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  any  area  within  a  conser- 
vation district,  under  a  conservation  system 
that  has  been  approved  by  a  conservation 
district  after  the  district  has  determined 
that  the  conservation  system  is  in  conformi- 
ty with  technical  standards  set  forth  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technical  guide 
for  such  district;  or 

<ii)  in  the  case  of  sin  area  not  within  a  con- 
servation district,  under  a  conservation 
system  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
adequate  for  the  production  of  such  agricul- 
tural commodity  on  any  highly  erodible 
land  subject  to  this  Act; 

(2)  any  loan  described  in  section  1611 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  or 

(3)  any  person  who  produces  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  on  any  highly  erodible 
land  during  any  crop  year  if  such  land  was 
planted  in  reliance  on  a  determination  made 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  that  such 
land  was  not  highly  erodible  land,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
agricultural  commodity  that  was  planted  on 
any  land  after  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
determines  that  such  land  is  highly  erodible 
land. 

CONSERVATION  SYSTEMS  ON  EXEMPTED  HIGHLY 
ERODIBLE  LAND 

Sec.  1613.  (a)  Notwithstanding  siny  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  a  loan, 
purchase,  or  payment  authorized  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  under  any  program 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  any  person  who 
produces  an  agricultural  commodity  on 
highly  erodible  land  must  use  a  conserva- 
tion system  determined  to  be  appropriate 
for  such  land  by— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  land  within  a  conserva- 
tion district,  such  district;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  land  not  within  a  conser- 
vation district,  the  Secretary. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  land  begin- 
ning with  the  later  of— 

(1)  the  1988  crop  year;  or 

(2)  the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the  date 
such  land  is  mapped  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  for  purposes  of  classifying  such 
land  under  the  land  capability  classification 
system. 

SOIL  SURVEYS 

Sec.  1614.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon 
as  is  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  complete  soil  surveys  on  those 
private  lands  that  do  not  have  a  soil  survey 
suitable  for  use  in  determining  the  land  ca- 
pability class  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  sul)section  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  insofar  as  possible,  concentrate 
on  those  localities  where  significant 
amounts  of  highly  erodible  Ituid  are  being 
converted  to  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  1615.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  t^e  Soil  Conservation 


and    Domestic    Allotment    Act    (16    U.S.C. 
590h(b)). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  regu- 
lation, an  appeal  procedure  under  which— 

(Da  person  who  produces  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  land  classified  as  class  Ille, 
IVe,  VI,  VJI,  or  VIII  land  under  the  land  ca- 
pability classification  system  applicable 
under  this  subtitle  may  seek  review  of  such 
classification;  and 

(2)  a  person  who  is  adversely  affected  by 
any  determination  made  under  this  subtitle 
may  seek  review  of  such  determination. 

(e)  The  authority  provided  by  this  subtitle 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  place  of. 
other  authority   granted   to   the  Secretary 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
regulations 

Sec.  1616.  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle,  including  regulations 
that— 

( 1 )  define  the  term  "person"; 

(2)  govern  the  determination  of  persons 
who  shall  be  ineligible  for  program  benefits 
under  this  subtitle,  so  as  to  ensure  a  fair 
and  reasonable  determination  of  ineligibil- 
ity; and 

(3)  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers. 

Subtitle  C- Wetland  Conservation 
program  ineligibility 

Sec  1621.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1622  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  any  person  who  produces 
an  agricultural  commodity  in  any  crop  year 
on  converted  wetland  shall  be  ineligible,  as 
to  any  commodity  produced  during  that 
crop  year  by  such  person,  for— 

( 1  >  as  to  any  commodity  produced  during 
that  crop  year  by  such  person- 

(A)  any  price  support  or  payment  made 
available  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  use.  1421  et  seq.),  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714  et  seq.).  or  any  other  Act; 

(B)  a  farm  storage  facility  loan  made 
under  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714b(h)); 

(C)  crop  Insurance  under  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.): 

(D)  a  disaster  payment  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.);  or 

(E)  a  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
loan  will  be  used  for  a  purpose  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  conversion  of  wetland;  or 

(2)  a  payment  made  under  section  4  or  5 
of  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act  (15  use.  714b  or  714c)  during  such 
crop  year  for  the  storage  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

exemptions 

Sec.  1622.  (a)  Section  1621  shall  not  apply 
to— 

( 1 )  any  person  who.  during  any  crop  year, 
produces  an  agricultural  commodity  on  con- 
verted wetland,  If  the  conversion  of  such 
wetland  was  commenced  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  person  who  produces  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  on— 

(A)  land  that  has  been  converted  to  artifi- 
cial wetland,  In  an  area  that  was  not  wet- 


land, for  a  purpose  such  as  stock  water,  flsl: 
production,  irrigation  (Including  subsurfaci 
irrigation),  a  settling  basin,  cooling,  rir^ 
growing,  or  flood  control:  or 

(B)  wetland  created  as  a  result  of  irriga 
tion  or  an  irrigation  system:  or 

(3)  any  loan  made  before  the  date  of  en 
actment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  exempt  a  persor 
from  section  1621  for  any  action  associatec 
with  the  production  of  an  agricultural  com 
modity  on  converted  wetland  if  the  effect  o\ 
such  action,  individually  and  In  connectloi. 
with  all  other  similar  actions  authorized  b.\ 
the  Secretary  in  the  area,  on  the  hydrologi- 
cal  and  biological  aspect  of  wetland  is  mini- 
mal. 

administration 
Sec.  1623.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish,   by    regulation,    an    appeal    procedure 
under  which— 

( 1 )  a  person  who  produces  an  agricultural 
commodity  on  land  determined  to  be  con- 
verted wetland  may  seek  review  of  such  de- 
termination; and 

(2)  a  person  who  Is  adversely  affected  by 
any  determination  made  under  this  subtitle 
may  seek  review  of  such  determination. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  such  determi- 
nations and  actions  as  are  necessuv  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle,  including—       "^ 

(1)  the  identification  of  wetland; 

(2)  the  determination  of  exemptions 
under  section  1622;  and 

(3)  the  Issuance  of  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 1624. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  1624.  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subtitle.  Including  regulations  that— 

(1)  define  the  term  "person": 

(2)  govern  the  determination  of  persons 
who  shall  be  Ineligible  for  program  benefits 
under  this  subtitle,  so  as  to  ensure  a  fair 
and  reasonable  determination  of  Ineligibil- 
ity: and 

(3)  protect  the  Interests  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers. 

Subtitle  D— Conservation  Acreage  Reserve 

CONSERVATION  ACREAGE  RESERVE 

Sec  1631.  (a)  During  the  1986  through 
1990  crop  years,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  conservation  acreage  re- 
serve programs  to  assist  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  farms  and  ranches  containing  eligi- 
ble erosion-prone  land. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  such  programs,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  assistance  to  such 
owners  and  operators  to  make  changes  In 
their  cropping  practices  and  land-use  sys- 
tems in  order  to— 

(1)  convert  eligible  erosion-prone  land  on 
farms  or  ranches  normally  devoted  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
less  Intensive  uses  (such  as  pasture,  perma- 
nent grass  or  legumes,  or  trees);  and 

(2)  place  such  land  In  the  conser\'atlon 
acreage  reserves  established  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  owners  and  operators  of  farms 
and  ranches  containing  eligible  erosion- 
prone  land  to  place  In  a  long-term  conserva- 
tion acreage  reserve— 

(1)  during  the  1986  crop  year,  not  less 
than  9.  nor  more  than  30.  million  acres; 

(2)  during  the  1986  through  1987  crop 
years,  a  total  of  not  less  than  13,  nor  more 
than  30.  million  acres:  and 


(3)  during  the  1986  through  1988  crop 
years,  a  total  of  not  less  than  17.  nor  more 
than  30.  million  acres;  and 

"(4)  during  the  1986  through  1989  crop 
years,  a  total  of  not  less  than  25.  nor  more 
than  30.  million  acres.". 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
long-term  conservation  acreage  reserve,  the 
Setietary  shall  enter  Into  contracts  of  not 
less  than  7.  nor  more  than  15.  years. 

(e)(1)  In  addition  to  the  acreage  required 
to  be  placed  in  the  conservation  acreage  re- 
serve under  subsection  (c).  during  the  1986 
crop  year,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
contracts  with  owners  and  operators  of 
farms  and  ranches  containing  eligible  ero- 
sion-prone land  to  place  in  a  short-term  con- 
servation acreage  reserve  15  million  acres  of 
eligible  erosion-prone  land. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts during  crop  year  1986  for  the  3  crop 
years  1986  through  1988. 

(3)  Payments  under  a  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  in 
In-kind  commodities  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1634(d)(3)'  of  this  subtitle 
and  In  such  amounts  as  are  agreed  on  and 
specified  in  the  contract. 

ditties  of  OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS 

Sec  1632.  (a)  Under  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subtitle,  during 
the  term  of  such  contract,  an  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  farm  or  ranch  must  agree— 

( 1 )  to  implement  a  plan  approved  by  a 
conservation  district  (or  in  an  area  not  lo- 
cated within  a  conservation  district,  a  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary)  for  converting 
eligible  erosion-prone  land  normally  devoted 
to  the  production  of  an  agricultural  com- 
modity to  a  less  Intensive  use  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary),  such  as  pasture,  permanent 
grass  or  legumes,  or  tree.s,  sut>stantially  In 
accordance  with  a  schedule  outlined  in  the 
plan; 

(2)  to  place  eligible  erosion-prone  land 
subject  to  the  contract  In  the  conservation 
acreage  reserves  established  under  this  sub- 
title; 

(3)  not  to  use  such  land  for  agricultural 
purposes,  except  as  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

(4)  to  establish  approved  vegetative  cover 
on  such  land: 

(5)  on  the  violation  of  a  term  or  condition 
of  the  contract  at  any  time  the  owner  or  op- 
erator has  control  of  such  land— 

(A)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  receive  rental 
payments  and  conservation  payments  under 
the  contract  and  to  refund  to  the  Secretary 
any  rental  payments  and  conservation  pay- 
ments received  by  the  owner  or  op>erator 
under  the  contract,  together  with  Interest 
thereon  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  viola- 
•  on  Is  of  such  nature  as  to  warrant  termina- 
tion of  the  contract;  or 

(B)  to  refund  to  the  Secretary,  or  accept 
adjustments  to.  the  rental  payments  and 
conservation  payments  provided  to  the 
owner  or  operator,  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  violation  does  not  warrant  termi- 
nation of  the  contract; 

(6)  on  the  transfer  of  the  right  and  Inter- 
est of  the  owner  or  operator  in  land  subject 
to  the  contract— 

(A)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  rental  payments 
and  conservation  payments  under  the  con- 
tract; and 

(B)  to  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
rental  payments  and  conservation  payments 
received  by  the  owTier  or  operator,  together^ 


with  Interest  thereon  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary, 

unless  the  transferee  of  such  land  agrees 
with  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations 
of  the  contract,  or  enters  into  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
section  1635(a); 

(7)  not  to  conduct  any  harvesting,  grazing, 
or  haying,  or  otherwise  make  commercial 
use  of  the  forage  or  trees,  on  land  subject  to 
the  contract,  unless  it  is  expressly  permitted 
in  the  contract  or  under  subsection  (e); 

(8)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified  by 
the  Secretary  In  the  contract  as  a  practice 
that  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purp>oses  of 
this  subtitle;  and 

(9)  to  comply  with  such  additional  provi- 
sions as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desira- 
ble to  carry  out  this  subtitle  or  to  facilitate 
its  administration. 

(b)  The  plan  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  set  forth— 

(1)  the  conservation  measures  and  prac- 
tices to  be  carried  out  by  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator during  the  term  of  the  contract:  and 

(2)  the  commercial  use.  If  any.  to  be  per- 
mitted on  the  land  during  such  term. 

(c)(1)  To  the  extent  practicable,  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  total  acreage  placed  under 
contracts  entered  into  under  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  1631  of  this  subtitle  shall 
be  devcrted  to  shelterl)elts  In  areas  prone  to 
wind  erosion. 

(2)  An  owner  or  operator  may  not  devote 
more  acreage  to  shelterbelts  established 
under  this  subtitle  than  is  consistent  with 
effective  wind  erosion  control  practices  in 
the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  A  portion  of  the  contracts  entered  into 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1631 
of  this  subtitle  shall  be  made  with  owners 
and  operators  who  agree  to  plant  trees  as 
the  vegetative  cover  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(4). 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3).  the  Secretary  may  designate  a 
State,  or  part  of  a  State,  as  an  area  in  which 
an  owTier  or  operator  holding  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  under  this  subtitle  may  be  per- 
mitted, on  an  Individual  basis,  to  conduct 
haying  or  grazing,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
on  land  subject  to  such  contract. 

(2)  Haying  or  grazing  may  be  permitted 
under  paragraph  (1)  only  during  the  6  prin- 
cipal nongrowing  months  of  a  year. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  designate  a 
State,  or  part  of  a  State,  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  more  than  1  year  at  a  time. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec  1633.  In  return  for  a  contract  entered 
into  by  an  owner  or  operator  under  section 
1631,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  share  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  those  conservation 
measures  and  practices  set  forth  In  the  con- 
tract for  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  cost  sharing  Is  appropriate  and  In  the 
public  interest; 

(2)  for  a  period  of  years  not  In  excess  of 
the  term  of  the  contract,  pay  a  rental  pay- 
ment in  an  amount  necessary  to  compensate 
for- 

(A)  the  conversion  of  eligible  erosion- 
prone  land  normally  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  commodity  on  a  farm 
or  ranch  to  a  less  intensive  use:  and 

(B)  the  retirement  of  any  cropland  base 
and  allotment  history  that  the  owner  or  op- 
erator agrees  to  retire  permanently:  and 

(3)  provide  conservation  technical  assist- 
ance to  assist  the  owner  or  operator  In  car- 
rying out  the  contract. 


PAYMENTS 

SEf.  1634.  (a)  In  determining  the  amount 
of  rental  payments  to  be  paid  to  owners  and 
operators  for  converting  eligible  erosion- 
prone  land  to  less  intensive  uses,  the  Secre- 
tary may  consider,  among  other  things,  the 
amount  necessary  to  encourage  owners  or 
operators  of  eligible  erosion-prone  land  to 
participate  in  the  conservation  acreage  re- 
serve programs. 

(b)  The  amounts  payable  to  owners  or  op- 
erators In  the  form  of  rental  payments 
under  contracts  entered  into  under  this  sub- 
titi-;  may  be  determined  through— 

(1)  the  submission  of  bids  for  such  con- 
tracts by  owners  and  operators  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe:  or 

(2)  such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  appropriate. 

(c)(1)  In  determining  the  acceptability  of 
contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  those  offers  that  will  result  in  the 
lowest  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
when  calculated  on  the  basis  of  all  relevant 
factors,  including— 

(A)  the  rate  of  compensation  necessary  to 
encourage  owners  or  operators  of  eligrlble 
erosion-prone  land  to  participate  in  the  con- 
servation acreage  reserve  programs: 

(B)  the  extant  of  erosion  on.  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of,  the  land  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  contract: 

(C)  the  number  of  acres  of  eligible  ero- 
sion-prone land  removed  from  production 
each  year; 

(D)  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle: 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  eligible  erosion- 
prone  land  may  contribute  to  off-site  dam- 
ages: and 

(P)  the  potential  benefits  to  wildlife.  y 

(2)   In  determining  the;  acceptability  of  f 
contract  offers,  the  Secretary  may  establish  •• 
different  criteria  in  various  States  and  re-* 
gions  of  the  United  States  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  erosion  may  be  abated. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  payment 
of  obligations  incurred  by  the  Secretary 
under  a  contract  as  follows: 

"(A)  any  cost-sharing  obligation  shall  be 
paid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  obligation 
is  Incurred;  and 

■(B)  any  annual  rental  payment  obliga- 
tion shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  October  1  of  each  calendar  year.  or.  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  at  any  time 
prior  to  such  date  during  the  year  for  which 
the  obligation  is  incurred." 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  annual  rental  pajinent 
under  a  contract  entered  Into  under  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1631  of  this  sub- 
title shall  be  made— 

"(A)  for  the  first  year  in  which  the  con- 
tract is  In  effect,  in  cash:  and 

"(B)  for  any  subsequent  year  In  which  the 
contract  Is  In  effect  (1)  In  In-klnd  commod- 
ities in  such  amounts  as  are  agreed  on  and 
specified  in  the  contract,  except  that  such 
payment  shall  be  made  in  cash  to  the  extent 
that  the  use  of  commodities  is  limited  under 
paragraph  (2)." 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  use  a  commodity 
acquired  by  tie  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  niaie  such  payment  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary m.okes  a  finding  that  the  use  of  such 
commodity  will  not  displace  to  a  significant 
degree  the  usual  marketings  of  such  com- 
modity. 

(3)  If  such  payment  is  made  with  in-kind 
commodities,  such  payment  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation- 
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(A)  by  delivery  of  the  commodity  Involved 
to  the  owner  or  operator  at  a  warehouse  or 
other  similar  facility  located  in  the  county 
In  which  the  eligible  erosion-prone  land  Is 
located  or  at  such  other  location  as  is 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the  owner  or 
operator; 

<B)  by  the  transfer  of  negotiable  ware- 
house receipts;  or 

(C)  by  such  other  method,  including  the 
sale  of  the  commodity  in  commercial  mar- 
kets, as  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  to  enable  the  owner  or  operator 
to  receive  efficient  and  expeditious  posses- 
sion of  the  commodity. 

(4)  If  stocks  of  a  commodity  acquired  by 
the  Conrunodity  Credit  Corporation  are  not 
readily  available  to  make  full  payment  in 
kind  to  the  owner  or  operator,  the  Secretary 
may  substitute  full  or  partial  payment  in 
cash  for  payment  in  kind. 

(f)  The  Secretary  and  an  owner  or  opera- 
tor who  enters  into  a  contract  under  this 
subtitle  may  agree  to  have  a  rental  payment 
provided  for  a  particular  year  or  conserva- 
tion payments,  or  both,  made  under  a  con- 
tract— 

(1)  on  the  determination  of  compliance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract: or 

(2>  in  advance  of  the  determination  of 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  contract. 

(g)  If  an  owner  or  operator  who  is  entitled 
to  a  payment  under  a  contract  entered  into 
under  this  subtitle  dies,  becomes  incompe- 
tent, is  otherwise  unable  to  receive  such 
payment,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  person 
who  renders  or  completes  the  required  per- 
formance, the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
payment  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  without  regard 
to  any  other  provision  of  law.  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  fair 
and  reasonable. 

(h)(1)  The  total  amount  of  rental  pay- 
ments, including  rental  payments  made  in 
the  form  of  in-kind  commodities,  made  to  an 
owner  or  operator  under  th's  subtitle  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  $50,000. 

(2)  Such  rental  payments  received  by  an 
owner  or  operator  shall  be  in  addition  to, 
and  not  affect,  the  total  amount  of  pay- 
ments that  such  owner  or  operator  is  other- 
wise eligible  to  receive  under  this  Act  or  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et 
seq.). 

cojrrRACTS 
Sec.  1635.  (a)  If  during  the  term  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  this  subtitle  an 
owner  or  operator  of  land  subject  to  such 
contract  sells  or  otherwise  transfers  the 
ownership  or  right  of  occupancy  of  such 
land,  the  new  owner  or  operator  of  such 
land  may— 

( 1 )  continue  such  contract  under  the  same 
terms  or  conditions; 

(2)  enter  into  a  new  contract  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subtitle;  or 

(3)  elect  not  to  participate  In  the  program 
established  by  this  subtitle. 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  may  modify  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  with  an  owner  or  operator 
under  this  subtitle  If— 

(A)  the  owner  or  operator  agrees  to  such 
modification;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
modification  is  desirable— 

(i)  to  carry  out  this  subtitle: 

(II)  to  facilitate  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  this  subtitle:  or 

(ill)  to  achieve  such  other  goals  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  appropriate,  consist- 
ent with  this  subtitle. 


(2)  The  Secretary  may  modify  or  waive  a 
term  or  condition  of  a  contract  entered  into 
under  this  subtitle  in  order  to  permit  all  or 
part  of  the  land  subject  to  such  contract  to 
t>e  devoted  to  the  production  of  an  agricul- 
tural commodity  during  a  crop  year,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  appropriate. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  con- 
tract entered  into  with  an  owner  or  operator 
under  this  subtitle  If — 

(A)  the  owner  or  operator  agrees  to  such 
termination:  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

(2)  At  least  90  days  before  taking  any 
action  to  terminate  under  paragraph  (1)  all 
conservation  acreage  reserve  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  written  notice  of  such  action 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate. 

AOMINISTRATION 

Sec  1636.  (a)(1)  During  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1986.  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry 
out  this  subtitle. 

(2)  During  the  fiscal  year  ei  iing  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  may  use  the  facilities,  serv- 
ices, authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
title, except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  use 
funds  of  the  Corporation  for  such  purpose 
unless  the  Corporation  has  received  funds 
to  cover  such  expenditures  from  appropria- 
tions made  to  carry  out  this  subtitle. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary may  utilize  the  services  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  State  forestry 
agencies.  State  fish  and  game  agencies, 
land-grant  colleges,  local,  county,  and  State 
committees  established  under  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  use.  590h),  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts,  and  other  appropri- 
ate agencies. 

(c)  In  carryin,  out  this  subtitle  at  the 
State  and  county  levels,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
Fish  and  '^Midlife  Service.  State  forestry 
agencies.  State  fish  and  gsime  agencies, 
land-grant  colleges,  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  other  appropriate  agencies  and 
groups. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  share- 
croppers, including  provision  for  sharing,  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  payments 
under  the  program  established  by  this  sub- 
title. 

(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
for  the  purpose  of  any  other  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary,  if  an  owner  or 
operator  diverts  acreage  from  the  produc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  commodity  under  a 
contract  entered  Into  under  this  subtitle, 
any  cropland  base  or  allotment  history  with 
respect  to  such  acreage  shall  be  retired. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  an 
owner  or  operator  from  establishing  a  crop- 
land base  or  allotment  history  on  such  acre- 
ai;e  under  law  applicable  on  the  expiration 
of  such  contract. 

(f)  The  authority  provided  by  this  subtitle 
shall  be  In  addition  to.  and  not  In  place  of. 
other  authorities  available  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


REGULATIONS 

Sec.  1637.  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subtitle. 

AtrrHORIZATION  POR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1638.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subtitle. 

Subtitle  E— Other  Conservation  Provisions 

CONSERVATION  EASEMENTS 

Sec.  1641.  (a)  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  349.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'governmental  entity' 
means  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  a  unit  of  local  government  of  a 
SUte. 

"(2)  The  term  highly  erodible  land' 
means  such  term  as  defined  in  section 
1601(a)(8)  of  the  Agriculture.  Pood,  Trade. 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1985. 

•■(3)  The  term  'wetland'  means  such  term 
as  defined  in  section  1601(a)(19)  of  such  Act. 

"(4)  The  term  'wildlife'  means  fish  or  wild- 
life as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Lacey 
Act  Amendments  of  1981  (16  U.S.C. 
3371(a)). 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  the  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  and  retain  an  easement  in 
real  property,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  50 
years,  for  conservation,  recreational,  ernd 
wildlife  purposes. 

"(c)  Such  easement  may  be  acquired  or  re- 
tained for  real  property  if  such  property— 

"(1)  is  wetland  or  highly  erodible  land: 

"(2)  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose  Involved: 

"(3)(A)(i)  secures  any  loan  made  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  held  by  the  Secretary: 
and 

"(ID  the  borrower  of  such  loan  is  unable, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  to  repay 
such  loan  In  a  timely  manner:  or 

"(B)  Is  administered  under  this  title  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

"(4)  was  row  cropped  in  each  year  of  the 
3-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Agriculture,  Pood.  Trade, 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1985. 

■(d)  The  terms  and  conditions  specified  in 
each  such  easement  shall— 

"(1)  specify  the  purposes  for  which  such 
real  property  may  be  used; 

"(2)  Identify  the  conservation  measures  to 
be  taken,  and  the  recreational  and  wildlife 
uses  to  be  allowed,  with  respect  to  such  real 
property;  and 

"(3)  require  such  owner  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary, and  any  person  or  goverruneiital 
entity  designated  by  the  Secretary,  to  have 
access  to  such  real  property  for  the  purpose 
of  monitoring  compliance  with  such  ease- 
ment. 

"(e)  Any  such  easement  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  purchased  from  the  bor- 
rower involved  by  canceling  that  part  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  outstanding  loans 
of  the  borrower  held  by  the  Secretary  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration that  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  outstanding 
loans  of  such  borrower  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  all  such  laws  as  the  numt>er  of 
acres  of  the  real  property  of  such  borrower 
that  are  subject  to  such  easement  t>ears  to 
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the  aggregate  number  of  acres  securing 
such  loans. 

"(f)  If  the  Secretary  elects  to  use  the  au- 
thority provided  by  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Director  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  purposes  of— 

■(1)  selecting  real  property  in  which  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  easements  under  this 
section: 

"(2)  formulating  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  easements:  and 

"(3)  enforcing  such  easements. 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  and  any  person  or  gov- 
ernmental entity  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, may  enforce  an  easement  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

■(h)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  cancellation  of  any  part  of  any 
loan  that  was  made  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  Agriculture,  Food,  Trade,  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1985.". 

(b)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  335(c) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1985(c))  is  amended  by 
inserting  '.  other  than  easements  acquired 
under  section  349"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1001  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (16  U.S.C.  1501) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "perpetual  ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  50  years"  after    easements  ". 

(c)  Any  part  of  a  loan  canceled  under  sec- 
tion 339  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  shall  not  be  includ- 
ed in  income,  and  shall  not  have  any  effect 
on  any  tax  attributed  to  any  taxpayer  or 
property,  for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

DRY  LAND  FARMING 

Sec  1642.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
7(a)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590g(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: 

.  and  (7)  the  promotion  of  energy  and 
water  conservation  through  dry  land  farm- 
ing". 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1643.  Section  8(d)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
use.  590h(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■To  t)e  eligible  to  receive  a  payment  or 
grant  of  aid  made  under  the  agricultural 
conser%ation  program  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 7  through  15,  16(a).  16(f).  and  17  of 
this  Act  and  sections  1001  through  1008  and 
1010  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  (16 
use.  1501  through  1508  and  1510).  a  pro- 
ducer must  use  such  payment  or  grant  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  conservation  plan  approved 
by  (1)  the  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
trict or  districts  in  which  the  land  described 
in  the  plan  is  situated,  or  (2)  in  areas  where 
such  district  or  districts  does  not  exist  or 
fails  to  act  on  the  approval  of  such  plan,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  order  to  receive 
such  approval,  such  plan  must  ensure  that 
soil  loss  levels  on  lands  subject  to  such  plan 
do  not  exceed  the  soil  loss  tolerance  levels 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  provide 
technical  assistance  to  producers  to  assist 
producers  in  preparing  such  plans.'". 

SOIL  AND  WA"rER  RESOURCES  CONSERVATION 

Sec.  1644.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of 
the  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conservation 


Act  of  1977  (16  U.S.C.  2004(d))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

""(d)(1)  An  appraisal  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  completed  not  later  than  December 
31.  1979.  December  31.  1984,  December  31, 
1994.  and  December  31,  2004. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  appraisal  due  to  be 
completed  after  December  31.  1984.  the  Sec- 
retary may  supplement  the  preceding  ap- 
praisal in  lieu  of  preparing  a  new  appraisal. 

■■(3)  The  Secrejary  may  make  such  addi- 
tional interim  a||praisals  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate."". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(a)  of 
such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2205(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  responsibilities"'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '",  responsibilities, 
and  priorities"'. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  2005(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"■(b)(1)  A  program  plan  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  completed  not  later  than 
December  31,  1979,  Decenjiber  31,  1984.  De- 
cember 31.  1994,  and  December  31,  2004. 

■■(2)  In  the  case  of  a  prdferam  plan  due  to 
be  completed  after  Decerriber  31,  1984.  the 
Secretary  may  supplement  the  preceding 
program  plan  in  lieu  of  preparing  a  new 
plan."". 

(d)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
2006(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  at 
each  5-year  interval  thereafter  during  the 
period  this  Act  is  in  effect"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '.  1984,  1994.  and  2004,"". 

(e)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  2009) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "2005". 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Sec  1645.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  well-being  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
dependent  on  efficient  and  productive  agri- 
culture, that  requires  a  fertile  and  weU 
cared  for  soil  resource  base  and  a  plentiful 
water  supply: 

(2)  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  assists 
individuals,  groups,  organizations,  cities  and 
towns,  and  county  and  State  govemmenti  to 
reduce  the  costly  waste  of  land  and  re- 
sources and  to  use  these  national  assets: 

(3)  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  since  its 
establishment  in  1935  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  diligently  carried 
out  its  missions  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, natural  resource  surveys,  and  commu- 
nity resource  protection  and  development: 

(4)  the  Soil  Conservation  Service- 

(A)  provides  vitally  needed  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  achieve  its  consena- 
tlon  objectives  on  non-Federal  land:  and 

(B)  is  assisted  in  this  work  through  its 
partnership  with  over  3.000  conservation 
districts  covering  more  than  2  billion  acres 
in  all  50  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States: 

(5)  It  is  estimated  that  67  percent  of  all 
cropland  acres  in  the  United  States  is  in 
need  of  conservation  treatment; 

(6)  the  annual  rate  of  erosion  on  the  413 
million  acres  of  cropland  in  the  United 
States  exceeds  the  maximum  rate  of  loss 
with  which  indefinite  and  prosperous  pro- 
ductivity can  be  maintained: 

(7)  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  are  required  to  combat 
this  serious  national  problem:  and 

(8)  the  water  resources  of  the  United 
States  have  moved  to  the  forefront  of  na- 
tional concern  requiring  the  continued  es- 
tablishment of— 

(A)  watershed  projects; 

(B)  techniques  for  the  Improvement  of 
water  quality,  including  the  reduction  of 


sediments,  organic  wastes,  pesticides,  and 
salts;  and 

(C)  Improved  irrigation  systems  and  man- 
agement, as  planned  and  designed  by  the 
Soil  Conser\"alion  Ser\'ice. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  vital  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  be  vigorously  pursued  to  address  the 
serious  soil  and  water  problems  still  con- 
fronting the  United  States:  and 

(2)  adequate  support  and  funding  be  con- 
tinued for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
its  necessary  programs. 

SOFTWOOD  TIMBER 

Sec  1646.  Section  608  of  the  Agricultural 
Programs  Adjustment  Act  of  1984  (7  U.S.C. 
1981  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■SOFTWOOD  TIMBER 

■Sec  608.  (aid)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary")  shall  implement  a  pro- 
gram under  which  a  delinquent  loan  made 
or  insured  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921 
et  seq.).  or  a  portion  thereof,  may  be  rea- 
mortlzed  with  the  use  of  future  revenue  pro- 
duced from  the  planting  of  softwood  timber 
crops  on  land  that— 

"(A)  was  previously  used  to  produce  an  ag- 
ricultural commodity  or  as  pasture;  and 

"(B)  secures  a  loan  made  or  insured  under 
such  Act. 

"(2)  Accrued  interest  on  a  loan  reamor- 
tized  under  this  section  may  be  capitalized 
and  interest  charged  on  such  interest. 

"(3)  Payments  on  such  reamorllzed  loan 
may  be  deferred  until  such  softwood  timber 
crop  produces  revenue  or  for  a  term  of  45 
years,  whichever  comes  first. 

"(4)  Repayment  of  such  reamortlzed  loan 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  50  years  after 
the  date  of  reamortization. 

"(b)  The  interest  rate  on  such  reamortlzed 
loans  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  current  average 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  periods  to  maturi- 
ty comparable  to  the  average  maturities  of 
such  loans,  plus  not  to  exceed  1  percent,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  such  program— 

"'(1)  the  borrower  of  such  reamortlzed 
loan  must  place  not  less  than  50  acres  of 
such  land  In  softwood  timber  production; 

'"'2)  such  la  d  (including  timber)  may  not 
have  any  lien  against  such  land  other  than 
a  lien  for— 

"■(A)  a  loan  made  or  Insured  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  to  secure  such  reamortized  loan:  or 

■■(B)  a  loan  made  under  this  section,  at  the 
time  of  reamortization  or  thereafter,  that  Is 
subject  to  a  lien  on  such  land  (including 
timber)  In  favor  of  the  Secretary:  and 

■■(3)  the  total  amount  of  loans  secured  by 
such  land  (including  timber)  may  not 
exceed  $1,000  per  acre. 

■"(d)(1)  To  assist  such  borrowers  to  place 
such  land  in  softwood  limber  production, 
the  Secretary  may  make  loans  to  such  bor- 
rowers for  such  purpose  in  an  aggregate 
amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  borrow- 
er. 

"(2)  Any  such  loan  shall  be  secured  by  the 

land  (Including  timber)  on  which  the  trees 

are  planted. 

"(3)  Such  loans  shall  be  made  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  provided  in  this 
section  for  reamortlzed  loans. 

"(eCThe  Secretary  shall  issue  such  rules 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section.  In- 
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eluding  rules  presciibing  terms  and  condi- 
tions for— 

"(1)  reamortizlng  and  making  loans  under 
this  section:  and 

"(2)  entering  into  security  instruments 
and  agreements  under  this  section. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  LOAN  AMOUNTS 

Sec.  1715.  <a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  348 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1994(b))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)(A)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986.  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.  real  estate  and  operating 
loans  may  be  insured,  made  to  be  sold  and 
insured,  or  guarsinteed  in  accordance  with 
subtitles  A  and  B.  respectively,  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural Credit  Insurance  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  309  In  an  amount  equal 
to  $4,000,000,000.  of  which  not  less  than 
$520,000,000  shall  be  for  farm  ownership 
loans  under  subtitle  A. 

"(B)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (C).  such 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  as  follows: 

"(i)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986- 

"(I)  $2,000,000,000  for  insured  loans,  of 
which  not  less  than  $260,000,000  shall  be  for 
farm  ownership  loans:  and 

"(ID  $2,000,000,000  for  guaranteed  loans, 
of  which  not  less  than  $260,000,000  shall  be 
for  guarantees  of  farm  ownership  loans. 

"(II)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1987- 

"(I)  $1,500,000,000  for  insured  loans,  of 
which  not  less  than  $195,000,000  shall  be  for 
farm  ownership  loans:  and 

'(II)  $2,500,000,000  for  guaranteed  loans, 
of  which  not  less  than  $325,000,000  shall  be 
for  guarantees  of  farm  ownership  loans. 

"(Ill)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988- 

"(I)  $1,000,000,000  for  insured  loans,  of 
which  not  less  than  $130,000,000  shall  be  for 
farm  ownership  loans:  and 

"(ID  $3,000,000,000  for  guaranteed  loans, 
of  which  not  less  than  $390,000,000  shall  be 
for  guarantees  of  farm  ownership  loans. 

"(C)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
amounts  authorized  for  guaranteed  loans  to 
amounts  authorized  for  Insured  loans. 

"(D)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  through  September  30. 
1988.  emergency  loans  may  be  Insured,  made 
to  be  sold  and  Insured,  or  guaranteed  In  ac- 
cordance with  subtitle  C  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Insurance  Fund  in  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
resulting  from  natural  disasters. 

"(2)(A)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  through  September  30. 
1988.  loans  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  ethanol  in  rural  areas  may  be  guar 
anteed  in  accordance  with  section  310B 
from  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  309A  In  the 
amount  of  $150,000,000. 

"(B)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  water  and  waste  facility  loans  may 
be  insured,  or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured. 
In  accordance  with  section  306  from  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  In  the 
amount  of  $75,000,000". 

( b )  Section  346(  e )( 1 )  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "20"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "25":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1984"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "etwjh  fiscal  year". 


(c)  Section  346  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  suttsection  (d):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d). 

On  page  31.  t>eginnlng  with  line  16.  strike 
out  all  through  and  including  line  thru  page 
66.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

GRANTS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS 

Sec.  113.  <a)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  may  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  purjjose  of  paying  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion, employing  personnel,  acquiring  equip- 
ment, and  taking  other  action  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  interna- 
tional trade  development  centers,  or  the  ex- 
pSLnslon  of  existing  international  trade  de- 
velopment centers,  in  the  United  States  to 
enhance  the  exportation  of  United  States 
agricultural  products  and  related  products. 

(2)  Such  grants  shall  be  based  on  a  match- 
ing formula  of  50  percent  Federal  and  50 
percent  non-Federal  funding. 

(b)  In  making  grants  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  States 
that  Intend  to  utilize  as  sites  for  interna- 
tional trade  development  centers  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1404(10)  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103(10))  that- 

( 1 )  operate  agricultural  programs: 

(2)  have  existing  international  trade  pro- 
grams that  use  an  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach and  are  operated  jointly  with  Slate 
and  Federal  agencies  to  address  internation- 
al trade  problems:  and 

(3)  have  a  communications  system  that 
can  be  used  on  an  international  basis  to  con- 
duct conferences  or  trade  negotiations. 

(c)  Such  centers  may— 

(1)  through  research,  establish  a  perma- 
nent data  base  to  address  the  problems 
faced  by  potential  exporters,  including  lan- 
guage barriers,  interaction  with  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments,  transportation 
of  goods  and  products,  insurance  and  fi- 
nancing within  foreign  countries,  and  col- 
lecting International  marketing  data: 

(2)  be  used  to  locate  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary exhibits  that  will  stimulate  and  edu- 
cate trade  delegations  from  foreign  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  United  States  agricul- 
tural products  and  related  products: 

(3)  be  made  available  for  use  by  State  and 
regional  entities  for  exhlbiU.  trade  semi- 
nars, and  negotiations  involving  such  prod- 
ucts: and 

(4)  carry  out  such  other  activities  relating 
to  the  exportation  of  such  products,  as  the 
Secretary  may  approve. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Subtitle  B-Publlc  Law  480  and  Related 
Programs 

AORICULTURAL  TRADE  POLICY 

Sec.  120.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  19S4  (7  U.S.C.  1691)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "to  use  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  under  this  Act  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise in  developing  countries:  to  enhance 
food  security  in  developing  countries 
through  local  food  production:  '  after  "agri- 
cultural production:". 

(b)  Congress  finds  that  additional  steps 
should  be  taken  to  use  the  agricultural 
abundance  produced  by  American  farmers— 


(1)  to  relieve  hunger  and  promote  long- 
term  food  security  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  developing  countries  in  accordance 
with  the  development  assistance  policy  es- 
tablished under  section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2151-1): 
and 

(2)  to  promote  United  States  agricultural 
trade  interests. 

SALES  POR  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Sec  121.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultur 
al  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1701)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
policies  and  accomplish  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  section  2.  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements 
with  friendly  countries  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities- 

"(1)  for  dollars  on  credit  terms: 

"(2)  to  the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars 
under  the  terms  applicable  to  such  sales  are 
not  possible,  for  foieign  currenci^.'s  on  credit 
terms  and  on  terms  that  permit  conversion 
to  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applicable  to 
the  sales  agreement:  or 

"(3)  for  foreign  currencies  for  use  under 
section  108  on  term.s  that  permit  conversion 
to  dollars. 

"<b)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  for  use  under  section 
108  under  agreements  entered  into  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  at  an  annual  level 
of- 

"(A)  not  less  than  the  higher  of— 

"(I)  25  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  sales  of  agricultural  conunodltles  made 
under  this  title:  or 

"(ID  500.000  metric  tons:  and 

"(B)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  all  such  sales. 

"(2)(A)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  30.  1988.  except  So  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  President  may  reduce 
the  minimum  level  of  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies prescribed  under  paragraph  (IK A) 
If- 

"(1)  there  is  an  Insufficient  numt>er  of  ap- 
proved financial  intermediaries  that  have 
entered  into  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  program  pro- 
vided for  in  section  108: 

"(11)  there  are  insufficient  requests  made 
by  such  intermediaries  for  loan  funds  to  uti- 
lize the  foreign  currencies  generated  by 
such  sales:  or 

"(HI)  the  Secretary  requires  additional 
time  to  implement  such  program. 

"(B)  The  President  may  not  reduce  the 
minimum  level  of  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies under  subparagraph  (A)  below  an 
annual  level  of  less  than— 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1986.  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  made 
under  this  title  during  such  fiscal  year: 

■(11)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  '987.  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  sales  of  agricultural  conunodltles 
made  under  this  title  during  such  fiscal 
year:  and 

"(ill)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988.  15  percent  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
made  under  this  title  during  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(c)  Agreements  for  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency in  a  developing  country  for  use  under 
section  108  may  not  be  entered  Into  to  the 
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extent  that  such  agreements  would  gener- 
ate currency  in  amounts  that  cannot  be  pro- 
ductively used  and  absorbed  in  the  private 
sector  of  such  country. 

"(d)  Sales  for  foreign  currencies  for  use 
under  section  108  under  agreements  entered 
Into  under  this  title  shall  \>e  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  specified  in  such 
agreements". 

(b)  Section  103  of  such  Act  (7  VT.S.C.  1703) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  in  section  108."  after 
"section  104"  in  subsection  (b): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  dollars  on  credit 
terms"  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(d): 

(3)  in  subsection  (m)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
section  108."  after  the  subsection  designa- 
tion: 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period:  and 

(C)  by  adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
'owing:  "In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
President  shall  require  that  foreign  curren- 
cies to  be  used  under  section  108  that  are  ac- 
quired under  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
commodities  be  convertible  to  dollars  during 
the  period  beginning  10  years  after  the  date 
of  the  last  delivery  of  such  commodities  and 
ending  30  years  after  the  date  of  such  deliv- 
ery. Such  agreement  for  sale  shall  establish 
a  schedule  for  such  conversion  but  need  not 
specify  the  exchange  rate  for  such  conver- 
sion:": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "for  dollars  on  credit 
terms"  and  "for  cash  dollars"  in  subsection 
(n): 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Take"  in  subsection 
(o)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "take": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Assure  convertibility" 
in  subsection  (p)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "except  as  provided  in  section  108,  assure 
convertibility":  and 

(7)  by  striking  out  "Assure  convertibility" 
in  subsection  (q)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "except  as  provided  in  section  108,  assure 
convertibility". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  105  of 
such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1705)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  104"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  104  and  108". 

(d)  Section  106(a)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1706(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Payment  for  sales  made  for  foreign 
currencies  that  are  to  be  used  under  section 
108  under  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  on  such  terms  as  are 
specified  in  such  agreement.". 

(e)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  107  (7  U.S.C.  1707)  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law; 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section: 
(1)  The  term   developing  country'  means 
a  country  that  is  eligible  to  participate  in  a 
sales   agreement   entered   into   under   this 
title. 

"(2)  The  term  'financial  Intermediary' 
means  a  bank,  financial  institution,  coopera- 
tive, nonprofit  voluntary  agency,  or  other 
organization  or  entity,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  that  has  the  capability  of  making 
and  servicing  a  loan  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(3)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

■(b)  In  order  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
development  of  private  enterprise  institu- 
tions and  infrastructure  as  the  base  for  the 
expansion,  promotion,  and  improvement  of 
the  production  of  food  and  other  related 


goods  and  ser\'ices  within  a  developing  coun- 
try and  pursuant  to  an  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  commodities  entered 
into  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  financial  in- 
termediary located  or  operating  in  such 
country  under  which  the  Secretary  shall 
lend  to  such  financial  intermediary  foreign 
currency  that  accrues  as  a  result  of  com- 
modity sales  to  such  country  under  a  sales 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture, Food.  Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1985. 

••(c)  To  be  eligible  to  obtain  foreign  cur- 
rency under  this  section,  a  financial  inter- 
mediary must  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  under  which  the  intermediary 
agrees  to  use  such  currency  to  make  loans 
to  private  individuals,  cooperatives,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  within  a  developing 
country,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing— 

■■(1)  productive,  private  enterprise  invest- 
ment within  such  country,  including  such 
investment  in  projects  carried  out  by  coop- 
eratives, nonprofit  voluntary  organizations, 
and  other  entities  found  to  be  qualified  by 
the  Secretary: 

'■(2)  private  enterprise  facilities  for  aiding 
the  utilization  and  distribution,  and  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  and  markets  for. 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof:  or 

"(3)  private  enterprise  support  of  self-help 
measures  and  projects. 

"(d)  An  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  specify  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  foreign  currency 
shall  be  used  and  subsequently  repaid  to  the 
Secretary,  including  the  following  terms 
and  conditions: 

•(1)  A  financial  intermediary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  give  preference  to 
the  financing  of  agricultural  related  private 
enterprise  with  the  funds  provided  under 
this  section. 

"(2)(A)  A  financial  intermediary  shall 
repay  a  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section,  plus  accrued  interest,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  will  permit  the 
Secretary  to  convert  such  foreign  currency 
to  dollars  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
for  such  conversion. 

••(B)  A  financial  intermediary  may  repay  a 
loan  made  under  this  section  prior  to  the  re- 
payment date  specified  in  such  agreement. 

•■(3)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  financing 
from  a  financial  Intermediary  under  this 
section,  an  entity  or  venture  must— 

"(A)  be  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
citizens  of  the  developing  country,  except 
that  up  to  25  percent  of  such  ownership  in- 
terest may  be  held  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  and 

•■(B)  not  be  owned  or  controlled,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  by  the  government  or  any  gov- 
ernmental subdivision  of  the  developing 
country. 

•'(4)(A)  The  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
funds  loaned  by  the  Secretary  to  a  financial 
Intermediary  under  this  section  shall  be 
such  rate  as  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  intermediary. 

■•(B)  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  or  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  that  is  acting  as  a 
financial  intermediary,  the  Secretary  may 
charge  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  on  funds 
loaned  to  such  intermediary  under  this  sec- 
tion than  is  charged  to  other  types  of  Inter- 
mediaries to  defray  the  startup  costs  of  be- 
coming a  financial  intermediary. 

■■(5)  No  currency  made  available  under 
this  section  may  be  used  to  promote  the 


production  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  that  will  compete,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  world  mar- 
kets with  similar  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  -thereof  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

■■(6)  The  Secretary  may  not  require  a  de- 
veloping country  to  guarantee  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  made  to  a  financial  Interme- 
diary under  this  section  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  loan. 

•'(e)(1)  All  currencies  repaid  by  financial 
intermediaries  under  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  be  deposited 
and  accounted  for  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 105. 

"(2)  Currencies  repaid  by  financial  inter- 
mediaries shall,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary- 

"(A)  be  used  to  finance  additional  produc- 
tive, private  enterprise  investment  under 
agreements  with  financial  intermediaries 
entered  into  under  this  section; 

"(B)  be  used  for  the  development  of  new 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities: 

■■(C)  be  used  for  the  payment  of  United 
States  obligations  (including  obligations  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  other  laws  of  the 
United  States):  or 

'■(D)  be  converted  to  dollars. 

■•(3)  Section  1306  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  currencies  used  for  the 
purpose  specified  in  paragraph  (2)(C). 

•■(f)(1)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  periodic 
audit  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment are  being  fulfilled. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  on  the  activities  carried 
out  under  this  section  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  investment  under  this  section  on 
the  development  of  agricultural  related  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  each  participating  coun- 
try. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  provide  agricul- 
tural technical  assistance  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Including  the  fund- 
ing of  market  development  activities.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  at  least  5  percent  of  the  foreign 
currencies  obtained  for  use  under  this  sec- 
tion from  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
made  under  agreements  entered  into  under 
this  title  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Agriculture.  Food,  Trade,  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1985  to  carry  out  such  assistance'.       * 

MINIMUM  QUANTITY  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED  UNDER  TITLE  II 

Sec  122.  Section  201(b)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721(b))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clauses  ( 1 )  through  ( 3 )  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(1)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1986.  and  September  30,  1987. 
shall  be  1.900.000  metric  tons,  of  which  not 
less  than  1.425.000  metric  tons  for  nonemer- 
gency programs  shall  be  distrihnted 
through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  coop- 
eratives, and  the  'World  Pood  Program;  and 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1988.  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
shall  be  1,700,000  metric  tons,  of  which  not 
less  than  1,275,000  metric  tons  for  nonemer- 
gency    programs     shall     be     distributed 
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through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  coop- 
eratives, and  the  World  Pood  Program;". 

VALUE-ADDED.  PROCESSED.  AND  PROTKIN- 
fORTtriED  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  123.  Section  201  ol  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  In  distributing  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  this  title,  the  President  shall— 

■'(  1 )  consider— 

"(A)  the  nutritional  assistance  to  recipi- 
ents and  benefits  to  the  United  States  that 
would  result  from  distributing  such  com- 
modities in  the  form  of  processed  and  pro- 
tein-fortified products,  including  processed 
millc,  plant  protein  products,  and  fruit,  nut, 
and  vegetable  products: 

"(B)  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  proposed 
recipients  of  the  commodHies: 

"(C)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  providing 
such  commodities,  for  purposes  of  selecting 
commodities  for  distribution  under 
nonemergency  progranu:  and 

"(D)  the  purposes  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  ensure  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  re- 
quired to  l)e  distributed  each  fiscal  year 
under  sut>section  (b)  for  nonemergency  pro- 
grams be  in  the  form  of  processed  or  forti- 
fied products  or  bagged  commodities.". 

POOD  assistance  PROGRAMS  OP  VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sec.  207.  (a)(1)  If  requested  by  a  nonprof- 
it voluntary  agency  or  cooperative,  an  agree- 
ment with  the  agency  or  cooperative  for 
nonemergency  assistance  under  this  title 
may  provide  for  the  use  by  the  agency  or  co- 
operative of  foreign  currency  proceeds,  gen- 
erated from  the  sale  of  commodities  made 
available  under  the  agreement,  for  purposes 
specified  In  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Such  agreements  shall  provide,  in  the 
aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year,  for  the  use  of 
foreign  currency  proceeds  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  an  sunount  that  Is  not  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  com- 
modities distributed  under  nonemergency 
programs  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  Section  103(c)  shall  apply  to  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  generate  for- 
eign currencies  under  this  ."s'llxsection,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  waives  the  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  gen- 
erated under  sut>section  (a)  shall  be  used  by 
a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  cooperative 
for  activities  carried  out  *^y  the  agency  or 
cooperative  that  will  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  food  assistance  program  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

"(B)  Such  activities  may  include  food  for 
worlc  programs,  local  program  management, 
local  agricultural  and  cooperative  develop- 
ment projects,  and  outreach  projects  to  pro- 
vide food  to  people  with  the  greatest  nutri- 
tional need,  if  such  activities  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  food  assistance  program  of  the 
agency  or  cooperative. 

"(2)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  under  sub- 
section (£)  may  not  be  used— 

"(A)  to  defray  personnel  or  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  a  United  States  cooperat- 
ing sponsor,  distributing  agency,  or  recipi- 
ent agency,  other  than  a  local  cooperative: 


■(B)  to  defray  the  costs  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  an  edifice  owned  or  operat- 
ed by  a  church  or  any  other  edifice  used  for 
sectarian  purposes:  or 

"(C)  to  replace  resources  otherwise  avail- 
able to  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  co- 
operative, as  determined  by  the  President. 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement 
with  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  for 
nonemergency  assistance  under  this  title, 
subject  to  subsection  (b).  the  President  is 
encouraged  to  approve  multlyear  agree- 
ments to  make  agricultural  commodities 
available  for  distribution  by  the  agency.  If 
the  agency  requests  a  multlyear  agreement 

"(b)(1)  Such  agreements  shall  be  subject 
to  the  availability  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
necessary  appropriations  and  agricultural 
commodities. 

"(2)  Sut>section  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
agreement  that  the  President  determines 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  year  t)ecause  of 
the  past  performance  of  the  nonprofit  vol- 
untary agency  or  because  the  agreement  in- 
volves a  new  program  of  assistance. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  a  multlyear  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  this  section,  a  nonprofit 
voluntary  agency  may  not  be  required  to 
obtain  annual  approval  from  the  United 
States  Government  In  order  to  continue  Its 
assistance  program  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, unless  the  President  determines  that 
exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances 
have  occurred  that  require  such  approval. 

"Sec  209.  (a)  Agreements  with  nonprofit 
voluntary  agencies  under  this  title  may  au- 
thorize such  agencies  to  establish  local  food 
reserves. 

"(b)  If  authorized  to  establish  a  local  food 
reserve  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  may  deposit  in  such 
reserve  agricultural  commodities  made 
available  under  this  title— 

"(1)  for  later  use  in  providing  immediate 
food  assistance  in  case  of  a  famine  or  other 
food  shortage  emergency:  or 

"(2)  If  the  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  de- 
termines that  the  immediate  use  of  the  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  food  assistance 
purposes  would  cc  a  disincentive  to  local  ag- 
ricultural production  and  that  the  commod- 
ities should  be  held  for  use  at  a  later  time. 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  A  nonprofit  voluntary 
agency  requesting  a  nonemergency  food  as- 
sistance agreement  under  this  title  shall  in- 
clude in  such  request  a  description  of  the  in- 
tended uses  of  any  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds that  would  te  generated  with  the 
commodities  provided  under  the  agree- 
ment.". 

(b)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  is  encouraged  to  invite  represent- 
atives of  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  par- 
ticipating In  programs  under  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1891  et  seq.)  and  other  con- 
cerned nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  and  to 
designate  appropriate  executive  branch  offi- 
cials to  participate  In  a  task  force  to  study 
the  means  of  providing  food  assistance 
under  such  Act  to  people  with  the  greatest 
nutritional  need  In  the  recipient  countries. 

(2)  *;  a  task  force  is  established  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  task  force  should  report 
to  Congress  by  February  15.  1986.  on  fur- 
ther steps  that  could  be  taken  to  provide 
food  under  such  Act  to  such  people. 

(c)(1)  Sections  207.  208,  and  209  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a))  shall  apply  with  respect  to  agreements 
entered  Into  after  September  30.  1985. 

(2)  Section  210  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (els 


added  by  sut>sectlon  (a))  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  agreements  entered  into  after  De- 
cember 31,  1985. 

POOD  POR  DEVELOPMENT  PROCRAM 

Sec.  125.  Section  302(c)(1)(C)  of  the  Agrl 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  use.  1727a(c)(l)(C))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "15"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "10". 

EXTENSION  OP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  126  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use.  1736c>  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  1985"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  1989": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  Agriculture  and  Pood 
Act  of  1981"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Agriculture,  Food, 
Trade,  and  Conservation  Act  of  1985". 

COMMODITY  DONATIONS  ABROAD 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  As  used  in  this  sut)sectlon,  the 
term  'eligible  commodities'  means  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof 
acquired  by  the  Conunodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations,  that 
the  Secretary  determines  meet  the  criteria 
specified  In  subsection  (a). 

"(2>  The  Secretary  may  furnish  eligible 
commodities  for  carrying  out  title  II  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist 
ance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721  et  seq).  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  and  for  such  pur- 
poses as  are  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)(A)  Commodities  may  not  be  made 
available  for  disposition  under  this  subsec- 
tion in  quantities  that  will  reduce  the  quan- 
tities of  commodities  that  traditionally  are 
made  available  through  donations  to  domes- 
tic feeding  programs  or  agencies. 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraph  (9)(B)(v),  sec- 
tions 1031c)  and  401(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1703(c)  and  1731(b))  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  commodities  furnished 
under  this  subsection. 

■(C)  The  requirement  for  safeguarding 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  used  to  prevent  the  furnishing  under 
this  subsection  of  any  eligible  commodity 
for  use  In  countries  that— 

"(I)  have  not  traditionally  purchased  the 
commodity  from  the  United  States:  or 

■'(11)  do  not  have  adequate  financial  re- 
sources to  acquire  t^le  commodity  from  the 
United  States  thro  .gh  commercial  sources 
or  through  concessional  sales  arrangements. 
(4)  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
use.  1723)  shall  apply  to  commodities  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection. 

■'(5)  Agreements  may  be  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  to  provide  eligible 
commodities  in  installments  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

■■(6)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  l>egln- 
nlng  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
estimate  and  announce  the  types  of  eligible 
commodities,  and  the  amounts  thereof,  that 
the  Secretary  anticipates  will  become  avail- 
able for  distribution  under  this  subsection 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

■■(7)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
expedited  procedures  shall  lie  used  In  imple- 
menting this  subsection. 

'■(8)  The  cost  of  commodities  furnished 
under  this  subsection,  and  expenses  in- 
curred under  section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
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1954  (7  U.S.C.  1723)  in  connection  with  such 
commodities,  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
level  of  assistance  programmed  under  such 
Act  and  may  not  be  considered  expenditures 
for  international  affairs  and  finance. 

•■(9)(A)  Eligible  commodities  furnished 
under  this  sut>sectlon  may  be  sold  or  bar- 
tered with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
solely  as  follows: 

(i)  Sales  and  barter  that  are  Incidental  to 
the  donation  ol  the  commodities. 

•lii)  Sales  and  barter,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  used  to  finance  the  distribution, 
handling,  and  processing  costs  of  the  donat- 
ed commodities  in  the  importing  country  or 
other  activities  In  the  importing  country 
that  are  consistent  with  providing  food  as- 
sistance to  needy  people. 

"(lii)  Sales  and  barter  of  commodities  do- 
nated to  intergovernmental  organizations, 
insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with  normal 
programming  procedures  in  the  distribution 
of  commodities  by  such  organizations. 

■•(iv)  Sales  and  barter  of  commodities  used 
for  payments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4). 

■■iB)ii)  If  requested  by  a  nonprofit  volun- 
tary agency  or  cooperative,  an  agreement 
with  the  agency  or  cooperative  for  commod- 
ities made  available  under  this  subsection 
may  provide  for  the  use  by  the  agency  or  co- 
operative of  foreign  currency  proceeds,  gen- 
erated from  the  sale  of  commodities  made 
available  under  the  agreement,  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  clause  (lii). 

(ii)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  that  such  agreements 
provide,  in  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal 
year,  for  the  use  of  foreign  currency  pro- 
ceeds under  this  subsection  in  an  amount 
that  is  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  eligible  commodities  fur- 
nished to  such  agencies  and  cooperatives 
under  this  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year. 

■■(iii)(I)  Foreign  currency  generated  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  used  by  a  non- 
profit voluntary  agency  or  cooperative  for 
activities  carried  out  by  the  agency  or  coop- 
erative that  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  food  assistance  program  being  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

■■(II)  Such  activities  may  include  food  for 
work  programs,  local  program  management, 
local  agricultural  and  cooperative  develop- 
ment projects,  and  outreach  projects  de- 
signed to  provide  food  to  people  with  the 
greatest  nutritional  need,  if  such  activities 
are  directly  related  to  the  food  assistance 
program  of  the  nonprofit  voluntary  agency 
or  cooperative. 

•■(iv)  All  foreign  currency  proceeds  gener- 
ated pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  expended  within  1 
year  after  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
agreement. 

(v)  Section  103(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1703(c))  shall  apply  to  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  made  to  gener- 
ate foreign  currencies  under  this  subpara- 
graph, unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  consultation  with  the  Aiiministrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
waives  the  application  of  this  subparagraph. 
"(vi)  Foreign  currency  proceeds  generated 
under  this  subsection  may  not  be  used— 

■■(I)  to  defray  personnel  or  administrative 
costs  incurred  by  a  United  States  cooperat- 
ing sponsor,  distributing  agency,  or  recipi- 
ent agency,  other  than  a  local  cooperative: 

"(II)  to  defray  the  costs  of  construction  or 
maintenance  of  an  edifice  owned  or  operat 
ed  by  a  church  or  any  other  edifice  used  for 
sectarian  purposes:  or 


■■(III)  to  replace  resources  otherwise  avail- 
able to  a  nonprofit  voluntary  agency  or  co- 
operative, as  determined  by  the  President. 

■■(10)(A)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
during  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
furnish  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies,  co- 
operatives, and  the  World  Food  Program  for 
distribution  in  developing  countries  not  less 
than  400.000  metric  tons  of  eligible  com- 
modities that  are  available  for  distribution 
under  this  subsection. 

■•(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  and  reports  to  Congress  (to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor)  that— 

■■(i)  there  have  not  been  sufficient  re- 
quests made  by  nonprofit  voluntary  agen- 
cies, cooperatives,  and  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram for  commodities  under  this  subsection 
for  uses  that  would  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1721  et  seq.):  or 

"(ii)  a  limitation  in  paragraph  (3)  prevents 
the  use  of  commodities  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph. 

■■(C)  If  the  quantity  of  eligible  commod- 
ities available  for  distribution  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  a  fiscal  year  is  less  than 
400,000  metric  tons,  such  subparagraph 
shall  not  require  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
additional  commodities  to  satisfy  such  sub- 
paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  416(b)(9)(A)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)) 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  1985. 

FOOD  rOR  PROGRESS 

Sec  128.  (a)  Section  416  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

■■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law; 

"(1)(A)  In  order  to  use  the  food  resources 
of  the  United  States  more  effectively  in  sup- 
port of  countries  that  have  made  commit- 
ments to  introduce  or  expand  free  enter- 
prise elements  in  their  agricultural  econo- 
mies through  changes  in  commodity  pricing, 
marketing,  input  availability,  distribution, 
and  private  sector  involvement,  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  the 
Secretary  determines  meet  the  criteria  spec- 
ified in  sub'-ection  (a),  may  be  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  agreement!,  en- 
tered into  by  the  President  under  para- 
graph (2). 

■■(B)  Not  more  than  500.000  metric  tons  of 
commodities  may  be  furnished  under  this 
subsection  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  3C.  1986.  September  30.  1987. 
September  30.  1988.  and  September  30,  1989. 

■■(C)  The  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corporation 
may  purchase  agricultural  commodities  and 
the  products  thereof  for  use  under  this  sub- 
section if— 

■•(1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
does  not  hold  stocks  of  such  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof:  or 

"(ii)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocits  are  insufficient  to  satisfy^afcimit- 
ments  made  In  agreements  enter^  Into 
■>,nder  this  subsection  and  such  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  are  needed  to  ful- 
fill such  commitments. 

"(D)  No  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  excess  of  $30,000,000  (exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  commodities)  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  unless  author- 
ized in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

■■(2)(A)(i)  The  President  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  developing  countries  to 
furnish     conamodities     and     the     products 


thereof  made  available  under  paragraph  il) 
to  such  countries  to  promote  the  implemen- 
tation of  private,  free  enterprise  agricultur- 
al policies  for  long-term  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

"(iiKI)  Such  commodities  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  considers 
are  in  the  public  interest  and  will  promote 
the  objectives  of  this  subsection. 

"(II)  Agreements  may  provide  for  com- 
modities to  be  furnished  on  a  multlyear 
basis. 

"(B)  In  determining  whether  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  countries  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  commodities  under  this  subsection, 
the  President  shall  consider  whether  a  po- 
tential recipient  country— 

'"(i)  is  carrying  out,  or  is  committed  to  . 
carry  out.  policies  that  promote  economic 
freedom,  private,  domestic  production  of 
food  commodities  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, and  the  creation  and  expansion  of  effi- 
cient domestic  markets  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  such  commodities,  including 
policies  that  may  provide  for— 

"(I)  access,  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  such 
country,  to  private,  competitive  markets  for 
their  products: 

"(ID  market  pricing  of  commodities  to 
foster  adequate  private  sector  Incentives  to 
individual  farmers  to  produce  food  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  for  the  domestic  needs  of  the 
country: 

"(III)  establishment  of  market-determined 
foreign  exchange  rates: 

"(IV)  timely  availability  of  production 
Inputs,  such  as  seed,  fertilizer,  or  pesticides, 
to  farmers: 

""CV)  access  to  technologies  appropriate  to 
the  level  of  agricultural  development  In  the 
country:  and 

"(VI)  construction  of  facilities  and  distri- 
bution systems  necessary  to  handle  perish- 
able products:  and 

"(ii)  is  able  to  use  the  quantity  of  com- 
modities being  considered  for  donation  with- 
out disruption  of  the  Internal  market  of  the 
country  for  domestically  produced  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products  thereof. 
"■(3)  An  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  shall  prohibit  the  resale  or  trans- 
shipment of  the  donated  agricultural  com- 
modities to  other  countries. 

•"(4)  In  entering  Into  agreements  with 
countries  for  the  donation  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof 
under  this  subsection,  the  President  shall 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  avoid  dis- 
placement of  any  sales  of  United  States  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof  that  would  otherwise  be  made  to 
such  countries. 

""(5)(A)  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
?954  (7  U.S.C.  1723)  shall  apply  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  furnished  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"'(B)  The  cost  of  the  commodities  fur- 
nished under  this  subsection,  and  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  coruiection  with  furnish- 
ing such  commodities,  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  level  of  assistance  programmed  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.) 
and  may  not  be  considered  expenditures  for 
international  affairs  and  finance. 

"•(6)(A)  The  President  shall  carry  out  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  President  under  this 
subsection  through  the  National  Security 
Advisor  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(B)  The  National  Security  Advisor,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  use  per- 
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sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
carrying  out  this  subsection. 

■■(8)  Within  120  days  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  In  which  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  a  country  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  in  effect,  the  President  shall  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  on  the  status  of  such  agree- 
ment and  the  progress  being  made  to  Imple- 
ment private,  free  enterprise  agricultural 
policies  for  long-term  agricultural  develop- 
ment In  such  country.". 

(b)  The  iunendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  during  the  period  t>egin- 
ning  October  1.  1985.  and  ending  September 
30.  1989. 

SPBCIA],  ASSISTANT  FOR  A0RICI7I.TURAL  TRADE 
AND  FOOD  AID 

Sec.  129.  (a)(1)  The  President  shall  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Agricultural  Trade  and  Food  Aid 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Special  Assistant"). 

(2)  The  Special  Assistant  shall  serve  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

(3)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate,  any  nomination  to  the 
position  of  Special  Assistant  shall  be— 

(A)  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion; and 

(B)  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

<4)  The  Special  Assistant  shall- 

(A)  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President; 

(B)  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  allow- 
ances as  a  chief  of  mission:  and 

(C)  have  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary. 

(b)  The  Special  Assistant  shall- 

(1)  assist  and  advise  the  President  In  order 
to  Improve  and  enhance  food  assistance  pro- 
grams carried  out  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries; 

(2)  coordinate  and  streamline  the  manner 
In  which  food  assistance  programs  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  E»epartment  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. In  order  to  Improve  their  overall  ef- 
fectiveness; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  measures  to  be  taken  to  Increase 
use  of  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  the  products  thereof  through  food 
assistance  programs; 

(4)  advise  the  President  on  agricultural 
trade; 

(5)  serve  as  a  memt)er  of  the  Development 
Coordination  Committee; 

(6)  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Pood  Aid 
Subcommittee  of  such  Conunlttee;  and 

(7)  Issue  to  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  policy  guidelines 
on  basic  issues  of  food  assistance  policy,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  coordina- 
tion of  food  assistance  programs,  consistent 
with  law.  and  with  the  advice  of  such  Sub- 
committee. 

(c)  The  Special  Assistant  may— 

(1)  solicit  information  and  advice  from  pri- 
vate and  governmental  sources  and  recom- 
mend a  plan  to  the  President  and  Congress 
on  measures  that  should  be  taken— 

(A)  to  promote  the  export  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof;  and 

(B)  to  expand  export  nuirkets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof; 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent national  agricultural  policies  to  foster 
and  promote  the  United  States  agricultural 


Industry  and  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
strength  of  this  vitally  important  sector  of 
the  United  States  economy;  and 

(3)(A)  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
they  affect  the  United  States  agricultural 
Industry,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties are  contributing  or  not  contributing  to 
such  industry;  and 

(B)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  with  respect  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs  and  activities  in 
contributing  to  such  industry. 

(d>  Section  5312  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Special  Assistant  for  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Pood  Aid". 

Beginning  on  page  35  of  the  amendment, 
strike  line  9  through  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment and  insert  the  following  In  lieu  there- 
of. 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

(1)  that  a  productive  and  healthy  agricul- 
tural industry  and  a  strong  and  active 
United  States  maritime  Industry  are  vitally 
important  to  the  economic  well-t>eing  and 
national  security  objectives  of  our  Nation; 

(2)  that  tK)th  Industries  must  compete  In 
international  markets  Increasingly  dominat- 
ed by  foreign  trade  barriers  and  the  sut)sidi- 
zatlon  practices  of  foreign  governments; 

(3)  that  increased  agricultural  exports  and 
the  utilization  of  United  States  merchant 
vessels  contribute  positively  to  the  United 
States  balance  of  trade  and  generate  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  l>e  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sub- 
tltle- 

(1)  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  plan  its  export  programs  effectively, 
by  clarifying  the  ocean  transportation  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  programs; 

(2)  to  take  Immediate  eind  positive  steps  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  cargo  carrying 
capacity  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine; 

(3)  to  expand  International  trade  In 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  and  to  develop,  maintain,  and 
expand  markets  for  United  States  agricul 
tural  exports; 

(4)  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  commodity  purchaislng 
and  selling  and  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
tivities associated  with  export  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and 

(5)  to  stimulate  and  promote  both  the  ag- 
ricultural and  maritime  Industries  of  the 
United  States  and  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  both  industries  to  address  their 
common  problems. 

EXEMPTION  or  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS PROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
CARGO  PREFERENCE  LAWS 

Sec.  132.  The  requirements  of  section 
901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938 
(46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  and  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  March  26.  1934  (46  U.S.C.  1241-1). 
shall  not  apply  to  any  export  activities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

(1)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  made 
available  to  United  States  exporters,  users, 
processors,  or  foreign  purchasers  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  maintaining,  or  ex- 
panding export  markets  for  United  States 


agricultural    commodities   or   the    products 
thereof  at  prevailing  world  market  prices; 

(2)  under  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  United  States  exporters,  users,  or 
processors  or.  except  as  provided  in  section 
133(b)(6).  cash  grants  are  made  available  to 
foreign  purchasers,  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  clause  ( 1 ); 

(3)  under  which  commercial  credit  guaran- 
tees are  blended  with  direct  credits  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  export  sales 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof; 

(4)  under  which  credit  or  credit  guaran- 
tees for  not  to  exceed  3  years  are  extended 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fl 
nance  or  guarantee  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof;  or 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  or  under  loan  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  materials,  goods,  equipment,  or 
services,  but  only  If  such  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  are  of  a  value  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
conunodities  or  products  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered therefor  (determined  on  the  basis  of 
prevailing  world  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  the  exchange  or  barter),  but  nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
from  the  cargo  preference  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  section  132  any  requirement 
otherwise  applicable  to  the  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  ser\'ices  imported  under  any 
such  transaction. 

SHIPMENT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
PORTS SPONSORED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE 

Sec.  133.  <a)(l)  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ment for  United  States- flag  carriage  of  a 
percentage  of  gross  tonnage  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  25 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  the  products  thereof 
shipped  under  the  agricultural  export  pro- 
grams subject  to  such  section  and  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  transported  on 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels. 

(2)  In  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  and  effi- 
cient implementation  of  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  t)e  transported  In  United 
States-flag  vessels  In  calendar  year  1986; 

(B)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  he  transport- 
ed in  such  vessels  In  calendar  year  1987;  and 

(C)  an  additional  quantity  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  gross  tonnage  shall  be  transport- 
ed In  such  vessels  in  calendar  year  198S  aiid 
in  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

(3)  In  Implementing  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
availability  of  United  Stales-flag  vess^s  to 
transport  the  commodities  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph. 

(b)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  export 
activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture— 

(1)  carried  out  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954(7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.); 

(2)  carried  out  under  section  416  of  the 
Agrtcultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431); 

(3)  carried  out  under  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  1736f- 
1); 


(4)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
of  the  products  thereof  are- 

(A)  donated  through  foreign  governments 
or  agencies,  private  or  public,  including 
intergovernmental  organizations;  or 

(B)  sold  for  foreign  currencies  or  for  dol- 
lars on  credit  terms  of  more  than  ten  years; 

(5)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
or  the  products  thereof  are  made  available 
for  emergency  food  relief  at  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices; 

(6)  under  which  cash  grants  are  made 
available  to  foreign  purchasers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  such  purchasers  to  acquire 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  or 
the  products  thereof  if  the  cash  grants  are 
m   amounts   that   result   In   the   purchaser 

after  receipt  of  such  grants)  paying  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  market  price  for 
such  commodities;  or 

(7)  under  which  agricultural  commodities 
owned  or  controlled  by  or  under  loan  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  ex- 
changed or  bartered  for  materials,  goods, 
equipment,  or  services  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  other  than  export  activities  de- 
scril)ed  in  section  132(5). 

(c)(1)  The  requirement  for  United  States- 
flag  transportation  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  provided  in  section  901(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1241(b)). 

(2)(A)  In  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
requirements  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtion  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  requirements 
of  this  section  and  section  901(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  administer  this 
subtitle  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  in  a  flexible  manner, 
giving  due  consideration  to  historical  trad- 
ing patterns  and  to  divisions  in  United 
States  international  shipping  trades  be- 
tween bulk  and  Mner  service  to  particular 
geographic  areas. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
also  administer  this  subtitle  and  section 
901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in 
a  manner  which  preserves  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  mean  historical  port 
range  share  of  cargoes  subject  to  United 
States-flag  transportation  requirements 
under  this  section  exported  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf.  Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes  port 
ranges. 

After  "ranges."  on  page  8,  line  2  of  the 
Cochran  amendment  as  incorporated  into 
the  Steven  amendment  insert  the  following: 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. In  administering  this  subsection,  and 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)).  and 
consistent  with  such  subtitle  and  section, 
shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
and  practicable  to  preserve  during  calendar 
years  1986.  1987.  1988.  and  1989  the  percent- 
age share,  or  metric  tonnage  of  bagged, 
processed  or  fortified  commodities,  whichev- 
er is  lower,  experienced  in  calendar  year 
1984  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag 
riculture.  of  waterborne  cargoes  exported 
from  Great  Lake  PorU  pursuant  to  Title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act 
of  1954  (7  use.  1721  et  Seq.)." 

(d)  As  used  in  subsection  (b).  the  term 

export  activity",  shall  not  include  inspec- 
tion or  weighing  activities,  other  activities 
carried  out  for  health  or  safety  purposes,  or 
technical  assistance  provided  In  the  han- 
dling of  commercial  transactions. 

(e)(1)  The  prevailing  world  market  price 
as  to  agricultural  commodities  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  shall  be  determined  under  this 


subtitle  in  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  proce- 
dures by  regulation,  with  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  determination  of 
the  prevailing  world  market  price  of  any 
other  type  of  materials,  goods,  equipment, 
or  service  is  required  In  order  to  determine 
whether  a  barter  or  exchange  transaction  is 
subject  to  subsection  (b)(6)  or  (b)(7).  such 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

MINIMUM  TONNAGE 

Sec  134.  (a)(1)  For  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  minimum 
quantity  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  exported  under  programs  subject  to 
section  133  shall  be  the  average  of  the  ton- 
nage exported  under  such  programs  during 
the  base  period  defined  in  subsection  (b). 
discarding  the  high  and  low  years. 

(2)  The  President  may  waive  the  mini- 
mum quantity  for  any  fiscal  year  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  he  determines  and 
reports  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
reasons,  that  such  quantity  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  for  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams or.  based  on  a  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  commod- 
ities are  not  available  for  reasons  which  in- 
clude the  unavailability  of  funds. 

(b)  The  base  period  utilized  for  computing 
the  minimum  tonnage  quantity  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with  the 
sixth  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal  year 
and  ending  with  the  second  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year. 

FINANCING  OF  SHIPMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES-FLAG  VESSELS 

Sec  135.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tion Shall  finance  any  increased  ocean 
freight  charges  incurred  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  result  from  the  application  of  section 
133(a).  The  amount  to  be  financed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  an  amount  of  the  total 
frieghl  charges  incurred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year  equal 
to  a  fraction  of  the  total  ocean  freight  dif- 
ferential incurred  In  connection  with  the 
export  activities  specified  in  such  section  in 
such  fiscal  year,  the  numerator  of  such  frac- 
tion to  be  equal  to  the  percentage  in  excess 
of  50  of  the  tonnage  of  agricultural  com- 
modities or  the  producu  thereof  that  are 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
the  denominator  of  such  fraction  to  be 
equal  to  the  total  percentage  of  such  ton- 
nage so  shipped. 

(b)(1)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  total  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
for  which  obligations  are  incurred  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  exports  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  products  thereof 
under  the  agricultural  export  programs 
specified  in  section  133(b)  exceeds  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  such  commodities  and 
products  and  the  cost  of  such  ocean  freight 
and  ocean  freight  differential  on  which  obli- 
gations are  incurred  by  such  Department 
and  Corporation  during  such  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  reimburse 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  excess.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  commodities  shipped  from 
the  inventory  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  be  valued  as  provided  in  sec- 


tion 403(b)  fo  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1733(b)). 

(2)(A)  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Export  Transportation 
Policy  established  under  section  136  shall 
include  In  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  recommendations  for  any 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
that  would  help  assure  that  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
incurred  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  agricultural  export  programs  specified 
In  section  133(b).  is  not  increased  aljove  his- 
torical levels  as  a  result  of  the  extra  demand 
for  United  States-flag  vessels  caused  by  this 
subtitle. 

(B)  After  taking  into  consideration  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  President 
may.  by  proclamation,  provide  requirements 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
ocean  freight  and  ocean  freight  differential 
that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  on  a  different  basis 
than  that  set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  subpara- 
graph (A).  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  Inapplicable  on  ajid  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proclamation. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  those  ex- 
penses required  to  be  assumed  under  sut>sec- 
lions  (a)  and  (b),  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  such  obligations  in  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
may  tse  prescrit>ed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obligations 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking 
into  consideration  the  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  with  remaining  periods  of 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturi- 
ties of  such  obligations  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  shall  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion issued  under  this  subsection  and.  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  obligations, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  chapter  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchases  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions  and  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  treated  as  public-debt  transactions 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  for  each  fiscal  year,  commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oclol)er  1. 
1986.  an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the  costs, 
concluding  administrative  expenses  and  the 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  incurred 
under  this  section.  Reimbursement  of  any 
such  costs  shall  be  made  with  appropriated 
funds,  as  provided  in  this  section,  rather 
than  through  cancellation  of  notes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
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Tramportation  is  unable  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  the  increased 
ocean  freight  charges  resulting  from  the  re 
quirements  of  sutisections  (a)  and  (b)  smd 
section  133(a),  the  Secretary  of  Transporta 
lion  shall  so  notify  the  Congress  within  10 
working  days  of  the  discovery  of  such  insuf- 
ficiency. 

NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COMMISSION   ON   AGRICUL' 
TURAL  EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY 

Sec.  136.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  advisory  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Agricul- 
tural Export  Transportation  Policy  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  16  members. 

(2)  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

(3)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(4MA)  Four  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  be  representatives  of  ag- 
ricultural producers,  cooperatives,  merchan- 
disers, and  processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(B)  The  remaining  four  members  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  shall  be  repre-sentatives 
of  the  United  States-flag  maritime  industry, 
two  of  whom  shall  represent  labor  and  two 
of  whom  shall  represent  management. 

(c)(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  iu  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  137.  (a'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  exports  subject  to  the 
cargo  preference  laws  refe  red  to  in  section 
132  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  improving 
the  efficiency  of  such  transportation  on 
United  States-flag  vessels  in  order  to  reduce 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  such  trGinsportation.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  review,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
any  unfair  or  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  governments  increase  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  transporting  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  such  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and  such 
other  Interim  reports  as  the  Commission 
considers  advisable. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  final 
report  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subtitle. 

(3)  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
final  report,  the  Commi-^ion  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  its  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
recommendations  concerning  the  feasibility 
aj\A  desirability  of  achieving  the  following 


^ 


goals  with  respect  to  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 132: 

(1)  Ensuring  that  the  timing  of  commodi- 
ty purchase  agreements  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  export 
of  such  commodities,  and  the  methods  of 
implementing  such  agreements,  are  such  as 
to  minimize  cost  to  the  United  States. 

(2)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  on  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  United  States-flag  vessels  available. 

(3)  Ensuring  that  shipments  of  such  com- 
modities are  made  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms  available.  Including— 

(A)  charters  for  full  shiploads: 

(B)  charters  for  Intermediate  or  long 
term: 

(C)  charters  for  consecutive  voyages  and 
contracts  of  affreightment;  and 

(D)  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  event  that 
vessels  used  for  shipments  of  such  commod- 
ities also  carry  cargoes  on  return  voyages. 

(4)  Reduction  and  elimination  of  impedi- 
ments. Including  delays  in  port,  to  the  effi- 
cient loading  and  operation  of  the  vessels 
employed  for  shipment  of  such  commod- 
ities. 

(5)  Utilization  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  such 
commodities. 

INFORMATION  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE 
FURNISHED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Each  department,  agency, 
and  instrumentai'ty  of  the  United  States, 
including  Independent  agencies,  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made 
by  the  Chairman,  such  statistical  data,  re- 
ports, and  other  Information  as  the  Com 
mission  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  staff,  per- 
sonnel, and  administrative  services  as  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  (luties. 

COMPENSATION  AND  TRAVEL  AND  SUBSISTENCE 
EXPENSES  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBERS 

Sec  139.  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation  In  addi- 
tion to  compensation  they  may  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  employees  of  the 
United  States  or  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

AITTHORIZATION  Of  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  140.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

TERMINATION  OF  SUBTITLE 

Sec  141.  The  operation  of  this  subtitle 
shall  terminate  90  days  after  the  date  on 
which  a  notification  is  made  pursuant  to 
section  135(e),  except  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts subject  to  contracts  entered  Into  before 
the  expiration  of  such  90-day  period,  unless 
within  such  90-day  period  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  proclaims  that  funds  are 
available  to  finance  Increased  freight 
charges  resulting  from  the  requirements  of 
sectior^s  133(a)  and  135  (a)  and  (b). 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Stc  142.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed 
as  modifying  in  any  manner  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)(8)  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a(b)(8))  or  chapter  5 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


"AVAILABILITY  OF  VESSELS 

Sec  Section    901    of    the    Merchar 

Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1241)  is  amend 
ed  by  Inserting  the  following  after  the  firs; 
sentence  In  subsection  (b): 

No  United  States- flag  commercial  vessel 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  available  for  the 
transportation  of  cargoes  subject  to  Section 
901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46 
use.  1241)  and  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
March  26,  1934  (48  Stat.  500,  46  U.S.C.  1241- 
1 )  unless  such  vessel  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, as  being  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
defense  of  the  United  Stales  and  its  allies". 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEES  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  re- 
scheduled a  markup  on  November  7, 
1985,  in  Senate  Russell  385,  beginning 
at  10  a.m..  on  the  following  bills: 

Nomination  of  Ross  Swimmer  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs: 

S.  1724.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  design  and  construct 
hydroelectric  power  facilities  at  W.D.  Mayo 
Lock  and  Dam. 

S.  1684.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  Chilocco  Indian  School 
lands  in  trust  for  the  Kaw.  Otoe-Mlssouria. 
Pawnee,  Ponca  <fc  Tonkawa  Indian  Trlt)es  of 
Oklahoma. 

S.  1728.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Cherokee 
National  of  Oklahoma  to  lease  certain  lands 
held  In  trust  for  up  to  ninety-nine  years. 

S.  1298.  A  bill  to  coordinate  and  expand 
services  for  the  prevention.  Identification 
and  treatment  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  Indian  youth:  and, 

S.  1621.  A  bill  to  amend  Title  25.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  Indian  education 
programs:  and, 

S.  1396.  A  bill  to  settle  unresolved  claims 
relating  to  certain  allotted  Indian  lands  on 
the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  to 
remove  clouds  from  the  titles  to  certain 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  committee  at 
224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEZ  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTHITIOH,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
October  31.  to  hold  a  hearing  to  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  the  farm  credit 
system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the   Committee  on   Govern- 


mental Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  October  31.  1985.  in  order 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  S.  1209,  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  prevent  infant 
mortality. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Employ- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  October  31. 
10  hold  a  hearing  on  the  impact  of 
trade  on  employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  October  31.  1985, 
in  closed  executive  session  in  order  to 
conduct  a  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  October  31,  1985. 
in  open,  later  becoming  closed,  session. 
in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  Oversight  Am- 
munition Requirement  Production 
Base,  and  ^^Jture  Direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  TECHNOLOGY.  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  October 
31,  to  conduct  a  meeting  on  the  exten- 
sion of  daylight  saving  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  adopted  the  Lugar-Simon 
amendment  on  the  State  Department 
appropriation  bill. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
$4.8  million  to  expand  our  Soviet  bloc 
studies  and  research  capability.  The 
number  of  academic  and  policy  ex- 
perts in  this  area  has  always  been 
small,  and  many  expect  that  it  will 
shrink  still  further  if  the  necessary 
funds  are  not  available.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  educational  assist- 
ance programs  ever  funded  by  Con- 
gress, because  on  it  rests  our  Nation's 
ability  to  maintain  and  improve  pro- 
fessional expertise  on  the  Soviet 
system.  Clearly,  this  is  one  area  where 
we  can't  afford  to  "wing  it "  and  make 
uninformed  judgments  about  Soviet 
behavior. 

This  is  an  investment  in  the  future. 
The  National  Council  for  Soviet  and 
East  European  Research  recently  pre- 
pared a  progress  report  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  administers  title  VIII.  In  it 
the  National  Council  notes  that  they 
received  148  applications  from  102  in- 
stitutions in  33  States,  amounting  to 
some  $13.4  million  in  proposals.  More 
than  100  of  these  proposals  were 
deemed  worthy  of  support,  but  many 
of  these  will  not  be  funded  because 
the  initial  outlay  was  far  more  modest. 
Now  the  good  work  already  begun 
under  this  program  can  continue. 

To  cite  the  National  Council: 

As  a  measure  of  the  need  for  research  sup- 
port within  the  profession,  (the  proposals) 
provide  eloquent  testimony  that  the  gap  be- 
tween current  resources  and  the  needs  of 
the  profession  and  the  nation  is  manifest, 
compelling,  and  altogether  too  great.  It 
speaks  for  the  wisdom  and  importance  of 
Title  VIII.  and  for  full  appropriations. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  having 
joined  with  Senator  Lugar  and  myself 
in  restoring  the  full  appropriation.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOVIET  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE- 
AN RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 
ACT 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea.sed  that  the  Senate  agreed  last 
week  to  restore  full  funding  for  a  vital 
research  and  training  program  in 
Soviet  area  studies.  I  introduced  the 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  Re- 
search and  Training  Act  (title  VIII)  in 
1983  in  the  House,  while  Senator 
LucAR  introduced  it  in  the  Senate.  We 
planned  this  to  be  a  10-year  program, 
and  so  I  am  especially,  glad  that  the 


it  must  improve  energy  security  with 
reduced  payments  for  imported  oil; 
and  it  must  provide  jobs  while  still 
protecting  the  environment. 

Renewable  energy  sources  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  value  in  a 
balanced  U.S.  energy  policy.  They  now 
provide  almost  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's prime  energy,  with  tax  incen- 
tives totalling  close  to  $1  billion  annu- 
ally. This  is  compared  to  approximate- 
ly $28  billion  spent  annually  in  Feder- 
al tax  credits  given  to  the  more  con- 
ventional energy  technologies.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.    1220,   RE- 
NEWABLE   ENERGY    AND    CON- 
SERVATION    TRANSITION     ACT 
OF  1985 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reiterate  my  support  for  Fed- 
eral tax  reform.  I  believe  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  we  pursue  the  ad- 
ministration's  goal   of   a   tax   system 
that  is  both  fair  and  simple.  The  pro- 
posed policies  with  respect  to  energy 
tax  credits,  however,  seem  to  fall  short 
of  this  goal. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  cosponsorshlp  of  S.  1220,  the  Re- 
newable Energy  and  Conservation 
Transition  Act  of  1985.  championed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe 
tax  reform,  with  respect  to  energy 
technology,  must  accomplish  several 
goals:  Reform  must  provide  equitable 
treatment  among  competing  energy 
technology:  it  must  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced and  sustainable  energy  future; 


CONFERENCE  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  GUATEMALA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  a  group  of  us  sponsored  a  con- 
ference on  Human  Rights  in  Guatema- 
la. I  would  like  to  thank  my  cospon- 
sors  Senator  Tom  Harkin,  and  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
[WOLA]  for  a  most  successful  meet- 
ing. 

The  keynote  speaker  was  Lord  Ave- 
bury.  Chairman  of  the  British  Parlia- 
mentary Human  Rights  Group  and 
author  of  the  report  on  Guatemala  en- 
titled, "Bitter  and  Cruel."  Among  the 
distinguished  speakers  were  represent- 
atives from  the  Council  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  International  Human  Rights 
Law  Group.  America's  Watch,  and  the 
Mutual  Support  Group  for  Relatives 
of  the  Disappeared  [Grupo  do  Apoyo 
MutuoJ.  Afternoon  workshops  were 
held  on  the  up-coming  Guatemalan 
electioios.  the  Indian  situation,  trade 
unions,  the  church  and  refugees. 

Elections  will  be  held  in  Guatemala 
on  November  3  to  select  the  first  civil- 
ian government  in  that  country  since 
1966.  This  conference  was  intended  to 
provide  a  framework  for  evaluation  of 
the  election  itself,  the  prospective  gov- 
ernment, and  its  effect  on  the  human 
rights  situation  there, 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Guatemala  was 
suspended  in  1977,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  deplorable  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  that  country.  We  welcome  the 
prospect  of  democratic  civilian  rule  in 
Guatemala.  Congress  has  encouraged 
this  effort  by  making  renewed  foreign 
aid  availabile  only  upon  establishment 
of  a  civilian  government. 

But  the  clear  message  from  this  con- 
ference was  to  proceed  with  great  care 
in  our  evaluation  of  the  changing  situ- 
ation in  that  country  in  the  coming 
year.  We  will  be  watching  its  progress 
carefully,  hoping  that  the  historical 
pattern  of  human  rights  abuses  will  be 
broken,  and  that  Guatemala  will  be 
firmly  set  on  the  road  to  true  democ- 
racy. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  partici- 
pants in  the  Conference  for  their  help 
in  understanding  the  problems  of  that 
country,  and  to  congratulate  them  on 
most  successfully  bringing  this  impor- 
tant issue  into  sharp  focus. 
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I  would  also  like  to  include  Senator 
Harkin's  luncheon  address  to  thie  Con- 
ference ,and  my  own  welcoming  re- 
marks. I  ask  that  these  two  statements 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  statements  follow: 
Remarks   bv  Senator  Paul  Simon  at  the 

CONrEHENCE  ON   HUMAN   RIGHTS   IN  GUATE- 
MALA 

Thanli  you  for  your  kind  Introduction. 
Sharon.  I  am  here  today  for  th-  same 
reason  as  you— because  we  share  a  common 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  people  of  Gua- 
temala. We  want  to  see  the  United  States 
act  as  an  effective  advocate  for  social 
change  and  observance  of  human  rights  in 
that  country. 

We  all  know  that  the  recent  history  of 
Guatemala  is  brutal  and  tragic.  According 
to  the  Commission  for  Human  Rights  in 
Central  America,  since  1965  about  38,000 
Guatemalans  have  Ijeen  slain  in  political  vi- 
olence or  have  disappeared.  There  are  living 
victims  of  torture  as  well. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees. I  am  ^11  to  well  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  Guatemalan  refugee  problem.  Today, 
there  are  at  least  45.000  officially  recon- 
gized  Guatemalan  refugees  who  have  fled 
the  political  violence  and  repression  of  their 
homeland:  24.000  are  living  in  Mexico  alone. 
And  there  are  hundreds  more  who  are  not 
recognized  as  refugees,  but  have  been  forced 
to  flee  their  homes. 

This  is  a  seminal  moment  in  the  modern 
history  of  Guatemala.  Elections  are  sched- 
uled to  take  place  this  November  and  a  civil- 
ian government  will  be  seated  m  January. 

Those  elections  have  been  described  as 
the  single  hope  of  the  Guatemalan  people. 
They  have  led  many,  both  inside  and  out 
side  of  Congress,  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
situation  in  Guatemala.  This  year  Congress 
has  conditioned  future  aid  to  Guatemala  on 
assumption  of  power  by  a  freely  elected  ci- 
vilian government,  as  well  as  demonstrated 
progress  in  human  rights. 

In  order  to  Judge  future  progress  we  must 
make  a  frank  and  realistic  assessment  of  the 
current  situation.  That  is  why  this  confer 
ence  is  particularly  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. We  are  here,  conscious  of  the  past,  to 
assess  the  present,  so  that  we  may  act  wisely 
in  the  future. 

Contemporary  Guatemala  is  a  paradox.  A 
return  to  forms  of  democracy  has  begun: 
elections  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  took 
place  last  January:  a  new  Constitution  has 
been  written;  tmd  eight  parties  have  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  upcoming  Presidential 
elections.  I  was  also  heartened  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  six  Vice  Presidential  candidates 
that  visited  Washington  last  week  that  they 
believed  that  the  elections  would  be  fair  and 
free. 

But  if  there  is  cause  for  hope  there  is  also 
cause  for  caution  and  skepticism.  There  are 
reports  that,  after  a  brief  decline,  political 
violence  in  Guatemala  Is  again  on  the  rise. 
This  Spring,  two  leaders  of  the  Mutual  Sup- 
port Group.  Guatemala's  only  human  rights 
group,  were  brutally  murdered.  In  the  small 
Indian  town  of  Patzun,  more  than  100  Indi 
ans  have  been  killed  or  have  disappeared 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Faculty  and 
Students  of  the  National  University  have 
been  murdered  In  short.  Guatemala  still 
has  a  consistent  and  continuing  human 
rights  problem. 

Guatemala  still  has  the  most  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  land  of  any  nation  in  Central 
America.  In  their  most  recent  human  rights 
report,    "A  Nation  of  Prisoners,"  America's 


Watch  claims:  "Guatemala  still  forcibly  re- 
cruits its  citizens  into  civil  patrols  and  forc- 
ibly relocates  others  into  so  called  model 
villages'.  "  Under  those  circumstances  I 
think  that  we  should  be  circumspect  and 
vigilant  about  changing  our  past  policies  too 
rapidly. 

Some  analysts  fear  that  the  elections  will 
not  change  the  human  rights  situation. 
They  say  that  the  army  will  remain  the  real 
power  in  the  countryside  and  that  counter- 
insurgency  will  override  any  other  consider- 
ation. One  thing  is  certain— without  social 
reforms  and  true  assumption  of  power  by  a 
civilian  regime,  elections  will  be  a  chimera, 
and  repression  will  remain  the  only  means 
of  assuring  social  peace. 

The  great  Venezualan  Democratic  leader 
Romulo  Bettancourt  once  said  that,  "the 
nations  of  Lation  America  are  the  only 
countires  in  the  world  that  are  occupied  by 
their  own  armies  "  Since  then  the  winds  of 
change  have  swept  much  of  Latin  America. 
Peru  and  Argentina  are  but  two  examples  of 
countries  that  have  made  a  successful  tran- 
sition from  military  to  civilian  government 
through  wise  and  courageous  political  lead- 
ership. 

Today  Guatemala  has  a  similar  opportuni- 
ty to  make  a  transition.  The  elections  pro- 
vide an  opening  for  change,  but.  to  quote 
the  Archbishop  of  Guatemala  they  are  "a 
small  hope,  not  a  miracle  or  a  big  chance". 

Guatemala  is  still  a  country  that  is  literal- 
ly occupied  by  its  own  army  and  it  Is  still  a 
country  with  a  bitter  history  of  institution- 
alized violence.  But  it  is  also  a  country  in 
which  a  seed  of  democracy  has  been  plant- 
ed. By  continuing  to  advocate  human  rights, 
and  by  continuing  to  push  for  economic,  not 
military,  aid  perhaps  we  can  help  that  seed 
to  grow. 

Remarks  Before  WOLA  Luncheon  on 

Guatemala 

(By  Senator  Tom  Harkin) 

Before  beginning  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  this  lunch- 
eon's featured  guests.  Lord  Avebury.  Chair- 
man of  the  British  Parliamentary  Group  on 
Human  Rights,  and  Patt  Denan.  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  on  Human  Rights 
under  the  Carter  administration.  Lord  Ave- 
burys  report  on  Guatemala.  Bitter  and 
Cruel,'  has  been  an  invaluable  document  for 
those  in  Congress  concerned  with  the 
human  righu  situation. 

I  extend  a  special  note  of  thanks  to 
Reggie  Norton  and  Joe  Eldridge.  my  long- 
time friend  and  director  of  the  Washington 
office  on  Latin  America,  for  sponsoring 
today's  conference  and  luncheon. 

Since  my  last  visit  to  Guatemala.  I  have 
been  Impressed  and  saddened  by  Its  ex- 
tremes. 

It  is  a  country  which  has  enjoyed  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  productive  econo- 
mies of  Latin  America,  yet  four  out  of  five 
of  Its  children  are  undernourished,  and  Its 
Illiteracy  rate  Is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
hemisphere. 

Its  land  Is  the  richest  In  the  region,  yet  It 
is  the  most  unevenly  distributed  In  all  Latin 
America. 

The  beauty  and  richness  of  its  Indian  cul- 
ture have  attracted  thousands  of  tourists, 
yet  Its  military  has  pursued  a  policy  of 
genocide  against  its  indigenous  population. 

Guatemala,  despite  its  natural  richness 
and  beauty,  has  imprisoned  more  than  half 
its  population. 

Today.  Guatemala  poses  a  special  contra- 
diction. At  a  time  when  upcoming  presiden- 
tial elections  may  offer  the  promise  of  a  de- 
mocracy  and   the   return   of   civilian   rule. 


death  squads  stalk  the  streets  of  its  capita: 
and  leaders  of  only  human  rights  organiza 
tions  have  been  brutally  killed  in  recent 
months. 

It  is  our  task  to  weigh  the  promise  of  Gua 
temala's  elections  against  the  everyda.v 
terror  of  Guatemala's  present  before  decid 
ing  upon  the  administration's  request  for 
hj|gher  levels  of  aid  to  that  country. 

1  do  not  intend  to  predict  the  outcome  o( 
the  presidential  election  or  prospects  for  de 
mocracy.    But    I    would    caution    that 
hopes    for    Guatemalas    future   shoul': 
tempered  by  the  tragedy  of  its  past. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Guatemala  elected  lUs 
first  civilian  president  since  a  coup  a  decade 
earlier.  Moderate  Guatemalans  hoped  that 
Mendez  Montenegro  would  institute  neces 
sary  social  reforms.  Our  State  Department 
saw  in  Montenegro  a  willing  partner"  with 
whom  we  could  "talk  and  accomplish 
things.  " 

Our  Government  sent  Guatemala  $16  mil 
lion  in  military  aid.  a  planeload  of  green 
berets  to  train  Its  armed  forces,  and  nearly 
$3  million  to  instruct  its  national  police 
force. 

But  Mendez  Montenegro  brought  blood- 
shed, not  social  reform,  to  Guatemala.  In 
the  decade  and  a  half  since  the  election  of 
Mendez,  more  than  30.000  people  were  ab 
ducted,  tortured  and  assassinated.  By  1980, 
Guatemala  had  become  a  country  where— 
and  I  quote  from  a  former  government  offi- 
cial—death or  exile  is  the  fate  of  those  who 
fight  for  Justice." 

When  I  think  of  Guatemala  today.  I  am 
reminded  of  an  interview  conducted  with  an 
Indian  living  in  a  small  village  near  Huehue 
tenango  in  northern  Guatemala.  The  young 
man  spoke  of  his  townspeople's  fear  when 
the  army  entered  his  village  in  the  early 
1980's. 

They  burled  their  Bible,  because  the  army 
had  accused  the  local  Catholic  priest  of 
being  a  Communist. 

They  buried  their  metal  hoes,  because  the 
army  accused  peasants  of  using  them  to 
assist  the  guerrillas  in  destroying  roads  into 
their  villsige. 

And  the  young  man  even  buried  his  Mont- 
gomery Ward  catalogue,  because  It  con- 
tained pictures  of  hunting  rifles  and  men  in 
green  camoflage  pants  and  hunting  Jackets. 
I  am  also  reminded  of  the  remarks  of  a 
Guatemalan  priest  who  said  of  the  army, 
"they  are  mightier  than  God.  They  are  ev- 
erywhere, they  see  everything,  they  know 
everything." 

I  leave  you  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Guatemala,  a  man  who  spent 
many  years  with  the  Indians  in  the  high- 
lands and  who  now  courageously  speaks  for 
human  rights  in  his  cotintry.  To  the  arch- 
bishop, the  elections  offered  small  hope." 
not  "a  miracle  or  big  change." 

Hope,  at  least  temporarily,  has  been 
reborn  for  those  who  have  not  shared  the 
vast  natural  resources  that  God  gave  to 
Guatemala. 

Hope  is  there  for  the  Indians  who  were 
once  the  owners  of  Guatemala,  but  are  now 
its  guests. 

And  there  may  be  hope  that  Its  labor  lead 
ers  and  human  rights  groups  like  the 
mutual  support  group  may  express  their 
concern^  without  fear  of  retribution  from 
the  military  and  its  death  squads. 

We  can  help  make  those  hopes  a  reality 
and  foster  democracy,  but  not  by  providing 
arms  and  police  training  to  those  who  have 
massacred  thousands  of  unarmed  civilians.* 


A  FOND  FAREWELL  TO 
DOROTHEA  R.  KINGSBURY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  a  good  friend  and  colleague 
moves  on.  there  are  always  mixed  feel- 
ings. Today,  my  assistant  Dot  Kings- 
bury will  retire.  She  has  been  with  me 
since  1980.  During  these  years,  she  has 
earned  our  respect  through  her  hard 
work  and  keen  mind,  and  our  affection 
through  her  warmth  and  kind 
manner. 

Dot  helps  manage  the  flow  of  corre- 
spondence in  and  out  of  my  office.  As 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows, 
mail  is  the  life  blood  of  a  Senate 
office.  Through  it.  we  communicate 
with  our  constituencies  and  colleagues. 
In  my  office,  the  receipt  of  5.000  or 
even  10.000  pieces  of  mail  in  a  single 
week  is  not  unusual.  Keeping  track  of 
all  that  paper  is  an  enormous  and 
taxing  endeavor,  but  one  that  Dot 
seems  to  accomplish  almost  effortless- 
ly. Her  mnemonic  prowess  astounds  us 
as  often  as  it  assists  us.  Dot  is  regular- 
ly able  to  recall  the  content  and  date 
of  letters  that  crossed  her  desk  in 
months  and  even  years  past. 

Mr.  President,  we  say  a  sad  but  very 
fond  farewell  to  Dot  Kingsbury  today, 
and  wish  her  a  happy  and  healthy  re- 
tirement. She  will  be  greatly  missed.* 


1985  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  just  a  few  weeks  before  the  his- 
toric summit  meeting  in  Geneva  to 
once  again  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
1985  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  would  sincere- 
ly like  to  thank  my  fellow  Senators 
who  have  already  participated  in  this 
important  effort.  What  is  said  here  on 
the  floor  will  be  heard  by  both  oppres- 
sor and  oppressed,  and  we  must  con- 
tinue to  support  these  people  whose 
rights  and  freedoms  have  not  yet  been 
recognized.  I  ask  that  the  subject  of 
human  rights  and  freedoms  is  not 
overlooked  when  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  General  Gorbachev 
meet  next  month.  It  cannot  be;  it  is  in- 
extricably tied  to  all  of  the  issues  and 
disagreements  between  the  superpow- 
ers, as  well  as  among  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Personal  freedom  is 
priceless,  and  we  in  this  country  all 
too  often  take  that  freedom  for  grant- 
ed. We  cannot  condone  the  suppres- 
sion of  freedom,  which  is  why  vigils 
such  as  this  are  worthwhile  and  neces- 
sary. We  must  use  our  freedom  to 
speak  out.  in  the  hope  that  those  who 
hear  us  will  heed  our  call  for  freedom. 
When  I  addressed  the  Senate  last.  I 
mentioned  the  Lev  Shapiro  family,  a 
family  which  I  have  adopted.  The 
Shapiros  are  refuseniks;  that  is.  they 
have  continually  been  refused  the 
right  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
maintain  a  traditional  Jewish  home 
despite   the   consequences.   One   such 


consequence,  a  recent  development  in 
their  case,  involves  their  7-year-old 
daughter  Naomi.  Naomi  has  been 
denied  enrollment  in  a  school  which 
teaches  English  at  an  advanced  level, 
and  where  her  11 -year-old  brother, 
Israel,  is  already  a  student.  The  head- 
master of  the  school  turned  her  away, 
allegedly  with  the  remark.  "We  don't 
want  to  teach  children  of  traitors." 
Lev  then  complained  to  the  education 
authorities  in  Moscow,  who  instructed 
the  headmaster  to  accept  Naomi  as  a 
pupil.  According  to  the  latest  informa- 
tion, the  headmaster  has  again  re- 
fused. A  lawsuit  was  filed,  and  the 
Shapiros  lost  the  case.  Lev  Shapiro 
has  also  repeatedly  been  harassed  by 
the  press,  which  has  printed  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  affair,  calling  Sha- 
piro a  friend  of  the  West. 

The  claims  made  against  Shapiro  are 
unwarranted.  The  Shapiros  have  al- 
ready endured  many  hardships  as  a 
result  of  their  beliefs  and  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  Isolated  from  other 
citizens  as  a  result  of  their  treatment. 
Their  talents  are  being  wasted;  their 
contributions  to  the  world  are  being 
prevented  by  an  oppressive  system.  My 
fellow  Members,  let  this  vigil  not  go 
unnoticed.  We  must  speak  out  and  be 
heard.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  content- 
ed with  the  freedoms  we  have  if  we  do 
not  help  others  in  their  efforts  to 
attain  it,  no  matter  where  they  may 
be.  Let  our  freedom  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  change  and  an  example  to  those 
who  have  a  hard  time  understanding 
the  definition  of  the  word.» 


OVERSELLING  THE  STRATEGIC 

DEFENSIVE  INITIATIVE 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, an  organization  called  the  Coalition 
for  SDI  has  put  commercials  on  televi- 
sion telling  the  American  people  that 
star  wars  is  an  attempt  to  build  a 
peace  shield  which  will  protect  our 
children  and  our  homes  from  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles. 

The  advertisement  has  the  following 
text: 

I  asked  my  daddy  what  this  star  wars  stuff 
is  all  about.  He  said  that  right  now  we  can't 
protect  ourselves  from  nuclear  wea;5bns. 
That's  why  the  President  wants  to  build  the 
peace  shield.  It  would  stop  missiles  in  outer 
space,  so  that  they  couldn't  hit  our  house. 
Then  nobody  could  win  a  war.  And  if 
nobody  could  win  a  war.  there's  no  reason  to 
start  one.  My  daddy's  smart. 

Mr.  President,  this  advertisement 
plays  on  our  people's  justifiable  fear 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  pretends  that 
star  wars  can  protect  us  in  a  war  by 
building  a  peace  shield  which  would 
stop  missiles  in  outer  space,  so  that 
they  couldn't  hit  our  house. 

The  idea  that  we  can  survive  an  all- 
out  nuclear  attack  as  a  result  of  a 
peace  shield  is  a  fantasy,  and  to  sug- 
gest it  in  this  form,  in  a  narration  by  a 
child,  aiming  it  at  our  children,  is  a 
disgrace. 


Yet  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  state- 
ments by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  such  systems  can  be  built  to  make 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obso- 
lete. 

This  fantasy  is  denied  even  by  those 
within  the  administration  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  developing  the  SDI  pro- 
gram. For  example,  the  head  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Office. 
General  James  Abrahamson,  told  Sci- 
ence magazine  in  August  1984  that  a 
perfect  astrodome  defense  against  bal- 
listic missiles  is  not  a  realistic  thing." 

Yet  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  continue  to  sell 
the  SDI  program  to  the  American 
people  as  if  the  program  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  save  lives,  rather 
than  avenge  them  by  replacing  the  re- 
ality of  mutual  assured  destruction 
with  one  of  mutual  assured  survival. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  continue  to  say  that  SDI  can 
make  nuclear  weapons  impotent  aind 
obsolete,  and  even  that  SDI  will  elimi- 
nate our  need  to  keep,  mamtain,  and 
modernize  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
(See  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger. 
Omni.  August  29,  1983). 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger  has  said  that  the  idea  that 
we  can  stop  relying  on  our  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence  is  im- 
moral. He  says  it  is  immoral  to  pre- 
tend that  SDI  can  end  our  need  to 
deter  war  with  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons, when  we  know  that  just  isn't  true. 

The  fact  is.  while  this  administra- 
tion has  talked  glibly  about  mutually 
assured,  no  one  knows  how  many  mil- 
lions would  die  if  the  United  States 
was  subjected  to  a  nuclear  attack,  even 
if  we  went  ahead  with  full-scale  de- 
ployment of  star  wars.  We  never  will 
now,  because  among  other  things  we 
could  never  test  the  system  under  real- 
istic wartime  conditions  ahead  of  time. 
It  would  all  be  one  roll  of  the  dice. 
Maybe  the  defenses  would  work- 
maybe  they  wouldn't,  and  millions  of 
us  would  die. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
never  been  subjected  to  such  an 
attack,  and  part  of  the  reason  for  that 
is  that  we  could  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  if  they  tried  it.  That  is  why  de- 
terrence has  meant  mutually  assured 
survival  In  the  40  years  since  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki.  That  is  why  Jim 
Schlesinger  says  all  this  talk  about 
eliminating  the  need  to  keep,  maintain 
and  modernize  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  immoral. 

This  administration  claims  that  it 
can  make  nuclear  weapons  impotent 
and  obsolete  by  convincing  the  Soviets 
to  engage  in  massive  reductions  in  of- 
fensive weapons,  while  phasing  in  de- 
fense weapons  through  some  kind  of 
arms  agreement.  Yet  this  Administra- 
tion has  charged  the  Soviets  with 
cheating  on  every  arms  control  treaty 
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they'd  ever  signed.  The  Soviets  say 
they  are  firmly  opposed  to  star  wars. 
Why  should  we  believe  that  they  will 
join  the  United  States  in  slashing  the 
offensive  weapons  that  currently  pro- 
vide them  with  deterrence?  Will  they 
not  build  more  then  ever,  since  their 
own  security  will  be  so  much  at  stake? 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
used  to  say  that  400  nuclear  weapons 
detonated  on  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  Soviet 
Union.  How  many  warheads  must  hit 
the  United  States  to  destroy  us?  Let  us 
make  the  optimistic  assumption  that 
star  wars  defenses  can  protect  us 
against  99  percent  of  all  Soviet  war- 
heads, that  the  Soviets  hit  us  with 
only  1  percent  of  their  entire  force. 
Under  that  incredibly  optimistic  as- 
sumption. 90  warheads  would  get 
through  today,  Mr.  President.  That  is 
more  than  enough  to  destroy  our 
major  cities  and  millions  upon  millions 
of  Americans.  But  the  Soviets  would 
not  be  constrained  from  building  addi- 
tional nuclear  weapons,  doubling  or 
tripling  or  quadrupling  the  warheads 
targeting  our  Nation.  So  we  could  have 
99  percent  effective  defenses  that  still 
allowed  180  or  360  or  more  warheads 
through  to  hit  American  soil. 

No  one  can  say  today  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  be  capable  after  we 
deploy  a  star  wars  system  of  building 
enough  nuclear  delivery  systems  to 
make  certain  that  they  can  continue 
to  destroy  our  civilization. 

While  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  continue  to  sell  the 
fantasy  that  we  can  put  up  a  peace 
shield  to  protect  our  families  from  nu- 
clear weaponry,  the  reality  is  that 
with  or  without  star  wars,  we  cannot 
protect  ourselves  and  our  children 
from  nuclear  weapons  except  by 
ending  the  nuclear  arms  race.  You 
cannot  do  that  by  building  more  weap- 
ons, even  ones  sold  as  a  defensive 
shield. 

You  can  only  end  the  arms  race  with 
arms  control. 

The  President  has  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  achieve  dramatic  re- 
ductions in  offensive  nuclear  weapons, 
while  tightening  the  limits  on  defen- 
sive systems  already  contained  In  the 
ABM  Treaty,  rather  than  to  make  a 
treaty  Impossible  by  Insisting  that  the 
field  testing  and  deployment  of  star 
wars  defenses  is  not  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  lead 
editorial  In  todays  Boston  Globe,  enti- 
tled 'Lasers  In  Thin  Air, "  which  dis- 
cusses the  smoke  and  mirrors  sales 
pitch  being  used  by  the  administration 
to  justify  the  SDI  Program,  be  entered 
into  the  Record 

The  article  follows: 
[FYom  the  Boston  Globe.  October  30.  1985] 
L.ASERS  IN  Thin  Air 

To  market  the  Strategic  Defense  Inltia- 
five.  the  Reagain  administration  is  announc- 
ing supposed  technological  breakthroughs 
to  create  the  impression  that  success  will  be 


right   around   the  comer   If  Congress  only 
keeps  the  money  flowing. 

Technical  feats  have  little  relevance  to 
the  crucial  problem  of  'star  wars. '  which  Is 
how  the  development  of  space  weapons  will 
complicate  military  and  political  decision 
making.  The  feats  make  the  nuclear  balance 
more  dangerous.  Moreover,  some  are  not 
even  relevant  to  the  technical  Issues. 

The  smoke-and-mlrrors  sales  pitch  was  ex- 
emplified by  defense  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er's announcement  that  a  low-power  laser 
had  been  focused  sufficiently  to  pass 
through  atmospheric  distortions  and  hit  a 
target  In  space.  The  test  proved  less  than 
Weinberger  suggested.  The  real  problem 
that  prevents  zapping  missiles  with  lasers 
was  not  even  approached. 

A  laser  capable  of  disabling  a  missile  by 
burning  a  hole  In  It  would  have  to  be  of  ex- 
tremely high  energy  But  high-energy  lasers 
defeat  themselves  by  heating  the  air  they 
pass  through.  As  air  Is  heated  It  thins,  and  a 
laser  beam  cannot  stay  focused  In  thin  air. 
It  spreads— ■blooms."  In  technical  jargon- 
like  pellets  scattering  from  a  shotgun. 

The  test  Welnl)erger  touted  succeeded  he- 
cause  It  did  not  Involve  a  high-energy  laser. 
Low-energy  lasers  have  been  hitting  targets 
In  space  for  15  years.  They  do  not  generate 
Intense  heat  and  do  not  "bloom  "—but  they 
could  not  bum  a  hole  In  rice  pudding,  much 
less  a  missile. 

Weinberger  obscured  that  point  by  adding 
that  another  rocket  booster  had  been  de- 
molished by  a  laser  at  the  White  Stmds 
Proving  Ground.  About  a  month  earlier,  the 
Pentagon  had  released  photographs  of  scrap 
metal  flying  Impressively  after  the  test. 

In  that  test,  the  target  was  a  stationary 
rocket  Iwoster  blasted  with  a  high-energy 
laser  at  the  point-blank  range  of  six-tenths 
of  a  mile.  That  Is  too  close  for  the  "bloom- 
ing" effect  to  have  been  a  factor. 

Even  a  straightforward  technical  success 
win  at  best  demonstrate  only  a  fragment  of 
a  system  that  Is  extremely  complex.  The 
system  will  be  worthless  unless  all  parts 
function  to  near-perfection. 

"Star  wars'"  advocates  have  to  explain 
how  fallible  human  beings  propose  to  per- 
fect the  system  without  having  had  a 
chance  to  test  It  In  a  realistic  environment. 

What  confidence  could  there  be  In  space 
de'enses  unless  they  had  been  rigorously 
tested  in  realistic  scrimmages?  What  good 
are  tests  unless  they  are  conducted  In  what 
the  Pentagon  calls  a  "nuclear  environment."' 
with  warheads  flying  and  machines  and 
men  cracking,  as  both  are  wont  to  do? 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND 
DISINVESTMENT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow. Treasury  Secretary  James  A. 
Baker  III.  as  manasrtng  trustee  of  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds,  will 
redeem  some  $17  billion  in  Federal  se- 
curities held  by  the  trust  funds.  The 
Secretary  will  so  do.  because  we  have 
not  yet  managed  to  raise  the  statutory 
debt  limit,  and  the  Treasury  Is  thus 
precluded  from  Issuing  new  Govern- 
ment securities  to  raise  sufficient  cash 
to  cover  the  monthly  Social  Security 
checks  to  be  issued  tomorrow. 

According  to  the  Treasury's  own  es- 
timates, the  Social  Security  [OASDI] 
trust  funds  will  lose  $9  million  In  in- 
terest Income,  as  a  result  of  having  to 
"disinvest "  or  cash-in  these  securities 


tomorrow,  rather  than  over  the 
normal  period  of  4  to  5  days— as  would 
happen  were  there  no  debt  ceiling 
pressures.  Many  other  questions 
remain,  however.  Analysis  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  suggests  that  || 
the  disinvestment  procedures  brought 
Into  play  by  the  debt  limit  pressures 
could  cost  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds  as  much  as  $1.5  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

These  are  matters  which  deserve— 
demand— more  careful  exfimination 
and  analysis.  To  so  do.  Senator  Arm- 
strong, chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  on  Social  Securi- 
ty and  Income  Maintenance,  has 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  next  week. 

One  matter  of  special  concern  to  me 
is  the  cost  to  the  funds  of  tuming-in 
some  of  OASDI's  long-term  bonds  for 
cash.  l)ecause  when  these  funds  are  re- 
placed they  may  well  have  to  be  rein- 
vested at  a  lower  interest  rate.  Ap- 
proximately $17  billion  In  long-term 
t>onds  win  have  to  be  redeemed  tomor- 
row, bonds  that  have  been  earning 
10%  and  10%  percent  Interest  for  the 
trust  funds.  Once  we  raise  the  debt 
limit,  as  we  shall  and  must  do,  daily  In- 
vestment of  Social  Security  moneys  in 
short-term  certificates  of  Indebtedness 
will  resume.  On  June  30,  1986,  all 
those  certificates  will  be  redeemed  and 
invested  in  long-term  bonds.  But 
here's  the  problem.  If  the  Interest  rate 
on  long-term  bonds  on  June  30  of  next 
year  is  less  than  10%  and  10%  per- 
cent—Eind  such  the  markets,  not  the 
Congress,  will  determine— then  there 
will  be  a  long-term  and  substantial  loss 
of  interest  income  for  the  OASDI 
trust  funds. 

CBO  estimates  that  if  long-term  in- 
terest rates  are  9  percent  on  June  30. 
1986.  the  cost  to  the  OASDI  funds 
could  reach  $1.5  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  If  long-term  rates  are  10  per- 
cent on  that  date,  the  Interest  loss 
would  be  $500  million.  Of  course,  if 
longer  interest  rates  should  rise  to  11 
percent  by  next  June  30,  the  trust 
funds  could  gain  some  $600  million 
over  the  same  5  years. 

These  are  numbers  that  matter. 

Another  Issue  which  this  body  and 
the  subcommittee  should  examine  Is 
the  lack  of  timely  Investment  of  trust 
fund  moneys.  The  Treasury  claims 
that  the  debt  limit  has  prevented  the 
Department  from  Investing  all  incom- 
ing Social  Security  receipts  since  Sep- 
tember. The  Treasury  Department  h%s 
Insisted,  however,  that  such  will  not 
cost  the  OASDI  trust  funds  any  Inter- 
est Income,  because  of  the  special  au- 
thority it  holds  under  normalized  tax 
transfers,  a  provision  of  the  1983 
Social  Security  amendments.  This  au- 
thority, according  to  the  Treasury, 
win  allow  the  Department  to  restore 
any  Interest  losses  arising  from  this 
particular  lack  of  investment.  The  sub- 
committee needs  to  establish  that  this 
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authority  does  exist  as  claimed,  and 
that  the  restoration  of  lost  interest  by 
Treasury  will  follow. 

It  is  clear,  that  such  authority  does 
not  exist  for  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  trust  fund  [SMI]— part 
B  of  Medicare.  On  November  1,  which 
is  to  say  tomorrow,  some  $2.5  billion  in 
SMI  funds  will  lie  uninvested,  and  the 
fund  will  be  losing  substantial 
amounts  of  interest.  This  interest 
losses  could  only  be  corrected  by  con- 
gressional action. 

Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Niehenke  has  assured  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  prepare  legislation  to 
restore  to  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  the  $9  million  or  so  of  Interest 
Income  lost  by  the  1-day  disinvest- 
ment, and  will  present  this  legislation 
at  the  committee  hearing  next  week. 
We  will  certainly  explore  there  wheth- 
er additional  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired as  well,  to  address  other  poten- 
tial losses  to  the  trust  funds. 

Many  questions  about  the  proce- 
dures the  Treasury  will  follow,  and 
their  implications  for  the  trust  funds, 
must  be  explored.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  hearings  will  provide  the  opportu- 
nity to  so  do.« 


AGRICULTURE.      FOOD,      TRADE, 

AND    CONSERVATION    ACT    OF 

1985 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1714). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I»resident.  based  on 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  unless  there  is 
some  objection  on  the  other  side.  I 
would  send  a  motion  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  a 
motion.  I  woold  suggest  he  go  ahead 
with  it.  I  have  no  indication  that  there 
will  not  be  a  request  at  this  time.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  cer- 
tainly within  his  rights. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
moves  that  S.  1714  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  with  instructions  to  report  btwik 
forthwith. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  939  TO  MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 
WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  939 

In  lieu  of  the  instructions  proposed  insert 
the  following:  "'to  be  reported  back  forth- 
with In  status  quo  with  the  following 
amendments:  at  the  end  of  the  bill  insert 
"Intermediate  Export  Credit."' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  940 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  940. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  objection  is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly suspend  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment for  the  pulpose  of  making  an  an- 
nouncement and  that  no  Member's 
right  be  waived  to  request  further 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  Members  have  asked  if  we  would 
have  additional  roUcall  votes  tonight. 
They  have  been  calling  on  both  sides, 
some  in  the  dining  room.  I  wanted  to 
announce  that  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  tonight.  We  are  trying  to 
clear  one  matter  for  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  we  are  just  one  phone  call 
away  from  that.  But,  in  fairness  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  making  the 
inquiries,  I  can  now  announce  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

I  ask  that  the  clerk  resume  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  repc*. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
unanimous  consent  request  and  that 
no  Member  waive  hiis  right  to  ask  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  contin- 
ued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  If  not,  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  8:4  5  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  It  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:45 
a.m.,  Friday,  November  1,  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OK  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  Sena- 
tors be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each:  Senator  Titdrmond, 
Senator  Wilson.  Senator  Dole,  and 
Senator  Proxmire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  special  orders, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  After  morning  business, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  turn  to  consideration  of  H.R. 
2965,  the  State-Justice-Commerce  ap- 
propriations bill.  At  about  1  p.m.,  it  is 
my  intention  for  the  Senate  to  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1714.  the  farm  bill. 

Again,  based  on  Information  I  have 
received  from  the  managers  of  the 
State-Justice-Commerce  Department 
bill  and  the  manager  on  this  side  on 
the  farm  bill.  I  expect  that  we  could 
have  rollcall  votes  throughout  the  day 
on  Friday. 

I  also  say  that  it  could  be  that  to- 
morrow, we  will  be  faced  with  the  debt 
celling  extension.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  conference  broke  up  in 
disagreement.  There  will  be  votes  to- 
morrow in  the  House  and  they  will  be 
sending  us  a  brief  extension  of  the 
debt  limit.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  may  as  well  save  that  brief  exten- 
sion. 

It  had  been  our  hope  that  the  House 
would  act  and  dispose  of  the  entire 
issue  by  tomorrow  evening.  I  do  not 
believe  I  could  have  any  success  in  en- 
couraging Members,  maybe  on  either 
side,  to  have  another  extension  of  the 
debt  ceiling.  That  is  a  possibility  to- 
morrow. I  advise  Members  that  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  House  will  go  into 
session  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow.  I  am  not 
certain  when  they  will  vote,  but  it  is 
quite  likely  we  could  be  around  here  In 
the  late  afternoon  waiting  to  dispose 
of  that  matter.  I  do  not  want  any 
Member  to  leave  town  not  knowing 
that  is  a  possibility. 
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AGKICULTURE.  POOD.  TRADE. 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  OF 
1985 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (S.  1714). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  that  is  being  read,  which 
includes  cost  savings  and  the  high- 
lights of  the  bill,  including  the  TOP 
program— Target  Option  Program— for 
wheat.  1  think  it  might  be  helpful  to 
Members  if  that  is  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LUGAR/DOLE  COMPROMISE 

SAVES  IT.S  BILLION  B -f  .6  BILLION— BUDGET 
MARK  DNDER  JANUARY  BASELINE 

For  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice,  freeze 
the  1986  target  price  at  the  1985  level  and 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
reduce  levels  by  no  more  than  5  percent  an- 
nually for  1987.  1988.  and  1989.  The  target 
price  levels  would  not  \x  below  110-125  per- 
cent of  the  5-year  average  market  price. 

WHEAT 

For  1986  through  1988.  target  prices 
would  be  tied  to  a  specific  acreage  reduction 
percentage.  Producers  choose  their  own 
target  price  and  corresponding  acreage  re- 
duction (ARP)  as  follows: 

Wheat 
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In  crop  year  1989.  set  target  prices  at  110- 
125  [>ercent  of  a  5  year  average  of  past 
prices,  or  at  85  percent  of  the  1985  target 
price,  whichever  is  higher. 

Total  savings  on  target  prices:  $2.3B. 

Retain  the  committee-approved  maximum 
acreage  set-asides  of  15  percent  for  feed 
grains,  20  percent  for  cotton,  and  35  percent 
for  rice  for  the  1986  through  1988  crop 
years.  Authority  for  set-asldes  would  termi- 
nate beginning  with  the  1989  crop  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Savings:  $0 

Require  the  establishment  of  a  3-year  15 
million  acre  emergency  conservation  re- 
serve. Cropland  eligible  for  the  reserve  must 
be  classified  as  erosion  prone.  (Payments  for 
entering  the  reserve  would  be  made  using 
CCC-owned  surplus  commodities)  (No  cost: 
CBO) 

Savings:  $0 

Alter  the  conservation  reserve  program  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  enter  no  more  than 
9  million  acres  in  1986.  4  million  acres  In 
1987.  4  million  acres  in  1988.  and  8  million 
acres  in  1989.  The  committee-approved  bill 
had  required  10  million  acres  in  1986.  10  mil- 
lion in  1987.  and  5  million  in  1988. 

Savings:  $2.3B 

Require  a  50  percent  cost  sharing  In  estab- 
lishing the  appropriate  cover  crops  for  the 
conservation  reserve. 


Hcquirt  Ihat  largel  pnct  deliciency  pay 
ments  be  calculated  on  a  12-month  average 
price  instead  of  the  current  5-month  aver- 
age market  price. 

Savings:  $1.08 

Require  the  Secretary  to  Issue  advanced 
deficiency  payments  for  the  1986  crop  with 
15  percent  of  the  advanced  coming  from  in- 
kind  payments. 

Savings:  SO 

Reduce  the  Intermediate  term  export 
credit  program  from  $1  billion  in  direct 
credits  einnually  to  $500  million  annually  In 
loan  guarantees. 

Savings:  $1.38 

Reduce  from  25  percent  to  20  percent  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  transfer  FmHA 
guaranteed  loan  funds  Into  direct  loan 
funds. 

Savings:  $300M. 

Interest  savings:  $400M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  no 
longer  insist  on  the  reading  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  if  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  let  the  Senate  go  out, 
we  will  have  no  further  objections  to 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  (No. 
940)  is  printed  in  routine  morning 
business  under  amendments  submit- 
ted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate before  we  recess  that  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  have  a  vote  on 
this  amendment  tomorrow.  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  on  both  sides, 
whether  they  are  for  or  against  the 
amendment,  want  a  farm  bill.  If  we 
take  a  look  at  the  so-called  fall  logjam, 
we  have  all  these  balls  in  the  air.  We 
indicated  if  the  reconciliation  measure 
came  back  to  us  we  would  set  aside  the 
farm  bill.  There  is  no  question  that 
when  the  debt  ceiling  matter  Is  before 
us.  we  shall  have  to  set  aside  the  farm 
bill. 

It  Is  my  view  that  if  we  can  act  deci- 
sively on  this  amendment  tomorrow, 
we  can  bring  the  farm  bill  debate  to  a 
close.  If  not.  It  Is  not  a  threat  or  specu- 
lation, but  a  reality  that  probably  by 
sometime  next  week,  we  are  going  to 
be  back  on  reconciliation  and  all  bets 
are  off  for  the  American  farmer.  The 
same  is  true  if  we  get  into  another  ex- 
tended debate  on  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  with  respect  to  the  debt  cell- 
ing. I  hope  we  can  make  some  progress 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  there  being  no 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  Is 
a  desire  by  the  majority  leader  to  go  to 
another  appropriations  bill  tomorrow 
morning. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Because  there  is  another 
morning  farm  credit  hearing  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  who  would  be  active 
in  the  floor  debate  feel  that  is  an  im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  majority  leader  on  that 
point,  but  I  think  perhaps  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  inferring  that  everybody 
understands  these  165  pages  that  were 
dropped  on  the  desk  and  will  be  ready 
for  a  vote.  I  Just  want  to  say  this:  It  is 
common  sense  that  Senators  want  to 
know  what  they  are  voting  on. 

For  the  various  commodities  that 
are  Involved  and  with  the  various 
changes  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bill 
that  are  not  directly  identified  or  di- 
rected at  commodities  themselves, 
they  are  going  to  want  to  know  what 
their  producers  think.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  us  in  a  prolonged  stalemate  here 
on  the  Senate  floor,  but  I  think  it  is 
apparent  that  this  is  a  complicated 
amendment  and  I  would  not  ask  Sena- 
tors who  are  interested  in  what  is  in 
the  bill  under  any  condition  to  be 
ready  to  vote  tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  has  a 
task  to  move  legislation  along  through 
the  Senate  and  get  it  out  of  Congress 
so  the  President  can  sign  it,  but  the 
constant  remarks  that  are  made  by 
the  majority  leader  are  misleading  I 
think  to  a  lot  of  people  in  that  some- 
how we  are  being  dilatory  around  here 
when  we  are  going  to  look  at  165  new 
pages  in  an  amendment  to  a  bill  that 
is  pretty  long  itself.  I  hope  the  majori- 
ty leader  can  refrain  from  indicating 
that  because  the  Senators  on  this 
side— and  I  assume  there  are  some  on 
that  side;  I  know  I  get  questions  from 
that  side  from  individual  Senators- 
have  some  decency  and  regard  for 
their  understanding  of  what  is  in  the 
particular  amendment.  Can  the  major- 
ity leader  tell  me  what  he  hopes  to  do 
for  next  week? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  start  a  debate  tonight  at  9 
o'clock,  but  I  heard  that  same  state- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  Montana 
In  July.  I  have  listened  to  it  for  6 
months  in  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  American  farmers  would  like  us 
t"  pass  a  farm  bill.  We  cannot  delay 
and  delay  and  delay.  We  delayed  too 
long  in  convenience  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  thinly  it  is  time  we 
worry  about  the  American  farmer.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  pass  the  bill.  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  Senator  is  indicating 
there  will  be  no  votes  tomorrow,  he 
can  certainly  prevent  them.  But  we 
are  going  to  be  here.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  get  votes  tomorrow.  This  Is  not 
complicated.  It  has  been  in  the  farm 
bill  Itself  for  weeks.  Some  of  the  lan- 
guage is  the  very  language  the  Senator 
from  Montana  proposed  last  night.  All 
this  talk  about  being  so  complicated 


just  does  not  wash  anymore.  If  this 
bill  had  never  been  brought  up  on  the 
floor,  that  would  be  one  thing. 

We  discussed  these  same  issues  all 
spring,  all  summer,  and  now  we  are 
here  in  the  fall.  Every  time  we  bring 
up  the  farm  bill  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  here  to  do  one  thing:  com- 
plain about  the  rush. 

Maybe  the  Montana  farmers  are  in 
good  shape.  Maybe  they  do  not  want  a 
farm  bill.  But  I  am  a  little  tired  of 
hearing  all  this  talk  on  the  Senate 
floor  when  farmers  In  my  State  are  de- 
manding action.  We  can  delay  as  long 
as  the  Senator  wants,  but  I  want  the 
Kansas  farmers  to  understand  the 
reason  for  the  delay.  We  are  ready  to 
vote.  We  are  ready  to  vote  tonight. 
There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
this  amendment.  We  can  go  on  and  on 
and  on  and  on.  but  it  serves  little  pur- 
pose. 

The  point  I  am  making  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  if  he  worries  about 
farmers,  if  he  does  not  want  to  cost 
them  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
more,  he  will  let  us  vote  on  this  bill. 
We  are  going  to  get  tied  up  in  the  rec- 
onciliation, we  are  going  to  get  tied  up 
in  the  debt  ceiling,  and  we  are  going  to 


be  back  here  after  IhaiiKsgiving  still 
working  on  the  farm  bill. 

If  that  gives  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana pleasure  and  if  that  makes  his 
farmers  happy,  that  is  all  right.  But  it 
does  not  make  this  Senators  farmers 
happy.  I  think  sooner  or  later  we  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  who  is  the  self- 
appointed  protector  of  the  farmer. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  wants  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  does  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  the  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  on  the  first- 
degree  amendment  thereto.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.-That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  have  not  been  or- 
dered on  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
also  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  on  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFtlCi.R.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECES.^   in::!,  8:45  A.M. 

TOMi^H'-lf 'W 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
8:45  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  Friday. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at  9 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row. Friday.  November  1,  1985,  at  8:45 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations    received   by 
the  Senate  October  31,  1985: 
The  Judiciary 

Deanell  Reece  Tacha,  of  Kansas,  to  t>e 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  10th  circuit  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  98-353. 
approved  July  10,  1984. 
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LANDMARK  COLLEGE  CONVOCA- 
TION-LEARNING DISABILITIES 
AWARENESS  MONTH 

HON.  LHARL£i  Met.  .NUTHIAS.  JR. 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  October  was  desi^ated  as 
Learning  Disabilities  Awareness 
Month  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  191 
adopted  on  September  19,  1985.  On 
this  last  day  of  the  month  I  want  to 
place  before  the  Senate  two  speeches 
that  deliver  the  message  that  the  reso- 
lution was  intended  to  encourage. 

Mrs.  Mathias  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  these  speeches  that  she  heard 
on  October  4  at  the  first  Convocation 
of  Landmarlt  College,  of  which  she  is  a 
trustee.  She  herself  was  forced  to 
overcome  the  problems  of  learning  dis- 
ability and  so  she  could  fully  appreci- 
ate the  thoughts  expressed  by  John 
Meyers,  publisher  of  Time  magazine. 
Because  of  her  own  experience  she 
found  the  words  of  a  student.  Keith 
Promlsel.  very  touching  and  profound- 
ly moving.  She  says  that  "above  all 
else,  it  is  the  new  found  presence  of 
this  young  man— his  new  sense  of 
self— that  brings  tears  to  my  eyes." 

John  Meyers  speaks  to  the  learning 
disabled  in  confident  and  encouraging 
terms,  but  he  also  speaks  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  care  for  the  future  of  their 
country.  He  says: 

our  zeal  to  create  the  better  mathema- 
tician, better  scientist,  better  technician, 
better  student  •  *  *  we  must  not  ignore  the 
better  person. 

Preparing  a  student,  to  my  mind  is  no 
more  important  than  preparing  a  person— a 
person  whose  influence  for  good  in  our  soci- 
ety is  not  based  on  scholarship  alone,  but  on 
his  relationship  with  his  fellow  human 
t>eings. 

Mr.  Meyers  saluted  the  courage  of 
students  at  Landmark  College  and 
elsewhere  who  "believe  enough  in 
yourself  even  though  all  your  school 
life  your  hopes  have  eluded  you,  your 
confidence  has  abandoned  you.  your 
mind  seems  to  have  betrayed  you." 

Keith  Promisel  is  one  of  the  coura- 
geous young  people  about  whom  John 
Meyers  was  talking.  He  followed  with 
his  own  story  of  pain  and  hope  and  ul- 
timate success.  An  important  element 
of  his  achivement  was  the  example 
and  help  of  his  sister.  Sonda.  who 
showed  him  the  way  and  led  him  to 
discover  Landmark.  He  says. 

During  a  period  of  about  a  year.  I  had  to 
reorganize  my  thoughts  about  myself.  I  felt 
relieved  to  know  there  was  an  explanation 


for  my  difficulties,  but  I  also  felt  bitter  at 
the  system  through  whose  cracks  I  had 
fallen.  And  I  felt  scared  about  the  prospect 
of  coping  with  this  disability." 

He  concludes  with  joy  auid  confi- 
dence: 

We  lead  the  way  into  the  future  .'or  other 
students  with  the  same  affliction.  And  hope- 
fully, learning  day-by-day  to  surmount  our 
obvious  difficulties,  we  may  also  help  to  pro- 
vide a  mirror  in  which  we  may  see  not  only 
our  disabilities,  but  our  immense  potential 
as  well. 

These  speeches,  one  from  a  con- 
cerned and  compassionate  citizen  and 
the  other  from  a  learning  disabled  stu- 
dent who  is  overcoming  the  disability 
convey  a  powerful  message.  They  de- 
scribe the  enormous  cost  of  ignoring 
learning  disability  and  the  reward  of 
finding  a  way  to  surmount  is  obstacles. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  are  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  and  will  find 
these  speeches  of  great  interest  and 
value.  I  ask  that  they  t>e  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
John  Meyers  Speech  — Landmark  Coixece 
Convocation 

Not  only  am  I  honored  to  t>e  your  speaker. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  It  gives 
me  to  address  this  audience  and  what  it  rep- 
resents. 

The  occasion  today  Is  an  experience  of 
personal  significance  to  each  of  us.  For 
some,  fulfillment  ...  for  some,  promise  .  .  . 
for  others,  challenge. 

For  me,  it  Is  a  chance  to  express  many  of 
my  own  feelings  about  what  we  celebrate 
here  .  .  .  not  the  new  facilities,  the  beauti- 
ful csimpus,  the  unique  programs,  the  im- 
pressive classrooms— not  the  Institution— 
but  the  size  of  its  dream: 

To  set  free  those  bright  young  minds 
whose  potential  might  otherwise  go  unused: 
whose  will  to  learn  might  otherwise  go  un- 
noticed. 

I  am  sharing  your  beginning— and  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  wondering  how  I  should  begin  my  re- 
marks to  say  something  that  holds  meaning 
for  so  special  and  varied  a  group— studpnts, 
parents,  faculty,  administration,  members 
of  the  board,  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
school. 

I'll  begin  by  asking  you  to  rememt>er  Just 
two  words:  ■CARINO"  .  .  and  COUR- 
AGE." Because  to  my  mind,  it  is  these  two 
qualities  more  than  any  others  that  repre- 
sent what  this  school  is  all  at>out. 

It  was  these  two  qualities  that  were 
needed  to  accomplish  what  we  dedicate 
here.  And  It  Is  these  two  qualities  that  will 
be  demanded  to  achieve  what  we  hope  for 
here. 

Long  after  we  leave  the  celebration  and 
congratulations  and  well-wishing— perhaps 
when  the  history  of  this  college  and  its  t>e- 
glnnings  are  recorded— these  two  words— 
CARINO  and  COURAOE-will  still  serve  to 
define  t>oth  its  spirit  and  its  expectations. 

What  do  I  mean  by  courage? 


For  any  young  person  entering  any  collegr 
or  university  today  the  experience  can  be  in 
timidating,  and  often  overwhelming. 

Not  only  must  they  cope  with  the  de 
mands  of  their  studies,  most  of  them  have 
never  been  so  conscious  of  being  individual.'. 
on  their  own.  They  are  half-way  between 
t>oy  and  man,  between  girl  and  woman.  And 
if  that  weren't  dilenuna  enough,  are  con 
cemed  with  and  caught  up  with  the  same 
dilemmas  that  we  and  the  world  face.  They 
are  confronted  with  choices  and  questlons- 
but  their  questions:  "Who  am  I?"  "Where 
am  I  going?"  "Why  should  this  or  that  be?' 

Now  imagine  adding  to  all  this,  the 
burden  of  being  a  young  person  with  a 
ieaming  problem.  The  dream  of  college  be 
comes  a  nightmare  of  frustrations.  The  de 
mands  and  challenges  must  seem  Insur 
mountable. 

What  strength  of  character  .  .  .  what 
depth  of  wanting  .  .  .  what  determination 
.  .  .  what  courage  must  it  take  to  pursue  the 
thought  of  a  college  career?  To  l>elleve 
enough  in  yourself  even  though  all  your 
.school  life  your  hopes  have  eluded  you,  your 
confidence  has  abandoned  you.  your  mind 
seems  to  have  betrayed  you? 

Few  of  us  can  imagine  the  cost  to  one's 
self-esteem  that  a  learning  disability  exacts 

But  most  of  us  can  Imagine  how  much 
courage  It  takes  to  retrieve  it. 

You  students  who  are  entered  here  must 
never  doubt  your  courage— or  yourself— for 
that  Is  what  got  you  here.  And  here  b 
where  with  courage,  your  hopes  may  t)e  re 
kindled  .  your  corvfldence  regained  .  . 
your  pride  restored. 

Here  is  where  courage  Is  matched  with 
caring. 

Those  who  support  your  will  to  learn  are 
more  than  teachers  of  skills,  coaches  of  Ian 
guage,  solvers  of  problems— they  are  allies 
In  your  struggle  .  .  .  sharing  your  defeats, 
the  frustrations,  the  painful  progress. 

This  union  of  caring  and  courage,  this 
bond  between  teacher  and  student  occured 
to  me  when  I  noticed  a  short  article  on  the 
sports  page  of  the  New  "York  Times  Just  a 
week  or  two  ago  (maybe  you  saw  It)— about 
the  football  team  of  Eastern  Oregon  State 
College  who  was  l)eaten  86  to  0.  ^ 

What  was  remarkable  (besides  the  score), 
and  the  point  of  the  article,  was  the  attl 
tude  of  the  losing  players.  What  might  have 
been  a  humiliating  experience  was  Instead  a 
kind  of  pride  at  their  Individual  efforts. 

One  of  the  players  said:  "Everybody  tried 
to  do  the  Job.  We  tried  to  keep  each  other 
up.  We  told  each  other  "Don"t  give  up." 
Eventually  the  Idea  was  to  disregard  the 
»corel)oard  and  seek  smaller  victories.  The 
defensive  end  slad:  'For  me.  I  thought  I  had 
ii  oretty  good  game.  You  can  look  at  the 
score  and  say  that's  awful,'  but  we  did  a  lot 
of  positive  things." 

86  to  0.  But  what  triumph  of  spirit. 

With  that  kind  of  courage  and  caring 
that  kind  of  altitude,  there  are  no  failures 

Unfortunately  life  Is  not  a  game.  And  the 
world  these  young  people  face  is  not  so 
caring.  Once  graduated,  what  then? 

It  has  always  l>een  hoped  by  every  Ameri- 
can  generation,   that   the   next   generation 
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will  reshape  society  while  serving  Its  needs. 
That  won't  be  easy. 

Rarely.  I  think,  have  the  American  people 
ever  had  so  much  at  one  time  to  worry  over, 
cope  with,  be  frustrated  by.  or  angry  at.  A 
confusion  of  problems— some  immense,  all 
complex  and  none  easily  resolved. 

Almost  every  week,  we  find  we  must  con- 
cern ourselves  not  just  with  the  sudden 
stone  dropped  into  the  pond,  but  with  the 
ripples  it  causes.  The  complexities  and  anxi- 
eties are  enough  to  dismay  the  wisest  of 
thinkers,  discourage  the  finest  of  minds. 

At  a  commencement  address  a  few  years 
ago.  Woody  Allen  said:  "The  history  of  man- 
kind is  at  a  crossroads.  One  path  leads  to 
disillusionment  and  despair— the  other  leads 
to  total  extinction.  I  hope  we  have  the 
wisdom  to  make  the  right  choice." 

Now,  I'm  not  that  pessimistic- but  I  am 
concerned. 

The  genuine,  but  complex  problems  that 
our  society  faces— the  complex  and  often 
confusing  events  that  are  taking  place  all 
over  the  world,  require  more  than  the 
public  outcry  ...  the  private 

opinion  .  .  .  the  political  statement  .  .  .  the 
simplistic  solution.  And.  I  am  concerned 
at>out  the  major  role  that  education  must 
play  In  our  approach  to  an  uncertain  future. 

Much  has  been  said,  studied,  reported  and 
written  aljout  the  quality  of  our  education.  I 
applaud,  as  we  all  must,  our  resolve  to  "stem 
the  tide  of  mediocrity. " 

But.  at  the  same  time.  I  must  confess  I  am 
bothered  by  how  this  nation  perceives  the 
whole  puriKwe  of  education,  bothered  by 
the  reasons  that  are  given  for  wanting  to 
improve  our  schools  .  .  .  and  the  most 
highly  publicized  reasons  were  that  the 
quality  of  our  education  posed  a  threat  to 
our  economic  and  technological  progress. 

Nothing  atxjut  the  threat  to  the  minds  of 
our  youth  .  .  .  their  appreciation  of  knowl- 
edge, their  enlightenment,  their  perception, 
their  vision  .  .  .  and  even  their  wonfJer. 

No  where  in  all  the  projections,  outlooks, 
statistics,  patterns  and  educational  trends, 
is  there  any  indication  of  the  kind  of 
individual  .  .  .  the  sort  of  person  ...  we 
want  to  make  up  this  highly  educated, 
future  technological  society. 

What  will  t)e  his  sense  of  values  .  .  .  hl5 
sense  of  responsibility  ...  his  ethics  suid 
morals  ...  his  attitudes  and  sentiments  .  .  . 
and  what  wil  t>e  his  character? 

Somehow  it  disturlw  me  to  t:.ink  that 
techn'jlogical  and  economic  threats  from 
abroad  are  the  only  alarms  which  will 
arouse  us  as  a  nation  to  overhaul  our  system 
of  education,  as  well  as  our  attitudes  about 
education. 

CerUinly  In  this  highly  technological  age, 
we  should  be  disturbed  or  alarmed  if  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  not  training 
graduates  capable  of  coping,  much  less  man 
aging  or  governing  in  our  complex  society. 

But  the  problems  that  confront  us  ...  as 
enormous  as  they  are  .  .  .  should  not  ob- 
scure those  deeper  problems  which  plague 
our  society  and  our  world 

In  our  zeal  to  create  the  better  mathema- 
tician, better  scientist,  l>etter  technician, 
better  student  ...  we  must  not  ignore  the 
better  person. 

Preparing  a  student,  to  my  mind,  is  no 
more  important  than  preparing  a 
person  ...  a  person  whose  influence  for 
good  in  our  society  is  not  based  on  his  schol- 
arship alone,  but  on  his  relationship  with 
his  fellow  human  beings. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  not  just  insti- 
tutions to  educate  a  quantity  known  as  the 
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student  body.  They  are  places  of  learning 
for  each,  single,  separate,  individual, 
person  .  .  .  with  his  or  her  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  promise.  Places  of  discov- 
ery—not just  of  knowledge— but  of  one's  self 
as  a  human  being. 

There  is  still  considerable  power  to  the 
idea  that  a  student  should  be  primarily  edu- 
cated not  to  hold  a  job,  or  to  memorize  liter- 
ary monuments,  or  even  to  think  like 
Aristotle  .  .  .  but  simply  to  develop  the  po- 
tentialities of  her  or  his  own  self. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  debate  the  age-old 
question  of  the  humanities  versus  the 
sciences  .  .  .  but  I'm  certainly  qualified 
enough  to  wonder  why  it  has  to  be  one  or 
the  other. 

Therefore,  I  suppose  my  concern  is  two- 
fold. 

Who  win  develop  our  sciences  .  .  .  manage 
our  technology  .  .  .  maintain  our  economic 
strength? 

And  who  will  Inspire  us  to  eliminate 
malice  .  .  .  encourage  us  to  battle  intoler- 
ance .  .  .  who  will  set  standards  for  an  en- 
lightened new  society  .  .  who  will  articu- 
late fundamental  human  needs? 

If,  as  some  will  suggest,  teaching  morals 
and  values  Is  not  the  responsibility  of  a 
school,  then  let  it  be  a  gift  from  the  school. 
A  course  without  a  classroom. 

Certainly  the  responsibility  for  learning  a 
sense  of  values  belongs  in  the  home— but 
just  as  surely  it  belongs  in  this  place— a 
home  away  from  home  where  a  good  part  of 
a  young  person's  waking  hours  are  spent, 
sharing  the  company— and  the  ideas— of  his 
or  her  peers,  and  those  who  instruct  or 
coach  them.  ■ 

Those  who  leave  here  will  have  battled  ad- 
versity-and  In  their  new  found  self-respect, 
self-reliance,  self-determination  they  will 
have  learned  something  of  human  values. 

Like  each  student  who  attends  here,  this 
place  has  an  identity.  If  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  paraphrasing  something  from 
Thornton  Wilder's  "Our  Town"  which  you 
may  remember: 

"This  Is  Landmark  College  ...  on  River 
Road  .  .  .  the  town  of  Putney  .  .  .  State  of 
Vermont  .  .  The  United  Slates  of  America 
.  .  .  Continent  of  North  America  .  .  .  West- 
em  Hemisphere  .  .  .  The  Earth  .  .  .  The 
Solar  System  .  .  .  The  Universe  .  .  .  The 
.  Mind  of  God.' 

You  have  a  very  specific  place  In  our 
world  and  a  very  specific  purpose.  Henry 
Luce"s  father,  himself  an  educator  and  mis- 
sionary, always  said  that  the  purpose  of 
education  is  to  make  a  person  feel  at  home 
in  the  universe. 

That  is  not  too  far  from  the  noble  aim  of 
this  institution.  And  on  this  occasion  of  Its 
dedication,  we  citizens  and   parents  could 
dedicate  ourselves  to  aiding  that  purpose. 
All  It  fo.kes  Is  caring  .  . .  and  courage. 
Thank  you. 

Keith  Promisel  Speech— Landmark 
College  Convocation 

The  mirror  Is  an  amazing  object.  It  pro- 
vides us  a  means  of  seeing  ourselves.  Society 
is  a  kind  of  mirror  in  this  regard,  for  we  see 
ourself  through  Its  perceptions  and  values. 
I.  like  most,  have  been  looking  Into  mirrors 
for  the  better  part  of  my  life,  and  for  most 
of  that  time  I  never  doubted  I  was  seeing  a 
true  image.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  es- 
pecially when  you  are  young,  that  the  dis- 
tortion or  deficiency  you  see  In  yourself 
may  be  partly  a  distortion  In  the  mirror. 

During  each  of  my  earlier  school  years  I 
would  start  out  all  "gung  ho.""  Excited  at 
the  possibility  of  success,  I  would  put  all  my 
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effort  into  studying  and  paying  attention  in 
class.  However,  the  work  soon  became  In- 
creasingly difficult.  By  progress  report  time. 
I  would  be  failing  at  least  fifty  percent  of 
my  classes.  I  remember  rifling  through  the 
mail  to  intercept  this  news  of  failure.  The 
image  I  felt  projected  on  to  me  was  of  a  lazy 
troublemaker.  Perhaps  I  partly  believed  It. 
Frustrated  and  a  bit  angry,  I  would  say  to 
myself.  "Hey.  I  could  acquire  this  lal>el  with 
hardly  any  effort."  And  minimal  effort  is 
what  I  ended  up  producing. 

While  in  high  school,  I  was  as  unsuccess- 
ful. My  sophomore  GPA  was  well  below  a 
passing  mark.  You  can't  Imagine  the  pain 
and  frustration  I  felt  when  I  finally  realized 
that  I  had  been  passed  from  one  grade  to 
the  next,  pushed  from  one  place  to  another, 
just  because  an  educational  system,  which 
did  not  understand  my  problems  or  poten- 
tial, also  did  not  want  to  deal  with  me.  I  also 
realized  that  at  the  rate  I  was  then  going.  I 
would  probably  fall  out  of  college  within  six 
months.  It  was  at  this  juncture  of  my  life 
that  I  anxiously  looked  into  the  mirror  of 
society's  values  and  perception  to  see  if  I 
wasn't  missing  something.  Was  I  really  In- 
sufficiently dedicated  to  my  studies?  Was  it 
that  simple?  Was  I  really  a  loser  compared 
to  my  sister  Julie,  who  always  did  every- 
thing well?  After  twelve  years  of  schooling, 
my  parents  had  me  tested  to  see  if  I  had  a 
learning  disability,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  I  in  fact  did  have  a  form  of  dyslexia, 
specifically  a  visual /perceptional  problem 

During  a  period  of  about  a  year.  I  had  to 
reorganize  my  thoughts  at>out  myself.  I  felt 
relieved  to  know  there  was  an  explanation 
for  my  difficulties,  but  I  also  felt  bitter  at 
the  system  through  whose  cracks  I  had 
fallen.  And  I  felt  scared  about  the  prospect 
of  coping  with  this  disability.  I  also  began  to 
reach  out  for  help.  Despite  my  high  school 
GPA  of  1.85,  I  attended  a  local  Junior  col- 
lege for  a  semester  in  a  special  education 
program.  They  used  what  Is  knowTi  as  the 
""by-pass"  method.  If  I  couldn"t  read,  I 
would  listen  to  a  tape  and  all  my  tests  were 
taken  untlmed.  After  a  semester,  I  received 
a  3.0  GPA.  but  what  good  Is  a  '  B"  average  If 
you  can't  read? 

It  was  through  my  little  sister,  who  was 
attending  Landmark  School  West  In  Los  An- 
geles, that  1  discovered  The  Landmark  Col- 
lege Preparatory  Program  and  heard  of  the 
new  Landmark  College.  It  was  at  the  Land- 
mark School  this  summer  that  I  found  a 
new  mirror,  a  new  way  of  seeing  both  the 
weaknesses  and  the  strengths  I  was  not  sure 
I  had.  In  the  perceptions  of  this  educational 
community,  I  finally  managed  to  see  reflect- 
eci  the  possibility  of  success.  The  gains  I 
made  helped  me  feel  as  If  I  could  really  ac- 
quire those  skills  I  had  earlier  simple  by- 
passed. Even  the  ability  to  pick  out  the 
main  idea  from  a  cluster  of  details  in  a  para- 
graph made  me  realize  the  progress  I  made 
over  the  summer.  It  Is  this  progress  that 
makes  me  feel  good  to  be  here  at  Landmark 
now. 

But  how  did  others  come  to  be  here?  Well. 
I  know  of  one  student  In  this  audience  who 
graduated  from  high  school  without  the 
ability  to  read.  With  apparently  no  other 
option,  he  worked  for  five  years  in  a  plastic 
tubing  company.  However,  his  presence  here 
now  represents  a  stubborn  refusal  to  accept 
the  verdict  that  a  slower  or  different  learn- 
ing style  means  his  potential  contribution  to 
society  Is  severely  limited. 

I  could  go  on  providing  examples.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  all  of  us.  although  our  stories 
may  differ,  probably  find  comfort  and  confi- 
dence In  the  mirror  presented  here  at  Land- 
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mark  College.  This  mirror  does  not  reveal  a 
self  that  may  avoid  hard  work:  It  does  reveal 
selves  capable  of  accomplishment.  !•  Is  as 
liberating  to  experience  a  truer  reflection  of 
what  we  always  know  about  ourselves,  and 
what  we  knew  we  could  accomplish  through 
hard  work,  as  it  feels  good  to  escape  from 
the  distortions  of  a  carnival  house  of  mir- 
rors. 

All  the  students  you  see  here  today  know 
that  Landmark  College  doesn't  have  the 
number  one  football  team  in  the  nation.  We 
did  not  come  here  to  participate  in  certain 
measures  of  prestige.  Even  our  population  is 
small— especially  in  the  female  sector.  But 
we  do  know  that  we  are  a  leader  In  a  way 
Other  universities  and  colleges  aren't.  FYom 
President  James  Olivier  to  all  the  faculty 
and  students,  we  lead  the  way  into  the 
future  for  other  students  with  the  same  af- 
fliction. And  hopefully,  learning  day-by-day 
to  surmount  our  obvious  difficulties,  we 
may  help  to  provide  a  mirror  in  which  we 
may  see  not  only  our  disabilities,  but  our 
immense  potential  as  well. 

Thank  you.* 


BIZARRE  HANDLING  OF  MEDVID 
CASE  A  BLOT  ON  AMERICAN 
HONOR 


HON   FRED  J.  ECKERT 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 
Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  u.s  in  the  ConKress  are  today  dis- 
mayed and  distressed  about  the  tragic  case 
of  Mirodlav  Medvid,  the  I'krainian  seaman 
who  attempted  to  defect  to  the  I'nited 
States  by  jumping  off  a  Soviet  ship  an- 
chored near  New  Orleans  last  week.  Some 
of  us  are  demanding  that  (he  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  conduct  a  full  investi- 
gation into  the  bizarre  handling  of  this 
case  and  that,  pending  the  outcome  of  this 
investigation,  we  detain  that  Soviet  ship 
holding  Seaman  Medvid.  Because  of  the 
disgusting  inept  performance  of  some  U.S. 
Government  authorities,  Seaman  .Medvid 
was  forcibly  returned  to  the  ship  after 
twice  jumping  into  a  river  to  try  to  escape 
from  that  ship,  and  before  ever  being  pro- 
vided an  interpreter  so  that  he  could  under- 
stand his  rights,  and,  thus.  Soviet  KGB 
agents  were  given  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
rogate and  intimidate  him  with  threats 
against  family  and  friends  back  in  I'kraine, 
leading  him  to  state — with  Soviet  ofTicials 
glaring  at  him — that  he  really  did  not  wish 
to  defect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  I'.S.  blundering 
of  a  Soviet  blor  defection  is,  like  the  case 
of  Lithuanian  Seaman  Simas  Kudirka  and 
Soviet  Ballerina  Ludmllla  Vlasova,  a  blot 
on  American  honor. 

As  we  ponder  the  seriousness  of  this 
latest  tragic  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  help 
all  of  us  to  have  a  greater  appreciation  for 
the  fundamental  issue  of  individual  free- 
dom at  stake  here  if  we  read  the  very 
moving  story  about  the  case  of  Simas  Ku- 
dirka which  was  written  by  Kenneth  ^. 
Tomlinson  for  the  August  1975  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest: 
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A  Man  Caixed  Simas 
(By  Kenneth  Y  Tomlinson) 

In  the  gray  waters  off  Martha's  Vineyard, 
on  the  morning  of  November  23.  1970,  a 
Soviet  fishing  ship  lay  moored  alongside  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vtgilant  Inside  the 
Soviet  vessel.  American  and  Russian  repre- 
sentatives would  soon  be  holding  talks  on 
the  longstanding  dispute  over  Soviet  fishing 
practices  in  the  North  Atlantic.  On  the 
decks  of  the  two  ships,  the  atmosphere  was 
lighthearted.  Laughing,  gesturing  seamen 
threw  souvenirs  back  and  forth,  seemingly 
oblivious  to  the  political  differences  which 
divide  their  nations.  Except  for  one:  Simas 
Kudirka.  a  40-year-old  radioman  on  the 
Soviet  ship,  stood  back,  watching  the  ex- 
change without  emotion. 

Kudirka's  mind  snapped  to  attention 
when  a  Coast  Guard  sailor  t>egan  heaving 
American  magazines  to  the  Soviet  deck. 
Two  young  seamen  picked  up  these  precious 
souvenirs  and  walked  away  And  then  some- 
thing happened  which  would  ch-jige  Kidir- 
ka's  life.  His  ship's  political  commissar— ac- 
tually a  KGB  agent— watched  as  the 
seamen  took  the  magazines  below.  Then 
Simas  heard  him  say.  "Those  two  will  never 
go  to  sea  again." 

Kudirka  was  consumed  with  bitterness. 
One  tiny  misstep,  and  the  lives  of  two  young 
people  were  ruined.  How  long  would  it  be 
before  his  own  two  children  faced  a  similar 
fate?  And  how  could  he  help  them  as  long 
as  he  remained  t>ound  by  the  chains  of 
Soviet  oppression?  Suddenly,  all  his  years  of 
rage  against  Soviet  tyranny  exploded  in  a 
new  resolve.  He  would  reach  freedom— and 
then  somehow  provide  a  means  of  escape 
for  his  family.  And  the  time  to  act  was  now. 

In  the  twilight  of  early  evening,  the  deck 
of  the  Soviet  ship  seemed  clear.  Kudirka 
cllmt)ed  over  the  railing  and  hurled  himself 
across  nearly  ten  feet  of  water  to  the  Vtjn- 
lanL  His  hands  gTabt>ed  the  railing,  his  feet 
thumped  against  the  ship's  side.  With  a 
thrust  of  his  strong  legs,  he  propelled  him- 
self up  to  the  deck.  Seconds  later,  he  burst 
onto  the  bridge  of  the  ViffilanL  "Good 
evening,"  he  said  to  Coast  Guard  officers. 
After  a  moment  of  stunned  silence,  they 
greeted  him  warmly. 

In  the  hours  that  followed,  Simas  told  the 
Americans  of  the  miseries  of  life  under  the 
Soviets  and  tried  to  explain  In  his  limited 
English  how  the  Russians  had  enslaved  his 
native  Lithuania  after  World  War  II.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  political  asylum 
would  be  refused.  But  then  the  American 
ship's  captain,  his  face  filled  with  anguish, 
stood  before  him.  He  said  he  had  orders 
from  his  superiors.  Simas  was  to  tie  returned 
to  the  Soviets. 

Kudirka  tried  to  explain  what  would 
happen  to  him.  He  begged,  he  pleaded,  but 
his  words  could  not  change  the  captain's 
orders.  Later  that  night,  six  Soviets  sur- 
rounded him  on  the  deck  of  the  American 
ship  and  began  pounding  him  with  their 
fists.  Oh.  God.  help  me,  Kudirka  cried, 
but  no  one  did.  The  savage  beating  contin- 
ued until  he  was  subdued  and  bound.  His 
flight  to  freedom  was  over 

A  special  Coast  Guard  inquiry  later  Identi- 
fied the  man  responsible  for  Kudirka's 
return:  Rear  Adinlral  William  B.  Ellis,  com- 
mander of  the  First  Coast  Guard  District  in 
Boston.  Anxious  not  to  offend  the  Soviets 
and  thereby  disrupt  the  fishing  negotia- 
tions. Admiral  Ellis  had  rejected  Kudirka's 
plea  for  asylum.  "They  are  not  barbarians 
Get  the  guy  back  aboard."  the  admiral  or- 
dered. Officers  on  the  Vigilant  rationalized 
that  the  decision  was  based  on  high-level 
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considerations  of  detente.  In  fact.  It  flouted 
every  American  principle  and  law  regarding 
political  asylum.  To  avoid  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings over  their  role  in  the  Kudirka 
affair.  Admiral  Ellis  and  his  chief  of  staff 
were  allowed  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  retire. 

A  CHANCE  TO  SPEAK 

Simas  Kudirka  was  charged  with  treason 
and  jailed  In  Vilnius,  the  capital  of  Lithua- 
nia. Prom  his  cell  window  he  looked  out  on 
the  street  where,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  tens  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
had  been  marched  on  their  way  to  Soviet 
prisons  In  Siberia.  For  25  years  he  had  lived 
with  memories  of  friends  slaughtered  be- 
cause they  resisted  the  Red  army,  of  teach- 
ers who  had  disappeared  In  the  night.  All 
that  time,  deep  inside,  he  had  yearned  to 
defy  the  communists.  As  his  trial  ap- 
proached, he  determined  to  speak  out  at 
last. 

Kudirka  hid  his  intention  well,  holding 
his  temper  through  endless  Interrogations 
by  KGB  agents.  He  was  but  a  simple  man. 
he  insisted,  curious  to  see  the  United  States, 
where  his  grandfather  once  lived.  But  at  his 
trial.  In  a  speech  which  lasted  for  hours,  he 
condemned  the  tyranny  of  Soviet  rule:  "I 
thought  at  sea  I  would  forget  the  tragedy  of 
my  people.  But  even  In  the  fleet.  I  found  In 
justice,  and  In  the  end  I  discovered  I  could 
no  longer  live  without  freedom.  " 

Kudirka  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  at 
hard  latK)r  and  sent  to  the  Potma  prison 
complex  in  Mordovia.  300  miles  southeast  of 
Moscow. 

Word  of  Kudirka's  trial  had  reached  even 
this  remote  camp  and.  when  he  arrived, 
some  40  men  who  still  dared  to  resist  gath- 
ered to  greet  him.  Kudirka  had  seen  depri- 
vation In  his  life,  but  nothing  to  compare 
with  this  sight.  Mecys  Kybartas,  46.  a  victim 
of  the  communist  conquest  of  Lithuania, 
who  had  been  In  Soviet  prisons  for  23  years, 
led  the  group.  His  hollow  face  was  deeply 
lined;  his  arms  no  thicker  than  twigs.  "The 
food  here  would  not  be  eaten  by  animals," 
Kudirka  was  told,  and  he  soon  realized  how 
true  that  was.  The  potatoes  and  cabbage 
leaves  had  long  ago  spoiled;  the  meat,  when 
meat  was  served,  was  but  pieces  of  lungs  and 
sex  organs. 

Kudirka  was  assigned  to  the  prison's 
cement  works.  The  work  was  long  and  hard. 
But  It  was  not  the  labor  which  bothered 
Simas  In  these  early  months.  Signs  of  count- 
less deaths  from  years  gone  by  were  every- 
where. When  prisoners  dug  trenches  In  the 
camp,  they  frequently  struck  human  bones. 

HOLD  on! 

In  October  1971.  Kudirka  s  wife.  Gene, 
was  permitted  to  visit  him.  Kudirka  told  her 
of  a  resolve  that  had  l)een  growing  within 
him.  While  he  still  had  the  strength,  he 
must  do  something  to  protest  Soviet  tyran- 
ny, must  glvi-  up  thoughts  of  release  and 
Join  the  resistance  within  the  prison. 
"Please.  Simas.  no."  she  begged.  "You  alone 
cannot  redeem  the  world.  I  need  you.  Your 
family  needs  youl"  He  led  her  to  a  window 
overlooking  the  series  of  fences  enclosing 
the  concentration  camp.  "Is  this  to  he  the 
future  of  the  next  generation  and  the 
next?"  he  asked.  "No,  my  dear  wife.  I  have 
seen  to  much." 

In  deepest  secrecy,  the  prison  reslsters 
formulated  an  appeal  to  the  International 
Red  Cross.  It  spelled  out  the  inhuman  con- 
ditions under  which  they  lived,  and  charged 
that  the  Potma  prison  was  designed  to 
"transform  human  t>elngs  Into  animals." 
Kudirka   and   eight   others   signed    it.    and 
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then  the  appeal  was  smuggled  out  of  the 
camp. 

(Early  the  following  spring.  In  a  letter 
from  his  wife,  Kudirka  would  learn  that 
their  smuggled  words  had  Indeed  reached 
the  West.) 

Despite  incredible  hardships,  these  were 
exhilarating  days  for  Simas  Kudirka.  Dissi- 
dents in  the  camp— the  Jews,  the  Baptists, 
the  Ukrainian  or  Baltic  nationalists— were 
all  united  in  the  spirit  of  protest.  Kudirka 
found  a  special  friend  in  Nikolai  Budulak- 
Sharigin.  a  Ukrainian  falsely  arrested  on 
spy  charges  In  1969.  Budulak  had  lived  In 
London  for  many  years  and,  even  in  baggy 
prison  garb,  he  carried  himself  in  straight- 
backed  British  style.  He  addressed  prison 
authorities  as  "my  dear  fellows"  and  always 
somehow,  managed  to  have  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief In  his  pocket.  Budulak  taught  Ku- 
dirka the  words  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  poem 
"If"— words  which  were  to  sustain  him  often 
In  the  months  ahead.  .  .  . 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and 
sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are 
gone. 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  Is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them:  'Hold 
on!  '  .      . 

Well  aware  that  the  United  Nations  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  signed 
by  the  Soviets,  prohibited  every  condition 
under  which  they  were  imprisoned.  Budulak 
and  Kudirka  mapped  plans  to  commemorate 
Human  Rights  Day.  siecretly.  Budulak  made 
a  blue  flag  from  a  piece  of  underwear,  paint- 
ed on  It  the  white  U.N.  seal  and  draped  it 
with  black  cloth.  In  the  pre-dawn  hours  of 
Deceml>er  10.  1971.  Kudirka  hung  the  flag 
atop  a  telegraph  pole. 

Other  protests  followed.  Then,  one  day  in 
July,  a  Soviet  army  lieutenant  colonel  ar- 
rived in  the  camp.  Shortly  thereafter.  250 
prisoners- including  Kudirka  and  Kybartas. 
but  not  Budulak— were  marked  for  transfer. 
"Remember.  Simas,"  Budulak  said,  as  they 
shook  hands  for  the  last  time,  "even  if  you 
have  to  walk  alone,  make  sure  you  walk." 

rHOST  ON  "THE  WALLS 

At  2  p.m..  under  a  hot  summer's  sun, 
guards  led  Kudirka  to  the  waiting  train  and 
Jammed  him  Into  a  car  with  a  hundred 
others.  The  car  was  like  a  sealed  oven;  soon 
they  all  were  gasping  for  air.  For  three  hor- 
rible days  and  nights — during  which  one 
man  died— the  train  barreled  eastward  to  a 
prison  In  the  Urals.  "You  had  it  good  In 
Mordovia.""  they  were  told  on  arrival.  "They 
put  up  with  your  silly  protests.  But  the 
thaw  with  the  West  will  not  help  you  here." 

Indeed,  it  did  not.  Medical  care  rarely  was 
offered  even  to  the  sickest  of  prisoners. 
When  winter  sent  temperatures  plummeting 
below  zero,  prisoners  shivering  In  cotton 
coats  watched  frozen  sparrows  drop  from 
the  sky.  KGB  agents  constantly  harassed 
Kudirka,  confiscating  copies  of  his  writings. 
poems  and  protests.  He  spent  a  total  of  70 
days  in  solitary  confinement  In  a  small  isola- 
tion cell  often  so  cold  that  frost  covered  the 
walls.  And  his  once  strong  body  wasted  to 
little  more  than  120  pounds. 

But  at  least  he  was  alive.  Others  were  not 
so  fortunate.  In  the  spring  of  1973,  Mecys 
Kybartas  was  taken  to  the  prison  hospital. 
Although  he  was  dying  of  lung  cancer,  doc- 
tors would  give  him  nc  medication  for  the 
pain.  Nor  could  the  KGB  resist  one  last 
chance  to  torment  him.  If  he  would  re- 
nounce his  role  as  a  partisan  25  years 
before,  they  promised  him  freedom  to 
return  home.  His  reply  was  a  whisper:  "Get 
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out  of  my  sight,  you  pitiful  plague  of  hu- 
manity." A  few  days  later  he  was  dead. 

Only  occasional  letters  from  home  gave 
Simas  comfort  in  these  days.  There  was  one 
from  his  mother  which  touched  him  most  of 
all.  She  wrote  that  late  one  night  a  strang- 
er—a young  Lithuanian  student— appeared 
at  the  door  of  her  house.  "We  are  Simas' 
friends."  he  said.  And  he  pressed  100  rubles 
into  her  hand. 

SITDOWN  S"rRIKE 

Sarunas  Zukauskas.  a  Lithuanian  medical 
graduate,  arrived  at  the  camp  in  the  spring 
of  1974.  "I  know  a  lot  atwut  you."  he  said  to 
Kudirka.  Zukauskas  was  the  youth  who  had 
raised  the  money  for  his  mother.  He  had 
now  been  sentenced  to  six  years  for.  among 
other  things,  "aiding  the  family  of  a  danger- 
ous offender." 

Dr.  Zukauskas'  fervent  spirit  revitalized 
resistance.  On  June  20.  1974.  a  19-year-old 
prisoner  was  beaten  by  a  Soviet  officer.  The 
prison  doctor  examined  the  youth  and  de- 
clared that  the  physical  signs  of  the  beating 
were  birthmarks.  When  Zukauskas  hea^ 
the  story,  he  stormed  to  the  prison  head- 
quarters demanding  treatment  for  the  pris- 
oner and  punishment  for  the  officer.  The 
Soviets  reacted  by  placing  the  prisoner  in 
solitary  confinement.  The  following  morn- 
ing, in  protest,  nearly  50  prisoners  refused 
^o  go  to  work.      • 

Within  days,  however,  a  swarm  of  Soviet 
authorities  descended  on  the  prison.  Ring- 
leaders of  the  resistance— including  Kudirka 
and  Zukauskas— were  thrown  into  the 
prison  stockade.  Kudirka's  trial,  held  in  a 
horse  bam.  lasted  15  minutes.  The  prison 
court  ruled  that  "humane  rehabilitation" 
had  failed  with  Simas  Kudirka.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  in  "Vladimir,  a  prison 
for  incorrlgibles. 

All  this  while.  Simas  Kudirka  had  not 
been  forgotten  in  America.  Long  after  the 
national  furor  over  the  Vigilant  Incident 
had  died,  two  Lithuanian-bom  housewives— 
Grazlna  Paegle  of  Locust.  N.J..  and  Daiva 
Kezys  of  New  York  City- led  a  campaign  to 
pressure  Congressmen  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  to  Intervene  in  the  Kudirka 
case.  Time  and  again  they  were  turned 
away.  Only  a  miracle  could  produce  Kudir- 
ka's release,  they  were  told. 

On  July  23,  1983,  such  a  miracle  occurred. 
An  elderly  woman  In  Lithuania  wrote  her 
sister  in  Connecticut  of  meeting  Simas' 
mother  at  a  marketplace  in  Bliovlsklus.  The 
letter  went  on  to  say  what  no  one  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  had  known  — that  Kudir- 
ka's mother  had  been  born  in  Brooklyn  and 
gone  to  Lithuania  at  a  lender  age  If  true, 
this  meant  she  was  an  American  citizen.  But 
Mrs.  Paegle  and  Mrs.  Kezys  needed  proof. 
Finally,  a  priest  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels 
church  In  Brooklyn  found  the  faded  baptis- 
mal certificate  dated  Sepierr.ber  26  1906. 
Not  until  three  months  later,  after  govern- 
ment agents  had  authenticated  the  docu- 
ment, was  Kudirka's  mother  recognized  &s  a 
U.S.  citizen. 

But  what  of  Simas?  For  month."-  the 
women  haggled  with  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington over  their  claim  that  Simas,  too,  was 
a  U.S.  citizen  because  of  his  birth  to  single 
American  parentage  Then,  on  July  17.  1974, 
Kudirka's  citizenship  was  officially  declared 
In  Washington.  Suddenly,  powerful  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
began  appealing  to  the  Soviets  for  Kudir- 
ka's release.  And  now  the  housewives  and 
diplomats  had  a  new  element  on  their  side. 
The  Kremlin  was  trying  to  conciliate  Con- 
gress to  gain  approval  of  trade  concessions. 
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But  when  news  reached  the  United  States 
that  Simas  had  been  transferred  to  "Vladi- 
mir, the  Joy  felt  by  Mrs.  Paegle  and  Mrs 
Kezys  turned  to  apprehension.  They  knew 
well  the  reputation  of  this  prison. 

FINAL  TORMENT 

Kudirka  was  thrown  into  a  cell  with  five 
other  newly  arrived  dissidents.  After  three 
weeks,  the  youngest  of  the  five.  Mikhail  Ja- 
cysln.  a  24-year-old  Ukrainian  nationalist 
was  called  out  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
physical  examination.  "When  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  cell,  he  stood  motionless  and 
glassy-eyed  for  several  moments.  Then  he 
broke  Into  uncontrollable  sobs  and  began 
pounding  on  the  door,  screaming  over  and 
over.  "They  wrill  not  make  me  into  a  swine!" 

As  the  days  passed,  Jacysln's  condition 
worsened.  He  began  hiding  under  the  cell's 
table  and  refusing  his  food.  One  prisoner,  a 
veteran  of  Vladimir,  believed  prison  authori- 
ties had  given  Jacysin  drugs  to  induce  insan- 
ity and  show  the  others  what  could  be  done 
to  them. 

Just  before  daybreak  one  morning.  Ku- 
dirka was  awakened  by  a  loud  thump.  He 
opened  his  bleary  eyes  to  see  Jacysin  lying 
motionless  on  the  floor.  "Oh,  my  God,"  Ku- 
dirka said.  ""I  think  he's  dead." 

The  five  massaged  Jacysin,  and  slowly 
warmth  began  returning  to  his  body.  They 
got  him  to  his  bed,  but  his  body  began  con- 
torting in  spasms.  They  screamed  for  the 
guards,  but  no  one  came. 

When  the  spasms  ended.  Jacysin  walked 
to  the  latrine  and  sat.  Suddenly  he  whirled 
around,  reached  Into  the  toilet  with  his 
hands  and  began  smearing  excrement  over 
his  face.  The  other  prisoners  grabbed  him 
and  washed  him  off. 

Around  9:30  a.m..  the  door  swung  open 
and  seven  officials.  Including  the  prison's 
psychiatrist,  stood  before  them.  "Now  we 
are  ready  to  go.  aren't  we?"  the  psychiatrist 
said  softly  to  Jacysin.  Like  an  obedient 
animal,  the  young  Ukrainian  rose  quickly 
and  walked  from  the  cell. 

Vladimir  was  to  bring  more  deep  sorrow  to 
Simas.  He  was  standing  at  his  cell  window 
when,  for  the  first  time  In  two  years,  he  saw 
his  friend.  Budulak.  His  skin  was  as  gray  as 
the  faded  uniform  he  wore,  and  his  posture 
was  no  longer  erect.  ""Oh,  God,"  Simas 
thought.  "What  have  they  done  to  him?" 

For  Kudirka,  it  all  ended  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  begun  on  the  Soviet  ship 
four  years  before.  On  August  23,  1974,  he 
was  summoned  to  the  warden's  office  and 
told  he  was  to  be  released.  Six  hours  later 
he  was  on  a  train  to  Moscow,  and  in  a  few- 
days  he  was  back  in  Lithuania,  where  he 
leamed  of  the  Incredible  events  which  hstd 
led  to  his  release 

On  Novemt)er  5,  1974.  Kudirka  and  his 
family  were  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  not  until  he  saw  the  towers  of 
New  York  City  as  his  plane  made  Its  descent 
into  Kennedy  Airport  did  he  truly  sense 
that  he  had  reached  freedom. 

Simas  Kudirka  Is  currently  writing  a  book 
about  his  experiences  to  warn  the  West 
that,  despite  detente,  the  Soviets  continue 
to  engage  In  the  massive  betrayal  of  human 
rights.  A  truly  modest  man.  Kudirka  is  un- 
comfortable when  speaking  about  himself. 
"I  have  lived  among  giants."  he  says.  "It  is 
at>out  those  people,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live,  that  I  must  speak.  " 

One  of  those  giants  was  Nikolai  Budulak- 
Sharlgln.  whose  strong  voice,  quoting  Kip- 
ling, will  echo  forever  In  Simas  Kudirka's 
heart: 
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If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've 

spoken. 
Twisted  by  Icnaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools. 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to. 

broken. 
And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out 

tools  .  .  . 
Vouft  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that  s  In 

It. 
And— which  is  more— you'll  be  a  Man.  my 

son! 


EMPLOYER        SANCTIONS        AND 
*  THE  PUERTO  RICAN  COMMUNI- 
TY 

HON.  KUBEKT  GARCIA 

OF  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 
,Mr.  GARCIA.  .Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  I'hilip 
Boneta.  of  the  Puerto  Rican  l.e^al  Hefense 
and  Education  Fund,  haji  done  an  out- 
standinK  analysi!)  of  the  diitcriminatory 
effect  that  employer  .lanciions— part  «f  im- 
miirration  legislation  pending  in  Con- 
(jress — would  have  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
community. 

In  hi*  analysis,  Mr.  Boneta  has  rightly 
pointed  out  that  employer  sanctions  would 
not  be  simply  a  problem  for  Mexican- 
Americans  but  for  all  persons  who  are  sus- 
pected of  being  'foreign  "  because  of  their 
accent  or  appearance.  I  commend  Mr.  Bo- 
neta's  paper  to  my  colleagues  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  take  time  to  examine  his 
Hndings. 

Employed  Sanctions-The  Discrimination 

Risk  on  the  Puerto  Rican  Community 

(By  Philip  L.  Boneta.  Esq  Puerto  Rican 

Legal  Defense  iS:  Education  Fund.  Inc.) 

The    Puerto    Rican    population    In    the 

United  States  is  unique  to  the  Hispanic  pop 

uiatlon  in  general.  While  some  Hispanics  In 

the  United  States  may  be  native-born  cltl 

zens.  It  Is  always  a  fact  that  Puerto  RIcans. 

no  matter  where  they  are  located  (abroad. 

on   the   mainland   or   In   Puerto   Rico)   are 

native-born  United  States  citizens.  Yet.  they 

share  the  same  culture,  customs,  habits  and 

language  as  all  Hispanics  In  America. 

Because  of  this  common  similarity,  the 
Puerto  Rican  may  appear  foreign  bom  " 
and  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  other 
Hispanics  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund.  Inc..  the  Conunon 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Puerto  Rican 
Bar  Association  that  the  proposed  employer 
sanctions  provision  in  H.R.  3080  would 
greatly  Increase  the  Incidence  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  affecting  Puerto  Rican 
community  as  a  whole.'  The  high  rtek  of 
such  discrimination  is  not  acceptable  to  this 
citizen  community.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
posed procedure  for  remedying  such  dis- 
crimination is  also  not  acceptable. 

It  seems  quite  backwards,  that  the  His- 
panics should  continue  to  suffer  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  and  yet  Congress  Is  de- 
vising another  bill  (employer  sanctions) 
that  in  our  opinion  is.  per  se,  a  discrimina- 
tion statute. 


'  E^^eclally  In  light  of  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  In  INS  v.  Delgado,  —  US.  — .  80 

L-Ed.  2d  247  104  S.  Ct. (1984)  under  which  an 

entire  work  force  may  be  questioned  without  regard 
for  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes. 
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Clearly,  employer  sanctions  is  not  an  anti- 
discrimination sUtule  like  that  of  other 
statutes  (I.e..  Title  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act) 
which  prohibits  discrimination  In  some 
fashion.  Even  If  you  add  provisions  dealing 
with  the  prohibition  of  discrimination  to 
employer  sanctions,  it  still  is  per  se  a  dis- 
crimination statute. 

A  review  of  the  proposed  statute  (H.R 
3080)  reveals  that  It  creates  a  means  for  an 
employer  to  discriminate  against  foreign 
looking  employees:  even  Puerto  RIcans  can 
look  foreign.  H.R.  3038  creates  a  binding  ob- 
ligation on  the  employer  to  scrutinize  Job 
applicants  and  encourages  discrimination  at 
will. 

Congress'  approach  to  immigration  reform 
reverses  20  years  of  efforts  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination on  factors  other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual's quallficatlor\s  to  do  the  Job.  It  re- 
quires an  employer  to  look  at  factors  that 
today  are  not  legally  Impermissible.  The 
risks  which  will  be  created  for  the  Puerto 
Rlcan/Hispanlc  community  will  result  In 
subjective  and  unconlrulied  discretion  In 
hiring  to  the  detriment  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
and/or  other  Hispanic  cltlzet«. 

Moreover,  the  creation  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel  In  the  Justice  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  and  pros- 
ecuting any  charges  of  discrimination  due  to 
an  unlawful  immigration-related  employ 
ment  practice  will  not  cure  the  evil  that  the 
employer  sanctions  provision  will  perpetrate 
on  our  Puerto^  Ric«n  community  This 
remedy  does  not*  cure  the  Injury,  but  In  fact 
encourages  an  employer  to  discriminate. 

The  proposed  after-the-fact  protectlonal 
system  Is  an  Ineffective  method  for  han- 
dling cnses  dealing  with  employment  dis- 
crimination, even  If  at  a  later  time  the  Indi- 
vidual discriminated  against  receives  back- 
pay, retroactive  seniority  and  the  position. 
The  process  for  obtaining  relief,  if  at  all.  Is 
subject  to  lengthy  investigations,  public 
hearings  and  appeals  before  one's  rights  are 
ultimately  vindicated. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  many 
Puerto  RIcans  Just  do  not  file  complaints 
about  discrimination  In  employment  even 
though  they  are  discriminated  against.  It 
seems  that  there  are  not  enough  adv<x;ates 
to  represent  them  or  that  they  simply  do 
not  Itnow  or  understand  what  to  do  In  these 
situations.  Also.  It  has  become  very  expen 
slve  and  difficult  to  prove  a  civil  rights  vio- 
lation. In  fact,  the  New  York  State  Oover 
nor's  Advisory  Committee  for  Hispanic  Af 
fairs  In  Its  recent  Report.  'New  York  SUte 
Hispanics:  A  Challenging  Minority  "  seems 
to  agree  with  this  position. 

The  report  dealing  with  New  York  Slate 
Division  of  Human  Rights  (p.  251)  states: 

Hispanics  are  still  an  out  group'  whose 
different  characteristics  have  been  histori- 
cally discriminated  against  In  this  society. 
During  the  public  hearings,  there  was  not 
one  testimony  presented  by  a  Hispanic 
person  that  does  not  reflect  this  ur.dorlylng 
feeling  of  discrimination." 

The  statistics  revealed  by  this  Report  for 
Puerto  Rlcans/Hlspanlcs  filing  dlscrlmlna 
tlon  complaints  are  shocking.  Between  Jan 
uary  1981  to  June  1983.  there  were  16.000 
complaints  of  discrimination  made  to  the 
New  York  State  Division  of  Human  Rlghu. 
Of  these,  1.246  were  filed  by  Hispanics 
which  Is  only  7  percent  of  the  toui  number 
Even  these  figures  are  low  when  you  con- 
sider the  N.Y.S.  Division  of  Human  Rights 
received  400  percent  more  complaints  from 
Black  New  Yorkers  than  from  Hispanic  New 
Yorkers.  Regarding  these  statistics,  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Committee  for  Hlspan- 
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Ic  Affairs  expressed  the  view  that  Puerto 
RIcans  are  not  aware  of  their  rights  and 
that  these  figures  are  unrepresentative  of 
the  true  numl)er  of  actual  cases  of  discrimi 
nation  that  occur  In  the  Puerto  Rican  com 
munlty  in  general  Under  these  circum 
stances,  the  Imposition  of  the  employer 
sanctions  as  provided  for  In  H.R  3080  Is 
truly  unfair. 

Moreover,  the  Puerto  Rican  community  Is 
aware  of  H.R.  3080's  proposal  to  utilize  the 
Social  Security  numbers  f'SSN")  as  a  means 
of  identification.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
an  employer  may  be  able  to  call  to  verify 
the  SSN  prior  to  employing  an  individual 
On  Its  face,  this  system  seems  simple,  but  In 
practice.  It  creates  a  "national  identification 
card'  under  the  guise  of  the  SSN,  for  the 
Puerto  Rican  and  _  Hispanic  community 
alone.  This  Is  not  acceptable  Insofar  as  thLs 
system  would  violate  the  right  to  privacy,  to 
which  we.  as  Puerto  Rican  citizens,  are  entl 
tied.  We  are  aware  of  the  abuses  of  the  na 
tlonal  identification  card  system  in  Latin 
America.  We  do  not  want  that  to  occur  in 
the  United  States. 

Other  risks  that  would  be  created  If  a  SSN 
system  became  operative  under  the  employ 
er  sanctions  provisions  must  also  be  consid 
ered  For  example,  the  high  degree  of 
common  names  Is  great  within  the  Hlspanlr 
population  throughout  Latin  America  and 
United  States.  How  long  must  the  Puerto 
Rican  await  for  vindication  for  dlscrlmlna 
tlon  resulting  from  identity  of  name?  A 
claim  of  discrimination  could  take  years  to 
settle  And  even  then.  It  might  not  be  found 
to  constitute  discrimination  and  certainly 
not  Intentional  discrimination  by  an  em- 
ployer acting  pursuant  to  H.R.  3080's  em- 
ployer sanctions  provisions. 

It  should  also  be  olwerved  that  many  Indi- 
vidual citizens.  Including  Puerto  RIcans 
have  lost  their  Social  Security  (  "SS  ")  card 
and  do  not  recall  their  number.  The  unnec- 
essary delay  associated  with  securing  a  du- 
plicate SS  card  places  the  Individual  In  Jeop- 
ardy Insofar  as  the  Puerto  Rican  remains 
without  a  Job  or  a  possible  remedy 

The  same  delay  problem  Is  also  true  for 
the  receipt  of  a  birth  certificate "  from 
Puerto  Rico,  which  has  been  recommended 
as  a  form  of  Identification  If  the  Individual 
does  not  have  a  relative  to  depend  upon  (or 
burden)  In  Puerto  Rico  to  obtain  said  certif- 
icate, then  the  Puerto  Rican  would  have  to 
rely  upon  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  assistance  Yet.  that  office  Is  al- 
ready overburdened  with  requests  for  such 
certificates,  and  would  not  be  capable  of 
hand'Ing  all  of  the  requesU  for  assistance 
which  might  be  generated  from  some  3^ 
million  Puerto  RIcans  on  the  United  States 
mainland.  In  addition  to  the  million  Puerto 
RIcans  residing  on  the  Island  Nor  Is  the  use 
of  a  United  States  passport,  another  sug 
gested  form  of  Identification  viable  This 
proposal  seems  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
Puerto  RIcans  have  the  right  to  travel 
freely  within  the  United  States.  Or  are  we 
not  United  SUtes  citizens  af'"'  all? 

Overall,  employer  sanctions  under  either 
the  Senate  (S.  1200)  or  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatlves'  proposal  (H.R.  3080)  seems  to 
create  what  President  Ronald  Reagan  has 
consistently  fought  long  and  hard  to  do, 
namely  to  "keep  the  government  off  the 
people's  backs  "  Apparently,  employer  sanc- 
tions will  not  only  be  on  the  backs  of  em 
ployers,  but  also  on  the  backs  of  United 
States  citizens. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Puerto  Rican 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund.  Inc.. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
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Puerto  Rican  Bar  Association  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  proposed  employer  sanctions 
provisions  as  unworkable  and  Imposing  an 
undue  burden  on  Puerto  Rican  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund.  Inc..  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  Bar  Association  for  the  Puerto  Rican 
Community,  employer  sanctions  will  have 
an  adverse  risk  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion on  the  Puerto  Rican  population.  You 
carmot  afford  to  take  any  more  risks  at  the 
expense  of  the  Puerto  RIcans.  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  respectfully  request  that  H.R.  3080 
employer  sanctions,  as  proposed,  be  defeat- 
ed Bmd  not  enacted  Into  law. 


.A  TFRRORISr  TERRORIZED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

t   lALirORN!.'. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31,  1985 

Mr    LAGOMARSINO.    Mr.   Speaker     ih. 

KidnHping  of  Inen  Duarte  Duran.  dauithttr 
'!  ^Hi^ariiirHH  I'residenI  Jitxe  NatM'IfHn 
Diiartr  » a.v  a  cofiif rr^ptible  terr(iri«l  act, 
IhiiKf  VlHrxi>il  (rutrrillaf  ^e^p^>nMhle  for 
:hiii  Hfi  hax'  attempted  in  ju*lif>  their  ac- 
'!  n«  a-  reported  in  a  recent  cummentary 
>ii  Radio  NenreremoH  the  ifuernlla's  clan- 
.li  ■•:  me  radio  «tation 

I  urge  m>  rolleagueN  to  read  this  com- 
mentarv  to  understand  better  the  twisted 
lotric  and  terrorist  mentalu>  motl^atlng  the 
Marxist  ifuernllax  '"ightinii:  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment in  Kl  Sttl"  ador 

VENCERTTiOS  COMMENTARY 

Whilt  some  people  think  that  the  capture 
of  a  Christian  Democratic  official  who  is 
linked  with  the  reglmi-'s  psychological  war 
apparatus,  and  Is  the  daughter  of  the  re- 
gime .■;  leader.  Is  a  terrorist  action,  but  other 
people  do  not  share  this  opinion.  Is  this  an 
act  to  counter  the  state  terrorism  which  has 
t>een  indiscriminately  unleashed  by  the 
regime  or  not?  Does  this  action  follow  the 
inexorable  principle  that  there  Is  no  action 
without  a  reason?  Has  this  happened  to  Na- 
polean  Duarte  because  he  is  an  extremely 
kind,  innocent  man  who  Is  free  of  guilt  con- 
cerning 70  murders  [as  heard),  missing 
people,  and  torture?  Why  Is  Duarte  the 
head  of  the  regime's  terrorism,  the  crimes, 
and  the  repression  which  prevails  In  the 
country?  We  repeat,  had  this  happened  to 
Napoleon  Duarte  because  he  Is  an  ext.eme- 
ly  kind.  Iruiocent  man  who  Is  free  of  guilt 
concerning  the  60,000  murders,  missing 
people,  and  torture? 

Duarte.  Rey  Prendes.  Guevara  Lacayo. 
and  the  top  echelon  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic regime  have  cried  disconsolately  be- 
cause a  woman,  a  mother,  a  daughter  has 
t)een  captured.  They  had  never  stopped  to 
thipi'  about  the  thousands  of  missing  moth- 
ers, the  thousands  of  assassinated  women, 
the  60,000  martyrs  assassinated  mercilessly 
(words  indistinct]  pact  between  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  and  ths  genocidal 
Army.  Who  thought  about  those  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Salvadoran  women  and 
mothers?  Who  cries  for  the  teachers,  union 
members,  and  students  who  have  t)een  as- 
sassinated, tortured,  and  reported  missing 
from  the  reglme"s  jails? 

So  now.  after  60,000  murders  and  6.000 
missing   people,   the   killers,   the   torturers 
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demand  respect  for  one  of  their  accom- 
plices' rights.  So  now,  the  regime's  officials 
who  thought  It  was  legitimate  to  capture 
and  disappear  the  FMLN  militants  and  the 
activists  of  the  people's  movement;  who 
thought  it  was  legitimate  to  bomb  and 
strafe  the  civilian  population  to  achieve 
peace  In  the  country,  noa  demand  respect 
for  one  of  their  own  party  members.  The 
terrorists  are  now  terrorized  because  some- 
one has  captured  an  official  of  the  psycho- 
logical war  apparatus  that  terrorizes  the 
people;  they  are  really  terrorized  Frankly. 
what  did  these  Christian  Democrats  expect? 
They  are  at  the  head  of  a  regime  which  is  at 
war;  they  are  the  ones  who  get  the  dollars 
to  wage  the  war;  they  are  the  one.s  who  say 
that  they  are  going  to  aruiihilaie  the  peo- 
ple's movement;  the  Christian  Democrats 
are  the  ones  who  participate  in  the  political 
masquerade  of  a  counterlnsurgtncy  plan. 
They  are  the  head  of  a  regime  that  is 
waging  a  war  but  they  do  not  want  to 
become  invo'ved  in  a  war. 

They  shout,  become  angry,  and  feel  terri- 
fied because  the  war  caught  up  with  them. 
They  act  as  if  a  divine  mandate  had  marked 
them  to  wage  a  war  without  suffering  the 
consequences.  The  Illusion  of  being  immune 
to  war  supports  their  dreams  of  grandeur 
but  the  truth  is  that  the  war  catches  up 
with  criminals  just  as  It  catches  up  with  the 
military  forces  and  the  torturers.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Duartlst  logic  is  quite  stupid  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  an  alleged  right  to  be 
Immune  to  the  war.  What  did  they  expect? 
They  [words  indistinct]  humble  peasant 
families.  They  order  the  arrest  of  the 
FMLN  militants'  mothers;  they  issue  orders 
so  that  captured  FMLN  fighters  are  [words 
indistinct]  and  dismembered;  they  order  the 
capture  and  torture  of  the  movement's  lead- 
ers. 

What  did  they  expect  us  to  do?  Did  they 
expect  us  to  remain  Impassive?  No  sir.  these 
are  new  times.  Because  their  crimes  against 
the  people  are  so  heartless  and  blood- 
thirsty, the  people  launched  a  war,  armed 
themselves,  and  prepared  themselves  to  le- 
gitimately counterattack  their  aggressors. 
Since  1960,  the  situation  where  criminals 
felt  immune  to  the  people's  reprisals  and 
Justice  is  over.  This  Is  nothing  new;  we 
warned  them,  we  told  them  that  they  would 
pay  and  that  we  would  take  reprisals  for 
those  crimes. 

Of  course,  there  are  people  like  Duarte  or 
Rosas  Chaves  who  expect  us  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  for  the  Duariist  terrorism  No 
sir,  that  Is  over!  Today,  the  peop!"  s  rdage 
of  "he  who  lives  by  the  sword  dies  by  the 
sword"  becomes  a  reality,  and  '.he  criminals 
and  terrorists  are  terrified  by  the  conse- 
quences derived  from  their  crimes  and  ter- 
rorism. They  are  so  terrified  that  they  are 
surprised  t-ecause  they  have  become  our 
main  enemy. 

Napoleon  Duarte  and  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  only  part  of  our  enemy. 
The  main  enemy  is  Yankee  imperialism,  the 
U.S  imperialism  which  places  and  removes 
its  pawns  according  to  Its  i.iterests.  the  oli- 
garchs and  the  Army  were  iis  fc-mer  pawns. 
The  U.S.  Imperiallsmi  5  new  pawns  are  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  and  the  Army; 
they  are  certainly  our  main  enemy.  The 
capture  of  Christian  Democrat  Ines  Duarte 
has  undoubtedly  raised  two  types  of  opin- 
ions. 

One  opinion  is  that  of  the  terrorists  who 
have  become  terrified;  another  opinion,  that 
of  the  people  in  general.  There  can  be  no 
more  than  two  types  of  opinions  about  this 
event  In  this  country,  where  the  people  live 
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within  the  framework  of  60,000  assassina- 
tior\s  perpetrated  by  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  where  the  Christian  Democrat- 
ic Party  has  caused  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
civilian  population  to  l)ecome  displaced  or 
seek  asylum  abroad;  In  this  country  where 
practically  one  member  out  of  every  peasant 
family  has  been  assassinated,  reported  miss- 
ing, or  imprisoned  by  the  Chrlstitm  Demo- 
crats. 

First,  we  have  those  who  simply  do  not 
care  if  the  president's  daughter  has  been 
captured;  second,  we  have  the  people,  who 
are  happy  because  the  war  has  caught  up 
with  the  president.  There  are  also  the  sol- 
diers, who  physically  suffer  the  ravages  of  a 
war  which  is  alien  to  their  interests;  they  re- 
joice as  they  rejoiced  when  Domingo  Mon- 
terrosa  died. 

This  is  the  general  reaction  of  the  majori- 
ty; the  people  are  happy  because  the  war  is 
strongly  affecting  the  war  criminals.  Even 
some  Christian  Democrat  leaders  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  kidnapping  was  a  brilliant 
blow.  In  fact,  this  incident  has  uncovered, 
and  put  on  the  front  burner,  the  problems 
of  human  rights  violations,  missing  people, 
and  the  legal  status  of  those  serving  sen- 
tences in  the  jails. 

It  could  be  said  that  this  has  been  only  a 
small  act  of  jiistice;  a  small  act  of  that  le- 
gitimate justice  that  the  peoples  and  history 
are  demanding  against  the  criminals  and 
terrorists.  Those  who  tortured  Yaneth 
Samour  Hasbun.  Tony  Handal.  Carlos  Por- 
tlUo,  Saul  ViUalta,  and  many  other  patriot*, 
must  not  think  that  their  crimes  will  go  un- 
punished. Those  who  Sosassinated.  as  well 
as  those  who  harbored  the  assassins  of 
Msgr.  Romero  must  not  think  that  their 
crime  will  go  unpunished.  The  people  may 
take  their  time,  but  they  will  not  forget. 

Within  the  international  framework  the 
Christian  Democrats  have  tried  to  use  the 
incident  to  help  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte's  sad 
image.  For  truth's  sake,  we  must  say  that 
rhetoric  and  formal  diplomatic  condemna- 
tion is  one  thing  but  what  Is  truly  thought 
and  believed  about  this  Incident  is  some- 
thing else.  In  fact,  after  the  (?lnitia])  words 
we  begin  to  see  the  real  and  effective  effects 
of  this  op>e.'-ation. 

The  recognition  for  the  actions  legitimacy 
is  measured  by  the  participation  of  other 
countries  in  this  matter.  What  the  world 
has  seen  is  the  fact  that  Duarte  controls 
nothing  in  his  country;  that  he  no  longer 
feels  safe  out  In  the  country  or  In  the  city; 
that  he  no  longer  feels  safe  even  when  he  is 
surrounded  by  50.000  soldiers  or  with  the 
mOllons  of  U.S.  dollars. 

It  Is  being  rumored  that  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  does  not  feel  safe.  Was  Duarte  not 
responsible  for  presenting  his  regime  as  a 
stable  one.  a  regime  that  respects  human 
rights?  What  has  t>ecome  evident  are  the 
deep  contradlcatlons  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Army.  The  arrests,  tortures, 
disappearances,  and  the  regime's  clandes- 
tine Jails  have  become  evident. 

Ines  Duarte's  capture  has  raised  the  cur- 
tain on  Duarte's  farce  regarding  an  alleged 
democratization  and  pacification  and  has 
placed  In  the  foreground  the  ruthless  and 
criminal  [word  Indistinct]  terrorism.  They 
are  now  paying  for  their  crimes.  The  main 
terrorist  is  truly  terrorized  and  he  Is  getting 
his  family  out  of  the  country  and  preparing 
for  an  evacuation.  He  is  preparing  himself, 
like  all  self-worshipping  dictators,  to  escape 
the  weight  of  the  people's  Justice. 


K 
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DON'T  PUSH  SOUTH  AFRICA  TO 
THE  WALL 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  provide  the  record  of  thiH  House  with  an 
editorial  opinion  by  Mm.  Karen  Rlliott 
House.  foreiKn  editor  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Ms.  House  wisely  cautions  our  ap- 
proach to  dealinK  with  the  current  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa,  and  demonstrates  ;he 
inherent  contradictions  of  what  passet>  for 
U.S.  policy. 

Don't  Push  SotJTH  Africa  to  the  Wall 
(By  Karen  EUtoit  House) 

Pretoria.— It's  a  whole  lot  easier  to  exert 
public  political  pressure  than  It  Is  to  fashion 
political  solutions. 

Nowhere  is  this  so  evident  as  in  South 
Africa  today,  where  the  U.S.  is  trying  to  put 
the  political  and  economic  screws  to  the 
white  Afrilcaner  government  to  speed  the 
dismantling  of  apartheid  and  force  the  shar 
Ing  of  political  power  with  the  country's 
black  majority. 

But  two  weelis  of  travel  throughout  South 
Africa  indicates  the  pressure  isn't  worliing. 
Indeed,  it's  having  precisely  the  opposite 
effect.  America's  political  structures  and 
economic  sanctions  have  simply  served  to- 
harden  the  attitudes  of  those  who  hold 
power,  to  raise  unrealistic  expectations 
among  those  who  seeic  power,  and  to 
damage  the  economic  fortunes  and  futures 
of  the  great  majority  of  South  Africans 
caught  in  between. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  society  and 
its  abhorrent  system  of  apartheid  are  going 
to  change.  Even  the  most  hardline  Afrilca- 
ners  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  smd 
are  talking  about  reaching  accommodations 
that  will  leave  them  segregated  in  some 
white  'homeland"  enclave  much  like  those 
apartheid  has  created  for  the  blacks.  Less 
militant  whites— and  there  are  many  more 
of  these— hope  for  a  multiracial  society  in- 
evitably ruled  by  the  black  majority,  but 
with  some  protection  for  white  and  other 
minorities.  The  only  real  issue  here  is  when 
such  change  will  take  place,  not  whether, 
and  the  when  is  a  matter  of  years,  not  gen- 
erations. Yet  in  its  nish  to  hasten  change. 
America  risks  pushing  the  South  African 
economy  further  along  a  downward  spiral  so 
that  there  will  be  little  left  for  the  victors  to 
Inherit. 

CLINGING  TO  SURVIVAL 

Already  the  signs  of  suffering  are  every- 
where as  South  Africa's  economy,  plagued 
by  continued  drought  and  depressed  gold 
prices,  grinds  to  a  virtual  standstill.  In  New 
Brighton,  the  bleak,  black  township  near 
Port  Elizabeth,  a  black  man  in  his  40s  has 
fashioned  a  makeshift  outdoor  barber  shop 
from  two  pieces  of  rusted  metal. 

It's  midaftemoon  and  the  wind  is  ijrhip- 
ping  garbage  down  the  unpaved  streels  as 
the  barber  finally  gets  to  shear  the  heid  of 
his  first  customer.  In  a  good  week,  the 
bart)er  earns  20  rand,  or  about  t8,  barely 
enough  to  buy  a  bit  of  food  for  himself,  his 
wife  and  five  children.  Until  a  year  ago 
when  the  construction  firm  where  he 
worked  closed,  he  earned  200  rand  a  month. 
The  barber  is  Just  one  of  many  clinging  to 
survival  in  an  area  where  black  unemploy 
ment  is  estimated  at  60%. 
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The  government  has  announced  a  600  mil- 
lion rand  employment  program  and  prom- 
ises sharp  jumps  in  spending  for  better 
black  schools  and  housing  Bui  ii  these 
promises  are  to  become  a  reality.  South  Af- 
rica's economy  must  grow— and  grow  faster 
than  the  population,  which  la  increasing  3% 
a  year. 

Businessmen  and  government  officials  all 
agree  that  the  maximum  economic  growth 
possible  without  foreign  investment  is  3%. 
In  other  words.  Just  enough  to  preserve  the 
status  quo:  not  enough  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
blacks. 

To  the  #xtent  that  a  bigger  slice  of  the  pie 
for  blacks  comes  at  the  expense  of  whites— 
and  It  must  If  the  pie  Isn't  expanding— racial 
tensions  are  l)ound  to  rise.  Sanctions  and 
dl';investment  cripple  the  economy,  and  the 
greatest  pain  is  borne  by  Its  weakest  and 
•nost  marginal  members— who  are  black. 
This  obviously  breeds  frustration,  anger  and 
violence.  The  violence  erodes  international 
confidence  In  the  economy,  leading  to  fur 
ther  reductions  In  Investment  that  lead  to 
more  layoffs,  more  anger  and  more  violence. 
In  short,  it's  easier  to  sit  In  America  and 
argue  the  moral  Justification  for  applying 
economic  pressure  to  South  Africa  than  It  is 
to  walk  through  the  streets  of  New  Brigh- 
ton or  Soweto  and  see  the  mounting  practi- 
cal effects. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  U.S.  insistence  on  eco 
nomic  sanctions  and  disinvestment  also  is 
hardening  the  right  wing,  which,  like  it  or 
not.  holds  the  reins  of  power  In  South 
Africa  Enlightened  self  interest  should  lead 
the  government  to  continue  and  accelerate 
reforms.  And,  in  fact,  it  has.  The  decisions 
over  the  past  two  years  to  give  the  vote  to 
coloreds  and  Indians,  to  legalize  mixed-race 
marriages  and  to  allow  black  lat>or  unions 
all  are  due  more  to  Internal  economic  reali- 
ties than  to  external  pressure.  "They  [the 
Afrikaner  establishment]  discovered  they 
couldn't  run  the  country  alone,"  says  Zach 
de  Beer,  a  director  of  Anglo  American  Corp. 
and  a  consistent  critic  of  apartheid. 

Undeniably.  South  African  President  P.'Af. 
Botha  is  a  man  of  limited  vision.  A.id  he 
shows  little  understanding  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  economic  situation.  Durlr.g  a 
recent  Interview  he  repeatedly  Insisted  that 
the  continuing  decline  of  the  rand  isn't  the 
result  of  dwindling  International  confidence 
In  South  Africa  but  rather  the  result  of  a 
rising  dollar.  (In  recent  weeks,  of  course,  the 
dollar  has  been  declining.) 

But  from  all  appearances  and  In  the  view 
of  many  thoughtful  South  Africans.  Mr. 
Botha  is  a«pent  force.  He  has  gone  as  far  as 
he  can  go  with  admittedly  limited  reforms, 
which  still  don't  tackle  the  heart  of  this  hu- 
mlliaf  ng  system  of  racial  segregation.  Now 
he  wastes  his  time  being  bitter  that  Instead 
of  praise,  he  receives  only  Inrreased  pres- 
sure from  America.  The  bettftTfr4ahe'll  step 
aside  in  a  year  or  so.  Olven  pressUhvs  Inside 
the  ruling  National  Party,  as  well  as  those 
from  Its  liberal  opponents  and  the  business 
community,  rnore  significant  reform  seems 
Inevitable  though  probably  still  slower  than 
Americans  and  black  victims  of  apartheid 
would  like. 

Regardless.  Americans  should  resist  the 
Impulse  to  try  to  force  a  faster  pace  of 
change.  Already,  righteous  rhetoric  In  Con- 
gress and  presidential  pronouncements 
at>out  the  Impending  doom  of  apartheid  are 
creating  unrealistic  expectations  among 
blacks. 

And  that  worries  even  apartheid's  more 
ardent  opponents.  "Blacks  are  getting  the 
Idea  that  external  pressure   and  the   non- 
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govemabllily  of  the  townships  will  give 
them  victory  Just  around  the  comer."  say.*- 
Helen  Suzman.  a  tiny  but  tough  woman  in 
her  60s  who  is  the  longest-sitting  member  of 
Parliament  and  the  grande  dame  of  anti 
apaitheid.  The  risk  Is  that  Western  power.•^ 
are  inadvertently  encouraging  blacks  to 
launch  violence  against  whites,  and  then 
the  government  is  really  going  to  unleash 
its  terrible  power  on  these  kids." 

A  young  black  man  on  the  Student  Repre 
sentatlve  Council  of  Peninsula  Technical  In 
stitute  near  Capetown  says.  "We're  going  to 
bring  down  this  oppressive,  capitalist  reglm< 
faster  than  anyone  thinks. "  Why  is  he  sr 
confident?  America  Is  with  us,"  he  replies 
But  America  isn't  v.ith  them.  The  Marines 
aren't  going  to  iRJid  In  Soweto  or  Nev. 
Brighton  or  any  other  black  township  if  thi 
South  African  defense  forces,  mightiest  Ir 
all  Africa,  are  unleashed  on  blacks.  All  the\ 
can  expect  is  a  ru:;h  to  the  television  cam 
eras  by  congressmen.  Reagan  admlnistra 
lion  officials  and  American  businessmen  u, 
deplore  from  a  safe  distance  the  killings  o( 
blacks. 

Another  reason  for  the  U.S.  to  forswear 
more   sanctions— and   sanctimonious   rheto 
ric— Is    that,    historically,    pressure    hasn  ■ 
worked  very  well.  Rhodesia  survived  nearl> 
15   years  of  sanctions.   Israel   has  survived 
more  than  30  years  of  economic  and  pollti 
cal    pressures    from    much    of    the    world 
Whether  It's  the  Soviet  Union  or  Taiwan 
Iran  or  Nicaragua,  no  nftttonal  power  strur 
tures  have  proved  very  vulnerable  to  ecc 
nomlc  and  political  pressures  from  outsld 
ers.  Perhaps  If  every  nation  In  the  world  re 
fused  any  commerce  or  contact  with  whltt 
South    Africa    the    regime    would    collapse 
quickly,  but  that  seems  farfetched  In  a  real 
world  In  which  even  black  African  nations 
are  openly  or  surreptitiously  trading  with 
South  Africa. 

The  U.S.  also  should  drop  Its  insistence 
that  the  white  government  negotiate  with 
terrorist.;.  It's  hypocritical  to  ask  South 
Africa  to  negotiate  with  the  African  Nation 
al  Congress,  which  vows  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  white  government,  when  the 
U.S.  doesn't  press  Israel  to  negotiate  with 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  be- 
cause It  vows  the  destruction  of  Israel. 
Clearly  America  Isn't  standing  on  principle. 
It's  simply  letting  domestic  politics  dictate 
foreign  policy.  American  Jews  and  their  sup- 
porters oppose  talks  with  the  provlolence 
PLO.  American  blacks  and  their  supporters 
favor  talks  with  the  pro-violence  ANC.  The 
point  Isn  t  that  consistency  Is  necessarily  an 
absolute  virtue,  but  rather  that  negotiating 
with  lerrorlsU  Is  generally  a  mistake.  Like 
Yasser  Arafat,  exiled  ANC  leader  Oliver 
Tambo.  safe  In  Zambia,  repeatedly  call  for 
youths  to  give  their  lives  for  the  struggle. 

INHERIT  THE  RUINS 

The  more  the  U.S.  Insists  on  negotiations 
With  the  ANC,  the  more  It  strengthens  the 
violent  extreme  and  undermines  the  moder 
ate  middle.  Indeed,  already  Mr.  Tambo  is 
greeted  as  a  hero  at  various  International 
gatherings.  South  African  businessmen 
traipse  to  Lusaka.  Zambia,  for  a  word  with 
the  exiled  leader,  who  pointedly  repeats  his 
determination  to  dismantle  not  Just  apart- 
held  but  capitalism  as  well.  Meanwhile. 
Chief  Mangosuthu  Buthelezl,  leader  of  Afri- 
ca's largest  black  tribe,  the  Zulus,  is 
shunned  by  many  South  African  business- 
men and  most  International  groups.  Why? 
Basically,  because  he's  a  moderate  who, 
while  opposing  apartheid,  doesn't  Ijelieve  it 
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makes  sense  to  destroy  the  country  In  order 
to  inherit  the  ruins  a  little  faster. 

Once  the  U.S.  insists  the  ANC  is  the  legiti- 
mate voice  of  black  Africans,  then  the  ANC 
becomes  the  only  group  with  whom  the  Pre- 
toria government  can  negotiate  if  it  wants 
to  retain  some  measure  of  international  ap- 
proval and  investment.  Yet  the  ANC  has 
made  it  clear  it  isn't  interested  in  sharing 
power,  just  seizing  power. 

Finally.  America  must  t>e  true  to  Its  belief 
that  it  is  the  rights  of  the  individual  that 
are  sacred,  rather  than  the  interests  of  any 
particular  group.  South  Africa  long  ago 
made  the  mistake  of  structuring  its  society 
on  the  rights,  or  lack  of  them,  of  racial 
groups.  The  U.S.  shouldn't  participatf  in 
schemes  that  simply  transfer  power  from 
one  racial  group  to  another,  while  still  guar- 
anteeing no  protection  for  the  individual- 
regardless  of  color. 


JAPANESE  TRADTNTn   PRACTICES 

HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

OF  OHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31,  19S5 

Mr.  REGL'LA.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  would  like 
to  brinj;  to  the  attention  of  my  colleafoies 
an  article  that  appeared  in  Newsweek  mag- 
azine this  week.  It  echoes  bluntly  the  warn- 
ings that  many  of  us  have  been  given  about 
the  effect  of  Japanese  trading  practices. 

Japan  has  received  a  free  trade  ride  for 
too  long.  As  it  is  apparent  from  this  article. 
America  is  not  the  only  victim  of  Japan's 
trade  blitz.  On  the  contrary,  the  I'nited 
States  is  one  of  the  few  countries  powerful 
enough  to  fight  back.  As  Newsweek  grimly 
pointed  out,  things  are  very  bad  and  will 
only  get  worse  unless  "immediate  and  gen- 
uine" changes  are  forthcoming  from  Japan. 

Japan  has  no  intention  of  or  incentive  to 
change.  It  is  up  to  the  I'nited  States  to  take 
the  Initiative  and  bring  Japan  back  to  the 
reality  of  free  world  responsibilities. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  warnings 
in  this  article  and  recognize  that  it  is  up  to 
us  alone  to  avert  worldwide  disaster.  When 
Japan  will  not  act,  America  must. 

tFYom  Newsweek.  Nov.  4.  1985] 

Japan  Must  Join  the  World 

(By  Rich  Thomas) 

For  all  but  the  first  years  of  the  postwar 
era.  the  efficient  Japanese  have  been  ag- 
gressively expanding  their  export  markets 
overseas— while  keeping  their  own  island  so- 
ciety all  but  closed  to  outside  traders.  ""The 
Japanese  are  still  not  really  ready  to  Join 
the  world."  says  Edwin  O.  Reischaure,  the 
former  U.S.  sunbassador  to  Japan  and  Asian 
specialist  at  Harvard.  "They  still  feel  them- 
selves very  separate.  They  realize  the  need 
to  join  the  world  Intellectually,  but  they 
still  need  to  make  that  step." 

The  time  to  make  that  step  has  now  run 
out.  The  brutal  fact  is  that  Japan's  econom- 
ic nationalism,  its  phobia  against  imports 
and  its  economic  export  monoculture,  has 
achieved  such  enormous  "success"  that  it  is 
now  threatening  the  economy  of  the  entire 
world— particularly  the  Third  World— and 
the  United  States  alone  is  no  longer  large 
enough  or  strong  enough  to  control  the 
damage.  Without  an  immediate  and  genuine 
change  by  Japan,  the  world  financial  system 
could   well   collapse,   less  developed  (lebtor 
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nations  could  plunge  into  default  and  chaos 
and  the  world  could  slide  into  recession. 

American  preoccupation  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Japanese  auto,  electronics  and  other 
imports  has  obscured  these  frightening 
global  prospects.  Congress  and  U.S.  econom- 
ic exports  have  long  been  mesmerized  by 
the  political  and  human  difficulties  caused 
in  this  country  by  the  explosion  of  Japanese 
export  surpluses— from  $12  billion  in  1982  to 
an  anticipated  $50  billion  this  year.  But  the 
U.S.  economy  is  still  rich  and  expanding  and 
at  this  point,  at  least,  it  is  able  to  absorb 
any  lumps  delivered  by  the  Japanese  over 
the  long  haul. 

Overseas,  though,  it  is  a  different  story. 
Japan's  export  offensive  has  hit  particularly 
hard  in  African  and  Latin  America^and  its 
trade  surplus  with  the  world's  lesser  devel- 
oped countries  will  hit  $15  billion  this  year. 
At  the  same  time,  alone  among  all  of  the  de- 
veloped countries,  Japan  remains  unyielding 
in  its  determination  to  keep  manufactured 
imports  of  Emy  consequence  away  from  its 
shores— and  it  is  this  trade  wall  that  is  the 
primary  cause  of  today's  world  wide  crisis. 
In  effect,  Japan  has  become  a  mammoth 
siphon  sucking  funds  and  final  demand  out 
of  poorer  countries.  These  are  funds  that 
the  United  States,  by  way  of  its  own  huge 
trade  deficits  with  the  nonoil  producers 
among  the  lesser  developing  countries,  is 
fruitlessly  trying  to  pump  back  in. 

taxing  imports 

What  must  be  done  before  disaster 
strikes?  President  Reagan— who  keeps 
hoping  that  a  friendly  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister Yasuhiro  Nakasone  will  voluntarily 
reduce  Japan's  trade  surpluses — clearly 
must  act  where  Japan  will  not.  Simply  put, 
Reagan  and  Congress  should  impose  a  tem- 
porary fee  or  surcharge  on  Japanese  im- 
ports—in effect,  a  tariff— calculated  to  keep 
Japan's  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States  at  current  levels.  The  fee  would 
amount  to  an  import  surcharge  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  of  the  cars,  television 
sets,  "VCR's  and  other  wonderful  products 
that  Japan  exports  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  levy  would  raise  about 
$15  billion  next  year,  based  on  the  level  of 
this  year's  Japanese-U.S.  trade.  But  the 
money  would  not  go  to  the  United  States;  It 
would  instead  go  to  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries that  are  suffering  most  from  Japan's 
one-way  trade  policies.  To  keep  it  as  neigh- 
borly as  possibl-3.  the  funds  could  be  paid  as 
a  joint  U.S. -Japanese  grant,  divided  up 
among  the  LDC's  In  direct  proportion  to 
their  external  debt  positions.  There  would, 
of  course,  jc  u  downside  to  the  surcharge: 
the  price  of  Japanese  Imports  would  In- 
crease at  least  modestly  In  this  country, 
adding  to  the  rate  of  domestic  Inflation.  But 
ideally,  the  measure  would  be  temporary,  in 
effect  only  until  the  Japanese  Imposed  long- 
range  measures  that  would  serve  to  raise 
their  Imports  Into  more  reasonable  balance 
with  their  sales. 

Most  important,  action  by  President 
Reagan  would  send  a  message  that  years  of 
cajolery  have  not:  either  Japan  changes  or 
the  world  economy  is  In  serious  trouble. 
Reagan  should  couch  his  message  In  the 
calmest  rhetoric  possible— this  Is  not  a 
moral  lesson  but  a  simple  economic  one. 
Former  U.S.  Ambassador  Relschauer,  while 
identifying  the  problem.  Is  still  counseling 
U.S.  patience  with  Japan.  But  a  mounting 
Third  World  debt  crisis  that  is  clearly 
beyond  U.S.  control  is  saying  something 
else:  time  has  run  out  for  Japan  to  join  the 
world. 
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CITIES  CAN'T  FIND  OR  CAN'T 
AFFORD  INSURANCF 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSr  ■; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31,  1985 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Transportation  and 
Tourism  is  receiving  daily  reports  of  how 
the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  liability  insur- 
ance is  hampering  businesses  and  profes- 
sionals in  the  private  sector. 

There  are  signs  that  the  insurance  crisis 
is  also  affecting  the  public  sector.  Local  of- 
ficials  are  being  forced  to  raise  taxes  in 
order  to  pay  drastically  increased  premi- 
ums, cut  back  on  certain  services  for  which 
coverage  is  unavailable  or  unaffordable 
and,  in  some  cases,  provide  services  with- 
out any  insurance. 

The  following  article  highlights  the  prob- 
lems local  governments  are  facing  in  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  far  reaching  insur- 
ance crisis. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  5,  1985] 

Dilemma  for  Cities:  Pay  Rising  Insurance 

Fees  or  Face  Higher  Risk 

(By  Caryle  Murphy) 

It  hasn't  been  a  good  year  for  those  in  the 
risk  management  business. 

When  Mary  de  Campli,  Alexandria's  risk 
manager,  got  the  bills  in  June  for  two  liabil- 
ity insurance  policies  covering  the  city's 
public  officials  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, the  bills  came  to  $233,000— a  400  per- 
cent Increase  over  what  the  city  paid  last 
year. 

"And  we're  not  done  yet:  the  year's  not 
over,"  said  de  Campli,  who  estimates  that 
when  all  polices  are  renewed  this  year,  the 
city's  total  bill  will  be  $400,000.  compared 
with  $223,000  last  year. 

About  the  same  time.  Virginia's  Director 
of  Risk  Management  Charles  F.  Scott  was 
soliciting  bids  on  a  liability  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  state  employees  and  "came  in  ab- 
solutely dry,"  without  a  single  bid  for  a 
policy  that  cost  the  state  $871,000  last  year. 

"I've  never  seen  anything  like  this,"  Scott 
said. 

In  an  Insurance  market  that  seems  to 
grow  warier  each  day.  local  governments  are 
facing  enourmous  price  Increases  and  even 
policy  cancellations  at  a  time  when  they 
also  find  themselves  Increasingly  battling 
multimillion-dollar  liability  suite. 

"Almost  dally  we  get  calls  from  state  orga- 
nizations [looking  for  Insurance]  ....  It's 
pretty  clear  it"s  a  nationwide  problem,"  said 
Donald  Jones,  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  National  I^eague  of  Cities. 

As  a  result,  local  government  officials  are 
facing  tough  decisions  on  whether  to  pay 
the  hijge  Increases  for  coverage  or  opt  for 
more  risky  self -Insurance  programs.  In  some 
cases,  they  are  going  without  liability  insur- 
ance altogether. 

Local  goverrunent  officials  say  not  having 
Insurance  Is  chancy  at  best,  considering  the 
increasing  number  of  lawsuite  against  gov- 
ernments that  include  claims  for  slips  and 
falls,  property  damage,  civil  righte  viola- 
tions, employment  discrimination,  antitrust 
violations,  rezonings.  false  arrest  and  Inju- 
ries resulting  from  environmental  accidente. 

"Cities  nationwide  are  experiencing  a  veri- 
table explosion  in  municipal  liability,"  D.C. 
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Corporation  Counsel  Inez  Smith  Reld  told 
the  DC.  City  Council  in  May  when  she 
asked  (or  an  additional  $1  million  for  the 
Districts  $5  million  fund  to  cover  settle- 
ments and  JudpuenU  that  the  city  Is  ex 
pected  to  pay  this  year.  Prom  1975  to  1983. 
the  amount  the  corporation  counsel  paid  in 
such  settlements  rose  from  $1.7  million  to 
$5.2  million. 

Reld  cited,  as  the  kind  of  case  that  local 
Itles  must  t>e  insured  against,  the  recent  one 
In  which  a  DC.  Superior  Court  Jury  award 
ed  $250,000  in  damages  to  a  15-year-old  girl 
who  five  years  ago  was  lured  out  of  an  unsu- 
pervised Southeast  Washington  classroom 
and  sexually  assaulted. 

In  a  celebrated  1983  case,  a  U.S.  District 
Court  Jury  In  the  District  awarded  $5  mil 
lion  to  Alvln  Blscoe.  who  lost  both  legs  after 
he  was  hit  by  a  car  being  chased  by  two  Ar- 
lington County  police  cars  In  1979.  The 
award  was  later  reduced  to  $4.3  million. 

A  soon  to- be- released  study  done  by  the 
Wyatt  Co.,  an  actuarial  consulting  firm,  and 
the  International  City  Management  Asso 
clat'on  found  that  public  officials  across  the 
country  had  a  50  percent  increase  In  law- 
sulU  filed  Rgaln«f  them  In  the  last  three 
years. 

In  1982.  14  percent  of  the  localities  sur 
veyed  had  suits  pending  against  them:  the 
largest  settlement  that  year  was  $230,000. 
and  the  largest  claim  sought  by  a  litigant 
was  $40  million,  according  to  the  Wyatt 
Co.s  Jim  Swanke.  who  conducted  the 
survey. 

Three  years  later.  28  percent  of  the  offi 
clals  surveyed  were  facing  suits;  the  largest 
settlement  was  Just  under  $2  million,  and 
the  larger  claims  range  from  $100  million  to 
$200  million.  Swanke  said. 

The  impact  that  rising  Insurance  costs 
and  court  settlements  have  on  local  govern- 
ments Is  difficult  to  measure,  but  as  Natalie 
Wasserman.  executive  director  of  the  Public 
Risk  and  Insurance  Management  Associa 
lion  (PRIMA),  said:  The  taxpayer  is  going 
to  have  to  bear  the  burden.  .  .  .Eventually, 
who  pays?  It's  the  public." 

A  report  on  the  financial  health  o(  Ameri- 
can cities  Issued  In  March  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovenunental  Rela- 
tions noted  that  at  least  four  localities  had 
been  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  large  court 
awards.  It  warned  that  the  trend  toward 
high  court  Judgments  'appears  likely  to 
cause  more  [financial]  emergencies  In  the 
future." 

At  one  time,  the  principle  of  "sovereign 
Immunity"  protected  governments  from 
such  lawsuits  by  Individuals;  but  since  the 
early  1960s,  the  courts  and  state  legislatures 
have  eroded  that  protection.  Local  govern- 
ment officials  are  renewing  pressures  on 
state  legislators  to  put  mandated  ceilings  on 
court  Judgments.  Already.  28  states  have 
such  caps,  and  PRIMA's  Wasserman  said 
that  the  other  states  are  going  to  h».e  to 
take  a  look  at  caps.  ' 

Most  local  governments  buy  a  number  of 
different  policies  to  cover  their  automobile 
fleets,  public  officials  and  police  force, 
water  treatment  and  sewage  facilities,  and 
bus  systems.  Many  of  the  policies  are  ac- 
quired through  a  competitive  bidding  proc- 
ess. 

But  along  with  other  insurance  shop- 
pers—doctors, day-care  centers,  restaurants 
and  universities— local  governmenU  this 
year  are  feeling  the  repercussions  of  sin  in- 
surance market  that  Is  feeling  the  pinch 
from  the  industry's  most  devasUting  year 
since  1906,  the  year  of  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake. 
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"It  was  a  very,  very  bad  year,  "  said  Mavis 
Walters,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Insur- 
ance Services  Organization  (ISO).  The  prop- 
erty and  casualty  Insurance  industry  suf- 
fered a  1984  preUx  loss  of  $3.8  billion  when 
Investment  Income  failed  to  cover  Its  pay 
outs,  she  said.  ISO  estimates  that  in  1985. 
demand  for  insurance  will  ouutrlp  what  the 
Industry  can  supply  by  $7.2  billion,  Walters 
said. 

Some  Insurance  companies,  seeking  to 
recoup  losses  caused  by  what  they  say  were 
previously  artlflcally  low  rates,  are  with- 
drawing entirely  from  the  more  risky  and 
more  litigious  areas,  which  Include  local 
government  liability  and  environmental  ac 
cldents.  Industry  officials  said. 

The  Increasing  litigation  has  elicited 
warnings  from  the  London-based  Insurance 
giants  on  whom  the  American  Insurance  in- 
dustry depends  to  back  up  Its  financial  risks. 
When  these  so-called  reinsurers"  are  reluc 
tant  to  lend  their  financial  backing  to  U.S. 
companies.  It  decreases  the  capacity  of 
those  companies  to  offer  Insurance  here. 

Lloyd's  of  London  Chairman  Peter  Miller 
told  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  last 
month:  "We  can  no  longer  live  with  the  un 
certainty  engendered  by  the  vagaries  of  the 
American  legal  system  as  It  stands  today." 

One  such  uncertainty  Is  the  courts'  ex 
panding  Interpretation  of  responsibility  for 
damages  resulting  from  long-term  environ- 
mental accidents.  In  recent  years,  courts 
have  been  ruling  that  insurance  companies 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for  damages 
from  an  environmental  pollution  that  may 
take  years  to  detect,  such  as  toxic  waste 
dumps  "or  leaks  from  underground  storage 
tanks. 

As  a  result,  local  government  officials  are 
being  told  that  environmental  coverage  will 
no  longer  be  part  of  their  general  liability 
policies.  If  customers  want  it.  they  must  buy 
a  separate  policy  at  much  higher  prices. 

Local  governments  that  foresaw  the  cur- 
rent price  crunch  and  reduced  their  depend- 
ence on  purchased  Insurance  by  going  for  a 
self-insured  program  are  weathering  the 
present  crisis  best,  officials  said,  and  are 
quickly  being  Joined  by  other  municipalities. 

The  Virginia  Municipal  League's  financial 
director.  Margaret  Nichols,  said  a  league- 
sponsored  self-Insured  "pool""  has  acquired 
23  new  members  from  among  the  state"s 
school  boards,  counties  and  cities  since  last 
April.  Until  then  the  program  had  attracted 
only  18  memt>er8  since  It  »"as  launched  a 
year  ago,  she  :,aid. 

But  even  self-Insurers  are  not  Immune 
from  current  price  Increases.  To  guard 
against  catastrophic  losses,  it  Is  traditional 
for  self-Insured  localities  to  buy  "excess  "  In- 
surance on  the  market.  The  costs  of  such 
policies  have  risen  astronomically. 

Baltimore,  which  has  been  self-Insured  for 
property  losses  for  15  yenn.  saw  Its  excess 
Insurance  coverage  costs  leap  from  $315,800 
last  year  to  $1.7  million  this  year,  according 
to  Douglas  Plerson.  Insurance  analyst  for 
the  city. 

Dallas,  which  has  been  self-Insured  for 
three    years,    decided    to    go    without    Its 

"excess"  policy  altogether  after  the  cost 
went  from  $157,000  In  1984  to  $1.5  million 
this  year,  said  Mark  Ferraro.  Dallas"  risk 
manager. 

"Basically,  It  means  that  we  have  no  place 
to  turn  If  we  have  a  catastrophic  loss,""  Fer- 
raro said. 
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THE  NEGLECT  OF  FOREIGN 
STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  UNI- 
VERSITIES 


HON.  LEE  H   HAMILTON 

OF   INDMNA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  recent 
speech  by  a  former  rolUnifu.-  Jnhn  Brade- 
ma«,  now  president  of  V'  »«  ^  nrk  I  nivemi- 
ty.  Many  of  you  will  r.  n.. mtxr  thHt  durinjc 
his  22  yearn  in  the  <  ..lu-r.-^  .Inhn  Hrade- 
mas  worked  hard  for  l-.d.rn  !utiilir\ii  to 
support  eJucHlion.  Iihrntii-  ii,i».  !in\^  and 
the  arts  and  human  it  le- 

In  his  remark»  at  Ball  Slate  I  nivirMly  in 
.Muncie,  IN,  on  October  24,  1985,  he  ad- 
dressed the  alarminfc  cost  to  the  L'nited 
States  of  the  neglect  of  foreign  studies  in 
American  universities  and  colleges. 

His  observations  deserve  our  attention  u 
we  consider  the  role  "f  (Cnitri'-  in  sup- 
porting education.  H<  >•  un-  ■hni  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  a  serious  .h,.rjii(.  if  edu- 
cated experts  on  Asia,  sut)  ^iihnnir  \frica. 
the  .Middle  Cast,  the  Soviet  I  nu•t^  and 
Eastern  Kurope.  Such  lack  of  und.  r-tand- 
ing  of  other  cultures  not  onlv  ha-  harmed 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  polirv  m  rectnt 
years,  it  also  has  hindered  the  ^rfnrmance 
of  I'.S.  business  in  key  couniri»-«  like 
Japan. 

Certainly,  some  of  the  problem  rt«u 
within  our  system  of  education  Dunnft  the 
last  20  years  many  schools  eliminated  for- 
eign language,  geography,  and  hi-;  rv  re- 
quirements, and  only  recently  have  t>«-gun 
to  reinsUte  them.  Yet,  the  CongTcss  can 
help,  as  it  has  through  the  Fulbriifhl  Pro- 
gram, student  exchange,  the  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  Reseanh  imd  Trmning 
Act,  and  other  programs. 

I    encourage    mv    rol!>'Hk'ur»    •••    n  nit    this 
speech  whu-h  prenent-  .i  'hnuKhifui  Hrul  dis- 
turbing portrait  of  the  -ta:.     •'     t  ".  rnation- 
al  education  in  the  Inited  ^mi  - 
The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Remarks  or  Dr.  John  Brademas,  President. 
New  York  Univxpsity 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  been  asked 
to  deliver  at   Ball  State  University   In  my 
native  Indiana,  the  twelfth  Stephen  J..  Sr., 
and  Beatrice  Brademas  Lecture. 

Tht»  Is  for  me  a  kind  of  family  reunion. 
You  should  know  that  It  was  early  In  this 
century  that  at  the  age  of  21,  my  later 
father.  Stephen  J.  BraJemas.  left  CalamaU. 
Greece,  eventually  to  settle  In  South  Bend. 
Indiana.  Here.  In  Muhawaka.  my  father  met 
my  mother.  Beatrice  Ooble  Brademas:  they 
married  and  she.  now  84.  Is  with  us  this 
morning. 

Also  here  today  are  two  others  of  the  four 
Brademas  children,  my  brother  Tom.  with 
his  wife.  Carol:  my  sister.  Eleanor,  with  her 
husband.  Dick  Keb:  an^a  niece.  Cindy 
Porman.  and  a  nephew.  Wf  Brademas.  My 
brother  Jim.  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  had  to  k)e  in  Texas  today  and  so 
could  not  Join  us. 

That  a  lecture  series  should  have  been  es- 
tablished In  my  parents'  name  and  In  the 
state  In  which  they  made  their  home  and, 
moreover,  at  a  university  with  which  my 
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family  has  had  so  many  links  would  have 
greatly  pleased  my  father,  and  you  yourself 
can  Judge  how  my  mother  feels  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

That  this  series  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
spiration and  tenacity  of  purpose  of  a  young 
scholar  who  had  become  a  family  friend  and 
an  honorary  member  of  our  family  would 
also  have  gratified  my  father. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  in  the 
Brademas  family.  I  want  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  Professor  John  Koumoulides 
for  without  his  energy  and  effort  these  lec- 
tures would  not  have  l>een  possible. 

Indeed.  I  hope  that  everyone  at  Ball  Stale 
University  appreciates  the  outstanding  in- 
tellectual resource  that  is  yours  in  John 
Koumoulides.  For  not  only,  excepting  your 
speaker  tonight,  has  John  brought  to  this 
campus  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
in  the  world  but  he  him-self  is  a  prolific  re- 
searcher and  writer  in  a  iiumber  of  fields 
touching  on  the  history  and  civilization  of 
Greece. 

And  one  of  the  other  reasons  I'm  glad  to 
be  at  Ball  Slate  University  is  that  my  late 
grandfather.  William  C  Goble— my  moth- 
ers father— taught  here  and  my  mother  was 
a  student  here.  And  I  count  myself  privi- 
leged to  have  been  awarded  some  years  ago 
an  honorary  degree  by  this  university. 

Let  me  salute  your  distinguished  presi- 
dent. John  E.  Worthen.  who  came  to  his 
post  a  Utile  over  a  year  ago.  As  a  fellow  uni- 
versity president.  I  can  tell  Dr.  Worthen 
that  his  training  in  psychology  should  help 
him  now  Just  as  I  felt  well  prepared  for  aca- 
demic life  by  my  former  career  as  a  practic- 
ing politician! 

It  was  26  years  ago  that  I  became  the  first 
native-bom  American  of  Greek  origin  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  During  twenty-two  years  of  service 
there.  I  took  part  in  writing  most  of  the  leg- 
islation now  on  the  statute  t>ooks  to  support 
education  at  all  levels  as  well  as  the  arts  and 
humanities,  libraries  and  museums. 

Since  July  of  1981.  I  have  been  president 
of  New  York  University,  the  largest  private 
university  in  the  nation,  with  46.000  stu- 
dents in  fourteen  schools  and  divisions,  an 
annual  budget  of  over  $700  million,  and  lo- 
cated In  the  commercial,  cultural  and  com- 
munications capital  of  the  world.  New  York 
City. 

Because  my  university  is  where  It  Is;  lie- 
cause  what  happens  In  New  York  City  has 
such  a  powerful  impact  not  only  on  our  own 
country  but  the  entire  world:  and.  moreover, 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I 
should  like  today  to  direct  my  comments  to 
the  theme  of  international  education- 
learning  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 

First,  let  me  say  why  I  see  a  pressing  need 
for  greater  investment  in  research  and  stud- 
ies about  other  countries,  cultures,  lan- 
guages and  peoples  from  our  own. 

Then.  I  want  to  discuss  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  government  and  of  colleges 
and  universities  to  support  International 
education. 

Finally,  I  shall  single  out  for  special  com- 
ment both  classical  and  contemporary 
Greek  studies  In  the  United  States.  In  doing 
so.  I  want  to  say  something  of  the  role  that 
philhellenlsm— love  of  things  Greek— has 
played  in  stimulating  American  interest  in 
Greek  life  and  culture. 

II  must  be  obvious  to  us  all  that  none  of 
the  challenges  of  our  time  is  more  urgent— 
or  more  difficult— than  building  a  structure 
of  relationships  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  will  prevent  war  and  encourage 
peace. 
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Surely  one  of  the  ways— I  do  not  assert 
the  only  way— to  achieve  this  objective  is 
through  the  use  of  human  reason,  and  that 
means  education. 

We  know  that  the  globe  on  which  we  live 
is,  in  the  scheme  of  things,  small  and  inter- 
dependent. 

Terrorism  in  the  Middle  East,  conflict  in 
Central  America,  the  threat  of  civil  war  in 
the  Philippines,  tensions  on  Cyprus  and  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean— are  all  develop- 
ments that  reach  far  across  international 
borders. 

In  the  present  day,  how  well  are  we  pre- 
paring Americans  to  understand  other  na- 
tions, other  cultures,  other  peoples? 

In  my  view,  we  are  not  doing  very  well. 

There  Is  simply  no  question  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  whose  hands, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  lies  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  building  a  peaceful  and 
stable  world,  must  do  a  far  better  job  than 
we  have  been  doing  of  learning  about  the 
peoples  who  populate  other  parts  of  this 
planet. 

Six  years  ago.  let  me  recall,  a  25-member 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and 
International  Studies,  chaired  by  James  A. 
Perkins,  former  President  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, reported  to  President  Carter  on  what 
the  Commission  described  as  America's 
"scandalous  incompetence"  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

The  Commission  members  declared  them- 
selves "profoundly  alarmed"  by  the  results 
of  their  inquiry.  Here  are  just  three  of  their 
findings: 

1.  Over  40  percent  of  twelfth  graders  were 
unable  to  place  Egypt  correctly  on  a  map 
while  over  20  percent  were  ''qually  ignorant 
of  the  locations  of  France  or  China. 

2.  Only  15  percent  of  American  high 
school  students  studied  a  foreign  language, 
down  from  24  percent  in  1965. 

3.  There  were  10.000  English-speaking 
Japanese  business  representatives  on  assign- 
ment in  the  United  States  but  fewer  than 
900  American  counterparts  in  Japan,  and  of 
those,  only  a  handful  had  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  Japane.*'?. 

As  we  all  know,  over  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  a  veritable  wave  of  reports 
on  the  performance  of  American  schools, 
colleges  and  universities.  Most  of  these  stud- 
ies deplore  our  deficiencies  In  teaching 
modem  foreign  languages  and  about  other 
countries  and  cultures. 

Allow  me  first  to  cite  the  report  of  a 
group  thai  I  chaired  in  1983.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Graduate  Education  oi  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Student  Financial  As- 
sistance. This  12-member  bipartisan  Com- 
mission was  created  by  Congress  'o  review 
student  aid  programs  and  offer  suggestions 
for  Improving  them.  What  were  some  of  oui 
findings? 

Our  Commission  was  disheartened  to 
leam  that  between  1969  and  1978.  Pedera, 
expenditures  for  university -Dased  foreign  ai- 
fairs  research  declined  from  $20.3  million 
annually  to  $8.5  million. 

Our  Commission  also  took  note  of  a  report 
of  the  National  Council  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  International  Studies,  of  which  I 
am  a  memt)er.  The  Council  found  a  serious 
lack  in  this  country  of  experts  on  the  cul- 
tures, economies  and  foreign  policies  of 
Asia.  sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  Middle  East. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

In  preparing  our  report  on  graduate  edu- 
cation, my  Commission  colleagues  and  I 
spoke  to  two  former  directors  of  the  CIA. 
Both  William  Colby  and  Admiral  Stansfield 
Turner  blamed  our  lack  of  expert  knowl- 
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edge  about  "Vietnam  and  Iran  for  serious  in- 
telligence shortcomings  in  those  countries, 
and  both  men  said  our  ignorance  of  Latin 
America  appeared  "almost  boundless."- 

Not  surprisingly  our  Commission  unani- 
mously recommended  that  Federal  Funds 
for  research,  instruction  and  graduate  study 
in  a  wide  range  of  languages  and  cultures  be 
significantly  increased,  and  that  Federal 
support  for  American  scholars  to  study 
abroad  also  be  expanded. 

Last  November.  William  J.  Bennett,  then 
Chairman  of  the  National  EndowTnent  for 
the  Humanities  and  now  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, issued  a  report  that  assailed  the 
state  of  the  humanities  on  American  cam- 
puses. This  document  cited  a  sharp  decline 
since  1966  in  college  entrance  and  gradua- 
tion requirements  in  foreign  languages. 

In  February,  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  issued  its  report  on  the  baccalaure- 
ate degree.  The  AAC  Committee  called  our 
"foreign  language  incompetence"'  a  "nation- 
al embarrassment"  and  Included  "intema- 
tlonal  and  multicultural  experience  "  as  one 
area  in  its  minimum  required  program  of 
study. 

Beyond  these  studies  and  surveys,  there 
are  two  other  recent  reports  that  have  fo- 
cused exclusively  on  International  educa- 
tion. 

The  first.  "Critical  Needs  in  International 
Education:  Recommendations  for  Action." 
was  produced  by  the  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Internationa)  Ekiucation  Pro- 
grams, a  panel  of  educators,  government 
and  business  leaders  and  others.  The  report 
declares.  "Our  nation's  indifference  to  fop» 
eign  languages  and  cultures  is  unique 
among  the  advanced  Industrial  countries 
and  our  performance  in  these  areas  lags 
behind  that  of  many  developing  countries." 

The  second  study,  "Beyond  Growth:  The 
Next  Stage  in  Language  and  Area  Studies." 
was  prepared  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  research  team,  headed  by  Dr. 
Richard  Lambert  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, explained  that  "Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  chose  language 
and  area  studies  along  with  mathematics 
and  science  as  one  of  the  domains  of  higher 
education  he  felt  was  in  greatest  jeopardy  of 
decline  and  of  greatest  Interest  to  the 
nation  and  the  Department  of  Defense." 

The  AAU  study  finds  "vital  gaps"  in  both 
research  and  teaching  in  language  and  area 
studies.  Existing  flr.ancial  aid  programs  are 
not  producing  an  adequate  supply  of  per- 
sons knowledgeable  about  other  countries. 
Students  need  t,o  be  trained  better  and 
longer. 

Of  interest  to  the  friends  of  Greece  here 
today  is  a  summary,  appended  to  the  AAU 
report  and  prepared  by  William  B.  Bader  of 
SRI  International,  of  the  nation's  needs  in 
Western  European  studies. 

Bader  observes  that  "far  fewer  Americans 
today  endeavor  to  understand  the  Intrica- 
cies of  European  affairs  than  twenty  years 
ago."'  and  goes  on  to  point  out  the  neglect  of 
the  countries  of  Southern  Europe  in  favor 
of  the  study  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance 
and  Germany  Bader  says  that  the  academic 
community  has  too  few  people  who  qualify 
as  experts  on  contemporary  Greece  with,  he 
charges,  none  In  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  troubled 
state  of  international  studies  in  this  coun- 
try, it  seemed  clear  at  one  time  that  we  were 
as  a  nation  willing  to  take  step>s  to  overcome 
our  ignorance. 
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The  Soviet  launching  of  Sputnik  In  1957 
shocked  us  into  a  ree valuation  of  the  qual- 
ity of  American  education.  Our  response 
was  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  an 
effort,  advocated  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  supported;  by  a  Democratic  Congress,  to 
regain  our  international  leadership  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Through  Title  VI  of 
NDEA.  we  sought  to  strengthen  our  capac 
Ities  in  foreign  languages  and  area  studies. 

I  regret  to  say.  however,  that  we  have  con- 
sistently failed  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  these  programs. 

If  you  will  allow  me  a  personal  reminis- 
cence. I  recall  that  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  of  which  I  was  author  in 
Congress  and  which  authorized  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  to  support  study  and  research  al)out 
foreign  countries  and  cultures  and  impor- 
tant issues  In  International  affairs,  was  also 
ignored  in  the  appropriations  process. 

Although  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
signed  this  Act  into  law  nearly  two  decades 
ago.  Congress  never  voted  one  penny  to  turn 
our  sound  Intentions  into  effective  action. 

Yet  I  believe  that  had  these  commitments 
to  international  studies  some  of  us  sought 
been  implemented,  the  United  States  might 
have  been  far  better  prepared  to  deal  with 
problems  our  country  has  suffered  in  Iran. 
Vietnam.  Central  America  and  elsewhere. 

But  Americas  colleges  and  universities  are 
themselves  not  without  blame.  In  the  1960s 
many  of  them  responded  to  student  de- 
mands for  greater  /lexlbillty  and  ■  rel 
evance"  In  their  studies  by  eliminating  for- 
eign language  requirements. 

Today  it  is  distressing  to  see  how  the 
present  Administration  in  Washington  has 
embarked  on  a  drive  to  slash  funds  for  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
institutions  of  education  and  culture— In- 
cluding monies  for  programs  crucial  to 
international  studies  and  research. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  for  the 
past  three  years  tried  to  eliminate  Federal 
support  for  Title  VI.  which  Is  now  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

So  even  as  many  of  us  have  been  working 
to  defeat  the  Administration's  attempts, 
equally  wrongheaded  and  dangerous  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  student  aid  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  college  and  university 
students,  we  have  also  had  to  struggle 
against  efforts  to  weaken  our  capacity  to 
prepare  more  people  knowledgeable  about 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  sound  wholly  alarm- 
ist or  negative;  I  see  several  signs  of  hope 

In  1981  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
Congress  Joined  in  a  successful  fight  to  pre- 
vent drastic  cuts  in  the  Pulbrlght  academic 
exchanges  auid  several  companion  programs. 
This  crisis  proved  conclusively  that  there  is 
a  strong  and  vocal  constituency  In  America 
In  support  of  such  efforts. 

And  In  each  of  the  past  two  years  and 
once  again  this  year.  Congress  has  fended 
off  Mr.  Reagan's  determination  to  kill  funds 
for  title  VI  International  education  pro- 
grams. 

Indeed.  In  recent  years.  Federally  fi- 
nanced education  exchanges  have  under- 
gone a  dramatic  shift  in  fortune.  This  year, 
the  Administration  requested  $159  fnlUlon 
for  the  Fulbright  and  other  exchange  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  an  increase  of  22  percent 
over  current  levels. 

Beyond  these  developments.  I  have  been 
heartened  by  some  other  Initiatives. 

Many  universities— including  Harvard,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Emory,  Middle- 
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bury  College  and  the  University  of  Massa 
chusetu— are  relnstltutlng  language  and 
other  international  studies  requirements  for 
graduation. 

A  recent  Modem  Language  Association 
study  Indicated  that.  In  a  reversal  of  a  12 
year  trend,  enrollments  In  foreign  language 
courses  at  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  now  on  the  upswing. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  both  NYU  and 
Ball  State  are  in  the  vangard  of  this  return 
to  rigor. 

Not  only  must  all  NYU  undergraduate 
arts  and  science  students  achieve  competen- 
cy In  a  foreign  language,  but  since  1981.  our 
students  must  take  at  least  an  introductory 
course  in  a  non-westem  culture. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  President  Worthen's  first  year  at 
Ball  State  has  been  to  create  a  Center  for 
International  Programs.  The  new  Center 
will  attract  more  foreign  students,  strength- 
en international  offerings  and  expand  for- 
eign exchange  programs. 

Exciting  as  these  efforts  may  be.  as  an 
American  of  Greek  ancestry.  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  proliferation 
of  Greek  studies  on  American  campuses. 

So  let  me  now  discuss  with  you  the  growth 
of  Greek  studies.  I  shall  first  speak  briefly 
of  the  classical  Greek  heritage  and  Its  trans- 
mission from  ancient  Greece  to  modem 
times  and  then  look  at  Greek  studies  in  this 
country. 

Although  the  great  creative  period  of  an- 
cient Greece  spanned  but  four  centuries, 
the  eighth  through  the  fifth  centuries  B.C., 
Greek  thought  and  civilization  have  shaped 
our  world  for  millennia. 

One  need  only  read  The  Legacy  of 
Greece, "  edited  by  the  classicist  M.I.  Plnley 
of  Cambridge  University,  to  understand  how 
pervasive  and  persistent  the  Influence  of 
Greece  on  Western  civilization  has  been 

Says  one  contributor  to  this  book.  Profes- 
sor R.R  Bolger,  When  one  considers  our 
Indebtedness  to  ancient  Greece,  one  Is 
struck  by  the  variety  of  the  elements  that 
were  borrowed."  He  cites,  for  example,  the 
Pythagorean  theorem,  the  dramatic  unities, 
the  three  orders  of  architecture  and  the 
legend  of  Oedipus. 

Think  of  the  several  names  and  enduring 
works:  the  epics  of  Homer:  the  poetry  of 
Sappho:  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydldes:  the  philosophy  and  politics  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Bolger  goes  on  to  show  that  in  literature, 
art  and  philosophy,  virtually  all  later  ages 
followed  Greek  models.  The  Romans,  of 
course,  borrowed  substantially  but  even  the 
Dark  and  Middle  Ages  learned  from  Greece 
Bolger  finds  Greek  strands  In  Augustine's 
City  of  God."  In  the  early  Christian  hymn 
writers  and  In  the  Carollngian  poets.  Avi- 
cenna.  the  greatest  of  medieval  Arab  think- 
ers, looked  to  Aristotle  and  It  was  from 
Greek  sources  that  the  famous  tales  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  flowed. 
Yet  It  was  not  until  the  Renaissance  that 
the  passion  the  Romans  had  felt  for  Greece 
was  rekindled  throughout  Europe.  With  the 
thirteenth  century  came  a  flowering  of  phll- 
hellenlsm.  The  first  person  to  recognize  the 
genius  of  Homer  and  Plato  was  Petrarch. 
Ronsard  read  Pindar:  Racine.  Euripides:  and 
John  Milton  studied  a  number  of  Greek 
writers.  Lucian  Influenced  Erasmus.  Rabe- 
lais. Ben  Jonson  and  Cervantes:  Plutarch  In- 
spired Montaigne  and  Shakespeare. 

The  teaching  and  learning  of  the  classics 
became  In  the  eighteenth  century  a  comer- 
stone  of  higher  education  in  England.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  awarded  prizes  for 
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proficiency  In  classical  studies.  As  Bolger 
says.  "Ability  to  reproduce  a  passage  from 
Burke  in  the  style  of  Demosthenes,  to  make 
Hume  write  as  Thucydides  had  written, 
emerged  as  the  hallmark  of  scholarly 
achievement  "  Tests  of  such  capacities  were 
adopted  for  examinations  at  Oxford  after 
1800  and  at  Cambridge  after  1824  The  nine 
teenth-century  champion  of  classical  educa- 
tion was.  of  course.  Matthew  Arnold. 

Having  sketchily  traced  the  Hellenic 
threads  In  European  civilization.  I  should 
like  now  to  look  at  phllhellenism  and  Greek 
studies  in  the  United  States. 

If  love  of  Greece  shaped  other  cultures 
for  two  thousand  years,  phllhellenism  was  a 
central  force  In  the  young  American  repub- 
lic. Certainly  the  great  American  unlversi 
ties,  like  their  European  counterparU.  re 
vered  the  classics  Classical  ^reek  studies 
flourished  at  my  n.lma  mater.  Harvard,  since 
Its  founding  nearly  350  years  ago.  In  1636, 
and  at  Princeton  since  Its  establishment  In 
the  following  century. 

And  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  "full 
classical  and  scientific  course  "  of  New  York 
University  In  1832,  the  governing  Council 
required  students  to  "be  acquainted  with  a 
Greek  grammar  "  and  to  "have  read  .  .  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  the  t>ooks  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  two  books  of  the  Iliad." 

Beyond  the  Impact  of  Greece  on  American 
intellectual  life,  our  Founding  Fathers 
looked  to  ancient  Greece  for  guidance  In  de- 
vising our  system  of  government. 

In  an  address  at  the  Center  for  Hellenic 
Studies  in  Washington,  the  distinguished 
American  writer  Archibald  Maclelsh  noted: 

"What  Is  philosophically  true  of  all  men' 
in  Jefferson's  preamble  (to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence]  had  been  historically  true 
of  every  man— or  at  least  of  every  citizen— 
in  Pericles'  Athens.  The  citizens  of  Athens 
were  not  subjects  of  the  state:  they  were 
men  Inviolable  In  their  quality  as  men.  And 
so.  in  Jefferson's  Declaration,  should  the 
Americans  be." 

When  the  promise  of  America  swept 
across  the  ocean,  it  provided  an  example  for 
many  other  peoples,  including  the  Greeks 
themselves.  And  so.  In  1821.  my  ancestors 
declared  their  Independence  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

The  subsequent  War  of  Independenee  cap- 
tured the  American  Imagination,  fueled  a 
resurgence  of  phllhellenism  and  changed 
the  course  of  Greek  studies  In  this  country. 
Statesmen,  scholars  and  writers  were  fired 
by  the  Greek  cause 

Speeches  were  made  before  Congress  by 
President  James  Monroe  and  Senators 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  Like  Byron 
and  Shelley  In  Europe,  dozens  of  American 
poets  such  as  William  Cullen  Bryant  ele- 
gized the  Greeks. 

Several  Americans  actually  fought  along- 
side the  Greek  Insurgents.  Among  them  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  a  professor  at 
Harvard.  In  his  book.  An  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Greek  Revolution.  "  published  In 
1828.  he  expressed  the  sentiment  of  many 
American  Intellectuals:  "The  Greek  Revolu- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  Important,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  Interesting  political  event  of 
our  age.  " 

It  was  then,  not  surprisingly,  at  this  time, 
that  we  saw  the  beginning  of  modem,  in  ad- 
dition to  classical.  Greek  studies  at  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Let  me  again  cite  Harvard.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, scholars,  students  and  public  officials. 
Inspired  by  the  Greek  War  of  Independence, 
produced  a  burst  of  philhellenic  writing. 
These  materials  were  a  significant  factor  In 
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the  development  of  the  Modem  Greek  Col- 
lection of  the  Harvard  University  Library, 
which  today  is  a  resource  for  neohellenic 
studies  unequalled  outside  Greece. 

Then,  as  now.  twth  Americans  of  Greek 
descent  and  those  who  were  not  supported 
Greek  studies.  Among  the  early  l)enefactors 
of  the  Harvard  Greek  collection  were  the 
Greek -American  scholar.  Evangellnos  Apos- 
tolldes  Sophocles,  and  American  philhel 
lenes.  Cornelius  Felton  and  Edward  Everett. 
Even  as  Harvard  was  building  iU  Greek  li- 
brary collection,  it  began  In  the  1820s  to 
offer  courses  In  the  modem  Greek  lan- 
guage. Later  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
under  the  aegis  of  Evangelinos  Sophocles. 
Harvard  became  a  world  center  for  the 
study  of  modem  Greek.  Professor  Sophocles 
wrote  the  first  modem  Greek  grammar  and 
first  modern  Greek  lexicon.  Yet  his  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  permanent  program  In 
neohellenic  studies  failed. 

The  truth  Is  that  although  courses  on 
classical  Greece  have  thrived  in  the  United 
Slates,  modem  Greek  studies  have  not 
taken  hold  until  recent  years. 

Several  factors  have  stimulated  a  new  In- 
terest In  contemporary  Greece.  First,  the 
works  of  modem  Greek  writers  such  as 
NIkos  Kazantizakis.  Conslantlne  Cavafy  and 
the  Nobel  Laureates  In  poetry  George  Se- 
feris  and  Odysseus  Elytis,  became  available 
in  English. 
Second,  in  what  has  been  called  the 
RooU"  syndrome.  Greek  Americans,  like 
other  ethnic  groups,  began  to  feel  a  new 
pride  In  their  identity.  And  finally,  more 
and  more  Americans  have  been  travelling  to 
Greece. 

In  a  climate  more  conducive  to  neohel- 
lenic studies.  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  tjegun  to  offer  courses  and  lec- 
tures on  contemporary  Greece. 

And.  as  Charles  C.  Moskos  explains  in  his 
book.  "Greek  Americans."  "The  driving 
force  behind  such  efforts  has  been  due  to 
Greek-bom  scholars  who  have  settled  in 
this  country,  second-generation  Greek- 
American  professors  and  modem  Greek  lit- 
erary critics  of  non-Greek  origin."" 

The  first  formal  attempt  to  bring  modem 
Greek  studies  to  American  campuses  was 
the  Center  for  Neo-Hellenic  Studies  found- 
ed In  1965  at  the  University  of  Texas  by 
George  Amakis.  The  Center,  like  many 
later  efforts,  a  one-man  enterprise,  did  not 
survive  after  the  death  of  Professor  Ama- 
kis 

Hopes  for  building  a  sustained  interest  in 
contemporary  Greek  society  and  culture  ad- 
vanced significantly  with  the  formation  in 
1968  of  the  Modern  Greek  Studies  Associa- 
tion. MGSA  is  an  organization  of  approxi- 
mately 600  scholars,  students  and  phllhel- 
lenes  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  modem  Greece  both  here  and 
abroad. 

The  principal  activities  of  the  Association 
Include  the  publication  of  a  biannual  Jour- 
nal of  Modem  Greek  Studies  and  the  spon- 
sorship of  symposia.  The  symposia,  held 
every  two  years,  deal  with  such  themes  as 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  forces 
shaping  modem  Greece  and  contemporary 
Greek  literature. 

To  the  non-Greeks  among  you.  I  note  that 
two  of  the  five  presidents  of  MGSA  have 
been  Americarvs  who  are  not  of  Greek 
origin. 

The  first  MGSA  president,  my  close 
friend  Professor  Edmund  Keeley  of  Prince- 
ton University,  has  done  as  much  as  anyone 
In  this  country  to  make  Americans  aware  of 
modern    Greek    literature.    A    former    Ful- 
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bright  scholar  in  Greece,  whose  brother. 
Robert,  has  Just  become  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Greece.  Professor  Keeley  has 
produced  definitive  translations  of  Cavafy. 
Seferis.  Elytis  and  several  other  modem 
Greek  writers.  Another  former  non-Greek 
president  of  MGSA  is  Peter  Blen,  a  profes- 
sor of  English  at  Dartmouth. 

Both  these  ardent  phllhellenes  have 
poignantly  described  the  struggle  to  develop 
modem  Greek  studies  as  an  academic  disci- 
pline. 

Professor  Keeley  writes  in  1976:  "Working 
In  modem  Greek  literature  Is  a  lonely  enter- 
prise: few  know  its  riches,  very  few  teach 
the  subject,  even  fewer  come  to  the  litera- 
ture as  scholars  or  critics,  especially  In  the 
United  States.  .  .  ."" 

Professor  Blen  says  in  1978:  "For  seven- 
teen years  I  have  been  sneaking  modem 
Greek  works  into  my  course  by  hook  or  by 
crook  in  no  less  than  three  departments 
we  who  profess  neglected  literatures  are 
beggars  in  our  universities."" 

Fortunately  the  situation  for  neohellenic 
studies  has  brightened  in  recent  years,  with 
several  encouraging  signs  of  progress: 

First,  the  George  Seferis  Chair  of  Modem 
Greek  Studies  was  created  at  Harvard  in 
1975,  the  first  such  endowed  professorship 
in  the  United  States.  As  you  all  know,  the 
establishment  of  such  chairs  elevates  the 
prestige  of  a  discipline,  helps  attract  and 
retain  first-class  scholars,  and  ensures  the 
continuation  of  courses  in  a  particular  field. 
I  understand  that  Boston  University. 
Queens  College.  Rutgers  University  and  In- 
diana University  all  hope  to  create  chairs  in 
Greek  studies  as  well. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  sharp  upsurge  in 
enrollments  in  Greek  language  courses  at 
American  colleges  and  universities,  from 
nearly  700  students,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  in  1977  to  almost  1.000  stu 
denU  in  1983.  an  increase  of  over  40  percent. 
Finally,  there  are  more  programs  and 
courses  In  neohellenic  studies  on  American 
campuses.  I  should  mention  efforts  here  at 
Ball  State  as  well  as  at  Barnard  College. 
Dartmouth.  Harvard.  Kent  State.  Ohio 
State.  Princeton,  Queens  College,  Regis  Col- 
lege, San  Francisco  State,  the  University  of 
Florida  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

It  U  not  surprising  that  the  largest  such 
program  Is  at  Queens  College  In  New  York 
City.  For  there  are  450,000  Greek-Ameri- 
cans In  New  York,  nearly  100,000  of  whom 
live  in  Astoria,  an  area  In  the  borough  of 
Queens.  The  2.000  Greek-American  students 
at  Queens  College  provide  a  natural  con- 
stituency for  Its  Byzantine  and  modem 
Greek  studies  program  Although  many  of 
the  nearly  600  students  who  annually  enroll 
in  these  courses  at  Queens  College  are  of 
Greek  descent,  many  are  not. 

I  think  It  still  more  surprising— and  splen- 
did!—that  Ball  State  Universlt.v  and.  with 
but  two  Greek-American  families,  the  town 
of  Muncle.  have  been  so  responsive  to  Greek 
studies.  The  Hellenic  studies  program  and 
these  Brademas  Lectures  have,  as  I  have 
said  earlier,  attracted  the  world  s  preemi- 
nent scholars  of  classical  and  contemporary 
Greece. 

I  dont  have  to  look  far  to  find  the  people 
who  have  made  these  activities  so  success- 
ful. One.  of  course,  is  John  Koumoulides 
but  I  must  also  applaud  the  generous  phll- 
hellenes who  comprise  the  Friends  of  Greek 
Studies  at  Ball  SUte. 

Certainly,  what  you  are  doing  here  and 
the  kind  of  programs  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  at  other  colleges  and  universities 
in   this  country   are   helping  in   important 
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ways  prepare  Americans  for  work  and  Ule  m 
a  world  that  will  never  he  narrow^  again. 

Now  I  have  spoken  today  of  the  need  for 
international  education  in  the  United  States 
and  of  the  advances  we  have  made  general- 
ly, with  particular  attention  to  encouraging 
Greek  studies. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  should  like  to  make 
two  final  pwints. 

First,  each  of  you  must  enter  the  battle 
that  continues  to  be  waged  in  Washington, 
DC.  over  support  of  our  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  including  international 
studies  and  research.  None  of  us  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  disdain  for  political  discourse. 

For  we  need  to  remind  President  Reagan 
that  when  he  attacks  education,  he  Is  really 
threatening  l)oth  our  prospects  for  a  grow- 
ing and  more  competitive  economy  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  In  a  dangerous 
world. 

This  r*resldent,  who  has  placed  economic 
prosperity  and  a  strong  national  defense  at 
the  top  of  his  agenda,  apparently  falls  to  see 
the  close  connection  Ijetween  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals  and  the  health  of  the 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States. 

The  second  pwint  I  shall  make  is  still 
briefer:  Give  to  Greek  studies— your  time, 
attention  and  enthusiastic  support. 

Let  me  close  my  remarks  by  saying  simply 
that  it  must  be  evident  that  so  perilous  is 
our  common  life  on  this  precious  Elarth  that 
we  must,  all  of  us.  commit  every  fiber  of  our 
minds  and  spirits  to  the  quest  for  a  stable 
peace  and  a  world  of  freedom  and  justice. 


ONE  FOR  THE  GOOD  GUYS 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 
Mr.    LAGOMARSINO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

would  like  to  bring  lo  the  attention  of  my 
colieairues  the  following  editorial  printed  in 
the  \entura  ('ount>  Star  Free  Prese  The 
editorial  grants  much  de»er>ed  praise  to 
the  rinel>  executed  raptuit  of  the  hijacker' 
of  the  AchilU  lAiun  I  would  like  to  express 
my  pride  in  the  chain  of  command,  mclud- 
ing  President  Reagan,  the  intelligence  oper- 
atives, our  Mediterranean  fleet  and  the  F- 
14  pilots,  who  were  respKinsible  for  the 
arrest  of  these  terrorists  I^i  this  incident 
be  8  warning  u<  ail  terrorist*  that  the 
United  Slates  is  prepared  to  proteri  her 
countrymen  and  her  allies  against  an>  ter- 
rorist atlack 

[From  the  Ventura  County  Star  Free  Press. 
Oct.  11.  1985] 

Good  for  Us 
This  is  a  day  to  say.  Well  done,  America." 
The  well  planned  and  well  executed  mili- 
tary operation  that  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  the  four  Palestinian  pirates,  suspected  in 
the  murder  of  an  American  citizen  on  the 
cruise  ship  Achllle  Lauro.  has  not  only  given 
a  lesson  to  terrorists  everywhere  but  also 
has  given  a  lift  to  the  American  spirit. 

For  more  times  than  we  like  to  remember, 
the  United  SUtes  has  been  obliged  to  sit  on 
Its  hands,  seemingly  powerless  to  act.  after 
terrorist  Incidents  against  our  people.  Our 
national  pride  has  suffered.  But  this  time, 
there  was  something  we  could  do  to  bring 
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the  offenders  to  Justice— and  we  did  it.  Did 
it  very  well  Indeed. 

Whether  the  pirates  will  be  brought  to 
trial  In  Italy,  where  they  are  now  held  and 
under  whose  flag  the  Achille  Lauro  sails,  or 
whether  they  will  t>e  extradited  to  this 
country  remains  to  be  decided  in  legal  diplo- 
matic consultations  l)etween  the  two  na- 
tions. In  either  country,  we  can  expect  that 
the  full  due  process  of  law  will  be  exer- 
cised—another lesson  to  terrorists  who  rule 
by  the  gun  rather  than  by  the  law. 

So  this  Is  a  day  for  feeling  good.  Good  for 
our  Intelligence  operatives.  Good  for  our 
Mediterranean  fleet.  Good  for  those  F-14 
pilots.  Good  for  the  commander-in-chief. 
Good  for  us. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

HON.  kON-vi.L)  V    DKLLUMS 

Of  CALiruRNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  DELLIIMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  New  York  Time*  printed  a  letter  from 
my  distinf^i.shed  rol!<-a^e  from  Califor- 
nia. Repreitentative  DON  EDWARDS,  con- 
cerning the  sad  demitie  of  the  I'.S.  Commiii- 
sion  on  Civil  Rightx  under  the  current  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Edwards  presented  a  compelling  in- 
dictment of  thifi  administration's  calculated 
indifference  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  all 
minorities  in  our  society.  I  commend  this 
letter  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  American 
people  for  thoughtful  reflection  and  con- 
structive action  to  redress  this  indifference 
and  injustice. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  30.  19851 

Civil  Rights  Commission,  From  Watchdog 

TO  Lap  Doc 

(By  Don  Edwards) 

To  the  E^ditor: 

Prom  Rot>ert  Pear's  article  on  disagree- 
ment within  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  over  the  meaning  of  equality 
(Oct.  14)  one  might  think  It  is  fine  for  the 
commission  to  be  a  debating  society  for  Its 
members  and  that  the  debates  are  based  on 
factual  research.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 

The  commission  was  established  In  19S7  to 
serve  as  the  Federal  Government's  Inde- 
pendent watchdog  over  civil-rights  matters 
and  to  monitor  Federal  laws  and  policies 
with  respect  to  discrimination  or  denials  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  For  25  years, 
the  commission  met  Its  mandate  well,  expos- 
ing dtscnminatlon  throughout  the  country 
and  evaluating  administrations  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic. 

In  1983.  when  President  Reagan  in.'-'sted 
on  firing  commissioners  who  criticized  his 
enforcement  policies  not  Just  in  affirmative 
action,  but  also  on  such  Issues  as  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  Bob  Jones  University  and  his 
opposition  to  strengthening  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  the  real  Issue  was  whether  the 
commission  would  retain  its  independent 
watchdog  function.  We  have  our  answer. 
Not  a  single  monitoring  report  or  statement 
on  enforcement  in  any  Federal  agency  has 
been  published  since  the  commission  was  re- 
constituted in  1983.  One  of  Its  major  func- 
tions has  simply  ceased. 

As  we  examine  the  handiwork  of  the  re- 
constituted commission,  keep  In  mind  that 
it  is  no  longer  an  Independent  body,  but  is 
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now  simply  an  arm  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. As  Clarence  M.  Pendleton.  Jr..  com- 
mission chairman,  told  the  Eagle  Forum  the 
Phyllis  Schlafly  group,  last  Feb.  15:  "I  am 
proud  to  be  on  President  Reagan's  team.  It 
is  an  honor  to  develop  civil  rights  policy 
with  other  distinguished  Americans,  gentle- 
men like  Brad  Reynolds,  Clarence  Thomas 
and  Edwin  Meese." 

Consistent  with  the  policy  goals  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  commission  has  replaced 
state  advisory  committee  memljers  who  in- 
sisted on  reporting  on  civil-rights  problems 
in  their  states  that  called  Administration 
policy  Into  question.  On  the  rare  occasion 
when  the  commission  does  issue  statements, 
they  coincide  with  Administration  policy, 
including  opposition  to  the  Civil  Rights  Res- 
toration Act  and  pay  equity  as  a  means  of 
ending  wage  discrimination. 

Perhaps  most  tragic,  the  commission  has 
abandoned  Its  role  as  a  fact-finding  investi- 
gatory agency  on  civil  rights.  The  majority 
of  the  commission  has  developed  a  habit  of 
announcing  conclusions  on  subjects  under 
consideration  before  any  Investigation  takes 
place.  We  know  what  the  results  of  studies 
will  be  before  they've  even  begun.  For  ex- 
ample. Chairman  Pendleton.  Vice  Chairman 
Morris  B.  Abram  and  Linda  Chavez,  staff  di- 
rector, first  announced  their  opposition  to 
comparable  worth  and  then  commissioned  a 
study.  Not  surprisingly,  the  study  also  re- 
jected comparable  worth. 

It  strains  reason  to  claim  intellectual  rigor 
for  the  single  report  issued  by  the  commis- 
sion over  the  last  20  months.  Such  a  claim 
flies  in  the  face  of  such  objective  assess- 
ments as  that  done  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  on  the  comparable-worth  report. 
After  a  lengthy  analysis,  the  G.A.O.  found 
that  the  commission  defined  comparable 
worth  differently  from  advocates  of  compa- 
rable worth,  and  rejected  the  concept  based 
on  that  different  definition.  Furthermore. 
G.A.O.  found  that  the  report  was  filled  with 
distortions,  inconsistencies  and  mistakes  of 
fact. 

The  American  taxpayers  deserve  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  will  be  an  Inde- 
pendent watchdog  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
enforced  so  that  we  may  someday  achieve 
true  equal  opportunity  In  our  society.  Our 
nation  also  deserves  a  commission  that  will 
restrain  its  penchant  for  announcing  con- 
clusions until  some  honest  fact  gathering  is 
done.  Unfortunately,  we  now  have  neither, 
and  a  debating  society,  however  eloquent 
the  debaters.  Is  no  substitute  for  a  strong. 
Independent  Civil  Rights  Commission. 


October  31,  1985 


TAX  REFORM 

HuN.  .NEWT  Ci.NGRiCH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thunday,  October  31,  1985 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  all  like 
lihood  when  the  House  Ways  and  .Means 
Committee  has  completed  its  version  of  tax 
reform  the  House  will  have  the  option  of  a 
simple  yes  or  no  vote.  By  voting  against  the 
Ways  and  Means  bill,  we  will  not  be  voting 
against  tax  reform,  we  will  be  voting  to 
make  them  write  a  better  bill.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu- 
tion. Hopefully  we  will  learn  from  this  ex- 
perience and  not  »«e  destined  to  repeat 
these  same  mistakes  in  the  future. 


[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution.  Oct.  19.  19851 

Things  por  Tax  Code  Tinkerers  to 
Remember 

(By  Louis  Rukeyser' 

As  we  watch  Ronald  Reagan's  fading  tax- 
overhaul  plan  become  the  policy  debacle  of 
his  second  term,  here  are  seven  things  to  re- 
member—to save  embarrassment  all 
around— the  next  lime  we  tinker  with  the 
tax  code. 

■Reform"  isn't  reform  Just  because  the 
po'itlclans  call  It  that.  The  noble  word  re- 
peatedly falls  from  the  lips  of  lawmakers  of 
all  stripes  and.  indeed,  repeatedly  appears  in 
the  titles  of  their  tax  bills.  This  year's 
"reform"  becomes  next  year's  "to  be  re- 
formed." The  correct  word  is  "change," 
gang. 

To  get  the  benefits  of  reducing  taxes,  you 
have  to  reduce  taxes.  In  1981.  the  president 
had  a  nice  clear  program;  cut  taxes.  The 
wiseacres  said  from  the  start  it  couldn't  be 
done,  but  thiy  were  wrong,  and  once  the 
cuLs  were  in  p!ace.  'he  country  finally  got  a 
powerful  economic  recovery.  The  big-gov- 
emment  clowns  have  l)een  upset  about  this 
ever  since,  and  have  talked  the  current 
White  House  staff  Into  believing  that  any 
thing  more  meaningful  than  "revenue  neu- 
trality" this  time  around  would  l>e  down- 
right sinful.  Translation:  they  can't  wait  to 
start  raising  your  taxes  again. 

To  encourage  savings  and  Investment,  you 
have  to  encourage  savings  and  Investment. 

INCOME  redistribution 

Reagan's  original  1981  program  correctly 
assumed  that  the  tax  code  should  be  aimed 
at  economic  growth:  his  new  version  Is  a 
conventional  hodgepodge  of  Income  redistri- 
bution and  higher  business  taxes. 

If  you  change  the  rules  on  long-term  busi- 
ness investment  every  year,  you  will  retard 
long-term  business  investment.  It's  fashion- 
able to  carp  at  U.S.  executives  for  focusing 
narrowly  on  the  next  quarter,  as  opposed  to 
the  next  generation— but  how  can  you 
blame  them  too  much  when  Congress  makes 
It  clear,  year  wi'ter  year,  that  the  Ibng-term 
rules  In  such  ney  areas  as  depreciation  are 
likely  to  be  altered  dramatically  every  time 
the  legislators  assemble? 

When  a  politician  tells  you  something  Is 
■fairer."  button  your  wallet  pocket.  Most 
people  are  understandably  willing  to  tielleve 
that  the  "falresf  thing  would  be  to  take 
money  from  somet>ody  else  and  give  It  to 
them.  That  may  be  human  nature,  but  It  Is, 
alas,  not  economic  cense.  The  more  success- 
ful American  tradition  seeks  not  to  redis- 
tribute your  neighbor's  earnings  but  to  give 
you  the  chance  t(  augment  your  owti. 

■'LOOPHOLE^  IS  MISUSED 

"Loophole"  Is  the  third  most  cynically 
misused  word  In  this  debate,  beaten  only  by 
■'reform"  and  ■fairness.'  ■Loophole,"  in  the 
English  language,  refers  to  a  means  of  evad- 
ing a  law.  What  are  usually  miscalled  "loop- 
holes" In  the  tax  code  are,  in  fact,  provi- 
sions specifically  enacted  by  Congress  to  ac- 
complish agreed  social  or  economic  pur- 
poses. When  they  benefit  the  person  talk- 
ing, he  or  she  thinks  they  are  marvelously 
llgltlmate  incentives;  when  they  l>eneflt 
someone  else,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
human  race. 

We  can  simplify  and  reduce  peoples  taxes, 
but  we  can't  do  It  with  mirrors.  History.  In- 
cluding our  own.  suggests  that  a  top  tax 
rate  no  higher  than  25  percent  would  do 
more  than  all  the  alleged  "reforms"  to 
cause  most  tax   "shelters"  to  wither  of  their 


own  obsolescence.  History  suggesU  that  we 
can  realistically  and  speedily  get  down  to 
such  a  top  rate.  too.  if  we  Insist  that  politi- 
cians halt  the  demagoguery  of  paranoia  and 
resentment.  Por  if  you  really  want  to  reduce 
the  American  peoples  taxes,  you  have  to 
start  by  reducing  the  American  govern- 
ments spending.  And  wouldn't  that  be  the 
loveliest  ■■reform""of  all? 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yeMerda*  « 
hearings  in  Congress  on  the  Philippines 
pointed  out  some  of  the  s-vere  problems 
confronting  that  nation.  What  the  best 
course  of  action  for  the  I  nited  States  to 
lake  remains  to  be  seen  It  is  clear,  howev- 
er, thai  the  status  quo— that  is.  President 
Marcos'  rule  by  decree— is  no  longer  an  al- 
ternative. 

I  am  submitting  an  article  by  Washing- 
ton Post  reporter  David  B.  Ottaway  on  the 
present    crisis    in    the    Philippines    for    the 
Record     The    more    »e    know    about    that 
troubled  nation,  the  better  »e  »ill  be  able 
to  decide  our  own  best  course  of  action. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  27,  1985] 
A  Diplomatic  Dilemma— Phiuppine  Crisis 
Bedevils  United  States 
(David  B.  Ottaway) 
The     Philippine     crisis     bedeviling     the 
United  States  presentc  the  threat  of  a  geo- 
political castastrophe  in  the  Far  East  for 
which   American   diplomacy   has   no   ready 
antidote. 

The  Reagan  administration,  haunted  by 
the  prospect  of  an  Iranian-style  diplomatic 
debacle,  is  debating  whether  to  keep  prod- 
ding President  Ferdinand  Marcos  to  make 
substantial  reforms,  or  to  begin  distancing 
the  United  Stales  from  him  In  hopes  of  pre- 
serving the  US  position  In  the  Philippines 
for  the  long  term. 

The  debate  Inside  the  administration  Is 
strongly  Influenced  by  Intelligence  reporu 
that  Marcos  is  gravely  ill  and  probably  has 
no  better  than  a  50  percent  chance  of  living 
until  the  next  Philippine  elections,  sched- 
uled for  1987. 

Por  now,  the  United  SUtes  Is  relying  on 
diplomatic  persuasion,  epitlomlzed  by  the 
recent  mission  of  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nev.) 
to  Manila  In  an  effort  to  persuade  Marcos  to 
mend  his  ways  before  his  country  collapses 
beneath  a  growing  communist  Insurgency. 

But  this  is  a  temporizing  lactic.  The  main 
unresolved  issue,  officials  say.  Is  whether  to 
rontinue  trying  to  nudge,  cajole  and  squeeze 
Marcos  toward  meaningful  reforms  or  to 
give  up  on  him.  The  latter  course  would,  in 
effect,  aid  non-communist  domestic  oppo- 
nenU  trying  to  oust  Marcos  In  favor  of  a 
government  that  could  more  effectively 
fight  the  growing  communist  Insurgency  on 
the  Island  republic. 

The  debate  within  the  administration  Is 
mirrored  In  Congress,  where  views  are  Just 
as  divided,  mostly  along  partisan  lines.  Rep. 
Gerald  B.  Solomon  (R-N.Y),  a  close  friend 
of  Marcos,  argues  that  abandoning  Marcos 
could  provide  what  his  critics  say  they  are 
trying  to  avoid  for  the  United  Slates. 

"We  have  to  be  very  careful  about  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  Marcos, "  he  said. 
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"We  tried  to  do  it  In  Iran  with  the  shah  on 
human  rights.  Had  we  been  a  little  more  pa- 
tient with  the  shah,  maybe  we  wouldn't 
have  the  same  situation  we  have  today  In 
Iran." 

Many  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
argue  that  the  lime  has  come  for  a  dramatic 
break  with  Marcos  and  the  sulminislratlon's 
tactic  of  "quiet  diplomacy,"  because  "the 
negative  trends  are  moving  faster  than  the 
positive  ones,"  as  Rep.  Dave  McCurdy  (D- 
Okla.),  a  memljer  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  puts  it. 

"Gradualism  Isn't  going  to  work.  We  have 
to  look  at  reasonable,  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  the  Marcos  regime— a  mexlerale. 
noncommunlsl  regime,"  he  said. 

Marcos  suffers  from  an  often  incurable, 
recurring  sickness  known  as  ■systemic  lupus 
erythematosus, "  according  to  Intelligence 
and  congressional  sources.  The  disease  af- 
fects the  cell  structu'-e  of  the  body  and  at- 
tacks organs,  particularly  the  kidneys. 
Marcos  has  survived  three  debilitating 
bouts,  the  latest  from  November  to  Marcn. 
He  may  have  had  a  kidney  transplant,  al- 
though he  has  vehemently  denied  it. 

Each  time,  Marcos  has  recovered— but 
each  lime  to  'a  lower  plateau,"  according  to 
one  U.S.  official.  During  his  "downs, "  he  is 
almost  ncapacilaied.  said  the  official,  who 
asserted  that  Marcos  is  "hardly  able  to  op- 
erate his  government. 

A  congressional  source  who  has  investigat- 
ed Marcos"  health  said  the  Philippine  leader 
has  virtually  destroyed  his  presidency  as  a 
functioning  institution  and  has  taken  to 
ruling  mainly  by  "capricious  decree. "  This 
source  said  Marcos  may  die  within  six 
months. 

"The  best  course  [for  U.S.  policy)  is  to  let 
nature  take  Its  course, "  the  source  said. 

To  what  degree  Marcos"  illne&s  is  the  driv- 
ing concern  behind  the  Reagan  admlnlstra- 
tlons  sudden  activism  to^vard  the  Philip- 
pines is  unclear.  There  also  have  been 
recent  U.S.  intellgence  reports  that  the 
spreading  communist  Insurgency,  led  by  the 
New  Peoples  Army.  Is  leading  the  country 
steadily  toward  "catastrophe. " 

The  nightmare  frightening  administration 
policymakers  Is  the  possibility  of  a  strategic 
reversal  in  the  balance  of  power  In  the  Pa- 
cific If  the  United  States  loses  lis  two  big- 
gest bases  abroad.  Clark  Air  Force  Base  and 
Sublc  Bay  Naval  Base,  both  In  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  Soviet  Union  takes  them 
over— precisely  the  fate  of  the  former  U.S. 
base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  Vietnam. 

Calls  for  the  United  States  to  get  out  of 
Clark  and  Sublc  are  coming  from  noncom- 
munlst  quarters  In  the  Philippines  as  well  as 
from  the  communist  Insurgents,  U.S.  offi- 
cials fear  thai  the  hases  will  become  Identi- 
fied with  Marcos,  making  it  ali  but  Impossi- 
ble for  any  successor  government  In  the 
Philippines,  even  a.i  a.".ticommunlst  one,  to 
allow  the  United  S-.ates  tc  Keep  them  after 
Marcos  Is  gone 

Parallels  between  Marcos  a.nd  the  late 
shah  of  Iran  haunt  this  administratior. 
debate.  ■Everybody  has  a  fear  of  Irar.  a.-.c: 
what  It  did  to  the  Carter  ad-TiinisLratior, 
said  one  administration  official.  It  may  not 
go  the  way  Iran  went,  but  it  could  go  Just  as 
sours." 

The  Carter  administration  tried  to  deny  it 
had  a  problem  In  Iran  until  both  the  shah 
and  the  U.S.  position  In  Iran  were  too  far 
gone  to  salvage.  That  experience  has  had  a 
powerful  Impact  on  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, which  openly  acknowledged  long  in  ad- 
vance of  the  denouement  that  It  has  a  po- 
tential foreign  policy  disaster  on  Its  hands. 
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"The  Philippines  has  been  on  the  presi- 
dent's horizon  ever  since  1983,"  said  one  of- 
ficial, referring  to  the  murder  of  opposition 
leader  Benigno  S.  Aquino  on  Aug.  21  of  that 
year,  an  event  that  set  off  the  first  alarms 
In  the  White  House  and  led  to  a  Reagan  re- 
fusal to  meet  with  Marcos  ever  su-.cc. 

U.S.  foreign,  policy  analysts  In  and  out  of 
the  administration  agree  that  the  U.S.  di- 
lemma today  over  how  to  handle  Marcos 
differs  In  many  ways  from  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's Iranian  problem. 

Marcos"  position  in  Philippine  history  and 
society  is  different  from  what  the  shah's 
was  in  Iran.  Internal  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  are  also  vastly  different,  and  there 
is  no  Philippine  equivalent  of  the  Islamic 
fundamentalism  that  stirred  the  Iranian 
masses. 

But  there  do  seem  to  be  three  clear  simi- 
larities. 

Both  countries  were,  at  the  moment  of 
crisis,  crucial  to  U.S.  geopolitical  interests  In 
a  key  region  of  the  globe.  And  Marcos  dem- 
onstrat«s  a  sti:bbom  refusal  to  appreciate 
the  seriousness  of  his  situation  similar  to 
the  shahs— a  stublwrrmess  that  hardens 
whenever  Marcos  i£  pressed  to  make  re- 
forms that  risk  loosening  his  tight  grip  on 
power. 

The  Marcos  message  the.t  "aU  Is  under 
control"  was  repeated  to  Laxalt  last  week  In 
Manila.  Marcos  reportedly  asked  whether 
his  regime  had  "an  image  problem"  in  the 
United  States,  and  needed  a  gooa  public  re- 
lations firm  In  Washington  to  set  things 
right. 

This  same  message  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington this  week  by  his  acting  foreign  minis- 
ter, Pacifico  A.  Castro,  who  said  in  an  Inter- 
view Monday.  "We  are  doing  all  the  reforms 
necessary  and  called  for  by  our  people." 

U.S.  ""experts"  mispercelved  what  was  un- 
folding in  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  Castro  said,  suggesting  that  the  same 
mlsperceptlon  is  affecting  U.S.  .ollcy  In  the 
Philippines.  'It  could  be  we  are  going 
through  the  same  syndrome, "■  he  said. 

A  third  similarity  between  the  cases  is  the 
terminal  Illness  of  the  leader.  The  Carter 
administration,  however,  did  not  realize 
that  the  shah  suffered  from  serious  cancer. 
According  to  Gary  Sick,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  expert  on  Iran  during  the 
Carter  administration,  the  misbegotten 
belief  that  the  shah  was  in  good  health  was 
Important  to  the  administration's  decision 
to  keep  supporting  him. 

■We  know  Marcos  Is  going  to  pass  on  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  The  question  is  how  to 
position  yourself.  That  U  the  real  difference 
[that]  affects  the  whole  underiylng  philoso- 
phy of  how  you  deal  with  the  situation," 
Sick  said 

Another  difference  between  the  two  cases, 
according  to  Sick,  is  the  initial  responses  of 
the  two  administrations  to  their  respective 
crises.  During  '.he  past  year,  he  noted,  there 
has  been  a  stead.v  stream  of  high-ranking 
U.S.  officials  ar.c  .-r.embjrs  of  Congress  to 
Ma-nila  br.ngir.;  messages  of  deep  concern 
or  ever,  bl'jnt  sistement*  of  U.S.  displeasure 
with  Marcos  performance 

Not  so  in  US  dealings  with  the  shah.  As 
late  as  November  1978,  Just  three  months 
before  his  final  night  from  Tehran,  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter's  national  security  af- 
fair* adviser,  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl,  was  phon- 
ing the  shah,  encouraging  him  "to  toughen 
up  "  his  stand  against  the  opposition  with 
the  assurance  that  we  are  prepared  to  back 
you  whatever  you  do.'  Sick  said. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's   full-court    diplomatic    press    on 
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Marcos  is  unclear.  Everyone  seems  to  agree 
some  reforms  are  taking  place.  But.  as  one 
U.S.  official  Involved  in  the  process  said, 
"It's  a  struggle  every  step  of  the  way." 

Some  administration  analysts  say  they 
feel  that  there  is  a  "reasonable  chance"  of 
achieving  the  current  U.S.  goal  of  free  and 
fair  local  elections  next  May,  followed  by  a 
presidential  contest  in  1987  when  a  Philip- 
pine vice  president  also  will  be  chasen. 
Others  are  distinctly  gloomy  about  such 
prospects. 

As  one  administration  official  put  it,  "We 
can't  make  major  progress  before  a  new  gov- 
ernment is  m  place  " 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH 
MARITIME  AGREEMENTS  WITH 
MAJOR  U.S.  TRADING  PART 
NERS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  198S 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troduring  lefpslation  (hat  would  require  the 
President  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  bilat- 
eral maritime  shipping  agreements  with 
our  major  foreign  trading  partners.  Thin 
legislation  would  require  maritime  agree- 
ments with  approximately  25  major  I'.S. 
trading  partners,  each  of  which  accounts 
for  over  1  percent  of  the  total  waterborne 
U.S.  import  and  export  trade.  This  legisla- 
tion ensures  that  the  maritime  agreements 
formulated  contain  essential  procompeti- 
tive  elements  to  preserve  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  with  these  nations. 

The  U.S.  merchant  marine  is  at  the 
lowest  point  in  its  history.  .Although  the 
United  States  remains  the  world's  largest 
trading  nation,  less  than  6  percent  of  all 
U.S.  o«eanborne  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels.  We  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  the  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions to  carry  our  trade. 

The  Congress  historically  has  recognized 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  as  the  fourth 
arm  of  defense.  Our  fleet  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  assure  adequate  sealift  capability  in 
time  of  national  emergency.  Nevertheless, 
over  the  last  several  years  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  decline  to  the  point  where  its  con- 
tinued existence  is  threatened.  .Moreover, 
this  decline  is  occurring  in  the  face  of  ac- 
tions by  other  nations  to  increase  their 
fleets  and  carve  out  large  portions  of  the 
world's  shipping  trades  for  their  own  ves- 
sels, particularly  Soviet  b'oc  nations. 

The  U.N.  Code  of  Conduct  for  Liner  Con- 
ferences entered  into  force  in  1983.  The 
Liner  Code  allows  the  contracting  parties 
to  reserve  for  their  own  flag  vessels  much 
of  their  trade  with  another  nation.  In  most 
cases,  access  by  vessels  of  third  nations  to 
trade  between  codist  countries  will  be  re- 
stricted to  20  percent. 

The  United  States  opposes  the  code  be- 
cause of  flaws  in  many  of  its  provisions. 
Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
code,  however,  its  entry  into  force  leaves 
U.S.  shipping  and  trade  vulnerable  to  the 
shipping  policies  of  other  nations.  Because 
the  access  of  third  nation  vessels  will  be  re- 
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stricted  in  the  trade  of  codist  countries,  our 
open,  noncodist  trade  will  be  viewed  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  excess  tonnage.  Addi- 
tionally, the  ability  of  U.S.  vessels  to  com- 
pete for  cargo  in  foreign-to-foreign  trades 
will  be  limited.  The  entry  into  force  of  the 
Liner  Code  requires  the  I'nited  States  to 
enact  a  shipping  policy  that  adequately  re- 
sponds to  these  developments  and  a*  the 
same  time  ensures  continued  competitive 
access  to  shipping  trades. 

The  legislation  i  have  introduced  today  is 
carefully  constructed  to  reflect  these  com- 
peting interests  and  to  reflect  criticisms 
voiced  in  the  past  regarding  the  anticom- 
petitive potential  of  bilateral  shipping 
agreements.  My  bill  requires  maritime 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
any  nation  that  accounts  for  at  least  I  per- 
cent of  total  U.S.  waterborne  trade,  or  any 
nation  that  requests  a  maritime  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  These  agreements 
will  allocate  cargo  shares  to  be  reserved  to 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  the 
trading  partner.  However,  the  cargo  allo- 
cated between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nation  cannot  exceed  33 'j  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  waterborne  trade  with  that 
country. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  several  essen- 
tial provisions  must  be  included  in  each 
maritime  agreement  to  ensure  that  com- 
petitive freight  rates  are  maintained  in  the 
trade.  For  instance,  at  least  one-third  of 
the  oRrgo  is  open  to  the  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions, and  the  United  States  and  the  trading 
partner  may  not  restrict  the  access  of  any 
third-flag  vessels  to  that  cargo.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  may  not  restrict  U.S,-f1ag 
vessels  from  competing  in  fhe  maritime 
agreement  trade,  as  long  as  those  vessels 
are  in  compliance  with  other  U.S.  laws.  .Ad- 
ditionally, conference  shipping  agreements 
in  the  trade  must  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  maritime  agreement  and  may 
not  allow  for  the  pooling  of  profits  by  the 
shipping  lines  in  that  conference.  If  a  con- 
ference does  not  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  maritime  agreement,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  strict  penalties  and  sanctions  under 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1984. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  enforcement 
mechanisni  to  ensure  that  our  trading  part- 
ners accept  an  agreement  containing  these 
procompetitive  elements.  If,  after  2  years,  a 
trading  partner  refuses  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  one-third  of  the  cargo  in  that 
trade  is  reserved  to  I'.S.  vessels  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  Is  required 
to  undertake  an  investigation  to  ensure 
that  U.S.  vessels  have  competitive  access  to 
the  trade.  If  the  investigation  uncovers 
unfair  practices  that  discriminate  against 
U.S.  vessels,  the  trading  partner  will  be 
subject  to  sanctions,  including  denial  of 
access  to  U.S.  ports. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step  in 
developing  a  comprehensive  maritime 
policy  adequate  to  respond  to  international 
practices,  and  ensuring  the  growth  and  vi- 
tality of  a  U.S.  merchant  marine  with  the 
necessary  national  defense  capability.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation. 


October  31.  1985 

ONE  FOR  THE  GOOD  GUYS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  editorial  printed  in 
the  Santa  Maria  Times.  This  editorial  gives 
much  deserved  praise  to  the  finely  executed 
capture  of  the  hijackers  of  the  Achille 
Lauro.  I  would  like  to  express  my  pride  in 
the  chain-of-command.  including  President 
Reagan,  the  intelligence  operatives,  our 
Mediterranean  Fleet  and  the  F-14  pilots, 
who  were  responsible  for  the  arrest  of 
these  terrorists.  Let  this  incident  be  a 
warning  to  all  terrorists  that  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  protect  her  country- 
men and  her  allies  against  any  terrorist 
attack. 

The  Giant  Awakens 

Hurrah!  The  sleeping  giant  sleeps  no 
morel  The  United  States  once  again  has 
shown  that  the  world  CAn  take  us  for  grant- 
ed only  for  so  long  before  retribution 
strikes.  We  must  applaud  President  Reagan 
and  his  staff  for  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  successful  mission  that  seized  the  ter- 
rorists who  killed  an  American  aboard  a  sea- 
jacked  liner. 

We  must  add  our  congratulations  to  the 
friendship  extended  by  Italy,  and  the 
strengthened  NATO  partnership  this  action 
has  forged. 

Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  can't  be  con 
gratulated  for  any  part  of  Its  action.  Despite 
a  carefully-worded  message  from  the  State 
Department,  we  still  must  condemn  Egypt's 
action  In  covering  up  the  act,  for  lying 
about  the  whereabouts  of  the  lerrortsls.  for 
having  negotiated  and  made  a  deal  with 
them.  It  was  only  because  of  top-ranked  in- 
telligence work  that  we  were  able  to  discov- 
er that  the  terrorists  were  still  In  Egypt 
even  after  that  country's  president  has  said 
they  had  left. 

There  are  a  number  of  salutatory  points 
about  this  episode.  One,  already  mentioned. 
is  that  our  Intelligence  apparatus  apparent- 
ly Is  functioning  well  once  again.  That  Is  ab- 
solutely vital  to  our  national  security.  An- 
other Is  that  we  still  have  friends  In  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  they  have  as  simi- 
lar resolve  In  dealing  with  terrorism.  Third- 
ly, and  most  Importantly,  we  have  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that,  when  sufficiently 
provoked,  we  will  strike  back.  That  message 
was  too  long  In  coming,  as  we  noted  here 
Thursday.  No*  that  it  has  been  sounded,  we 
must  not  return  to  hibernation. 

Terrorism  has  l>een  with  us  forever.  It  is 
now  an  accepted  practice  by  many  of  the 
dissident  groups  and  nations  In  this  world. 
Many  use  It  simply  to  provide  bravado, 
while  others  use  It  as  a  calculated  means  of 
advancing  their  own  goals.  The  North  Viet- 
namese were  masters  of  this  ploy,  with  Ho 
Chi  MInh  saying  that  It  followed  his  master 
plan  that  If  you  can't  get  the  hand  of  op 
presslon  withdrawn,  try  cutting  off  a  finger 
at  a  lime. 

The  acts  focus  great  attention  through 
the  world  media.  And  that  focus  falls  on 
those  nations,  who  like  us.  are— or  were— re- 
luctant to  retaliate  As  we  pointed  out  here 
Thursday,  this  is  a  situation  where  an  eco- 
nomically  and   mllltarlly-weak   nation   can 
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tweak  the  noses  of  giants.  Our  previous 
hand-wringing  stance  only  played  in  the 
hands  of  these  despots. 

Now  it  is  a  different  game.  Now  that  we 
have  proven  capable  of  acting,  we  must  not 
waver  from  this  policy  In  the  future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BENNIE  VINTON 

HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  Mr.  Bennie  Ninlon.  Mr. 
Vinton  in  being  honored  this  year  as  the 
State  of  Michigan's  Veteran  of  the  Year, 
and  his  accomplishments  that  led  to  the 
award  are  truly  remarkable. 

Mr.  Bennie  Vinton,  now  a  resident  of 
Helmont.  Ml.  has  been  a  lifelong  resident 
of  the  (>rand  Rapids  area,  attending  Cres- 
ton  High  School  before  entermK  the  U.S. 
Army  on  February  14.  1962.  .Mr.  Vinton 
subsequently  served  with  distinction  in 
Vietnam  as  a  staff  sergeant  class  E-6,  from 
October  1967  until  he  was  wounded  in 
April  1968.  On  April  30,  1969.  he  »a-  h.m 
orably  discharged  from  the  Armv 

Faced  with  the  animosit>  which  often, 
sadly,  confronted  \  letnam  veterans.  Mr. 
Vinton  contacted  the  \  ietnam  \  ete^an^  of 
.America  for  information  about  how  he 
could  help  veterans,  like  himself,  who  were 
proud  of  what  they  had  done  for  the  United 
States.  He  returned  to  Grand  Kapids  and 
founded  a  local  chapter  of  the  V\.A.  He 
then  formed  five  other  local  chapters,  re- 
sulting in  Michigan's  becoming  the  third 
State  with  a  chartered  Vietnams  Veteran- 
iirifanization.  The  \  ietnam  Veterans  of 
\merica  ha.s  been  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  services  of  Mr.  Vinton  a-  president  of 
local  chapter  No.  18.  chairman  i>f  (he  Stale 
board  of  directors,  and  mi  mh.  r  .f  he  na- 
tional executive  adMsor»  i  -  nimi!!.!'  and 
the  national  board  of  directors  eronomu 
affairs  committee  1  mi^hl  arid  thai  hi  » a» 
offered  other  positions  at  thi  nnM<initl  u^.i 
which  he  turned  down,  preferring  to  fotun 
his  commitment  to  "grassroots"  level  work. 

Mr.    Vinton   is   currently   employed   as   a 
Disabled    Veterans   Outreach   counselor   b> 
the  (Jrand  Rapids,  Ml.  F.mplov  ment  Seruri 
ties   (  iimmission    (Ifrire     His   conlrihution« 
to    his    work    have    included    man>     after 
hours  visits  to  veterans'  groups,  which  ha*e 
resulted  in  his  placing  more  disabled  >eler 
ans  into  jobs  than  any  other  rounseior  in 
our  Stale     Hi    h  i^    !>. .  n    honored   twice   as 
Michigan-     li-.-itui      \merican     \  eterans' 
Disabled       Netinm-       Outreach       I'rogram 
Award  winner.  ii.';d  «a-  national  runnerup 
last  year.  He  also  has  been  honored  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  »iih  tht 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Mr  \  inion 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  A.MVLTS.  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Howev 
er.  his  community  service  is  not  limited  to 
veterans'  affairs.  Mr.  Vinton  founded  a 
youth  center  in  a  poverty-stricken  area  of 
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Grand  Rapids  He  is  also  a  volunteer  for 
the  American  Ked  Cross  and  for  St.  Jude's 
Children's  Research  Hospital,  and  he  gives 
presentations  to  school  groups  abfiut  his 
ex|)eriences. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  ail  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representati>es  join  me  in 
honoring  and  thanking  an  e\traordinar> 
individual,  Mr.  Hennie  \  inton  Michigan's 
1985  Veteran  of  the  >  ear  > 


QADHAFI:  HE  WENT  TO  THE 
CUPBOARD  AND  THE  CUP- 
BOARD WAS  BARE 


HON.  Wm.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

Of  m:lh;u.'..n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  again. 
Colonel  Qadhafi  is  in  the  news.  This  time  it 
doesn't  involve  a  terrorist  operation,  how- 
ever. It  concerns  the  Libyan  economy. 
Recent  reports  reveal  that  the  economy  of 
Libya  is  suffering  and  liadhafi  isn't  doing 
much  to  help  it  yadhafi  appears  to  have 
spent  so  much  time  meddling  m  the  affairs 
of  others  that  he  iiTtm  ahou'  hi-  own 
country. 

With  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
Libyan  oil.  the  Libyan  Government  is 
having  difficultv  keeping  alive  many  of  its 
social  programs  and  its  oversea.s  involve- 
ments. As  we  all  know,  liadhaH  has  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors  for 
years.  Not  too  many  years  ago.  the  Egyp- 
tians responded  to  Libyan  threats  with  a 
brief  militarv  clash  with  that  counlrv.  Qa- 
dhafi assisted  the  former  Ugandan  dictator, 
Idi  \mm  in  some  of  his  notorious  exploits 
and  provided  ample  assistance  to  the  Poli- 
sario  who  are  still  clashing  with  the  Mo- 
roccan (io\ernment  Qadhafi  also  managed 
to  involve  himself  in  the  cnil  war  in  (had 
and  laid  claim  to  a  mineral  rich  ar<-a  along 
Chad's  northern  border 

In  the  terrorism  area.  Qadhafi  is  without 
egual  He  succeeded  in  assassinating  man* 
of  his  opponents  in  Kurope.  and  mined  the 
Ked  Sea  to  discourape  maritime  traffic 
through  the  Suez  Canal  He  plotted  against 
Tunisia  and  sent  a  band  of  attackers 
against  dafsa.  a  small  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  that  counlrv  He  has  welcomed  ter- 
rorists from  all  o*er  the  world  and  eagerly 
trains  them  m  his  secret  desen  terrorist 
training  camps 

The  economic  plight  of  l,ib>8  is  serious 
enough  for  that  t.overnment  to  begin  send- 
ing home  guest  workers.  Over  SO.CKHi  Tuni- 
sian guest  workers  were  sent  home  en 
masse  b>  the  colonel  He  would  not  permit 
them  to  lake  their  belongings  nor  could 
thev  Withdraw  their  saMngs  from  Libvan 
hanks  After  tolling  in  the  heat  of  Lib.\8  as 
lovai  guest  workers,  the  poor  Tunisian  la- 
borers were  rudelv  escorted  to  the  Tunisian 
border  and  thrown  out  of  that  counlrv 

In  man>  respects,  the  Libyan  revolution 
has  failed  That  counlrv  is  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  Soviet-supplied  weaponrv.  The 
economy  is  m  shambles  and  the  Lib>an 
people    are    growing    unhappy     with    their 
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leader  There  an  numerous  reports  thai  a 
number  of  attempted  coups  have  been  Iried 
against  the  colonel.  He  has  signed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  legitimac>  and  win 
friends  in  the  Arab  world 

K.ven  among  his  Arab  brothers  he  is  ill 
regarded  All  in  all  Qadhafi's  government 
has  been  a  disaster  He  has  spent  billions 
on  his  foreign  plots  and  international  in- 
volvements but  has  neglected  his  own 
people  in  the  process  The  Lib*  an  peopk 
deserve  a  better  government 

With  these  observations  in  mind,  i  com- 
mend the  following  V\a.shinglon  l^ost  arti- 
cle about  Libya's  economv  lo  m>  col- 
leag:ues  in  the  House. 

Qaodati's  Li*fA:  Shelves  Are  Bar*— 6 
■ytARS  Into  the  Revohjtion.  Tripou 
Looks  Deserted 

(By  Nadra  Saoulii 

Tripoli.  Libya.- Libya  is  celebrating  the 
16th  anniversary  of  its  revolution  this 
month  in  sparkling  style,  with  nighttime  pa- 
rades, fireworks  displays  and  chanting 
crowds  echoing  slogans  broadcast  over  loud- 
speakers. 

But  as  day  breaks,  a  duller  reality  Is  re- 
vealed. The  streets  of  Tripoli  are  practically 
empty  and  lined  with  boarded-up  shops. 
The  few  left  open  are  often  short  of  food 
and  other  basic  goods. 

Since  1980,  small  traders  have  been 
banned  because  they  are  "sources  of  profit," 
anathema  to  Col.  Muammar  Qaddafl's  revo- 
lutionary ideals.  Only  a  few  crafts  such  as 
watchmaking,  are  still  allowed  Bart>ers  are 
tolerated,  but  not  women's  hairdressers. 

Cafes  are  out  of  bounds  except  for  meet- 
ings of  the  local  people's  committees.  This 
rule  seems  to  be  respected,  even  though 
there  are  no  soldiers  on  the  streets. 

At  a  street  comer,  a  7-year-old  boy  wear- 
ing a  white  uniform  and  black  beret  is  di- 
recting traffic.  He  Is  a  member  of  a  people's 
committee  and  acts  as  a  traffic  policeman  In 
his  spare  time. 

Slogans  wTltien  on  the  walls  of  Green 
Square,  near  the  harbor,  offer  some  of  Qad- 
dafl's thoughts  for  public  contemplation: 
"Trade  Is  a  form  of  exploitation."  "The  peo- 
ple's committees  are  working  to  satisfy  soci- 
ety's needs."  And.  by  way  of  clarification, 
"Needs  and  demands  are  two  different 
things."' 

These  slogans,  taken  from  the  Libyan 
leader's  revolutionary  guide,  the  Green 
Book,  have  displaced  the  portrait  of  Qad- 
dafl  that  once  dominated  the  square. 

The  modem  city  center  is  luii&Uy  empty, 
apart  from  a  few  foreign  cars  left  over  from 
more  prosperous  times.  To  find  crowds  one 
has  to  go  to  parts  of  Tripoli  that  have  bak- 
eries. Many  have  been  forced  to  close  for 
lack  of  help  since  Ubya  expelled  30,000  Tu- 
nisian workers  last  month.  People  line  up  all 
day  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  grocery  sections  of  Tripoli's  eight 
state-subsidized  stores  are  almost  empty.  No 
rice,  sugar  or  flour  Is  avsillable- but  there 
are  shelves  upon  shelves  of  tea  from  China 
and  insecticides  from  Italy. 

Whenever  new  goods  come  In,  people  rush 
to  the  shops  and  buy  large  quantities  to 
hoard  uniii  the  next  delivery. 

Peasants  still  manage  to  bring  fresh  vege- 
tables to  Tripoli  to  sell,  but  fruit  from 
abroad  is  regarded  as  a  luxury  In  this  desert 
country  Fighting  broke  out  the  last  time  a 
load  of  bananas  arrived  from  Somalia. 

In  a  society  where  the  family  Is  still  an 
important   social   Institution,   people  often 
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can  rely  on  relatives  who  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple's committees  to  obtain  certain  articles, 
but  (orelirn  workers  are  not  so  lucky. 

Experts  say  there  Is  hardly  any  money  In 
circulation  In  Libya.  Individuals  do  not  have 
the  right  to  Invest  money.  The  Libyans  have 
found  a  way  around  this,  however.  A  group 
of  people  get  together,  and  each  contributes 
a  certain  amount  each  month.  A  year  later, 
one  of  them  Invests  all  the  money  on  behalf 
of  the  group,  paying  back  his  partners  as 
profits  are  made. 

The  disappearance  of  foreign  cigarettes 
from  the  shops  In  the  past  months  has  led 
to  a  rash  of  trips  to  Rome  or  Malta,  with  re- 
turning Libyans  carrying  cartoiu  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

The  travelers  also  bring  back  "luxury  " 
Items  unavailable  In  Libya,  such  as  choco- 
late, perfumed  soap,  gold  and  antennas  that 
can  pick  up  foreign  television  broadcasts 

Libya  has  three  television  channels.  One 
broadcasts  Qaddafl's  speeches,  plus  serials 
from  Syria  and  Lebanon.  Egyptian  films, 
which  are  very  popular  with  Libyans,  have 
not  been  shown  since  the  two  countries 
broke  off  relations  In  1979. 

The  second  channel  shows  foreign  films 
and  serials,  while  the  third,  "revolutionary  " 
channel  Ls  used  by  the  people's  committees 
to  "spread  the  spirit  of  the  revolution."  It 
has  few  viewers. 


A  LOOK   a;    MEXICO 

HON   ROBERT  CARCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Christian 
Science  M.mii.ir  hn«  >«^n  running  a  series 
of  article*  11  VI,  xn  ,,  by  reporter  Dennis 
Volman.  Part  2  of  (he  series  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Monitor  on  October  29,  dis- 
cussed the  relationship  between  Mexico's 
political  and  economic  problems.  I  am  sub- 
mi  tiinx  that  article  for  my  colleagues' 
perusal. 

The  article  follows: 

Mexico:  TMK  Ultimate  Domino? 

A  COnitTRY  IN  TKOUBU;  LOOKS  FOR  SOLUTIONS 

(By  Dennis  Volman) 

The  visit  was  going  to  t>e  a  routine  one. 

The  government  public  relations  woman 
was  bringing  In  a  foreign  Journalist  to  see  a 
prominent  local  businessman  In  this  provin- 
cial town.  The  large,  solidly  built,  middle- 
aged  shoe  manufacturer  supported  the 
ruling  tarty.  There  was  nothing  atwut  the 
Interview,  therefore,  that  promised  the  un- 
expected. 

But  Instead  of  singing  the  praises  of  the 
government,  the  manufacturer  launched 
Into  a  ripping  attack  on  the  ruling  party's 
corruption.  Inefficiency,  and  Inability  to 
handle  the  economic  crisis. 

What  then  were  his  solutions  to  this  sad 
state  of  affairs? 

I  don't  know,  he  answered.  I  only  know 
that  the  country  Is  In  trouble. 

MEXICO'S  WOES 

The  severe  economic  crisis  afflicting 
Mexico  since  1982  has  brought  on  a  mood  of 
national  introspection  and  questioning. 

"No  one  Is  sure  they  have  the  answers 
anymore."  says  one  young  foreigner  work- 
ing with  development  projects  in  Mexico. 
"The  crisis  has  caused  a  new  political  open- 
ing. New  voices,  such  as  the  private  sector 


and  the  opposition  parties,  are  participating 
In  the  debate.  .  .  . 

"When  the  crisis  hit.  It  seemed  that  the 
old  model  fell  apart  Today  people  are 
asking  basic  questions  about  which  road 
Mexico  should  take." 

Mexico's  huge  $96  billion  debt  adds  sober- 
ing Immediacy  to  the  debate.  And  making 
matters  worse  still  for  an  oil-producer  like 
Mexico  Is  the  latest  round  of  oil  price  cuts. 

Paced  with  these,  Mexico  will  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  paying  Interest  on  Its 
debt,  let  alone  tieglnning  to  pay  back  the 
principal. 

As  If  that  were  not  enough.  8epteml)er'8 
earthquake  caused  what  most  experts  be- 
lieve Is  a  minimum  of  tS  billion  In  damage. 
That,  too,  has  somehow  to  t>e  paid  for. 

But  those  who  hoped  Mexico's  mood  of 
anxious  questioning  would  have  an  Impact 
on  the  midyear  elections  were  disappointed. 
Instead,  the  dominant  note  struck  by  the 
ruling  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party 
(PRI)  was  business  as  usual— with  tradition- 
al Mexican  electoral  fraud  widely  regarded 
as  having  occurred  yet  again. 

The  optimists  have  not  given  up  hope  of 
political  reform.  Now  that  the  PRI  has 
made  clear  once  again  that  It  Is  fully  In 
charge,  these  observers  say.  the  party  may 
yet  attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  main  opposition  party,  the  right- 
wing  PAN  (National  Action  Party).  In  order 
to  keep  It  within  the  electoral  system.  The 
optimists  stress  that  coopting  the  opposi- 
tion has  been  a  traditional  PRI  tactic. 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  continues,  center- 
ing on  two  Issues: 

1.  Whether  there  should  be  changes  In  the 
political  arrangements  by  which  the  PRI 
has  ruled  Mexico  for  more  than  50  years. 

2.  What  economic  road  to  take  out  of  the 
present  debt-burdened  slump. 

THE  POLITICAL  DEBATE 

Among  the  broad  range  of  diplomats,  poli- 
ticians, academic  analysts,  and  Mexlcans-ln- 
the-street.  Interviewed  for  this  series  there 
was  consensus:  that  In  order  to  survive,  the 
system  evolved  by  the  PRI  must  be  adapted; 
that  the  PRI  will  have  to  give  a  much  larger 
political  voice  to  the  opposition  parties. 

"PRI  can,  for  the  next  five  or  10  years, 
continue  to  be  the  dominant  party,"  says  a 
prominent  Mexican  political  scientist,  "but 
In  a  time  when  It  doesn't  have  many  eco- 
nomic g(x>dles  to  distribute.  It  caji't  be  the 
only  one  (with  any  political  power)." 

As  Its  name  suggests,  the  PRI  (Institution- 
al Revolutionary  Party)  Institutionalised 
the  1910  revolution,  making  It  part  of  the 
establishment.  Many  of  Its  critics  charge 
that  In  doing  so  It  ceased  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  the  majority  of  the  Mexican 
people,  who  are  poor,  and— during  the  cur- 
rent economic  crisis— are  getting  poorer. 

Pew  doubt  that  the  PRI  could  win  a  presi- 
dential election  If  It  were  held  now  But  the 
party  support  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apa- 
thetic. 

Indeed,  disenchantment  with  the  PRI  Is 
almost  universal. 

It  arises  both  from  the  economic  crisis  and 
from  reports  of  massive  high-level  corrup- 
tion In  past  administrations,  and  at  least 
continuing  lower-level  corruption  In  this 
one. 

People  continue  to  vote  for  the  PRI  out  of 
a  combination  of  Inertia,  habit,  and  fear 
They  also  (eel  a  lingering  sense  of  t>elng  In- 
corporated Into  the  system  through  mem- 
bership In  PRI-domlnated  lat>or  unions, 
peasant  movements,  or  community  organi- 
zations. Most  Important,  they  vote  for  the 


PRI  because  they  don't  see  the  opposition 
as  a  viable  alternative. 

Most  Mexicans  still  view  PAN.  the  largest 
of  the  relatively  small  opnosltlon  parties,  as 
overly  right-wing.  pro-US.  and  dominated  by 
business  Interests.  And  they  mistrust  the 
radicalism  of  most  left-wing  parties. 

Largely  because  of  PRI's  control  over  the 
nation,  neither  right-  nor  left-wing  parties 
have  been  able  to  convince  most  Mexicans 
that  they  have  any  hope  of  winning. 

Nevertheless,  the  PRI  retains  enough  of 
Its  old  populist  traditions  to  frighten  the 
upper  classes  and  the  private  sector.  This 
was  especially  true  during  the  1970s  and 
early  'SOs.  when  the  ruling  party  reacted  to 
the  economic  crisis  with  radlcaJ  measures 
such  as  the  nationalization  of  the  banking 
system. 

"The  private  sector  now  wants  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game."  says  Juan  Mollnar.  a 
Mexican  political  scientist  who  works  In  a 
research  Institute  attached  to  the  National 
Autonomous  University  of  Mexico. 

"The  bank  nationalizations  so  frightened 
It  that  the  business  sector  now  wants  some 
Insurance  against  any  further  unilateral  ac- 
tions by  the  President  " 

This  could  mean.  Mr.  Mollnar  said,  both  a 
diminishing  of  the  almost  unlimited  power 
of  the  president  and  greater  participation  of 
the  business  sector  In  govenunent  and  party 
decisionmaking. 

Businessmen,  like  many  others  in  the 
Mexican  ruling  elite,  are  now  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  PRI  will  give  the  opposition 
greater  opportunities  for  working  within 
"the  system."  as  It's  called  In  Mexico.  If  not. 
say  Mollnar  and  other  Mexican  political  sci- 
entists, businessmen  will  turn  more  and 
more  to  the  right-wing  PAN. 

For  Instance,  In  the  northern  states  of 
Nuevo  LeOn  and  Sonora  (where  reports  of 
electoral  cheating  In  the  midyear  elections 
were  especially  strong).  PRI  could  try  to 
reconcile  PAN  voters  to  often  fraudulent 
PRI  victories  by  Inundating  those  states 
with  money  and  by  attempting  to  run 
honest  pro-business  administrations  there. 
In  one  way  or  another  the  aim  would  be  to 
co-opt  much  of  the  local  PAN  support  while 
giving  It  more  of  a  role  In  "the  system." 

Many  academic  and  diplomatic  analysts 
say  the  only  alternative  to  co-opting  the  op- 
position In  this  way  would  be  Increased  re- 
pression, which  would  be  damaging  to  both 
sides. 

The  snag,  according  to  one  analyst  close 
to  the  PRI.  Is  that  If  the  PRI  tries  to  be 
more  flexible  with  the  opposition.  It  mav 
offend  large  chunlu  of  Its  traditional  power 
base 

Many  peasants  and  workers  strongly 
oppose  any  further  concessions  to  the  PAN. 
which  they  perceive  as  reactionary  and  pro- 
Yankee. 

THE  ECONOMIC  OEaA"rE 

President  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado's 
economic  policies  also  risk  taking  the  PRI  a 
further  step  away  from  Its  base  of  peasant 
and  worker  support.  His  policies  have  two 
cardinal  points: 

Paying  back  Mexico's  debts. 

Opening  up  the  country  to  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

Coping  with  the  foreign  debt  has  forced 
Mexico  to  accept  a  modified  International 
Monetary  Fund-typ>e  of  austerity  plan. 
Budget  deficits  and  government  spending 
have  been  cut  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  hold  down  Inflation.  In  the  process, 
the  Income  of  an  already  poor  population 
has  been  further  eroded. 
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Over  the  last  three  years  the  average  per 
capita  Income  in  Mexico  has  decreased  by 
more  than  10  percent,  says  Carlos  Tello.  a 
respected  economist  and  academic  who 
served  as  minister  of  planning  and  budget 
under  President  de  la  Madrid's  predecessor. 
Jose  LOpez  Portillo.  For  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  wage  scale.  Income  decreased  35 
to  40  percent  from  1982  to  1984. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Tello  says,  income  distri- 
bution has  become  still  more  unequal  in  a 
country  that  already  has  one  of  the  most 
unequal  income  distributions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica—even worse  than  that  of  Brazil. 

In  his  efforts  to  rebuild  Mexico's  battered 
economy.  President  de  la  Madrid  is  turning 
to  export  markets  and  foreign  investment. 
If  Mexico  is  to  become  a  successful  export- 
er, says  Don  Wyman.  an  American  econo- 
mist at  the  San  Diego  Center  for  US-Mexi- 
can Relations,  its  productive  structure  will 
have  to  be  completely  modernized. 

"The  money  has  to  come  from  some- 
where' Mr.  Wyman  says.  Foreign  private 
banks  will  not  lend  any  more  to  Mexico,  and 
it  is  doubtful  that  governmental  and  multi- 
lateral financial  organizations,  will  do  so  in 
the  amounts  necessary.  Private  foreign  in- 
vestment is  the  only  available  source  of  for- 
eign capital." 

But  many  US  and  Mexican  economists 
and  political  scientists  are  skeptical  about 
the  ability  of  de  la  Madrid's  policies  to  get 
the  country's  economy  going  again  and 
bring  some  benefits  to  the  majority  of  the 
population. 

Critics  say  the  Presidents  focus  on  ex- 
ports makes  Mexico  increasingly  dependent 
on  other  countries,  principally  the  United 
Sates,  s*  1  time  when  international  econom- 
ic prospects  are  not  good. 

These  critics  point  to  government  figures 
released  In  the  beginning  of  May  which 
show  US  Investments  in  Mexico  dropping 
last  year.  These  critics  also  point  out  that 
this  increased  dependence  on  the  US  and 
the  Mexican  private  sector  makes  It  much 
harder  to  carry  out  the  structural  changes 
essential  to  Mexicos  economy. 

They  say  that  as  long  as  the  de  la  Madrid 
administration  is  committed  to  paying  off 
Mexico's  foreign  debt,  the  resulting  drain  on 
the  Mexican  economy  will  prevent  It  from 
recovering. 

What  Mexico  is  actually  facing  is  a  crisis 
in  its  style  of  development  and  an  exhaus- 
tion of  Its  model  of  economic  growth. "  Mr. 
Tello  says.  "Only  by  assuming  that  this  is 
the  case  will  Mexico  be  able  to  overcome  its 
present  crisis  and  avoid  recurrent  and  in- 
creasingly severe  recessions." 

IN  SEARCH  or  A  NITW  MODEL 

People  like  Tello  and  Rolando  Cordero,  an 
economist  who  is  a  leader  of  the  most  mod- 
erate wing  of  the  leftist  United  Socialist 
Party  of  Mexico,  which  he  represents  in  the 
National  Assembly,  recommend  a  totally  dif- 
ferent model  of  development  for  Mexico— a 
model  that  would  start  with  the  agricultural 
sector. 

Mexico,  they  stress,  should  produce  most 
of  the  basic  grains  it  consumes.  Besides  rais- 
ing its  production  of  corn,  beans,  and  rice, 
they  would  expand  agriculture  to  provide 
Jobs  and  a  minimum  standard  of  living  for 
rural  Mexicans  so  they  would  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  migrate  to  already  overcrowded 
cities. 

According  to  one  politically,  moderate  US 
academic  who  is  an  expert  on  Mexican  agri- 
cultural problems,  this  would  require  more 
than  financial  Investment  to  bring  educa- 
tion, seeds,  fertilizer.  Irrigation,  and  market- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ing  systems  to  the  countryside.  It  would  also 
require  a  redistribution  of  power. 

The  peasants  will  never  get  the  resources 
they  need  unless  they  have  the  poliitcal 
power  to  press  for  them,  this  analyst  main- 
tains. Nor  will  they  become  truly  productive 
unless  they  control  some  of  the  dally  deci- 
sions affecting  production.  And  yet  this  US 
academic  is  pessimistic  about  the  possibility 
of  such  a  redistribution  of  power  taking 
place  under  the  present  Mexican  system. 

Messrs.  Tello  and  Cordero  would  also 
change  the  focus  of  Mexican  industry.  They 
would  concentrate  on  light  Industries  and 
on  producing  the  goods  Mexico  needs  for  its 
own  development. 

Instead  of  producing  or  Importing  toasters 
and  other  consumer  goods  for  a  relatively 
small  middle-  and  upper-class  elite,  they  say, 
Mexico  should  produce  such  essentials  as 
wire  to  help  electrify  the  countryside. 

The  principal  problem  with  the  system, 
according  to  these  critics,  is  that  it  does  not 
produce  enough  jobs,  especially  in  the  coun- 
tryside. Consequently,  Mexico  City  has 
become  Inundated  with  landless,  jobless 
peasants  looking  for  employment.  The  cap 
Ital's  population  is  expected  to  rise  from  18 
million  to  30  million  by  the  year  2000. 

Many  academic  experts  are  sympathetic 
to  the  proposals  of  Tello  and  Cordero.  But 
they  doubt  that  the  necessary  shifts  in  po- 
litical power  and  economic  policy  can  be 
achieved.  Such  plans  would  completely  al- 
ienate both  Mexican  businessmen  and  the 
Reagan  administration,  these  experts  say. 

Hence,  the  consensus  is  that  for  the  next 
10  years  there  will  be  no  "real"  solution  to 
Mexico's  problems;  that,  barring  a  major 
international  economic  crisis,  the  Mexican 
system  ^an  probably  survive  for  5  to  10 
years  with  some  social  turbulence  but  with- 
out very  great  changes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  most  analysts 
believe  that  Mexico  will  stand  or  fall  largely 
on  what  happens  within  its  own  borders,  in 
the  US,  and  in  the  global  economy.  These 
factors,  rather  than  events  in  Central  Amer 
lea,  as  seen  as  crucial  elements  in  Mexico's 
future. 
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continued  over  the  last  6  years  under  thf 
leadenhlp  of  Ken  Federsen.  the  hi|rhl>  re- 
■ipMTted  Director  of  N.XS.A's  InternatHinBi 
Affairs  Division.  When  President  Kcairsr 
directed  NASA  to  build  the  spare  station  m 
January  1984,  he  empha,sized  foreiirn  par 
ticjpatifin  for  the  purposes  of  sireniT-heninj; 
peace  building  pri)sperit>  and  expandinft 
freedom  for  all  those  »ho  share  our  jroals 
of  exploring  exciting  ne»  frontiers  in 
space.  Ken  Pedersen  has  laid  the  ground- 
work for  such  cooperation  on  the  space 
station. 

Recently.  Ken  was  appointed  NASA's  As- 
'sistant  .Associate  .Administrator  for  Exter- 
nal Relations  He  will  spend  the  next  year 
on  sabbatical  a*  research  professor  a!  the 
Georgetown  I  ni^ersit*  School  of  Koreign 
Service  !  am  one  of  man>  who  will  sorely 
miss  Kens  intricate  knowledge  of  NAS.\'g 
activities  in  the  international  arena  as  well 
us  his  ability  to  respond  in  an  enthusiastic 
manner  to  an>  questions  or  concerns  my 
I  iilleairue-  in  the  (  ongress  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  member'-  of  the  (  ommiitee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  have  had  over  tht 
years.  I  know  mv  colleagues  will  join  »itn 
me  today  in  thanking  Ken  for  a  job  well 
done  and  in  wishing  him  well  as  he  pursues 
his  research  endeavors  in  the  hails  i.f  aca- 
demia 

AGAINST  GRAMM-RUDMAN 


KEN  PEDERSEN.  DIRECTOR. 
NASA  INTERNATIONAL  AF- 
FAIRS DIVISION 

HON.  DO.N  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31,  1985 

Mr  KIQl  A  Mr  Speaker,  under  congres- 
sional mandate  the  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Administration  has  de-eloped  an 
extensive  program  of  international  coop- 
eration which  has  opened  an  unprecedent- 
ed range  of  space  activities  to  foreign  par 
ticipation  Over  the  years,  the  I  niled  States 
has  signed  over  1.000  agreements  with  more 
than  10(1  nations  for  cooperative  space  ac- 
tivities In  history's  largest  international 
space  project.  10  nations  designed  built 
and  paid  for  spacelab.  a  billion-dollar  sci- 
ence and  technology  laborat-iiy  which  fits 
into  the  shuttles  cargo  bav  Spacelab  has 
been  svmboiic  of  the  spirit  of  i  ooperalH^n 
with  other  nations  and  has  bed  at  the  core 
of  N.\SA  s  international  programs  since  the 
agency's  inception  in  i9.TS 

The  tradition  of  NASA  s  successful  coop- 
erative   ventures    with    other    nations    ha> 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 

Mr  FDGAR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
urge  m.v  colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposinf 
the  so-called  t.ramm-Rudman  budget  plan 
as  passed  bv  the  Senate  last  week 

Manv  well-founded  objections  havf  b«»er. 
■-msed  to  the  legislation  It  makes  littie  ec(>- 
nomic  sense  It  gives  ifwi  much  power  U> 
the  President  It  is  probabiv  unconstitu- 
tional 

But  mv  major  beef  with  (.ramm-Rudman 
is  that  once  again,  just  as  with  tax  reform 
Reagan  style,  lower-  and  middle-income 
\mericans  are  targeted  for  sacrifice,  but  no 
incentives  exist  to  ensure  that  wealthy  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  contribute  their 
fair  share 

Mr  Speaker,  al'  of  us  are  committed  to 
action  on  the  budget  and  trade  deficits  but 
the  urgencv  <tf  the  moment  is  no  rea*on  to 
shirk  our  responsibilities  and  turn  over  our 
duties  to  'he  executive  branch  It  is  no  ^ 
reason  to  check  our  brains  at  the  door 
And  most  of  ail,  it  is  no  reason  to  sell  our 
constituents,  their  jobs,  and  the  Ameriran 
economy  down  the  nver 

We  stand  at  a  historic  juncture  for  our 
form  of  government  and  foi  our  Nation  It 
is  a  turning  point,  where  we  must  decide  if 
the  Federal  dovernmenl  is  to  be  a  respon- 
sive partner  committed  to  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth,  fairness  and  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  or  whether  it  will  be  a  skele- 
ton bodv  unable  l>  adequatelv  respond  to 
the  demands  of  a  tompiex  econum.v  and  the 
net'ds  of  a  diverse  society. 
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In  my  home  Stale  of  Pennsylvania,  if 
Gramm-Rudman  paases,  we  all  know  who 
will  get  hurt: 

The  veteran  in  Erie  whose  pension  is 
threatened. 

The  unemployed  steelworker  in  Pitts- 
burgh whose  training  funds  are  cut. 

The  family  in  Altoonn  whcme  schoolchil- 
dren see  education  prnitr  im^    li-ciine. 

The  senior  citizen  in  Philadelphia,  strug- 
gling to  pay  medical  bills,  who  gets  hit  hard 
when  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  scaled 
back. 

The  roal  miner  in  Scranton  whose  black 
lung  benefits  are  slashed. 

Gramm-RudmHn  provides  the  incentives 
to  cut  those  pruKrams  vitally  needed  by 
most  Americans,  but  fails  to  call  for  sacri- 
fice by  everyone.  Amlrak  and  highway 
funding,  education  and  itudent  aid,  unem- 
ployment assistance  and  job  retraining. 
Medicare  and  pensions,  food  stamps  and 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  en- 
vironrnt-ntal  protection  ami  h.  tilth  and 
safety  In  the  workplace— mnniHinam  serv- 
ices that  alt  American^  ••iK-nd  upon — 
that's  the  target  of  Gramm-iiuciman. 

Furthermore,  the  hands  of  Congress  will 
be  tied  should  joblessness  and  recession 
plague  our  Nation's  economy.  Responsive- 
ness to  these  conditions  is  severely  restrict- 
ed by  Gramm-Rudman,  and  once  again  it 
will  be  lower-  and  middle-income  working 
Americans  who  will  lose  their  jobs  and  who 
will  suffer  from  these  restrictions.  Balance 
and  stable  economic  growth — in  all  seg- 
ments of  our  Nation's  economy— should  be 
the  ultimate  goal  of  responsible  budgeting. 
Gramm-Rudman  undercuts  congressional 
ability  to  foster  long-term  prosperity. 

Rather  than  adopt  this  meat-ax  ap- 
proach, we  could  take  substantive  actions 
that  would  truly  attack  the  deficit  problem 
while  preserving  our  Government's  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people  and  to  bal- 
anced, long-term  economic  growth. 

We  could,  for  example,  invest  Federal 
funds  more  wisely  by  creating  a  Federal 
capital  budget.  We  could  adopt  a  "pay-as- 
you-go"  plan  for  any  additional  spending 
which  would  permit  no  spending  increases 
above  inflation  except  for  defense  and  a 
few  select  programs  for  poor  people,  for 
which  there  have  to  be  offsetting  tax  in- 
creases. We  could  provide  for  a  2-year 
budget  cycle,  making  it  easier  to  achieve 
our  budget  deadlines  and  ^ving  Congress 
more  time  for  oversight  of  the  programs 
funded  under  the  budget. 

We  could  limit  the  growth  of  military 
spending  by  eliminating  weapons  systems 
that  are  unnecessary,  costly,  and  add  little 
*j  our  security  and  by  enacting  legislation 
to  eliminate  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  military  spare  parts  by  the  Pen- 
taffon-  for  example,  yesterday  an  over- 
whelminif  majority  of  the  Houm  voted  to 
hold  the  line  of  military  spending. 

We  could  eliminate  wasteful  spending  by 
opposing  the  waste  of  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars on  "porkbarrel  "  projects. 

We  could.  ihrouKh  tax  reform,  get  rid  of 
unfair  tax  shelters  and  close  abusive  loop- 
holes and  we  could  make  sure  that  every- 
one contributes  a  fair  share  to  the  goal  of 
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reducing  the  budget  deficits  that  are  stran- 
gling our  .Nation's  economy  and  its  work- 
ers. 

We  could  through  this  balanced  program 
get  the  Federal  deficit  under  control  within 
the  next  5  years,  the  same  amount  of  time 
taken  by  Gramm-Rudman. 

But  we  are  only  fooling  ourselves  by 
adopting  simplistic  solutions  to  the  budget 
deficits.  The  American  people  know  it.  The 
President  knows  it.  We  all  know  it.  Let's 
come  to  grips  with  reality:  (iramm-Rudman 
is  unwise,  unfair,  and  unworkable.  Let's 
not  make  a  mistake  that  we  will  regret  for 
the  next  20  years.  Let's  vote  it  down. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  JOB 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

HON.  JOHN  McCain 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  .MCCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide for  its  citizens  collective  defense  to  be 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  it  has.  I  believe 
it  is  very  important  for  all  Members  to  par- 
ticipate in.  and  to  be  recorded  on  all  votes 
which  affect  the  national  defense.  With  this 
in  mind,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I 
missed  three  votes  yesterday  on  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  for  1986.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  Frank  amendment,  both  limes,  and  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  final  pas.sagr. 

However.  I  was  not  able  to  cast  these 
voles  yesterday  because  I  was  back  in  my 
district,  accompanying  Secretary  of  Labor 
William  Brock  as  he  toured  several  centers 
involved  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA).  The  JTPA  Program  was  initial 
ed  in  1982  to  replace  the  CETA  Program.  It 
was  designed  to  take  advantage  of  greater 
local  involvement  and  increased  flexibility 
in  the  hope  that  JTPA  would  have  a  belter 
track  record  in  providing  real  long-term 
job  training  than  did  CETA.  If  my  Sute  is 
any  indicaiion.  it  certainly  has. 

One  of  the  centers  we  visited  was  the 
.Maricopa  County  Skill  Center.  Its  Arizona 
Dislocated  Worker  Assistance  Center  was 
co-recipient  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Business'  "Distinguished  Performance 
Award"  for  Its  outsUndIng  service.  This 
program  was  originally  expected  to  serve 
750  people  and  place  375  Into  unsubsidized 
employment.  Instead,  it  served  1,000  and 
placed  940  at  an  average  »a«e  of  |R  31  per 
hour.  This  l«  far  above  Ihe  national  8»eraxe 
of  68  percent  In  fact  after  6  months.  Job 
retention  exceed*  hii  percent,  something  un- 
heard of  In  the  (KTA  i'rugram. 

.Mr.    Speaker,    unfortunately,    we    cannot 
afford  to  rest  on  our  laureU   The  copper  m 
dustry.  once  a   main»ta>    in   m>    home  -^late 
of  Arizona,  continues  to  nuffer    The  temi 
conductor    industry,    lead    b»    forporalionx 
like  Motorola  and  Intel,  in  ■(uffennK  a  ■ten 
ous  downturn.  These  and  other  factom  will 
result  in  2.500  workers  in  Maricopa  (  ount> 
being  affected  by  plant  closures  and  mans 
layoffs  as  a  result  of  Import  competition. 
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It  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  mainUin  its  commitment  to  the  JTPA 
Program,  particularly  the  title  III  Dislocat- 
ed Worker  Program.  We  must  ensure  a.>i 
smooth  a  transition  as  possible  for  those 
workers  who  need  to  learn  new  skills  to 
participate  in  our  .Nation's  work  force.  I 
know  Secretary  Brock  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  JTPA  and  I  hope  he  continues 
to  be.  I  believe  our  tour  yesterday  present- 
ed him  with  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
on  the  benefits  of  this  program.  In  an  em 
of  decreasing  Federal  expenditures.  JTPA 
is  clearly  a  program  that  costs  the  Govern- 
ment less  becau.se  it  exists,  than  would  be 
the  cost  if  it  did  not 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  S  EFFORTS 
FOR  A  SAFER  HALLOWEEN 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  rioRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  recognize  "Kids  Day."  an 
event  which  will  take  place  in  south  Flori- 
da this  Halloween.  Kids  Day.  a  celebration 
of  the  American  family  focused  on  chil- 
dren, displays  the  genuine  commitment 
which  the  south  Florida  community  has  in 
protecting  its  children.  Kids  Day  also  will 
include  a  solicitation  of  futids  which  will 
benefit  child  abuse  and  child  protection 
programs.         / 

Kids  Day  is4n  effort  to  provide  a  safe  al- 
ternative to  Halloween.  Halloween,  unfor- 
tunately has  steadily  deteriorated  from  a 
national  child  celebration  to  a  night  of 
worry  and  anxiety  for  parents.  The  evening 
of  Halloween  has  provided  the  criminal  ele- 
ment with  an  opportunity  to  exploit  the 
vulnerability  of  our  children  on  the  street. 
Reports  of  tampering  with  candy  and  treats 
have  been  Increasing  In  recent  years.  Razor 
blades  in  apples  and  poisoned  candy  found 
in  "trick  or  trealers"  grab  bags  on  Hallow- 
een are  now  commonplace.  The  unpredict- 
able events  associated  with  "Mischief 
Night"  also  create  havoc  Halloween  is  no 
longer  an  evening  of  costumen  and  candy, 
but  an  evening  of  potential  harm.  loss,  and 
injury. 

I  hope  that,  with  the  implementation  of 
the  Kids  Day  project,  this  year  will  be  dif- 
ferent. With  the  staging  of  planned  activi- 
ties  on  a  favorite  children's  hojida*  fami- 
lies now  have  a  safe  alternatue  I  i  what  has 
become  a  nighl  of  crime  and  mal  nous  mis- 
chief Kid«  I>a»  -luniTies  an  earne"t  con- 
s<»lidtttion  of  efforts  b\  business  and  labor 
and  bv   public  ofriciaU  and  private  cili/ens. 

Kids  Hav  Kill  ail  as  an  umbrella  for  Ihe 
coordination  of  .:i  separate  events  which 
will  take  place  throuKhoul  south  Florida. 
These  event*  include  Parties  at  shopping 
malls,  reduced  admission  and  free  pop<-orn 
at  movie  theaters  parties  at  teen  discos 
and  boys  clubs  and  several  elaborate 
haunted  houses  Within  mv  district  specifi- 
cally, parties  will  bv  held  at  the  Hollywood 
Mall  and  the  teen  disco  "(  elebration.'  and 
•here  will  be  wiih  store  to  store     Trick  or 
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Treating"  at  the  Broward  .Mall  and  reduced 
admission  at  the  Broward  Mall  Theaters. 

These  events  all  are  geared  to  focus  on 
the  good-natured  spirit  of  Halloween.  Not 
only  will  these  celebrations  be  fun.  but  they 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  raising  money  to 
benefit  those  children  who  are  victims  of 
abuse.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  costs  associ- 
1"  d  with  the  actual  activities  and  events  of 
Kills  Day  celebration  will  be  underwritten 
by  corporate  and  private  sector  fmancinK. 
The  money  will  be  donated  to  five  selected 
south  Florida  charities  which  include:  Kids 
in  Distress.  Outreach  Broward.  Charlee 
Homes,  the  Early  Childhood  Development 
.Association,  and  the  Boys'  Club  of  Broward 
County.  All  proceeds  from  the  fund  raisirtg 
activities  of  Kids  Day  will  go  to  these  iden- 
tified south  Florida  charities.  These  char- 
ities provide  education  and  awareness  pro- 
grams for  children,  counseling  services, 
and  food  and  shelter. 

I  sincerely  applaud  the  efforts  of  all 
those  involved  with  this  most  worthwhile 
project.  I  would  particularly  like  to  recog- 
nize Mrs.  Toni  Siskin,  chairperson  of  the 
Hroward  County  School  Board  and  the 
chairperson  of  the  South  Florida  Steering 
Committee,  for  her  personal  dedication  to 
this  cause. 

Kids  Day  is  definitely  a  positive  step  to- 
wards combating  the  dangers  of:  Contami- 
nated and  poisoned  candy,  and  child  abuse 
and  molestation  which  have  come  to  be  as- 
sociated with  this  holiday.  It  is  also  a  fresh 
approach  toward  regaining  the  good-na- 
tured fun  which  Halloween  was  meant  to 
represent.  Additionally,  it  is  an  effective  ve- 
hicle for  raising  funds  which  will  help 
ensure  a  generation  of  healthy  adults  for 
the  future. 

I  wish  the  South  Florida  Steering  Com- 
mittee the  best  of  luck  with  Kids  Day  and 
hope  that  it  will  provide  fun  and  safe  cele- 
brations for  years  to  come. 


CONGRESS         MUST        MAINTAIN 
FEDERAL  SUPPORT  FOR 

FAMILY  PLANNING  SERVICES 

HON.  MIKE  LOWRY 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31,  1985 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washir.<ton.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  bring  an  important  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  editorial,  which  is  entitled 
■New  Threats  to  Family  Planning."  under- 
scores the  falseness  of  the  argument  that 
links  federally  funded  family  planning 
services  with  abortion.  Although  in  some 
instances,  abortion  services  are  provided, 
independently,  by  agencies  that  receive 
Federal  family  planning  funds,  family 
planning  and  abortion  are  separate  and 
distinct  services. 

The  effective  use  of  quality,  title  X  family 
planning  services  helps  to  prevent  unwant- 
ed pregnancies  and  thereby  limits  the 
number  of  abortions  performed  in  our 
.Nation.   I   support  choice  in  the  matter  of 
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abortion.  However,  family  planning  serv- 
ices can  eliminate  the  need  to  make  this 
difficult  choice.  Any  effort  to  decrease,  end. 
or  redefine  title  X  funding  would  be  ex- 
tremely shortsighted. 

The  editorial  follows: 

New  Threats  to  Family  Planning 

Opponents  of  family  planning  programs, 
flushed  with  success  in  disrupting  programs 
in  developing  countries,  have  turned  their 
attack  on  domestic  programs.  Again  their 
strategy  is  to  label  a  vole  In  favor  of  family 
planning  a  vote  in  favor  of  abortion.  In  fact, 
the  programs  in  question  do  not  involve 
abortion.  But  since  only  the  bravest  con- 
gressmen are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
associated,  however  unfairly,  with  a  "pro- 
abortion  "  vote,  this  strategy  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  diluting  the  solid  majority  sup- 
port that  family  planning  programs  actually 
enjoy. 

No  federally  supported  family  planning 
clinic  provides  or  recommends  abortions— a 
fact  recently  reconfirmed  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  after  a  congresslonally 
authorized  review.  But  this  finding  does  not 
satisfy  groups  such  as  the  American  Life 
League  that  oppose  most  widely  used  meth- 
ods of  contraception  and  which  Insist  that 
■in  practice  they  (the  clinics]  encourage 
abortion."  They  are  promoting  an 
amendment  .  .  .  denying  federal  aid  to  any 
group  that  informs  pregnant  women  that 
abortion  is  a  legal  option  or  that,  in  a  sepa- 
rate facility  and  with  nongovernment  funds, 
performs  abortions. 

Family  planning  agencies,  which  include 
state  and  local  health  departments  and  hos- 
pitals as  well  as  clinics  run  by  nonprofit 
groups,  say  they  could  not  accept  money  on 
these  terms.  To  do  so,  they  say,  would  be  to 
violate  medical  ethics  by  withholding  rele- 
vant information  from  a  patient.  Some  also 
question  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  free  flow  of  information. 
Moreover,  denying  funds  to  agencies  that, 
independently,  perform  abortions  would 
deny  funds  not  only  to  the  many  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  and  other  independ- 
ent clinics— a  favorite  target  of  the  Par 
Right— but  also  to  many  state  hospitals  and 
clinics,  some  of  which  are  under  court  order 
to  provide  abortion  ser\ices  to  low-income 
women. 

It  would  be  an  unforgivable  act  of  political 
cowardice  If  Congress,  out  of  fear  that  Its 
action  would  be  misrepresented,  were  to  dis- 
rupt the  carefully  built  network  of  family 
planning  services— a  network  that  actually 
prevents  hundreds  of  Ihousands  of  abor- 
tions every  year.  While  many  people  In  this 
country  have  serious  misgivings  about  abor- 
tion under  various  circumstances,  the  great 
majority  support  family  planning  for  them- 
selves and  for  others.  Congress  needs  to 
start  giving  this  subject  the  serious  atten- 
tion It  deserves  Instead  of  running  for  cover 
every  time  someone  whispers  "abortion." 


THE  45TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  GEORGE  AND  LEONA 
MURPHY 
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brate  their  45lh  weddinii  anniversary  on 
November  2,  1985.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Murphy 
were  married  at  the  St  Raphael  (  atholic 
Church  in  t  hicago  in  November  2.  !940. 

The  Murphy's  are  the  proud  parents  of 
five  beautiful  children,  (.eorge  111  Leah, 
.Michael.  Raymond  and  William  Thev  are 
also  the  proud  grandparents  of  five  frand- 
children  (.eorife  I\  (.la  Cherise.  Peter, 
and  Hachel 

The  love  and  dedication  that  the  Mur- 
phy's have  shared  throughout  their  years 
together  should  serve  as  an  exam  ile  for 
many  of  our  young  people  today  thai  mar- 
riages can  succeed  if  two  people  put  their 
heart  into  it  I  am  certain  their  marriage 
has  been  a  shining  example  to  their  chil- 
dren their  friends  and  their  neighbors,  of 
what  marriage  is  all  about  Forty-five  years 
for  many  of  u^  is  a  lifetime  For  the  Mur- 
phy's, it  has  been  a  lifetime  of  love,  love  for 
each  other,  and  love  for  their  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  I'.S.  House  of 
Representatives  will  join  me  in  wishing 
George  and  l^eona  Murphy  not  only  a  very 
very  happy  4')th  wedding  anniversary,  but 
also  man>  more  years  of  harmonv  and  hap- 
piness together. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SONNY  BLISS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

of  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 
Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  George  and  Leona  Murphy,  two  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  Chicago,  who  will  cele- 


HON.  GARY  L.  ACKER.MAN 

A   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  S<mny  Bliss,  the  Presi- 
dent of  First  Housing  of  Queens  (  ounty. 
NY,  who  will  be  honored  by  the  Electches- 
ter  Athletic  Association  on  Sunday.  Novem- 
ber 3,  at  its  fourth  annual  awards  break- 
fast. 

George  Foster  of  the  New  York  Mets  will 
be  on  hand  to  present  avtards  to  the  chil- 
dren who  participated  in  the  19s.t  athletic 
association  season,  and  Sonny  Bliss  will  be 
honored  as  he  prepares  to  enjoy  hil  retire- 
ment after  3i>  years  of  dedicated  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Klectchester 

Ever  since  he  helped  organize  the  devel- 
opment's first  football  team  in  1956.  Sonny 
Bliss  has  cenerouslv  donated  his  time  and 
energy  ui  the  younji  people  of  Kleclchester 
through  the  athletic  association  .^s  the 
athletic  director  of  this  organization  from 
1960  through  1972,  he  organized  a  baseball 
team  and  coordinated  sponsors  for  all  of 
the  association's  activities.  Because  of 
Sonny  Bliss'  outstanding  leadership  the 
Electchester  .\thletic  .Association  now  runs 
excellent  programs  in  basketball  soccer, 
Softball    and  other  sports 

Sonny  Bliss  understands  that  youngsters 
can  learn  important  values  of  cooperation 
and  fair  play  through  sports  His  enthusias- 
tic support  of  athletic  achievement  in 
Queens  Count*  has  paid  off  in  a  program 
that  has  been  tremendously  successful  His 
commitmenl  has  led  him  to  an  involvement 
in  other  local  spKirts  activities  as  well  —  he 
has  umpired  high  school  and  community 
college  baseball  games  for  the  last  23  years. 
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Mr.  Sp«akrf.  the  enthusiasm  and 
strenfcth  that  Sonny  Bliss  has  fpven  to  the 
cause  of  sports  in  New  York  makes  us  in 
Queens  very  proud.  We  recoirnize  that  he 
haa  followed  the  American  ideal  of  volun- 
teerism  and  community  support,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  countless  happy  memories 
of  those  who  were  once  younfcsters  in 
Que«n>«.  I  call  now  on  all  of  my  collea^es 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
me  in  praising  Sonny  Bliss  on  this  joyous 
occassion.  and  in  wishing  him  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 


NATIONAL  RADIOLOGICAL 
TECHNOLOGY  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEWNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  and  rep- 
resenUtive  of  Lee  HospiUl.  a  facility  in  my 
confressional  district,  that  brought  to  my 
attention  th«-  iibHerv^nre  of  National  Radio- 
logical Technoioify  Week.  The  week  of  No- 
vember 4  through  10  commemorates  the 
discovery  of  the  \  ray  in  1H95  and  the  as- 
lr"n>iT\i.  nl^iiiii..  that  radiology  has 
bri>iiKhi  'II    he  riu-iliial  Held. 

DfmiK!  tphn  nlh  ip<-akinx.  the  12th  Con- 
gress mntii  hi'.inii  of  Pennsylvania  is 
highly  romprtsed  of  older  Americans,  a 
group  that  rel*  heHviiv  upon  quality  medi- 
cal care  and  fa.  iiiti.-^  In  an  area  where 
health  care  diretUy  affects  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  the  importance  of 
professional  excellence  is  immeasurable. 

I.  therefore,  find  it  approprmie  during 
thii  vick  In  express  the  K''eatest  of  appre- 
ciHtiiii!  :,i  !hf  rtifdual  professionals  in  the 
radinli.^ic  !»i  (lepHrtmenls  of  Lee  Hospital 
ami  h>  .-..uallv  One  medical  facilities  of 
the  (  anihria-Somerset-Westmorelp-il  area 
of  ('enns>  ivania. 


EXCHANGE  CLUB  OF  WHITE 
PLAINS  HONORS  EDWARD  P. 
BEANF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGLARDI 

f    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
evening,  the  Exchange  Club  of  White 
Plains  will  hold  their  annual  president's 
ball  h"-  cring  Edward  F.  Beane.  The  pro- 
ceeds iiooi  this  affair  will  go  toward  the 
Exchange  Club  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Center. 

The  reported  cases  of  child  abuse  in  this 
country  are  on  the  rise.  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  greater  victimization  than  that  of  a 
child.  Our  children  are  the  most  vulnerable 
individuals  in  our  society  and  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  commitments  should  be  to 
provide  for  their  safety. 

The  Exchange  Clubs  of  White  Plains  and 
Westchester  are  making  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  this  goal.  Their  Child  Abuse 
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Center  has  not  only  tended  to  the  needs  of 
abused  children,  but  has  also  developed 
programs  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  further  abuse.  Organizations 
such  as  this  deserve  our  recognition  and 
admiration.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Exchange  Club  of  White 
Plains  and  wish  them  the  continued  suc- 
cess in  their  valiant  Tight  against  child 
abuse. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAT  ALLOCCO 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JEHbtV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 
Mr.    COURTER.     Mr.     Speaker.     Morris 
Township,  NJ.  will  soon  be  honoring  Pat- 
rick J.   Allocco.  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
serving  his  community. 

Pal's  work  with  Morris  Township  as  a 
zoning  officer,  plumbing  inspector,  con- 
struction ofTicial,  and  chairman  of  the 
Sewer  Committee,  to  name  just  a  few  of  his 
responsibilities,  has  been  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  professionalism  and  the  highest 
concern  for  the  Township's  residents.  He 
has  been  a  model  civil  servant  and  will 
hopefully  be  emulated  by  more  (;overn- 
ment  officials  in  the  future.  Pat  has  also 
courageously  served  his  country  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

I  join  with  Morris  Township  in  wishmit 
Pat  all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come  and 
thank  him  for  a  job  well  done.  Pat's  wife 
Josephine,  and  his  son,  Pat,  Jr.,  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  and  to  look  forward  to 
eigoying  Pat's  retirement  with  him. 


ACTIONS  OF  SANDINISTA 
GOVERNMENT  DEPLORABLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

t    PENNSYLVA.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  deplore  the  action  taken  hv  the 
Sandinlsta  government  of  Nicaragua  to 
curtail  civil  liberties.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Sandinistas  fear  their  citizens'  growmK 
sense  of  discontent  and  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  rather  than  North  Ameri- 
can intervention,  as  Ortega  states  The  Nic- 
araguan  Govemm'-nt  Is  curtailing  civil  lib- 
erties in  order  to  silence  dissent  and  thus 
achieving  a  main  goal  of  any  totalitarian 
regime. 


SALUTE  TO  LOS  ANGELES 
TRADE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 


October  31,  1985 

vemary.  I  am  especially  pleased  lo  mark 
this  event,  f€>r  I  myself  attended  Trade 
Tech  in  1959.  Thus  1  am  personall>  a»are 
of  the  educational  opp4>rtunities  this  school 
has  offered  and  of  the  signiTicant  contribu- 
tions it  has  made  to  Los  Angeles  and  the 
.Nation. 

Founded  as  the  Frank  Wiggins  Trade 
School  by  the  L^os  .Angeles  Board  of  Kduca- 
tion  in  1925.  the  sch<M>l  initiall>  enrolled 
3,877  students.  Later  renamed  Los  Angeles 
Trade-Technical  College,  it  became  part  of 
the  l>os  Angeles  Junior  ( Ollege  district  in 
1969.  Over  half  a  million  students,  many 
from  Los  .Angeles'  minority  communities, 
have  attended  this  Tine  institution 

Throughout  Its  histor>  Trade  Tech  has 
grown  and  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Us 
students  and  of  the  Nation  During  the 
Great  Depression,  the  school  ran  a  federal- 
ly funded  vocational  training  program  for 
the  unemplo\ed  As  (he  Nation  «  problems 
changed  from  fighting  unemployment  to 
fighting  VVoiio  \^Br  II.  the  school  respond- 
ed to  this  ne»  challenge  Its  War  Produc- 
tion Training  Program  enrolled  o*er  11.000 
participants  in  claisses  conducted  around 
the  cliK-k  Most  recently,  the  school's  focus 
has  again  changed,  as  students  receive 
training  in  the  high-technology  skills  that 
the  Nation  needs  to  compete  economically 
abroad 

IxM*  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College 
today  offers  almost  90  occupational  pro- 
grams to  its  more  than  12.000  students, 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  vocationally 
oriented  community  colleges  in  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Thomas  I.  Stevens.  Jr..  it  enters  its  seventh 
decade  prepared  to  respond  to  any  new 
educational  challenges  it  may  face.  I  con- 
gratulate the  faculty,  administration,  and 
Students  of  Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical 
College  on  this  important  milestone  in 
their  school's  history. 


October  31,  1985 


HON.  MAHHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31,  1985 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  Los  Angeles  Trade-Techni- 
cal College  on  the  occasion  of  its  60th  anni- 


DICK  HOWSER-WORLD  CLASS 
MANAGER 

HO.N.  DON  FUQLA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  America 
has  taken  to  its  heart  the  courageous  per- 
formance by  the  Kansas  City  Royals  on  the 

baseball  diamond  lit  rii"n«lrHtmg  persever- 
ance and  gril  (hi  Krwii-  fought  their  t-ay 
back  from  a  two-game  deficit  to  win  (he 
VSdrld  S>eri(s  in  se>en  tense,  exciting 
games 

While  the  »hol"  team  hn«  gamed  ndnura 
tion  anc*  affection  of  \merican-  every- 
where, I  want  to  point  out  that  the  manag- 
er Dick  Howser.  is  a  Horidian  His  athletic 
career  developed  in  Florida.  He  attended 
and  played  baseball  for  F'lorida  State  Uni- 
versitv.  .After  a  career  of  plaving  and 
coaching  in  the  major  leagues,  he  returned 
to  FSl  to  manage  the  Seminole  baseball 
team.  Now  he  i-  back  in  the  majors  in 
"Royal"  style. 


We  know  Dick  Howser  as  a  gmwl  and 
decent  individual  He  has  demonstrated 
that  a  gentleman  can  manage  world  cham- 
pions. 1  want  lo  congratulate  mv  good 
friend  on  this  splendid  victory  and  on  set- 
ting an  excellent  example  for  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation 


GRAMM-RUDMAN 

HON.  HOWARD  C.  NIELSON 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 

Mr  NIELSON  of  Utah  Mr  Sp<.aker  the 
(•ramm-Rudman  proposal  to  put  the  Feder- 
al Government  on  a  real  budget  — like  ev- 
eryone else — is  absolutelv  essential  in  order 
to  come  lo  grips  with  the  deficit  problem 
This  amendment  is  attached  to  a  bill  which 
would  raise  the  debt  ceiling  to  $2  trillion. 
I'eople  have  joked  that  we  have  to  put  an 
end  to  the  spiraling  deficit  simplv  because 
no  one  knows  what  comes  after  a  trillion. 

We  are  currently  borrowing  Jllii  billion 
a  year  simply  to  pay  for  the  deficits  The 
spending  restraints  of  our  current  budget 
process  are  obviously  not  working.  Now  is 
the  time  to  reform  the  process  and  put  the 
Nation  on  the  long  path  to  n  balanced 
budget. 

It  is  true  that  Gramm-Kudman  will  force 
tough  decisions,  but  we  need  to  face  those 
decisions  todav  and  not  put  them  off  until 
tomorrow.  Every  .American  should  realize 
how  large  deficits  affect  them.  Thev  affect 
our  economic  reroverv  Thev  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  our  manufacturers  and  farmers  to 
fomp<-te  in  world  markets.  Thev  slow  in- 
du-triiil  expansion  and  thev  mean  fewer 
joh-  for    Vmerican  Workers. 

I  Uhm  heard  -.ome  worries  about  (iramm- 
Kudman  that  I  behe>t  are  unnecessary.  I 
hiiM  heard  thai  ( ■ramm-Kudmun  will  dev- 
.i-lHie  -oi  lal  programs  or  the  defense  pro- 
ifram  or  «ome  other  part  of  the  budget 
llowiM-r  ihe  t'ri'«idenl  would  administer 
an  a<  ro«--  the  board  reduction  onlv  if  Con- 
k'rt  «••  fai!«  'o  do  its  job  The  President  is 
iiimpelled  to  maintain  congressionally  es- 
tablished priorities  and  must  treat  all  pro- 
grams evenly  So.  (<ingre-s  will  still  face 
the  tough  decisions  on  spending  priorities 
(riamm  Kudman  will  simpl»  make  it  much 
more  difficult  for  (  ongress  to  continue  the 
sp<nding  habits  that  are  leading  this  coun 
tr>   toward  bankruptcv 

TRIBUTE  TO  NESTLE  FOOD 
CORP.  IN  FIGHT  AGAINST  MUL- 
TIPLE SCLEROSIS 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDl 

i)F  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  DioGUARDl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fine  efforts  of  the  Nestle 
Food  Corp.  in  the  fight  against  multiple 
sclerosis  (MS).  .Mr.  C.  Alan  MacDonald. 
that  company's  president,  has  lent  a  great 
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deal  of  time  to  the  fight  against  .MS.  On 
November  2.  a  dinner  will  he  held  in  my 
district  that  Mr  MacDonald  and  the  Nestle 
Food  (drp  organized  lo  raise  funds  for  the 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Societv  These 
funds  will  allow  much  needed  research  to 
continue.  When  we  reach  out  to  give  of 
ourselves  to  help  others,  we  reaffirm  .Amer- 
ican values  at  their  best.  I  think  this  effort 
deserxes  our  recognition 

In  addition.  1  wish  to  publicly  offer  mv 
personal  appreciation  to  Ms.  Myrna  Popper 
for  bringing  these  fine  activities  to  mv  at- 
tention and  lo  ihe  .itt<»n!jon  of  man>  other? 
by  serving  on  the  committee  that  has 
reached  out  to  the  communitv  in  an  effort 
to  raise  as  much  funds  as  possible  at  this 
event.  With  the  manv  problems  this  coun- 
trv  faces,  it  is  heartening  to  see  people 
giving  of  ihemsehes  to  help  others  This  is 
what  made  America  great,  and  this  is  what 
will  keep  America  great 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  D. 

SHAPIRO 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

ih    MU    VMf,K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
plea.«ure  to  call  to  Ihe  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  our  Nation  the  accomplishments 
and  achievements  of  Marold  D.  Shapiro  of 
Fast  Hill.  NV 

Harold  Shapiro,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Commander  Oil  Corp..  is  honored 
this  year  with  Ihe  coveted  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Distinguished  Service  .Award  bv  the 
Nassau  County  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
.America.  Mr  Shapiro's  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Bo>  "scouts  of  America  reflect 
upon  his  commitment  to  our  C(»untr>  and 
his  dedication  to  our  voung  people 

Mr  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  in  these 
limes  when  our  Ni-tion  seeks  direction  and 
leadership.  Ihe  contribution  of  Harold  Sha- 
piro represents  more  tha..  jusi  his  service 
to  an  organization  Mr  Shapiro's  legacv 
will  be  the  inspirational  dedication  he  dem- 
onstrates in  his  work  The  example  he  sets 
for  his  fellow  citizens  can  be  followed  in 
every  course  of  action. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  many  occasions  on 
behalf  of  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
citizens  of  New  ^  ork's  Third  (  ongression-.l 
District.  It  is  indeed  a  particular  pleasure 
for  me  to  speak  of  the  great  contributions 
of  one  of  our  leading  citizens  and  call  Ihe 
attention  of  the  I  Ongress  to  the  work  of 
Harold  D.  Shapiro 


AGAINST  ARMS  SALE  TO 
JORDAN 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

1  <y    MAKILANr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 
Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  recent  decision  to  deia>  from  mw  until 


March    1.    1986,   the   proposed    sale    of   ad 
vanced  arms  to  Jordan. 

This  delay  is  helpful,  but  I  want  to  em- 
phasize mv  continued  opposition  to  the 
prop<ised  sale  of  up  to  $1.9  billion  worth  of 
advanced  arms  to  Jordan  .According  to  the 
Slate  Department,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  proposed  sale  is  to  enhance  Jordan's 
antiaircraft  capabilities  This  so-called  de- 
fensive air  defense  package  threatens  the 
very  basis  of  Israels  securnv  b>  providing 
Jordan  with  offensive  weapons  that  under- 
mine the  cornerstone  of  Israel  s  security, 
its  air  superiontv 

The  proposed  arms  package  gives  lo 
Jordan  weapons  that  ran  weaken  Israel's 
Air  Force  and  its  abilitv  to  defend  Israel's 
borders  Without  adequate  air  support,  Is- 
rael's frontline  ground  forces  couid  be 
overwhelmed  bv  the  numerically  superior 
Arab  armies 

Once  Jordan  ha.s  acquired  a  sophisticated 
air  defense  system,  the  Jordanian  military 
would  have  the  capabilities  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  combined  surprise  attack  on 
Israel.  .At  the  same  time,  Jordan  would  be 
able  to  provide  a  secure  base  for  expedi- 
tionary forces  from  other  Arab  countries. 

Israel  is  especiall>  vulnerable  to  attacks 
from  Jordan  because  Israel  shares  its  long- 
eft  border  with  J(>rrian  and  because  the 
Jordanian  border  is  in  such  close  proximity 
to  targets  in  Israel. 

Israel's  margin  of  air  superiority  has 
been  maintained  for  more  than  20  years 
through  its  employment  of  aircraft  superi- 
or to  those  available  Ifi  the  opposing  .Arab 
forces.  This  proposed  sale  would  provide 
for  Ihe  first  time  a  bordering  Arab  country 
an  aircraft  equal  m  technology  id  the  best 
Israeli  fighter 

.^rfiis  sales  have  rarely  advanced  the 
peace  process.  The  Camp  David  accords 
were  achieved  without  a  major  arms  sale  to 
Kgypi,  For  35  years,  the  selling  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  ha*  failed  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  I  Rjit 

I  commend  Prime  Minister  Shimrn  Peres 
of  Israel  for  his  offer  to  hold  Liiks  with 
Jordan's  King  Hussein  without  precondi- 
tions, and  at  any  location  President 
Reagan  deserves  credit  for  his  willingness 
to  hold  such  talks  here  in  Wasiington. 
King  Hussein  himself  ha«  given  s  ie  indi- 
cations that  such  a  negotiation  process 
might  come  alxiut  While  I  remain  cau- 
tiouslv  optimistic  the  fact  remains  thai 
Jordan  has  >ei  lo  come  to  the  negotiating 
table 

1  have  therefore  cosponsored  a  resolution 
which  expresses  congressionel  disapproval 
of  this  arms  sa)e  to  Jordan  Peace  requires 
more  than  good  intentions  Jordan  must 
dem»>nstrate  through  its  actions  that  it 
trulv  want*  peace  wiih  Israel  This  pro- 
posed arms  sale  does  nolhing  for  peace.  I 
oppose  it  and  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 
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DON  RITTER  ON  THE  REAL 
MEANING  OF  PFArK 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31,  1985 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leafTue  from  Pennsyivania.  DON  RlTTER,  is 
one  or  the  House's  most  articulate  advo- 
cates of  the  American  foreig'n  policy  that  is 
both  moral  and  strong.  In  a  recent  essay  he 
set  forth  the  differences  between  the  varie- 
ties of  what  we  mil  '°p<-ace"  and  explained 
why  that  word  ni^ariH  more  than  an  ab- 
sence of  war.  His  observations  are  worthy 
of  the  widest  audience,  and  I  want  to  put 
them  before  my  colleagues.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Oct.  24.  1985) 

Peace,  Yes,  But  by  Whose  Definition? 
(By  Don  RItter) 

The  setting  was  a  sumptuous  state-spon- 
sored dinner  at  a  400-year-old  church  In 
Havana,  Cuba,  which  had  been  converted 
Into  a  restaurant.  A  man  who  was  part  of  a 
group  of  U.S.  'peace  activists"  opposed  to 
administration  policy  In  CentrtU  America 
rose  and  proposed  a  toast.  "To  peace."  he 
said.  "To  peace  with  lll)erty."  I  added.  He 
and  the  others  with  him  continued  to  toast 
"to  peace." 

The  debate  In  America  and  Europe  today 
is  not  over  war  vs.  peace.  Nobody  wants  war 
and  everyone  wants  peace.  The  crucial,  yet 
unformed,  debate  la  over  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "peace." 

If  peace  Is  taken  as  the  absence  of  any 
large-scale  war.  nuclear  or  otherwise,  then 
there  are  entirely  different  policy  options 
than  If  a  definition  of  "peace"  also  embodies 
the  twin  concepts  of  human  freedom  and 
human  rights. 

If  real  peace  Is  Inseparable  from  freedom 
and  human  rights,  then  the  American 
people  must  come  to  grips  with  the  histori- 
cal record  and  current  activities  of  our  chief 
rival  In  the  definition  of  peace,  the  U.S.S.R. 

Coming  to  grips  doesn't  eliminate  creative 
diplomacy  and  dialogue.  We  can  and  should 
negotiate  with  ewlversaries  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  direct  conflict,  but  we  should  do 
so  without  any  Illusions  about  achieving  a 
peace  that  embodies  freedom  and  human 
rights,  since  that  kind  of  peace  doesn't  exist 
for  Soviet  people  at  home,  nor  for  Soviet 
charges  abroad. 

Lately.  Soviet  leaders  won't  even  talk 
about  this.  In  a  bizarre  Incident  on  French 
TV  recently.  Party  General  Secretary  Mil- 
hail  Gorbachev  berated  a  Journalist  for  just 
asking  about  "100,000"  Soviet  political  pris- 
oners. .  .  .  Period,  no  answer.  That  came 
shortly  after  Mr.  Gorbachev  blandly  stated 
that  Jews  have  It  better  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
than  anywhere  else.  Several  days  later, 
when  Dan  Rather  again  asked  about  politi- 
cal prisoners.  Mr.  Gorbachev  curtly  stated 
that  the  subject  had  eilready  been  covered 
by  his  response  on  French  TV. 

Closer  to  home,  the  American  people  are 
genuinely  confused  by  peace  activists  who 
oppose  U.S.  goverrunent  policy  In  Central 
America  but  are  silent  on  the  Institutional- 
ized violations  of  human  rights  by  Sandinis- 
tas or  Salvadoran  terrorists.  The  latter  evi- 
dently do  not  qualify  tis  death  squads.  My 
discussions  with  peace  activists  In  Nicaragua 
indicate  they  supported  the  violent  over- 
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throw  of  the  Somoza  government.  Is  this  an 
objective  witness  for  peace? 

Peace  activists  urged  an  end  to  the  Viet- 
nam War  which  resulted  In  a  tragedy  at 
least  as  great  as  the  war  itself.  Yet  most 
were  silent  on  a  post-war  holocaust  In  Cam- 
bodia and  the  death,  misery,  and  enslave- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  To  this  day.  they 
have  not  owned  up  to  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  the  war  did  not  bring  peace. 

The  attempt  to  bring  human  rights  to 
South  Africa  Is  important  for  peace  activists 
of  all  stripes,  but  so  Is  resistance  to  orga- 
nized Soviet  genocide  in  Afghanistan.  Why 
is  there  no  outcry  from  peace  activists 
against  a  Soviet  policy  that  Is  far  more  re- 
sponsible for  events  In  Afghanistan  than  is 
a  U.S.  policy  for  those  in  South  Africa? 
Where  are  the  symbolic  arrests  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy?  Where  Is  the  worldwide 
movement  for  trade  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union? 

If  the  West  eventually  weakens  and  ac- 
cepts nuclear  first-strike  dominance  by  the 
Soviets,  that  won't  be  peace. 

If  the  West  accepts  the  use  of  Soviet 
proxy  troops  (Cubans)  to  guard  the  Marxist 
palaces  of  Ethiopia  and  Angola  and  allows 
freedom  fighters  to  wither  away,  that  Isn't 
peace. 

Is  an  occupied  Cambodia  »-Uhout  resist- 
ance and  a  conquered  South  Vietnam  "at 
peace?"  To  be  more  blunt,  is  Poland  at 
peace? 

With  the  Helsinki  process  crushed  inside 
the  U.S.S.R..  are  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  peace?  Is  a  prisoner  in  a  Jail  at 
peace? 

While  people  active  in  the  peace  move- 
ment may  be  sincere  In  their  quest,  they 
simply  ignore  the  reality  of  what  they, 
themselves,  would  accept  as  living  "in 
peace." 

To  have  e'foctlve  discussions  about  peace 
with  the  Soviets,  Americans  must  decl<le  for 
t.''iemselves  what  the  word  peace  really 
means,  and  not  Just  to  our  own  leaders  but 
to  Soviet  leaders,  too.  We  all  know  the  out- 
come of  the  last  time  the  West  rejoiced  In 
having  achieved  "jjeace  in  our  time." 

If  Americans  want  real  peace  for  the 
world,  which  means  peace  with  freedom  and 
human  rights,  we  need  to  ask  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev In  Geneva  about  the  slaughter  of  Inno- 
cent Afgharu.  We  need  to  ask  about  the 
Helsinki  monitors  who.  like  Ukrainian  poet 
Vasyl  Stus.  have  died  in  labor  camps  We 
need  to  ask  why  Anatoly  Scharansky  is  im- 
prisoned. And  we  need  to  ask  why  one  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  Andrei  Sakharov,  can't 
communicate  with  his  own  family  while  an- 
other. Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  can  hold 
internationally  televised  press  conferences. 

Peace  demands  first  a  more  agreed  upon 
definition  of  the  word  For  starters,  how 
about  our  peace  activists  consulting  with 
the  unofficial  peace  movement  In  the 
U.S.S.R.? 

Last  time  I  heard  It  was  In  exile,  dead,  or 
simply  out  of  business 


DAVID  BRODY 

HON.  PAT  SWIND.UL 

or  OEORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  tike  to  acknowledge  a  man  who 
many  here  In  Washington  know  not  only 
as  a  friend  but  as  one  of  the  top  profession- 
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als  in  his  field.  David  Bri>(1\  ha-  been  a  lob- 
byist with  the  Anti-IiefHmHtion  Leairuf 
since  1949.  His  Hppmarh  tu  luhhying  is  un 
questionRbh  h  biK  part  of  his  succesH  and 
uniquent>>.«  k-  h  lohbMst.  \i  this  point.  I 
would  llkf  III  tnttr  in  the  Kvx  t>RIi  H  rerent 
article  from  "National  Journal  "  ma){a^lnt• 
which  accurate!)  <ti  -<  rib.'.,  'h.  i  mlribii 
tionH  which  Ua^prl  hi-  riiidr  •■,,  :h<  man> 
peopl."  involved  in  the  legi.Hlative  process  of 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Making  Matches  Means  Access 

Most  Washington  lobbyists  boast  at>out 
having  connections.  David  A.  Brody  takes 
pride  In  making  them. 

The  veteran  Washington  representative  of 
the  B'nal  B'rith  AntlDefamalion  League  Is 
an  Inveterate  matchmaker  who  wends  his 
way  through  the  capital's  power  circles  on 
the  lookout  for  people  who  ought  to  know 
one  another. 

No  sooner  do  his  antennae  pick  up  a 
nugget  of  conversational  Information  at>out 
somebody's  past  or  pr»*sent  Interests  than 
the  next  words  out  of  his  mouth  are  invari- 
ably, "I'd  like  to  put  you  together 
with.  .  .  ." 

The  very  next  day.  If  not  later  the  same 
day,  Brody  will  be  on  the  telephone  propos- 
ing a  luncheon  involving  himself  smd  the 
two  people  he  wants  to  bring  together.  In- 
variably, they  are  people  who  would  have 
gotten  together  on  their  own  at  some  point 
but.  as  Brody  said  in  an  Interview,  he  finds 
that  It  advances  his  long-term  Interests  If  he 
can  t)e  the  "facilitator  or  catalytic  force." 

"I  do  It  so  that  the  two  people  will  know 
each  other,  so  they  will  not  be  strangers 
when  they  need  to  deal  with  one  another. 
Both  parties  usually  welcome  it,"'  he  ex- 
plained. Those  Involved  may  run  the  gamut 
from  Members  of  Congress,  White  House 
aides  and  ambassadors  to  reporters,  fund 
raisers  and  constituents. 

Twenty  years  at  his  job  has  taught  Brody 
that  at  some  point,  his  gestures  of  good  will 
are  likely  to  be  returned  In  some  form.  "It's 
not  so  much  that  people  are  beholden  to 
me.  as  its  a  matter  of  providing  greater 
access  for  me,"  he  said,  stressing  the  golden 
word  of  the  lobbyist's  trade— access. 

The  autographed  pictures  on  the  wall  of 
Brody's  office  attest  to  his  success  In  gain- 
ing assess  at  the  very  highest  levels.  They 
also  attest  to  his  skill  at  hearing  what 
people  say  and  sensing  what  makes  them 
tick  and  what  their  current  concerns  are. 

"In  this  town,  so  many  people  talk  rather 
than  listen."  explained  Brody.  giving  away  a 
major  secret  of  his  success.  It  also  helps  to 
t>e  quickwitted  enough  to  put  information 
to  immediate  use.  "If  I  happen  to  t>e  in  a 
Memt>er"s  office  and  a  name  comes  up,  we'll 
often  set  up  a  lunch  right  then." 

Brody  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
likely  connections,  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  haven't  met  each  other  yet.  a  re- 
porter who  Is  starting  out  a  project  Involv- 
ing principals  he  hasn't  met,  new  arrivals  at 
the  Israeli  Embassy  who  need  to  meet  the 
people  they  will  t>e  dealing  with  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"It's  Just  a  matter  of  having  almost  an  in- 
tuitive sense  about  people's  necU."  Brody 
said.  "I  guess  it  Is  Just  a  matter  of  knowing 
how  to  relate  to  people.  I  will  occasionally 
bring  Members  of  Congress  together  whose 
views  may  be  divergent.  In  bringing  them 
together,  they  find  that  they  are  able  to 
work  together  on  other  issues." 
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Those  other  Issues,  with  luck,  may  turn 
out  at  some  point  to  be  the  very  ones  upon 
which  Brody  is  lobbying.  And,  even  if  their 
votes  do  not  alwp.>s  go  his  way,  Brody  at 
least  gets  a  chance  to  have  his  say.  In  1981. 
when  Congress  approved  the  sale  of  military 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Brody  recalled,  "a 
number  of  good  friends  of  nine  voted  for 
the  sale,  but  I  still  had  the  opportunity  to 
sit  down  and  talk  to  the  principal— to  the 
man  who  cast  the  vote." 

That  statement  is  also  revealing.  In  lobby- 
ing, as  in  matchmaking,  the  permanence  of 
relationships  is  important.  Accordingly,  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  Brody's  reference  to 
•good  friends"  who  voted  against  his  posi- 
tion. They  still  are  his  good  friends,  and 
maybe  next  time  they  will  be  with  him. 

Besides  putting  his  lunch  hour  to  regular 
use,  Brody  and  his  wife,  Bea,  entertain  at 
their  home,  throwing  dimier  parties  that 
may  bring  anywhere  from  a  dozen  to  three 
dozen  Washington  notables  together  to 
trade  information  and  get  to  know  one  an- 
other better. 

"From  time  to  time,  press  people  are  Invit- 
ed to  my  parties  at  home  as  friends."  Brody 
explained.  What  goes  on  Is  not  Intended  for 
publication.  Brody  noted,  but  It  is  recog- 
nized "a  reporter  may  pick  something  up  at 
a  party."  But,  he  added,  "the  story  won't  be 
that  I  had  that  group  of  people  to  dinner." 

Brody  added  that  he  has  never  hesitated 
to  bring  politicians  and  Journalists  together 
in  a  social  setting.  "I  don't  draw  any  lines." 
he  said.  "When  I  find  It  useful  to  play  that 
catalytic  role.  I  do  it."  With  reference  to  the 
politicians,  he  observed,  "I  think  they  wel- 
come the  opportunity  too,  otherwise  they 
wouldn't  agree  to  it." 

To  the  Ijest  of  his  recollection,  Brody  over 
the  years  has  never  become  a  matchmaker 
in  the  romantic  sense.  He  says  that  he 
knows  of  no  marriages  that  have  resulted 
between  people  he  has  brought  together 
and  quickly  adds  in  a  businesslike  tone  that 
"if  It  has  happened,  that  would  not  be  the 
purpose  that  the  meeting  started  out  with." 

There  is  more  than  a  bit  of  a  Horatio 
Alper  aspect  to  Brody's  career.  The  man 
who  now  wines,  dines  and  facilitates  friend- 
ships among  the  high  and  mighty  started 
out  In  life  as  the  son  of  an  Immigrant  gar- 
ment worker  who  entered  this  country 
through  Ellis  Island.  He  grew  up  in  Brook- 
lyn, attended  public  schools  and  ended  up 
studying  law  at  Columbia  University  on  a 
scholarship.  He  came  to  Wa-ihington  in  1940 
to  work  as  a  lawyer  for  the  government  and 
has  been  with  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
since  1949. 

Brody  said  he  has  developed  his  skills  as  a 
lobbylst-s<Klal  connecter  as  he  has  gone 
along.  "I  like  to  say  that  the  things  I  do,  I 
never  learned  in  law  school."  Nonetheless, 
the  69-year-old  lobbyist  makes  it  clear  that 
he  enjoys  what  he  does.  "'I  have  no  plans  to 
retire."  he  said. 

The  matchmaker  is  obviously  well 
matched  to  his  calling. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986 

HO.N.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.*October  31,  1985 

.Mr.  r.l'NDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
major  goals  directed  the  House,  last  June, 
in  its  consideration  of  the  Department  of 
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Defense  Authorizalion  Act  for  fiscal  >  ear 
1986.  Those  goals  included:  first.  providinK 
for  the  national  securiH  of  the  1  nited 
States;  second.  achieMn((  a  defense  aulhori 
nation  consistent  with  efforts  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit;  and  third  weaiinff  the 
I  nited  Stales  awa>  from  an  over-reliance 
on  expensi\e  stralejtic  weapons  systems 
For  the  first  time  in  recent  memory,  the 
House  succeeded  in  realizlni;  these  jfoals 
For  the  first  time  in  3  years.  I  was  able  to 
cast  a  vote  in  suppKirt  of  a  defense  aulhon 
zation  bill 

To  ensure  that  the  securit*  interests  of 
the  United  States  were  protected,  the  House 
carefulh  constructed  a  bill  that  provided 
for  continued  research,  development,  lest, 
and  evaluation  prnirrams  civil  defense  ini- 
tiatives, all  important  operations  and  main 
tenance  work,  and  the  modernization  of 
necessarv  weap4>ns  systems.  The  House 
reaffirmed  Its  commitment  to  a  strong  and 
viable  defense  for  the  Nation. 

Reci))fni/inK  the  need  to  Involve  the  Pen- 
tagon in  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, the  authorization  bill  froze  defense 
spendinK  at  the  fiscal  year  I9S.5  level,  with- 
out an  adjustment  for  inflation.  By  freez- 
ing defense  at  the  fiscal  vear  19>v.t  level,  a 
brake  was  finallv  applied  to  uncontrolled 
spending  that  had  resulted  in  a  .'il-percent 
increase  in  inflation-adjusted  budget  au- 
thoritv  for  defense  since  iy»(l 

Spending  for  >trate(fic  weapon  8ystem.s 
rose  nearly  1.4(i((  percent  between  fiscal 
year  1980  and  fiscal  year  19.H.i.  while  spend- 
ing for  conventional  systems  increased  .376 
percent.  Investment  costs  absorbed  bv  ihe.se 
weapons  rose  from  21.5  percent  of  invest- 
ment in  fiscal  year  19H0  to  46  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  Strategic  systems  are  cer- 
tainly important,  but  the  fact  is  that  events 
in  Afghanistan,  El  Salvador.  .Angola,  and 
Mozambique  have  provided  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  strategK  sv  stems  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  hall  foreign  aggression  The 
importance  of  adequate  militarv  staffing 
and  an  availabilitv  of  conventional  supplies 
cannot  be  lost  in  the  rush  to  purchase  high- 
technologv  high-cost  strategic  hard  vare. 
By  refusing  to  fund  31  weapons  programs. 
the  House  made  it  clear  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  reintroduce  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween strategic  and  conventional  spending 

I'nfortunaielv ,  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  conference  committee  in  no  wav  resem- 
bled the  original  bill  approved  b>  the 
House  B>  providing  an  Inflation-adjust- 
ment, conferees  added  almosi  JIO  billion  to 
the  bill.  Ten  additional  M\  missiles  were 
authorized  SOI  funding  went  up  by  $25fi 
million  Funding  was  provided  for  22  of  the 
31  weapons  programs  for  which  money  was 
previouslv  refused  bv  the  House. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  at  thi- 
same  gime  that  Congress  is  considering 
deficit-reduction  legislation  requiring  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  <if  all  Americans,  the  de- 
fense authorizalion  conference  rep<in 
could  be  rushed  through  ihe  House  bv 
voice  vote.  Provided  the  opportunity,  1 
would  have,  most  assuredly,  recorded  mv 
opposition  to  the  defense  authorization 
conference  report. 
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The  defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1986  passed  the  House  on  Wednesday. 
Hhile  not  agreeing  with  each  and  every 
priivision  included  in  the  measure  1  must 
applaud  the  Appropriations  ( Ommittee  for 
offering  a  bill  that  effectivelv  incorporated 
the  ba.sic  goals  and  pnormes  that  had  been 
discarded  when  the  authorization  bill  went 
to  conference.  .Among  other  provisions  the 
bill  denies  the  $10  billion  innaiion-adjusi- 
meni  and  f.-eezes  spending  at  the  fiscal 
year  1985  level.  I  was  pleased  to  cast  my 
vote  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  now  call  on 
those  appointed  to  the  conference  on  this 
bill  to  please  respect  and  uphold  the  impor- 
tant messages  communicated  bv  the  House 
in  Its  passing  of  the  measure 

We  must  protect  the  freedoms  that  those 
who  have  come  before  us  worked  so  hard 
lo  gam  But.  real  security  comes  from  a 
comtination  of  sufficient  military  readi- 
ness to  deter  attack,  a  healthy  economy 
and  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  The  de- 
fense appropriation  pa.ssed  by  the  House 
goes  a  long  way  toward  achieving  that  se- 
curity. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  expressing  my  concern 
about    human    rights   abuser    in   the   Sovi?t 

1  nion  and  surrounding  nations  In  these 
remaining  days  before  the  (.eneva  summit, 
it  IS  most  appropriate  for  all  Members  of 
Congress  tn  indicate  their  concern  about 
this  issue  and  support  for  anv  efforts  by 
the  President  to  bring  discussion  of  human 
rights  to  the  bargaining  table  in  (.eneva  It 
IS  imp<jrtant  m  an>  bilateral  exchange  with 
the  Soviets  to  make  it  unequivocallv  clear 
that  their  abuses  of  individual  rights  have  a 
seriou'  detrimental  effect  on  United  States- 
I'.S.S.R.  relations. 

I  have  been  tracking  specific  human 
rights  issues  recently,  including  religious 
freedom,  slave  labor,  and  the  individual 
cases  of  Father  (Jheorghe  ('alriL'  and  \  iadi- 
mir  Khailo 

This  past  Jul.v  i  'raveled  to  Romania 
With  mv  House  colleagues  TONY  HaI!  and 
Chri.s  Smith  to  investigate  rep<ins  of 
human  rights  violations  and  religious  re- 
pression in  that  countrv  Our  trip  was 
taken  to  give  us  a  firsthand  v  ie»  of  the  sit- 
uation as  ((ingress  reviews  I  nited  Slates 
policy  regarding  renewal  of  mosl-favored- 
nation  trade  status  for  Romania 

It  was  clear  that  religious  freedom  is  su- 
pressed  there  Lav  leaders  from  various 
churches  have  been  put  in  rubber  suits, 
filed  with  water  and  beaten  with  rods  and 
left  for  dead;  20.000  Bibles  have  been  recy- 
cled for  use  as  toilet  paper:  and  three 
churches  have  been  bulldozed  or  partially 
demolished  in  the  past  vear  alone 

I  p<:)n  our  return,  we  wrote  the  fij>manian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Vffairs  and  noted  ihat 
while  there  is  value  to  continued  economic 
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ties  between  our  two  countries,  we  believe 
ensuring  human  rights  and  reliKious  free- 
doms is  a  moral  responsibility  we  cannot 
shirk  and  is  the  foundation  for  any  mean- 
infrful  bilateral  relationship. 

We  listed  several  specific  examples  of 
human  rights  violations  and  a8kp<l  the  min- 
ister to  take  immediate  action  to  correct 
them.  Our  first  concern  was  for  the  imme- 
diate emigration  of  Father  Gheorfche 
Calciu,  a  Romanian  Orthodox  priest  who 
has  been  imprisoned,  beaten,  and  threat- 
ened with  death  over  four  decades  in  Ko- 
mania. 

In  September.  I  joined  Representatives 
Hall  and  SMITH  at  a  news  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  In  Europe — Helsinki  Com- 
mission— to  welcome  Father  Calciu  to  the 
United  States.  We  were  relieved  and  (frate- 
ful  for  his  safe  emi(fration  to  the  West  fol- 
lowing pleas  to  the  Romanian  Government 
by  many  Members  of  Congress  and  the  ef- 
forts over  many  years  of  the  Inited  States 
and  Western  governments  and  internation- 
al human  rights  organizations  and  reli- 
gious groups. 

While  pleased  about  this  particular  ca-se. 
we  remain  concerned  about  the  daily 
human  rights  abuses  in  Romania.  To  call 
attention  to  these  continuing  problems. 
Representatives  Hall.  Smith,  and  I  have 
joined  as  sponsors  of  H.R.  3599,  legislation 
to  suspend  the  valued  most-favored-nation 
trade  status  for  Romania  for  6  months 
pending  improvements  in  Romania's  dismal 
human  rights  record. 

An  additional  disturbing  human  rights 
Issue  is  the  use  of  slave  labor  to  produce 
goods  in  the  Soviet  I  nion.  Hearings  before 
the  House  Treasury.  Postal  Service  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  this  spring  re- 
vealed alarming  statistics  about  gi>ods 
made  by  forced  labor  in  Soviet  I'nion — 
there  are  an  estimated  t.5  million  convict 
laborers  in  the  L'.S.S.R.  and  much  of  the 
Soviet  economy  is  built  on  the  backs  of 
those  men,  women,  and  children  who  toil 
in  nearly  2,000  Soviet  prisons  and  forced- 
labor  camps. 

1  became  concerned  when  questioning 
Treasury  and  Customs  officials  that  the 
United  States  has  become  an  unwitting  ac- 
complice in  these  human  rights  violations 
by  our  lack  of  enforcement  of  existing  stat- 
utes prohibiting  the  importation  of  prod- 
ucts made  by  forced  labor. 

To  call  attention  to  this  problem.  Repre- 
sentative STENY  Hover  joined  my  effort  to 
amend  the  fincal  year  1986  Treasury,  Postal 
Service  appropriations  bill  to  bar  the 
Treasury  Department  from  using  funds 
that  may  in  some  way  result  in  the  nonen- 
forcement  of  an  existing  ban  on  importa- 
tion of  goods  made  by  slave  labor.  This 
provision  was  approved  by  the  conference 
committee  yesterday. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  an  individ- 
ual case  of  a  Russian  Baptist  man.  Vladi- 
mir Khailo.  I  first  was  made  aware  of  this 
case  last  year  by  some  of  my  constituents 
who  are  members  of  the  human  rights  or- 
ganization. Amnesty  International. 

This  case  Is  a  clear  example  of  the  perva- 
sive Soviet  use  of  psychiatric  "treatment" 
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as  an  instrument  of  political  repression. 
According  to  reports,  .Mr.  Khailo  has  been 
forcibly  confined  to  a  psychiatric  hospital 
in  Voroshilovgrad.  He  was  arrested  there 
on  November  14.  1980.  but  the  exact  charge 
against  him  has  not  been  made  public.  On 
December  1.  1 980.  a  court  ordered  him 
forcibly  confined  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  a  special  psychiatric  hospital  designated 
for  those  "who  represent  a  special  danger 
to  society."  although  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Khailo  posed  such  a 
threat. 

The  report  further  states  that  Mr.  Khailo 
has  been  harassed  for  15  years  and  that  his 
children  were  discriminated  against  in 
school.  In  1977.  his  children  stopped  at- 
tending school  for  fear  of  victimization.  In 
response  to  their  oppressive  situation  the 
Khailos  applied  for  permission  to  emigrate 
in  197 J  and  again  in  1977  without  success. 

Mr.  Khailo  is  a  former  fire  brigade  em- 
ployee who  is  married  with  13  children.  He 
belongs  to  a  Baptist  congregation  which  re- 
fuses to  accept  state  restrictions  on  reli- 
gious practice.  These  restrictions  include: 
Control  of  the  content  of  sermons,  the  ap- 
pointment of  clergy  and  religious  educa- 
tion. 

It  appears  that  the  treatment  Mr.  Khailo 
has  received  is  an  attempt  to  discourage  his 
peaceful  attempts  to  practice  his  religion 
and  to  emigrate  from  the  I'.S.S.R.  These 
events  are  of  concern  to  me  since  I  believe 
freedom  of  religion  is  the  legitimate  right 
of  every  citizen.  Additionally,  contrary  to 
their  action  on  this  ca.se.  the  Soviet  I'nion 
is  party  to  the  I'niversal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  which  provides  for  the  free- 
dom to  emigrate. 

In  my  correspondence  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers, I  have  requested  that  the  Khailo  family 
be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  West.  I  will 
continue  to  make  appeals  on  behalf  of 
Vladimir  Khailo  and  his  family. 

Additionally.  I  will  continue  to  monitor 
other  human  rights  abuses  in  the  Soviet 
I'nion  and  other  nations  and  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  It  is  vital 
that  we  continue  voicing  our  concerns  and 
opposition  to  the  human  rights  abuses  in 
the  Soviet  I'nion  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is 
also  Important  in  our  efforts  In  the  Con- 
gress and  as  a  Nation  which  has  long  sym- 
bolized the  principle  of  freedom  for  the  op- 
pressed of  thie  world  that  we  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  victims — those  who  suffer 
each  day  because  of  the  policies  of  repres- 
sion. 

We  as  Americans  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  free  world  can  never  turn  our  backs 
on  the  struggles  of  our  fellow  man.  We 
must  continue  in  our  determination  to  seek 
justice  and  must  never  waver  as  long  as 
there  are  people  in  our  world  who  are 
denied  basic  principles  of  human  rights 
and  freedom  ot  speech  and  religion. 
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STAFF  OF  NORTH  DADE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  OFFICE  GETS  THE 
JOB  DONE  RIGHT 

HON.  WlLLl.AM  LEHM.\N 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  198S 

Mr.  LEH.MAN  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
efficient  and  competent  government  service 
often  receives  less  attention  than  horror 
stories  about  bureaucratic  delays,  poor 
management,  and  careless,  inconsiderate 
workers.  That  is  why  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  n-y  col- 
leagues the  exceptional  record  compiled 
over  the  past  year  by  the  employees  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  its  North 
Miami  Beach.  Hialeah,  and  Little  River  of- 
fices serving  the  people  of  .North  Dade 
County. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  sets 
performance  goals  consisting  of  96  differ- 
ent categories  for  each  of  its  district  oper- 
ations. These  goals,  when  met,  insure  a 
high  level  of  ser-icr  to  the  public  in  crucial 
areas  such  as  tl.  ■  speed  of  processing  re- 
tirement, survivor,  disability,  and  SSI 
cliiims:  accuracy  in  benefit  computations, 
payment,  and  evidence-gathering;  and  pre- 
cision in  maintaining  computer  records. 

I'nder  the  direction  and  guidance  of  Dis- 
trict Manager  Errol  J.  Simmons,  the  North 
Miami  District  offices  met  or  exceeded 
every  one  of  these  96  performance  goals  in 
the  past  ye-ir  This  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment on  its  own  merit,  but  even  more  note- 
worthy because  only  15  other  districts  of 
the  103  in  the  entire  Southeast  region  were 
able  to  claim  this  distinction. 

Many  of  our  constituents  rely  heavily  on 
Social  Security  benefits  in  their  day-to-day 
lives,  and  mistakes  or  delays  in  benefits 
can  cause  great  hardship.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
many  to  have  dedicated  people  in  this  pro- 
gram who  take  their  responsibilities  seri- 
ously and  who  do  their  jobs  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  would  like  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  District  .Manager  Errol 
Simmons,  Branch  Managers  Dorrith  Leip- 
ziger.  and  Carol  Woodel  and  Iheir  entire 
staffs,  whose  names  are  printed  below,  for 
a  job  well  done.  We  appreciate  your  efforts 
and  hope  you  will  keep  up  the  good  work. 

MIAMI  NORTH  OfTICE 

Maria  Barr.  CR,  James  A  Behanna,  OS: 
Charles  Branch.  CR.  Sara  Cecil,  CR.  Doro- 
thy Clarli.  FR;  Marcla  Clarke.  CR:  Claire 
DavU.  DRT.  Gregg  Davis.  CR;  Stephanie 
DeUse.  ADM:  Shirley  Edwards.  Sec.:  EUza 
belh  Fasslg.  OS:  Betty  Felder,  DRT:  Helen 
Garcia.  DC:  Cindy  Gore.  Summer  Aide:  Ber- 
nice  Green.  CR:  Gloria  Jackaon.  DC:  Johan 
na  Kakanls.  DRT:  Nell  Katz.  FR:  Valerie 
Kurz.  (  1.  Sharon  Larkln.  CR:  Alberta  Maz 
zaro.  DC:  Patricia  McAuUffe.  CR;  Alphonso 
McCray.  OS;  Rena  McNalr.  CR.  Willie  Mae 
McNeill.  DRT:  Susan  Medina.  CR;  Carolyn 
Moore.  DRT:  Elaine  Murtn,  CR.  Barbara 
Nemeroff.  CR;  Charles  Nunez.  SR.  Ana 
Owens.  SR;  Delxjrah  Peters.  CR.  Carlton 
Robinson,  CR:  Freenls  Sample.  CR:  Errol 
Simmons.  DM:  Gregory  Thornton,  DC: 
Juan  Travleso.  CR:  William  Tutt.  SR: 
Vernon  Urquhart,  DC:  Martha  Vera.  DaU 
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Transcriber:  Mamie  Wiener,  Clerk;  Kimber- 
ly  Wilson,  Clerk. 

HIALEAH  OmCE 

Acheson.  Maria.  SR;  Acosta.  Lydla,  DC: 
Arbogast.  Mary  <Norma).  SR;  Baez.  Marga- 
rita. CR;  Banks.  Johnnie  Mae.  Data  Tran- 
scriber; Belle.  Estela.  CR;  Bernstein,  Mari- 
lyn. R..  SR;  Bustillo.  GUda,  OS:  Carvajal. 
Sandra.  SR:  Collar.  Vivian.  DC;  Castro.  Luz. 
CR;  Cruz,  Maria.  SR:  Fleming.  Grace.  CR: 
Fc.tanez,  Sylvia  F.,  CR:  Garcia.  Angela. 
CR;  Glron.  Carlos,  CR;  Goodlson-Orr.  Mar 
jorle.  Secretary:  Gonzalez,  Gloria.  DC;  Hol- 
loman,  Sandra.  DRT;  Jimenez.  Sheryl. 
DRT;  Jove,  Esther.  CR;  Kelly.  Gloria.  DC; 
Leipzlger.  Dorrith,  Branch  Manager;  Lopez- 
Rincon,  Dalia,  CR;  McCormlck,  Kevin,  OS: 
Machin,  Marllza.  CR;  Mir.  Amada.  DRT; 
Muino.  Mary.  DC:  Navarro.  Lynette,  Clerk; 
Navarro.  Ronald.  Clerk:  Reydel.  Margaret. 
OS;  Roberts.  Janice.  DC:  Robles.  Jeanette. 
CR;  Sheehan,  John.  FR.  Spencer,  Rosalie. 
CR:  Torres,  Marta,  Clerk:  Trlana,  Celia,  CR: 
ViUar,  Eulalla,  CR;  Ward.  Ann  Magwood. 
CR. 

little  rivek  office 

John  H.  Adams,  CR:  Patricia  Carlson. 
DRT:  Teresa  Chea.  OS;  Jeannette  H. 
Cohnen.  CR:  Davelle  Coney.  CDC;  Lora  C 
Cope,  CDC;  Jean  D.  Dorce.  SR:  Elaine  D 
Elchler.  CR;  Edythe  G  Hahn.  CR;  Mary  L. 
Harris,  CR;  Grac?  V  Macauley,  CR;  Sara  W. 
Mllkes.  CR:  Raquel  Pineiro.  CR;  R.  Lynn 
Reynolds.  DRT;  Nell  S.  Rosenbert,  CR; 
Brenda  L.  Saenger.  CR:  Nerl  Saiz  De  La 
Mora,  Secretary;  Pamela  M.  Spann.  SR;  Lil- 
lian F.  Toboz.  CR:  Carol  M.  Woodel.  BM. 


REGARDING  H.R.  505,  AS 
AMENDED 

HON,  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr  Speaker,  H  R.  505.  as  a 
whole,  is  a  good  bill.  Its  compreiensive 
provisions  would  result  in  neces'^ary  im- 
provements in  trie  VA  Medical  Care 
System. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
rommlttee.  the  Hon.  i.V.  (SONNY I  MONT- 
i.oMf  KY.  the  chairman  of  the  Hospitals  and 
llcalih  Care  Subcommittee.  Hon.  BOB 
EUOAK.  and  the  ranking  min(>nt>  member 
Hon.  John  Pali.  HAMMf  H'»<  hmiut  worked 
hard  li>  iron  (lul  the  difference-  belween 
the  House  and  Senate-pa.ssed  billi;.  and  I 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  prnvUions 
contained  in  this  measure. 

However,  I  wish  to  voice  my  disapp<iint. 
ment  over  a  provision  that  was  dropped 
which  would  have  authorized  the  purrhaHe 
of  a  medical  facility  that  is  located  in  an 
urban  area  and  Is  suitable  for  furnishing 
both  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  serv- 
ices to  veterans.  There  is  a  property  in 
Mobile.  .AL.  that  could  have  been  pur- 
chased under  this  provision.  It  was  a  com- 
monsense  provision  which  could  have 
served  to  better  allocate  our  scarce  VA 
monetary  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  acquisition  of  this  prop- 
erty in  .Mobile  makes  good  sense  to  me.  For 
some  time  now,  the  VA  and  medical  district 
10  have  developed  statistical  data  to  sup- 
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port  the  fiin-trurlion  of  a  new   V.A  hospital 
m  the  Florida  Panhandle. 

The  acquiHition  of  this  existinK  facility 
versus  the  construction  of  a  new  one  in 
Fort  Walton  Hearh.  FL.  would  be  the  most 
economical  »a>  to  go  for  taxpayers — 
$fi9.(>0(l  per  bed  in  the  existing  Providence 
Hospital  a.s  compared  to  more  than 
$100. 000  per  bed  for  ne>»  construction  li 
would  meet  the  \.\'s  longstanding  polic>  of 
locating  hospitals  adjacent  to  or  close  as 
possible  tl'  approved  schools  of  medicine 
The  I  niversitv  of  South  Alabama  School  of 
Medicine  in  Mobile  is  the  onl>  such  school 
on  the  (.ulf  (Oast  between  New  Drieans. 
L.A.  on  the  west  and  Tampa.  FL.  on  the 
southeast.  To  m>  knowledge,  this  long- 
standing p<ilic>  would  be  violated  for  the 
first  time  if  a  hospital  wa»  ronsirucled  at 
Fort  Walton  Keach 

The  largest  concentration  of  veterans  in 
South  Alabama-Florida  Panhandle  is  in  the 
Mobile  area,  tin  first  brush,  it  would 
appear  that  construction  of  a  new  V.\  hos- 
pital in  the  Florida  Panhandle  would  be  to 
serve  retired  militarv  pers<innel  rather  than 
the  veterans  in  true  need  of  h  healih  rare 
facility. 

Additionally,  more  than  "iH  percent  of  all 
veterans  residing  in  the  central  gulf  coasi 
would  be  within  1  hour  or  less  bv  car  to  the 
Providence  Hospital  site  in  Mobile 

.Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  understand  wh>  this 
provision  was  dropped.  .Although  the  poten- 
tial acquisition  of  existing  facilities  will  be 
studied  hereinafter,  the  Providence  Hospi- 
tal in  Mobile  may  no  longer  be  available  1 
believe  that  the  omission  of  the  provision 
to  purchase  this  facility  is  detrimental  to 
good  management  and  budgetarv   savings 


THE      DUNCAN-GREGG       .STB.'-TI 
TUTE       FINANCING       PACKAGE 
FOR     THE     REAUTHORIZATION 
OF  SUPERFUND 


HON.  JUDD  GREGG 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/.TIVZS 

Thursday,  October  31.  li'SS 

Mr.  GREGG.  .Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  im 

portant  aspects  of  anv  proposal  'or  the  fi- 
nancing of  Superfund  are  the  adequacv  of 
funding,  stabilitv  of  the  funding  sources. 
adherence  to  ;!ie  polluter  pavs'  tradition, 
and  the  provision  for  trade  neutralitv  In 
my  judgment,  the  Superfund  financing 
package  which  was  reported  out  of  the 
{  ommittee  on  Ways  and  Means  last  week  is 
deficient  in  all  of  these  kev  areas  1  have 
therefore,  joined  with  mv  colleague.  Mr 
DlSi'  AS.  the  ranking  minoritv  member  on 
the  Wavs  and  Means  I  ommittee  to  prop*  se 
an  alternate  funding  package  which  cor- 
rects these  deficiencies 

In  terms  of  adequacv  and  stability  of 
funding,  all  of  the  proposals  which  will  be 
considered  on  the  House  fioor  are  designed 
to  provide  $111  billion  for  the  Superfund 
dui  ing  the  period  lS'sfi-9(l:  however.  onl> 
the  Duncan-dregg  approach  contains  a 
mechanism  to  guarantee  that  full  funding 
is    achieved.    The    revenue    raised    by    the 
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other  proposals  is  derived  from  taxes  im 
posed  at  fixed  rates.  These  rates  are  set  on 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  cssumptions  con- 
cerning prices,  infiation  and  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  during  the  next  5  years. 
If.  as  has  happened  in  the  pa.sl  these  a.s 
sumptions  are  not  accurate,  there  could  b» 
significant  revenue  shortfalls  The  Duncan- 
dregg  amendment  however  contains  pro- 
visions for  a  r(-ev  aluation  and  adjustment 
of  the  taxes  half  wav  through  the  authori- 
sation period  and.  if  necessarv  annually 
thereafter 

.Another  aspect  of  "he  siahililv  Qupsnon 
arises  from  the  possibilitv  fif  significant  lax 
base  erosion  due  to  decreases  in  taxable 
waste  volume  over  the  .">-.vear  reauthoriza- 
tion period  The  waste-end  lax  is  designed 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  waste  manage- 
ment practices,  such  as  recvcling.  inciner- 
ation, and  other  methods  of  detoxification 
treatment,  which  decrease  the  amount  of 
waste  destined  for  disposal  hut  there  is 
little  experience  with  such  taxes  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  reliable  prediction  of  the  size 
of  the  lax  base  and  thu»-  the  revenues, 
over  time  To  compensate  for  this  undeter- 
mined decreast  in  revenue  the  Duncan- 
(•regg  proposal  provides  for  a  more  stable 
wa.sterelated  lux  to  replace  the  waste-end 
lax  during  the  last  2  years  of  the  reauthor- 
ization period,  with  rates  adjusted  to  make 
up  for  any  anticipated  shortfalls 

In  addition  to  assuring  that  the  financial 
needs  of  all  of  the  authorized  Superfund 
programs  are  met.  the  Duncan-C.regg 
amendment  provides  effective  fiscal  cor 
trol  In  the  unliKelv  event  that  the  tax  reve 
nues  are  greater  than  anticipated  or  that 
enhanced  cost-efficiencv  allows  all  of  the 
programmatic  needs  to  be  met  at  less  than 
anticipated  costs  the  FA'.\  .Administrator 
and  ihe  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv  could, 
through  joint  certification  to  the  Congress, 
postpone  i.nposition  of  ne  Superfund  sur- 
chargf  1  would  emphasize,  however  ;ha' 
no  portion  of  this  financing  pacivage 
should  be  construed  as  discretionarv  and 
any  postponement  decision  would  be  sub- 
ject to  full  congressional  oversight  with 
ample  opportunity  for  legislative  overri'^e, 
if  necessarv 

Because  the  Duncan-t7regg  amendment 
retains  the  reliance  on  feedstock  peirole 
um  and  waste-end  taxes  in  the  earl>  >ears 
of  the  reauthorization,  and  imposes  a 
V. o«te-related  tax  naving  a  broader  base 
during  the  latter  years,  the  entire  package 
places  the  lax  burden  directiv  on  those  in- 
dustries which  are  mo-.!  clearh  related  to 
waste  gener8ti<  n  and  oisposal  Bv  contrast, 
the  committee  bill  deviates  significantly 
from  the  "pwlluter  pavs"  principal  since  it 
derives  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue  from 
a  tax  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  on  all  seg 
ments  of  industrv ,  regardless  of  their  in 
voKement  with  the  hazardous  was-te  prob- 
lem. 

Other  proposals,  which  would  finance  the 
expanded  Super'und  through  a  waste-end 
tax  and  large  increases  in  chemical  feed- 
stock and  petroleum  taxes  adhere  more 
closeh  to  the  "polluter  pav  concept,  but 
impose     an     unacceptable     burden     on     a 
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narrow  segment  of  American  industry.  Be- 
cause these  taxes  cannot   be   readily    offset 

by  increases  in  import  tariffs  or  rebates  on 
exports,  they  produce  a  serious  anti-corn- 
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petitive  effect  on  one  of  the  few  seKments 
of  domestic  industry  which  still  has  a  posi- 
tive international  trade  balance.  This  is 
simply  unacceptable  in  a  time  when  we  are 
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devoting  so  much  of  our  national  effort  to 
the  restoration  of  our  position  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace. 
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links  federally  funded  family  planning 
services  with  abortion.  Although  in  some 
instances,  abortion  services  are  provided, 
independently,  by  agencies  that  receive 
Federal  family  planning  fund-  family 
planning  and  aboilion  are  s.  ;■  i'  i  .  iind 
distinct  services. 

The  effective  use  of  quality,  tiUt  \  lainu* 
planning  services  helps  to  prevent  unwant- 
ed pregnancies  and  thereby  limits  the 
number  of  abortions  performed  in  our 
V  iiion.  I  support  choice  in  the  matter  of 


THE  45TH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  GEORGE  AND  LEONA 
MURPHY 


haf-keihall      Mx-rer, 


HON   CH.ARLES  A   H.4YES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  today  to 
honor  George  and  Leona  Murphy,  two  resi- 
dents of  the  city  of  ChuttK*>.  *ho  will  cele- 
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Mr.  Speaker.  the  enthusiasm  and 
strength  that  Sonny  Bliss  has  fn^en  to  the 
cause  of  sports  in  New  York  makes  us  In 
Queens  very  proud.  We  recoufnize  that  he 
has  followed  the  American  ideal  of  volun- 
teerism  and  community  support,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  countless  happy  memories 
of  those  who  were  once  younirsters  in 
Queen*.  I  call  now  on  all  of  my  colleajrues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join 
me  in  praising  Sonny  Bliss  on  this  joyous 
occassion,  and  in  wishing  him  a  long  and 
happy  retirement. 


NATIONAL  RADIOLOGICAL 
TECHNOLOGY  WEEK 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 
Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  constituent  and  rep- 
resentative of  I^e^  MoHpltal.  »  fHrility  in  my 
congressional  district,  that  bmuKht  to  my 
attention  the  observence  of  .National  Radio- 
logical Technology  Week.  The  week  of  No- 
vember 4  through  10  commemorates  the 
discovery  of  the  x  ray  in  1895  and  the  as- 
tronomic advances  that  radiology  has 
brought  to  the  medical  field. 

Demographically  speaking,  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  is 
hiKHU  compriHed  of  older  Americans,  a 
group  that  relv  heavily  upon  quality  medi- 
cal care  and  facilities.  In  an  area  where 
health  care  directly  affects  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  the  importance  of 
professional  excellence  is  immeasurable. 

I,  therefore,  Tind  it  appropriate  during 
this  week  to  express  the  greatest  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  medical  professionals  in  the 
radiological  departments  of  l.,ee  Hospital 
and  the  e(|Uallv  fine  medical  facilities  of 
the  Cambria-Sortif rsfi  Westmorelp-d  area 
of  Pennsylvania 


EXCHANGE  CLUB  OF  WHITE 
PLAINS  HONORS  EDWARD  P. 
BEANE 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDl 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 
Mr.  DIOGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
evening,  the  Exchange  Club  of  White 
Plains  will  hold  their  annual  president's 
ball  h"-  cr;ng  Edward  K.  Beane.  The  pro- 
ceeds lion<  this  affair  will  go  toward  the 
Exchange  Club  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Center. 

The  reported  cases  of  child  abuse  in  this 
country  are  on  the  rise,  i  believe  that  there 
is  no  greater  victimization  than  that  of  a 
child.  Our  children  are  the  most  vulnerable 
individuals  in  our  society  and  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  commitments  should  be  to 
provide  for  their  safety. 

The  Exchange  Clubs  of  White  Plains  and 
Westchester  are  making  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  this  goal.  Their  Child  Abuse 
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Center  has  not  only  tended  to  the  needs  of 
abused  children,  but  has  also  developed 
programs  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  further  abuse.  OrganizatlonH 
such  as  this  deserve  our  recognition  and 
admiration.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Exchange  Club  of  White 
Plains  and  wish  them  the  continued  suc- 
cess in  their  valiant  fight  against  child 
abuse. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAT  ALLOCCO 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  Nt\*   Jt.H^L\ 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 

Mr.  COCRTER.  .Mr.  Speaker.  Morns 
Township,  NJ,  will  soon  be  honoring  Pat- 
rick J.  Allocco,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
serving  his  community. 

Pat's  work  with  Morris  Township  as  a 
zoning  officer,  plumbing  Inspector,  con- 
struction ofTicial,  and  chairman  of  the 
Sewer  Committee,  to  name  just  a  few  "of  his 
responsibilities,  has  been  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  professionalism  and  the  highest 
concern  for  the  Township's  residents.  He 
has  been  a  model  civil  servant  and  will 
hopefully  be  emulated  by  more  Govern- 
ment ofHcials  In  the  future.  Pat  has  also 
couraf'eouNly  served  his  country  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

I  join  with  Morris  Township  in  wishlni; 
Pat  all  the  best  in  the  years  to  come  and 
thank  him  for  a  job  well  done.  Pat's  wife 
Josephine,  and  his  son,  Pat.  Jr.,  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  and  to  look  forward  to 
eiyoying  Pat's  retirement  with  him. 


ACTIONS  OF  SANDINISTA 
GOVERNMENT  DEPLORABLE 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise 
today  to  deplore  the  action  taken  h\  the 
Sandinista  government  of  Nirarauua  to 
curtail  civil  liberties.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Sandinistas  fear  their  citizens'  growing 
sense  of  discontent  and  the  inOuenre  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  rather  than  Norih  Ameri- 
can intervention,  as  Ortega  stales  The  Mr- 
araguan  Governrr^nt  is  curtailing  civil  lib- 
erties in  order  to  silence  dissent  and  thus 
achieving  a  main  goal  of  any  totalitarian 
regime. 


SALUTE  TO  LOS  ANGELES 
TRADE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

HON.  M.AHHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  Los  Angeles  Trade-Techni- 
cal College  on  the  occasion  of  its  60th  anni- 
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versary.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  mark 
this  event,  for  I  myself  attended  Trade 
Tech  in  1959  Thus,  I  am  p^TsonalU  aware 
of  the  educational  opportunitie-  ihi"  hc hool 
has  offered  and  of  the  siitnincHni  rontnhu 
lions  It  has  made  to  l-os  \nKel>-  und  the 
Nation. 

Founded  as  the  Frank  W  lKKln^  Trade 
School  by  the  I-os  .Angeles  Board  of  Kduca- 
tion  in  1925.  the  srhiMil  mitiallv  enrolled 
3,877  students.  I.ater  renamed  l.os  Angeles 
Trade-Technical  College.  It  became  part  of 
the  lx>»  .Angeles  junior  ( Ollege  district  in 
1969.  Over  half  a  million  students,  man> 
from  Los  Angeles'  minority  communities, 
have  attended  thi-  rinc  in-titution. 

Throuuhiiui  Its  hi«iMr»  Trade-Tech  has 
grown  and  i  hanged  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its 
students  and  of  the  Nation  During  the 
Great  Ilepression  the  school  ran  a  federal 
ly  funded  vocational  training  program  for 
the  unemploved  As  the  Nation  s  problems 
changed  from  fighting  unemplovment  to 
fighting  Woilii  Mar  II  the  school  respond- 
ed to  this  new  challenge  Its  War  Produc- 
tion Training  I'rogram  enrolled  over  It. 000 
participants  in  classes  conducted  around 
the  clock.  .Most  recently,  the  school's  focus 
has  again  changed,  as  students  receive 
training  In  the  high-technology  skills  that 
the  Nation  needs  to  compete  economically 
abroad. 

Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  College 
today  offers  almost  90  occupational  pro- 
grams to  its  more  than  12.000  students, 
making  It  one  of  the  largest  vocationally 
oriented  community  colleges  In  the  coun- 
try. I'nder  the  leadership  of  President 
Thoma-s  I..  Stevens,  Jr..  It  enters  its  seventh 
decade  prepared  to  respond  to  any  new 
educational  challenges  it  mav  face  I  con- 
gratulate the  faculty,  administration,  and 
students  of  l.os  .Angeles  Trade-Technical 
College  on  this  important  milestone  in 
their  school's  history. 


DICK  HOWSER-WORLD  CLASS 
MANAGER 

HON.  DON  RQL'A 

or  n.oRiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  FLQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  America 
has  taken  to  its  heart  the  courageous  per- 
formance by  the  Kansas  City  Royals  on  the 
baseball  diamond  Demonstrating  persever- 
ance and  grit,  the  KovaN  fought  their  .-ay 
back  from  a  two-game  deficit  to  win  the 
World  Serifs  in  seven  tense,  exciting 
games. 

While  the  whol»  team  has  gami'd  admira 
tion  ant*  affection  of  \mericans  every- 
where, I  want  to  piiint  out  that  the  manag- 
er, Dick  Hi>wser,  is  a  Horidian  His  alhlelx 
career  developed  in  Florida  He  attended 
and  played  baseball  for  Florida  Stale  I  ni- 
versity.  After  a  career  of  plaving  and 
coaching  in  the  major  leagues,  he  returned 
to  FSC  to  manage  the  Seminole  baseball 
team.  Now  he  Is  back  in  ihi  miijors  m 
"Roval"  stvle. 
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We  know  Dick  Hnwser  as  a  good  and 
decent  individual  He  has  demonstrated 
that  a  gentleman  can  manage  world  cham- 
pions, I  want  to  congratulate  m.v  good 
friend  on  this  splendid  victory  and  on  sel- 
ling an  excellent  example  for  the  young 
people  of  this  Nation 


GRAMM-RUDMAN 

HON.  HOWARD  C,  NIELSON 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr  NIKIXIN  of  Itah  Mr  Speaker,  the 
t,ramm  Kudman  proposal  to  put  the  Feder- 
al (Jovernment  on  a  real  budget  —  like  ev- 
eryone else — IS  absolutelv  essential  in  order 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  deficit  pr(<hlem 
This  amendment  is  attached  to  a  bill  which 
would  raise  the  debt  ceiling  to  $2  trillion. 
People  have  joked  that  we  have  to  put  an 
end  to  the  spiraling  deficit  simply  because 
no  one  knows  what  comes  after  a  trillion. 

We  are  currentiv  borrowing  Jll.'i  billion 
a  year  simply  to  pa*  for  the  deficits  The 
spending  restraints  of  our  current  budget 
process  are  obviously  not  working.  Now  is 
the  time  to  reform  the  process  and  put  the 
Nation  on  the  long  path  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

It  is  true  that  Gramm-Kudman  will  force 
tough  decisions,  but  we  need  to  face  those 
decisions  today  and  not  put  them  off  until 
tomorrow.  F>er.v  .\merican  should  reali/e 
how  large  deficits  affect  them  Thev  affect 
our  economic  recover).  Thev  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  our  manufacturers  and  farmers  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  They  slow  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  they  mean  fewer 
Jobs  for  American  Workers. 

I  have  heard  some  worries  about  (iramm- 
Uudman  that  I  believe  are  unnecessarv  I 
hive  heard  that  (,ramm  Kudman  will  dev 
iistHlf  so(  ihI  programs  or  the  defense  pro 
k,'rnm  or  some  other  part  of  the  budget 
llowiMT  the  I'residenI  would  administer 
nn  H(  riiss. (he-board  reduction  onlv  if  C'on- 
kTtss  fails  til  do  Its  job  The  President  is 
<omp«lled  to  maintain  congressionally  es- 
tiiblished  priorities  and  must  treat  all  pro- 
grams evenlv  So.  ( dngrc  s  will  still  face 
the  tough  decisions  on  spending  priorities 
(iiamm  Kudman  will  simply  make  it  much 
more  difficult  for  Congress  to  continue  the 
spending  habits  that  are  leading  this  coun- 
try toward  bankruptcy 


TRIBUTE  TO  NESTLE  FOOD 
CORP.  IN  FIGHT  AGAINST  MUL- 
TIPLE SCLEROSIS 

HON,  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDl 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr     DioGlARDI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    rise 

lodiiv  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
liiigui  s  to  the  fine  efforts  of  the  Nestle 
l-i>iid  Corp.  in  the  fight  against  multiple 
sclerosis  IMS).  .Mr.  (.  Alan  .MacDonald. 
that  company's  president,  has  lent  a  great 
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deal  of  time  to  the  fight  against  MS.  On 
November  2.  a  dinner  will  he  held  in  mv 
district  that  Mr  MacDonald  and  the  Nestle 
F"ood  (  orp  organized  to  raise  funds  for  the 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  These 
funds  will  allow  much  needed  research  to 
continue  VS  hen  we  reach  out  to  give  of 
ourselves  to  help  others,  we  reaffirm  .Amer- 
ican values  at  their  best  I  think  this  effort 
deserves  our  recognition. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  publicly  offer  my 
personal  appreciation  to  .Ms.  .Myrna  Popper 
for  bringing  these  fine  activities  to  my  at- 
tention and  to  the  aitcnlion  of  many  other? 
by  serving  on  the  committee  that  has 
reached  out  to  the  communitv  in  an  effort 
to  raise  as  much  funds  as  possible  at  this 
event.  With  the  manv  problems  this  coun- 
trv  faces,  it  is  heartening  to  see  people 
giving  of  themselves  to  help  others.  This  is 
what  made  .America  great,  and  this  ih  what 
will  keep  America  great 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  D. 

SHAPIRO 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr.    MRAZEK.    Mr.    Speaker,    it    is    my 

plea.sure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  our  Nation  the  accomplishments 
and  achievements  of  ".arold  I).  Shapiro  of 
Fast  Hill    NV. 

Harold  Shapiro,  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  (  ommander  Oil  (Orp..  is  honored 
this  year  with  the  coveted  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Distinguished  Service  .Award  by  the 
Nassau  County  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Mr.  Shapiro's  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  refiect 
upon  his  commitment  to  our  countrv  and 
his  dedication  to  our  voung  people 

Mr  Speaker  and  mv  colleagues,  in  these 
times  when  our  Nftion  seeks  direction  and 
leadership,  the  contribution  of  Harold  Sha- 
piro represents  more  thB.i  just  his  service 
to  an  organization  Mr  Shapiro's  legacv 
will  be  the  inspirational  dedication  he  dem- 
onstrates in  his  work  The  example  he  sets 
for  his  fellow  citizens  can  be  followed  in 
every  course  of  action. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentalives  on  many  occasions  on 
behalf  of  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
citizens  of  New  '^  ork's  Third  Congressional 
District  It  Is  Indeed  a  particular  pleasure 
for  me  to  speak  of  the  great  contributions 
of  one  of  our  leading  citizens  and  call  the 
attention  ol  the  l  ongress  to  the  work  of 
Harold  D.  Shapiro 


AGAINST  ARMS  SALE  TO 
JORDAN 


HON.  BARBARA  A,  MlKULSKl 

.'f    MAHVLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Ms.  MIKCLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  recent  decision  to  delay  from  now  until 
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March    1     1986,   the   proposed   sale   of  ad- 
vanced arms  to  Jordan.  t 

This  delav  is  helpful,  but  I  want  to  em- 
phasize mv  continued  opposition  to  the 
proposed  sale  of  up  to  Jl.Sl  billion  worth  of 
advanced  arms  to  Jordan.  .According  to  the 
State  Department,  the  primar>  purpose  of 
this  proposed  sale  is  to  enhance  Jordan's 
antiaircraft  capabilities  This  so-called  de- 
fensive air  defense  package  threatens  the 
very  basis  of  Israel  s  securilv  hy  providing 
Jordan  with  offensive  weapons  that  under- 
mine the  cornerytone  of  Israels  security, 
its  air  superiority 

The  proposed  arms  package  gives  to 
Jordan  weapons  that  can  weaken  Israel's 
Air  Force  and  lis  abilitv  to  defend  Israel's 
borders  Without  adequate  air  supp<irt  Is- 
rael's frontline  ground  forces  could  be 
overwhelmed  bv  the  numericaliv  superior 
Arab  armies 

Once  Jordan  has  acquired  a  sophisticated 
air  defense  system,  the  Jordanian  millLary 
would  have  the  capabilities  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  combined  surprise  attack  on 
Israel.  At  the  same  time.  Jordan  would  be 
able  to  provide  a  secure  base  for  expedi 
tionary  forces  from  other  Arab  countries 

Israel  is  especiallv  vulnerable  to  attacks 
from  Jordan  because  Isr-ael  shares  lis  long- 
est border  with  J<'rrian  and  because  the 
Jordanian  border  is  in  such  close  proximity 
In  targets  in  Israel 

Israel's  margin  of  air  superionty  has 
been  maintained  for  more  than  20  years 
through  its  employment  of  aircraft  superi- 
or to  those  available  to  the  opposing  Arab 
forces.  This  pro;>osed  sale  would  provide 
for  the  first  time  a  bordering  Arab  country 
an  aircraft  equal  in  technology  to  the  best 
Israeli  fighter 

.Arms  sales  have  rarelv  advanced  the 
peace  process.  The  (amp  David  accords 
were  achieved  without  a  mtyor  arms  sale  lo 
Egypt.  For  35  years,  the  selling  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  has  failed  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  ^  asl 

I  commend  Prime  Minister  Shimc  n  Peres 
of  Israel  for  his  offer  to  hold  Liiks  with 
Jordan's  King  Hussein  without  precondi- 
tions, and  at  anv  location  President 
Reagan  deserves  credit  for  his  wil'.ingTiess 
to  hold  such  talks  here  in  Wasiington 
King  Hussein  himself  ha*  given  s  ie  indi 
cations  that  such  a  negotiation  process 
might  come  about  While  I  remain  cau 
tiouslv  optimistic,  the  fact  remains  that 
Jordan  has  vet  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table 

I  have  therefore  cosponsored  a  resolution 
which  expresses  congressional  disapproval 
of  this  arms  sale  to  Jordan  Peace  requires 
more  than  g(H>d  intentions  Jordan  must 
demonstrate  through  Its  actions  that  it 
truly  wants  peace  with  Israel  This  pro- 
posed arms  sale  does  nothing  for  peace.  1 
oppose  It  and  encourage  mv  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 
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DON  RITTER  ON  THE  REAL 
MEANING  OP  PEACE 

HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  DON  RiTTER,  is 
one  of  the  House's  most  articulate  advo- 
cates of  the  American  foreign  policy  that  is 
both  moral  and  strong.  In  a  recent  essay  he 
set  forth  the  differences  between  the  varie- 
ties of  what  we  call  "peace"  and  explained 
why  that  word  means  more  than  an  ab- 
sence of  war.  His  observations  are  worthy 
of  the  widest  audience,  and  I  want  to  put 
them  before  my  colleafues.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

tProm  the  Washington  Times.  Oct.  24.  1985] 

Peace.  Yes.  But  by  Whose  Definition^' 

(By  Don  Rllter) 

The  setting  was  a  sumptuous  state-spon- 
sored dinner  at  a  400-year-old  church  In 
Havana.  Cuba,  which  had  been  converted 
Into  a  restaurant.  A  man  who  was  part  of  a 
group  of  U.S.  "peace  activists"  opposed  to 
administration  policy  In  Central  America 
rose  and  proposed  a  toast.  "To  peace,"  he 
said.  "To  peace  with  liberty."  I  added.  He 
and  the  others  with  him  continued  to  toast 
"to  peace." 

The  delMite  In  America  and  Europe  today 
Is  not  over  war  vs.  peace.  Notx)dy  wants  war 
and  everyone  wants  peace.  The  crucial,  yet 
unformed,  debate  Is  over  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "peace." 

If  peace  Is  taken  as  the  absence  of  any 
large-scale  war.  nuclear  or  otherwise,  then 
there  are  entirely  different  policy  options 
than  If  a  definition  of  "peace"  also  embodies 
the  twin  concepts  of  human  freedom  and 
human  rights. 

If  real  peace  Is  Inseparable  from  freedom 
and  human  rights,  then  the  American 
people  must  come  to  grips  with  the  histori- 
cal record  and  current  activities  of  our  chief 
rival  In  the  definition  of  peace,  the  U.S.S.R. 

Coming  to  grips  doesn't  eliminate  creative 
diplomacy  and  dialogue.  We  can  and  should 
negotiate  with  adversaries  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  direct  conflict,  but  we  should  do 
so  without  any  Illusions  about  achieving  a 
peace  that  emt)odies  freedom  and  human 
rights,  since  that  kind  of  peace  doesn't  exist 
for  Soviet  people  at  home,  nor  for  Soviet 
charges  abroad. 

Lately,  Soviet  leaders  won't  even  talk 
about  this.  In  a  bizarre  Incident  on  French 
TV  recently.  Party  General  Secretary  Mil- 
hail  Gorbachev  berated  a  Journalist  for  Just 
asking  about  "100.000  '  Soviet  political  pris- 
oners. .  .  .  Period,  no  answer.  That  came 
shortly  after  Mr.  Gorbachev  blandly  stated 
that  Jews  have  It  better  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
than  anywhere  else.  Several  days  later, 
when  Dan  Rather  again  asked  about  politi- 
cal prisoners.  Mr.  Gorbachev  curtly  stated 
that  the  subject  had  already  been  covered 
by  his  response  on  French  TV. 

Closer  to  home,  the  American  people  are 
genuinely  confused  by  peace  activists  who 
oppose  U.S.  government  policy  In  Central 
America  but  are  silent  on  the  institutional- 
ized violations  of  human  rights  by  Sandinis- 
tas or  Salvadoran  terrorists.  The  latter  evi- 
dently do  not  qualify  as  death  squads.  My 
discussions  with  pe{u:e  activists  In  Nicaragua 
indicate   they  supported   the   violent   over- 
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throw  of  the  Somoza  government.  Is  this  an 
objective  witness  for  peace? 

Peace  activists  urged  an  end  to  the  Viet- 
nam War  which  resulted  in  a  tragedy  at 
least  as  great  as  the  war  itself.  Yet  most 
were  silent  on  a  post-war  holocaust  In  Cam- 
bodia and  the  death,  misery,  and  enslave- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  To  this  day.  they 
have  not  owned  up  to  the  fact  that  the  end 
of  the  war  did  not  bring  peace. 

The  attempt  to  bring  human  rights  to 
South  Africa  Is  important  for  peace  activists 
of  all  stripes,  but  so  is  resistance  to  orga- 
nized Soviet  genocide  in  Afghanistan.  Why 
Is  there  no  outcry  from  peace  activists 
against  a  Soviet  policy  that  is  far  more  re- 
sponsible for  events  In  Afghanistan  than  Is 
a  U.S.  policy  for  those  in  South  Africa? 
Where  are  the  symbolic  arrests  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy?  Where  is  the  worldwide 
movement  for  trade  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union? 

If  the  West  eventually  weakens  and  ac- 
cepts nuclear  first-strike  dominance  by  the 
Soviets,  that  won't  be  peace. 

If  the  West  accepts  the  use  of  Soviet 
proxy  troops  (Cubans)  to  guard  the  Marxist 
palaces  of  Ethiopia  and  Angola  and  allows 
freedom  fighters  to  wither  away,  that  Isn't 
peace. 

Is  an  occupied  Camtwdia  v-Hhout  resist- 
ance and  a  conquered  South  Vietnam  'at 
peace?"  To  be  more  blunt.  Is  Poland  at 
peace? 

With  the  Helsinki  process  crushed  inside 
the  U.S.S.R..  are  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  peace?  Is  a  prisoner  in  a  Jail  at 
peace' 

While  people  active  In  the  peace  move- 
ment may  be  sincere  in  their  quest,  they 
simply  Ignore  the  reality  of  what  they, 
themselves,  would  accept  as  living  "In 
peace." 

To  have  e'foctlve  discussions  at>out  peace 
with  the  Soviets.  Americans  must  decide  for 
l^emsclves  what  the  word  peace  really 
means,  and  not  Just  to  our  own  leaders  but 
to  Soviet  leaders,  too.  We  all  know  the  out- 
come of  the  last  time  the  West  rejoiced  In 
having  achieved  "peace  In  our  time." 

If  Americans  want  real  peace  for  the 
world,  which  means  peace  with  freedom  and 
human  rights,  we  need  to  ask  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev In  Geneva  about  the  slaughter  of  Inno- 
cent Afghans.  We  need  to  ask  about  the 
Helsinki  monitors  who,  like  Ukrainian  poet 
Vasyl  Stus.  have  died  In  labor  camps.  We 
need  to  ask  why  Anatoly  Scharansky  Is  im- 
prisoned. And  we  need  to  ask  why  one  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  Andrei  Sakharov,  cant 
communicate  with  his  own  family  while  an- 
other. Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  can  hold 
internationally  televised  press  conferences. 

Peace  demands  first  a  more  agreed-upon 
definition  of  the  word.  For  starters,  how 
about  our  peace  activists  consulting  with 
the  unofficial  peace  movement  in  the 
U.S.S.R.? 

Last  time  I  heard  It  was  In  exile,  dead,  or 
simply  out  of  business. 


DAVID  BRODY 


HON.  PAT  SWINDALL 

or  OEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31.  1985 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  a  man  who 
many  here  in  Washinf^on  know  not  only 
as  a  friend  but  as  one  of  the  top  profession- 
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als  in  his  Tield.  David  Rmd^  hi<-  t»-iri  h  loh 
byist  with  the  .•\nti  Di-fHrnMimn  I  i-H)fui- 
since  1949.  His  approach  to  luhhvmif  i>.  un 
questionably  a  big  part  of  his  Hurrt'sx  and 
uniquenpKS  an  a  lobbyist  At  this  point  I 
»<'ul(t  like  to  cnlt-r  in  the  Kk  (iKIi  a  ri-ccn! 
article  from  "National  Journal  "  magazine 
which  accurately  de-siribes  the  contribu- 
tions which  David  has  made  to  the  many 
people  involved  in  the  leipslative  process  of 
Coufcetfs. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Making  Matches  Means  Access 

Most  Washington  lobbyists  t>oast  about 
having  connections.  David  A.  Brody  takes 
pride  In  making  them. 

The  veteran  Washington  representative  of 
the  B'nai  B'rith  Anti-Defamation  League  is 
an  inveterate  matchmaker  who  wends  his 
way  through  the  capital's  power  circles  on 
the  lookout  for  people  who  ought  lo  know 
one  another. 

No  sooner  do  his  antennae  pick  up  a 
nugget  of  conversational  Information  about 
somelxjdy's  past  or  present  Interests  than 
the  next  words  out  of  his  mouth  are  Invari- 
ably. "I'd  like  to  put  you  together 
with.  .  . 

The  very  next  day.  if  not  later  the  same 
day.  Brody  will  be  on  the  telephone  propos- 
ing a  luncheon  involving  himself  and  the 
two  people  he  wants  to  bring  together.  In- 
variably, they  are  people  who  would  have 
gotten  together  on  their  own  at  some  point 
but.  as  Brody  said  In  an  interview,  he  finds 
that  it  advances  his  long-term  Interests  If  he 
can  be  the  "facilitator  or  catalytic  force.  " 

"I  do  It  so  that  the  two  people  will  know 
each  other,  so  they  will  not  l>e  strangers 
when  they  need  to  deal  with  one  smother. 
Both  parties  usually  welcome  It."  he  ex- 
plained. Those  Involved  may  run  the  gamut 
from  Members  of  Congress,  White  House 
aides  and  ambassadors  to  reporters,  fund 
raisers  and  constituents. 

Twenty  years  at  his  Job  has  taught  Brody 
that  at  some  point,  his  gestures  of  good  will 
are  likely  to  lie  returned  In  some  form.  It's 
not  so  much  that  people  are  beholden  to 
me.  as  It's  a  matter  of  providing  greater 
access  for  me,  "  he  said,  stressing  the  golden 
word  of  the  lobbyist's  trade— access. 

The  autographed  pictures  on  the  wall  of 
Brody's  office  attest  to  his  success  In  gain- 
ing assess  at  the  very  highest  levels.  They 
also  attest  to  his  skill  at  hearing  what 
people  say  and  sensing  what  makes  them 
tick  and  what  their  current  concerns  are. 

"In  this  town,  so  many  people  talk  rather 
than  listen."  explained  Brody.  giving  away  a 
major  secret  of  his  success.  It  also  helps  to 
be  quick-witted  enough  to  put  Information 
to  Immediate  use.  "If  I  happen  to  be  In  a 
Member's  office  and  a  name  comes  up.  we'll 
often  set  up  a  lunch  right  then." 

Brody  Is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
likely  connections,  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  haven't  met  each  other  yet,  a  re- 
porter who  Is  starting  out  a  project  involv- 
ing principals  he  hasn't  met.  new  arrivals  at 
the  Israeli  Embassy  who  need  to  meet  the 
people  they  will  be  dealing  with  In  Washing- 
ton. 

"It's  just  a  matter  of  having  almost  an  in- 
tuitive sense  about  people's  necrls."  Brody 
said.  "I  guess  It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  knowing 
how  to  relate  lo  people.  I  will  occasionally 
bring  Members  of  Congress  together  whose 
views  may  l>e  divergent.  In  bringing  them 
together,  they  find  that  they  are  able  to 
work  together  on  other  issues." 
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Those  other  issues,  with  luck,  may  turn 
out  at  some  point  to  be  the  very  ones  upon 
which  Brody  is  lobbying  And,  even  if  their 
votes  do  not  alwp.ys  go  his  way.  Brody  at 
least  gets  a  chance  to  have  his  say.  In  1981. 
when  Congress  approved  the  sale  of  military 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Brody  recalled,  "a 
number  of  good  friends  of  mine  voted  for 
the  sale,  but  I  still  had  the  opportunity  to 
sit  down  and  talk  to  the  principal— lo  the 
man  who  cast  the  vote."" 

That  statement  is  also  revealing.  In  lobby- 
ing, as  in  matchmaking,  the  permanence  of 
relationships  is  important.  Accordingly,  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  Brody"s  reference  to 

good  friends'"  who  voted  against  his  posi- 
tion. They  still  are  his  good  friends,  suid 
maybe  next  time  they  will  be  with  him. 

Besides  putting  his  lunch  hour  to  regular 
use,  Brody  and  his  wife.  Bea.  entertain  at 
their  home,  throwing  dinner  parties  that 
may  bring  anywhere  from  a  dozen  to  three 
dozen  Washington  notables  together  to 
trade  information  and  get  to  know  one  an- 
other better. 

From  time  to  time,  press  people  are  invit- 
ed to  my  parties  at  home  as  friends,"  Brody 
explained.  What  goes  on  is  not  Intended  for 
publication.  Brody  noted,  but  It  Is  recog- 
nized "a  reporter  may  pick  something  up  at 
a  party."  But,  he  added,  "the  story  won't  be 
that  I  had  that  group  of  people  to  dinner." 

Brody  added  that  he  has  never  hesitated 
to  bring  politicians  and  Journalists  together 
in  a  social  setting.  "I  don't  draw  any  lines," 
he  said.  "When  I  find  it  useful  to  play  that 
catalytic  role,  I  do  it.'"  With  reference  to  the 
politicians,  he  observed.  ""I  think  they  wel- 
come the  opportunity  too.  otherwise  they 
wouldn't  agree  to  It." 

To  the  l>est  of  his  recollection.  Brody  over 
the  years  has  never  become  a  matchmaker 
in  the  romantic  sense.  He  says  that  he 
knows  of  no  marriages  that  have  resulted 
between  people  he  has  brought  together 
and  quickly  adds  in  a  businesslike  tone  that 
"If  it  has  happened,  that  would  not  be  the 
purpose  that  the  meeting  started  out  with." 

There  is  more  than  a  bit  of  a  Horatio 
Alper  aspect  to  Brodys  career.  The  man 
who  now  wines,  dines  and  facilitates  friend- 
ships among  the  high  and  mighty  started 
out  in  life  as  the  son  of  an  immigrant  gar- 
ment worker  who  entered  this  country 
through  Ellis  Island.  He  grew  up  in  Brook- 
lyn, attended  public  schools  and  ended  up 
studying  law  at  Columbia  University  on  a 
scholarship.  He  came  to  Ws-ihington  in  1940 
to  work  as  a  lawyer  for  the  government  and 
has  been  with  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
.since  1949. 

Brody  said  he  has  developed  his  skills  as  a 
lobbyist-social  connecter  as  he  has  gone 
along.  "I  like  to  say  that  the  things  I  do,  I 
never  learned  in  law  school.  "  Nonetheless, 
the  69-year-old  lobbyist  makes  It  clear  that 
he  enjoys  what  he  does  "I  have  no  plans  to 
retire,'"  he  said. 

The  matchmaker  Is  obviously  well 
matched  to  his  calling. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

of   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ^October  31,  1985 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  .Mr.  Speaker,  three 
major  go&\s  directed  the  House,  last  June. 
in  its  consideration  of  the  Department  of 
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Defense  Authorization  .Act  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Those  goals  included:  first,  providing 
for  the  national  security  of  the  I  nited 
States;  second.  arhievinK  a  defense  authori- 
zation consistent  with  efforts  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit:  and  third,  weaning  the 
inited  ."states  away  from  an  over-reliance 
on  expensj\e  slrateK'i'  weapons  systems 
For  the  first  lime  in  recent  memor> ,  the 
House  succeeded  in  realizing  these  g()als 
For  the  first  time  in  .3  years  1  was  able  to 
cast  a  vote  m  support  of  a  defense  authori- 
zation bill. 

To  ensure  that  the  security  interests  of 
the  I  nited  States  were  protected,  the  House 
carefully  constructed  a  bill  that  provided 
for  continued  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation  proirrams,  cimI  defense  ini- 
tiatives, all  important  operations  and  main- 
tenance work,  and  the  niodernizatn'n  of 
necessary  weap<in«  s>  stems  The  House 
reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  a  strong  and 
viable  defense  for  the  Nation. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  involve  the  Pen- 
tagon in  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, the  authorization  bill  froze  defense 
spending  at  the  fiscal  vear  19N.")  level,  with- 
out an  adjustment  for  infiation.  By  freez- 
ing defense  at  the  fiscal  year  19S,t  level,  a 
brake  was  finally  applied  to  uncontrolled 
spending  that  had  resulted  in  a  .'>l-percenl 
increase  in  inflation-adjusted  budget  au- 
thorit>   for  defense  since  19HU. 

>pending  fi>r  strategic  weapon  systems 
rose  nearly  1,400  percent  between  fiscal 
year  1980  and  fiscal  year  iy».>.  while  spend 
ing  for  conventional  systems  increased  .(Tfi 
percent.  Investment  costs  absorbed  by  these 
weapons  rose  from  21.5  percent  of  invest- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1980  to  46  [>ercent  in 
Hscal  year  1985.  Strategic  systems  are  cer- 
tainly important,  but  the  fact  is  that  events 
in  .Afghanistan.  El  Salvador,  .Angola,  and 
.Mozambique  have  provided  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  strategic  systems  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  halt  foreign  aggression  The 
imponance  of  adequate  military  staffing 
and  an  availability  of  conventional  supplies 
cannot  be  lost  in  the  rush  to  purchase  high- 
technology  high-cost  strategic  hard  vare 
By  refusing  to  fund  31  weapons  programs 
the  House  made  it  clear  that  i!  was  deter 
mined  to  reintroduce  a  proper  balance  be 
tween  strategic  and  conventional  spending 

L  nfortunately.  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  conference  committee  in  no  way  resem- 
bled the  original  bill  approved  by  the 
House,  By  providing  an  infiation-adjust- 
ment.  conferees  added  almost  $l(i  billion  to 
the  bill.  Ten  additional  MX  missiles  were 
authorized  SDI  funding  went  up  by  $25'' 
million.  Funding  was  provided  for  22  of  the 
31  weapons  program*  for  which  mone>  wa- 
previously  refused  by  the  House 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  al  the 
same  gime  that  (  (ingress  is  considering 
deficit-reduction  legislation  reguiriftg  sacri 
fice  on  the  part  of  all  Americans,  the  de- 
fenne  authorization  conference  report 
could  be  rushed  through  she  House  b> 
voice  vote.  Provided  the  opportunity.  I 
would  have,  most  assuredly,  recorded  mv 
opposition  to  the  defense  authorization 
conference  report. 
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The  defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1986  passed  the  House  on  Wednesday. 
While  not  agreeing  with  each  and  every 
provision  included  in  the  tiea-sure.  1  must 
applaud  the  Appropriations  (Ommitlee  for 
offering  a  bill  that  effectively  incorporated 
the  basic  goals  and  priorities  that  had  been 
discarded  when  thi  authorization  bill  went 
ifi  conference  Among  other  pro>isions.  the 
bill  denies  the  i\i'  hiliion  infiation-adjusi- 
ment  and  freezes  spending  al  the  fiscal 
year  19"^.t  level  1  was  pleased  to  cast  my 
vote  IP  supp<irl  of  the  bill,  and  now  call  on 
those  appointed  tfp  the  conference  on  this 
bill  to  please  respect  and  uphold  the  impor- 
tant messages  communicated  b>  the  House 
in  its  passing  of  the  measure 

We  must  protect  the  freedoms  that  those 
who  have  come  before  us  worked  so  hard 
to  gain  But.  real  security  come*  from  a 
comtination  of  sufficient  military  readi- 
ness to  deter  attack  a  healthy  economy 
and  the  well-t>eing  of  our  citizens  The  de- 
fense appropriation  passed  bv  the  House 
gites  a  long  wa>  toward  achieving  that  se- 
curity. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  30,  1985 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jo;r  my  col- 
leagues   today    in    expressing    my    concern 

about  human  rights  abuse'  in  the  SoviM 
I  nion  and  surrounding  nations  In  these 
remaining  days  before  the  t.eneva  summit. 
It  is  most  appropriate  for  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  indicate  their  concern  about 
this  issue  and  support  for  any  efforts  by 
the  President  to  bring  discussion  of  human 
rights  to  the  bargaining  table  in  (leneva.  It 
is  important  m  an>  bilateral  exchange  with 
the  Soviets  to  make  it  unequivocally  clear 
that  their  abuses  of  indnidual  right*  hB^e  a 
seriou'  detrimental  effect  on  1  niied  Siaies- 
I'.S.S.R   relations 

I  have  been  tracking  spenfir  human 
rights  issues  recently,  including  religious 
freedom  slave  labor  and  the  individual 
cases  of  Father  dheorghe  t  alciu  and  N  iadi- 
mir  Khailo 

This  past  July  1  tra>eled  to  Rj'mania 
with  my  House  colleagues  Tiisy  Hai.i  and 
t  HRI*  Smith  to  investigate  report*  of 
human  rights  violations  and  religious  re- 
pression in  that  country  (~)ur  trip  was 
taken  to  give  us  a  firsthand  view  of  the  sit- 
uation as  Congress  reviews  I  nited  States 
piilicy  regarding  renewal  of  mosi-favored- 
nation  trade  status  for  R4)mania 

It  was  clear  thai  religious  'reedom  is  su- 
pressed  there  Lay  leaders  from  >arious 
churches  have  been  put  in  rubber  suits, 
filed  with  water  and  beaten  with  rods  and 
left  for  dead.  2(M>(Mi  Bibles  ha»e  been  recy- 
cled for  use  as  toilet  paper  and  three 
churches  ha>e  been  bulldozed  or  partially 
demolished  in  the  pa^t  year  alone 

Lpon  ouf  return,  we  wrote  the  Romanian 
Minister  of  Foreign  .VfTairs  and  noted  that 
while  there  is  value  lo  continued  ecimomic 
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ties  between  our  two  countries,  we  believe 
ensuring  human  rights  and  religious  free- 
doms is  a  moral  responsibility  we  cannot 
shirk  and  is  the  foundation  for  any  mean- 
ingful bilateral  relationship. 

We  listed  several  speciHc  examples  of 
human  rights  violations  and  a8ke<l  the  min- 
ister to  take  immediate  action  to  correct 
them.  Our  Tirsl  concern  was  for  the  imme- 
diate emigration  of  Father  Gheorghe 
Calciu.  a  Romanian  Orthodox  priest  who 
has  been  imprisoned,  beaten,  and  threat- 
ened with  death  over  four  decades  in  Ro- 
mania. 

In  September,  I  joined  Representatives 
Hall  and  Smith  at  a  news  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe — Helsinki  Com- 
mission— to  welcome  Father  Calciu  to  the 
United  States.  We  were  relieved  and  grate- 
ful for  his  safe  emigration  to  the  West  fol- 
lowing pleas  to  the  Romanian  Government 
by  many  Members  of  Congress  and  the  ef- 
forts over  many  years  of  the  I'nited  States 
and  Western  governments  and  internation- 
al human  rights  organizations  and  reli- 
gious groups. 

While  pleased  about  this  particular  case, 
we  remain  concerned  about  the  daily 
human  rights  abuses  in  Romania.  To  call 
attention  to  these  continuing  problems. 
Representatives  Hall.  SMITH,  and  I  have 
joined  as  sponsors  of  H.R.  3599.  legislation 
to  susp<>nd  the  valued  most-favored-nation 
trade  status  for  Romania  for  6  months 
pending  improvements  in  Romania's  dismal 
human  rights  record. 

An  additional  disturbing  human  rights 
issue  is  the  use  of  slave  labor  to  produce 
goods  in  the  Soviet  tnion.  Hearings  before 
the  House  Treasury.  Postal  Service  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  this  spring  re- 
vealed alarming  statistics  about  goods 
made  by  forced  labor  in  Soviet  I'nion — 
there  are  an  estimated  t..5  million  convict 
laborers  in  the  I'.S.S.R.  and  much  of  the 
Soviet  economy  is  built  on  the  backs  of 
those  men,  women,  and  children  who  toil 
in  nearly  2,000  Soviet  prisons  and  forced- 
labor  camps. 

I  became  concerned  when  questioning 
Treasury  and  Customs  officials  that  the 
United  States  has  become  an  unwitting  ac- 
complice in  these  human  rights  violations 
by  our  lack  of  enforcement  of  existing  stat- 
utes prohibiting  the  importation  of  prod- 
ucts made  by  forced  labor. 

To  call  attention  to  this  problem.  Repre- 
sentative STENY  Hoyer  joined  my  effort  to 
amend  the  r<««-al  year  1986  Treasury.  Postal 
Service  appropriations  bill  to  bar  the 
Treasury  Department  from  using  funds 
that  may  in  some  way  result  in  the  nonen- 
forcement  of  an  existing  ban  on  importa- 
tion of  goods  made  by  slave  labor.  This 
provision  was  approved  by  the  conference 
committee  yesterday. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  an  individ- 
ual case  of  a  Russian  Baptist  man.  Vladi- 
mir Khailo.  I  first  was  made  aware  of  this 
case  last  year  by  some  of  my  constituents 
who  are  members  of  the  human  rights  or- 
ganization. Amnesty  International. 

This  case  is  a  clear  example  of  the  perva- 
sive Soviet  use  of  psychiatric  "treatment" 
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as  an  instrument  of  political  repression. 
According  to  reports,  .Mr.  Khailo  has  been 
forcibly  confined  to  a  psychiatric  hospital 
in  Voroshilovgrad.  He  was  arrested  there 
on  November  14,  1980,  but  the  exact  charge 
against  him  has  not  been  made  public.  On 
December  1,  1980,  a  court  ordered  him 
forcibly  confined  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  a  special  psychiatric  hospital  designated 
for  those  "who  represent  a  special  danger 
to  society."  although  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Khailo  posed  such  a 
threat. 

The  report  further  states  that  Mr.  Khailo 
has  been  harassed  for  15  years  and  that  his 
children  were  discriminated  against  in 
school.  In  1977,  his  children  stopped  at- 
tending school  for  fear  of  victimization.  In 
response  to  their  oppressive  situation  the 
Khailos  applied  for  p«rmission  to  emigrate 
in  1974  and  again  in  1977  without  success. 

,Mr.  Khailo  is  a  former  fire  brigade  em- 
ployee who  is  married  with  15  children.  He 
belongs  to  a  Baptist  congregation  which  re- 
fuses to  accept  state  restrictions  on  reli- 
gious practice.  These  restrictions  include: 
Control  of  the  content  of  sermons,  the  ap- 
p<iintment  of  clergy  and  religiouB  educa- 
tion. 

It  appears  that  the  treatment  Mr.  Khailo 
has  received  is  an  attempt  to  discourage  his 
peaceful  attempts  to  practice  his  religion 
and  to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  These 
events  are  of  concern  to  me  since  I  believe 
freedom  of  religion  is  the  legitimate  right 
of  every  citizen.  Additionally,  contrary  to 
their  action  on  this  case,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  party  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  which  provides  for  the  free- 
dom to  emigrate. 

In  my  correspondence  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers. I  have  requested  that  the  Khailo  family 
be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  West.  I  will 
continue  to  make  appeals  on  behalf  of 
Vladimir  Khailo  and  his  family. 

Additionally,  I  will  continue  to  monitor 
other  human  rights  abuses  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  and  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  It  is  vital 
that  we  continue  voicing  our  concerns  and 
opposition  to  the  human  rights  abuses  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is 
also  important  in  our  efforts  in  the  Con- 
gress and  a*  a  Nation  which  has  long  sym- 
bolized the  principle  of  freedom  for  the  op- 
pressed of  thie  world  that  we  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  victims — those  who  suffer 
each  day  because  of  the  policies  of  repres- 
sion. 

W'e  as  Americans  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  free  world  can  never  turn  our  backs 
on  the  struggles  of  our  fellow  man.  We 
must  continue  In  our  determination  to  seek 
justice  and  must  never  waver  as  long  as 
there  are  people  in  our  world  who  are 
denied  basic  principles  of  human  rights 
and  freedom  nt  speech  and  religion. 
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STAFF  OF  NORTH  DADE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  OFFICE  GETS  THE 
JOB  DONE  RIGHT 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI»TATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31,  198S 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
efficient  and  competent  government  service 
often  receives  less  attention  than  horror 
stories  about  bureaucratic  delays,  poor 
management,  and  careless,  inconsiderate 
workers.  That  is  why  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  iry  col- 
leagues the  exceptional  record  compiled 
over  the  past  year  by  the  employees  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  its  North 
Miami  Beach.  Hialeah.  and  Little  River  of- 
fices serving  the  people  of  North  Dade 
County. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  sets 
performance  goals  consisting  of  96  differ- 
ent categories  for  each  of  its  district  oper- 
ations. These  goals,  when  met,  insure  a 
high  level  of  seriicr  to  the  public  in  crucial 
areas  such  as  tl.  -  speed  of  processing  re- 
tirement, survivor,  disability,  and  SSI 
cliiims:  accuracy  in  benefit  computations, 
payment,  and  evidence-gathrrmg:  and  pre- 
cision in  maintaining  computiT  rt'cords. 

Under  the  direction  and  KuniHnf*"  "f  Dis- 
trict .Manager  Errol  J.  Simmons,  the  North 
Miami  District  offices  met  or  exceeded 
every  one  of  these  96  performance  goals  in 
the  past  yenr  This  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment on  its  own  merit,  but  even  more  note- 
worthy because  only  15  other  districts  of 
the  103  in  the  entire  Southeast  region  were 
able  to  claim  this  distinction. 

.Many  of  our  constituents  rely  heavily  on 
Social  Security  benefits  in  their  day-to-day 
lives,  and  mistakes  or  delays  in  benefits 
can  cause  great  hardship  It  is  a  comfort  to 
many  to  have  dediraled  p4M)ple  in  this  pro- 
gram who  take  their  responsibilities  seri- 
ously and  who  do  thiir  jobs  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  nffer  my 
congratulations  to  I)i»trirl  VanaKfr  Krrol 
Simmons.  Branrh  Manauer"!  Dorrith  Leip- 
ziger,  and  (  arol  W  <M>del  and  their  entire 
staffs,  whose  namr"  are  printed  below,  for 
a  job  well  done.  V>r  appreciate  your  efforts 
and  hope  you  will  keep  up  the  good  work. 

MIAMI  NORTH  OmCE 

Maria  Barr.  CR.  James  A.  Behanna.  OS; 
Charles  Branch.  CR;  Sara  Cecil.  CR;  Doro- 
thy Clark.  FR;  Marcla  Clarke.  CR;  Claire 
Davis.  DRT;  Gregg  Davis.  CR;  Stephanie 
DeUse.  ADM.  Shirley  Edwards.  Sec.  Eliza 
belh  Fasslg.  OS;  Betty  Felder,  DRT;  Helen 
Garcia.  DC;  Cindy  Gore.  Summer  Aide;  Ber- 
nice  Green.  CR;  Gloria  Jacluon.  DC;  Johan- 
na Kak&nls.  DRT;  Neil  Katz.  FR;  Valerie 
Kurz.  (  1:  Sharon  Larkln.  CR;  Alberta  Maz 
zaro,  DC;  Patricia  McAuUffe,  CR;  Alphonso 
McCray.  OS;  Rena  McNalr.  CR;  Willie  Mae 
McNeill.  DRT;  Susan  Medina.  CR;  Carolyn 
Moore.  DRT;  Elaine  Murln,  CR;  Barbara 
Nemeroff.  CR;  Charles  Nunez,  SR.  Ana 
Owens.  SR:  Deborah  Peters.  CR;  Carlton 
Robinson.  CR;  Preenls  Sample.  CR;  Errol 
Sirrunons.  DM;  Gregory  Thornton.  DC; 
Juan  Travleso.  CR;  William  Tutt.  SR; 
Vernon  UrQuhart,  DC;  Martha  Vera,  Data 


Transcriber;  Mamie  Wiener,  Clerk;  Kimber- 
ly  Wilson.  Clerk. 

HIALEAH  OFTICB 

Acheson.  Maria.  SR;  Acosta,  Lydia,  DC; 
Arbogast.  Mary  (Norma).  SR:  Baez.  Marga- 
rita. CR;  Banks.  Johnnie  Mae,  Data  Tran- 
scriber; Bello.  Estela.  CR:  Bernstein.  Mari- 
lyn. R..  SR;  Bustillo.  Gilda.  OS:  Carvajal, 
Sandra.  SR  Collar.  Vivian.  DC;  Castro.  Luz. 
CR;  Cruz,  Maria.  SR;  Fleming.  Grace.  CR; 
Fc.tanez.  Sylvia  F..  CR;  Garcia.  Angela. 
CR;  Giron.  Carlos.  CR;  Goodlson-Orr.  Mar 
jorie.  Secretary;  Gonzalez.  Gloria.  DC:  Hol- 
loman.  Sandra.  DRT;  Jimenez.  Sheryl. 
DRT;  Jove.  Esther.  CR:  Kelly.  Gloria.  DC: 
Leipziger.  Dorrlth,  Branch  Manager;  Lopez- 
Rincon.  Dalla.  CR;  McCormick,  Kevin.  OS: 
Machin.  Maritza.  CR:  Mir.  Amada.  DRT: 
Muino.  Mary.  DC;  Navarro.  Lynette.  Clerk: 
Navarro.  Ronald.  Clerk;  Reydel.  Margaret. 
OS;  Roberts.  Janice.  DC;  Robles.  Jeanette. 
CR:  Sheehan.  John.  FR.  Spencer.  Rosalie. 
CR:  Torres.  Marta.  Clerk;  Trlana.  Celia.  CR: 
Villar,  Eulalla,  CR:  Ward.  Ann  Magwood. 
CR. 

LITTLE  RIVES  OmCE 

John  H.  Adams.  CR:  Patricia  Carlson. 
DRT:  Teresa  Chea.  OS:  Jeannetle  H. 
Cohnen.  CR:  Davelle  Coney.  CDC:  Lora  C 
Cope.  CDC:  Jean  D.  Dorce.  SR:  Elaine  D 
Elchler.  CR;  E^dythe  G  Hahn.  CR;  Mary  L. 
Harris.  CR:  Grar?  V  Macauley,  CR;  Sara  W. 
Milkes.  CR;  Raquel  Pineiro.  CR:  R.  Lynn 
Reynolds.  DRT;  Neil  S.  Rosenbert.  CR; 
Brenda  L.  Saenger.  CR;  Nerl  Salz  De  La 
Mora.  Secretary;  Pamela  M.  Spann.  SR;  Lil- 
lian F.  Toboz.  CR:  Carol  M.  Woodel.  BM. 


REGARDING  H.R.  505.  AS 

AMENDED 

HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

'  /F  AI.ABAM' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  31,  1985 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  505.  as  a 
whole,  is  a  good  bill.  Its  compreiensive 
provisions  would  result  in  nece«"«ry  im- 
provements in  the  VA  Medical  Care 
System. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Hon  <..V.  (SONNY)  MONT- 
|.||*1^H>.  the  chairman  i>(  ihc  HospjtaN  and 
Health  Care  Suhcommittet-.  Hon  HoB 
Edgar,  and  the  ranking  miniiril>  member. 
Hon.  John  Fall  HAMMLK.stuMiDT  worked 
hard  to  iron  out  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate-passed  bills,  and  I 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  pro-  :>iions 
I ontained  in  thi«  measure. 

However.  I  wish  to  voice  my  disappoint- 
ment iner  a  provinion  that  was  dropped 
which  would  ha>e  authorized  the  purcha>-r 
of  a  medical  facilit>  that  is  located  in  an 
urban  area  and  is  suitable  for  furnishing 
both  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  Her>- 
ices  to  veterans.  There  is  a  property  in 
Mobile.  .\l..  that  could  have  been  pur- 
cha.sed  under  this  provision.  It  was  a  com- 
monsense  provision  which  could  have 
served  to  better  allocate  our  scarce  VA 
monetary  resources. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  the  acquisition  of  this  prop- 
erty in  Mobile  makes  good  sense  to  me.  For 
some  time  now.  the  W  and  medical  district 
10  have  developed   statistical  data  to  sup- 
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port  the  construction  of  a  new  VA  hospital 
in  the  Florida  Panhandle. 

The  acquisition  of  this  existing  facility 
versus  the  ronstruction  of  a  new  one  in 
Fort  Walton  Bearh,  Vl..  would  be  the  most 
economical  »a.v  to  go  for  taxpavers — 
$69,000  per  bed  in  the  existing  Providence 
Hospital  as  compared  to  more  than 
$400,000  per  bed  for  new  construction  It 
would  meet  the  \  As  lonjrslandln?  polirv  of 
locating  hospitals  adjacent  to  or  close  as 
possible  t'  approved  schools  of  medicine 
The  I  niversilv  of  South  .Alabama  School  of 
Medicine  in  Mobile  is  the  onl>  such  school 
on  the  (iulf  Coast  between  New  Drieans. 
LA,  on  the  west  and  Tampa.  FL.  on  the 
southeast.  To  mv  knowledge,  this  long- 
standing policy  would  be  violated  for  the 
first  time  if  a  hospital  was  constructed  ai 
Fort  Walton  Beach. 

The  largest  concentration  of  veterans  in 
South  Alabama-Florida  Panhandle  is  in  the 
Mobile  area.  On  first  brush,  it  would 
appear  that  construction  of  a  new  V.A  hos- 
pital in  the  Florida  Panhandle  would  be  to 
serve  retired  mllitarv  personnel  rather  than 
the  veterans  in  irui  need  of  «  health  rare 
facility. 

Additionally,  more  ihan  T)!)  percent  of  all 
veterans  residing  in  the  central  gulf  coast 
would  be  within  1  hour  or  less  bv  car  to  the 
Providence  Hospital  site  in  Mobile 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can't  understand  why  this 
provision  was  dropped  Although  the  ptdtn- 
tial  acquisition  of  existing  facilities  will  be 
studied  hereinafter,  the  Providence  Hospi- 
tal in  Mobile  mav  no  longer  be  available.  I 
believe  that  the  omission  of  the  provision 
to  purchase  this  facilitv  i>  detrimental  to 
good  management  and  hudgelar>  savings. 


THE  DUNCAN-GREGG  SUBSTI- 
TUTE FINANCING  PACKAGE 
FOR  THE  REAUTHORIZATION 
OF  SUPERFUND 


HON.  JUDD  GREGG 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIFE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  31.  iS'85 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  anv  proposal  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  Superfund  are  the  adequacy  of 
funding,  stability  of  the  funding  sources. 
adherence  to  ilie  "polluter  pavs'  tradition, 
and  the  provision  for  trade  neutralitv.  In 
mv  judgment,  the  Superfund  financing 
package  which  was  reported  out  of  the 
(  rimmiltee  on  Ways  and  VJeans  last  week  i" 
deficient  in  all  of  these  key  areas  1  have 
therefore,  joined  with  mv  colleague,  .Mr 
DtNrAN.  the  ranking  minoritv  member  on 
the  W  a>s  and  Mean«  (  ommittee  to  prop<  se 
an  alternate  funding  package  which  cor- 
rects these  defuiencies 

In  terms  of  adequacy  and  stability  of 
funding,  all  of  the  proposals  which  will  be 
considered  on  the  House  floor  are  designed 
to  provide  $U'  billion  for  the  Superfund 
dui  iiig  the  period  1HH6-90:  however,  only 
the  Duncan-Gregg  approach  contains  a 
mechanism  to  guarantee  that  full  funding 
is    achieved.    The    revenue    raised    bv    the 
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other  proposals  is  derived  from  taxes  im- 
posed at  fixed  rates.  These  rates  are  set  on 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  assumptions  con- 
cerning prices,  infiation  and  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  during  the  next  .i  years. 
If.  as  has  happened  in  the  past  these  a.s- 
sumptions  are  not  accurate  there  could  be 
significant  revenue  shortfalls  The  Duncan- 
(iregK  amendment  however  contains  pro- 
visions for  a  reevaluation  and  adjustment 
of  the  taxes  half  »av  through  the  authori- 
zation period  and.  if  necessary  annually 
thereafter 

Another  aspect  of  the  stabilitv  question 
arises  from  the  possibility  of  significant  tax 
base  erosion  due  to  decreases  in  taxable 
waste  volume  over  the  .'i-year  reauthoriza- 
tion period  The  waste-end  lax  is  designed 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  waste  manage- 
ment practices  such  as  rervcling,  inciner- 
ation and  other  methiKis  'if  detoxification 
treatment,  which  decrease  the  amount  of 
waste  destined  for  disposal,  but  there  is 
little  experience  with  such  taxes  to  ser-ve  a* 
the  basis  for  reliable  prediction  of  the  size 
of  the  Lax  base  and  thus,  the  revenues, 
over  time  To  compensate  for  this  undeter- 
mined decrease  in  revenue,  the  Duncan- 
Gregg  proposal  provides  for  a  more  stable 
waste-related   Uix  to  replace  the  waste-end  \ 

tax  during  the  last  2  years  of  the  reauthor-      ^V 
ization  period,  with  rates  adjusted  to  make 
up  for  anv  anticipated  shortfalls 

In  addition  to  assuring  that  the  rinanriai 
needs  of  all  of  the  auihftrized  Superfund 
programs  are  met.  the  Duncan-Gregg 
amendment  provides  effective  fiscal  con- 
trol In  the  uniikejv  event  that  the  tax  reve- 
nues are  greater  than  anticipated  or  that 
enhanced  cost-efficienc>  allows  all  of  the 
programmatic  needs  to  be  met  at  less  than 
anticipated  costs,  the  KP,A  ,Administrator 
and  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv  could, 
through  joint  certification  to  the  <  ongress, 
postpone  i.nposition  of  oe  Superfund  sur- 
chargi  1  would  emphasize,  however  that 
no  portion  of  this  Hnanring  package 
should  be  construed  as  disc retionarv  and 
any  postponement  decision  would  be  sub- 
ject to  full  congressional  oversight  with 
ample  opportunity  for  legislative  overri''e. 
if  necessary 

Because  the  Duncan-Gregg  amendment 
retains  the  reliance  on  feedstock  petrole- 
um and  waste-end  taxes  in  the  earlv  lears 
of  the  reauthorization,  and  imposes  a 
>>aste-related  lax  naving  a  broader  base 
during  the  latter  years,  the  entire  package 
places  the  tax  burden  directlv  on  those  in- 
dustries which  are  most  clearlv  related  to 
waste  generatK  n  and  aisposal  Bv  contrast. 
the  committee  bill  deviates  significantly 
from  the  'ptolluter  pa»  s  principal  sin;e  it 
derives  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue  from 
a  tax  le>ied  at  a  uniform  rale  on  all  seg- 
ments of  industrv  regardless  of  their  in- 
volvement with  the  hazardous  waste  prob- 
lem 

Other  prop<isals.  which  would  Hnanre  the 
expanded  Superfund  through  h  wasie-end 
lax  and  large  increases  in  themical  feed- 
stock and  [>etroleum  taxes,  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  "polluter  pa> "  concept,  but 
impose     an     unacceptable     burden     on     a 


narrow  segment  of  American  industry.  Be- 
cause these  taxes  cannot  be  readily  offset 
by  increases  in  import  tariffs  or  rebates  on 
exports,  they  produce  a  serious  anti-corn- 
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petitive  effect  on  one  of  the  few  segments 
of  domestic  industry  which  still  has  a  posi- 
tive international  trade  balance.  This  is 
simply  unacceptable  in  a  time  when  we  are 
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devoting  so  much  of  our  national  effort  to 
the  restoration  of  our  position  in  the  inter- 
national marketplace. 
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